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D. 


The letter D is the fourth in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Greek, and La- 
tin alphabets; in the five firſt of which languages it haz 
the — name, though ſomewhat differently ſpoken, 
e. gr. in Hebrew, Samaritan, and Chaldee, Daleth; in 
Syriac Dolath; and in Greek Delta. 
he Arabins have three D's in their language, the firſt 
called Dal, which is the eighth of the twenty-eight let- 
ters; the ſecond, called Dþ/al, is only diſtinguiſhed from 
the former by having a point added over it; though its 
ſound is much the ſame with,that of the Z: the third, 
which is their ſeventeenth letter, is called Da, and pro- 
nounced like our D, though in form it reſembles the 
Arabic Ta, the difference being a point added at the top. 
The form of our D is the ſame with that of the Latins: 
as appears from all the ancient medals and inſcriptions. 
And the Latin D is no other than the Greek A, rounded 
a little, by making it quicker, and at two ſtrokes, The 
' A of the Greeks, again, is borrowed from the ancient 
character of the Hebrew Daletb; which form it ſtill re- 
tains on the Samaritan coins, as is ſhewn by the Jeſuit 
Souciet, in his Difſertation on the Samaritan Medals, 
All the alteration the Greeks have made in it, is the 
making it ſtoop a little, and taking away a little line. 
Nor would it be difficult to ſnew that the Syriac Dolath, 
and the Arabic Dal, are both borrowed from the ancient 
Hebrew, as well as the I Daleth of the modern, or 
Chaldee Hebrew. | 
Some indeed will have it, that the Greek 4a, Delta, is 
borrowed from the Egyptians, who made their D of three 
ſtars diſpoſed. in a triangle; which was a hieroglyphic 


D The fourth letter in the alphabet, and the third 
conſonant. 
3 


that among them denoted God, the ſovereign Being, as 
if they had had ſome notion of a Trinity: but this ſur- 


miſe is weakly ſupported. 

Grammarians generally rank D among the lingual let- 
ters, as ſuppoſing the tongue to have the principal ſhare 
in the pronunciation thereof ; though the abbot de Dan- 

eau ſeems to have reaſon in making it a palatal letter. 
t has one uniform ſound, nearly approaching to that of 
T, but formed by a ſtronger appulſe of the tongue to 
the upper part of the mouth. 

Dis alſo a numeral letter ſignifying five hundred, which 
ariſes hence, that in the Gothic characters the D is half 
the M, or CIo, which ſignifies a thouſand. Hence the 
verſe: 5 


Litera D velut A Duingentos figntficabit. 


A daſh added at the top of the 'D, denotes it to ſtand 


for five thouſand. 
D. uſed in abbreviation has various ſignifications: thus 


D ſtands for doctor, and M. D. doctor of medicine, 
Vol. II. Ne 89. 


» — 


D. T. doctor of theology, D. D. doctor of divinity, of 
dono dedit; D. D. D. is uſed for dat, dicat, dedicat; and 
D. D. D. D. for dignum, deo, donum, dedit. 

Among Roman writers, D ſtands for divus, decimus, de- 
votus, diebus, and diutins. 

DM in the Roman epitaphs, ſignifies diis manibus, but 
on other occaſions des magno, or diis magnis; DN denoted 
dominus noſter, a title given by the Romans to their em- 
perors. 

D on the French coins is the mark of the city of Lyons. 

D, in the chemical alphabet, ſignifies vittiol. 

D, in the 7talian Moe, intimates, that in thorough baſſes, 
the treble or deſcant ought to play alone 3 as T does the 
tenor, and B the bals. | 

DC, in the Italian Muſic, an abbreviation of da capo, i. e. 
from the head or beginning: theſe words or letters are 
commonly met with at the end of rondeaus, or ſuch airs 
and tunes as end with the firſt ſtrain, and intimate that 
the ſong is to be begun again, and ended with the firſt 


It. 

DAALDER. See DoLLAR and Colin, 

DAB, in /chthyology, a name given by the Engliſh to a ſmall 
fiſh of the PLEURONEC TES kind, called by authors the 
paſſer a/per and limanda. 

It is a flat fiſh, ſuperior in goodneſs to the common plaiſe, 

but inferior in ſize, covered with ſmall ſcales, rough at 

their extremities, and edged as it were with teeth; the 
eyes are on the right ſide, and are placed very cloſe to- 
gether. It is generally of an uniform brown colour on 

the upper ſide, though ſometimes ſhaded with a darker z 

the lower part of the body is white, Ihe lateral line is 

incurvated at the beginning, and then proceeds ſtrait to 
the tail. It is in beſt ſeaſon in February, March, and 

April, ſpawns in May and June, and becomes flabby 

during the reſt of ſummer. The /mear-dab reſembles the 

former; its back is covered with ſmall ſmooth ſcales, of 

a light brown colour, and ſpotted with yellow; the belly 

is white, and marked with five large duſky ſpots. It is 

equally good with the common dab, Pennant, 

It is caught in the Mediterranean and Engliſh ſeas. 
DABUH, a name given by the Arabs to the HY ANA. 
DACE, in Ichthyolagy, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called 

by authors the /euciſcus. According to the new ſyſtem of 

rtedi, this is a ſpecies of the cyprinus; and it is called 
by ſome albicu/a. | 

Ir is diſtinguiſhed from other fiſhes by its reſembling the 

chub in ſize, but that it is ſmaller and whiter, and has a 

ſmaller head in proportion to its body, Its length is ſel- 

dom more than ten inches. It has no teeth in its jaws, 
but like the reſt of the leather-mouthed fiſhes has them 

in the throat. It is very common in our rivers, and is a 

remarkably lively fiſh. They ſpawn in February, and 

the males at that time are ſpotted and ſcabby, as in the 
A | 


rudd, 


* 


* 
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- Small dace may be put into a glaſs jar with freſh water, 


rudd, &c. and are in higheſt ſeaſon for the table in April 
and May; but they are never a very well-taſted fiſh, or 
much eſteemed, 

This fiſh gives the expert angler great diverſion. The 
dace will bite at any fly; but he is more than ordinarily 
fond of the ſtone-caddis, or May-fly, which is plentiful 
in the latter end of April, and the whole month of May. 
In warm weather this fiſh very ſeldom refuſes a fly at the 
top of the water; but at other times he muſt have the 
bait ſuuk to within about three inches NM the bottom. 


The winter fiſhing ſor dace requires a os ba oy bait : 
* * . 3 . 2 22 . - 
this is a white maggot with a reddiſh hed; Which is the 


produce of the eggs of the beetle, and is turned up with 
the plough in great abundance. A parcel-of theſe put 
in any veſlel, with the earth they were taken in, will kcep 
many months, and are an excellent bait, | 


and there preſerved alive for a long time, if the water be 
properly changed, they have been obſerved to eat no- 
thing but the animalcula in the water. They will grow 
"wy tame by degrees. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 487, p. 23. 
eq. c 

DACOLITHUS, in Tchtbhyelogy, a name given by many to 
a ſmall f6ſh, a ſpecies of the loach, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of cbitis barbatulea aculeata by Ray and others. 
It is a very ſmall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding two, or at the 
utmoſt three inches in length. Its head is broader and 
flatter than the reſt of the body; its back is of a duſky 
brown, ſpotted with black, and its belly yellow. It has 
two beards on each fide of the upper-jaw; and on the 
coverings of the gills has, on each ſide, two prickles, 
or a double-pointed ſharp hook, by means of which it 
moves itſelf about among the ſtones. This fiſh loves 
ſhallow waters with a ſtony bottom, and ſpawns in May 
and June. Willughby. | 
There is another ſpecies of this fiſh, which has ten 
beards about its mouth, and otherwiſe reſembles this. 

© There is an opinion that they ſwallow. little ſtones, and 

they have hence the German name ſignifying ſtone-fwal- 
lowers, or ſtone-biters 

DACRYODES, in Medicine, a term applied to ulcers, 
which are continually yielding a putrid matter. 
The word is formed from dangu, tear, and kideg, Form; 
denoting the ulcers to weep, or ſhed ſomewhat like tears. 

DACRYOMN. - See Tears. | | 

DACTYL, DacrrLvus, a foot in the Latin and Greek 
poetry, conſiſting of a long ſyllable, followed by two 
ſhort ones: as cam. 
Some ſay it is derived from Gaxtua's, a finger, becauſe 
it is divided into three joints, the firſt of which is longer 
than the other two. 
The dadyl is ſaid to have been the invention of Dionyſus 
or Bacchus, who delivered oracles in this meaſure ai 
Delphos, before Apollo. The Greeks call it aaming;. 
The dachi and ſpondee are the molt conſiderable of the 
poetical feet; as being the meaſures uſed in heroic verſe, 
by Homer, Virgil, &c. Theſe two are of equal time, 
but not equal motion. The ſpondee has an even, ſtrong, 


and ſteady pace, like a trot: the day! reſembles the 
nimbler ſtrokes of a gallop. 


DacTYLus was alſo a fort of. dance among the ancient“ 


Greeks, chiefly performed, as Heſychius obſerves, by 
the athletæ. 5 


DacTYLs alſo denote the fruit of the palm- tree, more uſu- 
ally called dates. | | | 

DACTYLETHRA, or DacTYLITHRa, Digitale, among 
the Ancient Phyſicians, a medicine uſed to provoke vomit- 
ing. It was a lortof topical application, and is deſcribed 
at large by Oribaſius. 

DACTYLI, in Antiquity, a name attributed to the firſt 
prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele; who were particularly 


called Da#tyl: Idæi, on account of the goddeſs herſelf, 


who was ſtyled Cybele Idæa, becauſe principally honoured 
on mount Ida in Phrygia. The name Daclyſi is ſuppoſed 
to have been given them on this occaſion: that to pre- 
vent Saturn from hearing the cries of Jupiter, whom 
Cybele had committed to their cuſtody, they uſed to ling 
verſes of their own invention, which by their unequal 
meaſures ſeemed to reſemble the foot called dat; los, — 
This is the account of the grammarian Diomedcs. 

One Sophocles, quoted by Strabo, lib, x. ſpeaks differ- 
ently. According to him they were called Dadiyli, from 
the Greek word 9zuxruns, finger, becauſe their num- 
ber was at firſt equal to that of the fingers of the hand, 
viz. ten; five ot them boys, and as many girls. He 
adde, that ir is to them we owe the invention of iron, 
and the manner of working it, with divers other uſeful 
things. Others make their numbers more, and othe:s 
leſs, than ten. Some, again, make them natives of 
Phrygia,' near the foot of mount Ida; and others bring 
them from other places. | 

However, all the authors Straho had ſeen, he ſays, agreed, 

I 


* 


| „ 
| 
had been miniſters of the mother of the gods, or Cybele 
and that they dwelt at the foot of mount Ida: and they 
probably derived their knowledge of forging metals from 
the fuſion of minerals at the burning of mount Ida. 
It is alſo conjectured by ſome anthors, not that the Cu- 
retes and Corybantes were the ſame with the Dacryli 
Idæi, but that the Curetes and Corybantes were their 
poſterity ; that a hundred men, born in Crete, were firſt 
called Daclyli Idæi; that each of theſe had nine children, 
who were the Curetes ; and that each of the Curetes had 
ten children who were alſo called Dachili Idæi. They 
were CYCLOPIANS, 
Strabo lp gives us the names of four of the Dactyli 
Idæi, which are Salaminus, Damnanzus, Hercules, and 
Acmon. 
DACTYLIC, ſomething that has a relation to da&fyls. 
Anciently, there were da@ylic as well as ſpondaic flutes, 
tibiæ dattilice, The da#ylre flutes confiſted of unequal 
intervals z as the dH yιie foot does of unequal meatures. 
DacTYLIC verſes are hexameter verſes, ending in a dach 
inſtead of a ſpondee ; as {pondaic verſes are thoſe which 
have a ſpondec in the fifth foot inſtead of a dattyl. 
An inſtance of a daelyſic verſe we have in Virg. An. lib. 
Vi. 33- ö 


Bis patriæ cecidire manus: quin p! otinus omnia 
Perlegerent oc — a 


DACTYLIOMANCY, DacrYLIOMAN TIA, a ſort of di- 
vination performed by means of a ring. | 

The word is compoſed of the Greek zavrehieg, ring, of 

daurubog, finger, and uarrua, divination. 

Dattylromancy conhiſted principally in holding a ring, ſuſ- 

pended by a fine thread, over a round table, on the edge 

whereof were made divers marks with the twenty-four 


ing over the table, ſtopped over certain of the letters, 
which, being joined together, compoſed the anſwer 
required, 
But the operation was preceded and accompanied by ſe- 
veral ſuperſtitious ceremonies; for firft the ring was to 
be conſecrated with a great deal of myſtery: the perſon 
who held it was to be clad in linen garments, to the very 
ſhoes; his head was to be ſhaved all round; and in his 
hand he was to hold vervain. And before he proceeded 
on any thing, the gods were firſt to be appeaſed by a 
formulary of prayers, &c. Ammianus Marcellinus gives 
the proceſs at large in his twenty-ninth book. . 
DACTYULIS, in Betany. See Cuck's-foot GRASS. 
DACTY LONOMY, DacTyLonoOM1a, from Faxtuacg, 
finger, and vows, law, the art of accounting, or num- 
bering, by the fingers. 
The rule is this: the left thumb is reckoned 1, the index 
2, and ſo on to the right thumb, which is the tenth, and 
of conſequence is denoted by the cypher ©. 
DACTYLUS, in chthyol;gy, a name uſed by many authors 
for the ſolen, or razor-fiſh, ſuppoſed to be the dactylus of 
Pliny, to which he attributes a quality of being luminous 
in the dark: but Mir. Reaumur bas obſerved, that the 
common ſolen, or razot- fiſh, has no ſuch quality; but that 
the ps, or, as the French call it, the dil, has: and 
theteſore it follows, either that the phe/as is the dattylus of 
Pliny, or elſe that this author has attributed to one ſpe- 
cies of fiſh what is the peculiar property of another. 
lhe (hell of this creature is not at all luminous, but on] 
its body and juices; and in this it is ro way allied to 
ſome kinds of fiſh, which ate known to have the quality 
of ſhining in the dark, fince thole never ſhine till they 


have their luminous quality at all times, even when juſt 
taken out of the ſea. The glow-worm has only a part 
of its body luminous, but the pho/as is luminous all over, 
and is equally ſo in every part: and when the fiſh is taken 
whole out of the ſhell, and Jaid in a dark place, every 


ther is the light peculiar to the external ſurſace of the 
fiſh, but common to the whole body: for if it be wounded 
tranſverlely, or longitudinally, the cut parts are equally 
luminous with the other ſurfaces. 

The ys is therefore atrue natural phoſphorus, and, 
like the artificial phoſporus of urine, it renders every 
thing luminous that it is rubbed againſt. — 

Mr. Reaumur obſerved of this tiſh, that when freſh 
caught it abounds with water, and that this water natu- 
rally drops away in the handling it; and, according to 
Pliny's jult obſcrvation, Wieſe very drops of water are 
luminous, ; | 
The light which this 6ſh gives to bodies that touch it, is 
not of any long continuance, but remains only while 
they are wet. Mr. Reaumur obſerved, that the light 
upon his fingers grew fainter and fainter by degrees as 
they dried; and that on dipping them in water to waſh 


them, 


that they were the firſt who wrought in iron ; that they | 


letters of the alphabet. The ring in ſhaking, or vibrat- 


are in a ſtate of decay, and in part rotten ; whereas thele _ 


part of its ſurface ſhines with a very bright light. Nei- 
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Fears. 


DAM , 


0 them, it brightened up again. This author was thus 


encouraged to attempt ſome way of keeping the fiſh, 
ſo as to make it a phoſphorus ready for uſe at pleaſure ; 
but this did not ſucceed to his wiſhes, 

In the ſummer months, the fiſh may be kept ſeveral days 
freſh; and with their Sr oye but as they be- 
gin to decay, they gradually loſe it. It ſeems alſo, that 


. there being ſome dead ones among the living, would 


make them loſe their luminous quality, even in that 
which is their beſt ſtate. Ir is well known, that the 
PHOLAS lives in holes within ſtones, from whence it can- 
not get out; and Mr. Reaumur cauſing ſome of theſe 
ſtones to be taken up, in which, on breaking, there ap- 
peared to be ſome dead ones, and ſome alive, found that 
the living fiſh from theſe ſtones had not their luminous 
property, which ſeemed as it were extinguiſhed by the 
dead and ſtinking ones. Mem. Acad. des Scienc. ann. 
1723. 


DacTtyLus Idæus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


many authors tothe BELEMNITES; ſuppoſed erroneouſly 
by many, to be the /yncurivs of the ancients. For other 
meanings of the word, fee DacTYLt. 


DADO, in Arechitefure, is by ſome writers_nſed for that 


part in the middle of the pedeſtal of a column between 
its baſe and cornice. It is of a cubic torm, whence it is 
alſo denominated aye, 


DADUCHI, in Antiquity, prieſts of Ceres. 


That goddeſs, having loſt her daughter Proſerpine, ſay 
mythologiſts, began to make ſearch for her at the begin- 
ning of the night. In order to do this in the dark, ſhe 
lighted a torch, and thus ſet ſorth on her travels through- 
out the world: for which reaſon it is, that ſhe is always 
ſecn repreſented with a lighted torch in her hand. 

Oa this account, and in commemoration of this pretended 
exploit, it became a cuſtom for the prieſts, at the feaſts 
and ſacrifices of this goddeſs, to run about in the tem- 
ple, with torches, after this manner ; one of them took 
a lighted torch from off the altar, and holding it with his 
band, 1an with it to a certain part of the temple, where 
he gave it to another, ſaying to him, 7701 trado: this ſe- 
cond ran aſter the like manner, to another part of the 
temple, and gave it to the third, and ſo of the reſt. 
From this ceremony the prieſts became denominated da- 
duchi, Sadzxu, q. d. torch-bearers; from Jas, an unc- 
tuous aud refinous wood, as pine, fir, &c. whereof the 
ancients made torches; and ex, 1 have, I hold. 

The Athenians alſo gave the name daduchus to the high- 
prieſt of Hercules. 


DADALA, in Antiquity, two feſtivals in Bœotia, one of 


which was obſerved by the Platzans at Alalcomenus, 
where was the largeſt grove in all Bœotia. Here they 
aſſembled, and expoſing to the open air pieces of ſodden 
fleſh, carefully obterved whether the- crows that came to 
feed upon them took their flight, and then hewed down 
all thoſe trees on which any of them alighted, and 
formed them into ſtatues, which by the ancient Greeks 
were called dædala, Jai ana. 

The other ſolemnity was by far the greateſt and moſt re- 
markable of the two, being celebrated only once in ſixty 
For the ceremonies obſerved in it, ſee Pott. Ar- 
chæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. 


DADIS, among the Greeks, a ſolemn feſtival that laſted 


three days, during all which time Hades, or torches, were 
kept burning, which gave occaſion to the name. Pott. 
Archæol. Grzc. hb. 11. cap. 20. 


DAMON, Aae, a name the ancients gave to certain 


ſpirits, or genii, which they ſay appeared to men, either 
to do them ſervice, or to hurt them. | 

The Greek word aw, is derived (according to Plato, 
in his Cratylus, p. 398. ed. Serrani, vol. i.) from Jay- 
war, knowing, or iutelligent; but according to others from 
aich, to diſtribute. See the Scholiaſt on Homer, II. i. 
ver. 222. Either of theſe derivations agrees with the 
oſſice aſcribed to damons by the ancient heathens, as the 
ſpicits imruſted with the ;/pc#ton and government of man- 
kind. For, according to the philoſophers, d@mens held 
a middle rank between the celeſtial gods and men on 
earth, and carried ou all intercourſe between them; con- 
veying the addreſſes of men to the gods, and the divine 
benefits to men. Plutarch. de Defect. Orac. p. 415, et 
ſeq. Platon. Sympoſ. p. 202. tom. ili. ed Serfant. Apu— 
leius de Deo Socrat. p. 674. 677. d. Delph. Iamblichus 
de Myſter. Avgult. de Civ. Dei. 5 
It was the opinion of many, that the celeſtial divinities 
did not themſelves interpoſe in human affairs, but com- 
mitted the entire adminiſtration of the government of 
this lower world to theſe ſubaltern deities. Negue enim 


pro majeſtate deum celeſiium fuer it, hac chart et.. Apuleius 


de Deo Socratis, p. 677. 


Cun&ta cœliſtium coluntate, nu- 


mine & authoritate, ſed da monum objeguto, &-operd, & mi- 


nifterio fler i arbitrandum eſt. Id. p. 675. Hence they 
became the objects of dwine worſhip, Fidel are ne- 
Vor. ll, N go. b 


| 


D K M 

thing, ſays Celſus (apud Origen; cont. Cell. 116; vili. p. 
393.) ꝛohat, harm can there be to join in the public feflivals ? 

f there are dæmons, then it is certain that they are gods, in 
whom we are to confide, and to whom we ſhould offer fecrifice 
and prayers, to render them propitious, . i 
Several of the heathen philoſophers held, that there were 
ſeveral kinds of demons; that ſome of them were ſpi- 
ritual ſubſtances of a more noble origin than the human 
race, and that others had once been men. Apuleius de 
Deo Socratis, p. 684. 690. Ammonius apud Plutarch. 
de Defect. Orac. p. 431. tom. ii. ed. 1624, Plato in 
Timæo, p. 41, 42. 69. 71. 75. bh 
But thoſe demons that were he more immediate objects 
of the eſtabliſhed worſhip among it the ancients nations 
were human ſpirits, ſuch as were believed to become dæ- 
mons or deities after their departure from their bodies; 
Plutarch teaches (Vit. Romul. p. 36. ed. Paris) that ac- 
cording to a divine nature and juſtice, the ſouls of virtuous 
men are advanced to the rank of demons ; and that from dæ- 
mons, i/ they are properly purified, they are exalted into gods, 
not by any political inſtitution, but according to right reaſon. 
The fame author ſays in another place (De If. & Gſir. 
p. 361.) that I1/is and Ofiris were, for their virtue, changed 
from good demons inte gods, as were Hercules and Bacchus 
afterwards, receiving the united honours both of gods and 
demons. Heſiod, and other poets, who have recorded 
the ancient hiſtory or traditions, on which the public 
faith and worſhip were founded, aſſert, that the men of 
the golden age, who were ſuppoſed to be very good, be- 
came demons after death, and diſpenſers of good things 
to mankind. = 

Though demon is often uſed, in a general ſenſe, as equi- 
valent to a deity; and is accordingly applied to fate or 
fortune, or whatever elſe was regarded as a god, yer thoſe 
demons who were the more immediate objects of divine 
worſhip amongſt the heathens, were human ſpirits ; as 
is ſhewn in Farmer on Miracles, chap. iii. ſect. 2. | 
The word demon is uſed indifferently in a good and in a 
bad ſenſe, In the former ſenſe it was very commonly 
uſed amongſt the ancient heathens, We muſt not, ſays 
Menander, hint any dæmon to be evil, hurtful to good 
life, but every god to be gord, Nevertheleſs, thoſe are cer- 
tainly miſtaken who affirm, that demon never ſignifies an 
evil being till after the times of Chriſt. Pythagoras 
held demons who ſent diſeaſes to men and cattle, Diogen. 
Laert. Vit. Pythagor. p. 514. ed. Amſtel. Zaleucus, 
in his preface to his Laws (apud Stobzum, Serm.. 42.) 
ſuppoſes an evil d@mon might be preſent with a man, 
to influence him to injuſtice. The damons of Empedocles 
were evil ſpirits, and exiles from heaven. Plutarch 
IIe 78 un Ga dave ee hal. And in his life of Dion 
(p- 958.) he ſays, It was the opinion of the ancients, that 
evil and miſchievous demons, out of envy and hatred to good 
men, oppoſe whatever they do. Scarce did any opinion more 

enerally prevail in ancient times than this, viz. that as 
the departed ſouls of good men became good demons, fo 
the departed ſouls of bad men became evil d&mons. See 
Chalcid. in Planton. Tim. cap. 135. p. 330. 
It has been generally thought, that by dæmons we are to 
underſtand devils, in the Septuagint verſion of the Old 
Teſtament ; but it has been ſhewn, that the word is in 
that verſion certainly applied to the ghoſts of ſuch dead 
men as the heathens deified, in Deut. xxxii. 17. Pf, cvi. 
37. What is offered on this head by Mr. Farmer, in his 
Eſſay on the Dæmoniacs of the New Teſtament, is much 
confirmed by what occurs in fir Iſaac Newton's Chro- 
nology, p-. 160, 161. That demon often bears the ſame 
meaning in the New Teſtament, and particularly in Acts 
xvii. 18. 1 Cor. x. 21. 1 Tim. iv. 1. Rev. ix. 13. is 
ſhewn at large by Mr. Joſeph Mede (Works, p. 623, et 
ſeq.) That the word is applied a hay human ſpirits 
in the New Teſtament, Mr. Farmer has attempted to 
ſhew in the forementioned Eſſay, p. 208, et ſeq. As to 
the meaning of the word demon in the fathers of the 
Chriſtian church, it is uſed by them in the ſame manner 
it was by the heathen philoſophers, eſpecially the latter 
Platoniſts; that is, ſometimes for departed human ſpi- 
rits, and at other times for ſuch ſpirits as had never in- 
habited human bodies. In the fathers indeed the word 
is more commonly taken in an evil ſenſe than in the 
ancient philoſophers. Beſides the two forementioged 
kinds ot demos, the fathers as well as the ancient phi- 
loſophers, held a third, viz. ſuch as ſprang from the 
congreſs of ſuperior beings with the daughters of men. 
In the theology of the ancients, theſe were the worſt kind 
of demons. Lertullian's Apology, cap. 22. Lactantius, 
Div Inſtitut, lib. ii. cap. 15, 
Different orders of demons had different ſtations and em- 
ployments aſſigned them by the ancients. Geod demons 
were conſidered as the authors of good to mankind z evil 
demons brought innumerable evils both upon men and 
beaſts, Amongſt evil W there was a great diſtinc- 


tion 
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tion with reſpect to the office aſſigned them; ſome com- 
pelled men to wickedneſs, others ſtimulated them to 
madneſs. Sce D MONIAC. 


DAMONIAC, Aauyyurifouer, one poſſeſſed by a demon, 


Demoniacs, or (if we may be allowed the expreſſion) de- 


\ . monized per ſons, were ſuch as were thought to have a qæ- 


mon or dzmons inſpiring and afvating them, ſuſpending 
the ſaculties of their minds, and governing the members 
of their bodies, The dæmons were ſuppoſed to inform 
the bodies of the poſſeſſed, in the ſame manner that their 
own fouls did at all other. times. Hence it came to paſs, 
that every thing ſaid or done by the demoniacs, was of. 
ten aſcribed to the indwelling dæmons. Plato (apud 
Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p, 405. Oxon.) affirms, that dæ- 
moniacs do not uſe their own dale? or tongue, but that of the 
damons who have entered into them. And Lucian, when 
ſtating the common opinion concerning perſons thought 
to be poſſeſſed, ſays, The patient 15 filent, the demon re 
turns the anſwer to the queſtions that are aſked. Accord- 
ingly we find in the New Teſtament, that what was faid 
and done by the damoniacs themſelves, is (in conformity 
to the vulgar language) very often referred to the dæ- 
mons by whom they were ſuppoſed to be inſpired and 
actuated. And demoniacs having been educated in the 
common opinion concerning the nature and 1eality of 
poſſeſſions, did (as it is natural to ſuppoſe they, would) 
frequently fancy themſelves to be poſſeſſed by dæmons, 
or that they were dæmons themſelves, and ſpoke and 
ated in conformity to the apprehended ſentiments and 
inclinations of thoſe ſpirits. Hence their dread of Chriſt's 
power, and their treaties and expoſtulations with him. 
See Farmer's Letters in auſwer to Dr. Worthington, p. 


98. and p. 139- | 
The peculiar ſymptoms of the demoniacs were certain 
kinds of inſanity, ſuch as the ancients could not account 
for by natural cauſes, and ſeemed to argue the ſeizure of 
the underſtanding by a malevolent demon, who inſti- 
gated the unhappy patient to every thing that was extra- 
vagant and 42 to himſelf and others. Among the 


Greeks, the Latins, the Jews, and other caſtern people, 


none were thought to be poſſeſſed whoſe underſtandings 


were not diſturbed. Amongſt the primitive Chriltians 
alſo, reputed demoniacs were all mad, melancholy, or 
epileptic perſons; and ſuch likewiſe were all the 4% mo- 
macs of the New Teſtament; as is ſhewn by Dr. Sykes 
in his Inquiry, and Farther Inquiry concerning this ſub- 
ject, and by Mr. Farmer in his Eſſay upon it, chap. i 
ſet. 5, 6. Both theſe writers have alſo taken much 
pains to ſhew, that the dæmons to whom poſſeſhons were 
referred by the ancients, were conſidered as human ſpi— 
rits. Joſephus ſays in expreſs terms, that dæmons are 
the ſpirits of wicked men, who enter the living, and kill tho/e 
wha receive no help, De Bello Jud. lib. vii. cap. 6. ſect. 
3. And Juſtin 'Martyr affirms (Apol. I. al. ii. p. 65. 
Pariſ. 1620.) that thee perſons who are ſeized and thrown 
down by the ſouls of the deceaſed, are ſuch as all men agree 
in calling dæ moniacs and mad. 

In the tranſlation of the New Teſtament in vulgar uſe, 
we frequently read of perſons having or being pe//eſſed by 


a devil or devils, and of Chriſt's co/{ing out devils, But the 


Scripture never deſcribes more than one evil ſpitit by the 
word devil; and never repreſents any perſons as pol- 
ſeſſed by the devil, or by devils, not even 1n a ſingle in- 
ſtance, notwithſtanding the great ſrequency with which 
the evangeliils ſpeak on the ſubject of poſſeſſions. In 
all the inſtances in which the term devil occurs in the 
Engliſt, tranflation of the New Teſtlament, the original! 
word is demons (TalAgveg, Saud, Saiwon? Lil and 
not that from whence comes the Engliſh word devil ta- 
Cx). As poſielling demons were in the age of the 
Goſpel univerſaily 1cgarded as human ſpirits, it is very 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the ſacred writers employ the 
term dæ mon in reference to poſleſſions, in the lame ſenſe 
in which all other perſons did; eſpecially as they have 
given us no[notice of their uſing the word in a new or 
peculiar ſenſe, and have ev-n themſclves certainly uſed 
it on other occaſions to deſcribe ſuch dead men as the 
ſuperſtition of the heathens deified, and corrupt Chrit- 
tians have propoſed as objects of worthip. 1 Cor. x. 20, 
21. 1 Tim. iv. 1. Rev; ix. 20. 

Whether there ever were any real dementiacs, is a quel- 
tion that will be conſidered under the article Da Mo- 
NLACAL pH Von. 

In the Romiſh church, there is a particular oſſice ſor the 
exorcilm of dæmenlacs. 


Da MONIACS are aiſo a party or branch of the Anabaptiſts, 


whole diſtinguiſhing tenet it is, that the devils ſhall be 
ſaved at the end of the world, 


D/AZMONIACAL poſeffimm. In the ages of ignorance and 


ſuperſtition, the credulous part of mankind were ealily 
perſuaded to believe, that maniacs and epileptics were 
really poſſeſſed by demons: but thoſe who conſulted 
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their reaſon, and gained an inſight into nature, pro- 

nounced what commonly paſſed for dæmeniacal poſſeſſions, 

to be mere natatal diſorders. The divine Hippocrates 
wrote his book IIe Inpyg vooy, to ſhew that the epilepſ 

has nothing in it ſupernatural, more than any other diſ- 
temper ; and to expoſe the ignorance and impiety of 
thoſe who aſcribe it to the immediate agency of the 
gods, and accordingly undertook to cure it by expiations 

{ and charms. Amongſt many other conſiderations which 
he has wged to prove that epileptical diſtempers owe 
their riſe to natural cauſes, he obſertes, (De Morbo Sa- 
cro, p. 307. ed. Fcelii) that geats are remarkably ſubjeft to 
the epilepſy; and, en diſſecting the head, the brain is found to 
be overchar ged with a rheum of a very bad ſmell; a plain 
proefs he adds, that the animal is diſeaſed, not poſſeſſed by a 
474%. 

Indeed the docttine of dæmeniacal poſſeſſions is ſo mani- 
feſtly repugnant to the petfections of God, and to that 
fixed order of cauſes and effeAs which we diſcover in 
every part of nature, and particularly in the human ſyſ- 
tem, that few perhaps in this enlightened age would ap- 
pear in its defence, were it not for an apprehenſion that 
it is ſuppoited by the authority of revelation. Various 
expretuons uſed by Chriſt and his apoſtles are thouyht 
by fome to afſert or imply the reality of poſſeſſions, We 
are told, that the people brought to Jeſus were ſuch as 
were p?/oſſed and vexed with unclean \pirits ; and that he 
coi ont ſpirits with his word, But perhaps theſe learned 
writers do not ſuſſiciently conſider, that the reality of 
pofleſſions and diſpoſſeſſions was never taught by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles as a doQtine z and that they could not, 
with propriety, interpoſe their authority in eſtabliſhing 
the reality of pofleſſions, conſideted as the fecret cauſe 
of thoſe diſorders imputed to them: for the miraculous 
cure of theſe diſorders being a part of that evidence 
which was deſigned for the conviction of unbelievers, 
we are to judge of the nature of the miracle in queſtion 
by reaſon alone, not by an authority which cannot be 
admitted previous to its performance. Beſides, as poſ- 
| ſeſhon by dæmons was anciently thought to produce 
ſome maniacal diſorder; and the expulſion or departure 
of dæmons was thought to effect a removal of the diſ- 
order, or a recovery of the underſtanding ; it hence came 
to paſs that poſſeſſions and diſpoſſeſſions were in common 
life uſed to expreſs thoſe outward and ſenſible ſympioms 
they were thought to produce, or the diſorder and cure of 
reputed d&nimiacs. It is very common to give to an ef- 
fect the name of the cauſe io which it is aſcribed. And 
whenever the fuppoſed caufe or author of any thing is 
put for the thing itſelf, the cauſe or author is not in- 
cluded. When Ceres, for example, ſtands for corn, and 
Bacchus for wine; corn and wine alone are intended. 
In like manner demonacal poſſeſſion was uſed merely to 
expreſs madneſs, without taking the cauſe into the ac- 
count. Joſephus (Bell. Jud. lib. ii, cap. 13, ſeck. 4.) 
ſays, concerning certain demagogues, that they perſuaded 
the multitude to be peſſeſſed by demons, when his whole 
meaning was,“ That the people were worked up into a 
* phrenſy by the artifices and eloquence of their leaders.“ 
Thus, amongſt the moderns, lauacy, which at firſt de- 
noted that peculiar Kind of phrenſy over which the moon 
was ſuppoſed to have an influence, is now uſed for 
phrenſy in general. Nor are the evangeliſts to be blamed 
for delcribing the diforder and cure of demeniacs in the 
popular language, that is, by poſſeſſions and diſpoſſeſ- 
hons; inaſmuch as they might adopt the popular lan— 
guage on this ſubject (as they certainly have done on 
other ſubjects, and all other perſons daily do) without 
deſigning to eſtabliſh the docttine on which it was ori- 
ginally founded, 
Did we not conſider how far prejudice is capable of per- 
verting the underſtanding, it muſt ſeem incredible, that 
Chriſtians ſhould form their judgment of the fentiments 
of the lacred writers concerning poſſeſſions by their de- 
ſcriptions of demoniacs, rather than by their profefled 
doctriue concerning dazmons. If what all the prophets 
of God, under both Teſtaments, have taught us con- 
cerning the utter inability of dæmons or heathen deities 
to do either good or harm to mankind; if this doctrine 
be true, there never was, nor can be, a real demoniac. 

DASION, in Chronology, the Macedonian name for the 
Athenian month ANTHESTER1ON, which was the ſixth 
of their year, and anſwered to the latter part of our No- 
vember, and beginning of December. Sec Modu. 

DDAFFODIL, in Botauy. See NARcissus. 

DavFoDIL Lilly, See AMARYLL 1s. 

Dar#tODIiL, Sea, Pancratium, in Botany, a genus of the 
hexandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flowers are encloſed in an oblong ſpatha, or ſheath, and 
have a funnel-ſhaped cylindrical nectarium of one leaf, 
ſpreading open at the top, with fix ſpear-ſhaped petals, 

| whick are inſerted on the outfide of the nectarium, and 
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ſix long ſtamina inſerted in the brim of the nectarium, 
terminated by oblong proſtrate ſummits; they have a 

three corneted obtuſe germen ſituated under the flower, 
ſupporting a long ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 
ſtigmaz the germen afterwards becomes a roundiſh 
three-cornered capſule with three cells, filled with glo- 
bular ſeeds. There are nine ſpecies. Miller. 

DAGON, in Mythology, an idol of the Philiſtines, repre- 
ſented under the figure of a man without thighs, with 
his body ending in the tail of a fiſh bending up backward; 
and covered with ſcales from the reins to the lower part 
of the belly. Dagon ſignifies % in Hebrew. Encycl. 

DAGYSA, a marine animal with which the ſea abounds, 
not twenty leagues from the coalt of Spain, firſt diſco- 
vercd by Mr. Banks and De. Solander, who to this new 
genus of marine animals gave the name of dagy/a, from 
the likeneſs of one ſpecies of them to a gem. It is of an 
angular figure, about three inches long, and one thick, 
with a hollow paſſing quite through it, and a brown ſpot 
on one end, which they conjeCtured to be its ſtomach ; 
four of theſe adhered together by their ſides, when they 
were taken, and were thought at firit to be one animal; 
but on being put in a glaſs of water they ſoon ſeparated, 
and ſwam about briſkly. Several ſpecimens of them were 
taken, adhering together, ſometimes to the length of a 
yard or more, and thining in the water with very beau- 
tiful colours. But the colours of the CAR IN IUM opal:- 
num, were ſtill more beautiful and vivid. | 

DAILE, in a ſhip, the trough wherein the water runs over 
the decks, | 

DAILY, in Aſtronomy. See Diuk NAL. | 

DAIRIT, or Daiko, in the Hiftery of Japan, is the ſove- 
reign pontiff of the Japaneſe ; or, according to Kzemp- 
fer, the hereditary ecclefiaſtical monarch of Japan. In 
effect, the empiie of Japan is at preſent under two fo- 
vercigns, viz an eccleſiaſtical one, called the darro, and 
a ſeculiar one, who bears the title of kubo. The laſt is 
the emperor, and the former the oracle of the religion of 
the country. 

DAIRY, or Dairv-houſe, in Rural Architecture, a build- 
ing where milk, butter, cheeſe, whey, &c. are made or 
kept. See MiLEk, BUTTER, &c. 

D Als. See DEIs. 

Das, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia claſs: 
the characters of which ate, that it has a four - leaved in- 
voluctum, the corolla is divided into five parts, and the 
fruit is a ſingle · ſeeded berry. 

DAISY, in Eetany, Bellis, a genus of the ſyngengſia polyga- 
mia ſuperflua claſs, Its characters are theſe : it bath a 
radiated diſcous flower, compoſed of many hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the diſk, and female flowers, which form 
the border or rays, included in a common empalement ; 
the kermaphrodite flowers have an oval germen, at- 
tended by five thort ſtamina ; the germen afterward be 
comes a ſingle naked feed, placed vertically. There are 

three ſpecies ; the firſt of which are the common dazjy, 
which grows naturally in paſtures; the ſecond is a na- 
tive of the Alps; the third is the garden dai, of which 
there are ſeveral varieties. The garden day flowers in 
April and May; when they make a pretty variety, be- 
ing intermixed with plants of the fame growth: they 
thould be planted in a ſhady border, and a loamy foil 
without dung, in which they may be preſerved without 
varying, provided the roots are tranſplanted and parted 
every autumn ; which, with keeping them from weeds, is 
all the culture they require, 

The common little 4% has the reputation of being a 
very eminent medicine of the tribe of vulneraries. 'The 


roots and leaves arc preſcribed, freſh gathered, both ex- | 


ternally and internally, in bruiles and in wounds. They 
make a ſoit of cataplaſm of the whole plant, bruiſed, 
in [ome parts of the kingdom, which they apply to the 
part, and give the juice internally at the ſame time. 
The ladies have an opinion alſo, that the roots of this 
plant have a power of ſtopping the growth of animals, 
and with this intent give a decoQtion of them in milk to 
the puppies of their favourite breed, to keep them ſmall. 
J he two ſpecics of tellts uſed in medicine are, the es 
major, Called alſo ſeucauthemum vulgare, in Englith ox-eye 
daiſy; and the beilis minor, called allo conjoltda minima, or 
ſymphytum minds, of molt repute for phyſical virtues, be- 
ing citeemed a good attenuant, refolvent, healer, cooler, 
and altringent, cllicacious againſt intumeſcences of the 
blood, hamorrhages, &c. 
Foreign Diſpenſatory- writers deſcribe a water, ſyrup, con- 
icrve, eflence, tincture, extract, and fixed ſalt, prepared 
from this plant. | 
Daisy, blue, or Globe DAs, Globularia, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the tetrandria menogynia claſs. Its charactets are 
theſe : it has a flower compoſed of many florets, which 
are included in one common ſcaly empalement; and 


each floret is tubulous, and cut into four parts at the top. 
8 
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They have four ſtamina, terminated by diſtin fum- 
mits; and in the bottom of the tube is ſituated an oval 
germen, which becomes an oval ſeed, fitting in the coma 
ron empalement. There are ſix ſpecies. 

This plant is to be found in the gardens of the curious, 
and is a vulnerary. 

DatsY, great, in Botany. See CHAMOMILE. 

Daisy, middle. See LE»OaRÞD's Bane, 

DatsyY, ex-eye. Lee Corn MaryGoLD. 

DAKER her, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name for the ortygo« 
metra, a bird of the gaſlinaceous Kind, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the quail, and cailed by the Italians the king of the 
quails, re delle quaglte, It is larger than the quail, and is 
common in Ireland, and in ſome of the northen countics 
of England. Ray. See Land-Ra1.. 

DAKIR, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for the twentieth part of 
a laſt of hides. 

According to the ſtatute of 51 Hen. III. De compeſitione 
ponderum & menſurarum, a lojt of hides conſiſts of twenty 
dakirs, and every dakir of ten hides, But by 1 Jac. cap. 


33. one laſt of hides or ſkins is twelve dozen. Sce 
DickER. 


DALE A, in Botany, See PSORALI4A. 

DALECHAMPIA, ſo called in honour of Jacobus Dale- 
champ, a curious botaniſt, a genus of the monoecia me- 
nadeiphia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male 
and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male flowers 
have no petals, but many ftamina; the female flowers 
have a roundiſh three-conered germen, which after- 
wards becomes a round three-cornered capſule, having 
three cells, each containing one roundiih feed. We 
have but one ſpecies of this plant in England, which is a 
native of Jamacia, Miller. 

DALMATICA, a garment with large open ſleaves, wörn 
at firſt only by biſhops, though ſince made a diſtinction 
of degrees; it is ſo called, becauſe it came originally from 
Dalmatia. | 

DALUS, in Antiquity, a certain meaſure of land : whence 
comes dali. The dali prati have been eſtecmed ſuch nat- 
row flips of paſture, as are left between the plowed fur- 
rows in arable land; which, in ſome parts of England 
are called det. The word is applied in Welſh to low 
meadows by a river lide. 

DAM, a boundary or' confinement, as to dam up, or dam 
out: infra damnum ſuum, within the bounds or limits of 
his own property or juriſdiction. Bract. lib. ii. cap. 37. 

DAMAGE, is generally taken for any hurt, or hindrance, 
that a man receives in his eſtate; but more particularly 
for a part of what the jurors are to enquire of in paſting 
verdict for the plaintiff, or defendant, in a civil action, 
be it perſonal or real. After verdi& given of the prin- 
cipal cauſe, they are aſked their conſciences touching 
coſts and damages, which contain the hindrances that the 
plaintiff or demandant hath ſuffered by means of the 
wrong done him by the defendant or tenant. . 

DAMAGE has two ſignifications; the one proper and gene— 

ral, the other ſtrict and relative. Proper, as it is in cafes 
where damages are founded on the ſtatute of 2 Hen. IV. 
cap. 1. and 8 Hen, VI. cap. g. where coſts are included 
within the word damages. Damage then, in its proper 
ſignificatien, is ſaid à de mende, when, by diminution, a 
thing becomes worſe; and in this ſenſe coſts of ſuit ate 
damages to the plantiſf, as by them his ſubſtance is di- 
miniſhed. 
Relattve is when the plantiff declares the wrong done 
him to the damage of ſuch a ſum. This is to be taken 
relatively, for the wrong which paſſed before the writ 
brought; and is aſlelicd by reafon of the treſpaſs aforc- 
ſaid; and cannot extend to the ccsTs of ſuit, which are 
future and of another nature, 

DAMAGE- clear, Danna Clericerum, was a fee aſſeſſed out ot 
all damages exceeding five marks, and recovered in the 
courts of common pleas, king's bench, and exchequer, 
which the plantiff was obliged to pay as a gratuity to 
the prothonotaries and his clerks, for drawing ſpecial 
writs and pleadings; but is aboliſhed by ſtat. 17 Car. II. 
cap. 6. 

DamaGeE fe/ant, or faiſart, is when a ſtranger's beaſts are 

doing huit, or ſpoiling the graſs, corn, woods, &c. of 
another man, without his leave or licence. 
In this caſe, the party whom they damage may diſtrain, 
and impound them, both by night, and by day ; though 
in other caſes, as for rent, ſervices, &c. none may di- 
train in the night. 

DAMASCUS /ee/, a very fine kind of ſteel, made in ſome 

parts of the Levant, and particularly at Damaſcus, re- 
markable for its excellent temper; and uſed chieflv in 
the making of ſword-blades, 
Some Authors aſfure us it comes from the kingdom of 
Golconda in the Eaſt Indies; where the method of tem- 
pering with alum, which the Europeans have never been 
able to imitate, was hiſt invented. 


DAMASE 


DAM 


DAMASK, a fort of ſilken ſtuff, having ſome parts raiſed 

above the ground, repreſenting flowers or other figures. 
Damaſks thould be of drefled ſilks, both in warp and 
woof. It has its name from its being originally brought 
from Damaſcus, in Syria. 
There is alſo a ſtuff in France called the caſſart damaſk, 
made in imitation of the true dama/+, having the woot of 
hair, coarſe ſilk, thread, wool, or cotton. Some have 
the warp of filk, and the woof of thread others are all 
thread, or all wool. 

Daus k is alſo a kind of wrought linen, made in Flanders, 
ſo called, becauſe its large flowers reſemble thoſe of da- 
maſks. It is chiefly uſed for tables: a table-cloth, and a 
dozen of napkins, are called a damo/#-ſervice. 

DAMASKEENING, the art, or act, of adorning iron, 
ſteel, &c. by making inciſions therein, and filling them 
up with gold or flyer wire; chiefly uſed in enriching 
{word-blades, guards and gripes, locks of piltols, &c. 
Its name ſhews the place of its origin, or, at leaſt, the 
place where it has been practiſed in the greateſt perfec- 
tion, viz, the city of Damaſcus in Syria: though M. Fe- 
libien attributes the perfection of the art to his country- 
man Curfinet, who wrought under the reign of king 
Henry IV, 

Damoſkeening is partly moſaic work, partly engraving, 
and partly carving; as moſaic work it conſiſts of pieces 
inlaid ; as engraving, the metal is indented, or cut in 
creux; and as carving, gold and filver are wrought there- 
in in relieve, 

There are two ways of damaſteening : in the firſt, which 
is the molt beautiful, the artiſts cut into the metal with 
a graver, and other tools proper for engraving on ſteel ; 
and afterwards fill up the inciſions, or notches, with a 
pretty thick ſilver or gold wire. In the other which is 
only ſuperficial, they content themſelves to make hatches, 
or ſtrokes acroſs the iron, &c. with a cutting-knife, 
ſuch as is uſed in making of ſmall files. As to the firſt, 
it is neceſſaty the gravings, or inciſions, be made in the 
dove-tail form; that the gold or filver wire, which is 


thruſt forcibly into them, may adhere the more ſtrongly. | 


s to the ſecond, which is the more uſual, the method 


is thus: having heated the ſteel till it changes to a vio- | 


let, or blue colour, they hatch it over and acroſs with 
the knife ; then draw the enſign, or ornament, intended, 
on this hatching, with a fine braſs point, or bodkin. 
This done, they take fine gold wire, and conducting or 
chaſing it according to the figures already deſigned, they 
ſink it carefully into the hatches of the metal with a 
copper tool, 

DAMASSIN, a kind of damaſk, with gold and filver 
flowers, made in warp and woof, or wrought, and not 
raw ſilk. 

DAMASONIUM, in Botany. See Star. headed Mater 
PI AN TAIx. 

DAMASQUITTE, a kind of ſtuff made at Venice, of 
which there are two ſorts; one with gold, the other with 
ſilk; the pieces are eighteen ells long. 

DAMATER, in Mythology, the ſurname of Ceres, 

DAMATRIUS, in Ancient Chronology, the Bœotian name 
of the Athenian month Pyanepſion, which was the fatth 
of their year, and correſponded to the Jaiter part of our 
October and beginning of November. See PYANEP- 
$10N and MonTH, 

DAME was formerly a title of honour, and is ſtill uſed in 
the Engliſh law to denote a lady; but in common accep- 
tation it ſignifies the miſtreſs of a family of the lower 
rank in the country. 

DaME's Violet. See VIOLET. 

DAMELOPRE, a kind of BiLanDER uſed in Holland, 
for conveying merchandize ſrom one canal to another, 
and contrived for commodious paſſage under the bridges. 

DAMIANISTS, a branch of the ancient Acephalous Se— 
verites; who agreed with the Catholics in admitting the 
fourth council; but diſowned any diſtinction of perſons 
in the Godhead, and profeſſed one ſingle nature incapa- 
ble of any difference; and yet they called God, the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. On which account the Se- 
veritze Petritæ, another branch of Acephali, uſed to call 
them Sabellianiſts, and ſometimes Tetraditæ. Thus much 
we learn from Nicephorus Calliſtus, lib. xviii. cap. 49- 


They took their name from Damianus, a biſhop of Alex- | 


andria, who was originally their leader, in the ſixth 
century. 

DAMIER, in Conchyliology, the name given by French na- 
turaliſts to that elegant ſpecies of voluta, the ſpots of 
which ſtand in a checquered order, and geſemble the 
marks of a draught or cheſs board, that being the com- 
mon ſignification of the word damier. See VOL UTA. 

DAMN ATA terra, in Cbemiſiry, the ſame with capur 


mortuum. 


DAMPS, in Natural Hiſlory, are noxious ſteams, or exhal- | 


tations, frequently found in cloſe, ſubtertaneous places, 
particularly mines, pits, and wells, 


E | 


In the German and Saxon languages the word damp fig- 
nifies vapour and exhalation, 

Damps, with teſpect to their nature and effects, may be 
diſtinguiſhed into two kinds: the % is heavier than 
common air, and therefore chiefly lies at the bottom of 
pits and mines. It extinguiſhes flame, precipitates the 
lime of lime-water, and is noxious, and often fatal to 
animals, and on this account called the choake-damp. It is 
a ſpecies of fixed AIR, and has been deſcribed by modern 
writers under that name. It reſembles thoſe uninflam- 
mable vapours, that are produced by the combuſtion of 
in%ammable bodies, as charcoal, and by fermenting and 
effervefcing ſubſtances. This damp is ſometimes viſible, 
and appears in form of a fog, as in a cavern near Pyr- 
mont; and it hangs ſo near the ſurface, that a perſon 


may ſtand upright, without any other inconvenience 


than uncommon heat of his lower extremeties, but 
he cannot without danger bend down his head. Many 
inſtances occur of the fatal effects of this kind of damp. 
Some perſons, digging in a cellar at Paris, were found 
dead, ſtiff as ſtatues, with open eyes, and in the poſture 
of digging. Several others were ſucceſſively deſtroyed 
at Chartres, by going down into a cellar where a baker 
had been accuſtomed to throw hot embers ſrom his oven; 
and one, who was inſtantly killed upon being let down 
into it, was opened ; his lungs were found ſpotted with 
black marks; his inteſtines ſwoln, red, and inflamed ; 
and the muſcles of his legs, thighs, and arms, ſeemed 
to be ſeparated from each other, and from the adjacent 
parts. This caſe was fo ſingular, that it drew the atten- 
tion of the magiſtrate and phyſician, who found that the 
embers had not been properly exſtinguiſhed, and that 
they had raiſed a malignant vapour from the falt-peire, 
with which the cellars in that neighbourhood abound. 
A quantity of water was thrown in to extinguiſh the fire, 
and lay the vapour, and thus the danger was removed. 
Hiſt. de  Academie des Scienc. 1701. 1710. and Con- 
nor's Diſſert. Med Phyſ. 

Miners try the falubrity of the air in pits where they 
work, by carrying down with them a lighted candle 
they ſoon diſcover the effects of the noxious vapour in 
its diminiſhing, and gradually extinguiſhing the flame; 
however they remain ſafely for ſeveral hours in pits where 
a candle cannot burn; but when the damp is fo ſtrong, 
that not only the flame of the candle, but alſo the red- 
neſs of the burning wick is extinguiſhed, they never ven- 
ture to remain a minute, knowing that ſuch a degree of 
damp will be ſoon fatal to animal life, 

The ſecend kind of noxious vapour, though leſs dan- 
gerous than the former, is called the fulminating, or fire- 
damp ; becauſe when touched by the flame of a candle, 
it takes fire, and explodes like gun-powder. This is 
chiefly found in coal-mines, and ſometimes in lead-mines, 
as in thoſe of Mendip-hills. It is lighter than common 
air, and therefore floats near the roots of ſubterrancous 
places; and miners, when it is accidentally inflamed, oy 
when they deſignedly ſet fire to it, in order to deſtroy it, 
lie flat on the ground, and thus eſcape injury. This in- 


flammable vapour may probably be produced by the de- 


compoſition of pyritous matters, with which molt mines, 
and efpecrlly coal-mines, abound. 

In ſome of the coal-pits in the neighbourhood of Men- 
dip-hills, fire-damps almoſt continually happen, ſo that 
great numbers have been killed, maimed, and burnt by 
them. The colliers however continue their work not- 
withſtanding, only uſing the caution of renewing their 
air very quick, and uſing no candles in their work but 
thoſe of a lingle wick, and of ſixty or ſeventy to the 
pound ; which notwithſtanding will give as good a lighr 
there, as others of ten or twelve to the pound in other 
places. They always have the caution to place even theſe 
behind them, and never preſent them to the breaſt of 
the work. When any perſon is burnt by theſe damps, 
they preſently betake themſelves to a good fire, and ſend- 
ing tor a large quantity of cow's milk, they bathe the 
burnt places with this while warm ; and afterwards the 
places will heal by the common cooling ointments, and 
healing plaſters. 

The German miners think themſelves not qualified for 
their buſineſs, if they are not able to make their weather, 
as they exprels it; that is, to cure their damps. Theſe 
are of various kinds in their mines; ſome ſo ſtrong that 
they ſuffocate the workmen ; others leſs violent, and 
only making them faint, without doing them any far- 
ther hurt, unleſs they are ſo imprudent as to continue a 
long time in the place. Ihe common way of curivg the 
damp is by letting the air in and out, and cauling a cir-' 
culation in it. Phil. Tranf, abr. vol. ii. p. 373. 382. 
The pernicious damps in mines ſhew abundantly, that 
nature affords us inflammable air in ſome caſes; and we 
have found by experiments that art can do the ſame, and 


that very probably on the ſame principles with the natu- 
* ral. Sir ] 


ames Lowther having collected the air of ſome 
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of theſe damps in bladders, preſerved-it fo well, that, 
when brought up to London, it would take fire at the 
flame of a candle, on being let out by the orifice of a 
iece of tobacco- pipe. 2 * 
t is well known to all that are verſed in chemical expe- 
riments, that moſt metals emit a great quantity of ſul- 
hureous vapours during the efferveſcence e. undergo 
in the time of their ſolutions in their reſpective men- 


ſtruums. On this principle many have produced an in- 
flammable air by art, like the natural one. It is obſe ved 


that iron, while under ſolution with oil of vittol, emits 


2 very great quantity of theſe vapours, which are very 
ſubtile, and not eaſily condenſed. This vapour being re- 
ceived into bladders, in the ſame manner with the na- 


tural air of fir James Lowther, took fire in the ſame 
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manner, on being let out in a ſmall ſtream, and an- 
ſwered all the phenomena of the natural kind. See 
Aix fixed, and Alk inflammable: | 

There is a vapour called the peas-bloom-damp, on account 
of its ſmell. It always comes in the ſummer-time, an 
hath never been known to be mortal. The miners in the 
Peak of Derby fancy that it ar ſes there from the multi- 
tude of red trefoil flowers, called by them honey-ſuckles. 


AMSEL, DamoisEt, or DAMoISEav, an appellation 
anciently given to all young people of gentee| or noble 
extraction of either ſex, e. gr. to the ſons and daughters 
of kaights, barons, and even of kings. 3 

Hiſtory, we read of the dam/e/ Pepin, damſel 


vii. and viii. and Henry of Upſal's Hiſt. of Suec. lib. in, 


From the ſons of kings, the appellation paſſed to thoſe 


of great lords and barons ; and, at length, to thoſe of gen- 

tlemen who were not yet knights. : 

aus!, at preſent, is applied to all maids, or girls, not 

yet married; provided they be not of the lowelt claſs of 
eople. 

5 M 1 is ſometimes alſo applied to a kind of utenſil put 

in beds, to warm old men's feet, 

It conliſts of a hot iron incloſed in a hollow cylinder, 

which is wrapped round with linen cloth, and keeps its 

warmth,a long time. Some call it a nun. 

AMSON tree, in Bytany, See CHRYSOPHYLLUM and 

PRxu us. 

See PRUNES, 


DANAE, or DaNaCE, Javan, or Savaxn, in Antiquity, a 


coin current among the barbarians, being ſomewhat more 
than the os. This they put into the mouths of 
dead people, to pay for their paſſage over the river 
Acheron. | 


DANAIDES, in the Ancien: Mythology, the daughters of 


Danais, or Danaus, eleventh king of Argos, and bro- 
ther of AEgyptus. 

They were fifty in number, and were eſpouſed to the 
fifty ſons of their uncle Ægyptus. 

Danaus, fearing the accompliſhment of an oracle, which 
had foretold, that he ſhould be expelled his kingdom by 


| 


tion. Salmaſius derives the French, dancer, to dante, from 
the Latin denſare, to thicken; as holding it a practice 
among the ancient fullers to leap and dance as they fulled 
their cloths, | i he 
Some diſtinguiſh the high dance, conſiſting of capers, gam- 
bades, &c from the /ow dance, which is the terra d terra 
or cloſe to the ground. e 

In the carrouſal of king Louis XIII. there were Jances of 
horſes. "Che invention of ſuch dances is attributed to the 
Sybarites, | 

Dancing has always been in uſe among all nations, both 
civilized and barbarous; though held in eſteem among 
ſome, and in contempt among others. Of itſelf, no 
doubt, dincing is harmleſs. There is a time, ſays the 
preacher, to dance; and ſometimes it is even made an aCt 
of religion. Thus David danced before the ark, to ho- 
nour God, and expreſs his exceſ+ of joy for its return 
into the city of Sion. The daughters of Shiloh are like- 
wiſe [iid to hare danced in a yearly feaſt of the Lord. 
Judges, ch. xxi. And we find many references to this 
practice in the religious ſolemaities of the Jews. From 
them it paſſed to the Egyptians, and afterwards to the 
Greeks »nd Romans, with whom it was a principal part 


with which the lime-ſtone meadows of the Peak much of the worſhip of their falſe gods. It afterwards was 
1 abound ; the ſmell of this gives timely notice to get out | adopted in many pagan nations; and Chriſtians in popiſh 
= of the way. conntries celebrated certain ſeſtivals, particularly thoſe 


of the ſacrament, and paſſion of our Lord, with dancing, 
Socrates le rut to dance of Aſpaſia. And the people of 
Crete and Sparta went to the attack dancing, On the 
other hand, Cicero reproaches Galbinius, a confular 


3 Thus, in man, with having d-nced. Tiberius expelled the dancers 
1 Louis le Gros, damſel Richard, prince of Wales. out of Rome: and Domitian excluded ſzvetal members 
x Paſquier will have the word a diminutive of dam, an an- from the ſenate, for having d.nced. Caltor and Pollux 
4 cient name for lord; as in ſome authors we read Dam are ſaid to be the fi:{t who taught the art of dancing; and 
3 Dieu for lord God; dam cbheralier, &c. Though iu its that to the Lacedæmonians: though others attribute the 
25 feminine ſenſe he takes it to come from dam. —0 bers] invention to Min«rva, who, they ſay, danced for joy a- 
$1 derive the word from damicellus, or damnice/lus. a diminu- ter the defeat'of the giants. 
Y tive of domnus, guar paruvus dominus : accordingly, Du- The ancients had three kinds of dances, called bacchic ; 
Y Cange obſerves, that it has been ſometimes written do- the firſt grave, called emmelia, anſwering to our bw 
: menger. dnces and pavanes. The ſecond gay, called cordax, an- 
+ They who hold the Ggnory of Commercy, M. de la Rod u- [wering to our courants, galliards, gavots, and vaults. 
I tells us, anciently held it in the title of damiſeau + and The third, called fecinis, was a mixture of gravity and 
M. de Marca aſſures us, that the nobleſſe of Bern is ſtill | gaie- y. Neoptelemus, ſon of Achilles, taught the Cre- 
divided into three bodies, or claſſes; the barons, the ca- tans a new fort of dance, called Py:rhica, or the armed 
vers, and the dimſels, drmicello:, called in that country dun e; to be uſed in going to war : though, according to 
7 domengers. mythologiſts, the Curetes friſt invented this darce, to 
by The Kings of Denmark and Sweden have the ſame amuſe and divert the infant Jupiter, and to drown his 
: title, as appears from Pontanus's Hiſt. of Denmark, lib. cries with the noiſe and claſh of their ſwords, beating 


againſt their bucklers. 3 

Diodorus Siculus, in the ſourth of his Bibliotheca, aſ- 
ſures us, that Cybele, daughter of Menoes, king of 
Phrygia, and Dindymenis his wiſe, invented divers 
things, and, among others, the flageolet of ſcveral pipes, 
dancing, the tabor, and the cymbal. Numa, it is certain, 
inſtituted a ſort of dance for the falii, prieſts of Mars, 
who made uſe of weapons therein. From theſe dances 
were compoſed another ſort, called ſultatio mimic:rum, 
or the & , dance; wherein the dancers were dreſſed in 
little corflets, with gilt morions, and had bells on their 
legs, and iwords and bucklers in their hands. Lucian 
has an expreſs treatiſe, and Julius Pollux- a chapter, on 
this head; Athenæus, Celius Rhodiginus, and Scaliger, 
alſo makes mention of this dance. 

It is not many years ago ſince Thoinot Arbeau, a dancing- 
maſter of Paris, gave an orcheſography, wherein all the 
ſteps and motions of a dance are written, or noted down; 
as the ſounds of a ſong are ſcored in muſic. Though the 
famous Beauchamp has {ume pretenſions to be the in» 
ventor of this ſecret, and accordingly procured an arret 
in his favour. 

Dancing is uſually an effect and indication of joy among 
moſt nations: though M. Palleprat affures us, that there 
are people in South America, who dance to ſhew their 
ſorrow ; and it likewiſe made a part of the funcral ſo- 
lemnities of the ancients. 


w 


a ſon-in-law, perſuaded his daughters to murder, each 
of them, ber huſband, the firſt night; which they per- 
formed, all but Hypermneſtra, who ſpared her huſband 


Dance of St. Virus. See Virus. 
DANCE, Country. See CounTRry-Darce. 
DANCER, Rope, Schenobates. Groddeck, profeſſor of phi- 


D 


Lynceus. 

In vengeance for his crime of the forty-nine Danaides, 
the poets have condemned them to hell, to be continu- 
ally employed in filling a cafk perforated at bottom. 
The Danaides are ſometimes alſo called Belides, from their 
father, who was the fon of the Egyptian Belius. Hygi- 
nus has preſerved the names of forty-ſeven of them. 
ANCE, an agreeable motion of the body, adjuſted by 
art, to the meaſures of a piece of muſic, either ſung or 

layed, | 
The word is Freuch, dance, formed of the German danz, 
or tantz, which ſignifies the ſame thing. Bochart de- 
rives it from the Arabic tanza, and Guichart from the 
Hebrew yy douts, which have all the ſame fignifica- 
Vor. II. N“ go. 5 


loſophy at Dantzic, has publiſhed a diſſertation on » ope- 
dancers, De Funambulis, full of learning, and an un- 
common knowledge of antiquity. He defines a rpe- 
dancer, a perſon who walks on a thick rope faſtened to 
two oppoſite poſts ; which is preciſely what is expreſſed 
by the Latin word funambulus. But our repe-dancers do 
more; for they not only walk, but dance and leap upon 
the rope. : 
The ancients, it is certain, had their repe-dancers as well 
as we: witneſs the Greek words, neut obates, and ſchæ- 
nebates; as well as the Latin funambu/us, which every 
where occur. They had likewiſe the cremnobates and 
Otibates, that is, people who walked on the brinks of 
precipices, Nay more, Suetonius, in Galba, cap. 6. Se- 
I NCCay 


-” 


| DANDELION, Dens Leonis, or Leontodon, in Botany, the 


neca, in his eighty-fifth epiſtle, and Pliny, lib. vil. ea | 
2. make mention of elephants that were taught to walk 


on the _ 
Mr. Groddeck, coming from the hiſtorical to the moral 
conſideration, maintains, that the profeſſion of a repe- 
dancer is not lawful; that the profeſſors are infamous, 
and their art of no uſe to ſociety ; that they expoſe their 
ies to very great dangers; and that they ought not to 
be tolerated in a well-regulated ſtate. But, coming af- 
terwards to temper the ſeverity of his morals, he allows 
that there are ſometimes reaſons for admitting them ; 
that the people muſt have ſhews ; that one of the ſe- 
crets of government is to ſurniſh them therewith, &c. 
The ancient rope-dancers had four ſeveral ways of exer- 
ciſing their art; the firſt vaulted, or turned round the 
rope, like a wheel round its axis, and there hung by the 
heels, or the neck. The ſecond flew, or ſlid, from above, 
downwards, W. on their ſtomachs with the arms and 
legs extended. 1 third ran along a rope ſtretched in 
a right line, or up and down. Laſtly, the fourth not 
only walked on a rope, but made ſurpriſing leaps and 
turns theceon. 

Danctss, in Eccl-/ia/itcal Hiſtory, a ſect that ſprung, up in 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1373, and ſpread through Flanders. 
Perſons of both ſexes were ſuddenly ſeized with dancing 
fits, and continued them with extreme violence till 
they were quite exhauſted ; and at theſe times they pre- 
tended to receive wonderſul viſions. The French pro- 
phets, or convulſioniſts, in later times, and ſome wild 
methodiſts in our own country, reſembled theſe more 
ancient religious dancers. 

DANCETTLYE,, in Heraldry, is when the out- line of any 
bordure or ordinary, is indented very largely ; the large- 
neſs of the indentures being the only thing that diſtin- 

uiſhes it from indented. 
here is alſo a. bearing of a bend, called double dancett? , 
thus he beareth azure, a bend double dancette argent. 

DANCHE, or Denche, in Heraldry, the ſame with in- 
dented ; or, as others will have it, with dancette. 

DANCRETA, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a plant which they uſe in diſorders of the 
head, boiling it in water and uſing the decoCtion in the 
way of a fomentation. It is a ſpecies of bindweed, and 
is called by Petiver, convolvulus guinque foliis Guineenſis fo- 
liis non ſerratis, or the five · leaved Guinea bindweed, with 
leaves not ferrated. Caſpar Bauhine, in his Prodomus, 
deſcribes a ſpecies of bindweed growing in Egypt, which 
exactly agrees with this in all particulars, except that it 

is finely ſerrated all round the edges of the leaves. Phil. 
Tranſ. N“ 292. 


name of a genus of plants of the Hyngengſia polygamia 
qualis claſs, the characters of which arc theſe : the 
flower is of the ſemifloſculous kind, and the petals it is 
compoſed of are placed on the embryo ſeeds, and fur- 
rounded by the cup; the embryos finally become ſeeds 
winged with down, which are aſlixed to the thalamus, 
but expand their downy ends into a globular head, and 
the ſtalks are uſually hollow and not branched. 
Miller gives no characters of this genus; and only ob- 
ſerves, that they grow naturally in the fields, that they 
are a troubleſome weed, which ſhould be deſtroyed be- 
fore the ſeeds ripen, as by reaſon of their down they are 
wafted by the wind to a great diſtance ; and that the 
roots are gathered by ſome people, and blanched in their 
gardens, or a ſallad herb. 
Ihe common ſpecies of this plant has much the ſame 
virtues with the common endive, but in a greater degree; 
the roots eaten in ſpring are eſteemed of great ſervice in 
obſtructions in the liver and ſpleen. Its more immedi- 
ate ſenſible operation is to looſen the belly, promote the 
urinary diſcharge, and render the water high-coloured, 
without exciting any particular heat. 


DANE.-wort, or dwarf-elder. See ELDER and EpvLus. 

DANEGELT, or Dane-geld, from Dane and gelt, ſigniſying in 
Dutch, money, an annual tax laid on our anceſtors, eſt of 
15. afterwards 25s. for every hide of land through the realm, 
for maintaining ſuch a number of forces as were thought 

| ſufficient to clear the Britiſh ſeas of Daniſh picates, which 
heretofore greatly annoyed our coaſts. 
It was firſt geld as a ſtanding yearly tax on the whole 
nation, under king Ethelred, A. D. 991. That prince, 
ſays Camden, Biitan. 142. much diſtreſſed by the conti- 
nual invaſions of the Danes, to procure his peace was 
compelled to _ his people with heavy taxes, called 
danegelt. At firſt they paid 10,000!. then 16,000/. then 
24,000! after that g6,000/. and laſtly 48,0001 per an- 
num. 
Ethelred, in 1008, made a vigorous effort to free his 

eople from this infamous tribute, by a general tax on 

all the land of the kingdom, fer fitting out a fleet, which 
might effectually guard againſt the Danes. Lord Lyt- 
telton's Hiſtory, &c. vol. ui. p. 65. 


\ 
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Edward the Conſeſſor remitted this tax: William I. and 
II. aſſumed it occaſionally, In the reign of Henry J. it 
was accounted among the king's ſtanding revenues; it 
was levied by king Stephen, and paid in the iſt, 24, 20th, 
and 21ſt 1 1 of Henty II. ſoon after the name was loſt. 


No church or chuich-land paid a penny to the dancer 
becauſe, as is ſet for in an 1 law, the — 
ple of 5. ups placed more confidence in the prayers of 
the church than in any military defence they could 
make. Camd. ap. Magn. Brit, p. 68. | 
5 See Law. 
ANGHAC, in Natural Hiſtory, the name vive 
by the people of the Philippine 3 the e 


Spaniards call it gazza. It is the ſame ſpecics wi - 
ſo common in Europe. See HERO. pecies with that 


DANGERIA, in Antiquity, a payment in money made by 


ſoreſt-tenants, that they might have li 
and ſow in time of Den + x , * r 


DANIEL, or Bok of DANIEL, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, ſo denominated from its author Danic! 
who was a very extraordinary perſon, and was favoured 
of God, and honoured by men, beyond any who lived in 
his time. His prophecies concerning the coming of the 
Meſhah, and the other great events of after-times, arc ſo 
clear and explicit, that, as St. Jerom tells us, Porphyry 
objected to them, that thoſe which related to the kings 
of Syria and Egypt, chap. xi. mult have been weiten 
after the times of Antiochus Epiphanes ; whereas this 
prophecy was tranſlated into Greek a hundred years be- 
fore his time, and the tianflation was in the hands of the 
Egyptians, who had no great kindneſs for the Jews, and 
their religion. And thoſe prophecies foretelling the [c.c- 
ceſſes of Alexander, chap. viil. 5. xi. 3. were ſhewn to 
Alexander by the Jews, in conſequence of which they 
obtained ſeveral privileges from him. Ant. lib. xi. c. 8 
The ſtyle of Daniel is not fo lofty and fi- urative as that 
of the other prophets ; it is clear and conciſe, and his 
narrations and deſcriptions ſimple and natural : in ſhort 
he writes more like a hiſtorian than a prophet. ; 
The Jews do not reckon Daniel among the prophers ; 
part of his book, that is, from the fourth verſe of * 
ſecond chapter, to the end of the ſeventh chapter, was 
originally written in the Chaldee language ; the denon 
of which was, that in that part he treats of the Cbal— 
dean or Babyloniſh affairs : all the reſt of the books are in 
Hebrew. The ſix brit chapters of the Book of Daniel 
are a hiſtory of the kings of Babylon, and what befcl the 
Jews under their government, In the ſix laſt he is alto- 
gether prophetical, foretelling not ouly what ſhould hap- 
pen to his own church and nation, but events in whict, 
foreign princes and kingdoms were concerned, 
DANK, in Commerce, a piece of ſilvet current in Perf 
and in ſome parts of Arabia, weighing the lixteenth . 
of a drachm. It is alſo a weight uſed by the Arebiaus 
to weigh jewe's and drugs. 
DANTELLE,, in lerald:y, the ſame with danch, or rather 
with dancette, VIZ. a large open indeniure. Sce Dax - 
CETTE. 
DAN FZIGERS, or Pxvuss1aNs, in Eccl;iaſtical Hi/2;ry, 1 
ſect of the reſined ANaBAeT1STS (ſec FLEMING toms). 


diſcipline of the Pruſſians. 
DAPHNE, Aazen, in Antiquity, a kind of divination, taken 
from the crackling of laurel leaves thrown into the tire 
DaenNe, in Botany. See SPURGE-luw el. ; 
DAPHNELZEON, in Medicine, Aagvinainy (from Jain 
the bay-tree, and tazwy, Gi}, lawrinum, or vil of bay, 
This is prepared of the berties, when full ripe and ready 
to fall off, by boiling them in warer; by which they 
tranſmit through their huſks a fat ſubſlance, which, aſter 
compreſſing the berties with the hand, is (aken off with 
ſhells. Some, after they have iulpiffated oil of unripe 
olives with cyperus, junctus ordoratus, and calamus, alk 
therein the tender leaves of the bay, aud boil them 10» 
gether ; and others add the bcrries, until it ſmells tulli- 
ciently ſtrong; and ſometimes ity:ax aud myirh ac 
mixed with them. The mountainous and-broad-leaved 
ba is the fitteſt for preparation of this oil, which 13 
beſt in its kind when recent, of a green colour very 
bitter, and acrimonious. : 
Laurinum has heating and molliſying virtues, opens the 
mouths of the veſſels (avaroparigy), and removes lalli— 
tudes. It is beneficial in all nervous diſorder: pains 
and diſtillations of the cars; and is inferior to no other 
remedy in diſtempers of the kidneys, contracted from 


cold, the patts bieng anointed with it : but taken in 
wardly, it excites a nauſea. 


DAPHNEPHORIA, Aaynpopia, in Antiguity, a noven- 
nial feſtival, celebrated by the 3 its Wore 


Apollo. For the ceremonies uſed at this ſolemni 
Pott. Archæol. ' olemnity, ſeg 


DAPHNIUS Japis, in Natural Hiſlory, the name of a ito 
the veins of which repteſent the graiu of the fb. age 
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the bay- tree; and which was 1 formed of the 
wood of that tree, impregnated with ſtony matter, in 
the manner of the other foſſile woods. 
DAPHNOMANCY, from Japvn, laurel, and parrua, 
divination ; a kind of divination practiſed by throwing 
branches of laurel into the fire : the crackling of them 
was deemed a favourable omen; the contrary, other- 
wiſe. The leaves of laurel were alſo chewed, in order 
to communicate the gift of prophecy. | 
DAPIFER, the dignity or office of grand-maſter, or grand- 
ſewer, of a king's or prince's houſehold. ; 
The word is pure Latin, compounded of daps, dapis, a 
diſh of meat ſerved on the table, and fero, I bear : ſo that 
dapifer literally ſignifies a diſh-carrier, or an officer who 
| ſerves the meats upon the table. | 
The title of dapifer was given by the emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople to the czar of Ruſſia, as a teſtimony of ſa- 
vour. In France, the like office was inſtituted by Char- 
lemagne, under the title of dapiferar, and ſenechauſſe ; to 
which was affixed the ſuperintendance over all the offi- 
cers of the houſehold. . ö 
In England the office of dapifer was leſs eminent; being 
found in ſeveral of our ancient charters named one of the 
laſt of the officers of the houſchold. | 
The dignity of dapifer is ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany. Till 
the year 1623, the elector Palatine was dapiſer, or grand- 
ſewer of the empire: fince that time, the elector of 
Bavaria has aſſumed the title of arch-dapifer of the em- 
pire. His office is, at the coronation of an emperor, to 
carry the firſt diſh of meat to table on horſeback. 
The ſeveral functions of a dapifer occalioned the ancients 
to give him divers names: as, ettargog, and eleater, 


dipnocletor, convocator, trapexepæœis, archiriclinus, preguſta, 


præguſlator, domeſticus, megadomeſticus, aconomus, major- 
domus, ſeneſchallus, ſchalus, gaflaldus, aſeſſor, præſcctus, or 
ræpoſitus menſe, princeps coquorum, & mag it us. 

DAPIFERAT, Dar ir ERA Tus, the office of DAPIFER, 

DAPPLE bay, in the Manege, is uſed for a horſe which 
has marks of a dark bay colour. Such are alſo called bays 

à mirreir. 

DAPPLE black, in the Manege, a black horſe, having ſpots 
or marks blacker and more ſhining than the reſt of his 
ſkin. | 

DAPSILES coronæ, among the Romans, a kind of crowns 
or garlands worn by the women, which covered their 
faces, and ſerved as a veil. 

DARANI, in the Materia Medica, a word uſed by ſome 
of the old writers to expreſs the ſal ammoniac of thoſe 
times, which was the ſame with our ſal gemne. 

DARAPTI, in Logic, a mode of ſyllogiſm in the third 
figure, wherein the major and minor are univerſal af- 
firmative propoſitions, and the concluſion a particular 
afhrmative, E. gr. 


DA Every truly religious man is virtucus, 5 
RA Every truly religious man is hated by the world. 
PTI Therefore, ſome virtuous men are hated by the world, 


DARDANARIUS, Uſurer, Monopoliſt; a name anciently 
attributed to ſuch as cauſed a ſcarcity, and dearneſs of 
proviſions, particularly corn, by buying and hoarding it 
up, to raiſe its value, aud ſell it again at an extravagant 
rate. 

The name Dardanarius was given from one Dardanus, 
who is ſaid to have made a practice of ſpoiling and de- 
ſtroying the fruits of the earth by a ſort of ſorcery. Hof. 
Lex. in voc. 

The ſame people are alſo called eruſcatores, directarii, ſi 
tocapeli, annone flagellatores, and ſeplaſiarii. 

DARE. See Dack, and fiſhing. 

DARIC, in Antiquity, a famous piece of gold, firſt coined 
by Darius the Mede about 538 years before Chriſt ; pro- 
bably during his {tay at Babylon, out of the vaſt quantity 
of gold which had been accumulated in the treaſury, 
From thence it was diſperſed over the Eaſt, and allo 
into Greece ; ſo that the Perſian daric, which was alſo 
called „later, was the gold coin beſt known in Athens in 
ancient times. According to Dr. Bernard, it weighed 
two grains more than one of our guineas z but as it was 
very fine, and contained little alloy, it may be reckoned 
worth about twenty-five ſhillings of our money. Plu- 
tarch informs us, that the darics were ws 
fide with an archer clothed in a long robe, and crowned 
with a ſpiked crown, holding a bow in his left hand, and 
an arrow in his right; and on the other fide with the 
effiges of Darius. All the other pieces of gold of the 
ſame weight and value, that were coined by the ſucceed- 
ing kings both of the Perſian and Macedonian race, were 
called darics, from Darius, in whoſe reign this coin 
commenced. Of theſe there were whole darics and half 
darics: and they are called in thoſe parts of Scripture 
written after the Babyloniſh captivity, adartonim ; and 

by the Talmudiſts, . Greaves ſays that the 


on one | 
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daric is ſtill found in Perſia ; but it is certainly very 
ſcarce, and perhaps of doubtful antiquity. Suidas int - 
Aapeinog. ernard de Ponder. &c. p. 171. Prideaux's 
Conn. vol. i. p. 182, &e. 5 

DARII, in Logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the firſt figure, 
wherein the major propobtion is an univerſal affirmative, 
= the minor and concluſion particular affirmutives. 

+ Br, 


DA They who ſpeak well of every body hade many friends. 
RI Some ſpeat well of every one. 


I Therefore ſome have many friends. 


DARK chamber. See CaMERa obſcura. 
DaRK tent, a portable camera obſcura, made not unlike a 
deſk, and fitted with optic glaſſes, to take proſpects of 


landſcapes, buildings, fortifications, &. Sce Camtra 
obſcura. 


DARNEL. See Grass. 


DARREIN, in Law, a corruption of the French dernier, 
lafl, and uſed in the like ſenſe : as, darrein continuance 
(fee CoNTINUANCE)  darrein preſentment (ſee As$1i84 
darrein preſentment.) 

DARSINTI, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given by ſome to cinnamon. It is generally uſed by 
Avicenna, Serapion, and the rett of the Arabian phyſi- 
cians. $4; 

DARSIS, in Medical JP riters, is uſed ſor an excoriation of 
the ſkin. Blancard. 

DART, in A/tronomy and Geometry, See SAGITTA. 

DARTOS, or Dax ros, in Anatomy, the inner coat of the 

ſctotum, compoſed of a great number of muſcu 
fleſhy fibres: whence ſome conſider it as a cutaneous 
muſcle. Dr. Hunter ſays no ſuch muſcle can be found. 
and Albinus takes no notice of it in his tables. 

The word is pure Greek, Sapres, crcoriatus, pelle nudatns, 
of Jes, exiorioz probably becauſe it lies cloſe under the 
ſkin, or from its excoriated appearance, 

It is by means hereof that the ſcrotum is contracted, or 
corrugated, which is eſteemed a ſign of health. 

The da tos was auciently taken to be a continuation of 
the panniculus car naſus, but miſtakenly. It has ſeveral 
veins and arteries. It invelts the teſticles, and extend- 
ing itſelf between them, ſeparates them from each other. 
It is placed between two cellular membranes, which 
communicate with each other. See ScRorun. 

DARU, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna and Serapion 
to a ſpecies of turpeniine-tree, which the latter author 
calls the lentiſk. This grew up to a very large tree, and 
bore a much larger and mote beautiful fruit than the com- 
mon turpentine=tree. 

DASYMMA, a ſuperficial inequality of the inner part of 
the eyc-lids, accompanied with a redneſs. Blancard de- 
rives it from daes, hirſutus. 

DASYPUS, in Zoology, belongs to the order of brutes 
and claſs of mammalia in the Linnzan ſyſtem. This ge- 
nus has many grinding teeth, but no cutting nor canine 
teeth. The ſeveral varieties are diſlinguiſhed by the 
number of bands which encompaſſed it, and reach from 
the back to the edges of the belly. Accordingly, Linnzus 
enumerates the ſingle-banded, the three-banded, the four, 
lix, ſeven, and nine-banded 4a/ypus. See farther under 
ARMADILLO and Taru. 

DASYS. Aaovus, denſe, thick, cloſe, rough, in Prorrhet. 
and Coac. is an epithet for a tongue condenſed, con- 
tracted, and exaſperated with heat and dryneſs, as it 
2 in phrenſes. James's Med. Dict. 

DATA, in Mathematics, certain things, or quantities, ſup- 

poſed to be given, or known, in order, from them, to 

find out other things or quantities, which are unknown, 
or ſought for. A problem, or queſtion, generaily con- 
ſiſts of two parts; data and gue/ita. 

Euclid has an expreſs treatife of data; wherein he uſes 

the word for ſuch ſpaces, lines, and angles, as are given 

in mo or to which we can aſliga others 
equal, 

From the primary uſe of the word data in mathematics, 

it has been tranſplanted into other arts; as philoſophy, 

medicine, &c. whete it expreſſes any quantity, which: 

for the fake of a preſent calculation, is taken for granted 

to be ſuch, without requiring an immediate proof for its 
certainty ;; called alſo the given quantity, number, or 
power. And hence alſo ſuch things as are known, from 
whence either in natural philoſophy, the animal mecha- 
niſm, or the operation of medicines, we come to the 
knowledge of others unknown, are now frequently in 
* writers called data. 

DATE, an addition, or appendage, in writings, acts, in- 
ſtruments, letters, &c. expreſſing the day, and month 
of che year, when the at, or letter, was paſled or 


ligned 3 together with the place where the ſame was 
done. 


The word is formed from the Latin datum, given, the 
| participle 


DAT 


participle of , I give. The Latins uſually ſay dabom, | 


gave. 


In writings of importance the date ſhould be written in 
words at length; duted or given at London this twenty - 
fixth day of March, in tbe year of our Lord one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty. In letters, the date is 
uſually in figures ; London, March the 26th, 1750, 
An antedate is a falſe date; prior to the real time when 
the inſtrument was paſſed; or ſigned. 

A po/l-date, is that poſterior to the real time, &c; 
Our ancient deeds had no 4ates, but only the month and 
year, to ſignify that they were not made in haſte, or in 
the ſpace of a day, but upon longer and more mature de- 
liberation. The king's grants Vegi with theſe words, 
Preſentibus & fturi', &c. but the grants of private per- 
ſons with Omnibus preſentes literas inſpecturis, &c. 

A deed is good though it mentions no date, or hath a 
falſe date: or even if it hath an impoſſible date, as the 
Zoth of February; provided the real day of its being 


dated or given, that is, delivered, can be proved, Blackſt. 
Com. vol. ii. p. 30 


DATE, Dadtzlus, the fruit of the palm-tree. See Patm- 


tree. 


The word is formed of dadbe, and that of dafylus, finger; 
as being round and oblong, reſembling a finger's end. 

This fruit is gathered in autumn, before it is ripe ; and 
bears a near reſemblance to our bullace ; being ot a green 
colour, and very ſharp and aſtringent. When ripe, it 
becomes ruddy, having a hard, longiſh ſtone, cloven at 
2 and encompalled with a thin white pellicle, or 

in. 

The huſk, or covering of the date, called by the ancients 
elate, or ſratha, when the fruit is in its growth, is vari 
able ; having as many changes of colour as the ſig has 
Some dates are black, ſome white, ſome brown; ſome 
again are round like apples, and very big. Ordinarily 
they are oblong, flethy, yellow, ſomewhat bigger than 
the chumb's end, and ſome we very agreeable to thr 
taſte. Some are no bigger than a chich-pea, and others 


as big as a pomgranate, The belt are thoſe called »2yai 


dates, There is alſo another ſort cal'ed caryot e, which 


are very good. Some of them have ſtones, and others 
none. 


Dates are principally uſed in medicine; their qualities 


are, to ſoften the afperities of the gullet, to ſtrengthen 
the fetus in the womb, to aſſuage all immodetate fluxes 
of the belly, and to eaſe diſorders of the reins and blad- 
der. Their bad property is, that they digeſt diſficulty, 
cauſe pains in the head, and produce a thick melancho- 
lic blood. Theſe effects ariſe from the principles they 


contain, which are, a moderate ſhare of oil, and a deal 


of phlegm, and eſſential ſalt. The oil and phlegm ren- 
der them moiſtening and nutritious, good againſt acri- 
monies of the brealt, to aſſuage coughs, &c. and the 
phlegm and ſalt render them deterſive and aftringent, 
and good againſt diſeaſesgof the throat. As for the reſt, 
they are a heavy food, full of earthy juice, and occaſion 
obſtructions in the viſcera; for which reaſon, people who 
eat preat quantities of dates becoine ſcorbutic, and lole 
their teeth betimes. 

Our dates are brought us from Egypt, Syria, Africa, and 
the Indies. Among the Egyptians and Africans they 
make a principal article of food. They never come to 
full maturity in Italy, or the moſt ſouthern parts of 
Spain; and yet there are tolerable dates in Provence; 


which do not keep, but breed worms. The beſt come 
from Tunis and Perha. 


Dark plum. See Indian Date PLUM. 
DATISCA, in Betauy. See Baſtard HEMP. 
DATTSI, in Logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the third fi- 


gure, wherein the major zs an univerſal affirmative, and 
the minor and concluſion are particular affirmative pro- 
poſitions. E. gr. 

DA Al! God's friends are kings. 

II Some of God's friends are poor. 

SI Therefore, ſome poor are kings. 


DATIVE, in Grammar, the third caſe in the deelenſion of 


nouns z; expreſing the ſtate or relation of a thing, to 
whoſe profit or loſs ſome other thing is referred. 

It is called dative, becauſe uſually governed by a verb im- 
plying ſomething to be given to ſome perſon. As, com- 
modare Socrati, to lend ta Socrates; utilis reipublice, uſeful 
to the commonwealth ;, perniciaſus eccliſiæ, pernicious to the 
church; viſum eſt Platoni, it ſeemed to Plato, &c. 

In Engliſh, where we have properly no Ca8Es. this re- 
lation is expreſſed by the ſign te or for, 


DAVURA, in Botany a name given by many authors to 


the plant more uſually called firamonium, or the thorn- 
apple. See 'THOR N-apple, 


DAVACA terre, a portion of land in Scotland fo called ; 


& apud priſces Scolos, DAWACH of land, quod continet qua- 


DAU 


tuor aratra terre, - quorum unuin guodęur trabitty e 
bobus, | 


DAUCI ſemen, in the Materia Medica, the name of a feed 


uſed in many of the officinal preparations. The plant 
which produces it is a fort of myrrhis, or chervil, called 
daucus Creticus, or candy carrot, by the old authors; but 
by the moderns, myrrhis annua ſemine ſlriatd, villoſo, 
imano. ; $52.0 
This ſeed being hairy, has very frequently little animat- 
cules and duſt hanging to it; and this fault grows worſe 
the longer it is kept, as the animals continue to. eat the 
ſeed, and their excrements become mixed with it in large 
quantities, It ought cherefore to be choſen new, plump 
and full, and very clean; See SPIGNEL, | 


It expels wind, and is good againſt colics, pains of the 


womb, and in hyſterical complaints. 


DAUCUS. See CankrorT. 
DAUGHTERS, among the Ancrents, were more frequently 


expoſed than ſons, as requiring greater charge to educate 
and ſettle them in the world. See EXPOSING of Children. 
Thoſe who had no legitimate ſons were obliged, by the 
Athenian laws, to leave their eſtates to their danyhters, 
who were confined to marry their neateſt relations, other- 
wiſe to forfeit their inhecitance ; as we find to have been 
practiſed likewiſe among the Jews, many of whoſe laws 
ſeem to have been tranſcribed by Solon. 

If an heireſs happened to be married before her father's 
death, this did not hinder the neareſt relation to claim 
the inheritance, and even to take the woman from her 
huſband; which is ſaid to have been a common caſe. 
Potter, Archzol. Græc. lib. iv. c. 15 tom. it. p. 441. 
See SON. 

The / and diughters of the king of England are called 
the ſons and doughters of England ; becauſe all the fube 
jets of England have a ſpecial intereſt in them. Sce 
P«ixCE. 


DAVIDISTS, Davirpici, or David Grokci ANS, a ſect 


of heretics, the adherents; of David George. à native of 
Delft, who, in 1525, began to preach a new doctrine, 
publiſhing himſelt to be the true Meſſiah: and that he 


Was ſent thither to fill heaven, which was quite empty 


for want of people to deſerve it. He is likewiſe ſaid to 
have denied the exiſtence of angels, good and evil, of 
heaven and hell, and to have rejected the doctrine of a 
future judgment. He rejeCted marriage, with the Adam- 
ites; held, with Manes, that the foul was not deſiled by 
fin; and laughed at the ſelf-denial ſo much recom. 
mended by Telus Chriſt. Such were his principal errors. 
He made his eſcape from Delft, and retired firſt into 
Friſeland, and then to Baſil, where he changed his name, 
aſſuming that of John Bruck, and died in 15 56. 

He left ſome diſciples behind him, to whom he promiſed, 
that he would riſe again at the end of three years Nor 
was he altogether a falſe prophet herein ; for the ma- 
giſtrates of that city, being informed, at the three years 
end, of what he had taught, ordered him to be dug up, 
and burnt, together with his writings, by the common 
hangman. 

There are ſtill ſome remains of this ridiculous ſect in 
Holſtein, Frieſland, and other countries, whoſe temper 
and condutt ſeem to diſcredit the exaggerated account 
which ſome writers have given of their jounder. He was 
probably a deluded fanatic and myſtic, 


DAVIS's Quadrant. Sec BACK-STAFF., 
DAVIT, a piece of timber in a ſhip, having a notch at 


one end; in which, by, a ſtrap, bangs a block, called 
the fiſh-block : the uſe of this is to hale up the fluke of 
the anchor, and to faſten it at the ſhip's CE or loof. 
This davit may be ſhifted from one ſide of the ſhip to the 
other, as occaſion ſerves. | 

There is a ſmall davit in the ſhip's boat, which is ſet 
over her head with a ſtheever, into which is brought the 


buoy-rope to weigh the auchor ; it ſtands in the carliogs 
in the boat's bow. 


DAUPHIN, DoLPHIN, in A ronny. See DEI Haus. 
DAuPHIN is a title given to the eldeſt fon of France, and 


preſumptive heir of the crown; on account of the pro— 
vince of Dauphine, which in 1343 was given to Philip 
de Valois, on this condition, by Humbert, da«»phin of 
the Viennois. 

The dauphin, in his letters patent, ſtyles himſelf, “ By 


the grace of God, eldeſt ſon of France, and dauphin 


„% of Viennois.“ 


Daurhix was anciently the title, or appellation of the 


prince of Viennois in France, ; 

Moſt authors, who have ſought the origin of the name 
dauphin, and Dauphine, ſeem to have given too much 
looſe to conjecture. Du-Cheſne is of opinion, that it 
was the grandſon of Guy the Fat who brit bore the name 
of dauphin, Chorier obſerves, that William, canon of 
Notre Lane at Grenoble, who has wrote the life of 
Margatet, daughter of Stephen earl of Burgundy, mar- 
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ried with Guy, ſon of Guy the Fat, calls the latter fim - 
ply Guy the Old, and the former always count Dauphin 
and adds, that no record, no monument, ever attributes 
the title of duuphin to Guy the Fat, or any of his prede- 
ceſſors: ſo that it muſt neceſſorily have taken its riſe in 
his ſon, all whoſe ſucceſſors ſo conſtant! aſſumed it, 
that it became the proper name of the family. He died 
in 1142, in the flower of his youth; ſo that it muſt be 
about rhe year 1120, that the title commenced z and 


| without doubt, adds he, on ſome illuſtrious occaſion. 


He obſerves farther, that this prince was of a military 
diſpoſition, and delighted in nothing but war and again, 
that it was the cuſtom of the cavaliers to deck their caſks, 
coats of arms, and the houſing of their horſes, with 


ſome figure, or device, peculiar to themſelves, whereby | 


they were diſtinguiſhed trom all others enga ed in the 
ſame combat or tournament. From all theſe circum- 
ſtances he conjectutes, that this Guy choſe the dolphin 
for his ſignature ; that this was the creſt of his helmet; 
and that he bore it on his coat in ſome notable tourna- 
ment, or battle, wherein he diſtinguiſhed himſelf. And 
this, Cholier makes no doubt, is the real origin of the 
appellation. Nothing was more common, in thoſe times, 
than to make proper names become the names of fami- 
lies, or dignities. Witneſs the Ademars, Arthands, 
Aynards, Atlemands, Berengers, and infinite others ; 
who all owe their names to ſome one of their anceſtors, 
from whom it has been tranſmitted throughout the 
family. 2 

The ſeigneurs, or lords, of Auvergne, have likewiſe 
bore the appellation of daupbin; but the dauphins of 
Auvergne had it not till a good while after thoſe of the 
Viennois, and even received it from them. The man- 
ner was this: Guy VIII. dauphin of Viennois, had by 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Stephen, earl of Bur- 
gundy, a fon and two daughters. The ſon was Guy IX. 
his ſucceſſor. Beatrix, one of the daughters, was mar- 
ried to the count d' Auvergne, who, according to Blon- 
del, was William V. or rather, as Chorier and others 
hold, Robert VI. father of William V. This prince 
loſt the greateſt part of the county Auvergne, which was 
taken from him by his uncle William, aſſiſted by Louis 
the Young ; and was only left maſter of the little canton 
whereof Vodable is the capital. He had a ſon whom he 
called Dauphin, on account of Guy, or Guigues, his 
uncle by the mother's fide. From his time his ſueceſ- 
ſors, holding the ſame petty canton of Auvergne, ſtyled 


themſelves dauphins of Auvergne, and bore a dolphin for 
their arms. 


| DAveniN, in Conchyliolegy, the name of a ſpecies of ſhel]- 


fiſh. It is one of the round-mouthed ſnails, or cochlee 
lunares ; und is ornamented with rows of indented emi- 
nences, on all the turns of the ſhell. | 


Davynixs, or DELyHiNs, in Literary Hiflory, a name 


given to the commentators on the ancient Latin authors, 
who were employed by order of Louis XIV. of France, 
for the benefit of the prince, under the care and direction 
of M. de Montauſier his governor, Boſſuet and Huet 
his preceptors. They were thirty-nine in number. 


DAWEL-=coronde, in the language of the Ceyloneſe, drum- 


cinnamon; This is called in Low Dutch, trommel can- 
cel. The reaſon of the name is, that the wood of the 
tree which affords this ſpecies, when dried, is light and 
tough, and is uſed to make drums of. The bark is taken 
off while the tree is growing, and is of a pale colour, It 


is a very bad kind of cinnamon, and 1s very rarely fold 
as ſuch; but the natives uſe it in medicine. 


DAY, a diviſion of time, deduced from the appearance 


and diſappearance of the ſun. 
The day is of two kinds; artificial, and natural. 


Day, artificial, which ſeems to be that primarily meant by 


the word day, is the time of light ; determined by the 
ſun's riſing and ſetting. 


This is properly defined, the ſtay of the ſun above the 


horizon: in oppoſition to which, the time of darkneſs, 
or the ſun's ſtay below the horizon, from ſetting to riſing 


again, is called night, 
Day, natural, is the ſpace of time wherein the ſun per- 


forms one revolution round the earth; or, more jultly, 
the time wherein the earth makes a rotation on its axis; 
which the Greeks more properly expreſs by vwxfnuspoy, 
ncyhthemeron, q. d. night-day, This is either a/tromical 
or civil, The aſtronomical day begins at noon, when the 
fun's centre is on the meridian, and is reckoned twenty- 
four hours to the following noon. 

The epocha, or beginning of the civil day, is the term 
from which one day begins, and in which the preceding 
day concludes. The fixing of this term is of ſome im- 
portance. It is certain, that, for the more commodious 
diſtinguiſhing of days, it ought to be fixed in ſome mo- 
ment of time wherein the ſun is in ſome diſtinguiſhable 


part of the heavens, The moſt eligible, therefore, ſhould 
Vol. I. Nè 90. | 


— 


be the moments wherein the ſun paſſes either the boti- 


zon, or the meridian. In effect, as there is no momen* 


can be more accurately determined by obſervation than 
that in which the ſun paſſes _ 


h the upper meridian z 
if regard be had to the exactneſs of the meaſure, the 


noon-tide has the beſt pretenſions; the riſing and ſetting 
of the ſun being diſturbed by the refraQtionsz beſide 
that, the horizon is ſeldom clear of clouds. But yet, as 
the artificial day does begin with the ſun's riſe, and ends 
with the ſetting; and, beſides, the ſun's paſſing the ho- 
rizon is a thing eaſily obſerved ; the riſing and ſetting of 
the ſun ſhould appear the moſt commodious, though not 
moſt accurate, epoch or beginning of the civil day. 

As, then, there are nct wanting reaſons for beginning 
the natural day, both from the ſun's paſſing the meri- 
dian, and the eaſtern and weſtern ſide of the horizon; it 
is no wonder, that different nations ſhould begin their 
day differently. 

Accordingly, 1ſt, The ancient Babylonians, Perſians, 
Syrians, and moſt other eaſtern nations, with the pre- 
ſent inhabitants of the Balearie iſlands, the Greeks, &c. 
begin their day with the ſun's riſing. 2dly, The ancient 
Athenians and Jews, with the Auſtrians, Bohemians, 
Marcomanni, Sileſians, modern Italians, and Chineſe, 
reckon it from the ſun's ſetting. zdly, The ancient 
Umbri and Arabians, with the modern aſtronomers, at 
noon, And, 4thly, The Egyptians and Romans, with 
the modern Engliſh, French, Dutch, German, Spa- 
niards, and Portugueſe, at midnight. 

The day is divided into hours; and the week, month, 
&c, into days. Fot the origin of the Engliſh names of 
the days of the week. See WEEK. 

As to the different length of the day in different climates 
it has been a matter of ſome controverſy among aſtrono- 
mers, whether or no the natural days be all equally long 
throughout the year; and, if not, what is their differ- 
ence ? A profeſſor of mathematics at Seville, in a memoir 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, aſſerts, from a conti- 
nued ſeries of obſervations for three years, that they are 
all equal. Mr. Flamſteed, in the ſame TranſaQtions, 
refutes the opinion; and ſhews, that one day when the 
ſun is in the equinoctial, is ſhorter than when he is in 
the tropics, by forty ſeconds ; and that fourteen tropical 
days are longer than ſo many equinoictal ones, by one 
ſixth of an hour, or ten minutes. This inequality of the 
days flows from two ſeveral principles: the one, the 
eccentricity of the earth's orbit ; the other, the obliquity 
of the ecliptic with regard to the equator, which is the 
meaſure of time. As theſe two cauſes happen to be 


combined, the length of the day is varied. See Eau A- 
TION of time. 


Day, in Law, is frequently uſed for the day of appearance 


in court, either originally, or upon aſſignation. 

We ſay, He had a day by the rolls; i. e. he had a day of 
appearance aſhgned him. ; 

Tf a fact be done in the night, you muſt ſay in law pro- 
ceedings, in note ejuſdem diet. | 
There are ſeveral return days in the terms; and if either 
of them happen upon a 1 the day following is 
taken inſtead of it: for Sunday is dies non juridicus : and 
ſo is Aſcenſion day in Eaſter term, St. John the Baptiſt 
in Trinity term, All Saints and All Souls in Michaelmas 


term, and the Purification of the Virgin Mary in Hilary 
term. 2 Inſt. 264. 


Day-coal, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the miners 


of England, and the common people who live in coal 
countries, to that ſeam or ſtratum of the coal which lies 
uppermoſt in the earth. The ſame vein or ſtratum of 
coal uſually.runs a great way through the country, and 
dips and riſes in the earth in different places; ſo that this 
upper ſtratum, or day-coal, is in the various parts of the 
ſame ſtratum, ſometimes near the ſurface, and ſometimes 
at many fathoms deep. 'The ſubterranean fires found in 
ſome of our coal countries principally feed on this coal, 


and are nearer, or farther from the ſurface, as it riſes or 
finks. Phil. Tranſ. No 130. | 


Dar-/ight, in Law. In reſpect to day-light, before ſun- 


riſing, and after ſun-ſctting, is accounted part of the day 
by common law; as to robberies committed in the day- 
time, when the hundred is liable. 7 Rep. 6. 

The law regularly rejects all fractions and diviſions of a 
day, for the uncertainty. 5 Rep. 1. k Inſt, 135. 


Day -lily, in Botany. See LIL v. 
Da Y's-work, in Sea Language, denotes the reckoning or 


account of the ſhip's courſe, during twenty-four bours, 
or between noon and noon, according to the rules of 
trigonometry. See De AN-rechoning., 


Days ia bank, are days (et down by ſtatute, or order of the 


court, when writs ſhall be returned 
ſhall appear on the writ ſerved. 


To be diſmiſſed without day, ine die, is to be finally diſ- 
charged the court. | 


„or when the party 
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in Genoa, &c. Note, Sundays, and holidays are in- 


Davys-man is uſed in ſome parts of England, for an arbritra- | 


* 


s of prefixion, in the Exchequer, See REMrEMBR ARCER. 
AYs of prace, in Commerce, are a number of days allowed 
by cuſtom for the payment of a bill of exchange after 
the ſame becomes due; i; e. after the time it was ac- 


cepted for is expired, 
In Enziand, three days of griice ate allowed: fo that a 


bill actepted, in order to be paid, e. gr. ten days after 


ſight, is not to be paid till thirteen days. Throughout 
France, they allow ten days of grace; as many at Dantzic; 
eight at Naples; fix at Venice, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 


and Antwerp; four at Francfort ; five at Leipſic; twelve | 


at Hamburgh ; fix in Portugal; fourteen in Spain; thirty 
cluded in the number of days of grace. 


tor or judge: and it has been obferved, that the word day 
ſignilies judgment. 


Dars, Fi/5. See ABSTINENCE, 


Das, Dog, Dies caniculares. See CAN IcULAR. 


Days, Critical. Dies critici. See CRITICAL days.” 
Days, Intercalary, additional, See INTERCALARY days. 
D'AYENA, in Bitany, monier. Its characters are thee : 


the flowers ariſe from the wings of the ſtalk; they have 
a five-leaved empalement, and five heart-ſhaped petals; 
it hath five ſtamina inſerted in a ſhort nectatium; and a 
five-cornered germen, ſituated at the bottom of the nec- 
tirium, which afterwards becomes a roundiſh five-cornered 
capſule having five cells, each having one kidney-ſhaped 
ſeed. There is but one ſpecies known, a native of Peru 
which is named from M. Le Duc D' Ayena, a great lover 
of botany, and who has a noble garden at St. Germains, 


DAZU, in Natural Hiftzry, a name given by our miners 


to a ſort of glittering ſtone, which often occurs in their 
works; and, as it is an unprofitable ſubſtance, is one of 
thoſe things which they call weeds. The word daz- 
tikes in, with them, every ſtone that is hard and glitter- 
ing; and therefore it comprehends the whole genius of 
the telaugia, or ſtony nodules, which have flakes of talc 
in their ſubſtance: theſe, according to the colour of the 
ſtony matter they are bedded in, and their own colour, 
give the names of back daze, white, red, and yel/mv date 
to theſe ſtones. 

Uheſe dize ate generally of the poorer part of the vein, 
The thoad-ſtones are many of them of this nature, and 
the ends of the veins degenerate again into them, Phil. 
Lranſ. NY 69. 


DEACON, Dazcenus, a perſon in the loweſt degree of holy 


orders, whoſe bulineſs is to baptize, read in the church, 
and aſſiſt at the celebration of the eachariit. 

The word is formed from the Latin diaconus, of the 
Greek $12n:y2;, miniſter, ſervant 

Deacons were ſirtt inſtituted, ſeven in number, by the 
apoſtles, Acts, chap. vi. which number was retained a 
long time in ſeveral churches. Grotius apprehends that 
the order of deacmns in the Chriſtian church correſponded 
to that of e/eemoſynarics in the Jewiſh ſynagogue. Their 
office was, to ſerve in the agapæ, and to diſtribute the 
bread and wine to the communicants, and diſpenſe the 
als. Tertullian informs us, that the deacons preached, 
and, in the abſence of the biſhop and preſbyters, con- 
ferred the ſacrament of baptiſm. De Bapt. p. 602. 

By the ancient canons, marriage was not incompatible 
with the (tate and miniſtry of a deacen; but it is now a 
long time that the Romiſh church has prohibited their 
marrying; and the pope only grants. them diſpenſations 
ſor very important cauſes; and, after this diſpenſation, 
they loſe the rank and functions of their order, and re- 
turu to a lay ſtate. 

At Rome, under pope Sylveſter, they had only one 
deacon, then ſeven were appointed; then fourteen ; 
and, at laſt, eighteen; who were called cardinal deacons, 
to dillinguiſh them from thoſe of other churches. 

Their office was, to take care of the temporalities of the 
church, to look to the rents and charities, and provide 
for the necellities of the ecclefiaſtics, and even of the 
pope. 'Fhc collecting of the rents, alms, &c. belonged 
to the /ubdeacons; the dæacens were the depolitaries and 
diſtributors. Having thus the management of the reve- 
nues of the church in their hands, their authority grew 
„pace, as the riches of the church increaſed, Thoſe of 
iiome, as being miniſters of the firſt church, preceded 
| others, and even at length took place of the priells' 
themſelves, Doubtleſs, it was the avarice of the prieſts 
tha: made them give place to the deacons, who had the 
di[poſal of the money. 


Ihe deacons rehearſed certain prayers at the holy office, | 


which were thence denominated diaconical. 
hey took care that the people at church behaved them- 


 telves with due modeſty and reſpect. They were not 


allowed to teach publicly; at leaſt not in the preſence 
vi a biſhop or prieſt. They only inſtructed the cate- 
«v11cus, aud prepared them for baptiſm. The 88. 


3 


| 


DEA 

of the church wete likewiſe in their cuflody; thofgh, 
in after-times, that chargt was committed to the /ub- 
deacons. 

The office bf a deaton, in the church of England; accord- 
ing to the form of ordination, is to baptize, preach, 
and aſſiſt in the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper; and, 
in ſhort, to perform all the other offices in the liturgy 
which a prieft can do, except that of conſecrating the 
elements of the Lord's ſupper, and pronouncing the ab- 
ſolution. No perſon can be ordained a deacon under the 
age of twenty-thftee years, unleſs by a faculty or diſpen- 
ſation obtained from the archbiſhop of Canterbury : and 
in order to this, he muft be provided with a title to a 
ture, or be a fellow or chaplain in ſome college in Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, or a maſter of arts of five years ſtand- 
ing, living at his own charge in either of the univerſities, 
or be admitted by the biſhop who ordains him to ſome 
benefice or cutacy then void. Otherwiſe the ordaining 
biſhop ſhall maintain him, till he is preferred to ſome 
eccleſiaſtical living. And by ſtat. 13 atd 14 Car. II. 
c. 4. no peiſon is capable of being admitted td any bene- 
fice or eccleſiaſtical promotion, till he be ordained a 
prieſt; nor is a deacon capable of a DONATIVE, but is 
only allowed to uſe his orders as a chaplain to ſome ſa- 
mily, a curate to ſome prieſt, or a lecturer without a 
title. 


DEACONESS, Diaconi/ſa, an office in uſe in the primi- 


tive church, thovgh now laid aſide. St, Paul makes 
mention thereof in his Epiſtle to the Romans : and the 
younger Pliny, in a latter to Trajan, tells that prince, 
that he had ordered two dreacone//es, whom he calls min: - 
ſire, to be tortured. | 

Deaconeſs was a title given to certain Cevout women, 
who conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice of the church, 
and rendered thoſe offices to the women, which men 
could not decently do; as in baptiſm, ſor inſtance, 
which was copferred, by immerſion, on women as well 
as men. 

They were likewiſe to look to the doors on the fide the 
women were on, who were ſeparated from the men, ge— 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times, They had the 
care and inſpection of the poor, ſick, &c. And in times 
of perſecution, when a den could not be ſent to the 
women, to exhort and fortify them, a deacone/s was ſent. 
See Balſamon on the eleventh canon of the council of 
Laodicea; and the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, hb. ii. cap. 
57. To fay nothing of the epiſtle of Ignatius to the 
people of Antioch ; where what is ſaid of deaconeſſes is 
ſuppoſed to be an interpolation. 

The council of Nice ranks deaconeſſes among the clergy: 
though ſome hold, that their ordination was not ſacta- 
mental, but a mere eccleſiaſtical ceremony. However, 
it gave them a pre-eminence above the reſt of their ſex ; 
for which rcaſon the council of Laodicea forbad the or- 
daining of any more for the future. The office of dea- 
coneſſe5 "expired in the Weſtern church about the twelfth 
century, and in the Eaſtern about the thirteenth. 

Atto of Verceil, in his eighth letter, gives the reaſon of 
their being aboliſhed : he obferves, that in the firſt ages 
the miniſtry of women was neceſſary, in order to the 
more eaſy inſtructing of other women, and recovering 
them from pagniſm; and that they likewife ſerved for 
the more decent adminiſtration of baptiſm to the fame : 
but that it was not then neceſſary, becauſe none but chil- 
dren were baptized; and it might now be added, becauſe 
baptiſm is only conferred by ſprinkling. 

The number of deaconeſſes does not ſeem to have been 
fixed: the emperor Heraclius, in his letter to Sergius 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, orders, that in the great 
church of Conſtantinople there be forty deacone//es ; 
whereas there were only fix in that of the Mother of 
God, in the quarter of the Blachernce. 


LE ACONRY, Diaconute, the order or miniſtry of a deacor, 


or deaconeſs. Sec DEACON, and DEacorEss. 


DEACONRY, Diaconia, is allo a name ſtill reſerved to the 


chapels and oratories in Rome, under the direQtion of 
the ſeveral deacon, in their reſpective regions or quar- 
To the deaconries were annexed a fort of hoſpitals, or 
boards for the diſtribution of alms, governed by the re- 
gionary deacons, called cardinal deacons, of whom there 
were ſeven, anſwering to the ſeven regicns, their chief 
being called the arch-deacon. 

The hoſpital adjoining to the church of the deaconry, had 
an adminiſtrator for the temporal concerns, called the 
father of the deaconry, who was ſometimes a prieſt, and 
ſometimes a layman. 

At preſent there are fourteen of theſe deaconries, or hoſpi- 


tals at Rome, which was reſerved to the cardinals, Du- 


Cange gives us their names: as the deaconry of St. Maria 
in the By, the deaconry of St. Euſtachio near the 


Pantheon, &c. - 
DEAD- 
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BEAD-beat, in Horebey is a Seach] term for a particular 


conſtruction of pallets; fir Applied by Mr. Grahirh to 
clocks, vgs 4 the. retrograde motion of the wheels, 
and to remedy the imperfeclions ariſing from the recoil 
of che common pallets. ' The principle of this eſcape- 
ment is the ſame as the horizontal wheel in watches, 
and what the French call echapement à repos See 

- PALLFT. ; f 
EAD-lights, are wooden ports made to faſten in the cabin 
windows, to prevent the waves from breaking into the 

- ſhip in a high ſea. 33 ; 

Drab-men' eyes, in a ſhip, are a kind of blocks, having 
many holes in them, but no ſheevers; and through them 
the lanniers or laniards go, which make faſt the ſhrouds 

| to the chains. Sometimes the main-ſtays of a ſhip are 
ſet taught in dead men's eyes; but moſt great ſhips ule 
double blocks. The crowteet reeve through the dead- 
men's eyes. 

Dt an-netle, ſtinking or yellow. S-e NETTLE, 

Dr Ap-rettles, in Botany. See ARCHANGEL., 

DeAD- pledge, See MokTGAGE 

Drip e bening, at ſea, is that eſtimation, judgment, or 
conjecture, which the ſeamen make of the place where 
a ſhip is, by keeping an account of her way by the log, 
by knowing the courſe they have ſtcered by the compals, 
and by rectifying all, with allowance for drift; lec- way, 
&c. according to the ſhip's trim: fo that this reckomng 
is without any obſervation of the ſun, moon, or itars, 
and is to be reQtified as often as any good vbſervation can 

be had. See Los. 

Dx ap-r:/ing, a term in a ſhip ſor that part of her bottom, 
through her whole length, where the floor timber is ter- 
mmated upon the lower futtock. . 

DE AD-ropes, in a ſhip, are ſuch zs are not running, 1 e. 
which do not run in any bloch. 

DE ap-tops, 2 diſcaſe incident to young 'rees 3 and cured 
by cutting ot the dead parts, cloſe to the next good twig 
or ſhoot, and claying them over as in grafting. 

Dt ap water, is the eddy water jult behind the ſtern of a 
ſhip. It is ſo called, becauſe it does not paſs away ſo 
ſwiftly, as the water running by her ſides doth, | 
If a ſhip hare 1 great eddy tollowing ber ſtern, they ſay 
ſhe makes much dead-water. 

Dzt an-weod, in Naval Architecture, a name given by ſhip- 
wrights to certain blocks of timber laid upon the keel, 
particularly at the extremities afore and abaſt, where 
theſe pieces are placed upon one another to a conſider- 
able height, becauſe the ſhip is there ſo narrow, as not 
to admit of the two half-timbers, which are therefore 
ſcored into the dead-word, where the angle of the floor 
timbers greatly diminiſhes, as approaching the ſtern and 
fiern-poit. The dead-72word afore and abaft is equal in 
depth to two thirds the depth of the keel, and as broad 

as it can be, without exceeding the breadth of the keel. 

Dr ap-work, denotes all that part of a ſhip, which is above 
water when the is laden. 

DEADLY carrot, See Testa. 

Dab ferd, in our Law Books, a profeſſion of irrecon- 
cilable erimity till a perſon is revenged by the death of 
his enemy. 

The word fend is derived from the Cerman fehd, which, 
as Hottoman obſerves, ſignifes, modo beilum, modo capi- 
rales iuimiciiias. See FEUD, 

Such enmity and revenge was allowed by our ancient 
Jaws in the time of the Saxons; viz. if any man was 
killed, and a pecuntary fatisfaction were not made to 
the kindred, it was lawful for them to take up arms, and 
revenge themſelves on the murderer ; which was called 


deadly feuds And this, probably, was the original of an. 


appeal. 
DEADLY nizhiſade, in Betauv. Sce NIGHTSHADE, 
DEAD>, in At, is uied to expreſs that part of the 
elf or faſt ground which contains no ore; but which 
enclotes the vein or bed of the ore, like a wall on every 
ſide. The drifts which they fink for the tin ore in Corn- 
wall, aie generally about three feet over, and about ſeven 
feet highs fo that a man may conveniently ſtand upright 
at work, and manage his tools. In caſe the vein itſelf is 
not broad enough to allow this, as in many places it is 
not half a foot over, then they pick down the ſtrata that 
enclote it, fo as to make an opening of the ſame breadth. 
This work they call breaking up the deads. Phil. Tranſ. 
N 69. 
Tis word is alſo uſed for ſuch parcels of common looſe 
moutd or earth, lying above the ſhelf, as uſually contain 
the had, which they find when they are training a 
load. 
In the Mendip lead- mines, when a vein of ore breaks 
olf abruptly in an earth, they call it a deading-bed; and 
. earth without ore, they call dead earth. | 
DEAFFORESTED, in our Law Books, the being dif- 
charged from being foreſt ; or freed and exempted ſrom 
.  bgreſt-laws, Scc FokEsT, 


„hannes Dei gratia, &c. archiepiſc bis, epiſco , l. fei- 
25 nos omnino dea fforeſtaſſe te Mey B79 de 2 
bus, que ad foreſlam et faces pertinent. Quare volumut 
et firmiter præcipimus, quod preditta foreſta, et homines in 
illa manentes, et hæredes eorum ſint deafforeſtati in per- 

eluum. 


DEAFNESS; the ſtate of a perſon who wants the ſenſe of 


hearing: or a diſeaſe of the ear, which prevents its due 
reception of ſounds. . 
Deafneſs generally ariſes either ſrom an obſtruction, or a 
compreſſion, of the auditory nerve; or from ſome col- 
lection of matter in the cavities of the inner ear; or elſe 
from the auditory paſſage being ſtopt up by ſome 
hardened excrement ; or, laſtly from ſome excreſcence, 
as a ſwelling of the glands, or ſome foreiga body intro- 
duced within it. 
As to the prognoſtics, thoſe who are born de are rarely 
cured ; a real deafneſs is hard to remedy; a deaſneſs in 
acute diſeaſes, with crude urine, foretells a delirium : 
but when the ſigns of coction are good, it portends. a 
critical hxmorrhage. With regard to the cure, if the 
obſtruction be in the external cavity of the ear, it is diſ- 
cernible by the ſight. If there is occaſion to fyrioge the 
ear, a decoction of ſage and roſemary flowers will be 
proper, with equal parts of water and white wine : but 
great caution is to be uſed. Some pump the head with 
warm Bath waters: ſome ſay the eggs of ants' bruiſed, 
and put into the ear, with the juice of an onion, cures 
the moſt inveterate deafneſs others affirm, that a ſaliva- 
tion will ſometimes perform a cure. A critical deafneſs 
will ceaſe of itſelf. Etmuller recommends amber and 
muſk ; and hardneſs of hearing has been often cured by 
putting a grain or two of muſk into the eit with cotton. 
Hoffman ſays, deafneſs ſometimes ariſes from a ſlackneſs 
of the auditory nerves, which often happens from too 
great humidicy, which if neglected will terminate in per- 
p<tual and incurable deafneſs but may be diſperſed if 
taken in time, by proper cephalics and ſudorifics. Some 
for this purpoſe recommend equal parts of ſpirit of la- 
vender and Hunggry water, which ſhould be dropped 
warm into the eat. Lindanus adviſes the pall of an eel, 
mixed with ſpirit of wine; and others the fumes of ſul- 
phur, conveyed into the ear with a pipe or funnel : but 
regard muſt always be had to the cauſe if diſcoverable. 
Heiſter informs vs, that medicinal waters drank in the 
ſummer-time freely, are the beſt means as preſervatives, 
and for curing diſorders in the eats; and that they often 
perform more than any other remedy whatever. 
Deafneſs ariſing from cold of the head may be cured by 
keeping the head warm, eſpecially at night; by taking 
| aki purge+, keeping the feet warm, and bathing them 
requently in luke-warm water at bed- time. 
Thoſe born deaf are alſo dumb, as not being able tn legen 
any language, at leaſt in the common way. However, 
as the eyes, in ſome meaſure, ſerie them for ears, they 
may underſtand what is ſaid by obſerving the motion cf 
the lips, tongue, &c. of the ſpeaker ; and even accuſtom 
themlelves to move their own, as they ſc2 other people 
do z and by this means learn to ſpeak. 
Thus it was that Dr. Wallis taught two young gentle» 


men, born deaf, to know what was ſaid to them, and to 


return pertinent anſwers. Digby gives us another in- 
ſtance of the ſame, within his own knowledge. And 
there was a Swiſs phylician formerly living at Amſterdam, 
one Joh. Conrad Amman, who effected the ſame in ſe- 
veral children born deaf, with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. He 
has reduced his ſcheme to a fixed art, or method, which 
he has publiſhed in his Surdens Loquens, Amſtelod. 
1692. and De Loquela, ibid. 1700. 
In the Philoſoph. 'Tranſ. Ne 312. we have an account 
by Mr. Waller, R. 8. Sec. of a man and his ſiſter, each 
about fifty years old, born in the ſame town with Mr. 
Waller, who had neither of them the leaſt ſenſe of hear- 
ing; yet both of them knew, by the motion of the lips 
only, whatever was ſaid to them; and would anſwer 
pertinently to the queſtion propoſed. It ſeems they 
could both hear and ſpeak when children, but loſt their 
ſenſe afterwards; whence they retained their ſpeech, 
which, though uncouth, was yet intelligible. 
Such another inſtance is that of Mr. Goddy's daughter, 
miniſter of St. Gervais in Geneva, related by biſhop 
Burnet, At two years old they perceived ſhe had in 
you part loſt her hearing; and ever after, though ſhe 
eard great noiſes, yet ſhe could hear nothing of what 
was ſaid to her, But by obſerving the motions of the 
mouths and lips of others, ſhe had acquired ſo many 
words, that out of theſe ſhe had formed a ſort of jargon, 
in which ſhe could hold converſation whole days with 
thoſe that could ſpeak her language. She knew nothing , 
that was ſaid to her, unleſs ſhe ſaw the motion of their 
mouths that ſpoke to her; ſo that, in the night, they 


were obliged to light candles to ſpeak to her. One 


thing will appeac the ſtrangeſt part of the whole narra- 
non * 
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tion: ſhe had a ſiſter, with whom ſhe had practiſed her 
language more than with any body elſe; and in the 
night, by laying her hand on her ſiſter's mouth, ſhe 
could perceive by that what ſhe ſaid, and ſo could diſ- 
courſe with her in the dark. Burn. Let. iv. p. 248. 

It is obſervable that deaf perſons, and ſeveral others 
thick of hearing, hear better and more eafily, if a loud 
noiſe be raiſed at the time when you ſpeak to them ; 
which is owing, no doubt, to the greater tenſion of the 
ear-drum, on that occaſion, Dr. Willis mentions a deaf 
woman, who, if a drum were beat in the room, could 
hear any thing very clearly; ſo that her huſband hired a 
drummer for a ſervant, that by his means he might hold 
converſation with his wife. The ſame author mentions 
another, who, living near a ſteeple, could always hear 
very well, if there was a ringing of three or four bells; 
but never elſe, 

Dr. Buchner relates an extraordinary method of making 
deaf perſons to hear, by applying thin lips of wood, 
about ſix feet long, an inch broad, and as thick as the 
back of a knife, at one end to the upper teeth of the 
ſpeaker, and at the other to the upper teeth of the deaf 
perſon. Many trials were made to aſcertain the fact, 
and the voice was found perceptible and diſtinct. This 
method, he obſerves, may be adapted to all perſons af- 
flicted with deafneſs, provided the auditory nerves are 
not injured or deſtroyed at their origin. See Buchner's 
Eaſy and practicable Method to enable deaf Perſons to 
hear, tranſlated from the German, 1770. 

DEAL, is a well-known kind of wood, of great uſe. 

A very good method of ſeaſoning 2 of deal and fir, 
is to throw them into ſalt- water as ſoon as they are ſawed, 
and keep them there three or four days, frequently turn- 
ing them. la this caſe they will be rendered much 
harder, by drying afterwards in the air and ſun; but 
neither this nor any other means yet known, will pre- 
ſerve them from ſhrinking. 

Deals called Bulgendorp deals, the hundred containing 
fix ſcore, pay on importation 3/. 8s. 84,4. and draw- 
back 3/7. 35. the rate 12/, Meabro deals, fix ſcore, pay 
11. 22. 105d. and drawback 1 I. 1s. the rate 4/. 
Norway deals, (ix ſcore, pay 1/. 8s. 7 d. and drawback 
11. 6s. 3d. the rate 51. Spruce deals, fix ſcore, pay 41. 

s. 1044. and drawback 3/7. 18 5. 94. the rate 15 l. 
Deals from Ruſſia, and all other countries nor particu- 
larly rated, exceeding twenty feet in length, pay 4/. 5. 
10:d. and drawback 3/ 18s. gd. the rate 151. Deals 
from Sweden, or any other country, of twenty feet in 
leugth or under, not otherwiſe rated, the hundred and 
twenty, pay 1/. 8s. 74d. and drawback 1/. 6. 3d. the 
rate 5ʃ0. 

Rods of deal expand laterally, or croſs the grain, in 
moiſt weather, and contract again in dry; and thence 
have been found to make an uſeful hygrometer. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 480. p. 184. See HYGROME TER, 

DEAN, a prime dignitary in moſt cathedral and collegiate 
churches; being uſually the preſident of the chapter. 
He is called dean, decanus, of the Greek Jexa, ten, as 
being ſuppoſed to preſide over ten canons or prebenda- 
ries, at leaſt. 

Canoniſts diſtinguiſh between deans of cathedral, and 
thoſe of collegiate churches. The firſt, with their chap- 
ter, are regularly ſubject to the juriſdiction of the biſhop. 
As to deans of collegiate churches, they have uſually the 
contentious juriſdiction in themſelves, that is, they 
exerciſe juriſdiction over their canons in all civil or cri- 
minal matters; though ſometimes this belongs to them 
in common with the chapter. | 
In England, as there are two foundations of cathedral 
and collegiate churches, the old and the new (the latter 
being thoſe founded by Henry the Eighth on the ſup- 
prelhon of the abbots and priors, when their convents 
were turned into dean and chapter); ſo there are two 
ways of creating the deans. Thoſe of the old foundation, 
as the deans of St. Paul's, York, &c. are raiſed to their 
dignity much like a biſhop z the prince firſt ſending out 
his conge d'eſlite to the chapter; the chapter then 
chooſing, the kin yielding his royal aſſent, and the 
biſhop confirming * and giving his mandate to inſtal 
him. Thoſe of the new ſoundation, as the dean of 
Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Norwich, Wincheſter, &c. 
are donative, and are inſtalled by a ſhorter courſe; only 
by the king's letters patent, without either election or 
confirmation. There are ſome cathedral churches, which 
never had a dean; as that of St. David and Landaff, 
where the biſhop is the head of the chapter, and in his 
abſence the archdeacon. 

Conſtantine, we are told, erected an office of nine hun- 
dred and fifty perſons at Conſtantinople, taken out of 
divers trades and profeſſions, whom he exempted from 
all impoſitions, and beſtowed them on the cathedral 
church, to render we. offices of burial gratis to the de- 
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funct, particularly to the poor. Theſe he called decaxi, 
and lecticarii, probably becauſe they were divided by 
tens; each whereof had a bier, or a litter, to carry the 
bodies in. "It is ſuppoſed to be theſe who, under Con- 
ſtantius, began to be called copiate ; i. e. clerks deſtined 
for labour ; for they are uſually ranked among the clerks, 
and even before the chantors, By a law of the year 
57, it appears, that there were ſome of theſe coprate at 
ome. 

De Ax is alſo a title applied among us to divers perſons 
that are the chief of ſome peculiar churches, or chapels : 
as, the dean of the King's chapel, who has no juriſdie- 
tion: of the ARcHEs; of Battel, founded by William I. 
who hath juriſdiction within the liberty of Battel, is pre- 
ſentable by the duke of Montagu, and inſtituted and 
inducted by the biſhop of Chicheſter, but not ſubje& to 
his vibtationz of Bocking, who hath a court and juriſ- 
diction to hold plea of all eccleſiaſtical matters ariſing in 
ſeveral pariſhes within his peculiar, and is conſtituted 
by commiſſon from the 2 of Canterbury, like 
the dean of Arches. There are alſo deputy deans and com- 
mendatory deans, who cannot confirm any grants, &c. 

DRran, Rural, or Urban DE AN, was formerly an eccleſi- 

aſtical perſon, who had a diſtrict of ten churches, or 
pariſhes, either in the country or city, within which he 
exerciſed jurifdiction. Theſe rural deans were ſome- 
times called archipreſbteri; and at firſt they were, both 
in order and authority, above the archdeacons. They 
were at firſt eleQed by the clergy, and by their votes 
depoſed ; but afterwards they were appointed and re- 
moved, at the diſcretion of the biſhop ; and hence they 
were called decani temporarii, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the cathedral deans, who were called decani perpetui. 
They ſeem to have been deputies of the biſhop, ſtationed 
round his dioceſe, the better to inſpet the conduct of 
the parochial clergy, and therefore armed with an infe- 
rior degree of jndicial and coercive authority. 
We meet with rural deans as early as the ninth century, 
Hincmar, in a capitular to his archdeacons, reſerves the 
right of electing them to himſelf; and only allows it 
to the archdeacons, in caſe he be abſ-nt, and by provi- 
fon only. Some take the rural deans to hold the rank 
and place of the cherepiſcopi. Be this as it will, it is 
certain, they are very ancient in France, Germany, and 
England ; though, till the end of the ſixteenth century, 
they were unknown in Italy; becauſe the biſhopricks 
being there exceeding ſmall, they were not needed. 
St. Charles Borromeo is ſaid to have firſt introduced them 
there, Their ofhce is now wholly extinguiſhed in Eng- 
land, the authority which they had being executed by 
the archdeacons and chancellors of biſhops, 

DEAan, in the ancient monaſteries, was a ſuperior eſta- 

bliſhed under the abbot, to eaſe him in taking care of 
ten monks ; whence he was called decanus, in imitation 
of thoſe officers called by the ſame name among the 
Romans, who had ten ſoldiers under them. 
The monaſteries being now leſs populous than they were 
in ancient times, the abbot, or prior, does not ſtand in 
ſo much need of being eaſed; ſo that theſe deans are, 
in general, ſet aſide, 

DAN and Chapter. Anciently, biſhops did not ordinarily 
tranſact matters of moment ine conſilis preſbyterorum prin- 
cipalium, who were then called ſenatores eccle/ie, and col- 
leagues of the biſhops; repreſented, in ſome meaſure, 
by our chapters of cathedrals, wherein the dean and 
ſome of the prebends are, upon the biſhop's ſummons, 
to alliſt him in ordinations, deprivations, condemnations, 
excommunications, and other weighty concerns of the 
church. See CHAPTER, 

DEARTICULATION, in Anatomy. See DiARTHROsSIS. 

DEATH, Alert, is generally conſidered as the ſeparation of 
the ſoul from the body; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed 

to life, which conſiſts in the union thereof. 
Phyſicians have uſually defined death by a total ſtoppage 
of the circulation of the blood; and a ceflation Te the 
animal and vital functions conſequent thereon ; as reſpi- 
ration, ſenſation, &c. 
An animal body, by the actions inſeparable from life, 
undergoes a continual change: in time its ſmalleſt fibres 
become rigid; its minute veſſels grow into ſolid fibres 
no longer pervious to the fluids ; its greater veſſels grow 
hard and narrow; and every thing becomes contracted, 
cloſed, and bound up; whence the dryneſs, immobility, 
and extenuation, obſerved in old age. By ſuch means, 
the offices of the minuter veſſels are deſtroyed, and the 
humours ſtagnate, harden, and at length coaleſce with 
the ſolids : thus are the ſubtleſt fluids in the body inter- 
cepted and loſt, the concoction weakened, and the te- 
paration prevented ; only the coarſer juices continue to 
run ſlowly through the greater veſſels, to the preſerva- 
tion of life, after many of the animal functions are de- 
ſtroyed. At length, in the proceſs of theſe changes, 
| datt 
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death itſelf becomes inevitable, as the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of life, ; 

But it is rare, that life is thus long protracted, or that 
death ſucceeds merely from the decays and impairments 
of old age: diſcaſes in a long and hortid train, uſually 
precipicate diſſolution. | 

It is generally taught, that the life of thoſe animals, 
which we call perfect, conſiſts in a continued flux and 
reflux of blood, nervous juice, and air, to and from the 
principal organs; and that a man may be reckoned dead 
when he no longer breathes, and his heart and arteries 
have left off all circulation and pulſation. Even Lanciſi, 
the belt author on this ſubject, ſays, that without a 
ſmall degree of reſpiration, and ſome little motion and 
trembling of the heart, there is no life. In conſequgnce 
of this tyſtem, the general practice is, that as ſoon as 
theſe ſymptoms of life are gone, all hopes and endea- 
vouts to maintain the ſmall remains of life are laid aſide. 
But Dr. Stevenſon does not admit this doftrine, being 
of opinion, that after the motion of the heart, arteries, 
and lungs ceaſcs, there often remains a ſmall degree of 
vital principle, deſerving attention. After a full ſtop of 
all thoſe organic motions on which life is fai to depend, 
the juices frequently retain ſo much of the animal pro- 
ceſs, as ſrequently ſerves to keep up warmth for a long 
time; which, with proper cheriſhing, might perhaps 
reſtore life entirely, Every age and country affords in- 


- 


ſtances of ſurpriſing recoveries aſter lying long for dead. 


From the number of thoſe preſerved by lucky accidents, 
we may conclude a far greater number might have been 
preſerved by timely pins and ſkill. Med. Ef}. Edinb. 
vol. v. art. 77. 

This ingenious anthor hopes, from his theory, that one 
who from all the above mentioned motions ceaſing, may 
with propriety be called dead, may recover, and be pro- 
perly ſaid to come to life again. 

His theory is, that the cauſe of animal heat, or of the 
inteſtine motion which has been going on proſperouſly, 
while the progreſſive motion of the fluids in the veſſels 
continued, is now checked; yet {till proceeds in a lower 
manner, perhaps like the beginning of fermentation or 
putrefaction. By this degree of the animal proceſs, the 
maſs of fluids, particularly in the great reſervoir of 
venous blood, the heart, rarefying, preſſing every way, 
and being reſiſted by the valves, ſwells fo as to fill the 
flaccid right auricle of the heart, which had been ſome 
time empty; and thus ſtimulating its fibres, which were 
at reſt, puts them into motion again; as we ſee the heart, 
aſter being taken out of the body, by being pricked, or 
having warm water thrown on it, beats atreſh, though 
it has been for ſome time motionleſs. The right auricle 
being thus filled, and ſtimulated into a contraction, fills 
the ventricle; which being irritated, likewiſe contracts 
and empties itſelt into the pulmonary artery; whereby 
the circulation begins where ic left off, and life is re- 
ſtored, if the organs and Juices are in a fit diſpoſition 
for it, as they perhaps are much oftener than is ima- 
gined. 

From hence it ſeems, that death does not inevitably at- 
tend an entire organic reſt of what we call the fluids of 
the body; nay, that one cannot be called dead till the 
energy of the blood is ſo far gone, that, though afliited 
by all poſſible means, it can never be again able to fill, 
and ſtimulate into contraction, the right /znus venous and 
auricle of the heart. 

See a rema!:kable caſe, in ſupport of this opinion, in 
Med. Ef, Edinb. vol. v. art. 55 Sce DROW NING. 
The learned Winſlow has given us a treatiſe upon the 
uncertainty of the ſigns of death. | 

The law diſtinguiſhes between natural and civil death : 
the former is the aCtual termination of life; the latter, 
when a perſon is not aCtually dead, but adjudged fo by 
law. Thus, if a perſon for whoſe life an eſtate is granted 
remains beyond (ea, or is otherwiſe abſent ſeven years, 
and no proof be made of his being alive, or becomes a 
profeſſed monk, he ſhall be accounted naturally dead. 
However, the latter diſability, ſince the Reformation, is 
held to be aboliſhed. 


DEATH, appeal of. See APPEAL. 
De AT H-watch, in Zoolegy, the Engliſh name of the pediculus 


of old weed, a ſpecies of the ter mes, belonging to the- 


order of apt er and clals of inſets in the 
ſyſtem. 


annxan 
It is nearly of the ſize of the common louſe; 


and the noiſe, reſembling the beating of a watch, is 


made by the male or female, when wooing each other. 
This ticking noite the populace have long taken for a 
preſage of death, in the family where it is heard : whence 
it is allo called pediculus fatidicus, martijuga, pulſatorius, 
&C. 

There are two kinds of death-watches : of the firſt we 
have a good account in the Philoſopnical Tranſactions, 


by Mr. Allen. It is a {mall beetle, hve ſixteenths of an 
Vol. II. NY gi. 


| 
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inch long, of a dark brown colour, ſpotted; having pel- 
lucid wings under the vaginz, a large cap, of helmet; 
on the head; and two antennz proceeding from beneath 
the eyes. The part with which it beats, he obſerved, was 
the extreme edge of the face, which he chooſes to call 


the upper lip; the mouth being protracted by this bony 
part, and lying underneath, out of view. Its fgure, as 


it appears in a microſcope, ſce repreſented in Tab. Nat. 


Ht, fig. 2. 

This account is confirmed by Mr. Derham, with this 
difference, that, inſtead of ticking with the upper lip, 
he obſerved the inſect to draw back its mouth, and beat 
with its forehead, That author had two death-watchcs, 
2 male and female, which he kept alive in a box, ſeveral 
months; and could bring one of them to heat whenever 
he pleaſed, by imitating its beating: and by this ticking 
noiſe he could frequently invite the male to get up upon 
the other, in the way of coition. When the male found 


he got up in vain, he would get off again, beat very 


eagerly, and then vp again : whence the ingenious author 
concludes thoſe pulſations to be the way whereby thoſe 
inſects woo one another, and find out, and invite each 
other to copulation. JT 
The ſecond kind of d-ath-w2tch is an inſect in appear- 
ance quite different from the firſt. The former only 
beats ſeven or eight ſtrokes at a time, and quicker: tle 
latter will beat ſome hours together, without intermiſ- 
ſion ; and his ſtrokes are more leiſurely, and like the 
beat of a watch. This latter is a ſmall greyiſh inſect, 
much like a louſe when viewed with the naked eye. Its 
figure, as magnified, is ſeen in Tab. Nat, Hift. fig. 1. 
The ticking, as in the other, is a wooing act. 

This inſect is at firſt a minute white egg, much ſmaller 
than the nits of lice; though the inſet is near as big as 
a louſe. In March it is hatched, and creeps about with 
its ſhell on. When it firſt leaves its ſhell, it is even 
imaller than its egg; though that be ſcarce diſcernible 
without a miſcroſcope, In this ſtate it is ſomewhat like 
the mites in cheeſe : from this ſmall ſtate they grow 
gradually to their mature or perfect ſize : when they be- 
come like the old one, they at firſt run about much 


more ſwiftly than before. Philoſoph. Tranſ. abr. vol. v. 
p-. 26, &c. 


DE BENE ESSE, a Latin phraſe uſed in our law-books, 


To take, or do, a thing de bene eſſe, is to accept, or al- 
low it as well done for the preſent ; but when it comes 
to be more fully examined, or tried, to ſtand or fall, to 
be allowed or diſallowed, according to the merit, or 
well-being, of the thing in its own nature; cr, as we 
ſay, Valeat quantum wolere poteſt. | 

Thus, in chancery, upon motion to have one of the leſs 
principal defendants in a cauſe examined 2s a witneſs, 
the court (not then thoroughly examining the juſtice of 
it, or not hearing what may be objected on the other 


fide) often orders ſuch a defendant to be examined de 


bene , i. e. that his depoſitions ſhall be allowed, or 
ſuppreſſed, at the hearing of the cauſe upon a full debate 
of the matter, as the court ſhall think fit, but for the 
preſent they have a well-being, or conditional allowance. 
Thus alſo in common low, the judges often take bail 
de bene eſſe, to be allowed or rejected upon the approba- 
tion or exception of the plaintiff's attorney, 


DEBENTURE, a kind of writing in the nature of a bond, 


firſt given in 1649, to charge the commonweal'h to ſe- 
cure the ſoldier-creditor, or his aſſigns, the ſum due, 
upon auditing the accounts of his arrears, | 

The word is now alſo uſed in the exchequer, and in the 
king's houſhould, where debentures are uſually given to the 
ſervants for the payment of their wages, board-wages, 
and the like. 

Debenture is mentioned in the act of oblivion, 12 Car. II. 
cap. 2. and ſince the late Revolution, has been uſed in 
many acts of parliament, eſpecially in that which relates 
to the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, out of which the 


ſoldiers debentures are appointed to be ſatisfied, 11 
W. III. 


DEBENTURE, in Commerce, a term uſed at the cuſtom- 


houle, when the exporter of any merchandiſe is entitled 
to any bounty or drawback, by act of parliament, on the 
exportation; in which caſe this debenture is a peculiar cer- 
tificate ſigned by the officers of the cuſtoms, which entitles 
the trader to the receipt of ſuch bounty or drawback. 

All merchandiſe that are deſigned to be taken on board 
for that voyage, being entered and ſhipped, and the ſhip 
being regularly cleared out, and failed out of port on 
her intended voyage, debentures may be made out from 
the exporter's entries, in order to obtain the drawbacks, 
allowances, bounties, or premiums ; which debentures for 
foreign goods are to be paid within one month after de- 
mand: and in making out theſe debentures, it mult be 
oblerved, that every piece of vellum, parchment, or 
paper, containing any . for drawing back cuſtoms 
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or duties, muſt, before writing, be ſtamped, and pay a 
duty of eight pence. 
The form of debentures vary, according to the merchan- 
diſe exported. In the execution of de, ſor tobacco, 
it muſt be particularly obſerved, 1. That debentures for 
the ſame quantity may be made in one or more parch- 
ments; 2. that the exporter's oath muſt be priated, ſpe- 
cifying whether he acts for himſelf, or by commiſſion ; 
If exported to any other” foreign ports than thoſe of 
1 the word Iteſand muſt be added to the oath after 
Great Britain; 4. that as no tobacco may be conſumed 
in ſhips of war in Europe, but what has paid full duties, 
and been manufatured in Great Britain, no drawback 
is to be allowed for any tobacco exported in men of war; 
5. that eight pounds of tobacco per hogſhead of 350 
pounds or more, allowed for draught at unportation, 
muſt not be deducted on exportation; 6. that debintures 
for tobacco exported to Ireland, mutt not be paid till a 
certificate be produced, teſtifying the Janding thereof ; 
75 that no perſons may ſwear to the exportation, but 
uch as are permitted to ſwear to debentrres for other 
goods. In debentures for all other foreign goods, no per- 
ſon may be admitted to ſwear to the exportation, but the 
true exporter, either as a' proprietor, or who being em- 
ployed by commiſſion, is concerned in the direction of 
the voyage. All kinds of debentures, before delivered or 
aid to the exporters, are entered into a ſeparate book 
Ert for that purpoſe by the collector or comptroller of 
the cuſtoms. See BouxTy. 

DEBET, among Ae, chants, ſignifies the ſums due to them 
for goods ſold on credit, for which they have charged 
their journal or ledger. It is more particularly under- 
ſtood of the remainder of debts, part of which has been 
paid on account. 

DeBET, among BPozk-krepers, is uſed to expreſs the left- 
hand page of the ledger, to which are carried all articles 
ſupplicd or paid, on the ſubject of an account. 

DeBeT & DEtixEr, in Law, ate Latin words uſed in 
the bringing writs and actions: and an action ſhall al- 
ways be in the devbet & detinet, when he who makes a 
bargain or contract, or lent money to another, or he to 
whom a bond is made, bringeth the action againſt him 
who is bounden, or party to the contract and bargain, 
or unto the lending the money, &c. But if a man ſells 
to another a horſe, &c. if he brings debt for the horſe, 
— writ mult be in the de/inet only. New. Nat. Br. 
205. 

Danze & SOLET, are alſo formal words made uſe of in 
writs; and ſome writs have theſe words in them, which 
ought not to be omitted. Likewiſe, according to the 
diverſity of the caſe, both det & ſolet ate uſed, or debet 


alone: as a gued permittat may he in the debet & ſolet, or | 


in the debet only, as the demandant claims. And if a 
perſon ſues to recover any right, whereof his anceſtor 
was difleiſed, by the tenant or- his anceſtor, then he 
uſeth the word debet alone in his writ, becaufe his an- 
ceſtor only was diſſciſed, and the eſtate diſcontinue : 
but if he ſue for any thing that is now fuft of all denied 
him, then he uſeth deter & ſolrt, becauſe his anceſtor be- 
fore him, and he himſelf uſually enjoyed the thing ſued 
for, until the preſent refuſal of the tenant. Reg. Orig. 
140. The writ of /e/a mo/erdini is a writ of right in the 
debet & folet, &c. F. N. B. 98. 

DEBILITY, in a Medicinal ſenſe, is a relaxtion of the 
ſolids, which often induces weakneſs and fainting. 

DEBRUIZED, or DezrvisED, in Herald y, is when we 
would intimate the grievous reſtraint of any animal, 
which is debarre« its natural freedom by any ot the ordi- 
naries being laid over it. 
Thus when a pale, &c. is borne upon a beaſt in an eſcut- 
cheon, the beaſt is ſaid to be debrufed by the pale. 

DEBT, a thing due to another, whether it conſiſt of money, 
goods, or ſervices. 
The legal acceptation of debt is a ſum of money due by 
certain and expreſs agreement: as, by a bond for a de— 
terminate ſum ; a bill or note; a ſpecial baigain ; or a 
rent reſerved on a leaſc, that is fixed and unalterable. 
The non-payment of theſe is an injury, for which the 
proper remedy is by action of debt, to compel the per- 
formance of the contract, and recover the ſpecific ſum 
that is due. Actions of d:bt are now ſeldom brought 
but upon ſpecial contracts under ſeal, in which the lum 
due is clearly and preciſely expreſſed. The form of the 
writ of debt is ſometimes in the debet & detinet, and ſome- 
times in the detinet only. 
By our Jaw, debts due to the king are to be fatisfied in 
the firſt place in all caſes of executorſhip, and admint- 
ſtratorſhip; and till the king's debt be ſatisfied, he may 
protect the debtor from the arreſt of any other creditor, 
At the common law, debt lies not for rent upon a leaſe 
for life, though it doth on a leaſe for years; but the re- 


medy is aſſiſe, if the plaintiff have ſeiſin, or by diſtreſs. | 
4 | | 


'DEBTEE Executor. 
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3 Rep. 65. But by ſtat. 8 Anne, c. 15. any perſon 

1aving rent in atreat, upon any leaſe for life or lives, 
may bring action of debt for ſuch rent, as where rent is 
due on a leaſe for years. Action of debt will lie againſt 
a leſſce, for rent due after the aſſignment of the leaſe; 
for the perſonal privity of contract remains, notwith- 
ſtanding the privity of eſtate is gone. 3 Rep. 22. But 
after the death of the leſſee, it is then a real contract, 
and runs with the land. Cro. Eliz. 555. 
We meet with divers kinds of dcbts : ative debts, are 
thoſe whereof a perſon is creditor ; pa//ive debts, thoſe 
whereof he is debtor. 'There are alſo real debts, pr ſonal 
debts, and mixed debts. 
It behores an executor or adminiſtrator to pay regard to 
the priority of debets in diſcharging them; otherwiſe, on 
deficiency of aſſets, he muſt anſwer thoſe of a higher na- 
ture out of his own eſtate : ſuch are funeral charges, and 
expence of proving the will; is to the king on reco:d 
or ſpecialty; debts, which by particular ſtatutes are to be 
preterred to all others, as forfeiture for not burying in 
woollen, money due on poor's rates, letters to the poſt- 
office, and ſome others; debts of record, as judgments, 
ſtatutes, and recognizances z debts due on ſpecial con- 
tracts, as for rent, on bonds, covenatits, &c, under 
ſeal; and laſtly, debts on {imple contracts, as notes and 
verbal promiſes, and ſervants wages. 

DEBT, C*:regraphary, in the French Law, is that due by 
virtue of a note, or writing under one's hand, and not 
proved in judicature. 

Deer, Hypothacary, is that due in virtue of ſome contract, 
or judgment. 

DEBT, Prediatory, is that ariſing from an alienation of 
lands, &c. the whole purchate whercof has nct been 
paid. 

Dr, Priviliged, is that which muſt be fatisfied before 
a'l others; as the king's tax, &c. 

DrzT, National. See FUND, 

It a perlon debtor to another makes 
his creditor or debtee his executor, or if ſuch creditor oo- 
tain letters of adminiſtration to his debtor, he may retain 
{uflicient to pay himſelf before any other creditors whoſe 
debts are of equal degree. Blackit. Com. vol. iii. p. 18. 

DEBTOR, a perſon who owes ſomething to another: in 
oppoſition to creditor, which is he to whom it is owing. 

DECACHORDON, in Antiguty, a mulical inſtrument of 
ten ſtrings, called by the Hebrews Haſur, reſembling our 
harp, of a triangular figure, with a hollow belly, and 
ſounding from the lower part. 

DECACTIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
a kind of ar- ſiſlu, of the branched, or aſtrophyte kind, 
whole rays are ten in number, where they tir(t part 
from the body, and cach ſoon branches out into a num- 
ber more. | 

DECADARCHUS, Assa , among the Greeks, a 
commander of a party ol ten men. 

DECADE, a word uſed by fome old writers for the num- 
ber ten; and deca s, for an enumcration by tens: the 
word is formed from the Latin dec, which is derived 
from a Greek word of the fame import. The word has 
been more peculiarly appropriated to the number of 
books, q. d. decades, into which the Roman Fiſtory of 
Titus Livius is divided. Hence alfo came decadal àuritlu- 
metic, the Decameron of Boccacio, &c. 

DECAGON, a plain figure in geometry, having ten ſides 
and angles. 

If all the fides and angles be equal, it is called a regular 
decagen, and may be inſcribed in a circle. 

he ſides of a regular decayon are, in power and length, 
equal to the greatelt ſegment of an hexagon inferibed in 
the ſame circle, and cut according to cxtreme and mcan 
proportion. Hee EXTREME and moan proporiten. 

A fortification conſiſting of tea baitivns, is ſometimes 
called a decagon. | | 

DECALLIT RON, among the Ancients, a piece of money 
uſed by the people of Agine, Corinth, and Syracuſe, 
in value <qual to 16* obvuli of Athens, 

DECALOGULE, the Jen Commendments of God, 'en- 
graven on two tabics of ſtone, and given to Moſcs. 

Ihe word is Greek, compoled of g:xz, ten, and arg, 
word, q. d. len words, Accordingly, the Jews call then 
'N TW Wy, /e ten words, which appellation is very 
ancient, : 
The Samaritans, both in their text and verſion, add aſter 
the ſeventeenth verſe of the twentieth chapter of Exodus, 
and after the twenty-fi:{t verſe of the fifth chapter cot 
Deuteronomy, an eleventh commendment, to build an 
altar on mount Gerizzim, &c. But it is apparently an 


interpolation, to authoriſe their having a temple and an 
altar on that mountain; and to diſcredit, if poſſible, the 
temple at Jeruſalem, and the worthip there performed. 
It muſt be added, however, that, though all, both Jews 
and Chriſtians, agree in the number of Ten Commang- 


ments, 
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ments, there is ſome difference as to the manner of di- 
viding them. 
The Talmudiſts, and Poſtellus after them, in his treat- 
iſe De Phœnicum Literis, ſay, that the Decalogue, or Ten 
Commandments, were engraven quite through the tables 
which God gave to Moles ; but that nevertheleſs the 
midole of the DD Mm final, and of the U Samech, re- 
mained miraculouſly ſuſpended without adhering to any 
thing. See the Differtation on the Samaritan Medals, 
printed at Paris in 1715. They add, that the Decalogue 
was written in letters of light, 1. e. in luminous ſhining 
letters. | 
The Drcalague was originally delivered in two tables; one 
of which contains our duty to God, exprefled in the four 
firſt commandmeats; and the ſecon'i, our duty to our 
neighbour, enforced in the fix laſt, Phe church of 
Rome, for a very obvious reaſon, hath omitted the ſe- 
cond commandment in many of her books; and in 
order to preſerve the number complete, divided the Jaſt 
into two. 

DECAMERIS, a term ſignifying a tenth part; uſed by 
Mr. Sauveur, and ſome other authors, to mark and 
meaſure the intervals of ſounds. 

The word is formed of Jena, ten, and eie, part. 

In Mr. Sauveur's ſyſtem, the dr:camer:s 15 the tenth part 
of the heptameris, which he makes the ſeventh part of 
the meris; and this is the forty-third part of the octave : 
ſo that the decamerts is uni of an octave. See Mem. 
Acad. S:ienc. 1701, and 1707. 

DECAMERON, from Jexa, ten, and nutte, day; a work 
containing the actions or converſations of ten days. 
Boccacio's Decameron conſiſts of one hundred novels re- 
lated in ten days. | 

DECAMP, When an army raiſes its camp, or breaks up 
from the p'ace where it lay before, they ſay it is de- 
eamped. 

DECAMYRON, in the /f-dicinal Writings of the Ancients, 
the name of a magma or cataplaſm, conſiſting of ten 
diſſerent kinds of aromatics : theſe were the Indian leaf, 
maili:, euphorbium, fpikenard, adarce, ſtorax, pepper, 
ointment of natd, opobalſamum, and wax. 

DECANDRIA, in Botany, the tenth claſs of plants, with 
hermaphrodite flowers, and ten ſtamina, or male parts 
in each. See Tab. of P:tany, Linnæan Syſtem, 

The word is formed of the Greek Jexag, ten, and ane, 
male. | | 

Of this claſs of plants there are five orders; viz. the 
mon:gynia, containing fiſty-three genera z the dnia, 
comprehending twelve genera z the 7» z2ynia, eleven; the 
pentagrnia, fourteen; and the decagz nia, two genera. 

DECAN TATION, in Chem/try, the act of pouring off a 
liquor from the ices, &c. by gently inclining the lip, 
or canthus of the veſlel; whence the word is derived. 
See CANTHUS. | 

DECANUS, among the Romans, an officer who had ten 
other ollicers, or perſons, under his charge; whence 
our Engliſh dean. 

Decarvs, in Aftro/ogy, a title given to the god who pre- 
fided at any birth, d ag:ozo7&Þ, Sce ASTROLOGY. 

DECAPITE, in Heraldry. Sce DEFFarrT. 

DECAPROiI, DecrmyRimni, among the Ancaents, were 
olficers who gathered the tributes, or taxes, 

The word comes from :xa, ten, and wpwros, firſt; 
probably becauſe the ten firit, or principal perſons of 
each community, were choſer. to make the levies. 

The decaproti were obliged to pay for the dead; or, to 
anſwer to the emperor for the quota of ſuch as died, 
out of their own eſtates. Cicero, in his oration for 
Roſcius, calls them d-cemprimt. 

DECASMUS, A:z2ou®,, in Autiguity, the name of an ac- 
tion or procels among the Athenians, which was brought 
againil any perſon who offered a bribe, They thought 
it not enough to punith the perfon receiving a bribe, 
but that the perfon who oltered it ought to be puniſhed 
ukewiſe. Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. i. c. 23. 

DECASUFYLE, in the Aacient Architeftare, a building with 
an ordonnance of ten columns in front. The temple of 
Jupiter Olympius was decaſyte. 

The word is formed of Je, and rurog, column. 

DECEFI, Deceptis, or Delus, in Law, is uſed for any 
ſubtile, wily ſhift, or trick; to which may be referred 
all manner of craft, ſubtility, guile, traud, fleight, cun- 
ning, covin, colluſion, and practice uled to deceive an- 
other by any means. 

Decert is an offence both by common law and by ſtatute. 
All practices of defrauding, or endeavouring to defraud, 
another of his right, are puniſhable by fine and impriſon- 
ment, ſometimes pillory, &c. and there is a writ called 
deceptione that lies for one who receives injury, or da- 
mage, &c, | 5 

A writ of deceit lies againſt attornies, for lofles ſuſtained 
by their default; allo againſt bakers, brewers, and 


DEC 


; other artificers, for not ſelling good commodities, or 

| refuling to perform a bargain: in all which caſes 
they are by ſtatute liable to penalties in proportion to 
their offence. | 

DECEIVED, in the Manege, is uſed when a horſe upon a 
demi-volt of one or two treads, working, for inſtance, 
to the right, and not having yet finiſhed above half the 
demi-volt, is preſſed one time or motion forwards with 
the inner leg, and then is put to a repriſe upon the left, 
in the ſame cadence with which he began. He thus re- 
gains the place where the demi-volt had been begun to 
the right, and works to the left. A horſe may in this 
manner be deceived on any hand, Guillet, Gen. Dict. 

« 1, in voc. 

DECEMBER, the laſt month of the year; wherein the 
ſun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and makes the winter 
ſolſtice. 

In Romulu:'s year, December was the tenth month: 
whence the name, viz. from decem, ten: ſor the Romans 
began their year in March, 

The month of December was under the protection of 
Veſta: Romulus alligned it thirty days; Numa reduced 
it to twenty-nine z which Julius Cæſar increaſed to 
to thirty-one. | 

Under the reign of Commodus, this month was called, 
by way of flattery, Amazonins, in honour of a courteſan, 
whom that piince paſſionately loved, and had got painted 
like an Amazon ; but it only kept the name during that 
emperor”s liſe. 

At the latter end of this month they had the Juvenilis 
ludli, and the country people kept the feaſt of the god- 
defs Vacuna in the fields, having then gathered in their 
fruits, and ſown their corn ; -whence ſeems to be derived 
our popular feſtival called harveſ?-home. 

DECEMPEDA, Azxemous, ten-feet rod; an inſtrument 
uſed by the ancients in meaſuring, 
be decempeda was a rule, or rod, divided into ten feet ; 
whence its name, from decem, ten, and pes, pedis, foot. 
The foot was ſubdivided into twelve inches; and each 
inch into ten digits. | 
The decemreda was uſed both in meaſuring of land, like 
the chain among us; and by architects, to give the 
proper dimenſions and proportions to the parts of their 
buildings, which uſe it ſtill retains, Horace, lib. ii. 
od. 15. blaming the magniſicence and delicacy of the 
building of his time, obſerves, that it was otherwiſe in 
the times of Romulus and Cato; that in the houſes of 
private perſons there were not then known any portricoes 
meaſured out with the decempeda, nor turned to the north 
to take the cool air. 

DECEM-TALES, in Law, a writ that iſſues directed to 
the ſheriff, whereby he is commanded to make a ſupply 
of jutymen, when a ſufhcient number does not appear on 
a trial at bar. 

DECEMVIRI, an order of annual magiſtrates among the 
Romans, created with a ſovereign power to draw up 

and make laws for the people; thus called, becauſe. 
their number was ten. 
To the decemviri was given all the legiflative authority 
ever enjoyed by the kings, and after them by the conſuls. 
One among them had all the enfigns and honours of the 
tunction ; and the reſt had the like in their turn, during 
the year of their decemwirate. 
he decemwirs were thoſe who drew up the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, called thence /ezes decemvirales, which 
for a conũderable time were the whole of the Roman 
law. 
In the year 302, the conſuls Appius Claudius Craſſnius, 
and T. Genucius Augurinus, being obliged to abdicate, 
the ſirſt decemviri were created ; in the year following, ten 
new ones were appointed to fucceed them; and in the 
year 304, another ſet were to have been choſen, but that 
the people roſe, made them lay down, and reſumed the 
conſuls. The exceſſive debauchery of Appius Claudius 
Craihnius, one of the conſuls, who was firſt obliged to 
abdicate, and who had been choſen firſt decemvir three 
times, was the principal cauſe of all this. Cicero De 
Finib. lib. i. Livy. lib. ii. Halicarnaſſeus, lib. x. and 
Florus, lib. i. c. 24 relate the hiſtory. 
The decemviral adminiſtration, however, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, had not its firſt riſe at the time when the autho- 
rity of the conſuls was devolved into the hands of the de- 
cemdir i: for, during the interregnum that enſucd after 
the death of Romulus, the management of affairs, which 
the ſenate then took upon them, is called by Halicar- 
naſſeus, lib. it. decemviral, becauſe the ſenators, divided 
into tens, commanded each in their turn: that is, one 
of each ten, for five days ſucceſſively, having the faſces, 
lictors, &c. like the kings. 

There were alſo military decemviri; and on divers emer= 

gencies, decemviri were created to manage and regula'e 

certain affairs, after the ſame manner as boards of com- 
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miſſioners are appointed among us. Thus we find decem- 

tiri for conducting colonies ; decemviri to prepare and 

preſide at feaſts in honour of the gods; decemviri to take 
care of the ſacrifices; and decemwiri ro keep the Sibyls 
books, 

Sometimes, in lieu of decemviri, they only created tem- 

viri, or triumvirti, or duumviri, &c. 

DECENNALIA, in Antiquity, feaſts which the Roman 
emperors held every tenth year of their reign, with ſa— 
crifices, games, largeſſes to the people, &. 

Avguſtu+ was the author of this cuſtom, which was af- 
terwards imitated by his ſucceſſors. 

At the ſame time they likewiſe offered vows for the 
emperor, and che perpetuity of his empire, called veta 
decennalia. 

From the time of Antoninus Pius, we fhnd theſe cere— 
monies marked on medals, PpRIMIUDFECENNALES. SE. 
CUNDI DECENNALES, VOTA SOL. DECEN. 11. VOTA 
SVSCEP. DECENN, 111, 

Theſe vows muſt have been made at the beginning of 
every tenth year; for on a medal of Pertinax, who ſcarce 
Teigned four months, we find vora DECENN. and VOT1S 
DECENNALIBUS, 

Struvius is of opinion, that theſe vows took place of 
thoſe which the cenſor uſed to make in the times of the 
mp for the proſperity and preſervation thereof. In 
effect, they were not only made in behalf of the prince, 
but alſo of the ſtate, as may be obſerved from Dion. 
lib. viii. and Pliny the younger, lib. x. ep. 101. 
Auguſtus's aim in eſtabliſhing the decennalia, was to pre- 
ſerve the empire, and the ſovereign power, without of- 
fence or reſtraint to the people. For, during the cele- 
bration of this feaſt, that prince uſed to ſurrender up all 
his authority into the hands of the people, who, filled 
with joy, and charmed with the goodneſs of Auguſtus, 
immediately delivered it to him back again. 

DECENNARY, Decennaria, the limits or compaſs of ten 
friburghs, See DECINERsS, and TITHING. 

DECEPTIONE, in Law, a writ which properly lics for 
one that receives harm or damage, by him that does any 
thing deceitfully in the name of another. 

This writ is either rig inal or judicial. Old. Nat. Br. fol. 
50. Fitz. Nat, Ir. fol. 95. See Reg. of Writs, fol. 
112. and Reg. Judicial. 

DECIDUGUS, in the general, expreſſes a thing apt and 
ready to fall. 

In ſome plants, the perianthium or calyx is deciduous with 
the flower, that is, falls off from the plant with it; in 
others, not. | 
In ſome, the leaves are deciduous, or fall off in autumn; 
in others, they remain all the winter, 

DECIES tantum, a writ that lies againſt a juror, who hath 
taken money for giving his verdict. 

It is fo called from its effect, which is to recover ten 
times as much as he took. 

It alſo lies againſt embracers that procure ſuch an in- 
queſt. See EMBRACEOR. 

DECIL, Decilis, in Aftronemy, an aſpect or poſition of two 
planets, when they are diſtant from each other a tenth 
part of the zodiac, i. e. thirty-ſix degrees. 'This-is one 
of the new aſpeCts invented by Kepler. 

DECIMAL arithmetic, the art of computing by decimal frac- 
tions, firſt invented by Johannes Regiomontanus, about 
the year 1464, and uſed by him in the conſtruction of his 
tables of fines; who thus introduced decimal parts in the 
room of SEXAGESIMALS. 'They were alſo uſed by Ra- 
mus, in his Arithmetic, written in 1550; and before 
his time by our countryman Bucklæus, and about the 
ſame time by Record. But the firlt perſon who wrote an 
expreſs treatiſe on decimals, was Stevinus, about the year 
1582. 

Dec 1MAL fradions, are thoſe whoſe denominator is 1, with 
one or more cyphers; as, 10, 100, 100, 10000, &Cc. 
Thus, 14, ris 1856 &c. are decimal fratlions, | 
In the writing of decimal fractions we uſually omit the 
denominator, as only confiiting of unity with cyphers 
annexed; and in lieu thereof, a point, or comma, called 
the ſeparatrix, is prefixed to the numerator. Thus, 
75 is written „5; rte, 440. So „125 expreſſes a hun- 
dred and twenty-five parts of any thing ſuppoled to be 
vided into a thouſand parts. "0 
As cyphers on the right hand of integers do increaſe 
their value decimally; as 2, 20, 200, &c. lo, when fer 
on the left hand of decimal fractions, they decreaſe the 
value decimally ;, as, 5, 05, 005, Kc. when ſet on the 
left hand of integers, or on the right hand of decimals, 
they ſignify nothing, but only to fill up places; thus, 
„5000 denotes only five tenths, and ocog. is only tive 
units. 

To reduce any vulgar fractions, as ſuppoſe 3, to a decimal 
frattion of the ſame value; add cyphers at pleaſure to 


the numerator, and divide by the denominator : as 
thus, | 


8)5000( 


625 


And therefore 1833, or „625, is a decimal of the ſame 
value with the former fraction ;. 

Some vulgar fractions can never be reduced into decimals 
without defect; as 5, &c. in thoſe caſes, the greater 
number of places the decimals are continued to, the 
more is the deſect diminiſhed, in a tenfold proportion, 
Thus, + expreſſed in decimels is ,333343 ad infinitum. 
Such decimals are very properly called circulating ei- 
mals, becauſe of the continual return of the ſame figures; 
and they may be called indeterminate or infinite decimals, 
by way of diſtinction from thoſe where the reduction 
leaves no remainder, and which are therefore called 
finite or determinate decimals, See Re ET UNS. 

By the rule above given, the parts of any integer may be 
eaſily reduced into deymals. Thus, 55s. is 28, or ,25 
of a pound ſterling; 64. is 24, or 2, i. e. 029 of a 
pound ; and 5s. 64. is „25 1,025 , 75 JI. O: the deci- 
mal of a mixed number may be readily obtained by re- 
ducing the number of the loweft ſpecies to the decimal of 
the next above; add to this the number of that ſpecies, 
if there be any, and reduce the ſum to the next higher 
ſpecies, adding to the number found the number of that 
ſpecies given in the queltion; and thus proceed till you 
arrive at the propoſed integer : 4s. 7 d. /. are equal to 
„23229164. tor 3 /. 184, or „75 d. to which and 74. 
and 7,75 is equal to , or ,645833, &c. s. to which 
add 4s. and 4,6458233 &c. is equal to 2 or 
,2 3229166 &c. /. Ihe ſame proceſs may be caſily ap- 
plied to the mal parts of any other integer, as weights, 
meaſures, and time. 

The common operations in decimals are performed as in 
the vulgar rules, regard being had only to the particular 


notation, to dillinguiih the integral from the fractional 
part of a ſum, 


In Addition and Subftrattion of DECIMALS ; the points being 


all placed under each other, the figures are to be added, 
and ſubttraCted, as in common arithmetic; and when 
the operation 1s done, ſo many figures of the ſum, or 
the remainder, are to be noted for decimals, as there are 
places of decimals in the greateſt given numbers. An 
example will make this clear. 


Addition of Decmals. Subtraction. 


143791 | 59 4271 || From 67,9 
795 15 ,040 || lake 29 „8754 
10124 3,7911 . "Pm 
1053 15 009 | Rem. 38 ,0245 
510 7 25 | From 25 „1462 
52 Tak 
. 
2,1953197 , 611 || Rem. 12 0762 


For Multiplication of Drci1MALS, obſerve ko cut off juſt ſo 


many decimal parts from the product as there are decimals 
in both factors. 1 he work is the lame as in integers. 
Thus, 


Multiplication of Decimals. 


17472] 365 3-650 
5175 5122 621 
736 73 3 650 
10304 153 13. 00 3 
1472 365 2190 © 
„0257600 C445 301 2266;650 


By 


Note. In the firſt and ſecond examples, the products 
only amount to fix and five places; for which reafon 
cyphers are prefixed, to make up the number of decimal 
places in the two factors reſpectively. 


Hence, to multiply a decimal! by unit with any number 
of cyphers, is only to remove the ſeparatrix ſo many 
places to the right as there are cyphets annexed. 


In Divifion if DE.cimaLs, proceed in ail reſpects as in di- 
viding of integers; and, when the operation is donc, 


mark as many places in the quotient for dcctmals, as, 
with the number of decimal in the diviſor, are equal to 
the decimal places of the dividend. 
422) 
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For the valuation of DECIMALsS ; multiply the given. dect- 


be a remainder, and you will have the value required at 


Drerual ſcales, in the general, denote any ſcales divided 


DECIMA'TION, a puniſhment which the Romans uſed to 


DECIMX. See TiTHES. 
DECIMIS /olvendis pro poſſeſſionibus altenigenarum, a writ, yet 


DEC 


422),$030(3,.65 22)8,03c(,36 
80303665 | 8,03e(,365 

143 143 

132 132 

110 1 10 

110 110 

98 6:4 © 
22),8030(,0365 73,2(383,219{1,13 

66 73 2 

143 too 1 

I 32 732 

110 4 | 26 99 

110 21 96 

——_ 5 03 


Hence, to divide a dal by unit with any number of 
cyphers, is only to remove the ſeparatrix ſo many places 
to the left as there are cyphers annexed. | 
But there are certain caſes in dviſion of decimals, which | 
require ſome farther management: as, firſt, where the 
diviſor is a decimal fraction, and the dividend is an inte- 
ger; add, or annex, as many or rather more cyphers to 
the dividend, than there are places in the diviſor : thus, 
,365)22,0000(50,2. For there being three places or de- 
cimols in the diviſor, and four in the dividend, there will 
be but one in the quotient. Secondly, Where the divi- 
ſor is a mixed number, and the dividend a whole num- 
ber, add at leaſt as many cyphers to the dividend, as 
there are places in the diviſor : thus, 3,65)22,0000(6,02. 
Thirdiy, Wherever the diviſor is bigger than the di- 


vidend, annex cyphers to the latter; thus, 
30, 5) 22, 000, 602. 


mal by the number of parts contained in the propoſed 
integer, proceeding from the higher to the lower if there 


the left of the ſeparatrix. Thus, „785“. is equal to 15 5, 
8 d. 1,6f- 


5785 | 578 of a yard=2 feet, 

20 4,08 inches. 
3. 15,700 478 
I2 ( . 3 
d. 8,400 V. 2,34 
2» < 12 
F. 1,600 in. 4,08 


dectmaily;, but particularly certain ſcales of money, 
weights, and meaſures, made from tables ſo called, to 
expedite decimal arichmetic, by ſhewing by inſpection 


the de:imal fra dien of any part of money, weight, or 
menfure. See SCALE, 


inſlict on the ſoldiers who had quitted their poſt, raiſed 
a mutiny in the camp, behaved themſelves cowardly in 
the fight, or otherwiſe failed in their duty; for which 
every tenth man was put to death as an example to the 
reſt. 

The manner of dectmating was thus: the general aſſem- 
bled the whole camp; then the tribune brought to him 
thoſe that were guilty, and impeacked, and reproached 
them with their cowardly actions and baſeneſs, in the 
preſence of the whole army; then putting their names 
into an urn, or a helmet, as many were drawn out as 
made the tevth part of the whole number, and theſe 
were put to the ſword, and the others ſaved. 

This was called decimare, a word of the ancient Roman 
militia, who, to puniſh whole legions, when they had 
failed in their duty, ſometimes alſo made every tenth 
ſoldier draw lots, and put him to death for an example 
to the others. ; 

As the Romans had their dec:matio, they had alſo the 
vice/imatio, and even centeſimatio, when only the twentieth 
or hundredth man ſulfered by lot. 

This practice has been occaſionally recurred to in mo— 
dern times: as, particularly, in France, for the puniſh- 
ment of the garriſon of Treves in 1675, who capitulared 
and ſurrendered that place in oppoſition to the remon- 


ſtrance of the marſhal de Crequi, who commanded 
there. 


—_— 


Vor. II. Ne gs. 
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extant in the regiſter, which lay againſt thoſe that had 


farmed the priors aliens lands of the king, for the rectot᷑ 


of the pariſh, to recover the tithe of them. Reg. of 
Writs, fol. 179. 


DECINERS, DEctxN1Ens, or Doz1Ntrs, derived from 


the French dizeine, 1. e. decas, ten; in the ancient monu- 
ments of our law, ate ſuch as are wont to have the over- 
ſight and check of the ſriburghs, for maintenance of 
the king's peace; the limits of whoſe juriſdiction were 
called decenna, and dogein. 

They ſeem to have had very large authority in the Saxori 
times; taking cognizance of cauſes within their circuit, 
and redreſſing wrongs by way of judgment. Thus Briton; 
We will that all thoſe that are fourteen years old 
* ſhall make oath, that they will be ſufficient and loyal 
„ to us; and neither be felons, nor aſſenting to felonsz 
„ and we will, that all profeſs themſelves of this or that 
*« dozein, and make or ſuffer ſurety of their behaviour by 
* thoſe or thoſe doxiners, except religious perſons, clerks, 
* knights eldeſt ſons, and women.” 

A dozein now ſeems to be no more than a leet : for in 
leets only this oath is adminiſtered by the ſteward, and 
taken by ſuch as are twelve years old and upwards, 


DECIPHERING, or DEecyPHERING, the art, or act, of 


finding the alphabet of a cipher, or of explaining a letter 
written in CIPHER, 

Every language has peculiar rules of deciphering : which 
depend not only on the form of its characters, but like- 
wiſe on the place, order, combination, frequency, and 
number of the letters. The general theory of this art 
may be comprized in the following propoſitions: one 
word 1s to be compared with another, in order to ob- 
ſerve both their reſemblance and their difference : no 
word can be without a vowel : a word of one letter is 
always a vowel, or a conſonant with an apoſtrophe : the 
vowels recur much more frequently than the conſonants : 
double vowels may be produced at the beginning of a 
word, but not double conſonants; and double charac- 
ters in this place are always vowels : ſhort words of two 
or three letters have two or three vowels, or one or two 
conſonants; and in words of this kind the vowels are 
moſt eaſily diſcovered : when double conſonants are pre- 
ceded by a ſingle letter, that letter is a vowel: one 
vowel is often joined with another in words abounding 
with diphthongs : the conſonant, that always precedes 
or follow double conſonants, is one of the liquids /, , 


n, 7: the conſonant 4 is always followed by the vowel 


u, though u may be joined with other letters. When 
two different characters occur, the latter of which is 
often joined with various letters, and the former never 
found either by itſelf, or ſollowed by any other letter, 
thoſe two are gu; which letters are almoſt always fol- 
lowed by a vowel : one vowel and one conſonant recur 
more frequently than others. The particular theory of 
deciphering depends on the peculiar {tcucture of different 
languages to which it is applied. The curious, who 
deſire farther information on this ſubject, may conſult 
the Art of Deciphering deduced from Principles, and ex- 
plained by examples in the German, Dutch, Latin, 
Engliſh, French, Italian, and Greek languages, by David 
Arnold Conradus, in the twelfth volume of the Gentle— 
man's Mag. for 1742. See allo M. $'Graveſande Introd, 
ad Philoſophiam, cap. xxxv. Leyden, 1737. 


B. Porta publiſhed a treatiſe on this ſubject ; and a col- 


lection of letters written in cipher, and dzciphered by Dr. 
Wallis, are now in the Library of Oxford. 


DECK of a Hip, from decker, Dan. to cover; a kind of 


planked floor, connecting the ſides, and ſerving as dif- 
ferent platforms to ſupport the artillery, to lodge the 
men, and to preſerve the cargo in merchant-veſſels. \ 
A ſhip is ſaid to have two or three decks, when it contains 
two or three ſtories. Ships of the fitſt and ſecond rates 
are furniſhed with three whole decks, reaching from the 
ſtem to the ſtern, beſides a fore-caſtle and a quarter- 
deck, which extends from the ſtern to the main-maſt. 
There is alſo another deck above the hinder part of the 
quarter-dect, called the poop, and ſerving as a roof for 
the captain's cabin or couch. Inferior ſhips of the line 
of battle have two decks and a half; and frigates, floops, 
&c. have one gun-deck and a half, with a ſpare deck be- 
low to lodge the crew. The frame of the lower dec“ is 
{Lronger than that of the others, becauſe ſhips arc broader 
at the lower dect than at the next above it, and it alio 
bears the heavieſt caunon, | 

The decks ate formed and ſuſtained by the BEAMS, the 
CLAMPS, the WATER-WAYS, the CARLINGS, the 


LEDGES, the KNEEs, and two rows of imall pillars, 
called STANCHIONS, 


Deck, Fl«/þ, is one that lies even in a right line, fore and 


aft, from ſtem to (tern. 

The ſeamen ſay, a deck lie camb ing, when it doth not 

lie level, but higher at the middle than at eicher end, A 
| cambered 
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tambered deck is by no means proper for a man of war. 
Alſo if the ſhip's keel be bent in the middle upwards 
(which may happen from her lying aground on a place, 
where neither her aft or fore part touch it, and from 
many other cauſes taken from her make), they ſay, He 
is camber-heeled, 


Deck, Half, is a ſpace under the quarter- dect of a ſhip of 


war, between the foremoſt bulk-head of the ſteerage, 
and the fore part of the quarter-deck. In the Northum- 
berland colliers, the ſteerage is called the half deck, and 
is uſually the habitation of the ſhip's crew, 


Dex, a Rope, is that made of cordages interwoven, and 


{tretched over a veſſel that has no deck, through which it 
is eaſy to annoy the enemy who comes to board her, 
and has leaped thereon. Theſe are little uſed but in 
merchant-veſſels, to de fend them from the corſairs. 


DECLAMATION, a diſcourſe or ſpeech made in public, 


in the tone and manner of an oration. 

Among the Greeks, declamation was the art of ſpeaking 
indifferently on all ſubjects, and on all ſides of a queſ- 
tion; of making a thing appear juſt that was unjuſt 
and of triumphing over the beſt and ſoundeſt reaſons. 
Such ſort of declamations, M. de St. Evremond obſerves, 
were only fit to corrupt the mind, by accultoming men, 
to cultivate their imagination rather than to form their 
judgment, and to ſeek tor veriſimilitudes to impoſe upon 
rather than ſolid reaſons to convince, the underſtand- 
ing. 

It is ſaid that a certain orator, named Plotius Gallus, 
firſt introduced the uſe of declamations at Rome. In this 
way Cicero formed himſelf for eloquence. The term 
frequently occurs both in Horace and Juvenal. 

Among us, declamation is reſtrained to certain exerciſes, 
pop ſcholars perform, to teach them to ſpeak in pub- 
ic, 

We ſay, a declamation againſt Hannibal, againſt Pyrrhus, 
the declamation of Quintilian, &c. 

In the colleges of the Jeſuits, declamations are little thea- 
trical or dramatic performances, conſiſting of a few 
ſcenes not divided into acts, rehearſed by the ſtudents 
by way of exerciſe, and to form them for ſpeaking in 
public. Such declamations are the molt uſeful exerciſes 
pertormed in the colleges. 


DECLARATION, in the Cuſtom- Houſe and Commerce of 


France, contains a particular account or invoice of what 
is contained in the bales or caſes, brought to the oſſicer 
for entrance inward or outward. 


DECLARATION, in Law, the act of ſhewing in writing 


the cauſe of complaint of the demandant, or plaintiff, 
againſt the defendant, where he is ſuppoſed to have re- 
ceived ſome wrong. 

This ought to be plain and certain, both becauſe it im- 
peacheth the defendant, and alſo compels him to anſwer 
thereto. It mult alſo ſet ſorth the plaintiff's and defend- 
ant's names, the nature and cauſe of the action, &c. 
and the damage received. See COUNT. 


the Quakers, who ſcruple taking the oaths of ſupremacy, 
&c. are obliged to make and ſubſcribe in lieu thereof, 
Its tenor is a ſolemn promiſe to be true and faithful 


to king George; with a deteſtation and horror of | 
that damnable poſition, that princes excommunicated 


by the pope, or any other power, may be depoſed or 
murdered; and a declaration, that no foreign prince, or 
power, has any right, juriſdiction, or authority, in this 
kingdom. | 

There is alſo a declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation made 
and ſubſcribed by thoſe who qualify ſor offices; 25 
Car. II. c. 2. and a declaration againſt popery to be 
made and ſubſcribed by the members of both houſes of 
parliament, by difſenters qualified according to the tole- 
ration act, &c. &c. in which they renounce tranſub- 
ſtantiation, the invocation of ſaints and of the Virgin 
Mary, and the ſacrifice of the maſs, and every kind of 
evaſion, and mental reſervation, as well as diſpenſation 
or abſolution. 30 Car. II. ſtat. 2. c. 1. 

See CLERK. 


rights to be obſerved, and the wrongs to be avoided, are 
clearly defined and laid down. This depends not ſo 
much on the law of revelation or of nature, as on the 
wiſdom and will of the legiſlator. 


DECRARATION of fidelity, is uſed for a confeſſion, which | 


| 


, cording to its diverſe caſes, 
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Decr.aTORY part of a Statuts, is that which relates to 


obſolete or diſputable cuſtoms : in which caſe the patlia- 
ment has thought proper, in perpetuum rei teſtimenium, and 
for avoiding all doubts and difficulties, to declare what 
the common law is and ever hath been. 

ECLENSION, in Grammar, the inflexion of a noun, ac- 
See CASE, NomINaAT:iveEe, 
&c. 

Mr. Harris obſerves, that the Peripatetics likened the 
noun in its primary and original form, to a perpendicu- 
lar line; and the variations from the nominative were 
conkdered as if that line i from its perpendicular to an 
oblique poſition : and hence the variations were called 
eluoug, caſus, caſer, or fallingt. Grammarians were thus 
led to call the method of enumerating the various caſes 
of a noun, u,, declinatio, a declenſion; becauſe it was 
a ſort of progreilive deſcent from the noun's upright 
ſorm, through its various declining forms. Hermes, p. 
$77, 270. 

The declenfion of nouns is a different thing in the modern 
languages, which have not properly any caſes, from 
what it is in the ancient Greek and Latin, which have. 
Dec'enſion, in languages wherein the nouns admit of 
changes, whether in the middle, beginning, or end, is 
properly the expte ſling or reciting all thoſe changes in a 
certain order, and by certain degrees, called cafes, 

In languages wherein the nouns do not admit of changes 
in the fame number, dec/enſi-n is the expreſſing of the 
different ſtates or habitudes a noun is in, and the differ- 
ent relations it has: which difference of relations is 
marked by particles called articles; as, a, the, of, to, 
from, &c. 


DECLENSION of a diſeaſe, is when it is paſt its height, and 


the ſymptoms abate. 


DECLINATION, in Afronemy, the diſtance of the ſun, a 


ſtar, planet, or other point of the ſphere cf the world, 
from the equator, either northward or ſouthward. It is 
the ſame with LATITUDE in geography. 

Declinaticn is either real or apporert, according as the real 
or 2pparent place of the point is conſideted. 

The declination is an arch of a great circler as G S Tab. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 4.), intercepted between a given point, as 
S, and the equator AQ, and perpendicular to the ſamc. 
Conſequently, the circle, by whoſe arch the declination 
G8 is mealured, paſſes through the poles of the world. 
The deciination of a ſtar, &c. is found by firſt obſerving 
the altitude of the pole, as PR (fig. 5.) This ſub- 
tracted from go? gives the height of the equator AH, 
Then the mcridian altitude of the ſtar H D being ob- 
ſerved, if it be greater than ths altitude of the equator 
AH, the latter ſubtracted from the former leaves the 
declination northward AD; or, if the altitude of the ſtar 
HT be leſs than that of the equator HA, the former 
— Wit from the latter leaves the declination ſouthward 
E. gr. Tycho at Uraniſbourg obſerved the meridian al- 
titude of the Cauda Leonis : 


HD- co” go of 
Altitude of equat. HA 34, 5 20 
Declinat. therefore, AD 16 53 40 


If the ſtar be in the quadrant Z R, then the leaſt alti- 
tude MR ſubtracted from the altitude of the pole PR 
leaves the diſtance from the pole PM; which ſubtracted 
again from the quadrant PQ, leaves the declination 
MQ. E. gr. M. Couplet obſerved PM 2* 18' 5c”, 
which ſubtracted from go“ leaves M87“ 41! 10%. 
And by this method are conſtructed the tables of declina- 
tion of the fixed ſtats given us by Ricciolus and Dechales. 
In the conſtruction of tables of declination of the ſun, 
planets, and lars, regard ſhould be had to REFRACTION, 
ABERRATION, NUTATION, and PARALLAX. 

By comparing the ancient obſervations with the modern, 
it appears, that the declination of the fixed ſtars is vari- 
able; and that differently, in different ſtars. For in 


ſome it increaſes, and in others decreaſes, and that in 
different quantitics. i 

It has been greatly diſputed among the latter mathema- 
ticians; whether or no the declination aud the obliquity 
of the ecliptic he variable, See ECLre Tic, and OuLi» 
QUITY, 
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This table was calculated by Mr. Ferguſon for the noon 
of every day of the ſecond year after leap-year, on the 
meridian of Greenwich; which is a mean between thoſe 
of leap-year itſelf and the firſt and third years after. 
See a table of declination, &c. annually publiſhed in the 
Nautical ALMANACK, \ 

DecLinaTtioOn, Circle of, is a great circle of the ſphere 
paſſing through the poles of the world; and on which 
the declination of a ſtar is meaſured; ſuch is PD G K, 
paſſing through the poles P and K, Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 4 

DEcLinaT1oN, Parallax of, is an arch of the circle of 
declination, whereby the parallax of the altitude increaſes 
or diminiſhes the declination of a ſtar, 

Drelix rio, Refrattion of the, an arch of the circle of 
declination, whereby the declination of a ſtar is increaſed 
or diminiſhed by means of the teſtaction. 

DEcLINATION of the needle, or compaſs, is its VARIATION 
from the true meridian. 

DECLINATION V a vertical plane, or wall, in Dialing, is an 
arch of the horizon, comprehended either between the 
plane and the prime vertical circle, if you account it 


from eaſt to welt; or between the meridian and the plane, | 


if you account it from north to ſouth. 
There are many ways given by authors for finding the c- 
nation of planes: the moſt ptactieable way is by a dec/inater. 
DECLINATOR, or DtcLIixXAaATORY, an inftrument in 
dialling, whereby the declination, inclination, and re- 
clination of planes is determined. | 
Its ſtructure is as follows: on a ſquare wooden board 
ABCD (Tab. Dialling, fig. 1.) deſcribe a ſemicircle 
AED, and divide the two quadrants thereof AE and 
ED into go degrees each, beginning from E, as in the 
figure. "Then, having fixed a pin in the centre F, fit 
a wooden ruler H I upon the ſame, moveable thereon, 
with a box and needie K, as ſhewn under Coup Ass. 
Now, to apply this, in taking the geclination of a plane: 
apply the fide AD of the inſtrument to the plane pro- 


poſed, as MN (ig. 2.); and move the ruler F G, with 


the compaſs G, this way and that, about the centre P, 
till the needle reſt upon the line of the magnetical meri- 
dian of the place. Now, if the ruler in this ſituation 
cut the quadrant in E, the plane is either northern or 
ſouthern ; but if it cut between D and F, the plane de- 
clines to the weſt; or, if between A and E, to the caſt 
by the quantity of the angle G FE. 
The ſame in{trument will alſo ſerve to take the inclina- 
tions and reclinations of planes. To this end inſtead 
of the ruler and needle, a thread with a plambet is fitted 
on a pin in the centre F: then the fide B C of the de- 
clinator A BCD, being applied to the propoſed plane, 
as I L (fig. 3.), if the plumb-line F G cut the ſemicircle 
AED in the point E, the plane is horizontal: or if it 
cut the quadrant E D in any point at G, then will EFG 
be the angle of incligation : laſtly, if applying the fide 
Ah to the plane, the plumbet cut E, the plane is verti- 
cal. Hence, if the quantity of the augle of inclination 
be compared with the elevation cf the pole, and equator, 
it is eaſily known whether the plane be inciined, or re- 
clined. Sce IncLINATION and RECLINATION. 
DECLINATORY Plz, in Law. See Benefit of CLERGY. 
DECLINERS, or DEcL1x1iNG dials, are thoſe which cut 
either the plane of the prime vertical circle, or the plane 
of the horizon, obliquely. | 
If we conceire the plane of the prime vertical circle 10 
revolve a little upon a right line drawn from zenith to 
nadir, the plane will become declining; nor will it be 
any longer cut at right angles by the meridian, but by 
ſome vertical circle paſhng throvgh' the intermediate 
oints. After the like manner, an horizontal plane will 
* brought to decline, if revolving on the meridian line, 
one part of it be raiſed a little towards the zenith, and 
the other depreiled towards the nadir, 
'The uſe of declining vertical dials is very frequent, be- 
cauſe the walls of houſes whereon dials are commonly 


drawn, do generally decline from the cardinal points. 


D'E:C 


emollient, and intended to conſiſt of the ſoft and muci- 
laginous parts of ſimples, are by no means to be ſo ma- 
naged, 

M. Boulduc aſſures us from his own experience, that 
the infuſicns of vegetable purgatives act better, and pro- 
duce better effects, than their decadlions, which be at- 
tributes to this, that the pureſt and moſt active princi- 
ples of thoſe bodies are diſſipated and evaporated by a 
boiling heat. Memoires de I Academie Royale des 
Sciences. an. 1710, And M. Beaume, in his Elements 
of Pharmacy, obſerves, that the infution of Peruvian 
bark, made without heat, contains more of its principles 
than the deren + becauſe heat ſeparates and precipitates 
a conſiderable quantity of reſinous ſubſtance, of which 
the bark conſiſts : and it is obſerved in genera!, thit de- 
cdien ought not to be employed but when, abſolute y ne- 
ceſſaty, or when the ſame principles and the fame quan- 
tity of theſe principles cannot be obtained by an infuſion 
without heat 

DECOLLATION, beheading, a term frequently uſed in 
the phraſe, decellation of St. John Baptiſt, which denores 
a painting, wherein is repreſented the Baptiſt's head, 
{truck off from his trunk; or, the feaſt held in honour 
of that martyr: 

| DECOMPOSITE Leaf, in B-tany. See LEA. 

DECOMPOSITION, in Chemi/try and Pharmacy, the ſame 
with analyſis or reſolution ; viz. the reduction of a body 

into its principles, or component parts. 

\DzcomposIT1ON is ſometimes taken for any ſort of reſo- 

lution, or ſeparation of parts ; but, in propriety, decom- 
poſetion is a chemical proceſs, in order to a ſeparation of 
the heterogencities, or impurities, from any matter. 
Tradition, founded on repeated experiments, is a much 
ſurer way of arriving at the knowledge of the properties of 
| a plant than any chemical analyſis, or decompr/etion of its 
principles. Sce MED1CIXNE. | | 

Dr COMPOSITION is uſed by Boyle, Newton, and other 
Engliſh authors, to ſignify the compoſition or junction 
of two or more bodies, which were previouſly com- 
pounded of other parts, 

DECORATION, in Architecture, any thing that adorns 
avd enriches a building, church, triumphal arch, or the 
like, either without-fide, or within, 

The orders of architecture contribute greatly to the de- 
coraticn ;, but then the ſeveral parts of thoſe orders mult 
have their juſt proportions, characters, and ornaments ; 
otherwiſe the fineſt order will bring confuſion rather than 
richneſs. 

Decorations in churches are paintings, vaſes, feſtoons, &c. 


kill, as not to take off any thing from the form of the 
architecture; as is much piacliſed in Italy, at the ſolemn 
feaſts. 

DECORATION is more properly applied to the ſcenes of 


theatres, which mult be frequently changed, conform- 
ably to the ſubject. 


atres: the firſt, called wer/atiles, having three fides, or 
faces, which were turned ſucceſſively to the ſpectators; 
the other, called du#/es, ſnewing a new decoration by 
drawing or ſliding another before it. 
The latter fort is {till uſed, and apparently with much 
greater (uccets than among the ancients, who were ob- 
liged to draw a Curtain whenever they made a change in 
the decoration; whereas in our (tage the change is made 
in a moment, and almoſt without being perceived. 

DECORTICATION, the act of peeling, or unhuſking 
roots, ſeeds, fruits, branches, &c. or of freeing them 
from their barks, rinds, huſks, or ſhells. 

DECORUM, Decor, in Architecture, denotes the ſuitable- 
nels of a building, and of the ſeveral parts and ornameuts 


; 


| thereof, to the place and occaſion. 


Vitruvius is very ſevere in this point, and gives expreſs 
rules for appropriating, or ſuiting the ſeveral orders 
to their natural characters: ſo, e. gr. as that a Cotin— 


Incliners and recliners, and eſpecially deincliners, are} thian column may not be ſet at the entrance of a priſon, 


very rare. See DIAL, | 

DECLIVIS, in /natomy, a muſcle of the abdomen, called 
alſo 0BLIQUUS aſcendens, 

DECLIVILY. See AccLiviTY. 

DECOCTION, the act of boiling any ſubſtance in water, 
to extract the virtues out of the ſame for ſome medicinal 
purpoſe ;z or the water itſelf, in which the ſubſtance has 
been boiled, 

Decoction is moſtly employed about balſamics, detergents, 
and catbartics; for it is not ſo proper for cephalics, &c. 
as it exhales the more volatile parts, in which the virtues 
of all thoſe ingredients conſiſt, The harder bodies, as 
woods, dried roots, &c. require molt boiling ; but herbs 
and ſeeds need only be ſcalded. All thoſe dien, 
which are reſtringent, and moſt of the cathartics, may 
for the greater clegance be clarified ; but all ſuch as are 


or gatehouſe; nor a Tuſcan, in the portico of a temple; 
as ſome have done among us, in breach of decorum. 
Even in the difpoſition of the offices of our ordinary 
houſes, we find grievous offences o2gain!t decorum; the 
kitchen being often where the parlour ſhould be, and 
that in the Grit and beſt ſtory, which ſhould have been 
condemned to the loweſt, and wort. 

DECOUPLE' ; in Heraldry, the lame as uncoupled, i, e. 
parted, or ſevered. 
Thus, a chevron deceuple is a chevron wanting ſo much 


towards the point, that the two ends ſtand at a diſtance 
from each other. | 


DECOY, a place made fit for catching of wild fowl, 
Henge allo a dec duct is one that fiics abroad, and 


5 lighis 


occaſionally applied to the walls; but that with ſo much 


The ancients had two kinds of decorations for their the- 
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lights into company of wild ones, and, being become 
acquainted with them, by her allurement draws them 
into the decoy place, where they become a prey, See 
Fowl. | 

The decoy is uſually made where there is a large pond, 
ſurrounded with wood, and behind it a marſhy and un- 
cultivated country, where the wild-fowl may ſecurely 
ſleep during the day-time. The decoy conſiſts of ſeveral] 
pipes, as they xe called, which lead up a narrow ditch, 
that cloſes at laſt with a funnel-net. Over theſe pipes, 
which become narrower from the firſt entrance, is hxed 
a continued arch of netting ſuſpended on hoops. There 
is uſua'ly a pipe or ditch for almoſt every wind that can 
blow, as the wild-fowl are determined by this circum- 
ſtance which pipe to chooſe ;z and the docoy-man always 
keeps on the lecward fide of the ducks to prevent his et- 
fluvia from reaching their ſagacious noſtrils. Skreens 
made of reeds are placed at certain diſtances along each 
pipe, in ſuch 2 manner, that it is impoſſible for the wild. 
fowl to fee the decoy-man, before they have paſſed to 

wari's the end of the pipe where the net is fixed, In 
the evening, when the wild-fowl begin to feed, the 4e 


coy riſes, and the noife of their wings, in their flight, 


may be heard at a preat diſtance, The rifing of the d-- 
coy is in Somerſetthire called rodting. The decry-du: ks 
are fed with hemp-feed, which is thrown in ſmall quan- 


rities over the tkieens, to bring them forwards into the | 


pipes, and to allure the wild-fowl to follow. They are 
ſo trained as tolead the way, aſter hearing the whiſtle of 
the decey-man, and enticed by the hemp-ſeed, and to 
dive under water, whilſt the wild-fowl fly on, and are 
taken in the net. When ne are in ſuch a ſleepy ſtate 


as not to follow the decoz-ducks, a [mall dog is made to 


paſs between the ſxreens, approaching gradually nearer 


and nearer to the purſe-net ; which draws the attention 
of the wild-fow!l, and makes them to advance forward ; 
at length the decoy-man appears behind a ſkreen, and 
drives them into the net. 

The general ſeaſon for catching wild-fowl in deerys is 
from the latter end of October till February, The ac 
of 10 Geo, II. cap. 32. forbids taking them from June 
1. to Oct. 1. under a penalty of five ſhillings for every 
bird d<ftroyed within that time. Ihe Lincolnſhire ge- 
cos, which principally ſupply the London markets, are 
rented from 5/. to 20. a year, Pennant's Zoology, vol. 
ii. p. 594+ 8v0. 1776. 

Drcov, in Sea Language, denotes a ſtratagem employed by 
a ſmall ſhip of war to. betray, a veilel of inferior ſorce 
into a purſvit, till ſhe comes within gun-ſhot. The ſtem 
and ſides are painted ſo as to diſguiſe the ſhip, and the 
emblems and ornaments of the nation to which the 
ſtrangers belong, are aſſumed. When the adverſary is 
allured to chace, the decoy is continued by ſpreading a 
great fail, as if ſhe endeavoured to eſcape ; but her courſe 
is r1ctarded by an artful alteration of her trim. The de- 
coy is alſo performed for eluding the chaſe of a ſhip of 
ſuperior ſorce in a dark night, by throwing out a lighted 
calk of pitch, which will burn for a conſiderable time, 
and miſgnide the enemy. When the caſk is thrown out, 
the courſe of the eſcaping ſhip is changed. 

DECREE, DECRETUM, an order, or refolve, made by a 
ſuperior power for the regulation of an inferior. 

The commerce between ſoul and body, F. Malebranche 
obſerves, has no other vinculum, or connection, but the 
efticacy of the divine decrees. Second cauſes only exe- 
cute the See ee of Providence. 

The doQrine of the Calviniſts has been charged with im- 
plying that God concurs to fin by a poſitive decree; in 
that, if crimes were not ordained by an antecedent decree, 
God could not foreſee the events. | 

Dreukks of councils are the laws made by them to regulate 
the doctrine and policy of the church. 

DrcrEE was originally uſed by the lawyers for any thing 

ordained by the prince, upon cognizance of a cauſe. 
Bu: the canoniſts now reftrain the word d-cree to the or- 
dinances of popes, which form the firſt part of the ca- 
NON-law ; as the name canon is to what is ordained by 
councils. | 

D&CKEES in chancery are the determinations or ſentences 
of the lord chancellor, upon full hearing, and weighing 
the merits of the cauſe, See CHANCERY. 

DECREMENT, or DEcREsSANT, in Hereldry, denotes 
the wane, or decreaſe of the moon, when ſhe is receding 
from the full towards the new. 

Inn thys ſtate ſhe is called, in blazon, a moon-decreſſant, or 
n decours ; fince to call it a creſcent, would be improper, 


as that term denotes an increaſe, The moon looking to | 
.the left fide of the eſcutcheon, is always ſuppoſed to be 


dec ant? when he faces the right ſhe is creſcent, or in 
her zrowth. 
NzCt MENT, equal, of life. See COMPLEMENT of life. 
DECREVITATION, in Chemiſtry, the operation of drying 
Vo. II. Ne gi. | | | 


and calcining ſalts over the fire, continuing till ſuch time 
as they ceaſe to crackle. 

DECREPITATION is alſo applied to the noiſe or crackling 
of the ſalts during the operation. 

The defign of this operation is to free the ſalt of its ſu- 

perfluous moiſture ; Coe the falt is hereby rendered fo 

ee. and apt to imbibe moiſture, that unleſs it be 
ept very cloſe afterwards, it ſoon moiſtens again, 

DECREPITCUDE, in Medicine, the conſequences of the in- 
firmities of old age : which by degrees leads to death. 
See DEATH. 

DECTA, in B-tany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
garden- beet. 

DECRETAL, a reſcript, or letter of a pope, whereby ſome 

point or queſtion in the eccleſiaſtical law is ſolved, ot de- 

termined, 

he decret ils, liter decretales, compoſe the ſecond part of 

the CANON-/aw, 

All the decretals attributed to the popes before Siricius, in 

318, are evidently ſuppoſititious. They are ſuppoſed by 

{ome the ſpurious offspring of I6dore, archbiſhop of Se- 

ville, by reaſon the collection thereof bears the name of 

Indore Peccator, or Mercator. They were firſt publiſhed 

by Ricuiph, biſhop of Mentz, in the ninth century. 

Pope Gregory X. in the thirteenth century, procured a 

compilation to made of all the dicrerals or pontifical 

conſtitutions of his predeceſſors, in hve books, by Frier 

Raimond, a Dominican, his chaplam ; which is the only 

collection authoriſed by the holy ſee to be read in 

ſchools. | 

DECUBITFUS, in Medicine, the manner of lying or re- 
poſing in be1. ' 

Every phyſician knows that the principal indications of 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of the motive faculty are taken 
from the decubrture; and indeed we may with very good 
reafon judge of the ſtate of chat faculty, by the decubiture 
itſelf; in the conſideration of which too many circum- 
ſtances enter for us to particularize. | 

DECUMANNI Dentes, a term uſed by the Latin writers on 

heraldry to exprels that ſort of line in arms, which we 
call danſette, or Gancetie. See Da NETTE. 
It is a kind of indented line, but is very large, and has 
very ſew teeth, commonly no more than three. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been in its origin no other than the let- 
ter M, with its two legs extended from one fide of the 
field to the other. 

DECURRENT leaf, in Botany. Sce LEAF. 

DECUPLE, in Ar:thmeric, a term of relation, or propor- 
tion, implying a thing to be ten times as much as an- 
other. | 

DECURIO, the chief, or commander of a decury, both in 
the Roman army, and in the college or aſſembly of the 
people, See DECURY. | 

DtecuR1O municiva'ts was a name given to the ſenators af 
the Roman colonies, | 
They were called decuriones, becauſe their court or com- 
pany always conſiſted of ten perſons. See Decuky. 
By means hereof, the cities of Italy, at leaſt ſuch as had 
colonies, had a ſhare under Auguſtus, in the election 
of the Roman magiſtrates ; the decuricne', or ſenators of 
thoſe cities, having ſuffarages therein, which they ſent, 
ſealed up, to Rome, alitile before the election. 

DECuR1o was alſo a name giren to certain prieſts intend- 

ed, as it ſhould ſeem, for ſome particular ſacrifices, or 
other religious ceremonies; or for the ſacrifices of pri- 
vate families and houſes, as Struvius conjeQtures, who 
thence derives their name, 
Be the origin of the name what it will, we have an in- 
ſcription in Gruter, which confirms what we have ſaid 
of their function: ANCHIaLVS, CVB. AED. Q. TER, 
IN. AEDE. DECVRIO., ADLECTVS. EX. CONSENSY. DE- 
CVRIONVM. FAMILIAE. VOLVNTATA. Which proves 
that there was a Cecur70 in the houſe of a private perſon, 
Q. Verentius. 

DECURSIO, in Roman Antiquity, See CampicuRs10, 

DECURY, ten perſon» ranged under one chief, or leader, 
called the decur io. 

The Roman cavalry was divided into decuries. 

Romulus divided the whole Roman people into three 
tribes; over each of which he appointed a tribune : each 
tribe he ſubdivided into ten centuries, with centurions at 
their heads; and each century he ſubdivided farther into 
ten decuries, over each of which a decurie commanded. 

DECUSSATION, in Geometry, Optics, and Anatomy, the 

points wherein two lines, rays, or nerves, croſs, or in- 
terſeEt each other : or the action itſelf of croſſing. 
The optic nerves of both eyes are commonly ſuppoſed to 
dec iſſate before they teach the brain; to which 1 
many authors attribute it, that we fee ſingle with two 
eyes; though others deny this decuſſation. * 


The rays of light decr-ſate in the cryſtalline, before they 
reach the retina, 
G There 


i 
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There are diverſe muſcles, membranes, & c. that decuſſare 3 
their fibres running over each other at greater or lefler 
angles, and by that means giving both ſtrength and con- 
veniency of motion, in different ways. | 

DECUSSIS, a Roman coin, which had different values. 
At firſt it was worth ten as, under Fabius ſixteen, and 
under Auguſtus twelve. 

DECUSSORIUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith the 
dura mater is preſſed down in trepanning, to ſecure it from 
damage in the operation. 

DEDI, in Conveyances, imports a warranty given to the 
feoffee, and his heirs. See WARRANTY. 

DEDICATION, the act of conſecrating a temple, altar, 
ſtatue, place, &c. to the honour of ſome deity. See 
TEMPLE, ALTAR, CHURCH, &c. 

The uſe of dedications is very ancient, both among the 
worſhippers of the true God, and among the heathens : 
the Hebrews call it NY, hbanuchab, initiatiin ;, which 
the Greek tranſlators render eyxama, and eyxaivioues 
renewing. | 

In the ſcripture we meet with dedicatians of the taberna- 
cle, of altars, of the firſt and ſecond temple, and even 
of the houſes of private perſons ; Numb. vii. 10, 11, 84, 
88. Deut. xx. 5. 1 Kings viii. 63. 2 Chron. vii. 5, 9 
Ezra vi. 16, 17. 1 Efd. vii. 7. Pialm. xxx. 1. Heb. ix. 
18, There are alſo dedications of veſſels and garments 
of the prieſts and Levites, and even of the men them- 
ſelves. 

Under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, we call the like cere- 
monies conſecrations, benedittions, ordinations, &c. and not 
dedications, which is only applied to places, as to a church; 
and is properly the conſecration thereof performed by a 


biſhop, and a number of ceremonies preſcribed by the | 


church. See CONSECRATION. 
The Chriſtians, finding themſelves at liberty under Con- 
ſtantine, in lieu of their ruinous churches, built new 
ones in every place; and dedicated them with a great deal 
of ſolemnity, The dedication was uſually performed in a 
| ſynod; at leaſt they aſſembled a number of biſhops, to 
aſſiſt at the ſervice. We have the deſcription of thoſe of 
the churches at Jeruſalem and Tyre, in Euſebius and 
- many others in later writers. 
In the Sacramentary of Gelaſius, the dedication of the bap- 
tiſtery is delivered ſeparately from that of the church, 
which was performed with leſs ceremony than at preſent. 
The Fea/l of the Dedication, or rather, the feaſt day of 
the ſaint or patron of a church, called, in our law- 
books, &c. dedicatio, was celebrated not only by the in- 
habitants of the place, but by thoſe of all the neigh- 
bouring villages, who uſually reſorted thither ; and ſuch 
aſſemblies were authoriſed by the king. Ad dedicationes, 
ad ſynodes, &c, venientes /it ſumma pax. 
The cuſtom is {till retained, in diverſe places, under the 
name of feaſts, wakes, or vigils. | 
The Jews celebrated the anniverſary of the dedication of 
their temple every year, for eight days; this was firſt en- 
joined by Judas Maccabzus, and the whole ſynagogue, 
in. the year of the Syro- Macedonian æta 148, i e. 165 
yours before Chriſt, on occaſion of the victory obtained 
y the Maccabees over the Greeks. It begun every year 
on the twenty-fifth day of Ciſleu, and was continued to 
the eighth day, during all which time they illuminated 
their houſes, by ſetting up candles at every man's door, 
whence it was called the feaſt of lights. This feſtival 
Chriſt honoured with his preſence at Jeruſalem. Joha x. 
22. Leo of Modena ſays, that they begun with one 
lamp, and added to the number, according to the da 
of the feaſt ; ſo that on the laſt day they had eight lamps 
in their houſes. 
The heathens had alſo dedications of temples, altars, and 
images of their gods, &c. Nebuchadnezzar had a ſo- 
lemn dedication 4 his ſtatue, Daniel iii. 2, Pilate dedi- 
cated gilt bucklers at Jeruſalem, to Tiberius; Philo de 
Legat. Petronius would have dedicated a ſtatue to the 
emperor in the ſame city, ibid. p. 791. Tacitus, Hiſt. 
lib. iv. cap. 53. mentions the dedrcation of the Capitol, 
upon rebuilding it by Veſpaſian, &c. 
'Theſe dedications were performed with ſacrifices proper to 
the deity they were offered to; but they were never prac- 
tiſed without public permiſſion. Among the Greeks, it 
does .not appear who gave that ain 3 but among 
the Romans, it was always the magiſtrate. 
The heathens had ſimilar anniverſaries with the Jews, as 
that of the dedication of the temple of Parthenope, men- 
tioned by Lycophron. 


The heathen temples were dedicated with many ceremo- 
nies, the principal of which were the following. The 


pontiffs and people encompaſſed the temple with garlands 
and feſtoons of flowers; the veſtal virgins, holdin 

branches of olive-trees in their hands, ſprinkled the out- 
ſide of the temple with the luſtral water; then the per- 


ſon who conſecrated, being the prxtor, cenſor, &c. drew | 
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near the gate with a pontiff at his ſide, who directed him 
in pronouncing the words of conſecration : after which 
they ſacrificed a beaſt in the court of the temple, and 
anointed a ſtatue of the deity to whom it was deaicated 
with oil, and laid it on a pillow rubbed with oil. An in- 
ſcription was afterward made on ſome part of the tem- 
ple, according to the name of the perſon who perform- 
ed the oflice, and the year of dedication, which they an- 
nually obſerved by a ſacrifice, or ſome other ſolemnity. 

DEDICATION, in Literature, is an addreſs perfixed to a 
book, ſoliciting patronage, or teſtifying reſpect for the 
perſon to whom it was made. The dedication of the fourth 
part of Mr, Edwards's Hiſtory of Birds, is curious : To 
Gon! the ONE eternal! the incomprehen/ib/e ! the omnipre- 
ſent ! omni ſcient and Almighty Creator of all things that exiſt ! 
from or bs immeaſurably great, to the minute/t points of mat- 
ter, this ATOM ig dedicated and devoted, with all poſſible gra- 
titude, humilation, and worſhip, and the higheſt aderation 
both of body and mind, by his moſt reſigned, low, and hum- 
ble creature, G. E. 

DEDIMUS pote/tatem, in Law, a writ whereby commiſ- 
ſion is given to one, or more, private perſons, to aſliſt 
for the expedition of ſome act belonging to a judge. 

The civilians call it delegatio: it is granted molt com- 
monly upon ſuggeſtion, that the party who is to do 
ſomething before a judge, or in a court, is ſo weak that 
he cannot travel, 

Its uſe is various: as, to take a perſonal anſwer to a bill 
in chancety; to examine witneſſes, or to levy a fine, &c. 

DEDUCTION, in Commerce, a ſubttacting, or retrenching, 
a little ſum paid, from a greater remaining to pay. 

DEepucTion, in Logic and Science, denotes a proceſs or 

chain of reaſoning, whereby from principles ſuppoſed, 

and allowed, we arrive at the truth of any propoſition, 

Sec REASONING. 

DEDUCTOR, in Antiquity, a client, who, beſides the or- 
dinary ceremony of ſeluting his patron every morning, 
was likewiſe obliged to attend him on public occaſions, 
Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. 

DEDUTTIONE, in the Talian Mu ſie, the name which 
Guido Aretine gave to the riſe of the voice, in pronounc- 
ing the ſyllables wt, re, mi, fa, /ot, la: quia per has de- 


ducitur vox, On the contrary, when the voice deſcended. 


by, la, fol, fa, mi, re, ut, he called it Reduttione, quia per 
has reducitur Vox. | 

DECUCTIVE evidence, in Ethics, is derived either from 
the invariable properties or relations of general ideas, or 
from the actual, though perhaps variable, connections 


ſubſiſting among things. The former is called demon- 


Atratiue, and the latter moral. Theſe differ from one an- 
other with reſpeCt to their ſubject 3 with reſpect to their 
nature, as the one admits of degrees and contratiety of 
proofs, which the other does not, and as the former is 
ſimple, ariſing from a coherent ſeries of proofs mutually 
and eſſentially connected, and the latter is generally com- 
plicated, beiug compoſed of a number of independent 
proofs. Campbell's Hiſt. Rhet. vol, i. book i. chap. 5. 
DEED, Fedlum, in Law, ſo called, xar' «&oxm, by way 
of eminence, becauſe it Is the moſt ſolemn and authen- 
tic acl which a man can poſlibly perforin, with reſpect to 
his property, is an inſtrument written on paper, or parch- 
ment, the validity of which conſiſts in the Plowing par- 
ticulars z proper parties to contract with one another, 
and a proper ſubject matter to be contracted for; a good 
and ſuflicient conſideration ; writing on paper or parch- 
ment duly ſtamped ; ſufficient and legal words properly 
diſpoſed; reading, if deſired, before the execution 


ſealing z and by ſtar. 29 Car, II. cap. 3. in many caſes. 


ſigning alſo; and DELIVERY ; and which comprehends 
a contract, or bargain, between party and party. 

If a deed wants any of the forementioned requiſites, it is 
void 4 initio; and it may be alſo avoided by matter ex 
poſi faflo; as by raſure, interlining, or alteration in any 
material part, without a memorandum made at the time 
of execution and atteſtation ; by breaking off or defac- 
ng the ſeal 3 by delivering it up to be cancelled ; by the 
diſagreement of ſuch whoſe concurience is neceſlary ; 
and by the judgment and decree of a court of judica» 
ture. 

Of theſe there are two ſorts; derds indented, and deeds 
poll; which denominations ariſe from the form and 
faſhion thereof ; the one being cut in and out in the top, 
or fide, called indented; in/tar dentium, in acute angles, 


but at preſent in a waving line; and the other plain, or 


polled, 2 
A deed indented, or an indenture, conſiſts of two parts, 


or more (for there are !ripartite, guadripartite, | 4474 2 | 


tite, &c, deeds); wherein it is expreſſed that the parties 
thereto have to every part thereof interchangeably ſet 
their ſeveral ſeals. The cauſe of their indenting is, that 
whereas the ſeveral. parties have each of them one, the 
indenture may make it appear, that they belong to one 

2 and 


DEEMST ERS, or DEMsTERs. 


DEE 


and the ſame contract by their tallying. See InDEN- | 
E, 
A deed poll, or polled, anciently called charta decima parte, 
or charta ſimplex, is a plain deed, without indenting 3 uſed 
when the vendor, for example, only ſeals, and there 1s 
no need for the vendees ſealing a counter-part, becauſe 
the nature of the contract is ſuch, that it requires no 
covenant from . | | 
of a. See DATE. ' 
De TERS, All controverſies in the 
Iſle of Man is decided, without pou writings, or 
any charges, by certain judges, choſen yearly from among 
themſelves, called deemſters, This inſtitution they are 
| ſappoſed to owe to the ancient Druids, 
ire. | : . 

here are two deemſters for each diviſion of the ifland : in 
ancient court- rolls, they are called jufficrarn demini regis. 
T bey fit as judges in all courts, either for life or property; 
and with the advice of the twenty-four keys, declare 
what is law in uncommon emergencies. 
DEEP-/ea line, or Diy-ſea line, in the Sea- Language, a ſmall 
line uſed ſor ſounding, when a ſhip is in very deep water 
at ſea. 
At the end of this line is a piece of lead, called the deep- 
. fea lead, at the bottom of which is a coat of white tal- 
low, to bring up ſtones, grave], ſhells, or the like, from 
the bottom; in order to learn the differences of the 
ground; which being entered, from time to time, in 
the ſeamen's books, by comparing of obſervations, en- 
able them to gueſs by their ſoundings, &c. what coalts 
they are on, though they cannot ſee land. 
Derr-walſted, in Naval Architecture, denores the ſtructure 
of a ſhip's deck, when the quarter-deck and fore - caſtle 
are elevated ſtom four to ſix feet above the level of the 
upper-deck, ſo as to leave a vacant ſpace, called the 
WAIST, on the middle of the upper-ceck. 
DEER, Cervus, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a genus of 
animals, the characters of which ate, that the horns fall 
off every year, that they are ſolid and branched, and that 
the animal has eight cutting teeth in the lower-jaw, and 
none in the upper. 
The word cervus, uſed alone, is underſtood by authors to 
mean the ſtag, or red-deer, the others being all diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſeveral adjectives; the common fa!low- 
deer being called cervus platyceros, or the broad horned 
deer. Ray. : 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the ſeveral ſpecies of deer are 
claſſed under the genus cervus, in the order of pecora. 
The red-deer is called cervus elaphus ; the fallow-deer, cer- 


vns dama; the roe-deer, cervus caprevius; and the rein- 


deer, tarandus. þ 
The common deer is more preſerved in England than in 
any other part of the world, and carries its diſtinction 
from the red-dcer, in its ſize, and in the falcated figure 
of its horns. See STAG. , 
They are ſaid to have been firſt introduced here by king 
James I. out of Norway, who firit brought them into 
Scotland, and from thence into his chaces of Enfield 
and Epping. They are ſcarcely known in France, but 
are ſometimes found in the north of Europe. In Spain 
they are extremely large: they are met with in Greece, 
the Holy Land, and China; but in every country ex- 
cept our own, are in a ſtate of nature, unconfined by 
man. | 
We keep ſeveral ſpecies of theſe, however, and may per- 
haps increaſe them in ſome ſort to many more, as they 
are very falacious animals, and will be apt to mingle 
one ſpecics with another, The principal kinds we know 
at preſent, are, 1. The Spani/h deer, which is almoſt as 
large as the red-deer, but has a very flender neck, and is 
of a deep duſky colour; the tail in this ſpecies alſo is 
longer tban in ours, and is black all over, not white next 
the body. 2. The mottled deer, which are beautifully va- 
Tiegated with black, white, and tawny. 3. The Ver- 
inia deer, which are larger and ſtronger than ours, and 
| thicker necks, and are of grey or aſh-colour, ra- 
ther than tawny, and are remarkable for the largneſs of 
their penis and ſcrotum. 4. A ſpecies which have their 
hinder hoofs marked with white on the outſide ; the ears 
and tails of theſe are long, their horns branched, and 
their forchead a little depreſſed or hollow between the 
"eyes. Theſe will eat bread, fruits, and any thing that 
is offered them, and are often beautifully variegated ; 
many of them have black variegations, and a black liſt 
down their back, with a ſeries of white ſpots on each 
ſide ; others are ſo beautifully marked with white ſpots 
and other variegations, as to equal the zebra in beauty : 
theſe they call menaled-deer. Ray. 
The method of hunting deer in the iſland of Ceylon is 
very particular. The huntſmen go out in the night, and 
only two ulyally go together; the one of theſe carries 


The word is formed from the Saxon dema, judge, or um- 


DEER, African. 
DEER, mooſe, See Moos E-dcer. 
DEER, rein, in Zoology, an animal very common in all the 


DEE 


upon his head an earthen veſſel; in which there is ſome 
fire burn ing and flaming; the ittgredients are generally 
ſmall ſticks cut into pieces, and common roſin; of this 
the other man carries a ſupply about Hm to repleniſh the 
pot when it becomes low. The perſon who has the fire 
upon his head carries in one hand a ſtaff, on which there 
are fixed eight bells, and the larger theſe are the better. 
This man goes firſt into the woods, and the other fol- 
lows cloſe behind, with a ſpear in his hand. As ſoon as 
the deer hears the noiſe of the bells, he turns towards the 
place whence the ſound comes, and ſceing the fire, he 
eagerly runs up to it, and. ſtands gazing at a ſmall di- 
ſtance z the ſecond man has then nothing to do but to kill 


him with the ſpear, for he ſees neither of them. 


Not only deer, but elks, and even hares, are thus taken; 
for they gaze at the fire, and never ſee the men. The 
profits of this ſort of hunting are very large, without 
any danger; for though there are great numbers of 
tygers, elephants, and wild boars in thoſe woods, ths 
huntſmen are in no danger of them while the fire burns, 
for they all run away from it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 278. 
p. 1094. | | 

As the fallow-deer lives entirely on vegetables and water, 
its ſalts are not highly exalted ; nor is it much inclined 
to an alkaline putrefation, on account of its aliment. 
But the habitual exerciſe of the animal in ſome degree 
exalts and volatilizes the ſalts. The veniſon of a deer 
killed when cool, differs very much from. that of one 
killed when heated with exerciſe: the fibres of the 
firſt are harder, the fleſh more tough, and conſequently 
leſs eaſily diſſolvable in the ſtomach. The ſecond is 
more tender, more eaſily diſſolvable, but has a greater 
tendency to an alkaline putrefaction; which, however, 
may in a great degree be prevented, by ſuffering the deer 
to bleed plentifully when killed, as the Jews were di- 
rected to do with reſpect to all ſorts of beaſts and fowls. 
Lev. xvii. 13. x 
Upon the whole, however, veniſon is eſteemed with juſ- 
tice an excellent aliment. The recent blood of a falloro- 
deer drank immediately from the vein, is ſaid to remove 
dizzineſs from the head; the gall is ſaid to be deterſive, 
to cure dimneſs of fight, and take away films of the 
eyes : the liver is recommended againſt a diarrhcea : the 
horns are uſed exactly with the ſame intention as thoſe of 
the ſtag : and the fat or ſuet agrees exactly with that of 
the ſame animal. James. 

See Cou-DOU, 


northen nations, and called by ſome authors tar andus 
and machl;s. It is of the ſhape of a ſlag, but its body is 
thicker, and its whole make much more robult and itrong. 
The breaſt is thick, covered with very long hairs. The 
legs very hairy, and the hoofs moveable ; for the crea- 
ture expands and opens them in going; it is an ex- 
tremely ſwift, as well as ſtrong animal; its horns are 
very long and finely branched, and particularly run out 
immediately from the ſorehead into two fingered branches; 
in the middle there is a little branch, like the joints in 
the ſtalks of ſome plants; and thence again they are di- 
vided into broad fingered ſegments. They difter from 
the horns of the elk in their length, and from thoſe of 
the ſtag or red-deer in their breadth, and from both, in 
the multitude of branches, and in their colour, which is 
white, The lower branches, which fall very near the 
forchead, are ſaid to be uſed by the creature to break the 
ice, when the waters are frozen over, that he may get 
drink. It feeds on ſhrubs and plants, and on the moſs 


which it finds on the earth, and upon the barks of trees. 


It is of prodigous uſe, as a beaſt of carriage, to the 
Laplanders, and almoſt all the other nations far noith. 
Scheffer alledges, from Tornæus, that the rein- deer, though 
a cloven-footed animal, and plainly of the deer kind, does 
dot chew the cud. This, however, is wholly diſbelieved 
by the more accurate naturaliſts. Ray. 

Its horns and hoofs are of uſe in ſpaſmodic affections. 


DEER, roe, Capreolus, in Zoology, a ſpecies of deer diſtin- 


guilhed by Pliny under the name of caprea. 

Its Latin names are extremely improper, fince it has not 
the leaſt reſemblance or analogy to the goat-kind in any 
reſpect. It is properly of the deer kind, but different from 
all the other ſpecies in the ſmallneſs of its 6ze, and ſhort- 
neſs of its horns. The horns in this ſpecies are not 
palmated or compreſſed, as in moſt of the deers, but are 
rounded and ſerve very aptly for making knife-hafts, and 
other ſuch things, 

Theſe animals do not keep in herds like other deer, but 
only in families ; they bring two fawns at a time, which 
are tender, and difficult to be reared, and which the fe- 
male are obliged to conceal from the buck while they are 
very young. The fleſh is reckoned delicate food, 

This ſpecies no longer exiſts in any part of Great Britain, 


except 
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DEFAULT „ in Law, non-appearance, or an omiſſion of 
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Except in the Scottiſh Highlands. In France they are | 
more frequent; they are allo found in Italy, Sweden, 
and Norway, and alſo in Siberia, Pennant's Britiſh 
Zoology, vol. i. p. 49, &c. | 

DEER- Held, a park or place where deer ate kept. 

DE Ex-bays, engines, or great nets, made of cords, to catch 
deer. Anno 19 Hen. VII. cap. 11. 

Da- Healer, in Law. I here are ſeveral ſtatutes for the 
88 of deer-fealers; as 3 Jac. I. cap. 13.— 13 

ar. II. cap. 10.— 3 and 4 W. and M. cap. 10. — 5 Geo. 
I. cap. 15. and 28.— 9 Geo. I. cap. 22 — 10 Geo. II. 
cap. 32. See BLACK A, 

Drkks-uced, in Bolany, &c. See DveR's Mel. 

DE ESSEN DO guietum de telmio, a writ that lies for thoſe 
who are by privilege freed from the payment of toll, Sec 
Nat. Br. fol. 226. | 

DE EXPENSIS militum, a writ commanding the ſheriff to 
levy ſour ſhillings per day, to defray the expences of a 
knight of the ſhire attending in patliament. See 
Knicnr. 

There is a like writ de expen/is civium  burgen/ium, to 
levy two ſhillings per day for every citizen and burgeſs 
in parliament. 23 Hen, VI. cap. 11. See BURGess. 

DE F ACTO, ſomething actually in ſact, or exiſting: in 
conttadiſtiuction to de jure, where a thing is only lo in 
juſtice, or equity, but not in ſact. 

After the Revolution, the retainers of the abdicated king 
inſiſted much on the difference betwen a king de jure 
and de facile, or a prince in actual but not legal poſſeſ- 
fon of the crown, and another who had the right but 
not the paſſeſhon, The nonjurors ſtill hold the pretender 
for king de jure; and only allow king George for king 4. 


att, ; 

Dera LCATION, from the French defalquer, to dimini/þ, 
denotes the deduction or ſubtraction of a ſmall ſum, in 
matters of account, from a large one. 

DET AMATION, in Law, is when a perſcn ſpeaks ſcanda- 
lous words of another, or of a magiſtrate, &c. whereby 
they are injured in their reputation ; for which the paity 
offending thail be puniſhed, according to the nature and 
quality of the offence: ſometimes by action on the caſe 
at common law, ſometimes by ſtatute, and ſometimes by 
ecclefialtical law, But defamatian is properly puniſhed 
by the ſpiritual courts; in which courts it ought to have 
three incidents: firſt, it is to concern matters ſpiritual, 
and determimable in the eccleſiaſtical courts ; as tor call- 
ing a man heretic, ſchiſmatic, adulterer, fornicator, &c. 
Secondly, that it be a matter ſpiritual only; for if the 
defamation concern any thing determinable at the com- 
mon law, the eccleſiaſtical judges ſhall not have conu- 
ſance thereof. And thirdly, though ſuch defamation be 
merely ſpiritual, yet he that is defamed cannot ſue for 
damages in the eccleſiaſtical courts, but the ſuit ought to 
be only for puniſhment of the fault by way of penance. 
Terms de Ley, 224, 225. | 

DEFAMA LORY, a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe da- 
matory libel, Ggniſying a writing intended to ſcandalize, 
or diſcredit a perſon, &c. 

By the Roman law, and the ancient ordonnances of 
France, the authors of defamatory libels were puniſhed 
with death. See Balduin. Comment. ad Leges de Li- 
bellis famotis, | 

But the hiſtorian tells us, that Cardinal Ximenes was in- 
ſenſible to all defamatery libels ; he found it but reaſoable 
to leave inferiors the liberty ot venting their grief by writ- 
ings, which only live while the perſon is offended at 
them, and loſe all their ſpirit and malignity when de- 
ſpiſed or diſregarded 


what a perſon ought to do, particularly before a court of 
jultice, at a day aligned; for which judgment may be 
given againit the defaulter. | 
Jurors making default in their appearance for trying of 
cauſes ſhall loſe and forfeit ifſucs, unleſs they have a 
reaſonable excuſe proved by witneſſcs. 

DEFEASANCE, in Law (trom the French defaire, to de- 
feat), ſigniſies a condition relating to a deed, which be- 
ing performed the deed is defeated, and rendered void, 
as if it had never been made. The difference between 
a common condition and defeg/ance is, that the condi- 
tion is annexed to, or inſetted in, the deed; and a de- 
ſeaſance is a deed by itſelf, concluded and agreed on be- 
tween the parties, and having relation to another deed, 
To make a good defeaſance it mult be, 1. By deed ; for 
there cannot be a defeaſance of a deed without a deed ; 
and a writing under hand doth not imply it to be a decd. 
2. It muſt recite the deed it relates to, or at leaſt the 
moſt material. part thereof. 3. It is to be made between 
the ſame perſons who were parties to the firit deed. 4. 
It muſt be made at the time, or aſter, the firſt deed, and 
not before. 5. It ought to be made of a thing defraſeble 


DEPECATE, or D&racATE, a term applied to ſome body 
that is purged and cleared of fzces, or impurities. 

Diſtillations, and other chemical operations, ate intended 

to ſeparate the molt pure and fubiile parts from the faces, 

or lees See CLARIFICATION. 

DEFECTION, the act of abandoning, or relinquiſhing, of 
a party, or an intereſt, a perſon had been engaged in. 
The word is formed of the Latin deficio, 40 ſaid of. 

DEFECTIVE, or DexicitexT Neun, in Grammar, ate 
ſuch as want either a whole number or a particular cafe, 
or are totally indeclinable. 

The term defe&:ve is alſo applied to a verb that bas not 
all its roods and tenſes. 

DErECTIvE thrd, in Muſic. See Dininisned third, 
and DEFICIENT. 

DEFENCE, in Sieges, is uſed for any thing that ſerves to 

preſerve or ſcreen the loldiers, or the place. Sce For» 
TIFICATION, 
The parapets, flanks, caſemates, ravelins, and outworks, 
that cover the plaice, are called the defences or coverts, of 
the place; aud when the cannon has beat down, or 
ruined theſe works, fo that the men cannot fight under 
covert, the defences of the city are ſaid to be demoliſhed. 

DEFENCE, {ine of, is that which flanks a baſliou, being 
drawn from the flank oppoſe thereto. 

The line of deferce ſhould not exceed a muſket-ſhot, i. e. 
120 fathoms, or 720 feet, or (o Rhinland perches : in- 


Pagan and Vauban, 75. 

Line of DEFENCE gr ea'er, or fichant, is a right line, as EC 
(Tab. Foriifi. fig. 1) drawn from the point, or vertex, of 
the baſtion C, to the concourſe E of the oppoſite flank 
LE, with the curtin E A. | 

Line of DEFENCE, leſſer, called alſo roſunt, and flanguant, is 
the face of the ballion continued to the curting as CI. 

D+FENCE, in CI Law-Books, is ſomctimes uſed tor pro- 

hibition. 
Thus in Rot. Parl. 21 Elw. III. cries and define were 
made throught England, i. e. proclamation and prohibi- 
tion, Salmones ponantur in defenſo. Stat. Weſt. 2. cap. 
47. Salmons are by that act prohibited to be taken ut 
certain times. Uſurarros deſendit rex Eduardus. ne rema- 
nerent in regno. LL. Edu. Confefl. cap. 37. In the Na- 
tures of Edward I. we have one, entituled, Statutum de de- 
fenſione portandi arma, &c, and it is defended by law, wo 
diſtrain on the 'high-way. 

This ſenſe of the word was probably borrowed from 
French, in which language it is fo applied, - . 
DEFENCE, in its true legal ſenſe, denotes an oppoſing or 
denial of the truth or validity of the complaint, anſwer- 
ing to the conteſlatio litis of the civilians. It is a general 
aſſertion which the defendant makes immediately after 
the coUuNnT of DECLARATION, that the plantiff hath no 
ground of action; which afſerfion is afterwards extended 

and maintained in his plea. 


D+FENCE-menth is more uſually called Fence-menth. Ser 
FENCE=-month. 

DEzeENCEs, in H-raldry, are the weapons of auy beaft ; an, 
the horns of a itag, the tuſks of a wild boar, &c. 

DEFEND, Defenvere, in our Ancient Laws and Statzes, ſig- 
nifies to prohibit or forbid, See DEFENCE. 5 Rich. 
II. cap. 7. In which tenſe alſo Chaucer utcs it, in the 
following paſlage : 

Where can you fuy in any manner, age, 
That ever God defended marriage. 
See alſo Milton's Parad Lott. book ii. line 86. 

DEFENDANT, a term in Lato, ſignifying bim who us 
ſued in an action perional ; a tenant is he who is ſucd in 
an action real. 

DEFENDEMUS, in Law, a term uſed in feoffments and 
donations : having this force, that ut binds the donor and 
his heirs to defend the dotiee, if any man go about to lay 
any incumberance on the thing given, other than is con- 
tained in the deed of donation. Sce WARRANTY. 

DEFENDER of the Faith (Fidei Defenſor), is a peculiar ti- 
tle belonging to the king of England; as Catbolicus to the 
king of Spain; and Chr ſtiauiſſimus to the king of France, 
&c. "Theſe titles were given by the popes of Rome; 
and that of fidei defenſor was firſt conferred by Leo X. 
on king Henry VIII. for writting againit Martin Luther ; 
and the bull for it bears date guinte 14us Oftob. 1524, It 
was aſterwards confirmed by Clement VII. Lord Her- 
bert's Hiſt, Henry VIII. 205. But the pope, on Henry's 
ſuppreſſing the houſes of religion, at the time of the Re- 
formation, not only deprived him of his title, but de- 
poſed him from his crown alſo: though in the thirty- 
fifth year of his reign, this title, &c. was conhmed by 
parliament; and hath continued to be uſed by all ſuc- 
ceeding kings to this day. Lex Conflitutionis, 47, 4B. 
Chamberlayne ſays, the title belonged to the Kings of 


1. Inſt. 236. 3 Lev. 234+ 
« N 4 


4 


England before that time; and for proof hereof appe 
to ſeveral charters grauted to the univerſity of Oxford. 


80 


deed Melder allows 65 ; Scheiter 70; che counts De- 
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So that pope Leo's bull was only a renovation of an an | 


cient right. Pref. ſtat. lib, i. cap. 2. 

DeFENDE«E unica manu, to wage law, by denying the ac- 
cuſation upon oath.. Et / forte foriiſaclor ille fottum ne- 
gaverit & 1 us it ſine teſle, ille debet ſe defen- 
dere unica manu ad wnicam vocem rationabilt die data in 
curia abbatis, & fi unicum t:ſtem vel plures hatuerit, debet ſe 
defendere /exta minu, Ce. Charta facta inter W. de Bray, 
mil. & Abb. & Convent. de Oſeney, fine dat. See 
MaNnus. TT YR ; 

DEFENDERS were anciently notable dignitaries, both in 

church and ſtate; whoſe buſineſs was to look to the pre- 
ſervation of the public weal, and to protect the poor and 
helpleſs, and to maintain the intereſts and cauſes of 
churches and religious houſes. | 
The council of Chalcedon, can. 2. calls the defender of 
a church, ex%zo;, Codin, De Officiis Aulz Conſt. 
makes mention of defender of the palace; fo does Bol- 
landus, Act. S. Januar. tom. i. p. 501. There were alſo 
a defender of the kingdom, defenſor regn: ; defenders of ci- 
ties, deſenſo'es civitatum; defenders of the people, defen- 
ſores plibis; of the poor, fatherleſs, widows, &c. 
About the year 420, each. patriarchal church began to 
have its defender; which cuſtom was afterwards intro- 
duced into other churches, and continued to later days 
under other names; as thoſe of advocate, and advoure. 
See ADVOCATE, and ADVOUEE. | ; 
In the year 407, we find the council of Carthage aſking 
the emperor for defenders, of the number of / halaſtia, 
i. e. advocates who were in office; and that it might be 
allowed them to enter, and to ſearch the cabinets and 
papers of the judges, and other civil magiſtrates, when- 
ever it ſhould be found neceſſary for the interelt of the 
church. . 

DEFENDING, in Fortification, is ordinarily ſynonymous 

with flanking. ; i 
Thus, we ſay, the flank defends tne curtin, and the op- 
poſite face of the baſtion ; this demilune flanks, or de- 
fends the horn, or crown- work. The ancient fortifica- 
tions are eaſily taken, there being nothing to defend, that 
is to flank them. 
When they ſay the flank defends the curtin, they mean 
rot only that it is aſide of the curtin, but, alſo, that it 
prevents the approaches: that is, ſuch as are poſted on 
the flank of a baſtion, can ſee any that come to attack 
the curtin; and can ſhoot them, or prevent their ap- 
proaching it. | 

Inner PEN DING. Angle is the angle CIE (Tab. Fort fi a- 
tion, fig. 1.) made by the leſſer line of defence with the 
curtin. 

Outer DEFEXDING- Angle, is the angle COF, formed by 
the two leſſer lines of defence CO, and FO. 

The lines, or ſides, of the rampart, or wall, defended 
by muſquets, or carbines, are more eaſy, cheap, and com- 
modious than cannons. 

DEFENSITIVE, in Medicine and Chirurgery, denotes a 
bandage, plaſter, or the like, uſed in the cure of a 
wound, to moderate the violence of the pain, the flux 
of blood, and the acceſs, or impreſſion, of the external 

r. 
The cauterization performed, the wound 1s covered with 
lint, and the eye with a defenſitive, and triangular com- 
reſs. For the firlt dreſſing of the entorſe, M. Dionis 
uſed a little defen/itive made of the white of an egg, 
ole um roſatum, and alum-powder. | 

DEFENSO, that part of any open field or place, that was 
allotted for corn and hay, and upon which there was no 
common or ſeeding, was anciently ſaid to be in defenſo : 
ſo of any meadow ground, that was laid in for hay only. 
It was likewiſe the ſame of a wood, where part was 
encloſcd and ſenced up, to ſecure the growth of the un- 
derwood from the injury of cattle. 

DEFENSOR. See ApvocaTE. ; 

DEFERENT, DerEaEXNSs, in Anatomy, is applied to cer- 
tain veſſels of the body, appointed for the conveyance of 
humours from one place to another. 

Vaſa DEFERENTI14A are two white ſolid flatted tubes, one 
lying on the right (ide, and the other on the left; from 
the epididymis, of which they are continuations; each 
of them runs up in the cellular vagina of the ſpermatic 
veſſels, as high as the openings in the abdominal muſcles, 
the blood-veſſels lying forward, and the vas deferens be- 
hind them. Theſe veſſels convey the ſeed as faſt as it 
is ſecreted and prepared in the teſticles, &c. into the 
weſiculg ſeminales; there to be depoũted till an emiſhon is 
required. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) figs 1. lit. m f. fig. 8. 
lit. nn. fe- 15. lit. aa, MN : 
The paſſage of the va/a deſerentia into the veſicu!e ſemi- 
nales is very particular. I heſe canals are incurvated be- 


hind the bladder, aud their contracted extremities unite | 


at that place. They unite in an angle, and run between 
Vor. II. N' ga. 5 


| 


the contiguous extremities of the veſicule ; and this union 
is fo cloſe, that the adhering portions ſeem only to form 
the middle ſeptum, between two ſmall tubes; each of 
which is formed partly by the extremity of one was 
deferens, and partly by that of the neighbouring veſt- 
cula, 
Some call them the ejaculatory veſſels. They are white, 
nervous, and round ; ſituate partly in the ſcrotum, and 
partly in the abdomen. 
EFERENT, or DEFERENS, in the Ancient Aſironmy, a cir- 
cle invented to account for the eccentricity, perigee, and 
apogee of the planets. 
As the planets are found differently diſtant from the earth, 
at different times; it was ſuppoſed, that their proper mo- 
tion was performed in a circle, or ellipſis, which is not 
concentric with the earth; and this eccentric circle, or 
elliphs, they called the deferent ; becauſe, paſſing through 
the centre of the planet, it ſeemed to ſupport or ſuſtain 
it in its orbit. 
The deferents are ſuppoſed differently inclined to the eclip- 
tic, but none more than eight degrees, excepting that of 
the ſun, which is in the plane of the ecliptic el, and 
is cut differently by the deſerents of the other planets in 
two places, called nodes. 

In the Prolemaic ſyſtem, the ſame deſerent is alſo called 
the deferent of the epicyc/e ; becauſe it traverſes the centre 
of the epicycle, and ſeems to ſuſtain it. 

DEFAIT, or DecariTE”, a term uſed by the French he- 
ralds, to denote a beaſt whoſe head is eut off ſmooth ; in 
which it differs from eraſed, where the head is, as it were, 
torn off, and the neck left ragged. 

DEFICIENT znterval, in Muſic, is uſed for an interval 
leſs than the true by a comma. Sce INTEAVAL. 

DEF1iCiENT numbers, are ſuch whoſe parts added together, 
make leſs than the integer, whoſe parts they are. See 
NUMBER, 
Such e. gr. is 8; whoſe quota parts, are 1, 2, and 4; 
which, together, only make 7. See ABUNDANT Num- 
ber, 

DEF1CiENT byberbola is a curve of that denomination, hav- 
ing only one aſymptore, and two hyperbolic legs running 
out infinitely towards the fide of the aſymptote, but con- 
trary ways. See CURVE. 

DEFILE, in Fortification, a narrow paſs or way, through 
which a company of horſe, or foot, can paſs only in file, 
by m-king a ſmall front; ſo that the enemy may take an 
opportunity to ſtop their march, and to charge them 
with ſo much the more advantage, becauſe the front 
and rear cannot reciprocally come to the relief of one 
another, 

The word is formed from the French, defi/:, te unthread, 
or unſtring. | 

The term defile is alſo applied to narrow paſſages, guard- 
ed on each fide by mountains, &c. 

To DEFILE, to go off file by file. See FILE. 

The army began to defile on the left, and was forced to 
defile at each end of the field, on account of the mo- 
rafles, and the woods. 

DEFINITE, in Grammar, is applied to an ARTICLE that 
has a preciſe determinate ſignitication. _ 

Such are the articles the in Engliſh, 4 and la in French, 
&c. which fix and aſcertain the noun they belong to, to 
ſome particular; as the king, le roy: whereas, in the 
quality of king, de roy, the articles of and Je, mark no- 

| thing preciſe ; and are therefore called indefinite. 

DEFINITION, in Logic, an enumeration of the chief ſim- 
ple ideas, whereof a compound idea conſiſts; in order to 
aſcertain, or explain, its nature and character. 

The ſchoolmen give very imperfect notions of definition. 
Some define it the firſt notion, or conception, that ariſes 
of a thing, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from every other, 
and from which all the other things, that we conceive of 
it, are deduced : but the uſual definition of it is, oratio ex- 
plicans quid res e, a diſcourſe explaining what a thing is: 
that is, as ſome farther explain it, a diſcourſe ſetting 
forth thoſe attributes which circumſcribe and determine 
the nature of a thing. For to explain is only to pro- 
pole the parts ſeparately and expreſly, which were be- 
fore propoſed conjunRly and implicitly ; ſo that every 
explication has regard to ſome whole. Hence, accord- 
ing to the diverſe kinds of parts in any thing, viz. phy- 
lical parts, metaphyſical parts, &c. ariſe lo many dif- 
ferent kinds of definitions of the fame thing: thus, man 
is either defined an animal, conſiſting of ſoul and body; 
or, a reaſonable animal, &c. 
Definitions are of two kinds; the one nominal, or, F the 
name: the other real, or, of the thing. 

DEF1N1TION of the name, or nominal DEFINITION, is that 
which explains the ſenſe or ſigniſication appropriated to 
a word: or, as Wolhus more accurately conſiders it, it 
is an enumeration of certain marks, or charaQers, ſuf- 


ficient 


| 
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thing; ſo as to ſeave it out of doubt, what the ſubject is 
5 intended, or denoted by the name. This is what 
is meant by definition in mathematics. 
Such is the definition of a ſquare, when it is ſaid to be a 
quadrilateral, equilateral, rectangular figure. : 
By definition of the name, is either meant a declaration of 
the ideas and characters appropriated to the word in the 
common uſage of the language ; or the peculiar ideas, 
&c. which the ſpeaker thinks fit to denote by that word, 
i. e. the ſpecial ſenſe wherein he propoſes to uſe it, in 
his future diſcourſe. For it may be obſerved that the 
ſignificancy of any word depends entirely on our will; 
and we may affix what idea we pleaſe to a ſound, which 
itſelf ff nifies nothing at all. | | 
The 4 latte of the name, therefore, in the ſecond ſenſe, 
is merely arbitrary, and ought never to be called in _ 
tion; only it is to be minded, that we keep inviolably to 
the ſame — Hence, a definition comes to ſtand, 
or to be made uſe of, as an undoubted, or ſelf-evident 
maxim; as it frequently does, and particularly among 
ometricians, who, above all other people; make uſe 
of ſuch definitions. 
Not that 2 mean, that after having defined a thing ſo and 
ſo, there is nothing in our idea affixed to the defied term, 
but muſt be granted to the thing itſelf : thus, if any one 
ſhould define heat to be a quality in certain bodies, like 
that which we feel upon the application of fire, or hot 
bodies; no man could find fault with the definition, as 
far as it expreſſes what he means by the word heat; but 
this does not hinder us from denying that there is any 
thing in the body that warms us, like what we feel in 
ourſelves. 


DE#1N1T10N of the thing, or real DEFINIT t0N, is properly 


an enumeration of the principal attributes of a thing, in 
order to convey or explain its nature. I 
Thus, a circle is defined a figure, whoſe circumference is 
every wliere equidiſtant from its centre. 
Wolfius defines a real definition to be a diſtin notion, ex- 
plaining the geneſis of a thing, that is, the manner 
wherein the thing is made, or done: ſuch is that of a 
circle, whereby it is ſaid to be formed by the motion of a 
right line round a fixed point. On which footing, what 
was before inſtanced as a real definitien of a circle, amounts 
to no more than a nominal one. 

This notion of a real definition is very ſtrict and juſt; and 
affords a ſufficient diſtinction between a real and a nom:- 
val one. But though it has the advantages of analogy, 
diſtinQtnefs, and conveniency on its ſide; yet, being 
only itſelf a nominal definition, i. e. a definitton of the term 
real definition, we mult conſider it in that light, that is, 
an idea fixed arbitrarily to that word, and which the au- 
thor always denotes by that word in the courſe of his 
book. But, in eſſect, it is not the uſual ſenſe, or accep- 
tation of the term; which is much leſs convenient and 
diſtint. And it is to that uſual acceptation we are here 
chiefly to have regard. : : | 
Definitions are allo divided into accurate and znaccurate ; 
the ficſt make what we ſtrictly call a definition; the ſe- 
cond, we diſtinguiſh under the name of deſcription, 

Of the parts enumerated in a definition, ſome are com- 
mon to other things beſide the thing de,, others are 
peculiar thereto: the firſt are called the genus, or 4ind 
and the ſecond the difference. "Thus, in the former de— 
Haitien of a circle, by a figure, whoſe circumferance is 
every where equidiſtant from its centre ; the word figure 
is the kind, as being a name common to all other figures, 
as well as the circle: the reſt are the diFerence which 
ſpecify, or diſtinguiſh this figure from every other figure. 
And hence ariſes that rule of F. de Colonia, for the 
making of a definiticn. *© Take, ſays he, ſomething that 
eis common to the thing defined with other things, and 
« add to it ſomething that is proper, or peculiar to the 
thing; i, e. join the genus and ſpecific difference, and 
« you will have a definition.” Thus, e. gr. rhetoric is 
defined the art of ſpeaking well; for that it is an art, is 
common to it with ſeveral other things ; but that it is the 
art of ſpeaking well, is peculiar to it alone. 

There are five common rules of a good definition, 1. That 
it be clear, and more eaſy and obvious than the thing de- 
fined, 2. That it be univerſal, or adequate to the thing 
defined; that is, it muſt agree to all the ſpecies or indi- 


viduals included under the ſame idea. 3. That it be 


proper or pecvliar to the thing defined. The two ordi- 
nary defects of definitions are, not to agree either to the 
whole thing, or che ſole thing defined: neque omni, neque 


ſoli : than which nothing is more common, even among 


the beſt and juſteſt authors. 4. That it be ſhort, And 


5. That neither the thing defined, nor a mere ſynony- 


mous name, make any part of the definition. | 
Lord Bacon obſerves of Ariſtotle's definitions in the gene- 
ral, that they are very much like that, whereby man 


mould be defin:d an animal that tills the ground. Nor 


DEF 


| Fcient to diſtinguiſh the thing ou from any. other | was his maſter Plato leſs exceptionable. The joke put 
t, 


upon him on that account is famous: Plato, it ſeems; 
had defined man, animal hip & implume, a two-f:oted ani- 
mal witbout ant Upon which, Diogenes the Cynic, 
a great derider of the Academics, threw a cock ſtripped 
of his feathers, and quite naked; into the middle of Plato's 
ſchool; crying, © Here is Plato's man.“? 
Our definition of ſubſtances, it muſt be added, are very 
defective: and as for individuals, we have no definitions 
at all. The ideas of ſubſtances are compounded of the 
various {imple ideas, jointly impreſſed when they preſent 
themſelves; and all we can do to define them, is only to 
enumerate thoſe ſeveral ſenſible ideas, as colour, dentity, 
malleability, weight, &. Thus gold is dne by ſuch 
a peculiar colour, gravity, &, Yet ſuch definitions may 
raiſe an idea clear enough of that ſubſtance in the mind 
of one who has ſeparately received, by his ſenſes, a!l the 
ſimple ideas that are in the compoſition of the complex 
idea defined; though the intimate nature and effence of 
-— wa are unknown, and conſequently cannot be de- 
ned, 

It follows, that they are only the modes, or attributes; that 
can be explained by what we properly call a definition, 

Drrixiriox, in Rhetoric, is one of the common places, 
and 1s defined by Tully, a ſhort comprehenſive explana- 
tion of a thing. 
The definitions of the orator, it muſt be obſerved, differ 
much from thoſe of the logician and philoſopher : theſe 
latter define a thing cloſely and drily by genus and dif- 
ference z e. gr. man is a reaſonable animal, &c. 
The orators take a larger compaſs, and define things more 
ornamentally from the places of rhetoric, thus: man is 
a curious work of an Almighty Creator, framed after his 
own image, endued with reaſon, and born for immor- 
tality. But this rhetorical definition, in ſtrictueſs, comes 
nearer to the nature of a deſcription that an accurate 
de ſinitian. 

DEFINITIVE. is applied to ſomewhat that terminates or 
decides a queſtion, or proceſs, Thus we ſay : 
The houſe of lords have paſſed a definitive ſentence in 
ſuch a cauſe: the church has given a definitive judgment 
on ſuch an article of faith. 


The word ſtands in oppolition to proviſional, and 1NTER- 
LOCUTORY, 


DEriniTIVE pronoun, in Grammar, See DEmMonsTRA- 
TIVX. 

DEFiNITIVEs, in Grammar, denote according to the ar- 
rangement of Mr. Harris, one of the four ſpecies of 
wORDS3z or ſuch as are ſignificant by relation, called 
by others ARTICLES, 

DEFINITOR, a term uſed in ſeveral religious orders, for 
an aſſeſſor, or counſellor of a general, or ſuperior, in 
ceitain monaſteries, 

In moſt orders of religious, the definiter takes place after 
the ſuperior of the convent he lives in, when in the con- 
vent itſelf; but out of the convent, the definiter's place 
is before his own ſuperior. 

Definitrys are alſo ſubject in the convent they teſide in, 
to the immediate ſuperior of the convent, as to things 
relating to the monaſtic difcipline, but in nothing elſe. 

DEFLAGRATION, in Chemiftry, the kindling, or ſetting 
fire to a falt, a mineral, or other matter, either alone, or 
mixed for that purpoſe, with a ſulphureous one, in order 
to purify it; as is done in the preparing of Zthiops 
mineral by fire, or ſal prunellæ, &c. 

Ihe word is formed of the Latin de and fAlagrare, to burn. 
This ſhort proceſs has been often recommended to the 
world as of great uſe in trying the ſtrength of brandies, 
and other vinous ſpirits, and has been greatly improved 
in this reſpect by M. Geoffroy. 
The common way of trying firits by d-Aagration, is to 
meaſure out any quantity of it, then to heat it, and ſet 
it on fire; if after it will no longer burn, the remainder 
is half as much as the quantity meaſured out for the trial 
was, then the ſpirit tried is found to conſiſt of half wa— 
ter, and half totally inflammable ſpirit ; that is, it is ex- 
attly what we underſtand by the term perfect proof, and 
according as the remainder is more or leſs than half the 
original quantity, it is ſo much below or ſo much above 

roof, or the due ſtrength of brandy. 

his method is much more certain than that by the crown 
2 which ariſes upon ſhaking the ſpirit in a vial. 

. Geoftroy's method is thus: take a cylindric veſſel two 
inches high, and as much in diameter, conſiſting of thin 
plate ſilver, that metal being much leſs liable to ruſt than 


copper; this veſſel muſt be fitted with a little rectangu- 


lar gage exactly graduated into lines, half lines, &c. then 
the veſſel being ſet level upon a copper caſe made to con- 
tain it, a quantity of the brandy to be examined is poured 


exactly hit, by pouring in more than enough at firſt, and 
then, with a ſmall tube, ſucking out what is ſuperfluous ; 
then the veſſel being heated a little, ſo as juſt to make the 


liquor 


in, to the height of ſixteen lines. This height is to be 
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Uquor fume, it is to be ſet on fire, and left to go out of 

itſelf. At the inſtant when the flame expires the gage is 

plunged perpendicularly into the veſſel, and the lines and 

quarters exactly noted, which the liquor wants of its 

former height : this difference gives the preciſe quantity 

of pute ſpirit, or alcohol, originally contained in the li- 
vor. Mem. Acad. Paris, 1718. 


DEFLECT ION, the turning any thing aſide from its for- 


mer courſe, by ſome adventitious or external cauſe. 
The word is often applied to the tendency of a ſhip from 
her true courſe, by reaſon of currents, &c, which divert 
her, and turn her out of her right way. 


D#rLECT1ON of the rays of light, is a property which Dr. 


Hooke obſerved in 1674-5, and read an account of before 
the Royal Society, March 18, the ſame year, He ſays, 
he found it different both from reflection and refraction; 
and that it was made towards the ſurface of the opacous 
body perpendicularly, _ 

This is the ſame property which fir Iſaac Newton calls 
INFLECTION. It is called by others DIFFRACT1ON. 


DEFLOR ATION, or DErr.o0WERING, the act of violat- 


ing, or taking away a woman's virginity. _ 

Death, or marriage, are decreed by the civil law in caſe 
of defliration, Many anatomiſts make the hymen a real 
proof of virginity, perſuaded that where it is not found, 
the girl muſt have been def:wered. See HY MEN. 
The ancients had ſo much reſpect for virgins, that they 
would not put them to death, till they had brit procured 
them to be deflowered, On the contrary the natives of the 
coaſt of Malabar hold virginity in ſo little eſtimation, 
that they pay ſtrangers to come and deflower their brides. 
Among the Scots, it was a privilege of the lords of the 
manor, that they ſhould have the firſt night's lodging 
with their tenant's wives. King Malcolm III. allowed 
the tenants to redeem this ſervice at a certain rate, called 
Marcheta, conſiſting of a certain number of cows. Bu- 
chanan ſays, it was redeemed with half a mark of ſilver. 
The ſame cuſtom had place alſo in Wales, Flanders, 
Frieſland, and ſome parts of Germany. See Boko0UGH- 
ENGL1SH. | 

By the cuſtom of Anjou and Maine, a maid, after twenty- 
five years of age, may ſuffer herſelf to be deflowered, 
without being diſinberited for it by her father, 
Du-Cange quotes an arret of the nineteenth of March, 
1409, obtained by the inhabitants of Abbeville, againſt 
the bilhop of Amiens, for taking money to diſpenſe with 
an injunQion he had made, not to ſuffer them to con- 
ſummate their marriage the three firſt nights; the in- 
junction being founded on a canon of the fourth council 
of Carthage, which decrees the ſame, out of reverence 
of the matrimonial benediction. 


DEFLUVIUM, is uſed to expreſs a diſtemper in trees, 


whereby they Joſe their bark; it is thought to be cauſed 
by a ſharp humour, that diſſolves the glue whereby the 
bark is faſtened to the wood, and ſometimes by two much 
drought. 


DEFLUXION, or FLux io, a falling, or flowing of ſome 


humour to any part of the body; as of rheum on the 
trachea, and cclophagus, in a catarth. 

The word is ſormed from the Latin dene, 1 flow down, 
the humours falling upon ſome part, where they are ga- 
thered together. 

D-fiuxions on the lungs are of dangerous conſequence. 
Ste CATARRH and PHTHISIS. 

Defluxions on the eyes produce a weakneſs of ſight, and 
frequently blindnefa. See EYE. 


DEFORCEMENT, in Law, a with-holding lands or te- 


nements, by force, from the right owner, 


DErokCEMENT, in the law of Scotland, is uſed for the 


reſiſting, or offering violence to the officers of the law, 
while they are actually employed in the exerciſe of their 
functions, by putting its orders and ſentences in execu- 
tion; whether they be oflicers of the ſupreme courts of 
juſtice, as heralds, purſuivants, meſſengers, macers; or 
of inferior courts, as mayors. 

The puniſhment of this crime is confiſcation of move- 
ables, joined with ſome arbitrary puniſhment ; as fine, 
impriſonment, baniſhment, or corporal pains, according 
to the degree of violence, and other circumſtances which 
aggravate the crime: beſides, the party aggrieved may 
have an action of damages, to be highly taxed out of the 
firſt and readieſt of the offender's eſchcat, or other ellate. 
See Bayne's Criminal Law. 

Deforcing of officers of the cuſtom-houſe, is provided 
againſt by the ſame ſtatutes as in England. 


DEFORCER, or DEFoRcIaNT, one that caſts out an- 


other from his lands, or tenements, by mere force. 
Deforcer differs from diſſeiſer, in that a man may diſſeiſe 
without ferce : and that a man 1 deforce another who 


never was in poſſeſſion; as where ſeveral perſons have a 


right to lands, as common heirs, and one entcring firſt 
keeps out the reſt. See Dis8E1SOR. 


9 


as ſmells, taſtes, and ſome ſeparate ſounds: 


Deforcer alſo differs from intruder, in that a man becar es 
intruder by a wrongful entry only into lands void ot a 
poſſeſſor; whereas a deforcer holds out the rightful heit. 


See INTRUS1ON. 


DEFORMITY is immediately oppoſed to BrAauTrY, and 


denotes the want of that uniformity, ſymmetry, and va- 
riety, neceſſary to conſtitute beauty. Accordingly, Dr. 
Hutcheſon defines it by the abſence of beauty, or a defi- 
ciency in the beauty expected in any ſpecies, Defoermity 
and beauty may be conlidered either as natural or moral. 
Theſe are both referred by the above-mentioned inge- 
nious writer to an internal SENSE, and our perceptions 
of them, as he ſuppoſes, ariſe from an original, arbi- 
trary ſtructure of our own minds, by which certain ob- 
jects, when obſerved, are rendered the occaſions of cer- 
tain ſenſations and affections. 
That many objects give no pleaſure to our ſenſe, is obvi- 
ous. Many are certainly void of beauty ; but then, ſays 
this author, there is no form which ſeems neceſſarily diſ- 
agreeable of itſelf, when we dread no other evil from it, 
and compare it with nothing better of the kind. Man 
objects are naturally diſpleaſing, and diſtaſteful to our 
external ſenſes, as well as others pleaſing, and agreeable ; 
der with 
regard to our ſenſe of beauty, no compoſition of objects 
which give not unpleaſant ſimple ideas, ſeems poſitively. 
unpleaſant, or painful of itſelf, had we never obſerved 
any thing better of the ſame kind. | 
Had there been a ſpecies of the form which we now de- 
nominate ugly, or deformed, and had we never ſeen or 
expected greater beauty, we ſhould have received no diſ- 
guſt from it; though the pleaſure would not have been 
lo great in this form as in thoſe we now admire, Our 
ſenſe of beauty ſeems defigned to give us poſitive plea- 
ſure; but not poſitive pain or diguſt, any farther than 
what ariſes from diſappointment. : 
There are, indeed, many faces which, at firſt view, are 
apt to raiſe diſlike, But this is generally not from any 
3 defor mity, but either from want of expected 
cauty, or from the carrying ſome natural indications of 
morally bad diſpoſitions, which we all acquire a faculty 
of diſcerning in countenances, airs, and geſtures. That 
this is not occaſioned by any form poſitively diſguſting, 
appears hence, that if upon long acquaintance we are 
ſure of finding ſweetneſs of temper, humanity, and 
chearfuJneſs, though the bodily form continues, it ſhal! 
give us no diſguſt. There are horrors raiſed by ſome ob- 
jects, which are only the effect of fear for ourſelves, or 
compaſſion towards others, when either reaſon, or ſome 
fooliſh aſſociation of ideas, makes us apprehend danger, 
and not the effect of any thing in the form itſelf. For 
we find, that molt of thoſe objects, which excite horror 
at firſt, when experience, or ztafon, has removed the 
fear, may become the occaſio of pleaſure. 
The caſual conjunction of ideas gives us diſguſt, where 
there is nothing diſagreeable in the form itſelf. And 
this, in effect, is the cauſe of moſt of our fantaſtic aver- 
ſions to the figures of diverſe 2575 &c. Thus ſerpents 


of all kinds, and many inſects, really beautiful enough, 
are beheld with averſion by many people, who have got 
ſome accidental ideas of miſchief aſſociated to them. A 
ſimiliar reaſoning is applied to our perception of moral 
beauty and d2/ormity. Inquiry into the Original of our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, paſſim. 
But it is more uſt to diſtinguiſh between the ſentiments 
of delight or diſguſt, excited in us by beautiful or de- 
formed objects, which are effects of ſome cauſes, and the 
natural and real qualities of the perceived objects by 
which they are produced. There are objects, ſays an 
excellent writer, which have a natural aptitude to pleaſe 
or offend, or between which and the contemplating mind 
there is a neceſſary congruity or incongruity z and though 
the actual perception of the underſtanding, and cont, 
quent ſeeling of the heart, in contemplating the actions 
and aſſections of moral agents may exiſt in very different 
degrees, on account of the incidental obſtructions, ariſing 
from bodily indiſpoſition, mental prejudices and biaſſes, 
and the aſſociation of ideas; yet, to every rational mind 
properly diſpoſed, morally good actions muſt for ever be 
acceptable, and can never of themſelves offend ; and 
morally evil actions muſt for ever be diſagreeable, and 
can never of themſelves 3 What is right in aCtions 
and characters is beautiful and amiable, and gives plea- 
ſure ; what is wrong is deformed and odious, and excites 
diſguſt : right and pleaſure, wrong and pain, are as di- 
ſtinſt as cauſe and effet. It is no leſs abſurd to main- 
tain, that the perception of virtue is nothing diſtinct 
from the reception of the pleaſure reſulting from it, 
than to infer, with ſome metaphyſicians, that ſolidity, 
extenſion, and figure, are only particular modes of ſen- 
ſation, becauſe attended whenever they are perceived, 
with ſome ſenſations of ſight or touch. Thus does — 
author 
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author ſhew, that moral beauty and deformity are real 
qualities of certain actions; in which conſiſts their apti- 


tude to pleaſe or diſguſt. With reſpeCt to natural beauty, 
he obſerves, that uniformity amidſt variety pleaſes, be- 
cauſe of the natures of variety and uniformity, which ate 
ſuch, that whenever united, they are adapted to & 8 
every free, unbiaſſed mind that diſcerns hem. He ac- 
counts for the pleaſure they afford, without referring 
them to an arbitrary, internal ſenſe, by the following cir- 
cumſtances that attend them. They are more eaſily com- 
prehended by the mind : order and ſymmetry give things 
their ſtability and ſtrength, and ſubſcrviency to any va. 
luable purpoſe ; regularity and order evidence art ang 
deſign. Diſorder and confuſion, whence def.rmity ariſes, 


denote only the negation of regularity and order; or any 


arrangement and diſpoſition of things, which are not ac- 
cording to a law, rule, or plan, and prove not defign. 
Theſe are not poſitively diſpleaſing ; except where we 
previouſly expected order, or where impotence or wan! 
of ſkill appear, and the contriver has either failed of s 
deſign, or executed it ill. See on this ſubj<& Dr. Pric. '- 
Review of the principal Queſtions and Diſhculties n. 
Morals, ch. ii. paſſim. See an admirable Eſſay on bodily 
Deformity, by Mr. Hay, in the Fugitive Pieces, vol. 1. 


p. 93, &c. : | f 
DEFOSSION, Deſaſio, the puniſhment of burying alive, 


" inflited, among the Romans, on Veltal virgins guilty o 


incontinency. It is alſo a cuſtom among the Hungarian, 
to inflict this puniſhment on women convicted of adul- 
tery. Heretics alſo were puniſhed ia this manner. See 
BURIAL. 


DEFTARDAR, or DErTERDAR, the treaſurer of the re- 


venues of the Turkiſh empire. See TREASURER. 
The word is compounded, firſt, of defter, a 'Turkiſh 
name for a book, regiſter, memoir, &c. which Meninſki 
derives from the Greek 36a, the ſkin or parchment 
anciently wrote on. The ſecond word, whereof deftar- 
dar is compounded, is dar, a Turkiſh and Perßan word, 
figniſying keeping or holding, q. d. book-keeper of the 
mories received and expended. 
Meninſki calls him ſupremus theſaurarius, high treaſurer 
and præſes camere, preſident of the exchequer. Caſtellus 
makes bim the keeper and comptroller of the books of 
receipts and payments. 
The deftardar, or, as Vigenere calls him, dephterderi, has 
in his charge the rolls and accounts of the militia, and 
the treaſury : he receives all the grand ſignior's revenues, 
pays his forces, and furniſhes the expences of all public 
affairs: in which his office differs from that of chaznadar, 
who is treaſurer of the ſeraglio or court, as the deftardar 
is of the ſtate, | 
Ricaut makes a deſtardar, whom he calls teflardar, in 
each beglerbeglic, or government. Vigenere aſſures us, 
there are but two, the one for Europe, and the other for 
Aſia ; the firſt reſides at Conſtantinople, and has under 
him two general commiſhoners, or deputies, one for 
Hungary, Tranſylvania, Walachia, Croatia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, Boſnia, &c, the other for Greece and the Morea, 
with the iſlands of the Archipelago. 
Each of theſe has under him as _ ſub-commiſſioners, 
or agents, as there ate ſangiackats in his province; which 
ſub-commiſſionets have as many clerks as there are aſ- 
baſſis in their ſangiackat, to keep the account of the ti- 
mariots in their diſtrifts. The deſtarder of Aſia has two 
eneral deputies, the one for Anatolia ; the other for 
yria, Arabia, and Egypt : theſe have likewiſe their ſub- 
agents, clerks, &c, as thoſe of Europe. 


DEGENERATION, the act of failing, or declining from |. 


a more perfect, or valuable kind, ſtate or condition, to 


an inferior or worſe. 


It is a great diſpute among the naturaliſts, whether or no 
animals, plants, &c. be capable of degenerating into 
oor ſpecies ? The affirmative is urged by many, as a 
ſtrong objection againſt the plant being contained in the 
ſeed, and that docttine of generation wherein that is 
ſuppoſed to be ſo. 

But our lateſt and beſt naturaliſts maintain the opinion of 
ſuch a degeneration, or tranſmutation, to be erroneous, 
and a chimera : not but they allow that a plant, by be- 
ing tranſplanted to an improper ſoil, or ſun, may be de- 
praved ; ſo as a Dutch roſe, of an hundred leaves, may 
only produce another roſe, far ſhort thereof in number 
of leaves, colour, ſmell, &c. Such a depravation is poſ- 
Gble, and frequently happens; but a ſpecific transſorma- 
tion ſeems out of the power of nature; a new form ever 
ſuppoſing a new generation, which again ſuppoſes a cor- 
ruption of the former kind. 


DEGLUTITION, in Medicine, the act of ſwallowing the 


food. 
Deglutition is performed, in the firſt place, by means of the 
tongue, driving the aliment into the ceſophagus, or gul- 


DEG 


let; and then, by the contraction of the ſphinQer, and 
the fleſhy fibres of the ſame œſophagus, which, leſſen- 
ing the bore, or aperture-thereof, protrude the contents 
downwards into the ſtomach, in our eating. 

Deęlutition ſucceeds maſlication, and is followed by con- 
coc lion. | 

A diſſiculty of ſwallowing may be occaſioned by ulcers of 
the & ſophagus, by a ſcirrhous bronchocele, by a thick- 
ening of the mucvs in the œophagus, by indurations-of 
the œſophogus, by a fungus in it, by a ſacculus formed 
by ſome hard ſubſtance lodged in it, and weakening its 
coats, and by ſpaſms 

Dr. Duncan. in-his Medical Cafes, 1778, mentions the 
caſe of a difhcult deg/urition, ſuppoſe to ariſe ſrom a ve— 
norcal infection, in which eleCtiical ſparks, appli:d to 
the ſauces, were of conſiderable ſervice, and by degrees 
removed the complaint. 

DEGRADATION, in our law-books called difgradation, 
and depglition, the act of depriving, or ſtripping a perſon 
for ever of a dignity, or degree of honour; aud taking 
away the title, badge, and privileges thereof, 

The degradations of a peer, a prieſt, a knight, a gentle- 
man, an olhcer, &c. are performed with divers ceremo- 
nies TI hat which anciently obtained in grad ng a per- 
ſon from his nobility, is very cutious. It was practiſed 
in the time of Francis I. upon captain Fangel, who had 
in a cowardly manner given vp Fontarabia, whereof he 
was governor. 

On this occaſion, twenty or thi:ty cavaliers, without ble- 
miſh or repro»ch, were aſſembled; before whom the 
gentleman was accuſed of treaſon, and breach of faith, 
by a king at arms, Two ſcaffolds were eiedted; the one 
for the judges, heralds, and purſuivants; and the other 
for the guilty cavalier, who was armed at all points, and 
bis ſhield placed on a ſtake before him, reverſed with the 
point upwards, On one fide allifled twelve prieſts, in 
ſurplices, who ſung the vigils of the dead. At the cloſe 
of each pſalm they made a pauſe, during which the of- 
ficers of arms ſtripped the condemned of tome piece of 
his armour, beginoing with the helmet. and proceeding 
thus, till he was quite diſarmed; which done, they broke 
his ſhield in three pieces with a hammer. Then the 
king at arms emptied a baſon of hot water on the crimi- 
nai's head; and the judges, putting on mourning habits, 
went to the church. This done, the deeruded was drawn 
from off the ſcaffold, with a rope tied under his arm- 
pits, laid on a bier, and covered with mortuary cloths 
the prieſt ſinging ſome of the prayers for the dead; and 
then he was delivered to the civil judge, and the execu- 
tioner of juſtice, 

For a more domeſtic inſtance; fir Andrew Harcla, earl 
of Carliſle, being attainted and convicted of treaſon, 18 
Edw. II. coram rege; after judgment was pronounced on 
him, his ſword was broken over his head, and his ipurs 
hewn off his heels; fir Antony Lucy, the judge, ſayin; 
to him, “ Andrew, now art thou no knight, but a bas 
By ſtat. 13 Car, II. William lord Monſon, fir Henry 
Mildmay, and others, were d-gravd from all titles of 
honour, dignities, and pre-eminences, and prohibited to 
bear, or ule, the title of lord, knight, eſauire, or gen- 
tleman, or any coat of arms, for ever afterwards, ” 

It has been maintained that the king may degrade a peer ; 
but it appears from later authorities, that he cannot be 
degraded but by act of parliament. 

As to eccleſiaſtics, we have an inſtance of degradation be- 
fore condemnation to death, in the eighth century, at 
Conſtantinople, It is in the perſon of the patriarch 
Conſtantine, whom Conſtantine Copronymus cauſed to 
be executed. He was made to aſcend the ambo; and 
the patriarch Nicetas ſent ſome of his biſhops to ſt:ip 
him of the pallium, and anathematized him: then they 
made him go out of the church backwards. 

But we have a much later inſtance in our own hiſtory : 
when Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was d-grade/, 
by order of queen Mary, they dreſſed him in epiſcopal 
robes, made only of canvas, put the mitre on his head 
and che paſtoral ſtaff in his hand; awd in this 0 50 
ſhewed him to the people. Which dove they ſtripped 
him again piece by piece. 

At preſent they do noc ſtand ſo much on the ceremony 
of degradation, in order to the putting a pricſt to death ; 
by reaſon of the delays and diffculics that it would oc- 
caſion. Pope Boniface pronounced, that ſix biſhops were 
required to degrade a prielt ; but the difficulty of aſſem- 
bling ſo many biſhops, rendered the puniſhment fle— 
quently impracticable. | 
With us, a prieſt, after having been delivered to his or- 
dinary, if he cannot purge himſelf of the crime laid at 
his door, has his gown, and other robes, ſtripped over 
his ears by the common hangman ;z by which he is de- 
clared divelled of his orders. 
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DEGRADATION, in Pa- 


DEGRADED, in Heraldry. 


1 is decided, however, that degradation does riot efface 
the prieſtly character. | f 
Degradation only ſeems to differ from depoſition in a ſew 
ignominious ceremonies, which cuſtom has added there- 
to. Accordingly in the bulineſs of Arnoul, archbiſhop 
of Rheims, ſentenced in the council of Orleans, in 991, 
it was deliberated, what form they ſhould follow in the 
depoſition 5 whether that of the canons, that is, ſimple 
depoſition ; or that of cuſtom, viz. degradation. And it 
was declared, that he ſhould ſurtender the ring, paſtoral 
ſtaff, and pallium; but that his robes ſtiould not be toru 
off. 

In effect, the canons preſe . ibe no more than a mere tead- 
ing of che ſentence. It is the reſt, thereſore, added 
thereto by cuſtom, viz. the ſtripping off the ornaments, 
and the tearing the pontiſical veſtments, that properly 
conſtitutes d-gradation. OG, 
'ntino, expreſſes the _— and 
rendering dim and confuſed the appearance of diſtam 
objects in a landſcape, ſo that they thall appear there, as 
they would do to an eye placed at that diſtance from 
them. See PERSPECTIYE. | 

A croſs degraded, is a cro's 
marked, or divided into ſteps at each end, diminiſhing as 
they aſcend towards the middle, or centre; by the French 
called perrennte. See Cross. 


DEGREE, in Algebra, is uſed in ſpeaking of equations. 


If the index of the higheſt power in the unknowa quan- 
tity is 2, it is of the ſecond degree, &c. 


DEGREE of fire, in Chemiſiry. See FIRE and HEAT, 
DEGREE, in Geometry, an arc of a circle, including a three 


hundred and ſixtieth part thereof. 

Every circle, great and ſmall, is ſuppoſed to be divided 

into 360 parts, called degrees: the degree is ſubdivided. 
into 60 leſſet parts, called minutes: the minutes into 60 

vthers, called ſeconds ; the ſeconds into 6o thirds, &c. 

It follows, that the degrees, minutes, &c. of greater cir- | 
cles are greater than thoſe of leſs. | 
The ſubdiviſions of degrees are fractions, whoſe denomi- 
nators proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio ; that is, a firſt mi- 
nute is = 2½ a ſecond = 47:4; a third = zrzdes, &c. 
But theſe denominators being troubleſome, their loga- 
rithms are ſubituted in common uſe; as indices thereof. 
Thus a degree, as being the integer, or unit, is denoted 
by o, 4 firſt minute, or prime, by 1; a ſecond by 2, 
or “; a third by 3, or“, &c. Accordingly, 3 degrees 
25 minutes, 16 thirds, are written 3 25 169, 

But though the ancient Egyptians, to whom this divi- 
ſion is uſually aſcribed, did, by means hereof, free aſtro- 
nomical calculations from fractions; fince ſexageſimal 
fractions may be managed as integers; and were very 
happy in the choice of ſuch a number of degrees in the 
circle, as admitted of a juſt divifion; by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
and 9; yet Stevinus, Oughtred, Wallis, &c. wifi good 
reaſon, wiſh the ſexageſimal fractions ſet alide, and de- 
cimals taken in their room ; or that the degree were ſub- 
divided into 100 equal parts, and each of theſe again 
into 100, &c. For in decimals there is no occaſion for 
reducing leſſer fractions into greater, or greater into 
lefſer ; which is a tedious article in ſexageſimals. Ste- 
vinus even holds, that this diviſion of the circle which 
he contends for, obtained in the wiſe age, in ſeculo ſapi- 
enti. Stevin. Coſmog. lib. i. def. 6. 

The magnitude or quantity of angles is accounted in de- 
greesz becauſe the curvature of the circle being uniform 
in all its parts, equal angles at the centre are ſubtended 
by equal arcs, and by fimilar arcs in peripheries of dif- 
ferent diameters. Thus we ſay, an angle of 90 degrees, | 
of 70 degrees 50 minutes, of 25 degrees 15 minutes 45 

feconds. 

Such a ſtar is mounted ſo many degrees above the hori- 
zon, or declines ſo many degrees from the equator. 

Such a town is ſituate in lo many degrees of longitude and 

latitude, | 

A ſign includes 30 degrees of the ecliptic. 


D#GREE of latitude is, on the ſuppoſition of the ſphe- 


ricity of the earth, the 360th part of the meridian ; or 
more generally, it is that ſpace through which an ob- 
ſerver muſt move on the meridian, in order to increaſe 
or diminiſh the diſtance of a ſtar from the zenith by one 
degree. See LATITUDE. | 
The quantity of a degree of a meridian, or other great 
circle, on the ſurface of the earth, is variouſly deter- 
mined by various obſervers: the methods too made uſe 
of are various. See EauTs. 

Ptolemy fixes the degree at 684 Arabic miles, account- 
ing 71 ſtadia to a mile. The Arabs themſelves, who 
made an exact computation of the diameter of the earth, 
by meaſuring the diſtance of two places under the ſame 
meridian, in the plains of Senna, by order of Almamou, 
only make it 56 miles. Kepler, determining the ſemidia- 


— 


| 


meter of the earth by the diſtance of two moutains, 
Vor. II. Ne 92. | 5 | 


them by the end of the following May. 


DEGREE of longitude, is the * between two meridians ; 
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makes a degrie t3 German miles; but his method is (a+ 
from being accurate. Snellius, ſeeking the diameter of 
the earth, from the diſtance of two parallels of he 
equator, finds the quantity of 4 degree, by one method, 
to be 57064 Paris toiſes, or 4342384 feet; and by an- 
other method, 57057 toiſes, or 442342 feet. The mean 
between which two numbers; M. Fitard found by men- 
ſuration, in 1669, from Amiens td Malvoin, the molt 
ſure, and he makes the quantity of a Z:gree 57060 toiſes, or 
342363 feet, which reduced to other meaſures, gives 
the quantity of a degree of a greater titclt, in 


Engliſh miles of 5280 feet each, YA 
Florentine miles of 4000 braccios 637. 
Common French leagues of 2282 toiſes 25 
Rhinland perches of 12 feet 29556 


However, M. Caſſini, at the command of the king of 
France, in the year 1700, repeated the ſame labour, and 
meaſuring the ſpace of 6 degrees 18 minutes, from the 
obſervatory at Paris, along the meridian to the city of 
Collioute in Rouſlilion, that the greatneſs of the inter- 
val might diminiſh the error, found the quantity of a de- 
gree to be 57292 toiſes, or 343742 Paris feet, amount- 
ing to 355184 Engliſh feer. On which footing the 
ny of a minute of a degree of a great citele of 
: e earth is 5710 Paris feet, and that of a ſecond, 95 
ect. 
With which account pretty nearly agrees that of ovr 
countryman Mr. Norwood, who, abdut the year 1635, 
meaſured the diſtance between London and York, and 
found it 905751 Engliſh feet; and ſinding the difference 
of latitudes 20 287, determined the quantity of one de- 
gree to be 367196 Engliſh ſeet, or 57 300 Paris toiſes, or 
69 Engliſh miles, 288 yards. See Newt. Princ. Phil. 
Nat, Math. lib, iii. prop. 19. and Hiſt. Acad. R. Scienc. 
anno 1700. p- 153. 
M. Caſſini, the ſon, completed the work of meaſuring the 
whole arc of the meridian through France in 1718, 
For this 1 he divided the meridian of France into 
two arcs, which he meaſured ſeparately. The one from 
Paris to Collioure had given him 57097 toiſes to à de- 
gree; the other from Paris to Dunkirk 56960; and the 
whole arch from Dunkirk to Collioure 57060, the ſame as 
M. Picard's. M. Muſchenbroek, in 1700, reſolving to 
correct the errors of Snellius, found by particular ob- 
ſervations, that the degree. between Alcmaer and Berg- op- 
zoom contained 57033 toiſes. Meſſrs. Maupertuis, Clai- 
raut, Camus, le Monnicr, and Outheir of France, were 
deputed on a northern expedition, and begun their ope- 
rations, aſſiſted by M. Celſus, an eminent aſtronomer of 
Sweden, in Swediſh Lapland, in July, 17 36, and finiſhed 
They obtained 
the meaſure of a degree, the middle point of which was 
in lat. 66? 207 N. and found it to be 57437,9 toiſes, 
when reduced to the level of rhe fea. Another com- 
pany of gentlemeri was about the ſame time ordered to 
the ſouth, viz. Meſſrs. Godin, Bouguer, and la Conda- 
mine of France, to whom were joined Don Jorge Juan, 
and Don Antonio de Ulloa of Spain. They left Europe 
in 1735, and began their operation in the province of 
Quito in Peru, about Oftober, 1736, and finiſhed them 
after many interruptions, about eight years after, The 
Spaniſh gentlemen publiſhed a ſeparate account, and aſ- 
ſign for the meaſure of a degree of the meridian at the 
equator 56767,8 toiſes. M. Bouguer makey it 56753 
toiſes, when reduced to the level of the ſea; and N. de 
la Condamine ſtates it at 56749 toiſes. 
M. de la Caille, being at the Cape of Good Hope in 
1752, found the length of a dezree of the meridian in la- 
titude 33 187 18. to be 57037 toiſes. In 1755, father 
Boſcovich found the length of a degr:e in latitude 439 N. 
to be 56972 toiſes, as meaſured between Rome and Ri 
mini, in Italy. In the year 1749, Meflis. Caſſini and 
de la Caille again examined the former meaſures in 
France, and, aſter making all the neceſſary corrections, 
found the meaſure of a degree, the middle of which is 
in 49? 22 N. to be $7974 toĩſes; and in the latitude of 
45%, 57050 toiles, From theſe meaſures it appears, that 
the carth is not a ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid. See 
Figure of the EARTH. Sce Maupertuis's figure of the 
Earth, &c. 8vo. 1738. 
The method of meaſuring a dezree of the terreſtrial me- 
ridian is to meaſure a certain diſtance upon it by a {cries 
of triangles, whoſe angles may be meaſured by actual 
obſervation, connected with a baſe, whoſe length ma 
be taken by an actual ſurvey, and then to obſerve the ail. 
terent altitudes of the fame ſtar at the two extrem ties 
of that diſtance. By this means the length of the arc 


may be compared with its amplitude, or the number of 
minutes and ſeconds which it contains. 


the 
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the quantity of which is variable according to the lati- 
tude. ; 
Theſe expreſſions are borrowod from the ancienis, who 
were acquainted with a very large extent of earth, from 
eaſt to weſt, which they accounted the length, and a 
much leſs from north to ſouth, which paſſed with them 
for the breadth, of the earth. See LoxGiTUDE, 
The quantity of a degree of a great circle, with the di- 
ſtance of any other parallel from the equator, being 
given, the quantity of a degree in that parallel 1s found by 
this canon, as the wbole fine, or radius, is to the coſine 
of the diſtance of the parallel from the equator, ſo is the 
quantity of a degree of the equator to the quantity of a 
degree of the parallel. a 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the latitude of the parallel 51, and a 
degree of the equator 69 miles, 


Log. of the whole fine 10 0000000 

Coſine of 519 9.7983718 

Log. 69 1 8388491 

Log. required — 1. 6377209 ; 
The number correſponding to which in the tables 1s 
43 14% nearly; which being multiplied by $280, the 
number of feet in a mile, gives the number of Englith 
feet in a degree in that parallel. On which foundation 
(ſuppoſing NI. Caſſini's proportion of 365184 Eng ill. 
feet, or 69 miles 864 feet to 1 degree of a great circle) 
is calculated the following table, exhibiting the quantity 
of a degree of longitude in each parallel of latitude, 


eg. Eugliſh ſtat. eg.;Englith ttat. 
of | miles of of | miles of 
lat. | $280 feet. lat. | 5280 feet. 


Equ.| 6g 864 


1 | 6g 8c8 46 | 48 338 
2 | 66 0641 47 | 47 994 
3 | 69 303 48 | 46 1575 
4 | 63 5254 49 | 45 2002 
5 |68_4739 | [521.44 2515 
6 | 68-4143 5143 2777 
7 | 68 3422 52 | 42 3c09 
8 | 68 2590 53 | 41 3293 
9 | 68 1648 54 | 40 3449 
10 | 68 595 | 55.029 3540 
| 11 | 67 4714 — 38 3508 


25 62 2609. 70 23 3460 
26 | 62 865 71 4542 2732 
27 | 601 3301 72 | 21 1968 


| 34 | 57 2791 79 | 13 1043 
35 | 56 3461 o | 12 53 
30 IS 5040 81110 4327 
3755 1248 82 9 3303 
38 | 54 2646 83] 8 2264 
39 | 53 3961 64 | 7 1212 

40 | 52 5187 85 6 147 
41 | 52 1147 86 | 4 3454 
42 | 51 2204 8 3 22423 
43 | 59 347 88 | 2 2184 
44 | 49 4071 8) 1 1093 

| 451 48 4884 99, 0 


DEGREE, in Civil and Canon Law, denotes an interval in 


cognation of kinſhip, whereby proximity and remotenels 
of blood are computed, 2 

Degrees are the intervals whereby it is known what per- 
ſons are neareſt to the ſtock or root. Or they are the 
diſtances of one perſon from another in the line of con- 
ſanguinity. or affinity, reckoned from ſome common pa- 
rent or anceſtor, Sec CONSANGUINITY. 


We ſay, the ſecond degree, the third degree ; Gregory the 


Great was the firſt who prohibited marriage to the ſe- 
venth degree; which teſtriction was long obſerved: the 
ſecond council of Latgran, under Innocent III. reſtrained 
the prohibition to the fourth degree incluſive, that is, to 
couſin Germans children. See MARRIAGE. 

In computing degrees of conſanguinity, the rule of the ci- 
vil law is uinverſal, either in the direct or collateral, 
otherwiſe called the oblique line: Quet ſunt generationes 
tot ſunt gradus. Every generation in the direct line con- 
ſtitutes a different degree, reckoning either upwards or 
downwards; and this method of computation univerſally 
obtains, as well in the civil and canon. as in the com- 
mon law. But in the canon law, the rule is different for 
the oblique line, and here a diſtinction is made between 
the equal and wnegual oblique line. 

In the tirſt caſe the rule is, Quor gradibus perſone cognate 
diſtant a communt ſtipite, tot gradibus inter ſe diſtant, In 
the ſecond caſe the rule is, Punt gradibus perſona remotior 
.d:ſtat a communi ftipite tet gradibus ferſone diſtant inter ſe, 
Or, generally, in whatſoever degree two perſons, or the 
molt remote of them, are d ſtant from the common an- 
ceſter, that is, the dee in which they are related to 
each other. Thus, Titius and his brother are related in 
the fir{t degree, becaute from the father to each of them 
is counted only one; Titius and his nephew are related 
in the ſecond degree ; for the nephew is two degrees re- 
moved irom the common anceſtor; viz, his own grand- 
father, the father of 'Iitivs. This rule of computation 
is adopted by our law; though the civilians count vp- 
wards from either of the perſons related to the common 
ſtock, and then downwards again to the other, reckon- 
ing a degree for each perſon both aſcending and de- 
ſcending. | 

DEGREE, in Medicine, denotes a certain pitch, or intenſe— 
neſs, of the elementary qualities, 

The degrees uſually allowed are four, anſwering to the 
number of the Peripatetic elements. 

In the ſchool philoſophy, the ſame qualities are divided 
into eight: the laſt, or higheſt degree of intention, is 
called ut cle. 

They ſay, a thing is cold in the ſecond degree, pepper is 
hot in the third degree, &c. 

Fire was held hot in the eighth degree, and dry in the 
fourth degree. 

DEGREES, in Aufic, are the little intervals whereof the 
concords, or harmonic intervals, arc compoicd. dee 
INTERVAL, and CONCORD. 

'The mulical degrees are three; the greater tone, the leſſer 
tone, and the ſemi-tone. 

Ihe primary cauſe of the invention of gdezrees, or intervals, 
leſs than concords, and whereby the- concords are di- 
vided, and, as it were, graduated, Des Cartes judges to 
have been this, that if the voice was always to proceed 
by harmonical intervals, there would be too great a diſ- 
proportion, or inequality, in the intenſeneſs thercof, 
which would weary both the ſinger aud the hearer. 
Thus, ſoppoſing A and B the diſtance of a greater third; 
if the voice were immediately to aſcend fom A to , 
then becauſe B, being acuter, ſtrikes the car with more 
force than A, leſt that diſproportion ſhould prove un- 
eaſy, another ſound, C, is put between them; by which 
as by a ſlep, or degree, we may aſcend more calily, and 
with leſs unequal force in raibug the voice. 

Hence is appears, ſays that author, that the degrees are 
only certain mediums contrived to be put betwixt the ex- 
tremes of the concords, for moderating their inequality, 
but which of themſelves have not ſweetneſs enough to 
ſatisſy the ear, and arc ot uſe only with regard to the 
concords. So that when the voice has moved one de- 
gree, the ear is not yet ſatisfied till we come to an- 
other, which therefore mult be a concord with the firſt 
ſound. 

The ſubſtance of what is here alledged amounts to this: 
that by a fit divifion of the concording intervals into 
leſier tones, the voice will paſs {ſmoothly from one note to 
another, and the heater be prepared for a more exquiſite 
reliſh of the perſect intervals, whole extremes are the 
proper points in which the ear finds the expected reſt 
and pleaſure. 
Such is the end, and oflice, of the degrees, or lefler in- 
tetvals. Now there are only three, that experience re- 
commends as agreeable, whoſe ratios are, 8:9, called the 
greater tone ; 9: 10, called the lefler tone; and 15: 16 
called the /ermi-tone, By theſe alone a ſound can move up- 
wards or downwards ſucceſſively, from one extieme of a 
concord to another, and produce true melody: and, by 
means of theſe, feveral voices are alſo capable of the ne- 
cellary variety in palling from, concord to concord. Ag 
to the original of theſe degrees, they ariſe out of the ſim- 
ple concords, and are equal to their differences. Thus, 
8:9, is the difference of a fifth and fourth; 9: 10, is 
the difference of a lefler third and fourth 3 ot of a fifth 
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and greater ſixth; and 15 : 16, the difference of a greater 
third and fourth, or of a fiſth and 6xth. 

E GREES, for the uſe of, in the conſtruction of the ſcale of 
muſic, ſce SCALE. 

EGREE, in Univer/ities, denotes a quality conferred on 
the ſtudents, or members of them, as a teſtimony of the 
proficiency in the arts or faculties ; and entitling them to 
certain privileges, precedencies, &c, 

The degrees are much the ſame in the ſeveral univerſities : 
but the laws of them, and the diſcipline or exerciſe pre- 
vious to their being obtained, differ. The degrees are, 
Bachelor, maſter, and deter; inſtead of the ſecond, in 
ſome foreign univerſities, they have licenciate. 

In each faculty there are but two degrees, viz. bachelor and 
doflor, which were anciently called bacheior and maſter : 
nor do the arts admit of more than two, which ſtill re- 
tain the denomination of the ancient degrees, viz. backe- 
lor and maſler. At Oxford, degrees of maſter and doctor 
are only conferred once a year, viz. on Monday after 
the ſeventh of July, when a ſolemn act is held for the 
purpoſe. See ACT. 

The expences of a degree of doctor in any of the faculties, 
in treats and ſet ſees, uſually amount to 100 . and that 
of a maſter of arts to 20 or 30 /, 

The degree of bachelor is only conferred in Lent. 

To take the derte of bachelor of arts, four years are re- 
quired, and three more for maſter of arts. See BAcHE- 
LOR. 

At Cambridge, matters are nearly on the ſame footing, 
only the diſcipline is ſomewhat more ſevere, and the 
exerciſes more difficult. The commencement, which 
anſwers to the act of Oxford, is the Monday before the 
firſt Tueſday in July. The degrees of bachelor are taken 
up in Lent, beginning on Aſh-Wedneſday. 

The degree of maſter of arts is not given till above three 
years after that of bachelor; during which time the 
candidate is obliged, three ſeveral times, to maintain 
two philoſophical queſtions in the public ſchools, and to 
anſwer the objections raiſed againſt him by a maſter of 
arts. He mult alſo keep two acts in the bachelor's 
ſchool, and declaim one, 


For the DEGREE of doctor, fee Doc rox. 
DEICIDE, DRICIDA, from Deus, God, and cado, I Fill, a 


term only uſed by ſome writers, in ſpeaking of the con- 
demnation, and execution, of the Saviour of the world, 
by Pontius Pilate and the Jews. 

Some have objected to the propriety of the term, fince 


' Chriſt ſuffered and died, not as God, but as man. 


DEJECTION, from dice, I throw off, in Medicine, pro- 


perly ſignifies the act of cjecting, or evacuating the ex- 
crements, by mcans of the periſtaltic motion of the 
guts. N c 

In which ſenſe it comes to the fignification of excretion. 


DEJECT10N is alſo, and that more ordinarily, applied to 


the excrements themſelves, thus evacuated ; in which 
ſenſe it is of the ſame import with /. 
Viſcid, glutinous, or, as ſome call them, wungauinous de- 


;jections, frequent in ſcorbutic diſeaſes, indicate a colli- 


quation of the ſolids of the body. 

Among the ſeveral circumſtances from which life and 
death are prognoſticated, ſtools are none of the leaſt con- 
ſiderable. Whether the nature of ſtools in general be 
good or bad, may be diſcovered, ficit, from their degree 
of concoction or crudity z ſecondly, from the particular 
times in which they appear; thirdly, from theic ſub- 
ſtance; fourthly, from the quantity 1a which they are 
diſcharged ; fifthly, from the time during which they 
continue, or the time when they ceaſe ; ſixthly, from the 
advantages with which they are attended, and the eaſe 
or freedom from pain with which the patient diſcharges 
them; and in the ſeventh and laſt place, from the train 
of good or bad ſigns, from which prognoſties by ſtools 
derive their certainty. 


DEJECT10N, in Aftrolzgy, is applied to the planets, when 


in their detriment, as aſtrologers ſpeak, i. e. when they 
have loſt their force, or influence, as it pretended, by 
reaſon of their being in oppoſition to ſpme others, which 
cheek and counteract them, 

Or, it is uſed when a planet is in a ſign oppoſite to that 
wherein it has its greateſt eſſect, of influence, which is 
called its exaltation. Thus the ſign Aries being the ex- 


altation of the Sun, the lign Libra is its dejettion, dee 
EXALTATION. 


e denotes purging medicines. 


DEIFICATION, in the Pagan Thesl2gy, the act, or cere-| 
* mony, of geifying their emperors, i. e. of placing them 


among the gods, and decreeing divine hovours to be ren- 
dered them. Sree God, and CONSECRATION. 
The det fication is the ſame with aPpOTHEOS1S. 


DEINCLINERS, or DRINcLIN ING d, are ſuch as both 


decline, and incline or recline, at the ſame time, 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, a plane to cut the prime vertical 


DET 


circle at an angle of 30 deprees, and the horizontal plafic 
under an angle of 24 degrees, the elevation of the pole 


being 52 degrees ; a dia!, drawn of this plane, is called 
a deinchner. See DIAL. 


DEIPARA, Ot rot. See MoTHER of God. . 
DEIS, or Dacvs, the chief table in a monaſtery. Solus 


in reſectorio pr andebit ſupremus habens vaſteilum, priore pr au- 
dente ad mag nam menſam quam deis vulgar iter at pellamus. 
It is thus called from à cloth called dais, with which the 
tables of kings were covered. f 


DEISM, the doQrine or belief of the Deiſts. 


Deiſm, from O«z5, Cod, may properly be uſed to denote 
natural religion, as comprehending thoſe truths which 
have a real foundation in cgaſon and nature; and in this 
ſenſe it is ſo far from being oppoſite to Chriſtianity, that 
it is one great deſign of the Goſpel to illuſtrate and en- 
force it. Thus ſome of the deiſtical writers have af- 
fected to uſe it; but d:r/m more preciſely ſignifies that 
fyſtem of religion, relating both to doctrine and prac- 
tice, which every man is to difcover for himſelf by the 
mere force of natural reaſon, independent of afl revela- 
tion, and excluſive of it; and this religion Dr. Tindal, 
and others, pretend is fo perſect, as to be incapable of 


receiving any addition or improvement, even from divine 
revelation. 


DEIS'TS, a elaſs of people known alfo under the denomi- 


nation of Free-thinkers, whoſe diſtinguiſhing charaQer it 
is, not ro profeſs any particular form, or ſyſtem, of re- 
ligion; but only to acknowledge the exiſtence of a. God, 
and to follow the light and law of nature, rejecting re- 
velation, and oppoſing Chriſtianity, 

This name ſeems to have been firit aſſumed, as the de- 
nomination of a party, about the middle of the ſixteenth 
century, by ſome gentlemen in France and Italy, who 
were deſirous of thus diſguiſing their oppoſition to Chriſ- 
tianity by a more honourable appellation than that of 
atheiſts, Viret, an eminent reformer, mentions certain 
perſons in his epiſtle dedicatory, prefixed to the ſecond 
tome of his Inſtruction Chretienne, publiſhed in 1563, 
who called themſelves by a new name, that of Deus. 
Theſe, he tells us, profeſſed to believe in God, but 
ſhewed no regard to Jeſus Chriſt, and conſidered the 
doctrine of the apoſtles and evangeliſts as fables, and 
dreams. He adds, that they laughed at all religion, 
though they outwardly conformed to the religion of thoſe 
with whom they lived, or whom they wiſhed to pleaſe, 
or feared to offend. Some, he obſerves, profefied to be- 
lieve the immortality of the foul; others denied both 
this doctrine, and that of providence, Many of them 
were conſidered as perſons of acute and fubtil genivs, 
and took pains in diſſeminating their notions. Sce 
Bayle's Dict. art. VIRET. vol. v. or Lelond's View of 
the Deiſtical Writers, vol. i. p. 2. 

The Deifis hold, that, confidering the multiplicity of reli- 
gions, the numerous pretences to revelation, and the 
precarious arguments generally advanced in proof there- 
of, the beſt and ſureſt way is, to return to the fimplicity 
of nature, and the belief of one God; which is the only 
truth agreed to by all nations, 

They complain that the freedom of thinking and rea- 
ſoning is opprefled under the yoke of religion; and that 
the minds of men are ridden, and tyrannized, by the 
neceſſity impoſed on them of believing inconceivable 
myſteries; and contend, that nothing ſhould be required 
to be aſſented to, or believed, but what their reaſon 
cleaily conceives. : 

The diſtinguiſhing character of modern Deiſts is, that 
they reject all revealed religion, and diſcard all pretences 


| tO it, as the effects of impoſture and enthuſiaſm. They 


profeſs a regard for natural religion, though they are far 
from being agreed in their notions concerning it, They 
are claſſed by ſome of their own writers into mortal and 
immortal Dei/?s : the latter acknowledging a future Nate, 
and the former denying it, or repreſenting it as very un- 
certain, Oracles of Reaſon, p. 99. ; 

Dr. Clarke diſtinguiſhes four ſorts of Det. 1. Thoſe 
who pretend to believe the exiſtence of an eternal, infi= 
nite, independent, intelligent Being, who made the 
world, without concerning himſelf in the government 
of it. 2. 1hoſe who beheve the being and natural pro- 
vidence of God, but deny the d:{Ferences of actions, as 
morally good or evil, reſolving it into the arbitrary con— 
ſtitution of human laws; and therefore they loppole that 
God takes no notice of them, Wich reſpect to both 
theic claſſes, he obſerves, that their opinion can conſiſt- 
ently terminate in nothing but downright atheiſm, 3. 
Thoſe who having right apprehenGons concerning the 
nature, attributes, and all-goverving providence of God, 
ſcem allo to have ſome notion of his moral perfections, 
though they confider them as tranſcendent, and ſuch iu 
nature and degree, that we can form no true judgment, 
nor argue with any certainty concerning them: but they 
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DEL 
deny the immortality of human ſouls, alledging that men 
eriſh at death, and that the preſent life is the whole of 
Lok exiſtence, 4. Thoſe who believe the exiſtence, 
perfections, and providence of God, the obligations of 
natufal * and a ſtate of ſuture retribution, on the 


evidence of the light of nature, without a divine revela- 
tion: ſuch as theſe, he ſays, are the only true Deiſls, 


[Derr is allo Ufed in Hera'dry for one of the abatement of 


but their principles, he apprehends, ſhould lead them to 
embrace Chriſtianity ;; and therefore he concludes, that 
there is now no conſiſtent ſcheme of Deiſm in the world, 
Evidence of Nat. and Rev. Religion, p. 12, 27. 
The firſt Deijtical writer of any one that appeared in 
this country, was Herbert baron of Cherbury. He lived 
and wrote in the laſt century. His book de Veritate wa- 
fir(t publiſhed at Paris in 1624. This, rogether with his 
book De Cauſis Errorum, and his "Treatiſe De Religione 
Laici, were afterwards publiſhed in London. His celebrated 
Vork De Religione Gentilium, was publiſhed at Amſter- 
dam in 1663, in 4to. and in 1700 in 8vo and an Eng- 
liſh tranflation of it was publiſhed at London in 1705. 
As he was one of the firſt that formed Dei/mr into a ſyl- 
tem, and aſſerted the ſufficiency, univerſality, and abio- 
late perfection of natural religion, with a view to diſcard 
all extraordinary revelation, as uſeleſs and needleſs, we 
ſhall ſubjoin the five fundamental articles of this univer- 
ſal religion. They are theſe: 1. That there is one ſu- 
reme God. 2. That he is chiefly to be worſhipped. 3. 
bat piety and virtue are the principal part of bis wor- 
ſhip. 4. That we mult repent of our fins; and if we 
do ſo, God will pardon them. 5. That there are re- 
wards for good men, and puniſhments for bad men, both 
here and hereafter. Our own age has produced a num- 
ber of advocates in the ſame cauſe ; and however they 
may have differed _ themſelves, they have been 
agreed in their attempts of invalidating the evidence and 
authority of divine revelation, e might mention 
Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Collins, Woollton, Tindal, 
Morgan, Chubb, lord Bolingbroke, Hume, &c. Some 
have alſo added lord Shafteſbury to the number. 
But the friends of Chrillianity have no reaſon to regret 
the ſree and unreſerved diſcuſſion which their religion 
has undergone. ObjeQtions have been ſtated and urged 
in their full force, and as fully anſwered ; argument and 
raillery have been repelled; and the controverſy between 
Chriſtians and Deifts has called forth a great number of 
excellent writers, who have illuſtrated both the doctrines 
and evidence of Chriſtianity in a manner that will ever 
reflect honour on their names, and be of laſting ſervice 


to the cauſe of genuine religion, and the beſt intereſts of 
mankind. 


The number of Deiſis is ſaid to be daily increaſing: in| 


England, many men of ſpeculation and letters are ſaid to 
incline that way; and the like is obſerved in ſome of our 
neighbour nations, where freedom of ſpeaking, writing, 
and thinking, are indulged. Not that unreſtrained li- 
berty in this reſpect can ever injure Chriſtianity, or ſerve 
the cauſe of Deiſm: truth neither needs nor ſeeks diſ- 
guiſe ; but where freedom is allowed, men's ſenciments, 
on the ſubject of religion, ate more generally known. 

DEITY, Godh:ad, a common appcllation given to God; 
and alſo by the poets to the heathen gods and goddeſſes, 

DEIVIRILE, a term in the ſchool theology, ſignifying 
ſomething divine and human at the fame time. Sce 
"THEANDRIC. | 
The word is 2 compound of Deus, God, and virilis, of 
vir, man. 

DELEGATES, certain perſons delegated, or appointed by 
the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal, to fit upon 

an appeal to the king in the court of chancery, See 
CouRT of Delegates. 

DELEGATION, a commiſſion extraordinary given a judge 
to take cognizance of and determine ſome cauſe, which 
ordinarily does not come before him. 

In the civil law, delegation alſo denotes a fort of ſurrender, 
whereby a perſon ſubſtitutes another debtor in his place. 
See Uipian. I. 11. ff. de novationibus & delegationibus. 
This dexgationdiffers from transferring, or tranſlation, be- 
caufe three perſons intervenc in a delegation, viz. the cre- 
ditor, the debtor, and a third, who himſelf is indebted 
to the debtor, and on whom the debtor transfers the obli- 
gation he was under to pay the creditot, delegating him, 
a5 it were, for that purpoſe. But, in a ſimple transfer, it 
is enough the transferier and the transferree be preſent. 

DELETERIOUS {from J, noceo, { hut), a term ſome- 
times uſed among naturalilts, for ſuch things as ace of a 
pernicious and poiſonous nature. Sce PO180N, 

DELF, a quarry, or mine, where ſtone or coal 1s dug. 
From the Saxon word delfan, ts delve, or dig. 

DELF of coal, denotes coal lying in veins under-ground, be- 
fore it is dug up. a 

Der, or DELVE of coals, is alſo a certain quantity, dug 
out of a mine, or pit. See COAL, 7 0 
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honour 3 being a ſquare in the middle of the eſcuthe- 
on. ' 

A d.1f tenne was anciently due to him who receded from 
his own challenge, or any way departed from his parole, 
or word, If there be two, or more delfs in an efcutche- 


on, it is then no longer an abatement : ſo alſo, if it be of 


metal, or charged upon; it then becomes a charge of per- 
fect bearing. | 

Der- ware, a kind of pottery of baked earth, covered with 
an enamel, or white glazing, which gives it the appear- 
ance and neatneſs of porcelain. Ihe baſis of this pot» 
tery is clay; and the kinds of clay chiefly uſed are the 
blue and green, with an addition of marle or ſand, in 
order to leſſen the contraction of the clay, to render it 


leſs compact, and to afford a better ground for the ena- 


mel. Red clay is alſo added, which, on account of its 
ſerruginous matter, binds and gives a greater ſolidity. 
Ihe proportions of theſe ingrecients vary in different 
works, according to the diſſerent qualities of the earths 
employed. Three parts of blue clay, two of red clay, 
and five parts of marle, form the compoſition uſed in 
leveral manufaQtories. Veſſels formed of theſe mate- 
rials muſt be dried very gently, to avoid cracking, They 
are then to he placed in a furnace to receive a flight bak- 
ing, and they are laſtly to be covered wich an enamel or 
glazing, which is done by putting upon the veſſels 2 
preparcd, thx enamel, which has been ground very ſine, 
and diluted With water, The glazing, which is nothing 
but white enamel, ought to be ſo opake as not to ſhew 
the ware under it. The enamels for delſ-wore are com- 
poſed of ſana or flints, vitrifying ſalts, calx of lead, and 
calx of tin. The vitrification of ſand is eſſected by 
ſomewhat leſs than an equal part of alkaline ſalt, or 
twice its weight of calx of lead, and one part of calx of 
tin, which is deſigned for giving a white opake colour 
to the maſs, is to be added to three or ſour parts of al 
the other ingredients taken together. M. D' Antic re- 
commends for the white enamel, uſed in glazing, a mix- 
ture of a hundred pounds of calx of lead with about a 
ſeventh part of that quantity of calx of tin for common 
delf, or a fourth part of calx of tin ſor the fineſt delf ; 
a hundred, or a hundred and ten pounds of fige ſand; 
and about twenty or thirty pounds of ſez-ſalt, or ſalt of 
glaſs. Jo make chis enamel, lead and tin are calcined 
together with a ſtrong fire, or the ſand is alſo to be 
made into a frit with the ſalt or aſhes. 'The whole, be- 
ing well mixed and ground together, is plaged under the 
furnace, where it is melted and vitrified during the 
baking of the ware. Then it is to be ground in a mill, 
and applied as above direQted. Dick. of Chem. Eng. 
edit. 1777. See ENAMEL, GLAZING, and PORCE- 
LAIN. 

DELIA, Ama, in Antiquity, a quinquennial ſeſtival in the 
iſland of Delos, inſtituted by 1 heſeus in honour of Ve- 
nus. Pott. Archæol. Giæc. lib. ii. cap. 20. 


DFE1.14, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Athenians, in 
honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Delzus, | 
The principal ceremony in this feaſt, was an embaſſy, or 
rather a pilgrimage, to Apollo of Delos, perſormed 
every hve years, by a certain number of citizens, de- 
puted for that purpoſe, and called Deliaſtæ, Anxiagai, 
or Theort, Oeopo, q. d. the ſeers, and the firſt perſon of 
the embaſly, or deputation, 4 w:itheorus, Apxibewgeg, To 
him were added four more of the family of the Ceryci, 
prieſis deſcended from Mercury, who reſided all the year 
at Delos, to aſſiſt in the temple. The whole deputation 
ſet out in five veſſels, carrying with them every thing ne- 
ct ſſary for the fealt, and the ſacrifices. 
The Deliaft', who went abroad, were crowned with lau- 
rel. At their arrival, they immediately offered a ſacri- 
tice to Apollo: and, after the ſacrifice, a number of 
young maids danced round the altar, a dance called in 
Greek yeast, wherein, by their various motions, and 
directions, they repreſented the turnings and windings 
of a labyrinth. When the Delia/ts returned to Athens, 
the people went out to meet them, and received them 
with all the joy and acclamation imaginable. They never 
laid aſide their crown till their commiſſion was fully com 
pleted ; and then they conſecrated it to ſome god in his 
remple. 
The whole time of their going and returning, with all the 
ceremonies of their embaily, was called the Delia; during 
which time no criminal might be executed, which was a 
peculiar priv:lege of this feaſt, not allowed to any other, 
not even thoſe of Jupiter. Thus, Plutarch obſerves, that 
it was a day conſecrated to Jupiter, when Phocion was 
made to take the poiſon to which he was condemned ; 
whereas they waited thirty days to give it to Socrates, by 
reaſon of the Delia. | 
According to Thucydides, the Delia were firſt inſtituted 
in the ſixth year ot the Peloponneſian war, againſt the 


Athenians, 
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Athenians had extirpated the iſle of Delos, removed all 
the tombs out of it, and ordained, that nobody ſhould 
either be born or die in it; but that all the fic people 
ſhould be removed into a. little iſland called. Rhenia; 
though the Ionians, and the neighbouring iſlanders of 
Ionia, had long before that time held a ſort of Delia; 
that is, feaſts and games, like thoſe which the Athenians 
celebrated afterwards. 
ELIAC, DzL 1acvs, among the Ancients, denoted a poul- 
terer, or a perſon who ſold fowls, fatted capons, &c. 
The traders in this way, were called Deliaci; the people 
of the iſle of Delos firſt practiſed this occupation. They 
alſo ſold eggs, as appears from Cicero, in his Academic 
Queſtions, lib. iv. how 6 lib. x. cap. 30. and Columella, 
lib. viii. cap. 8. likewiſe mention the Deliaci. 
ELIACAL problem, problema DeL1tacum, a famous pro- 
blem among the ancients, concerning the duplication of 
the cube. See DurLIcAT To. 

DELIAS, Aids, in Antiquity, the name of the ſhip in 
which the Delian proceſſion was annually made by the 
Athenians. See DEL1a. | 

DELIBAMENTA, in Antiquity, a libation offered to the 
infernal gods, which was always poured downwards ; 
hence this act was expreſſed by the word defundere. 

DELIBERATIVE, is applied to that kind, or branch, of 
rhetoric employed in proving a thing, or convincing an 
aſſembly thereof, in order to oblige them to put it in ex- 
ecution. 

The deliberative kind was much in vogue among the 
Greeks and Romans, when the orators harangued the 


cople. 
Ho have a deliberative voice in the aſſembly; is when a 
perſon has a right to give his advice, and his vote, there- 
in. Ia councils, the biſhops have deliberative voices; 
thoſe beneath them have only conſultative voices. 

DELICT, in the Law of Scotland, is uſed to expreſs an of- 
fence of an inferior degree to a crime, to be puniſhed 
only by the effect of a civil action, ſor reparation of pri- 

vate damage. | 

DELIGATION, Deligatie, that part of ſurgery which re- 

Jates to the binding up of wounds, ulcers, broken bones, 
&c. 
That bandages are very uſeful, and even neceſſary, for 
curing the diſorders of the. human body, is evident not 
only from the teſtimony of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
other eminent phyſicians; but alſo from this, that there 
can ſcarcely be any operation in ſurgery performed ſuc- 
ceſefully without their aſſiſtance. For ſhould a ſurgeon 
perform an operation with the greateſt judgment and 
care, but miſcarry in the application of the bandage, all 
his endeavours would be ro no purpoſe; and more eſpe- 
cially in the treatment of wounds, fractures, luxations, 
and amputations. And we often find that in fractures 
and luxations, after a proper reduction of the parts, the 
cure depends more on a ſkilful application of the band- 
age to the part affected, than on the medicines. In the 
caſe of violent hzmorrhages, a proper application of the 
bandage and compreſſes proves the moſt effectual and 
ſpeedy remedy, and muſt be acknowledged by every one 
who has any tkill in ſurgery : not to mention that the 
making and applying a bandage after a genteel and ready 
manner, is jultly reckoned among the good qualifications 
of a ſurgeon ; as it gains him the eſteem of the ſpecta- 
tors, and the conſidence of the patient, which is of great 
influence in forwarding the cure ; for both the one and 
the other judge of a ſurgeon's abilities by his perform- 
ance on ſuch occaſions. See BAN PAE. 

DELILERS, a kind of Turkiſh huſſars, collected from 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Croatia. They are violent and fu- 
rious, whence their name, and diforderly in their attack, 
which ſome have aſcribed to their belief of predeſtina- 
tion. Encycl | ; 

DELIMA, in Betany, a genus of the polyandria monegynia 
claſs. This genus has no corolla, the calyx is five-leaved, 
and the fruit is a double.ſeeded berry. There is one 
ſpecies. 

DELINEATING. See Dxs16NING. 

DELINQUENT, a perfon who has committed ſome fault, 
or oſtence. 

Ic is the buſineſs of a magiſtrate to be ſevere in puniſhing 
delinguents. 

DELIQUESCENCE, in Chemiftry, denotes the property 
which certain bodies poſſeſs of attracting moiſture trom 
the air, and of thereby becoming liquid. It is peculiar 
to ſaline ſubſtances, or bodies containing them, and re- 

ſulis from their AFFINITY with water. See De Liguiun. 

DELIQUIUM, or DELIQUiUM animi, from delinguo, 1 


[woon, a lweonng, or fainting away; called alſo ſyncope, | 


lipothymia, lipoplychia, eclyſis, and aſphyxia. 

DE+i1QU1UM, from deligqueſce, to be 2 in Chemiſt y, is 
che diſſolution, or melting, of a ſalt, or calx, by ſuſpend- 
10g it in a moilt cellar, | 


Halt of tartar, or any fixed alkali, (et in a cellar, or other 
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cool moiſt place, and in an open veſſel, reſolves, or runs, 


into a kind of liquior, called by the chemiſts oil of tartar 
per deliquium. _ | ES | - 
ELIQUItUM is alſo uſed, in ſome authors, for a diſtilla- 
tion by means of fire. See DisTiLLATION. 3 

DELIRIUM, light-beadednefs, in Medicine, a ſymptom ſre- 
3 in fevers, cauſed by internal inflammarions, wounds, 

'c. whereby the mind is diſordered to a defice of folly, 

or even phrenſy. | + 
Some derive the word from de, and lira; which, among 
the ancients; ſignified a furrow drawn in a right line ; 
whence delirare, a refs aber rare. 
Delirium alſo frequently ariſe from immoderate loſſes of 
blood, whereby the brain is too much weakened ; from 
the ſtings of venomous beaſts; from the ſeed or menſes, 
being retained in the womb ; ſrom the rotting of a gan- 
grened member, &c. pe | 
A diſorder in the diaphragm commonly produces a de/i- 
rium. x 
There are various ſpecies and degrees of gdefiriums. In 
ſome the patient is fierce and outrageous; in others more 
mild and eaſy, offering no violence to any body, but only 
indulging idle, ridiculous diſcourſe; ſome laugh aud 
ſing z others cry, and are ſullen, &c. 
As it is good for a patient under all diſorders of the body. 
to have his mind untouched, or to have all his actious 
under the conimand of the niling faculty, as at other 
times, ſo, on the contrary, to be in any manner delirious, 
or to be deprived in whole or in part of the uſe of his 
reaſon, is a bad prognoſtic ; and in acute diſeaſes often 
portends death. James. | 

DELIVERY, Parturitiom, or chld- birth, the bringing forth 
of a perfect ſœtus, or child, out of its mother's womb ; 
whether it be living or dead. See FoETvus, BtrxTH, &c. 
To a natural delivery, according to the phyſicians, are re- 
quired three conditions: firſt, that both the mother and 
the child ſtrive alike, the one to delrver, and the other to 
be deli ue ed: the ſecond, that it come into the world head 
foremoſt, which 1s its natural poſture: and the third, that 
it be quick and caſy, without ill accidents. 
When the chi'd preſents its feet foremoſt, or comes acroſs 
or double, it is no natural delivery; and the Latins call 
ſuch children agrippe, q. d. egie parti. 
A legitimate delivery is that which happens at the juſt term, 
3. e. in the tenth lunar month; and an legitimate, that 
which comes either ſooner, or later; as in the eighth, or 
alter the tenth. Hoffman ſays, that the uſual time of 
geſtation is nine folar months. Junker is of opinion, 
that the natural time of delivery is in the fortieth week, 
from the tirit ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or the twenty- 
eth, or twenty-firſt, from the time when the motion of 
the fœtus is frit perceived; and he adds, that it is a 
good omen if the time of delivery be at or near that of 
the uſual diſcharge of the menſes in a ſtate of health. 
Women are indeed delivered at ſeven, eight, nine, ten, 
and eleven months, and not later: though there are ſome 
phyſicians who hold, that a delivery may be regular in 
the fourteenth month. 
It has been obſerved, that deliveries are more happy in the 


ſeventh month than in the eighth; i. e. that the child is 


eaſier ſaved, and more frequently lives, when it comes in 
the ſeventh than when in the eighth month. 
Monſ. Peyſonnel, a phyſician of Lyons, has a Latin trea- 
tiſe expreſly on the term of delivery; wherein he under- 
takes ro reconcile all the apparent contradictions of 
Hippocrates with reſpect to it. He adds, that tbe ſhort- 
eſt term of a legitimate birth, according to Hippocrates, 
is a hundred and eighty-two days, or ſix complete months; 
and the longeſt two hundred and eighty days, or nine 
months and ten days; and that the children who come 
earlier, or later, than thoſe terms; do not live, or are 
not legitimate. | 
DELIVERY, ſymptoms, cauſes, and proceſs of. Be ſides the 
more decihve ſymptoms of approaching delivery. women 
in theſe circumſtances ace ſubject to pains, which are 
called falſe and ſpurious, They exhauſt the ſtrength of 
the patient without promoting the birth : pains of this 
kind may be diſtinguiſhed from true labour-pains, by 
their being of a flatulent kind, and running ſometimes 
tranſverſely acrols the abdomen, and ſometitnes upwards 
from it toward the breaſt; they are uſually owing to 
coſtiveneſs, a purging, or a — ray If the os tinca is 
ſhut during thele pains, it may be concluded, that they 
are falſe; and it the patient is coftive, a clyſter ſhould 
be adminiſtered ; if a purging attends them, gentle opi- 
ates will relieve; and it a plethora, bleeding will be pro- 
per. Some have recommended ſtimulating cordials; but 
others have obſerved, that true labour-pains are beſt pro- 
moted by opium. The true ſymptoms of approaching 
delivery, and the proceſs of it, are as follow. Some days 
before the labour commences, the contents of the belly 
fink, and its ze is apparently diminiſhed : ſoon after 
pains are felt, which are at firſt flight, and return at 
K conſidetable 
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ton ſiderable intervals; in conſequence of theſe the uterus 


begins to conttact and a mucous, matter is diſcharged 
from the vagina; then the pains return quicker, conti- 


nue longer, and are more fevere; the pulſe is affected, and precipitation, the navel-ſtring ſhould be pulled with 4 
the ſkin becomes hotter, the face reddens, and a gene- violence, it might be broke, which would render the Y 
ral agitation follows; the mucus is tinged with blood extraction of the after birth very difficult; or the ſe- 4} 
the  tince opens, and its edges grow thin; the mem- cundines being ſorcibly ſeparated from the uterus might 2 
branes protrude with the waters, dilating and widening occaſion an hamorrhage, in conſequence of à rupture 3 
the orifice. "The child, at the inſtant of pain, is raiſe« p * 


by the compreſſed waters from the os intervum towards 
the fundus, whilſt the uterus i!(ſelt deſcends by degrees 
into the inferior baſin. When the pain ceaſes each time, 
the womb riſes, the tumor formed by the membranes 
diſappears, the es !41c@ is relaxed, and the diameter «1- 
miniſhed ; the child fa'ls upon the lower part of the 
womb, and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as well as the 
part that preſents itſelf to the paſſage, through the re- 
laxed membranes. Towards the end cf labour, the pains 
ſucceed more rapidly, and with greater violence; at firit, 
they uſually begin in the ſmall of the back, and termi- 
nate about the pudenda, but now they begin in the t 
umbilicalis, and die away towards the fundament, where 
they commonly leave a fenſibility of weight, I he tu- 
mor formed by the waters diſtending the membranes be- 
low the mouth of the womb, dilates the parts, till at 
length it burſts, and diſcharges the waters. If the child's 
head preſents fairly, it ſtops the diſcharge of the waters. 
Sometimes the ſame <ffort which burſts the membranes, 
expels the infant, and terminates labour, At other times, 
the interval is long before the delivery of the child. The 
head of the child, having patled the os internum, enters 
the vagina, which widens in proportion as it thortens; 
the perinzum is much ſtretched, and the frenulum ſome— 
times torn in the paſſage; the nymphæ are obliterated, 
and the labia pudendi turned inward, and confounded in 
the general diſtention. At leng h the head forces the e, 
exrternum, and the body readily follows, with the relt of 
the waters mixed with blood, In this lait period the 
woman trembles, and is convulſcd, but is ſoon relieved 
by the expulſion of the child; tome» time after which, 
returning efforts are exerted for the excluſion of the 
PLACENTA. 

The proximate cauſe of d-/i-+ry is the contraction and 
compreſſion of the womb, which is muſcular avd reticu- 
lated, ſormed of fibres running parallel on its inner ſur— 
face from the fundus to the neck. of others c:otling theſe 
diagonally, and others again horizontally interlaced, 
and cloſely wove towards the fundus ; and the irritation 
which the womb ſuffers at the end of pregnancy fron 
the increaſed bulk of the ſœtus, and the conſe quent di— 
latation of the uterine hbres beyond their limited dimen— 
ſions, is the remote cauſe of delivery. For a recital of 
the principal circumſtances attending d-/{1very in caſes of 
difficult and preternatural labour, ſce LaBouR. 

In order to d:/ivery in a natural labour, the moſt conve— 
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DELPHIN, in Literary Hift-y. 
DELPHINIA, in Antzguiry, feaſts which the inhabitants of 
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right, and ſometimes to the left, in order gradually to 
diſengage the ſecundines. But this muſt be done gently, 
and without the leaſt violence. If, through inadvertenco 


of the veffels of the womb, or it might bring along with 
it the bottom of the womb; a falling down of which 
often occaſions the death of the mother. See Sxcux- 
DiNE, 

As ſoon as the woman is delivered, the parts of genera- 
tion ſhould be covered with a moderately warm cloth, 
conſiſting of ſeveral folds. She is to be kept warm in 
bed, and left for ſome time in a ſtate of repoſe. James 

and Motherby's Med. Diet. See LABOUR, LYING-1x, 
PREGNANCY, &c. &c. : 
Bartholine has compoſed a book, De Infolitis Partus 
Viis, on the extraordinary paſſage of the ſfœtus; where 
he gives divers ivſtances of very extraordinary de'iver ies. 
Some hare been delivered by the navel, and others b 

the anus. See Halmuth, Obſ. 94. Cent. 3. Phil. Trank 
N 416. p. 435. 

In the year 1686, at Leckerkerck, eight or ten leagues 
from the Hague, the wife of one Chriſtian Claes was 
deltvered of five children: the fiſt was a boy, who lived 
two months ; ſeventeen hours afterwards came a ſecond 
ſon, who was dead; twenty-four hours afterwards a 
third fon was born, who lived about two hours; in 
twenty-four hours more the had a fourth, dead; laſtly, 


— _ in bringing forth the fifth, who died alſo in the 
irth. 


Der 1vERy, in Lato, is an eſſential requiſite of a valid 


DEED, which is done by the party himſelf, or his attor- 
ny, lawfully authoriſed, and expreſſed in the atteſta- 
tion. This {very is either abſolute, i. e. to the part 
or granter himſelf; or conditional to a third perſon to 
hold, till ſome cond:tions be performed on the part of 
the granter, 


Sce Davenivs. 


Eyina celebrated in honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Del- 
phinius, ſo called, as it is pretended, becauſe he af- 
ſumed the form of a dolphin to conduct Caitalius and 
his cclony from the iſle of Crete to the Sins Cr iſſeus 
De/phinium, one of the courts of judicature of the Athe- 
nians; fo called from the proximity of the place, where 


reg their allemblies, to the temple of Apollo Del- 
mius. | 


U 
DELPHINIUM, in Botany, See LARKSPHUR. 
DELPHINUS, the Daiphin, in Allrenemy, a conſtellation 


of the northern hemiſphere ; whoſe (ſtars, according to 
Ptolemy, are 10; according to Tycho, as many; ac- 
cording to Hevelins, 143 and, according to Mr. Flam- 


74 


_ -. 


nient polture both for the woman and her afliftant, is] ſteed, 18. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c 
that of lying on her left ſide upon a bed, with the knees whereof, are as follow : : 1 
drawn up towards the belly. Ihe perſon who aſliſts on 

this occaſion ſhouid be aticntive and patient, and watch 1 | | 
every opportunity of aiding the eſtorts of nature, with- Names and lituations of the 51% TLongitud: Latitude - 
out forcing them. Whenever he examines the patient 1 OG N. [9 
by touch, in order to know the ſtate of the uterus, he Q , = 
ſhould convey a imall portion of ſome oily matter, as = » } als: ei 7 
ſoft pomatum, &c. into the vagina, to anoint the mouth *| 8 49 5028 54 38 6 
of the uterus, that it may dilate itſelf with greater eaſe | Firſt of three in the tail e 9 44 27/29 6 21] 3 
and expedition, When the infant preſents itſelf for Between the tail and the pre- 1 6 6 
birth, be may gently draw it forward, obſcrving that it esc rhombus | 3 39 -42 

is not in any part entangled in the navel-ſtring. When Thatimmediately preced.the tail, 8 11 27 432 10 27 5 
it is brought alive into the world, it ſhould be laid on its Notth ot the ON in the tail] «| |11 00 18/28 51 3 6 
ſide, that it may breathe more freely, and have its face gy 5 

kept out of the waters, &. 1 during the de- South of the follow " ow, - 4 , 5 55 2 3 
livery. It after the delivery of one child, the uterus is Between the tail . the kind * a 
much diltended, and the operator upon touch finds an-“ thembus 91 j11 54 5/30 38 14 6 
other ſet of membranes, he may conclude that N North ot preced. in the rhombus «| 13 3 24/33 2 580 3 
child remains in the uterus: he ſhould therefore tie the 13 2 25131 39 480 6 
na\el-(tring of the firſt in two places, and wait for pains ; 10. | 1] . 
comiug on to deliver the next, unleſs it preſents itſelf in | South in the hind rhombus 9 [1348 Y;1 58 12] 3.4 
a bad poſition, in which caſe it ſhould be brought away North of the following 7 |'5 3 4/3 44 32! 3 
by the fect. But if aſter the delcvery of one child, the tr 54 120/23 00 5 5 
uterus is contrafled into a firm hard ball above the os loformes —_—_— "4 13 00 33]24 47 40 6 
pubis, he may inſer that there is not another, and pro— Phia towards equuleus. ; * ' 
cted to bring away the ſecundines. When the infant is : 14 2d 25/129 7 6 
diſengaged from the navel-itring, which now hangs out l 16 7 40/28 40 10 6 ' 
of the vagina, the operatur ſhould twiſt it about two or i6 22 % 66 57 6 
three fingers of his left-hand, then palling his right-hand {10 15 57(20 49 15 6 


up the vagina, he muſt, with his thumb and fore - finger, | 
hold the navel-ſtring as near the ſecundines as he poſ- 
ſibly can and if on drawing the navel-ſtring gently, 
he perceives the after-bicth advancing gradually, there is 
hope that he may ſoon bring it away, If, on the con- 
trary, he perceives, that it does not in the lealt yield to 
his attempts, it adheres too ltronyly to the uterus; in 
this caſe he muſt draw the navel - ring, ſometimes to the 


5 


DE1.pPHINUS, in [chthyology. See Dot PHIN, 


DELPHO5$, in Aue, now called Callri, the capital of 
Phocis in Achaia; ancienily much celebrated for its 
temple, and oracle of Apollo. 'I his temple was a Mag 
nificent ſtructure, enriched with ionumerable gifis ; in 
it was the dark cave Pythium, where the priclleſs, 
named PyTUlA, bitipg on a tiipos, or three-legyed 


tool, 


DEL 


ſtool, pretended to receive the inſpiration of the god, 
ſwelling, foaming, and raving like one diſtracted. The 
anſwers were always ambiguous, and ſo myſterious that 
it was difficult to underſtand them; yet were they plainer 
than others; for Hermes the philoſopher ſays, that thoſe 
who did not underſtand the anſwers given at Dodona, 
came hither for an explanation. Delphos ſtands in the 
middle of Greece, and was by the ancients called the 
navel of the earth; the poets ſaying, that Jupiter let fly 
two eagles, the one from the eaſt, and the other from 
the welt, that he might difcover tle middle; and that 
thoſe e-gles met at this place. At preſent the town of 
Caſtri does not conſiſt of above two hundred houſes, and 
thoſe very ill built, It ſtands between Salena and Liva- 
dia, about ten miles diſtant from the latter, on the 
ſouth fide of mount Parnafſus, ſo famous in antiquity, 
and facred to the Muſes and Apollo, 

DEL | OIDES, in Anatomy, a trizngulur muſcle of the 
ſhoulder; thus called from the Greek delta, A, and e100; 
form. See Tab, Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. n. 21. fig. 6. n. 10. 
It ariſes exactly oppoſite to the trapezius, from one third 
part of the clavicula, from the acromium, and ſpine of 
the ſcapula, and is inferted tendinous into the middle of 
the os humeri, which bone it lifts up ditectly; and it 
aſſiſts, with the ſupra-ſpinatus, and corac brachialis, in 

alf the actions of the humerus, except the depreſſion; it 
being convenient, that the arm ſhould be raiſed and ſuſ- 
tained, in order to its Moving on any fide. 

DELTO1DE a, among Brtan'/ls, See LEAF. 

DELTOTON, a conſtellation, the ſame as the Northern 
TRr1ranGLE, which fee. 

DELUBRUM, in Roman Antiquity, a temple with a large 
ſpace of conſecrated ground round it. See 'TEMPLE. 
DELUGE, Dri.uvium, in N-tural Hiſtery, a flood, or 
inundation of water, covering the earth, cither in the 

whole, or part. 


We meet with divers accounts of deluges in ancient hiſ- ] 


tory, both ſacred and profane: that which happened in 
Greece, in the time of Deucalion, called di/uvium Dru- 
calioneum, is famous: this deluge only overflowed Thel- 
| ſaly. Its date is fixed to the year before Chriſt 1529, be- 
ing the third year before the Iſraelites coming out of 
Egypt, according to the computation of Petavius, Rat. 
Temp. par. i. lib. i. cap. 7. 
The de ge of Ogyges happened near three hundred years 
before that of Deucalion, 1020 years before the firit 
Olympaid, and 1796 before Jeſus Chriſt, according to 
the ſame author, Rat. Tem. par. 1. lib. i. cap. 4. par. ii. 
lib. ii. cap. 5. This only ravaged Attica, OY 
Theſe two d-luges are frequently mentioned, in ancient 
Greek authors, under the denomination of cafac!yſmus 
prior, and poſterior. 
Of the like kind were thoſe inundatiors in the Nether- 
lands, which, in 1727, overwhelmed and covered with 
ſea all that part now called the Gulf Dollart in the 
United Netherlands; and in 1421, all that part between 
Brabant and Holland, . 
But the moſt memorable deluge is that which we parti- 
cularly, by way of eminence, call the deluge, or the uni- 
verſal deluge, or Noah's ed; recorded in Scripture as a 
general inundation ſent by God to puniſh the corruption 
of the world, at that time, by deſtroying everything (Noah 
and his family, and what was ſhut up with him in the 
ark only excepted) from the face of the earth. 
'This flood makes one of the moſt conſiderable epochas 
in chronology. Its hiſtory is given by Moſes, Gen. ch. 
vi. and vii. Its time is fixed by the beſt chronologers, 
to the year from the creation 1656, anſwering to the year 
before Chriſt 2293. From this flood, the ſtate of the 
world is divided into diluvian, and antediluvian. 
The del»ge has been, and remains, a ſubject of much en- 
quiry and diſpute among naturaliſts, critics, &c. The 
points chiefly controverted may be 1educed to three: firſt, 
its extent: viz. whether it were genrral, or partial; ſe- 
condly, its natural caufe; and, thicdly, its effects. 
1. The immenſe quantity of water, requiſite ro furniſh an 
univer'al deluge, has occaſioned ſeveral authors to ſuſpect 
it only partial. An univerial deluge, they think, had 
been unneceſſary, conſidering. the end for which it was 
brought : viz. to extirpate the wicked inhabitants. The 
world was then but new, and the people not very many ; 
the holy "Scriptures making only eight generations from 
Adam to Noah. It was but a {mall part of the earth that 
could be yet inhabited: the country about the Euphrates, 


which is ſuppoſed to have been the ſcene of the firſt an- | 
tediluvian inhabitants, was ſufficient to bear them all. | 
Now Providence, ſay they, which ever acts wiſely, and | 


frugally, would never have diſproportioned the means to 


the end, fo far as to overſſow the whole globe, only to |, 


drown a little corner of it. They add, that, in the 


Scripture-language, the while earth expreſſes no more 


| 


than ell the mhabitarts; and on this principle advance, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


that an overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris, with à 
vehement rain, &c. might anſwer all the phenomena of 
the deluge. 5 

But the deluge was univerſal. God declared to Noah, 
Gen. vi. 17. that he was reſolved to deſtroy every thing 
that had breath under heaven, or had life on the earth, 
by a flood of waters: ſuch was the menace; ſuch the 
execution. The waters, Moſes aſſures us, covered the 
whole earth, buried all the mountains, and were no leſs 
than fifreen cubits above the higheſt of them: every 
thing periſhed therein; birds, beaſts, men, and all that 
had life, excepting Noah, and thoſe with him in the ark, 
Gen. vii. 19, &c. Can an univerſal deluge be more clearly 
expreſſed? If the deu, had only been partial, there had 
been no neceſſity to ſpend a hundred years in the build- 
ing of an ark, and ſtutting up all the ſorts of animals 
therein, in order to re-ſtock the world: they had been 


| ealily and readily brought from thoſe parts of the world 


not overflowed, into thoſe that were; at leaſt, all the 
birds would never have been deſtroyed, as Moſes ſays 
they were, fo long as they had wings to bear them to 
thoſe parts where the flood did not reach. If the waters 
had only orerflowed the neighbourhood of the Euphrates 
and Tipris, they could not be fiſteen cubits above the 
higheſt mountains; they could not have tiſen to that height 
but they much ſpread themſelves, by the laws of gravity, 
over the reſt of the earth; unleſs, perhaps, they had 
been retained there by a miracle; and, in that caſe, Mo- 
ſes, no doubt, would have related the miracle, as he did 
that of the waters of the Red ſea, and the river Jordan, 
which were ſuſtained in a heap, to give paſſage to the 
I{raelites, Exod. xiv. 22. and Joſh. iii. 16. Add, thet, 
in regions far remote from the Euphrates and Tigris, viz. 
in Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, England, &c. 
there are frequently found in places many ſcores of 
leagues from any ſea, and even in the tops of high moun- 
tains, whole trees funk deep under-gtound; as alſo teeth 
and bones of animals, fiſhes entire, ſea-ſhells, ears of 
corn, &c. petrified ; which the beſt naturaliſts are agreed 
could never have come there but by the deluge ; to which 
may be added the almoſt univerſal traditions of this great 
event in all countries of the globe. 


2. The deluge allowed univertal, the philoſophers are ſo- 
licitous to ſind water to effect it. 

Moles brings it from two ſources : the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up; and the windows of heaven were epencd. 
Dr. Burnet, in his Telluris Theoria ſacra, ſhews, that 
ali the waters of the ocean were not near enough to cover 
the earth fifteen cubits above the tops of the higheſt 
mountains. According to his computation, no leſs than 
eight oceans were required. Suppoſing the ſea, there- 
fore, drained quite dry, and all the clouds of the atmo- 
ſphere diſſolved into rain, we ſhould ſtill want much the 
greateſt part of the water of a deluge. 

To get clear of this embaraſſment, many of our beſt na- 
turaliſts, as Steno, Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer &c. 
adopt Des Cartes' ſyſtem of the formation of the earth. 
That philoſopher will have the primitive world to have 
been perfectly round and equal, without mountains, or 
vales; and accounts for its formation on mechanical prin- 
ciples, by ſuppoſing it at firit in the condition of a thick 
tur bid fluid, replete with diverſe heterogeneous matters, 
which, ſubſiding by flow degrees, formed themſclves into 
different concentric ſtrata, or beds, by the laws of gra- 
vity; and thus, at length, left a dry, ſolid earth. Dr. 
Burnet improves on this theory: he ſuppoſes the primi- 
tive earth to have been no more than an orbicular cruſt, 
inveſting the face of the abyſs, or deep, which grew 
chinky, clave, buril, and ſel} down into the water, and 
ſo drowned its inhabitants. 

The ſame theoriſt adds, that by this cataſtrophe, the 
globe of the earth was not only ſhaken, and broken in. a 
thouſand places, but the violence of the ſhock it then 
underwent ſhifted its ſituation; ſo that the earth, which 
before was placed directly under the zodiac, became 
thenceforth oblique to the ſame. Whence aroſe the dif- 
terence of ſeaſons, which the antediluvian earth was not 
expoled to. | 

Dr. Burnet's hypotheſis is very clegantly recited ; but it 
not only contradicts the pbyſical principles of nature, 
but is alſo utterly inconſiſtent with the facred text above 
cited, which expreſſy mentions mountains as the ſtand- 
ard of the height of the water zj or with that other paſ- 
ſage, Gen. viii. 22, where God, promiſing not to bring 
any more deluges, but that evgry thing ſhould be reſtored 
to its aneient ſtate ſays, that jeed-trme and harveſt, and 
cold and heat, and ſummer ayd winter, and day and night, 
hall ceaſe no mare. See Neil's Exam. of the Theory of 
the Earth. 

Other authors, ſuppoſing a ſufficient ſund of water in the 
abyſs, or ſea, are only [concerned for an expedient to 
bring it forth : accordingly, ſome, as Mr. Ray, &c. have 


1ecourle 


Fecourfr to a ſhifting of the earth's centre, which, draw- 
ing after it the water out of its channel, overwhelmed 
the ſeveral parts of the earth ſucceſſively. But this 
could only occaſion a partial deluge in that part bf the 
lobe towards which the centre of gravity was tranſ- 
ated : nor can the poſſibility of ſuch a tranſlation be al- 
lowed, ſince the centre of gravity is the neceſſary reſult 
bf the materials compoſing our globe, and not alterable 
whilſt the parts remained in the ſame poſition, 
Dr. Hook's opinion of the compreſſion of a ſhell of earth 
into a prolate ſpheriod, thereby preſling out the water of 
an abyſs under the earth, may very well account ſor the 
waters overflowing two _— zones of the globe; 
but the middle zone being by much the greater part of 
the earth's ſurface, muſt by this means be raiſed higher 
from the centre, and conſequently ariſe more out of the 
water than before. 
Dr. Halley aſcribes the deluge to the ſhock of a comet, or 
ſome other ſuch tranſient body, 8 polar and 
diurnal rotation of the globe would be inſtantly changed. 
The great agitation that muſt have been occaſioned by it 
in the ſea, he obſerves, would be ſufficient to account 
for all thoſe ſtrange appearances of heaping vaſt quanti- 
ties of earth and high cliffs upon beds of ſhells, which 
were once the bottom of the ſea, and raiſing up moun- 
tains where none were before. Such a ſhock as this im- 
pelling the ſolid parts, would occaſion the waters, and 
all flvid ſubſtances that were unconfined, as the ſea 1s, 
to run violently with an impetus towards that part of the 
globe where the blow was received, and that with force 
{ufficient to take with it the very bottom of the ocean, 
and remove it to the land. In this caſe, it is much more 
difficult to fay, how Noah and his family could be pre- 
ſerved, than how all other creatures were deſtroyed : 
ſuch a ſhock would change the length of the day and 
year, by altering the axis of the globe, according to the 
obliquity of the incidence of the ſtroke. It is objeQed 
to this ſyſtem, that ſuch a ſhock muſt have brought on 
the deluge inftantaneouſly, and not gradually, as it is 
ſaid to have happened. Phil. Tranſ. No 383. p. 120. or 
Abr. vol. vii. p. 1, &c. 
The inquiſitive Mr. Whiſton, in his New Theory of the 
Earth, has a very ingenious hypotheſis, ſimilar to that 
ſuggeſted by Dr. Halley, with reſpeCt to the primary 
cauſe of the d-/uzc, but much more largely applied and 
explained, He ſhews, from ſeveral remarkable coinei- 
dences, that a comet, defcending in the plane of the 
ecliptic towards its perihelion, paſſed juſt before the 
earth on the firſt day of the deluge; the conſequences 
whereof would be, firſt, that this comet, when it came 
below the moon, would raiſe a prodigious, vaſt, and 
ſtrong tide, both in the ſmall ſeas, which, according to 
his hypotheſis, were in the antediluvian earth, for he al- 
lows no great ocean there, as in ours; and alſo in the 
abyſs, which was under the upper cruſt of the earth ; and 
that this tide wouid riſe, and increafe all the time of the 
approach of the comet towards the earth; and would be 
at its greateſt height when the comet was at its leaſt 
diſtance ſrom it. By the force of which ride, as alſo by 
the attraction of the comet, he judges, that the abyſs 
muſt put on an elliptic figure, whoſe ſurface being con- 
ſiderably larger than the former ſpherical one, the out- 
ward cruſt of the earth, incumbent on the abyſs, muſt 
accommodate itſelf to that figure, which it could not do 
while it remained ſolid, and conjoined together. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that it mult of neceſſity be extended, 
and at laſt broke, by the violence of the ſaid rides, and 
attraction; out of which, the included water iſſuing, was 
a great means of the deluge; this anſwering to what Moſes 
ſpeaks of the foxntarns of the great deep being broken open, 
Again, the ſame comet, he ſhews, in its defcent towards 
the ſun, muſt have paſſed ſo cleſe by the body of the 
earth as to involve it in its atmoſphere, and tail, for a 
conſiderable time; and of conſequence it muſt have left 
a valt quantity of its vapours, both expanded and com- 
denſed, on its ſurface ; a great part of which, being af- 
terwards rarefied by the tolar heat, would be drawn up 


again into the atmoſphere, and afterwards return again 


in violent rains; and this be takes to be what Moſes in- 
timatcs by the windows of heaven being opened; and parti- 
cularly by the forty days rain. For as io the following 
rain, which, with this, made the whole time of raining 
a hundred and fifty days, Mr. Whiſton attributes it to 
the earth coming a feeond time within the atmoſphere of 
the comet, as the comet was on its return from the ſun, 
Laltly, to remove the vaſt orb of waters again, he ſup. 
poſes a mighty wind to have ariſen, which dried up ſome, 
and forced the reit into the abyſs again through the clefts 
by which it came up : only a good quantity remained in 
the alveus of the great ocean, now firſt made, and inlel- 
er leas, lakes, &c. 


To the credit of this theory, it mult be obſerved, that it 


— — 


was at firſt only propoſed hypothetically z that is, the ab: 
thor only ſuppoled ſuch a comet, merely as it would ac- 
count well, and philoſophically, for the phenomena of 
the deluge ; without any aſſurance, that there really was 
any comet ſo near the earth at that time; and the bypo- 
cheſis pleaſed even under ſuch circumſtances z but, upon 
farther conſideration, he has fince, he thinks, proved, 
that there actually was a comet near the earth at that 
time, or 28th November, in the 2365th year of the Ju- 
lian period, or the 2349th ear before Chriſt, to which 
time he aſſigns the beginning of the deluge, viz. the 
ſame great comet which appeared again in 1680. The 
author no longer, therefore, looks upon it as an hypo- 
theſis, but has republiſhed it in a particular tract, inti- 
tuled. 'The Cauſe of the Deluge demonſtrated. 

3- But the great difficulty ſtill remains. The orderly 
{trata, or layers of the earth, with the exuviz, or re- 
mains of fiſhes, as their teeth, bones, ſhells, &c. both 
marine, and fluviatile, found in the bodies even of the 
moſt ſolid ſtrata, and in flints, marbles, &c. are not yet 
accounted for. Thoſe who adhere to Des Cartes' ſyſtem, 
as Steno, &c. take the finding of the parts of terreſtrial 
and aquatic animals, branches of trees, leaves, &c. in 
the beds, or ſtrata of ſtone, to be a direct proof of the 
- e fluidity of the earth. But then they are ob- 
iged to have recourſe to a ſecond formation of ſtratag 
much later than the firſt; becauſe at the time of the 
firſt there was neither plant nor animal in being. Steno, 
therefore, maintains ſecond formations, occaſioned at dif- 
ferent times by extraordinary inundations, earthquakes, 
volcanos, &c, But Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, 
&c. chooſe rather to attribute a ſecond general forma- 
tion to the deluge; without excluding, however, the par- 
ticular ones of Steno. But the great objection againſt 
this ſyſtem of fluidity, is mountains; ſor the whole globe 
being liquid, whence ſhould ſuch inequalities ariſe ? Mr. 


Scheuchzer, rather than part with a ſyſtem which ſeems 


ſo promiſing, gives into the opinion of thoſe who hold, 
that, after the deluge, God, to remit the waters into their 
ſubterranean reſervoirs, broke, and diſplaced, with his 
own almighty hand, a great number cf ſtrata, that were 
before horizontal, and raiſed them above the ſurface of 
the earth; whence it is, that the ſtrata in mountains, 
though concentrical, are never horizontal, Hiſt. de 
Acad. 1708. p. 32. 

Dr. Woodward, taking the feveral ſtrata for the ſedi- 
ments of a deluge, and conſidering the circuſtances of 
thoſe fiſhes, ſhells, and other exuviæ, found in them, 
draws ſeveral inferences, which very much illuſtrate the 
effects of the deluge. As, firſt, that theſe marine bodies, 
and other ſpoils ot ſalt- water fiſhes, were borne forth out 
of the ſea, by the univerſal deluge; and, on the return of 
the water back again, were left behind upon the land. Se- 
condly, that while the flood covered the globe, all the 
ſolid matters, as ſtones, metals, minerals, and foſſils, were 
totally diſſolved, and the coheſion of their corpuſcles de- 
ſtroyed ; and that their corpuſcles, with thoſe of the leſs 
ſolid bodies, as earth, fleſh of animals, and vegetables, 
were ſuſtained promiſcuouſly in the water, and made 
one common maſs. "Thirdly, that all the maſs, thus ſuſ- 
tained, was at length preciptated to the bottom; and 
that according to the laws of gravity, the heavieſt ſet- 
tled firſt, and the reſt in order. And that the matters, 
thus ſubſiding, conſtituted the ſeveral ſtrata of ſtone, 
earth, coal, &c. Fourthly, that theſe ſtrata were origi- 
nally all parallel, even, and regular, and rendered the 
ſurſace of the earth perfectly ſpherical; and that the 
whole maſs of water lay upon them, and conſtituted a 
fluid ſphere encompaſſing the globe. Fifthly, that after 
ſome time, by the force of an agent ſeated within the 
earth, theſe ſtiata were broken on all ſides of the globe, and 
their ſituation varied; being elevated in ſome places, and 
depreſſed in others; whence mountains, valleys, grottos, 
&c. with the channel of the ſea, iſlands, &c. In one 
word, the whole terraqueous globe was put, by this diſ- 
ruption, and diflocation of the ſtrata, into the condition 
we now behold it in. Sixthly, that upon the diſruption 
of the ſtrata, and the depreſſion of ſome, and elevation 
of other parts, which happened towards the end of the 
deluge, the maſs of water fell back again into the de- 
vreiled and loweſt parts of the earth, into lakes, and 
other cavities, and the channel of the ocean, and through 
the hſlures, whereby this communicates with the abyis, 
which it filled till it came to an equilibrium with the 
ocean. Nat. Hiſt. of Earth, p. 1. and 2. 

But of all the ſyſtems yet advanced, there ſeems none 
better calculated o folve the phenomena of theſe petri- 
fied exuviz, than that of M. de la Pryme. The ante- 
diluvian world, according to this author, had an exter- 
nal ſea, as well as land, with mountains, rivers, &c. 
and the deluge was effected by breaking the ſubterraneous 
caverns and pillars thereof, with dreadſul earthquakes, 
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and caufing the ſame to be for the moſt part, if dot 
wholly; abſorbed and ſwallowed up, and covered by the 
ſe>s that we now have. Laſtly, this earth of ours aroſe 
out of the bottom of the antediluvian ſea, and in its 
room; juſt as many iſlands are ſwallowed down, and 
others thruſt up in their ſtead. 
From this ſyſtem, which is very agteeable to Scripture, 
the great difficulties that clog all the other ſyſtems, ſeem 
eaſily ſolved. It is no longer a wonder, that ſhells, and 
ſhell-fiſh, and the bones of fiſhes, and fout-ſooted crea- 
tures, with fruits, &c. ſhould be found in beds and 
quarries, in mountains and valleys, and the very bowels 
of the earth: for here they bred in the antediluvian fea; 
thither they were clevated with the hills and mountains, 
in the time of the deluge; and there they fell into, were 
abſorbed, and buried in chaſms, and holes, and clefts, 
that would neceſſarily happen in the extruſion of the 
earth, Phil. Tranſ. N“ 266. 
Mr. King has more lately adopted an hypotheſis reſem- 
bling this laſt, He aſcribes the deluge to ſubterraneous 
fires found within the bowels of the earth, which, at the 
appointed time, burſt forth with great violence under the 
ſea, and raiſed up the bottom of the ocean, fo as to 
ur out the waters over the face of what was before dry 
hok which by that means became the ſea, and has ſince 
continued, and that which was before the bottom of the 
ſea became dry land. An earthquake thus occaſioned 
will account, he ſuppoſes, for the acceſs of the deluge 
and the confuſed diſpoſition of marine productions in 
the poſt-diluvian earth. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivit. p. 44, &c. 
M. Buffon recites the principal hypotheſes relating to the 
univerſal deluge, in his Hiſt. Nat. tom. 1. 

Dr1.UGE of Deucalion. See DEUCALI1ON. 

DELVIN, in Natura! History, a name ſometimes given by 
the miners in Cornwall to that ſort of talcy ſtone or ſlate, 
which they more generally call #://as ; but in ſome places, 
as at Lowancowiggan, they uſe it as the name of a coarle, 
but very hard (tone, in which the ore lies. The ore is 
tin, and is conſiderably rich there, but the hardneſs of 
this ſtone makes it difficult to be got out. 

DEMAIN, or De MESXE, in its popular ſenſe, denotes the 
lord's manor-place, with the lands thereto belonging; 
which he and his anceſtors have from time to time kept 
in their own manual occupation. See ManxoR, 

DE Malix, or D MEsNE, in a law-ſenſe, Ggnifies, accord- 
ing to Hottoman, patrimenium domini, the lords patri- 
mony; Called allo domain, and by the civilians, domini- 
cum. 

The ſame author proveth thoſe lands to be d main, which 

. man holdeth originally of himſelf; and thoſe to be 
ferdum, which he holdeth of a ſuperior lord. 

In England, no common perſon has any demain, fimply 
underitood ; for all depends either mediately, or imme- 
diately, on the crown. When a man, therefore, in 

leading, would ſignify his land to be his own, he ſaich, 

Sat he is or was ſeifed thereof in his Jdomarn, as of fee; 
whereby he means, that although his land be to him and 
his heirs for ever, yet it 1s no true demarn, but depends 
upon a ſuperior lord, and he holdeth by ſervice, or rent 
in lieu of ſervice, or by both ſervice and rent. 

DE MAIN is ſometimes alſo taken, more largely, for lands | 
and tenements held for life, &c. and ſometimes more 

ſtrictly for ſuch only as are generally held in fee. 

nes again uſed for a diſtinQtion between | 

e lord of a manor has in his own hands, 

his leſſee, demiſed upon a rent, for a 


| 


thoſe lands that 
or in the hands 
term of years, 0 
to the ſaid manor, which belong to the free, or copy- 
holders. 
The reaſon why the copy-hold is accounted demain, is | 
becauſe they, who are tenants to it, are judged in law to 
have no other right but at the will of the lord; fo that 
it is reputed {till, after a fort, to be in the lord's hands; 
and yet in common ſpeech that is ordinarily called demain, 
which is, neither free, nor copy-free, 

DEMAIN, again, is uſed in a more ſpecial fignification, in 
oppoſition to fran free. | 


Thus, thoſe lands, which were in the poſſeſſion of Ed- 


ward the Confeſſor, are called ancient demain; and all 
others are called frant-fee; and the tenants who hold any | 
of thoſe former lands, are called tenant in ancient demain ; 
and the others, tenants in frank-fee, and allo, tenants at 
common law. The reaſon is, becauſe tenants in ancient de. 
main cannot be ſued out of the lord's court. 


DEMAND, in its proper ſenſe, denotes a calling for, or re- | 


quiring one's due. | | 

DEmanvD, in Law, has a more ſpecial ſignification, as con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from plant : for all civil actions are pur- 
ſued, either by demands or plaints z according to which 
the purluer is called either demandant, or plaintiff; viz. in 

real aCtions, demandant; and in perſonal actions, plain- 
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lifez and ſuch other lands, pertaining | 
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purfued is called tenant; and where the former is called 
plaintiff, the latter is termed defendant. 

There are two kinds of demands : the one in deed, de fact, 
as in every precipe z the other in lau, de jure; ſuch is 
entry in land, diſtreſs for rent, &c. | 

It a man releaſe another from all demandi, it is the beſt 
releaſe the releaſee can have, and ſhall redound moſt to 
his advantage. A releaſe of ſacts is more large than of 
quarrels or actions; and a releaſe of demands more lar 
and beneficial than either : by a releaſe of all demands ta 
the diſſeiſor, the right of entry into the land, and all 
contained therein, is releaſed ; and he that releaſeth all 
demands, excludes himſelf from all actions, entries, and | 


ſeizures. But it is no bar to a writ of error to releaſe an 
outlawr 2 


DEMAN DANT, Petens, he who is actor, or plaintiff, in 
a real action; thus called, becauſe he demands lands, &c. 
DEMARCHUS, in Antiquity, the chief of a region, or dil- 
trict, in the country of Attica. | 
The Athenians divided their country into certain regions, 
or diſtricts, which they called de, i, e. people; and 
eſtabliſhed a magiſtrate at the head of each, under the 
denomination of Snuagy®, demarchos, of ue, and 
apyn, rule, government. 
It was alſo an appellation given to the chief magiſtrate 
of the city Neapolis. 

DEMEMBRE, in Heraldry, is when an animal is di- 
bered, 1. e. the limbs cut off its body. 

DEMESNE. Sec DzMain. 

DEMETRIA, Anunrpia, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour 
of Ceres, called by the Greeks demeter, PrunTyp, of In, 
l. e. yn, earth, and untyp, mother. It was uſual on this 
occalion for the worſhippers to laſh themſelves with 
whips made of the bark of trees, and called uupor roi. 
Pott. Archzol. Grzc, tom. i. lib. ii. cap. 20. p 37. 

DemETRIA was likewiſe the name of another fell al ce- 
lebrated by the Athenians in honour of Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, and was the ſame with that afterwards called 
Dios yſia. Pott. loc. cit. | | 

DEMI, a word of the ſame uſe and effect in the French 
language with ſemi, in the Latin and Engliſh; being 
formed from dimidium; and uſed, in compoſition with 
other words, to ſignify ypc 
In words borrowed fiom the Latins, we uſe ſemi; and in 
thoſe from the French, we retain their demi. See SEMI. 

Dez Nn, or Dem, in Heraldry, ſignifies the haf of a thing ; 
as, a demy lion, &c. 

Colombiere has what he calls cræix & demy, a croſs and a 
balf; being a ſhaft croſſed in the upper-part like the Ca- 
valry croſs, and having but one arm at the lower-part. 

DE mi-A1R, or DEMI VOLT, in Horſemanſhip, is one of the 
ſeven artificial motions of a horſe; being an air, in which 
his fore-parts are more raiſed than in terra à terra: but 
the motion of the horſe's legs is more quick in the latter 
than in the demi- volt. 

Demi-BAasT10N, is a kind of fortification, that has only 
one face, and one flank. See BasT1iON. 

Dt m1-CANNON, a piece of ordnance, uſually about fix 
inches bore, 5400 pounds weight, ten or eleven feet 
Jong, and carrying a ſhot of 30 or 32 pound weight. 

It carries point-blank 150 paces; its charge of powder is 
14 pound weight. 

There are alſo two ſizes of demi-cannon above this, which 
are ſomething larger; as, the ordinary demi-cannon, which 
is fix inches 4 bore, twelve feet long, weighs 5600 
pounds; its charge of powder 17 pounds 8 ounces, car- 
ries a ſhot fix inches and a half diameter, and whoſe 
weight is 32 pounds: this piece ſhoots point - blank 162 
paces. | 
Demi-canmon of the largeſt ſize, is fix inches $ bore, twelve 
feet long, 6000 pounds weight; its charge is 18 pounds 
of powder, and it carries 180 paces. See CANNON, and 
ORDNANCE, 

DEm1-Cross, an inſtrument uſed by the Dutch to take the 
ſun's altitude, or that of a ſtar, at ſea; but inſtead of 
which we uſe the croſs ſtaff or fore-ſtaff. See Tab. II. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 67. 

The ſtaff A G is graduated eaſily, being only a line of 
whole tangents, whoſe radius is E B, the length of the 
croſs-piece, or tranſom. It hath three vanes; a hori- 
zontal vane, as A; a ſight vane, as H; and the ſhade 
vane, as E. 

When the vanes are on the ſtaff and croſs-piece, to take 
the ſun's altitude, hold the inſtrument with the tranſom 
as upright as you can, and looking through the fight 
vane, as H, look for the horizon through the flit in the 
horizon vane, and then flide the croſs-piece or tranſom 
to and fro, till you make the ſhade of the vane at E to 
fall at the ſame time upon the flit of the horizon vane, 
and alſo at A; then are the degrees cut on the ſtaff, of 
the edge of the croſs-piece, the ſun's altitude required. 


if. | 
here the party purſuing is called demandant, the part 
Vol. II. No gz. 5 e 


But to take the height of a ſtar, 


you muſt remove the 


horizon vane, A, and put it on the end G, and transfer 
the 
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we ght vane H to A; then holding up the inſttument 
as before, looking through the Gght vane; ſee for the 


| 


horizon through the horizon vane, and for the ſtar by 


the ſhade vane, fliding the tranſom to and fro, till the 
horizon and ſtar are both ſeen by their reſpeCtive vanes, 
and then the tranſom will cut the degrees of the ſtars al- 
titude on the ſtaff, allowing bout eight or ten minutes 
for your height above the level of the water, as mult be 
done in all ſuch caſcs. 


DEmr-CUuLvERIN, is a piece of ordnance commonly 4 


inches bore, ten feet long, 27co pounds weight; its 
charge is 7 pounds 4 ounces of powder; and it carries a 
ſhot of 10 pounds 11 ounces, and ſhoots point-blank 
175 paces. 
Demi-culverin of the leoſt ſize, is 41 inches bore, ten feet 
long, 2000 pounds weight; it carries a ball of 4 inches 
diameter, its charge is 6 pounds 4 ounces of powder, 
and its level range is 174 paces. 
Demi-culverin of the largeſt ſort, is 4 inches? bore, ten 
feet long; its charge of powder is 8 pounds and 8 
ounces ; the ball is 44 inches diameter, weighs 12 pounds 
11 ounces; and the point blank ſhoots 178 paces. See 
CANNON, and Ok DNANCE. 

DEmi-DiToONE, in Muſic, is uſed by ſome for a third 
minor. 

DEmr Gop, &c. See Gon, Hrro, &c. 


DEmiI-GoRGE. in Frtification, is half the gorge, or en- 


trance, into the baſtion ; not taken directly from angle 
to angle, where the baſtion joins to the curtin, but from 
the angle of the flank to the center of the baſtion; or the 
angle the two curtins would make, were they thus pro- 
tracted to meet in the baſtion. 

DEM1i-HaqQue. Sce HarRQUEBUSS. 

Dt xi-Luxne, Ha!f-Moon, in Fort: fication, an outwork, as 
EFGHK (Tab. Fortif. fig. 3.) confiſting of two faces, 
and two lutle flanks ; frequently built before the angle of 
a baſtion, and ſometimes alſo betore the curtin, though 
now much diſuſed. The gorge terminates in a creſcent 


or half. moon, whence the denomiuation demi-lune. See 


RAvFLIN. 

DEM-QUAVER, is a note in muſic, two of which are 

equal to the quaver. 

DE Mi-SEMI-QUAVER. See QUAYER. 

Dt ra1i-S*xTILE. See SEMI-SEXTILE. 

DEMISE, in Law, is applicd to an eſtate either in f-e- 
ſimple, fee-tail, or for term of lite, or years; and 1o it 
is commonly taken in many writs. . | 
The king's death is, in law, termed, the demiſe of the 
king. 


DeEMisE / the king does not diſcontinue any writ or pro- 


ceſs. Vide Stat. 1 Ed. VI. cap. 7. ſect. 1, 2, 3. 

Nor does it determine any commiſſion civil or military, 
or great office of ſtate, but they ſhall continue in force 
for ſix months after the ſovereign's demr/e, unleſs made 
void by the next ſucceſſor, Stat. 7 & 8 Will. III. cap. | 
27. ſect. 21. 1 Ann, ſtat. 1. cap. 8. 6 Ann. Cap. 7. 
ſect. 8. 

Neither is a parliament thereby determined till after bx 
months. 7 & 8 Will. III. cap, 15. ; 

Nor is a defendant, who hath pleaded to an information, 
obliged to picad to it again. But he may plead again 
upon requeſt made to the court, within five months af— 
ter the demiſe. 4 & 5 Will. & Mar. cap. 18. fect. 7. 

Dr Misk, and RED MisE, denote a conveyance where 
there are mutual leaſes made from one to another of the 
ſame land, or ſomethiug out of it. 

DEMI-VILLS. See ViLL, 

DEMIURGE, Anzizpyo;, from Snug, which denotes a 
pnblic ſervant, and epyo!, work, in the Mythology of the 
Eaſtern Phils/ophers, was one of the AONs, employed by 
the ſupreme Deity in the creation of the world, The 
character they give him is a compound of ſhining quali- 
ties, and ivſupportable arrogance z and his exceſſive luſt 
of empire effaces his talents and virtues. He is repre- 
ſented as claiming dominion over the new world he has 
formed, as his ſovereign right; and, excluding totally 
the ſupreme Deity from all concernment in it, he de- 
mands from mankind, for himſelf and his aſſociates, di- 

vine honours. | 

DEMOCRACY, a form of government, wherein the ſo- 
vereiguty, or ſupreme authority, is lodged in the people, 


who exerciſe the ſame by perſons of their own order, de- 


uted for that purpoſe. 

The word is formed of the Greek uu, people, and upa- 
Te, to command, govern. 

The moſt flouriſhing demecracics were thoſe of Rome and 
Athens; the modern republics, as Venice, and the 
United Provinces, are rather aititocracies than democra- 
cies. The government of Baſil, however, is a democracy z 
and fo are ſome of the free cities in Germany 

In a democracy, where the right of making laws reſides in 
the people at large, public virtue, or goodneſs of inten- 
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tion, is mote likely to be found than either of the other 


qualities of government; and therefore it uſually poſ- 
ſeſſes à conſiderable degree of patriotiſm and public ſpi- 
rit. Deomecracies are uſually the beſt calculated to direct 
the end of a.law; ARISTOCRACIES to invent the means 
by which that end ſhall be obtained ; and MONARCHIES 
to carry hoſe. means into execution. See REPUBLIC. 
DEMOISELLE, the dencing-bird, a long-legged and long- 
necked bird of the crane kind, a native of Numidia. le 
is remarkable for its jumping or dancing in its walk. It 
has the ſame kind of plication in the wind-pipe with the 
common CRANE. See Tab. of Birds, NY? 12. Phil, 
Tranf. vol. Ivi. p. 211, 


DEMON. See D=zmos. 

RESIN OL Sce D=zmon1Ac. 

J AL poſfeſſion. See DAMONIACAL pe ſſion. 

DEMONIUS 28 Natural Hiſtory a name 0 a 
ſtone famous among the writers of the middle ages for a 
number of imaginary virtues, ſuch as rendering people 
victorious over their enemies, and the like. All che de- 
ſcription they have left us of it is, that it was variegated 
with two colours laid in lines ſo as to repreſent a rain- 
bow. It was probably an agate. 

DEMONS IRABLE, a term uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify 
ſomewhat that may be clearly and evidently proved. 

It is demon/trable, that the fide of a ſquare is incommen- 
ſutable with th: diagonal. 

DEMONSTRATION, in Logrc, a ſyllogiſm in form, con- 
taining a clear and irrefragable ptobt of the truth of a 
propoſition. 

A qemenſtration is a convincing argument, the two firſt 
prqpoſitions whereof are certain, clear, and evident; 
hence of neceſlt'y ariſes an infallible concluſion. 

A demonſtration uſually conſiſts of thice parts : explieation, 
Preparation and 2 

The exphcation is the laying down of the things ſuppoſed 
to be given or granted; from which the demcnjtr ation is to 
be made. 

The preparation is ſomething to be previouſly done, ac- 
cording to the nature of the demonſtr ati;n intended. 

"The cn /1ron is a propoſition that concludes the thing to 
be 1 fully perſuading, and convincing the 
mind. 

The method of demon/trating things in mathematics is the 
ſame with that of drawing concluſions from principles in 
logics, In effect, the demonſtrations of mathematicians, 
are no other than ſeries of eathymemes : every thing is 
concluded by force of ſyllogiſm, only omitting the pre- 
miſes, which either occur of their own accord, or are 
recolleted by means of quotations. To have the de. 
minſtraum petſecł, the premiſes of the ſyllogiſms ſhould 
be proved by new ſyllogiſms, till at length you arrive at 


a ſyllogiſm, wherein the premiſes are either definitions, 


or identie propoſitions. 
Indeed ic might be demonſtrated, that there cannot be a 
genuine demo1/?r ation, i. e. ſuch a one as ſhall give full 
conviction, unlefs the thoughts be directed therein ac- 
cording to the rules of ſyllogiſm. Clavius, it is well 
known, reſolved the demonſtration of the firſt propoſition 
of Euclid into ſyllogiſm : Herlmus, and Dabpodius 
demin/irated the whole ſix firſt books of Euclid, aud Hee 
niſchus, all arithmetic, in the ſyllogiltic form, 

Yet people, and even mathematicians, uſually imagine 
that mathema ical demo ration, are conducted in a mane 
ner far remote from the laws of ſyllogiim ; ſo tar are 
they from alivwing that thoſe derive all theic torce and 
conviction f.om theſe. But we have men of the firſt 
rank on our ſide the queſtion. M. Leibnitz, for inſtance 
declares that demen/tration to be firm and valid, which is 
in the form preſcribed by logic ; and Dr. Wallis con- 
feſles, that what is propoſed to be proved in mathema- 
tics, is deduced by means of one, or more ſyllogiſms: 
the great Huygens, too, obſetves, that paralogiſms fre- 
en happen in mathematics, through want of ob- 
ng the 1 N See SyTILOGISu. 

roblems conſiſt of three parts: a prep /iti | 
and demonſtration. "ON OR, ranks, 
In the propoſition is indicated the thing to be done. 
In the reſolution, the ſeveral ſteps are orderly rehearſed 
whereby the thing propoſed is performed. ? 
Laſtly, in the demonſtration it is ſhewed, that the things 
enjoined by the reſolution being done, that which was 
required in the propoſition is effeQted, As often, there- 
fore, as a problem is to be demonſtrated, it is converted 
into a theorem; the reſolution being the hypotheſis, and 
the propoſition the theſis: for the general tenor of all 
problems to be demon/trated is this; that the thing pre- 
ſcribed in the reſolution being performed, the thing re- 

uired is done. 5 

he ſchoolmen make two kinds of demonſtration: the one 
Ts ot, Or propter quad; wherein an effect is proved b 
the next cauſe, As when it is proved, that the moon Hl 
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eclipſed, becauſe the earth is then between the ſun and 
moon. The ſecond Ts br, or quia; wherein the cauſe 
is proved from a remote effect: as when it is proved, 
that fire is hot, becauſe it burns ; or that plants do not 
breathe, becauſe they are not animals ; or that there is a 
God, from the works of creation. The former is called 
demonſtration d priori, and the latter demon/tration d poſ- 
teriori. ; 
DEMONSTRATION, affirmative, it that which, proceeding 
by affirmative and evident propoſitions, dependent on 
each other, ends in the thing to be demonſtrated. 
DEMONSTRATION, apagegical. See APAGOGICAL. 


DEemMonsTRAT1ON, geometrical, is thai framed of reaſon- 
ings drawn from the elements of geometry. ; 

DEMONSTRATION, mechanical, is that, the reaſonings 
whereof are drawn from the rules of mechanics. 

DEMONsTRATION d priori, is that whereby an effect is 
proved from a cauſe, either a next, or remote one; or a 
concluſion proved by ſomething previous, whether it be a 
cauſe, or only an antecedent. 

DEemonsTRATION d poſlerieri, is that whereby either a 
cauſe is proved from an effect, or a concluſion is proved 
by ſomething poſterior ; whether it be an eftect, or only 
a conſequent. 

DEMONSTR ATIVE, in Rhetoric, one of the genera, or 
kinds, of eloquence ; being that which obtains in the 
compoſing of panegyrics, invectives, &c. 

Rhetoric is divided into three kinds; deliberative, demon- 
firative, and judiciary. See RHETORIC. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, in Grammar, is applied to pronouns 
which ſerve to ſhew, point out, or indicate a thing: as, 

this, that, thiſe, &c. A 
They are alſo called definitive, becauſe they define and 
limit the exrent of the common name, or general term, 
to which they either refer, or are joined, | 

DEMONSTRATIVE evidence, See DEDUCTIVE, and Evi- 
DENCE. 


DEMULCENTS, Demulcentia, in Pharmacy, are medicines | 


which render the acrimonious humours mild. This they 

do by obtunding or ſheathing their ſharp particles. 

They are diſtributed into general and ſpecific ; the for- 

mer including thoſe which pertain to all kinds of acrids 

indiſeriminately; and the latter ſuch as obtund only a 
articular kind of acrimony. See EMOLLIEN Ts. 

DEMURRAGE, in Traffic, an allowance made to the maſ- 
ter of a ſhip, by the merchants for ſtaying in a port 
longer than the time firſt appointed for his departure. 

DEMURRER, in Lau, a kind of pauſe or itop, put to the 

proceeding of any action, upon ſome difficult point, 
which muſt be determined by the court, before any fur- 
ther progreſs can be had in it. 

In every action, the controverſy is either as to fact, or as 
to law; the firſt, decided by the jury; the ſecond, by the 
judge. Now, if any thing turn up in the cauſe ſo rare 
and difficult, that the judge cannot pronounce upan it, 
a demurrer, or ſtop, is made, and time taken, either 
for the court to conſider and agree of it among them- 
felves, or otherwiſe for the judges to meet in the exche- 
quer chamber; there, after — counſel on both 
ſides, to determine what is law. For this purpoſe a de- 
murrer book is made up, containing all the proceedings 
at length, which are aſterwards entered on record, and 
copies thereof, called paper books, are delivered to the 
judges to peruſe. —T his demurrer is expreſſed, in our te- 
cords, by moratur in lege. 
In common law, the defendant ſometimes demurreth to 
the plaintiff's count, or declaration; and ſometimes the 
plaintiff demurreth to the defendant's plea, by averring, 
that it is not a ſufficient plea in law, &c. 
In chancery, the detendant demurreth to the plaintiff's 
bill, averring it to be defective in ſuch and ſuch a point 
and demands the judgment of the court thereupon, whe- 
ther he ſhall not be compelled to make any faither or, 
other anſwer theceunto, 

DEMURRER fe evidence takes place when a record, or 
other matter, is produced in evidence, concerning the 
legal conſequences, of which there ariſes a doubt or 
queſtion in law; in which caſe the adverſe party may, 
if he pleaſes, demur to the whole evidence. This draws 
the queſtion of law from the cognizance of the jury, to 
be decided by the court. But this kind of demurrer is 
now ſeldom uſed. 

DeMuRRER to indidtments is incident to criminal caſes, as 
well as civil, when the fact as alleged is allowed to be 
true, but the priſoner joins iſſue upon ſome point of 
law, in the indictment ; by which he inſiſts that the 
faCt, as ſtated, docs not amount to the crime charged. 
Some have held, that if, on mmer, the point af law 
be adjudged againſt the priſoner, he ſhall have judgment 
and execution, as if convicted by verdict : but this is 
denied by others, who maintain, that in ſuch caſe he 
hal} be direQted and received to plead the general iſſue, 


— 


E N 
not guilty, alter a dmurrer determined againſt him, 
However, upon this doubt, demwrrers to indictments are 


{cldom uſed ; ſince the ſame advantages may be-taken 
upon a plea of not guilty z or, afterwards, in atreſt of 


judgment, when the verdict has cejrablithed the fact. 


Blackſt. Comm. vol. iv. p. 328. | 11 

DEMY Sangue. See HALT Bleed. 

DEN, a ſyllable added to the names of places, and ſhews 
their ſituation to be in a valley, or near woods, as Ten- 
terden, Biddenden, &c. | 
The word is Saxon den, i. e. valiis, or locus ſylveſtris. 

Den and frond, &c. in Law, was a liberty for ſhips or 
veſſels io run or come aſhore. King Edward I. by 


charter, granted this privilege to the the barons of the 
cinque ports. | 


DENARIATUS terre, in Ancient Law- Books, as much land 


as is worth a penny by the year. See FARDING-deal. 
Sibylla Barihelot tenet unam acram, & 5 denatiatos terre in 
endem tenements, Du-Cange. 

DENARIUS, in Antiquity, the Roman penny; a ſilver coin 
equivalent to, from fix to eight pence half-penny ſter- 
ling. See Coin, | 
The Romans having, for a long time, uſed braſs money, 
which they call as, quaſi #5; or /ibra and panda, be- 
cauſe it was a pound weight, began in the year of Rome 
485, to coin ſilvet; and coined firſt the denarius, which 
was marked with the letter X, becauſe it is worth ten 
aſſes, and divided into two quinarii, marked with V, 
which were ſubdivided into two ſelbertia, marked with 
theſe three letters IIS, Afterwards, about the year 537, 
the ſilver denarius was made to pals for ſixteen aſſes, the 
quinarius for eight, and the ſeſterce for four; though in 
the pay of the army, the ſoldier always received a ſilver 
denarius for ten aſſes. Pliny Nat. Hitt, lib. xxxiii. cap. 
3. Livy, lib. xv. : 

The moit ancient denarii have one fide the head of a 
woman in a helmet, with the inſcription MA, and the 
mark of the denarius X or , and ſome few xXv1, and a 
biga or quadriga on the other; whence they are deno- 
minated bigati and quadrigati. The next to theſe in an- 
tiquity, have the head of Roma, or ſome other deity, on 
one ſide, and on the reverſe the name of the mint- maſ- 
ter, with hiſtorical or emblematical figures. Many of 
theſe have the mark X or X, which remained long -af- 
ter the denarius paſſed for ſixteen afſes, A third fort 
have the head of a conſul or general on one fide, with 
an hiſtorical or emblematical reverie: few of theſe have 
the mark X or X upon them. Theſe three ſorts are 
called conſular denarii, becauſe they were ſtruck during 
the republican government by conſuls. The imperial 
denarii have commonly the head of the reigning empe- 
ror, with his names and titles on one tide, aud ſome 
emblematical figures on the reverſe, with ſuitable in- 
ſcription. The Romans did not uſe the denarius for a 
weight, as the Greeks did their drachm, till the Greek 
phyficians coming to Rome, and finding the two coins 
nearly equal, preſcribed by it, as they had been uied to 
do by the drachm in their own country. 

We are informed both by Ceiius and Pliny, that eighty- 
four denarii were coined out of the pound of filver ; and 
therefore by determining the true weight of the Roman 
pound, we ſhall obtain that of the denarius, which de- 
gg upon it. Celſus de Medicina, lib. v. cap. 17. 

liny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxiii. cap. o. 

It we take 5040 troy grains for the weight of the Ro- 
man pound, as determined from the gold coins, the con- 
ſular denarius of 84 in the pound, will weigh juſt 60 troy 


the faireſt denarii in the Britiſh Muſeum, and found it 
to be 60,95 troy grains z but as ſome of theſe were im- 
perfect, he found the mean of twenty perfect denari to 
amount to 60,92 : and he queitions whether the denorit 
of above ſixty-three grains ever palled as current coin. 
The weight of the denarivs was diminiſhed under the 
emperors ; and Greaves found, by examiuing many im- 
perial denarii, that from Avguſtuz's time to Veſpafian 
they continually almoſt decreaſed, till, from being the 
ſeventh part of the Roman ouvce, they came now to be 
the eighth part; and ninety- fix were coined out of the 
Roman libra, whereas under the conſuls they coined only 
eighty-four. Under Severus and Gordianus they reco- 
vered their weight, but with a conſiderable mixture of 
allay. J. Caſpar Eiſenſchmid of Straſburg, in a book 
De Ponderibus & Menſutis Veterum, &c. publiſhed iu 
1708, informs us, that he found the weight of the im- 
perial denarius from Nero to Sept. Severus, to be to the 
conſular denarius in the proportion of 7 to 8g. 

In order to determine the value of the conſular. denarizs 
of 60 troy grains of fine fiiver, we are to conſider, that 
ſixty-two Englith ſhillings are coined out of eleven ounces 
two penny weight, troy, of fine ſülver, and eighteen 
permy weight allay ; and therefore che troy grain of fine 


ſilver 


grains. Mr. Raper took the mean weight of forty-ſix of 


ſilver is worth Ferths of a farthing; and ſixty grains, or 
the denarius, worth ſomewhat more than eight pence 
farthing and a half ſterling; and the as, or fixteenth 
rt of the denarivs, a little more than a half-penny. 
hil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part ii. art. 48. 
Others, as Greaves, and after him Arbuthnot, have 
made the conſular denarius the ſeventh part of an ounce 
in weight, a little more than ſixty-two grains, allowing 
256 troy grains to the Romau pound, and its value, al- 
LI eight Engliſh grains to the ſilver penny, 74d. of 
our money; and the imperial denarius the eigth part of 
an ounce, and worth about 644. ſterling. 
M. Tillemont obſerves, that the denarius was held ſuf- 
ficient to keep a perſon handſomely for a day ; and, upon 
the whole, ſeems to intimate, that it was equal to twelve 
French ſous, or eleven Engliſh pence : but this eſtimate 
errs in exceſs more than the preceding does in defect. 
The denarius continued to be the current filver money of 
the empire, till Conſtantine ſubſtituted the milliarenſis 
in its ſtead. See Greaves's Diſcourſe of the Denarius, 
in his works, by Dr. Birch, vol. i. p. 235. and Ar- 
buthnot on Coins, p. 15. See Mir.L1ARENSIS and 
PovunD. 
DExAR1US is alſo uſed, in our Law-bcoks, for an Engliſh 


enny. 
— Anglie, qui nominatur fler lingus, retundus fine ton. 
jura, ponderabit 32 grana frumenti in medio ſpice; & 20 
denarii factent unciam; & 12 untie facient libram. Stat. 
Ed. I. De menſuris. . 

DENnAR1vus Dei denotes earne/t- money; called alſo argentum 
Dei, by the French deniers de Dieu, and in ſome parts of 
our country arles. 

Ita qurd neuter morcatorum ab il!» contractu paſſit diſcedere, 
ve / refilre poſiquam denarius Dei inter per ſonas contrahentes 
datus fuernt & receptus, Charti Eduardi J. 

DExARIUS t vtius comitatus, denoted a third part of the pro- 
fits of county courts, When thoſe courts had ſuperior 
juriſdiction, before other courts were erected, two parts 
of the fines, and other profits belonging to them, were 
reſerved to the king, and a third part to the earl of the 

county. Paroch. Ant. 418. | 

DENAR1 de caritats were cuſtomary oblations made to ca- 
thedral churches charged upon parith prieſts; though at 
firſt they were but a giſt of charity for maintaining and 
adorning the biſhop's ſee. 

DEwaRivs St. Petri, See PETER-PENCE. 

DENA'TES, in Antiquity, domeſtic gods, more frequently 
called PENATES. | 

DENCHE”, DEN HEA, or EX DENCUE“, in Heraldry. See 
Daxcae”. 

DENDRITIS, or DExpRAcHaTEs, in Natural Hiftory, a 

ſort of ſlate or agate, whereon are ſeen trees, ſhrubs, 
and other ruſtic figures; repreſented, in miniature, in 
blackiſh or yellowiſh figures ; now called Mochoa ſtones. 
Some rank the dendritis in the claſs of entrochi, which 
they wrongly call ſtone plants : but againſt this it is 
urged, firſt, that the branches of trees, &c. repreſented 
on the dendritis, are never confounded together, nor 
ſhoot acrols each other, as thoſe of entrochi are uſually 

found to do. | — 
Secondly, that the fire ſtrips the dendritis of all its figures, 
without deſtroying the ſtone, or reducing it to aſhes; 
which docs not hold of any entrochus. dee 7ab. Foffils, 
Claſs 5. 
Their true hiſtory is no more than this : the ſtone, or 
ſlate, on which the dendrite moſt frequently occur, is 
ſubject, like our common flints, to imperceptible cracks 
and flaws, into which the ſteams and effluvia from mi- 
nerals, and other foſſile bodies, continually pervading 
the whole ſtructure of the earth, fin ir way, and 
perhaps in ſome caſes water itſelf has been at ſome time 
in them: either water or theſe vapours, we well know, 
may be naturally enough tinged with black, or capable of 
leaving a black tinge on the ſurfaces of the bodies they 
have long remained on; and theſe finding their way into 
the natural cracks or ſmall crevices of the ſtone, have 
from the ſides of theſe inGnuated themſelves farther and 
farther into the maſs, and run into branched figures; or 
the water wherever included has, as the mals of the 
ſtone ſhrunk and contracted in the drying, ſpread and 
diffuſed itſelf into the various detached figures we ſee; 
for all the delineations we find in theſe flones may be re- 
ferred either to theſe looſe detached figures or cloudy 
ſpots, or to thoſe which evidently ariſe ſrom the ſides of 
Cas long cracks or fiſſures. 
That water is continually to this day getting into theſe 
natural crevices of ſtone, and diffuſing itfelf beyond their 
natural limits in irregular, and often in beautifully 
branched figures, \we lee in many of our gravel-pits, 

where many of the larger flints and pebbles being ſtruck 
eaſily fall to pieces at theſe crevices, the ſides of which 
are always either wet, or plainly marked with waters 

| 8 


having been once there; and if from theſe we trace the 
lefſer cracks, we ſhall uſually find numbers of figures 
imperfectly reſembling the delineations in the agates, 
and the very ſame often alſo on their ſurfaces, merely 
the effect of mineral effluvia. | 
From hence it appears, that the figures of the dendritis 
are accidental; and the effect of a colour applied on the 
ſtone not artificially, but by nature. Two poliſhed mar- 
bles being applied on each other, with oil between, upon 
parting them again, the oil running Into certain tracks, 
its imprefſion exhibits divers figures like thoſe on the 
dendritis; the ramification always beginning on the fide 
on which the marbles are begun to be ſeparated. $6 
that it appears, the figures of the dendritis are formed by 
ſome bituminors, vitriolic, ferruginous, or cupreous ex- 
halation, inſinuating between the beds, or ſtrata, of the 
ſtones ; and, accordingly, we actually find, that the den- 
dritis being expoſed to the fire, yields a bituminous ſmell; 
and other experiments prove the exiſtence of the other 
mineral principles. | 
In ſome dendritis, the figures, or ſignatures, penetrate 
quite through; in others they go but to the middle; and, 
in others, not ſo deep. 
On the ſurfaces of the natural crevices of our ſeptatiæ, 
or ludus Helmontii of the harder kinds, we often alſo 
meet with what authors call dendri/e, or ſuliginous deli- 
neations of trees, which are of the very ſame kind with 
thoſe of this agate, and are fo far from being inferior to 
them in beauty, that they even greatly excel them; nay, 
ſo low and poor a ſubſtance as common chalk is not 
without them, but is frequently ſound beautifully marked 
with branches, trees, ſtars, and a thouſand other figures 
like thoſe formed by pulling aſunder two levigating ſtones 
with the fine matter between them, or the ſhooting of 
ſalts in chemical veſſels, or the figures of hoar-froſt on 
our windows. Da Coſta's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 178. Hill's 
Hiſt of Foſſ. p. 473. See AGAaT. 
DENDRANATOMY, from erde, tree, and avaroyuy, 
anatemy, a term uſed by Malpighi, and others, to expreſs 
the diſſection of the ligneous parts of trees and ſhrubs, in 
order to the examination of their ſtructure and ufes. Ga- 
len has uſed the fame word, and taken ſome pains to diſ- 
cover fome of the ſubjeQs of theſe reſearches. There is 
a very remarkable analogy between the parts of ſome 
trees, and thoſe of peculiar parts of animal bodies; and 
Malpighi bas, with great juſtice, uſed the comparative 
anatomy of trees, to explain, by the .formation of the 
galls, and other preternatural tumors on them, the puſ- 
— and other unnatural fleſhy excreſcences on animal 
odies. 
DENDROMETER, from syHpoy, a tree, and wuerpew, I 
meaſure, an inſtrument lately invented by Meſſrs. Dun- 
combe and Whittel, for which they obtained a patent, 
ſo called from its uſe in meaſuring trees. This inſtru- 
ment (Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 39.) conſiſts of a ſemicircle 
A, divided into two quadrants, and graduated from the 
middle ; upon the diameter B there hangs a plummet L 
for fixing the inſtrument in a vertical poſition ; there is 
alſo a chord D parallel to the diameter, and a radius E, 
ng at right angies through the diameter and chord. 
rom a point on the radius hangs an altimeter C, be- 
tween the chord and diameter, to which is fixed a ſmall 
ſemicircle G, and a ſcrew, to conhne it in any poſition. 
The altimeter, which is contrived to form the ſame an- 
gle with the radius of the inſtrument as the tree forms 
with the horizon, is divided from its centre both ways 
into forty equal parts; and theſe parts are again ſubdi- 
vided into halves and quarters. Upon the ſmall ſemi- 
circle G, on which is accounted the quantity of the an- 
gle made by the altumeter and radius, are expreſſed de- 
grees from 60 to 120, being 30 on each quadrant. The 
radius is numbered with the ſame ſcale of diviſions as the 
altimeter. There is alſo a nonius to the ſmall ſemicircle, 
which ſhews the quantity of an angle to every five mi- 
nutes. On the back of the inſtrument the flock M. (Ig. 
40.) of the ſliding- piece is confined to the axis N, which 
moves concentrically 22 to the elevation igdex F 
(fig. 39.) on the oppoſite ſide, to which it is fixed. This 
index is numbered by a ſcale of equal dieiſions with the 
altimeter and radius: at the end of the index is a no- 
nius, by which the angles of elevation above, or of depreſ- 
ſion below the horizon, meaſured upon the ſemicircle of 
the inſtrument, are determined to every five minutes. 
'There is alſo a groove in the radius, that flides acroſs the 
axis by means of a ſcrew I, working between the chord 
and ſemicircle of the inftrument; and this ſcrew ig 
turned by the key O. Upon the ſtock M (fig. 40.) is a 
icing piece P, that always act at right angles with the 
altimeter, by means of a groove in the latter. To the 
ſhank of the ſliding piece is affixed a moveable limb 
which forms the ſame angle with the altimeter as the 
bough forms with the body, or trunk of the ttee. This 
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- viſions. | 
an index R, with teleſcopic 1 * works horizontally | 


- uſe of the ſliding rule. 


DEN 


umb may be of any convenient length, divided into | 


equal parts of the ſame ſcale with all the foregoing di- 
At the extremity of the fixed axis, on a centre, 


upon the moveable limb of the fliding piece. Upon this 
horizontal index R may be fixed a ſmall quadrant T, de- 
ſcribed with any convenient radius from the centre on 
which the index moves, and divided into go degrees, be- 
ginning at a tight line drawn from the centre at right 
angles with the fiducial edge of the faid index; and 


upon the extremity of the axis is a nonius, whereby to | 


determine the quantity of an angle upon the quadrant to 
every hve minures. 


fition, each containing an equal number of degrees. 


Upon theſe arches is meaſured the angle, ſubtending a 


fide equal to the difference of the altitudes of the ob- 
ſerved objects above the plane of the horizon, and whoſe 
baſe is the neareſt diſtance between the perpendiculars, 
in which theſe objects are ſituated. The dendrometer is 
fitted to a theodolite, and may be uſed either with or 
without it, as occaſion requires. | 
The principal uſe of this inſtrument is for meaſuring the 
length and diameter of any tree, perpendicular or ob- 
lique to an horizonral plane, or in any ſituation of the 
lane on which it reſts, or of any figure, whether regu- 
far or icregular, and alſo the length and diameter of the 
boughs by mere inſpection; and the inventors of it 
bave calculated tables, annexed to their account of the 
inſtrument itſelf, by the help of which the quantity of 
timber in any tree is obtained without calculation, or the 
The inſtrument is rectified by 
ſetting it in a perpendicular poſition, by means of the 
plummet, and ſcrewing it to the ſtaff; then the altime- 
ter is placed in the exact poſition of the tree, whether 
perpendicular, reclining, or inclining, and ſcrewed fait. 
1 the tree ſtands on level ground, the horizontal di— 
ſtance from the tree to the axis of the inſtrument is mea- 
fured with a tape fine, and the 1adius is moved with the 
key, till that diſtance be cut upon it by the inſide of the 
diameter: but if the ground be fſlanting, the diſtance 
from the tree to the inſtrument is meaſured, aud the 
elevation index is moved, till the point of the tree from 
which the diſtance was meaſured is ſeen through the 
ſights, and there ſcrewed faſt; and the radius is moved 
backwards or forwards with the key, till this diſtance is 
cut upon the elevation index by the perpendicular line 
of the altimeter ; and the horizontal line will be marked 
upon the radius by the inſide of the diameter. In or- 
der to obtain the length of the tree, the elevation index 
is firſt moved downwards, till the bottom of the tree 
cut by the horizontal wires is obſerved through the 
ſights, and the feet and inches marked by the index 
upon the altimeter below the point of fight, or horizon- 
tal line, are noted down : then the index is moved up- 
wards, till the part to which you would meaſure, cut by 
the horizontal wires, is ſcen, and the feet and inches 
marked on the altimeter above the point of fight, are 
noted: theſe two quantities added together give the ex- 
act length of the tree, which is inſerted in a field- book. 
For the girth of the tree, the circumterence in that part 
where the horizontal diſtance was taken, is meaſured 
with the tape-line z and a ſixth part of the circumference 
is added to the diſtance of the radius, which was before 
cut by the inſide of the diameter, becauſe the tape-line, 


the body of the tree; then the elevation index is Jowered 
to that part of the tree, of which the diameter is to be 
taken and ſcrewed faſt. Set the moveable limb of the 
ſliding piece quite ſtraight, and the edge of the horizontal 
index upon the firſt diviſion of it. Turn the whole in- 
ſtrument about to the left hand, till you ſee, through the 
ſights, the left ſide of the tree cut exactly by the per- 
pendicular wires; then, the inſtrument being fixed, 


move the ſights only upon the ſliding piece, till you ſee 


the right ſide of the tree cut alſo by the perpendicular 
wires; and you will find the true diameter marked by 
the horizontal index on the ſliding piece, which is to 
be entered in a diſtinct column of the field-book. 

For the boughs: let the diſtance on the radius be now 
reduced to its former quantity, and the elevation index 
moved upwards, till the bough is ſeen through the 
ſights, and ſcrewed faſt: ſet the moveable part of the 
ſliding piece in a polition parallel to the bough, and the 


edge of the horizontal index on the firſt diviſion of it. 


Turn the whole inſtrument about, till you fee, through 
the ſights, the ſhoot of the bough, cloſe to the trunk 
cut by the perpendicular wires; then move the tights, 
till you {ce the other end of the bough cut by the ſaid 
wires, and note the feet and inches marked by the ho- 
nzontal index on the moveable limb of the fliding piece, 


which will give the true length of the bough, to be in- 
Vor. II. Ne gz. 


There ate alſo two ſmall circular 
arches 8, 8, ſerving to keep the fights in a parallel po- 
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ſerted in the field-book. And the girth of the bough 
may be obtained, by direCting the fights to that part of 
it, whoſe girth is defired ; then by moving the elevation 
index downward, till you ſee the under ſide of the 
bough cut of the horizontal wires; and there noting the 
feet and inches marked by the faid index on the altime- 
ter: after which let the elevation index be moved up- 
wards, till the upper- ſide of the bough be cut by the hori- 
zontal wires is ſeen ; the feet and inches marked upon the 
altimeter are to be noted as before: the former quantity 
ſubtracted from the latter will give the true diameter of 
the bough, which is entered in the field book. The true 
ſolidity both of the body of the tree, and of the boughs 


may be found from the diameter and lengths in tables cul- 
culated for this purpoſe. * 


The dendrometey, fitted to a theodolite, may be applied 


to meaſoring the heights and diſtances of objects, acteſ- 
ſible or inacceſhble, whether ſituated in planes parallel 
or oblique, to the plane in which the inſtrument is 
placed. It may be alſo uſed for taking all angles, he- 
ther vertical, horizontal, or oblique, in any poſition of 
the planes in which they are formed ; and thus for faci- 
litating the practical operations of engineering, land- 
ſurveying, levelling, mining, &c. and for performing 
the various cafes of plane trigonometry, without calcu» 
lation; of which the inventors have ſubjoined to their 
account of this mftrument many examples. See a Trea- 
tiſe upon the Dendrometer. 


DENDROPHORIA, in Anzquity, the enrrying of one or 


more trees, in ceremony, through a city, at certain feaſts, 
and in honour of certain deities, WNT 

The word is formed of derdesv, tree, and pepe, I bear. 

The dendrophoria was performed at the ſacrifices of Bac- 
chus, Cybele, and the god Sylvanus. Arnobius, lib. v. 
makes mention of that performed in the ſacrifices of the 
mother of the gods. It conſiſted in carrying a pine in 
proceſſion through the city ; which pine was afterwards 
planted in memory of that under which Atys, the fa- 
vourite of this goddeſs, mutilated himſelf. The branches 
of this tree they crowned, in memory of Cybele's doing 
the ſame ; and they covered its trunk with wool, be- 
cauſe the goddeſs covered Atys's breaſt with the ſame ' 
matter. 


T c perſons who performed the office of carrying the tree 
wel called dendrapberi. 

In the Roman hiſtory we find mention made of a com- 
pany, or college of dendrophori, who attended the army; 
and the critics have laboured much to aſſign their office. 
Some hold, that they hewed and faſhioned the wood for 
the tents: others, that they provided the wood neceſſary 
for the military works, machines of war, &c. Salmaſius, 
in his notes to the life of Caracalla by Spartian, owns this 
to be the general opinion of all the learned men of his 
time; but aſſures us, that they were all miſtaken, and that 


the dendrophori of the army were the ſame with thoſe of 
the fealts and ſacrifices. | 


DENEB, an Arabic term, ſignitying 2-:/; uſed by aſtrono- 


mers as a denomination of feveral fixed ſtars. 
Thus deneb elecet ſigniſies the bright {tar in the Lion's tail; 
deneb adigege, that in the Swan's tail, &c. 


DENEB, or ALDENEB Alcahil, in the Mritings of the Arabian 


Phyſicians, the name of the equiſetum or horſe-tail ; there 


is, however, no great dependence to be had on what authors 
ſay of this plant. 


DENIER, the French penny ; a ſmall copper coin, twelve 
in taking rhe diſtance, cannot be applied to- the centre of | 4 ppe , 


whereof make a fol, or French ſhilling. 

The French denier is now about the twenty-third part of 
the Engliſh penny. It is ſubdivided into two mailles, 
and the maille into two oboles. Anciently denier was a 
general name for all fort of monies in France; as num- 
mus for thoſe of Rome. Thus, a piece of gold money 
was called denter dor; ſilvet money, denier Pargent : af- 
ter the ſame manner as the Romans ſaid nummus aureus, 
and nummus argentens. 

There are two kinds of deniers: the one Tournois, the 
other Pariſis; whereof the latter was worth a fourth part 
more than the former, and was called monney royale, or 


forte monnoye, and ſometimes denier d'or, and denier à 


valeur d'or, See MoNsr, &c. 

There are at preſent in France ſeveral little copper pieces, 
which having no proper name, are diſtinguiſhed only by 
their value in deniers : ſuch are the pieces of 36. 30. 24. 
18. 12, 6. 4. and 2 denierss The pieces of 4 and 2 de- 
niers were coined at Straſburg for currency in their pro- 
vince of Alſace, purſuant to the declaration of Sept. 6, 
1695. Thoſe of fix deniert were coined in the mints of 
Aix, Montpelier, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, and Nantz, by 
the edit of 1709, and are little current. Poſt. Dick. 


Comm. 


DENIZEN, from the Britiſh dina/ddyn, man of the city, or 


dineſydd, free of the city, in Law, an alien enfranchiſed 
in England by the king's letters-patent, and donation ; 
M and 
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und thereby enabled, in many reſpecta, to do as the king's | 
native ſubjects do: namely, to purchaſe, poſſeſs, and de- 


viſe lands, &c. DR : 

Denizenſhip is a right inferior to naturalization by parlia- 
ment: for a ſtranger naturalized may inherit Jands by de- 
ſcent which a denizen cannot. Neither can his iſſue, born 
before denization, inherit to him; but his iſſue, born after 
may. No denizen can be of the privy council, or either 


houſe of parliament, or have any aſſice of truſt civil or 
military, or be capable of any grant from the crown. 


Stat. 12 Will. III. cap. 2. 
Add, that, in the charter, whereby a perſon is made A 
denizen, there is uſually fome-clauſe or other, which 


abridges him of that full benefit which natural ſubjects 


enjoy. 
When a man is thus enfranchiſed, he is ſaid to be, a 
dem regis Angliæ, or under the king's proteftion ; till ſuch 


time his goods might be ſeiſed to the king's uſe. 
DENOMINATION, from denomino, of de and nomen, a 


name, 2 name impoſed on any thing, uſually expreſſing 
ſome quality predominant therein. : 

Hence, as the qualities and ſorms of things are of two 
kinds, viz. internal and external, denomination becomes 
twofold. 


DrzxoMINATION, internal, is that founded on the intrinſic 
form: thus Peter is denominated learned on account of 


his learning, which is ſomething internal. 


DExXOMINATION, external, is that founded on, or ariſing 


from the external form. Thus, a wall is ſaid to be ſeen, and 


known, from the viſion and cognition employed upon it; 


and thus Peter is denominated honoured, by reaſon of hon- 
our, which is not in the perſon honoured, but in him 
that honours. 


DENOMINATOR, in Arithmetic, a term only uſed in 


ſpeaking of fractions, or broken numbers. See FRAC- 
TION. 


The denominator of a fraction is the number or letter be- 


low the line; ſhewing into how many parts the integer is 
ſuppoſed to be divided by the fraction. ; 

Thus in the fraction Ir ſeven twelfths, the number 12 is 
the denominator, and ſhews that the integer is here di. 


vided in 12 parts. So in the fraction = b 1s the de- 


nominator. a 
The denominator always repreſents an integer. 
The number above the line, 7, is called the numerator. 


DExoMINATOR of a ratio is the quotient ariſing from the 


diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent. 

Thus 6 is the denominator of the ratio 30: 5, becauſe 
5)3o(6. The denominator is what we otherwiſe call the 
exponent of the ratio. 


DE NON re/identia clerici regis, in Lau, the name of an 


ancient writ, the form whereof fee 2 Inſt. fol. 624. for 
excuſing a parſon employed in the king's ſervice for non- 
rehdence. 


DENS canis, in Botany. See Doc's Tooth, | 
DENSHIRING #f land, in Agriculture, is the caſting parings 


of earth, turf, and ſtubble, into heaps, which when dried 
are burnt to aſhes, for a compoſt on poor barren land, 
This method of improvement is uſed, on taking in and 
encloſing common waſte grounds. In many parts of Eng- 
land this is called burn- beating; but in Staffordſhire, and 
other countries they term it den/hiring of land. See 
BURNING of land. | 


DENSITY, Den/itas, that property or habitude of bodies 


whereby they contain ſuch a quantity of matter, under 
ſuch a bulk. 
Accordingly, a body that contains more matter than an- 
other, under the ſame bulk, is ſaid to be denſer than the 
other. | | 
Den/ity ſtands in oppoſition to rarity. ; 
Hence, ſince the mals is proportional to the gravity, a denſer 
body is ſpecifically heavier than a rarer; and a ſpecifically 
heavier is denſer than a ſpecifically lighter. 
The denſities, and bulks of bodies, are two great points, 
whereon all mechanics, or laws of motion, turn : it is an 
axiom, that bodies of the ſame den/ity contain equal maſſes 
under equal bulks. If the bulks of two bodies be equal, 
their den/ities are as their maſſes : conſequently the den- 
fities of equal bodies are as their gravities. If two bodies 
have the ſame denſity, their maſſes are as their bulks : 
and hence, the gravities of bodies of the ſame den/ity are 
in the ratio of their bulks. The maſſes of two bodies 
are in a ratio compounded of their den/aties and bulks ; 
contequently, their gravities are in the ſame ratio ; and 
if their maſſes or gravities be equal, their denſities are re- 
ciptocally as their bulks. The den/itizs of any two bodies 
are in ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their 
maſſes, and the reciprocal one of their bulks. Thus, let 
D repreſent the denſity, M the magnitude or bulk, and 


Q the maſs or weight of one body; and d, m, 9, thoſe 
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reſpectſully of another: then we ſhall have D = Q 


and d= , and therefore D. : £; and DM 
m 


=Q md; whence the preceding propoſitions may be 
ealily deduced. 
The Peripatetics define denſity a ſecondary quality, where- 
by a body is full of itſelf; its parts cobeting . any 
interſtice. So that the form of denſity conſiſts in the im- 
mediate coherence of parts. Hence Prophyry in his 
Predicaments defines a denſe body, that whole parts ate 
recs ſo near each other, that no other body can come 
etween them; as gold. 
The efficient cauſe of den/ity they uſually attribute to cold. 
Scaliger. and ſome others, attribute it to moiſture. Many 
of the moderns take the ſmallneſs of the parts of bodies, 
to contribute much to their denſity : as by this means the 
pores are left the ſmaller: though it is added, that the 
den/ity of bodies does not only depend on the ſmallneſs of 
the pores, but alſo of their fſewneſs; fo far are we from 
having any body abſolutely den/e in the ſenſe of the an- 
cients, that gold itſelf, the den/e/? and heavieſt of all na- 
tural bodies, fir Iſaac Newton obſerves, contains a great 
deal more pore, or vacuity, than ſubſtance. 
When the preſſures of two liquids are equal, the quantities 
of matter in columns, which have equal baſes do not differ; 
wherefore the bulks, that is, the heights of the co- 
lumus, are inverſely as the den/itiesz whence may be de- 
duced a method of comparing them together. For if in 
communicating tubes there be different fluids, and they 
remain at reſt, their preſſures are equal; and by meaſur- 
ing their altitudes, the ratio of the derſties is found. 
The den/ittes of liquids are alſo compared together by im- 
merging a ſolid imo them: for if a ſolid lighter than the 
liquids to be compared together, be immerſed ſucceſſively 
into different liquids, the immerſed parts will be inverſely 
as the denſities of the liquids, For, becauſe the ſame ſo- 
lid is made uſe of, the portions of the different liquors, 
which in every caſe would fill the ſpace taken np by the im- 
merſed parts, are of the ſame weight; therefore the bulks 


of thoſe portions, that is, the immerſed parts themſclyes, 
arc inverlely as the denſities. 


DENSITY of the air is a property that has much employed 


the late philoſophers, ſince the diſcovery of the Torri- 
cellian experimeat, and the air-pump. 

It is demonſtrated, that in the ſame veſſel, or even in 
veſſels communicating with each other, at the ſame diſtance 
from the centre, the air has every where the ſame denſity. 
The dey/ity of the air always increaſes in proportion to the 
compreſſion, or the compreſſing powers. 

And hence, the lower air is always denſer than the upper 
yet the den/ity of the lower air is not proportional to the 
weight of the atmoſphere, by reaſon of heat and cold, 


which makes conſiderable alterations as to rarity and den/iry. 


If the air be rendered den/er, the weight of bodies there- 
in is diminiſhed ; and if rarer, increaſed ; becauſe bodies 
loſe more in heavier than lighter mediums. 

And hence, if the denſity of the air be ſenſibly altered, 
bodies equally heavy in a lighter air, if their ſpecific gra- 
vity be conſiderably different, will have their equilibrium 
taken away in a denſer air, and the ſpeciſically heavier 
will proponderate; which is the foundation of the Ma - 


NOMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring the alterations in 
the den/ity of the air. 


Dexs1Ty of the planets; in homogeneous, unequal, ſpheri- 


cal bodies, the gravities on their ſurfices are as their dia- 
meters, if the den/iries are equal. But if the bodies be 
equal, the gravities will be as the denſities. Therefore in 
bodies of unequal bulks and denſities, the gravity will be 
in a compound ratio of the diameters and den/ities 3 con- 
ſequently the denſities will be at the gravities divided by 


the diametcrs, and therefore in the ſeveral bodies as 
follow, viz. 


In the Sun. Jupiter. Saturn, Earth. Moon. 
10000 9385 6567 39539 48971 
Or 254 19 15 100 1231 
As it is not likely that theſe bodies are homogeneal, the 
denſities here determined are not ſuppoſed to be true ; but 
rather the mean der/ities, or ſuch as the bodies would 


have if they were homogeneal, and of the ſame maſs of 
matter and magnitude. 


DENTAL, DENTAL 1s, from dens, a tooth, is applied to 


certain letters, in the pronunciation whereof the teeth have 
a principal ſhare, 
Grammarians, and eſpecially the Hebrew ones, diſtin- 


yum — letters into dental, labial, guttural, lingual, pa- 
a » * 


DEN'TALIS, or DEN TAU ux, is a kind of univalve ſhell, 


which the apothecaries are ordered to pulvetize, and uſe 
in (ſeveral medicaments, as an alkali. 


The 


The genuine dentolis, deſcribed by M. Tournefort, is of 
a tubular, or conical form, about three inches long; of 
a ſhining greeniſh-white colour; hollow, light, and di- 
vided lengthwiſe by parallel lines running from top to 
bottom. It is about the thickneſs of a quill, and bears 
ſome reſemblance to a dog's tooth, whence its name. 
The dentalium is a genus of the teſlacea worms, in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. 

It is very ſcarce; and therefore, in lieu of it, they uſually 
ſubſtitute a ſhell of divers colours found among the ſand 
when the ſea is withdrawn; but not channelled, or fluted 
like the denta/rs. | 

Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, makes 
mention of two ſpecies of dentalia : the firſt commonly 
enough found about the iſland of Guernſey, &c. being 
a long, ſlender, white pipe, a little bending and taper- 
ing, and open at both ends; the other properly called 
entalium, longer and thicker than the former; and be- 
ſides, ſtreaked with ridges : whence the Italian term in- 
taglia. See Tab. III. of Foſſils, Claſs q. See ENTALLIUM. 
There are two principal kinds of them, the one ſmooth, 
the others ſtriated. Of the ſmoorh kind, ſome are all over 
white, others are tipped with red at the end ; and of the 
ſtriated ones, ſome are al:ogether white, others are green, 
and. in ſome the ſtriæ are more prominent, in others 
fainter, eſpecially in the lefſer ones, See Tab. of Shelis 
Ns 


This ſhell is alſo called dentalium and fyringites. Taken 
inwardly, it is uſed as an alkali to ſweeten acids, to ſtop 
a looſeneſs of the belly, and for ſpitting of blood. It 1s 
alſo uſed externally as a drier. 

DENTALIUM. See the peceeding article. 

DENTARIA, in Botany. See LoorH-wokr. 

DENTATED Leaf, in Botany. See Le Af. 

DEN TEU, indented, toothed. See INDENTED. 

DExTED verge, among Botaniſts, is applied to ſuch leaves 
of plants as are notched, or jagged about the edge or rim : 
of theſe ſome are fine dented; others large, or deep dented, 
i. e. cut into the leaf. See Lear. 

DENTED wheel, rota DENTATA. See WHEEL. 

DENTES, in Anatomy. See TrETH. | : 

DENTEX, in /chthyology, the name of a ſea-fiſh, caught in 

t plenty in the Mediterranean, and common in the 
markets of Italy. See SYnoDON. © 
It is a well-taſted fiſh, and is caught of five or ſix, and 
ſometimes ten pounds weight : it 18 ſomewhat broad and 
flat in its ſhape, yet conſiderably thick and long. Its 
head is flatted, its ſnout very long, and its back ridged 
and ſharp; its back and ſides are of a duſky yellowiſh 
green colour, and ſometimes, in the full grown tiſn, pur- 
pliſh, always ſpotted with very bright blue and black ſpots ; 
the back and gill-fins have each a black ſpot near their 
origin, and their belly fins are yellow. 
The teeth are diſpoſed in a fingle row in each jaw, and 
there are at diſtances four, which are longer and broader 
than the teſt, and look like the canine reeth of men, or 
of quadrupeds : it is from theſe that it has its name, and 
theſe as well as the the reſt of the teeth arc in this fiſh co- 
vered with lips, as in quadrupeds ; its tail is forked, and 
its (ſcales are very large. Geſner. 

DENTICLES, or DExT11.s, in Architecture, an ornament 
in cornices, bearing ſome reſemblance to teeth; parti- 


cularly affected in the Ionic and Corinthian orders; and | 


of late alſo in the Doric. 
They are cut on a little ſquare member, properly called 
denticulus ; and the notches, or ornaments themſelves, 
dentils ; by the Italians, dentelli, and denticoli, from dens, 
tooth, as having the appearance of a ſet of teeth. 
Anciently dentils were ſcarce ever uſed but in the Ionic 
cornice ; yet we find them in the remains of the theatre 
of Marcellus; and this is an argument with ſome, that 
Vitruvius had not the direction of that building. Virtu- 
vius preſcribes the breadth of each dentil, or tooth, to 
be half its height; and the metopa, or interval between 
each two, he orders to be two thirds of the breadth of 
the dente/, lib. iii. cap. 4. 
The ſame author, cap. ii. of his fourth book, obſerves, 
that the Greeks never uſed deniuls underneath modillions, 
becauſe modillions repreſent purlins, and dent/s repre. 
ſent ends of rafters, which can never be placed under- 
neath purlins. 
The Romans were not ſo ſcrupulous as to this decorum ; 
excepting in the Pantheon, where there are no dentils un- 
der the modillions, neither in the portico, nor in the in- 
fide of the building. | 

DENTICULI Elephantis, in the Hiſtory of Shells, a name 
given by many authors to the dentale, a ſmall ſhell of the 
tubulus marinus kind, which is ſome wat bent and pointed 
at one end, and in ſome meaſure repreſents the elephant's 
ruſk. See DENTAL 1s. 

DENTIFORMIS proce{us, the ſame as Prrexo1DEs. 

DENTIRFICE, from dens, a tooth, and frico, 1 rub, in Me. 


þ 


| 


0 


dicine, tooth-powder ; a remedy to rub the teeth, in order 


to cleanſe, or faſten them. 
There are dentifrices of divers kinds and forms ; ſome in 


' form of a powder, compoſed of corals, pumice-ſtone, 


ſalt, alum, egg-ſhells, crabs-claws, hartſhorn, cuttle- 
bone, tartar vitriolated, &c. Others in form of an elec- 
tary, conſiſting of the ſame powders mixed up with 
honey. 

There are others, prepared with roots boiled with alum, 
and dried in the oven. Others in form of a liquor, 
drawn by diſtillations from drying herbs, and aſtringent 
medicines. 

The Dutch hold butter the beſt ntifrice, to keep teeth 
white and ſound ; and the Spainards, urine. 

The generality of operators for the teeth allow acids, 
ſuch as ſpirit of vitriol, &c. to be the readieſt of all 


. dentifricer, to take off the ſoulneſs and yeliowneſs of the 


teeth; but though they allow that theſe render them 
whire, for the preſent, they diſcountenance a frequent 
uſe of them, as wearing away too much of the teeth, 
and injuring the gums. 

Tachenius attacks ſpirit of vitriol even in a ſtronger man- 
ner, and afhrms that it cannot anſwer the firſt purpoſe 
of making the teeth white : he alledges, that the mixture 
of ſpirit of vitriol, with any white alkali, produces a 
yellowith colour, not a white one. It is evident that 
our ſweat and all other matter, tranſpiring through the 
portes, is of an alkaline nature, and there continually 
tranſpires through the gums ſomething of this kind, 
which lodging itſelf upon the teeth, muſt needs mix 
with the remains of the ſpirit of vitiiol left on them in 
the cleaning; and, by that means, the whiteneſs at firſt 
given will gradually go off; and the yellow, which is 
the natural reſult of an alkali, with ſpirit of vitriol, will 
appear in its place, Tachenii Hippocrat. Chym. 


DENTIL, in Architecture. See DENTICLES. 
DENTILARIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 


thors call the plumbogs, or LEADWORT, 


DEN THISCALPRA, from dens, tosth, and ſcalpr um, ſcreping 


in/irument, in Surgery, an inſtrument for ſcouring yellow, 
livid, or black teeth; to which being applied near the 
gums, it ſcrapes off the foul morhid cruſt. Some of 
theſe inſtruments are furniſhed with narrow points; 
others with broader, and with edges; and ſome again 


are faſciſorm; but all of them adapted to one and the 
ſame handle. 


DENTIVION, Dentitio, the act of breeding or cutting 


the tecth. 


The time of dentition, is uſually from about the ſixth or 
ſeventh month to the age of twenty. The inciſeres come 
firſt ; then the canini; after them the molares : fo that at 
the end of the ſecond year, in general, a child is fur- 
niſhed with ten teeth in each jaw, called the milk- teeth; 
this is the firſt dentition. heſe generally laſt till the 
ſixth or ſeventh year, when they fall ſucceſſively without 
any conſiderable pain, and are ſucceeded by others, till 
the fourteenth or fifteenth year. The ſeventh year is 
uſually the period of the ſecond dentition : it often happens 
at this period, ſays an ingenious dentiſt, Mr. Magenis, that 
the roots of the milk-teeth are too firmly fixed, to give way 
to the progreſſive growth of the ſucceeding ones, which 
are in a ſoft feeble ſtate, and incapable of forcivg their 
way in proper order. In this caſe the new teeth be- 
come indented, and otherwiſe deformed ; .and by forcing 
their way on either ſide of the mk-fteth, form a double 
row, and aſſume the appearance of ſupernumerary teeth: 
and beſides, the root of the milk-tooth is ſometimes 


united in the ſocket with the root of the adult tooth, 


thus forming one root with two diſtinct teeth in the 
crown ; in conſequence of which, the partitions of the 
ſockets are immoderately diſtended and weakened, and 
become incapable of retaining the flamina in their diſtinct 
alveoli or ſockets. It will therefore require peculiar at- 
tention, to determine when an extraction of the milk- 
teeth is neceſlary, whether they be faſt or looſe in their 
ſockets, in order to inſure a quicker growth and a beau- 
tiful arrangement of the ſucceeding fet. This ſecond 
dentztion produces the four firſt great dentes molares, one 
at either extremity of both jaws: and from the tenth to 
the fifteenth year a third dentition happens, which fur= 
yiſhes ſour other great molares, one cloſe by each of the 
former. The molares of the ſeventh year are ſubject to a 
caries and early decay, which is ſometimes attended with 
violent inflammations, tumors, and ulcerations of the 
gums. When theſe ſymptoms appear, and before the 
ulcer corrodes deeply, it will be neceſſary to extract the 
tooth, which will commonly remove theſe dreadful 
ſymptoms. It has been obſerved, that in ſome caſes the 
increaſed ſize of the milares forces and diſtends the 
lower jaw beyond its proper place, ſo that the lower 
teeth project as they approach to the upper ones; and a 
timely extractionof the two great grindets in the lower 


jaw, 


D E O 


jaw, whether they are decayed or not, has been tecom- 
mended for preventing this e. About the twen- 
tieth year comes the laſt dentition, which gives the four 
extreme dentes molaret, called dentes ſapientiæ, becauſe they 
come after puberty. 

Dentition, Hippocrates obſerves, is uſually preceded with 
an itching of the gums, and with convulſions, fevers, 
and looſeneſſes ; eſpecially when the canine teeth are cut. 
Moſt of theſe ſymptoms - Dr. Liſter, on this paſſage of 
Hippocrates, obſerves, happen to birds upon moulting, 
or calling their feathers; on which occaſion alſo they 

become mute and ſullen, 

The germen, or ſeed of the tooth, ſays Dolzus, is a 
tender mucous matter, like the white of an egg, con- 
tained in the cells, or alveoli, of the jaw-bone, which 
grows harder and bigger every day, till it be fit to break 
through the gum. In this rupture the poor child is af- 
flifted with terrible ſymptoms, inflammations of the 
Jaws, gripes, wakings, inquietude, terrors, dejections, 
Jenn ſalivation, epilepſy, abſceſſes, and frequently 
eath. 
There are two terms or periods of dentition; the one, 
when the tooth makes its firſt endeavour to get out of the 
maxillary bone, and wherein the outer and upper part 
of the gum uſes to be encompaſſed with a whitilh circle; 
the other, when the tooth, conſiderably enlarged in 
bulk, renders the gum tumid, aud ſtrives with all its 
force to break its way through the ſame. The remedies 
againſt the ſymptoms of dentition are abſorbents, and 
entle purgatives. 

f the fever be high, bleeding will be neceſſary : though 
this is an evacuation which children bear the worſt of 
any. Sydenham ſays, that in fevers occatoned by den- 
titzon, he never found any remedy ſo effectual as two, 
three, or four drops of ſpirit of hartſhorn, in « ſpoontul 
of ſimple water, given every four hours. It may be 
given from five d:ops to fifteen or twenty, according to 
the age of the child; and when coſlivenets does not for- 
bid it, three or four drops of laudanum may be added to 
each doſe. In convulſion fits, a bliſtering plaſter may 
be applied betwixt the ſhoulders, or one behind each ear. 
A ſmall Burgundy pitch plaſter between the ſhoulders 
has been ſometimes applied, when children are cutting 
their teeth; and has been found to eaſe the tickling 
cough which attends teething. The gums may be 
rubbed with a little fine honey three or four times a day : 
and children ſhould be always ſupplied with ſomething 
that would yield a little to the preſſure of the gums, as a 
crult of bread, a wax-candle, a bit of liquorice-root, 
&c. Cutting the gums 1s ſeldom of any uſe ; however, 
in obſtinate caſes it ought to be tried. The food of chil- 
dren ſhould at this time be light, and their nerves braced 
by ſufficient exerciſe without doors, the uſe of the cold 
bath, &c. With theſe precautions, there would be little 
occaſion for teething necklaces, and other abſurd amu- 
lets, which are often worn under the notion of aiding 
dentition. 

DENUDATION, from de, and nudus, naked. See ExFo- 
LIATION. 

DENUNCIATION, Denunciatis, a ſolemn publication, or 
promulgation of any thing. 
All veſſels of enemies are lawful prize after denunciation, 
or proclamation of war. 

'The deſign of the denunciation of excommunicated per- 
ſons is, that the ſentence may be the more fully exe- 
cuted ; that the perſons may be known, the entrance 
into the church refuſed them, and that other people 
may be warned not to have any communicatioa with 
them. 

DEOBSTRUENTS, from de, and eb/iruo, Iobſtrudt, are ſuch 
medicines as open obſtructious. | 

here is ſomething farther iutimated by deeb/?rurnt than 
by drtergent : for a medicine may be degb/iruent that is 
not in the ſtricteſt ſenſe deter gent: as, in effect, are molt 
of thoſe which are made of metalline ſubſtances, ſuch as 
ſteel and mercury ; which obtain the appellation deob- 
ſtruents from their acting by their natural weight, whereby 
they increale the momentum of the circulating fluid, 
and make it ftrike againſt the ſecretory outlets with 
greater force z becauſe the momentum, or vis percuſſianis, 
of all projectiles, of which kind is a circulating fluid, is 
as their ſolidities, ſuppoſing their velocities equal. The 
more, therefore, the animal fluids are ſaturated with 
denſe and ſolid particles, with the greater force the 
diſtend the veſſels, and the more ealily break through, 
where the {truQture favours their eſcape; and upon that 
account are medicines which add to theſe qualities in the 
fluids called deob/iruents, DR ER 
DEODAND, in our Cu/toms, a thing given, or forfeited, 
as it were, to God, for the pacification of his wrath in 
a caſe of miſadventure, whereby a man or woman comes 
to a vioient end, without the fault of any reaſonable 
creature, — 6 2 | 


* 


| 
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As, if a horſe ſtrike his keeper, and kill him; if a man 
in driving a cart falls, ſo that the cart-wheel runs over 
him, and preſſes him to death; if one be felling a tree, 
and gives warning to the ſtanders by, to take care of them - 
ſelves, yet a man is killed by the fall thereof: in the firſt 
place, the horſe; in the ſecond, the cart-wheel, or the 
cart and horſes ; and in the third, the tree, is Deo dandus, 
to be given to God, that is, to the king, to be diſtributed 
to the poor by this almoner, for expiation of this unh:ppy 
event; though effected by unreaſonable creatures, ot in- 
animate ſubſtances. 


Omnia qua movent ad mortem ſunt deodands. 
What moves to death _ h 
Is de:dand. 


This law ſeems to be an imitation of that in Exodus, 
chap. xxi, Jf an ox gore a man, or a woman, with his horn, 
ſo that he die, the ox ſhall be flaned to death, and his fleſh not 
be eat; ſo ſhall bis owner be innocent, 

Fleta ſays, the deodand, is to be ſold, and the price diſ- 
tributed to the poor, for the ſoul of the king, his anceſtors, 
and all faithful people departed this life. 

It was originally deſigned, in the ſuperſtitious times of 
popery, as an expiation for the ſouls of ſuch as were 
ſnatched away by death; and was given to the church in 
order to procure the ſoul of ſuch deceaſed perſon to be 
prayed out of purgatory, 


DE ONERANDO pro rata portionis, in the law of Eng- 


land, a writ that lies where one 1s diſtrained for a rent 
that is to be paid proportionally by others; thus, if a 
man holds ten acres of land by fealty, and ten ſhillings 
rent, of the king : and aliens, one acre to one, and an- 
other to another, in fee; and afterwards the ſheriff diſ- 
trains only one of them for the rent; he that is ſo dif- 
trained may have his writ for this relief, 


DEOPPILATIVE, from di and eppils, Ielſiruef, a remedy 


proper to ſoften, teſolve, and remove obſtructions. See 
OBSTRUCTION. 

Deoppilatives are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
deobfiruents. See DEOBSTRUENT. 


DEOSCULATION, D-o/culatio, in Antiquity, one of the 


molt ancient forms of ADORATI1ON, 


DEPART, a method of refining, or ſeparating gold from 


ſilver by means of aqua fortts. 

There are three ways of refining gold ; the firſt by anti- 
mony, the ſecond by ſublimate; and the third, which 
is the moſt uſual, by aqua fortzs, The two former, ſee 
under REFINING. 

For the operation of the depart, they take at the rate of 
one pound of impure gold, and two or three of filver ; 
theſe they fuſe together in a crucible, and, when fuſed, 
caſt them into cold water, where they become divMed 
into grains of the bigneſs of peas. Theſe grains taken 
out, and dried by the fire, are put in a departing veſſel, 
which is a ſtone matraſs, and to the metal are added 
four pounds of agua fortis. Then taking the veſſel, they 
ſet it on the coals, and in about an hour's ſpace the re- 
ſining is done. For, upon opening the veſſel, they find 
nothing appear therein but the 4% fortis, and the gold 
reduced into a calx, or ſand ; the ſilver being all diſſolved 
and imbibed by the liquor. 

To raiſe the gold to its due fineneſs, they uſually give it 
the aqua fortis again and again; uling for the firſt time 
half a pound, and for the ſecond a quarter of a pound of 
the water, to eight ounces of metai. If the third water 
be found good and clear, the operation is ended: and 
the calx of the gold, being waſhed in repeated waters 
is melted down again in a crucible, firſt by a gentle, 
and afterwards a vehement fire, to be caſt into ingots, 
or wedges. f 
It muſt be added, that the ſilver, with the impurities of 
the gold, is ſo thoroughly incorporated with the water 
that to the eye there does not apprar any thing beſide the 
pure liquid; yet is not this filver loſt. To recover it 
again out of the menſtruum, they divide their ſtock of 
agua fortis into ſeveral ſtone veſſels, which they fill vp 
with ſpring water, obſerving to put ſeven or eight times 
as much of this, as that. "This done, in each veſſel the 
put a quantity of copper; and leaving the whole ſor 
twenty-four hours, at the end thereof they find the ſpirits 
of the aqua fortis have quitted the filver, and are with 
the copper, leaving the former in form of a calx, or in- 
corporated aſhes at bottom, This calx, being dried, is 
melted into an ingot, with a little ſaltpetre. 

To huſband the aqua fortis, and make it ferve again for a 


. lecond operation, they diſtil it in an earthen, or glaſs 


alembic; and when the diſtillation is about a third over 
change the recipient. The water of the firlt recipient 
ſerves for the firſt operation of d:parting, and the reſt 
for the ſubſequent ones. 

If the aqua fortis, having quitted the filver, and being 
united wich the copper, be then filtrated, it is called 
agua ſecunda; in which if you ſteep an iron plate ſome 


hours, 


hours, you will have another departure : for the men- 
firuum will let go the copper, and prey- on the iron, 
leaving the copper in powder on the iron plate. And 
filtrating this folution, you may get the iron- out of 
it, by laying in it a piece of laprs calaminaris; for the 
iron in that caſe will depart to the bottom, and the cala- 
mine be diſſolved. And if you again filtrate this water, 
and pour on it the liquor of fixed nitre, you will have 
another depart, the calamine precipitating to the bottom. 
And laſtly, filtrating this water, as before, and evaporat- 
ing par! of it, you will have cryſtals of faltpetre. Sce 
ASSAYING, and QUARTATION. 

DEPARTERS of gold and fi ver. 
FiNERS. 

DEPARTMENT, in Furi/pr dence, ſignifies diſtribution, 
diviſion, or allotment of certain employments among 
ſeveral perſons. Thus the great officers of ſtate, &c. 
have each their ſeveral departments and the buſineſs of 
the ſecretaries of {tate in particular, is generally divided 
into two partitions; the one officiating for the ſouthern, 
the other tor the northern department :- though ſometimes 

another is added on particular occaſions, 

DePARTMENT, in Architecture, that part of an edifice, 
deſtined ſor ſome peculiar purpoſe : as in a palace, the 
department of the kitchen, of the ſtables, &c. 

DEPARTURE, or DeyarTeR, in Law, a term properly 

applied to a perſon, who firſt pleading one thing in bar 
of an action, and that being replied to, waves it, and 
inſiſts on ſomething different from his firlt plea. 
Or, it may be applied to a plaintiff, who in his replication 
ſhews a new matter different from that in his declaration. 
So if a man plead a general agreement in bar, and in 
his rejoinder allege a ſpecial one, it ſhall be adjudged a 
departure in pleading. The defendant hereupon demur- 
eth, becauſe it was a departure from the declaration. 
Coke, part ii. fol. 147. 

DEPARTURE in deſpite of the court, is when the tenant, or 
defendant, after appearing to the action brought againſt 
him, and having a day over in the ſame term, does not 
appear at the day, but makes a default. This is a de- 
par ture in deſpite of the court; and therefore he ſhall be 
condemned. 

The d-parture is always on the part of the tenant, or de- 
fendant; and its entry is, Qued prædictus A, licet folem- 
niter exattus, non revenit, fed in contemptum curie recſſit. 

DrPARTURE, in Navigatisu, is the eaſting, or weſting of a 
ſhip, with reſpec to the meridian from which it departed 
or failed. Or, it is the difference of longitude, either eaſt 
or weſt, between the preſent merivian the ſhip is under, 
and that where the laſt reckoning or obſervation was made. 
This departure, any where but under the equator, muſt 
be accounted according to the number of miles in a de- 
gree proper to the parallel the ſhip is under. 

DEPESTA, in Antiquity, a wine veſſel which the Sabines, 
on any feſtival day, fet on the table of their gods. 

DEPHLEGMATION, in Chemi/try, is the act of purify- 
ing, or clearing a fluid of its phiegm, or water. 

This is performed either by EVAPORATION, or by diſ- 


See DEPART, and 


tilling the ſpirit, or other fluid, again and again; by | 


which means the ſpirituous part ariſes, and leaves the 
phlegm, or water, behind. When'the ſpitit is thus diſ- 
engaged of all its phlegm, or, at leaſt, as much as it can 
be, it is called a dephlegmated ſpirit. 
Dephlegmation is allo called CONCENTRATION, particu- 
larly when acids are the ſubject. | 

DEPILA'CORY, in Medicine, x plaſter, or medicine, ap- 
lie on any hairy place, in order to bring off the hair. 
The word is formed of the particle de, and pilus, hair. 
Depilator ies are principally compoſed of lime and orpiment, 
which is very cauſtic, and even a dangerous mineral. 

DEPONENTY, Deponens, in the Latin Grammar, a term 
applied to verbs wkich have active ſignifications, but 
paſſive terminations, or conjugations, and want one of 

their participles paſhve. 
Such is minor, I threaten, which has for participles mi- 
nans, minaturus, and minatus, but no minandus, which 
ſhould be the participle paſlive. 
They are called deponents, as having depoſited, or laid 
alide their pathve ſigniſication. 

Derontwr, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon who makes a depo- 
ſition or aſhdavit, | | 

DEPOPU LATION, the act of waſting, deſtroying, de- 
folating, or unpeopling a place. Coke, Inſtit. part iii. 
fol. 204. 

DEPOPULATORES agrorum, in our Statutes, ſuch as 
depopulate or diſpeople lands. | 
It appears by the ſtatute 4 ten. IV. c. 2. that theſe were 
great offenders by the ancient law, and that the appeal 
or indictment againſt them ought not to be in a general, 
but in a {ſpecial manner. "They got their name of depo- 
2 «grorum, becauſe by proſtrating or decaying the 
1ouſes and habitations of the king's people, they depopu- | 
late towns. Coke, 3 Inſt. fol. 204. 
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| DEPORTATION, from por to, J carry away, a ſort of 

' baniſhment in uſe among the Romans, whereby ſome 
iſland, or other place, was allotted to a criminal for the 
place of his abode, with a prohibition from ſtirring out 
of the ſame on pin of death. 
Ulpian makes this difference between deportation and 
relegutton; that the former confined the party to one cer- 
tain place for ever; whereas relegation was frequently 
revoked, and allowed the exile a little more liberty. 
By deportation a perſon loſt the rights of a Roman 
citizen. 

DEPOSIT, Depeſtum, a thing put into the hands of an- 
other, to be kept gratis. 
The civilians divide depsſitum into ſimple and judiciary. 

DeyrosrT, Judiciary, is that whoſe property is conteſted 
between ſeveral perſons, and depoſited in the hands of 
ſome third perſon, by decree of a judge. 

Deeos:T, Simple, is either voluntary, or neceſſary. Ne- 
ceſſary is that done in caſe of hoſtility, ſhipwreck, fire, 
& c. 
Innholders are reſponſible for the baggage brought to 
them, as being a neceſſary depoſit. 

DEPOSITARY, in the French law, a perſon entruſted as 
keeper, or guardian of any thing. 
Ordinary depoſitaries are not to warrant the thing left with 
them, in caſe it be loſt, or ſtolen. They are only to 
anſwer for a fraud, or breach of faith; not for negli- 
gence. But a neceſſary depoſitary, as an innkeeper, is ac- 
countable for a theft or robbery, if there have been any 
negligence in the caſe: and by the Engliſh law, even 
whether there were any negligence or not. 

DEPOSITIO, in Grammar, is a name which the Latins 
gave to the final cadence, which terminates, as it were, 
the meaſure of the verſe. The Greeks called it ano5ouw, 
and xalaxetiv, Hence atiſeth the diſtinction of verſe into 
four ſpecies, viz. acatalectic, catalectie, brachycatalectic, and 
hypercatulettic. 

DEPOSITION, Depoſitio, among the Ancients, a ceremony 
obſerved immediately upon a perſon's expiring, and was 
a folemn manner of laying the corpſe upon the ground. 
See BURIAL. 


Deros:T1oON, in Law, a teſtimony given in court by a 
witneſs upon oath. | 
In chancery, depoſition is a teſtimony ſet down in writing, 
by way of anſwer to the interrogatories exhibited in 
chancery, where ſuch witneſs is calied deponent. 
DEeos1T10N is allo uſed for the ſequeſtering, or depriving 
a perſon of his dignity and office. 
This depyetion only differs from abdication, in that the 
latter is ſuppoſed voluntary, and the act of the dignitary, 
or officer himſelf ; and the former of compulſion, being 
the act of a ſuperior power, whoſe authority extends 
thereto. Some ſay the deps/ation, and ſome the abdica- 
tion of king James II. 
Depoſition does not differ from deprivation : we ſay indif- 
ferently, a depoſed, or deprived bithop, official, &c. 
Depoſinon differs from ſuſpenſion, in that it abſolutely 
and for ever ſtrips or diveits a prieſt, &c. of all dignity, 
office, &c. whereas ſuſpenſion only prohibits, or reſtrains, 
the exerciſe thereof. 
Depeſition only differs from degradation, in that the latter 
is more formal, and attended with more-circumſtances, 
than the former ; but m effe& and ſubſtance they are the 
ſame; thoſe additional circumſtances being only matter 
of ſhew, firſt ſet on foot out of zeal and indignation, 
and kept up by cuſtom, but not warranted by the laws 
or canons. Sce DEGRADATION. 
DEPOT, in Military Language, denotes a particular place 
at the tail of the trenches, out of the reach of the cannon 
of the place, where the troops commonly aſſemble, that 
are ordered either to attack the outworks, or to ſupport 
the troops in the trenches, when there is reaſon to ima- 
gine that the beſieged intend to make a vigorous attack. 
DeroT alſo Ggnifies a temporary magazine tor forage, 
faſcines, gabions, tools, &c. neceſſary for the ſupport of 
an army, or for carrying on a ſiege. 
DEPRECATION, from deprecor, I intreat, in Rhetoric, 
a figure whereby the-orator invokes the aid or aſſiſtunce 
of ſome one; or prays for ſome great evil or puniſhment 
to befall him who ſpeaks falſely, either himſelf, or his 
adverſary. 
DEPRECATORY, or DEPRECAaTI1vE, in Theelegy, a term 
applied to the manner of performing ſome ceremonies in 
the ſorm of prayer. | 
Among the Greeks, the form of abſolution is depreca- 
tory; being conceived in theſe terms, May God abjolve 
you / whereas in the Latin, and even in ſome of the 
reformed churches, it is in the declarative form, I abjoluve 


ou. | 
DEPRESSED Leaf, in Bitany. See LEAF. 
DEPRESSION of equations. See EQUATION. 
DEPRESSION of the pele. So many degrees as you fail, or 
travel from the pole 8 the equator, ſo many you 
are 
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are ſaid to depreſs the pole, becauſe it becomes, reſpeclive- 
ly, ſo much lower, or nearer to the horizon. | 

DEPRESSION of the vi/ible horizon, denotes its ſinking or 
dipping below the true horizontal plane ; whether cauſed 
by ſome variation of the atmoſphere, or by the different 
height of the obſerver's eye above the ſurface of the ſea. 
Thus, let a S f Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 38.) be the ſurface, 
of the ſea, ES the height of the eye above that ſurface, 
and AF the obſerver's horizon : then the eye looking 
along Ea for the horizon, which dips below the true 
one by the arc A a, perceives the apparent altitude a B 
of an object, leſſened by the arc Aa; but if the obſerver 
has his back towards $4 object B, then looking along 
the line E, the apparent horizon now becoming the 
line Ec, and dipping below the true one by the arc 
FF or Ac; it is plain the apparent altitude cB is too 
little, and mult be augmented by the are Ac = Fx. 
The depreſſion or dip of the horizon may be eaſily com- 
puted : thus, let C be the earth's centre, E the eye, 
and the tangent Ef meeting the ſurface in f, where the 
ſky and water ſeem to meet; then CFE is a triangle, 
right-angled at 7; wherein are known Cf =C5S= 
20899059 feet, the earth's ſemidiameter, and CE = 
(CS + SE) the height of the eye added to the earth's 
radius: then as CE: rad. :: Cf: fine . C Ef, whoſe 
complement is the angle FE, the dip ſought. The 
following table ſhews the l or dip of the horizon 
of the ſea for different heighrs of the eye, from one to a 
hundred feet. 


e bf a e- 
ri &c. 
8 the * org X 1 * 
ca, in leet. 
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I o 57 22 4 28 
2 1 21 24 4 40 
3 1 39 „ 
5 2 | 30 1 14 
6 2 20 35 13 
7 2 31 40 0 2 
8 2 42 45 6 24 
9 2 $2 50 6 44 
10 . 7 43 
12 3 18 70 7 50 
14 144 30 A 
16 3 49 90 13 
18 4 3 100 9 33 
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See Robertſon's Elem. of Navigation, book ix. p. 391. 
and Tables 1equiſite to be uſed with the Nautical Ephe- 
meris, p. 14. See LEVELLING» 

DEerREs$10N of the ſun, or of a flar, is its diſtance from 
the horizon, below it, meaſured by an arch of the vEr- 
TICAL circle, intercepted between it aud the HORIZON. 

DEPRESSOR, in Anatomy, a name common to divers 
muſcles, from their office in lowering, or bringing down, 
the parts they are faſtened to. 

DEPRESSOR ale naß, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus 

to a muſcle of the face, called by Cowper conſtricter ale 
naſi, and depreſſor labii ſuperiors. 

DEPRESSOR anguli eris, in Anatomy, a name given by Al- 
binus to the muſcle called by others depreſſor labior um 
communis; which ſee. 

DeyRESSOR {abii ſuperioris, is a muſcle called alſo conſiriffor 
ala naſi. See CONSTRICTORES ni. 

DEPRESSOR labii infer ioris proprius, or quadratus, a muſcle 

aced between the depreſ/ores labiorum communes, on the 
part called the «bin. It appears to be bur one muſcle, 
aſcending with a twofold order of fleſhy fibres, and ter- 
minating in the lower lip. Its office is ſhewn by its 
name; it depreſſes the lower lip. See Tab. Anat. CMV 
1. n. 6. 

p!* RESSOR Iabio- um communis, by ſome called depreſſor la- 
bii ſuperioris, and triangularis, is common to both lips. 
It ariſes with a broad orgin from the lower margin of the 
under jaw, by the ſide of the chin, and is inferted with 
a narrow tail into each lip near their coalition ; ſerving 
to draw them obliquely down. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) 
W et £59 1 mee 

DE yRESSOR maxilla inſerioris. 
B1vENTER,. [x48 | | | 

De y®6530R+8S oculi, a pair of muſcles ſpringing from each 
corner of the eye, and auſwered by another pair of like 
figure and (irufture in the lower eye-lid. Theſe arc 
often conſidered together by anatomiſts as one oibieula! 


See D1GASTRICUS and 
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inſerted into them, not unlike the ſphinQers of other 


rts. 

DEPRIMENS, in Anatemy, the ſame with DEPRESSOR, 

DEPRIMENS biventer, in Anatomy, a name given by Spige- 

livs, and others, to one of the muſcles of the lower 

jaw, called by others digafiricus fue biventer ; and, by 

Albinus, biventer moxille inferioril. 

DEPRIMENS humerum roturdus, in Anatomy, a name given 

by Spigelius, and others, to a muſcle called by others 

the teres majrr, and returdus major. 

DZyRIMENS cu, in Anatimy, a name given by Riolanus, 

and others, to one of the muſcles of the eye, called the 

humilis, and rectus inferior by others. It is the depreſſor 
oculi of Cowper and of Albinus, being one of his four 
reli, 

DePRIMENS quintus, in Anatomy, a name given by Spige- 

lius, and ſome others, to the muſcles called the ERA“ 

TOGL.OSSUM. 

DEPRIVATION, in the Canon Law, the act of beteav- 

ing, diveſting, or taking away a ſpiritual promotion, or 

- dignity : as when a biſhop, vicar, prebend, or the like, 

is depoſed, or deprived of his preferment, for ſome mat- 
ter, or fault, in fact, or in law. See Dzpos1T1ON. 
Deprivation is of two kinds; @ beneficio, & ab officio, 

DEPRIVATION d beneficio is, when for ſome great crime a 

a miniſter is wholly and for ever deprived of his living, or 

preſerment : which differs from diſpenſion, in that the 

latter is only remporary. 

DrrRIVATION ab cfficto, is when a miniſter is for ever de- 

prived of his orders: which is the ſame, in reality, with 

what we otherwiſe call depoſition and degradation; and is 

uſually for ſome heinous crime deſerving death, and is 

erformed by the biſhop in a ſolemn manner. See 

EGRADATION. 

DEPTH, in Geometry, &c. 

TION, &c. 

Derru if a ſail, denotes the extent of any ſquare or oblong 

$AIL from the head-rope to the ſoot· rope; or the length 

of the after - leech of any boom - ſail or ſtay- ſail. 

DErrüu of a ſquadron, or battalion, is the number of men 

in a file, or the number of ranks. Infantry is now ge- 

nerally drawn up three deep, and in the defence of a 

breaſt-work only two deep. The cavalry is commonly 

drawn up three deep, and ſometimes only two deep. 

Sce RANK. 

DEPURATION, from depurgo, I purify, in Pharmacy, the 
ſame as clarihcation, or purification ; viz. the purging a 
body of all the lees, fæces, and other crafs, coarſe, and 
excrementitious parts contained therein. 

Fermentation ſerves to depurate liquors: ſyrups, juices, 
&e. are depurated by paſhng them through the mgnica 
Hippecratis, or ſtiaining-bag. See CLARIFICATION. 

DEPURATORIA Febris, in Medicine, a fever thus called 
by the illuſtrious Sydenham, which prevailed much in 
the years 1661, 2, 3, 4. This, ſays he, ſeems to be 
the only one, as far ss I could hitherto obſerve, in which 
nature regulated all the ſymptoms in ſuch a manner, as 
to fit the tebrile matter, prepared by proper concoction, 
for ex pulſion in a certain time, either by a copious ſweat 
or a freer perſpiration; and upon this account I call it 
the depuratory fever : and in reality, continues he, I am 
inclined to believe, that this is the capital and primary 
fever of nature, as well with reſpect to the regular me- 
thod which nature uſes in promoting-and accompliſhing 
the digeſtion of the morbific matter at the appointed 
time, as alſo becauſe it occurs more frequently than othec 
fevers. It ſeems alſo reaſonable to think, that the neceſ- 
ſary and excellent rules Jeft us by Hippocrates and other 
ancient phyſicians, are adapted to this primary fever; by 
means ot which it is to be regulated in ſuch a manner, 

| that the febrile matter may be prepared to make a proper 
eriſis by ſweat. | 

DEPUTATION , from deputare, fo depute, a miſhon of 
certain ſelect perſons out of a company, or body, to 2 
prince, or aſſembly, to treat of mattery in their name, or 
ro proſecute ſome affair therein. 
Deputations are more or leſs ſolemn, 
quality of thoſe who ſend them, 
are ſent upon. 

Deputation is not properly applied where a ſngle 

ſends another with ſuch — hah but any 6 rings 
body are concerned. The parliament dehuted the ſpeaker, 
and ſix members, to preſent their addreſs to his majeſty. 

The chapter depated two canons to ſolicit their affair in 
council. ä 

DErorarus, among the Ancients, was applied, firſt, to 
armourers, or workmen employed in the making of 
armour in the forges, &c. And ſecondly, to a tort of 
aclive people, who followed the army, and in engage- 
ments were truſted to bring off, and take care of the 
wounded; 1 | : 

DEPUTATUS, Aerourares, Was alſo an inferior officer in 


See ALTITUDE, ELEva- 


according to the 
and the buſineſs they 


muſcle ; the fibres environing the eye-lids, and being 


the church of Couſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to 


call 


DER 


call perſons of condition the patriarch had a mind to 
ſpeak with, and to keep off the crowd where that prelate 
walked, | | 

This deputy appears to have been a ſort of uſher, or « 
ſtaff; but he had likewiſe the care of the ſacred ve 
ments, in which he appreached the office of a ſacriſtan. 

DEPUTY, a perſon ſent, or deputed, by ſome community, 

in theit name and behalf. 
The ſeveral provinces of the French dominious ſend de- 
put es to the king every year, to preſent him the cayer des 
etats: there are always three deputies, one from each 
order. It is the deputy of the firſt order that makes the 
compliment to the king. In the cities of Turkey there 
are always deputies to treat with the grand ſignior's offi- 
cers, as to taxes, and other concerns. "Theſe deputies 
are three or four of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable a- 
mong the burghers, 

Drrur vis a'ſo frequently uſed among us for an office, or 
employ, not a dignity; and ſtands indifferently for a 
vice, or heutenant. 

DxyvTyY, in Law, is one who exerciſes an office in an- 
other's right : and the forſciture or miſdemeanor of ſuch 
deputy ſhall cauſe the perſon whom he repreſents to loſe 
his othce. A principal officer may not appoint a deputy 
in all caſes, unleſs the grant of the office will juſtify him 


in ſo doing; but when an office deſcends to an infant, |. 


ideot, &c, he may make a deputy of courſe. A ſupe- 
rior officer muſt anſwer for his deputy in civil actions. 
but not in criminal caſzs. Judges have no power to 
hold their courts by deputy: recorders, however, may do 
it. Coroners cannot appoint deputies, becauſe theirs is 
a judicial office of truſt, annexed to their perſons. 
Sheriffs, ſtewards of a court, bailiffs of a liberty, and 
conflables, are allowed to appoint deputies. 

DE QUIBUS fur difſe-fin, in Law, a writ of entry. See 
Fiizherb. Nat. Brev. fol. 191, 

DER, a ſyllable f.equently prefixed to the names of places 
in Engiand. It is ſaid to ſignify that ſuch were form- 
erly places where wild beaſts herded together, ſo called 
tom the Saxon dior, ſera, unleſs the ſituation was near 
ſome river. 

DERBY-»eck, See BRONCHOCELE., 

DERDER, in the Matrria Medica of the Ancients, a name 
uſed by Avicenna and Serapion, to expreſs the common 
elm, whoſe bark they uſed on many occahons. : 

DEREFELD, in our Cid //riters, is uſed for a park, q. d. 
a ſield of deer. 

DERE{GNMENT, or DER A1GNMENT, in Law, The ſub- 
{tantive dryeinment, is ſometimes uſed in the fame ſenſe 
with the French defrayer or defranger ; that is, to diſplace 
or ſet out of order, Thus we find d-rargnment or de- 
parture out of religion, ann. 31 Hen, VIII. c. 6. and 5 
and 6 Edw. VI. c. 13. Thus alſo we meet with dereinment 
or diſcharge of their profeſſion, 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 29. 
which is ſaid of thoſe religious men, who forſook their 
orders or profeſhon. See Kirchin, fol. 152. The leſſee 
enters into religion, and afterwards is deraigned. And 
Briton, c. 21. uſes /emonenſe defrenable, for a ſummons 
that may be challenged as defeCtive, or not lawfully 
made, Skene, De Verb. Signific. verbo diſrationare, 
makes it ſignify what we call waging and making of law. 

DERELICTS, from de, and relingus, I leave, in the Civil 
Law, are ſuch goods as are wilfully chrown away, or re- 
I:nquiſhed by the owner. . 

DERELICT is alſo applied to ſuch lands, as the ſea receding 

from, leaves dry, and fit for cultivation. 

If they are left by a gradual receſs of the ſea, they are 

adjudged to belong to the owner of the adjoining lands : 

but when an iſland is formed in the ſea, or a large quan- 

nity of new laud appears, ſuch d:rc{id lands belong to the 
ing. a 

DERUELSIDE, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the tamarind-tree. Alpin Egypt. p. 328. 

DE REVOCATIONE parliamenti, = name of a writ for 
recalling a parliament, Thus in 5 Edw. III. the parlia- 
ment being ſummoned, was recalled by ſuch a writ be- 
fore it met. Vide Pryn's Animad. on the 4 Inſt, f. 44. 

| DEREYN, or DARAIGN, diſrationare vel diratione, in 

our O. Laws, is generally uſed for the act or proving : 

thus we find dirationabit jus ſuum heres propinguior. Glanv. 
lib. ii. o. 6. And, dirationavit terram illam in curia mea. 

Id lib. ii. c. 20. Bratton uſes it in the ſame ſenſe. 

Habeo fufficientem diſi ati:cinationem & probationem, lib. iv. 

tract. 6. c. 16. And fo be makes uſe of dijrationere, 

lib. iv. c. 22. And we find to deen the warranty in 

Old Nat. Br. fol. 146. To deraign that right, 3 Edw. I. 

c. 4. and Weſtmin. tom. ii. C. 5 When the parſon of 

any church is diſturbed to demand tithes in the next 

Pariſh, by a writ of #dicavir, the patron ſhall have a writ 

to demand the advow ſon of the tithes, being in demand 

and when it is der<igned, then ſhall the plea paſs in the 


court Chriſtian, as ſac forth as it is dergigned iu the king's | 
Court. * | 


DERIVATIO, in Rhetoric, is a fgure in which words that 
are derived from the ſame root come together in the ſame 


ſentence, The figure is repeated in the following exam- 


ple: He wiſhed rather to die a preſent death, than to live a 
miſerable life, | 


| DERIVATITON, from de, and rivus, a ſtream, in Grammar, 


the affinity one word has with another, by having been 
originally formed from it, 

DERIVATION, in Medicine, the act of diverting a humour 
which flows on ſome noble part, and drawing it to ſome 
other neighbouring part, where it is leſs dangerous, 
Thus, in defluxions upon the eyes, or teeth, they apply 
a bliſter bebind the neck, to draw the ma'ter f fy 0 
and in a quinſy, they preſcribe bleeding in the ranulæ, 
or veins under the tongue, to divert the humour from 
falling on the throat. 

DErivaTiON. See ANGLE. 

DERIVATIVE, in Grammar, a word which takes its ori- 

gin from another word, called its primitive. 
Such is the word derivative i:(clf, which takes its origin 
from the primitive rivus, a rivulet, or channel, out of 
which leſſer ſlreams are drawn; and thus marhzod, deity, 
lawyer, &c. are derived from man, deus, law, &c. 

DeRIvaATIve or ſecondary Conveyances, in Law, are thoſe 
which preſuppoſe ſome other conveyance precedent, and 
only ſerve to enlarge, confirm, alter, reſtrain, reſtore, 
or transfer the intereſt granted by ſuch original convey- 
ance, Theſe are releaſe, confirmation, ſurrender, affign- 
ment, and defeatance. 

DERMA, in Anatomy, the cutis, or ſkin of an animal; or 
the tegument inveſting the whole body immediately an- 
der the cuticle, or icart-ſkin. 6-3 
The word comes from the Greek det, to Hay, or excori- 
ate. | 
The derne conſiſts of two parts; the corpus reticulare, 
and papillz pyramidales. See SKIN. b 

DERMES TES. in Zoolegy, a genus of inſects of the order 
of the coleoptera, the antennz of which are of a clavated 
figure, and perfoliated tranſverſely. There art ſeveral 
ſpecies of this genus, confounded by ſome with beetles, 
or ſcarabæi. | 

DERNIER reſort, See REss0RT. A r 
Whatever power is committed by the king to any other, 
the dernier reſſort is ſtill remaining in himſelf; fo that he 
may fit in court, and take cognizance of all cauſes : ex- 
cept in tteaſons, and other caſes, where he himſelf is a 
party, | 

DEROGATION, from deroge, an act contrary to the pre- 
ceding one, and that annuls, deſtroys, and revokes it, 
either in whole, or part. | 
Derogations, in general terms, are not regarded in judi- 
cature; they mult be in ſpecific, and in formal terms. 

A new law imports a derogation of a former one: a fecond 
teſtament is a derogation of a firſt. 

DEROGATORY, a clauſe importing deroga ien. 

By the French law, if a perſon own himſelf indebted 
in a certain ſum: notwithſtanding any quittance he has 
obtained for the ſame, the act is Le | 

DERVIS, or DERvicH, a name given to a fort of monks 
among the Turks, who lead a very auſtere life, and pro- 
ſeſs extreme poverty; though they are allowed to marry. 
The word is originally Perſian, ON, ſignifying a 
beggar, or perſon who has nothing: and becauſe the re- 
ligious, and particularly the followers of Mevelava, pro- 
feſs not to potleſs any thing, they call both the religious 
in general, and the Mevelavites in particular, Derviſes, 
or Derviches. | 
The Derviſes, called alſo Mevelavites, are a Mahometan 
order of religious; the chief, or founder whereof, was 
one Mevelava. They are now very numerous. Tbeir 
chief monaſtery is that near Cogna in Natolia, where 
the general makes his reſidence, and where all the afſem- 
blies of the order are held; the other houſes being all de- 
pendent on this, by a privilege granted to this monaſtery 
under Ottoman I. 

The Derviſes affect a great deal of modeſty, patience, 
humility, and charity. They always go bare-legged, 
and open-breaſted, and frequently burn themſelves with 
hot irons, to inure themſelves to patience. They al- 
ways fait on Wedneſdays, eating nothing on thoſe days 
till after fun-ſet. Tueſdays and Fridays they bold meet- 
ings, at which the ſuperior of the houſe preſides. One 
of them plays all the while on a. flute, and the reſt 
dance, turning their bodies round and round with the 
greateſt (wiſtneſs imaginable. Long cuſtom to this 
exerciſe from their youth has brought them to ſuch a 
habitude, that it does not diſcompoſe them at all. This 
practice they obſerve with great ſtrictneſs, in memory ot 
Mevelava their patriarch's turning miraculouſly round, 
as they pretend, for the ſpace of four days, without any 
food or refreſhment, his companion Hamfa paying all 
the while on the flute: after which he fell into an-ex- 
taly, and therein ceceived wonderful revelations for the 
x | eſtabliſh- 
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eſtabliſument of bis order. They believe the flute an in- | 
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upon them. They profeſs poverty, chaſtity, and obe- 
dience, and really obſerve them while they remain Der- 
vaſes; but if they chooſe to go out, and marry, they are 
always allowed. 
The runny of Derviſes are mountebanks : ſome ap- 
ply themſelves to legerdemain, poſtures, &c. to amuſe 
the people z Others give into ſorcery and magic: but all 
of them, contrary to Mahomet's precept, ate ſaid to 
drink wine, brandy, and other ſtrong liquors, to give 
them the degree of gaiety their order requires. 
Beſides their great faint Mevelava, there are particular 
ſaints honoured in ſome particular monaſteries: as Ki- 
derle, greatly revered in the monaſteries of Egypt, and 
held by ſome to be St. George; and by others, with 
more probability, the-prophet Elias. 
The Derviſes are great travellers; and, under pretence 
of preaching, and propagating their gith, are continu- 
ally paſſing from one place to another: on which ac- 
count they have been frequently uſed as ſpies. 
There are alſo Derviſes in Perſia, called in that country 
Abdals, q. d. ſervants of God, They lead a very penuri- 
ous, auſtere life, and preach the Alcoran in the ſtreets, 
_ coffce-houſes, and wherever they can meet with audi- 
tors. The Perſian Dervi/es retail little but fables to the 
people, and are in the utmoſt contempt among the men 
of ſenſe, and letters, 
There ate in Egypt two or three kinds: thoſe that are 
in con vents, are in a manner of the religious order, and 
live retired; though there are of theſe ſome who travel 
and return again to their convents. Some take this cha- 
racter, and yet live with their families, and exerciſe 
their trades; of this kind are the dancing Derviſes at 
Damaſcus, who go once or twice a week to a little un- 
inhabited convent, and perform their extraordinary exer- 
ciſes ; thele alſo ſeem to be a good people : but there is 


t conſecrated by Jacob, and the ſhepherds of the 


a third fort of them who travel about the country, and" 


beg, or rather oblige people to give, for whenever they 
ſound their horn ſomething muſt be give them. The 
people of theſe orders, in Egypt, wear an oQagonal 
badge, of a.greeniſh white alabaſter, at their girdles, and 

a high ſtiff cap with any thing round it. Pococke's 
Egypt, p. 178. : 

DESART, or DESERT, a wild, uncultivated, uninhabited 
place or country : as the deſerts of Lybia, of the Thebaid, 
&c. Geographers uſe the word in the general for all 
countries little, or not at all, inhabited. In Scripture, 
we find ſeveral places in the Holy Land, or places ad- 

joining thereto, called de/arts. The Deſart, or wilder- 
neſs, abſolutely ſo called, is that part of Arabia on the 

ſouth of the Holy Land, wherein the Iſraelites wan— 
dered, from the time of their evacuating Egypt to their 
entry into the Promiſed Land. The Deſert of Beertſheba 

Was that part of the Deſart juſt mentioned, which bor- 
dered on the Holy Land, running towards the Mediter- 
ranean. The Deſart of Idumæa is Idumza itſelf, a bar- 
ren, mountainous country. The Deſart of Batharen, 

2 Bethfaida, Cadeſh, Damaſcus, Dibon, Engeddi, Edom, 

 Gibeon, Horeb, Jazer, Juda, Moab, Pharan, Sin, Si- 
nai, Zur, Zin, :&C. are ſo many dry, uncultivaced, and 
in general mountainous places, like our downs, &c. 
where there are few or no babitations or inhabitants; 
whence the Hebrews call them by antiphtaſis DAMN, 
which properly ſignifies human word, or ſpeech, becaulc 
there is none heard there. | 

Dzs4kT, in Cookery.” See DESERT, 

DESCANT, from de, and cantus, fong, in Muſic, originally 

ſignified an extemporaneous ſong, which was no foone! 

.. uttered than loſt ; but it was afterwards applied to the 
art of compoling in {cveral parts. 

Deſcant is threefold z viz. plain, figurative, and double, 

DzscANT, Plain, is the ground-work or foundation of 
muſical compoſition, 4 conſiſts altogether in the or- 

derly placing of many concords; anſwering to ſimple 
COUNTERPOINT, 

Dscaxr, Figurative, or florid, is that wherein diſcords 

ate concerned as well, though not ſo much, as con- 
cords, This may be well termed the ornamental or rhe- 
torical part of muſic ; becauſe that in this are introduced 
all the varieties of points, figures, ſyncopes, diverhitics 
of .meaſures, and whatſoever elle is capable of adorning 
the compoſition. | 

DESscAN T, Double, is when the parts are ſo contrived, 
that the treble may be made the baſs; and, on the con- 

_ trary, the baſs the treble, w_ 

DESCENDANT, in Genealcgy, a term relative to aſcend- 

ant, and applied to a perſon who is born or iſſued from 
ſome other referred to. 
deſcendants of Adam. The deſcendants from the brothers 
0 


3 
8 a : 


eſtament, becauſe they ſang the praiſes of God 


Thus, mankind are ſaid to be 


DES * | 


from all taxes and impoſts, by a regulation of the yeat 
1624.  Sce DEscENT, ; 

DESCENDENS, uu, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Fabricius, and others, to the muſcle, called by Albinus 
obliquus externus abdominis. . 


DESCENDING, ſomething that falls, or moves, from 


above, downwards, a 
There are aſcending and deſcending ſtars; and aſcending 
deſcending degrees. | ; 3 
There are alſo aſcending and deſcending veins ſpringing out 
of the cava; and aſcending and deſcend:ng arteries riſing 
out of the aorta. ge 

DESCENDING lat tude, is the latitude of a planet in its re- 
turn from the nodes to the equator. ; 

DESCENSION, in A/fromrmy, is either right or oblique. 

DescENS1ON, Right, of a ſtar, or fign, is a point, or arch, 
of the equator, which deſcends with the ſtar, or ſign, be- 
low the horizon, in a right ſphere. 

DescExSION, Oblique, is a point, or arch, of the equator, 
which fiend at the ſame time with a ſtar, or ſign, be- 
low the horizon, in an oblique ſphere. 

Deſeenſims, both right and oblique, are accounted from 
the firſt point of Aries, or the vernal interſection, ac- 
cording to the order of the ſigns; that is, from welt to 
ealt. And, as they are unequal, when it happens that 
they anſwer to equal arches of the ecliptic, as, e. gr. to 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, it follows, that ſome- 
times a greater part of the equator riſes, or deſcends, with 
a ſign, in which caſe the ſign is ſaid to aſcend, or de- 
ſcend, rightly: and ſometimes again, a leſs part of the 
equator riſes, or ſets, with the ſame ſign; in which 
caſe it is ſaid to aſcend and deſcend obliquely. See As- 

\ CENSION». + | 

Drscksstox, Refrattion of the. See REFRACTION. 

DESCENSIONAL difference, is the difference between the 
right and oblique deſcenſion of the ſame ſtar, or point of 
the heavens, &c. , 

DESCENT, in Chemiſtry. The ſeparating mercury from its 
ore by deſcent, is performed in the following manner: 

take two earthern pots, with orifices of equal diameter; 
adapt an iron plate to the orifice of one of the two pots, 
in ſuch a manner that it may reſt upon the brink of it, 
but not jut out too much all round: let this have ſeveral 
holes bored here and there in it, but not near its bot- 
tom; pour into this pure water, to about two inches 
bigh, then ſhut it with the iron plate; put upon this 
plate a ſmaller veſſel, containing the ore of mercury z 

then cloſe theſe weſſels, with the ſecond pot inverted, 
ſtopping the joint well with lute; bury the inferior pot 
in aſhes, and put about the whole a moderate fire, con- 
tinue it till the upper veſſel is flightly red hot, and the 
mercury will be driven into the lower, in fumes, which 
will be condenſed by the water into running quickſilver. 
Cramer's Art of Affaying, p. 352. | 

DESCENT into a ditch, in Fortification, is a deep trench, or 

ſap, cut through the eſplanade, and under the covert- 

way; covered above with planks and hurdles, and loaded 
wich earth againſt artificial fires, See MoarT. 

In 'wet ditches the deſcent is made even to the ſurface of 
the water: in diy ditches, it is carried to the bottom of 
the moat, where traverles are made to lodge and ſecure 
the miners. | 

DEsckEN r, in Genealogy and Heraldry, the order, or ſuc- 

ce ſſion, of deſcendants in a line, or family. 

We ſay, one deſcent, two deſcents, &c. A gentleman is 

of perfect blood ho has four deſcents of gentility, both 

by his father's'and mother's fide, i. e. whole great grand- 
father, grandfather, and father, on both ſides, were all 
gentlemen. 

DESCENT it alſo uſed, in Heraldry, to expreſs the coming 
down of any thing from above. | 

Thus, a {on en dt jeent is a lion with his head towards one 

of the baſe points, and his heels towards one of the 

corners of the chief; as if he were leaping from ſome 
high place. x 
DEscEN'T, or DiscENxT, in Law, the order, or manner, 
wherein lands and tenements are derived to any man 
from his anceſtors: and this is by cuſtom, ſtatute, or 
common law. By cuſtom, as in GAVELKIND or Bo- 
ROUGH Enghth ; by ſtatute, as in FEE-TA1L ; and by 
common law, when a perſon has lands of inheritance in 

fee-hmple, and dies without diſpoſing them; in which 
| 4.7 the land deſcends in courſe to the eldeſt ſon and 
| heir. * N | 

Thus, to make his deſcent ſrom his anceſtors, is to ſhew 

how, and by what particular degrees, the land in queſtion 
came to a perſon from his anceſtors. See COxnsanGvui- 

' NIFTY, ö l | 
Deſcent, in common law, is either lineal, ot collateral. 

DEscte ny, Lineal, is that conveyed down, in a right line, 

| from the grandfather to the father, and from the father 


and 


: « + 


the Maid of Orleans are confirmed in their exemption 


| | tothe ſon, fromthe ſon to the grandſon, & e. 
DESCENT, 


D E S 


Desckvr, Collateral, is that ſpringing out of the ſide of | 


the line, or blood; as from a man to his brother, ne- 
hew, or the like. 
Jodgy Blackſtone has collected and illuſtrated the follow- 
ing rules or canons of inheritance, according to which 
eſtates are tranſmitted from the anceſtor to the heir. 
t Tnheritances ſhall lineally deſcend to the iſſue of the 
« perſon laſt actually ſeiſed in infiaitum ; but ſhall never 
« lineally aſcend.” The affirmative part of his rule has 
been almoſt unfverſally adopted by all nations: but the 
negative part, whereby parents and all lineal anceſtors 
are excluded from ſucceeding to the inheritance of their 
offspring, is peculiar to our laws, and thoſe of the ſame 
original : for, by the Jewiſh law, on failure of iſſue the 
farher ſucceeded to the ſon, in excluſion of brethren, 
unleſs one of them married the widow, and raifed up 
ſeed to his brother. And, by the laws of Rome, the 
children or lineal deſcendents were firſt preferred ; and, 
on failure of theſe, the father and mother, or lineal 
aſcendants, ſucceeded together with the brethren and ſiſ- 
ters; though by the law of the Twelve 'Fables, the 
mother was originally excluded, on account of her ſex. 
This rule was introduced itito our law at the ſame time 
with, and in conſequence of, feodal tenutes: and though 
the right of ſucceſſion in the aſcending line was reſtored 
by Henry I. ic was ſoon diſuſed ; for it was laid down 
as an eſtabliſhed law in Glanvils time, under Henry II. 
hereditas nunquam aſcendit; and this maxim has been 1in- 
variable ever ſince, Another rule of inheritance is, 
« that the male iſſue ſhall be admitted before the female.” 
'This preference of males to females is entirely agreeable 
to the law of ſucceſſion among the Jews, and alſo among 
the ſtates of Greece, or at leaſt among the Athenians ; 
but was totally unknown to the laws of Rome, now ex- 
tant, which allow brethren and ſiſters to ſucceed to equal 
portions of the inheritance, It was derived to us from 
the feodal law, and admitted on the principle, that no 
female could ſucceed to a proper feud, becauſe they were 
incapable of military ſervice, However, according to 
our law, though daughters are excluded by ſons, they 
ſucceed before any collateral relations. A third rule of 
deſcent is, that where there are two or more males in 
equal degree, the eldeſt only ſhall inherit; but the fe- 
% males all together.” The Greeks, Romans, Britons, 
Saxons, and even originally the feudiſts, divided the 
lands equally ; but when the emperors began to create 
honorary feuds, or titles of nobility, it was found neceſ- 
ſary to make them impartible, or feuda individua, and 
deſcendible to the eldeſt fon alone: in conſequence of 
which, the eldeſt male began univerſally to ſucceed to 
the whole of the lands in all military tenures; and in 
this condition the feodal conſtitution was eſtabliſhed in 

England by William the Conqueror. The fourth rule 
of deſcent is, that the lineal deſcendants, i infinitumn, 
of any perſon deceaſed, thall repreſent their anceſtor, 
* or ſtand in the ſame place as the perſon himſelf would 
« have done, had he been living.” Thus the child, 
grand-child, or great-grand-child, male or female, of the 
eldeit ſon ſucceeds before the youngeſt ſon, and fo ex in- 
finitum ;, and theſe repreſentatives ſhall take neither more 
nor leſs, but juſt ſo much as their principals would have 
done. This is called a ſucceſſion in ir pes, according to 
the coots ; ſince all the branches inherit the ſame ſhare 
that their root, whom they repreſent, would have done. 
be Jewiſh ſucceſſion was directed in the fame manner; 
bat the Roman ſomewhat different. This rule was in- 
diſputably ſetiled in the time of king Heary III. and has 
continued ever (ince. A fifth rule is, “ that, on failure 
of lineal deſcendants, or iſſue, of the perſon laſt ſeiſed, 
„the inheritance ſhall deſcend to the blood of the firſt 
«« purchaſer; ſubjeC to the preceding rules.” This rule 
was entirely unknown among the Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans; but the law of Normandy is the ſame with 
our's in this reſpect; both being derived from the ſame 
feodal origin. The ſixth rule is, that the collateral 
„heit of the perſon laſt ſeiſed mult be his next collateral 
* kinſman of the whole BLOOD.” The laſt rule of deſcent 
is, * that in collateral inheritances the male ſtocks ſhall 
« be preferred to the female; that is, kindred derived 
from the blood of the male anceſtors ſhall be admitted 
before thoſe of the blood of the female; unleſs 
«© where the lands have, in fact, deſcended from a fe- 
** male.“ This is warranted by the examples of the 
Hebrew, Athenian, and Roman laws; and alſo of the 
cultomary law of Normandy. See farther on this ſub- 
ject Black(t, Com. vol. ii. chap. 14, paſſim. 

f one dies ſeiſed of land, wherein another has a right to 
enter, and it deſcends to his heir z ſuch de/cent ſhall take 
away the other's right of entry, and put him to his action 
for recovery thereof. Stat. 32 Hen, VIII. 

DESCENT, fall, in Mechanics, &c. is the motion, or ten- 

2 of a body towards the centre of the earth, eicher 
directly or obliquely, | | 
Vor. II. No 94. 


D E S 


It is to be here obſetved, firſt, that à body cannot de- 
ſeend, unleſs it can divide and ſeparate the- medium; 
which it cannot do, unlels it be ſpecifically heavier tha n 
the medium. For ſince bodics cannot penetrate eac h 
other, one mult give way tefore the other can move: 
and again, though a medium, c, gr. water, be diviſible, 
yet, if it be ſpecifically heavier than another, e. gr. wood, 
it is only heavier as it contains more particles of marter 
in the ſame bulk, all which have an impulſe downwards ; 
and, conſequently, in water there is a greater impulle 
than in the ſame bulk of wood. 33 
Secondly, The deſcending body loſes as much of its weight, 
as is the weight of the medium, with the force of its 
cohehon. | 
And, therefore, a body ſpecifically heavier, deſcends in a 
fluid medium ipeciſically lighter (e. gr. tbe air) with a 
force equal to the exceſs of the weight of the budy above 
an equal bulk of the medium: for a body bnly deſcends 
in a medium with the force remaining, after a part has 
been ſpent in overcoming the reſiſtance of the medium; 
and this feſiſtance is equal to the weight of an equal bulk. 
of the medium; conſequently, the body only falls with 
the exceſs of its weight above that ot an equal bulk of 
the medium. ; 
Hence, the power that ſuſtains a body in a ſpecifically 
lighter medium, is equal to the exceſs of 'the abſolute 
weight of the body above an equal bulk of the medium. 
Thus 47+ pounds of copper in water loſe 5* of their 
weight. A power, therefore, of 42 pounds is able tv 
ſuſtain them, 

Thirdly, if two bodies have the ſame ſpecific gravity, 
the leſs the bulk of the deſcending body is, the more of 
its gravity does it loſe, and the flower dves it deſcend, in 
the ſame medium. For, though the proportion of the 
ſpecific gravity of the body to that of the fluid be ſtill 
the ſame in a greater or leſſer bulk, yet the leſs the 
body, the more the furface, in proportion to the mals ; 
and the more the ſurface, the more the friction of te- 
ſiſtance 

Fourthly, If the ſpecific gravit'es of two bodies are dif- 
ferent, that which has the greateſt ſpecific gravity will 
deſcend with greater velocity in the air or other reſiſting 
medium, than the other. Thus a ball of lead deſcends 
ſwifter than a feather, becauſe it loſes leſs of its weight, 
though in vacuo they both fall with equal velocity, 

The cauſe of this de/cent, or tendency downwards, has 
been greatly controverted. There are two oppoſite hy- 
potheſes advanced; the one holding it to proceed from 
an internal, and the other from an external principle : 
the firſt maintained by the PeErRIPATETICS and Ericu- 
REANS, and by the NEWTONIANS ; and the latter by 
the CARTESIANsS and GASSENDISTsS. See allo AccE- 
LERATION. 


Laws of the DESCENT of bodies. 1. Heavy bodies, in an 


unreſiſting medium, fall with an uniformly accelerated 
motion. See the /aws of unform'y accelerated motion, un- 
der the articles ACCELERATION and Morro. 

In ſuppoling heavy bodies to deſcend in an unteſiſting 
medium, we conceive them free of all external impedi- 
ments, from what cauſe foever. So that we even ſet 
aſide that oblique impulſe given to bodies while in ſall- 
ing, by the rotation of the earth, though this produces 
no ſenſible irregularity in a little diſtance. Galileo, who 
firſt diſcovered the /aw of the deſcent of heavy bodies by + 
reaſoning, aſterwards confirmed the ſame by experi- 
ments, the reſult of which, repeated often both by him 
and ſince his time, was, that the ſpaces of deſcent weie 
as the ſquare of the times. 

Grimaldi and Riccioli made experiments to the ſame ef- 
fect, though in a different manner, by letting fall a num- 
ber of balls, weighing eight ounces a-piece, from the 
tops of ſeveral towers, and meaſuring the times of fall- 
ing by a pendulum. Ricciol. Almag. Nov. tom. i. lib, ii. 
cap. 21, prop. 4. Theſe experiments are exhibited in 
the following table. 


Vibrations Space at the Space 
of the Time, end of the deſcended 
Pendulum. | | Time. each Time. 
7 * Rom. Foot. Rom. Foot. 
M — — — 1 
5 © 50 10 10 
10 1 40 40 30 
15 2 30 90 30 
20 3 20 160 70 
25 4 10 250 90 
6 5 I © 1 5 15 
12 a2 0 60 45 
18 3 © 135 75 
24 2 240 | 16g 


DES 


Since, then, the experiments of Riccioli, made in ſuch. 
conſiderable diſtances, agree ſo well with the theory, it 
is ſcarce worth taking notice of what is urged to the con- 
trary by Dechales, in his Mund. Math. who writes, that 
he had found by experiment, that heavy bodies, in half 
a ſecond of time, deſcend 41 feet z in two, 164; in three, 
36; in four, 60; in five, 95; in Gx, 123, It is ſuffici- 
ent, that he deduces the irregularity from the reſiſtance 
of the air, which we ſuppoſe out of the queſtion. 
2. If a heavy body deſcend, in an unrefiſting medium, 
through an interval not over-large, the ſpace it deſcribes, 
is the ſubduple of that which it would deſcribe, in the 
ſame time with the velocity acquired at the end of the 
fall. 
3. The time wherein aà body falls from a given height 
being given, to determine the ſpaces it fell in the ſeveral 
parts of that time. | 
Suppoſe the given altitude = a, the time t, andthe 
ſpace it fell in one part of time x: then 

1 

P84: 

a 
* 


4* = 
Therefore the ſpace paſſed over in the firſt part of time 
is =; conſequently, that paſſed over in the ſecond time 


==; that in the third = a, &c. See ACCELE- 
RATION, art. 3. 
E. gr. In the experiments of Riccioli, above delivered, 
the ball fell 240 feet in four ſeconds. Therefore the 
ſpace fallen the firſt ſecond was = 240 —16 = 15. The 
ſpace in the ſecond was = 15 x 3 2 45. That in the 
third = 15 X 5 = 75. And that in the fourth 15 x 7 
= IOC, 
4. The: time wherein a body falls through a given ſpace 
being given ; to determine the time wherein it will fall 
through any other given ſpace, in the ſame medium. 
Since the ſpaces are as the ſquare of the times, to the 
ſpace which the body falls in the given time, the ſpace 
in the queſtion, and the ſquare of the given time, find a 
fourth proportional, which will be the ſquare of the time 
ſought. The ſquare root, therefore, being*> extracted 
therefrom, the problem is ſolved. | 
For example; one of Riccioli's balls, in four minutes 
time, falling 240 feet, it is inquired in what time it 
would fall 135 feet ? 'The anſwer will be found = / 
(135 * 16 ＋ 240) = (135 +15) =4/9 = 3: 
5. Ihe ſpace a body falls in a given time being given; 
to determine the ſpace through which it will fall in any 
other given time, 
To the ſquare of the time wherein the body falls through 
the given ſpace, the ſquare of the time wherein it ſhould 
fall through the ſpace required, and the given ſpace, ſeek 
a fourth proportional ; this will be the ſpace required. 
For inſtance, Riccioli's ball falling 60 feet in 2 ſeconds, 
it is aſked what ſpace it will fall through in 4 ſeconds ? 
The anſwer is, 16 Xx 60 = 4 = 4 x 60 = 240. Wolf. 
Elem. Math. tom. ii. p. 14, &c. 
For the Laws of the DESCENT of bodies on inclined planes, | 
fee Inclined PLANE. + | 
For the Laws of DESCENT in cycloids, fee CycLonp, 
and PENDULUM. 
DEscENnT, Line of ſwifieſi, is that which a body falling by 
the action of gravity, deſcribes in the ſhorteſt time; 
which is proved by geometricians to be the cycloid. 
DESCRIBENT), is a term in Geometry, expreſſing ſome 
line or ſurface, which by its motion produces a plane 
figure, or a ſolid. | 
DESCRIPTION, in Logic, an imperfect, or inaccurate 
definition of a thing, giving a ſort of knowledge thereof 
from ſome accidents and circumſtances peculiar to it, 
which determine it enough to give an idea that may diſ 
tinguiſh it from other things; but without explaining its 
nature or eſſence. 
Gtammarians content themſelves with de/criptions : philo- 
ſopbers require definitions of things. See DEriniTtiON, 
A. deſcription is an enumeration ct divers attributes of a 
thing, moſt of which are only accidental: as, when a 
rſon is deſcribed by his deeds, his ſayings, his writings, 
his bonours, &c. A deſcription, as to iis outward ap- 
pearance, reſembles a definition, and is even convertible | 
with the thing deſcribed ; but does not explain it. — 
inſtead of bringing ſeveral things eſſential to the thing 
deſcribed, it only brings a number of accidents belong— 
ing thereto. E. gr. Peter is the tall young man who 
lives on the Green, wears black cloaths, frequents the 
college, courts N, &c. where it is evident, we, do 
not give any explication of Peter, as not bringing things 
that ate in Peter, but only circumſtances of things about 


_ 


— 


et, who is he? 


DESHABILLE, a French term, naturalized of late. 


him, tall, young, living, wearing, fiequenting, coutt- 


A deſcription; therefore, is no proper anſwer 


ing, &c. ore | 
what -is he? but to that, giz 


to the queſtion, 2% e/t, 


Deſcriptions, in effect, are principally uſed ſor ſingulars. 
or individuals; for things of the ſame ſpecies do not dif- 
fer in eſſence, but only as to hie and ide, which, differ- 
ence contains nothing very notable, or diſtingaifhable. 
But individuals of the ſame kind, differ much in acci- 
dents; e. gr. George is a king, and William a citizen; 
Charles is a male, and Anne a female; Heury is wiſe, 
and John a blockhead, &c. Thus, a defcripiion is an 
accumulation of accidents, whereby things are notably 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, though they ſcarce differ 
at all in eſſence. * 

Some authors call a deſcription a quaſi-definition, as, 
body is a thing diviſible, moveable, ſolid, extended, &c. 
which only falls ſhort of a definition in this, that, in- 
lead of the form or eſſence of a thing, it gives one or 
more properties ariſing from the form or eſſence. 


DEsc&1PTION, in Geometry. To deſcribe a circle, ellipſis, 


parabola, &c. is to conſtru@t, or form thoſe figures, with 
rules, compaſſes, &. | | 


Dz$C21eT10N, in Poetry and Rbetorie, is à figure which 


by the aid of imagery and argument, exhibits ſuch a 
firong and lively repreſentation of à ſubject, as gives a 
diſtinct view and ſatisfactory notion of it to the reader 
or hearer; and whilſt it convinces the mind, it moves 
and ſways the paſſions. - This figure is principally uſed 
by poets, not only with-a deſign to move the paſhons, 
but to pleaſe the fancy. Hiſtorians alſo deſeribe things, 
places, and perſons; and orators produee the preateſt eſ- 
ſect by deſcription. The deſcription of aperſon 15called a 
character. 


DESERTER, from deſero, 1 for ſale, in Har, a ſoldier on 


the muſter-roll, who quits the (ſervice without leave, or 
liſts himſelf under another officer, into a difterent regi- 
ment. 

All ſoidiers ſound half a league from 2 parriſon, or army, 
going towards an enemy's country, or quarter, without a 
paſs, are deemed and treated as defer ters. 

A deferter is, by the articles of war, puniſhable by death, 
and after conviction is hanged at the head of the regi- 
ment he formerly belonged to, with his crime written 
on his breaſt; and is fuffered to hang until the army 
leave that camp, for a terror to others. 

For the manner of puniſhing de/erters among the anci- 
ents, ſee LM AN8FUGA, 

The ancient church excommunicated de/erters, as having 
violated their oath. | 


By the ancient laws of this kingdom, deſertion was 


deemed felony ; but it is now puniſhed by courts mar- 
tial, under the annual acts againſt mutiny and deſcrtion. 

It 
properly ſignifies a night-gown, and other neceflarics, 
made uſe of in dreſſing or undreſſing. Mr. — is not 
to be {ſpoken with, he is yet in his % Habille, i. e. un- 
dreſſed, or in his night-gown. 

The word is compounded of the privative de, and $£/ha- 
biller, to dreſs one's ſelf. 


DESH ACHE”, Fr. from de and hacher, to cut, in Heraldry, 


is when a beaſt, has its limbs ſeparated from the body, o 
as they {till remain on the eſcutcheon, with only a tinall 
ſeparation from their natural places. 


DESIDER A'TUM, from defidero, 1 deſire, is uſed to ſigniſy 


deſirable improvements in any art or ſcience, as yet un- 
attained. Thus, it is a deſtderatum with the blackſmith, 
to render iron fuſible, by gentle heat, and yet preſerve 
it hard enough for ordinary uſes; with the glaſs-man 
and looking-glaſs-maker, to render glaſs malleable ; 
with the clock-maker, to bring pendulums to be uſeful 
where there are irregular motions 3; with the braſier and 
copperſmith, to make malleable ſolder ; with the ſhip- 
wright, to build veſlels that will ſail under water; with 
the diver, to procure manageable inſtruments for con- 
veying freſh air to the bottom of the fea ſufficient for re- 
ſpira'ion, and the burning of lights; with the aſſay- 
maſter, to melt or copel ores, or metals, immediately 
without the uſe of bellows or furnace ; and with the 
carvers and Joiners, to faſhion wood in moulds like 
plaſter of Paris, or burnt alabaſter, &c. And though, 


as Mr, Boyle obſerves, the obtaining of theſe ei 


may be thought chimerical, yet it is proper they ſhould 
be propoled ; for although perfection may not be attain- 
able, yet approaches to it may be made, and arts thereby 
improved. Vide Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 129, 136. 
In ſhort, all arts and (ſciences have their defects, and it 
is not at firſt to be gueſled, for how many of theſe te- 
medies may be found, by means of chemical and philo- 
ſophical reſearches properly directed. 

If a proper number of perſons duly qualified for making 


experiments, and improving from them, would ſet about 


each bis particular ſhare of the neceſſary experiments, 
and communicate the reſult of all their proceſſes to one 


another, 


DES 


another, the buſineſs of chemimal and philoſophical ex- 


periments would be much better directed in regard to 
future ſtudents, and many of the de/iderata in the art 
ed ſupplied. ark 75 
DESIGN, from den, I mark out, the plan, or repreſent- 
ation, of the order, general diſttibution, and conſtruc- 
tion, of a painting, poem, book, building, or the like. 
The painter has ſhewn the firſt % u of his piece, in 
which the figures are well diſpoſed. The de/ign of that 
poem, or book, is artfully laid. Claudian never ſecs his 
whole deſign together; when he compoſes a part, he 
thinks of nothing elſe, and works up every member, as 
if it were ſeparate from all the reſt. ' 
In building, we uſe the term 1cCHNO0GRAPHY, when by 
de/ign is only meant the plan of a building, or a flat hgure 
drawn on paper. Or THoGRAPHY, when ſome face 
of ſide, of the building is raiſed from the ground. And 
SCENOGRAPHY, when both front and ſides are ſeen in 
perſpective. | 
DE s16N, in Weaving Manufadories, expreſſes the figures 
wherewith the workman enriches his ſtuff, or ſilk; and 
which he copies after ſome painter or draughtſman, 
In undertaking ſuch kinds of figured ſtuffs, it is neceſſary 
that, before the firſt ſtroke of the ſhuttle, the whole 4 
ien be repreſented on the threads of the warp; we do 
not mean in colours, but with an infinite number of 
little packthreads, which, being diſpoſed. ſo as to raiſe 
the threads of the warp, let the workman ſee, from time 
to time, what kind of ſilk is to be put in the eye of the 
ſhuttle, ſor woof, ...,, _ | 
This methcd of preparing the work, is called reading the 
d:/:gn, or reading the figure, which is performed after 
the following manner. A paper is provided, conlider- 
ably broader than the fluff, and of a length proportionate 
to that which is intended to be repreſented thereon, 
This they divide lengthwiſe, by as many black lines as 
there ate intended to be threads in the warp; and croſs 
theſe lines by others drawn breadthwiſe, which, with 
the former, make little equal ſquares, On the paper 
thus ſquared, the painter de/igns his figures, and heightens 
them with colours, as he thinks fit. When the de/ign is 
finiſhed, a workman reads it, while another lays it on the 
ſimblot, 
Now, to read the 4%gn, is to tell the perſon who ma- 
nages the loom, the number of ſquares, or threats, 
compriſed in the ſpace he is reading; intimating, at the 
ſame time, whether it is ground or figure, 
To put what is read on the ſimblot, is to faſten little 
ſtrings to the ſevcral packthreads which are to raiſe the 
threads named. And thus they continue to do till the 
whole deſign is read. 
Every piece being compoſed of ſeveral repetitions of the 
ſame en, when the whole de/ign is drawn, the drawer, 
to re-begin, as I may ſay, the d«/zgn afreſh, has nothing 
to do, but to raiſe the little ſtrizgs, with ſlip-knots, to 
the top of the ſimblot, which he had let down to the 
bottom; and this he is to repeat as often as is neceſſary, 
till the whole be manufactured, 
The ribband-weavers have likewiſe a de/ign, but much 
more ſimple than that now deſcribed: it is drawn on 
paper, with lines and ſquares, repreſenting the threads 
of the warp, and woof. But in lieu of lines, whercof 
the ſigures of the former conſiſt, theſe only conſiſt of 
oints or dots, placed in certain of the little ſqares 
ormed by the interſetion of the lines; theſe points 
mark the threads of the warp that are to be raiſcd, and 
the ſpaces left blank denote the threads that are to keep 
their ſituation. The reſt is managed as in the former, 
DEs1GN is particularly uſed, in Painting, for the firſt idea 
of a large work, drawn roughly, and in little, with in- 
tention to be executed, and faniſhed in large. 
In this ſenſe, the de/ignis the ſimple contour, or outlines 
of the figures, or things intended to be repreſented, or 
the lines that terminate and circumſcribe them. 
Such a deſign is ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, 
without any ſhadows at all: ſometimes it is hatched 
that is, the ſhadows are expreſſed by ſenſible lines, aſually 
drawn acroſs each other with the pen, crayon, or graver. 
Sometimes, again, the ſhadows are done with the crayon 
rubbed, ſo that there do not appear any lines; ſometimes 


the grain, or ſtrokes of the crayon, appr. as not being 


rubbed ; ſometimes the de/izn is waſhed, that is, the ſha- 
dows are done with a pencilin Indian ink, or ſome other 
liquor; and ſometimes the de/ign is coloured, that is, 
colours are laid on much like thole intended for the 
fron work. 

he qualities, or conditions, required in a de/ign, are 


correCtueſs, good taſte, elegance, character, diverſity, 


expreſſion, and peripeddive. 

Correctneſs depends principally on the juſtneſs of the 
proportions, and a knowlege of anatomy. Taſte is an 
idea, or manner of deſquing, which ariſes either from 
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the complexion, and natural: e or ſtom eduta- 

tion, one's maſter, {tudies, &c, Elegance glves, the 
figures a kind of delicacy which flrikes people of judg- 
ment, and a certain agreeableneſs, which pleales every 
body. 'The,charaQter is what is peculiar to each thing, 
in which there muſt be a diverſity ; inaſmuch as every 
thing has its peculiar, character to diſtinguiſh it. The 
expreſi:on is the repreſentation of an object according 
to its character, and the ſeveral circumſtances it is ſup- 
poſed to be in. The perſpective is the ee 
of the parts of a painting, or. figure, accordihg to- the 
ſituation they are in, with reſpect to the point of ſight. 
The degn, or draught, is a part of the greateſt import 
and extent in painting : it is acquired, c iefly by habit 
and application, rules being of leſs avail here than in any 
of the other branches of the art, as colouring, . clair- 
obſcure, expreſſion, &. | l . N 
The principal rules that regard the 4% % are, that no- 
vices accuſtom themſelves to copy good originals at firſt 
ſight; not to uſe ſquares in drawing, for fear of [tinting 
and confining their judgwent; to {tay till they can, 4% n 
well aſter the life, before they begin the practice of per- 
ſpective rules; in deſning after the life, to learn to ad- 
juſt the bigneſs of their bgures to the viſual angle, and 
the diſtance of the eye from the model, or objeck; to 
mark out all the parts of the de/jen, before they begin to 

adow ; to make their contours in great pieces, without 

taking notice of the little muſcles, and other breaks ;; to 
make themſelves maſters of the rules of perſpective; to 
obſerve every ſtroke, as to its perpendicular, parallel, 
and diſtance ; and particularly ſo to compare, and op- 
poſe the parts that meet upon and traverfe the perpendi- 
cular, as to form a kind of ſquare in the mind, which is 
the great, and almoſt the only rule of deſigning juſtly ; to 
have a regard not only to the model, but al ſo to the part 
already deſigned, there being no ſuch, thing as deſigning 
with ſtrict juſtneſs, but by comparing and proportioning 
every part to the ſirſt. | - 
The reſt relates to perſpeAive.: as, that thoſe objects be 
ſeen at one view, whoſe rays meet in a point; that the 
eye and object be always conceived as immoveable; that 
the ſpace, or medium between them, be conceived 
tranſparent; and that the eye, object, and picture, be 
at a juſt diſtance, which is uſually double the bigneſs of 
the ſubject, or picture. Sce DESIGNING, and PER“ 
SPECTIVE. a 

DESIGNATION, the act of marking or indicating, and 
making a thing known. The de/ignaticon of ſuch an 
eſtate is made by the tenants, butments, and boundings. 
Among the Romans, there were de/zgnations of the con- 
ſuls and other magiſtrates, ſome time before their 
election. | 

DESIGNATOR, a Roman officer, who aſſigned and 
marked each perſon his place and rank in public ceremo- 

nies, ſhows, proceſſions, &c. 5 
The word is formed ſrom the verb d:/ignere, 19 dr/ion. 
The defiznater was a kind of marſhal, or maſter of the 
ceremonies, who regulates the (cats, march, order, &c. 
There were % neter at ſuncral ſolemnities, and at the 
games, theatres, and thews, who not only aſſigned every 
one his place, but alſo led him to it; as appears from 
the prologue to the Pœnulus of Plautus. 

Much of the {ame nature were the agenethetæ of the 
Greeks. | N 
DESIGNING, the art of delineating, or drawing the ap- 

pearance of natural objects, by lines, on a plain. 
To deſign, according to the rules of mathematics, makes 
the object ot perſpective. 
To deſign by the camera obſcura, fee CAMERA obſcura. 
Mechanical methad of DESIGNING objef?s, Provide a ſquare 
piece oi glals, titted into a frame, ABDC (Tab. Per- 
ſpecti ve, fig. 1.); and waſh and ſmear it over with water, 
wherein a little gum has been diſſolved, When it is 
well dried again, turn it towards the object or objects to 
be deſigned, ſo as that the whole thereof may be ſeen 
through a dioptta, or fight G H, fixed thereto: then 
proceed to work, and, applying the eye to the fight, 
with a pen and ink draw every thing on the glaſs, as 
you ſee it appear thereon : or the outlines of the objects 
may be drawn with black colour in drying oil. Having 
finiſhed the draugbt, Jay a fair moiſt. paper thereon ; 
and, preſſing it pretty tight down, the whole will be 
transferred from the glaſs to the paper. This method is 
very good, eaſy, and exact, and deſerves to be more 
uſed by painters. Some have uſed a piece of tiffany or 
fine lawn ; and others, paper made tranſparent by means 
of oil of turpentine, inſtead of the glaſs: and the out- 
lines of the object ate traced out by a crayon, formed 
of white or red chalk, charcoal, or any proper ſubſtance. 
If tiffany or lawn be uſed, they muſt be carefully laid 
on paper or vellum, and itruck in every part with ſome 
| flat body; by which means, the matter of the Raſen 
wil 
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Wit be transferred from the old to the new ground ; and 


the impreſſion ſhould be overtraced with a black lead 
pencil, The ſketch on tranſparent paper may be tranſ- 
mitted to any ground, by puncturing it with holes near 
each other in the lines of the drawing, then fixing it on 
the ground, and duſting over it black lead, or any other 
coloured matter finely powdered, and tied up in a fine 
linen cloth. This duſt will mark the ſketch on the new 
ground, fo that it may be over-traced by any kind of 
ncil or crayon. 

e eye may be afliſted in de/igning from nature by 
means of a plane divided into ſquares, which is formed 
by drawing crofs lines parallel to each other on a tiffany 
or lawn framed ; or on tranſparent paper or glaſs. 'This 

may he done with common writing ink, or in any other 
way that will render the lines viſtble; and the divided 
plane muſt be placed before the fight-board, as already 
directed. The ground, on which the ſketch is to be 
taken, muſt be alſo formed into an equal number of 
ſquares ; and the objects, thus ſeen through the ſquares 
of the tranſparent plane, will be eaſily dilpoſed in their 
proper ſituation; and formed of a juſt magnitude, by 
placing them in the correſpondent ſquare of the ground: 
or, a frame may be prepared of a proper ſize, and the 
area of it divided into ſquares, by threads of a moderate 
thickneſs, A portable machine may be eaſily contrived 
for ſupporting the frame of the tranſparent plane, and 
the ſight-bozrd: this machine may be conſtructed by 
joining three legs together, in the manner of the ſurvey- 
or's inſtruments, in a block ; and fixing the frame, by 
means of a ſliding foot into the ſame box, that it may 
be raifed higher or lowcr. The fight-board muſt have 
a foot likewiſe, by which it may be raiſed higher or 
lower; though this muſt not be fixed into the block, but 
into a ſliding piece, which mult paſs through the block 
horizontallyz ſo that the foot of the ſight-board being 
fixed into it at right angles, the board may be brought 
nearer to, or drawn farther from the traniparent plane 
at pleaſure, 
The following apparatus was uſed by fir Chriſtopher 
Wren for the purpoſe of deſigning. A is a fmall sight 
with.a ſhort arm B (fee Tad. Per ſpettive, fig. 2.) which 
may be turned round about, and moved up and down on 
the ſmall cylinder C D which is ſcrewed into ED at D: 
this piece ED moving round about the centre E, by 
which means the fight may be removed either towards 
E or F. EF is a ruler faſtened on the two rulers G G, 
which rulers ſerve both to keep the ſquare frame 8888 
perpendicular, and, by ſliding through the ſquare holes 
J, to ſtay the fight, either nearer to or farther ſrom 
the ſaid frame; on which frame is ſtuck on with a little 
wax the paper OO OO, on which the picture is to be 
drawn by the pen I. This pen | is ſo fixed, by a ſmall 
braſs handle V, to the ruler H H, that the point I may 
be kept very firm, fo as always to touch the paper. 
HH is a ruler, that is always moved horizontally, or 
parallel to itſelf, by means of the ſmall firings a as, 
4j] at the end of this ruler is ſtuck a ſmall pin, whoſe 
head P is the fight, which is to be moved up and down 
on the outlines of any object. The two ſttings aaa, 
bb b, are exactly of an equal length. Two ends of them 
are faſtened into a ſmall leaden weight which is moved 
in a ſocket on the back-ſide of the frame, and ſerves ex- 
achly to counterpoiſe the ruler H H: the other two ends 
are faſtened to two ſmall pins HH, after they bave rolled 
about the ſmall pullies MM, LL, k K; by means of 
which pullies, if the pen I be taken hold of and moved 
up and down the paper, the ſtrings moving very eaſily, 
the ruler will always remain in an horizontal poſition. 
When the inſtrument is uſed, it is ſet upon a table, and 
the ſigbt A is fixed at auy height above the table, and at 
any diſtance from the frame 8888, at pleaſure. Then 
the deſigner, looking through the fight A, and holding 
the pen I in bis hand, moves the head of the pin P up 
and down over the outlines of the object, and the point 
Iwill defcribe, on the paper OOO O, the ſhape of the 
object ſo traced. 
DESION, in Chronology, the Macedonian name of the 
Athenian month Antheſterion. See ANTHESTERI1ON, 
DE SON TORT demeſae, in our Law, words of form, uſed 
in an action of treſpaſs by way of reply to the defendants 
lea. Thus, if A. ſues B. in ſuch an action; B. anſwers 
or himſelf, that he did that which it calls a treſpaſs by 
the command of C. his maſter. A. replies that B. did it 
de ſon tort demeſne, ſans ce gue C. luy commande modo et forma; 
that is, B. did it of his own wrong, without C.'s com- 
manè ing him in ſuch manner and form. 


DESPOT, a title or quality given to the princes of Wala. 


chia, Servia, and ſome of the . N countries, 

The word, in its firſt origin, ſignified the ſame with the 
Latin herus, and the Engliſh maler: bur, in time, it un- 
derwnt the ſame fate on medals, as, among the Latins, 
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Cæſar did with regard to Auguſtus; BACIAETC an- 
ſwering to Auguſtus, and AECIITOHC, dc /prres, to Cæ- 
ſar. See CRSAR. 

Thus, Nicephorus, having ordered his fon Stauracius to 
be crowned, the ſon, out of reſpect, would only take 
the name AECIOTHO, leaving to his father lac of 
BACIAETC. For it is to be noted, that it was juſt about 
the time that the emperors began to ceaſe to uſe Latin 
inſcriptions. 

This delicacy, however; did not laſt long; for the fol- 
lowing emperors preferred rhe quality of AECIIOTHC, 
to that of BACIAETC, particularly Conſtantine, Michael 
Ducas, Nicephorus Botoniates, Romanus Diogenes, the 
Comneni, and ſome others, 

In imitation of the princes, the princefles likewiſe aſſumed 
the title of AECIOINA. 

It was the emperor Alexius, ſurnamed the Angel, that 
created the dignity of apt, and made it the Fel aſter 
that of emperor, above that of Augultus, or Sebalto- 
crator, and Cæſar. See AuGusrT. 

The deſpots were uſually the emperors ſons, or ſons in 
law, and their colleagues, or copartners in the empire, 
as well as their preſumptive heirs. The gefp::s, that 
were ſons of the emperors, had more privileges and au- 
thority than thoſe thac were only ſons- in-law. Codin. 
p. 38. deſcribes the habit and ornaments of the deſpor. 
See the notes of father Goar on that author, 
Under the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine the Great, the title 
deſpot of Sparta was given to the emperor's ſon, or bro- 
ther, who had the city of Sparta, or Lacedæmon, by 
way of apannage. S 

DESPOTISM, or Desroric government, a form of go- 
vernment wherein the prince is abſolute and arbitrary, 
doing whatever he liſts, without being checked by any 
other power. Such are molt of the eaſtern governments; 
- thoſe of the mogul, grand ſignier, ſophi of Perſia, 

3 | 

DESPOUILLE, Fr. in Heraldry, is the whole caſe, ſkin, 
or ſlough of a beaſt, with the head, feer, tail, and all 
appurtenances, ſo that being filled, or ſtuffed, it looks 
like the entire creature. 

DESPUMATION, of 2, priv. and ſpuma, froth, the cla- 
rification of any liquor, by throwing up its foulneſs in 
a froth, and taking that off. 

DESQU AMATION, from de, and fquame, J ſcale, ex- 
preſſes the flaking or ſcaling of carious bones. See Ex- 
FOLIATION, | 

DESSERT, or DEsAR T, Fr. the laſt ſervice brought on 
the tables of 2 of quality, when the mests are all 
taken off, The deſſert conlills of fruits, paſtry-works 

When &c. : 
ESSICATIVE, or DEs1ccaTive, from Acco, 1 dry u 
in Medicine, a remedy that has the — a: ies 4 
ſuperfluous moiſture; uſed to ſkin over old ſores, &c. 

e ſay, a deficcative unguent, &c. | 
Pimpinella is held deterſive, deficcative, and vulnerary. 
Lemery. ä 

DESTILLATION, or DISTILLATION, in Chemiſfry. See 
D1sTILLATI1ON. 

DESTINIES, in Mythology. See PAR c. 

DESTINY, ſcom daſtino, I order, the order, diſpoſition, 
or chain of ſecond cauſes appointed by Providence; and 
importing, or carrying with it, a neceſſity of event. 
According to many of the heathen philoſophers, d:/liny 
Was a ſecret and inviſible power, or virtue, which, with 
incomprehenſible wiſdom, conduRted what to us appears 
_ and fortuictous. This amounts to what we call 

0 
Ihe Stoics, by de/7iny, underſtood a certain concatenation 
of things, which, from all eternity follow each other of 
abſolute neceſſity, there being no power able to interrupt 
their eonnekion. This anſwers, in a great degree, to 
es — Providence. 
ut the Stoics made even the gods themſelves ſubject t 

the neceſſity of this deſtiny, The truth is, the StCics ** 
ther define what the word deſtiny ſhould ſiguify, than 
what it did ſignify in common language; for they had 
no diſtinct idea of this power, to which they attributed 
thoſe events. They had only a vague, confalod idea of 
I know not what chimera, or unknown cauſe, ro which 
they referred that invariable diſpoſition, and the eternal 
concatenation of all things. There is no real being that 
the name de/tiny can agree to. The heathen philoſo- 
phers, who had framed a notion thereof, ſuppoled it to 
exiſt, without knowing preciſely what they meant by it, 
But men, not daring on the one ſide to impute to Provi- 
dence the evils and misfortunes that befel them, as they 
imagined, undeſervedly; and, on the other fide, not 
being willing to allow that it was their own fault, formed 
this phantom of de/tiny, to bear the weight of all the 


evil. 


DESTRUCTION, paſſively taken, is the corruption or 
| annje 


annihilation of ſomething beſore exiſting. See Cornvry- 
TION, 


Among the Scythians, Indians, and Numidians, the ga- 


roliers, or horlemen, who ſerved; in the wars, were very | 


expert deſiſtores ʒ that is, they always carried wich ae 
at leaſt two horſes, and whey that they were mounted 
on grew weary, ot wanted breath, tbey lesped, wich 


great agility and addreſs, upon the other which they led 


in their hauj cg 0g 5d) nalin 
The Greeks and Romans borrowed the ſame. practice 
from thoſe bai barous nations 3 but they only uſed it in 
their games, races, and ſuneral ſolemnities ; aud never, 
that we read of, in war. Fhe teres, therefore were, 
among the people of Aſia and Africa, foldjcrs,z but, a- 
mong the Romans, &c. chey Wete no more chan tum- 
blers and poſture-maſters. Euſtathius, on. Homer's Iliad; 
lib, iv. aſfures us, that, inſtead. of .rwo, they had ſome- 
times four, or ſix horſes, all a-breaſt, and would jump 
from the firſt to the fourth, .,or ſixth, which was the 
maſtet- piece of their art. * | 

ETACHED Pieces, in Fort; fication, are demi-lunes, 1ave- 

hns,. horn aud crown- works, and even baftions, when 

ſeparated, or at a diſtance ſrom the body of the place. 

In Painting, the figures are ſaid to be well detached, or 

looſened, when they ſtand free, and diſengaged from 

each other, are.no. where confounded together, but ſtand 
out with à ſtrong. celievo from. the, ground, aud from 
each other? , ; 

DE LACHMENT, from che French detacher, to part from, 
a military term, ſignifying a certain number of ſoldiers, 
taken out of ſeveral regiments or companies cqually, to 
be employed in ſome particulat enterprize z as to form a 
kind of flying ay to relieve a party already engaged 
in battle, to join a ſeparate army, to alliſt at the ſiege of 
a place, or to enter into ſome garriſon. The number 
depends on the dignity of the officer in command; thus, 
two thouſand or thrice thouſand men form a detachment 
for a general officer, eight hundred for a colonel, five 
hundred for a lieutenant-colonel, two or three hundred 
for a major, eighty or a hundred for a captain, forty for 
a lieutenant or enſign, twelve for a ſerjeant, and ſix for 
a corporal. 28 | 

DETACHMENT of a fleet or ſquadron, a certain number of 
ſhips choſen by an admiral or. commodore from the reſt 
of the flect, aud charged to execute ſome particular ſer- 
vice. 

DETAINER, in Law. Sce FoxcinLRE entry. 

DETENTION, from detines, 1 detain, the. poſſeſſion, or 
holding, of lands, or the like, from ſome other claim- 
ant, | - | 
"The word is chiefly uſed in an ill ſenſe, ſor an unjuſt 
with-holding, &c. | 


D 


he canons condemn a perſon who has intruded into a 
benefice, to make, reſtitution, of all the fruits thereof, 
during the time of his unjuſt detention. 


DETENTS, in a clock, arc, thoſe ſtops, which by being 


lifted up or let fall down, lock a 
ſtriking. 0 OO TIED 
DETENT=-wherl, or HooP-wheel, in a clock, that wheel 
which has a boop almoſt round it, wherein. there is a 
vacancy, at which the cLOCK locks. | 
DETERGENT, from detergo, I cleanſe, in Medicine, is ap- 
plied to remedies. that cleanſe, and carry off viſcid aud 
. glytinaus. humours. | 
* ic plant buckthorn deterges, and conſolidates wounds. 
Rhaponticum is aperitive, and good againſt the gravel 
and ſtone; it alſo deterges, and expels poiſon. 
- Detergents, ate not only {yultening and adheſive, bu 


nd unlock the CLOCK in 
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and carry: along with them, ſuch particles as they lay 
hold of in their paſſage. All medicines of this inteation 
are ſuppoſed to cleanſe and heal, that is, incarnate, or 
nil up with new fleſh, all ulcerations and ſoulneſles oc- 
caſioned thereby, Whether internal or extgrnal,, To do 
this, in all internal caſes eſpecially, the a mult 
be ſuppoſed to maintain its primary, properties, until it 
arrives at the place of action; and there it does, what 
_ entitles it to the appellation of a A and a vulne- 
rary z fixit, by its adhefve quality, which conſiſts in the 
comparative largeneſs of ſurface, and flexibility of. its 
component parts, by which it, xeadily falls into contact 
with. and adheres to, .the Nough of 8 exudations, 
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t alſo, | 
. by, 2, peculiar activity, or diſpobtion to motion, joincd | 
with a ſuitable configuration of parts, are apt to abrade, | 
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which, by their looſe ſituations, are eaſily carried along 
with the medicine; and when ſuch matter is fo carried 
away, which is the cleanſing aud deterging part, what 
Was inſtrumental in this olſice, will afterwards {tick and 
adhere to the cutancgus hlaments, until, 'by.their addi- 
tion, and the protruton, of proper gouſhment, 4h in- 
terne, to the fame place, zihe waite is made up, that is, 
the ulcer is healed,” ic. | 
Alter the like manner 18 e gperatign of d:tcrgents to be 
accounted for; in, external application. By the warmth 
of their, paits they rarefy, and, by, cheir adheſive quality 
they join with, and take ol along with them, in every 
drelſing, what is thrown upon the place to Which they 
are applied, untii a more convenient matter is brought 
hither; by the circulating. juices, which they aſſiſt in ad- 
hering to, and incarnating the eroded cavities. Only 
tbis may be taken notice ot, that iaternally, whatſoever 
of this kind is mixed with the animal fluids, by the 
known laws. of circulation, will be firſt ſeparated, and 
left bebind ; for, all thoſe parts, which are ſpecifically 
heavieſt, will move neareſt the axis of the, canals, be- 
cauſe their momenis ate the greateſt, and, will carry 
them, as near,as cau be, in ſttaight ines; but the lighter 
parts will always be driven to the ſides, where they ſoon- 
eſt meet with outlets to get guitt of, or are ſtruck into 
ſuch cavities, as we are bere ſpeaking of, in which they 
adhere, and make part of the fubltance. F 
This is underſtood of the milder fort of detirgents; and 
it is caſy to conceive from hence, how an increaſe of 
thoſe qualities of activity ard adlieſion conjointly, may 
make a medicine ariſe to the,greateſt efficacy in this re- 
ſpect. And it is upon this foot that all thoſe medicines 
operate which are given to cleanſe obſiruttions, or foul- 
neſſes, in any of the viſcera, or paſſages 3 and which may 
be increaſed in efficacy ſo fir, as to fetch off even the 
membranes, and part of the capillary veſſels. 
Many detergents are of the genus of balfamics; and ſome 
only differ in their degree of lubtility and efficacy, from 
what are called vulnerarics. HE Rp | 
The principal ſimples in this clafs are the leaves of 
wormwood, garlic, leeks, capers, ſcurvygrafs, fumitory, 
liverwort, tanſey, and vervain : bitter almonds, figs, ju- 
jebs, raiſins, dates, juniper-berries z; gum ammoniac, 
balſam of Capivi, balm of Gilead, tacamahaca; turpen- 
tines; barberries, liquotice, turmeric, madder, ſperma- 
ceti, mummy, ſulphur, ſalt, mercury, and native cin- 
nabar. Theſe the reader will find particularly deſcribed 
under their proper articles. : 
The pectoral detergents are the beſt of all medicines in 
the decline of an hemorrhage by the mouth, in which 
blood has been voided clear dom the lungs ; in this caſe 
they never fail to reſolve any grumes that may remain in 
the part; and at the fame time, wonderfully reſtore the 
due tone of the viſcera. The moſtproper on this occa- 
ſion ate decoctions of daiſy-leaves, ground. ivy, ſpee d- 
well, and the ſmall nettle, with powders of nitte, and 
dricd goat's blood, and a mixture of an ounce of crab's 
eyes in a pint of white wine. 
They are given in conſumptions in many cafes, and the 
moſt proper on this occaſion are the faline ones, with the 
common abſorbents, ſaturated with acids. 
DETERIORATION, an act whereby a ching is impaired 
or rendered worſe.  _. | 
When the deterioration of a commodity, ſeized by an offi- 
cer, ariſes ſrom the fault of the keeper, he is anſwerable 
for the ſame. "6 
J. Frederic Mayer, profeſſor at Leipſic, printed a treatiſe 
of deterioration, in the year 1695, under the title of 
Tractatus de Detericratione, | On 
DETERMIN ATE Number. See NoMBeR:' 
DETERMINATE Preblem, is that which has but one, or 
at leaſt but a certain number of ſolutions ; in contradil- 
tinckion to an indeterminate problem, which admits of 
inſinite ſolutions. | 20 
Such, e, gr. is the problem, To deſcribe an iſoſceles tri- 
angle on a given line, whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall-be 
double that at the vertex : which has only cue ſolution ; 
as that which follows has two, viz. To find an iſoſceles 
triangle, whoſe area and,perimerer are given. | 
A determinate problem may either be ſimple or linear, 
plane, ſolid, or ſutſolid. | 
DETERMINATION, in Phyſics, the diſpoſition or ten- 
dency of a body towards one way, rather than another. 
Heavy. bodies have a determination towards the centre of 
the earth. 2 k 
DETERMINATION is alſo uſed for the action whereby a 
- cauſe or agent is limited, or reſtrained, to act, or not act, 
in this ot in that manner. 
Determinations, ſay the ſchoolmen, proceed either ſrom 
an efficient cauſez_ in which cafe the determination is 
called eſſective; as, when an artiſt determines an inſtru- 
ment to a certain action; or from the form, as that de- 
| P termine: 
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termines the indifferency of. the matter : and thus our 
tenſes are ſaid to be deter minations to have ideas upon the 
preſence of external objects 

Or the determination is from the matter or ſubject that 
receives the action; and thus the heating of fre upon 

clay determines it to harden, upon wax to ſoften, &c. 

Or it is from the object; as when we ſay, colour deter- 
mines the viſual power : or, laſtly, it is from the end, as 
the end determines the deſire. 
Determmations, again, are either moral or phyſical. A 
moral determination is that proceeding from a cauſe which 
operates morally, i. e. by commanding, perſuading, or 
adviſing, ſome effect. This is the only kind of influence 
or deter mination, which is conſiſtent with man's free 
moral agency; or indeed with any agency at all. 
Phyſical determination, is an act whereby God excites and 
applies a ſecond cauſe to act, antecedently to all opera- 
tion of the creature. Such a determination the Thomiſts 
and Dominicans maintain neceſſary to all the actions 
of every creature. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, deny 
that God thus deter mines even ſecond cauſes ; and hold, 
that God exerts no influence on ſecond cauſes, but 
only with the ſecond tauſe on the action. And thus 
they exclude a phyſical determination, both from natural 
cauſes, as ſuppoſing them already determined by nature to 
act; ſo that there needs no other external deter mination 
from God to the ſeveral actions; and from ſree cauſes, 
as ſuppoſing ſuch a predetermination contrary to our na- 
tural hberty, | 

A determination to be pleaſed with certain forms, cr ideas, 

an ingenious author calls an. internal ſenſe ; and a deter- 

mination to be pleaſed with virtuous actions, characters, 

. manners, &c. a moral SENSE. 

DETERMINATIVE Propo/ition, in Logic. See COMPLEX 
Propoſition, 

DETERR ATION, from de and terra, is uſed to ſigniſy a 
removal of the earth, ſands, &c. from the mountains and 
higher grounds, down into the valleys and lower parts. 
This is occaſioned by rains, which waſh the earthy mat- 
ter down by degrees; but this cannot be very conſider- 
able, or much raiſe the ſurface of the earth, as ſome 
have imagined, becauſe a good part of it is funk into the 
clefts and caverns of the rocks and mountains, a great 
quantity is borne down into rivers, and thence into the 
ſea, and the richer and finer parts help to compoſe the 
bodies of plants and vegetables. 

 DETERSIVES, in Medicine, the fame with DETERGENT. 
A clyſter is a deterſive medicine, which cleanſes the 

lower venter. Deter/ive unguents are alſo called mund:- 
ficatives, The leaves and ſummits of the ſtrawberry ate 
deter five and aſtringent. 

DETERSOR, from deterge, I clear away, in Antiquity, a 
ſervant whoſe buſineſs-it was to attend at dinner, and 
wipe the table. Pitiſc. 

DETERSORIUM, in An:iq»ity, a name given to the com- 
mon waſh, which was bean- meal, called lomentum, or 
the meal of a ſort of pulſe called lupines this laſt they 
called ſmegma. 

The ancients, when they bathed, uſed various waſhes 
for cleanſing the ſkin ; but natrum, and this thin froth, 
called in Greek aphronitron, - were molt common. 

DETINUE, a writ which lies againſt a man who, having 
goods, or chattels, delivered to keep, refuſes to re-deliver 
them. * 8 
Detinue anſwers, in great meaſure, to the actie depr/iri of 

the civilians. He takes his a&:on of detinue, to recover 
the thing detained; not the damages ſuſtained by the 
ditinue, For this reaſon this action is ſeldom brought; 
actions of trover and converſion being uſed inftead of 
actions of detinue. 

DETiINUE of charters. A man may have detinue for deeds 
and charters concerning land : but if they concern the 
freehold, it muſt be in C. B. and no other court. Ac- 
tion of detinne lies for chaiters which make the title of 

lands: and the heir may have detinue of charters, al- 
though he hath not the land. If my father be diffeiſed, 
and dieth, I ſhall have detinue for the charters, notwith- 
ſtanding I have not the land : but the executors ſhall not 
have the action for them. New Nat. Br. 308. 

DETINUE of goods in frank marriage, is on a divorce be- 
twixt a man and his wife; after which the wife ſhall | 
have this writ of detinue for the goods given with hei in 
marriage. Mich. 35 Eliz. 1. New Nat. Br. 308 

DETONATION, in Chemiſtry, the noiſe which ſome mi- | 
nerals, and other bodies, make, when they begin to heat | 
in crucibles; by the volatile parts ruſhing out with im- 
petuoſity, and the humidny eſcaping. 

The word is formed of de, and tone, I thunder. 
Detonation is much the ſame with decrepitation ; only its 
action is more forcible, and the noife is greater. Such 
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are the exploſions of gunpowder, fulminating gold, and 


fulminating powder: but as nitre is the cauſe of moſt 
exploſions, the word detonation has been appropriated to 
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the inflammation of the acid of this falt with bodies con- 
taining phlogiſton ;; and it is frequently given to thoſe 
inflammations of nitrous acid with ſulphur, coals, and 
metals, which ate not accompanied with exploſion. 
Detonation takes away the impure volatile ſulphut from 
bodies. 

D&zToNAT1ON denotes the act, or operation, of expelling 
the impure, volatile, and ſulphureous part, out of anti- 
mony; and leaving behind the fixed and internal parts. 
This is chiefly performed by means of ſaltpette, &. 
See ANTIMONY. 

DETONaTION of nitre, conſiſts in the inſtantaneous inflam- 
mation and decompolition of the acid of nitre, when it 
immediately touches combuſtible bodies, the phlogiſton 
of which is ignited, or when the acid is ignited. This 
is effected by applying the nitre to a red-hot combuſtible 
body, or by making the acid itſelf red-hot, and applying 
a combuſtible body to it in that flate. During the deto- 
naticn, a conſiderable {moak ariſes, containing no acid. 
See C1.yssUs of nitre. What remains 1.« the crucible, 
after the nitrous acid is thus burnt, is the fixed alkali, 
which was the baſis of the nitre, Mr. Macquer conjec- 
tures that the d-tonation of nitre cannot take place, unleſs 
a combination be previouſly formed betwixt its acid and 
the phlogiſton of the combultible ſubſtance uſed in the 
operation; that this combination is entirely ſmilar to 
that of vitriolic acid with phlogiſton, when ſulphur is 
formed ; and that, in the preſent inſtance, a nitrous ſul- 
phur is formed, infinitely more combuſtible than the vi- 
triolic ſulphur, and even ſo combuſtible, that it cannot 
exiſt an inſtant without being entirely burnt; and on 
this account. it is inflamed with extreme rapidity and 
violence as ſoon as it is formed. He alledges a number 
of facts to eſtabliſh this conjecture; from which he alſo 
infers, that nitrous acid, whilſt diſengaged ſrom any 
baſis, is incapable of detonation ; and that the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of the detonation depends on the greater or leſs 
adheſion of the nitrous acid with its baſis. He obſerves 
that there is a very conſiderable difference in the pheno- 
mena of their combuſtion, between the vitriolic and ni- 
trous ſulphur : the former burns very weakly ; produces 
a flame which is very little luminous; requires for the 
continuance of its burning a conſtant fupply of new air 
and its acid undergoes no change by this combuſtion. 
Nitrous fulphur, on the contrary, appears incapable of 
exiſting an inſtant without burning: its vivid, dazzling 
flame, accompanied with noiſe, reſembles the flame of a 
fire ftrongly actuated by a blalt of air; it needs not the 
contact of external air; it burns with the ſame violence 
and rapidity in cloſe veſſels; no obſtacle is capable of 
containing it; and if it be confined, it burſts with a ter- 
rible noiſe the ſides of the containing veſſels; and after 
its combuſtion no trace is to be found of its acid. In 
order to account for this difference, he adopts the opi- 
nion of Stahl, who conſiders the nitrous acid as compoted 
of a watery and an earthy principle, as well as all other 
acids; and beſides theſe, of a third principle, which is 
phlogiſton, in ſuch a quantity as to aſſume all the pro- 
perties, and particularly inflammability, effential to its 
nature. Thus he accounts for the deſtruction or total 
decompoſition of the acid in nitrous ſulphur when it is 
inflamed. Ihe explofion accompanying the detonation of 
nitre proceeds from a great and ſudden dilatation af ſome 
very expanlible body: this tody Stahl and Macquer ſup- 
poſe to be the water of the nitre, or rather of its acid; 
which acquires in the operation the properties of air. 
But others, with greater reaſon, maintain, that this 
elaſtic uid is not the water of the nitre rarefied aud 
converted into air ; becauſe the water of the nitre is 
only rare fied by the heat of the de{lagration, and is after- 
wards condenſed by cold, forming the water called 
CLYSSUS of nitre. Beſides, the elaſtic fluid thus produced 
is permanent, and not condenſible into a liquid. Mr. 
Robins found, by accurate experiments, that the fluid 
produced by firing gunpowder, when conbned within a 
ſpace equal to that of the gunpowder which was fired 
and reduced to the heat of the atmoſphere, was capable 
of ſuſtaining a prefluxe equal to 244 times the prefſure of 
the atmoſphere ; and that the elaſtic force of the fluid 
was increafed probably about four times by the heat pro- 
duced by the firing of the powder; and confequently, 
that it is thereby rendered capable, at the inſtant of ex- 
ploſion, of ſuſtaining a preflure nearly equal to a thou- 
land times the preffure of the atmoſphere, Dr. Prieſtley 
conteſts the opinion advanced by Stahl, and adopted by 
Macquer and other chemiſts, that the nitrous acid is de- 
ſtroyed and utterly decompoled, in the procefs of detona- 
tien: he ſuppoſes, that, though the common properties 
of the acid, as combined with water, difappear, it is 
only in confcquence of its combination with ſome earthy 
or inflammable matter, with which it forms ſome of the 
many ſpecies of alr, into the compoſition of which this 

 wondertul acid enters. Dict. of Chemiſtry. Robins's 


I New 


New Principles of Gunnery, prop. 4, and 6, in his 
Tracts, vol. i. p. 68—y2. Prieſtley's Exper. &. on 
Air, vol. ii. p. 61. | 
DETRAHENS quadratur, in Anatomy, a name given by 
ſome authors, particularly Spigelius, to a muſcle, called 
by the generality of anatomiſts the platyſma myodes ; and, 
by Albinus, latiſſimus celli. Douglas calls it alſo quad: a- 
tut gene. | 
DETRANCHE', among the French Heralls, ſignifies a line 
bendwiſe, which does not come from the very dexter 
angle, but either from ſome part of the upper ho and 
thence falling athwart, or diagonally ; or form part of 
the dexter ſide. They ſay, tranche, detranche, and re- 
trancht; to denote, that there are two diagonal lines, 
making two partitions in the eſcutcheon, and cominy 


from the angles, and a third from ſome of the other 


arts above mentioned. See TRANCHE.. | 

DEVASTAVIT, or DevasTavERUNT bona t-fPatoris, is 
a writ that lies againſt executors or adminiſtrators, for 
paying debts upon ſimple contract and legacies, before 
debts on bonds and ſpecialties, &c. for in this caſe they 
are as liable to action, as if they had. ſquandered away 
the goods of the deceaſed, or converted them to their 
own uſe; and are compellable to pay ſuch debts by ſpe- 
cialty out of their own goods, to the value of what they 
ſo paid illegaily. Dyer, 232. But if an executor pays 
debts upon ſimple contract, before he hath any notice 
of bonds, it is no devaſtavit 3, and regularly this notice 
is by an action commenced againſt him: for the law 
doth not oblige him to take notice of it himſelf, nor of a 
judgment apainſt his teſtator ; becauſe he is not privy 
to acts done either by or againſt him. 1 Mod. 175.. 

Lev. 116. 

D DCALION, in Mythology, was the ſon of Prometheus 
who married Pyrrha, the daughter of Epimetheus. 
Some have ſuppoſed that Deucalion, whom the Greeks 
have repreſented under a variety of charaCters, and con- 
cerning whom their poets have given many fabulous ac- 
counts, was the ſame with the patriarch Noah ; and 
that Deucalion's flood in Theſſaly, as well as that of 
Ogyges in Attica, and of Prometheus in Egypt, were 
the ſame with that of Noah, recorded in Scripture. 
Diodorus Siculus expreſly ſays, that in the deluge 
which happened in 1 time of Deucalion, almoſt all 
fleſh died. Apollodorus having mentioned Deucalion 
$y-Aapyant, conſigned to an ark, takes notice upon his quit- 
ting it, of his offering up an immediate ſacrifice, A.- 

' Ou{ uw, to the god who delivered him. As he was the father 
of all mankind, the ancients have given him great dig- 

nity and univerſal monarchy ; though ſomeumes he is 
reduced to a petty king of 1heffaly. Apollonius Rho- 
dius makes him a native of Greece, and the ſon of Pro- 
metheus. We may learn, however, from their confuſed 
hiſtory, that the perſon repreſented was the firſt of men, 
through whom religious rights were renewed, cities built, 
and civil policy eſtabliſhed in the world : none of which 
circumſtances are applicable to any king of Greece. 
Philo aſſures us. that the Grecians call the perſon Deu- 
calion, but the Chaldeans ſtyle him Noe, in whoſe time 
there happened the great eruption of waters. But as 
Lucian has given us the molt particular hiſtory of the 
deluge, and that which comes neareſt to the account 
given by Moſes; and as he was a native of Samoſata, 
a city of Commagene upon the Euphrates, a part of the 
world where memorials of the deluge were particularly 
preſerved, and where an obvious reverence to that hiſtory 
may be obſerved in the rites and worſhip-of the country, 
we ſhall terminate this article with an extract of what he 
ſays on the ſubject. 

Having deſcribed Noah under the name of Deucalion, he 
ſays, that the preſent race of mankind are different from 
thoſe who firſt exiſted; for thoſe of the antediluvian 
world were all deſtroyed. The preſent world is peopled 
from the ſons of Deucalion; having increaſed to ſo great 
a number from one perſon. In reſpect to, the former 
brood, they were men of violence, and lawleſs in their 
dealings. They regarded not oaths, nor obſerved the 
rites of hoſpitality, nor ſhewed mercy to thoſe who ſucd 
for it. On this account they were doomed to deſtruc- 
tion ; and for this purpoſe there was a mighty eruption 
of waters from the earth, attended with heavy ſhowers 
from above; fo that the rivers ſwelled, and the ſea 
overflowed, till the whole earth was covered with a 
flood, and all fleſh drowned. Deucalion alone was pric- 
ſerved to re- people the world. "This mercy was ſhewn to 
him on account of his juſtice and piety, His preſerva- 
tion was effeQted in this manner: he put all his family, 
both his ſons and their wives, into a vaſt ark which he 
had provided, and he went into it himſelf. At the fame. 
time animals of every ſpecies, boars, horles, lions, fer- 
pant whatever lived upon the face of the earth, fol- 
owed him by pairsz all which he received into the 
ark, and experienced no evil ſroni them: ſor there pre- 


vailed a wonderful harmony throughout by the imme- 
diate influence of the Deity. Thus were they waſted 
with him, as long as the flood endured. 

After this he proceeds to mention that, upon the diſap- 
pearing of the waters, Dencation went forth from the ark, 
and raifed an altar to God. Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 10. 
Apoliod. lib. i. p. 20. Apollon. Rhod. lib. iii. v. 1035. 
Philo Jud. de Præmio & Pœna, vol. ii. p. 412. Lucian 
de Dea Syria, vol. ii. p. 882. | 

Dr. Bryant produces a variety of monuments, that beat 
an obvious reference to the deluge, in the gentile hiſ- 
torys 3 this account of Deucalion and his flood. 

nalyſis of Ancient Mythology, vol. it. p. 193—250. 

DEVENERUNT, a writ atciendy directed to . ew. 
tor, on the death of the heir of a tenant of the king 
holding in capite, within age, and in the king's cuſtody ; 
commanding the eſcheator, to enquire, upon the oaths of 
good and lawful men, what lands and tenements, by the 
death of the tenant, come to the king. This writ is 
now diſuſed, 

DEVEST, Deveſlire, in Fudil Writers, is uſed for the 
oppoſite to inveſting. Jnve/lire ſignihes t Heſſianem feudi 
tradere, On the contrary, devsſtire is paſſeſtonem auferre. 
Feud. lib. i. c. 7. Cowel. 

DEVIATION, in the O % Aftronomy, a motion of the de- 
ſerent, or eccentric, whereby it advances to, or recedes 
from, the ecliptic. Sce DETER ENT. Ar 
The greateſt deviation of a planet is equal to the inclina- 
tion of its orbit to the plane of the ecliptic. See IN LI. 

NATION of a p/anet, 

DEVICE, in Painting. See Devise. 

DEVIL, Diabolus, an evil angel; one of thoſe celeſtial 
ſpiri's calt down from heaven, for pretending to equal 
himſelf with God. 

The word is formed from the French diable, of the Latin 
drabolus, which comes from the Greek H12Concg, accuſer, 
or calumniat:y ; or from the ancient Britiſh drafe!. 

The Ethiopians paint the devil white, to be even with 
the Europeans, who paint him black. Ludolph. 

We find no mention of the word d-vil in the Old Teſta- 
ment; but only of Satan, nor do we meet with the 
word devil, in any heathen authors, in the Ggnification 
attached to it among Chriſtians ; that is, as a creature 
revolted from God: their theology went on farther than 
to evil genii, or demons, who haraſſed and perſecuted 
mankind, Thus the Chaldeans believed both a good 
principle, and an evil principle, which was an enemy 
of mankind. See Dx Mos, and D&MoNiacs., 

The relations we have of the religion of the Americans 
aſſures us of ſome idolatrous nations, who worſhip the 
devil: but the term devil muſt not be here taken in the 
common ſenſe: thoſe people have an idea of two colla- 
teral independent beings ; one whereof is good, and the 
other evil. And they place the earth under guidance 
and direction of that evil being, which our authors, with 
ſome impropriety, call the deu. 

DEvil, Sea, Diabolus marinus, in Ichthyslogy, the name of 
an ugly and ſtrangely ill-ſnaped fith, of the ray kind. 
Its noſe or ſnout is bifid, and runs out into two horns ; 
and its fides are both terminated by thin fins : its ſkin 
toward the head is varicgated with dulky ſpots. It grows 
to a very conſiderable ſize, being ſometimes caught to 
ſix or ſeven feet length. Ray's Ichthyog. Append. p 5. 
Sce Tab. of Fiſh, No 6. 

DEviL in a bu/h, Nigella, in Botany, See TENNEL-fewer, 

DEvir.'s bit, See SCAB1QUS. | 

DEvII.“s bit, Tellow, Leontodon. See DANEDLI1ON. 

DEVINCTION, Devinctio, in Antiquity, was uſed tc ſig- 
nify a love-charm or incantation to gain the affection of 
a perſon beloved. 

It was done by tying knots, and differed little from what 
was called obne, or catade/mus. Virgil, in his eighth 
Eclogue, deſcribes it thus: 


Nette tribus nodis teres, Amarylli, colores : 
Nele, Amarylili, mods; & Feneris die, vincula nets. 


DEVISE, or Device, in Heraldiy, a name common to all 
figures, ciphers, charaQers, rebuſes, mottoes, &c. 
which by their alluſion to the names of perſons, or fa- 
milies, denote their qualities, nobility, or the like. 
Deviſe, in this ſenſe, is of a much older ſtanding than 
heraldry itfelf; being that which gave the firſt riſe to 
armories. Thus, the eagle was the deviſe of the Roman 
empire: 8. P. Q R. was the deviſe of the Roman pco- 
ple, and ſtill continues to be what they call te eſcurtcheon 
of the iy of Rome. | 
The firſt deviſes were mere letters diſtributed on the 
borders of the liverics, houſings, and banners, and at 
length on the ſhields. Thus the K was the deviſe of the 
French kings of the name of Charles, from Charles V. 
to Charles IX. | 
There were alſo deviſes by rebnſes, equivocals, or allu- 


lions, both to names and arms. The gCukes of Guile 
® took 
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took for their deviſe an A in an O, to ſigniſy, chacun 4 


ſen teur, every one in bis turn: and the houſe of Seneſai, 
in virtute & honore ſeneſces: ſome, that had towers in 
their arms, turris mea Deus, &c, 

There are alſo enigmatical deviſes: as that of the Golden 
Fleece, with Autre n'aurai; intimating, that Philip the 
Good, who inſtituted that order, renouneed every other 
woman but Iſabella of Portugal, whom he then marticd 
Deviſes ſometimes contain entire proverbs; as that of 
Cæſar Borgia, aut Ceſar, aut nibil. 

The word deviſe is formed from the Latin dividire, and 
was applied to the things juſt mentioned, as well as 
thoſe hereafter mentioned; becauſe they ſerve to di- 
vide, ſeparate, and diſtinguiſh perſons, parties, &c. 
Father Menetrier obſerves, that there are as many dif- 
ſerent kinds of deviſes, as there are different manners of 
diſtinguiſhing one- another, or as there are ſimple 
figures or worde, capable of expreſling qualities, offices, 
virtues, actions, &c. of perſons; and of notifying, or 
diſtinguiſhing them ſrom others. 

Disk is now taken, in a mere reftrained ſenſe, for an 
emblem; or a repreſentation of ſome natural body, with 
a motto, or ſentence, applied in a figurative ſenſe to the 
advantage of ſome perſon. 

Father Bouhours gives an accurate explication of the 
word deviſe, in an extract inſerted in the Memoirs de 
Trevoux. A deviſe, ſays he, is a compoſition, or allem- 
blage of figures drawn ſrom nature and art, called the 
body; and of a few words adapted to the figure called the 
ſoul : ſuch a compound, adds he, we make uſe of to 
denote our thought, or intention, by compariten : for 
the eſfence of the deviſe conſiſts in a compariſon : taken 
from nature, or art, and founded on a metaphor, 

This be illuſtrates in the following inſtance ; a young 
nobleman, of great courage and ambition, bore, for his 
deviſe, in the laſt carouſal at the court of France, a rocket 
mounted in the air, with this Italian wotto, poco duri, 
purche niinalzi; may I laſt but a ſhort time, provided I mount 
high : which may be explained thus: as the rocket riſes 
a great pitch, though it only endures a little while, fo it 
does not concern me to live long, provided ] attain to 
glory and eminence ;z which is a juſt compariſon, 

On this footing, a deviſe, to define it rightly, is a 
painted metaphor ; or, rather, an enigma inverted : for, 
whereas enigmas repreſent nature, or art, by the events 
of hiſtory, and the adventures of fables; a deviſe is a 
repreſentation of human qualities by natural, or artificial 
bodies. 

Thus, to expreſs the character of Louis XIV. a fun was 
painted ; which yet, luminous as it is, has more power 
than luſtre : and the better to determine the ſenſe of the 
painting to this fignification, the Caſtilian motto is 
added; Mat virtud que luz. The perſonal merit of 
Mary, queen of Scots, was repreſented by a pomgra- 
nate, with theſe words: Mon prix weil pas de ma cou. 
inner and the talent of ah apoſtolical perſon, who be- 
came all things to all men, by a looking-glaſs, with 
thoſe words of St. Paul, Omnibus omna. 

Deviſes are uſed on coins, counters, feals, ſhields, tri- 
umphal arches, artificial fire-works, and other ſolemni— 
ties. They are a ſort of images, very pertinently and 
artfully repreſenting the enterpriſes and intrigues of war, 
love, piety, ſtudy, fortune, &c. 

The French have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way, 
eſpecially ſince the time of cardinal Mazarin, who had a 
wonderful fancy for deviſes. 

The Italians have reduced the making of deviſes into an art, 
and laid down laws and rules for this purpole. Some of 
the principal are, 1. That there be nothing monſtrous, cr 
extravagant, in the figures; and nothing contrary to the 
nature of things, or to the common opinion of mankind. 
2. That figures be not joined which have no affinity, or 
relation, to each other; the metaphor being to be 
ſounded on ſomething real, and not on hazard, or ima- 
gination, excepting — whimſical combinations eſta- 
bliſhed in mythology, which cuſtom, aud the authority 
of the poets have made paſs for natural. 3. That the 
human body be never taken into deviſes; as this would 
be to compare a man with himſelf. 4. That there be a 


ſort of unity in the figures which compoſe the body: we 
do not mean, that there muſt only be a ſimple figure; | 


but that, if there be ſeveral, they muſt have a relation, 
and ſubordination to each other, ſo that there be one 


principal figure wherequ all the reſt depend: though till | 


the fewer figures there are in the body of the devije, and 


the leſs they are confuſed, the more perfect and elegant | 


is the ueuiſe. 5. The motto, which is to animate the 
figure, muſt agree ſo accurately thereto, as that it could 
not ſerve for any other. 6. Nothing is to be named that 


appears to the eye, and which the bare inſpection might 


notity. 7. The motto is to have a complete ſenſe of 
itſelf ; for, being to make a compound with the figure, 


it muſt only be a part, and, conſequently, mult not Gg- DEVOURING, in Heraidry, When fiſhes are borne in 


1 


* 
* 
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nify the whole. If the words alone have a complete fig: 
nification, you have a full and diſtin notion indepen- 
dently of the Ggwre z whereas the gnification ſhould te- 
fult from both. 8. The ſhorter the motto, the more 
beautiful: and a ſuſpenſion of the ſenſe, which leaves 
ſomewhat to guels, is one of the principal graces of the 
deviſe. Laſtly, it is accounted a happineſs, where the 
words of a poet are applied in a ſenſe which he never 
dreamed of, and yet fo pertineotly, that it ſhould ſeem 
they had been intended for the ſame. 2 
Duvisx, or DivisE, in Commn Law, the act whereby a 

teſtator gives, of bequeaths, his Jands, or goods, by bis 
laſt will, in writing, Though, in, ſtzickneſs, a deviſe of 
goods is more properly termed a bequeſt. 

He who kes the deviſe, is called the devifer ; and he 
to whom it is mate, the deviſce. 5 
The words of a will the law interprets in a larger, and 
more favoutable ſenſe, than thoſe of a deed : for if land 
be deviſed to a man to have to him for ever, or to have to 
him and his affigns; in thofe cafes, the devijee ſhall 


have a fee-fimplc : yet if given in the ſame manner by 


feoffment, he ſhall have but an «ſtate for liſe. 


So, if one deviſe land to an infant in his mother's belly, 
it is a good and valid deviſe ; though it is otherwiſe by 


ſeoffment, grant, or gift. For, in thoſe cafes, there 
ovght to be one of ability to receive-preſently ;/ otherwiſe 
I 1s void. See DEED, and WIL I. 

DEvisE, Executory. See EXEcuTORY deviſe. 


DEUNX, a divifion of the Roman libra, or pound, con- 


taining eleven ounces ;z or eleven twellths of any thing. 
See As. 


DEVOIRS / Calais, in our Old Statutes, cuſtoms due to 


the king for merchandize brought to, or carried out of 
Calais, when our ſtaple was there. 34 Edw. III. c. 18. 
and 2 Rich. II. ſtar. 1. c. 3. | | g 
Devoir is French, ſignifying duty. | 20 85 

DEVOLVED, ſomething acquired by right of devolution, 
Such a right is devolved to the crown : ſuch an cſtate de- 
volved on N by the death of N-——, 

The word is alſo uſed for a right, acquired by a ſupe- 
rior, of conferiing a benefce, when the inferior, and 
ordinary collator, has neglected to- conſer, or has con- 
ferred it on an unqualified perſon. 

If a patron neglects to preſent a beneſice in fix months 
the preſentation lapſes, or devolbes, upon the biſhop, 
er thence to the primate, and from thence to the 

ing. 

DEVOLUTION, in the French Law, a right acquired by 
deſcent, or ſucceſhon, from degtge, N farce. * 
Devslution, in general, is an impediment provided by the 
cultoms of feveral provinces, whereby, the huſband, who 
furvives his wife, or the wife ſurviving ber buſband, is 
prohibited to alienate the real and immoveablc effects of 
the deceaſed, and obliged to preſerve them for the chil- 
dren iſſued from that marriage; fo that they may ſuc- 
cerd thereto in excluſion of thoſe born of a ſecond 
marriage. 

DEVOTION, of te, from devoves, 1 conſecrate, a ſin- 
cere, ardent wolſhip of God. 

Monſ. Jorieu detines devotion, a ſoftening and vielding 
heart, wich an inward conſolation, which the ſouls of 
believers feel in the exerciſcs of picty. 
Under the name of devotions are uſually underſtood cer- 
tain religious practices, which a perſon makes it a rule 
to diſcharge regularly ; and with reaſon, if this exacti- 
tude be founded on ſolid picty;z otherwiſe it is vanity 
or ſuperltition. AS» | Ik 

DEvoT10N, among the Romans, was a ſort of facrifice, or 
ceremony, whereby they conſecrated themſelves to the 
{ervice ot tome perſon. 

'The ancients had a notion, that the life of one might be 
redeemed by the death of another: and (hence were 


thoſe devi fo frequent for the lives of the emperors, 


The devorion of Decius, who, after devoting himſelf to 
his country, threw himſelf into the hay&>..of his ene- 
mies, and was killed, is ſaid to have gained the Romang 
the victory. ety at 


But devotion to any particular perſon was not known till | 
* Auguſtus, The day after the title Auguſtus had bern 


given Octavius, Pacuvius, a tribune of the people, be- 


obey him even at the expence 7 if he were com- 
ately followed by all 
fabliſhed ind, a, 


manded, His example was imm 
the reſt; and it came at length to be e 
cuſtom, never to go to ſalute the emperor, without de- 
claring, they were devoted to him. Auguſtus, though 
ſceming to oppoſe this vile and infamous attery, yet re- 
warded the author. | | 1 
Cornelius Nepos uſes the word devetion for a kind of pu- 
niſhment, conlifting of direſul curſes, and marks of in- 
famy. Sce ACCURSED, and EXECRATION. | 


an 


gan to ſay, he would devote and conſecrate himſelf o 
him, as was practiſed among the barbarous nations, to 
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an eſcutcheon, in a feeding | Jolure, the heralds deno-| : 


minate it devouring, becauſe fiſhes ſwallow all their 
food whole. CRY: 
DEUTEROCANONICAL, in the Schoo! Theology, an ap- 
pellation given to certain books of the Holy Scripture, 
which were added to the canon after the reſt; either be- 
cauſe they were not wrote till after the compilation of 
the canon, or becauſe of ſome diſputes as to their cano- 
nical authority. 
The word is Greek, being compounded of F:urspog, ſe- 
cond, and xayonxo;, tanonical, 
The Jews, it is certain, acknowledge ſeveral books in 
their canon, which were put there later than the reſt. 
They ſay, that, under Ezra, a great aſſembly of their 
doctors, which they call, by way of eminence, the great 
ſynagogue, made the collection of the ſacred books, which 
we — now in the Hebrew Old Teſtament: and they 
agree, that they put books therein which had not been 
ſo before the Babyloniſh captivity. Such are thoſe of 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, c. and thoſe of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 
And the Romiſh church has fince added others to the 
canon that were not, nor could be, in the canon of 
the Jews ; becauſe ſome of them were not compoſed till 
after the canon was formed. Such is the book of Ec- 
clefiaſticus; with ſeveral of the apocryphal books, as 
that of the Maccabees, Wiſdom, &c. Others were add- 
ed ſtill later, becauſe their canonical authority had not 
been yet examined; and, till ſuch examen, and judg- 
ent, they might be ſet aſide, at pleaſure. | 
But fince that church has pronounced as to the canonical 
authority of theſe books, there is no more room now for 
her members to doubt of them than there was for the Jews 
to doubt of thoſe of the canon of Ezra: and the deutero- 
canonical books are, with them as canonical as the proto- 
canonical ; the only difference between them conſiſting 
in this, that the canonical authority of the one was not 
generally known, examined, and ſettled, ſo ſoon as that 
of the others. 
The deuterocanenical books, in the modern canon, are, 
the bovk bf Eſther, either the whole, or at leaſt the 
ſeven laſt chapters af it; the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ; 
that of James; and that of Jude; the ſecond of St. 
Peter; the ſecond and third of St. John; and the Reve- 
lation. The deuterocayonical parts of books are, the Hymn 
of the Three Children ; the Prayerof Azatiah; the hiſto- 
ries of Suſanna, of Bel and the Dragon; the laſt chap- 
ter of St. Mark; the bloody ſweat, and the appearance 
of the angel, related in St. Luke, chap. xxii. and the 
hiſtory of the adultecous woman in St. John, chap. viii. 
See CANON. | 
DEUTERONOMY, one of the facred books of the Old 
Teſtament; being the fifth book of the Law, and the 
laſt of thoſe written by Moſes; cloſing according to 
the computation of Uſher, the hiſtory of 25524 years, 
from the beginning of the world to the death of Moſes. 
The word is Greek, compounded of Jewrego;, ſecond, and 
roh, law. 
It does not appear that Moſes made any diviſion of what 
he wrote, into books; or that he * different names 
und titles to the different parts of his work; nor do the 
Jews, even at this day, diſtinguiſh them in the copies 
they uſe in the ſynagogues, but write them all running as 
one ſingle work, without any other diſtinction beſide that 
of little and great paraſches. It is true, in the other co- 
pies, uſed by private perſons, they are divided, into five 
arts, as among us; but they give them no other name 
— the firſt word where with each diviſion begins; much 
as we do in quoting a decree, or chapter 
law. 
Thus the firſt part of Moſes's work they call NU 
Bereſchit, becauſe beginning with that word; the tecond 
they dall MDW N Yeelleb Schemoth ; the third, 
N D LVajictra ; the fourth, NAMM Vajiedabber; and 
the fifth FIN DTT Elleb Haddebarim ; which is 
one of the firſt words thereof. This cuſtom is very an- 
cieat among the rabbins, as appears from the ancient 
commentaries on thoſe books, called NA) HN 
Bereſchit Rabba, Mn" HW N Veelleh Schemotn 
Rabba, & c from the Prologus Galeatus of St. Jerom. 
The Greeks when they firſt -tranſlated the law, 
gave the five parts into which it was divided, the 
names of Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. Accordingly the names are Greek, ex- 
cepting that of Leviticus, which is Hebrew; and they 
expreſs what is contained in thoſe books, or at leaſt the 
molt cemarkable things contained therein; which is the 
uſual Greek manner of giving titles. 
The book of Deuterenomy was ſo called, becauſe this laſt 
part of the work of Moſes comprehends a repetition, or 
recapitulation, which that legiſlator made to the Iſrael- 


nes. before his death, of the law he hid before delivered 
VoL. II, No 94. 


the canon 


ſcem to be new born. 


D E W 


to them at large: and hence Deuter enohry is ſtill called, by 


the rabbins, TWP Miſchnih, repetition ; MANN He 
Repetition of the law, ſecond law, they likewiſe call it 
MNIIN"DD the. Broks of Reprimands; on account of 
the twenty-eighth chapter, which is full of bleſſings, 
promiſed to ſuch as keep the law ; arid of curſes, threat- 
ened to ſuch as tranſgreſs it. 

The book of Deuteronomy was written in the forti-th year 
after the delivery from Egypt, in the country of the 
Moabites beyond Jordan; Moſes being then in the 
120th year of his age. It contains, in Hebrew, eleven 
paraſches, though only ten in the editions of the rabbins 
at Venice; twenty chapters, and 9x5 verſes. In the 
Greek, Latin, and other verſions, it contains thirty-four 
chapters : the laſt was not written by Moſes. Some, fay it 
was added by Joſhua, immediately after Moſes's death; 
others will have it added by Ezra, which is the moſt pro- 
bable opinion; who likewiſe made ſome interpolations 
in the book itſelf, as chap. ii. ver. 12. chap. iii. 11. and 


14. 
DEU [EROPOTMI, Aevrepororun, from Fevrezos, ſicun- 


dus, and woruog, fortuna, or mors, among the Athenians, 
a deſignation given to one who had been thought dead, 
and, after the celebration of the funeral rites, unexpect- 
edly recovered. It was unlawful for the deuteropotmi to 
enter into the temple of the Eumenides, or to be adm 
ted to the holy rites, till after they were purified by beivg 
let through the lap of a woman's gown, that they might 
Pott. Archzol. Græc. tom. i. 


lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 223. 


DEUTERO SIS, the Greek name by which, the Jews 


called their MISCHNa, or fecond law. Deuter, in 
Greek has the ſame ſigniſication almoſt as miſchra int 
Hebrew ;z both figniſy an iteration. Euſebius accuſes 
the Jews with corrupting the true ſenſe of Scripture 


with the trifling explanations of their deutercfſes. Calmet, 
Dict. Bibl. in voc. p | 


DEVUIDER, in the Manege, is applied to a horſe, that, 


upon working upon volts, makes his ſhoulders go too faſt 
for the croup to follow ſo that inflead of going upon 
two treads, as he ought, he endeavours to go only upon 
one, This comes from the reſiſtance he makes in de- 
fending againſt the heels; or from the fault of the horſc- 
man, who is too haſty with his hand. See HAS E. 


DEW, vos, a thin, light, inſenſible miſt, or rain, aſcend- 


ing with a flow motion, and falling while the ſun is be- 
low the horizon. | 
Caſaubon derives the word from the Greek deus, / 
moiflen, | 
Naturaliſts uſually rank dew among the number of me- 
teors of the watery kind. Some define it a vapour li- 
quehed, and let fall in drops; others, a vapour having a 
like relation to froſt as rain has to ſnow, &c. Among 
the diſſertations of Monſ. Huet, is a letter to ſhew that 
dews do not fall, but riſes. M. Gerſten likewiſe adopted 
the ſame opinion. To us, dew appears only to differ 
from rain as more and leſs. Its origin, and matter, no 
doubt, is from the vapours and exhalations of the earth 
and water raiſed, as ſhewn under the article EVATORA“Z 
TION, where the theory of its aſcent and precipitation 
is particularly explained. 
M. du Fay made ſeveral experiments, firſt with glaſſes, 
and then with pieces of cloth, faſtened to two ladders, 
Joined at top, and ſpreading wide at bottom, and reach- 
ing about thirty-two feet high, in order to evince the 
aſcent of dew; and he found that the lower bodies, with 
their under ſurfaces, were wetted before thoſe that were 
placed higher, or their upper ſurfaces. Both M. du Fay, 
and M. Muſchenbroeck, expoled ſeveral different ſub- 
ſtances to the ſame 4, and found that they received 
and charged themſelves with it in a very different man- 
ner; ſome more, others leſs, and ſome even not at all. 
The drops affixed themſelves, by a kind of election to 
glaſs and cryſtals, but not to metals. Mercury was ex- 
poſed in a china plate; and the dew run in ſtreams on 
the edges of the plate, whilit the leaſt drop did not ap- 
ar on the mercury. Mulchenbroeck has obſerved, that 
bodies of different colours attract the dew differently, and 
that this difference of attractve force depends on the 
ſtructure and ſize of the coloured bodies. Mem. Acad. 
Sc. 1736. and Muſchenbroeck, &c. ubi infra. 
From the principles propoſed and illuſtrated, under the 
article EVAPORATION the ſeveral phenomena of =. 
are eaſily accounted for. Hence, e. gr. it is that dews 
are more copious in the ſpring than in any other ſea- 
ſons ; there being then a greater ſtock of vapour in rea- 
dineſs, through the ſmall expence thereof in the winter's 
cold and froſt, than at other times. Hence, what Pliny 
relates of Egypt, that it abounds in detus throughout all the 
heats of ſummer ; for the air there being too hot to con - 
ſtipate the vapours in the day-time, they never gather 
into clouds, and hence they have no rain; but we know, 


that 


— 


. 


o 


- 
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that in climates where the days are exceſſive hot, the. 
nights are remarkably cold; ſo that the vapours raiſed. 


after ſun+ſet are readily condenſed into deus. 

e quantity and quality of the aſcending dew in parti- 
cular places — 4 on a variety of circumſtances, as 
the ſituation, che nature of the ſoil, the ſtate of the air, 
and the ſeaſon of the year. Chemilts, in analyſing it, 
have found that it is a kind of chaos of various ſub- 
ſtances; ſome dew has afforded a liquor, by diſtillation, 
which ſtruck. the colours of the rainbow on glaſs, fo 
ſtrong as not to be affected by friction, alkaline lixi- 
viums, or aqua regia: it alſo burnt like ſpirits of wine. 
Other diſtilled dew, having been digeſted with a genile 
heat for eight days, and then reQtibed fix times over till 
it was exceeding ſabtile, is ſaid to have broke three glaſſes 
ſuceſſively; though it ſtill remained perfectly inbpid. 
It is natural to conclude, from the different ſubſtances 
which are combined with, dew, that it muſt be either ſa- 
lutary or infurious both to plants and animals. | 
It is not ealy to aſcertain the quantity of dew that ariſes 
every night, or in the whole year, becauſe of the winds 
which diſperſe it, the rains which carry it down, and 
other inconveniences : but it riſes in greater abundance 
after rain than after dry weather, and in warm countries 
than in cold. There are ſome p'accs in which dew is ob- 


ſerved only to aſcend, and not to fall; and others in 
which it is carried upwards in greater plenty than down-; 


wards, being diſperſed by the winds. 
Dr. Hales made ſome experiments, in order to deter 
mine the quantity of dew that falls in the night; for this 
purpoſe. Aug. 15. 7 P. M. he filled two glazed earthen 
ns, three inches deep and twelve inches diameter in 
— with moiſt earth: and he obſerves that the 
moiſter the earth, the more dew falis on it in a night; 
and that more than a double quantity of dew falls on a 
furface of water than on an equal ſurface of moilt earth. 
Theſe pans increaſed in weight by the night's dew 180 
grains; and deereaſed in weight by the evaporation of 
the day, 1 ounce, 282 grains: ſo that 540 grains more 
are evaporated from the earth every 24 hours in ſummer, 
than the-dew that falls in the night; i. e. in 21 days 
near 26 ounces. from a circular area of a foot diameter, 


If 180 grains of dew, falling in a night on ſuch an area, | 


which is equal to 113 ſquare inches, be equally ſpread 


on the ſurface, its depth will be +;;th part of an inch, 


=o He likewiſe found the depth of dew in a 
113X254 | 


winter's night to be the 4th part of an inch. If there- 
fore we allow 159 nights for the extent of the ſummer's 
dew, it will in that time arife to one inch depth; and 
reckoning the remaining 205 nights for the extent of the 
winter's dw, it will produce 2,28 inches deep; and 
the dew of the whole year will amount to 3,28 inches 
depth. But the quantity, which evaporated in a fair 
ſummer's day from the ſame ſurface, being 1 ounce aud 
282 grains, gives :th part of an inch depth for evapo- 
ration, which is four times as much as fell at n'ght. 
Dr. Hales obſerves that the evaporation of a winter's day 
is nearly the fame as in a ſummer's day; the earth's 
reater moiſture in winter anſwering to the ſun's greater 
. in ſummer. Hales's Vegetable Statics, vol. i. p. 52. 
Kc. ed. 4th. See EVATORATION. 
Signior Beccaria made ſeyeral experiments to demonſtrate 
the exiſtence of the electricity that is produced by dew. 
He obſerves in general, that ſuch electricity took 05 in 
clear and dry weather, during which no Are wind 
-prevailed ;; and that it depends on the quantity of the dew, 
as the electricity of the rain depends ow th- quantity o 
rain. ' He has ſometimes found it to begin before fun- 


. c ſet; at other times not till eleven o'clock at night. 


Artificial Electricity, Eng. ed. Appendix, Letter iii. 


p- 466. ; | 3 
Tuc dew of plants is probably only the moiſture the 
continually; exhales through the orifices of their veſſels, 
aud not a vapour collected by their leaves: for this dew 
is expired by each plant, according to the peculiar ſtruc- 


ture of its veſſels, and the ſituation of their orifices. 
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Plants likewiſe that have been ſhut up in veſſels, and co- 


vered by glaſſes, have collected a greater quantity of dew| 
in the night than thoſe that flood in the open air; and 


farther the drops are gathered in thoſe parts, where the 
orifices of the veſſels are manifeſtly open, and not all 


over the leaves, and not in the upper or lower leaves“ 

only, which would be the caſe if they arofe from am- 
ur, but in all the leaves, without diſtinction.“ 
The oily or honey dew, which is ſometimes echaled in 


ſummer by trees and herbs, and which has been found 10 
ſenile on the oak, aſh, & c. is of this kind. 


17%. See Per ſpiration of PLAN TS. 


natural 


Subſtances of a' very different kind from the uſual and“ 
matter of the dew, have fometimes fallen in 


Py 6. 5 


Muſchen-| 
broeck Introd. ad Philoſ. Nat. vol. ii. p. 98). 995. ed. 


aud the flies were hatched from theſe. 
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that form. Our Philoſophical Tranſactions give an ac- 
count, that in the year 1695, there fell in Ireland, in 
ſeveral parts of the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter, 
for a conſiderable, part of winter and ſpring, a fatty 
ſubſtance, ceſembling butter, inſtead of the common dew ; 
it was of a clammy texture, and dark yellow colour; 
and was, from its great reſemblance, generally called 
derw-butter by the country people. It always fell in the 
night, and chiefly in the mooriſh low grounds, and was 
found hanging on the tops of the graſs, and on the 
thatch of houſes of the poor people. It was ſeldom 
obſerved to fall twice in the Las place, and uſually 
wherever it fell it lay a fortnight upon the ground before 
it changed colour, but after that jt gradually dried up, and 
became black. The cattle fed in the fields where it lay 
as well as in others, and received no hurt from it: it fell 
in pieces of the bigneſs of one's finger end, but tbe 

were diſperſed ſcattetingly about, and it had an offen- 
five ſmell, like that of a church-yard, There were in 
the fame places very ſtinking fogs during the winter, and 
ſome- people ſuppoſed this no other than a ſediment or 
collection of the heavier matter of thoſe fogs. It 
would not keep very long, but it never bred worms. 
The country people, willing to have ſome goad of it, 


tried it on their chil:iren's ſore heads, and it always cuted 
them. Phil. Tranf. N 222. 


Dew, co y/talline, a term uſed by ſome modern writers, to 


expreſs certain detos, or ſteams; which in their tall upon 
the earth become, as they ſay, cryſtal. 

Whatever the cryſtals are, which, authors ſeem to ſup- 
poſe to have been | pune any in this manner, it is very 
ceitain that they have in reality another origin; and 


theſe are only the accounts of ignorant and inconkder- 
are people. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 129. 


Dew, May. The dew that falls in the beginning of ſum- 


mer, particularly in this month, has great virtues attri- 
buted to it by many authors, when newly gathered 
and clean filtered, It is not of a watery appearance, or 
colourleſs, but is yellowiſh, and much reſembles the 
urine of a hcalthiul perſon. It is uſed for whitening 
linen and wax, The common methods of putrefying 
water have no effect on dew. , Several quantities of it 
have been placed in digeſtion -with different degrees of 
heat, from that of dung to that of a ſand furnace, bur 
no putrelaction was brought on it, though continued two 
months together, the heat, in whatever degree, ſerving 
to purify it, not to hurt it. The ſummer-ſun, for all the 
hot months together, has no more effect on it. It only 
ſends out a green vegetable matter of the conferva kind, 
which floats on the ſurface, and adheres to the ſides of 
the veſſel, and the whole quantity of the liquor remains 
as pure as before. "(32 

Though theſe common methods of putreſaction do not 
take place in this fluid, a much more imple proceſs will. 
If a quantity of it be put into an open wooden veſſel, 
and let in a cool ſhady place, with a canvas ſtretched 
over it to keep out dult and inſets, it will in three or 
four weeks putreſy and ſtink, and depoſit a large quan- 
tity of a black and thick mud. The manner of the for- 
mation of this ſediment is this; a ſmall quantity of a 
foul matter hilt ſeparates itſelf from the liquor, and 
floats at the top in form of a ſkin or film; this ſoon aftec 
precipitates itſelf io the bottom, and another ſucceeds in 
its place at the top, which is ſoon after precipitated in 
the ſame manner. Thus the mud is a congeries of theſe 
films one on another. If à quantity of Jew be put into 
a long and narrow glaſs vellel, theſe films, inſtead of 
ſinking as ſoon as formed, will combine one with an- 


0 ther at the top, and form a thick ſcum, which may be 


ak4f@tff wich a ſpoon, and is very different from the 
black, Mud, ſcparated,to the bottom in the former expe- 
riment, being a white and thick flime-; if a quantity of 
this be put into a, drinking-glaſs, ot other ſuch veſſel, 
and the water drained-from it, it will ſomewhat (hrink 
in twelve hours ſtanding, and will become fo ſolid as to 
take the form of the glaſs, and may be ſhook out; it 
then reſembles a lump of boiled white ſtarch, but is 
ſomewhat more tranſparent. | 5 

We bare in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, very odd 
accounts of productions of the animal kingdom, iu the 
ſame deo which might puzzle any-one not verſed in 
experiments of this kind with other fluids. In one of the 
veſſels of this dew were found millepedes, differing from 


the common kind in ſome particulars; theſe were the 


common water millepedes: and in another, a quantity 
of green matter, probably a conſer va, with numerous 
eulæ of inſects inhabiting it; for in a few: days there 
were produced from this a vaſt number of flies. An- 
other quantity of the dew, ſet in an open glaſs, was found 
after ſome days filled with the eule of the common guat, 

0 Phil. Trauſ. N 3. 
It is eaſy for a bad philoſopher to iaſer from theſe ac- 


counts 


DIA 


counts the equivocal generation of theſe creatures in the 
water; but the inſight we have had into the wonders of 
nature in the inſect-world are ſuch, that at preſent we 
know their generation to be in many ſpecies, particularly 
in the gnat and fly kinds, from the eggs of their parents 
depoſited in water, or any watery fluids, and that com- 
mon ditch- water will at any time do what the dew does in. 
this experiment. N 

pere is a ſpirit drawn from May-dew, which has won- 
derful virtues attributed to ir. The method of collect- 
ing and preparing it is preſeribed by Hanneman, phyſi. 
cian at Kiel. The dew is to be gathered in clean linen 
cloths, expoſed to the ſun in cloſe phials ; then diſtilled, 
and the ſpirit thrown upon the caput mortuum ; this is 
to be r-peated till the earth unite with the ſpirit, and be- 
come liquid z which happens about the ſeventh or eighth 
cohobation, or diſtillation. by ſuch means you ain a 
very red odoriferous ſpirit. Stolterfoht, a phyſician of 
Lubec, thinks May-dew ſhould be gathered in glaſs 
plates, eſpecially in {till weather, and before ſun riſe. 
And Etmuller is of the ſame opinion. It might like- 
wiſe be collected with a glaſs funnel, expoſed to the air, 
having a crooked neck to bring the dew into a phial in a 
chamber. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 3. Hoffman, and others. 
It is apparently from the preparation of this deu, that the 
brothers of the Roſycroſs took their denomination. 


Dew, in Chemiftry, 2 name formerly given to the phlegm |. 


thut roſe firſt in the diſtillation of ſeveral ſubſtances. 
Thus, the dew of vitriol, and the dew of honey, were 
wat-ry liquors, which roſe firſt when theſe ſubſtances 
were diſtilled. | 

Drew, orange. See ORANGE. 

Ds w, ſun. See SUN-dew. _ 

DEw, earth of. See EARTH. 


De w -born, in the Management of Cattle, an exceſſive ſwell- 
ing of the body, proceeding from the greedineſs of a beaſt | 


to feed, when put into rank paſture. 


This ſwelling is often ſo great that the creature runs the | 


utmolt hazard of burſting ; in which caſe it ſhould be 
made to ſlir much, aud purge well; but the proper cure 
is to bleed the creature in the tail, then putting a nut- 
meg into an egg, to thrult it down the creature's throat, 


ſhell and all; after which, by walking him up and down, | 


he will ſoon recover. 


DEw-lap, the fleſh that hangs down from the throat of | 


cken. 

DEWBERRV -U. See RAS P BERRY. 

DEX, a name uſed by many Greek writers, for a worm or 
maggot, hatched of the egg of a beetle, and remarkable 
for its eroding wood. It is alſo called thrips and enxy- 
lon. The old Greeks uſed the pieces of wood eroded by 
it in various directions as ſeals. See THRIPS, 

DEXTANS, in Antiquity. See As. : 

DEXTER, in Heraldry, is applied to the right ſide, as 
finifter is to the left. | 

DEtxTExr-baſe, is the right ſide of the baſe. 


DExTER-chief, the angle on the right-hand of the chief. 


DEexTER-point, See POINT. 


The word is pure Latin, ſignifying right-handed ; whence | 
the word dexterity for addreſs and ability in the performs- | 


ing of any thing. 

DEXTRARIVS, is underſtood of one who takes the right- 
hand of another; and the word dextrari has been uſed 
for light horſes, or horſes for the great ſaddle ; from the 
French deſtrier, a horſe for fervice. 


DEXTROCHERE, or DEsTROCHERE, in Heraldry, is ap- | 
plied to the right-arm painted on a ſhield, ſometimes | 


naked, ſometimes. clothed, or adorned with a biacelet, 
and ſometimes armed, or holding ſome moveable, or 
member uſed in the arms. FRETS | 
- The word is formed from the Latin dextrocherzum, which 
. Ggnifies a bracelet worn on the right wriſt, mentioned in 


7 


the Acts of the Martydom of St. Agnes, and the Life | 


of. the Emperor, Maximus, * 
The dextrachere.is ſometimes placed at the creſt. 
DEY, the title of the ſovereign of Algiers, under the pro- 
tection of the grand ſeignior. A prince under this title 
Was appointed by the ſultan, at the requeſt of the 
Turkish ſoldiers, in the year 1710. The term dey, in 
the Turkiſh lauguagę, Ggnifics an uncle. by the mother's 
: fide ; and the .reaſgn of the dengmination-is.this ; that 
the Turkiſh military conſider the grand ſeigniot as their 
father, the republic as their mather, by which they ace 
' nouriſhed and maintained, and the: dey as the brother of. 
the republic, and conſequently the unele of all wha are 
under his dominion, Beſides the age, experience, aud 
valour, which are neceſſary qualificatious of a pexſon to 
be elected, he muſt alſo be a native Turk, and bave 
made the voyage to Mecca. He has no guards. var. 
conſidle tetinue; he preſides at the divan, aud is 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, by the reſpect and ſubmiſſiun which 
are paid him : 5 4 75 . 
DIA, ala, the beginning of divers terms in medicine, chi- 


— 


PA 


rurgery, pharmacy; &. Where theſe three letters com: 
mence the name of a remedy, uriguent, plaſter, cata- 
plaſm, &c. they ſignify compoſition and mixture; as lu 
diapaſma, diachyl:nz &c. PET 

Dia is likewiſe the beginning of many terms in the other 
arts: as diameter, dralogue, &c. on all which oecafions, 
dia, which is an inſeparable particle, or prepoſition, is 
borrow: d from the Greek da, ex, of cam; which begins 
the ſame words in the Greek, 

Indeed we have words wherein dia is nod prepoſition bor- 
rowed from a foreign language; though it is poſſible, the 
words themſelves may; as in diamond, dial, &c. 

Dia, in Mythology, a goddeſs among the Romans; probably 
the ſame with CyYBELE, h 

DIABATHRA, in Antigaity, a kind of ſhoe worn by the 
Grecian women. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

DIABE, in Ichthyology, the name of a prickly ſea-fiſh of the 
orbis or globe · hi kind, and in alt things reſembling the 
hiltrix or porcupine-fiſh, except that its ſpiries or prickles 
are all fixed into its ſkin by three inſertions. - 

DIABETES, Arax%nrng, in Medicine, a haſty and profuſe 
evacuation of the drink by the urinary pa ges; accom - 

— with an ardent thirſt, and leanneſs of the whole 

ody. | 

The word is derived from the Greek dacantm, ro pervade, 

or paſs quick. 

The drink, thus diſcharged, is uſually a little altered ſrom 

what it was when taken down, and turned chylous, and 

milky ; but ſometimes not at all. 

The diabetes ſeems owing to a too great laxity of the fibres 

of the arteries of the kidneys ; or too great a quantity of 

ſharp ſalts in the blood, which diflolve the maſs of blood, 
or diſunite the parts thereof, ſo that the ſeroſity is eaſily 
ſeparated from the thicker parts. 

According to Quincy, the evident and moſt common 

cauſe of the diabetes is the too great uſe of ſpirituous li- 

ts, wherewith the ſerum becomes fo impregnated, 

that it will not attract and join wich the cruor,: or glo- 
bules of the blood, but runs off through the kidneys, 
ſweet or inſipid. 71 
It happens moſt frequently to thoſe who; without due 
exerciſe, indulge themſelves with drinking vinous li- 
quors, and then quench their thirſt ariſing from thence 
by too great a quantity of ſuch as are cooling. 
In this diſeaſe the urine is thin and pellucid, arid has no 
ſediment, and is of a ſweetiſh taſte ; though caſes have 
occurred, in which it has not had this taſte; the quan- 
tity voided is always very great; and if the patients en- 
deavour to retain it, they are affficted with ſwellings 
about the loins, and a ſenſation of weight and preſſure in 
the hypochondria, It is attended with thitſt, a hectic 
heat, a weak but quick pulſe, and a gradual walting of 
the fleſh. 
Perſons ſubjetl to the diabetes. It is a very rare diſeaſe, and 
ſeems to have been ſo in other ages as well as in later 
times, Galen expreſsly ſays, that he never met with 
more than two perſons who had it; the people affeted 
with it are uſually ſuch as have diſorders of the viſcera in 
general; and it is often but a ſymptomatie affeQion, atiſing 
from an improper treatment of perſons in fevers. 
Prognojtics in it. It is always a very terrible diſeaſe, but 
the longer ſtanding it is of, the more difficult it is to be 
cured; it is not, however, ſuddenly of fatal conſequence, 
bur the people uſually. live ſome time with it, though 
they in the cud generally die tabid, after having been al- 
flicted with it for a length of time. 

Method of cure. The infarction of the viſcera, which 

are the occalion of this, are firſt to be regarded, and are 

to be aitacked with ſuch aperients as are not ſtrongly 
diuretic ; of this kind are decoctions of the roots of dan- 
delion, ſuccory, polypody, and the like, and of the ca- 
pillary herbs. Pills alſo ate to be taken, made of am- 
moniacum, and the other refolvent gums, with the bit- 
ter extracts; and interchangeably with theſe the digeſ- 
tive natural falts, ſuch as tartarum vitriolatum, and the 
like. During this courſe, the febrile heat, which al- 

ways attends this diſtemper, is to be taken off by the ve- 
getable acids, ſuch as ſortel and purſlain, and tincture 
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| of roſes made in the ufual way. Some recommended the 


reftaccous powders in general; and others are peculiarly 
Javiſhin the prajfes-of craw- fiſh, reduced to powder whole, 
after bakiog them in an oven. The great diſcharge of 
urine is to be leſſened, in the mean time, by gentle laxa- 
tives now and then given, ſuch as infuſions ol ſena, rhu- 
barb, and the like: and finally, if the diſeaſe goes off, or 
remits conliderably» of its violence, the chalybeates, aud 
other re toratives,: are to be given, to reſtore the parts to 
their duc flats, It is a common error to give aſtringents 


— 
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conſtringe the viſcera, and bring on pains and ſwellings 
| en the loius, and not rately an aſcitey and death itſelf in 
the end. 


Perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe ſhould be extremely Care- 
ſul 


in a diebetes ; lor, it they take eſſect, they too viokently - 


———— 
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ful of themſelves in their regimen ; they ſhould avoid all 
hot things, and beware of themſelves that they do not 
fall into violent paſſions ; they ſhould feed principally on 
_ emulſive and gelatinous diet, to make up for the waſte 
of fleſh that always attends this diſeaſe. Juncker's Conſp. 
Med. p. 540. | 
The bark, lime-water, Briſtol-water, and antimonials 
combined with the tinfura thebaira, have been recom- 
_ mended and uſed for the cute of this diſorder. Mode- 
rate exerciſe, and friction of the body are uſeful. 
Dr. Morgan thinks the tinctute of canthatides may al- 
molt be abſolutely depended on for ſtopping the imme- 
diate flow of urine in the diabetes. The way he prepares 
his ünctute is, by infuſing half an ounce of cantharides 
upon a pound of the elixir vitrioli z of which tincture, 
from fifteen to thirty or forty drops, may be given twice 
or thrice a day in Briſtol hot-well water. Mechan. 
Prat. of Phyſ. p. 114. 
Dr. Jurin found the chalybeate waters, acidulated with 
the oil of ſulphur, very ſucceſsful in this diſtemper. 
Med. Ef. Edinb. abr. vol. ii. p. 469. 


Alum- poſſet drink is alſo ſaid to be an effectual cure for 
a diabetes, Ibid, 
According to Dr. Mead, the diabetes is a diſeaſe of the 
liver, and not of the ſecretory veſſels of the kidneys, as 
has been generally thought. See Monit. & Pratt. Me- 
dic. cap. ix. ſect. 2. and Mechanic Account of Poiſons, 
Eſſay 1. ed. 4. 
The doctor recommends the following medicine as effi- 
cacious in this diſtemper : take four pints of milk, boil 
it a little, and turn it with three drams of alum ; four 
ounces of this ſhould be taken three times a day at leaſt, 
Dr. Brockleſby attributes great efficacy, in a caſe where 
he was concerned, to alum whey, made by boiling from 
fifty to thirty grains of powdered roche-alum, in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of new milk from the cow, to afford a 
full pint of whey ; balf of which was drank by the pa- 
tient every night and morning, for fix weeks. Med. 
Obſ. vol. lil. P 279. 
Dr. Dobſon, of Liverpool, made ſeveral experiments, in 
order to aſcertain the nature of this diſeaſe ; and he con- 
fiders it as a ſpecies of imperfect digeſtion or aſſimila- 
tion, and to be more of a diſeaſe of the ſyſtem in general 
than either of the liver or kidneys. On this ſyſtem he 
accounts for the different taſte of the-urine in different 
ſubjects, the .emaciating effects of this diſeaſe, the acid 
ſweats, and the ſenſation of hunger that attend it. From 
hence he infers, that the obvious indications of cure, are 
to ſtrengthen the digeſtive powers, to promote a due 
ſanguification, and to eſtabliſh a perfect aſſimilation 
through the whole coxconomy. Med. Obſ. vol. v. art. 


37, 

There is another kind of diabetes, wherein the perſon af- 
fected renders a great deal more by urine than he diinks, 
nay ſometimes more than he both eats and drinks. Some 
phyſicians attribute this exceſſive quantity of liquor to 
the air he reſpires, which, they ſuppoſe, becomes con- 
verted into water; or, at leaſt, the water in the air re- 
ſpired is here abſorbed, and collected. But others, with 
more probability, attribute it to a colliquation of the 


© © blood, fat, and even the ſolid parts of the body. 


D14BETEs, in Hydraulics, is applied to a ſyphon, the two 


legs or branches whereof are incloſed in one another ; | 


as in the glaſs deſcribed by Hero, which runs itſelf quite 
empty, without being inverted, as ſoon as the water is 


arrived at the height of the upper branch of the ſyphon. 
DIABOLUS marinus. See Sea-DERVII. 


DIABOTANUM, from da and foram, herb, in Pharmacy 
'and Chirurgery, denotes a plaſter of herbs, wherewuh 


wens, &c. are reſolved and diſcuſſed. The diabotanum is | 


\ ſovereign for the hydatides. 

DIABROSIS, in Medicine, a ſolution of the continuity of 
2 part, cauſed by ſharp corroſive humours gnawing and 
devouring the ſame. 

The word is Greek, compounded of d per, through, and 
Bpwonxt:y, to gat. | 
DIACARTHAMI, in Pharmacy, an eleQtary compoſed of 
turbith, manna, ſcammony, bermodaRyls, and other 
purgatives ; with the addition of the pulp of the ſeed of 

the carthamus, which gives it the denomination, 


Diacerthami chiefly purges pituita, It was formerly pre- 


ſcribed in diſcaſes of the brain, and frequently mixed in 
medicines along with other purgatives, but is now wholly 
out of uſe, | 
DIACARYON, or DiANxucu M, in Pharmacy. See DiA- 
NUCUM. * 
The word is ſormed from da, and xapya, walnut. 
Galen is ſaid to have prepared his diacaryon with the juice 
of walnuts, mixed with as much honey as ſufficed to 
render it an agreeable compoſition. 88 
DIACAUSTIC curve, or cauftic by KEFRACTION, is a ſpe- 
"cies of cauſtic curvgs, whoſe geneſis may be thus con- 
ceived. | | 


"S 2... * 


Imagine an infinite number of rays, as B A, BM, B D, 
&c. (Tab. Com. 4. 20.) iſſuing from the Tame lumi- 
nous point, B, to be refrafted from or to the perpendi- 
cular MC, in'the curve AMD ; and fo as that CE, the 
fines of the angles of incidence CME be always to CG, 
the ſines of the refracted angles C M G, in a given ratio: 
then the curve line, which touches all the ret ſacted rays, 
is called the azacan/tic. 

DIACELTATESSON, in Chemiftry, a name given by Van 
Helmont to a purging preparation, procured from the 
fixed flowers of antimony, in the following manner: take 
eighteen grains of the fixed diaphoretic flowers of anti- 
mony, fixteen grains of reſin of ſcammony, and ſeven 

rains of cream of tartar, make altogether into a pow- 

* Or take nine grains of the fixed antimony, nine 
grains of reſin of ſcammony, and three grains of cream 
of tartar; make them into a fine powder. I he former 
is the largeſt doſe for a grown vert; and the latter the 
leaſt ; they are to be taken without any acid; and if they 
operate too violently, the violence may be ſtopped by 
taking any thing acid: it is to be given in intermittents, 
ſo as to finiſh its operation 3 before the coming 
on of the fit: it is ſaid by the author always to cure 
quartans before the fourth doſe, aud all intermittent and 
continued ſevers. 

Boerhaave obſerves, that he had often given it w:th good 

effects, but never with that great ſucceſs which the au- 

thor aſcribes to it ; who ſays, that it radically cures the 

ut and fevers, heals ulcers of the larynx, œſophagus, 
and bladder, and purges the body when in perfect health, 
but not otherwiſe, This candid writer obſerves, that 

Helmont ſeems always to have carried the virtues of his 

medicines, by a ſubtility of reaſoning, beyond what will 

be found warrantable of them from experience. Boerh. 

Chem. part ii. p. 338. 

DIACENTROS, from Na, through, and aer, centre, is 
uſed by Kepler to ſignify the ſhorteſt diameter of the el- 
liptical orbit of any planet; probably becauſe it paſſed 
through the centre, and not through the focus, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from the longer diameter. 

DIACHALASIS, from %axanav, to be relaxe), in the 
Medicinal Works of the Ancients, a term uſed to expreſs a 
ſolution of continuity in rhe bones of the cranium at the 
ſutures; that is, when the bones recede from their mu- 
tual indentation 3 an accident that frequently happens 

| from large wounds in the head. 

DIACHALCITIS, in Chirurgery and Pharmacy, a plaſter 
which formerly uſed to be applied after the amputation 
of a cancer, and on many other ocalions. 
The emplaſirum diachalcitidis is compoſed of oil, axungia, 
and chalcitis ; from the laſt of which drugs it derives its 
name. 

DIACHRISTA, from d and yew, I anoint, a name 
given by the ancient writers in medicine to certain com- 
poſitions, whoſe uſe was to be applied to the fauces, 

uvula, palate, and tongue, for the abſterſion of phlegm. 

DIACHYLON, in Pharmacy, a name given to divers plaſ- 
ters on account of the mucilages mixed therein, which 
are viſcid juices, called by the Greeks xh, drawn from 
certain plants. See MuciLaGE. 

D1AacHYLON, white, or ſimple, ſhould be compounded of 
common dil, litharge of gold, and mucilages drawn from 

marſhmallow-roots, fenugreek, and aniſeeds. It is pro- 

er to ſoften, digeſt, ripen, and reſolve. | 

The diachylon, called ireatum, has for its bafis the common 

white dtachylon, with a pound of which, an ounce of 

powder of iris is mixed, This plaſter digeſts, incides, 
and ripens with more force than the ſimple diachylon. 

There is alſo the great diachylon, diachylon magnum, com- 

poſed of litharge of gold, oils of cris, camomile, and 

dill, turpentine reſin of the pine, yellow wax, and mu- 

cilages of line and fenugreek, with new figs, raſins of 

ee ichthyocolla, juices of orris, 1quills, and 
yſſop. | 

"This diachylon ſoſtens ſcirrhuſes, and reſolves and diſſi- 

pates tumors. It is called the great, not only on ac- 

count of its extraordinary virtues, but alſo becauſe com- 

22 of a greater number of ingredients than the 

reſt. | 

The DLACHYLON gummatum, or diachylon cum gummi, is the 
ra diachylon with the addition of gum ammoniac, gal- 
num, and ſagapenum, diffolved with wine, and boiled 

to the conſiſtence of honey. This plaſter is the moſt 

pore of all for digeſting, ripening, and reſolving. 

DIACODIUM, in Pharmacy, ſyrup prepared from poppy- 
heads ; called alſo fyrupus de meconio. 

The word is formed from the Greek Ja, per, and xda, 
poppy- beadi. | 
The ancients had two kinds : fimple, and compound. 
Dracopiun, the ſample, was a kind of opiate, made of the 

Juice expreſſed from the heads of white poppies, and 
boiled up with ſugar. Sce Oy1arTe. | 
It was preſcribed to ſoften ſharp, ſerous humours, to ap- 
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peaſe coughs, and to provoke fleep. This preparation nal ſuture both above and below; the feeds are fey 
was of great uſe among the ancients 3 but it is now laid roundiſh, ſmooth, fleſhy, and pendulous, in a ſmalls 
aſide, ſince it has been found, that the ſyrup made of an ſhort, proper recepticle, thinner towards the baſe, and 
inſuhon of white poppy-heads, which 1s what we now obtuſe at the diſk that faſtens them. 
call 4;acodium| produces the ſame effect. The word is formed of the Greek dg, twice, and - 
D1iacopiun, c mprund, was made of the /imple, with the @og, brother, Among the plants of this claſs are the 
addition of che troches of hamec, hypocyſtis, myrrh, | fumitory, milk-wort, broom, &c. Sce Tab. of Buany, 
ſaffron, and balauſtines. It was uſed ro ſtop and ſoften Claſs 17. | | 
catarthe, hemorrhoids, and fluxes of the belly. This is a perfect natural claſs of plants, and is the moſt 
DIACODUSz in N Hiftory, a name given by ſome to remarkable of all others in the ſtruQure of the flower. 
the 4 ad cht, a kind of beryl or ſapphire, of which many The common ſituation of the flower is an obliquely pen- 
fabulous thing sare afferted. | dulous direction, or in an acute angle from a perpendi- 
VIACOLOCYN THUS, in Pharmacy, ia xoomnItfor, cular line. The former ſyſtematiſts in botany, as Lin- 
from x9xoxuy?tg, cee j a remedy, of which colocynth | neus obſerves, took great notice of the pod in this claſs 
is a principal ingredient, See COLOCYNTH. of plants, and thought it the principal ſubject of diſ- 
DIACONICON, Szcrifty, a place adjoining to the ancient tinction ; but be very judiciouſly makes it but of very 
churches, where the ſacred veſtments, with the veſſels, little conſequence, and will not allow it ſufficient to diſ- 
relics, and other ornaments of the altar were preſerved, tinguiſh the genera one from another: but the cup, which 
and anſwering to our veltry, 5 had always before his time been diſregarded, he eſteems 
The word is Greek, formed from Ziaxota, I ſerve, I mi- a very eſſcytia part of the plant, and ſufficiently certain 
nifter, becauſe here was kept every thing belonging to] to erect the different genera upon in many caſes. Some 
divine ſervice; It was alſo called aoracim:y, and in La- of the old writers had been uſed to take the leaves into 
tin /a/utatoriom ; becauſe it was here that the biſhop re- their marks, by which to diſtinguiſh genera of this claſs; 
ceived and” ſaluted ſtrangers. Sometimes, too, it was] but Linnzus wholly excludes this part of a plant from 
calicdqnmratupry, Or rare Menſa, on account of the this office. Magnol has obſerved, that the carina of the 
tables kept therein, for diſpoſing the ſacred ornaments diadelphia, or papilionaceous flowers, is dipetalous, and 
on; or rather from wuntarey, a fort of inn, or houſe, for} is compoſed of two diſtinct oblong petals ; the lower 
the lodging of ſoldiers. edpes of which join fo nicely and cloſely together, that 
DI AGONISSA, and Driacox ATE. See DEacon, and 105 ſeem only one; and are not joined in cheir ſub- 
DErEACONRY. ance, but only in their ftuation. Linneus has ſtrictly 
DIACOPE, Atznrury, from J and err, I cut off, in examined this, and finds that the author is fo far.right, 
Grammntlr, the ſame with what is otherwiſe called | that this is really the caſe in many of the papilionaceous 
 TMESIS, flowers, but not in all: ſome not only appearing to have, 
D1acoye, in Surgery, denotes a deep cut or wound; or | but really and certainly having a carina compoſed of only 


—— 
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the at of cutting off any part. one petal. 
DIACORALLIUM, in Medicine, a preparation of coral in | The conſideration of the ſtigma is of more conſequence 
the London ditpenſatory. in this than in moſt other flowers, and even more than 
DIACOUSTICS, or Dr1aPproNnICs, the conſideration of | that of any other part of the fruQification in this, The 
the properties of ſound refratted in paſſing through dif. ſceds of all the plants of this claſs are eatable, excepting 
ferent mediums ;z that is, out of a denſer into a more in 2 very few particulars ; their leaves alfo are a grateſul 
ſubtle, or out of a more ſubtle into a denſer medium. | food to cattle, Lin. Gen. Plant. p. 377. 
See SOUND. Ot this claſs there are four orders, viz. the pentandria, 
The word is formed from the Greek a, per, through, | comprehending one genus; the hexendria, two; the of7« 
which intimates a pailage 3 and ats, I hear, q. d. the andria, two; and the decnnadria, forty-nine. 
conſideration of the patlage of the ſounds we hear. DIADEM, Atabxua, in Antiqnity, a head-band, or filler, 
DIACRIL, in Antiquitr, was the name of a party or faction worn by kings as a badge of their royalty; while the 
ar Athens. f crown was left to the gods, 


That city, we rcad, was divided into two parties : the The word comes from the Latin diadema, of the Greek 
one favourers of an oligarchy, who would only have a| @%a#nua, a litile band encompaſſing the head, of the verb 
few perſons employed in the government, The other Jude, tinge, 1 gird. 

conſilied of fuch as were for a democratical, or popular [| The diadem was a fort of ribbon, or fillet, woven of ſilk, 
governinent, wherein the whole people ſhould have a} thread, or wool, more or leis broad. It was tied round 
ſhare. The firſt were called dlacrii, and the latter ped:- the temples, and forchead; the two ends being knotted 
acti; the latter inhabiting the lower, and the former the | behind, and let fall on the neck, 

ao, Or upper quarter, or part of the city. It was uſually white, and quite plain, though ſometimes 
The laws ot Solon imported, that Piſiſtratus ſhould be] embroidered with gold, and ſect with pearls and precious 
chief. of che diacrii; though the ſcholiaſt on Ariſto=| ſtones. In later times it likewiſe came to be twiſted 


phanes's comedy, Ihe Waſps, affirms, that Pandion dif. round crowns, laurels, &c. and even appears to have 
tributed the quarters of the diac“ii among his ſons, and | been worn on divers parts of the body: thus Phavorinus 
put Lycus at their head. _ obſerved, that Pompey was ſuſpeCted of aſpiring to the 
DIACTORE, in , a ſurname of Mercury; derived | royalty, becauſe of his wearing a white garter, which 
from Say, I atiemt becauſe Mercury was the meſſen-]“ was no other than a ligacure for an ulcer he had on his 


ger of the gods. 1 leg, but which the people miltook for a diadem. 
DIACY DONITES} in Pharmacy, is applied to things and | Pliny, lib. vii, cap. 5. obſerves, that Bacchus was the 
remedics, wherein quinces are a pfincipal ingredient, firit 1invenuor of the 4:2dem. Athenæus aflures us, that 
The word comes from %, and xuJwyor, ce. the topers, and good fellows, firſt made uſe. of it, to 
Conſectis diacy donites, or diacydonium, is marmalade, a con- preſerves themſelves from the lumes of wine, by tying it 
ſection of quinces, or wherein quinces have a chief] tight round their heads; and chat it long afterwards 
thare. came to be a royal ornament. | | 
DIADELPHIA, in Botany, the ſeventeenth claſs of plants The diadem remained a long time the peculiar badge of 
with hermaphrodite flowers, whoſe ſtamina, by the con-] kings; at length it was alſumcd by the Roman emperors, 
junction ot their filaments, are formed into two bodies, | as the mark of imperial dignity. | | 
the one ſtanding about the piſtil, and the other furfound- | Authors are not agreed about the time when the Roman 
ing it. The lower part of this laſt is membranaceous, [ emperors firit aſſumed the diadem. Some refer it to Ca- 
of a cylindric figure, and ſplit lengthwiſe on its oppoſite | Iigula, others to Aurehan, and others to Conſtantine the 
Gaz; but the upper half terminates in nine ſubulate) Great, The younger Victor ſays, poſitively, that Au- 
or awl-{haped parts, of which the intermediate are al- relian took the di aue m, which no emperor had dared ta do 
rernately longer and ſhorter by pairs. The upper fila-| before him. For though it ſhould feem from the ſame 
munt is awk-ithaped, and like a briſtle, and covers the flit writer, that Caligula had done the like, yet Suctonius 
of the eylindraceons filament incumbent on it, The an-] atlures us, he had it only in view, and that he never ex- 
there are ten; the piltil 1+ ſingle; the germen oblong F ecured it. Heliogabalus, indeed, took a did; but it 
and reundiſh ; the ſtyle ſubulate and filiform ; the ſtigma] was only in the palace he wore it, and never appeared 
downy, of the length of the ſtyle, and placed immedi» | with it in public. Jornandes even goes as low as Dio- 
ately under the anthere; the calyx is a monophyllous, | cleſian for the introduction of the, dadem; but it is cer— 
campanulate, and withering perianthium; the papilio-] tain there is a medal of Aurelian, with a crown like 
naceous corolla unequal, and its petals have diſtinct] one of our ducal crowns, which is ſuſtained by 2 border 
names, as veritinum, the (tandard, covering the reſt; ae, | of pearls, that bears a very great affinity to a d:adem, 
the wings, which are two cqual petals, one at each fide F Aud the authors, who have explained that medal, are all 
of the flower, under the vex!///m ; and carina, the keel, agreed that it is one, Mr, Spanheim alſo allows Aure- 
which is the loweſt petal, often biparite, placed under lan to have takes it; his ſucceſſots imitated him therein; 
the v um and between thee.@ ; the pericarpium is an and yet the orniment did not become common till the 


oblong, compret{ed, bivalve legumen, with a longitudi time of Conſtantine, After him the empreſſes were al- 
Vog.. II. Nè gs, lowed 
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lowed to weat it ; accordingly we find them repreſented! 
therewith on medals; though till that time we have no 
inſtance either of crown, or diadem, on a woman's head, 
in all the Roman empire. 
An author of the fifth century, quoted by Bollandus, 
3 that Conſtantine firſt wore the diadem, and that 
e only took it to bind his hair and keep it in order. 
But this is not very probable and it is certain, that at 
leaſt ſome emperors had worn it before him, as Aurelian 
and Carinus. 
Euſebius gives it to Conſtantius Chlorus, when only Cæ- 
ſar z which is confirmed by one of his medals, wherein 
he is repreſented with a diadem, adorned with rays : 
though even after Conſtantine, When the diagdem was be- 
come the uſual ornament of the Auguſti, is was not al- 
ways given to the Cæſars. Indeed, we fee it on ſome 
of the medals of Julian, while only Cæſar; though it is 
pretty certain, he did not wear it until he became Au- 
guſtus. Du-Cange will not aſſert, that Conſtantine firſt 
took the diadem; but only, that he firſt made it into a 
kind of caſk, or cloſe crown, as is ſeen in ſome of his 
medals, and thoſe of his ſucceſſors, 

Diapetn, in Heraldry, is applied to certain circles or rims, 
ſerving to bind or encloſe the crowns of ſovereign princes ; 
and to bear the globe, and croſs, ot the ſluers-de lys, tor 
their creſt, 

The crowns of ſovereigns differ in this, that ſome are 
bound with a greater, and ſome with a leſs, number of 
diadems. 

Prelates likewiſe appear to have anciently worn a ſort of 
d'adem + thus Baronius writes, that St. James the apoſtle 
wore a gold plate on his forehead, as a mark of his epil- 
copal dignity. 

In blazoning, the bandage about the heads of Moors, 
on ſhields, is ſometimes alſo called diadem. 

DIADOCHUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by the 
ancients to a gem, approaching to the nature of the be- 
ryl, or aqua-marina, probably a pale ſapphire; for they 
had no peculiar generical name for that gem, but called 
the beautiful deep-coloured ones only ſky-blue beryls, 
berylli aeroides. The writers of the middle age have 
given ſtrange accounts of the magical virtues of this 
ſtone, ſuch as its calling up ſpirits, and many other the 
like things, on being thrown into water: they ſaid, how- 
ever, that if it happened by any accident to touch a dead 
body it loſt all its virtue. 

DIADROME, from &a and power, curſes, is ſometimes 
uſed for the vibration, motion, or ſwing of a pendulum, 

DLEARESIS, in Surgery, the operation of dividing and ſe— 
parating parts, whoſe union and continuity were an ob- 
{tacle to the cure; or which were joined and congluti- 
nated contrary to the order of nature, 

The word, in its original Greek, Jiagzors, ſignifies divi- 
tn. 

22. are five ways of performing the diæreſis, viz. by 
cutting, pricking, tearing, drawing, and burning. 

D1#RESs is alſo uſed, in Medicine, for the deſtroying or 
conſuming of the veſſels, or canals, of an animal body; 
when, from ſome cutting, or corroding humour, certain 
paſſages are made, which naturally ought not to have 
been ; or certaun natural paffages are dilated bevond their 
ordinary dimenſions ; ſo that the juices, which ſhould 

buave been contained therein, extravaſate, or run out, 

Di=REs1s, in Grammar, is a figure whereby a diphthong 
is divided into two ſyllables: as aulæ into avlar, pidlæ 
into pictai, aquæ into agquat. 

D1xREs1s is alſo ufed in a general ſenſe, for any divifon 
of one ſyllable into two: as in that verſe of Zibullus, 
Stamina non ulli Aiſſoliinda deo, for diffolverds. 

This is uſually noted by two points placed over a letter, 
to ſhew that it is to be ſounded by itſelf, and not joined 
with any other ſo as to make it a diphthong : thus ae- a, 
by the points over the e, is diſtinguiſhed from @ra. 

It is alſo a kind of metaplaſm, or addition to a word, by 
dividing one ſyllable into two: as aulae, by a diergſis, 1: 
a word of three ſyllables, inſtead of aul. See TMESsIs. 

DIATETA, Atairmai, from Jiaraw, I arbitrate, among 
the Athenians, were of two ſorts, the cleroti and dia- 
lacterii. The former were a kind of public arbitrators, | 
choſen by lot, to determine all cauſes exceeding ten 
drachms within their own tribe. Their office was an- 
nual, at the expiration of which they were obliged to 
give up their accounts; and if it wa&Þproved, that they 
refuſed to give judgment, or to have been corrupted, 
they were puniſhed with infamy. Their ſentence, how. | 
ever, was not final, an appeal lying from it to the ſupe- | 
rior Courts. | 
The dialatterii, on the contrary, were private arbitritors, 
from whole ſentence there lay no appeal; and accord-| 
ingly they always took an oath to adminiſter juſtice, with-] 
out partiality, which the clerati did not. Potter's Ar-! 
chæol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 22. tom, i, p. 122, ſeq, 
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DIAGLAUCTUM, a name given by the old writers on 


medicine to a fort of collyrium, in which the juice of the 
laucium, or yellow poppy, Was a principal ingredient, 
t was uſed for beginning lippitudes and ophthalmies. 


DIAGLYPHICE, from Jiayaugu, I ergravey the art of 


ENGRAVING, cutting, or otherwiſe working, hollow or 
concave figures, in mera's ; ſuch as feals, intaglios, ma- 
trices, for coins or medais, &c. See SCULP? TURE, 


DIAGNOSTIC, in Medicine, a term applied to thoſe ſigns 


or ſymptoms, which indicate, or diſcover, the pretent 
ſtate of a diſeaſe, its nature and cauſe. 

The word is compounded of the Greek J, fer; through; 
or ly; and yiyorxu, 1 brow, 

The phyſiciars have diagne/tic as well as prognoſtic ſigns; 
the firſt, with regard to the prefent ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
and the patient; and the fecond to the future. ; 


DIAGONAL, in Geametry, a right line drawn acroſs a pa- 


raliclogram, or other quadiiluteral figufe, trom the ver- 
tex of one angle to that of another. 

Such is the line PN (Tab. Geometry, fie. 21.) drawn from 
the angle F to N. | 
Some authors call it diameter, and others the diametral of 


the figure. 
It is demonſtrated, 1. That every diagona' divides a pa- 
rallelogram into two equal parts. 2. I'wo diagonal', 
drawn in any parailelogram, biſcct each other, 3. The 
diagonal of a ſquore is incommenſutable with one of its 
ſides. 
Add, 4. A very noble theorem in elementary geometry, 
firſt demonſtrated by Mr. Lagny, in the Memoirs de 
PAcademie Royale des Sciences, an. 1706, is, that the 
ſum of the ſquares of the two d:agona/s of every paral- 
lelogram is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the four 
ſides, 
It is evident at firſt ſight, that the famed 47th propoſi- 
tion of Euclid, fo rich!y worth the hecatomb it coſt the 
author, is only a particular cafe of this propoſition : for 
if the parallelogram be reQangled, it follows of courſe, 
that the two @regnals are equal; and of conſequence, 
the ſquare of a 4/aponal, or, which is the ſame thing, that 
the ſquare of the hypotbenuſe of a right angle, is equal 
to the ſquares of the two ſides. If a parallelogram be 
oblique-angled, and of conſequence, the two 4aia'na!s 
unequal, as is the more uſual caſe, the propoſition be- 
comes of more extenſive ute. | | 
The demonſtration, in oblique-angled parallelograms, is 
thus: ſuppoſe the oblique-angled parallelogram A BCD 
(Tab. Geometry, fig. 22.) whereof BD is the greater dia- 
zonal, and AC the leiler : from the point A, of the ob- 
tuſe angle D AB, let fall a perpendicular AE, to che 
fide CD; and from the point B another perpendicular 
BY to the fide DC. I hen are the triangles ADE, BCF 
equa), and ſimilar, as AD is cqual 10 B C, and the an- 
gles ADE, EB CF, as well as AED, BFC, are alſo 
equal; conſequently, DE is equal to CF. Now, by 
Euclid, prop. 13. lib. ii. in the obtuſe-angled triangle 
B DC, the ſquate of the fice BD is equal to the ſum 
of the ſquares of BC and CD, together with double 
the rectangle of CF by CD; and by the 1 4th, lib. 
ii. in the triangle DAC, the ſquare of the tide AC 
is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of AD, and CD, 
abating double the reQtangle of the fame, CD, by DE, 
equal to CF. Cont:quently, the former exceis precifely 
compenſating this defect, the ſum of the ſquares of the 
two 4z2gmars is equal to the tum of the tyuares of the 
four lides. 2. E. D. 
Hence, in every rhombus, or lozenge, knowing one fide 
and a diagona! ; the other d&agnal will like a iſ be known: 
for, as the four ſides are equal, ſubtracting the ſquare of 
the given d4/agonal from quaitruple the ſquare of the given 
ſide, the remainder is the ſquare of the dtagoral requit— 
ed. 
'The propoſition is likewiſe of great uſe in the theory of 
compound motions; tor, in n ob'!1que-angled parallelo- 
gram, the greater diagenal being the ſubienſe of an ob- 
tuſe, and the Jeffer of an acute angle, which is the com- 
plement of the former, the greater will be the greater, 
and the leſs the Ic{s, as the obtuſe angle is the greater; fo 
that if the obtuſe angle be conceived to increate till it be 
infinitely great, with regard to the acute one; or, which 
amounts to the fame thing, if the two contiguous ſides 
of the parail-logram be extended directly, end o end, 
in a right line, the preat % becomes the fam of 
the two fides and the leffer One, nothing Now, Wo 
contiguous lides of a paratielogrum being known, toge— 
ther with the angle they include, it is ealy to and the 
ſubtenſe of that angle, 1, e. one of the diavnn'ls of tlie 
paratlelogram, in numbers; which done, ivi:. de Lagny's - 
propoſition gives the other, Which ſecond diagonal, thus 
found, is the line that would be deſcribed by a body im- 
pelled at the fame time by two forces, which (houtd 
have the farac ratio to cach other as the contiguous des 
1 | have, 


have, and act in thoſe two directions; which diagonal 
the body would deſcribe in the ſame time, as it would 
have deſcribed either of the contiguous ſides in, if only 
impelled by the force correſponding thereto. This is 
one of the great uſes of the propoſition ; for the ratio of 
two forces, and the angle they make, being given, it is 
frequently necefſary to determine, in numbers, the line 
a body, impelled by two forces, would deſcribe in a cer- 
tain time. See ComPosIT1OoN of Motion. 
All the ſides of a rectilincar figure, as AB, B C, C D, 
DE, EA (fy. 23.) and the angles O; and Y, being 
given to find the diagonal:, 
In the triangle ABE, the fides AB, and AF, being 
given, and the angle O, the angle A is eaſily found by 
trigonometry ; and, from this, the diagenal BE. And, 
after the like manner, the triangle BCD is reſolved, 
and the diagonal B D found. 
Since ICHNOGRAPHIES, or plans, are beſt taken, by 
having all the tides and diagenals, the uſe of this problem, 
in planimetry, is of ſome importance; eſpecially to ſuch 
as are willing to have their work accurate, though at the 

expence of calculation, 

DraGovxaAL ſcale. See PLOTTING-ſcale, and SCALE. 

DIAGRAM, from iaypapu, I deſcribe, in Geometry, &c. 
a ſcheme for the explanation, or demonſtration, of any 
figure, or the properties thereto belonging. 


Nete Hyperbolzon — a a 


Hyperbolezon Tetrachord { Paranete Hyperbolzon — g 


Trite Hyperbolzon f 
{ Nete Diezeugmenon — e 
7 . 
| Paranete Diezeugmenon — d 
Diezevgmenon Tetrachord 4 
| Trite Diezeugmenon — e 
{ Parameſe E & 
1 b 5 
| „ 


Me ſon Tetrachord I Lichanos Meſon —— G 


Parypate Meſon — F 
He Meſon — E 
C 
Lichanos Hypaton —— D 
Hypaton Tetrachord 4 
| Parypate Hypaton — 0 
(Hypate Hypaton —— B 
Proſlambanomenos A 


It is to be obſerved, that this diagram only repreſents the 

diatonic genus; and, therefore, aſter the name /ichanos 
hypaton, and {ichanos meſon, ſome add diatonos, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the lichanoi of the chromatic or harmo- 
nic genera, Wallis, Appead. ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 157- 
See Lien ANUS, 

The tetrachords in this diagram are conjunct or disjunCt. 
The conjunct have a common note, chord, or found 
Thus the hypate meſon, which is the laſt of the hypa- 
ton tetrachord, is the firſt of the meſon. The meſe alſo 
is the laſt chord of the meſon, and the firſt of the ſynem- 
menon tetrachord. So likewiſe the nete diezeugmenon 
is the laſt chord of the diezeugmenon, and the firit of 
the hyperbolzon tetrachord. The disjunct tetrachords 
arc thoſe which are ſeparated by a tone. Thus the me- 
ſon and diezeugmenon and tetrachords are ſeparated by 
the tone between the meſe and parameſe: fo likewite 
the ſynemmenon and hyperbolzon tetrachords are ſepa- 
rated by the tone between the nete ſynemmenon, and 
the nete diezeugmenon, | 
Some of the names of the chords in this diagram being 
placed nearer to each other than the reſt, ſignify that 
there is only a ſemi-tone between them. 'Thus, between 


the hypate hypaton and the parypate hypaton, or be- | 
tween the meſe and the trite ſynemmenon, or between | 
the parameſe and trite diezeugmenon, the interval is no | 


more than a ſemi-tone. 


It has been obſerved by Dr. Pepuſch, that the ancients | 


conſidered a deſcending as well as an aſcending ſcale; 
the former proceeding from, acute to grave preciſely by 


” a» 
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J\ſlema per feftum, 
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Diactan, or DiacRamMa, in the Ancient Muſi, was 


what we call the ſcale, or G Auubr, in the modern. 
The extent of the #agromme, which they alſo called 
4 23 e ene or two octaves in 
e ratio 1: 4. In that ſpace they had eightee 

though theſe had not all d\Fererit — 8 e 
To explain it, they repreſent to us eighteen chords, or 
ſtrings of an inſtrument, as the lyre, ſuppoſed to be 
tuned according to the proportion in any of the genera ; 
VIZ, DIATONIC, ENHARMONtc, or CHROMATIC, 

As the lyre was improved, and more chords added to it, 
ſo was the diagramma by ſuch means it came from 4 
chords to 7, then 8, then 10, then 14, and at laſt 18. 
See Malcolm's Treatiſe on Muſic, p. 519. 

Guido Aretine improved this ſcale, or diagram, very 
greatly: finding it of too ſmall extent, he added five 
more chords, or notes, to it; laid them all down on a 
ſtaff of five lines; and, inſtead of the long Greek names 
named all his notes by Gregory's ſeven letters. See 
Norx. 

The fiſt, or loweſt, note of his ſcale, he marked 1, and 
called gamma; whence the whole ſcale came to be deno- 
minated. 

We ſhall here inſert the whole diagram, or Greek ſcale, 
with the correſponding letters of our modern notation. 


— Nete Synemmenon 1] 


— Parenete Synemmenon Synemmenon Tetrachord 


Trite Synemmenon 


Meſe J 


the ſame intervals, as the latter did from grave to acute 
and the ſame name ſcrved for both. But the proſlamba- 
nomenos, and the reit of the names, correſpond io dif- 
ferent notes of our ſcales. An example of one octave 
will explain the learned author's meaning. 


Aſcending Defcending 
A — Proſlambanomenos — g 
B — Hypate hypaton — f 
C — Parypate bypaton — e 
D — Lichanos hypaton — d 
EW Hypate meſon — c 
F — Parypate melon — b 
G — Lichanos meſon — 2 
a — Meſe — — G 


The interval here, both aſcending and deſcending, are 
the ſame, and in the ſame order, viz. tone, ſemi-tone, 
tone, tone, ſemi-tone, tone, tone. So that the one ſcale 
is preciſely the reverſe of the other. This diſtinction of 
an alcending and deſcending ſcale, is ſaid to be condu- 
cive to the variety and perfection of melody, though lit- 
tle underſtood by modern compoſers. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 
481. p. 309. | | | 
The eighteen names of the ſcale of the ancients do not 
cem 
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feem to fignify ſo many diſtinct ſounds, eſpecially in the | 
diatonic genus, where the parancte ſynemmenon and 

the trite diezeugmenon, as alſo the nete ſynemmenon | 
and the paranete diezeugmepon, are reputed to coincide. 
Nor do the eighteen chords ſeem perſectiy diſtinct in any 
of the other genera, except in the enharmonic. Wallis's 
Append, ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 158. Sce Entarmontc 
and SCALE. 

DIAGRYDIUM, in Pharmacy, is ſcammony prepared, or 

cortected, for medicinal uſe. 
The preparation is ordinarily performed by baking the, 
SCAMMONY in a quince. Others make it to receive the 
fumes of lighted ſulphur, whence it is called, /ulf hurated, 
or diagnydium ſulphuratum. Some incorporate it with a 
quantity of ſpirit of vitriol roſatum, ſuſſicient to make a 
ſort of liquid paſte, which is afterwards ſet to dry in the 
ſun, or by a gentle fire: and this preparation they call 
diagrydium roſatum. The end of all thefe preparations is 
to correct the ſcammony; but the generality of authors 
now are of opinion, it has nothing that needs correc- 
tion, and that it may be uſed in its natura! ſtate. 

DIAH, or D1ar, a name given by the Arabs to the pu- 
niſhment of retaliation. By the Mahometan law, a bro- 
ther, or the next relation of a murdered perſon, ought to 
take part againſt the murderer, and demand his blood 
in reparation for that which he has ſhed, Before the 
time of Mahomet, the Arabs had a cuſtom of putting a ; 
freeman of their priſoners to death, in lieu of every flave 
they loſt in battle, and a man for every woman that was 
killed. But Mahemet regulated the l:ws of reprifal ; d1- 
recting in the Alcoran, by the diat, that a freeman 
ſhould be required for a freeman, awd a ſlave for a ſlave. 
The Turks, probably in conſequence of this law, for- 
merly maſſacred almoſt all their priſonets of war, but 
they now content themſelves with enflaving and felling 
them. Encyclop. 

DIAHEXAPLA, from Fiz and t&am>:o5, fx-/o!d, among 
Farriers, a drink made for horſes, denominated from 
the ſix ingredients it conſiſts of, viz. birth-wort, gen- 
tian-root, juniper-berries, bay-berrics, myrth, and ivory- 
ſhavings. It is eſteemed a good ſtomachic, and cures 
bites of venomous bealts, colds, conſumptions, &c. 

DIAION, in the Ancient HF riters of Medicine, the name of 
a compoſition made into the form of troches, of which 
violet-flowers were one of the principal ingredients. The 
compoſition is deſcribed at large by Nyrepius. 

DIAL, or S$un-D1aL, an inſtrument ſerving to meaſure 
time by means of the ſhadow of the ſun. 

The word is formed from dies, day, becauſe indicating 
the hour of the day. See Hou. 

The ancients alſo call it ſczathericum, from its doing it by 
the ſhadow. 

D1aL is more accurately defined, a draught, ordeſcription, 
of certain lines on a plane, or ſurface, ol a body given, 
ſo contrived, as that the ſhadow of a ilyle, or ray, of the | 
ſun, paſſed through a hole theicin, mall touch certain 
points at certain hours. | 
The antiquity of dia's is beyond doubt, Some attribute 
their invention to Anaximenes Mileſius: and others to 

Thales. Vitruvius nientions one made by the ancieut 
Chaldee hiſtorian B-roſus, on a reclining plane, almoſt 
parallel to the cquincctial. Ariſtarchus Samus inveuted 
the hemiſpherical d:a/. And there were at the fame time 
ſome ſpherical ones, with a needie for a gnomon. The 
diicus of Ariſtarchus was an horizontal %%, with its 
limb raiſed up all around, to prevent the thadow ſtretch— 
ing too far. 

But it was late beſore the Romans became acquainted 
with dials. The firſt ſun-dial at Rome was ſet up by 
Papyrius Curſor, about the year of the city 460, before 
which time, ſays Pliny, there is no mention of any ac- 
count of time but by the ſun's rifing and ſetting : tlie 
firſt dial was ſet up at or near the temple of Ouirivus, 
but it went ill: abou! thirty years after, M. Valerius 
Meſſala being conſul, brought out of Sicily another dial, 
which he ſet up on a pillar near the roſtrum ; but for 
want of its being made for that latitude, it could not go 
true. "they made ule of it ninety-nine years; till Mar- 
tius Philippus ſet up another more cxact. 
But there ſcem to have been dis among the Jews much 
earlier than any of theſe, "Witneſs the dal of Ahaz, 
who began to reign four hundred years before Alexander, 
and within twelve years of the buiiding of Rome; men 
tioned by Laiah, chap xxxvin. ver. 8. 
The diverſity of ſun das arites from the different ſitua— 
tion of the planes, and the difterent figure of the ſur- 
faces whereon they are deſcribed ; whence they become 
denominated equin:&'al, hirizontul, vertical, polar, direct, 
ereft, declining, inclining, reel ning, cylinarica', &. Vo! 
the general principles. of their conſtruction, fee DIAL: 
LING, 


Dials are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed into primary, and . 
condary. ö 


5 


; D1A 


D1ats, primary, are thoſe either drawn on the plane of the 


horizon, called horizontal dials; or, perpendicular there- 
to, on the planes either of the meridian, or prime verti- 
cal, called vertical dials : to which number are al lo uſually 
added, thoſe drawn on the polar and equinoCtial planes, 
though neither horizontal, nor vertical. 


Di aL, cui, is that deſcribed on an equinockial plane, 


or a plane reprefenting that of the equinoCtial. 

A plane oblique ro the horizon, either hangs over to- 
wards it, and makes an acute angle with the plane of 
the horizon, or it falls off backwards from it, and makes 
an obtuſe angle iherewith. 1 his latter is called a reclining 
plane; which, if it recline back at an angle equal to the 
complement of the latitude of the place, then it lies in 
the plane of the equinoctal z and a dial drawn thercon, 
is denominated an equinittial dial. 

Equineflial dials are uſually diflinguiſhed into wpper, 
which look towards the zenith; and {yrver, which teſpect 
the nadir. 

Now, as the ſun only illumines the upper ſurface of an 
equinoQial plane, while he is in our hemiſphere, or on 
the northern fide of the equator, an per rquirettial dial 
will ouly ſkew the hour, during the ſpring and ſummer 
ſeaſon. 

And again, as the ſun only illumines the lower ſurface of 
an equinoCtial plane, while he is in the ſouthern hemi— 
ſphere, or on the other ſide the equator ; a leber egui— 
noftal dial will only ſhew the hour in autumn and winter. 
To have an equimoZial dial, thereſore, that (hall ſerve all 
the year round, the ufer and {wer muſt be joined to- 
gether ; that is, it muſt be drawn on each fide of the 
plane. 

And, fince the ſun ſhines on one fide or cn the other of 
an cquinoctial plane the whole day, ſuch a dial will ſhew 
all the hours of an artificial day. | 


To deſcribe an equinoQial D1aL geometrically, The equinoFial 


is the firſt, caſieſt, and moſt natural, of all dialt; but the 
neceſſity of drawing it double, prevents its being much 
in uſe. However, as its ſtructure ſhews the reaſon of 
the other kinds, and as it even furniſhes a good mecha- 
nical method of drawing all the other kinds of dais, it 
ſhall be here laid down. 
Firſt, then, to defcribe an upper eguincctial dial: from a 
centre C (Tab. Dialing, fig. 4.) deſcribe a circle AB DE, 
and by two diameters AD, and BE, interſecting each 
other at right angles, divide it into quadrants AB, BD, 
DE, and EA Subdivide each quadrant into fx equal 
parts, by the right-lines CI, CIT, CIII, &c. which lines 
will be hour-lines. "Through the centre C drive a ſtyle, 
or pin, perpendicular to the plane ABD E. 
The 4a! thus deſcribed being raiſzd ſo as to be in the 
plane of the equator, the line C X11, in the plane ot the 
meridian, and the point A looking towards the ſouth, 
the ſhadow of the ſtyle will ſhew the hours both of the 
forcnoon and aſternoon. | | 
For horary circles inctude arches of the equator of 6fteen 
degrees cachz conſequently, the plane AB D E being 
ſuppoſed in the plane of the equator, the horary circles 
will likewiſe include arches of 15 degrees of the circle 
ABDE. Wherefore, ſince the angles XII C XI, XI C 
X, X C IX, &c. are each here ſuppoſed 15 degrees, the 
lines C XII, C XI, CX, C IX, &c. are interſections 
of horary circles with the plane of the «<quinoctial, 
Again, fince the ſtyle patling through the centre C re- 
preſents the axis of the world; its diſtance from the 
centre of the earth being inconhderable, and it being the 
common diameter of the hoary circles, its ſhadow will 
cover the hour-line C XII, when the ſun is in the meri- 
dian, or circle of 12 o'clock; C XI, when in the ciicle 
” 11 oclock; C X, when in the circle of 10 o'clock, 
C. 
Secondly, to deſcribe a lower equine&tal dial: the me- 
thod is the ſame as that for the upper dial, already de- 
ſcribed; except that no hour-lines are to be drawn be- 
yond that of bx o'clock, 
Thirdly, todeſcribe an univerſal eguins#ial dial: join two 
metal, or ivory planes, ABCD, and C DEV e. 5.) fo 
as to be moveable at the joint. On the upper furtace of 
the plane AB CD, deſcribe an upper equinoftial dial, aud 
upon the lower a {ower, as already directed; and through 
the centre I drive a ſtyle. In the plane DEFC cut a 
box, and put a magnetical needle G therein: fit on the 
lame plane a braſs quadr-nt nicely groduated, and pat 
ing through a hole cut in the piane CD. Now, 
ſince this may be fo placed, by means of the needic, «s 
that the line I 12 ſhall be in the plane of the meridian; 
and, by means of the quadrant, may be to failed, as that 
the angle BCF (hall be equal to the elevation of the 
Equator ; it will {erve as a dial in any part of the world, 
be 82 the ſun is in the equator, thele dials can be of no 
uſe, 
The beſt univerſal dal is that of Mr Pardie, of which 
the following detcription is given by Mr. Ve:guton, Ih. 
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dial confifts of three principal parts: the firſt is called 


the horizontal plane A {fig 6.) becauſe in practice it 
muſt be parallel.to the horizon : in this plane is fixed an 
upright pin, which enters into the edge of the ſecond 


part BD, called the meridional plane, which is made of | 


two pieces, the loweſt whereof, B, is called the gaad- 
rant, becauſe it contains a quarter of a circle divided 
into go degrees; in which part, near B. the pin enters. 
The other piece is a ſemicircle D, adjuſted to the quad- 
rant, and turning in it by 2 groove, for raiſing or de- 
preſſing the diameter EF of the ſemicircle, which dia- 
meter is called the axis of the inſtrument. 'The third 
iece is a circle G, divided on both ſides into twenty- 
2 equal parts, Which are the hours. This circle is 
ut on the meridional plane, fo that the axis E F may 
perpendicular to the cirele; and the point C be the 
common centre of the circle, {emi circle, and quadrant. 
The (ſtraight edge of the ſemicircle is chamfered on both 
ſides to a ſharp edge, which paſſes through the centre of 
the circle. On one ſide of the chamfered part, the firſt 
fix months of the year are laid down, according to the 
ſun's declination for their reſpective days, and on the 
other fide the laſt ſix months. And againit the days on 
which the ſun enters the ſigns, there are ſtraight lines 
drawn upon the ſemicircle, with the characters of the 
Ggns marked upon them. There is a black line drawn 
along the middle of the upright edge of the quadrant, 
over which hangs a thread H, with its plumet I, for 
levelling the inſtrument. From the 23d of September 
to the 20th of March, the upper ſurface of the circle 
muſt touch both the centre C of the ſemicircle, and the 
" line of v and ; and from the 2cth of March to the 
23d of September, the lower ſurface of the circle muſt 
touch that centre and line. In order to find the time of 
the day by this dial, it muſt be ſet on a level place in 
ſun-ſhine, and adjuſted by the levelling ſcrews & and , 
till the plumb-line hangs over the black line upon the 
edge of the. quadrant, and parallel to the ſaid edge ; 
then move the ſemicircle in the quadrant, till the line of 


Ov and & (where the circle touches) comes to the lati- 


tude of the place in the quadrant 3 and turn the whole 
meridional 3 B D, wich its circle G, upon the hori- 
zontal plane A, till the edge of the ſhadow of the cir- 
ele falls preciſely on the day of the month in the ſemi— 
circle; and then the meridional plane will be due north 
and ſouth, the axis EF will be parallel to the axis of the 
world, and will calt a ſhaddow upon the true time of the 
day, among the hours in the circle, which is now in the 
plane of the equinoctial. The upper ſurface of the cir- 
cle will ſerve from the 20th of March to the 23d of 
September; and the lower for the reſt ot che year. 
The months and ſigns are laid down on the ſemicircle in 
the following method. Draw the right line A CB (fg. 
7.) equal to the diameter of the ſemicircle A DB, and 
croſs it in the middle at right angles with a line ECD, 
equal in length to AD B; then E © will be the radius of 
the circle FC G, which is the ſame as that of the ſemi- 
circle. Upon E, as a centre, deſcribe the circle F C G, 
on which ſet off the ares Ch and C, each equal to 234 
degrees, and graduate them accordingly, for the ſun's 
declination. Then, laying the edge ol a ruler over the 
centre E, and alſo over the ſun's dechnation for every 
fifth day of cach month, as found in tables of deciina- 
tion, mark the points on the diameter AB of the ſemi- 
circle from @ to g, which are cut by the ruler; and here 
place the days of the months, auſwering to the ſun's 
declination. Set one fout of the compaſſes in C, and 
extending the other to @ or g, deſcribe the ſemicircle 
abcdefg; divide this into ſix equal parts, and through 
the points of diviſion diaw right lines parallel to CD, 
for the beginning of the Gacs (of which one half ate on 
one fide of the ſemicircle, and the other half on the 
other) and ſet the characters of the {igns to their proper 
| lines. Ferguſon's LeCtures, &c. Lect. 10. 
Dial, horizontal, is that deſcribed on a horizontal plane, 
or a plane parallel to the horizon, ay es 
Since the ſun may illuminate an horizontal plane at all times 
bf the year, while he is above the horizon; an horizontal 
dial may ſhew all the hours of the artificial day through- 
out the year: fo that a more perfect dial than this kind 
cannot be required. . . 
To deſcribe an horizontal DIAL geometrically. Draw a meri- 
dian line AB (jig. $8.) on the given immoveable plane; 


or aſſume it at pleaſure, on a movcable one. Sec ME- 


RID AN line. 


From a point taken at pleaſure, as C, eiect a perpendi- 

„and make the angle CA D equal to the ele- 
vation of the pole. In D make another angle CDE, 
equal likewiſe to the elevation of the pole, and draw the 
right line DE meetiog AB in E. 'Then make EB 
equal to ED, and from the centre B, with the radius 
E B, deſcribe a quadrant E BF, which divide into fix 


equal parts. Through E diaw the right line G H, cut- 
Wolf. II. No gg. g 


— 


—_ 
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ting AB at right angles. From the centre B, thröügh 
the ſeveral ſubdiviſions of the quadrant E F, draw Hebt 
lines Ba, Bb, Bc, Bd, BH, meeting the line G H; in 
the points, 3. ö, c, d. H. From E upon the right line E G 
ſet off the intervals E, E 6, &c. vie. Ea, from E to e, 
Eb, from E to /, E. from E to g, &c. from the centre 


A deſetibe a little circle, and applying a little ruler to 


A, and the little points of diviſion 4, 6b, c, 4, H, and 
„ Vg, Þ, G, draw the lines A XI, AX, AIX, A VIII, 
A VII, and AI, All, A III, AIV, AV. Through A 
draw a right line VI, VI, perpendicular to AB. Continue 
the right line A VII, beyond the little circle to VII, A 
VIII to VIII, AV toV, and AIV to IV. Round the 
whole ſcheme draw a ſquare, circle, or oval figure. And 
laſtly, in A fix an index, making an angle D AC, with the 
meridian A B, equal to the elevation of the pole; or in C 
erect a perpendicular ſtyle equal to CD; or at A E fix a tri- 
angular plate ADE perpendicular to the plane of the dial; 
In this caſe, the lines, A XI, AX, AIX, &c. are the 
hour-lines of the forenoon; and AI, All, A III, &c. 
thoſe of the afternoon ; and the ſhadows of any of the 


gnomons, or ſtyles above mentioned, at the ſeveral hours, 
will fall on the reſpeQtive hour-lines. 


Todeſcribean horizontal DIAL trigonometrically. In large dials, 


where the utmoſt accuracy is required, geometrical lines 
are beſt ſet aſide; and in lieu thereof, the lines of the 
dial are to be determined by trigonometrical calculation, 
M. Clapies, in the Memoirs de I Academie Royal des 
Sciences, anno 1707, has done the world good ſervice 
herein; having rendered the calculation of the hour- 
lines, which before had been operoſe enough, exceed- 


. ingly eaſy and expeditious : his canons, or analogies, we 


{hall lay down under the reſpective kinds of dials. And, 
fi: ſt, for an hor izontal dial; the elevation of the pole of the 
place being given to find the angles which the hour- 
lines make with the meridian in the centre of the dial. 

The analogy, or canon, is thus: as the whole fine is to 
the fine of the elevation of the pole of the place, ſo is 
the tangent of the ſun's diſtance from the meridian, for 
the hour required, to the tangent of the angle required: 
that is, as the fide AC (g. 9.) is to DC, fo is the tan- 


gent of FDC to the tangent FC, of the angle FAC. 
See TANGENT, &c. 


To deſcribe an horizontal DIAL by the terreſtrial globe. Let a 


common globe of twelve inches diameter, upon which 
are uſually drawn twenty-four meridian ſemicircles, be 
elevated to the Jatitude of any given place, and turned 
about until any one of theſe meridians cuts the horizon 
in the north point, where the hour of XII is ſuppoſed to 
be marked; the reſt of the meridians will cut the hori- 
zon at the reſpective diſtances of all the other hours 
'from XII. Let theſe points of diſtance be marked cn 
the horizon, the globe be removed, and a flat board or 
plate, even with the ſuriace of the horizon, put into its 
place, then ſtraight lines drawn from the centre of the 
board to theſe points will be the hour-lines of an horizon- 
tal dial for that latitude ; and the gnomon will be in the 
ſituation of the axis of the globe, or make an angle with 
the plane of the dl equal to the latitude of the place. 
If the globe he elevated to'the complement of the lati- 
tude of che given place, and you proceed as above, you 
will have a dire /outh dial: obſerving, that the gnomon 
makes an angle with the 4/4“ plane equal to the co-lati- 
tude of the place, and that the hours on the dial muſt 
be ſet the contrary way to that on the horizontal. If 
the globe has more than twenty-four meridian ſemicir- 
cles, the proceſs is ſomewhat different. Elevate the 


pole to the latitude 51% N. * of London, and bring 


the firſt meridian, or that of London on the Engliſh 

lobe, to the north : ſet the hour-index to the uppermoſt 
XII on the horary circle; then turn the globe weſtward, 
till the index points ſucceſſively to I, II, III, IV, V, 
and VI in the aſternoom; or until 15, 30, 45, 60, 759 
and 90 degrees of the equator paſs under the brazen 
meiidiany and the firit meridian will mark the follow- 
ing degrees on the horizon from the north towards the 


calt, viz. 112, 244, 28,4, 531, irt, and go; which 


are the reſpeCtive diſtances of the above hours from XII 


on the plane of the horizon. 
In order to transfer theſe and the reſt of the hours to 
an horizontal plane, draw the parallel right lines ac and 
bd (fig. 10.) upon that plane, at a diſtance equal to the 
thickneſs of the gnomon; and the ſpace between them 
will be the meridian or twelve o'clock line of the dial. 
At right angles to this meridian, draw gh, and on a and 
b as centres, with the ſame radius of any lengch, de- 
ſcribe the quadrants ge, and fh, and graduate them. 
The centre of the plane C, and the centres of theſe 
quadrants à and 6, are at a little diſtance from each 
other, in order to enlarge the hour diſtances about noon. 
Lay a ruler on the centre &, and on the ſeveral diſtances 
already found, viz. 117, 24, Kc. in the quadrant f þ, 
and draw the reſpeCtive 3 hour- lines to I, II, 


&. 
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c. As the ſun riſes about four in the morning, on the 
longeſt days in London, continue the hour lines of IIII 
and V in the afternoon through the centre 6 to the op- 
poſite fide of the dial. Then lay the ruler on the centre 
a through the ſame diſtances, reſpectively in the quad- 


rant eg, draw the forenoon hour-lines of XI, X, &c 


and as the ſun does not ſet before eight in the evening 
on the longeſt days, continue the hour-lines of VII and 
VIII through the centre @ to the other fide. Through 
A $14 degrees of either quadrant from its centre draw the 
right ſine a g, which will be the hypotheneuſe or axis of 
the gnomon ag iz and from g let fall a perpendicular to 
the meridian ai; and a plate ſimilar to the triangle @ gz 
ſet up between ac and bd will have its hypotheneuſe a g 
arallel to the axis of the world, when the dial is truly 
et, and will caſt a ſhadow on the hour of the day. A 
line of chords will ſupercede the neceſſity of graduating 
the quadrants. An ered ſouth dial (Tab. II. fig. 15.) is 
conſtrued in the fame manner, obſerving the rule al- 
ready given with reſpect to the elevation of the pole, and 
of the gnomon, and the poſition of the hours. Ferguſon's 
Lect. lect. 10. 
To deſcribe an horizontal DiAL mechanically, by the DIAL - 
LING ſcales, Draw a double meridian line ab, cd, (fig. 
11.) on the horizontal plane, and croſs it at right an- 
gles by the ſix o'clock line fe; take the latitude of the 
place with the compaſſes, in the ſcale of latitudes, and 
ſet that extent from c to e, and from à to 7, on the fix 
o*clock line; then taking the whole fix hours between 
the points of the compaſles in the ſcale of hours; with 
that extent ſet one foot in the point e, and let the other 
foot fall where it will upon the meridian line cd, and at 
d. Do the ſame from J to b, and draw the right lines 
ed and Fb, each of which will be equal in length to the 
whole ſcale of hours. When this is done, fet one foot 
of the compaſſes in the beginning of the ſcale at XII, 
and extending the other to each hour on the ſcale, lay 
off theſe extents from d to e for the afternoon hours, and 
from 5 to F for thoſe of the forenoon; and thus the 
lines de and b f will be divided in the ſame manner as 
the hour ſcale is divided, at 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, and 63 on 
which the quarters may alſo be laid down, if required. 
Then, laying a ruler on the point e, draw the firſt five 
hours in the afternoon from that point through the dots 
at the numeral figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, on the line de, and 
continue the lines of IIII and V through the centre c to 
the other ſide of the dial for the like hours of the morn- 
ing: then lay the ruler on the point a, and draw the laſt 


five hours in the forenoon through the dots 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, | 


on the line 7%; and continue the hour-lines of VII and 
VIII through the centre a to the other ſide, for the like 
hours of the evening; ſet the hours to the reſpective 
lines, and make the gnomon in the manner already di- 
rected for the horizotal dial. 

An eref ſouth dial may be made by taking the co-latitude 
of the place from the ſcale of latitudes, and proceeding 
in all reſpects for the hour-lines, as in the horizontal dial; 
only reverſing the hours, as in fig. 15. and making the 
angle of the ſtyle's height equal to the co-latitude. 

An horizontal dial may be eaſily deſcribed with only a 
line of chords, or a graduated quadrant of a circle. 


With any opening of the compaſles, as Z L, (fg. 12.) 


deſcribe the two ſemicircles LF and LQ#, on the 
centres Z and z, where the fix o'clock hour-line croſſes 
the double meridian line, and divide each ſemicircle into 


twelve equal parts, beginning at L; then connect the | 


diviſions, which are equidiſtant from L, by the parallel 
lines KM, IN, HO, GP, and FQ. Draw VZ for 
the hypotheneuſe of the ſtyle, making the angle VZE 
equal to the latitude of the place ; and continue the line 
VZ to R. Draw the line Ry parallel to the fix o' clock 
line, and ſet off the diſtance aK from Z to Y, the di- 
ſtance bI from Z to X, H from Z to W. dG from 2 
to T, and e F from Z to 8. Then draw the lines 83, 
Ti, Wu, Xx and Y y each parallel to Rr. Set off 
the diſtance y Y from à to 11, and from f to 1; the 
diſtance x X, from h to 10, and from g to 2; w W from 
c to g, and from h̊ to 33 1 from à to 8, and from ; 
to 43 18 from e to 7, and from n to 5. Then laying a 
ruler to the centre z, draw the forenoon hour. lines 
through the points 11, 10, 9, 8, 7: and laying it to 
the centre x, draw the afternoon line through the points 
1, 2, 3, 4, 53 continuing the forenoon lines of VII and 
VIII through Z, to the oppoſite ſide of the dial, for the 
like afternoon hours; and the afternoon lines IIII and 
V through z for the like morning hours. Set the hours 
to the lines, and ereR the ſtyle, and the dial is complete. 
A: ſouth dial may be conſtructed in the ſame manner, by 
drawing the line V Z to make an angle with the meridian 
Z. L equal to the co-latitude of the place, &c. reverſing 
the hours, as in fig. 51, Ferguſon ubi ſupra. 
D1aL, vertical, is that drawn on the plane of a vertical cir- 
cle. See VERTICAL, 
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Of theſe there are ſeveral varieties according to the ver. 
tical pitched upon. The verticals chiefly uſed, are the 
prime vertical, and the meridian ; from which reſpec- 
tively ariſe, ſouth, north, eaſt, and weſt dials. 

Dials which reſpect the cardinal points of the horizon, 
are particularly called dire? dials. See DirecT. 

If any other vertical be choſen, the ial is ſaid to decline. 
Farther, if the circle, whoſe plane is uſed, be perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, as is ſuppoſed to be the 42 in 
all thoſe now mentioned, the Mall are particularly de- 
nominated ered. E. gr. ere? ſouth, eref? north, &c, 
Otherwiſe, the plane, being oblique to the horizon, they 
are ſaid either to incline or recline. 

Dial, ſouth, or, more particularly an ere dire? ſouth 
DIAL, is that deſcribed on the ſurface of the prime ver- 
tical circle looking towards the ſouth, 

Since the ſun then illumines the plane of the prime ver- 
tical _— to the ſouth, when, in its progreſs, he 
_ from the prime vertical to the meridian, or returns 

ck from this to that; in which he is employed fix 
hours before, and fix after noon ; a ſouth dial ſhews the 
hours from fix in the morning to fix at night. 

D1AL, to draw vertical ſouth. On the plane of the prime 
vertical looking ſouthwards, draw a meridian line AB 
(fg. 13.) and taking the interval AC, at pleaſure, for 
the magnitude of the future dial, in C ereh a perpen=- 
dicular, of an indefinite length CD, and making an an- 
gle CAD * to the elevation of the equator; draw a 
right line A D, meeting the perpendicular CD in D. 
Then in the point D make the angle CDE likewiſe 
equal to the elevation of the equator, and draw the right 
line DE cutting the meridian in E. Through E draw 
the right line GH, cutting the meridian AB at right 
angles. 
deſcribe a quadrant EF. The reſt is performed as in an 
horizontal dial, except that the hours of the afternoon are 
to be written on the right hand, and thoſe of the fore- 
noon on the left; as may be conceived from the figure. 
Laſtly, in the point A fix an oblique ſtyle, in an angle 
equal to the elevation of the equator; or in C erect a 


ar plate ADE, upon AE, fo as to be 
— of the dial. $a dnl 
Then will the ſhadow of any of theſe indexes touch the 
feveral hour-lines, at their reſpective hours. 

D1AL, north, or eref dire! north Dial, is that deſcribed 
on the ſurface of the prime vertical looking northward. 
Since the ſun only illumines this ſurface while he ad- 
vances from the eaſt to the prime vertical, and proceeds 
from the ſame vertical to the weſt ; and ſince he is in 
the prime vertical at fix o'clock in the morning, and at 
ſix in the evening; a north dial ſhews the hours before 
ſix in the morning, and thoſe after fix in the evening. 
And hence, as in autumn and winter-time, the ſun does 
not rife before fix, and ſets before fix in the evening, a 
north dial is of no uſe all that time; but this _ 

joined with a /orth dial, ſupplies the deſects thereof. 

Diet, to deſcribe a vertical north. Draw a meridian line 
EB, (Tab. II. fig. 14.) and from A deſcribe a little cir- 
cle at pleaſure. At A make the angle DAC equal to 
the elevation of the equator, and from the point C 
taken at pleaſure, erect a perpendicular C D, meeting 
AD in D. Make another angle, C DE, likewiſe equal 

| to the elevation of the equator, and draw likewiſe a line 
DE, meeting AE in E; then take IB equal to ED 
and through I draw GH; cutting AB at right angles; 
and from the centre B, with the radius IB, deſcribe a 
quadrant, which divide into ſix equal parts: through the 
two extreme diviſions draw lines Now the centre B, viz. 
Bh, and BG, meeting GH in h and G, and make 14 
equal to Ih, and IH equal to 18 then applying a ruler 
to A and h, and G, and again to A and d, and H, draw 
the right lines AV, AIV, A VII, and A VIIT, Laſtly in 
A fix an oblique index AD, making an angle DAE, with 
a meridian line in the plane of the meridian, equal to 
the elevation of the equator ; or the perpendicular inge x 
in G „ D; ors inſtead of an index, a triangu- 
ar plate on the meridian line icu- 
9 to the 457, of the dial. 5 
Then will AIV, AV, AVI, be the hours of the ſoreno 
and A VI, A VII, and A VIII, thoſe of the hoon? 
and accordingly will be pointed out by the ſhadow of the 
ſeveral indexes. Or thus: in a fouth dial (fig. 13.) if the 
_ nos 4 . V, as alſo VII and VIII | 

eyond the line VIAVI; and the triangle ADE tu 
about its pole A, till AE fall directly on A XII _ 
duced ; it is evident, a north dial is hereby had, only ob- 
ſerving what has been faid about writing the hours. 

To draw a vertical north or ſouth DAL trigonometrically. 
Theſe only differ from the horizontal dial, in that the = 
gle CAIB is equal to the complement of the elevation of 

| the pole of the place; fo that the ſame analogy ſerves as 

| for the horizontal one; * making the ſe cond term the 


comple- 


— o— „ 


— 


rpendicular ſtyle, equal to CD; or, laſtly, a triangu- 


, be continued 


Take EB equal to ED, and with this radius | 


eomplement of the elevation of the pole of the place. 

For the method of deſcribing this dial by a globe, and 

by DIALING ſcales, ſee Horizontal Dia, 

IAL, eaſt, or ercl rect aft DIAL, is that drawn on the 
lane of the meridian, looking to r 

Vince the ſun only illumines the plane o the meridian 

looking Fe befare noon, an eaf? dial can only ſhew 

the hours till twelve o'clock 

D1aL, to deſcribe an ea. On the eaſtern fide of the plane 

of the meridian draw a right line AB Tab. II. fig. 16.) 
arallel to the horizon, and to this join AK, making with 


it an angle K AB, equal to the elevation of the equator : 


then, with the radius DE, deſcribe a circle, and through 
the centre D draw EC perpendicular ta AK, by which 
means the circle will be divided into four quadrants. 
Each of theſe quadrants ſubdivide into fix equal parts. 
And from the centre D through the ſeveral diviſions draw 
the right lines DIV, DV, DVI, DVII, D VIII, DIX, 
DX, D XI. Laſtly, in D ere a ſtyle equal to the ra- 
dius DE, perpendicular to the plane; or, on two little 
pieces perpendicularly fixed in EC, and equal to the ſame 
radius DE, fit an iron rod, parallel to EC. 
Thus will each index at the ſeveral hours project a ſhadow 
to the reſpective hour lines IV IV, VV, VI VI, &c. 
D1AaL we 
the weſtern fide of the meridian. . 
As the ſun only illumines that fide of the plane of the 
meridian looking to the weſt after noon, a weſ? dial can 
only ſhew the hours from noon to _ 
This, therefore, joined with an eat dial, ſhews all hours 
of the day. 

D1AL, to draw a weſt, The conſtruction is perfectly the 
, fame as that of an ea? dial, only that its ſituation is in- 
verted, and the hours are written accordingly. 

D1aL, polar, is that deſcribed on a plane paſſing through 
the poles of the world, and the eaſt and welt points of 
the orizon. 
towards the zenith, and called upper; the latter down to 
the nadir, called /ower. 
The polar dial, therefore, is inclined to the horizon in an 
angle equal to che elevation of the pole. 
Since the polar plane ooo + (fig. 17.) paſſes through 
the eaſt and welt points O and 8, a quadrant of the equa- 
tor is intercepted between it and the meridian; conſe- 
vently the upper ſurface is illumined by the ſun from 
fx in the morning to fix at night; and the lower from 
the ſun's riſe to ſix in the morning, and from fix in the 
evening to ſun-ſet. A lower polar dial, therefore, ſhews 
the hour of the morning from ſun-riſe to ſix o'clock, and 
that of the evening, from ſix to ſun-ſet; and an wpper, 
the hours ſrom (ix in the morning to ſix in the evening. 
Dr, to draw an upper polar. Draw a right line AB (g. 

18.) parallel to the horizon; and if the plane be im- 
moveable, find the meridian line CE. Divide CE into 
two equal parts, and through C diaw a right line FG 
parallel to AB. Then from the centre D, with the in- 
terval D E, deſcribe a quadrant, which divide into ſix 
equal parts; and from the ſame centre D, through the ſe- 
veral points of diviſion, draw right lines, DI, D II, D III. 
DIV, DV; and the intervals EI, E II, E III, E IV, 
E V, ſet off the contrar ways viz. EX, X, IX, VIII, and 
VII. From the points V, IV, III, IL, I, &c. raiſe perpen- 
diculars meeting the line F G in the correſpondent points. 
Laſtly, in D erect a perpendicular ſtyle equal to D E, or 
on two equal pieces, E and C, fix a croſs iron rod. 
Then will XII XII, II, II II, III III, &c. be hour - lines, 
to be pointed out at the proper times by the ſhadow of 
the indices. 

Dial, an upper polar, only differs in ſituation, and the 
manner of writing the hours, from ea and wwe dials, 
joined together in the line of ſix o'clock. 

IAL, a lower polar, is had by putting out the hours of the 
forenoon, IX, X, and XI, and thoſe of the afternoon 
I, II, and III, with the noon-hour XII itſelf; and only 
leaving the hours VII and VIII of the morning, and 

IV and V in the evening. 

To make three D1ALs on three different planes, ſo that they may 
all ſhew the time of the day by one gnomon. On the flat 
board ABC (fig. 19.) deſcribe an horizontal dial, with 
its gnomon: FGH, the edge of the ſhadow of which 
ſhews the time of the day. To this horizontal board 
join the upright board EDC, touching the edge GH 
of the gnomon: then making the top of the gnomon at 
G the centre of the vertical ſouth dial, deſcribe it on 
the board E DC. Beſides, on a circular F IK de- 
ſcribe an equinoctial dial, and by a flit cd in the XII 
o'clock line, from the edge to the centre, put it on the 
gnomon FG as far as the lit will admit. The ſame 
gnomon will ſhew the ſame hour on each of thoſe tals. 
To draw all the primary Diaus on the ſame block or poſt. 
1. Let the plane ABCD (Ag. 20.) in the proper poſi- 
tion of the block, be ſuppoſed horizontal; and thereon 
deſecribe à horizontal dial. See Horizontal DIAL. 


or ereft direct wet D1AL, is that deſcribed on 


It is of two kinds, the firſt looking up 


. 
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6. Let the plane MNKL, and the oppolite one E F, be 
perpendicular to FL ; and on that draw a ſouth dial, and 
on this a north dial, 

7. On the plane EML F deſcribe a weſt dial; and on the 
oppoſite plane an ea dial. r 

If, then, the block be ſo placed; as that the plane, 
MNKL, looks t6 the ſouth, and the plane of the meri- 
dian biſect it in the line of 12 o*clok in the horizontal 
dial AB CD, and ſouth dial MN K L, all the hours of 


the day will be indicated by ſeveral planes at once. 


Diats, ſecondary, are all thoſe drawn on the planes of othet 


circles, beſides the horizon, prime vertical, equinoctial, 
and polar circles: or thoſe which either decline; incline, 
recline, or deincline. 


Dis, declining, ate erect or vertical dial, which detline 


from any of the cardinal points; or they are ſuch as cut 
either the plane of the prime vertical, or of the horizon; 
at oblique angles. | 

The uſe of declining dials is very frequent; as the walls 
of houſes, whereon dials are uſually drawn; commonly 
deviate from the cardinal points. | 

Of declining dials there are ſevetal kinds; which are de- 
hominated from the cardinal points ; which they ſeen 
moſt to reſpect, but from which they have a real decli- 
nation : decliners from the fouth and from the north, and 
even from the zenith. 


To draw a vertical declining Di AL trigonometrically. 


1. The declination of the plane, and the elevation of 
the pole of the place, being givenz to find the angle 
4 567 in the centre of the dial, by the meridian and 
ubſtyle. | 
Canon. As the whole fine is to the tangent of the com- 
plement of the height of the pole of the place GF 
(fig. 21.) ſo is the fine of the angle of the declination 
of the plane GFD, to the tangent GD, of the angle 
required GAD. | | | 
2. The declination of the plane being given, and the 
elevation of the pole of the place; to find the angle 
formed in the centre of a vertical declining dial, by the 
ſubſtyle and axis. 
Canon. As the whole ſine is to the fine of the comple- 
ment of the elevation of the pole G; ſo is the fine of 
the complement of the declination of the plane DGF, to 
the fide DF, the fine of the angle DAB required. 
3. The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the 
pole, given; to find the difference of longitudes, that is, 
the arch of the equator, comprehended between the me- 
ridian of the place and the meridian of the plane. 
Canon; As the whole fine is to the ſine of the height of 
the pole of the place, ſo is the tangent of the comple- 
ment of the declination of the plarie, to the tangent of 
the complement of the difference of longitudes; 
4: The angle of the difference of 16ngitudes, and that of 


the axis with the ſubſtyle, being given; to find the an- 
gles formed in the centre of a vertical declining dial, be- 


tween the ſubſtyle and hour - lines. 
This problem admits of three caſes; for the hour-lines; 
whoſe angles are ſought, may be either, 1. Between the 
meridian and ſubſtyle z or, 2. Beyond the ſubſtyle; or, 
On that ſide of the meridian where the ſubſtyle is not. 
n the two firſt caſes, the difference is to be taken be- 
tween the ſun's diſtance from the meridian that hour, 
and the angle of the difference of longitudes found by the 
laſt problem; and in the third caſez the ſom of thoſe 
two angles is to be taken; and the following canon uſed. 
Canon, As the whole fine is to the fine of the angle be- 
tween the axis and ſubſtyle; ſo is the tangent of the dif- 
ference of the ſun's diſtance from the meridlan, and the 
difference of longitudes, or of the ſum of thoſe two an- 
les, to the tangent bf the angle required: 
5. 'The angle formed by the ſubſtyle, with the Hour-lines, 
and that of the ſubſtyle wich the meridian, given; to 


find the angles formed between the meridiani and hour- 
lines in the centre of vertical declining dials, | | 


1. The avgles of the hour-lines betweeh the metidian 
and ſubſthle ate found by ſubttaQting the angle formed 
by the ſubſtyle with the hour-line from the angle 
formed by the ſubſtyle with the meridian. . 


| 2. The angles beyond the ſubſtyle, and on the fide op- 
| - ala 
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+» polite to thiat of the meridian, are found by adding thoſe 


two angles. ; 
3. Thoſe on the other ſide the meridian are found by 


T taking their difference. 


9 deſeribe a vertical DiaL, declining from the ſouth to the 
ea or weſt geometrically. Find the declination of the 
plane, as already taught, under the article DecL 1- 
NATOR. 'Then draw upon a paper an hor:zontal dial, 
ſuppoſing the line of mg ag” of the horizontal with 
the equinoCtial plane to H (fig. 22.) through 
the point E, wherein the meridian line AE cuts the 
| ſame, draw a right line IK, making with GH an angle 
HEK, equal to the declination of the given plane. 


Thus, as GH repreſents the interſection of the prime 


vertical with the horizon, IK will be the interſection of 
the declining plane, and the horizon; whence we alſo 
conceive, that the part I E mult be raiſed above G E, in 
caſe the given plane decline to the weſt; or it muſt be 
depreſſed below the ſame GE, in caſe it decline to the 
eaſt. Draw a right line parallel to the horizon on the 
given plane, or wall, to anſwer to IK; and, aſſuming 
2 point therein anſwering to E, ſet off from the right 
line IK on the paper the ſeveral horary diſtances E 1, 
E 2, E 3, &c. Then from the point E erect a perpen- 
dicular E C, equal to the diſtance of the centre of the 
horizontal dial, from its lme of contingency. Draw lines 
thence to the ſeveral points of the hour-lines E 1, E 2, 
E 3, &c. let fall a perpendicular A D, from the centre 
of the horizontal dial A, to the line of contingency I K, 
and transfer. the diſtance E D, from the point E upon 
the wall: then will CD be the ſubſtylar line. 

Wherefore joining AD and D C at right angles, the hy- 
pothenuſe A C will be an oblique index, to be faſtened 
on the wall in the point C, according to the angle DCA. 


75 conſirue a vertical D1A1., declining from the ſouth towards 


the eaſt or weſt, by the globe. Elevate the pole to the la- 
titude of the place, and ſcrew the quadrant of altitude 
to the zenith. If the dial declines towards the eaſt, 
count the degrees of declination in the horizon from the 
eaſt point towards the north, and bring the lower end of 
the quadrant to that degree of declination, at which the 
reckoning ends. Then bring any meridian (e. gr. the 
firſt meridian) directly under the graduated edge of the 
upper part of the brazen meridian, and ſet the hour in 
dex to XII at noon. Turn the globe eaſtward on its 
axis, the quadrant of altitude being kept to the degree of 


_ declination in the horizon, and obſerve the degrees cut 


by the firſt meridian in the quadrant of altitude, counted 
from the zenith, as the hour index comes to XI, X, IX, 
&c. in the forenoon; and the degrees, then cut in the 
quadrant by the firſt meridian, are the reſpeCtive di- 
ſtances of the forenoon hours from XII on the plane of 


the dial. For the afternoon hours, turn the quadrant of 


altitude round the zenith till it comes to the degree in 
the hotizon oppoſite to that where it was 2 be fore, 
or as far from the welt point towards the fouth as it was 


nagt firſt from the eaſt towards the north; and turn the 


globe weſt ward on its axis, till the firſt meridian comes 
to the brazen meridian, and the hour index to XII; 
then turning the globe weſtward to the afternoon hours 
I, II, III, &c. the firſt meridian will cut the quadrant 
of altitude in the reſpective number of degrees from the 
zenith, that each of theſe hours is from XII on the dial; 
and the limit of this dia! will be determined by the hour- 
index, when the firſt meridian goes off the quadrant at 


the horizon, both in the forenoon and afternoon. Lay | 
down theſe hour-diſtances on the dial plane, either by | 


dividing a ſemicircle into two quadrants, beginning at the 
hour line of XII, or by the line of chords, as directed 
under horizontal DIAL. As the SUBSTYLE makes an 
| angle with the meridian line in this kind-of dials, fall- 
ing among the forenoon hour: lines in an eaſt decliner, 
and among thoſe in the afternoon in a dial declining to- 
wards the weſt, its diſtance may be ſound. in the former, 
by counting the degrees of the declination of the dial in 
the horizon from the eaſt point towards the north, and 
bringing the lower end of the quadrant of altitude to 
that degree of declination where the reckoning ends; 


tunen turn the globe till the firſt meridian cuts the hori- 


zon in the like number of, degrees, counted from the 
' ſouth point toward the eaſt ; and the quadrant and firſt 
' meridian will croſs one another at right angles, and the 
number of degrees of the quadrant, intercepted between 
the firſt meridian and the zenith, is equal to the diſtance 
ol the ſubſtyle line from the 12 o'clock line; and the 
number of degrees of the firſt meridian, which are in- 
tercepted between the quadrant and the north pole, is 
equal to the elevation of the ſtyle above the plane of 
the dial. If the dial declines weſtward from the ſouth, 
count that declination from the eaſt point of the horizon 
towards the ſoutb, and bring the quadrant of altitude 
to the degree in the horizon at which the reckonin 
ends; both for finding the torenoon hours, and diſtance 
; 5 
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of the ſubſtyle from the meridian; and for the after- 
noon hours bring the quadrant to the oppoſite degree in 
the horizon, as far from the weſt towards the north; 
and then proceed as above. A north dial declining eaſt 
or weſt by the ſame number of degrees = be eafily 
had from the former, by only extending the hour-lines, 
ſtyle, and ſubſtyle, quite through the centre; for thus 
the ſouth-eaſt decliner will produce the north-weſt de- 
cliner, and the ſouth-weſt decliner the north-eaſt decliner. 
Ferguſon, lib. cit. 

To draw a vertical DIAL, declining from the north toward: the 

eaſt and weſt, Take the declination of the planes, as al- 
ready taught: then, as north dials are only ſouth dials in- 
verted, draw a vertical dial declining from the ſouth, and 
invert it in ſuch a manner, as that the centre C looks to 
the horizon, and the point E to the zenith; and the 
hours on the right hand ſet off towards the left, and 
contrarywiſe, omitting all hour-lines, which in ſuch a 
place cannot be ſhewn. 
For the practice, the beſt way is, aſter drawing a ſouth 
decliner upon paper, to prick the ſeveral points thereof 
through with a pin; then applying the face of the paper 
to the wall, the back fide thereof will ſhew you all the 
points neceſſary for the north declining dial. 

Di aLs, inclined, are thoſe drawn on planes not ere, but 
inclining, or leaning forward towards the ſouth, or 
ſouthern fide of the horizon, in an angle, either greater 
or leſs than the equinoctial plane. * 

Such an inclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing 
one part of the T car of the equator lifted up towards 
the zenith, and the other deprefſed towards the nadir 
and thus to revolve upon a line drawn from the caſt to 
the weſt point of the horizon. | 

DAI, to draw an inclined. 1. The inclination of the plane 
as DC /fig. 23.) being found by a declinator, as taught 
under DECLINATOR; if it fall between the equinoCtial 
plane C E, and the vertical ove CB, in ſuch manner as 
that the angle of inclination DCA is greater than the 
elevation of the equator ECA; on the upper fide draw 
a north dial, and on the lower a ſouth dial, to an eleva- 
tion of the equator, which is egquil io the aggregate of 
tie elevation of the equator of the given place, and the 
complement of the inclination to a quadrant. 

2. If the inclined plane C F fall between the horizontal 
one CA, and the equinoctial C E, ſo as that the angle 
of inclination FC A, is leis than the clevation of the 
equator E CA, deſcribe an horizontd/ dial to an elevation 
of the poſe, equal to the aggregate of the elevation of the 
pole of the given place, and the inclination of the plane. 
Dia's, thus inclined, ate drawn after the ſame manner 
as primary dials; except, that the index in the former 
caſe muſt be fitted under the angle ADC, and in the 
latter, under the angle DFC; and that the diſtance of 

the centre of the dial from the line of contingency, in 
the former caſe, is D C, and in the latter F C. 

Dias, reclining, are thoſe drawn on planes not erect, but 
reclined, or leaning backwards from the zenith towards 
the north, in an angle greater or leſs than the polar plane. 
A reclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing, one part 
of the polar plane raiſed towards the zenith, and the 
other depreſſed towards the nadir; and thus revolving 
about a line drawn from eaſt to weſt. To find the recli- 
nation of a plane, fee RECLINAT1oON, 

Da, to draw a reclining. 1. If the reclined plane HC all 
between the vertical plane B C, and the polar plane IC, 
ſo as that the angle, of reclination BC H js leſs than the 
diſtance of the pole from the zenith B C1, deſcribe two 
vertical ſouth and north dials to an elevation of the equa- 
tor, equal to the difference between the elevation of the 
equator of the given place, and the angle of reclination. 
2. If the reclined plane, as K C. fall between the polar 
plane I C, and the horizontal one C L, fo as that the 
angle of reclination BCK is greater than the diftance of 
the pole from the zenith 1 C B, deicribe an h:riz:ntal dial 
thereon to an elevation of the pole, equal to the difference 
between the angle of reclination, and the elevation of the 
equator of the given place. . 

To draw inclining and reclining D14:.s trig:nometrically, The 
inclination and reclination of the plane, and the elevation 
of the pole, being known, to find the angles made in 
the centre of an inclining or reclining dial, by the meri- 
dian and hour lines, by: A 

Such dial is properly an horizontal dial, ſora latitude equal 
to the en elevation of the pole on the plang of che 

dial. Its angles therefore, are found by the allo laid 

down for horizontal dials, | | 

As to the elevation of the pole on the dial plane, it is 

thus found: the plane being inclined, either its inclina- 

uon is greater than the elevation of the pole of the place, 
or leſs ; or it is equal thereto. In the two firſt caſes, for 
upper ſouth, or lower north dials, the particular elevation 
of the pole on the plane is had by taking the difference 
between the elevation of the pole of the place, and the 


incling. 


| Diat., reflefling. See REFLECTING 
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inclination of the plane; and in the latter caſe, the 47 
is a polar dial, wherein the hour lines will be paralle], 
by reaſon that the plane being placed on the axis of 
the world, neither of the poles can be repreſented 
thereon 2 
For upper noth, and lower ſouth dials, 1. If the inclina- 
tion be greater than the complement of the elevation, 
the complement of the inclination muſt be added to the 
coinplement of the elevation. 2. If it be Jeſs, the in- 
clination moſt be added to the elevation. 3. If it be 
equal the dial will be an equino#tial dial, wherein the an- 
les at the centre will be equal to the ſun's diſtance from 
he meridian, 22 
Dtats, deinclined, are thoſe which both decline and incline, 
or recline, See DECLINERS. 
The uſe of inclined, reclined, ard eſpecially deinclined dials, 
is very rate; the geometrical and trigonometrical con- 
ſtruction of theſe laſt, therefore, as being ſomewhat in 
tricate, we here chooſe to omit, and refer ſuch as may 
have a fancy for ſuch a dial, to an univerſal mechanical 
method of drawing all kinds of dials here ſubjoined. 
An eaſy method of deſcribing a D1AL on any kind of plane, by 


means of an eguinoctial DIAL, or circle. Suppoſe, e. gr. | 


a dial required on an horizontal plane: if the plane be 
immoveable as AB DC Tab. II. fig. 24.) find a meridian 
line GF; or, if moveable, aſſume the meridiam at pleaſure. 
Then, by means of the triangle EKF, whoſe baſe is ap- 
plied on the meridian line, raiſe the equinoCtial dial H, 
till the index GI becomes parallel to the axis of the 
world (which is had if the angle K E F be equal to the 
elevation of the pole), and the 12 o'clock line on the 
dial hang over the meridian line of the plane, or the 
baſe of the triangle. If then, in the night-time, a 
lighted candle be ſucceſſively applied to the axis GI, fo 
as the ſhadow of the index, or ſtyle G I, fall upon one 
hour-line after another; the ſame ſhadow will mark out 
the ſeveral hour-lines on the plane A B CD. "Sh 
Noting the points, therefore, on the ſhadow, draw lines 
through them to G; then an index being fixed in G, ac- 
cording to the angle I G F, its ſhadow will point out the 
ſeveral hours by So light of the ſun. 
Tf a dial were required on a vertical plane, having raiſed 
the equinoQial circle as above directed, puſh forward 
the index GI, till the tip thereof, I, touch the plane. 
If the plane be inclined to the horizon, the elevation of 
the pole ſhould be formed on the ſame ; and angle of 
the triangle K E F ſhould be made equal thereto. 
See anew method of conſtrufting ſun-dzals, for any given 
latitude, without the aſſiſtance of dialling ſcales, or lo- 
arithmic calculations, by Mr. Ferguſon, in the Phil. 
Fran. vol. Ivii. for 1767. art 36. and in his Select Ex- 
erciſes, p. 99 : 
Note, Beſide the ſeveral ſpecies of dials above mentioned, 
which are ſaid to be with centres, there are others called 
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twelve ſigns in the twelve ſpaces, at the bottom, beginnin 
with Capricorn, and ending with c Piſces. Theſe 
ſpaces ſhould likewiſe be divided by parallel lines into 
halves and quarters, At the top of the dial make a ſcale 
of the months and days of the year, ſo that the days 
may ſtand over the ſun's place, found in an Ephemeris, 
for each of them in the ſians of the ecliptic, Compute 
the ſun's altitude for every hour, in the latitude of your 
place, or take it from a table, ſuch as that ſubjoined, 
when he is in the beginning, middle, and end of each 
ſign of the ecliptic; and in the upright parallel lines, at 
the beginning and middle of each ſign, make marks for 
theſe altitudes among the horizontal parallels, reckoning 
downward in the order of the numeral figures at the 
right hand, anſwering to the like divifions of the quad- 
rant at the left. Through theſe marks draw the curve 
hour-lines, and ſet the hours to them, as in the hgure, 
reckoning the forenoon hours downward, and the aſter- 
noon hours upward. ' The ſun's altitude may alſo be 
taken and laid down for the half hours and quarters. 
Then cut off the paper at the left hand on which the 
quadrant was drawn, cloſe by the right line AC, and 
all the paper at the right hand cloſe by the right line BD, 
and cut ir alſo cloſe by the top and' bottom horizontal 
lines, and it will be fit for paſting round the cylinder. 
This cylinder, (fig. 27.) is hollow for holding the ſtyle 
DE, when it is not uſed. The ſtyle muſt ftand out, 
perpendicular to the fide of the cylinder, juſt over the 
right line AB, (fig. 28.) where the parallels of altitude 
begin, and its length, or diſtance of the point e from the 
cylinder mult be equal to the radius 4 A of the quad- 
rant AE Vg. 28.) When this dial is uſed, the horizon- 
tal foot BC is placed on a level cable, or hung by the 
ring F, where the ſun ſhines, and the horizontal to 
AD, which is made moveable, is turned till the ſtyſe 
ſtands juſt over the day of the month. Then the cylin- 
der is turned round, till the ſhadow of the ſtyle ſalls 
upon it, parallel to the upright lines which divide the 
ſigns; or till the ſhadow is parallel to a ſuppoſed axis in 
the middle of the cylinder; and then the point, or loweſt 
end of the ſhadow will fall upon the time of the day, 
as it is before or after noon, among the curve hour-lines, 
and will ſhew the ſun's altitude at that time among the 
croſs parallels of altitude, encompaſſing round the cy- 
linder; and it will alſo ſhew in what lign of the ecliptic 
the ſun is at that time, and the degree may be nearly 
eſtimated by the eye. Ferguſon. 
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A TABLE ſhewing what altitude the ſun ſhall have at 


every hour, half, and quarter of the day, at his entrance 
into every one of the twelve ſigns. 


Calculated for the latitude of London, 51 deg. 32 min. 


dials without centres, Sce CENTER of Dial. 

D1aLs without centres, are thoſe whoſe .hour-lines do really 
* converge, but ſo lowly, that the centre towards which 
they converge cannot be expreſſed in the given plane. 
D1aLs, horizontal, without centres, are to be made for places, 


2B Leo | Virgo Libra ScorpioſSaviit. | Wy 
Cancer n g|» M N nx, £ Cupric. 
* Gemini Taurus Aries | Piſces |[Anuar,| ve 


Quarters, | © Ait.|f Alt. 


© Alt. O Alt. G Alt |: Alt. Alf. 


the elevation of whoſe pole is either very ſmall, or very 
great. 


Di1aLs, vertical, without centres, are for places, the eleva- | 


tion of whoſe pole 1s very great. 

DiaLs, for the furniture 7 See FURNITURE. 

Dral, quadrantal. Sce Horodiftical rigs 

Iats 

Drat., cyiindric, is repreſented in Tab. III. fig. 27. This dial 
may be delineated on paper, and then palted round a 
cylinder of wood, and it will ſhew the time of the.day, 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and his altitude at any 
time of obſervation. Draw the right line a A B (fig. 28.) 
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parallel to the top of the paper, and with any opeaing 
of the compaſſes on the centre @ deſcribe the quadrant 
AE, and graduate it. Diaw the right line AC at right 
angles to a A B, and touching the quadrant AE at the 
point A. From the centre à draw right lines through as 
many degrees of the quadrant as are equal to the ſun's 
altitude at noon, on the longeſt day of the year, .at the 
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lace for which the dial is to ſerve 3 which altitude at 
E is nearly 62 degrees z continue thele right lines 
till they meet the tangent line AC; and from the points 
of concourſe, draw {trait lines acroſs the paper, parallel 
to the firſt right line AB, and theſe will be the parallels 


of the ſun's altitude in whole degrees, from ſun-riſe to 


ſun-ſet, on all the days of the year, Theſe parallels of | * 


altitude muſt be drawn out to the right line B D, which 
muſt be parallel to AC, and as far from it as is equal | 
to the intended'circumference of the cylinder on which 


the paper is to be paſted, Divide the ſpace between the | 


right lines AC and BD, at top and bottom, into twelve 
equal parts, for the twelve ſigns of the ecliptic 3 and 
from one mark to the oppoſite one, draw right lines pa- 
rallel to AC and BD; and place the characters of the | 
Vor. II. Ne gs. 
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When. the ſun is in the equinoQtial, and bas no decli- 
nation, his altitude may be eaſily found by the. following 
roportion, 
© is the cofine of the hour from noon to the fine of 
the altitude : but if he has north or ſouth declination, 
ſay, as radius is to the (ine of the declination, fo is the 
fine of the latitude to the fine of the ſun's altitude at 
fix o'clock. For the ſun's altitude at other hours the two 
following proportions muſt be uſed, viz. 1. As the co- 
fine of the hour from the meridiafi to radius, ſo is the 


_ tangent of the latitude to the tangent of a fourth arc, 


from which the declination is to be ſubtracted, when 
north, and to which it is to be added, when ſouth, for 
a fifth arc. The ſupplement of the ſun's declination, 
added to the fourth arc, muſt be uſed for this fiſth arc, 
when they exceed a quadrant, in finding the altitudes 
before and after fix. | 
2. As the fine of the fourth arc is to the coſine of the 
fifth arc, ſo is the fine of the latitude of the place 10 
the ſign of the altitude for the given hour and declina- 
tion. 
The altitude in the middle of the ſign may either be 
had by taking the arithmetic mean between the next 
greateſt, and leaſt, or by computation, in the manner 
ou directed. Leybourn's Dialling, Tract vi. p. 23, 
c. 
To find the altitude by the globe, ſee GLOBE. 


DIAL, * on a card, is repreſented in fig. 29. and 


may eafily conſtructed. Draw the occult line AB 
(fig. 30.) parallel to the top of the card, and croſs it at 


right angles with the fix o'clock line ECD: then upon 


C, as a centre, with the radius C A, deſcribe the ſemi- 
circle AEL, and divide into tyelve equal parts, be- 
zinning at A, as Ar, A, &c. and from theſe points 


of divihon draw the hour-lines 7, s, t, u, v, w, and x, | 


all parallel to the ſix o'clock line EC. If each part of 


the ſemicircle be ſubdivided into four equal parts, they | 


will give the half hour lines and quarters, as in fig. 29. 
Draw the right lines A S. D o, . the angle 8 AB 
equal to the latitude of the place. Upon the centte A 


deſeribe the are RS T, and ſet off upon it the arcs 8 R 


and 8 T, each equal to 231 degrees, ſor the ſun's 
greateſt declination, and divide them into 234 equal 
parts, as in fig. 29. Through the interſection D of the 
lines ECD and A Do, draw the right line FD G at right 
angles to ADo. Lay a ruler to the points A and R, 
and draw the line ARF through 234 degrees of ſouth 


declination in the arc SR; and then laying the ruler to 
- the points. A and T, draw the line A 


G through 234 
degres of north declination in the arc 8 T; ſo ſhall the 
lines ARF and ATG cut the line FDG in the pro- 


4 length for the ſcale of months. Upon the centre 


, with the radius D F, deſcribe the ſemicircle Fe G, 
which divide into ſix equal parts Fm, mu, no, &c. and 
from theſe points of diviſion draw the right lines h, 


u, pk, and 91, each parallel too D. Then ſetting one 


foot of the compaſſes in the point F, extend the other 
to A, and deſcribe the arc AzH for the tropic of ; 
with the ſame extent, ſetting one foot in G, deſcribe the 
arc AE O for the tropic of ez. Next ſetting one foot 
in the point h, and extending the other to A, deſcribe 
the arc A CI for the beginnings of the ſigns = and ; 
and with the ſame extent, ſetting one foot in the point 
I, deſcribe the arch A N for the beginnings of the ſigns 
u and K · Set one foot in the point i, and having ex- 
tended the other to A, deſcribe the arc A K for the be- 


ginnings of the ſigns X and m; and with the ſame ex- 


tent ſer one foot in 4, and deſcribe the arc A M for the 
beginnings of the ſgns s and m. Then ſetting one 
foot in the point D, and extending the other to A; de- 
ſcribe the curve A L for the beginnings of and ; and 
the ſigns will be finiſhed. This done, lay a ruler from 
the point A over the ſun's DECLINATION in che are RST, 
found by a table, for every fifth day of the year; and 
where the ruler cuts the line FD G, make marks, and 
place the days of the months right againſt theſe marks, 
as in fig. 29. Laſtly draw the ſhadow line PQ paralle] 
to the occult line AB; make the gnomon, and ſet the 
hours to their reſpective lines, as in fig. 29. and the dial 
will be finiſhed, ; 
The lines ad, ab, and bc, of the gnomon, muſt be cut 
quite through the card; and as the end a of the gno- 
mon is raiſed occaſionally above the plane of the dial, it 
turns upon the uncut line cd as on a hinge. The dotted 
line AB muſt be flit quite through the card, and the 
thread C muſt be put through the ſlit, and have a knot 
tied behind, to keep it from being eaſily drawn out. On 
the other end of this thread is a ſmall plummet D, and 
on the middle of it a ſmall bead for ſhewing the hour of 
the day. ö 6 

To reQity this dial, ſet the thread in the flit right againſt 
the day of the month; and {tretch the thread from 


0 


As radius is to the coſine of the latitude, 


514 


the day of the month over the angular peint, where the 


curve lines meet at XII; then ſhift the brad to that point 
on the thread, and the dial will be 1eQtihed, 1, 
To find the hour of the day, raiſe the gnomon, and hold 
the edge of the dra! next the gnomon towards the ſun, 
ſo that the uppermoſt edge of the ſhadow of the gnonjon 
may juſt cover the ſhadow-line; and the bead then 12 
ing freely on the face of the dial, by the weight of the 
lummet, will ſhew the time of the day among the hour- 
Row in the forenoon or afternoon. 
To find the time of ſun-riſiug and ſetting, move the 
thread among the hour-lines, until it either covers ſome 
one of them, or lies parallel betwixt any two; and then 
it will cut the time of run-rifing among the ſorenoon 
hours, and of ſun-ſetting among the afternoon bours for 
that day of the year to which the thread is ſet in the ſcale 
of months. 
To find the ſun's declination, ſtretch the thread from the 
day of the month over the angular point at XII, and it 


will cut the ſon's declination, as it is north or fouth, for 


that day, in the proper ſcale. | 
To find on what day the ſun enters the ſigns; when the 
bead, as above rectified, moves along any of the curve 
lines which have the ſigns of the zodiac marked upog 
them, the ſun enters thoſe ſigns on the days pointed out 
by the thread in the ſcale of months. - 


D1AL, univerſal, on a plain croſs, is repreſented by fig, 31. 


and is moveable on a joint C, for elevating it to any 

iven latitude on the quadrant Ce go, as it lands upon 
. horizantal board A. The arms of the croſs ſtand at 
right angles to the middle part; and the top of it, from 
a to n, is of equal length with any of the arms e or 


m K. 
This dial is reftified, by ſetting the middle line t# to 
the latitude of the place on the quadrant, the board A 
level, and the point N northward by the needle ; this 
the plane of the croſs will be parallel to the plane of the 
equator. Then from III o'clock in the morning till 
VI, the upper edge & / of the arm ie will caſt a ſhadow 
on the time of the day on the fide of the arm en; from 
VI till IX, the lower edge i of the arm jo will caif a 
ſhadow on the hours, on the ſide og. From IX in the 
morning to XII at noon, the edge ab of the top part 
an will caſt a ſhadow on the hours on the arm 1 7 
from XII to III in the afternoon, the edge «c d of the top 
part will caſt a ſhadow on the hours of the arm 4 /m4 
ſrom III to VI in the evening, the edge g þ will cit a 
ſhadow on the hours on the part pq; and from VI «ill 
IX, the ſhadow of the edge e wil ſhew the time on 
the top part an. The breadth of each part ab, ef, &c. 
muſt be ſo great, as never to Jet the ſhadow fall quite 
without the part or arm on which the hours are marked, 
when the ſun is at his greateſt declinatioa from the 
equator. 
To determine the breadth of the ſides of the arms which 
contain the hours, ſo as to be in juſt proportion to their 
length; make an angle ABC (fig. 32.) of 234 deprees, 
which is equal to the ſun's gteateſt declination 5 and ſup- 
poſe the length of each arm, from the (ide ot the long 
middle part, and alſo the length of the top part above 
the arms, to be equal to Bd. Then, as the edges of the 
ſhadow, from each of the arms, will be parallel 19 Be, 
making an angle of 234 degrees with the ſide Bd of the 
arm, when the ſun's declination is 231“; it is plain, 
that if the length of the arm be Bd. the lealt breacttli 
that it can have, to keep the edge Be of the thadow 
Beg from going off the fide of the arm de before it 
comes to the end of it ed, muſt be equal to d or 4B. 
But, in order to keep the ſhadow within the quarter di- 
viſions of the hours, when it comes near the end of the 
arm, the breadth of it ſhould be ſtill greater, ſo as to be 
al moſt doubled, on account of the dittance between the 
tips of the arms. 
The hours may be placed on the arms, by laying down 
the croſs abcd (fig. 33.) on a ſheet of paper; aud with 
a black-lead pencil, heid cloſe to it, drawing its ſhape 
and ſize on the paper. Then take the length ve in the 
compaſſes, and with one foot in the corner e, deſcribe 
with the other the quadrant . Divide this orc into 6X 
equal parts, and through the points of diviloa draw 
right lines ag, ab, &c. continuing three of them to the 
arm ce, which are all that can fall upon it 3 and they 
will meet the arm in thoſe points throvgh which the lines 
that divide the hours from each other, as in Fg. 31. are 
to be drawn right acroſs it. Divide each arm, tor the 
three hours contained in it, in the ſame mariner ; and 
ſet the hours to their proper places, on the ſides of the 
arms as they ate marked in fig. 33+ Each of the hour 
ſpaces ſhould be divided into Fur equal parts, for the 
half hours and quarters, in the;quadrant /; and righy 
lines ſhould be drawn through theſe diviſion- marks in 
the quadrant, to the arms of the croſs, in order to de- 
7 | tergung 
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DIA 
cermine the places thereon, where the ſubdiviſions of the 
hours muſt be marked. : 
This is a very imple kind of univerſal dial; it is eafily 
made, and has a pretty uncommon appearance in a gar- 
den. Ferguſon. 
Dis, refratted, are ſuch as ſhew the hour by means of 
ſome refrafting tranſparent fluid. | a 
If a pin or ſtick be ſet up, or any point be aſſigned in a 
concave bowl or diſh for the centre of the dial, let an 
horizontal dial be applied over the ſame, aſſigning the 
meridian line on the edges of the bowl, and marking 
out the reſt of the hour-lines alſo on the edges of the 
bowl; take away the horizontal dial, and elevate a 
ſtring or thread from the end of the ſaid pin over the 
meridian line, as much as is the latitude or elevation of 
the pole of the place: then by bringing the thread to 
caſt a ſhadow on any hour point formerly marked out on 
the edges of the bowl, by a candle or the like, that ſhade 


in the bowl is the true hour - line; and if the bowl be full |. 


of water, &c. when this is done it will never ſhew the 
true hour by the ſhadow of the top of the pin but when 
it is filled again with the ſame liquor. 

DIAL, ring, is a kind of dial, uſually ſmall and portable, 
conſiſting of a braſs ring or rim, ſeldom exceeding two 
inches in diameter, and one third of an inch in breadth, 
In a point of this rim there is a hole, through which the 
ſun-beams being received, make a lucid ſpeck on the 
concavity of the oppoſite ſemicircle, which gives the 
hour of the day in the diviGons marked therein. 

Theſe diviſions are made by deſcribing a circle Tab. IV. 

fig- 34.) to repreſent the ring, and drawing an horizontal 

chord EF; with this as radius deſcribe the quadrant F D, 

and graduate it; and through the ſeveral degrees which 

mark the ſun's altitude for every hour at the time of the 

equinox, draw lines from E to the oppobie part of the 

circle, and there ſet the correſponding figures. Thus the 
XII. o'clock line will paſs through 38“ 38%, the co-lari- 
tude of the place; and the XI and I line through 36 56; 
the X and I through 32% 36'; the IX and UI through 

26 5'; the VIII and IV through 18 8“; and the VII 

and anne 9 177. This may be ealily calculated by 

the globe; or ſce the preceding table. 

. But it only holds good about the times of the equinox. 

To have the dial perform throughout the whole year, the 

hole is made moveable, and figns' of the zodiac, or 
the days of the month, are marked on the convex fide of 
the ring, by taking, e. g. ET and E g. 34.) on each 

fide of E equal to double the ſun's declination when he 

enters any particular ſign, as Taurus or Piſces; and 

there marking the character of the ſaid ſign, or corre- 

ſponding month, and ſo for all the others; and by 

means of theſe the dial is rectiſied for the time. It is 

evident, from a view of the figure, that E XII à is = 

FE XII = the altitude of the ſun in the equinox but - 
T XII E is equal to the ſun's declination in Fautus, be- 

cauſe it is an angle in the circumference ſtanding upon 

an arc, which is double the declination; and therefore 

T XII © is equal to the meridian altitude when the ſun 

enters Taurus; and a ray paſſing through the hole at 


T will mark the XII o'clock: hour of that day; but this |. 


dial will not point out the other hours exactly; becauſe 
T IH 4 exceeds E III 4, the equinoCtial hour by the an- 
gle of declination; and ſo of the teſt. Some have con- 
trived to remedy this inconvenience, by makiug the con- 
cave ſurface of the ring wider, and deſcribing upon it 
ſeven circles, the middle one to reprefent the equinoc- 
tial, and the extremes the tropics z and in theſe circles 
they have marked the forenoon and afternoon hours 
from a table of altitudes, 

To uſe it, put the moveable hole to the day of the month, 


or the degree of the zodiac the ſun is in; then ſuſpend- 


ing it by the little ring, turn it towards the ſun, till his 
rays, as before, point out the hour among the diviſions 
on the inſide. 
Univerſal or aſtronemical Ring-DI1AL, is a ring- dial, which 
ſerves to find the hour of the day in any part of the 
earth; whereas the former is confined to a certain lati- 
tude, Its figure ſee repreſented in Tab. IV. of Dialling, 
kg+ 35, 
It conſiſts of two rings or flat circles, from two to fix 
inches in diameter, and their breadth, &c. proportion- 
able, The outward ring A repreſents the meridian of 
any place you are at, and contains two diviſions of go? 
each, diametrically. appoſite to one another, ſerving the 
one from the equator to the north, the other to the ſouth 
ole, The inner ring repreſents the equator, and turns 
exactly within the outer, by means of two pivots in each 
ring at the bour XII. | | 
Aerols the two circles goes a thin reglet or bridge, with 
a curſor C, that flides along the middle of the bridge. 
In the curſor is alittle hole lor the ſun to ſhine through. 
The, middle of this bridge is conceived as the axis of che 
world; and the extremities as the poles ; and on tlie one 


DIA 
| fide ate drawn the ſigns of the zodiac, and on the other 
the days of the month. Ou the edge of the meridian 
ſlides a piece, to which is fitted a ring to ſuſpend the in- 
ſtrument by. N 2 EFT. 

In this dial, the diviſions on the axis are the tangents of 

the angles of the ſun's deciination, adapted to the ſe mi- 

diameter of the equator as radius, #nd placed on either 

ſide of the centre: but inſtead of laying them down from 

a line of tangents, a ſcale of equal parts may be made, 

whereof 1000 ſhould anſwer exactly to the length of 

the ſemi-axis, from the centre to the inſide of the <qui- 
noctial ring; and then 434 of theſe parts may be laid 

down toward each end from the centre, which would li- 

mit all diviſions on the axis, becauſe 434 is the natural 

tangent of 239? 20. And thus, by a nonius fixed to the 
fliding-piece, and taking the ſun's declination from an 
ephemeris, and the tangent of thar declination from the 
table of natural tangents, the ſlider might be atways ſet 
true within two minutes of a degree. And this ſcale of 
434 equal parts might be placed right againſt the 234* 
of the ſun's declination, on the axis, inſtead of the ſun's 
place, which is there of little uſe. For then the flider 
might be ſet in the uſual way, to the day of the month, 
for common uſe; but to the natural tangent of the de- 
clination, when great accuracy is required. 

Uſe of the univerſal Ring-Diat. Place the line a (on the 
middle of the fliding-piece) over the degice of lotirude 
of the place (e. gr. 514“ for London) put the line which 
crofſes the whole of the curſor to the degree of the ſign, 
or day of the month. Open the inſttument ſo as that 
the two rings be at right angles to each other, and ſuſ- 
pend it by the ring H, that the axis of the dial, repre- 
ſented by the middle of the bridge, may be parallel to 
the axis of the world, Then turn the flat fide of the 
bridge towards the ſun, ſo that his rays ſtriking throueh 
the little hole in the middle of the curtor, may fall exactly 
on a line crawn round the middle of the concave ſurface 
of the inner ring; in which caſe the Wright ſpot ſhews the 
hour of the day in the ſaid concave Rich of the ring. 
Note, the hour of XII is not ſhewn by this ia, be- 
cauſe the outer circle being then in the plane of the me- 
ridian, hinders the ſun's rays from falling on the inner ; 
nor will this dial ſhew the - when the fun is in the 
equinoctial, becauſe his rays then fall parallel to the 
piane of the inner circle. 

Nocturnal, or Night-DIAL, is that which ſhews the hours 
of the night. | | 
Of this there are two kinds ; lunar and fiderial. 

M:on-D1ai,, or Lunar-D1AL, is that which ſhews the hour 
of the night by means ol the light, or ſhadow, of the 
moon, projected thereon from au index. 

To deſcribe a Moon-D1aLl. Suppoſe, e. gr. an horizontal 
moon-dial required: draw, firſt, an horizontal /un-dial; 
then erect two perpendiculats, A Band CD (Tas. II. fi. 
25.)to the line of XII o'clock ; and, dividing the interval 
F into twelve equal parts, through the ſeveral points 
of diviſion draw lines parallel thereto: now, appropriat- 
ing the firſt line C D to the day of the new moon, and 
the ſecond to the day when the moon comes an hour 
later to the meridian than the ſun; their interſ-ions 
with the hour-lines will give points, throvgh which to 
draw a curve line XII XII for the mericjan-line of the 
moon. After the like manner determine the other hour- 
lines, I I, II II,. III III, &c. which the ſhadow of the 
moon, projected irom the ſtyle of the dial, interſeAs at 
the reſpective hour; then blot out the hour-lines of the 
ſun- dial, together with the perpendiculats whereby the 
lunar hours were drawn, and divide the interval G F, by 
other parallel lines, into fifteen equal parts, anſwering to 
the fifteen days between new and full moon, laſtiy, to 
theſe lines write the ſeveral days of the moon's age. 
Now, the moon's age being learnt from a calendar, the 
interſeQtion of the line of the moon's age with the lunar 
hour-lines, will give the hour of the night. 

After the ſame manner may any other ſun- dial be con- 
verted into a moon-dial, 

To draw a portable Men DIAL. On a plane, that may be 
raiſed according to the elevation of the equator, deſcribe 
a circle AB Ag. 26.) and divide its circumference into 
29+ equal paris: from the ſame centre C 'deſcribe an- 
other moveable circle D E, which divide into twenty- 
four equal parts, or hours; in the centce C erect an in- 
dex, as for an equinoQial dal. 
This dia/ being duly placed, after the manner of an equi- 

| noQtial die, and the XII o'clock line brought to the day 
of the moon's age ; the ſhadow of the index will give the 
hour, ; 2 | 

To uſe a Solar as a Lunar-Diat,; i. e. to find the heur of the 
night by a ſun-dial. Obſerve the hour which the ſhadow 
ol the index points at by moon-light, find the moon $ 
age in the calender, and multiply the, number of days 
by 4, the product is thi number of hours to be added 
to the hour ſhewn by the ſhadow, to give the hour re» 


- 


* 


uired : the reaſon of which is, that the moon comes to 
the ſame horary circle later than the ſun by about three 
quarters of an hour every day; and at the time of new 
moon the ſolar and lunar hour coincide. 

Dias, placing of. Having prepared: the plane on which 
the dial is to reſt, the hour may be found with tolerable 
accuracy by a large equinoctial ring-dial, to which a 
watch is to be ſet; and then the dial may be fixed by the 
watch at leiſure. But in order to have the time more 
exactly, the ſun's altitude ſhould be taken by a good 
quadrant, and the preciſe time of obſervation noted by 
a clock or watch: then the time ſhould be computed ſor 
the obſerved altitude, and the watch ſet to agree with 
that time. Otherwiſe, take two equal altitudes of the 
ſun in the ſame day in ſummer; one between ſeven and 

ten in the morning, the other between two and five in the 
aſternoon; mark the moment oi the two obſervations 
by a clock or watch; and if the watch ſhews the ob- 
ſervations to be at equal diſtances from noon, it agrees 
exactly with the ſun; if not, the watch muſt be cor- 
rected by half the difference of the forenoon and after- 
noon intervals; and then the dial may be ſet true by the 
watch, To find a meridian line, ſee MERiDiAN. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that if a dial be made accord- 
ing to the ſtrict rules of calculation, and truly ſer at the 
inſtant, when the ſun is in the meridian, it will be a 
minute too faſt in the forenoon, and as much too flow 
in the afternoon, by the ſhadow of the ſtyle; becauſe 
the edge of the ſhadow that ſhews the time is even with 

the foremoſt edge of the ſun in the forenoon, and with 
his bindmoſt eiige in the afternoon, on the dial, where- 
as the ſun's centre determines the time in the (ſuppoſed) 
hour circles of the heaven; and as the ſun is half a de- 
gree in breadth, he takes two minutes to move through 
a ſpace equal to his breadth; and there will be two mi- 
nutes at noon in which the ſhadow will have no motion 
at all on the 4. It likewiſe appears, that if the dial 
te ſet true by the ſun in the forenoon, it will be two mi- 
nutes too flow in the afternoon; and vice verſa, The 
way of remedying this error, is to ſet every hour and 
minute divifion on the dial one minute nearer XII than 
the calculation requires, Fergulon's Tables and Tracts, 
P+.7 3, Kc. 


D1aL-planes, plain ſuperficies, upon which the hour-lines | 


of dials are drawn. Ste Dial. 


Die, fiderial. See NocTUurNAL. 


DIAL, tide. See LIpE-Dial. 

DIALECT, - aur, from Jiareysolar, to diſcourſe, the 
peculiar language of ſome province, or part, of a na- 
tion, formed by corruption of the general, or national 

language. 1 | 

Homer could ſpeak five different languages in one verſe, 

i. c. five dialetts; viz. the Attic, Ionic, folic, the 
Doric, and the common dtalef of the Greeks. 


The Attic dialed is more particularly uſed by Xenophon 


and Thucydides; the lonic by Herodotus and Hippo- 
crates; the Doric by Pindar and Theocritus; the ZEvlic 
by Sappho and Alcea, aud often by the two former wri- 
ters. 


The Bologneſe, Bergamaſque, Tuſcan, &c. are the dia- 


leeli of the Italian; the Gaſcon, and Picard, are dialetts| 


of the French. 


In Great Britain, almoſt every county has a dialedt of its 
own, all dittering conſiderably in pronunciation, accent, 
and tone, though the language be the ſame, | 
The method which the Gileadites took too prore- the 
Ephraimites, by the pronunciation of Hibbeleth, with 

chin, or ſamech, is well known. Judges xii. 6. 

DIALECTICA, DiattecTics, Aladsxxixn; the art of rea- 

ſoning and di'puting jultly, 

The word comes from the Greek Gianerounty diſcourſe, 
formed of %a, and ze, dico, Jay. : 

Zeno Eleates was the firſt who diſcovered the natural ſe- 
ries of principles and concluſions obſerved in reaſoning, 
and formed an art thereof, in form of a dialogue; which 
for this reaſon, was called Dialefica. 

The Dialeclicaà of the ancients is uſually divided into ſe- 
veral kinds: the firſt was the Eleatica, that of Zeno 
Eleates, which was threefold : viz. conſecutionum, collo- 
guat ionum, and contentionum. The firſt conſiſting of rules 
for deducing, or drawing concluſions z the ſecond, the 
art of dialogue; which became of ſuch univerial uſe in 
philoſophy, that all reaſoning was called interrogation : 
then, ſyllogiſm being laid aſide, the philoſophers did all 
by a dialogue; it lying on the reſpondent to conclude 
and ge from the ſeveral conceſſions made. The laſt 
part of Zeno's Dialecties, ain, was contentious; or 
the art of diſputing, and contradicling: though ſome, 
particularly Laertius, aſcribe this part to Protagoras, a 

_ diſciple of Zeno. | | 

The ſecond is the Dialectica Megarica, whoſe author is 
Euclid, not the mathematician, but another, of Megara. 
He gave much into the * of Zeno, and Protago- 


DIALIUM, in Botany, a genus of the diandria monogynia 


tes; thovgh there are two things appropriated to him 
the ſirſt, that he impugned the demonſtrations of others, 
not by aſlumptions, but concluſions z continually making 
inations, and proceeding from conſequence to confe- 
quence; the ſecond, that he ſet aſide all arguments 
drawn trom compatiſons, of Gmilitude, as invalid. 
He was ſucceeded by Eubulides, from whom the ſophi- 
{tic way of reaſoning is ſaid to be derived. In his ume 
the art is deſcribed as manifold : mentiens, fallens, elec- 
tra, obvelata, arcevalis, cornuta, and calva. See So- 
HIS N. | — 
The third is the Dialefics of Plato, which he propoſes as 
a kind of analylis, io direct the human mind by divid- 
ing, defining, aud bringing things to the firſt truth; 
where being arrived, and ſtopping there a little, it ap- 
plies itſelf to explain ſenſible things; but with a view to 
return to the firſt truth, where alone it can reſt. Such 
is the idea of Plato's analyfis. 
The fourth is Ariſtotle's Dicte@tics, containing the doc- 
trine of fimple words, delivered in his book of Przdica- 
ments; the doctrine of propoſitions, in his book De la- 
terpretatione ; and that of the ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, 
in his books of Aualytics, Topics, and Elenchuſes. 
The fifth is the Dialectics of the Stoics, which they call 
a pait of philoſophy, and divide into rhetoric, and dia- 
lefticz to which tome add the definitive, whereby things 
are juſtly defined, comprehending, likewiſe, the canons, 
or criterions, of truth. , 
The Stoics, before they come to treat of ſyllogiſms, have 
two principal places; the one, about the ſignification of 
words; the other, about the thing ſignified. On occa- 
| Gon of the firſt, they conſider abundance of things be- 
longing to the grammarian's province: what, and how 
many letters; what is a word, diction, ſpeech, &c. On 
occaſion of the latter, they conſider things themſelves, 
not as without the mind, but as in it, received in it by 
means of the ſenſes. Accordingly, they firſt teach, that 
nil fit intelleu, quod non prius fuerit in ſenſu; whatever 
is in the mind, came thither by the ſenſes ; and that, aut 
incurſione ſui, as Plato, who meets the fight; aut ſimili- 
tudine, as Cæſar by his effigy ; aut properitone, either by 
enlarging, as a giant; or by diminithing, as a pigmy ; 
aut tran/latione, as a Cyclops z aut compeſitione, as a Cen- 
taur; aut contrarie, as death; aut privatione, as a blind 
man, > 
The ſixth is Epicurus's Diale#ics, For though he ſeem 
to have dcſpiled dialectic, he cultivated it with vigour : 
he was only averſe to that of the Stoics, who, he thought 
attributed too much to it; as pronouncing him alone 
wile, who was well verſed in d:aleftics, For this reaſon, 
Epicurus, ſeeming to ſet aſide the common dialeclics, had 
recourſe to another way; viz, to certain canons, Which 
he ſubſtituted in their ſtead, the collection whereof he 
called canonica; and as all queſtions in philoſophy are 
either de ve, or de voce, he gave ſeparate rules for each. 
See EPICUREANS. - 6 

DIALECTICAL arguments, in Logic, are ſuch as are only 
probable, and do not convince, or determine, the mind 
abſolutely to either ſide of the queſtion. 

DIALIA, in Antiquity, ſacrifices perfotmed by the flamen 
dialis, or prieſt of Jupiter, =”. 
It was not, however, of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, (hf the 
Dialia thould be performed by the famen dialis; but that 
others might officiate. We. find in Tacitus, Annal. 
lib. ii. cap. 58. that if he were lick, or detained by any 
other public employ, the pontifices took his place. 

DIALIS, in Antiquity, a Latin term, ſignifying ſomewhat 
that belongs to Jupiter. %%y 
The word is formed from Aug, the genitive of Zeus, 

upiter, | 

Darke Fiamen. See FLAMEN. 36> 4 

DIALITHA, from ua, and afc;. gem, in the Writings of the> 
Ancients, a word uſed to expreſs the elegant ornaments of 
the Greeks and Romans, compoſed of gold and gems. 
They alſo called theſe /ithecolla, cemented ſtone or gens, 
the gold being in this caſe, as a cement, to hold che 
ſtones together. They wore bracelets, and other orfia- 
mental things about their habits, thus made; and their 
cups and table-ſurniture for magnificent treats were ok 
this kind. The green ſtones were found to ſucceed beſt 
of all in theſe things; and the emerald and greeniſh to- 
paz, or, as we call it, chryſolite, are moſt in -eſteem 
tor this puxgpoſe. This uſe of the ſtone explains what 
Pliny very often ſays of them in his deſcription : Nihil 
jucundius aurum decet : nothing becomes gold better. This he 
ſays of the green topaz or chryſolite; and this, and 
many other like -paflages, have greatly perplexed the 
critics who did not hit upon this explication. The La- 
tins called theſe dialitha, lithecolla, and aurum gemmatum ; 
and thus Martial, where he ſays miratur Scythicas wirentis 


auri flammas Jupiter, alludes to cups of gold, ornamented 
with Scythian gems, that is, emeralds. 1 


claſs 3 


elaſs; the corolla has five petals, and there is no calyx. 
There is only one ſpecies. | : 
DIALLACTERII, among the Athenians. See Diæ- 
TETA. a 

DIALLELOS, Aa, in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein 
the words and meaning of a ſentence are inverted, as 
diftis d ſertior, diſerti» doclior. Voll. Rhet. lib. v. p. 405. 
DIALLING, the art of drawing ſun, moon, and ſtar-dials, 
on any given plane, or on the ſurface of any given body. 
See DAL. | 

The Greeks and Latins call this art gnomonica, and ſcia- 


ther ica, becauſe it diſtinguiſhes the hours by the ſhadow 
of a gnomon. Some call it phzto-ſciatherica, becauſe the 


hours are ſometimes ſhewn by the light of che ſun. | 


Laſtly, others call it horologiography. 
Dialling is wholly founded on the firſt motion of the hea- 
venly bodies, and chiefly the ſun; or rather on the di- 
urnal rotation of the earth; ſo that the elements of 
ſpherics, and the ſpherical aſtronomy, ſhould be maſterg 
ed, before a perſon advances to the doctrine of dialling : 
the doctrine, or theory, we lay, for as to the practice, 
or the operations themſelves diſtinct ſrom the demonſtra- 
tions, nothing is more eaſy and obvious, 
The principles of dialling may be eaſily deduced from the 
method, already illuftrated, of conſtructing dials by the 
globe. Or, they may be farther explained, by ſuppoling 
the whole earth Ne (Tab. IV. fig. 36.) to be tranſparent 
and hollow, like a ſphere of a glaſs, and its equator to be 
divided into twenty-four equal parts by ſo many me1idian 
ſemicircles a, b;-c, d, e, /, g. &c. one of which is the 
geographical meridian of any given place, as London, 
which is ſuppoſed to be at the point a; and if the hour 
of XII were marked at the equator, both upon that me- 
ridian and the oppoſite one, and all the reſt of the hours 
in order on the other meridians, thoſe meridians would 
be the hour circles of London: becauſe as the ſun ap- 
ears to move round the earth, which is in the centre of 
the viſible heavens, in twenty-four, hours he will paſs 
from one meridian to another in an hour. Then, if the 
ſphere had an opake axis, as P Ep, terminating in the 
poles P and p, the ſhadow of the axis, which is in the 
ſame plane with the ſun, and with each meridian, would 
fall upon every pacticular meridian and hour, when the 
ſun came to the plane of the oppoſite meridian, and would 
conſequently ſhew the time at London, and at all other 
places on the ſame meridian. If this ſphere was cut 
through the middle by a ſolid plane ABCD in the ra- 
tional horizon of London, one half of the axis EP 
would be above the plane, and the other half below it; 
and if ſtrait lines were drawn from the centre of the 
plane to thoſe points where its circumferenc is cut by 
the hour circles of the ſphere, thoſe lines would be the 
hour lines of the Horizontal dial for London; for the 
ſhadow of the axis would fall on each particular hour- 
line of the dial, when it fell upon the like hour-circle of 
the ſphere. If the plane which cuts the ſphere be up- 
right as AF CG (g. 37.) touching the given place, 
e. g. London, at F, and directly facing the meridian of 
London, it will then become the plane of an erect direct 
ſouth dial; and if right lines be drawn from its centre E, 
to thoſe points of its circumference where the hour-circles 
of. the ſphere cut it, theſe will be the hour-lines of a ver- 
tical or direct ſouth dial for London, to which the hours 
are to be ſet in the figure, contrary to thoſe on a hori- 
- zontal dial; and the lower half Ep of the axis will caſt 
a ſhadow on the hour of the day in this dial, at the ſame 
time that it would fall upon the like hour-circle of the 
ſphere, if the dial plane was not in the way. If the 
plane, ſtill facing the meridian, be made to incline, or 
zecline, any given number of degrees, the hour-circles 
of the ſphere will {till cut the edges of the plane in thoſe 
points to which the hour. lines mult be drawn (trait from 
the centre; and the axis of the ſphere will caſt a ſhadow 
on theſe lines at the reſpeQive hours. The like will {till 
hold, if the plane be made to decline by any given num— 
ber of degrees from the meridian towards the eaſt or 
welt ; provided the declination be leſs than go degrees, 
or the reclination be leſs than the co-latitude of the 
place; and the axis of the ſphere will be the gnomon; 
otherwiſe, the axis will have no elevation above the plane 
or the dial, and cannot be a gnomon. 
Thus it appears, that the plane of every dial repreſents 
the plane of ſome great circle on the earth, ang the gno- 
mon the earth's axis; the yertex of a right gnomon the 
centre of the earth or viſible heavens; and the plane of 
the dial 1s juſt as far from this centre as from the vertex 
of this ſtyle. The earth itſelf, compared with its diſtance 
from the ſun, is conſidered as a point; and therefore, if 
a ſmall ſphere of glaſs be placed upon any part of the 
_ earth's ſurface, ſo that its axis be parallel to the axis of 
the earth, and the ſphere hath ſuch lines upon it, and 


ſuch planes within it, as above deſcribed, it will ſhew 
Vo“. II. NY 96. 
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che hours bf the day as truly as if it were placed at the 


earth's centre, and the ſhell of the earth were as traniſpas 
rent as glaſs, Ferguſon, ubi ſupra. 

The fut profeſſed writer on dd ling, is Clavius: who 
demonſtrates all, both the theory, and the operations, 
after the rigid manner of the ancient mathematicians ; 
but ſo intricately, that probably no body ever read them 
at all: Dechales, Ozanam, and Schottus, give much- 
eaſier in their Courſes, and Wolfius in his Elements. 
M. Picard has given a new method of making large dials 
by calculating the hour-lines; and M. de la Hire, in bis 
Dialling, printed in 1683, a geometrical method of. 
drawing hour-lines from certain points, determined by 
obſervation. Eberhardus Walperus, in 1625, publiſhed 
his Dialling, wherein he lays down a method of drawing 
the primary dials on a very eaſy foundation. The ſame 
foundation is deſcribed at length by Sebaſtian Munſter, 
in his Rudimenta Mathematica, publiſhed in 1651. 
Stutmius, in 1672, publiſhed a new edition of Walpe— 
rus's Dialling, with the addition of a whole ſecond part, 
about inclining and declining dials, &c. In 1408, the 
ſame work, with Sturmius's additions was- republiſhed 
with the addition of a fourth part, containing Picard's 
and De la Hire's methods of drawing large dials, which 
makes much the belt, and fulleſt book on the ſubjeQ, 
Peterſon, Michael, and Muller, have each written on 
dialling, in the German tongue; Coetſius, in his Horo- 
logiographia Plana, printed in 1689; Gauppenius, in 
his Gnomonica M-chamca; Leybourn, in his Dialling, 
fol. and Bion, in his Uſe of Mathematical Inſtruments, 
We have a ftreatiſe by Mr. Deparcieux, in 1740. Mr. 
Ferguſon has alſo written on this ſubject in his Lectures 
on Mechanics. 


DIALLING Cylinder, Univerſal, is repreſented by fig. 38. 


ABCD is a glaſs cylindrical tube, cloſed at both ends 
with braſs plates, in the centres of which a wire or axis 
EFG is fixed. The tube is either fixed to an horizon'al 
board H, ſo that its axis may make an angle with the 
board equal to that which the carth's axis makes with the 
borizon of any given place, and be parallel to the axis of 
the world; or it may be mad to move on a joint, and 
elevated tor any particular latitude, The twenty-four 
hour-lines are drawn with a diamond on the outfide of 
the glaſs, equidiſtant from each other, and paraliel to the 
axis. The XII next B ſtands for midnight, and the XII 
nex: the board H for noon. When the axis of this in- 
ſtrument is elevated according to the latitude, and the 
board ſet level with the line HN in the plane of the 
meridian, and the end N towards the north; the axis 
E FG will terve as a gnomon or ityle, and caſt a ſhadow 
on the hour of the day among the parallel hovur-lines, 
when the ſun ſhines on the inſtrument. As the plate 
AD at the top is parallel to the equator, and the axis 
E F G perpendicular to it, right lines drawn from the 


centre to the extremes of the parallels will be the hour- 


lines of an equinoCtial dial, and the axis will be the ſtyle. 
An horizontal plate e F put down into the tube, with 
lines drawn from the centre to the ſeveral parallels cut- 
ting its edge, will be an horizontal dial for the given la- 
titude ; and a vertical plate g c, fronting the meridian 
arid touching the tube with its edge, with lines drawn 
from its centre to the parallels, will be a vertical ſouth 
dial: the axis of the inſtrument ſerving in both caſes for 
the ſtyle of the dial; and if a plate be placed within the 
tube, ſo as to decline, incline, or recline, by any given 
number of degrees, and lines being drawn, as above, a de- 
clining, inclining, or reclining dial will be formed for. 
the given latitude. If the axis with the ſeveral plates 
fixed to it be drawn out of the tube, and ſet up in ſun- 
ſhine in the ſame poſition they were in the tube, AD 
will be an cquinoctial dial, F an horizontal dial, and 
£ c a vertical fouth dial, and the time ot the day will be 
ſewn by the axis EFG. It the cylinder were wood, 
inilead of glaſs, and the parallel lines drawn upon it in 
the ſame manner, it would ſerve to facilitate the opera- 
tion of making theſe ſeveral dials. The upper plate 
with lines drawn to the ſeveral interſections of the pa- 
rallels, whica appears obliquely in fig. 38. would be an 
equinoctial dial, as in fig. 39, and the axis perpendicular 
to it be its fiyle. An horizontal dial for the latitude of 
the clevation of the axis might be made, by drawing out 
the axis and cutting the cylinder, as at ef z h, parallel 
to the horizontal board H; the ſect ion would be elliptic, 
as in fig. 40. A circle might be deſcribed on the centre, 
and lines drawn to the diviſions of the elliple would be 
the hour-linesz and the wire put in its place again, ag 
E, would be the ſtyle. If this cylinder were cut by a 
plane perpendicular to the horizontal board H, or to the 
line $S HN, beginning at g, the plane of the ſection 
would be elliptic, as in fig. 41. and lines drawn to the 
points of interſection of the parallels on its edge would 
be the hour-lines of a vertical direct ſouth dial, which 
i might 
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mizht be made of any ſhape, either circular or ſquare; | 


and F the axis of the cylinder would be its ſtyle. Thus 

alſo inclining, declining, or reclinirg dials might be ea- 

ſily conſtructed, for any given latitude. Ferguſon, ubi 
+ ſupra. 

Dranning Glabe, is an inſtrument made of braſs, or wood, 
with a plane fitted to the horizon, and an index; parti- 
cularly contrived to draw all forts of dials, and to give a 
clear exhibition of the principles of that art. 

'D1iALLiNnG Lines, or Scales, are graduated lines, placed on 

rules, or the edges of quadrants, and other inſtruments, 
to expedite the conſtruction of dials. 
The principal of theſe lines are, 1. A fcale of fix hours 
which is only a double tangent, or two lines of tangents 
each of 45 degrees, joined rogether in the middle, and 
equal to the whole line of fines, with the declination ſet 
againſt he meridian altitudes in the latitude of London, 
ſuppoſe, or any place for which it is made: the radius of 
which line of ſines is equal to the dialling ſcale of fix 
hours. 2. A line of latitudes,” which is fitted to the 
hour-ſcale, and is made by this canon: as the radius is 
to the chord of go degrees; ſo are the tangents of each 
reſpective degree of the line of latitudes, to the tangents 
of other arches : and then the natural fines of thoſe arches 
are the numbers, which, taken from a diagonal ſcale of 
equal parts, will graduate the diviſions of the line of la- 
titude to any radius. The line of hours and latitudes is 
generally for pricking down all dials with centres. For 
the method of conſtructing theſe ſcales, ſee SCALE. 

D1atting Sphere, is an inſtrument made of braſs, with 
ſeveral ſemicircles ſliding over one another, on a moving 
horizon, to demonſtrate the nature of the doctrine of 
ſpherical triangles, and to give a true idea of the drawing 
of dials on all manner of planes. 

D1ALLING, in a Mine, called alſo Plumbing, is the uſing 
of a compaſs (which they call dial), and a long line, to 
know which way the load, or vein of ore inclines, or 
where to ſhift an air-ſhaft, or bring an adit to a deſired 
place. See MINE, and PLUMBING. 

DIALOGISM, N= ,, in Rhetoric, is uſed for the 
ſoliloquy of perſons deliberating with themſelves. We 
have an inſtance of it in Virgil, where Dido ſays, 


En quid ogam ? rurſufne precos irriſa priores 
Experiar 9 Ec. 


In which ſenſe, it is diſtinguiſhed from dialogue. Voſl. 
Rhet. lib. v. p. 355. See — 

D14aLOGISM is alſo taken in a more extenſive ſenſe for 
diſcourſe in general, whether held by a perſon alone, 
or in company. 

DIALOGUE, a converſation of two or more perſons, 
real or feigned, either by word or mouth, or in writing, 
The word is formed from the Latin dialagus, of the Greek 
$12aoy ©, which ſiguifics the ſame. 

Dialogue is greatly recommended by many authors, and 
is the moſt ancient form of writipg, and that wherein 


the firſt authors wrote molt of their pieces. The arch- | 


biſhop of Cambray givcs a fine account of the advan- 
tages of dialogue, at the head of his paſtoral inſtruQtion. 
The ſacred writers, and the fathers, Athanaſius, Baſil, 
Chryſoſtom, &c. have uſed this mode of inſtruction. 
Antiquity made uſe of dialegue, not only on humorous 
and comical ſubjects, as Lucian did, but alſo on the 
moſt ſerious and abſtract : ſuch are the Dialogues of Plato, 
and thoſe of Cicero, which turn altogether on ſubjects 
of philoſophy, or politics. Among the moderns, the 
principal dialogiſts are M. de Fenelon, archbiſhop of 
Cambray; M. Paſchal, in his Provincial Letters; E. 
Bovhours, in bis Entretiens d'Ariſte, & d'Eugene; M. 
Fontenelle, in his Dialogues of the Dead, and Plurality 
of Worlds; Addiſon, Hurd, and Lord Lyttelton. 

A dialogue conſiſts of two parts, an introduction and the 
body of the diſcourſe. 'The introduttion acquaints us 
with the place, time, perſons and occaſion of the con- 
verſation. However the introduQtion ought not to be 
too long and tedious. Mr. Addiſon complains of this 
fault: for though, as he ſays, ſome of the fineſt treatiſes 
of the molt polite Latin and Greek writers are in dialogue, 
as many very valuable pieces, of French, Italian, and 
Engliſh appear in the ſame dreſs; yet in ſome of them 
there is ſo much time taken up in ceremony; that before 
they enter on their ſubject, the dialogue is half over. 
Dial. II. of Med. ap. init. As to the body of the diſ- 
courſe care ſhould be taken, to keep up a juſtneſs of 
character in the perſons that are introduced through the 
whole of the dialogue: and the characters ſhould be fo 
diſcriminated, that it may be known ſrom the words 
themſelves, who is the ſpeaker. The principal ſpeaker 
ſhould appear to be a perſon of great ſenſe and wiſdom, 
and intimate acquaintance with the ſubject; and he 


* 


of” 


ſhould be capable of fairly anſwering every queſtion that | 
may be aſked, and every objection that may be ſtarted. 


In the whole diſcourſe, all wrangling, peeviſhneſs, and 
obſtinacy ſhould be avoided ; and nothing appear but 
ood humour and good breeding, with a readineſs to 
fabmit to conviction, as evidence preſents itſelf. Cicero 
has given us two characters of this kind in Craſſus and 
Antony; from whom Mr. Addiſon ſeems to have taken 
his Philander and Cynthio, in his Dialogues on the Uſe- 
fulneſs of Ancient Medals. If younger perſons are in- 
troduced, they ſhould rather inquire than diſputez and 
neither be too long nor too frequent in the queſtions 
they propoſe. Sulpitius and Cotta are made to ſuſtain 
this character by Cicero, and 1 by Mr. Addiſon. 
A perſon of humour may be alſo introduced to enliven 
the diſcourſe, as Ceſar by Cicero, and Cynthio by Mr. 
Addiſon. With regard to the ſubject of a dialogue, all 
the arguments ſhould at leaſt appear probable; and no- 
thing be advanced, which may ſeem weak or trivial. 
Short and pleaſant digrefſions are allowed, but they 
ſhould not interrupt the thread of the difcourſe, and 
break the union of the parts and conftant reference to 
the main end, which ate effential to a dialogue, The 
time allowed for a dialogue has been various: Cicero al- 
lows two days for his three dialegue concerning an ora- 
tor; but Mr. Addiſon extends his to three days, allowing 
a day for each. The method of compoling dialogues has 
likewiſe been various: ſometimes a writer relates a diſ- 
courſe by way of narrative, which paſſed between other 
perſons; ſuch are the dialogues of Cicero, and of Mr. 
Addifon laſt mentioned: at other times the ſpeakers are 
introduced in perſon ; Cicero's Dralogues of Old Age, of 
Friendſhip, and of the Parts of Oratory, are written in 
this manner. Plato and Lucian generally chuſe this 
method. As for the ſtyle of a dialogue, the low $TYLE 
is the proper character in which they ſhould generally 
be written, Ward's Orat. vol. ii. p. 221, &c. 

DiaLoGUE, in Mufic, is a compoſition for at leaſt two 
voices, or two inſtruments, which anſwer each other ; 
and which frequently uniting at the cloſe, make a trio 
with the thorough-bals. 

Such are many of the ſcenes in the Italian and French 
operas. 

DIALTH/EA, in Pharmacy, an unguent thus called from 
its baſis, which is root of the a/thea, or marſhmallow. 
It conſiſts of mucilages drawn from that root, and from 
linfeed and fenugreek-ſeed. The other ingredients are 
common oil, wax, reſin, and turpentine. 

It is eſteemed proper to ſoften, and diflolve ; aſſuage 
pains of the fide, foften calluſes, and ſtrengthen — 
nerves. It is applied by rubbing it on the part affected. 

DiALISIS, in Grammar, a character conſiſting of two 
points ** placed over two vowels of a word, which would 
otherwiſe make a diphthong, but are hereby parted into 
two ſyllables: as in Moſaic. Sec DimzRes1s. 

DIAMARGARITON, in Pharmacy, a medicine denomi- 
nated from pearls, called, in Latin, margarite : which 
are a principal ingredient therein. 

There are two kinds; the Hot, and the cold: but both 
are diſuſed at this time, 

DiAaMARGARITON, Hot, is a powder compoſed of pearls, 
3 ginger, nutmeg, cinnamon, and divers other 

ot ingredients. It is reputed hyſteric; it ſtrengthens 
the womb, promotes the menſes, and aſliſts digeſtion. 

DIAMARGARITON, Cold, is a ſolid el:Qtary, compoſed 
of pearls ground fine, and white ſugar diſſolved in roſe- 
water or that of bugloſs, and boiled to a conſiſtence. 

It ſtrenghtens the ſtomach, moderates the too abundant 
on, ſtops the ſpitting of blood, and looſeneſs of the 
elly. 

DiaMARGARITON, Compound cold, is a powder made of 
pearls, red roſes, flower of nenuphar and violet, lig- 
num aloes, red and citron fantal, torinentil root, ſeeds 
of melon, endive, &c. It is cardiac and ſtrengthening, 
facilitates reſpiration, and corrects malignant humours. 

DIAMARTYRIA, Auzuaprupue, in Antiquity a proteſta- 
tion that the deceaſed perſon had left an heir, made to 
hinder the relations from entering upon the eſtate. 
Potter, Archæol. Græc. tom. i. lib. i. cap. 24. p. 128. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS, in Antiquity. It any ther among 
the Lacedzemonians, for the children of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed families to flaſh and tear each others bodies with 
rods before the altars of the gods; the fathers and mo- 
thers, who were preſent at the ſpectacle, animating and 

exciting them all the while, not to give the leaſt ſign of 
pain, or concern, This practice they called dmg 
a Greek term, derived from qui. I whip, ſcourge. 
The deſign hereof, apparently, was no other than to 
harden their youth, and inure them betimes to blows, 
wounds, &c. that they might deſpiſe them when they 
came to war, 

DIAMBR A ſpecies, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
two medicines in the London Diſpenſatory, the one 
called ſpecies diambre ſine oderatis, the otner, ſpecies di- 


ambra 


* 


DIAMETER, from dia, and gerphiy, to meaſure, in Ges- 


DIA 


ambre cum ederati;, from the ambergriſe in the compo- 
ſition. The ſpecies diambre without perfumes, is origi- 


nally a preſc-eption of Meſue, and exactly tranſcribed | 


from him into their firſt diſpenſatory. This is eſteemed 
a great cephalic and cordial, and is frequently preſcribed 
in nervous decays, from apoplexies, epilephes, palſies, 
and old age. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach in particular, 
raiſes the ſpirit, and warms the blood to a very great 
degree z it is thereby a provoker to venery, but more as 
a ſtimulus than by ſupplying any freſh recruits, or aug- 


menting the ability. Is doſe is from ten grains to half 
a dram, James. 


metry, a right line paſſing through the centre c! a circle, 


To find the ratio of the Dia METER fe the circumference. This 


The DIAMETER of a cirele e to find the circumfe- 


root, and it is the diameter itſelf. 
D314 METER of @ conic ſection, is a right line, as AD (Tab. 


and terminated on each fide by the circumference 
thereof, 1 
Or, diameter may be defined a chord paffing through the 
centre of a circle. Such is the line A E Tab. Geometry, 


. 24.) paſſing through the centre C. Hence the dia- 
Fe N greateſt of all chords. 


Half a diameter, as CD, drawn from the centre C to 
the circumference, is called the ſemidiameter, or radius. 
The diameter divides the circumference into equal parts. 
And hence we have a method of deſcribing a ſemicircle 
upon any line; aſſuming a point therein for the centre, 


has been greatly ſought for by the mathematicians ; and 
no wonder; inaſmuch as if this were juſtly given, the 
quadrature of the circle were atchieved, 

Archimedes firſt propoſed a method of finding it, by re- 
gular polygons inſcribed in a circle, till arriving at a fide 
ſubtending an exceeding ſmall arch, and then ſecking a 
ſide of a fimilar polygon circumſcribed; each of theſe 
being multiplied by the number of ſides of the polygon, 
give the perimeter of the polygon both inſcribed, and 
circumſcribed. In which caſe the ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference of the circle, is greater than that of 
the ſame diameter to the perimeter of the circumſc:itbed 
polygon, but leis than that of the diameter to the peri- 
meter of the polygon inſcribed. The difference between 
both gives the ratio of the diameter to the circumference 
in numbers nearly true. 

That celebrated author, as already obſerved, by polygons 
of 96 ſides, found the ratio of the diameter to the circ um- 
ference to be as 7 to 22; viz. ſuppoſing the diameter 1, 
the perimeter of the inſcribec polygon is found 345, and 
that of the circumſcribed 33. | 

After this example, later authors have found out ratios 
yet nearcr truth; Wolhus finds it as 1 0000000000009000 
to 31415926535897932 ; but none ſpent ſo much time 
bn it as Van Ceulen, who, after immerſe pains. found 
that ſuppoting the A ameter 1, the circumference is leſs 
than 3-14159265 3538979 37 3846264. 338337950, and yet 
greater than the ſame number with only the lalt figure © 
changed into 1. Mr. A. Sharp doubled Van Ceulen's 
numbers; and this is fo near tne truth, that the azameter 
of the earth being given, we might from thence compute 
the number of ſands equal to the folid contents of the 
earth ſo near as not to differ one grain of ſand from the 
truth. Mr. Machin carried them to one hundred places : 
thus the circumference of a circle whoſe diameter is 1, 


will be 3.14159265358979323340264338387950288419 


716939937 510582097494459230781040528620899862 | 


80348253 421170679. 


But as ſuch prolix numbers are too unwieldly for practice, 


many of our preſent practical geometricians aſſume the 
diameter to be to the circumference as 100 to 3143 or in 

reater circles as 10000 to 31415; in which eee 
Gs, Vieta, and Huygens, agree with Van Ceulen. 


Ad. Metins gives us the ratio 113 to 355, which is the | 


moſt accurate of all thoſe expreſſed in ſmall numbers; as 
not erring 3 in 10000000, 'Thoſe in common uſe are 


Archimedes's, Metius's, or the proportion of 1 to 


3.14159. 


rence and area; and the circumference bring given, to find 
the diameter. The ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference being had, as in the laft article, that of the circum- 
ference to the diameter is had likewiſe. Then the cir- 
cumference, being multiplied into the fourth part of the 
diameter, gives the area of the circle. Thus, if the dia- 
meter be 100, the circumference will be 314, and the 
area of the circle 7850. But the ſquare of the diameter 
is 10000 : therefore, this is to the area of the circle as 
10000 to 7850, that is, as 1000 to 785 nearly. | 


The area of the circle being given, to find the DIANETER. | 


To 785, 1000, and the given area of the circle 246176, 


find a fourth proportional, viz. 3113600, which is the 
ſquare of the diameter. Out of this extract the ſquare 


— 


„ 


Conice; fig. f.) biſecting all the ordinates MM; Ke th 

P, &c. See Conic. | 

This, when it cuts the ſaid lines at right angles, is more 

particularly called the axis of the curve, or ſefion. 
DiamETeR, Tranſverſe, is a right line, as AB (Fab. C.- 

nics, fig. 6. No 2.) which being continued each way be- 

tween two curves, biſects patallel right lines between the 
- fame, as MM. 

D1ameTER, Conjugate, is à right line, biſecting lines drawri 
parallel to the tranſverſe diameter. See ConjucarE. 
DIaMETER of a ſphere, is the diameter of the ſemicircle by 

whoſe rotation the ſphere is generated; called alſo the 
axis of the ſphere. 


Dax ETER of gravity, is a right line paſſing through the 
centre of gravity, 


= 


D1iAMETER, in Afronomy. The diameters of the heavenly 


bodies are either apparent, i. e. ſuch as they appear to the 
eye; or real, i. e. ſuch as they are in themſelves. 

he apparent diameters meaſured with a micrometer, are 
found different, in different circumſtances and parts of 
their orbits, Theſe are the angles under which the dia- 
meters of the planets are ſeen from the earth ; and they 
are equal to the real diameters divided by the diſtance 
from the earth: or, as theſe angles are very ſmall, the 
diameters may be taken for arcs of a circle deſcribed on 
the eye as a centre, with a radius equal to the diſtance 
of the planets; and they are ſaid to conſiſt of as many 
minutes and ſeconds as thoſe angles conſiſt of : therefore 
the apparent dia meters of a planet are in the inverſe ratio 
of the real diſtances. 'The ſun's vertical diameter is 
found by taking the height of the upper and lower edge 
of his diſk, when he is in or near the meridian; the 
height of each edge muſt be corrected by proper allow- 
ances for parallax and refraQtion, and the difference be- 
tween the true height of the, upper and lower edge is the 
true diameter, | he ſun's apparent diameter may be deter- 
mined by obſerving with a good clock the time which 


— 


the ſun's diſk takes in paſſing through the plane of the 


meridian, or ſome other hour-circle, If the ſun is in or 
near the equator, the following proportion may be uſed 
viz. as the time between the ſun's leaving the meridian 
or any other hour-circle and returning to it again, is to 
360 degrees, ſo is the time of the ſun's tranſit to the 
number of minutes and ſeconds of a degree contained in 
his apparent diameter. If the ſun is in a parallel at ſome 
diſtance from the equator, his diameter meaſures a greater 
number ot minutes and ſeconds in that parallel than it 
would do in a great circle, and takes up proportionall 
more time in paſſing over the meridian z in which caſe 
fay, as the whole fine is to the coſine of the ſun's decli- 
nation, ſo is the time of the ſun's paſſing the meridian 
reduced to minutes and ſeconds of a degree, to the arc 
of a great circle which meaſures the ſun's apparent hori- 
zontal diameter. See TRANSIT. 


The ſun's apparent diameter may alſo be taken by the pro- 
jection of his image in a dark room. 
There are ſeveral ways of finding the apparent diameters 


of the planets : but the moſt certain method is that with 
the MICROMETER. 


000000000000 OK 


| Greateſt | Mean. | Leaſt. 
Apparent Diameter of => o Hg 
according to Ariſtarchus 
and 1 go 0 "036. O- Go © 
Ptolemy, 33 20 oſ32 18 931 20 
Albatennius, 33 40 9032 28 0131 20 
Regiomontanus, 34 0 032 27 031 © 
Copernicus, 33 54 032 44 081 40 
Tycho, 32 0 ©ojzt o 930 o 
Kepler, 31 4 030 30 0j30 © 
Ricciolus, 32 8 9031 40 031 © 
Joh. Dom. Caſſini, 32 46 0032 13 0031 40 
Gaſcoigne, 32 50 — — 31 40 
Flamſteed, 32 48 — — 31 30 
Mouton, 32 32 O|————130 
De la Hire, 32 44 ©0132 11 931 38 
Louville, / 32 37 7133 4 39/31 32 50 
M. Caſſini F. 32 37 30032 5 931 32 30 
Monnier, 32 5 © 
Short, 32 33 — — 31 28 © 
Apporent Diameter ofthe Moon | 
according to Ptolemy, 25 20 Ol-————|31 20 0 
In the Conjunct. Tycho,j28 48 © — 25 36 © 
In the Oppoſ. 36 0 — 32 0 o 
Kepler, 32 44 n 
De la Hire, 33 30 —— 19 30 0 
In Syzygy, Sir I. Newton. —— 1 30 © 
In Quadrature, — 31 3904 Uäñä4äũ 
Full, in Perigee, Mouton, 33 29 © —— — 
In Syzygy, Monnier, —1 20 Of —— 
In Quadratute, — x 98 —— 


W | Greateſt 
Apparent Diameter of Saturn,|, „ „ 
according to Albatennius, |————— 
A Alfraganus, — — 
EA 
"0 Tycho, | 2 12 © 
. Hevelius, o 19 © 
Hortenſius, o 42 40 
Kepler, 10 30 —— 
Ricciolus, 1 12 0 o 57 of 046 o 
Huygens, — — — 1 o 30 0 
Flamſteed, o 25 0 
Sir I. Newton, from wel 3 6 U 
obſervations of Pound, on ns Wi, - 4 ARENAS 
Monnier, — 9 16 Doc 
Saturn's Ring, according to 
X | Huygens, — 1 4 ol: 8 © 
EY Sir I. Newton, from 1 
| obſervations of Pound, 1140 4 —— 
Monnier, — — 1 O42 O-— 
Apparent Diameter of Jupiter, 
according to 1 — 
nius 9 1 
7 Tycho, 3 59 0 2 45 2 14 © 
Hevelius, 0 24 oo 18 ofo 14 © 
Hortenſius, 1 1400 50 o o 38 30 
Kepler, 0 50 (— 
Ricciolus, 1 8 46 0 49 46] o 38 18 
Huygens, —— —— 1 4 o 
1 2 O 54 Of moo compo 
Sir I. Newton, from the). 2 
obſervations of Pound, 5 Kn 
Monnier, — — 0 37 — — 
Apparent Diameter of Mars, 
according to Albaten- dÞ____ ; 4 3 
nius and Alfraganus, 34 
Tycho, 6 46 of 140 co 57 o 
Hevelius, o 20 dojo 5 olo 2 © 
Hortenſius, 1 4 0 0 36 oo 9 o 
Kepler, 6 30 0 — 
Ricciolus, 132 of 022 oo 10 6 
Huygens, —— — 0 30 o 
Flamſteed, 0 33 © 
Monnier, . — o 26 O 
Apparent Diameter of Venus, 
according to Albatennius, | BY Wy. — 
| Alfraganus, I 34 O—— — 
Tycho, 4 40 © 3 15 o 1 52 © 
Hevelius, tc. ec 6-10 0 9 D 
 Hortenſus, I 40 0 o 53 ©} © 15 20 
Kepler, 7 6 — — 
Ricciolus, 4 8 1 4 12/0 33 30 
Huygens, — dß— 125 0 
Flamſtecd, 1 —— 
Hortrox, 1 18 of —̃ —ę— 
Crabtree, 1 9 — | gw Ges 
Monnier, — 7 0c —— 
By the tranſit of 1761, |———| o 58 0 8 
By the tranſit of 1769, |————| 0 59 © 
Apparen Diameter of Mercury 
6 according to Albatennius, — 2 5 20 
Alfraganus, |; — — 1224 — 1. 
v.'Tycho, © 3 57 o 2 10 c|1 29 © 
Hevelius, ines s oe 4 © 
Hortenſius, o 28 O o 19 oo 10 © 
Ricciolus, O 25 12] 0 13 48 o 9 20 
Bradley, 8 10 45. —— —ęUc 
Monnier, — — © 10 0 
The great difference between Tycho, and the other two 
altronomers, Hevelius and Huygens, is owing to this, that 
Tycho, in imitation of the ancients, meaſured the diame- 
ters, as they appeared to the naked eye; whereas they uſed 
teleſcopes, whereby a deal of ſpurious luſtre, which 
otherwiſes makes them appear bigger than they are, 1s 
taken off: nevertheleſs, the diamelers of the planets mea- 
ſured by Huygens's method, are ſomewhat bigger than 
they ought to be, becauſe the rays of light are inflected 
as they paſs by the edges of ſolid bodies, to which his 
method of obſerving was liable. On the other hand, 
Flamſteed's microtheter inflected the rays the contrary 
way, and gave their apparent diameters too ſmall ; and 
- therefore Whiſton choſe the mean between the meaſures 
of Huygens and Flamſtecd. - S 
The mean diameters of the planets as ſeen from the ſun 
© are as follow: viz. that of Mereury, 20”; of Venus, 
30%; of the Earth, 17; of the Moon, 6“; of Mars, 
7 1%; of Jupiter, 37“ and of Saturn, 16”. See Pa- 


RALLAX. | ; 
- The following table ſhews the apparent diameters of the 
- ſun at different times of the year. 


ak . — | 
* | 


| "oo | 33 
January 1.32 35-4 July 131 33:8 
| 7.832 382 | 7-131 34. 

13.132 37-6 13-131 34-4] * 
1932 36-4 19-131 34-2 
25.132 35 2 25.131 36. 
February 1.32 33-0 Auguſt 1.031 38. 
7.132 31.2 7-131 38.8 
13-132 28.8 13-131 41.8 
19.132 26.2 19.131 44-2 
25-132 23-4 25.131 46. 
March 1.32 21.4 September 131 49. 
7.132 18.4 7-131 52.8 
13-32 15-4 13431 $5.8 
19.132 12.0 19.131 58.8 
25.132 8.6 25.132 2.2 
April 1.132 4.6] October 1-[32 5.6 
732 1-4 7-132 8 
13.131 $8.2 13-132 12 
19.131 550 19.132 1 4; 
25.31 52.0 25-132 18.8 
May 1./31 49.2} |Nobember 1.]32 22.2 
7.131 45.4 7-132 25.2 
13.031 44.0 13.132 27.6 
19.131 41.6 1932 30.0 
25.131 39.0 25.132 32.2 
June 1.031 37.6} December 1.32 34-2 
7-131 36.2 7-132 35-8 
13-131 35-2 13.32 37-0 
19.031 34-4 19.132 38.0 
| 25{31 34-0 | 25.132 38-4 
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For the true diameters of the ſun, and planets, and their 


proportion to each other, ſee PLANETS, and SEMLDIA- 
METERS, 


DIAMETER of a co/umn, is its thickneſs juſt above the baſe. 


From this the module is taken, which meaſures all the 
other parts of the column, | 


D1AMETER of the diminution, is that taken from the top of 


the ſhaft. See DriwuixuT1o0N, 


DIAMETER of the fweliing, is that taken at the height of 


one third from the baſe. 


DIAMNES, a word uſed by Johannes Anglicus, and ſome 


other authors, for an involuntary diſcharge of urine. 


DIAMOND, in Natural Hiflory, by the ancients called 


adamant, a precious ſtone, the firſt in rank, value, hard- 
neſs, and luſtre, of all gems. 

The goodneſs of diamonds conſiſts in their water, or co- 
lour, luſtre, and weight. The moſt perfect colour is the 
white. Their defects are veins, flaws, ſpecks of red or 
black fand, and a bluiſh or yellowiſh caſt. 

Some chemical writers have maintained, that diamonds 
are teſractory in the fire, and even apyrous : neverthe- 
lels, experiments have been made, which prove that 
they are capable of being diſlipated, not only by the col- 
lected heat of the ſun, but alſo by the heat of a furnace. 
A diamond, by expoſure to a concave ſpeculum, the dia- 
meter of which was forty inches, was reduced to an 


eighth part of its weight, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 386; and in 


ſome experiments made on precious ſtones, by order of 
the grand-duke of Tuſcany, with a burning lens, the 
diameter of which was two thirds of a Florentine ell, 
near the focus of which was placed another ſmaller lens, 
it appeared, that a diamond weighing thirty grains, ex- 
poſed during thirty ſeconds, loſt its colour, luſtre, and 
tranſparency, and became of on opake white. In five 
minutes, bubbles appeared on its ſurface; ſoon after- 
wards it burſt into pieces, which were diſſipated ; and 
the ſmall fragment which remained was capable of being 
cruſhed into fine powder by the preſſure of the blade of a 
knife. No addition of glaſs, flints, ſulphur, metals, oc 
ſalt of tartar prevented this diſſipation, or occaſioned any 
degree of fuſion. Experiments were alſo made by order 
of the emperor Francis I. on precious ſtones, from which 
we find, that diamonds were entirely diſſipated by having 
been expoſed in crucibles to a violent fire of a furnace 
during twenty-four hours: and when they were expoſed 
during two hours only at a time, they were obſerved firſt 
to loſe their poliſh, then to ſplit into thin plates, and 
laſtly to be totally diſſipated. M. D*Arcet has found, 
that diamonds may not only be perfectly diſſipated by 
being expoſed, in porcelain N cloſe, or covered 
with perforated lids, to the long and intenſe heat of a 
porcelain furnace; but that they may be totally volatiliſed 
with a much inferior degree of heat, by expoling them 
in a coppel under the muffle of an aſſay furnace. He 
obſerved in this experiment, that the diſhpation was gra- 
dual, and that it was effected by a kind of exfoliation : 
M. Macquer, who repeated the experiment, farther ob- 
| I 


ſerved, 


„ xeſylt was, that the diamonds, thus expoſed to the moſt 


that when a diamond was expoſed to the focus of the lens 
in vacuo, its tranſparence was not diminiſhed z but that 
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| that of Succudan, in the iſland, of, Borneo. 
DtamoNDnmine of  Raglco ibs 
this mine the earth. is, andy, and full. of rocks, and copſe: 


pounded charcoal, and cy 
r 


. 1772c Mem. 1. and 2. 


judge of the ſtone, holding it in their 


tinguiſhing diamongs from other precious ſtones ; but they 
4 75 not . to diamonds, and therefore an inſufficient 
te 1 


Kingdoms of Golconda, Vilapour, Bengal, and the iſland 
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ſerved, that, before the diſſipation n, the diamonds 
were by the fire rendered brilliant and ſhining, with a 
kind of phoſphoric light. In order to determine whether 
diamond were diſſipated by Evaporation or combuſtion, 
Mefirs. Lavoifiec, Macquer, and Cadet, expoſed them to 
an intenſe heat in an carthen retort, during ſeveral hours, 


without any other effect than the loſs of their poliſn, and 


about one ſeventh diminutiou of their weight. | 
M. Mitouard put diamonds in a tobaceo-pipe filled with 
cloſed with Jute ; and 
in order farther to ſecure them from the acceſs of air or 
flatne, he placed the tobacco-pipe in a crucible to which 
another crucible was inverted and carefully luted : the 


intenſe hear, were not altered or diminiſbed ; which he 
aſcribes not merely to the excluſion of air, but to ſome pe 
culiar property of the charcoal; and he was confirmed in 
this opinion by finding, that they were not ſo well 1 
by powder of chalk, or of calcined hartſhorn, M. Cadet 
expoſed Toms in covered and luted crucibles to the 
violent heat of a forge during two hours; by which 
operation they loſt only one ſixteenth part of their 
weight; and he concludes, that the deſtruQion of them 
by 2 in open veſſels is not a true volatilization, as M. 
D*Arcet imagines, but merely an exfoliation, cauſed by 
the fire expanding the air contained between the thin 
1 85. of which the ſtones conſiſt, and that by this exfo- 

iation, the plates ate reduced to ſo fine a powder as to 
eſcape obſervation, M. Lavoiſier has lately made ſome 
curious experiments on diamonds with Tchirnhauſen's 
great BURNING lens; from which he infers, that the 
diamond is a ſubſtance properly combultible, even in a 
moderate degree of heat; that, like other combuſtible 
bodies, it exhibits a black coaly matter at its ſurface 
that when its combuſtion is prevented, through the want 
of air, it becomes almoſt as fixed in the fire as charcoal; 
but that in expoſing it to the extremeſt degree of heat, it 
is capable of being reduced in part into an incoercible 
vapour, or a kind of Gas, poſſeſſing the properties of 
that which is produced from efferveſcent and fermenting 
mixtures, and in metallic reductions, He alſo found, 


it was at length reduced into elaſtic. or aerial va 


Dict. Chem, Eng. ed. 1777 ; and Hiſt. Acad. 


urs. 
. an. 


In Europe, the lapidaries examine the goodneſs of their 

rough diamonds, their water, points, &c. by day-light: 

in the Indies, they do it by vigbt, in order to which, 

a hole is made in the wall a foot ſquare, and therein a lamp 

is placed, with a thick wick, by the light whereof they 
ngers. 

The water called cele/?is is the worſt of all, and yet is 
ſomewhat difficult to diſcover in a rough diamond. The 
only infallible way is to examine it in the ſhade of ſome 
tufted tree. | | 44 
The diamond becomes luminous in the dark by expoſure 
during a certain time to che rays of the ſun, by heating 
it in a crucible, by plunging. it in boiling water, or by 
rubbing it with a piece ol glaſs. It alſo acquires an elec- 
trical property by friction, and attracts light bodies. 
Dr. Wall has applied theſe properties as criteria for diſ- 


J. Tranſ. vol. iv. part ii. 
PHUSPHOR US, TOURMALIN, &. 
The diamend is by ſame reckoned poiſonous ; others will 
not admit it into the liſt of poiſons. The accounts in fa- 


p- 277. See Gas, 


vour of diamond are more numerous, as well as more 
credible, than thoſe which would make us believe them to | 


be of a poiſonous nature. 
the 


Diamonds ace found. in the Eaſt Indies, principally in the 
of Borneo, There are four mines, or rather two mines 
and two tiv | 
are, 1. That of Raolconda, in the province of Catnatica, 
five lcagues from Golconda, and eight or nine from Viſa- 
pour. It has been diſcoverrd about 250 fears. 2. That 
of Gani, or Coulour, ſeven days journey from Golconda, 
eaſtwardliy. It was diſcovered | 
alant; who, digging in the. ground, found a natural 
agment of twenty-five carats. . 3. That. of Soumel- 


of the river, in the ſand: whereof theſe. ſtones are found. 
fourth. mine, or rather the ſecond river, 1s 


In the neighbourhood ol 


in theſe rocks ate found ſeveral littfe veins, af half, and 


{metimes a whole inch broad, out of which the miners; | 


. whence, mond are drawn. . The mines | ol Sh 
Dia Mo ND-mine in the i/land of Borneo, or river of Succudan. 


Hes 
4 


/ 


ut 170 years.ago by a 


paur, a large town in the 0 of Bengal, near the 
diamand-mine : this is the moſt ancient of chem all. It. 
thould rather be called chat of Gonal, which is the uame | 


Vol. II. Ne 90, | 
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with a kind of hooked irons, ,draw_the ſand, or earth, 
wherein the diamonds ace; breaking the rocks when the 
vein terminates, that the track may be found again, and 
continued. When a ſufficient . quantity of earth, or 
ſand, is drawn, forth, they waſh it two or three times, 
to ſeparate the ſtones therefrom : the miners work quitg 
naked, except for a thin linen cloth beſore them ; and, 
beſides this precamipn, they have likewiſe inſpectors, to 
prevent their concealigg of ſtones: which, however, ig 
ſpite of all their carey frequently find means to do, 
by watching opportunities, whcn they are not obſerved, 


and (ſwallowing them down. 


Diauos 


de very 
by ſtealth. They were anciently imagined to be ſofter 


D1amoND-mine of Gani, or Coulaur. lo this mine are found 


a great number of ſtories from ten to forty carats, and 
even more; and it was there that the famous diamond of 
Aureng-Zeb, the great mogul, which, before it was 
cut, weighed 793 carats, was found, Tbe flones of 
this mine are not very clear; their water is uſually tinged 
with the quality of the ſoil ; being black, where that is 
marſhy ; red, where it partakes of red; and fometimes 
green, and yellow, if the ground happen to be of thoſe 
colours, Another defect, of ſome conſequence, is a 
kind of greaſineſs appearing on theſe diamonds, when cut, 
which takes off part of their luſtre. There are uſually no 


leſs than ſixty thouſand perſons, men, women, and chil- 


dren, at work in this mine. . 
When the miners have found a place whete they intend to 
dig, they level another, ſomewhat bigger, in the neigh- 
bourhood thereof, and encloſe it with walls about two 
feet high, only leaving apertures, ſrom ſpace to ſpace, 
to give paſſage to the water: after a few ſuperſtitious 
cere monies, and a kind of feaſt, which the maſter of the 
mine makes for the workmen, to encourage them, every 
one goes to his buſineſs, the men digging the earth in 
the . firſt diſcovered, and the women and children 

carrying it off into the other, walled round. They dig 
twelve or fourteen feet deep, and till ſuch time as they 
find water; then they ceaſe digging: and the water, 
thus found, ſerves to waſh the earth two or three times; 
after which, it is let out at an aperture reſerved for that 
purpoſe, 'Phis earth being well waſhed, and well dried, 
they fift it in a kind of open ſieve, or riddle, much as 
we do corn in Europe; then they thraſh it, and ſift it 
afreſh ; and, laſtly, they ſearch it well with the hands, 
to find the diamonds. They work naked here, as in the 
mine of Raolconda, and are watched, after the like 
manner, by inſpectors. | | 
ne of Soumelpour, or river Goual, Soumelpour 
is a large town built all of earth, and covered with 
branches of cacao-tree : the river Goual runs by the foot 
thereof, in its paſſing from the high mountains, towards 
the ſouth, to the Ganges, where'it loſes its name. It is 
from this river that are brought all our fine diamond- 
points, or ſparks, called natural ſparks. They never be- 
gin to ſeck for diamonds in this river till after the great 
rains are over, that is, after the month of December; 
and they uſually even wait till the water is grown clear, 
which is not before January : the ſeaſon at hand, cight 
or ten thouſand perſons, of all ages, and both ſexes, 
come out of Soumelpour, and the neighoouring villages. 
The moſt experienced among them ſearch and examine 
the ſand of the river ; going up it from Soumeipour to 
the very mountain whence it ſprings. A great ſign that 
there are diamonds near, is, the finding of thoſe ſtones 
which we Europeans call thunder-ſtones. When all the 
ſand of tbe river, which at that' time is very low, has 
been well examined, they proceed to take up that wherein 
they judge diamonds likely to be found ; which is done 
after the Following manner : they dam the place round 
with ſtones, earth, and faſcines; and, lading out the 
water, dig about two feet 1 the ſand, thus got, is 
carried into a place walled round on the bank of the 


river. The reſt is performed after the ſame manner as 
at Coulour, and the workmen are watched with equal 
ſtrictneſs. | | 


We are but little acquainted with this mine 3 the prince 


| who reigns in that part of the iſland not allowing ſtran- 


gers to haye any commerce in theſe ſtones : though there 


ſine ones to be hought at Batavia, brought thither 


than thoſe of the other mines 3. but experience ſhews, they 
ate in no teſpect inferior to them. 


Oy 


Beſide theſe four diamend-mines, there have been two 
others. diſcovered ; one of them between Coulour and 


. Raolconda,. and the. ather in the province of Carnatica : 


but they were both. cloſed up almoſt as ſoon as diſco- 
vered.: that of Cacnafica, becauſe the water of the dia- 
mend; was always either black, of yellow z and the other, 
bn account of theit cracking, and flying ii pieces whea 
cut. and ground. 


Blamonde mines were diſcatered about the year 17 a8 in 
* the 
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eighteen parts. 


DIA 


the year 1740 let them to a company at Rio Janeiro, for 


A certain ſtipulated annual rent, which is ſaid to be 


130,000 eruſades, on condition that the ſaid company 


Employ no more than fix hundred flaves in working 
them; ſince which time the value of diamonds is dimi- 
niſhed. 

The diamond, we have already obſerved, is the hardeſt 
of all precious ſtones. It can®nly be cut, and ground, 


by ir:ſelf and its own ſubſtance. To bring it to that 
perſection which augments its price ſo conſiderably, 
they begin by rubbing ſeveral againſt each other, while 
rough ; after having firſt glued them to the ends of two 
wooden blocks, thick enough to be held in the band: it 
is the powder thus rubbed off the ſtones, and received 
in a little box for the purpoſe, that ſerves to grind and 
poliſh the others, 

Diamond are cut and poliſhed by means of a mill, which 
turns a wheel of ſoſt iron ſprinkled over with diamond 
duſt mixed with oil of olives : the ſame duſt, well ground, 
and diluted with water and vinegar, is uſed in the faw- 
ing of diamonds ; which is performed with an jron or braſs 
wire, as fine as a hair: ſometimes, in lieu of ſawing the 


diamonds, they cleave them, eſpecially if there be any 


viſible plates in them; but the Europeans are not uſually 


daring or expert enough, to run the riſque of cleaving, 
for fear of breaking. 


D1amoNnDy, Rough, is that not yet cut, but juſt as it comes 


out of the mine.- 

A rough diamend muſt be choſen uniform, of a good 
ſhape, tranſparent, not quite white, and free of flaws 
and ſhivers. Rough diamonds are more commonly found 
of a ſix-pointed figure than of any other; theſe are 
called ſix-pointed rough diamonds, the figure of which is 
compoſed of two fquare pyramids, joined at their baſes, 
Hence the whole figure is compoſed of eight triangular 
faces, or planes, four of which meet in a point above 
the baſe, and four below it in another point. The 
diſtance of theſe two points is the axis of the 
figure. 

There are others flat, cubical, or rounded ; the former 
are the beſt and hardeſt; the latter fort are ſofter, and 
more liable to have their forms. altered by attrition. 
Diam:nds are ſaid to conſiſt of laminæ or plates, and pro- 
bably have ſome uniform texture ; becauſe lapidaries find 
that they may be poliſhed much more ealily in one than 
in any other direction. 

Black, rugged, dirty, flawey, veiny ftoneswand all ſuch 


as are not fit for cutting, they uſe to pound in a ſteel |. 


mortar made for that purpoſe ; and, when pulveriſed. 
they ſerve to ſaw, cut, and poliſh the reſt. Shivers are 
occaſioned, in diamonds, by this; that the miners, to get 
them more eaſily out of the vein, which winds between 
two rocks, are often forced to break the rocks with huge 
iron wedges, which ſhakes and hills the ſtones with cracks 
and ſhivers. The ancients had two miſtaken notions, 
with regard to the diamond : the firſt, that it became ſoft, 
by ſteeping it in hot goat's blood; and the ſecond, that 
it was malleable, or bore the hammer. Experience ſhews 
us the contrary: there being nothing capable of molli- 
fying the hardneſs of this ſtone ;, though its hardneſs be 
not ſuch, that it will endure being ſtruck at pleaſure with 
the hammer. 


DiamoxD, Brilliant, is that cut in faces both at the top, 


and bottom; and whoſe table, or principal face at the 


top, is flat, 


To make a complete ſquare brilliant, if the rough diamond 
be not found to be of the figure here deſcribed, it muſt 
be made ſo. And if the work be perfectly executed, the 
length of the axis will be equal to the fide of the ſquare 
baſe of the pyramid. Jewellers then form the table and 
collet, by ws, Say block or length of the axis into 
ey take ;; from the upper part, and 
„ from the lower. This gives a plane at y diſtance, 
from the girdle for the table; and a ſmaller plane at 7 
diſtance, be the collet; the breadth of which will be 
® of the breadth of the table. In this ſtate the ſtone is 
ſaid to be a complete ſquare table diamond. 
The brilliant is an improvement on the table diamond, 
and was introduced within the laſt century, according 


t) Mr. Jeffries. 


To render a brilliant perfect, each corner of the above 
deſcribed table diamond muſt be ſhortened by 28 of its 
diagonal. 'The corner ribs of the upper ſides muſt be 
flattened, or run towards the centre of the table + leſs 
than the ſides. The lower part which terminates in the 
girdle, muſt be f of one ſide of the girdle; and each 
corner-rib of the under ſides muſt be flattened at the top, 
to anſwer the above flattening at the girdle, and at bottom 


muſt be T'of each ſide of the collet. 
The parts of the ſmall work which complete the brilliant, 


. 


we Brafils belonging to the king of Portupal, who in 


| 


DIA 


or the ſtar and kill facets, ate of a triangufar figure. 
Both of theſe partake equally of the depth of the upper 
ſides, from the table of the girdle, and meet in the mid- 
dle of each fide of the table and girdle, as alſo at the 
corners. Thus they produce regular lozenges on the 
four upper ſides and corners of the ſtone. The triangu- 
lar facets, on the under ſides, joining to the girdle, muſt 
be half as deep again as the above facet to anſwer to the 
collet part. 
The ſtone here deſcribed is ſaid to be a full-ſub/lanced 
brilliant, 
If the ſtone be thicker than in the proportion here men- 
tioned, it is ſaid to be an over-weighted brilliant, 1 
If the thickneſs be leſs than in this due proportion, it is 
called a ſpread brilliant. i 
The beauty of briiliants is diminiſhed, by their being either 
over-weighed or ſpread. The true proportion of the axis 
or depth of the ſtone to its ſide, is as 2 to 3. 
Brilliants are diſtinguiſhed into ſquare, round, oval, and 
drops, from the figure of their reſpective girdles. 
Diamond, Roſe, is that quite flat underneath, but its up- 
per part cut in diverſe little faces, uſuall 1 the 
uppermoſt whereof terminate in a point. In roſe diamonds, 
the depth of the ſtone from the baſe to the point muſt be 
half the breadth of the diameter of the baſe of the ſtone. 
The diameter of the crown muſt be three fifths of the 
diameter of the baſe. The perpendicular from the baſe to 
the crown muſt be three fifths of the depth of the ſtone. 
The lozenges, which iy in all circular roſe diamonds, 
will be equally divided, by the ribs that form the crown; 
and the upper angles, or facets, will terminate in the 
extreme point of the ſtone, and the lower in the baſe or 
irdle. 
The taſte which now prevails of converting r9e-diamonds 
into brilliants, is condemned by Mr. Jeffries; vuoleſs the 
roſe diamend be over-weighted. He thinks, that the diſ- 
play of beauty in roſe-diamondr, is often preferable to that 
of brilliants. See his Treatiſe on Diamonds, p. 32, 


* 


Dix MOND, Table, is that which has a large ſquare face 
at the top, encompaſſed with four leſſer. 

DiamonDs, Cemplexions of. The fineſt diamonds are thoſe 
of a complexion like that of a drop of the cleareſt rock- 
water: and if ſuch ſtones be of a regular form, and truly 
made, as alſo free from ſtains, fouls, ſpots, ſpecks, flaws, 
and croſs veins, they will have the higheſt luſtre of any, 
and be eſteemed the moſt perfect. 

| If diamonds be tinctured yellow, blue, green, or red, in 

a high degree, they are next in eſteem. But if they par- 
take of theſe colours only in a low degree, it greatly 
ſinks their value. | 

There are other complexions of diamonds, ſuch as the 
brown, and thoſe of a dark hue; the firſt ſometimes re- 
ſemble the browneſt fugar-candy, and the latter duſky 
iron. A black tinge in diamonds is conſidered as an im- 
perfection, though, when the diamond is cut, a black 
foil placed under it improves its beauty; for the ro/e 
diamond, the collet or ſocket in which the flone is ſet, 
is ſpecked with ivory black in little dots; and for bril- 
liants, it is all over blacked. Dr. Lewis mentions a 
black diamond cut and ſet in a ring, which at a diſtance 
looks uniformly black, but, on cloſer examination, ap- 

-pears in ſome parts tranſparent, and in others charged 

with foulneſs, on which the black hue depends. Com- 
merce of Arts, p. 637. | 

The fir/l water in diamonds means the greateſt purity and 

perfection of their complexion, which ought to be that 

of the cleareſt drop of water. 

When diamonds fall ſhort in this perfection, they are ſaid 

to be of the ſecond or third water, &c. till the ſtone may 

be properly called a coloured one: for it would be an 
impropriety to ſpeak of a diamond imperſectly coloured, 

8 other defects, as a ſtone of a bad water 

only. | 

DiamoNnDs, Magnitude of. The moſt remarkable diamonds 
for ſize now known, are, that known in France under 
the name of grand ſancy, by corruption of cent fix, which 
is one of the crown jewels, weighing 106 carats; go- 
vernor Pitt's diamond, purchaſed by the late duke of 
Orleans for Lovis the king of France, weighing 
1364 carats, and faid to be bought for — the 
diamond of the great duke of Tuſcany, which weighs 
1394 carats 3 that of the great Mogul, weighing 279r2 
carats; and one mentioned by Mr. Jeffries, in a mer- 
chant's hands, weighing 24274 carats. 

DiamowDs, Valuation of. The following is 'a rate, or 
manner of eſtimating the value of diamondi, drawn up by 
a perſon well verſed in ſuch matters; and which, for ics 
curioſity, as well as the uſe it may be of to perſons 
who deal in precious ſtones, we judge, will not be un- 
acceptable. 
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Mr. Jeffries lays down the —— rule for the valu- 
ation of diamonds of all weights. He firſt ſuppoſes the 
value of a rough diamond to be ſettled at 27. per carat, 
at a medium; then to find the value of diamonds of 
greater weights, multiply the ſquare of their weight hy 
2, and the product is the value required. E. gr. To find 
the value of a rough diamond of two carats, 2 * 2=4, the 
ſquare of the weight, which multiplied by 2, gives 8 /. 
the true value of a rough diamond of two carats. For 
finding the value of manufactured diamonds, he ſuppoſes 
half their weight to be loſt in the manufacturing of them; 
and therefore to find their value we muſt multiply the 
ſquare of double their weight by 2, which will give their 
true value in pounds: thus, to find the value of a wrought 
diamond weighing two carats; we firſt find the ſquare of 
double the weight, viz. 4X4 = 16, then 16 x2 = 32. 
So that the true value of a manufactured diamond of two 
carats is 32 1. | 4 
By this rule Mr. Jeffries has conſtrued tables of the 
price of diamond from 1 to 100 carats. —.— 
According to Mr. Jeffries's rule, that the value of dia- 
monds is in the duplicate ratio of their weights, and that 
a manufactured diamond of one carat is worth at a me- 
dium 8 J. the great mogul's diamond mult be valued at 
above 624962 J. this being the value of a diamond of 
2794 carats. - | 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that defects in the water, 
or ſhape, red or black ſpots, ſhivers, and other failings, 
frequently found in theſe ſtones, reduce the price by 
one third, and ſometimes more. 
When diamonds are fouled with a yellow or brown co- 
lour, it is a common practice among jewellers to put 
them in a fierce fire; this diveſts them of their colours, 
without doing them the leaſt ſenſible injury. Du-Fay, 
in Mem. Acad. Paris, 1785: 
As to brilliant diamond: of very ſmall cut, the price is al- 
ways leſs by one thicd than that of diamonds of a larger 
cut, though the weights be the ſame: the reaſon is, 
that the latter ſhew themſelves a great deal more when 
ſet in their collets, than the former. 
DiamonDs, Specific gravity ef. Mr. Boyle has given us 

the obſervation of a perſon much converſant in diamonds, 
that ſome of thoſe gems in their rough ſtate were much 
heavier than others of the ſame bigneſs, eſpecially if 
they were cloudy or foul; and Mr. Boyle mentions one 

that weighed eight grains and , which being carefully 


| 


— 


weighed in water, according to the rules of hydroſta- 


L . 


Ne 1. A Brazil diamond fine water, 


ticy proved to an equal bulk of that liquor, as 232 to 1. 
So that as far as could be judged by that experiment, a 
diamond weighs not thrice fo much as water; and yet in 
his table of ſpecific gtavities, that of a diamond is Gid to 
be to water as 3400 ts 1000, that is, as 37 to 1; and 
therefore, according to theſe two accounts, there ſhould 
be ſome diamonds whole ſpecific gravity differs nearly + 

from that of others. But this is a much greater differs 

ence than can be expected in two bodies of the ſame 

ſpecies, and indeed on an accurate trial does not prove 

to be the caſe in diamonds. 

It is certain that there may be ſome difference in theſe 

trials, from the nature and temper of the water uſed in 

the experiments; ſome waters, as that of pumps or 
wells, b 

the heat or coldneſs of the water may alſo make ſome 
variation : this, however, is much leſs than might be 
expected; careful experiments having proved, that the 
ſpecific gravity of any body will not differ above at 
moſt, on account of the difference of the water in qua- 
lity and: temper taken together; whereas the heavieſt 
and lighteſt of the diamonds in Mr. Boyle's and theſe ex- 
periments differ about one thirty-fifth part, which is 
about ſix times as much as 238. | 

Mr. Ellicot, who made theſe experiments, has drawn 
out a table of their ſeveral differences, which is done 
with great care and accuracy, and taking in all the 
common varieties in diamonds, may ſerve as a general 
rule of their mean gravity and differences. 


In air. In water Specific 
Grains Grains gravity. 


Water - 4 


and rough coat, 92,425 66,16 3518 
2+ Ditto, fine water, rough 
coat, 88.21 35˙6 3521 
3. Ditto, fine bright coat, 10,025 7,170 3511 
4. Ditto, fine bright coat, 9,560 6, 830 3501 
5. An Eaſt India diamond, pale 


blue, 26,485 18.945 3512 


6. Ditto, bright yellow, 2333 16,71 3524 
7. Ditto, very fine water, 

bright coat, 20,66 14,8 3525 
8. Ditto, very bad water, 

honey-comb coat, 20,38 14,59 3519 


9. Ditto, very hard, bluiſh caſt, 22, 5 16,1 3515 
10. Ditto, very ſoſt, good water, 22,615 16,2 3525 
11. Ditto, a large red, foulneſs 

in it, 25.48 18,23 3514 

12. Ditto, ſoft, bad water, 29,525 21,140 3521 

13. Ditto ſoft, brown coat, 26,535 18,99 35 15 

14. Ditto, very deep green coat, 25,25 18,08 3521 
The mean ſpecific gravity of the Brazil diamonds 


appears to be - - 2 3513 
The mean of the Eaſt India diamends - 3519 
The mean of both - - - 3517 


Therefore, if any thing determinat2 is to be ſaid, as to 
the ſpecific gravity of the diamond, it is, that it is to 
water as 3517 to 1000, Phil. Tranſact. vol. xliii. for 
1745 art 19. p. 472. 

Attempts have been made to produce artificial diamonds, 
but with no great ſucceſs. 

The factitiaus diamonds made in France, called tcp e 


diamonds, on account of the temple at Paris, where the 


beſt of them are made, full vaſtly ſhort of the genuiue 
ones; accordingly they are but little valued, though 
the conſumption thereof is pretty conſiderable for the 
habirs of the actors on the ſtage, &c. See-PasTEs. 


DiamonDs, Corni/h, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given in 


England to all the ſpecies of cryſtals, which are com- 

ed of a column, terminated at each end by a pyramid. 
The name takes in two genera of cryital, of each of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies. Dr. Hill has deter- 
mined this to be the true figure of perfect cryſtal, and 
accounts all thoſe which are affixed by one end to ſome 
ſolid body, and terminated at the other by a pyramid, to 
be mutilated or imperfect cryitals. The ſame author, 


according to the length or thickneſs of the intermediate 


column, has divided theſe bodies into two genera, the 
firſt the macroteloſtyla, the other the brachyteloſty ta. 
See MAcrkoOTELOSTYLA and BRACHYTELOSIYLA. 


DrawOND is an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in the 


glaſs manufaftory, for ſquaring the large .piates, or 
pieces ; and among glaziers for cutting their glaſs. 

Theſe diamonds are differently fitted up. T hat uſed for 
looking-glaſſes, and other large pieces, is ſet in an iron 
ferril two inches long, and a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter, The reſt of the cavity of the ferril is filled with 
melted lead, which keeps the d:amond firm in its place. 
The glaziets have a handle of box, or ebony, fitted into 


the 


cing heavier than rain or diſtilled water; and 
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| 3 at bottom with a thin copper- plate. 
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the ferril to hold it by. Yn the former there ig a little 
piece of bot croſſtiig the ferril, in form of a liule plane, 


!AMONÞ, in Heyaldry, is uſed to expreſs the black colour 
in the atchievements of tioblemen. 

- Guillim diſlikes the way of blazoning the coats of peers 
by precious ſtories; inſtead of metals or colour. But 

, the Engliſh practice allows it. See Cos ou. 

Pramdx D-cutter, See LaPIDART. 

IAMOND gloſs. Ste GLass. | 

D1amowb-potuder is bf great uſe for grinding hard ſub- 
ſtances. And Mr. Boyle obſerves, that though it be 
much dearer than emery, yet it makes fo great diſpatch, 
and the tools employed laſt ſo much longer, as greaily 

to over-balance the cheapneſs of the emery. 

DiAMORUM, Ataunpy, a compoſition in pharmacy, of 

, which there are two kinds, fimple, and compound. 

DiamoRvumM, Simple, is the common ſyrup of mulberrica, 
made of the juice of that ſruit, boiled up with ſugar. It 
is good againſt diſeales of the throat, and to ſtop 
CO 

here is alſo a ſort of ſimple diamorum made of mulberry 
juice and honey, otherwiſe called mulberr y-rov. 

DiamokRum, Compound, is made with mulberry juice, 
verjuice, myrrh, and faffrom. It is uſed to deterge 
phlegm from the ftomach and breaſt, and to eaſe re- 
{piration. 

DIANA, in Mythslogy, the daughter of Jupiter and La- 
tona, and twin ſiſter to Apollo. She is ſaid to have been 
born firſt, and to have aſſiſted her mother in the deli- 
very of Apollo. The ſuffcrings of Latona on this occa- 
fion, gave Diana an averſion to marriage, though not 
to gallantry. She is accuſed of having loved and be- 
ſtowed her favours on Endymion, Pan, and Priapus. 
She was the goddeſs of the woods on earth, Luna in 
heaven, and Hecate in hell. 

The moſt known character of this goddeſs is that of ber 
preſiding over woods, and delighting in hunting. Ac- 
cordingly the Diana venatrix, or goddeſs of the chace, 
is frequently repreſented in ancient ſtatues ; and deſcribed 
by the Roman poets, as running, with her veſt ſhort- 
ened and girt Los her, and yet flying back with the 
wind: ſhe is tall of ſtature ; and her face, though ſo 
very handſome, is ſomewhat manly : her legs are bare, 
well-ſhaped, and ſtrong : her feet are ſometimes bare, 
and ſometimes adorned with a ſort of buſkin : ſhe often 
has her quiver on her ſhoulder : and ſometimes holds a 
javelin, but more uſually her bow in her right hand. 
he ſtatues of Diana were frequent in the woods, where 
ſhe is repreſented as hunting, bathing, and reſting her- 
felf after fatigue. Diana has been ſometimes repreſented 
with three bodies, and hence called the triple, three- 
headed, and three-bodied Diana, Her didinguithing 
name, under this triple appearance, is Hecate or Trivia ; 
under which character of the infernal Diana ſhe was in- 
voked in enchantments, and repreſented as a Fury, hold- 
ing inſtruments of terror in her hands, and graſping 
cords, ſwords, ſerpents, or Raming torches. When ſhe 
is repreſented as the intelligencer that 23 over the 
moon, ſhe appears in a car, drawn by 
but more commonly by horſes of a perfectly white co- 
Tour, with a lunar crown or creſcent on her forehead. 
Spence's Polymetis, p. loo, 102, 104. 
She had many temples dedicated to her, of which that 
at Epheſus was the moſt celebrated, and eſteemed one 
of the wonders of the world. It was burned by Eroſtra- 
tus, or Eratoraſtus, to perpetuate his name by the aQion, 
on the day in which Alexander was born, A. M. 3648. 
Apollo and Diana were names for the ſun and moon, 
and had each of them lances given them, in alluſion to 
the projection of their rays. 

Diana's Tree, Arbor Diang. See ARBOR. 

DIANDRIA, in Botany, the ſecond claſs of plants, which 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with two ſtamina or male 

arts in each. 


The word is formed of the Greek dig, twice, and ayyp, mole. 
Of this claſs of plants, which comprehends three orders, | 


viz. the monogynia, digynia, and trigynia, are the jeſſa- 
mine, phillytea, olive, roſemary, &c. See Tab. of Botany, 
4.0 Claſs, 2. T 
DIANTHERA, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mono- 


gynia claſs, The characters are theſe : the flower hath a| 


permanent empalement of one leaf, which is tubulous, 
and cut at the top into five equal parts : the flower is of 
che grinning kind, having one petal with a ſhort tube; 
the upper lip is reflexed and bifid; the lower is divided 
into three parts, the middle being the broadeſt : it hath 
two ſhort ſlender ſtamina adhering to the back of the 
petal, one of which has a twin ſummit, the other is a 
little taller. It hath an oblong germen ſupporting a ſſen- 
der ſtyle of the length of the ſtamina, crowned by an ob- 


ags, or by docs. 
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ſule with two cells, opening with two valves, which are 
alternately compreſſed at the top and bottom, and open 
with an elaſticity, caſting a ſtigle ſeed out of each cell. 
This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and other parts 
of North America, Linn#us enumerates two fpecies. 
DIANTHON, from Jia, aud asbeg, ff wer, in Medicine, 
an antidote deſcribed by Myrepſus, from Which the ſpe- 
cies dianthus in the Londou biſpetifatory was probably 
| taken. It is thus made: | A +"; 
R Flor. roriſm. Zi. roſar. n. & rad. glych. 3s 3 vi. 
caryoph. atom. ſpic. nard. nuc. moſch. rad. galangal. 
cott. cinnamon. rad, zedoar. lign« aloes, ſen. card. min 
ſem. anethi, ahiſi, & macis 4 giv. M. | 
This compoſition is recommended in the cachexy. 
DIANTHUS, in Beten, a genus of the decandria dieynia 
claſs; the clove July flower, carnation, and pink. The 
generical chatacters are theſe : the flower hath a cylin- 
diical empalement of one leaf, ſcaly below, with five 
petals, whole rails are as long as the empalement but 
their upper part is broad, "plain, and Ipread open. It 
hath ten ſtaminu; in the centre is lituated an oval ger- 
men, which afterward becomes a cylindrical capfule 
with one cell, opening in four pafts at the top, filled 
with comprefled angular feeds. Linnzus enumerites 
eighteen and Miller twelve fpecies, See CAkNaTION, 
PIN Kk, &c. 64 4. 
DIANUCUM, in Phormacy, a kind of rob, made of the 
juice of green walnuts, and ſugar, boiled together by a 
moderate fire, to the conſiſtence of honey. 5 
The word is formed from dia, and nux, nuts, nut. 
It is good to ſttengthen che ſtomach, promote ſweat, and 
reſiſt poiſon, ä S | 
DIAPALMA, in Pharmacy, a deſiccative, or drying plaſter, 
ſaid to be ſo denominated from the wood of the palm- 
tree, whereof tbe ſpatula is to be made, that is to ſtir it 
while boiling. It is compoſed of common oil, hogs fat, 
and litharge of gold. It is — to dry, reſolve, deterge, 
and cicatrize; and is the plaſter moſt uſed ſor wounds 
and ulcers. 214 8 
DIAPASMA, a common name for all powders ſprinkled 
on the body, whether as perſumes or otherwiſe. 
The word comes from the Greek daracetn, inſpergere, 
to ſprinkle, 3 
DIAPASON, from dia, by, and was, all, in Muſic, a 
muſical interval, otherwiſe called afave: ſo called, be- 
cauſe it contains all the poſſible divei ſities of ſound. 
The diapaſon is the erk and moſt perſect of the con- 
cords: if conſidered mph, it is but one harmonical in- 
terval ; though if conſidered diatonirally, by tones and 
ſemi-tones, it contains ſeven degrees, viz. three greater 
tones, two leſſet tones, and two greater ſemi - tones. 
The interval of a diapaſon, that is, the proportion of its 
grave ſound to its acute, is as 2 to 1. | 
The ancients had ſeven variations, ſchemes, figures, or 
ſpecies of the diapaſon, ariſing from the various diſpoſitions 
of the tones and ſemi-tones in the ſgale. 13 
The firſt ſpecies of the diapaſen, was from the hypate hy- 
paton to the parameſe z or from B & to b 2 of our uota- 
tion, It was called myxolydien. INT 
The ſecond, called Lydian, from the parypate hypaton 
to the trite dieacugmenon, or from C to. c. obs 3 
The third, called Phrygian, from the lichanos hypaton 
to the paranete diezeugmenon, or from D to d. 
The fourth, called Dorian, ſrom the hypate meſon to the 
nete diezeugmenon, or from Etoe. ;:. 
The fifth, named hypalydian, from the parypate meſon 
to the trite hypeibolæon, or from F to f. . 
The ſixth, called bypophrygian, from the lichanos meſon 
to the paranete hyperbolzon, or from G to g. 
The ſeventh, named bypedorian, common, and lecrian, 
from the meſe to the nete hypetbolæon, or from the pro- 
ſlambanomenos to the meſe, that is, from our à to a a, 
or from A to a» Euclid, Introd. Harm. p. 15, ſeq. 
Bacchius, p. 18. edit. Meibom. See DiaGRaM, 
Dia As oN diatyſaren, The Pythagoreans did not admit 
this interval as à conſonance or concord; for this rea- 
ſon, that its ratio 8: 3 was neither multiple nor ſuper- 
particular. But Ptolemy contends for its being a 
concord, for this reaſon, that the diapaſen added to any 
concord, produces a concord. Ariſtoxenus herein agrees 
with him. Vide Wallis's Append. ad Piolem. Harm. 
p. 155- | | 6 „ 
DiaPa89N, among Maſical Inſirument- Makers, is a kind of 
rule, or fcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of their or- 
gans, and cut the holes of their flutes, 4.45 cat &c. in 
due proportion, for performing the tones, ſemi-tones, 
and W . | a | 
A ſquare being divided into eight equal parallelograms 
the poims wherein a diagonal interſeQs all — — 
lelograms, expreſs all the uſual intervals in muſic; and 
on this principle it is, that the diapaſon is founded. 


— 
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tufe ſtigma, The empalement afterward becomes a cap- 


There is a particular kind of 4iapaſor for trumpets; ſerv- 
3 . ing 
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DIA 


in as a ſtandard, or meaſure, for the different magni- 
rules they muſt have to lar nog the four parts of muſic. 
There is another for ſackbuts, and ſerpents, ſhewing 
how far they are to be lengthened, or ſhortened, to riſe 
or fall from one tone or interval to another. 

"The bell-founders have likewiſe a diapaſen, or ſcale, 


ſerving to regulate the ſize, thickneſs, weight, &c. of 
their bells. 


D1aPASON is alſo the name of two ſtops of an organ, viz. 


the open and ſtopped. 


DIAPASONDIAEX, in Muſic, a kind of compound con- 


cord; whereof there are two forts: the greater, which is 
in the ratio of 10 to 3; and the 4%, in that of 16 to 5. 


DIAPASONDIAPENTE, in Ae, a compound conſo- 


nance, in a triple ratio of q to 3. 
The 4:apaſondiapente is a ſymphony made when the voice 
proceeds from the hrlt to the twelfth tone. The word 


is properly a term in the Greek muſic: we ſhould now 
call it a twelfth, 


DIAPASONDIATESS ARON, in Mu/ic, a compound 


concord, in the ratio of 8 to 3. 

The diapaſondiateſſaron is a ſymphony wherein the voice 
proceeds from the ſirſt tone to the eleventh. This the 
moderns would rather call an eleventh. 


DIAPASONDITONE, in Mufic, a compound concord, 


in the proportion of 1c to 4, or 5 to 2. 


DIAPASONSEMIDITONE, a compound concord, whoſe 


terms are in the proportion of 12 to 5. 


DLAPEDESIS, Aranytyor, in Medicine, an ouſing of 


blood through the coats of the veins, or arteries; occa- 
fioned either by the blood's becoming too much diſſolved, 
or attenuated; or by the pores of the veſſels becoming 
too patent and open. 

The word is compounded of da, through, and nd, I leap. 
There are fome able phyſicians who deny there can be 
any ſuch tenuity of blood, as that it ſhall exude through 
the veſſels without any aperture made therein. 


DIAPENSIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentaniria mono- 


gynia claſs: the corolla is monopetalous, and ſalver- 
thaped ; the calyx has five leaves imbricated with three 
{mall ones; the ſtamina arc laid on the tube of the co- 


rolla, and the capſule has three cells. There are two 
ſpecies. 


DIAPENTE, in the Ancient Mufic, an interval making the 


ſecond of the perſect concords; anſwering to what in 
the modern muſic we more uſually call a perfect fifth. 

The word is formed of da, and Teyre, five. | 

The diapente is a ſimple concord; yet, if conſidered dia- 
tonically, it contains four terms, viz. two greater tones, 
a leſſer tone, and a greater ſemi-tone. The diapente is 
the greater part of the diapaſon, or octave, harmoni- 


cally divided. It is produced when the voice paſſes 
from its firſt tone to its fifth. 


DiarExXTE is alſo uſed in Pharmacy, for a compound of 


five ſeveral drugs, or ingredients. 


D1iAaPtxtE, among Farricrs, xdriak made for horſes, of gen- 


tian, round birthwort, barberries, myrch, and ivory-ſhav- 
ings, of each a like quantity, which are to be pounded ſe- 
parately, and finely ſcarced: this powder, to the quantity 
of two or three ſpoonfuls, is mixed with a pint and a 
half of muſcadine, or ſack, or, for want of either, with 
ſtrong ale or beer, and given in fevers, the cough, glanders, 
ſurfeits, inlammations, yellows, &c. It is ſaid to purify 
the blood from all fouineſles, as well as to reſtrain the 
overflowing of the gail, working of the ſpleen, &c, 


DIAPER, q. d. cloth D' pres, or of Y pres, the name of 


the city famous for the manuſacture of it, a fort of linen 
cloth wrought with flowers and other figures. 


DIAP+ RED, in Heraldry. See DiaPRE. 
DIAPHANOUS, in Phil;/ophy, a thing tranſparent, or 


that gives pallage to the rays of light; as water, air, glals, 
talc, fine porcelain, &c. Sec PRANSYHARENCx. 
he word is formed of Na, through, and ane, 1 hero. 


DIAPHANEITY, in the ſchools, the quality of a tranſ- 


parent body; or that which denominates it ſuch. See 
TRANSPARENCY. 


DIAPHCENIC, Diapbænicum, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, pur- 


gative electary; thus called from the dates, which make 
its baſis; the palm-tree, whoſe fruit they are, being 
called by the Grecks gens. See DATE. n 
The other ingredients ate, penidies, almonds, turbith, 
ginger, White- pepper, mace, cinnamon, rice, fennel, 
carrot-ſeeds, and honey. 

The clectarium diuhænitum purges chiefly ſeroſities, and 
excites the menſes. It is alſo uſed in dropſies, lethar- 
gies, apoplexics, and palſies. 


DIAPHONICS, from Ma, through, and garn, ſound, is 


ſometimes uſed for the ſcience of refracted ſound, as it 
paſſes through different mediums. | 


Dl APHORESIS, Aiapopnorg, from Tapepa, [ diſſipate, in 
Medicine, includes all diſcharges through the ſkin 3 both 


tenſible, and inſenſible: whence diaphoretic, & c. See 
PuxRSPIRATION. 
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DIAPHORETIC, in Medicine, is applied to remedies that 


promote the expulſion of humours by inſenſible perſpira- 
tion. 

Draphoretic is much of the ſame import as ſudorific : ex- 
cept that the latter promotes ſenſible, and the formet 


inſen6ble perſpiration. Their only difference, therefore, 
is in the degree of activity. 


DIarHORETIC antimony, or mineral diapheretic, is a pre pa- 


ration of antimony, the proceſs whereof ſee under 
AN TIMoxv. 


DIAPHRAGM, Diaphragma, in Anatomy, a part, popu- 


pularly called the m:4rif/, and by anatomiſts ſeptum tran/- 
verſum, It is a nervous muſcle, ſeparating the breaſt, or 
thorax, from the abdomen, or lower venter; and ſerv- 
ing as a partition between the natural and the vital parts 
as they are called, 

It was Plato, as Galen informs us, that firſt called it 
diaphragm, from the verb 3:a$garluw, to ſefarate, or be 
between two. Lill his time it had been called pee, ws 
derflanding , from a notion that an inflammation of this 
part produced phrenſy : which is not at all warranted by 
experience, no more than that other tradition, that a 
tranſverſe ſection of the diaphragm with a ſword, cauſes 
the patient to die laughing. 

Its figure is round, reſembling a ray-fiſh, or thorn-back. 
It is a double and digaſtric muſcle, conſiſting of two cir- 
cles, which are both muſcular ; of two arteries; and two 
veins called phrenice; and ſeveral branches of nerves. 
The firſt, or ſuperior circle, called the great muſcle of 
the diaphragm, is fleſhy in its circumſerence, and ten- 
dinous and aponeurotic in the middle; it arifes from 
the ſternum, and the end of the laſt ribs, by radiated 
fibres: the ſccond or inferior, called the ſmall muſcle of 
the diaphragm, is thicker than the other, of leſs extent, 
and of an oblong form; it comes ſrom the vertebræ of 
the loins by two tendons, called crure. The upper is 
covered at the top with a membrane derived from the 
pleura; and the lower is lined at bottom with another 
from the peritoneum. 

Its Gtuation is oblique, being extended from the cartil/ago 
xiphoides, by the extremes of the ribs, to the region of the 
loins. It is pierced in the tendinous part with a round 
opening for the paſſage of the vena cava, which being 
incapable of contractions, occaſions no interruption to 
the circulation; and in its flethy part ſor the &/ophagus, 
and with another forked opening, partly fleſhy and partly 
tendinous, for the arte; and between the productions 
of the inferior circle paſs the aorta, which lies in the 
interſtice between its two crura, thoracic duct, and vena 
azygos, In its natural diſpoſition, it is convex on the 
upper ſide towards the breaſt, and concave on the lower 
towards the belly. Hence it has two motions; the one 
of contraction, the cther of relaxation. 

By the contraction, or ſwelling of the fibres, the dia- 
phragm becomes flat on each ide; the conſequence of 
which is, that the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged, to 
give liberty for the lungs to receive the air in inſpiration 
and the cavity of the abdomen is leſſened, and, conſe- 
quently the ſtomach and inteſtines preſſed, for the diſ- 
{tribution of the chyle. In its relaxation, whereby it re- 
ſumes its natural ſituation, the cavity of the breaſt is di- 
minithed, and the lungs preſled for the expulſion of the 
air in expiration. Se RESPIRATION, 1 

On the diapheagm, alſo in great meaſure, depend the 
actions of coughing, ſneezing, yawning, laughing, the 
hiccough, &c. between which motions there is ſome 
connexion cauſed by the communication of the nerves of 
different parts, which meet in the diaphragm. 

Dr. Hooke obſerves, that an animal may be kept alive, 
without thorax, or diaphragm, by blowing air into the 
lungs with a bellows; of which he had made the ex- 
periment. 

Mr. Senac has given us a new deſcription of the ſtruc- 


ture of the diaphragm, with remarks on the action of this 
muſcle, See Mem. Acad. Scienc, 1729. 


D1aenRAGM 1s uſed for the /-ptum /crot;, See SCROTUM, 
D1aPHRAGM 1s allo a general name, given to all parti- 


tions, or ſeparations between two parts of a thing; as 


the little perforated partitions in the tubes of long 
teleſcopes. 


DIAPHRAGMATIC, is applicd to the arteries, veins, 


and nerves, diſtributed through the di ram. 
They are allo called phrenic, or phrenctic. 


DIAPHTHORA, from @&z6cps:y, te corrupt, is uſed by 


Galen and Boerhaave to denote the corruption of the 
aliments in the ſtomach, and by Hippocrates for the cor - 
ruption of the foetus of the womb, and abortion. 


DIAPORESIS, Atzropnorg, in Rhetoric, is uſed to expreſs 


the heſitation, or uncertainty of the ſpeaker. 
We have an example in Homer, where Ulyſſes going to 
relate his ſufferings to Alcinous, begins thus : 

Ti wewrov, Ti 0" Emeila, 2. 0” bare xt ? 

Duid primum, 5 3 deindg, guid eren alloquar ? 
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This figure is moſt naturally placed in the exordium or 
introduction to a diſcourſe. See DovBT1NG. 

DlAP RE,, or DiArErev, in Heraldry, a dividing of a field 
into planes, or compartments, in the manner of fret- 
work; and filling it with variety of figures. 

This chiefly obtains on bordures, which are d:2pered, or 
fretted over, and the frets charged with things proper to 
bordures ; as in Tab. Herald, fig. 18. 

DIAPRUNUM, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative electary, 
thus called from the pulp of Damaſcus prunes, which 
make its baſe. PE 
Diaprunum is either /imple or compound. 

Diayr«uxUM, Simple, or lenitive, conſiſts of the pulp afore- 
mentioned, with cafha, tamarinds, rhubarb, red roſes, 
violet ſeeds, ſaunders wood, both red and citron, ſcrap- 
ings of ivory, liquorice juice, and the four cold ſeeds. 
It is good to prepare, and ſoften the humours. 

DiarruNu mM, Compound, or folutive, is only the fimpl& 
with the addition of half an ounce of ſcammony to every 
pound of the electary, to render it more purgative. 


DIARRHODON, Sager, in Pharmacy, a name given 


to divers compoſitions, wherein roſes are a principal 
ingredient. 
The word is formed of Jia, and fed or, roſe. 

Diakkhopox Abtatis, is a cordial powder, ſo denomi- 

nated from the abbot who invented it. It conſiſts of red 
roles, red and citron ſaunders, lignum aloes, cinna- 
mon, rhaponticum, ſpikenard, ivory, hartſhorn, ſaftron, 
maſtich, pearls, ambergriſe, mulk, &c. It is uſed to 
ſtreugthen the heart, ſtomach, and liver, to aſſiſt in di- 
pellion, and to prevent vomiting. 
There are allo 7rochiſce DiARRHODON, compoſed of red 
roſes, ſhavings of ivory, the ſaunders, liquorice, maſtich, 
ſaffron, camphor, and roſe-water. They are good to 
fortify the heart, ſtomach, and liver, and to flop dy:cn- 
teries, and other fluxes of the belly. 

Di -axkmopoNn, Pilule, are compoſed of aloes, trochiſci 
diarrhoadon, wormwood leaves, maſtich, and rock-falt 
They frit purge, then fortify the flomach, promote di— 
geſtion, and prevent a ſtinking breath. But all thetec 
compohtions are out of uſe at prelent. 

DIARRHOEA, Aa, 57:2, in Medicine, a looſeneſs, or flux 
of the belly; or a proftute evacuation of liquid excre- 
ments by {lool. | 
The word is formed of the Greek dia, through, and geen, 
to flow. 

The word in general is uſed for any kind of flux of 
the belly : but properly for that wherein the humour, or 
excrement, flows out either pure, or mixed, with or 
without pain, 10 a fluid ate. 

The ,,, looleneſs, or purging of the bowels, as it 
is uſually called by us, is properly an increaſed periſtal- 
tic motion of the guts, by means of which nature at- 
tempts to throw off a mucuus or bilious matter lodged in 
too great a quantity in the primæ vie, and diſturbing her 
regular OPErations. 

Diurrh&eas are of divers kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the di- 
verſity of the excrements; ſome being bilious, ſome 
ſcrous, ſome pituitous, and ſome purulent. 

The purulent always ariſe from ſome abſceſs burſt in the 
body; the relt cither from morbid humours irntating the 
ntcllincs, aud expreſſing the juices out of the adjacent 
parts; or from a laxneſs of the inteſtinal fibres; or an 
extraordinary fermentation in the blood, whereby it dif- 
charges its excrements into the inteſtines. 

this diſorder is attended with pain, it is ſometimes 
called a colic. When the evacuations are fluid, but 
partly indigeſted, it is called caliaca paſſis. When the 
aliment is carricd through the bowels, and ejected in an 
indigelted ſtate, or nearly fo, it is called /tenteria; all 
which arc only 4ifferent degrees of the fame diſorder, 

D1aRRKHOEA, Signs of a. The ſigns which precede a diar- 
lau of any kind are uſually a tenſive pain and rumbling, 
and noiſe in the abdomen, and pungent acute pains, 
particularly about the region of the navel. The appetite 
1% uſually very bad in the beginning of a dzarrbon, and 
in its future ſtages the ſtrength fails; and the longer it 
continues, the worſe ſymptoms it brings on: a teneſmus 
is One common complaint, and the head is weakened 
and aches at times; and, finally, an internal heat is 
felt, which is a very bad ſymptom, and threatens miſ- 
chicts of various kinds. | 

DiARRHOEAS, Perſons mſi ſubyject to. The imple diarrhea, 
in which a mucous and ſerous matter is voided, is prin— 
cipally a diſeaſe incident to people of phlegmatic habits, 
whole ſtools, re generally watery. When this kind of 
diarrhea obſerves any regular period, it is a lign of a 
ſanguine temperament in the perſon. The bilious diay- 
+ {1445 are molt frequent with perſons of choleric habits; 
and the critical d in fevers uſually happen to 
jerions f a fanguine one. Perſons of tender aud deli- 


cate conſtitutions, it they walk about a room when hot 


\ 
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with their fect naked, are uſually aſfeQed afterwards 
with a ſimple drarrboa. f Fonts 
DiARRKMHOEHAS, Ce ef. The immediate cauſc IS writ a 
tion in the inteſtines. Among the principal cauſcs of 
this preternatural irritation, may be reckoned the ludden 
repreſſion of ſweats in a morning, while the perſon is in 
bed: it is a ſtanding obſervation, that ſuch as perſpire 
but little, are ever ſubject to a diarrhea; and on the 
contrary, people who perſpire much are commonly coſ- 
tive. . 
Crude foods, and ſuch as are diſſicult of digeſtion, often 
throw people into diorrhoas, as alſo over-fat mcato, eſpe- 
cially if perſons drink much after them; and nothing fo 
frequently as the free eating of ſummer-ſruits, eſpecially 
if the perfon chance to ſwallow a quantity of any thing 
liquid ſoon after them. 
Feculent or fermenting liquors will alſo do it, and 
ſometimes the drinking cold liquors in a large quantity, 
or even the external cold; but in this caſe the tender 
habit of the patient is as much to be accuſed as any 
thing. 
The chuſe of a lienteric diarrhea ig principally the cica- 
trizing of the bowels aſter their eroſion in a dyſentery, in 
which the lacteal veſſels have been allo injured. The 
coeliac diarrhea is uſually laid upon a fault in the fto- 
mach; but it is as often owing to an obilruction of the 
lacteal veſſels, as to a weaknets of that organ. Lhe cho- 
leric 4iar7haa is uſually occationed by an eftubon of a 
larger portion than uſual of bile into tlie inteſtines, and 
this is often occanoned by a violent fit of pation in the 
perſon. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 553, 
Baglivi mentions die , as one uival great elect of 
grief; as likewiſe of immoderate anger; without hic! 
a ſever would, in theſe cafes, be produced. 


the greateſt contequence when improperly treated, or 
Taſhly and ſuddenly ſtopped by Opiates and altringents. 
On the contrary, the-whole courte of a imple dtr hen, 
if nature be left to herfelf, is attended with no danger. 
When the moſt ſimple, and, in itlelf, innocent dar bac: 
is treated in that manner, the conſequences arc violent 
and pungent pains in the abdomen z and, in old people 
eſpecially, a tran{lation of the maiter which nature wou!d 
have carricd off by that ſoft way, 40 the head and brealt ; 
whence vertigoes and ſuifocative catarrhs are often 
brought on, and the perſons die ſuddenly, and as it is 
ſuppoſed of apoplexies., ' The danger of itopping a bilicus 
diarrh&a is (till greater, for the frequent conſequcuce of 
this is a cauſus cr other violent fever of that kind; but 
the greatett danger of all attends the ſtopping of a critical 
diarrh&a. The ſymptomatic diar has in the fmall-pox, 
meaſles, and purple levers, are often ot fatal conicquence. 
Periodic diarrheas, if nature be left to herſelf, ate al- 
ways ſalutary. Ihe bmple henteric and cœliac diarrhwuas 
uſually give way eaſily to medicines; and the choleric 
are of no dangerous conlequence, unleis they are attended 
with a fever. Finally, it is to be obſerved, that any di- 
arrh&a continuing an immoderate time, will by degrees 
waſte the {trength, and throw the patient into a flow 
fever aud an atrophy. | 
DiakkHortas, Method of curing. In a ſimple diarrhea, 
the firit intention is to incide and attenuate the mucous 
matter, and then to abſterge it by digellive, reſolvent, 
and colliquating medicines; ſuch are the bitters and 
aromatics, with ſome of the aciid ones, as the roots of 
gentian, arum, and zedoary, together with ginger, ga- 
langals, and the aromatic ſeeds. Theſe may be alliſted 
by the digellive ſalts, as cream of tartar, ar canum dupli- 
calum, and vitriolated tartar, with the fixed ſalts of 
worm wood, and the like. Jo theſe may be added, occa- 
ſionally, the digeſtive and attenuating gums, as ammoni— 
acum, and the like; and, in ſome cales, it is proper to 
reduce the vicious matter into a ſort of pulpy confiltence. 
This is to be done by the abtorbents, as ciabs-eyes, and 
the like, When there is a quantity of a bilious matter 
mixed with this, the admixture of ſmall doſes of uitre 
with the other medicines is of great eſfect; and when tae 
peccant matter is by this means prepared for evacuation, 
nature is to be afſiited in her attempt to throw it off by 
this proper paſſage, by ſmall doſes of gently laxative me- 
dicines, ſuch as rhubarb, and the like. After this, if 
the motion of the bowels doth not abate and come to its 
uſual ſtandard on their being thus eaſed of their load, 
theſe Fmptons are to be taken off by gentle ailringents, 
For thuugh thele motions were no way to be impeded, 
when nature meant them for the throwing off what ot— 
fended her, and were ſalutary in that ſtate; yet when 
they remain atter the end is obtained, they are to be con— 
ſidered as a difeaſe, The medicines proper on this occa- 
fon are dricd quinces, the abſorbent powders, ſuch as 
red coral, and the like, gentle opiates, and the aſtrin— 


— 


gent ſyrups of cinnamon, and the like; and finally the 
| cure 


D1iarrmHoras, Pronoftics in. All diarrbaas are diſcaſes of 
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cure is to be completed by reſtoring the bowels to their 
que tone by gentle chalybeates. 

Putrid diarrhzar, which often occur, in the laſt ſtage of 
malignant fevers, have been checked, and in ſome cafes 
removed by injecting clyſters of fixed a1R every two or 
three hours, and by ſupplying the patient plentifully 
with water impregnated with this air. Prieſtley on Air, 
Appendix, containing Obſervations of Dr. Percival, p. 


304, &Cc. 


The lienteric and cceliac diatrhæas require the ſame me- 
thod of treatment with the ſimple, except that in the lien- 
teric a vomit in the beginning is uſually very proper: but 
in the celiac, when there is an obſtruction in the lacteal 
veſſels, a vomit has no uſe; but the reſolvents, aperients, 


and laxatives alone, are to be depended upon. 


Periodic diarrhæas are to be treated in this manner like 
the ſimple ones, and nature is to be aſſiſted, not checked, 
in her operations in them. In theſe caſes a medicated 
wine prepared with rhubarb, gentian, zedoary, and 
black hellebore, is a very evaluable medicine. When 
worms are ſuſpected to be in the caſe, as they very fre- 
quently are, the uſual anthelmintics are to be joined to 
the medicines before directed. 

The critical and ſemicritical, as well as ſymptomatic di 


arrhaeas in fevers, are to be treated as directed under the 
ſevers to which they belong; and the icteric diarrhea, 


in which the ſtools are white as in the jaundice, is to be 


treated as the jaundice. See FFvVER, INFANT, WoRms, 
„ | 

In the cure of diarrhzas, from whatever cauſe they ariſe, 
the ſtomach muſt be corroborated, and ſudorifics are to 
be mixed with abſorbents. The patient is to drink ſpar- 
ingly. His common drink may be the white decoction, 
or Camomile tea, and his diet preparations of rice. 


Quince and wine burnt with aromatics is good. Wain- 


right obſerves, that a flannel ſhirt contributes much 
to the cure of an habitual diarrhea, Dr. Fothergil has 


publithed obſervations on the cure of diarrboas by ſmall 


doſes of ipecacuanha, and directed the mode of admini- 
ſtering it, in the London Med. Obfſ &c. vol. vi. p. 186. 


DIARTHROSIH, in Znatcmy, a kind of articulation, or 
juncture of the bones, which being pretty lax, affords 


room ſor a maniſeſt motion. See ARTICULATION. 
The word comes from dia, and apizer, juntture, aſſem- 
blage. ; f | 
It is oppoſed to ſynarthroſis, wherein the articulation is 
ſo clote, that there is no ſenſible motion at all. 

In the dia» th, or moveable articulations of the bones, 
the pieces are really ſeparated, and the parts in which 


they touch are each of them covered by a ſmooth carti- 


lage, by means of which they eaſily flide over one an- 
other; whercas in the ſynarthtoſis, or immoveable arti- 
culation, the pieces are joined together in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the parts in which they touch have nothing 
particular in their ſurface, and cannot flide upon one 
another. a ' 7; | 
the a tbr fo is either manifeſt with large motion, or 
obſcure with ſmall motion. The former kind of dar- 
eit is of three kinds: 1. When the head of the bone 
is big and leng, and the cavity that receives it, deep 3 
i is called enarthre/ts, or orbicular dierthrefis : ſuch is 
that of the thigh, with the hip. 2. When the head of 
the bone is flat, and the cavity that receives it, ſuperſi- 
cial; it is called arthrodza, and planifurm diarthrof:s : 
ſuch is that of the jaws, with the bones of the temples. 
2, When two bones receive each other reciprocally, and 
Arc moverble in each other; it is called ginghymus, and 
alternative or reciprocal diarthro/rs : thus the cubitus re- 
ceives the radius, at the ſame time that the radius re- 
Ccives the cubitus. | 


Drasrukosts Harth oidalis, called alſo amphiar threfrs, is 


a kind of neutral, or dubious articulation z being neither 
Thus the articulations of the ribs with the vertebræ, and 
abſciutely diarthrees, as not having a manifeſt motion; nor 
ablotutely Harthreſis, as not being quite immoveable. 
thote of the bones of the carpus, and ta! ſus, among each 
other, are /ynarthroidal dtarthroſes. 


DIARY, a term ſometimes uſed for a journal, or day- 


book, containing an account of every day's proccedings. 
Thus we ſay 4taries of the weather, &. 


Drary fover, is a fever of one day. See EPHEMERA» 
DLIASCUISM, Draſchiſma, in Miſic, the diſterence be- 


tween the comma and enharmonic dieſis. This is ex- 
preſſed by the ratio 4945, f 

Mr. Euler has taken this term in the ſenſe here mentioned. 
Others call it the leſter comma. The octave contains 
61 diaſchiſms nearly. Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muſic. p. 


107 & 112 See COMMA. 


DIASCORDIUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of eleCtary, firſt 


deſcribed by Fracaſtorius, and denominated from /cor- 
dium, which is a chief ingredient therein. It is alſo 
called confectio Fracaſtorit. 


The other ingredients are red roſes, bole, ſtorax, cinna- 
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mon, caſſia lignea, dittany, tormentil roots; biſtort; 
gentian, galbanum, amber, terra ſigillata, opium, long 
pepper, ginger, mel roſatum, and Malmſey wine. 

It is an aſtringent, and is uſed againſt malignant fevers, 
the plague, worms, the colic, and to provoke ſleep, and 
reſiſt putreſaction. 


DIASEBESTEN, in Pharmacy, a ſoft purgative electary, 


whereof ſebeſtens are the baſis. 

The other ingredients are prunes, tamarinds, juices of 
iris, anguria, and mercurialis, penidics, ſimple diapru- 
num, violet-ſeed, the four cold ſeeds, and diagrydium. 
It is good in intermitting and continued fevers, appcaſes 


thirſt, promotes ſleep, and expels the morbid humours 
by urine. 


DIASENNA, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative electary, thus 


called from enn, which is its baſe. 

The other ingredients are ſugar-candy, cinnamon, lapis 
lazuli, ſilk, cloves, galanga minor, black pepper, nat- 
dus Indica, feed of baſilicum, flowers of cloves, carda- 
moms, ſaffron, ginger, zedoary, roſemary flowers, long 
pepper, lapis Armenus, and honey. 

Dinſenna eaſes and comforts the melancholic and ſplene- 


tic; and is good againſt all diſeaſes ariſing from an atra- 
bilts. 


DIASIA, Alasia, in Antiquity, a (eſtival at Athens in ho- 


nour of Jupiter, ſurnamed Meruxicc, i. e. the prepitionus. 
Pott. Archæol. lib. ii. cap. 20. 


DIAS PFASIS, ſrom gr, I fot aport, a word uſed by 


the writers in medicine in many diſteent ſenſes. It is 
frequently uſed as a name for that ſeparation of the bones, 
when they naturally recede from one another. Some- 
times i: is uſed as the term for an interitice, as that be- 
tween the wha and radius, or between the ti and Hula. 
Sometimes it is put for a diſtention of the muſcles in 
convulſions; and, when applied to the ſtomach, it is 
made to hgnify an inclination to vomit. 


DIASTEM, Draftema, in Mufic, a name the ancients gave 


to a ſimple interval, in contradiſtinction to a compound 
interval, which they call a „hem. 

Ariſtoxenus enumerates many differences of intervals: 
ſuch as greater or leſs; conſonant, or diſſonant; com- 
pounded, or uncompounded; related to one genus, or 
to another; laſtly, rational or irrational. Ariſtox, ap. 
Wallis. Append. ad Ptolem. Harmon. p. 154. 
Muſicians divide intervals into two kinds: one of them 
called em, which is to contain at leaſt two intervals in 
any kind of muſic whatever; but many contain more. 
The other, called dia/lem, is a mere, or ſingle interval; 


the proper ſignification of the Greek Zarnua, being 
interval. 


DIAS TOLE, in Anatomy, expreſſes that motion of the 


heart, and arteries, whereby thoſe parts dilate, or diſtend 
themſelves: the other oppoſite motion being called the 
Jy/lole of the heart and artcries; wherein they contract 
themſelves. See ARTERY, and HEART. 

The word is Greek, formed from the verb Nassen, 
to ſeparate, open, late. 

Phe diaſtole of the heart is properly the receſs of the pa- 
rietes of the two ventricles from each other; or the en- 
largement of their cavities, and diminution of their 
lengths, and their proximation to a ſpherical form. 

The diaſtole, or dilatation of the heart, ariſes from the 
blood being brought, by the veins, into its ventricles ; 
and that of the arteries, from the blood being thrown 
into their cavities by the contraction of the heart. So 
that the diele of the heart, and arteries, is not effected 
at the ſame time; the dia/tole of the heart happening 
when the arteries is contracted, and that of the arteries 
when the heart is contracted. 

What we call the beating of the pulſe is only the diaſtole 
of the arteries. 
The lungs and breaſt have likewiſe their ſyſtole and dia- 
Hole; fo has the brain. 

The true cauſe of the 4:a//ole of the heart was not well 
accounted for before Dr. Drake: that the heart is a 
muſcle, is made evident beyond all doubt by Dr. Lower; 
and that the motion of all muſcles conſiſt in conſtriction, 
is not to be doubted. By ſuch means the ſyſtole is eaſily 
accounted for. ; 
But inaſmuch as the heart has no antagoniſt muſcle, the 
diaſloſe has puzzled men of the greateſt genius, Dr. 
Lower unhappily attributes it to a motion ot reltitution. 
A nullo enim cordig motu, niſt tenſionem cjus remittente, & ab 
irruente ſanguine, diaſtole, ejus libratis vicibus ſuccedit. 
De Corde, p. 75. 

Mr. Cowper accounts for the 4% from the analog 
the heart of an animal bears to the pendulums of thoſe 
artificial automata, clocks and watches: its motion, he 
ſays, 1s performed like that of other mulcles, the blood 
doing the othce of a pondus or weight. 

Both theſe notions Dr. Drake refutes; and with great 
reaſon and probability maintains the weight of the at- 
moſphere to be the pondus, or counterpoiſe, to the con- 
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vractile force of the heart. He has found that reſpira- | 


tion has an effect upon the heart in this ſenſe which had 
not been underſlood before. The ſyſtole being the 
proper motion of the heart, a ſtate of contraftion by 


means of that ſyſtole mult needs be its natural ſtate, aud 


conſequently no motion of reſtitution natural, and with- 
out external violence it could have no 4ta/tole at all. 
This will appear more plain, if we conſider the cireum- 


ſtances of the heart, and its motion as a muſcle, with | 


reſpect to other muſcles. That contraction is the pro- 
er action and natural ſtate of all muſcles, is evident 
4 experience as well as from reaſon : for if any muſcle 
be freed from the power of its antagoniſt, it is immedi- 
ately contracted; and is not by any aQtion of the will 
or ſpirits to be reduced to a ſtate of dilatation 3 thus it 
the muſeuli flexores of any joint be divided, the extenſorcs 
of that joint, the oppoſite muſcles to the flexores, being 
freed from the contrary action of their antagoniſts, will 
exert themſelves; the joint will be extended without the 
conſent of the will, and it will continue in that poſture : 
and, on the other hand, if the extenſors are divided, the 
contractors will of themſelves exert their force, and the 
limb will be contracted without the conſent of the will, 
and it will continue in this poſture. It is very evident 
from all this, that the muſcles of the human body have 
no reſtitutionary power of their own, but that all power 
of this kind in them is derived from the action of their 
antagoniſts, by which they are balanced : thus likewiſe 
the ſphinQters of the gula, ants, and wefica, having no 
proper antagoniſls, are always in a ſtate of contraction, 
and ſuffer nothing to paſs through them, but what is 
forced on by the action of other ſtronger muſcles; 
which, though not properly antagoniſts to theſe, yet, 
on all neceſſary occaſions, perform the office of ſuch. 
The heart is a ſolitary muſcle : it has no antagoniſt, and 
is not under the direction of the will: as it performs allo 
no voluntary motion, it in all things, approaches more to 
the nature of the ſphincter muſcle-, than to any kind 
beſides; but, in its conſtant actions of contraction and 
dilatation, it differs exceedingly from all the muſcles of 
the body. This reciprocal motion of the heart has given 
the learned abundance of trouble, who finding nothing 
peculiar in the ſtructure which ſhould occaſion it, nor 
any antagoniſt whoſe relation ſhould produce it, have 
been extremely perplexed to find out the cauſe of it. 
Lower having proved the heart a muſcle, and eſtabliſhed 
the manner of its muſcular motion, takes notice of no 
farther aſſiſtance that it receives for the performing this, 
than what it has from the brain, by means of the eighth 
pair of nerves. Borelli, in his Animal Oeconomy, com- 
putes the motive power of the heart to be equal to, at 
leaſt, that of a weight of three thouſand pounds. The 
obſtacles to the motion of the blood, through the ar- 
terics, he eſteems equivalent to one hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds, which is ſixty times as much as he rates 
the force of the heart at; then deducting forty-five thou- 
ſand pounds, for the adventitious help of the muſcular 
elaſtic coat of the arterics, he leaves the heart, with 
the full force of three thouſand pounds, to overcome the 
reſiſtance of a hundred and thirty-five thouland pounds; 
that is, with one, to remove forty-five. This ſtupen- 
dous cleft, he fatishes himſelf with aſcribing to the 
energy of pereuſhon; but, had he proceeded in his cal- 
culation to the veins,” which he allows to contain con- 
ſtantly a quantity of blood quadruple to the contents of 
the arteries, and to which this energy of percuſſion does 
not either reach at all, or but very languidly, he might 
probably have ſeen a neceſlity of ſome other expedient, 
to remove ſo inſuperable a diſſiculty. 
But not to inſiſt regularly on the exaAneſs of this com- 
puration, we may allow a much greater deduCtion than 
would be juſtifiable, without leſſening the difficulty. 
Dr. Lower, notwithſtanding the care and ſagacity with 
which he examined this ſubject, ſeems to have overlooked 
tomething of very great moment, in the explication of 
the action of. the . for though it ſhould be granted, 
that the muſcular fibres of the heart, aQted by the nerves, 
are the immediate inſtruments of its ſyſtole or contrac- 
tion, yet it mult not be denied, that the intercoſtal 
muſcles and diaphragm are of great ſervice, to aid and 
facilitate this contraction, by opening a paſſage for the 
blood through the lungs, which denied, would be an 
invincible obſtacle: neither do the lungs promote the 
motions of the heart in that way only, 2 the manner 
in which they aſſiſt the heart in its contraction, will ap- 
pear manifeſtly, if we conſider the different poſture, ſi- 


tuation, and capacity of the blood-veſlels of the lungs 


in the ſeveral times of elevation and depreſſion of the 
co/l&. 

The pulmonary artery riſes from the right ventricle of 
the heart, and runs in ore trunk, till it comes to the 
aſpcra arteria, where it is divided, and ſends a branch 
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along with each diviſion of the aſpera ar{eria; according 
to all the minuteſt ſubdiviſions of which it is alſo ſubdi- 
vided, accompanying all the bronchi in their paſſage 
through the lungs. Fs 

The pulmonary vein, which empties itſelf into the left 
ventricle of the heart, ſpreads itfelf on the er ar ter a 
and Bron hi, and continues its progreſs in the fame man- 
ner in which the artery does: The neceflary conſequence 
of this diſpoſition is, that this artery and vein, being 
co- extended with, and faſtened to the bronchi, mult needs 
ſuffer ſuch alteration of ſuperficial dimenſions, as the 
brinchi do in the elevation and depreſſion of the cg; 
while the ribs are in a ſtate of depreſſion, whether be- 
fore commerce with the external air, or after the annu- 
lar cartilages of the bronrhi ſink into one another, and by 
that means their dimenſions are exceedingly contracted ; 
in conformity to this condition of the Lronchi, the pulmo- 
nary artery and vein muſt likewiſe either by means of 
their muſcular coats contract themſelves to the fame di- 
menſions. or lie in folds or cotrugations, which is much 
leſs probable. 

On the other hand, when the rins are elevated, and the 
diaphragm bears downward, the air ruſhing into the 
lungs, ſhoots out the cartilaginous rings, and divaricates 
the branches of the trachea, and by them extends and 
divaricates the ſeveral diviſions of the pulmonary artery 
and veins, and thereby lengthens and enlarges their ca- 
vities. This enlargement of their cavities is very conſi- 
derable, not only upon the ſcore of the addition which 
they receive in length thereby, but alſo on account of 
their divarication; for whereas, when the ribs are de— 
preſſed, and the lungs ſubſide, the blood-veſſels are not 
only contracted, but their branches which are exceed- 
ing numerous, approach one another, and he in juxta- 
poſition, by which their cavities are very much com- 
preſſed and ftraitened : when the ribs are elevated, and 
the lungs turgid with air, not only the fibres, by which 
their coats in the oppoſite ſtate were contracted, are ex- 
tended, but thoſe innumerable veſlele, which lying be- 
fore in lines almoſt contiguous to one another, com- 
preſſed each other, making an acute angle at their junc- 
tures, are divaricated and feparated from cach other, 
and make an obtule one, whereby their channels arc 
widened. 

Thus a paſſage is opened for the blood from the right 
ventricle of the heart to the left, through the lungs, to 
which it could not otherwiſe paſs; and the oppolition, 
which the blood contained in that ventricle muſt other- 
wiſe have had made to its conſtriction, is taken off, and 
the ſyſtole thereby faciiitated : nor is this all, for the 
diaflole being cauſed, as is certainly and demonſtrably the 
cate by the force of the blood ruſhing into the ventri- 
cles, this ampliation and extenfion of the pulmonary ar- 
te ry is a fort of check or counterpoife to it, and prevents 
an endeavour towards two contrary actions at once, 
which would neceſſarily fruſtrate both: for the heart 
being a ſpringy and compreſſible body, whoſe proper 
action, which is contraction, depends upon the influx 
of certain fluids into its fibres and fubſltance ; and con- 
taining beſide a fluid in its ventricles or great cavities, 
in one of which is the mouth of this artery, the action 
of this veſſel muſt, in a great meaſure, reſemble that of a 
ſyringe, whoſe extremity is unmerſed in water; the 
enlargement or expanſion of he channels of the artery 
antwering to the drawing of the entbelus, as the conſtric- 
tive motion of the muſcle of the heart Coes to the preſſurt 
of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of tlc water, the one 
making way tor the fluid, and the other forcing it to flow 
where the reſiſtance is leaſt. In this ſenſe we may allow 
a ſort of attraction to the pulmonary artery, depending 
wholly upon the action of the intercoſtal muſcles, and 
diaphragm, which we mult therefore conſcis to be very 
ſerviceable and inſtrumental in promoting the ſyſtole of 
the heart. Phil. Tranſ. N 281. p. 1222. See HEART. 

It has long been known, that the dura mater has a ſyſtole 
and digſiole, exactly correſponding io tho of the heart. 
But its cauſe was not fo well known. Dr. Ridley, in 
the Philoſoph. 'Tranſatt. Abr. vol v. p. 199, &c. bav- 
ing bored a hole in the upper part of the bregma of a dog, 
firſt perceived the alternate vibrations of the dura mater; 
then, continuing the hole to the brain, hie ſound both 
by his eyes, and even afterwards by touch, very ſenſibly, 
that there was a like briſk fyſtole and dinſlole of the 
brain. M. de la Mure, in 1752, made feveral experi- 
ments with dogs, both living and dead, in order to in— 
veſtigate the cauſe of this motion of the brain; from 
which he inſers that the true cauſe is the reflux of the 
blood towards the brain, aud that this reflux is owing to 
the preſſure of the lungs on the veins of the thorax, in 
reſpiration. Encycl. See BRAIN, and DURA mate. 


Dias rort, in Grammer, a figure wheieby a ſyllable na- 


turally ſhort is made long. 
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Thus it is that Virgil begins a verſe with the word 7talus, 
the firſt ſyllable whereof is naturally ſhort, 
DIASTY LE, from Ja, and cudog, @ pillar, in the Ancient 

Architecture, an edifice, where the columns ſtand at ſuch 
a diſtance from one another, that three diameters, or 
Gx modules, are allowed for the intercolumniation. See 

Tab. Archit. fig. 40. D. in the plan of the Baſilic. 

DIASURMUS, Araovpues from , and cue, I draw, 
in Rh:toric, a hgure whereby we ſhortly anſwer, or ra- 
ther evade, a thing which it would be tedious to reply 
ro in form. 

E. gr. What matters it to reply to an argument foreign to the 
urpoſe ? | 
Diat ESSARON, in Pharmacy, a ſort of theriaca, thus 
called, becauſe it conſiſted of four ingredients, which are 
roots of ariſtolochia and gentian, | bay-berries and 

myrrh. 

The word is Greek, compounded of 1a, and Teggaga, 
four, q. d. a compeſition of four drugs. 
It is alſo called theriaca pauperum, becauſe made at a very 
eaſy expence, and in a ſhort time. It is good againſt 
ſtingings of venomous beaſts, epilepſes, convulſions, 
colics, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote the 
menſes. 

D1aTESSARON, in the Ancient Muſic, a concord, or har- 
monical interval, compoſed of one greater tone, one 
leſſer, and one greater ſemi-tone; its proportion being 
as 4 to 3. 

In the modern muſic, it is called a perfect fourth. 

Many muſical writers have rejefted the diatefſaron from 
the claſs of conſonances; Others have retained it as a 
ſecondary or imperſect concord ;, urging that it is only 
a concord when the harmony conſiſts of two parts, but 
not by itſelf ; and that if it were a perfect conſonance, 
the replicate of it would be a conſonance likewiſe ; 
whereas the ear can hardly endure it. Thus they (ay, 
whenever a ſound is a perfect conſonance with its uniſon, 
the replicate of that ſound will alſo be a conſonance, as 
ie the caſe with the diapente and diapaſon, whoſe repli- 
cates, viz. the 15th and the 12th, which are the diapaſon 
and diapente compounded, are not leſs grateful to the 
ear than the radical ſounds themſeives : but the diapaſon 
and diateſſaron compounded in the 1ith, do not make a 
conſonance. See Hawkins's Hiſt. Muſ. vol. ii. p. 192. 
and vol. iii. p 134+ | 

DIATHESIS, from Jiaritrui, I diſpoſe, a term uſed by 
ſome writers in the ſame ſenſe with conſtitution ; and 
by others for a diſpoſition of the blood to a faulty ſtate. 

DIA'TONIC, ſrom , and Toves, tone, an epithet given 
to the common muſic, as it proceeds by tones, or de- 
grees, both aſcending and deſcending. 
Authors divide the genera or kinds of muſic into dia- 
tonic, chromatic, and enharmonic, 
The diatonic genus was by the ancients divided into two 
ſpecies ; the molle, and the intenſum. The laſt is in 
daily praftice. Ir is commonly ſaid to conſiſt of two 
tones and a ſemi-tone: but, to ſpeak exactly, it con- 
ſiſts of a ſemi-tone major, a tone minor, and a tone 
major, X | 

We tind it accurately defined by Didymus, in Ptolemy's 

Harmonics, publiſhed by Dr. Wallis. Vide Wallis, 

Oper. vol. iii. p. 92. 

mus expreſſes its intervals, are, 1 X N x „ = 3. 

Ptolemy, indeed, makes the diatonicum intenſum to be 

expreſſed by „ Xx $ X „ = $3; but it is plain, this 

is only tranſpoling the tones major and minor, which 
makes no eſſential difference, nor is it ſuſſicient to con- 
ſlitute a new ſpecies. But the firlt of the before men- 
tioned ſpecies, the diatenicum molle, has not, till lately, 
been accurately defined by any author. Its component 
intervals, according to Dr. Pepuſch, are, the ſemi-tone 
major, an interval compoſed of two femi-tones minor, 
and the complement of theſe two to the fourth; which 
complement is equal to a tone major, and an enharmo- 

nic dieſis. i 

Beſides the two ſpecies of the diatenic mentioned by 

Ariſtoxenus and Euclid, Ptolemy and other ancient 

mulicians have left us ſeveral different diatonic diviſions 

of the tetrachord; ſuch are the diatonic of Archytas, of 

Eratoſthenes, and of Didymus, which laſt agrees per- 

fectly with the truth of mulical proportions. Ptolemy 

himſelf gives us no leſs than five different diatonics by 
the names of molle, tonicum, diatonicum, intenſum, aquabile, 

Sce GENUS. 

But, except one (the ixtenſum), they are all inconſiſtent 

with the true theory of mulic ; which admits of no 

numbers, or proportions, but 2, 3. and 5, and ſuch as 
ariſe from theſe primes. Indeed, Ptolemy's tetrachords 
are ſo miſ-tuned, that Salinas has charged him with 

having had no ear. Vide Phil. Tranſ. N 481. 

Diatonic muſic only allows of three degrees z the greater 

and leſſer tone, and the greacer ſemi-tone. 
Vol. II. Nv» 97. . 


The numbers by which Didy- 
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Hence diatonic muſic appears the moſt natural, and of 
conſequence is the moſt ancient, 3 *% 
In the diatonic muſic there is a tone between every two; 
notes, except between i and fa, aud /i and ut, where 
there is only a greater ſemi-tone. | 5 

DIATONUM, Aareon, in the Ancient Muſic, is uſed for 
the diatonic genus. See D1ATONrc. 1 - » 

DIATRATA, a word uſed by Pliny, and other of the 
ancient Romans, to expreſs a ſort of cups and vaſes 
which were of great value, and only ſeen at the tables of 
the great. They were pellucid and coloutleſs, and cut 
into various forms, and were often engraven upon with 
figures expreſſive of the deeds of honour of the family 
who poſſeſſed them. The firſt diatrætæ were made of 
pure cryſtal of the rock, and the working of theſe ren- 
dered them very expenſive; but afterwards they were 
made of common white glaſs, and ſunk greatly in their 
price and value. The ancients were very ;nice in their- 
diſtinctions of the ſeveral kinds of eryſtal. They termed 
the pureſt and fineſt of all acentatum, and the others, 
which were ſubject to blemiſhes and foulneſſes of ſeveral 
kinds, they called by names expreffive of them. There 
was nothing they ſo much feared in the pieces they ſe- 
lected for this work, as what they called an over-hard- 
neſs, that is, a brittleneſs, which made the veſſel often 
fly under the engraver's tool, after it, had been formed 
into ſhape at a great expence : for this reaſon they were 
cautious of uſing the very brighteſt and cleareſt maſſes; 
for they often ſound thoſe ſucceed beſt, which had ſome 
of thoſe flaws which we call hairs in them, Theſe they 
thought the toughelt pieces of cryſtal, and theſe flaws 
they eaſily concealed among the ſtrokes of their work. 
See NUBEs and SAL. 

DIATRAGACANTH, in Pharmacy, is a name applied to 
certain powders, whereof gum tragacanth is the baſe. 
There are two kinds, cid and Hot. 

Powder of cold diatragacanth, is compoſed of the gums 
tragacanth and Arabic, liquorice, ſtarch, white poppy- 
ſeed, and the four great cold ſeeds. lt is good to thicken 
and ſoften the too ſharp and ſubtile ſerous humours 
falling on the breaſt, to aſſuage coughs, and to promote 
ſpitting. | 

— of hot diatragacanth, is compoſed of gum traga- 
canth, cinnamon, hyſſop, almonds, linſeed, fenugreek, 
liquorice, and ginger. It is good againſt aſthmas, to pro- 
mote expectoration, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and aſſiſt 
digeſtion, X 

DIA CRIBE, from #1a7pi6, 1 delay, denotes a continued 
diſcourle. 

DIA FYPOSIS, Alarme, in Rhetoric, the lively de- 
ſcription of a thing, ſetting it, as it were, before the 
eyes of the audience. Thus Cicero, vii. in Ver. To/e 
inflammatus ſcelere, & furere, in forum venit; ardebant 
ocult ; toto ex ore crudelitas eminebat, Cc. 

DIAUGOPHRAGMIA, in Natural! Hiſtory, a genus of 

ſeptariæ, whoſe ſepta are of ſpar, with an admixture of 
cryſtal, which being ſometimes alſo mixed among the 
matter of the tali, renders the whole more bright and 
gloſſy. See SEPTARIA. 
Of this genus we have the following ſpecies: 1. The 
ſerrugineous red diaugophragmium, with browniſh yellow 
partitions. 2. The browniſh yellow dzaugophragmium, 
with whitiſh partitions. 3. The bluiſh white diaugo- 
phragmium, with ſtraw- coloured partitions. Vide Hill, 
Hist. Fofl. p. 522. 

DLAULION, from a, and aug, a flute, in Antiquity, a 
deſignation given to a performance on the ancient ſtage 
with the flute alone, 

DIAULODROMI, Awaunctpouer, from Hravncs, and Jo- 
cog, courſe, in Antiguity, thoſe racers who turned round 
the meta, or goal, and finiſned their courſe at the career, 
or place of ſtarting. The diax/adromi always took a ſhort 
breathing or reſt, when they arrived at the meta, before 
they ſet out again for the career. 

DIAULOS, from ig, twice, and avian, flation, in Anti- 
guity, the name of a particular kind of race, wherein the 
racers always returned to the place from whence they 
ſtarted, and were called DIAULODROMI. 

DiavLos is uſed to ſignify a diſtance of two ſtadia. 

DIAZEUCTIC, from Fiatewyruws I digjoin, or ſeſui- 

ottave, tone, in the Ancient Greece Muſic, was that which 
disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it, and which 
being joined to cither, made a fifth, 
This in their muſic was from meſe to parameſe; that is, in 
ours, from A to B: ſuppoſing mi to ſtand in B/ mi. 
They allowed to this diazenelie tone, which is our tone 
major or la, mi, the proportion of 9 to 8, as being the 
unalterable difference of diapente and diatefſaron. 

DIBBLE, from dip/e/, Du. a /harp point, among Gardeners, 
the name of the ſetting-itick, or tool, wherewith they 

ſet plants; ordinary made of the handle of an old 


lpade. 
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Dic, in Law, 2 tally for accounts, by the number off 


tallies, cuts, or notches. 

DICE, among Gameſtert, certain cubical pieces of bone or 
ivory, marked with dots on each of their fares, from 
one to fix, according to the number of their ſides. 
Sharpers have ſeveral ways of falſifying dice: 1. by ſtick- 
ing a hog's briſtle into them, fo as to make them run high 

or low as they pleaſe; 2. by drilling and loading them 

with quick-filver ; which trick is diſcovered by holding 
them gently between two diagonal corners ; when, if 
Falſe, the heavy fide will turn always downwards: 3. by 

filing the rounding them. But all theſe methods fall 

far ſhort of the arts of the. dice-makers ſome of whom 
are ſo dextrous, that ſharping gameſters will give any 
money for ſuch dice. 
Dice pay a large TAM - duty and are prohibited to be 
imported. 

Dice marle, in Huſbandry. See Marie. 

DICER ATION, in the //riters of Medicine, a name given 
to a collyrium mentioned by Celſus, and thus named 
from xs, 4 horn, burnt hartſhorn being a principal 
ingredient in it. . 

DICHORZAUS, in Poetry, the foot of a Latin verſe con- 
ſiſting of four ſyllables ; of which the firſt is long, the 
next ſhort, the third long, and the laſt ſhort, It is a 
double choræus, as camprobare. 

DICHOTOMY, % dien, a term uſed by aſtronomers for 
that phaſis, or appearance of the moon, wherein ſhe 1s 
biſected, or ſhews juſt half her diſk, or circle ; or when 
ſhe is in the beginning of her firſt and laſt quarter, 

The word is Greek, formed of ;yoropuew, J bijef?, or 
tht into two; of Hig, twice, and Tewre, I cut. 
The time of the moon's dichotomy is of conſiderable uſe 
in fixing the ſun's diſtance from the earth. But it is 
very difficult to fix the preciſe moment when the moon 1s 
biſected, or in her true dichotomy. Obſervation informs 
us, that when ſhe is thirty minutes diſtant from the qua- 
dratures, ſhe appears biſected; but ſhe appears ſo too 
in the quadratures themſelves, and ſome time afterwards, 
as Ricciolus acknowledges in his Almagiſt. So that ſhe 
appears dichotomized at leaſt for the ſpace of a whole 
hour: in which time any moment may be taken for — 
true point of the dichotomy, as well as any other. But 
the infinite number of moments of time give an infinite 
diverſity of diſtances. The moment in which the true 
dichotomy happens being thus uncertain ; but it being 
granted withal, that it happens before the quadrature ; | 
| Ricicolus takes the middle point between the quadrature, 
and the time when it is firſt dubious, whether the moon 
be dichotomized, or not, for the true dichotomy. Keil. 

Dichorour, in B:tany, a term uſed to expreſs that divi- 
ſion of the branches which we ſee in miſletoe, and in the 
greater part of the ſea-fucuſes, in which each branch is 
divided into two. 

DICHOTOPHYLLUM, in Botany, the name by which 
Dillenius, and ſeveral others, call the bydreccratophyllum 
of Vaillant, and ſome other writers; a genus of plants 
charatered by Linnæus in his Genera Plantarum under 
the name of CERA TOPHYLLUM. | 

DICKER, or Dic nE, Dicra, in our Old Writers, a quan- 
tity of leather conſiſting of ten hides, 

Some derive the word from the Greek Jeu, ten. 

We find the word dicra applied to other things beſides 
leather; thus, Civitas Gleucęſtriæ reddebat xxxvi. dicras 
ferri; which is interpreted thirty-ſix dickers of iron, ten 
bars to the dicre. Gales's Hiſt, Brit. 766. ap. Blount. 

DICROTUS, in Natura! Hiftory, a word uſed by the an- 
cients to expreſs the deer or ſtag when in its third year's 
growth. It was called nebus by the ancient Greeks in 
the firſt year, puttolea in the ſecond, dicrota in the third, 
and in the fourth, and all its life afterwards, cera/tes. 

DieroTvVs, from Jig, ttoice, and xpsw, I /irike, in the Ale- 
dicinal Writings of the Ancients, the epithet given to a pe- 
culiar ſott of pulſe, which Dr. Nihill calls very proper! 
in Engliſh the rebounding pulſe. In this kind of pulſe 
the artery beats as it were double; and is eſteemed a 
certain ſign of a future critical hzmorrhage by the noſe. 

When the rebounding pulſe is perceived at about every 
thirtieth pulſation, the hzmorrhage generally follows in 
about four days after; when it recurs at every ſixteenth 
pulſation the hzmorrhage generally follows in three 
days; when at py eighth pulſation, it is to be expected 
in two days and a half; and, finally, when it recurs at 
every fourth, third, or ſecond pulſation, or is continual 
in every one, the hæmorthage is to be expected within 
ſour and twenty hours. Sometimes nature runs regu- 
tary through all the before mentioned progreffions of 
this critical pulſe from its firſt appearance at every thir- 
tieth ſtroke, to the ſingle pulſation; and in this caſe the 
hemorrhage is ſeen gradually approaching, and happens 
regularly as expected; but ſometimes fhe haſteng or de- 
lays it; and then the pulſe ſhifting in its indicatrons, it 


cannot be judged of with any certainty. When the ar- 
NE 
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tery rebounds upon the finger with great celerity, and 
very briſkly follows the firlt ſtroke, the hzxmorrhage is 
4 at hand, and will appear on the patient's blowing 
is noſe, 
The quantity of the hxmorrhage may be guefſed from 
the ſtrength of the rebound in the pulſe, and as. the 
blood diſcharges itſelf, this ſymptom in the pulſe gradu- 
ally goes off: and if after the hzzmorrhage it ſhould be 
oooh again, it is a ſign of another criſs of the ſame 
ind. Finally, when the rebounding of the artery is 


more evident in one wriſt than in the other, the blood 


uſually flows in the greateſt violence from that ſide of 
the noſe, or that noſtril which is on the ſame fide with 
the hand in the artery of which the rebounding has been 
moſt violent. | | 


DICTAMNUS, in Botany. See DiTTaxy. | 
DICTATE, Di#amen, in the Scheel, a ſuggeſtion, motion, 


or ſentiment of a man's CONSCIENCE, A good action 
becomes evil, if done contrary to the diftates of one's 
own conſcience. 


DicTATE, Di&ata, is likewiſe uſed in the Schools for a 
leſſon, or exerciſe, wherein the maſter reading, or 


ſpeaking ſomething, the ſcholars take it down in writing 
after him. Here the act of the maſter is likewiſe called 
diflating. 


DICTA TOR, a Roman magiſtrate, created by the ſenate, 


or people, on ſome extraordinary and eminent occaſion, 
to command, with ſovereign authority, ſor a certain 
time, ordinarily limited to fix months, though the office 
was ſometimes continued to twelve. | 
Recourſe was never had to ſuch an officer but in dan- 
erous and difficult times; as ſudden wars, popular 
Ctions, &, He had abſolute and monarchic power 
while his diCtature laſted : and ſome will even have it, 
his power went beyond that of the kings. He was arbi- 
ter of peace and war, and had command of life and 
death, without any appeals lying to the people. Twenty- 
four axes were borne before him, whereas only twelve 
before the conſuls, 
The origin of this office was unknown even in Livy's 


time: though ſome ancient authors ſpeak of FP. Largius 


Flavus as the firſt diator, who was appointed in the 
year of Rome 259. Sed nec anno, nec quibus conſulibus— 
nec quis primum dictator creatus fit, ſatis conſtat : apud ve— 
terri mos tamen autiores, T. Lartium dictatotem primum, Sp. 
2 mag iſtrum eq uitum creatos iuvenis. Conſulares liger. 
av. lib. ii. | 

Sylla was the firſt perpetual Aiclator, and Cæſar the next. 
After Cæſar, there were no more difators. The firſt 
dictator choſen from among the people was Marcus Ruti- 
lius, in 399. 5 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus derives the word as edicendo, 
becauſe they ordained or appointed what they pleaſed. 
But Varro will have the word taken heuce, that the 
conſul named him, which the Latins call dicere, lib. iv, 
De Lingua Latina. Dictator g @ conſul: dicebatur, cu- 
Jus difta audientes omnes eſſent. | 


DICTION, the phraſe, elocution, or (tyle of a writer, or 


fpeaker, 

he dition or language of an orator ſhould be pure, 
proper to the ſubject, rich without affeCtation, ſtrong 
and cloſe without dryneſs, and ſuitable to the perſon, 
time, place, and audience. 


The 9i&ion of tragedy is accounted the fourth of the eſ- 


ſential parts thereof: it is of the leaſt importance of any; 
yet muſt peculiar care be taken herein to mak every 
paſſion ſpeak its proper language. 


DICTIONARY, a collection, or catalogue of all the words 


of a language, or art, with their ſignificattons; 

in L 18 alphabet. Wm l 
What the Latins, and we after them, call dictionary, 
the Greeks call lexicen. 

For the proper character, nature, office, &c. of a die 


tionary, ſee the preface to this work, See allo Voca- 


BULARY. 
The moſt ancient diélienat ies for the Latin tongue, are, 
that called Papias, compiled by Solomon, zbbot of St. 


Gall, biſhop of Conſtance, who lived about the year 


1409; another made in 1469, called Gemma Vocabu- 
lorum; a third in 1502, called Gemma Gemmarum ; 
and a fourth by Dionyſius Neftor, a Cordelier. 

The moſt celebrated old Latin dictionary is that of Am- 
broſe Calepine, a hermit of St. Auguſtine at Bergamo, 
and ſon of the count of Calepin. Conrad Geſner is ſaid 
to have augmented this with four thouſand words. 


Paulus Manutius increafed it ſtill more ; and Paſſetat 


after him; and yet Matthias Martinius made two vo- 
lumes of their omiſſions. | | 

There is another noted Latin dictionary of Criſpinus : to 
ſay nothing of Cowper, Holyoake, Gouldman, Little- 
ton, Cole, Ainſworth, and many others of leſs conſi- 
deration. 


For the Greek, we have thoſe of Henry Stevens and 


Scapula, 
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Scapula, Schrevelius, and Hedericus : for the Spaniſh, 

— of Covarruvias, and Delpino : for the Italian, thoſe 
of the Academy della Cruſca, Veneroni, and Baretti: 
for the French, thoſe of Nicod, Fa. Monet, Fa. Gaudin, 
Furetiere, Richelet, Trevoux, that of the French Aca- 
demy, Boyer, and Chambaud : for the Engliſh, we had 
ſcarce any worth the mentioning (unleſs, perhaps thoſe 
of Lloyd, Philips, Kerſey, and Bailey) before the pub- 
lication of that very complete and accurate one by 
Johnſon. ; 

unius has a dictionary, or alphabet, of the Gothic, 

ye and Anglo-Saxon, There is another in the 
Malayan, which 1s a dead language, famous throughout 
the Eaſt Indies, where it ſtands inſtead of the Latin 
among us. EN 
There are alſo hiſtorical and geographical dr:onartes : as 

that of Charles Stephens, which is tranſlated into French, 
and augmented by Moreri : another of Hofmann, printed 
at Baſil in 1677, in two volumes folio; which are fol- 
lowed by a continuation of as many volumes, in 1683: 
another of Mr. Bayle, under the title of Hiſtorical and 
Critical Dictionary, firſt printed at Rotterdam in 1697, in 
two large volumes, now _— five in Engliſh : a Phi- 
loſophical dictionary, by Mr. Chauvin of Berlin: beſides 
ſeveral law didtionaries, as Jacob's ; phyſical drtonaries, 
as James's; family difionaries; dictionaries of arts, as 
the Encyclopedie, &c. of commerce, as Savary's by Po- 
ſtlethwaite, &c. 

DICTORES, in our Cl Mritert, is uſed for an arbitrator. 
DICTUM, in our Old Mriters, is uſed for an atbitrament 
or award, 
DreTuM de Kenelworth, an edit or award between king 
Henry III. and thoſe barons who had been in arms 
againſt him, It was ſo called becauſe made at Kenelworth 
caſtle in Warwickſhire, anno 51 Hen. III. It contained 
a compoſition of five years rent for the lands of thoſe Who 
had forfeited them in that rebellion. 


DICTYMNIA, or DicrxNNIA, in Mytholegy, were ſeaſis | 


celebrated at Lacedemon and in Crete, in honour of 
Diana Didiymnia, or Difynnia, or of a nymph taken for 
her, who, having plunged herſelf into the ſea, to eſcape 
the paſſion of Minos, was caught in a fiſherman's net 
or Fuxlyov, whence the name. 

DIDACTIC, in the Schools, ſigniſies the manner of ſpeak- 
ing, or writing, adapted to teach or explain the nature 
of things. 

The word is formed from the Greek 4 
reach, 

There are many words that are only uſed in the didactic, 
and dogmatic way: and there are many works, ancient 
and modern, both in proſe and verſe, written after this 
method : ſuch are the Georgics of Virgil, Lucretius's 
poem De Rerum Natura, and Pope's Eſſays on Criticiſm, 
and on Man, &c. | 

DID APPER, in Ornitholegy. See Dos-chick, 

DIDAR, among the Arabian authors, the name of the 
elm. . 

DIDELPHIS, the name by which Linnzus calls the ani- 
mal called philander by other writers. This creature. 
in that author's ſyſtem of zoology, is alſo a diſtinct genus 
of animals, of the order of fere, and claſs of mammalia; 
the characters of which are, that they have ten upper 
fore-teeth, and eight lower, with the two intermediate 
very ſhort ; the laniarii are * Wo the molares denti- 
culated : they have alſo a ſmall bag or pouch under the 
belly. See OrosSUM. 4 

DIDRACHM, from Jig, double, and Jaa. 
DRAchu. 

DIDYMI, Aena, the ſame with gemelli, or twins. 

DIDYNAMIA, in Botany, the fourteenth claſs of plants, 
whoſe flowers have two of their male parts or ſtamina of 
greater efficacy in the action of impregnation of the ſeeds 
than the other two: they are known by the eſhcacious 
itamina being always much longer than the others. See 
Tab. of Betany, Clafs I 4. 

The word is formed of the Greek 9s, twice, aud Sura: 
Mig, Power Or efficacy. Of this claſs of plants are baum, 
thyme, lavender, baſil, &c. 

Liungeus divides this claſs of plants into two orders: 
the firſt the gymneſpermia, and the ſecond the angioſper- 
min, "The firſt ot theſe compreliends the labiated plants 
ot Tournefort, and the verticillate plants of Mr. Ray's 
method; and the other, the perſonated plants of 
Tournefort. 

The gymneſpermia or verticillate plants, ate diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by having the ſeeds four in number, ex- 
cepting phryma, which is monoſpermous; and ſtanding 
naked in the cup: and the ſtigma divided into two ſeg- 
ments, the lower of which is crooked. This order con- 
tains thirty-four genera, diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as have | 


Saoxw, doceo, J 


See 


the calyx quinquifid and nearly re, Lets there are 


twenty; and ſuch as have the calyx bilabiate, of which 
there are fourteen, | 


The ANG10SPERMIA, or perſonated plants are diſtin - 
guiſhed from the others, by always having a ſeed- veſſel 
of ſome form, though very various; and by the ſtigma 
being obtuſe and various. . 
Of the firſt kind, or gymnoſpermia, are the galeopſis 
and ballota, with the like; and of the ſecond kind, or 
angioſpermia, are the antirrhinum, &c. 
DIE. See Dye. | | 
DIEBEL, in Ichthyelegy, a name given by Kentman, and 
others to the chub or capito. It is properly a ſpecies of 
the 2! eden See Cariro and CypRinvus. 
DIELCYSTINDA, among the Ancients, a kind of exerciſe 
performed by boys, who being divided into two parties 
or ſides, each endeavoured to draw the other over to their 
fide, and the party which prevailed gained the victory. 
DIEM claufit extremum, a writ ifſued out of chancery to 
the eſcheator of the county, upon the death of any of 
the king's tenants in capite, to enquire by a jury of what 
lands he died ſeiſed, and of what value, and who was 
the next heir ta him. | 
DIEMERIS, in the Ancient Mic, a word uſed ſometimes 
alone, and ſometimes joined with the word ph:rbeia. It 
expreſſed a ſort of bandage, uſed by the ancients, to tie 
up the lower lip in playing on the pipe. The other kind 
of phorbeta conſiſted only of one perpendicular piece, 
which went down the cheek, and one tranſverſe one 
which covered the whole mouth, but had a hole cut 


into it io admit the mouth-piece of the pipe. See 
Pnox BAA. 


DIER. See DrER. 


DIERVILLA, in Botany. Its characters are theſe, the 
flower is of one leaf, cut into five parts at the top; it 
have five ſtamina, which are equal with the petal ; at 
the bottom of the flower is ſituated an oval germen, 
which aſterward becomes a pyramidal berry divided into 
four cells, which contain ſmall round ſeeds. There is 
but one known ſpecies, which is a native of the northern 
parts cf America. 

This in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is a ſpecies of the 
LONICERA, 

DIES. Sce Day. 

Dies, in Common Law. There are two kinds of days: ju- 
ridici, & non juridict. 

Diks juridici, ot hi, ate all days wherein juſtice is ad- 
miniſtered in court, 

DiEs non juridici, or nefaſti, are all Sundays in the year: 
and in Eaſter term, the fealt of the Aſcenſion of our 
Lord: in Trinity term, the Nativity of St. John .the 
Baptiſt : in Michaelmas term the feaſt of All Saints, 
and All Souls: and in Hillary term, the Purification of 
the Bleſſed Virgin. 

The fame diſtinction holds not only as to legal proceed- 
ings in court, &c. but alſo as to contracts. 

Dis, in ſome Ancient Authors, is allo uſed for daily provi- 
lion. Et reddebat dimidium diem mellis, q. d. as much bone y 
as ſerved the king's family half a day. 

DiEs datus, is a day, or time of reſpite given to the tenant, 
or defendant, by the court. 

Dits Marchie, was a day of congreſs, or meeting of the 
Engliſh and Scots, appointed annually to be held on the 
marches oi borders, to adjuſt all differences between them, 
and preſerve the articles of peace. 

DIESIS, from ::w, I divide, in Muſic, a diviſion of a tone, 
lefler than a ſemi-tone; or an interval conſiſting of a 
leſſer, or imperfect ſemi-tone. | | | 
The digſis is the ſmalleſt, and ſofteſt change, or inflection, 
of the voice imaginable. It is alſo called a feint, and is 
expreſſed by a St. Andrew's croſs, or ſaltier. 

Ariſtotle calls zre/es the elements of voice, as letters are 
thoſe of diſcourſe. Indeed Ariſtotle's dieſes were appa- 
rently different from ours: and we find Virtruvius ex- 
preſsly making the dig a fourth part of the tone. But 
the Pythagoreans, who are held the inventors of the-name 
dir/is, did not make it io ſmall: they only divided the tone 
into two unequal parts, and called the leſſer, digi, or 
limma, expreſſing the interval 23%, which we call the 
leſſer ſemi-tone ; and the greater, which we call the 
router ſemi-tone, they call apetome. 

ut in after-times, when the tone came to be divided 
into three or four parts, the name diefis was retained to 
them all. And hence thoſe different accounts, which we 
meet with in authors, of the quantity of the 4%. 

DiEs1s, Enharmonical, is the difference between a greater 
and leſſer ſemi-tone; See Tonz, GENUs, DEGrEr, 
ScaLE, &c. 5 
Dieſis are divided into three kinds: the leſſer enbarmonical 
diefis, or ſimple digſis, denoted by a ſingle croſs, raiſes the 
note following to two commas, or about +4 of à tone. 
The logarithm or meaſure of the octave + being 
1,000,000, the meaſure of the dei/is {5% will be 6, 034215. 
Hence, 29 dieſes will be nearly equal to the oCtave, Sce 
INTERVAL. | SY 
The chromatic, or double diets, denoted by a double. crofs, 
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ralkes the following note by a leſſot ſemi- tone, or about 
four commas ; which is the common diet. The ratio 
of this die is 25. 

The greater enharmonical dieſis, denoted by a triple croſs, 
raiſes the note by ſix or ſeven commas, or about 4 of a 
tone. None but the double di/fis is uſed in muſic. A flat 
is frequently uſed to take away the %, and a digg to 
take away a flat. 

When ſemi-tones are placed where regular tones ſhould 
be, or a tone where there ſhould be a ſemi-tone: it is 
called a digi or feint. 

D1zs1s, among the Modern Muſicians, denotes thoſe ſigns 
or characters which are uſed to expreſs the ſeveral de- 
grees whereby a ſound may be elevated above, or de- 
preſſed below its natural ſituation : and it either affects 
the note before which it is placed, or the whole KE. 
See SHARP. | 

DIESPITER, in Antiquity, 2 name given to Jupiter. 

Some authors will have it the ſame with Dios Pater, Ju- 


whence the oblique cafe %, &c. Others hold Diz/- 
piter to ſignify Diei pater, father of the day. St Anguſtin 
derives the name from dies, day, and fartus, production, 
bringing forth ;, it being Jupiter that brings forth the day, 
Of which ſentiment were Servins and Macrobius; the 
former adding, that in the language cf the Oſci they 
called him Lucentius, as Dieſpiter in Latin. 
Struvius, Antiq. Rom. Synt. C. I. ſeems to intimate, 
that Dieſpiter ſignified Pluto: but, if that be his mean- 
ing, he-is apparently miſtaken. For both in Cicero, and 
in the inſcription he quotes from Gruter, xxi. 8. we have 
only Dis pater, and not Dieſpiter. 
DIET, Diæta, in Medicine, &c. a regimen, or courſe of 
living, proper in regard to health. | 
The word diet, in this ſenſe, come from diæta, which 
ſignified anciently a banqueting- rem; and at length an | 
eflembly of the ſlates, becauſe the Germans held moſt of 
their councils at table. 
The word is formed from the Greck Sore, which fig- 
nifies regimen, or rule of life, preſcribed by phyſicians. 
And as the phyſicians uſually order a ſpare, ſcanty pro- 
portion, leſs than is uſually taken, diet has with many 
paſled into a name for this retrenchment, or diminution 
of the ordinary quantity of food, whether it be by ad- 
vice of a phyſician, or by a perſon's own choice; provided 
it be to remove, ot prevent, ſome diforder. 
Judge Blackſtone obſerves, that, as to exceſs in get, 
there remains one ancient ſtatute unrepealed, viz. 10 
Ed. III. ſtat. 3. which ordains, that no man ſhall be 
ſerved, at dinner or ſupper, with more than two courſes, 
except upon ſome great holidays there ſpecified, in which 
he may be ſerved with three. Comm. vol. iv. p. 171. 
A ſpare diet is a ſovereign remedy againſt all diſeaſes 
ariſing from repletion. | 
It is founded on this, that nat ure ought not to be buſied, 
and diſtracted in the concocting of food, but left wholly 
to her work of digefting and expelling the morbific 
matter, ; 
For the advantage of a ſpare ſimple dies, fee ABSTINENCE. 
As no ſubſtance is abſolutely and of its own nature, ei- 
ther ſalutary or noxious, but derives either the one or the 
other quality ſrom its particular relation to the human 
body; ſo it is certain, that the effects of the non-naturals 
muſt bear a direct proportion to the different conſtitutions 
of thoſe who uſe them: ſince in theſe, their conſe— 
quences mult vary, and prove either of the ſalutary or 
noxious kind, according to the different caules which 
concur to produce them. 
Hence it is obvious, that the phyfician acts a prepoſ- 
terous and unaccountable part, who to every one pre- 
ſcribes the ſame method of living ; or thinks that what 
contributes to the health of one, will without diſtinc- 
tion or reſerve prove ſalutary to all. For we are ſuffi- 
ciently taught by daily experience, that all ſubſtances are 
not equally adapted to all patients; and that what one 
may bear without being ſenſible of any bad effects, may 
to another prove prejudicial, and even fatal, Time it- 
ſelf has a conſiderable influence in determining the ſalu— 
tary or noxious effects of aliments ; fince ſome ſubſtances 
may ſafely, and without any bad conſequence, be uſed at 
one ſeaſon, which at another may contribute not a little 
to the deſtruction of health. | 
At different ſeaſons of the year different regimens are to 
be uſed, becauſe a change in the ſtate of the atmoſphere 
induces a proportronable alteration in animal bodies.“ 
In the winter, the fibres in conſequence of the increaſed 
elaflicity of the air, are ſtronger, and better qualified 
for performing their ſeveral motions, and aſſiſting the 
R concoction of the aliments; for which reaſon we can far 
better bear aliments of difficult digeſtion in that ſeaſon 
than in any other. As during winter tranſpiration 1s in 
fome meaſure obſtructed, the cutaneous ducis being 
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piter father; Jupiter being called in Greek Zeus, or Asus. 


braced up by che cold air, the uſe of rich wines, and 
ſtrong ales, becomes highly proper. It is alſo expedient 
to make ſrequent uſe of warm broths and infuſions; ah 
care is always to be taken, that the perſpiration hear a 
proportion to the quantity of ahment uſed, 115201 
In the ſpring, ſomething is to be retrenched ſtam the 
quantity of our aliments, and the liquor we uſdally drink 
is ſomewhat to be enlarged, 
In the autumn the fame phenomena are to be obſerved 
as in the ſpring ; becauſe the inclemency of the air is the 
fame, and the changes of the weather equally ſudden 
and frequent; by which means perſpiration, which is 
abſolutely neceſſary for health, is caftly obſtructed ; and 
becauſe at this ſeaſon the equinoctial happens, diſeaſes 
are to be prevented by what we call preſervative cures; 
During the ſummer, health is moſt effectually preſerved 
by vegetables, and draughts of diluting liquors z but we 
are to abſtain from ſuch aliments as are heavy, and of 
difficult digeſtion, from wine and brandy; 
The diet ſhould alſo be adapted to different conſtitutions. 
Perſons, whoſe folids are weak and relaxed, ſhould avoid 
all viſcid food, or ſuch things as are hard of digeſtion. 
Their diet, however, ought to be ſolid, and they ſhoutd 
uſe much exerciſe in the open ait. "Thoſe who abound 
with blood ſhould uſe ſparingly every thing that is highly 
nouriſhing, as fat meat, rich wines, ſtrong ale, &c. 
Their food ſhould conſiſt moſtly of bread, and other ve- 
getables, and their drink ought to be water, whey, or 
fmall-heer. Fat people ſhould abſtain from oily, nou- 
rithing diet; and they ought frequently to uſe raddiſh, 
garlic, and ſpices, in order to promote perſpiration and 
urine, "Pheir drink ſhould be water, coffee, tea, and 
the like; and they ought to take much exerciſe, and lit- 
tle ſleep. The covrſe of the lean ſhould be oppoſite to 
this. "Thoſe who are troubled with acidities ſhould live 
much on ſleſh meats; and thoſe who are aflifted with 
hot alkaline ervCtations ſhould chiefly uſe acid veget- 
ables. Thoſe who are ſubject to the gout, low ſpirits, 
hypochondriac, or hyſteric diforders, ſhould avoid all fla- 
tulent food, every thing viſcid, and hard of digeſtion, all 
ſalted or ſmoke- dried proviſions, and whatever is apt to 
turn ſour on their ſtomachs. Their food ſhould be light, 
ſpare, cool, and of an opening natute. 
The diet ſhould alſo be adapted to the manner of life, 
and age, as well as to the ſeaſon and conſtitution ; thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs and profeſſion leads them to a ſedentary 
life ſhould be more ſparing as to the quantity, and more 
attentive to the quality of their diet, than thoſe that are 
accuſtomed to much exerciſe; they ought to be particu- 
larly cautious in the uſe of every thing that is ſour, 
windy, rancid, and hard of digeſtion. Particular diſ- 
eaſes ſhould likewiſe make us avoid any thing that has a 
tendency to increaſe them. Govty perſons ſhould not 
uſe rich wines, ſtrong ſoups, nor acids. Perſons ſubject 
to the gravel ſhould ſhun all auſtere and aſtringent ali- 
ments, and the ſcorbutic thould not indulge too much in 
animal food. The focd in early life ſhould be light, but 
nouriſhing, and frequently uſed ; ſood that is ſolid, with 
a ſuſſicient degree of renacity, is moſt proper for the 
ſtate of manhood ; and the diet of the later period of life, 
ſhould reſemble that of the firſt. At every period of life, 
gluttony and faſting ſhould be equally avoided ; both the 
one and the other deſtroys the powers of digeſtion ; and 
the frequent repitition of aliments is not only neceſſary 
for repai ing the continual waſte of our bodies, but like- 
wiſe to keep the humours ſound and ſweet. It ſhould be 
remarked, however, by way of caution, that one meal of 
fle ſh meat in the twenty-four hours, is ſufficient. - The 
quantity of animal food conſumed by the Engliſh is ge- 
netally pernicious, becauſe it produces but little of ar 
air which is antilepric; hence they are ſubject to the 
fcurvy, and its numerous train of conſequences, indigeſ- 
tion, low ſpirits, hypochondriaciſm, &. whereas if -ve= 
getables and milk, whoſe antiſeptic quality, ariſing from 
the gas or air which they. plentitully afford, is now ge- 
nerally allowed, were more uſed in diet, we ſhould have 
leſs ſcurvy, and likewiſe fewer putrid and inflammatory 
fevers. See PUTREFACTIUN and Scuxvx. 
Different ſexes allo require a different dt and regimen. 
Women are weaker than men, and for that reaton re- 
quire a diet and regimen peculiar to themſelves; they 
are of a ſpungy and lax habit, and for the molt part ad- 
dicted to indolence and pleaſure, drink little, have bo- 
dies of a highly delicate and ſenſible nature, much in- 
clined to ſpaſms, and convulſive motions, and diſpoſed 
to generate a redundance of blood. Beſides, at certain 
ſtated points, they have a regular evacuation by the veins 
of the uterus; and in conſequence of theſe circumſtances 
it is neceſſary that women, rather than men, fhould ob- 
ſerve a regimen and method of living, peculiarly and ac- 
curately adapted to their habit and conſtitution. 
Pregnant women are alſa to have a regimen peculiar to 
| them. 
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themſelves directed for them, leſt the mother herſelf or 
the fetus ſhould ſuſtain any injury; for the infant in- 
cluded in the uterus is as it were a part of the mother's 
body. James, from Hoffman ; and Buchan's Domeſtic 
Medicine, chap. iii. | 
Dr. Cheyne ſhews, how one may ſupply the place of 
medicines by diet : any one, ſays, he, may in effect loſe 
a pound of blood, take a purge, or a ſweat, by dropping 
the great meal, or abſtaining from animal food, and 
ſtrong liquors, for four or five days, in chronical cafes, 
as effectually as by opening a'vein, ſwallowing a doſe of 
pills, or taking a ſudorific bolus. He adviſes, therefore, 
all gentlemen of a ſcdentary life, and of learned pro- 
feſſions, to uſe as much abſtinence as poſſibly they can, 
conſiſtently with the preſervation of their ſtrength, and 
the freedom of ſpirits. This they ought to have recourſe 
to, as ſoon as they find any heavineſs, inquietudes, reſt- 
leſs nights, or averſion to application; either by leſſening 
one half their ulual quantity of animal food, aud ſtrong 
liquors, till ſuch time as they regain their wonted free- 
dom; or by living a due time wholly on vegetable diets, 
as ſago, rice, pudding, and the like; and drinking only 
wine and water. See DISEASE. 
One great reaſon why leproſies, hot ſcurvies, dyſenteries, 
plagues, peſtilential fevers, and the like diſtempers, 
formerly ſo frequent in London, are now fo rare, is the 
change that has been made in the diet of the inhabitants. 
Hopped beer, wine, and ſpiritous liquors coming into 
eneral uſe, bave been a great means of ſuppreſſing pu- 
trid diſeaſes ; greens and fruit are likewiſe more univer- 
ſally eat, and ſalted meats make a much leſs part of diet 
thin formerly: to which may be added the more general 
conſumption of tea and ſugar, 

A vegetable diet is mott proper for ſcorbutic and heCtical 
perſons, and dots very well with people who have no! 
much exerciſe; but in other circumſtances, a mixed diet of 
vegetable and animal ſubſtances, ſuch as is commonly 
uſed, ſeems beſt calculated to nourith and preſerve the 
body from decay. 
Irregularities in diet are commonly, though unjuſtly, 
ſuppoſed to have the greateſt ſhare in producing military 
diſcaſes. Were this the caſe the changes in the wea- 
ther and ſeaſons would not ſo remarkably affect their 
health; the ſobereſt and moſt regular corps would not 
be ſo ſickly ; different nations in the ſame camp, living 
variouſly, would not be afflicted with the ſame diſtem- 
pers; nor would there be ſuch an inequality in the num- 
bers of the hck in different years, were the greateſt part 
of diſeaſes owing ſolely to diet. 

Againſt exceſs, the molt common error in diet, the 
ſmallneſs of a ſoldier's pay is a ſufficient ſecurity ; in te- 

ard to them, therefore, the danger lies on the other 
3 for, when all are not obliged to eat in meſſes, 
ſome will be apt to lay out their pay upon ſtrong liquors, 
and to ſquander away in one day what is but barely a 
maintenance for a week; but, on the ſuppoſition that 
every men contributes his ſhare to a meſs, we may be 
aſſured there can be no errors in diet of any conſequence, 
whillt almoit the whole pay is ſpent upon common food. 
Ax to {1.4 ubuſe of ſpirits and fruit, ſoldiers ate generally 
blamed withgut any foundation; ſpirits being rather be- 
nefcial than hurttul to them, ſo often expoſed to the 
extremes of heat and cold, to moiſt and bad air, long 
marches, wet cloaths, and ſcanty proviſions; and as to 
fruit, a few diforderly men may rob orchards, which is 
the only way they can come at fruit, but the camp dil. 
eaſes are incident to the moſt regular equally with them. 
A fundamental rule in regard to the diet of ſoldiers, is to 
oblige them to eat in metles, by which means their pay 
will be laid out upon wholeſome tood, The greateſt 
impediment to meſling are the wives and children, who 
mult often be maintained on the ſoldier's pay : in which 
circumſtances it is not improper food, but the want oi 
Wy that may endanger a ſoldier's health, 

he meſſing being eſtabliſhed, there remains only to ſee 
that the men be well ſupplied with bread, and that the 
markets may be ſo regulated that the traders may have en- 
couragement to come to the camp, and the meſſes have 
good proviſions at a moderate price; and particularly 
vegetables, which, during the hot weather, ought tio 
make a great part of the diet. In eſtabliſhing the meſſes 
ſome regulation might be made with regard to an al- 
lowance of ſpirits, either by ſtoppages on the pay or 
otherwiſe. This is already practiſed in the navy, and 


3 for the ſame reaſons that make ſpirits neceſ- 


ary for ſoldiers; ſince in ſhips men are liable to diſtem- 
pers from moiſt and corrupted air. 

Asto the diet of ofhcers, their chief rule, in ſickly times, 
is to eat moderately, avoiding all ſurfeits and indigeſtion, 
and uſing wine in moderation. Pringle's Obſ. on the 
Diſeaſes of the Army. See Foop. 


D1iET-arinks, a form of phyſic, including all the medicated | 
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wines, wheys, and ales, uſed in chronic caſes. They 
require a coutſe or continuance to anſwer ay intention 
of moment. In acute cafes they are of no ue; but 
where the diſorder of a conſtitution is gradually to be 
gained upon, much help may be had from them, 

DitT, or DyErT, is alſo uſed for an afſembly of the ſtates 
or circles of the empire, or Poland, to deliberate and 
concert meaſures for the public gocd, 

The general diet of the empire is ordinarily held at Ra- 
tiſbon. It confiſts of the emperor in perton. or by his 
repreſentative or commiſſary ; the nine £LECTORS, three 
of whom are eccleſiaſtic, and the other tix ſecular, form- 
ing the eleftora] college; the eccleſiaſtical princes, viz. 
archbithops, biſhops, abhots, and abbefles, and he ſe- 
cular princes, forming the ſecond college; and the re- 
preſentatives of the imperial cities, who conltitute the 
thira college, and are divided into two benches, viz. 
that of Suabia and of the Rhine. This diet has been uſually 
ſummoned by the emperor, but there are ſome caſes in 
which the electors have ſummoned it without his con- 
ſent, or requeſted him to ſummon it. In the abſence of 
the emperor, the right of convocation belongs io the 
king of the Romans. The diet makes laws, raiſes taxes, 
determines differences between the ſeveral princes and 
ſtates, and relieves the ſubjects from the oppreſſions of 
their ſovereigns. The ces of the empire were origi- 
nally the ſame with the aſſemblies of March and May, 
held by the kings of France : they met, at leaſt, once a 
year; and every freeman had a right to be preſent. 
Theſe were afſemblics, in which the monarch delibe- 
rated with his ſubjects, concerning their common inte- 
reſt: but when the princes, dignified ecclefiaſtics, and 
barons, acquired territorial and independent juriſdic— 
tion, the diet became. an aſſembly of the ſeparate ſtates, 
which formed a confederacy of which the emperor was 
the head. Robertſon's Hiſt. Charles V. vol. i, p. 462. 
The term diet is allo applied to the afſembly of electors 
for the choice of an emperor or king of the Romans : 
this is uſualiy held at Frankfort on the Main. 

The general diet of Poland is by the laws only to be held 
every two years; but preſſing occaſions convene them 
every year: the laws alſo confine their ſitting to fifteen 
days but they frequently protract it to ſix weeks The 
uſual place is at Warſaw, the capital of the kingdom : 
though it has been often held at other place-: in effect, 
as by the laws every third diet is to be convened at Grod- 
no, in Lithuania; whenever, for particular reaſons, it is 
judged meet to change the order, and hu 14 it elſewhere, 
the nobility of the grand-duchy muſt conſent to it. It 
is the king who fixes the time, aud ſummons it by cir- 
cular letters ſent to all the pzlatines. Ju an inrerrognum, | 
the archbiſhop of Gneſna calls the ger. | 

The ſeveral particular diets, which are held fx weeks be- 
fore the general one, ſend three deputies each, choſen 
out of the members thercot. 

In Poland there arc likewiſe iets on horſeback, held in 
the champagne, or country, ſuch are thoſe wherein they 
chooſe their king. They are called poſpoiites, 

There are likewiſe diet held in Switzerland; dicts of the 
proteſtant cantons; ares of the catholic cantons; and 
general d'cts, The firſt aſſemble at Araw, and are con- 
voked by the canton of Zutich; the ſecond at Lucern, 
convoked by the canton of that name; the third, com- 
poſed of the deputies of all the cantons, both proteſtant 
and catholic, is held 'twice a year, at the end of June, 
and the beginning of December, and meets at Baden. 
It is the canton of Zurich which has the right of conven- 
ing it. | 

DIETA, in our Old Law Boobs, denotes a day's journey. 
Omnis rationabilts dieta con/tat ex viginti milliaribus. Fleta. 

DIETETIC, Drarc:rca, that part of phyſic which conſiders 
the way of living, with relation to food, ſuitable to pat- 
ticular caſes. See DIET, 

DIEU & men droit, q. d. God and my right, the motto of 

the arms of England, firſt given by kivg Richard I. to 
intimate, that he held not his empice in valialege of any 
mortal. 
It was afterwards taken vp by Edward III. when he rſt 
claimed the crown of France; and it was continued, 
without interruption, to the time of king William III. 
who uled the motio 7e maintiendray; though he com- 
manded the former to be retained on tae great ſeal. The 
ſame is to be underſtood of the late queen Anne, uno 
uſed the motto, Sermper eadem; which had been before 
uicd by queen Elizabeth. | 

Ditu en att, in Law, are words often uſed in our old 
law: and it is a maxim in law, that the act of God fall 
prejudice no man. Therefore if a houſe be blown down 
by a tempelt, thunder, or liahtning, the leiice or tenant 
for life or years, ſhall be excuted in watte, Likewiſe he 
hath by the law a ſpecial intereit to take timber tg bud 
the houſe again for his habitation. 4 Rep. 63, 11 

2 A Rep. 


| Rep. 82. So when the condition of a bond conſiſts of 
two parts in the disjunctive, and both are | pups at the 
time of the obligation made, and afterward one of them 
becomes impoſlible by the act of God, the obliger is not 
bound to perform the other part. 5 Rep. 22. And 
where a perſon is bound to appear in court at a certain 
day, if before the day he dieth, the obligation is ſaved 
&c, See Box p. : 

DIEXAHZDDRIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek dg, 
twice, e, fix, and ba, fide. The bodies of this genus 
are ſpars, compoſed of twice ſix planes, being formed of 
two hexzdral pyramids, joined baſe to baſe, without 
any intermediate column. Of this genus there are only 
two known ſpecies: 1. One with long, narrow, and 
ſnarp- pointed pyramids, found in Lamb's-cave, on Men- 
dip-hills: and, 2. One with long, broad, and obtuſe 
pyramids: this is found in the mine of Goflelar in 
Saxony, and in many of the mines of the Hartz Foreſt. 
Hi!Ps Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 213. 

DIEXODUS, AitoJog, in Rhetoric, is uſed for digreſſion. 

DIFF, is the name of an inſtrument of muſic among the 
Arabs, ſerving chiefly to beat time to the voice : it is a 
hoop, ſometimes with pieces of braſs fixed to it to make 
a jingling, over which a piece of parchment is diſtended. 
It is beat with the fingers, and is the true tympanum of 
the ancients. Ruſſe!'s Hiſt. of Aleppo, p. 94. 

DIFFAMATORY. See DEFAMATORY, 

DIFFARREATION, among the Romans, a ceremony 

whereby the divorce of their prieſts was ſolemnized. 
The word comes from the prepoſition dis, which is uſed, 
in compoſition, for diviſion, or ſeparation ; and Farreatio, 
a ceremony with wheat. of far, wheat. 
D:ffarreation was properly the diſſolving of marriages 
contrated by confarreation ; which were thoſe of the 
pontifices, or prieſts, Feſtus ſays, it was performed 
with a wheaten cake. Vigenere will have confarreation 
and difarreation to be the ſame thing, 

DIFFERENCE, in Logic, an eſſential attribute belonging 
to ſome ſpecies, and not found in the genus; being the 
idea that defines the ſpecies. | 
Thus, body and ſpirit are the two ſpecies of ſubſtance, 
which in their ideas include wean; wh Ara than is in- 
cluded in the idea of ſubſtance, In body, for inſtance, 
is found impenetrability, and extenſion; in ſpirit, a 
power of thinking, and reaſoning : ſo that the 4:ference 
of body is impenetrable extenfion, and the difference of 
ſpirit is cogitation. 

D1iFFERENCE, in Mathematics, the exceſs of one quantity 
above another, 

When a leſs quantity is ſubtracted from a greater, what 
remains is called the difference. | 
It was a fundamental principle among the ancient geo- 
meters, that the difference of any two unequal quantities 
by which the greater exceeds the leſſer, may be added 
to itſelf, till it ſhall exceed any propoſed finite quantity 
of the ſame kind. This principle ſeems inconfiſtent 
with the ſuppoſition of an infinitely ſmall quantity or 
difference, which added to itſelf any number of times, is 
never to be ſuppoſed to become equal to any given quan- 
tity. whatſoever; which is the foundation of the modern 
method of infiniteſimals. However, this laſt, may, with 
proper caution, be made uſeful and accurate. 

| DiFFERENCE of {ngitude of two places, is an arch of the 

cgquator intercepted between the meridians of the places. 


DIF 


have them to have begun about the time of king Richard J. 
Paradin aſſigns differences worn as early as the year 870. 
The preſident Fauchet obſerves differences to have been 


hereditary in the French families before the time of- 


Louis le Gros, who came to the crown in the year 
1110, Moreau refers them to the time of St. Louis; 
and Lallonette, Belleforeſt, &c. to that of Philip Au- 
N I be occaſion of their riſe is well accounted for 
y Colombiere. 

All nations, ſays he, prefer the eldeſt brothers to the 
younger; whence thoſe, in a direct line, ſucceeding to 
their fathers, and becoming maſters of their lands, took 
on them their coat-armour, without any change, or al- 
teration;z and tranſmitted the ſame again to their eldeſt 
ſons; the younger brothers, or baſtards not being al- 
lowed to bear the ſame arms, without ſome additional 
mark, to diſtinguiſh them from the elder. Hence ſome 
heralds, he goes on, have endeavoured to confine them 
to certain fixed and determinate figures, for diſtinguiſh- 
ing the ſecond from the firſt, the third from the ſecond, 
and ſo on to the ſixth; aſſigning the ſecond a /abe/, the 
third a bor dare, the fourth an erte, the fifth a battoon, and 
the fixth a bend or coltice. 

And. the deſcendents of theſe to bear double differencer, 
or differences charged on one another; viz. the eldeſt ſon 
of the ſecond ſon to retain his paternal coat, with the 
difference of the label of thiee points; the ſecond, the 
label of four points; the third, ſuch a label on the chief; 
the fourth, a label charged with certain figures, as eaglets, 
lioncels, marilets, creſcents, roſes, &c. And for the fam 
reaſon, the ſecond ſon of the third ſon ſhall bear a bor- 


dure engrailed ; the third, a berdure charged with bezants, 


or torteaux, &c. 

But the ſame author judges the fixing of any certain inva- 
riable differences at all an abuſe z becauſe they may happen 
not to be agreeable to the paternal coat, but very much 
deface and blemiſh it. He adds, that many other figures, 
beſides thoſe above mentioned, may be uted as differences z 
as ſhells, bezants, cinquefoils, and a thouſand more. 
Some younger Rae made the difference in their 
arms by only diminiſhing the ordinaries, or changing 
the poſture; and others, by only changing the metal, or 
colour. 

It muſt be added, that the difference may be of metal on 
metal, or colour on colour; which, in other caſes, is 
falſe heraldry. ; | 


DIFFERENCES, Ancient. See Box bus. | 
DIFFERENTIAL, Differentiale, in the Higher Germetry, 


an infinitely ſmall quantity, or a particle of quantity ſo 
ſmall as to be leſs than any aſſignable one. . 

It is called a differential, or differential quantity, becauſe 
frequently conſideted as the difference of two quantities: 
and, as ſuch, it is the foundation of the d ferential cal- 
culus. Sir Iſaac Newton, and the Engiiſh, call it a mo- 
ment, as being conſidered as the momentary increaſe of 
quantity. 

Mr. Leibnitz, and others, call it alſo an i» fini!-/imal, 
See INFINITESIMAL. 


D1iFFERENTIAL, of the firft, ſecond, &c. degree, See Dir— 


FERENTIO-DIFFEKENTIAL, 


D1FFERENTIAL calculus, or method, is a method of differ- 


encing quantities; that is, of finding a C erential, or in— 
finitely (mall quantity, which, taken an infinite number 
of times, is equal to a given quantity. See CaLCULvus, 
and FLUX1ONS, 


D1+FERENCE, Aſcenſional, in Aſtronomy. See ASCENSIONAL. | DIiFFERENTIO-DIFFERENTLAL Calculus, is a method of 


DrFFERENCEsS, in Heraldry, certain additaments to coat- 
armourz whereby ſomething is altered, or added, to 
diſtinguiſh the younger families from the elder, or to 
ſhew how ſar theyure removed from the principal houſe, 
They are called, in Latin, diminutiones, and diſcernicula 
ermerum; and by the French, briſures. 

Of theſe differences Sylv. Morgan gives us nine, which 
obtain principally among us: viz, the /abel, which de- 
notes the firſt and eldeſt ſon; the creſcent, the ſecond ; 
the mullet, the third; the martlet, the fourth; the an- 


differencing dferential quantities. 
As the lign of a differential is the letter 4; that of a di f 


ferential of dx is 4d x, and the differential of dd, dd dx, 


or di, dix, &c.or &, &, &c. 

Thus, we have powers, or degrees, of diHrentiall. 
The differential of an ordinary quantity, is called a %- 
ential of the firſt power, or degree, as dx. 


DIEFERKENTIAL of the ſecond power, or degree, is an inſi- 


niteſimal of a differential quantity of the firſt degiee; as 
4 d x, or dx dx, or di x*, dx dy, &c. | 


walet, the fifth : the fluer de lis, the ſixth; the roſe, the DiFFERENTIAL of the third degree, is an infiniteſimal of a 


ſeventh ; the creſi-moline, the eighth; and the eight-foil, 
the ninth. See each under its proper article, 
Again, as the firſt differences are ſingle for the ſons of 
the firſt houſe, or deſcent; the ſons of the younger 
houſes are differed by combining, or putting the ſaid 4 
ferences upon each other. As the firit differences are the 
label, creſcent, & c. for the firſt houſe ; the difference for 
the ſecond houſe is the label on a creſcenty for the firſt of 
that houſe, during his father's life only; for the ſecond, 
a creſcent charged with a creſcent ; for the third brother of 
the ſecond houſe, a mullet on a creſcent, &Cc. 
Siſters, except of the blood-royal, have no other mark 
of difference in their coats of arms beſides the form of the 


elcutcheon, See LOZENGE. | 
The original of differences.is controverted, Camden will 


differential quantity of the ſecond degree; as ddd x, d3x, 
dxdydz, and ſo on. 

The powers of differentials, as d x*, are differenced after 
the ſame manner, as the powers of ordinary quantities: 
and, again, as compound differentials either multiply, or 
divide, each other, or are powers of differentials of the 
firſt degree; differentials are differenced after the ſame 
manner as ordiuary quantities; and, therefore, the di 


ferentio- d ſferential calculus is the ſame, in effect, with the 


differential. 


DIFFERENTIAL, in the Dofrine of Logarithms. Bepler calls 


the logarithms of tangents, differentiales; which we 
uſually call artificial tangents, Sec LOGARITHM, MEso- 
LoGARITHM, and TANGENT, 5 


DirrERENTIATLeguatien, is uled by ſome mathematicians 
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for an equation involving infiniteſimal differences, or 
fluxions. Thus the equation 3* dx—2axdx + aydx 
37 dy+axdy= o in the foreign notation, or 1e 
2 T - 3 3+ax5=0 in the Engli 

tation, is called a differential equation. But theſe equa- 
tions ſhould, conſiſtently with the Engliſh, or fir Iſaac 
Newton's notation, be rather called fluxional equations. 
Hence ſome of our mathematicians have applied the term 


differential equations in another ſenſe, to certain equations 
defining the nature of ſerieſes. See SERIES. 


D1irFERENTIAL Method, in Mathematics, an appellation 


iven to a method of deſcribing a curve of the parabolic 
kind through any given number of points, 
This method is given by fir Iſaac Newton in the fiſth 
lemma in the third book of his Principles. He diſtin— 


guiſhes two caſes of this problem; the firſt, when the 


ordinates drawn from the given points to any line given 
in poſition, are at equal diſtances from each other ; and 
the ſecond, when theſe ordinates are not at equal di- 
ſtances. He has given a ſolution of both caſes, but with- 
out demonſtration in that place, which has ſince been 
ſupplied by, himſelf and others. See his Methodus Dif- 
ferentialis, publiſhed with other tracts of the ſame au- 
thor, by Mr. Jones, London, 1711; and Stirling's Ex- 

lanation of the Newtonian differential method, in the 

hil. Tranſ. N? 362. Cotes, De Methodo Differentiali 
Newtoniana, in Fs works publiſhed by Dr. Smith ; Her- 
man, Phoronomia ; and Le Sicur and Jacquier, in their 
Comment on fir Iſaac Newton's Principles. 


Where it is to be obſerved, that the methods there de- | 


monſtrated, by ſome of theſe authors, extend to the de- 
ſcription of any algebraic curve OO a given number 
of points, which fr Iſaac, writing to Mr. Leibnitz, men- 
tions as a problem of the greateſt uſe, 

By this method, ſome terms of a ſeries being given, and 
ſuppoſed to be placed at given intervals, any intermedi- 
ate term may be found nearly; and this therefore gives 


- a method for interpolations. Newton. Method. Differ. 


ro * * . 
Ra tho figure may alſo be ſquared nearly, of 
which ſome ordinates may be found. Newt. ibid. 
Prop. 6. 
And this method may be extended to the conſtruction of 
mathematical tables by interpolation. Ibid. in Schol. 

100. 

he ſucceſſive differences of the ordinates of parabolic 
curves, becoming ultimately equal, and the intermediate 
ordinate required being determined according to fir 
Iſaac's rules, by theſe differences of the ordinates, is the 
reaſon of this method being called the differential method. 
To be a little more particular. | 
The firſt caſe of fic Iſaac's problem amounts to this : a 
ſeries of numbers, placed at equal intervals, being given, 
to find any intermediate number of that ſeries when its 
interval from the firſt term of the ſeries is given. 
SubtraCt every term of the ſeries from the next follow- 
ing, and let the remainders be called firſt differences ; 
then ſubtract cach difference from the next following, and 
let theſe remainders be called ſecond differences; again, 
let each ſecond difference be fubtracted from the next 
following, and let theſe remainders be called third dif- 
ferences, and ſo on: then if A be the firſt term of the 
ſeries 4“ the firſt of the firſt differences, 4“ the firſt of 
the ſecond differences, 4“ the fitſt of the third differ- 
ences, &c. and if x be the interval between the firſt 
term of the ſeries and any term ſought, E, that is, let 
the number of terms from A to E, both incluſive, be 
SK + 1, then will the term ſought, 


x4" 21 X.X=—1. x—2 xx — 1 
* a" + _— 9 


158 * 122.3 


en. &c. which ſeries differs from the 
y 3 : + a P Ht 4 hs 
Newtonian in this, that the quantities —, , 
$3 143.3 
a ; ; * 
agar _ here uſed, ſignify the ſame with 4”, 4”, 
uſed by fir Iſaac Newton. 


Hence, if the differences of any order become equal, that 


is, if any of the quantities 4”, 4”, 4%, becomes = ©, 
we ſhall have a finite expreſſion for E, the term ſought ; 
it being evident, that the ſerics muſt terminate when any 
of the differences 4”, 4“, &c. become So. 


It is alſo evident, that the coefficients Cn &c. 
of the differences, are the unciæ of the binomial theo- 
rem. 

A method may be deduced from the foregoing expreſ- 
hon, of finding the ſums of the terms of ſuch a ſeries. 
For if we imagine a new ſeries, whereof the firſt terni 
ſhall be = o, the ſecond = A, the third = A B, the 

6 


no- | 


-—- 
DIF 


fouth = A B 4. C, the fifth =A+B+ CAB, 
| and fo on, it is plain that the aſſigning one term of this 
ſeries is finding the ſum of all the terms, A, B, C, D. &c. 
Now ſince thoſe terms ate the differences of the ſums o, 
A, ATB, AT BTC, A+B+C+D, and that 
by the ſuppoſition, ſome of the differences of A, B, C, D, 
c. are So; it follows that ſome of the differences of 
the ſums will alſo be = o; and that whereas in the ſe- 


ries A'+ d! + 


2.5 421 
1 4% Kc. whereby a term was 


aſſigned, A repreſented the firſt term, d“ the firſt of the 
ficft differences, and that x repreſented the interval be- 
tween the firſt term and the laſt, we are to write o in- 
ſtead of A, A inſtead of 4, 4“ inſtead of d”, 4” ins 
ſtead of 4%, &c. and x+1 inſtead of x; which being 
done, the ſeries expreſſing the ſums will be 0 +x + 1. 


P* „. — 
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Or again, if the real number of terms of the lines be 

called z, that is, if a + 1 or z ix, we ſhall have 


- awe 


the ſum of the ſeries = z x A+ — — ELSE'S 
4 2.3 


1 Om x 


2 —..T—2.2 — ? 5 
a” + "EI —4 +, &c., See De Moivre, 


& TD 
DoRt. of Chances, p. 59, 60. Miſc. Analyt. p. 153. 
For inſtance, let it be required to find the ſum of a ſe- 
ries of the ſquares of the natural numbers 14449716 
+25 + 36. Then, Ag 147 | 


34 
24" 
5 
9 
7 
16 
2 
25 9% 9 
2 
36 II 
The ſum conſequently will be 
— — — 
1 Gol Z—1,2—2 
7 2 23 2 
rr 
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1+ 32+ 222 . 142. 1422 6.7.13 
6 I 6 N 
This eaſy example will be ſufficient to ſhew the applica- 
tions of this rule. Ihoſe Who are deſirous of ſeeing its 
uſe in queſtions of chance, may con'ult M. De Moivre's 
Doctrine of Chances, p. 59, ſeq. Various other in- 
ſtances of the uſe of this rule in finding ſums of pro- 
greſhons of figurative members, &c. may be ſeen ia Miſc. 

Analyt p. 154, ſeq | 

As to the differential method, it is to be obſerved, that 
though fir liaac and others have treated it as a method 
of deſcribing an algebraic curve, at leaſt of the parabolic 
kind, through any number of given points; yet the con- 
ſideration of curves is not at all eſſential, though it may 
help the imagination. The deſcription of a parabolic 
curve through given points, 15 the ſame problem as the 
aſſigniog of quantities from their given differences, 
which may always be done by algebra, and by the reſo- 
lution of fimple equations. See Mr. Stirling's Methodus 
Differentialis, p. 97. This ingenious author has treated 
fully of the differential method, and ſhewn its ute in the 
ſolution of ſome very difficult probleme. See SERIES. 

DIFFERENTIAL ſcale, in Agebra, is uſed for the ſcale of 
relation ſubtracted from unity. See Recurring SERIES. 

DIFFORM, Drfformss, (rom orma, ſhape, is a word uſed 
in oppolition to wniferm ; and ſignifies, that there is no 
regularity in the form, or appearance, of a thing. 

The botaniſts uſe it as a diſtinction of the flowers of ſe- 
veral ſpecies of plants. 

DIFFR ACTION, in Optics, a term firſt uſed by Grimaldi 
the Jeſuit, to denote that property of the rays of light, 
which others have called INFLECTI1ON ; the diſcovery of 
which ſome attribute to Grimaldi, and others to Dr. 
Hooke. 

DIFFUSE, Dirrusivx, is chiefly uſed for a prolix man- 
ner of writing, XC. 

A dictionary cannot well be too diffu/rve for a man is 

never too much informed of the word he wanted; and 

he is not obliged to read that part of the explication 

which does not concern him, 

A diffuſive ſtyle is proper for diſcourſes in the 2 
| rative 
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DIFFUSION, from diffundo, I pour out, I dilate, the act 
whereby a body is ſpread, or ſtretched out, fo as to take 


DIGAMMA. See F. 
DNDIGANY, the ſame with Broamy. 
DIGASTRICUS, in Aatemy, a muſcle of the lower jaw, 


DIGEST, Di-tsTUm, a coll:Ction of the Roman laws, 


DIG 


ſtrative kind. Demoſthenes is cloſe and conciſe j Cicero, 


on the contrary, is diffuſive. 


up more ſpace. | 

The ſchoolmen make three kinds of diffuſion : the firſt, 
that whereby a pure quality is , as cold, force, &c. 
This they diſtinguiſh into equa?, whereby equal portions, 
or degrees, of the quality are diſtributed upon equal 
parts of the medium; thus, when a direct motion is im- 
preſſed on a moveable, all the parts of the moveable re- 
ceive an equal impetus; and wregual, when unequal de- 
grees of the quality are diſtributed on different parts of 
the ſubject: thus it is, that force is impreſſed on a lever, 
and cold propagated through a medium. 


The ſecond kind of diffu/ton is that performed by the mo- 
tion of bodies; ſuch is the en of light, ſound, ſmell, 
magnetic, electric virtues, &c. ; | 
The third is performed partly by the motion of corpul- | 
cles, aud partly by the diffu/zon of a quality; and thus 
they hold fire to be diffuſed. 

But the modern philotophers reject the notion of quali- 
ties, and their Af According to them, there is no 
other d Fu, but that of corporeal ſubſtance, emitted 
in minute effluvia, or particles, into a kind of atmo— 
ſphere all around the body; which 4:zfufron of corpuſcles 
ſome call atmoſpherical, as being ſuppoſed to be ter mi- 
nated by a circle, whereof the diffufing body is the cen- 
tre. Every body, it is now proved, has its ſphere of 
activity, or dan, within which the particles, or cor- 
puſcles, torn irom it, and flying away, have a ſenſible 
eſfect; as we ſee in odorous, fonorous, &c. bodies. dee 
Qu Allr, where the phylical law of the d of 
qualities is laid down. 


thus called, as having a double belly. See Tab. Anat. 
( Mol.) fiz. 2. Ne 2. 

The word is formed from dis, twice, and yarns, belly. 
See BIVENTER. 

The d'ga/tric muſcles, according to Mr. Monro, do not 
ſolely pull the lower jaw down, but ſerve to draw up the 
os hyoides, and parts annexed to it, in deglutition. We 
have an account cf the ſituation end uſes of theſe mul- 
cles by this learned profeſſor, in the Med. El. Edinb. 


vol. '® arr, 11. 


ranged and digeſted under proper titles, by order of the 
emperor Juſliman 


| 


That prince gave his chancellor Tribonianus a commil- 


ſion for this purpoſe ; who, in conſequence thereof, choſe 
{ixteen juriſconſulti, or lawyers, to work upon the ſame. 
Theſe, accordingly, took out the beſt and fineſt deciſions 
from the two thouſand volumes of the ancient jurifcon- 
ſulti, and reduced them all into one body; which was 
publiſhed in the year 533, under the name of the Pa. 
To this the emperor gave the force of a law, by a letter 
at the head of the work, which ſerves it as a preface. | 
The Digeſt makes the firſt part of the Roman law, and 
the firſt volume of the corpus, or body of the Civil. 
law, conteined in fifty books, | 
It was tranſlated into Greek under the ſame emperor, and 
called Pandecta. Sec PAXNDECTS. 

Cujas ſays, that Dige/ is à common name for all books 
diſpoſed in a good order and ozconomy z and hence it is, 
that Teitullian calls the Goſpel of St. Luke, a Digg. 
Hence alſo abridgments of the common law are deno— 
minated digeſts of the numerous caſes, arguments, read- 
ings, pleadings, &c. dilperſed in the Year-books, aud 
other reports of the books of law, reduced under proper 
heads, or common places, The firſt was that of Sta- 
tham, which comes as low as Henry VI. That of Fitz- 
heibert was publiſhed in 15163 Brook's in 1573, or 
which Mughes's, publiſhed in 1663, ina ſequel. Rolls, 
Danvers, and Neiſon, have alſo publiſbed Digqls or 
abridgements. of this kind, including the caſes of later 
days; to which may be added the New Abridgement, 
and Viner's Abridgement. 


DIGESTION, in MHedicine, that change of the food, taken 


in at the mouth, which it undergoes in the (ſtomach, in 
order to aſford fit matter to compoſe, or increaſe, an 
animal, till it arrives at its deſtincd bulk; and to repair 
the lots of thoſe particles which the body, in its natural 
ſtate, neccilarily undergoes. 

The operation of dig-/{izn tucceeds to maſtication, and 
deglutition. : ; 

It includes chylification, and is (ſucceeded by ſanguifica- 
tion, and nutrition. 1 

The cauſe, manner, and means of digeſiton, bave been 
infinitely conttoverted ; it would be tedious to enter into 


all the ſyitems and hypotheſes that have been framed | 


DIG 


by philoſophers and phyſicians, to account for this im- 
portant operation. Some contend, that it is done - 
kind of elixation, or boiling, of the folid and grofſer 
parts of the food in the liquid, by the heat of the ſto- 
mach, and of he adjacent parts, the liver, ſpleen, &c. 
Others will have it done by attrition ; as if the ſtomach 
by thoſe repeated motions, which are the effects of re- 
ſpiration, rubbed or ground off the minuter particles 
from the groſler matters; and agitating, and driving the 
reſt againſt cach other, attenuated, and diſſolved them. 
Others think, the bilious juice; others the ſpirits, &c, 
chiefly concerned in the affair. 

Others will have the ſood diſſolved by a menſtruum, or 
diſſolvent: but theſe are greatly divided as to the nature 
and origin of thi- menſtruum; ſome tuppobuy it an acid, 
furniſhed by the glands of the ſtomach; others a nitro- 
aereous ſpirie, which, by penetrating the maſs of food, 
breaks the connexion of the moſt folid parts; and others, 
a ſaline juice, which divides and volatilizes the parts of 
the food, 

Others, again, ſuppoſe digeſtion to be performed by means 
of a ferment, or leaven; which, mixing wirh the ali- 
ment, excites an inteſtine motion in the parts thereof, 
by whoſe mutual colliſions, the parts are attenuated and 
diſſolved. | 
But theſe, too, differ in their opinions of this ferment ; 
ſome taking it to be the remains of the food laſt digeſted, 
which by ns continuance in the ſtomach, has contracted 
an acid quality, which renders it a ferment : cthers take 
the ferment, or principle of fermentation, to be con- 
tained in the aliment itſelf ; which, when encloſed in the 
ſtomach and heated thereby, beine put in motion, enters 
on its ofhce of fermentation ;z but theſe, too, are divided; 
ſome taking it to be the ſpirituous part; and ſome the air 
in foods. 

Others ſuppoſe the matter of this ferment ſupplied by the 
glands of the ſtomach : and laſtly, others contend for the 
ſaliva, and make that the ferment ſerving principally for 
the digeſtion of the food. 

All theſe ſyſtems are now reduced to three principal 
ones; which we ſtill find explained, and defended in the 
ſeveral later writers on the ſubject: the firſt holding 
drge/tion to be performed by fermentation 3 the ſecond by 
trituration; and the third by fermentation and tritura- 
tion together. | 
The firit opinion was for a long time the only one. The 
retainers of it hold, that the 100d, after it is received 
into the ſtomach, is there impregnated with certain men- 
ſtruous juices, which being aſſified by the natural heat 
ol the flomach, raiſe a fermentation in the foo'ts, which 
diſſolves, attenuates, and converts them into chyle, 
which is a liquor in a ſtate of actual fermention. 

This was, originally, the ſyſtem of the ancients; who, 
though they only expreſs th:mielves in general terme, as 
diſſolving, ſoftening, ſubduing, concreiing qualities, &c. 
yet ſeem to have the notion of what we call fermentation. 
4hus Empedocles and Hippocrates teach, that digeſtion 
is pe formed by a putretaction of the ſcods, a'irr the 
like manner as the ſame Empedocle> holds watci © be 
converted by putrefaction into wine. Hippocrate: aid 
Ariſtotle uled the term concwe/:on, which we likewiſe find 
in Erotian, Plutarch, and Actuarius, to expreſs the man- 
ner of fruits ripening, the mult changing into wine, and 
paſte ring. Hippocrates expreſly names «ferveſcence and 
fermentation, De Veteri Medicina, cap. $5. and Galen 
likewiſe, I. de Conſuetudine, cap. 2. And in another 
place he atlerts, that a certain ſerous juice of the ſto— 
mach concurs with the bile and ſpirits to effect digeſtion. 
1ofay nothing of Cicero, who, according to the prevail- 
ing opinion of his time, attributes % ie to the heat of 
the ſtomach. Lib, ii. De Nat. Deor. 

Van Helmont, in his Treatiſe De Flatibus, has applied 
the doctrine of fixed Air, now more generally under- 
ſtood, to the explication of the phenomenon of digeſtion 5 
aud Hotiman alſo, in his chapter De Alimentorum So— 
lutione & Salivæ Uſu, and the three ſucceeding ones, 
inſiſts much on the complete change which the aliment 
undergoes in the firſt pallages, and makes digeſlien a mere 
fermentatory proceſs, | 

The juices, or terments in the ſtomach, to whoſe action 
digefiion is ſuppoſed owing, are, the ſaliva, bile, and 
Pancreatic juice. This is ſo true, that in certain vora- 
cious animals, which eat, and digeft ſatt, particularly 
wolves, oltriches, and porcupines, the bile diſcharges it- 
lelf immediately into the cavitity of the ſtomach; and we 
have obſerved a diſpoſition analogous thereto in a man 
that had been a great cater, 

4here are only three marks to know the ſermentation of 
dough and mult by: firſt, in that the dough riles and 
{wells ; and the muſt bubbles and rareſies; lecondly, in 
that the bread and wine made by theſe fermentations 
have different tafles and qualities from thoſe the flour 
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and muſt had before; thirdly, in that the bread ad} 
wine, by diſtillation, yield 22 that diffet in many 
reſpects from thoſe drawn from flour and muſt. low, 
all theſe characters are found in the change made in the 
by dige lion. | ; | 45 5 
25 J Vcingle made ſeveral turious experiments, m 
order to aſcertain the fermeutative quality of animal and 
table ſubſtances. Bread and water remained for ſe- 
yeral days in a heated furnate, without any ferment- 
ation; but two drams of freſh meat being added to dou- 
ble the former quantity of bread, and water in propor- 
tion, the mixture began to ferment in a few hours, and 
continued to do ſo about two days. The fermentation 
was generally ſo ſtrong, that if the cakes had not fre- 
quently given way, the phials muſt have burſt. The 
bread and fleſh, which ar firſt lay at the bottom, ſoon 
roſe to the top; and conſtantly, as the air elapſed, let 
fall ſome particles that had been buoyed up by the 
fluid; thus the ſediment was formed reſembling lees, 
whilſt the lighteſt part, or flowers, remained on the ſur- 
face : but the fermentation continuing, theſe alſo ſub- 
ſided 3 and the acid taſte and ſmell of the liquors, after 
the action ceaſed, was a farther proof of the preceding 
fermentation. This change was the more extraordinary, 
becauſe, when the motion began, the mixture was tend- 
ing to corruption, and in a few hours afterwards became 
actually offenſive; but the next day the putrid ſmel} 
abated and went off, before the fermentation ceaſed. 
From this, and ſeveral other experiments of the fame 
kind, fr John infers, that moſt animal ſubſtances tend- 
ing to putrefaction, are endowed with a power of raiſing 
a Linemation in the farinacea, and even of renewing 
that action in ſuch as have undergone it before. It ap- 
pears alſo plain by his experiments, that their is ſome- 
what generated, or ſet free, during the frit ſtage of the 
fermentation of animal ard vegetable mixture, which 
hath a power of correCting puttefaction. The effect of 
fermentation is evidently to change putrid ſubſtances into 
a ſtate of acidity, which they not only 'retain, but be 
come ſtill more a d more acid. It is obſerved, indeed. 
that the acid ariſing from fermentation, has ſomething of 
nan auſtere and ſaltiſh taſte, but without any offenſive 
ſmell. Now, conſidering how much air is generated by 
fermentation, it may ſeem ſtrange that the ſame mate- 
rials, uſed as food, ſhould make fo little diſturbance in 
the body; and the difficulty would be the greater, did 
the SALIVA, as ſome ſuppoſe, promote both fermenta- 
tion and putre faction. 
From this theory of fermentation, the doctor accounts 
for the acidity of the ſtomach; a diforder to which many 
people are ſubject; ſince not only a ſtrong, but an au- 
ſtere acid may be produced from the food of thoſe who 
live on fleſh, bread, and water only, as often as the ſto- 
mach is relaxed, or in any way difabled from conveying 
the whole aliment into the inteſtines; for what is left, 
having time to undergo a complete fermentation, is 
thereby changed in a harſh ſort of vinegar. See HEART- 
burn. 


It is farther obſerved, that ſpirits, wines, acids, bitters, 


— 


aromatics, and the hotter antiſcorbutic plants, retard ali- 
mentary fermentation, by their power of correCting . 
tre faction. However they may have their ſeveral uſes; 
ſome for checking immoderate fermentation, when, by 
reaſon of a putrid effluvia, or defect of it, the aliment 
may ferment too violently; and others, again, for bracing 


due time. All theſe facts correſpond with digeſtion; for 
the moſt nouriſhing and digeſtible food to people in 
health, conſiſts in a due mixture of animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances with water. Scorbutic or putrid habits re- 
quire acids, wine, or other antiſeptics. And acids 
abounding in the ſtomach, are corrected by abſorbents; 
and, in a want of natural heat, and a debility of the 
ſtomach, wines, bitters, and warm and acid ſubſtances, 
become neceſſary, Obſerv. on Diſeaſes of the Army. 
Appendix. | 
Fermentations have been uſually ſuppoſed to generate 
great heat, and efferveſcence has been uſed as a ſynony- 
mous term by which to expreſs it. Nevertheleſs, many 
of the moſt violent of them are attended with a very 
conſiderable cald inſtead of heat. Thus water poured 
into ſpirit of wine produces heat, in proportion to the 
water; but the effential vegetable oil, which is particu- 
larly diſpoſed to take fire, mixed with ſpirit of wine, 
produces cold; and water has no effect with theſe oils. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. 

Several of ſir John Pringle's experiments have been re- 
peated by Dr. Macbride, to which he has added others 
of the ſame kind. The following mixtures were pre- 
pared, viz; bread and water, about four ounces ; bread 
and boiled mutton, beat up thin, with the requiſite quan- 


tity of water, in all about four ounces ; this was called 
OL. II. N- 97. ö ; 


the ſtomach, and fitting it for expelling its contents in 
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the ſimple fermentative mixture: four ounces, of this 
mixture, with two drams of freſh lemon-juice z four 


ounces of the fame beat up with an ounce of ſpinage ; 
he ſame quantity of the mixture with an ounce of green 
water-crefſes; and four ounces, with two drams of a 
very ſœtid liquor, that lay about putrid mutton { theſe 
ſeveral mixtures were plac-d in a moderate degree of 
heat, on the top of a ſand furnace, which required a 
continual hre for three or four days. The bread and 
water diſcovered no fermentation for fifty-ſour hours ; 
but at the end of four days it became perceptibly acid. 
In the other five mixtures, an inteſtine motion was evi- 
dent in three or four hours ; the ſolid part ſoon roſe to 
the top: bubbles of air, and a thick ſcum formed on 
the ſurface; a vapour with ſome degree of pungeney, 
and which extinguiſhed fire, now began to diſcharge it- 
ſelf; and when the motion became very briſk, little 
pieces of the ſolid matter fell every moment to the bot- 
tom of the phials; and when it ceaſed, as it did in the 
four laſt, in fifty-four hours, and in the firſt in four 
days, the mixtures were ciear and perfectly ſweet. 

From theſe and many other experiments, both of a ſimi- 
lar nature, and on the great quantity of fixed air which 
is ſeparated from animal ſubſtances, during their putre- 
faction, Dr. Macbride was led to conclude, that on the 
preſence of an elaltic fluid, or fixed air, in fleſh, de- 
pend its coheſion and ſoundneſs ; that in proportion as 
the fixed air is ſeparated from it by fermentation, its tex- 


ture is deſtroyed, its conſtituent parts become diſunited, 


and ſeparate to reunite in a different manner, and to form 
new combinations different from the ſormer. See Po- 
TREFACTION, 

Having likewiſe found, that all the alimentary mixtures, 
which we commonly ule, are ſuſceptible of fermentation 
in a ſhort time ; that animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
when mixed, have a greater aptitude to ferment than 
either of theſe ſubſtances poſſeſs ſeparately ; and that 
from all the alimentary mixtures, which he bad tried, he 
always ſeparated a conſiderable quantity of fixed air; he 
applied theſe different diſcoveries to explain the pheno- 
mena, and to eſtabliſh the moſt plauſible and rational 
theory of dige/tion. See the cloſe of the article, and 
CHYLE. Sce alſo fixed Alk und Scurvy. 

Haller denies that any kind of fermentation takes place 
in the ſtomach, in order to dige/ti»n; and ſeems to attri- 
bute the greatelt effects, in order to the diſſolution of our 
aliment, to the ſeparation of the air therein contained, 
and the aCtion of the bile. 8 

The ſecond ſyſtem was invented, or at leaſt renewed, in 
the preſent age, and has been maintained with much 
zeal and vivacity, as is commonly the caſe in any thing 
that has the appearance of novelty. Thoſe who c{poule 
this opinion, contend, that it is a mere continual attri- 
tion, or grinding, that breaks, attenuates, and reduces 
the food, and with the addition af a proper fluid, forms 
it into that whitiſh ſubitance, called cbyle; much as corn 
is ground between the ſtones of a mill. Which opinion 
ſeems to be confirmed by ſomething obſerved in birds 
their gizzard, or crop, is compoſed of two ſtrong, ſolid, 
compact, muſcles, which rubbing againſt each other, and 
being aſſiſted by little angular ſtones, or grains of ſand, 


. {wallowed by the birds, break and grind the dry food 


theſe animals hive on; and when the fand is grown 
ſmooth, they cait chem off with the other excrements, 
and ſwallow ſreſh grains. 
The experiments ot the Florentine academy, repeated by 
Redi and Borelli, favour the ſame opinion. Hollow 
particles of glaſs, which they give 'to chickens, ducks, 
and turkeys, were found reduced to a fine powder. 
This ſentiment is thus explained by an able atſertor there- 
of, M. Hecquet, in his treatiſe of dige/tion, Every thing 
in the body is vaſcular ; conſequently, every thing chete- 
in is hollow: every thing therein lives aſter its manner 
conſequently, every thing is in motion: animal life be- 
ing nothing but motion, and conſequently all the veſſels 
are in motion. Now, the parts of a body, that are to 
move will move moſt readily towards thoſe ſides where 
they find the leaſt refiltance. But the place of the leaſt 
reſiſtance in tubes is the cavity; conſequent.y, the mo- 
tion of the parts of veſſels is towards their axes. The 
arts of veſſels that are to move, are the parietes or ſides, 
CO flexible and elaſtic; and this motion can only be 
effected by an approximation of thoſe parts; conſe- 
quently, the motion of the veſſels conſiſts in an approxi- 
mation of their parietes; it is, therefore, a ſort of con- 
traction, preſhon, or coarctation. Hence, as all the parts 


of the body are only veſſels, they all undergo a ſyſtole, 
2 or contraction. 


Farther, all theſe veſſels contain juices in their cavities z 

and, therefore, all the juices or liquids in the body, are 

continually compreſſed. Tbis preſſion is the action of 

an elaſtic force; W che pre ion will be ſuch 
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as is the force, and, therefore, alternative: conſequently, 
it is a pulſe, or palpitation ; and therefore the juices are 
continually beaten. Now, theſe juices are exceedingly 
diviſiblez and conſequently they are continually attenu- 
ated and divided: and a diviſion effected by a pulſation, 
or beating, is a trituration ; and conſequently, the juices 
in the body are continually triturated, or ground. The 
reaſon why the compreſlive force ſhould be an alternative, 
is, that the membranes, which compoſe the veſſels, con- 
fiſt of two plans or ſeries of fibres; the one longitudi— 
nal, the other circular, cutting the longitudinal at right 


angles: the longitudinal are tendinous, and elaſtic; the 


circular are muſcular, or motive, like ſphincters, which 
compreſs : the circular are over the longitudinal, and 
embrace or gird them round; the former, we have al- 
ready obſerved, are elaſtic; and their elaſticity oppoſes 
the compreſſion of the latter. From this oppoſition, or 
reſiſtance, ariſes a reciprocal action and te- action, which 
is the alternative grinding force required. 

To ſuch as account for aigeſtion from a ferment, thoſe 
philoſophers object, that diz-/2ion is a diſſolution ; that 


to prepare the matters for this diſſolution, they muſt be 


ſoftened ; that the proper effect of acid ferments, is to 
aw, or tear the hardeſt matter, and to harden the 


— or thicken the fluid, fix the fat, and coagulate the 


milky ; conſequently, that an acid ferment ſhould rather 
impede than promote, dige/tion. Add that, beſide the 
force to grind the juices, and the veſſels to comprels 
them, there are likewiſe liquors to dilute and temper 
them; viz# the ſaliva, and ſtomach-liquor ; and mineia 
matters, which the ſtomach- liquor cannot diſſolve, are 
found to be worn and poliſhed, after having ſtaid ſome 
time in the ſtomach. Now, poliſhing is the effect of 
triture, or grinding, not of corroſion ; accordingly we 
find pelotoons, or balls of hairs, or threads, in the ſto- 
machs of catile, very ſmooth and ſhining, and far from 
having any marks of corroſion. 
'The authors who are for the trituration, require three 
things for d:geſtion to proceed : a liquor to wet and dilute 
the food, which they find in the ſaliva and ſtomach-li- 
quor; a veſſel, which is the ſtomach; and a moving 
power to grind, which they imagine to have found in the 
muſcles of the ſtomach, diaphragm, and abdomen, The 
moving force in the muſcles of the ſtomach, they main- 
tain to be equivalent to the weight of 248235 pounds; 
and the force of the ſtomach, alone, to a weight of 12951 
ounds; a power more than equal to that of one of the 
heavieſt mill-ſtones. See Traite de la Digeſtion, par M. 
Hecquet. | 
Borelili, on the footing of the equilibrium of fluids, has 
demonſtrated, that the force of the flexor of the laſt ar- 
ticulation of the thumb is equal to 3720 pounds; whence 
Pitcairn deduces, that the force of the fibres of the ſto- 
mach is equal te 12951, and that of the diaphragm, and 
muſcles of the lower venter, to 248235 pounds. His 
way of eſtimating is this: the flexor only weighs 122 
grins, and yet may ſuſtain 3720 pounds; conſequently, 


the fibres of the ſtomach, weighing 8 ounces, and the 


diaphragm, with the muſcles of the lower venter, weigh- 
ing together 8223 grains, have the force above men- 
tioned. But this argumentation ſeems founded on, a 
maltake : for it is not in virtue of its weight of 122 grains, 
that the flexor muſcle is equivalent to 3720 pounds; be- 
ſides. that it would follow hence, that the heavier the 
muſcles of the ſtomach, diaphragm, and abdomen, are, 
the more ſorce they ſhould have; and, conſequently, 
the more eaſy and expedite would the digz#i9n be, which 
is falſe. | 

'The patrons of this ſyſtem compare the brain to the ar- 
bor, or ſcrew of a preſs ; the heart, to a piſton; the lungs, 
to bellows; the mouth, to a mill-ſtone, or a peltle; the 
ſtomach, to a preſs; and the inteſtines to a receiver, or 
vat. They contend, that Caſtellus, a phyſician of Meſ- 
Gna, was the tirit of the mederns who expreſyly eſpouſed 
the ſyſtem of ferments; and that he was followed by Van 
Helmont and Willis. 

But even the partiſans of trituration are not perſectly 
agreed among theraſelves : Pitcairn will have it performed 
by a total contraction of the ſtomach; and Mr. Hecquet 
by a ſucceſſive periitaltic, or vermicu'ar contraction, 
Aſtruc, in his treatiſe De la Cauſe de la Digeſtion, re- 
futes this ſyſtem of trituration at large. He makes a 
ſtrong oppolition to the calculus which raifes the moving 
force of the ſtomach, &c. fo very bigh : the contraction 


of the fibres of the ſtomach, to compreſs the food, he 


ſhews, caonot exceed three ounces ; and it is even gratis 
that he allows ſo much; that of the diaphragm, and ab- 
domen, he computes at about four pounds. He ob- 
ſerves that Pitcairn, ſurpriſed, in all probability, with 
what he had atlerred of this force, durit not purſue the 
proportion whereon his calculus was founded 3 and ac- 
cording to which, one of the forces would have been 
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found equivalent to 117088 pounds, and the other to 
2507343 which, together, make 367822 pounds. 
The diaphragm, in its motion, has two powers, the one 


ditect, which is that whereby its muſcles draw from the 


centre towards the circumference ; the other lateral, 
whereby it reſts, or preſſes, on the ſtomach; the lattec 
is very ſmall, in compariſon of the former. Now, what 
ſeems to have deceived Pitcairn and Hecquet, is, their 
taking the direct ſor the lateral force; the contraction of 
the fibres, for their preſſure 6n the ſtomach; and the 
ſame overſight they are guilly of in the muſcles of the 
abdomen, whoſe preſſure againſt the abdomen is only 
lateral. Add, that there are voracious animals without 
any diaphragm at all; as fiſhes, which reſpire through 
their gills ; and others, that have only a ſingle membrane; 
as birds, in whom the muſcles of the lower venter are 
very ſmall and feeble, and in a ſituation that incapacitates 
them from acting at all upon the ſtomach. | 
The membranes of the ſtomach being very ſoft, and har- 
ing only a flender motion, ſeem very unhit for the office 
of a mill-ſtone. It is true, in certain fow!s, the ſtomach 
conſiſts of a cloſe, compact, fleſhy muſcle, exceeding 
ſtrong, ſo as to break little ſtones, and bits of glaſs; but 
to this it is urged, that it is no digeſtion, which in theſe 
animals is effected in the inteſtines; and the ſtructure 
of our ſtomach, compared with the gizzard, or crop, of 
granivarious birds, does, on the contrary, furniſh a very 
cogent argument againſt trituration. The gizzard is 
provided, on the outlide, with four fleſhy muſcles, the 
tendons whereof meet in ,o oppoſite joints; the infide 
is lined with a hard, thick, cartilaginous membrane, efpe- 
ciaily in the places where the tendons meet: by this me- 
chaniſm, nature plainly intimates the office of the giz- 
zard to be the grinding of the grain by the friction of its 
parietes, or ſides: whereas the membrane of the ſtomach 
of a man is exceedingly thin and fine, furniſhed with few 
fleſhy fibres, covered with a tender, ſenſible, kind of villi, 
and the ſtomach itſelf is of a great capacity: and the 
ſtomach in rapacious birds, who devour huge pieces of 
raw fleſh without chewing, is ſtill a finer membrane. 
Laſtly, on the foot of the fyſtem of trituration there 
ſeems no accounting for hunger, nauſeas, indigeſtion, 
crudities, &c. . 

In the ſyſtem of tritucation it ſeems impoſſible to explain 
why certain things eaſy to grind ; e. gr. cabbage leaves, 
cannot be digeſted in certain ſtomachs z which yet find no 
difficulty in d'ge/ting more hard and ſolid meats, as beef 
and mutton; whereas the difference of diſſolvents gives 


a natural and eaſy folution. Hydropic people continue 


to dige/t, notwithſtanding the fibres of the ſtomach, as 
well as the reſt of the body, are exceedingly relaxed, 
through the redundance of moiſture; and the total, 
prompt change of nature induced in foods, can be the 
effect of nothing elle but fermentation ; which even diſ- 
covers itſelf by belches, & c. while it goes on. The iron, 
needles, pins, &c. ſometimes found undiſſolved in the 
ſtomach, are no objection to the ſyſtem of fermentation ; 
it being notorious, that no diſſolvent diſſolves all bodies. 
In bids, which feed on grain, the fermentation is ma- 
nifeſt; firſt in the crop, where the grain is prepared for 
digeſtion, by being macerated in a liquor like the faliva 


and afterwards in the gizzard, where the digeſtion is per- 


fefted by a diſſolvent poured into it by a conglomerate 
gland. But the thing 1s {till more apparent in ruminating 
animals, which are provided with four ſtomachs; the two 
firſt whereof, though formed of a nervous membrane, 
make but little alteration in the aliment, for want of a 
ferment, or menſtruum ; ſo that it requites to be chewed 
again, and only becomes well dige/ted in the fourth ſto- 
mach, whither a diſſolvent is poured from a conglomerate 
land. | 
The partiſans of the third opinion allow it inconteſtible, 
that there are acids in the ttomach which mix with the 
foods, and act on them; and they hold, likewiſe, that 
their aCtion is aided and promoted by the motion of the 
ſyſtole and diaſtole in the viſcera: they add, that the 
acids produce a termentation, and the oſcillatory motion 
of the viſcera a trituration ; and that this dige/tion is the 
effect of fermentation and trituration at the tame time. 
The doArie of trituration was firſt propoſed in the 
time of Hippocrates, An opinion was entertained by 
ſome phylicians of thoſe times, that the ſtomach was 
oaly the receptacle of the ſolid or dry foods; that theſe, 
after having been diluted, and broken in the mouth, 
were agaiu broken more perfectly in the ſtomach; and 
that, by this means alone, they were converted into 
chyle; but that the drink, by reatou of its liquidity, not 
being ſubject to be broken, went to the lungs, and not 
to the ſtomach, where, on account of its abundance, it 
would rather have prejudiced the dige/tion than have 
aided it, Hippocrates, we read, in the fourth book of 
dilcaſes, vigorouſly oppoſed an opinion fo contrary both 
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mode of dips/tion in the ſtomachs of carnivorous birds, 


. ſtomachs, or by the remains of that power which it had 


greater extremity, from their own natural digeſtive 


- whole, and ſwallow fiſh much larger than the digeſting 


left in the ſophagus remained pertectly found ; and the 
. digeſting part of the flomach was itſelf, in many caſes, 


- magnitudes, See Dr. Bryan Robinſon of the Animal 


- proceſs of dige/tion; the end of this operation being to 
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to reaſen and experience; and he was the more zealous 
in his oppoſition, becauſe, as he informs vs, the opinion 
had gained many pattitaus. However, it ſoon gave way 


to the reaſoning of Hippocrates, and the ſyſtem of tri- 
tutation ſunk with it. But Eraſiſtcatus revived it; and the 
docttine, after having been ſupported for ſome time, 
ſeil into oblivion. Within the laſt century feveral have 
again endeavoured to recover it, | 

r. Pitcairn, M. de Reaumur, and many others, have 
eſpouſed it» M. de Reaumur made many experiments 
both on granivorous and carnivorous birds, from which 
it appeared that the former digeſt their food by tritura- 
tion, and the latter by ſolution in a proper fluid. Thoſe 
that have gizzards were made to ſwallow ſhort tubes of 
glaſs and tin ; and when the fowls were killed, the tubes 
of glaſs were found ſplit aſunter lengthways; and thoſe 
of tin, either groved from end to end, or flatred, or 
unrolled. But in order to ſhew that this was done by the 
operation of grinding, without the aid of a diſſolvent, 
M. Reaumur caſt leaden tubes in moul/l«s, wiſe ſhape 
could not be altered, and into theſe, leſt open at both 
ends, he introduced grains of barley, and bits of beef ; 
and theſe after remaining ſeveral hours, at different 
times, in the gizzards of fowls, were taken out, with 
out any ſenſible alteration. In order to determine the 


which are membranous, he caught a young buzzard, and 
made him ſwallow a tin tube, which might have been 
ſqueezed together by the preſſure of a ſinger and thumb; 
but aſter twenty-ſour hours he threw it up, without any 
the leaſt apparent mark of friction; whence he con- 


cluded, that the birds ſtomach had little, if any, force |. 


of tritutation. Having fflled the tube with fleſh, and 
fixed a proper quantity to each end, the buzzard was 
made to ſwallow it, and in twenty-four hours diſgorged 
it, without the leaſt injury to the thread meſhes at the 
ends; but the meat was covered with a kind of paſte 
and reduced to an eighth part of the original quantity. 
Other experiments were renewed with meat and bones : 
ſome of which were wholly diſſolyved, and others conſi- 
derably reduced in quantity, Grain was tried in the 
ſame manner, without any viſible change; the proper 
food of carnivorous birds being fleſh. 

Mr. John Hunter has lately made ſeveral experiments on 
the digeſtion of the ſtomach after death. Having obſerved 
that animals, or parts of animals, poſſeſſed of the living 
principle, 'when taken into the ſtomach, are not in the 
leaſt affected by the powers of that viſcus, whilſt the 
living principle remains; he ſhews, that the ſtomach 
when deprived of the living principle, is itſelf capable 
of being digeſted either by the digeſtive powers of other 


of digeſting other things. And hence it happens, that 
the ſtomachs of dead bodies ate found diſſolved at their 


powers, and not in conſequence of any diſeaſe; appear- 
ances of this kind being molt frequent in thoſe that have 
died violent deaths. This digeſtive power of the ſtomach 
was farther evinced in ſich, which ſwallow their food 


part of the ftomach can contain : the part lodged in the 
ttomach was found more or leſs diſſolved, whilſt the part 


actually diſſolved. 

From ſeveral fats of this kind, Mr. Hunter inferred, 
that the ſtomach, being dead, was no longer capable of 
reſiſting the power of that menſtruum, which itſelf had 
formed for the d:ge/tion of its contents; and that digeſtion 
is performed not by any mechanical power, nor contrac- 


_— 


tions of the ſtomach or heart, but by ſomething ſe- 
creted in the coats of the ſtomach, which is thrown into 
its cavity, and here animalizes the ſood, or aſlimilates it 
to the nature of the blood. Mr. Hunter has found in 
the ſtomachs of all animals, to which his obſervations or | 
experiments have extended, an acid, but not a ſtrong 
one, in the juices contained in that viſcus in 2 uaturat! 
ſtate. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixii. art. 32+ p. 447, &c. 

Some ſuppoſe dige/tion owing to gentle heat and motion, 
by which the texture of the alimentary ſubltance is 
1 in the bodies of animals; aud then the conſti- 
tuent ſolid parts are endued with peculiar attractive 
powers of certain magnitudes, by which they draw out 
of the fluids moving through them, like parts in certain 
quantities, and thereby preſerve their forms and juſt 


— — 


Oeconomy. 


Be it as it will with each of the three ſyſtems, thus much 
we may venture to lay down ſrom them all, as the real 


prepare the foods, ſo as that they may ſerve for nutrition, 
thoſe foods mult be conſidered from the time the man 


takes them in; till, being converted into chyle, they 
mix with the blood, which conveys them into all parts 
of the body: the ſoods, then, we take, are either crude, 
as oyſters, fruits, certain pulſe, &c. or dreſſed, as fleſh 
and hth, which are roaſted, boiled, fried, &c. and ſea» 
ſoned a thouſand divers ways with ſalt, pepper, and 
other ſperi2s, vinegar, wine, &c. This is done to heighten 
and enrich the taſte, as much as to aſſiſt digeſtion. | 
Farther, there are ſome ſoods we ſwallow without chew- 
ing, as liquids; and others which we break and com- 
minute by chewing, as bread, fleſh; &c. It is of theſe 
laſt we ſhall here ſpeak, as undergoing more prepara- 
tions, and more changes to fit them for nutrition, than 
the others, | 

The food, then, is firſt broke arid divided by the teeth, 
and, at the fame time, moiltened with a liquid ſupplied 
by the ſalival glands, and thus is formed into a kind of 
alte. ; 

Thus prepared, it is paſſed through the eſophagus into 
the homach, there to ferment. This fermentation is 
cauſed, 1. By the falival and paſtric juice, which is a 
ferment, and has the ſame effect on the alimen!, that 
leaven. cr yealt, has on paſte. 2. By the heat of the 
ſtomach, viſcera of the abdomen, and even excrements ; 
which here have nearly the ſame effect on foods, as a 
dunghill has on matters laid by the chemiſts to dipe/t 
therein. 3. By the remains of foods left adhering in the 
rug, or folds of the ſtomach, and there turned ſour 
and actimonious. 4. By the agitation ariſing from the 
periſtaltic motion, the compreſſion of the muicles of the 
abdomen and diaphraghm, and a continual pulſation of 
the neighbouring blood=veſſels. 5. By the liquor which 
the repeated compreſſion of thoſe muſcles octafions to 
drip from the glands of the ſtomach. And, 6. Accord- 
ing to the ſentiments of ſome modern phyſicians, by 
air itſelf: which, being mixed, and embarraſſed in the 
aliments, dilates by the heat of the ſtomach, and ſepa- 
rates the parts of the foods, This air which once ad- 


| hered to. the ſubſtances compoſing our food, in a fixed 


ſtare, does, in the moment of extrication, reſume its 
elallicity, and thus deſtroys the union of their minute 
particles. This elaſtic air is probably abſorbed again by 
the alimentary mixtures, and reduced to a fixed or non- 
elaſtic ſtate, before the chyle enters the lacteals ; though 
Dr. Black maintains, that the alimentary ſubſtances carry 
their fixed air into the blood, without throwing it off 
into an elaſtic ſtate, during dige/fren; and he is fo far 
from believing that the aliment naturally ferments in the 
ſtomach, that he looks on ſuch fermentation, when it 
does happen, to be the cauſe of many, and very dan- 
gerous difeaſes. Theſe cauſes al! contribute to attenuate 
or divide the food, fo as to convert it into a Cineritious 
matter, called CHYLE. 

From the {tomach the chyle deſcends into the duodenum, 
and through the long tract of the ſmaller inteſtines, 
where it 15 farther perfected by the pancreatic jvice, and 
the bile, which thin it, precipitate its groſſer parts, and 


render it more fluid; and chiefly by the fermenting ma- 


tion which {till continues; the chyle, thus perfected and 
attenuated, enters the laCteal veins, fully charged with 
the ſubtle, active, antiſeptic ſpirit, called fred Alk, 
which convey it into the receptaculem chyli, where it is 
ſarther diluted by the lympha, which is brought hither 
in abundauce; hence it ariſes into the thoracic duct, 
and enters the ſubclavian vein, where, being taken up 
by the aſcending cava, it is poured into the right ven- 
tricle of the heart. The chyle, thus mixing with the 
blood, communicates its inteſtine motion to it, and thus 
prevents the natural tendency of the fluids to putrefac- 
tion; and the blood, by its volatile and exalted parts, 
together with the ſaline and nitrous parts of the air, 
ſubtilizes, and gives it its laſt perfection. Then the dige/- 
tien is üuiſned; and the foods being, by ſo many changes, 
rendered the immediate matter of nutrition, are carried 
by the bloed into all parts of the body, to repair and 
lu the vacancies © i\uch as are continually diflipating 
or <xhaling, or even to add new ones. 

As to the groſſer parts of the foods, ſeparated from the 
chyle by the bile and pancreatic juice, they aſſume the 
colour of excrements, from the bile; and their rank 
ſmell they derive from the coarſer ſulphur thereof, and 
from the tour and puttid ferments, that are lodged in the 
caecum, which in a very ſhort time, convert the ali, 
mentary remains into their own nature. Theſe ſulphuis, 
and ſalts of the excrements, together with their putre- 
{cent quality, ferve, after they have paſſed through the 
inteſtines, and are arrived at the laſt, which is the rec- 
tum, to vellicate the muſcles thereof, and diſpoſe them 
to relax, and thus to appriſe nature of a neceſſity to diſ- 
charge. 

In particular caſes, however, as in thoſe of weak and re- 
laxed habits, of pregnant women, whole ſtemachs, and 
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- Freat part of che ſmaller inteſtines, are thrown out of 


theig natural ſituation, and of perſons who lead ſedentar 


- Nves, the food is often detained ſo long in the firſt paſ- 


ſages, as to paſs on to the ſecond or acetous ſtage of the 
alimentary fermentation ; and then it produces a very 
auſtere acid, which, not being admitted by the lacteals, 
accumulates and occaſions ſour eruCtations, heart-burn- 
ing, vomiting, griping, or looſeneſs, according to its 
quantity, degree of ſtrength, and place where lodged. 
The ſour aerimony precipitates the alimentary mixture 
through the firſt ſtage of fermentation to the ſecond, and 
prevents the food from yielding a nutritious chyle, which 
appears from a paleneſs and languid diſpofition of thoſe 
who are much afflited with ſourneſs in the ftomach. 


This circumſtance ſuggeſts one reaſon why exerciſe, 


which agitates the viſcera, and prevents the two long ſtay 
of the aliment in the firſt paſſages and the aromatic 
| rang and bitters, together with chalybeats, whoſe qua- 
ities are ſtrengthening and ſtimulating, prove ſo very 
ſerviceable in all theſe caſes. But if the aliment, either 
from its own very putreſcent nature, or from its too long 
ſtay within the confines of the ſmaller inteſtines, ſhould 
proceed to the third, or putrefaCtive ſtage or fermenta- 
tion, it will become ſo offenſive, as to occaſion immedi- 
ate efforts for throwing it off, or end in dangerous diſ- 
eaſes, and even death. Macbride's Eſſays, p. 20, &c. 
The ſeparation of the urine from the blood may be 
eſteemed a part of perfec * the defign of ſuch 
ſeparation being to render the blood more pute and bal - 
ſamic; and, of conſequence, more fit for nutrition, 
which the ſalts, with which the urine abounds, greatly pre- 
vented, This ſeparation is thus performed: the branches 
of the emulgent arteries, which terminate in the glands 

whereof the ſubſtance of the kidneys is compoſed, carry 
the blood thither ; where a ſeroſity is ſeparated from the 
blood, by means of the pores in the glands of the kid- 
neys; thoſe pores repreſenting the holes in a ſieve, which 
only let paſs ſuch things as are of a leſs diameter than 
themſelves. This ſeroſfity, called urine, is diſcharged 
hence into ſeveral little tubes, which joining in a kind 
of pyramid, yield their humours into the pelvis, whence 
it runs through the ureters into the bladder. 


DIGESTION, in Chemiſtry, is a preparation of plants, mi- 


nerals, metals, or other bodies, by puttiag them, with 
ſome proper fluid, in a veſſel, and heating them gradu- 
ally over a gentle fire, like the heat of an animal body, 
Digeſtion is ordinarily confounded with maceration : but 
the two things differ, in that there is heat required to 
digeſtion; whereas maceration is done in the cold. 
Digeſlion is uſually performed with the addition of ſome 
menſtruum ſuitable to the matter: thus roſes and pop- 


pies heads are put to digeſt in oil, or water, to make un- 


guents, and ſyrups; calcmed lead, and ceruls, are digeſted 
in diſtilled vinegar, to make the magiſtery thereof, or 
the ſal Saturni. Hence Dr. Friend defines digeſtion to be 
the ſolution of bodies, made by menſtruums with the 
aſſiſtance of fire. 

The uſe of digeſtion in pharmacy, is to extract the more 
volatile particles, and mix them intimately with the 
menſtruum. To this end a gentle fire is commonly uſed, 
that the corpuſcules, which are molt volatile, may ſepa- 
rate, as it were, of their own accord; for a fierce fire 
forces out the fæces, as well as the finer particles; and 
if it does not abate the ſtrength of the liquor, as is of- 
ten the caſe, it will not fail of ſpoiling its clearneſs, 


In ſome caſes, digeſlion is ufed to produce a change in a 


ſingle body, as in merc. precip. per ſe; in others to pro- 
mote ſolutions, or other combinations; as of well-cal- 
cined, dry, fixed alkali, with rectified ſpirit of wine, 
which d geſted together in a matraſs, with a gentle ſand- 
bath hear, becomes an alkaline tincture of a yellow red- 
diſh colour, called tincture of ſalt tartar. Circu- 
LATION is a mode of digeſtion. The veſſels generally 
uſed for this purpoſe are matraſſes, or Florence flaſks, 
cither of which may be eaſily converted into circulatory 
veſſels. The operation is generally performed in a ſand- 
bath, by which the degrees of heat may be regulated ac- 
cording to the intention of the operator. This heat 
ſhould never riſe ſo as to make the matter boil. Digeſ- 
tion is uſed ſor making tinctures, wines, elixirs, &c, 

Ine chemiſts of late years have too much given into the 
more elaborate and forced proceſs, and neglected the 
more natural and eaſy ones. Among theſe latter is di- 
geſtion; a proceſs ſo eaſy that it required ſcare any qua- 
lity in the operator but patience, and yet will do ſuch 
things as all elaborate proceſſes of that art can never 
arrive at without it. There is ſcarce a proceſs that has 


more puzzled the chemiſts of an age or two ago, than 


the volatilizing ſalt of tartar z yet Langelot affures us, 
nat aſter uſing all the caution in the common proceſſcs 
:hat an earneſt deſire of ſucceſs could inſpire them with, 
.- (ailed in them all; till trying the effect of a long di 


9 


— 


== 


geſnen, he ſucceeded ſo well in the firſt attempt, that he 
converted almoſt the whole ſalt into a pure white volatile 
ſubſtance, leaving only a few inſipid earthy fzeces behind. 
Another great ole of digeſtion is the duly preparing of the 
eſſence of mineral ſulphurs ; the ſtony ſea-plants, which 
greatly reſemble the nature of foſſils, are alſo better 
treated by this proceſs than by any other. Tartarifed 
ſpirits of wine, receives a very high tincture from red 
coral, after a long dige/tion, in any diſtilled vegetable oil, 


though it will not in the common way be at all coloured 


by it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 87. See CoRaL, 
D1GE8sT1ON, in Surgery, expreſſes a diſpoſition in abſceſſes 
to ripen and come to ſuppuration. i 
Tumors, ariſing on the parotides of children, are of 
eaſy digeſtion : they ripen in a little time. Dionis. 
D1GEsT10N. is alſo uſed for maturation, or that ſtate of a 
diſeaſe wherein the morbific matter is ſo changed in bulk, 
figure, coheſion, mobility, &c. by the uſe of the proper 
medicines, or even by the force of nature, as to be leſs 
noxious and hurtful, and, conſequently, to abate the 
violence of the diſtempet. 
The Greeks call it aeraoue;, The matter of the diſeaſe 
ſo far digeſted, as to become next. a-kin to ſalubrious, or 
healthy matter, is ſaid to be reſolved. 


a dige/live faculty, or quality, in the human body ; as not 
knowing how otherwiſe to account for the act of di- 
e/rions 
Di — IVE is alſo uſed, in Medicine, for ſuch remedies as 
ſtrengthen and increaſe the tone of the ſtomach, and aſ- 
ſiſt in the dige/tion of foods. To this claſs belong all ſto- 
machics and ſtrengtheners, or corroborants. 
D1GEsTIVE, in Surgery, denotes a fort of unguent, plaſter, 
or the like, that ripens and prepares the matter of wounds, 
&c, for ſuppuration. | 
The common dige/tive is compoſed of turpentine, yolk of 
eggs; oil of St. John's wort, unguentum baſilicum, and 
tincture of aloes. 2 
The wound mult be dreſſed the firſt day with a digeſiue, 
to bring it to ſuppuration. 
DIGESTOR, or DtiGesTER, an artificial means, or in- 
{trument, ſerving to dige/?, or diffolve meats out of the 
ſtomich, by a way analogous to that of animal digeſtion. 
Mr. Leigh, in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, gives us 
an artificial digeſter, to illuſtrate the natural one; it is 
prepared from (ſpirit of ſulphur, ſpirit of hartſhorn, the 
chyle of a dog, and its ſaliva. A piece of veal, mutton, 
beef, or the like, ot the bigneſs of a nut, being put in a 
dram of this preparation, and ſet on a digeſting furnace 
two hours, it drew from the fleſh a juice, that had the 
colour and taſte of ehyle, and left the meat light, dry, 
and inſipid. | | 
Dr. Havers prepares a dige/ter of oil of turpentine mixed 
with oil of vitriol; in which raw fleſh, and crumbs of 
bread being put, and the whole committed for four hours 
to dige, in baineoe Mariz, the meat is found diſſolved, 
and the whole together forms a thickiſh pulp: hence, 
thoſe authors, each of them, conclude the food in the 
fiomach to be digeſted by ſome ſuch menſtruums. 
But the moſt celebrated digeſter, is an inſtrument of that 
name, invented by Papin, the effect whereof bears a 
more near reſemblance to the operation of the ſtomach. 
It is a ſort of veſſel, wherein meat being put, together 
with ſo much water as ſerves exactly to fill it, a lid is 
ſcrewed cloſe on, ſo as to admit of no external air. 
Then, by the application of two or three lighted char- 
coals, or even a ſingle fmall lamp-flame, the meat is in 
a few minutes (ſix or eight) reduced into a perfect pulp, 
or rather liquor. By a little increaſe of fire, or the 
addition of a few minutes in time, the hardeſt bones 
themſelves are brought into a pulp or jelly. The effect 
is accounted for from the ſtrict cloſure of the engine, 
which excluding the intruſion, or eſcape, of air, the ſuc- 
cuſſions occaſioned by the expanſions and oſcillations of 
the air included in the fleſh, are equable and ſtrong, and 
ſo reſolve the whole into one ſeemingly homogeneous 
body, and mix the aqueous, ſaline, oleous, and other 
particles, ſo ſtrongly together, as ſcarce to ſeparate, but 
while hot, to appear one liquor, and when cold, jelly of 
a ſtrength proportionate to the quantity of fleſh, or bones, 
diflolved in the water. 
This experiment ſcems to hold a cloſe analogy with the 
operation of the ſtomach. For though the ſtomach doth 
not ordinarily diſſolve, either ſo ſtrongly, or ſo quickly; 
yet in proportion to its heat and conſtruction, Dr. Drake 
takes it to do the ſame thing; thereby breaking, and re- 
folving into ſmall, the bodies which it included, ſo 
mixed, inter minima, with its humours, Theſe, thug 
reduced into a fluor, and intimately mixed with the li- 
quids of the drink, and juices of the ſtomach, compoſe 
that lacteſcent liquor, called he or chyme. See 


CHYLE, 
DIGGING, 


DIGESTIVE faculty. The ancient philoſophers admitted 
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DIG 


DIGGING, in Aincralogy, a term appropriated by the 
ininers to expreſs that penetrating into the earth, where 
they have the ore before them, and every ſtroke of the 
tools turns to account. - | 


They appropriated the word to this ſenſe, expreſſing the 


random openings, which they make in ſearch, of mines, 
by the word hutching, or efſay-batching, See the article 
"FRAINING of mines. 


When the eſfay-hatches have been opened fo long, that | 


the orifice of the mie or load is tound, the opening 
which has led to it, loſes its name of eflay hatch, and is 
called a ſhaft or metal-hatch; this is to be ſunk down 
about a fathom, and then they leave a ſquare ſpace. 
called a ſhamble, arid ſo continue ſinking from caſt to 
cait ; that is, as high as a man can conveniently throw 
up the ore with a ſhovel, till the load is found to grow 
{mall, or elſe to deg-nerate ints ſome unprofitable ſub- 
ſtance, or wee, as they metaphorically expreſs it. The 
de generacy of the ore is ſoon perceived, by the finding of 
mundic or marcaſite growing more plentifully among it. 
his is a ſulohureous mineral, of a yellow, whitiſh, or 
greeniih colour, and is very troubleſome to the Coraiſh 
minets. The other unprofitable ſubſtances found in the 
place of the ore, or mixed in large quantities with it, 
where it degenerates, are daze, which is white, black, 
or yellowith ; :ron-mould, which is black or ruſty ; caul, 
which is red; gli/ter, which is blood-red, or black, is 
alſo another degeneracy ot the ore. Theſe are the com- 
mon names given by the miners to various ſoſſils, and 
theſe are the marks by which they know the vein is al- 
moſt exhauſted in that part, and will not long be worth 
edregirg. 
In this caſe, they begin to drive either eaſt or weſt, as 
the goodneſs of the land, or the convenience of the hill, 
unite. The drift or opening, on this occaſion, is three 
fret over, and feven feet high, ſo that a man may con- 
veniently ſtand and work; but in caſe the land is not 
broad enough of uiſ-If, as ſome are ſcarce half a ſoot, 


tien they break down the deads firſt on the north fide of | 


the land, for the greater conveniency of the right arm 
in working, and then they begin to rip the load itlelf. 
Þy the term deads, they mean that part of the ſhelf, 
which contains no metal, but encloſ:s the load or vein as 
a wall between two rocks. 

The inſtruments commonly uſed in mines with us, and 
that ſerve for ripping the lands, are the beele, or, as it is 
called in Cornwall, the tubber, This is an inſtrument of 


eight or ten pounds weight, well ſteeled and ſharpened | 


zt cach end, ending in a point each way, and having a 


hole in the middle; this will laſt half a rear, but mult | 


be new ſharpened every fortnight. The ſecond inſtcu- 

ent is a ledge; this is uſually made from ten to twenty 
pounds weight; and will laſt ſeven 2 if new or- 
dered once in three or four months. Beſide theſe, they 
have gazds or wedges; theſe are of about two pounds 
weight; they are made four-ſquare, and well ſteeled at 
the point, and they muſt have ladders and wheel-barrows 
to carry the deads and the ore out of the adits to the 
ſnambles. "The general proportion of the workmen in 
Cornwall, is this: two thovel men and three beele-men 
in a drift; theſe are as any as the driſt will contain 
without ſtanding in one another's way. The beele-men 
rip the deads and the ore, and the ſhovel-men carry it 
off and land it, by caſting it up from one of the ſham- 
bles to another all the way up. In ſome places they ſave 
the trouble of this caſting it to the ſhambles by a winder 
and two buckets : theſe are fo contrived, that one goes 
up as the other comes down, and they are filled and 
emyticd with great eaſe. Phil. Tranſ. No 69. 

DIGIT, Diciruvs, in Anatomy, See FINGER. 

Dior, in Aftronemy, is the meaſure whereby we eſtimate 
ecliptes : amounting to the twelfth pait of the diameter 
of the luminary eclipſed. TEA 
The diameter of the body, or diſk, of the ſun or moon, 


is divided into twelve parts, called digits; and an eclipſe | 


is ſaid to be of ten digits, when teu of thoſe parts are 

hid. | | 

"Theſe digits, Wolftus, and ſome others, call digiti ec/ip- 

tici. wc, | 

Dior, in Arithmetic, Ggnifes an integer, or number, un- 
der ten; as 1, 2, Jy 4, 5» 6, 7 8, 9. 


Dior is alſo a mcalure taken from the breadth of the fin- | 


ger. A digit is properly three-fourths of an inch, and 


equivalent to four grains of barley, laid breadth- wiſe, fo | 


as to touch each other. 
DIGIVALIS, in Botany. See Fox- Clove. 
DIGIT ATED Leaf, among Batani/ts. See LEAF. 


DIGUVUS Weneris, Venus's finger, in Botany, a name by | 


8 dome authors have called the nymphæa, or water- 
ily. | 


DIGEYPH, from ig, twice, and yawpw, J engrave, a kind 


of imperiect triglyph, conſole, or the like, with only 
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| two channels, or engravings, inſtead of three, Sze 
V Las 5 
DIGNITARY, in the Canon Law, a perfon who holds'a 
dignity, that is a benefice Which gives him ſome pre- 
eminence in the choit, above mere. prieſts and cations, __ 
Such is a dean, and archdeacon ; though the word is ber- 
abuſively applied to à mere prebendary, or canon. 
Dignities are ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes with curp df 
ſouls, and ſometimes with juriſdiction and adminiſtratiyn 
of ſacred things. The candvnilts even define dignity,” . 
minifiratio cum juriſdifione & poteſtate conſuntta, the 
dignity have no coutentious, or exterior jutiſdiction, it is 
a ſimple parfonage, and only gives pte-eminence. Ste 
BENErICE, PARSsORN AGR, &c. | Fei 
Of dig nities, including prebends, Camden reckons in 
England. 544 in number. 
DIGNITY, a quality that denotes a man {4ign»s;) worthy. 
DiGcwirTty, in its moſt uſu#l acceptation, ſignifies hunour 
and authority, reputation, &c, and dignity may be di- 
vided into ſupefior and inferior; as the titles of duke, 
earl, baron, &c. are the higheſt names of dignity; and 
thoſe of baronet, knight, ſerjcant at law; &c. the loweſt. 
Nobility only can give ſo hiph a name of dignity, as 10 
ſupply the want of a ſurname in legal proceedings; aud 
as the omiſſion of a name of diznity may be pleaded in 
abatement of a writ, &c. ſo it may be where a peer 
who has more than one name of dignity, is not named 
by the moſt noble. 2 Hawk. P. C. 185.230. No tem- 
poral dignity of any foreign nation can give a man a 
higher title than that of eſquire. 2 Inſt. £67. 
D1GcxrTyY. in O-atory, is one of the.three parts of general 


|  ELOCUT1oN, and conſiſts in the right uſe of TROPEs 


and FIGURES. See CowuposITiION and ELEGANCE. 
DIGRESSION, in Oratory, is defined by Quintilian, agtee- 
- ably to the etymology of the word, to ue a going off 
from the ſubjeft we are upon to ſome different thing, 
which, however, may be of ſervice to it. Inſt. Or. lib. 
iv. cap. 3. | | 
Digr-ſjion is not a neceſſary part of a diſcourſe, though it 
may lomet'imes be convenient on feveral accounts; as 
where a ſubje is of itſelf flat and diy, and requires 
cloſe attention; in this caſe it is of uſe to relieve the 
mind by ſomething agrecable and entertaining. But as 
i1 ſhould never be introduced without ſufficient reaſon, 
it ſhould never be too frequent, nor too long. Ward's 
Or. vol. i. p. 283. &c. Bat, 
DIGYNIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Batam, an order of 
plants, or a ſubdiviſion in moſt of the claſſes eſtabliſhed 
y Linnzus, denoting that the rn have two ſtyles. 
Ihe term is derived from Jg, dowble, and urn, wife, 
See FRUCTIFICATION, and SEXUAL Sem. See Tab. 
II. of Botany. | | 
DIHELIOS, from ia, through, and eg ſun, in the EL 
liprical Afironemy, a name which Kepler gives to that or- 
dinate of the ellipſis, which paſſes through the: focus 
wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed. 


'DII Patrii, among the Romans, were the three ſupreme 


deitics, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. They were fact 
received over all the Faſt, and afterwards, ſucceſſively, 
in Greece and Italy. They are deſcribed as iniiigites by 
Virgil, Georg. i. ver. 499. and as e/tri by Juvenal, Sat. 
iii. ver 145. 

DITAMBUS, in Poetry, the foot of a Latin verſe of four 
ſy!lables; it is compounded of two iambics, as Ait. 
D!IPOLIA, AunTaue, in Antiquity, an Athenian feſtival, 
celebrated in honour of Jupiter Polieus, or protector of 
the city. For the ceremonies obſerved at this ſolemnity, 
ſee Potter's Archzol. Græc. lib. ii, c. 20. tom. i. p. 381. 

DIKE,, a dieb, or drain, made for the paſſage of waters. 
The word ſeems formed ſrom the verb, to dig; though 
others chooſe to detive it from the Dutch, diih, a dam, 
ſea-bank, or wall. 

DixE, or Dyk, alſo denotes a work of ſtone, timber, or 
faſcines, raiſed to oppoſe the entrance, or paſſage of the 
waters of the ſea, a river, lake, or the like. 
The word comes from the flemiſh 4%, or diit, a heap 
of earth to bound or ſtem the water. Junius and Me- 
nage take the Flemiſh to have borrowed their word from 
the Greek Te, wall. Guichard derives it ſrom the. 
Hebrew daghah. 
Theſe dikes are uſually clevations of earth, with hurdles 
or ſtakes, ſtones, and other matters. 

The dite of Rochelle is made with veſſels faſtened to the 
bottom. "The dikes of Holland are frequently broke 
through, and large tracts of land are then diowned. 

DILAPIDAT ION, a walteſul deſtroying, or letting build- 

ings, eſpecially parſonage houſes, run to ruin and decay, 
for want of neceſſary reparation. a, 
An action lies ſor dilapidations, either in the ſpiritual 
court by the canon law, or in the courts of common law ; 
and it may be brought by the ſueceſſor againft the prede- 


ceſſor, if living, or, if dead, againſt his executors.' 
pas: a C TN | The 


ws 
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The money recovered for dilapidation, by 14 Fliz. 11. 
muſt be employed in the repair of the ſame houſes, with- 
in two years, on penalty of forfeiting double the value to 
the crown. 
DILAT ATION, in Phy/ics, a motion of the parts of a body, 
whereby it expands or opens itſelf ſo as to occupy a 


ga pace. 
The generality of authors confound dilatation with rare - 
faction; but the more accurate, eſpecially foreigners, 
diſtinguiſh between them; defining dilatation to be the 
expanſion of a body, into a greater bulk, by its own 
elaſtic power; and rarefaCtion, the like expanſion pro- 
| duced by means of heat. 
The moderns have obſerved, that bodies, which, aſter 
being compreſſed, and again left at liberty, reſtore them- 
ſelves perfectly, do endeavour to dilate themſelves with 


the ſame force whereby they are compreſſed ; and accord- | 


ingly they ſuſtain a force, and raiſe a weight, equal to 
that whereby they are compreſſed, 
Again, bodies, in dilating by their elaſtic power, exert a 
greater force at the beginning of their dilatation than to- 
Wards the end; as being at firſt more compreſſed ; and 
the greater the compreſſion the greater the elaſtic power 
and endeavour to dilate. So that theſe three, the com- 
preſſing power, the compreſſion, and the elaſtic power, 
are always equal. | 
Again, the motion, whereby compreſſed bodies reſtore 
themſelves, is uſually accelerated: thus, when compreſſed 
- air begins to reſtore itſelf, and dilate into a greater ſpace, 
it is ſtill compreſſed ; and, conſequently, a new impetus 
is impreſſed thereon, from the dilatative cauſe ; and the 
former remaining, with the increaſe of the cauſe, the ef- 
fect, that is, the motion and velocity, muſt be increaſed 
. likewiſe : thus an arrow ſhot from a bow does not quit 
the ſtring, till after that be perfectly reſtored to its natu- 
ral ſtate, nor does the arrow move a whit ſwifter than 
the ſtring; and if the ſtring, before it have perfectly re- 
ſtored itſelf to its right line, be ſtopped, the arrow will 
not go its full length ; which is a proof, that it is conti- 
nually acquiring a new impetus from the ſtring. And 
ſince ptojectiles, at the beginning of their motion are lit- 
tle or nothing retarded, but rather accelerated, it is evi- 
dent thatf the motion of a firing reſtoring itſelf, is like- 
wile accelerated. Indeed, it may happen, that where 
the compreſhon is only partial, the motion of dilatation 
ſhall not be accelerated, but retarded ; as is evident in 
the compreſſion of a ſpunge, ſoft bread, gawſe, &c. 
DiLATAaTION, in Medicine, &c. denotes the laying open 
any orifice, or the lips of a wound, wider; or the exten- 
ſion of any veſſel, or the like. 
This is done by an inſtrument called a dilatatorium. 
DILATA TOR peoſticus urethræ, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Heiſter, and ſome others, to what is ſuppoſed to be a 
culiar muſcle by many, and called alſo levator ſextus 
ani, and by ſome other names, though it is really only a 
N s of the ſphincter ani running into the perinæum. 
See SPHINCTER, 
'DILATATORES alz na/i, in Anatemy, a pair of muſcles 
common to the ale naſi, and upper lip. 
They ariſe thin, broad, and fleſhy, from the cheek-bones 
under the orbits of the eyes, and deſcend obliquely with 
a two-fold order of fleſhy fibres in each muſcle ; which 
partly terminate in the upper lip, and partly in the ale 
na. They draw the ale from each other, and widen 
the external openings of the noſtrils. 
ILA TORY pleas, in Law, are ſuch as are put in merely 
_ for delay: and there may be a demurrer to a dilatory plea, 
or the defendant ſhall be ordered to plead better, &c. 6 
Mod. The truth of dilatory pleas is to be made out by 
affidavit of the fact, &c. by ſtat. 4 and 5 Anne. See 
PLEAS. 
DILE, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the iſatis or woad. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
\-DILEMMA, Aamupa, in Logic, an argument conſiſting 
of two, or more. propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, that grant 
which you will of them, you will be preſſed by the con- 
cluſion. | 
The word is formed from the Greek Hg, bis, twice, and 
A$[4j4@y ſumptio. 
A dilemma is an argument conſiſting of two contrary parts, 
or ſides, either of which catches the adverſary. And 
hence it is alſo called ig; mus cornutus, a horned ſyllo- 
gin, its horns being ſo diſpoſed, that if you avoid the 
one, you run upon the other. | 
It is alſo called crocodilinus, by reaſon that as the crocodile 
leads ſuch as follow it, into the water, and purſues ſuch 
as fly it. to deſtroy them ; ſo, whatever the adverſary ei- 
wer affirms, or denies, in this kind of ſyllogiſm, is 
| turned to his diſadvantage. 
For an example: a philoſopher once diſſuaded a man 
from marrying, by this argument: either the woman 
- you marry will be handſome, or ugly 3 if handſome, ſhe 
pleaſure. 


- 


will give you jealouſy ; if ugly, di 
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Cicero uſes this fine imma, to prove, that all pain is to 
be borne with patience : omnis dolor aut eff vebement, aut 
levis ; fi levis, facile ferctur; fi vebemens, certe brevis fr- 
turus eff. | 

The fame orator, by another dilemma, proves that no meſ- 

ſengers ſhall be ſent to Anthony: legatos decernitis ;, ſi ut 

deprecentur, contemnet : 7 ut imperetis, non audiet. h 

Nor muſt we here omit that beautiful dilemma of Tertul- 

lian whereby he clears the Chriſtians, and accuſes 'Tra- 

jan, who had forbid the ſecking them out, and yet or- 
dered them to be puniſhed when found : O fententiam ne 

22 confuſam ! ngat inguirendos, ut innocentes , & mans 
at puniendos, ut nocentes : parcit & ſevis, diſſimulii & un- 

madvertit ! quid temetipſum.cenſura circumvents ? ſi damnas, 

cur non & inguiris ? ft non inquiris, cur non & abjo ui 

For a dilemma to be legitimate, there are two things re- 

quired : 1. A full enumeration of parts; thus * 01 

Ariſtippus above mentioned, whereby he difluades from 

marriage, is invalid, as being defeCtive in the enumera- 

tionz there being a middle degree, or form, between 
handſome and ugly. 

2. That the «t--mma preſs the adverſary alone, and that 

the perſon who makes it be not liable to have it retorted 

upon him. This was the-caſe in that celebrated diiemma 
of the ſophiſt Protagoras, which the areopagites, with 
all their wiſdom, were not sole to reſolve. | 

A youth, named Evathlus, engaged with Protagoras to 

learn dialectics, upon condition, that he ſhould pay him 

a large ſum of money the ſirſt cauſe he pleaded, in cafe 

he gained the ſame. Evathlus, when fully inſtructed, re- 

fuſing to pay the condition, Protagoras brings his action, 

arguing thus: You muſt pay the money, however the 

cauſe go; for if 1 gain, you mult pay in conſequence of 
the ſentence, as being caſt in the cauſe; and if you pain 

it, you muſt pay it in purſuance of our covenant. Nay, 

retorts Evathlus, which way ſoever the cauſe go, you 

wil! have nothing: for if I prevail, the ſentence gives it, 
that nothing is due to you; and if I loſe, then there is 

nothing due by the covenant. 

After the like manner, an ancient prieſteſs diſſuading bet 

ſon from haranguing the people, 5 this dilemma, nam ſi 

injuſta ſuaſeris, fays ſhe, habebis Deos iratas : ſin vers 

Juſta, iratos habebts homines : the youth thus returned the 

dilemma on his mother: imo, ſays he, expedit ad pepuluni 

2 facere, nam ſi j nſta dix ro, Dii me amabunt; ft injuſla, 
mines. 

DILICTUM, a term uſed by Agricola, to expreſs a brine, 
made by pouring water upon ſand, ſtones, earth, &c. 
that had been betore ſtrongly impregnated with ſea-ſalt ; 
from this brine, a ſalt, ſor the uſe of the table, was 
made by evaporation in his time, and is ſtill ſo in many 
pores of the world. At Junthall, in Germany, they 

ave a falt work of this kind, where they make at the 
rate of eight hundred loaves of ſalt in a week, each loaf 
weighing four hundred weight. 

DILIGENZA, in the /tatian Mr ſic, is uſed for a ſoft or 
ſweet manner of ſinging or playing. | 

DILL, Anethum, in Betany, a genus of the pentaniria digi- 

nia claſs. Its charaQters arc theſe ; it is an umbelliferous 
plant, with many umbels, which are uniform; the 
flowers have five ſpear-ſhaped petals ; under the flower 
is ſituated the germen, which afterwards becomes two 
compteſſed ſeeds, having borders. We have but one 
ſpecies of this plant, which is the common d//. 
This plant both in root, ſtalk, and leaf, very much re- 
ſembles common fennel, « xc2pting that it ſeldom grows 
ſo tall, or is ſo much branched ; the whole plant is of a 
very ſtrong ſcent, leſs pleaſant than fennel. It flowers and 
ſeeds in July and Auguſt; the leaves and ſeeds are uſed. 
'The officinal preparations of this plant, are, a water, 
oil, and aſhes; for which, ſce ANETHUM. 

DILLENIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, of 
the e polygyma claſs; the characters of which are 

theſe: the perianthium is compoſed of ſive leaves, which 

are large, toundiſh, hollow, and of a coriaceous texture, 
and remain when the flower is fallen; the flower is com- 
poſed of five roundiſh hollow petals, theſe alſo are large, 
and of a coriaceous texture; the ſtamina arc numerous 
filaments forming a ſort of globe; the anthera are ob- 
long and ereCt ; the germina are about twenty in num- 
ber; they are of an oval oblong ſiyure, aud pointed 
they are ſome what comprefled, and adhering together by 
heir inner ſurfaces ; there are no ſtyles; the ſtigmata 
are large and pointed, and are diſpoſed in form of a (tar ; 
the fruit is roundiſh, and is covered with a number of 


capſules, divided by ſo many furrows. Ihe lecds are 
numeraus and (mall. 


DILLOUGHING. See Tix. 
DILUTE. To dilate a body, is to render it liquid; or, if 


it were liquid before, to render it more fo, by the addi— 
tion of a thinner thereto. | 


Thoſe things thus added, are called er or dilutors ; 


ſuch are common wheys, ptiſans, and julcj s, which in 
refpect 
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reſpect of the blood in a ſtate of viſcidity, are thinner, and 
therefore are ſaid to thin, or dilute it. Flour muſt be 


well diluted, to make it into paſte. Ochre is diluted with 
oil, to paint beams, doors, &c. 


DIMACH A, from Jig, duble, and paxw, 1 feht, in An- 
tig yity, a kind of horlemen, firſt inſtituted by Alexander. 
Their armour was lighter than that of the infantry, and 


at the ſame time heavier than that uſed by horſemen, ſo 


that they could act as horſe or foot as occaſion re- 
quired. 


DIM 4 CH AXRUS, Aa, from qi, and yaxaya, 
ſword, in Antiquity, a gladiator who fought with two 


{w ords. - 


DLUETCER. See IAMugIic. 


DLMENSLON, the extenſion of a body, conſidered as mea- 


DIMINISHED inter val. 


ſurable. 


Hence, as we conceive a body extended, and meaſur- 
able in length, breadth, and depth, we conceive a trine 
dimenſion, viz. length, breadth, and thickneſs. The firſt 
called a line, the | Ad a ſurface, the third a /clid. 
Di vENsSLoN is particularly uſed with regard to the powers 
of the roots, or values of the unknown quantities of 
equations, which are called the dimenſions of thoſe roots. 
See EqQuaT1iON and Roor. 
Thus in a ſimple equation, the unknown quantity is only 
of one dimenſion, as x = a + b. In a quadratic equation 
it is of two dimenſtons, as x* = a*+ . In a cubic, of 
three. as x = a'—b', &c. 
DIMETIENT, in Geometry, is ſometimes uſed for diameter. 
See INTERVAL. 
DimIN1SHED ſecond is a ſemitone major, leſſened by a ſe- 
mitone minor, See INTERVAL and SECOND. 
Di w1ixIsHED third, by ſome called defeive third, is pro- 
perly a third minor leſſened by a ſemitone minor. But 
among praClical muſicians it commonly ſigniſies an in- 
terval equal to two ſemitones major. And this they 
comfound with the former; but there is a difference be- 
tween them, equal to the difference between a tone-ma- 
jor and minor, that is, a comma. The firſt mentioned 
of theſe diminiſhed thirds will be expreſſed by 121 = +4 : 
22, and is equal to the tone-major and enharmonic die 
ns; for 123 = Ni. The ſecond diminiſhed third 
will be exprefied by 124 = 4* x35, which is a comma 
leſs than the former. See ihe table in the article Ix- 
TERVYAL, 
P1M1iNISHED forth. See the table in the article Ix- 
TERYAL., 25 
The diminiſhed frurth often occurs in practice, as from 
C to G deſcending; and ſometimes, though more 
rarely, from G G to C aſcending. 
Diuixis HED fifth, in Muſic, is leſs than the true t by 
a ſemitone minor, and is therefore equal to two leſſer 
thirds. 
Practitioners often confound the diminiſhed fifih with the 


temi-diapente, or falſe ffib, which is a comma leſs. See 
INTERVAL. 


DimixItSRED fixth. 


four:h and dimini/ped third ; or a diminiſhed fourth and third 
minor. Thus from C8 to A b is a dimingped fixth. 
But as there are two diminiſhed third, ſo there may be as 
many Aminiſbed ſixths; theſe being the complements of 
the lormet to the octave. One of theſe diminiſhed faxths 
will be expreſſed by 33; = 4 x 254, and this is a ſemi- 
tone major more than the ſem-diapente; the other di- 
zninijhed ſixth will be 335 = * X 444, which is a ſemi: 
tone minor leſs than the flat Axth. Practitioners confound 
theſe two; and, in effect, in temperate.ſcales they coin 
cide, as do all other intervals differing only by a comma, 
Ser TEMPERAMENT. 
Dra1xtsatD jeventh is of two kinds, differing by a comma, 
dee the table in the article INTERVAL. 
That diminiſbed ſeventh, which is the complement of the 
ſuperfluous ſecond to the actave, is the only one in uſe. 
It is a ſemitone major more than the ſixth minor, as 
from C to B b. 


This interval, according to Ozanam, 
contains two tones and three ſemitones majot; or a 


| different modern authors. 


| 


primitive, ſometimes of the 


D1vwIiNiSHED dave, is a ſemi-tone minor, leſs than the 
oave, as from C to cb. It occurs ſometimes in the 

baſſes of inſtrumental pieces of muſic, See INTERVAL. 

DIMINU LION, in Architefure, a contraction of the up 
per part of a column, whereby its diameter is made leſs 

than that of the lower part. See Tab, Archit. fig. 36. 

10 attain thoſe two important points in architecture, 


ſtrength, and the appearance of itiength, all architects 


have made their columns leſſer above than below, which 
is called their diminution. Some have likewiſe made 
them a little bigger towaids the middle than at the bot- 
tom, which is called their ſwelling. The Gothic archi- 
tecte, indeed, oblerve neither diminution nor ſwelling ; 
their columrs are perfeckly cylindrical z for which rea- 


lon they are properly called pillars, in contradiſtindtion 
| to culumins. | 
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The diminution generally commences from one third of 
the height of the column. Some make it begin from the. 
very balis, and hold tapering to the capital ; but that has - 
not ſo good an effect. Vitruvius would have the dim 

tion of columns differ according to their height, and not 


according to thelr diameter: thus, a column of fifteen 


feet high, he diminiſhes a ſixth part of its diameter; and 
another of fifty feet ohly an eighth part; but we do not 
find this rule obſerved in the antique. The difference of 
orders, M. Perrault obſerves, does not infer a difference 
of diminution, there being ſmall and great diminutions in 
different works of the ſame ordet; excepting, however, 
the Tuſcan, which Vitruvius diminiſhes by a fourth part, 
though Vignola only makes it a fifth, and the Trajan 
column a ninth. The diminutions are very differently ad- 
juſted in the different antique buildings, as well as by the 


For the method of diminiſh- 
ing a column, ſee CoLumN. 


DtminuT1ON, in Heraldry, a term uſed by Latin writers 


for what we more uſually call di Ferences, and the French 
briſures, See DIFFERENCE, 


DiMIinNUTION, in Law, is where the plaintiff or defend- 


ant in a writ of error alleges to the court, that part of 
the record remains in the inferior court not certified, and 
therefore prays that it may be certified by certiorati. Di- 
minution cannot be alledged of what is fully certified, but 


of ſomething that is wanting, as the want of an original, 
or a watrant of attorney. 


DiminuTIon, in Mufic, is when there are a number of 


words which are to make tones, and ſeveral haſty morions 
in the ſpace of a cadence ; ſeveral quavers, and ſemi- 
quavers, correſponding to a crotchet, or minim. 


DiminuUT1ON, in K hetoric, the augmenting and exaggerat- 


ing what you have to ſay, by an expreſſion that ſeems to 
weaken and diminiſh it. 
As for inſtance, when a man ſays, with a certain tone, 


This woman is not ugly; meaning, ſhe is very hand- 
ſome. 


Some authors take diminution in a ſtrifter ſenſe, viz. for 
ſaying leſs than a man really means; as, You are not, 


indeed, to be commended ; where a greater reproach is 
ſecretly meant. 


DIMINUTIVE, in Grammar, a word formed from ſome 


other, to ſoften or diminiſh the force and effect thereof; 
or to ſignify a thing that is little in its Kind. 


Thus cellule is a diminutive of cell, globule, of globe; 
hillock, of hill, &c. 
The Italians abound in diminutives, every author being at 
liberty to make as many as he pleaſes. The French are 
a good deal more reſerved in that reſpect, thoueh their 
old authors were every whit as licE-ntious as the I alians, 
witneſs Belleau, &c. Lo 
In Engliſh we have very few ; not that, as ſome have faid 
of the French, our language is hard, and incapable of 
the ſofteſt expreſſions, but becauſe we lay all our tender» 
neſs in our ſentiments ; or rather, our language is tender, 
like a perſon of diſcretion, who always ſpeaks ſenſe, even 
in ſpeaking of his paſſion. ' 
In N Italian, Engliſh, and moſt other tongues, dimi- 
nutives are formed from primitives, by the addition of a few 
letters or ſyllables: in French, the caſe is frequently 
otherwiſe, the diminutive being ſometimes ſhorter than the 
ame length. 
They have a pleaſing eſfect in that celebrated addreſs of 


Adtian to his departing ſoul, which begins, 
Ani mula, vagula, blandula 
Heſpes comeſ que corporis, & c, 
Some grammarians call at lea a diminutive conjunction, 


as ſerving to leſſen or diminiſh the force of what went 
before. : 


DIMISSORY Letters, Literæ Dimiſſoriæ, in the Canon Law, 


a letter given by a biſhop to a candidate for holy orders, 
having a title in his dioceſe, directed to ſome other bi- 
ſhop, and giving leave for the bearer to be ordained by 
im. 

When a perſon produces letters of ordination, or ton- 
ſure, conferred by any other than his own dioceſan, he 
muſt at the ſame time produce the letters dimiſſory, given 
by his own biſhop, on pain of nullity. 

Letters dimiſſory cannot be given by the chapter, ſede va- 
cante; this being deemed an ac of voluntary juriſdiction, 
which ought to be reſerved to the ſucceſſor. 


DIMNESS of fight, in Farriery, a diſorder in horſes, pro- 


ceeding from blood-ſhotten eyes. If the ball of the eye 
be ſound, the cure is effected by keeping the horſe warm, 
with a hood of linen cloth fitted to his head and anoint- 
ing the eye-lids twice a day with a compoſition of ſugar- 
candy, honey, and white roſe-water. In two or three 


days the eyes will be well, after which the creature ſhould 


be blooded. 
In this diforder the bladders on any part of the eye ought 
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Ne means tö be dipped, or meddled with. Sex 
DIMCERIT A, a name given o the Apollinariſts, who at 
firſt held, that the Vord only aſſumed a human body, 
without taking a reaſonable! ſoul like ours; but being at 
length convinced by formal texts of Scripture, they al- 
lowed, that he did aſſume a foul, but without under- 
10 z the Word ſupplying the want of that faculty. 
rom this way. of ſeparating the underſtanding from the 
ſoul, they became denominated dimeritz\ q. d. dividers, 
ſeparaters, of qua and wotpaw, I divide. 


lant to a genus of plants, which Linnzus makes the ſame 
with the calendula. See MarYGoLD. 
DIN in Commerce, a name which the Siameſe give in ge- 
ne ral to all ſorts of weights. | 
DINNAGE. See Dunnace. 
DiNNER, the great meal, or that taken about the middle 
of the day. 
The * is forn ed from the French diſner, which Du- 
Cange derives from the barbarous Latin di/nar-, Henry 
Stephens derives it from the Greek Jerͤ; and will 
bave it wrote dipner. Menage deduces it from the Ita- 
. lian definare, to dine; and thet from the Latin define) e, 10 


leave off work. | 

The grand Tartar, emperor of China, after he has de, 

makes publication by his heralds, that he gives leave for 

all the other kings and potentates of the earth, to go tv 
inner; as if they waited for his leave. 

a: general, it is agreed to be the moſt ſalutary to make 
a ſpare ſupper, and to eat the more plentifully at , 
eſpecially for tender, valetudinary people. This is the 
ſcutiment of the Schola Salernitana. | 


Ex magna cena bemache fit maxima paena : 
Ut frs notte levis, fit tibi cœna brevis. 


Yet Bernardinus Paternus, an eminent Italian phyſician, 

maintaias the contrary, in a treatiſe expielsly on the 
| ſubject. 

Ihe Romans, we are aſſured, never minded «inner ; but 
deferred their good cheer to the evening, which they 
made their grand meal, 

DINUS, in Medicine, according to ſome, is the name of a 

" diſcaſe, called more uſually VERTIGO, 

DiOCALLIA, in Botany, a name by which Apoleius and 

" ſome other authors have called the common ſweet cha- 
momile. | 

DIOCESE, or Diockss, the circuit or extent of the ju- 
rilchiction of a biſhop. See Bishor. 

Ihe word is formed trom the Greek Hiozno, government, 

© adminiſtration, formed of Juen , which the ancient gloſ- 


- Caries render adminiſtre, moderer, ordino : hence Jones] 
Inc wanewss the adminiſtration or government of a city. 
Droctse is alio uſed, in Ancient Authors, &c. for the pro- 


vince of a metropolitan. See PROVINCE, and ME 1rRo- 
FOL1S» 

Diacæſis, Nunzoy, was originally a civil government, or 

refecture, compoſed of divers provinces. _ 

The firſt diviſion of the empire into diocſes is ordinarily 

© aicribed to Conſtantine, who diſtributed the whole Ro- 

man ſtate into four, viz. the dzoceſe of Italy, the die, /e 

of Illyria, that of the Eaſt, and that of Africa. Ani 


/., yet, long time before Conſtantine, Strabo, who wrote 


under 'Iiberius, takes notice, lib. xiii. p. 432. that the 
Romans had divided Aſia into dioceſes, and complains of 
the confuſion ſuch a divifion occaſioned in gengraphy ; 
Aha being no longer divided by people, but by dyes, 
each whereof had a tribunal, or court, where juſtice was 
adminiſtered. Conſtantine, then, was only the inſtitu- 
tor ot thoſe large dioceſes, which comprehended ſeveral 
metropoles and governments; the former dicceſes oniy 
comprehending one juriſdiction, or diſtrift, or the coun- 
try that had reſort to one judge, as appears from this 
pallage in Strabo, and, before Strabo, from Cicero him- 
{-1f, lib. iii. Epiſt. ad Famil. Ep. 9. and lib. xiii. Ep, 67. 
Thus, at firit, a province included divers dioceſes, and al- 
' terwards a dioceſe came to compriſe divers provinces. In 
_ atter=times the Roman empire became divided into thir- 
teen dioceſes, or, prefectures; though, including Rome, 
and the ſub-urbicary regions, there were fourteeu. Theſe 
tourteen dioceſes comprebhended a hundred and twenty 
provinces ; each province had a pro-conful, who reſide, 
in the capital, or metropolis ; and each dieceſ of the em- 
pice had a conſul, who reſided in the principal city of 
diſtrict. | 
02 ry bn conſtitution the eccleſiaſtical one was aſter- 
wards regulated cach dieſe had an eccleſiaſtical Vicar, or 
primate, who judged finally of all the concerns of the 
church within his territory. a 5 
At preſent there is ſome farther alteration; for diocyſe 
does not now ſignify an aſſemblage of divers provinces, 


but is limited to a ſingle province, under a metropolitan, 


or even to the ſingle juriſdiction of a biſhop. 


DIO 


England, with regard to its eccleſiaſtical ſtate, is divided 
into two provinces, viz. Canterbury and York ; the for- 
mer province contains twenty-one dioceſes, and the latter 
three, beſides the biſhoprick of the iſle of Man, which 
wes annexed to the province of York by Henry VIII. 
Every diectſe is divided into arehdeaconties, of which there 
are ſixty in all; and each archdeaconry into rural deanties, 
and every deanry into pariſhes. 

Gul. Brito affirms dioceſe to be properly the territory and 
extent of a baptiſmal, or parochial church; whence di- 
vers authors uſe the word to ſignify a ſimple pariſh. 


pf IORPHOTHECA. in Botany, à name given by Vail-DIOCLEIA, Awmenya, in Antiquity, a ſolemnity kept in 


the ſpring at Megara, in memory of the Athenian hero 
Diocles, who died in the defence of the youth he loved. 
Port. Archzol. Græc. lib. ti. cap. 20. 

DiOoCLESIAN Epecha. See Eroch. 

DIOCTAH ADRIA. in Natural Hiſlery, the name of a 
genus of fpar-, The word is derived from the Greek 
Fig, twice, our, eight, and ia, a fide, The bouics of 
this genus are ſpars compoſed of twice eight plaucs, or 
two octangulor pyramids joined baſe to baſe, without any 
intermediate column. Bill's Hilt. of Foff. p. 211. 

DIODIA, in Yerary, the name of a genus of plants, of 
the tetrænaria mmegynta claſs ; the characters of u hich are 
theſe : the perianthium conſiſts of two leaves, of an oval 
hgure, cqual in ſize, and placed upon the germen, theſe 
remain when the flower is fallen; the flower is of the 
one-leaved labiated kind, its tube is flender and longer 
than the cup, its upper lip is erect and bifid, and the 
lower hip is expanded, and divided into two-pointed ſeg— 
ments; the ſtamina are four filaments of the thicknets 
of a briſtle, and two of theſe, which are oppoſite to 
one another, are ſomewhat thorter than the others ; the 
antherz are oblong, and verſatile; the germen of the 
piſtil is roundiſh, but in ſome degree ſour-cornered ; 
this ſtands under the cup of the flower ; the ſtyle is ca- 
pillary, and of the length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma 
is bifid ; the ſruit is a capſule, of an oval figure, with 
four corners, fo as to appear ſquare, and is crowned 
with the cup grown larger; this is compoſed of two 
valves, and contains two cell-z the feeds are double, of 
an ova] oblong figure, and convex on one ſide, and plain 
on the other. There is one ſpecies, 

DIOECESIS, Awwneis, among the Romans, a prefeure 
of ſeveral provinces jcined together, under the ſame go- 
vernor, called rectus. See PREFECT and Diocese. 

DIOECIA, in Bztany, a claſs of plants which have the 
male and ſemale plants, not in the ſame, but in different 
flowers, and thoſe not on the ſame individual, but on 
different plants of the fame ſpecies; either of which, 
though they are called the male and ſemale plants, from 
their thus carrying the ſeparme male and female flowers, 
might have riſen from the ſame feed. Tis clafs com- 
prehends fourteen orders. See Tab. of Botany, 

The word is formed of the Greek #15, rice, aud des, 
habitation. 

Among the plants of this claſs are the willow, miſletoe, 
hemp, ſpinach, &c. 

It is a cufious obſervation, that there are no ſeparate 
male and female plams in the claſſes 'of the aſperifoliate 
or ſtellate plants, nor in the umbelliſerous claſs, or that 
of the didynamia, tetradynamia, monadelphia, diadel- 
phia, or ſyngenefia. I he reaſon of which appears very 
evidently, from an obſcrvation of the conduct of the 
fructification in thoſe claſſes. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 


470. 

DIOMEDIA, in Ornitheligy, a genus of anſeres, in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, with a ſtraight bill, the uper mandible 
hooked at the end, and the lower truncated ; including 
the albatroſs and Magellanic gooſe. | 

DIOMEDIS Aris, in Ornithology; the name of a bird of the 
web-footed kind, with a flender 'beak, hooked at the end. 
and with its hinder toe not connected by the membranc 
that joins the reſt. It is of the ſize of a common hen, 
but its neck and legs are much longer; its colour is a 
duſky, and ſomewhat greyiſh brown, and under the 
belly there is more or leſs white; its beak is of a five 
red, ot in ſome of a yellowiſh colour, with a black end. 
It is found in the Inſula Niomedea, now called Tremiti 
— the Adriatic Sea, and is ſaid to be peculiar to that 
Place. bs 13-4 910: 

DIONE, in Mytholrgy, a ſea nymph, the 
Occan and Thetis, and the mother of Venu 

DloN SIA, or Diod vsiAc A, ſolemn ſealts, 
the ancients, in honour of Bacchus. 

The word is formed from the Greek, Atovoia, of A 
yug"Gs Bacchus ; and that of Avg, the genitive of Zeus, 
Jupiter, and N a city in Egypt, on the frontiers of 
Arabia, where Bacchus is faid to have been educated by 
the Nymphs. | | 

The Dieny/ia are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called 


Orgia, and by the Romans BAccHANATIA and LI BR. 
RALIA. 


dauphter of 
$ by Jupiter, 
held among 


3 5 There 


There are divers feſtivals under the denomination of 
Aroyuotzzy Dionyſia; but the chief were two, viz. 1. The 
ancient, «pxawrepa, probably the fame with a, or 
the greater Diony/ia, ſometimes alſo called, by way of 
eminence, Along, without any other addition, as being 
the moſt celebrated of all Bacchus's feſtivals at Athens, 
where it was held in the month of Elaphebolion. 2. The 
new, rep, probably the ſame with uu, or the lefſer 
Dionyſla, held in autumn, as a ſort of preparation to the 
greater. Some will have this the ſame with Azoyvorz an- 
voux, ſo called from anyo;, a wine-preſs, and place it in 
the month Lenzon. 4 , 
DIONYSIACA, in Antiquity, was a deſignation given to 
plays and all manner of ſports acted on the ſtage be- 
cauſe play-houſes were dedicated to Dionyſius, i. e. Bac- 
chus and Venus, as being the deities of ſports and plea- 
ſure, Potter, Archzol. Grec. lib. i. cap. viii. tom. 1. p. 41. 
DIONYSIAN, or Vidtorian Period. See PERIOD. 
DIONYSIAS Lapis, in Natural Hiftory, the name of 
ſtone deſcribed by Pliny, and ſome other of the ancients, 
as 2 black ſtone, variegared with red ſpots. It is not now 
known what ſtone was intended by it. Plin. lib. xxxvii. 


cap. 10. 

DIOPHANTINE Problems, in Mathematics, certain queſ- 
tions relating to ſquare and cube numbers, and right- 
angled triangles, &c. the nature of which was deter- 
mined by Diophantus, a mathematician of Alexandria, 
wh@#is believed to have lived about the third century. 
We have his works, which were publiſhed with notes at 
Paris, in 1621, by Backet de Meziriac ; and another 
edition in 1670, with obſervations on every queſtion, by 
M. Fermat. | 
In theſe queſtions it is endeavoured to find commenſur- 
able numbers to anſwer indeterminate probſems: which 
bring out an infinite number of incommenſurable quan- 
tities. For example, it is propoſed ro find a right-angled 
triangle, whoſe ſides x, y, zx, are exprefſed by commen- 
ſurable numbers; Wis known that «* + y* = z*, z be- 
ing the ſuppoſed hypothenuſe. But it is poſſible to aſ- 
ſume x and y ſo, that « will be incommenſurable; for it 
x= 1, end y, © = 5. 2 
The art of reſolving ſuch problems conſiſts in manag- 
ing the unknown quantity or quantities in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the ſquare or higher power may vaniſh out of 
the equation, and then, by means of the unknown quan- 
tity in its firſt dimenſion, the equation may be reſglved 
without having recourſe to incommenſurables; e. gr. 
let it be ſuppoſed to find x, y, z, ſides of a right- 
angled triangle, ſuch as will give « * = z*. Suppoſe 
z=x+u«, then x + * 2X14; out of which 


o y*—1u? 
equation x* vaniſhes, and x = 


; then aſſuming y 


and z equal to any numbers at pleaſure, the ſides of the 


4 = and the hypothenuſe x + u 


triangle will be y, 


z 2 lh 
= na J it y=%, and a= 1, then _ 4, and 
x+#=5, It is evident that this problem admits of an 
infinite number of lolutions. 
For the reſolutions of ſuch kind of problems, fee Saun- 
derſon's Algebra, vol. ii. book 6. 
DIOPTLER, or DioyTRA, in ///riters of Aſtronomy, is fre- 
quently uſed for the hole, or index, pierced in the pin- 
nula, or fight of an alhidade. See S1GUTS. 
DIOPTRA, among the Ancients, an inſtrument invented 
by Hipparchus, which ſerved for ſeveral utes, as to level 
water, to take the height of towers, or places at a di- 
itance; to determine the places, magnitudes, and diſtances 
of the itars. 
DioprRa, among Surgeons, denotes an inſtrument where- 
by to dilate the matrix, or anus, and inſpect any ulcers 


therein; called alſo $8PECULUM matricts and dilatato- 
YI Uk 


DIOPTRICS, the doctrine of reftacted viſion, called alſo 
QHACLAfTICS. 

The word is originally Greek, formed of dia, per, through, 
ant] onTouai, 4 fee. 

[Dizpnics is properly the third branch of optics, its office 
being to conſider and to explain the effects of light re- 
tracted by pafling through different mediums, as air, 
water, glaſs, &c. and eſpecially lenſes. | 

The laws of dioptrics ſee delivered under the articles Rx- 
FRACTION, LENS, &c. and the application thereof, in 
the conſtruction of teleſcopes, microſcopes, and other 
dioptrical inſtruments, under the articles TELEsCoPE, 
and MickoscoPe. 

DIOR'THOSIS, Jagd eis, in Surgery, an operation, by 
which crooked or diſtorted members are made even, and 
reſtored to their primitive aud regular ſhape. 

DIOSCOREA, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia hexandria 


claſs. Its characters are theſe :' it hath male and female 
Vor. II. Ne 98. 


| 


DIP of the Horigon. 
DIPHRIS, a ſtone mentioned by the ancient writers; and 


D 1 b 


flowers in different plants; the male flowers hare a peri- 
thium cut into fix parts, and have no petals, but have 
x ſhort hairy ſtamina; the female flowers have the L 
perianthium, have no petals, but have a three- corn 
germen. The perianthium becomes afterward a triangu- 
lar capſule with three cells, opening with three valves, 
containing two compreſſed bordered ſeeds in each. There 
are five ſpecies, natives of warm climates ; which will 
pot thrive here, but in the bark-itove. the Yam, or 
yammes, is one ſpecies of this plant. Linnæus cnumerates 
eight ſpecies. | | 3 | | 
DIOSCURIA, cozopiz, from Arg, Jupiter, and xoupot, 
infants, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of the Arooxoypor, 
or Caſtor and Pollux, who were reputed to be the ſons 
of Jupiter. It was obſerved by the Cyrenzans, but more 
eſpecially by the Spartans, whoſe country was honoured 
by the birth of theſe heroes. The ſolemnity was full of 
mirth, being a time wherein they ſhared plentifully of 
the giſts of Bacchus, and diverted themſelves with ſports; 
of which wreſtling matches always made a part. Potter, 
Archzeol., Grzc. lib. ii. cap. 20, tom. i. p. 384. 
DIOSMA, in Botany, African Spiræa, a genus of the en- 
tandria monogynia claſs. The characters are theſe : the 
flower hath a permanent empalement. which is divided 
into four acute ſegments which are plain at the baſe; it 
hath five obtuſe petals, which ſpread open, and ate as 
long 2s the empalement; it hath five ſtamina, termi- 
nated by oval, erect ſummits, and a five-pointed hollow 
nectarium, fitting on the germen, from which ariſes a 
ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an obſolete ſtigma ; the germen 
atterward becomes a fruit compoſed of five compn 
capſules, which open lengthways, each encloſing WW 
{ſmooth oblong ſeed. The ſeveral ſpecies of theſe plants 
grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
DIOSPOROS, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 
ancients to the lithoſpermum or gromwell. Some chuſe 
to write it dtofpyres, but this ſeems erroneous ; the plain 
derivation of the word being from the Greck A - 
eG», the ſe d of Jupiter. It ſeems to have obtained this 
name from its beauty and hardneſs. Pliny, lib. xxvi. 
DIOSPYROS, in Botany, the name by which Linnzus 


calls the guiacana of Tourneſort and others. See Indian 


Date PLUM. | 


DIOTA, among Chemiſts, a term uſed ang or 


DOUBLE veſſel. Tn. 

DIOXLA, JuZua, in Muſic, a name ſoltimes given by 
the ancients to the DIAPENTE. 

Sce DEPRESSION. 


ſaid, by Pliny, to be of two kinds, the one black, the 
other white; and that theſe carried each of them the 
mark of one of the ſexes, deſcribed by a line of the op- 
poſite colours; they were therefore called the male and 
female; the white was called the male, and had the 
character of the, male ſex figured in a black line; the 
other the fem d had the marks of that ſex deſcribed 


by a white o e know no ſuch ſtones at this time. 
DIPHRY GES, e#WrnHRYX, in the Ancient Pharmacy, the 


ſcoria or calx of melted copper gathered in the furnace, 
when the metal was run out. | 
The word is formed from the Greek dig, twice, and 
@puyerv, to roaſt. 

Dioſcorides diſtinguiſhes three very different kinds of di- 


phryges; one made of a kind of clay, or bole, dried in 


the ſun; another made of marcaſite, or pyrites, burnt ; 
and a third of the fæces of copper. 


The beſt diphryges is what taſtes of copper, is ZrugingQus, 


aſtringent, and vehemently drying upon the tongue; 


qualities of which burnt ochre, though ſold for diphryges, 
is deſtitute. _ 
It is an aſtringent, a potent cleanſer, abſterfive, and 
drier, repreſſe excreſcences of fleſh, induces malignant 
and ſpreading ulcers to cicatrize; and mixed with tur- 
pentine or cerate, diſcuſſes an abſceſs. Diſcorides, lib. 
v. cap. 120. a 

DIPHTHERA, J.iebea, among the Ancients, a garment 
made of ſkins, and worn only by ſhepherds and country 
labourers. | 


DIPHTHONG, J:g6eyſec, in Grammar, a double vowel, 


or the union, or mixture, of two vowels pronounced to- 


"gether, ſo as only to make one ſyllable; as (1) the La- 
tin ae, or &; oe, or ; (2) the Greek at, 22; (3) the 
Engliſh a/, au, &c, See VOWEL, and SYLLABLE. 
The word is Greek, and is compounded of tg, twice, 
and gboyyos, ſound. 

Ae anſwers to az, the proper; and æ, the improper 


diphthong of the Greeks; e. g. Aattas, Aneas; c., 
And, on the contrary, the Romans, when 


ſphera, &c. | 
they had occaſion to divide the ae, changed it into the 
Greek at; e. g. aulei, for aule, &c. 

Ai, by ſome, is made a Latin 2 


in aio, 
Caius, &c. But in ait, and ait, i manife 
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tle value. 
parrews fold for ttuo fartbing In St. Matthew, who re- 
1 42 thing, we read, Are not two ſparrows ſold 


Fa 


DIP 


the latter - and the Greeks write not 12! c, but | 
7 10g 3 ce it ſeems plain that ai, in the Lada 
- i is not a diphibhong us in the Greek. 


Latins pronounced the two vowels in their diph- 
thongs much as we do, with this exception, that the two 
were not heard equally, but the one was ſomewhat 
weaker than the other; tliough the diviſion was made 
with all the delicacy imaginable ; among us moſt of the 
Latin d+phthongs are loſt in the pronunciation; their & 
and & are only ſpoken as e's fo alſo the Engliſh ca, oa, 
&c. though wrote with two characters, are pronounced 
as ſimple ſounds. 

In Engliſh, French, and divers other languages, one may 
diſtinguiſh diphthongs with regard to the eye, from diph- 
thongs with regard to the ear. 


A diphthong with regard to the eye, is formed of two 


vowels, meeting in the ſame fyllable, whether the par- 


ticular ſound of each of them be heard in the pronunciag 


tion, or whether the ſound of one of them be drowned 


or, laſtly, whether a new ſound, different ſrom either olf 


them, reſult from both. In the two latter cafes, it is 
with ſome impropriety that we call them dzphthongs : the 


firſt, only, are real diphthongs, as being ſuch both to the | 


eye and car. 

Diphthings, with regard to the ear, are either formed of 
two vowels, meeting in the fame ſyllable, whoſe ſounds 
are ſeverally heard; or of three vowels in the ſame ſyl- 
lable, which only afford two ſounds in the promuncia- 
tion. 

n this laſt occaſion, diphthongs, with regard to the ear, 
triphthongs with regard to the eye. 
liſh diphthengs, with regard both to the eye and ear, 
ſed proper diphibangs, are ai, as in fair; au, in laud 
ee, in bleed; oi, in void; os, in food; and ou, in He. 
Engliſh impreper diphthongs, or diphthongs with regard to 
the eye, are aa, pronounced my like a, as in Aaron; ca 
tice a, as in ſwear, heart; or like e, as already; or like 
ee, as veal; eo, like e, in feoffte;, or like o, as in George ; 
eu, or ew, like u, as Demteronomy ; ie, like e, as cicling, 
field ; ei, like a, in fergn; or like e, in deceit ; oa, as in 
clouk, doat ; oe, as in de; oecomomy ; ue, as in gueſs 3 and 
ui, as in guile, recruit. 


DIPHYES, from 4, and pvr, to generate, in Natural 


Hiflory, a namg given by ſome authors to a kind of ſtone, 
which repre both e male and female parts of ge- 


neration of the human ſpecies; and owes its figures | 


merely to the accidental conformation of the hinge and 
rotuberances of a ſhell, in which it has been formed. 
We have a ſpecies of chama, whole external form at the 


mouth repreſents the female pudenda ; but the hgure of 


this ſtone is owing to the internal ſhape of the thell in 
which it has been caſt. This is an unknown ſpecies of 
concha anomia, which has ſuch ridges in one ſhell, and 
fuch cavities in the other, that the ftone caſt or moulded 
in it, has on one fide the figure of the ſemale pudenda, 
and on the other the male : it is uſua of. duſky brown 
colour, and of a ferruginous ſubſii As the ſame 
ſhell may, however, have received in ent places dif- 


ferent ſubſtances into its cavity, all which would neceſſarily 


ö 


be of this form, we hear, among authors, of ſome black, 


and ſome white {tones of this kind. Authors have treated 
of this ſtone in a very idle and fabulous manner; but 
this is its true hiſtory. 


DIPLASIASMUS, from d. vate, of d., double, in 


Medicine, a reduplication of diſcaſes. 


DiPLASIASMUS is alſo uſed for two muſcles in the arm, 


which ſerve to turn it about. 


The ſubſtance of the d:p/oe being ſpongigus, eaſily im- 
bibes the blood; and is tound ſeparated into an infinite 


number of little celis, of different magnitudes, which | 


receive little branches of arteries from the brain, and 
give paſſage to the little veins that procecd to the ſinuſes 
of the dura mater. 


DIPLOIS, .us, in Antiquity, a double pallium, or cloak 


worn chiefly by the Cynics. 


DIPLOMA, from d, double, an inſtrument given by 


ſome colleges and ſocieties, on taking a degree, on patl- 


boiling in diplomate. 1 

IUS, in the Scripture Language, is uſed by St. 

Luke, to ſignify a certain coin, which was of very lit- 
Bor trauſlation of the paſſage is, Are not two 


* 


* "I. 


_ DIPLOE, from drag, double, in Anatomy, a ſpongy, me- | 
dullaty ſubſtance, ſeparating the two tables of the cra- 
nium, and together with them conltituting the ſkull, 


ing examination, as a proof or qualification for any ads 
vancement to title, or pre - eminence, or introduction to 
the exerciſe of a profeſſion. 

Dir tou, in Chemiſtry, denotes a double veſſel. Thus 
when one veſſel is put into another, the ingredients in 


the firſt, and the fire under the laſt, the chemiſt calls it | 


DIP 


for a farthing * The Greek reads afſarion inſtead of 4s, 
Now efſarion, as ſome ſay, was worch half an as, that is 
to ſay, four French deniers and 4; and according to 
others, two deniers and % Dipondius ſeems rather to 


ſignify half an as. Calmet D. tion. Bibl. Luke xii. b. 


Mait. x. 29. , 

Dr. Arbuthnot _ in opinion from the author laſt 
quoted, He ſays, Chat this coſh was at firſt Iii, or 
a pound weight; and even when diminiſhed, it re- 
tained the name of Hela. So that dipendiuz,denotes two 
afſes. i a 


DIPPING, in /ſineralogy, a term uſed to expreſs the devi- 


ation of the veins of ore, from that regular and ſtraight 
line in which they ufually run. A great deal of the fc 


of the miners conſiſis in the underſtauding of this dipping 
of the veins, and knowing how to manage it. In Corn- 


wall they have this general rule to guide them in this re- 


pect: moſt of their tin loads, which run from eaſt to 
eſt, conſtantly dip toward the north. Sometimes they 
underlie ; that is, they flope down towards the norch 
three foot in eight, perpendicular. This muſt carefully 
be obſerved by the miners, that they may exactly know 
where to make their air-thafts when occaſion requires; 
yet, in the higher mountains of Dartmaer, there are 
tome conſiderable loads which run north and fouth ; 
theſa always underlie toward the eaſt. 

Four or five loads may run nearly parallel to each other 
in the ſame hill; and yet, which is rare, they magMeer 
all together in one hatch, as it were a knor, which well 
tins the place, and fo ſeparate again, and keep their for- 
mer diſtances. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 69. 


Diy»1iNG-Need e, or Incl:natory Needle, a magnetical needle, 


ſo hung, as that, inſtcad of playing t011zontally, and 
pointing out north and ſouth, one end dips, or incline 
to the horizon, and the other points to a certain degree 
of elevation above it. 
Or a dipping-needle may be defined, with Mr. Whiſton, 
to be a long ſtraiglit piece of ſtecl, Mepreſented Tab. Na- 
vigation, fig. 7, every way equally poiſed on its centre, 
and afterwards touched with a load-{tone ; but ſo con- 
trived, as not to play on the point of a pin, as does the 
common ho1iizontal-needle, but to ſwing in a vertical 
plane, about an axis parallel to the horizon; and this in 
order to diſcover the exact tendency of the power of 
magnetiſm. 
Mr, Nairne, an ingenious inſtrument-maker, in London, 
made a dipping-neegle in 1772 for the board of longitude, 
which was uſed he voyage towards the — 
This is repreſented Tub. Navigation, fig 8. The needle 
AA is twelve inches long, and its axis, the ends BB 
of which are made of gold, alloyed with copper, reſts 
on friction wheels CCCC, of four inches diameter, 
each end on two friction Wheels; which wheels are ba- 
lanced with great care, The ends of the axes of the 
friction whee!s, are likewiſe of gold alloyed with copper, 
and moved in ſmall holes made in be!}-metal z and op- 
polite to the ends of the axes of the ucedie, and the 
friction wheels, are flat agates, ſet in at DDD, finely 
poliſhed. The magnetic needle vibrates within a circle 
of bell metal, EEE, divided into degrees and half de- 
grees; and a line, paſſing through the middle of the 
ncedic to the ends, points to the diviſions. The needle 
of this inſtrument was balanced before it was made mag- 
netical z but by means cf a crots, the ends of which are 
FFFF (contrived by the reverend Mr. Mitchell), fixed 
on the axis of the needle, on the arms of which are cut 
very ſine ſcrews to receive ſmall buttons, that may be 
{crewed nearer or farther from the axis, the needle may 
be adjuited both ways to a great nicety, after being made 
magnetical, by reverſing the poles, and changing the 
ſides of the needle. GG are two levels, by which the. 
line of © degrees of the inſtrument is ſet horizontal; by 
means of the four adjutting {crews LLLI.; H is the per- 
pendicular axis, by-which the inſtrument may be turned, 
that the divided fast of the circle may ſront the eaſt or welt ; 
to this axis is fixed an index I, which points to an oppo- 
ſite line on the horizontal plate K, when the inſtrument 
is turned half round; MMMHM are ſcrews which hold 
the glaſs cover to kcep the ucedle from being diſturbed 
by the wind. When this needle is conſtructed ſor ſea, 
it is ſuſpended by an univerſal joint on a triangular ſtand, 
and adjuſted vertically by a plumb-line and button above 
the divided circle aud the dove-tail work at the upper 
g0z and the diviſions on the circle are adjuſted ſo as to 
be perpendicular to the horizon by the ſame plumb-line, 
and an adjoining ſcrew ; and when it is adjuſted, a 
pointer annexed to a ſcrew, which ſerves to move the 
divided circle, is fixed at the loweſt 0. Whenever the 
inſtrument is uſed to find the dip, it muſt be ſo placed 
that the needle may vibrate exactly in the magnetic me- 
ridian. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixii.. art. 3 My Phipps's Voy- 
age, &c. Appendix, p. 219. . See alſo the deſcription 
| 3 of 


of a new N by Mr. Lorimer of Penſacola, 
in the Phil. Trauſ. vol. Ixv. part i. p. 82. 
The inventor of the dipping-ncedle; Mr. Whiſton obſerves, 


man by name, a compaſs-maker at Wapping, about 
ear 1576; this is not only teſtified by his own acco 
2 his New Attractive, but was allowed by Dr. Gilbert, 
and other writers of that time. The occaſion of the diſ- 
covery he himſelf relates; viz, that it being his cuſtom 
to finiſh, and hang the needles of his compaſſes, before 
he touched themz he always found that, immediately 
afcer the touch; the north-point would bend, or decline 
downward, under the horizon; inſomuch that, to ba- 
lance the needle again; he was always forced to put a 
iece of wax on the ſouth-erid, as a countet-poiſe, 
The conſtancy of this effect led him, at length, to ob- 


was, without all queſtion, an Engliſhman; Robert # 
u 


ſerve the preciſe quantity of the dip, or to meaſure they find the angle o 


reateſt angle which the needle would make with the 

orizon. 
This, in the year t 546, lie found at London to be 519 
500“. It is not abſolutely certain whether the dip varies, 
as well as the horizontal direction, in the ſame place. 
Mr. Graham made a great number of experiments with 
the dipping-needle in 1723, and found the dip to be be- 


24 


Une of this dip; will meet in the map in 1 46' | 
#4 longitude from London; which is, 1 


D1P 


to leſs than half a quartet of a degree. This mich e- 
miſled, the arr itſelf ſollows. N | 7 | 
To find the longitude, or latitude, by the Dry y1NG-nerdlgs” Tf 

the lines of equal dip, below the horizon, be drawn off 
maps, or ſea-charts, from good obſervations, it will be 
ealy, from the longitude known; to find the latitude; 
and from the latitude known, to find the longitude, ei- 
ther at ſea or latid. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. you were travelling, or ſailing along the 

meridian of London; and found the angle of dip, with a 

needle of one foot, to be 755%; the chart will ſhew, that 

_ meridian, _ _—__ of dip, —_ in the 1 

of 53% 117; which, therefore; is the latit ought. 

See Dan ' ; * 
Or, ſuppoſe you were ttavelling; or ſailing along the pa- 
rallel of Loudon; i. e. in 51 35 north TN as 

1 dip tb be 4. This parallel, and the 


erefate; 2 
itude ſought. * "720 


| DIPSACUS; in Botany. See TEASET. | 
DirsAcus, in Meditinez according to ſome; is the ſame 
with a DIABETLS, 

DIPSAS}; a ſort of ſerpent; the biting whereof produces 


tween 74 and 75 degrees. Mr. Nairne, in 1772, found | fuch a thitſt as proves mortal; whence it is called dipjes; 


it to be ſome what above 729. The triſling difference be- 
tween the firſt obſervations of Me. Norman, and the laſt 


of Mr. Nairne, would lead us to imagine that the dp | 


was unalterable ; but Mr. Graham; who was a very ac- 
curate obſerver, makes the difference more conſiderable; 


which in Greek fignifies thirty; In Latin it is called tl 
a pail, Moſes ſpeaks of it in Deut. viii. 15. 

The Hebrew word tzimaon anſwers very wal to the Greek 
iplaty and expreſſes the thirſt occaſioned by the biting of 
this ſerpent. Some by the Hebrew tzimaon undetſtand a 


Phil. Tranſ. abr; vol. vil. p. 280. and Phil. Tranſ. vol.“ deſart or diy place. 


Ixii. art. 35. 
It is certain; however; front a great number of experi- 


ments and obſervations, that the 4% is variable in dif- | 


ferent latitudes, and that it increaſes in going north- 
ward. It appears from a table of obſervations made with 
the marine dipping-need'e, already deſcribed, in a voyage 
towards the north-pole, in 1773, that in lat. 60“ 18”, 
the dip was 75%; in lat. 70? 45 It was -79 5; in lat 
80 12), it was 81 52/; and in lat. 80% 27, 84% 24“. 
Phipps's Voyage, &c. p. 122. See alſo the obſervations 
of Mr. Hutchins, made in Hudſon's Bay and traits. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixv. part i. art 14. 
Burrows, Gilbert, Ridley, Bond, &c. endeavoured to 
apply this diſcovery of the dip to the finding of the lati- 
VAIL and the laſt author, going farther, likewiſe pro- 
poſed the finding of the longitude thereby; but r want 
of obſervations and experiments, he could go no length. 
Mr. Whiſton, being furniſhed with the farther obſerva- 
vations of colonel Windham, Dr. Halley, Mr. Pound, Mr. 
Cunningham, Pere Noel, Pere Feuille, and his own, 
has improved very much en the doQrine and uſe of the 
dipping-needle;, brought it to more certain rules; and en- 
deavoured, in good carneſt, to find the longitude thereby. 
In order to this, he obſerves, iſt, That the true ten- 
dency of the north or ſouth end of every magnetic 
needle, is not to that point'of the horizon, to which the 
horizontal needle. points, but towards another, directly 
under it, in the ſame vertical, and in different degrees 
under it, in different ages, and at difterent places. 
adly, That the power by which an horizontal needle is 
governed, and all our navigation ordinarily directed, is 
proved to be but one quarter of the power by which the 
dipping-needie is moved; which ſhould render the latter 
far the more effeCtual and accurate inſtrument. 
24ly, That a dipping-needle, a foot long, will plainly ſhew 
an alteration of the angle of inclination, in theſe parts 
of the world, in 
graphical miles; 1. e. ſuppoling that diſtance taken along, 
or near A metidian: and a needle of ſour feet, in two or 
three miles. 2 
4thly, A dipping-need!/e, four feet long, in theſe parts of 
the world, will ſhew an equal * along a parallel ; 


as one of a ſoot Jong will thew a meridian ; i. e. 
this will, with equal exactnelſs, the longitude, as 
that the latitudes, 

This depends on the poſition of the lines of equal dip, in 
theſe parts of the world, which are found to be about 
fourteen or fifteen degrees from the parallels. 

Hence he argues, that as we can have needles of five, fix, 


feven, eight, or more feet long, which will move with | 


ſtrength ſuſkcient for exact obſervation ; and ſince mi- 


croſcopes may be applied to the viewing of the ſmalleſt di- 


viſions of degrees on the limb of the iaſtrument, it is evi- 
dent, the longitude at land may be found thereby to 
lets than four miles, 

And as there have been many obſervations made at fea, 
with the ſame inſtrument, by Noel, Feuille, &c. which 
have determined the dip uſually within a degree, ſome-. 
itmes within 4 or 4 of a degree, and this with ſmall 
needles, of five or fix, or at the moſt nine inches long; 


þ 


alf a quarter of a degree, or 74 en 


DIPTERA; from 24, and g, wing; in Zoology, un or- 
der of inſeQs; which have only two wings; and undet 
each wing a ſtyle or ablong body; terminated by a protu- 
berance or head, and called a balancer. 

DIPCERE, or DirTEkON, in the Andent Arcbitecturc, a 
temple ſurrounded with a double row of columns; which 
form a ſort of -porticos; called wings, or ifles. 

The word is Greek, ſormed from d, twice z and ærtęer, 
ala; wing. 

| DIP 1 OTES; from dg, and mTwr's, cf wtnroy cado, in 

Grammar, a kind ot irregular nouns; having only two 
caſes; as fors, ſorte, | 
| DIPTYCHA, in Antiquity; a public regiſter; wherein wece 

written the names of the conſuls; and other magiſtrates, 
among the heathens; and of biſhops; and defunct as 
well Surviving brethren, among the Chriſtians. 

\ The word diptzcha is formed from the Greek Sirrvx:y, 

ot JinrTvxa, aad that from Jiarut; a maſculine noun, 
derived from w7voou, I fold, or plait. From its future 
wroto, is formed vrt, a ford, or plait; to which adding 

Jig, twice, we have &;m7v;, in the genitive Jurrexos, 

whence the nominative neuter, &:#Tuyor; q. d. a beck 

folded in two leaves; though there were ſome in three, 
and others in four or five leaves. An ingenious author 
imazzines this game to have been firſt given them to diſtin- 
guiſh them from tne books that were rolled, called ve- 

lumina. See VOLUME and Book. 7 

It is certain there were profane diptyc ba in the Greck 

empire, as well as uni ones in the Greek church. [he 


former were the mala, or regiſter, wherein the names 
of the magiſtrates entered; iu which ſenſe diprycha 
is a term in the Greek chancery. 

DieTYCHA, facred. 'The word is plural; diptycha being à 
doublg catalogue, in one whereof were written che names 
of ving, and in the other thoſe of the dead, which 
were fo be rehearſed during the office, We meet HY 


ſomething nat unlike the /acred diptychs of the Gree | 
the canon of the maſs. according to the Latin uſaggs + 
where the people are enjoined to pray once for the living, 
and once for the dead; ſeveral ſaints are invoked in di- 
ferent times, &c. 

In theſe diptycha were entered the names of biſhops, be 1 
had governed their flocks aright; and theſe were nevi 
expunged out of the ſame, unleſs they were convicted 
of herefy, or ſome other groſs crime. In the diptycha 
were likewiſe entered the names of ſuch as had done any 
ſignal ſervice to the church, whether they were living oc 
dead, and mention was made of them in the celebratiow- _ _. 
of the liturgy. aa 
Caſaubon, in his obſervations on Athengus, lib. vi. cap. * 
14. ſuppoſes the Chriſtians to have borrowed the cuſtom = 
of writing names in a book, and rehearſing them at 


* 
- 


' maſs, from the heathens, who entered the names of per- 


ſons they would do any ſignal honour to, in the verſes 


ſons of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, and a long time 
before, during the "gg of the republic, to Mamurcus 
Veturius, and Lucia Volumnia, as we are told by "Tas 
Citus, lib, ii, Spartian, Ovid. Feſtus, Plutarch, &e. 


is is evident, the longitude may be ſound, even at ſea, | 


> 


But Fa. Roſweyd does not * this notiqq of Ca- 
faubon. The pretended St. Dionyſius, a een: 


1 


of the Salii z as was done to Germanicus and Vetus, 0 


DIR 


author, wk contrary, and aſſerts the firſt eſtabliſh- 


ment of t 


2. . li. 

tic, liv. 1. and takes theſe to have been the paſſages 
the * church had a view to, rather than the Salian 
verles. 

The profane diptycha were frequently ſent as preſents to 
princes, &c. on which occaſion they were finely gilt, 
and embelliſhed ; as appears from Symmachus, lib. ii. 
ep. 81. Thoſe preſented were uſually of ivory, The firſt 
law, De Expenſ. Ludor. C. Theod. forbids all magi- 
ſtrates below conſuls to make preſents of diptycha of ivory 

+ in che public ceremonies. 

; ! DIPYRENON, form J and ven, a berry, in Surgery, 
the name of a probe, with a double bottom at the end, 
reſembling two ſmall berries growing together, 

: * DIR, in Mythology. See FRIES. 

. in Botany, a genus of the ofandria monogynia claſs. 


araCters are theſe: the flower is tubulous, and has 


mpMent ; it has eight ſtamina, which are longer 
than the Tube ; the flower is ſucceeded by a berry with 
one cell, including a ſingle ſeed. ere is but one fort 
of this genus, called by the French bois de plumb, lead- 
. wocd; and by the Englith in America leather-wood, from 
its lightneſs. It is a low ſhrub in this country, ſeldom 
riſing above four or five feet high; and is very nearly al- 
lied to the mezereon. 
DIRECT, in Arithmetic. The Rule of Three DIRECT is that 
oppoſite to the inverſe. See RULE of proportion. 
D1RECT, in A/lronomy. We conſider the planets in three 
ſtares ; viz. direct, /tationary, and retrograde. See PL A- 
T 


They are ſaid to be dire, when they appear to move 
forward, according to the ſucceſhon of theaſigns; and re- 
trograde, when they go the contrary way. 
 DinrecT, in Matters of Genealogy, is underſtood of the prin- 
cipal line, or the line of aſcendants and deſcendants ; in 
contradiſtinction to the collateral lines. 
Thus the houſe of Bourbon is ſaid to deſcend in a dire# 
line from St, Louis, The heirs in a dire line always 
precede thoſe in the collateral line. 
A very good hiſtorian uſes the phraſe Di R Ne ſpeech, or 
harangue, when he introduces any one ſpeaking, or ha- 
ranguing of himſelf: when the hiſtorian ſpeaks, and 
only rehearſes the chief points of what was delivered by 
the ſpeaker, it is called an indirect ſpeech. 
rect : 
DirEcT | Eaf dials, are thoſe whoſe planes lie directly 
IVe 
open to ol, or weſt points of the heavens, or pa- 
rallel to the meridian of the place. See DIAL. 
DiRECT hu, or north 1 Kala c dials, See Diar. 
Digger, in Muſic, is a mark ſet at the end of a ſtaff}, eſ- 
pecially at the foot of a page upon that line or ſpace 
= where the firft notes of the next ſtaff is ſet. 
> Direcr, in Optics. Direct viſion is that performed by di- 
g ref rays; in contradiſtinction to viſion by refracted or 
reflected rays. 
Dire# viſion is the ſubject of optics, which preſcribes the 


” | laws and rules thereof. See V N. 
8 D1rECT rays are thoſe which 10 tight lines from the 
luminary to the eye, without being turned out of their 
rectilincar direction by any intermediate body, either 
opaque or pellucid. See RAY. | 
DiREcT ſphere, See RIGHT ſphere. 2 
L, DIKECTION, in Afronomy, the motion, and oer phe- 
. 1 mena, of a planet, when direct. See PLANET, 
o erte in Aſtrology, is a kind of calculus, whereby 
* ey pretend to find the time wherein any notable acci- 
dent ſhall befal the perſon whoſe horoſcope is drawn. 
Poor inſtance, having eſtabliſhed the ſun, moon, or aſ- 
cendant, as maſters, or ſignificators of life z and Mars, 
or Saturn, as promiſers, or portenders of death; the 
direction is a calculation of the time wherein the ſigniſi- 
cator ſhall meet the portender. | 
The ſignificator they likewiſe call apheta, or giver of life; 
and the promiſer, ancreta, promiſſir, or giver of death, 
They work the directions of all the principal points of the 
| +» Fheavens, or ſtars, as the aſcendant, mid-heaven, ſun, 
moon, and part of fortune. 'The like is done for the 
planets, and fixed ſtars ; but all differently, according to 
the ditterent authors. 

D1RECTION, line of, in Gunnery, was formerly marked on 
guns with a flit or cavity at the breech, and a button at 
the muzzle, ſo that they were directed in the ſame man- 
ner as fowling-pieces are; but as the er cv e on which 

” the cart carriages reſt are never laid ſo exactly level, but 
© that one wheel is always higher than another, this line 
of direfion muſt be falſe, and has, therefore, in modern 


. * practice, been laid aſide; and the centre- line of a piece 
. "8 ſound every time it is fired, by a plummet, or in- 
s :  firument, which Mr. Muller complains of sa a tedious \. 


9 


age to have been founded on ſeriptute, 
19. Pſalm cxvi. 15, Roſweyd adds Eccleſiaſ- 


and uncertain method, and he recommends reſuming 
the line of direction, as more expeditious, and more cer- 
tain than the common practice. Syſtem of Math. vol. v. 


p- 9O, and 230. a HA 
1 or Line of DIRECTIox, in Mechanics, is par- 


eularly uſed for a line paſſing from the centre of the 

rth through the centre of gravity of a body, and the 
ſupport or fulcrum that bears it. | 
A man muſt neceſſarily fall down as ſoon as the centre 
of his gravity is out of the /ine of direction. | 

DirRECT10N, /ine of, in Mechanics, alſo denotes that where- 
in a body moves, or endeavours to proceed. 

DirtcT10N, angle of, in Mechanics, is that comprehended 
between the lines of direction of two conſpiring powers. 

DirecT1ON, guantity of, in Mechanics, is uſed for the pro- 
duQ of the velocity of the common centre of gravity in 
a ſyſtem of bodies, by the ſum of their maſſes. 

In the colliſion of bodies, the 3 of direction is the 

"fame before, and after the impulſe. Bernouilli, Diſcours 

fur le Movement. Oper. tom. iii. p. 32, and 56. 

DIiRECT10N chamber, in Commerce... Hee CHAMBER, 

D1iRECTI1ON of the {oad-/?on?, that property whereby the 
magnet, or a needle touched by it, always preſents one 
of its ends towards one of the poles of the world, and 
the oppoſite end to the other pole. 

The attractive property of the magnet was known long 
before its direfive; and the diredve long before the in- 
clinatory. 

Dixkertox, magnetical, is alſo uſed in the general for the 
tendency, or turning of our earth, and all magnetical 
bodies, to certain points. 

The direion of a load-ſtone denotes its POLARITY. 
'The ſituation of the earth, we know, is ſuch, that its 
axis is in the axis of the univerſe; and therefore its poles, 
and cardinal points, exactly correſpond to thoſe thereof. 
This Gtuation ſome account for hence, that it is the molt 
commodious with regard to the aſpects and influences of 
the heavenly bodies, and renders it the fitteſt habitation 
for man. Others hold this poſition of the earth an effect 
of a magnetic virtue; and ſuppoſe a celeſtial pole, en- 
dued with a like magnetic virtue; which, extending as 
far as our earth, draws the correſpondent part thereof, 
the pole, towards itſelf, 

DiRECTION, number of, in Chronclogy. See NUMBER. 

DIRECTLY. In Geometry, we ſay, two lines lie direly 
againlt each other, when they are parts of the ſame right 
line. | 
In Methanics, a body is ſaid to ſtrike, or impinge dire 
againſt another, if it ſtrike in a right line perpendicular 
to the point of contact. 

A ſphere, particularly, ſtrikes directly againſt another 
when the line of direction paſſes through both their cen- 
tres. See PERCUSSION. 

DIRECTOR, in Commercial Polity, a perſon who has the 
management of the affairs of a trading company : thus 
we ſay, the directors of the India company, South-ſca 
COMPANY, Kc. Sce BANK. 

DiRECTORS of Creditors, in the Commercial Policy of France, 
are perſons of ability and property, choſen by votes of 
the creditors, to inſpect and examine the debtor's affairs, 
and to procure as far as poſſible, by common methods of 
juſtice, the payment of each perſon's debt. See As- 
SIGNEES, 

Dix Ecroks-general of the five great farms of the GaBeLs 
and Alps, &c. in France, are chief commiſhoners, who 
have the direction of theſe farms, each in the diftricts 
appointed by the general farmers. \ 

DIRECTOR, in Surgery, a grooved probe, to direct the 

edge of the knife or ſciſſats in opening ſinuſes or fiſtulas, - 
that, by this means, the ſubjacent veſſels, nerves, and 
tendons, may remain unhurt. Sometimes one end is 
made in form of a ſpoon, to contain powders to ſprinkle 
upon wounds or ulcers. Sometimes alſo it is forked at 

the end to dividggthe frenum of the tongue. See 

Tok III. Surgery, 33. Heilter's Surg. Introd. ſect. 
30. | 

DiRECToOR penis, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the penis, called 
now uſually ERECTOR, See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fir. 
Ic. lit, ee. | 

DIRECTORY of. pulic worſhip, was drawn up by the aſ- 

ſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, purſuant to an ordi- 

nance which paſſed the houſe of lords in 1644, repealing 
the ſtatutes of Edward VI. and of Elizabeth, for uni- 
formity in the common prayer. This diretory ſet aſide 


the uſe of the Liturgy, and allowed of no church-mulic 
beſides that of ſinging the pſalms. 


DIRECTRIX, in Geometry, See DiRIGENT. 
DIRECTRIX of the parabola. See Conic Sections. 
DIRIBITORES, among the Romans, officers appointed to 
diſtribute tablets to the people at the Co MIT IA. 
DIRIGENT, a term in Geometry, expreſſing the line of 


motion, along which a deſcribent line, or ſurface, is 
carried in the geneſis of. any plane, or ſolid figure. 


Thus, 


DIS 


Thus, if the line AB (Tb. II. Geometry, fig. 33.) move 
parallel to itſelf, and along the line A C, ſo that the point 
A always keeps in the line AC, a parallelogram, as 
A BCD, will be formed, of which the fide AB is, the 
deſcribent, and the line A C the dirigent. So alſo, if the 
ſurface AB CD be ſuppoſed to be carried along the line 
C E, in a poſition always parallel to itſelf in its firſt ſitu- 
ation, the ſolid A D E H will be formed, where the fſur- 
face A is the deſcribent, and the line CE is the di- 
rigent. 

DIBIT TA, in the [talian Muſic, a term intimating that 
the piece is to be played or ſung in conjoint degrees. 
Thus, contrapunto alla diritta, according to Angelo Be- 
rardi, is when one is obliged to raiſe or fall the voice by 
the ſame degrees, i. e. by an equal number aſcending or 
deſcending, without making a leap, even of the interval 
of a third. Broſs. Dict. Muſ. in voc. 

DIS, an inſeparable particle prefixed to divers words; the 
effect whereof is, either to give them a ſignification con- 
trary to what the ſimple words had: as in diſgrace, diſpa- 
rity, diſproportun, &c. or to intimate a ſeparation, de- 
tachment, diſtribution, &c. as in diſcerning, diſcourſing, 
diſtracting, di/pr/ing, &c. 

DISABILITY, in Lau, is when a man is made incapable 
to inherit lands, or take any benefit, which otherwiſe he 
might do; which may happen four ways; viz. by the 
act of the anceſtor; by the act of the party; by the act 
of law ; and by the act of God. | 

DisabiLiTyY by the ad of the anceſtor, is where a man is at- 
tainted of treaſon, or felony; by which attainder his 


blood is corrupted, and thereby himſelf and his children 


are 4:/abled to inherit. 

DisABILITY by the af of the party himſelf, is where a man 
binds himſelf by obligation, that, upon a ſurrender of a 
leaſe, he will grant a new eſtate to the leſſee ; and af- 
terwards he grants the reverſion to another, which puts 
it out of his power to perform it. 

DisABiLITY by the af of the law, is when a man, by the 
ſole act of law, without any thing by bim done, is ren- 
dered incapable of the benefit of the law : as, an alien 
born; fo that if a man born out of the king's liegeance, 
will ſue an action, the tenant, or defendant, may ſay, 
he was born in ſuch a country out of the king's liege- 
ance, and demand judgment, if he ſhall be anſwered ; 
for the law is our birth-right, to which an alien is a 
ſtranger, and therefore diſabled from taking any benefit 
thereby. 

Droanmire by the aft of God, is when the party is non 

compos meiitis, or non ſane memoriæ, which ſo diſables him, 
that in all caſes, where he gives, or paſſes any thing, or 
eſtate from him, aſter his death it may be annulled, 
and voided, 
There are alſo other diſabilities by the common Jaw, as 
of idiocy, infancy, and coverture, for making of grants, 
&c. and by ſtatute, as papiſts are diſabled for making 
any preſentation to a church, &c. and officers not tak- 
ing the oaths for holding offices. 

DISABLED, in Sea Language, is applied to a ſhip, when 
by the lots of her maſts, yards, or'rigging, or other da- 
mage, ſhe is rendered incapable of proſecuting her voy- 
age, without great difhculty and danger. 

DISAFFORESTED. Sce DeaFFORESTED. 

DISARM, in the Manege. To diſarm the lips of a horſe, 
is to keep them ſubject, and out from above the bars, 
when they are fo large as to cover them, and prevent the 
true preſſute or appui of the mouth, by bearing up the 
bit, and ſo rendering the horſe to feel the eſfècts of it 
upon the bars, 

DISAR MING, the act of depriving a perſon of the uſe or 
poſſeſſion of arms. Sce Arms. 

On the conclulion of a peace, it is uſual for both ſides to 
diſarm, We have divers laws for diſarming papiſts, and 
all recuſants. Under king George I. a law was made 
for diſur ming the Highlanders; none of whom, except 
pecrs, or gentlemen of 4oo/. per ann. are to wear any 
arms in the field, on the road, or at market. 1 Geo. 1. 
ſtat. 2. cap. 54. 
The game law has, in effect, diſarmed all the common 
people of England, having under 1004. a year in landed 
eſtate, except the ſervants of lords of manors. Yet, by 
the ancient policy of England, the whole nation was ob- 
liged to bear arms, 

DISBOSCATION, Di/bs/catio, a turning wood-ground inte 
arable or paſture, an aſſarting. Sec ASSART-. 

DISBURDENING of zrees, in Gardening, the taking off 
leaves and fruits when too numerous, that thoſe left inay 
grow the larger, 

DISC, or Disk, Discus, in Antiquity, a kind of round 
quoit, or a piece of ſtone, or metal, about a foot over, 
uſed by the ancients in their exerciſes. 

The diſcus of the ancients was flat and round, reſembling 
| the apparent figure of the ſun, 
Vol. II. N 98. 
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The exerciſe of the diſcus was one of thoſe practiſed in 
the ſolemnities of their public games: it dani in 
pitching, or throwing a diſcus either upward, or Maight 
forward ; and he who threw it higheſt, or fartheſt, bure 
away the prize. 
Thoſe who practiſed at this game were called diſcoboli, 
i. e. throwers of the diſcus. 
The poets tell us, that Hyacinth, a favourite of Apollo, 
playing at the diſcus with that god, was killed by a blow 
of Apollo's diſcus, which his rival Zephyrus diverted 
from its courſe, and caſt on the boy's head. 
The diſcus was thrown by means of a little cord made of 
hair, as appears from Claudian, lib, ii. in Eutrop. carm. 
20. ver. 359, & ſeq. Ovid deſcribes this ſport, Metam. 
lib. x. ver. 175. The Romans learnt the game of the 
diſcus o the Greeks, and practiſed it among themſelves. 
Dempſter, Paraleip. in Rofin. Antiq. Rom. lib. v. cap. 
1. and Pet. Faber, Agoniſticon, lib. ii. cap. 1. treat of 
the diverſion of the dijcus. 
Disc, or Disk, in ro: the body or face of the ſun, 
or moon; ſuch a ſt appears to us. For, though they 
are really ſpherical bodies, they are apparently circular 


lanes. 

The diſc is conceived to be divided into twelve equal 
parts, called digits; by means whereof it is, that the 
magnitude of an eclipſe is meaſured, or eſtimated. 
Such an eclipſe was ſo many digits, or parts of the ſun, 
or moon's diſc, 

In a total eclipſe of either of thoſe luminaries, the whole 
diſc is obſcured, or darkened; in a pardal eclipſe only 
part of them. Sce'EcL1esF, | 

Disc, illuminated, of the earth, See CIRCLE of illumina- 
ton. 

Disc, Discus, in Botany, is applied to the central, or 
middle part of radiated flowers; as being round, and 
plain like a quoit. 

This is ſometimes alſo called the pelvis, or baſin. The 
diſc 4 compoſed of ſeveral floſculi perpendicularly 
placed. | 

Disc, in Optics, the magnitude of a teleſcope glaſs ; or the 
width of its aperture, whatever its figure be, whether a 
plain, convex, meniſcus, or the like. 

Disc, in the Greek Liturgy, is nearly the ſame thing with 

the patena ir. the Latin. See PATENA. 
In the Greek church the conſecrated bread is Jaid on a 
diſcus, as in the Latin church it is on a patena. The di/- 
cus only differs from the fatena, in that it is bigger and 
deeper, as reſembling a plate, which was the proper ſig- 
nification of the word d:/cus among the ancients. 

DISCEIT, in our Old Writers See DeceiT and De- 
CEPTIONE. 

DISCENT. See Descexrt. 

DISCERNING, an act of the mind, whereby it diſtin- 
guiſhes between ideas. 

On this faculty of diſcerning depends the evidence and 
certainty of ſeveral, even general propoſitions, which 
paſs for innate truths; and which in reality flow from 
this clear diſcerning faculty of the mind, whereby it per- 
ceives two ideas to be the ſame, or to be differcnt. 

In being able nicely to diſtinguith one thing from another, 
where there is the leaſt difference, conſiſts in great mea- 
ſure that exactneſs of judgment, and clearncfs of reaſon, 
which is to be obſerved in one man above another; 
which is quite oppoſite to wit: this conſiſts molt in the 
aſſemblage ot ideas, and putting thoſe together with 
quickneſs and variety, which have the leaſt reſemblance 
to form agreeable viſions; whereas judgment ſeparates 
carefully thoſe ideas, wherein can be found the leaſt dif- 
ference, to prevent error and deluſion. To the well diſ- 
tinguiſhing of our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they be 
clear and determinate ; and when they are ſo, there will 
not ariſe any confuſion, or miſtake, about them, though 
the ſenſes ſhould convey them from the ſame object dif- 
ferently on different occaſions. See JUDGMENT, 

DISCEUS, or DisciroRMuISs Cemeta. See Discus. 

DISCHARGE, in Electricity, See CHARGE. 

D1sCHARGE, in Law. See CHARGE, in Law. 

DisCRARGE, in Military Language, is the diſmiſſion of a 
ſoldier from the troop or company 1 he belonged, 
either by his own requeſt, or when after long and faith- 
ful ſervice, he is entiled to his majeſty's bounty. 


To DISCHARGE, in Sea Language, ſignifies to unload a 


ſhip, or take out her ſtores, ammunition, artillery, &c. 
When applied to the crew, it implies to diſband them 
from immediate ſervice. 

DISCHARGER, or DischARCINO Rad, in Eledriciiy, 
conſiſts of a handle of glaſs or baked wood, A (Tas, 
Electricity, fig. 3.) and two bent metal rods BB, termi- 
nating in points, and capable of being fcrewed into the 
knobs DD, which move by a joint C, fixed to the han- 
dle A. Thus it may be ufed cither wich the points or 
balls, as occaſion requires ; and by being made mbyeable 
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on a joint, it may be applied to larger or ſmaller jars at 


pleaſure. By bringing one of theſe knobs or points o 


on coated fide of a charged electric, and the other to 
the other fide, or to any conductor connected with it, 
the communication is completed between the two ſides, 
and the electric is diſcharged, 

DiscHARGER, the univer/al, contrived by Mr. IHenly, con- 
ſiſts of a flat board A (Tab. II. Electricity, fig. 14.) fif- 
teen inches long, four broad, and about one inch thick, 
and two glaſs pillars B, B, cemented in two holes upon 
the board A, and furniſhed at their tops with brals 
caps; each of which has a turning joint, and ſupports a 
ſpring tube, through which the wire D C flides. Hach 
of theſe caps is compoſed of three pieces of braſs, con- 
nected in fuch a manner that the wice DC not only 
ſlides through the ſocket, but may be moved both verti- 
cally and horizontally. Each of the wires DC, DC is 
furniſhed with an open ring at one end, and at the other 
end with a braſs ball D, which, by a ſhort ſpring ſocket, 
may be flipt on its pointed extremity, or removed [rom 

it at pleaſuce, E repreſents a ſtihng circular piece of 
wood, five inches in diameter, inthe ſurtace of witch 
a ſlip of ivory is inlaid; it reſts on a cylindrical foot, 
ſitting the cavity of the ſocket F, which is faſtened in 
the middle of the board A, and by means of a ſcrew G, 
the circular board may be fixed at any required height. 
To this inſtrument belongs a ſmall prefs H, compoſed of 
two . oblong pieces of board, which may be preited 
againſt each other by two ſcrews a, az the lower of 
theſe boards has a cylindrical foot of the ſame ſize with 
that of the circular board E; and thus the preſs may be 
fixed in the ſocket F, in the room of E. Cavallo's 
Electr. p. 164, &c. 
This inſtrument may be uſed in a variety of electrical 
experiments. Thus, glaſs may be ſtained with metals, 
by putting a ſmall flip of gold, (ver, or braſs-leaf, be- 
tween two flips of common window-glats, about three 
inches long, and half an inch wide, aud preſhag them 
between the boards of the-prels II; then, if a ſhock be 
made to paſs through this metallic leaf, a ſmall part of 
which projects beyond the flips of glaſs at each end, the 
force of the exploſion will fo fix the metal to the glaſs, 
that it cannot be wiped off, or even be affected by any 
of the common menſtrua, which would otherwite dit- 
ſolve it. If a ſmooth piece of metal, or ſemi- metal, be 
fixed on each of the wires, that bear the knobs D, D, 
and their ſurſaces be brought near cach other, fo that 
the battery may be di/charged through them, by conneCct- 
ing one wire of the diſcharger with the outſide of the 
battery, and the other wire with the inſide of it, each 
furface will be marked with a central ſpot, and concen- 
tric circles, which are more or lets diflinat, and more 
or leſs in number, as the metal upon which they arc 
marked requires a greater or leſs degree of heat to melt 
it, and as a greater or leſs force is employed. If a plaiu 
piece of metal be fixed on one of the wires, and a ſharp- 
pointed necdle on the other, directed to the ſurface of 
the metal, the exploſion of a battery repeatedly paſted 
ſrom one to the other, will gradually mark the ſurface 
of the metal, oppoſite to the point, with circles conſiſt- 
ing of all the priſmatic colours; the coloured rings will 
appear ſooner, and be cloſer to one another, as the point 
is nearer to the ſurface of the metal ; and the number 
of rings depends on the acuteneſs of the point, See 
C1RCUL AR Spots, CULOURS, and FAIR Circles. 


DISCIPLE, from diſco, J learn, one who learns any thing | 


from another. Thus the followers of any teacher, phi— 
loſopher, &c. are called difcipies. In the Chriſtian fenſe, 
they were the followers of Jelus Chritt, in general; but 
in a more reſtrained ſenſe, the 4i/cipl's denote thoſe 
alone who were the immediate followers and attendants 
on his perſon ; of which there were ſeventy, or ſcventy— 
two. The names diſciple and apoltle are often ſynony- 
mouſly uſed in the goſpel hiſtory; but ſometimes the 
apoſtles are diſtinguiſhed from d/ciples, as pertons te- 
lected from them, to be the principal miniſters of his 
religion; of theſe there were only twelve. The Latins 
keep the feltival of the ſeventy, or ſeventyrtwo de, 
on July 15; and the Greeks on January 4. 
DISCIPLINE primarily ſignifies inſtruction and govern- 
ment; but the word is figuratively applied to a it.ted 
method of living, according to the rules of fome pro- 
feſſion. 
We ſay the military diſcipline, the ccclaſiaſtic or church d 
cipline, the regular or monaſtic diſcipline, &c. 
We do not ſay civil diſcipline, but inſtead thereof policy. 
D1sCIPLINE is alſo uſed in a peculiar ſenſe for the chaſtiſe- 
ment, or bodily puniſhment, inflicted on a religious, 
who has been caught delinquent; or even for that which 
the religious voluntarily undergo, or inflict: on them- 
ſelves, by way of mortification. | 
Among all the auſteritics practiſed by the ancient monks 


| 
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and ſolitarics, Dupin obſc res, there is no mention n, 

ot Aiſcipline: in effect, it does not appear to have bert: 
in uſe in antiquity, unlcts to puniih the months who ha 
been taken tripping. 

It is commonly ſaid to be u. Dominic, and Peter Da- 
mian, who firſt introduced the uſe of drjcrpiines but . 
Mabillon notes, that Guy, abbot of Vompula, and others, 
had practiſed it before them. It is pretty certain, the 
praflice was fit eſtabiſied in the eleventh century, 
with deſigu to redectn the penances the Canons impoſca 
on divers offences; ard at length they came not only to 
redeem for themfcives, but allo for others. See F. M- 
billon. 


| DiscIPLINE is alſo frequently uſed fer the inſtrument 
d 


wherewich a monk chaſtifes, or mortities bhimſfe't; whicu 
15 uſually made ot ropes, knotted hair, or twilled parch— 
nent; ſometimes of bre ken red . Jer m 18 painted 
with diſciflines ohen chains, armed with ipur-rowels, 
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nial, rencunding, Gr 4 ne, of * tanie Alle sed. 

As if the tenant luc a replevin upon a diſtreſs taken by 
the lord, and the lord avow the raking, ſaying, that he 
holds of him as bis loid, and tia he viltrained for rent 
not paid, or fervice not performed, then the tenant de- 
nying to hold of ſuch lord, is faid to %u; and the 
lord proving the tenant to held of Kin, thy halt Jots 
his land. 

Alſo a man, derſying limſelf to be of the blood, or 
kindred of another, in his plea, is faid to difelaim Vis 
blood. If a man arraigned ut teluny, a, goods; 
being clcared, he loſes them. 

Thus likewiſe in chancery, if a defendant by his anſu er 
renounces having any intereſt in the thing in gueuition, 
this is a er: to which may be adicd, a dife/armer 
by renouncivg an executerſhip ot a will, cr the right to 
um adininiftration. 


DI>CLOSED, atm uſed for chickens or hawks newly 


hatched ; alſo for buds or flowers jult blown. 


DISCOBOLI, Atxefuroy from $igxo; ard Aan, I throw, 


among the /xcents, an apfeilation given to thoſe who 
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gaincd te victory at the % ee. Dee Discs. 


/ 


DISCOIDES Vu, in Net ral [1 „y, the name of a ge- 


nus of rhe echinoderinata, 01 loa hedge-hogs ; the perte 
phery of the bate of thete is cxectiy round, and the body 
of a convexv-concave bgufc. 17 lie principal ljacics of 
this genus is the ſubucius, which has ſomctimes a ta- 
ceous top, the lines being ee heat and cKegant, lome- 
times a plain and fmooth top; foie nc it bs. all over (o- 
vered with extremely minute and dne et, aud toate— 
times it is much latter chan at others. KRlein's Uchino— 
detm. 


DI3CONTINUANCE, au interruption, intermiſſion, or 


ceflation, of the courſe of a thing: us, I/e0lit i, t 
policiſion, of a plea, proces, & c. i 

The eftect of a diſcantinnance f projſe ion is, hat a man 
may not enter on his on land, or Cnement alienated, 
whatever bis right be to it. of hinlelf, or by his own 


authority; but 1autt bring bis will, and {eek 16 rerover 


poſſeſſion by law. As if a man alien the lands he hoid- 
cth in righc of his wife; or a tenant in tail make any 
ſeoſlment, or leate for lite not warranted by the stat. 22 
Hen. VIII. by une, or livery of icitia z fach alicnatio;s 
are called deut Hualices. | 

The effect oi 4dcontinuuwncc of profes, is, that the oppor- 
tunity of proſccution is loit, and not recoverable, but 
by beginning a uc uit. For to be diſcontinued, and 10 
be put oif without a day, are the tame thing; aud arc 


nothing lets than to be hinally diſmifled the cout. 


Dijcouttnuance of proceſs, at Common Law, is helped by 
appearance ; and by itarute 32 Len. VIII. cap. 4%. all 
diſcontinuances, miſcontinuances, and ueglipences thoe- 
in, of plaintiff or defendant, are cured after verdict. 


DisconTriNUANCE of plea, is when divers things ſhould be 
pleaded to in a {uit or action, and tome arc vitied, 11 


a: Je. 


DIS 


a defendant's plea anſwers to part only, it is a diſconti nu- 
ance; and the plaintiff may take judgment by l/ dicit, 
for that which is not anſwered ; but it the plaintiff plead 
over, the whole action is diſcontinued. ; | 

If a jaſtice-ſeat be diſcontinued by the not coming ofthe 
juſtices, the king commonly renews the fame by his 
Writ, &Cc. , 

DISCORD, in Mui, the relation of two ſounds, which 
are always, and of themſelves, diſagreeable, whether ap- 
plied in ſuccelſion or conſcnance. 5 
If two fimple ſounds be in ſuch a relation of tune, that 
is, have ſuch a difference of tune, as that, being ſounded 
together, they make a mixture, or compound found, 
which the cat receives with diſpleafure, it is called a 
drijcord; as, on the contrary, if it receive it with plea- 
ſure, it is called a concord; - and whatever two ſounds 
make an agreeable, or difagteeable compound, they will 
havethe fame eſfects reſpectively, if they be applied in 
ſucceſſion. 
As concords are denominated harmonical intervals, fo 
may di/cords be denominated unharmouical intervals. 
Dijcords are diſtiuguiſmed into concnnons, and iNcolcinnous 
intervals. | 

DiscoRDs, concinnaus, by the ancients called ccmelr, are 
ſuch as are apt, or fit for muſic, next to, and in combi- 
nation with concords. Theſe are relations, which in 
themſelves are neither very agreeable, nor very difagree- 
able; and have only a good effect in muſic by their op- 
poſition, as they heighten and illuſtrate the more natu- 
ral and eflential principles of the pleaſure we ſeek for; 
or, as by their mizture, and combination with them, 
they produce a variety neccflary to our being better 
pleated. 

Notwithſtanding this, they are {till called diſcerds; as the 
bitterneſs of forac uungs may help to ſet off the-iweetnels 
of others, and yet they may ſtili be bitter. 

D:iscoRDs, iuconcinuaus, oY the ancients called ectneli, arc 
ſuch as ate never choſen in mute; as having too great 
a harthnets in them, though even the greateit % d 15 
not without its ule. 

"The eſſential principles of harmony, harmonical inter- 
vals, or concords, are but few, in number only eight; 
the indefinite number of other ratios are all di/cords. 
Hence Mr. Malcolm thews the neccihty of taking ſome 
of the leſs untoward of theſe 4:/cords into the ilyſltem of 


muſic. In order to this he conliders the effect of hav- 
ing none but harmonical intervals in the iyſtem of 
muſic. | 
1. With reſpect to a ſingle voice: if that ſhould move 
always from one degree of tune to aucther, fo as every 
note, or ſound to the next, were in the ratio of fome 
concord; the variety, which is the life of muſic, would 
ſoon be exhzufted. For to move by no other than har- 
monical intervals, would not only want variety, and fo 
weary us with a trdious repetition of the ſame things, 
but the very perfection of ſuch relations of ſounds would 
cloy the car, in the ſame manner as ſweet and luſcious 
things do the talte; which, for that realon, are artiully 
ſcaſoncd with the mixture of four and bitter. 

2. With reſpect to muſic in parts, i. e. when two or 
more voices join in conlonance, the general rule is, hat 
the ſucccihive ſounds of each be ſo ordered, that the {c- 
veial voices ſhall be all concords. Now there ought to 
be a variety in the choice of theſe ſucceſive concords, 
and a'ſo in the method of their ſucceſhilons; all which 
depends on the movement of the ſingle parts. So that, 
it theſe could only move in an agreeable manner by har- 
mouical diſtances, there are bit a few different ways 
whoicin they could move {rom concord to concord; and 
hc cby we thould loſe much of the raviſhment of ſounds 
in conſonarſce. As to this part then, the thing de- 
mandel is a variety of ways, whereby each ſingle voice, 
or more in conſonance, may move. agrecably in the ſuc- 
cc/live 1yunds, ſo as to pals from concord to concord, 
and mect at every note in the fame, or a different con- 
cord, from what they ſtood in at the laſt not. 

In what'caſes, and for what reaſons, % di are allowed, 
the rules of compolition mutt teach; but only joining 
theſe two confiderations, &c. we fee how imperfect mulic 
would by withour any other intervals than concords. 
Bende the concinno!s difeor ds, uſed deſiguedly in muſic, 
there are ſeveral other di/cord relations, which happen 
unavoidably, in a kind of accidental and indirect man— 
ner. Thus, in the ſucceſſion of ſeveral notes, there are 
to be conſidered not only the relations of thoſe which 
ſucceed. others immediately, but alſo of thofe betwixt 
which other notes intervene. Now the immediate ſuc- 
ceilion may be conducted ſo as to produce good melody; 
yet among the dittant notes there may be very grofs d/- 
cords, that would not be tolerable in immediate ſucceſ- 
fion, and far leſs in conſonance. And fuch dijcords are 
actually contained in the ſcale of mulic, Thus, taking 


3 


any one ſpecies, e. gr. that with the greater third, and 
marking the degrees betwixt each term and the next; 
though the progreſſion he melodious, as the terms refer 
to one common tundaental, yet there are feveral 4½ 
cords among the mutval relations of the terms; e. gr. 
from 4th to 7th g, is 32: 453 and from 2d g to 6th 25 
IS 27: 40 and from 2d g to 4th, is 27: 32; all 47% 
cords, 

The ſpecies of counterpoint, wherein there is a mixture 
of diſcordi, is called figurative coumterpoint ; of which there 
are two kinds; that wherein the d:ſcords are introduced 
occationally, to lerve as tranftions from concord to con- 
cord ; and that wherein the diſcord bears a chief part in 
the harmony. 

D:i/cerds may tranſiently paſs upon the unaccented parts 
of the mezſure, without any offence to the car: this is 
called ſuſ paſition, becauſe the tranſient diſcord ſuppoſes a 
concord immediately following. 

The barmony of dijc:rds is that wherein the diſcords are 
made ule of as ga ſoſid and ſubſtantial part of the hare 
mony. For, by a proper interpoſition of a diſcord, the 
ſucceeding concords ,receive an additional luſtre. Thus 
the diſcords are in muſic what the ſtrong ſhades are in 
painting. Ca poet | 
The diſcords arc the th when joined with the 6th; the 
4th joined with the 5th; the gth is of its own nature a 
diſcard; 10 is the 7th, | 

Theſe diſcordi are always to be introduced into the har- 
mony with due preparation, and mutt be-{ucceeded by 
concords ; which s commonly called the reſolution of the 
aijcard, The diſcord is prepared by ſublilling firſt in the 
harmony in quality of a concord; that is, the ſame note, 
which becomes the 4i/cord, is firit a concord to the baſo- 
note immediately preceding that to which it is a diſcord, 
The diſcord is teſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by 
a concord deſcending from it by the diſtance only of 
greater 2d, or leſſer 2d. 


DiscoRD, apple of, pomum diſcardiæ, a phraſe uſed to ſg— 


- 


nify the ſubject, or occaſion ot tome miſundeiſtanding 
in a {ocicty. It is borrowed from the heathen mytho- 
logy: the poets ſeign, that at the marriage cf Thetis 
and Peleus, the goddets of diſcord threw a golden apple, 
whercon were written theſe words, To the faire; which 
immediately ſtirred up a diſſenſion between juno, Pal- 
las, and Venus, each pretending a title to the apple. 


NISCOVERT, in Law, denotes an unmarried woman. 
DISCOVERXY, in Law, the act of revealing or diſcloſing 


any matter by the defendant, in his anſwer to a bill filed 
againſt him in a court of equity, 


D1isCOVERY o#f accomplices is provided for in the caſes of 


robbery, burglary, houfe-breaking, and larceny, to the 
value of five ſhillings, from ſhops. ware-heules, fables, + 
and coach-houles, by 4 and 5 W. aud M. cap. 8. io 
and 11 W. III. cap. 23. and 5 une, cap. 31. which 
cnact, that if any ſuch fclon, being out ot priſon, ſhall 
diſcover two or more perions who bave committed the 
like iclonics, fo that they may be convicted, he thall in 
moit caſes receive a reward of 40/7, and in general be 
entitled to a pardon oi all capital offences, excepting 
only murder and treaſon. And if any ſuch perion hav- 
ing ſiclonioully* ſtolen any lead, iron, or other metals, 
me di/cover and convict two offenders of having ille- 
gally bought or reccived the fame, he ſhall by flat. 29 
Geo. II. cap. 30. be pardoned tor all ſuch felonies com- 
mitted before ſuch d-/covery. 


DISCOVERY by bankrupt. Sce CERTIFICATE of Bankrupt. 


and PETITION F Beniruptcy. 


DisCovERY, in Dramatic Poetry, a manner of unravelling 


a plot or fable, very frequent in tragedies, comedies, and 
romances; wherein, by fome unforeſeen accident, a 4ij= 
cover is made of the nime, fortune, quality, and other 
circumſtances, of a principal perſon, which were before 
unknown. 

A diſcovery ſhould never be in vain, by leaving thoſe who 
thus diſcovered one avother in the ſame ſituation and ſen- 
timents they were in before: in eſſect, thoſe diſcoveries, 
which are immediately followed by a peripetia, or change 
of fortune of tome principal character, whereon the uns 
ravelling depends, are always the moſt beautiful, 

One of the fineit 4;/coveries ever brought upon the (tage, 
is that of Oedipus in Sophocles; for the minute he finds 
himſelf the ſou of that Jocaſta, who was then his wife, he 
becomes of the moſt happy, the molt miſerable of all men. 
There are three forts of ai/coveries the firſt by certain 
marks in the body, either natural, or accidental : tuch 
is that of Ulyiles, who having received a wound in the 
thigh by a boar, before the Trojan war, is diſcovered by 
the old, nurſe, upon waſhing his legs after his returu 
home incognito. | 


The ſecond by tokens : as the caſket of things, which the 


prieſts found with lon when he was expoſed, difcovers 
Creuſa, whom he was going to kill, to be his mother. 
| The 


* 


DIS 


"The third is made by remembrance : that is, when the | 


Gght or hearing of any thing occaſions us to recolle& our 


misfortunes. Thus, when Ulyſſes heard Memodocus 
fing his actions at Troy, the memory of them {truck 
him, and drew tears from his eycs, which diſcovered 
him to Alcinous. 

But the fineſt fort is, that which ariſes from the ſubject, 
or incidents of the fable; as that of Ocdipus from his 


exceſſive curioſity, and the letter that Iphigenia ſent by 
Pylades. 


DISCOUNT, in Commerce, a ſum deducted, or retained 


in hand, upon paying a greater. See DEDUCTION. 
The term is much uſed among mechanics, and menu— 
facturers, who keep workmen, journeymen, labourers, 
&c. for the ſums advanced them before-hand, which are 
diſcounted when the payments are made in courſe. 


DiscounT is more particularly uſed for an allowance 


made on a bill of exchange; or any other debt not yet 
become due; to induce the acceptor, or debtor, to ad- 
vance the money. 

In the uſual mode of calculating this diſcount, it is ſup- 
poſed that the whole intereſt which might be made of 
the debt till it becomes payable, ſhould be diſcounted : 
but this is not juſt ; for though it be true, that from this 
time to the time when the debt becomes due, ſuch inte- 
reſt might be made of it, yet it is not true, that by pay- 
ing the whole debt without dicount, the debtor loſes ſo 
much at this time as that intereſt; becauſe he cannot be 
ſaid to have loſt it, till the time comes when he ſhould 
receive itz and therefore he cannot be faid to loſe any 
more at this time than ſuch a ſum, as being laid out at 
intereſt from this time till the time of payment of the 
debt would amount to the intereſt of the debt for the 
ſame time : in order to obtain this ſum, find the amount 
of 11. for the given time, which at the rate r and for the 
time t, will be 1 +7 ft. See INTEREST. And pt is 
the inteteſt of the principal p for the ſame time; there- 


2 C - 7 which is the diſcaunt re- 


quired, Or, otherwiſe, find a principal, which, being 
laid out at a certain rate of intereſt for the given time of 
diſcount, will amount to the debt: this principal is its 
preſent worth, and the difference between this and 
the debt is the true diſcount, Thus 1 + t: 1: 


fore 1 +rt:;1::rpt: 


1 mans = — the true diſcount as be- 
1+rt. SRL AC, 
fore. Hence we have the following rule: divide the 


continual product of the debt, rate and time by the ſum 
of 1, and the product of the rate and time. Jo find the 
annual diſcount at 3 per cent. divide . 03 by 1.03; at 34 
per cent. .035 by 1.035 ; at 4 per cent. . o4 by 1.04, &c. 
and the ſeveral quotients will be the diſcounts required. 
Thus, 


At 3 per cent. the diſcount is .0291,2621,3592. 


ZE - - .0338,1642,5121. 
4 - - - 0384, 6153, 8462. 
45 - - 0430, 6220, 957. 
5 — - 1.0476, 1904, 7019. 
6 — - 0566, 0377, 3585. 
8 - - 0740, 7407, 4074. 
9 « - e0909,0909, 90g. 


The diſcount of 11. for one year multiplied by any princi- 
pal will give the annual diſcount of that principal: e. g. 
the diſcount of 100 J. for a year at 5 per cent. is 4.7619/. 
&c.or 41. 155. 2d. Z: and 95 J. 45. 9d. 4 will amount to 
100/. in a year at this intereſt : whereas it is the com- 
mon practice to allow 5 /. 

'The by count on any debt for one year being found equal 
to —— — as f, Dr. Harris in his Lexicon directs to 
find the diſcount of the ſame debt for any part of one 
year, by taking the proportional part anſwering to the 
time, as the 305th part of the whole diſcount for that of 
a day, &c. But it is eaſy to perceive the erroneouſneſs 
of this rule, as well as of the tables which he has given 


ded it. By his rule BY. 11 t: pre 
Founded upon i 7 ble m ID 
inſtead of A the diſcount required: the former quan- 


tity is evidently leſs than the latter, if f be a fraction, 
but greater when t is a whole or mixt number. The fol- 
lowing rule, by which Mr. Smart has conſtructed his 
tables, which are the moſt accurate of this kind, will 
give a ſimilar reſult with the theorem already propoſed. 
Find the intereſt of 1/. for any day or number of days, 
at any given rate; then divide unit by the ſum of 1/. and 
its intereſt; and the arithmetical complement of the 
quotient will be the requiced diſcount, Example at 5 
per cent. 


Dd 


DIS 


1 J. with its intereſt for 1 day is 1.0001,3699 


2 1.0002, 7 397, &c. 

Then divide The quotients And arithmetical| Diſcounts 

unit by are, complements, | of 11. for 
10001,3699] -9999,0303 0001, 3697 I day 
1.0002,7 397] +9997,2610 ooo, 7390 2 
1.0004, 1096 9995, 8921 ooo, 1079 3 
1. oo 5, 4795] -999445235 | 005,475 4 
1.0006,3493] 993.1554, 8440 5 
1.0008,2192| .9991,7876 | .0c08,2124 6 
1.0009,5890] 9990, 4202 oo, 5798 4 
1.00 10,9589 .9989,0531 10, 9469 
1.00 12, 3288 . 9987, 6804] 0012, 3136 9 
1. 00 13.6086 9980, 3201 0013, 6799 10 
10136, 9863 9864, 8649 18857 351 100 
1.0273,9726| 29733-3333 | -0266,6667 230 


Thus a table of diſcount may be formed for any number 
of days. See ſuch a table at twelve ſeveral rates in 
Smart's Tables, 4to edit. See alſo on this ſubject Mal- 
colm's Arithm. book vi. chap. 10. 

Diiſcounts are alſo frequently given for the payment of 
dubious, or bad debts. 


D1scouxT is alſo uſed among merchants when they buy 


commodities on truſt, with a condition, that the ſeller 
ſhall At ſo much with him per cent, for each pay- 
ment made before the time expired. See PROMer 
payment. 

The Sieur de la Porte diſtinguiſhes between theſe two 
kinds of diſcount : the firſt, or that upon bills of exchange, 
is reckoned like the exchange, at the rate of ſo much per 
cent. E. gr. At 2 per cent. diſcount on a hundred pounds, 
there is only ninety-eight pounds to pay: whereas that 
on commodities, 1s not only laid on the hundred pounds, 
but on the hundred and diſcount added together. So that 
diſcounting for goods at 10 per cent. there is only eight 
abated on a hundred and eight, and not on the hundred. 
This laſt, he ſays, is the true dr /count. 


D1scounT is alſo uſed with leſs propricty for the tare, or 


waſte of any commodity, ſum, &c. 


DISCOURSE, in L22ic, from diſcurro, I run over, an ope- 


ration of the human mind, whereby it paſſes or pro- 
ceeds from one thing to another, that is, from a known 
thing to an unknown. 

The ſchoolmen define it an act of cognition, whereby 
the mind deduces one thing from another : this it does, 
when, in conſequence of an aſſent given to one propoſt- 
tion, it yields aſſent to another: ſo that diſcourſe conſiſts 
in a dependency of aſſents; and ſuppoſes ſuch an order 
between the acts, that that belonging to the conſequent 
ariſes from that belonging to the antecedent. So that 
the intellect is then ſaid, diſcurrere, to diſcourſe; when, 
from an aſſent to one or more propoſitions, it infers or 
draws an aflent to another. 

The object of di/corſe, therefore, or that about which 
the intellect is employed in di/ſcour/ing, is the connexion 
of extremes conſidered with regard to ſome third, or 
medium : thus, when it judges, that every reaſonable 
animal is riſible, affirming, that there is a connexion 
between riſibility, and rationality z and then finds, there 
is likewiſe a connexion betwixt man and reaſonable ani- 
mal; and afterwards gathering from the connexion found 
between tiſible and man, with rational, that man and 
riſible have likewiſe a connexion, as both are connected 
with rational; it is faid to diſcourſe. 

Hence it appears, that diſcourſe, whereon men uſed to 
value themſelves, does really betray the inficmity of the 
human underſtanding ; as it denotes a chain or ſcale of 
ſeveral ſucceſlive acts of cognition neceſſary to arrive at a 
truth. So that there is no diſcourſe in God, who under- 
ſtands all things originally and truly. See P.rasoxIxG. 


DiscouRsE, in Rhetoric, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 


ORATIOV. Y 


DISCOUS Hauer. Botaniſts reckon two claſſes of plants 


with a diſcous fluter. 1. Such as have the flower com- 
pounded, and the ſeed pappous, but the leaves and ſtalks 
not milky when broken, 2. The corymbiſe:ous plants, 
whole flowers are compounded into a d/covs figure, but 
their ſeeds not pappous. Of the former kind are the 
flea-banes, ragweeds, groundſels, &c. and of the latter 
are daiſies, chamomile, tanſy, wormwood, &c. Theſe 
are diſtinctions founded by Mr. Ray, but not regarded 
by the later botaniſts. 


DISCRETE, or DisjuncT, Proportion, is when the ra- 


tio between two or more pairs of numbers, or quanti- 
tics, is the ſame, and yet there is not the ſame propor- 
tion between all the four numbers. 


Thus, if the numbers 6:8: : 3: 4 be conſidered ; the ta- | 
tio between the firſt pair, 6 and 8, is the ſame as that 


between 3 and 4, and therefore theſe numbers are pro- 
portional: but it is only di/cretely, or diguntly ; for 6 is 


not to 8, as 8 to 33 that is, the proportion is broken off 


between 
6 | 
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between 8 and 3, and is not continued all along, as it is 


in theſe following, which at called continua propor tionals, 
viz. 3: 6:: 12: 24. 

D1sCRETE Quantity, is ſuch as is not continued and joined 
together. h 
Such is a number; whoſe parts, being diſtin units, 
cannot be united into one continuum; for in a continuum 
there are no actual detefminate parts before diviſion, 
but they are potentially infinite ; wherefore it is uſually 
and truly ſaid, that continued quantity is diviſible in i- 
nitum. See CONTINUITY. 

DISCRETION, in Law, the faculty of diſcerning between 
right and wrong; and therefore whoever hath power to 
act at diſcretion, is bound by the tule of reaſon and law. 
2 Inſt. 56. 298. Infants, &c. under the age of d//cre- 
tion, are not puniſhable for crimes: and want of Alſcre- 
tion is a good exception againſt a witneſs. 2 Hawk. 434- 
See AGE, and INFANCY, | 

DISCRETIONE, in the Italian Muſic, is uſed to direct 
the ſinger or player to execute his part with care dili- 

ently. 

DI CRETIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe where various judg- 
ments-are made, and denoted, by the particles but, not- 
with/tanding, or by words of the like nature, either ex- 

reſſed or L ur Thus, fortune may deprive me 
of my wealth, but not of my virtue; they, who croſs 
the ſeas, change their climate, but not their diſpoſition 
are called diſcretive propoſitions. 

DISCUS, among the Ancients, a name given to a round 
ſhield, conſecrated to the memory of ſome famous hero, 
and hung up in the temples of their gods, as a trophy of 
ſome great action. | : | 
From the figure of this diſcus, or rather of that which the 
Greeks and Romans uſed to divert themſelves with, 
eſpecially at their public games, and which was a round 
quoit of braſs, comes the word ſo much in uſe among 
aſtronomers, viz. the diſc of the ſun, or moon. See 
Disc. 722 

Discus, Discus, or Discirokuts Cometa, æ comet or 
fiery meteor reſembling a round diſh or platter. The 
chief of this kind is called a ſolar comet, from the like- 
neſs of its rays to thoſe of the ſun; it is called alſo roſa 
and chryſeus, from its bright ſilver colour mixed with a 

olden or amber one, 

DISCUSSION, in matters of literature, ſignifies a clear 
treating or handling of any point, or problem. The 
word imports a ſhaking off, or diſpelling the difficulties 
and obſcurities with which a thing was embarraſſed. 
We ſay, ſuch a point was well aſd 
well treated of, and cleared up. 


Discussion is alſo uſed, in a medicinal ſenſe, for a diſ- 


perſing the matter of any tumor, or ſwelling, through 
the pores of the bodyz or an evacuation of ſome thin 
matter gathered in any part, by inſenſible perſpira- 
tion. | 

DISCUSSORIA, Diſcutientia, dagepnciua, diſcutients. See 
DiscUuTIENTS. 

DISCUTIENTS, in Medicine, either repellers or remedies 
proper to open the pores, and evacuate the redundant or 
peccant humours of the body by inſenſible perſpiration 
or otherwiſe. | 
Diſcutients are in this laſt ſenſe the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call diaphoretics. | 

DISDIAPASON, in Muſic, a compound concord, in the 

_ quadruple ratio of 4 to 1, or of 8 to 2. 

The diſdiapaſon is produced when the voice goes from 
the firit tone to the fifteenth, and may be called a 
fifteenth, | 

Ihe voice ordinarily does not go farther than from its 
firſt tone to the diſdiapaſen; i. e. it does not go beyond 
the compaſs of a double oCtave ; for the diſdiapaſon is an 
octave doubled. It may ſometimes riſe ſeveral tones 
above a di/diapaſon, but the effort or ſtruggle disfigures 
it, and makes it falſe, In reality, the ancient ſcale, or 
diagramma, only extended to a diſdiapaſon. 

DisDiaPasoN-Diapente, in Muſic, a concord in a ſextuple 
ratio of 1 to 6. 

DisD1APASON-Dltateſſaron, a compound concord in the 
proportion of 16 to 3. 

Dispiarasox-Ditone, a compound conſonance in the pro- 
portion of 10 to 2. 

DisbiArAsox-Semiditone, a compound concord in the pro- 
portion of 24 to 25. 

DISEASE, in Medicine, that ſtate of a living body, where- 
in it is prevented the exerciſe of any of its functions, 
whether vital, natural, or animal. See Acute and Chronic 
DisEASE. 

Or, diſeaſe is an indiſpoſition contrary to nature, whereby 
the action of ſome part is immediately injured, 

Or, diſeaſe is a depraved and diſorderly ſtate of the ſolid, 
and fluid parts; whereby all, or ſome of the functions 


either of the body, or mind, or both, are either abo- | 


liſhed, or impaired. 


Vo“. II. Ne gg. 
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when it was | 


DIS 


An ingenious authot of a late Latin treatiſe, De Purga- 
tione, holds the eſſence of a diſcaſe to conſiſt in a want of 
that equilibrium between the ſolid and fluid parts, which 
is neceſſary to the maintenance of health: others add, 
that all dijes es ariſe either from too lax, or too ſtrict a 
tenſion of the fibres. 
Of all animals, man is og to the moſt diſeaſes; and 
of men, the ſtudious and ſpeculative are moſt expoſed 
thereto. Other animals have their diſca/es; but they are 
in {mall number: nor are plants without them; though 
their maladies ſcarce exceed half a ſcore. The ancients 
deiſied their di/caſes, Voſlius De Idolol. lib. viii. cap. 5. 
Some d:ſeaſes only impair the ufe of the part immediately 
affected; as the ophthalmia, gout, &c. Others deſtroy 
it entirely; as the guita ſerena, palſy, &c. Some affect 
the whole body; as the fever, apoplexy, epilepſy, &c- 
Others only impair a part; as the aſthma, colic, 2 ly, 
&c. Some only affect the body; as the gout : ers 
diſturb the mind; as melancholy, delirium, &c. Laſtly, 
others affect both the body and mind; as the mania, 
hrenſy, &c. 

he colder the country, in general, the fewer and the 
leſs violent are the diſeaſes. Scheffer tells us, that the 
Laplanders know no ſuch thing as the plague or fevers 
of the burning kind, nor are ſubject to balf the diſtem- 
pers we are. They are robuſt and ſtrong, and live to 
eighty, ninety, and many of them to more than a hun- 
dred years; and at this great age, they are not feeble 
and decrepid, as with us, but a man of ninety is able to 
work, or travel, as well as a man of ſixty with us. They 


are ſubject, however, to ſome diſeaſes mote than other 


nations: thus they have often diſtempers of the eyes, 
which isowing to their living in ſmoke, or beitig blinded 
by the ſnow. Pleuriſies and inflammations of the lungs 
are alſo very frequent among them; and the ſmall-pox 
often rages with great violence. They have one gene- 
ral remedy againit theſe, apd all other internal 222 3 
this is the root of that ſort of moſs, as Scheffer expreſſes 
it, which they call zerch. They make a decoftion of 
this root in the whey of rein-deer milk, and drink very 
large doſes of it warm to keep up a breathing ſweat; if 
they cannot get this, they uſe the ſtalks of angelica 
boiled in the ſame manner: they have not ſo great an 
opinion of this as of the other remedy ; butithe keeping 
in a ſweat, and drinking plentifully of Aldo liquors, 
may go a great way in the cure of their diſeaſes, whether 
either the one, or the other of the drttgs, have any virtue 
or not. They cure pleuriſies by this method, in a very 
few days; and get ſo well through the ſmall pox with 
it, that very few die of it. | 

It has been always obſerved, that people of particular 
places were peculiarly ſubject fo pantcula diſeaſes, 
which are owing to their manner of living, or to the 
air, and effluvia of the earth and waters. Hoffman has 
made ſome curious obſervations on diſeaſes of this kind. 
He obſerves, that ſwellings of the throat have always 
been common to the inhabitants of mountainous coun- 
tries: and the old Roman authors ſay, Who wonders 
at a ſwelled throat in the Alps ? The people of Swiſler- 
land, Carynthia, Styria, the Hartz foreſt, Tranſylvania, 
and the inhabitants of Cronſtadt, he obſerves, are all 
ſubject to this diſeaſe from the fame cauſe. See Brox- 
CHOCELE. | 

The French are peculiarly troubled with fevers, with 
worms, and with hydroceles and ſarcoceles; and all 
theſe diſorders ſeem to be owing originally to their eat- 
ing very large quantities of cheſnuts, The people of 
our own nation are peculiarly afflicted with hoarſeneſſes, 
catarrhs, coughs, dyſenteries, conſumptions, and the 
ſcurvy : and the women with the fluor albus, or whites, 
and children, with a diſcaſe ſcarce known elſewhere, 
which we call the rickets. In different parts of Italy, 
different diſeaſes reign. At Naples, the veneral diſca/e 
is more common than in any other part of the world. 
At Venice, people are peculiarly ſubject to the bleeding 
piles. At Rome, tertain agues, and lethargic diſtempers 
are moſt common. In Tuſcany, the epilepſy, or falling 
ſickneſs. And in Apulia they are moſt ſubject to buru- 
ing fevers, pleuriſies, and to that fort of madneſs which 
is attributed to the bite of the TARANTULA, arid which, 
it is ſaid, is only to be cured by muſic. 

In Spain, apoplexies are common, as alſo melancholy, 
hypochondrical complaints, and bleeding piles. The 
Dutch are peculiatly ſubject to the ſcurvy, and to the 
ſtone in the kidneys. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Po- 
merania, and Livonia, are all terribly afflicted with the 
ſcurvy : and it is remarkable, that in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, fevers are very common ; but in Iceland, 
Lapland, and Finland, there is ſcarce ever ſuch a diſeaſe 
met with z though peripneumonies are very common in 
theſe places, as alſo diſeaſes of the eyes and violent pains 
of the head. The Ruſhans and Tartars are afflicted 
with ulcers, made by the cold, of the nature of what 
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we call chilblains, but greatly worſe z and in Poland 
and Lithuania there reigns a peculiar diſeaſe, called rhe 
plica Polonica, ſo terribly painful and offenſive, that ſcarce 
any thing can be thought of worſe, 
The people of Hungary are very ſubject to the gout and 
rheumatiſm : they are alſo more infeſted with lice and 
fleas than any other people in the world, and they have 
a peculiar diſeaſe which they call cremor. 
The Germans, in different parts of the empire, are ſub- 
ject to different reigning diſeaſes, In Weltphalia, they 
are peculiarly troubled with peripneumonies and the 
itch. In Sileſia, Franconia, Auſtria and other places 
thereabout, they are very liable to fevers of the burning 
kind, to bleedings at the noſe, and other hzmorrhages ; 
and to the gout, inflammations, and conſumptions. In 
Miſnia they have purple fevers; and the children are 
peculiarly infeſted with worms. In Greece, Macedonia, 
and 'Thrace, there are very ſw diſeaſes ; but what they 
have, are principally burning fevers and phrenſies. At 
Conſtantinople the plague always rages; and in the 
Weſt Indian iſlands, malignant fevers, and the moſt 
terrible colics. Theſe diſeaſes are called endemic. 
As the actions, or conditions of the body, ſo alſo the 
diſeaſes, or defects thereof, may be reduced to three ge- 
neral heads; viz. 1. Diſeaſes of the ſolid parts. 2. Thoſe 
A * fluid parts. And, 3. Diſeaſes compounded of 
A popular ſyllabus of di/eaſes may be given, as follows; 
the ſolid parts, i. e. the bones and fleſh may be diſor- 
dered five ways; viz. they may be rendered turgid by 
tumors; cut with wounds; corroded by ulcers, or ca- 
rieſes; removed out of their place, as in hernias, pro- 
lapſuſes, and diſlocations ; or diſcontinued by fractures, 
and contuſions. 
Diſeaſes of the fluids are either in the maſs of the blood, 
or the ſpirits; thoſe of the blood are reducible to two 
kinds ; thoſe that thicken and inſpiſſate, or, which a- 
mounts to the ſame, retard its motion ; and thoſe which 
attenuate, and diſſolve, and of conſequence accelerate it. 
To this latter kind belong fevers, and feveriſh affections 
alone : all the other diſeaſes of the blood belong to the 
former. 
In too thick a ſtate of the blood, its principles are too 
craſs, and its molecules too big; whence a lentor, lazy 
motion, * even ſtoppage, particularly in the ſinous 
paſſages of the glands; and hence obſtructions, inflam- 
mations, ſcirrhuſes, ſarcomas, verrucæ, puſtules, de- 
mata, impetegines, and other tumors, and congeſtions, 
both in the viſcera. and habit of the body: and hence, 
again, drowſineſs, melancholy, hypochondriacal affec- 
tions, &e. If this thick blood be too much replete with 
ſharp acid ſalts, it will deſtroy the texture of the parts, 
and break out in ulcers; as in phthiſical, ſcrophulous, 
ſcorbutic, and venereal diſeaſes, gangrenes, carboes, can- 
cers, and other eroſive tumors, according to the quality 
and degree of faltneſs and acrimony ; and from the ſame 
ſource ariſe cephalalgias, cardialgias, colics, gouts, 
rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, &c. which by abrading the 
ſolid ſubſtance, frequently emaciate the body. 
The diſeaſes of the animal ſpirits ariſe either, 1. From 
an intermiſſion, or retardation of their motion ; or a di- 
minution of their quantity; or, 2. From a diſorder in 
their craſis, or quality. , 
To the ſirit claſs are reduced the catalepſis, apoplexy, 
coma, carus, palſy, ſtupor, tremor, &. To the ſecond 
belong the mania, phrenſy, delirium, fooliſhneſs, melan- 
. choly, vertigo, ſpaſms, epilepſy, hylteric affections, hor - 
ror, &c. Add, that as all d:/ca/cs of the blood ariſe from 
external cauſes, viz. ſome one, or more, of the non- 
naturals, as food, air, evacuation, &c. ſo thoſe of the 
| ſpirits generally proceed from diſorders of the blood. 
Laſtly, the diſeaſes of the fluids, whether thoſe in the 
blood, or ſpirits, are ſeldom confined long thereto ; but 
they preſently come to diſturb and impede ſome of the 
functions of the ſolid parts; and at laſt corrupt the ſub- 
ſtance of the folids themſelves. Hence compound, or 
complicated diſcaſes, which are infinitely various. 
The learned Boerhaave furniſhes us with a much more 
accurate and ſcientifical diviſion of diſeaſes, into thoſe of 
the tolids and fluids, 
Dis- ASES of the ſolids he conſiders, either as of the ſimple 
and ſimilar parts, or of the organical. 
DisEaAsts, Similar, are, 1. Thoſe of the laſt and ſmalleſt 
fibres; which are reducible to too great tenſion, and 
laxneſs, too great ſtrength, or weakneſs, and a ſolution 
of their continuity. 
2. Thoſe of the membranes, which, being only aſſem- 
blages of the fibres juſt mentioned, are ſubject to the 
ſame diſorder. 
3. Thoſe of the laſt and ſmalleſt canals, which are 
Ego of ſuch membranes. 
4. Of the membranes compoſed of ſuch canals. 


DisEAsES, Organical. 
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5. Of canals; compoſed of ſuch membranes, which are 
all the greater veſſels of tlie body. 

6. Of the ſolid parts, which are compoſed of canals, 
compreſſed and grown together, ſo as to be void of hu- 
mour to diſtend them; or canals growing into one con- 
ſiſtent part, the humour hardening together with the 
veſſel that contained it. 

Laſtly, Suppoſing theſe p all found, diſeaſes may befal 
them with reſpect to their ſtructure, from a vice, or vi- 
cious application, of the matter of nutrition. 

An organical part, conſiſting of the 
ſeveral ſimple parts above-mentioned, and ltted to per- 
form any oſſice, by means of ſome humour contained in 
it, may be conſidered, either in irſe!f, as a ſolid part, oc 
with reſpect to the humour it contains. In the firit view, 
organical diſeaſes are reducible to four clafſes, 

1. Diſorders in the figure, and the circumitances there- 
of, as roughneſs, ſolidity, cavity, &c. To this belorg 
the av ον,ẽ⸗ ue, when one vellel opens into another; the 
Narndneig, when a rupime is mode; J ayer, when a 
breach is occaſioned by corroſion 3 the ey9patis, which 
is a total obſtruction of the cavity, by a viſcous gramous 
matter z the 5&9 wpia, or narrownels of the paſlage ; 
the Sig, or compreſſion of the fides ot the cavity; 
ovu@ury;, when the ſides are quite joined s and gu ee, 
when the veſlel is fo emptied, that, the fides falling to- 
gether, the cavity is lolt. Sec DiayrEvEsrs, DIES, 
&C. 

2. In the numher, where it is either deficient or redun- 
dant : but the parts ſeldom err in this reſpect, to as to oc- 
calion a ee. I 

3. In magnitude, to which belong nodes, exoſtoſes, and 
calluſes. 

4. In the ſituation, and connexion; as, when the liga- 
ments are too long, or too ſhort, when broken, or de- 
praved ; alſo diſtortions, luxations, ſubluxations, hernize 
or ruptures in the groin, ſcrotum, bladder, procidentiz 
of the womb, bladder, and rectum: d//5rdcrs of the ten- 
dons, and muſcles, particularly their flying out of their 
places; the relaxation, or rupture of the membranous 
ligament that ſhould retain them. 

Laſily, There is a diſeaſe, common both to ſimilar and 
organical parts, called ſolution of continuity. 


DiSEASES of the fluids, confidering thoſe fluids fimply, and 


in themſelves, may be reduced to r in reſpect of 
quantity and quality: but conſidering them as contained 
in ſolids, they may err too, in the place and proportion. 
As to the firſt, ſuch an abundance of the humours us 
diſturbs the animal functions, is called a plethora ; as to 
diſcaſes from the defect of humours, we tcarce know ot 
any. 
As to the ſecond, ſuch quality of the humours as di{- 
turbs the animal functions, is called cacochymia. Now, 
this is either in the fluids, conſidered in themſelves, their 
own parts, and compoſition ; or conſidered as they con- 
cur towards conſtituting ſome part of the body. 
If the morbid quality be conſidered in the particles of 
the humour, it mult either conſiſt in an augmentation 
of bulk, whence the emphraxis, atrophy, ſymphyſis, 
and ſynyzeſis; or in the diminution thereof, as in the 
diapne, and ceneangeiaz or an increaſe of folidity, 
whence too great an attenuation; or a decay thereof, 
whence a lentor, ſtagnation, and coheſion; or in the 
figure, as when of ſpherical, it becomes angular, and 
conſequently, with reſpect to the part it is applied to, 
ſharp ; whence acrimonies, both acid, alkaline, muri- 
atic, ammoniac, ſaponaceous, vitriolic, &c. and oleoltj- 
ties; or in rigidity, and flexibility; or in elaſticity ; or 
in coheſion, and divifibility, Sec ATROPHY, &&. 
Again, all the juices being conſidered together, the prin- 
cipal diſorders they are ſubject to, are, too great fluidity, 
or tenacity z or too much velocity in their veilels, or too 
lictle. | | 
Laſtly, conſidering the fluids as contained in the ſolids, 
there ariſe divers diſ-«fc5, merely from their changing of 
place: theſe may be reduced to two clalles, viz. the 
groſſer humours, intruding themſelves into the fuer ca- 
nals; and the humours, extravaſating, or getting out 
among the ſolid parts; whence inflammations, aneu- 
ryſms, varices, enchymoſes, cdemas, puſtules, droply, 
ſpongious ſwelling of the head, breaſt, abdomen, aud 
uterus; and emphyſemas. | 
Add, that the humours collected, and ſtaguating among 
the parts, grow putrid, purulent, ichorous, erolive, and 
ſharp 3 and thus deſtroy the tender ſtamina, or ſolids ; 
whence ſinuſcs, filtulas, ulcers, gangrenes, ſphaceluſcs, 
cancers, and the like. 
Theſe arc the prime differences of the di/ea/es of the body; 
and from theſe ariſe molt of the reit; ſo that they may 
be regarded, not only as diſes/cs, but as the cauſes of 
diſeaſes, See each farther explained under its reſpective 
article in this work. Sec alſo NosvLoGrY. 
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There is al{Ganother diviſion of diſzaſes, in uſe amon 

phyſicians, taken from certain external accidents, whic 

are common to a great many different %% es which 
diſtinction, too, has its uſe, though they generally run 
it too far. Diſeaſes are by this diſtinguiſhed, 1. With 
reſpect to their cauſe, into idiopathy, ſympathy, proto- 
pathy, deutero athy, hereditary, connate, and acquired. 
2. With reſpect to their ſubject, into di/caſes of old age, 
children, adults, men, women, maids, pregnant, par- 
turient; and into endemical, epidemical, &c. 3 With 
reſpect to ſeaſons, into vernal, autumnal, continued, and 
intermitting. 4. With reſpect to their effects, into be- 
nign, malignant, curable, incurable, mortal, and conta- 
gious. 5. With reſpect to their ſtate, into beginning, 
progreſs, ſtate, declenſion, and end. And laſtly, With 
reſpect to duration, into moſt acute, which terminate in 
four days; acute in twenty; and chronical, which are 
all thoſe of longer continuance. 


contrive the means of theſe ro excite compaſſion. In the 
third kind of diſſimulation of diſeaſes, we are to include 
the concealing a diſeaſe, which really exiſts, inſtead of the 
owning of one which does not. 

In the diſcovery of theſe deceits, on which the credit 
of the phyſician often depends, it is not mere mediczl 
knowledge that will ſucceed, but there muſt be added to 
it a ſagacity in exploring all circumſtances and outward 
accidents, and eſpecially thoſe things which relate to the 
genius, temper, and ſtate of the perſon ſuſpected. 
The pxMoNiacs of former ages, exoreiſed by prieſt 
who wanted to propagate the credit of their religion, or 
their own ſanArty, have generally been cheats of this 
kind, and might have been diſcovered by any who had 
talents and opportunities for the proper examinations. 
5ylvaticus, an Italian author, has given an excellent ſet 
of rules for the diſcovery of theſe frauds, and all others 
of pretended ſickneſſes, to which we refer the curious 


Di1sEAsF, Acute, is that which terminates, or comes to its | reader. : 
period in a few days; or, as the phyſicians expreſs it, cito| DISEASES of infants, See INFANTS. 
& cum periculo terminatur. DistAsSEs, pe/tilential or e idemic. Many think that the 


In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to chromeal. 
All 4;ſeaſes which hold above forty days, are reputed 
chronical. | 

Dr. Quincy thinks an acute diſeaſe may be defined, that 
which is attended with an increaſed velocity of blood. 
Acute diſeaſes are the more dangerous, in that beſide the 
violence of the ſymptoms, if there be not time to empty 
the prime viz, it is very diſſicult to ſtop their progrels, 
and ſave the patient 

Acute diſeaſes are uſually divided into thoſe ſimply called 
acute; and thole which, by reaſon of the vehemence of 
the ſymptoms, are called mo/t acute. 

Dis asts, Chronic, ſtand in oppolition to acute diſeaſes, 


which are ſpeedy, and haſten to a criſis; as fevers, ſmall- | 


ox, &c. 

Cres diſeaſes are uſually owing either to ſome natural 
defect in the conſtitution, or to an irregular manner of 
living; and evacuation of one kind or another, is nine 
parts in ten of their remedy, according to Dr. Cheyne. 
The ſources of chronical diſtempers, ſays the ſame au- 
thor, are, 1. Viſcidity in the juices, or the over-largeneſs 
of their conſtituent particles; which not being ſufhc1- 
ently broken by the concoctive powers, ſtop, or retard the 
circulation, Or, 2. Too great abundance of ſharp 
acrimonious ſalts; whereby the juices themſelves are 
rendered ſo corroſive, as to burſt or wear out the ſolids. 
Or, 3. A relaxation, or want of due force and ſpringi- 
neſs of the ſolids themſelves. 

An exceſs in the quantity of our meat and drinks begets 
the firſt: the bad condition of the ſame foods, the ſe- 


cond ; and both together, with want of due exerciſe, the 


third 


Several authors have given us very compendious theories 


of diſeaſes ; reducing them all to fome one general diſaf- 
fection. Bontekoe deduces all the diſeaſes of the human 
frame from the ſcorbutus ; Muſgrave, from the arthritis; 
Dr. Woodward, from the bile, Others imagine all 4:/- 
eaſes the effects of a virus, which has lurked in the feed 
ever ſince the fin of Adam: Helmont, and Serenus the 
Dane, take them to depend on ſome extraneous ferment, 
formed in or out of us. Laſtly, it appearing from the 
obſervations of Pliny, Kercher, Langius, and Bonomo, 
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cauſe of all theſe is in the air, and is exhaled in vapours 
through the pores of the carth. 

It is generally obſerved, that per/trlential diſeaſes ſeize firſt 
the cattle ; which is not wonderful, ſince they naturally 
carry their noſcs near the ground, and ſuck in the va- 
pours as they riſe, or feed on the herbage that is infected 
by them. It often happens, that the vapours do not rile 
ſo high as to affect men at all; but though in this caſe the 
plague would be naturally confined to the cattle alone, 
yet it gets among men by means of the food eaten by 
them, and before tainted with the contayion. There is 
no doubt but that the fleſh of animals that die of diſeaſes, 
partakes ſomewhat of the nature of theſe di/ca/esz and 
when they are peſtilential, may ſpread a peſtilence among 
us, which, perhaps, would otherwiſe never have reached 
us. 

The plague once begun, frequently joins itſelf with ſuch 
other diſeaſes as the people it attacks are moſt ſubject to; 
hence, in the northern nations, where the ſcurvy is ſre- 
quent, it is often ſeen, that the plague and [curvy appear 
mixed. Theſe two. di/-a/es, in their nature ſomewhat 
agreeing, make each other the worſe and more violent; 
but on the contrary, there are other diſeaſes depending 
on ſuch contrary caufes, that the plague, if the patient 
ſurvives, proves a Cure to them. 

Dr. Hodges inſtances the conſumption, and the king's 
evil, as two diſeaſes of this kind; which, though in 
themſclves of the moſt terrible kind, and when in an ad- 
vanced (tage uſually baffling all remedies, yet he ſaw per- 
ſons in the plague that laſt raged in London, cured of 
both by the plague ; the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe appear- 
ing more mild in theſe than in other caſes, aud the pati- 
ents at once recovering of both complaints. 

He alſo tells us of ſome people terribly affiited with the 
cout for many 8 who being at that time affected by 
the contagion, had the plague with leſs violent ſymptoms 
than others; and were, on its going off, cured of the 
gout alſo, 

A ſever is uſually a concomitant ſymptom of the plague, 
but it is not an inſeparable ſign of it. A palpitation of 
the heart is another of the uſual, but not conitant ſymp- 
toms; where this comes on, it is uſually very violent, 


that there are little worms in feveriſh blood, puſtules, and often is ſo loud, that it may be heard at a contider- 


carboes, and the itch, divers phyſicians have taken occa- 


ſion to ſuſpect, that all di/ca/es ariſe from infects, 
DiszaszEs of ſoldiers, See DIET, and SOLDIERS, 
DisEASEs, Feigned, The cheat of feigning dijeaſes, for 
idleueſs, or profit ſake, or for other occaſional purpoſes, 
has been too common in all ages, and is too difficult to 
be diſcovered in all caſes; though, in many, there are 
ways of coming at the truth. We have had a very late 
inſtance of a young lady, who puzzled ſeveral of our 
beſt phyſicians, to account for the nature of a di/ea/e, 
which ſhowed itſelf in a fingular kind of excoriations; 
and the ſecret perhaps had never been diſcovered, had 
not a bottle of aqua fortis been accidentally found in her 
chamber; the touching the arms, &c. with which, had 
occalioned all the appearances, which ſome ſtrange fault 
in the juices had been before accuſed ol. 
Diſlmulation in regard to diſeaſes, may be reduced to 
three kinds, In the firſt, the ſickneſs is pretended by 
wor only, and really is not: of this nature are the pre- 
tended head-ach, colic, and the like ; which, as the pa- 
tient can only know, the phyſician may be always de- 
ceived, In the ſecond, there are not only words for 
teſtimonics of the ſickneſs, but there appear ſigns and 
marks of it on the body, which yet are only counter- 
feited to ſerve certain purpoſes. Scabbineſs, leproly, 
sven the exulceration of the lungs, may be thus 
counterfcired : the laſt by a pretended ſpitting of blood. 
Gravidation is often pretended alſo. Our beggars often 
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able diſtance. 


The plague is leſs contagious than is uſually ſuppoſed, 
and thoſe who, eſcape the terror of it, often eſcape it 
wholly. Hodges gives us an inſtance of a poor woman 
who had the plague ſoon aſter her delivery, and ſuckled 
her young child as ſhe lay ill of it. She had a carbuncle 
on her breaſt, near the nipple which the child ſucked at, 
and yet the mother recovered, and the child never caught 
the infection at all; though this ſeemed a circumſtance 
under which there could be no eſcaping. 

Hodges, treating of the prognoltics of an imminent 
plague, tells us, that one very remarkable one is the 
change of chronic diſtempers in general into acute ones, 
and thoſe attended with very hoc ſymptoms and a 
murrain among the cattle happening at the ſame time, 
form together a prognoſtic not caſily to be got over, wich- 
out the terrible ſequel of a general peſtilence. 

If the plague is very terrible at its firſt appearance, it 
never is of long duration; and on the contrary, when it 
comes, from a ſcarce perceptible beginning, more and 
more violent, it is generally of a long continuance. What 
time it takes from the beginning to the height, the ſame 
it takes from the height to the final period. 

'The moſt fatal ſymptoms in the laſt plague in London, 
and which Ae preſaged death very ncar, were hww- 
morrhages from the noſe or ears, fluxes of the menſtrua 
in women, diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and greenneſs and 
blackneſs of the excrements, 
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be firſt ſweats coming on without giving eaſe, and long 
nauſeouſneſs continuing afterwards, are alſo terrible 
ſymptoms. The pulſe and urine, which are the two 
great things to judge by in moll illneſſes, in theſe preſage 
nothing at all. The pulſe is fallacious in the higheſt de- 
gree; and the urine often appears as well in the height 
of the plague, as while the perſon was in health. 
Among the ſeveral preſervatives for particular places, the 
two beſt are the burning ſweet-ſcented woods in the time, 
and ſome of the reſins, ſuch as frankincenſe and the like ; 
Se other is the firing a number of cannon every morning 
And evening. Hodges de Peſt. See EriDEmic, and 
PLAGUE. 
DiszAsESs of Plants. M. Tournefort, in an expreſs diſſer- 
tation on this ſubject, in the Memoirs de I Academie des 


Sciences, refers all the de e of plants to the following 
cauſes. 


1. The two great abundance of the nutritious juice. 2. 


The defect, or want of this juice. 3. Some ill qualities 
it acquires. 4. Its unequal diſtribution in different parts 
of the plant. And, 5. External accidents. 

The diſeaſes principally obſerved by our gardeners, are, 
1. Barrenneſs, when the tree, though ſeeming freſh and 
healthy, bears no blofſoms ; or, if it does, they ſoon 
fall ; or, if they ſet, the fruit drops before it comes to 
maturity. 

2. Blaſting of the buds, occaſioned by a froſt happening 
when the leaves and bloſſoms are wet; by this means 
the pores are ſhut, and the vital juices ſuffocated z when 
if the ſun break out on a ſudden, they turn yellow, with 
round fiery ſpecks growing on them ; whence frequently 
proceed tumors, like warts, which, rotting, grow full 
of maggots. Mr. Mortimer adds, that the want of rain 
in bloſſoming-time, often occaſions the dropping off of the 
bloſſoms, for want of ſap ; he, therefore, recommends 
the watering of them. 

3 Conſumption, proceeding from a want of ſuſtenance, 
t rough the failure of the nouriſhing juices, or from ob- 
ſtructions of the veins and roots; or ill digeſtion, and 
ſecretion of humours, &c. 

4. The moſs; an account of which ſee under the article 
Moss. 


5. The jaundice, which, though it does not hinder the | 


tree from appearing ſound, yet, when it begins to ſprout, 
the leaves become of a whitiſh green, and as they grow 
bigger, turn yellow : this frequently ariſes from external 
cauſes, as the mildew ; but, chiefly, from a ſtony or 
chalky ſoil, impregnated with an acid ſalt. | 
6. Mildew, a kind of epidemical diſeaſe, moſt frequent 
and fatal in the ſpring ſeaſon: it is properly a corroſive 
and nipping dew, proceeding from pent up vapours now 
- Exhaled, and returned back on the tender opening buds, 
which infects them by its acrimony, and obſtructs the 
circulation of the nutritive juices; by which means the 
leaves begin to fade and wither, and both the bloſſoms 
and fruit are much prejudiced. 

7. A thick fog, or too abundant dew, Agricola aſſures 
us, occaſions the ſame diſeaſes as the mildew, only in a 
Jeſs degree. 

8. Falling of the leaves; which happens when the trees, 
ſprouting too ſoon, are cither ſurpriſed by exceſſive heat, 
or violent cold. | 

9. Uredo, or ſcorching : of which there are two kinds: 
the firſt happening from the fall of a ſubtile dew, or ſmall 
rain, immediately followed by the piercing beams of the 
ſun, which ſuddenly cloſes the pores, before dilated, and 
burns up the leaves: the ſecond happening from the like 
fervour in the internal parts of the tree, viz. in the pith, 
occaſioned by ſome inward failing: Agricola imputes it 
to the fault of the gardeners, who, in tranſplanting trees, 
trequently cut off the leſſer filaments and roots, as alſo 
the greater roots, without covering the wounds with 
wax, Or the like, | 

- 10. Scurf, or leproſy ; a diſeaſe chiefly of the bark, cauſed 


Some diſorders ariſe in the tree itſelf, au others in the 
ſoil and other things about it. Of che laſt Kind are weeds, 
which are of the utmoſt ill conſequence to all ſorts of 
trees while young, and ſhould be pulled up by hand after 
rain: if they are too ſtrong rooted for this, they mult 
be dug up; and this will have a double advantage, as 
the ſtirring the earth about their roots will do the trees 
very great ge When the trees are | rot to any to- 
lerable height, they require no care about weeds, for 
they kill * with their own droppings. Suckers are 
another diſtemperature of trees ariſing from the tree it- 
ſelf: they muſt be pulled off, or cut up cloſe to the place 
where they come out, opening the earth to come at them 
there. Over-much wet often is a very great prejudice 
to trees, and eſpecially to thoſe kinds which naturally 
love a dry foil. 'This is to be remedied by cutting dra ins: 
and if a drip fret the body of the tree by the head (which 
will certainly decay it), the place muſt be firſt cut ſmooth, 
and then ſome loam or clay, mixed well with horſe- 
dung, is to be applied to the place, which will defend it 
from miſchief till a new bark is formed over it, All 
wounds made in trees in winter, are much harder to 
cure than thoſe made in ſummer ; and for theſe, it is 
proper to add ſome tallow to the mixture of loam and 
dung. | 

When trees are bark- bound, which is eaſily ſeen by the 
unnatural tightneſs and ſtraining of the bark over them, 
it is to be remedied by cutting through the bark with a 
knife irqQ the top to the bottom of the tree. This may 
ſeem a dangerous remedy to thoſe who have not expe- 
rienced it, but it never was found to do any injury to 
trees. It is to be done in February or March; and if 
the wound gape very much, it may be tilled up with 
cow-dung, which will defend the tree from injury till it 
heals. Ihe digging about the root ot the tree is a very 
good practice alſo on this occalion, and the cutting off 
of the dead or withered branches. 

The grubs of beetles called teredines and coſſi, which 
get between the bark and the tree, do great miſchief ; if 
the places can be found out where they lie, it is proper 
to pierce into the bark with a pointed inſtrument upon 
them, and then to open a ſmall hole below, to let out 
whatever moiſture may be there. When trees of the 
fruit kind are burnt up and bliſtered on the bark with 
hot and dry ſeaſons, and this is followed by a vaſt num- 
ber of the pucerons or tree-lice, which feed on the juices, 
ſome recommend the boring af a large hole in the main 
root, and pouring in fome brandy, then ſtopping up the 
hole with a pin of the ſame wood. The tree ſuffers no- 
thing by this, but the juices are much altered for the pre- 
ſent by it, that theſe animals do not like them, and con- 
ſequently quit their habitation. Sce PuctRoN. 

If a tree is by any accident barked or ſtripped all round, 
ſo that it cannot grow any longer, the proper method is 
to cut it off juſt above ſome principal branch; the ſtump 
mult be cut off ſlanting and covered with clay, and the 
branch will ſoon become the body of a tree in the place 
of the other : the place where the ſtump is cut off being 
covered with a baik in the manner of a tree that is 


rafted, 
ö a and hare, as alſo rabbits, are apt to bark trees, 
and do them great miſchief. The defence, againſt deer 
are by paling them round, or painting the lower part of 
the tree ; but the firſt is much the better method. The 
hares and rabbits may be kept off by tying bands of ſtraw 
round the foot of every tree as far as they can reach. 
Evelyn recommends the rubbing them over with human 
dung, made into a ſoft paſte with urine, ſo that it may be 
laid on with a bruſh ; but this is attended with great 
trouble, as it muſt be renewed after every hard rain. 
Some uſe tar and lime mixed together; but this always 
damages the tree more than theſe creatures would have 


done: and in general ſtraw-bande, where any thing is 
neceſſary, do belt. 
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by a too great dilatation of the pores, whereby too much DIS EME AR K, ſigniſies to land goods from on ſhip-board. 
perſpirable matter tranſuding, it hangs and hardens on DIS EMBOGUE. When a ſhip pafles out of the mouth 
the bark, which by this means, chaps and cracks; and] of ſome great gulf or bay, they call it %% mee. 
thus a ſort of lepra is formed, 8 is obſtructed, They ſay, alſo, of a river, that at ſuch a place, or after 
&c. Add, that this ſcurfy ſkin proves a harbour for | it has run ſo many Icagues, it diſembegues itlelf into the 
vermin, which live both on the bark and tree. ſea. 

11. The worm, a little animal, generated in the cor- |DIS-ERGOT, in the Manege. Sce Excor, 

rupted ſubſtance of the bark, bloſſoms, fruit-leaves, pith, | DISFIGURING, in Law. See MavUEN. 

and roots, M. Gentle mentions another kind, called |DISFRANCHISING, the taking away one's ſreedom, or 
cockchaffers, which ſtick to the roots of young tender | privilege. See FRANcHISFE. 

trees, and bark, and kill them. There is a third ſort, | DISGORGE, in the Manege, is uſed for diſcuſſing or diſ- 
called breezes, or gad-flies, which gnaw the bark. perſing an inflammation or ſwelling : thus, if a horſe's 
The worm is a very frequent diſeaſe, whereby young | legs are gorged or ſwelled, we ſay he mult be walked out 
hopeful trees are, all of a ſudden, brought to languiſh | to diſgorge them. 

and decay. | DISGUISE. Perſons doing unlawful acts in diſouiſe, are 
12. Rotten roots, occaſioned chiefly by their being planted by our ſtatutes ſometimes ſubjected to great penalties, 
too deep. This diſeaſe is incurable. * and even declared felons. Thus perfons convicted of 
£ 13 Blights : a particular account whereof, ſee under the | huming in diſguiſe, in foreſts, parks, or warrens, or of 


article BLIGHT. | 4 { unlawful hunting in the night, are 16 ſuffer as ſclons, 
| | But 
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DIS 


But the principal act of parliament in this reſpe®t is that 
commonly called the BLACK 44. 

DISH, in Mining, is a trough made of wood, about twenty- 
eight inches long, four inches deep, and fix inches wide; 
by which all miners meaſure their ore. If any be taken 
ſelling their ore, not firſt meaſuring it by the bar- 
maſter's diſh, and paying the king's duties, the ſeller for- 
feits his ore, and the buyer forfeits for every ſuch offence 
forty ſhillings to the lord of the field, or farmer. 

DISHERISON, an old word, of the fame import as diſ- 
inheriting. Our lord the king, conſidering his own da- 
mage, and diſberiſon of the crown, &c. Stat. 8 Richard 
II. Henry IV. | 

DISHERITOR, a perſon who diſherits, or puts another 
out of his inheritance. The ſheriff ſhall, forthwith, be 
puniſhed” as a beiter of our lord the king, and his 
crown. Stat. 3 Edw. I. 

DISJUNCT Proportion. See DiscRETE Proportion. 

DIS JUNCTIVE, ſomething that ſeparates, or di joins. 
Thus, or, neither, &c. are called d:yjunfive COoNJUNC- 
T1088; which, in connecting a diſcourſe, do yet ſepa— 
rate the parts thereof. E. g. Aut Ceſar, aut nullus ; either 
Ceſar, or nothing, He neither advanced, nor gave back. 
DisjunAive conjunctions may alſo be called partitive, di- 
tributive, and alternative, 

D1sJUNCTIVE propoſitions, in Logic, are compound propo- 

ſitions, conſiſting of two members, or parts, connecte« 

by a digundtive conjunction. N 

The firit propoſition of a dilemma is uſually a digund7ve 

propoſition. 


You muſt either obey the king, or be a rebel. 
But you muſt not be a rebel. 
Therefore you muſt obey the king. 


DISK. See Disc, and Discus. | 

DISLOCATION, the putting a bone out of joint, by 
ſome violence, uſually called by the phyficians, luxation. 
See LUXATION. 

We have an inſtrument of Mr. Freke's invention for the 
reduction of diſlocated ſhoulders, deſcribed in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, N 470. 

DISMASTED, in Sea Language, denotes the ſtate of a 
ſhip, when ſhe has loſt her maſts by engagement or bad 
weather. 

DISMEMBERED, in Heraldry, is applied to birds that 
have neither feet nor legs; as alſo to lions and other 
animals, whoſe members are ſeparated, See Mu- 
BERED. 

DISMES, Decime, in our Law Books, tithes. See TITHE. 

DISMISSION of a bill, in Chancery, If the plaintiff does 
not atend on the day fixed for the hearing, his bill is 
diſmiſſed with colts. It may be alſo due, for want of 
proſecution, which is in the nature of a NON-SU1T at 
law, if he ſuffers three terms to elapſe without moving 
forward in the cauſe. | 

DISMOUNTING, in the Military Art, the act of un- 
horſing. Thus, to diſmeunt the cavalry, the dragoons, 
or the like, is to make them alight. 

To Dis MOUNT the cannon, is to break their carriages, wheels, 
and axle-trees, ſo as to render them unfit for ſervice. 


Horſes are alſo diſmounted when they are rendered unfit 
for ſervice. 


DISORDERLY Houſes. See NusSANCE. 

Dis0RDERL Y Perſons, See V AGABONDS. 

DISORIENTATED, from dis, and eriens, caſt, a term ap- 
plied to a thing that is turned, or removed from the ealt, 
to which it was originally directed. i 
But the word is moſt frequently uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 
for the diſconcerting, or putting a man out of his way 
or element. Speak of law to a phyſician, or of phyſic 
to a lawyer, and they will both be diſerientated. 

Andrew Marvel uſes the word diſoccidentated, inſtead of 
diſorientated : Geneva had diſeccidentated our geographer. 
DISPARAGEMENT), in Law, is uſed for the matching 
an heir, &c. in marriage, below his or her degree or 

condition; or againſt the rules of decency. 
The word is a compound of the privative particle dis, 
and par, equal. 

DISPART), in Gunnery, is uſed for ſetting a mark on the 
muzzle-ring of a piece of ordnance ; to that a ſight-line 
taken upon the top of the baſe ring againſt the touch- 
hole, by the mark ſet on or near the muzzle, may be 
parallel to the axis of the concave cylinder. The com- 
mon way of doing which, is, to take the two diameters 
of the baſe ring, and of the place where the diſpart is to 
ſtand, and divide the difference between them into two 


equal parts, one of which will be the length of the d:/part, | 


which is ſet on the gun with wax or pitch, or faſtened 
there with a piece of twine or marlin : but an inſtrument 
may be made to do it to all poſſible nicety. See Line of 
DiREcTION. | | 
DiseaRT Frentlet. See FRONTLET. 
Vol. II. No 9. 


DIS 


DISPATCH, a letter on ſome affair of ſtate, of other 
buſineſs of importance, ſent with care and expedition, 
by a courier expreſs. 

The buſineſs of diſpatches lies on the ſecretaries of ſtate 
and their clerks. The king gives dircftions to his mi- 
nilters abroad by diſpatches. 

The word is allo uſed for the packet, or mail, contain- 
ing ſuch letters. 

The French, during the reign of Lewis XIV. had a 
conſeil des depeches, council of dijratcher, held in the king's 
preſence, at which the dauphin, the duke of Orleans, 
the chancellor, and four ſecretaries of tate, aſſiſted. 

DISPAUPER. When any perſon, by reafon of his po- 
verty, is admitted to ſuc in rorMA ra] if aſter- 
wards, before the ſuit be ended, the ſame party have 
any land or perfonal eſtate fall to him, or that the court, 
wherein his ſuit is depending, think fit for that, or ſome 
other reaſon, to take away the privilege from him, hg 1s 
then ſaid to be d ed. 

DISPENS ARY, or DisPENsSAToORY, a name given to dis 
vers collections of recipes for compound medicines, 
wherein are ſpecified the ingredients, proportions, aud 
circumſtances, of the preparation aad mixture z the fame 
with what we otherwiſe call a pharmacere'n, or antiditary. 
Such are the D./perſaries of Meſue, Co:dus, that of the 
College of Phyficians at London, and Edinburgh, 
Quincy, &c, 
The apothecaries, in and about London, are cbliged to 

make up their compound medicines according to the for- 
mulas preſcribed in the College Dypenſiry, and ate en— 
joined to keep always ready in their ſhops, all the medi- 
cines therein enumerated, 

DISPENSARY is likewiſe uſed ſor a magazine or ofSce of 

medicines, kept ready to be diſpenſed at the prime cott of 
the ingredients, for the benefit of the (ick poor. 
Of which kind we have had two or three in London, 
maintained by the college of phyſicians; one. at the col- 
lege itſelf, firſt begun in the year 1656; another in St. 
Peter's alley, Cornhill ; and a third near Covent-garden: 
where the beſt medicines were ſold ſor their inteinſic va— 
lue, and patients were adviſed every day, but Sunday, 
at one of the three places. There ate at this time teveral 
ſupported by voluntary contribution. 

DISPENSATION, in Law, Cc. a permiſſicn to do ſome- 
thing contrary to the ſtanding laws; or a relaxation, or 
ſuſpenſion of a law, on ſome jult occation. 

Some confound d:/penſation with equity; but they are 
very different things; for equity is only the cortectien, 
or modification, of a law which is too general ; but a 
diſpenſation ſuſpends the obligation of the law inet, and 
can, therefore, be only given by the legiſlative power. 
The king of France grants di/pen/ations of ape to lome offi- 
cers, to be admitted before the legal age: but the greatett 
dealer in diſpenſations is the pope, who claims the office, 
jure diving, and extends it to every thing : indeed, the 
more ſober of the Romaniſts themiclve; denv, that he 
can give a diſpenſation for a thing contrary either to the 
divine law, or the law of nature, and conine him to 
what is contrary to poſitive laws, as to thiags relating to 
faſts, marriages, holding ſeveral benches, &:. And 
even in theſe things they ſet bounds : thus, ſay they, a 
diſpenſation in the firſt degree of affinity, as that of father 
and daughter, brother and ſiſter, would be abulive and 
null. But it is certain the papal fee does not apprehend 
itfelf under any ſuch ſevere reſtrictions. 
The right of giving d:/pen/ations they thus prove. It is 
certain the church has power to make laws: a power 
which the apoſtles themſelves excteiſed, and which their 
ſucceſſors have continued to exerciſe after them. Whos 
ever can make a law, can annul it; and much more, 
can he diſpenſe with it in certain caſes: the church, 
then, may diſpenſe with the laws itſelf has made, and 
we find it to. have done accordingly in all ages. See 
PREMUNIRE. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury has a power, by ſtat. 25 
Henry VIII. c. 21. of diſpenſing in any cate, within the 
realm, wherein 4iſpenſatiaus, not contrary to the law of 
God, were formerly granted by the ſee of Rome, as 
well to the king as to his ſubjects: but in extraordinary 
matters, or in a caſe that is new, the king and council 
are to be conſulted ; and the d:/perjation muſt be con- 
firmed under the broad feai: and during the vacancy of 
the archbiſhop's ſee, the guardian of the ſpiritualities 
map grant dz/pen/atios. Every bilhop, of common right, 
has the power of &d;/per/ing in common caſes. 

DIiSPENSATIONS for Pluralities, See CHAPLAIN and 
PLURALI1TY. 

DisPENSATION of the king, makes a thing prohibited lawful 
to be done by the perſon that has it, though a thing evil 
in itſelf will not admit of a dd,, e. When an offence 
wrongs none but the king, or if the ſuit is only the king's 
for the breach of a penal law, that is not to the damage 

2 G of 


of a third perſon, the king may diſpenſe: but in caſe the 
ſuit is the king's, for the benefit of another, he cannot. 
It was formerly held that the king might in many caſes 
diſpenſe with penal ſtatutes, and the exerciſe of this 4½ 
penſing power was one of the moſt ignominious badges of 
flavery and engines of tyranny, which ever diſgraced and 
barrafſed this country; but by 1 W. and M. ſtat. 2. c. 2. 
it is declared, that the ſuſpending or diſpenſiug with laws 
by regal authority, without the conſent of parliament, is 
illegat: it is alſo a maxim in law, that it requires the 
ſame ſtrength to diſſolve, as to create an obligation. See 


Blackſt. Com. vol. i. p. 142, 185, 342+ and vol. 11. 


DisPENSAT10N by non 0/tante. 


D 


See PREROGATIVE. 

See NoN-OBSTANTE. 
ISPENSATION, in Pharmacy, the diſpoſition and arrange- 
ment of ſeveral medicines, either ſimple or compound, 
all weighed in their proper doſes, or quantities; in order 
to be employed in the making of a compoſition. 


p. 429, 432: 


DISPERSION, in Di-ptrics. Point of DISPERSION, is a 


D 
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point from which retracted rays begin to diverge, when 
their refraction renders them divergent. 

It is called point of diſperſion, in oppoſition to the point 
of concourſe, which is the point wherein converging rays 
concur after refraction. 

But the latter is more uſually called focss, and the form- 
er, virtual fects. 

1SPERSION Ii t, occaſioned by the REFRANGIBILITY 
of the rays, or the nature of the refracting uE DIU M. 
Gee ABERRATION, and INFLECTION. 

ISPERSION of /antind, in the Hiſtory of the Merl, was 
occaſioned by the CONFUSION of fongues, and took place 
in conſequeace of the overthrow of Babel ac the birth of 
Peleg; whence he derived his name : and it appears by 
the account given of his anceſtors, Gen. chap. xi. 10— 
16, to have happened in the 101ſt year aſter the flood, 
according to the Hebrew chronology, and by the Sama- 
ritan computation in the 40ſt. Howerer, various d;th- 
culties have been ſuggeſted by chronologers concerning 
the rue ta of this event. Sir John Marſham and 
others, in order to reconcile the Hebrew and Egyptian 
chronologies, maintain a dien of mankind before the 
birth of Peleg: others, unable to find numbers ſuthcient 
for the plantation of colonies in the ſpace of 101 years, 
according to the Hebrew computation, fix the 4/per/ron 
towards the end of Peleg's life, thus following the com- 
putation of the Jews: Pctavius aſſigns the 153d year 
after the flood; Cumberland, the 18cth ; and Uther, 
though he generally refers it to the time of Peleg's birth, 
in one place aſſigns the 131ſt after the flood for this 
event. Mr. Shuckſord ſuppoſes the 4i/per/zon to have 
been gradual, and to have commenced with the ſepara- 
tion of ſome companies at the birth of Peleg, and to have 
been completed thirty-one years aſter. According to 
the calculation of Petavius, the number of inhabitants 
on the earth at the birth of Peleg amounted to 32,708; 
Cumberland makes them 30, coc; Mr. Mede ſtates them 
at 7000 men, beſides women and children; and Mr. 
Whiſton, who ſuppoſes that mankind now double them— 
ſelves in ſour hundred years, and that they doubled 
themſelves between the deluge and the time of David 
in ſixty years at a medium, when their lives were fix or 
ſeven times as long as they have been ſince, by his com- 
putation, produces about 2389, a number much too in- 


conſiderable for the purpoſes of ſeparating and forming 


diſtin nations. This difficulty induced Mr. Whiſton 
to reject the Hebrew, and to adopt the Samaritan chro- 


nology, as many others have done; which, by allowing 


an interval of 401 years between the flood and the birth 
of Peleg, ſurnithes, by the laſt mentioned mode of com- 
putation, more than 240,700 perſons. Marſh, Can. 
Chron. ſec. 1. Petav. Docttin. Temp. lib. ix c. 14. 
Cumb. Orig. Gent. Antiq. p. 142— 154. Uſher ad 
A. M. 1757 & 1787. Whiſton's View Chron. (Z. T. 


As to the manner ol the % eren of the poiterity of Noah | 


ſ:om the plain of Shivar, it was undoubtedly conducted 
with the utmoſt regularity and order. Ihe focred Hilto- 
rian informs us, that they were divided in their lands, 
evcry one according to his. tongue, according to his fa- 


mily, and according to his nation; Gen. x. 5, 20, JI ; 


and thus, as Mr. Mede obſerves, they were ranged ac- 
cording to their nations, and every nation was ranged by 
their families, ſo that each nation had a ſeparate lot and 
each family in every nation. The following abltract 
will ſerve to give a general idea of their reſpective ſcttle- 
ments: Japhet, Noah's eldeſt ſon, had ſeven ſons, viz. 
Gomer, whole deſcendants inhabited thoſe parts of. Aſia, 
which lie upon the A'gean fea and Helleſpont north- 
ward, containing Phrygia, Pontus, Bithynia, and a gicat 
part of Galatia: the Galatians, according to Joſephus, 
were called Gomerziz and the Cimmerii, according to 


Herodotus, occupied this tract of country: and fiom 


theſe Gomerians, Cimmerii or Celts, Mr. Camden de- 


—_— 
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D1SPERSION of inflammations, in Medicine, 
DISPLAN TING, among Gardens, is the pluckir 


DisPLANTING ſcoop, an inſtrument for takin 


DIS 


rives our ancient Britons, who ſtill retain the name 
Cymro or Cymru : Magog, the ſecond fon of Japhet, 
was probably the father of the Scythians on the eaſt and 
north-eaſt of the Euxine ſea: Madai planted Media, 
though Mr. Mede afligns Macedonia to his ſhare : Javan 
was the father of the Grecians about Ionia, whoſe 
country lies along upon the Mediterranean fea ; the radi- 
cals of Javan and Ionia being the fame J“: to Tubal 
and Meſhech belonged Cappadocia and the country 
which lies on the borders of the Euxine ſea; and from 
them, migrating over the Caucaſus, it is ſuppoſed the 
Rulhans and Muſcovites are deſcended : and '[iras occu- 
pied Thrace. The ſons of Shem were five : Elam, whoſe 
country lay between the Medes and Meſopotamians, and 
was calied by the Gentile writers Elymais ; and Joſephs 
calls the Elamites the founders of the Perſians : Aſhur 
who was driven out of Shinar by Nimrod, aſterwards 
ſettled in Aſſyria, and there built Nineveh, and other cj- 
ties: Arphaxad, who gave name to the country which 
Ptolemy calls Arraphacitis, a province of Aſſyria, though 
Joſephus makes him the father of the Chaldees : Lo 
who inhabited and gave name to the country of Lydia. 
about the river Maander, remarkable for its windin % 
in Ala Minor: and Aram, the father of the . 
Ham, the youngeſt ſon of Noah, had four ſons viz. 
Culh, whole poſterity ſpread into the ſeveral parts of 
Arabia, over the borders of the land of Edom, into 
Arabia Felix, vp to Midian and Layp': Mizraim the 
father ot them who inhabited Egypt a d other parts of 
Africa : Phut, to whom Bouchart aſſigns the remaining 
part of Africa, from the Lke Tritoniics to the Adonis 
ocean, called Lybia : and Canain, to whom belon 724 
the land of Canaan, whence the Ptcenicians derived 
their origin. Mede's Works, vol i. diſc. 50. p. 276, &c 
Bochart, Phaleg. lib. iii. & iv. Patrick in loc. Shack. 
ford's Conn. vol. i. book i. and Un. Hiſt. vol. i | art ; 
book i. chap. 2. 9 6. 8 
Dr. Bryant has advanced a new hypotheſis on this ſub— 
ject, and ſupported it with his uſucl acuteneſs and learn- 
ing: he maintains, that the di/per/ion as well as the cox- 
FUSION of tongues was local, and limited to the inhabit- 
ants of the province of Babel ; that the ſeparation and 
diſtribution recorded to have taken place in the days of 
Peleg, Gen. x. 25, 31, 32. which was the reſult of 
divine appointment, occalioned a general migration 
and that all the families among the ſons of men were 
concerned in it: the houſe of Shem, from which the 
Meſſiah was to ſpring, was particularly regarded in this 
diſtribution 3 the portion of his children was near the 
place of ſeparation; they in general had Aſia to their 
lot; as Japhet had Europe, and Ham the large conti- 
nent of Africa, But the ſons of Chus would not ſubmit 
to the divine diſpenſation ; they went off under the con- 
duct of Nimrod, and ſeem to have been for a long time 
in a roving {tate : however, at laſt they arrived at the 
plains of Shinar, and having ejected Aſhur and his ſons 
who were placed there by divine appointment, ſeized his 
dominions, and laid there the foundation of 7 great mo- 
narchy. But afterwards fearing leſt they ſhould be di- 
vided and ſcattered abroad, they built the tower of Babel 
as a land-mark, to which they might repair, and pro- 
bably to anſwer the purpoſes of an idolatrous temple, or 
high altar, dedicated to the hoſt of heaven, from which 
they were never long to be abſent. They only, viz. the 
ſons of Chus or the Cuthites, and their aflociates from 
other families, who had been guilty of rebellion apaind! 
divine authority, and of wicked ambition and tyranny, 
were puniſhed with the judgment of confounded f ecch 
through a failure in labial utterance, and of the Ser fon 
recorded in Gen. x. 8, 9: in conſequence of which 
they were ſcattered abroad from this city and tower 
without any certain place of deſtination, The Oathires 
invaded Egypt or the land of Mizraim, in its jufant ſtate, 
are Fur 222 and held it for ſome ages iu 
| : they extended likewiſe to the Indies ant 
Ganges, and (till farther into China znd Japan. From 
them the province of Culhan or Goilen in Eaypt derived 
its name; here they obtained the appellation ot royal 
ſhepherds; and when they were by torce driven oor of 
the country, aſter having been in pofleflion of it for two 
hundred and ſixty or two hundred and eighty years, the 
land which they had been obliged to quit was given 10 
the Iſraciites, who were alſo denominated ſhepherds, but 
ſhould not be confounded with the former or the ante- 
cedent inhabitants of Goſhen. Bryam's Analylis ot 
Ancient Mythol. vol. iii, p. 16, &c. 


See INELAU- 
MATIONS. | 


x up a 
tree or plant out of the ground. 8 UP 


g up plants 
DISPLAYED, 


with carth about their roots, 
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DISPLAYED, in Heraldry, is underſtood of the poſition 
of an eagle, or other bird, when it is erect, with its 
wings expanded, or ſpread forth. 5 

DISPONDEE, in the Greet and Latin Poetry, a double 
ſpondee ; or a foot conſiſting of four long ſyllables : as 
rw amentiam, deleflantes, Iavualoov, 

DISPOSITION, from dis, and pono, I place, in Architecture, 
is the juſt placing of all the ſeveral parts ol an edifice, 
according to their proper nature and olhce. See BuiLD- 
ING. 

Disrosirtod, in Logic, is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we put the ideas, propoſitions, and arguments 
which we have formed concerning one ſubject, into 
ſuch an order as is fitteſt to gain the cleareſt kuowlege of 
it, to retain it longeſt, and to explain it to others in the 
beſt manner : the effect of this is called METHOD. 
Watts's Logic. 

DisPos1T1O0N, in a Military Senſe, is the arrangement of 
an army or body of men upon the moſt advantageous 
ground, and in the beſt ſituation for a vigorous attack or 
defence. 

Dis pos trio, in Rhetoric, is defined, by Cicero, the act 
of diſtributing the things, or arguments, invented or 
found out, into a proper order; or a due placing, or 
ranging, the ſeveral parts of ſpeech, or diſcourſe. 
The diſpoſition makes one of the great branches, or divi- 
ſions, of rhetoric. Ifocrates was the fir{t among the 
Greeks, that made them ſenſible of the beauty of 4% 
piſctien; and Cicero among the Romans. 

The dijps/ition is of the ſame neceſſity in oratory, as the 
marſhalling of an army in ordet to a battle; or a beauti- 
Aſal compoſition in architeCture, painting, &, Horace 
enjoins it expreſ>ly in Poetry : Singula quaque lacum te- 
neant ſortita decenter. The diſp:fition, then, is the order, 
or airangement, of the parts of an oration 3 which parts 
are uſually reckoned four, viz. the exordium, or b-gin- 
ning; the narration; the confirmation; and the percratien, 
or corel; Lhough ſome make them fix, viz. the 
exord um, diviſion, narration, confirmatiin, confutation, and 
peroration, as indicated in that popular verſe : 


Exorſus, narro, ſeco, fir mo, refuto, peroro. 


: But the diviſion is more naturally referred to the exor- 
dium ; and the confatation to the confirmation. 
The 4i/ps/ition is either naturat or artificial, Natural, is 
the order the parts are above rehearſed in, Artificial, is 
when, for ſome particular reaſon, we recede from the 
order of nature. See cach part under its proper article, 
EXORDIUM, &c. 

DISPROPOR'TION, a term of relation implying a want 

of proportion, or ſymmetry. 

DISPROVING, in Rhetoric, See REFUTATI1ON. 

DISPUTE, or DisPUTAT10N, from dis, and pute, I think, 
in the Schools, Sc. a conteit, or combat, either by word 
or writing, on ſome point of learning or religion, for a 
degree, prize, exerciſe, or even for the mere ſake of 
truth, or advantage of a party, or the honour of a 
triumph. See THESIS. 
The Port Royalilts take occaſion to obſerve, that nothing 
gives lo many different lights and openings, for ditcover- 
ing the truth, as diſputation, The movements of a mind, 
employed ſingly in the examination of any ſubject, are 
uſually too cool and languid; the mind needs a certain 
degree of heat to awake its ideas. Now, by the oppoſi- 


tions in a 4/pute, we come to find wherein the difficulty 


lies, and the vigour the mind has acquired enables us to 
ſurmount it. | 
DISQUISITION, from dis, and guare, I enquire, an en- 
quiiy into the nature, kinds, and circumſtances of any 
problem, queſtion, or topic; in order to gain a light 
notion of it, and to diſcourſe clearly about it. 
DISSECTION, from ais, and eco, [ cut, in Anatomy, the 
operation of cutting and dividing the parts of an animal 
body, with a knife, ſciſſars, &c. in order to fee and 
conſider each of them apart. 
The ancients made 47yjcc&tions of living men: as we read 


of Herophilus and Eraſiſtratus; and, in our own times, 


of Carpus and Veſalius. 

Yet, Le Gendre obſerves, that the 4://e7ton of a human 
body, even dead, was held a fſacrilege till the time of 
Francis I. And the ſame author aſſures us, he has ſcen 
a conſultation held by the divines of Salamanca, at rhe 
requeſt of Char'cs V. to ſettle the queſtion, whether or 
no it were lawful, in point of conſcience, to dee a hu— 
man body, in order to learn its ſtructure? See ANa- 
TOMY, 

DISSEISIN, in Law, an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of 
his land, tencment, or other immoveable and incorpo- 
real night, 

Diſſeiſiu is of three ſorts 3 viz. /impie diſſeiſin, committed 
by day, without force and arms: and difſei/in by force, 


| for which ſce DEFORCEOR, and FRESH diſſeiſin. Sce 


DIS 


alſo Rx- piss Eis and PosT-p1s8EIs1N. JYrongful 
force makes no deſcent in law. ö 
Aſſiſes are calſed writs of diſſeiſin, which lie againſt diſ- 
ſeifors in any caſe: whereof ſome are termed little writs 
of diſſeiſin, as being vicontial, that is, ſuable beſote the 
theriff in the county-court, becauſe determinable by him 
without afſize. 

DissE180k, he who diffeiſeth, or puts another out of his 
land: as diſſeiſee is he who is put out. 
If a diſſeiſor, alter he has expelled the right owner, gains 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the lands five years without claim, 
and continues in poſſeſſion, ſo as to die ſeiſed, and the 
land deſcends to his heirs, they will have a right to the 
poſſeſſion till the owner recovers at law; and the owner 
thall loſe his eſtate for ever, if he doth not profecute his 
ſuit within the time limited by the ſtatute of limitations. 

DISSEMINATE vacuum. See Vacuum difſeminatum. 

DISSENTERS, a general denomination of equal import 
with non- con ſormiſts. 
It expreſſes certain ſects, or parties, in England, who, 
in matters of religion, church. diſcipline, and ceremo- 
nies, diſſent from, or diſagree with the church of Eng- 
land, and have a TOLERATION by law for the ſame. 
Such, particularly, are the preſbyterians, independents, 
anabiptiſts, and quakers. See PRESBYTER1ANs, &c. 
At the Revolution, a law was enacted, tha: the ſtatutes 
of queen Elizabeth, and king James I. concerning the 
diſcipline of the church, ſhould not extend to ptoteſtant 
diſſentero but the perſons 4//Jenting are to ſubſcribe the 
declaration of 30 Car. Il. e. 1. and take the oaths cr the 
declaration of fidelity, &e. And they muſt not hold 
their meetings until their place of worſhip is certifizd to 
the biſhop, &c. or to the juſtices at their quarter ſeflions, 
and regiſtered there; alſo they are not to keep the doors 
of thcir meeting houſes locked, &c. If any perſon dit- 
turbs them at their worſhip, on conviction at the ſeſſions, 
he ſhall forfcit 2c/. Stat 1 W. and M. And there are 
many ſtatutes relating to diſſenters beſides the toleration 
act: as 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 1. 23 Eliz. c. 1. 3 Jace 
I. e. 4. 1.3 Car. II. c. 1. 17 Car. II. c. 2. 22 Car. Il. 
c. 1. 1 . and M. c. 18. 10 Anne, c. 2. 1 Geo. I. 
c. 6 Ke. 


D:SSEPIMENTUM, among Betani/?s, the thin ſeptum 
ſeparating the cells of the fruit of plants. | 
DISSIDENT, a denomination applied in Poland to thoſe 
of the Lutheran, Calviniſtic, and Greek profeſſion. The 
king of Poland engages by the pada conventa to tolerate 
them in the tree exetrciſe of their religion, but they have 
often had reaſon to complain of the violation of theſe 
promiſes. 
DISSIMILAR leaves, denote the two firſt leaves of any 
plant at its ſirſt ſhooting out of the ground. 
They are thus called, becauſe they uſually are of a differ- 
ent form from the common leaves of a grown plant. 
Theſe Dr. Grew obſerves to be nothing but the very lobes 
of the ſeed thus expanded, and thus advanced. 
Their uſe is for the protection of the plume ; which be- 
ing young and tender, is thus guarded on each fide, and 
has alſo lome rain and dew gradually conveyed down to 
it by this means. See PLUME, | 
D1S$1MILaR, in Taatemy. Authors divide the parts of 
the body into /milar, and diſſimilar. 
Diſimi ar parts, by ſome called alſo compound, and crza- 
nical parts, are ſuch as may be divided into various parts, 
of difterent ſtructure, &c. Thus the hand is diviſiole 
into veins, mulcles, bones, &c. whoſe ſubdivifions are 
neither of the ſame nature nor denomination. 
DISSIMILITU DE, in Geometry, Sc. See SIMILITUDE. 
D1ts$1MILITUDE, or Diss1M1IL1, in Rhetoric, Sc. an ar- 
gument, wherein, from dif/tm:lar, or unlike things, other 
diſimilars ate deduced, 
Thus Cicero, Si barbarorum eft in diem vivere; 22% core 
ſilia ſempiternum tempus ſpectare debent, Catullus turniſhes 
a very beautiful argument from di1militude, 


Soles occidere & redire poſſimt. 
Nebis cum ſemel ecci dit brevis tix, 
Nex ei per petua und dor miendd. 


DISSIMULATION, in Meral, the act of diſfembling, 
by fallacious appearances, or falle pretenſions. 
Good princes regard dinuαjtian as a neceſſary vice; but 
tvrants conſider it as a virtue. 
It is apparent that ſecrecy is often neceſſary, to oppoſe 
thoſe who may be willing to circumvent our lawful in- 
tentions. But the neceſſity of precaution would become 
very rare, were no enterprizes to be formed, but ſoch 
as could be avowed openly. The frankneſs with which 
we could then act, would engage people in our intereſts, 
Marihal Biron would have ſaved his life, by dealiag in- 
genuouſly with Henry IV. Z | 
With reſpect to di//imulation, thice things are to be ob- 
ſerved; 1. That the characters of thiſe a;e not to be 


elteeme d, 
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eſleemed, who are reſerved and cautious without diſ- 
tinction. 2. Not to make ſectets of unimportant mat- 
ters. 3. To conduct ourſelves in ſuch manner, as to 
have as few ſecrets as poſſible. 


DISSIPATION, in Phi/ic:, an inſenſible loſs, or conſump- 


tion, of the minute parts of a body: or, more properly, | 


that flux whereby they fly off, and are loſt. See Ex 
FLUVIA. 

We do not fay Hiipation, but loſs of blood, in ſpeaking 
of the blood diſcharged at a wound, or in any other ſen- 
fible manner : on the contrary, we ſay diſſipation, or ex- 
pence, of ſpirits : this is more copious than that of the 
ſolid parts; and conſequently, the reparation ought to 
be more copious. 


D1iss1raTioN, Circle of, or ABERRATION, in Optics, de- 


D 


notes that circular ſpace upon the retina of the eye, 
which is occupied by the rays of each pencil in indiſtinct 
viſion ; thus, if the diſtance of the object, or the conſti- 
tution of the eye be ſuch, that the image falls beyond 
the retina, as when objects are too near; or before the 
retina, when the rays have not a ſufhcient divergency, 
the rays of a pencil, initeaq of being collected into a 
central point, will be d://7pated over this circular ſpace : 
and all other circumſtances being alike, this circle will 
be greater or lefs, according to the greater or leſſer di- 
ſtances from the retina of the focuſes of refracted rays. 
Bur this circle cauſes no perceptible difference in the 
diſtinctneſs of viſion, while that circle is not greater 
than ſome. determinate magnitude; as ſoon as it exceeds 
that magnitude, we begin to perceive an indiſtinctneſs, 
which increales as the circle of di//ipation increaſes, and at 
length the object is loſt in confuſion. The circle is alſo 
greater or leis, according to the greater or leſs magni- 
tude of the vilible object; and though it is not eaſy to 
alhgn the diameter of the ſaid circle, it ſeems very pro 
bable, that viſion continues diſtinct for all ſuch diſtances, 
or ſo long as theſe circles or the pencils of light from 
them do not touch one another upon the retina; and the 
indiſtinctnets begins, when the faid circles begin to in- 
terfere. It has been often obſerved, that a preciſe union 
of the reſpective rays upon the retina 1s not neceſſary to 
diſtinct viſion ; but the firit author that aſcertained the 
Ick beyond all doubt, was Dr. Jurin. See a variety ot 
obſervations and experiments on this ſubject, in his E ſſay 
on diilinct and indiflinet Viſion, in Smith's Optics, 
Appendix. See MooN, and VIS io. 

ss ATN, Radius /, is the radius of the circle of 
DISSIPATION, 


DISSOLVENT, ſomething that difolves, i. e. divides, and 


reduces a'body into its tmallett parts. See Diss0LVU- 
TION, 

Inne, Ari 18 the t of gold; Adu A fort: 
of Giver, and other metals; water, of falts and gums; 
ſpirits of wine, of refins; ſpirit of vinegar, of pearls, 
corals, &c. 

Sea-talt is found the proper di//-lvent of gold. This, in 
almoſt any form, whetner as a fluid, or a ſolid, or a 
ſpirit, does the buſineſs: accordingly, this is a baſis, or 
tundamental ingredient, of aqua regia. 

Sonitre is the proper dif/ſolvent of filver, and has that ef- 
fect, in whatever form it is applied: and, accordingly, 
it is the baſis of aqua forts. 

Spirit of nitre, added to that of ſea-ſalt, makes it due 
gold the better: but ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, added to ſpirit of 
nitte, diſables it from having any effect on ſilver. Yet 
M. Homberg furviſhes an inſtance of a diſſolution of 
ſilver made by the dr//elvent of gold. An aqua regia may 
be compoſed of ſpirit of ſalt, and ſpirit of nitre, only in 
ſuch ſmall quantity each, that they may float ſeparately 
in a third liquor, and not meet often enough to unite, at 


eaſt not in any quantity. This water may be made fo 


weak a3 not to due, gold, but only extract a flight yel- 
low tincture from it, that ſcarce takes off any thing of 
the weight of the metal: nor will it difolve ſilver, as 
being too weak; fo that both metals are ſafe from it. 
But this aqra 12976, after it has diſſolved gold as far as it 


can do; that is, after it has extracted a yellowiſh tinc- 


ture from it, is (till in a condition to d://olve ſilvet. 

Enis phenomenon Mr. Homberg accounts ſor hence: 
that ſpirit of falt, whether alone, or joined with ſpirit 
of nitre, being employed in keeping thoſe few particles 
of gold diele, will not meddle with the ſilver: which, 
by this means, receiving the impreſſion of the greater 
quantity of ſpirit of nitre alone, is 4ifſolved thereby. But 
the experiment cannot be inverted, 1, e. aqua regia Can- 
not begin with di/ſelving filver lightly firſt, and after- 
wards diſſalve gold; becauſe ſpirrt of nitre does not hin- 
der ſpirit of ſalt from acting on gold, as ſpirit of ſalt does 
ſpirit of nitre ſrom acting on ſilver. | 
ID, galvents are uſually called by the chemiſts, men/iruums. 


DizS50L,VENT, Univerſal, See ALCAHEST, 


DISSOLUTION, in Chemiſtry, Pharmacy, and Phyſics, a 


DIS 


diſcontinuation, or analyſis, of the ſtructure of a mixed 
body; whereby, what was one, and contiguous, is di- 
vided into little parts, either homogeneous, or hetcroge- 
neous. See ANALYS1s, and Div1s10N. 

Diſſolution, then, is a general name for all reduQions of 
concrete bodies into their ſmalleſt parts, without any re- 
gard either to ſolidity or fluidity : though, in the uſual 


| acceptation of the word among authors, it is reſtrained 


to the reduction of ſolid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity, by 
the action of ſome fluid MENSTRUUM or dz//olvent ; in 
which caſe an union is formed between the integrant 
parts of one body, and thoſe of another of a different na- 
ture; ſo that it is nothing elſe than an act of comMB1NA- 


T1ON : this is more properly expreſſed by s0LUT10N, as 


a branch of diſſolution. 

According to the opinion of F. Tertius de Lanis, adopted 
by the learned Boethaave, in his Chemiſtry, the power, 
or faculty, of diſſolving, is lodged in fire alone. R 
Other fluids, commonly ſuppoſed diſlolvents, only pro- 
duce their effect by means of the fery ſpicula they a- 
bound with. Even air, which is judged a powerfu} 
menſtruum, owes all its force to the rays of light dit- 
fuſed therein, 

Sir Ifaac newton accounts for all Mutiems, and the ſe— 
veral phenomena thereof from the great principle of at- 
traction; and, in eftefts the phenomena ot difſoluticn 
furniſh a great part of the arguments and conſiderations, 
whereby he proves the reality of that Principle. 

A ſpecimen of that great author's way of philoſophiſing 
on the ſubject of diſſlutian, take as follows: 

When alt of tartar diſſolves by lying in a moiſt place, is 
not this done by an attraction between the particles of the 
ſalt of tartar, and thoſe of the water which float in the 
air in form of. vapours? And why does not common 
ſalt, or ſaltperre, or vitriol, do the like, but for want of 
ſuch an attraQtion? And when %u fortzs, or ſpirit of 
vitriol, poured on fſtcel filings, diſſolves the filings, with 
a great heat and cbullition, is not this heat and ebvilinon 
eſfected by a violent motion of the parte? And does not 
that motion argve, that the acid parts of the liquor ruſh 
towards the parts of the metal with violence, and run 
forcibly into its potes; till getting between the outer=- 
moſt particles and the main muſs of metal, they looſen 
them therefrom, and ſet them at liberty to float off into 
the water? When a ſolution of iron, in aqua fertis, dil- 
ſolves lapis calaminaris, and lets go the iron; or a ſolution 
of copper diſſolves iron immerſcd in it, and lets go the 
copper; or a ſolution of mercury in aqua fortre, poured 
on iron, copper, tin, or lead, diſſolves the metal, and 
lets go the mercury ; does not this argue, that the acid 
particles of the agua forts are attracted more ſtrongly by 
the /aprs calaminaris, than by iron; by iron, than by cop- 
per; by copper than by filver; and by iron, copper, 
tin, and lead, than by mercury? And is it not for the 
ſame reaſon, that iron requires more agua fortrs to dil- 
folve it, than copper; and copper, more than the other 
metals; and that of all metals, iron is diſlolved moſt ca- 
fly, and is moſt apt to ruſt ; and next aſter iron, copper? 
When aqua fortis diſſolves ſilver, and not gold; and agua 
regia diſſolves gold, and not ſilver; may it not be faid, 
that aqua fort:s is ſubtile enough to penetrate the pores of 
gold as well as of ſilver, but it wants the attractive force 
to give it entrance; and the ſame of agua regia, and ſil- 
ver? And when metals are diſſolved in acid menſtruums, 
and the acids, in conjunction with the metal, act aſter a 
different manner; ſo as that the taſte of the compound 
is milder than that of the ſimples, and ſometimes a tweet 
one; is it not becauſe the acids adhere to the metallic 
particles, and thereby loſe much of their activity? And 
if the acid be in too ſmall a proportion to make the com- 
pound diſſoluble in water; will it ror, by adhering 
ſtrongly to the metal, become unactive, and loſe its 
taſte ; and the compoundabecome a taſlejeſs earth ? For 


ſuch things as are not diſſoluble by the moiſture of the 


tongue are inſipid. Newt, Opt. in Calce. 

Dr. Friend gives us a mechanical account of d://elution, 
in the inſtance of ſalt diflolved in water which is the 
moſt ſimple operation that falls under this head, This 
motion he aſcribes to that attractive force, which is ſo 
very extenſive in natural phileſophy, that there is no 
kind of mattcr but what is under its influence. It ma 
be obſerved, he ſays, that the corpuſcles cf falts, which 
are the moſt imple of any, are withal very minute, and, 
for their bulk, very folid; and therefore they exert a 
very ſtrong attractive force, which, cateris paribus, Is 
proportional to the quantity of matter. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that the particles of water are more ſtrongly at- 
tracted by the ſaline particles than tliey are by one an- 


other: the particles of water, therefore, cohering but 


looſely, and being ealily mioveable, approach the cor- 
puſcles of ſalts, aud run, ag it were, into their embraces ; 
and the motion of them is quicker, or flower, according 
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ts their leſs or greater diſtances; the attractive force, in 
all bodies, being ſtrongeſt at the point of contact. 
Therefore, if ſalt be thrown into the middle of a diſh 
full of water, we ſhall find the aqueous particles, which 
are in the middle of the diſh, ſharp and pungent to 
the taſte; but the water upon the ſides of the veſſel al- 
moſt inſipid: ſo that, when ſuch a motion once ariſes, 
the aqueous particles are carried with the ſame force to- 
ward the ſalts z and the moment of them is to be eſti- 
mated from the ratio of their weight, and celerity con 
junctly. By the force of this impulſe, they open to 
themſelves a paſſage into the pores of the ſalts, which 
are very numerous, and, at length, they ſo break, and 
divide its texture, that all coheſion of the parts is de- 
ſtroyed : hereupon, being ſeparated and removed to a 
convenient diſtance from one another, they are diſperſed, 
and float here and there about the water. 
M. Geoffroy furniſhes ſome curious experiments on cold 
diſſolutions : it is nothing ſurpriſing, that a ſimple diſſolu- 
tion ſhould be cold ; that common water, for inſtance, 
wherein ſea-ſalt, or ſal ammoniac, or vitriol, has been 
caſt, ſhould become the colder by the mixture of ſuch 
ſalts ; it being obvious, that the ſalts, being of them- 
ſelves deſtitute of motion, and coming to ſhare that 
which the fluidity gives the. water, muſt diminiſh it, 
when they become intimately mixed therewith by 4:/ſolu- 
tion; and it is generally agreed, among philoſophers, 
that heat is a motion, and cold a ceſſation, or, at leaſt, 
a diminution of motion. 93 2 
Vet, notwithſtanding this general principle, it is no 
great wonder all diſſolutions are not cold, as thoſe are of 
all volatile alkalis in common water: but that ſome are 
hot, as thoſe of all fixed alkalis. This difference may 
be accounted for hence, that all fixed alkalis having 
been calcined by a vehement fire, they have impriſoned 
and retained in the pores ſome of the particles thereot. 
But it is ſurpriſing, that difſslutions, accompanied with 
fermentation, &c. where the matters boil and ſwell, 
and that with a great- noiſe, ſhould be cold, and make 
the thermometer fall, when emerged therein. f 
This coldneſs, with ſo conſiderable an augmentation of 
motion, is ſomewhat extraordinary, But this is not all; 
for of theſe cold fermentations, there are ſome that 
emit hot vapours. Thus it is with a mixture of oil of 
vitriol, and ſal ammoniac; for a thermometer being 
plunged in the mixture, and another a little higher, to 
receive only the fumes thereof ; the firſt thermometer 
is ſeen to fall very haſtily, through the coldneſs of the 
ſermentation ; and the latter to riſe, through the heat 
of the vapours. M. Geoffroy adds an experiment, ſhew- 
ing that cold water is rendered ſtill colder, for a few 
moments, by throwing a large quantity of live coals 
therein. : 

D1$s$0LUTI1ON of metals, &c. by fire, is particularly called 
uſions 

W of the blood, is an affection of that humour, 
directly oppoſite to coagulation. 
The diſſolution is ſuch a comminution of the fibrous parts 
of the blood, as indiſpoſes it for that ſeparation of the 
craſſamentum from the ſerous part, which always enſues 
in healthy blood, on its cooling out of the body. a 
This diſſolution is frequently the conſequence of malig- 
nant and peſtilential fevers, and ſhews itſelf in petechiz, 
or purple ſpots ; alſo of certain poiſons, particularly the 
bites of venemous beaſts, &c. 

Dis$0LUT1ON of parliament, See PARLIAMENT. 

DISSON ANCE, or D1iscorD, in Muſic, a falſe conſo- 

nance or concord, #5 
A diſſonance is properly the reſult of a mixture, or meet- 
ing, of two ſounds, which ate diſagreeable to the ear: 
ſuch are ditanes, tritones, falſe fifth, redundant fourth, ſe- 
venth, & c. 
Diſſonances are ſometimes uſed in muſic, and have a 
ow effect therein, though it be only occaſionally. See 

1SCORD, | 

DISSY LLABLE, a word of two ſyllables, as fortune, 
lament, &c. 
The ſpondee, trochee, iambus, and pyrrhichius, are 
a: /Iyllabic feet. See SPONDEE, &C. 

DIS AF, an inſtrument about which flax is tied, in or- 
der to the ſpinning of it. | 

D:isTAFE-thi/tle, a name ſometimes given to the atradylis 
oi authors. See THISTLE. - 

DISTANCE, properly denotes the ſhorteſt line between 
two points, objects, &c. 
Diſtance, according to an ingenious author, cannot of 
itlelf and immediately be ſeen. For diſtance being a line 
directed endwiſe to the eye, it projects only one point in 
the fund of the eye, which point remains +nvariably the 


ſame, whether the diſtance be longer or ſhorter. Dr. 


Berkeley, Eſſay on Viſion, 


A late eminent mathematician obſerves, that the di/lance 
Vor. II. Ne gg. 


| * * 
* * 


. DIS 
here ſpoken of is di/lance from the eye; and that what 
is ſaid of it muſt not be applied to diſtance in general. 
The apparent di/tance of two ſtars is capable of the ſame 
variations as any other quantity or magnitude. Viſible 
magnitudes conſiſt of parts into which they may be re- 
ſulved, as well as tangible magnitudes ; and the propor- 
tions of the former may be aſſigned, as well as thoſe of 
the latter: ſo that it is going too far to tell us, that vi- 
ſible magnitudes are no more to be accounted the ob- 
ject of geometry than words, and that the ideas of 
2 and things placed at a di/tance, are not, ſtrictly 
peaking, the object of ſight, and are not otherwiſe per- 
ceived by the eye than by the car. Mr. Maclaurin, in 
his account of br Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries, p. 225. 
The word is alſq uſed figuratively for an interval, not 
only in reſpect of place, but alſo of time, or quality. 
Thus, we ſay the difance of the creation of the world 
from the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt, is upwards of ſour 
thouſand years : the dance between the Creator and 
creature 1s infinite. | 
For the diviſion of Dis r ANCEs, or the manner wherein we 
come by the idea of dance in objects, ſee VISIBLE. 
DisTANCE, in A/{ronomy. The diſlance of the ſun, planets, 
and comets, is found from their PARALLAX. 
The proportional or relative di/?ances of the planets are 
deduced with great exactneſs from the theory of gravity : 
for Kepler has long ſince diſcovered that the ſquares of 
their periodical times are as the cubes of their di/lances. 
Epit. Aſtron. lib. iv. See alſo Greg. Aſt. book i. 
prop. 40. If we, therefore, ſuppoſe the mean a1/tance 
of the earth from the ſun to be 100000, we ſhall obtain 
by the preceding analogy, from the periodical times 


which are known, the relative 4/?ances of the other 
planets : thus, 


The periodical revolution to the ſame fixed ſtar in days 

and decimal parts of a day. 

Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. 
87,9692 224,6176 365,2564 686,785 4332,514 10759,275 
Relative mean diflances from the Sun. 

38710 72333 100000 152369 520096 954006 
In order to find the real dance of the earth, and for an 
account of the real diſtances of the other planets, ſee 
PARALLAX and PLANETS. 

For the di/tances of the ſecondary planets from the centres 
of their reſpective primaries, ſee SATELLITES. 

That of the fixed ſtars, as having no ſenſible parallax, 
we can do little more than gueſs at. : 
Dr. Hooke, by exact obſervation with a teleſcope of ſix- 
teen feet, perpendicularly placed, firſt diſcovered, that 
the diſtances of the ſtars from the zenith is not the ſame 
at all times of the year : particularly the bright ſtar in 
the Dragon's- Head he found twenty-ſeven or thirty ſe- 
conds nearer the zenith of Greſham college, in the win- 
ter ſolſtice than the ſummer: and, after him, Mr. 
Flamſteed obſerved the like variations in the pole-ſtar, 
See LIGHT. 

D1STANCE of the ſun from the moon's node, or apocee, is an 
arch of the ecliptic intercepted between the ſun's true 
place, and the moon's node, or apogee. See Nope. 

D1STANCE, Curtate. See CURTATE. 

DisTANCE of the baſtions, in Fortification, is the ſide of the 
exterior polygon. | 

DisSTANCES, in Geometry, are meaſured by the chain, de- 
cempeda, and the like. See CHAIN, &c. 

DisTANCES, Lnacceſſible, are found by taking bearings 
thereto from the two extremes of a line, whoſe length is 
given. See PLAIN-TABLE, THEODOLITE, &c. 

D1STANCE, in Geography, is the arch of a great circle in- 
terſeted between two places. 

To find the diſtance of two places A and B (Tab. Geogr. 
fig. 4+), far remote ftom each other. Aſſume two ſta— 
tions, C and D, from which both the places A and B 
may be ſeen; and with a proper inſtrument find the an- 
gles ADC, CDB, ACD, and DCB; and meaſure 
the diſtance CD. | 

Then in the triangle A CD we have two angles given, 
ACD and ADC, together with a ſide; from which, 
by an eaſy rule in trigonometry, delivered under the ar- 
ticle TRIANGLE, we find A D. 

So alſo, in the triangle CD B, the baſe DC, and the 
angles at the ſame, being given; DB is found. 

Laſtly, in the triangle ADB, having the ſides AD 
and D B, together with the included angle ADB; the 
diſtance required, A B, is found by the rules given for 
the reſolution of triangles. | 

The height of a remote object being known, to find its 
diſtance, when the eye firſt deſcries it; and, again, the 
height of the eye being given, to find the dance to 
which the eye can reach on the ſurfa@ of the ſea, or 


land. Add the height of 4 eye AB (fg. 9.) to the 
2 


mi- 


| 


DIS 


ſemidiameter of the earth B C, by which you have | 
AC; and ſince in the*reQtangled triangle ADC the ſides 
AC and DC e the angle DCA is found by 


the common rule for reſolution of triangles, the quan- 
tity of which angle forms the arch DB; which arch, 
converted into feet, or the like, gives the diſlance re- 
quired. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the height of the eye AB five feet, 


which is ſomewhat leſs than in a man of ordinary ſta- 


ture; ſince BC is 19695539, AC will be 19595544 


and the angle D A B will be found 89 57 43“: conſe- 
quently DC B, or the arch D B, is 2117“, or 137”; 
and thereſote, ſince 19, or 3500”, make 343752 Paris 
feet, DB is 13081; feet. 

After the fame manner we find the diſtance DB, to 
which an object of a given altitude A B may be ſeen; 
aud, conſequently, we know what diſtance we are off 
from an object of a given altitude, when we firſt diſco- 
ver the top thereof. Ses Hor1zon, 

DisTANCE, Apparent, in Optics, that diſtance which we 
judge an object to be from us when ſeen afar off, being 
commonly very different from the true d:Fance z becauſe 
we ate apt to think that all very remote objects, whoſe 
parts cannot well be diſtinguiſhed, and which have no 
other object in view near them, to be at the ſame di- 
lance from us, though perhaps the one is thouſands of 
miles nearer than the other, as is the caſe with regard 
to the ſun and moon. 

M. De la Hire enumerates five circumſtances, which 
aſſiſt us in judging*of the di/tarce of objects; viz. their 
apparent magnitude, the ſtrength of the colouring, the 
direQion of the two eves, the parallax of the objects, 
and the diſtinctneſs of their ſmall parts. Dr. Smith 
maintains, that we judge of d/{ance principally, or ſolely, 
by the apparent magnitude of objects; and concludes 
univerſally, that the apparent diſlance of an object ſeen in 
a glaſs, is to its afp nt diſtance ſeen by the naked ce, as 
the apparent magnitude to the naked eye is to its appa- 
rent magnitude in the glaſs: but Alhazen long ſince ob- 
ſerved, that we do not judge of di/fance merely by the 
angle under which objects are ſeen 3 and Mr. Robins 
clearly ſhews the hypotheſis of Dr. Smith to be contrary 
to fact, in the moſt common and ſimple caſes. Thus, if 
a double convex glaſs be held upright before ſome lumi- 
nous object, as a candle, there will be ſeen two images, 
one erect, and the other inverted : the firſt is made im- 
ply by reflection from the neareſt ſurface ; the ſecond, by 
reflection from the farther ſurface, the rays undergoing 
a refraction from the firſt ſurſace both before and aſter 
the reflection. 1f this glaſs has not too ſhort a focal 4. 
ftance, when it is held near the object, the inverted image 
will appear larger than the other, and alſo nearer ; but 
if the glaſs be carried off from the object, though the eye 
remain as near to it as before, the inverted image will be 
diminiſhed fo much faſter than the other, that it will, at 
length, appear very much leſs than it, but flill nearer. 
Here, ſays Mr. Robins, two images of the ſame object 
are ſeen under one view, and their apparent diſlunces im- 
mediately compared; and it is evident that thoſe di- 
| /lances have no neceſſary connexion with the apparent 
magnitude. 'This experiment may be made {till more 
convincing, by ſticking a piece ot paper on the middle 
of the lens, and viewing it through a ſhort tube. He 
obſerves farther, that the apparent magnitude of very 
diſtant objects, is neither determined by the magnitude 
of the angle only under which they are ſeen, nor is the 
exact proportion of that angle compared with their true 
diſtance, but is compounded alſo with a deception con- 
cerning the di/tance; ſo that if we had no idea of differ- 
* ence in the di/tance of objeAs, each would appear in 
magnitude proportional to the angle under which it was 
ſeen ; and if our apprehenſion of the diſtance was always 
juſt, our idea of their magnitude would be, in all 4i. 


{lances, unvaried; but in proportion as we err in our con- 


ception of their diſtance, the greater angle ſuggeſts a 
greater magnitude, By not attending to this compound 
effect, Mr. Robins apprchends that Dr. Smith was led 
into his miſtake. 

Montucla alſo, without being appriſed of what Mr. 
Robins had written, made ſimilar objections to the hy- 
pothelis of Dr. Smith. Dr. Porterfield has made ſeveral 
remarks on the five methods of judging concerning the 
diſtance of objects above recited from M. De la Hire; 
and he has added to them, the conformation of each eye. 
See Circle of Diss1PATION. This, he ſays, can be of no 
ule to us, with reſpeCt to objects that are placed without 
the limits of diſtinct viſion. But the greater or leſs con- 
ſuſion with which the object appears, as it is more or 
lels removed from thoſe limits, will aſſiſt the mind in 
judging of its | go the more confuſed it appears, the 
farther will it' be deemed. However, this confuſion 
bath its limits; for when an object is placed at a certain 
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diflarce from the eye, to which the breadth of the pupil 
bears no ſenſible proportion, the rays proceeding from a 
point in the object may be conſidered as parallel ; in 
which caſe, the picture on the retina will not be fen- 
fibly more confuſed, though the object be removed to a 
much greater di//ance. The moſt univerſal, and often 
the moſt ſure means of judging of the di/7ance of objects, 
he ſays, is the angle made by the optic axes: our two 
eyes are like two different ſtations, by the aſſiſtance of 
which diſtances are taken; and this is the reaſon why 
thoſe perſons who have loſt the ſight of one eye, ſo fre- 
quently miſs their mark in pouring liquor into a glaſs, 
ſnufling a candle, and ſuch other actions as require that 
the di/tance be exactly diſtinguiſhed. With reſpect to 
the method of judging by the apparent magnitude of ob- 
jets, he obſerves, that this can only ſerve, when we 
are otherwiſe acquainted with their real magnitude. 
Thus he accounts for the deception to which we are lia- 
ble in eſtimating diſtances, by any extraordinary mag- 
nitudes that terminate chem; as, in travelling towards a 
large city, caſtle, or cathedral, we fancy them to be 
nearer than they really are. Hence allo animals and 
ſmall objects ſeen in a valley, contiguous to large moun— 

- tains, or on the top of a high mountain or building, ap- 
pear exceeding ſmall. Dr. Turin accounts for the lalt re- 
cited phenomenon, by obſerving that we have no diſ- 
tinCt idea of di/tance in that oblique direction, and there- 

fore judge of them merely by their pictures on the cye. 

De. Porter field obſerves, with reſpect to the ſtrengih of 
colouring of different objects, that if we are aſſured they 
are of a hmilar colour, and one appears more bright and 
lively than the other, we judge the brighter object to be 
the nearer. When the ſmall parts of objects appear 
confuſed, or do not appear at all, we judge that they are 
at a great di/?ance, and vice verſaz becaule the image of 
any object, or part of an object, diminiſhes as the 4. 
lance of it increaſes. Finally, we judge cf the di/Zance of 
objects by the number of intervening vodies, whereby it 
is divided into ſeparate and diſtinct parts; and the more 
this is the caſe, the greater will the di/tance appear. 
I hus, diſances upon uneven ſurfaces appear leis than 
upon a plane, becauſe the inequalities do not appear, 
and the whole epparent diſtance is diminiſhed by the parts 
that do not appear in it: and thus the banks of a river 
appear contiguous to a diſtant eye, when the river is 
low and not ſeep. Accidens de la Vue, p. 358. 
Smith's Optics, vol. i. p. 52. and Rem. p. 51. Nobis 
Tracts, vol. ii. p. 230, 247, 251. Porterſield on the 
Eye, vol. i. p. 10s. vol. ii. p. 387, &c. See Prieſtley's 
Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 205, and p. 689, &c. See VisIBLE. 

DisTANCE, in Navigation, 1s the number of miles, or 
leagues, that a ſhip has ſailed from any point. Sce 
SAILING. 

DisTANCE, Line of, in Perſpefive, is a right line drawn 
from the eye to the principal point. Such is the line 
OF (Tab. Perſpective, fig. 12.), drawn between the eye 
O, and the principal point F. 

This, as it is perpendicular to the plane, or table, can 
only be the di/tance from the eye to the table. 

DisTANCE, Point of, in Perſpective, is a point in the hori- 
zontal line at ſuch diſtance from the principal point, as is 
that of be eye _ ſame. 

Such are the points P and Tab. Perſpedtive, fe. 12. 
in the horizontal line TY Sk * * 2 


principal point F, is equal to that of the eye from the 
ſame F. | 


DISTASTE, or Discus, a loſs of appetite, or an aver- 
ſion, or rTepugnance, to foods which are commonly 
eaten. e 
Diſtaſie is held, by phyſicians, one of the principal diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach. It ariſes from a want of ſenſa- 
tion in the upper orifice of the ventricle, which may be 
occaſioned various ways: as by a too great abundance 
of food ; thick, heavy bumours in the ſtomach ; fat, 
viſcid aliment z obſtructions of the lacteals, ſuppreſſions 
of the uſual evacuations ; intermiſſions of the ordinary 
exerciſes, a defect of the nerves, in having their natual 
faculty aboliſhed, or ſuſpended as in a lethargy, and 
apoplexy ; and, according to Sylvius, by a groſs viſcid 
ſaliva, or a thick bile, aſcending out of the ſmall guts 
into the ſtomach. 

DISTEMPER, in Medicine. See DisE as. 

D1sTEMPER is allo uſed in Painting, for the working ap 
of colours with ſomething elſe beſides bare water, or 

oil. 

If the colours be prepared with the former of theſe, 

that kind of painting is called limning; and if with oil, it 

is called painting in oil; or ſimply painting. 

If the colours be mixed with ſize, whites of eggs, or any 

ſuch preyer glutinous, or unctuous ſubſtance, and not 

with oil, they then ſay, it is done in di/temper ; as thoſe 
of the admirable cartoons, formerly at Hampton court. 
The 
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The beſt method of compounding the colours with the 
vehicles, is to mix the ſize in water; then to levigate 
the colours in part of it, and afterwards to put each kind 
into a proper pot, adding as much more of the melted 
ſize as will bring it to a due conſiſtence, and mixing the 
whole well together in the pot, with a proper bruth or 
wooden ſpatula, Warm water may be atterwards added, 
if neceſſary, for grinding the colours, or. for working. 
The pots muſt be tied with bladders, - This method of 
painting is chiefly confined to ſcenes, and groſſer works, 
where the effect depends more upon the perſpective art, 
and oppoſition of the colours, than on their brightneſs. 


DISTENSION, the act of ſtretching a thing; alſo a ſtate 


of a thing violently ſtretched, and diſtended, See 
TENSION. 


DisTENSION, Diſfenſio, Alaragis, in the Ancient Muſic, 


was uſed for the differences of ſound with relation to 
acute and grave, Wallis's Append. ad Piolem. Harm. 
97 184. | TY 
Nature, in this reſpect, ſtrictly ſpeaking, aſſigns no limits. 

zut with regard to our uſe, the ancient muſicians held, 
that the nature of what ſounded and alſo of what was 
to judge, that is, the human ear, was to be conſidered : 
for, neither the human voice, nor even any inſtrument, 
can give intervals or diſenſians immenſely great or ſmall, 
nor could the ear judge of ſuch. Ariltoxenus fixes the 
leaſt interval or 4:/{er/con in practice, to the dies enhar- 
monica. As to the greateſt, he thinks it does not exceed 
two octaves, and arch, or a fifth, if we conlider any 
human voice, or three octaves, if we conſider one and 
the ſame inſtrument. He does not deny that the extent 
of the voice, conſidered in different ſubjects, as in men 
and children, may go even beyond four octaves. Aril- 
toxen. p. 21. edit. Meibom. 


DIS TI CH, Air:xov, a couplet of verſes; or a piece of 


oetry, the ſenſe whereof is comprchended in two lines. 

here are excellent morals in Cato's Di . Sec Vigneul 
de Marville on the Diſtichs of Cato, tom. i. p. 54, 55- 
Hexameter and pentameter verles, otherwiſe called ele- 
giacs, are Aiſpoled in diſuchs. 


DITICHIASIS, in Medicine, a diſorder of the eye-lids ; 


wherein, inſtead of one, they have two rows ot cilia, 
or hairs. 

The word is formed of 3g, twice, and Nee, or Foo, 
erder, rank, 

In the ditichiaſis, over the common and natural hairs, 
there grows another extraordinary row, which frequently 
eradicates, and tears up the former; and, pricking the 
membrane immediately inveſting the eye, occaſions 
pain, and draws defluxion upon it. 

It is cured by plucking up the ſecond rows of hairs 


with nippers, and cauterifing the pores out of which they 
iſſued. 


DISTICHOUS Stalk, in Botany. See STALK. 
DISTILLATION, or DESsTILLATION, in Chemiſtry and 


Pharmacy, the art, or act, of ſeparating, or drawing oil 
the ſpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous, or ſaline parts of 
a mixed body from the groſſer and more terreſtrial parts, 


| 


by means of fire; and collecting and condenſing them 


again by cold. 

The uſe of diſiillation is very great; it being by means 
hereof that waters, ſpirits, eflences, and extracts, are 
chiefly made. 

Dijtillation is uſually performed by means of fire raiſed 
to a greater or leſſer degree, as circumltances require, 
'The fire is either applied immediately to the veſſels 
wherein the matters are to be diſtiiled; or it is applied 
mediately, by means of water, ſand, iron hlings, &c. 
Theſe different methods of applying the fire, are called 
baths, balnea; balneum Muriæ, or mais; balneum arenoſum, 
Xe. They are alſo called heats z as fand-heat, water- 
heat, &c. 

Di/lillation is twofold : 1. Per aſcenſum, by aſcent ; when 
the matter to be dijti//ed is above the fire, and the ſpirit, 
or other prineiple, is raiſed from it. 

2. Per deſcenſum, by deſceut; when the matter which is 
to be aii is below the fire, and the vapour drawn 
trom it is precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel. 
Diſtillation by aſcent is either right, or obligue. 


DisTiLLATION, Right, is performed with a common 


ALEMBIC, Or cucurbit; wherein the liquor is raiſed, 
and defcends again, in form af drops, into a receiver. 
his is chiefly uſed when the texture of the body is ſuch 
as allows of an aſcent, as in vegetables. 


DiSTIL LATION, Ob/ique, is performed ſideways, and in 


crooked veſſels, as KETORTS. This has been called di- 
tillation per latus. Its uſe is, for ſuch bodies as conſiſt of 
heavier particles, and which cannot be raiſed without a 
ttrong impulſe, nor even by the ſtrongeſt, ſo high as the 
top of the alembic z of which kind are almoſt all mine- 
rals and metals. 


Mr.. Woulfe, F R., S. has contrived an apparatus for| 


C7 
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diſtilling a variety of ſubſtances, by which the fumes of 


vapours, that uſually eſcape in the ordinary method of 


diſtillation, and are often injurious to the lungs, are con- 
denſed by paſling into water, or ſome other fluid. See 
Tab. Chemical Veſſels, fig. 5. A is a retort, in the room 
of which may be ſubſtituted, on ſome occaſions, an iron 
pot, with a ſtone-ware head, having its neck inferted into 
the receiver. B is a receiver into the neck of which 
that of the retort is inſerted ; this has a ſpout at its bot- 
tom, through which the diſtilled liquor pales into the 
bottle C, and an opening in the ſide at D, into which 
one end of a tube, Hep at right angles, is inſerted : the 
other end of the tube paſles into a veſte! II. open at both 
ends, having its lower opening cloſed with a glaſs ſtop- 
ple. Through the upper mouth of the veſſel H, one 
end of another tube JI, bent twice at right angles, paſſes, 
while the other end is inſerted into a bottle F, and im- 
merſed in the water or other fluid contained in that 
bottle. The crooked tubes are fitted into the mouth of 
the veſſel H, by means of a cock, in which are two ſemi- 
circular notches, through which the tubes paſs, and by 
lute. The tube which paſſes into the bottle F is fitted 
into its mouth by means of a cock, with a ſemicifcular 
notch, but without lute. The vapour that is raiſed from 
the ſubſtance expoſed to heat in the retort, paſſes into 
the receiver B, where part of it is condenſed, and flows 
into the bottle C, while the teſt of it paſſes through the 
tube at D into the veſſel H. From this vefſel the va- 
pour that remains ſtill uncondenſed paſſis through the 
crooked tube I into the water contained in the bottle F, 
by which it is all condenfed excepting ſome elaſtic air, 
which is extricated in almoſt all tit, . This elaſtic 
air riſes through the water, and eſcapes at the ſemicircu- 
lar notch of the cock in the mouth of the veel, which 
on this account is not accurately cloſed with lute. In 
molt diſliſlutian, à quantity of air is abſorbed at diſferent 
times during the pioceſs; and in this caſe the external 
air will preſs on the liquor in the bottle F, and force it 
through the tube I, into the veſſel H, from which it may 
be taken by opening the {topple L. The uſe of the veſ- 
ſel H is to receive the liquor that may be thus raiſed 
from the bettle F, and to prevent it from paſling into the 
receiver B, and from thence into the bottle C, where it 
might ſpoil the diſtilled liquor. By di/tilling 12 lb. of 
Britiſh {al ammoniac with 26 lb. of quick-lime and two 
gallons of water, Mr. Woulfe obtained 81 ib. of volatile 
alkaline ſpirit, ſtrong enough to make eau de luce, which 
was collected in the bottle joined to the receiver; and 
on adding two other gallons of water, he obtained 7 1b. 
of weak volatile ſpirit. Two ſtone gallon bottles, with 
three quarts of water in each, were ſucceſſively made 
ule of to condenſe the vapour; as the one was heated 
by the fumes, the other was ſubſtituted in its room; 
and by the condenſed vapour, the fix quarts acquired an 
increale of 24 lb. in weight: and it appeared from ex- 
periments made with a view to compare the ſtrength of 
the alkali thus condenſed by water with that of the 
{tcongeit alkaline liquor firſt obtained, that a pound of 
the former was to a pound of the latter as 140 to 763 ſo 
that the quantity ſaved was nearly equal to 5 lb. of vola- 
tile alkali, which would have been loſt by the common 
method of diſtillatioan. Mr. Woulfe obſerved a Gngular 
difference betwixt the alkaline liquor collected in the 
bottle joined to the receiver, and that condenſed by the 
water in the bottle F; a conſiderable heat was excited by 
mixing the latter with the vitriolic acid, whereas there 
was no heat in a mixture of the former with the ſame 
acid. | 

Mr. Woulfe likewiſe diſtilled 14 lb. of common falt with 
an equal quantity of oil of vitriol, diluted with 7 lb. of 
water; and collected 9 Ib. 54 oz. of ſpirit of falt in the 
bottle C, and 6 1b, 124 0z. of the ſame ſpirit condenſed 
in ſix quarts of water in the bottle F; and the reſiduum 
weighed 18 lb. 6 0z. ſo that there was a loſs of 8 oz. 
or th of the whole, moſt of which was probably elaſtic 
air. The ſtrength of the acid condenſed in water was 


found to be to the ſtrength of that colleQed in the bottle 


C, as 200 to 109; fo that the 6 Ib. 124 oz. of the 
former is equal to near 13 lb. 1 o. of the latter; and 
ſo much was ſaved by this method of di/{illation. 

He obſerves, that the flower the di/tillation was con- 
ducted, the more concentrated were the acid vapours 
condenſed in water : and that the moſt concentrated 
portion of the acid of ſea falt is the molt volatile; and 
that in ſtrength it is to the vitriolic acid, whole ſpecific 
gravity was to that of water as 24 to 13, in the propor- 
tion of 444 to 31: and moreover that the vapour of 
ſpirit of ſalt condenſed in water contained no vitriolic 
acid, though the ſpirit collected in the botile C contained 
ſome of that acid. Mr. Woulfe formed a marine 
* THER, by applying the vapour of rectified ſpirit of 


wine to this very concentrated vapour of ſpirit of falt, 
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and condenſing the combined vapours in ſpirit of wine. 
The procels for this purpoſe was briefly as follows : the 
necks of two retorts, one of which contained the ſpirit 
of wine, and the other the ſea-ſalt and vitriolic acid, 
from which the marine acid was to be diſtilled, opened 
into one receiver, where the vapours meet; from this 
receiver the vapours paſſed through a tube into ſpirit of 
wine contained in a bottle; and thoſe which were not 
there condenſed, paſſed through another tube into ſpirit 
of wine contained in a ſecond bottle. By a farther d:/- 
tillation and cohobation, with flaked lime, of the ſeveral 
liquors collected in the receiver, and in the ſpirit of wine 
in which the vapours were condenſed, a very ſubtle 
penetrating ther was produced. The apparatus for this 
purpoſe is repreſented in fig. 8. Bis a glaſs tubulated 
retort, coated with loam up to B, and placed in the 
furnace A: Dis another tubulated retort fixed in a 
veſſel with ſand in the furnace C. E is a ſtone veſlel, 
in which the vapours of B and D are combined toge- 
ther; F is the bottle for receiving the liquor which 
diſtils; G is a tube about three quarters of an inch bore 
fitted to E, and H a crooked pipe about a quarter of an 
inch bore; Land K are glaſs veſſels containing ſpirit of 
wine, and L is a crooked glaſs tube. 

Mr. Woulfe apprehends that his method of condenfation 
may be applied to the diſtillation of vitriolic acid, to the 


rectiſication of phoſphorus, the vapours of both which 
ſubſtances ſhould be condenſed by means of water; to 


the reCtification or di/{i//ation of vitriolic æther, the va- 
pours of which ſhould be condenſed in ſpirit of wine; 
and to many other di/{il/ations. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ivii. 
for 1767. art. 500. Dict. Chem. vol. iii. ad fin. 

DisTiLL&T1ON by deſcent, is where the fire is applied on 


the top, and all around the veſſel, whoſe orifice is at the 


bottom; and, conſequently, the vapour not being able 
to riſe upwards, it is forced to precipitate, and diſtil 
down to the bottom. This method of di/fiillation has 
many faults, is abſolutely unneceſſary, and is entirely 
negleQed, 

There is a ſecond kind of diſtillation by defcent, called 
per deliquium ; which is a natural liquefying, or reſolv- 
ing, of ſalts into a liquor, by means of moiſture. 

In the reſolution of fimples, an excellent method to pre- 
ſerve their virtues is, in lieu of fire, or any other foreign 
heat, which might alter or deſtroy theſe virtues, to 
make uſe of the heat of a dunghil made of putrefied 
herbs. 

The proceſs and meaſures of di//illation are very different, 
according to the different ſubjects to be diſtilled, Care 
ſhould be taken that no greater heat is applied than is 
juſt neceſſary to raiſe the ſubſtances to be diſtilled : this 
1s proper, both ſor the ſucceſs of the operation, and for 
preventing the breaking of the veſſels. 

Acid ſpirits are uſually drawn into a reverbatory FUR- 
NACE, and with a vehement fire; ponderous woods, as 

uaiacum, box, &c. are diſtilled in a retort, after the 
— manner. In theſe, firſt comes a little phlegm, and 
then, the fire increaſing, the ſpirits fly out in white 
clouds: when they ceaſe to come, the matter in the re- 
ceiver is filtrated through a tunnel, which lets paſs the 
ſpirits, leaving a black fetid oil behind. See CONCEN- 
TRATION. 5 
Odoriferous plants, as baum, wormwood, ſage, hyſſop, 
&c. are diſtilled by the cucuRB1T, or veſica; firſt pour- 
ing a ſtrong decoction of the ſame plant hot upon the 
plant itſelf bruiſed, or adding common water to the 
plant, whether dry or freſh, cut with ſheers into ſmall 
pieces, and letting the whole digeſt in a cloſe veſſel two 
days: then about half the water, or ſpicit, is drawn 
away by diſtillation ; and what remains, being preſſed, 
filtrated and evaporated, to the conſiſtence of honey, is 
the extract of the plant. Laſtly, drying what remained 
in the cloth after expreſſion, and burning it, they make 
a lixivium of its aſhes ; which being filtrated, and eva- 
porated to dryneſs, what remains is the fixed ſalt of the 

lant. 

lants, not odoriferous, are ſometimes managed thus : 
the plant, being pounded, and two thirds of the alem- 
bic, or retort, filled with it; they pour a good quantity 
of the expreſſed juice of the ſame plant upon it, fo as 
the bruiſed matter may float therein, without ſticking 
any where to the veſſel; then they draw off about half as 
much water as there was juice, which is the diſtilled 
water of that plant: what remains being preſſed in a 
cloth, and the juice ſettled, they filtrate, and evaporate 
it to two thirds; and, ſetting it in a cool place, the eſ- 
ſential ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals. 

There is a method of D1sTILLING cold; which is thus 
performed ; they take, for inſtance, four pounds of 
flowers, more or leſs, and put them in three or four 
"pints of water, and put the whole in a limbec, which 
they lute exactly; then place it in a veſſel half filled 
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with ice, beaten and ſalted, as if ary. meant to freeze 
the water; then fit on a receiver, and lute it well: then 
wetting a linen cloth in hot water, they cover the limbec- 
head therewith, repeating this ſeveral times ; by which 
means, the fineſt parts are raiſed from the flowers. Bur 
care muſt be taken, that all the ſuperfluous water hath 
been firft emptied out of the limbec. 

Dr. Beal, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, mentions 
an extraordinary kind of cold diſtz{/ation, viz. made by 
froft and cold air: his thermometer bein 
of doors, during the ſevere froſts of 1665, fine clear 
drops, like dew, afcended to the top of the tube, which 
afterwards, in time, re-deſcended into the flem, and 
filled the ſpace of half an inch ; and, though, the ſpirit 
of wine itſelf was tinged very deep, yet this ſecond ſpi- 
rit was clearer and brighter than any cryſtal. The like 
he did by expoſing his thermometer to the hot air in the 
middle of ſummer ; and hence takes occaſion to recom- 
mend a farther proſecution of this pſychrotechnia. 

The aſcent of fluids, we are taught by philoſophy, is ef- 
fected two ways: 1. By their ſpecific gravity ; and, 2. 
By impulſe. | 

The firſt way of elevation is manifeſt from this lemma, 
viz. that partictes of bodies which ſwim in any fluid, if 
they be ſpecifically lighter, muſt be borne upwards by 
that fluid : hence, as diſtilled liquors are carried up- 
wards through the air, it is to be enquired, how they 
come to be ſpecifically lighter than air. 

Now, a fluid will be fpecifically lighter than another, 
when, under a larger ſurface, it has an equal, or a lefs 
gravity : according to this proportion, the bulk of the 
fluid ought to be inceaſed in di/til{ation ; and how eaſi- 
ly, by the help of fire, it may be increaſed, or, which 
is the ſame thing, rarcfied, will appear, from what we 
have ſaid under the articles Hear, and RarREFacT1ioON. 
It is known, by computation, that the proportion of the 
ſpecific gravity of water to that of air, is ſomething more 
han as, eight hundred to one: fince, therefore, ſimilar 
ſpheres, or folids, are as the cubes of their diameters ; 
and the ſpecific gravity decreaſes reciprocally in the very 
ſame proportion as the cubes of the diameters increaſe ; 
in order to make a particle of water lighter than a parti- 
cle of air, no more is neceſſary than to rarefy it till its 
diameter becomes ten-times greater; which, in this caſe, 
is but a very ſmall degree of rarefaction: for the cube of 
the diameter, in a particle ſo rarefied, is 1000: if the 
diameter be made eleven times greater, the cube will be 
1331 ; and if twelve, 1728 : ſo that water, when rare- 
fied but twelve degrees, will be above doubly lighter 
than ait; and if the rarefaQtion be carried on farther, 
it may eaſily be collected from the increafe of the num- 
bers, that a particle of water may be rendered almoſt in- 
finitely lighter than air. Now, the elevation of bodies 
equally fluid, and heavy, is always proportionable to 
their different aptitude to be rarefied; that is, they 
aſcend quicker, upon the application of any force, the 
more ſuſceptible they are of rarefaction: but, in bodies 
whoſe aptitude to rarefy is equal, the time of aſcent is 
to be determined by their ſpecific gravity. 

But it is not only ſpecific gravity that ſerves to elevate 
bodies in diſtillation, but an external impulſe may alſo 
cauſe their aſcent : the impulſe we have bere to do with, 
comes from the fire ; whole particles, though extremely 
ſmall and light, yet may raiſe bodies much heavier than 
themſelves, by acting upon them with a certain degree 
of force. For ſince the moment of a body, or that 
force by which it ads upon another, is in a compound 
ratio of the quantity of matter, and celerity ; the cele- 
rity may be ſo increaſed, as to give a ſufficient force to 
the body, though the quantity of matter in it be ever ſo 
ſmall. Let ſome heavy body, therefore, be ſuppofed to 
deſcend, with no other moment than what it receives 
from its own gravity : in this caſe, then, the air, which 
is much lighter, may be moved with ſuch celerity, as 
not only to ſuſtain that body, but to mount it up higher: 
and the more rapid the impetus of the air is, or the ſur- 
face of the body more diffuſed, the higher and ſwifter 
will the elevation be. 

90 fire, though it be a body of the minuteſt ſize, may be 
moved with that rapidity, as to acquire and communicate 
what force can be deſired towards removing any obſta- 
cles. When, therefore, the moment of fire is aug- 
mented in the manner explained, ſo as to exceed the 
force of the diſtilled body, it will remove it from its 
former ſituation; or, what is here the ſame thing, be- 
cauſe the direction of its motion tends upwards, it will 
carry it up. And thus, particles ſpecifically heavier 
than the air contained in the retort, as thoſe of acid ſpi- 
rits are, aſcend by a more violent impulſe of the fire uſed 
in diſtillation. 

Another thing to be noted, is, that the ſame quantity 
of matter is elevated ſo much the eaſier, in proportion as 
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culiar noſtrum about it. 


vouring additions, 


DIS 


the furface is enlarged : for the more this is diffuſed» 


the more particles of fire it receives. Having, there- 


fore, this united force to drive it up, it more eafily 
aſcends; ſo that, by the ſame degree of fire, bodies 
will not equally ariſe, though they are equally heavy, 
if there be that difference in their ſurfaces already 
ſuppoſed. 

The air, alſo, has no ſmall ſhare in the buſineſs of an 
impulſe : for, being rareſied by the fixe it is not only 


impelled upwards itſelf, but it carries other particles up 


with it : and it may be learned, by many very familiar 
experiments, what impetus bodies, ſo rarefied, exert. 
W hoſoever, therefore, well conſiders theſe things, viz. 
ſpecific levity, an impelling force, and the extent of 
ſurface z and what may be effected by them; and how 
many ways, and in what 1 all of them may 
be changed; will very eaſily account for all the variety 


-which is found in the ſeveral proceſſes of diſtillation. 
D1isT1LLATION, Combinatory, a term introduced into uſe 


by Dr. Shaw, in his Eſſay on Diſtillation, to expreſs that 
ſort of reQification of diſtilled ſpirits which is done with 
ADDITIONs, and which he otherwiſe calls improper 
reQification, by way of diſtinction from that proper rec- 


 tification, which is the only method of reducing a ſpirit 


to its utmoſt degree of purity and perfeCtion. 

In the combinatory di/lillation, many ingredients are added 
in order to rectify the ſpirit, as the diſtillers expreſs it; 
and ſome part of theſe actually come over and mix them- 
ſelves along with the ſpirit ſo intimately, as not to be 
ſeparable again without great difficulty. This is done 
with a deſign to alter, improve, or aboliſh the natural 
flavour of the ſpirit ; but inſtead of rectifying it, they 
only obſcure and pervert its true qualities. In the buſi- 
neſs of reQification, properly ſo called, of the malt ſpirit, al 
that is neceſſary is the re-diſtilling of the low wines pro- 
cured from the waſh ; the again diſtilling over of the ſpirit 
thus obtained, and called prooft-ſpirit, into a totally in- 
flammable liquor called alcohol. This is done by the 
common proceſles, only taking care not to increaſe the 
fire by ſudden ſpurts, ſo as to raiſe the oil with the ſpirit, 
which if once mixed, will not be eaſily ſeparated again, 
and ſcarce ever perfeclly, whatever care is uſed. 

The methods of combinatory rectification, on the other 
hand, are very numerous, every diſtiller having his pe- 
Malt ſpirit is the general ſub- 
ject of this proceſs, and the means uſed to rectify it on 
this plan may be reduced to three heads. 1. That by 
fixed alkaline ſalt alone. 2. That by fixed alkaline ſalts 
and acid ſpirits. And 3. That by ſaline bodies and fla- 
The general method is that by fixed 
alkaline ſalts alone; but it is ſurpriſing to ſee in how 
careleſs and flovenly a manner this is done by the gene- 
rality of our diſtillers, though we are allowed to excel all 
other nations in it. The effect of this operation, when 
carefully performed, is to attenuate and thin the ſpirit, 
and to keep back a part of its groſs and fœtid oil, and 
ſo far to alter the part of the oil which comes over, as 
ſcarce to leave the ſpirit diſtinguiſhable for a malt ſpirit. 
This end is greatly promoted by a prudent and ſteady 
management of the fire, and by leaving out the faints ; 
but this is a thing our diltillers never attend to: they 
hurry over the operation, working the {till in its full 
force, and by this means raiſe and carry over the oil 
though the whole buſineſs of the proceſs is to keep it 
back; and they even ſuſfer the. fulſome bitter oil, made 
into a kind of liquid ſoap with the ſalt in this proceſs, to 
run among the ſpirit with the faints; by this the whole 
intent of the proceſs is fruſtrated, and the ſpirit rendered 
much harder to clean than it was before, | 
This operation is uſually performed upon proof-ſpirit, 
and the quantity allowed 1s trom eight to fourteen pounds 
of ſalt of tartar, fixed nitre, pot-aſh, or more commonly 
calcined tartar, to the piece. The tartar being only 
roaſted to a blackneſs in this laſt proceſs, is fold under 
the abſurd notion of a vinuus ſalt; and the dealers will 
often praiſe the vinoſity of their ſpirit, becauſe diſtilled 
from this ſalt: but the truth is, that this ſalt never fails 
to give, inſtead of a vinolity, a ſaponaceous, urinous, 
or lixivial taſte and ſmell. This is the great misfortune 
that attends the method of rectifying by means of fixed 
ſalt, for they all of them become volatile in part during 
the operation; and this volatile portion paſles over the 
helm with the ſpirit, and impregnates it, uniting itſelf 
alſo with that portion of oil yet retained in the ſpirit, 
and much more firmly combining it and the ſpirit toge- 
ther than they were before; ſo that in reality the ſpirit 
thus rectified is no other than an alkaline or tartariſed 
ſpirit, as the chemiſts call it, a thing extremely different 
from a true vinous ſpirit. 

This method, therefore, though it were practiſed to the 
utmoſt perfection, would never do what was intended 


by it, but would alter, inſtead of reCtifying the ſpirit. 
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Hence there appears the neceſſity of ſome acid to deaden 
the force of the alkali thus uſed in the rectification. The 
neceſſity of this, gave occaſion to the method of mixing 
acids and alkalis together for theſe purpoſes. The acids 
uſed by our diſtillers on this occaſion, are thoſe of the 
mineral kingdom, becauſe of their cheapneſs ; and the 
moſt common in uſe among them are oil of vitriol, ſpirit 
of nitre, oil of ſulphur, and the like. The moſt ccle- 
brated rectifiers in the malt way have got their reputa- 
tion by the uſe of theſe acids. There is ſome choice, 
however, to be made of the ſpirits according to the 
greater or leſſer foulneſs and need of rectification, and 
they muſt not only be well proportioned, but carefully 
introduced, and regularly mixed; and indeed without 
ſome ſkill and judgment in the management of theſe 
1 no diſtiller ought to attempt to meddle with 
them. 

Theſe ſtrong and violent acids at beſt are not ſo well 
adapted to the work as the milder ones, particularly the 
ſulphureous ſpirit of vitrio!, which comes over in the 
rectification of the oil; to this may be added the com- 
mon ſpiritus nitri dulcis, and Mr. Boyle's acid ſpirit of 
wine well prepared. 

Some of our reCtifiers, inſtead of the fixed ſalt, uſe 
quick-lime, which cleanſes and dephlegmates confider- 
ably : but this method requires the aſſiſtance of acids 
alſo afterwards, to take off not only the alkaline diſpoſi- 
tion, but alſo the ſtinking flavour it leaves behind it. 
Some alſo uſe chalk, virgin earth calcined, and burnt 
animals bones. Theſe ate of conſiderable uſe in the 
rectifying of brandy without rendering the ſpirit any more 
unfit for the purpoſe of the compounders than before, 
or requiring much acid afterwards, 

The great art of uſing the flavouring ingredients in recti- 
fication, is the proper admixture of falts in the opera- 
tion, for without theſe the flavours added by this means 
do very little. 'The ſalts uſcd on this occaſion are either 
the fixed alkalis, as pot-ath and calcined tartar, or de- 
crepitated common ſalt, or calcined vitriol, alum, or 
ſandiver, The flavou:ing ingredient is to be applied al- 
terwards, and the whole quantity of the ſpirit either 
drawn over again, or not, as the occaſion and nature of 
the addition require. But theſe ſaline bodies perform 
ſo very little, that the ſpirit is uſually left impregnated 
with a flavour from its own oil, which is but badly hid- 
den, or overpowered by the other ingredients. The 
moſt common flavorrers, as they call them, are theſe ; 
mace, orrice-root, parſnip, artichoak, rhodium, raiſin- 
ſtalks, damaſk-roſes, wine-lees, rape or grape-huſks, 
and the oil of wine. The laſt of theſe is infinitely pre- 
ferable to all the others, but is not ſo well known. 
Theſe and the like ingredients judicioufly mixed, will, 
when the ſpirit is very well dans firſt, give the flavour 
of foreign brandies with ſome tolerable exactneſs; but 
if this is not attained, their flavour will be loſt in the 
original one, and the general taſte reſulting from the 
whole will be like nothing at all. The ultimate perfec- 
tion aimed at in all the proceſſes of combinatory diſtillation, 
is the depurating of the Engliſh malt ſpirit at one operation, 
ſo as to render it taſteleſs and inodorous, and yet vinous; 
or elſe to make it reſemble the Mench brandy, arrack, or 
ſome other low-flavoured viuous fpirits. 

This is certainly practicable, though not uſually praiſed 
to the perfeCticn that it might be: the principal thing 
to be endeavoured after, is the obtaining of a taſteleſs ſpi- 
rit, capable of receiving any impreflion, and then the 
buſineſs of flavouring is eaſy. The method of rectifying, 
by fixed alkaline ſalts, is capable of great improvement, 
as by ſteeping the ſpirit firſt brought near to the ſtate of 
alcohol, upon a well-dried ſalt of tartar, or any other 
cheaper, but pure fixed alkali z by this means it will be 
almoſt totally freed of its oil without volatilifing much 
of the ſalt, as it does in the way of di/i{/ation ; by this 
means a weak tincture of ſalt of tartar may be procured, 
and an acid added to this, to take off the effects of the 


alkali in the ſpirit; the whole is then to be diſtilled, 


and the fire being well managed, a very clean ſpirit will 
be thus procured at one operation, ſuch as can no way 
elſe be obtained at once. 
The uſe of the compound neutral ſalts in reQfication 
ſeems not yet to be ſufliciently known; what is meant 
by theſe ſalts is a fixed alkaline ſale ſaturated with an 
acid one, Such a ſalt has indeed been expected from the 
caput mortuum, or white ſaline cake, remaining upon the 
aiſtillation of the ſpirit of nitre with oil of vitriol ; but it 
proves too hard, ſtony, and inſoluble, to be of any great 
uſe on this occaſion : a much better effect may be ex- 
pected form ſoluble tartar, carefully prepared, and pro- 
_ uſed ; though even this is apt to render the ſpirit a 
ittle ſaponaceous. Some compound neutral ſalts have 


been made, however, upon this foundation, that would 
rectify common malt ſpirit from proof at a ſingle opera- 
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tion, much better than all the other more perplexed and 
tedious methods in uſe. A prudent uſe of fine dry _ 
may alſo be of ſome ſervice, as it readily unites with 
eſſential oil, and detains and fixes it without imparting 
any urinous or other nauſeous flavour to the ſpirit recti- 
fied upon it. Another hint to this purpoſe, which may 
be made to turn to very good account, is that given by 
the ingenious method invented by Dr. Cox, of taking all 
the oil out of the volatile ſalts, by firſt bringing them to 
a neutral ſtate with the ſpirit of ſalt, and then ſubliming 
them with ſalt of tartar, which does the buſineſs to per- 
fection. In the caſe of ſpirits the acid may be varied, 
and virgin-earth, chalk, calcined flints, or the like ab- 
ſorbents uſed inſtead of ſalt of tartar, and yet the 
eneral effect will be the ſame. Shaw's Eſſay on 
Diltillery. 
D1STILLAT1ON, Brewing for. See BRE WING. | 
D1isTILLATION of ſalt water, in order to obtain freſh, See 
Salt- WATER. 
DISTILLED Juice of tar. See TAR-water, 
D1sTiLLED //aters. The waters diſtilled from plants and 
other medicinal things, may receive ſomething from the 
veſſels in which they are di/tz/led, which may in ſome 
degree alter their properties. Even water alone dil 
in glaſs veſſels, and in thoſe of metal, differs ſo much, 
that theſe two diſtillations being mixed, will render one 
another turbid, 'The Florentine academicians have taken 
this change of waters under their conſideration, among 
the many other minutiæ of natural and experimental 
philoſophy omitted by others. They found that com- 
mon water 4:/till:d in leaden veſſels would render all 
other waters turbid, on mixing with it; whether it were 
ſpring, fountain, river, or well water, except alone the 
water of. the conduit at Piſa : an experiment that proved 
a quality in that water, different from all others, though 
never before ſuſpected in it. The experiment being re- 
peated at various ſeaſons afterwards, the water of this 
conduic was ſometimes found to grow turbid alſo; but 
this was at ſuch times as other waters, from rain, &c. 
had blended themſelves with the genuine water of the 
ſpring. Waters di/lilled in glaſs veſſels, and mixed with 
waters diſtilled in lead veſſels, were ſuppoſed by the Flo- 
rentines indeed not to render one another turbid ; but, 


by the obſervations often made b the curious Redi, it | 


proved that they did. See Redi's Obſervat. 
Common water di/tilled in gold, ſilver, or glaſs, with a 
laſs head, and kept in glaſs, remains always clear; but, 
in cryſtal of Piſa, it grows turbid in a few hours, then 
milky, and in a few days yellow, and after all this bit- 
ter; whereas in cryſtal of Rome or Venice, the ſame 
water does not grow turbid till after two or three wo be 
and never becomes yellow or bitter in it; and in cryſtal 
of Paris it will ſcarce grow turbid, but after a very conſi- 
derable time. The various materials uſed in the making of 
theſe ſeveral kinds of cryſtal, at the glaſs-houſes of theſe 
difterent places, and the various manner of working 
them, are the occaſion of this great difference in chem; 
and on theſe principles we may find a new and more 
than ordinary way of judging of the goodneſs of glaſſes, 
which ſeem equal to one another. See WATERS, 
DrsT11.LED Waters of Hurel-leaves. See LauREL. 
DISTILLER, a perſon who diſtils ſpirits for ſale. Such a 
perſon is liable to the ſurvey and duties; and is not al- 
lowed to have any ſtill or number of ſtills, which ſingly 
or together contain leſs than a hundred gallons under 
the penalty of 100ʃ. and the waſh-ſtill ſhall contain at 
leaſt four Ae gallons, excluſive of the head, under 
the ſame penalty. 2 Geo. III. c. 5. and 14 Geo, III. 
c. 73. : 
Dijlillers are to enter their warehouſes, ſtills, and veſſels, 
c. at the next office of exciſe, on pain of 20/. and 
perſons occupying any ſuch ſhall forfeit 50% and the 
vellels are to be marked by the gager. 8 and 9 W. c. 19. 
24 Geo. II. c. 40. ; 
Diſtillers who uſe private pipes, &c. for conveyance of 
diſtilled liquor, forfeit 10o/. 10 and 11 W. c. 4. 
They ſhall alſo make holes in the breaſt of the ſtill for 
taking gages and ſamples and provide locks on the ſtill- 
heads, the holes, diſcharge-cocks, and furnace-door, 
under a penalty of 50%. and of 2001. for breaking or wil- 
fully damaging ſuch lock or faſtening, after it has been 
ſecured by the officer. 12 Geo. III. c. 46. 14 Geo, 
III. c. 73. ; ; 
Diſtillers are required to give notice to the officer of ex- 
ciſe, before they receive any wine, cider, &e. or an 
kind of fermented waſh, on pain of 50/7. and alſo before 
they charge or open the fill, expreſling and deſcribing 
the number and marks of the waſh-batches uſed; and 
they are prohibited from charging the {till with any 
other, under a penalty of 100c/. 24 Geo, II. c. 40. 
12 Geo. III. c. 46. 14 Geo. III. c. 73. 
Diſtillers, in „ for waſh, that uſe more 


| 
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wheat than in the proportion of one quarter of wheat to 
two quarters of any other grain, forteit 500. 33 Geo, 
IL c. 9. 


Exciſe oficers may enter ware-houſes, &. uſed by 4% 


tillers and dealers, to take account of liquor, by day or 
night; and perſons obſtructing them forfeit 5c. 6 Geo. 
I. c. 21. and $5. a gallon is forfeited for all liquors con- 
cealed, 3 W. c. 15. See Low Wines, 

Retailers of diſtilled liquors, or ſuch as ſell the ſame in 
leſs quantity than two gallons, muſt take out a licence; 
which is to be granted only to thoſe who keep taverns, 
victuallin ed inns, coffee-houſes, or ale houſes; 
who, within the limits of the head office of exciſe in 
London, pay 10/. a year rent and pariſh rates, and in 
places where the occupiers are not rated, 12/, a year; 
and who, in other parts of the kingdom, pay to church 
and poor. They muſt firſt be licenced to fell ale in the 
places where they dwell. Retailers without licence for- 
feit 10/, which may be either levied, and is in no caſe to 
be mitigated below 5/. or the offender may be committed 
to hard labour for two months; and by another act, the 
forfeiture is 50/. 16 Geo. II. c. 8. 17 Geo. Il. c. 17. 
24 Geo. II. c. 40. 16 Geo. II. c. 13. 9 Geo. III. c. 6. 
13 Geo. III. c. 56. Hawkers of ſpirituous liquors in 
the ſtreets, &c. are liable to a forfeiture of 10. 9 Geo. 
II. c. 23. 11 Geo. II. c. 26. Perſons giving away ſpi- 
rituous liquors, or paying wages in them, ſhall be deemed 
retailers. 9 Geo. II. c. 23. Keepers of gaols, work- 
houſes, &c. ſclling ſpirituous liquors, or knowingly ſuf- 
fering them to be told, except ſuch as are preſcribed by 
a phyſician, ſurgeon, or apothecary, forfeit for the firlt 
oſfence 1col. and for the ſecond their office. Debts 
for ſpirituous liquors cannot be recovered, unleſs they 
have been contracted, or the liquors delivered at one 
time to the vale of 20s, or upwards: and d/{illers 
knowingly ſelling or delivering diſtilled liquors to unli- 
cenced retailers, forfeit 10/, and treble their value; and 
the retailer, convicting the di/{iller, is entitled to a ſhare 
of the penalty, and is himſelf indemnifi-d. Perfons 
riotoully — offenders, or. aſſaulting informers, and 
their aiders or abettors, are guilty of felony, and liable 
to ſeven years tranſportation. 24 Geo. II. c. 40. No 
liquor excceding one gallon ſhall be removed without a 
permit. 6 Geo. I. c. 21. Britiſh ſpirits made from 
corn are allowed on exportation as merchandize, a 
bounty or drawback of 3/. 126. ptr ton; provided that 
they are not exported in caſks containing leſs than a hun- 


dred gallons, and in veſſels of leſs burden than a hundred 


tons; except to Africa and Newfoundland, whither they 


may be exported in any veſſels of more than ſeventy tons. 
2 Geo. III. c. 5. and 6 Geo. III. c. 46. 


DISTILLERY, the art of diſtilling BRanDy and other 


ſpirits. This art was firſt brought into Europe by the 
Moors of Spain, about the year 1150: they learned it 
of the African Moors, who had it from the Egyptians : 
and the Egyptians are faid to have practiſed it in the 
reign of the emperor Diocleſian, though it was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans. Anderſon's Hilt. 
of Commerce, vol. i. p. 83- See FERMENTATION, and 
Marr diftiller y. | 


DISTINCT nenen, or idea, according to M. Leibnitz, is, 


when we can enumerate marks and characters enough 
whereby to recollect a thing. | 

Such, e. gr. is this; that a circle is a figure bounded 
with a curve line that returns into itſelf; all the points 
whereof are equally diſtant from one middle parc. Or, 
it is that wherein the mind perceives a diſference from 
all other ideas, 


D1$T1NCT baſe, in Optics, is that diſtance, from the pole 


D 


of a convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld through it, 
appear di/tin#t, and well defined: fo that the i, baſe 
coincides with what we otherwiſe call the focus. 

The diſiict baſe is cauſed by the collection of the rays 


proceeding from a ſingle point in the object, into a ſingle 


point in the repreſentation: and therefore concave 
glaſſes which do not unite, but ſcatter aud dillipate the 
rays, can have no real dift1n& baſe. 

IS IINCTION, a diverſity in things, or concep- 
tions. 

Logicians define di/tin&ion, an aſſemblage of two, or 
more words, whereby diſparate things, or their concep- 
tions, are denoted. 

There are three kinds of di/tin#ions, taken from the three 
different modes of exiſtence : the firſt real; the tecond, 
modal ; and the laſt rational. 


DisTINCT1ION, Kcal, is that between things which may 


exiſt or be conceived to exiſt, apart from each other : 
ſuch is that between two ſubſtances, or the modes of two 
ſubſtances, 


DisTINCT1ON, Modal, is that between ſeveral things, one 


whereof may exiſt without the other ; but not vice ver /a, 
the other without that: ſuch is that between the mind, 
and 
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water, and its freezing, &c. 


DisrixcrIiO Rationis, or Rational D1sT1NCTION, is that 


between ſeveral things, which are really one and the 
ſame, and whereof one cannot exiſt without the other, 
nor, vice verſa, the other without this : ſuch is that be- 
tween a thing and its eſſence; between the eſſence, and 
roperties, &c. 

Of this 4i/tintion ſome authors admit two kinds; the 
one barbarouſly called rationis ratiocinatæ, having ſome 
ſoundation in things; as when we diſtinguiſh the juſtice 
of God from his mercy : the other called rations ratioci- 
nantis, which has no foundation at all; and therefore is, 
by many, quite rejected. 

Though others contend that there is no diſlinctios ratio- 
nis, but is, at the ſame time, a real diſtinction thus, ſay 
they, God, and juſt God, are, to each other, as milk, 
and white milk; and a juſt God, and merciful God, as 
white milk, and ſweet milk. But when I ſay, milk is 
diſtinguiſbed from white milk, or white milk from ſweet 
milk, the diſtinqtion falls between whiteneſs and ſweet- 
neſs, which is a real diſtinction. See REALISTsõ. 

D1isTINCTION, Metaphyfical, called alſo by the ſchoolmen 
alietas, alteritas, and diverſitas, is a non- agreement of 
being, whereby this entity is not that, or one thing is 
not another. 

Disrixscrio, or DISTINGUoO, in the Schools, an expedient 
to evade an argument, or to clear up, and unfold an am- 
biguous propoſition, which may be true in one ſenſe, 
and falſe in another. The reſpondent was hard preſſed, 
but he diſengaged himſelf by a g,. Moliere makes 
T. D. ſay to his miſtreſe, who had told him, he muſt 
ſubmit to the will of a perſon he loved: Diflingus, Ma- 
demoiſelle, pour l intereſt de fon amour, Concede; contre ſa 
paſſion, Nego. 

DISTORTION, in Medicine. Dis rok io oris, or Dis- 
TORTION of the mouth, is a contraction, or ſhortening of 
one lide of the mouth, occaſioned by a convulſion, or a 
palſy of the muſcles of one fide of the face. 

When a &:/tortion ariſes from a convulſion, it is on the 
ſame fide with the convulſion, the force of the convulſed 
part being ſuperior to that of the ſound part : on the con- 
trary, when it ariſes from a palſy, it 1s on the oppoſite 
ſide, the paralytic part being here ſurmounted by that 
which is found. 

In a diſtortion of the mouth, the patient can only ſpit on 
one ſide; and if he laughs, or pronounces the letter O, 
he only moves one fide of his mouth. 

Ihe Greeks call this diſorder oTaoue; xuxo;, [paſmus 
eynicus. This malady is often the effect of careleflneſs 
and ill habits. A remarkable inſtance of this kind is 
mentioned by Winflow ; in which, by careleſſneſs, dreſſ- 
ing, and leaning, the back bone of a young lady became 
crooked, and bent ſideway in contrary directions, like 
the letter 8. 

D1sToRT1ON of the eye, is called alſo 8QU1NTING, or STR A- 
nis uus. 

Dis TORTOR orig, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the mouth, 
called alſo zYGOMATICUS. / 

DISTRACTION, in Medicine, ſometimes denotes the act 
of pulling a fibre, membrane, or the like, beyond its na- 
tural extent : and what is capable of this enlargement, is 
ſaid to be di/trafile. 

DISTRAIN, in Law. To Dis TRAIN, is to attach, or 
ſeize on one's goods, for the ſatisfaction of a debt. 

DISTRESS, in Law, a compulſion recurred to in certain 
real actions, for bringing a man to appear in court, 
or pay rent, or other duty denied: and by the com- 
mon law, 4:/tre/ſes for rent were not to be ſold, but only 


detained for enforcing payment of the rent; but this is 


altered by ſtatute. 

The method of diſtreſs for rent has been much altered 
in this caſe. If any tenant of lands or tenements ſhall 
fraudulently carry away his goods, to prevent 4i/treſs, the 
landlord may within thirty days after di/train them 
wherever they ſhall be found, as if they had been oa the 
premiſes ; but no ſuch goods ſhall be diſtrained, if ſold, 


bona fie, for valuable conſideration before ſeizure, to | 


any perſon not privy to the fraud. Tenants committing 
ſuch fraud, or others alliſting, ſhall forfeit double the va- 
lue of the goods carried off, to be recovered by action of 
debt, &c. and where they ſhall not exceed fifty pounds 
value, the landlord may exhibit a complaint before two 
juſtices of the peace, who are to examine the fact, and en- 
quire into the value of the goods, and thereupon order 
the olkender to pay double value, leviable by di/tre/s and 
ſale; or for want thereof, commit the offender to the 
houſe of correction for ſix months. Landlords or their 
agents may, wirh the aſhitance of a conſtable, ſeize any 
goods fraudulently concealed in any houſe, out-houſe 
&e. And in Kay” of a dwelling-houſe, on oath firit 
made to ſome juſtice, of reaſon to ſuſpect that ſuch 
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| goods are therein, may break open the ſame, and 
d;ftrain them. They may alſo diftrain for rent, any cattle, 
or ſtock of their tenants, _— on any common z or 


corn growing on the land, which they ſhall cure, and 
lay up when ripe, in any proper place, giving notice to 
the renant within a week where lodged; and diſpoſe 
thereof toward ſatisfaction of the rent and charges; 
the appraiſement to be taken when cut and cured. But 
if after diſtreſs ſo taken, before the product be ripe and 
gathered, the tenant ſhall pay the rent, and charges. of 
the diſtreſs, the ſaid diſtreſi ſhall ceaſe. Perſons may ſe- 
cure diſtreſſes lawfully taken, and ſell them upon the pre- 
miſes, in like manner as may be done off the ſame, by 
2 W. and M. and any perſon may go to and from the 
premiſes, to view, appraiſe, buy, or take away the goods 
of the purchaſer ; and if a reſcous be made for the di/- 
treſs, the perſons aggrieved ſhall have the remedy given 
by the ſaid ſtatute. Stat. 11 Geo. II. cap. 19. 

The uſual effect of difreſs is to drive the party diftrained 
to replevy the di/treſs, and ſo take his action of treſpaſs 
againſt the di/trainey ; or elſe to compound with him for 
the debt, or duty, for which et was made. 

There are ſeveral things not diſtrainab'c; for a di/treſs muſt 
be of a thing, whereof a valuable property is in ſome- 
body; and, therefore, dogs, bucks, coneys, &c. that 
are fer nature, cannot be d:Arained. 

Again, although it be of a valuable property, as a horſe, 
(yet when a man or women is riding on him) or an ax 
(in a man's hand cutting wood) and the like, are for 
that time privileged, and cannot be diftrained. 

Again, valuable things ſhall not be diftrained for rent, 
which are for the benefit and maintenance of trades, and 
which, by conſequence, are for the common wealth, and 
are by the authority of the law there; as an horſe in a 
ſmith's ſhop; materials in the weaver's ſhop for making 
cloth; cloth, or garments, in the taylor's ſhop ; ſacks of 
corn, or meal in a mill, or a market; nor any thing 4½%½ 
trained for damage-feſant, for it is in j, legis. 
Again, nothing ſhall be 4;/trained for rent, which cannot 
be rendered again in as good a plight as it was at the 
time of di/treſs taken; as ſheaves or ſhocks of corn 
cannot be di/tramed for rent, but for damage-feſant they 
may. Again, beaſts belonging to the plough ſhall not 
be difirained. 

Laſtly, furnaces, cauldrons, or the like, fixed to the 
frecholds, or doors, or windows of a houſe, or the like, 
cannot be 4%rained; when a diſtreſs is taken that bas life 
in it, it mult be brought into the common pound, or 
kept in an open place, where the owner may give it 
food, 

Diſere is divided, by Briton, into real and perſonal. 

DisTREss, perſonal, is made by diſtraining a man's more- 
able goods, and ſeizing all the profits of his lands and 
tenements, from the teſte, or date of the writ, for the 
defendant's contempt in not appearing to an action 
brought againſt him when he was ſummoned, or at- 
tached ; and the iſſues ſo returned by the ſheriffs, are 
forfeited to the king, and eſtreated into the exchequer. 

DisTRESs, real, is made on immoveable goods. It differs 
from an attachment in this, that it cannot be taken by 
any common perſon, without the compaſs of his own 
fee ; except it be preſently after the cattle, or other 
things, are driven, or borne off the ground, on purpoſe 
to avoid diſtreſs 
Difjireſs is allo divided into finzte and infinite. 

Dis TRESsS, finize, is that limited by law, how often it ſhall 
be made to bring the party to trial of the action; viz. 
once, twice, &c. a 

DisTREss, infinite, is without limitation, till the party 
come; as againſt a jury, which refuſes to appear upon 
certificate of aſſiſe, the proceſs is denire facias, habeas 
corpus, and dee infinite. 

Laitly, di/ire/s is again divided into grant diſtreſs, by 
Fitzherbert called magna diſiriatis; and ordinary dijtrefs. 
DisrREss, grand, is that made of all the goods and chat- 
tels the party has within the county. | 
DISTRIBUTION, the act of dividing a thing into ſeve— 
ral parts, in order to the diſpoling cach in its proper 

place. See DivisIOn. 

D1$STR1BUT1ON, in Arebitecture. DISTRIBUTION of the 
plan, denotes the dividing, and diſpenſing the ſcveral 
parts, and members, which compole the plan oft a 
building, 

D1sTR1BUTION of ornaments, is an equal, orderly placing 
of the ornaments in any member, or compoſition of ar- 
chitecture. Sce ORNAMENT. 

DisTRIBUTI1ON, in Law the ſurplus of an eſtate, or pur 
autre vie, is diltributable by adminiſtrators. See ADMI» 
NISTRATOR, 

For the 4i/tribution of the eſtates of inteſtates, ſee IN- 
ESTATE. 


D1STR1IBUT1ON, in Legic, is a kind of diviſion which diſ- 


tinguilhes 
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„ tinguiſhes an univerſal whole into its ſeveral kinds or 
ſpecies. The rules of a good di/tribution are much the 
ſame as thoſe of Division. 

DisTkiBUTIONS, manual and gquotidian, in Ecclefiaflical 
Matters, denote certain ſmall ſums of money, appointed 
by the donors or founders thereof, to be diftributed to 
ſuch of the canons of a chapter as are actually preſent, 
and aſſiſtant at certain offices. 

DrsTr1BUTiON, in Painting, denotes the diſpoſition of the 
objects and lights in a * Sce CLAIR-OBsCURE. 
D1sTR1BUT1ON, in Printing, the taking a form aſunder, 
ſeparating the letters, and diſpoling them in the caſes 

again, each in its proper cell. 

Dis TR1IBUT1ON, in Rhet:ric, is a kind of deſcription ; or 

a figure whereby an orderly diviſion and enumeration is 
made of the principal qualities of a ſubject. 
For example, He has underſtanding to fee our faults, 
juſtice to reſtrain them, and authority to puniſh them. 
Their throat is an open ſepulchre ; they flatter with their 
tongues; the poiſon of aſps is under their lips; their 
mouth is full of curling and lyes; and their feet are 
ſwift to ſhed blood. 

DISTRIBUTIVE, that diftributes, from dis, aſunder, and 
tribuere, to grove. 

Dis TRIBUTIVE juſtice, is that whereby we give every per- 
ſon what belongs to him. See JUSTICE. 

D1sTRIBUTIVES, in Grammar. See NUMERALS. 

DISTRICT, the territory, or extent of juriſdiction, of a 
judge. 


A judge or officer, cannot act out of his own dict. 


See JUDGE. 

Dis rRIicr, in Law, properly denotes the place wherein a 
man has the power of diſtraining; or, the circuit, or 
territory, wherein one may be compelled to appear. — 
Where we ſay, hors de ſon fee; others ſay, extra diſtric- 
tum ſuum. 

DISTRINGAS, a writ directed to the ſheriff, or other of- 
ficer commanding him to diilrain one for a debt to the 
king; or for his appearance at a certain day. Sce Dis- 
TRESS, 


DisTRINGAS juratores, a writ directed to a ſheriff, wheres | 


by he is commanded to diſtrain upon a jury to appear, 
and to return iſſues on their lands, &c. tor non-appeat - 
ance. This writ iflues for the ſheriff to have their bo- 
dies in court, &c. at the return of the writ. 

DISVELOPED, in Heraldry, is uſed much in the ſame 
ſenſe with diſplayed. Thus colours, ſaid in an army to 
be flying, are, in heraldry, ſaid to be e 99 

DISUNTILE, in the Manege, is uſed for a horſe that drags 
his haunches, that gallops falſe, or upon an ill foot. See 
GALLOP, 

DITCH, in Avriculture, In marſhes, and other wet land, 
where there are no hedges, the common fence and inclo- 
ſure ſor land is a ditch. They allow theſe ditches fix feet 
wide againſt highways that are broad, and againſt com- 
mons five feet. But the common ditches about incloſures, 
dug at the bottom of the bank, on which the quick is 
raiſed, are three feet wide at the top, one at the bot- 
tom, and two feet deep; by this means each fide has a 
ſlope, which is of great advantage; for where they ne- 
glect this, and dig them perpendicular, they are always 
waſhing down: beſide, in a narrow bottomed dztch, if 
cattle get down into it, they cannot ſtand to turn them- 
{elves to crop the quick; but where the dite is four feet 
wide, it ſhould be two and a half deep; and where it is 
five wide, it ſhould be three deep; and ſo in proportion. 

DiTcH, in Fortification, called alſo % and moat, a trench 
dug round the rampart, or wall of a fortified place, be- 
tween the ſcarp and counterſcarp. See Tab. Fort. fig. 
21. lit. hh b, &c. 

Some ditches are dry; others full of water; each whereof 
have their advantage. The earth dug out of the ditch 
ſerves to form the rampart. 
'The ditch in front ſhould be of ſuch breadth as that the 
talleſt tree may not reach over it, i. e. from eighteen to 
twenty feet, and about ſeven or eight ſeet deep; and the 
ditches on the ſides are about ten feet wide, and fix feet 
deep: though the rule others give for the dimenſions of 
the ditch, is, that it afford earth enough to build the ram- 
part of due magnitude. The ſpace between the rampart 
and ditch, being about ſix ſeet, is called the berm, or 
liſt. 

* e Sce WATER. 

DI L HYRAMBIC, ſomething that relates to the dithyram- 
bus. We ſay, a dithyrambic verſe, dithyrambic poet, di- 
thyrambic heat, &c. A compound dithyrambic word, Mr. 
Dacier obſerves, has ſometimes. its beauty and force. 
Some moderns call compoſitions which are in the taſte 
of an ode, only not diſtinguiſhed into pn rags con- 
liſting of all kinds of verſe indifferendy, dithyrambic 


odes. 


Dithyrambic poetry owes its birth to Greece, and the tranſ- | 
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ports of wine. It ſavours ſtrongly of its original; as ad- 
mitting of no rules, but the fallies of a fiery imagina- 
tion. And yet art is not quite excluded; but delicately 
applied to guide and reſtrain the dithyrambic impetuoſity, 
and only indulge it in r that are pleaſing. In ef- 
fe, what our poets ſay of the ode, is more true of the 
dithyrambic than of the ode, that its diſorder is an effect 
of art. 

DITHYRAMBUS, AtuvgauCo;, in the Ancient Peetry, a 
hymn in honour of Bacchus, full of tranſport, and po- 

etical rage. 

The meaſure, which is what diſtinguiſhes this kind of 
poetry, is ſaid to have been invented by Dithyrambus, a 
Theban; but Pindar attributes it to the Corinthians; 
and the modern etymologiſts furniſh us with another ori- 
gin of the word. 
In effect, the verſe might be called thus from the god it 
was conſecrated to, who himſelf was named D:ithyram- 
bus ; either on account of his having been brought twice 
into the world, according to the fable of Semele and 
Jupiter, or by rcaſon of his having triumphed twice; 
from dig, twice; and SgiauCog, triumph. Be this as it 
will, the ancients, wegare told by Ariſtotle and Horace, 
gave the appellation dirthyrambus to thole verſes wherein 
none of the common rules or meaſures were obſerved ; 
much like thoſe called by the French gers libres, by the 
Italians ver/i ſcioiti, and by the modern Greeks politic, a 
name they give to proſe, which theſe verſes reſemble 
more than poetry. 
We have now no remains of the 4irhyramb; of the ancient 
pocts, ſo that we cannot ſay preciſely what their meaſure 
was: all we know is, that it is very bold and irregular. 
The poets not only took the liberty to forge new words 
for the purpoſe, ber they made double and compound 
words, which contributed very much to the magnificenoe 
of the dithy: ambus. 
Horace has ſometimes imitated them. Dacier, F. Com- 
mire, and ſome other modern writers, have compoſed 
Latin pieces of all kinds of verſe inditferently, accord- 
ing as the ſubject and words preſented themſelves, with- 
out any order, or diſtribution into flrophes, and call 
them dithyrambi. See PINDARIC. 

DITONE, DiToxuw, in Miſic, an interval comprehend- 
ing two tones, a greater and a leſs, See INTERVAL, 
and TONE. 

The word is formed of dig, twice, and Toycs, tone. 

The ratio of the ſounds that form the ditone is of 4 to 5; 
and that of the /emi-ditone, of 5 to 6. F. Parran makes 
the direne the fourth kind of ſimple concords ; others 
make it the firſt diſcord, dividing the ditone into eightecn 
equal parts, or commas, the nine on the acute fide go 
to the greater tone. Salomon de Caux. 

DITONICO, D1aTox:c, in Maſic, according to Zarlino, 
is the pure and natural diatonic genus, or the diatonic of 
Didymus; in which not one of the ſounds is in the leaſt 
altered : ſuch is the plain chant of the church. But the 
genus diatonum ditonicum of Ptolemy, which coincides 


— — 


Smith's Harmon. p. 33. 

DITONICUM Diatonum. See GENus. 

DITRIGLYPH, in Architefure, the ſpace between two 

triglyphs. See 'IRIGLYPH. 

DITRIHEDRIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge— 
nus of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek dig, 
twice, rig, three, and za, a /ide or plane. The bodies 
of this genus aie ſpars compoſed of twice three planes, 
being formed of two trigonal pyramids joined baſe to 
baſe, without the intervention of any intermediate co- 
lumn, Of this genus there are five known ſpecies: 1. 
One with long and pointed pyramids, found in the mines 
of Cornwall, and ſome other parts of England. 2. 
One with long and broad pyramids, found looſe in 
the fiſſures of the alabaſter quarries of Blanckenberg, in 
Germany. 3. One with ſhort and broad pyramids, * 
in the mines of Rammelſberg. 4. One with extremely 
broad depreſſed pyramids, found in the alabaſter quar- 
ries at Blanckenberg, and ſometimes in the mines of 
Goſſclaer in Saxony. 5. One with ſhort, but ſharp- 
pointed 1 found very frequently in the mines 
of the Harte Foreſt, ane ſometimes on Mendip Hills 
with us. Hill's Foſſils, p. 218. 

DITTANDER, or PEePER-wort, or Poor Man's Pepper, 
Lepidium, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia filiculiſa 

_ claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has four oval 
petals placed in form of a croſs, and fix awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, two of which are ſhorter than the other; in the 


centre is ſituated a heart-ſhaped germen, which turns to 
a ſpear- 
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a ſpear-ſhaped ſeed veſſel with two cells, divided by an 
intermediate partition, containing oblong ſeeds. There 
are ſeveral ſpecies. 
The leaves of the broad-leaved dittander, bruiſed and 
mixed with hog's lard, and applied as a cataplaſm to the 
hips, helps the ſciatica; when chewed, they cauſe a 
reat flux of rheum; and by that means are ſaid to help 
Zrophalous humours of the throat. The women in 
Suffolk give them boiled in ale, to haſten the birth, 
The dittander with a graſs leaf, or iberis, is alſo com- 
mended for its virtues in ſciaticas, when applied as the 
former; and hence it has been ſometimes called the /c:a- 
tica Crejs» 
DIT Fav, white, Diftamnus, in Botany, a genus of the 
decandria monogynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath five petals, which are unequal, and ten ſta- 
mina, which are as long as the petals; in the centre is 
ſituated a five-cornered germen, which afterward be- 
comes a capſule, with five cells joining together, encloſing 
ſeveral roundiſh, hard, ſhining ſeeds. We have but one 
ſpecies, which is the white dittany, commonly called 
fraxinella. | 
There are three varieties of this plant ; one with a pale- 
red flower, ſtriped with purple; another with a white 
flower, and one with ſhorter ſpikes of flowers; but as 
they have been obſerved to vary when propagated by 
ſceds, they are to be eſteemed only ſeminal varieties. 
'This is a very ornamental plant for gardens; and as it 
requires very little culture, deſerves a place in all good 
gardens. It hath a perrenial root, which ſtrikes very 
deep into the ground. 
The fraxin-lla, or white dittany of authors, is cultivated 
in gardens with us, and grows wild in France, Italy, and 
Germany. lt generally grows about two feet high. The 
leaves much reſemble thoſe of the common aſh-trec, 
whence it has its name; the flowers are produced in 
long ſpikes, and are of a whitiſh red, mixed with purple. 
The cortical part of the root is ſometimes brought to 
us, dried and rolled up in the form of ſquills. 


This root ſhould be choſen plump and full, white within | 


and without, little burthened with ſmall fibres, and clean. 
It is alexipharmic, anthelmintic, diuretic, and uterine, 
but now very rarely uſed. 

I)1TTANY, % rd. Sce H EHOUN . 

INITTANY of eie. See Wild MARJORAM. 

DITT9, in Books of Account, written eontractedly De. 
ſignifies the ſame, viz. as the preceding article. 

The word is corrupted from the Italian detto, the ſaid ; 
as in our law phraſe “ the ſaid premiſes,” meaning the 
ſame as were afore- mentioned. 

DIVAL, in Heraldry, the herb NIGHT-sHAPDE, a plant 
with poiſonous berries, looking like black cherries, uſed 
by ſuch as blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead of co- 
lours and metals, for ſable, or black. See SABLE. 
DIVALIA, in Antiquity, a fealt held among the ancient 
Romans on the twenty-firſt day of December, in honour 
of the goddeſs Angerona z whence it is alſo called Ax- 
GERONALIA. 

On the day of this feaſt, the pontiſices performed ſacri- 
fice in the temple of Voluptia, or the goddeſs of joy and 
pleaſure, who, ſome ſay, was the ſame with Angerona ; 
and ſuppoſed to drive away all the forrows and chagrins 
of life. 

DIVAN, a council-chamber, or court, wherein juſtice is 
adminiſtered, in the eaſtern nations, particularly among 
the Turks. | 

Divan is an Arabic word, ſignifying the ſame with /opha 
in the Turkith dialect. | 

'There are two forts of divans, that of the grand ſignior, 
called the council of ſtate, which conſiſts of ſeven of 
the principal officers of the empire ; and that of the grand 
vizir, compoſed of fix other vizirs, or counfellors of 
ſtate, the chancellor and ſecretaries of ſtate, for the 
diſtribution of juſtice. . 

The word is alſo uſed for a hall, in the private houſes 
of the orientals. The cuſtom of China does not allow 
the receiving of viſits in the inner parts of the houſe, but 
only at the entry, in a divan contrived on purpoſe for 
ceremonies. Le Compte. 

Travellers relate wonders of the filence and expedition 
of the divans of the Eaſt. 

Divax-BEGnn, the appellation of one of the miniſters of 
{tate in Perſia. a 

The 4;van-beghi is the ſuperintendant-of juſtice; his place 
13 the laſt of the ſix miniſters of the ſecond rank, who 
are all under the athemadaulet, or firſt miniſter. 

To the tribunal of the 4ivan-beghi appeals lie from ſen- 
tences paſſed by the governors. He has a fixed ſtipend, 
or appointment, of 50,000 crowns, :hat he may render 
juſtice gratis. All the ſerjeants, uſhers, &e. of the 
court, are in the ſervice of the divan-beghi, He takes 


cognizance of the criminal cauſes of the chams, gover- 
Vor. II. Ne LOO. ; 
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nors, and other preat lords of Perſia, when accuſed of 
any fault, and receives appeals from the daruga. 

There are divan-beghis not only at court, and in the ca- 
pital, but alſo in the provinces, and other cities of the 
empire, 

This officer is not confined by any other law or rule, in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, but the Alcoran, which 
alſo he interprets at pleaſure. He takes no cognizance 
of civil fuſes. 

DIVER, in, Ornithologv, the Engliſh name of the cor.y m- 

BUS, a genus of water-birds; the characters of which 
are theſe : they have narrow, ſtraight, and ſharp bills; the 
upper mandible is the longeſt, with the edges of each 
bending in; the noſtrils are linear; their heads are ſmall; 
the tongue pointed, long, and ſerrated near the baſe; their 
wings ſhort; their feet placed far backward on the body, 
and near the tail, which is ſhort, conſiſting of twenty 
feathers, and their legs broad and flatted, their claws 
broad like the nails of one's fingers. They are called 
colym\ i, and in Englith divers, ſtom their great expertnels 
in diving, and long continuance under water, * 
There ate properly two ſubordinate genera of theſe birds; 
the one having the feet not webbed, but the toes looſe, 
yet all widened by a membrane, and having no tail, 
Thoſe of the other genus have webbed feet like the 
duck, and have tails, | : 
Of each of theſe genera there are ſeveral ſpecies. See 
Tab: IV. Birds, N 47. and articles DoB-ch:c4, Sea-turtle 
Dovt, Lu uu, and FLUvDER. 

DiveR, eck. See Scoter. 

DiveR, dun. See Du N-dver. 

DIVERGENCY. For the point of divergency or divergence 
in Optics, ſee Virtual Focus. 

DIVERGEN L, or DivErGiNG lines, in Geometry, are ſuch 
whole diſtance is continually increaſing. 

Lines which converge one way, diverge the oppoſite way. 

D1vERGENT, or DIVERGING, in Optics, is particularly ap- 
plied to rays, which, iſſuing from a radiant point, or 
having in their paſſage undergone a refraction, or re- 
flection, do continually recede farther from each 
other. | | 
In which ſenſe. the word is oppoſed to convergent, which 
implies the rays to approach each other; or to tend to a 
centre, where, being arrived, they intetſect; and, if 
continued farther, become diverging. 

Concave glaſſes render the rays d:verging ; and convex 
ones, converging. 

Concave mirrors make the rays converge; and convex 
ones, diverge. See Focus. | 

It is demonſtrated, in Optics, that as the diameter of a 
pretty large pupil does not exceed; of a digit; diverging 
rays, flowing from a radiant point, will enter the pupil, 
parallel, to all intents and purpoſes, if the diſtance of 
the radiant from the eye be 40,000 feet, Sce Licur, 
and VIS Io. 

DivkROING hyperbola, is one whoſe legs turn their con- 
vexities towards one another, and run towards quite con- 
trary ways. 

DIVERSIFYING, in Rhetoric, is of infinite ſervice to the 
orator ; it is an accompliſhment effential to his charac- 
ter, and may fitly be called the ſubject of all his tropes 
and figures. Voſſius lays down fix ways of diver/ifying a 
ſubject. 1. By enlarging on what was briefly mentioned 
before. 2. By a concile enumeration of what had been 
inſiſted on at length. 3. By adding ſomething new to 
what is repeated. 4. By repeating only the principal 
heads of what had been ſaid. 5. By tranſpoling the 
words and periods. 6. By imitating them. Vol. Rhet. 
lib. v. p. 281, ſeq. | 

DIVERSION, in Medicine, the turning of the courſe or 
flux of humours from one part to another, by proper 
applications. 

DiveRs10N, in War, the act of attacking an enemy in 
one place, where he is weak, and unprovided, with de- 
ſign to make him call his forces from another place, 
— he was going to make an irruption, or is to be 
attacked with greater force. 

The Romans had no way to drive Hannibal out of Italy, 
but to make a diverſion, by attacking Carthage. 

DIVERSITY. This differs from diſtinCtion in this, that 
the latter is the work of the mind; but the former is in 
things themſelves, antecedent to the operation of the 
mind, For things that are ſeveral, are different; even 
though I do not conceive them. See DisTiINCT1ON. 
The diver/ity, or difference of things, therefore, ariſes 
from their eſſential attributes. See IDENTITY. 

DivERsITY, in Painting, conſiſts in giving every part or 

. figure in a picture its proper air and attitude. The (kil- 
ful painter has the penetration to diſcern the characters 
of nature, which vary in all men; whence the coun- 
tenances and geſtures of the perſons he paints continu- 


ally vary. | 
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DIVESTING, properly ſignifies undreſſing, or ſtripping 
off one's garment, in contradiſtinction from inveſting. 
In law, it is uſed for the act of ſurrendering, or relin- 
quiſhing one's effects. By a contract of donation, or 
ſale, the donor, or ſeller, is ſaid to be diſſeiſed and di- 
veſted of their property in ſuch a commodity, and the 
donee, or purchaſer, becomies inueſted therewith. See 
InvEsST1ITURE. 

A demiſe is a general diveſtiture, which the fathers and 
mothers make of all their effects, in favour of thelr 
children. 

DIVIDEND, in Arithmetic, the number given to be di- 
vided ; or that whereof the diviſion is made. 

The dividend muſt always be greater than the diviſor. 
The dividend contains the diviſor as many times as the 
quotient contains unit. 

DiviDEND of abankrupt's tate, is that part which is diſtri- 
buted to every creditor in proportion to his debt, 

DiviDexD, in the Exchequer, is one part of an indenture. 
10 Ed. I. c. 11. | 

DivipexD, in Law, is uſed for a dividing of fees in per- 
quiſites between officers of court, ariſing from wrlts, &c. 

DiviDEND of /tocks, is a {hare, or proportion of the inte- 
reſt of ſtocks erected on public funds, as the South Sea, 
India, Bank, &c. divided among and payable half- 
yearly to the itdck-holders; and the orders they have 
for receiving theſe dividends, are called dividend-warrants. 
Stealing any dividend-warrants. of the Bank, South Sea 
Company, Eaſt India Company, or of any other corpo- 
ration, is made felony, with or without benefit of clergy, 
in the ſame manner as if the offender had ſtolen, or 
taken by robbery, goods to the value of the money due 
on ſuch dividend-warrants, Stat. 2 Geo. II. c. 25. 

DiviDEND, in the Univerſity, is that par- or ſhare, which 
every one of the fellows equally divide among them- 
ſelves, of their annual ſtipend. 

DIVIDIVI, the name of a drug brought from the Caraccas 
into Spain in 1769; and which, by experiments that 
have been made upon it at Madrid, is found to be pre- 
ſerable to galls in dying black. | 

DIVIDGAL, in Arithmetic, is uſed for that part of the 
dividend diſtinguiſhed by a point, in working by the 
rule of diviſion. 

DIVINA TION, the pretended act, or art, of foretelling 
ſuture events. This art or ſcience, in which the pagars 
thought themſelves ſure of ſucceſs, if they proceeded ac- 
cording to certain eſtabliſhed rules, was founded in their 
ſyſtem of theology. They had deihed all the parts and 
powers of nature, and more eſpecially the heavenly bo- 
dics; aſcribing to the latter not only life and intelli- 
gence, but a fore- perceiving motion, and a ſovereign in- 
fluence on every thing here below. They had alſo other 
gods beſides the objects of nature, viz. D&MoNs, from 
whoſe ſubordinate miniitry and mediation, divination, 
prophecy, and magic were ſuppoſed to proceed. Am- 
mian. Marcell. lib. i. c. 1. Herod. lib. ii. c. 83. Plato. 
in Symp. in Epinomide, in Phædra. Porphyr. ap. Euſeb. 
Prep. Evan. lib. iv. v. vi. & de Abitinentia, lib. ii. 
Jambiich. de Myſter. Apul. Apol. Id. de Deo Socrat, 

Diogen. Laert. in Vita Pythag. lib. xxxit. p. 514. 

Farmer on Miracles, chap. iii. ſect. 3. See PROPHECY, 
ExTHUSIASM, &c. 

Divination proceeded originally from the Egyptians to 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans; and was divided by 
the ancients into artificial, and natural. 

DivixNaTiON, Artificial, is that which proceeds by 1caſon- 
ing upon certain external ſigns, conſidered as indications 
of futurity. 

DivinATIONn, Natural, is that which preſages things from 

a a mere internal ſenſe, and perſuaſion of the mind, under 

a particular emotion or agitation, without any aſſiſtance 

of ſigns. 

Plutarch, in his book De Defectu Oraculorum, allows 

that D 1ONs might be appointed by the gods to preſide 

over divination and oracles, and to be the guardians of 
the temperature of thoſe exhalations, to which they are 
aſcribed ; but at the ſame time it is aſſerted, that the 
ſoul is naturally endued with, the faculty of divining, 
and that certain exhalations of the earth were the means 

of exciting the prophetic power or virtue. P. 418, D. 

and p. 436, F 

Natural divination, again, is of two kinds; the one na- 

tive, the other by infux. 

The firſt is founded on this ſuppoſition, that the ſoul, 

which was thought to be a particle of the divine air or 

ſpirit, taken out from God, and to have exiſted from 

eternity, collected within itſelf, and not diffuſed, or di- 

vided among the organs of the body, has, from its own 

nature and effence, ſome fore-knowledge of future things: 
witneſs what is ſeen in dreams, extaſies, the confines of 
dcatb, &c. | 

The ſecond is founded on this, that the ſoul receives, 
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after the manner of a mirror, ſome ſecondary illumina- 
tion from the preſence of God, and other ſpirits : and 
hence proceeded ORACLES, 

DivixaTioN, Artificial, is alſo of two kinds: the one 
arguing from natural cauſes: ſuch as the predictions of 
phyſicians about the events of diſeaſes, from the pulſe, 
urine, &c. ſuch are alfo thoſe of the politician, O vena- 
lem urbem, & mox perituram, fi emptorem invener is] 

'The ſecond proceeds from experiments and obſervations 
arbitrarily inſtituted, and 1s moſtly ſuperſtitions. 
Infinite are the ſyſtems of drvination reducible to this 
head; by birds, the entrails of beaſts, dreams, lines of 
the hand, points marked at random, numbers, names, 
the motion of the ſieve, the air, fire, the soR THS Pra- 
niſtinæ, Virgiliane, and Homerice; with numerous others, 
the principal ſpecies whereof, and their names, are : 
Pſychomany, or ſciomancy, which conſiſts in calling up 
the ſouls or ſhades of the deceaſed, to learn of them 
ſomething required. DaQtyliomancy, performed by 
means of one, or more rings. Hydromancy, performed 
with ſea-water. Pegomancy, with ſpring- water. Ori- 
thomancy, or divining by the flight of birds, which was 
the buſineſs of the augurs. Clidomancy, performed 
with keys. Coſcinomancy, with a riddle, or ſieve. 
Cledoniſm, by words, or voice. Extiſpicina, by the 
entrails of victims. Alphitomancy, or aleuromancy, by 
flour. Keraunoſcopia, by the conſideration of thunder. 
Capnomancy, by ſmoke. AleAryomancy, by cocks. 
Py:omancy, by fire, Lithomancy, by ſtones. Eychno- 
mancy, by lamps. Necromancy, by the dead, or their 
bones, &c. Oneirocritica, by dreams. Oofcopy, by 
eggs. Lecanomancy, by a batgn of water. Gaſtro— 
mancy, by the belly, or by phials. Palpitation, ſaliſſa- 
tio, Nu, by the pulſation, or motion of fome mem- 
ber. Axinomancy, by a hatchet, or cleaver. Catoptro- 
mancy, or cryſtallomancy, by a mirror. Chiromancy, by 
the lines of the hand. Geomancy, by the earth. Cerc- 
mancy, by figutes of wax. Arithmomancy, by numbers. 
Belomancy, by arrows, Sycomancy, &c. all deſcribed by 
Cardan, in his fourth book, De Sapientia z and under their 
proper articles in this dictionary. 
All thefe kinds of divination have been condemned by 
the fathers, and councils, as ſuppoſing ſome compatt 
with the devil : though ſome of them, as well as the 
heathen philoſophers, contend for the ſupernatural power 
and efficacy of pagan divination and ſorcery. Huſcb. 
Præp. Ev. lib. v. c. 4. Avg. de Civ. Dei. lib. viii. c. 16. 
Farmer on Miracles, ubi ſupra. 
Fludd has teveral treatiſes on the different ſpecies of di- 
dination: and Cicero has two books on the divinaticn of 
the ancients, in which the ſeveral kinds of it are ex- 
plained ; and which he reſolves into many cauſes rei y 
different fiom that of an immediate revelation from ſome 
ſpiritual being, 
In Holy Scripture, we find mention made of nine dif- 
ferent kinds of divination : the lirit performed by the 
inſpection of plants, ſtars, and clouds: they are ſuppoſed 
to be the practiſers of this, whom Moſes calls 13070 
meonen, of JIN anan, cloud, Deuter. chap. xviii. ver. 10. 
2. Thoſe, whom the prophet calls in the ſame place 
D menocheſeh; which the Vulgate, and generality 
of interpreters, render avgur. 3. Thoſe, who in the 
ſame place are called He Dod mecajheph , which the Scp- 
tuagint and Vulgate tranſlate, @ man given to ill practices. 
4. ouch authors, whom Moſes in the ſame chapter, 
ver. 11. calls YANN eber. 5. Thoſe, who conſult the 
ſpirits called Python; or, as Moſes expreſies it in the 
ſame book, BUN ANN, thoſe who aſk queſtions of Python. 
6. Witches, or magicians, whom Moſes calls Jy? 
Judeont, 7. Thoſe, who conſult the dead, necromancers. 
8. The Prophet Hoſea. chap. iv. ver. 12. mentions ſuch 
as conſult ſtaves, ? PO 2NY; which kind of eivingtion 
may be called rhabdomancy. 9. The laſt kind of divi- 
nation mentioned in Scripture is hepatoſcepy, or the con- 
ſideration of the liver, See RHazpomancy, Mac 1- 
CIANS, &c. 

DIVINE, ſomething that comes from or relates to Gor. 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively, for any thing that is 
excellent, extraordinary, and that ſeems to go beyond 
the power of nature, and the capacity of mankind, 

In which fenſe, the compals, teleſcope, clocks, &c. are 
ſaid to be divine inventions: Plato is called the divine 
author, the divine Plats; and the ſame appellation is 
given to Seneca: Hippocrates is called the divine e 
man, divinus ſenex, &c, The Arabs give the appellation 
divine, 158 elahieun, to their ſecond ſect of philoſo- 
phers, conſiſting of ſuch as admit a firſt mover of all 
things, a ſpiritual ſubſtance free from all kind of matter ; 
in a word, a God. By this name they diſtinguiſh them 
from their firlt ſet, whom they call deherioun, or - 
batoun, i. e. ringe, and natural/?s, as admitting of 
no principles beyond the material world, and nature. 
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The word ye elahioun is derived from x58 Alla, 
God: ſo that the elahioun are the divines, or theologues, as 
Caſtellus renders it ; or, ſuch as own a God. 


DIVING, the art, or act of deſcending under water, to 


conſiderable depths, and abiding there a competent 
time. 

'The uſes of diving are very conſiderable, particularly in 
the fiſhing for pearls, corals, ſponges, &c. See PEARL- 


„Hißbing. 


There have been divers methods propoſed, and engines 
contrived, to render the buſineſs of diving more fafe and 
eaſy. The great point in all theſe is to furniſh the diver 
with freſh air, without which he muſt either make but 
a ſhort ſtay, or periſh. 
Thoſe who dive for ſponges in the Mediterranean, help 
themſelves by carrying down ſponges dipt in oil in their 
mouths. But conſidering the ſmall quantity of air that 
can be contained in the pores of a ſponge, and how much 
that little will be contracted by the preſſure of the incum- 
bent air, ſuch a ſupply cannot long ſubſiſt the diver. For 
it is found by experiment, that a gallon of air included 
in a bladder, and by a pipe reciprocally inſpired and ex- 
pired by the lungs, becomes unfit for reſpiration in little 
more than one minute of time. For though its elaſticity 
be but little altered paſſing the lungs, yet it loſes its vivi- 
fying ſpirit, and is rendered effete. 
In effect, a naked diver, Dr. Halley aJures us, without 
a ſponge, cannot remain above two minutes encloſed in 
water; nor much longer with one, without ſuffocating ; 
nor without long practice, near fo long; ordinarily per- 
ſons beginning to be ſuffocated in about half a minute. 
Beſides, if the depth be conſiderable, the preſſure of the 
water in the veſſels makes the eyes blood-lhotten, and 
frequently occaſious a ſpitting of blood. 

2nce, where there has been occaſion to continue long 
at the bottom, ſome have contrived double flexible pipes, 
to circulate air down into a cavity encloſing the diver, as 
with armour, both to furniſh air, and to bear off the 
preſſure of the water, and give leave to his breaſt to di- 
late upon inſpiration ; the freſh air being forced down 
one of the pipes with bellows, and returning by the 
other of them, not unlike to an artery and vein. 
But this method is impraclicable when the depth fur- 
paſſes three ſathoms; the water embracing the bare limbs 
ſo cloſely, as ro obſtruct a circulation of the blood in 
them; and withal prelling ſo ſtrongly on all the junc- 
tures where the armour is made tight with leather ; that 


if there be the leaſt deſect in any of them, the water 


ruſhes in, and inſtantly fills the whole engine, to the 
great danger of the diver's life. 


DivinG-bell, is a machine contrived to remedy all theſe 


inconveniences. In this the diver 1s fafely conveyed to 
any reafonable depth, and may ſtay more or leſs time 
under the water, as the bell is greater or leſs. 

It is moſt conveniently made in form of a truncated cone, 
the ſmallett baſe being cloſed, and the larger open. It is 
to be poiſed with lead, and fo ſuſpended, that it may 
tink full of air, with its open baſis downward, and as 
near as may be in a ſituation parallel to the horizon, fo 
as to cloſe with the furface of the water all at once. 
Under this covercle the diver fitting, ſinks down with 
the included air to the depth deſired; and if the cavity 
of the veſſel can contain a ton of water, a ſingle man 
may remain a full hour, without much inconvenience, 


- at the depth of five or fix fathoms. 


But the lower you go, {till the more the included air 
contracts itſelf, according to the weight of the water 
that compreſſes it; fo that at the depth of thirty-three feet 
the bell becomes haif full of water; the pretjure of the 
incumbent water being then equal to that of the atmo- 
iphere;z and at all other depths, the ſpace occupied by 
the compreſſed air in the upper part of the bell, will be 
to the under part of its capacity filled with water, as 
thirty-three feet to the depth of the ſurface of the water 
in the bell below the common ſurface thereof. And this 
condenſed air, being taken in with the breath, ſoon inſi- 
nuates inſelf into all the cavities of the body, and has no 
il] effect, provided the bell be permitted to deſcend ſo 
ſlowly as to allow time for that purpoſe. 

One inconvenience that attends it, is ſound in the ears, 
within which there ate cavities which open only out- 
wards, and that by pores ſo ſmall, as not to give admil- 


ſion even to the air itſelf, unleſs they be dilated and 


diltended by a conſiderable force. Hence, on the ſirſt 
delcent of the bell, a preſſure begins to be felt on each 
car, which, by degrees, grows painful, till the force 
overwhelming the obſtacle, what conſtringes theſe pores, 
yicids to the preſſure, and letting ſome condenſed air ſlip 
in, pieſently eaſe enſues. 'the bell deſcending lower, 
the pain is renewed, and afterwards it is again caſed in 
the ſame manner. 


But the greateſt inconvenicnce of this engine is, that the 
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watef entering it, contracts tho bulk of air into ſo ſmall 4 
compaſs, that it ſoon heats, and becomes unfit for reſpi- 
ration : ſo that there is a neceſſity for its being drawn up 
to recruit it ; beſides the uncomfortable abiding of the 
diver, who is almoſt covered with water. 

To obviate the difficulties of the diving-bell, Dr, Halley, 
to whom we owe the preceding account, contrived ſome 
farther apparatus, whereby not only to recruit and refreſh 
the air from time to time, but alſo to keep the water 
wholly out of it at any depth ; which he effected aſter 
the following manner, 

His diving-bel!, (ſee Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 1.) was of wood, 
three feet wide at top, five feet at bottom, and eight 
feet high, containing about ſixty-three cubic feet in its 
concavity, coated externally with lead ſo heavy, that it 
would fink empty; a particular weight being diſtributed 
about its bottom R, to make it deſcend perpendicular!y, 
and no otherwiſe. In the top was fixed a meniſcus gla!s 
D, concave downwards, like a window, to let in light 
from above; with a cock, as at B, to let out the hot 
air; and a circular feat, as at LM, for the divers to fit 
on: and, below, about a yard under the el, was a ſtage 
ſuſpended from it by three ropes, each charged with a 
hundred weight, to keep it ſteady, and for the divers to 
ſtand upon to do their buſineſs. The machine was ſuf— 
pended from the maſt of a ſhip by a ſprit, which was 
ſecured by ſtays to the maſt-head, and was directed by 
braces to carry it overboad clear of the fide of the hip, 
and to bring it in again. 

To ſupply air to this % when under water, he had a 
couple of barrels, as C, holding thirty-ſix gallons each, 
caſed with lead, ſo as to fink empty, each having a bung- 
hole at bottom, to let in the water as they deſcended, and 
let it out again as they were drawn up again. In the top 
of the barrels was another hole, to which was fixed a 
leathern pipe, or hoſe, well prepared with bees-wax and 
oil, long enough to hang below the bung-hole ; being 
kept down by a weight appended, So that the air driven 
to the upper part of the barrel by the incroachment of 
the water, in the deſcent, could not eſcape up this pipe, 
unleſs the lower end were lifted up. 

Theſe air-barrels were ſitted with tackle, to make them 
riſe and fall alternately, like two buckets; being directed 
in their deſcent by lines faſtened to the under edge of 
the bell; ſo that they came readily to the hand of a man 
placed on the ſtage to receive them; and who taking up 
the ends of the pipe as ſoon as they came above the furſace 
of the water in the barrels, all the air inciuded in the 
upper part thereof was blown forcibly into the 4%; the 
water taking its place. , 

One barrel thus received and emptied; upon a ſignal 
given, it was drawn up, and at the fame time the other 
let down ; by which alternate ſucceihon ireſh air was 
furniſhed ſo plentifully, that the learned doctor himfelt 
was one of five, who were all together in nine or ten fa- 
thoms depth of water for above an hour and a half, with- 
our the leaſt inconvenience ;: the whole cavity. of the 
bell being pertectly dry. 

All the precaution he obſerved was, to be let down gra- 
dually about twelve feet at a time, and then to flop, and 
drive out the water that had entered, by taking in three 
or four barrels of freſh air, before he deicended farther. 
And, being arrived at the depth intended, he jet out as 
much of the hot air that had been breathed, as each bar- 


rel would replace with cold, by means of the cock B, 


at the top of the e, through whoſe aperture, though 
very ſmall, the air, will ruſh with ſo much violence, as t 
make the ſurface of the ſea boil. 

Thus, he found any thing could be done that was re- 
quired to be done underneath. And by taking off the 
itage, he could, for a fpace as wide as the circuit of the 
bell, lay the bottom of the ſea fo far dry as not to be over- 
ſhoes therein. Behdes, that by the glaſs- window {o much 
light was tranſmitted, that, when the fea was clear, and 
elpecially when the ſun thone, he could fee perfectly 
well to write or read, much more to faſten, or lay hold 
of any thing under him that was to be taken up. And 
by the return of the air-barrel he otten ſent up orders 
written with an iron pen on a plate of lead, directing 
how he would be moved from place to place. 

At other times, when the water was troubled and thick, 
it would be as dark as night below; but in fuch caſes he 
was able to keep a candle burning in the /e /. 

Dr. Halley obſcrves, that they were ſubject to one in- 
convenience in this 4e; they felt at firſt a ſmall pain in 
their ears, as if the end of a tobacco-pipe were thruſt 
into them; but after a little while there was a {mall putt 
of air, with a little noiſe, and they were eaſy. This he 
ſuppoſes to be occalioned by the condenſed air thutting 
up a valve leading from ſome cavity in the ear, full ot 
common air; but when the condenſed air prefled harder, 
it forced the valve to yield, and filed every cavity, * 
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of the divers, in order to prevent this preſſure, ſtopped 
his ear with a pledget of paper; which was puſhed in fo 
far, that a ſurgeon could not extract it without great 
diſhculty. 

The ſame author intimates, that by an additional contri- 
vance he has found it praCticable for a diver to go out of 
the bell to a good diſtance from it; the air being con- 
veyed to him in a continued ſtream by ſmall flexible 
pipes, which ſerve bim as a clue to direct him back again 
to the hel. For this purpoſe, one end of one of theſe 
pipes, kept open againſt the preſſure of the ſea, by a 
ſmall ſpiral wire, and made tight without by painted 
leather, and ſheep's guts drawn over it, being open, was 
faſtened in the bell, as at P, to receive air, and the other 
end was fixed to a leaden cap on the man's head, reach- 
ing down below his ſhoulders, open at bottom, to ſerve 
him as a little bel/, full of air, for him to breathe at 
his work, which would keep out the water from him when 
at the level of the great bell, becauſe of the ſame denſity 
as the air in the great hell. But when he ſtooped down 
lower than the level of the great bell, he ſhut the cock 
F, to cut off the communication between the two bells. 
Phil. Tranſ. ab. vol. iv. part ii. p. 188, &c. vol. vi, p. 
550, &c., 

The air in this hel would ſerve him for a minute or two; 
and he might inſtantly change it, by raiſing himſeif 
above the great bell, and opening the cock F. The diver 
was furniſhed with a girdle of large leaden weights, and 
clogs of lead for the ſeet, which, with the weight of the 
leaden cap, kept him firm on the ground; he was alſo 
weli clothed with thick flannels, which being firſt made 
wet, and then warmed in the be/l by the heat of his body, 
kept off the chill of the cold water for a conſiderablo 
time, when he was out of the bell. 

Mr. Martin Triewald, F. R. S. and military architect to 
his Swediſh majeſty, contrived to conſtruct a diving-bell 
on a ſmaller ſcale, and lefs expence, than thar of Dr. 
Halley, and yet capable of anſwering the ſame intents 
and purpoſes, This bell, AB (Fg. 2.) finks with leaden 
weights DD, ſuſpended from the bottom of it. It is 
made of copper, and tinned all over on the inſide; three 
{trong convex lenſes GGG, defended by the copper-lids 
HHH, iliuminate this %.. The iron plate E ſerves 
the di:er to and upon, when he is at work; this is 
ſuſpended by chains FFF, at ſuch a diſtance from the 
bottom of the el that when he ſtands upright, his head 
is juſt above the water in the 5%, where he has the ad- 
vantage of air fitter for reſpiration, than when he is 
much higher up; but as there is occaſion for the diver to 
be wholly in the 4 %¼, and conſequently his head in the 
upper part of it, Mr. Triewald has contrived, that, even 
there, after he has breathed the hot air as long as he well 
can, by means of a ſpiral copper tube bc, placed cloſe 
to the inſide of the bell, he may draw the cooler and 
freſher air from the lowermoſt parts; for which purpoſe 
a flexible leather-pipe, about two feet long, is fixed to 
the upper end of the tube at 6; and to the other end of 
the pipe is ſaſtened an ivory mouth-piece, for the diver 
to hold in his mouth, by which to reſpire the air from 
below. We ſhall only remark, that as air rendered effete 
by reſpiration, is ſomewhat heavier than common air, it 
muſt naturally ſubſide in the l; but it may probably 
be reſtored by the agitation of the ſea-water, and thus 
become fitter for reſpiration. See Fixed AIR. Phil. 
'I'ranſ. Abr. vol. viii. p. 634. or Deſaguliers' Exper. Phil. 
vol. ii. p. 220, &C. 

"The famous Corn. Drebell had an expedient in ſome re- 
ſpects ſuperior even to the diving-bell, if what is related 
of it be true. Ile contrived not only a veſſel to be rowed 
under-water, but alſo a liquor to be carried in the veſſel, 
which ſupplied the place of freſh air. 

"The veſſel was made for king James I. carrying twelve 
' rowers, beſides the paſſengers. It was tried in the river 
Thames; and one of the paſſengers in that ſubmarine na- 
vigation, then living, told it one, from whom Mr. Boyle 
had the relation. 

As to the liquor, Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he diſcovered by 
a phyſician, who married Drebell's daughter, that it was 
uſed from time to time, when the air in that ſubmarine 
boat was clogged by the breath of the company, and 
rendered unſit for reſpiration: at which time, by un- 
{topping he veſſel full of this liquor, he could ſpeedily 
reſtore to the troubled air ſuch a proportion of vital 
parts, as would make it ſerve again a good while, The 
ſecret of this liquor Drebell would never diſcloſe to above 
one perſon, who bimſelf aſſured Mr. Boyle what it was. 
Boyle's Exp. Phyſ. Mech. of the Spring of the Air. 

We have had many projects of diving machines, and 
diving ſhips, of various kinds, which bave proved abor- 
dive. 

DirixG-hladder, a term uſed by Borelli for a machine, 
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which he contrived for diving under the water to great 
depths, with grear facility, and prefers to the common 
diving- bell. The veſica, or bladder, as it is uſually called, 
is to be of braſs or of copper, and about two feet in dia- 
meter. This is to contain the diver's head, and is to be 
fixed to a goat's-ſkin habit, exactly fitted to the ſhape of 
the body of the perſon. Within this ve ſica, there are 
pipes, by means of which a circulation of air is con- 
trived ; and the perſon carries an air-pump by his fide, 
by means of which he may make himſclt heavier or 
lighter, as the fiſhes do, by contracting or dilating their 
air-bladder : by this means, the objections all other 
diving machines ate liable to are obviated, and parucu- 
larly that of the air ; the moiſture by which it is clogged 
in reſpiration, and by which it is rendered unht for the 
ſame uſe again, being here taken from it by its circulation 
through the pipes, to the ſides of which it adheres, and 
leaves the air as free as before. Borelli Opera Poſthuma. 
DIVINITY, the quality, nature, and eſſence of God. 
It is falſly, that the atheiſts hold the nature of a divinity to 
be a political invention of the ancient legiſlators, to ſe- 
cure and enforce the obſervation of their laws: on the 
contrary, it is certain, the legiſlators made uſe of that 
opinion, which they found already impreſſed on the minds 
of the people. 
The heathen divinities may be reduced to three claſſes : the 
ſirſl theological, repreſenting the divine nature under di- 
vers attributes : thus Jupiter denotes the abſolute power 
of God, Juno his juſtice, &c. 
The ſecond claſs of diviniries are phyſical : thus /Eolus is 
that power in nature, whereby vapours and exbalations 
are collected to form winds, &c. 
Ihe laſt are moral divinities. I hus the Furies are only the 
ſecret reproaches and (tings of conſcience. 
D1viNniTy is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe wtth THEOL OG y, 
DIUIOHU, in Botany, a name given by the people of Gui- 
nea to a ſpecies of plant, with which they uſe to ripen or 
break boils, beating the leaves, and laying them on; 
DIVISIBILITY, a paſhve power, or property in quantity, 
whereby it becomes ſeparable into parts; either actually 
or at leaſt mentally. | | 
The ſchoolmen define divi/ebility, capacitas coextenſionis cum 
pluribus; a capacity of being co-extended with ſeveral 
things: thus, a ſtaff four feet long is diviſible, becauſe it 
may be co-extended with four feet, or forty-eight inches, 
&c. | 
This the Peripatetics and Carteſians univerſally hold an 
affeCtion, or property of all matter, or body: the Car- 
teſians, as holding the eſlence of matter to conſiſt in ex- 
tenſion ; for every part, or corpuſcle of the body being 
extended, has parts including other parts, and conſc- 
quently is divi/ible, 
The Epicureans, again, hold div//ib:1ity to agree to every 
phyſical continuum, as, without parts adjacent to parts, 
there can be no continuity; and wherever there are parts 
ſo adjacent, there muſt be drvi/ebility, But they deny, 
that this affection agrees to all bodies; for the primary 
corpuſcles, or atoms, they hold perfectly inſecable, and 
indiviſible, 
The principal argument they alledge is, that, from the 
diviſ:bility of all body, and of every aſſignable particle of 
body, even after the repeated number of diviſions, it fol- 
lows, that the ſmalleſt corpuſcle is infinitely div//ible, 
which with them is an abſurdity, For a body can only 
be divided into ſuch parts as it actually contains. But to 
ſuppoſe infinite parts in the ſmalleſt corpuſcle, ſay they, 
is to ſuppoſe it infinitely extended : for infinite parts 


doubtleſs are, muſt make an infinite extenſion. 
They add, that there is a great difference between the 
divijibility of phyſical, and mathematical quantities. For 
every mathematical quantity, or dimenſion, they grant, 
may be increaſed and diminiſhed infinitely ; but phyſical 
quantity, neither the one nor the other. | 
An artit, dividing a continued body, arrives at certain 
minute parts, beyond which he cannot go; theſe we may 
call minima artis. In like manner, nature, which may 
begin where art ends, will find bounds; which we may 
call minima nature; and God, whoſe power is infinite, 
beginaing where nature ends, may ſubdivide the minima 
nature ; but he will at Tength come at certain parts, to 
which there being no other parts contiguous, they can- 
not be taken away. Theſe minute paits are aTOMs, 
All we can ſay on this ſubject is, that on the one hand it 
is certain, every extended corpuſcle muſt have two ſides, 
and conſequently is d:vi/zble ; for, if it had not two ſides, 
it were not extended; and if it had no extenſion, an aſ- 
ſemblage of divers ſuch corpuſcles would not compoſe a 
body. And on the other hand, the infinite divi/ibility 
ſuppoſes an infinity of parts in the minuteſt corpuſcle 
whence it follows, that there is no body, how ſmall ſos 


' ever, 


placed externally to each other, as the parts of bodies 
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yer, but may furniſh us many ſurfaces, or parts, as the 
whole globe of the earth can ; nay, and infinitely more; 
which, to ſay no worſe, is a ſtrange paradox. 

The infinite divi/ibility of mathematical quantity is thus 
proved, and i!luſtrated by the mathematicians : ſuppoſe 
a line AD (Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 27.) perpendicular to 
BF; another as GH, at a ſmall diſtance from A, alſo 
perpendicular to the ſame line; with the centres C, C, C, 
Kc. and diſtances C A, CA, &c. deſcribe circles cut- 
ting the line GH in the points e, e, &c. Now, the 
greater the radius AC is, the leſs is the part e G; but 
the radius may be augmented in infinitum, and therefore 
the part e G may be diminiſhed in the ſame manner 
and yet it can never be reduced to nothing; becauſe the 
circle can never coincide with the right line BF. Con- 
ſequently, the parts of any magnitude may be diminiſhed 
in infinitum. * 

The chief objections againſt this doctrine are, that an 
infinite cannot be contained by a finite; and that it fol- 
lows from a diviſibility in infinitum, either that all bodies 
are equal, or that one infinite is greater than another. 
To which it is anſwered, that to an infinite may be at- 
tributed the tr] nip of a finite and determined quan- 
tity ; and who has ever proved, that there could not be 
an infinite number of parts infinitely ſmall in a finite 
quantity; or that all infinites are equal? I he contrary 
is demonſtrated by mathematicians in innumerable in- 
{tances, We are not here contending for the poſlibility 
of an actual divihon ix infinitum: we only aſſert, that 
however ſmall a body is, it may be ſtill farther divided; 
which we imagine may be called a divifion in inſinitum, 
becauſe what bas no limits, is called finite, 

All that is ſuppoſed, in ſtrict geometry, concerning the 
diviſibility of magnitude, amounts to no more than that 
a given magnitude may be conceived to be divided into a 
number of parts, equal to any given or propoſed number. 
It is true, that the number of parts, into which a given 
magnitude may be conceived to be divided, is not to be 
fixed or limited, becauſe no given number is ſo great but 
a greater may be conceived and aſſigned; but there is 
not, therefore, any neceſſity of ſuppoſing the number of 
parts actually infinite; and if ſome have drawn very ab- 
{truſe conſequences from ſuch a ſuppoſition, yet geome- 
try ought not to be loaded with them. Mac-Laurin's 
Fluxions, art. 290. See EXTENSION, 

It is true, that there are no ſuch things as parts infinitely 
ſmall; yet the ſubtility of the particles of ſeveral bodies 
is ſuch, that they very much ſurpaſs our conception; and 
there are innumerable inſtances in nature of ſuch parts 
actually ſeparated from one another. 

Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral inſtances of this. He ſpeaks 
of a ſilken thread 300 yards long, that weighed but two 
grains and a half. He meaſured leaf-gold, and found 
by weighing it, that fifty ſquare inches weighed but one 
grain : if the length of an inch be divided into 200 parts, 
the eye may diſtinguiſh them all; therefore there are in 
one ſquare inch 4ooco viſible parts; and in one grain of 
it there are 20000co of ſuch parts; which viſible parts 
no one will deny to be farther divi/ible. 

Again, a whole ounce of filver may be gilt with eight 
grains of gold, which may be afterwards drawn into a 
wire thirteen thouſand feet long. 

In odoriferous bodies we can till perceive a greater ſub- 
tility of parts, and even ſuch as are actually ſeparated 
from one another; ſeveral bodies ſcarce lole any ſen- 
fible part of their weight in a long time, and yet conti- 
nually fill a very large ſpace with odoriferous particles. 
The particles of L1GHaT, if light conſiſts of real particles, 
furniſh another ſurpriſing inſtance of the minuteneſs of 
lome parts of matter. A lighted candle placed on a 
plane will be viſible two miles, and conſequently fill a 
iphere, whoſe diameter is four miles, with luminous 
particles, before it has loſt any ſenſible part of its weight. 
Aud as the force of any body is directly in proportion to 
its quantity of matter multiplied by its velocity; and 
ſince the velocity of the particles of light is demonſtrated 
to be at leaſt a million of times greater than the velocity 
of a cannon ball, it is plain, that if a million of theſe 
particles were round, and as big as a ſmall grain of ſand, 
we durſt no more open our eyes to the light, than expole 
them to ſand ſhot point-blank from a cannon. 

By help of microſcopes, ſuch objects as would otherwiſe 
eſcape our ſight, appear very large: there are ſome ſmall 
animals icarce viſible with the beſt microſcopes ;z and yet 
theſe have all the parts neceſſary for life, as blood, and 
other liquors, How wonderful muſt the ſubtility of the 
parts be, which make up ſuch fluids | See ANIMALCULES. 
Whence is deducible the following theorem : 

Any particle of matter, how ſmall ſoever, and any finite 
ſpace, how large ſoever, being given; it is poſſible for 
that ſmall ſand, or particle of matter, to be diffuſed 


through all that great ſpace, and to fill it in ſuch man- 
Vol. II. N* 109, 


DIV 


ner, as that chere ſhall be no pore in it, whoſe diameter 


ſhall exceed any given line ; as is demonſtrated by Dr, 
Keil. Introduct. ad Ver. Phy. 


DIVISION, the act of ſeparating a whole into the parts 


it contains. 


If the whole be compoſed of parts really diſtin, called 
integral parts, the diviſion made thereof 1s properly called 
partition; as when a houſe is divided into its apartments. 
If the whole be compoſed of parts, called ſuljecive; that 
is, if the whole be only one common term, the ſubſects 
compriſed in the extent whereof are od py the divi- 


ſton thereof is what we properly call diviſton : ſuch is the 


diviſiin of a genus into its ſpecies, &c. 


D1v1s1oN, in Algebra, or Species, is performed by reducing 


the dividend and diviſor into the form of a fraction: 
this fraction being the quotient. 


Thus, if ab were to be divided by cd, it muſt be placed 
b 
thus, 7 and that fraction is the quotient; though 


others chooſe to write it thus, c4) ab, or d: ab, or 
ab ＋ cd, which laſt mark = is the moſt common cha- 
rater for diviſion. 

To perform the work of diviſion algebraically, theſe rules 
are to be obſerved : 1. When the dividend is equal to the 
diviſor, the quotient is unity, and muſt be placed in the 
quotient, becauſe every thing contains ttſelf once. 

2. When the quotient is expreſſed fraftion-wiſe (as in 
ſimple diviſim) if the ſame letters are found equally re- 
peated in each member of the numerator, and denomi- 
nator ; caſt away thoſe letters, and the remainder is the 


b 
quotient : thus, —) a, and , &c. 


3. When there are any co-eſſicients, divide them as in 
common arithmetic, or divide them by any common 
meaſure, and to the quotients annex the quantities ex- 
preſſed by letters : thus, — 9 15 4 | 
4. The general way of diviſtan of compound quantities, 
aſter ranging them according to the dimenſions of one 
of their letters, is like the ordinary way in common arith- 
metic, reſpect being had to the rules of algebraic addi- 
tion, ſubtraction, and multiplication; as alſo that the 
like ſigns give +, and unlike — in the quotient ; taking 
care to divide every part of the dividend by its corre- 
ſponding diviſor (that is, that whoſe letters ſhew it of 
the ſame kind with the other), to prevent a fraction, 
which would otherwiſe ariſe : thus, 
a+b)aa+Þ$ab—ca—cb(a-c 
a 4 ＋ 46 


0 
— C -e 
—a—cb 
O d 
That the ſame reaſon for like ſigns giving a poſitive and 
unlike a negative quotient, does hold in diviſion, as in 
multiplication, is clear from conſidering the nature of 
diviſian (which is only reſolving the thing into its parts); 
conſequently, ſince every dividend is nothing elſe put 
the product of the diviſor and quotient multiplied by 
each other, the quotient muſt conſiſt of ſuch ſigns, 
which could produce the dividend; therefore, if the di- 
vidend be divided by a quantity, that has a fimilar ſign 
with it, the quotient mult be poſitive z if by a quantity 
having a diſhmilar fign, the quotient muſt be negative. 
It may be a general rule in compound diviſion in algebra, 
always to place ſuch a letter in the quotient, as will, 


When multiplied into the divifor, produce the dividend ; 


for that is always a rectangle under the diviſor, and the 
quotient ; as for example, i 
ZZ — 16) 4 — 82* — 124 22 — 64 (2* + 82 + 4. 
2 — 162+ 


P—_ * 


1 12422 
82 — 1282 


In ſome caſes the quotient will form an infinite sERIES, 


and then it is uſual to ſet down the laſt remainder with 
the diviſor under it. 


Divis1toN, in Arithmetic, is the laſt of the four funda- 


mental rules, being that whereby we find how often a 
leſs quantity is contained in a greater; and the overplus. 
Diviſion, in reality, is only a compendious method of 
ſubtract ion; its effect being to take a leſs number from 
another greater as often as poſſible; that is, as oft as it 
is contained therein. There are, therefore, three num- 


bh 


- 4 bers 


There are diverſe ways of performing di viſfon, one called 


DIV 


bers concerned in diviſion: 1. That given to be divided, | 


called the dividend. 2. That whereby the dividend is to 


be divided, called the diviſor. 3. That which expreſl's | 


how often the diviſor is contained in the dividend; or 
the number reſulting from the 4:v1/fon of the dividend by 
the diviſor, cailed the quotient. 


the Engliſh, another the Flemiſb, another the Itali n, an- 


other the Spaniſh, another the G-rman, and another the 
Indian way, all equally juſt, as finding the quotient with 
the ſame certainty, and only differing in the manner of 
arranging, and diſpoſing the numbers. 

We have likewiſe % in integers ; divi//on in frac- 
tions; and diviin in ſpecies, or algebra. 

Diviſion is periormed by ſeeking how often the divifor is | 


contained in the dividend ; and when the latter corfilts | 
of a greater number of figures than the former, the di- | 
vided muſt be taken into parts, beginning from the left, 
and proceeding to the right, and ſeeking how often the 
diviſor is found in each of thoſe parts. 

For example, it is required to 4e 6759 by 3. I fult| 
ſeek how oft 3 is contained in 6, viz. twice; then, h * 
oft in 7, which is likewiſe twice, with one remaining. | 


| , , 2 : 
This 1, therefore, is joined to the next figure 5, wric! Divrsiox of a wo 4. in G mmar, is a diſcourſe explain- 


makes 15, and | ſeek how oft 3 in 15; and laſtly, bow 
oft 3 in 9. All the numbers expreſſing how oft 3 is con 
tained in each of thoſe parts, I write down accord:ng o 
the order of the parts of the dividend, that is from left 
to right, and ſeparate them from the dividend iticlf, by 
a line, thus. 


Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient. 
3) 6759 (2253 

It appears therefore, that 3 is contained 2253 times in 
6759 ; or that 6759 being divided into 3 parts, each part 
will be 2253. If there be any remainder, that 18, if the 
diviſor repeated a certain number of times is not equal 
to the dividend, what remains is wrote over the dior 
fraftion-wiſe. Thus, it inſtead of 6759 the dividend 
were only 6758, the quotient will be the fame as in the 
former caſe, except tor the laſt figure 8: for 3 being 
only contained twice in 8, the Jaſt rumber in the quo- 
tient will be 2; and as twice th ce is-only 6, there te— 
mains 2 of the dividend ; which I write after the quo- 
tient, with the diviſor underneath it, and a line to ſepa- 
rate the two, thus: | 


3) 6758 (22525 

If the diviſor is a digit, the diviſion may be eaſily per- 
formed without ſetting down any thing but the re- 
mainders. Again, if the diviſor has cyphers in the fi: it 
places towards the right-hand, theſe may be cut off, pro- 
vided that an equal number of figures be cut off trom 
the right of the dividend z and when the divifton is 
finiſhed, we obtain the integral quotient ; then to the re- 
mainder annex all the excluded figures gf the dividend, 
and ſubjoin the whole diviſor. Thus, 


8:00) 2678|54 (459 integral quotient. 


Rem. 654, and the fraCtional part of the quo- 
tient is 654 
800 


Moreover, if the diviſor is the product of two or more 
digits, which may be eafily diſcovered, divide firſt by 
any one of theſe, and then divide the quotient by the 
other; and ſo on; the laſt quotient is that required; 
aud (or the fractional part, multiply the laſt remainder 
by the preceding diviſor, and to the product add the 
preceding remainder ; multiply this ſum by the next 
preceding diviſor, and to the product add the next pre- 
ceding remainder, and fo on, till you have got through 
all the diviſors and remainders to the firſt. Thus, to di- 
vide 3428689 by 126, divide by 3, 6, and 7, becauſe 
3x«6x7 = 126; the firſt quotient is 1142896, and the 
remainder 1 ; the ſecond quotient is 190482, and the 
remainder 4; the laſt quotient is 27211, and the re- 
mainder 5, which multiplied by the preceding diviſor 6, 
produces 30, to which the preceding remainder 4 being 
added, we have 34; this multiplied by the preceding or 
firſt diviſor, produces 102, and, the remainder 1 added, 
makes 103, the true remainder ; and the fractional part 
of the quotient is 428. For the diviſton of conciete, or 
applicate numbers, fee REDUCTION, 


Proof of Divis1on, 


Diviſion is proved by multiplying the quotient by the di- | 
- viſor, or the diviſor by the quotient z and adding what 


DIVISION by Logarithms., See LOGARITHM. 
Divis1oN, in 4, is the fepara'ing any thing into diverſe 


D1y1s10ON of mathematical i | * 
f ical inſiruments. Sce GRADUATION, 


D1v1s1ON of @ mode, divides a quality into its degrees. Phi- 


called application; the deſign of which, when it is em- 


ployed about the conſtruction of plain problems, is this: 
viz. a reQangle being given, as alſo a right line 3 to 
find another right line, the reQangle contained under 
which, with the right line given, (hail be equal to the 
reQanple firſt given Such eftection, or coallruftion, is 
called the application of a given reAanple to a right line 
given; and the right line arifing by ſuch application, is 
called the ge-me!r real qrotzent 
This is found ky the rule of three, by ſaying, as the line 
given i to one fide of the rectangle, ſo is the other fide 
to the line ſought, 
Not unlike to which is Des Cartes's way of working di- 
viſion in lines, by tcele and compal+: thus, ſuppoſe 2c 
(=6), were to be divived by a7 (=3) 745. II. Ge re, 
fie. 28.) make any angle at pleaſure, and therein let off 
firſt o4( =3) the diviſor, and then on the ſ-mme leg, @ , 
Sto unit; then on the other leg of the angle ſet ac 
(=6) the dividend, and join 4c. and to it through 2, 
draw & parallel to 4c, which ſhall cut off ab the quo- 
tient ſought; for as 4 diau::ac:i:ab; that is, as the 
diviſor : is to unity : : fo is the vividend : to the quotient : 
on which proportion depends all %ſien. 


ing the lati:nde, 01 comprehenfion of a word ; the lati- 
tude, when the word js univerſal z as when the genus is 
divided into ipecies, and differences; the comprehenſion, 
when the word is arn:bignous, as fuaurus, ; which 
ſometimes devotes a ronlitellation, ſometimes a bealt, 
and tometimes a mountarn, 


parts, or ideas, See Dis; RIBUTION. 

The ſchoo!men define it a diſcourſe, expliining a thing 
by its par's ; in whi h it approaches near to the nature of 
a definition, whole char-cter is to define a thing by its 
Parte, | 

Di: ven, we have (aid, is a diſtribution of a whole, &c. 
['ut there are two forts of who'es, as abvre expreſſed. 
The bit is what conſiſts of integral parts; as the human 
body, which con! ains dive: ſe members, 

The ſecond is froper'y no other than an abſtr:@ idea 
common to more things than one, as the un verſals; or 
a compound idea comprehending the ſubſlance and its 
accidents, or at leaſt moſt of its accident-. 

The whole admits of a triple de 1. When the ge 
nus, or kind, is divided by its ſpecies, or diffetences; a8 
when ſubitance is divided into body and ſpirit ; or into 
extended, and thinking. | 

2. When any thing i» &ivided into ſeveral claſſes, by op- 
poſite accidents z as when the ſtars are divid:d into thoſe 
which ſhine by their own light, and thoſe that only re- 
floct a borrowed light. 

3- When the accidents themſelves are divid:d according 
to the ſubjects in which they inhere; as when goods are 
divided into thoſe of the body, the mind, and fortune. 


The laws of dien are, 1. I hat it be full and adequate, 


that is, that the members cf the diviſion entirely exhauſt 
the whole thing dwvide/; as when all numbers are divided 
into equal, and unequal, 

2. That the members of the divifon be oppoſite; as 
equal, and unequal: corporeal, and not corporeal z ex- 
tended, and thinking. 

3. hat one member of the ien be not contained in 
another, {9 as the other may be aſfirmed of it : though, 
in other reſpects, it might be included without any fault 
in the dien thus extenfion, geometrically conſidered, 
may be divided into a line, ſurface, and ſolid ; though 
8 _ be included in the ſurface, and the ſurface in the 
olid. 

4+ The divi/ion muſt not be made into too many, or too 
general parts. Laſtly, the members, unleſs the ſubject 


require it, not to be too unequal; as if the univerſe 
were divided into heaven and earth. 


and MURaL Arc. 


loſophers, after the phyſicians, ſuppoſe eight degrees of 
every quality: hence when a quality is ſaid to be in the 


eighth degree, it marks, that it can be no farther in- 
tended, or heightened. 


Divistex, in Mie, imports the dividing of the interval of 


an oQave into a number of lefler intervals, 

The 4th and 5th, cach of them, divide or meaſure the 
octave perfectly, though differently, When the cth is 
below, and ſerves as a baſs to the 4th, the * 18 


called harmonical; when the 4th is below, the d is 
called authentic, 
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remains of the div;/ion, if there be any thing. If the 
| ſum be found equal to the dividend, the operation is 
juſt, otherwiſe there is a miſtake. 
Division, in Decimal Fraftions, See DEC1MAL. 


Div1810N by Neper”s Bones. See NE PER's Bones. 
Div1s:0Nn, in Phyfics, or Divis10 continui, is the ſepara- 
tion of the parts of a quantity whereby, what before 


Ss —— — —— — 


a | . was one, is now reduced in : 
Divis1ioN, in Geometry, or geometrical Divisiox, is alſo | Ir Span to ſeveral. See ConTiNuiTY, 
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This diviſion is effected by means of motion, without | 


which there can be no ſeparation of any continuum, or 
even contiguum. | Ca 2 
This motion is performed diverſe ways, by fraction, ſcif- 
ſion, ſection, fiſſion, reſolution, dilution, - maceration, 
diſperſion, effuſion, diſtraction, 8c. 


Divis1on of Powers. See POW Es. 
Div1s10N of F AN See PROPORTION. 
Diy15ioN, in Rhe 


toric, the arrangement of a diſcourſe un- 
der ſeveral beads, to be ſpoken to ſeparately. Sce Dis- 
POSITION. 


Divis1iow, in Vulgar Fractiant. See FRACTION. i 
Divis:0Ns of an army, in the Military Art, the ſeveral bri- 


gades and ſquadrons into which it is cantoned. See Br1- 
G A DE, by 


Divistoxs of a battalion, the ſeveral platoons into which 


it is divided in marching or firing, each of which 1s 
commanded by an officer. See BATTALION, 


Divis1oNn, in the Sea Language, the third part of a naval 


army, or fleet ; or one of the ſquadrons thereof, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a particular flag or pendant, under the com- 
mand of ſome flag-oficer, Sec SQUADRON. 

The white flag denotes the firſt ſquadron of France, the 
white and blue the ſecond, and the third is characterized 
by the blue. In England, the ficſt admiral, or the ad- 
miral of the fleet, diſplays the union flag at the main- 
top-maſt-head z next follows the white flag with St. 
George's croſs; and afterwards the blue. The private 
ſhips carry pendants of the ſame colour with their re- 
ſpective ſquadrons at the maſts of their particular drv:- 
ſows ſo that the laſt ſhip in the dio of the blue ſqua- 
dron carries a blue pendant at her mizen-top-maſt-head. 
Naval battles are uſually ranged in three lines, according 
to their three diviſions. 


DiVISiONES, in Antiquity, certain preſents of money, oil, 


bread, wine, or the like, appointed by will to be diſtri- 
buted annually among certain perſons or companies, and 
ſometimes to the people in general. 


DIVISOR, the dividing number; or that which ſhews 


how many parts the dividend is to be divided into. 


Div 180R, common. See Co uod meaſure. | 
DIVORCE, from diverts, I turn away, a breach or diſſo- 


lution of the bond of MARRIAGE. 
In our law, divorce is of two kinds; the one total, a vin- 
culo matrimonii; which alone is properiy %,); the 
other partial, a menſa & thoro; a ſeparation fiom bed and 
board. 
The woman divorced à vinculs matrimonii receives all 
again that ſhe brought with her; the other has a ſuit- 
able, ſeparate maintenance allowed her out of her huſ- 
band's effects. See ALIMONY, 
The firſt only happens through ſome eſſential impedi— 
ment, as conſanguinity or aſſinity within the degrees tvur- 
bidden, precontract, impotency, &c. of which impedi- 
ments the canon law allows fourteen, comprehended in 
theſe verſes : 

Error, conditio, votum, coonatio, crimen, 

Cultus, diſparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honeflas, 

Si fis affinis, ft forte crire nequibis, 

Si parochi & aduplicts deſit prafentia teſtis, 

Raptave fit mulier, nec parti reddita tute, 
In this kind of divorce, the marriage is declared null, as 
having been abſolutely unlawtul, ab ini, and the par- 


ties are ſeparated pro ſalute animarum, and allowed to 


marry again; the iſſue of ſuch marriage as is thus en- 
tirely diſſolved, are baſtards. Divorce a menſa & tharo 
diſſolveth not the marriage, becauſe it was juſt and law- 
ful ab initis; but for ſome ſupervenient cauſe, it be- 


comes improper or impoſlible tor the parties to live to- 


gether; as in the caſe of intolerable ill temper, or adul- 
tery, in either of the parties. However, divorces a vin- 
culo matrimonii, for adultery, have of late years been 
frequently granted in England, by act of parliament. 
Divorce is a ſpiritual judgment, and therefore is paſſed in 
the ſpiritual court. Under the old law, the woman di- 
vorced was to have of her huſband a writing, as St. Je- 
rom and Joſephus teſtify, to this effect: / promiſe, that 
hereafter I will lay no claim to thee; which was called a 60 
of divorce. 
Divorce was allowed in great latitude both among the Pa- 
gans and Jews, At Rome, barrenneſs, age, diſeaſe, mad- 
neſs, and baniſhment, were the ordinary cauſes of divorce. 
Spurius Carvilius, between 500 and 600 years-atter the 
building of Rome, under the conſulſhip of M. Attilius, 
and P. Valerius, was the firſt who put away his wite, 
becauſe ſhe was barren; though Plutarch, in his Roman 
Queſtions, maintains, that Domitian was the firſt who 
er mitted divorce. | 
Fuftinian afterwards added impotence, a vow of chaſtity, 
2 the profeiſion of a monaſtic life, as valid reaſons ot 
Vo ce. 


The Roman lawyers diſtinguiſh between repudium and 


divortium ; making the former to be the breaking of a | 


contract or eſpouſal, and the latter ſeparation after ma- 
trimony. Romulus enacted a ſevere law, which ſuſfered 
not the wife to leave her huſband, but gave the man the 
liberty of turning off his wife, either upon poiſoning 
her children, counterfeiting his private keys, or for the 
crime of adultery; but if the huſband on any other oc- 
cation put her away, he ordered one moiety of his eſtate 
for the wife, and the other to the goddefs Ceres; beſides 

an atonement to the gods of the- earth. Plut. in Rom, 

However, in later times, the women, as wel) as the 

men, might ſue a divorce. Juvenal, Sat. ix. Martial, 

lib. x. Ep. 41. 

The common way of divercing was by ſending a bill to 

the woman, containing the reaſons of ſeparation, and 

the tender of all her goods which ſhe brought with her; 

and this was called repudium mittere; or elſe it was per- 

formed in her preſence, and before ſeven witneſſes, and 

accompanied with the formalities of tearing the writings, 

funding the portion, taking away the keys, and turn- 

ing the woman out of doors. 

he Grecian laws concerning divorces were different : the 

Cretans allowed diverte to any man that was afraid of 

having too many. children. The Spartans ſeldom 4i- 

vorced their wives; and it was extremely ſcandalous for 

a woman to depart, from her huſband. The Athenians 

allowed drvorce on very ſmall grounds, by a bill, con- 

taining the reafon of the divorce, and approved, if the 

party appealed, by the chief magiſtrate; and women alſo 

were allowed to leave their huſbands on juſt occaſions. 

Pertons divorcing their wives were obliged ro return their 
portions z otherwiſe, the Athenian laws obliged them 

to pay nine oboli a month for alimony. The terms ex- 

preſſing the ſeparation of men and women from each 

other were different ; the men were ſaid anor:iumauy, or 
amour, to diſmiſs their wives, but wives amnaunev, to 
leave their hiſbandt. Pott. Arch. Græc. vol. ii. book iv. 
chap. 12. 

Among the Jews, beſides incontinence and adultery, 
uglineſs, old age, or ill humour in a wife, were ſuſf- 
cient reaſons for giving her a bill of divorce. Nay, even 
the man's own pleaſure, or his repenting of his match, 
were admitted as good reaſons. Selden de Uxore Hab. 
lib. iii cap. 17. 

It is generally held that Jeſus Chriſt allowed of diverce 
in the caſe of adultery. But ſome take this for a miſtake ; 
and maintain, that divorce is no where permitted in the 
New Tettament for adultery ; but only a ſeparation. See 
Matt. xix. 9. Mark x. 11. Paul 1 Cor. vii. 27. See alſo 
the council of Florence, at the end, after the queſtions 
propoſed to the Greeks. Tertull. de Monogam. cap. g. 
& 10. Auguſtin. de Bono Conjugio, & de Adult. 
Conjug. See ADULTERY. 

Pope Innocent I, in his decretal to Exuperius, declares 
ſuch as contract a new marriage after diverce, adulterers; 
as well as the perſons with whom they marry. Ihe occaſion 
of this decree was, that ſuch mariages were then al- 
lowed of by the Roman laws. There is an exception, 
however, in. caſe of marriage between two heathens, 
which the decrees allow to be diſſolved after the conver- 
ſion of one of the parties, And St. Paul favs the ſame, 
1 Cor. vii. 15. Yet even in this caſe, 1. The marriage 
is not immediately diſſolved by the converſion of one of 
the parties, but they may ſtill live together, and even on 
ſome occaſions they ought to do fo. Nor is it even diſ- 
ſolved by the ſeparation of the infidel party; for if ſhe 
be afterwards converted, he is obliged to take back his 
wife. But the marriage is totally diſſolved by a ſecond 
marriage of the converted party with another perſon. 

2, Though the party converted to the faith may, the mi- 
nute of his converſion, legally ſeparate himſelf, and con- 
tract with another, a liberty the Chriſtian law allows 
him, as in juſtice he is not deemed to owe any thing to 
an inhdel; yet charity frequently forbids ſuck dz vac, and 
ſeparation : as, e. g. if the infidel confent to live with 
him, and do not moleſt him in his religion; if his faith 
be not at all in danger ; if there be any hopes of convert- 
ing her, or of gaining the children; if the ſeparation 
would prove a ſcandal to the heathens, and render Chriſ- 


tianity odious, &c. See St. Paul 1 Cor. vii. 13, 14. 


The fourth council of Toledo decrees, that in a country 
where Chriſtianity is the prevailing religion, the infidel 
party muſt be advertiſed to become Chriſtian; which if 
ſhe refuſe, the marriage mult be diffolved. 

The council of 'Trent prohibits divorce on any occaſion 
whatever. The papal diſpenſations, however, are a 
ſalvo for this inſtance of rigour, 

In England, divorce can only be had by conſent of parlia- 
ment. Milton has an expreſs treatiſe of the doctrine 
and diſcipline of divorce, where he maintains, that diu 


ought to be permitted for a mere incompatibility of hu— 
mours. 


DIURESIS, ene, that ſeparation which is made of the 


urine by the kidneys. 


The 
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water, . g 
DIURETICS, in Medicine, are ſuch remedies as provoke 

or promote the diſcharge of urine. by. 

Such is water drank plentifully, white wine dtank in a 

morning; alkali ſalts of all kinds; ſea-ſalt, fal gemmz, 


nitre, borax, alum, tartar, ſal ammoniac, whey, ſour 


milk, lemon juice, &c. 

Aqueous liquors are generally diuretic, eſpecially if mixed 
with ſalt, and drank cold. Fermented liquors are the 
leaſt diuretic of all; and the leſs fo, as they are the fat- 
ter. Sharp, thin, ſour wines, Rheniſh, &c. as alfo acid 
ſpirits of vinegar," ſalt, ſulphur, alum, vitriol, &c. aſ- 
paragus, bitter almonds, ſmallage, eryngium, cupato- 
rium, ſaſſafras, &c. are all diuretics, | 

DIURETICUS /al. See SAL Diureticus. 

DIURNAL, from dies, day, in Aſtronomy, ſomething re- 
lating to the day; in oppoſition ro nocturnal, which re- 
gards the night. 

DiukN AlL arch. See ArCH. 

D1vRNAL circle. See CIRCLE Diurnal. 
D1iuURNAL motion of a planet, is ſo many d 
nutes, &c. as any planet moves in twenty-four hours. 
The DivRNAL motion of the earth, is its rotation round its 

axis, the ſpace whereof conſtitutes the natural day. 
The reality of the diurnal motion of the earth is now paſt 
all diſpute. 

D1VURNAL is alſo uſed in 9 of what belongs to the 
nycthemeron, or natural day of twenty-four hours. In 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to annual, menſtrual, &c. 
The diurnal phenomena of the heavenly bodies are ſolved 
from the diurnal revolution of the earth; that is, from 
the revolution of the earth round its own axis in twenty- 
four hours. To illuſtrate this: ſuppoſe the circle PR IH 
(Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 2.) to denote the earth; C the cen- 
tre of the earth, through which its axis is conceived to 
paſs, around which a dia revolution is performed; 
P denotes any place in the earth ; the line EW the vi- 
fible horizon of the place; E the eaſt point of the faid 
horizon, W the weſt; the circle abcdef, the circum - 
ference of the heavens; the circle 8, the ſun in the 
heavens; the ſemicircle PRT, the enlightened hemi- 
ſphere of the earth; or that half of it oppoſite to the 
ſun; and laſtly, the ſemicircle PHT, the darkened he- 
miſphere of the earth. 

Now, the earth ſuppoſed in this ſituation, and moving 
round its axis towards the ſun; it is evident, the place 
P of the earth will then juſt begin to be enlightened. by 
the ſun ; and ſo the ſun will appear there to be juſt riſing, 
oc aſcending the horizon at E the eaſt point of it. The 
earth being moved round its own axis, ſo that the place P 
of the earth, which before was under the point à in the 
heavens, is now under the point &; it is evident, the ho- 
rizon of the ſaid place P will be now ſo ſituated, as that 
the ſun will appear to a ſpectator at P, conſiderably al- 
cended above E, the eaſt end of the horizon. And 
while, by the revolution of the earth round its axis, the 
place P paſſes from under the point b in the heavens, to 
the point c, the horizon of the place P will continually 
' fink lower and lower in reſpe& of the ſun, and ſo the 
ſun will appear to aſcend higher and higher, fill P is 
come under c, where the ſun will appear in its greatelt 
height above the horizon for that day ; and fo it will be 
noon, or mid-day, at the place P. The earth movin 

on, as the place P paſſes from under c to 4, the wel 


point of its horizon will aſcend higher and higher, and| 


ſo the ſun will appear more and more to defcend, as is 
repreſented by the horizon at the point of the earth un- 
der d. The place P being carried by the diurnal revolu- 
tion of the earth from under d to under e, the ſun will 
then appear juſt in W, the weſt point of the horizon, 
and ſo will appear to be juſt fetting. The place P being 
come under f, it will be then midnight there. Laſtly, 
the place P being come round again under 4, it will be 
there ſun-rifing again. The ſame holds good as to any 
other of the celeſtial ligh:s, and the earth, as is obvious 
ſrom the figure: the circle repreſenting the ſun being 
taken to denote any other ſtar, planet, &c. 
It remains to obſerve, that whereas, by the diurml revo- 
lution of the earth, all the ſeveral celeſtial lights ſeem 
to move in the heavens from eaſt to weſt, hence this 
ſeeming diurnal motion of the celeſtial lights is called 
their common motion, as being common to all of them. 
Beſides which, all the celeſtial lights, except the ſun, 
have a proper motion; from which ariſe their proper 
phenomena; as for the proper phenomena of the ſun, 
they likewiſe ſeem to ariſe from the proper motion of the 
ſun; but they are really produced by another motion, 
which the earth has, and whereby it moves round the 
ſun once every year, whence it is called the annual mo- 
tion of the earth. 


DIURNARY, Dio GN us, an officer ia the Greek em- 


The word is formed from dia, through; and pen, 7 _= 


[DIVUS, Diva, in Antiquity, 54 gy a8 given to men 


s and mi- 


pire, who write down, in a book for that purpoſe, what- 
ever the prince did, ordered, regulated, &c. every day. 


DIU TURNITY, the long continuance or duration of any 
being. 


and women who had been deifi 
ber of the gods. | 

Hence it is, that on medals ſtruck for the conſecration of 
an emperor or empreſs, they gave them the title of 
Divus, or Diva, For example: pivus jULivs. Divo 
ANTONINO PIO. DIVO PIO. Divo CLAUD1O, DIVA 
FAUSTINA AUG. &c. 

DIZOSTOS, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
Greek writers to the pie, or knobby-rooted ſpurge : it is 
ſo called, becauſe of its having uſually two or three 
ſlender and ruſh-like ſtalks, growing up from the roots, 
which ſeem as if they were fit to be uſed as cords or 
bandages. See Ae105s, 

DIZZINESS, in Medicine. See VERTIGO. 

DO, in the Italian Mufic, is a ſyllable uſed inſtead of ut, 
being ſuppoſed more reſonant and muſical than ut. 

o law, —To ds law, facere legem, is the ſame as to make 

law, anno 23 Hen. VI. cap. 14. See Maxe, 

DOB-CHICK, or D1DAPPER, in Ornithology, the common 
Engliſh name of a ſmall water fowl, the leaſt of all the 
diver- Kind, and known among authors by the name of 
colymbus minor; and called by Linnzus celymbus auritus. 
It ſeldom exceeds fix ounces in weight, and has a ſhort 
beak, not more than a finger's breadth long, large at the 
baſe, but tapering to a point at the end; its eyes are 
large, and it is covered with a very thick downy plu- 
mage : it is of a very deep blackiſh brown on the back, 
and very white on the belly; its wings are very ſmall, 
and it has no tail, 

This bird is of ſuch a ſtructute, that it moves much more 
caſily under water, than on its ſurface, or aloſt, He 
raiſes himſelf from the water with great difficulty ; bur 
when he 1s got up to the air, he can then continue his 
flight for a long time. He forms his neſts by the water, 
near the banks, with a large quantity of vegetables, the 
fermentation of which, occaſioned by the warmth of the 
bird, batches the eggs, though the water riſes through 
the neſt, and keeps them wet. Phil. Tranſl. No 206. 


or placed in the num- 


p. 990. ; 

DOBULA, in Jchthyelagy, a name given by Geſner, and 
other writers, to the chub, It has been called capito and 
cephalus by the moderns, and fqualus by the ancients; 
but it requires no generical name, being properly only a 


ſpecies of the cyprinus. See CEPHALUs and CyPR1- 
NUS, | 


DoBULA is alſo uſed for a freſh-water fiſh, of the leueiſ- 


cus, or dace kind, but is of a larger and thinner ſhape, 
and a much better taſted fiſh. It is caught in the freth 
waters of Germany about Hamburgh, — in many other 
1 dt, Hiſt. Piſc. 

DOCE TE, from denen, te appear, in Eccle/raftical H- 
the followers of Julius of anus, one Soft e 
2 towards the cloſe of the ſecond century, 
who revived a notion that had been adopted by a branch 
of the GnosTics, againſt whom St. John, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp, had afferted the truth of the incaruation. 
They believed and taught, as their name imports, that 
the actions and ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt were not in re- 
_ but only in appearance. 

DOCIMASIA, Amauyacia, from Jauuatu, I try, in An- 
tiquity, a cuſtom among the Athenians, by which every 
man, before he was admitted to a public employment, 
was obliged to give an account of himſelf and his paſt 
life, before certain judges in the forum ; for if any man 
had lived a vicious and ſcandalous life, he was thought 
unworthy of the meaneſt office. Nor was this thought 
enough; for in the firſt ordinary aſſembly after their elec- 
tion, they were a ſecond time brought to the teſt ; when, 
if any thing ſcandalous was found againſt them, they 
were deprived of their honours. Pott, Archæol. Græc. 
lib. ii. cap. 11. tom i. p. 73. | 

DOCIMAS TIC AL experiments, See ASSAYING., 

DOCIMENUM marmer, a name given by the ancients to 
a ſpecies of marble, of a bright and clear white, much 
uſed in the large ſumptuous buildings, as temples and 
the like. It had its name from Docimenos, a city of 
Phrygia, afterwards called Synaia, near which it was 
dug, and from whence it was ſent to Rome, It was ac- 
counted little inferior to the Parian in colour, but not 
capable of ſo elegant a poliſh: whence it was leſs uſed 
by the ſtatuaries, or in other ſmaller works. The em- 
peror Adrian is ſaid to have uſed this marble in building 
the temple of Jupiter, and many other of the great works 
of the Romans are of it. | 

DOCK, Rumex, Lepathum, in Botany, a genus of the hex- 
andria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is permanent; the flower has 


three 
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three petals, which are larger than the empaſcment, t6 | 
t hath ſix ſhort hair-like ſta» 


which they are very like. 
mina, terminated by erect thin ſummits ; and a three- 
cornered germen, 1 three hair-like reflexed 
ſtyles, thruſting out of the clefts of the petals, crowned 


by large jagged ſtigmas; the germen afterward becomes DOC 


a three-cornered ſeed, included in the petals of the flow- 
er. Linnzus reckons twenty-cight, and Miller ſixteen 


ſpecies. 

The great water-dock, or rumex aquaticus of Linnzus, has 
been long famous in medicine. The roots of the com- 
mon wild decks are nearly of the ſame quality; and 


equally diſcover their aſtringent matter, both to the | 


taſte, and by ſtriking an inky blackneſs with ſolution 
of chalybeate vitriol. Muntingius wrote a treatiſe De 
Britannica Antiquorum Herba. He endeavours to 
prove, that its name Britannica was not derived from 
that of our iſland, but from Teutonic words, expteſſ- 
ing he power of faſtening looſe teeth, or of curing 
the difeaſe which makes them looſe ; and later experi- 
ence has ſhewn, that it is a medicine of conſiderable ef- 
ficacy againſt putrid ſpongy gums, and as an internal an- 


tiſcorbutic. The roots are principally uſed, and are ſaid 
to be of great ſervice in the jaundice, in the herpes, and | 


eryſipelas, and in diſpoſing inveterate ulcers to heal. It 
is alſo ſaid to be a remedy in quinzies. 

It has been chiefly uſed in medicated wines and ſmall ales, 
with the addition of ſome ſpicy materials, and ſometimes 
of other antiſcorbutic plants, as ſcurvy-graſs, buck-bean, 

| horſe-raddiſh, &c. 

The lapathum acutunt, oxylapathum, rumex acutus of Lin- 
nzus, or ſharp-pointed-leaved dock, is as eminent as an 
antiſcorbutic, and a cleanſer of the blood. Ir is ſuppoſed 
to have an aperient as well as an aſtringent vittue, and 


is recommended in habitual coſtiveneſs, and obſtructions | 


of the viſcera. A decoction of half an ounce, or an 
ounce, of the freſh roots, or of a dram or two of the dry 
roots, is commonly directed for a doſe. It is alſo uſed 
externally in fomentations and ointments againſt the itch, 
and other cutaneous foulneſles. 

The $ORREL, as well as the Monts RHUBARE, have been 
claſſed by Linnæus under this genus. 

Dock, in the Manege, is uſed for a large caſe of leather, as 
long as the dock of a horſe's tail, which ſerves it for a 
cover. The French call the dock, trouſſequeue. It is made 
faſt by ſtraps to the crupper; and has leather thongs that 
paſs between his thighs, and along the flanks to the ſad- 
dle- ſtraps, in order to keep the tail tight, and to prevent 
its whiſking about. 

Dock, among Sportſmen, is uſed for the fleſhy part of a 
boar's chine, between the middle and the buttock. 

Dock, Dock ixo, in Law, a means or expedient for cut- 
ting off an eſtate tail in lands, or tenements, by means of 
a common recovery; that the owner may be enabled to 

| fell, give, or bequeath the ſame. 

Docx, probably from to, receptaculum, of Sy out, I re- 
crive, in the Sea-Language, a pit, pond, or creek, by the 
fide of a harbour, made convenient to work in, in order 
to build or repair ſhips, 

This is of two ſorts: a dry dect, where the water is kept 
out by great flood-gates, till the ſhip is built, or repaired ; 
but afterwards can be caſily ler into it again to float, and 
launch her. 

A wet doch is any place in the ouze, where a ſhip may be 
haled in, and ſo dock herſelf, or fink herſelf a place to lie 
in; and where ſhe can be cleaned only during the receſs 
of the tide. | 

Dock-yards, are magazines of all ſorts of naval ſtores, and 
timber for ſhip-building ; the royal doc#-yards in England, 
are thoſe at Chatham, en Plymouth, Woolwich, 
Deptford, and Sheerneſs. In time of peace, ſhips of war 
are laid up in theſe docks, thoſe of the firſt rates moſtly at 
Chatham, where, and at other yards, they receive, from 
time to time, ſuch repairs as are neceſſary. 

Theſe yards are generally ſupplied from the northern 
crowns, with hemp, pitch, tar, roſin, canvaſs, oak-plank, 
and ſeveral other ſpecies. But as for maſts, particularly 
thoſe of the largeſt ſize, they have been uſually brought 
from New England, 

The principal dock-yards are governed by a commiſſioner, 
reſident at the port, who ſuperintends all the muſters of 
the officers, artificers, and labourers, employed in the 
doc l yard and ordinary. He alſo controuls their payments; 
examines the accounts; contracts and draws bills on the 
navy- oſſice to ſupply the deficiency of ſtores, and regu- 
lates Whatever belongs to the yard, maintaining due or- 
der in the reſpective oſſices. 

DOCKET ſometimes denotes a little bill tied to wares or 

8 and directed to the perſon and place they are to 
ent to. ; 

Docker, or Door, in Law, is a brief in writing, on 

a ſmall piece of paper, or parchment, containing the 


purport and effect of a larger writing. The rolls of judg- 
OL, II. Ne 101. | 
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ment are dchtted, wheh they art brought into the cburt 
common-pleas, and entered on the docket of that term; 


ſo that by ſearching theſe dockers, any judgment may be 


found, if the attorney's name is known. Decrees int 
chan are alſo docketted. | 


CTOR, a perſon who has paſſed all the degrees of a fa- 

culty, and is empowered to teach, or practiſe the ſame. 

The title of do&or was firſt created towards the middle of 
e twelfth century; to ſucceed to that of maſter, which 

was become too common and familiar. 

The eſtabliſhment of the doForate, ſuch as now in uſe 

among us, is ordinarily attributed to Irnerius, who him- 


ſelf drew up the formulary. The firſt ceremony of tis 


kind was performed at Bologna; in the perſon of Bul- 
garus, who began to profeſs the Roman law, and on that 
occaſion was ſolemnly promoted to the d:forate, i, e. in- 
ſtalled juris #triuſque doctor. But the cuſtom was ſoon 
transferred from the faculty of law to that of theology ; 
the firſt inſtance whereof was given in the univerſity of 
Paris, where Peter Lombard, and Gilbert de la Pottee, 
the two chief divines of thoſe days, were cteated deer; 
in theology, ſacræ theolegiz dectores. 
Spelman takes the title of door not to have commenced 
till after the publication of Lombard's ſentences, about 
the year 1140; and affirms, that ſuch as explajned that 
work to their ſcholars, were the firſt that had the appel- 
lation of doors. 
Others go much higher, and hold Bede to have been the 
firft doctor at Cambridge, and John de Beverley at Oxford, 
which latter died in the year 721. But Spelman will not 
allow doctor to have been the name of any title or de- 
gree in England, till the reign of king John, about the 
year 1207. 
To paſs deftor in divinity at Oxford, it is neceſſary the 
candidate have been four years bachelor of divinity. For 
doctor of laws, he muſt have been ſeven years in oa uni- 
bor wo to commence bachelor of law ; five years after 
he may be admitted door of laws. Otherwiſe, 
in three years after taking the degree of maſter of arts, 
he may take the degree of bachelor in law; and in four 
years more, that of LL. D. which ſame method and 
time are likewiſe required to paſs the degree of doctor in 


c. 
At Cambridge, to take the degtee of decler in divinity, it 
is required the candidate have been ſeven years bachelor 
of divinity. Though in ſeveral of the colleges, the taking 
of the bachelor of divinity's degree is diſpenſed with, 
and they may go out per ſaltum. To commence doctor in 
laws, the candidate muſt have been five years bachelor 
of law, or ſeven years maſter of arts. To paſs docter in 
phy/ic, he muſt have been bachelor in pbyſic ve years, 
or ſeven years maſter of arts. 
A doctor of the civil law, may exercife eccleſiaſtical ju- 
<A though a layman, ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII: cap. 17. 
4 f 


Doc rok of the law was a title of honour or dignity among 


the Jews. 


The Jews, it is certain, had defors long before Jeſus 
Chriſt. The inveſtiture, if we may ſo ſay, of this or- 
der, was performed by putting a key, and a table-book 
in their hands; which is what ſome authors imagine our 
Saviour had in view, Luke xi. 52. where ſpeaking of 
the doors of the law, he ſays, oe unto you, doQtors of 
the law; fer you have taken away the key of knowledge; you 
entered not in yourſelves, and them that were entering, you 
hindered. 

The Greek text of St. Luke calls them yourxar ; and the 
Vulgate /-g:/peritiz agreeably to which, our Engliſh tranſ- 
lator call them lawyers. But the French verſion of dec- 
teurs de la loi ſeems the moſt adequate. In effect, the 
words /awyer, legiſperitus, is only found in St. Luke, and 
St. Paul, Titus iii. 13. And yours, in St. Matthew, 
xxii. 35, is rendered by the Vulgate, /egts doctor; though 
the Engliſh verſion ſtill retains the word /awyer. 


Theſe Jewiſh doors are the ſame whom they otherwiſe 
call RABBINS. 


DocTOR ef the church, a title given to certain of the fathers 


whoſe doctrines and opinions have been the moſt gene- 
rally followed and authorized. 

We uſually reckon four deers of the Greek church, and 
three of the Latin. The firſt are St. Athanaſius, St. 
Baſil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Chryſoſtom. The 
latter are St. Jerom, St. Auguſtine, and Gregory the 
Great. 

In the Roman Breviary, there is a particular oſſice for the 
doftors. It only differs from that of the confeſſors, by the 
anthem of the Magnificat, aud the leſſons. 


DocTok is alſo an appellation adjoined to ſeveral ſpecihe 


epithets, expreſſing wherein the merit of ſuch as the 

ſchools owned for their maſters, conſiſted. 

Thus Alexander Hales is called the rrefragable Doftor, 

and the Fountain of Life, as mentioned in Poſſevinus. 

Thomas Aquinas is called the Angelical Lector; St. Bona» 
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DocTor, Adana, in the Greek Church, is a particular 


DOD 


venture, the Scraphic Door; John Duns Scotus, the Sub- 
tile Doctor; Raimond Lully, the luminous Doctor; Ro- 
ger Bacon, the Admirable Doctor, &c. 


cer, appointed to interpret part of the Scriptures. 
He who interprets the Goſpel, is called Doctor of the Goſe 
pel; he who interprets St. Paul's Epiſtles, Do#or of the 
28 he who interprets the Pſalms, Doclor of the 
alter. | 

DocTor's Commons. See COLLEGE of Civilians. 

DOCTRINE, from doces, I teach, denotes in general any 
thing that is taught, as a matter either of faith or prac- 
tice ; and the term has accordingly been applied to a va- 
riety of opinions, that have been adopted and inculcated 
in philoſophy, religion, &e. There are certain doc rines 
reſpeCting the political conſtitution of Great Britain, the 
2 and publiſhing of which are made illegal by ſta- 
tute. Thus, if any perſon maliciouſly or adviſedly af- 
firm, that both or either of the houſes of parliament have 
any legiſlative authority without the king, ſuch perſon 
ſhall incur all the penalties of a premunire. 13 Car. II. 
cap. 1. Alſo if a perſon affirm and maintain, by writing 
or printing, that the king and parliament have no right 
to direct the ſucceſſion of the crown, he is guilty of high 
treaſon ; and if he maintains the ſame dorine & 1 
ing, or adviſed ſpeaking, he incurs a premunire. 13 
Eliz. cap. 1. 6 Anne, cap. 7. There are alſo other doc- 
trines of a religious nature, which it is unlawful pub- 
licly to maintain and preach. See BLasPHEMY, Cou- 
Mom Prayer, HERESY, TRINITY, &c. 

DocTRrINE, Chriſtian, fathers of. See FATHERS, 
DOCUMENT, in Law, ſome written monument produced 
in proof of any fact aſſerted, eſpecially an ancient one. 
DODARTIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia ang:o- 

ſper mia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empalement 
is cut into five parts at top; the flower hath one petal, 
and the upper-lip is twice as long as the lower. It has 
four ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter than the other; 
in the centre is ſituated a round germen, which after- 
ward becomes a globular capſule with two cells, filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, natives of the Ealt. 
James ſays there are no medical virtues attributed to this 
lant. | 
DODDER, Caſcuta. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, 
this makes a diſtin genus of plants, of the tetrandria 
digynia claſs, the characters of which are theſe: the 
calyx is a one-leaved perianthium, in form of a cup, 
fictby at the baſe, and divided lightly into four obtuſe 
ſegments at the rim. The flower is compoſed of only 
one petal, of an oval figure, a little longer than the cup, 
and divided ſlightly into four obtuſe ſegments at the edge. 
The ſtamina are fk pointed filaments of the length of 
the cup\; the antherz are roundiſh ; the germen of the 
piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyles are two in number, and are 
erect, and ſhort; the ſtigmata are ſimple; the fruit is 
fleſby and roundiſh, and contains two cells ſplitting open 
horizontally ; the ſeeds are two from each flower. 
This is a plant that differs from all others, in having no 
leaves, but conſiſting of a number of long, flender, red 
threads, or filaments, by which it takes hold, and twiſts 
about the plants that are near it, ſucking its nouriſhment 
from them. It has ſeveral monopetalous flowers, divided 
generally into four ſhort and narrow ſegments, to which 
ſucceed little round ſeed-veſſels, containing each four 
ſmall ſeeds. It grows frequently upon heaths and com- 
mons, on furze and nettles; as alſo in the fields upon 
flax and tares, doing great damage, and almoſt choaking 


them; whence it is called by the country-people hell- 


weed, and devil's-guts. 
The cuſcuta grows indifferently on all kinds of herbs; and, 
of conſequence, the kinds thereof are infinite; to which 
writers uſually attribute the particular virtues of the 

lants they grow on. | 

he moſt known of theſe plants, and thoſe moſt uſed 
in medicine, are ſuch as grow on thyme ; which are the 

roper epithymes; and thoſe on flax. There are two 
kinds in the ſhops; the one from Venice, the other from 
Candia; they have both an aromatic taſte, but that of 
Venice has the ſtrongeſt. 
Dodder of thyme has been accounted opening and cleanſ- 
ing ; good to purge melancholy and bilious e to 
open obſtructions in the liver and ſpleen, good for the 
jaundice, and ſerviceable againſt the itch. But in this 


country it is an entire ſtranger to practice; though the 


remarkable ſubtilty of its taſte ſeems to promiſe ſome con- 
ſiderable medicinal powers. 8 
DoD EC ACTIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which Lin- 
kius, and ſome other authors, have called a kind of aſtro- 
phyte, or branched ſtar-fiſh, which has twelve rays, firſt 
parting from the body, and each of theſe finally divided 
into many others, 
DODECADACTYLON, in Anatomy, a name given by 


ſome of the old authors, to the gut called the dvUoDE- 


DO 5 


xn, from its being anciently ſuppoſed to be abut 


twelve fingers-breadth long. | 


DODECAGON, from d, twelve, and OY angle, a 


regular polygon, or figure, with twelve equal fides and 


angles. 
Dials are ſometimes drawn on all the ſides of a dodecagon. 


In Fortification, a place ſurrounded with twelve baſtions is 


called a do 1ecagon; ſuch is Palma Nova in Friuli, &c, 


DODECAGYNIA, from od, twelve, and uin, female, 


a wife, in Botany, an order of plants, comprehending ſuch 
as have twelve ſtyles. See Tab. II. of Botany. 


DODECAHEDRON, from Judenxa, twelve, and t/a, 


ſeat, in Geemetry, one of the regular bodies, compre- 


hended under twelve equal ſides, each whereof is a pen- 
tagon. 

Or, a dsdecahedran may be conceived to conſiſt of twelve 
quinquangular pyramids, whoſe vertices, or tops, mect 
in the centre of a ſphere conceived to eircumſeribe the 
ſolid ; conſequently they have their baſes and altitudes 
equal. 

To find the ſolidity of the DoprcaneDRON. Find that of 
one of the pyramids, and multiply it by the number of 
baſes, viz. 12; the product is the ſoliditv of the whole 
body. Or its folidity is found by multiplying the baſe 
into + of its diſtance from the centre, twelve times; and 
to find this diſtance, take the diſtance of two paratlel 
faces; the half is the height. 

The diameter of the ſphere being given, the ſide of the. 
dodecaherron is found by this theorem : the ſquare of the 
diameter of the ſphere is equal to the rectangle undec 
the aggregate of the ſides of a dodecahedron, and hexa- 
hedron inſcribed in the ſame, and triple the 6de of the 
dodecahedron. Thus, if the diameter of the ſphere be 1, 
the fide of the doadecabedron inſcribed will be - / ) = 
2 3 conſequently, that is to this as 2 to ( -A) and 
the ſquare of that, to the ſquare of this, as 6 : 2—4/5. 
Therefore the diameter of the ſphere is incommenſurable 
to the fide of an inſcribed dedecahedron, both in iifelf, and 
its power. 


DODECANDRIA, in Fotany, the eleventh claſs of plants, 


which have hermaphrodite flowers, with twelve, or ſrom 
twelve to nineteen, incluſive, ſtamina, or male parts, in 
each. See Tab. of Botany, C 11. 

The word is formed of Jadexæ, twelve, and amp, male. 
This claſs comprehends five orders, viz. the monogynia, 
digynta, trigynia, pentagynia, and d:decagynia. 

Of this claſs of plants are the aſarabacca, agrimony, &c. 


DODECATEMORY, from dq dexa, ted, and secs, pert, 


the twelfth part of a circle. 

The term is chie ſiy applied to the twelve houſes. or parts 
of the zodiac of the primum mobile; to diſtinguiſh them 
from the twelve ſigus. 


DopEcaTEMORY is alſo a denomination ſome authors give 


to each of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, becauſe they 
contain a twelfth part of the zodiac a-piece. 


DODECA'THEON, in Botany, a genus of plants of the 


pentandria monogynia claſs, with a wheel- haped reflex 
flower, the ſtamina reſting on the tubular baſe ; and the 
fruit an oblong capſule, containing a ſingle cell. There 
is one ſpecies. 


DODO, in Ornithology, the name of a bird called alſo by ſome 


cygnus cucullatus, by others gallus gallinaceus peregrinus, 
and by Bontius dronte. It is a very fingular bird, ſome- 
what larger than a ſwan, but wholly aifferent from the 
ſwan in ſhape, though by ſome eſteemed a kind of that 


bird. Its head is large, and is covered with a membrane 


reſembling a hood; its beak is of an oblong figure, and 
is yellow at its origin, and black at the point, and is 
ſomewhat crooked; it is very naked, having only a few 
feathers ſcattered over its body, and the rudiments of 
wings made up of a few naked quills; the hinder parts 
of its body are very bulky and fat, and it has a tail made 
of four or five curled greyiſh feathers, reſembling thoſe 
of the oſtritch. Its legs are very thick and ſtrong. See 
Tab. of Birds, N 6. 

Dodo, or didus, is a diſtinct genus of the gallinæ in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem. 


DODONAA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


about which authors were very unſetdded in their opi- 
nions, till Linnæus characterized it under this name, 
and ranged it in the o&tandria monogynia Clals, Burman 
has made it a ſpecies of the carpinus, and Plumier of 
the ſtaphylodendron. The characters are theſe ; the peri- 
anthium is divided into three oval, erect, and equal ſcg- 
ments; there are no petals ; the ſtamina are eight in 
number, and are extremely ſhort ; the antheræ are of an 
oblong * they ſtand very low, and ſcarce exceed 
the length of the cup; the germen of the piſtil is of a 
three-cornered ſhape ; the ſtyle is ſubulated and very 
long, and the ſtigma is ſimple ; the fruit is a roundiſh 
capſule, having three inflated cells, with prominent an- 
ples; the ſeeds are contained each in one cell. The cup 
as ſometimes four ſegments, and the fruit four cells. 
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DOG 


DODONZUS, Dopoxtan, in Antiquity, an epithet 


given to Jupiter, as adored, or worſhipped, in the tem- 
le of Dodona, in a foreſt of the ſame name.. . 
YYodona, whence the appellation ariſes, is an ancient city 
of Epirus, celebrated on divers accounts, as the foreſt of 
Dodona, the oracle of Dodsna, and the fountain of Do- 
dona. | I 
Dodona's foreſt was a wood, or grove of oaks, all conſe- 
crated to Jupiter. In this was a temple of that god, 
wherein was the moſt famous, and, as it is ſaid, the moſt 
ancient oracle of all Greece, 
Indeed it was not in the temple only that oracles were 
delivered; the very pigeons that inhabited the wood are 
ſaid to have done the ſame. 
The origin, and occaſion of this fable we have from 
Herodotus, who obſerves, it was founded on this, that 
wexcia;, which in the Theſſalian language Ggnifies a pi- 
geon, does likewiſe ſignify a witch, or propheteſs. But 


what is more extraordinary is, another tradition among 


the poets as if the very oaks of the foreſt of Dodona 
ſpoke and delivered oracles. This fable is eaſily de- 
duced from the former; the pigeons in the oak being 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak, it was no great flight of poetical fancy 
to introduce the trees themſelves ſpeaking, &c. See 
Voſhus de Idololat. lib. i. cap. 7. p. 27+ ; 
The fountain of Dodona was in the temple of Jupiter. 
The ancient naturaliſts aſſure us, it had a property of 
rekindling torches, &c. when newly extinguiſhed. This, 
no doubt, it did by means of ſome ſulphurcous fumes 
exhaling from it; as we ſtill find a fountain in Dau- 

hiné, called the burning fountain, do. It is alſo ſaid to 
Low extinguiſhed lighted torches; which is no great mi- 
racle, ſince plunging them into a place where the ſul- 
phur was too denſe, or into the water, muſt have that 
effect. 


DOD RA, in Roman Antiquity, a drink prepared from nine 


different ingredients; which are enumerated by the epi- 
grammatiſt in the following line. 


Jus, agua, mel, vinum, panis, piper, her ba, oleum, ſal. 
Vide Auſon, Epigram 86. 


DoD RANs, in Antiquity, a diviſion of the As; being 4 


thereof, or nine unciz. 


DOE, the female of the buck. 
DOG, Canis, in Zoology, a large genus of quadrupeds. See 


Canis. 

The dog in its wild ſtate lives in the woods in many parts 
of the Eaſt; it does not attack a man, neither does it 
diſcover any of that familiarity which we find in tame 
ones. Indeed many other animals may be made as tame 
as the dog by the ſame treatment; as has been tried on 
the otter, with ſucceſs. 


Authors mention many ſpecids of this animal, as the 


malliff, wolf-dog, hound, grey-hound, ſpaniel, water- 
ſpaniel, bull-dog, lap-deg, &c. but theſe are only vari- 
etics of the original wild kind, which is of a middle ſze 
between the maſtiff and greyhound, and diſtinguiſhed 
by a tail bending upwards. 

Dr. Caius, an Engliſh phyſician in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, has given che following ſyſtematical arrange- 
ment of Britiſh dogs. 


278 Terrier 
E| £| Hounds | Harrier 
=| &  TBlood-hound 
W Gaze-hound 
S Grey- hound 8 
Q Leviner, or Lyemmer 
2 Tumbler 
4 er 
© J Setter 
4 Water-ſpaniel, or Finder 
94 Spaniel gentle, or Comſorter 
* 
Shepherd's dog 


Maſtiff, or Ban-dg 


Wappe 
Turnſpit 
Dancer. 


III. Mongrels II. Farm-dogs I. The moſt generous k 


See Hou xD, MasT1FF, SPANIEL, TERRIER, &c. 
Pennant's Zoology, vol. i. p. 59, &c. f 
By a late act, commencing May 1, 1779, ſtealing of 
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dogs incurs a forfeiture of 20/. and charges of convictien 
for the firſt offence, or an impriſonment ſor any time 
between fix and twelve months; and for a ſubſequent 
offence, of not leſs than 300. and charges, or, on non- 
payment, impriſonment for twelve months, and public 
whipping. Perſons alſo in whoſe cuſtody dogs, or their 
ins, are found, are liable to like penalties, 
Dos, ſetting. See SETTING. 
Dos, water. See SPANIEL. | Fa! 
The ſportſmen generally eſteem the black water-ſpanielt 
above thoſe of any other colour, they being generally the 
moſt hardy. If there be any farther judgment to be 
made from the colour, it is, that the ſpotted or pied are 
generally the quickeſt at ſcent, and the ſimple liver-co- 
loured the quickeſt at ſwimming. Theſe, however, are 
but very uncertain rules to judge by, and the things 
rye. to be regarded are the dogs being of a good 
reed, and well taught. As to the ſhape, the head of à 
good water-dog is generally round, and the hair curling, 
the ears large and broad, and hanging down ; the eyes 
full and lively, the noſe ſhort, and the lips like a 2 
The neck ſhould be thick and ſhort, the ſhoulders broad, 
the legs ſtraight and the chine ſquare. The buttocks 
ſhould be round, and the thighs brawny ; the paſterns 
ſtrong and the fore feet round; the hair in gereral 
ſhould be long and curled, not looſe and ſhaggy. 
As to the training up of a dog for ſporting, the maſter of 
him cannot begin when he is too young, the principal 
thing to be taught being obedience, and that being belt 
taught while the creature is young. As ſoon as he can 
lap, he ſhould be taught to couch and lie cloſe at com- 
mand, and not to dare to ſtir from that poſture till he is 
ordered: he will ſoon be brought to this, by beating 
when he diſobeys, and encouraging him when he does 
right. He ſhould always be taught before the times of 
his eating, and never have his food given him but when 
he has done ſomething to deſerve it. This will teach 
him always to do well, for the ſake of expected vie- 
tuals. No perſon ſhould ever interfere in the teaching ; 
for two maſters breed a confuſion, and the creature never 
will learn well from them. 
The teacher muſt be careful always to uſe the ſame 
words in his leſſons ; thoſe words are to be choſen which 
are the moſt plain in their ſounds, and the moſt diſtin 
from one another; and when theſe are once fixed 
upon, they muſt never be altered; for the dog, being 
guided wholly by the ſound, and not at all by the ſenſe, 
any alteration ot them, though the change be into words 
of the ſame ſenſe, quite confounds the creature. The 
word den is ſhort and expreſſive, and no other need be 
uſed when he is ordered to couch; but this being once 
given him 1s never to be varied afterwards. The next 
{ound he ſhould be taught after this, is the word of cor- 
rection; for no leſſon can be given but faults will be 
committed, and no fault ſhould paſs without correction 
or blame; in this caſe, the word firrah, ſpoke angrily, 
will always be underſtood This, at firſt, ſhould be uſed 
with a laſh or a blow, and after a time he will know it 
as a word of diſpleaſure, and it will do for ſmall faults 
without the blow. Certain words of cheriſhing and en- 
couragement muſt alſo be taught him the ſame time, 
as good boy, or the like, uſing always with them actions 
and looks of chearfulneſs and pleaſure, as clipping him 
on the back, and the like. After theſe, he muſt be 
taught the meaning of ſome words of advice, to put 
him in mind of his buſineſs, when he is out upon the 
ſport, ſuch as take heed, or the like. "Theſe will not only 
1 him upon the watch, and make him diligent; but 
he will alſo be careful and cunning, and at the — time 
chearful and pleaſed in himſelf, as knowing that he is 
doing his 2 pleaſure. 
When the young deg is thus far inſtructed, and knows 
the meaning of the words of inſtruction, correction, en- 
couragement, and advice, and will couch and lie down 
at his maſter's feet, how and when he pleaſes, and that 
with the ſignal of a word, or look only; he is then to 
be taught to follow cloſe at his maſter's heels, by leading 
him by a line tied to his collar, he is to be careful] 
taught this, ſo that when taken out to the ſport, he rage 
neither run under the legs, nor hang too far back ; this 
alſo will tend to the making him the more obedient. 
When he has been thus taught to follow with a line, he 
| muſt be taught to follow in the ſame manner, looſe, and 
without a line, and always be at his maſter's heels. 
The next leſſon he is to be taught, is to fetch and carry 
any thing he is commanded ; this muſt be taught him by 
way of ſport, as a diverſion, by ſhaking a glove at his 
head, and teaching him to ſnatch it, and afterwards to 
catch it when thrown from the hand, and bring it back 


| again; thishe is to be encouraged in with cheriſhing 


words, and all other means. 
The beſt method of perfecting the creature in this, is by 
| 7 letting 
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ing bim have no food, bvt what he earhs by doing 
well, always feeding him When he does as he ſhould do. 
If he carry the glove away, or play wantonly with it, 
and reſuſe to bring it back, his maſter is to uſe the word 
of inſtruction, as take heed. If this does not bring him 
to, he is to uſe the word of correction; and if he does 
not bring it back at this, he muſt proceed to blows ; 
and on many other trials he muſt have nothing given 
him to eat, till he has done as he ought, and has it b 
AY of reward, When by this means he is taught 2 
well, that he will bring back the glove, wherever it is 
thrown, and carry it only to his maſter, though he is in 
company with other perſons, who all call him; he is 
then to be cheriſhed and encouraged, and taught to 
bring back any thing elſe that is thrown, whether ſticks, 
ſtones, or any thing whatever. Aſter this, he is to be 
taught to carry dead fowl, and finally live ones, and 
this with ſo tender a mouth, as not to hurt them : thus 
he will be taught at length to bring the fowl that his 
maſter ſhoots, without tearing them or hurting a feather. 
"The next leſſon is to be ought by taking him out in the 
field, and dropping ſomething unknown to him; after 
he is come to ſome diſtance from the place, he is to be 
ſent back to ſeek for it, and if he bring it back, he is 
to be encouraged. If he bring back a wrong thing, he 1s 
to be encouraged for the attempt, and ſent back again. 
By * this at different diſtances, he will be 
taught to go back ever ſo far in ſearch of any thing; and 
ik he fails in the leſions, he is to be chid, beaten, or 
kept faſting, for it, according to the offence, 
When he has been perfected in all theſe leſſons, he muſt 
be taught his buſineſs of hunting; he is to be firſt taught 
with tame fowl, which his maſter is to aſſiſt him in tak- 
ing, and reward and encourage higa when he has done. 
After this he is to be ſent in without aſſiſtance to take 
the fowl alone; and if he ſucceeds, he is to be encou- 
raged and rewarded, and correQed if he fails. By this 
practice he will ſoon become maſter of his game; but 
great care is to be taken in teaching him, when he has 
caught it, to bring it back to the ſhore, without biting 
or hurting it. 
The next thing to this is the training him to the gun; 


drawing ifter a deer by the ſcent of a hound led in his hand, 


DoG's: Bane, in Botany, Apocynum, from are and xuvos, a deg, 


DoG's Bane, Baſtard, Cynanchum, in Botany, a genus of the 


DOG 


There are four offences in the foreſt, noted by Manwogd ; 
viz. /table-ſtand, dog-draw, back-bear or back-berond, and 
blordy-hand. See STABLFE-/land, &c. 


becauſe the ancients believed this plant would kill dogs. 
This belongs to the claſs of pentandria digynia, in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
is of one leaf, cut into five acute ſegments at the top, 
which turn backward; and in the bottom of the flower 
are ſituated five nectariums, which ſurround the ger- 
mina ; and there are five ſtamina, which are ſcarcely vi- 
ſible. In the centre are two oval germina, which after- 
ward become two large pointed capſules, having one 
cell, which is filled with compreſſed ſeeds, lying over 
each other like tiles on a houſe, and furniſhed with long 
ſeathery down; by which, when the pods are ripe and 
open, the ſeeds are wafted by the wind to a conſiderable 
diſtance; ſo that where theſe om grow naturally, they 
are very troubleſome weeds. Linnzus reckons five, and 
Miller eleven ſpecies. 
The down of theſe plants is in great eſteem in France, 
for ſtuffing eaſy chairs, and making very light quilts, 
which are ſo very warm and light, that mY are very pro- 
per covering for "gy perſons. This the French call 
delatbad, and in the ſouthern parts of France, where 
ſome of the ſorts will thrive in the open air, and perfect 
their ſeeds, there are many plantations of theſe plants for 
the ſake of the down. 

James attributes no virtues to this plant. 


pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower hath one petal, which is ſpread open, plain, and 
divided into five parts; the nectarium, which is ſituated 
in the centre of the flower, is ereCt, cylindrical, and of the 
length of the petal. It hath five ſtamina, which are pa- 
rallel to the nectarium, and an oblong bifid germen ; the 
empalement becomes a capſule, with two oblong pointed 
s, which open longitudinally, and are filled with 
eeds, lying over each other imbricatim, crowned with 
long down. Linnzus enumerates nine, and Miller ſeven 
ſpecies, natives of warm climates. 
See Cornelian CHEP.RTY. 


to this purpoſe, he mult be taught to follow ſtep by ſtep 
behind his maſter, and under cover of his ſhadow, till 
he has ſhot, or, when there is occaſien, to couch and 
lie cloſe, never daring to ſtir till the gun is gone off; 
and then, upon the leaſt notice or beckoning, to come and 
do what he is commanded, 

Many of theſe degs are ſo expert, that they will have their 
eye upon the game as ſoon as their maſter; and the mo- 
ment the gun is gone oft, they will, without bidding, go 
and fetch it; but this is being too forward; and if he is 
uſed afterwards with nets or lime-twigs, he will do great 
miſchief, by ruſhing on the birds as ſoon as they are 
taken, and tearing the nets, or ſpoiling the twigs. Obe- 
dience is the beſt quality in this ſort of dog; and it is 
better he ſhould wait for command, than know his bu- 
fineſs without it. | 

The ſportſmen, who know the time of birds moulting, 
make a very good uſe of this fort of dog, taking bim 
with them without gun, net, or any other aſliſtance. 


DoG-berry-tree. 
DoG's-cabbage. See Dog's CABBAGE. 
DoG-days, See CANICULAR days. 
DoG-fjb. See Canis galeus. : 
Doc-fly, Cynemyia, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- 
cies of fly common in woods and among buſhes, and par- 
ticularly troubleſome to dogs. It uſually ſeizes upon the 
ears, and it is in vain to beat it off; for it returns in a 
moment, and cannot be prevented but by being killed. 
It ſtings very ſeverely, and always raiſes a bliſter in the 
art. It ſomewhat reſembles the flat black fly, ſo trou- 
leſome to cattle. It has no trunk, but has.two teeth, 
much reſembling thoſe of the waſp. Its wings are al- 
ways placed ſo cloſe upon its body, that they are not ſeen. 
There are two kinds of it, one larger, and found in 
woods, and the other common in hedges. 
DoG's-graſs. See GRASS. 
DoG's Mercury, See MERCURY. | 
DoG-roeſe, a name for the common briar, or hip-tree. It 


The common moulting-time of water-fow! is from June 
to Auguſt; in this time they are not able to fly well; 
and in ſome part of it, when their old wing-feathers are 
off, and the new ones are grown ſcarce at all, the dog is 
then to be taken to the ſides of rivers and other waters, 
and ſet to hunt about the cloſe places, among which they 
hide themſelves at this time; the dog being ſet to hunt, 
will eaſily find them in theſe retreats, and will take them 
either by leaping ſuddenly upon them, or fairly pur- 
ſuing ſuch of them as have not the uſe of their 
wings. 
There is alſo another great uſe of the dog in driving them 
without catching them. This is practiſed only in mooriſh 
and fenny countries, where they are very numerous. In 
theſe countries a proper place is to be ſought for, where 
the birds retire to, and theſe are planted with nets; then 
the dog is lent into the waters and places of covert, where 
they are ſuppoſed to be, and this at the moulting-time, 
when they cannot fly away from him. The alarm he 
puts them into which he firſt attacks, ſoon brings many 
others together, and there is a large body of them formed 
which the d drives beſore him like a flock of ſheep; 
and being directed by the ſportſmen, ſrightens directly 
irito the places of their retreat, where the nets are placed 
beſore hand to receive them. 
L0G, in Aftrexemy, a name common to two conſtellations 
called the Great and Little Dey; but among aſtrono- 
mers, more uſually, Canis major, and minor. See CAN1sS 
major & iner. 
DoG-draw, in the Fire? Law, a maniſeſt deprehenſion of 


DoG's tail graſs, Cyneſurus, in Botany, a kind of graſs called 


DoG's teeth, in Anatomy, See TEETH. 


an offender againſt veniſon in a foreſt ; when he is found | 
3 


Doc's tongue, in Batdny, See HouND's tongue. 


is obſervable of ſome kinds of this ſhrub, that the 
flowers ſmell extremely ſweet in the night, or very early 
in the morning, but not at all in the day-time. The 
reaſon of which ſeems to be the ſame as in all the noc- 
tuolent plants, of which there are ſeveral kinds, as ſome 
of the geraniums, and of the jaſmines, &c, that is, that 
the ſun exhales and diſſipates their odorous effluvia in 
the day-time as ſoon as they are expanded from the 
flower, but that in theſe cold times the vapouts are con- 


denſed, and reach our noſtrils in an agreeable manner. 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 114. 


criſtata by Scheuchzer, and other authors; but in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, under this name, it makes a 
diſtin genus of plants, of the triandria digynia claſs : 
the characters of which are, that the cup is only a par- 
tial covering, lying on one ſide, but large, and made of 
two leaves, which are pennated, and remain when the 
flower is fallen; the glume contains many flowers, and 
is bivalve, the valves being flender, pointed, and equal 
in ſize; the flower is made of two valves, the exterior 
one is long, hollow, and bearded; the interior plain, 
and naked; the ſtamina are three capillary filaments , 
the antherz are oblong ; the germen of the piſtillum is 
of a turbinated form; the ſtyles are two in number, 
hairy, and crooked ; the ſtigmata are ſingle; the flower 
does not open, but nicely encloſes the ſeed, which is 
ſingle, of an oblong ſhape, and pointed at both ends. 
'There are ten ſpecies. 


Dog's 


Docs tooth, Violet, in Botany, Den Canis, or Erythronium, | 
na genus of the hexandria monegynia claſs. Its characters 
are theſe : the flower is bell-ſhaped, compoſed of fix ob- 
etals 
2 joined to the ſtyle ; in the centre is ſituated a 
three-cornered germen, which afterwards becomes an 
oblong, obtuſe capſule, with three cells, filled with flat 
ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. The flowers are propa- 
gated by off-ſers from their roots; and love a ſhady ſitua- 
tion, and a loamy ſoil ; but ſhould not be too often re- 
moved. ; EM ; 
The powder of the dried root of this plant is ſaid to kill 
worms in children. Drank in wine, it is an approved 
remedy for the colic. It is ſaid to be reſtrictive and re- 
ſtorative, and, taken in water, cures children of the epilep- 
ly ; it is alſo eſteemed a great provocative to venery. 
Doc's 122th Shell. See DENTALIS. 2 
DoG-weed. This wood, when put into water, is ſaid to 
ſtupify fiſh there, ſo that they are eaſily taken with the 
hand. It is uſed in America for this purpoſe ; and the 
method is to tie it to the ſtem of the fiſhing-boat. It is 
the wood of a ſpecies of cornus. See Cernelian CHERRY. 
DoG-wood of Famaica, See ACACIA. 
DoG-word of Virginia. See BAY-tree, and CORALL0- 
DENDRON- AE 
DOGA, in Antiquity, a large veſſel into which the wine was 
ur when newly brought from the vintage. 
DOGE, the chief magiſtrate in the republics of Venice and 
Genoa. ; 
The word properly ſignifies duke, being formed from the 
Latin dux; as dogate and degado, from ducatus, duchy. 
The &dogate, or office and dignity of dege is elective : at 
Venice, the dige is elected for life z at Genoa, only for 
two years; he is addreſſed under the title of Serentty, 
which among the Venetians is ſuperior to that of high- 
neſs. : 
The doge is the chief of the council, and the mouth of 
the republic; yet the Venetians do not go into mourning 
at his death, as not being their ſovereign, but only their 
firſt miniſter. In effect, the doge of Venice is no more 
than the phantom or ſhadow of the majelly of a prince, 
all the authority being reſerved to the republic. He only 
lends his name to the ſenate ; the power is diffuſed 
throughout the whole body, though the anſwers be all 
made in the name of the dige. If he gives any anſwers 
on his own account, they muſt be very cautiouſly ex- 
preſſed, and in general terms, otherwiſe he is ſure to 
meet with a reprimand. $0 that it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary he be of an eaſy and pliable diſpoſition. _ 
Anciently, the doges were ſovereigns; but things are 
much altered ; and at preſent, all the prerogatives re- 
ſerved to the quality of dege, are thoſe which follow: he 
gives audience to ambaſſadors ; but does not give them 
any anſwer from himſelf, in matters of any importance ; 
only he is allowed to anſwer according to his own pleaſure 
to the compliments they make to the ſignory; ſuch an- 
ſwers being of no conſequence. The doge, as being firſt 
magiſtrate, is head of all the councils; and the credentials 
which the ſenate furniſhes its miniſters in foreign courts, 
are written in his name; and yet he does not ſign them; 
but a ſecretary of ſtate Ggns them, and ſeals them with 
the arms of the republic. 'The ambaſſadors direct their 
diſpatches to the doge 3 and yet he may not open them, 
but in preſence of the counſellors. The money is ſtruck 
in the dopge”'s name, but not with his ſtamp, or arms. All 
the magiſtrates riſe, and ſalute the doge, when he comes 
into council; and the doge riſes to none but foreign am- 
baſſadors. 
"Che dige nominates to all the benefices in the church of 
St. Mark ; he is protector of the monaſterydelle Virgine; 
and beſtows certain petty offices of uſhers of the houſ- 
hold, called Commanders of the Palace. His family is not 
under the juriſdiction of the maſter of the ceremonies ; 


and his children may have ſtaff-oſſicers, and gondoliers in | 


livery. 

His . at the ſame time, is tempered with a va- 
riety of circumſtances which render it burdenſome, He 
may not go out of Venice, without leave of the council; 
and if he does go out, he is liable to receive affronts, with- 
out being entitled to demand ſatisfaction; and, if any 


diſorder ſhould happen where he was, it belongs not to 


him, but to the podeſta, as being inveſted with the pub- 
lic authorlty, to compoſe it. 
The children and brothers of the doge are excluded from 
all the chief offices of ſtate. They may not receive any 
benefice from the court of Rome; but are allowed to ac- 
cept of the cardinalate, as being no benefice, nor includ- 
ing any juriſdiction. The doge may not diveſt himſelf of 
his dignity, for his eaſe ; and after his death, his conduct 
is examined by three inquiſitors, and five correctors, who 
ſift it with great ſeverity. 

DOGGS, machines of iron for burning wood on; alſo 

Vol. II. No 101. | 


which ſpread open to their baſe. It hath ſix 
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hooks fixed in large timbers, for drawing them with 
horſes. 


DOGGER, a ſmall ſhip, built after the Dutch faſhion; 


with a narrow ſtern, and two maſts ; viz. a main-maſt, 

and a mizen-maſt, principally uſed in fiſhing on the 

Doggers bank. 

DOGGERS, in the Engliſh Alum Works, a name given by 
the workmen to a ſort of ſtone found in the ſame mines 
with the true alum-rock, and containing ſome alum, 
though not nearly ſo much as the right kind. The county 
of York, which abounds greatly with the ttue alum-rock, 
affords alſo a very conſiderable quantity of theſe dygger: z 
and in ſome places they approach ſo nearly to the nature 
of the true rock, that they are wrought to advantage. 
See ALUM. 

Dogo R-, in our Statutes, ſeems to be fiſh brought in the 
hſhing-veſſels, called deggerr, to Blackneſs Haven, &c. 
anno 31 Edw. III. ſtat. 3. cap. 2. 

Doccer-men, fiſhermen, belonging to dogger-ſhips, 25 
Hen. VTII. cap. 4. | 

DOGGET. See Dockkr. 

DOGMA, Aoypua, a maxim, tenet, ſettled propoſition, 
ow 05 2 z particularly in matters of religion, or phi- 
loſophy. 

DOGMATICAL, ſomething relating to a docttine, or 
opinion. | 
In common uſe, a digmatical philoſopher is one who 
aſſerts every thing poſitively ; in oppoſition to a ſcep- 
tic, who doubts of every thing. 

A dogmatical phyſician is he, who, on the principles of 

the ſchool philoſophy, rejects all medicinal virtues not 
reducible to maniſeſt qualities. | 

DOGMATICI, DocmaT1sTs, a ſect of ancient phyſi- 

cians, called alſo, legici, logicians, from their uſing the 
rules of logic and reaſon, in ſubjects of their profeſ- 
fon. 
They laid down definitions, and diviſions, reducing diſ- 
eaſes to certain genera, thoſe genera to ſpecies, and fur- 
niſhing remedies for them all; ſuppoſing principles, 
drawing conſequences, and applying thoſe principles and 
conſequences to the particular diſeaſes under conſidera- 
tion. In which ſenſe the dogmati/i; ſtand contradiſtin- 
guiſhed to empirics, and methodiſts. 

The degmatiſts were thoſe who brought phyſie into a form 

and arrangement, like thoſe of other ſpeculative ſci- 

ences ; defining, dividing, laying down principles, and 
drawing concluſions 3 and hence a fra alſo the ap- 
pellation of /zgic ; q. d. reaſoners. They allo applied 
themſelves to ſeek the cauſes of diſeaſes, the nature of 
remedies, &c. 

Eraſiſtratus, a famous dogmatiſ, went ſo far, that, not 
content to diſſect dogs, and other brute animals, he 
begged condemned criminals of the magiſtrates, and 
opened them while alive, and ſearched in their entrails. 

DOITEIN, a kind of baſe coin of ſmall value, prohibited 
by the ſtatute 3 Hen. V. cap. 1. Hence came the phrafe, 
Not worth a doitkin, | 

DOLABRUM, among the Romans, a kind of knife uſed 
in facrifices among the people. Vide Hiſt. Acad. In- 
ſcript. tom. ii. p. 345. 

DOLE, in the Saxon and Britiſh tongue, ſignifies a part or 
portion, molt commonly of a meadow. 

Hence alſo dole-meadeow ; a meadow wherein ſevetal per- 
ſons have ſhares. | 

The word ſtill ſignifies a are; a diſtributing, or dealing 
of alms ; or a liberal gift made by a great man to the 
people. 

DoE, in the Law of Scotland, is uſed for a malevolent in- 
tention, The word is taken from the civil law term 
dolus. 

Dole, in the law of Scotland, as well as in the civil law, 

is an eſſential ingredient to conſtitute an action criminal. 
In crimes wherein the will, not the event, muſt be re- 
garded, no negligence can equal dele; unleſs the negli- 
gence be ſo extremely ſupine, as not to be conceivable 
without implying dolce, 

Under dele are comprehended the vices and errors of the 
will, which are immediately productive of the criminal 
fact, though not premeditated, but the effect of ſudden 
paſſion. In this reſpect do/e differs from what the Eng- 
liſh law calls malice. However both laws agree in this, 
that the bare intention never brought forth into act, is no 
crime ; yet giving counlel to perpetrate is criminal, if the 
fact is done purſuant thereto. 

DoLE-fi/h, in our Statutes, ſeems to be that fiſh, which the 

fiſhermen, yearly employed in the North ſeas, do of 

cuſtom receive for their allowance or ſhares. Vide ſtat. 

Hen. VIII. cap. 7. 

ET, in Natural Hiftsry, a word uſed by ſome writers, 
in Medicine, for red vitriol, or colcothar of vitriol. 
DOLG-BOTE, in the Saxon Latos, a recompence, amends, 
or ſatisfaction, mace 3 aſcar or wound. 
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DOLICHODROMUS, in the Ancient Exerciſes, one who 

tan the length of a Dor.1cnos. 

DOLICHOLITHOS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome authors to a ſpecies of ſtone, of a blackiſh colour, 
and of the ſhape of a kidney-bean ſound in 
dance about Tyrol, and yielding a ſmell on rubbing. 

DOLICHOS, in Antiquity, a word uſed by different writers 
in different ſenſes. The ancient phyſicians underſtood 
by it long or prolix, and uſed it in this ſenſe in their de- 
ſcription of diſeaſes. Others uſed it tor the fruit or pod 
of the kidney-bean. Suidas makes it ſignify a race, 
or courſe, of twelve ſtadia, or of twenty-four. 

DoL1cnos, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, of 
the diadelphia decandria claſs, the characters of which 
are theſe : the perianthium is compoſed of one leaf; it 
is very ſhort, and is divided into ſour ſegments at the 
end; the upper ſegment is emarginated ; the flower is 
of the papilionaceous kind; the vexillum is toundiſh, 
large, and emarginated, and is wholly bent backward ; 
and there are two callous oblong bodies running parallel 
to one another, and growing in the tender part of the 
vexillum towards its baſe ; theſe compreſs the alæ to- 
gether ; the alæ are of an obtuſe oval figure, and ate of 
the length of the carina; the carina is compreſſed, the 
filaments are diadelphous, and the antherz are ſimple ; 
the germen of the piſtil is ſlender and compreſſed, the 
ſtyle points upward, the ſtigma is bearded, and runs 
from the middle of the inner part of the ſtyle to its apex, 
which is callous and obtuſe. The fruit is a large pod, 
of a pointed oblong figure ; it is bivalve, and is divided 
into two cells ; the feeds are of an elliptic figure, and 
uſually are compreſſed ; this plant approaches greatly 
to the phaſeoli, but is diſtinguiſhed at firſt ſight by the 
carina of the flower, which 1s not ſpiral, as in — 

enus. 

DOLIMAN, a kind of long caſſock worn by the Turks, 

hanging down to the feet, with narrow ſleeves, buttoned 
at the wriſt, 
The 'Turks, both men and women, wear drawers next 
the ſkin ; over that a ſhift, or ſhirt ; and over the ſhirt a 
doliman. In ſummer it is linen, or muſlin ; in winter 
ſattin, or ſtuff. 

DOLIUM, in Natural! Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
ſhells, called by ſome conchæ globeſe, and by the French, 
tonnes, The characters are theſe : it is an univalve ſhell, 
with a globoſe, or round belly, with a lax aperture, 
ſometimes ſmooth, and ſometimes dentated. The cla- 
vicle is either moderately umbonated or depreſſed; and 
the columella is in ſome ſpecies ſmooth, in others 
wrinkled. Some authors have called theſe conche ampul- 
lacee ; and they have had, at times, many other names, 
but all tending to the ſame ſenſe, and expreſling the glo- 
bular figure of the body, which is the great character by 

Which theſe are diſtinguiſhed from all other ſhells. See 
Tab. of Shells, N 15.. 

The Perſian ſhell, ſo much eſteemed in cabinets, is a very 
ſingular one; but the globoſe figure of its body evident- 
ly refers it to this genus, though it differ in many other 
particulars from all the ſpecies of it. Aldrovandus 
could not tell what to make of the ſhells of this genus, 
but has thrown them together at the end of his book : 
obſerving. that they ſeemed to be of the turbinated kind, 
but that they want the turbo. 

Of the round umbilicated delia, there are ſix ſpecies ; of 
the oblong and ſmooth, five ſpecies ; of the oblong coſ- 
tated, and umbonated, ſeven ſpecies ; of thoſe with long 
and arched tails, five ſpecies ; of that ſeries, which from 
their ſhape are called bullz, ſeven ſpecies : to which is to 
be added a very rare ſpecies of dalium, which is faſciated, 
of a blue colour on the outſide, aud white within ; this 
is called by ſome the vitta cæruled; and there is an olive- 
coloured ſhell of the ſame kind. 

DOLLAR, or DALLER, a ſilver colin, nearly of the va- 
lue of the Spaniſh piece of eight, or French crown, 
Dillars are coined in divers parts of Germany and Hol- 
land; and have their diminutions, as ſemu-dellars, quarter- 
dollars, &c. 

They are not all of the ſame ſineneſs, nor weight. The 
Dutch de/lars are the moſt frequent. In the Levant they 
are called a/tain!, from the impreſſion of a lion thereon, 

DOLOR, Pain, in Medicine. Galen, in bis firſt book of 
Elements, has defined pain, in oppoſition to pleaſure, to 
be a diſagreeable and troubleſome ſenſation. Of pain 
there are various kinds; one is attended with pulſation ; 
another with a ſenſe of incumbent weight; another with 
a tenſion. There is a pain which attends eroſion, inci- 
ſion, punction, and perforation, comprehended with 
theſe and the like differences, under the name of acute; 
and laſtly there is a pain attended with a torpor or numb- 
neſs. | 


Puins conſidered as prognoflics of recovery. Pains aſſect the 
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patient in the beginning of a diſcaſe, or aſterward: a 
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the beginning they are ſor the moſt part to be accounted 
as pathognomonic ſigns, ſignifying that ſome part among 
the viſcera labours under an inflammation. Thus it is 
when the pain begins with a fever, and tumor or ten- 
Gon of ſome part; and theſe ſorts of pain are called in- 
flammatory, It is beſt for the patient when theſe pains 
are neither violent nor continual ; but after a ſhort dura- 
tion, are either quite removed, or elſe mitigated, and 
are, beſides, attended with no other pernicious ſigns. But 
it is beſt of all, and ſafeſt in ſuch a caſe, when theſe 
pains ceaſe or remit with reaſon, or for ſome manifeſt 
cauſe z as it happens when ſuch ceſſation or remiſhon is 
owing to ſome beneficial evacuation, excited by nature 
or procured by art; ſuch as veneſection, ſpontaneous 
bleeding at the noſe, ſweats, ſtools, ſpitting, or when a 
ſubſequent fever removes the pain by virtue of its heat; as 
we learn from Hippocrates. 
As for thoſe pains which ariſe on the progreſs of the diſ- 
temper, thoſe which the phyſicians call critical are thought 
to be the more kindly and favourable ; becauſe partly 
as a ſign, and partly as a cauſe, they prognoſticate a happy 
criſis. As a fign they indicate an hæmorrhage, vomiting, 
or ſome other evacuation, agreeable to the obſervation of 
Hippocrates. 1 Epid, ſect. 3. 
Theſe are the pains, which, by indicating a happy criſie, 
prognoſticate a recovery; ſuch, in particular, are the pains 
which affect, ſometimes for a long time together, the 
ignoble parts which lie remote from the viſcera, and are 
principally to be regarded, as well as other ſigns, when 
they happen on a critical day, will manifeſt tokens of 
concoction; in which circumſtance we may with confi- 
dence predict a recovery, if none of the mortal ſigns 
appear. 
Pains prognefticating death. All pains affecting a noble 
part of the body are bad ; whether they are produced to- 
gether with the diſeaſe, and fo are eſteemed pathogno- 
monic ſigns, or are excited afterward ; for the former, 
in conjunction with other pathognomonic, or proper ſigns, 
form a prognoſtic, Thus a violent and continual pain of 
the head in a phrenſy, with other deſtruQtive ſigns of a 
phrenſy, is mortal. Some pains are generally mortal, 
from the excellence and uſefulneſs of the part which 
they affect: thoſe, for inſtance, which ſeize the heart, 
or cauſe ſtrangulations in the mouth of the ſtomach, 
the fauces, head, ears, breaſt, or bladder. For pains in 
theſe members are always pernicious, and eſpecially 
when attendant on a continual fever, with other bad 
ſymptoms, indicating an inflammation, which are gene- 
rally mortal. 
Pains in the viſcera and noble parts, which affect not the 
patient in the beginning of acute diſtempers, but are 
felt afterward in the progreſs of the diſeaſe ; if ſevere 
and conſtant, are to be eſteemed very pernicious ; as 
ſhewing ſome noble part of the viſcera to be afflicted with 
a high inflammation, acceſſary to the fever, and not to 
be ſubdued but by extraordinary ſtrength of nature. 
Wherefore theſe pains are uſually ſucceeded by very 
formidable ſymptoms ; ſuch as a coldneſs in the extreme 
parts, which is the ordinary conſequence of violent pains, 
according to Hippocrates, 7 Aph. 26. 
Thus may be ſeen what judgment is to be made, and 
what prognoſtics to be drawn, from pains moleſting the 
viſceza, or noble parts; but if theſe pains are accompa- 
nied or ſucceeded by ſome mortal ſign, no leſs than the 
deſtruction of the patient is indicated. The ſame conſe- 
quence may be prognoſticated from a variety of pains af- 
feCting the noble parts, or other ſevere ſymptoms of a dii- 
ferent kind, appearing at the ſame time ; for theſe, as 
they are indications of ſeveral dangerous diſorders in 
conjunction, ſo when attendant on pain, or a multipli- 
city of pains, they portend nothing but the worſt of 
events. For if nature finds it difſicult to ſubdue one con- 
ſiderable diſtemper, it muſt certainly fink and give way 
to the joint attacks of many diſeaſes, unleſs upheld by 
an extraordinary meaſure of ſtrength. 
Pain in the ignoble parts we have before declared to be 
good; and it attended with a concoction of the humours, 
of conſiderable duration, are efſfectual in removing, or 
at leaſt in mitigating the fever, with its threatning ſymp- 
toms, and putting the patient in a better ſtate. Such 
pains begin on critical days, and are not concerned in ex- 
aſperating any of the ſymptoms, But pains in the ig- 
noble parts, in the beginning of a diſeaſe, when all 
things are crude, by which no ſymptoms of the noble parts 
are removed or diminiſhed, but rather exaſperated and 
multiplied, and the fick rendered worſe, are of a bad 
kind. But pains ariſing in the ignoble or remote parts, 
are molt to be dreaded, when ſucceeded by a fever, and 
other no Jeſs ſevere and dangerous ſymptoms, under which 
the patient grows worſe, | | 
Pains of the ignoble parts are no leſs formidable, and to 
be ſuſpected, when they vaniſh, and become inſenſible 
on 
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on a ſudden; or when they begin in a remoto part, and 
| thence remove toward the viſcera ; which indicate a con- 
flux of humours to the noble parts. 3 
Aſclepiades conſidered pain as a principal indication for 
bleeding ; for he thought pain was cauſed by a retention 
of the larger molecules, in the pores or paſſages, which 
nothing but bleeding could diſlodge. The rule is excel- 
lent, whatever the reaſon he gives for it may be; for it 
would be difficult to lay down a maxim in phyſic either 
more univerſal, or of greater importance. | wo 
Pain, conſidered as a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, makes a 
conſiderable article in a palliative cure. 
Pain is mitigated, or aſſuaged, divers ways; as, 1. By 
diluting _ ſoftening acrimonies, with warm water 
mixed with flour, - by way of drink, fomenta- 
tion, clyſter, or bath. 2. By reſolving and waſhing 
away obſtructions, by the ſame means, and reſolvents. 
3. By relaxing the nervous veſſels, with drinks, fomenta- 
tions, baths, relaxants, anodynes, and aperients. 4. 
By correcting the acrimqny itſelf with proper remedies. 
5. By freeing the obſtruent, obſtructed, and acrimonious 
arts from the too great preſſure of the vital humour; 
and by ſoftening, and ſuppurating, and depurating them. 
6. By rebating or deadening the ſenſe by narcotics, ei- 
ther internally or externally. 

DOLPHIN, Delphinus, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, 
makes a, diſtinct genus of fiſhes of the order of cete, and 
claſs of MAMMALIA ; the characters of which are, that 
there are teeth in both jaws, and a pipe in the head. 

Tn the Artedian ſyſtem of /chthyology, delphinus is alſo 
the name of a genus of the plagiuri, or cetactous fiſhes ; 
the characters of which are theſe : the teeth are placed 
in both the jaws, the pipe or opening is in the middle of 
the head, and the back is always pinnated. 

The ſpecies of this genus are theſe : 1. The Delphin, with 
a coniform body, with a broad back, and a ſub-obtuſe 
ſnout : this is the phocena, or porpeſſe. 2. The dolphin, 
with an oblong, ſubcylindric body, with a long acute 
ſnout : this is the delphinus of the generality of authors, 
and is called the porpeſſe alſo by the Engliſh. 3. The 
dolphin with the back ridged upwards, and with broad 
ſerrated teeth : this is the orca of authors, called by us 
the grampus and north caper ; the body of this fiſh is ſo 
thick, that its breadth is equal to half its length. See 
PoRPESSE. . 

The name delphinus is of Greek origin, and is ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be derived from the word n, a pig or 
hog; and, according to others, from the word dees, 
vulva, this fiſh being of the viviparous kind, and one of 
thoſe few which have the vulva and penis in the dif- 
ferent ſexes, like thoſe of land animals. 

All the nations who have given this fiſh their ſeveral 
names, have derived them from its reſemblance to the 
ſame creature, a hog ; and this is not withour reaſon, as 
there is much analogy between the two animals ; the 
d:Iphin being as fat as the hog, and having his intrails 
extremely like thoſe of that quadruped ; but in this there 
has yet been ſome confuſion, as the common porpeſle, 
which much reſembles the dolphin in many reſpects, has 
alſo been indiſcriminately called by the ſame name with 
that fiſh. The difference between the two is, that the 
dolphin has a much longer ſnout or noſe, ſticking out 
ſomewhat in form of a gooſe's bill, and is in the whole 
a longer, ſlenderer, more fleſhy, and leſs fat fiſh, and is 
the larger of the two. The phacena or porpeſſe is fatter, 
ſmaller, broader backed, and has a more obtuſe and 
ſhorter ſnout. | | 

The dolphin is a cetaceous fiſh, covered with a ſmooth 
but very cough and firm ſkin; its body is long and 
rounded, and its back prominent. Above the ſnout it 
has a pipe, by which it throws out the water neceſſarily 
taken in with the food. "Theſe fiſh are ſuppoſed to live a 
great number of years. The figures of them en ſome 
antique marbles and coins, which repreſent them crooked 
and unnatural, have been conceived originally by per- 
ſons who have ſeen them playing about on the ſurface of 
the water, in which caſe they ſometimes deceive the 
eye, and appear crooked : from theſe probably our ſigu- 
painters took their idea of the doiphin. They are an ex- 
tremely ſwift fiſh in ſwimming, and are able to live a 
long time out of the water, though they can continue 
but a little while under it without air; hence they are 
lometimes 'taken up dead by fiſhermen in their nets, 
having been ſuffocated by being forcibly kept under wa- 
ter; they have been known to live three days on dry 
ground. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 30. | 

This hſh was conſecrated by the ancients to the gods, 
and called the ſacred fiſh. Scarce an accident could hap- 
pen at ſea, but the dolphin offered himſelf to convey to 
thore the unfortunate. The ſtory of Arion, the muſi— 
cian, is related by Ovid, Faſti, lib. ii. ver. 113. 

It was formerly reckoned a great delicacy in this country. 


© 


Dor.emiN is alſo a name given by the Engliſh to the fiſh 
called hippuris, by the generality of authors; but by 
ſome hippoſele and 1 and by others dorado. Ac- 
cording to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, this fiſh is a ſpe- 
cies of the coryphena, and is diſtinguiſhed from all the 
other kinds, by its having a forked tail. See Hirrugis 
and CoRYPHANA. 

Dolratx, Delphinus, in Aſtronomy. See Driruixvus. 

DoLynivs of @ cannon, in Gunnery, are the two handles 
placed on the ſecond reinforce rings of braſs guns, re- 
ſembling the fiſh of that name. They ſerve for mount- 
ing and diſmounting the guns. 

Dolrnix of the maſt, in Sea-Language, is a peculiar kind 
of wreath, formed of platted cordage, to be faſtened oc- 
caſionally round the maſt, as a ſupport to the Pupben- 
ING, whoſe uſe is to ſuſtain the weight of the fore and 
main-yards, in caſe the rigging or chains, by which thoſe 
_ are ſuſpended, ſhould be ſhot away in the time of 

attle. 

DOM, or Dox, a title of honour originally Spaniſh, 
though uſed occaſionally in other countries. See Doris. 
It is equivalent to maſter, /ir ; or lord, monſieur, ſieur, 
mynheer, c 
Gollut, in his Mem. des Bourg. liv. v. chap. 11. afſures 
us, that the firſt on whom the Spaniards conferred the 
title, was dom Pelayo ; when, upon their being routed 
and driven out, by the Saracens, at the beginning of the 
eighth century, they rallied again on the Pyreneans, and 
made him king. | 
In Portugal, nobody is allowed to aſſume the title of dom, 
which is a badge or token of nobility, without the king's 
leave. 

Dom is likewiſe uſed in France among ſome orders of re- 
ligious, the Chartreux, Benedictines, &c, 

We ſay, the reverend father dom Calmet, dom Alexis, 
dom Balthaſar, &c. 

In the plural they write d mt, with an g, in ſpeaking of 
ſeveral. RR. PP. doms Claude du Ruble, and Jaques 
Douceur. | 
The word is formed from the Latin domnus or dominus 
of which it is an abbreviature. Domnus is found in di- 
verſe Latin authors of the barbarous age. Onupbrius 
aſſures us, it was a title firſt given to the pope alone ; 
then to the biſhops, abbots, and others, who held any 
eccleſiaſtical dignity, or were eminent for virtue and re- 
ligion. At length it was uſurped by the mere monks. 
Some ſay, the religious declined the title dominus out of 
humility, as belonging to God alone; and aſſumed that 
of domnus, as expreſſing inferiority, 9 minor dominus. 
Indeed, the appellation domnus for dominus appears very 
ancient, if we conſider the ſurname of Julia, wife of the 
emperor Septimus Severus, who is called on medals, 
IVLIA DOMNA, for JULIA DOMINA. 

Dom and Som, words uſed in ancient charters, ſignifying 
a power of judging, and ſecurity in poſſeſſing. Hence 
dome's men, who were perſons appointed to determine 
ſuits and controverſies between parties, See Day's man. 

Dom-Book. See DONES-DAY. | 

DOMAIN, the-inheritance, eſtate, or poſſeſſion, of any 
one. See DEMESNE. 

Menage derives the word from domanium, written in the 
barbarous Latin for DoMixiuu. 

DOME, or Doom, ſignifies judgment, ſentence, or de- 
cree. The homagers oath, in the Black Book of Here- 
ford, ends thus: So help me God at his holy dome, and 
by my trowthe. 

Dome, in Architecture, a ſpherical roof; or a work of a 
ſpherical form raiſed over the middle of a building, as a 
church, hall, pavilion, veſtibule, ſtair-caſe, &c. by way 
of crowping, or acroter. Sce Tab. Architetture, fig. 40. 


The word is formed from the harbarous Latin, dema. 
which ſignified a roof, or open perch ; as is obſerved by 
Papias. It is frequent in the corrupt Latin authors, who 
borrowed it from the Greeks, among whom rrullus, or 
trullum, is a common name for any round building ; 
ſuch as the palace of Conſtantinople, wherein was held 
the council thence called in trullo. 
Demes are the ſame with what the Italians call cpi; 
and we frequently cupolas : the Latins, according to Vi- 
ttuvius, eli. 
They are uſually made round; though we have inſtances 
of {quare ones; as thoſe of the Louvre; and others that 
are polygons, as that of the Jeſuits church in the Rue St. 
Antoine at Paris. They have uſually columns ranged 
around their outſides, both by way of ornament, and to 
ſupport the vault. 

Dome, a fat, is that whoſe ſweep, or contour, is leſs than 
a hemiſphere. 

Do ue, eye of a. See EyE. 

Dome, in Chemi/try, the arched cover of a reverberatory 
furnace. See REVERBERATORY. 


| DOMENGER, 


DOMENGER, in Middle 
for DaMs EL. 

DOMES-Dav, or Dooms-Dar-Boek, Liber judiciarius vel 
cenſualis Angliæ, the judicial book, or book of the ſurvey 
of England : a moſt ancient record made in the time of 
Wilham the Conqueror; upon a ſurvey, or inquiſition, 
of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. 
Its name is formed from the Saxon dom, doom, judgment, 
ſentence, and day, which has the ſame force; ſo that 
dome-day is no more than a reduplicative, importing 
judgment judgment. | 
But ſome condemn this etymology as whimſical ; and 
contend that if it was juſt, the Latin for domeſday would 
be dies judicii; whereas, as appears above, it is ſtyled Li- 
ber judiciarius, vel cenſualis Anke. Bullet, in his Celtic 
Dictionary, hath the word dom, which he reads ſeur, 
feteneur (and hence the Spaniſh word don), as alſo the 
words deya, and deia, which he renders proclamation, ad- 
vertiſement. Doomſday thereſore ſignifies the lord's or 
king's proclamation, or advertiſement, to the tenants who 
hold under him ; and agrees well with great part of the 
contents of this famous ſurvey. Obſervations on the 
Statutes, p. 190. note (m). 
The drift, or deſign of the book, is to ſerve as a regiſter, 
by which ſentence may be given in :he tenures of eſtates ; 
and from which that noted queſtion, whether lands be 
ancient demeſne, or not, is ſtill decided. Its contents 
are ſummed up in the following verſes : 


Age Writers, is ſometimes uſed | 


Duid deberetur fiſco, que, quanta tributa, 
Nomine quid cenſus, gue vectigalia, quantum 
Quiſue teneretur feodali ſolvere jure, 

Qui ſunt exempti, vel quss angaria damnat, 
Jui ſunt vel glebæ ſervi, vel condittonts, 

© uove manumiſſus patrone jure ligatur. 


This book is ſtill remaining, fair and legible; conſiſting 
of two volumes, a greater and a leſs ; the greater com- 
prehending all the counties of England, except North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durham, and 
part of Lancaſhire, which were never ſurveyed ; and ex- 
cept Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are compre- 
hended in the leſſer volume, which concludes with theſe 
words: Anno milleſſimo octogeſimo ſexto ab incarnatione Do- 
mini, wige/imo vero regis Wilhelmi, faft2 «ft iſta deſcriptio 
non ſolum per hos tres comitatus, ſed etiam alios. 
It is called Liber judicialis, becauſe a juſt and accurate de- 
ſcription of the whole kingdom is contained therein ; 
with the value of the ſeveral inheritances, &c. 
It was begun by five juſtices, aſſigned for that purpoſe in 
each county, in the year 1081, and finiſhed in 1086. 
Camden calls it Gulielmi Librum cenſualem, king William's 
Tax-book. 
This book was formerly kept under three different locks 
and keys; one in the cuſtody of the treaſurer, and the 
others of the two chamberlains of the exchequer. It is 
now depoſited in the chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter, 
where it may be conſulted, on paying to the proper of- 
ficers a fee of 6s, 8d. for a ſearch, and 4d. pet line for 
a tranſcript. 
Our anceſtors had many dome-books, We are told by In- 
gulphus, that king Alfred made a like regiſter with that 
of William the Conqueror. It was begun upon that 
prince's dividing his kingdom into counties, hundreds, 
tithings, &c. when an inquiſition being taken of the ſe- 
veral diſtricts, it was digeſted into a regiſter, called Dom- 
bac, q. d. the Fudgment-book, and was repoſited in the 
church of Wincheſter; whence it is alſo called the 
Winchefler-bock, and Rotulus Winton. This book is ſaid 
to have been extant ſo late as the reign of king Edward 
IV. but is now unſortunately loſt. It probably contained 
the principal maxims of common law, the penalties for 
miſdemeanors, and the forms of judicial proceedings. 
And upon the model of this Dem- boc it is, that the Dome/- 
day of the Conqueror was formed. 
That of king Alfred referred to the time of king Ethel- 
red; and that of the Conqueror, to the time of Edward 
the Confeſſor; the entries being thus made, C. tenet rex 
Gulielmus in deminico, & valet ibi ducatæ, & c. T. R. E. 
valebat; q. d. it is worth ſo much tempore regis Eduardi, 
in the time of king Edward. 
'There is a third Dom-bec, or Domes-day-book, in quarto, dif- 
fering from the other in folio, rather in form than mat- 
ter. It was made by order of the ſame Conqueror; and 
ſeems to be the more ancient of the two. 
A fourth book there is in the exchequer, called domeſ- 
day; which, though a very large volume, is only an 
abridgment of the other two. It has abundance of pic- 
tures, and gilt letters at the beginning, which refer to 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor. There is alſo a fifth 
book called Domes-day, and the ſame with the fourth now 
mentioned, 


DOMESTIC, from domus, houſe, a term of ſomewhat more 
8 | 


DomEsTIic gown, toga domeſtica. See ToGA. : 
DOMES IICUS, Arouegrizos, in Antiquity, was a particular 


The grand Douksrie, Megademeſiicus, called alſo abſo- 


DomesT1cus menſe did the office of grand ſeneſchal, or . 


DomMEsTICUS rei domeſtice acted as maſter of the houſhold. 


DomesTICcus cheri, or chantor, whereof there were two 


DOM 


extent than that of ſervant; the latter only ſignifying 
ſuch as ſerve for wages, as footmen, lacquies, porters, 
&c. whereas domeſtic comprehends all who act under a 
man, compoſe his family, and live with him, or are ſup- 
poſed to live with him. Such are ſecretaries, chaplains, 
&c. 

Sometimes domeſlic goes farther, being applied to the wife 
and children. 


officer in the court of the emperors of 8 
Fabrot, in his gloſſary on Theophylax Simocatta, defines 
domeſticus to be any perſon entruſted with the manage- 
ment of affairs of importance; a counſellor, cujus fidet 
graviores alicujus cure, & ſolicitudines committuntur, 
Others hold, that the Greeks called demeftici thoſe who 
at Rome were called c:-mites ; particularly, that they be- 
gan to uſe the name d:me/ticus, when that of count was 
become a name of dignity, and ceaſed to be the name of 
an officer in the prince's family. 
Domeſtici, therefore, were ſuch as were in the ſervice of 
the prince, and aſſiſted him in the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs ; both thoſe of his family, thoſe of juſtice, and 
thoſe of the church. 


lutely the domeflicus, ſerved at the emperor's table, in 
quality of what we occidentals call pt. Others ſay 
he was rather what we call a maj:rdoms. 


{leward. 


DomEsT1iCus ſcholarum, or legionum, had the command of 
the reſerved forces called /chole palatinæ, whoſe office 
was to execute the immediate orders of the emperor. 
DomEsTicus murorum, had the ſuperintendance of all 
the fortifications. 
DomEsTicus regionum, that is, of the eaſt and weſt, had 
the care of public cauſes, much like our attorney or ſo- 
licitor-general. 

DomEesTICUs icanatorum, or of the military cohorts. 
There were diverſe other officers of the army, who bore 
the appellation domeſticus, which ſignified no more than 
commander, or colonel. Thus, the demeſtic of the legion 
called optimates, was the commander thereof. | 


in the church of Conſtantinople ; one on the right ſide of 
the church, and the other on the left. They were alſo 
called protopſaltes. 
Dom. Magri diſtinguiſhes three kinds of demeſiict in the 
church: domeſtic of the patriarchal clergy ; domeſtic of the 
imperial clergy, that is, maſter of the emperor's chapel ; 
and domeſticus deſpoinicus, or of the empreis. There was 
another order of dome/lics, inferior to any of thoſe above 
mentioned, and called patriarchal domeſtics. 
Douksrici was alſo the name of a body of forces in the 
Roman empire. Pancirollus takes them to have been the 
ſame with thoſe called protefors; who had the chief 
guard of the emperor's perſon, in a degree above the 
prætorians; and who under the Chriſtian emperors had 
the privilege to bear the grand ſtandard of the croſs. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been 3500 before Jultinian's 
time, who added 2000 more to the number. They were 
divided into ſeveral companies, or bands, which the La- 
tins called ſcholæ, ſome whereof are ſaid to have been in- 
ſtituted by Gordian. Some of them were cavalry, and 
ſome infantry. | 
Their commander was called comes domeſticorum. 
DOMICELLARY canons. See Canoxs. 
DOMICELLUS. See DamsEL. | 
DOMIFYING, Dom1x1icaT10N, in 4/trology, the dividing 
or diſtributing the heavens into twelve houſes ; in order 
to erect a theme, or horoſcope, by means of ſix great 
circles, called circles of poſition. 
There are diverſe ways of domifying, according to diverſe 
authors. That of Regiomontanus, which is the moſt 
uſual, makes the circle of poſition paſs through the in- 
terſections of the meridian, and horizon. Others make 
them paſs through the poles of the world, or the equator 
and others through the poles of the zodiac. 
DOMINANT of a mode, in Mufic, that found which makes 
a perfect fifth to the (inal, in authentic modes; and a 
third to the final or ſixth, to the lowelt chord of a plagal 
mode. 
DOMINARUM Adv, a name given by Mynſicht to a 
diſtilled water, which he recommends to the ladies to 
facilitate delivery, 
DOMINATION, in Theology, the fourth order of angels, 
or bleſſed ſpirits, in the hierarchy, ; reckoning from the 
ſeraphim. See H1iERARCHY, and SERAPH, | 
St. DOMINGO Company. See COMPANY, 
DOMINI— Anno Domini. Sec ANNo. 
Bull in Cana Domini, See BULL. | 
DOMINIAL 


AINTAL offices. See OFFICE, 

DAL Taker, in Chronology, properly called Sunday 
Letter, one of the ſeven letters of the alphabet ABCD 
EFG, uſed in almanacs, ephemerides, &c. to denote 
the Sundays throughout the eat. Me 
The word is formed from Dominica, or Dominicus dies, 
Lord's day, Sunday. : 
The Deominical letters were introduced into the calendar 
by the primitive Chriſtians, in lieu of the nundinal letters 
in the Roman calendar. ; 
Theſe letters, we have obſerved, are ſeven : and that, in 
a common year, the ſame letter ſhould mark all the Sun- 
days will easily appear; inaſmuch as all the Sundays 
are ſeven days apart, and the ſame letter only returns in 
every den place. a ; 
Bur in biſſextile, or leap-year, the caſe is otherwiſe : for 
by means of the intercalary day, either the letters muſt 
be thruſt out of their places for the whole year after- 
wards, ſo, e. gr. as that the letter which anſwers to the 
firſt of March, ſhall likewiſe anſwer to the ſecond, &c. 
or elſe the intercalary day muſt be denoted by the ſame 
tetter as the preceding one. This latter expedient has 
been judged the better, and accordingly the Sundays 
after l intercalary day have another Dominical letter. 
Hence, 1. As the common Julian and Gregorian year 
conſiſts of 365 days, i. e. of 52 weeks, and one day; 
the beginning of the year, every common year, goes 
forward by one day: thus, e. gre if this year the be- 

inning, or firſt day fall on a Sunday, the next year it 
will fall on Monday, the next on Tueſday, &c. Conſe- 
quently, if A be the dominical letter of the preſent year, 
G will be that of the next year, becauſe, as it is ſuppoſed 
to begin on Monday the Sunday will fall on the ſeventh 
day; and ſo on in a retrograde order. 
2. As the Julian, and Gregorian biſſextile, or leap-year, 
conſiſts of 366 days, i. e. 52 weeks and 2 days, the 
beginning of the next year after biſſextile goes forward 2 
days. Whence, if in the beginning of the biſſextile 
year, the Deminical letter were A, that of the following 
year will be F: for if the biſſextile or leap year begins on 
Sunday, it will end on Monday; and the next year will 
begin on Tueſday, ſo that the firſt Sunday muſt fall on 
the ſixth of January, to which is annexed the letter F. 

Since in leap-years the intercalary day falls on the 
24th of February, in which caſe the 24th and 25th days 
are conſidered as one day, and denoted by the ſame let- 
ter; after the 24th day of February the Dominical letter 
goes back one place: thus if in the beginning of the 
year the Dominical letter be A, it will afterwards be G. 
This day is now added to the end of February, and 
thence the change takes place. 
4. As every fourth year is biſſextile, or leap- year, and 
as the number of letters is 7; the ſame order of Dami- 
nical letters only returns in 28 years; which without the 
interruption of biſſextile, would return in 7 years. 
5. Hence the invention of the ſolar cycle of 28 years; 
upon the expiration whereof the Dominical letters are re- 
ſtored ſucceſhvely to the ſame days of the month, or the 
| ſame order of the letters returns. | 
To find the DomIN1CAL letter of any given year. Seek the 
cycle of the ſun for that year, as directed under CYCLE ; 
and the Dominical letter is found correſponding thereto. 
When there are two, the propoſed year is biſſextile; and 
the firſt obtains to the end of February ; and the laſt for 
the reſt of the year. | 

'Fhe Dominical letter for any year of the preſent century 
may be found by the following canon: 


Divide the odd years, their fourth and four by ſeven, 
i hat is left jubtratt from ſeven, the letter is given. 


Thus for the year 1778, the letter will be D. 
The Dominical letter may be found univerſally, for any 
year of any century, thus: | 


Divide the centuries by aur; and twice what does remain 
Take from ſix; and then add to the number you gain 
Their odd years and their fourth; which, dividing by ſeven, 
hat is left take from ſeven, and the letter is given. 


Thus the letter for the year 1878 is F. 
Ihe reaſon of the foregoing rules may be caſily explained. 
Every common year brings the Domunical leiter one back- 
ward, and every leap-year two; therefore to any num- 
ber of years, under 100, add its fourth part for the leap- 
| Err omitting flactions; and the ſum will be the num- 
er of times the letter has ſhifted backward during that 
number of years, which, being divided by 7, leaves a 
remainder, that will be the number of the letter of the 
prefent year, reckoning from the letter belonging to the 
laſt ceuteſimal year, in a retrograde order; or the com- 
plement of the remainder to 7 will be the preſent Domi- 
nical letter in a direct order. It is alfo evident, that four 


Gregorian centuries, containing three centeſimal com- 
Vol. II. Ne 194, 
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mon years, which remove the letter two forward; and 
one centeſimal leap-year, which removes it one forward, 
will complete a revolution of the letter. Thus the Do- 
minical letter of 1600 is A; of 1700 C; of 1860 E; of 
1900 G; of 2000 A, &c. Therefore A, the fixth let- 
ter backward from G, is the Dominical letter of a biſſex- 
tile centeſimal year; and 6 muſt be added to the odd 
years and their fourth, and the ſum be divided by 7, in 
order to obtain the letter of any year in the next cerituty, 
or the ſeventeenth; and, as the firſt common — 9 
mal year brings the letter two forward from A, of two 
leſs than ſix backward from G, the remainder, after di- 
viding the centuries by 4, muſt be doubled ; atid fo we 
ſhall have 6—2=4 to be added to the odd years, and 
their 4th, in the ſecond common century ; and 6—4, 
or 2, muſt be added in the third, and © in the 4th, be- 
cauſe the Gregorian biffextile recurs, and the number of 
centuries may be divided by 4, without leaving any re- 
mainder. 

By the reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, 
the order of the Dominical letters was again diſturbed in 
the Gregorian year; for the year 1582, which at the be- 
ginning had G for its Dominical letter ; by the retrench- 
ment of ten days after che 4th of Oftober, came to have 
C for its Dominical letter; by which means the Dominica! 
letter of the ancient Julian calendar is four places before 
that of the Gregorian ; the letter A in the former an- 
ſwering to D in the latter. 


DoMINicaL, in Church Hiſtory. The council of Auxerre, 


held in 578, decrees, that women communicate with 
their domnical, Some authors contend, that this domin:- 
cal was a linen cloth, wherein they received the ſpecies ; 
as not being allowed to receive them in the bare hand. 
Others will have it a kind of veil, wherewith they co- 
vered the head. The moſt probable account is, that it 
was a fort of linen cloth, or handkerchief, wherein they 
received, and preſerved, the cuchariſt, in times of per- 
ſecution, to be taken on occaſion at home. This appears 
to have been the caſe by the practice of the firſt Chriſ- 
tians, and by Tertullian's book Ad Uxorem. 


DomiNnicAL was alſo formerly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 


HOMILY, 


DOMINICANS, an order of religious, called in ſome 


places Facsbins, and in others Predicants, or Preaching 
Friers. See JacoBINs, &c. | 
The Dominicans take their name from their founder Do- 
minic de Guzman, a Spaniſh gentleman, born in 1170, 
at Calaroga, in Old Caſtile, He was firſt canon and 
archdeacon of Oſma; and afterwards preached with great 
zeal and vehemence againſt the Albigenſes in Langue- 
doc, where he laid the firſt foundation of his order. It 
was approved of in 1215, by Innocent III. and con- 
firmed in 1216, by a bull of Honorius III. under the ti- 
tle of St. Auguſtin ; to which Dominic added ſeveral 
auſtere precepts and obſervances, obliging the brethren 
to take a vow of abſolute poverty, and to abandon en- 
tirely all their revenues and poſſeſſions; and alſo the ti- 
tle of Preaching Friers, becauſe public inſtruction was 
the main end of their inſtitution. 
The firſt convent was founded at Tholouſe by the biſhop 
thereof, and Simon de Montfort. 'Two years afterwards 
they had another at Paris, near the biſhop's houſe ; and 
ſome time after, a third in the rue St. Jaques, St. James's 
ſtreet, whence the denomination of Jacobins. 
Juſt before his death, Dominic ſent Gilbert de Freſney, 
with twelve of the brethren, into England, where they 
founded their firſt monaſtery at Oxford in the year 1221, 
and ſoon after another at London. In the year 1276, 
the mayor and aldermen of the city of London gave 
them two whole ſtreets by the river Thames, where they 
erected a very commodious convent, whence that place 
is ſtill called Black Friars, from the name by which the 
Dominicans were called in England. 
St. Dominic, at firſt, only took the habit of the regular 
canons, that is a black caſſock, and rochet ; but this he 
quitted in 1219, for that which they now wear, which, 
it is pretended, was ſhewn by the bleſſed Virgin herſelf 
to the beatified Renaud d'Orleans. 
This order is diffuſed throughout the whole known world. 
It has forty-five provinces under the general, who reſides 
at Rome; and twelve particular congregations, or re- 
forms, governed by vicars-general. 
They reckon three popes of this order, above ſixty car- 
dinals, ſeveral patriarchs, a hundred and fifty archbi- 
ſhops, and about eight hundred biſhops z beſide maſters 
of the ſacred palace, whoſe office has been conſtantly 
diſcharged by a religious of this order, ever ſince St. Do- 
minic, who held it under Honorius III. in 1218. 
The Dominicans are alſo inquiſitors in many places. See 
InqQUI$1T1ON. | 
Of all the monaſtic orders, none enjoyed a higher de- 
gree of power and authotity than the Dominican friers, 
20 whoſe 


land, p. 31. or Moſheim's Ecc 


Recto quando Do Mix us remiſit. See RECTO. | 
DOMQO reparanda, a writ that lies for one againſt his 


DON 


Whoſe credit was great and their influence univerſal. 


But the meaſures they uſed in order to maintain and ex- 


tend their authority, were ſo perfidious and cruel, that 


their influence began to decline towards the beginning of 


the ſixteenth century. The tragic ſtory of Jetzer, con- 
ducted at Bern in 1509, for determining the unintereſt- 
ing diſpute between them and the Franciſcans, relating 


to the immaculate CONCEPTION, will reflect indelible 


infamy on this order, See an account of it in Burnet's 
Travels through France, b Germany, and Switzer- 
. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 294, 8vo. 
icy were indeed perpetually employed in ſtigmatizing 
with the opprobrious name of hereſy numbers of learned 
and pious men; in encroaching upon the rights and pro- 
5 of others, to augment their poſſeſſions; — in 
aying the moſt iniquitous ſnares and ſtratagems for the 
deſtruction of their adverſaries. They were the princi- 
pal counſcllors, by whoſe inſtigation and advice Leo X. 
was determined to the public condemnation of Luther. 
The papal ſee never had more active and uſeful abettors 
than this order and that of the JESU ITS. 
The dogmata of the Dominicans ate uſually oppoſite to 
thoſe >, the Franciſcans. 
There are alſo nuns, or ſiſters of this order, called in 
ſome places, Preaching Siſſers. Theſe are even more an- 
cient than the friers ; St. Dominic having founded a ſo- 
ciety of religious maids, at Prouilles, ſome years before 
the inſtitution of his order of men; viz. in 1206. 
There is alſo a third order of Dominicans, both for men 
and women. 


DOMINIUM, Dom1x10N, in the Civil Law, denotes the 


abſolute power, or property, of a thing, to uſe or diſ- 
poſe of it how we pleaſe. 

Directum dominium is the right alone of Jominium: and do- 
minium utile, the profit redounding from it. The wife 
retains the dominium direflum of her jointure, and the do- 
minium utile paſſes to her huſband. ith reſpect to ſig- 
nory, he who pays rent, has the dominium utile of the 
lands; and the lord he pays it to, the dminium direftum. 


Domix1iUM, Domixion, or DoMaAIlNE, in our Ancient 


Cuſtoms, denotes a rent due to the lord, where the pro- 
perty is not his. 


DOMINORUM, dati. See AFripaT10. 
DOMINUS, in Ancient Times, a title prefixed to a name, 


uſually to denote the perſon either a knight or a clergy- 
man. Sec VICE-DOMINUS. 

Though the title was ſometimes alſo given to a gentle- 
man not dubbed ; eſpecially if he were lord of a manor. 
See Dou, GENTLEMAN, and SIRE. 

In Holland, the title dominus is ſtill retained, to diſtin- 
guiſh a miniſter of the reformed church. 


neighbour, by the fall of whoſe houſe he ſears damage 
to his own. Reg. of Writs, fol. 153. In which caſe 
the civilians have the action de damno infecto. 


DON ARIA, among the Ancients, in its ptimary ſignifica- 


tion, was taken for the places where the oblations of- 
fered to the gods were kept ; but afterwards was uſed to 
denote the offerings themſelves ; and ſometimes, though 


improperly, the templcs. 
DONATION 


ATION, DoxaT1o, an act, or contrac, whereby a 
man transfers to another, either the property, or the uſe, 
of the whole, or a part of his effects, as a free gift. 

A donatien, to be valid and complete, ſuppoſes a capacity 
both in the donor, and the donee ; and requires conſent, 


acceptance, and delivery; and by the French law re- 


giſtry alſo, 


DoNnaTioNn mortis ceuſa, in Law, a diſpoſition of property 


made by a perſon in his laſt fickneſs, who, apprehend- 
ing his diſſolution near, delivers, or cauſes to be deli- 
vered to another, the poſſeſſion of any perſonal goods, 
to keep in caſe of his deceaſe. If the donor dies, this 
gift needs not the conſent of his |executor 3 but it ſhall 
not prevail againſt creditors; and it is accompanied with 
this implied truſt, that, if the donor lives, the property 
ſhall revert to himſelf, being only given in proſpeCt of 
death, or mortis cauſa. This method of donation ſeems to 
have been conveyed to us from the civil lawyers, who 
borrowed it from the Greeks, Odyſſey, lib. xvii. ver. 
78. and Euripides, Alceſtes, ver. 1020. See Blackſt. 
Com. vol. ii. p. 514. 


DONATISTS, ancient ſchiſmatics in Africa, ſo denomi- 


nated from their leader, Donatus. 

They had their origin in the year 311, when, in the toom 
of inis, who died in that year, on his return to 
Rome, Cæcilian was elected biſhop of Carthage, and 
conſecrated without the concurrence of the Numidian 
biſhops, by thoſe of Africa alone ; whom the people re- 
fuſed to acknowledge, and to whom they oppoſed Majo- 
rinus; who, accordingly, was ordained by Donatus, bi. 
op of Caſe Nigtæ. They were condemned, in a coun- 
eld at Rome, two years after their ſeparation ; and 


, Carthage, 


* ciary, ſhall be deprivable by the founder or his heir, and 
3 


aſterwards in another at Arles in the year. following; and 
again at Milan, before Conſtantine the Great, in 316, 
who deprived them of their churthes, and ſent their ſe- 
ditious biſhops into haniſhment, and puniſhed ſome of 
them with death. Their cauſe was eſpouſed by another 
Donatus, called the Great, the principal biſhop of that 
ſet, who, with numbers of his followers, was exiled 
by order of Conſtans. Many of them were puniſhed 
with great ſeverity. See EtRCUMCFELLIO NES. How- 
ever, after the acceſſion of Julian ro the throne in 362, 
they were permitted to return, and reſtored to their for- 
mer liberty. Gratian publiſhed ſeveral edicts againſt 
them; and in 377 deprived them of their churches, and 
prohibited all their aſſemblies. But notwithſtanding the 
ſeverities they ſuffered, it appears that they had a very 
conſiderable nuraber of churches towards the cloſe of 
this century ; but at this time they began to decline, on 
account of a ſchiſm among themſelees, occalioned by 
the election of two biſhops, in the room of Parmenian, 
the ſucceſſor of Donatus; one party elected Primian, 
and were called Primianiſts, and another Maximian, and 


were called Maximianiſts. Their decline was alſo pre- 


cipitated by tlie zealous oppoſition of St. Auguſtine, and 
by the violent meaſures which were purſued againſt 
them, by order of the emperor Honorius, at the ſolici- 
tation of two councils held at Carthage; the one in 404, 
and the other in 411. Many of them were fined, their 
biſhops were baniſhed, and ſome put to death. This ſect 
revived and multiplied under the proteCtion of the Van- 
dals who invaded Africa in 427, and took poſſeſſon of 
this province; but it ſunk again under new ſeveritice, 
when their empire was overturned in 534. Neverthelc!; 
they remained in a ſeparate body till the cloſe of this 
century, when 1 the Roman pontiff, uſed various 
methods of ſupprelling them; his zeal ſucceeded, and 
there are few traces to be ſound of the Donati ſis after 
this period. They were diſtiyguiſhed by other appella- 
tions; as Circumcelliones, Montenſes, or Mountaineers, 
Campites, Rupites, &c. They held three councils, or 
conciliabules; that of Cirta in Numidia, and two at 


- 


The errors of the Donati/?s, beſide their ſchiſm, were 1. 


That baptiſm conferred out of the church, that is, out 


of their ſet, was null; and accordingly they rebaptized 
thoſe who joined their party from other churches, and 
re-ordained their miniſters. 2. "That theirs was the only 
true, pure, and holy church; all the reſt of the churches 
they held as proſtitute, and fallen. 

Donatus ſeems likewiſe to have given into the doctrine 
of the Arians, with whom he was cloſely allied; and 
accordingly, St. Epiphanius, 'Theodoret, and ſome others, 
accuſed the Donatif!s of Arianiſm; and it is probable 
that the charge was well founded, becauſe they were pa- 
tronized by the Vandals, who were of theſe ſentiments. 
But Sr. Auguſtine, ep. 185. to count Bonitace, & Hr. 
69. aihrms, that the Donatzi/7s, in this point, kept clear 
of the errocs of their leader. : 


DONATIVE, DonaTivun, a preſent made to any 


perfon ; called alfo gratuity. | 
The Romans made large donatites to their ſoldiers. Julia 
Pia, wife of the emperor Severus, is called, on certain 
medals, MATER CASTRORVM, becauſe of the care ſhe 
took of the ſoldiery, by interpoſing for the augmentation 
of their donatives, &c. | 

Donativg was properly a gift made to the ſoldiery; as 
CONGIARIVS was that made to the people. 

Salmaſius, in his notes to Lampridius, in his Life of He- 
liogabalus, mentioning a donatzve that emperor gave ob 
three pieces of gold per head, obſerves, that this was the 
common and legitimate rate of a denative. Caſaubon, in 
his notes on the Life of Pertinax by Capitolinus, ob- 
ſerves, that Pertinax made a promiſe of + 5 thouſand 
denarii to each ſoldier; which amounts to upwards of 
ninety-ſeven pounds ſterling. The ſame author writes, 
that the legal donative was twenty thouſand denarii z and 
that it was not cuſtomary to give leſs, eſpecially to the 
przetorian ſoldiers; that the centurions had double, and 
the tribunes, &c. more in proportion. | 


DoxATIvE, in the Canon Law, a benefice given, and col- 


lated to a perſon, by the founder, orpatron; without either 
8 inſtitution, or induction by the ordinary. 
f chapels founded by laymen be not approved by the 
dioceſan, and, as it is called, /p;rizualized, they are not 
accounted proper benefices, neither can they be con- 
ferred by the r N but remain to the pious diſpoſition 
of the founders; fo that the ſounders, and their heirs, 
may give ſuch chapels without the biſhop, 

Gwin obſerves, that the king might of ancient time found 
a free chapel, and exempt it from the juriſdiction of the 


"dioceſan ; fo may he, by letters patent, give liberty to 


a common perſon to found ſuch a chapel, and make it 
donative, not preſentable; and the chaplain, or beneſi- 


nor 
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not by the biſhop. And this ſeems to be the original of 


donatives in England. 


Donatives are within the ſtatute againſt Gmony z and if 


they have cure of ſouls, within that againſt plutalities. 
If the patron of a d native doth not nominate a clerk, 
there can be no lapſe thereof, unleſs it be ſpecially pro- 
vided for in the foundation ; but the biſhop may compel 
him to do it by ſpiritual cenſures. But if it be aug- 
mented by queen Anne's bounty, it will lapſe like other 
preſentative livings. 1 Geo, I. ſtat. 2. cap. 10. The or- 
dinary cannot viſit a donative, and therefore it is free 
from procuration, and the incumbent is exempted from 
attendance at viſitations, . 

All biſhopricks in ancient time were donatiue by the king. 
Again, where the biſhop has a gift of the benefice, it is 
proper? called a donative, becauſe he cannot preſent to 

imfelf. 


DONAX, in Ichthyology, a name by which ſeveral of the | 


old authors have called the ſolen, or razor-fiſh. See 
SOLEN. | 

Donax, in Botany, the name by which ſome authors call 
the great reed, the aurundo maxima, or arundo Cypria 
of others. Tourn. Inſt. p. 256. See Rren. 

DONE /ur, grant and render, in Law, a double fine, com- 
prehending the fine fur cognizance de droit com ces, and 
the fine ſur conceſſit, which may be uſed to create parti- 
cular limitations of eſtates. See FINE. 

DONGON, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands, to a peculiar ſpecies of 
crane, which has a large body like a gooſe, and a ſhorter 
neck than the common kind; it has a long and very 
broad beak, and is of a grey colour; they have, beſides 
this, another ſpecies of crane, which they call tipul or 
tihol ; as remarkable for the length of its neck and legs, 
as this for the breadth of its beak; This tipul can ſtand 
ere, and look over a tall man's head. 

DONJON, in Fortification, generally denotes a large ſtrong 
tower, or redoubt, of a fortreſs, where the gartiſon may 
retreat in caſe of neceſhty, and capitulate with greater 
advantage. See DUNGEON, 

DONIS conditionalibus, ſtatute de, in Law, is the ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter 2. viz. 13 Edw. I. cap. 1. which revived in 
ſome ſort the ancient feodal reſtraints, that were ori- 

inally laid on alienations, by enaCting, that from thence- 
Prth the will of the donor be obſerved ; and that the te- 
nements ſo given, to a man, and the heirs of his body, 
ſhould at all events go to the iſſue, if there were any; 
or, if none, ſhould revert to the donor. Blackſt. Com. 
vol. ii. p. 112. 

DONNA, or La Donna, in [chthyology, a name given by 
Zuchelli, and ſome other authors, to the manati, or 
SEA=Cow. 

DONOR, in Law, he who gives lands or tenements, to 
another, in tail. As donee, is he to whom the ſame 
are given. | 

DONZELLINA, in {chthyology, a name by which ſome called 
the julis, a very beautifully painted fiſh of the Mediter- 
ran2an, approaching to the nature of the turdus or wraſſe. 
dec JuLis. 

DOOLS, a term uſed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom for 
balks, or flips of paſture, left between the furrows of 
ploughed lands. 

DOOR, in Architecture, an aperture in a wall, to give en- 
trance, and exit, in and out of the building, or ſome 
apartment thereof. Moſt of the obſervations that are 
applicable to WINDOWS may be applied to doors. 

The proportions of doors are adjuſted by thoſe of a man: 
in larger buildings they muſt always be larger than in 
ſmaller ; but in none thould they be leſs than fix feet 
high, to admit a man of juſt ſtature, erect ; and as the 
breadth of a man, with his arms placed a-kimbo, is 
nearly ſubduple his height, the width ſhould never be 
leſs than three feet. | 

Some architects give us theſe dimenſions : in ſmall build- 
ings the breadth of the 4 ſour feet, or four and a half; 
in middling buildings, five or ſix; in large ones, ſeven 
or eight; in chambers of the firſt, three and a half, 
three quarters, or four ; of the ſecond, four, or four and 
a half: and of the third, tive, or ſix; in churches ſeven, 
or eight; in gates, nine, ten, or twelve: heuce their 
height is eaſily determined; except for the gates of ei- 
ties, which ſhould only be four fifths of their breadth. 
It is an obſervation of Palladio, that the principal dier, 
or entrance, of a houſe, mult never be regulated by any 
certain dimenſions, but by the dignity of the perſon that 
is to live in it: yet to ex ceed rather in the more than in 
che leſs, is a mark of generoſity; and may be excuſed 
with ſome noble emblem, or inſcription, as that of the 
conte de Bevilacqua over his large gate at Verona, where 


had been committed a like diſproportion, Patet Junua, 
Cor mapis. 


The principal door, as it is the entrance-into all the apart- | 


y 


DOR 


mente, ſhould be in the centre of the edifice ; though in 
ſmall Houſes convenience may ſometimes require its Be- 
Ing placed on one fide, 
Door, /crnor raphy of a. 


See SCEXOCRAPHY. 

Doors, architrate. See ARCKITRAYE. 

DOR, the Engliſh name for the common black beetle. 
Some alſo apply it to the duſty beetle, chat flies about 
hedges in the evening. Sce SCARABZUS, . 

DORADO, in Aſtronomy, a ſouthern cenſtellation, not vi- 
ſible in our latitude; it is alſo called XIPRHIAS. The 
ſtars of chis conſtellation, in Sharp's Catalogue, are ſix. 
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Dor aro, in Ichthyology, the name of a large (-» 
by the Praſilians, guaracapema ; and ſo my 
the hippuris, as by many to be ſuppoſe! to 
filh : it grows to fx or ſeven feet in lengt! 
ſomewhat broad and flatted form, being 
half broad near the head; the head ende 
and is thinned away to an edge, for the 
the creature's ſwimming the more ſwiftly. 
but ſmall for its ſize, and is furniſhed with + 
teeth; its eyes are large and round, ani |. 
little above its mouth; its gills are large. 


long fin running the whole length of the hack 
other anſwering it on the belly, reaching ffom the 

to the tail; the tail is long, large, and forked ; its ſca 
are veiy ſmooth, and ſcarce ſenſible to the touch; its; 
head, back, and fides, are of a filver green, its bell 
white; its back and ſides are ſpotted with blue; it is a 
very ſwift fiſh in ſwimming, and is very delicate and 
well taſted. | | 

DOREAS Lybica, in Natural iſſery, the name by which 
Milian and ſome other authors have called the common 
antelope, Sce GAZELLA. 

DOREE, or John Don Ex, in [:hthyolory, a name given by 
us to a fiſh, called by authors the ſaber and gallus ma- 
rinus. We have borrowed the name doree from the 
French; and, as to the word John, by ſome writers pre- 
fixed to it, it ſeems only a corruption of the French 
word jaune, yelloto; they expreſſing the colvur of the ſides 
of this fiſh, which is a gold-ycllow, by the phraſe jaune 
derte ; this has given us the words 7% Dorte, or by 
thoſe who ſpell yet worie, Yen Dory, as we fee it in 
ſome authors. 

According to the new Artedian ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies 
of the zeus, and is diſtinguiſhed by that author from the 
others of that genus, by the name of the zeus with a 
prickly belly, and with a tail, not forked at the end, but 
rounded. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 295. See Zeus. 
It is a ſhort and very broad and flat fiſh, being every 
where of the ſame thickneſs, and ſomething approaching 
to the plaiſe in figure, but ſwimming upright, Its head 
is large and very much ſlatted, its mouth extremely wide, 
and its eyes large. Its ſides are of an olive colour, beau- 
tifully variegated with a bluiſh, white; and in the middle 
of each fide, there is one large black ſpot of the ſize of 
a ſilver two-pence. It has two fins on the back, the 
anterior is the higher, and has ten rigid fpines, accom- 
panied with ſofter and very large rays, which bend into 
the form of a reaper's, ſickle. The tail ends in a circular 
figure, Its uſual ſize is from ſix to ten inches in length, 
and it is commonly nearly half as broad as long. Sce 
Tab. V. / Fiſhes, Ne 67. 

The fleſh is well taſted, and by many preſerred to that of 
the turbot. It is caught in the Mediterranean and other 
ſeas, and is not uncommon on the Cornwall coaſt, and 
other of the Engliſh ſhores. 

The Indian COREE is a ffh caught in many parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, and called by the Dutch there, the meer- 
haen, the ſame with the abacatuaia of Marcgrave, caught 
in the Braſilian ſeas. See ABACATU ALIA, 

DORIA, in B= Sce Gor vtx-rod. 

DORIALTIDES, in Nature Her, the name of a ſtone, 
to which great virtues, medicinal and magical, were at- 
tributed by tie writers of the middle ages. 

DORIAN, in 4nci*n: Auſie, the ſouith ſpecies of the PIA“ 
PASON, | | 

DORIC, in A.. litedlure, is the ſecond of the five orders: 
being that between the Tuſcan and Tonic, It is ufually 
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DOR 


Placed upon the Attic baſe, though originally it had no 
416. 

The Doric order ſeems the moſt natural, and beſt pro- 
portioned, of all the orders; all its parts being founded 
on the natural poſition of ſolid bodies. Accordingly, the 


Doric is the firſt, and moſt ancient, of the orders of ar- 


chiteQture; and is what gave the firſt idea of regular 


building. See Tab. Architect. fig. 25. See alſo AxcHI- 


TECTURE. 
At its firſt invention, it was more ſimple than at preſent; 
and when in aſter-times they came to adorn and enrich 
it more, the appellation Doric was reſtrained to this 
richer manner, and the primitive ſimple manner they 
called by a new name, the Tuſcan order, which was 
chiefly uſed in temples ; as the former, being more light 
and delicate, was for porticos and theatres. 

The tradition is, that Dorus, king of Achaia, having firſt 
built a temple of this order at Argos, which he dedicated 
to Juno, occaſioned it to be called Doric; though others 
derive its name, from its being invented, or uſed by the 
Dorians. 

Some time after its invention they reduced it to the pro- 


portions, 2 and beauty, of the body of a man; 


hence, as the foot of a man was judged the ſixth part of 
his height, they made the Doric column, N the 
capital, fix diameters high, 1. e. ſix times as high as 
thick. Afterwards they added another diameter to the 
height, and made it ſeven diameters ; with which aug- 
mentation it might be ſaid to be nearer the proportion of 
a man; the human foot, at leaſt in our days, not being 
2 ſixth, but nearly a ſeventh part of the body. 
The characters of the Doric order, as now managed, are, 
the height of its column, which is eight diameters its 
frize, which is enriched with triglyphs, drops, and me- 
topes; its capital, which is without volutes; and its ad- 
mitting of cymatiums. 
Vitruvius, indeed, complains of the Doric as very trouble- 
ſome and perplexing, on account of the triglyphs and me- 
topes, ſo as — to be capable of being uſed, except in 
the pycnoſtyle, by putting a triglyph between each two 
columns, or in the aræoſtyle, by putting three triglyphs 
between each two columns. 
The moderns, on account of its ſolidity, uſe it in large 
ſtrong buildings ; as in the gates of cities, and citadels, 
5 churches, and other maſſy works, where 
delicacy of ornaments would be unſuitable. 
The gate of Burlington-houſe in Piccadilly, is of the 
Doric order. | 
The moſt conſiderable ancient monuments of this order, 
are the theatre of Marcellus, at Rome : wherein the ca- 
pital, the height of the frize, and its projeCture, are 
much ſmaller than in the modern architecture; and the 
Parthenion, or temple of Minerva, at Athens, in which 
the ſhort and maſſy columns bear upon the pavement 
without the baſe z and the capital is a ſimple torus with 
its eincture, and a ſquare, plain, and ſolid abacus. 
Vignola adjuſts the proportions of the Doric order thus : 
the whole height of the order, without pedeſtal, he divides 
into twenty parts, or modules; one of which he allows 
the baſe, fourteen ro the ſhaft, or ſuſt, one to the capital, 
and four to the entablature. 
The particular proportions, &c. of the ſeveral parts and 
members, ſce under their reſpective articles, ARCH1- 
TRAVE, BASE, CariTAL, COLUMN, CORNISH, EN- 
TABLATURE, FRIZE, and PEDESTAL. 


Dokr1c Cymatium. See CYMATIUM. _ 
Doric, in Grammar, The Doric dale is one of the five 
dialects, or manners of ſpeaking, which obtained among 


the Greeks. See DIALECT. 

It was firſt uſed by the Laced:emonians, and particularly 
thoſe of Argos ; thence it paſſed into Epirus, Libya, Si- 
cily, the iſlands of Rhodes and Crete. 

In this dialef?, Archimedes and Theocritus wrote, who 
were both of Syracuſe ; as likewiſe Pindar. 

In ſtrictneſs, however, we ſhould rather define Doric, 
the manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the Dorians, after their 
receſs near Parnaſſus, and Aſopus ; and which afterwards 
came to obtain among the Lacedzmonians, &c, Some 
even diſtinguiſh between the Lacedzmonian and Doric; 
but, in reality, they were the ſame, ſetting aſide a few 
particularities in the language of the Lacedæmonians; as 
is ſhewn by Rulandus, in his excellent treatife, De Lingua 
Græca, ejuſque Dialectis, lib. v. 

Beſide the authors already mentioned to have written in 
the Doric dialect, we might add Archytas of Tarentum, 
Bion, Callinus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Cypſelas, Alc- 


man, and Sophron. 


Moſt of the medals of the cities of Giæcia Magna, and 
Sicily, favour the Doric diale& in their inſcriptions : 
witneſs, AMBPAKINTAN,, AIOAAQNIATAN, AXE- 
PONT AN, AXYPITAN, HPAXAENTAN, TPAXINIQN, 


OEPMITAN, KATAONIATAN, KOINWATAN, TATPO- 


7 


DOR 


MENITAN, Ke. Which ſhews the countries wherein 
the Doric dialect was uſed. | 

The general rules of this diale& are thus given by the 
Port-royaliſts : 


D's H7a, d' grand, d's, do & d' Va fait le Dore. 

D'@ faitma; d's, ; Cd w ay "ny encore. 

Ofte i de Vinfini : & pour le ſingulier. 

Se ſert au femenin du nomłye plurier, 
But they are much better explained in the fourth book 
of Rulandus; where he even notes the minuter differ- 
ences of the dialects of Sicily, Crete, Tarentum, Rhodes, 
Lacedzmon, Laconia, Macedonia, and Theſſaly, 
The a abounds every-where in the Doric; but this dia- 
lect bears ſo near conformity with the Æolie, that many 
reckon them but one. 


Doric, in Mufic. The Doric mode is the firſt of the au- 


thentic modes of the ancients. 

Its character is, to be ſevere, tempered with gravity and 
micth : it is proper for occaſions of religion, and war. It 
begins with D, Sl, Re. 

Plato admires the muſic of the Doric mode; and judges 
it proper, to preſerve good manners, as being maſculine. 
And on this account he allows of it in his Common- 
wealth. 

The ancients had likewiſe the Sub-Doric mode, which 
was one of their plagal modes. Its character was, to be 
very grave, and ſolemn. It began with G Ut, a diateſſaron 
lower than the Doric mode. 


DORING, or Dax ix c, among the Sport ſinen, a term uſed 


to expreſs a method of taking larks, by means of a cLA p- 
net, and a looking-glaſs. For this Hort there muſt be 
E four ſticks, very ſtraight and light, about the 
igneſs of a pike; two of theſe are to be four feet nine 
inches long, and all notched at the edges, or at the end. 
At one end of each of theſe ſticks there is to be faſtened 
another of about a foot long on one fide; and on the 
other ſide a ſmall wooden peg, about three inches long. 
Then four more ſticks are to prepared, each of one 
foot length; and each of theſe muſt have a cord of nine 
feet long faſtened to it at the end. Every one ſhould 
have a buckle for the commodious faſtening on to the re- 
ö ſticks when the net is to be ſpread. 
cord muſt alſo be provided, which muſt have two 
branches. The one muſt be nine feet and a half, and 
the other ten feet long, with a buckle at the end of 


each; the reſt or body of the cord muſt be twenty-four 


yards long. All theſe cords, as well the long ones as 
thoſe about the ſticks, muſt be well twiſted, and of the 
bigneſs of one's little finger. The next thing to be pro- 
vided is a ſtaff of four feet long, pointed at one end, and 
with a ball of wood on the other, for carrying theſe con- 
veniences 1n a fack or wallet. 
There ſhould alſo be carried, on this occaſion, a ſpade to 
level the ground where there may be any little irregula- 
rities; and two ſmall rods, each eighteen inches long, 
and having a ſmall rod, fixed with a packthread at the 
larger end of the other. 'To theſe are to be tied ſome 
packthread loops, which are to faſten the legs of ſome 
larks; and there are to be reels to theſe, that theſe birds 
may fly a little way up and down. 

When all this is done, the looking-glaſs is to be prepared 
in the following manner. 'Take a piece of wood, about 
an inch and a half chick, and cut it in form of a bow, ſo 
that there may be about nine inches ſpace between the 
two ends ; and let it have its full thickneſs at the bot- 
tom, that it may receive into it a falſe piece ; in the five 
corners of which, there are to be let in five pieces of 
looking glaſs. "Theſe are to be fixed, that they may 
part their light upwards, and the whole machine is to be 
ſupported on a moveable pin, with the end of a long line 
fixed to it; and made in the manner of the children's 
play-thing of an apple and a plum-ſtone ; ſo that the 
other end of the cord being carried through a hedge, 
the barely pulling it may ſet the whole machine of the 
glaſſes a-turning. 'This and the other contrivances are 
to be placed in the middle berween the two nets. The 
larks fixed to the place, and termed calls, and the glit- 
tering of the looking-glaſſes, as they twirl round in the 
ſun, invite the other larks down; and the cord that 
communicates with the nets, and goes through the 
hedge, gives the perſon behind an opportunity of pulling 
up the nets, ſo as to meet over the whole, and take every 
thing that is between them. The places where this fort 
of ſporting ſucceeds beſt are open fields remote from 
any trees or hedges, . one by way of ſhelter for the 
ſportſman, and the wind ſhould always be either in the 
front or back; for if it blows ſideways, it prevents the 
playing of the nets. , 


DORMANT, from dermis, 1 lcp, is the herald's term for 


the poſture of a lion, or other bealt, borne as fleeping 


in a coat of arms. 
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DOR 


Hour“ tree, in Building, a name the workmen fre- 

give to a great beam lying acroſs the houſe z uſu- 

ally called a ſummer. 

Doau AN, or DoRMAA- He. See TI F. 8 

DORMER, or Doxmanr, in Architecture, denotes a win- 
dow made in the roof of — * or above the entab- 
lature ; being raiſed upon the rafters. 

The Latins 1 it lucerna, whence the French lucerne, 
and our {uthern. 

There are diverſe kinds; ſquare, round, &c. See Lu- 
THERN. 

DORMITORY, a gallery in convents, or religious houſes, 
divided into ſeveral cells, wherein the religious lodge, or 
lie, &c: 2 
The word is formed from the Latin dormitorium ; of dor- 
mire, to ſleep, F 
It is deemed a crime in a religious to lie out of the dor- 
mitory. By chap. xxii. of the rule of St. Benedict, it 
appears, that the ancient dormitories were not divided into 
cells, but were a kind of large open wards, filled with 
beds, as in our hoſpitals. 

DormiToRY is alſo uſed for a burying place. See Cox- 
METERIUM; 

DOR MOUSE, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of wild 
field-mice, called alſo the ſleeper, clafſed under the ge- 
nus of MovusE, in the order of glires, in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem. It has two cutting teeth in each jaw ; four toes 
before, and five behind, and naked ears. There are two 
kinds of this creature, a larger and a ſmaller. 

The larger dormouſe is the mus quercinus of Linneus, 
with a beg hairy tail, and a black ſpot under the eyes, 
and nearly of the ſize of the common rat. Its colour is 
a browniſh grey, like that of the common mouſe, but 
variegated with ſomewhat of a reddiſh caſt on the ſides, 
and on the head ; the tail is all over hairy, and is termi- 
nated by a thick tuft of white fur. The eyes are large 
and prominent, and of a fine jerty ſhining black. The 
beard is partly white, and partly black. Round abodvit 
| the eyes, and round the ears, there is a fine blacknels ; 
the upper part of the tail is alſo black. The ſmell of 
this creature is the ſame with that of the mouſe, and its 
dung of the ſame kind. It lives in caverns under-ground, | 
and ſleeps the chief part of the winter. It feeds on ve- 
tables, and is particularly fond of hazel-nuts, which 
it uſually hoards up. It lodges in holes in the walls, and 
brings live or fix young at a time; infeſts gardens; and 
is very deſtructive to fruits of all kinds. 
The ſmaller kind is the mus ave/lanarius of Linnzus, with 
a long hairy tail, red body, and whitiſh throat, and is 
much more common than the larger one. This is of the 
ſize of the common mouſe, and in different countries 
varies much in colour, In Italy, Mr. Ray obſerved it all 
over of a reddiſh tawney on the upper part, except the 
end of the tail, and its upper part white, the tail only 
excepted; the tail covered with long and thick-ſet hairs, 
and looking ſomewhat like a ſquirrel's. The eyes are 
very black and prominent, Thoſe which the fame au- 
thor obſerved in England were leſs of the reddiſh hue on 
the back, and were not white under the belly, but only 
on the throat; neither had they the white tip at the end 
of the tail. Poſſibly the Italian and Engliſh may be 
really diſtinct ſpecies. This creature feeds on nuts, and 
other ſuch ſtuits. It retires into caves in winter, rolls 
itſelf up, and fleeps much. It lives in thick hedges, 
forms its neſt of dead leaves, moſs, or graſs, and brings 
three or four young at a time. | 

DORONICI yadix, in the Materia Medica, the name of a 
root kept in the ſhops in ſome places, but at preſent lit- 
tle uſed. There are two kinds of it, the Roman and 
the German. The Roman is a ſmall yellow root, ap- 
pearing white when broken, of a ſweet aſtringent taſte, 
and viſcous in the mouth. The faireſt and plumpeſt 
roots ſhould be choſen, and ſuch as are freſh dried, or at 
leaſt not worm-eaten. The root is brought from the 
Alps, and ſome other places. The plant which produces 
it is the doronicum 1 of Gerrard, and is kept 
with us in the gardens of the curious. The leaves are 
broad, and the flower is yellow, and of the fize of a 
marygold. 

It is ſaid to be an alexipharmic, but is not uſed in the 
preſent practice. Authors are indeed not at all agreed 
about its nature; ſome accounting it a very valuable me- 
dicine, and others a poiſon. 

The German doronicum is a native of the mountainous 
arts of Germany, and flowers through the ſummer. 


— 


he leaves and flowers bruiſed, emit a light pungent | 


ſmell, which provokes ſneezing. They yield their vir- 
tues by infuſion, both to water, and tectified ſpirit ; the 
roots are more aromatic than the other parts. This 
plant has been eſteemed in Germany as a ſpecific for 
diſſolving coagulated blood, occaſioned by falls and 


bruiſes, and thence has been intitled /ap/orum panacea. It 
Vox. II. No 102. 8 


is likewiſe recommended in various obſtinate chronical 
diſorders; but its operation is too violent: Lewis's Mat. 
Med. p. 255. See Dux b NSG. 

DORONICUM, in Botany. See LEO ARB'r Bane. 

DORSAL, from dorſum, back, any thing that belongs to 
the back; as dorſal GLANDS, dorſal NERvEs, dirſal mts. 
CLES, 

DORSCH, in [chthyography, the common name of à ſmalt 
fiſh of the cod-kind, frequent in the Baltic, but more 
rare in other ſeas, and called by authors the aſellus va- 
rius, or ſtriatus. It is remarkable 2 having the ſmootheſt 
and ſofteſt ſkin of all the cod-kind; nevertheleſs it has 
ſmall ſcales. It is uſually caught of a foot, or a little 
more, in length. It approaches neareſt to the ſpecies 
called the whiting-pollack, but differs from it in having 
a beard. Ir is a fine fiſh for the table; 

DORSI primus, in Anatomy, a name given by Fallopius, 
and many other authors, to a muſcle, now generally 
known by the name of quadratus umborum, or the exter- 
nal lumbal muſcle. See ObUapramTus. 

Dor st /atifſimus, in Anatomy, See LaTiss1MUus dorſs. 

Dost long iſſimus, a muſcle common to the loins, and the 
back, It riſes from the upper part of the os ſacrum, 
ilium, and firſt vertebra of the loins ; and in its begin- 
ning is confounded, if not the ſame, with the ſacrolum— 
baris, It runs upwards along the whole tract of the back, 
and is connected to every tranſverſe proceſs in its way; 
ending ſometimes in the firſt vertebra of the back, and 
ſometimes in the firſt of the neck. Sce Tab. Anat. 
( Myol.) fig. 7. n. 17. 17. 

DoRs1, fdcer. See SACER, 

DORSIFEROUS, or Dorstrarovus plants, from dorſum, 
and fero, I bear, are thoſe of the capillary kind; which 
are without ſtem, and bear their ſeeds on the backſide 
of their leaves, 

DORSTENIA, in Botany. See ConTRAYERvVA, 

DORSUM, in Anatomy, is the hind part of the thorax ; 
commonly tranſlated the back. 

The derſum includes alſo the Lotxs. 

DorsVUM mans, and pedis, is the outſide of the hand and 
foot; or that part oppoſite to the palm and ſole. 

Dorsvum na is the ridge of the noſe, which runs the whole 
length of that part. 

In thoſe we call Roman noſes, the dorſum is higher, and 
more prominent, about the middle, than in the reſt ; 
which part is called the /pina, or ſpine. 

DORT, ned of, in Ecclefraftical Hiftory, a national ſynod, 
ſummoned by authority of the ſtates-general, the pro- 
vinces of Holland, Utrecht, and Overyſſel, excepted, 
and held at Dort in 1618. The moſt eminent divines of 
the United Provinces, and deputies from the churches 
of England, Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Heſſia, and 
the Palatinate, aſſembled on this occaſion, in order to 
decide the controverſy between the GomarisTs, or 
CALVIxIs rs, and ARMINIANS; the latter of whom were 
declared corrupters of the true religion. But the autho- 
rity of this ſynod was far from being univerſally acknow- 
ledged either in Holland or in England. The provinces 
of Frieſland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, and Gro- 
ningen, could not be perſuaded to adopt their deciſions ; 
and they were oppoſed by the authority of archbiſhop 
Laud, and king James I. in England. The reformed 
churches in France, though at firſt diſpoſed to give a fa- 
vourable reception to the deciſions of this famous ſynod, 
in proceſs of time eſpouſed doctrines very different from 
thoſe of the Gomariſts ; and the churches of Branden- 
burgh and Bremen would not ſuffer their doctors to be 
tied down to the opinions and tenets of the Dutch di- 
vines. The liberty of private judgment, with reſpect to 
the doctrines of PREDESTINATION and GRACE, which 
the ſpirit that prevailed among the divines of Dort 
ſeemed ſo much adapted to diſcourage and ſuppreſs, ac- 
quired new vigour, in conſequence of the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of this aſſembly. Moſh. Eccl, Hiſt. vol. iv. 


5 227 &c. 8 vo ed. 
DORTMANNA, in Botany. See LoRELIA. 
DORYCNIUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the 


upright umbellated ſilvery bindweed, called by others 
cneorum. See CONvoLYULVUS. 


DORYDREPANON. See Drrteaxow. 


DORYPHORI, from deu, ſpear, and p+pu, J bear, an ap- 


pellation | pa to the life-guard-men of the Roman em- 
2 They were held in ſuch high eſtimation, as 


requently to have the command of armics conferred on 
them. 


It was uſual alſo for chief commanders to have their 40 
ryphori, or liſe- guard, to attend them, 

DOSE, in Pharmacy, &c. the quantity of a medicine to be 
taken at one time. 
The word is formed from the Greek docs, which ſigni- 
fies gift, or a thing given; from Iu, de, I give. 
A ſecret in phyfic is poking, unleſs the deſe be known. 
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In authors, and diſpenſat6ries, that deſcribe the ſame 

remedy, frequently the doſe is different; which occaſions 
a a great difference in its effect. 

Dr. Cockburn has given us an eſſay towards determining 
— deſes of purgative medicines, on mechanical prin- 
ciples. 

Several attempts have been made to aſcertain the propor- 
tional do/zs for the different ages and conſtitutions of pa- 
tients; but, after all that can be ſaid on this ſubject, 
much muſt be left to the judgment of the perſon who 
adminiſters the medicine. The following general pro- 
portions may be obſerved, though by no means intended 
for exact rules. A patient between 20 and 14 may take 
two-thirds of the do/e ordered for an adult; from 14 to 

one half; from g to 6, one third; from 6 to 4, one 
ourth; from 4 to 2, one ſixth; from 2 to 1, a tenth; 
and under one, a twelfth, Buchan's Dom. Med. App. 


p. 60 

pösENs, ſtraight cloths made in Devonſhire, and ſo 
called in Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. V. See DowsE1NEs. 

DOSI CHEANS, DostTarE1, an ancient ſet among the 
8. matitans, in the firſt century of the Chriſtian æra. 
Mention is made in Origen, Epiphanius, Jerom, and 
divers other Greek and Latin fathers, of one Doſitheus, 
the chief of a faction among the Samaritans z but the 
Jearned are not all agreed as to the time wherein he 
lived. St. Jerom, in his dialogue againſt the Lucife- 
rians, places him before our Saviour; wherein he is fol- 
lowed by Druſius, who, in his anſwer to Serrarius, 
places him about the time of Sennacherib, king of Al- 
ſyria ; but Scaliger will have him poſterior to our Sa- 
viour's time. And, in effect, Origen intimates him to 
have been contemporary with the apoſtles; where he ob- 
ſerves, that he endeavoured to perſuade the Samaritans 
that he was the Meſſiah foretold by Moſes. 
He had many followers z and his ſet was till ſubſiſting 
at Alexandria in the time of the patriarch Eulogius as 
appears from a decree of that patriarch, publiſhed by 
Photius. In that decree, Eulogius accuſes Doſitheus of 
injuriouſly treating the ancient patriarchs and prophets ; 
and attributing to himſelf the ſpirit of prophecy. He 
makes him contemporary with Simon Magus; and ac- 
cuſes him of corrupting the Pentateuch in divers places, 
and of compoling ſeveral books, directly contrary to the 
law of God. 
Archbiſhop Uſher takes Doſitheus to be the author of all 
the changes made in the Samaritan Pentateuch; which 
he argues from the authority of Eulogius ; but all we can 
juſtly gather from the teſtimony of Eulogius is, that Do- 
fitheus corrupted the Samaritan copies ſince uſed by that 
ſect; but that corruption did not paſs into all che copies 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, now in uſe among us, 
which vary but little from the Jewiſh Pentateuch. 
And in this ſenſe we are to underſtand that paſlage in a 
Samaritan chronicle, where it is ſaid, that Douſis, i. e. 
Doſitheus, altered ſeveral things in the law of Moſes. 
The author of that chronicle, who was a Samaritan by 
religion, adds, that their high-prieſt ſent ſeveral Samari- 
tans to ſeize Douſis, and his corrupted copy of the Pen- 
tateuch. Epiphanius takes him to have been a Jew by 
birth, and to have abandoned the Jewiſh party for that of 
the Samaritans, He imagines him likewiſe to have been 
the author of the ſe& of the Sadducees : this is incon- 
ſiſtent with his being later than our Saviour, And yet 
the Jeſuit Serrarius agrees to make Doſitheus the maſter 
of Sadoc, from whom the Sadducees are derived. 
Tertullian, making mention of the ſame Doſitheus, ob- 
ſerves, that he was the firſt who dared to teject the au- 
thority of the prophets, by denying their inſpiration. 
But he charges that as a crime peculiar to this ſectary, 
which, in reality, is common to the whole ſect, who 
have never allowed any but the five books of Moles for 
divine. ö 

DOSSER, a ſort of baſket to be carried on the ſhoulders of 
men. It is uſed in carrying the overplus earth from one 
part of a fortification to another, where it is wanted, 
There are likewiſe ſmall carts and wheel-barrows for the 
lame ule. | | 

iOSSIL, in Surgery, is lint made into a cylindric form, 
or reſembling the thape of dates or olive ſtones. Defſils 
are ſometimes ſecured by a thread tied round their mid- 
dle. Heiſt. Surgery, Introd. ſect. 53. 

DOTAL goods. Fee Goops. | 

DOTE affignands, in Law, a writ that lay for a widow, 
where it was found by office, that the king's tenant was 
ſeiſed of tenements in fee, or fee-tail, at the day of his 
death; and that he held of the king in chief, &c, in 
which caſe, the widow came into the chancery, and 
there made oath, that ſhe would not marry without the 
king's leave. Anno 15 Edw. III. c. 4, And hereupon 
ſhe had this writ to the eſcheator; for which ſee Reg. 
of Wiits, fol. 299. and Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 263, 
Theſe widows are called the king's widows. 
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Dor unde nibil habet, in Law, a writ of dower that lis; 
for the widow againſt the tenant, who — land of 
her huſband in his life time, whereof he was ſolely ſeiſed 
in ſee-ſimple or fee-tail, in ſuch ſort, as the ĩſſue of them 
both might have inherited. Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 147. 

DorTRs, refs de. Sce REcTo. 

DOTIS admenſuratione. See ADMEASUREMENT, and Reg. 
of writs, fol. 171. 

DOTTEREL, in Ornithel-gy, the name by which the mor:- 
nellus is commonly known in moſt parts of England. 
The uſual weight of this bird is a quarter of a pound; 
but the male is ſmaller than the female, and weighs 
uſually half an ounce leſs. Its beak is a finger's breadth 
long. Its head is very beautifully variegated with ſmall 
black and white ſpots, and has a line of white over the 
eyes. Its throat is of a greyiſh white, variegated with 
ſtreaks of brown. Its breaſt, and the under part of its 
wings, are of a duſky yellow. It is common in Lincoln- 
ſhire, and ſome other counties of England; and is a 
very delicate bird. It is commonly caught in the night. 
Ray's Ornith. p. 230. 

Dorre RL, Sea, Marinella TRIN GSA, in the Linnean 
ſyſtem, a name given by authors to the bird, commonly 
known in England by the name of the TURNsTONE ; and 
called by Turner, c:nclus. Ray's Ornith: p. 231. 

DOTTO, in Natura! Hi/tory, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of the emerald, which was a good 
green, but not clear or fine. 

DOUBLE, in the Man-ge. A horſe is ſaid to double his 
reins, when he leaps ſeveral times together to throw the 
rider. Thus we fay, this ramingue doubles his reins, and 
makes pontlevis, See Ra Mix GUER, and PONTLEvVIS. 

A hare is ſaid to double when the keeps the plain fields, 
and winds about to deceive the hounds. Dict. Ruſt: 

DovsLtE Aſpef?. See Asper. 

Dov BL E-banked, in Sza-language, denotes the ſituation of 
the oars of a boat, when two oppoſite ones are managed 
by rowers ſeated on the ſame — or thwart. The 
oars are allo ſaid to be double-banked when two men row 
upon every ſingle one. 

DouBLE Beſtion. See BasTION, * | 

DovuBLE Ca, in Huſbandry, a term uſed by the farmers 
for that method of ſowing which does not diſpenſe the ne- 
ceſſary quantity of ſeed for a piece of land at one bout, 
but requires the going over it twice. Plott. Oxf. p. 251. 

DovBLE Children, DouvnlE Cats, DousLE Pears, &c. 
inſtances of, are frequent in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, and elſewhere. See Moss TER. 

Sir John Floyer, in the ſame Tranſactions, giving an 
account of a double turkey, furniſhes ſome reflections on 
the production of double animals in general. Two tur- 
keys, he relates, were taken out of an egg of the com- 
mon ſize, when the reſt were all hatched, which grew 
together by the fleſh of the breaſt-bone : but, in all other 
parts, were diſtinct. They ſeemed leſs than the ordinary 
ſize, as wanting bulk, nuttiment, and room for their 
growth, which latter, too, was apparently the occaſion 
of their coheſion, 

For, having two diſtin cavities in their bodies, and 
two hearts, they muſt have ariſen from two cicatriculas ; 
and conſequently, the 7 had two yolks, which is no 
uncommon accident. He had a dried double chicken: 
he aſſures us, that though it had four legs, four wings, 
&c. it had but one cavity in the body, one heart. and 
one head; and that this, conſequently, was produced 
from one cicatricula, 

So, Parzus mentions a double infant with only one heart : 
in which caſe, the original, or ſtamen of the infant, 
was one, and the veſſels regular: only the nerves and 
arteries towards the extremities, dividing into more 
branches than ordinary, produced thoſe double parts. 
The ſame is the caſe in the double flowers of plants, occa- 
ſioned by the richneſs of the ſoil. So it is in the eggs of 
quadrupeds, &c. 

There are, therefore, two reaſons of duplicity in em- 
bryos : 1. The conjoining, or connexion of two perfect 
animals; and, 2. An extraordinary diviſion, and rami- 
fication of the original veſſels, nerves, arteries, &c. 

DovBLE Concave, and DouBLE Convex Glaſs, Sce Cox- 
CAVE, CONVEX, and GLass. 

DouBLE Cone, See Cone. 

DouBLE Dancette, in Heraldry. See DANCETTE. 

DouBLE Deſcant, in Muſic. See DEsCanT, 

DovBL E Hor:izontai-Dial, one with a double gnomon, where- 
of one pron out the hour on the outward circle, aud the 
other ſhews the hour on the ſtereographic projection 
drawn upon it. 'This dial finds the meridian, hour, the 
ſun's place, riſing, ſetting, &c. and many other propo- 
ſitions of the globe. See D1AL. 

DouaLE Dies. Ses DiEs1s. 

DouBLE Eccentricity. See EXCENTRICITY. 

DovsBLE Fat. See FEAST. 

DouBLE Fever. See FEVER. 


DovsLis 
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Dovgte Hels, ot Dor ut Fichy, in Heraldry: A eroſs is 


denoniinated double ficht, when the extremities are pointed 
at each angle; that is, when each extremity has two 
points: in contradiſtinction to fiche, where the extremity 
is ſharpened away to one point. eh. 
Gibbon expreſſes it by an octagonal croſs, the two points 
whereof at Each extremity are parted inwards by a ſmall 
ſpace of a line; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
croſs of Malta, the two points whereof proceed from a 
third point, ot acute angle between them. 

DoveLE Fine, See FINE. 

DouBLE Fugue, See FUGUE: OT 

Dou B1.E Leaf, in Betany. See 'DwYBLADE. 

1ousrE Letter, in Grammar, a letter, which has the force 
and effect of two; as the Hebrew Tjade, which is equi- 
valent oT and S; or the Greek F, or Latin x, &c. 
Theſe letters are evidently equal to two; when we pro- 
nounce the Latin axis, or the Engliſh axillary, we give 
the x the ſamie ſound, as if it were written with two cc, 
accis, accillary ; or a r and 5, acfis, acſillary. 

The Greeks have three, Z, Z, T; the Latins only two, 
X and Z; and moſt of the modern languages have the ſame. 

Doustt Meaſure. See MEASURE. 

DuuBLE Pede/ial. See PEDESTAL. 

DovsLe Pla, in Laus is where the defendant alleges for 
himſelf two ſeveral matters in bar of the action whereof 
either is ſufficient to effect his deſire, in debarring the 
plaintiff, uy |: 

This is not admitted in common law: for which reaſon 
it is to be well obſerved, when a plea is double, and when 
not: for if à man alleges ſeveral matters, one not at all 
dependent on another, the plea is accounted dowble ; bur 
if they be mutually depending on each other, then it is 

accounted but angle. 

DovBLE Plough, See PLOUGH. | ä 

DouBLE Paint, in the Higher Geometry. When all the 
right lines tending the ſame way with the infinite leg of 
any curve, do cut it only in one point (as happens in 
the ordinates of the Carteſian, and the cubical parabola,) 
and in the right lines which ate parallel to the abſeiſſes 
of hyperbolas, and parabolas, then you are to conceive, 
that thoſe right lines paſs through two other points of 
the curve, placed, as it may be ſaid, at an infinite diſtance. 
Which coincident interſection, whether it be a finite, 
oran infinite diſtance, fir Iſaac Newton calls the double point. 

DovBLE Poſitisn., Sce Pos1T1ON, 

Doubs Quarrel, Duplex querela, a complaint made by a 
clerk, or other, to the archbiſhop of the province, againſt 
an inferior ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſe z as to give ſentence, inſtitute a clerk pre- 
ſented, or the like. 

Its denomination ſeems owing to this, that it is com- 
monly made both againſt the judge, and him at whoſe 
tuit juſtice is delayed. 

Doug Ratio, See DUPLE. 

DovrLe Roads, See Ross. 

DouBLE Tenaille. Sce TENAILLE. 

DouBLE Time. See Time. 

Dover Tongue, in Botany, a name ſometimes given to 
the BUTCHER's broom, and GERANIUM. 

DouBLE Vauit. See V AULT. 

DovsLE ſel, in Chemiſtry, is when the neck of one bolt- 
head, or matcaſs, is put, and well luted, into the neck of 
another. 

Of theſe there are divers kinds and forms, uſed in the 
circulation of ſpirits, in order to their being exalted, and 
refined, as high as can be, See CIRCULATION, 

DovBLE wheeled plough. See PLOUGH. 

DovBLE winding ſtairs, See STAIRS» 

DouBLE inci/ion, grafting by. See ENGRAFTING. 

DovuBLE veucher, recovery with. See RECOVERY. 

DOUBLED Column. See COLUMN. ] 

DOUBLES, in our Statutes, ſignify as much as letters pa- 
tent, being a French word made of the Latin diploma. 
Anno 14 Hen. VI. cap. 6. 

DOUBLETS, among Lapidaries, denote cryſtals wrought 
into ſuch a form, and fa coloured, that the ſurfaces of 
two pieces thus coloured being laid together, might pro- 


duce the ſame effect as if the whole ſubſtance of the | 


cryital had been tinged. For this purpoſe, two plates 
of cryſtal muſt be cut in the manner of a brilliant, and 
fitted ſo exactly, that no diviſion can appear when they 
are laid together. 'The upper part muſt be poliſhed 
ready for ſetting, and then the colours may be put be- 
tween them by the following proceſs: take of Venice, 
or Cyprus turpentine, two ſcruples, and add to it one 
ſcruple of the grains of pure maſtic powdered. Melt 
them together in a ſilver or braſs ſpoon, ladle, or other 
veſſel, and mix with them any of the coloured ſubſtance 
propoſed, well powdered. Warm the doublets to the 
ſame degree of heat with the mixture, and paint the 


upper ſurface of the lower part, and put the upper one | 


inſtantly upon it, preſſing them evenly together. Wben 
the cement is quite cold, ſcrape the edges, and let the 
doublets be ſkilfully ſet, by catrying the nidunting ovet 
the joint, ſo that the two pieces may be well ſecured from 
ſeparating:, The colour of the ruby may be imitated, by 
mixing a fourth part of carmine with fine crimſon lake; 
the ſapphire and amethyſt may be countetfeited by mix- 
ing very bright Pruſſian blue with a (mall quantity of 
crimſon lake; the emerald may be imitated by diſtilled 
verdigriſe, with a little powdered aloes ; the garnet may 
be counterfeited by dragon's blood, the brightneſs of 
which'may be improved by the addition of a ſmall quan- 
tity of carmine ; the 23 topazes may be imitated by 
mixing the powdered aloes with a little dragons blood. 
Glaſs may be alfo prepared in the ſame manner. 
Doublets may be calily diſtinguiſhed, by holding them be- 
twixt the eye and the light, in ſuch poſition, that the 
light may paſs through the upper part and cornet of the 
ſtone ; which will then ſhew ſuch parts to be white, and 
that there is no colour in the body of the ſtone. Hand- 
maid to the Arts, vol. ii. p. 328, &c. 

DOUBLINGS, in Heraldry, the lining of robes, or man- 
tles of ſtate ; or of the mantlings in atchievements. 

DovBL1NG, in a Military Senſe, is the putting of two ranks, 
or files of ſoldiers, into one. 

When the word of command is, double your ranks, then 
the ſecond, fourth, and fixth tanks are to march up into 
the firſt, third, and fifth ; ſo that of fix ranks they make 
but three, leaving double the interval there was between 
them before. But it is not fo when they double the half 
files, becauſe then three ranks ſtand together, and the 
three others come up to double them; that is, the firſt, 
ſecond, and third; are doubled by the fourth, fifth, and 
fixthz or on the contrary, 

Double your files, direCts each to march to that next to 
it on the right or left, according to the word of com- 
mand; in which caſe the fix ranks are turned into twelve, 
the men ſtanding twelve deep; the diſtance between the 
files being now double of what it was before, 

DoyeLiNnG a Cape, or Point, in Navigation, ſignifies the 

—_— up with it, paſſing by it, and leaving it behind 
the hip. 
The Portugueſe pretend to be the firſt that ever doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, under their admiral Vaſquez 
de Gama; but we have accounts in hiſtory, particularly 
in Herodotus, of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, &c. 
having done the ſame long before them. 

DovBL iNG-nails, among Shipwrights, are the nails com- 
monly uſed to faſten the lining of the gun-ports, &c. 

DovsLinG-upon, in a Naval Engagement, is the art of en- 
cloling any part of a hoſtile fleet between two fires, or 
of cannonading it on both ſides. It is uſually performed 
by the van or rear of that fleet which is ſuperior in num- 
ber taking the advantage of the wind; or of its ſitua- 
tion, and tacking, or vecring round the van or rear of 
the enemy, who are thereby expoſed to great danger, 
and can ſcarcely avoid being thrown into a general con- 
fuſion. 

DOUBLON, DvsLoon, a Spaniſh and Portugueſe coin, 

being the double of a piſtole. See Pisrols and Coir. 
There are alſo double dublozns formerly current among us 
for three pounds twelve ſhillings. 

DOUBTING, che act of with-holding a full aſſent from 
any propoſition ; on ſuſpicion, that we are not thoroughly 
appriſed of the merits thereof; or from our not being 
able peremptorily to decide between the reaſons for, and 
againſt it. | 
The Sceptics and Academics doubt of every thing; the 
character gf their philoſophy is, not to allow any thing 
for truth; but to with-hold the affent, and keep the 
mind free, and in ſuſpenſe. See ScEepTICs. 

The Epicureans truſt their ſenſes, and doubt of their rea- 
ſon : their leading principle is, that our ſenſes always tell 
truth ; that they are the fiſt and only criterions of truth; 
and that if you go ever ſo little from them, you come 
within the proper province of doubting. 

The Carteſians, on the contrary, of all things bid us 
doubt our ſenſes ; they are perpetually inculcating the de- 
ceitfulneſs of our ſenſes; and tell us, that we are to 
doubt of every one of their reports, till they have been 
examined, and confirmed by reaſon. See CARTEs1- 
ANs. 

Douvsrixc, in Rhetoric, a figure wherein the orator ap- 
pears ſome time fluctuating, and undetermined what to 

do, or ſay. See APORIA and DiapoREs1s, | 

Tacitus furniſhes us with an inſtance of doubting, almoſt 

to a degree of diſtraction, in thoſe words of Tiberius, 

witten to the ſenate: Quid ſcribam, P. S. aut guomado 
ſeribam, aut quid omnino non ſcribam hoc tempore, dit me 
deeque pejus perdant quam perire quotidie ſentio, ſi cio. 


DOUCETS, or DovLcETs, among Sport/men, denote the 


teſtes of a deer or ſtag. Di. Ruſt. 
DOUCINE, 


 DOUCINK, in Archie hurr, a mbulding, or arnament, on 


the highelt part of the corniche, in form of # wave, half 
convex, and half concave. See Tub. Archit. fg. 8. 
The doncine is the ſame with a cymatium, «or gula. See 
 CrmaT1vun, and GLA Ha, and inverfa, | 
DOVE, in Ornithology, Sec PiOrOx. | 
Dovs, ring, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the pi- 
geon kind, called by Aldrovand, and other authors, the 
palumbus torquatus, and by the Greeks phaſſa. Its beak is 
yellow, its feet naked and red, its legs feathered almoſt 
down to the feet. The head, back, and coverts of the 
wings, are of a bluiſh aſh-colour ; the lower fide of the 


neck and breaſt are of a purpliſh red, daſhed with aſh- 


colour, The upper part of its neck has a very regular 
and beautiful white circle, from which the bird has its 
name: and its whole neck, above and below this, 1s 


beantifully variegated with changes of colours, accord- 


ing as it is oppoled to the light. 'The belly is of a dirty 
white, the greater quill-feathers are duſky, the reſt aſh- 
coloured z underneath the baſtard wing is a white ſtroke, 
pointing downwards. It is the largeſt pigeon we have, 
and may be diſtinguiſhed by its ze. It ſeldom flies ſin- 
gle, but in large flocks, and builds on trees; its food is 
ivy-berries, and other vegetable matter. They begin 
to cooe in March, when they pair, and leave off in the 
beginning of winter. See Tab. of Birds, No 13. 

Doves, twrile, turtur, in Ornithology, a very beautiful little 
bird of the pigeon kind. The head, neck, and back, 
are of the bluiſh grey colour of the common pigeon, 
with ſome mixture of a reddiſh brown near the rump, 
and the bottom of the neck. Its belly is white; but 
its breaſt and throat of a fine bright purple, having the 
verge of each feather yellow ; and the- ſides of the neck 
are variegated with a ſort of ringlet of beautiful white 
feathers, with black baſes. The tail is about three 
inches and a half long, having the two middlemoſt fea- 
thers of a duſky brown, and the others black, with white 
tips; and the end and exterior fide of the outmoſt fea- 
thers wholly white. The weight of this bird is about 
four ounces. It feeds on hemp-ſced, and other vege- 
table matters.. It is remarkably ſhy, and breeds in thick 
woods, generally of oak. 

Dove, fea-turtle, or Greenland dove, in Ornithology, is a ſpe- 
cies of the DIVER, or the COLYMBUS grylle of Linnzus. 
'The bill is an inch and a half long ; ſtraight, flender, and 
black;; on each wing is a large bed of white, which in 
young birds is ſpotted; the tips of the leſſer quill-fea- 
thers, and the inner coverts of the wings, are white ; 
except theſe the whole plumage is black. In winter it 1s 
ſaid to change to white ; and a variety, ſpotted with 
black and white, is not uncommon in Scotland. 'The 
tail conſiſts of twelve feathers; and the legs are red. 
Theſe birds always keep at ſea, except in breeding time, 
and they are ſhot with great difficulty, becauſe they dive 
at the flaſh of the pan. The Welch call this bird ca/- 
gonilongwr, or the ſailor's hatred, from a notion that its 
appearance ſorebodes .a ſtorm. It viſits St. Kilda's iſle 
in March, makes its neſt far under ground, and lays a 
grey egg, or, as ſome ſay, a whitiſh egg, ſpotted with 
ruſt, and ſpeckled with aſh- colour. 

DovE's foot, in Botany, See GERANIUM, 

Dove-tail, in Carpentry, the ſtrongeſt of all the kinds of 
jointings ; wherein the tenon, or piece of wood that en- 
ters the other, goes widening to the extreme, and ſo 


cannot be drawn out again, becauſe the tip, or extreme, | 


is bigger than the whole. 
It has its dezomination from the reſemblance the tenon 
bears to a dove's tail. The French call it queue d'aronde, 


ſwallow's tail; which name the Engliſh themſelves alſo 


retain in fortification. | 

DOVELLA, in /chthyology, a name given by the Maſſilians 
to the fiſh called the donzellina by the Italians : it is the 
julia, or julis, of authors; and, according to the Arte- 
dian ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of the labrus. That author 
diſtinguiſhes it by the name of the lebrus of variegated 
eolours, with two large teeth in che upper jaw. See 
LARRUS. 

DOULEIA, A4Aoyxzia, among the Athenians, a kind of 
puniſhment, by which the criminal was reduced into the 
condition of a ſlave. It was never inflicted upon any 


but the aryuci, ſejourners, and freed ſeruunts. Potter's | 


Archzol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 25. tom. 1. p. 130. 

To DOUSE, in Sea Language, is to lower ſuddenly, or 
ſlacken z and it is applied to a fail in a ſquall of wind, 
an extended bawſer, &c. 


| 


DOWAGER, Doriss A (q. d. a widow endetued, or that 


has a jointure), a title, or addition, applied to the wi- 
daws of princes, dukes, earls, and perſons of high rank 
only, 
Dow AGER, queen. See QUEEN. | 
DOWER, DoTarivm, Doarium, or Dos, a portion 
of lands, or tenements, which a widow enjoys for term 


DO W 

of lite, from her huſband, in caſe ſhe ſurvives him 1 
and which, at her death, deſcends to their children; 
But ſhe muſt have been the wife of the party at the time 
of his deceaſe ; or not divorcetl @ vineulo matrimonit + nor; 
if ſhe has eloped from her huſband, and lives with an 
adulterer, ſhall ſhe be entitled to dower, unleſs her huſ- 
band be voluntarily reconciled to her. The widows of 
traitors are alſo barred of their dower by 5 and 6 Ed. VI. 
cap. 11. but not the widows of felons. An alien can- 
not be endowed. unleſs ſhe be queen- conſort. Ant if a 
woman levies a fine with her huſband, or #f 'a common 
recovery be had with the huſband and wife of the huſ- 
band's lands, ſhe is barred of her dower. A widow, 
clear of theſe impediments, is by law entitled to be en- 
dowed of all lands and renements, of which her huſband 
was ſeiſed in fee- ſimple or fee- tail at any time during the 
coverture; and of which any iſſue ſhe might have had, 
might by poſſibility have been heit. See JoINTURE. 
Our law-boks diſtinguiſh five kinds of deter; viz. dotrery 
per legem communem ; per conſuetudinem ; ex aſſenſu patris; 
ad oftrum ecclefix ; and de la plus belle, But the two firſt 
are now only in uſe. | 

Dower by the common-law is a third part of ſuch lands as 
the huſband was ſole ſeiſed of in fee during the mar- 
riage; which the wife is to enjoy during. her life, and 
for which there lies a writ of error. 

Down by cu/tem gives the wife, in ſome places, half her 
huſband's lands, ſo long as ſhe lives ſingle, as in gavel- 
kind, And as cuſtom may enlarge, ſo that the widow 
may have the whole during lite, which is called her free 
bench, ſo may it abridge dower, and reſtraiti it to a 
fourth part. 

In Down ex afſenſe patris, and ad eftium eccigſiæ, the wiſe 
may have ſo much deter as ſhall be aſſigned, or agreed 
upon ; but it ought not to exceed the third part of the 
huſband's lands. If this be done before marriage, it is 
called a jointure. 

DowER de la plus belle. By this ſhe is endowed with the 
faireſt and beſt part of her huſband's eſtate. | 

Down, admeaſurement of. See ADMEASUREMENT. 


Dow ER, aſ/ignment of. ASSIGNMENT, 
DowER, tenant in. See TENANT. 


DOWLE and DE aL, in our Old Hriters, are uſed to ſigniſy 
a diviſion. The word comes from the Saxon dal, i, c. 
diviſio, and that from delan, dividere z whence our Eng- 
liſh word dealing is-formed. | 
In this ſenſe it 18, that the ſtones laid to the boundaries 
of lands are called dewleftones. 

DOWN, in Natural Hiftory, denotes the firſt feathers of 
geeſe, with which beds and pillows are ſtuffed, The 
cottony ſubſtance on the tops of chiſtles, &c. is alſo 
thus called, 

DOWNS, a bank, or elevation, of ſand, which the ſea 

gathers and forms along its ſhores z and which ſerves it 
as a barrier. 
The word is formed from the French dune, of the Celtic 
dum, a mountain. Charles de Viſch. in his Compend. 
Chronolog. Exord. & Progreſſ. Abbat. Clariff. B. Mariæ, 
de Dunis, ſays, Vallem reperit arenarum ccllibus (guos in- 
colæ Duynen vocant) undigue cinftam. 

Downs are particularly uſed for a famous road for ſhips, 
along the eaſtern coaſt of the county of Kent; ficm Do- 
ver to the North Fore land. | 
This road has excellent, anchorage, and is well defended 
by the caſtles of Sandwich, Deal, and Dover. 

Here it is the Engliſh fleets uſually meet. 

DOWNY, ſomething partaking of the nature of down. 
Thus ſome leaves and fruit, &c. are ſaid to be covered 
with a downy matter. 

DOWRY, Dos, is properly the money, or fortune, which 
the wife brings her huſband in marriage, to have the vic 
of it, during her marriage, towards ſupporting the charge 
thereof. 

It is otherwiſe called maritagium, marriage goods; by the 
Romans des; and it differs from deer. See DowExk. 
Among the Germans, it was anciently cuſtomary for the 
huſband to bring a dowry to his wife.. Romanes non in uſu 
fuit uxoribus dotes retribuere 3 ideo verbo genuine carent quo 
hoc dignoſcitur; & remipſam in Germanorum moribus mit u- 
tur Tacitus dotem, inguit, non uxor marito, fed uxori ma- 
ritus affert. Spelman. 

DowRy. is alſo uſed, in a monaſtic ſenſe, for a ſum of mo- 


| ney given along with a maid, upon entering her in ſome 


religious order. 

In 2 the dowry of perſons entering a monaſtery, to 
make profeſſion of a religious life, is limited by law. That, 
e. gr. given upon entering a monaſtery of Carmelites, 
Urſulines, and others, not regularly founded, but eſtab- 
liſhed ſince the year 1600, by letters patent, muſt not ex- 
ceed the ſum of 8000 livres, in towns where parliaments 
are held ; nor 6000, in other places. 


| DOWSEINES, a ſort of kerſeys made in Devonſhire, in 
| I 


length 
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length twelve yards j wherice alſo theit name, which is | 


otherwiſe writ doſens, dozens, or drzeins. 

HOXOLOGY, an appellation given by the Greeks to the 
fourteenth verſe of the ſecond chapter of St. Luke, Gr 
be to God in the higheſt, &. becauſe beginning with the 
Greek word 3-£&, g'ory. 

This they diſtinguiſh by the name of great doxology; and 
the Gloria Patria, Glory be to the Father, they call the 4% 
doxolegy, as beginning with the ſame word doga. 
Philoſtorgius, lib. iii. n. 13. gives three formulas of the 
lſſer doxology. The firſt is, Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt ; the ſecond, Glory be to the 
Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt y and the third, Glory 
be to the Father, in the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. 
Sozomen, and Nicephorus, give a fourth : viz. Glory 
he to the Father and the Son, in the Holy Ghoft. 
The firſt of theſe dsx9/2pies is that in common uſe through- 
out the weſtern church. It was firſt inſtituted about the year 
50, by the Catholics of Antioch, then called Eu/tathians. 
The three others were compoled by the Arians ; the ſe- 
cond was that of Eunomius, and Eudoxus, and which 
was approved by Philoſtorgius. The three were all made 
about the year 341, in the council of Antioch, when they 
firſt began to diſagree among themſelves. Philoſtorgius 
aſtures us, that Flavian, afterward patriarch of Antioch, 
was the author of the firſt, or catholic doxology ;, but So- 
zomen, and Theodoret, ſay nothing of it; and Philo- 
ſtorgius's ſingle authority is hardly ſuthcient, 
There were anciently very great diſputes, and principally 
at Antioch, as to the form of dexolcgy ; that moitly uſed 
among the orthodox was, the ſame as {till obtains ; the 
reſt were affected by the Arians, and other Antitrinita- 
rians ; yet St. Baſil, in his book on the Holy Spirit, de- 
fends the ſecond as orthodox, and legitimate; and 1t is 
certainly more agreeable to Scripture authority z to which 
we muſt ultimately appeal, as the w infallible rule ot 
our devotion, as well as of our conduct: and it has been 
urged, that no inſtance of the former doxs/;gy occurs in 
the New Teſtament. 
Some authors write hymnology as ſynonymous with dox- 
/ogy ; but there is a difference: hymnology is applied to 
Pialms, or the recitation of Pſalms z and dox-/2gy only to 
the little verſe. Glory be te the Father, &c. repeated at 
the end of each Pſalm. 

DOZEIN, Decenna. In the ſtatute for the view of frank- 
pledge, made 18 Edw. II. one of the articles for ſtew- 
ards in their leets to enquire of, is, if all the dazeins be 
in the aſſize of our lord the king, and which not, and 
who received them. Art. 2. See DECINERS. 

Dozrtin is alſo uſed for a fort of Devonſhite kerſeys. 
Anno ; and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 6. See DowsEtNes, 

DOZELLINA, in 1chthyology, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the muſtela of the common ſpecies, which 
we in Engliſh term the ſea-/oche, and whi/tle-fifh. 

DRABA, in Botany, IVhutlsw-graſs, a genus of the tetra- 
dynamia ſiligusſa claſs, Its characters are theſe: the 
flower hath four petals, in form of a croſs, and fix ſta- 
mina, four of which are as long as the empalement. In 
the centre is ſituated a bifid germen, which afterward 
becomes an oblong, oval, entire pod, with two cells, ſe- 
parated by the ſwelling ſtyle, which 1s oblique. The 
valves are parallel to the middle, and open oblique, each 
cell containing a ſingle ſeed. There are eight ſpecies. 
vee DirrAN DER. 

DRABLER, in the Sea-Language, a ſmall fail in a ſhip, 
which is the ſame to a bonnet, that a bonnet is to a 


courſe, and is only uſed when the courſe and bonnet are 


too ſhoal to clothe the maſt. See BoN NET, and COURSE, 

DRABS, in the Engliſh Sa/t-worts, a name given to a ſort 
of wooden caſes in which the ſalt is put, as ſoon as it 
is taken out of the boiling-pan. Theſe are partitions 
like ſtalls made for horſes ; they are lined on three ſides 
arid at the bottom with boards, and at the front have a 
udling-board to put in or take out occaſionally. Their 
bottoms are made ſhelving, being higheſt at the back- 
ſide, and gradually inclining forwards ; by which means 
the ſaline liquor that remains mixed with the ſalt eaſily 
drains out from it, and the ſalt in three or four days be- 
comes ſuſſiciently dry, and is then taken out and laid up 
in large heaps for ſale. In ſome places they uſe cribs in- 
ſtead of the drabs. See Cris. 

DRACANA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogy- 
nia claſs: the coxolla is erect, and divided into fix ſeg- 
ments: the filaments are thickeſt in the middle, and the 
fruit is a three-celled berry, containing a ſingle ſeed. 
There are five ſpecies. 


Dkac@Na,, in Zoology, is alſo the name of a ſpecies of 
American LIZARD, 


DRACHM, Agaxun, an ancient filver coin, uſed among 
the Greeks. Sree Coin, | 
This they divided into fix 0B0LI; and their larger coins 


above the drachm were the didrachm, tridrachm, aud tetra- 
Yor. Il, Ne 102, | 
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drachm, or flatty, The drachm was likewiſe a weight as 
well as a piece of money ; and their mina contained a 
hundred drachme, both as a ſum and a weight; and 
their talent ſixty mine, or fix thouſand drachme, both by 
weight and tale z and this method of reckoning was com- 
mon to all Greece; ſo that if the drachma of one city 
differed from that of another, their talents differed in 
the ſame proportion, The Attic drachma has been ſup- 
poſed by molt authors, before Greaves, who firſt ſug- 
geſted the contrary, to have been the ſame, among the 
Greeks, with the bFNARIs, _—_ the Romans; which 
was equivalent to four ſeſterces. Of this opinion is Bu- 
deus, De Ade; who confirms it from the authorities of 
Pliny, Plutarch, Strabo, and Valerius Maximes, with 
whom Fpaxun is ſynonymous with denarius. Plins Nat. 
Hiſt: lib. xxi. fin. 
A. Gellius, who reſided long at Athens, and could hot 
be ignorant of the value of the current money of that 
city, ſays, that ten thouſand drachms were in Roman 
money ſo many denarii. Lib. i. cap. 8. See alſo Val. 
Maxim. lib. vii. cap. 6. and Strabo Geog. lib. v. the 
former of them writes, that a certain commodity was 
ſold for two hundred denarii; and the latter, in ſpeaking 
of the ſame thing, ſays that it was bought for two hun- 
dred drachme. But this is no ſtrong conviction, that the 
two coins were preciſely of the ſame value; thoſe au- 
thors, not treating expreſly of coins, might eaſily render 
the one for the other, provided there were no conſider- 
able difference between them. Greaves's Miſc, Works, 
by Birch, vol. i. p. 287, &c. 8vo. 
Scaliger, in his diſſertation, De Re Nummaria, does not 
ſay abſolutely that the denarius and drachma were the ſame 
thing; but from a Greek paſſage in an ancient law, c. 
xxvi. Mundati, where the drachma is ſaid to be compoſed 
of ſix oboli, he concludes, that, in the age of Severus 
at leaſt, they were the ſame. But Agricola, De Menſ. 
& Ponder. lib. xiv. ſhews, from Pliny, Celſus, and Scri- 
bonius Largus, that the denarius contained only ſeven 
ounces; and from Livy, Appian, Cleopatra, &c. that 
the drachma contained eight ; and maintains, that when 
ſome Greek authors ſpeak of the ounce as only contains 
ing ſeven drachms, that they do not mean the Attic 
drathm, but the Roman denarius, which Greek authors 
render by ain. We learn from Galen that the 
writers on weights and meaſures differed in the numbec 
of drachms or denarii, which they aſſigned to an ounce , 
molt of them making it contain ſeven and a half, ſome 
but ſeven, and others eight. De Med. Comp. ſec. Ge- 
nera, lib. iii. cap. 3. | 
Gronovius agrees with Agricola, that the drachma was 
the eighth part of an ounce; and the opinion is con- 
firmed by Ifidore, lib. xiv. cap. 24. by Fannius, who 
ſays as much in expreſs terms, and by Voluſius, who di- 
vides the ounce into twenty-four ſcriptuli, or ſcruples, of 
which the drachm comprehended three. 
It is probable, that, when the Romans became maſters 
of Greece and Aſia, the Athenians might find it their 
intereſt to lower their drachm to the weight of their dena- 
rius long before they were reduced into the form of a 
Roman province by Veſpaſian. When they did this is 
uncertain z but it appears by the treaty between the Ro- 
mans and Antiochus, recorded by Polybius, Excerp. Leg. 
ſect. 35. and by Livy, lib. xxxviii cap. 38. which ſtates 
the Euboic TALENT at eighty Roman pounds; and ſup- 
poling this to be equal to the Attic, and to contain 2 
thouſand Attic drachms, and eighty Roman pounds to 
contain fix thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty denarii, 
that the weight of the Attic drachm muſt have been to 
that of the denarius as 6720 to 6000; and this propor- 
tion is confirmed by an anonymous Greek fragment, 
publiſhed by Montfaucon, which makes a hundred Attic 
drachme equal to a hundred and twelve denarii, Anal. 
Græc. p. 393. Patiſ. 1688. | 
Greaves concludes, after weighing a number of Attic 
tetradrachms, and ſtating the weight of the tetradrachm at 
two-hundred and ſixty-cight grains, that the Attic drachm 
was ſixty-ſeven grains. J. Caſpar Eiſenſchmid, in his 
book De Pond. & Menſ. Vet. from an ancient tetra- 
drachm weighing three hundred and thirty-three Paris 
22 and by eſtimating the proportion between the 
oman pound and Attic talent, mentioned by Livy, lib. 
28 makes the drachm 8 31 Paris grains, or almoſt 
8,5 troy. 
Mr, Raper has eſtimated the weight of the Attic drachm, 
by comparing it with the gold coins of Philip and Alex- 
ander, which were probably formed upon that ſtandard, 
They both coined gold of 4, 2, 1, and & an Attic drachm 3 
and from a mean of twenty-one Philippics, which were 
equivalent to two drachnie, preſerved in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, and in private collections, or mentioned by other 
writers, he inters, that the ſtandard weight of the Phi- 
lippic was not leis than 133 troy grains; which agrees 
3 very 
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7 58 2 nearly with the weights of ſome preſerved ſilver“ 
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achms of Philip and Alexander, and with the mean | OY . 2 : E 
Veicht of feyen perfeRt flyer tetradrachms of Alexander, | Names and fituations of the | 3 Longitud. Latitude,\ Z. 
. Which give a didrachnt a liule more than x 32þ grains. ſtars; q * |S 
He obſerves, that the gold Philippics, both of Alexan- | 
der and his father, are fo correctly ized, and ſo perfect, "OOO : [old & 83 12 2 
that the mean didrachm; derived from them of 1 33 tro 3 A4 d. Ar *. * 0 9 4913 
rait, muſt be very near its juſt weight; and its half, g 7 29 20 79083 be 1004. 
64 grains, that o the Attic drachm. Then, for the | 219 29 11 079 27 — 3 
value of it, as ſixty-two Engliſh ſhillings are coined out 35. 
of eleveti ounces two penny-weight troy, of fine filver, =| 1 3 1089 27 100 
and eighteen penny-weight of allay, the troy grain of [24 18 208% 18 gol6 
fine ſilver is worth Achs of a farthing; and fince the | North. of the 3 in the wat 3 |vg|zo 33 408 NY 
| Greeks and Romans uſed no allay in their money, but | of the knee N 
eſteemed what they coined to be fine ſilver, the Attic | 18 1 4481 48 40; 
drachm of 664 grains will be found worth a little more 15 44 $170 31 505 
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25. the TRACHINUS kind, known in England by the 


4 
4 
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ventral fins ſmall. Its tail is but lightly forked, and is 
bluiſh in colour. The vent is placed very forward, very 
near the throat. The ſides are marked we 1 11 with 
two or three dirty yellow lines, and tranſverſely by a 
number of ſmall ones: the belly of this fiſh is filvery ; 
its fleſh is delicate, and it grows in fome ſeas to twelve, 
or even eighteen inches in length. The fiſhermen are 
much afraid of its pricking them, and always, as ſoon 
as they have caught it, cut off the back-fin. This fiſh 
buries itſelf in the ſands; and if trod on; ſtrikes with 
great force. The wounds it gives are attended with 
pain and inflammation ; ſea-ſand,, or ſtale urine warmed, 
and rubbed on the place affected; is applied as a remedy; 
and when the wound has been dangerous, ſweet oil has 
been applied, and opium and Venice treacle taken in- 
ternally with ſucceſs. een 
Hr aco Palans, in Natural Hiſtzry, a name given by ſome 
people to one of the flying 112 AA Ds. But among Me- 
teorologiſts, it is uſed for a fat, heterogeneous, earthy 
meteor, appearing long and ſinuous, ſomething in the 
ape of a flying dragon- BO p 
REA 1 oppoſed to ariſe from the hind part of the 


matter of this meteor being fired. with greater impetuo- | 


fity than what comes firſt out of the cloud, and it is ſup- 
poſed, that the broken parts of the cloud, and the ſul- 
phureous matter which adhere to them, form the appa- 
rent wings of this imaginary dragon. : 
This ſort of exhalation is principally ſeen on the borders 
of rivers, and in marſhy places, and ſeldom riſes very 
bigh from the ground, but plays and dances about the 
ſurface in an agreeable manner; and if people go up to 
it, it will ſtick to their hands or cloaths without burning, 
or doing them any injury. They are more common in 
the ſummer months than iri the winter, and are more 
frequently ſeen in thick weather than in clear. 
DR ACOCEPHALUM, in Botany, See DRAGON“, Head. 
DRACON ARIUS, in Antiquity, Dragon-bearer. Several 
nations, as the Perſians, Farikians, cythians, &c. bore 
dragons on their ſtandards ; whence the ſtandards them- 
ſelves were called aracones, dragons. The Romans bor- 
rowed the ſame cuſtom from the Parthians, or, as Ca- 
ſaubon has it, from the Dacz; or, as Codin, from the 
Aſſyrians. 
The Roman dracones were figures of dragons painted in 
red on their flags; as appears from Ammianus Marcel- 
linus; but among the Perſians, and Parthians, they were 
like the Roman eagles, figures in full relievo ; ſo that the 
Romans were frequently deceived, and took them for 
real dragons. 
The ſoldier, who bore the dragon or ſtandard, was called 
by the Romans dratonarius : and by the Greeks Jpaxe- 
vagicg, and Ppaxerreiogopes 3 for the emperors carried the 
cuſtom with them to Conſtantinople. 
Pet. Diaconus, Chron. Caſin. lib. iv. cap. 39. obſerves, 
that the bajuli, cercoſtatarii, ſtaurophori, aquiliferi, leo- 


niferi, and draconarii, all marched before king Henry 
when he entered Rome. 


DRACU 


Draconis, cauda. 


DR ACONIS, caput. See Carur and DRaGoN. 
See CaUDA. 

Draconis, ſanguis. Sec SANGUIS, and DRAGON. 
DrAconis, venter. Sec VENTER. 


DRACONTEAS, a name given by Neophytus, and ſome 


» 


others of the later Greek writers, to two plants diltin- 
guiſhed by the epithets of the great and the little kinds. 
The great draconteas is the plant we call dragons, and the 
{mall draconteas is the arum. Neophytus ſays, that the 
roots of ſome ſpecies of the ſmall draconteas were eatable, 
which we alſo know to be true at this time; for though 
with us the juice of this plant is fiery and corroſive, yet 
we know that there are eſculent arums in other parts of 
the world. The Greek writers, from the earlieſt times 
we have accounts of, were not ignorant of this; and 
Theophraſtus in particular has deſcribed an eſculent- 
rooted arum under the name of arum edodimum. 
DRACONTHEMA, a name uſed by ſome of the old 
writers in medicine for what we call ſanguis draconis, or 
dragon's blood, a red vegetable reſin. 
DRACONTIA, or DracoxTt1a lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, 
a name given by authors to a roundiſh or oval pellucid 
tone, which ſeems no other than a cryſtal cut into that 
form, and poliſhed by the ſavage inhabitants of ſeveral 
nations before the Roman conqueſts, and intended to be 
worn as ornaments. Authors tell a number of idle and 
fabulous ſtories about this ſtone, imagining it to be na- 
turally of this figure and poliſh, and to be found in the 
head of a dragon. They are not indeed all agreed about 
_ the ſpecies of the ſtone; Ficinus deſcribing an aſtroites 
ander this name, and others ſome other coloured ſtone ; 


but the generality of writers, eſpecially the old ones, 
make it colourleſs and pellucid. 


DR ACONTIC Month, the ſpace of time wherein the moon 


going from her aſcending node, called caprt @raconts, re- 


turns to the ſame. 


DRA 


DRACONTIUM. The Greeks, 1 ** the AWE! 


writers have taken this name, never uſed it ſingly as the 
denomination of a plant, but only as an adjeQive es- 
preſſing ome peculiarity in which hit plant differed from 
ſome others of the ſame ſpecies. Thus the plant which 
we now call ſimply dracontium, was called by the Greeks 
arum dracontium, that is, the arum with {talks ſported 
like dragons or ſnakes ſkins ; and the plant we call dra- 
cunculus, or tarragon, had the ſame epithet from its fiery 
heat. See Dracoxs. . 

NCULL, in Medicine, a name uſed by authors for 
a ſort of ong and ſlender worms, which breed in the 
muſcular fleſh of the arms, legs, Kc. and from their be- 
ing more frequent in ſome parts of Guinea than elſe- 
where, are. called by many Guinea-worms, They have 
been long known in the world; and Plutarch quetes 
Agartharcides for an account of theſe animals, which, 
he ſays, the people. about the Red-ſea were at a certain 
time very much afflicted with. It is more particula'ly 
a diſeaſe in children, wherein they fee! a vehement itch- 
ing; ſuppoſed to aciſe from theſe worms, called dracun- 
cult, generated of a viſcid humour under the ſkin, about 
the back, ſhoulders, and arms. | 

Children ſeized with the dracunculi become hectic, and 
ſcarce receive any nouriſhment at all, though they cat 
plentifilly. The diſcaſe, however, is not ſo peculiar to 
childreu, but that grown perſons have been ſometimes 
affected with it. The emperor Henry V. is ſaid to have 
died of it ; having had it from his birth. 

The women in Poland cure their children of the dracun- 
culi, aſter the following manner: the child is waſhed, 
and bathed in warm water, wherein a quantity of crum- 
med bread, and a handful of aſhes have been caſt, The 
water being poured off, and the bread gathered into a 
mals; when they come to break it again the next day, 
they find in it an infinite quantity of fine hairs, which 
ſome call dogs hairs, and others, worms; and it is thoſe 
hairs, or worms, which are ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe. 

After thus bathing the children, they rub their ſhoulders 
and arms with flour ſteeped in vinegar, or honey; upon 
which immediately there riſes on the ſkin a great num- 


ber of tubercles, like poppy-ſced ; ſuppoſed to be the 
heads of worms. Thele they ſcra 


pe off as faſt as thry 
appear; otherwiſe they withdraw beneath the ſxin again. 
The operation is repeated till ſuch time as no more tu- 
bercles ariſe. 

The dracunculi is a diſeaſe little known in England. The 
editors of the Leipſic Acts, ſpeaking of it, in the tome 
for the month of October, 1682, call the bodies which 
put forth at the pores after bathing, thick hairs, cor7/- 
cula pilorum craſſiorum inſiar denſa & ſpiſſa, and not hne 
lender hairs, as Degori calls them. They add, that theſe 
little corpuſcles are hence called cRIOSES; and by rea- 
ſon of thelr devouring the ſood, which ſhould nourith 
the children, coMEDonEs. Velſchius, in a curious dil- 
ſertation on the ſubject, calls them _—_ y worms Ex- 
ercitatio de Vermibus capillaribus Infantum. 

As to the nature and figure of theſe little bodies, the ſame 
editors obſerve, that the microſcopes have put it paſt 
doubt, that they are real living animals, of an aſh co- 
lour, having two long horns, two large round eyes, and 
a long tail, terminated with a tuft of hair; but that it is 
difhcult to draw them out whole, by ſcraping the child's 
body; becauſe, being very ſoſt, the leaſt rubbing bruiſes 
them, and breaks them. | 

They are no where ſo frequent as on the Gold-coaſt in 
Guinea about Anamaboe and Cormantyn. 'The worm is 
white, round, long, and uniform, very much reſembling 
a piece of white round tape oc bobbin. It is lodged be- 
tween the interſtices of the membranes and muſcles, 
where it inſinuates itſelf to a prodigious length, ſome- 
times exceeding five ells. It occaſions no great pain in 
the beginning; but when it is aboat to ſhew its head, a 
ſwelling and inflammation appear on the part, which is 
uſually the ancle, or ſome pait of the leg or thigh. 

The countries where this creature is thus produced are 
very hot, and ſubject to great droughts, and the inba- 
bitants make uſe of ſtagnating and corrupted water, in 
which it is probable the ova of theſe animals lie : the 
white people and negroes, who drink this water, are 
equally ſubject to theſe worms. 

The ſurgeons ſeldom attempt to extract this worm by in- 
ciſion; but when the tumor appears, they endeavour to 
bring it to a ſuppuration as ſoon as they can; and when 
they have broke the ſwelling, and the head of the worm 
appears, they faſten it to a itick, and continue gradually 
winding it round at the rate of an inch or two in a day, 
till they by this means have wound it all out. If it be 


wound too haſtily, it is apt to break in the operation 
and if it does the end is nor eaſily recovered again; and 
if not, there are abſceſſes formed, not only at the place 
where it breaks, but all along the whole winding of rhe 


mulls 


muſcles where the dead worm remains : ſo that often 
from one worm thus broken, there are produced a num- 
ber of obſtinate ulcers in different parts. When the worm 
has not been broken, the ulcer out of which it was ex- 
tracted heals eaſily, and there is no farther trouble about 
it. Town's Diſeaſes of the Welt Indies, p. 561. 

The daily uſe of aloes, or of any other anthelmintic 
medicine, is proper, during the extraction of the worm, 
in order to facilitate its diſcharge. See CHAT1A, 

DR ACUNCULUS, in Jchthyslogy, the name of a ſea-fiſh, 
called by Bellonius and Geſner, a kind of the exoctetus. 
It is a ſmall fiſh, about a hand's breadth long, and 
ſometimes a little larger. It is of a long and rounded 
body, and of a dead greeniſh or olive colour on the back, 
and white on the belly, and is marked on the fides with 
a great number of bluiſh, white, and very light ſmall 
2 On the upper part of the head, which is large, and 

at at the top, below the eyes, it has a purpliſh triangular 
ſpor ; the eyes are large, and fo placed in the upper part 
of the head, as to look upwards, whence it has been 
ranked among the URANOSCOPI ; the mouth wide, and 
furniſhed wich ſmall tzeth ; and the upper jaw is longer 
than the under. The apertures of the gills are cloſed ; 
on the end of the bones that cover them is a very ſingu- 
lar triſurcated ſpine. This fiſh has two pair of fins on 
the belly, and two fins on the back, ſituated in a kind of 
furrow, the tail is long and rounded, and conſiſts of ten 
rays. It iscommon in the Mediterranean, and other ſeas, 
and is brought to market among other ſmall fiſh at Rome, 
and in other places. In the Linnzan ſyſtem it is a ſpecies 
of the CALLIONY MUS, See Tab. II. of Fiſh, NY 10. 

DrAacuNCcULUs, in Botany. Sce DRaGoNs. 

DRAFF, a name given in ſome places to the waſh given 
to hogs ; and the grains given to cows. 

DRAG, in Building. A door is faid to drag, when in 
opening or ſhutting it hangs, or grates upon the floor. 

Dr aG-ropes, Sec RopzEs. 

Dx, in Sea-Language, is a machine, conſiſting of a 
ſharp, ſquare, iron ring, encircled with a net, and com- 
monly uſed to take the wheel off from the platform or 
bottom of the decks. 

DRAGGING the anchor. See ANCHOR, 

DRAGMA, in Pharmacy, a name uſed by the ancients for 
a handful of any herb or other medicine. 


DRAGMIS, in Pharmacy, a word uſed by the ancients to 


bgnify a pugil, or as much of any thing as can be taken 
up at a pinch, between the thumb and two fingers. 

PRAGONMAN, or DroGMaN, a term of general uſe 
through the Eaſt, for an interpreter, whoſe othce is to 
facilitate commerce between the onentals and occiden- 
tals, Theſe are kept by the ambaſſadors of Chriſtian na- 
tions, reſiding at the Porte, for this purpole. 
The word is formed from the Arabic targeman, or targi- 
man, of the verb taragem, he has interpreted, From dra- 
goman, the Italians formed dragomano, and with a nearer 
relation to its Arabic etymology, turcimanno; whence 
the French, and our trucheman, as well as dragiman, aud 
arogman. 

DRAGON, in Aftronomy. See DRACO. 
D-: agon's head, and tail, caput & cauda dracenis, are the 
nodes of the planets; or the two points, wherein the 
ecliptic is interſected by the orbits of the planets, and 
particularly that of the moon; making with it angles of 
five degrees and eighteen minutes. 
One of theſe points looks northward z3 the moon begin- 
ning then to have northward latitude, and the other 
ſouthward z where ſhe commences ſouth. 
This her deviation from the ecliptic ſeems (according to 
the fancy of ſome) to make a figure like to that of a dra- 
een, whoſe belly is where ſhe has the greatelt latitude ; 
the interſection repreſenting the head and tail, from 
which reſemblance the denomination ariſes. 
But note, that theſe points abide not always in one place, 
hut have a motion of their own in the zodiac, and retro- 
grade-wiſe, 3 minutes 11 ſeconds per day; completing 
their circle in 18 years 225 days; fo that the moon can 
be but twice in the ecliptic, during her monthly period ; 
but at all other times ſhe will have a latitude, or declina- 
tion from the ecliptic. 
It is about theſe points of interſection that all eclipſes 
happen. 
They are uſually denoted by theſe characters, & dragon's 
head, and & dragon's tail. 

DR aGoN-bearms, in Architecture, are two ſtrong braces or 


{truts, which ſtand under a breaſt-ſfummer, and meet in| 


an angle on the ſhoulder of the king- piece. 

Dr aGoN's blood, ſanguis draconts, in Medicine, a teſinous 
ſubſtance brought from the Eaſt, in oval drops, wrapped 
up in flag-leaves, of conſiderable uſe, as an agglutinaut 
and deſiccative, againſt fluxes, both alvine and uterine, 
and ulcerations internal and external, &c, 

It derives its name dragon's blood from the redneſs of its 
colour, and gives its name dragon to the tree that yields 
1 


it. Some botaniſts talk of the ſigute of a dragon, finely 
repreſented under the rind of the fruit of that tree, Bur 
this is a mere fiction, | | 
The genuine dragon's blood is the juice, or reſin, of a large 
tree, called draco arbor, the dragon-trer, teſembling the 
alm, growing in Africa, and America, as well as in 
hina. The reſin is of a dark red, and in ſubſtance of 
no diſcernible ſmell or taſte, aud eaſily diflolves when 
brought towa:ds the fire: if caſt into the fire, it flames; 
but it diſſolves with much difficulty in any watery liquor. 
Ic is ſoluble by the affiſtance ot heat in tectified ſpirit, 
and in expreſſed oils, to which it communicates a deep 
red colour, 
It is a good aſtringent ; and is uſed in hæmorthages and 
dyſenteries ; as alſo to faſten the teeth, and ſtrengthen the 
gums. A ſolution of dragon's Hood in ſpirit of wine is uſed 
for {taining marble, to which it gives a red tinge, which 
penetrates more or leſs deepiy, according to the heat of 
the marble during application. But for fine deſigns, the 
marble ſhould be cold, becaufe it ſpreads while it ſinks. 
Mr. Du Fay ſays, that by adding pitch to this ſolution, 
the colour may be rendered deeper. 
There is alſo a counterfeit dragon's ed, made of the gum 
of the cherry, or almond-tree, diſſolved, and boiled in a, 
tincture of Brazil wood; but this is of no uſe, except 
for external diſcaſes of horſes. Theſe adulterated reſins 
are diſtinguiſhed from the true by their diſſolring in wa- 
ter, and crackling in the fire without burning. 


Dr aGon reverſed, Knights ef, an order of knighthood in- 


ſtituted by the emperor Sigiſmund, about the year 1418, 
after the council of Conſtance, in memory of the con- 
demnation of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague. Tbis 
order, which once flouriſhed in Germany and Italy, is 
now cxtinct. 


DRAGON, Libella, or Libellula, in Natural Hiſtory, the 


name ot a very large genus of four-winged flies, called 
by us adder-flics, and dragon-flies, They belong to the or- 
der of neurept:ra in the Linnzan ſyſtem; they are cha- 
raQeriſed by having jaws, by antennz ſhorter than the 
thorax, by extended wings, and by the male's tail being 
terminated by a hooked kind of forceps. See FLV. 
Tab. of Inſes, fig. 1. 

Theſe flies have all two very large and reticulated eyes, 
covering the whole ſurface of the head, which are a 
beautiful object for the microſcope. They fly very ſwiftly, 
and prey upon the wing, being of great uſe to mankind, 
and clearing the air of innumerable little flies. 

They are produced of ſeveral ſpecies of fix-legged worms 
living in the waters, and figured by Mouffeit, and other 
authors, under the name of pulices and lcd aquatice. 
Mr. Ray deſcribes twenty-three ſpecies of theſe flies. 
Moſt of theſe ſpecies are found in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber, in our fields and gardens, eſpecially near places 
where there are waters, as they have their origin ſrom 
worms living in that clement. The great ones uſually 
live all their time about waters, but the ſmaller are com- 
mon among hedges, and the ſmalleſt of all are moſt fre- 
quent in gardens. The ſmaller kinds often ſettle upon 
buſhes or upon the ground; but the large ones ate al- 
molt always upon the wing, ſo that it is very diſſicult to 
take them. Ray's Hiſt. Inſects, p. 50. 

The manner of this inlect's coupling with the female is 


a thing that has attracted the obſervation and admiration 


of multitudes, as they are frequently ſeen, in the hotter 
months, in that ſlate, flying together about the edges of 
waters. 

Mr. Homberg, of the Academy of Paris, has taken great 
pains to inform the world of the whole ſecret of this 
ſtrange coitus, and of ſeveral other remarkable particu- 
lars in regard to the creature. The part to which the 
wings are fixed is called the breaſt in animals of this 
kind; but in this creature the lungs are not ſituated there, 
but in the middle of the belly, which is ſeen continually 
riſing and falling at inſpiration and expiration. The lalt 
joint of the body of the male is a ring containing the 
anus, and this is furniſhed with two pair of hooks ; the 
one pair outward and larger, the other inward and 
ſmallet: theſe the creature is able to open and ſhut as 


loblters do their claws. The extremity of the belly of the 


female ſeems to conltt of two tubes, or pipes, one placed 
upon the other; the upper one is the anus, at which 


it voids its excrements; the under one is the female 


part of generation, and the entrance of the womb of the 
animal, When the male of this ſpecies finds the female 
ſitting upon a leaf, or tick, he leizes her as ſhe flies, 
taking faſt hold of her with the hooks at the anus by the 
neck, or that part which joins the head to the brealt, and 
immediately flies away with her, holding her fixed by 
the neck to the end of his tail, | 

The male does not catry his bride far before he ſettles 
himſelf upon ſome 'plant, and raiſes his tail ſo, that the 
female may be brought to fit eaſily under him upon the 
ſame plant. As ſoon as the female is thus ſeated, the 
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turns up her tail, and brings it between the legs of the 
male, then places it to a cerrain' part of the breaſt of the 
male, in which are the organs of generation in that ſex. 


All this while the male keeps his hold of her neck- with | 


his forceps, or hooks. They uſually remain in this poſ- 
ture about three minutes ; and after that the male gently 
raiſing up his breaſt, they become ſeparated, and leav- 
ing the bold he had on her neck, at the fame time, he 
flies away as he pleaſes. The female uſually remains on 

| the place for half a quarter of an hour, and then ſhe 
flies away alſo. Mr. Homberg having obſerved the coup- 
ling of theſe animals thus far, was determined to examine 
the organs uſed in it by diſſection. To this purpoſe he 
cauyht ſeveral of them, and on the whole collected ſeve- 
ral curious obſervations, which may be ſeen in Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1699. 

DRAGON, gum. Sce TRAGACANTH. 

DRAGON's Head, Dracocephalum, in Botany, a genus of the 
didynumia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has one ringent petal, with large, oblong, in- 
fated chaps ; the upper lip is obtuſe and arched, the 
under trifil. It has four ſtamina, two ſhorter than the 
other; and a four- parted germen, which becomes four 
oval, oblong ſeeds, encloſed in the empalement. Lin- 
neus enumerates thirteen, and Miller eight ſpecies, one 
of which is the balm of Gilead; they all requite liitle | 
culture, except keeping clear from weeds. 

DraGcon-/hell, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by peo- 
ple, curious inſhells, to a ſpecies of concamerated patella 
or limpet. This has a top very much bent, and is of an 
aſh-colour on the outſide, but ot an elegant and bright 
fleſh-colour within. This has been found ſticking on the 
back of a tortoiſe, as the common limpets do on the fides 
of rocks; and ſome have been found affixed to large ſhells 
of the pinna marina, brought from the Eaſt Indies at dif- 

' ferent times. | 

Dr aGon, Sea, See DRAco Marinus. 

DRAGON, ſnap. See SNAP Dragon. 

DraGons, Dracontium, in Botany, a genus of the gynan- 
dria polyandria claſs. Its charaCters are theſe : it hath a 
cloſe cylindrical ſpadix, and a boat-ſhaped ſheath ; the 
flowers have no empalement, but have five oval concave 
petals. They bave an oval germen which afterwards be- 
comes a roundiſh berry, including ſeveral ſeeds. There 
are hve ſpecies. 

All the ſpecies are propagated by parting their knobby 
roots, which when they have ſtood undiſturbed for three 
years, will afford a great number of off-fets. Theſe are 
to be taken off and planted in autumn, ſoon after the 
green leaves decay; for if they are removed aſter they 
have taken freſh root, and began to thoot, they ſeldom 
produce flowers the ſucceeding ſummer ;. or if they do, 
they are very weak; they will thrive in almoſt any foil 
and ſituation. 
Dragons are accounted a. good alexipharmic, and uſeful in 
malignant contagious diltempers, and peſtilential fevers ; 
and, as the vulgar phraſe is, to drive any thing from the 
heart. Wherefore it is given in medicines to drive out 
the ſmall-pox and meaſles, and to cauſe ſweat. Miller's 
Bot. Off. 
They have much the ſame medica] virtues with che 
Ak U u, Or WAKE-+-robin. | 
DRaGoN-tree.. See PALM-tree. 


DRAGON, wild, and wert. See SOUTHERNW 00D, and 
MucworrT. | 


| 


the DRACUNCULUS, 5 | —— 
DRAGONNEE, in Heraldry. A lien dragonnee, is where 
the upper half reſembles a lian; the other half going off 
like the hind: part of a dragon. | | 
The like may be ſaid of any other beaſt as well as the lion. 
DRAGOON, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall kind of 
CARRIER-pzgeon, called ks tabellariaminima by Moore. 
It is a baſtard-breed between the two ſpecies of pigeons 
called the hor/eman and the tumbler. They are very good 
breeders, and as they are lighter than the horſeman, they 
are ſuppoſed more expeditious in flight for a few miles, 
but the horſeman outdves them at greater lengths. One 
of theſe pigeons flew from St. Edmundſbury to London, 
2 a diſtance of ſeventy - two miles, in two hours and 
a half. | . | 
DR AGOONS, in Har, an order of ſoldiery, who march 
on horſeback, and fight on foot, though ſometimes, too, 
on horſeback, | | Y 
Menage derives the word dragion from the Latin draco- 
* narius, which in Vegetius is uſed to ſignify ſoldier. But 
it is more probably derived from the German tragen, or 
draghen, which ſignfties to carry; as being infantry car- 
ried on horſeback. vr | 
They are divided into brigades, and each regiment into 
troops. They encamp generally on the wings of an 
army, and ſometimes they cover the general's quarters. 


1681, and called the regiment of dragoons of North Bri. 
tain, In battle, or attacks, they generally fight ſword in 
hand after the firſt fire, In the French army they are ſaid 
to ride without boots, | 
Their arms are, a ſword, firelock, and bayonet. In the 
French ſervice, when the dragoons march on foot, their 
officers bear the pike, and the ſetjeants the halbert ; nei- 
ther of which are uſed in the Engliſh ſervice. 
DRAGS, in the S-a-Language, is uſed for whatever hangs 
over the ſhip in the ſea, as ſhirts, coats, or the like; and 
boats when towed, or whatever elſe that, after this man- 
ner, may hinder the ſhip's way when ſhe fails. 
DRAIN, or Dre1N, in the Military Art, a trench made to 
draw the water out of a moat, which is afterwards filled 
with hurdles and earth, or with faſcines, or bundles of 
ruſhes and planks, to facilitate the paſſage over the mud. 
See TRENCHES. 
DRAINS, a name given in the fen-countries to certain 
large cuts, or ditches, of twenty, thirty, nay ſometimes 
forty feet wide, carried through the marſhy ground to 
ſome river, or other place capable of diſcharging the 
water they carry out of the fen-lands. Moſt of theſe 
drains are made in our fen-countries by a body of men 
called the undertakers, whoſe reward is one third of the 
ground they drain. They alſo ere fluices at a great ex- 
32 often not leſs than two thouſand pounds each. 
et theſe, with all the care they employ in erecting them, 
are ſubject to be blown up by the vaſt weight of water 
that lies upon them when the lands are overſſown. Some 
of theſe ſluices have two or more pair of doors, of ſix, 
eight, or ten feet high, which ſhut when the water in 
the river is higher than in the drains, by the weight and 
force of it; and ſo & centra, throw out a body of eight 
feet ſquare of water for about ſix or ſeven hours during 
the ebb. The real uſe of theſe drains is very evident 
from the preſent ſtate of the land where they are cut, 
and that of it before. In Camden's time all this was 
bog, and now it is all firm land. The country about 
Crowland was in that author's time ſo ſoft, that it was 
not paſſable by carriages ; and thus grew a witticiſm upon 
it, that all the carts that entered this town were caſed on 
the wheels with filver ; but this is now ſo firm ground, 
that carriages of any kind paſs over it. The duck-ponds 
uſed to be called the fen corn-fields, and they now arc 
ſuch in reality, their bottoms being dry, and producing 
oats, and rape- ſeed, or cole- ſeed, with great increalc. 
Phil. Tranſ. N* 223. 
Drains ate alſo more generally uſed to carry off the ſu- 
perfluous moiſture from wet and marſhy lands. For this 
purpoſe a deep drain muſt be cut in the loweſt part, ſo 
as to reach the bed, whether of gravel or ſand, through 
which the water flows; and ſmaller drains ſhould be 
made from this ditch to thoſe places which appear to be 
the heads of ſprings; and theſe ſhould be left open for 
ſome time, till the quantity of moiſture abates ; they 
ſhould then be filled up about Michaelmas with ſtones, 
and over theſe heath, broom. or ſtraw, or with faggots 
made of the branches of trees. A foot depth of mould 
over the drain will be ſufficient in paſture-ground ; and 
at leaſt a foot and a half in ploughed lands. But if the 
quantity of water to be diſcharged is conſiderable, the 
main drain ſhould either be left open, or made very deep 
and wide, and filled with ſtones. See Bos. 
It may be neceſſary, in many caſes, and has proved very 
uſcful, to flag the bottom, and to line the fides of the 
drains with tiles, brick, or ſtone, to keep the earth from 
falling in, and to preſerve a free paſlage for the water. 
The clay which is dug out of theſe drains may be con- 
verted, either by burning, or laying up in heaps with 
quicklime, into an excellent manure, either {or corn or 
graſs land, where it is moſt wanted. | | 
When the ground in which the ſprings are, lies on a 
gentle declivity, Mr. Tull adviſes to plough it in an ho- 
rizontal direction, by which means cach furrow carries 
off the water, which would otherwiſe fink into the next 
ridge. See FEN. 
DRAINING Plough. See PLOUGH. 
DRAM. See DRAcnm. 
DRAus. See CORDIALS. 
DRAMA, in Poetry, a piece, or poem, compoſed for the 
ſtage. 
The word is Greek, Jana, which literally ſignifies ac- 
tion; becauſe in dramas, or dramatic poems, they act, or 
repreſent actions, as if they really paſſed. 
A drama, or as we popularly call it, a play, is a compo- 
ſition either in proſe or verſe, conſiſting, not in the ſim- 
ple ' recitation, but in the actual repreſentation of an 
action. | 
Our dramas are, TRAGEDIEsS, COMEDIES, OPERAS, and 
FARCES, 
Some critics take the book of Canticles for a drama, or 
dramatic poem; others maintain the ſame of the book of 


The firit regiment of dragosns raiſed/in England, was in 
Vor. II. No 102. | 


Job, Some ſcrupulous authors would reſtrain drama to 
2R ſerious 
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ferious pieces, as tragedies 3 but with reſpett to the ety- 
mology, a comedy is as much a drama, as a tragedy. 
'The primary parts of the drama, as divided by the an- 
cients, are the protaſii, epitaſis, cataflaſrs, and cataſtrophe. 
be ſecondary parts are, the as and ſcenes. The acceſ- 
ſary parts are, the argument, or ſummary, the prologue, 
chorus, mimus, ſatura, and atellana. Laſtly the epilague, 
which pointed out the uſe of the piece, or conveyed ſome 
bother notice to the audience in the poet's name. 

DRAMATIC, in Poetry, is an epithet given to pieces 
written for the ſtage. 

For the laws of dramatic poetry, ſee UxiTy, Acriox, 
CHARACTER, FABLE, &c. 

Stylo DRAMATICO. See STYLE. 

DRANK, a name given by our farmers to the great wild 
oats» Theſe are often very troubleſome to the ploughed 
lands, eſpecially aſter wet ſeaſons and much froſt, Many 
to deſtroy this weed ſow the land with black oats, which 
being ripe much ſooner than the ſeeds of this plant, are 
cut down before it can ſow itſelf for another year; eſpe- 
cially if they are cut a little the earlier, which will 
do them no ham, if they be ſuffered to lie a while upon 
the ground afterwards, for the grain to ſwell before they 
are carried in. But, in general, when ploughed lands be- 
gin torun to theſe weeds and thiſtles, it is a token to the 
farmer that it is time to fallow them, or elſe to ſow them 
with hay-ſeed, and make paſtures of them. The ſow- 
ing beans upon a land ſubject to theſe weeds is alſo a 
good method, becauſe the farmer may ſend in his ſheep 
when they are about three inches high, which will eat 
up the drank, and all the other weeds, and will not hurt 
the beans. 'The general method is to put twenty ſheep 
to an acre z but they mult be put in only in dry weather, 

and not left too long. 

DRAPERY, in Painting and Sculpture, the repreſentation 

of the garments, or clothing of human figures. 

The word is French, draperie, formed from drap, cloth. 
In the general ſenſe, drapery includes not only the gar- 
ments, bur alſo the tapeſtry, linens, and moſt other things 
that are not carnations, nor landſcapes. 
The art of drapery conliſts chiefly in three points, viz, the 
ordering of the folds or plaits; the different quality of the 
ituffs ; and the variety of their colours. 
As to the folds, they ſhould be ſo managed, that you 
may eaſily perceive what it is that they cover, and diſtin- 
guiſh it from any thing elſe. For inſtance, that you ſce 
it is an arm that is under the drapery, and not a leg, &c. 
The folds, again, muſt be large, as breaking and divid- 
ing the fight the leſs. There ſhould likewiſe be a con- 
traſt, between them, otherwiſe the drapery will appear 
ſtift. 
The quality of the ſtuffs ſhould likewiſe be well conſi- 
dered ; ſome make their folds abrupt, and harſn; and 
others more ſoft and eaſy. The ſurface of ſeme, again, 
has a luſtre ; others are dull; ſome are fine, and tranſ- 
parent; others ſtrong, and ſolid. | 
The variety of colours, when well managed, makes the 
great beauty of a painting; all being not equally amica- 
ble, and friendly, with reſpect to each other; and ſome 
are never to be placed near certain others. 
M. de Piles gives abundance of good obſervations relat- 
ing to drapery. Their firſt effect, be obſerves, and that 
which the painter ought to have principally in view, is, 
that they expreſs the thing they are ſuppoſed to cover; 
and they muſt never be made to adhere, and ſtick to the 
parts of the body; a great lightneſs, and motion of the 
drapeiy, are only proper for figures in great agitation, or 
expoſed to the wind, The nudities of the figures ſhould 
always be deſigned, before the painter proceed to the 
drapcries. Pitian, Paul Veroneſe, and Vandyke, excell- 
ed in draperies. 

DRASTIC, from dae, { af, a ſtrong and powerful me- 
dicine; more particularly, a L that works with 
ſpeed and vigour 3 as jalap, ſcammony, and the other 
tronget cathartics. 

DRAUGIIT, in Medicine. See PoTlon, 

DKAUGHT, in Trade, is an allowance made in the weight 
of commodities ; the fame as CLOUGH. 

DzAUGHT, is alſo uſed ſometimes for a bill of exchange, 
and commonly for.an order for the payment of any ſum of 
money, due, &c. Then the perſon who gives the order is 
ſaid to draw upon the other. 

DRAUGHT, in Painting, &c. See DESIGN. 

DRAUGHT, or, as it is pronounced, DRAFT, in Architec- 
ture, the figure of an intended building deſcribed on pa- 
per ; wherein are laid down, by ſcale and compaſs, the 
{ſeveral divitions and partitions of the apartments, rooms, 
doors, paſſages, couvenicuces, &c, in their due pro- 
POTUON, 
it is uſual, and even exceedingly convenient, before a 
building is begun co be raiſed, to have draughts of the 
ichnograply, or ground-plot of each floor, or flory ; as 
alto of the form and tathion of each front, with the 

| r 


DRraw-net, a kind of net for taking t 
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windows, doots, ornaments, &c. in an orthographyy or 
upright. 

Sometimes the ſeveral fronts, &c. are taken, and te pre- 
ſented in the ſame draught, to ſhew the effect of the wo 
building : this is called a ſeenography, or prr/petlide. Sec 
SCENOGRAPHY. 

DzxavcnT, redution of as See REDUCTION, and PRN- 
TAGRAPH, . 

DrAauGnT-compaſſes, thoſe provided with ſeveral moveable 
points, to draw fine draughts in architeCture, &c. See 
COMPASS, 

D&RAuGH T-hooks, are large hooks of iron fixed on the cheeks 
of a cannon- carriage, two on each fide, one near the 
trunnion-hole, and the other at the train, and are called 
the ſore and hind draught-hooks. Large guns have draught- 
hooks near the middle tranſom, to which are fixed the 
chains, which ſerve to eaſe the ſhafts of the limbers on a 
march. The fore and hind-hooks are uſed for drawing a 
gun backwards or forwards by men with ſtrong ropes, 
called draught, or drag-ropes, fixed to theſe hooks. 

DravGHT-horſe, See HORSE. 

DRAW. A ſhip is ſaid to draw ſo much water, according 
to the number of feet ſhe ſinks into it. 

Thus, if fifteen feet from the bottom of her be under wa- 
ter, or if ſhe fink into the water fifteen feet perpendicu- 
larly, ſhe is ſaid to draw fifteen feet water ; and accord- 
ing as ſhe draws more, or leſs, ſhe is ſaid to be of more, 
or leſs draught ; and that this may be more readily known, 
the feet are marked on the ſtern aud ſtern-poſt regular- 
ly from the keel upwards. DRAwixG denotes alto the 

ate of the ſail, when it is inflated with the wind, fo as 
to advance the veſſel in her courſe. 

Draw, in the Foreft Law. See DoG-drow. 

DRA w-back, in Commerce, a rebate, or diſcount, upon the 
1 of commodities, purchaſed on certain conditions. 

ce REBATE, and Discount. 
Draw-back is more particularly uſed to denote certain du- 
ties, either of the cuſtoms or of exciſe, that are allowed 
upon the exportation of ſome of our own manufactures, 
or upon certain foreign commodities that have paid a du- 
ty at importation. | 

he oaths of the merchants importing or exporting are 
required, to obtain the draw-back of foreign goods, af- 
firming the truth of the officer's certificate of the entry, 
and the due payment of the duties; and theſe may be 
made by the agent or huſband of any corporation or com- 
pany, or by the known ſervant of any merchant, uſually 
employed in making his entries, and paying his cuſtoms. 
2 and 3 Ann. cap. 9. With refpect to foreign goods en- 
tered outwards, if leſs in quantity. or value be fraudu- 
leatly ſhipped out than is expteſſed in the exporter's cer- 
tificate, the goods therein mentioned, or their value, are 
forfeited, and no draw-back is to be allowed for the ſame. 
Foreign goods exported by certificate, in order to obtain 
the draw-back, not ſhipped or exported, or re-landed in 
Great-Britain, unleſs in caſe of diſtreſs, to ſave them 
from periſhing, which muſt be immediately ſignified to 
the ofhcers of the cuſtoms, are to loſe the benefit of the 
draw-back, and are forfeited, or their value, with the 
veſſels, horſes, carriages, &c. employed in the reland- 
ing of them ; and the perſons concerned in re-landing 
them, or by whoſe privity they are re-landed, or into 
whoſe hands they ſhould knowingly come, are to forfeit 
double the amount of the draw-back. 13 and 14 Car. II. 
cap. 11. 8 Ann. cap. 13. This is to be paid for within 
hve years after the offence. And the ſeizure of the 
horſes, & c. may be adjuſted by two or more juſtices of the 
peace. 6 Geo, I. cap. 21. 8 Geo. I. cap. 18. and 
11 Geo. I. cap. 29. Officers of the cuſtoms conniving 
at, or aſſiſting in any ſraud relative to certificate goods, 
beſides other penalties, are to forfeit their office, and to 
ſuffer ſix months impriſonment, without bail or main- 
prize; as are alſo maſters or perſons belonging to the 
ſhips employed in this buſineſs. 8 Ann. cap. 13. Bonds 
given for the exportation of certificate goods to Iceland 
mult not be delivered up, nor draw-back allowed for ary 
goods, till a certificate under the hands and ſeals of the 
comptroller, or collector, &. of the cuſtoms of ſome 
port in Ireland be produced, teſtifying the landing, 
which certificate muſt be produced in fix months from the 
date of the bond. 8 Ann. cap. 13. 5 Geo. I. cap. 11. 
9 Geo. I. cap. 8. 2 Geo, II. cap. 28. See Cus Toms, 
DEBENTURES, DUTIES, &c. 


Draw -bridge, a bridge made after the manner of a floor, to 


be drawn up, or let down, as occaſion ſerves, before the 
gate of a town or caſtle. See BRTDUOE. 


Da a wegeer, in Huſbandry, any kind of harneſs for draw- 


ing a waggon or other carriage. 
larger ſort of wild 
fowl, which ought to be made of the beſt packthread, 
with wide meſhes : they ſhould be about two fathoms 
deep, and fix long, verged on each ſide with a very 
ſtrong cord, and ſtretched at each end on long poles. 


Iz 


k ſhonld be ſpread ſmooth and flat upon the ground, and 

{trewed over with ſedge, graſs, or the like, to hide it 

trom the fow! 3 and the ſportſman is to place himſelf in 

ſome ſhelter of graſs, fern, or ſome ſuch thing. 

DRAWER of a bill of exchange, &. the perſon who draws 
the bill upon his correſpondent, Sce BILL, and Ex- 
CHANGE. | | 

DRAWING a ca, among Bowlers. See BOWLING. 

Drawing medicines, or Da AWERS. Sec EPiSPASTIC, 
and RIFENERS. ; 

DRAWING, teeth. See 'To0TH-drawing. : 

DRAwitnG of geld, or ſilver, is the paſling of it through a 
number of holes in an iron, each leſs than another, to 
bring it into a wire. See WiRE-drawing, and DvcTt- 
tro. ; 

DRAW ING of a bill of exchange, is the writing, ſigning, and 
giving it co the perſon, who has already paid the value 
or content thereof, to receive it in another place. 

A perſon ſhould never draw a bill of exchange, unleſs he 
be well aſſured it will be accepted, and paid. See BILL 
of Excbange. 

DAN, in Painting, &c. See DESIGNING, 
TER-DRAWING, 

Daawixd, among Hunters, is, when they beat the buſhes 
after a fox. 

DrxAwinG amiſs is, when the hounds, or beagles bit the 
cent of their chace the contrary way, fo as to purſue it 
up the wind, when they ſhould have done it down the 
wind. N 

DKAWING on the flot is, when the hounds touch the ſcent, 
and draw on, till they rouſe, or put up the chace. 

DRAwING, fine. See FinNE-Drawings 5 

DRAY, a name given by ſportſmen to ſquirrel neſts, built 
on the tops of trees. See DQUIRREL» : 

DxAv is alſo a cart uſed by brewers to carry beer on; like- 
wiſe a {ledge without wheels, 

DK A Y-plough. See PLOUGH. 

DREAMS. According to Wolfius every dream takes 1ts 
riſe from ſome ſentation, and is continued by the ſuc- 
ceſſion of phantaims in the mind. His reaſons are, that 
when we dream we imagine ſomething, or the mind pro- 
duces phantaſms; but no phantaſm'can ariſe in the mind 
without a previous ſenſation : hence neither can a dream 
ariſe without ſome previous ſenſation. He obſerves far- 
ther, that though it be certain à priori, trom the nature 
of the imagination, that dreams muſt begin by ſome ſen- 
ſation, yet that it is not eaſy to confirm this by expe- 
rience ; it being often difficult to diſtinguiſh thoſe flight 
ſenlations, which give riſe to dreams, trom phantatms, 
or objects of imagination. Yet this is not impoſſible in 
ſome caſes, as when the weak ſenſation ſufficient to give 
riſe to a dream gradually becomes ſtronger, ſo as to put 
anend to it, as it often happens in uncaſy and painful 
ſenſations. Wolf. Pſychol, Empir. $ 123. 

"The ſeries of phantaſms, or objects of imagination, which 
conſtitute a dream, ſeem to be ſufficiently accounted for 
from the law of. imagination, or of aſſociation; though 
it may be extremely difficult to aſſign the cauſe of every 
minute difference, not only in different ſubjects, but in 
the ſame, at different times, and in different circum- 
itances. We have an eſſay on this ſubject by M. For- 
mey, in the Mem. de VAcad. de Berlin, tom. ii. p. 310+ 
He expreſly adopts Wolfius's propoſition above mentioned, 
that every dream begins with a ſenſation, aud is continued 
by a ſeries of acts ot imagination, or of phantaſms ; and 
that the cauſe of this ſeries is to be found in the law ot 
the imagination. Si naturale ſomnium eſt, initium capere 
debet per legem ſenſationis, & continaari per legem imagina- 
tionis. Hence he concludes thoſe dreams to be ſuperna- 
tural, which either do not begin by ſenſation, or are not 
continued by the law of the imagination. 

This opinion is as ancient as Ariſtotle, who expreſly aſ- 
ſerted, that a dream is only the Pavraoyuay or appearance 
of things, ariſing from the previous motions excited in 
the brain, and remaining after the objects are removed. 


and CounN- 


ent dreams to different diſtempers of the body, and whim- 
tically enough oblerves, that lying cold breedeth dreams 
ot fear, and raifeth the thought and image of ſome fear- 
kul object. Thus he accounts for that which was in re- 
ality the waking viſion of Brutus, which addreſſed him 
the night before the battle of Philippi. I am, Brutus, 
** thine ewl genius; but thou ſhalt ſee me again near 
Philippi.“ And Mr. Locke, though he does not ex- 
prefly declare how dreams are excited during fleep, ſeems 
to alcribe the perfection of rational thinking to the body; 
and traces their origin to previous ſenſations, when he 
(lays, © The dreams of ſleeping men are all made up of 
the waking man's ideas, though for the molt part 
** oddly put together.” He urges the incoherence, fri- 
- volouſneſs, and abſurdity, of many of our dreams, as well 
23 the ſuppoſed fact that ſome fleep without dreaming, 


Hobbes has adopted this hypotheſis : he aſcribes differ- 


as objections to the notion that men think always: to 
which it has been replied, that dreams may be entirely; 
imperfectly, or not at all remembered, according to the 
various degrees in which the nerves are impteſſed by tl 
motion given to the animal ſpirits in ſleep. Arilt, de 
Inſomn. cap. 3. Hobb. Lev. cap. 2. & cap. 45. Locke, 
Eff. book ii. ch: i. $ 10, c. Watt's Eff. 5 z. p. 126, Kc. 
Dr. Hartley explains all the phenomena of the imagina- 
tion by his theory of vibrations and aſſociations. Dreams, 
he ſays, are nothing but the imaginations or reveries of 
ſleeping men, and they are deducible from three cauſes, 
viz. the impreſſions and ideas lately received, and parti- 
cuiarly thoſe of the preceding day, the ſtate of the body, 
and particularly of the ſtomach and brain, and aſſocid- 
tion. Obſ. on Man, vol. i. 6 F. p. 383, &c. 
Democritus and Lucretius account for dreams, 
poling that ſpecttes and /imulacra of corporeal 
conſtantly emitted from them, and floating up and down 
in the air, come and aſſault the ſoul in fleep. Lueret. 
De Rer. Nat. lib. iv. 
Thoſe who bave maintained the eſſential difference be- 
tween foul and body have ſolved the common pheno- 
mena of dreams by the union of theſe two ſubſtances, 
and the neceſſary connection ariſing thence between ideas 
in the mind, and certain motions in the body, or in thoſe 
parts more immediately united to the ſoul ; whillt others, 
who have denied the exiſtence of matter, account ſor 
them in the ſame manner as for our other ideas, which 
may not be improperly called wating dreams. 
A learned author has not long face afſertetl, that our 
dreams are prompted by ſeparate immaterial beings; an 
opinion which was advanced long ago by the heathen, 
and maintained very generally, and applied to a ſpecies 
of DIVINATION. He contends, that the phantaſm, or 
what is properly called the viſion, is not the work of the 
ſoul itſelf, and that it cannot be the effect of mechanical 
cauſes z and therefore aſeribes it to ſeparate ſpirits, hav- 
ing acceſs to our minds, and furniſhing us with ideas 
while we ſleep. See Mr. Baxter's Eſſay on the Phen. of 
Dreaming, in his enquiry into the Nature of the human 
Soul, vol. ii. 3d edit. 1745. 
The phyſicians who have accurately examined the ſtate 
of their patients in every particular circumſtance, have 
not omitted, at times, to enquire into their dreams, in 
thoſe hours of ſleep which their ill ſtate allows them, and 
2 from experience, partly from reaſon and analogy, 
ave found, that there are many preſages of diſcaſes to 
come, and many indications of ſuch as are preſent, but 
unperceived, at leaſt not ſeen in their full extent, to be 
had from what the ſenſes ſuffer in dreams. Indeed, if 
dreams are different from what might be expected from 
the buſineſs of the day, or the turn of thought before, 
they may always be looked upon as figns of a more or 
leſs diltempered ſtate of the body; and the true condi- 
tion of that ſtate may often be better learned from them, 
than from any other means. What has been obferved 
by phyſicians in regard to the prognoſtics from dreams, 
may be ſummed up in the following manner ; to dream 
of fire, indicates a redundance of yellow bile ; to dream 
of fogs or ſmoke, indicates a predominancy of black 
bile ; to dream of ſeeing a fall of rain or ſnow, or a great 
quantity of ice, ſhews that there is a redundance of 
phlegm in the body; he who fancies himſelf among 
{tinks may be aſſured, that he harbours ſome putrid mat- 
ter in his body; to have red things preſented before 
you in ſleep, denotes a redundance of blood; if the pa- 
tient dreams of ſceing the fun, moon, and ſtars, hurry 
on with prodigious ſwiftneſs, it indicates an approaching 
delirium ; to dream of a turbid ſea, indicates diforders ot 
the belly; and to dream of ſeeing the carth overflowed 

with water, or of being immerged in a pond or river, in- 
dicates a redundance watery humours in the body ; to 
dream of ſeeing the earth burnt or parched up, is a ſign 
of great heat and dryneſs; the appearance of monlters 
and frightſul enemies, indicates deliriums in diſeaſes ; 
and to dream often of being thrown down from ſome 
very high place, threatens an approaching vertigo, oc 
ſome other diſorder of the head, as an epilepſy, apo— 
plexy, or the like. Theſe and a great many others «re 
the obſervations of Hippocrates on the dreams of his pa- 
tients. From thoſe, and from other farther alfliitances, 
Lomnius has carried the ſubject to a very great length, 
and given many rules of judging from them. Lomua 
Med. Obſ. But quzre, how true? 

DREDGE, or Dxx6, a term uſed by the farmers for oats 
and barley mingled together. 


by ſup- 
things, 


DREDGERS, a term uſed in the admiralty courts for the 


fiſhers for oyſters. See ſtat. 2 Geo. 11. cap. 9. 


DREGS foil, a name given by the people who trade in 


oil, to that coarſe and thick part of it, which ſubſides to 
the bottom of the veſſels in which great quantines of it 
are kept. This is not fit for the common uſes of the clear 

| oil 
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oil at the top, but there are ſeveral purpoſes to which it 


ſerves very well. Great quantities of theſe lees or dregs 


of common oil are uſed by the ſoap-boilers, principally | 


in making the common ſoft ſoap. The leather-dreſſers 
alſo uſe it in conſiderable quantities to ſoften the hides 
they are employed to prepare for the ſeveral artificers 
who uſe them. Some of theſe dregs are alſo uſed in the 
making of flambeaux, which inſtead of being made of 
yellow wax as pretended, are uſually compoſed of pitch, 
roſin, and this oil, mixed in ſuch a proportion as to make 


a maſs of a proper hardneſs and conſiſtence. People | 


who uſe preſſes, and other works in which there are 
many ſcrews, ſometimes buy this to greaſe their ſcrews, 
inſtead of ſoap or ſuct. "Theſe are the uſes mentioned 
by Savaty; but beſide theſe we have in England another 


manufacture which conſumes a greater quantity than 


all theſe put together. This is the making of ſpermaceti; 
ſome perſons among us have found the art of making 
this out of the fæces of oil, and will give an oilman at 
any time as much clear oil in exchange of theſe dregs, as 
they are in quantity, All the other uſes of theſe dregs 
leave the trader at a great loſs; and as Savary obſerves, 


the more feces the oil contains, the greater is the loſs to 


the buyer; but with us, this is rendered equal, and 
there is no loſs in it. 

All forts of oil produce more or leſs fæœces and dregs, but 
of all others, the whale-oil is obſerved to produce the 
largeſt quantity, and the nut oil the leaſt. 

DREIT DREIT, in our 0% //riters, fignifies a double 
right, that is, jus poſ/eſionts & jus dominii. Bracton, lib. 
iv. cap. 27. and lib. iv. tract. 4. cap. 4. and lib. v. tract. 3. 
cap. 5. Coke on Liitl, fol. 266. 

DRENCH, among Farriers, a phyſical draught, or portion, 
given a horſe, by way of purge. 

DRENCHES, or DzxtxGEs, DrEnG1, or THRENG1, in 
our Old Cuſtoms, a term, about which the lawyers and 
antiquaries are a little divided. See T HRENGUS. 
Drenges, ſays an ancient manuſcript, were tenentes in ca- 
pite according to Spelman, they were e genere vaſallo- 
rum non ignobilium, cum ſinguli qui in dome day nominantur 
fengula poſſiderent maneria - ſuch as, at the coming in of 
the Conqueror, being put out of their eſtates, were af- 
terward upon complaint, reſtored thereto z becauſe, 
they, being before owners thereof, were neither in 
auxilio, nor conſilio, againſt him. 


DRENGAGE, D&RENGAGIUM, vel ſervitium drengagii, in 


our O. Writers, the tenure by which the drenches held 
their lands; concerning which, ſee Term. Trin. 21 Ed. 
HI. Ebor. and Northum. Rot. 191. Notandum /i, eos 
emnes eorumve anteceſſores, qui e drengorum claſſe erant, vel 
per drengagium tenuere, ſud incoluiſſ patrimonia ante ad- 
ventum Normanorum. Spelm. Gloſſ. Du-Cange, Gloſl. 
Lat. in voc. Drenches. 

DREPANON, Agy7avey, among the Greeks, an engine cf 
iron crooked like a ſickle, and fixed to the top of a long 
pole. It was uſed in cutting aſunder the cords of the | 
ſail-yards, in order to diſable the ſhip by letting fall the 


fails, and was otherwiſe called dorydrepranon. Potter's | 


Archzol. tom. ii. p. 141. 


DRESSING of hemp and flax. See HEMP and FLAx. 


' DRESSING of hops. See Hos. 


DRESSING of meats, the preparing of them for food, by 
means of culinary fire. 
The delign of dreſſing is, to looſen the texture of the 
fleſh, and diſpoſe it for diſſolution, and digeſtion in the 
ſtomach. Fleſh not being a proper food without dreſſing, | 
is alleged as an argument, that man was not intended by 
nature for a carnivorous, or fleſh-eating animal. 
The uſual operations are, roaſting, bozling, and /terving. 
In roaſting, it is obſerved, meat will bear a much greater 
and longer heat than either in bozling, or ſlewing; and in 
boiling greater and longer than in ſewing, The reaſon is, 
that ra/ting being performed in the open air, as the parts 
begin externally to warm, they extend and dilate, and fo 
gradually let out part of the rarefied included air, b 
which means the internal ſuccuſſions, on which the di 
ſolution depends, are much weakened, and abated ; boil- 
ing being performed in water, the preſſure is greater, 
and conſequently, the ſuccuſſions to liſt up the weight 
are proportionably ſtrong; by which means the coction 
is haſtened, and even in this way there are great differ- 
ences ; for the greater the weight of water, the ſooner is 
the buſineſs done. 
in /tewing, though the heat be much leſs than what is 
employed in the other ways, the operation is much more 
quick, becauſe performed in a cloſe veſſel, and full; by | 
which means the ſuccuſſions are more often repeated, and 
more ſtrongly reverberated. Hence the force of Papin's 
DIGES'TOR z and hence an illuſtration of the operation of 
DIGESTION, | 


Boiling, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, draws more of the rank, | 


llrong juices from meat, and leavesit leſs nutritive, more 


DRI 


| - diluted, lighter, and eaſier of digeſtion : roaſting, on the 
other hand, leaves it fuller of the ſtrong, nutritive juices, 
hard to digeſt, and needing more dilution. Strong, 
grown, and adult animal food, therefore, ſhould be 
boiled, and the younger and tenderer roaſted, 
DRESSING of ore. See BuDDLE, and ORE. 


Dress1NG, in Surgery, denotes the treatment of a wound 


or any diſordered part. 'The apparatus for this purpoſe 
conſiſts of doſſils, tents, plaſters, compreſſes, bandages, 
bands, ligatures, &c. | 

DrEs81NG a ſhip, is the act of ornamenting a ſhip with a 
variety of colours, as enſigns, flags, pendants, & c. diſ- 
played from different parts of her maſls and rigging, on 
a day of feſtivity. 

DRIE, or DRY. See DRx. 

DRIFT, in Mining, a paſſage cut out under the earth be- 
twixt ſhaft and ſhaft, or turn and turn, or a pailage or 
way wrought under the earth.to the end of a mecr of 
ground, or part of a meer, 

DR1FT of the forefl, an exact view, or examination of what 
cattle are in the foreſt ; that it may be known whether it 
be overcharged, or not, and whoſe the beaſts are; and 
whether they are commonable beaſts, or not. See Fo- 
REST, and COMMON. 

Dr1FT, in Navigation, denotes the angle which the line of 
a ſhip's motion makes with the neareſt meridian, when 
ſhe drives with her ſide to the wind and waves, and is 
not governed by the power of the helm ; and alſo the 
diſtance which the ſhip drives on that line, ſo called only 
in a ſtorm, 

DR1FT-/ail, in a Ship, a ſail uſed under water; veered out 
right a-head, by ſheets, as other fails are : its uſe being 
to keep the ſhip's head right upon the ſea, in a ſtorm ; 
and to hinder a ſhip's driving too faſt in a current; with 
which view it is generally uſed by filhermen, eſpecially 
in the North ſea. 

DRILL, in Mechanics, a ſmall inſtrument for making ſuch 
holes as punches will not conveniently ſerve for. Drills 


are of various ſizes, and are chiefly uſed by ſmiths and 


turners. 

It is a very well known fact, that a drill made of iron has 

frequently not only a polarity, but ſo ſtrong an attractive 

virtue of the magnetic kind, that it will ſuſpend a com- 

mon needle from its point. It is uſually ſuppoſed that a 

drill acquires this polarity by boring iron. But it is not 

only by boring of iron, that this power is obtained, but 
in the very making. As ſoon as one of them is finiſhed 
and hardened, its point becomes a north pole before it 
has ever been worked either in iron or any other mate- 
rials, ſo that of the great numbers of theſe inſtruments 
found in a ſhop, endued with this power, it is to be ſup- 
poſed that more of them owe it to their original make, 
than to any after-uſe. All pieces of wrought iron which 
in ſhape reſemble drills, that is, which are of a long and 
ſlender form, will not only have this polarity, but they 
will change it on being placed for ſome time in an in- 
verted poſture, and that which was the oppoſite to the 
north pole, by ſtanding downwards will be the north 
pole. This has been an old obſervation, but on a fair 
experiment it does not prove to be true in all things 
without exception, though it be ſo in moſt particulars. 

The larger pieces of iron ſeem to be moſt eafily influ- 

enced in their polarity, by changing their poſition ; but 

the ſmall ones will ſometimes be found to have fixed 
pron which no n—_ of poſture will alter. Phil. 
ranſ. Nꝰ 246. See Macner. 

DRiILIL, or D&1LL=boy, a name given to an inſtrument uſed 
in the new method of horſe - hoeing huſbandry for ſowing 
the land. See BRAOAD -c, and HUSBANDRY. 

The drill is the engine that plants the corn and other 
ſeeds in rows; it makes the channels and ſows the ſeeds 
in them, and covers them with earth when ſown, and 
all this at the ſame time, and with great expedition. The 
principal parts of the dr1// are the ſeed-box, the hopper, 
the plough, and its harrow. The ſeed-box is the chief 
of theſe; it meaſures or rather numbers out the ſeeds 
which it receives from the hopper, and is for this pur- 
poſe as an artificial hand, but it delivers out the feed 
much more equally than that can be done by a natural 
hand. The plough and hopper are drawn by a horſe, and 
by theſe the ground is opened, and the ſced is depoſited 


| in it; the harrow follows, and lightly rakes in the earth 


over them. When the ground is fine, and the ſecds 
ſmall, a hurdle with fome prickly buſhes faſtened to its 
under part will ſerve better than the harrow. The 
whole apparatus for this method of ſowing is deſcribed 


and illuſtrated with figures by Tull in his Horſe- hoc ing 
Huſbandry. See Drill PLO UG. 
Dall rate, in Huſbandry. See Drill. RAK x. 
DRILLING is popularly uſed for exerciſing ſoldiers. 
The word is derived from the French drille, which ſig- 


nifies a 7aw ſoldiers 
| DRINK, 
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DRINK, a part of our ordinary nouriſhment, in a liquid 
form, ſerving to dilute, and moiſten the dry meat. 

The drinks, in different countries, are different. Thoſe 
uſed among us, are water, malt-liquors, wine, cyder, 
punch, brandy, tea, &c. See each under its proper ar- 
ticle, CYDER, &c. | 

The malt-drink brewed in England, in one year, Cham- 
berlayne aſſures us, amounts to very near two millions 
of barrels, ſtrong and ſmall. 

The firſt drinks of mankind were certainly water and 
milk ; but luxury ſoon introduced the art of preparing 
intoxicating and inebriating drinks out of vegetables. The 
vine gave the firſt of theſe liquors; after this, wheat, 
barley, millet, oats, riſe, apples, pears, and pomegra- 
nates ; and after theſe the juices drained from the pine, 
ſycamore, and maple, were brought to this uſe.; in lat- 
ter times, roots, berries, and the pith of the ſugar-cane, 
have been employed for the ſame purpoſes. Honey alſo 
is at preſent in ſome repute but before the uſe of the 
other things here mentioned, the vinous liquor made of 
honey and water was in the very higheſt eſtimation. The 
bees were natural purveyors, and their ſtores were one 
of the firſt delicacies probably of the human race. It 
was very natural to attempt the meliorating ſo raw a 
drink as water, by an addition of this ſweet ſubſtance ; 
and ſuch a mixture needing only time for fermentation 
to become vinous, accident might ſoon lead to this diſ- 
covery. Mead therefore may naturally be ſuppoſed to 
have been one of the firſt ſtrong liquors in uſe in the 
world; and among the very oldeſt writers among the 
Greeks we find it named as a thing well known. Ho- 
mer, Heſiod, and Ariſtophanes, all give plain proofs of 
their having been acquainted with it, The people who 
have ſtudied the human frame to moſt purpole, all agree, 
that amongſt the ſtrong drinks, wine is the moſt perni- 
cious; and that good water, milk, beer, and cyder, are 
greatly preferable to it, none of them bringing on the 
variety of diſorders, to which immoderate wine-drinkers 
are ſubject, ſuch as decay of ſight, trembling of the 
limbs, & 

Water, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is the only ſimple fluid 
(for there are but three more in nature, mercury, light, 
and air, none of which is fit for human drim&) fitted for 
diluting, moiſtening, and cooling, the only ends of 
drink, appointed by nature; and happy had it been fo: 
the race of mankind, had other mixed, and artificial li- 
quors never been invented. Water alone is ſufficient, 
and effectual, for all the purpoſes of human wants in 
drink, Strong liquors were never deſigned for common 
uſe. They were formerly kept here in England, as other 
medicines are, in apothecaries ſhops, and preſcribed. by 
phyſicians, as they do diaſcordium, and Venice treacle, 
to refreſh the weary, ſtrengthen the weak, and raiſe the 
low-ſpirited. The effect of the ordinary uſe of wine 
and ſpirituous liquors, as natural cauſes will always pro- 
duce their effects, is to inflame the blood into gout, 
ſtone, and rheumatiſm, fevers, pleurifies, ſmall-pox &c. 
to dry up the juices, and ſcorch and ſhrivel the ſolids, 
"Thoſe whoſe appetite and digeſtion are good and entire, 
never want ſtrong liquors to ſupply them with ſpirits ; 
ſuch ſpirits are too volatile, and fugitive, for any ſolid or 
uſeful purpoſes of life. Two ounces of fleſh-meat, well 
digeſted, beget a greater ſtock of more durable and uſe- 
ful ſpirits, than ten times as much ſtrong liquors. 

All ſtrong liquors are as hard to digeſt, and requires as 
much labour of the concoctive powers, as ſtrong food it- 
ſelf. Water is the only univerſal diſſolvent, or men- 
ſtruum, and the moſt certain diluter of all bodies proper 
| for food. There are a great many ſpirituous liquors 
which not only will not diſſolve, but which will harden, 
and make more indigeſtible, certain parts, eſpecially the 
ſalts of bodies, wherein their active qualities, that is, 
thoſe which can do molt harm to human conſtitutions, 
conſiſt. And we have known perſons of tender conſti- 
tutions, who could neither eat, nor digeſt, upon dining 
wine, who, by drinking at meals common water, warmed, 
have recovered their appetites, and digeſtion, and have 
thriven, and grown plump. It is true, ſtrong liquors, 
by their heat, and ſtimulation on the organs of concoc- 
tion, by increaſing the velocity of the motion of the 
fluids, and thereby quickening the other animal func- 
tions, will carry off the load that lies upon the ſtomach, 
with more preſent chearfulneſs. But then, beſide the 
future damages of ſuch a quantity of wine to the ſto- 
mach, and the fluids, by its heat, and inflammation, the 
food is hurried into the habit unconneCted, and lays a 
foundation for a fever, a fit of the colic, or ſome chro- 
nical diſeaſe. Eſſay on Health, &c. p. 47, & ſeq. 
With reſpect to fermented liquors, which are commonly 
uſed, it may be obſerved, that thoſe which are too ſtrong 
hurt digeſtion, and are ſo far from ſtrengthening the 
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conſtant fever, which exbauſls the ſpirits, heats and in- 
flames the blood, diſpoſes to numberleſs diſeaſes, and 
occalions a premature old age. But fermented liquors 
may be too weak, as well as too ſtrbng: theſe muſt ei- 
ther be drank new, before the ſermentation is over, and 
in this caſe will generate air in the bowels, and occaſion 

atulencies; or they ſoon become ſtale, ſour the ſto- 
mach, and injure digeſtion. On this account all malt- 
liquors, cyders, &c. ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong, to keep 
till they are ripe, and then they ſhould be uſed ; and 
neither ſooner nor later. Liquors that are adulterated 
with a mixture of ingredients of the opiate kind, which 
are poiſonous in their quality, by thoſe who make them 
for ſale, hurt the nerves, relax arid weaken the ſtomach, 
and ſpoil its digeſtive powers. 

DRINK ING-g/ages. See GLASSES. | 

DR INK LEAN, in our Old Writers, a ſcot-ale or conttibu- 
tion of the tenants towards a potation, i. e. ale provided 
to entertain the lord or his ſteward. In ſome records it 
is written, potura drinklean. | 

DRIP, in Architeflure, See LARMIER. 

Dis are uſed alſo in building, for a kind of ſteps, on flat 

roofs, to walk upon. 

This way of bulding is much uſed in Italy; where the 

roof is not made quite flat, but a little raiſed in the mid- 

dle; with drips, or ſteps, lying a little inclining to the 

horizon. See Roor. 

DRIVE, in the Sea-Language, A ſhip is ſaid to drive, 
when an anchor being let fall, will not hold her faſt, 
but the ſails away with the tide, and wind. 

The beſt way to prevent this, is to veer out more cable ; 
for the more cable ſhe has, the ſurer and ſafer ſhe rides ; 
or elſe to let fall more anchors. 

Alſo, when a ſhip ia a-hull, or a-try, they ſay, ſhe drives 
to leeward, or in with the ſhore, according to the way 
ſhe makes, 

D&1ve-belts, in Ship- Building. See BoLTs. 

DRIVER, the name given by our ſportſmen to an inſtru- 
ment uſed in taking pheaſant-powts, in the method 
called driving. This iaſtrument conſiſts only of a parcel 
of ozier wands, ſuch as are uſed by the baſket-makers, 
which are made up into a bundle, or ſort of great whiſk, 
and faſtened in a handle; and to prevent their ſpreading 
too much at the points are tied round in one or two places 
in the length; with this inſtrument the ſportſman hav= 
ing fixed his nets, drives the young birds into them. See 
Dk1viNG, 

Dr1veER, in a Ship, is an oblong ſail, occaſionally hoiſted 
to the mizen-peak, when the wind is very fair. The 
lower corners of it are extended by a boom or pole, 
thruſt out acroſs the ſhip, and projecting over the lee- 
quarter. 

DRrivERs, wool. See Woor. 
DRIVING, amongſt Spore/men, a term applied to the taking 
of young pheaſants, and ſome other birds, in nets of an 
open ſtructure. The method of doing this, is, when 
an eye of pheaſants is found, the ground all about is 
to be ſearched, for finding their principal haunts, The 
induſtrious ſearcher will ſoon be able to make out ſome 
one of their paths which are beaten in the manner of 
ſheep-tracks, only more ſlightly. When one of theſe is 
found, the place is to be marked by ſetting up a ſtick 
with another tied to its top like the hand of a road-polt, 
marking out the place where the path ſeems to run to. 
On examining the relt of the ground thereabouts, hav- 
ing regard to the ſame direction, it is highly probable 
that ſeveral more of the ſame fort of tracks will be found 
all running the ſame way. By one or other of theſe 
probably the ſportſman will be led to their haunt, which 
he will not miſs knowing by the nakedneſs and barren- 
neſs of the ground, and its being covered with the dung 
and feathers of the young birds. When this is found 
the nets are to be placed near this ſpot, looſe and circus 
larly, in ſuch a manner, that the under part being faſ- 
tened down to the ground, the upper part may be a hols 
low, and give a paſſage to the young birds in, and en- 
tangle them when there. When the nets are fixed, the 
perſon mult go to the haunts, and call them together by 
the artificial noiſe of the pheaſant-call, which is ſo like 
the real note of the pheaſant, that the powis, or young 
ones, will ſeldom fail being deceived by it. When they 
hear this, and begin to anſwer it with their chucking and 
piping, the call is to be ſtopped, and a perſon is to get 
behind them, taking the wind with himſelf, as they al- 
ways run with the wind. He is to have in his hand the 
inſtrument called by the ſportſmen a driver. 

When the perſon who carries this inſtrument perceives 

that he is eome pretty near {ome of the powts, he muſt 

ſoftly beat the buſes with the driver, or only lightly 
draw it over them; the little noife this makes will terrify 
theſe timorous creatures, and they will gather together 
in the track, and run a little way forwaid, aud then all 
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body, that they weaken and relax it. They keep up a 
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ſtop and turn about; on this the perſon is to make the 
fame noiſe again, upon which they will run farther ; and 
when they ſtop again, the ſame noiſe will again ſend 
them forward. Whatever other powts are in the way 


will join the main body in the fright, and the whole 
will be driven in this manner, like a flock of ſheep, and 


by a little addreſs of the ſportſman be ſent into the nets; | 


ſo that out of a whole eye, it often happens that not one 


is miſſed. If in the fright the birds happen to tun out of | 


their track, and take a wrong way, then the driver is to 
make a raking noife with his inſtrument dragged along 
the ground, on that fide on which they are running; 
this will amaze and terrify them ſo, that they will im- 
mediarely ſtart back, and come into the beaten track 
that leads directly to the haunt, There are but two cau- 
tions neceſſary to the ſucceeding petfectly in this method 
of taking them : theſe are fecreſy and patience. What- 
ever ſtops they make, or however tedioufly they move, 
the ſportſman who would make ſure of them, muſt bear 
with it; for over raſhneſs and turrying will ſpoil all, and 
he muſt content himſelf with terriſying them by the noiſe 
alone, keeping himfelf carefully out of their fight ; for 
if they eſpy him, all the plan is diſconcetted, and they 
will no more move forwards, but will every one run a 
different way, and hide under the roots of trees, and 
thick buſhes, and all the art in the world will never 
bring them out again tilt night, when it will be too dark 
to watch them. 

Dx1viNnG of wild fowl, is only prafticable in the moulting 
time, which is in July and Auguſt; and it is to be done 
by means of a ſpaniel, well trained to the purpofe. "The 
nets are to be ſet in creeks and narrow places, or at their 
uſual night retreats, and the dog is to put them up, and 
driving them forward, rhey will be ſent immediately into 
the nets, not being able to fly away from the dog, from 
the want of their wing-feathers. 'The people who live 
in the fens find great account in this practice, taking 
very great numbers of wild-ducks by it. They are uſu- 
ally indeed poor and out of fleſh at this time, but as they 
are always taken alive, and without — hurt, the peo- 
ple find it eaſy to fatten them with bea 

aſte, ſcalded bran, and the like; and they will on this 
38 in x very little time, fat and well taſted, ex- 
celling in flavour both the tame ducks commonly kept in 
the yards, and the wild ducks in their natural ſtare. 
When the ſportſman takes the dog into places where they 


are not ſo frequent, he may hunt them fingly, and the | 


dog alone will take them. 


DxriviNG, in Aﬀtallurgy, is uſed by the refiners of ſilver | 


to expreſs the riſing up of copper from its ſurface in red 
fiery bubbles When the lead that was added for re- 
fining the ſi ver is burnt away before the copper is gone 
from it, theſe bubbles appear very fiercely on the fur- 
face, They ſay, on this occaſion, that the metal drives, 
and then add more lead till the remainder of the copper 
is conſumed. Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 142. 


DROCK, in Huſbandry, a name given by our farmers: to-a 


part of the common plough. lt is an upright piece of 
timber, running nearly parallel with the hinder part of 
the plough, but belonging to the right ſide of the tail, 
as that does to the left. The ground-wrilt of the plough 
is faſtened to this, as alſo is the earth-board. SeeW ris, 
EARTH-BOARD, and PLOUGH, 

DROFFAND, or Da YFTAN D, in our Od Writers, was a 
quit-rent, or yearly payment made by ſome tenants to 
the king or theic landlords, for driving their cattle 
through the manor to fairs or markets. 

'The word comes from the Saxon dryfenc, driven. 

DROGMAN. See DRaGoMAN. 

DROITC, Jus, in our Lau- Boobs, ſignifies right, or law; 
whereof ſome diſtinguiſh ſix kinds, viz. 1. Fas recupe- 
randi, right of recovering. 2. Jus intrandi, right of en- 
tering. 3. Fus habendi, right of having. 4. Tus reti- 
nen li, right of retaining. 5. Fus percipiend;, right of re- 
ceiving. 6. Jus polſidendi, right of poſſeſſing. See Law, 
and RicuT; as allo REC TUM, EN TAT, POSSESSION, 
&c. ö 

DRolr, right, gives name to the higheſt writ of all real 
writs, becauſe the greateſt regard is-paid to it, and it has 
the moſt aſſured and final judgment. Of this kind are 
the droit de advowſon, &c. 

DRo1IT cloſe. See RECTO. ES 

Dxro1T de advow/on. See REcTO de Advuocatione Eccleſue. 

DrorT 8 Duplicatum, or double right, is the 
right of poſſeſſion, joined with that of property; and 
when acdual poſſeſſion is joined to this double right, then 
a title is completely legal. | 

DxotrT de dower. See RECTO De date. 

DRo1T patent. See RECTO. 

DRo1T ſur diſclaimer. See REcTo fur Diſclaimer. 

DRro1T, mon/trans de. See MONSTRANS. 


DROMEDARY, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ca- 


| 
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mel, whioh has only one bunch on its back. Its hairs 
are ſoft to the touch, and are ſhorter than thoſe of our 
oxen, except that there are fome longer on the head, the 
throat, and the top of the neck; and on the middle 
of the back there ore hairs of a foot long, which, 
though very fol: and flexile, yet naturally landing in 
an erect pollure, make the moft viſible part of the 
bunch. For when theſe ate removed by the hand, the 
fleſh fearce appears more prominent than that of the 
back of a hog, and there is not the leaſt fleſhy or callous 
excreſcence there. 

The head is ſmall in proportion to the body; the upper 
lip is divided as in the hare; the feet are not hoofed, 
but each terminated by two ſmall claws ; the ſole of the 
foot is broad and very flefhy, and ſeems ſoft to the touch, 
though the ſkin is very hard and callous ; the ſeet are 
indeed clothed as it were with living ſhoes, which arc 
of very great ſervice to it in travelling over the ſandy 
countries. It has fx callous hardneſſes on the knees and 
ſhoulders of the forelegs, and one on each of the hinder 
ones. And beſides thefe, there is another much larger, 
whieh adheres to the breaſt, on an eminence which is 
there, as if made to ſupport it; this is uſually eight 
inches long, ſix inches broad, and about two thick. The 
uſe of thete is to ſuſtain the weight of the creature's body 
on occaſion of his ſtooping to reſt, or to be loaded. 

Its ſtomach is very large, and divided into four parts 
as in other of the ruminating animals, but of a ſingular 
ſtructute; becauſe, at the upper part of the ſecond ven- 
tricle, there are ſeveral ſquare holes, which are the ori- 
fices of a great number of a ſort of bags placed between 
the membranes which compoſe the {lomach, and theſe 
ſeem to be the receptacles of water kept for the time of 
neceſſity ; for the creature always drinks a vaſt quantity 
at once, and will then live a great while without drink- 
ing again, It is yet a queſtion to be decided, whether 
this creature is of the retromingent kind, and whether 
it copulates backwards? This has been affirmed by ſome, 
but it is greatly doubted by others. See Tab. of Duadru- 
prds, N 16. and CAMEL. 

The dromedary is ſwift; and is trained in Arabia for 
races, and in fome places for carrying couriers, who can 
travel above a hundred miles a day on them, for nine 
days together, over burning deſarts, uninhabitable by 
any living creature. Ray & Leo Afric. 338. 

DROMEUS, from dJpzuw, I run, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
word uſed by the ancients, as the name of two very dif- 
ferent animals, the ſtag and the dromedary. The mean- 
ing of the word is ſwift in running; and the ſtag had 
this name as being ſwiſter than any other animals, and 
the dromedary as being ſwifter than any of the camet 
kind beſide, 

DROMONARII, in Autiguity, rowers belonging to the 
ſhips called dromones. 

DROMONES, in Antiquity, a kind of yachts or expedi- 
tious ſhips uſed in carrying proviſions, or other neceſſa- 
ries. Pitiſc. Lex, Ant. in voc. 

DroMoNEs, DrROMOs, or DRomMUNDA, in middle age 
writers ignihed auy large ſhips ; but afterwards it was 
uſed chiefly for men of war; and in his ſenſe it is uſed 
in Wallingham, anno 1292, and in Knighton, lib. iii. 
cap. 14, &c. ä | 

DRONE, in Ac. See Bux DTR. 

DaoxE, in Natural Hiſtory, a fort of bee of a larger fize 
than the common working bee, which being unprovided 
with the neceſlary apparatus, never goes out to work, in 

collecting either wax or honey, but lives on the honey 
collected by the wax. Theſe are the males of the ſwarm ; 
the common working bees are of no ſex at all, or rather 
females in diſguiſe, and the female is uſually only one in 
a hive, for there is reaſon to conclude, from numetous 

late experiments, that the queen-bee lays only two kinds 
of eggs, thoſe that are to produce drones, and thoſe trom 
which the working bees are to proceed. The proportion 
of drones to other bees in ſwarms are various; ſome hav- 
ing more than others. See QuzEn-BÞBre. 
This larger ſpecies of drones may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the working bees, by being nearly double their ſize. 

Their head is round, their eyes full, their tongue ſhort, 
and belly broader and more obtuſe than that of the other 
claſſes ; they are likewiſe of a darker colour, and more 
thickly clothed ; and they make a much greater noiſe 
in flight, fo that they may be eaflily known though un- 
ſeen. They have alſo no ſting, as the other bees have. 
The diſſeckion of the drone-bee gives as great proof af 
its being the male, as that of the queen does of her ve- 
ing female. In this creature there is no appearance of 

ovaries or eggs, nor any thing of the ſtruckure of the 
common working bees, but the whole abdomen is filled 
with tranſparent veſſels, winding about in various ſinuo- 
ſities, and containing a white or milky fluid. This is 
plainly analoguos to that fluid in the males of other ani- 

mals, 


mals, which is deſtined to tender the eggs of the fe male 
prolific; and this whole apparatus of veſſels, which 
much reſembles the turnings and windings of the ſemi- 

nal veſſels in other animals, is plainly intended only for 
the preparation and reterition of this matter, till the deſ- 
tined time of its being emitted on the eggs. At the ex- 
tremity of the laſt ring of the body is placed the aperture 
of he anus in the female; and in the working bees; and 
it is at this aperture, that the ſting is alſo thruſt forth 
bat the caſe is quite otherwiſe in the drone or male bee; 

for the extremity of that ring is not open, but abſolutely 

cloſ-d ; and the aperture of the anus is in the under part 
of that ring about its middle. On prefſing the body of 
this bee, there is alſo forced out at this part the penis ; 

this is a ſmall and ſlender fleſhy body, contained between 

two horns of a ſomewhat harder ſubſtance, which join 

at their baſe, but gradually part aſunder as they are con- 

tinued in length. When the preſſure is continued, there 

are finally chiu't out at the ſame aperture a part of the 

internal apparatus of the ſeminal veſſels, and, in fine, 

there is uſually ſome of the milky liquor exttavaſated ; 

but this ſeems rather to be let out by the burſting of a 

veſſel, than by any natural paſſage. Theſe parts, found 
in all the dr:nes, and none of them in any other bees ex- 
cept theſe, ſeem to prove very evidently the difference of 
ſex; but there is one thing extremely remarkable in r- 

gard to them, which is, that though they appear ſo evi- 

dently on being forced out of the body by preſſure, yet 

it is very difficult to find them in it on diſſection. The 

cauſe ſeems to be their ſwelling when expoſed to the ait; 

and Swammerdam ſuppoſes, that to this purpoſe they 

are furniſhed with a great number of trachez, which 

readily admit the air as ſoon as ever they are expoſed 

to it. 

Maraldi, as well as Swammerdam, diſcovered in the 

ſtructure of the drones ſome reſemblance to the male or- 

gans of generation, and from thence concluded that they 

were the males; but nenher of theſe accurate and in- 

duitrious obſervers could detect them in the act of copu- 

lation. Swammerdam, therefore, entertained a notion, 

that the female or queen-bee was fecundated without co- 

pu/ation ; that it was ſufficient for her to be near the 
males, and that her eggs were impregnated by a kind of 
vivifying aura, exhaled from the body of the males, and 

abſorbed by the female. However, M Reaumur thought 
that he bad diſcovered the actual copulation of the drones 
with the female bee, and he has very minutely deſcribed 


the proceſs of it. Hiſt, Inſect; tom. x. p. 128. 149. 


1 . 

Nevertheleſs, matiy of the ancients, as well as moderns, 
have ſuppoſed that the eggs of the female bee are not 
in.pregnated with the male ſperm, while in the body of 
the creature z but that they are depoſited unimpregnated 
in the cell', and that the male afterwards ejects the male 
ſperm on them, as they lie in the cells; in the ſame 
manner as the generation of fiſhes is ſuppoſed to be per- 
formed by the males impregnating the ſpawa after it is 
calt out by the females. | 

M. Maraldi long ſince conjeCtured that this might be the 
caſe; and he was confirmed in the opinion, by obſerving 
a liquid whitiſh ſubſtance ſurrounding each egg at the 
bottom of the cell, a liule while after it had been laid, 
and that a great number of eggs, which were not en- 
compalſſed by this liquor, remained barren in the cell. 
Hilt. Acad. Sc. 1712. p. 332. See Generation of BEES. 
This method of impregnation has been lately eſtabliſhed 
beyond all contradiction by the obſervations of Mr. De- 
braw of Cambridge. Having put ſome bees into glaſs- 
hives with a large number of drones, he obſerved on the 
firlt or ſccond day (always before the third) from the 
time in which the eggs were placed in the cells, which 
the queen generally lays on the fourth or fifth day after 
they are put into the hive, that a great number of bees 
taltened themſelves to one another, and formed a kind 
of curtain from the top to the bottom of the hive, pro- 
bably in order to conceal the progreſs of generation, Mr. 
Debraw, however, could ſoon perceive ſeveral bees, 
whoſe ſize he was not able to diſtinguiſh, inſerting the 
poſterior part of their bodies each into a cell, and ſink- 
ing into itz after a little while they retired, and he 
could fee with the naked eye a ſmall quantity of whitiſh 
liquor left in the angle of the baſe of each cell, contain- 
ing an egg; this liquor was leſs liquid than honey, and 
had no ſweet taſte, See Generation of BEES. 

In order farther to aſcertain the fact, that the eggs are 
thus fecundated by the males, Mr. Debraw took a {warm 
of bees, and having ſeparated the drones, by ſhaking all 
the bees into a tub of water, and leaving them in it till 
they were quite ſenſeleſs, replaced the working bees and 
their queen, as ſoon as they were recovered, by ſpread- 
ing them on a brown paper in the ſun, in a glaſs hive, 


The queen laid eggs, ſome of which, at the end of | 
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twenty days, were hatched into bees, others witlieted 
away, and ſeveral of them were covered with honey. 
Suſp-Cting that ſome of the males, having eſcaped his 
notice, had impregnated only part of the eggs, he was 
anxious to aſcertain the fact; and with this view he re- 


'moved all the brood-comb that was in the hive, and de- 


termined to watch the motions of the bees after new 
eggs were depoſited in the cells. On the ſecond day he 
perceived the operation, already related in a former caſe; 
and on taking out a piece of the comb, containing two 
of the bees which had thruſt the poſterior part of their 
bodies into the cell, he examined them, and found that 
they had no ſting ; and upon diſſection, he diſcovered in 
them, by the help of a microſcope, the four cylindrical 
bodies, containing the whitiſh liquor above deſcribed, 
which Maraldi has obſerved in the large drones. In 2 
ſubſequent experiment, Mr. Debraw ſeparated from the 
ſame parcel of bees all that had no ſtings; and he found 
no leſs than fifty-ſeven of the number exactly of the ſize 
of common bees, which on being preſſed between the 
ſingers, yielded a ſmall quantity of whitiſh liquor. Hav- 
ing killed all theſe, the remainder of the ſwarm was re- 
ſtored to the hive, On the fourth or fifth day, the queen- 
bee depoſited her eggs in the cells, but no part of the 
proceſs of impregnation could be diſcovered; the eggs, 
after the fourth day, inſtead of changing in the manner 
of caterpillars, remained in the ſame ſtate they were in 
the firſt day, except that ſome of them were covered 
with honey: all the bees left their hive, and attempted 
to get into a neighbouring hive, probably in ſearch of 
males; but the queen was found dead, having been 
killed in the engagement. Mr. Debraw made another ex- 
periment, which muſt be conſidered as an experimentum 
crucis, and abſolutely deciſive on this ſubject. He took 
a part of the unimpregnated brood-comb, and placed it 
under a glaſs-bell, in which he confined a queen, and 
ſome common bees, without atiy drones; the other part 
of the ſame brood-comb he put under another glaſs bell, 
with a few drones, a queen, and a number of common 
bees. In the former glaſs the eggs remained in the ſame 
ſtate ; there was no 1mpregnation ; and when the bees 
were releaſed on the ſevewh day, they all flew away. 
The drones, in the other glaſs, were obſerved to impreg- 
nate the eggs in every cell, on the day after they were 
put in; the bees remained in the hive, and in the courſe 
of twenty days every egg underwent the neceſſary tranſ- 
formations, and a numerous young colony was thus pro- 
duced, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. art. 3. See 
UEEN-Bee, 

Maraldi and Reaumur had long ago difcovered, that there 
were drones of the ſame ſize with the common bees; but 
theſe curious experiments, beſides aſcertaining the faCt, 
threw a new light on their importance and uſe, ang 
remove conliderable difficulties, which embarraſſed the 
proceſs of generation among theſe uſeful inſects. It is 
well known that the large dr ones never appear in the hive 
before the middle of April, and that they are all dead 
before the end of Auguſt, when the principal breeding 
ſeaſon terminates z and they are deſtroyed, together with 
all their worms or nymphs, by the working bees ; pro- 
bably by order of the queen to fave honey; and yet it is 
equally certain that the bees begin to breed early in the 
ſpring, ſometimes in February, if the weather is mild ; 
and that many broods are completed before the drones 
appear. But if drenes of a ſmaller ſize are ſuffered to 
remain, which in a time of ſcarcity conſume leſs honey 
than the others, theſe will anſwer the purpoſe of ſupply- 
ing the early broods, and the larger drones are produced 
againſt a time of greater plenty. 

An ingenious friend of the editor, who amuſes himſelf 


with obſerving the economy of bees, and who has long 


ſince diſcovered the ſmall drones, and from whoſe amuſe- 
ments the world may probably derive uſeful information 
with regard to theſe inſects, aſſures him, that thefe 
{ſmaller drones are all dead before the end of May, when 
the larger ſpecies appear, and ſuperſede their uſe. 

It was not without reaſon that a modern author ſug- 
geſted, that a ſmall number of drones ate reſerved to ſup- 
ply the neceſſities of the enſuing year; and that theſe 
drones are very little, if at all larger, than the common 
bees. Nat. Diſp. p. 90. 


DRoxNE- fly, or BEE, a two-winged fly, ſo extremely like 


the common bee as to be at firſt ſight not eaſily diſtin- 

uiſhable from it. The diſtinction between the two in- 
feeds, however, beſide the different number of their 
wings, is, that the bee has a ſomewhat longer and leſs 
thick body, and the head is proportionably much ſmaller 
than that of the fly which ſo much reſembles them. The 
bee-fly alſo ever carries its wings parallel in their poſi- 
tion, but without its body; whereas the bee itſelf uſu- 
ally carries its wings eroſſed on the back, and covers its 
body with them; this is not however an invariable poſ- 
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ture with the wings of. the bee, though it is the moſt 
frequent one. The bee-fly is found among the flowers, 
as is the bee ; and though it gathers no wax, it has a 
trunk by means of which it ſucks the honey. 

The trunk, by means of which the fly is enabled to do 
this, has no teeth, and conſequently the fly belongs to 
Mr. Reaumur's firſt general claſs of the two-winged flies; 
and the form of its body, which is ſhort and flat, deter- 
mines it to be of his firſt ſubordinate genus of that 
claſs, 

The moſt ſingular and obſervable part of the life of this 
inſect is that which it paſſes without wings, and in form 
of a fly-worm and nymph. The general exterior form 
of the fly-worms of this genus has been well enough 
known to the generality of naturaliſts; and Goedart, 
Merian, and Albinus, were well acquainted with them 
ſo far; but they did not give themſelves the trouble of a 
farther examination, and were not ſenſible that theſe 
worms had many obſervable things to offer to our conh- 
deration. 

The matter among which they are found is that of all 
others the moſt offenſive and diſagreeable. They are of 
the claſs of thoſe with variable heads; but their great diſ- 
tinction from all others is their having a long flender tail. 
This at different times the worm makes of very different 
lengths, but in its ſhorteſt it is longer than the body of 
the creature. It is round, ſmooth, and at times ex- 
tremely ſmall at the extremity, and ſometimes much re- 


ſembles the tail of a rat; whence the whole claſs of theſe 


worms are well diſtinguiſhed by the name of rat-tailed 
worms. 

To know the uſe of the tail of this worm, it is however 
neceſſary firſt to underſtand the nature of the worm itſelf 
Theſe worms being uſually found on dry land, and only 
picked up now and then ſparingly, gave the world for a 
great while no room to believe that they were ſo nume- 
rous as they really are; nor had people any idea that 
they were to look for them in the water. In examining 
veſſels of corrupted and ſtinking water, however, they 
have been found in very great multitudes together, lying 
among the mud at the bottom. Theſe taken out of this 
filth, and put into veſſels of clean water, will ſoon ſhew 
the curious obſerver the uſe of their long tails. Not- 
withſtanding that theſe worms are to live under water, 
and in mud, there is no doubt to be made but that, like 
other of water-fly worms, they have a neceſſity of breath 
ing freſh air; and it is to this great purpoſe that their 
long tail ſerves them; for while they lie buried in the 
mud, this is extended up to the top of the water, and 
being open at the extremity lets the air into the body of 
the creature. It is a pleaſing fight to obſerve, that theſe 
animals, aſter having been put into a veſſel of freſh wa- 
ter, all get quickly to the bottom, and each thruſts up 
the extremity of its tail to the ſurface. 

It is very eaſy, from ſeeing that at whatever depths the 
worms lie, their tails ſtill reach the ſurface, to conclude, 
that they have a power of lengchening them at pleaſure, 
The ready way to be aſſured of this is to add depth to 
the water, by putting more into the veſſel; for as the 
worms love the bottom, they mult, if they will remain 
there, lengthen their tails proportionably, in order to 
breathe from the ſurface. The repeating ſeveral of theſe 
additions ſhews, that the worm 1s able to extend its tail 
to the length of five inches; an extremely remarkable 
length for a creature, whoſe body is not much more than 
half an inch, and whoſe tail in its more common ſtate is 
not much longer than that. Five inches is however the 
ſtint, beyond which they cannot go in this action; and 
when the water in the veſlel is made of a greater depth, 
the worms leave the bottom, and either crawl up the 
ſides of the veſſel to a proper height, or elſe ſwim in the 
water at the depth of five inches, which is the depth at 
which they carry their tails up to the ſurface. 

The organization of ſo remarkable a part as the tail of 
this animal, cannot but appear to the curious greatly 
worth the enquiring into; and the tranſparence both of 
it, and of the body of the creature, is ſuch as to favour 
very greatly this examination. And indeed in many of 
the younger of theſe worms, and ſuch as have not yet 
come to the ſtate at which they quit the water, one may 
diſtinguiſh the parts within the body as plainly almoſt as 
it placed for examination in a glaſs tube. It is eaſy in all 
ſtates. of the worm to diſtinguiſh that the tail is com- 
poſed of two hollow tubes, the one of which nicely fits, 
and is eaſily retracted within the other, or thruſt out of 
it again, as the creature's occaſions require. The out- 
ter and larger tube ſeems an elongation of the fleſhy mat- 
ter that forms the rings of the body. It is white like the 
body, and is compoſed of a vaſt number of rings, as the 
body is. Within this is lodged a leſſer pipe, a great part 
of which is of a blackiſh brown ; and « means of this 


colour the inner tube may be diſtinguiſhed, even when 
it is wholly within the other. This inner one may be 
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called the tube of reſpiration. It is eaſy to ſee now that 
the tail of the worm may be made more and more long 
as his inner tube is thruſt out of the other, which ſerves 
it as a caſe or ſheath. But this is not all; it is eaſily 
known that theſe pipes are in themſelves capable of ex- 
tenſion, by obſerving, that when the whole inner tube is 
lodged within the caſe, or outer one, yet this is of no 
determinate length, but is ſometimes longer, ſometimes 
ſhorter. 

Many of the water-fly worms do not quit that element till 
they arrive to the * {tate ; but this ſpecies, as ſoon as 
they have acquired their full growth, leave the water, and 
crawl upon the earth, Their bodies in this new ele- 
ment become dirty and greyiſh; and when they have 
found a proper ſpot of ground where the earth is ſoft 
and moiſt, they bury themſelves, and, after a neceſſary 
time for their change, come out in the form of flies, 
Their changes are all made under a ſhell of their own 
ſkin, which in a few hours is found beginning to harden, 
and by degrees becomes very firm, of a yellowiſh colour, 
and is remarkable for having four horns, two larger, and 
two ſmaller, placed in different directions near the head; 
and theſe are the organs of reſpiration to the encloſed 
nymph. * 

The e ate the changes of the flies of this claſs. They are 
of ſeveral ſpecies, and differ in ſize not leſs than the 
worms from which they are produced, Of theſe the 
largeſt are found in vaults and privies; and in winter, 
multitudes of them may be met with in the hollows of 
willows, and other trees where there is water. Reaumur. 

DRONTE, in Ornithology. See Dopo. 

DROPAX, Arat, in Pharmacy, an external medicine 
in form of a plaſter, uſed to take off the hairs from any 
part, See Hair, and DEPILATORY. 

The dropax is of two kinds, Ample, and compound, The 
ſimple is made of an ounce of dry pitch, and two drachms 

of oll. 

The compound is made with pitch, wax, colophony, com- 
mon ſalt, bitumen, ſulphur vivum, pepper, euphorbium, 
cantharides, and caſtor, There are alſo other ways of 
making it, to be found in the diſpenſatories. 

It was anciently much in uſe alſo to warm the parts, to 
draw the blood and ſpirits to them, and to cure atrophies. 
To this purpoſe it was applied hot on the part affected, 
after firſt ſhaving it; and was pulled off again before 
it became quite cold; then heated afreſh, and applied 
again; and the operation thus repeated, till the part was 
rendered very red. 

DROPPING, or Dr1ePe1NG, a term ufed among Falconert, 
when a hawk mutes directly downwards, in ſeveral drops, 
not throwing out her dung ſtraight forwards, 

DROP, in Seza- Language, is a name ſometimes given to the 
depth of the principal ſails: thus, a main-top-ſail drops 
ſeventeen yards. 

DROPS, in Architecture. See GuTTz#, and Tr1GLYPH. 

Droys, in Medicine, a liquid remedy, whoſe doſe is eſti- 
mated by a certain number of drops. 

DRors, in Meteorology, See Rain. 

The ſpherical figure, into which the drops of fluids con- 
form themſelves, is a phenomenon that has a little per- 
plexed the philoſophers. The ſolution commonly given, 
was, that the equable, uniſorm preſſure of the ambient, 
or incumbent atmoſphere, cloſed them into this form. 
But this account will no longer paſs ; now that we find 
that the phenomenon holds in vacuo as well as in air, 
The Newtonian philoſophers, therefore, aſcribe it to their 
attraction, which being greater between the ſeveral par- 
ticles of the fluids than between them and thoſe of the 
medium, they are, as it were, concentrated, and brought 
as near cach other, and into as little compaſs, as may 
bez which cannot be, without their being ſpherical. 
Thus, fir Iſaac Newton : Gutte enim corporis cujuſque 
fluidi, ut figuram globoſam inducere conentur, facit mutua par- 
tium ſuarum attractio; eadem modo quo terra mariaque in ro- 
tunditatem undique conglobantur, partium ſuarum attractione 
mutua, que eft gravitus, Opt. p. 338. 

DRors, Engli/h, or volatile Engliſh drops, Gutte Anglicane, 
See GuTTz# Anglicanæ. | 

DROPPER, See FisninG, 

DROPSY, *T#gol, in Medicine, a preternatural collection 
of ſerum, or water, in ſome part of the body. 

The word is compounded of the Greek hp, water. 
The drop/y acquires different names from the different 
arts it aſſlicts, or the different parts the waters are col- 
lected in, That of the abdomen, or lower belly, called 
ſimply, and abſolutely, dre, is pariicularly denomi- 
nated ASCITES, That of the whole habit of the body, 
in which à ſerous humour is collected through the whole 
cellular ſyſtem, and lodges under the ſkin, avagapxos, is 
called AN As ARC A, or /eucopblegmatia, That of the head, 
HYDROCEPHALUS. That of the ſcrotum, HYDROCELE. 
There is alſo a ſpecies of this diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to be 
- cauſed, inſtead of water, by a collection of wind, called 


tympanites 
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tumbanitet, and by Hippocrates, the dry dropſy. See Eu- | | 


SEMA. k 
es X meet with drop/ies of the breaſt, lungs, pericar- 
dium, ovaries, uterus, &c. - | 
Some think that the anaſarca, leucophlegmatia, hydrops 
aſcites, tympanites, hydrocele, &c. diſler ſo exceeding 
little, thatit is ſcarce worth while to retain ſo many pom- 

ous Greek names. Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. i. 
The g-neral cauſe of all dropfies is the exhalent veſſels 
throwing off more fluid than the abſorbent veſlels can 
take up; and the remote cauſes are whatever may ob- 
ſ:ruft the ſerous part of the blood. ſo as to make it ſtag- 
nate in the veſſels ; or buclt the veſſels themſelves, ſo as 
to let the blood out — the membranes; or weaken and 
relax the tone of the veſſels: or thin the blood, and make 
ic watery ;. or leſſen the perſpiration and the vital heat. 
"Theſe cauſes are various; viz. ſometimes acute diſcaſes, 
ſcirrhous tumors of any of the more noble viſcera, ex- 
ceſſive evacuations, particularly hemorrhages, and re— 
mote fluxes of the belly, ſuppreſhon of cuſtomary eva- 
cuations, as the menſes, hæmorrhoids, &c, want of ex- 
erciſe, hard drinking, eſpecially of ſpirituous liquors, 
drinking of cold, weak, watery liquors, after having 
been accuſtomed to liquor of a more generous kind, or 
when the body has been heated by violent exerciſe, the 
uſe of aliment that is viſcous and hard of digeſtion, 
living in a low, damp, marſhy, ſituation, &c, _ 
The aſcites, or water-drepfy of the abdoren, is the moſt 
nſual caſe, and what we particularly call the drop/y. In 
this diſorder the water is accumulated in the cavity of 
the belly, between the peritonrum and the viſcera, in 
the dilated cavities of the glands, or other veſſels con- 
tained in the abdomen, or in the duplicature of the pe 
ritonzzum : its ſymptoms are tumors, firft of the feet and 
legs, and afterwards of the abdomen, which keep con- 
tinually growing; and if the belly be ſtruck, or ſhaken, 
with one hand, while the other hand is placed on the 
oppoſite ſide, there is heard a quaſhing ot water. Add 
to this three other attendants, viz. a dy{proaa, intenſe 
thirſt, and ſparing urive ; with which may be numbered 
heavineſs, liſtleſſneſs, eoſtivenels, a flight fever, and an 
emaciation of the body. | 
This ſpecies of drop/y ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed 
from pregnancy, excreſſences, and other tumors in the 
belly, and from a tympany. In young and ſtrong pa- 
tients, this diſcaſe, if taken betimes, may admit ot a 
cute; but if the patient be old, or has led an irregular, 
or a ſedentary life, or if there be any reaſon to ſuſpect 
that the liver, lungs, or any of tue viſcera, are unfound, 
there is ground to fear that the conſequences may prove 
fatal. When the anaſarca and aſcites are combined, the 
caſe is very dange! ous. | 
The curative indications are two; viz. the evacuation of 
the water, and the ſtrengthening of the blood and vil- 
cera. The firſt is effected by ftrong purgatives, particu- 


larly elaterium, and the infuſion of crocus metallorum, | 


though this laſt works upwards more than downmards, 
Purging medicines of different kinds will be required for 
diffcrent patients, and for the ſame patient at different 
times; but, in geyeral for the ſtronger, calomel and ja- 
lap; and for the weaker, calomel and rhubarb will be 
proper. Occaſional doſes of ipecacuanha in powder, and 
oxymel of ſquills, may be like wiſe adminiſtered as emetics. 
But if the diſcaſe proceeds from a bad habit, or an un- 
ſound ſtate of the viſcera, ſtrong purges and vomits 
ſhould bc avoided, and recourſe be had to fuch medicines 
as will palliate the ſymptoms, by promoting the ſecre— 
tions, and to warm nouriſhing cordials for ſupporting 
the patient's ſttength. For ſuch as are too weak to bear 
purgatives, Dr. Sydenham recommends diuretics, where- 
of the belt are thoſe made of the lixivial ſalts ; to which 
hellebore may be joined, for increaſing their effects. 

Dr. Bacher's tonic pills have been celebrated in drof/zes, 


both as diuretic and purgative. The recipe for preparing 
them is as follows. 


R Extract. helleb. nigr. myrrbæ ſolut. da Zi. card. 
bened, pulv. 3iii. & gi m. f. maſſa. aere ſicco ex- 
ſiecanda; donee formandis pilulis apta ſit; fingul. 
ad gran, ſemill, 


Theſe pills have been given in different numbers, up to 
thirty, for a doſe, taken by ten at a time, and an hour 
between each portion. 
The following diuretic infuſion, taken every ſour or five 
hours a day, may be of conſiderable ſervice : take juni- 
8 muſtard- ſeed, and horſe-raddiſh, of each 
alf an ounce; infuſe them in a quart of Rheniſh wine, 
or ſtrong ale, for a few days, and ſtrain off the liquor. 
Or, take the zedoary root, two drams; dried ſquills, 
rhubarb, and juuiper-berries bruiſed, of each a dram ; 
cinnamon in powder, three drams ; ſalt of wormwood a 


dram and a half; infuſe them in a pint and a halt of old 
Vor. II. NY 103. 


Drorsx of the breaſt, Hydrops Pectoris, ariſes ſrom water 
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hock wine, and filter the liquor; and let a wine glaſs of 
it be taken three or four times a day. 

Nitre, taken in the quantity of a dram every morning, 
has produced a very good effect; and the ſame diuretic 
purpoſe may be anſwered by fix or eight grains of the 
powder of ſquills, with a ſcruple of nitte, adminiſtered 
twice a day in a glaſs of firong cinnamon- water. Others 
have extolied the cſhcacy of a large ſpoonful of unbruited 
muſtard-ſced. taken every night and morning, with 
half a pint of the decoCtion of the tops of green btoom 
drank after it. Cream of tartar, the doſes of which may 
be gradually increaſed io two or three ounces a day, have 
been uſeful in ſome caſcs. : 
Ihe decoction of feneka root, or Mindererus's ſpirit, 
taken in a doſe of two table ſpoonfuls, in a cup of wine, 
three or four times a dav, will promote perſpiration. 
Dr, Perciva', for this purpoſe, recommends rubbing the 
ſkin every night and morning with dry cloths, ſumigated 
with camphor, and giving internally the julep and cam- 
phor, ſo that a dram of camphot may be taken in a Cay, 
Wainwright extols an infuſon of green tea in Rhenith 
wine, and alſo briony juice as exceilent in this diſeaſe. 
Bome allo commend ga lic. : 

Dropſies, attended with znaſarcous ſwellings, are not to 
be cured with purging alone, not by ſoap, nor mercu- 
rials; but chiefly by the lixivial falts, either in the form 
of broom-aſhes, falt of wormwond, or ſalt of tartar. 
The common method is this : about thirty or forty grains 
of ſalt of tartar is diſſolved in an infuſion of wormwood, 
to which is added ſpirit of juniper; and this mixtu:e is 
to be given in three doſes, and repeated daily. Beſides 
thi-, it may be proper to give the patient, once in ſoar or 
five days, half a dram of pilule ex coloquintida cum aloe, as 
a purge; and toward the decline of the diſeaſe, ſome 
common chalybeate. The diureſis may alſo be promoted 
by ſwallowing garlic, or muſtard ſeed, See Pringle's 
Obſerv. on Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 2:3 
Dr. Buchan obferves, hat he has known an obſtinate ana- 
ſarca cured by the infuſion of broom-alhes in wine. It 
may be obſerved in general, that, when the water of an 
ajcites is carried off by any other means that by a punc- 
ture through the peritonæum, it is done by that opera- 
tion of nature called ABSORPTION ; and hence is de- 
rived the principal uſe of purgziives, ſudoribcs, and 
diuretics. Lond. Med. Obſ. vol. ii. art. 2. | 

For the ſecond intention, exerciſe and change of air, 
wine, and other generous liquors, alſo ſtomachics, chaly- 
beats, and other corroborating medicines, are preſcribed. 
The diet ſhould be dry and nouriihingz the pungent and 
aromatic vegetables, as garlic, muſtard, onious, horſe- 
raddiſh, &. may be freely uſed. The beſt liquor is Spa 
water, or Rheniſh wine. The patient ſhould alſo have 
his body rubbed, two or three times a day, with a hard 
cloth, or the fieth-bruſh ; and always wear flaunel next 
his kin. 

Where other means fail ſor evacuating the water, re- 
courſe is to be had to the PARACENTES1s, or operation 
of tapping. This will, at lcaſt, prove a palliative; and 
if uſed ſoon enough may eveu effect a cure; but a delay 
is very dangerous, 

Exerciſe is recommended to hydropic people immediatlely 
before tapping, that the groſſer particles in the water of 
their belly may be mixed with the thinner, and ſo run 
out with them. And if there is reaſon to ſuſpect any 
ſuch grols parts remaining after the operation, ſome ad- 
viſe the injeCtion of barley-water to dilute and bring 
them away. 

We have lately had accounts, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions of dropftes cured by tapping, and atterwards in- 
jecting Cahor wine, mixed with Briſtol water. 

There is aiſo av account of an uncommon re, from 
the want of a kidney, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
'The ſubject was a young woman; the water evacuated 
from the abdomen on diſſection, meaſured near half a 
bogthead, and was contained in a large ſack, which al- 
molt occupied the whole cavity of the abdomen above 
ſx feet iu circumſerence, and extended upwards of four 
feet from the xyphoid cartilage to the os pubis. The 
figure and deſcription of this ſack, and the adjacent 
parts, may be ſeen in Phil, Tranf. Ne 482. ſect. 2. 

We read of an hydropic body becoming ſo infectious, 
that the ſurgeon who tapped the corpſe, was thrown into 
a peſtilential fever. Phil. Tranſl, N“ 454. ſect 4. 
Baglivi notes, that in a argp/y arifing from a morbid liver, 
there is always a vehement dry cough ; which is never 
obſerved in any other ſpecies. 

In the Appendix to vol. iii. of Dr, Prieſtley's Obſerva- 
tions, &c. on Air, p. 490. we have an account of the 
cure of a drop/y by the ule of fixed air, after all other re- 


medies bad failed, and the patient had been rapped five 
times. 
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extravaſated in the breaſt on one or both ſides of the me- 
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diaſtinum; or contained in hydatides, ſitvated on the dia- 


phragm, pleura, lungs, heart, or pericardium. Ibis 


may be occaſoned by a diſorder of the lungs, or the rup- 
ture ot a lymphatic. or by any of the cauſes of a com- 
mon dropſy. Inſtances have rarely occurred in which the 
water hath been abſorbed ; but the diſeaſe is commonly 
very dangerous. When the water is perceived to fluc- 
tuate, ic may be drawn off by a canula and trochar, in- 
troduced between the fourth and fifth of the falſe ribs, 
and about four finger's breadth from the ſpines. Le 
Dran's Oper. ed. 2. p. 117, 118. Motherby's Dict. 


DroPsy ency/led. See DrROvSY of the lungs. 
Dxorsy of the head.” See HYDROCEPHAL US, 
DrorPsy of the knee, Hydrops Genu, is formed by water col- 


leaed under the capſular ligament of the knee. Mr. 
Sharp recommends for a cure, a tight bandage, leaving 
the ſuperfluity to be abſorbed by the bibulous veins; to 
which may be added ſome attenuating and diſcutient em- 
brocations. Gooch's Caſes, &c. vol. ii. p. 259, 266. 
Motherby. See SIN A venteſa. 


DroPsY of the lungs, Hydrops Pulmonum, is ſeated in the 


cellular membrane of the lungs. This is a very uncom- 
mon diſtemper ; but it has been ſometimes obſerved by 
the phyſicians of our own nation. The moſt perfect ac- 
count, however, any where given of this diſeaſe, is that 
of Mr. Maloct, of the Paris academy, in the caſe of a 
poor invalid ſoldier, whom he had attended through all 
the ſtages of it. He had a very great difficulty of reſpi- 
ration, accompanied with a flow fever. When in bed 
he could neither lie with eaſe on either fide, nor on his 
back ; but he was forced to lie upon his belly, and conſe- 
quently, as that was a very troubleſome poſture, he uſu- 
ally took his reſt in a chair. His hands and arms were 
much ſwelled, as were alſo his legs and feet, and his 
urine was of a brick colour. Mr. Maloet, from all theſe 
circumſtances ſuſpected water in the breaſt, but was 
never able to perceive any fluctuation, into whatever 
change of poſture he made the patient go, nor could he 
find that the man himfelt ever perceived any ſuch ſen— 
ſation within him. The unhappy creature died, after 
two years illneſs; and his body being opened, there was 
no water found looſe in the breaſt, but on each fide of 
the lungs there was obſerved an oval tumor of fix inches 
long, and four inches broad; they were both of the ſame 
ſize, and on touching them with the hand, there was a 
very ſenſible ſloctuation obſerved. On opening theſe, wa- 
ter run out in a large quantity ; and on examining their 
ſtructute, they were found encyſted rumours, with conſi- 
derably thick membranes, compoled of ſeveral beds, or 
coats of matter, but with no blood vellels diſtinguiſhable 
in them. Examining the liver, there was found another 
encyſted tumor there, the contents of which were a 
l»mphb, tinged to a ycllowith green by gall, Mem. Acad, 
Par. 173. 

This diſorder may be relieved by a briſk mercurial ca- 
thartic, and liberal doſes of the ſeneka root, and other 
diuretics and ſudorifics. In a deſperate caſe an opening 
may be tried, as in the operation for the E-MPYEMA, and 
a punCture may be made into the lungs for diſcharging 
its morbid contents. Ed. Med. Ef]. vol. vi. p. 126. 
Percival's Eff, Med. and Exp. p. 172. Motherby. 


Daorsv of the ovaries, Hydrops Ovariti, is of the encyſted 


kind, and ſometimes happens to pregnant women, but 
molt frequently to the bairen and ſuperannuated. Ihe 
patient in the commencement and ſirſt progreſs of this 


- diſcaſe has neither bad health nor pain. It is not per- 


ceptible, while ſmall, except in particular ſituations. At 
firſt it is commonly ſituated towards one fide, in the 
lower part of the belly, and is moveable under the hand; 
then it becomes gradually more fixed, more extended 
both forwards and upwards in the belly, and more pain- 
ful and oppreſlive to the patient. When the cyſt is fin- 
gle, and extended over the whole abdomen, it cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed by feeling from a common aſcites : but 
when there is a number of cyſts, the inequalities in the 
ſwelling are generally ſenſible from firit to laſt. Dr. 
Hunter obſerves, that the drep/y of the ovarium is an in- 


_ curable diſeaſe, and that a patient will have the bet 


chance of living longeſt under it, who does the leaſt to 
get rid of it. He is of opinion, that the trocar is almoſt 
the only palliative; and that a radical cure by the exci- 
ſion of the cyſt can hardly be attempted ; and that inci- 
fion and ſuppuration are operations which cannot be re- 
commended, but under very particular circumſtances, 
and that they change the drop/y into an incurable Hula 
in the belly. The diſorder in an 
univerſal leucophlegmatia. However, 

an inſtance of a cure being effected by a ſpontanevus vo- 
miting. Lond. Med. Obl. &c. vol. ii. p. 41, &c. Per- 
cival's ET. Med. and Exp. 


DroesY of the ſerotum and teftiz, See HYDROCRLE, 
DroesY of the land, Hydrops Uteri, is ſeated in the cavity 
8 | 


r. Percival gives 
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of the womb, It is dillinguiſhable from the aſcites, by be. 


ing confined to the region of the uterus, and by the thin- 
neſs of the os tincg. When it proceeds from a ſcirthus, 
it is never in the middle, nor is it round, as in the com- 
mon dropſy. A canula introduced into the womb pro- 
miſes the beſt and ſpeedieſt remedy ; but this is ſome- 
times prevented by a ſcirrhus, cicatrix, or tubercles: in 
which caſe recourſe muſt be had to hard riding, emetics, 
ſternutatories, and britk cathartics, Borax may be given 
from ten to twenty-hve grains twice a day as a deob- 
ſtruent, and a peſſaty may be alſo tried. Motherby and, 
James, art HyDbRorys. 


DROPWORT), in Botany. For the charaQters, ſee Sri- 


RA. 

The common dropwort grows plentifully upon chalky 
grounds in many parts of England, "The roots conſiſt of 
a great number of oval knobs or glandules, which are 
15 together by ſlender fibres, from whence it had 
the name of dropt t. The leaves are winged, and com- 
poſed of many ſawed lobes, which are almoſt placed al- 
ternately along the mid-rib. "Thoſe ne:r the baſe are 
the ſmalleſt ; the others increaſe in ſize to the middle 
and decreaſe afterward again to the point. The flower- 
ſtalk riſes a foot or more in height, and has e dom more 
than one leaf upon ic; the top is garniſhed with looſe 
bunches of ſmall white flowers, ſtanding upon ſlender 
foot-ſtalks, which are ſucceeded by ſeveral capſules, 
ranged circularly. The roots of this plant are uſed in 
medicine, and are accounted diuretic. It is rarely kept 
in gardens z but there is a variety with double flowers, 
which was found growing naturally in the north of Eng- 
land, that is kept in gardens for the fake of variety, 
They are propagated either by ſuckers, which they pro— 
duce in great abundance, or by laying down the tender 
branches of the old plants. When they have taken root, 
they ſhould be removed into the nurſery for two or three 
years, and will then be fit for tranſplanting in the places 
where they are to remain. 


DroepwoRT, Vater, Oenanthe, in Botany, a genus of the 


pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it is a 
plant with an umbelliferous flower ; the principal umbel 
has but few rays, but the particular umbels have many 
ſhort ones; the rays of the principal umbel are difform ; 

thoſe flowers in the diſk are hermaphrodite, and are 

compoſed of five heart-ſhaped inflexed petals, which are 
almoſt equal; the germen is ſituated under the flower, 
ſupporting two awl-ſhaped permanent ſtyles, crowned by 
two obtuſe ſegments; the germen afterward becomes an 
oval fruit divided into two parts, containing two almoſt 

oval feeds, convex on one ſide, and plain on the other. 
There are five ſpecies. 

One of the ſpecies of this plant, diſtinguiſhed by its yel- 
low juice, and by growing near waters, is a very terrible 
poifon. Many accounts have been given of people dying 
by it, but none which ſets its terrible effects in fo juſt a 
light, as one which happened very lately to ſome French 

priſoners with us, and which is recorded in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, N“ 481. : 

Ic is extremely neceſſary that this dangerous plant ſhould 
be well known, as it grows very plentifully with us all 
about the banks of the Thames; and Mr. Watſon has 
cauſed a five drawing, both of this and of another poi- 
ſonous plant, which it is often conſounded with the ci- 
cuta aquatica, or water-hemlock of Wepfer, to be pre- 
fixed to that number of the Trauſactions where this ac- 
count is given; and this ſeems the more neceſlary, as 
the plant fecms to have been miltaken in a manner by all 
the world, not only by the common people, but the 
more verſed in plants having miſtaken it at times for ſe- 
veral very different things. The ſame gentleman informs 
us, from various authors, that eight lads in Ireland had 
been poiloned by it, miſtaking it for the root of the wa- 
ter parinip ; two men died by miſtaking it for the Mace- 
donian partley z and Wepfer, who wrote an expreſs trea- 
tiſe on the poiſonous nature of the water-hemlock, has 
confounded this plant with it, ſaying, that Lobel had de- 
ſcribed the water-hemlock under the name of this man- 
the, or dropwort; and the generally accurate Hoffman, 
when treating of the vegetable poiſons, makes no men- 
tion of the difference between theſe two plants. 

Neither the roots of this @nanthe, nor thoſe of the cicuta 
aquatica, or water-hemlock of Wepfer, have any diſ- 
agreeable flavour to deter thoſe who taſte of them from 
eating; and they both occaſion violent convulſions, and 

death, if not timely prevented. The intention of cute 
ſeems in both the ſame z firſt by emptying the ſtomach 
and inteſtines as ſoon as poſſible, and then cauſing the 
patient to drink largely of oleaginous fluids ; there is 
great difficulty, however, in getting the patient to ſwal- 
low any thing, the jaws being faſtened together by the 
ſpaſm. After the ſtomach has been freed from this per- 
nicious vegetable, the ſymptoms have generally abated by 
degrees, and the patient has recovered, 


Threlkeld 


Threlkeld mentions this plant as growing in Cumber- 
land, where the people call it dead longue, and uſe it as a 
poultice to the galled backs of their horſes. The Ger- 
man botaniſts do not mention it as growing among them, 
nor Haller in his Enumeratio Stirpium Helvetiæ; whence 
it ſeems to be ſeldom met with, except in England, Hol- 
land, and ſome parts of France. 
DROSERA, in B:tany. See SUn-Dew. 
DROSOLITHUS, in Natural Hiſtery, the name of a ſtone 
to which many great virtues are attributed, by the writers 
of the middle ages; but the accounts they have left us of 
it, are too imperfeCt to give us any juſt idea of what 
None it was. They ſay it was variegated with many co- 
lours; and that when laid upon the fire it ſwear or 
oozed out large 2 of clear water, all over its ſurface. 
DROVERS, are perſons that buy cattle in one place, aud 
drive them for ſale to another. They are to be married 
men, and houſholders, and to be licenſed by ſtatute 5 
Eliz. cap. 12. And if they drive their cattle on the 
Lord's day, they ſhall forfeit 20s, by 1 Car. I. cap. 1. 
DROUGHT, in the Natur al Hi/tory of the Air, is a long 
continuance of dry weather. Great droughts are very 
prejudical to the farmer and his paſture; and ſuch years 
afford but very little reward for the labour and expence 
of keeping it in order. The only remedies are high in- 
cloſures, and plenty of water at hand. The firſt of theſe 
is always in the farmer's power, and ſhould be carefully 
providing by planting hedges in a proper manner, in 
counties moſt ſubject to ſuffer by this diſadvantage. 'The 
other is not always ſo eaſy, but may be managed ſeveral 
ways, as by ſinking wells; but theſe when deep, are 
very expenſive; or by bringing the water in pipes, gut- 
ters, or other conveyances z and this is eaſily done where 
there is a ſpring or brook in the neighbourhood higher 
than the lands. Pumps, wheels, and ſuch other engines, 
are alſo uſed in ſome places to bring on the water; and 
in others, ponds, ciſterns, and receptacles, are made to 
take in the rains and winter floods, and retain the water 
till ſummer, when it is wanted. 
The farmers of England are very deficient in this laſt me- 
thod, which they might uſe to their great benefit in many 
places. In Spain they have no water in many parts but 
what they preſerve in this manner. And at Amiterdam 
and Venice they have whole cellars made into ciſterns, 
which receive the water that falls in rains, and preſcrve 
it all the year. Want of water for the cattle in ſummer 
in many places might be eaſily remedied by ſome care of 
this kind; and many thouſand acres of land made uſetul, 
which are now left as waſte, by this means alone. The 
practicability of thus obtaining water is evinced by its be- 
ing done in places where the:e falls much leſs rain annually 
than with us; and yet by this the inhabitants have always 
freſh water enough for the uſe of their houſes, cattle, 
and gardens, none of which ever fail, See C1>TERN. 
DROWNING, the act of ſuffocating, or being ſuffocated 
by water. 
People not accuſtomed to diving, Dr. Halley obſerves, 
begin to drown in about half a minute's time. 
Drowning was anciently a kind of puniſhment. In the 
time of Louis XI. of France, the chronicles aſſure us, 
that they frequently drowned their criminals, inſtead of 
hanging them. Chron. Scand. See FossA and Fukca. 
Natural Hiſtorians and phyſicians furniſh us with divers 
well atteſted inſtances of ſurpriſing recoveries of per- 
ſons drowned; which, if maturely conſidered, might per- 
haps let a little light into the dark notions of life and 
death. 
We ſhall not particularly recite the improbable (tories 
mentioned by Pechlin, De Aer. & Alim. Def. cap. 10. 
of one who was under water ſixteen hours, of another 
who was under water three whole days, and of a third 
who was in this ſtate ſeven weeks, and recovered. Si 
penes ipſum fides, But there are ſeveral unqueſtionable 
facts, though they have rarely. occurred, in every coun— 
try, which ſhew the poſlibility of a recovery from ſud- 
den death, whether by apoplexy, convulſive fits, ſuffo- 
cation by noxious vapours, ſtrangulation by the cord, or 
drowning, However, inſtances of this kind merely ex- 
cited tranſient attention and ſurprize, and many perſons 
were loſt for want of proper attemps for their recovery. 
. This was particularly the caſe in Holland, where, from 
the great abundance of canals and inland ſeas, the inha- 
bitants are much expoſed to accidents by water; and 
where many perſons were drowned every year for want of 
aſſiſtance. In 1767, a ſociety was formed at Amſter- 
dam, which offered premiums to thoſe who ſhould ſave 
the life of a citizen in danger of perifhing by water; and 
which propoſed from time to time, to publiſh the treat- 
ment and method of recovery, obſerved in ſuch caſcs. 
This inſtitution was every where encouraged through the 
United Provinces, by the magiſtrates, and by the ſtates 
general, and hay been attended with very conſiderable 
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ſucceſs; and it appears that no leſs than two hundred 
perſons have been recovered from death, by this inftitu- 
tion, in the ſpace of about fix years. In ſeveral of theſe 
caſes, the recovered patients had continued upwards of an 
hour, without any figns of life, after they had been 
taken out of the waer. Inſtigated by this example, the 
magiſtrates of health tat Milan and Venice iſſued orders, 
in 1768, for the treatment of drowned perſons. The city 
of Hamburgh appointed a ſimiliar ordinance to be read in 
all their churches, extending their ſuccour not only to 
the drowned, but to the ſtrangled, to thoſe ſuffocated by 
noxious vapours, and to the frozen. The firſt part of 
the Dutch Memoirs was alſo tranſlated into the Ruſ- 
ſian language, by command of the empreſs. In 1769, 
an edict was publiſhed in Germany, extending its 
directions and encouragement to every accident, like 
death, that afforded a poſſibility of relief. In 1771, the 
magiſtrates of the city of Paris a'ſo founded an inftitu- 
tion in favour of the drowned; and in France they have 
been inſtrumental in ſaving forty-five perſons out of 
ſixty-nine, in about ſixteen months. In 1773, Dr. Co- 
gan, and Dr. Hawes, of London, propoſcd a plan for 
the introduction of a ſimilar inſtitution into theſe king- 
doms. The plan was ſo well received and encouraged, 
that they were ſoon, viz. in 1774, enabled to form a ſo- 
ciety, ſince called the Humane Socicty, for promoting 
its laudable deſigns. 
The following abſtract of the plan of this ſociety, and 
method of treatment recommended by it, will not, we 
apprehend, be unacceptable to our readers. This (:- 
ciety has undertaken to publiſh, in as exten{ive a man- 
ner as poſſible, the proper methods of treating perſons in 
the tones circumſtances to which they extend their 
relief; to diſtribute a premium of two guineas among 
the ficſt perſons, not exceeding four in number, who at- 
tempt to recover any perion, taken out of the water for 
dead, within thirty miles of the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, provided they have not been longer than 
two hours under the water, and provided the affiſtants 
perſevere in the uſe of the means recommended for the 
ſpace of two hours, whether their attempts are fucceſs- 
ful or not. Theſe rewards are alſo to include every other 
inſtance of ſudden death, whether by ſuffocation from 
noxious vapours, hanging, ſyncopies, freezing, &c. They 
propoſe to diſtribute in like manner four guineas wherever 
the patient has been reſtored to life; to give to any publi- 
can or other perſon, who ſhail admit the body into his 
houſe without delay, and furniſh the neceſſary accommo- 
dations, the ſum of one guinea, and to ſecure them from 
the charge of burial in unſucceſ>ful caſes; and to pre- 
ſent an honorary medal to thoſe medical gentlemen, or 
others, who give their aſſiſtance gratis, and who ate pro- 
vided with a fumigator, and other neceſſaries always in 
readineſs, in all thoſe caſes in which they may prove in- 
ſtrumental of ſucceſs. The device on one fide of their 
medal is a boy, who is repreſented. blowing an extin— 
guiſhed torch, with the hope, as the legend, Luteat ſcin- 
tlula firſan, imports, that a little ſpark may ſtill remain. 
'The reverſe exhibits a civic wreath, which was the Ro- 
man reward for ſaving the life of a citizen, with a blank 
for the name of a perſon to whom the medal may be 
given; the inicription round the wreath, Hee fretium 
cive ſervats tulit, expreſies the merit that obtained it. 
The following is the method of treatment recommened by 
the ſociety. | 
1. In removing the body to a convenient place, great care 
muſt be taken that it be not bruiſed, nor ſhaken violenily, 
nor roughly handled, nor carried over the ſhoulders with 
the head hanging downwards, nor rolled upon the 
ground, or over a baricl, nor lifted up by the heels. For ex- 
perience proves, that all theſe methods are injurious, and 
often deſtroy the ſmall remains of life. The unfortunate 
object ſhould be cautiouſly conveyed by two or more per- 
ſons, or in a carriage upon ſtraw, lying as on a bed, with 
ihe head a little raiſed, and kept in as natural and eaſy a 
poſition as poſſible. 
2. The body being well dried with a cloth ſhould be 
placed in a moderate degree of heat, but not oo near a 
large fire. The windows or door of the room ſhould be 
left open, and no more perſons be admitted into it than 
thoſe who are abſolutely neceflary ; as the life of the pa- 
tient greatly depends upon baving the benefit of a pure 
air. The warmth moſt promiſing of ſucceſs is that of a 
bed or blanket properly warmed. Bottles of hot water 
ſhould be laid at the bottom of the feet, in the joints of 
the knees, and under the arm-pits ; and a warming-pan, 
moderately heated, or hot bricks wrapped in cloths, 
ſhould be rubbed over the body, and particularly along 
the back. Ihe natural and kindly warmth of a healthy 
perſon lying by the fide of the body has been found in 
many caſes very efficacious. The ſhirt or cloaths of an 
attendant, or the ſkin of a ſheep freſh killed, may alſo 
| | be 
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be uſed with advantage. Should theſe accidents happen 
in the neighbourhood of a warm bath, brew-hovuſe, 
baker, glaſs-houſe, ſaltern, ſoap-boiler, or any fabrick 
where warm lees, aſhes, embers, grains, ſand, water, 
&c. are eaſily procured, it would be of the utmoſt ſer- 
vice to place the body in any of theſe, moderated to a 
degree of hcat, but very little exceeding that of a healthy 
rſon. | | 

3. The ſubject being placed in one or other of theſe ad- 
vantageous circumſtances as ſpeedily as poſſible, various 
{ſtimulating methods ſhould next be employed. The molt 
efficacious are, to blow with force into the lungs, by ap- 
plying the mouth to that of the patient, .cloſing his noſ- 
trils with one band, and gently expelling the air again 
by preſſing the cheſt with the other, imitating the ſtrovg 
breathing of a healthy perſon. The medium of a hand- 
kerchief, or cloth, may be uſed, to render the operation 
leſs indelicate. It the lungs cannot be inflated in this 
manner, it may be attempted by blowing through one of 
the noſtrils, and at the ſame time keeping the other cloſe. 
Dr. Monro for this purpoſe recommends a wooden pipe, 
fitted at one end for filling the noſtril, and at the other 
for being blown into by à perſon's mouth, or for receiv- 
ing the pipe of a pair of bellows, to be employed for the 
ſame purpoſe if neceſſary. Whilſt one aſſiſtant is con- 
ſtantly employed in this operation, another ſhould throw 
the ſmoke of tobacco up by the fundament into the 
bowels, by means of a pipe, or FUMIGATOR, ſuch as 
are uſed in adminiſtering ciyſters; or by a pair of bel- 
lows, till the other inſtrument can be procured. A third 
attendant ſhould, in the mean time, rub the belly, cheſt, 
back, and arms, With a coarſe cloth, or flannel, dipped 
in brandy, rum, or gin, or with dry ſalt, fo as not to 
rub off the ſkin ; ſpirits of hartſhorn, volatile ſalts, or 
any other ſtimulating ſubſtance muſt alſo be applied 10 
the noſtrils, and rubbed upon the temples very frequently. 
Electrical ſhocks made to paſs in different directions 
through the body, and particularly through the heart and 
lungs, have been recommended as very powerful /?rmmuli 
and from the trials that bave already been made, pro- 
miſe conſiderable ſucceſs. The body ſhould at intervals 
be ſhaken alſo, and varied in its poſition, 

4. If there be any ſigns of returning life, ſuch as ſighing, 
gaſping, twitching, or any convulſive motions, beating 
of the heart, the ceturn of the natural colour and warmth, 
opening a vein in the arm or neck may prove benelicial ; 
but the quantity of blood taken away ſhould not be large ; 
nor ſhould an artery ever be opened, as profuſe bleeding 
has appeared prejudicial, and even deftruCtive to the 
ſmall remains of life. the throat ſhould be tickled with 
a feather, in order to excite a propenſity to vomit; and 
the noſtrils alſo with a feather, ſnuff, or any other ſti- 
mulant, ſo as to provoke ſneezings. A tca-Ipoontul of 
warm water may be occaſionally adminiſtered, in order to 
learn whether the power of ſwailowing be returned; and 
if it be, a table-ſpoonful of warm wine, or brandy and 
water, may be given with advantage; but not before, as 
the liquor may get into the lungs, before the power of 
ſwallowing returns. The other methods ſhould be con- 
tinued with vigour, until the patient be gradually re- 
ſtored. 


When the patient has been but a ſhort time ſenſeleſs, 


blowing into the lungs or bowels has been, in ſome cales, 
found ſuſſicient;z yet a ſpeedy recovery is not to be ex- 
peQted in general. On the contrary, the above methods 
are to be continued with ſpirit for two hours, or upwards, 
although there ſhould not be the leaſt ſymptoms of re- 
turning life. The ſame means of reſtoration are appli- 
cable to the various other caſes of ſudden death, recited 
in the beginning of this article. 

When theſe meaſures prove unſucceſsſul, the ſurgeon's 
laſt reſource is BRONCHOTOMY, or opening the arteria 
trachea; for perhaps the ait entering freely into the 
lungs, through the aperture made in the canal, through 
which they received it in their natural flate, will refttore 
the play of the lungs, and all the motions of the breaſt, 
Mr. Hunter, F. R. S. has, at the requeſt of a member 
of the Humane Society, publiſhed propoſals for recover- 
ing perſons a pparrently drowned. In the cafe of apparent 


death by drowning, he conſiders that a ſuſpenſion of the | 


actions of life has taken place, owing to the Joſs of te- 
ſpiration, and the immediate effects which this has on 
45 vital motions of the animal; at leaſt, he ſays, this 

rivation of breathing appears to be the firſt cauſe of the 
3 motion ceaſiijg; therefore, moſt probably, the 
reſtoration of breathing is all that is neceſſary to reſtore 
the heart's motion. The loſs of life in drowned people 
has been accounted for, by ſuppoling that the blood, da- 
maged by want of the action of the air in reſpiration, is 
ſent, in that vitiated ſtate, to the brain, and other vital 
parts ; by which means the nerves loſe their effect 5 
the heart, and the heart in conſequence its motion. 
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DRUG, in Commerce, a general name for all ſpices, and 


Mr. Hunter conciudes from experiments on a dog, ith 
which a large column of bad blood, viz. all thit was 
contained in the heart and pulmonary veins, was puſhed 
ſorward, without producing any ill effect, and alſo from 
the recovery of driwn'd perſons, and ftill-born children, 
that the heart's motion muſt depend immediately on the 
application of air to the lungs, and not on the effects 
which air has ou the blood, and which that blood has on 
the vital parts, therefore, blowing air into the lunge, 
ſoon aſter the immerhon, may be ſufficient to effett a 
recovery ; and the dephlor'/tirated a1k of Dr. Prieſtley 
may prove more efficacious than common air. But if a 
conſiderable time, as ar: hour, has been loſt, it moy be 
neceflary to z2pply ſtimulating medicines, as the vapour 
of volatile alkali, mixed with the air; and theſe are beſt 
thrown in by the noſtrils, applications of this kind to 
the olfactory nerves rovte the living principle, and put 
the muſcles of reſpiration into action, while ſome appli- 
cations to the mouth 1ath.er depreſs than rouſe, by pto- 
ducing fckneſs. The larynx ſhould be at the ſame time 
prefled againſt the œſophagus and ſpine, which will pre- 
vent the ſomach aad inteſtines from being too much dit- 
tended by the air; however, the tracha, and the aper- 
ture into the larynx, ſhould be boch left perfectly tree, 
Heat alſo is congenial with the living principle, which 
by increafing the neceſſity of action, increaſes action; 
and to a due proportion of beat the hving principle owes 
its vigour. Bed-clozths properly heated ſhould, there- 
fore, be pent y ſaid over the patient, and the ſteam of 
volatile alkali, or of warm batfams, and effential oils, 
may be thrown in, fo as to come in cont» with man 

paris of his body. The ſame ſteam may alſo be con- 
veyed into the ſtomach by means of a hollow bougie, 
and a ſyringe; together with ſpirits of hartſhorn, 
pepper-mint water, juice of horſe-raddiſh, and alſo bal- 
ſams and turpentines, in ſuch ſmall quantities, as not to 
produce ſickneſs, Theſe may alſo be thrown up by the 
anus. When the heart begins to move, Mr. Hunter ad- 
viles to leſſen the application of air to the lungs ; he ab- 
ſolutely forbids bleeding, becauſe it weakens the animal 
principle, or that principle which preſerves the body from 
diſſolution, and is the cauſe of all its actions, and which 
Mr. Hunter ſuppoſes to be inherent in the blood, arid 
conſequently leſſens both the power and diſpoſitions to 
action. Nothing ſhouid be adminiſtered that ordinarily 
produce a nauſea oi vomiting, or by the anus, that has 
a tendency to produce an evacuation that way; becauſe 
every ſuch evacuation tends to leſſen the animal powers. 
On this account he does not particularly recommend the 
fumes of tobacco, becauſe they always produce fickneſs 
or purging, according to the mode of their application. 
He recommends the following apparatus, with a view to 
the purpoſes of this fociety. Firit, a pair of bellows ; 
ſo contrived with two ſeparate cavities, that by opening 
them, when applied to the noltrils or mouth of a patient, 
one Cavity may be filled with the common air, and the 
other with air ſucked out from the lungs; and by ſhut- 
ting them again, the common air may be thrown into 
the lungs, ard that fucked out of the lungs diſcharged 
into the room. The pipe of theſe ſhould be flexible, in 
length a foot or a foot and a hall, and at leaſt three 
eighths of an inch in width; by this the artificial breath- 
ing may be continued, while the other operations, the 
application of the ſtimuli to the ſtomach excepted, are 
going on, which could not conveniently be the cafe, if 
the muzzle ot the bellows were introduced into the noſe. 
The end next the noſe ſhould be double, and applied 
to both noſtrils. Secondly, a ſyringe with a hollow bou- 
gie, or flexible catheter, of ſufficient length to go into 
the flomach, and to convey any ſtimulating matter into 
it, without affecting the lungs. Thirdly, a pair of ſmall 
bellows, ſuch as are commoniy vſed in throwing fumes 
of tobacco up the anus. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part ii. 
p. 412. 425. 
The Humane Society, ſince its firſt eſtabliſhment, to the 
beginning of the year 1779, has been inſtrumental in te- 
covering two hundred and eighty-ſexen perſons out of 
the number of cafcs' to which their attempts have been 
applied. See Reports of the Society for the Recovery 
of Perſons apparently drowned. 
Societies of a ſimilar nature have been lately formed at 
Norwich, Briſtol, Liverpool, Colcheſter, and Hull, and 
likewiſe at Corke, in Ircland. The board of police in 
Scotland has allo intereſted itſelf in favour of the ſam 
benevolent deſign, f 
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other commodities, brought from diſtant countries, and 
uſed in the buſineſs of medicine, and the mechanic arts. 
The drugs uſed in medicine are very numerous, and make 
the greateſt part of the commerce of our druggi/ts, Some 
of them grow in England, France, &c. but the greateſt 
part are brought from the Levant, and the Eaſt Indies. 
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A lift of all of them would be endleſs. Some of the 
rincipal are, aloes, ambergris, amber, aſſa-foctida, an- 
06 ny bezoar, borax, benjoin, camphor, cantharides, 
tardamum, caſſia, caſtoreum, coloquintida, civet, coral, 
cubebs; coffee, cocoa, gum anime, armoniac, adraganth, 
elemi, gamboge, labdanum, Opopenan, ſagapenum, ſan- 
darac, lacca, jalap, manna, maſtic, myrrh, muſk; opium, 
pearls, quinquina, hellebore, galanga, zedoary, rhubarb, 
ſarſaparilla, ſtorax, galbanum, ſanguis draconis, ſena, 
ſpermaceti, ſpica nardi, ſcammony, ſal ammoniac, ta- 
marinds, tea, turpentine, turbith, tutia, & c. 
The natural hiſtory, &c. whereof, ſee under their reſpec- 
tive articles AL.OEs, AMBERGRIS, &c. | 
The drugs uſed by dyers are of two kinds: the colouring, 
which give a dye or colour; and non-colouring, which 
only diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take the colours the better, or 


to render the colours more ſhining. Of the firſt kind 


are, paſtels, woad. indigo, kermes, cochineal, madder, 
turmeric, &c, Of the ſecond kind are, alum, tartar, 
arſenic, realgal, ſalt-petre, common falt, ſal gemmæ, 
ſal ammoniac, cryſtals of tartar, agaric, ſpirit of wine, 
urine, pewter, iron, bran, ſtarch, lime, aſhes, &c. 

There is a third ſort of drugs, which anſwer both inten- 
tionsz as the root, bark, and leaf, of the walnut tree, 


galls, copperas, &c. 


DHRUGGE , in Commerce, a ſort of ſtuff, very thin, and 


narrow, ſometimes all wool, and ſometimes half wool, 
and half thread; having ſometimes the whale, but 
more uſually without. ; 

Thoſe without the whale in the plain druggets are woven 
on a loom with two treddles, after the ſame manner as 
linen, camblet, &c. Thoſe with the whale, or the 
corded druggets, are wrought on a loom with four tred- 
dles. "Thoſe are called threaded druggets, that have the 
woof of wool, and the warp of thread. M. Savery, in- 
vented a kind of gold and ſilver druggets; the warp being 
partly gold and ſilver thread, and the woot of linen. 


DRUID», Dzxvives; o DRUIDR, the prieſts, or miniſ- 


ters of religion, among the ancient Celtz, or Gauls, 
Britons, and Germans, | 

Some authors derive the word from the Hebrew e , 
deruſſim, or druſſim, which they tranſlate, contemplatores. 
Picard, Celtopæd. lib. ii. p. 58. believes the Druid, to 
have been thus called from Druts, or Drytus, their leader, 
the fourth or fifth king of the Gauls, and father of Sa- 
ron, or Naumes. Pliny, Salmatius, Vigenere, &c. de- 
tive the name from Hevg, oak; on account of their in- 
habiting, or at leaſt frequenting, and teaching in foreſts ; 
or perhaps; becauſe, as Pliny fays, they never facri- 
ficed but under the oak. But it is hard to imagine, how 
the Druids ſhould come to ſpeak Greek. Menage derives 
the word from the old Britiſh drus, demon, magician. 


| Borel, from the Saxon dry, magician ; or rather from the 


old Britiſh dru, or derw, oak ; whence he takes dug to 
be derived, which is the moſt probable ſuppoſition. Go- 
rop. Becanus, lib. i. takes druis to be an old Celtic, and 
German word, formed from tretwis, or trutois, a doctor 
of the truth and the faith; which etymology Voſſius ac- 
quieſces in. 
The Druids were the firſt, and moſt diſtinguiſhed order 
among the Gauls and Britons; they were choſen out of 
the belt families; and the honours of their birth, joined 
with thoſe of their function, procured them the higheſt 
veneration among the people. They were verſed in aſtro- 
logy, geometry, natural philoſophy, politics, and geo- 
graphy; and had the adminiſtration of all ſacred things; 
they were the interpreters of religion, and the judges of 
all affairs, indifferently. Whoever refuſed obedience to 
them, was declared impious and accurſed, 
We know but little as to their peculiar doctrines; only 
that they believed the immortality of the ſoul ; and, as 
is generally alſo ſuppoſed, the metempſychoſis ; though 
a late author makes it appear highly probable they did 
not believe this laſt, at leaſt not in the ſenſe of the Py- 
thagoreans. - 
The chief ſettlement of the Druids in Britain was in the 
ile of Angleſley, the ancient Mona, which they might 
chuſe fer this purpoſe, as it was well ſtored with ſpacious 
groves of their favourite oak. 
They were divided into ſeveral claſſes, or branches; viz. 
the vacerri, bardi, eubages, ſemnothii, or a and /a- 
ronidæ. The wacerri are held to have been the prieſts; 
the bardi, the poets; the eubages, the augurs; and the 
ſaronidæ, the civil judges, and inſtructors of youth. As 
to the ſemnothei, who are ſaid to have been immediately 
devoted to the ſervice of religion, it is probable, they 
were the ſame with the vacerri. 
Strabo, however, lib. iv. p. 197. and Picard after him, 
in his Celtopædia, do not comprehend all theſe different 
orders under the denomination of Druids, as ſpecies un- 
der their genus, or parts under the whole; but make 
them quite different conditions, or orders. 

Vol. II. Ne 103. 


to religion. 
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Strabo, in effect, only diſtinguiſhes three kinds ; bard!, 
vates, and Druids. The bard: were the poets ; the wvates; 
nrg (apparently the fame with the vacerri), were th 
prieſts, and naturaliſts ; and the Druids, befide the ſtu 
of nature, applied themſelves likewiſe to morality, © 
Diogenes Laertius aſſures us, in his Prologue, that the 
Druids were the ſame, among the ancient Betons; with 
the ſophi, or philoſophers, among the Greeks ; the magi; 
among the Perſians ; the gymnoſophiſts, among the In- 
dians ; and the Chaldeans, among the Aﬀyrians, 
The Druids had one chief, or arch-druid, in every na- 
tion, who acted as high-prieſt, or pontifex maximus. He 
had abſolute authority over the reſt; and commanded; 


cis 


. decreed, puniſhed; &c. at pleaſure. At his death he 


was ſucceeded *by the moſt conſiderable among his ſur- 
vivors; and, if there were ſeveral pretenders; the mat- 
ter was ended by an election, or elſe put to the deciſion 
of arms; | . 3 
The D»uids, we have obſerved; were in the higheſt 
eſteem. They preſided at ſacrifices, and other cere- 
monies; and had the direQion of every thing relating 
The Britiſh and Gauliſh youth flocked to 
them in crowds, to be inſtructed by them. The chil- 
dren of the nobility, Mela tells us, they retired with 
into caves, or the moſt defolate parts of foreſts, and 
kept them there, ſometimes, for twenty years, under 
their diſcipline. | | 
Beſide the immortality and metempſychoſis, they were 
here inſtructed in the motion of the heavens, and the 
courſe of the ſtars; the magnitude of the heavens and 
the earth; the nature of things; the power and wiſdom 
of the gods, &c. They preſerved the memory and ac- 
tions of great men in their verſes, which they never al- 
lowed to be wrote down, but made their pupils get 
them by heart. In their common courſe of learning, 
they are ſaid to have taught them twenty-four thouſand 
ſuch verſes. | | | 
They held the plant miſletoe in ſingular veneration, 
Pliny relates the ceremony wherewith they gathered it 
every year, lib. xvi. cap. 44. They placed great confi- 
dence, alſo, in ſerpents eggs; gathered after a peculiar 
manner, and under a certain diſpoſition of the moon, 
deſcribed by Pliny ; and imagined them effectual means 
for the gaining of law-ſuits, and procuring the good 
graces of princes. And hence the ſame author con- 
cludes it is, that the caduceus, or rod encompaſſed with 
two ſerpents interwoven, has been aſſumed as a ſymbol 
of peace. Suetonius, in his Life of Claudius; aſſures 
us, they ſacrificed men; and Mercury is ſaid to be the 
god to whom they offered theſe victims. Diod. Siculus, 
lib. vi. obſerves, it was only upon extraordinary occaſi- 
ons they made ſuch offerings : as, to conſult what mea- 
ſures to take, to learn what ſhould befal them, &c. by 


the fall of the victim, the tearing of his members, and 


the manner of his blood guſhing out. Auguſtus con- 
demned the cuſtom; and Tiberius and Claudius 
puniſhed and and aboliſhed it. See Cæſar, lib. vi. cap. 
13. and Mela, lib. iii. cap. 2. a 
We learn from Cæſar, that the Druids were the judges 
and arbiters of all differences and diſputes, both public 
and private : they took cognizance of murders, inherit- 
ances, boundaries, and limits, and decreed rewards and 
puniſhments, Such as diſobeyed their deciſions, they 
excommunicated, which was their principal puniſhment, 
the criminal being hereby excluded from all public aſ- 
ſemblics, and avoided by all the world ; fo that no body 
durſt ſpeak to him, for fear of being polluted. Strabo 
obſerves, they had ſometimes intereſt and authority 
enough to ſtop armies, upon the point of engaging, and 
accommodate their differences, 
They held an aſtembly, every year, at a certain ſeaſon, 
about the middle of the country; and there in a place 
conſecrated for the purpoſe, they kept their aflizes, and 
terminated the differences of the people, who flocked 
thither from all parts. 
Ceſar, who had feen ſome of the Druids in Britain, was 
of opinion, they had come thence into Gaul: divers 
among the moderns take this for a miſtake, and believe 
the very contrary, In effect, it appears pretty probable, 
that the ancient Britons were originally Gauls; that 
ſome of the Celtæ, or Belgæ, Gauliſh nations, were 
the firſt that entered our iſland, and peopled it; and 
that the Druids went along with them. 
Hornius, in his Hiſtory of Philoſophy, lib. ii. cap. 12. 
believes all the learning and philoſophy of the Druids to 
have been derived from the Aﬀyrian magi ; who are ſtill 
called, in Germany, trwutten, or truitner; and that, a8 
magus has loſt its ancient fignification, which was ho- 
nourable, and now ſignifies a magician, or ſorcerer; ſo 
Druid, which had the ſame ſenſe, has likewiſe degene- 
rated, and now ſigniſies no other than a perſon who has 
commerce with the devil, or is addicted to magic. And, 
2 U accord- 
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accordingly, in Frieſland, where there anciently were 
Druids, witches are now called, Druidi. Gale, Dicken- 
ſon, and ſome others, vainly contend, that the Druids 
borrowed all their philoſophy, as well as religion, from 
the Jews. 

There were alſo women who bore the appellation Dru— 
ides or Druide, among the Gauls, &c. The authors 
of the Hiſtoria Auguſta, particularly Lampridius, and 
Vopiſcus, make mention of theſe. 

. Salmaſius, in his notes on Lampridivs, is alittle in doubt 
who theſe women were; but he gives into the moſt eaſy 
and plauſible opinion, that they were either the wives or 
the children of the Druids. | 

DRUM, T7ympanum, a military muſical inſtrument, ſaid by 
Le Clerc to be an oriental invention, and brought by the 
Arabians, or perhaps the Moors, into Spain; of uſe, 
both among the foot and dragoons, ſerving to call the 
ſoldiers together, and to direct their march, attack, 
retreat, &c. 

The body of the drum is made of very thin oak, which 
is bent into a cylinder, and covered at each end with 
parchment, which is ſtrained, or braced, more or lets 
according to the height or depth of the ſound required, 
by ſmall cords and flidirig leathers; and is then truck 
with ſticks. The depth of the drum. is equal to its 
breadth, which does not exceed two feet and a half, be 
cauſe no ſkins can be had to cover bigger. Every troop 
of dragoons, and every company of foot or artillery, has 
two or more drums, according to the number of men. 
There are allo drums whoſe body is of braſs, which are 
of uſe principally among the horſe. See KETTLE- 
aru'tis. 

Drum, or DRUMMER, alſo denotes a ſoldier appointed 
to beat the drum. When a battalion is drawn up, the 

drums are on the flank; and when it marches by divi- 

ſions, they march between them. 
There are divers beats of the &1um; as the gereral march, 
double march, aſſembly, charge, retreat, alarm, chama ie, 
retraite, reveille, tat-too, Wc, See ASSEMBLY, CHaA- 
MADE, &c. 7 

Dau u-major, is that perſon in a regiment who beats the 
beſt drum, commands the others, and teaches them their 
duty. Every regiment has a drum-major. 

Daun, in Anatomy, or Ear-DRuu, denotes a cavity in 
the inner ear; thus called from the reſemblance it bears 
to the figure of a war-drum. See EAR. 

Its outer extreme ts covered with a membrane, by ana- 
tomilts called alſo tympanum, dium; but, more properly, 
membrana tympani. 

The office of this drum or membrana tympani, has been 
greatly controverted by anatomiſts. Ihe account beſt 
warranted is, that being a medium for the conveyance 
of the ſound to the auditory nerve, by its different de- 
grees of tenſion, it ferves to modify the found, and pro- 
pagate it to the nerve well proportioned, and commen- 
ſurate thereto. Sec HEARING, and Soo. 

DRuu, String of the. See CHORD aA Tympani, and EAR. 

Dr vuM-bead of a cap//an, See CAPSTAN. 

Drum, in Architeflure. See TAMBOUR. 

Dont is uſed to ſignify a kind ot filh in Virginia. The 
oil of this fiſh is ſaid to cure pains in the limbs, frequent 
in that country. See Phil. i ranl. NY 454. 1. 

DruM, Mire. See BITTERN. 

DRUNGUS, AzzyyS, a body, or company of forces ; 

thus called in the latter times of the Roman empire. 
The name drungus, as appears from Vegetius, lib. iii. 
cap. 16. was at firſt only applied to foreign, and even 
enemies troops; but, under the Earſtern empire, it 
came in ule for the troops of the empire itſelf; where 
it amounted, pretty nearly, to what we call a regiment, 
or brigade. 
The ſame author notes, that A;eſy®,, among the mo- 
dern Giceks, ſigniſies a ſtaff, or rod, the badge of a dig- 
nity, or ollice, as ag/a among the Turks; and he thinks, 
that the name may be formed from the Latin Mrancus. 
But it appears from Vegetius, that drwngus is a barba- 
rous, not a Latin word. Spelman takes it for Saxon; 
becauſc, at this day, throng, in Engliſh, ſignifies a mu- 
titude. Salmaſius derives it form puyxos, beak z on ac- 
count of the drungus's being diſpoſed beak-wile, or ter- 
minating in a point, 

Läeunclavius obſerves, that the drungus was not leſs than 
one thoufand men, nor more than four thouſand. 

DRUNKENNESS, Evriety, phylically conſidered, conſiſts 
in a preternatural compreſſion of the brain, and a diſ- 
compoſure of its bbres; occaſioned by. the fumes, or 
ſpirituous parts of liquors. It js accounted for thus: 
an immoderate quantity of wine taken into the ſtomach 
is there heated, and undergoes a kind of eſſerveſcence; 
which ariſes the more readily, as the liquor abounds the 
more in ſulphur. By this action it becomes attenuated 
and rarched ; ſo that the groſſer parts being left behind, 

, 1 | 
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its finer parts are fitted to penetrate, and ſhoot through 
the veins to the brain, or ate conveyed through the veins 
to the heart ; whence, after a farther heat and rarcfac- 
tion, they are ſent thropgh the carotid arteries, &c. to 
the brain: hence neceflarily ariſes a repletion of the 


meninges of the brain, and a compre (hon of the fibres 

of the brain itſelf, from the freſh ſtock of rarefied ful- 

phr continualiy aſcending into them: hence, alſo, ariſe 

obſtruction of the pores or paſſages of the brain, a fre- 

quent and diſorderly pulſation of the fibres, and the 
other ſymptoms of this diſtempered ſtate, 
Hence it is, that al! liquors will not give drun#-nne/s ; but 
only ſuch ac, by their ſulphur, or ſpirit, are diſpoſed 
for an effervclcence in the ſtomach and heart, to diffuſe 
their ſubtle attenuated parts plentifully to the brain. 
It is a popalar miſtake, that the only remedy for glut- 
tony, is drunbraneſs ; or that the cure of a ſurſeit of meat, 
is a ſurſeit of wine; than which nothing can be more 
contrary o nature, Cheyne. 
he ancient Lacedemoniins ufed to make their ſlaves 
ficquently n, ro give their children an averfion and 
horror for this vice. The Indians hold dr»nkenneſs a 
ſpecies of madneſs ; and, in their languages, the lame 
term ramian, that ſignihes druntard, ſigniſies allo a 
phrenetic, 
Drunkenneſs is puniſhable by the laws of England. The 
penalty is five ſhilliogs fine, or the ſtocks in caſe of 
non-payment. For a ſecond offence, the guilty perſon 
may be bound to his good behaviour. And an alehouſe— 
keenyer convicted of the ſame offence, ſhall be diſabled 
to keep any ſuch alehouſe for thiee years. All flag offi- 
cers and perions belonging to his majeſty's ſhips of war, 
being guilty ot drunkenneſs, are liable to tuch punithmenc 
as a court martial thail thick fit to impoſe. Bee ſtat. 4. 
Jac. I. c. 5. 21 Jac. I. c. 7. 22 Geo. II. c. 33. 
Hobbes makes voluntary drunkinneſs a breach ot the law 
of nature, which directs us to preſerve the uſe of our 
reafon. The law of England alſo does not allow it to 
be an excuic in any caſe whatſoever 

DRUPTP, among Þ-tar'/?s, a ſpecies of pericarpium, con- 
ſiſting of a fofr, flethly, and ſucrulent pulp, without 
valves, in the centre of which there is a nucleus. Sce 
PERICARPIUM, 

DRU S3, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by ſome of the 
daxon miners to the common pyrites, and by others to 
ſome peculiar kind of it. But in general it is undet- 
{tood to ſignify both the pyrites and the mareafhre. 

DRUSES, or Dzxus1ans, in Eccleſtiaſtical Hijlory, a people 
of Paleſtine, intabiting the environs of mount Libanon, 
who call themſelves Chriſtiani, and occaſionally proteſs 
themſelves Mahometans ; but all their Chriſtianity con- 
ſiſts in ſpeaking with reſpect of Jeſus Chriſt and the 
Virgin Mary, They are ſomewhat jealous of their 
wives, who only among them know how to read or 
write, They conſider men as deſtined by their firength, 
courage, and underitanding, to more ulcful and exalted 
purſuits than tracing characters upon paper; and are not 
able to conceive how a man who is capable of bearing 
arms, can amuſe himſelt with turning over the leaves 
of 4 book. They carry on a trade of wine, filk, corn, 
and ſaſtpetre. They have had ſeveral diſputes with the 
Turks, who govern them by emirs, that have feveral 
times been ſtrangled by them. 
The Drujes are probably the remains of the Chriſtian 
armies in the holy war; and they themſelves now ſay, 
that they are deſcended from the Engliſh; though 
others lay, they are deſcended from the Franks, whom 
Godfrey of Bulloign brught with him to the holy war. 
Pococke's Deſc. of the Kat, vol. ii. book i. chap. 1. 

DRY. A dry air, cteis paribus, leſſens the weight of the 
human body, aud the contrary quality increafes it. See 
MOISTURE of the dix. 

DRY Baths, Conjetts, Dick. See the ſubſtantives. 

Dry Exchange, Cambium ficcum, a ſoft appellation, an- 

ciently uled to diſguiſe uſury under, intimating ſome- 
thing to pals on both des; whereas, in truth, nothing 
paſſed but on one : in which reſpect it might be called 
dry. See INTEREST, and UsuRr. 
Cambium ficcum, lays Lud. Lopes, de Contract. & Negot. 
eft cambium non habens exiflentiam cambii, ſed apparentiam, 
adinſtar arboris eaſiccatæ, &c, 

Dry Va, Fruits, Maſs, Meaſures, See the ſubſtantives. 

Dry JAeat, in the Manege, is uſed for corn and hay. 


After taking the horle trom graſs, or houſing him, he 
is frequently put to & y meat. 


Day Maat, Kent, Siorax, Suture, 
ſtantives. | | 
DRY ADES, Dxraps, in the Heathen Theology, the nymphs 
of the woods; a ſoit of imaginary deities, which the 
ancients believed to inhabit the woods and groves, and 


Spadin. See the ſub- 


to hide themſelves under the back of the oak, called by 
the Greeks pug. 


The 
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latter were attached to ſome particular tree, with which 
they were born, and with which they died; whereas 
the dryades were the goddeſſes of the trees and woods in 
general, and lived at large, in the middle thereof, For, 
though eus properly ſignifies an oak, it was alſo uſed 
for tree in general, | 

We likewiſe find mention made, in divers authors, of a 
kind of propheteſſes, or witches, among the Gaul, 
called 4ryades, or rather druides, See DRUIDS. | 
DRYERS, in Painting, are ſubſtances ſo called from their 
uſe in remedying the ſault of oils, which dry too ſlowly. 
See Drying Oi. 


ico/andria polygynia claſs z called alſo by ſome dryadea, 


opbyllata. rs | ; 
compoſed of one leaf divided into eight ſtraight obtuſe 
equal ſegmente, ſomewhat ſhorter than the petals of the 
flower; the flower conſiſts of eight oblong expanded 
emarginated petals, inſerted into the cup; the ſtamina 
are numerous, very ſhort captilary filaments inſerted 
into the cup; the anther are fmple and ſmall ; the 
germina are numerous, ſmall, and ſet cloſe together : 
the ſtyles are capillary, and are inferted into the hdes 
of the germina ; and the ſtigmata are ſimple; there 1s 
no ſruir, but the ſeeds ſtand naked together, and are 


ſuſtain a number of hairy ſtyles, 

DRYINUS, Oat-/n+4e, a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſo called from 
its being uſually found about hollow oaks. Bellonius, 
who has mcotioned it, ſays, that ſcarce any ſerpent 
grows to a larger ſize, or makes a more terrible hiſſing. 
Authors in general ſeem however ſo little agreed about 
its deſcription, that it is not eaſy to aſcertain the name 
to any peculiar ſpecies of ſnake. : 
DRYITES Uapi;, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by au— 
thors to a ſubſtance but ill deſerving the name of a 
ſtone; it being only foſſile wood found in detached 
maſſes. There is much of this ſoſſile wood found in 


from that of almoſt unaltered wood, to ablolute ſtone, 
or mineral matter, with only the ſuperticial grain of 
wood. See Foſſile Woon. 

DRYOPEILA, Apuorsia, in Antiquity, an anniverſary day 


obſerved in memory of Dryops, one of Apollo's ſons. 


| petals are five z and the fruit is a covered captule, con- 
taining a ſingle (feed, 

DS JERENANC, a name by which ſome authors have 
called a ſpecies of palm-tree, from the fruit of which is 
procured dragon's blood. Kempfer, Ameoen. Exot. p. 


7 
DUALISM, or DiTYHEIsM, an opinion which ſuppoſes 
two principles, two gods, or two independent uncreated 
beings, of which one is the firſt cauſe of good, the other 
of evil. Sce MANiCHEES., 
DUBBING a coc, cutting off his comb and wattles. 
DUBIOUS Acids. Sce ACIDS. 
DUBITATIVE Conjunctions. See ConJUNCTION. 
DUCAL. The letters patent granted by the ſenate of 
Venice, are called d«cals: ſo allo are the letters wrote 
in the name of the ſcnate, to foreign princes, 
The denomination of ducal is derived hence; that, at 
the beginning of ſuch patents, the name of the duke, or 
doge, is wrote in capitals, thus, N Dei Gratia 
Dux Venetiarum, &c. Uhe date of ducals is uſually in 
Latin, but the body is in Italian. A courier was dif- 
patched with a ducal to the emperor, returning him 
thanks for renewing the treaty of alliance (in 1710) 
againſt the Turks, with the republic of Venice. 
DUCAT, a foreign coin, either of gold or filver, {truck 
in the dominions of a duke; being about the ſame value 
with the Spaniſh piece of eight, or a French crown, of 
four ſhillings aud lx pence iteriing, when of ſilver; and 
twice as much, when of gold. Sce Coir. 
The origin of ducats is referred to one Longiuus, go— 
vernor of Italy; who, revolting againſt the emperor 
Juſtin the Younger, made himlelt duke of Ravenna, 
and called himfelf Zxarcha, i. e. without lord or ruler; 
and, to ſhew his independence, itruck pieces of money 
of very pure gold, in his own name, and with his own 
ſtamp, which were called ducati, dacats; as Procopius 
relates the ſtory. 
After him, the firſt who ſtruck ducats were the Vene- 
trans, who called them alſo Ze-cchint, or ſequins, from 
Zecca,' the place where they lieſt were (truck. This 
was about the year 1280, in the time of John Danduli: 


The dryades differed from the hamadryader, in that theſe 


| 
DRYAS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 


and by Tournefort and others made a ſpecies of the cary= | 
The characters are theſe: the perianthium is 


Italy, in the banks, and on the ſhores of rivers. We | 


know alſo by what we ſee of the foſſile wood of Eng- , DUCES tecum, a writ commanding one to appear at a day 
land, that it may be found in all degrees of peirifaction, 


IIS, in Botany, a genus ot plants of the pentanidria 
5 1 jad 4 | 
trigyuia claſs: the ca'yx is cut into hve ſegergents; the DUCK, Anas, in Ornithslozy, the name of a very larpe 
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numerous, and of a roundiſh compreiſed figure, and 


but we have pretty good evidence, that Roger king of 


DUC 

Sicily had coined ducats as early as 1240. And Dau- 
Cange ſcruples not to affirm, that the tirfl ducurs were 
ſtruck in the duchy of Apulia, ta Calabria, Thethief 
gold ducats now current, are, the fingle and double tu- 
cats of Venice, Florence, Genoa, Germany, 
Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, and 
Zurich. The heavieſt of them weighs five penny- 
weights ſeventeen grains, and the lighteſt hre penny-= 
weights ten grains; which is to be underſtood of the 
double ducati, and of the ſingle in proportion. 

The Spaniards have no ducats of gold; but, in lieu 
thereof, they make uſe of the filver one ; which, with 
them, is no 1eal ſpecies, but only a money of account, 
like our pound. {t is equivalent to eleven rials. Sce 


Riat. The filver ducats of Florence ſerve there for 
Crowns, 


DUCA UOON, a ſilver coin, ſtruck chiefly in Italy; par- 
ticularly at Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, 
Mantua, and Parma: though there are alſo Dutch and 
Flemiſh ducatcons. | 
hey are all nearly on the ſame ſooting ; and, being a 
little both finer and heavier than the piece of eight, are 
vained at two pence or three penet more, viz, at about 
four ſhillings and eight pence (terliog. | 
There is alſo a gold ducateon, itruck and current chiefly 
in Holland: it is equivalent to twenty florins, on the 


footing of one lhilling and cleven pence halfpeuny the 
florin. 


DUCENARTUS, in Auf, an officer in the Roman 
army, who had the command of two thouſand men. 
The emperors had allo ducenarit among their procura- 
tors, or intendants, called procuratores ducenarii, Some 
ſay, that theſe were ſuch whoſe falary was two hundred 
ſeſtetces; as in the games of the circus, horſes hired for 
two hundred feſterces, were called ducenryii. Others 
hold that ducenariz were thoſe who levied the two hun- 
dredth penny, the oſicets appointed to iuſpect the raiſing 
of that tribute. In che inſcription at Palmyra, the word 
ducenarius, in Greek Puxzyao;, occurs very often. 
DUCEN FESIMA, in Antiguity, a tax of the two hun- 
dreth penny, exatted, by the Roman emperors, 


Hungary, 


in chancery, and to bring with him ſome evidences, or 
other things, which the court would view. 

Docks tecum licet {anguidas, a writ directed to a ſheriff, 
who, having in his cuſtody a priſoner, in a perſonal ac- 
tion, returns, upon a Vabeas corpus, that he is aces lan- 
guidus, that, without danger of death, he cannot have 
his body before the juſtices. 


genus of birds, of the order ot an/eres; the characters of 
whiuch are theſe : the beak is thorter in proportion than 
that of the goole, ſtrong, flat or depreſied, and common!y 
furniſhed at the end with a nail, and the edges divided 
into ſharp lamellæ; and the feet proportionally larger, 
with the middle toe the longgſt: the legs are ſhorter, aud 
are placed farther backward , and the back is flatter, and 
the body more comprellsd: the noſtrils are tmall and 
ovalz and the tongue broad, with the edges near the 
baſe fringed. Some of theſe love the ireſh waters, 
others are found only at ſea, and of both theic are very 
numerous ſpecies. See AN As. 
This fowl is furniſhed with a peculiar ſtructute of veſſels 
about the heart, which enable it to live without reſpira- 
tion a conliderable time under water, as is necellary for 
it in diving. This made Mr, Boyle think it a more pro- 
per object for experiments by the air pump, than any of 
the other birds. A full-growa duck being put into the 
receiver of the air-pump, of which the tilled one third 
part, and the air exhaulted, the creature ſcemed to bear 
it better for the ſirſt moments, than a hen or other ſuch 
fowl; but alter about a, minute, ſhe gave great ſigns of 
diſcompoluie, and in lels than two minutes her head 
tell down, and ſhe appeared dying, till revived by letting 
in the air. Thus whatever facility of dfving, this and 
other water fowl may have, it dces not appear, that they 
can ſublilt without air for reſpiration, any longer than 
other animals. A young caliow duck was atterwards 
tried in the ſame manuer, avd with the ſame ſucceſs, 
being reduced very ncar death, in lels than two minutes. 
But it is obſervable, that both birds ſwelled extremely 
on the pumping out of the air, ſo as to appear much 
larger to the ſpectators, elpecially about the crop. It 
not being intended that any water-towl mould hve in 
an exceedingly rarificd air, but only be able to continue 
on occalion ſome time under water; natuce, though ſhe 
has provided them with the means of this, has done 
nothing for them in regard to the ather, WE 
The ſtiongeit inſtance of this creature's being calculated 
to live any where, we have in the accounts ot. the blind 
ducks of the Zuchnitzet lake in Carniola. It is now 
well known, that chis lake communicates wath anathec 


lake 


Take under ground in the mountain Savornick, and fills 
or empties itſelf according to the fulneſs or emptineſs of 
that lake; the waters of the upper lake running off at 
the time of its emptying by large holes in the bottom, 
and that in vaſt quantities, The ducks, which are very 
plentiful in the water, are often carried down with it, 
and fotced into the ſubterraneous lake the waters retice 
to. In this unnatural habitation, many of them doubt- 
leſs periſh, but ſome remain alive; theſe become blind, 
and loſe all their feathers, and in the next filling of the 
lake, both they and vaſt numbers of fiſh are thrown up 
with the water. They are fat at this time, but make a 
ſtrange appearance in their naked ſtate, and are eaſily 
caught, for want of ſight to avoid the danger. In about 
a fortnight they recover their ſight and their feathers, and 
are then of the ſize of a common wild duck, but of a 
black colour, having a white fpot upon their forehead. 
When opened on being taken at their firſt coming up in 
their blind ſtate, their ſtomachs are found ſull of ſmall 
fiſhes, and ſomewhat reſembling weeds. It ſeems from 
this, that they cannot be abſolutely blind, but that the 
degree of light to which they ſeem accuſtomed in their 
dark habitation, had formed their eyes to ſee by that 
fmall quantity, ſo well as to get their food by it; and 
their blindneſs on coming into broad day-light again, is 
no other than that of a man who has been long in the 
dark, on having in an inſtant a large blaze of candles 
ſet juſt under his eyes. The eye in neither caſe can 
bear the ſudden change, and muſt be inhabituated to it, 
before it can ſee objects by it. Theſe blind ducks are not 
only caſt up in this lake, but after great rains they are 
frequently thrown up at a hole in the mountain Storfeg, 
near the town of Laas. The water guſhing out at this 
hole with great force on theſe occalions, brings away 
with it theſe blind and bald ducks; and their frequency 
on theſe occaſions in theſe places, makes them be 
eſteemed no rarity ; but the common people underſtand 
that there are under-ground lakes, which they inhabit, 
ang out of which they are thus thrown. Phil. Tranſl. 
igt. 
There are two forts of ducks common with us, the tame, 
and the wild; the anas boſchas of Linnzus, and domeftica 
of other authors. 'The mallard of this ſpecies has its 
bill of a yellowiſh green; the head and neck are of a 
deep and ſhining green ; more than half round the lower 
part of the breaſt is an incomplete circle of white; the 
upper part of the breaſt is of a purpliſh red, and the be- 
ginning of the back of the ſame colour ; the breaſt and 
belly of a pale grey, marked with tranſverſe fpeckled 
lines of a duſky hue. The ſcapulars are white, barred 
with brown ; the ſpot on the wing is of a rich purple ; 
the tail conſiſts of twenty-four feathers, the four middle 
ones. of which are black and ſtrongly curled upwards, 
which diſtinguiſhes the male of this ſpecies from all 
others: but the females have not this mark. Their 
plumage is of a pale reddiſh brown, ſpotted with black : 
the legs are of a ſaffron colour. 'The common tame ſpe- 
cies take their origin from theſe ; the drakes, however 
they vary in colour, always retain the curled feathers of 
the tail; and both ſexes the form of the bill of the wild 
kind, Pennant. 
The firſt ſort is very beneficial to the huſbandman, and 
at the ſame time requires no charge to keep, as living on 
loſt corn, worms and ſnails, &c. Indeed once a year, 
this fowl is a great layer of eggs; and when ſhe fits, 
muſt be carefully fed with barley or other grain. As to 
the ducklings, they are fed in the ſame manner as gol- 
lins; and may be fattened in three weeks time with any 
kind of pulſe or grain, and plenty of water. 
For preſerving wild ducks, a place with a pond in it, 
muſt be walled in, and covered with a ſtrong net; the 


pond is to be ſet with tufts of oziers, and have many | 


ſeciet holes and creeks ; whereby they will be induced 
to feed freely, though confined. Teal, widgeons, ſhel- 
diakes, and green plovers, may alſo be — in the 
ſame manner. See DR cox. 

Of exotics or foreign ducks, authors deſcribe many ſpe- 
cies : as, 

Duck, the Black or Velvet, Anas nigra, or fuſca. The male 
of this ſpecies is larger than the tame duck. The bill is 
broad and ſhort, yellow on the ſides, black in the mid- 
dle, and the hook red : the head and part of the neck is 
black tinged with green; behind each ear is a white 
ſpot ; and in each wing is a white feather; all the reſt 
of the plumage is of a fine black, and ſoft as velvet : 
the legs and feet are red; the webs black. The female 
is entirely of a deep brown colour, the marks behind 
each ear and on the wings excepted : the bill wants the 
protuberance at the baſe which Linnzus gives to the 
male. This ſpecies is common on the coaſts of Nor- 
way, but ſeldom appears with us except in hard winters, 
Ray and Pennant. 
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Duc, Braſlian, is about the ſize of a gooſe, Its beak} 
legs and feet are brown, and its body wholly black; 
with a green gloſs, except the upper part of the wings, 
which is white. It has a creſt compoſed of black fea- 
thers on its head, and a large and fleſhy tubercle over the 
origin of the bill, and a naked red membrane round its 
eyes. It flies to the top of the higheſt trees, and is a 
very fleſhy and delicately-taſted bird. Margraave. 

Duck, St. Cuthbert's, Anas * of Linnæus, and Eider 
of Wormius, is ſpecies of duct found in the Weſtern 
iſles of Scotland, and in*the Farn ifles, but in greater 
numbers in Norway, Iceland, and Greenland, from 
which a great quantity of ſoft down, called eider or edder, 

roduced from the breaſt of the bird in breeding ſeaſon, 
is annually imported. It is much valued for ſtuffing 
beds, coverlets, &c. The male and female differ very 
much in this ſpecies; the male very much reſembles the 
common duct, but is about twice its ze; its bill is 
black; the feathers of the forehead and cheeks advance 
far into the baſe, ſo as to form two very ſharp angles 
the forehead is of a full velvet black; from the bill to 
the hind part of the head is a broad black bar, paſſing 
acroſs the eyes on each ſide, On the hind part of the 
neck, juſt beneath the ends of theſe bars, is a broad 
pea-green mark, that appears like a ſtain; the crown of 
the head, the cheeks, the neck, back, ſcapulars and 
coverts of the wings are white; the lower part of the 
breaft, the belly, tail, and quill-feathers are black, and 
the legs are green. The female is a duſky brown, ſpot- 
ted with black. This ſpecies forms its neſts in the holeg 
of rocks, and among the ſtones on the ſea-ſhore, and lays 
a number of eggs, -which are of a pale olive colour, 
large, gloſſy, and ſmooth, and well taſted, Ray and 
Pennant. 

Duck, Decey. See DEcor. 

Dock, The fly-catchinr, Anas Muſcaria, is a name given 
to a kind of duck from its catching flies which play about 
the waters. This is deſcribed as a diſtinct ſpecies, but 
Mr. Ray ſuppoſes it to be the ſame with our wild duck, 
Linnzus makes it the Anas Clypeata, or ſhoveler. 

Duck, Anas Strapera, is a ſpecies of auc which frequents 
freſh water, uſually called the gadwai/ and grey, It is 
about the ſize of the widgeon. The bill is black and flat; 
the head and upper part of the neck are of a reddiſh 
brown, ſpotted with black ; the lower part, the breaſt, 
the upper part of the back, and the ſcapulars, are beau- 
tiſully marked with black and white lines; the belly is 
of a duſky white; the rump above and below is black; 
the tail aſh-coloured, edged with white; the coverts on 
the ridge of the wing are of a pale reddiſh brown ; thoſe 
beneath are of a purpliſh red, and loweſt of a deep black; 
the greater quill-feathers are duſky ; the inner webs of 
three of the leſſer quill-feathers are white, which forms 
a conſpicuous ſpot ; the legs are orange-coloured. The 
breaſt of the female is of a reddiſh brown, ſpotted with 
black; the back of the ſame colour; and though it has 
the ſame marks on the wings, they are much leſs bright 
than thoſe of the male. Ray and Pennant. 

Duck, Anas Clangula, or Platyrynchos, a ſpecies of duck 
commonly called ro/den-eye, found about the ſea-coaſts, 
and frequently freſh waters. Its body is ſhort and thick; 
its head large, of a deep black, gloſſed with green, and 
its neck ſhort; its beak is ſhort, and broad at the baſe, 
and black; at each m_ of the beak there is a large 
white ſpot, whence the Italians call this bird guatt' occhi, 
or four-eyes; the zrides are of a bright yellow; the neck, 
ſhoulders, breaſt, and belly, are white, and the back 
black; the wings are black and white, and the tail is 
wholly black; the legs are very ſhort, the ſeet broad, 
and both of an orange-colour ; the hinder toe is ſmall, 
but is edged on each fide by a membrane which adds 
much to its breadth. 'The head of the female is of a 
deep brown, tinged with red; the neck grey; breaſt 
and belly white, coverts and ſcapulars duſky and aſh- 
coloured ; the legs dulky. See Tab. IV. Birds, Ne 50. 
Ray and Pennant. 

Duck, broad-beaked, Anas clypeata, or Latireſira, a ſpecies 
of ſea-duck, known with us by the name of /oveler. It 
is ſomewhat ſmaller than the common duc; the beak is 
remarkably broad, whence its name, and grows broader 
and rounder toward the end, where it is hollowed like 
a ſhield, and the edge of each mandible are peCtinated, 
or ſupplied with thin laminz, that lock into each other 
when the mouth is cloſed. The irides are of a bright 

ellow; the head and upper part of the neck of a 
Llackith green ; the lower part of the neck, the breaſt, 
and the fcapulars are white; the back brown; the 
coverts of the wings of a fine ſky-blue; thoſe next to the 
quill-feathers tipt with white: the greater quill ſeathers 
are duſky; the exterior webs of thoſe in the middle are 
of a gloſly green; the tail js ſhort and variegated with 
black and white; the belly of a bay-colour; the vent- 

ſeathers 
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Feathers black, and the legs and feet red. The ſemale 

has the ſame marks iu the wings as the male, but the 
colours are leſs bright. The reſt of the plumage te- 

ſembles that of the common wild duck. Ray and Pennant. 

Duck, .Hork-billed, Anas adunca, reſiro incurvato, is of the 
ſhape and ſize of the common duck, but differs from it 

in the ſhape of the bill, which is ſomewhat longer and 
hooked downwards; and in the head, which is ſmaller 
and flenderer. Ray. 

Ducx, Horn, Anas cornicenſis, an American duck, deſcribed 

by Nieremberg, and named from the ſimilitude of its 
note to that of a huntſman's horn. It is very imperfectly 
deſcribed. Ray. ; 

Duck, Indian and Lybian.. See Muſcovy Duck. 

Duck, Morillon, or Grey-headed, Anas gluucion, is a ſmall 

ies of ſearduct, ſome what larger than the teal. The 
bill is of a yellowiſh brown; the irides gold-coloured ; the 
head of a duſky ruſt colour ; round the upper part of the 
neck is a collar of white; beneath that a broader of 
. The back and coverts are duſky, witch a few 
white lines; the greater coverts duſky, with a few large 
ſpots of white. The breaſt and belly are white; the 
tail is duſky ; the ſides above the thighs black; the legs 
yellow. This is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the 
capo roſſo. Ray and Pennant. . 

Dock, Muſcrvy, Anas Moſchata, is the largeſt ſpecies of 
the duck kind, The general colour both in the male and 
female is a purpliſh black, variegated with white, though 
the female is ſometimes quite white. 'T he beak and feet 
are red. It has red fleſhy protuberances about its beak 
and eyes; its voice is hoarſe, and ſcarce audible, unleſs 
when it is angry. Its eggs are remarkably round. Ray 
and Linnæus. 

Dock, black, Anas nigra.. See SCOTER, 

Ducx, Burrougb, Anas Taderna. See PS DORN A. 

Duck, Northern, Anas arctica of Cluſius. See Puri. 

Duck, Scaup, Anas marila, is a ſpecies of duck ſomewhat 
ſmaller than the common duct, and of a ſtrange diverſity 
of colours, even in the different birds of the ſame ſpecies, 
inſomuch, that it is not eaſy to find two perfectly alike 
in a flock of forty or fifty. The beak is blue, and the 
moſt common colours of the other parts are theſe : the 
head, and part of the neck, are of a greeniſh black ; the- 
lower part of the neck has ſome whiteneſs, and the breaſt 
is black; the belly is white, with a mixture of yellow 
in the lower part, and near the anus it becomes hlack. 
The upper part of the neck is a footy black: the middle 
of the back is white, variegated with duſky browniſh 
lines, and the rump and tail are brown, as are allo the 
wings, with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of white; the tail is 
not above two inches long; the legs are bluiſh. Theſe 
birds take their name from feeding on ſcaup, or broken 
ſhell-fiſh. Ray. | 

Duck, Long-tailed, Anas glacialis, is a ſpecies of duck which 
breeds in the moſt northern parts of the world, and onl 
viſits our coaſts in the ſevereſt winters. The bill of this 
ſpecies is ſhort, black at the tip and baſe, and orange- 
coloured in the middle; the feet are red; the head, 
throat, breaſt, and belly, are white; the four middle 
feathers of the tail are black, and longer than the other, 
which are white. Linnæus and Pennant. 

Duck, Pintail, or fharp-tailed, Anas acuta, or caudacuta, a 
ſpecies of duck, ſometimes called the cracker and /ca- 
pheaſant, is of the ſize of the common wigeon. Its 
head is all over of à ferruginous brown, but behind 
the ears there is a flight tinge of purple; its neck is 
ſomewhat longer than that of the wigeon, and its beak 
of a bluiſh black; the head is ſmall, and on each fide of 
it is a white ſtreak, which reaches down to the throat; 
the throat is grey, variegated with tranſvetſe lines, as is 

alſo the back; but the ſhoulder- feathers are, in a great 
meaſure, black; the tail is grey, with a mixture of white 
about the edges of the feathers; the two middle feathers 
are black, and longer than the others, and run out into 
narrow points, whence this bird has the name of ſea- 
pheaſant; the feet are of a lead colour. The female is 
of a light brown colour, ſpotted with black. Ray. 

Duck, Tufted, Anes fuligu/a, is ſometimes called capo negro, 
oor criſlata, and the little Morillon. The bill is 

dad, of a bluiſh grey, and the hook black; the irides 
are of a fine yellow ; the head is adorned with a thick 
but ſhort pendent creſt ; the belly and under-coverts of 
the wings are of a pure white; the quill-feathers duſky 
without ; and at their extremities, and part within, 
white, and the ſecondaries are white tipt with black. 
The reſt of the plumage is black, varied about the head 
with purple; the tail is very ſhort, and conſiſts of four- 
teen feathers ; the legs of a bluiſh grey ; the webs black. 
The female has no creſt.” Ray and Pennant, For other 
ſpecies of duck, ſee TxAL and WiGEON. | | 

Dock“ foot, or May apple, podophyllum, in Botany, a 
g:nus of the pulyandrig munogynia claſs, Its charac- 
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ters are theſe: the bud of the flower is Incloſed 
in a large three-leared empalement, in form of a ipa- 
tha or ſheath 3 it has nine roundiſh concave peta!s, 
plaited on their borders, ard ſmaller than the empale- 
ment; and a 1oundifſh germen, without a fiyle, crowned 
by a plaited obtuſe ſtigma. The germen turns to an 
oval capſule of one cell, crowned by the ſligma, and 
filled with roundiſh ſeeds, Thete is but one ſpecies, a 
native of North America, 

Duck', mem, Lemma, or Lenticulu, in Botany, a genus of 
the monoecia diandria claſs, whoſe characters are theſe : 
it grows in the water, and is ſeated at the ſuperficies; its 
appearance is quite ſimple and foliaceous, and its roots 
ſlender, capillaceous, and pellucid.” This genus pro- 
duces male and female flowers, neither of which have 
any corolla; the calyx is ſingle-leaved; the fruit is an 
uniloculer capſule. Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies of 
this plant. 

'This is a ſmall plant which frequently covers the whole 
ſurface of ponds and ditches, conſiſting only of frrall 
round green leaves, having neither flower nor ſeed per- 
ceivable ; only from the middle of the under fide of 
each leaf, ſmall white thready roots. 
Ducks meat, is of a cooling, mollifying nature, good to 
be applied to inflammations, St. Anthony's fire, or the 
ſhingles ; alſo for the gout, either applied by itſelf, or 
mixed with barley-meal. Six ounces of a ſtrong infu- 
ſion made in white wine, taken for nine days together, 
is commended as a cure for the jaundice, 
The duck 's meat is thought to be very cooling and lenify- 
ing; ſome apply it as a cataplaſm to cafe the gout and 
inflammation of the parts; but the repelling the hu- 
mours is to be feared in theſe forts of remedies ; for 
which 1eafſon, to afſuage the pain of the hæmorrhoids, 
powder two handfuls of ducts meat with half an ounce 
of myrrh : put it all in a linen bag, and bathe the piles 
with the water which drops through the bag. 

Duck meat, Starry, in Botany. See CALLITRICHE, 

DUCEING, or plunging in water. Olaus Magnus tell us, 

this was a diverſion anciently praQtiſcd among the Gothe, 

by way of exerciſe 3 but among the Celtæ, «nd Franks, 
it was a ſort of puniſhment. Tacitus likewiſe aſſures us 
that it was executed among the ancient Germans, on 
the lazy and infamous. At Marſeilles, and Bourbon, 
their men and omen of ſcandalous life are condemned 
to the cale, as they call it; that is, to be ſhut up, naked 

to the ſhift, in an iron cage, faſtened to the yard of a 

ſhalop, and ducked ſeveral times in the river. The 

ſame is done alſo at T holouſe, to blaſphemers, 

DuCKiNG is alſo a puniſhment for ſeamen ; who are 

thrown into the ſea from the top of the yard of the 

main maſt ſeveral times, according to the qualuy of 
their offence. Sometimes a cannon-ball is ſaſtened to 
their feet, to make the ſall the more rapid. 

There is alſo a kind of dry-ducking, wherein the patient 

is only ſuſpended by a rope, a few yards above the ſur- 

ſace of the water: this is a ſpecies of ſtrapada. 

The puniſhment is uſually made public by the diſchargs 

of a cannon. 


DucKiXG is alſo a penalty, which veteran ſailors pretend to 


inflict on thoſe, who, for the firſt time, paſs the tropic 
of Cancer, the equator, or the Streights of Gibraltar, 
in conſequence of their reſuſal or incapacity to pay the 
uſual fine levied on this occaſion. 


DUCKING-Sro/, in our Cuftoms. See CUCKING- 


Stool. | 

DUCK UP, a word uſed at ſea by the ſteerſman, or him 
that is at the helm, when either main-fail, fore-ſail, or 
ſprit-ſail hinder his fight, ſo that he cannot fee to (teer 
by a land-mark, or the like; for then his word is, duct. p 
the clew lines of thoſe ſails; and as to the ſprit-ſail, 
when a ſhot is to be made by a chaſe-piece, and the clew 
of that ſail hinders the ſight, they ſay, ductup the clew 
lines of the ſprit-ſail ; that is, hale the tail out of the 


way. 
DUCT, DvcTus, in Anatomy, is applied in a general 
ſenſe to all the canals, or tubes, in the animal body, as 
veins, arteries, &c. through which the "4 or 


Juices are conveyed. 


DucT has alſo a more immediate application to Mral 


articular veſſels : as the 


DUCTUS Alimentalis, a name given by Dr. Tyſon to the 


gula, ſtomach, and inteſtines ; all which mike but ene 
continued canal, ur diet. 'F'his dud? he makes the pro- 
ver charaCteriltic of an animal. 

Docrus Alipeſti, are little veſicles in the omentum, which 
either receive the fat ſeparated from the atipole locuh, 
or cells, or elſe bring it to them; for the extreme finc- 
neſs of theſe veſſels renders it very difficult to trace their 
origin, or courſe, 

Indeed, it remains ſomewhat doubtful, whether they de 
bollow, and real ducts; or, whether they be not real 
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| - #bres, ſuch as ate obſerved it the ſpleen, along which | 


PveTus Communis Choledochus, a large canal, formed by 


Ducrus Cyfticns, or Meatus Cyſticus, a large canal, about 


DUC 


the liquid fat does, as Dr. Drake expreſſes it, drill its 
way, as the eafeſt it can find. Malpighi, their firſt 
diſcoverer, inclines to the former opinion. All we 
k»ow for certain, is, that they termitiate in little globules 
of fat, concerning the ufe aud progreſs whereof, much 
remains to be conlidered. 

Malpighi ſtarts a doubt, whether the adipoſe du#s may 
not be propagated from fibres which abound in the 


ſpleen, or thoſe fibres from them? As alſo, whether |DucT1L1TY of god. One of the properties of gold is; to 


there be not a yet undiſcovered communication between 
the adipoſe membrane and the omentum ? 

DucTs, Aqueous, See Aqueous Humour. 

DucTus Chyliferus, or Roriferus ; the ſame as ductus tho- 
racicus, See THORACIC. 


an union of the dudtus cyſticus,and hepaticus. This 
duct, deſcending about four inches, diſcharges itſelf 
into the duodenum, by an oblique inſertion, which does 
the office of a valve, in preventing the reyreſs of the bile, 
conveyed hereby into the inteſtines. See Tab, Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig. 5+ lit. k. Sce BiLE and CHOLEDO- 
CHUS. 

The dufus communis fometimes opens into the duode- 
num at the ſame aperture with the pancreatic du. 


the bigneſs of a gooſe-quil, which ariſing from che neck 
of the gall-bladder, about two inches diſtance there- 
ſrom, joins the porus biliarius; and, together with it, 
eonſlitutes the duffus communis. Sce Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. d. fig. 5 lit. g g. 

bers, Eacretery. See EXCRETORY. | 

Ducts, Galattophorous. See GALACTOPHOROUS. 

Docrus Hepaticyflicus, See CysT-HEraTic. - 

DocTvus Hepaticus, called alſo Meatus Hepaticus, and Bilary 
Pore. See Porus BIIARIUsS. 

DucTus Lachrymales, the excretory veſſels of the glan- 
dulz lachrymales, ſerving for the effuſion of tears. See 
LACHRYMALIA. | | 

DvcTus Pancreaticus, à little canal, ariſing from the pan- 
creas, and opening into the duodenum ; ſerving to diſ- 
charge the pancreatic juice into the inteſtines. Sec Pan- 
cxtASG, and PANCREATIC Juice. 

Tais du, being firſt diſcovered by Wirtſungus, is fre- 
qnently called deftus ViRTSUNGIANUS, | 

Der, Pecquets, See PECQUETS. 

DvucTus pneumaticus, in [chthyology, the name of a certain | 
duft or canal, found in all thoſe fiſh which have an air- | 
bladder, reaching from that bladder to the orifice of the 
ſtomach, or ſome other part of it. This dud is va- 
rouſly ſituated in the different kinds. Artedi Ichthyolog. 
Sec AlxR-BLADDER. | 

DucTvs Salrwales, the excretory tubes of the ſalival glands ; 
ſerving to diſcharge the ſecreted ſaliva into the mouth. 


Sec SALIVAL duell. 

DocTvus Tboracicus. See THORACIC dud, 

DucTvus Umbilicalis. See UMBILICAL1s Funiculus. 

Ducrus Urinarius ; the ſame as Urethra, See URETHRA. 

CT, DucTus, in Building. See CalibucTs, VEN- 

- TiIDUCTs, SEWERS, CLOACA, &c. 

DUCTILITY, in Phyjics, a property of certain bodies, 
whereby they become capable of being beaten, preſſed, 
drawn, or ſtretched forth, without breaking ; or where- 
by they are capable of great alterations in their figure 

and dimenſions; and of gaining in one way as they loſe 
in another. 
Such are metals, which, being urged by the hammer, 
gain in length and breadth what they loſe in chickneſs; 
or, being drawn into wire through holes in iron, grow 
| longer as they become flenderer. 
Such, alſo, are gums, glues, reſins, and ſome other | 
bodies; which, though not malleable, yet may be de- 
nominated dudtile; inaſmuch as, when ſoftened by water, 


fire, or ſome other menſtruum, they may be drawn in- 
to threads. , 
Some bodies are dudtile both when they are hot and 
cold, and in all circumſtances :. fuch ate metals, and | 
particularly gold and falver ; other bodies are ducfile only | 
n they have a certain degree of heat; ſuch as wax, | 
ſubſtances of the ſame kind, and glaſs; and others 
again, as ſome kinds of iron, viz. thoſe called by work- 
wen red-hert, brals, and ſome other metallic allays, 
ate dutlile only when cold, aud are brittle, when 
hot. 


So that we have two claſſes of du#ile bodies; the ore | 


hard, and the other {oft ; ou each of which we ſhall be- 
tow ſome cowliderations. 
The cauſe of dudtility is very obſcure t as depending, in 


great meaſure, on hardneſs ; than which there is no- | 


thing in nature we know leſs of. It is true, we uſually 
account for hardneſs from the force of attraftion 
berween the particles of the hard body; and for dudfilii 


| 
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from the particles of the duile body being, as it were, 
jointed and entangled with each other 
nſtead of fanciful 4 to account for duftility, we 
ſhall here entertain reader with ſome truly amazing 
circumſtances and 28 thereof, in the inſtances 
of gold, glaſs, and ſpider's webs. | 
Odſerving, however, that the dad7i/ity of metals decreaſes 
in the following order : gold, filrer,' copper, iron, tin, 
lead. ot 


- 


be the molt ductilt of all bodies; of which the gold- 
beaters, and gold wire-drawers, furniſh us with abun- 
dant proof. Fa. Merſenne, M. Rohavlt, Dr. Halley, &c. 
have made computations thereof: but they trulled to the 
reports of the workmen. M. Reaumvr, in the Memoires 
de l' Academie Royale des Sciences, an. 1713, took à ſurer 
way; he made the experiment himfelf. A tingle grain of 
gold, he found, even inthe common gold leaf, uſed in moſt 
of our gildings, is extended into thirty-fix and a half 
ſquare inches ; and an ounce of gold, which, in form of 
a cube, is not half an inch either high, broad, or long, is 
beat under the hammer into a ſurface of 146 and a half 
ſquare ſeet; an extent almoſt double to what could be 
done in former time. In Fa. Merſenne's time, it was 
deemed prodigious, that an ounce of gold ſhould form 
1600 leaves; Which, together, only made a ſurfice d 
105 ſquare feet. Aa 
But the diſtention of gold under the hammer (how ccn- 
fiderable ſoevet) is nothing to that which it undergoes in 
the drawing-iron. There are gold leaves, in ſome parts, 
ſcarce the yg$555 part of an inch thick; but ,v45; part 
of an inch is a conſiderable thickneſs, in compariſon of 
that of gold ſpun on filk in our gold thread. 
To conceive this prodigious 4du&1ility, it is neceſſary to 
have ſome idea of the manner wherein the wire-drawers 
oceed. The wire, and thread we commonly call 
gold-thread, &c. which is only filver wire gilt, or co- 
vered over with gold, is drawn from a large ingot of 
filver, uſually about thirty pounds weight. This they 
round into a cylinder, or roll, about an inch and a half 
in diameter, and twenty-two inches long, and cover it 
with the leaves prepared by the gold-beater, laying one 
over another, till the cover is a good deal thicker than 
that in our ordinary gilding; and yet, even then, it is 
very thin; as will be eaſily conceived from the quantity 
of gold that goes to gild the thirty pounds of filver : two 
ounces ordinarily do the buſineſs ; and, frequently, little 
more than one. In effect, the full thickneſs of the gold 
on the ingot rarely exceeds ;5x, ori part; and, ſome- 
times not 45;y part of an inch. | 
But this thin coat of gold mult be yet vaſtly thinner : the 
ingot is ſucceſſively drawn through the holes of ſeveral 
ons, each ſmaller than the other, till it be as fine, or finer 
than a hair. 2 new hole leſſens its diameter; but it 
gains in length what it loſes in thickneſs ; and, of con- 
tequence, increaſes in furface : yet the gold till covers it; 
it follows the ſilver in all is extenſion, and never leaves 
the minuteſt part bare, not even to the microſcope. Yet, 
how inconceivable mult it be attenuated while the ingot 
is drawn into a thread, whoſe diameter is qooo times 
leſs than that of the ingot ! | 
M. Reaumur, by exact weighing, and rigorous calcula- 
tion, found. that one ounce of the thread was 3232 fect 
long; and the whole ingot 1163520 feet, Pacis meaſure, 
or 96 French leagues ; equal to 12064400 Engliſh 
feet, or 240 miles Engliſh; an extent which far fur- 
paſſes what Fa, Merſenne, Furetiere, Dr. Halley, &c. 
ever dreamt of. 
Merſenne ſays, that half an ounce of the thread is ico 
toiſes, or fathoms long; en which footing, an ounce 
would only be 1200 feet ; whereas, M. Reawmur finds 
it 3232. Dr, Halley makes fix feet of the wire one grain 
in weight, and one grain of the gold ninety- eight yards; 
and, conſequently, the ten thouſandth part 4 a grain, 
above one third of an inch. The diameter of the wire 
he found one 186th part of an inch; and the thickneſs 
of the gold one fas part of an ioch. But this, tco, 
comes {hort of Mr, Reaumur; for, on this principle, the 
ounce of wire would only be 2680 feet. | £4 
But the ingot is not yet extended to its full length. The 
greateſt part of our gold thread is ſpun, or wound on filk ; 
and, before they ſpin it, theyflat it, by paſſing it het een two 
rolls, or wheels of exceedingly well poliſhed ſteel; whic!; 
wheels in flatting it, lengthen it by above cne ſeventh. 
So that our 240 miles are now gat to 274, The breadh, 
now, of theſe Jaminz, or plates, M. Reaumur finds, is 
only one 8th of a line, or one gbih of an inch; and 
their thickneſs one 3072d. The ounce of gold; then, 
is here extended to a ſurface of 1190 ſquare feet; whe: - 
as, the utmoſt the gold-beaters can do, we bave ob- 
ſerved, is to extend it to 146-ſquare feet. But the gold, 
thus exceedingly extended, bow thin muſt it be | From 
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„f a line, or one 210000eth of an inch; which is ſcarce 
beg ih of the thickneſs of Dr. Halley's gold. But he 
| adds, that this ſuppoſes the thickneſs of the gold every 
where equal, wbicb is no-ways probable; for in beating 
the gold-leaves, whatever care they can beſtow, it is im- 

ible to extend them equally. This we eaſily find, by 

the greater opacity of ſome parts than others; ſor, where 
the leaf is thickeſt, it will gild the wire the thickeſt. 
M. Reaumur, computing what the thickneſs of the gold 
muſt be where thinneſt, finds it only one 3150000th 
part of an inch, But what is the one 3150000th part of 
an inch? Yet this is not the utmoſt du#?i/iry of gold: 
for inſtead of two ounces of gold to the ingot, which 
we have here computed upon, a fingle one might have 
been uſed ; and, then, the thickneſs of the gold, in the 
thinneſt places, would only be the 6300000 part of an 
. ch. 1 
And yet, as thin as the plates are, they might be made 
twice as thin, yet ſtill be gilt ; by only preſſing them 
more between the flatter's wheels, they are extended to 
double the breadth, and proportionably in length. 80 
that their thickneſs, at laſt, will be reduced to one 
- thirteenth, or fourteenth millionth part of an inch. 
Yet, with this amazing thinneſs of the gold, it is {till a 
perfect cover for the ſilver: the beſt eye, or even the beſt 
microſcope, cannot diſcover the leaſt chaſm, or diſcon- 
tinuity. There is not an aperture to admit alcohol of 
vine, the ſubtileſt fluid in nature, or even light itſelf, 
unleſs it be owing to cracks occaſioned by repeated 
ſtrokes of the hammer. Add, that if a piece of this 

id-thread, or gold-plate be laid to diſſolve in aqua- 
— the ſilver will be all excavated, or eat out, and 
the gold left entire, in little tubules. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that gold, when it has been ſtruck 
for ſome time by a hammer, or violently comprefled, as 
by gold wire drawers, becomes more hard, elaſtic, and 
NF, and leſs ductile, ſo that it is apt to be crackt or 
torn ; the fame thing alſo happens to the other metals by 
percuſhon and compreſſion. But auefilii and tractabihty 
may be reſtored to, metals in that ſtate, by ANNEALING 
them, or making them red-hot. Gold ſeems to be more 
 affefted by precuſſion and annealing, than other metals. 
As to the DUCTILITY of /oft bodies, it is not yet carried to 
that pitch. The reader, however, muſt not be ſutpriſed, 
that, among the du/7ile bodies of this claſs, we give the 
firſt place to the moſt brittle of all other, glaſs. 
DvcT1LITY of Glaſs, We all know, that, when well pe- 
netrated with the heat of the fire, the workmen can 
figure and manage gloſs like ſoft wax; but what is moſt 
remarkable, it may be drawn, or {pun out into threads, 
exceedingly fine and long. | 
Our — 2 not ſorm their threads of ſilk, 
flax, ot the like, with half the eaſe, and expedition, as 
the glaſs-ſpinners do threads of this brittle matter. We 
have ſome of them uſed in plumes for children's heads. 
and divers other works, much finer than any hair, and 
which bend and wave like it with every wind, | 
Nothing is more ſimple and eaſy than the method of 
making them: there are two workmen employed ; the 
firlt holds one end of a piece of glaſs over the flame of a 
lamp; and, when the heat has ſoftened it, a ſecond ope- 
rator applies a glaſs hook to the metal thus in fuſion ; 
and, withdrawing the hook again, it brings with it a 
thread of glaſs, which ſtill adberes to the maſs: then, 
fitting his hook on the circumference of a' wheel about 

two ** and a half in diameter, he turns the wheel as 
fat as he pleaſes; which, drawing out the thread, 
winds it on its tim; till, after a certain number of revo- 
| lutions, it is covered with a ſkain of glaſs : thread. 

The maſs in fuſion over the lamp, diminiſhes inſenſibly ; 
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filk, upon the wheel; and the parts, as they recede 
| from the flame. cooling, become more coherent to thoſe 
next to them 3 and this by degrees ;+ the parts neareſi the 


muſt give way to the effort the reit: make to draw them 
towards the wheel. | 

'The circumference of theſe threads is uſually. a flat oval, 
being three or four times as broad as thick: ſome of them 
ſeem ſcarce bigger than the thiead of a filk-worm, and 
are ſurpriſingly flexible. If the two ends of ſuch threads 
be knotted together, they may be diawn and bent, till 
the aperture, or ſpace in the middle of the knot, doth 
not exceed one 44th of a line, or one 48th of an inch 
. Mameter. | 
Hence M. Reaumur advances, that the flexibility of glaſs 
increaſes in proportion to the. finene(s of the threads; 
and that, probably, had we but the art of drawing 
threads as fine as a ſpider's web, we might weave ſtuffs 
and cioths hereof, tor wear. Accordingly, he made 
ſome experiments this way; and found he could make 
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being wound out, as it were, like a pelatoon, or clue of. 


k gte are always the beſt coherent, aud, of conſequence, 


threads fine enough, as fine, in his judgment, as any 


| 
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to doany thing with them, | 
UCTILITY of Spider”s-webs. See WEB. dee 


M. Reaumur's calculvs, it is found to be one 175000th ſpiders web z- but he could never make them long enough 


1 
DUEL, a ſingle combat, ai a time and place appointed, in 


conſequence of a cartel, or challenge, WY 3:4 

The word is uſually derived from duell.m, uſed by the 
barbatous Latin writers, g»afi duerum bellum. 

Duels were anciently allowed by common law, in caſcs 
where proof could not be had. In which view, Fleta 
defines duel, ſingularis pugna inter duos ad probandum veri- 
tatem litts ; & qui vicit, probiffe imelligitur. Stat. de Finib. 
Levat. 27 Edw. I. | 

| his dueling was ſo general a method of terminating dif- 
ferences among the nobility, that even eccleGattics, 
prieſts, and monks, were not excuſed from the fame ; 


only, to prevent their being ſtained with blood, they 


obliged theſe to procure champions to fight in their 


| ſtead; as is ſhewn at large by father Dacheri, in his 


8 tom. viii, 8 
one were excepted from theſe legal due but women 

ſick people, and cripples, and ſuch as were under twent y- 
one years of age, or above ſixty. 

The cuſtom was, for the two champions to enter a liſt, 
or ſmall incloſure, appointed by the authority of the 
ordinary judge, not only on-criminal occaſions, but on 
ſome civil ones, for the maintenance of their right. 

The monk Sigebert even relates; that a queſlion o a 
point of law being preſented to the emperor Otho I. viz. 
whether repreſentation bad place in direct ſucceffion ? 
and the doctors finding themſelves embartaſſed in the 
reſolution thereof; the emperor remitted the decifion of 
ſo critical a point to the judgment of arms, and pitched 
on two bold fellows to maintain the pro and the contro. 
The victory fell to him who contended for repieſenta- 
tion; in favour of whom a law was immediately made, 
which is in force to this day. 


This cuſtom came originally from the northern nations ; 


among whom it was uſual to end all their differences by 


arms, as we are afſured by Paterculus. It afterwards 
paſſed as a law among the Germans, Danes, and Franks; 


eſpecially after Gondebaud, king of the Burgundian-:, 


admitted it in lieu of ſwearing, Towards the conclufhon 
of the ſiſth century, M. Godeau, in his Hiſtory of the 
Church, VII. cent. ſays, it was the Lombards who ft 
introduced into Italy the barbarity of ſingle combars, 
whence the cuſtom ſpread throughout the reſt of Europe. 
This mode of trial was introduced into England, amon 
other Norman cuſtoms, by William the Conqueror ; 
but was only uſed in three caſes, viz. one military, in 
the court-martial, or court of chivalry and honour; the 
ſecond, criminal, in appeals of felony ; and the third; 
civil, upon iſſue joined in a writ of right, which was the 
only deciſion of ſuch writ of right after the Conqueſt, till 
Henry II. with confent of parliament introduced the al- 
ternative of the grand aſſize, or a peculiar ſpecies of trial 
by jury. See BATTLE. | 
The preparation for the combat, and the proceſs of it, 
are deſcribed under the article CHAwrPions We ſhall 
only farth-r obſerve, that when the day of combat was 
come, they made choice of four cavalicrs to guard the 
field; and perſormed diverſe ceremonies, prayers, oaths, 
&c. deſcribed by Paſquier, and other authors, and quoted 
by Du-Cange, who mentions an ordonnance of ki 


Philip the Fair in 1306, preſcribing the ſeveral rules, 


conditions, and ceremonies: to be obſerved hercin.  -. 

The method of trial by aue was inſtituted as a way of 
conſulting Providence, to learn who was the criminal; 
and it was imagined, that God, thus interrogated, would 


not fail to declare himſelf in favour: of the innocent. 
But it happened fo often, that the vnjult accuſer came 


off victorious; that they at length began to be con- 
inced, they mult not preſcribe to his wiſdom, the ne- 


ceſſity of imerrupting the courie of ſecond cauſes. This 


was giving rules to murder, and diiguihng ailaihnations 
under method and meaſure. 1 OL 

Saxo Grammaticus ahſerves, that as early as the yeor 
981, the kings ot Denmark had abrogated the proof by 
duet; and in lieu thereof, appointed the proot by re J- 
hot iron, u hich: was alſo annulled in its turn. ö 
But duels were condemned before by a counqih held at 
Valentia, in 855, where the perſon who kille eue- 
my, was excommunicated; and the perſon killed was 
pronounced unworthy of burial. Afterwards, the popes 
Nicholas I. Celeſtine III. and Alexander III. bkewite in- 
terpoſed; and Frederic I. and II. prohibited them in 
Germany; Louis VII. began to reitrain hem in France, 
in the year: 1168 and St. Louis proceded to aboliit 
them, but his o1donnance, A. D. 12h, oniy tools place 
in his own territories, and not iu tholr of bis veilals. 
After his example, the counts d' Auvergne and Poicton, 
and ſeveral other lords, forbad them likewiſe. Phili, 


the Fair, following the ſoviiteps of his grandfather, ö.. 


Louis, at one time forbad all gayus, vi pledges of battle. 
au 
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end yet he permitted them in four cafes, in the ordon- 
nac above mentioned of the year 1306. The laſt due / 
ot note was in the year 1547, before king Henry II. be- 
tween Jarnac and Chaſtaignerie, mentios ed by Thua- 
nus. and de Serres. 

In England, the trinl by due / is diſuſed ; though the law 
on which it is founded be ſtill in force. It appears from 
Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, that trials of this 
kind were fo frequent in England, that fines, paid on 
theſe occrfions, made wo inconſiderable branch of the 
king's revenue, vol. i. p. 349. The laſt trial of this 
kind was appointed in the year 163t, between Donald 
lord Rey, or Rhee, appellant, and David Ramſay, eſq. 
defendant, in the painted chamber at Weſtminſter. But 
that quarrel terminated without bloodſhed, being accom- 
wodated by Charles I. as was alſo another of the ſame 
kind in 1371, by the interpoſition of queen Elizabeth. 
Another inſtance occurs ſeven 
Ruſhworth's Obſervations on 
See BATTLE and Count. 

Dutt is alſo uſed for a ſingle combat on ſome private quar- 
rel or occaſion. See CHALLENGE. 

The due! muſt be premeditated; otherwiſe it is only a 
rencounter. 
The folly, or rather madneſs, of duelling reigned for ſome 
ages in France z where the flower of the nobleſſe pe- 
riſhed thereby. It is one of the glories of the late 
Louis XIV. to have uſed all his power and authority for 
aboliſhing duels, The ſevere edits and laws he made 
againſt dueiliſts, have, in a great meaſure, put a ſtop to 
the cuſtom. 
Deliberate duelling is by the law of England a ſpecies of 
murder ; and accordingly, it charges both the crime and 
puniſhment of murder on the principals ; and as ſome ſay, 
on their ſeconds aiſo. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 199. 
And yet, as De. Roberiſon obſerves, ſo powerful is the 
dominion of faſhion, that neither the terror of penal 
laws, nor reverence for religion, have been able entirely 
to aboliſh a practice unknown among the ancients, and 
not juſtifiable by any principle of reaſon z though, at the 
ſame time, it mult be admitted, that to this abſurd 
cuſtom we muſt aſcribe, in ſome degree, the extraordi- 
nary gentleneſs and complaiſance of modern manners, 
and that reſpectiul attention of one man to another, 
which, at preſent, render the ſocial intercourſes of life 
far more agreeable and decent than among the moſt civi- 
lized nations of antiquity. Hiſt, Ch. vol. tit. p. 16, &c. 8vo. 

DUKE, Dox, a fovereign prince, without the title, or 
quality, of king. Such are the dute of Lorraine, duke 
of Holſtein, &c. 

of word is borrowed from the modern Greeks, who 

L doucas what the Latins call dax. 

There are alſo two ſovereigns, who bear the title of 
grand-duke ; as, the gr ke of Tuſcany, and the 

. grand-duke of Muſcovy, now called the czar, or emperor 
of Ruſſia. The heir of the throne of Ruſſia is now 

called grand-duke of Ruſha. The emperor of Germany 
is ar6b-duke of Auſtria, The king of Poland aſſumes the 
title of grand-duke of Lithuania. 

Duxe, Dux, is alſo a title of honour, or nobility, the 

next below princes. 

The dutedom, or dignity of duke, is a Roman dignity, de- 

— nominated @ ducende, leading, or commanding. Ac- 
cordingly, the firſt dulen, ducer, were the dutlores exer- 
cituum, commanders of armies. Under the late em- 
perors, the governors of provinces in war-time were 
intitled duces. 'In after-times the ſame denomination was 
alſo given to the governors of provinces in time of peace. 

The firſt governor under the name of duke, was a duke of 

the Marchia Rhztica, or Griſons, whereof mention is 

made ia Caffiodorus; and there were afterwards thirteen 
dukes in the caſtern empire, and twelve in the weſterm 

The Goths, and Vandals, upon theic over-running the 

provinces of the weſtern empire, aboliſhed the Roman 

dignities wherever they ſettled. But the Franks, &c. 

to pleaſe the Gauls, who had long been uſed to 

that form of government, made it a point of politics, 


e 
the Statutes, &. p. 260. 


not to. change any thing therein; and accordingly they 


divided all Gaul iato duchies and counties; and gave the 
een of dukes, and ſometimes of counts, 
c 
1 


to the govenors thereof. 

n England, during the Saxons time, Camden obſerves, 
the officers and commanders of armies were called dukes, 
duces, after the ancient Roman manner, without any ad- 
dition. After the Conqueror came in, the title lay dor- 
mant, till the — of Edward III. who created his ſon 
Edward, firſt called the Black Prince, duke of Cornwail, 
which hath ever ſince been the peculiar inheritance of the 
king's eldeſt ſon, during the life of his father, ſo that he 
is dux natus, non creatus. After whom, there were more 
made, in ſuch manner as that their titles deſcended to their 


poſterity. They were created with much ſolemnity, per | $ 24. 


ars after that in 1631. 


| 


| 
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cinfFuram g/adii, cappagie, & circuli aurei in capite impeñi- 
tionem. However, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, Ar D- 
1572, the whole order became utterly extinct; but it was 
revived about fifty years afterwards, by her ſucceſſors in 
the perſon of George Villiers, duke of Buckingham. 
Though the French retained the names, and form of the 
ducal government, yet, under their ſecond race of kings, 
there were ſcarce any ſuch things as dukes; but all the 
great lords were called counts, peers, or barons : except» 
ing, however, the dukes of Burgundy, and Aquitain ; 
aud the duke of France, which was a dignity Hugh Capet 
himſelf held, correſponding to the modern dignity of 
maire de palais, or the king's lieutenant. | 
By the weekneſs of the kings, the dukes, or governors, 
ſometimes made themſelves a of the provinces 
truſted to their adminiſtration. is change happencd 
chiefly about the time of Hugh Capetz when the great 
lords began to diſmember the kingdom, ſo that that 
rince found more competitors among them than ſub- 
jects. It was even with a great deal of difficulty they 
could be brought to own him their ſuperior, or to hold 
of him by faith and homage. ; 
By degrees, what with force, and what by —_— 
theſe provinces, both duchies and counties, which had 
been rent from the crown, were again united to it. But the 
title duke was no longer — to the governors of provinces. 
From that time duke became a mere title of digyity 
annexed to a perfon, and his heirs male, without giving 
him any domain, territory, or juriſdiction over the place 
whereof he is duke. All the advantages thereof now von- 
fiſt in the name, and the precedence it gives. 'l 
'The dukes of our days retain nothing of their ancient 
ſplendor, bur the coroner on their eſcutcheon 3 whick is 
the only mark of their departed ſovereignty. They are 
created by patent, cincture of the ſword, mantle of fate, 
impoſition of a cap and coronet of gold on the head, 
and a verge of gold in their bard. 
The eldeſt ſons of dukes ate by the courteſy of England 
ſtyled marquiſſes, though they are uſually diſtinguiſhet' by 
their father's ſecond title, whether it be that of marquis 
or earl; and the younger ſons, lords, with che addition of 
their Chriſtian name, as lord James, lord Thomae, Kc. 
and they take place of viſcounts, though not ſo privileged 
by the laws of the land. | . 
A duke has the title of grace; and being writ to, he is 
ſtyled, in the heralds language, weft bigb, petent, ard 
noble prince. Dukes of the blood royal are ſiyled, 9. 
high, mofl mighty, and illuſtrious princes. ! 
Duke, among Hebrew grammarians, is an appellation 
given to a ſpecies of accents, anſwering to our comma. 
See ACCENT. 2 = 
DuXE-DUKE, a quality given in Spain to a grandee of the 
houſe of Sylva, on aceount of his having ſeveral duchies 
from the uniting of two conſiderable houſes in his perfon. 
Don Roderigo de Sylva, eldeſt fon of Don Ruy Gomez 
de Sylva, and heir of his duchies and principalities, 
married the eldeſt daughter of the duke de “ Infamado , 
in virtue of which marciage, the preſent du4e de Paſt- 
rana, who 1s deſcended therefrom, and is grandſon. of 
Don Roderigo de Sylva, has added to his other great 
titles, that of duke-duke, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the 
other dukes, ſome whereof may enjoy ſeveral duchics, 
but none ſo conſiderable ones, nor the titles of fuch 
eminent families. 
DULCIFYING, See EpvurtcoraTion in Chemiſtry. 
DULCIMER, a muſical inſtrument in the ſhape of a ſmall 
cheſt or box, with ſtrings on the lid of it. 
DULCINISTS, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. See AposToLici. 
DULCINO, in the Jalian Muſic, a wind inftrument, 
otherwiſe called guart fagotto. It ſerves for tenor to che 


hautboy, and is no more than a little baſſoon. Broſl. 
DiR. Muſ. in voc. | | 


DULCIS %, or Aſa. See As A. 5 

DULEDGE, in Gunner), a peg of wood which joins the 
ends of the fix fellows, which form the round of 'the 
wheel of a gun-carriage ; and the — is ſtrengthened 
on the outſide of the wheel by a itrong plate of iron, 
called the duledge plate. | | | 

DULIA, AOYAEIA, Service, See Wogs Hr, LaTtkis 
and HYPERDUL1A. 

DULKAK, among Arabian writers, a fabulous ſea-man- 
ſter in form of a man, riding on an oftrich, which is 
ſaid to attack ſhips, and fight with the men on board 
Hof m. Lex. in voc. | 

DULMA)\, a Turkich diſh, made of any vegetable, as cu- 
cumbers, onions, cabbage leaves, &c. ſtufted with 
forced' meat. Pocockr's Egypt, p. 183. 

DULNESS of hearing. See HEARING. 

DULWICH Water, a well-known mineral water near 

London. It contains a kind of cathartic bitter (alt: it 

ſeems not to have any icon in it. Phil. Trauſ. Ne 461 
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Dum fuit infra etatem, in Law, a writ which lies for him, 


DUMBNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who wants the natural 


DUN, in the Manege, a colour partaking of brown and 


DUNDIVER, in Zo:/ogy, the name of a water-fowl, 


DUNG, in Agriculture, &c. All kinds of dung contain 


It is alſo a well-known fact in the country, that a carrot 


DUN 


DUM mon fuit compos mentis, in Law, a writ that lies for one, 


who aliens any lands or tenements while not of ſound 
memory or judgment, in order to recover the ſame from | 
the alience, againſt whom the writ is taken. 


who, before he came to full ages made a feoffment of 
his land, to recover it again of the vendee. Fitz. Nat. Br 
ſol- 192. 


uſe of ſpeech. a 

People born deaf, are ſaid to be all naturally dumb, as not 
being able to learn words. 

Dumbneſ\ is ſometimes the reſult of the want, or even 
the ill conformation, of the tongue. Yet in the third 
tome of the Ephem. German. we have an account of a 
book, intituled, Jac. Rolandi Agloſſoſtomographia, ſive 
Deſcriptio Oris fine Lingua, quod perſecte loquitur. See 
TonGue and Murx. 

When this diſorder ariſes from deafneſs, it ſometimes 
admits of a cure. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne G. where Dr. | 
Wallace gives an account of two perſons deaf and dumb, 
who were taught to underſtand and ſpeak a language. 
And in N“ 245, the doctor gives an account of his 
method for this purpoſe. 


black. 


eſteemed a diſtinct ſpecies of bird, not only by the vul- 
gar, but by the generality of authors, but being in reality 
no other than the female MERGANSER or gooſander. 
This is leſs than the male; the head and upper part of 
the neck are ferruginous z the throat white ; the feathers 
on the hind part are long, and form a pendent creſt ; 
the back, coverts of the wings, and tail, are of a deep 
aſh-colour z the greater quill-feathers are black, and the 
leſſer white; the breaſt and middle of the belly are white, 
tinged with yellow. The wings, both in this and in the 
male, are very ſhort in proportion to the ſize of the body ; 


E they fly along the ſurface of the water very ſwiftly, 
ay and Pennant. 


ſome matter; which, when mixed with the ſoil, fer- 
ments therein, and by that fermentation, diſſolves the 
texture of the earth, and divides and crumbles its par- 
ticles very much. This is the real uſe of dung in agri- 
culture; for as to the pure earthy part of ir, the quan- 
tity is ſo very ſmall, that after a perſect putrefaction, it 
bears an extremely inconſiderable proportion to that of 
the earth it is intended to manure. 

The fermenting quality of dung is principally owing to the 
falt it contains; and yet thoſe, or any other ſalts, applied 
1mmediately to the roots of plants, always deſtroy them. 
'This proves, that the buſineſs of the dung is not to nou- 
riſh, but to divide and ſeparate that terreſtrial matter, 
which is to afford the nouriſhment to vegetables through 
the mouths of their roots. And the acrimony, of the ſalts 
of dung is ſo great, that the niceſt managers of vegetables 
we have, the floriſts, have wholly baniſhed the uſe of it | 
from their gardens. The uſe of dung ſhould be alſo 

ſorbid in kitchen-gardens; for it is poſtible to ſucceed 
{ull as well without it; and it gives an ill taſte to all the 
roots and plants that are to ſtand in the earth, in which 
it 1s an ingredient. The water of a cabbage raiſed in a 
garden, manured with dung, if boiled, is of an intolerable 
itink; but this is not ſo much owing to the nature of 
the plant, as of the manure uſed to it; for a ſield-cab- 
bage being boiled, the water has ſcarce any ſmell, and 
what it has, is not diſagreeable. 


raiſed in a garden has' nothing of that ſweet flavour, 
that ſuch as grow in the fields have; but inſtead of 
this natural reliſh, the garden one has a compound taſte, 
in which the matter of the manure has no ſmall ſhare. 
And there is the ſame ſort of difference in the taſte of all 
roots nouriſhed with ſuch different diet. Dung not only 
ſpoils the flavour of the eſculent vegetables, but it ſpoils 
the drinkables into the original compoſition of which it 
enters: they are obliged to uſe dung to the poor vine- 
yards in Languedoc; and the conſequence is, that the 
wine is nauſeous. The poor, who only raiſe a few vines 
for the wine they drink themſelves, and cannot be at the 
expence of this manure, have the leſs of it, but then it 
1s better, by many degrecs, than the other; and it is a| 
general obſervation which the French expreſs in theſe 
words, that the poor people's wine in Languedoc is the 
beſt, becauſe they carry no dung into their vineyards. 
TulPs Horſehoeing Hutbandry, p. 20. Another diſad- 
vantage attending the uſe of dung is, that it gives riſe to 
worms. It is for this reaſon, that garden carrots are ge- 
nerally worm-eaten, and field carrots ſound ; and the 
fame obſervation will hold good in other vegetables, in 


the field and in the garden. Vegetable and animal dung | 
Vol. II. No x04. | 
| 
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are, in fact, only the putrefaction of earth, after it has 
been altered, by paſſing through vegetable or animal 
veſſels. Vegetable dung, unleſs the vegetable be buried 
alive in the ſoil, makes a much leſs — in it than 
animal dung does; but the dung, or putrid matter of ve- 
getables, is much more eligible and wholeſome for the 
eſculent roots and plants, than that of animals is. Ve- 
nemous animals are found to be very fond of dung, and 
are brought into gardens by the ſmell of the dung uſed in 
them as manure. The ſnakes uſually frequent durg- 
hills, and lay their eggs in them; and gardens where 
dung is much uſed, are always frequented by toads; 


whereas the fields where roots are planted, are much 


leſs infeſted by them. 


However unneceſlary and prejudicial dung is in gardens, 
it is, however, very neceſſary in the corn-fields; and 
little can be done without it in the old method of huſ- 
bandry. Dung is not ſo injurious in fields as in gardens, 
becauſe it is uſed in much ſmaller quantities, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ſoil ; and cabbages, turneps, 
potatoes, and other things growing in fields, and in- 
tended only for the food of cattle, will not be injured by 
dung, tillage, and hoeing all together; for the crops 
will by this means be the greater, and the cattle will like 
the food never the worſe. Dung is very beneficial in 
giving very large crops of wheat; and it is found by ex- 
perience, that the country farmer, at a diſtance from 
a large town, can never have ſo good crops by all his 
tillage, as thoſe who live in the neighbourhood of cities, 
where dung is produced in great plenty, and cafily had. 
The dung uſed in fields, beſides its diſſolving and divid- 
ing virtue, is of great uſe in the warmth its fermentin 
gives to the young plants of the corn in their weakeſt 
ſtate, and in the moſt ſevere ſeaſons; the laſting of this 
ferment is not eafily determined, becauſe the degrees of 
heat are very difhcult to be judged of when they become 
ſmall. 
'The farmers uſually underſtand by the term duns, not 
only the excrements of animals, with the litter, but every 
thing that will ferment with the earth ; ſuch as the green 
ſtalks and leaves of plants buried underground, and the 
like; and every thing they add to it, except fire. 
The uſes of the dungs of ſeveral animals are ſufficiently 
proved every day. They are uſed to repair the decays of 
exhauſted and worn-out land, and to cure the ſeveral de- 
feats in different natural bad ſoils ; the faults of which 
are as different as the nature of the different dungs uſed to 
improve them. Some Jand is too cold, moiſt, and 
heavy, and the other too light, and dry; and to im- 
prove and meliorate theſe, we have ſome dung hot, and 
light, as ſheep's, horſe's, pigeons, &c. and others fat 
and cooling, as that of oxen, hogs, &c. I here are two 
remarkable qualities in dung; the one is to produce a 
ſenſible heat, capable. of bringing about great efforts; 
the other is to fatten the ſoil, and render it more fertile. 
The firſt of theſe is ſeldom found in any but the dung 
of horſes or mules; the great effects of which, when 
newly made, and a little moiſt, are ſeen in the kitchen- 
garden, where it invigorates, and gives a new life to 
every thing, ſupplying the place of the ſun ; and to this, 
in a great degree, we owe all the vegetable delicacies of 
the ſpring. Beſides, Horſe dung is the richeſt of all im- 
provements that can be had in any quantity for poor 
hungry lands; yet, when either too new, or when uſed 
alone, it is very prejudicial to ſome lands; and if ſpread 
too thin on dry lands in ſummer, it becomes of very 
little ſervicez the ſun ſoon exhaling all its riches, and 
leaving it little more than a heap of ſtubble or dry 
thatch. 
Horſe dung is always beſt for cold lands, and cow durg 
for hot ones; but being mixed together, they make a 
very good manure for moſt ſorts of ſoils, and for ſome 
they are very properly mixed with mud. 
Sheep's dung, and deer's dung, differ very little in their 
quality, and are eſteemed by ſome the beſt of all dang 
for cold clays; for this purpoſe, ſome recommend the 
beating them to powder, and ſpreading them thin over 
the autumn or ſpring crops, at about four or five Joads 
to an acre, after the ſame manner as aſhes, malt-duſt, 
&c. are ſtrewed. And in Flanders, and ſome other 
places, they houſe their ſheep at nights in places ſpread 
with clean ſand, laid about five or fix inches thick 
which, being laid on ſreſh every night, is cleared out 
once a week, and with the dung and urine of the ſheep 
is a very rich manure, and ſells at a very conſiderable 
rice, It is principally uſed for ſtubborn lands; but 
Nur. Quinteney is of opinion, that it is the beſt of all 
manure for land in general. 
Hog's dung is by many recommended as the fatteſt and 
richeſt of all dung; and is found on experience, to be 
better than any otber kind for fruit trees, apples, pears, 
and the like. It is alſo a very rich dung for graſs; * 1s 
a2 * 
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ſaid to do as much good in one load, as any other dung 
whatever in two. 
The dung of pigeons, hens, and geeſe, are great im- 
provers of meadow and corn land. That of pigeons is 
unqueſtionably the richeſt that can be laid on corn land ; 
but before it is uſed, it ought to be expoſed for ſome 
time out of the dove-houſe to the open air, to take off its 
fiery heat. It is in general very proper for cold clay 
lands; but then it always ſhould be well dried before it is 
laid on, becauſe it is apt to clod in the wet. It is beſt 
alſo to mix it with ſome dry earth, to break its parts, 
that it may be ſpread the more regularly; and it is in it- 
ſelf ſo very rich and hot, as to bear ſuch an admixture 
without greatly impoveriſhing it. This dung is alſo by 
ſome recommended as better than any other for aſpara- 
gus, and ſtrawberries, and for the propagation and cul- 
ture of the tender garden flowers. The dung of pigeons 
is alſo particularly recommended by Mr. Gentil for thoſe 
trees whoſe leaves are apt to turn yellow, if they grow 
in cold ſoils; but for this uſe, it ſhould firſt lie three 
years in a dunghill, and then be applied ſparingly in 
autumn, laying about an inch thickneſs of it at the root 
of the tree, and ſuffering it to remain there till the 
March following. 
The dung of poultry being hot, and full of ſalts, tends 
much to facilitate vegetation, and is abundantly quicker 
in its operation than the zung of animals which feed on 
the leaves of plants. It is an obſervation of Sir Hugh 
Plat, that one load of grains will enrich ground, more 
than ten loads of common dung; and it is eaſy to infer 
from hence, that the ſame grain muſt needs be of 
greatly more virtue, when it has paſſed through an ani- 
mal body. Human dung is alſo a great improver of all 
cold and ſour lands, but ſucceeds beſt when mixt with 
other dungs or earths, to give it a fermentation. 
But for all ſtubborn clayey ſoils, there is no manure ſo 
ood as the cleanſing of London ſtreets; the parts of 
tough land will be more expeditiouſly ſeparated by this 
than by any other compoſt ; and where it is to be had, it 
is of the greateſt value both for field and garden land. 
Miller's Gard, Dict. 

Duc, Geeſe. This is a very valuable manure, and as 
uſeful to the farmer as pigeon's dung, or that of any 
other fow!. The ancients thought otherwiſe, and con- 
demned it as prejudicial both to corn and graſs; and 
many are of the ſame opinion ſtill; but without any 
foundation in fact. Indeed where corn is high, and 
when graſs is ready to be mown, theſe birds, if they get 
among it, will do great damage, by treading it down 
with their broad feet; but their dung, inſtead of being 
hurtful to the land, does it great ſervice. Near Sutton, 
in Nottinghamſhire, there is a barren piece of land given 
by the town for a gooſe-paſture; the geeſe have been 
kept in it many years; and their dung has ſo enriched it, 
that it is one of the moſt fruitful picces of ground in the 
whole country. There has been an opinion alſo, that 
cattle feeding on graſs, where theſe creatures had much 
dunged the ground, would ſuffer by it; but it appears 
from trial, that cattle are moſt fond of all of thoſe parts 
of paſtures where the geeſe have dunged moſt ; and that 
they ſuffer no alteration by it, except the growing fat 
upon it. The dung of fowls in general is very enriching 
to land. And Fowley Ifland, in Lancathire, a place ſo 
called from the abundance of wild fowl continually 
found on it, is ſo enriched with their dung, that it fattens 
ſheep in a ſurprizing manner. Sec ComPosT and Ma- 
NURING. 

DunxG in Medicine, the properties of. The following pro- 
perties are attributed by medical writers to the ſeveral 
kinds of dung. a 
Neat's dung, applied freſn, mitigates inflammations in 
wounds. The dung of goats, eſpecially of ſuch as live 
on the mountains, drank in wine, cures the jaundice; 
and exhibited with ſpices, provokes the menſes, and ex- 
pels the dead foetus, The dung of ſheep, applied as 
a cataplaſm, with vinegar, cures. epinyides, corns, 
thymi, and acrochordones; burnt and ſpread upon cerate of 
roſes, it ſerves for the ſame purpoſe. The dung of ſwine, 
dried, and drank in wine or water, ſtops vomiting of 
blood, and eaſes inveterate pains of the ſides; drank in 
vinegar, it is effectual in ruptures and ſpaſms ; and ap- 
plied in cerate of roſes, it cures luxations. The dung of 
horſes and afſes, mixed with vinegar, repreſſes hzmor- 
rhages. 'The dung of cattle, which feed on herbs, dried, 
infuſed in wine, and drank, is an excellent remedy for the 
poiſon of the ſeorpion. The dung of ſtorks, drank in 
water, is ſuppoſed to be good for the epilepſy; and the 
dung of a vulture, in a ſuffumigation, 1s faid to expel 
the dead fœtus. The dung of mice, pounded in vine- 
gar, and rubbed on the part, cures an alopecia z and 
drank in mulſum, with frankincenſe, expels the ſtone; 
uſed in a ſuppoſitory for children, it ſtimulatcs the belly 
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DunG-meers, or dung-hills, in Huſhandry, places where ſoi« 


DUNKERS, in Ecu/taftical Hiſtory, a religious ſect at 


The Dunlers allow of no intercourſe between the brethren 
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to excretion. The dung of dogs, evacuated in the cani- 
cular ſcaſon, dried, and drankin wine, or water, {tops n 
looſeneſs. Human dung, applied freſh, preſerves wound. 
from inflammation, and at the ſame time conglutinate- 
them: dried, and rubbed on the parts with honey, it i3 
reported to give relief in a quinſey. The dung of the 
land crocodile, ſerves the women as a coſmetic, to re: 
der the ſkin of the face of a lively colour, and ſhining. 
James Med. Dict. 


and dungs are mixed and digeſted together. For t. 
purpoſe, it is uſual to dig a pit, ſufſicient to hold the 
ſtock of ſoil the huſbandman is capable of making; 
and to prepare it at the bottom with ſtone and clay, that 
it may hold the water and moiſture of the dung; and it 
ſhould be ſo ſituated, that the drips of houſes or barn: 
may run into it. Into this pit they caſt refuſe fodder, 
litter, dung, weeds, &c. where they lie and rot toge— 
ther, until the farmer has occaſion for it. Where ſuch 
a pit is wanting, it is neceſſary to cover the dung with 
turf, or other ſtuff, to prevent the ſun and wind from 
drawing off its virtues. Compoſt dung-hil!s, which arc 
formed by a mixture of earth with dung, lime, and 
other manure, are made with leaſt expence on the field 
for which they are intended. 

UNG-WORMS, a ſpecies of fly-worms, of a ſhort and 
ſomewhat flat body, found in great plenty among the 
cow-dung in the months of September and October. 
Theſe have all their metamorphoſes into the fly ſtate, 
performed within a ſhell of their own ſkin. 
'The fly produced from this worm, is one of Reamur's 
firſt claſs of the two-winged flies; it has a trunk with 
lips, and has no teeth ; it is of the claſs of thoſe with 
the ellipſoid bodies; but its body is remarkably long for 
one of thoſe, and is compoſed of fix rings : its head is 
very round, and nearly of a ſpherical form, and is large 
in proportion to its body; it has antennæ of the lenti— 
cular or battledore form; its reticular eyes are of a deep 
cheſnut brown; and its three ſmall cyes are placed in the 
common manner. Its corcelet is of a fine gilded green ; 
and its back is not eaſily to be deſcribed as to colour, for 
it is changeable, and ſeems compoſed of a violet colour, 
and of a deeper and a paler copper colour. Ihe under 
part, or belly, is of a pale yellow, aud the legs and ba- 
lancers of a yet paler. yellow. Reaumur's Hiit. Inſect. 
v. Iv. p. 350. 

UNGEON, DonJox, in Fortiffcatian, the higheſt part 
of a caſtle built after the ancient mode; ſerving as a 
watch-tower, or place of obſervation : and allo for the 
retreat of a garriſon, in caſe of neceflity, ſo that they 
may capitulate with greater advantage. 
The word comes from the French, donjon, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame; and which Fauchet derives from domici- 
lium, becauſe the dungeon, being the ſtrongeſt part of the 
caſtle, was uſually the lord's apartment. Menage de- 
rives it from dominzone, or dominionus, which in ſome an- 
cient writings we find uſed in the ſame ſenſe. Du- 
Cange derives the appellation from duns aut colle wdif:- 
catum, which the barbarous writers have altered into 
dunjo, dungeo, dongio, dangio, demgio, and dom nio. 
In ſome caſtles, as that of Vincennes, &c. the &d»jon 
ſerves as a priſon for perſons they would have the moſt 
ſecurely kept; whence the general uſe of our word dun- 
geon, for a dark cloſe priſon under ground. 
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Ephrata or Dunter-town, near Lancaſter, in Pentylva- 
nia, which took their riſe about ſifty years ago, and con- 
ſiſting moſtly of Germans. Their name is ſaid to be de— 
rived from their mode of baptizing new converts, which 
is by dipping, after the manner of the Anabaptitts. Their 
habit is a kind of long coat or tunic, made of linen, for 
the ſummer, and woollen for the winter, reaching down 
to the heels, with a ſaſh or girdle round the waift; and 
a cap, or hood, hanging from the ſhoulders, reſembling 
the dreſs of the Dominican friars. The men ſhave nei- 
ther the head nor beard. The men and women have 
diſtinct habitations and governments: they have for this 
purpoſe erected two wooden buildings; in each of 
which there is a banqueting-room, and an apartment for 
public worſhip z ſo that they never meet together even 
at their devotions. They hve chiclly on roots and ve- 
getables, and eat no fleth, except on occaſion of their 
love-fealts, when the brethren and ſiſters dine together. 


and ſiſters, not even by marriage; a regulation not very 
favourable to their ſubſiſtence and increaſe ; and if any 
break through this reſtraint, and marry, they are 1c- 
moved from communion with the unmarried, to a place 
about a mile diſtant, called Mount Sion. Their prin— 
cipal tenet is ſaid to be, that future happineſs is only to 
be obtained by penance and mortification in this liſe ; 
and that, as Jeſus Chriſt, by his meritorious ſufferinge, 

| became 
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DUP 
became the Redeemer of mankind in general, ſo cach 
individual of the human race, by a liſe of abſtinence and 
reſtraint, may work out his own ſalvation. a 

DUNLIN, in Ornithelepy, an Engliſh name of a bird of the 
ſnipe-kind, or the TRINGA Ali of Linnzus. It is of 
the ſize of the ſmaller ſnipe ; its beak is furrowed ; its 
belly is white, variegated with large black ſpots ; the 
head, back, and upper part of the neck, are ferruginous, 
marked with black ſpots ; and the lower part of the neck 
is white, marked with ſhort duſky ſtreaks; the tail 1s 
aſh-coloured ; the legs black; and the tocs divided to 
their origin. It is common in watry 2 and on the 
ſea-coaſts in the northern counties of England, and picks 
up its ſood out of the mud. They are eſteemed a great 
delicacy. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 226. 

DUNNAGE, in Sza-Language, a quantity of faggots, 
boughs of trees, or other looſe wood, laid in the bottom 
of a ſhip, cither to raiſe the heavy goods which might 
make her too ſtiff, or to keep the cargo ſufficiently above 
the bottom, that it may receive no damage from the 
water, if the ſhip S&T prove leaky. 

DUN'TER-Geſe, a ſpecies of the wild gooſe, found in 
Zeatland. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 473. $ 8. See Cuthbert 
Dock. 

DUO, in Muſic, a ſong, or compolition, to be performed 
in two parts only; the one ſung, and the other played 
on an inſtrument; or by two voices alone. 

Doo is alſo when two voices ſing different parts, accom- 
panied with a third, which is a thorough baſe. Uniſons 


and octaves are rarely to be uſed in duos, except at the 


beginning and end. 

DUOBUS, Pilulæ ex, in Medicine. 

DvuoBus, al de, is vitrialated NITRE. 

DUODENA Arteria, and Vena, a branch of an artery, 
which the duodenum receives from the coeliac ; to which 
anſwers a vein of the fame name, returning the blood to 
the porta. 

DUODENUM, in Anatomy, the firſt of the inte/lina tenuia, 
or ſmall guts; being that which receives the food half 
chylified from the ttomach. Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 
fig. 1. lit. hand i. fig. 2 lit c. 

It has its name duadenum, as being above twelve fingers 
breadth long; on which account, ſome call it dodeca- 
dattylum. 
The duodenum ariſes from the pylorus, or right orifice of 
the ſtomach; whence deſcending towards the Spine, from 
right to left, quite ſtrait, it terminates where the cir- 
cumvolution of the reſt begins. 
Its coats are thicker, and its cavity or canal 1s leſs than 
any of the other inteſtines. At its lower end are two 
canals, opening into its cavity, one from the liver, and 
gall-bladder, called the dudus communis choledochus; and 
the other from the pancreas, called pancreaticus. 
"The drodenum is quite ſtrait ; but the inteſtinum jejunum 
makes diverſe windings and inflexions : the reaſon is, 
that the bile, and pancreatic juice, mixing at the begin- 
ning thereof, or at the end of the duodenum, would other- 
wiſe precipitate not only the groſs parts of the excre- 
ments, but alſo the chyle itſelf, too haſtily. Brunnerus 
diſcovered a number of ſmall glands in the duodenum, 
which diſcharge a menſtruous lymph ; ſo that the di- 
geſtion of the aliment begun in the ſtomach is completed 
in the duodenum, 
The deſcription and draughts of the duodenum, as given 
by moſt anatomiſts, appearivg faulty, Mr. Monro has 
endeavoured to rectify their omiſſions and miſtakes in 
the Med. Ef. Edinb. vol. iv. art. 11. 
This inteſtine is ſometimes found ſo large, as to be call- 
led ventriculus ſuccenturiatus. 
Authors ſeldom take notice of the duodenum as the ſcat or 
cauſe of any particular diſcaſe; but its diſtention and 
preſſure on the many veſſels to which it is contiguous, 
may diſturb the functions of the animal ceconomy ; and 
accordingly it is the ſource of many diſorders, which 
may be relieved by emetics and purgatives. 

DUPLA, Dvrert Ratio, is where the antecedent term is 
double the conſequent; or, where the exponent of the 

ratis is 2: thus 6: 3 is in a duple ratio. See RATIO. 

Dort, Sus, Ratio, is where the conſequent term is double 
the antecedent z or, the exponent of the ratio is : 
Thus, 3:6 is ina fub-duple ratio. 

DuPL a Se/quialtera 2 Rai: R 

DuPeL a Superbipartiens tertias 5 tie. See RATIO. 

Dorle Time. Sce Time. 

DUPLICA'FE, a ſecond inſtrument, or act in writing; or 
a tranſcript, or copy of another. 


Sec PILLS. 


The word is formed from the Latin &dploma, or duplum, | 


double. | 
It is uſual to ſend a duplicate, 

firſt diſpatch, &c. is loſt. 
DuPLICATE, in Chancery, is particularly uſed for a ſecond 

letter patent granted by the lord chancellor, in a 


7 


when it is apprehended the 


{ 


DUR 
caſe where he had formerly done the ſame. See Pa- 
TENT: | 

DvuyticaTe Ratio, the ratio between the ſquares of two 

quantities. Thus the duplicate ratio of à to b is the ratio 
of aa to bb, or of the ſquare of a to the ſquare of 6. 
In a ſeries of geometrical proportions, the firſt term to the 
third is ſaid to be in a duplicate ratio of the firſt to the ſe- 
cond; or as its ſquare is to the ſquare of the ſecond : 
thus in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 8, is duplicate of 
that of 2 to 43 or as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4 : 
wherefore, * ratio is the proportion of ſquares; as 
triplicate is of cubes, &c. and the ratio of 2 to 9, is ſaid 
to be compounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. 

DUPLICATE Root, among Boetaniſis, one compoſed of two 
coats, See RooT. 

DUPLICATION, DovrLinG, in Arithmetic, and Geo- 
metry, the multiplying a quantity, either diſcrete or 
continned, by two. 

DvurPLIcATION of a cube, is the finding of the fide of a cube 

that ſhall be double in ſolidity to a given cube; which is 
a famous problem cultivated by the geometricians two 
thouſand years ago. 
It was firſt propoſed by the oracle of Apollo at Delphos 
which, being conſulted about the manner of ſtopping a 
plague then raging at Athens, returned for anſwer, that' 
the plague ſhould ceaſe when Apollo's altar, which was 
cubical, fhould be doubled. Upon this, they applied 
themſelves in good earneſt, to ſeek the duplicature of the 
cube, which henceforward was called the Delian problem. 
The problem is only to be ſolved by finding two mean 
proportionals between the fide of the cube, and double 
that fide; the firſt whereof will be the fide of the cube 
doubled, as was firſt obſerved by Hippocrates Chius. 


Thus let x and z be two mean proportionals between @ 
* RE 
and 2 a; then a:x#::x:2=—; and: — : : — 23 


a # 
therefore x*=24*. Suppoſing the ſide of the given altar 
a to be 10, then the cube root of 239, or 2000, found 
by approximation, will be the fide of the altar required, 
nearly. 

— in his comments on Archimedes, gives ſeve- 
ral ways of performing this by the meſolabe. Pappus 
Alexandrinus, and his commentator Commandine, give 
three ways: the firſt, according to Archimedes; the ſe- 
cond, according to Hero; and the third, by an inſtru- 
ment invented by Pappus, which gives all the propor- 
tions required. 
The ſieur de Comiers has likewiſe publiſhed an elegant 
demonſtration of the ſame problem, by means of a com- 
paſs with three legs; but theſe methods are all only me- 
chanical. 

Re-DUPLICATION. See REDUPLICATION. 

DueLicaTum Arcanum. See ARCANUM. 

DUPLICATURE, in Aaatemy, a doubling or folding of 
membranes, or other like parts. 

Such are the duplicatures of the peritonæum, of the omen- 
tum, of the pleura, &c. | 

In the hiſtory of the French academy for the year 1714, 
an account is given of a young man, who died at the age 
of twenty-ſeven years, in the duplicature of whoſe me- 
ninges there were found little bones, that ſecmed to pro- 
ceed out of the inner ſurface of the dura mater, and 
with their acute points ſtimulated the pia mater. 

That duplicature of the peritonæum, wherein the ancients 
placed the bladder, is not found by the modern anato- 
miſts. Dionis. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente firſt diſcovered the d plicature 
of the cuticula. 

DUPLODES. Sce GaMBEZON.. 

DUPONDIUS, in Antiquity, a weight of two pounds; or 
a money of the value of two aſſes. See As. 

As the as, at firſt, weighed a juſt pondo, or libra; the 
dupondius then weighed two. And hence the name. 
And though the weight of the as was afterwards dimi- 
niſhed, and of conſequence that of the dupondius allo ; 
yet they ſtill retained the denomination. See Pouxny, 
and L1BRa, 

DURA Mater, or Meninx, a ſtrong, thick membrane, 
which lines or covers all the inner cavity of the cranium, 
and includes the whole brain; being itſelf lined on its 
inner, or concave fide, by the pia mater, or meninx te- 
nuis. See Tab. Anat. (O/tecl.) fig. 4. lit. ee. fg. G. lit. cc. 
The dura mater ſticks very cloſe to the baſis of the ſkull, 
and its ſutures, by the fibres and veſſels it ſends to the 

ericranium. ä ö 

t is faſtened to the pia mater, and the brain, by the veſ- 
ſels which paſs from one to the other. It gives a coat, 
or covering, to all the nerves which riſe from the brain; 
and to the medulla ſpinalis, and all the nerves, Which 
riſe from it. | 
Its ſurface is rough towards the ſkull, and ſmooth to- 
wards the bram. It is a double membrane, woven of 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong fibres, which may be plainly ſeen on its inſide, but real beings, in reſpe& of cach other, in thoſe infiuite 
very little on its outſide next the ſkull; it has three pro- oceans of duration and ſpace. 

ceſſes made by the doubling of its inner membrane. The | DURAT1oN of a#tion. See ACTION. 

firſt reſembles a fickle, and is therefore called falx. The } DUR AT10N of an eclipſe. See ECL1PSE. 

ſecond ſeparates the cerebrum from the cerebellum, down | DUR AT1oN, ſcruples of half. See SCRUPLE. 

to the medulla oblongata, that the weight of the cere-[DxATION of a ſolar eclipſe. See ECLIPSE. 

brum may not offend the cerebellum, which lies under | Dux ATION of ſound, in Muſic. See SOUND. 

it. This proceſs is very ftrong and thick, and in ra- | DURE, Door. See SUTH=-Dure. ; 
venous beaſts for the molt part it is bony, becaufe of the | DURESSE, Hordſbip, in Law, is where a perſon is kept in 


violent motion of the brain. The third is the ſmalleſt, riſon, or reſtrained of his liberty, contrary to order of 


and ſeparates the external ſubſtance of the hind parts of 
the cerebellum into two protuberances. 

In the dura mater are ſeveral finuſes, or channels, which 
run between its internal and external membranes ; the 
four principal ones are the ſinus longitudinalis; the ſe- 
cond and third ſinuſes are called laterales; and the fourth, 
toreular. Beſides theſe, there are more of inferior note, 
mentioned by anatomiſts, as Du Verney, Dr. Ridley, 
&c. Their uſe is to receive the blood of the adjacent 
parts from the veins, to which they ſerve as ſo many 
trunks, and to difcharge it into the internal jugulars. 
The veſſels of the dura mater are, firſt, a branch from the 
carotid, while it is in its long canal, which is diſperſed 
in the fore and lower part of the dura mater; fecondly, 
an artery, which enters the hole of the ſkull, called e- 
ramen arte iæ dure matris : it is diſperſed on the ſides of 
this membrane, and runs as high as the ſinus longitudi- 
nalis; the vein which accompanies the branches of this 
artery, goes out of the ſkull, by the foramen lacerum. 
Thirdly, a branch of the vertebral artery, and vein, 
which laſt paſſes through the hole behind the occipital 
apophyſis, where they are diſperſed in the hind part of 
the dura mater. It has alſo nerves from the branches of 


the fifth pair, which give it an exquiſite ſenſe. It has a| 
motion of ſyſtole, and diaſtole, which is cauſed by the 


arteries which enter the ſkull. No doubt, the great 
number of arteries in the brain contribute more to it, 
than thoſe few peculiar to itſelf ; theſe may aſſiſt a little, 
though not very ſenſibly, becaufe of their 

paucity. 


The uſe of the dura mater is to cover the brain, the ſpi- | 


nal marrow, and all the nerves; to divide the cerebrum 


into two, and to hinder it from pteſſing the cerebellum. | 


Dura Portio. See PorT10. 

DURABLE Portrification, See FoRTIFICATION. 

DURALE, or Duxo, in the Italian Mufic, ſignifies hard, 
harſh, or, more properly, ſharp. This name is given to 
B natural, becauſe its found is ſharp, when compared 
with B mol, or flat. 

DURANTA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angie- 
ſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is of 
the ringent kind, with one petal, which is ere and con- 
cave, and hath an empalement divided into five equal 
ſegments. It hath four ſhort ſtamina, the two middle 
ones ſhorter than the others. The germen, which is 
ſituated under the flower, afterward becomes a globular 
berry, with one cell, incloſing four angular ſeeds. 'There 
are two ſpecies, which being natives of warm countries, 
require a ſtove to preſerve them in winter. 

DURATION, an idea we get by attending to the fleeting, 
and perpetual periſhing parts of fucceſſion. ö 
The idea of ſucceſſion we get by reſlecting on that train 
of ideas, which continually follow one another in our 
minds, while awake. The diftance, between any parts of 
this ſucceſſion is what we call duration; and the conti- 
nuation of the exiſtence of ourſelves, or any thing elſe 
commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind, is 


called our 9wn duration, or that of the thing co-exiſting | 


with our thinking. So that we have no perception of du- 
ration, when that ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes. 


Daration, in Mr. Locke's philoſophy, is a mode, or mo- 
dification of ſpace. 


The fimple modes of duration are any lengths, or parts 


thereof, of which we have diſtant ideas ; as hours, days, | 


weeks, months, years, time, eternity, &c. 


Duration, as marked by certain periods and meafures, is 
what we properly call time. 


1. By obſerving certain appearances at regular, and ſeem- 


ingly equidiſtant periods, we get the ideas of certain 
lengths and meaſures of duration, as minutes, hours, &c. 
2. By being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of time, as of- 
ten as we will, we come to imagine duration where no- 


thing really endures, or exiſts: thus we imagine, to- 


morrow, next year, yeſterday, &c. 3. By being able to 
repeat ſuch idea of any length of time, as of a minute, 
year, &c. as often as we will, and add them to one an- 
other, without ever coming to an end, we get the idca of 
eternity, | | 
Time is to duration, as place is to ſpace, or expanſion. 
bey are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity, 
and immenſity, as is ſet out, and diſtinguiſhed, from the 
reſt; and thus they ſerve to denote the poſition of finite, 
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w; or is threatened to be killed, maimed, or beaten. 
In which cafe, if a perſon ſo in priſon, or in fear of ſuch 
threats, make any ſpecialty, or obligation, by reaſon of 
ſuch impriſonment, or threats, ſuch deed is void in law; 
and in an aQtion brought on ſuch ſpecialty, the party may 
plead, that it was brought by dure/e. 


DURION, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of a fruit com- 


mon in China and the Eaſt Indies, and eſteemed by the 
Indians the fineſt of all fruits; but the Europeans do not 
eſteem it fo highly, becauſe of its diſagreeable ſmell. The 
tree which bears it is large and much branched, and its 
wood is like that of the hazel. 'The leaves are of a very 
ſingular figure, being about fix inches long, and ſixtecn or 
eighteen inches broad; they terminate in a long and 
flender point. The upper ſide of the leaves is of a dulky 
green, the under fide is whitiſh, with fome yellow ſpecks. 
The leaves grow on ſhort pedicles, which are joined to 
the ſtalks by a protuberance or oblong knot. The fruit 
grows to the large branches, adhering to their middles 


by a ſtrong wood ſtalk. It is of jthe ſize of an ordinary 


melon, and of a conic ſhape, pointed at the extremity, 
and is all over beſet with prickles reſembling thoſe of a 
hedge-hog; they are green, and very large and thick. 
When thoroughly ripe, the fruit opens at the extremity 
into five parts, and the cracks or openings running by 
degrees up to the top, the inner ſubſtance or pulp is diſ- 
covered. This is of a whitiſh colour, and of a very 
agreeable flavour, which may not unaptly be compared 
to that of cream and ſugar ; but it is of a more firm con- 
ſiſtence. This fruit contains in every compartment five 
large feeds perfectly reſembling the common cheſnut, but 
that they have no other covering than their own ſkin. 

The fruit itſelf, were the ſmell as agreeable as its taſte, 
would vie with any fruit in the world; but its very diſ- 
agzeeable ſcent requires time and cuſtom to enable any 
one to bear it; but uſe makes the natives wholly diſre- 
gard it. The fmell is very like that of onions, that have 
lain in heaps till they are very rotten. The fruit is not 
only agreeable to the taſle, but of a very cordial virtue; 
but it will intoxicate if caten in a large quantity, eſpe- 
cially ſuch of the fruits as are of a yellowiſh eolour. 
The natives make debauches with it, as our poorer peo- 
ple do with ſpirituous liquors. But it is not fo eaſily 
come at as thoſe, and therefore is very fatal to many fa- 
milies N them, who will ſell their liberties he a 


time to purchaſe enough of it for a debauch. Mem. Ac. 
Sc. Par. 1699. 


DURSIANS, or Du RuRIAxs, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. See 


DRusks. 


DURUNE CCI, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 


Arabian writers to the root of the doronicum, which 1s 
ſo well deſcribed by Avicenna, that we are very well in- 
formed of its nature, and find it to be the root of the 
ſame plant, which we at this time know by that name. 
He ſays it came to them in pieces, looking like the ſhort 
joints of a woody root ; and that it was either yellow or 
white on the inſide, and of a greyiſh colour on the ſur- 
face, and that it was 8 hard and ponderous. 

The doronicum we know at this time has a root that very 


well anfwers theſe characters; and though yellow, when 


freſh, is very apt to become whitiſh in decaying. 
The name durunegi is a very plain copy of the Greek 
name of the ſame plant, which is not doronicon, as 
might be ſuppoſed from the Latin doronicum, but du u- 
nizt, or ups. The change of the C into a g, or the 
g into a &, is very common in the turning Greek into 
Arabic, or Arabic into Greek names. Thus the zedoar 
of the Greeks is the geduar of the Arabians, and fo in a 
thouſand other inſtances. 
The word durunegi, or, as it is ſometimes written, duro- 
negi, is however fometimes made to expreſs another plant, 
whoſe ſhape, as well as virtues, are very different from 
that above mentioned. | 
We have at this time two plants of the doronicum kind, 
the one called thora, and the other antithora; the one 
allowed to be a poiſon, the other by many eſteemed an 
alexipharmic. The thora, or poiſonous kind, is yellow 
within, and the antithora is white. "Theſe may probably 
be the two kinds of durunegi mentioned hy the Aravians z 
and if ſo, the poiſonous qualities of the one, and the 
virtues of the other, ſtand on a higher record than many 
have ſuppoſed. Theſe two roots were lately ſent over 
into 
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zato Eopland among our parcels of gentian, and did 
— —— — people ſuffering great by the bit- 
ter infuſions in which they made a part. This was pro- 
bably owing wholly to the thora, or yellow root, w ich 
has a poiſonous ſmell ; not to the other, which has all 
the appearances of being innocent. 


DUST, minute and almoſt inſenſible particles broken off 


from any hard body. 
Thoſe broken from ſtones, or formed of extremely ſmall 


' tones, are more properly called ſand. See SAND. 


The ſubtile matter of Des Cartes is a fort of du pro- 
duced by the colliſion of the matter of the ſecond ele- 
ment. See SUBTILE. 


DusT, Gold and Lead. See the reſpective articles. 
DvsT, moſs. See Byssus. 
DUTCH Coins, Fortification, Montes, Pens, Pink, Teleſcope, 


Tyles, Trading Companies, Meaſures. See the ſubſtantives. 


DUTCHY, in Geography, an appellation given to the do- 


minions of a duke. Sce DUKE, 


DvTcHY-Court. See COURT. | 

DUTY, in a moral ſenſe. See OFF1cE. 

DuTyY of marriage. See MARRIAGE. 

Dur, in Policy, and Commerce, an impoſt laid by autho- 


rity of a prince, &c. on merchandizes and commodities, 
either of his own country, or brought from abroad; to- 
wards ſupporting the expences of the government. See 
CusToMs, FunD, and Taxes. 

'The general = on which all duties and cuſtoms 
ſhould be laid on foreign merchandizes, which are im- 
ported into theſe kingdoms, are ſuch as tend to cement 
2 mutual friendſhip and traffic between one nation and 
another; and therefore due care ſhould be taken in lay- 
ing them, that they may anſwer this end, and be reci- 


| procal in both countries; and they ſhould be laid in ſuch 


a manner, that the exports of this nation may, at leaſt, 
be equal to our imports from thoſe nations with which 
we trade; ſo that a balance in money ſhould not be i- 
ſued out of Great Britain to pay for the goods and mer- 
chandizes of other countries; to the end that no greater 
number of our land-holders and manufacturers ſhould 
be deprived of their revenues ariſing from the product of 
the lands, and the labour of the people, by foreign im- 
portations, than by exportations to ſuch countries. Dict. 
of Commerce, art. DuT1Es. 

The duties on various kinds of commodities are infinite, 
The principal are, the 


Doris of exportation, and importation, paid upon the 


bringing in, or carrying out, of the diverſe kinds of 
goods, animals, and even perſons; agreeable to the ta- 
rifs ſettled between the ſeveral nations. See Exeor- 
TATION, &c. 


* There is no ſtate in Europe, or perhaps in the world, 


where the duties of exportation and importation are fo: 


many, and ſo conſiderable, as in England. The two 


principal are the duties of tonnage and poundage. The 
firſt charged on liquors, in proportion to their meaſure, 
and content. See Tonnage. The ſecond on the other 
commodities, and paid according to their value, ſettled 
in a tarif. See POUNDAGE. 

Theſe two duties, which have a long time been on foot 
in England, were re-eſtabliſhed at the reſtoration of king 
Charles II. in 1660, upon the parliament's annulling all 
the laws made nnder Cromwell, and decreeing the ex- 
ecution of the ancient ordinances. 

To theſe there have been ſeveral new duties added ſince 
that time; ſome of them for liquids, and. the others on 
other kinds of commodities, 


Ze Doris on liguids, are the ancient duty of tonnage, or 


old ſubſidy ; the additional duty; duty of exciſe, duty of 
comage, the old impoſition, the additional impoſition, 
the orphans money, the duty on French wines, the new 
ſubſidy, the duty on Hungary wines, and the one third, 
and two thirds ſubſidies, &c.. See CoiNx AGE, Excise, 
OrrHaNn's Money, SUBSIDY, &c. | 


The Doris on other commodities are the ancient duty of 


poundage ; the additional duty of 1660, on linens and 
fiiksz the new impoſition of poundage, called the impo/? 
of 1690; another impoſition of four fiſths in 1693; the 
duty of 25 per cent. on French Goods, impoſed in 1695 ; 
the new ſubſidy of poundage in 1697; another adci- 
tional fublidy of a third of poundage in 1703; auother 
third in 1704; a duty on fiſh, oils, and whale-fins,” in 
1,09; another on leather, vellum, and parchment, in 
1711; a ſecond on the ſame goods, in 1712; and laſtly, 
in the fame year, a duty on paper, paſte-board, and ſoap. 
Sce IMposT, POUNDAGE, &c. and the principal articles 
of commerce. 

The Engliſh merchants, it is to be obſerved, are not ob- 
liged to pay theſe ſeveral duties before twelve months; 
nor foreigners before nine; giving ſecurity for the ſame. 
Or, if they pay ready money, there js a deduction made 
them of 5 per cent. on the old new 


Vor. II. No 104. 


hird, and two third 


ſubſidy, and on the other duties ſix, and one-fourth pci 
cent. Add, that if theſe mereliandizes be again expoſted 
into other countries, after they have been entered in 
England, the duties are returned; though this only with- 
in the compaſs of a year to natives, and of uine months 
to foreigners. See ALIEN Duty. 

In Spain, the duties of export and import, are called du- 
tres of alcavala, and amount to about 5 per cent. of the 
value of the goods: for inſtance, the picce of velvet of 
forty Spaniſh vares, or yards, pays twenty rials; hats of 
Vigonia, five rials a-piece ;. linens, 224 rials fer 100 
vares ; gold and ver Jaces, 2 rials 3 quarte:s the mark 
weight. . The duties of exportation are nearly on the 
ſame footing, | . 

In Portugal, the duties of importation were anciently the 
ſame on all kinds of goods; viz. 18 per cent. of the va- 
lve. But ſince the year 1667, Glks have been excepted 


out of the general tarif, and reduced to 13 per cent. For 


exportation the duties are only G per cent. 

In Holland, the duties of exportation and impertation, are 
nearly alike; both of them being about the rate of 5 
per cent. on the value of the goods. At Hamburgh, and 
Bremen, the duties are but 1 per cent. At Lubeck, three 
aths per cent. In Muſcovy they are 5 per cent. 


At Venice, theſe duties are 64 per cent, for what the na- 


tives import; and 101 to ſtrangers; the duties of ex- 
portation are g per cent. At Leghorn, the duties of ex- 
portation and importation are very inconſiderable; but, 
with the addition of a number of petty dues, they be- 
come as great as at Venice. 

In the ports of the Levant, Conſtantinople, Smyrna, 
Aleppo, &c. the duties of exportation and 1mportaiion arc 
nearly on an equal footing, viz. 3 per cent, except to 
the Venetians, and Jews, who pay 5 pry cent. Thie con- 
ſuls duties are likewiſe to be added for Smyrna, &c. which 
are about 2 per cent. 

At Cairo, Alexandria, and ſome other cities of Egypt, 
the duties are of two kinds: one for goods brought in 
ſhips trom Europe; the other for thoſe brought by the 
caravans from Aſia. The firſt are fixed at 20 per cent. 
the ſecond are arbitrary, but they are always very high. 
Beſide the ordinary duty, they here pay the golden duty, 
which is the tenth part of what is paid for the firſt duty. 
As to duties of exportation, they may be ſaid to pay none, 
the 1+ per cent. being rather the cuſtom-houle tee, than 
any duty paid the ſovereign. 

UTY, in the Military Art, is the exerciſe of thoſe func- 
tions that belong to a ſoldier ; with this diſtinction, that 
mounting guard, and the like, where there is no ener. v 
dire ly to be engaged, is called duty; but marching to 
meet and fight an enemy is called going on ſervice. 


DUUMVIR, a general appellation among the ancient Ro- 


mans, given to magiſtrates, commiſſioners, and officers, 
where 1wo were joined together in the ſame function. 
So that they had almoſt as many duumdiri, as they had 
officers joined two by two in commiſſion. 

There were duumviri to direct the building, repairing, 
and conſecrating, of temples and altars ; capital duumwvirt, 
who took cognizance of crimes, and condemned to death 
duumtiri of the marine, or navy, &c. But the moſt 
conſiderabie of the duumwuiri, and thoſe uſually: thus 
called by way of eminence, were the | 


Du vuvikI Sacrerum, created by Tarquin, for the perform - 


ance of ſacrifices, and keeping of the ſibyls books. 
Theſe were choſen from among the nobility, or patri- 
cians; and held their office for life: they were exempted 
from ſerving in war, and from the offices impoſed cn 
the other citizens; and without them the oracles of the 
ſibyls could not be conſulted. 

The commiſſion laſted till the year of Rome 388, when, 
at the requeſt of C. Licinius, and L. Sextius, tiibunes 
of the people, they were changed into decemwirt; that 
is, in lieu of wo perſons, the truſt was committed to 
ten, who were half patricians, half plebeians. 

Sylla added five more to their number, upon which they 
became denominated guindecemv:ri; their body was after- 
wards much increaſed, and at length amounted to ſixty 
yet ſtill it retained the denomination of guindecemvirt. 
They were entirely aboliſhed under the emperor Theo- 


doſius, along with the reit of the heathen fuperiti- 
tions. 


Du vuMvi1R1, the capital, Duumviri Perduellionis, were not 


ordinary. magiſtates; but created only on certain occur- 
rences. The firſt commiſſioners of this kind were thoſe 
appointed to judge the ſurviving Horatius, for killing his 
ſiſter, after vanquiſhing the Curiatii. | 
There were alſo duumwiri in the Roman colonies z who 
held the ſame rank and authority in their reſpective co- 
lonies, that the conſuls held at Rome. I hey were choſen 
out of the body of decuriones, and wore the ptætexta. 
or robe bordered with purple. 

We alſo read of municipal duumviri, whom Vigenere com- 
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pares to our ſheriffs, or rather mayors of towns, whoſe 


authority laſted only five years. 


DUUMVIRATE, Du uvuvixarvus, the magiſtrature, of- 


fice, or dignity, of the duumviri. See DUunviIR, 
DUYT, in Commerce, a Dutch copper con. 


uſed by ſuch as blazon with flowers and herbs, inſtead 
of colours and metals, for ſable, or black. 


DWARF. Sec PrGmr, and STATURE. 


Dwarfs were called nani and nane amongſt the Romans ; 
and were held in ſuch requeſt, that artificial methods 
were uſcd in order to prevent the growth of boys de- 
ſigned for dwarfs, by incloſing them in a box, or binding 
them with bandages. Auguſtus's niece Julia was very 
fond of one of theſe dwarfs called Sonopas, who was 
only two feet and a hand-breadth high. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have well authen- 
ticated accounts of two dwarfi z one born in Norfolk, 
who, at the age of twenty-two, weighed no more than 
thirty-four pounds with all his clothes on, and whoſe 
height, including hat, wig, and ſhoes, was only thirty- 
eight inches ; and another in Wales, who, at the age of 
. meaſured no more than two feet ſeven inches, 
and weighed only thirteen pounds z and who at that 
early period of life laboured under all the infirmities and 


calamities of very old age. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. p. 
67. and vol. xlvii. p. 279. 


DwaRF-trees, a ſort of diminutive fruit trees, frequently 


lanted in the borders of gardens; thus called from the 
— of their ſtature. 


Dwarf-trees were formerly very much in requeſt in gar- 


dens, but ſince the introducing of eſpaliers, they are 
much neglected. The manner however of propagating 
dwarf pears, which have been found to ſucceed the be 


of any dwarfs, is this : they are to be grafted on a quince | 


ſtock, and that at about fix inches above the ground ; 
and when the bud has ſhot ſo far as to have four eyes, it 
is to be ſtopped, to give riſe to lateral branches. Two 
years after the budding, the trees will be fit to tranſplant 
to the ſpot where they muſt remain. They ſhould be ſet 
at five and twenty, or thirty feet ſquare diſtance, and the 
ground between may be ſown or planted for kitchen uſe 
while the trees are young, only obſerving not to plant too 
near their roots. There ſhould be ſtakes driven down all 
round the tree, to which the branches muſt be nailed 
with liſt, while they are young, training them into an 
horizontal direction, and no branches are to be ſuffered 
afterwards to croſs one another, and in ſhortening the 
ſhoots, the uppermoſt eye muſt always be left outwards. 
The ſummer and autumn pears are thoſe which do beſt 
in dwarf, for the winter ones never ſucceed well on 
them. 

Apples are alſo ſometimes planted as dwarfs, and are for 
this purpoſe moſt commonly grafted on paradiſe ſtocks. 
Theſe ſpread much leſs than the pears, and therefore 
need only be ſet at about eight feet diſtance. Some alſo 
plant apricots and plums for dwarfs ; but theſe being of 
a more tender conſtitution ſeldom ſucceed well. Miller, 
Sce ESPALIER. | 


DwaRF-fern. See Dwarf, FERN. 
DY ADIC Arithmetics See ARITHMETIC. | 
DYE, in Architecture, the trunk of the PEDESTAL ; or 


that part between the baſe and the cornice ; being ſo 
named, becauſe it is frequently made in the form of a 
cube, or dye. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 25, 20, 27. 28. 

It is alſo called dads, by the lralians; and by Vitruvius, 


truncus. 


DYE is alſo uſed for a cube of ſtone, placed under the feet 


of a ſtatue, and over its pedeſtal; to raiſe it, and ſhew 
it the more. 


DYER'S Bac. See BTAck. 
DyER's Blue. Sce BLuE. 


Dyts's Broom, the name of a ſpecies of geniſta. See 


Broom. 


Dy+R's Green. See GREEN. | 
DrEtRr's Hed, in Botony, the luteola of Tournefort, and a 


ſpecies of the reſeda in the Linnzan ſyſtem. For the 
eneric characters, ſee Baje Rocker. 

t grows in moſt parts of the world. The Greeks, of 
old, uſed it in dying yellow, as we do at this time, and 
called it cymene, and ſometimes thapſia, the word ſigni- 
fying, with them, ſeveral different things which had the 
property of dying yellow. It was called alſo by ſome re- 
bia, or rubia; but thoſe who gave it this name have al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed it by ſome peculiar epithet from the 
common rubia, or madder. Paulus AÆgineta mentions 
it as an herb uſed in dying cloths; and Neophytus, and 
ſeveral others, give it a place among the things uſed to 
tinge the hair. See WELD, 


Dr er's Yellow. See YELLOW. 
DYING, the art, or act, of tinging cloth, ſtuff, or other 


matter, with a permanent colour, which penetrates the 
ſubſtance thereof. | 


— — 
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Dying differs from bleaching, or whitening, which is not 
the giving a new colour, but the brightening of an old 
one. It alſo differs from painting, gilding, marbling, 
and printing, or ſtamping ; becaule the colours in t 

only reach the ſurface. 

Dymg may be defined the art of colouring wool, linen, 


cotton, ſilk, hair, feathers, horn, leather, and the 


threads and webs thereof; with woods, roots, herbs, 
ſeeds, and leaves; by means of ſalts, limes, lixiviums, 
waters, heats, fermentations, macerations, and other 
proceſſes. 


Dying, with 95 to the manner of applying tlie co- 


lours, is divided into hot, and cold. 


DY1NG hot, OrpuoCapn, is that wherein the liquors and in- 


gredients are boiled, beſore the cloth be dipped therein; 


or even where the cloths themſelves are boiled in the 
dye. 


DyinG cold, YuxpoCapn, is where the ingredients are diſ- 


ſolved cold ; or ar leaſt ſuffered to grow cold, before the 
ſtuffs be put in them. Vide Savar. D. Comm. tom. ii. 


p- 1697, voc. Teinture. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. tom. 
ii. p. 1167. 


Dyvixc, origin and progreſs of. The dying art is of great an- 


tiquity; as appears from the traces of it in the oldeſt ſa- 
cred as well as profane writers. 'The honour of the in- 
vention is attributed to the Tyrians; though what leflens 
the merit of it is, that it is ſaid to have owed its riſe to 
chance. The 22 of certain fruit, leaves, &c. acci- 
dentally cruſhed, are ſuppoſed to have furniſhed the firit 
hint. Pliny aſſures us, that, even in his time, the Gauls 
made uſe of no other dyes. It is added, that coloured 
earths, and minerals waſhed and ſoaked with rain, gave 
the next dying materials. But the purple, an animal 
juice, found in a ſhell-fiſh called murex, conclylium, and 
purpura, ſeems from hiſtory to have been prior to any of 


them. This, indeed, was reſerved for the uſe of kings 


and princes; private perſons were forbidden, by law, to 
wear the leaſt ſcrap of it. The diſcovery of its tinging 
quality is ſaid to have been taken from a dog; which, 
having caught one of the purple fiſhes among the rocks, 
and eaten it up, ſtained bis mouth and beard with the 
precious liquor; which ſtruck the fancy of a Tyrian 
2 {o ſtrongly, that ſhe refuſed her lover Hercules 
any favours, till he had brought her a mantle of the ſame 
colour, 

Pliny ſeems to aſcribe the invention of the art of dying 
wools to the Lydians of Sardis : Tnficcre lanas Sardibus 
Lydi ; where the word incepere muſt be underſtood, But 
a modern critic ſuſpects a falſe reading here; and not 
without reaſon, for Lyd:, ſubſtitutes Lydda, the name of 
a city on the coaſt of Phcenicia, where the chief part 
of the purple-dye was, Plin, Hiſt. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 56. 
Hardou. not. ad loc. Nurra, in Bibl. Choiſ. tom. xx. 
p. 193, ſeq. 3 

After the Phoenicians, the Sardinians ſeem to have ar- 
rived at the greateſt perfeCtion in the dying art; infomuch 
that gau Zaplvizxov, Sardinian dye, paſſed into a pro- 
verb among the Greeks, Ariſtophanes in two places, to 
expreſs a thing red as ſcarlet, compares it to the Bauuz 
Laplwaxey. Salmaſius, Palmerius, and Spanheim, in- 
deed, for Zag%maxecy ſubſtitute Yazhawcy ; which they 
ſuppoſe a poſſeſſive of Sardis, and to denote Sardian die; 
but Nurra, in a diſſertation expreſly on the ſubject, has 
ſtrenuouſly fupported the pretenſions of his country 
againſt this innovation. Ariſtoph. in Acharnan. v. 112. 
item Pax. v. 11. 74. I. Paul, Nurra Dif, de Varia 
Lectione Adagii BAMMA YZAPAINIAKON, tinctura Sar- 
diniaca, Flor. 1709. 4to. Le Clerc. Bibl. Choiſ. tom. xx. 
p. 187, ſeq. ; 

Till the time of Alexander we find no other fort of dye in 
uſe but purple, and ſcarlet. It was under the ſucccflors 
of that monarch, that the Greeks applied themſelves to 
the other colours; and invented, or at leaſt perfected, 
blue, yellow, green, &c. As to the ancient purple, it has 
been long loſt ; but the perfection to which the moderns 
have carried the other colours, abundautly indemnifics 
them for the loſs. In this, particularly in the ſcarlet and 
black colours, the French, under the auſpices of that ex- 
cellent miniſter M. Colbert, ſeem to have out- ſtripped 
molt of their neighbours. See GOBEIINS. 

Among the Romans, the dyc-houſes, baphia, were all un- 
der the direction of the comes ſacrarum /argitionum; though 
they had each their peculiar præpoſitus, as at Alexan- 
dria, Tyre, &e. The method of dying and dreſſing 
woollen cloths was very imperfectly underſtood in Eng- 
land, in the year 1608 ; before which period they were 
ſent white into Holland, where they were ched and 
dreſſed, and from thence brought back for ſale. In this 
year fir William Cockayne, an alderman of London, 
obtained a patent for ding and dreſſing of colours at 
home; but great confuGon ariſing from this grant, it 
was revoked in 4615. But in 1667, workmen were in- 


troduced into this country from the Netherlands, under 


whoſc 
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whoſe direction the art was brought to a conſiderable de- 


perfection. 
The HEE London make the thirteenth noms 9 of the 
City, incorporated under —_— VI. conſiſting of a maſ- 


ter, warden, and livery. At Paris, and in moſt of the 


of the great dye, du grand & bon 
teint, who are only to uſe the beſt ingredients, and ſuch 
as ſtrike the ſureſt and moſt laſting colours. Dyers 9 the 
leſſer dye, du petit teint, who are allowed to uſe the infe- 
rior ſorts of drugs, which only yield falſe and fading co- 
lours. And ſilk, wool, and thread dyers. All the higher- 
riced cloths and ſtuffs are reſerved to the dyers of the 
firſt ſort : thoſe of leſs value, particularly ſuch as are not 
rated at above forty ſols the ell in white, are committed 
to the maſters of the petit teint. Blue, red; and yellow, 
are reſerved more peculiarly to thoſe of the grond teint; 
browns, fallows, and blacks, are common to both ſorts. 
As to black, it is begun by the dyers of the grand teint, 
and finiſhed by thoſe of the /efſer. It ſeems there is a 
tradition among dyers, that Jeſus Chriſt was of their pro- 
ſeſſion z which we alſo find delivered in the Goſpel of the 
infancy of Jeſus, though on what grounded we know not ; 
but it is hence that the Perſian dyers, notwithſtanding al! 
their Mahometaniſm, have choſen Jeſus for the patron 
of their art; inſomuch that, among them, a dye-honſe is 


companies z viz. thoſe 


led Chriſt's hoh V. Notit. Imper. Hoffm. L. tom. i. 
— K. . Ant. tom. i. p. 249. New View of 


46 
Lend: ron ii. p 601, ſeq. Savar. Dict. Comm. tom. 
ii. p. 1668. voc. Teint. Sike Not. ad Evang. Infant. p. 
55. Hilſcher De Stud. Chriſt. in Miſc, Lipſ. Obſ. 96. 
5 10. tom. v. p 3 ve | 
Dying, requifites in. There are three things demanded by 
the Greek chemiſts to a good dye: viz. Apatwwois, open- 
ing, or rarefying, of the body to be aye, 10 diſpoſe it 
to imbibe the colour. Ban, the tinAture, or che, itſelf, 
Karoxn, or Troqis, by the Romans called a/ligatio, the 
binding or fixing the colour, to prevent its fading, or be- 
ing diſcharged. Some add a fourth condition, viz. 
Tris, by the Latins called lumen, by us Iuſire, or 
brightneſs. 
Among ſome, theſe three were done ſeverally at three 
different operations, in different liquors, or decoctions : 
by the firſt, the ſtuff was prepared to receive the dhe; 
this was called mpoCaguo, and wvrorupn ; by the ſecond, 
the deſired colour was given it; and. by the third, the 
colour was fixed on it. But others did all three at once, 
with one decoction, and at one dip. Vide Salmaſ. Ex- 
erc. ad Solin. tom. ii. p. 1146, ſeq. 
DyinG, theory of, is {till far from being thoroughly known, 
or eſtabliſhed ; though many faQs and obſervations, and 

articular proceſſes, have been offered for this ve 
We ſhall collect the principal of them in the ſequel of 
this article. 
The baſis of a juſt biſtory of dying, muſt be a theory of 
light and colours. Iwo things, it may be obſerved, are 
chiefly aimed at in the inquiry of colours: the firit, to 
increaſe the mater ia tincloria; the ſecond, to fix thoſe co- 
lours we have. | 
In order to theſe, it may be remembered, that ſome co- 
lours are apparent; as thoſe of flowers, the juices of 
fruits, and thoſe of animals. Others are latent, and on'y 
diſcovered by the effects which the ſeveral ſpecies of falts, 
and other things, have on them. | 

Concerning the apparent colours of vegetables and ani- 
mals, and the effects of different ſalts in changing them 
from one colour to another, we have many inſtances in 
Mr. Boyle, collected and ranged in a new order by Dr. 
Liſter: as, 1. That acid ſalts advance the colours of 
flowers and berries ; thus they make the infuſions of ba- 
lauſtia, or pomgranate-flowers, red roſes, clove-july- 
flowers, mezeteon, peas-bloom, violets, and cyanus- 
flowers, of a very fine red; and the juices of the pt wg 
of liguſtrum, of black-cherries, and buckthorn-berries, 
of a much fairer red. To the ſame purpoſe it is ob- 
terved, that acid ſalts make no great alteration upon the 
white flowers of jaſmin and ſnow-drops. 

2. Urinous falts and alcalies, on the contrary, quite al- 
ter the colours of the flowers laſt named, as well as the 
Juices of the berries above mentioned, from red to green. 
3- Urinous ſalts and alcalies advance, at leaſt they do 
not hurt, the colours of the juices of vegetable leaves, 
woods, and roots. 'Ihus urinous ſpirits and alcalies 
make the yellow infuſions of madder-roots, red ; of 
Braſil wood, purpliſhz of lignum nephriticum, blue; 
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leaves of ſena, red. 


blue, to yellow. 
S. Cochineal, which of itſelf is red, upon the affuſion of 


that can be imagined ; and with urinous ſalts, and alca- 
| 8 


| 


the red infuſion. of log-wood, purple z and that of the | 


4+ Acid ſalts quite alter the ſaid infuſions from red, or | 


great cities in France, the dyers are divided into three | 


| 


| 


oil of vitriol, an acid falt, ſtrikes the moſt vivid crimſon | 
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lies, it will be again changed into an obſcure colour be- 
twixt a violet and a purple. _ ; 
6. All red, blue, and white flowers, are immediately, 
upon the affuſion of an alcali, changed to a green co- 
— 4 and thence, in no long ptoceſs of time, they turn 
yellow. 

7. All the parts of vegetables which are green, will, in 
like manner, ſtrike a yellow with an alcali. 

8. What flowers are already yellow, are not much 
changed, if at all, by an alcali, or urinous ſpirit, 

9. The blue ſced-huſks of glaſtum ſylveſtre, old gathered, 
and dry, diluted with water, ſtain a blue, which „ upon 
the affuſion of lye, ſtrikes a green; which ſaid green, or 
blue, being touched with oil of vitriol, 4% a purple; 
and all theſe three colours ſtand, 

10. On the tops of the fungus tubuloſus are certain red 
knots, which, upon the affuſion of ley, will ſtrike a pur- 
ple, and ſtand, 

As for the /atent colours in animals and vegetables, diſco- 
vered to us by the affuſion of ſalts, they likewiſe are v 
numerous. We will only mention a few, 1. | he milky 
juice of the lactuca ſylveſtris coſta ſpinoſa, & ſonchus 
aſper & lævis, upon the affuſion of ley, will ſtrike a vi- 
vid flame-colour, or crimſon; and, after ſome time, 
quite degenerate into a dirty yellow, 

2. The milk of the cataputia major, upon the affuſion of 
ley, eſpecially if it be drawn with a knife, and have any 
time ſtood upon the blade thereof, will ſtrike a purp'e or 
blood-red colour, and ſoon after will change into a dull 
yellow, 

3» The common hawthorn-caterpillar will ſtrike a pur- 


ple, or carnation, with ley, and ſtand, 


4. The heads of beetles, piſmires, &c, will with ley, 


i{trixe the ſame carnation colour, and ſtand, 


5+ The amber-coloured ſcolopendra will give, with ley, 
a molt beautiful and pleaſant azure, or amethyſtine, and 
ſtand, 
It remains to be obſerved, 1. That in all the inſtances 
above mentioned, whether vegetable or animal, there is 
not one colour truly fbxed ; though there may be ſome 
uſe made of them as they are. By not truly fixed, we 
mean, not proof againſt ſalt and fire; for what ſcem to 
ſtand, and be ley-proof, ate either wholly deſtroyed by a 
difterent ſalt, or changed into a much different colour; 
which muſt needs prove a ſtain and blemiſh when it 
ſhall happen in the uſe of any of them, 
2. That both the apparent and latent colours of veget- 
ables are fixable ; an inſtauce whereof we may obſerve in 
the ſeed-huſks of glaſtum, and the uſe dycrs make of the 
leaves of that plant, after due preparation, 
3. Ir is probable, from the ſame inſtance, that we may 
learn from the colour of tome part of the fruit, or feed, 
what colour the leaves of any vegetable, and the whole 
plant, might be made to yield for our uſe. 
4+ That the latent colours of vegetables are pre-cxiſtent, 
and not produced; from the ſame inſtance of woad, and 
likewiſe from this, that the milky juice of lactuca ſylveſ- 
tris alfords of itſelf a red ſerum. 
5. That the change of colours in flowers is gradual and 
conſtant. 
6. That the colours of flowers, which will not ſtand with 
ley, ſeem to be wholly deſtroyed by it, and irrecoverable. 
Thus one part of a violet leaf, upon the affuſion of ley, is 
changed very ſoon into yellow, and will never be revived 
into a red by an acid falt; but if another part of the 
ſame leaf be {lill green, it will be revived. 
7. The dryneſs ſeems to be a means, if not of fixing, yet 
of bringing the vegetable colour into a condition ot not 
wholly and ſuddenly periſhing by the otherwiſe deſtroy- 
ing alcali. 
8. That thoſe plants, or animals, which will ſtrike dif- 
ferent, yet vivid colours, upon the affuſion of different 
ſalts, and ſtand, as the cochineal, and glaſtum, are of 
all others to be reckoned the beſt. Vide Liſt, in 1 hil. 
Tranſ. N“ 70. p. 2132. See alſo Bocrh. Elem, Chem. 
art iii, tom. ii. p. 467 edit. Leipſ. 

Iany more valuable colours may be drawn from the ve- 
getable kingdom, if the werld would be at the pains of 
8 more minutely into the properties of plants. 
Mr. Juſſicu obſerved in the drying plants between ſheets 
of paper, in order to the making a hortus ſiccus in the 
common way, that ſome L tinged the paper wich 
colours the ſame with thoſe they naturally poſleſs, and 
others with different ones; and that many plants in dry- 
ing aſſumed a colour which was not natural to them, 
Alkanet, woad, the ſeveral ſorts of gallium, and ſome 
of the ſpecies of anonis, tinge the papers between which 
they are dried to a ycllowith or redaiſh colour, becauſe 
their itaiks, or ſome other part of them, are of that co- 
lour, The common tos tolis, or ſun-dew, whole leaves 
are red, tinges the paper red alſo; and the ros ſolis of 
Portugal diſtuies this tinge through three or tour theets 


of 
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of paper. The alpine veronica, though green in itſelf, 

leaves its mark in red upon the paper; and many of the 

common „ere, plants always become black in the 
drying. e common mercury, which is green while 
growing, becomes blue in the drying; and turneſol has 
the ſame change, though it is white in its natural ſtate. 

One great reaſon of theſe changes of colour is, that all 
paper is impregnated with alum ; and this ſalt may 7 | 
eaſily extract, or even alter the colours of plants, whoſe | 
juices it receives; and in ſuch caſes, where the alum is 
not in ſufficient quantity to do this, it is no wonder that 
it ſhould however ſo far affect the leaves as to turn them | 
black. 

On this principle Mr. Juſſieu attempted, by means of 
alum, to ſeparate colouts from ſeveral plants, not known 

or uſed at preſent among the dyers, which might prove 
ſerviceable to them. The firſt experiments made on this 
occaſion proved, that there were many plants not uſed at. 

preſent, which afford colours not at all inferior to thoſe 
in common uſe. The experiments the ſame gentleman 
tried on the drugs uſed for dying in the Indies, proved 
very plainly that they were no way ſuperior in many 
caſes to vegetables of our own growth; and that in or- 
der to have the moſt lively colours from ſuch ſubſtances, 
it is always neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome ſalt. 
Among the other drugs uſed abroad in dying, there were 
ſent over to France, on this occaſion, certain yellow 
flowers of the radiated kind, which afforded on trial a 
very beautiful yellow He; and Mr. Juſheu found, on try- 
ing parallel experiments, that there were alſo yellow 
flowers in Europe of a like radiated kind, which were 
capable of affording a like beautiful yellow dye. 

The flower which Mr. Juſſieu tried theſe experiments 
upon, was the common yellow corn marygold, the chry- 
ſanthemum ſegetum of Lobel. This plant flowers in the 
middle of July; and Mr. Juſſieu drying its flowers be- 
tween papers at that time of the year, ſound that they 
did not loſe their colour, as moſt others do in the opera- 
tion, but became of a deeper yellow than before. Hence 
it was eaſy to judge, that this flower contained a matter 
proper for colouring; and decoctions being made of it 
of different ſtrengths, cloths of different kinds dipped 
into them became tinged to a light pale yellow, and kept 
this colour after being boiled in fair water. A little alum 
was after this added to the decoctions, and cloths dipped 
in theſe became much more finely dyed, the colour being 
much ſtronger and more lively. They alſo imbibed the 
colour much more ſpeedily from theſe decoctions; and 
on boiling afterwards in water, they loſt no part of it, 
but remained as ſtrongly and as lively tinged as before. 
This experiment was afterwards tried by a dyer, under 
whoſe hands it ſucceeded much better than before with 
Juſhev, who was unacquainted with the regular me- 
thods of the trade. The decoction of the flowers gave 
a fort of ſulphur colour; but linen, woollen, and fiiken 
things, which had been the day before ſteeped in alum 
water, received from this decoCtion a very beautiful and 
ſuſhiciently ſtrong yellow. Another decoction of the 
flowers, made ſtronger than the firit, tinged a woollen 
cloth to a greeniſh lemon colour; and the ſame decoc- 
tion gave a bright gold yellow to ſilk; and a piece cf 
woollen cloth, before dyed blue with indigo, on dipping 
it in this decoction became of a beautiful deep green. A 
ſmall quantity of chimney-foot added to the decoction 
made it tinge cloth to a yellowiſh brown; and a ſmall 
quantity of roucou added to the ſimple decoction pio- 
duced an olive yellow. 

The mixture of ſeveral other drugs uſed to be added to 
the decoQtion of the common luteola, or dyer's weed, to 
vary its tinge, produced the ſame changes with the de- 

coction of this flower, and abundantly teſtified its value 

and uſe in the dying trade. Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. 
With reſpect to the theory of dying, it is farther to be 
obſerved, 1. That all the materials, which of themſelves 

give colour, are either red, yellow, or blue; fo that out 

of them, and the primitive fundamental colour, white, 
all that great variety, which we ſee in dyed ſtuffs, ariſes. 

2. That few of the colouring materials (as cochineal, 

ſoot, wood-wax, or woad) are in their outward and firſt 

appearance, of the ſame colour, which by the ſlighteſt 
ſoiutions in the weakeſt menſtrua, they dye upon cloth, 
filk, &c. 3. That many of the colouring materials will 
not yield their colours without much grinding, ſteeping, 
boiling, fermenting, or corroſion by powerful menſtrua; 
as red-wood, weld, woad, arnotto, &c. 4. That many 
of the ſaid colouring materials will of themſelves give no 
colouring at all, as copperas, or galls, or with much diſ- 
advantage, unleſs the cloth, or other ſtuff to be dyed, 
be firſt covered or incruſtated as it were, with ſome other 
matter, though colourleſs, aforehand; as madder, weld, 
and brazil, with alum, 
materials, by the help of other colourleſs ones, do ſtrike 


5. That ſome of the colouring | 
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different colours from what they would alone, and of 
themſelves; as cochineal, and brazil. , 6. That ſome 
colours, as madder, indigo, and woad, by reiterated 
tinckures, will at laſt become black. 7. That though 
green be the moſt frequent and common of natural co- 
lours, yet there is no hmple ingredient, which is now 
uſed alone, to dye green with upon any material; ſap- 
reen, the condenſed juice of the rhamnus or buckthorn- 
— being the neareſt 3 and this only uſed by country 
ople. 8. There is no black thing in uſe which dyes 
3 though both the coal and ſoot of moſt things 
burnt, or ſcorched, be of that colour; and the blacker, 
by how much the matter, before it was burnt, was 
whiter, as in the famous inſtance of ivory black. 9. The 
tincture of ſome dying ſtuſis will fade even with lying, or 
with the air, or will ſtain even with water z but very 
much with wine, vinegar, urine, &c. 10. Some of the 
dyers materials are uſed to bind and ſtrengthen a colour ; 
ſome to brighten it; ſome to give luſtre to the ſtutt, 
ſome to diſcharge and take off the colour, either in 
whole or in part; and ſome out of fraud, to make the 
material dyed, if coftly, to be heavier. 11. Some dying 
ingredients, or drugs, by the coarſeneſs of their bodies, 
make the thread of the dyed ſtuff ſeem coarſer; and 
ſome by ſhrinking them, ſmaller; and ſome by levigat- 
ing their aſperitics, finer. 12. Many of the ſame co- 
jours are dyed upon different ſtuffs with different mate- 
rials; as red-wood is uſed in cloth, not in ſilks; arnotto 
in ſilks, not in cloth; ſo that they may be dyed at ſeve- 
ral prices. 13. Scowering, and waſhing of ſtuffs to be 
dyed, is to be done with appropriate materials; as ſome- 
times with ox-galls, ſometimes with fullers earth, ſome- 
times with ſoap : this latter, however, is pernicious in 
ſome caſes, where pot-aſhes will ſtain or alter the colour. 
14. Where great quantities of ſtuff are to be dyed toge- 
ther, or where they are to be done with great ſpeed, and 
where the pieces are very long, broad, thick, &c. they 
are to be differently handled, both in reſpect to the vel- 
ſels and ingredients. 15. In ſome colours and ſtuffs the 
tingent liquor muſt be boiling ; in other cafes only blood - 
warm, in ſome it may be cold. 16. Some tingent li- 
quors are fitted for uſe by long keeping; and in ſome the 
virtue wears away by the ſame, 17. Some colours, or 
ſtuffs, are beſt dyed by reiterated dippings ever into the 
ſame liquor at ſeveral intervals of time; and ſome by con- 
tinuing longer, and others for a ſhorter time therein. 18. 
In ſome caſes, the matter of the veſſels wherein the li- 
quors are heated, and the tinctures prepared, muſt be 
regarded; as that the kettles be pewter for bow-dyc. 
19. Little regard is had how much liquor is uſed in pro- 
portion to the dying drugs; the liquor being rather ad- 
juſted to the bulk of the ſtuff, as the veſſels are to the 
breadth of the ſame; the quantity of dying drugs being 
proportioned to the colour higher or lower, and alſo to 
the ſtuffs ; as likewiſe the ſalts are to the dying drugs. 
Concerning the weight which colours give to ſilks, for in 
them it is moſt taken notice of, as being ſold by weight, 
and being a commodity of great price; it is obſerved, 
that one pound of raw filk Joſes four ounces by waſhing 
out the gums, and natural ſordes. That the ſame ſcow- 
ered ſilk may be raiſed to above thirty ounces from the 
remaining twelve, if it be dyed black, with certain ma- 
terials, That the reaſon why black colour may be dyed 
the heavieſt is, that all ponderous drugs may be dyed 
black, being all of colours lighter than it; whereas, per- 
haps, there ſeem to be few or no materials wherewith to 
increaſe the weight of ſilk, which will conſiſt with fair 
light colours; ſuch as will, having been uſed, as white 
arſenic to carnat ions. 

Of things uſed in dying, eſpecially black, nothing in- 
creaſes weight ſo much as galls; by means whereof black 
ſilks recover the weight which they loſt by waſhing out 
their gum, Nor is it counted extraordinary, that blacks 
ſhould gain about four or ſix ounces in the dying upon 
each pound. Next to galls, old fuſtic increates the 
weight about 14 in 12, Madder about an ounce in the 
ound, Weld half an ounce. The blue fat, in deep 
lues of the fifch ſtall, adds no conſiderable weight. Nei- 
ther do logwood, cochineal, or arnotto; nor even cop- 
peras of itſelf, where galls are not uſed. Slipp adds 
much to the weight, and gives a deeper black than cop- 
peras, which affords a good excuſe for the dyers that uſe 
* See Appar. to Hiſt. of Dying, ap. Sprat. Hiſt. 

. . 0 2. a hy | 
There 11 — reaſon to believe, that the art of dying 
might be carried to much greater perfection than it is at 
2 if the attempts to improve it were in proper 
ande, and the perſons employed in it could be enabled 
to ſet out with all the knowledge there is at preſent in re- 
gard to its ſeveral materials, and their manner of uſe, as 
a fund of real facts on which to ground future diſcove- 
ries. This however ſeems difficult to be brought ous 
| or 
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for the people who exerciſe the art generally are ac- 
uainted only with a certain ſet of rules, which though 
8. know not 7 they follow, yet they will not depart 
from them, and eſteem every thing a loſs of time that 
can be propoſed to them as improvements. They keep 
their knowledge alſo a cloſe ſecret from thoſe who might 
be expected to improve upon it; and uſually one man 
trades only in ſome one part of it, without any know- 
lege of the reſt. Hence the difficulties attending the ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the firſt principles of the art are 
very diſcouraging, but they are not inſurmountable. The 
idea which preſents itſelf moſt naturally to us, as to the 
manner in which the ſtuffs are dyed, is, that the colouring 
articles which ſwim in the liquor, immediately attach 
themſelves to the ſurface of the body that is plunged into 
it, and there adhere in ſo firm a manner, that there is 
no removing many of them without wholly taking off 
the ſurface of the body. The barely plunging a white 
ſubſtance into a coloured liquor 1s not however ſufficient 
for the dying it in many caſes. Indeed there are only a 
few colours which will ſtrike with this eaſe and facility 
and the others require that the matter to be dyed ſhould 
have firſt received the particles of another fluid, which 
is in moſt caſes a ſolution of alum and tartar in common 
water. And, according to the nature of the colour that 
is to be given the ſtuff afterwards, the alum is put in in 
large quantities, or the ſtuff boiled in the liquor a longer 
or a ſhorter time. After boiling in this liquor, a ſtuff is 
in the proper condition to receive the greater part of the 
common colours ; but for blue, ſtuffs require no prepa- 
ration at all; and for ſcarlet, the liquor in which they 
are ſirſt boiled is made without alum. 
The matter of the ſtuff to be dyed makes it neceſſary alſo 
to change the liquor in which it is to be boiled, or to 
vary the ingredients; and the ' greateſt naturaliſt, with- 
out a mechanical knowledge of d;ing, would be amazed 
+» ſee, that if a ſkain of white wool, and another of 
white cotton, be. plunged together into the ſcarlet dye, 
and this even after they have both received the ſame 
previous boiling and preparation, the ſkain of cotton 
would come out of the liquor as white as it was put in, 
while the wool comes out tinged to a beautiful dre co- 
lour. The dyer, however, ſees this every day, without 
any admiration of the cauſe, and never troubling his 
thoughts about the manner in which it is done. He uſes 
it daily to dye any thing woollen to a ſcarlet colour, leav- 
ing a part white; in order to which, he knows there re- 
quires no more than that the part to be left white ſhould 
be of cotton. 
Mr. Dufay ſuppoſing this to be owing to the cotton's im- 
bibing much more ſlowly than the wool, the liquor in 
which they are both previouſly boiled to make them re- 
ceive the colour, as the cotton is well known not to take 
wet ſo ſoon as wool, ordered a fort of cloth to be wove, 
the warp of which was wool, and the woof cotton; and 
ſending this to the fuller's, the two ſubſtances were ſo 
well blended together, that it became impoſſible for the 
one to receive the impregnation of any liquor without 
the other. With all theſe precautions, however, the 
whole came out of the ſcarlet dye in the ſame condition 
as if nothing had been done, the cotton remaining 
wholly white, and the wool being marked with fire co- 
lour and white; ſo that it may be eſteemed a certain fact, 
that the colour of cochineal cannot be given to cotton by 


the means of acids; the ſame alſo holds good of kermes 


and gum lac, both which are uſed inſtead of cochineal to 
dye in ſcarlet; but neither of theſe, any more than the 
cochineal, will dye cotton. It is not to be concluded 
from hence, however, that cotton cannot be dyed ſcarlet 
by theſe ſubſtances z the whole is, that it requires a dif- 
ferent treatment ; and as wool, to take the ſcarlet dye, 
requires only to be firſt impregnated with tartar, cotton 
requires to be firſt impregnated with alum, as wool does, 
for the generality of the other colours. The acid of ſea- 
ſalt, of vitriol, vinegar, and verjuice, all ſerve io dye 
wool to a ſcarlet with cochineal, but none of theſe will 


make it give any tinge to cotton, to which alum alone | 


can ſerve, ' 
The ſame dye will give very different colours to the dif- 
ferent parts of a cloth, which have been differently pre- 
pared. And this gentleman ſhewed before the academy 
4 piece of cloth, which he had carefully prepared in a 
different manner, in the different parts, which being all 
plunged together in the dye, when taken out and dried, 
was found to be of a dirty red in that part where it had 
not been impregnated with any thing; and in the other 
parts, where it had been differently impregnated, was 
found of all the degrees of red, from a pale damalk roſe 
colour to the deepeſt ſcarlet, and this while it had in 
every part been dipt an equal time in the ſame dye. 
This equally holds good of the other colours. And in 
theſe experiments the dirty colours given to ſuch parts of 
Vol. Il. NY 10s. | | 
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the cloth as have received no previous im pregnation, will 


be waſhed away, and quite carried off, while the others 
remain in all their perfection. 

Another circumſtance very worthy attention in the diu 
of ſcarlet is this, that the dye is evidently compoſed of 
a clear or common water, in which the colouring parti- 
cles are ſuſpended, and from which it is eaſy to ſuppoſe 
that they are ſeparaied and applied to the ſtuff in dyirg. 
As this is naturally ſuppoſed to be the caſe in regard to 
all colours, ſo it appears very evidently to be a fact in 
this, ſince the colouring particles adhere in ſuch quanti— 
tities to the matter, and ſeparate themſelves ſo readily and 
perfectly from the water, that after an hour and half's 
boiling of the dye with a proper quantity of the ſtuff in 
it, the whole coloured matter ſhall be attached to the 
ſtuff, and the remaining liquor be only clear water; and 
what might appear wonderful is, that all the boiling in 
the world will never diſlodge any of the colour from the 
ituff or occaſion its being received into the water again 

It might be ſuppoſed that this was wholly owing to the 
particles of falts, which had been imbibed into the ſtuff 
in its prior preparation; that theſe attracting the parti- 
cles of the colour of the ſtuff, while the water of the 
dye had none of them to cauſe ſuch an attraction in it, 
they did not remain in it. But this appears not to be the 
caſe, but that the Ruff will attract the colour, whether 
it be previouſly prepared, or the preparation and the dy- 
ing be all one act; ſince the dyers ſometimes dye ſcarlet 
at once in this manner, only plunging the ſtuff into a 
dye made of cochineal, a ſolution of tin mixed in a large 
quantity of water, with a ſmall quantity of ſal ammo— 
niac, and cream of tartar. Ali theſe ingredients are 
mixed together before the ſtuff is put in; yet after it has. 
boiled about an hour and a half, all the colour is in the 
ſtuff, and the liquor is become colourleſs as water. The 
event 1s the ſame in the dyes made of woad and indigo 
for the dying blue, and ipdccd in the greater patt of other 
colours; but as the infredicnts ot theſe are not ſo pure 
as the cochineal, and there are uſually many heterogene 
particles among them, the liquor does not become ſo 
wholly colourleſs in theſe, as in the caſe of the ſcarlet. 
But the dyers, who well know that ſo long as there is 
any colour left in the liquor, ſo long the ttuff will be 
profited by remaining in it, always take ſmall quantities 
out of it, and examining it by pouring it gently down 
againſt the light, they know when it is that tie tiuff has 
received all the tincture it can, by there being no more 
colouring matter ſuſpended in the dye. 

Experience ſhews, that all colours do not attach them- 
ſelves with equal readineſs to the ſtuff, or remain equally 

firmly united to it. Woad, indigo, cochincal, kermes, 
and many other colours, never reach farther than the 
ſurface of the ſtuff. The liquor of the dye penetrates 
indeed perfectly through the body of it, but the colour- 
ing particles ſtopping at the ſurface become entangled 
there, and never penetrate, at leaſt not in any great 
quantity to the central part, which remains either quite 
white, or only very lightly tinged. This, however, only 
happens to ſuch ituffs as are thick, and of a very cloſe 
texture; others are coloured throughout. And this is 
only the caſe in regard to ſome dyes, not to all ſorts, 
ſince the moſt of the wood colours penetrate wholly 
through the ſtuff, be it ever ſo thick, and colour it equally 
every where. Whence it ſeems probable, that the co- 
louring particles of the woods are either more minute 
and fine, or much more intimately blended with the wa- 
ter, than thoſe of cochineal, indigo, and ſuch others as 
do not penetrate beyond the ſurface. 

It might ſeem ſtrange, that the ſtuffs which are thus rea- 
dily coloured on the ſurface, ſhould not afterward, by 
the continual boiling of the water, have the colouring 
particles carried farther down into the body, as the wa- 
ter continually. penetrates the whole trom each ſurface to 
the centre, and might naturally be expected to carry a 

part of the colouring particles in along with it, But if 
we conſider the whole proceſs from the beginning, we 

find that the colouring particles are ſtrongly attracted by 

the ſtuff, and ſcarce at all by the water. Whence they 

almoſt immediately leave the water, and attach them- 

ſelves to the firſt part of the {tuff they come in contact 

with, which is its ſurface ; and when once fixed there, 

it is no wonder that the particles of water, ever ſo long 

paſſing by them, do not attract or take them away from 

this ſurface, as they muſt do in order to carry them in; 

fince we have before had proof, that their attraction to 

the water is greatly weaker than that to the ſtuff. And 

the difference between the wool and the cotton, the one 

receiving, and the other not reteiving at all the coloured 

particles in its natural ſtate, or with the ſame impreg- 

nation, by means of -which the other does, ſeems re- 

ſolvable into the ſame principle, that though the attrac- 


tion in wool be much greater in regard to the coloures 
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particles than that of the water, and thereſore it robs tlie 
water of them; yet the attraction in cotton being leſs 
than in water, the colouring particles remain in the wa- 
ter without any tendency to attach themſelves to the 
cotton. Mem. Acad. Sc. Paris, 1737. 
M. Hellot's theory of dying is, that the colouring parti- 
cles are fixed into the pores of ſtuffs chiefly by means of 
a vitriolated tartar, which he believes to exiſt in each 
roceſs, to be produced by the acid of alum and alkaline 
baſis of tartar in the proceſs of red and yellow dycs, to 
exiſt originally in the pot-aſh employed in the blue dye, 
and in the nuts and roots employed in the root-coloured 
dye. He ſuppoſes that the pores of the ſtuff are cleanſed 
and enlarged by the preparatory ſalts, and by the boiling 
water, ſo as to receive the colouring particles, which 
particles are afterwards derained by the contraction of 
the pores occaſioned by cold; and farther, that theſe 
pores are lined with a faline cruſt of vitriolated tartar, or 
of tartar; which ſalts being diſficultly ſoluble in water, 
retain firmly the colouring particles. But this theory, 
ſays the ingenious tranſlator of the Dictionary of Che- 
miſtry, cannot be admitted, when we conſider that vi- 
triolated tartar does not exiſt in any of the materials uſed 
in ſome of the proceſſes for dying, as in the root- coloured 
materials, from which no vitriolated tartar can be ob- 
tained, unleſs by accident, till they have been by burn- 
ing reduced to aſhes, and even then the quantity is ex- 


rally contains ſome vitriolated tartar, yet M. Hellot has 
not ſhewn, that pure fixed alkali is incapable of produc- 
ing the ſame effect; and laſtly, that vitriolated tartar, 
and tartar, although my require much water to be diſ- 
ſolved, are yet ſoluble 47 and thereſore if the 
colouring particles were fixed chiefly by means of theſe 
ſalts, they might be waſhed out by a large quantity of 
water, which is contrary to experience. The above men- 
tioned writer ſuggeſts the following conjectural obſerva- 
tions on this ſubject : that the colorific particles of moſt 
ſubſtances uſed in dying ſeem to be unſoluble in water, 
in ſpirit of wine, and even in alkaline lixiviums; that 
their diffuſion through theſe liquids is cauſed merely by 
their adheſion to certain gummy and reſinous particles; 
and that they may be diſengaged from theſe gummy and 
reſinous matters, by applying a piece of ſtuff, to which 
they have a greater adheſive power; and this ſeems to 
be the caſe of the root-coloured and blue dyes; or by 
applying another ſubſtance, to which theſe particles 
have a greater power of adheſion ; ſuch as the earth of 
alum, in thoſe dyes where that ſalt is uſed, together 
with ſome other ſubſtance, as fixed or volatile alkali, ca- 
pable of decompoſing alum ; or as the ferruginous earth 
of the green vitriol in black dyes, to which the colorific 
particles of the galls adhere ; which earths are 2 of 
applying themſelves, and of adhering to the ſtuſts. The 
ſeparation of the 1 rear from the guramy 
and reſinous matters is probably facilitated by the addi- 
tion of acids and neutral ſalts, which may coagulate in 
ſome meaſure the vegetable matters, and leave the colo- 
rific particles diſengaged ; ſo that they may apply them- 
ſelves to the ſtuff, or to the above mentioned earths. 
"Theſe ſalts are alſo uſeful by heightening certain colours; 
all acid ſalts and alum having the property of heighten- 
ing the red colours of vegetables. The metallic ſalt uſed 
in the ſcarlet dye, conſiſting of a decoction of cochineal, 
to which a ſolution of tin in aqua regia, and ſome tar- 
tar are added, has the effect of changing the crimſon 
colour of cochineal into a vivid ſcarlet; and probably 
has alſo the other effects of alum, of aftording an earth, 
namely that of tin, to which the following particles may 
adhere, and of coagulating the vegetable matters, ſo that 
they ſhall leave colouring particles detached and ſuſ- 
pended in the water. 'The chief difference then betwixt 
the falſe and true dyes is, that the colouring particles in 
the former dyes are applied to ſtuffs, together with ſome 
gummy or refinous matter to which they adhere, and 
are therefore liable to be waſhed out along with thoſe 
matters by any liquid capable of diffolving gums or re- 
ſins: while the colouring particles of the true dyes are 
applied to ſtuffs, either alone, or adhering to ſome fine 
earth, as that of alum, or of tin; and as both the co- 
louring and the earthy particles are unſoluble in any li- 
| quids, to which they are moſt apt to be expoſed, as wa- 
ter, ſoap-ſuds, &c. they are capable of reſiſting the ac- | 
tion of theſe liquids, and are therefore durable. The 
above conjectures are confirmed by obſerving, that when 
the colouring particles of vegetables and animals are dif- 
fuſed in an alkaline lixivium, by means of gummy, re- 
ſinous, or oily matters, to which they adhere, they may 
be ſeparated from theſe adheſive matters by adding alum, 
the acid of which unites with the alkali of the lixivium ; | 
while the colouring particles apply themſelves to the baſis 
or earth of the alum, now diſengaged, with which they 
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form what are called by painters 14K FS, the colouting 
matter of which is not now ſoluble in water or ſpirit of 
wine; although theſe liquids are capable of extracting 
that colouring matter from the animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances which contain it, by the intervention, as above 
ſuppoſed, of ſome gummy or reſinous matters. Dict. 
Chem. Eng. ed. 8vo. art. DYING, note. 


duced under two heads. Colorata, or thoſe which pro- 
perly give the colour. And Non-colerato, uſed to prepare 
the {tuſſs for better taking the dye, and to heighten the 
luſtre of the colours. ; 
As to the colouring ingredients, colorantia colerata, we have, 
1. Iron and ſteel, or what is made from them, which are 
uſed in dying blacks; though how they contribute there- 
to is not ſo obvious: we know that green oaken boards 
become black by the affriction of a taw ; a green ſour 
apple, cut with a knife, turns of the ſame colour; the 
white greaſe wherewith the wheels of coaches are 
anointed, becomes likewiſe black, by means of the iron 
boxes wherewith the nave is lined, and the friction be- 
tween the nave and the axle-tree; and that an oaken 
ſtick becomes black by a violent friction againſt other 
wood in a turning-lath ; and the black colour on earthen- 
ware is given with ſcalings of iron, vitrified. From all 
which it ſeems to follow, that the buſineſs of blacking 
lies in the iron, and particularly in its uſtulation or aſtric- 
tion. Be this as it will, copperas, the moſt uſual ingredient 
for dying black, is the ſalt of the pyrites, wherewith old 
iron is incorporated. And, wherever this is uſed, ſome 
of the aſtringent sare to accompany it. 2. Red wood 
chopped, and ground in a mill, is uſed for dying cloth, 
rugs, &c. of the coarſer fort. Its tincture, which is a 
ſort of brick-colour, is got out by long boiling it with 
galls, and the cloth with it. It ſtands better than brazil. 
3. Brazil chopped alſo, and ground, dycs a pink-colovr, 
or carnation, neareſt approaching cochincal: it is uſed 
with alum ; with pot-aſhes it alſo ſerves for purples. It 
eaſily ſtains, 4. Madder gives a colour nearly approa h- 
ing the Bow-dye, or new ſcarlet: thoſe called baſtard- 
ſcarlets are dyed with it. It endures much boiling, and 
is uſed both with alum and argol, and holds well. The 
brighteſt dyes with madder are made by over-dying the 
ſtuff, and then diſcharging part of it, by back-boiling in 
argol. It is uſed with brau- water inſtead of white liquor. 
5. Cochineal, uſed with bran-liquor, in a pewter-vellel, 
with aqua fortis, gives the dye called among us, though 
improperly, ſcarlet in grain. Too much acid takes off 
the intenſe redneſs of the colour, and turns it towards 
an orange, or flame-colour. With this colour, the Spa- 
niſh leather and wool, uſed by ladies, are dyed. 6. Ar- 
notto gives an orange-colour, eſpecially to ſilk, linens, 
and cottons; for it does not penetrate cloth: it is uſed 
with pot-aſhes. 7, Weld, by the help of pot-aſhes, 
yields a deep lemon- colour; though it is uſed to give all 
ſorts of yellow. 8. Wood-wax, or green- wood, called 
alſo geni/ta 1infloria, and the dyer's weed, has the like ef- 
fect as weld, though its uſe is chiefly confined to coarſe 
cloths. It is ſet with pot-aſhes, or urine. 9. Fuſtic is 
of two ſorts, young and old: the former, chopped and 
ground, yields a kind of reddiſh orange-colour : the Jat- 
ter a hair-colour, diſtant ſeveral degrees of yellow from 
the former, It ſpends with or without ſalts, works 
either hot or cold, and holds firm. 10. Wood-ſoot, 
containing not only a colour, but a ſalt, needs nothing 
to extract its dye, or make it ſtrike on the ſtuff. The 
natural colour it yields is that of honey; but it is the 
foundation of many other colours, on wool and cloth 
only. 11. Woad, ground, or chopped with a mill for 
the purpoſe, is made up into balls; which being bro- 
ken, and ſtrewed on lime or urine, is uſed with pot- 
aſhes, or ſea-weed, and gives a laſting blue, "Lhe lime 
or chalk accelerates the fermentation of the woad, 
which in three or four days will work like a guile of beer, 
and be covered with a greeniſh froth or flower. An in- 
tenſe woad-colour is almoſt black ; that is of a damaſ- 
cene-colour. It is the foundation of ſo many colours, 
in different degrees or ſhades, that the dyers have a ſcale 
4. to compute the lightneſs and depth of this co- 
lour. See WoaD. 12. Indigo is of the like nature, 
and uſed for the ſame purpoſe as woad, only that it is 
ſlronger. 13. Logwood, chopped and ground, yields a 
purpliſh blue: it may be uſed with alum. Formerly it 
was of ill repute, as a moſt falſe and fading colour; 
but, ſince it has been uſed with galls, it is leſs com- 
plained of. V. Petty's Apparat. to Hilt. of Dying, in 
Sprat's Hiſt. Roy. Societ. p. ii. p. 288. Mer. Not. on 
Neri, c. ex. p. 335» 
The ching materials are generally applied in decoctions 
made in water, more or leſs ſtrong, according to the oc- 
calion ; ſometimes by only dipping the ſtuff in the vat of 
dye; ſometimes by boiling it therein; and ſometimes 
| by 
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oy leaving it a day or more to ſteep. As to the alum, in 


aying ſilks, it is always applied cold, in which ſtate alone 
it contributes to the brightneſs of the dye. 

he non-colouring ingredients are, certain reflringent, or 
binding materials, as galls, ſumac, alder-bark, pome- 
granate-peel, walnut-rinds and roots, fapling-bark, and 
crab-tee- bark. Certain ſalts, as alum, argol, falt-petre, 
ſal ammoniac, pot-aſhes, lime, and urine. Liquors, as 
well-water, river-water, aqua vitz, vinegar, lemon-juice, 
aqua forts, hon y, and molaſſes. Gums, as tragacanth, 
arabic, maſtic, and ſanguis draconis. Smefics, or ab- 


flerſives, as ſoap, fuller's earth, linſeed-oil, ox-gall, &c. 


Metals, and Minerals, as ſteel filings, ſlippe, and pew- 
ter; to which add copperas, verdigris, antimony, li- 
tharge, and arſenic. — bran, wheat-flour, yolks 
of eggs, leaven, cummin-ſeed, fenugreek-ſeed, agaric 
and ſena. 

Of the moſt of theſe ingredients, ſome account may be 
found under their reſpeCtive articles in the courſe of this 
book; but with regard to their uſe and effect in dying, it 
will be neceſſary to conſider them more particularly, and 
to bring them together in one view. 

Among the non-colouring drugs, then, from the mineral 
kingdom come: 1. Copperas, ſteel-filings, and flippe, 
(the ſtuff found in the troughs of old grind-ſtones, 
whereon edge-tools have been ground) theſe are uſed 
for all true or Spaniſh blacks, though not for the Flan- 
ders black. 2. Pewter, diſſolved in aqua fortis, uſed 
for the new ſcarlet or Bo w-dye. 3. Litharge, though 
not owned or allowed, is uſed to add weight to dyed 
ſilks. 4- Antimony, uſed chiefly for the ſame purpoſe, 
though it alſo contains a tingent ſulphur ; which, by 
precipitation, &c. affords a great variety of colours. 
5. Arſenic, uſed 1n dying crimſon, on pretence of giv- 
ing a luſtre. 6. Verdigris, uſed by linen-dyers, in 
their yellow and green colours. 7. Alum, much uſed, 
though with what intent is not agreed on; whether to 
fix the dye, to render water a proper menſtruum to ex- 
tract the tingent particles of certain hard drugs; or to 
ſcower the ſordes, which may interpoſe between the ſtuff 
and the dye, and hinder their due adheſion; or to inte- 
nerate the hairs of wool, and hair ſtuffs, that they may 
better imbibe their colours ; or to contribute to the colour 
itſelf, as copperas does to galls, in making black, or juice 
of lemons to cochineal, in carnations, or aqua fortis im- 
pregnated with pewter in the Bow-dye ; or which ſeems 
molt probable, to ſerve as a vinculum between the cloth 
and the colour, as clammy oils and gum waters do in 
painting; alum being a ſubſtance whoſe aculeated par- 
ticles, diſſolved with hot liquors, will enter the pores 
of ſtuffs, and on which the particles of dying drugs 
will catch; though it may alſo ſerve another uſe, 
viz, to dry up certain particles which difagree with 
the colour to be ſuperinduced : to which add, that it 
may alſo ſerve to brighten a colour, by incruſtating 
the ſtuff to be dyed with its cryſtals, on which the 
dye coming to be applied, has a finer effect, than if it 
were applied on a ſcabrous matter, ſuch as an unalumed 
cloth is. 8. Bran, and bran-water, whoſe flour enter- 
ing the pores of the ſtuff, levigates its ſurface, and thus 
renders the colour laid on it more beautiful ; much as 
woods to be gilded, are firſt ſmoothened over with the 
white colours. 9g. Salt-petre, uſed chiefly in aqua fortis, 
in the Bow-dye, to brighten colours by back-boiling. For 
which purpoſe, 10. Argol is more commonly uſed. 
11. Lime, or chalk, uſed in the working of blue 
vats. 
Non - colouring ingredients of the animal kind are, 1. Ho- 
ney. 2. Yolks of eggs. 3. Ox-gall: though this, and 
the two laſt, are only uſed by a few particular dyers, to 
ſcower, promote fermentation, and increaſe weight. 
4. Stale urine, uſed as a lixivium to ſcower, alſo to help 
the fermenting and heating of woad ; though it is alſo 
uſed in the blue fats inſtead of lime. In reality, as it 
diſcharges the yellow wherewith blue and moſt greens 
are compounded, it is uſed to ſpend weld withal : yet it 
is known, that the urine, or cold mud of piſling-places, 
will dye a well-ſcoured piece of ſilver of a golden co- 
lour ; it being with this (not Bath-water, as imagined) 
that the Bath ſix-pences, &c. are prepared. 

To the claſs of non-colouring ingredients, may alſo be 
added water, by dyers called white liguer, which is of two 
ſorts : 1. Well-water, uſed in reds, and in othet colours 
wanting reſtringency, as well as in dying ſtuffs of a 
looſe contexture, as callico, ſuſtian, .. the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of cottons; but naught for blues, and making yel- 
lows and greens look ruſty, 2. River -water, ſofter and 


in moſt caſes by the dyers, for waſhing, rinſing, &c. 


their cloths after dying. 3. Liquor abſolutely ſo called, 
which is bran liquor made of one part bran, and five of 


river-water, boiled an hour, and put in a leaden ciſtern 
to ſettle : four or 2 Re in ſummer turn it too ſour, 


ſweeter than the former, and diſſolving ſoap better, uſed | 


—— — — 2 


| 


and render it unfit for uſe. Its office is to contribute t6 
the holding of the colour. It is known, that ſtarch, which 


1s only the flour of bran, makes a clinging paſte, which 


will conglutinate paper, though not wood or metals! 
Accordingly bran liquors are uſed to mealy dying ſtuffs, 
as to madder, which is rendered clammy and glutinous 
by beitig boiled in bran-water, and thus made to ſtick 
the better to the dyed ſtuff. 4. Gums tragatanth, arabic; 
maſtich, and ſanguis draconis, are uſed in dying filk, 
chiefly to gire it a gloſſineſs, which may make it ſeem 


finer, ſtiffer, and to increaſe its weight: Petty, ubi 
ſupra. 


Dr1NG, the Art e, may be divided into as many branches 


as there are different colours to be communicated; arid 
ſorts of different ſtuffs to be the ſubjects of it. 


Dy1nG of Cloths, Serges, Druggets, and other woollen Manu- 
fatlures. With reſpect to black, in cloths and ſtuffs of price, 


it is begun with a ſtrong decoction of woad and indigo, 
which gives a deep blue. The uſe aſſigned for this blue 
ground 1s that the cloth, having already a conſiderable 
body of colour, may require leſs of the blackening mate- 
rials, and conſequently be leſs weakened, than if it was 
dyed directly from white to black: beſides blue is eſſen - 
tial to the production of the black dye; for without 
either a blue ground, or a blue ſuperadded to the vitrio! 
and galls, no other than brown dyes are obtained. Stuffs, 
whoſe price will not admit of blue dyes, are ſaid, by the 
French and German writers, to be grounded with a deep 
brown, by boiling them with walnut peels, or walnut- 
tree roots: but this practice is never followed by our 
dyers. However it ſhould ſeem, that any deep colour, 
which does not hurt the cloth, is preferable to whites 
After bluing, the ſtuffs being boiled with alum aud tar- 
tar, or pot-aſhes, are to be maddered with common 
madder. This practice of maddering is one of the re- 
gulations from the French dyes, publiſhed by the ordet of 
M. Colbert. It has not been found, however, on fair 
trials, to be abſolutely neceflary, or to contribute any 
thing either to the beauty or duration of the black. M. 
Hellot obſerves, that having dyed a piece of cloth of deep 
blue, he maddered one half, and dyed both the madders 
ed and unmaddered halves black in one copper ; and 
that the unmaddered half was the beſt black, without 
that ruſty hue which the other had. "The moſt plauſible 
reaſon in ſupport of this practice is this, that it prevents 
the black cloth from ſtaining the ſkin or linen ; bat, ac- 
cording to M. Hellot, all that the madder can do in this 
reſpect is to diſcharge the ſuperfluous blue, which is 
owing not to the madder itſelf, but to the bolling with 
alum and tartar preparatory to the madder dye : an ad- 
vantage which may be obtained by ſufficiently ſcowering 
the cloth in the fulling-mill after the dye. Dr. Lewis 
adds, that this is evident from the ſuperfine cloths dyed 
by our dyers, among whom the injudicious and unfrugal 
practice of maddering is unknown. They have indeed 
a colour called madder black, dyed on baize, for expor- 
tation to Spain and Portugal, which is a kind of black 
dye, very durable, without any vitriol or other prepara- 
tion of iron, from a combination of blue dye, with the 
madder red. Cloth is then dyed black with Aleppo galls; 
copperas and ſumach, and finiſhed by back-boiling in 
weld or logwood. Logwood is the material which adds 
blackneſs to the various ſhades of brown produced by vi- 
triol and gall; and this black dye, though not of the molt 
durable kind, is the molt common. On blue cloth, a 
good black may be dyed by vitriol and galls alone; but 
even here, an addition of logwood contributes much to 
improve the colour. A hundred pounds of woollen 
cloth, dyed firſt to a deep blue, require for the black 
dye about five pounds of vitriol, five of galls, and 
thirty of logwood. The galls, beaten into moderately 
fine powder, and tied up in a bag, are boilet for a little 
time in a copper of water ſufficiently for working the 
cloth in. The blued cloth, after being ſteeped in river 
water, and drained, is in this ſtate put into the boiling 
decoction of the galls, and erf turning therein for two 
hours or more; the bag of galls being now and then 
ſqueezed, in order to extract their virtues. The log- 
wood, being raſped and ſhaved into ſmall chips, or pul- 
verized, is boiled in another copper for ſeveral hours; 
and this liquor is uſually prepared a conſiderable time be- 
fore it is uſed, as its colour improves by keeping. When 
this liquor is made of a ſcalding heat, the vitriol is 
thrown into it; and as ſoon as it is diſſolved, the galled 
cloth is put iv. A boiling heat ſhould never be uſed after 
the vitriol is added to the liquor, becauſe it would aug» 
ment the corroſive power of the ſalt, and impair the 
beauty of the colour, by haſtily extricating part of the 
ferruginous mattet of the vitriol in an ochery form, bes 
fore it can come ſuſhciently in contact with the aſtrin- 
gent ſubſtance with which the cloth is impregnated. 
The cloth is continually turned about in the liquor, and 
occaſionally taken out and aired, which operation cone 
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and worked for an hour, and then taken out and aired 


put to the other two, the bag of galls and logwood be- 


DYI 


tributes to ſecure the colour. After two hours conti- | 


nuance in the dye, the cloth, having received a good 
black, is taken out, waſhed with cold water, and paſſed 
through the fulling-mill. Superfine cloth is fulled three 
times with warm ſolution of ſoap, by which the ſuper- 
fluous colour is diſcharged, and the cloth ſoftened, The 
cloth is improved neither in beauty nor durableneſs of 
colour, by being repeatedly paſſed through the dying li- 
quor, or by increaſing the quantity of ingredients firſt 
uſed, after it has once acquired a full black colour. 
Our dyers uſe a ſmall quantity of verdigris for ſome 
of the ſuperfine black cloths ; but this is more frequently 
uſed by the French. M. Hellot gives the following pro- 
ceſs, as the beſt, and as that, which, producing the fineſt 
velvet black on cloth, is followed in the beſt dye-houſes 
in France. For a hundred pounds of blue cloth, ten 
pound of logwood chips, and the ſame quantity of 
Aleppo galls, in powder, are tied up together in a bag, 
and boiled in a middling copper, with a ſuitable quan- 
tity of water, for twelve hours. One-third of this de- 
coction is taken out into another copper, and two pounds 


of powdered verdigris added to it. In this mixture, 


kept gently boiling, or rather ſcalding hot, the cloth 1s 
dipped, and conitantly turned for two hours; after 
which it is taken out and aired. Another third of the 
decoCtion is laded out into the ſame copper, eight pound 
of green vitriol added, and the fire flackened about halt 
an hour. The vitriol being diſſolved, the cloth is put in 


again. The remaining third of the decoction is then 


ing well preſſed out, fifteen or twenty pounds of ſumach 
are now added; and as ſoon as the copper begins to boil, 
two pounds more of vitriol are thrown in, with ſome cold 
water, to llacken the heat. The cloth is kept in for an 
hour, then taken out and aired, dipped a ſecond time, 
and kept turning for an hour longer. The cloth, now 
completely dyed, is waſhed in a river, and ſcowered in 
the fulling-mill till the water comes from it colourleſs. 
It is then paſſed through a copper of weld, which is ſup- 
oled to ſoften the cloth and confirm the colour; but it 
is obſerved in this proceſs, that the quantities of vitriol 
and galls may be diminiſhed, and the time of boiling 
much ſhortened; and that the weld liquor only ſupplies 
the place of ſoap, and is altogether unneceſlary, after 
ſcowering with ſoap; the liquor remaining after both 
theſe proceſſes retains, and will communicate a dilute 
black, or a grey colour, to as much cloth as can be con- 
veniently worked in it. 
As galls are an expenſive article in the operation of dying, 
other cheaper aſtringents have been recurred to as a ſub- 
ſtitute; ſo that they have been uſed in leſs quantity than 
in the proportion already ſtated, and weaker aſtringents 
have been taken in larger quantity. In the Swediſh 
Tranſactions for the year 1753, a fine black is ſaid to be 
dyed, without galls or logwood, by means of a plant 
called in Sweden, mjelon or mjelon-ris, which Linnzus 
has ſhewn, is no other than the woa ur, This plant is 
athered in autumn, while the leaves are green, and care- 
Fully dried, that they may retain their green colour. A 
hundred pounds of woollen cloth are directed to be 
boiled with ſixteen pounds of green vitriol, and eight 
pounds of white tartar, for two hours; and the cloth is 
next day to be rinſed out: then one hundred and fifty 
pounds of the dried plant, cut a little, are boiled in wa- 
ter for two hours; and when the plant is taken out, a 
ſmall quantity of madder is added to the liquor, 'The 
cloth is put in along with it, and boiled for an hour and 
a half, or an hour and three quarters, and afterwards 
rinſed in water. This dye is ſaid to be chiefly uſed for 
fine cloth, and to give leſs harſhneſs than the common 
black. Dr. Lewis purſued theſe directions with the Ger- 
man va u'/i both on white and blue cloth; che colour in 
the former was only a dark brown, as with other aſtrin- 
gents, and in the latter a tolerably good black. From 
tome other experiments on oak-duſt, Dr. Lewis con- 
cludes, that it deſerves the attention of dyers, and that 
this duſt, or the heart of the oak reduced to powder in 
mills, will be found an aſtringent of ſufficient efficacy, 
and ſupply with advantage the place of galls. 
It has been generally obſetved, that cloth is weakened by 
the black dyc, on account of the corroſive quality of the 
vitriol more than by any other; and the finer the black 
the more it has been thought to injure the cloth ; and 
therefore the beauty and durability of the cloth have 
been thought incompatible with one another, But a Ger- 
man writer on 4%, diſtinguiſhed by the approbation 
of the celebrated Stahl, alleges, that the vitriol is cor- 
roſive only ſo far as it is not ſaturated with galls; and 
he propoſes, in order to determine the quantity of galls 
ſufficient for complete ſaturation, to mix a decoCtion of 
galls and ſolution of vitriol in different proportions, 
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and to drop theſe liquors much diluted on white paper 
and the proportions which give the deepeſt black colour, 
are thoſe which ſhould be followed by the dyer, and in 
which the vitriol is made harmleſs. This proportion Dr. 
Lewis ſhews, is about equal parts of the one and the 
other; and as the dyers generally uſe theſe proportions, 
he concludes, that the common black dye cannot burt 
the cloth; and this concluſion is farther confirmed by 
the teſtimony of a judicious dyer, who aſcribes the 
rottenneſs or periſhableneſs, often complained of in black 
cloths, to the damage it has received before dying, It 
is well known, that all colours receive a black dye, 
though black will not receive any other, whence it hap- 
pens, that black 1s the laſt reſource for cloths that have 
been damaged, or that have had their colour ſtained, or 
impaired by different accidents : beſides vitriol is uſed 
in greater quantities for ſome coffee colours than the 
black; and the aqua fortis employed in ſcarlets, oranges, 
&c. is certainly more corroſive. Wool is dyed black in 
the ſame manner with cloth, after having been ſcowered 
by a mixture of {tale urine, with twice or thrice its quan- 
tity of water made ſcalding hot; in which operation it is 
ſaid to loſe between one-fifth and one-fourth of its weight. 
Dict. of Commerce. Hellot's Art of Dying, and Lewis's 
Comm. Phil. Techn. p. 401, &c. 
It appears by ſome experiments lately made, that lime- 
water, though it tends to deepen the colour produced by 
ſome aſtringents and martial vitriol, by no means adds to 
the duration of thoſe colours ; and that either by tritu- 
ration or coCtion, it entirely deſtroys the property in 
logwood of ſtriking black with martial vitriol, and there- 
fore can be of no ſervice in the black dye, where log- 
wood is a material ingredient. It is alſo inferred from 
the ſame experiments, that flight boiling is preferable to 
trituration, for the purpoſes of ine, when a durable 
colour is wanted, Phil, Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. p. i. art. 4. 
Simple greys, which ate no other than ſhades of black, 
are dyed nearly in the ſame manner as the full-blacks ; 
only by uſing a leſs proportion of the dying ingredients, or 
continuing the cloth in the liquor for a — time. 
Theſe ſimple greys are dyed from white cloth without any 
previous ground of blue on other colours. There are 
alſo a multitude of compound greys and browns, pro- 
duced from cloth dyed blue, red, yellow, brown, or of 
colours compounded of theſe, by darkening them with 
the black dye. Scarlet is dyed with kermes and cochineal, 
with which may alſo be uſed agaric and arſenic. Crimſon 
ſcarlet is given with cochineal, maſlich, aqua fortis, ſal- 
ammoniac, ſublimate, and ſpirit of wine. Violet. ſcarlet, 
purple, amaranth, and e are given with woad, 
cochineal, indigo, braziletto, brazil, and archil. Sec 
ARCHIL, COCHINEAL, CRIMSON, &c. &c. For com- 
mon reds, pure madder is uſed, without any other in- 
gredients. Crimſon reds, carnations, flame, and peach co- 
lours, are dyed according to their ſeveral hues, with 
cochineal, maſtich, without madder or the like. Crimſon- 
red 1s prepared with Roman alum, and finiſhed with 
cochineal. Peach celcur muſt be back-boiled a little with 
galls and copperas or the like, Orange-aurora, or golden- 
yellow, brick colour, and onion-peet colour, are given with 
woad and madder, tempered according to their reſpec- 
tive ſhades, For blues, the dark are given with a ſtrong 
tincture of woad : the brighter, with the ſame liquor as 
it weakens in working. Dark-brawns, minims, and tan- 
colours, are given with woad, weaker in decoction than 
for black, with alum aud pot-aſhes; after which, they 
are maddered higher than black: for tan-co!ours a little 
cochineal is added. Hear Hcolours, ate given with galls and 
copperasz ſome are begun with walnut-tree roots, and 
finiſhed with the former; though, to make them more 
ſerviceable, they uſually dip them in a weak tincture of 
cochineal. Greens are begun with woad, and finiſhed 
with weld. Pale-yellows, lemon=celour, and fulphur-colour, 
are given with weld only. Olive-colours of all degrees are 
firlt put in green, and taken down again with ſoot, more 
or leſs, according to the ſhade required. F;ulemort, 
hair-colour, muſh, and cinnamon-colour, are given with weld 
and madder. Nacarat, or bright orange red, is given with 
weld, and goats-hair, boiled with pot-aſhes. Fuſtic 
here is forbid, as a falſe colour. V. Savar. Dict. de Com. 
tom. il. p. 1690. Sce allo le Teinturier Parfait, Leid. 1908. 
129. Salm. 2 lib. iti, cap. 37. See the ſeveral 


colours with the ſubſtances above enumerated in the 
courſe of this Dictionary. 


oy tape/iry, is performed after the ſame 
manner as cloths, excepting blacks, which are only to be 
woaded, and then put in black, as above. 

Black abo for claths and ſer ge, may be begun with wal- 


nut- tree root, and walnut-rinds, and finiſhed by dippi 
in a vat of black. ” ed by dipping 


Dying of /fik is begun by boiling with ſoap, &c. 


in which proceſs it loſes about one-fourth part of its 
| weight; 
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weight; then ſcouring and waſhing them out in ſoft wa- 
ter, and ſteeping them in alum-water cold, For crimſon 
they ſcour them a ſecond time before they put them in the 
cochineal vat. ; 

Ret crimſon is dyed with pure cochineal maſtich, adding 
galls, turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, all put together in a 
copper of fair water almoſt boiling : with theſe the 1k 
is to be boiled an hour and a half; after which, it 1s 
ſuffered to ſtand in the liquor till next day. Violet crimſon 
is alſo given with pure cochineal, arſenic, tartar, and 
galls; but the galls in leſs proportion than the former. 
When taken our, it is to be well waſhed, and pur in a 
vat of indigo. Cinnamon crimſon is begun like the violet, 
but finiſhed by back boiling, if too bright, with cop- 
peras; if dark, with a dip in indigo. Light blues are 
given in a back of indigo. Sky blues are begun with 
archil, and finiſhed with indigo. For citroen colours, the 
ſilk is firſt alumed, then welded with a little indigo. 
Pale yellows, aſter aluming, are dyed in weld alone. Pale 
and br0wn auroras, after aluming, are welded ſtrongly, 
then taken down with rocou diflolved with pot-ajhes. 
Flame-colcur is begun with rocou, then alumed, and dip— 
ped in a vat or two of brazil. Carnation, and roſe-colour, 
arc firſt alumed, then dipped in brazil. Cinnamon colour, 
aſter aluming, is dipped in brazil and braziletto. Lead. 
colour, is given with fuſtic, or with weld, braziletto, galls, 
and copperas : but the galls, on theſe and other occaſions, 
are not to be overdoſed, which increaſes the weight to the 
damage of the purchaſer; for which reaſon, it is puniſh- 


ed in France as a fraud; and in reality few but black 
ſilks need galls. 


Black filks of the coarſer ſort, are begun by ſcouring 
them with ſoap, as for other colours; which done, they | 
are waſhed out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old galls, | 
where they are left to ſtand an hour or two; after which, | 
they are waſhed again with fair water, wiung, and put | 
in another vat of new and fine galls ; then waſhed and 
wrung again, and finiſhed in a vat of black. Fine black 
ſilks ure only put once into galls, viz. the new and fine fort, 
which has only boiled an hour; then they are waſhed, and 


wrung out, and dipped thrice in black, to be afterwards 
brought down by back-boiling with ſoap. Savar. lib. Cit. 
p. 1692, ieqq. 

M. Macquer, in his Diſſertation on the Art of Dying Silk, 
has given the ſollowing procels for ing of black, which 
is lojlowed in the manufactures of Tours and Genes : 
the ſilk, waſhed with ſoap, is ſteeped in a decoction of 
one-third its weight of Aleppo or blue galls, or half its 
weight of the weaker white galls of Sicily and Romania, 
and afterwards waſhed with water: every twelve ounces 
are reduced by the clcanfing to nine, which ought to be 
increaſed by the galling to eleven, and no more, The 
Hing liquor, for one hundred pounds of filk, is prepared 
by boiling twenty pounds of galls in about one hun- 
ed and twenty-lix gallons of water, and adding to this 
decoction, after being ſettled and diawn off from the 
ſediment, two and a half pounds of Englith vitriol. 
twelve of iron-filings, and twenty of the gum of the 


readily, it is put into a large copper cullender, immetſed 
in the hot liquor, and ſtirred from time to time with a 
wooden tod till it is all paſſed through. This mixture is 
kept tor fix or ſeven days or more, a circumitance ſup— 
poſed to be neceſſary to its perfection; and being then 
male as hot as the hand can bear, freſh parcels of the 
galted ſilk are dipped in it ſucceſhvely, and kept in about 
ten minutes each; and all of them, alter being aired, 
are dipped over again, ſeveral times, with the addition 
of more vitriol and iron-filings till they have acquired the 
requiſite blackneſs, after which they are well waſhed in 
water. Dr, Lewis obſerves on this proceſs, that while 
ive or fix pounds of galls are ſufficient for one hundred 
pounds of wool, upwards of fifty pounds of galls are 
here allowed to the ſame quantity of {ilk ; and that log- 
wood, an eſſential ingredient in the black dye on white 
wooken, is not at all required for ſilk. He alſo ſound, 
in repeating this proceſs with a leſs quantity of the ſeveral 
ingredients, but in the ſame proportion, that by adding 
more and mote of the vitriol, ſo that the whole amount- 
ed to one-fiſth of the weight of the ilk, and repeating the 
dippings thirty times or more, he obtained at laſt a good 
lack : nor did he obſerve any difference in two blacks 
produced by repeating the operation with and withgut any 
iron filings : he appichends likewiſe, that the gum is ra- 
ther of diſſervice than advantage. Dr, Lewis concludes 
upon the whole, that a good black may be dycd on filk, 
with the ſame materials, in the ſame method, and with 
the ſane diſpatch, as on wool and woollen cloth. Com. 
Phil. Tech. p. 425, &c. F 5 
DYING of thread is begun by ſcouring it in a lye of good 
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cherry or plum-tree ; that the gum may diſſolve the more | 


alhes ; after which, it is wrung, rinfed out in river wa- 


571 


ter, and wrung again. For a bright blue, it is given with 
braziletto and indigo. Bright green is firſt dyed blue, 
then back-boiled with braziletto, and verditer, and laſtly 
woaded. For a dark green, it is given like the former, 
only darkening more before woading. Lemon, or pate 
yellow, is given with weld, mixt with rocou. Orang? 
and Jſabella, with fuſtic, weld, and rocou. Red, both 
bright and dark, with lame celsur, &c. are given with 
brazil, either alone, or with a mixture of rocou. Violet, diy 
roſe, and amaranth, are given with brazil, taken down 
with indigo. Feuelmert and olive colour are given with galls 
and copperas, taken down with weld, rocou, or fuſtic. 

Black is given with galls and copperas, taken down and 

finiſhed with braziletto wood. 

It is obſervable, that the black vitriolic dye, which 13 

very durable on the ſubſtances already mentioned, is 

periſhable on inen and cotton. Picces of both forts of 
cloth and ſkains of thread boiled firft with gall-, ard 
afterwards infuſed and dipped repeatedly in a decoction 
of logwood with vitriol, received a good black colour, 
which was in fome meaſute diſcharged by waſhing with 
ſoap ; and the black dye proved equa!ly periſhable, though 
the linen was ſteeped tor a month previous to the dye, 
with galls and with oak-bark. The dyers of thread ob- 
tain a colour ſomewhat more laſting, by ſtceping it farit 
in alum-water for ſeveral days; and then dipping it re- 
peatedly in the dying liquor, cold, or only lukewarm. 

This liquor conſiſts of the irony and aſtringent matters 

mixed together ; and in the room of, or along with vi- 

triol, they uſe either filings of iron or ſlippe. Dr. Lewis 

made ſeveral unſucceſsful trials to fix the black dye in 
linen and cotton. He has given us, from the differta- 
tion of M. Þ Abbe Mazeas, on the red printed cottors of 
the Eaſt Indies, an account of a method praclited by the 

Indians, of impregnating their cotton with animal mat- 

ter, in order to its receiving a red ſtain. A ley is made 

{rom the aſhes of a certain kind of wood, and with this 

is mixed ſome ſheep's dung, and a quantity of the oil of 

ſeſamum, in want of which oil they ute hog's lard : theſe 
ingredients ſtirred together are faid to unite into a milky 
liquid. Ihe cotton is ſtecped in this liquid during the 
night, and expoſed to the hotte!t ſun during the day for 
a fortnight. He applied a ſimilar preparation to the black 
dye; but the reſult was not ſuch a degree of ſueceſs as to 
render the proceſs intereſting to the workman. He ob- 
ſerves, on the credit of a {xiliul artiſt, that ſome printed 
linens and cottons have a durable black ſtain, which 
is made with madder and a folution of iron. For this 
purpoſe a quantity of iron is put into ſour ſtrong beer ; 
and to promote the diſſolution of the metal, the whole is 
occaſionally well ſtirred, the liquor at times drawn oil, 
the ruſt beaten from the iron, and the liquor poured on 
again; the ſolution is not fit for uſe in leis than a twelve- 
month. This {olution ſtains linens yellow, and of diffe- 
rent ſhades ot buff colour, and is the only known mate- 
nal by which theſe colours can be ſixcd on linen. The 
cloth, flained deep with the iron liquor, being after- 
wards boiled with madder, without any other addition, 
becomes of the dark colour which is ſeen on printed 
linens and cottons, which, though not a perfect black, 
bears a very near reſemblance to it. He apprehends, that 
a better black might. thus be dyed on thread, than that 
which the printer on linen produces 3 becauſe in this 
laſt buſineſs, while ſome parts of the linen are {tained 
deep with the iron liquor, in order to their being made 
black; others are ſtained paler, with the ſame liquor di- 
luted with water, for making purple; and others, de— 
ſigned to be red, are prepared with a ſolution of alum 
and fugar of lead; all theſe colours are dyed in the tame 
copper of madder, with a heat a little below boi'ing ; 
but a boiling heat, which would injure the red colour, 
would deepen the black, and might be advantageouty 
applied, it thread, or whole pieces of linen or cotton, were 
to be dyed of this colour, Com. Phil. Techn. p. 429, 
&c. 

DyiNxG of hats, is done by boiling a hundred pounds ot 
log wood, twelve pounds of gum, and Gx pounds of 
galls, in a proper quantity of water for {ome hours, 
after which about fix pounds of verdigris, and ten 
pounds of green vitriol are added, and the liquor kept 
ſimmering, or of a heat a little below boiling. Ten or 
twelve dozen of hats are immediately put in, each on its 
block, and kept down by crots bars tor about an hour 
and a half ; they are then taken out and aired, and the 
ſame number of others put in their room 3 the two lets 
of hats are then dipped and aired alternately, cight times 
each; the liquor being refrethed each time with more of 
the ingredients, but in lets quantity than at hirit, "Uhis 
proceſs affords a very good black on woollen and fil 
ſtuffs as well as on hats. Com. Phil. Teen, p. 428. 
vee Har. | 
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Drts, Prof of. There are divers ways of proving the 
truth of dyes, or examining the juſtneſs and legitimacy of 
their compoſition. To diſcover whether a cloth have been 
duly treated by the dyer, and the proper foundation laid, 
a white ſpot, by the French called reſette, of the bigneſs 
of a ſhilling, ought to be left z beſides a white ſtripe be- 
tween the cloth and the liſt. 

Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ſtuff in water with 
other ingredients different according to the quality of the 
dye to be proved. If the colour ſuſtain the teſt, i. e. do 
not diſcharge at all, or very little, ſo that the water is 
not tinctured by it, the dye is pronounced good: other- 
wiſe it is falſe, 
Some colours will for a long time reſiſt the injuries of the 
airz and theſe are therefore called the good or ſtanding 
colours; and there are others which the bare expoſure 
to the air will deſtroy or deface in a very little time; 
theſe are therefore called the falſe or fading colours. In 
what manner is the aQion of the air upon theſe laſt to be 
explained ? Does it take away, or carry off from the 
ſtuff the particles of the colours z or does it only break 
and deſtroy that beautiful and regular texture of each 
particle on which the colour depends? The dyers very 
often have recourſe to ſeveral ingredients, in order to 
produce one colour; and reaſon ſeems to urge, that one 
of theſe falſe or fading colours might be rendered laſting 
by mixing it with a permanent one : the dyers are alſo 
ot this opinion. But it is neverthelſs an erroneous one : 
for repeated experiments have proved, that one of theſe 
falſe colours fades as ſoon, when it is mixed with a ſtand- 
ing or laſting colour, as when it is uſed alone. There 
are but ſew colours on which this experiment can be tried, 
ſo as to come to a regular deciſion. One of the principal 
is the mixing a blue and yellow, for producing a green. 
In this experiment, if the blue and the yellow be both 
ſtanding or permanent colours, the ſtuff will perfectly 
hold its colours, and ſucceed alike, whether it be dyed 
firſt blue, and aſterwards yellow; or firſt yellow, and 
afterwards blue. But if one of the two colours be a falſe 
or fading colour, it is found that the green produced by 
the mixture will not ſtand, though the other be ever ſo 
good or permanent a colour. 
There is a ſhorter way of trying the permanence of many 
colours of this kind than that of expoſing them to the air, 
ſince in boiling only five minutes in a pint of water, in 
which there has been difſolved half an ounce of alum, 
they will loſe as much colour as they would have done by 
being expoſed two days to the air in ſummer. Some 
colours require different methods of trial, but this ſerves 
for almoſt all. The ſhades of blue, yellow, red and 
green, purple and green, are the fineſt colours to expe- 
riment cheſe things upon, as the ſame previous prepara- 
tion or impregnation of the ſtuff ſerves for both, and 
both depend upon blue for their baſis, the purple being 
made of blue aud red, and the green of blue and yel- 
low. 
It ſhould not ſeem ſurpriſing, if the ſtuff be firſt dipped 
into a dhe of a ſtanding blue, and afterwards into a fading 
red or yellow, to turn it green or purple, that the action 
of the air, or boiling in alum-water, ſhould carry off 
thoſe falſe colours, which had only been applied to the 
{tuff aſter it was before ſaturated with a ſtanding colour. 
But it might be expected, that when the ſtuff was firſt 
impregnated with them, and afterwards had the blue 
added upon them, that either the blue mult be the co- 
lour that went off, or that they muſt all remain. But, in 
effect, nothing of this difference is found, but the blue 
remains, while the fading colours go off, however, or in 
whatever manner or order they are applied. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. Par. 1737. 

 Dy&+s «f Silk, Profs of the. For red crimſon, the proof is 
made by boiling the ſilk with an equal weight of alum. 
For ſcarlet crimſon, it is boiled with ſoap almoſt of the 
weight of the filk. For violet crimfon, with alum of 
equal weight of the ſilk, or with citron juice, about a 
pint to a pound of ſilk. Theſe ingredients are to be 
mixed, and put in fair water when it begins to boil; 
after which, the ſilks are alſo to be put in; and after 
boiling the whole for half a quarter of an hour, if the 
dye be falſe, the liquor of the red crimſon will be violet, 
in caſe it has been dycd with archi] ; or very red, if with 
brazil. That of crimſon ſcarlet, if rocou hath been uſ- 
ed, will become of an aurora colour; or, if brazil hath 
been uſed, red. On the contrary, if the three ſorts of 
crimſon be truly dyed, their liquors will diſcover very 
little alteration. 

A {till ſurer way to diſcover whether crimſon ſilks have 

been rightly dyed, is by boiling a piece of ſtandard dyed 

ſilk, kept for that purpoſe at Dyer's-hall, after the ſame 
manner, and then comparing the tinCtures of the two 
liquors, | : 


DYI 


To diſcover whether other colours have been dyed with 
galls, the ſilk is to be put in fair boiling water, with pot- 
aſhes, or ſoap, nearly of the weight of the ſilk ; aſter 
ſome time, it is taken out; upon which, if it hath been 
dyed with galls, the colour will be all vaniſhed, and no- 
thing but that of the galls left, which is a ſort of feule- 
mort, or wood colour. 

The dying of ſilk with galls may alſo be detected by put- 
ting it in boiling water, with a gallon of citron juice; 
being taken out, and waſhed in cold water, and ther 
dipped in a black dye, if galls have been uſed, it will 
turn black; if not, it will be of a brown-bread co 
lour. 
To diſcover whether black ſilk has been over-doſed with 
galls, ſteel-filings, or flippe, it is boiled in fair water, 
with twice its weight of ſoap : if it be loaden with 
galls, it will turn reddiſh, otherwiſe it will keep its 
colour. 

DYEs of Cloths, Proofs of the. To diſcover whether black 
cloth has been firſt woaded, and maddered ; a fample 
of it, and, at the ſame time, a fample of ſtandard black, 
kept for that purpoſe by the Dyers company, is to be 
taken; and then as much Roman alum as is equal in 
weight to both, together with a like weight of pot-aſhes, 
is to be put over the fire in a pan of bran-water : when it 
begins to boil, the two ſamples are to be put in; and after 
half an hour to be taken out and compared. The piece 
which has only been woaded will be found bluiſh, with 
ſomewhat of a dull green ; if it hath been both woaded 
and maddered, it will be of a tan, or minim colour; and 
if it has been neither woaded nor maddered, its colouc 
will be dunniſh, between yellow and fallow. 

The ſame diſcovery may be made by ſteeping a ſmall bit 
of the black cloth for a day or two in water acidulated 
with oil of vitriol; or by boiling it about a quarter of an 
hour in a ſolution of alum and tartar, made by the pro- 
portion of one ounce of each to a pint of water : if the 
cloth has had a previous blue ground, it will remain of a 
bluiſh black colour; but if it has been dyed directly from 
white, it will look of a muddy reddiſh brown. The dyers 
commonly leave ſome blue marks at the end of pieces of 
black cloth, by fixing pieces of lead on them, ia order to 
ſhew that the piece has been regularly dyed in a blue 
ground, and that the colour is durable. 

For cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be 
made after the ſame manner as that of blacks. 

To know whether ſcarlet or crimſon cloth hath been dy- 
ed with pure cochineal, they are to be boiled with an 
ounce of alum to a pound of cloth. 
For cloths of other colours, the proof is to be made in 
the ſame manner as that of blacks and minims. Savar. 
lib. cit. p. 1565, ſeqq. voc. Debouilli. 

DyYiNG, the Laws relating to, are as follow, Dyers ſhall dye 
both the cloth and the lit, or forfeit it. 1 K. III. cap. 4. 
No dyer may dye any cloth with archil, or with brazil, 
to make a falſe colour in cloth or wool, &c. on pain of 
twenty ſhillings. Stat. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap. 2, Dyers 
are to fix a ſeal of lead to cloths, with the letter 14, to 
ſhew that they are well maddered, &c. or ſorfeit three 
ſhillings and four-pence ; and not to uſe logwood in dying 
on pain of forfeiting twenty pounds. Stat. 23 Eliz. cap. g. 
and penalties are inflicted on dyers, who dye any cloths 
deceitfully, and not being dyed throughout with woad, 
indigo, and madder ; allo marks ſhall be put to the cloth 
dyed, &c. Dyers in London are ſubject to the inſpec- 
tion of the Dyers company, who may appoint ſearchers ; 
and out of their limits, juſtices of peace in ſeſſions to ap- 
point them: oppoſing the ſearchers incurs ten pounds 
penalty, by Stat. 13 Geo. I. c. 24. FF 

DyiNG, in a more extenſive ſenſe, is applied to all kinds 
of colourings given to bodies of any ſort, 
In which ſenſe, dying amounts to the ſame with colora- 
tion; and includes ſtaining, painting, gilding, marbling, 
printing, &c. Ihe Chineſe are ſaid to practiſe the 
dying of tea with catechu, which gives the worſt ſorts of 
green tca-leaf the colour, and its infuſion the tincture of 
bohea. Short. Dill. on Tea, pref. p. 15. Sce TEA and 
CATECHU. 

The ſorts of dyinz now commonly uſed in vulgar trades, 
are, 1. Whitening of wax, and ſeveral forts of linen, 
and cotton cloths, by the ſun, air, and reciprocal effu- 
ſions of water. See BLEACHING. 2. Staining of wood 
and leather by lime, falt, and liquors, as in ſtaves, canes, 

- marble, leathers, marquetry, &c. 3. Marbling of pa- 
per, by tempering the colours with ox-gull, and apply- 
ing them upon a ſtiff- gummed liquor. See PAPEK. 4. 
Colouring, or rather ditcolouring ſilks, tiffanies, &c. by 
brimſtone. 5. Colouring ſeveral iron and copper-works 
into black with oil. 6. Giving leather a gold colour, or 
rather dying (ilver-leaves like gold, by varniſhes; and in 
other caſes by urine and ſulphur. 7. Staining of marble 

n | and 
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and alabaſter, with heat, and coloured oils, 8. Tinging 
Giver into braſs with brimſtone or urine. 9. Colouring 
the barrels of locks of guns blue and purple with the 
temper of ſmall- coal heat, 10. Colouring glaſs cryſtals, 
and earthen-ware, with the ruſts and ſolutions of metals. 
See PoTTERY, &c. 11. Colouring live hair, as in Po- 
Jand, both horſe and man's hair; and alſo of furs. 12. 
Enamelling and annealing. See ENAMELLING, 13. 
Application of colours, as in the printing of books and 
pictures z and the making of playing-cards, japanning, 
&c, See PrINTING, CarDs, and JAPANNING. 14. 
Gilding, and tinning with mercury, block-tin, and fal 
ammoniac. See GILD1NG and TINNING. 15. Colour- 
ing metals, as copper with calamine into braſs, and with 
zink or ſaltpetre into falſe gold, or into falſe filver with 
arſenic. Sce CaLaminr, BraAss, Zix x, AR SENI, 
c. 16. Making painters colours, by preparing of earth, 
chalk, and flates, as in umber, oker, Cologn earth, &c. 
out of the calces of lead, as ceruſs and minium ; by 
ſablimates of mercury and brimſtone, as in vermilion ; 
9 py tinging of white earths variouſly, as in verditer, and 
7 ſome of the lakes; by concrete juices or fzxculz, as in 
4» indigo, pinks, ſap-green, and lakes : and by rults, as in 
verdigris, &c. See CeRuss, Mixiun, VERMILION, 
Inpi60, &c. 17. The applying of theſe colours by the 
adheſion of ox-gall, as in the marbled paper aforeſaid; 
or by gum-water, as in limning : or clammy drying oils, 
as the oils of linſeed, nuts, ſpike, turpentine, &c. See 
PAINxTING, LiMNiNG, &c. 18. Watering of tabbies. 
See WATERING, CALENDER, TABBY, &c. Petty. 
Appar. Hiſt. of Dying, ap. Sprat. 

Glaſs dyed is the common matter of artificial jewels : the 
tinctures are given with zaffer, manganeſe, ferctto, cro- 
cus martis, &c. The procefles are deſcribed at length 
in Antonio Neri, de Re Vitraria, lib. 1. cap. 12, 13, 14, 
ſeq. Sce GLAss, GEM, &c. 

The Peruvian women, when grown old, dye their grey 
hairs black by a very untoward operation, viz. holding 
the head ſome hours with the hair ſopped in a boiling 
tincture of the root of a tree called cuchau, by the Spa- 
niards magquey. : ; 
Dr1xG of leather, ſkins, &c. A black colour is eaſily given 
to tanned leather, by rubbing it over three or four times 
with a ſolution of vitriol, or with a ſolution of iron in 
the vegetable acids. For leathers that have not been 
tanned, ſome galls or other aſtringents are added to the 
ſolution of iron; and in many caſes, particularly for the 
finer parts of leather, and for renewing the blackneſs, 
ivory, or lamp-black are uſed. See CURRYING. A blue 
colour is given by ſteeping the ſubject a day in urine and 
indigo, then boiling it with alum : or it may be given by 
tempering the indigo with red wine, and waſhing the 
ſkins therewith. Rad is given by waſhing the ſkins, and 
laying them two hours in galls ; then wringing them 
out : dipping them in a liquor made with liguſtrum, 
alum, and verdigris in water; and laſtly, in a dye made 
of brazil wood boiled with ley. Purple is given by wet- 
ting the ſkins with a ſolution of roch alum in warm 
water, and when dry again, rubbing them with the 
hand with a decoction of logwood in cold water. Green 
is given by ſmearing the ſkin with ſap-green and alum- 
water boiled; to darken the colour, a little more indigo 
may be added, Dark green is alſo given with ſteel-llings, 
and ſal ammoniac ſteeped in urine till ſoft, then ſmeared 
over the ſkin, which is to be dried in the ſhade. 54 
colour is given with indigo ſteeped in boiling water, 
and the next morning warmed and ſmeared over the ſkin, 
Tellow, by ſmearing the tkin over with aloes and linſeed 
oil diſſolved and ſtrained; or by infuſing it in weld. 
Orange. colour is given by ſmearing with fuſtic berries 
boiled in alum- water; or for a deep orange, with tur- 
metric. Salm. Polygr lib. iii. cap. 34. p. 272. 

The following proceſſes for dying leather red and yellow, 
as practiſed in the Eaſt, tor that kind called Turky-lea- 
ther, were lately communicated by Mr. Philips, a na- 
tive of Armenia, to the Socicty of Arts, &c, The ſkins 
are prepared for both dyes, by dreiling them in lime. 
For this purpoſe, after having been dried with the hair 
on, they are firſt laid to ſoak in clean water for t hree 
days; they are then broken over the fleſh fide, put into 
freſh water for two days longer, and afterwards hung 
up to drain half an hour. They are then broken again 
on the fleſh fide, limed with cold lime on the ſame ſide, 
and doubled. together with the grain fide outward, In 
this ſtate, they are hung up within doors for five or (ix 
days, till the hair be looſe, which is then taken off; and 
the ſkins are returned into the lime pit for about three 
weeks. They are then taken out and well worked, fleſh 
and grain, every fixth or ſeventh day during that time; 
after which they ace waſhed ten times in clean water, 
and the water 1s changed at each waſhing. The next 
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operation is drenching : in order to which, a liquor {1 
prepared, by mixing bran and water, and new milk, 
warm, allowing about three pounds of bran for five 
ſkins, and about a gallon of water to each pound of 
bran : the ſkins are leſt to dry in this drench three days, 
when they muſt be well worked, and returned into it be 
two days longer. They are then taken out and rubbed 
between the hands ; the water is ſqueezed from them, 
and the bran ſcraped off clean from both fides : after 
which they are wathed ten times in clean water, and the 
water ſqueezed out of them. The ſkins that are to be 
dyed red are then prepared by honey and hran in the fol- 
lowing manner: a pound of honey is diflolved in three 
py of luke warm- water; to which are added, two double 

andfuls of bran ; and then four ſłins are well worked in 
this quantity of mixture, one after another. They. are then 
folded ſeparately in a round form, with the fl:th fide out- 
ward, and laid in an earthen pan, or other proper veſlel, 
by the ſide of each other in ſummer, and upon cach 
other in winter; and the veſſel is placed floping, ſo that 
the liquor may drain from them. In this operation the 
liquor will ferment, and the ſkins ſwell; in which ſtate 
they remain about ſeven or eight days, the liquor that 
drains from them being poured off as occaſion requires. 
On the eighth or ninth day, they are taken out of this 
mixture, and rubbed with dry common ſea-falt, in the 
proportion of about half a pound to each ſkin ; by which 
they are contracted, and the remaining moiſture is to be 
ſqueezed out, by drawing each ſkin ſeparately through 
the hands. They are then ſcraped clean on both ſides 
from the bran and ſuperfluous ſalt and moiſture ; and 
freſh ſalt is ſtrewed over the grain ſide, and well rubbed 
in with the hands. They are now doubled, with the 
fleſh fide outward, lengthwiſe, from t1il to tail, and more 
ſalt is thinly ſtrewed over the fleſh Gde and rubbed in. 
About one pound and a half of falt for each ſkin will 
ſuſſice for both theſe operations. In this ſtate they are 
folded on each other, and laid between two clcan 
boards, under a heavy weight, and continued in this 
draining ſtate for. two days or more, when they will be 
fit for dying. The red dye is prepared by boiling ſeven 
ounces of ſhenan, tied up in a linen bag, in eight gallons. 
of water for about half an hour ; and by putting into the 
boiling mixture two drams of pomegranate bark, three- 
fourths of an ounce of turmeric, three ounces of cochi- 
neal, and two ounces of loaf ſugar, and letting the 


mixture afterwards boil for Fx minutes: this is the pro- 


portion of four ſkins. N. B. The ſhenan is eafily to be 
obtained from any of the ports in the Levant : it is the 
eaſtern jointed kali, called by botaniſts icon, but 
different from the ſmail ſpecies met with on the Eugliſh 
ſea-coalt. Iwo pints of the above liquor are to be mea- 
ſured out in a flat earthen pan; and when it is as cool as 
new milk, one ſkin folded lengthwiſe, with the grain 
ſide outwards, is to be dipped in if, and rubbed gently 
with the hand ; then it is bung up to drain ; and the 
ſuperſlous dye is thrown away. | he fame proceſs mult 
be obſęerved with reſpect to the other three ſkins ; and the 
ſame. operation mult be repeated on each ſkin ſeparately 
eight times, before cach freſh dipping : then let the 
Ixins be ſqueezed and laid in a floping-pan to drain for 
about two hours, or till they are cold. They ore next 
to be tanned, by working them well tor half an hour or 
more in a mixture, made by powdering four pounds of 
the beſt white galls in a marble mortar, ſifting and mix- 
ing them with about three quarts of water : the ſkins are 
folded in four folds, and left to lie in the fun twenty- 
four hours: aſter which they are again to be worked, 
ſcraped clean from the firſt galls, and put into the like 
quantity of freſh galls and water: they muſt be we! 
worked in this for three quarters ot an hour, folded up 
as before, and left in it three days. On the fourth day 
they muſt be waſhed clean from the galls in ſeven or 
eight freſh quantities of water, and hung up to dry. 
When they arc almoſt dry, they are to be ſcraped on the 
fleſh ſide with the ſcraper, in order to reduce them to a 
proper thickneſs ; they ore then to be laid on a ſmooth 
board, and glazed by rubbing them with a ſmooth glaſs. 
Afterwards they mult be oiled, by rubbing them with 
olive oil, in the proportion of one ounce and a halt of 
oil to four ſkins, and then grained on a graining board 
lengthwiſe, breadthwiſe, and croſſwiſe, from corner to 
corner, 
The ſkins that are deſigned for the yellow dye, after 
having been drenched, muſt be well worked for half an 
hour or more, in a mixture of one pound and a half of 
the beſt white galls, powdered with two quarts of clean 
water: this is the proportion for four ſkins. they mult 
then be ſeparately doubled lengthwife, rolled up with 
the fleſh-ſfide outwards, laid in the mixture, and clote 
preſſed on each other; in which flare they are to remoin 
2 two 
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two whole days. On the third day they muſt be again | 


well worked in the tan, and afterwards ſcraped clean 
from the galls with an ivory or braſs inſtrument ; 


and then put into a freſh tan made of two pounds of galls, 
with about three quarts of water, and well worked in it 
ſiſteen times. Atter this they muſt be doubled, rolled up 
as before, and remain in the ſecond tan for two days. 
On the third day, a quarter of a pound of white ſca- 
ſalt mult be worked into each ſkin, and the ſkins be 
doubled and rolled, and laid in the tan till the following 
day, when they are to be waſted fix times in cold water, 
and four times in lukewarm water. The ſkins mult then 
be well preſled between two boards, and drained. 

'Che yellow dye, for which they are now ready, muſt be 
prepared by mixing fix ounces of caſſiari gehira, or the 
berries of an caſtein thamnus, or buck-thorn tree, with 
the ſame quantity of alum z theſe are to be pounded to- 
gether in a marble or braſs mortar, with a brals peſtle: 
this is the proper quantity for four ſkins. The berries 
may be obtained at Aleppo, or other ports of the Levant ; 
or the Avignon berries, though they yield a weaker dye, 


may be ſubſtituted in their room. 'The powdered ma- 


terials are to be divided into three equal parts; and one 
of theſe parts is to be {ticred in about a pint and a halt 


of hot water, in a china or earthen veſſel. When the 
liquor has been boiled and ſtood to cool, fo as not to 
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DvixG er /taining of wood, for inlaying, veneering, &c. Red, 


DyYiNG of marble and flones. Sec STAINING. 
DYKE-&ceve, a bailiff, or officer, that has the care and 


DYNA, in Commerce, a kind of Eaſt-Indian coin, worth 


ſcald the hand; a fourth part of it is poured on the grain 
fide of one of the fins laid flat on a table in a warm 
room, with this de uppermoſt, and well rubbed over 
the ſkin, The (ame procels is to be purſucs with the 
other three ſkins. The ſame operation muſt bc repeated 
twice more, ſeparately on each ſkin, with the remaining 
eight ounces oi the pulverifed berries and alum, mixed 
wich the ſame proportion of hot water. When the ſkins 
are dyed, they are to be hung up looſcly, with the grain 
ſide outwards, for about three quarters of an hour to 
drain, and then well waſhed fix tumes or more in run- 
ning water. They muſt then be prefled tor about an 
hour, till the water is well ſqueezed out, and hung ro 
dry in a warm room. And lattly, they muſt be dreſſed 
and grained, in the manner already preſcribed for thoſe 
dyed red, except that they muſt not be oiled. Doflie's 
Mem. of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 400, &c. 


is done by boiling the wood in water and alum ; then 
taking it out, adding brazil to the liquor; and giving 
the wood another boil in it. Black, by bruſhing it over 
with logwood boiled in vinegar, hot; then waſhing it 
over with a decoction of galls and copperas, till it be of 
the hue required. Any other colour may be given by 
ſqueezing out the moilture of horſe-dung through a ſieve, 
mixing it with diſlolved roch alum and gum arabic; 
and to the whole adding green, blue, or any other co- 
lour deſigned. After ſtanding two or three days, pcar- 
trec, or other wood, cut to the thickneſs of half a crown, 
i, put into the liquor boilthg hot, and ſuffered to remain 
till it be ſuſſicieutly coloured. Park. Treat. of Japan. 
cap. xxvii. p. 82. g 


Dy1XNG / bone, horn, or ivery. Black is perſormed by 


ſtceping braſs in aqua fortis till it be turned green : with 
this tlie bone, &. is to be waſhed once or twice: and 
then put in a decoction of logwood and water, warm. 
(Green, is begun by boiling the bone, &c. in alum-water ; 
then with verdigris, ſa! aramoniac, and white wine vine- 
gar; keeping it hot therein till ſufficiently green. Ked, 
is begun with boiling it in alum-water, and finiſhed by 
decoction in a liquor compounded of quicklime ſteeped 
in rain-water, trained, and to every pint an ounce of 
brazil wood added: the bone, &c, to be boiled herein 
till ſufficiently red. Other methods are given by Salmon. 
And from him by Houghton. Park. jib. cit. p. 83. 
Salm. Polygraph. lib. iii. cap. 35. p. 275. Hought. Collect. 
IN? 138. tom. i. p. 361. Sce BOoNEs, HoRN, LvORY, &c. 
'Fhe reſuſe of the Bow-dye given to hogs to feed on, is 
{aid to tinge their very bones red. 


oveilight of the dykes and drains in deepening fens, &c. 
We tind mention made of this officer anno 16 & 17 


about thirty ſhillings of Engliſh money. 


DYNAMICS, from @vyaus, power, is the ſcience of 


moving powers; more particularly of the motion of bo- 


dies which mutually act on one another, See MECHA=- 
NICs, MoTioN, COMMUNICAT1ON of eotion, OSCIL- 


LATION, PERCUSSION, &c, 


DYNASLY, a term in Hier), ſignifying a race or ſuc- 
ceſhon of kings of the ſame line, or family. The 
word is formed from the Greek, Juyasiia, of Suractuu, 


to be pewerſul, to be king, 


DYS 


We find frequent mention in ancient hiſtory of dyna/?tcs 
of Perſians, Aſſyrians, Medes, &c. The ancient Chro- 
nicon of Egypt mentioned by Syncellus, gives us an ac— 
count of three different dyngſties; that of the gods, that 
of the demi-gods or heroes, and that of men or kings. 
The two former are repreſented as continuing thirty- 
four thouſand two hundred and thirty-one years, in order 
to favour the high antiquity of the Egyptians : the laſt as 
commencing with the reign of Menes the firſt king of 
Egypt, and terminating with Nectanebus II. under whom 
the kingdom was conquered by Artaxerxes Ochus ; and 
this is laid to have laſted two thouſand three hundred 


and twenty-four years. Manetho has left us an hiſtori- 


cal chronoiogy of Egypt, divided into thirty ies, 
comprehending a ſpace of more than five thouſand three 
hundred years to the reign of Alexander: but it is cou 


tain, that theſe were collateral and not ſucceilive. 


DYOTA, in Chem. ſiry, from die, duble, and ve, ear, a 


pelican, or circulating veſſel with two ears, in hape re- 
ſembling a man ſtanding with his arms bent outwards, 
and with his hands on his ſides. 


DYPTYCHA, or rather DieTicuAa. See Dir reli. 
DY5/E, in Mtg, inferior goddeſſes among the Saxons, 


being the meſlengers of the great Woden, whoſe pro- 
vince it was to convey the fouls of ſuch as died in battle 
to his abode, called 22 , i, e. the ball of ſlaughter 
where they were to drink with him and their other gods 
cereviſia, or a kind of malt-liquor, in the ſculls of their 


enemies, Ihe Dyſæ conveyed thoſe who died a natural 
death to Hela, the goddeſs of hell, where they were 
tormented with hunger, thirſt, and every kind of 


Evil. 


DYSCRASY, from Cv; and xgaois, an ill temperament or 


habit of the blood and humours, as in a jaundice or the 
like. 


DYSENTERY, Atera, in Medicine, a bloody 


diarrhoea z or a flux of blood by {tool, attended with 
pains and griping. Dr. Akenſide calls this diſeaſe a 
rheumatiſm of the bowels. 

The word dyſentery is formed from the Greek, due, dif- 
culty, and evrepoy, inte/tine, and properly ſignifies that 
kind of flux of the belly, characterized by the frequency 
of ſtools, or ejections, mixed with blood, and accom- 
panied with gripes. The fever, u'cers, &c. which at- 
tend it, are not eſſential to the diſeaſe; though many, 
both of the ancients and moderns, think the latter 
are. | 

The dy/entery, Sydenham obſerves, begins with a chil- 
neſs and ſhivering; which is followed by a heat: then 
gripings of the belly enſue, with mucous, or fanious 
itools, which in progreſs of time are found interſperſed 
with ſtreaks of blood, and attended with vehement 
pain. 

Ihe ſtools are ſometimes void of blood; and yet, if they 
be frequent, and attended with gripes, and a mucous 
colluvies, the fame author fays, it is a proper dy/en- 
ter ys 

Along with the excrements, beſides a whitiſh mucoſiy, 
frequently there come icrapings of the guts, in form of 
little ſkins, If pure blood be evacuated, the patient's 
lite is in great danger. Vomiting and hiccupping ate 
allo bad bgns, becauſe they indicate an inflammation of 
the ſtomach. A fceble pulſe, coldueſs of the extiemi— 
ties, with difficulty of ſwallowing, and convullions, arc 
ſigns of approaching death, 

Ermuller makes three kinds of dy/enteries. 1. When a 
laudable blood is evacuated, from a mere plethora, or 
plenitude, without any diforder of the inteſlines; as in 
the bæmorrhoidal flux, 

2. When a thin, watery blood is evacuated, called the 
hepatic flu, though really ariling ſrom the hæmotrhoidal 
veilels, 

The third kind, which is that we more peculiarly call 
dyſentery, is when blood is calt out mixed with a puru- 
lent matter in the excrements. See FLUX. 

This is either benign, i. e. without a ſever, and not con- 
tagious; or malignant, which is attended with a peſtilen— 
tial fever, and frequently ravages whole cities and pro- 
vinces; happening moſt commonly in armies. In the 
laſt ſtage, a fort of caruncles are frequently cjeQed along 


with the purulent matter, which arc ditlicult to be ac 


counted for, unleſs from an excoriation aud uiceration ct 
the inteſtines, Sometimes the inteltines in this caſe arc 
even gangrened, 

The caule of the dyſentery, as afligned by ſome phy- 
ſicians, is a ſerous, or other morbid humour mixed with 
the maſs of blood ; the conſequence of which is a too 
great fermentation in the blood, aud a diſlolution of its 
parts, which are rendered too liquid. "The ſecond cauſe 
is a yellication and irritation of the nervous fibres of the 


iutcltincs, occaſioned by ſharp acid humaurs feparated 
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from the blood, which occaſion the ſpiral fibres that pro- 
duce the periſtaltic otion of the guts to move too faſt, 
and thus to expel the matters too haſtily out of the in- 
teſtines. The mediate cauſe, in the phyſicians language, 
is ſome foreign body adhering ſtrongly to the inteſtines z 
and, by its ſharp points, vellicating the nervous fibres of 
the inteſtines, and 'at length ulcerating them, The re- 
mote cauſes are any thing that corrupts the maſs of 
blood, as viſcid and crude, ſharp juices; ill foods, au- 
tumnal fruits, grapes, new wine drank in exceſs, poi- 
ſons, violent medicines, waters that have corroded leaden 
pipes; rainy weather in the ſpring, with a dry winter, 
and a hot ſummer and autumn. 
The dyſentery is owing to cauſes little different from thoſe 
which produce the bilious or putrid fever. Accordingly 
it is agreed on all hands, that it chiefly proceeds from 
two cauſes, different in appearance, but in effect the 
ſame; one from acrimony generated within the body; 
and the other from foul ſteams, which being received 
into it, act as a ferment, and ſuddenly produce the ſame 
diſorder that ariſes more ſlowly from an interrial cauſe. 
As to the acrimony, it appears to be of the putrid kind, 
the dyſentery being moſt frequent in hot, cloſe, and moiſt 
ſeaſons, when bodies are moſt ſubject to putrefaction; 
and beſides, it prevails chiefly among thoſe of a ſcorbutic 
habit, or the meaneſt and pooreſt people, who, from foul 
air, bad diet, and naſtineſs, are moſt liable to putrid 
diſcaſes. 
There is likewiſe an old obſervation, that ſuch ſeaſons as 
produce moſt flies, caterpillars, and other inſects (the 
increaſe whereof depends ſo much upon heat, moiſture, 
and conſequently upon corruption) have likewiſe been 
the molt produAive of dyſenteries. 
Laſtly, it is beyond diſpute, that the infection is com- 
municated by putrid efluvia from the bodies; but more 
eſpecially the fæces of thoſe who are ill of the diſtem- 
per. See Pringle, Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the 
Army, p. 224, ſeq. 
This diſeaſe is the ſame in camps as in other places; 
its greater fatality in the former ariſing from want of 
-neceflaries, than ſrom any extraordinary virulence in the 
dyſentery itſelf. 

he ſeat of the diſeaſe is in the inteſtines, either the 
large or the ſmall, or both. When the diſeaſe is in the 
ſmall ones, the gripes begin long before the ſtools, and 
are felt about the navel; and the blood and excrements 
are more blended, as being longer together. When the 
large inteſtines are ſeized, the pain is leſs vehement, and 
is felt lower, &c. 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh three ſtates of the dy/entery : the 
firſt, when recent; the ſecond, when it has continued 
ſome time, and has much impaired the ſtrength, weak- 
ened the tone of the inteſtines, and abraded their villous 
coat; and the third, when, either from the putrid fumes 
within, or the foul air of an hoſpital, a malignant fever 
is joined, and a mortification threatened, 


In the firſt ſtage bleeding is proper, though not in the 


ſubſequent ones: alſo vomiting with pecacuanha, in ſmall 
quantities, and repeated ſeveral times. Vitrum ceratum 
antimonii is alſo recommended as the molt efficacious 
emetic for relieving the ſtomach and bowels, provided it 


miüng, a purge of rhubarb, to which are added a few 
grains of ſalt of wormwood, may be given. In winter, 
indeed, and vernal fluxes, bleeding and rhubarb have 
been found ſuſſicient, without yomits. In regard to diet, 
the common practice is to confine the patient in the be- 
ginning to rice-gruel, panado, mutton-broth, and the 
like; and for drink, rice or barley-water, or the white 
decoCtion, are recommended. In the convaleſcent ſtate, 
they may be allowed meat, but no ſmall beer; and never 
any milk unleſs diluted with lime-water. Pringle, Ob- 
ſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 230, ſeq. 

lu the ſecond ſtage, the ſame diet, with ſmall doſes of 
the bark; to which has been added the extract of log- 
wood, or the tindlura Faponica, is recommended. The 
following eleCtary, prepared with the Faponic co x- 
FECTION, two ounces ; Lucatelli's balſam, one ounce z 
powdered rhubarb, half an ounce; and ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows, may be given in the quantity of a nutmeg, 
twice or thrice a day, as the ſymptoms may require. 

In a putrid dyſentery, the patient may be allowed to eat 
freely of moſt kinds of good ripe fruit, as apples, grapes, 
currants, ſtrawberries, &c. theſe being ads cal- 
culated to counteract putrefaction; and with the ſame 
intention fixed air, adminiſtered both by way of drink 
and clyſter, may be highly uſeful. Whey alſo may be 
taken doth ways; and chamomile tea is alſo an exceeding 
propet drink, both for ſtrengthening the ſtomach, and 


y its antiſeptic qualities preventing a mortification of 
the bowels. | 


Vor, II. Ne 105, 


DYs 


The dyſentery, after a ſeeming cure, is apt to tecur upon 
any cold, or error in diet z however, it is to be obſerved, 
that for the moſt part, relapſes are not attended with 
ſuch acrimony as at ſitſt. When relapſes are apprehend- 
ed, or the cure imperfect, the patient muſt ſtill uſe a 
ſoft mucilaginous diet, and continue to take ſome mild 
aſtringent ; which laſt intention may be anſwered b 
lime-water, given to a pint a day, and ſoftened with half 
that quantity of boiled milk. * ſmall doſes of 
the bark have been no leſs effectual. Id. ibid. 
Gripes always attend the dyſentery, and are relieved by 
opiates, by fomenting the belly, and drinking chamo- 
mile-tea; for carminatives, in this caſe, inſtead of miti- 
gating, increaſe the pains. The tea produces this effect 
not only by its antiſpaſmodic but antiſeptic virtue. The 
fomentations, which are made of herbs, adding ſome 
ſpirits, muſt be frequently repeated ; and when theſe are 
found ineffectual, the pains may be relieved with a bliſter, 
or only a warm plaſter, with a fourth or fifth part of the 
emplaſtrum epiſpaſticum added to it. 
As to the third ſtage of this diſtemper, it coincides with 
the malignant or hoſp ital- fever. See HosetTAL-fever. 
Purgatives have rarely any good effect in dyſenteries; as 
incteaſing the fermentation of the blood, and irritating 
the fibres of the inteſtines more and more. Nor are 
emetics in general much better, as tending to draw the 
22 humours into the ſtomach; or at leaſt into the 
igher inteſtines, and thus cauſe more frequent ſtools. 
Ipecacuanha, however, is excellent on this occaſion : 
not ſo much as a vomitory, Dr. Friend obſerves, as a ſu- 
dorific ; having this faculty beyond all other emetics, 
that it corrects the dyſintery ferment in proportion as it 
| evacuares it. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have 
an expreſs diſcourſe on the ſubject; where it is aſſerted 
to be infallible in all dy/enteries and looſeneſſes, how dan- 
gerovs and inveterate ſoever; except in pulmonic and 


hydropic patients, whoſe fluxes are indications of ap- 
proaching death. 


evacuation is good, and preſcribes hot cardiacs, as ſpirit 
of wine a little burnt, &c. Balſamic and ſtyptic medi- 
cines are alſo to be uſed, according to the diverſe cauſes 
and ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. 
Borri, in a letter to Bartholine, affirms there is no better 
medicament in dyſenteries than roſe-water wherein gold 
has been extinguiſhed. 
Dolzus relates, that he cured above an hundred perſons 
with oil of ſweet almonds, mixed with orange-juice. 
In this diſorder, ſome, aſter bleeding and vomiting, 
give their patients ſmall doſes of calomel once a day, till 
their breath begins to be tainted ; the purging being mo- 
derated by opiates, glutinous food, drink, and anodyne 
glyiters, which is the more neceſſary, as the guts in this 
caſe are eaſily irritated. Medic. Ef. Edinb. abridg. vol. i. 
72. 
he vitrum antimonii ceratum has been found a moſt 
efficacious remedy in this diſtemper. See ViTRUM 
Antimonii ceratum. | 
Repeated doſes of ipecacuanha, and of rhubarb with 
calomel, with opiates in the evening, have alſo been 
found ſucceſsſul. Medic. Ef. Edinb. abridg. vol. i. p. 65. 


be given in the beginning of the diſtemper. After vo-] where it is obſerved, that aſtringent medicines, without 


gentle revulſions and evacuations, generally retard the 
cure. 
Ipecacuanha, and the ſimarouba, have often had great 
effects in this diſtemper. dee Juſſieu in Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. ann. 1729. This gentleman ſays, that the fi- 
marouba may be compared to, and ſubſtituted for the 
macer of the ancients, which is by ſome ſuppoſed to have 
been a ſpecitic in this diſtemper. See SIMAROUBA, 
DYCESTHESIA, from dus, difficult, and awbnoig, /cnſa- 


tion, in Medicine, is uſed for a difficulty of, or fault in 
ſenſation. 


DYSEPULOTICA, from 8s, emi, and wn, cicatrix, of 
avg, ſound, in Medicine, great ulcers beyond cure. Sce 
ULCER. 

DYSOREXIA, from ds and opet:;, appetite, in Medicine, 
a want of appetite, proceeding from an ill difpoſition, 
or diminiſhed action of the ſtomach. See APPETITE. 

DYSPEPSY, Aveneyia, from des and vewien, coguere, ta 
concoct, in Medicine, a difficulty or weakneſs of digeſtion, 
See DIiGEsT1ON, 
The dy/pep/y may ariſe from the too great weakneſs of the 
ferment of the ſtomach, or its being too ſparing in 

quantity; from a relaxation of the fibres of the ſtomach ; 
* want of a proper heat in the ſtomach, &c. Bitters 
and ſubaſtringents are its proper remedy. 

DYSPHONIA, from ds and porn, voice, in Medicine, a 
difficulty of ſpeech from an ill diſpoſition of the organs. 

DYSPNOEA, Avonwaa, from dus and uc, { breathe, in 
Medicine, a dithculry of breathing, 

| 2 C The 


Sydenham commends phlebotomy z but Willis ſays, no 


— 


-D/Y S 
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The dyſpnea admits of three degrees : a ſhort, breath, an 


althma, and an orthopneea.' *T he ſhort- breath is the firſt 


and fllighteſt degree.” The aſthma is more violent, and is 
accompanied with'a wheezing. _ | 
The orthopntea is the higheſt of all; the patient affected 
therewith not being able to lie down, but obliged to keep 
etect, without which he could not reſpire. 

The moſt oſual cauſes of dyſpnæas are phlegm lodged in 
the bronchia, or the too ſtrong conſtriftion of the bron- 
chia themſelves,” which prevents the eaſy ingreſs of the 
air into the lungs. Sce ASTHMA and ORTHOPNOEA, 


"DYSTHANATOS, from dose and davalog, dying, a word 


uſed by the ancient writers, ſometimes to ſignify any 
diſeaſe which occaſions a painful and flow death, and 
ſometimes for the perſon dying in ſuch a lingering man- 
ner. | | 


DySURIA, Avgouzin, from dug and ut, to make urine, 


in Medicine, a dithculty of making urine, accompanied 
with pain, and a fenſe of heat. 


It is alſo called ardor urine, becauſe the urine ſeems to 
burn the urethra as it iſſues forth. 
The dyſuria differs chiefly from the ſtrangury in this, 
that in the ſtrangury the urine only ouſes out, as it were 
drop by drop; whereas in the dy/uria, when it is made, 
it ſtreams out without any interruption, and frequently 
in the proper quantity : thus it alſo differs from the 
1/churia, which is a total ſuppreſſion of urine, 
The ordinary cauſes of the dyſuria are, the acrimony, or 
ſharpneſs of the urine, and the excoriation, or exulcera- 
tion of the neck of the bladder, or of the urinary 
paſſage. 
'The uſual remedies in this caſe are cooling laxatives and 
mucilaginous medicines, as gum arabic, diffolved in bar- 
ley-water z decoCtions of marſhmallow-root, with er 
without nitre 3 camphor, and ſmall doſes of laudanum. 
See ISCHURIA and STRANGURY. 

DYTISCUS, in Zoelogy, See [Fater-BEET1.E. 


E AG 
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E. 


| The fifth letter of the alphabet, and the ſecond 
vowel, 
| | E is a letter that admits of ſome variety in the 
9 pronunciation, in moſt languages; whence 
rammarians uſually diſtinguiſh ſeveral E-, or kinds of E. 
fa Engliſh, E has two ſounds; long, as ſeene, and ſhort, 
as men. E final has the peculiar quality of lengthening 
the preceding vowel, as can, cane; yet there are ſome 
inſtances in which it has nor this effect; as gone, &c. 


It ſerves alſo to modiſy the foregoing conſonants ; as | 


ſince, &c. It is alſo ſounded at the end of proper names, 
as Penelope, and in monoſyllables that have no other 
vowel, as the; but in every other caſe it is mute. It was 
formerly uſed much more generally at the end of words 
than at preſent, and had probably a ſoft ſound like the 
French E feminine; and afterwards was made vocal or 
filent in poetry, as the verſe required, till at laſt it be- 
came univerſally filent. Camden calls it the filent E. 
Johnſon. 

The Greeks have their ſhort and long E, viz « and 
u, eplilon and eta. The Greek y, or H, eta, or ita, 
was no original letter; but was added to the alphabet in 
after times, Of this we have proofs ſtill extant in the 
ancient monuments; particularly the Farneſe columns, 
brought to Rome from the Via Appia, where the epſilon, 
E, is uſed in lieu of the H: e. gr. DEMETPOS KOPES, 
for DUMHTPOE KOPHE. This letter is ſaid to have 
been added by Simonides. | 

The pronunciation of the » ſeems to have been varied; 
it having been ſometimes the fame with the Latin E, 
ſometimes with /. Terentianus aſſures us of the former; 
and the Grecks themſelves for many ages have only ufed 
the latter. 

The Latins have an opener E, called vaſtius; ſuch was 
the ſecond E, in the word here, maſter ; and another 
cloſer, as that in the adverb here, yeſterday. This latter 
E they frequently uſed promiſcuouſly with J. Thus for 
here, they wrote Heri; and, in diverſe places, we meet 
with /ibe, guaſe, &c. ſor ſibi, quaſi, &c. 

The Roman E was likewiſe ſometimes written, by cor- 
ruption, 2; for which reaſon, F. Hardouin takes that 
medal of Gallienus, GALLIENZ AUGUST, not to be 
any ſatirical medal, as others have imagined; nor to be 
a dative feminine, but a vocative maſculine, Galliene Au- 
guſie, wiote with the æ. 

It has been much diſputed how the Latins render the n 
in their language. The common opinion, is, that they 
render it by an E; as in Ayuntpios, Bura, Hasta, On- 
T*vs, ' Ono aupsgy, K. which they rendered Demetrius, 


nounced at all; as in bonne, dinne, &e. The third, an 
imperfect mute, pronounced ſo much like the diphthong 
ea, &c. as in je, de, te. The fourch e ſerme, or e ma/+ 
culine, marked at the ends of the words with an accent 1. 
The fifth is e ouvert, or long e, having the ſame ſound 
with ar, as in mere, ſeſte, &c. In the middle of words 
it is ſometimes marked with a circumflex, and in the 
end, with an accent, &. The ſixth, is an intermediate e, 
between the ouvert and ferme; as in cabaret, lettre, &c. 
Some add a ſeventh kind of e, not reducible to any of 
the former, as that in grammarien, hi/torien, & e. And 
others admit of only thiee kinds, viz. the mute, open, 
and ſhut; but they make variations therein, which a- 
mouats to the ſame thing. 

As to the figure of the letter E, we borrow it from the 
Latins, who had it from the Greeks, and they from the 
Phcenicians, by Cadmus, who firſt brought it them. 
Now the Phœnicians had the fame characters with the 
Hebrews. Accordingly. the form of the ancient He- 
brew He was the ſame with that of our E, as may be 
ſeen in the Hebrew medals, and the Jeſuit Souciet's 
Diſſertation thereon, p. 143. All the difference between 
them conſiſts in this, that the Hebrews, reading from 
right to left, turn their letters that way z whereas the 
moderns, reading from left to right, write their letters 
accordingly. 

The little was formed of the great one, by writing it 
faſt, and making the croſs ſtrokes at top and bottom 


without taking pen off paper, and then adding the ſtroke 
in the middle. 


E, on the keys of an organ, or harpſichord, denotes the 


tones, E, mi, la. 

On the compaſs, in ſea- charts, &c. it marks the eaſt 
point, or wind. E. eaſt; E. S. E. eaſt-ſouth-eaſt; N. E. 
north-eaſt, &c. 

In the calendar, E makes the fifth of the Dominical 
letters. 

Among authors, e. gr. ſtands for exempli gratia, for in- 
ſtance. In ſeveral dictionaries we find it noted, that the 
letter E, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſig- 
nifying 250, according to the verſe, 


E guogue ducentos & quinguaginta tenebit, 


But it has already been obſerved, that this uſe of nume- 
ral letters was unknown among the eatlieſt people. Ifi- 
dore Hiſpalenſis, an author of the ſeventh century, ſays 
as much in expreſs terms, in the firſt book of his Ori- 
gines, cap. 3. In effect, it was firſt introduced in the 
times of barbariſm and ignorance« 


Baa, Hemera, Theſeus, Theſaurus, &c. Though there 

are perſons exceedingly well verſed in antiquity, who 

hold that they pronounced it like an i. ** de Dieu, 
0 


EADISH. See Eppisn. 
EAGER Vine. See WINE. | 
EAGLE, Aguila, Aztey, in Ornithology, the largeſt, ſtrongeſt, 


one of the moſt learned grammarians his age, ob- 
ſerves as much in his animadverſions on Geneſis vi. 24. 
Adding, that it is for this reaſon, that the Hebrews, 
e. gr, the paraphraſt Jonathan, expreſſes it by a Hhiret ; 
wnrup, dd. J. Rod. Wetſtein proves the ſame in 
is learned oration on the true pronunciation of the 
Greek tongue, from an infinity of inſtances. To this 
purpoſe he cites a manuſcript Pſalter of the eighth cen- 
tury, where all the y's are expreſſed by 1's. In effect, 
Wietſtein ſhews, not only that the Latins pronounced 
and wrote it as an i, which might happen from its being 
fo calily confounded in writing with an 7 ; but alſo that 
they rendered it by an æ, and azz that it was often uſed 
for Tand ET; and that in the time of Plato this letter 
has a kind of intermediate ſound between the + and «. 
dce that author and Voſſius de Idolol. lib. ii. cap. 16. 
The French have, at leaſt, fix kinds of E; the firit pro- 
nounced like az as in emperter, orient, &c, The ſecond, 
a final mute, in the laſt ſyllable of diverſe words not pro 


and ſwifteſt, of all the birds that live by prey. 

In the Linnznan ſyſtem it is a ſpecies of the FaLCcov. 
See Tab. of Birds, NY 1. 

It has a long beak, hooked almoſt from the root; yellow 
legs, which are feathered to the toes; and the toes are 
covered with large ſcales; thick, crooked talons and a 
ſhort tail of a deep brown with waves of aſh-colour, 
and uſually white at the roots of the feathers. Its plu- 
mage is cheſnut-coloured, brown, ruddy, and white. 
Its beak black at the tip, and in the middle blue, though 
in ſome yellow, The eagle is diſtinguiſhed from the hawk 
by his bigneſs; and from the vultur, by the crookedne!s 
of his beak. 

This is the go/den eagle of ſome authors, the falco chr) ſe 
tos of Linnzus, and the royal e ge of others. 

Its aery, or neſt, is uſually on the higheſt rocks, ſome- 
times on the tops of old trees. It feeds its young till 
ſuch time as they are able to flv, and then drives them 
out of the nett. 


Its 


E A G 


Its food is birds, hates, lambs, kids, and fawnsz nay, 
fir Robert Sibbald aſſures us, children too, when it can 
catch them; of which he gives an inſtance in the Or- 
cades iſlands, Prod. Nat. Hiſt. Scot. lib. iii. p. 2. and 
I 4. 

Ray mentions an #ogle's neſt, found near the river Der- 
went, in 1668, It conſiſted of large ſtrong ſticks, one 
end whereof was laid on the crag of a rock, and the other 
on two beech-trees ; it was two yards ſquare; in it was 
found one eaglet, with the carcaſe of a lamb, one hare, 
and three grygalli. Synopſ. Method, Av. p. 6. 

'The eagle frequently waiches the fiſhing-hawk, and as 
ſoon as it perceives it to have flruck a fiſh, takes wing, 
and purſues the bird till it lets fall its prey, and ofren 
catches it before it reaches the earth or water, Phil. 
Tranſ. N 201. 

Eagles are remarkable for their longevity, aud for their 
faculty of ſuſtaining a long abſence from food. Keyſlet 
relates, that an eagre died at Vienna after a confinement 
of a hundred and four years, which juſtifies the alluſion 
of the Pſalmiſt. Pſalm ciii. 5. 

Its fight is quick, ſtrong, and piercing, to a proverb. 
Job xxxix. 29. The reaſon why the eagle, the fibres of 
whoſe optic nerves are not ſtronger than thoſe of other 
animals, is able to face the ſun, and endure its brighteſt 
rays, the Jeſuit Angelus, in his optics, aſſures us, 1s 
that it has two ſets of eye-lids, the one thick and cloſe, 
and the other thinner and finer, which laſt it draws over 
the eye, when it looks at any luminous body, and thus 
breaks the force of its rays. 

The falconers have trained up eagles to the game; but 
they only ſucceed in mountainous countries. On plains 
they cannot keep any time on the wing ; and when they 
{tovp, or light, are weak, ſo that the taker beats them. 

Ariſtotle, and Pliny, reckon up fix kinds ot eagles, to 
which they give names correſponding to the difference of 
their plumage : as the cagle- royal, called by Ariſtotle un- 
id, and afrgias, from the ruddy, golden colour of its 
feathers, which are likewiſe ſpotted as it were with ſtars. 
The black eagle, valeria, the ſmalleſt and moſt vigorous of 
all. 'The 3 eagle, or pygargus. The middle: ſixed 
eagle, with a large tail, living in moraſſes, morphnus. 


The ſea-eagle, haliætus. And the bearded-eagie, a kind of 


o/fifragas. 

EAGLE, black, a ſpecies, called alſo aguila valeria by ſome 
authors. It is a ſmall eagle, of twice the bigneſs of a 
crow. Its jaws and eye-brows are deſtitute of feathers, 
and look reddiſh; its head, neck, and breaſt, are black, 
and in the middle of its back it has a large triangular 


ſpot, of a pale browniſh red, with ſomething of white- 


neſs intermixed. His rump is a reddiſh brown, and his 
wings variegated with black, white, and grey. His beak 
is not large, black at the end; the ſkin, covering the 
noſtrils, red; and the iris of his eyes hazel-coloured. 
His legs are feathered a little below the knee, and beiow 
that are red; and the claws very ſharp. Willughby's 
Ornithology, p. 30. 

EAGLE, creſted, in Ornithology, a name under which Nie- 
remberg has deſcribed an American ſpecies of bird, of 
the eagle kind, called by the Indians yzuahili. It is, by 
much, the largeſt of all the eagles, yet it is eaſtly tamed, 
and fitted for the diverſions of hawking. This is placed 
by Mr. Ray among the birds, the delcription of which 
he is very ſuſpicious of. Ray's Ornithol. p. 299. 

EAGLE, ſea, iu Ornithology, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the HALI&TUs, or ofprey. 

EAGLE, ſea, in {chthys/ogy, the name of a ſpecies of carti- 
taginous flat-hſh, of the paſtinacha marina kind. It is 
generally found ſmall, but ſometimes grows to a very 
large 6ze, Its head is large for a fiſh of this genus, and 
ſomewhat reſembles a toad's in ſhape ; its eyes are large 
and prominent ; its mouth is placed in the under part of 
the head, and is large, and ſurniſhed with ſtrong teeth. 
lig ſides are broad and thin, and repreſent the expanded 
wings of an eagle, whence it had its name. See Tab. 
of Fiſhes, Ne 1. 

EAGLE, While-tailed, Falco fuluus of Linnzus, is a ſpecies 
common in the northern parts of Europe and America. 
This is called in Scotland the black eagle, from the dark 


colour of the plumage. It is about the ſame ſize with 


the golden eagle; the bill is of a blackiſh horn colour, 
the cere yellow, and the whole body is of a deep 
brown, lightly tinged with ruſt colour; but its diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic is a band of white on the upper 
part of the tail. The legs are feathered to the feet, the 
toes are yellow, and the claws black. The white-tailed 
eagle of Canada is a variety of this, differing only in ſome 
white ſpots on the breaſt. See PrcGarGus. 
Lack, in Heraldry, is the ſymbol of royalty, as being, 
according to Philoſtratus, the king of birds ; and for that 
realon dedicated, by the ancients, to Jupiter, 
The eag'c is the arms of the emperor, the king of Poland, 
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&c. It is accounted one of the moſt noble bearings in 
heraldry, and, according to the learned in that art, ought 
never to be given, but in conſideration of ſingular bra- 
very, generoſity, &c. On which occaſions, either a 
whole eagle, or an eagle naiſſant, or only the head, or 
other parrs, agreeable to the exploit, may be granted. 
The eagle is ſometimes repreſented with one head, and 
ſometimes with two, though never more than one body, 
two legs, and two wings opened, or ſtretched out, in 
which poſture it is ſaid to be ſpread or diſplay:d : ſuch is 
that of tte empire, which is blazoned a ſpread eag/e, ſa- 
ble, diademed, langued, beaked, and membired, gules. 

The reaſon why eagles are generally given in heraldry diſ- 
played, is partly, 1 in that poſt ure they fill up the 
eſcutcheon better, and partly, becauſe it is imagined a 
poſture natural to the eag/e, when it plumes its feathers, 
or faces the ſun. However there are eagles borne in 
other poſturesz and ſome monſtrous ones, with human 
or wolves heads, &c. The late authors only ſay 4i/- 
played to expreſs the two heads; and ſay an cagle, with- 


out any addition, when it has but one. The kingdom 


of Poland bears gules, an eagle argent, crown:d and mem- 
bred, or. | 

The eagle has been borne, by way of enſign, or ſtandard, 
by ſeveral nations. The firſt who ſeem to have aſſumed 
the eagle, were the Perſians, according to the teſtimony 
of Xenophon. Afterwards, it was taken by the Ro- 
mans; who, after a great variety of ſtandards, at length 
fixed on the cage, in the ſecond year of the conſulate of 
C. Marius: till that time, they uſed indifterently wolves, 
leopards, and eagles, according to the humour of the 
commander. 

Several among the learned maintain, that the Romans 
borrowed this cuſtom from Jupiter, who had appropri- 
ared the eagle as his own badge, in commemoration of 
its ſupplying him with nectar, while he lay concealed in 
Crete, for fear of being devoured by his father Saturn. 
Others hold that they borrowed it from the Tuſcans, and 
others from the Epirots. 

The Roman eagles, it muſt be obſerved, were not painted 
on a cloth, or flag ; but were figures in relievo, of filver 
or gold, borne on the tops of pikes; the wings being 
diſplayed, and frequently a thunderbolt in their talons. 
Under the eagle, on the pike, were piled bucklers, and 
ſometimes crowns. Thus much we learn from the me- 
dals. See Feſchius in his Diſſert. de Inſignibus. And 
Lipſus, De Militia Romana, lib. iv. dial. 5. 
Conſtantine is ſaid to have firſt introduced the eagle with 
two heads, to intimate, that though the empire ſeemed 
divided, it was yet only one body. Others ſay, that it 
was Charlemagne, who, reſuming the eagle as the Ro- 
man enſign, added to it a ſecond head; but that opinion 
is deſtroyed, by an eagle with two heads, noted by Lip- 
ſius, on the Antonine column; as alſo by the eagles only 
having one head on the ſeal of the golden bull, of the 
emperor Charles IV. The conjeCture, therefore, of F. 
Meneſtrier appears more probable, who maintains, that 
as the emperors of the Eaſt, when there were two on 
the throne at the ſame time, ſtruck their coins with the 
impreſſion of a croſs, with a double traverſe, which each 
of them held in one hand, as being the ſymbol of the 
Chrittians ; the like they did with the eag/c in their en- 
ſigus ; and inſtead of doubling their eagles, they joined 
them together, and repreſented them with two heads. 
In which they were followed by the emperors of the 
Weſt. 

F. Papebroche wiſhes, that this conjecture of Meneſtrier 
were confirmed by ancient coins ; without which, he ra- 
ther inclines to think the uſe of the eag/e with two heads, 
to be merely arbitrary; though he grants it probable, 
that it was firſt introduced on occaſion of two emperors 
in the ſame throne. | 

The eagle on medals, according to M. Spanheim, is a 
ſymbol of divinity, and providence z and, according to 
all other antiquaries, of empire. The princes on whoſe 
medals it is moſt uſually found, are the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucides of Syria. An eogle with the word cox— 
SECRAT10, expreſſes the apotheoſis of an emperor. 


EAGLES, a name ſound very N in the ancient hif- 


tories of Ireland, and uſed to expreſs a fort of baſe mo- 
ney that was current in that kingdom in the firſt years of 
the reign of Edward the firlt, that is, about the year 
1272. There were, beſides the eag/es, lionines, rofades, 
and many other coins of the fame ſort, named according 
to the figures they were impreſſed with. Simon's Hitt. 

Coins. | 
Ihe current coin of the kingdom was at that time a com- 
oſition of copper and filver, in a determined propoition, 
— theſe were ſo much worſe than the ſtandard propor- 
tion of that time, that they were not intrinſically worth 
quite half ſo much as the others, They were imported 
out of France, and other foreign countries. Whew this 
| | Prince 
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prince had been a few years eſtabliſhed on the none, he 
ſet up mints in Ireland for the coining ſufficient quanti- 
tics of good money, and then decried the uſe of theſe 
eagles, and other the like kinds of biſe coins, and made 


it death, with confiſcation of effects, to import any 
more of them into the kingdom. 


Eacte, Aquila, in Aſtronomy, is a conſtellation of the 


northern hemiſphere, having its right wing contiguous to 
the equinoCtial. ' | a 

For the ſtars in this conſtellation, their number, longi- 
tude, latitude, &c. fee AqQuiltA. 

There are alſo three ſeveral ſtars, particularly denomi- 
nated among the Arab aſtronomers. Naſr, i. e. eagle. 
The firſt, Naſr Sohail, the Eagle of Canopus, called alſo 
Sitareh Jemen, the ſtar of Arabia Felix, over which it is 
ſuppoſed to preſide ; the ſecond Naſr Althair, the Flying 
Eagle; and the third Naſr Alvake, the Reſting Eagle. 


EaGLE, I bite. is a Poliſh order of knighthood, inſtituted 


in 1325, by Uladiſlaus V. on marrying his ſon Caſimir 
with a daughter of the great duke of Lithuania. 

The cavaliers of this order were diſtinguiſhed by a gold 
chain, which they wore on the ſtomach, whereon hung 
a ſilver eagle, crowned. 


EaGLE, Black, was a like order, inſtituted in 1701, by the 


elector of Brandenburgh, on his being crowned king of 
Pruſſia. 5 
The knights of this order wear an orange - colouted rib- 
bon, to which is ſuſpended a black cage. 


EFacLe, in Architefture, is a figure of that bird anciently 


uſed as an attribute, or cognizance of Jupiter, in the 
cipital and friezes of the columns of temples conſe- 
crated to that god. 


FaGLE-flower. Sec BALSAMINE. 
Eac1.e-/tone, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſtone, by the Greeks, 


called ætites, aud by the Italians, pretra Gaguila, as be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be ſometimes found on the eagle's neſt. 
It is of famous traditionary virtue, either for for- 
warding, or preventing, the delivery of women in la- 
bour, according as it is applied above, or below, the 
womb. 

Matthiolus tells us, that birds of prey could never hatch 
their young without it, and that they go in ſearch for it 
as far as the Eaſt Indies. Bauſch has an expreſs Latin 
treatiſe on the ſubject. See ETITEs. 


EAGLET, or EaGLoN, a diminutive of eagle, properly 


ſignifying a young cagle. 

The 2 is faid jd 8 his caglets in the brightneſs of 
the ſun; and if they ſhut their eye-lids, he dilowns them. 
In Heraldry, when there are ſeveral eag/cs on the fame 
eſcutcheon, they are called caglets. ' 


EALDERMAN, or EaLDoRMAN, among the Saxons, was 


of like import with earl among the Danes. Camden's 
Britan. p. 107. 

The word was alſo uſed for an elder, ſenator, or ſtateſ- 
man. Hence, at this day, we call thoſe aldermen, who 
are aſſociates to the chief officer in the common-council 
of a city or corporate town, 


EAR, Auris, the organ of hearing; or that part whereby 


animals receive the impreſſion of ſounds. 

The ear 18 generally divided into internal and external. 
"The external, or outer car, in molt animals, conſiſts of 
two principal parts, viz. that which appears prominent 
from the head, called the auricle; and an inner part, 
which enters the ſkull by a narrow paſlage, called the 
meitus auditorius ; and leads to the auris or ear, properly 
ſo called. 

The auricle, or outer part of the external car, is ſemicir- 
cular, and contains divers ſinuoſities. Its upper part, 
which is the broadeſt, is called pinna, and ſometimes 
ala; and the lower, which is narrower, ſofter, and pen- 
dant, the /obe, or fibra, being that to which ladies hang 
their ear-rinzs, &c. The outer area, or extent of the 
auricle, is called the helix; and the inner, oblong promi- 
nence, ſurrounded by it, the anthelix; the little protu- 
berance of the fide next the face, is called the tragus, or 
tircus; and the ridge juſt above, and oppoſite to it, the 
aniitragus ; and the cavity leading to the beginning of 
the meatus, the concha. See each part deſcribed under its 
proper article. 

The auricle ſtands out from the head, and is furrowed 
with divers winding canals, which receive and collect 
the wandering circumambient impreſſions, aad undula- 
tions of ſound, and modify and forward them to the in- 
ner ear. It is formed of a thin cartilage, covered with 
a ſkin. It has two muſcles, which in men are very 
ſmall, whence ſome anatomilts deny there are any at all, 


though others increaſe their number to three, one attol- 


lent, and two retrahent ; and others to four. But in 
rutes, which move and prick the ears, as horſes, aſſes, 

&c. they are very large and conſiderable, Thoſe who 

have lolt their auricles, M. Dionis obſerves, have but a 


confuſed way of hearing z and are obliged either to form a | 
Vol. II. No 100. 
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exVity round the ear with their hands, or to make ufs of 


» 2a horn, applying the end of it to the meatus auditorius, 


e inner part of the external tar is poſſeſſed by the meas 
tus auditorius, orauditory paſſage, which commences from 
the bottom of the concha, called the alvearium, and is 
continued in a winding direction, turning ſometimes this 
way, and ſometimes that, to the membrana tynipani. The 
meatus is dug out of the 65 temtporis, and lined with à ſkin, 
or membrane, which is furniſhed with divers little glands, 
that ſeparate a thick, yellow, glutinous humour, called 
cerumen, of ear-wax, ſerving to defend the car from the 
ingreſs of vermin and other extraneous bodies, and cel- 
lular membrane. This meatus is all the external ear, in 
diverſe animals, as reptiles, birds, moles, divers fiſhes, 
&c. The farther end thereof is cloſed by a thin, dry, 
round, tranſparent membrane, called the membrana tym- 
pant, and improperly, tympanum, or drum, which ſepa- 
rates. the external zar from the internal. The arterics of 
the external ear come anteriorly from the arteria tempora- 
lis, and poſteriorly from the occipitalis, which is a branch 
of the external carotid. The veins are rami of the ju- 
gularis externa. 

Behind the membrana tympani is a Cavity, called by dif- 
ferent authors, the mpanum, cavitas tympani, concha in- 
terna, and meatus auditorius internus. In this cavity are 
five conſiderable parts; viz. four little bones; two apet- 
tures, called foramina, or feneſtræ, as many meatuſes, or 
3 ; four muſcles, and a branch of a nerve. 

he firſt of the bones, or oſſelets, is the malleolus mals 
leus, or hammer; the ſecond, is called the incus, or an- 
vil; the third, the apes, or /?irrop; and the fourth, the 
orbiculare. Theſe bones are nearly of the ſame bigneſs at 
the birth of the child, as when arrived at maturity; ſo 
that all that age does is to harden them. 
To give motion to theſe bones, is the office of the four 
mulcles of this cavity; three of them belonging to the 
malleus; viz. the externus, obliquus, and internus; and 
the fourth to the apes, called the muſculus /tapedis. 
The two meatuſes are ſituated at the ſides of the cavity; © 
the one opening into the palate, called aquedutus, or 
Euſtachian tube; the other, ſhorter and bigger, opening 
into the ſinus, in the mammillary proceſs, 
The two apertures, or feneſtræ, of the tympanum, are in 
the ſurface of the os petroſum, which is oppolite to the 
membrane of the tympanum. The firſt, called feneſtra 
ovalis, becauſe of its figure, is ſituated a little higher than 
the other, and receives the baſis of the apes. The other 
is called rotunda, notwithſtanding its figure is oval, like 
the former, and is cloſed by a thin, dry, tranſparent 
membrane, reſembling that of the tympanum. 
The laſt thing conſidered in the cavity of the tympanum 
is a fine chord, which runs over the inner ſurface of the 
membrane, called chorda tympani. Anatomilts have long 
diſputed whether it was an artery, a vein, or nerve, or 
the tendon of one of the muſcles of the malle us; but it 
is now diſcovered to be, a branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves, which meets the portio dura of the auditory 
nerve. | 
The two fene/tre above mentioned open into a cavity dug 
out of the os petroſum, called the labyrinth, as being per- 
plexed with divers windings and meanders : in this ca- 
vity is ſuppoſed to be contained the innate AIR. It is di- 
vided into three parts, which are lined by a fine petioſ- 
teum, in which, and alſo through the whole extent of 
the perioſteum of the inner ear may be diſcovered a great 
number of blood-vellels ; the firſt is called the ve/7ible, 
becauſe it leads into the other two; in it are obſerved 
nine apertures, or foramina. 'The ſecond, placed on one 
ſide of the veſtibulum, towards the back of the head, 
comprehends three round canals, diſpoſed in a ſemicit- 
cular form, and thence called canales ſemicirculares. The 
third is the cochlea, which conſiſts of two paits, viz. a 
ſpiral ſemi-oval canal; and a lamina, formed into a ſpi- 
ral flight. The canal makes two turns and an half round 
a newel, or axis, ſtill growing leſs as it aſcends; the ſpi- 
ral lamina divides this cavity into two, being faſtened by 
its baſe to this newel ; and, by its other extremity, to the 
ſurſace of the canal oppoſite to the newel, by means of 
a very fine membrane. The cavity of the cochlea, thus 
divided, forms, as it were, two winding ſtait-caſes, both 
ſormed on the ſame newel, one over the other, but with- 
out any communication between chem. In the aqueduct 
is the auditory nerve; which conlilts of two branches, 
or parts; the one ſoft, called portio mollis; and the other 
harder, pertio dura; the ſoft part is ſpent on the organ 
of hearing, being divided into five branches, which 
form a delicate web, that lines the veſtibulum, cochlea, 
&c. The hard part paſſing through the whole buny duc 
called aquedudus Fallopii, out ot the cramum, is diſtti- 
buted among the parts of the external ear, &c. 
The other veſſels of the internal car are arteries and veins 
from the carotids and jugulars. Particular deſcriptions 
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vf each part of the eat, ſee under FENESTRA, For k- 

MEN, MALLEUs,STAPES, ORBICULARE, LABYRINTH, 
| VesTiBLE, Cocut. ea, AupiroRyY Nerve, &c. Theim- 
mediate organ of hearing bas been generally ſuppoſed to 
be the membrane of the tympanum ; but later anatomiſts 
ſhew this to be a miſtake, from divers inſtances, wherein 
that membrane has been e Ne and broken, 
without the leaſt diminution of the ſenſe of hearing» 
The parts that bid the faireſt for this rerogative, are 
thoſe which compoſe the labyrinth; viz. the cochlea, 
lamina ſpiralis, veſtible, and ſemicircular canals ; the 
portio mollis of the auditory nerve, ramified and dif- 

aſed through theſe parts, receives the impreſſions of 
ſounds, arid propagates them to the brain. ; 
The commiffaries of the Royal Society of Phyſicians at 
Paris, appointed to examine the work of M. Geoffroy, 
entitled Diſſertations ſur I'Organe de YOue de 'Homme, 
des Reptiles, des Poiſohs, publiſhed in 1778, infer, from 
the facts and obſervations which he has recited, that 
the impreſſion made on the branch or part of the audi- 
tory nerve, called the portio mollis, is ſufficient to pro- 
duce the perception or ſenſation of ſound ; that the ſe- 
micircular canals render this perception more lively and 
intenſe ; that the cochlea adds little to the intenſity of 
the impreſhon, but the ſmall bones, or vſlicles, conſi- 
derably ; and that the human ſpecies, quadrupeds, and 
cetaceous fiſhes, form the firſt claſs of animals, whoſe 
organ of hearing is the moſt ſubtile, and of the moſt per- 
fect conſtruction; that birds ate to be placed in the ſe- 
cond; reptiles, who have the external marks of a tympa- 
num, in the third; cartilaginous fiſhes in the fourth; 
ſpinous or prickly fiſhes in the fifth; fiſhes of the eel- 
kind, which ſeem to have only two ſemicircular canals 
completely formed, in the ſixth ; and ſerpents, who ap- 

ar to have no ſemicircular canals, in the ſeventh. 

Behind, and under the cxternal car, are a number of 
large glands, called parotides, wherein is ſeparated a 
great d 

ducts into the mouth. 
Diſtempers incident to the ear, and adjacent parts, are 
noiſes, OTALGIA, DEAFNESS, &c. 
EAR, wounds of the. Wounds of the external ear are eaſily 
united by ſticking-plaſters, unleſs the cartilage is entirely 
divided, and then it will require the help of the needle, 
and the application of vulnerary balſams, with the pro- 
per compreſſes and bandages. When the car is wounded 
in the neighbourhood of the meatus auditorius, great 
care mult be taken to prevent the diſcharge of blood and 
matter into that paſſage, which would do great miſchief 
to the tympanum ; but this may be done only by filling 
the internal ear with lint or cotton, Heiſter's Surgery, 


. 81, 
M. Le Cat, in his Treatiſe of the Organ of Sound, has 
new figures of ſeveral parts of the ear. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. 
abr. tom. ii. p. 481. 
We have alſo ſome treatiſes on the ear by Dr. Caſſebhom, 
containing very minute deſcriptions of the parts. Ibid. 
Ears, running of the, in infants. See INFANT. 
The comparative anatomy of the ear furniſhes abundant 
inſtances of the Creator's wiſdom. In birds, the outer 
ear is of a form proper for flight ; not protuberant, as 
that would obſtruct their progreſs, but cloſe and covered. 
In quadrupeds, its form is agreeable to the poſture and 
motion of the body, but admirably varied, according to 
their various occaſions : in ſome, as the hare, it is large, 
open, and erect; by which means that timorous, de- 
fenceleſs creature is warned of the leaſt approach of 
danger : in others, it is covered, to keep out noxious bo- 
dies. In the ſubterraneous quadrupeds, who are forced 
to mine and dig for their food and habitation, as a pro- 
tuberant ear would obſtruct them, and be liable to in- 
juries, their ears are very ſhort, and are lodged deep, and 
ckwards in the head. 
Thus moles have no auricle at all, but only a round hole, 
between the neck and ſhoulder. Some authors obſerve, 
that this meatus, or paſſage, is cloſed with a little ſkin, 
which opens and ſhuts like an eye-lid. The ſea-calf, 
and the ſeveral ſpecies of lizards and ſerpents, are like- 
wiſe without any external ear. And the tortoiſe, came- 
leon, and generality of fiſhes, have the paſſage of the 
ear quite ſtopped, or covered over. And there is a ſort 
of whale, which has the aperture of the ear under the 
ſhoulder. 
Among all the varieties in the ſtructure of this organ, 
none, as Dr. Grew obſerves, are more remarkable than 
thole in the paſſage into the os petroſum; for in au owl, 
which perches on a tree, or beam, and hearkens after the 
rey beneath her, it is produced farther out above than 
low, for the better reception of the leaſt ſound: in 
a fox, which ſcouts underneath the prey at rooſt, it is 
for the ſame reaſon, produced farther out below : in 
2 pole-cat, which hearkens ſtrait forwards, it is pro- 
duced behind, for the taking of a forward ſound ; where- 


eal of ſaliva; which is conveyed by the excretory | 
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| as in; hare, which is very quick of hearing, and thinks 
of nothing but being purſued, it is ſupplied with a bon 
tube, directed backwards, ſo as to receive the ſmalle 
and moſt diſtant ſound that comes behind her. | 
Schelhammer denies the exiſtence of the innate air, ſo 
much talked of, in the 17 . and with good reaſon, 
as there is a paſſage out of the labyrinth into the throat, 
through which the innate air muſt eſcape. This is paſt 
doubt ; ſince, by ſtopping the breath, and ſtraining, we 
can force the external air into the ear, and even hear it 
ruſhing in. When the paſſage is any way ſtopped, as by 
a cold, &c. the hearing thereby becomes dull and ob- 
tuſe; and when, by ſtrong ſwallowing, or other motion 
of the throat, the paſſage is opened, we perceive it by a 
ſudden crack, and immediately hear very clearly, the 
load of feculent air being then diſcharged from the in- 
ner ear. 
Several naturaliſts and phyſicians have held, that cutting 
off the ear rendered perſons barren, and unprolific z and 
this idle notion was what firſt occaſioned the legiſlators 


ſhould produce their like. 

The ear has its beautics, which a good painter ought hy 
no means to diſregard ; where it is well :ormed, it would 
be an injury to the head to be hidden. Suctonius inſiſts, 
particularly on the beauties of Auguſtus's cars; and 
lian, deſcribing the beauties of Aſpaſia, obſerves ſhe 
had ſhort ears. 


Martial alſo ranks large ears among the number of deſor- 
mities. Felibien. 

Among the Athenians, it was a mark of nobility to have 
the ears bored, or perforated. And among the Hebrews 
and Romans, this was a mark of ſervitude, 

Loſs of one ear is a puniſhment enacted by 5 and 6 Ed. 
VI. cap. 4. for fighting in a church- yard; and by 2 and 
3 Ed. VL. cap. 15. for combinations to raiſe the price of 
proviſions, labour, &c. if it be the third offence, beſide 
pillory, and perpetual infamy, or a fine of 40/. 

By a ſtatute of Henry VIII. maliciouſly cutting off the 
ear of a perſon is made a treſpaſs, for which treble da- 
mages ſhall be recovered ; and the offender is to pay a 
fine of ten pounds to the king. 37 Hen. VIII. cap, 6. 
$ 4+ In the index to the Statutes at Large, it is ſaid, that 
this offence may be puniſhed as felony, by 22 and 23 


Car. II. cap. 1. $ 7. commonly called Coventry's ac; 
but c is not mentioned in that ſtatute, 


EAR, tingling of the. See TinnITUs, 

Ear, in Muſic, denotes a kind of internal ſenſe, whereby 
we judge of muſical ſounds and harmony; they who 
poſſeſs this ſenſe are ſaid to have a good car. And the 
like diſtinction we ſhould, probably, acknowledge in 
other affairs, had we got diſtinct names to denote thoſe 

owers of perception by. 
hus, a greater capacity of perceiving the beauties of 


3 architectute, &c. is called a fine taſte. See 
As TE. 


EaR-ach. See OTALGIA. 


EAR of fiſhes. All the cetaceous fiſhes have external mea- 
tus auditorii, or paſſages for heating; but other fiſh have 
nothing of theſe external appearances, and ſeem neithec 
to be intended by nature to make any ſounds, or to hear 
any. Though ſound being a tremulation in the air, it 
may be felt by them as motion, though not diſtinguiſhed 
as ſound, It may eaſily be proved, that they do not hear 

our voices in ſpeaking, by walking near the fide of a 

pond or river well ſtored with fiſh about the edges: if 

the body and its ſhadow be kept out of their fight, they 
will never ſtart at the voice. 

Yet how far fiſhes are deaf and dumb, ſeems a queſtion 

not yet perfectly decided. See Fish. 

EAR, in Gardening, a name given to the ſeminal leaves of 
plants, or thoſe two green and ſucculent leaves which 
firſt appear from the ſeed, and are very different, in all 
reſpects, from thoſe which follow. Thus in the melon 
plants, the two firſt leaves are called ears; and the leaves, 
with their ſtalks, which ſhoot out afterwards, are called 
knots, and denominated the firſt, ſecond, and third knot, 
according to their place, and time of growing. The 
cutting off every third knot in this plant, is the preat 
means of procuring the fineſt and largeſt fruit. Phil. 
Tranſ. N* 45. | 

EaR, in Botany, is alſo applied to a long cluſter of flowers, 
or ſeeds,' produced by certain plants; and uſually called, 
by botaniſts, ſpica. The flowers and ſeeds of wheat, rye, 
barley, &c. grow in ears, The ſame holds of the flowers 
of lavender, &c. | 

We ſay, the ſtem of the ear, i. e. its tube, or ſtraw ; 
the knot of the ear; the lobes, or cells, wherein the 
grains are encloſed; the beard of the ear, &c. great 
numbers of ears of wheat have been known to ariſe from 
the ſame root. 

EAR, Jews. See AURICULA Judæ. 

EaR-picks, ate inſtruments of ivory, filyer, and other me- 

: tal, 


to order the cars of thieves, &c. to be cut off, leſt they 
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EAk- wig, Sca. 0 
Ear-/bell, Auris Marina, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a 
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, kme what in form of a probe, for cleaning the ear. 

he Chineſe are particularly fond of entertaining them- 
felves with picking and tickling their ears; this they do 
either for themſelves, or interchangeably for one another, 
and have a great number of inſtruments of peculiar ſhapes 
and ſtructure, invented for this purpoſe. But fir Hans 
Sloane very judicioufly obſerves, that the uſe of them 
ſeems very prejudicial ; for that, among many people in 
England who had applied to him on account of deafneſs, 
the far greater part were thrown into their complaints by 
too often picking their ears, and thereby bringing hu- 
mours, or ulcerous diſpolitions, on them. Phil. Tranſ. 
N® 246. p. 406. 


FEax-ring. See PENDANT. 


EAR- wax | 
Ear-wir, Forficula, in Zoology, the name of a genus of in- 


Se CERUMEN. 


ſecls, of the order of coleoptera, the tail of which forms 
a kind of ſorceps, capable of pinching; the exterior 
wings are very ſhort, but dimidiated; and the antennæ 
are ſetaceous. Ir has fix feet; its body is about the 
thickneſs of a ſmall worm, and very ſmooth. 

It is a very troubleſome creature, frequently introducing 
itſelf into the ears, and cauſing a great deal of pain by 
its biting : it likewiſe burrows in other parts of the body, 
which it bites in the ſame manner. 

They are likewiſe very pernicious in gardens, eſpecially 
where carnations are preſerved, In order to prevent the 
miſchief attending them, it is uſual to erect ſtands, ſup- 
porting baſons of water, or to hang the hollow claws of 
crabs or lobſters on ſticks in different parts of the gar- 
den,' in which they lodge. 

The dried powder of ear-wizs is eſteemed good for deaf- 
neſs ; and the oil prepared from them, in convulſions and 
ſpaſms. Vide. Lemery, Dict. des Drog. in voce. For ficula. 
See FoxFicuLa Marina. 


genus of ſhell-fiſh, the charactets of which are thee : it 
conſiſts only of one ſhell, or valve, and is of a flatted 
ſhape, in ſome meaſure reſembling that of the human 
ear, and has an extremely wide mouth, or aperture, at 
its baſe, the wideſt of that of all ſhells, except only the 


patella or limpet which is all mouth below. See Tab. 


of Shells, Ne 3. 

In the Linnæan diſtribution this is a ſpecies of the Ha- 
LIOTIS. 

Aldrovand and Rondeletius have given this genus the 


name of patella fera, the wild limpet; but in this they 


have been followed by no author, as it confounds the 
auris marina and patella, which are two abſolutely diſtinct 
genera. Theſe authors have alſo ranked both this and 
the limpet among the bivalve ſhells, but nothing can be 
more abſurd than this. 

This genus of fhells ſometimes yields ſmall pearls, the 
rudiments of which are very frequently ſeen in thoſe 
ſhells which have not perſect ones, and the whole inſide 
of the ſhell is of the colour of the fineſt mother of pearl. 
This alſo appears on the outſide, when the rough coat is 
ſo far eaten away by acids as to leave this pearly ſurface 
bare; in this caſe it makes a very elegant appearance, 
being of the ſplendor of the moſt perfect mother of pearl 
both within and wichout, and it is frequently preſerved 
in cabinets in that ſtate. 

The infide and outſide of this ſhell are both rigid with 
very high ribs, which run from one fide to the other ; 
and there is in all theſe ſhells a row of holes near one 
edge, of which ſix are uſually open, and there are be- 
yond theſe the marks of three or four others, which do 
not go through the ſhell. Theſe are formed in the growth 
of the fiſh, which, as it enlarges, enlarges alſo the ſhell; 
and when a new rim is formed, in which there is an 
open hole, one of the hinder ones is always cloſed up 
by the growth of freſh ſhelly matter over it. Aldrovand. 
de Aquat. Rondelet. de Aquat. 


There is one very ſingular ſpecies of auris marina, which | 


differs from all the others in its length ; it is large, and 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, but it is not found in the 
European ſeas. The general ſpecies of aures marine are 
four; thoſe with ſix holes; thoſe with ſeven, and which 
are more pearly than the reſt; thoſe of an oblong form; 
and thoſe which have no mark or aperture at all. Hiſt. 
Nat. Eclaire. part ii. p. 243, 244 


EAR of corn, in ſtone, See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 6. 
EARINA veſles, from taę, ſpring, among the ancient 


Greeks, a habit worn in the ipring, which was made of 
wool, and dyed green. The cuſtom of wearing green 
veſtments in this ſeaſon, has not been unknown in mo- 


dern times. 


Dempſter ſays, it was cuſtomary, in his time, for the 
king, and nobility of England, to go a-hynting in the 
ſpring, dreſſed in green, that they might be of a ſimilar 
colour with the ſeaſon. 


EARING, in a thip, that part of the bolt-rope, which, at 


the four corners of the ſail, is left open, in the ſhape of | 


ao 


of the ſhire from which the ear! took 
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a ring. The two uppermoſt parts are put over the ciids 
of the yard-arms, and ſo the ſail is made faſt to the yard; 
and into the lowermoſt carings the ſheet and tackles ate 
ſeized, or bent at the clew. 


EARINo, Third, in Huſbandry. See Tütü. | 
EARL, an Engliſh title of honour, or degree of nobility, 


next below a marquis, and above a viſcount. 

Earls were anciently attendants, or aſſociates of the king 
in his councils, and martial expeditions; much as co- 
mites, counts, were of the magiſtrates of Rome, in qua- 
lity of deputies, to execute their offices for them. 
Hence, alſo, earls are called, in Latin, comites; in French, 
comtes, counts, &c. The Germans, call them graves, as 
landgrave, marcgrave, palſgrave, &c. The Saxons, 
ealdor men; the Danes, eorlas; and the Engliſh, earl. 
Earl was a conſiderable title among the Saxons : it is ob- 
ſerved to be the moſt ancient of any of the peerage ; and 
that there is no other title of honour in uſe among the 
preſent nobility, which was likewiſe uſed among the Sax- 
ons, beſide it. The original titles of honour among the 
Saxons, were, edeling, ealderman, and degen, or degn. The 
firſt appropriated to thoſe of the royal family; the other 
two to the reſt of the nobility ; only the thani were after- 
wards diſtinguiſhed in'o majores and minores. 
Originally the title carl always died with the man. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror firſt made it heredita y; giving it in 
fee to his nobles, and annexing it to ſhires and counties; 
for the ſupport of the ſtate thereof, he allotted the third 
penny out of the ſheriff*s court, — out of all pleas 


is title; But of 
later days, the matter is much altered, | 
Earls are now created by patent, without any authority 
over, or particular relation to, their counties; and with- 
out any profit ariſing thence, except ſome annual ſtipend 
out of the exchequer, for honour-fake. The number of 
earls being of late much increaſed, and no more coun- 
ties being left for them, ſeveral of them have made 
choice of ſome eminent part of a county, as Lindſey, 
Holland, Craven, &c. Gibers of ſome town, as Marl- 
borough, Exeter, Briſtol, &c. And others; of ſome 
village, or their own ſeat, park, &c. as Godolphin, 
Bolton, Danby, &c. 
Some earls we have, who are not local, i. e. not dignified 
from any places, but from noble families, viz. ear! Ri- 
vers, and ear/ Paulet, A third is denominated from his 
office, viz. the carl Marſhal. N 
Earls are created by eincture of ſword, mantle, a cap, 
and a coronet put on his head, and a charter in his hand. 
Their title is, mo/? potent and noble lord. Their coronet 
has the pearls raiſed dn points, with leaves between. 
Their place is next to a marquis, and before a viſcount 
and as in very ancient times, thoſe who were created 
counts or earls, were of the blood royal z our Britiſh 
monarchs to this day call them in all public writings our 
moſt dear couſin; an appellation as ancient as the reign of 


Henry IV. They alſo originally did, and ſtill may, uſe 
the ſtyle of ns. 


EARL-mar/hal is one of the mu officers of the crown ; 
| 


who takes cognizance of all matters relating to honour 
and arms, determines contracts that reſpects deeds of 
arms out of the realm upon land, and matters concerning 
war within the realm, which cannot be determined by 
common law, in which he uſually proceeds according to 
the civil law. He had, anciently, ſeveral courts under 
his juriſdiftion, as the court of chivalry, now almoſt 
forgotten; and the court of honour. 
He has alſo ſome pre-eminence in the court of marſhalſea, 
where he may fit in judgment againſt criminals offending 
within the verge of the court; whence the chief officer 


under him is called kn:;ght-mar/hal. Under him is allo the 


heralds office, or college of arms. See COLLEGE and 
Cour. 

The office of earl. mar ſhal is hereditary in the family of 
Howard ; and enjoyed by the duke of Norfolk, the prin- 
cipal branch thereof ; though, till of late, on account of 
the religion of the duke of Norfolk, which rendered him 
incapable of adminiſtering it in perſon, it was diſcharged 
by deputation ; but yet it is to be obſerved, that it was ne- 
ver given out of the name and family of Howard. 


EARNEST, Arrhæ, money advanced to „ or aſſure 


a verbal bargain, and bind the parties to 
thereof. , 
By the civil law, he who recedes from his bargain, loſes 
his earneſt; or, if the perſon who received the earneſt 
give back, he is to return the earneſt double. But, with 
us, the effect of earne/? is more: the perſon who gave it 
is, in ſtrictneſs, obliged thereby to abide by his bargain 
and, in caſe he decline it, is not diſcharged upon forfeit- 
ing his carne/?; but may be ſued for the whole money 
ſtipulated. And by 29 Car. II. cap. 3. no contract for 
the ſale of goods, to the value of 10 J. or more, ſhall be 
valid, unleſs the buyer receives part of the goods ſold by 
way of earne/? on his part, or unleſs he gives part 2 
tine 


r formance 
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i yne/t, to bind the | tea-kettles, and other - veſſels, in which water is often 

bel, wy = Fr boiled. We know, by. manifold inſtances, that ſpar is 

EARNING, or YEARNING, a name uſed in ſeveral parts of | rarifiable into vapour with water, and there fore ĩt would 

the kingdom for rennet. See Ru NN Er. be a greater wonder if the dew. were found not to contain 
FARSH. See Eppisn. it, than that it does. 


EARTH, Terra, in Natura! Philoſophy, one of the four EARTH, in Natural Hiftory, is a foſſile or terreſtrial matter, 


vulgar, or peripatetical elements; defined a ſimple, dry, 
and cold ſubſtance; and as ſuch, an ingredient in the 
compoſition of all natural bodies. 
It ſhould be well obſerved, that the element earth is a 
very different matter from the earth whereon we tread, 
Ariſtotle, having laid down cold and dry as his firſt ele- 
ment, to give it a ſuitable name, looked among the di- 
verſe bodies for that which ſhould come the neareſt there- 
to: which being earth; he gave his firſt element that de- 
nomination ; though thus 3 a word that had 
been uſed for a different thing, occaſioned a great part of 
his followers to run into an extravagant error, and to 
| ſuppoſe, that this habitable foſſile cart) was an element. 
FarTH, in Chemiſtry, is the fourth of the chemical ele- 
5 or principles, into which all bodies are reſolvable 
by fire. 
;* drawing off the ſpirit, ſulphur, and phlegm, and 
ſalt, e. gr. of wine, what remains in the retort is a talte- 
leſs, ſcentleſs, duſty, matter, not capable either of being 
raiſed by diſtillation, or diſſolved by ſolution 3 and is 
called earth, or terra damnata, or caput mortuum. See 
Capur Mortuum. | 
This earth is ſuppoſed to be the baſis, or ſubſtratum of al) 
bodies and that wherein the other principles refide. It 
is all that is ſolid, e. gr. in an animal or vegetable body, 
i. e. all the real vaſcular parts ; the reſt being juices. 
There is plainly a ſubtile earth, which may be ſeparated 
ſrom all animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and is the ſame 
in all, and is the baſis of all. This remains after the 
feparation of the other principles by chemiſtry, from all 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and neither coheres to- 
gether, nor ſuffers any change in the fire. The aſlayers 
acknowledge no difference between the carth of animals 
and vepetables, but make their teſts for the niceſt uſes 
equally of both. If water be poured on theſe aſhes, they 
acquire ſome degree of. tenacity, ſo as to become capa- 
ble of being formed into veſſels ; but if oil be added, 
they .cohere into a much ſtronger and more compact 
maſs; hence it ſhould appear, that oil and earth are the 
rinciple which give conſiſtence and tenacity to plants. 
his oil, as well as this carth, ſeems the ſame in all, and 
poſſeſſes nothing of the poiſonous or medicinal virtues of 
this peculiar plant, they being all ſeparable by decoction, 
diſtillation, and other proceſſes of that kind, and not re- 
maining in the caput mortuum, which conſiſts of the 
earth, and this connecting oil. Long drying will diveſt 
plants of all their virtues ; ſo that nothing but theſe prin- 
ciples ſhall remain in them, theſe giving folidity and 
figure, the plant retains its former appearance ; but only 
theſe remaining, it poſſeſſes none of its virtues. Boer- 
haave's Chemiſt. part ii. p. 21. > 
To obtain this chemical principle pure and unmixed from 
the common analyſis of vegetables, and other bodies, let 
the remaining mals, after diſtillation, be thoroughly cal- 
cined, then boiled in ſeveral waters, to get out all its 
ſalt, and after this dried in a clear fire, or in the ſun, 
and the dried maſs will be the pure earth. Shaw's Lec- 
tures, P- 151. ; 
EARTH of dew, an earth much valued by many of the che- 
mical experimenters, and prepared in the following man- 
ner: a large quantity of dew is to be collected, and ſet 
in a wooden veſſel, in a cool ſhady place, covered with 
a canvas, to keep out duſt and flies, there will in three 
weeks, and ſometimes longer, come out a putrefaCtion in 
the liquor. During the time of this putrefaction, certain 
films are daily formed on the ſurface of the liquor, and 
theſe falling down to the bottom, one after the other, 
form, by degrees, a ſediment of a fort of mud. This is 
to be thrown away, and the dew, when ſeparated from 
it, is to be filtered clear, and evaporated to a dryneſs, the 


remainder is a greyiſh earth, which is the true earth of | 


dew ; this is very light and friable, and is of a foliated 
ſtructure in the maſs, looking like ſo many leaves of 
brown paper, ſpread very thin and even over one another, 
Phil. Tr N > 

This eart poſed to a ſmart fire, loſes its foliated tex- 
ture, and runs into a maſs, reſembling a mixture of ſalt 
and brimſtone melted together, but it is not at all inflam- 
mable. This, ground on a levigating ſtone, tinges the 
water to a purpliſh colour. A pound of this earth, pro- 
perly treated by calcination and elixiviation, will yield 
an ounce of a pure and white ſalt, ſome what reſembling 
nitre The chemiſts have been at great pains to procure 
this earth, but they do not ſeem yet to have made any 
very important uſe of it; and in all probability it is no 
other than that common ſpar which we know to be con- 
tained in all water, and which eacruſts the ſides of our 


whereof our globe 128 conſiſts. It is either ſim- 
ple, or compoſed of entirely ſimilar particles; ot com- 
pound, having a mixture of ſuch as are heterogeneous, 
as ſand, or the like, among them. 

Earths are defined to be friable, opake, inſipid bodies; 
not inflammable, vitrifiable by extreme heat, diffuſible in 
water, and ſeparable from it by filtration, 

The fimple earths are divided into two orders z and under 
thoſe, into five genera. Of the firſt order are thoſe earths 
which are naturally moiſt, of ſmooth ſurfaces, and of a 
firmer texture; and of the ſecond are thoſe which are 
naturally dry, of rough duſty ſurfaces, and of a looſer 
texture. Of the firſt of theſe orders th 

nera, the boles, the clays, and the marlesz and of the 
ſecond there are two, the ochres, and the tripelas, gc- 


cording to Hill's diſtribution ; and chalks, according to 
Da Coſta. The ſeveral diſtinguiſhing characters of which 


are theſe, K's: 
Of the firlt order. 1. Boles are earths moderately cohe- 


rent, ponderous, ſoft, not (tiff or viſcid, but, in ſome 

degree, ductile while moiſt, compoſed of hne particles, 
{mooth to the touch, caſily breaking between the fingers, 
readily diffulible in water, and freely and ealily ſubſiding 


from it. See BoLE. 


2. Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty, and com- 


pact, very ſtiff and viſcid, ductile to a great degree while 
moilt, ſmooch to the touch, not eaſily breaking between 
the fingers, nor eafily diffuſible in water, and, when 
mixed in it, not readily ſubſiding from it. See CLay.” 
3. Marles are earths but ſlightly coherent, not ductile, 
iliff, or viſcid, while moiſt, moſt eaſily diffuſible in, and 
diſunited by water, and by it reduced to a ſoft, looſe, in- 
coherent maſs. See MaRLE. 

Of the ſecond order are, 1. Ochres. Theſe are carths 
ſlightly coherent, compoled of tine, ſmooth, ſoft, argilla- 
ceous particles, rough to the touch, and readily diffuſible 
in water. Sce OCHRE. 

2. Tripelas are earths firmly coherent, compoſed of fine, 
but hard, particles, and not readily diffuſible in water. 
M. De la Coſta, inſtead of tripelas, ſubſtitutes the genus 
of chalks, which he defines to be earths generally hard 
and dry, harſh and rough to the touch, and readily dif- 
fulible in water, See CHALK. Hiſt. of Follils, p. 75. 
The compound earths are a claſs of foſſil bodies, uſually 
confounded with the genuine and ſimple earths, as if ſub- 
ſtances of the ſame kind, but being of a very different 
nature and origin. They are foſſils compoſed of argilla- 
ceous and marly particles, ſeparated and divided by ad- 
ventitious matter, and never found free from thoſe ad- 
mixtures, or in the {tate of pure (imple marles or clays. 
Of this claſs of foſſils there are two general orders; thoſe 
of the one are known by the name of loams, and are 
compoſed of ſand and clay; and thoſe of the other are 
called moulds ; thefe are the earths, that vegetables grow 
in, and are compoſed of argillaceous and marly particles 
ſeparated by ſand, ſmall pebbles, and the gritt of ſtone, 


and uſually intermixed with, and enriched by, the putre- 


fed remains of animal and vegetable ſubſtances. Of each 
of theſe there are ſeveral genera, Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils. 
See Loam, MouLD, and TERRA. ; 

The ancient naturaliſts contented themſelves with diſ- 
tributing earths according to their uſes, into medical 


earths, and ſuch as are uſed for pottery, painting, and 


other mechanical purpoſes. Dr. Woodward, in his Me- 
thod of Foſlils, divides earth into two claſſes, viz. thoſe 
that are ſmooth or unctuous, ſubdivided into ſuch as do 
and do not adhere to the tongue, and thoſe that are dry, 
harſh, and rough to the touch. Stahl divided them into 
the calcarcous and vitrifiable earths. Pott, who is fol- 
lowed by Macquer, into alcaline ot calcareous, argilla- 
ceous, vitrifiable, and gypſeous.  Linnzus, into ochres, 
ſand, clay, clax, or animal earth, and humus, or veget- 
able earth. Other authors have enlarged or contracted 
the number of diviſions ; for a general account of which, 
we refer to the tables at the beginning of Linnæus's Syſ- 
tema Naturz, tom. iii. 1770. See alſo Da Coſta's Fof- 
ſils, 119, &c. | 
See the divers kinds of earths deſcribed under their pro- 
per articles, BoLE, CHALK, PUMiCE, SIGILLATA 
Terra, &c. | 
Naturaliſts generally rank ſand as a ſpecies of carth, 
though with no great propriety ;z ſands being, in ſtrict- 
neſs, a ſort of cryltals, or little tranſparant pebbles, cal- 
cinable, and by the addition of a fixed alcaline ſalt, fu- 
ſible, and convertible into glaſs; and therefore properly 
reducible to the claſs of ſtones. | 
By means of ſand it is, that the fatty carth is rendered 
| fertile, 


ere are three ge- 
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fertile, and fit to feed vegetables, &c. for pure earth is 


liable to eoaleſe into a hard coherent maſs, as is clay ; |. 
ied, and, as it were, glued toge- | 


and earth thus em | 
ther, would be very unfit co nouriſh plants. But if with 


ſuch earth, ſand, i. e. hard cryſtals, which are indifſolu- | 


ble in water, and ſtil] retain their figure, be intermixed, 
they will keep the pores of the earth open, and the earth 
itſelf looſe and incompact, and by that means will give 


room for the juices to move, aſcend, &c. and for plants 


to be nouriſhed thereby. Thus a vegetable planted ei- 
ther in the ſand alone, or in the fat glebe and earth 
alone, receives no growth or increaſe z but is either 
ſtarved or ſuffocated ; but mix the two, and the maſs 
becomes fertile. In effect, by means bf ſand, the earth 
is rendered in ſome meaſure wr mob by petſerving a 
ſort of pores, and interſtices therein, ſomewhat analo- 
gous to veſſels, by which the juices of the earth may be 
conveyed, prepared, digeſted, circulated, and at length 
excreted and thrown off into the roots of plants. 


EARTH, animal, belongs to the claſs of chalks in the above 


diſtribution, and conſiſts of ſhells of animals; or that 
which is obtained by calcination, or putrefaction of ani- 
mal ſubſtances. To this head we may reduce the earth 
of the ſhells of fiſhes, and of eggs, which have the ge- 
neral properties of calcareous earths; the earths of cal- 
cined bones and horns, which are ſoluble by the nitrous, 
marine, and vegetable acids, but not capable of being 
converted into quick-lime by calcination, and unfuſible in 
other fuſible mixtures; and the earth of blood, fleſh, and 
ſkins of animals, which is ſoluble by all acids, and fu- 
ſible by fire, but not calcareous. 


EARTH, mercurial, is a ſubſtance which, according to Be- 


cher, and other chemiſts, enters into the compoſition of 
many bodies, chiefly the metallic, together with vitri- 
fiable earth and phlogiſton, called by him the inflamma- 
ble earth, But the exiſtence of this mercurial earth has 
not yet been 1 demonſtrated. Macquer. 

ributed by Wallerius into three 
claſſes: the firſt claſs includes thoſe which are obtained 
by becoming ſoft, ſpongy, and farinaceous plants; they 
are partly ſoluble y vitriolic acids, and fuſible 4 
more or leſs, as the plant was more or leſs nouriſhing, 
The ſecond claſs is had by burning the harder and leſs 
ſucculent plants; this earth is more ſoluble than the for- 
mer in nitrous and marine acids, but leſs ſoluble in vi- 
triolic acid; it is alſo fuſible by fire. The third claſs is 
obtained by burning wood, which is calcareous, and fu- 
ſible with greater difficulty, as the wood which yielded it 
is harder: and thus it is found that aſhes of the hardeſt 
woods make the moſt unſuſible glaſs. Swed. Mem. 
1760. | 


EarTH, in Agriculture and Gardening. See 8011, LAxp, 


&c. | 


EaRTH, wntried, the foil, or earth, which is fix or ſeven 


inches deep, where neither ſpade nor plough has reached. 
This is greatly recommended by Mr. Lawrence, for 
amendments and improvements, both in the fruit and 
kitchen garden. He aſſures us, from his own experi- 
ence, that no kind of compoſt, made with art, exceeds 
it; and adds, that if the choiceſt fruit- trees be planted 
herein, they preſently diſcover an uncommon healthful. 
neſs and vigour ;- and that, if any tender ſort of annuals 
be diſcretely ſown in this earth, made fine by fifting, 
their looks, colour, &c. ſoon diſcover that they like the 
foil. Melons and cucumbers need no other compoſt but 
this untried earth; and aſparagus itſelf will proſper, at 
leaſt, as well in this untried earth, if laid a foot and a 
half deep, as with all the uſual expence of dung ; though 
for the tenderer flowers, and exotics, this earth is not 
found to have any extraordinary excellencies. For an- 
nual plants, produced from ſeed, a coat of this untried 
earth, two inches deep, may ſuffice : on other occaſions 
a greater depth is required. | 


EARTH, Japan. See CATECHU. 

EarTH, Black. See BLACK. 

EARTH, Fullers. See FULLER's Earth. 

EARTH, Lemnian. See LEMNIAN Earth. 

EARTH, Livonian. See Livonica Terra. 

EARTH of Mala. See MELITENSIs Terra. 

EARTAHS of mineral waters. All mineral waters contain 
0 


earth of ſome kind, though very different in quantity and 
in nature. Theſe are found, in different waters, of very 
different colours and appearances, ſome white, ſome 
grey, ſome yellowiſh, ſome reddiſh, and ſome brown. 

hey are alſo as different in their qualities as in their 


form; ſome of them are ſoluble in acids, others are not 


fo; ſome fuſible in the ſire; others not; and ſome re- 
tain their natural colour, after burning; others change 
it in the fire. By this we learn, that ſome are marly, 
others argillaceous, others ochreous, and ſome fandy ; 
others there are which are produced by the concretion 


—_ 


of certain juices, ſaline or ſulphureous, and others not 
Vol. II. No 106. 
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ſo. Some ate ſimply mineral, others ate metallic. And 
as many of theſe are very different from any of the 
known earths, even in their pure and ſeparate ſtate, they 
are yet much leſs diſtinguiſhable when mixed one with 
another, as they very frequently are in the waters of even 
our common ſprings, much more ſo in the mineral me- 
dicinal ones, | 

The ſimple infuſions of certain ſulphureous mineral earth: 
may remarkably alter the waters of wells and fountains, 
without having any thing of thoſe earths remaining, af- 
ter their diſtillation; in the ſame manner as nothing is 
ſeparable, by art, from certain liquors, rendered emetic 
by antimony. The hot mineral waters may contract 
ſome alteration from the ſulphureous and bituminous 
matters which they meet with in their courſe ; for theſe 
ſubſtances all contain ſubtile ſalts, which hot water may 
take up, and carry away with it. 


EARTH of Nocera. See NOCERIANA Terra. 

EARTH of Portugal. See PokTUGALLICA Terra. 

EARTH Samian. 

EAnx ru, Sealfd. See S1G1LLATA Terra. 

EarTH, Soap. See Soar Earth. | 

EAaRTH-bags, Sacs d terre, in Fortification, See SAcks of 
5 


See SAMIA Terra. 


EARTH, and SanD-Bags. | 


EARTH bank, in Huſbandry, &c. are a very common fence 


about London, and in ſeveral other parts of England. 
Where ſtones are not to be had cheap, theſe are to be 
preferred to all other fences, both for ſoundneſs and du- 


ration. 


The beſt manner of making them is this : dig up ſome 
turf in a grafly place, a ſpit deep, or nearly to the 
breadth of the ſpade, and about four or five inches thick; 
lay theſe turfs with the grafs outward, even by a line on 
one fide, and on the backſide of theſe lay another row 
of turf, having a foot ſpace of ſolid ground on the out- 
ſide, to prevent the bank from flipping in, if it ſhould be 
any way faulty, On the outſide of this make a ditch, or 
elſe let the ſides be lowered both ways with a ſlope two 
feet deep, and there will be no paſture loſt by the fence, 
becauſe it will bear graſs on both ſides. 

The earth that is dug out of the ditches, or from the 
ſlopes, muſt be thrown in between the two rows of turf, 
till the middle is made leyel with the reſt. Then lay on 
two more rows of turf in the ſame manner, and with 
more of the earth fill up, and make level as before, Let 
this method be continued till the bank is raiſed four foot 
high, or more if neceſſary, only obſerving, that the 
higher it is to be carried, the wider the foundation muſt 
be made. As the bank is catried up, the ſides muſt not 
be raiſed perpendicular, but floping inward both ways, 
ſo that at the top it may be about two foot and a half 
wide. This ſort of fence, when made with leſs care, 
and faced with clay, is left naked, and ſerves very well 
in {ome places; but when it is thus managed with the 
turf, the joinings of the ſeveral pieces are hid in a little 
time, by the growth of the graſſy part of the turf on 
each fide; and it makes a beautiful fence, of as green 


and pleaſaut a colour as the reſt of the field. 
The great improvement upon this plan, is the planting 
quickſets, or young white-thorn plants, in the middle of 


e top of the bank. The earth on each fide of theſe 
may be raiſed up with a ſort of wall, and the rain that 
falls wholly preſerved for the plants. This plenty of wa- 
ter, and depth of fine earth, make the youog plants grow 
3 and more vigorouſly than in any other way; and 
the moſt beautiful of all hedges is formed in this manner. 
When this ſort of hedge is young, there mult be placed 
on each ſide of it a ſhort dry hedge, of about a foot high 
to keep the ſheep from cropping the young plants, but 


this may be taken away aſter a little time. 


There is one caution neceſlary in regard tothe making of 
theſe. banks, which is, that they muſt never be made in 
a very dry ſeaſon, becauſe if much rain ſhould follow, 
the earth of the bank would ſwell and burſt out, or ſpoil 
the ſhape of the bank; but if this ſhould happen, it is 
eaſily enough repaired. Tbis beautiful fence may be 
made at a ſmaller price than thoſe unaccuſtomed to theſe 
things may imagine. In good digging ground, where 
men work for fourteen pence a day, it may be made and 
planted with quick for two ſhillings a pole. It may be 
made proper for the keeping in of deer, only. by the 
ſmall addition of planting, at every eight or ten foot di- 
ſtance, a polt a little: ſlaating, with a mortiſe in it: let 
this ſtand about two foot above the bank, and into tae 
mortiſes all along, put.a rail made of a bough of any 
tree, no deer will ever go over this, nor can they creep 
under it, as they often do when a pale tumbles down. 
The quick, on the top of this bank, may be kept clipped, 
and will grow very thick, and afford tbe beſt ſhe)ter for 
cattle of any fence in uſe with us. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


EarTH=board, in Huſbandry, that part of a PLOUGH which 


turns over the carth. + 


+ 8 FaRTu- 
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Bun ru- far. See Plume AlL ust. Oe! 
RTH<nut, Arachis, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia de- 


candriaclaſs. Its characters are theſe: the empalement of | 
the flower opens in two parts; the flower is of the butter- | 


fly kind, and has ten ſtamina, nine of which coaleſce, and 
the upper one ſtands off. In the centre is ſituated an ob- 
long germen, which turns to ari o_ pod, containing 
two or three oblong blunt ſeeds. We have but one ſpe- 
cies of this plant, which, it is thought, came originally 
from Africa, though our ſettlements in America abound 
with it, where the negroes cultivate it for food, and eat 
it both raw and roaſted. It multiplies very faſt in a 
warm country; but being impatient of cold, cannot be 
propagated in the open air in England. Miller, 

This plant, with ſome others of the trifoliate kind, has 


the property of burying its ſeeds under ground. As | 
plant is in flower, it is bent towards the | 


ſoon as the 
ground till it touches it. The pointal of the flower is 
then thruſt into the ground to a ſufficient depth, where 
it extends itfelf, and forms the ſeed-vefel and fruit, 
which is brought to maturity under-ground. An oil is 
expreſſed from the ground-peaſe, which fir Hans Sloane 
maintains to be as good as that of almonds, and which, 


it is ſaid, may be uſed, at a very cheap price, for the | 


ſame purpoſes, both of food and phyſic, as the oil of al- 


monds, or olives, Phil. Tranf. vol. lix. Ne 52. an. 


I . 
8 as. See Chichling VET. 
FarTH-pitch, See PrssaspHALTux. 
EARTH-puceron, in Natural Hiſlory, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſpecies of puceron very ſingular in its place 
of abode. In the month of Maxch, if the turf be raiſed 
in ſeveral places in any dry paſture, there will be found, 
under ſome parts of it, cluſters of ants, and, on a fur- 
ther ſearch, it will be uſually found, that thefe animals 
are gathered about ſome pucerons of a peculiar ſpecics. 
Theſe are large, an of a greyiſh colour, and are uſually 
found in the midſt of the cluſters of ants. Ser Po- 
CERON, ya | 
The common abode of the ſeveral other ſpecies of pu- 
cerons is on the young branches or leaves of trees; as 
their only food is the ſap or juice of vegetables, probably 
theſe earth kinds draw out thoſe juices trom the roots of 
the graſſes and other plants, in the ſame manner that the 
others do from the other parts. The ants that conduct 
us to theſe, are alſo our guides where to find the greater 
part of the others; and the reafon of this is, that as 
theſe creatures feed on the ſaccharine juices of plants, 
they are evacuated from their bodies in a liquid form, 
very little altered from their original ſtate ; and the ants, 
who love ſuch food, find it ready prepared for them, in 
the excrements which theſe little animals are continually 
voiding. Reaumur, | 
EarTH, in Geography, this terraqueous globe, or ball, 
whereon we inhabit, conſiſting of land and fea, 
'EaRTH, the figure of the, is demonſtrated to be nearly 
ſphecical. Thus the moon is frequently feen eclipſed by 
the ſhadow of the earth; and, in all eclipſes, that ſha- 
dow appears circular, what way ſoever it be projected, 
whether towards eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, and how- 
foever its diameter vary, according to the greater or leſs 
diſtance from the earth. | 
Hence it follows, that the ſhadow of the earth, in all 
ſituations, is really conical; and, conſequently, the body 
that projects , i. e. the earth, is nearly ſpherical. 
The natural cauſe of this ſphericity of the globe is, ac- 
eording to (ir Iſaac Newton, the great principle of at- 
traction, which the Creator has ſtamped on all the mat- 
ter of the univerſe ; and whereby all bodies, and all the 
parts of bodies, mutually attract one another. 
And the ſame 1s the caule of the ſphericity of the drops 
of rain, quickſilver, &c. 
We ſay it is nearly ſpherical ;- for the inequalities on its 
ſurface prevent its being perfeCtly ſo : beſides that, Huy- 
* and ir Iſaac Newton have ſhewn, that the earth is 
higher and bigger under the equator, than at the poles; 
fo that its figure, nearly, is that of an oblate ſpheroid, 
fwelling out towards the equatorial parts; and flatted, or 
contracted, towards the poles. 
Though fir Iſaac Newton in bis Principia, firſt printed 
in 1686, had demonſtrated from the theory of, gravity, 
that this muſt be the real form of the earth, as it re- 


volved about an axis; yet Meflrs, Caſſini, both father 


and fon, the one in 1701, and the other in 1713, at- 
tempted to prove, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, that the earth was an oblon 


ſph 
toid; and in 1718, M. Caſſini again . wn | 


obſervations, to thew the contrary, or that the longeſt 
diameter paſſes through the poles, which gave occafion 
for Mr. John Bernouilli, in his Eſſai d'une Nouvelle 
Phyſique Celeſte, printed at Paris in 1735, to triumph 


—c _ 
_ 
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| the equatorial diameter, from meaſures taken of 2 - 


' trifugal for that is the th o 


over the Britiſh philoſopher, apprehending that theſe ob. 
ſervations would invalidate, wbat fir Iſaac had demon. 
ſtrated. In 1720, M. de Mairan advanced arguments, 
ſuppoſed to be ſtrengthened by geometrical demonſtra- 
tions, farther to 3 M. Caflini's aſſertion. But in 
1735 two companies of mathematicians were employed, 
one for a northern, and another for a ſouthern expedi- 
tion, the reſult of whoſe obſervations and meaſurement 
plainly proved that the earth was flatted at the poles. 
See DEGREE. path 
Having found that the centrifugal force at the equator is 
243th of gravity, he aſſumes, as an hypothelis, that the 
axis of the earth is to the diameter of the equator as 105 
to 101, and thence determines what muſt be the centri- 
fugal force at the equator to give the earth ſuch a form, 
and finds it to be 33th of gravity : then, by the rule of 
proportion, if a centrifugal force equal to 4$;th of gra- 
vity would make the earth higher at the equator than at 
the poles by 43, of the whole height at the poles, a cen. 
4 gravity will make it 
higher by a proportional exceſs, which by calculation is 
»£;th of the height at the poles ; and thus he diſcovered 
that the diameter at the equator is to the diameter at the 
poles, or the axis, as 230 to 229. But this computation 
ſuppoſes the earth to be every where of an uniform den. 
fity ; for if the earth is more denſe near the centre, then 
bodies at the poles will be more attracted by this addi- 
tional matter being ncarer;z and therefore the exce's of 
the ſemidiameter of the equator above the ſemiaxis wil! 
be different. 
This roundneſs of the earth is farther confirmed, by its 
having been frequently ſailed round: the firſt time was 
in the year 1519, when Ferd, Magellan made the tour of 
the whole globe in 1124 days. In the year 1557, our 
countryman Drake, performed the ſame in 1056 days; 
in the year 1586, fir Thomas Cavendiſh made the ſame 
voyage in 777 days; Simon Cordes, of Rotterdamy in 
the year 1590, and in the year 1598; Oliver Noort, 
a Hollander, in 1077 days ; Will. Corn. Van Schouten, 
in the year 1615, 749 days; Jac. Heremites, and 
Joh. Huygens, in the year 1023, in 802 days; and many 
others have ſince performed the ſame * 2 parti- 
cularly out own countryman, lord Anfon. All of 
whom, failing continually from eaſt to weſt, at length 
arrived in Europe, whence they ſet forth; and, in the 
courſe of their voyage, obſerved all the phenomena, 
both of the heavens and earth, to correſpond to, and 
evince this ſphetical figure. | 
Thus as we go ſouthwards the northern ſtars are de- 
preſſed, and the ſouthern ſtars elvated ; and the ſun ar- 
rives at the meridian of places that are more eaſterly, 
ſooner than to the meridian of thoſe towards the welt, 
in proportion to the diſtance of the meridians meaſured 
upon the equator, The ſame globular figure is likewiſe 
inferred from the operation of LEVELLING, in which 1 
1s found neceſſary to make an allowance for the difference 
between. the apparent and the true level. 
What the earth loſes of its ſphericity by mountains and 
valleys, is nothing conſiderable; the higheſt eminence 
being ſcarce equivalent to the minuteſt protuberance on 
the ſurface of a lemon; what it loſes by the ſwelling ot 
the equatorial parts, on account of the diurnal rotation 
of the earth on its axis, is more ſenſible. Huygens dc- 
termines the ratio of the greater diameter to the leſs 10 
be as 578 to 577. 
Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt diameter 345 miles 
longer than the leſs, fixing the ratio as 692 to 688, or 
as 230 to 229. If the earth were in a fluid ſtate, its fe- 
volution round its axis would neceſſarily make it put on 
ſuch a figure, becauſe the centrifugal force being greateſt 
towards the equator, the fluid would there riſe and ſwell 
moſt; and that its figure really ſhould be ſo now, ſcems 
neceſſary, to keep the ſea in the equinoctial regions from 
overſlowing the earth thereabouts, 
The proportion of the equatorial diameter to the polar, 
as ſtated by the gentlemen employed on the northern ex- 
pedition for meaſuring a DEGREE of the meridian, is #3 
1 to 0,9891 ; by the Spaniſh mathematicians as 200 to 
265, or as 1 to 0,99624 ; by M. Bouguer as 179 to 178, 
or 1 to 0,99441, which colonel Roy alſo deduced from 
collecting the beſt experiments that have hitherto been 
made with the pendulum into one view, and applying 
the equation which the denſity of the air, in which th*y 
ſeyerally vibrated, ſeemed to require ; and he obſerves, 
that this proportion agrees very nearly with the mean 


teſult from the meaſurement of the degrees of the me- 


ridian, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part ii. p. 767. 

The following problem, cammunicated b B. Leather- 
land to Dr, Pembertan, and publiſhed by Dr. Roberiſon, 
will ſerve for finding the proportion between the axis and 
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of the meridian in tho different latitudes, ſuppoſing 


the corth to be a ſpheroid, with its axis leſs than the 
torial diameter. 3 \} 

Lareb Ap (Tab. II. A tronomy, fig. 68.) be an ellipſis re- 
preſenting a ſection of the earth through its axis Pp; 
the equatorial diameter, or the greater axis of the ellip- 
ſis, being Au; let E and F be two places, where the 
meaſure of a degree has been taken; theſe meaſures are 
proportional to the radii of curvature in the ellipſis ar 
choſe places z and if CQ, CR, are conjugates, to the 
diameters, whoſe vertices are E and F, Qin be to 
CR in the ſubtriplicate ratio of the radius of curvature in 
E to that in F, by Cor. 1. Prop. iv. part vi, of Milues's 
Conic Sections, and therefore in a given ratio to one 
another. Then Q V and RZ S being drawn parallel to 
parallel to a A, the angles QCP, 
RCP are the latitudes of E and F; ſo that theſe angles, 
and the ratio of CQ to CR being given, the rectilinear 
figure CVQ XRY is given in ſpecies z and the ratio of 

C*—ZC> (=QXxXW) to RZ*—QV*(=RYX x 
XS) is given, which is the ratio of C A* to C P*; there- 
fore the ratio of CA ta CP is given. Hence, if the 
Gne and coſine of the greater latitude be each pog-| 
mented in the ſubtriplicate ratio of the meaſure of the 
degree in the greater latitude to that in the leſſer, then 
the difference of the ſquares of the augmented fine, and 


the fine of the leſſer latitude, will be to the difference 


of the ſquares of the coſine of the leſſer latitude, and 


| the augmented coſine, in the duplicate ratio of the equa- 


torial to the polar diameter. Becauſe C being taken 
in CQ equal to CR, and qv drawn parallel to Q, 
Cv and v, CZ and ZR will be the fines and cotines 


of the reſpective latitudes to the ſame radius; and C V, 
Vill be the augmeatations of Cv and Cg in the 


ratio named. I hen, in order to find the ratio between 
the two axes of the earth, let E denote the greater, and 
F the leſſer of the two latitudes, M and N the reſpec- 


3 
M 
tive meaſures taken in each; and let O denote 7 7 8 


. F rn leſſer axis 
And / tt we n 


OK 3, E -, F greater axis 
It alſo appears by the above problem, that if one of the 
degrees meaſured is at the equator, the coſine of the la- 


titude of the other being augmented in the ſubtriplicate 


ratio of the degrees, the tangent of the latitude will be 
to the tangent anſwering to the augmented conſine in the 
ratio of the greater axis to the leſſer. For ſuppoſing the 


* out of the equator to be E; if the ſemicircle 


Imnp be deſcribed, and /C joined, and mo drawn 
parallel toaC; C is the coſine of the latitude to the 
radius CP; and CY that coſine augmented in the ex- 


preſſed ratio; Y Q being to VI. i e, Ca to Cx, or CP, 
ft 


as the tangent of the angle Y CQ, the latitude of the 
point E, to the tangent of the angle Y C, belonging to 
the augmented coſine. Thus if M repreſent the mea- 
ſure in a latitude denoted by E, and N the meaſure at 
the equator, let A denote an angle, whoſe meaſure is 
$ — 


i, A. x „ E. Then 22 is . But M, 
N t, E. greater axis 


or the length of a DEGREE, obtained by actual menſu- 
ration in different latitudes,. is known ſrom the ſollow- 
ing table. 


| "OE | Toiſes. 
E and aſſociates 66 20 found M = 57438 
1 a 49 22 M = 57074 
Caſſini and de la Caille 3 4c © M = 57050 
Boſcovich 43 © M = 56972 
De la Caille 33 18 M = 57037 
Juan and Ulloa M = $6708 
Bouguer At the Equator 1 = 56753 
De la Condamine M-= 56740 


By comparing the firſt of theſe meaſures with each of 
the foliowing, the ſecond with each of the following, 
&c. by the problem, and its corollary, we. ſhall obtain 
twenty-five reſults, ſhewing the relation of the axes or 
diameters; and ſrom the atithmetical means of the ſeve- 
ral compariſons, ws #-1 have the ratio of the greater 
axis to the leſs as 1 to o, 9940688; or as 1 to 0,99467 36 
or as 1 to 9, 25 26213 or as 1 to 0,9972818 z or as 1 to 
0,9947082; and from the mean of all of them as 1 to 
0,9951989. lf the meaſures of the latitudes of 499 22/, 
and of 455, which fall within the meridian line drawn 
through France, and which have been re-examined and 
e ſince the northern and ſouthern expedition, 
be compared with thoſe of Maupertuis and his aſſociates 
in the north, and that of Bouguer at the equator, the 
ratio of the greater axis to the leſs will be reduced to the 
following fix; viz. as 1 to o, 999994, 1 to 0,99337, 


1 to £z9952717, i to 0,9981 542, 1 to 0,9967098, and | 
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1 to 0,9965152 3 the arithmetical mean of which ratios, 


or that of 1 to 0,9953467, may be taken for the ratio of 
the greater axis to the leſs; which is as 230 to 228,902974x 


. nearly the ſame with that aſſigued by fir Iſaac Newton. 


Add, that experiments made on pendulums, which muſt 
be of different lengths, to ſwing equal times here and 
at the equator, evince the ſame thing. Thus a pen- 
pap mult be 27559 lines ſhorter at the equator than at 
the poles. | | 

M. de la Hire, and Mr. Derham, indeed, have ſhewn, 
that this diverſity may ariſe, either from the greater heat, 
or the greater rarity, of the air there than here ; as hav- 
ing obſerved a like variation between pendulums, when 
heated, and cold; and when in vacuo, and open air. 
But, beſides that fir Iſaac Newton, and M. Bernovilli, 
have ſet aſide theſe cauſes, as inſufficient, it has been 
found, by actual menſuration, that the degrees of a me- 
ridian grow larger, the farther we go towards the line 
which puts the ſpheroidiſm of the earth beyond queſtion. 
The ancients had various opinions as/to the figure of the 


. earth : ſome, as Anaximander, held it cylindrical ; and 


others, as Leucippus, in form of a drum. Bur the prin- 
cipal opinion was, that it was flat; and the viſible ho- 
rizon was the bounds of the earth, and the ocean the 
bounds of the horizon; that the heavens and earth above 
this ocean were the whole viſible univerſe ; and that all 
beneath the ocean was hades: of which opinion were 


not only divers of the ancient poets and philoſophers, but 


alſo ſome of the Chriſtian fathers, as Lactantius, St. 
Auguſtine, &c. 

F. Tacquet draws ſome pretty concluſions from the ſphe- 
rical figure of the earth; as, 1. That if any part ot the 
ſurface of the earth were quite plain, a man could no 
more walk upright thereon, than on the fide of a moun- 
tain, 2. That the traveller's head goes a greater ſpace 
than his feet; and a horſeman than a footman, as mov- 
ing equal arches of greater circles. 3. That a veſſel, full 
of water, being raiſed perpendicularly, ſome of the wa- 
ter will be continually flowing out, yet the veſſel (till re- 
main full ; and, on the contrary, if a veſſel full of water, 
be let perpendicularly down, though nothing flow out, yet 
it will ceaſe to be full : conſequently, there is more water 
contained in the fame veſſel at the foot of à mountain 
than on the top; becauſe the ſurface of the water is com- 


prefſed into a ſegment of a leis ſphere below than above. 
Pacq. Aſtronom. lib. i. cap. 2. 


EarTH, changes of the, Mr, Boyle ſuſpects there are great, 


though flow internal changes, in the maſs of the earth. 
He argues from the varieties obſerved in the change of 
the magnetic needle, and from the obſerved changes in 
the temperature of climates. But as to the latter, we 
doubt whether he could have diaries of the weather ſuf- 
ficient to direct his judgment. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 
i. p. 292, 293. Sec ABSORPTIONS of the earth. 


EARTH, magnetiſm of the, The notion of the magnetiſm 


of the earth was ſtarted by Gilbert; and Mr. Boyle ſup- 
poſes magnetic effluvia moving from one pole to the 
other. See Works abr. vol. i. p. 285, 290. 

Dr. Knight alſo thinks, the earth may be conſidered as a 
great loadſtone, whoſe magnetical parts are diſpoſed in a 
very irregular manner; and that the ſouth pole of the 
earth is analogous to the north pole in magnets, that is, 
the pole by which the magnetical ſtream enters. See 
MAGNET, $ 
He obſerves, that all the phenomena attending the di- 
rection of the needle, in different parts of the earth, in 
great meaſure correſpond with what happens to a needle, 
when placed upon a large terella; if we make allowances 
for the different diſpoſitions of the magnetical parts, with 
reſpect to each other, and conſider the ſouth pole of the 
earth to be a north pole, with regard to magnetiſm. 
The earth might become magnetical by the iron ores it 
contains, for all icon ores are capable of magnetiſm, It 
is true, the globe might notwithſtanding have remained 
unmagnetical, unleſs ſome cauſe had exiſted capable of 
making that repellent matter producing magnetiſm move 
ia a ſtream through the earth. 

Now the doctor thinks that ſuch a cauſe does exiſt. For 
if the earth revolves round the ſun in an ellipſis, and the 
ſouth pole of the earth is directed towards the ſun, at the 
time of its deſcent towards it, a ſtream of repellent mat- 
ter will thereby be made to enter at the ſouth pole, and 
come out of the north. And he ſuggeſts that the earth's 
being in its perihelion in winter may be one reaſon why 
maguetiſm is ſtronger in this ſeaſon than in ſummer. 
This cauſe here — for the earth's magnetiſm muſt 
continue, and perhaps improve it from year to year, 
Hence the doctor thinks it probable, that the earth's 
magnetiſm has been improving ever ſince the creation, 
and that this may be one reaſon ws the uſe of the com- 
paſs was nor diſcovered ſooner. See Dr. Knight's At- 
tempt to demonſtrate, that all the Phenomena in Nature 


may 


. 


- at 
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Bop be explained by Attraction and Repulfion, prop. 


Soar, the magnitade of the, and the number of miles its 


diameter contains, have been variouſly determined by 
various authors, ancient and modern. way to arrive 


at it is, by finding the quantity of the degree of a great 


circle of the earth; but this degree is found very dif- 
ferent, according 'to the different methods and inſtru- 
ments made uſe of, as well as the different obſervers, 

The method obſerved by Mr. Norwood, and the French 
aſtronomers, Picard, Caſſini, &c. viz. by meaſuring the 
diſtance between rwo remote places on the ſame meridian, 
is undoubtedly the beſt, and was performed with great ac- 
curacy, eſpecially by M. Caſſini, and ſince by others. See 


. DEGREE of latitude. According to that author, the ambit, 


orcircumference of the earth, is 1237 $07 20 Paris feet, or 


* . 134650777 Engliſh feet, or 250314 of our ſtatute miles; 
whence, ſuppofing the earth ſpherical, iis diameter muſt 
be 7967 ſtatute miles; and conſequently its radius, or 


ſemidiameter may be taken in a round number, for 
200000000 feet, its ſurface will be 199444206 miles 
which being multiplied into 4 of its ſemidiameter, gives 
the ſolid content of the globe of the carth 2648 56000000 


- Eubic miles. Theſe ſeveral dimenſions are greater or leſs, 


according to the aſſumed meaſure of a degree, Coſſini 


adopted Picard's meaſure of 57060 toiſes. But the mag- 


nitude, as well as the FIGURE of the earth, may be de- 
duced from the preceding problem. For, as half the 


. latus reftum of the greater axis Aa, C Tab. II. Aft. fig. 68.) is 


the radius of curvature in A, it is given in magnitude from 


the degree meaſured there, and thence we ſhall have the 


axes themſelves. Thus, the circular arch equal to the 


radius being 57,29578 degrees, if this number be mul- 


tiplied by 56753 toifes, the meaſure of a degree at the 
equator, as Bouguer has flated it, we ſhall have the tra- 
dius of curvature there, or balf the lactus refum of the 


. greater axis; and this is to half the leſſet axis in the 


ratio of the lefler axis to the greater, i. e. as 0,995 3467 
to 1: whence the leſſer ſemiaxis will be 3266910 toutes, 


. and the greater 3282: $3. 


From the ſame problem and figure it appears, that if an 
angie be taken, whoſe tangent ſhall be to the tangent of 


either latitude, as the leſſer axis to the greater, the mea- 


ſure of a degree in that latitude will be to the meaſure 
of a degree at the equator, in the triplicate ratio of the 


coſine of this angle to the coſine of the latirude, e. g. 


If E be one of the places meaſured, the tangent of the 
angle YC/ will be to the tangent of Y C Q the latitude 


 =M +cube- 


the means will be, for the greater ſemiaxis, 3276473 


of E, as I/ to YQ, i. e. as the leſſer axis to the 
greater, and CQ: CI: :8, CI I: S. CQ :: col. 
ICY: coſ. QC Y ; but by the property of the ellipſe, 
QC: CV (CP?) : : the radius of curvature in E to 
the radius of curvature in A, i.e. as the 3 a 

ere- 


ſo chat , A may be . r „ t, 


— 


E. 


g 
353 
as above. Thus from the ſix ratios between the axes 
already found, ſee Figure of the Eax Tu, we may ob- 


tain nine values of the axes, by comparing each ratio 
with both of ics reſpeCtive latitudes and meaſures; and 


toiſes; and for the lefler, 3260299: and theſe propor- 
tioned again by the mean ratio of the axes above ſtated, 
and by their aſſigned magnitudes will give, for the 
greater ſemiaxis 3279 328 French toiſes, and for the leſſer 
ſemiaxis 3264068; and allowing 6 Paris feet to a toiſe, 
and the proportion of the Engliſh foot to the French as 
107 io 114, the greater ſemiaxis will be 3499863 Eng- 
liſh fathoms, or, dividing by 880, the number of fa- 
thoms in an Engliſh mile, 3970, 298 miles ; and the leſſer 


ſomiaxis 3477606 fathoms, or 3951,824 miles; and the 


greater axis, or equatorial diameter, equal to 7940, 596 
miles; and the letler, or polar diameter, equal to 
7903,048 miles; ſo that the equatorial diameter is about 
36,948 miles longer than the polar or 6ari#'s axis. See far- 
ther on this ſubject, Suite des Mem. de I Acad, R. ann. 
1718. p. 247%. Maclaurin's Fluxions, vol. ii. book i. ch. 
14. Robertfon's Navigation, book viii. ſect. 8. 


On the ſurface of the earth are conceived the ſame circles 


** 


as on the ſurface of the mundane ſphere elſewhere de- 
ſcribed, viz. an EquaTor, EcLipTic, Tropics, POLAR 
Circies, MExRiD1lans, HoRIZON, PARALLELS, &c. which 
ſee ; as alſo SYHERE and GLOBE. The ſeas and unknown 
parts of the turth, by a meaſurement of the beſt maps, 
contain 1bo 1 miles; the inhabited parts, 
38990 50% ; Europe, 4456065 ; Alia, 10768823; Africa, 
9654807; America, 14110874; in all, 199512595, 


: and hence the axes may be known | 


the earth confiſts; which, attaining their ſolidity and 


EaRTH, in A/ironomy, is one of the primary planets, ac- 


is O. | 
In the hypotheſis of Ptolemy, the carth is the centre of 


Whether the earth move or remain at reſt, i. e. whe- 


| 
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which is the number of ſquare miles on the whole fur: 
face of our globe. 
The terraqueous globe is now generally granted to have 
two motions, beſides chat on which — the PRE - 
CESSIOVN of the equinoxes; the one DIVRNAL, around 
its own axis in the ſpace of 24 hours, which conſtitutes 
the natural day or nycthemeton. The other annual, 
round the ſun, in an elliptical orbit or tract, in 365 days, 
6 hours, conſtituting the year. 
From the former we derive the diverſities of NIGHT and 
DAY. And from the latter the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, 
{pring, ſummer, &c. 

ee the motion of the earth proved, under EarTH, in 


aſtronomy, | 
15 the terraqueous globe we diſtinguiſh three parts, or re- 
gions, viz. 1. The external part, or cruſt, which is that 
rom which vegetables ariſe, and animals are nouriſhed. 
2. The middle, or intermediate part, which is poſſeſſed 
by foſſils, extending farther than human labour ever yet 
penetrated, 3. The internal, or central part, which is 
unknown to us, though by many authors ſuppoſed of a 
magnetic nature; by others, a maſs, or ſphere of fire; 
by others, an abyſs, or collection of waters, ſurrounded 
by the ſtrata of earth; and by others, # hollow, empty 
ſpace, inhabited by animals, who have their ſun, moon, 
planets, and other conveniences within the ſame : others 
divide the body of the globe into two parts, viz. the ex- 
ternal part, which they call the cortex, including the 
whole depth or maſs of the ſtrata of the earth; and the 
internal, which they call the nucleus, being of a differ- 
ent nature from the former, and poſſeſſed of fire, water, 
or the like. 
The external part of the globe either exhibits incqualities, 
as mountains or vallies; or it is plain and level; or dug 
— channels, fiſſures, beds, &c. for rivers, lakes, ſeas, 
e. 
Theſe inequalities in the face of the earth are, by moſt 
naturaliſts, ſuppoſed to have ariſen from a rupture or 
fubverſion of the earth, by the force either of the ſub- 
terraneous fires or waters. 'The earth, in its natural and 
original ſtate, Des Cartes, and after him, Burnet, Steno, 
Woodward, Whiſton, and others, ſuppoſe to have been 
perfectly round, ſmooth, and equable; and they account 
for its preſent rude and irregular form principally from 
the great deluge, See DEL UGB. | 
In the external, or cortical part of the earth, we meet 
with various ſtrata, which are ſuppoſed to be the ſedi- 
ments of various floods; the waters whereof, being re- 
plete with matters of divers kinds, as they dried up, or 
ouſed through, depoſited theſe different matters, which 
in time hardened into ſtrata of ſtone, ſang, coal, clay, 
&C, 
Dr. Woodward has conſidered the ſubject of theſe ſtrata 
with great attention, viz. their order, number, fitua- 
tion with reſpect to the horizon, depth, interſections, 
fiſſures, colour, conſiſtence, & c. He aſcribes the origin 
and formation of them all, to the great flood or cata- 
clyſmus. At that terrible revolution, be ſuppoſes all 
the terreſtrial bodies of all kinds to have been diſſolved 
and mixed with the waters, and fuſtained therein, ſo as 
only to conſtitute one common maſs therewith. This 
mals of terreſtrial particles, intermixed with water, he 
ſuppoſes to have been at length precipitated to the bot- 
tom; and that generally, according to the laws of gra- 
vity, the heavieſt ſinking firſt, and the lighter in their 
order. By ſuch means were the ſtrata formed whereof 


hardneſs by degrees, have continued fo ever ſince. Theſe 
ſediments, he farther concludes, to have been at firſt all 
parallel and concentrica}; and the ſurface of the earth 
ſormed thereby, perfectly ſmooth and regular; but that 
in courſe of time, divers changes happening, from earth- 

uakes, volcanos, &c. the order and regularity of the 
Chow was diſturbed and broken, and the ſurface of the 
earth by ſuch means brought to the irregular form in 
which it now appears. M. de Buffon ſuppoſes that the 
earth, as well as the other planets, are parts ſtruck off 
from the body of the ſun by the colliſion of comets; and 
that, when the earth aſſumed its form, it was in a ſtate 
of liquefaction by fire, See 'facther particulars under 
DELUGE. 


cording to the ſyſtem of Copernicus. Its character 


the ſyſtem. 


ther it be fixed in the centre, with the ſun, heavens, and 
ſtars moving round the ſame from eaſt to weſt; or 
whether the heavens and ſtars being at reſt, the earth 
moves from weſt to calt, is the great article that diſtin- 
guiſhes the Ptolemaic from the Copernican ſyſtem. 
EARTH, 

1 
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Karri, motion of the. The happy induſtry of the aſtto- 
nomers of our age has put the mobility of the earth be- 
ond all reaſonable doub! ; on which account, the names 
of Copernicus, Gaſfendns, Kepler, Hook, Blarhſteed, 
Bradley, &c. will ever be mentioned with the bigheſt 
honour. * 3:6 | 

Indeed, the ſame motion had been held by many of the 
ancient philoſophers. Cicero in bis Tuſc. Quæſt. aſ- 


ſures us, that Nicetas of Syracuſe firſt diſcovered that | 


the earth had a diurnal motion, by which it revolved 
round its axis in the ſpace of 24 hours; and Plutarch, 


de Placit. Philoſoph. tells us, that Philolaus diſcovered | 


its annual motion round the ſun; and about 100 years 
after Philolaus, Ariſtarchus, the Samian, propoſed the 
motion of the carth in ſtronger and clearer terms, as we 
are aſſured by Archimedes in Arenar. 

But the religious opinions of the heathen world pre- 
vented the docttine's becoming more cultivated. For 


Ariſtarchus being*accuſed of ſacrilege by Cleanthes for 


moving Veſta and the tutelar deities of the univerſe out 
of their places, the philoſophers began to lay aſide ſo 
perilous a poſition. ; | : | 
Many ages afterwards, Nic. Caſanus revived the ancient 
ſyſtem in his Doct. de Pignorant. and afferted the mo- 
don of the earth : but the dogma gained very little ground 
till the time of Copernicus, who ſhewed its great uſe 
and advantages in aſtronomy ; and who had immediately 
all the philoſophers-and aſtronomers who dared to differ 
from the croud, and were not afraid of eccleſiaſtical cen- 
fures on his fide; So that Kepler, his contemporary, 
made no ſcrupte to cry, Hodierno tempore preſtantiſſim: 
guique Philo fophoram & aſironomorum Copernics adſtipu- 

lantur: feta eft hæc glacies; vincimus ſuffragiismelioribus: 
ceteris pene ſola obſtat. fuper/litio, aut metus a Cltanthibus. 
See COPERNICAN« 

The arguments alleged againſt the motion of the earth 

are weak and frivolous. Such are, 

1. That it is a heavy body, and very unfit for motion. 
2. That if the earth were to move round its axis in 24 
hours, all our houſes, buildings, &c. would tumble 
down. | | 
3. That bodies would not fall upon the places perpen- 
dicularly under them; nor could a bullet, e. gr. ſhot 


* 


perpendicularly from the ground, fall back again upon 


the ſame ſpot. 
4. That it is contrary to the words of Scripture. And 
5. That it is repugnant to our fenſes, which repreſent 
the carth at reſt, and the ſbn in motion. | 
But the principal argument againſt the annual motion of 
the earth, is the want of an annual parallax in the fixed 
ſtars. . For let TA: {Tab. II. Aft. fig. 69.) repreſent the 
earth's orbit about the ſun 8, IX the axis of the carth, 
and t x parallel to I X, will reprefent the poſition of the 
ſame axis at the oppoſite point t. Suppoſe IX to be di- 
rected towards the ſtar P; and it is manifeſt, that the 
axis of the earth will not be directed to the ſame ſtar, 
when it comes to the ſituation tx , but will contain an 
angle x P with the line t P, joining the earth and ſtar, 
equal to the angle P T, under which the diameter, 0” 8 
of the earth's orbit appears to a ſpectator, viewed from 
the ſtar P. It might be expected, therefore, that by ob- 
ſerving the fixed itar P, from the difterent parts of the 
earth's orbit, we might judge of the angle TP 7, and 
conſequently of the proportion of T P, the. diſtance of 
the ſtar, to T, the diameter of the earth's orbit, or double 
diſtance of the-ſun. Yet it is certain that aſtronomers 
have not hitherto been able to diſcover any difference in 
the apparent ſituation of the fixed ſtars with reſpect to 
the axis of the earth, or to one another, that can ariſe 
from the motion of the carth : though, fince the reſtora- 
tion of the Pythagorian doQtrine of the earth's mo- 
tion, they have taken great pains to examine the mat- 
„ a 
The ſeeming motion of the poll-ſtar, obſerved by Mr. 
Flamſteed, was by ſome miltaken for a proof of its an- 
nual parallax ; but' this phenomenon has ſince been ac- 
counted forin the moſt ingenions manner by Mr. Bradley, 
from the motion of light combined with that of the 
earth in its orbit. Se PARALLAX and L1iGHT. 
The vbjeQion to the earth's motion, from there being no 
diſcernible parallax of the fixed ſtars, is anſwered by ob- 


ſerving, that the diſtance of the fixed ſtars is ſo great, | 


that the diameter of the earth's orbit bears no ſenſible 
proportion to it; ſo that the parallax is not to be diſ- 
covered by our exacteſt inſtruments. Nor is this im- 
menſe diſtance of the fixed ſtars advanced by the Coper 
nicans merely as an hypotheſis for the ſake of ſolving the 
objection. 
ſtars like to our ſun, and hence to conclude theit diſtance 
to be vaſtly great, ſince they appear to us with ſo faint a 
light, and of no ſenſible diameter, even in the largeſt 
teleſcopes. b „ e N | 
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For there-ieems great reaſon to ſuppoſe fixed | 


þ 


the earth move round the ſun at reſt. 


EAR 


But from the diligence and accuracy of late aſtronomers, 


we learn ſeveral curious things in confirmation of the 
motion of the carth about the ſun, and ſerving to 
ſolve this only material objeCtion * againſt it. Ste 
LiGcarT. | | 
The arguments for the motion of the earth are of 
a different kind to the objections againſt it, and 
carry other fort of evidence with them, being de- 
duced from actual obſervation and phenomena, and not 
from the ſanciful ſutmiſes of timorous zealots. They 
are theſe: 1. The ſun will equally appear in motion, 
and the earth as ſtanding ſtill, to a ſpectator on the earth, 
whether the ſun really move round the earth at reſt, or 
For ſuppoſe the earth in T (Tab. Afironom. fig. 15. No 2.) 
and the ſun in 1; the ſun will then appear in vp. And, 
ſuppoſe the ſun to proceed in an orbit ſurrounding the 
earth from 1 to 2, he will then appear in 8; and, if he 
proceed farther to 3, he will ſeem in ft : and thus will 
he appear to go on, according to the order of the ſigns 
in the echiptic. Suppoſe again, the earth in 1, and the 
ſun in T, the ſun will now be ſeen in ; let the earth 
go on from 1 to 2, the ſun will appear to the inhabitants 
of the earth to have proceeded from & tom; and if the 
earth proceed to 3, the ſan” will appear to have advanced 
farther from m to ; and ſo on, according to the ſuc- 
oe ſſion of the ſigns of the ecliptic. 

Thus does the ſan appear alike to move, whether the 
really move or ſtand ſtill; fo that the objection from 
ſenſe is of no force. But again, | 

2. If one of the planets be ſuppoſed to have moved a 
certain ſpace from weſt to eaſt, the ſun, earth, and other 
planets, together with the fixed ſtars, will all ſeem to an 
inhabitant of that planet to have moved juſt ſo far round 
it the contrary'way. N N 
For, ſuppoſe a ſtar M (Hg. 16. NY 2.) in the zenith of 
an inhabitant of a planet placed in L; and ſuppoſe the 
planet to have revolved on its axis from weſt to caſt; in 
a certain ſpace of time the ſun 8 will have arrived at the 
zenith of T, then the ſtar I, then N, then the earth L, 
and at length the (tar M again. 'To the inhabitants of the 
planet, therefore, the ſun 8, with the earth L, and the 
ſtars 1, N, M, &c, will appear to have moved round the 
planet a contrary way. * . 
Thus, to the inhabitants of the planets (if any ſuch there 
be) the mundane ſphere, with the ſun, ſtars, and all the 
other planets, will, as to us, appear to move round them 
from eaſt to weſt ; and accordingly, the inhabitants of our 


planet, the earth, are only liable to the ſame deluſive ap- 
pearance with thoſe of the reſt. | 


3. Phe orbirs of the planets include the ſun as the com- 


mon centre of them all; but it is only the orbits of the 
ſuperior planets that include the earth; which, however, 
is not in the centre of any of them, as is ſhewn under 
Sun and PLANET. 

4. The earth's orbit being proved to be between thoſe of 
Venus and Mars, it follows, that the earth muſt turn 
round the ſun; for, as it lies within the orbits of the 
ſuperior planets, their motion would appear unequal and 
irregular; but they would never either be ſtationary or 
retrograde without this ſuppoſition. 


5. From the orbits and periods of the ſeveral planets 


about the ſun, and of the moon and ſatellites round 


the earth, Jupiter and Saturn, it is evident, that the law 
of gravitation is the ſame towards the earth, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, as towards the ſun; and the periodical, times of 
the ſeveral bodies moving around each, are in the ſame 
ratio to their ſeveral diſtances from them. , 

Now it is certain, that, on the hypotheſis of the.earth's 
annual motion, her periodical time exactly ſuits this law, 
bearing. ſuch a proportion between thoſe of Mars and Ve- 


nus as the ſeveral other bodies directed by the ſame law 


do bear; i. e. the ſquares of the periods are, in all, as 
the cubes of the diſtances from the centre of their or- 
bits. But fuppoſing the carth too at reſt, this law is 
broken molt exorbitautly. PATON, 

For, if the earth does not move round the ſun, the ſun. muſt 
move with the moon round the earth: now, the dittance 
of the ſun to that of the moon being as 23750 ſemidia- 
meters of the earth to 60, or nearly as 396 to 1; and 
the moon's period being leſs than 48 days, the ſun's pe- 
riod ſhould be found no leſs than 212775 days, or 583 
years; whereas, in ſact, it is but one year. Which 
lingle conſideration Mr. Whiſton thinks of weight enough 
to determine the controverſy between the two ſyſtems, 
and to eſtabliſh the motion of the earth for ever. 


Whereas, ſuppoſing our earth to have once revolved 


about the fun in a circular orbit, whole  ſemidiameter 
were equal to the earth's original diſtance from the ſun 
ſix degrees paſt its perihelion, the annual period would 
be found exactly and ſurpriſingly equal to the lunar or 
the ancient ſolar year, which were exactly commenſu- 


3 | rate, | 


rate, containing 12 ſytiodical, or 13 periodical months, 
i. e, 365 days, 4 bours, 19 minutes. 
6. The diſtances of certain of the fixed ſtars from the 
zenith have been obſerved to be various at various times 
of the year. That particularly of the pole-ſtar from 
the pole, has been diſcovered by Mr. Flamſteed from re- 
peated obſervations, for ſeven years ſutceſſively, to be 
reater about the ſummer ſolſtice than about the wiater, 
by about 40 ſeconds, Whence it appears, that the earth 
changes its ſituation, receding from the pole-ſtar, and 
returning back to it again annually, 


Which argument is farther confirmed from this, that 


the earth is nearer the ſun at Chriſtmas than at Mid- 
ſummer ; as appears, both from the ſun's apparent dia- 
meter being greater in December than in June; and 
from its motion being ſwiſter, by one twenty-fifth part 
in the former ſeaſon than the latter; whence it is, that 
there are about eight days more in the ſummer halt- 
year, viz. from Match to September, than in the win- 
ter from September to March, 
7. Either the heavenly bodies revolve round the earth in 
24 bours, or the earth revolves round its axis in that 
time. Now, the planets revolving round the ſun, per- 
form their revolutions in greater or leſs times, as their 
orbits are greater or leſs, i. e. as they are more or leſs 
remote from the ſun. Of conſequence, if the ſtars and 
planets revolved round the earth, they would perform 
their revolutions in unequal times, according as their 
orbits or their diſtances were unequally big. At leaſt, 
the fixed ſtars, which are at ſuch prodigious diſtances 
from the earth, would never move round it in 24 hours, 
as the ncateſt planet is ſuppoſed to do. | 
This is an inelegancy, which is avoided in the ſyſtem 
where the earth is ſuppoſed to move; and where every 
lanet is ſo much the longer in deſcribing its annual or- 
bit round the ſun as that orbit is greater, 
8. In all the works of nature with which we are acquaint- 
ed, the Creator appears to act by the ſhorteſt, eaſieſt, 
and fimpleſt means. Now, if the earth be at reſt, and 
the ſtars move, the velocity of thefe latter muſt be im- 
menſe; and yet all the purpoſes thereof might have 
been anſwered by a moderate motion of the earth alone. 
For the moon's diſtance from the carth amounts to 
240000 miles. Hence, the circumference of the moon's. 
diurnal circle being 1507968 fuch miles, the moon's 
horary motion mult be 628 32 miles inſtead of 2290 miles, 
which is really the caſe ; conſequently, in each ſecond, a 
ſpace leſs than that of the pulſe of an artery, the moon, 
though the ſloweſt of all the heavenly bodies, muſt. 
move more than 17 miles. Again, the ſun's mean di- 
ſtance from the earth is 23750 ſemidiameters of the carth, 
or 95000000 miles; conſequently the ſun's diurnal path 
when in the equator, muſt be 596904000 miles; and 
therefore, in the ſpace of one ſecond, i. e. in the 
twinkling of an eye, he mult move more than 6908 
miles. | | 


Again, the diſtance of the ſun from the earth is to that 


of Mars, ſuppoſing the earth, and not the ſun to be the | 


centre of the ſyſtem, nearly as one to one and a half; to that 
of Jupiter, as one to five and a quarter; and to that of 


Saturn, as one to nine: wherefore, as the diurnal ſpace, | 


and all other things deſcribed in the ſame time, are in 
the ſame ratio, Mars, in one twinkling of an eye, muſt 


fly 10362; Jupiter 35266, and Saturn 62172 miles. Laſtly, | 


the fixed (tars being yet vaſtly more remote, from the 
earth than Saturn, their motion in or near the equator 
muſt be vaſtly ſwifter than that of Saturn. 


9. If the earth be at reſt, and the ſtars move by any * 


mon motion, the ſeveral planets mult each day deſcribe 
ſeveral ſpirals running forth to a certain term towards 
the north, and thence returning to the oppolite term to- 
wards the ſouth, ſometimes narrower and ſometimes 
broader. | 
For the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from the zenith 
alter every day, increaſing to a certain point towards the 
north, and thence decrealing again towards the ſouth ; 
conſequently, the altitude of the pole being always found 
the ſame, and the planets not returning to the ſame 
_ of the meridian, they do not deſcribe circles, but 
irals. Add, that as the ſeveral planets do not retain | 
the ſame diſtance from the earth, but are ſometimes. 
nearer, and ſometimes recede farther from it, at a 
greater diſtance, a greater ſpital, and at a leſs, a leſs is 
deſcribed. | 
Farther, as their motion is ſlower when the planet is far- 
ther from the earth, the greater ſpirals are deſcribed in 
lefler times than the leſſer; and, as the greateſt aud leaſt | 
diſtance. of the planets from the earth is not affixed to 
the ſame point of the heavens, the planets have moved 
in different tracts every day from the beginuing. 
Beſides, the force by which the ſtars and planets revolve in 


their orbits are not directed to the centre of the carth, but 


{ 


| 


1 


to the centres of the ſeveral orbits which they deſcribe, or 
to innumerable imaginary points in the axis of the earth; 
and theſe forces tending to different and continually va- 
rying centres muſt likewiſe increaſe exaQtly in propor- 
tion to the diſtances from the axis; whereas the force of 
attraction is found to decreaſe, 
10. Bodies let fall from any conſiderable height, are 
found by experiment, not to fall upon the ſpot per- 
3 under them, but to the ſouth-eaſt there- 
of. ; 
The experiment was propoſed to Dr, Hook in the year 
1679, by a perſon who ſuggeſted, that, if the earth had 
any diurnal motion, the body would fall to the caſt of 
the perpendicular. Dr. Hook, on that occaſion, read a 
diſcourſe before the Royal Society, wherein he endea- 
vouted, à priori, to aſſign what curve a falling bod 
would deſcribe; aſſerting, particularly, that the fall of 
the body would not be directly eaft, but ſouth-eaſt 3 
which was confirmed by divers aQtual trials. The ob- 
jection which ſuppoſes, that e. g. a ball fired perpendi- 
cularly upward in the air ſhould fall weſtward of the 
place from which it was projected, on the ſuppoſition of 
the earth's revolation eaſtward, can have no weight, 
when it is conſidered that the gun and ball partake of 
the earth's motion ; and therefore, being carried forward 
with the air as quick as the earth and air turn, it muſt 
fall down on the ſame place, deſcribing in its deſcent 
the diagonal of a parallelogram, whoſe two ſides are pro- 
portional to the forces acquired from the earth's motion 
and the gravity of the ball. Thus a ſtone let fall from 
the top of a main-maſt, if it meets with no obſlacle, 
falls on the deck as near the foot of the maſt when the 
ſhip fails, as when it does not. 

11. The power of gravity is found to decreafe as you ap- 
proach nearer the equator, which is a circumſtance 
that agrees to all bodies which have a motion on their 
axis, and to them only, as being really the neccflary te- 
ſult of ſuch a motion. 

For a body, revolving on its axis, the parts or appen- 
dages thereof, are continually endeavouring to recede 
from the centre. Conſequently, the equator being a great 
circle, and the parallels all decreaſing towards the poles, 
the centrifugal force is greateſt ia the equator, and de- 
creaſes towards the poles in the ratio of the diameters of 
the parallels to that of the equator. Now the power of 
gravity determines the ſeveral parts or appendayes to- 
wards the centre of the Whole: conſequently, the cen- 
trifugal force, acting contrary to the power of gravity, 
retards the deſcent of bodies, and that moſt where it is 
greateſt. | 

Dr. Keil computes, that the force of gravity to the cen- 
trifugal force at the equator is as 289 to 1; conſequenly, 
a body placed there, would loſe one 28gth part of the 
weight it would have were the earth at reſt ; conſequent- 
ly, the centrifugal force at the poles being infinitely 
imall, a body will there weigh 289 pounds, which at 
the equator only weighs 288. 

12. The following is an actual demonſtration of the 


carth's motion, drawn from phyſical cauſes, for which 


we are indebted to the difcoverics of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and which Dr. Keil takes for concluſive and unan- 
ſwerable. 

All planets, it is demonftrated, gravitate towards the 
ſun ; and obſervations teſtify to us, either that the earth 
turns round the fun, or the fun round the earth, in fuch 
a manner as to deſcribe equal areas in equal times. But 
it is demonſtrated farther, that whenever bodies turn 
round each other, and regulate their motions by ſuch a 
law, the one mult of necellity gravitate to the other: 
conſequently, if the ſun in its motion doth gravitate to the 


earth, aclion or re-aCtion being equal and contrary, the 


earth muſt likewiſe gravitate towards the fun. | 
Again, the fame author has demonſtrated, that when 
two bodies gravitate to one another, without direct! 
approaching one another in right lines, they mu 
both of them turn round their common centre of gra- 
vity ; the fun and earth, therefore, do both turn round 
their common centre of gravity ; but the ſun is fo great 
a body in reſpect of our earth, which is as it were but 
a point; that the common ceutre of gravity of the two 
bodies will lie within the body of the ſun itſelf, and not 
far from the centre of the ſun. The earth, therefoce, 
turns round a point, which is in the body of the ſun, 
and therefore it turns round the fun. Q. E. D. 

13. Beſides, if the ſun moves about the earth, the earth's 
altractive power muſt draw the ſun towards it from the 
line of projection, fo as to bend its motion with a curve; 
but the fun being at leaſt 227000 times as heavy as 
the earth, it muſt move 227000 times as flowly toward 
the earth as the earth does toward the ſun ; and conſe- 


quently the earth would fall to the ſun in a ſhort time, if 


it had not a very ſtrong projeCtile motion to carry it off. 
There 


WW 
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There is indeed no ſuch thing in nature as a heavy body 
moving round a light one as its centre of motion. A 
pebble, as Mr. Ferguſon familiarly illuſtrates this mat- 
ter, faſtened to a mill-ſtone by a ſtring, may, by an eaſy 
impulſe, be made to circulate round the mill-ſtone ; but 


no impulſe can make a mill-ſtone circulate round a loole | 


bble, for the mill-ſtone would go off and carry the 
pebble along with it. 
14. Dr. Bradley, late aſtronomer royal, has found, by a 
long ſeries of the molt accurate obſervations, that there 
is a ſmall apparent motion of the fixed ſtars, occaſioned 
by the obſervation of their light, and fo exactly aniwer- 
ing to an annual motion of the earth, as evinces the 
fame even to a mathematical demonſtration. See 
LiGHT. 
To ſay no more ; to ſuppoſe the earth at reſt, confound- 
and deſtroys all the order and harmony of the univerſe, 
annuls its laws, and ſets every part at variance with each 
other, robs the Creator of half the praiſe of his work, 
and mankind of the pleaſure of the contemplation there- 
of. In effect, it renders the motions of the planets in- 
explicable and uſeleſs, which otherwiſe are plain and 
imple. So that ſuch of the later aſtronomers, as have 
aſſerted it with the moſt zeal, have been forced to ſet it 
aſide, when they came to compute the motions of the 
planets, None of them would ever attempt to com- 
pute theſe motions in variable ſpirals z but in all their 
theories, they tacitly ſuppoſe the earth to move on its axis, 
ſo as to turn the diurnal ſpirals into circles, 
Thus, the Jeſuit Ricciolus, though he, at the pope's 
command, oppoſed the motion of the earth with all his 
might, as ſomething contrary to holy ſcripture ; yet, to 
frame aſttonomical tables, which ſhould tolerably agree 
with obſervation, he was forced to have recourſe to the 
motion of the earth as his only refuge. 
This, De Chales, another of the ſame fraternity, frankly 
confeſſes: P. Ricciolus—nullas tabulas aptare potuit, 
* gu vel mediocriter obſer vationibus reſponderent; nift ſe- 
« cundum ſyſtema terre mate; notwithitanding that he 
& called in all the foreign and forced aſſiſtances of move- 
« able epicycles, ſo that in his Aſtronomia Reformarta, 
« where he undertakes to give accurate tables of the celcl. 
ce tial motions, he gives into the hypotheſis of the motion 
« of the carth.” De Chales Aitron. Reformat. lib. x. 
cap. 1. See COPERNICAN»s 
The ſyſtem then, which ſuppoſes the earth at reſt, is of 
itſelf of no uſe or ſigniſicancy in aſtronomy ; nor does it 
avail more in phyſics; for the principal phenomena are 
no way deducible from it; but the retainers of it are 
either forced to fly to the immediate agency of the Deity 
(which in phyſics is the ſame a the reductis ab abſurdum 
in Geometry) or to reaſons and principles unknown. 
Some oppole the motion of the earth as contrary to re- 
velation ; there being mention made in holy (cripture of 
the ſun's rifiag and ſetting, of his ſtanding ſtill in the 
=_ of Joſhua, and his going back in that of Heze- 

iah. 

Now, to take the genuine ſenſe of theſe paſſages, the 
laws of interpretation mult be ſettled. 1. Then, we ſup- 
poſe, that the ſeveral words of Scripture have their ſe- 
veral ideas correſponding to them; and that a man takes 
their ſenſe, in whom thoſe ideas are excited by the read- 
ing. 2. That the words of ſcripture, attentively read, 
are ſufficieat to excite thoſe ideas in a mind not prepoſ- 
ſelſed. Hence, 3. It follows, that either God mult have 
exhibited the definition of the words that occur in ſcrip- 
ture ; or, that he ſuppoſes prior notions, and leaves us 
to take their ſenſe in the ordinary way. Hence, 4. We 
argue, that no other ideas are to be athxed to the words 
of ſcripture, but ſuch as occur to a perſon who looks or 
attends to the things themſelves ſpoken of. 
By the ſun's riſing, therefore is meant no more than 
his re-appearance in the horizon, after he had been hid 
below it ; and, by his ſetting, an occultation of the ſun, 
which was before viſible in the horizon. When the 
preacher therefore ſays, Eecleſ. i. 5. The ſun alſo riſeth, 
and the ſun goeth down, and haſteth to his place where he 
aroſe, he means, doubtleſs, no more than that the ſun, 
which before was hid, is now ſeen in the horizon ; and 
after being there conſpicuous, is hid again, and at length 
re-appears in the eaſt. For thus much only appears 
to a perſon who views the ſun ; and therefore thus much, 
and no more, is exprefled by the ſacred writers. 


In like manner, when in Joſh. x. 12, 13. the ſun and | 


moon are ſaid to have ſtood till ; all meant by ſtation is, 
hat they did not change their place with reſpect to the 

earth. For that general, by Sun, ſtand thou ftill upon 
Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Aijalon, required 
no more, than that the ſun which then appeared over 
that city, ſhould not change its ſituation. And from his 


bidding the ſun to keep its ſituation, it would be unjuſt 


to iufer, that it moves ound the cart h at reſts 


EARTH, Latitude and Longitude of the. 


EARTHING, in the general ſenſe. 
Ea& THING, in Agriculture and Gardening, denotes the cos 


EARTHQUAKES, Phenomena 
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Theſe, and Gmilar expreſſions, are true and proper 
deſcriptions of the phenomena, as they appear to us; 
but as the ſcriptures were never intended to inſtruct us 
in philoſophy and aſtronomy, they do not at all deter- 
mine by what motions theſe phenomena are occaſioned. 
And it has been juſtly obſerved, that part of the account 
recorded in the book of Joſhua is merely a deſcription of 
the appearance; Gibeon and Aijalon, and the whole 
land of Canaan lying in too northern a latitude for the 
ſun or moon ever to be vertical to any part of itz and yer 
this was a juſt deſcription of the phenomena as it ap- 
peared to Joſhua in the place where he then was; and if 
one part of the account merely deſcribe the phenomena, 
the other muſt likewiſe be underſtood in the ſame man- 
ner. 

Gaſſendus, very pertinently to the ſame purpoſe, diſ- 
tinguiſhes, ** two ſacred volumes, the one written, called 
the Bible; the other, Nature, or the World; God hav- 
« ing manifeſted himſelf by wo lights, the one of reve- 
* lation, and the other of Faye: aver tag accordingly, 
* the interpreters of the former are divines ; of the lat- 
* ter, mathematicians. As to matters of natural know- 
* ledge, the mathematicians are to be conſulted ; and as 
to the objects of faith, the prophetsz the former be- 
ing no leſs interpreters, or apoſtles, from God to men, 
„than the latter. And as the mathematician would be 
* judged to wander out of his province, if he ſhould 
pretend to controvert, or ſet aſide any article of faith 
* from principles of geometry; ſo it muſt be granted, 
* the divines are no leſs out of their limits, when they 
venture to pronounce on a point of natural know- 
* ledge, beyond the reach of any not verſed in geo- 
* metry and optics, merely from holy ſcripture, which 
.- does not pretend to teach any thing of the mat- 
«© ter, 

For inſtances, we may quote LaQtantius and Au- 
„ guſtine; the firſt of whom rendered himſelf ridicu- 
* lous by dilputing from ſcripture, againlt the round- 
* neſs ot the earth; and the latter, agaiuſt the antipodes.” 
See ANTIPODES. 

Having thus proved the motion of the earth, it is to be 
farther obſerved, chat the altitude of the pole being found 
at all times of the year, i. e. in all points of its annua] orbit 
(the ecliptic) to be the ſame; it follows, that the earth 
proceeds in ſuch manner along its orbit, as that its axis 
is conltantly parallel to the axis of the world, aud of con- 
ſequence parallel to iifelf, 

This motion, which Copernicus calls the motion of libra- 
tion, may be well enough illuſtrated, by ſuppuling a 
globe, with its axis parallel to that of the earth, painted 
on a flag, or ancient of a malt, moveable on its axis, and 
continually driven by the welt wind, while it makes the 
tour of an iſland; it is evident, that in every ſituation of 
the ſhip, the axis of the painted globe will continue 
parallel to the axis of the world. 

Acccording to fir Iſaac Newton's principles, the earth's 
axis does, in every annual revolution, incline twice to- 
werds the ecliptic, and twice return to its former po- 
fition : on which mutation it is, that the preceſhon of 
the equinoctial points is ſuppoſed to depend. 

dce LATITUDE 
and LONGiTUDE. 


EARTH, Iuclination of the Axis of the. See INCLINATION, 


Axis, and ANGLE. 


EaRTH, Quantity of matter, denſity, and attrattive power at 


its ſurface. Sce DENSITY aud PLANETS. 
EARTHED /ugar. See SUGAR, 
EARTHEN floors See FLOOR, 


Sce INTERMENT. 


vering of viucs, celery, and other thiubs and plants with 
earth, 


EARTHQUAKE, in Natural H:/tory, a vehement ſhake 


or agitation of ſome conliderable place or part of the 
earth from natural cauſes, attended with a terrible note 
like thunder, and frequently with an eruption ot water 
or fire, or elle of ſmoke or winds. 


- Earthquakes are the greateſt aud moſt formidable pheno- 


mena of nature. Ariſtotle and Pliny diſtinguiſh two 
kinds with reſpeA to the manner of the hake, viz, a 
tremor and a pulſe; the firlt being horizontal, in alter» 
nate vibrations, compared to the thaking of a perſon in 
an ague ; the ſecond perpendicular, up and down; which 
latter kind are alſo called by Ariſtotle, Sgaceas from the 
reſemblance of their motion to that of boiling. 
of. The Philoſoph. Tranſact. 
furniſh us with abundance of hiſtories of earthguakes 3 
ticularly one at Oxford in 1605, by Dr. Wallis and 
Mr. Boyle. Another at the ſame place in 1682, by Mr. 
Pigot. And another in Sicily in 1692-3, by Mr. Har- 


top, Fa. Aleſſandro Burgos, and Vin Bonajutus, which 
| lait is one gf the moſt terrible ones in all hiſtory. 


This 
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This ſhook the whole iſland; and not only that, but 


Naples and Malta ſhared in the ſhock. It was of the 
ſecond kind mentioned by Ariſtotle and Pliny, VIZ. a 
perpendicular pulſation or fuccuſſion. It was impoſſible, 
ſaid the noble Bonajutus, ſor any body in this country to 
keep on their legs on the dancing earth; nay, thoſe that 
lay on the ground were toſſed from fide to fide as on a 
rolling billow, 'and high walls leaped from their founda- 
tions ſeveral paces, &. Phil. Tranſ. N? 207. The miſ- 
chief it did is amazing; almoſt all the buildings in the 
countries were thrown down. Fifty-four cities and 
towns, beſide an incredible number of villages, were 
either deſtroyed or greatly damaged. We ſhall only in- 
ſtance the fate of Catania, one of the moſt famous, an- 
cient, and flouriſhing cities in the kingdom, the reh- 
dence of ſeveral monarchs, and an univerſity. This once 
famous, now unhappy Catania, to uſe the words of 
Fa. Burgos, had the greateſt ſhare in the tragedy. F. 
Anton. Serrovita being on his way thither, and at the 
diſtance of a few miles, obſerved a black cloud like 
night hovering over the city; and there aroſe from the 
mouth of Montgibello great fpires of flame, which 
ſpread all around. The fea, all of a fudden, began to 
toar, and riſe in billows; and there was a noife as if all 
the artillery in the world had been at once diſcharged. 
The birds flew about aſtoniſhed, the cattle in the fields 
tan crying, &c. His and his companions horſes ſtopped 
ſhort, trembling ; ſo that they were forced to alight. 
They wete no fooner off, but they were lifted from the 

tound above two palms; when caſting his eyes towards 
— he with amazement ſaw nothing but a thick 
cloud of duſt in the air. This was the ſcene of their ca- 
lamity; for of the magnifcent Catania, there was not 
the leaſt footſtep to be ſeen. S. Bonajutus aſſures us, 
that of 18914 inhabitants, 18000 periſhed therein. The 
ſame author, from a computation of the inhabitants, be- 
fore and after the earthquake, in the ſeveral cities and 


towns, finds that near 6c009 periſhed out of 254900. 


Ibid. Nꝰ 202. 
32 is remarkable for earthquakes. The inhabitants, 
r. Sloane informs us, expect one every year. This au- 
thor gives us the hiſtory of one in 1687; and another 
horrible one in 1692, is deſcribed by feveral anonymous 
authors. In two minutes time this fhook down and 
drowned nine tenths of the town of Port-Royal. The 
houſes ſunk out-right, 30 or 40 fathoms deep. Phil. 
Tranſact. Nꝰ 209. The earth opening, fwallowed up 
people; and they roſe in other ſtreets, ſome in the mid- 
dle of the harbour; and yet many were ſaved, though 
there were 2000 people loſt, and 1c00 acres of land funk. 
All the houſes were thrown down throughout the iſland, 
One Hopkins had his plantation removed half a mile 
from its place, Of all wells, from one fathom to fix or 
ſeven, the water flew out at the top with a vehement 
motion. While the houſes on one fide of the ſtreet 
were {ſwallowed up, on the others they were thrown on 
heaps ; and the ſand in the ſtreet roſe like waves in the 
ſea, lifting up every body that ſtood on it, and immedi- 
ately dropping down into pits; and at the ſame inſtant a 
flood of water breaking in, rolled them over and over; 
ſome catching hold of beams and rafters, &c. Ships and 
loops in the harbour were overſet and Joſt ; the Swan 
frigate, particularly, was thrown over by the motion of 
the ſea and linking of the wharf, and was driven over 
the tops of many houſes. It was attended with a 
hollow rumbling noiſe like that of thunder. In leſs than 
a minute, three quarters of the houſes, and the ground 
they ſtood on, with the inhabitants, were all ſunk quite 
under water; and the little part left behind was no 


better than a heap of rubbiſh. The ſhake was ſo vio- 


tent, that it threw people down on their knees or their 
faces, as they were running about for ſhelter. The ground 
heaved and ſwelled like a rolling ſea ; and ſeveral houſes, 
{till ſtanding, were ſhuffled and moved ſome yards out of 
their places. A whole ſtreet is faid to be twice as broad now 
as before; and in many places, the earth would crack, 
and open and ſhut, quick and faſt. Of which openings, 


two or three hundred might be ſeen at a time; in ſome 


whereof, the people were ſwallowed up; others, the 


earth cloſing, were caught by the middle, and preſſed to 


death; as to others, the heads only appeared. The larger 
openings ſwallowed up houſes; and out of ſome would 
iſſue whole rivers of waters, ſpouted up a great height 
into the air, and threatening a deluge to 2 part the 
earthquake (pared. The whole was attended with ſtenches 
and offenſive ſmells, the noiſe of falling mountains at a 
diſtance, &c. and the ſky in a minute's time was turned 


dull and reddiſh like a glowing oven. Yet, as great a 


ing therein than in the whole iſland beſide. 


ſufferer as Port-Royal was, more houſes were left ſtand- 
Scarce a 


plaatiug-houſe or ſugar-work was leit ſtanding in al; 


& 


Jamaica. © A great part of them were fwallowed up, 
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houſes, people, trees, and all at once; in lieu of which, 
afterwards, appeared great pools of water, which, 
when dried up, left nothing but ſand, without any mark 
that ever tree or plant had been thereon. Above twelve 
miles from the ſea, the earth gaped, and ſpouted out 
with a prodigious force vaſt quantities of water 'into the 
air; yet the greateſt violerices were among the moun- 
tains and rocks; and it is a general opinion, that the 
nearer the mountains, the greater was the ſhake: and 
that the cauſe thereof lay there. Moſt of the rivers 
were ſtopped u 
mountains, till ſwelling up, they made themſelves new 
tracts and channels, tearing up in their paſſage trees, &c. 
Aſter the great ſhake, many of thoſe people who eſ- 
caped got on board ſhips in the harbour, where man 
continued above two months; the ſt akes all that time 
being ſo violent, and coming fo thick, ſometimes two 
or three in an hour, accompanied with frightful noifes 
like a ruſtling wind, or a hollow rumbling thunder, with 
brimſtone-blaſts, that they durſt not come afhore. © The 
conſequence of the earthquake was a general ficknels, 
from the noiſome vapours belched forth,” which ſwept 
away above 3000 perſons of thoſe who were left. Ibid. 
After the detail of theſe horrible convulſions, the reader 
will have but little curioſity left for the phenomena of 
the earthquake at Lima in 1687, deſcribed by Fa. Alvarez 
de Toledo, wherein above 5000 perſons were deftroyed ; 
this being of the vibratory kind, ſo that the bells in the 
church rung of themfelves ; or that at Batzvia, in 1699, 
by Witzen; that in the north of England, in 1703, by 
Mer. Thoreſby; thoſe in New-England in 1663 and 1670, 
by Dr. Mather; that of Italy in 1742; that of Lima and 
the port of Callas in Peru, in 1746, which laſted 15 
minutes, and deſtroyed moſt of the buildings in the city, 
deſtroyed moſt of the inhabitants, and ſwallowed up 
ſeveral ſhips then in the port; that of London in 1749; 
thoſe in 1750, felt in many parts of England; that of 
1777, felt in the north of England ; and laſtly, that at 
Litbon in 1755: though this deſerves a more particular 
account than many others of much leſs conſiderable 
extent and duration. The three preceding years had 
been remarkably dry, infomuch, that ſome ſprings 
which had been plentifully ſupplied with water were 
totally loft; and the predominant winds were eaſt and 
north-eaſt, accompanied with various, though very ſmall 
motions and tremblings of the earth. The ſpring of the 
year 1755 was very rainy and wet; the weather on the 
day preceding the earthquake, which happened on the iſt 
of November, was clear and uncommonly warm for the 
ſeaſon, and had continued clear and rather warmer than 
uſual for ſeveral days before. The day of the earthquat- 
broke with a ſerene ſky, the wind continuing at ealt ; 
but about g o'clock the ſun began to grow dim; and ſoon 
after was heard a rumbling noiſe, like that of carriages, 
which increaſed to ſuch a degree as to equal that of the 
loudeſt cannon; upon which the firft ſhock was felt, 
which was immediately ſucceeded by a ſecond and third, 
the whole duration of which was about 8 minutes; about 
12 o'clock another ſhock was felt. During the firlt 
ſhock, the greateſt part of the public edifices and other 
buildings of the city were thrown down ; and not leſs 
than 60000 of its inhabitants buried in the ruins. The 
earth opened in fiſſures in ſeveral parts, and ſeveral light 
flames of fire were obſerved to iſſue from the ſides of the 
mountains reſembling thoſe of kindled charcoal. Sub- 
terraneous rumblings were alſo felt, attended with a diſ- 
charge of great quantities of ſmoke. The water in the 
ſea role ſeveral times, and in a few minutes made three 
fluxes and re-fluxes, riſing above the greateſt ſpring- 
tides no leſs than 15 Engliſh feet, The ſhock was lo 
violent 50 leagues off at ſea, as greatly to injure the deck 
of a ſhip, and to lead the captain to apprehend, that he 
had miſtaken his reckoning, and ſtruck on a rock. The 
ſhock was alſo felt about the ſame time at Oporto, by 
which the whole city was ſhaken, ſeveral chimnies, 
ſtones, and croſſes, were thrown down, and ſome build- 
ings opened at top; and the ſwelling in the river was ſo 
conſiderable, that two large ſhips, which were juit got over 
the bar, were driven back into the harbour. The ſame 
ſhock was equally violent at Madrid, Seville, and Cadiz ; 
and in this laſt place the ſea roſe in a wave at leaſt bo 
feet higher than uſual, daſhed againſt the rocks on the 
welt part of the town, and againſt the walls with ſuch 
violence as to beat in the * and a great part of 
the walls, ſo that ſeveral perſons were drowned by it. 
The day when the carthguake happened at Cadiz was as 
clear and ſerene as the fineſt ſummer day in Englaud- 
Many other cities, both in Spain and Portugal, were con- 
ſiderably damaged. The effects of this earthquake, in 
viotently agitating the waters, were perceived in many 
parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and the ſhock 
not only reached to Switzerland, Holland, and other 
| parts 


for 24 hours, by the falling of the 
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arts of Europe, but it was communicated to Africa, 
and deſtroyed ſeveral ciries on the coalt of Barbary ; and 
it was alſo felt about the ſame time in the iſland of Ma- 
deira, where the water roſe full 15 feet perpendicular 
above bigh-water mark, See Phil. 'Tranſ. Ne 462, 463. 
497. or vol. xIvi. p. 601, &c. vol. xlix. art. 58. p. 
M. Lononfow preſented a paper to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris in 1758, in which he endeavours to 
ſhew that the formation of metals is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of earthquakes. He ſuppoſes that the fire, occa- 
Goned by the ſulphureous matter with which the interior 
parts of the earth abound, acts on the foſlile ſubſtances 
and the vegetable ſalts contained in them, and depoſited 
in the cavities of the earth, and reduces the whole into a 
mineral ſtate; and that the minerals diſſolved by the 
fire are diſtributed into beds and veins, as they ate found 
to exiſt in the mine. 
We will now relieve the reader after this long account, 
with ſome attempts towards a theory of earthquates. 


FarRTHQUAKES, Cauſes of. Naturaliſts are here divided. 


Some aſcribe earthquakes to water, others to fire, and 
others to air; and all of them with ſome reaſon. To 
conceive which, it is to be obſerved, that the earth every 
where abounds with buge ſubterraneous caverns, veihs, 
and canals, particularly about the roots of mountains; 
that of theſe cavities, veins, &c. ſome are full of water, 
whence are compoſed gulfs, abyſſes, ſprings, rivulets ; 
and others full of exhalations ; and that ſome parts of the 
earth are replete with nitre, ſulphur, bitumen, vitriol, 


&. 


This premiſed. 1. The earth itſelf may be the cauſe of 
its own ſhaking; when the roots or baſis of ſome large 
maſs being diffolved, or worn away by a fluid under- 
neath, it finks into the ſame; and, with its weight, oc- 
caſions à tremot of the adjacent parts, and produces a 
noiſe, and frequently an inundation of water, 

2. The ſubterrancous waters may occaſion earthquakes, by 
their overflowing, cutting out new courſes, &c. Add, 
that the water, being heated, and rarched by the ſub- 
terrancous fires, may emit fumes, blaſts, &c. which, 
by their action, either on the water, or immediately on 
the earth itſelf, may occaſion great ſuccuſſions. 

3. The air may be the cauſe of earthquakes; for air being 
a collection of fumes and vapours raiſed from the earth 
and water, if it be pent up in the too narrow viſcera of 
the earth, the ſubterraneous, or its own native heat, 
rarefying and expanding it, the force wherewith it en- 
deavours to eſcape may ſhake the earth: hence there 
will ariſe a diverſe ſpecies ot earthquakes ; according to the 
different poſition, quantity, &c. of the impriloned air. 
Laſtly, Fire is a principal cauſe of earthquakes ; both as it 
produces the aforeſaid ſubtetraneous aura or vapour; and 
as this aura or ſpicit, from the different matter and com- 
poſition whereof ariſe ſulphur, bitumen, and other in- 
flammable matters, is kindled either from ſome other 
fire it meets with, or ſrom its collifion againſt hard 
bodies, or its intermixture with other fluids; by which 
means burſting out into- a greater compals, the place be- 
comes too narrow for it; fo that preſſing againſt it on 
all ſides, the adjoining parts are ſhaken; till, having 
made itſelf, a paſſage, it ſpends itſelf in a volcano, or 
burning mountain. 

But to come nearer to the point, Dr. Liſter, in Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. NY 157. is of opinion, that the material cauſe 
of thunder, lightnivg, and earthquakes, is one and the 
fame, viz. the inflammable breath of the pyrites, which 
is a ſubſtantial ſulphur, and will take fire of itſelf. For 
the true theory of lightning, &c. ſee LicuTNixG. 
The difference between theſe three terrible phenomena, 
he takes only to confilt in this: that this ſulphur in the 
former is fired in the air; and in the latter, under- 
ground; which is a notion that Pliny had long before 
him: quid enim, ſays he, aliud / in terra tremor, quam 
in nube tonitru ? 


This he thinks abundantly indicated by the ſame ſul- 


phureous ſmell being found in any thing burnt with 
lightning, and in the waters, &c. caſt up in earthquakes, 
and even in the air before and after them. 

Add, that they agree in the manner of the noiſe; which 
is cariied on as in a train, fired; the one rolling and 
rattling through the air, takes fire as the vapours chance 
to drive; as the other fired under-ground, in like man- 
ner, moves with a defultory noiſe. 

Thunder, which is the effect of the trembling of the 
air, caufed by the ſame vapours diſperſed through it, 
has force enough to ſhake our. houles ; and it is by no 


means improbable that thete may be thunder and light- 


ning under-ground, in ſome vaſt repoſitories there; elpe- 


cCialiy if we refle&t, that the matter which compoſes the 


noiſy vapour above us is contained in much larger quan- 


ities under- ground. Philoſophical TranſaQions, No 202. 


Vol. II. No 107, 


— 
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That the earth abounds in cavities, cyery body allows 
and that theſe ſubtetraneous cavities are, at certain 
times, and in certain ſeaſons, full of inflammable va- 
pours, the damps in our miggs luſiciently witnefs 3 
which, fired; do every thiog by earthquake, only in 
a leſſer degree; | 
That the pyrites alone, of all the known minerals, yields 
this inflammable vapour, is highly probabie; becauſe no 
mineral or ore wharſoever is ſulphurcous, but as it is, 
wholly or in part a pyrites z and there is but one ſoccies 
of brimitone, at leaſt with us in Fnglind, which the 
pyrites naturally and only yields. The ſulphur vivum, 
or natural brimſtong, which is found in and about the 
burning mountains, is certainly the effect of ſublimation; 
and thoſe great quantities of it ſaid o be found about 
the ſkirts of volcanos, ate only an argument of the long 
duration and vehemence of thoſe fires. Pothbly, the 
pyrites of the volcanos, of burning mountains, may de 
more ſuiptureous than ours; and, indeed, it is plain, 
that ſome of ours in England ate very lean, and hold but 
little ſulphur ; others again very much, which may be 
one reaſon why England is ſo little troubled with earth- 
quakes ; and Italy, and almoſt round the Mediterran-an 
ſea, ſo very much; though an ther reafon is, the paucity 
of pyrites in England, compared with thoſe places. 
Comparing our earthquakes, thuhdet, and lightning, with 
theirs, it is obſerved, that there it lightens almoſt daily, 
eſpecially in ſummer-time, here ſeldom; there thunder 
and lightning are of long duration, bere they are ſoon 
over; there the earthguakes are frequent, long, and ter- 
rible, with many paroxyſms in a day, and thus renewed 
for many days; here they ate very ſhort, only ot a few 
minutes, and ſcaſce percepiible. To this purpoſe, tne 
ſubrerrancous cavities in England are ſmall and few, 
compared with the vaſt vaults in thoſe parts of the world, 
which is evident, from the ſudden difapp-arauce of 
whole mountains and iſlands. 
Dr. Woodward gives us another theory of earthqrates. 
He endeavours to ſhew, that the ſubterrantous heat or 
fire (which is continually elevating water out of the 
abyſs, to furniſh the earth with rain, dew, ſprings, and 
rivers) being {topped in any part of the earth, and fo di- 
verted from its ordinary courſe by fome accidental glut 
or obſtruction in the pores and paſſages through which it 
uſed to aſcend to the ſurface, becomes, by ſuch means, 
preternaturally afſembled in a greater quantity than 
uſual, into one place, and therefore cauſeth a great rare- 
faction and intumeſcence of the water of the abyſs, put- 
ting it into great commotions and diſorders, and at the 
ſame time making the like effort on the earth, which be- 
ing expanded upon the face of the abyſs, occaſions the 
agitation and concuſhon which we call an earthquake. 
This effort, in ſome carthguakes, he obſerves, is ſo vehe- 
ment that it ſplits and tears the earth, making cracks and 
chaſms in it ſome miles in length, which open at the in- 
ſtants of the ſhocks, and cloſe again at the intervals be- 
twixtthem ; nay it is ſometimes ſo violent, that is forces 
the ſuperincumbent ſtrata, breaks them all throughout, 
and thereby perfectly undermines and ruins the founda- 
tion of them; fo that theſe falling, the whole tract, as 
ſoon as the ſhock is over, ſinks down into the abyis, and 
is ſwallowed up by it; the water thereof immediately 
riſing up, and forming a lake in the place where the ſaid 
tract before was. That this effort being made in all di- 
rections indifferently, the fire dilating and expanding on 
all hands, and endeavouring to get room, and making its 
way through all obſtacles, acts as violently on the water 
of the abyſs beneath as on the earth above, forcing it 
ſorth which way ſoever it can find vent or paſſage, as well 
through its ordinary exits, wells, ſprings, and the out- 
lets of rivers, through the chaſms then newly opened, 
through the camini or ſpiracles of Ætna, or other neigh- 
bouring volcanos; and thoſe hiatuſes at the bottom of 
the ſea, whereby the abyſs below opens into it, and com- 
municates with it. That as the water reſideut with the 
abyſs is, in all parts of it, ſtored with a couſiderable 
quantity of heat, and more eſpecially in thoſe where 
theſe extraordinary aggregations of this fire happen? fo 
like wiſe is the water, which is thus forced out ot it; 
inſomuch, that when thrown forth and mixed with the 
waters of wells, or ſprings of rivers, and the fea, ic 
renders them very ſenſibly hot. | 
He adds, that though the abyſs be liable ro theſe com- 
motions in all parts, yet the effects are no where very re- 
markable, except in thoſe countries which are moun- 
tainous, and conſequently ſtony and cavernous under- 
neath; and eſpecially where the diſpoſition of the ſtrata 
is ſuch that thoſe caverns open into the abyſs, and fo 
freely admit and entertain the fire, which aflembling 
therein, is the cauſe of the ſhock ; it naturally ſteering 
its courſe that way, where it ſinds the readieſt reception, 
which is towards thoſe caverns. Beſides that thoſe parts 
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ol the earth which abound with ſtrata of ſtone, or mar- 


ble, making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to this effort, are 
the moſt furiouſly ſhattered, and ſuffer much more by it 


than thoſe which c« of gravel, ſand, and the like 


Jaxer matter, which More cafily give way, and make not 
ſo great teſiſtance; but, above all, thoſe countries which 

ield grear ſtore of ſulphur and nitre, are by far the moſt 
injured and incommoded by ear thquakes; thoſe minerals 
conſtituting in the earth a kind of natural gunpowder, 
which taking fire upon this aſſemblage and approach of 
it, occaſions that murmuring noiſe, or ſubterraneous 
thunder which is heard rumbling in the bowels of the 
earth during earthquakes; and, by the aſſiſtance of its ex- 
ploſive power, renders the ſhock much greater, ſo as 
ſometimes to make miſerable havock and deſttuction. 
And it is for this reaſon that Italy, Sicily, Anatolia and 
ſome part of Greece, have been fo long and fo often 
alarmed and hatraſſed by earth,] les; theſe countrics be- 
ing all mountainous and cavernous, abounding with ſtone 
and marble, and affording ſulphur and nite in great 
plenty. 


it is obſerved that Ætna, Veſuvius, Hecla, and the other 


volcanos, are only ſo many ſpiracles ſerving for the diſ- 
charge of this ſubterranous fire, when it is thus preter- 
naturally aſſembled ; that where there happens to be 
ſuch a ſtructure and conformation of the interior parts 
of the earth, as that the fire may paſs freely and without 
impediment from the caverns wherein it aſſembles unto 


thoſe ſpicacles, it then readily and eaſily gets out, from 
time to time, without ſhaking or diſturbing the earth ; | 


but where ſuch communication is wanting, or ihe pal- 
lage is not ſuſſiciently large and open, fo that it cannot 
come at the ſpiracles, it heaves up and ſhakes the earth ; 
with greater or leſs impetuolity, according to the quan- 
tity of fire thus aſſembled, till it has made its way tothe 
mouth of the volcano : that therefore there are ſcarce 
any countries much annoyed with carthquokes, which 
have not one of theſe fiery vents, conſtantly in flames 
when any ear!hquate dapper, as diſgorging that fire, 
which, whilſt underneath, was the cauſe of the diſaſter : 
laſtly, that were it not for theſe diverticula, it would 
rage in the bowels of the earth much more furiouſly, 
and make greater havock than it doth, : | 
Having thus ſhewn how fire and water contribute to the 
phenomena of earthquakes z, let us next coulider the ef- 
ſects of air. 

M. Amontons, in the Memoirs de PAcad. des Sciences, 
an. 1703. has an expreſs diicourie to prove, that on the 
foundation of the new experiments of the weight and 
ſpring of the air, a moderate degree of heat may bring 
the air into a condition capable of cauſing carthguates, 
zee A1R, Eloflicu 75 | | 
The Ms Mr. Michell has publiſhed an elaborate 
paper of conjecturcs concerning the cauſe, and of 
obſervations on the phenomena of earthquakes. He ſup- 
poſes that they are occaſioned by ſubterraneous ſires; 
which, if a large quantity of water ſhould be let out 
upon them ſuddenly, may produce a vapour, whoſe 
quantity and elaſtic force may be fully ſufficient for this 
purpoſe, The ſacts by which he ſupports his hypothefis 
are the ſollowing: 1. The fame places are ſubject to fe- 
turns of earthquakes, not only at ſmall intervals for ſome 
time after any conſiderable one has happened, but allo at 


greater intervals of ſome ages; and theſe, he appre- | 


hends, are very conſiſtent with the caule aſligned. Since 
ſubterraneous fires, as well as volcanos, which they 
nearly reſemble, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, and are 
found in fact to ſubſiſt for many ages; and may produce 
their eſſect, like the raging of volcanos, at unequal in- 
tervals, and with uncqual degrees of force. 2. Thoſe 
places that are in the neighbourhood of buruing moun- 
tains are always ſubject to ſrequent earthquakes z and the 
eruptions of thoſe mountains, when violent, are gene- 
rally attended with them; and this is a conſideration, 
he ſays, which affords a ſtrong argument of their pro- 
ceeding from a cauſe of the fame kind; more eſpecially 
as the earth is compoſed of ſeveral regular ſtrata, which 
are very extenſive, and lie more inclining from the 
mountainous .countries than the countries themſelves. 
Hence he infers, that thoſe ſtrata of combuſtible mate- 
rials which break out in volcanos on the tops of hills, 
are to be found at a conſiderable depth under-ground in 
the level and low countries near them; and if the ſame 
ſtrata ſhould be on fire in any places under ſuch coun- 
tries, as well as the tops of hills, all vapours of whaiſo- 
ever kind, raiſed from theſe fires. mult be pent up, un- 
leſs ſo far as they can open for themſelves a paſſage be- 
tween the ſtrata; whereas the vapours raiſed from vol- 
canos find a vent, and are diſcharged in blaſts from the 
mouths of them; and yet when they find a vent, they 
are capable of ſhaking the country to the diſtance of ten 
or twenty miles round; what then may we not expect 
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[19m them when they are confined ? Thus Mr. Michell 
accounts for the fact, that the moſt extenſive earthguates 
take their riſe from the level and ſow countries; an 
more eſpecially from the ſeas, which are waters covering 
ſuch countries 3. The motion of the earth in carth- 
quakes is partly tremulous, and partly propagated by 
waves which ſucceed one another, ſometimes at larger, 
and ſometimes at ſmaller diſtances; and this latter mo- 
tion is generally propagated much farther than the former; 
Both theſe phenomena, it is obſerved, may be accounted 
for by the ſuppoſition, that earthquakes are cauſed by va- 
pours raited from waters ſuddenly let out on ſubterrane- 
ous hires. As a ſmall quantity T vapour almoſt any 
generated at ſome conſiderable depth, below the ſurface 
of the earth; fo a very large e gene- 
rated inſtantly, or in any ſmall portion of time) will pro- 
duce a wave- like motion. A large quantity of vapour 
may be conceived to taiſe the earth in a wave as it paſſes 
between the ſtrata, which it may eaſily ſeparate in an 
horizontal direction, there being, as it is ſuppoſed, little 
or no coheſion between one ſtratum and another. Thus, 
if a large quantity of vapour ſhould continue to be gene- 
rated for ſome time, ſeveral waves might be produced b 
it. The vibratory motion, occaſioned by the firſt impulſe 
of the vapour, being propagated through the "ig parts 
of the earth, will much ſooner become too weak to be 
perceived than the wave-like motion occaſioned by the 
vapour inſinuating itſelf between the ſtrata, and capable 
of being propagated to very great diſtances. 4. Earth- 
ua bes generally come to one and the ſame place from 
the ſame poiat of the compaſsz and their velocity is 
much the ſame; whereas ite velocity of earthquakes of 
diffcrent countries is very different; i. e. earthquakes de- 
rived from the ſame ſubterraneous fire muſt come to the 
ſan.e place in the ſame direction; and thoſe only which 
are derived from different fites will come from different 
* of the compaſs. 5. The great Liſbon earthguake 

as been ſucceeded by ſeveral local ones ſince, the ex- 
tent of which has been much leſs : the vapour produced 
by one ſubterraneous fire diſtributing the materials over 
ſome other fire. For a more particular account of Mr. 
Micbell's theory, and of the various facts which he alleges 
in luſtration and ſupport of it, we muſt refer to Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. li. art. 55. p. $66—634. 


EARTHQUAKES, the theory of, hath received conſiderable 


alteration and improvement from modern electrical diſ- 
coveries. The firſt perſon who advanced the notion, 
that ear!hquakes were probably cauſed by electricity, was 
Dr. Stukeley, on occaſion of thoſe * happened in 
England in the years 1749 and 1750. He urges a va- 
ricty of objections againſt the common hypotheſis, 
which aſcribes earthquakes to ſubtetraneous winds, fires, 
vapours, or any thing that cauſes an exploſion, and 
thus heaves up the ground. He thinks there is no 
evidence of the cavernous ſtructure of the earth, which 
this hypotheſis requires; but on the contrary, there 
is reaſon to believe that it is in a great meaſure ſolid. 
Earthquakes have alſo frequently happened without apy 
eruption of fire, vapour, ſmoke, or ſmell, which 44 
thinks is utterly inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of their 
being occaſioned by any ſubterraneous vapours ; eſpe- 
cially in caſes where the ſhock is of conſiderable extent ; 
beſides, this is a cauſe altcgether inadequate to ſuch an 
effect; for a ſubterraneous power, capable of moving a 
furface of earth only thirty miles in diameter, muſt be 
lodged at Jeait fifteen or twenty miles below the ſurface, 
and move an inverted cone of ſolid earth, whoſe baſe is 
thirty miles in diameter, and axis fifteen or twenty miles, 
which he judges to be abſolutely impoſſible ; how much 
more inconceivable, then, that any ſuch power could 
pioduce the earthquake of 1755, which was felt in various 
parts of Europe and Africa, and the Atlantic Ocean; or 
that of Aſia Minor, A. D. 19, by which thirtcen great 
cities were deſtroyed in one night, and which ſhook a 
mals of earth three hundred miles in diameter, in ordet 
to which the moving power, if it had been internal fire 
or vapour, mult have been lodged two hundred miles 
below the ſurface! Farther, in earthquakes the effect is 
inſtantaneous: whereas the operation. of elaſtic vapour, 
and the diſcharge of it, muſt be gradual, and require a 
long ſpace of time; and if they were owing to explo- 
ſions, they mult alter the ſurſace of the country where 
they happened, deftroy the fountains and ſprings, and 
change the courſe of its rivers, which is contradicted by 
hiſtoty and obſervation. To all which it is added, that 


the ſtrokes which ſhips receive during an earthguate mult 


be occaſioned by ſomething that could communicate mo- 
tion with a much greater velocity than any heaving of 
the carth under the Fa by the elaſticity of generated va- 
pours, which would only produce a gradual ſwell, and 
not an impulle of the water, reſembling a thump againſt 
the bottom of a ſhip, or ſtriking againſt a rock. Dy, 
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Stukeley, finding the common, hypotheſis inſufficient, 
was ted to conclude that ear quakes were proper electrical 
ſhocks; and a particular ſurvey of the phenomena that 
either precede or attend them, confirmed this opinion : 
he obſerved, that the weather was uſually dry and warm 
ſot Tome time before an earthquake happened, arid that 
ihe ſurface of the ground is thus previouſly diſpoſed for 
that kind of electrical vibration in which it conſiſts; 
whilſt at the ſame time, in ſome places where earthquakes 
have happened, the internal parts, at a ſmall depth be- 
low the farface, are moiſt and boggy ; and thence he in- 
ſers, that they reach very little below the ſurface. He 
adds, that the ſouthern regions are more ſubject to 
earthquakes than the northern, on account of the greater 
warmth and dryneſs of the earth and air, which are qua- 
lities ſo neceſſary to electricity. It was alſo obſerved, 
that before the earthquake at London in 1749, all veget- 
ables were remarkably forward, and eledricity is well 
known to quicken vegetation. They were likewiſe pre- 
| ceded by frequent and ſingular appearances of the aurora 


bortalis, and auſtralis, and by a variety of other meteors 


which indicate an electrical ſtate of the atmoſphere. 
Dr. Stukeley apprebends, that, in this ſlate of the earth 
and air, nothing more is neceſſary to produce an carth- 
quake than the approach of a non-eleCtric cloud to any 
part of the earth, when in an highly eleQtrified ſtate, aud 
the diſcharge of its contents upon it; and that as the diſ- 
charge from an excited tube occaſions a commotion 1n 
the human body, ſo the ſhock, preceded by the diſcharge 
between the cloud and many miles in compaſs of ſolid 
- Earth, muſt be an carthguale, and the ſnap from the con- 
tact be the noiſe a'tending it. He ſuppoſes that a large 
black cloud which ſuddenly covered the hemiſphere a 
little before the earthquake of 1749, might have occa- 
ſioned the ſhock, by the diſcharge of a ſhower. The 
noiſe, it has been obſerved, uſuaily precedes the ſhock ; 
whereas, if the concuſſion depended upon a ſubtetrane- 
ous eruption, it muſt have been quite the contrary. The 
flames and ſulphureous ſmells, which ſometimes attend 
earthquakes, are more eaſily accounted for, as Dr. Stuke- 
ley thinks, from the ſuppoſition of their being electrical 
phenomena than on any other hypotheſis. The ſudden, 
extenſive agitation, both of land and water, occaſioned 
by earthquakes, can only be affected by electricity. The 
little damage generally done by earthquakes, and the na 
ture of the impulſe which they give to ſhips, already 
taken notice cf, ſuggeſt an argument, that they are 
owing not to any convulſion in the bowels of the earth, 
but to an uniform vibration along its ſurface, occaſioned 
by an electrical ſnap ; and that they are electrical phe- 
nomena, Dr. Stukeley farther infers, from their chiefly 
affecting the ſea-coaſt, places near rivers, we may 
add alſo eminences; and finally from the effects which 
they produce on weak conſtitutions, ſuch as pains in the 
beck head-achs, colics, &c. ſimilar to thoſe occaſioned 
ſometimes by electrißcation. After all, he does not pre- 
ſume to ſay, how the earth and atmoſphere are put into 
that electrical and vibratory ſtate, which prepares them 
to give or receive that ſnap and ſhock, which 1s called an 
earthquake ; but this he thinks as diflicult to account for 
as magnetiſm, gravitation, muſcular motion, and many 
other —— in nature. Several circumſtances have been 
' remarked by other writers, which confirm the theory 
that ſuppoſes earthquakes to be electrical phenomena. 
Signior Beccaria, whoſe name often occurs in the hiſtory 
of electricity, agrees with Dr. Stukeley, in ſuppoling, 
that earthquakes are electrical phenomena; but he ima- 
gines, that the electric matter which occaſions them is 
lodged deep in the bowels of the earth; and if in this 
ſituation its equilibrium ſhould by any means be deſtroy- 
ed, ſo that the beſt method of reſtoring it ſhall be by 
the fluid's burſting its way into the air, and traverſing 
ſeveral miles of the atmoſphere to come to the place 
where it is wanted; it may eaſily be conceived, that vio- 
lent concuſſions may be given to the earth, by the ſud- 
den paſſages of this powerful agent; and that the elec- 
tric fluid is ſometimes collected in the bowels of the 
earth, he thinks probable from the appearance of ignes 
fatui in mines, which ſometimes happens, and is very 
probably an electrical phenomenon. his ingenious 
Philoſopher obſerves that if two pieces of glaſs, encloſ- 
ing a thin piece of metal, be held in the hand, while a 
large ſhock is ſent through them, a ſtrong concuſſion or 
vibration will be felt, which ſometimes breaks them to 
pieces. Mr. Henly, another excellent electrician, has 
diſcovered a method of increaſing the effect of the ex- 
ploſion upon glaſs, fo as to affoid a very natural iden of 
an earthquake, Between the ends of two wires, laid on a 
piece of glaſs, with their extremities pointing to each 


other, and about an inch diſtant, through which the | 


Eg is to be made, he places a thick picce of ivory 
upon the glaſs, and on the ivory a weight at pleaſure, 
from one fourth of an ounce to fix pounds; the glaſs 


is broken by an exploſion into innumerable ſragments, 
and ſome of it is reduced into an impalpable powder : 
the weight is ſhook by the exploton, and ſometimes 
thrown off from the ivory. In this experiment if the 


glaſs is very thick, ſo that the force of the exploſion is 
not ſufficient to break it, it will be found marked with 


the molt lively priſmatic co.ouks. The appearance of 


an earihzuake may be alſo repreſented by cauling an ex- 
ploſion of a battery to paſs over the ſurface of any ſab- 
ſtances on which ſmall (ticks or cards are placed, which 
will never fail to be ſhook, and often be thrown down 
by the exploſion ; or, by miking a Giſchafge over thy 
ſurface of water, in which cale the report will be much 
louder than when the diſcharze is mace throvgh the air, 
and a hand plunged deep into the water will feel the 
concuſſion ; arid we may add, that the fpark which 
3 over che ſurface of the water in this experiment; 
ears a great reſemblance to thoſe balls of fire that have 
ſometimes been ſeen over the ſurfice of the fea or land 
in the time of an earthquate, Dr. Prieſtley contiived va- 
rious methods of exhibiting the phenomena of earthquakes. 
He made the electric flaſh to paſs over wet en Tere: 
ming in water, over either of theſe ſeparately, or over 
both at once, on which pillars, &c. were erected; and 
thus, whilſt the board repreſented the earth, and the 
water the ſea, the phenomena of both during an carth- 
quake were exhibited at the ſame time. Dr. Prieſtley, 
the ingenious hiſtorian of electricity, after having largely 
recited the obſervations of Dr. Stukeley and ſignior 
Beccaria on the ſubject of earthquakes, of which we have 
given a ſummary in the foregoing pait of this article; 
does not abſolutely decide which of theſe two philoſo- 
phers has advanced the moſt probable opinion concern- 
ing the ſeat of the eleAric matter which occahHons carth- 
guakes; but he thinks a more ptobable general hypotheſis 
than either of them may be formed out of them both. 
Suppoſe, ſays he, the electric matter to be ſome wav or 
other accumulated on one part of the ſurface of the 
earth, and on accouiit of the dryneſs of the ſeaſon, not 
eaſily to diffuſe itſelf; it may, as ſignior Becearia ſup- 
poſes, force itſelf a way into the higher regions of the 
air, forming clouds in its paſſage out of the rapours which 
float in the atmoſphere, and occaſion a ſudden ſhower, 
which may farther promote the paſſage of the fluid, The 
whole ſurface thus unloaded; will receive a concuſſion, 
like any other conducting ſubſtance, on parting with, or 
receiving, a quantity of the electric fluid. The ruſhing 
noiſe will likewiſe ſweep over the whole extent of the 
country. And, upon this ſuppoſition alſo, the fluid, in 
its diſcharge from the country, will naturally follow the 
courfe of the rivers, and alſo take the advantage of any 
eminences to facilitate its aſcent into the higher regions 
of the air. See farther on this ſubject, Phil. Tranſ. vol. xli. 
p.641, &c. Beccaria Lettre del EleQriciſmo, p.216.362, 
&c. or Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, Period x. ſect 12. 


EARTHQUAKES, Artificial, Chemiſtry furniſhes us with a 


method of making artificial earthquakes, which ſhall have 
all the great effects of natural ones; which, as it may 
illuſtrate the proceſs of nature in the production of theſe 
terrible phenomena under-ground, we ſhall here add. 

To twenty pounds of iron filings, add as many of ſul- 
phur ; mix, work, and temper the whole together with 
a little water, ſo as to form a maſs of the conſiſtence of 
a firm paſte. This being buried three or four feet under- 
ground, in fix or ſeven hours time, will have a prodigious 
effect; the earth will begin to tremble, crack, and ſmoke, 
and fire and flame will burſt through. 

Such is the effect even of two cold bodies, in cold ground: 
and there wants only a ſufhcient quantity of this mixture 
to produce a true /Etna, If it were ſuppoſed to burit 
out under the ſea, it would produce a water-ſpout ; and 
if it were in the clouds, the effect would be thunder and 
lightning. However, water-sSYOUTS and LIGHTNING 
are, without doubt, electrical phenomena. 


EAR'THWORM, Jumtricus, in Zoology, a well-known in- 


lect, belonging to the order of inte//inesr, containing the 
parts of generation of both ſexes in each individual; 
long, deſtitute of ſeet, and of a reddiſh colour; of an 
oblong form, conſiderab'y thick, rounded in ſhape, and 
covered with a foft and fender ſxin, marked with annu- 
lar ridges and furrows, When full grown, it is often 
ten inches or more in length, and more than a third ot 
an inch diameter. Its colour is a duſky red. 

It is common every where, at little depths, under the 
ſurface of the earth; it is not unfrequently alſo mec 
with in the human inteſtines, as well as in thoſe of other 
animals, in which ſtate it has been fuppoled a different 
creature, and called by a new name. 

Beſides the common earthworm, there is found another 
ſpecies of /umbricus in the mud about the ſea-ſhores, very 
large; growing very often to a foot or more in length; 
it entirely reſembles the cther, only that it is of a 
paler red, and has its ſkin covered with little pro- 


i minences, 
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minences, which make it rough and ſcabrous to the 
touch. | i 
Earthworms are by ſome eſteemed of great virtue in 
medicine, and are ſaid to be diuretic, diaphoretic, and 
anodyne; as alſo diſcutient, emollient, and openers of 
obſtructions; and are preſcribed in apoplexies, ſpaſms, 
and all nervous affections, and in the jaundice, dropſics, 
and colics. See WoR NM wundure. 

EASE, in the Sea-l/anguage, ſignifies as much as ſlacken, 
or let go ſlacker. 
Thus they 1. eaſe the bowline, eaſe the ſheet; that is 
let them go ſlacker. | 

EAsk the /hip, in Sea-language, is the command given by 
the pilot to the ſteerſman, to put the helm cloſe to the 
lee fide ; or hard-a-lee, when the ſhip is expected to pitch 


or plunge her fore-part deep in the water while cloſe 


hauled. 

Ea$SE, Chapel of. See CHAPEL, 

EASEL-Pircks, among Painters, ſuch ſmaller pieces, 
either portraits or landſcapes, which are painted on the 
85 i. e. the frame whereon the canvaſs is laid. 

hey are thus called to diſtinguiſh them from larger 
ictures drawn on walls, cielings, &c. 

EASEMENT, in Lau, a ſervice or convenience which one 
neighbour has of another by charter or preſcription 
without profit; as a way through his ground, a fink, or 
the like. | 
In the civil law, eaſements are called ſervitus prædii. 

EAST, in Cofmography, one of the cardinal points of the 

horizon; being the point wherein the prime vertical 
inter ſects that quarter of the horizon in which the ſun 
riſes when in the equinoctial. 
The word ea/? is Saxon. In Italy, and throughout the 
Mediterranean, the ea/t-winds is called the /evante. In 
Greek ar and amnyuwrng, becauſe it comes from the 
fide of the ſun, ar us. In Latin, ens. 


To find the ca and weſt line, points, &c. fee Mex1- | 


DIAN-Line. 
EAs T- ind, is that which blows from the eo? point. See 
WINp. 
EAST-Dialt. See DIAL. 
EAsT-India Companies, See COMPANY. 
EasT-India Silk. Sree SILK. 
EasT, Mooring for. See MookixG. 
FEasSTERN. See ORIENTAL. 
EASTER, a feaſt of the church, held in memory of our 
Saviour's reſurreCtion, 
The Greeks and Latins call it TIaoxa, paſcha, originally 
a Hebrew word, ſignifying paſſage, applied to the fealt 
of the Paſſover which is. held among the Jews much 
about the ſame time. In Engliſh it is called Eafter, from 
Eaſtre, a goddeſs worſhipped with peculiar ceremony in 
the month of April. 
The obſervation of this feſtival is an ancient as the time 
of the Apoſtles ; for it is certain that the Chriſtians of 
the ſecond century celebrated anniverſary feſtivals in 
commemoration of the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, 
and of the effuſion of the Holy Ghoft upon the apoſtles 
The day which was obſerved as the anniverſary of Chriſt's 
death was called the psſcha/ day, becauſe it was conſider- 
ed as the ſame with that on which the Jews celebrated 
their Paſſover. But towards the cloſe of this century, a 
diſpute commenced about the particular time in which 
this feaſt was to be kept. The Afiatic churches kept it 
on the 14th day of the firſt Jewiſh month, and three days 
after commemorated the reſurrection of the Redeemer, 
pleading on behalf of this practice the authority of the 
apoltles, Philip and John, and the examp'e of Chriſt, 
who held his paſchal feaſt on the ſame day that the Jews 
celebrated their paſſover. The weſtern churches cele- 
brated their paſchal feaſt on the night that preceded the 
anniverſary of Chrilt's reſurrection, and thus conneCted 
the commemoration of his death, and of his reſurrec 
tionz and they pleaded the authority of the apoſtles 
Peter and Paul. One principal inconvenience attending 
the Aſiatic method was, that this great ſeſtival was com- 
monly held on other days of the week than the /. 
Victor, biſhop of Rome, toward the cloſe of the ſecond 
century, attempted to force the Aftatic churches, by the 
pretended authority of his laws and decrees, to follow 
the rule which was obſerved by the weſtern churches : 
they refuſed to ſubmit, and were excommunicated by 
Victor. However, in conſequence of the mild inter- 
poſition of Icenzus, biſhop of Lyons, the diſputants re- 
tained their own cuſtoms till the fourth century, when 
the council of Nice aboliſhed that of the Afiatics, and 
rendered the time of the celebration of Eaſter the ſame 
through all the Chriſtian churches, 
after is one of the molt conſiderable feſtivals in the 
Chriſtian calendar; being that which regulates and de- 
termines the time of all the other moveable feaſts, 
The rule ſoc the celebration of Eaſter, fixed by the coun- 
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Sunday which falls upon, or next after, the full moon 


'BAS 


eil of Nice, in the year 323, it that it be held on ite 


next after the 21ſt of March; i. e. the Sunday which 
falls upon, or next after the fir{t full moon after the ver- 
nal equinox, þ 
The reaſon of which decree was, that the Chriſtia::: 
might avoid celebrating their Hafer at the ſame time 
with the Jewiſh paſſover, which, according to the int! 
tution of Moſes, was he'd the very day of the full 
moon. . 

To find Eafter agreeable to this rule, the method th:: 
obtained throughout the church, from the time of Diony- 
ſius Exiguus to that of the reformation of the calendar 
under pope Gregory; and which {till obtains in coun- 
tries where the Gregorian corre ction is not admitted, is, 
by means of the golden numbers, duly diſtributed 
throughout the Julian calendar. 

The vernal equinox, at the time of the Nicene council, 
happening on the 21ſt of March, has been, upon Diony 
ſius's authority, afl}xed to the ſame day of the Julian 
year ever ſince; fo that in the Julian way of computing, 
no full moon 1s paſchal, but that immediately atter the 
2 iſt of March + therefore, Eaſier can never happen ear- 
lier than the 22d of March. Now, by finding the fult - 
moons next after the 21ſt of March, for the ſeveral gol- 
den numbers or years of the lunar cycle, we ſhall have 
a table for finding Eaſler for ever. 

Such table being of conſiderable uſe in the Julian com- 
putation, we ſhall here ſubjoin it, 


Gold. Full Moons next] Gold. |Full Moons next; 
Numb. fafter Ver. Equin.] Numb. fafter Ver. Equin. 
1 5 April, D X 15 Apeil, 6 
II 25 March, G XI 4 Apcil, * 
III [13 April, EI XIII 24 March, F 
IV 2 April, A XIV [12 April, D 
V 22 March, Dj XV 1 April, G 
VI fro April, B XVI |:r Maxh, C 
VII [30 March, EE XVII | 9g April, A 
VIII [18 April, C| XVIII 12g March, 
IX April, Fl XIX 17 April P 
X 5 March, 55 n 


—— 


Now to find Eaſter for any given year, find the domini- 
cal letter, and the golden number of the given year, as 
directed under DoMINIiCaL Letter and Go/den Nu u- 
BER. 
Then in the table, ſeeking the dominical letter, with the 
day of the paſchal full moon, and the Sunday letter an- 
nexea thereto; compare this letter with the dominical 
letter of the given year, that it may appear how many 
days are to be added to the day of the paſchal full mom 
to give Eofter-day. 
E gr. In the year 1715, the dominical letter is B, and 
the golden number VI; conſequently the paſchal full 
moon is fixed, by the table, to the toth of April; whoſe 
Sunday letter being B, the dominical letter piven, itſelf 
is a Sunday; and therefore Zaffer will fall ou the eighth 
day following, viz. on the 15th of April. 
But in this computation, the vernal equinox is ſuppoſed 
affixed to the 21ſt of March; and the cycle of nineteen 
years, or golden numbers, is ſuppoſed to point out the 
places of the new and full moons exactly; both which 
ſuppolitions are erroneous. Whence it ſollows that the 
Julian Za/ler never happens at its due time, unleſs by 
accident. | 
For an inſtance of the error, it may be obſerved, that in 
the year 1715, the vernal equinox falls on the 1oth of 
March, eleven days before the rule ſuppoſes it ; and the 
paſchal full moon on the 7th of April, three days earlier 
than was ſuppoſed. Eafter-day, therefore, which is held 
on the 17th of April, ſhould be held on the 10th. 
This error was grown to ſuch a pitch, in courſe of time, 
that pope Gregory XIII. thought it neceſſary to correct 
it; and accordingly, in the year 1582, by the advice of 
Aloyſius Lilius, he ordered ten days to be thrown out of 
October, ſo to bring back the vernal equinox to its old 
place, viz. the 21ſt of March: and hence the Gregorian 
calendar, Gregorian year, &c. | 
This correQtion, however, did not entirely remove the 
error; for the equinoxes and ſolſtices (till anticipate 1 h. 
53' 20” in every 400 Gregorian years; but the difference 
is ſo inconſiderable as not to amount to 24 hours, or to 
one whole day in leſs than 5082 Gregorian years. See 
Bis8EXTILE. | i 
To find Eaſter by the Go'den NUMBER, ſee NUMBER 
of Direction. | | 

n the new or Gregorian computation, in lieu of golden 
numbers, the time of Eaſter is found by means of epaQts 
contrived for that purpole, See EpacrT. 
Having the dominical letter and the epact, aller- day 

may 
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may be found by the two following rules : 1, For finding 


Eafter limit, or the day of the paſchal full moon from | 


March the firſt incluſive; add 6 to the epact; and if 
this ſum exceeds 30, 30 mult be taken from it; the te- 


mainder ſubtracted from 50 will give the limit, which 


is never to exceed 49, nor fall ſhort of 21, 2. From 
the limit and dominical letter, Ea/ter-day may be found, 
by adding 4 to the number of the dominical letter, ſub- 
tracting the ſum from the limit, and the remainder from 
the next higher number, which is exactly diviſible by 7 ; 
add the laſt remainder to the limit, and the ſum will 
give the number of days from the firſt of March to 
E after -day, both inclubve. Thus for the year 1778, 
the epact is 1, and the dominical letter D: 6 + 1 = 
7: 50 — 7 = 43 paſchal limit; 43 —8, the ſum of 4 
and the dominical letter, = 35; and 42 — 35 = 7, 


which added to 43, the limit gives 50, or the number of 


days from March the 1ſt incluſive to Eafter-day, or 19th 
of April. 

The following table renders the finding of Eafter in the 
Gregorian year from the ycar 1700 to the year 1909 very 
caſy. 


XI 2 April, Af XX [24 March, F 


X I13 April, a IX 
XXII [22 March, DIB 1 12 April, D 


XVII |27 March, B| XXVI [17 April, B 
15 April, G VII 6 April, E 
| XVIII 26 March, 


Now, to find Faſter for any given Gregorian year, ſeck 
the dominical letter ard the Gregorian epact, as ſhewn 


under Er Acr, &c. Find the epact in the table, and note 


the paſchal full moon, with the weekly letter correſpond- 
ing to the ſame. The reſt is performed, as already taught 
for the Julian Eaſſer. 

E. gr. the dominical letter of 1778 is D, and the epaQ 
I. conſequently the paſchal full moon falls on the 12th 
of April D, which is thereſore Sunday, and Ea/ter-day 
is the 19th of April, as before. 

"Though the Gregorian calendar be doubtleſs preferable 
to the Julian, yer it alſo has its defects. It cannot, for 
ivſtance, keep the equinox fixed on the 21ſt of March, 
but it will ſometimes fall on the 19th, and ſometimes on 
the 23d. ö 

Add, that the full moon happening on the 20th of 
March, might ſometimes be paſchal; yet it is not allow- 
ed as ſuch in the Gregorian computation; as on the con- 
trary, the full moon of the 22d of March may be allowed 
for paſchal, which it is not. Scaliger and Calviſius have 
alſo proved other inaccuracies in this calendar. See 
CALENDAR. See an excellent paper on this ſubject by 
the earl of Macclesfield, in the Phil. Tranf. vol. xl. 
p. 417. See EpacT and Golden NUMBER. 
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round the eave; of a houſe for the lo wermoſt tiles, fate; 
or ſhingles, to reſt upon. 


Eavrs-Droppers, in Law, are perſons who liſten under 


walls or windows, or the eaves of a houſe, to hearken 
after diſcourſe, and theteupon to frame ſlanderous and 
miſchievous tales. Theſe are a common nuiſance, and 
preſentable at the court-leet, or indictable at the quartets- 
eſſions, and puniſhable by five, and finding ſuretics for 
good behaviour, 


EBBING and F.ow 1% ef the Sea, See Tipts. 
EBDOMARY, eb4»madar/us, an officer anciently appointed 


weekly in cathedtel churches, to ſuperviſe the regular 
performance of divine ſervice, and preſcribe the parti- 
cular duties of each perſon attending in the choir, as to 
reading, ſinging, and praying, Jo this purpoſe the 
ebdomary, at the beginning of his week, drew up in form, 
a bill or writing of the reſpeCtive perſons, aud their ſeve- 
ral offices, called /a/u/a, aud the perſons there entered 
were ſtyled intabulati. 


EBDOME, *F£3oun, in Antiquity, a ſeſtival kept on the 


ſeventh of every lunar month, in honour of Apollo, to 
whom all ſeventh days were ſacred, becauſe one of them 


— was his birth day; whence he was ſometimes called EA: 
Epacts. | + -<adig Epacts. oh noon domagenes. For the ceremonies of this ſolemnity, ſce 
— Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib, ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 

| 4 April, C 
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EBEREMORTIH, or EBHRTuORVS, in our Ol Law, the 


ſame as eberrmurdrum, or aberemurder. See ABER L- 


III fro April, BB XII | x April, G MURDER: | 
| XIV [39 March, E XXIII zi March, CL IEBEREMUR DRUM, or AgextmvepruUN, in our 0:4 
XXV 18 April, C| iv April, A | 
nfs, XV gy apy Iriters, See ABEREMURDER. 
VI 7 April, F 29 March, D EBIONITES, ancient heretics, who roſe in the church in 


the very firſt age thereof, and formed themſelves into a 
ſect in the ſecond century, denying the divinity of Jeſus 
Chtiſt. 

Origen takes them to have been ſo called from the He- 
brew word chien, which in that language fignifies por; 
becauſe, ſays he, they were poor in ſenſe, and wanted 
underſtanding. Eulſcvius, with a view to the ſame ety- 
mology, is of opinion, they were thus called, as hv ng 
poor thoughts of Jeſus Chriſt, taking him for no more 
than a mere man. 1588 

It is mote probable the Jews gave this appellation to the 
Chriſtians in general, out of contempt; becauſe in the 
firſt times there were few but poor people that embraced 
the Chriſtian religion. This opinion, Origen himſelf 
ſeems to give into, in his book againſt Celſus, wheie he 
ſays, that they called Hhionitet, ſuch among the lews as 
believed that Jeſus was truly the expedled Meſhah. 
It might even be urged, with ſome probability, that the 


primitive Chriſtians aſſumed the name themſelves, in 


conformity to their profethon. Ir is certain, Epiphanius 
obſerves, they valued themſelves in being poor, in imi- 
tation of the apoſtles. The ſame Epiphauius, bowever, 
is of opinion, that there had been a man of the name 
bien, the chief and founder of the ſect of Etionmtes, 
contemporary with the Nazarenes and Cerinthians. He 
gives a long and exact account of the origin of the Ebie- 
nites, making them to have riſen after the deſtructiou of 


FASTER Term. See TERM. 

EASTERLING Maney. See STERLING. 

EASTERN Amplitude, Church, Horizon, Ocean. See the 
ſubſtantives. c 

LAT UAS, in Modern Hiſtory, a name which the inhabitants 
of Otaheite in the South Sea give to an imaginary inferior 
race of deities; two of whom, they ſay, at ſome remote 
period of time, inhabited the earth, and were the parents 
of the firſt man. The term is derived from e:the, which 
ſignifies fini/hed. Theſe ſubordinate deities are very nu- 
merous, and ate of both ſexes; the male are worſhipped 
by the men, and the ſemale by the women, in ſeparate 
MORA1S, and under the direction of diſtinCt prieſts. 
There are alſo Morais common to both. Hawkſw. 
Voyages, vol. ii. p. 230. 

EAU de Luce, is a kind of volatile liquid ſoap, of a ſtrong, 
penetrating ſmell, The following inſtructions will ſerve 


Jeruſalem, when the firſt Chriſtians, called Nazarenes 
went out of the ſame to live at Pella. : 

The Ebionites are little elſe than a branch of Nazarites 
only that they altered and corrupted, in many things, 
the purity of the faith held among thoſe ſirſt adherents 
to Chriſtianity. For this reaſon, Origen diſtinguiſhes 
two kinds of Ebianites, in his anſwer to Celſus : the one 
believed that Jeſus Chrilt was born of a virgin; and the 
others, that he was born after the manner of other men. 
The firſt were orthodox in every thing, except that to 
the Chriſtian doctrine they joined the ceremonies of the 
Jewiſh law, with the Jews, Samaritans, and Nazarites, 
together with the traditions of the Phariſees. They dif- 
fered from the Nazarites, however, in feveral things, 
chiefly as to what regards the authority of the ſacred 
writings z for the Nazatites received all for ſcripture 
contained in the J-wiſh canon; whereas the Ebionztes 


for making it: take four ounces of reCtified ſpirit of 
wine, and in it diſſolve ten or twelve grains of white 
foap; filtrate this ſolution 3 then diſſolve in it a dram of 
rectified oil of amber, and filtrate again: mix as much of 


rejected all the prophets, and held the very names of 
David, Solomon, Iiaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, in ab- 
horrence. They alſo rejected all St, Paul's Epiſtles, 
whom they treated with the utmoſt diſteſpect. 


They received nothing of the Old Teſtament but the 
Pentateuch ; which ſhould intimate them to have de- 
ſcended rather from the Samaritans than from the Jews. 
They agreed with the Nazarites in ufing the Hebrew 
Goſpel of St. Matthew, otherwiſe called the Goſpel of 
the Twelve Apoſtles ; but they had corrupted their copy 
in abundance of places ; and particularly, had left out 
the genealogy of our Saviour, which was preſerved en- 
tire in that of the Nazarites, and even in thoſe wed by 
the Cetintbians. "0 

Some, howeyer, have made 2 Goſpel canonical, _ 

| 3 


this ſolution with the ſtrongeſt volatile ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, in a cryſtal-glaſs bottle, as when ſufficiently 
ſhook; ſhall produce a beautiful milky-liquor. If upon 
its ſurface be lormed a cream, ſome more of the oily 

_ ſpirit of wine ought to be added. 

VES, the margin or edge of the roof of a houſe, be- 
ing the loweſt tiles, ſlate, or the like, which hang over 
2 to throw off the waters to a diſtance from the 

wall. | 

LAVES-LATH, a thick feather-edged board, generally nailed 
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bf greater value than out preſent Greck Goſpel of St. 
Matthew. Sce NAzaARENES. 
Theſe laſt, whoſe ſentiments, as to the birth of our 83, | 
viour, were the ſame with thoſe of the Ebiomtes, built 


their error on this very genealogy. , | 
Beſide. the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew, the E>71nites 


had adopted ſeveral other books, under the names of Ot. 


James, John, and the other apoſtles 3 they alſo made 
uſe of the travels of St. Peter, which are ſuppoſed to 


have been written by St, Clement, but had altered them | 


ſo, that there was ſcatce any thing of truth left in them. 
They even made that ſaint tell a number of falſhogds, the 
better to authorize their own practices. See St, Epipha- 
nius, who is very diffuſive on the ancient herefy of the 
Ebionites, Hr. 30. 

But his account deſerves little credit, as. by his own con- 
feſſion, he has confounded the other ſects with the Eli- 
onites, and has charged them with errors, to which the 
firſt adherents to this ſect were utter ſtrangers, 

EBOLICS, ebolica. See Ecrorics, 

EBONY of Crete, Ebenus, in Botany, a genus of the dia- 
delphia decandria claſs, Its characters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is flenderly indented and hairy; 
and is of the butterfly kind, having ten ſtamina z in the 
bottom is ſituated an oblong germen, which afterward 
becomes an oblong ſwelling pod, opening with two 
valves, and encloſing three or ſour kidney-fhaped ſeeds. 
There is only one ſpecies, which grows naturally in 
Crete, and ſome other iſlands of the Archipelago. lt 
riſes with a ſhrabby ſtalk, three or four feet high, which 

uts out ſeveral ſide-branches, garniſhed with hoary 
eaves at each joint, compoſed of five narrow fpear- 
ſhaped lobes, which join at their tails to the ſoot-ſtalk, 
and ſpread out like the fingers of a hand: the branches 
are terminated by thick ſpikes of large purple flowers, 
which are of the butterſly or pea-bloom kind. 
Theſe plants will not live in the open air through the 
winter in England; neither ſhould they be too tenderly 
treated, 

EBovr of the Alps, Cytiſns., See Baſe Tree-TRETOTIH. 

Eeonr, Falſe, Poincicna. See BakBADOEFs £1:twer-Fence. 

EronY, Mountain. See BAUHINIA., 

Epoxy wood is brought from the Indies, exceedingly hard, 
and heavy, ſuſceptible of a very fine polith, and on that 
account uſed in Moſaic and inlaid works, toys, &c. 
There are divers kinds of ebony; the moſt uſual among 
us are black, red, and green, all of them the product of 
the iſland of Madagaſcar, where the natives call them, 
indifferently, Fazon mainth;, q. d. black wood. The ifland 
of St. Maurice, belonging to the Dutch, likewiſe fur- 
niſhes part of the ehones uſed in Europe. 

Authors and travellers give very diflerent accounts of the 
tree that yields the black ebony. By ſome of their deſcrip- 
tions, it ſhould be a fort of palm-trec; by others, a cy- 
tiſus, e. The moſt authentic of them is that of M. 
Flacourt, who reſided many years at Madagaſcar, as go- 
vernor thereof; he aſſures us, that it grows very high 
and big, its bark being black, aud its leaves reſembling 
thoſe of our myrtle, of a deep, duſky, green colour. 
Tavernier aſſures us, that the iſlanders always taks care 
to bury their trees, when cut down, to make them the 
blacker, and to prevent their ſplitting, when wrought. 
F. Plumier mentions another black ebony-tree, diſcovered 
by him at St. Domingo, which he calls /partium po trace 
feliis aculeatum ebeni materia. Candia alſo bears a little 
ſhrub, known to the botaniſts under the name of enn. 
Cretica, above deſcribed. WET 
Pliny, and Dioſcorides ſay, the beſt ebony comes ſrom 
Ethiopia, and the worſt from India; but Theopliraſtus 
prefers that of India, Black cheny is much preterred to 
that of other colours. Ihe beſt is a jet back, free of 
veins and rind, very maſſive, aſtringent, and of an acrid 
pungent taſte, 

Its rind, infuſed in water, is ſaid to purge pituita and 
cure venereal diſorders; whence Mathiolus took guaia- 
cum for a fort of ebony. It yields an agreeable perſume, 
when laid on burning coals: when green, it readily takes 
fire, from the abundance of its fat. If rubbed againſt a 
ſtone it becomes brown. 'The Indians make ſtatues of 
their gods, and ſceptres for their princes, of this wood, 
It was firſt brought to Rome by Pompey, after he ſub- 
dued Mithtidates. It is now much leſs uſed among uz 
than anciently ; ſince the diſcovery of ſo many ways of 
giving other hard woods a black colour, 

As to the green eben, beſides Madagaſcar and St. Mau- 
rice, it likewiſe grows in the Antilles, and efpecially in 
the iſle of Tobago. The tree that yields it is very buſhy; 
its leaves are ſmocth, and of a fine green colour. Be- 
neath its bark is a white blea, about two inches thick ; 
all beneath which, to the very heart, is a deep green, 
approaching towards a black, though ſometimes ſtreaked 
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work; it is likewiſe good in dying, as yickling a Gre 
green tinctore. 

As to red ebony, called alſo grenad ; 
it more than the name. | | 
The cabinet-makers, inlayers, &c, make pear-tree, aud 
other woods, paſs for chen, by giving them the black co- 


% we know little of 


lour thereof. This fome do ly a few walies.of a hot 
decoction of galls; and when dry, adding wiitiny ink; 
thereon, and poliſhing it with a ſtiff brufh, and à little 
hot wax; and others heat, or burn, their wood bla. 
See Dv1xG, 

EBRBUIAKITES, a feQ, or order of religious, among: 

the Mahometans ; thus called hom their ſounder EL, ty 
hard, a diſciple of Nacſchibendi. . 
The Ebrbuharites, notwithſlanding the ex'raerdinary 
ſanctity they make profeſſion of, with an abſolute den- 
lection of all worldly things, are regarded, by the Mar. 
lulmans, as no better than heretics, becauſe . do not 
eſleem themſelves obliged to go in pilgrimage to Mecca. 
To excuſe themſelves trom this labour, they urge, that 
the pureneſs ot their ſouls, their ſublime contemplation«, 
ecſtacies, &c. ſhew them Mecca and Mabomet's tomb 
without ſtirring out of their cells. 

FBRICCA TUM, a term uſed by Paracelſus, to expreſs the 
partial lofs, or deprivation of reaſon, as it happens dur- 
ing drunkenneſs ; but with the addition of the epither 
celeſte, it ſignifies, with the ſame author, a much more 
exalted ſtate, a fort of divine enthufiaſm, or inſpiration, 
ſuch as the Sibyls of old boaſted of; and, among the mo- 
derns, the French prophets, and ſome other religious 
ſes, have pretended to. Paracelſus himſelf pretended, 
at times, to be under ſome ſuch influence; but his mad 
fits ſeemed to have very little of inſpiration in them. 

EBRIETAS, &runkemneſs : among the aphoriſms of Hip— 
pocrates, there is one, 5 aph. which reſpects ebriery, and is 
thus expreſſed: If a drunken perſon loſe his veice of a 
„ ſudden he dies in convulſhons, unleſs a fever ſcizes 
10 8 his voice returns at the going off of the drunken 
9 | Bag 

EPRILLADE, in the Mare, a check of the bridle, 
vw hich the horteman gives to the horſe by a jirk of one 
rem, when he reſuſes to return, An i vitfers from 
a ſaccade, the latter being made with torn teius at once, 
and the former only with one. Moll people confound 
theſe two words under the general name of check cr 
jerk of the bridle, called in Frer ch cc & bride, It is a 
chaſtifement, and no aid, and is difutcd in acadenites. 

EBRIZIUS chr. a term uſtd by ſame of the cold writers, 
to expreſs a very fine yellow, The ward fecms origi- 
nally to have been rigtum, and was certaiule d rived 
from the aurum wr yzun, or une gold, of which this 
chrixius expreſled the colour, 

EPSEMECH, in Cem, a werd uſed by Langius, and 
ſome other authors, for quickſilver. 

EBU LLITION, in Phy/ics, the act of emitting bubbles, by 
a vehement agitation of the parts of a fuid, produced ty 
fire, or othetwile. 

Philoſophers are diſagreed about the caulc and manner of 
chullition. See Bo1L1NG. 

EnorLIT ION of the bicod, ebullitic ſanguinis, in Afedicius, 2 
term uſed by ſome of the old writers, to exprefs what 
they ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of the motion of the 
heart, which they attributed to a fort of etullicien of tlic 
blood contained there. Sec BLOOD, 

E BULL LITIOx, in Chem:iflry, &c. is uſed for a violent in- 
telline motion, or colluctation ot paris, occaſioned by 
the mixture ot ſalts of different natures, : 
Dr. Harris will have it properly and immediately, to ſig— 
niſy that particular ſtruggle or efferveſcence, arifing up« 1 
the mingling together of an acid and alcali{ſate liquor. 
Mr. Boyle has an experiment to ſhew, that a conſidetable 
ebulition may be produced by ſuch a mixture, without the 
bodies acquiring any heat; nay, that a degree of col4 
may be produced with it, greater than was in either of 
the bodies ſingly, though accompanied with a yieac 
ſtruggle, tumult, noiſe, and froth. For, having {Look 
one part of oil of 'vitrio] into twelve paris of common 
water, the mixture was at firit ſenbbly warm; then the 
ball of a thermometer was placed in ir till the included 
ſpirit had gained the temperament of the mixture ; but 
== a convenient quantity of volatile ſalt of {al ammoniac 
being gradually put in to fatiate the acid fpirit of the 
mixture, the ſpirit in the thermometer defecnded above 


an inch, 

EBULUS, the dwarf-e/der, in Afcdicine. This is a trouble- 
ſome weed in many of our ficlds, and called danewort, 
and walwort, The leaves may be diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of the elder-tree, by their having nine, <leven, or 
thirteen lobes to each leaf, which are long, narrow, and 
very flightly indented on their edges; whereas the leaves 
of the common elder have feldom more that five, which 


* 


with yellow veins. Its uſe is not confined to moſaic 


are broader and ſhorter. Ihe roots and leaves of gwarl- 
cider 
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elder are ſaid to be briſk cathartics, The juice of this 

lant has been recommended in the dropſy, gout, and 
— — diſorders. "The flowets are eſteemed ſudori fic; 
and the leaves boiled till perfectly ſoft, make a good 
caraplaſm for the ſciatica, See ELDER. 

EBUR, foffile, in Natural Hiſtiry. See Foſſile Ivory. 

EBur foffile variegatum, in the Natural Hiftory of the an- 
cients, a name given to the ſubſtance which we now call 
the rough or native turquoiſe. 

Foffile ivory, and the bones. of other animals, are fre- 
quently found buried at great depths in the earth, and 
are found to have preſerved their ſubſtance, texture, 
and colour in different degrees, according to the nature 
of the matter they happen to have laid among. Some- 
times they are firm and ſolid, and ſcarce altered in co- 
jour: and ſometimes more or leſs hardened, and tinged 
to different colours by the different matters in which they 
have been depoſited. f f 
Of this kind was the ſpotted ſoſſile ivory of the ancients, 
which was in all reſpeCts the ſame with our rough tur- 
quoiſes of many places, which are no other than the 
teeth and bones of animals accidently lodged in the way 
of particles of copper. See 'Toucors. : 
 ECACOATE, in Zoology, a name by which the natives of 
ſome parts of America call the Rutle-SNAKE, : 

ECALESIA, Exannoia, in Antiquity, a feltival kept in ho- 
nour of Jupiter, ſurnamed Hicalus, or Hecaleſius, from 
Hecale, one of the borough-towns in Attica. 

ECARTELE, in Heraldry. See QUARTERLY. : 

ECASTOR, in Antiquity, an oath wherein Caſtor was in— 
voked. It was a cuſtom for the men never to {wear by 
Caſtor, nor the women by Pollux. 

ECATESIA, Fxalnoia, in Antiquity, an anniverſary ſolem- 

nity, obſerved by the Stratonicenſians, in honour of He- 
cate. 
The Athenians likewiſe had a public entertainment, or 
ſupper, every new moon, in honour of the ſame go4- 
dels. The ſupper was provided at the charge of the 
richer ſort; and was no ſooner brought to the accuttom- 
ed piace, but the poor people carried off all, giving out, 
that Hecate had devoured it. For the reſt of the cere- 
monies obſerved on this occalion, ſee Pott. Arch. Grac. 
lib. ii. cap. 20. 

ECA TA A. Exalaiz, in Antiquity, ſtatues erected to the 
goddeſs Hecate, for whom the Athenians had a great 
veneration, believing that ſhe was the overſeer of thei: 
families, and that ſhe proteted their children, Pott. 
Arch. Græc. lib. ii cap. 20. tom. i. p 386. 

ECATOMBATON, Exaleν⁰ẽqnν,8 , in Chronology, the fir ſt 
month of the Athenian year. It conſiſted of thirty dass. 

and began on the fiſt new moon after the ſummer ſol— 
itice, and conſequently anſwered to the latter part of our 
June and beginning of July. The Bœotians called it 
Hrppodramus, and the Macedonians Lud. See MoxT1:. 
The word is a derivative from the Greek, txarouCn, a 
hecatomb, becauſe of the great number of hecatombs la- 
crificed in it. 

ECAVESSADE, in the 7Zanege, is uſed for a jerk of the 
caveſſon. 

ECBASIS, Exgazis, in Rhetoric, is uſed for a digreſſion. 

ECBOLE, ExCony, in Rhetoric, is alſo uſed for a digrethon. 

ECBOLICS, ccbolica, trom tnt, Þ[ ge, in the wriüngs 
of the ancient phyſicians, a term uſed to expreſs ſuch 
medicines as were given to promote delivery in child- 
birth; and alſo ſuch as cauſed abortion, Sec DELIVE“ 
RY, | 

ECBRASMATA, from Crab, I cauſe heats, in the 
writings of fome cf the earlier phyſicians, a word uſd 
to expreſs eruptions, or pultules, of a fiery and in- 
famed nature, appearing on different parts of the body. 
Virgil cails theſe ar dentes papule, and ſeems to attribute 
chem to the wearing cloaths made of the wool of ſheep 
which had died of a murrain, which he deſcribes. 


LCBRYSOMA'TA, from exCova, I cauſe to ſpread, a word 
uſed by Galen, and the old phyſicians, for thoſe emi- 


nences or protuberances of the bones at the joints, which 
appear through the (kin. 

ECCANTHIS, or ENncanTHis, in Medicine. 
CANTHIS, 

LCCATHARTICS, a name given by different writers in 
fTedicine, to medicines of different kinds, and producing 
very different eflects. See CATHARTICS, 

LCCE-HOMO, among Painters, a name given to a picture, 
wherein our Saviour is repreſented in a purple robe, 

with a crown on his head, and a reed in his hand, ſuch 
„be was preſented before Pilate by the Jews. 

The phraſe is Latin, borrowed ſrom the words of the 
jews themſelves : q. d. this is the man. 

FUCCENTRIC. See EXCENTRIC, 

LOCENTRICITY. See EXCENTRICITY. 

LCOHYMOSIS, Exxrwori;, the effuſion of blood from a 

rupture in ſome of the ſmall veins near the ikin, cauſing 

4 lividity or bluenels thereoi. 


See LN- 
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This is alſo called echymoma; exxunana, and Ntands dif. 
tingviſhed from the enchymeſu, where chere is no extta- 
vaſation. 
The ccchym gl is either imple, or with abſceſs. The for- 
mer is a mere diſeaſe of the ikin, whercin che blood ex- 
travaſated by ſome blow, or contuſion, upon its arrival 
between the fleſhy or muſcular parts and the cutis, ſtops 
there, and turns black or livid, without any appearan. % 
of a wound, In the latter, the extravaſated blood lup- 
purates, and breeds an impoſthume. Fees 
An ecchyms/:s, or ex tavuſation of blood under the ſn, 
is an accident too common after bleeding in the atm. 
This ſomerimes is ſo violent in depree, that the arm, after 
ſwelling and becoming black and blue, is violently in- 
flamed, with acute pain, and either a ſuppuration or be— 
ginning mortification. This accident trequently hap- 
pens from the vein's having becn cut quite aſunder in 
the operation, but ofrener by the patient's ufing the arm 
too ſoon after bleeding, in violent and long exerciſes, in 
which the contraftions of che multcles make the veins 
ſwell, and force their blood through the orifice into the 
interſtices between the fleth and ikin, 
In flight accidents of this kind there is no danger, the 
ſtagnating blood being eaſily diſperſed by a compre s 
dipped in vinegar and falt, or in fpirit of wine. And 
ſometimes it ſuppurates, and making its way through 
the integuments, becomes naturally diſcharged; aud th: 
wound will heal with a diachylon plaſter. But where 
the quantity of extravaſated blood is large, there is 
no hope of "ts being diſperſed ſo eaſily; but the diforder 
generally terminates in ah abſceſs or gangrene. To pre - 
vent theſe accidents, the ſurgeon's buſineſs is to ſcatite 
the livid parts, and apply warm fomgntations. Hicker's 
Surgery, p 285. 
ECCLESIA, a Latin, or rather Greek term, ſignifying 
CHURCH. 
In our ancient law-books, Fitzherbert obſerves, that 
ECCLESIA, Exxi.oia, properly fignifies a parſenoor: 
Whence, if a preſentation were made to a chape', 
as to a church, by the name of ccc, it changed 
the name thereof, and it preſently commenced a 
chuich. 
When the queſtion was, Whether it were eccliſa, ant 
capella pertincus ad tcelrfiam the iſſue was, whether it 
had baptiſteriun H ſepulturum ? For if it had the admi- 
niſt cation of the facraments and {cpulture, it was in law 
judged a church. See CHAPEL. 
ECCLESIA, Refſtuntione extract ub. 
EcCLES1&, Nee de advicitiore., dee RECTO. 
FccLESI#, Murad. See W ARDA. 
ECCLESLA /culfit19, the image or f:vlIpture of a church in 
ancient times was often cut out in plate or other metal, 
. and preſerved as a religous treaſure or relique; and io 
perpctuate the memory ut ſome famous churches. 
ECCLESIANS, Eccr.E81a%1, in Church Iny. Upon: 
any falling out, or miſunderſtanding, between the empe- 
rors and the churchmen, the adherents to the emperor 
called ſuch as adhered to che intereſts of the church and 
churchmev, ecc/e/zant, a terra of reproach, anſwering to 
cur high-church. men. 
ECCLEOIAS TES, one of the books of the Old Teſtament 
thus calicd, by a Oreck ward, ſignifying preucber; be- 
auſe the author in it d-claim's or preaches againlt the 
vices and vanitirs of the world, 
This is Mariana's judgment: Grotius thinks otherwiſe; 
taking the book to derive its appellation trom its being 4 
collection of ine ſentences and reflection on the vanity 
of the th'ngs of cur carth, &c, from the word ond, 
which ſignifies to cma/+ or cose, oviaigatry. Sous 
Hebrew doctors, ſuppoing the ſame etymon, will have 
it to have been thus called on account of Its amuſing a 
great deal of wiſdom : others, becauſe the author's aim is 
to aſſemble and a! together all ſuch as are willing. to 
conlult their faſety, and avoid the dangers of the world, 
which is the opinion of Cejerus. Laſtly, others, with 
Calovius, deduce it from his &f/embiing them about him, 
as a preacher aſfembles his auditors. 
There are different ſentiments es to the author of his 
book: the moſt common is; that it is Solomon's, who is 
ſuppoſed to have wrote it towards the cloſe of his lite, to 
give tokens of his penitence to poſterity, 
Grotius, indeed, takes the work to be poſlcricr to Solo— 
mon, and to have becn wrote after his death, by 6c 
author, unknown, who, to give their book the greater 
authority, put Solomon's name to it, and repreſenes 
him as 1epeniant, What he chiefly founds hs opinion 
on, ie, that we meet with words in this book, which 
are no where elſe ſcen, but in Daniel, Fſdras, and 
the Chaidee paraphraſes; but it is certaing alt He- 
brews, Greeks, and, Latins, have always ſpoke of it 
as a work of Solomon. Indeed there are authors 
who have attributed all the books of Solomon tg 
Ifaiah ; but thele ate only to be underſlooud 53 if that 
prophet 


See RE<TITUTIONE. 


ö 
prophet had collected them. If it be true, that there 
are Chaldee words in the Ecclefaſtes, it is eaſier to ſup- 
oſe Solomon underſtood that language than ro deny 
Pim to be the author of the book. 
Calovius aſſures us, that the true reaſon why Grotius 


would not allow Solomon to be the author of the book of 
Eccleſiaſtes, is, that it ſpeaks too clearly and preciſely for 


his time, of the univerſal judgment, eternal life, and the 


ains of hell; but theſe are truths eſtabliſhed before So- 
mon, in the Pſalms, Pentateuch, and Job. 
There appears no reaſon, therefore, for denying this 
book to Solomon, but ſeveral for aſcribing it to him. 
As, 1. The title of the book, which aſſerts its author to 
be the ſon of David, and king of Jeruſalem. 2. Seve- 


ral paſſages in the book, which agree to nobody but that | 


prince, as chap. i. ver. 12. chap. vii. ver. 25. chap. xi. 
ver. 9, &c. And 3. The conſtant tradition of the ancient 
Jews and Chriſtians. 

The Talmudiſts, and other Rabbins note, that it was 
ſome time before the book of Eccle/ia/tes was put in the 
canon. See the Gemera on the Pirke Abboth. fol. 1. col. 1. 
Maſſech. Schabbath, cap. ii. fol. 30. col. 2. Aben Ezra 
on the Ecelr/taftes, vii. 4. Maimonides, Moreh. Nebo- 
chim, lib. iii. cap. 28. and Mercerus, Calovius, and 
Gejerus, on this book. 


ECCLESIASTIC, or EccLEsrasTicAL, ſomething belong- 


ing to, or ſet apart for the church, in contradiſtiuction to 
civil or ſecular, which regard the world. See CIVIL, &c. 
There are eccl:/ia/tical things and perſons ; ecclgſiaſtical law, 
juriſdiction, hiſtory, ceremonies, diſcipline, preferments, &C. 
Ectleſia//ica! perſons are either regular or ſecular. See 
Ru GLR and SECULAR. In the empire there are three 
eccleſiaſiical electors, viz. the archbiſhops of Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne. In France, they have eccl:/12/tical 
peers, &c. Sce PEER. | 
EccLEs1ASTIC chambers, community, corporation, faith, pa- 
tronage, tradition, courts, See the different ſubſtantives 
ECCLESIASTICAL State, in Geography, the pope's do- 


minions in Italy. 


Theſe dominions are differently divided by geographers z| 
but the molt regular and convenient diviſion is into the} 
following territories: 1. The duchy of Ferrara, 2. Tha. 


of Bologna. 3. The province of Romagna. 4. The 


I6dore, lib. vi. Etym. cap. ii. and among the modetns, 
Grotius and Druſius, deny the author of Hccleſiaſticus to be 
Jeſus the ſon of Sirach, grandſon of the high- prieſt Jeſus, 
who returned from Babylon with Zotobabel. Genebrard 


aſſerts, that Jeſus the ſon of Sitach, was of the race gf 
Jeſus ſon of Joſedec ; but this does not appear. 


St. Jerome aſſutes us, in his preface to the books of So- 


lomon, that he had ſeen this book in Hebrew ; and that 
the Hebrews intitled it Parables : from which the Jeſuit 
|; Mariana concludes, that the high-prieſt Jeſus wrote this 
book in Hebrew, as it appears likewiſe from the pro- 
logue to the book itſelf ; and that his grandſon tranſlated 
it into Greek, which likewiſe appears from the pro- 
logue ; that he made this tranſlation in Egypt, where the 
author lived in his thirty-eighth year; that it was done 
under the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, ſucceſſor of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who began to reign in the 
year of Rome 512, 240 years before Chriſt ; that the 
grandfather had entitled it Perabl:s, which the grand- 
ſon changed into Eccleſirflicus : laſtly, that the book, 
however, is attributed to the tranſl:tor;, becauſe 
= changed, and added many things to the origi- 
na . 
Fa. Calmet takes the book of Fcelr/iaſticres to have been 
| compoſed under the Pontificate of Onias III. fon of 
Simon, and the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of 
Syria. He adds, that neither the author of the Latin 
tranſlation, nor the time when is was made, it known 
but being quoted regularly by all the ancient fathers, 
there is no doubt of its being very ancient. He takes it 
to have been done by the tranſlator of the Book of 
Wi dom. | 
ECCLISIS, from gxxaive, I decline, a word uſed by Hip- 
pocrates, and from him by many thr vi the old phyti- 
cians, for a receſſion of a once 1:um its proper ſituation, 
that is, a luxation. a 
ECCOP.AUS, from exxon]w, I cut, the name of an in- 
ſtrument, deſcribed by fume of the ancient writers in 
Medicine, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes for which the 
modern ſurgeons employ a lenticular or raſpa'ory. The 
ancient inſtrument was a fort of knife, with which they 
cut down morbid eminenc2s of bones, or took out bones, 
in caſe of a fractured ikull, 


duchy of Urbino. 5. The marquiſate of Ancona. 6. 
The Perugiano. 7. The Orvietano. 8. The duchy of 
Caſtro. 9. The Patrimony of St. Peter. 70. Campa- 
nia di Roma, 11. Sabina. 12. The duchy of Spoleto 


ECCOPE, Eaxxcrn, in Chirurgery, the ſame with exciſion, or 
amputation. 
The word is formed from the Greek, exuca1u, ex/cindere, 
to cut off. 


al Ombria. 13. The country called Citta di Caſtello. | Ecco is likewiſe uſed for a kind of fracture, or ſolution 


Belide which, the pope is pofleſſed of the following 
countries out of the papacy, viz. the duchy of Bere- 
vento, in the kingdom of Naples; the counties of Avig- 
non and Venaſin, in the ſouthern parts of France. He 
has, beſides, a conſiderable number of fieſs in Italy, 
which hold of the papal ſee : the principal of which ate, 
the kingdom of Naples, and the ſtates of Parma and 
Placentia. | 
The PorE may be confidered in two reſpects, as the 
ſpiritual head and monarch of the Roman church, and 
as a conſiderable temporal prince in Italy. In the firſt 
character, his ſub jects may be divided into two claſles, 
viz. clergy and laity; the former may not unfitly be com- 
pared to a ſpiritual ſtanding army, whoſe buſineſs is to 
maintain his rights and conqueſts ; and the reſt, the laity, 
as bis tributary ſubjects, who are obliged to maintain 
thoſe forces at their own charge; and it one may judge 
of the greatneſs of their number, by what pope Paul IV. 
uſed to boaft, that he had 228000 pariſhes under his ju- 
riſdiction (all of whom hare at leaſt one or more prieſts.) 
and 4400 monaſteries, it will appear no inconſidetable 
army. But their number has been much leffend ſince 
the Reformation. 
In the ſecond view, the pope may be conſidered as a po- 
tent prince in Italy, whoſe ſovereignty is chiefly ſup- 
ported by the jealouſy between Spain, France, and the 
Empire; though in moſt other reſpects, it is not to be 
compared with that of other princes of Europe, What 
his revenues are, may be hard to determine, though they 
mult be allowed to be very conſiderable, and that he is 
able to maintain a great military force. But this court 
. maintains itſelf by quite different means from thoſe of 
temporal princes z and his holineſs maintains but very 
few land forces, though the arſenal at Rome is ſaid to 
contain arms ſufficient, kept in good order and repair, 
to equip 3ooco men, horſe and foot. His ſea forces con- 
fiſt of 20 gallies, which are commonly ſtationed at Civita 
Vecchia. 
ECCLESIASTICO prime bene ficio habendo. See PRIMO. 

. ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal book, compoſed by 
Jeſus the Son of Sirach, and admitted by the Romiſh 
church into the canon of the Old Teſtament. 

It is frequently cited by the abbreviation, Eccli, to diſtin» 
guiſh it from the Ecelgſiaſtes, which is cited by Eccle. 
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of continuity, of the ſcull, by a ſimple inciſion, 
ECCOPROTICS, Exxonrwrixa, in Medicine, laxative, or 
loofening remedies, which purge gently by toftening 
on humours and excrements, and fitting them for expul- 
ion. 
The word is compoſed of the Greek particle ex, and :- 
fog, excrement. 
ECCRIMOCRITICA, from egi, excr2/on, and reg 
in Medicine, ſigns to judge of a dittemper, ſrom particu- 
lar excretions. | 


ECCRINOLOGICA, from exp. 10 and x-yo;, a term uſed 


by ſome writers, for that part of medicine which relates 


to the doctrine of excretions, or the diſcharge of any of 
the excrements out of the body. 

ECCRISIS, an excretion of any exerementitious or morbid 
matter from any of the natural emunCtories, as it hap- 

| pens in a perfect criſis. The matter thus excreted is 
alfo ſometimes called by this name. 

ECDICI, Ex:xc, among the 2 patrons of cities, 
who defended their rights, and took care of the public 
money. Their ollice reſembled that of the modern svn. 
Dies. 

ECDORA, from ende, I excoriate, a word uſed by the 
ancient phyſicians, to expreſs any kind of excoriation, 
but in a more particular manner - Þ of the urethra. 

ECDORIA, a term uſed by the ancient writers in Midliciue 


for ſuch cauſtic or efcharotic medicines, as have a power 


of taking off the ſkin. 

ECDYSIA, Exdusta, in Antiquity, a feſtival obſerved by 
the Phceſtians in honour of Latona. | 

ECHAPE”, in the Manege, is uſed to denote a horſe got 
between a ſtallion and a mare of a different breed aud 
country. 

ECHAPER, in the Manege, is uſed in the French acade- 
mies for giving the horſe head, or putting him on full 
ſpeed. Hence the ſay, Jer echepper de la main. 

ECHARDPE. Sce BATTERY enechar pe. | 

ECHAUGUETTE, in the French Military Art, an ele- 

vated and covered place for a centinel. Richelet explains 
it by the Latin /pecula, excubie. Sec GUERLTE. 
Some diſtinguiſh the exchauguctte from the gucrite, giv- 
ing the former name to centry-boxes, made of wood, aud 
pore z and the latter name to thoſe made of ſtone, aud 
round. | 
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FOHENFIS, in Ichthyology. The ancients have uſed this] The pentaphylloides. have rows of ſhort lines, which are 


as the name of the petromyza, of ſome kinds; and Ap- 


pian, in particular, plainly means by it our common lam- 


prey. See REMORA. . 


FEVIN., See Escnevin. 
Lenne. in Natural Hiſtory, a name given, by ſome 


authors, to the ſeveral kinds of ophites, or ſerpent-ſtone, 
from ex, a viper, or ſerpent. 


'ECHINATE /+eds, are ſuch as are prickly and rough, like 


the coat of a cheſnut; or, as ſome ſay, like the ſkin of 
a hedge-hog. 


ECHINI les. It is a very remarkable obſervation of 


ino Scilla, that all thoſe foſſil echini which he had 
dune in dhe Mcſſineſe and Calabrian hills, and about 
Malta, were, when bruiſed, as was frequently the caſe, 
always bruiſed by a perpendicular preſſure. See Echi- 
N TES. 


EcnrnT ſpatagi. It is obſerved, that the foſſil echini ſpa- 


requent in the ifland of Malta, and people 
me 228 all foſſil ſhells to be real terreſtrial 
bodies, produced of ſeeds in the earth, and never to have 
been parts of real animals, object to theſe having ever 
heen ſuch, their being found ſo plentifully in this foſſil 
gate, and ſo rarely in the native or recent one, This is 
no objection of weight ; becauſe the cornua ammonis 
ive a much ſtronget, which are a more common foſſil, 
* have never been found recent at all. This is no ar- 
gument of weight, however, ſince it is eaſy to conceive, 
that the ſea, at the time of the univerſal deluge, might 
throw up ſhells from its deep bottom, which we never 
can get at in f(hing or other wiſe. And Scilla has proved 
the abſurdity of the objection, in regard to the echini ſpa- 
tagi, and ſhewn that thoſe people who raiſed it, have been 
led into it by their ignorance. For he has aſſirmed, that 
they may be picked up by hundreds at a time in the port 
of Meſſina, and that r once took up more than a 
cent ones in an hour. 
3 of this ſpecies, found foſhl in the iſland of 
Malta, are very frequently full of the marle, of which 
the upper ſtratum of that iſland conſiſts ; and ſome of 
them are cracked, and have been depteſſed a little inwards. 
This is an evident proof that they once were real ſhells, 
having, in this cafe, given way, as far as the included 
marle would let them, on the preſſure of ſome external 
force. See Tab. III. of Shells, Ne 24. 


ECHINITES, or EcHINITR, in Natural! Hiftory, the name 


iven by authors to the folhl ſhells of the ſeveral ſpecies 
Serbia; marini, and to the ſtones formed in them. Of 
theſe there is almoſt an endleſs variety in the foſſil world. 
Many of thoſe which we daily find in our chalk-pits are 
the ſame with thoſe now known to us in their recent 
ſtate, or living in the fea; but we have numbers of 
others, of which our imperfect knowledge of the animal 
world gives us no certain account, in their recent ſtate, 

The ſhells of ſome of theſe are found ſcarce at all altered 
from their original condition. In many others we have 
plated ſpar filling the places of the ſhells, and retaining 
every lincament of them. But their moſt frequent ap- 
pearance is in the form of maſſes of hard flint, or other 
ſtone, which have been caſt and formed in them, hav- 
ing been received, while in a fluid ſtate, into the hollow 
of the ſhell, and therefore retaining all the lineaments 
of the inner ſurface. And, not untrequently, theſe alſo 
are coated over with a (parry or ſtony matter, ſupplying 
the place of the ſhell they were formed in; and having 
been made, by the inſenſible depolition of hard matter, 
in the place of the particles of the ſhell inſenũbly waſting 
away; theſe retain all the lincaments of the outer part of 
the ſhell, as the formed flint does of the inner one. Some- 
times pure cryſtal is found in the place of flint in theſe, 


and often cryſtal, but lightly debaſed by earth; and theſe | 


make very elegant ſpecimens. _ 5 | 
The various genera of foſſil echinĩ, or echinitæ, are uſually 
known among authors by the names of /patagi, cordat:, 
aleati, pileatt, diſcoides, ovaru, pentaphylloides. = 

bat is generally underſtood by the word echinite, is a 
ſort of arched ſhells, or ſtones formed in them, covered 
with divers eminences and cavities, fome of which are 
diſpoſed into beautiful lines, diverging from the ſummit ; 
and always having two apertures, the one for the mouth, 
the other for the anus of the animal. Of theſe, 


The echini cordati are ſuch as have a remarkable furrow | 


on one fide, or end, which is uſually broader than any 
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ſo diſpoſed as to repreſent a cinquefoil leaf, 

The ſpatagi is a very comprehenſive term, taking in moſt 
of the others as ſubdiſtinctions. It comprehends all that 
have two apertures in the baſe, and that are covercd with 
ſmall tubercles. See Tab. III. of Foſſils, Claſs . 

ECHINODERMA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of the 
ſea animal more commonly known by the name of the 
echinus marinus, or ſea hedge-hog. Theſe are fiſh living 
in an arched ſhell, of various figures, according to the 
various ſpecies ; and always, beſides a vaſt number of 
ſmaller protuberances and cavities, having two remark- 
able apertures, the one ſerving for the mouth, the other 
for the anus of the animal; which are variouſly placed 
in the different genera and ſpecies. 

There are yet wanting, in natural hiſtory, the proper 
characters and diſtinctions of cruſtaceous and teſtaceous 
fiſhes; and, till theſe are fixed, there is no ſaying whe- 
ther theſe creatures belong to the teſtaceous or cruſta- 
ceous tribe, 

Many affirm, that the ſpines of the echini ſerve them in 
the place of legs; but there are many alſo who den 
this; and ſome affirm, that they have, in the living fiſh, 
found legs in another part, affixed not to the ſhell, but 
to the body of the animal. Klein, Echinod. p. 4. Sec 
CENTRONIA. 

As to its medical virtues, it is friendly and beneficial to 
the ſtomach and belly; and provokes urine. The crude 
ſhell toaſted is a good ingredient in medicines for ab- 
ſterging the pſora; and the aſhes of it, when burnt, cleanſe 
foul ulcers, and repreſs proud fleſh. 

ECHINOMETRA, a name given by ſome to the ſeveral 
depreſſed ſpecies of the echinodermata. See Tab. of Te. 
taceous Animals, No 15, 16, 17, and EcyiNDDERMA. 

ECHINOPHORA, in Botany. See Prickly PAr8NEP. 

ECHIXOPHORA, in [chthyology, a name given by Rondele- 
tius to a ſpecies of ſea-ſnail, of the round-mouthed kind, 
or claſs of the cochleæ lunares. | 
He calls it echinophora, becauſe it is all over beſet with 
tubercles; but this is a very ill choſen name, as it con- 
founds it with the echini or ſea-eggs; he had much bet- 
ter have called it cochlea tuberculoſa. See LuNnakris 
Cochlea. 

ECHINOPHTH ALMIA, in the works of the ancient wri- 
ters on Medicine, the name of a diſeaſe, which was an 
inflammation on that part of the eye-lids, which is beſet 
with hairs, or on which the eye-laſhes grow. 

ECHINOPS, in Botany. See Globe ThisTLE. 

ECHINUS, in Arebitedture, a member or ornament, near 
the bottom of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite ca- 
pitals; which, from its circular form or contour, is called 
by the French, quart de rond, and by the Engliſh, quarter 
round, or boultin; and from its being uſually carved, or 
cut with figures of eggs, &c. is called allo by the Latins, 
ovums by the Italians, ve; the French, ef; and the 
Engliſh, eggs and anchors. See Tab. Architect. fig. 5. 
Laitly, the eggs being encompaſſed with a cover, and 
thus 83 ſome reſemblance to a cheſnut cut open; 
the Greets have called it exavog, echinus, a word which 
denotes the prickly cover of à cheſnut. 

ECHINUS is alſo uſed by ſome botaniſts for the prickly head 
or top of any plant; thus called from its likeneſs to a 
hedge-hog, or the cover of a cheſnut. 

Ecninus, the hedge-hog, and Echldus marinus, the ſea- 
urchin. See HEDGE-HoG, ECHINODEKMA, and CEN - 
TRONIA. 

ECHIQUETE, in Heraldry, See CHECK. 

ECHITES, in Botary, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs. The characters of this genus are, that it is twiſt- 
ed, that it has two long ſtraight leaves, a downy ſeed, 
and a funnel-ſhaped flower. There are eleven ſpecies. 

ECHIUM, in Botany. See VireR's Buglo/5. 

ECHO, or Ecc ho, a ſound retlexed, or reverberated from 
a folid concave body, and ſo repeated to the ear. See 
SOUND, and REFLEXION. 

The word is formed of the Greek nx, ſound, of the verb 
„xc, /ono, I ſound. 

The Peripatetics, who took ſound for ſpecies, or image 
of the ſonorous body, impreſſed on the adjoining air, ac- 
count for echo from a reſilition of that ſpecies, occaſioned 
by its meeting ſome obſtacle in the way. Bot the mo- 
derns, who know ſound to conſiſt in a certain tremor, 
or vibration in the ſonorous body communicated to the 


other part of the body, and, by means of this furrow, re- | contiguous air, and by that means to the ent, give a more 
8 in ſome degree, the figure of a heart on cards, | conſiſtent acaount of ech. | 


e galeuti are ſuch as have the bafis ſomewhat oblong, 
and the apertures, one in the very margin, and the other 
near the margin, on the oppoſite fide. The pileati, and 


| e are ſubdiſtinctions of this kind. 


e pileati are higher, and approach to a conic figure, 
The 4iſcoides are flatter, and more compreſſed, 
The ovariz have only one aperture at the baſe, and have 
large and unequal tubercles and papillæ. 

Vor. II. No 107. 


For a tremolous body, ſtriking on another ſolid body, it 
is evident, may be repelled without deſtroying or di- 
miniſhing its tremor 3 and conſequenrly a found may be 
redoubled by the reſilition of the tremulous body, or air. 
But a fimple reflection of the ſonorous air is not enough 
to ſolve the echo: for then every plain ſurface of a ſolid 
hard body, as being fit to reflect a voice or ſound, would 
redouble it; which we find does not hold. Fan 
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To produce an echo, therefore, it ſhould ſeem that a kind 


of concameration or vaulting were neceſſary, in order to 


collect, and by collecting, to heighten and increaſe, and 
afterwards reflech the ſound; as we find is the caſe in re- 
flecting the rays of light, where a concave mirror is uſed. 
In reality, as often as a ſound ſtrikes perpendicularly on 


a wall, behind which is any thing of a vault, or arch, or 


even another parallel wall ; ſo oft will it be reverberated 
in the ſame line, or other adjacent ones. 

For an ech to be heard, therefore, it is neceſſary the ear 
be in the line of Teflexion ; for the perſon who made the 
ſound to hear its echo, it is neceſſary he be in a perpendi- 
cular to the place which reflects it; and for a manifold 
or tautological echo, it is neceſſary there be a number of 
walls and vaults, rocks and cavities, either placed be- 
hind each other, or fronting each other. 

Thoſe murmurs in the air, that are occeſioned by the 
diſcharge of great guns, &c. are a kind of indefinite 
echoes, and proceed from the vaporous particles ſuſpended 
in the atmoſphere, which reſiſt the undulations of found, 
and reverberate them to the ear. 

A ſingle arch, or concavity, &c. can ſcarce ever ſtop and 
reflect all the ſound ; but if there be a convenient diſpo- 
ſition behind it, part of the ſound, propagated thither 
being collected and reflected, as before, will preſent an- 
other echo; or if there be another concavity, oppoſed at 
a due diſtance to the former, the ſound reflected from 
the one upon the other, will be toſſed back again by this 
latter, &c. 

Many of the phenomena of echoes are well conſidered by 
the biſhop of Leighlia and Ferns, Phil. Tranſ. abr. 
vol. i. p. 508, &c. who remarks, that any ſound, 
falling either directly or obliquely, on any denſe body, 
of a ſmooth, whether plain or arched, ſuperficies, 1s re- 
ftlefted, or, in other words, it echoes more or leſs. The 
ſurface, {ays he, mult be ſmooth, otherwiſe the air, by 
reverberation, will be put out of its regular motion, and 
the ſound thereby broke and extinguiſhed. He adds, 
that it ech9es more or leſs, to ſhew that when all things 
are, as before deſcribed, there is ſtill an echoing, though 
it be not always heard; either becauſe the direct ſound 
is too weak to be beat quite back again to him that made 
it, or that it does return to him, but fo weak, that it can- 
not be diſcerned; or that he ſtands in a wrong place to 
receive the reflected ſound, which paſſes over his head, 
under his feet, or on one fide of him, and which there- 
fore may be heard by a man ſtanding in the place where 
the reflected ſound does come, provided no interpoſed 
body interceps it; but not by him that originally made 
it. There can be no echo, unleſs the direct and reflex 


ſounds follow one another, at a ſuthcient diſtance of time, 


or, in other words, unleſs the difference between the ray 
proceeding directly to the ear from the ſounding body, 
and the ſum of the incident and reflex phonic rays be 
ſufficiently great; for if the reflex ſound arrives at the 
ear before the impreſſion of the direct ſound ceaſes, the 
ſound will not be doubled, but only rendered more in- 
tenſe. Now if we allow, that no more than nine or ten 
ſyllables can be pronounced in a ſecond, in order to pre- 
ſerve the ſounds articulate and diſtinct, there ſhould be 
about the ninth part of a ſecond between the times of 
their appulle to the car; or, as ſound moves about 1142 
feet in a ſecond, the above mentioned difterence ſhould be 


_— 127 feet; and therefore every ſyllable will be 


reflected to the ear at the diſtance of about ſeventy feet 
from the reflecting body; and as in the ordinary way of 
ſpeaking three or four ſyllables are uttered in a ſecond, 
the ſpeaker, in order to have the echo returned as ſoon as 
they are expreſſed, ſhould ſtand about five hundred feet 


from the reflecting body; and ſo in proportion for any | 
other number of ſyllables. 


Merſennus allows for a mo- 
noſyllable the diſtance of 69 feet; Morton go feet; for 
a diflyllable 105 feet, a triſyllable 160 feet ; a tetraſyllable 


182 tceb, and a pentaſyllable 204 feet. Nat. Hiſt, Nor- 


It is plain from the 
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thampton. chap. v. p. 358. 
abo 


Thus, Dr. 
Derham, ſtanding upon the banks of the Thames, op- 


| 


ve account, that echoes may be ap- 
_ plied for, meaſuring inacceſſible diſtances. 


polite to Woolwich, obſerved that the echo of a ſingle 


Jound was reflected back from the houſes in three ſe- 


conds; conſequently, the ſum of the ditect and reflex 


rays muſt have been 1142 & 3== 3426 feet, and the half 
of it, or 1713 feet, the breadth of the river in that place. 


Echoes may be produced with different circumſtances; for, 
1. A plane obſtacle reflects the ſound back in its due tone 
and loudneſs; allowance being made for the e ee 


able decteaſe of the ſound, according to its diſtance. 
2. A convex obſtacle reflects the ſound ſomewhat ſmaller, 


and ſomewhat quicker, though weaker, than it otherwiſe 


| echoes. 
N 
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3. A concave obſtacle echoes back the ſound, bigger, ſlower 

and alſo inverted ; but never according to the order of 
words, Nor does it ſeem poſlible to contrive aby ſingle 
echo, that ſhall invert the ſound, and repeat backwards; 
becauſe, in ſuch a caſe, the word laſt ſpoken, that is, 
which laſt occurs to the obſtacle, muſt be repelled firſt, 
which cannot be. For where in the mean time ſhould 
the firſt words hang, and be concealed ; or how, after 
ſuch a pauſe, ſhould they be revived, and animated again 
into motion ? 

From the determinate concavity, or archneſs of the re- 
flecting bodies, it may happen that ſome of them ſhall 
only echo back one determinate note, and that only from 
one place. 

4. The echoing body being removed farther off, it reflects 
more of the tound than when nearer; which is the rea- 
ſon why ſome echoes repeat but one ſyllable, ſome one 
word, and ſome many. Ot theſe ſome are tonical, which 
only return a voice when modulated into ſome particular 
muſical tone; and others polyſyllabical. 

That fine echo in Woodſtock park, Dr. Plott aſſures us, 
in the day-time, will return very diſtinctly ſeventeen 
ſyllables, and in the night twenty. See Nat. Hiſt. Ox- 
ford. chap. 1. p. 7. 

5. Echoing bodies may be ſo contrived, and placed, as 
that reflecting the ſound from one to the other, either 
directly and mutually, or obliquely, and by ſucceſſion, 
out of one ſound, ſhall a multiple echo, or many echoes, 
ariſe, 

At Roſneath, near Glaſgow, in Scotland, there is an 
echo that repeats a tune played with a trumpet three 
times completely and diſtinctly. See Birch's Hiſt. of 
the Royal Society, vol. 1. p. 137. 

At the ſepulchre of Metella, wife of Craſſus, there was 
an echo, which repeated what a man ſaid five times. A u- 
thors mention a tower at Cyzicus, where the ec» repeated 
ſeven times. There is an cch0 at Bruſſels which anſwers 


- fifteen times. 


One of the fineſt echoes we read of is that mentioned by 
Barthius, in his notes on Statius's Thebais, lib. vi. ver. 
30, which repeated the words a man uttered ſeventeen 
times : this was on the banks of the Naha, between Co- 
blentz and Bingen. Barthius aſſures us, he had proved 
what he writes; and had counted ſeventeen repetitions. 
And whereas, in common echoes, the repetition is not 
heard till ſome time after hearing the word ſpoke, or the 
notes ſung ; in this the perſon who ſpeaks, or ſings, is 
ſcarce heard at all ; but the repetition very clearly, and 
always in ſurpriling varieties; the echo ſeeming ſome- 
times to approach nearer, and ſometimes to be farther 
off. Sometimes the voice is heard very diſtinctly, and 
ſometimes ſcarce at all, One perſon hears only one voice, 
and another ſeveral ; one hears the echo on the right, and 
the other on the left, &c. 
Addiſon, and other travellers in Italy, mention an echo 
in that country, at Simonetta palace, near Milan, till 
more extraordinary, which will return the ſound of a 
iſtol fifty- ſix times, even though the air be very foggy. 
he echo is heard behind the houſe, which has two wings; 
the piſtol is diſcharged from a window in one of theſe 
wings, the ſound is returned from a dead wall in the 
other wing, and heard from a window in the back-front. 
See Addiſ. Trav. edit. 1718. p. 32. Miſſon, Voyag. 
d'Ital. tom ii. p. 196. edit. 1691. Phil. Tranſ. N? 480. 
. 220. 2 0 
Add, that a multiple echo may be made, by ſo placing the 
echoing bodies, at unequal diſtances, as that they may re- 


| fleCt all one way, and not one on the other; by which 


means, a manifold ſucceſſive ſound will be heard; one 
clap of the hands like many; one ha like a laughter; one 
ſingle word like many of the ſame tone and accent; and 
ſo one muſical inſtrument like many of the ſame kind, 
imitating each other, 

Laſtly, echoing bodies may be ſo ordered, that from any 
one ſound given, they ſhall produce many echoes different 
both as to tone and intenſion. By which means a muſi- 
cal room may be ſo contrived, that not only one in(iru- 
ment playing therein ſhall ſeem many of the ſame ſort 
and ſize, but even a concert of different ones; this may 
be contrived by placing certain echoing bodies, ſo as that 
any oye played, ſhall be returned by them in zds, 5ths, 
and 8ths. 


Echo is alſo uſed for the place where the repetition of the 


ſound is produced, or heard. This is either natural or 
artificial. 

In echoes, the place where the ſpeaker ſtands, is'called the 
centrum phouicum; and the object, or place, that returns 


the voice, the centrum phonocampticum. 


Echo, in Architedture, is applied to certain vaults, and 


arches, moſt commonly of elliptical, or paxabolical 
figures; uſed to redouble ſounds, and produce artificial 
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The method of making an artificial echo is taught by the 
eſuit Blancani, in his Echometria, at the end of his 
ok on the ſphere. 
Vitruvius tells us, that in divers parts of Greece and 
Italy there were brazen veſſels, artfully arranged under the 
ſeats of the theatres, to render the ſound of the actors 
voices more clear, and make a kind of echo; by which 
means, of the prodigious multitude of perſons preſent at 
thoſe ſpectacles, every body might hear with eaſe and 
pleaſure. 3 

Echo, in Muſic, pieces compoſed in imitation of echees. 
Sometimes alſo the word echo ſtands for piano, intimating 
that the inſtrument, or voice, is to play or ſing after a 
ſoft and ſweet manner. Organs and harpſichords have 
what they call an echo ſtop. : ; 

Ecno, in Poctry, denotes a kind of compoſition, wherein 
the laſt words, or ſyllables, of each verſe, contain fome 
meaning, which being repeated apart, anſwers to ſome 

ueſtion, or other matter, contained in the verſe. 

Such is that famous echo of Eraſmus, Decem annos con- 
umpſi in legendo Cicerone— one, i. e. ove, aſine. ; 
The firſt echo, in verſe, according to Paſquier, is that in 
the Sylvæ of Johannes Secundus: but Paſquier is miſ- 
taken; for the ancient Greek and Latin poets have wrote 
echoes. This Martial intimates plainly enough ; when, 
laughing at ſome, ſorts of baubles, he ſays, there is no- 
thing like them among his poems. Nu/quam Grecula 
quod recantat echo: by which, on the one fide, he ſhews 
there were Latin poets, in his time, who made echoes ; 
and, on the other, that the invention came from the 

Greeks. . 

Ariſtophanes, in his comedy entitled ©:owo@9pia{zoar, 
introduces Euripides in the perſon of Echo; and Callima- 
chus, in the epigram, Exfaripw To wornpa To xurxaixovy 
ſeems to have intended a kind of echo, 

There is a humorous ſpecimen of this kind of poetry in 
Hudibras, 

ECHOMETER, in MMufic, a kind of ſcale, or rule, with 
ſeveral lines divided thereon, ſerving to meaſure the du- 
ration, or length, of ſounds, and to find their intervals 
and ratios. 

The word is formed of the Greek xs, ſound, and yergor, 
meaſure. ; | 

ECHOS, Hes, a ſound, in Phy/ic. In Hippocrates, this 
frequently imports what the Latins call tnnitus aurium, 
and the Engliſh a ringing of the ears; a ſymptom very 
frequent in acute diſtempers. 

ECHPHYAS, from « and p, I produce, an excreſcence, 
or appendix, a word uſed by many of the ancient writers 
in medicine. The appendicula vermiformis is thus called 
by many authors, 

ECHTHELYNSIS, from enn, of Inzvg, feminine, I 


render effeminate,. a term uſed by the ancient phyſicians 


for a laxneſs, or flabby ſoftneſs of the fleſh of the legs, | 


or any other part of the body. Some have alſo uſed 
the word to expreſs a fault in bandages, when too 
looſe, 

ECLAMPSIS, from aaywnu, Line, a word uſed by Hip- 
pocrates in deſcribing the epilepſy, and, by molt peo- 
ple, ſuppoſed by a forced explanation, to mean the 
change which children undergo at the age of puberty, a 
time of great conſequence in this diſeaſe, at which na- 
ture ſhines forth in new luſtre, by the increaſe both of 
ſtrength and underſtanding. But the more natural and 
obvious ſenſe of the word ſeems to be the expreſſing of 
thoſe reſplendent flaſhings and ſparklings of light which 
ſtrike the eyes of perſons ſubject to this diſtemper, and 
which are called by Cælius Aurelianus ſcintillarum mice, 
and circuli ignei. And the ſame author, in deſcribing one 
of his epileptic caſes, particularly mentions the flaſhings 
of iightning, as it were, which were frequent before his 
eyes. It is not to be omitted, that Hippocrates and Galen 
have both alſo uſed this word in another ſenſe, to expreſs 
the higheſt degree of a fever, juſt before and at the criſis, 
when it is in its utmoſt degree of heat, and exerts itſelf 
with its utmoſt violence. 

ECLECTIC, EcLEcTici, a name given to ſome ancient 
philoſophers, who, without attaching themſelves to any 
2 ſect, took what they judged good and ſolid, 
rom each. | 
Hence their denomination : which, in the original Greek, 
ſignifies, that may be choſen, or, that chooſes ; of the verb, 
exatyw , I chooſe. 

aert ĩus notes, that they were alſo, for the ſame reaſon, 
denominated enalogetici ; but that they call themſelves 

8283 1. e. lovers of truth. 

he chief, or founder, of the eclectici, was one Potamon, 
of Alexandria, who lived under Auguſtus and Tiberius; 
and who, weary of doubting of all things with the Scep- 


tics and Pyrrhonians, formed the eclefic ſet; which 
Voſſius calls the eclect ive. 
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the Chriſtian church under the denomination of Eclectics, 
or modern Platonics. They profeſſed to make truth the 
only object of their enquiry, and to be ready to adopt, 
from all the different ſyſtems and ſects, ſuch tenets as 
they thought agreeable to it. However, they preferred 
Plato to the other philoſophers, and looked upon his 
opinions concerning God, the human ſoul, and things 
inviſible, as conformable to the ſpirit and genius of the 
Chriſtian doctrine. One of the principal patrons of this 
ſyſtem was Ammonius Saccas, who at this time laid the 
foundation of that ſect, afterwards diſlinguiſhed by the 
name of the new Platonics, in the Alexandrian ſchool. 
This philoſopher was born of Chriſtian parents, and 
educated in the Chriſtian faith, and probably never de- 
ſerted the outward profeſſion of this religion ; though 
Porphyry maintains, in oppoſition to the teſtimony of 
Euſebius, that in maturer life he became a pagan ; and 
Fabricius, who is followed by Dr. Lardner, alledges that 
there were two perſons of the ſame name, the one a 
heathen philoſopher, and the other a Chriſtian writer. 
Thoſe who are deſirous of acquaintivg themſelves with 
the grounds of theſe oppoſite opinions, may conſult Fa- 
bricius's Bibl. Græc. lib. iv. cap. 26. p. 159. Lardner's 
Collection of Jewiſh and Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. iii. 
p- 195, &c. and Moſheim, De Rebus Chriſtianorum 
ante Conſt. Mag. p. 281, &c. 
It was evidently the deſign of Ammonius to reconcile 
and unite all ſects, philoſophical and religious, and to 
inculcate a doctrine that ſhould comprehend all, the 
Chriſtians not excepted, in one common profeſſion. For 
this purpoſe he maintained, that the great principles of 
all philoſophical and religious truth were to be found, 
equally, in all ſeQs; that they differed from each other 
only in their method of exprelling them, and in ſome 
opinions of little or no importance; and that, by a pro- 
per interpretation of their reſpeQtive ſentiments, they 
might eaſily be united into one body.. Accordingly, all 
the Gentile religions, and even the Chiiſtian, were to be 
illuſtrated and explained by the principles of this univer- 
ſal philoſophy ; and the fables of the prieſts were to be 
removed from paganiſm, and the comments and inter- 
pretations of the diſciples of ſeſus from Chriſtianity, In 
conformity to this plan he inſiſted, that all the religious 
ſyſtems of all nations ſhould be reſtored to their original 
purity, and reduced to their primitive ſtandard, viz. the 
ancient philoſophy of the Eaſt, preſerved uncorrupted by 
Plato; and he affirmed that this project was agrecable to 
the intentions of Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe ſole view, in de- 
ſcending upon earth, was to ſet bounds to the reigning 
ſuperſtition, to remove the errors that had blended them- 
ſelves with the religions of all nations, but not to aboliſh 
the ancient theology from which they were derived. He 
therefore adopted the doctrines which were received in 
Egypt concerning the univerſe, and the deity, conſi- 
dered as conſtituting one great whole, concerning the 
eternity of the world, the nature of ſouls, the empire 
of Providence, and the government of the world by dæ- 
mons. He alſo eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of moral diſcipline, 
which allowed the people in general to live according to 
the laws of their country, and the dictates of nature, but 
required the wiſe to exalt their minds by contemplation, 
and to mortify the body, fo that they might be capable 
of enjoying the preſence and aſſiſtance of the dæmons, 
and of aſcending after death to the preſence of the Su- 
preme Parent. In order to reconcile the popular reli- 
gions, and particularly the Chriſtian, with this new ſyſ- 
tem, he made the whole hiſtory of the heathen gods 
an allegory, maintaining that they were only celeſtial 
miniſters, intitled to an inferior kind of worſhip; and 
he acknowledged that Jeſus Chriſt was an excellent man, 
and the friend of God, but alledged that it was not his 
deſign entirely to aboliſh the worſhip of dzmons, and 
that his only intention was to purify the ancient religion. 
This ſyſtem, ſo plauſible in its firſt riſe, but ſo compre- 
henſive and complying in its progrels, has been the 
ſource of innumerable errors and corruptions in the 
Chriſtian church. At its firſt eſtabliſhment it is ſaid to 
have had the approbation of Athenagoras, Pantænus, 
and Clemens the Alexandrian, and of all who had the 
care of the public ſchool belonging to the Chriſtians at 
Alexandria. It was afterwards adopted by Longinus, 
the celebrated author of the 'Treatiſe on the Sublime, 
Plotinus, Herennius, Origen, 2 Jamblichus the 
diſciple of Porphyry, Sopater, Ediſius, Euſtathius, Maxi- 
mus of Epheſus, Prifcus, Chryſanthius the maſter of Ju- 
lian, Julian the Apoſtate, Hierocles, Proclus and many 
others, both Pagans and Chriſtians. Moſheim's Eccl. 
Hiſt. vol. i. p. 136, &c. &c. See PLATONISM. 
EcLECTIcs were allo a certain ſet of phyſicians among the 
ancients, of whom Archigenes, under Trajan, was the 
chief, who ſelected from the opinions of all the other 
ſets, that which appeared to them beſt, and moſt ra- 


Towards the cloſe of the ſecond century a ſet aroſe in 


tional; 
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tional; hence they were called eclefics, and their pre ſcrip- 
tions medicina ecleftica. . 
ECLEGM A, or Ecli cu, Enerypa, or Eci Ec Tos, in 


Medicine, a pettoral remedy, of the conſiſtence of a 
thick ſyrup; called, alſo, lohoc h, linctus, and lambative. 
The word is Greek, formed of «x, and xx, to lick, 
becauſe the patient is to take it by licking it off the end 
of a liquorice ſtick dipt therein; in order that, being 
taken thus by little and little, it may remain the longer 
in the paſſage, and moiſten the breaſt the better. 

There are eclegmas of the ſyrups of poppy, others of len- 
tils, others of ſquills, &c. Their intention is to heal or 
eaſe the lungs, in coughs, peripneumonies, &c. They 
are uſually compoſed of oils, incorporated with ſyrups. 
ECLIPSAREON, in Aſtronomy, is an inſtrument invented 
by Mr. Ferguſon for exhibiting the time, quantity, du- 
ration, and progreſs of ſolar eclipſes, at all parts of the 
earth. This machine conſiſts of a terre(trial globe, A, 
(Tab. II. Aftronomy, fig. 70) turned, by a winch, M. round 
its axis B, inclining 2318, and carrying an index round 
the hour-circle D; a circular plate E, on which the 
months and days of the year are inſerted, and which 
ſupports the globe in ſuch a manner, that when the 
given day of the month is turned to the annual index 
G, the axis has the ſame poſition with the earth's axis at 
that time; a crooked wire F, which points to the mid- 
dle of the earth's enlightened diſc, and ſhews to what 
place of the earth the ſun is vertical at any given time; 
a penumbra, or thin circular plate of braſs I, divided 
into 12 digits, by 12 concentric circles, and ſo propor- 
tioned to the ſize of the globe, that its ſhadow, formed 
by the ſun, or a candle, placed at a convenient diſtance, 
with its rays tranſmitted through a convex lens, to make 
them fall parallel on the globe, may cover thoſe parts 
of the globe, which the ſhadow and penumbra of the 
moon cover on the earth; an upright frame HH HH, 
on the ſides of which are ſcales of the moon's latitude, 
with two fliders K and K fitted to them, by means of 
which the centre of the penumbra may be always ad- 
juſted to the moon's latitude ; a ſolar horizon C, divid- 
ing the enlightened from the darkened hemiſphere, and 
ſhewing the places where the general eclipſe begins and 
ends with the riſing or ſetting ſun; and a handle M, 
which turns the globe round its axis by wheel work, and 
moves the penumbra acroſs the frames by threads over the 
pulleys L, L, L, with a velocity duly proportioned to 
that of the moon's ſhadow over the earth, as the earth 
turns round its axis. 

If the moon's latitude at any conjunction exceeds the 
number of diviſions on the ſcales, there can be no eclipſe ; 
if not, the ſun will be eclipſed to ſome parts of the 
earth; the appearances of which may be repreſented by 
the machine, either with the light of the ſun, or of a 
candle. For this purpoſe, let the indexes of the fliders 
K K point to the moon's latitude, the plate E be turned 
till the day of the given new moon comes to G, and the 
penumbra be moved till its centre comes to the perpen- 
dicular thread in the middle of the frame, which thread 
repreſents the axis of the ecliptic; then turn the handle 
till the meridian of London on the globe comes under 
the point of the wire F, and turn the hour circle D, till 
XII at noon comes to its index; and turn the handle till 
the hour index points to the time of new moon in the 
circle D, and then ſcrew faſt the collar N. Laſtly, ele- 
vate the machine, till the ſun ſhines through the tight- 
holes in the ſmall upright plates O, O, on the pedeſtal ; 
or, place a candle before the machine, at the diſtance of 
about four yards, ſo that the ſhadow of the interfeCtion 
of the croſs thread in the middle of the frame may fall 
preciſely on that part of the globe to which the wire F 
points; with a pair of compaſſes take the diſtance be- 
tween the centre of the penumbra, and the interſection 
of the threads, and ſet the candle higher or lower, ac- 
cording to that diſtance; and place a large convex lens 
between the machine and candle, ſo that the candle may 
be in the focus of the lens; and thus the machine is rec- 
rified for uſe. 

Let the candle be turned backward till the penumbra al- 
moſt touches the ſide H F of the frame, and then, turn- 
ing it forward, the following phenomena may be ob- 
ſerved. 1. Where the eaſtern edge of the ſhadow of the 
penumbral plate, I, firſt touches the globe at the ſolar ho- 
rizon, thoſe who inhabit the correſponding part of the 
earth ſee the eclipſe begin on the uppermoſt edge of the 
ſun, juſt at the time of its riſing. 2. In 4 place 
where the penumbra's centre firſt touches the globe, the 
inhabitants have the ſun riſing upon them centrally 
eclipſed. 3 When the whole penumbra juſt falls upon 
the globe, its weſtern edge at the ſolar horizon touches 
and leaves the place where the eclipſe ends at ſun-rife on 
his lowermoſt edge. 4. By continued turning, the croſs 
lines in the centre of the penumbra will go over all thoſe 


| 
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places on the globe where the ſun is centrally eclipſed, 
5. When the eaſtern edge of the ſhadow 9 
place of the globe, the eclipſe begins there; when the 
vertical line in the penumbra comes to any place, then 
is the greateſt obſcuration at that place; and when the 
weſtern edge of the penumbra leaves the place, the 
eclipſe ends there, and the times are ſhewn on the hour- 
circle; and from the beginning to the end, the ſhadows 
of the concentric penumbral circles ſhew the number of 
digits eclipſed at all the intermediate times. 6. When 
the eaſtern edge of the penumbra leaves the globe at the 
ſolar horizon C, the inhabitants ſee the ſun beginning to 
be eclipſed on its lowermoſt edge at its ſetting. 7. 
Where the penumbra's centre leaves the globe, the inha- 
bitants ſee the ſun centrally eclipſed ; and laſtly, where 
the penumbra is wholly departing from the globe, the 
inhabitants ſee the eclipſe ending on the uppermoſt part 
of the ſun's edge, at the time of its diſappearing in the 
horizon. | 
This inſtrument will likewiſe ſerve for exhibiting the 
times of ſun- riſing and ſetting, and of morning and even- 
ing twilight, as well as the places to which the ſun is 
vertical on any day, by ſetting the day on the plate E to 
the index G, turning the handle till the meridian of the 
pon comes under the point of the crooked wire F, and 
ringing XII on the hour circle D to the index: then if 
the globe be turned, till the place touches the eaſtern 
edge of the horizon C, the index ſhews the time of ſun- 
ſetting z and when the place comes out from below the 
other edge of C, the index ſhews the time when evening 
twilight ends; and morning twilight and ſun- riſing are 
ſhewn in the ſame manner on the other ſide of the globe. 
And the places under the point of the wire F are thoſe 


to which the ſun paſſes vertically on that day. Fergu- 


ſon's Aſtronomy, p. 298, &c. 4to. edit. or Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. xIviii. p. 520. 


ECLIPSE, . from eis, of ex>ermo, deficio, I fail, in 


Aſtronomy, a privation of the light of one of the lumina- 
ries, by the interpoſition of ſome opaque body, either be- 
tween it and the eye, or between it and the a 
The ancients bad frightful ideas of eclip/es, ſuppoſin 
them preſages of the molt diſmal events. Plutarch af 
fures us, that at Rome, it was not allowed to talk pub- 
licly of any natural cauſes of ec/ip/es. They made a 
great noiſe with brazen inſtruments, and raiſed loud 
ſhouts during the eclip/es of the moon; as thinking, there- 
by, to eaſe her in labour: whence Juvenal, ſpeaking of 
a talkative woman, ſays, Una laboranti poterit ſuccurere 
lung. Others attributed the ec/ip/e of the moons to the 
arts of magicians, who, by their enchantments, plucked 
her out of heaven, and made her ſkim over the graſs. 
The natives of Mexico keep faſt during eclip/es ; and 
particularly their women, who beat and abuſe them- 
ſelves, drawing blood from their arms, &e. They ima- 
gine the moon has been wounded by the ſun, in ſome 

uarrel between them, | 

he Chineſe fancy that ec/ipſes are occaſioned by great 
dragons, who are ready to devour the ſun and moon, 
and therefore, when they perceive an eclip/e, they rattle 
drums and braſs kettles, till the monſter, terrified by the 
noiſe, lets go his prey. The ſuperſtitious notions enter- 
tained of ec/ip/es were once of conſiderable advantage to 
Chriſtopher Columbus, when, in 1493, he was driven 
on the iſland of Jamaica, and diſtrefled for want of pro- 
viſions, was refuſed relief; but having threatened them 
with a plague, and foretelling an eclipſe, as a token of it, 
which happened according to his prediction, the barba- 
rians were fo terrified, that they ſtrove who ſhould be the 
firſt in bringing him ſupplies, throwing them at his feet, 
and imploring forgiveneſs. Ricciolus s Almag. vol. i. 
lib. v. cap. 2. f 14. or p. 291. 


CLIPSE, the duration of an, is the time between the im- 


merſion and the emerſion. 


ECL1PSE, immerſien or incidence, of an, is the moment when 


art of the tun, planet, or moon's diſk, firſt begias to 
e hidden. See IMMERS10N. | 


EcLirsE, emer/ion, or expurgation, of an, is the time when 


the eclipſed luminar ins to re-appear, or emerge out 
e eee 
To determine the duration of ec/ip/es, they uſually divide 
the diameter of the luminary eclipſed into 12 equal parts, 
called digits, or digiti ecliptic. 

Eclipſes are divided, with reſpect to the luminary eclipſed. 
into eclipfes of the ſun, of the moon, and of the ſatellites ; 
and, with reſpect to the circumſtances, into total, partial 
annular, & c. eclipſes. 


EcLieSE of the moon, is a deficiency of light in the moon, 


| 


occaſioned by a diametrical oppoſition of the earth, be- 
tween the ſun and moon. 


The manner of this ec/ip/e is exhibited in Tab. Aftronomy, 
fig. 34. where A repreſents the earth, and B, or C, th- 


moon. 
When 


E C 1. 


When all the night of the moon is intercepted, i. e. when 
her whole diſk is covered the eclipſe is ſaid to be total; 


hen only part, partial: when the total eclipſe laſts for 
ſome time, it is ſaid to be tdialis cum mora, total with con- 


finuance ; when only inſtantaueous, totalis fine mora, total ; 


|, avithtut continuonce. 


clipſes of the moon happen in the time of full moon; 
| — 4 on — the earth is between the ſun and 
moon: nor do they happen every full moon, by reaſon of 
the obliquity of the moou's way with reſpect to the ſun's ; 
but only in thoſe full moons which happen either in the 
nodes, or very near them, where the aggregate of the ap- 


arent ſemidiameters of the moon and the earth's ſhadow | 


is greater than the latitude of the moon, or the diſtance 
between their centres. 
The moſl conſiderable circ 

are, 1. That as the ſum of the ſengidiameters of the moon 

and earth's ſhadow is greater. than the aggregate of the 
ſemidiameters| of the ſun and moon (that, when leaſt, 
being 55 1 and this, when greateſt, ſcarce 33), it is evi- 
dent lunar eclipſes may happen in a greater latitude of the 
moon, and at a greater diſtance from the nodes, and, 
conſequently, are more often obſerved, in any one part 
of the earth, than ſelar ones; though, with reipeCt to 
the whole earth, the latter are more frequent than the 
former, becauſe the ſun's ecliptic limits are greater than 
the moon's. ; 
2. Total eclipſes, and thoſe of the longeſt duration, happen 
in the very nodes of the ecliptic ; becauſe the ſection of 
the earth's ſhadow, then falling on the moon, is conſi- 
derably ter than her diſc. There may likewiſe be 
total eclipſes within a little diſtance of the nodes; but the 
farther, the leſs their duration; farther off ſtill, there 
are only partial ones, and, at length, none at all; as the 
latitude and the ſemidiameter of the moon, together, are 
either leſs, equal, or greater than the ſemidiameter of 
the ſhadow. 

3. All lunar eclipſes are univerſal, i. e. are viſible in all 
parts of the globe which have the moon above their ho- 
Tizon ; and are every where of the (ame magnitude, and 
begin and end together. 

4. In all lunar eclipſes, the eaſtern ſide is what firſt im- 
merges, and alſo emerges ; ſo that though, at firſt, the 
moon be more weſterly than the earth's ſhadow, yet her 

proper motion being ſwifter than the ſame, ſhe overtakes 
and outgoes it, 

5. The moon, even in the middle of an eclipſe, has uſu- 
ally a faint appearance of light, reſembling tarniſhed 
copper which Gaſſendus, Ricciolus, Kepler, &c. attri- 
bute to the light of the ſun, refracted by the earth's at- 

moſphere, and tranſmitted thither. 

Laſtly, ſhe grows ſenſibly paler, and dimmer, before ſhe 

enters within the carth's ſhadow ; which is attributed to 
the earth's PENUMBRA. 

Ajtr onomy of lunar EcLirsEs, or the method of calculating the 
times, places, magnitudes, and other phenomena. Prelimi- 

nary 1. To find the length of the earth's ſhadowy cone. 

Find the ſun's diſtance trom the earth for the given time. 
See SUN, and Dis TAxck. Then, as the ſun's diameter 
is known in ſemidiameters of the earth, the length of the 
cone will be found from the rules given under SHADOW. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the diſtance of the ſun from the earth to 

95,000000 miles, and the eccentricity of the orbit 

1,377000 miles, then will the greateſt diſtance be 
96, 377000, or 24094 ſemidiameters of the earth: and 
the ſun's ſemidiameter to that of the earth as 112 to 1, 
then will the length of the ſhadowy cone be 217 dia- 
meters of the earth. 

Or, in the triangle a ) c (Tab. II. Aſtronomy, fig. 71.) let 
a b repreſent the ſemidiameter of the ſun, which at his 
greateſt diſtance from the carth, whoſe ſemidiameter is 
cd, appears under the angle ach equal to 15/ 44”; let the 
ſun's parallax, or the angle c d, for the ſake of avoiding 
fractions, be 9“; then will the angle 4ec, or the ſemi- 
angle of the conical ſhadow, be 15 35”; whence in the 
triangle dc e, we ſhall have, by trigonometry, the tangent 
of 15' 35” to radius as c d, or 1 ſemidiameter of the 
earth to ce: i. e. by Gardiner's Logarithmic Tables, 
7,6563832: 10,00, &c. :: 0,000, &c. : 2,3436168, which | 
is the logarithm of the number 220,6 nearly; and there- 
fore the length of. the ſhadow is thus found to be above 
220 ſemidiameters of the earth. But if the parallax be 
neglected, and the ſemi-angle of the cone ſuppoſed to 
be 15 50%, the height of the ſhadow will be only ſome- 
what more than 217 ſemidiameters of the earth. And 
if we ſuppoſe the moon's ſhadow to be ſimilar to chat of 


the earth, and the propottiog of their ſemidiameters as 28 | 


to 100, we ſhall have the height of the moon's ſhadow in 


the Ln circumſtances, above 61 ſemidiameters of the 
Ear * 


Hence, as the moon's leaſt, diſtance from the earth is ſcarce 


es in the eclipſes of the moon | 


— 


$56 ſemidiameters, and the greatelt not more. than 64 3 


TR Tn 
* 


time. 


bu \ © ; 
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the moon, when in oppoſition to the ſun, in of nedt (ubs 
nodes, will fall into the earth's ſhadow, though the ſu 
and moon be in theic apogees 3 and much more; if they 
be in or near their petigees ; becauſe the ſhadow is then 
longet, and the moon nearer the baſe of the cone. 
2. To find the apparent ſemidiameter of the carth's ſha« 
dow, in the place of the moon's age, fot any given 
Find the ſun and moon's diſtance from the Earth, 
and thence their horizontal parallaxes ; add the paral- 
laxes together, and from the ſum ſubtract the apparent 
ſemidiameter of the ſun; the remainder is the apparent 
2 of Th ſhadow. 2 
us, ſuppoſe the moon's horizontal parallax 577 18 
the ſun's 9 the ſum is 37 25”: from which if Ia 
apparent ſemidiameter 16/ 5 be ſubtracted, we ſhall 
ve 41” 22” for the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow. 
Note, M. De la Hire omits the ſun's parallax, as of no 
conſideration ;. but increaſes the apparent ſemidiatneter of 
the ſhadow by a whole minute, for the ſhadow of the at- 
moſphere z which would give the ſemidiameter of the 
ſhadow, in our inſtance, 42 17”. 
3. The moon's latitude, AL, at the time of her oppoſi- 
tion, together with the angle at the node B, being given 
to find the arch between the centres AI, and the arch 
I L(fig. 35.) Since in the ſpherical triangle A L, rect- 
angular at I, the fide AL is given; as alſo the angle 
ALI, which is the complement of LAI, or B, to a 
right angle; the arch between the centres, Al, is found 
by ſpherical trigonometry z and ſince the angle LAT is 
equal to B, each of them, with I A B, making a right 
angle; and the moon's latitude A L is given; the archi 
LI will likewiſe be found by ſpherical trigonometry. See 
SPHERICAL triangle, 


ECLIPSE of the moon, to determine the boundls of an. Since 


there is no eclipſe poſlible, but when the aggregate of the 
ſemidiameters of the ſhadow and the moon 1s greater 
than the moon's latitude (for, without this, the moon 
will not come in the ſhadow) add the apparent ſemidi- 
ameters of the moon in perigzo, and of the ſhadow, ſu 
poſing the ſun in apogæo; by which you will have the 
ſide MO, fig. 36). Then, in the ſpherical triangle 
M N ©, having given the angle at the node, whoſe quan- 
tity is the moon's greateſt latitude in the conjunctions; 
the right angle M, and the leg MO; find the moon's 
diſtance from the node NO; which is the utmoſt bound, 
beyond which the eclipſe cannot reach. After the fame 
manner, adding the apparent ſemidiameters of the mooa 
in apogzo, and of the ſhadow of the earth when the 
ſun is in perigæo, for the ſake of having the fide LH in 
the triangle NL H; the diſtance of the moon, from the 
aſcending node H N, will be found by ſpherical trigono- 
metry ; which is the bound within which the moon will 
neceſſarily be eclipſed. 

Thus, e. gr. the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow, when the 
ſun is in apogæo, and the moon in perigzo, according 
to Kepler, is 49“ 4c”. And the apparent ſemidiameter 
of the moon in perigæo, 16 22”. Conſequently MO is 
66˙ or 19 67; and therefore there will be no eclipſe at all, 
if the moon's latitude be greater than 19 6', Now, as the 
ſame angle N is ſuppoſed by Kepler to be 5 18/, 


. fm. N 8.965 5337 
1850. MO n 


Whole ſine 10.0900c00 


Log. of fine ON . 3177096 


The number correſponding to which in the tables is 11® 
59 50“. If, therefore, the moon's diſtance from either 
of the nodes be greater than 129, no eclipſe will gene- 
rally happen. And, in like manner, the ſemidiameter 
of the ſhadow in the ſun's perigee, and the moon's a 
gee, is 43 50% and the moon's ſemidiameter in her 
apogee 15. Conſequently LH is 58' 50”. And there- 
fore there will be an eclipſe, if the moon's latitude doth 
not exceed 58' 50”, This, bowever, admits of ſome va- 
riation; for when the full moon is in her apogee, ſhe 
will be eclip/ed, if ſhe be withia 104 * of the node ; 
and when ſhe is full in her perigee, will be eclipſed, 
if ſhe be within 122 of the node, 
To determine the quantity of an eclipſe, or the number of digits 
eclipſed. —Add the moon's ſemidiameter IK fig. 35.) 
to « ſemidiameter of the ſhadow A M; then will 4 M 
+IK=AI+IM+IK=AI+MK. From this ſum, 
therefore, ſubtract the arch between the centres AT, the 
remainder gives the ſcruples or parts of the diameter 
eclipſed MK. Say, therefore, as the moon's diameter 
K H is to the ſcruples or parts thereof eclipſed, MK; ſo 
is 12 to the digits eclipſes: : 
To find the ferapl of alf duration of an eclipſe, or the arch 
of the Iunar orbit, which ber centre deſcribes from the beginning 
of the eclipſe to the middle thereof. Add the ſemidiameters 
of the ſhadow AP, and 18 PN together; We. 
3 m 
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Tum gives AN. From the ſquare of A N fobtract the 
ſquare of AI; the remainder is the ſquare of IN. And 
- the ſquare root of this reſidue is the arch I N required. 
To find the ſcruples of half duration of total dar ne, in à to- 
tal eclipſe. Subtract the moon's ſemidiameter SV (. 
35.) from the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow AV ; the re- 
mainder.is AS: in the triangle AIS, which is rectan- 
' gular at I, therefore, we have the arch AS given by the 
. laſt method; and the arch between the centres A 
Where the arch IS is fqund, as in the laſt problem. 
72 find the beginning, middle, and end, of a lunar eclipſe. 
- Say, as the — — motion from the ſun is to 3600 
| horaty ſeconds ; ſo are the ſeconds, of the arch LI (fg. 
358.) to the horary ſeconds equivalent thereto. Subtract 
theſe ſcruples or ſeconds, in the firſt and third quadrant 
of the anomaly, from the time of full moon, and add it 
to the ſame in the ſecond and fourth ; the reſult is the 
time of the middle of the eclipſe. Then ſay, as the moon's 
horary motion from the ſun is to 3600 ſcruples, or ſe- 
conds, ſo ate the ſeconds of half duration IN to the time 
of half duration; the double of which gives the whole 
duration. Laſtly, ſubtract the time of half duration from 
the time of the middle of the eclipſe, the remainder will 
be the beginning of the zc/pſe. And add the ſame to 
the ſame, the ſum will be its end. 
A lunar eclipſe, that is both total and central, laſts 3 
hours 57 minutes 6 ſeconds, from the beginning to the 
end, when the moon is in her apogee ; and 3 hours 37 
minutes 26 ſeconds, when in perigee ; her horary mo- 
tion being ſloweſt in the former caſe, and quickeſt in the 
latter, : | 
To calculate an eclipſe of the moon. 1. For the given time 
of the mean full moon, compute the moon's diſtance 
from the node, to find whether there be an eclipſe or not ; 
as taught in the firſt problem. 
2. Compute the time of the true full moon, with the ſun 
and moon's true place reduced to the ecliptic. 
3. For the time of the true full moon, compute the moon's 
true latitude, and the diſtance of each luminary from the 
earth, with the horizontal parallaxes, and apparent ſemi- 
diameters, 
4. For the ſame time, find 
rary motion. 
. Find the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſhadow. And, 
The arch - 2-649 the centres AI, with the arch LI. 
7. Compute the ſcruples of half duration IN. And 
thence, 
8. Determine the beginning, middle, and end, of the 
eclipſe. 
Laſtly, Find the ſeruples eclip/ed, and thence the quantity 
of the eclipſe, as taught under the preceding problems. 
To draw a type, or figure, 2 a lunar ecliple on a plane. 
1. Let CD /fig. 38.) repreſent the ecliptic ; and let the 
centre of the thadow be in A ; through which draw a 


the ſun and moon's true ho- 


right line G Q perpendicular to DC; and ſuppoſe D 


the eaſt, C the weſt, Q the ſouth, and G the north. 
2. From A, with the interval of the aggregate AN, of 
the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow AP, and of the moon 
PN, deſcribe a cucle DGCQ ; and with the interval 
of the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow AP, draw another 
concentric circle EF; which will exhibit the ſection of 
: the ſhadow in the paſſage of the moon. 
5 3: Let A L be equal to the latitude of the moon at the 
ginning of the eclipſe; and in L erect a perpendicular 
LN, meeting the greater circle in N, towards the weſt. 


Then will the centre of the moon, at the beginning of 
the eclip/e, be in N. | | 

4. After like manner, make AS equal to the latitude of 
the moon at the end of the eclipſe; and in S ereCt a per- 
pendicular OS, paraltel to D 6 ; then will the centre of 
the moon be in O, at the end of the eclip/e. 

5. Connect the points O and N by a light line; ON 
will be the arch of the orbit, which the centie of the 
moon deſcribes during the ecup/e. 

6. From O and N, with the interval of the moon's ſe- 
midiameter, deſcribe circles PV and T X, which will 
exhibit the moon at the beginning and end of the eclip/e. 
7. Then, from A, letting fall a perpendicular Al to ON j 
the centre of the moon will be in . in the middle of the 
darkneſs. | | 
Wherefore, laſtly, from I, with the interval of the moon's 
ſemidiameter, deſcribe a circle H K : this will repreſent 
the moon in the greateſt darkneſs, and at the ſame time 
the quantity of the eclipſe. 2 
EclirsE of the fun, is an occultation of the ſun's body, oc- 
caſioned by an interpobition of the moon between the ſun 
and the earth. Bo 
It is diſtinguiſhed, like that of the moon, into tefal and 
- partial, &c. to which muſt be added a third ſpecies called | 
antular. | 
Eclipſes of the ſun, ſome authors obſerve, ſhould in pro- 
priety be called eclipſes of the earth. Seng 

5 2 


AI; 


| 


As the moon is found to have u parallax of fatitude;2/ip. 


apparent ſemidiameters of the ſun a 
 eclipſes, therefore, happen hen the moon is im conjuric- 


whereas the darkneſs of the crucifixion laſted three 


EcLiPSEs of the ſun, the aſtronomy of. To determine the 


E CE 


- of the ſun only happen wher the latitude of the moon, 
iewed from the earth, is'leſs than the aggregate of the 
moon. Solar 


tion with the ſun, in or near the nodes, i. e. at the new 
moons. Conſequently, the memoradble vclipſe of the ſun, 
at our Saviour's paſſion, happening at the time of full 
moon, when the ſun and moon are in oppoſition,” was 
preternatural. Beſides, the darkneſs in"total-eclipſes of 
the ſun never laſts above four minutes in one place; 


hours, Matt, xxviii. 15. and overſpread;” atleaſt; all the 
land of Judza. ' 1 een | 19:45 
Tnough the new moon paſs between the ſun and the earth, 
yet is not there an eclipſe every moon j becauſe'the moon's 
way is not preciſely ander the ecliptic, but is placed ob- 
liquely thereto; only interſecting it twice in every period. 
So that #clipſes can only be oceuſtoned in ſuch ne moons, 
1 happen in theſe interſe&tions' or nodes, or very near 
them. 0 tay” op 
In the nodes, when the moon has no viſible latitude, the 
occultation is total; and with ſome continuance, when 
the diſc of the moon, in perigzo, appears greater than 
that of the ſun in apogzo, and its ſhadow is- extended 
beyond the ſurface of the earth; and, without conririu- 
ance, at moderate diſtance, when the cuſp, or point' of 
the moon's thadow barely touches the earth. Laſtly, 
out of the nodes, but near them, the eclipfes are partial. 
The other circumſtances of /o/ay eclipſes are, 1. That none 
of them are univerſal; that is, none of them are ſeen 
throughout the whole hemiſphere, which the ſun is then 
above; the moon's diſe being much too little, and much 
too _ the earth, to hide the ſun from the diſc of the 
earth. mY TS 
The moon's dark ſhadow covers only a ſpot on the earth's 
ſurface, about 180 Engliſh miles broad, when the ſun's 
diſtance is greateſt, and the moon's leaſt ; and thus far 
only can the total darkneſs extend” In this caſe.” if I. 
(T my II. Aftronomy, fig. 72.) repreſent the moon, F the 
centre of the earth, LT the diſtance of the moon equal 
to 56 femidiameters of the earth, LM the height of the 
ſhadow of the moon, equal to 60: then will TB be to 
TM as 1 to 4, and as the fine of the angle TMB'= 
15“ 50” to the fine of the angle TBM i. e. 0,00, &c. 
: 0,00205999 :: 70632969 : 8,2653568 the fine of 637 
20” ; therefore the arc 4B, or the angle ATB=T MB 
+ TBM=15" 50% 63 20“ =79 10“; and the arc BC 
=158' 20” =183 miles. But her partial ſhadow, or pe- 
numbra, may then cover a circular ſpace 4900 miles in 
diameter, within which the ſun is more or leſs eclip/ed, 
as the places are leſs or more diſtant from the centre of 
the PENUMBR4A. In this caſe the axis of the ſhade is 
ſuppoſed to paſs through the centre of the earth, or the 
moon is ſuppoſed to charge exactly in the node; and 
then the ſection of the ſhadow will be evidently circular; 
but in every other caſe the conica! ſhado is cut oblique- 
ly, and the ſection will be an ellipſe. 
2. Nor does the eclipſe appear the ſame in all parts of the 
earth, where it is ſeen; but when in one place it is total, 
in another it is only partial, 
Farther, when rhe moon, being in her apogee, appears 
much leſs than the ſun, as happens moſt ſenſibly when 
he is in perigzo ; the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reach- 
ing the earth, ſhe becomes in a central conjunction with 
the ſun, yet not able to cover his diſc, but ler his whole 
limb appear like a Jucid ring or bracelet; this is hence 
called an annular eclipſe. | 
3. It does not happen at the ſame time in all places 
where it is ſeen ; but appears more early to the weſtern 
parts, and later to the eaſtern. 
4. In molt /r eclipſes the moon's diſc is covered with a 
faint, dawning light; which is attributed to the reflexion 
of the light from the illuminated part of the earth. 
Laſtly, in total ec/zpſes of the ſun, the moon's limb is 
ſeen ſurrounded by a pale circle of light ; which ſome 
aſtronomers take for a manifeſt indication of a lunar at- 
moſphere ; but which is probably the atmoſphere of the 
ſun ; becauſe it has been obſerved to move equally with 
the ſun, and not with the moon; and belides, the moon 
is now generally believed to have no ATMOSPHERE, 


bounds of a ſolar eclipſe, 
If the moon's parallax were inſenfible, the bounds of a 
ſolar eclipſe would be determined atter the ſame manner as 
thoſe of a lunar; but becauſe here is a ſenſible parallax, 
we mult alter our meaſures a little, viz. ; 
1. Add the apparent ſemidiameters of the luminarics 
both in apogæo and perigæo toge cher. 
2. Since the parallax diminiſhes the northern latitude, to 
the former ſum add the greateſt parallax of latitude poſ- 
fible, and fince the parallax augments the ſouthern —4 
| . s4 IPC, 
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at 189 25“; Kepler at 17 
Though Ptolemy, in other places, judges 16” 42 mi- 
- nutes diſtance 
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tude; from the ſame fun ſubtract the greateſt parallax of 


latitude. Thus, in each caſe, will you have the true lati- 
tude, beyond which there can be no eclipſe. « 
This latitude given, the moon's diſtance from the nodes, 
beyond which eclipſe: cannot happen, is found, as already 
directed for lunar cclipſes. | 

As different authors follow very different hypotheſes, with 
regard to the apparent diameters of the luminaries, and 
the greateſt parallax of latitude, they differ much in aſ- 
Ggning the bounds at which ſolar eclipſes happen. Pto- 


lemy makes the utmoſt bound of ec/:pſes at 199 25” di- 


ſtance from the node; Copernicus, at 19 12/; IId, 
16“; Ricciolos, at 18“ 49“. 


rom the node, neceſſary; Copernicus, 
169 25'; Tycho, 17 & ; Kepler, 15® 550; and Rictio- 
Jus, 159 58, * 


Aſtronomers have generally aſſigned 17* as the limit of 


ſolar eclipſes 3 but this admirs of ſome variation ; for in 


apogeal eclipſes, the ſolar limit is but 16 degrees, and 
ia perigeal eclipes it is 181 . 2 | 4 


To find the = eclipſed. Add the apparent ſemidiame- 


ters of the Juminaries into one ſum; from which ſub- 


tract the moon's apparent latitude, the remainder is the 


| ſcruples, or parts of the diameter eclipſed. Then ſay, as 
the ſemidiameter of the ſun is to the ſcruples eclip/ed, | 


ſo are 6 digits reduced into ſcruples, or 360 ſcruples, to 
the 3 po 7 lf bras 2 5 

To the ſcruples of ha ration, or the line immerſion. 
2 b the ſame as that delivered for 2 
eclipſes. 

To determine the duration of a ſolar eclipſe. Find the ho- 
rary motion of the moon from the ſun, for one hour be- 


fore the conjunction, and another hour after : then ſay, | 
as the former horary motion is to the ſeconds in an hour, | 


ſo are the ſcruples of half duration to the time of im- 


merſion; and as the latter horary motion is to the ſame | 
ſeconds, ſo are the ſame ſcruples of half duration to the | 
time of immerſion. Laſtly, adding the time of immer- 


ſion to that of emerſion, 


aggregate is the total dura- 
tion, a 


The moon's ap arent diameter when largeſt, exceeds the 


ſun's when leaſt, only 1 minute 38 ſeconds of a degree; 
and in the greateſt ſolar eclipſe that can happen at any 
time and place, the total darkneſs can continue no longer 
than whilſt the moon is moving through 1' 38” from the 


ſan in her orbit, which is about 3 minutes 13 ſeconds of | 


an hour : for the motion of the ſhadow on the earth's 


diſk is equal to the moon's motion from the ſun, which, | 


on account of the earth's revolution on its axis towards 
the ſame way, or eaſt ward, is about 304 minutes of a 
degree every hour, at a mean rate; but ſo much of the 
moon's orbit is equal to 304“ of a great circle on the 
earth, becauſe the circumference of the moon's orbit is 
60 times that of the earth ; and therefore the moon's ſha- 
dow goes 30+ degrees, or 18 30 geographical miles in an 
hour, or 304 miles in a minute. 5 


” 


To deter mine the beginning, middle, and end, of ſolar eclipſe. | 


From the moon's latitude, for the time df conjunction, 
find the arch IL (ig. 35-) or the diſtance of the greateſt 
obſcurity. Then ſay, as the horary motion'of the moon 
from the ſun, before the conjunction, is to 3600 ſeconds 
of an hour; ſo is the diſtance of the greateſt darkneſs, 
to the interval of time between the greateſt darkneſs and 
the conjunction. | 

Subtract this interval, in the firſt and third quarter of the 
anomaly, from the time of the conjunction; and in the 
other quarters, add it to the ſame ; the reſult is the time 


of the greateſt darkneſs. Laſtly, from the time of the 


greateſt darkneſs, ſubtra& the time of incidence, and add 
it to the time of emerſion ; the difference, in the firſt 
caſe, will be the beginning ; and the ſum, in the latter 
caſe, the end of the eclipſe. 
Indeed, as the interval between the conjunction, and the 
greateſt obſcurity, is very ſmall, and exceedingly preca- 
rious, it is not neceflary to be ſo very preciſe ; and 
accordingly, many au hots uſe the time of the apparent 
conjunQlion for that of the greateſt darkneſs, 
Or if you would determine it with more accuracy, ſub- 
tract about two minutes for the diſtance between the 
conjunction ſeen, and the time of the greateſt obſcurity. 
To find the moon's apparent latitude at the beginning and end of 
an eclipſe. From the argument of the moon's latitude, 
computed for the time of the apparent conjunction, ſub- 
tract the ſeruples of half duration, together with the mo- 
tion of the ſun, anſwering to the time of incidence; the 
remainder is the argument of latitude, at the beginning 
of the eclip/e. 5 
To the ſame ſum add the ſame ſcruples, together with 
ſun's motion anſwering to the time of emergence ; 
regatc is the argument of latitude, at the end of 


the 
the eclipſe. The argument of the atitude given, the 
$ 
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CLIPSE of the ſun, to caltiulate an. 1. 


E C'L 

moon's true latitude is found after the common maritiet, 
See LaTiTUDE. Arid from the true latitude, is ſeen 
the apparent one: — ; e 
The apparent latitude of the mum, at the beginning and end of 
a ſolar eclipſe, given; io draw a type or fave thereof. This 
is performed, as already taught 2 erlipſes of the moon. 
nd the mean new 
moon, and thence the true one; together with the place 
of the Jurfſinaries for the apparent time of the true one. 
2. For the apparent time of the true new moon, compute. 


the apparent time of the new moon obſerved. 


3- For the apparent time of the new moon ſeen, compute 
the latitude ſeen. | n 


4. Thence determine the digits eclipſed. 


and emerſion, | 

6. Thence determine the beginning, and ending, of the 
eclipſe. | | | * 
From the preceding problems it is evident, that all the 
trouble and fatigue of the calculus ariſe from the pa- 


F. Find the times of the greateſt darkneſs, immetſion, 


rallaxes of longitude and latitude; without which, the 
calculation of 145 eclipſes would be the fame with that of 


lunar ones. But after all that is here ſaid, it will be 
found impoſlible to calculate any eclipſe, either of the ſun 
or moon, without having a book of the tables for that 
purpoſe, and 2 ſhewing how to compute by them. 
_— ſuch tables and precepts in Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, 
chap. xix. , 3 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 461. ſect. 9. we 
have a contrivance to repreſent ſolar eclipſes, by means of 
the terreſtrial globle, by M. Seguer, profefſor of mathe- 
matics at Gottingen. And Me: Ferguſon has fitted a 
terreſtrial globe, ſo as to ſhew the time, quantity, du- 
ration, and progreſs of ſolar eclipſes, at any place of the 
earth where they are viſible. © This he calls the EcL1P-" 
SAREON, "He has alfo given a large catalogue of ancient 
and modern eclipſes, including thoſe recorded in hiſtory, . 
from 721 years before'Chriſt, to A. D. 1485; computed 
eclip/es from 1485 to 1700, and all the eclip/es vitible'in 


Europe from 1700 to 1800. Aſtron. p. 175, &c. 
EcLirsEs, the number of, of both luminaries, in any year, 


cannot be leſs than two, nor more than ſeven ; the moſt 
uſual number is four, and it is rate to have more than 
ſix. The reaſon is obvious; becauſe the ſun paſſes by 
both the nodes but once in a year, unleſs he paſſes by one 
of them in the beginning of the year; in which caſe he 
will paſs by the ſame again a little before the year be 
finiſhed ; becauſe the nodes move backwards 194* every 
year, and therefore the ſun will come to either of them 
173 days after the other. And if either node is within 
17* of the ſun at the time of the new moon, the ſun will 
be eclipſed ; and at the ſubſequent oppoſition, the moon 
will be eclipſed in the other. node, and come round to the 
next conjunction before the former node is 17 beyond 
the ſun, and ec//p/e him again. When three eclip/es hap- 
pen about either node, the like number generally 3 
about the oppoſite; as the ſun comes to it in 173 days 
afterwards, and fix lunations contain only four days more. 
Thus there may be two eclipſes of the ſun, and one of the 
moon, about each of the nodes. But if the moon changes 
in either of the nodes, ſhe cannot be near enough the 
other node at the next full to be eclip/ed ; and in fix lunar 


months afterwards the will change near the other node; 


in which caſe there can be only two eclipſes in a year, both 
of the ſun. | | 


EcL1PSES, period of, is that ſpace of time in which the 


ſame eclip/es return again; and, as the nodes move back- 
ward 19 every year, they would ſhift through all the 
ſigns and degrees of the ecliptic in 18 years and 225 
days; this would be the regular period of their return, 


if any complete number of lunations were finiſhed with- 


out a fraction; but this is not the caſe. However, in 
223 mean lunations, after the ſun, moon, and nodes, 
have been once in a line of conjunction, they return ſo 
nearly to the ſame ſtate again, as that the ſame node, 
which was in conjunction with the ſun and moon at the 
beginning of the firſt of theſe lunations, will be within 
28/ 12” of a degree of a line of conjunction with the 
ſun and moon again, when the laſt of theſe lunations is 
completed; and in this period there will be a regular re- 
turn of ec/ipſes for many ages. By adding ro the mean 
time of any ſolar or lunar eclipſe this period, or 18 Julian 
yr 11 days 7 hours 43 minutes 20 ſeconds, when the 
aſt day of February in leap years is four times included, 
or a day leſs, when it occurs five times, we ſhall have 
the mean time of the return of the ſame eclipſe. In an 
interval of 6890 mean lunations, containing 557 years 
21 days 18 hours 30 minutes 11 ſeconds, the ſun and 
node meet ſo nearly, as to be diſtant only 11 ſeconds. 


EcLirsks, of. In frenomy, eclipſes of the moon deter- 


mine the ſpherical figure of the EAx Tn, and alſo that 
the ſun is bigger than the earth, and the carth than the 
| moon. 
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moon. Eclipſes, alſo, that are ſimilar in all eiren mſtances, | The method of obſerving. the greateſt, declination of: the 
and a a6 at conſiderable intervals of time, ſeem | ecliptic js thus; about he time of the fammer folflice ob- 
to aſcertain fe period of the moon's motion. In Oo | ſerve the ſun's meridian * with the utmoſt care, 
grephy, . eclipſes diſcover the LoNGITUDEs of different | for ſeveral days. ſuceeſhiyely ; from the: gteateſt altitude 
places z for which purpoſe thoſe of the moon are the / moſt obſerved, ſubtraQ the height of the equator; and the 
uſeful, becauſe they are more froguenr'y N * and the — is the greateſt declination, which is the is 
me lunar eclipſe is of equal magnitude and duration at] tial point.; ! 
A ae 44 it is ſeen. In Chr nology, both ſolar and 1 it way be found by ober; the meridian altitude 
lunar eclipſe: ſerve to determine exaCtly the time of any] of the ſun s centre on the days of the ſummer and win- 
. paſt event, | . E ter ſolſtice ; the difference of: thoſe, altitudes will be the 
EcLirs8s of the ſatellites, See SATELLITES of Jupiter. diſtance of the tropics; and ha diſtance will be the 
The chief circumſtances here obſerved are, 1. the obliquity of the ecliptic, Nada | N 
ſatellites of Jupiter undergo two or three kinds of # e; icciolus, e. 855 at Bologna, in the, year 16465 obſerved 
whereof, the firſt are proper, being ſuch as happen when| the ſun's meridian altitude, on the 20th, of June, to be 
Jupiter's body is directly interpoſed between, them and| 68" 5% 55”; on the 21ſt, 69? £ 10%; and on the 22d; 
the fun ; theſe happen almoſt every day. Mr, Flamſteed, 68% -59/ 55". The greateſt then. was, 690 c“ 10”; 
and Caſſini, gives us tables, wherein immerſions into Ju- from which the altitude of the equator, 45* 29 . 
+ GC» 
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iter's ſhadow, and emerfions again, are computed to] ing ſubtracted, left 230 300 20% for the greate 
rs and minutes. 5 | Dates. „„ ee W ache $107 td 10 
bow ſecond are occultations, rather than obſcurations ] It has been matter of great oye among the late aſtro- 
wherein the ſame ſatellites, coming too near to Jupiter's | nomers, whether the obliguity .the ecliptic be fixed or 
body, are loſt in bis light; which Ricciolus calls occidere| variable, To determine; the point, the obſervations of 
| Senfrace, ſetting jovially. Iu Which caſe, Jupiter's neareſt |» aſtronomers of all ages bave been colleAed 


ad ether, 
ſatellite exhibits a third kind of eclip/e 3 being obſerved| the chief of which may, be ſeen in the following — K 
like a macula, or dark round ſpot, iroplitjng Jupiter : ed W dA aes.: aul 
diſc, with a motion contrary to that of the ſatellite ; juſtf _ 7 * Upiiauft 
As the moon's ſhadow projected on the earth, will appear Sn Ve: 4s DN 
to do, to . — 1 8 9 " Pytheas 
The oclipfes © iter's ſatelliti i means off TN | 
findi aged 3 at ſea. Thoſe, particularly, of Fratoſtbenes and Hipparchis | ; 
the firſt ſatellite, are much ſurer than the eclipſes of the | Ptolemy | 
moon, and they alſo happen much oſtener; beſide Almacmen - {4 4 N 
| that, the manner of applying them is very eaſy. Se“  Albategoius + on : 
LangGiTUDE. | 1 ans Tee eee baf. e L 
ECLIPTIC, EcL1pTiCvs, ſomething belonging to eclipſes. ' + Abul Wan and Hamed 5 
All new and full moons are not eclip/ic, I. e. eclipſes do YPerGan Tables in Chryſococea 5 
not happen every new and full moon, though there be| . Albetruniee: oY 
then an interpoſition, either of the earth between the ſun | Arzachel 4 
and moon, or of the moon between the ſun and earth. Almace 6b. ; 
The reaſon is, that the interpoſition is only as to 1 2 Choja Naſſir Oddinn . 
a tude, and not as to latitude. The ſun is always in dhe Prophatius the Jew ; 
ecliptic, but the moon is not; ſhe deviates from. it above i Ebn Shattie- 1 þ 57 N 
five degrees, and +, ſometimes on the north (ide, and] Purbachius and R 1 
| ſometimes on the ſouth. But every five months, or | a Ulugh- Beigh - - b 
| thereabouts, the cuts the ecliptic ; and it is only about Walherues . 
thoſe times, that there can be eclipſes either of the moon | Correcied by refraftion, . 8 
or ſun, : Dita. e e 863 26: <a 1 Wemes ; © {- N 
The places wherein ſhe cuts the ecliptic, are called the Copernicus nad P 
nodes of the maon. j * , | Egnatio Danti 1 $ 
Eelirric bounds, or limits, are the greateſt diſtances from Prince of Heile 1 1 
. the nodes at which the fun and moon can be eclipſed; , Rothmanus and Byrgius - | 3 
namely, between 17 and 18 degrees for the ſun, and 12 Tycho Brahe 6 
ſor the moon. $a 100. | | Corrected . 
Ecxir ric digits, digiti ecliptici. Sce Dicirs. Wright 1 
EctorTtic is more particularly uſed for a line, or circle, in Kepler 15 | ; 
the ſphere of the ſlats, under which the centre of the Gaſſendus 1 2630 | 
Gun apparently proceeds in its proper motion; or a line, Ricciolus 28 - 
which the ſun's centre deſcribes in his annual progreſs. | ' Correaed P | 
It has its name ecliptic, becauſe all eclipſes happen when | Hevellus 10 
the two plancis are in or near the nodes, or interſections CorreQed -, - x 163 I 
of the ecliptic, : _ Caſſini. + >] 2655 | 
It is alſo called the ſun's orbit, and ſun's way, becauſe the Mouton's, corrected, &. 1680 
ſun never deviates from it, in his apparent annual mo-| Richer, corrected 16% 
tion from weſt to eaſt. i | De la Hire 1686 
The north, or aſcending node of the ecliptic, is called the Corre cted 
dragon's bead ; and the ſouth, or deſcending node, the| Flamſteed | 
dragon's tail, | Bianchini 5 
_ The ecliptic is placed obliquely with reſpect to the equa- Roemer | | , 
tor, and cuts it in two points, viz. the beginning of Louville I. 
Aries and Libra, Fee are 2 oppo te to each Godin Cd | 
_ other ; and, accordingly, we the ſun twice every Bradle = 1550 122 26 1 
year in the equator ; and all the reſt of the year, eicher —— & | 0 wo | bs 28 ” | 
on the north or ſouth ſide thereof, Hornſby I. 47 [23128 8 
The ecliptic is a great circle of the ſphere, biſected by the Nautical Almanac 


17 ö 
horizon; conſequently, the arch of the ecliptic, inter- |— | | | ow”. — nd — 7 
gepted between the horizon and the meridian, is a quad-| Riccioli Alm. vol. i. lib, iii, cap» 27. Ptolem. Alm. 
rant. And again, the ſolſtitial points of the ecliptic, i. e.] lib. i. cap. 10, Flamſteed Proleg. His. Ogel. vol, ili. 
thoſe moſt remote from the equator, are a quadrant di-] Phil. Tranſ. Ne 163. Ib, vol, Ali., part i. p. 225. 
ſtant from the r ints. Laſtly, as the point 3. Alm. 1779. Long's Aſtr. vol. i. cap. 16. 
of the ccliptic, which has the greateſt declination, with pon the whole, as the oldeſt obſervations make the ob- 
reſpect to the equator, is diſtant by a quadrant from the] liquity the greateſt, it appears to be mutable, and in a 
_ equinoQiial points; the diſtance of this point from the | conſtant decreaſing ſtate. The . chevalier de Lourille, 
equator will be the meaſure, or quantity, of the obliquity| who has examined the merits of the cauſe with great at- 
be. the ecliptic, i. e. of the angle, formed by the interlec-| tention, and made allowances for refraction and ſun's 
tion of the equator with the ecliptic. | parallax, is of the ſame opinion, He gives us the reſult 
The abliquity of the ecliptic, or the angle it makes with of his reſearches in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, 
the equator, is about 239 28 which, therefore, is the] for the year 1716. viz. that the obliquity of the ec/ipLic 
_ greateſt declination of any point of the ecliptic from the | diminiſhes at the rate of a minute in 100 years. His 
equator ; the points af which greateſt declination on each N is publiſhed, in Latin in the Acta Erud. Lip- 
1E, 9. 1719 


ſide, are called the /a//itial points; through which wel iz, A. D aattiohie.s | | 
drawn the two tropics, parallel to the equator. | Accading tg.an 1 tradition of the Egyptiana, man- 
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tioned by Herodotus, the ecliptic had formerly been per- 
endicular to the equator :. this notion they were led into, 
by obſerving, for a long ſeries of years, that the obli- 


to the ſame. that the ecliptic was continually e. 
to the equator. From hence they took occaſion to ful- 
pect, that thoſe two circles, in the beginning, had been 
as far off each other as polhble. Diod. Siculus relates, 
that the Chaldeans reckoned 403000 years from their firſt 
obſervations, to the time of Alexander's entering Baby- 
jon. This enormous account may have ſome foundation, 
ſuppoſing the Chaldeans to have built on the diminution 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic of a minute in 100 years. 
M. de Louvilie, taking the obliquity ſuch as it muſt have 
been at the time of Alexander's entrance into Babylon, 
and going back to the time when the ecliptic, at that rate, 
muſt have been perpendicular to the equator, actually 
finds 402942 Egyptian, or Chaldean years, which is only 
58 years ſhort of the former o__ In the general, 
there is no way of accounting for the fabulous antiquity 
of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, &c. ſo probable; as from 
the ſuppoſition of long periods of very flow celeſtial mo- 
tions, whereof they had obſerved a little part, and thence 
calculated the beginning of the period; making the 
world and their own nation to commence together, If 
M. de Louville's ſyſtem be true, in 140000 years more 
the ecliptic and equator muſt coincide. 

Godin, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy for 17 34, 
rejects the concluſions deduced by Louvilie from the ob- 
ſervations of ancient aſtronomers, and, by comparing 
thoſe of Caſſini in 1655, which give the obliquity of the 
ec/iptic 230 29 15”, with others made at Paris, and elſe- 
where, ſince the year 1730, which make the obliquity 
no more than 239 28' 20”, he infers, that it diminiſhes 
at the rate of 55” in 80 years, or nearly, at the rate of 
1' in 90 years. : 

Mr. Hornſby, comparing the-reſult of his own obſerva- 
tions, which gives the mean obliquity in 1772, 239 28˙ 
8”, with the mean obliquity aſſigned by Mr. Flamſteed 
in 1690, viz. 23“ 28' 55,3”, concludes, that the obli- 
quity has diminiſhed 47 in 81 years, or at the rate of 
58“ in 100 years; which, he obſerves, will be found 
nearly to correſpond with the mean of the computations 
framed by Mr. Euler, and Mr. de la Lande, upon the 
principles of attraction. Other writers have made it {till 
leſs. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii 5 i. p. 125. 

However, M. Caſſini, and M. le Monnier, are of opi- 
nion, that the obliquity of the ecliptic hath no other va- 
riation than what the mutation of the earth's axis will 
occaſion. Mem. R. Acad. 1762, & 1767. 
But there is reaſon to believe, by comparing the more 
accurate obſervations in the preceding table, e. gr. thoſe 


that the obliquity of the ecliptic does gradually de- 
creaſe, and probably at the rate of about half a ſecond 
in a year. And if we conſider, that the earth is not a 
perfect ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid, having its axis 
ſhorter than its equatorial diameter; and that the ſun and 
moon are conſtantly acting obliquely upon the greater 
quantity of matter about the equator, drawing it, as it 
were, to a nearer and nearer coincidence with the ecliptic ; 
it will not appear improbable that theſe actions ſhould gra- 
dually lefſen the angle between the planes of theſe cir- 
cles. Nor is it leſs probable, that the mutual attraction 
of all the planets ſhould have a tendency to bring their 
Orbits to a coincidence, though the change, being very 
ſmall, is not ſenſible for many ages. See NuTAT1oNn, 
PRECESS1ON, and STAR. ii | 
Thos ecliptic is divided into twelve parts, called /igns, See 
IGN, : 
EcLieTic, poles of the. Sec Pol. 
CLIPTIC, reduction to the. See REDUCTION 
EcLipTic, in Geography, &c. is a great circle of the globe, 
cutting the equator under an angle of 23* 28'. See 
GLOBE. | | 0 
The terreftrial ecliptic, therefore, is in the plane of the 
celeftial ecliptic; like uchich it has its equi noctial and ſol- 
ſtitial points, and is bounded by tropics. 
ECLOGARIIL, among the Ancients, were perſons who ſe- 
lected the beſt pieces of the books they read, which, 
for that reaſon, were called eclogues, or ſelect pieces. See 
Ec Lo. 
ECLOGUE, Exaoyn,:in Poetry, a kind of paſtoral compo- 
fition, wherein Ghepherds are introduced converſing to- 
Were The eclogue is properly an image of the paſtoral 
ife. | 
The beauty of the eclogue, M. Fontenelle obſerves, is not 
attached to what is rural, but rather to what is calm and 
eaſy in the rural life. | | | | 
Yet there are eclogues in Theocritus of a lofty character; 
and Virgil has ſome in the ſublime ſtyle : the eue, 
therefore, occaſionally raiſes its voice. Vet M. Fonte- 
nelle eſteems it a fault in ſome modern poets, to bave 
Vol. II. Ne 108. | 
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of Ptolemy, Tycho, Flamiteed, Mayer and Bradley, 


quity was continually diminiſhing; or, which amounts 
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put matters of high concern in their ecloguer, and to have. 
made their ſhepherds {ing the praiſes of kings and herocs. 
Roſnard, in particular, has made himſelf ridiculous, by 
giving the eloge of Budzus and Vatable in his firſt eclogue, 

rom the ſhepherd Margot. Such perfons ſhould have been 

above the knowlege of the ſimple Margot. The ſenti- 

ments in ec/ogues, the ſame author obſerves, ſhould be 
finer and more delicate than thoſe of real ſhepherds ; 

only their form ſhould be as ſimple and rural as can be. 

But this ſimplicity excludes none beſides glaring and ex- 

ceſſive ornaments. | 

Since the eſtabliſhment of the academy, or aſſembly of 
Arcadians at Rome, about the year 1690, the taſte for 
eclogues has been greatly improved among the Italians. 
Thoſe gentlemen, who are the flower of the wits of 
Italy, take the name of the ſhepherds of Arcadia. and 
will not allow their afſembly to be treated as an academy. 
They have each of them a poetical name; which is. al- 
ways that of ſome ſhepherd; and apply themſelves par- 
ticularly to eclogue;, as pieces molt proper to their pro- 
feſſion. See Ac Af Mv. HS 

The word eclegue is formed from the Greek exxoy 1, choice. 
So that, according to the etymology of the word, eclogue 
ſhould be no more than a ſele& or choice piece; bur cuſ- 
tom has determined it to a farther ſignification, viz. a 
little elegant compoſition in a ſimple natural ſtyle and 
manner. 

Idyllion and ecl-gue, in their primary intention, are the 
ſame thing: thus the Idyllia, EA M, of Theocritus, 
are pieces written perfectiy in the ſame vein with the 
Ecloge of Virgil. 

But cuſtom has made a difference between them, and 
appropriated the name ecl»gue to pieces wherein ſhepherds 
are introduced ſpeaking ; idyllion, to thoſe written like 
the eclogue, in a ſimple natural ſtyle, but without any 
ſhepherds in them. Some imagine the name eclogue to 
have been originally attributed to ſuch poems as were 
written in imitation of others; ſuch as the Eclogues of 
Virgil, which are only imitations of Theocritus. 

Others are of opinion, the word was firſt formed from ef, 
4 % , goat, and =, diſcourſe, q. d. a converſation or 
diſcourſe of goats, or geatherds. But Ruzus, in his 
notes on Virgil, thinks they would then have made it 
Aryonoyea, egology, rather than cclague; or, at leaſt, the 
word would have been written in Greek with az, and in 
Latin by &, not e. 

Barthius advances another opinion ; viz. that the name 
eclogue was given to all poetical compoſitions that were 
of a moderate length, though too ſhort to give them the 
name of books; and that hence it is that Statius, in the 
epiſtle at the head of the third book of his Sylvæ, and 
in the preface to his fourth book, calls his poems Eclogues; 
though he had not called them ſo in the title. | 

Auſonius, in the preface to his Cupid crucified, calls 
alſo his idylls eclogwes. Add, that Cruquius, in his com- 
ment on Horace, declares that he had ſeen very ancient 
manuſcripts, wherein the ſatires of the poet are called 
eclogues; in which he is ſeconded by our learned country- 
man, Mr. Baxter, 

EcL od uk is alſo applied to certain compoſitions in proſe. 
Thus we read of the ecloguves of Diodorus, of Polybius, 
of Cteſias, Theophraſtus, Strabo, &c. In which ſenſe 
the word only ſignifies extrad, or collection. 

ECLYSIS, from exauw, I faint, a word uſed, by the an- 
cient phyſicians, for a general faintnefs and feebleneſs 
of all parts of the body. Hippocrates uſes it for a loſs 
of voice, with a general decay of ſtrength, and, in ſome 
other places, for a great weakening of the body, by vio- 
lent diſcharges by ſtool. 

ECMARTYRIA, Exuagrvere, in Antiquity, a kind of ſe- 
cond-hand evidence, admitted in the Athenian courts. 

It was not founded on the knowlege of the witneſs him- 
ſelf, but on that of another perſon, who had been an 

eye-witneſs of the fact in queſtion, but was at this time 
either dead, or in a foreign country, or detained by ſick- 
neſs; for, except in ſuch caſes, the allegations of abſent 
perſons were never taken for lawful evidence. Pott. 
Archzol. Græc. lib. i, cap. 21. tom. i. p. 117. 

ECNEPHIAS, from e and e, a doud, a word uſed, by 
Galen, to expreſs a peculiar ſort of fever, which, he 
ſays, was at once hot and humid, and which he there- 
fore reſembles, by the name, to the fun breaking out 
from a watery cloud. BY : 

ECOUTE,, in the Manege, is uſed for a pace, or motion 
of a horſe, when he rides well upon the hand and the 
heels, is compactly put upon his haunches, and heazs, or 
liſtens, to the heels or ſpurs; and continues duly ba- 
lanced between the heels, without throwing to either 
ſide. This happens when a horſe has a fine ſenſe of the 
aids of the hand and heel. 

ECPHONESIS, *Exgaruozs, in Rhetoric, the ſame with Ex- 
CLAMATION. 2 ; OS 

ECPHORA, from ex, out, and pee, 1 bear, Projefure, in 
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Architecture, uſually denotes the line, or diſtance, e. 
tween the extremity of a member, or moulding, and the 
naked of the column, or other part it projects from. 
Some authors, however, account the ecphora, or projec- 
ture, from the axis of the column; and define it to be 
the right line intercepted between the axis and the outer- 
moſt {ſurface of a member or moulding. See PRoJjerc- 
TUKE. 

ECPHRACTICS, Exqpaxrrixa, in Medicine, ſuch remedies 
as have a faculty of opening and unſtopping the veſſels 
through which the humours are to paſs ; or which incide 
and attenuate tough viſcid humours, and thereby pro- 
mote their diſcharge. They are the ſame with aperrents 
and deobſiruents. | 
The word is formed from the Greck «xopao94%, to free 
from obſtrudtions; of «x and gpaorw, b/truo, ſepio. 

The chief ſimple ecphra#ics, are the little centaury, worm- 
wood, agrimony, hyſſop, chamzdrys, bark of tamariſk, 
roots of capers, ſcolopendrium, &c. | 

ECPHRAXIS, in Medicine, is taking away obſtructions in 
any part. Blancard. 

ECPH YSESIS, from «x and guozw, I breathe, in Medicine, 
is a diſeaſe in which the patient breathes thick. 

ECPHYSIS, of «x and gb, I produce, in Anatomy, is any 

roceſs that coheres with, or adheres to a bone. 
 ECPIFSMA, FExmTreopea, from ex and iC, I preſs, in 

Chirurgery, a kind of fracture of the ſkull, & c. wherein 

there are ſeveral ſplinters, that preſs and diſorder the in- 

ner memibranes. See FRACTURE. 


ECPIESMUS, ExT199pe, in the ancient writers of Medi- 


ECT 


Roman church eſteemed it heretical, rejected it in a 
council held at Rome, A. D. 639, under the pontiff 
— IV. though Honorius, in ſpite of his infallibility, 

ad approved it; and another ediCt was iflued, ſuppreſſ- 
ing the ect heſu, called the TV, which ſoon after ſhared 
the ſame fate. 

ECTHLIMA, from edc, I preſs out, an ulceration a- 
riſing from a violent compreflion in the ſurface of the 
ſkin. 

ECTHLIPSIS, in the Latin Proſody, a figure whereby 
an m is retrenched, or cut off, chiefly at the end of a 
wont when the following word begins with a vowel, or 
an h. 

The word is Greek, ex9a:4:t;, which ſignifies elr/ion. 
Thus, in multum ille, & terris jactatus & alto. Virg, 
In ſcanning the verſe, we drop the m at the end of mul- 
tum, and only make three ſyllables in the two firſt words, 
mult=il-le, | 

Some account the eAblipfis a poetical licence in the Latin 
verſification; but, in reality, the eliſion of an m final, 
when the following word in the ſame verſe begins with 
a vowel, is a matter of neceſſity, not of licence. 
Anciently, the s was likewiſe retrenched before a conſo- 
nant; as facundu ſurgue, for facundus, &c. In reality, 
the m and were peculiarly rough and harſh in the Latin 
pronunciation; as appears from Quintilian; and it was 
this that led the poets to retrench them at the ends of 
their words; as the like cauſe induced the French to drop 
their e feminine before a word beginning with a vowel, 
to avoid the hiatus, or concourſe of vowels. 


cine, a word uſed to expreſs a diſtemperature of the eye, ECTHYMA, from ex0uw, I break out, a name given by 
which conſiſts in a very great prominence of the entire | x 
— of the eye, which is, as it were, thruſt out of its ECTHVYVMOSI3, of ex, ex, and Sup, animus, mind, in 


ocket, or orbit, by a great flux of humours, or an in- 
flammation. | 


ECPLEROMA, of « and Nn, I fill, in the writings 
| ECTOMIAS, from exTepve, T cut off, a name uſed by the 


of the Ancient Phyſicians, the name given to a kind of 
cuſhion of leather, ſtuffed with ſome firm ſubſtance, and 
ſitted to the cavities of the arm-pits, uſed in reducing 
luxations of the humerus. 
ECPLEXIS, from z, I am diſturbed, in the writings 
of the Ancient Phyſicians, a word uſed to expreſs a tranſ- 
ort of mind, proceeding from ſome ſudden perturbation. 
Hip ocrates and Galen uſe the word to ſignify a ſtupor, 
or {tupefaQtion, in which the patient lies without mo- 
tion, without ſpeaking, or ſtirring, and with his eyes 


open. 

ECPNEUMATOSIS, in Medicine, the ſame with expira- 
tion. 

ECPNOE, from ex and yo, I breathe, a word uſed by medi- 
cal writers, to expreſs that part of reſpiration, in which 
the breath is expelled out of the lungs. 

ECPTOMA, from exTiT7, I fall out, a word uſed, by the 
ancient phyſicians, in three or four different ſenſes. It 
is ſometimes made to expreſs a luxation, or diſlocation of 
a bone. Sometimes it is uſed for the falling off of any 
corrupted part, ſometimes for the excluſion of the ſecun- 
dines after child-birth, and ſometimes for a falling down 
of the womb, or a deſcent of the omentum or the in- 
teſtine into the ſcrotum. 

ECPTOSIS, in Surgery, the ſame with luxation. 

ECPUCTICA, from exTvs@, I ſuppurate, in the Materia 
Medica, are condenſing medicines. 

ECREGMA, from $XxpnyvuuLly J break off, properly the 
name of a part, piece, or ſegment of any thing; but 
Hippocrates has, in ſome places, uſed it as the name of 
an eruption. 

ECRITHMUS, from ex, without, and pine, number, in 
Medicine, an irregular pulſe, which obſerves no method, 
nor number, incident to any age. Blancard. 

ECSTASIS cutis, from g&15nwy, I extend, an extenſion of 
the ſkin, a term uſed by the ancients, as the oppoſite to 
corrugatio, or wrinkling. 

ECSTA'TICI, Ex5eTixor, from 8151, I am entranced, in 
Antiguity, a kind of diviners, who were caſt into trances 
or eeſtaſies, in which they lay like dead men, or aſleep, 
deprived of all ſenſe and motion ; but, after ſome time, 
returning to themſelves, gave ſtrange relations of what 
they had ſeen and heard. Pott. Archzol. Grac. lib. ii. 
cap. 12. tom. i. p. 302. * 3 

ECSTROPHIUS, from ex5pegw, I turn out, a name given 

by the ancient writers in medicine, to any thing that 
threw out the internal tumors of the piles, bo that exter- 
nal remedies might be applied to them. 

ECTHESIS, in Church Hiftory, a name which the empe- 
ror Heraclius gave to a confeſhon of faith publiſhed by 
him in 639. | 
The word is Greek, sx88915, and 2 expeſition. 

The e&hefis favoured the error of the Monothelites, and 
eſtabliſhed only one will and one operation in Jeſus 

Chriſt. Heraclius publiſhed it at the inſtigation of Atha- 
noſius, chief of the Jacobites, Cyrus patriarch of Alex- 


andria, and Sergius patriarch of Conſtantinople; but the 


| 


Hippocrates to any puſtule, or cutaneous eruption. 


Medicine, a vehement agitation and dilatation of the 
blood and ſpirits; ſuch as happens in extraordinary emo- 
tions of joy. 


ancient phyſicians, to expreſs a caſtrated animal. 
ECTRIMMA, from ex7TpiC@, { rub off, excoriation or gall- 
ing. Hippocrates has uſed the word particularly to ex- 
preſs exulcerations of the ſkin about the os ſacrum, con- 
tracted by lying long in one poſture, in caſes of fractures 
of the thigh, or in lingering illneſſes, in which the pa- 
tient is confined to bis bed for a long time. 
ECIROFIUM, from exrpere, I turn cut, in Surgery, that 
diſtemperature of the eye: lids, in which they are everted 
or retracted, ſo as to ſhew their internal or red ſurface, 
and cannot ſuthciently cover the eye. Sometimes this is 
a ſimple and original diſorder, and ſometimes it is only a 
ſymptom of ſome other, as of an inflammation, ſarcoma, 
tumor, or the like. This ſometimes owes its original to 
the contraction of the {kin of the eye-lids, by the ſcar of 
a wound, ulcer, burn, &c. or to the induration and 
contraction of the ſkin, after an inflammation, and ſome- 
times it in a great meaſure proceeds from the injudicious 
uſe of aſtringent collyriums, or eye-waters. 
When this diſorder is become inveterate, it is not eaſily 
cured ; while recent, it is to be attempted by relaxing 
and elongating the ſkin of the eye-lid, by the application 
of emollients, ſuch as the vapours of hot milk, oc water, 
oil of almonds, mucilage of quince-ſeed, and ointment 
of marſhmallows. Theſe muſt be repeated every day, 
the ſkin of the eye-lid drawn frequently towards its right 
poſition, and when the patient goes to bed, the eye-lids 
ſhould be brought together, and reſtrained in their pro- 
per poſture by a plaſter, compreſs, and bandage. But 
if all this fail, and the caſe yet appear not incurable, ma- 
nual operation mult take place. 
The operation is performed in the following manner: 
firſt a ſemilunar inciſion is to be made in the external 
ſkin of the eye-lid, next its tarſus, or cartilaginous mar- 
gin, making the angles of the incilion, downward in the 
upper lid, and upward in the under, that by this means 
the ſkin may be elongated. If it does not appear ſuffi- 
ciently let out by one inciſion, two or three more may be 
made, running parallel with the firſt, and at the diſtance 
of a ſmall 42 When the eye-lid is thus ſufſi- 
ciently elongated, the inciſions muſt be dreſſed firſt with 
dry lint. ſtuffed into them, and afterwards with lint, 
armed with ſome vulnerary unguent, which will prevent 
the ſkin from growing together again, and will occaſion 
new fleſh to be formed in the place, which will elongate 
the ſkin. Laſtly, to forward the extenſion and cure, 2 
piece of ſticking plaſter ſhould be faſtened to the eye-lid, 
to keep it extended, and this muſt be continued till the 
eye will ſhut cloſe. When this caſe has continued from 
the patient's birth, the cure is very difficult, and it is a 
yet more hopelels caſe, when it happens to old people, 
irom a weakneſs of the orbicular muſcle. Heiſter's Sur- 
ger y, Pp. 372. 
ECTROTICA, from «:717paoxw, I cauſe to miſcarry, a name 
given, by the ancient phyſicians, to ſuch medicines as 
are a power to occaſion abortion. 7 
ECT V- 
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ECTYLOTICS, , from wm, and hot, callus, re- 
medies proper to conſume and eat off calluſes, warts, 
and other excreſcences, formed on the fleſh. 

ECT VPE, Ezrvr®., among Medallifts, an emboſſed figure, 

or impreſſion of a ſeal, ring, or medal; or a figured copy 
of an inſcription, or other ancient monument. 
The word is Greek: apxwrvre» denotes the original, or 
model; wromv, the copy, or image, moulded or ſtruck in 
creux; and «xTvror, eftypon, the image in relieves, or em- 
beſſed. 

EcTYPE Craticular. See ANAMORPHOSI1S. 

ECU, or Escu, the French crown. See CRown, Escu, 
and Coin. 

Ecu ancient, in Heraldry, a term ſignifying the ancient 
ſhield. By this they mean the antique triangular-ſhaped 
ſhield, on which the arms of the noble families of France 
have been painted. This ſhield is to be ſeen on old 

ems, and ſome ruins; but the modern ſhield, which is 
— and rounded and pointed at the bottom, has ba- 
niſhed the uſe of this. 

ECURIE, in the Manege, the covert- place for the lodging 
or houſing of horſes. 'The word is French. We ule 

able in common diſcourſe. | 

ECURY. See EqQuERY. 

ECUSSON, in Heraldry, an ineſcutcheon, or little eſcut- 
cheon. See ESCUTCHEON, 

ECUYER, in the French Manege, is uſed for the riding- 
maſter. Sometimes it denotes certain officers in the king 
of France's houſhold, who help the king in mounting his 
horſe and alighting, and follow him on horſeback, and 
carry his ſword. Theſe are called ecuyers de quartier. 
Gentlemen-uſhers to the queen of France, and the maſ- 
ters of the horſe to princes, and perſons of quality, are 
alſo called ecuyers. Beſides theſe, there are others called 
ecuyers cavalcadours. See CAVALCADOUR, 

ECZEMA, from *, I am externally hat, a name given, 
by the ancient phyſicians, to any fiery puſtule on the 
(kin. 

EDDA, in Antiquities, is a ſyſtem of the ancient Icelandic, 
or Runic mythology, containing many curious particu- 
lars of the theology, philoſophy, and manners, of the 
northern nations of Europe; or of the Scandinavians, 
who had migrated from Aſia, and from whom our Saxon 
anceſtors were deſcended. Mr. Mallet apprehends that 
it was originally compiled, ſoon after the Pagan reli- 
gion was aboliſhed, as a courſe of poetical lectures, for 
the uſe of ſuch young Icelanders as devoted themſelves 
to the profeſſion of a ſcald or poet. It conſiſts of two 
principal parts; the ft containing a brief ſyſtem of 
mythology, properly called the Edda; and the Jecond be- 
ing a kind 1 art of poetry, and called Scalda, or Poetics. 
The moſt ancient Edda was compiled by Soemund Sig- 
fuſſon, ſurnamed the Learned, who was born in Iceland 
about the year 1057. This was abridged, and rendered 
more eaſy and intelligible, about a hundred and twenty 

ears aſterwards, by Snorro Sturleſon, who was ſupreme 
Judge of Iceland in the you 1215 and 1222; and it was 
publiſhed in the form of a dialogue. He added alſo the 
ſecond part in the form of a dialogue, being a detail of 
different events tranſacted among the divinities. The 
only three pieces that are known to remain of the more 
ancient Edda of Soemund, are the Voluſpa, the Hava- 
maal, and the Runic chapter. The Voluſpa, or pro- 
phecy of Vola or Fola, appears to be the text, on which 
the Edda is the comment. It contains in two or three 
hundred lines the whole ſyſtem of mythology, diſcloſed 
in the Edda, and may be compared to the Sibylline verſes, 
on account of its laconic yet bold ſtyle, and its imagery 
and obſcurity. It is profeſſedly a revelation of the de- 
crees of the Father of nature, and the actions and ope- 
rations of the gods. It deſcribes the chaos, the forma- 
tions of the world, with its various inhabitants, the func- 
tion of the gods, their moſt ſignal adventures, their 
quarrels with Loke, their great adverſary, and the ven- 
geance that enſued ; and concludes with a long deſcrip- 
tion of the final ſtate of the univerſe, its diflolution and 
conflagration, the battle of the inferior deities, and the 
evil beings, the renovation of the world, the happy lot 
of the good, and the puniſhment of the wicked. The 
Havamaal, or Sublime Diſcourſe, is attributed to the god 
Odin, who is ſuppoſed to have given theſe precepts of 
wiſdom to mankind; it is comprized in about a hundred 
and twenty ſtanzas, and reſembles the book of Proverbs. 
Mr. Mallet has given ſeveral extracts of this treatiſe on 
the Scandinavian ethics. 'The Runic chapter contains 
a ſhort ſyſtem of ancient magic, and eſpecially of the en- 
chantments wrought by the operation of Runic charac- 
ters, of which Mr. Mallet has alſo given a ſpecimen. A 
manuſcript copy of the Edda of Snorro is preſerved in 
the library of the univerſity of Upſal ; the firſt part of 


which hath been publiſhed with a Swediſh and Latin ver- 


fion, by M. Goranſon. The Latin verſion is printed as 


EDI 


a ſupplement to Mr. Mallets Northern Antiquities. The 
firſt edition of the Ed was publiſhed by Reſenius, pro- 
feſſor at Copenhagen, in a large quarto volume, in the 
year 1665; containing the text of the Edda, a Latin 
tranſlation by an Icelandic prieſt, a Daniſh verſion, and 
various readings from different MSS. Mr. Mallet has 
alſo given an Engliſh tranſlation of the firſt part, accom- 
panied with remarks; from which we learn, that the 
Edda teaches the docttine of the Supreme, called the 
Univerſal Father, and Odin, who lives for ever, governs 
all his kingdom, and directs the great things as well as 
the ſmall; who formed the heaven, earth, and air; made 
man, and gave him a ſpicit or ſoul, which ſhall live, af- 
ter the body ſhall have mouldered away; and then all 
the juſt ſhall dwell with him in a place called Gimle or 
Vingolf, the palace of friendſhip ; but wicked men ſhall 
go to Hela, or death, and from thence to Niſiheim, or 
the abode of the wicked, which is below in the ninth 
world. It inculcates alſo the belief of ſeveral inferior 
wy and of goddeſſes, the chief of whom is Frigga, or 
"ren, i. e. lady, meaning hereby the earth, who was the 
ſpouſe of Odin, or the Supreme God; whence we may 
infer that, according to the opinion of theſe ancient phi- 
loſophers, this Odin was the active principle or ſoul of 
the world, which uniting i:ſe!f with matter, had thereby 
put it into a condition to produce the intelligences, or in- 
ferior gods, and men, and all other creatur's. The 
Edda likewiſe teachesthe exiſtence of an evil being, called 
Loke, the calumniator of the gods, the artificer of fraud, 
who ſurpaſſes all other beings in cunning and perfidy. 
It teaches the creation of ali things out of an abyſs or 
chaos; the final deſtruction of the world by fire; the 
abſorption of the inferior divinites, both good and bad, 
into the boſom of the grand divinity, from whom all 
things proceeded, as emanations of his efſence, and who 
will ſurvive all things; and the renovation of the earth 
in an improved ſtate. Fables 1, 2. 10. 16. 33. For a 
farther account of the Edda, ſee Mallet's Northern An- 
tiquities, vol. ii. 1770, paſſim. 

ED DIS H, or Eav1sn, the latter paſture, or graſs, which 
comes after mowing, or reaping z otherwiſe called car- 
graſs, earſh, and etch. 

EDDY, Sax. of cd, backward, and ca, water, in Sea Lan- 

guage, is when the water, at any place, runs back, con- 
trary to the tide, or ſtream, and ſo falls into the current 
again. 
The ſeamen call that e4dy water which falls back, as it 
were, on the rudder of a ſhip under ſail, the dead water. 
An eddy wind is that which returns, or is beat back, from 
any fail, &c. 

EDELING. See EpDniLiNnG, and ATHELING. 

EDESSENUM, the name of a famous collyrium, reckoned 
among the number of the monchemera, or ſuch as cured 
certain diforders of the cyes, in one day. It is ſuppoſed 
to have had its name Edeſſenum from the city of Edeſſa, 
where it was firſt invented, and in great uſe. Its com- 
poſition was this: take gum arabic, tragacanth, ſarco- 
colla, acacia, and ſtarch, of each two drams; opium, 
four drams ; ceruſe, eight drams; cadmia, ſixteen drams z 
theſe were all to be reduced to a fine powder, and after- 
wards mixed with a ſufficient quantity of water, to be 
uſed to waſh the eyes. 

EDGE in with a ſhip, in the Sea Language, is ſaid of a chace, 
that is making up to it. 

EDGE away, is to decline gradually from the ſhore, or from 
the line of the courſe which the ſhip formerly ſteered, 
when ſhe ſails nearer the direction of the wind, or larger 
before the wind. 

EDGINGS, in Gardening, rows of ſhrubs, herbs, or flowers, 
placed by way of borders around beds, compartiments, 
&c. For the eadgings of compartiments, box ſeems the 
moſt proper. See Box. | 

EDHILING, EpniLinGus, an ancient appellation of 
the nobility among the Anglo-Saxons. 

The Saxon nation, ſays Nithard, Hiſt. lib. iv. is divided 
into three orders, or claſſes of people; the edhilingi, the 
frilingi, and the /azzi; which fignify the nobility, the 
freemen, and the vaſſals or ſlaves. | 
Inſtead of edhiling, we ſometimes meet with atheling, or 
ætheling; which appellation was likewiſe given to the 
king's ſon, and the preſumptive heir of the crown. See 
ATHELING. 

EDICT, an inſtrument, ſigned and ſealed by a prince, to 
ſerve as a law to his ſubjects. 

Edict: have no room in England, where the enacting of 
laws is not lodged in the king, but in the parliament. _ 
In the Roman law we find frequent mention of the edict 
of the pretor, quod pretor edixit, which was a phraſe ap- 
propriated to the ordinances of the prætor; though it was 
ſometimes alſo uſed on other occaſions. 
In the French law, edi#ts, edits, make a great figure; they 
are of various kinds; ſome importing a new law, or re- 
4 gulation, 


. as the cid of duels, that of ſecond marriages, 


Evpicr, chamber of the. See CHAMBER. 


Others the erection of new offices, eſtabliſhment 
of duties, rents, &c. Sometimes articles of pacification, 
as the edit? of Nantz, paſſed by Henry IV. in 1598, and 
revoked by Louis XIV. in 1685, &c.—Edi&s are all 
ſealed with green wax, to ſhew that they are perpetual 
and irrevocable. 

Edict with them are much the ſame as proclamations 
with us; but with this difference, that the former have 
the authority of a law in themſelves, from the powe!: 
which iſſues forth; whereas the latter are only declara- 


tions of a law, to which they refer, and have no power 
in themſelves. 


EEL 


ſeparated from the remaining ſolid, either by ſubſidence 
or filtration. | | 
It is proper in this ſituation, to enlarge the ſurſace of the 
body to be edulcorated, by pounding it in a mortar, that 
the ſolution may have the ſpeedier ſucceſs ; and for this 
purpoſe, it ſhould alſo be kept continually ſtirring with 
a ſtick, while the water 1s on it, that all the parts of the 
body to be edulcorated which otherwiſe would ſome of 
them fink to the bottom, and remain applied againſt the 
bottom of the veſſel it is performed in, may be made 
equally at one time or other contiguous to the particles of 
the edulcorating fluid, by which all ſolutions are indeed 
greatly facilitated. Boiling water is alſo, in ſome caſes, 
requiſite, for the heat of that, by the inward motion and 


EDIFICE, AX viFicivm, a building. See BuiLDinNG, | rarefaction it occaſions, promotes, in an extraordinary 
The word is formed of the Latin, ædes and facto, I make. manner, ſaline ſolutions. 

EDILE, or rather KDILE. See Apis. A perfect ablution from the falt, however, is not always 

EDITOR, of eds, I publiſh, in the commonwealth of learn- | obtained by this method; for as every part of the men- 
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EDUCATION, the art of bringing up, forming, and in- 
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be furniſhed with every ſubſtantial and ornamental ac- 


EDULCORATION, of edule, I fweeten, in Pharmacy, is 
the dulcifying or ſweetening of any food, or remedy, by 


EDULCORATION, in 


EDuLcoRaTION, in Metallurgy, is the ſeparating, by a 


ing, a perſon who takes care of publiſhing the work of 
another author, uſually an ancient author. 
Eraſmus was a great editor of ancient writings ; the | 
1 doctors, Scaliger, Petavius, Fa. Sirmond, biſhop 

alton, Mr. Hearn, &c. are learned editors; the Bene- 
dictines of the Fathers, the Dauphins of the Claſſics, 
Hardouin of the Councils, &c. 


ſtructing children. 

The follies of a too delicate education are well expreſſed in 
that device of an ape; which, by over careſſing and 
hugging its young ones, ſtrangles them; with this mot- 
to, cemplectando necat. Octavius Ferrarius has a wy good | 
Latin treatiſe on the ſubject of education, intitled Chiron 

the name of the centaur, who was Achilles's tutor. 
Mr. Locke's excellent treatiſe of Education is known to 
every body. Quintilian employs the ſecond chapter of 
his firſt book in enquiring whether a domeſtic, or a col- 
lege education be preferable, i. e. whether it be better to 
bring up one's children at home, or ſend them to the 
colleges and public ſchools. After urging all that can 
be ſaid on either ſide, he concludes for a college or ſchool | 
education. 

The plan of education, whether it be domeſtic or colle- 
giate, ſhould be ſuited to the ſtation and views of pa- 
rents, and to the genius of their children; and it is alſo 
right to conſult their conſtitution and inclination. It is 
* great importance, that thoſe who are deſtined to oc- 
cupy ſuperior ſtations in ſociety, ſhould enjoy the bene- 
fits of an enlarged and liberal education; that they ſhould 


compliſhment; and thoſe that are intended for any par- 
ticular profeſſion or employment, ſhould be principally 
directed to thoſe ſtudies which are appropriated to their 
reſpective views; and in every rank o life, an attention 
to the morals of youth ſhould be a primary object. 
Though the municipal laws of moſt countries have made 
no proviſion for conſtraining a parent to beſtow a proper 
education on his children; yet in the caſe of religion they 
are under peculiar reſtrictions in our own country. Some 
of theſe reſtrictions, as they affect proteſtants who diſ- 
ſent from the religion of the ſtate, may be thought both 
impolitic and injurious, and have, therefore, lately been 
conſiderably relaxed; but thoſe which are deſigned to 

revent the progreſs of popery, are prudent and neceſ- 
= Thus, if any perſon ſends a child under his care 
beyond the ſeas, to be inſtructed in any popiſh college, 
&c. in the principles of the popiſh religion, or ſhall 
contribute towards his maintenance, he ſhall forfeit 
one hundred pounds, beſides the diſabilities incurred by 
the child ſo ſent. 1 Jac. I. cap. 4. and 3 Jac. I. cap. 5. 
11 and 12 W. III. cap. 4. and both ſhall be incapable of 
ſuing in law or equity, of being executor or adminiſtra- 
tor, of enjoying any legacy or deed of gift, or of bearing 
any office in the realm; and he ſhall forfeit all his goods. 
and chattels, and likewiſe all his real eſtate for life. 

Car. I. cap. 2. 


means of honey, ſugars or 333 

hemiſiry, denotes the freſhening or 
purging any thing of its ſalts, by repeated lotions, or 
waſhings in cold water. 
Such is the dulcifying of the precipitates of mercury, 
metals, &c. by waſhing away thoſe 9 ſalts, by whoſe 
means they had been diſſolved, or which had been 
mingled with them, to effect a diſſolution. Sec An- 
LUTION. 


ſolution in water, the ſalts that have been left adhering 
to a body after any operation. This is properly a kind 
of moiſt ſolution, the ſaline parts adhering to bodies, 
not ſoluble in water, being by that menſtruum taken up, 
and eaten off ſrom the body, and the ſolution afterwards 


| 


ſtruum contains in it a proportionable quantity of the 
matter diflolved ; and there remains always ſome part 
of the menſtruum thus impregnated in the body to be 
edulcorated, it is evident that there alſo remains in it the 
proportionable quantity of falt for that menſtruum. Let 
us take, for inſtance, the alkaline ſalt in wood-aſhes, 
pour hot water on ſuch aſhes, and let them boil together 
for ſome time; then by decantation, or otherwiſe, ſepa- 
rate the lye or water impregnated with the ſalt of the 
aſhes, from the aſhes themſelves ; there will remain, 
after all you can do to pour it off, at leaſt one-fourth part 
of the lye among the aſhes, and of courſe a proportion- 
able part of the diſſolved ſalt. Pour more water on this, 
and decant it off again, a quantity of falt, though much 
leſs than the former, will again remain; and fo on, if 
the operation be repeated ever ſo often ; only the ſalt will - 
be in leſs and leſs quantity every time. Very frequent 
repetitions of this operation are therefore always neceſ- 
ſary z and even where the operator has tired himſelf with 
them, a nice experimenter will always find ſome ſmall 
omen of the ſalt remaining. 

o this remaining of the ſaline particles, in ſome degree, 
after ever ſo often repeated waſhings, is owing the great 
loſs artificers uſually find in reducing the calxes of 
= and ſilver, made with acids. For the ſmall remain- 

er of the acids which yet adhere, being agitated by an 
impetuous, and eſpecially by an open fire, carry off 
in their evaporation a great many particles of the metals 
with them, not even excepting aqua fortis itſelf, which- 
is ſaid to be, nay, and really is, of a fixing nature, but 


that only in a certain degree, Cramer, Art. of Al. 
196. 


EDYSTONE light-heuſe, lying off Plymouth harbour, was 


6 1 


firſt erected by the corporation of the Trinity-houſe in 
1696; in conſideration of which, the maſters, &c. of 
Engliſh ſhipping agreed to pay one penny a ton outwards 
and inwards. It was demoliſhed by the ſtorm of 1703, 
and re-creCted by act of parliament in the 4th of queen 
Anne, and the ſame duty on tonnage of ſhips granted for 
its ſupport, which law was enforced in the 8th of Anne. 
It has been ſince deſtroyed and rebuilt. 


EEL, Anguiila, in Ichthyology, a ſpecies of the MUR RNA. 


The common eel is the ſimple coloured murena, with 
the loweſt jaw longeſt : it has three fins, viz. two pecto- 
ral, ſtanding on each ſide, and a ſingle low back-fin, which 
beginning at ſome diſtance from the head, runs along 
the back to the tail, and returns again underneath as far 
as the anus. The extremity of this fin, which forms 
what may be called the tail, is neither round nor ſquare, 
but ſubacute. £els vary much in their colour, from a 
ſooty hue to a light olive-green; and thoſe which are 
called ſilver eels, — their bellies white, and through- 
out a remarkable clearneſs. See GRIGS. 
The eel is common in all our freſh waters, ponds, 
ditches, and rivers; and is generally about two feet in 
length, though ſome are often caught much larger. 
The fat of eels is accounted vulnerary, and good in an 
alopecia, cales of deafneſs, and the hxmorrhoids. The 
dried hvers and galls of eels, are recommended by Mr. 
Boyle, to aſſiſt women in hard labour. Boyle's Works, 
Obſ. vol. i. p. 98 
Ezel-fiſhing is of divers kinds, as ſnigling, bobbing, &c. 
See FISHING, | 
There is ſcarce any animal, the generation of which has 
ſo much perplexed and puzzled the thoughts of the 
learned and curious as this. Ariſtotle firſt gave birth 
to an opinion, that eels were of no ſex, nor did propagate 
their ſpecies like other animals, but wefe equivocaliy 
gendered of the mud ; and as wild and abſurd a ſyſtem as 
this is, there have not been wanting many, even in theſe 
later and more enlightened times, who have given into it. 
The preſent age has been ſo well inſtructed in the ſyſtem 
of animal generation, by the works of Swammerdam, 
Lewenhoeck, Malpighi, Redi, Ray, and a great num- 
ber 


E EL 


bet ok other writers, of the ſame valuable kind, that 
there is left no room to doubt but all animals ate pro- 
duced by the copulation of parents like themſelves ; and 
the oddity of cel being found in new ponds is eaſily ac- 
counted for, when we know that Dr. Plott, and many 
others, have given accounts of whole droves of them 
legving one ditch or pond, and crofling the m2adows to- 
gether to go to another. We know that the cel, of all 
the fiſhes, lives the longeſt out of water; and it is not 
difficult to conceive, that it may, without any incon- 
venience, ſpend ſo much time out of that element as is 
neceſſary for the paſſing from one water to another; 
and when a number of theſe fiſhes have found a new 

ond, it is no wonder that they continue in it, ſince 
they feed on worms and other inſets of the earth 3 and 
there is probability that theſe may be found in peculiarly 
great abundance in the place where the earth has been 
newly difturbed, and where they have not been preyed 
upon. 
Though the learned world at this time generally allows, 
that cel are produced like other animals, by parents of 
their own kind, yet there remain many doubts about the 
manner in which this is performed; ſome allowing the 
eels to be like the generality of other animals, of different 
- ſexes in the different individuals; and others aflirming 
that they are all hermaphrodites, each having the parts 
of generation of both ſexes. Rondeletius athrms, they 
are of different ſexes; and Mr. Allen, who has given a 
very curious paper concerning them, in our Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, is of the ſame opinion; and both ſay, 
that the parts of the ſexes may be diſcovered, on a care- 
ful inſpection, and ſome found to be males and others 
ſemales : but theſe parts are, in both ſexes, they ſay, 
buried in a large quantity of fat; and they are of opi- 
nion, that hence proceeded the miſtake of Ariſtotle and 
his followers, who, not being able to find theſe parts, 
concluded that they did not exiſt at all. 
Among thoſe who allow the ee to be produced like other 
animals, from animal parents, which have the ſexes, 
ſome are of opinion that they are vivipatous; and others, 
that they are oviparous: but a gentleman of our nation, 
Mr. Chartwynd, ſeems to have determined this great 
controverſy, by obſerving, that if the aperture under the 
belly of the cel, which looks red in the month of May, 
be cut at that time, the young ee/s will be ſeen to come 
forth alive, after the operation. Mr. Leewenhoeck ſays 
that he found an uterus in every c he examined; and 
therefore concludes, that they are hermaphrodites ; and 
he ſuppoſes that they have no male parts of generation, 
like thoſe of other animals, but that the office of theſe 
is performed by a liquor analogous to the male ſeed of 
animals, which is contained in certain glands, ſituated 
on the inſide of the uterus itſelf, 
The conger, or ſea-ee/, uſually grows to a very great big- 
neſs; but the common freſh-water cel ſeems intended to 
have been limited to a certain ſmall ſize; yet, at times, 
there have been caught ſome which have greatly exceed. 
ed this their ſeemingly ſtated limit. The common ſize 
of the conGER, or ſea- cel, ſee Tab. Fiſh, fig. 11. at full 
growth, is the length of nine or ten feet, and the thick- 
neſs of a man's thigh; and, when of this ſize, they 
will weigh from thirty to forty or fifty pounds; though 
Salvian ſays they uſually do not exceed thirty. Strabo 
tells us of ſome of them growing to eighty pound weight ; 


but, by what we ſee of them, there is reaſon to believe, 


that between twenty-five and thirty pounds weight ſeems 
their natural ſtint, at full growth; and that thoſe which 
ſo exceed it, are like the monſtrous common eels, acci- 
dentally increaſed to a preternatural bulk. Pliny and 
Solinus talk of eels of thirty feet long; but the largeſt 
we find, even of our monſtrous ones, come greatly ſhort 
of that. The conger always has a ſort of barbs; and an 
cel that has not thoſe, may always be aſſuredly known 
by that character alone, to be a true freſh-water cel, 
though ever ſo large. Of this kind, the Thames, and 
ſome other rivers about London, ſeem to have furniſhed 
the largeſt of any part of Europe. Mr. Dale com- 
memorates the taking of two of theſe, in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions; the one near Crickſea in Eſſex was 
tive feet five inches long, and meaſured twenty-two 
inches round, The weight of this was about twenty 
pounds, which is the ſtint that Aldrovand gives to the 
freſh-water cel, ſaying, that they ſometimes, though 
very rarely, do come up to this, but that they never ex- 
ceed it, The other was caught near Maldon, and was 
ſeven feet long, twenty-ſeven inches in circumference, 
and its weight was thirty pounds. Out of its back and 
belly there were taken five pounds of fat. 'Uhis crea- 
ture ſeemed to have been brought down the river by the 
violence of ſome land flood, and was in a wounded con- 
dition when taken by the fiſhermen, having a hurt upon 


EL, EleQrical. 
EEL, Indian, anguilla Indica, in Ichthyology, the name of 


Ee1.s in Vinegar. 
Ex t- ares, is uſed for the fry or brood of ech. Stat. 25. 


frog ; ſo that the Engliſh word ſhould 


its back, which it ſeemed to have got in palling through 


ſome mill. Both this and the other were evidenily ſreſh- 
Vor, II. Ne 108. 
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river ee/s + and long ſince theſe; ſo lately indeed as in 
the year 1748, one of theſe large cls was taken at Lime- 
houſe, where it was left on ſhore by the tide; it was 
five feet ſix inches long, and as thick as a man's thigh ; 
its weight was ecm Lim pounds, 

See GYMNOTUS. 


the Eaſt Indian cel, of which there are two kinds, the 
one all over ſpotted with brown, and the other of a 


fine yellow colour, ſtreaked with red. The fleſh of this 
is not accounted wholeſome. 


EEL, Sea, anguilla marina, a fiſh common under holes of 


rocks, about the ſhores in many parts of the Eaſt Indies. 
It is of a duſky brown colour, variegated with rhom- 
boidal ſpots nut unlike thoſe on the ſkins of ſnakes. 
The anterior part of its body is thin and ſlender, the 
hinder part very thick ; its noſe is long, its mouth large, 
and commonly gaping open, and its teeth very ſharp, 
but very ſmall. e extremely fat, and is very whele- 
ſome and well taſted; yet thoſe who kill a number of 
them are laid to be affected with tremors, and ſome- 


times with a drowſineſs, which however goes off without 
farther miſchief. 


Enis, microſcopic, in ſour paſie. The long-bodied animal- 


cules, diſcovered by the microſcope in vinegar, ſour 
pes and many other ſubjects, have, from their figure, 
een generally diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the micro- 
ſcopic animalcules, by the name of ces. Theſe, and the 
other kinds, have been, by the moſt judicious naturaliſts, 
ſuppoſed to be produced of the eggs of other animalcules 
of the fly kind, floating in the air. But thoſe in paſte are 
diſcovered to be viviparous animals, producing living erea- 
tures of their own ſhape. In order to be always fur- 
niſhed with theſe minute cels ready for the microſcope, 
take ſuch paſte as book-binders commonly uſe, of a mo- 
derate conſiſtence, and expoſe it to the air in an open 
veſſel, and prevent its becoming hard or mouldy by oc- 
caſionally ſtirring it. After ſome days it will turn 
four; and if examined attentively, you may difcern 
multitudes of exceedingly ſmall, long, ſlender, wrigg- 
ling animalcules, which grow larger daily, till you will 
be able to ſee them with the naked eye. In order to 
promote their coming forward, pour now and then a 
drop of vinegar on the paſte, and then they may be pre- 
ſerved all the year; the continual motion of theſe ani- 
malcules will contribute to prevent any mouldineſs in 
the paſte, which is belt kept in ſome glaſs veſſel. Apply 
them to the microſcope on a ſingle talc or iſinglaſs, after 
having firſt put upon it a ſmall ſpot of water tor them to 
ſwim about in, the internal motion of their bowels may 
be plainly perceived; and when the water is almoſt dried 
away, and they are nearly expiring, their mouths may 
be ſeen opening to a conſiderable width. On cutting one 
of theſe palte-ee/s in two acroſs the middle, a long and 
ſlender tube is ſeen to ſhoot out from each of the divided 
ends, and a number of ſeeming ova ifſue from this; 
but theſe, examined ſtrictly, appear to be living ce/s of 
different growths, and all included in their proper mem- 
branes ; ſome move themſelves but ſlowly, while others 
coil and uncoil themſelves pretty briſkly ; and the moſt 
mature are ſeen to make ſtrong efforts towards the diſ- 
engaging themſelves of their enveloping membranes, and 
at length ſucceed, and ſwim at liberty like their parent 
animal, The tube thruſt out each way, on dividing the 
body, is properly the uterus of the animal, which in the 
larger zels is ſeen to be full of dark ſpots, that are the 
embryo ec; and theſe dark ſpots are alſo to be obſerved 
in the young ones, as ſoon as produced. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 478. f 13. and vol. xliv. p. 67. and Baker's Microſ. 
1743. p. 81, &c. See ANIMALCULE. 
See VINEGAR. 


Hen. VIII. 


EeL-pout, in Ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the muſtela 


fluviatilis, a ſiſn of the gadus kind, according to Artedi, 
and diſtinguiſhed from the others by the name of the 
bearded gadus, with two fins on the back, and with both 
jaws of the ſame length. See Gapus. 

This fiſh is caught in the Trent, and many other of our 
rivers, and in ſome places called a burbot, and is a very 
delicate fiſh for the table. | 

The name is derived from the German ael-put, which 
is in that language the name of the ſame tiſh, and is 
compounded of the words ael, an cel, and pui: or pudd, a 
properly be the 
cel. frog. It is commonly, when full grown, about four- 
teen inches long, and is flender in proportion to its 
length, and ſomething of the ee/-ſhape, but too ſhort for 

its thickneſs, to be truly ſo. It is very ſoft and ſlippery 

to the touch, like the ee!, and is covered either merely 
with a ſlimy matter, or elſe with extremely minute ſcales. 
It is of the colour of a tench; its head is large and flat, 
its noſtrils ſmall and round, and its jaws beſet with very 


3M {mall 
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'- {mall teeth, which make them feel rough like a file; | 
and there is, beſide theſe, a ſemicircular ſpot in the pa- 
late, rough in the ſame manner. There are two fins on 
the back, and one on the belly, reaching from the anus 
to the tail; and it has a little beard from the extremity 
of the lower jaw, and between the noſtrils and end of 
the ſnout, two others, and ſeven gills. Willughby's 
Hiſt. Piſc. p. 1425. There is another variety of ec/-pout, 
which Linnæus has made a ſpecies of BLENN1US : theſe 
are viviparous, and bring forth two or three hundred 
young at a time, a little after the depth of winter. They 
are common in the Eſk, at Whitby, in Yorkſhire, and 
are a coarſe fiſh. 

EEL-/pear, a forked inſtrument with three or four jagged 
teeth, uſed for catching eels; that with four teeth is the 
beſt. This is ſtruck into the mud at the bottom of the 
river; where, if it ſtrikes againſt eels, it is ſure to bring 
them up. 

EtL-backed, a term uſed by the dealers in horſes, for ſuch 
as have black liſts along their back. 

EFFAIRE, or Er TRATE, in Heraldry, a term applied to 
a beaſt, when cearing on its hind legs, as if it were af- 
frighted. 

EFFECT, the reſult or conſequence of the application of a 
cauſe, or agent, on ſome ſubject. 

It is one of the great axioms of philoſophy, that full or 
adequate Fels are always proportionable to the powers 
of their cauſes. 

Errrer is alſo of ſome farther import in the arts; as 
when we ſay in Painting and Architecture, that ſuch a 
contraſt, or fuch a drapery, or ſuch an attitude, have a 

mine or an ill efe4, i. e. are beautiful, noble, or the 
contrary, Too many breaks, and little enrichments, in 
a building, have a poor Fei, i. e. they give it a mean 
aſpect. 

Rovke T, in the Manege, is applied to the motions of the 
hand which direct the horſe. | 
They diſtinguiſh four Feels of the hand, viz. in uſing 
the bridle to put a horſe forwards, draw him backwards, 
and ſhifting it out of the right hand into the leſt, or vice 
ver ſa. 

. in Commerce, &c. the goods poſſeſſed by any 

perſon, whether moveable or immoveable ; particularly 
thoſe which merchants and dealers acquire by trade. 
See CHATTELS. 
The Hels of merchants are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
three claſſes, good, bad, and doubtful. By an ordon- 
nance of the French court in 1673, every merchant is 
obliged to take an inventory or review every year, of 
all his Ds of every kind. 

ErFecTs, Vacant. See VACANT. 

EFFECTIONS, in Geometry, the geometrical conſtructions 
of propoſitions. 
The term is alſo uſed in reference to problems and 
practices; which when they are deducible from, or found- 
ed upon ſome general propolitions, are called the geome- 
trical eſfections thereof. 

EFFECTIVE men, in Military- language, are ſoldiers fit for | 

ſervice. | 

EFFEMINATE, effeminati, according to the Vulgate, are 

mentioned in ſeveral places of ſcripture. The word is 
there uſed to ſignify ſuch as were conſecrated to ſome 
protons god, and proftituted themſelves in honour of 
im. 
The Hebrew word, kade/>, tranſlated efeminatus, pro- 
perly lignifies conſecrated, and hence was attributed to 
thoſe of either ſex, who publicly proſtituted themſelyes 
in honour of Baal and Aſtarte. 
Moſes expreſly forbids theſe irregularities among the 
Iſraclites ; but the hiſtory of the | ſhews, that they 
were notwithſtanding frequently practiſed. Levit, xxiil. 
18. Calmet. Dic. Bibl. in voc. 
EFFEN Dl, in the Turki/þ language, ſignifes maſter : and 
accordingly it is a title vety exteabvely applied; as to the 
mufti and emits: to the prieſts of moſques, to men of 
learning, and of the law. The grand chancellor of the 
empire is called rei-effend:. 
EFFERVESCENCE, is popularly uſed for a light ebullition, 
or a briſk intenſtine motion produced in a liquor by the 
firſt action of heat, without any notable ſeparation of its 
arts. | 
12 SCENCE, in Chemiſiry, is not applied to all ebulli- 
tions or motions produced by fire, but only to thoſe re- 
ſulting from the mixture of bodies of different natures, 
which, by their acting on one another, oceaſion a heat 
reſembling the ebullition or boiling produced by fire. 
The two moſt common oppoſites, acids and alkalies, on 
being mixed, cauſe a great ebullition or frothing, but no 
reat heat; but the ſolutions of ſome metals in aqua 
Fortis cauſe intenſe heat, and emit flame, Aromatic 
oils, mixed with acid mineral ſpirits, actually kindle 
and burn with violent exploſions ; and ſome vegetable 
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per deliguium, with ſpirit of vitriol ; quicklime, with cold 
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heat ſo as to kindle what lies dry about that part of the 
heap where the putteſaction happens. Thus heaps of 
dung will grow hot, and haycocks often kindle into ac- 
tual fire. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 476. p. 475. | 
Chauvin defines efferve/cence more (centificatty to be 
violent expulſion of the air, out of the pores of the par- 
ticles of one body, by the intruſion of the particlgs of 
another body mixed therewith into thoſe pores before 
Fon by air. 

n order for efferveſcence to take place, the particles of the 
latter body muſt be ſuppoſed conformable, both in bulk 
and figure, to the pores of the other, ſo that they may 
enter and fill the ſame like wedges ; and beſide, there 
mult be a ſtrong degree of attraction between the par- 
ticles of the two bodies, ſtronger than the attraction or 
force of coheſion between the particles of either of the 
bodies alone. 
Hence it ſhould ſeem that eferveſcence only differs from 
fermentation in the degree of exploſion ; which in er- 
veſcences, occaſioned by the greater purity and freedom of 
the acid and alkali, is greater than in fermentations z 
r is now uſed in a more reliricted 

enſe. 

Of efferve/cences, ſome are hot, and others cold. Of the 
firſt kind are thoſe produced by mixture of oil of tartar 
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water; all acid ſpirits, with alkaline or earthy bodies; 
aqua fortis, ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of nitre, aqua regia, 
&c. with metallic bodies, marcaſites, and minerals : 
coral, with lemon or orange-juicez marble, with ſpirit 
of falt; chalk, crabs eyes, mother of pearl, and all 
ſhells, with acids. In all which, the efferveſcences are 
attended with a more or leſs intenſe heat. t 
The principal bodies in which eferveſcences happen, are, 
1. Native vegetable acids, as moſt juices 6 trees, ſhrubs, 
and plants, that run in the ſpring ; moſt juices of unripe 
ſummer fruits; particular juices, when ripe, as thoſe of 
oranges, lemons, citrons, tamarinds, ſorrel, wood-ſorre], 
and crabs: fermented vegetables, as the meals when they 
turn ſour, Rheniſh and Moſelle wine, and tartar ; veget- 
ables twice fermented, native and diſtilled vinegars 
the acids of animals, from tartiſh or acid vegetable ali- 
ment, as in the chyle, four milk, whey, butter-milk, 
and the whey thereof. 2. The native foſnle acids, as 
the acid of ſulphur, alum, or vitriol ; or theſe acids, as 
they lie concealed in ſulphur or vitriol ſtones; or as 
thence extracted by a violent fire, or a ſtronger acid, 
as in the ſpirit of nitre, ſalt, alum, vitriol, or ſulphur. 
3. True fixed alkalies, made of any vegetable matter by 
urning; the more volatile alkalies, whether ſpontane- 
ous, as in garlic, onions, ſcurvy graſs, muſtard, &c. 
produced by putrefaction from animal or vegetable ſub- 
— or procured from the ſame by diſtillation and 
urning. 4. Certain bodies, improperly called alkalies, 
only on account of their agreeing with genuine alkalies, 
in fermenting with acids; theſe are many of the boles 
and other earths, bones, chalk, corals, . horns, 
hooſs, and nails of animals, pearls, ſhells of fiſh, &c. 
ſtones, and teeth. 5. The ſeven metals. 6. The ſemi- 
metals, antimony, biſmuth, lapis calaminaris, hæma- 
tites, lime, and the like. | 
Hence we have four general rules: 1. 'That the bodies 
of the firſt claſs almoſt conſtantly make an efferveſcence 
with thoſe of the third and fourth, either ſooner or later, 
and with more or leſs ſtrength, as they are in themſelves 
weaker or ſtronger: this efferveſctence continues till the 
point of ſaturation is obtained, and then ceaſes; and at 
that time uſually the acrimony both of the one and the 
other of the ſubſtances is ſoftened. 2. 'The bodies of the 
firſt claſs make an efferve/ſcence with thoſe of the fifth, 
though only ſome with others, and not univerſally : 
ſome do this with more, and others with leſs ſtrength ; 
and at the end, vitriols are uſually produced. 3. 'Fhe 
bodies of the firſt claſs act in the ſame manner with thoſe 
of the ſixth. 4. The bodies of the third, fourth, fifth, 
and ſixth claſſes, being mixed together, are ſcarce found 
to make any Ferveſcence; hence acids are found to have 
this effect in particular along with the reſt, though here 
it is limited. The belt ſpirit of vinegar, poured upon 
oil of tartar per deliguium, makes no eferveſcence at firit, 
2 1 does afterwards, and in doing it, weakens the 
alkali. 
Pure volatile alkali, when freed from its oil, makes an 
efferveſcence with diſtilled vinegar; but much more cold 
than heat ariſes in the ebullitions of this kind; whereas, 
the generality of other eferve/cences produce beat in va- 
rious degrees, from the leaſt ſenſible warmth up to actual 
flame. A dram of oil of cloves, mixed with two drams 
of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre, raiſes a thick ſmoke, and in 
the midſt of it a ſtrong red flame, and the matter is re- 
duced to a dry ſpungy maſs; in this caſe the efferveſcence 
is not made with acid and alkali, but with acid, and a 
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ſubſtances, putrefying with moiſture, will ſometimes | 


very rich oil, There are allo two hard and cold bodies, 
Viz. 
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ErFERVESCENCE, in Vintage, a term appropriated by Port- 


EFFICACIOUS, EFFECTUAL, in Theology. Within theſe 


EFFICIENT, in Philoſophy. An EFFICIENT cauſe is that 


it, id unde, that from which; or the ficſt principle of 


viz. iron and ſulphur, which being ground together, and 
made into a paſte with water, make a ſpontaneous fer- 
weſeence, and will even produce actual fire and flame. 
Boerh. Chem. part. ii. p- 340. | 
Oil of vitriol and oil of turpentine, mixed together, 
oduce ſuch a vehement heat, that, unleſs they be 
mixed drop by drop, they are apt to burſt forth into a 
flame, and break the phial. : 
Generally the ſubſtances which contain a ſenſible quan- 
tity of & inflammable principle, are thoſe which in 
ſimilar circumſtances produce the greateſt heat in Fer- 
veſcing with acids; and of all acids, the nitrous produces 
the greateſt heat, when it diſſolves theſe bodies. 
Powdered coral, mixed with diſtiiled vinegar, pro- 
duces a cold efferveſcence, which has been accounted for 
hence, that the pores of the coral being very great, 
it may be eaſily difſolved in the acid ſpirit, without any 
great friction or colliſion of che parts, ſuch as would be 
neceſſary to generate any conſiderable heat. 
An efferveſcence may alſo be produced by the mixture of 
many other cold liquors. See D1is$0LUTION. 


zius and others, to ſignify that working of wine, which is 
by ſome, though improperly, called fermentation, there- 
by confounding two very different things. Fermentation, 
according to theſe authors, is nothing elle but the action, 
and reaction of the internal parts of the acid and alkali 
of the fluids, by which the ſpirits are ſeparated without 
precipitation; whereas, they ſay, by Herveſcence, there 
are no ſpirits ſeparated, ſo that all fermentation is done 
by means of efferveſcence ; but all efferveſcence does not 
amount to fermentation. Fermentations are properly 
the mutual ſtrugglings between contrary principles, as 
between acid and alkali, or the like: but efferveſcences 
will happen between principles of the fame kind, pro- 
vided one be much ſtronger than the other. Thus a 
ſtronger acid, poured upon a weaker, will raiſe an Fer- 
veſcence, but no fermentation. The efferveſcence of wine 
is not, however, of this kind, but the acid and alkali 
which are in them muſt raiſe this by their action upon 
one another, the alkaliſate parts combating with the acid 
ones, till they have wholly ſated them, and then the 
forages ceaſeth. | 

t has been obſerved by many, that wine in the caſks 
will always eFerveſce, more or leſs ſtrongly, at the 
time of the bloſſoming of the vines. This has been 
ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be owing to ſomething of ſym- 
pathy or ſuch hidden cauſes; but it is only owing to 
the heat of that ſeaſon, which ſet the two ſalts at work 
upon one another. Portzius de Vin. Rhenan. 


150 years there have been great diſputes on the ſubject 
of efficacious grace. Grace is uſually divided into ſuf- 
ficient and icacious; though the Janſeniſts hold, that 
there is no grace ſufficient but what is efficacious, i. e. 
but what effeCtually determines the will to act. 
Efficacious grace is that which enlightens the mind, and 
touches the heart, in ſuch a manner, as always to pro- 
duce its effect, however it be oppoſed or reſiſted by the 
will. See GRACE. 

Some divines maintain that efficacious grace is efficacious 
of itlelf. Eficacious grace of itſelf, if there be aay ſuch 
thing, is that which produces its effect merely of itſelf, 
and not in virtue of any conſent of the will. Calvin is 
the firſt that uſed the term, gratia efficax per ſe, grace 
efficacious of itſelf. 


A late divine holds the ef/icacy of grace in itſelf to conſiſt | 


in this : that efficacious grace is always joined with a mo- 
ral neceſſity of doing the thing it inclines to; and ſuf- 
ficient grace, joined with a moral impotence of doing it. 
The Arminian and Popiſh way of conceiving the nece(- 
lity of efficacious grace, is, that this grace is never want- 
ing, at leaſt to the righteous, except through their own 
default; that they always ſtand in need of other innert 
graces truly and properly ſufficient, in order to draw 
down this efficacious grace ; aud that theſe do infalliby 
draw it down, when they are not rejected, though they 
often remain without effect, becauſe men reſiſt, inſtead 
of yielding their conſent thereto, 

F. Malebranche maintains, that the mutual commerce 
between ſoul and body, i. e. life, has no other vincu- 
lum or principle but the efficacy of God's decrees z and 
that ſecond cauſes have no proper efficacy, &c. 


which produces an effect. See Causk and Er EC ;. 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of cauſes in 
nature; the effictent, final, formal, and material. See each 
under its proper article. 

The ſchool philoſophers are exceedingly divided as to the 
nature and eſſence of an efficient cauſe. Ariſtotle defines 


change and reſt, I. e. of production and conlervations 


EFFICIENTS, in Arithmetic, the numbers given for an * 
e 


The efficient Is called id unde, that from which; as the end 
or final cauſe is that proprter quod, for which; the ex- 
emplar, ad quod, that to which; the matter ex quo, that 
out of which ; and the _ quod, that by which. 
Others of the ſchoolmen define efficient to be principium 
per Je influens in alind fine mutatione ſui. The Ramiſts, 
after Plato and Cicero, define an efficient to be that, a qua 
res eff, from which a thing is; to which a great author ob- 
jectinę, that a thing may be alſo from its end, adds, that 
an efficient is that, a qua res vera cauſalitate proficiſcitur. 
Others define efficient to be, quæ per attionem cauſat, that 
which cauſes by acting; for to effect, every body knows, 
is to act: and hence neither a procatarctic, nor an ex- 
emplary cauſe, are properly efficient, though uſually 
ranked among them. 

Laſtly, others define an efficient to be a cauſe, a qua aliud 
producatur, from which ſomethingis produced: conlequently 
what ariſes from ſuch a cauſe is called an cee; and thus 
God is the efficient cauſe of the world, and the world the 
effect of God: to which definition of an efficient, all the 
former definitions are reducible, 

An efficient cauſe, then, is either phyſical, as the fire is 
the efficient cauſe of heat; or moral, as an adviſer is the 
cauſe of a murder; or univerſal, which in various cic- 
cumſtances produces various effeCts, as God and the ſun ; 
or particular, as a horſe which produces a horſe ; or uni- 
vocal, which produces an effect like itſelf, as a horſe be- 
gets a horſe ; or equivocal, according to the old docttine, 
as the ſun producing a frog: or natural, which acts not 
only without precept in oppoſition to artificial, but alſo 
from within, and according to its own inclination, in op- 
pobition to violent, as fire acts when it warms z or ſpon- 
taneous, as a dog eating; or voluntary and free. 

Others conſider efficient cauſes, either as principal, or as 
inſtrumental; others, either as next or remote, or as 
mediate or immediate ; others, in fine, divide efficient 
cauſes among all the kinds of beings, natural aud ſuper- 
natural, ſpiritual and corporeal, ſubſtantial and accident- 
al, vital and not vital, &c. 

But the moſt celebrated diviſion of efficients is that into 


firſt and ſecond. 


A fir/t efficient cauſe is that between which and the effect 


there is ſome neceſſary connection: of which kind there 
is none but God alone. 

A ſecond efficient cauſe is that ſrom which an effect fol- 
lows in conſequence of the will or conſtitution of the 
_— and which the Cartefians call an occafional 
Cauſes 

But theſe precarious or occaſional cauſes are, in reality, 
no cauſes at all, but only antecedent effects. This is 
eaſily ſhewn ; for, 1. All action, at leaſt all corporeal 
action, is contained in motion; but motion can only re- 
ſult from the firſt cauſe, it being an allowed principle, 
that body of itſelf is inert and inactive. The true cauſe 
of motion, therefore, is a ſpiritual, not a corporeal natute. 
2. But neither can a finite ſpiritual nature be the chief 


' cauſe of motion; for there is no neceſſary connection 


between the will, e. gr. of an angel, and the motion of a 
body, nor between that of any other being except God. 
Thus when an angel wills, a ſtone moves, becauſe 
God has conſtituted ſuch a law between the will of the 
angel and the motioa of the ſtone; and thus we move 
our hands when we pleaſe ; not that the ſoul is the 
principal cauſe of ſuch motion, but only the occaſional 
cauſe, See CavusE. | 


ration of multiplication, called alſo the Factors. 
FACTOR and COEFFICIENT. 


The efficients are the multiplicand and mutiplier. 


EFFIGY, ErricikEs, a portrait, or repreſentation of a pet- 


ſon to the life, See PokTRAI1T. 


Exx1GY, is alſo uſed for the print or impreſſion of a coin, 


repreſenting the prince's head who {truck it. 


EFFIGY, to execute or degrade in, denotes the execution or 


degradation of a condemned, contumacious criminal, 
who cannot be apprehended or ſeized. 

In France, they hang a picture on a gallows or gibbet, 
wherein is repreſented the criminal, with the quality or 
manner of the puniſhment : at the bottom is written the 


ſentence of condemnation. Such perſons as are ſentenced 
to death are executed in cfrgy. 


EFFLORESCENCE, of ex, out, and fos, flower, in Botany, 


denotes the blooming of a flower. 


EFFLORESCENCE, in Chemi/try, denotes an operation which 


certain bodies undergo, when a kind of metal or powder 
is formed on their ſurfaces ; and this may happen either 
by decompoſition or drying; as to cobalt in the firſt caſe, 


and to the cryſtals of marine alkali, Glauber's ſalt, alum, 
&c. in the ſecond. 


EFFLORESCENCE, in Medicine, a breaking out of humours 


in the ſkin; as in the meaſles, or the like. See Ex- 
AN THEMA. 
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EFFLUENT fever, is ſometimes uſed for an inflammatory 
erer. ae” | 
Dr. Morgan propoſes to cure ſuch by ſweats raiſed by low 
cooli drinks. , 
EFFLUVIUM, a flux, or exhalation of minute particles 
from any body : or an emanation of ſubtle corpuſcles 
from a' mixed, ſenſible body, by a kind of motion of 
tranſpiration. | | | 
Odoriſerous bodies, every one knows, are continually 
emitting ſubſtantial c utla, by means whereof it is that 
they excite in us the ſenſe of ſmelling. Theſe minute 
effluvia are ſometimes perceived by the eye, in form of 
fumes and vapours. 
Some bodies are found to emit 2 for a great number 
of years, without any confiderable loſs, either as to bulk 
or weight; as diverſe odorous bodies, the tenuity of 
whoſe 'emanant corpuſcles is incredible; not but that the 
loſs they ſuſtain by the continual emiſſion of 2 may 
be made up to them by the reception of other ſimilar 
e//luvia of the ſame kind of bodies diffuſed through the 
air. 
It is added, that theſe effnwvia are emitted in manner of 
radii, rays, in orbem; and the circumference or bound 
of the activity of the radiation exhibits the fame figure as 
is that of the radiant; ' This the aſtronomers ſufficiently 
rove, from the ratio of the refraction of the atmoſphere. 
or the law of the emiſſion of theſe Huvia, fee Qua- 
F | 


That Huis may conſiderably operate upon and have | 


great effects on bodies within the ſphere of their activity, 
is proved by Mr. Boyle, in an expreſs Treatiſe on the 
Subtilty of E#hwvia 3 where he ſhews, 1. That the num- 
ber of corpuſeles, emitted by way of efluvia, is im- 
menſely great. 2. That they are of a very penetrating 
nature. 3. That they move with vaſt celerity, and in 
all manner of directions. 4. That there is frequently a 
very wonderful congruity, or incongruity, in the bulk and 
ſhape of theſe e//uwia, compared with the pores of the bo- 
dies they penetrate into and act upon. 5. That in animal 
and organical bodies particularly, theſe effuvia may ex- 
cite great motions of one part of the ſrame upon an- 


other, and thereby produce very conſiderable changes in | 


the economy. {tly, that they have ſometimes a 


powet of procuring aſſiſtance in their 8 from 


the more catholic agents of the univerſe, ſuch as gravity, 

light, magnetiſm, the preſſure of the atmoſphere, &c. 

The efiuvia are emitted to very great diſtances, we have 

a notable proof in odoriferous ef/uvia being in many 

caſes perceived at the diſtance of many leagues. ain, 

that the generality of effluvia retain the proper colour, 

ſmell, taſte, and other properties and the effects of the 

bodies whence they proceeded, and this even after they 

have paſſed through the pores of other ſolid bodies, wy 
have abundant proof. And the ſame we ſee confirmed 
in ſympathetic inks and powders, and in the ſagacity of 

blood-hounds, &c. | 

The wonderful extenſion of Huvia, and the fmall dimi- 

nution of the body they iſſue from, is one of the ſtrangeſt 

problems in phyſics. | 

The determinate natures of effluvia, according to the 

principal inſtances we have ot them, are reducible to 

theſe three heads: 1. That theſe effuuia being, by con- 

denſation, or otherwiſe, reunited, they appear to be 

of the fame nature with the body that emitted them. 2. 

Their determinate nature may be ſometimes diſcovered 

by the difference that may be obſerved in their ſenſible 

qualities; forafmuch as thoſe Muvia which are endowed 

with them proceed from the ſame fort of bodies, and 

yet thofe afforded by one kind of bodies being in many 

caſes manifeſtly different from thoſe which fly off from 

another; this evident diſparity in their exhalation argues, 

that they retain diſtin natures, according to the nature 

of each body from which they proceed. 3. We may 

_ difcover this different nature of Muvia from their effects 
upon other bodies than the organs of our ſenſes; con- 
ſidering that the effects which certain bodies produce on 

others by their efiuvia, being conſtant and determin- 
ate, and always different from thoſe which ather agents 
produce by their emiſſions on the ſame or other ſubjects, 
the diſtinct nature of the corpuſcles, emitted on this 
occaſion, may be ſufficiently judged of, were it only 
from this, Boyle on Efluvia. | 1 IE. b. 
LeeLuvia, in Medicine, are aſſigned as the cauſe of va- 
rious diſorders, eſpecially of the contagious kind. Thus, 
when a conſiderable 2 of putrid Muvia has been 
admitted into the blood, beſides acting thereupon ſlowly, 
by way of inquinamentum, or ferment, they "eat imme- 
diately to affect the nerves, and thereby to bring on ſome 
extraordinary diſorder of the whole frame. Hence ariſe 
ſpaſms, obſtructions, palpitation, a high degree of fe- 


contrary ſymptoms, according to the 


\ 


r N circulation, chilneſs, or intenſe .heat, | 


and a variety 


city of Vork and that of the country, not far from the 


piece of freſh veal forty-eight hours, was reduced from. 


| York being put into an eight-ounce phial of air, re- 


- phial as beſore, it affected the air ſo as to reduce the di- 


tions ſeldom begin to appear till the water is ſo far 
- evaporated as to leave a black and ſlimy mud; that they 


writer, the putrid fermentation is either prevented by 


| Ing through the ſuperineumbent bed of water. Philol. 


dance, and many things attributed to other agents, are 


EFF 


different affection of the netves. To. putrid Mud is 
likewiſe owing the jail-diſtemper, which i the . 
the hoſpital-fever. See Hos PIT AL Vm 

N iſſuing from corrupted ſubſtances chiefly conb 

of the phlogiſton or ſulphur principle, ſince. they ſo 
readily unite with, and volatilize Ry as appears from 
the increaſe and patticular change of the ſmell, Bub it 
is proper to remark, that from a ſimp'e putrid ſubltance 
the phlogiſton does not ariſe alone, but combined With 
the ſaline parts of the body: for this principle, when 
ſingle, is perhaps imperceptible to the ſmell; and, when 
diveſted of theſe ſalts, is never, ſo far as is known, peſti- 
Jential 3 ſo that the deleterious particles of rotten ſub- 
ſtances ſeem to conſiſt of a certain combination of the 
ſulphureous with the ſaline principle, which united, 
not only become the moſt, irritating ſtimuli to the net ves, 
but act upon the humour as a putrid ferment in pro- 
moting their corruption. Pringle's Obſ. on Diſeaſes of 
the Army, p. 186, 385, &c, See AIR fired, and Ma- 
nner, 4:4... | | by 
Dr. White, drajling himſelf of the diſcoveries of Dr. 
Prieſtley, has applied nitrous AIR in the manner propoſed 
by him, for aſcertaining the ſalubrity of different ſpeci- 
mens of air, and the effects of various kinds of Hui 
upon it. The apparatus employed by him ſor this pur- 
pole conſiſted of a barometer tube, graduated by inches 


and decimals, and of ſuch a bore, that an ounce phbial 


of the air to be examined, being throw into it through 
a ſmall glaſs funnel Gee it had been filled with water 
and inverted into a veſſel of the ſame fluid) occupied 
about 134 decimal parts of an inch, or nearly 134 inches. 
On adding half an ounce of nitrous air, the mixture ge- 
nerally occupied, at firſt, about 205 decimal parts; and 
in half an hour, when the whole diminutjon may be 


ſuppoſed to have taken place, Dr. White obſerved the 


ſpace or number of decimal parts then occupied by the 
two airs: and ſubtracting it from 205, conſidered the 
remainder as the number. indicating the. ilate of purity 
in the particular air he bad occaſion to examine. When 
he mixed the air in his garden with the nitrous air in the 
above mentioned proportion, the ſpace occupied by the 
mixture in half an \wal' was 145; and this ſubtracted 
from 205, gives 60 for the ſtate of the common atmo- 
ſpherical air in that place, and at that time. But had he 
uſed the ſame quantity of perfeAly noxious air inſtead of 
the air in the garden, there would have been no diminu- 
tion, and the mixture would have ſtood at 205, fo that 
o would expreſs the condition of that particular air; 
and therefore he marked the extent of his ſcale from o, 


| Indicating the moſt noxious or mortal air to 60% or 61% 


which was found to be the mean ſtate of the atmoſphere 
in more than 200 experiments. With this apparatus 
Dr. White found the difference between the air in the 


City walls, to be 30, the former being 59“ and the lat- 
ter 62%. The air of his bed, on entering it at night, 
was 629, but reduced by the next morning to 58%, the 
bed curtains being open, and the room large and airy. 
By breathing the ſame air as long as he could without in- 
convenience, he reduced it from 629 to 40%. The air 
in an eight-ounce phial, which had contained a ſmall 


64 to 10%, and yet the fleſh was not putrid. Two. 
ounces of black mud, taken from a ſtinking moraſs at 


duced it in 12 hours from about 609 or 62 to 34% 
or 36% When this mud became perfectly dry, ſo as to 
be pulverized, the diminution it occaſioncd was only from 
62 to 60? . but when this powder was again reduced to 
mud, by the addition of a little water and encloſed in a 


minution from 62“ to 49%; and on ſtanding longer, 
from 629 to 29%, When more water was added, fo as 
to ſwim at ſome height above the powder, which had 
ſubſided, the air again, tried by the teſt, never produced 
a greater reduction of the diminution than from 627 to 
569. Theſe experiments confirm the obſervations of 
ſir John Pringle and other medical writers, who. Bo 
remarked, that the diſeaſes peculiar to low marſhy ſitua- 


ceaſe when the bogs. and marſhy ground have been 
drained and become perfectly dry; and that on the 
other hand, the danger ariſing from marſhes, and bogs. 
is, in a great meaſure, obviated, on their being laid 
wholly under water; or in the words of this ingenious 


too much mixture, or the Muvid are abſorbed in paſl- 


Tran. vol, lxviii, part i. art. 13. 
The earth ſeuds forth Muvia and ſteams in great abun- 


really 
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formed by them. Dr. Woodward has very 
juſtiy attributed great effects to them on foſſils of many 
1. and it is poſlible _ more of the preſent ap- 
by ies may be owing to them 
than are at preſent imagined. The figures and delinea- 
tions on ſtones, in form of trees and ſhrubs, have often 
their origin from theſe Muvia, getting into the cracks 
of chem; and it is poſſible, that the ſtalactitæ, which we 
find on the roofs of caverns, may be in great part alſo 
formed by their means. Phil. Tranſ, Ne 169. p. 920. 
As for the Muvia proceeding from ſtagnant waters, 
mines, &c. ſee Air Mephitic and Da ur. 


really per 


earances of ſubterranean 


EFFLUXION, a flowing out, from ex, out of, and fuere, 
rrpR ACTUR A, a word uſed by Ambroſe WY 
culiar ſpecies of fracture of the Kull, in whic 
is at once broken and depreſſed, LY 
EFFRONTES, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, in 
1534, who ſcraped their forehead with a knife till it bled, 
and then poured oil into the wound. This ceremony 
ſerved them inſtead of baptiſm. Sce BayT ISM. 
They are likewiſe ſaid to have denied the divinity of the 
ly Spirit. 
EFFUSION, the pouring out of any liquid thing with 
ſome degree of force. bn : 
In the ancient heathen ſacrifices there were divers Fu- 
„ns of wine, and other liquors, called /thbations. 
Errusiox, or Fustox, in 4/tronomy, denotes that part of 
the ſign Aquarius, repreſented on celeſtial globes and 
planiſpheres, by the water iſſuing out of the urn of che 
water-bearer, See AQUARIUS, : 
Errus10N of blood, effufio ſanguinis, in our Old Writers, is 
uſed for the mulct, tine, or penalty, impoſed {or the 
ſhedding of blood. This the king uſed frequently to 
grant to lords of manots. Among others it was granted 
to the abbot of Glaſtonbury. 
EFT, or Err, in Zmlooy, the name of a creature very 
common in all parts of England, and called alſo new, 
and the ſwi/t, and by others the common lizard, lacertus 
vulgaris. | : : 
The beak or ſnout of this creature is oval and obtuſe ; its 
back of a ruſty-iron colour; its fret have each fave toes, 
and are armed with very ſharp though ſmall claw*. 
That toe which is in the place of the fore-finger with us 
is the longeſt of all; and that which anſwers to our 
thumb is placed lower. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 264. 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this animal with us. 1. 
The common land eft, wirh the black ſpotted belly. 
2. The ſnake-like eft, which is frequent in our heaths. 
. The ſmall brown land %. This is very ſcarce. 4. 
The yellow ſcaly land et, deſcribed by Plott in his Hiſtory 
of Staffordſhire. And, 5. The brown and black ſpot- 
ted water eft. Plott's Staff. p. 252. 
The land /t, or as the naturaliſts often call it, the land 
ſalamander, has ſomething very remarkable in its outer 
coat. Its ſkin often appears dry, like that of the lizard 
kind, but often alſo it appears wetted, and as if covered 
with a fine ſhining varniſh; the change from one to the 
bother of theſe ſtates is uſually performed in an inſtant, 
and it ſrequently becomes immediately wet all over on 
touching it. It alſo contains, under the ſkin, a fort of 
milky liquor, which ſpurts out to a diſttance on preſſing 
the body of the animal. 
The paſſages for this milk are a vaſt number of pores or 
hotes, many of which are plainly viſible to the naked eye; 


for a pe- 
the bone 


covers the ſkin in manner of a varniſh, may be the ſame 
with this, its white colour not being diſtinguiſhable 
when it is ſpread ſo thin over the ſurface of the animal. 
This milk reſembles very much the milky juice which 


made in it. 
very difagrecable ſmell. 


him with as much caution as if they had been vipers. 


leſs as thoſe of its living in the fire. 


and very probably the firſt-mentioned liquor, which | 


the tithymals, and many other of the ſucculent plants 
afford on being cut or broken. It is of an inſupportably 
acrid and ſtyptic taſte; and though the tongue receives 
no injury from touching it, yet the ſenſation is ſo vio- 
lent, that one is apt to imagine there muſt be a wound 
This animal, when bruiſed, yields alſo a | 


It has generally been ſuppoſed, that this animal is of a 
poiſonous nature ; and the famous ſalamander of the old 
writers ſeems to be of the ſame genus, if not the ſame 
animal. Mr. Maupertuis, determined to inform the 
world of the truth in regard to theſe remarkable parti- 
culars, cauſed a larger number of theſe animals to be 
brought to him, which the country people, who had 
cauyht them about the bottom of old walls, brought to 


From his trials, ic appeared very evident, that the ſtories 
of this creature's being poiſonous, ate as idle and ground- 


One thing remarkable this gentleman obſerved in his 
diſſections of the animal, which was, that he found in 


EGG 


£ living young ones: The eggs formed cluſters reſembling 


thoſe of the ovaries of birds, and the young ones were 
contained in two tubes, or long pipes, the coats of 
which were perfectly tranſparent, and the young ones 
were eaſily diſtinguiſhed through them; and there were 
counted in one female fiſty-ſour of theſe, all living and 
vigorous. Mem, Acad. Par. 1727. 
The water eft affords an excellent opportunity of ſeeing 
the circulation of the blood by means of the microſcope; 
particularly of the folar one. By this apparatus the vel- 
ſels are ſeen beautifully delineated on the ſkin ; and the 
tide of blood, in the large ones; is equal to that of the 
ſtream of water which is ſhew in hydroſtatical experi- 
ments thrown out of a veſſel by condenſed air. In either 
of theſe caſes, you can ſee no appearance of ſeparate 
drops or globules, but the whole forms one continued 
body. In the leſſer veſſels the globules are ſeen paſling 
_ very ſwiftly, yet evidently ſeparate one from at- 
other. 
It is remarkable, that in the tail of this animal there 
ſeem a greater number of veſſels than are immediately 
neceſſary to the circulation of the blood; for, when 
thus examined, there will be often ſeen two parallel veſ- 
ſels, in one of which only the circulation is performed, 
and this ſucceſhvely in one and the other of the veſicle, 
the tide often leaving the one wholly empty, which had 
juſt before been full-and circulating in the other. Phil. 
Tranſ. N* 460. p. 728. 
Er T- Stones, in the Mteria Medicaof the American Indians, 
a name given to certain ſtones, faid to be found in the 
ſtomach of a certain ſpecies of water newt, or /i, in the 
manner of the bezoars in other animals. The wa- 
ters of Braſil, Cuba, and Mexico, abound with this 
ſpecies of eft; but it does not ſeem well atteſted, that 
this ſort of ſtone was ever found in any of them by thoſe 
who have diſſected numbers of them, on purpoſe to 
ſearch for it. We have in Europe ſwallow-{tones, and 
other ſuch things, whoſe names, and their fabulous 
hiſtories, would import their being produced in animals. 
As many ſwallows have been deſtroyed in England in 
looking for theſe ſtones, as newts in Mexico in looking 
for thoſe ; and by the appearance of the American as 
well as the European ſtones, they both ſeem to be dug 
out of the earth, and to have been once the teeth or other 
parts of fiſhes. Redi, Experim; 
The virtues of the «ft fone of Mexico are celebrated by 
Ximenes, and ail others who have been upon the ſpot. 
It is faid to be a certain remedy for the gravel, and all 
other nephritic complaints, and even to break and diſſolve 
the ſtone when already concreted in the bladder. But 
this account of its virtues ſeems as improbable as that cf 
its origin, Redi tried theſe and many other ftones of 
famous character among writers, aud found no etfect in 
any of them. Theſe tones never produced any viſible 
effect in his trials, in nephtitic complaints, nor the 
eagle {tone in women's labour, nor the (tones ſwallowed 
by Caymans in quartans, though Menardes looks on theſc 
laſt as infallible in this caſe. 
EGERMINATE, of ex, out, and germen, bud, in Botany, 
ſignifies to bud or ſpring out. 
EGESTION, from egero, I caſt out, in Medicine, the ſame 
with dejection. 
EGG, in Natural Hiſtory, a part formed in the females of 
certain animals; which, under a ſhell or cortex, includes 
an embryo, or ſœtus of the ſame ſpecies; the parts 
whereof are afterwards diſplayed and dilated ; either by 
incubation, or by the acceſſion of a nutritious juice. 
The ſpecies of animals that lay eggs are particularly de- 
nominated oviparous; and the part wherein the egg is 
formed, the ovary. 
Of the various kinds of eg2s thoſe of hens or pullets be- 
ing the moſt uſual, and which have been the molt ob- 
ſerved, we ſhall ſay ſomething of the ſtructute thereof, 
and the generation of the chick therein. 
The exterior part then of a hen's egg is the ſhell; a 
white, thin, friable cortex, including all the other parts, 
and defending them ſtom injuries. The matter of this 
ſhell is a fine, abſorbent earth, ſoluble in acids, and 
calcareous or convertible into quicklime. See Animal 
EARTH, 
Eggs with double ſhells are no unuſual phenomenon. 
Harvey is very diffuſe on the rationale &f theſe appcar- 
ances in his treatiſe De Generat. Animal. 
Immediately under the ſhell lies the membrana comm: - 
nis, which lines the whole cavity of the ſhell, adhering 
pretty cloſely to it, except at the bigger end, where 
a little cavity is left between them, containing a ſmall 
quantity of air, which with age grows bigger. Under 
this membrane are contained two albumina, or whites, 
each wrapped up in its own membrane. In the middle 
of the inner white, is the vitellus, or yolk, encloſed 


Vor. II. N* 10g. 


ſeveral of the females, at once cluſters of eggs, and 


likewiſe in its ſeparate involucrum or cover. The outer 
3 N albumen 
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aſbumen is oblong or oval, accommodated to che ſigure 


of the ſhell : the inner is ſpherical, and of a more craſs 
or viſcid ſubſtance, and the yolk is of the ſame figure. 


The albumen is miſcible with water; and when expoſed 


to a gentle heat, as that of a healthy man's body, it 


grows continually more and more liquid, till at length 


loſing all its conſiſtence, it reſolves into a liquor re- 
ſembling urine ; and at the ſame time it waſtes ſenſibly, 
and at laſt leaves nothing but a thin pellicle reſembling 
paper. It is, in reality, a matter entirely of the nature 
of animal jellies, but of that kind which is coagulable 
by heat ; for the albumen, if applied to a degree of heat 
ſomething greater, inſpiſſates, and hardens into a whitiſh, 
concrete, flaky ſubſtance, with the loſs of ſome of its 
finer fluid part, which eſcapes in form of a fume. 

In effect, if an egg be laid on coals not the moſt in- 
tenſely hot, the ſame finer fluid wil! be found ſenſibly to 
tranſude the pores of the ſhell. Add, that if ſpirit of 
wine be poured on the freſh albumen of a new-laid egg, 
a coag: lation is immediately produced as if by fire; and 
this the more perfectly as the ſpirit and the albumen 
are more intimately mixed. By this means, the white 
of an egg is defended from all putrefaction. 

Diſtilling the albumen by a retort in a ſand heat till it be 
brought to a dryneſs, it yields an incredible quantity of 
water, which has moſt of the properties of the whole 
mals. 

The white of an egg makes an extraordinary menſtruum. 
Being boiled hard in the ſhell, and afterwards ſuſpended 
in the air by a thread, it refolves and drops down into 
an inſipid ſcentleſs liquor, which appears to be that 
anomalous unaccountable menſtruum ſo much uſed by 


Paracelſus ; and will, though it contain nothing ſharp, | 


oleaginous, or ſaponaceous, make a thorough ſolution of 
myrrh, which is more than either water, oil, ſpirits, or 
even fire itielf, can effect. Boerhaave, New Meth, Chem. 

art ii. p. 358, ſeq. See MyRRB. 

he origination of the albumen is ſomewhat obſcure. 
It is matter of common obſervation, that eggs, while in 
the ovaries of their birds, e. gr. of hens, conſiſt only of 
a yolk, without any albumen ; and in eggs, when boiled, 


it is apparent, there is only a contiguity, but no connec- | 


tion between the two parts, ſince they are eaſily ſeparated, 
without a rupture of any thing, except in the places 
where the chalazz are found. The reſult of the lateſt 
obſervations on this ſubject is, that the vitellus being de- 
ſcended into the ovary, the cavity of the ovary diſtils 
the matter of the albumen, and glues, or annexes it to 
the ſurface of the yolk. Harv, de Generat. Anim, exerc. 
xiv. p. 57. Bellin. de Mot. Cord. p. 30. Burggr. Lex. 
Med. in voc. 

The yolk of the egg is alſo compoſed of a gelatinous mat- 
ter like the white, which coagulates and hardens with 
heat, and contains a confiderable quantity of mild fat oil, 
that may be ſeparated from it by expreſſion. 

The albumen is the nutritious juice, whereby the egg is 
diſlended and nouriſhed when it becomes big: and the yolk 
ſerves it for food after it is well grown, and partly alſo 
after it is hatched; for a good part of the yolk remains 
after excluſion, bing received into the chicken's belly, 
as a ſtore-houſe, and conveyed thence by the appendi- 
cula, or ductus inteſtinalis, as by a funnel into the guts, 
ſerving inſtead of milk. 

At each end of the egg are the chalazz, which are, as it 
were, the poles of this microcoſm : theſe are white, denſe 
bodies, conſiſting each of three little globules like hail jon- 
ed together; by theſe, not only the (evera] membranes are 
connected, or knit together, by which means the ſeveral 
liquors are kept in their proper place and poſition to each 
other, but they ſerve alſo to keep one and the ſame part 
of the yolk uppermoſt, let the egg be turned which way 
it will. 

About the middle, between the chalazæ, on the ſide of 
the yolk, and in the membrane thereof, is a little veſica 
or bladder, not unlike a vetch, or lentil, called the 
CICATRICULA, and by ſome the eye, of the egg. In this 
velicle is contained an humour, in, and of which the 
chick is generated. 235 
All theſe parts of a pullet's egg are found in all other 
eggs, to which the definition of an egg properly and 
ſtrictly agrees; ſuch egg being that, of a part whereof 
the animal is formed, the reſt ſerving for its food, Ac- 
cordingly, the firſt ſeed, or ſtamen of the chick, is in 
the cicatricula. 


EGGs, in diet, ſerve for an agreeable and nouriſhing ali- 


ment; but it is neceflary, that they ſhould be freſh and 
moderately coagulated by heat. If, upon holding then; 
to a candle, they appear of a turbid colour, they are 
uſually reckoned ſtale; or if, upon preſenting them to 
the tire, they exhale a moiſture, they are freih, The 


yolk is uſed in many medicinal preparations, as emul- 
ſions, &c. 


— — 
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'Eods, Albumina, or whites of, are of ſome uſe in medicine; 


though rather externally, in the preparation of colly- 
riums for the eyes, and anace/lemata, on account of their 
cooling, agglutinating, and aftringent quality, than in- 
ternally. 

Albumina are uſed for burns, and in ſome mixtures with 
bole armenic, &c. for conſolidating freſh wounds, and 
under bandages, and compreſſes to prevent the luxation 
of bones after reduction. A late writer recommends 
them as a ſecret in the jaundice. Junck. Conf. Therap. 
tab. xiii. p. 379. Quinc. Diſpenſ. part ii 5 12. p. 204. 
Ephem. Germ. dec. 3. an. 2 obſ. 35. p. 43. 

Beſides medical, the whites of eggs have alfo their che- 
mical uſes, e. gr. for the clariſying of liquors; to which 
purpoſe being mixed, and incorporated with the liquors 
to be clarified, and the whole afterwards boiled, the 
whites of eggs are by this means brought together, and 
hardened, and thus carry off the groſs parts of the liquor 
along with them. They like wiſe form a very white and 
ſhining varniſh, which is applied to ſeveral kinds of 
work, and particularly to pictures. 


Loc, hell white, in Painting, is ſometime suſed in water- 


colours, and preferred to flake or the Troy - white: it is 
prepared by peeling off the inner ſkins, and levigating the 
ſhell ro a proper fineneſs, and waſhing over the powder. 


Ec e, what is termed centeninum ovum, among Naturalifts, 


denotes a ſort of hen's eg, much ſmaller than ordinary, 
vulgarly called a coc#'s egg; from which it has been fa- 
bulouſly held, that the cockatrice or baſiliſk was pro- 
duced. Brown, Vulg. Err. lib. iii. cap. 7. 

The name is taken from an opinion, that theſe are the 
laſt eggs which hens lay, having laid a hundred before ; 
whence centeninum, q. d. the the hundredth egg. 

Theſe eggs have no yolks, but in other reſpects are like 
common eggs, having the albumen, chalazas, mem- 
branes, &c. in common with othets. 

In the place of the yolk is ſound a body refembling a 
little ſerpent, coiled up, which doubtleſs gave riſe to 
the tradition of the bafiliſk's origin from hence. 

Their formation is probably aſcribed by Harvey to this, 
that the yolks in the vitellary of the hen are exhauſted 
before the albumina, Hariey De Generat. Animal. 
Exerc. 12. | 
M. La Peyronie has carried the Hiſtory of the ove cer:- 
tenina to a greater length, as well as certainty ; a hen 
was brought to him, which, for a conſiderable time, 
laid no other ge. The ſame hen was alſo obſerved to 
crow like a cock, and to render by the cloaca a thin yel- 
low matter, much like the yolk of an egg diluted in water, 
Upon ng her, the was found bydropical ; a blad- 
der as big as the fiſt, full of water, was found con- 
tiguous to the oviduct, which it preſſed and crowded in 
ſuch manner, as not to leave the cavity thereof above 
five lines in diameter; ſo that a comon , ſuch ag it 
is when it falls from the ovary into the tube, could not 
paſs without burſting, by which the yolk was let out, and 
diſcharged another way. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1710. 


7300. 


Eccs; preſervation ef. M. de Reaumur, of the Paris aca- 


demy, thinking nothing that could be a public benefit 
beneath the coguizance of a philoſopher, beſtowed con- 
ſiderable pains, on findiug a method of preſerving eggs 
for a long time, and ſucceeded at length ſo far in it, 
as to be able to produce eggs of months, nay years old, 
which taſted as freſh and well as if they had been laid 
but the day before, The egg always is quite full, when 
it is firſt laid by the hen, but from that time it gradually 
becomes leſs and leſs to its decay; and however com- 
pact and cloſe its ſhell may appear, it is nevertheleſs per- 
torated with a multitude of ſmall holes. though too mi- 
nute for the diſcernment of our eyes. The effect of theſe, 
however, is evident, by the daily decreaſe of matter 
within the egg, from the rime of its being laid, a fluid 
matter is continually perſpiring through theſe perfora- 
tions of the ſhell, which occaſions the decay; and this 
is carried on in a much quicker manner in hot weather 
than in cold. To preſerve the egg freſh, there needs no 
more to be done than to preſerve it full, and ſtop its 
tranſpiration z and the plain and rational method of do- 
ing this, is by ſtopping up thele pores through which the 
matter tranſpires, with a matter which is not ſoluble in 
watery fluids, and therefore cannot be waſhed away by 
the matter perſpired by the egg ; and on this principle, 
all kinds RE prepared with ſpirit of wine, will 
preſerve eggs freſh for a long time, if they are carefully 
rubbed all over the ſhell, This might ſeem to molt 
people a very common and cheap ſubſtance for this pur- 
poſe; but the misfortnue is, that in country places, 
where it ſhould be put in praQtice, no ſuch thing is to be 
had: and the poorer ſort of country people are not caſily 


brought into the uſe of any thing to which they are not 
accuſtomed. a | 
8 To 
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To obviate the diſſiculty ariſing from this, Mr. Rexaniut! 


thought of {ubſlituting in the place of varniſh ſome | 


other ſubſtance more common: and ſoon found, that 
another ſubſtance, which is very cheap, and every where 
to be had, would very well ſupply the office of varniſh ; 
for experiments proved, that any hard fat would have 
the ſame effect. The beſt of all fat for this purpoſe, is 
found to be a mixture of that of mutton and of beef; 
theſe ſhould be melted together over the fire, and ſtrain- 
ed through a linen cloth into an earthen pan; and when 
thoroughly melted, an egg 1s to be dipped into it, and 
immediately taken out again; and it is then in a ſtate to 
keep perfectly freſh more than a twelvemonth. Memoirs 
Acad. Scienc. Par. 1735. w 
The only difficulty attending this method is, that the 
295 cannot be ſo eaſily plunged into the fat, as that all 
their ſurfaces ſhall be covered by it; for if they are held 
in a pair of pincers, the parts of the egg where the pin- 
ceis touch will be bare; but the eggs may be ſuſpended 
by a lo at the end of a thread, and by that means 
p'unged In ; aud the thread being then coated over with 
the fat, as well as the ſurface of the egg, will preſerve 
that part which it covers as well as the coat of fat will 
the reſt. The great care is to uſe this means while the 
eggs are perfectly freſh; it ought indeed to be done on 
the very day when they are laid; for if the evaporation 
1s begun, and the empty ſpace once made, there is room 
for a fermentation, which never terminates but in the 
truction of the egg. 
2 is one - in this uſe of fat rather than 
varuiſh, which is, that the eggs rubbed over with it boil 
as quick as if nothing had been done to them, the fat 
melting off as ſoon as they touch the hot water ; whereas 
the varniſh not being ſoluble even in hot water, only 
becomes moiſtened by it, and [till hanging about the 
eee, prevents the tranſpiration of Juices, neceſſary to 
bring the egg to that ſtate in which it is to be cat. When 
the gg which has been preſerved by fat, is taken out of 
the water, there remains very little. fattineſs upon it, 
and what there does is eaſily wiped off with a napkin, 
the egg is as nicely freſh as if laid but the day before, 
and no palate can diſtinguiſh the leaſt difference, | 
The method of preſerving them by means of fat, is 
greatly prefcrable alſo to that by varniſh, when they are 
intended for putting under a hen to be hatched z as the 
fat ealily melts away by the heat, while the varaiſh re- 
mains and impedes the hatching. By this means the 
eg25 of foreign fowl 5 25 be ſent over and batched here, 
whereby many beautiful and valuable birds may be na- 
turalized among us. : 
At Tonquin they are ſaid to keep eggs entire for three 
years, by covering them up in a paſte made of aſhes and 
brine, 
EcGs, ant. See AXT. 
EG6Gs of flics, Aſter the congreſs with the male, the fe- 
male fly is ſeldom ſo much as twenty-four hours before 
ſhe begins to depoſite her eggs on ſome ſubſtance proper 
to give nouriſhment to the worms that are to be produced 
from them. 
The eggs are but a little time in hatehing; and the growth, 
and all the changes of the animal, take up but a little 
time. The creature is found to make its way out of the 
upper part of the egg; and it is not more than three 
weeks from the laying of the egg that is taken up, before 
the creature is ſeen in the form of. a perfeQt fly, if a ſe- 
male, and ready to depoſite hers. 
Among the butterfly claſs the female has but one con- 
greſs with the male, by which the eggs are fecundated, 
and immediately after it begins to depoſit her ezgs, and 
continues fo doing, without interruption, till ſhe has 
finiſhed ; but it is much otherwiſe with the two-winged 
flies; for they, after having laid one ſet of eggs, have 
repeated congreſſes with the male for ſeveral days; and 
aſter every one of theſe, lay a new ſet. 
The female of the butterfly claſs does not depoſit her 
gon any plant at random, on which ſhe happened to 
be placed when the male coupled with her, but ſearches 
out ſuch a ſpecies of plant for leaving them on, as 1s 
what ſhe loved when in the caterpillar ſtate, and what 
the young caterpillars to be hatched from them will be 
able to feed on, that they may find food ready for them 
at the moment of their birth. She does not ſcatter them 
about irregularly, and without order, but ſhe diſpoſes 
them with perfect ſymmetry, and faſtens them one to 
another, not by their own glutinous nature, but by + 
viſcid liquor, which ſhe ſeparates for that purpoſe. In 
many ſpecics alſo, where the hinder part of the body of 
the female is covered with long bairs, ſhe by degrees 
throws off all thoſe hairs, and with them makes a neſt 
for the eggs ſhe is laying, where they are kept very foft 
and ſafely, till the time of their hatching. This, indeed 


EOGS of gnats. 


is the whole buſineſs of her life; and when the eggs are 
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a'l hid, ſhe dies. Memoirs Acad. Scienc, Pat. 1726: 
The 2225 of butter ſſies are of very different ſizes; accord- 
ing to the ſpecies; they are alſo of many different 
ſigutes, ſome are ſpheric, others ſegments of ſpheres; 
others conic, in different forms and degrees ; nor is this 
all, their ſurfaces ate very different alſo in the different 
kinds. Some are elegantly wrought, as it were; ſome 
dented ; and others more deeply notched at the Gdes ; 
and others channelled or furrowed all over. In ſhort, 
the moſt ingenious artiſt could ſcarce contrive ſo man 
various ornaments as there are on theſe 48g, all whic 
alſo are inviſible to the naked eye, being diſcoverable no 
way but by the microſcope, 
The eggs of the different ſpecies of the two-winged flies 
are alſo of very different figures. 
There are ſome ſpecies which ſaſten their eggs to the (ides 
of veſſels of water; theſe all lay oblong eggs : ſome of 
them, however, are perfectly ſmooth in all parts; and 
thoſe of other ſpecies ſmooth only in their inner ſur- 
face, and ridged longitudinally on the other. What is 
alſo the more remarkable in theſe, is, that they all have 
a fine thin flake running down all along the two ſides, 
diametrically oppoſite; and theſe two bands ſurround- 
ing the whole g in this manner, have much the ap- 
pearance of a caſe, and give the eg the appearance of 
being encloſed in a paper frame. It is probable that the 
uſe of this frame is to ho'd the body of the egg the bet- 
ter faſtened againſt the veſſel ; and probably thoſe eges 
which have it not, are depoſited from the body of the 
ſemale fly with a viſcous matter about them, in ſafficient 
quantity to faſlen them on without this aſſiſtance. 
There are ſome evgs of the fly kingdom which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be held faſt to ſome other body, in order for the 
worm to be able to make his efforts towards the opening 
of them, without carrying them away; aud ſome of the 
ſpecies require much more ſtrong attachments of this 
kind than others. 
On the ſtalks of the common meadow graſſes there are 
alſo frequently found the cggs of flies depoſited in great 
numbers. On other ftalks of graſs, one may often ſee 
alſo yellow ſpots and blotches, which may naturally 
enouyh pals with an incurious obſerver for maladies of 
the plants; but when examined with the microſcope, they 
appear to be, in reality, cluſters of eggs, and amalled in 
different numbers: ſometimes alſo they are formed per- 
fect and whole, and at others with their ends eaten. 
Theſe laſt are ſuch eggs from which the worms have made 
their way. Theſe worms ate white, and have a variable 
head, armed with two hooks, but their changes are not 
known. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. vol. iv. p. 376—383. 
There are few creatures in the winged 
kingdom more pro'ific than the gnat. Its whole ſeries 
of changes, from the egg to the perſect animal, is uſually 
accompliſhed in three weeks or a month; and there are 
commonly ſeven generations of them in a year, in each of 
which every female is the parent of two or three hundred 
young ones, if all the eggs come to proper maturity. Theſe 
ergs are arranged by the animals in the form of a ſmall 
boat, and each ſeparate egg is of the ſhape of a ninepin. 
The thicker ends of theſe are placed downwards , they 
are all firmly joined to one another by their midiiles ; and 
their narrower, or pointed parts, ſtand upwards, and 
make the upper ſurtace of the boat of eggs, as it were, 
rough or prickly, | 
When theſe %, are examined ingly by the microſcope, 
they appear not exa:tly of the ninepin ſhape : the larger 
end is rounded, and terminated by a ſhort neck, the end 
of which is bordered with a ridge, which makes a kind of 
mouth. The neck of each of theſe is ſuak within the 
water on which the boat ſwims ; for it is neceſſary that it 
ſhould keep on the ſurface, ſince if waolly fubmerged, 
the worms could never be hatched. 
It is only in the morning hours that the gnats are to be 
found laying their eggs; and then they will frequently be 
found about the ſurfaces of ſuch waters as are in a pro- 
per condition to give ſupport to their young. The ſe— 
male gnat here places herſelf on a ſmall ſtick, the frag- 
ment ol a leaf, or any ocher ſuch matter, uſually near 
the water's edge, and places her body in ſuch a manner, 
that 2 laſt ring but one touches the ſurface of the wa- 
ter; che laſt ring of all, where there is the paſſage for the 
ges, is turned upward, and every egg is thruſt out ver- 
tically: and the creature, when it is almoſt diſengaged, 
applies it againlt the ſides of the already formed cluſters, 
to which it readily adheres, by means of a mucilaginous 
ſticking matter with which it is naturally covered, 
like the eggs of many other inſets. The greateſt dif- 
ficulty to the creature, is the placing of the firſt laid eggs 
in a proper polition to receive the reſt, and ſuſtain 
themſelves and them in a proper direction; theſe ſhe 
with great precaution, places exactly by means of her 
hinder leg; and when a ſufficient number of them are 
| thus 


An EG, improperly ſo called, is that, of the whole where- 


= 


EGG 


thus arranged together, the reſt is eaſy, becauſe they ſerve | 


as a ſupport to all the following. Reaumur, vol. iv. p. 
Gre, &c. 


of the animal is formed ; ſuch as are the eggs of flies, 
butterflies, &c. which Ariſtotle calls, vermiculi. 
The two have this farther difference, that whereas the 
former after they are excluded from the female, need 
no external nutriment, nor any thing but warmth and 
incubation, to bring the tus to perfection: the latter, 
after they are fallen out of the ovary into the uterus, re- 
quire the nutritious juices of the uterus to diſtend and 
enlarge them : whence they remain much longer in the 
uterus than the other. 
'The principal differences among eggs, properly fo called, 
are; that ſome are perfect, i. e. have all the parts above 
deſcribed, while in the ovary or uterus; and others, 
imperfef, as not having all thoſe parts till after they are 
excreted or laid; ſuch are the eggs of hſh, which, after 
they are brought forth, aſſume an albumen to themſelves 
in the water. 
Another difference is, that ſome are fecundated, and others 
not : the firſt are thoſe which contain a ſperm, injected 
by coition of tlic male, to diſpoſe them for conception; 
the reſt, not impregnated with this ſperm, never breed 
young by incubation, but always putrefy. 

An egg fecundilied contains the rudiments of the chick, 
before the hen has ſat upon it. By the microſcope, 
we ſee, in the middle of the cicatricula, the Cm Carina 
of the chick, ſwimming in the liquamen or humour: it 
conſiſts fſof fine white zones or threads, which the 
warmth of future incubation enlarges, by rarefying and 
liquefying the matter firſt of the albumen, and then of 
the vitellus, and preſſing them into the veſſels of the ci- 
eatricula, for a farther preparation, digeſtion, aſſimila- 
tion, and accretion, till the chick, too big for its co- 
vercle, hreaks tae ſhell, and is delivered. 
Malpighi has made very curious obſervations with the 
microſcope, of all the changes that happen in the egg, 
every half hour of incubation; and the learned Dr. 
Monro has given a ſummary of ſeveral obſervations of 
this kind. Med. Ef. Ediub. vol. ii. art. 10. 
Voſſius, ans divers other authors, are very ſolicitous 
about ſettling the queſtion, which was formed firſt, the 
egg or the pullet. De Idolol. lib, iii. cap. 78. 
In Egypt they batch their eggs by the heat of a furnace, 
or oven, and frequently have ſeven or eight thouſand 
chickens come forth at a time. An account of the me- 
thod hereof we have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
See HATCHING. 
It was anciently thought that none but birds and fiſhes, 
with ſome other animals, were produced ab ov, from 
eggs; but the generality of the moderns incline to think, 
that all animals, even man himſelf, is generated the ſame 
way. Harvey, de Graaf, Kerchringius, and ſeveral other 

reat anatomiſts, have ſo ſtrenuouſly aſſerted this opinion, 
that it now generally obtains. 
In the teſtes of women, are found little veſicles, about the 
ſize of green peas, - which are accounted as eggs; for 
which reaſon theſe parts, which the ancients called 
teflicles, the moderns call ovaries. Theſe eggs, fecundi- 
hed by the moſt volatile and ſpirituous part of the ſeed of 
the male, are detached from the ovary, and fall down 
the Fallopian tubes into the uterus, where they grow 
and increaſe, 
This ſyſtem is countenanced and confirmed by abund- 
ance of obſervations and experiments. M. de vt. Mau- 
rice, upon opening a woman at Paris, in 1682, found 
a ſœtus perfeAly formed in the teſticle. 
Among the ancients, the egy was the ſymbol of the 
world; it being a tradition among them, that. the world 
was made of an egg; whence Eee of ſingular im- 
portance in the ſacriſice of Cybele, the mother of the 
Gods. Some of their deities, they ſay, were likewiſe 
ent from eggs. 

rger, in his treatiſe de Natura Humana, lib. ii. cap. i. 

p. 461. makes no ſcruple to give it as his opinion, that 
the only difference between animals, called oviparons, 
and thoſe denominated wiviparors, conſiſts in this: that 


the former caſt their eggs out of the body, and lay them 


in neſts 3 and that their eggs contain all the nouriſhment 
requiſite for the fruit, or foetus : whereas, in the lat- 
ter, the eggs are only laid from the ovary into the nterus ; 
that they have but little juicez and that the mother fur- 
niſhes the reſt. | 
There is not ſo much as a 2 whoſe generation, ac- 
cording to the ſentiment of Empedocles, and ſince bim 
of Malpighi, Rallius, Fabric. de Aquapendente, Grew, 
and others, is not effected by the means of eggs. 


Rag, wind, See WIN D-ERZ. 
E66, fea, Echinus Marinus. See EchIxODERNMA. | 
EGG, cows is a name which ſome authors give to a 


2 


1 
* 


kind of beroard, ſound in the ſtomach of che cow 

ind, th ll 

E6G, in Architecture, an ornament of an oval form, cut in 
the echinus, or quattei- round of the Tonic and Compoſite 
capitals. The profile, or contour of the echinus, is en- 
riched with eggs and anchors, alternately placed. See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 10. 

Ec d, phileſophical, in Chemiſtry. See Put otor t- 
CAL. 

EGILOS, in Botany, a name given by Serapion's inter. 
pretere, to the plant which that author and Avicenna 
call alachuin. Their deſcriptions of the plant abundant. 
ly prove, that it is the ſame with the achillza of the 

reck writers; and this word egi/os ſeems only a barba- 
rous name for that plant, formed on a miſ-ſpelling of the 
achill:ea, 

EGITILLIA, a name by which ſome have called the ſtone 
AGYPTILLA. | 

EGLAN IT INE, or /weet hriar, a ſpecies of RosE. 

EGLECOPALA, the name of a ſpecies Mony bluiſh 
MARLE, * 

EGOL O8, a term uſed by Van Helmont to expreſs the 
light of underſtanding, by which we refle and reaſon 
within ourſelves. 

EGRA ſalt, Egranum fal, a name given by Hoffman, and 
other writers, to a purging ſalt, extracted from the wa- 
ters of Egra by evaporation. The waters of this place 
are in great eſteem for many diſeaſes; and are, by Hoff. 
man him!{e!f, iu ſome teſpects, preferred to the Pyrmont, 
as containing lefs ochre and calcareous earth. Ine ſalt 
is wholly of the nature of Glauber's ſalt, as is alſo that 
of many other ſprings thereabout, and even in our own 
country. 

EGRa water, Engrana aqua, the water of a medicinal ſpring, 
near that place in the German dominions. It is famous 
for cleanſing the viſcera, obſtructed with viſcid matter, 
and is found of great ſervice in all hypochondriacal 
caſes, and all diſeaſes ariſing from infarQions of the 
viſcera z it gently purges by ſtool, and affords a ſalt, 
— among the German writers by the name of Enga- 
num ſal, 

EGUILETTE, in the Manege. See YERKING. 

EGUISCEY, fee AiGuiscCE, 

EGYPTIANS, popularly Ges, in our ſtatutes, a kind 
of impoſtors and jugglers, who diſguiſe themſelves in 
uncouth habits, ſmearing their faces and bodies, and 
framing to themſelves a canting language, wander up 
and down, and, under pretence of telling fortunes, cur- 
ing diſeaſes, &c. abuſe the common people, trick them 
of their money, and ſteal all that they can come at. 
There are ſeveral ſtatutes made againſt them. 

Egyptian, coming into England are to depart the realm 
in fifteen days, or be impriſoned, by 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 
10. And by 1 and 2 P. & M. cap. 4. any perſon import- 
ing them into this kingdom, ſhall torfeit ſorty pounds ; 
and if they remain here above one month, or if any per- 
ſon, fourteen years old, conſort with them, they ate 


guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. 5 £liz. cap. 


20, And we are informed by fir M. Hale, that at one 
Suffolk aſſizes, no leſs than thirteen Gypfres were exe. 
cuted upon theſe ſtatutes, a few years before the Ref. 


toration. See alſo 39 Eliz. cap. 4. f 2. 17 Geo. Ii. 
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The origin of this tribe of vagabonds is ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure ; at lealt, the reaſon of the denomination is ſo, It 
is certain, the ancient Eeyptiant had the character ot 
great cheats, and were famous for the ſubtlety of their 
impoſtures, whence the name might afterwards paſs 
proverbially into other languages, as it is pretty certain 
it did into the Greek and Latin; or elſe, the ancien: 
Egyptian being much verſed in aſtronomy, which in 
thole days was little elſe but aſtrology, the name was on 
that ſcore aſſumed by theſe tellers of good fortune. 

Be this as it will, there is ſcarce any country of Europe 
but has its Egyptians, though not all of them under tha: 
denomination ; the Latins call them AZgyprii : the Ita- 
lians, Cingani and Cingari; the Germans, Zigeuner; the 
French, Buhemiens; others, Saracens; and others, Tar- 
tars, &c, 
Munſter, Geogr. lib. iii, cap. F. relates, that they made 
their firſt appearance in Germany, in 1417, exceeding|y 
tawney and ſun-burnt, and in pitiful array, though they 
affected quality, and travelled with a train of hunting- 
dogs aſter them, like nobles. The above date ſhould 
probably have been 1517, as Munſter himſelf owns, he 
never ſaw any till 1524, He adds, that they had paſl- 
ports from * Sigilmund of Bohemia, and other princes. 
Jen years afterwards, they came into France, and 
thence paſſed into England. Several hiſtorians inſo:n: 
us, that when ſultan Selim conquered Egypt, in the year 
1517, ſeveral of the natives refuſed to ſubmit to the 
Turkiſh yoke ; but, being at length ſubdued and baniſhed, 
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they agreed to diſperſe in ſmall parties over the world, 
bee bein ſyppaſed kill in the black art, gate them an 
univerſal reception, in that, age of ſuperſtition and cre- 
duljty. In a few cats the number. of their pralelytes 
multiplied, and. hey became formidable in moſt of the 
ſtates of Europe. aſquier, in his Recherch. liv. iv. 
chap- 19+ relates a leſs probable originof the cee, thus: 
on the 17th of April 1427, there came to Paris twelve 
penitents, or perſons, as they ſaid, adjudged to pen- 
ance, viz. one duke, one count, and ten cavaligrs, or 
perſons on horſeback: they took on themſeſyes he cha- 
racter of Chriſtians of the Lower Egypt, expelled by the 
Saracens z who, having made application to the pope, 
and confeſſed their ſins, teceived for penance,, that they 
ſhould travel —_ the world for ſeven years, without 
ever lying on a, bed. I heir train canſiſted 120 per- 
ſons, men, women, and children, which were all that 
were left of 1200, who came together out of Egypt. 
They had lodgings aſſigned them in the cbapel, and 
people went in crowds to ſee them. Their cars were 
perforated, and ſilver buckles hung to them 3 their hair 
was exceedingly black, and frizzled ; their women were 
ugly, thieviſh, and pretenders to telling of fortunes. 
The biſhop ſoon afterwards obliged them to retixe, and 
excommunicated ſuch as had ſhewn them their hands. 
By an ordonnance of the ſtates of Orleans, in the year 
2560, it was enjoined all theſe impoſtors, under the 
name of Bohemions and Egyptians, to * the kingdom, 
on penalty of the gallies. Upon this they diſperſed into 
leſſer companies, and ſpread themſelyes over Europe. 
The firſt time we hear of them in England was in the 
year 1530, when they were deſcribed 2 the ſtatute al- 
ready cited, 22, Hen, VIII. cap 10. They were ex- 
led from Spain in 1591. . Du-Cange. 
alph. Volsterranus, making mention of them, affirms, 
that they firſt proceeded or ſtrolled from among the Uxii, 
a people of Perſis or Perſia, W 24s 
Ec vr TIA year. See YEAR. | 
EHRETIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monagynia 
claſs of plants, with a double-celled berry, fingle bilo- 
cular ſeeds, and a marginated ſtigma. There are four 
ſpecies. ü 
EIA, or Ex, in our Old Writers, are uſed for an iſland. 
Hence the names of places ending in ey, denote them to 
be iſlands, Thus, Ramſey, the iſle of Rams; Sheppey, 
the iſle of Sheep, &c. p 
EIA is alſo ſometimes uſed for water; and hence the names 
of places near waters, or lakes, terminate in ey. 
EIDER-duch.. See Duck. 
EJACULATION, in Medicine, the aft of emitting ſeed, 
from the Latin, qaculare, to caſt outwards, See EMis- 
. - $1ON. { o5 Ae ws 
EJACULATOR, in Anatomy, a name applied to two muſ- 
cles of the genitals, from their office in the ejaculation 
of the ſee. | 
The gawulatores ariſe from the ſphincter of the anus, and 
advance along the urethra as far as the middle thereof 
where they are inſerted laterally. 
The ſame denomination is likewiſe given to two muſcles 
of the clitoris, which, ariſing from the ſphincter ani, ad- 
vance laterally along the labia, and are inferted aſide of 
the clitoris. | 
EJACULATORY, in Anatomy, is à term applied to two 
little ducts, or canals, ariſing from the veſiculz ſemi- 
nales. The 4oculatory ducts are about an inch in length: 
towards the veſiculæ, they are pretty wide; but they con- 
tract themſelves as they approach towards the yretbra, 
which they penetrate together. | 
Some authors alſo apply che name ejaculatory to the vaſa 
deferentia. 1 50 | 
EICET A, called alſo HRS TA and Hic Tr, heretics 
of the ſeventh century, who made profeſſion of the mo- 
naſtic life. 1 
From that paſſage in Exodus, where Moſes and the 
children of Iſrael are ſaid to have ſung a ſong in praiſe 
of the Lord, after they had paſſed the Red-Sea, wherein 
their enemies had periſhed, the Kicee concluded, that 
they muſt ſing and dance, to praiſe God, aright; and as 
Mary che propheteſs, ſiſter of Moſes and Aaron, took a 
drum in her hand, ou the ſame occaſion, and all the 
women did the like, to teſtify their joy, by playing, 
beating, and dancing, the Eicetæ, the better to imitate 
their conduct herein, endeavoured. to draw women to 


them to make profeſſion of the monaſtic life, and aſſiſt | 


K Lk, mirth. Mer en 
 LJECTD infra.torminum,. See QUARE gjecit. + * 
EJECTION, the act of HE out, or diſcharging any 


thing at ſome of the emunctories, as by tool, vomiting, 
00 the Mü OP 5 


EJ:cTIONE. cuſtadie, 4jeftment de garde, in Law, à writ | 
which lies againſt him that caſts out the guardian from any 


0 Vor. 11 109. | N 


land during * minotity of the heir. 


| 
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EyRSTIONE ABR vit that lies for. the lefſee for 


by deſcents, fines and recoveties, diſſei 


EILA 


EINBL 


EIN 


who is eje ore the ekpiration of his term, either 
by 2 leſſor, or a ſtranger. by WA 3 
Alſo cement may be brought by a leſſor againft the leffee, 
for rent iN al ca pt bole . bl 9 &c. Reg. 
Orig. 227. But gement is no become an action in the 


N 108 N many real yy as writs of rigbt, formedope, 
c. W 


ich are very difficult, as well as tedious and 
chargeable ; and this is the common aCtion for irping of 
titles, and recovering of lands Ke. illegally kept from 
the right owner. ough, where entry is taken away 
ce re bu, &c. gee 
ment may not be brought; ſo' that all titles cannot be 
tried hy this action. 5 Fen 
The method of proceeding in the action of Jeltment js, 
to draw a declaration, and therein feign a leaſe for three, 
five, or ſeven years, to him that would try the title; 
and alſo feign a caſual eſector or defendant; and then 
deliver the declaration to the ejector, whio ſeryes 3 copy 
of it on the tenant in poſſeſſion, ' and gives notice in 
writing at the bottom, for him to appear and See bis 


title; or that he, the feigned def endant, will ſuffer judg- 


ment by default, whereby the true tenant will be turned 
out of poſſeſſion : to this declaration the tenant is to ap- 
pear, at the beginning of next term, by his attorney, 
and conſent to a rule to be made defendant, inſtead of 
the caſual ejector, and take upon him the defence: in 
which, he muſt confeſs leaſe, judgment, entry, and ouſter, 
and at the trial ſtand upon the title only; but incaſe 
the tenant in poſſeſſion does not appear, and enter into 
the ſaid rule in time, after the declaration.ſerved, then, 
on affidavit being made of the ſervice of the declaration, 
with the notice to appear, the court will order judgment 
to be entered againſt the caſual ejeftor by default; and 
thereupon the tenant in poſſcſhon, by writ habere faciai 
poſſeſſronem, is turned out of his polle non. On the trial 
in cement, the plaintiff's title is to ſet forth from the 
perſon laſt ſeiſed in fee of the lands in queſtion, under 
whom the leſſor claims down to the plaintiff, proving 
the deeds, &c. and the plaintiff ſhall recover only ac- 
cording to the right which he has at the time of bringing 
his action. And here, another who had title to the land; 
upon a motion made for that purpoſe, may be defendant 
in the action, with the Frein poſſeſhon, to defend his 
title ; for the poſſeſſion of the lands is primarily in queſ- 


1 


tion, and to be recovered, which concerns the tenant, and 


the title thereto is tried collaterally, which may concern 
ſome other, | | ee ERS ound 

By a late ſtatute, in all caſes between landlord and tenant 
where half a year's rent ſhall be in arrear, the landlord, 
having lawful right to re-enter for non-payment, may 
ſerve a declaration in gement on the tenant, without a 
formal demand or re-entry ; or he may affix ſuch decla- 
ration on the door of the demiſed mefſuage, or notori- 
ous place of the lands, which ſhall be deemed a legal ſer- 
vice; and upon proof that half a year's rent was due 
before the declaration was ſerved, and no ſufficient diſ- 
treſs on the premiſes, the leſſor ſhall have judgment and 
execution; which if the leſſee fuffer without paying the 
arrears and coſts, and without filing a bill in equity to 
be relieved within ſix months, he ſhall be barred from all 
relief, except by writ of error; and the leſſor, ſhall hold 
the premiſes diſcharged from the leaſe z but if the tenant 
or leſſee tender to the leſſor, or bring into court, the rent 
in arrear, together with coſts, all farther proceedings 
ſhall ceaſe; and if the leflee be relieved in equity, he 
ſhall enjoy the demiſed premiſes according to his leaſe, 
without ee a new one. Stat, 4 Geo, II. cap. 28. 
and 11 Geo. II. cap. 19. Feet N 


EIGHT-FOlL, or Doub.e Quarter. foil, in Heraldry, a mo- 


dern DIFFERENCE, denotingthe ninth ſon of the firſthouſe. 


E1GHT, piece of. See PIECE of eight, 
E1GHTH pair of nerves, See NERVE. | 
EIGNE, from the French aiſne, in Law Books, is uſed for 


eldeſt, or firſt- born. Thus we ſay, baſtard eigne, and 
on  Puiſe, for the elder baſtard, and the younger Jaw- 
u ins | oF! 

MIDES, from «aa, I involve, a word uſed by Hip- 
N to expreſs the meninges, ox,membrapes,of the 

train, 8 d dura 7 57 and pia matet. ts. 

I ER, in 7chthyelogy, the name of a ſort of Iamprey, 
without eyes, called by the writers. on theſe ſubjetis the 
{empire caca, or blind lamprey. It is very ſmall, got ex- 
ceeding the common dew-worms in length, or thicknels. 
It has ng (cales; but its body is, divided. by annular lines, 
into eighty · four rings, juſt in the manner of the large 
worms. lis mouth is in the under part of its bead, and 
is rgund and always open. It hes a cavity iv the middle 
ok, its head, like the reſt of the lampreys, for admitting 
water, n rs aer be. | 1 — 
common lon unning on the ridge of the „ hut 
has no oct | illughby's Hiſt. Pile. p. 107 q 
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II is foryetimes writ eſnecia and eſuccy. See EsNEcY, | 

EIBE, ſee EYRE. . boys a atk 
ESIONE, Eiperiom, from «p34, Whol, in Antiquity, an 
olive branch bound about with wool, and crowned with 
all forts of fitft fruits, which was carried in proceſſion 
in the Athevian feſtival, called FYaAxEPsia, Pott. Ar- 

. hol. Grzc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 428. | 

EISETERIA, Eio17ngia, from won, I enter, in Antiquity, 

the day on which the magiſtrates at Athens entered upon 
their office z upon which it was cuſtomary for them to 
offer a ſolemn ſacrifice, praying for the preſervation and 
roſperity of the commonwealth, in the temple of 
Ph iter Bzaauog, and Minerva Baal, i. e. the Coun- 
' fel 5 Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. 
„p. 385. 

ELA Calli, in Botany, the name df a ſhrub which grows in 
ſandy ſoils, in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies, about twice 
us nigh as a man. The bark of the root triturated, and 
drank in water in which rice has been boiled ot waſhed, 
is recommended againſt the dropſy, and is ſaid to be a 
very mild medicine; which Mr. Ray juſtly wonders at, 
as the plant is full of an acrid cauſtic milk 5; which, how- 
Ever when exhibited with butter in which it has been 
boiled, proves a mild and gentle purgative. The leaves, 
heated at the fire, provoke urine ; and the ſtream, or va- 
pour of a decoction of them, conttibutes to alleviate and 

emove pains in any part of the body. The juice ex- 
_ from the leaves, either warmed of a little toaſted, 
ures pains of the ears, if put into them. It alſo removes 
ſpecks in the eyes, if dropt into them; and contributes 
to the cure of ſwellings in the pudenda, if the body is 
waſhed with it. 

ELABORATION, the act of finiſhing or perſecting any 
thing with labour and time. | 

The term is chiefly uſed in Medicine, where the chyle, 
blood and ſemen, are ſaid to be well elaborated, when 

they are well conditioned, have undergone all the ſecre- 

tions, mixtions, impregnations, and circulations, neceſ- 
ſaty to bring them to perfection. 

If the chyle went directly ſrom its receptaculum to the 
breaſts, it would not be ſuſſiciently elaborated to afford 

good milk. See MILK. 

LABORATORY. See LanorRATORY. 

EL/AZGNON. See Acnus Coftus. 

ELAAGNUS, in Betany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the gale frutex, the Dutch myrtle or gaule. Merret. 
Pin, p. 82. 

EL AAGNUs, in Botany. 

ELAZOCARPUS, in Betany, a genus of plants of the 
polyandria monogynia claſs ; the calyx of which is a five- 
leaved perianthium ; the corolla conſiſts of five torn pe- 
tals, the fruit a drupe, and the ſeed a criſp nucleus. 
There is one ſpecies. | 

EL ZOMELI, in the writings of the ancient Phyſcians, the 

name of a ſubſtance, thus deſcribed by Dioſcorides. In 

Palmyra, a country of Syria, the e/eomeli, which is an 

dil thicker than honey, and of a ſweet taſte, flows from 

the trunk of a tree, Two cyathi of this oil, he adds, 

drank with a hemina of water, evacuate crude and bili- 
ous humours by ſtool. There was much good obtained 
from the giving of this medicine ; but it had this remark- 

able effect, that thoſe who took it were ſeized with a 

torpor, and privation of ſtrength for a time: this was, 

however, of no ill conſequence, but people knew of 
and expected it, and uſed always to keep thoſe perſons 
awake who had taken it, and the ſymptoms ſoon went 
off. The ſame author alſo adds, that the oil was ſome- 
times prepared from the buds of the tree; and ſuch of 
this kind was eſteemed the beſt that was old, thick, 
fatty, and not foul, or turbid, It was judged of a heating 
nature, and frequently applied externally to the eyes, 
with goad effect in the cure of dimneſs of fight, and 
contributed to the cure of leprofies, and pains of the 
nerves, Hermolaus Barbarus has a ſtrange eonjecture in 
regard to the ſubſtance, which is, that it was the ſame 
with the manna mentioned in Scripture, only uſed in 
medicine inſtead of food: but the account which Dioſco- 


tides gives of the effects of it is a "or ſufficient anſwer 


to the abſurdity of ſuch an opinion, 
b "27, 
tr ZoYAccnaRuM. See ELEOSACCHARUM. 


ioſcorides, lib. i. 


TERIUM. 
ELAIS, in Botany, a genus of the claſs of palme: both the 
male and female flowers have a ſix-leaved calyx ; the 
 corolly of the male is divided into ſix ſegments, and that 
ef the female has fix petals ; the ſtamina of the former 
are fix, and the ſtigmata of the latter three; the fruit is 
2 fibrous drupe, containing a ſingle three-valved nut. 
_ ELANUTLA, in Medicine, the name of a peculiarly hard 


alum s 


See Wild OL1ve. | | 


EL ZOTHESIUM, Exarebeovoy, in Antiquity. See Al ir- 
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Neyel A, in our Old 777 iters, is uſed For primogeniture. ELAPHEBOLTA, iacta, in Antiquity, a Feſtival kept 


in honour of Diana ExagnCoxdg, i. e, the Huntrefs, for 
which reaſon; a cake madé in form of à deer, and 
upon that account called p,, was offcred to her. 
For a farthet account of it, ſee Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. 
ii. cap: 20. : 

ELAPHEBOLION, EZ, in ancient Chronology, 
the ninth month of the Athenian year. It conſiſted of 
thirty days, and anſwered to the latter part of our Fe- 
bruary and beginning of March. Ste MonTH. 

It © thus called from the feſtival Er armeBoLta kept 
in it, 

ELAPHIS. See Etars. 

ELAPHOBOSCUM, in Botany, the wild patfnip: See 
PARSNIr. 

ELAPHOCAMELOS, in Zovlogy, a name by which ſeve- 
ral authors have called the Peruvian camel, uſually called 
glama, and employed there as 4 beaſt of butden. Ste 
GLAMA. | 

EL APHONESUM marmor, a name uſed by the ancients 
to expreſs a ſpecies of marble uſed in ſtatuary, and call- 
ed alſo Proconneſium marmor; it was of a blviſh white, 
variegated with {lender veins of black. Sce PRoOconxs- 
sun. 

ELAPS, or Er ayrtrs, by ſome called alſo elops, the natne 
of a ſerpent deſcribed by many authors, and met with by 
Bellonius in the iſland of Lemnos : it grows to about 
three feet long, and is on the back of a dark grey, with 
three longitudinal black lines, running from the head to 
the tail, and on the belly of a bright yellow, according 
” Aldrovandus. The people of Lemnos call it a- 

iati. | 

ELASMI8S, in Natural Hiftory, the name of à genus of 
foſſil bodies, of the talc, claſs, the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rafters of which ate, that they are compoſed of ſmall 
plates, in form of ſpangles, each of which is either ſingle, 
and not farther fiſſile; or, if complex, fiſſile only to a cer- 
tain degree, and that into ſomewhat thick lamin. Se- 
Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs t. 

The word is derived from the Greek Hague, a lamina, 
or plate: the ſeveral component parts of theſe maſſes be- 
ing ſo many ſmall plates. | 

The bodies of this genus have been uſed to be named 
mica, glimmer, and catfilver, by authors, in the ſame 
manner with the brafearia, There are only four known 
ſpecies of this foſſil. f 

ELASTIC body, in Mechanics, is that which, by being 
ſtruck or ſtretched, has its figure altered; but endea- 
vours, by its own force, to reſume the ſame: or, it is a 
ſpringing body, which when compreſſed or condenſed, or 
the like, makes an effort to ſet itſelf at liberty, and to 
repel the body that conſtrained it. Such is a ſword- 
blade, a bow, &c. which are eaſily bent, but preſently 
return to their former figure and extenſion. This pro- 
perty belongs more or leſs to almoſt all bodies; but as 
there are none which reſtore themſelves with the ſame 
force with which they were compreſſed, there are no 
bodies that are perfectly elaſtic. 

The word is formed from the Greek «e>25ns, impulſor, 
of ga2uveiy, to impel, puſh, &c. See SPRING. 


Elaſtic bodies are either natural or artificial :, thoſe molt, 


eminent for their elaſic power, among artificial bodies, 
are ſteel, braſs, ivory, and macble balls; leather, ſkins, 
membranes ; braſs, filver, iron, and ſteel cords or wires; 
nerves, guts, hemp, aud flax ſtrings, &c. 
Amongſt natural bodies, the principal are air, ſponges, the 
branches of green trees, wool, cotton, feathers, &c. It 
is diſputed whether or not water hath any eic force : 
the molt common opinion has long been, that it has none 
of itſelf : and that if it ſhews any, it is owing to the air 
contained therein. See ComyREssSION, under which 
article the contrary is demonſtrated. | 
The principal phenomena obſerved to obtain in ela//ic 
bodies, are, 1. That an elaſtic body, (i. e. a body perfectly 
elaſtic, if any ſuch there be) endeavours to reſtore itſelf 
with the ſame force wherewith it is preſſed or bent. 
2. An elaſtic body exerts its force equally towards all 
ſides; though the effect is chiefly found on that ſide 
where the reſiſtance is weakeſt; and is evident in the caſe 
of a bow ſhooting out an arrow, a gun exploding a ball, 
Kc. | ö | 
3. Elaſtic bodies, in what manner ſoever ftruck, or im- 

led, ate infleed, and rebound after the ſame manner. 
Thus a bell yields the ſame ſound, in What manner or on 
what fide ſoever it be ſtruck. | 

A body perfectly fluid, if any fuch there be, cannot 
he elaſtic, if we allow that its parts cannot be compreſſed. 
See FUr. | | 
b. A body perſectly ſolid, if any ſuch there be, cannot 

e olaſticy in that having no pores, it is incapable of be- 
ing compreſſed. See SOLID. | 


6. Hard, long, flexible bodies, apt to acquire _ | 
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force from heat. 


EL A 


do it chiefly in three ways; either by being extended, by | 


ing contracted, or by being bent. 1 

N Bodies, in dilating themſelves by their elaſtic power, 
exert a greater force at the beginning of their dilatation, 
than towards the end thereof; becauſe the bodies are 
more compreſſed 8 and the renitency is always 
qual to the compreſſion. TY | 

8.5 The motion, 88 compreſſed bodies reſtore them- 
ſelves, is uſually an accelerated motion. See DILAT A- 

lo. 

4 The elaſtic property of bodies ſeems to differ, accord- 
ing to their greater or leſs compactneſs or denſity : thus 
metals, by being hammered, are rendered more com- 
pact, and alſo more elaſtic. Tempered. ſteel is much 
more elaſtic than ſoft ſteel; and the denſity of the former 
to the latter as 78cg to 7738. Cold likewiſe condenſes 
bodies, and renders them more elaſtic, whilſt heat, that 
relaxes them, has the contrary effect. M. Belidor has 
found that cannon balls are projected farther from cold 
guns than from the ſame guns when heated ; and the 
itring of a violin is known to act more ſtrongly in winter 
than in ſummer, We muſt except, however, air, and 
other elaſtic fluids, which acquire an increaſe of elaſtic 


Muſchenb. Int. ad Phil. Nat. vol. i. 
, 231, 4to. 1 
We may add, 10. That the ela/tic force of bodies is the 


| fame in vacuo as in the air, when other circumſtances 


are alike. f 8 8 
For the laws of motion and percuſſion in elaftic bodies, 


' fee Moriox and PErRCUuss10N. 
FlasTic Curve. : 
ELASTICITY, or ELas Tic Force, in Mechanics, denotes 


See CATENARIA. 


a property or power in natural bodies, which denomi- 
nates them claſlic; and by which they are reſtored to the 
figure aud extenſion they had loſt from any external 
cauſe, 
The cauſe, or principle, of this well-known and important 
roperty is variouſly aſſigned ; the Carteſians account for 
it from the effort of the materia ſubtilis to paſs through 
pores that are too narrow for it. Thus, ſay they, in 
bending or compreſſing an elaſtic body, e. gr. a bow, 
its parts recede ſrom each other on the convex fide, and 
approach on the concave; conſequently, the pores are 


contracted or ſtraitened on the concave fide; and if they 
were before round, they are now oval; and the materia 


ſubtilis endeavouring to paſs out at thoſe pores, thus 
ſtraitened, muſt make an effort, at the ſame time to re- 
ſtore the body to the ficlt ſtate it was in when the pores 
were more patent and round, i. e. before the bow was 
bent. Other philoſophers account for elaſticity much after 
the ſame manuer as the Carteſians, with this inconſider- 
able difference, that, inſtead of the ſubtle matter of the 
Carteſians, they ſubſtitute a fine etherial medium that 
pervades all bodies. Others again have ſuppoſed, that 
this ſubtle matter or ether is itſelf elaſtic. 

Some reſolve elaſticity into the preſſure of the atmoſphere; 
for a violent tenfion and compreſſion, though not great 
enough to ſeparate the conſtituent particles of bodies far 
enough to let in any ſoteign matter, muſt yet occaſion 
many little vacuities between the ſeparated ſurfaces; ſo 
that upon the removal of the force they will cloſe again 
by the preſſure of the aerial fluid upon the external parts. 
Others make the elaſtic force of the air included within 
the pores of all bodies, the principle of their elaſticity: 
but this hypotheſis is contrary to fact fince the elaſtic 
force remains in vacuo, Malebranche, and others after 
him, have aſcribed this property to imaginary vortices of 
matter included within all bodies, whoſe ſpherical figure 
is changed by compreſſion into an oval figure, and whoſe 
centrifugal force reſtores them, together with the parts 
of bodies to which they belong, to their former ſtate, 
Others account for elaſticity, from the great law of na- 
ture, attraction, or the cauſe of the coheſion of the parts 
of ſolid and firm bodies. Thus, ſay they, when a hard 
body is ſtruck or bent, ſo that the component parts are 
removed a little from each other, but not quite disjointed, 
or broke off; or ſeparated ſo far as to be out of the reach 


ol that attracting force whereby they cohere ; they mult | 


certainly, on the ceſſation of the external violence, ſpring 
back to their former natural ſtate. But it has been ob- 
jected to this hypotheſis, that when, e. gr. a ſpring is bent, 


the particles on the convex ſide will be ſeparated from one 


another, whilſt thoſe on the concave will be brought 


nearer, and the power of attraction, "inſtead of making | 


the ſpring reſtore itſelf, will keep it in the ſame ſtate, as 


it happens in bodies that have no ela/ficity, where perhaps 


Wy attraction obtains; and therefore they. have ſup- 
poſed 


fed the conſtituent particles of bodies to be'endued — 
with both a repulſive and an attractive power : thus, if | 
2 row, of round particles touch one another in the pointic 


in a line from A to B (Tab. III. Mechanics, fig; 36.) it 


EL A 


| alteration out of the poſition of a ſtraight line, tbeſe pat 


ticles will run together, and form a ſphere, in which th 

globules will have more points of contact; and if the 0 
mag are ſuppoſed to have poles like magnets, in the 
oppoſite places marked u, i, fo that all the poles u, u, n, 


&c. repel one another, and all the poles, s, s, 5s, &c. 
| repel oue another, the live A B will continue ſtraight; for 


of its conſtituent particles. 


if by any force the ſaid line B A be put into another pc 
fition, as in the curve 4 a; then the poles u, u, Ke. 
being brought nearer together, while the poles, 3, 5, &c. 
are farther aſunder, will repel one another more ſtrong- 
ly, arid thereby hinder the globules from running to- 
gether towards the concave part, and the ſpring left to 
itſelf, one end as h, B, or þ beibg fixed, will reſtore it- 
ſelf, throwing its end a back to A, and ſo on to a; then; 
being in the poſition a g, the poles 8, s, &c. are brought 
nearer together, whoſe repulſion, thus increaſed, throws 
back a to A, and ſo on forward, whilſt the line of par- 
ticles performs ſeveral vibrations round B. A ſpring of 
ſteel, or other ſprings, may probably conſiſt of ſeveral 
ſeries of ſuch particles, whoſe polarity and attraction 
acting at the Cine time will ſhew why ſuch bodies, 
where they have been bent, vibrate and reſtore them- 
ſelves. Hard ſteel is highly ie; and the metal is 
thus hardened by making it white-hot, and immediately 
quenching it, fo that it is fixed in almoſt a fluid ſtate, 
and the particles which the fire had made almoſt round 
have but a very ſmall contact; and accordingly, ſteel 
thus hardened is extremely brittle ; but as ſpherical par- 
ticles can never make a tough ſpring, the workmen bring 
down the temper of the hard ſteel, or, let down the ſpring, 
as they expreſs it, by a proceſs which alters the figures 
For this purpoſe they heat 
it anew z and whillt it is gently cooling, the mutual at- 
traction increaſes the contact, ſo that the particles grow 
flatter in thoſe places where before they had but a ſmall 
contact; and leſt the contact ſhould become too great, 
they quench the ſpring in water, oil, or greaſe. Or 
they have another proceſs, which is to ſhape them in 
cold unelaſtic ſteel, and then heating them to a ſmall 
degree, e. gr. to a blood-red heat, immediately to cool 
them in ſome proper liquor: whereby the particles are 
ſettled in their oblong figure before they become round 
in the fuſion of a white heat. Nor is it improbable that 
they may thus acquire polarity, ſince dipping red-hot 
ſteel in cold liquors in a particular poſition will make it 
magnetical : and iron and ſteel are alſo made magnetical 
only with hammering. Defagulier's Courſe! of Exper. 
Phil. vol. ii. p. 38—40, &c. See SPRING. Perhaps 
the true cauſe of the e/a/?icity of bodies may (till tTEmain 
among the unexplored ſecrets of nature. | 


EL.ASTICITY, /aws of. To enquire a little more expreſsly 


3 4 


* plaiv, from che laws of coheſion, that upon the, leaſt | 
— | | hier e 9 


ate neceſfary to arrive 


into the nature and laws of elaſticiiy, we ſhall conſider 
the phenomena thereof. Let it be premiſed, then, that 
all the bodies wherein this power is obſerved, do coniit, 
or may be conceived to conſiſt, of ſmall threads or fibres, 
which, laid together, conſtitute ſuch bodies. To ex- 
amine elaſticity, therefore, in its moſt ſimple caſe, we had 
beſt conſider it in muſical ſtrings or chords, and parti- 
cularly in thoſe of metal; for thoſe of cat-gut, having a 
ſpiral twiſt, cannot be conſidered as the fibres whereof 
bodies are formed. 
Now the elaſticity of a fibre, or chord, conſiſts in this : 
that it may be {fretched or extended; and that upon re- 
moving the force whereby it was ſtretched or lengthened, 
it returns again to its former dimenſions, Fibres have 
no elaſticity, unleſs they be extended with a certain force; 
as appears in Jax chords, which may be moved a little 
out of their poſition without endeavouring to recover it; 
though what the degree of tenſion is, neceſſary for /- 
ticity to commence, is not yet determined by experiment : 
add, that when a fibre is too much ſtretched, it loſes its 
elaflicity ; though here, too, the degree of tenſion that 
deſtroys elaſticity is unknown; but it is certain, elaſticity 
depends on tenſion, and is confined within a certain 
2 or boundary thereof, on either fide, See Sy RING. 
his, if it doth not give us the proper adequate cauſe of 
elaflicity, yet ſhews us the difference between elgſtic and. 
unclaſtie bodies; how it is that a body loſes its elgfficity, 
and how a body, deſtitute of any ſuch force Comes to 
acquire it. Thus, a plate of metal, by repeated blows 
of a hammer, becomes lic; and being heated. again, 
loſes that property. | | EE 
Between the limits of tenſion, wherewith elaſticity is 
terminated, there are different forces required to give dif- 
ferent degrees of tenſion, in order to ſtretch chords to 


certain ay hat the proportion of theſe forces is, 


n only be determined by experiments made with chords 
of metal; but as the lengthenings of ſuch chords are 
ar 1 2 and a kind of circuit, 

ereat. Dt. &'Graveſande bas 
95 taken 


ſcarce ſenfible, the proportions cannot be directly mea- 
fred} der u perten 4 


but a particu 
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taker a good deat of pains, in order to fix theſe laws, 
the reſult of whofe experiments is as follows : : 
1. That a weight, whereby a fibre is incteaſed a certain 
length, by fretching, is, in different degrees of tenſion, 
as the tenſion itſelf; if, e gr. there be three fibres of the 
ſame kind, length, and thicknefs, whoſe tenſions are as 
1, 2, and 3; any weights in the ſame proportion, will 
ftrerch them equally. 
2. That the leaſt lengthenings of the fame fibres are to 
one another nearly as the fotces whereby the. fibres are 
lengthened ; which property may likewife be applied to 
their infection. 
3. In chores of the ſame kind and thickneſs, and which 
are equally ſtretched, out of different lengths, the length- 
enings produced by ſuperadding equal weights, are to 
one anotker as the lengths of the chords ; which ariſes 
hence, that the chord is lengthened in all its parts; con- 
ſequently, the lengthening of a whole chord is double 
the lengthening of half of it, or a chord of half the 
length. 
4. Fibres of the ſame kind, but of different thickneſſes, 
may be compared together after the like manner; only 
conſidering them as conſiſting of a greater or leſs num- 
ber of fine fibres of the ſame thickneſs ; the number 
whereof muſt be taken in the ratio of the ſolidity of thoſe 
fibres, i. e. as the ſquares of the diameters, or as the 
weights of theſe fibres, when their lengths are equal: 
ſuch fibres, of conſequence, will be'equally ſtretched by 
forces that are in the ſame ratio of the ſquares of the 
diameters; which ſame ratio is likewiſe required between 
the forces whereby the chords are infleQed, that the ſa- 
gittæ may be equal in the given fibres. | 
5. The motion of a ſtretched fibre agrees with the mo- 
tion or a body vibrating in a cycloid ; and how unequal 
ſoever the vibrations are, they are all regularly performed 
in the ſame time. 
6. In two equal chords, unequally ſtretched, unequal 
forces are required to infle them equally : their motions 
may be compared to thoſe of two pendulums, deſcribing 
ſimilat cycloids, by different forces; conſequently, the 
ſquares of the times of the vibrations of the fibres are to 
each other inverſely as the forces whereby they are equally 
inflected, or as the weights by which the chords are 
ſtretched. | 
7. The motions of ſimilar chords, equally ſtretched, but 
of different lengths, may be compared with that of pen- 
dulums after another manner; for as the times of the 
vibrations ate to be conſidered, the calerities alſo, where- 
with the chords are moved, muſt be conſidered. Now 
theſe celerities are to one another directly as the weights 
whereby the chords are infleCted, and inverſely as the 
uantities of matter in the chords; that is, inverſely as 
their lengths: the celerities, therefore, are in an inverſe 
duplicate ratio of thoſe lengths ; that is, they are in- 
verſely as the ſquares of the lengths; and the ſquares of 
the times of the vibrations are likewiſe in the inverſe ra- 
tio; conſequently, the lengths of the chords will be as 
the times of the vibrations. 
Elaſtic laminæ, or plates, may be conſidered as congeries, 
or bundles, of elaftic chords. When the plate is inflected, 
ſome fibres are lengthened ; and there are unequal length- 
enings in ſeveral points of the ſame plate. 
The curve ſormed by the inflected plate is eaſily deter- 
mined, from what has been ſhewn concerning chords: 
in effect, in the vibrations of ſuch plate or ſpring, the 
motion thereof is accelerated, after the ſame manner as 
the motion of a chord, and of a pendulum in a cycloid, 
is accelerated : and the vibrations of ſuch ſprings are all 
performed in the ſame time, 
£laſlic balls, ſpheres, &c. may be conſidered as conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral elaſtic plates, or ſprings; and the introceſ- 
ſions, or yieldings inward, of any point thereof, are pro- 


portionable to the forces wherewith the body is com- 
prefled. 


The ELASTICITY of fluids is accounted for, from their par- | 


ticles being all endued with a centrefugal force; whence 
fir Iſaac Newton, prop. 23. lib. ii. demonſtrates, that 
particles, which mutually avoid, or fly off, from one an- 
other, by ſuch-forces as are reciprocally proportional to 
the diſtances of their centres, will always compoſe an 
elaſtic fluid, whoſe denſity ſhall be proportional to its 
compreſſion; and, vice verſa, if any fluid be compoſed 
of particles that fly off and avoid one another, and hath 
its denſity proportional to its compreſſion; then the cen- 
triſugal forces of thoſe particles will be r&ciprocally as 
the diſtances of their ceatres. 5 | 11 
ELa$TICITY of the air is the force. here with that element 
dilates itſelf, upon removing the force whereby it was 
dein h G1. i, 
"The. ela/ticity, or ſpring of the air, was firſt difcavered by 
lord Bacon, and farther efiabliſhed by the great Galileo, | 
See Elaflicity of Alk. 9 3 Hom os: 


* 


| Force of the ait acts every way, or in every direction. 


* — 


Its exiſtence i proyed by this experiment of that philoſo- 
pher ; let an extraordinary quamity of air be intruded b 
means of a ſyringe, into a glaſs or metal ball, till ruch 
time as the ball, with this acceſſion of air, weighsTtonſi- 
derably more in the balance than it did before, upon 
opening the mouth thereof, the air ruſhes out, till the 
ball ſinks to its former weight, 2 
From hence we argue, that there is juſt ſo much. air gone 
out, as the compreſſed air wbich had been cron dents. 
Air, therefore, returns to its former degree of expanſion, 
upon removing the force that compreſſed, or refiſte d, its 
N and, conſequently, it is endued with an ela/- 
tic Force. 

It muſt be added, that as the air is found to ruſh out, in 
every ſituation or direction of the orifice; the elaſtic 


The elaſticity of the air making a confiderable article in 
the new pneumatics, we ſhall here give the principal 
laws thereof. 3 1 

1. The claſlicity or the lower air is equal to the weight of 
all the upper incumbent air; for the upper air is eaßly 

proved to preſs on the lower. 
And the elaſticity of the air has already been ſhewn equal 
to the compreſſing power; whence it follows, that the 
eloſticity of the air is equal to the weight of the whole in- 
cumbent atmoſphere, 3 
Hence as the weight of the upper air incumbent on the 
lower, is equal to the weight of a column of water of the 
ſame diameter with the column of air, and the aliitude 
of 31 feet; or to a column of mercury 28 inches high ; 
the ſpring of the lower air is equal to the ſame column 
of water, or mercury. 5 . 
Hence, again, the ſpring of the air, included in a veſſtl, 
&c. is likewiſe equal to the weight of the whole incum- 
bent atmoſphere: conſequently the air included in a 
| veſſel preſſes with the ſame force as the weight of the 
atmoſphere ;z and therefore the elo/7icity of the included 
air is able to ſuſtain mercury to the height of twenty-eight 
inches, and water to the height of thitty-one feet, in an 
por tube, 
2. The elaſtic force of air compreſſed, is to that of the 
ſame air dilated, reciprocally as the bulk of the dilated 
air to that of the compreſſed air. 
For the elaſticity of air more compreſſed, is to that of air 
leſs compreſſed, as the weight incumbent on that to the 
weight incumbent on this; but the bulks of more and 
leſs compreſſed air are in the ſame reciprocal ratio of 
theſe weights; therefore the elaſtic force, &c. 7 
Hence the elofficity of air more compreſſed, is ſtronger 
than that of air leſs compreſſed. 2 
3. The elaſlicity of more compreſſed air, is to that of air 
leſs compreſſed, ceteris paribus, as the maſs, or quantity, 
of more compreſſed air is to a maſs of air leſs comprefſed 
of the ſmall bulk. | 
4+ The ratio of the ſpace filled by air preſſed only by the 
weight of the atmoſphere, to the ſpace it is reduced into 
by farther compreſſion, being given; to determine the 
elaſtic force of the compreſſed air. tone: 
Since the ſpring of the air, preſſed only by the weight of 
the atmoſphere, is equal to the weight of a column of 
mercury, of the ſame baſe with the column of air, and 
of the + of twenty-eight inches; to the bulk of the 
compreſſed air, that of the air not comprefſed, and the 
weight of the column of mercury, ſeek a fourth propor- 
tional; this will expreſs the quantity of the elaſtic force 
in the compreſſed air. 
Hence ſubtracting the weight of the column of mercury 
from the quantity of the clic force thus determined, the 
remainder is the force of ela/ticity, whereby it exceeds the 
reſiſtance of the weight of the atmoſphere. | 
5, Heat encreaſes the el/a/ticity of the air, and cold di- 
miniſhes it. See HEAT, and CoLD. 
6. The ely/{ic force of the air, whereby it is expanded, in 
rarefaction, is to the /s/ticify of the air condenſed, as 
the bulk of rareſied air, to the bulk of condenſed air. 
ELATE, in Botany, a genus of the claſs of pamæ. They 
have male and female flowers, whoſe calyx is not aſcer- 
tained ; the corolla in each has three petals; the male 
has three ſtamina ; the female a ſingle pilil ; the fruit is 
an oval acuminated drupe. | 2 
Elate, is alſo uſed, by ſome authors, for a genus of plants 
called by Linnzus phenix, and in the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus, ratouindel. See PHOENIX. | 2 
This word was alſo uſed by the ancients to expreſs the 
fGir-tree ; and likewiſe in other ſenſes. | 
ELATER, che name of a genus of the colioptera order of 
inſeAs with ſetacedus antenne; which, when laid on 
their backs, have a power of leaping with great force and 
agility. There are various ſpecies of thele four-winged 
lies, diſtinguiſhed by their different colours. 
EL A'TERIUM, in Botany, a genus of the mionoecia monan- 


| driaclaſs, This genus hath male and female flowers in 


the 
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e plant; neither bave auy calyx ; the corolla in 
2 Epoersteriſbrm, 0 filyer-thaphd; the capſule 
is Grighe-celled, with two v4 deb. Miller makes the elate- 
rium Of Boerhaave, or the wild cueumber, a ſpecies of 
the nomor dica. See Male BALSAM apple. | 

ELATERIOM, Exztigior, in Pharmacy, à violently purga- 
tive medicine, 1 from the wild cucumber. e 

LSAM . £ 
——_ is Rd from the Greek mavu, I impel, agi- 
1 is made of the juice of the fruit ſorced out 
with the finger ; this, ſuffered to ſtand ſome time, lets 
fall a ſediment, which careſully dried on chalk-ſtones, 
is the elaterium. AF 2 | 
Elaterium is a vigorous purge, and is ſometimes uſcd in 
lethargies, palſies, and hypochondriacal melancholies. 

ELATINE, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, is a diſtinct 

enus of plants of the 2andria terragynia claſs ; the cha- 
rafters of which are, that it has a four-leaved calyx, 
four petals, a four-celled depreſſed capſule, with four 
valves. There are two ſpecies. 22 a 

EI AT INE, Fiuellin, or Female Speedwell, is in Linnzus's 
diſtribution, 2 8 of the Au TIRRnI Nun; under 
which genus he has alſo claſſed the LINARIA. Miller 
makes the elatine a ſpecies of the linaria, or toad-FLAX, 
This is a low procumbent plant, with oval, acuminated, 
downy leaves, ſet alternately on the ſtalks, It is annual, 
grdws wild in coin- fields, and flowers in July. 

Fratixt, in Medicine, is greatly recommended as an ape - 
rient, reſolvent, and vulnerary. Its ſimple water has 
been uſed for the ſame purpoſes, though it retains very 
little of the virtues of the plant, The infuſion is much 
better, and the expreſſed juice preferable ſtill, It is 
praiſed by ſome in leprous and ſcrophulous cafes ; alſo 
externally for cancerous and other cating ulcers. Au 
ointment is made of it for theſe purpoſes. At preſent, 
however, it is very little uſed. 
A combination of its active matter with honey, prepared 
by boiling four pints of the depurated juice with four 
pounds of clarified honey, is ſometimes kept in the 
ſhops. | 

ELATITES, fir-flone, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
authors to that fort of petrihed wood which ſhews the 


lineaments of the fir-tree wood, and has been originally 


either that or ſome wood of a like kind. 
ELaTiTEsS was alſo a name uſed by the ancients for an 


iron ore, eſteemed a ſpecies of hæmatites: it was of a 
yellowiſh white colour, and was more uſually called | 


XANTHUS. 
ELAWANDUM, in Zoology, the name of a remarkable 


ſpecies of monkey, common in the iſland of Ceylon; its | 
hair is whitiſh, or of a pale grey, and it has a long and 


beautiful black beard hanging from its chin, Ray's Syn. 
7 * p. 188. | 
ELBOW, the outer angle made by the flexure, or bend of 


the arm. 


That eminence whereon the arm reſts, called by us elbow, } 


is by the Latins called czbitus, and the Greeks ayxay, and 
by others OAEXpayoy. | 
EL now is alſo uſed by the architects, maſons, & e. for an 


obtuſe angle of a wall, building, or road, which diverts 


it from its right line. 

ELCESAITES, HELCESAITEs, or ELCESA1IANS, as Theo- 
doret calls them, ancient heretics, thus denominated 
from their great prophet Elceſai. 


This Elceſai, by others called Elxai, who lived in the“ 


time of Trajan, gave into the ſentiments of the Ebio- 
niies, touching Jeſus Chriſt ; though he altered and re- 
formed them in ſome things, to denominate himſelf the 
author of a ſeft. | : 

His fundamental docttines were, that Jeſus Chriſt, who 


was born from the beginning of the world, had appeared | 
from time to time under diverſe bodies; that he was a 


celeſtial power, or virtue, called the Chriſt, whereof the 
Holy ſpirit was ſiſter (note the Hebrew word for ſpirit 
is ſeminine); and that both of them had deſcended into 
Jeſus, the ſon of Mary, wbo was clothed wich a corpo- 
real appearance, but not with a real body. 

The Elceſaites, according to St. Epiphanius, were by ſome 
alſo calied Sampſcans, from the Hebrew word ſames, ſun. 


Scaliger was notorioully miſtaken, in holding that Elxai 
was no more than Eſſai, vr Eſſene; on which ſuppoſitian 
he made the Klceſaltes the ſame with the ſect of Eſſences, | 


which is contrary to all antiquity. | 
rigen makes mention of the Elceſaites, in one of his ho- 
milies as a hereſy newly riſen. The retainecs hereto, 


ſays he, do not admit all the books of the canon, but only | 
ſome of them; they allow ſome paffages out of the Old | 
Teſtament and the Evangeliſts, but reſect all the Epiſtles | 


of St. Paul. 


r 


e Add, that they have produced a ob 
which they pretend defcended to em from beayen; | 
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therein, ſhall obtain pardon of all their fins. See Euſe- 
bius, Hiſt. lib. vi. cap. 38. who remarks; that this he- 
rely became extinct almolt as ſoon as it aroſe. 

St. Epiphanius is very full on the ſubject of this ſect. 
Hzr. 19. where he obſerves that Elxai was a Jew by 
birth ; and that pot being able to lire according to the 
law of Moſes, he invented new opinions, and gained 
followers. He was a profeſſed enemy to virginity, and 
obliged all, who followed his docttine, to marry. He 
tutored them to hypocrily in times of perſecution ; pre- 
tending it was lawful to adore idols, provided the heart 
had no ſhare therein. 

Some have doubted whether the Elceſaites ſhould be 
reckoned among the Chriſtian or Jewiſh ſeQs ; for though 
they acknowledged Chriſt as a great king, it is not certain 
whether they meant Jeſus Chriſt, or ſome other pretend - 
ed Meſſiah. | 3 


ELDER; a word uſed in ſome parts of the kingdom for 
fuel. Dich. Ruſt. 

ELDER-tree, Sambucus, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath 
a fmall permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into five 
parts: it hath one concave, whee!-ſhaped petal, cut into 
five obtuſe ſegments at the brim, which ae reflexcd ; 
and five awl-thaped ſtamina, of the lengch of the petal, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits, with an oval germen 
ſituated under the flower, having no ſtyle, in room of 
which is a ſwelling gland, crowned by three obtuſe ſtig- 
mas; the germen afterwards becomes a roundiſh berry, 
with one cell, including three angular ſeeds, Linnzus 
enumerates four, and Miller five ſpecies. 

The common eder is too well known to need a deſerip- 
tion. Of this there are the following varieties, viz, the 
white and green-berried eder, and the variegated - leaved 
eder. Fot the medical virtues of that ſpecies, called the 
dwarf-elder, fee EBUL us. 
Ife common elder will grow on any ſoil, or in any ſitua- 
tion; the trees are frequently ſeen growing out of old 
walls, or cloſe to ditches, in very moiſt places, or from 
the hollow of another tree z for wherever the ſeeds are 
ſcattered, the plants will come up. The leaves and ſtalks 
are ſo bitter and nauſeous, that ſew animals will browſe 
upon them. 

he young ſhoots of this tree are very full of pich; but 
as the trees grow old, the wood becomee very hard, and 


will poliſh almoſt as well as the box-tree ; and is often 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe. | 


* 


The bark, leaves, flowers, and berries of this tree, art 
uſed in medicine. The inner bark is eſteemed good for 
dropſies. Sydenham directs three handſuls of the innet 
bark to be hpiled in a quart of milk and water, till only 
a pint remains, of which one half is to be taken in the 
| morniug, and the other at night ; and this repeated every 

day. Boerhaave recommends the expreſſed juice of the 
middle bark, given from a dram to half an ounce, as the 
beſt of hydragogues, when the viſcera are ſound. The 
leaves, which are ſaid to be purgative and emeric, ate 
outwardly uſed for the piles and inflammations. The 
flowers are inwardly uſed to expel wind; infuſions made 
from them while freſh are genily laxative and aperient 3 
when dry, they are ſaid to promote the cuticular excre- 
tion, and to be particularly ſerviceable in eryſipetalous 
| and eruptive diſorders ; and the berriesare eſteemed cor- 
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dial, and uleful in byſteric diſorders; and are frequently 


put into gargaiiſms for ſore mouths and throats. Miller 
and Lewis. 
Officinal preparations of the elder, are the agua forum 
fambuct, the Bbleum jambucinum, the unguenttm ſambuci- 
num, made of the leaves and inner bark; and alſo of the 
flowers, and the y upus ſambuct. 
On the trunk of this tree frequently grows a fungous ex- 
creſcence, wrinkled, and turned up like an ear, whitiſh 
on the outſide, and black within, with ſeveral little veins. 
Theſe are called Jews ears, auriculæ Fuderrum; they ate 
accounted good for inflammations and ſwellings ot the 
tonſils, fore throats, and quinzies: Fe. 
ELDER, nab, or water. See WAYFARING=tree, 
'ELDER, Spaniſh, Sec LizARD's Tails 
ELDERS, Seniors, in the Fewi/h Hi/torv, were the moſt 
conſiderable perſons, for age, experience, and virtue, 
among that ancient people. Moſes, we tead, afſembled 
the elders. of the people together, and acquainted them 
with what the Lord had commanded. 
Long afterwards. thoſe who held the firſt rank in the ſy- 
nagogues were uſually called DIP}, ⁊ctenim, elders, 1 
imitation, ob the ſeventy elders, whom Moſes eſtabliſhed 
for the judges of the ſanhedrim. Numbers xi. 16, 17, 
24. 25. Exod. xxiv. 1, 9, 14. See SANBEDRIM. 
The preſident, or chict, bad, in a particular manner, the 
appellation of aer ; being as it were, the dicanus ſenic- 
rum, daan of the elders. 


and maintain, that whoeyer perform what is cujoined þ 
OL, II. Ne 109. * P w * 7. || 


in the aflemblies of the primitive Chriſtians, thoſe who 
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1 
* 


held the firſt place or rank, aſſumed the denohiastion but a long ere ned germen, wich a hairy ſtyle z the 
of preſbyters, or ern; for the word preſbyters, which ermina in both owe! s become a ſingle, natrow, four- 
occurs 2 frequently in the Old Teſtament, and which cornered ſeed, crowned with a down, fitting on a naked 
includes alike both biſhops and prieſts, does properly ſig- receptacle. Linnzus enumerates twenty-four, and Mil. 
nify elders. See M. Simon's obſervation thereon, in his ler fifteen ſpecies z the firſt of which grows naturally in 
Supplement aux Ceremonies des Juifs. ſeveral parts of England, but is cultivated in gardens for 
The preſident, or biſhop, as being the chief of the eli, | the ſake of the roots. Miller. | 
did likewiſe aſſume the denomination of e/der 3 whence: Tournefort joins moſt ſpecies of this genus to the after, 
it is, that in the New Teſtament the name 4://op is tre-| or ftarwort, Ray claſſes it under the heleninum. 
quently confounded with that of preſbyter. dee BrsHoy, | The root of the nue, or elecampane, has been long fa. 
and PRESBYTER., mous in all diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. . It is alſo 
For the like reaſon, the council of the firſt churches was recommended as a ſudorifc and alexipharmic, and, as 
called preſbyterium, or council of the elders, where the bi-] ſuch, has a place in moſt of the compoſitions of that in- 
ſhop preſided in quality of firſt elder, being ſeated in the | tention. Taken freely, it is ſaid to gently looſen the 
middle of the other e/ders. The prieſts, or e/ders, who | belly, and increaſe the urinary diſcharge. The doſe of 
fat by him, had each his judge's chair; for which reaſon the dry root in ſubſtance is from a ſcruple to a dram, or 
they are called, by the fathers af/eſores epijcoperum., No-| two. An ointment made of the freſh roots and leaves 
thing of any importance was done till it had firſt been | with lard, is alſo much recommended in the itch, and 
examined, and reſolved, in this aſſembly, where the bi- other cutaneous foulneſſes. The roots yield in diſtilla- 
ſhop only made one body with the other ders, or priclls ; tion an effential oil, which concretes into white flakes, 
the juriſdiction which we now call epiſcopal, not being reſembling camphor in many of its properties, and ſoluble 
then dependent on the biſhop alone, but on all the elders, in ſpirit of wine, An extract may allo be obtained from 
over whom he was only the preſident. the dry root, both by water and ſpirit; an ounce yielding 
ELDExs is alſo a denomination flill retained in the preſby- | by water 64 drams, and by ſpirii 24. 
terian diſcipline. ELECAMPANE wine, See WINX. 
The elders are officers, who, in conjunction with the pa- | ELECT, from lige, I chufe, choſen, in the Scripture, is ap- 
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ſtors, or miniſters, and deacons, compole the conſiſtot ies, 
or kirk-ſeſſions, meeting to conſider, inſpect, and regu- 
late matters of religion and diſcipline. They are choſen 
from among the people and are received publicly with 
ſome degree of ceremony. In Scotland, there is an in- 
definite number of elders in each pariſh ; generally about 
twelve. Sce KirK-S-/ſrns, and PRESBYTERY. 
ELDRIENE, in /chthyology, a name by which ſome call the 
ſmall fiſh, known in Engliſh by the name of the Ni- 
wow, and called by authors var1us, from the various 
colour of its ſides and belly. 
ELEATIC philz/ephy, among the Ancients, a name given to 
that of the STo1cs, becauſe taught at Eta, in Latin 
Velia, a town of the Lucani. 
The founder of this philofophy, or of the Eleatrc ſect, is 
ſuppoſed to have been Xenophanes, who lived about the 
filty-fixth Olympiad, or between five and fix hundred 
years before Chriſt. This ſect was divided into two par- 
ties, which may be denominated metaphyſical and phy- 
ſical; the one rejecting, and the other approving, the 
appeal to fact and experiment. Of the former kind 
were Xenophanes, Parmenides, Meliſſus, and Zeno, of 
Elea. They are ſuppoſed to have maintained principles 
not very unde thoſe of Spinoza; they held the eternity 
and immutability of the world; that whatever exiſted 
was only one being; that there was neither any genera- 
tion nor corruption; that this one being was immove- 
able and immutable, and was the true God; and what- 
ever changes ſeemed to happen in the univerſe, they con- 
ſidered as mere appearances and illuſions of ſenſe. How- 
ever, ſome learned men have ſuppoſed, that Xenopha- 
nes and his followers, ſpeaking metaphyſically, under- 
ſtood by the univerſe, or the one being, not the material 
world but the originating principle of all things, or the 
true God, whom they expreſly afhrm to be incorporeal. 
Thos Simplicius repreſents them as merely metaphyfical 
writers, who diſtinguiſhed between things natural and 
ſupernatural; and who made the former to be com- 
pounded of different principles. — Xeno- 
phanes maintained, that the earth conſiſted of air and 
fire, chat all things were produced out of the earth, and 
the ſun and ſtars out of clouds, and that there were four 
elements. Parmenides alſo diſtinguiſhed between the 
doctrine concerning metaphyſical objects called truth, 
and that concerning phyſical or corporeal things, called 
opinion; with reſpec to the former, there was one im- 
- moveable principle, but in the latter two that were 
moveable, viz. fire and earth, or heat and cold ; in which 
particulars Zeno agreed with him. The other branch of 
the £leatic ſect were the atomic philoſophers, who form- 
ed their ſyſtem from their attention to the phenomena of 
nature ;; of theſe the moſt conſiderable were Leucippus. 
Democritus, and Protagoras. See EelcuREaNs, and 
8Sroics. See a farther account of the opinions of 
theſe ancient philoſophers, in Cudworth's Intellectual 
Syſtem. | 
ELECAMPANE, Inula, in Botany, a genus of the ynge- 
neſia polygamia ſuper flua claſs. Its charaQers are theſe : 
it has a radiated compound flower, with an imbricated 
empalement z the diſk or middle of the flower is com- 
poſed of hermaphrodite flowers ; the bordec or ray of fe- 
male half-florets ſtretched out like a tongue; the her- 
maphrodite flowers are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five 
parts at the top theſe have five ſhort ſlender ſtamina, 
which coaleſce at the top: and they have only one long 
germen crowned with down; "the female half-florets 


ELEgcT, in ſome ſyſtems of Theology, is a term appropria- 


plied to the primitive Chriſtians. In which ſenſe, the 
eleft are thole choſen aud admitted to the favour and 
bleſſing of Chriſtianity. 


ted to the ſaints, or the predeſtinated. In which tenſe 
the ele#t are thofe perſons who are ſaid to be predeſtinated 
to glory as the end, and to ſanctification as the means. 
See ELECTION and PREDESTINATION, ARMINIAXS, 
CaLvinisTs, &c. 
ELECT is likewiſe applied to archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
other oſhcers, who are choſen, but not yet con ecratcd, 
or actually inveſted with their office, or juriſdiction. 
The emperor is ſaid to be ch, before he is inaugurated 
and crowned ; a lord-mayor is cle? before his predeceſ- 
* mayoralty is expired, or the ſword is put in his 
ands. 
ELECT ART, in Pharmacy. See ELECTUARY. 
ELECTI, in Church Hiſlory, a ſect of heretics, who neither 
eat fleſh nor married. Sce AuDIToORs, 
ELECTION, a choice made of any thing, or perſon, where- 
by it is preferred to ſome other. 
There ſeems this difference, however, between choice and 
election, that clection has uſually regard to a company or 
community, which makes the choice; whereas choice is 
ſeldom uſed, but when a ſingle perſon makes it. 
We fay, the election of a biſhop, a member of parliament, 
&c. Sec BIsHnor, PAKLIAMENT, &c. 
The molt folema ele#ion is that of a pope ; which is per- 
formed by the cardinals in four different ways, The firlt 
by the Holy Spirit, as they call it : when the firſt cardi- 
nal who ſpeak*, having given his vote for any perſon, 
proceeds to the adoration, and proclaims him pope, as 
by a ſudden inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, In which 
caſe he is deemed duly elected, if all, or at leaſt two- 
thirds of the afſembly be conſenting thereto. 
The ſecond, by compromiſe, when the whole college 
pitches on three cardinals, to whom they give a power 
of nominating the pope ; which pewer expires upon the 
burning out of a candle lighted on that occaſion. 
The third by way of poll or fcrutiny, which laſt is the 
moſt uſual; the cardinals throwing ſealed tickets, where- 
in their votes are written, into a chalice, or cup, placed 
on the altar. Two thirds of the votes are required to 
determine an election by ſcrutiny. | 
The fourth is by way of acceſſion; when the votes be- 
ing too much divided to eee apy body, ſome of the car- 
dinals deſiſt from their firſt ſuffrage, and accede, that is, 
597 their voices to him, who has already the m.jority 
ſcrutiny. 
he way of acceſſion, however, is always added to the 
ſcrutiny ; it being the conſtant practice for all the cardi- 
nals to pu their voices, after the laſt ſcrutiny, to him 
whom they find to have the plurality already. So that 
all ele&tiens of popes are with the unanimous conſent of 
all the cardinals, See CARDINALS, Concilays, and 
PoeE. 5: | 
ELECTION of numbers, or quantities, in Arithmetic and A.- 
gebra, denotes the different method of taking any num- 
bers or quantitics given, either ſeparately, or in pairs, 
&c. or it is the ſum of all the combinations that can be 
made with a different number of quantities, in each ſet 
of. combinations, out of any number of quantities pro- 
poſed. Thus, the election of 3 quantities a, l, c, is 75 
4, b, c, ab, ac, b c, abc; of 4 quantities 15 ; and if N 


repreſent the number of quantities given, 2 — 1 is 


„ 


dave narrow, entire, tongue-ſhaped petals, no ſtamina, 


eqaal to the number of clecliens required; but as the ſin- 
| | gle 
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gle quantities are equal in number to the given quan- 
tities, the notmbet of prope ele27im win be 2 —N— 1. 
See COMBINATION» . L 99 4 | 

FELECT4ON, of a clerk of flatutes merchant, in Law, a writ 
that lic s for the choice of a clerk aſſigned to take ſtatutes 
merchant. It is granted out of chancery, on ſuggeition 
that the clerk, formerly aſſigned, is gone to dwell at 
ſome other place, or is under an impediment to attend 
the duty of his office, or that he has not land ſufficient 
to anſwer his ttauſgreſſions, if he ſhould act amiſs. Fitz- 
Herb. Nat. Brev. 164. 

ELECTION of eccleſiaſtical perſons, Elections for the dignities 
of the church ought to be free, according to the ſtat. 
9 Ed. II. cap. 14 If any perſons, that have a voice in 
elections, take any reward for an elefion in any church, 
college, ſchool, &c, the elefion ſhall be void. And if 
any perſons of ſuch ſocieties reſign their places to others 
for reward, they incur a forfeiture of double the ſum ; 
and both the parties are rendered incapable of the place. 
Stat. 30 Eliz. cap. 6. 

ELECTION of a verderor of the foreſt ſelectione viridariorum 
forefle), in Law, a writ that lies for the choice of a ver- 
deror, where any of the verderors of the foreſt are dead, 
or removed from their offices. This writ is directed to 
the ſheriff, and the verderor is to be elected by the free- 
holders of the county, in the ſame manner as coronets. 
New Nat. Brev. 366. 

ELECT10w is alſo the ſtate of a perſon who is left to his 
own free will, to take or do either one thing, or an- 
other, which he pleaſes, See LiBERTyY. 

ELxcTION, in Theology, ſignifies the choice which God, 

of his good pleaſure, makes of angels or men, for the 
objects of mercy and grace. 
The eledtion of the Jews was the choice God made of 
that people to be more immediately attached to his wor- 
ſhip and ſervice, and for the Meſſiab to be born of them. 
And thus particular nations were elected to the participa- 
tion of the outward bleſſings of Chriſtianity. 

ELEcCT10N alſo, in the language of ſome divines, ſignifies 
a PREDESTINATION to grace and glory, and ſometimes 
to glory only. And it has been enjoined as an article of 
faith, that predeſtination to grace is gratuitous, merely 


and ſimply ſo; gratia, quia gratis data. But the divines | 


are much divided as to the point, whether election to 
glory be gratuitous, or whether it ſuppoſes obedience and 
good works, i. e. whether it be before, or after, the pre- 
viſion of our obedience, See GRACE and REPeROBA- 
TION, 

ELECTION is allo uſed for a part of Pharmacy, being that 
which teaches how to chuſe the medicinal ſimples, 
drugs, &c. and to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad. 
Some 1 gs a general clection, which gives the rules 
and marks for all medicines in general; and a particular 
one for each medicine in particular. Pomet, in his Hi- 
ſtory of Drugs, gives very good rules for this election. 

ELECTIVE, fomething that is done, or paſſes, by elec- 
tion. See ELECTOR, 
dome benefices are elective, others collative. Municipal 


oflices in England are generally e/efive;z in Spain, venal. | 


Poland is an eledtive kingdom. All prelatures in France 
are elective, ſince the Concordat. 

ELECTivE attrattion, in Chemiſtry, See AFFINITY. 

ELECTOR, a perſon who has a right to ele, or chooſe 
another to an office, honour, &c. 

The word is formed of the Latin eligere, to choo/e. 
We lay the eledors of a burgeſs, a knight of the. ſhire, 

a grand-maſter of an order, &c. 

ELECTOR is particularly, and by way of eminence, applied 
to Certain princes of Germany, in whom lies the right 
of electing the emperor, being all ſovereigns, and the 

rincipal members of the empire. 
he origin of ele&ors is not well known; ſome refer it to 
an edict of Otho III. confirmed by Gregory V. about 
the year 996. Bur this opinion is contradicted by the 
whole tenor of hiſtory. From the carlieſt period in the 
iltory of Gecmany, the perſon who was to reign over 
all, was elected by the ſuffrage of all. Thus, Conrad I. 
was elected either by all the princes and chicf men, or 
by the whole nation; in 1204, Conrad II. was elected 
by all the chief men, and his election was approved and 
confirmed by the people; and at the election of Lotha- 
rius II. in 1225, ſixty thouſand: perſons of all ranks were 


prefent, and he was named by the chief men, whoſe no- | 


mination was approved by the people. Others refer it 
to Frederic II. who died ia I2 0 | $4 


The firſt author who mentions the ſeven cleQors of Mar- 
1 Polonus, in this reign ; and this reſtrictive privi- 
lege was probably obtained by degrees. The princes of | 
Sreater authority were firſt allowed to name the perſon 


| voor they wiſhed to be choſen emperor, and the people 


ained che right of approving or diſpaproving the no- 
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minatiq ; and when they had ſecured the right af voting 

firſt, otfof pretoxarion, as it was called, it became necd- 

leſs for the inferior eccleſiaſtics or barons; to attend, 
merely t confirm their choice; more eſpecially, as their 

| attendance, would become - troubleſome and expenſive. 
Beſides, the aſſumed privilege of the ſeven electors, who 
poſſeſſed the, moſt extenſive tercitories, was ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by their numerous dependents and allies; and 
they were conſidered as the repreſentatives of all the or- 
ders which compoſed the higheſt claſs of German nobi- 
lity. See Robertſon's Hiſt. chap. v. vol. i. p. 458, &c. 
8vo. edit. f a 
Others have aſcribed the origin of elefors to Ralph of 
e founder of the houſe of Aultria, in the year 
1280. 
It appears from the ab6ve account that their number was 
unſettled, at leaſt till the time of Frederic II. in the 
thirteenth century. The golden bull, publiſhed by 
Charles IV. in 1356, fixed the number of eleHors to ſe- 
ven; three of them eccleſiaſtics, viz. the archbiſhops of 
Mentz, Treves, and Cologn; and four ſeculars, viz. 
the king of Bohemia, the count palatine of the Rhine, 
the duke of Saxony, and the marquis of Brandenburgh. 
By the treaty of Munſter, in 1648, this order was 
changed ; the duke of Bavaria being put in the place of 
the count Palatine, and an eighth electorate erected for 
the count Palatine. | 
In the year 1692, a ninth eleQorate was created by the 
emperor Leopold, in favour of Erneſt duke of Hanover, 
under the title of elector of Brunſwic. Some oppoſition 
was made to this election; aud the princes in Germany 
ſtood out for ſome time, and teſuſed to acknowledge it. 
But they afterwards acquicſced in it, and it has been 
ſince recognized by all the foreign princes. The king of 
France did it at laſt by the treaty of Raſtadt. 
The eleftvrs bave not only the power of chuſing the em- 
peror, but they have actually exerciſed that of depoling 
him. Thus they depoſed Adolphus of Naſſau in 1298, 
and Wenceſlaus in 1401. 
The ſeveral functions of the elefors are as follow: the 
elefor of Mentz is chancellor of Germany; he convokes 
the ſtates, and gives his vote before any of the reſt, The 
eleftor of Cologne is grand-chancellor of Italy, and con- 
ſecrates the emperor. The clector of Treves is grand- 
chancellor of the Gauls, and confers the impoſition of 
hands on the emperor. The count palatine of the Rhine 
is grand-maſter of the imperial palace, and preſents the 
emperor with a globe at his coronation. The marquis of 
Brandenburgh is grand-chamberlain, and puts the ring 
on the emperor's finger. The duke of Saxony is grand- 
marſhal, and gives the ſword to the emperor. The king 
of Bohemia, who was anciently only duke, is grand-but- 
ler, and puts Charlemagne's crown on the emperor's 
head. Laſtly, the elfor of Hanover, now king of Gfeat 
Britain, is arch-treaſvrer ; though firſt erected under the 
the title of ſtandard-bearer of the empire. 
The eleforal prince is the eldeſt ſon of an elector, and the 
preſumptive. heir of his dignity. 
E eftors are always addreſſed under the title of eleclara! 
highneſſes. | 
The electoral college, conſiſting of all the ele&ors of the 
empire, is the molt illuſtrious and auguſt body in Eu- 
rope. See DiET. 

ELECTIONS of members of Parliament. See BURGESS, and 
PARLIAMENT. Fs 


ELECTORAL crown, or coronzt. See CRown. 


ELECTORATE, the dignity of an elector, with the terri- 
tory, or dominions, to which that quality is annexed. 
See ELECTOR. | 
Though the cuſtom ordinarily be, in Germany, for the 
ſons of princes to ſhare their fathers lands and territo- 
ries among them, thoſe whereto the 2/e&orate is annexcd 
are not uſed to be divided, but paſs entice to the eldeſt 
ſon who ſucceeds to the eledtorate. 

ELECTRIC, derived from nax]poy, amber, in Phyſics," is a 
term applied to thoſe ſubſtances, in which the eric 
fluid is capable of being excited, and accumulated, with + 

cout tranſmitting it, and therefore called non-conduttors, 
in oppoſition to CONDUCTURS, under which article the 
reaſon of the terms, and the difference between zled?: ic 
and conducting ſubſtances, are particularly explained. 
Theſe are alſo called elerics per ſe, and original elettrics, 
To this claſs belong glaſs, and all vitrificatlons, even of 
metals, all precious — of which che moſt tranſpa- 
rent ate the beſt; all reſins, and reſinous compoſnions ; 
amber, ſulphur, baked wood, all bituminous ſubſtances, 
wax, ſilk, cotton, all dry animal ſubſtances, as feathers, 
wool, hairs, & c. paper, white ſugar, and ſugar-candy, 
ait 3 the vapour of water, when examined in a degree of 
heat, in which it is capable of condenſing into water, and 
alſo that of quickſilver, as Dr. Prieſtley has very lately 
found (Obſ. on Air, &c. 1779. p. 426); ice froze to the 
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13th degree below o of Fahrenheit's ſeat and pro- 
duced from diſtilled water, as has been lately diſeovered 
by Mr. Achard of Berlin; oils, choco Ark, calces of 
metals and ſemimetals, the aſhes of animal and veget- 
able ſubſtances, the ruſt of metals, all dry vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, and all hard ſtones, of which the beſt are the 
hardeſt. Subſtances of this kind are capable of being 
excited, ſo as to exhibit the electrical appearances of at. 
tracting and repelling light bodies, emitting a ſpark of 
light attended with a fnapping noiſe, and yielding a 
current of air, the ſeuſation of which reſembles that of a 
ſpider's web drawn over the face, or any part of the body 
preſented to it, and a ſmell like that of phoſphorus, ei- 
ther by friction, or by heating and cooling, or by melt- 


ing, and pouring one melted ſubſtance into another. ; 
The firſt is the moſt uſual method of exciting elet?rics ; | 


the effect of the ſecond was firſt obſerved with regard to 
the TOURKMALIN, and has been ſince found to extend to 


many other fmilar ſubſtances ; and ſeveral particular cir- 
cumſtances have been found to attend the operation of 
melting ſulphur, wax, &c. according to the nature ol 
the veſſels in which they are diſſolved, and of the ſub- 
ſtances with which they are in contact, when left to 
cool. 
Whenever an ele, ic is excited by friction, it is neceſſary 
that the ſubſtance with which it is rubbed; called the 
rubber, ſhould communicate with the earth, or with bo- 
dies abounding with electricity, by means of good con- 
ductors; for if the rubber be inſulated, i, e. if its com- 
munication with the earth be intercepted by electric, the 
effect of friction will be inconfiderable, and the electri- 
cal power excited by it be very weak. An eletric will 
not part with the power excited by friction, by bringing 
other electric ſubſtances into contact with it; and, there- 
fore, a glaſs tube, or globe, ſurrounded by the air, which 
is m ele2ric, retains its virtue for ſome time; but as the 
air is never a perſect elefric, it will gradually loſe it, by 
communication to the moiſture, and other conducting 
particles, that float in this element. An inſulated con- 
ductor may alſo receive the electrical power, communi- 
cated to it by the approach of excited elerics, will then 
exhibit ſimilar appearances, and retain it in the fame 
manner. But if any other conductor, communicating 
with the earth, be brought into contact with it, the elec- 
trical power will be conveyed away at once; whereas an 
excited electric, being itſelf a non-conduCQtor, will loſe 
only part of the power which it poſſeſſes from that por- 
tion of the ſurface, to which the conductor is immedi- 
ately preſented, and thus the whole is exhauſted by de- 
rees ; and, therefore, the ſpark of fire is not fo denſe, 
nor the exploſion ſo loud from excited, as from commu- 
nicated eleCtricity. 
No electric can be excited, without producing electrical 
appearances in the ſubſtance by which it is excited, pro- 
vided that ſubſtance be inſulatcd; but the eleQrical 
wers of the excited c& ric, and of the inſulated rub- 
er, are direQly the reverſe of each other, and may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed, by their exhibiting oppoſite effects. 
Thus, if a ſmall ball of cork be ſuſpended by a filken 
thread, and preſented to the eric, it will be fir(t at- 
tracted, and then repelled ; but in this flate of repulſion 
from the eric, it will be more violently attracted by 
the rubber than by any other conducting ſubſtance, and 
vice verſa, And if two ſuch inſulated balls of cork be 


preſented either to the ele ie or rubber ſeparately, they) 


will repel each other; but if one of theſe balls be pre- 
ſented to the ele&ric, and the other to the rubber, and 
they be then brought to within a ſufficient diſtance, they 


will mutually attract each other, and their electricity 
will be diſcharged : they have evidently the ſame effect 
of counterbalancing and deſtroying each other, as 2 
tive and negative quantities in algebra; and it has been 
_ obſerved, that two pieces of glaſs, or filk, poſſeſſed of 
theſe contrary electricities, will cohere together, and re- 
quire à conſiderable force to a them. Beſides, 
theſe oppoſite powers may be diſtinguiſhed by preſenting 
any pointed conductor to the electric, ſuppoled to be glaſs, 
and to the rubber of the common leather kind, in the 
dark; the light iſſuing from the electric to the point will 
appear like 2 ſtar upon it; but the light ifluing from the 
poiat to the rubber will be a lucid pencil or bruſh, di- 
verging from the point towards the rubber. See BRosn, 
Luminous ConDucTOR, and STAR. 
We may alſo add, that a current of air may be perceived 
paſſing rom theſe points, in both caſes, in oppoſite di- 
trections. | 
_ Moſt elefrics may be made to acquire eicher of theſe 
electricities at pleaſure, by uſing proper rubbers ; but ag 


the former of them was firſt diſcovered by rubbing glaſs 

it was called the vitreous, and the latter, produced by re 

Gnous ſubſtances, as amber, ſealing-wax, ſulphur, &c. 

was called the re/inous eleticity. However, eleAticians, 
2 | 
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aſterwerds concluding that excited glaſs acquired more 
than its natural quantity of the ele&ric fluid by friction 
and that excited wax or ſulphur, or the inſulated rubber. 
loſt part of it, called the former poſitive, and the latter 
negative NY terms which are now generally uſec, 


and juſtified e principal phenomena of this ſcience. 
See Theory of ELECTRICITY. 
The following table will ſhew what kind of eleQricity is 


excited in different bodics, when rubbed with different 
ſubſtanees. 


Back of a cat Poſitive 17 ſubſtance with which 
it has been hitherto tried. 


| Every ſubſtance hitherto 
Smooth plaſs Poſitive J hed, except the back of 
a cat, 
Poſitive Dry oiled ſilk, ſulphur, me- 
tals. 

Rough glaſs < Negative Woollen cloth, quills, wood, 
paper, fealing-wax, white 
wax, the human hand. 

Poſitive Amber, air. 

Negative Diamond. the human hand. 

Politive Metals, ſilk, load-ſtone, lea- 

ther, hand, paper, baked 
wood. 

Negative Other fine furs. 


b Black lk, metals, black 


Tourmalin 


Hare's ſkin 


cloth. 

Negative Paper, hand, hairs, wea- 

| ſel's ſkin. 

Poſitive Sealing-wax. 

Negative Hare's, weaſel's, and fer- 
ret's ſkin, load-ſtone, braſs, 
ſilver, iron, hand. 


White ſilk 


Black ſilk 


Poſitive Metals. 

a Negative Hare ſel d fer- 

8 ga re's, weaſel's, and fer 
989 * ret's ſcin, hand, leather, 
; _ woollen cloth, paper. 

Baked wood { Poſitive gik. 

| Negative Flannel, 
Cavallo's Electricity, p. 17. 
See a larger catalogue of this kind, in which the rubbers 
were woollen garments, and ſilk, by Mr. Henly, in the 


Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 122, &c. 


It may be obſerved in general, that when different ſub- 
ſtances are rubbed together, the ſubſtance, whoſe elec- 
trical power is the ſtrongeſt, acquires the poſitive, aud 
the other the negative electricity; and when two bodies, 
differing in the ſmoothneſs or roughneſs of their ſurfaces, 
are rubbed together, the ſmootheſt, which requires the 
leaſt friction, acquires the poſitive ; and the rougheſt 
the negative electricity. We may alfo obſerve, that, if 
an uninſulated conductor be brought within the atmo- 
ſpaere, or ſphere of action, of an excited cleric, or an 
electrical body, it will acquire on the fide exhibited to 
the elcetric, an electricity oppoſite to that of the electri- 
fied body ; which increaſes the nearer it approaches, till 
at laſt che conductor receives a ſpark from the electric, 
aud the cquilibrium is reſtored. But if the conductor bc 
inſulated, both its ſides will in the acceſs appear to be 
electrified ; the next to the eledric acquiring an electti- 
city oppobte to that of the ic itſelf, and the remotet 
hide poſſeſſing the ſame kind of electricity with the elec- 
ric; and when the diſcharge is made, the electrical 
power of the inſulated conductor, and the el/r&ric, ace 
of the ſame kind. 

If an electric be brought near to an electtiſied body, the 
circumſtances will be the fame during the approach of 
one to the other; however, when the elefiric has re- 
ceived a ſmall quantity of electricity from the eletifi. d 
body, it will ſtill, in ſome cafes, exhibit ſtrong cleQt1- 
cities on different ſides, and repeated changes may forc- 
times be obſerved from poſitive to negative electricity in 
the ſame elefric; a phenomenon, which is explained by 
the non-conduCting quality of an Hic, and the diſpo- 
ſition which bodies have to acquire an cleAticity con- 
trary to that of another contiguous electriſied body. Ste 
Electrical ATMOSPHERE, 


ELEcrüic, charging and coating of. See CHARGE, and 


COATING. 


ELECTRICAL azr thermometer, is an inſtrument contrived by 


Mr. Kinnerfly of Philadelphia, and uſed in determining 
the effects of the e/e&rico/ exploſion upon air. This in- 
ſtrument conſiſts of a glaſs tube AB (Tab. II. Elettricity, 
fg. 15.) about eleven inches long, and one inch in dia- 
meter, cloſed, air-tight, with braſs caps, C and D, which 
may be ſcrewed on or taken off at pleafure; and of 3 
ſmall glaſs tube, K, open at both ends, cemented into 
the braſs tube L, which ſcrews into the upper part C- 


The upper end of this tube has a braſs ferrule with an 


air-bole, 4, and the lower end is immerſed in coloured 
water at the bottom of the tube AB. Within this tube, 


AB, 


E L E 


A B. are fixed two wires, F and G; the wire F deſcends 
from a braſs cap at the upper end, and the wire G pafſcs 
| through the lower cap into the pedeſtal E, to which the 

veſſel, A B, is fixed by means of a male ſcrew, D, that 
goes into a braſs nut at E; and this wire may be raiſed 
or lowered at pleaſure, by means of a male ſcrew an- 
nexed to it, ſo as to produce a diſcharge from F to G. 
The wire, 6, is a ſmall round ſpring, encompaſſing the 
tube K; and when air is blown into this tube, ſo as to 
raiſe the coloured water up to r, the gage-wire, , is 
brought down to the top of the column, and the thermo- 
meter is ready for uſe. It is evident, from the conſtruc- 
tion of this inſtrument, that, when the air within the 
tube AB is rareſied, the water will riſe in the ſmall 
tube, and the degree of its aſcent will meaſure the de- 
gree of rarefaction. hen the wires F and G are in 
contact, a large charge of electricity, from above thirty 
ſquare feet of coated glaſs, produces no rarefaction in 
the air; the water in the ſmall tube not being at all 
moved from the gage-wire; and therefore the paſſage of 
the electrical fluid through conductors ſufficiently large, 
neither ratefies nor diſplaces the air about them. But 


when the wires are about two inches aſunder, the ſame 


charge raiſes the water to the top of the ſmall tube; and 
a charge from a glaſs jar, containing about five gallons 
and a half, raiſes it to 4; which ſudden riſe is owing to 
a quantity of air actually diſplaced by the c{c&r:cal flaſh, 
When the air coaleſces, the water in the tube ſublides, 
till it is in equilibrio with the rarefied air; and then gra- 
dually deſcends, as the air cools, and ſettles at its former 
height. By carefully obſerving at what height above the 
gage-wire h. the deſcending column of water ſirſt {topped, 
Mr. Kinnerſley diſcovered the degree of rarefaction pro- 
duced by the electrical explohon. Franklin's Letters, &c. 
p. 389, &c. 4to. 1769. 

ELEcTR1CAL apparatus conſiſts of glaſs tubes, about three 
feet long, and an' inch and a half in diameter, one of 
which ſhould be cloſed at one end, and furniſhed at the 


other end with a braſs cap, and ſtop-cock, in order to 


rateſy, or condenſe, the incloſed air; [ticks of ſealing- 
wax, or tubes of rough glaſs, or glaſs tubes covered with 
ſcaling wax, or cylinders of baked wood for producing 
the negative electricity; with proper rubbers, as black 
oiled lilk, with AMALGAM upon it for the former, and 
ſoft new flannel, or hare ſkins, or cat's ſkins, tanned 
with the hair on, for the latter; coated jars, or plates of 
glaſs, either ſingle, or combined in a battery, for accu- 
mulating electricity; metal rods, as diſchargers; an elec- 
trical machine; eleArometers, and inſulating (tools, ſup- 
ported by pillars of glaſs, covered with ſealing-wax, or 
baked wood, varniſhed or boiled in linſeed oil. See 
theſe more particularly deſcribed under the articles Elec- 
trical BATTERY, ConDUCTORS, DISCHARGER, ELEC- 
TRICAL Machine, ELECTROMETER, &c. 

Signior Beccaria contrived a ſubſtitute for glaſs, which 
is an expenſive article in the apparatus of an electrician, 
by mixing equal quantities of very pure colophonium, 


and finely pulverized marble, well dried, melting the 


mixture, and then ſpreading it on a piece of tinfoil, two 
or three inches beyond the edge of it, about one tenth of 
an inch thick ; over this he laid another piece of tin- 
foil within about two inches of the edge of the mixture ; 
and this coated plate ſerved him inſtead of a plate of 
glaſs, poſſeſſed a greater power, retained it longer, was 
leſs liable to break, and eably repaired. 

Fr.ECTRICAL atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE. 
ELECTRICAL attraction and repulſion. See Experiments and 
Phenomena in ELECTRICITY and ELECTRIC, 
ELECTRICAL balls, See BALLS and ELECTROMETER. 
ELECTRICAL battery. See BATTERY, where the method 
of conſtructing a battery is deſcribed. 

In caſes which require a great force of eleCtricity, bat- 
teries are commonly uſed z but experiments of this kind 
ſhould be conducted with great care and caution. Me- 
talline wires of a ſmall diameter may be made red-hot, 
and melted by the exploſion of a battery; and the red-hot 
particles of the metal are ſcattered by the exploſion in all 
directions; but if the force be very great, the wire will 
be entirely diſperſed. If the wire be melted on a piece 
of plaſs, the glaſs will be marked by the exploſion with 
all the priſmatic colours; and a force which is juſt ſuf- 
ficient to render a wire, ſtretched by weights, red-hot, 
will conſiderably lengthen it. A ſlender wire, incloſed 


in a glaſs tube, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 


will be reduced, by a moderate diſcharge of a battery 
through it, into globules of different ſizes, which may 
be collected from the inner ſurface of the glaſs tube; 


they will be found hollow, and to be little elſe than the 


mere ſcoriæ of the metal. Mr, Henly, and others, have 
obſerved, that in melting. wites of ſome inches in length, 


the red heat begins at the end in contact with the dif- | 


charging rod, or with the poſitive ſide of the battery, and 
OL. II. Ne 110. 


| „ * 
proceeds gradually towards the coating df the battery, 
plainly evincing the direction of the electrical matter in 


the diſcharge. The conducting power of mefals corre- 
ſponding to the eaſe with which they are melted, the 


ſame ingenious electrician endeavoured to aſcertain Ms, 


by cauſing an exploſion to paſs through metal wire o 
different kinds, but of the ſame diameter; but he was 
not ſatisfied with the reſult of his trials. 

Dr. Prieſtley infers, from ſome experiments on the con- 
ducting power of different metals, that the order in 
which they are to be ranked, with reſpect to the power 
of electricity to melt them, is the following; viz. iron, 
braſs, copper, blver, and gold; however, farther expe- 
riments are ſtill wanting for the abſolute deciſion of this 
queſtion. In comparing different exploſions by their 
power to melt wires, it muſt be obſerved, that, in wires 
of ſome thickneſs, the forces that melt them will be in 
the proportion of their lengths; and in wires of the ſame 
length, in the proportion of the ſquares of their diameters. 
Mr. Henly, having obtained ſome grains of puri6ed pla- 
tina, which had received the utmoſt force of chemical 
fire, laid them in contact with each other on a line drawn 
with a blunt ended wire over the ſurface of a plate of 
white wax, about the length of half an inch; and at 
each end of the line of platina, and in contact with it, 
he placed a thick wire, with its ends nicely rounded off, 
and made perſectly ſmooth ;z and having covered the pla- 
tina with a piece of thick plate-glaſs, and diſcharged 
through it three jars, containing ſixteen ſquare feet of 
coated ſurface, he fuſed it into ſeveral beautiful ſphe- 
rules. Mr. Nairne has ſince repeated the experiment 
with equal ſucceſs. Phil. 'Cranf. vol. Ixiv. part ii. art. 
41. p. 414. 416, &c. Priellley's Hiſt. of EleCtiicity, 


vol. ii. p. 370. 


One of the moſt curious experiments in this department 
of electricity is chat of making coloured rings on the ſur- 
faces of metal, by the electrical exploſion. See Co- 
LOURS, and FAIR Circles. 

We have already ſhewn how earthquakes may be imi- 
tated by the explolion of an electrical battery. See EarTH« 
UAKES, | 
Lhe effects of the lateral force of electrical exploſions, 
firſt taken notice of by Dr. Prieſtley, are beſt obſerved 
in the diſcharge of a battery; though they may be alſo 

ſ-en in the diſcharge of a ſingle jar. 


If pieces of cork, powder of any kind, or any light bo- 


dies, be placed near the expioſion of a jar, or battery, 
they will be moved out of their places at the inſtant of 
the diſcharge, in all directions from the center of the 
exploſion, A remarkable phenomenon of this kind hap- 


pens in firing gun-powder by e/efrical exploſions ; for, 


let the powder be ever fo cloſely confined, if the explo- 
ſion is made in the center of it, a pait of it only will be 
fixed, and the reſt will be diſperſed with great violence 
and the fragments of a melted wire, placed in the midſt 
of the powder, will fly about to a great diſtance from 
the place of exploſion. The greater the foice of the ex- 
ploſion, ſo much the greater will be the diſtance to which 
light bodies will be removed; and therefore it is no won- 
der, that very heavy bodies thould be moved to conli- 
derable diſlances by ſtrong flaches of lightning, Dr. 
Prieſtley apprehends, that this lateral force is produced 
by the exploſion of the air from the place where the 
exploſion is made; for the electrical matter makes a va- 
cuum of air in its paſſage; and this air being ſuddenly 
diſplaced gives a concuſſion to all the bodies that hap- 
pen to be near it. This lateral exploſion may be ten- 


dered viſible, by placing a charged jar on a table, and 


bringing one end of an inſulated metallic rod contigu- 
ous to its outſide coating, and placing a body of about 
ſix or ſeven feet in length, and a few inches broad, 
within about half an inch of its other end. Then, it a 
chain be put upon the table, with one end about an inch 
and a half diſtant from the coating of the jr, and one 
knob of the diſcharging rod be applied to the other end 
of the chain, and the other knob to the wire of the jar, 
ſo as to make a diſcharge, a ſtrong ſpark will be ſeen be- 
tween the inſulated rod, which communicates with the 
coating of the jar, and the body near its extiemity z 
which ſpark does not alter the eic ſtate of that body; 
and therefore it is imagined, that this lateral ſpark flies 
from the coating of the jar, and inſtantaneoully returns 
to it. This phenomenon may probably be owing to the 
interruption in the circuit; tor in proportion to the in- 
terruption will be the degree of the lateral exploſion. 
Hiſt. Electr. vol. ii, p. 336. 8vo. 1775. Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. lix. p. 57. 

Dr. Prieſtley tried the effects of the exploſion of a large 
bartery on ſome of the larger animals, as on a cat and 
dog, with a deſign of obſerving in what manner the ani- 
mal ſyſtem is affected by the electrical ſhock. He found 
that convulſions attended the ſtroke, which were followed 


3Q by 


ELECTRICAL bells. 


ELECTRICAL cement. 
ELECTRICAL circuit. 
ELECTRICAL condu#ters. 
ELECTRICAL eel. 
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by a convullive reſpiration, and a rattling in the throat, | 
with other circumſtances, for which we mult refer to his 
Hiſtory, &c. vol. ii. p. 253, 8vo. 1775 
It has been doubted whether, when ſmall animals are 
killed by the cleHrical ſhock, any of the blood-veſſels are 
ruptured ; but Mr. Henly informs the editor, that, on giv- 
ing the ſhock of a very large battery to a full grown duck, 
which was inſtantly killed, the animal bled freely at the 
mouth, which fully aſcertained that fact. The duck was 
ſtruck by the conductor on the crown of the head, and 
the charge made to paſs through its legs. 

We ſhall cloſe this article with hinting at two circum- 
ſtances, which ſhould be attended to by thoſe who make 
experiments with electrical batteries. The jars of a large 
battery are liable to be broken at the time of their diſ- 
charge; and particularly if it be conſtructed of the thin- 
ner glaſs, which is capable of receiving a greater charge 
than the thicker. In order to avoid this inconvenience, 
Mr. Nairne never diſcharges a battery through a good con- 
ductor, unleſs the circuit be at leaſt five foot long z but 
the length of the circuit, though it may preſerve the bat- 
tery, proportionably weakens the force of the ſhock. 
Care ſhould alſo be taken not to touch the wires of a bat- 
tery with the hand, nor even that of a ſingle jar, after the 
diſcharge, before the diſcharging rod be repeatedly ap- 
plied to its ſides; as there generally remains a re/duum 
of the charge, which is ſometimes very conſiderable. 
This refduum is occaſioned by the electricity, which, 
whilſt the jar, or battery, is charging, ſpreads itſelf over 
the uncoated ſurface of the glaſs, near the coating; this 
will not be diſcharged at firſt, but gradually returns to 
the coating after the firſt diſcharge. 

Er.ECTRICAL beatification. See BEATIFICATION, 

See BELLS. 

ELECTRICAL bruſh. See BRUSH. 

See CAMENT. 

See CiR cr. 

See CONDUCTORS. 

See GYMNOTUS. 

ELECTRICAL experiments. See ELECTRICITY, LEYDEN 
Phial, PoinTs, &c. 

ELECTRICAL . See TORPEDO. 

ELECTRICAL fluid. See Theory of ELECTRICITY. 
ELECTRICAL kite was contrived by Dr. Franklin, to verify 
his hypotheſis of the identity of electricity and lightning. 
It conſiſted of a large, thin, ſilk handkerchief, extended 
and faſtened at the four corners to two flight ſtrips of 
cedar, and accommodated with a tail, loop, and ſtring, 
ſo as to riſe in the air like thoſe of paper. To the top of 
the upright ſtick of the croſs a very ſharp pointed wire 
was fixed, riſing a foot or more above the wood; and to 
the end of the twine, next the hand, a filk ribband was 
tied. From a key ſuſpended at the union of the twine 
and ſilk, when the kite is raiſed way a thunder ſtorm, 
a phial may be charged, and electric fire collected, as is 
uſually. done by means of a rubbed glaſs tube, or globe. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 565, or Franklin's Letters, 
p- 111, 112. | 

Kites made of paper, covered with varniſh, or with well 
boiled linſeed-oil, in order to preſerve them from the 
rain, with a ſtick and cane bow, like thoſe of ſchool- 
boys, will anſwer the purpoſe extremely well, and are 
very uſeful in determining the eleCtricity of the atmo- 
ſphere. See CONDUCTOR, 

ELECTRICAL machine is a part of the eleArical apparatus, 
contrived for collecting a greater quantity of electricity, 
and exhibiting its effects in a more ſenſible manner than 
it was poſſibſe to do in any other way. The parts of 
which it conſiſts are the electric, the moving engine, the 
rubber, and the prime conductor. The electric now 
commonly uſed is ſmooth glaſs; though in the earlier 
ſtate of this ſcience, before the method of inſulating the 
rubber, and hereby of producing negative electricity, 
was introduced, other ſubſtances, as ſulphur, rough 
glaſs, or ſcaling-wax, were uſed for this purpoſe. It is 
not yet abſolutely determined what kind of glaſs is the 
moſt proper; the belt flint glaſs is generally uſed. Dr. 
Prieſtley ſuggeſts, that common bottle metal, on account 
of its great hardneſs, and exquiſite poliſh, is fitteſt for 
the purpoſe of excitation. Thinner glaſs ſeems to be 
preferable to that which is thicker ; but the workmen 
ſhould be cautioned not to let the glaſs ſuddenly cool, 
which renders it liable to break in electrical operations. 
The common form of the electric is either that of a 
globe, or of a cylinder. Each figure has its advantages 
and its inconveniencies. In favour of cylinders, it is al- 
leged, that more of their ſurface may be touched with 
the rubber; and, on the other hand, globes may more 
eaſily be blown true, ſo as to preſs the rubber equally ; 
and they may alſo be made larger in diameter, whereb 
their axis, if they have any, is farther from the excited 
ſurface, which is abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the diſ- 
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Gpation of the eleftric fire. Globes are, on this account, 
made with one neck, cemented to a ſtrong braſs cap, in 
order to adapt them to a proper frame; and Dr. Prieſt- 
ley adviſes to preſerve a communication between the ex- 
ternal air, and the air within the globe, by means of a 
hole in this cap, fo that both may be always of the ſame 


denſity. The moſt convenient ſize is from nine to twelve 
inches in diameter. Cylinders are alſo made with two 
necks, without any axis, and their common fize is from 
four inches diameter, and eight inches long, to twelve 
inches diameter, and two feet long. | 

Some have recommended an internal coating of ſome 
electrie ſubſtance, as reſin, turpentine, &. in order to 
increaſe the clerical power of the glaſs. The beſt com- 
poſition for this purpoſe is prepared by boiling four parts 
of Venice turpentine, one part of reſin, and one part of 
bees-wax, for about two hours, over a gentle fire, and 
ſlirring it often, with the addition of one ſourth part of 
vermilion ; which is afterward left to cool. This mix- 
ture may be uſed, by breaking a ſufficient quantity of it 
into ſmall pieces, putting it into the glaſs, and holding 
the glaſs near the fire till it is melted, and, by continu- 
ally turning the glaſs, equally ſpread over its ſurface in 
a coat of about the thickneſs of a ſix-pence. Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. lvii. p. 186. 

There have been various contrivances for giving motion 
to the electric of a machine. Some have uſed multiply- 
ing wheels, which are eaſily turned by a winch. The 
common method is to fix a wheel, grooved round its eit- 
cumference on the outſide of the frame of the machine, 
which may be turned by a winch ; and on the neck of 
the globe, or cylinder, to fix a pulley, whoſe diameter 
is about a third or fourth part of the diameter of the 
wheel; and a ſtring of worſted, or a leathern (trap, is 
put over both the wheel and the pulley ; ſo that by turn- 
ing the winch the electric may make three or four revo- 
lutions for one revolution of the wheel. As the ſtring 
relaxes by uſe, it may be proper to make the wheel 
moveable from the frame, ſo that it may be fixed by 
means of a ſcrew at a proper diſtance, for a ſufficient 
tenſion of the ſtring; or the pulley may have ſeveral 
grooves, forming circumferences of different diameters 
for this purpoſe. Inſtead of the pulley and ſtring, ſome 
have uſed a wheel and pinion, or a wheel and endleſs 
ſcrew, which renders the machine more neat and com- 
pact ; though this conſtruCtion js not without its incon- 
veniences, which are not fo eaſily remedied as thoſe of 
the other. 

The next principal part of a machine is the rubber, which 
excites the electric. Rubbers were formerly made of 
red baſil ſkins, ſtuffed with hair, wool, flax, or bran; 
but Dr. Nooth has lately introduced filk cuſhions ſtuffed 
with hair, over which a piece of leather is to be laid, 
rubbed with amalgam, which are preferable to the others. 
If the rubber is fixed on a metal plate, the plate ſhould 
be free from all edges and points, and covered with ſilk; 
it ſhould reſt on a ſpring, ſo that it may be made to ſuit 
any inequalities in the ſurface of the glaſs, which ſpring 
may, by means of a ſcrew, be made to preſs more or 
leſs againſt the glaſs at pleaſure. The rubber ſhould alſo 
be inſulated in any way that may beſt ſuit the conſtruc- 
tion of the machine, and the diſpoſition of the electric; 
and a chain or wire may be eafily ſuſpended from it, to 
communicate with the floor, whenever the inſulation is 
not neceſſary ; and thus poſitive and negative eleQricity 
may be produced at pleaſure, 

The prime conductor, which is a neceſſary appendage to 
the eledirical machine, in order to collect the electricity 
from the electric, and the method of inſulating it, have 
been already deſcribed. See Prime ConDuUcTOR. 


To this general account of electrical machines, we ſhall 


ſubjoin a deſcription of ſome of the principal now in uſe, 
illuſtrated by correſponding figures. We ſhall premiſe, 
however, a reference to Tab. I. Electricity, fig. 16. which 
repreſents Dr. Watſon's machine, with a contrivance for 
whirling four large globes at once, and of uniting the 
power of them all; though no ſuch machines are now 
conſtructed. Such machines, furniſhed with ſuitable bat- 
teries, might be employed to very important purpoſes, 
and probably lead the way to many new diſcoveries in 

the ſcience of electricity. 


The machine, repreſented in fig. 15. is the moſt compact 


and elegant, were it not liable to many inſuperable ob- 
jections. The globe A is turned with the winch B, by 


means of wheel- work incloſed in the braſs box C; the 
rubber D is fixed to a ſpring, the poſition of which may 
be adjuſted by the ſcrew F; the conductor, GH, is a 
braſs tube, with a round hollow ball at each end, which 
colleQs fire by the braſs piece I, fixed in the ball H. 
The barrel of the conductor is put into the braſs ſocket 
a, the ball G being firſt taken off; and to this ſocket is 
joined the braſs ſocket K, in which the upper end of the 


glaſs 
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glaſs tube L is fixed with cement; and the lower end is 
cemented into the wooden foot M; and it is thus in- 
ſulated. - 

Machines of this kind may be ſcrewed to a table, and 
uſed with great eaſe; but they admit of little variety 
with reſpeCt to the ſize, ſhape, or number of the elec- 
trics; and the rubber is not inſulated. 

The machine exhibited in Tab. III. Electricity, fig. 18, was 
invented by Mr. Read, mathematical inſtrument maker at 
Kaightſbridge, and conſiſts of a cylinder A, perpendicular 
to the horizon, and ſupported by a braſs bow, which re- 
ceives the upper end of the axis. Iris moved by means of 
a pulley at the lower end of the axis, and a wheel B, 
which lies parallel to the table, and revolves four times for 
every ſingle revolution of the wheel. The conductor C 
is furniſhed with points to collect the fire, and it is 


ſcrewed to the wire of a coated jar D, which ſtands in a | 


ſocket between the cylinder and the wheel. Mr. Lane's 
electrometer is annexed to the figure, which will be ex- 
plained under the article ELECTROMETER. In this ma- 
chine the conductor is fixed ; but it admits no variety of 
globes or cylinders, and no inſulation of the rubber, 
The eledrical machine conſtructed by Dr. Ingenhouz, con- 
fiſts of a circular glaſs, about nine inches, or a foot in 
diameter, which turns vertically, by a branch fixed to 
the iron axis that paſſes through the middle of it, and 1s 
rubbed by four cuſhions, each an inch and a half, or two 
inches long, placed at the oppoſite ends of the vertical 
diameter. The frame is a board about a foot ſquare, 
which may be faſtened by an iron crank to a table, ſup- 
porting two ſmaller upright boards, parallel to one an- 
other, and faſtened at top by a tranſverſe piece ; the axis 
of the plate reſts on the middle of theſe boards, and to 
them the rubbers are faſtened. The conductor is a braſs 
tube, with two horizontal branches, extending from its 
extremity, and reaching within about an inch and a half 
of the extremity of the glaſs, and thus collecting the 
eleAtricity from it. A machine of this kind was con- 
ſtructed about the ſame time by Mr. Ramſden, mathe- 
matical inſtrument maker in 2 However inge- 
nious the contrivance of this machine, it is liable to the 
inconvenience of not eaſily admitting the inſulation of 
the rubbers. | 


This machine hath been greatly improved by Mr. Cuth- 


bertſon, at Amſterdam. He uſes two plates of glaſs, 
and has contrived to inſulate his rubbers in an elegant 
manner. In ſhort, he hath by theſe means conſtructed 


ſome of the moſt powerful, and at the ſame time port- | 


able, and elegant machines that have yet been exhi- 
bited. 

The machine repreſented in fig. 7. Tab. Electricity, was 
conſtructed by Dr. Prieſtley, and is excellently adapted 
to all the purpoſes which the <eleCtrician can propoſe. 
The frame canliſts of two boards of mahogany, a, a, 
parallel to one another, and about four inches aſunder 
the lower board may be fixed to a table by iron cranks; 
two upright pillars of baked wood are ſupported by this 
board, one of which, 6, being let through the upper, is 
fixed immoveably to the lower board; but the other is 
made to flide in a groove, reaching almoſt the whole 
length of the upper board, ſo that it may be placed at 
any required diſtance from the other pillar, for the con- 
venience of admitting globes, or cylinders, of different 
ſizes ; however, it is neceſſary only when an axis is uſed. 
In both pillars there are ſeveral holes, by means of 


which globes of different ſizes may be mounted higher | 


or lower, or two or more globes may be uſed at the ſame 
time; though it will be difficult to fix proper rubbers to 
them all. When a globe with one neck is uſed, a braſs 
arm, with an open ſocket, c, is neceſſary to ſupport the 
axis beyond the pullcy ; and this part may be put higher 
or lower, together with the brafo ſocket in which the 
axis turns. The axis, d, is made to paſs through the 
pillar &, ſo that it may be turned by a handle without the 
wheel. The frame being ſcrewed to the table, may be 
placed nearer to, or farther from the wheel, as the length 
of the ſtring in different ſtates of the weather may re- 
quite. The wheel is fixed in a frame by itſelf, as e, and 
thus it may have any ſituation with reſpect to the pulley, 
as may be molt convenient ; and it has ſeveral grooves 
for admitting more ſtrings than one, if two or three 


globes, or cylinders, are uſed at once. The rubber, 7, 


conſiſts of a hollow piece of copper filled with horſe-hair, 
and covered with a baſil (kin; it is ſupported by a ſocket, 
which receives the cylindrical axis of a round plate of 
laſs g, the oppolite part of which is inſerted into the 
ocket of a bent ſteel ſpring H. Theſe parts are ealily ſe- 
parated, ſo that the rubber, or the plate of glaſs, ſerving 
to inſulate it, may be changed at pleaſure. The ſpring 
may be either flipped along the groove, or moved in the 
contrary direction, ſo as to give it every deſitable poſi- 
don with reſpect to the globe or cylinder; and it is alſo 


furniſhed with a ſcrew i, which makes it preſs harder or 
lighter, as the operator chuſes. The prime conduCtor 
of this machine has been already deſcribed under the ar- 
ticle Prime CONDUCTOR. 
When poſitive electricity is required, a wire ot chain, u, 
connects the rubber with the table or floor; and in order 
to obtain negative electricity, that wire is connected with 
another cylindrical conductor, whilſt the pear conduc- 
tor in the figure is connected by another wire, or chain, 
with the table; and Dr. Priellley obſerves that the ne- 
gative and poſitive powers are equally ſtrong. Hiſt. 
EleCtr. vol. ii. p. 112, &c. 8vo. 
The machine, fig. 19. Tab. III. Elefricity, was conſtructed 
by Mr. Nairne, F. R. S. an ingenious inſtrument-maker 
in London, for the grand duke of Tuſcany. The glaſs 
cylinder of this machine is twelve inches in diameter, and 
the cylindrical part, excluſive of the necks, nineteen 
inches long ; the rubber is fourteen inches long, and five 
broad, ſupported by two wooden ſprings, which are fixed 
on two glaſs rods lying horizontally under the cylinder, 
and ſerving to inſulate the rubber; the conductor is five 
feet long, and twelve inches in diameter, ſupported on 
two ſtands, with ſolid glaſs pillars, having at the end of 
it a ſhort braſs tod with a ball; the ball, which is repte- 
ſented as receiving the electt ical ſpark from the condue- 
tor, is of braſs, and fixed to the end of a braſs tube, that 
is moveable in a hole at the top of the ſtand; from the 
bottom of the ſtand a chain paſſes along the floor, till it 
is in contact with the chain hanging from the back of the 
rubber. The ſpark from this conductor would ſometimes 
fly to the diſtance of fourteen inches. See Prime Cox- 
DUCTOR. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. part i. p. 79. 
Another elefrical machine, which we thall deſcribe, is that 
repreſented in fig. 5. Tab. Electricity. This is of a con- 
venient ſize, and, in a ſmall compaſs, poſſeſſes the ad- 
vantages of moſt other machines. The frame of the ma- 
chine conſiſts of the board A B C, which is capable of be- 
ing faſtened to a table by two iron cranks. On this board 
are raiſed two ſtrong wooden pillars, KI, and AH, 
which ſupport both the cylinder and wheel. From one 
of the braſs caps of the cylinder FF, an axis of ſteel 
Pr which paſſes quite through a hole in the pillar 
I, and has, on the outer fide of the pillar, a pully, I, 
fixed on its ſquare end. In the circumference of the 
pulley there are three or four grooves ſuiting the vari- 
able length of the itring a 6, which goes round one of 
them, and round the groove of the wheel D. Lhe other 
cap of the cylinder has a ſmall cavity, which fits the ey- 
lindrical extemity of a ſtrong ſcrew, that proceeds from 
the pillar H. The wheel D moved by tbe handle E, 
turns round a ſtrong axis, projecting from almolt the 
middle of the pillar KI. The rubber G is a thin 
quilted cuſhion of filk, ſtuffed with hair, and faltened 
with filken ſtrings to a piece of wood, adapted to the ſur- 
face of the cylinder ; its length is about four inches leſs 
than that of the body of the cylinder, and it rubs about 
one fourth part of its circumference. It is terminated at 
its upper extremity by a piece of oiled ſilk, which covers 
almolt all the upper part of the cylinder; and to the 
lower part a piece of leather, well rubbed with amalgam, 
is faſtened, which, when turned over the cuſhion, inter- 
poles between it and the ſurface of the cylinder. The 
rubber is ſupported by two ſprings, ſcrewed to its back, 
and proceeding from the wooden cap of a ſtrong glaſs 
pillar, perpendicular to the board on which the — 
reſts, and made to flide, by a ſquare wooden baſe, in 
two grooves of this board; and thus the pillar may be 
faſtened by a ſcrew at any required diſtance from the ey- 
linder, and the rubber made to preſs harder or lighter 
upon it, By means of this glaſs pillar the rubber is in- 
ſulated ; and when inſulation is not required, a chan 
may be hung to it by a ſmall hook, communicating with 
the leather, and falling down to the table or floor. The 
prime conductor of this machine, made of hollow braſs, 
(fig+ 4+) is ſupported by glaſs pillars, fixed by braſs ſockets 
in the board CC; and it receives the electric fluid 
through the points of the collector L, which is placed 
about half an inch diſtant from the ſurface of the cylin- 
der. If the wheel D be turned by the handle E, in the 
direction a6 c, and the chain remain ſuſpended from the 
rubber to the floor, the conductor AB will be electri- 
hed poſitively ; but if the chain be removed from the 
rubber to the prime conductor, the rubber will be elec- 
trified negatively ; and another conductor, like the for- 
mer, applied to the rubber, will be charged negatively 
to the ſame degree, as that was charged poſitively. Ma- 
chines of this conſtruction are made and fold by Mr. 
Adams, his majelty's philoſophical inſtrument maker, 
&c. in Fleet-ſireet, London, See Cavallo's Electricity, 


15 1 34, &c. . 

r. M. Van Marum, a late German writer, has con- 

ſtructed a machine, in which gum lac, in the form br a 
; | , 


diſe, is ſubſtituted as an electric in the room of glaſs, 
and quickſilver is uſed as a rubber. He enumerates ſe- 
veral advantages attending this conſtruction; the effect 
of the machine depends very little on the temperature of 
the air; its operation is uniform; it is more ealily worked 
than machines of the common kind; it may be kept in 
motion by a weight, which, after being wound up to the 
height of twelve feet, will continue to preſerve its mo- 
tion for ſix hours; a negative power may be obtained 
from it, exactly ſimilar to the poſitive ; and the conduc- 
tors annexed to it will ſerve to convey the e/-rical power, 
with very little alteration, wherever it is required, with- 
out any addition of chain, wires, &c. Verhandeling 
over het Electrizeeren, &c. or a Treatiſe concerning the 


Method of Electtifying, by M. Martinus Van Marum. 


Groningen, 1776. 

FLECTRICAL h See LEYDEN Phial. 

ELECTRICAL repulſion, See Experiments, &c.. in ELEc- 
TRICITY. 

FLECTRICAL rubber. See ELECTRICAL apparatus, and 

ELECTRICAL machine, 

Er.xcTRICAL fhock denotes the exploſion between the op- 

poſite fides of a charged elecric; ſo called, becauſe, if 
the diſcharge from one to the other be made through the 
body of an animal, it o:cafions a ſudden motion by the 
contraction of the muſcles through which it paſſes, and 
a diſagreeable ſenſation. The force of the /ock is pro- 
portioned to the quantity of coated ſurface, the thinneſs 
of the glaſs, and the power of the machine by which it 
is charged. Its velocity is almoſt inſtantaneous, as it has 
not been found to take up the leaſt ſenſible ſpace of time 
in paſſing to the greateſt diſtances. Mr. Ferguſon ac- 
counts for the Het being felt at the ſame inſtant by per- 
ſons at various diſtances. without allowing the inſtanta- 
neous velocity of the el-Qtric fluid, in the following man- 
ner. If a ſmall tube of any length, and open at both 
ends, be filled with water, and laid down flat on level 
ground, the water will continue motionleſs in the tube; 
but if a ſyringe be filled with water, and fixed to either 
end of the tube, and then the piſton of the ſyringe be 
preſſed inward, to force more water into the tube, the 
whole water in the tube is thereby put into motion; and 
at the inſtant the piſton begins to be puſhed, the water 
begins to run out at the other end of the tube, which is 
not the water that was in the ſyringe, but that which was 
in the tube before. This caſe, he ſays, is exactly ſimi- 
lar to that of a number of perſons feeling the h at 
once; for each perſon has his natural quantity of elec- 
tric fire, which lies dormant in him, til! it is put in mo- 
tion by ſome outward cauſe; and at the inſtant when 
the contents of the charged jar are diſcharged upon the 
firſt perſon, the electric fire in him is put into motion, 
and this puts it into motion in the next to him, and ſo 
on through the whole connected company. He adds, 
thar in taking ſparks with the knuckle from a prime con- 
duQor, the velocity of the ſpark is not ſo great as to 
elude the ſight, even through the ſmall ſpace between the 
prime conductor and the knuckle. See CIRcUIT. 
Query, Is not this theory of Mr. Ferguſon's liable to an 
objection? Suppoſe a battery ſufficient to melt three feet 
of {mall wire to be diſcharged through ſuch a circuit 
the wire will be melted ; but if the progreſs of the charge 
were gradual, beginning with the natural quantity in the 
wire, would the index of Mr. Henly's electrometer fall 
inſtantly to its ſtem upon the diſcharge, as is really the 
caſe? And, if the whole charge of the battery doth not 
cuſh through the circuit in an inſtantaneous manner, we 
muſt ſuppoſe the wire to contain in itſelf nearly as much 
electric matter as the battery is charged with; but this 
would be a ſuppoſition too groſs to be admitted. 
It has been obſerved that the ele&rical ſhock is weakened 
by being thus communicated through different perſons in 
contact with one another. It is, indeed, obſtructed in 
its paſſage, even through the beſt conductors; as it will 
prefer a ſhort paſſage through the air to a long one 
through the moſt perfect conductors; and if the circuit 
be interrupted, either by electrics, or very imperfect con- 
ductors of a moderate thickneſs, the /ock will rend them 
in its paſſage, diſperſe them in every direction, and ex- 
hibit the appearance of a ſudden expanſion of the air 
about the centre of the ſhock. A ſirong Hoc made to 
paſs through or over the belly of 2 muſcle, forces it to 
contract; and ſent through a ſmall animal body deprives 
it inſtantly of life, and haſtens putrefattion. It gives po- 
Jarity to magnetic needles, reverſes their poles, and pro- 
duces effects preciſcly ſimilar, though inferior in degree, 
to thoſe of LIGHTNING. 

ELECTRICAL far. See STAR. 

ELECTRICITY, or ELECTRICAL force, is that power, or 
property, which was firſt obſerved in amber, the /yneu- 
rium, or TOURMALIN, and which ſealing-wax, glals, and 
a variety of other ſubſtances, called ELECTRICS, are now 
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known to ws of attracting light bodies, &c. when 
excited by heat or friction; and which is alſo capable of 
being communicated in particular circumſtances to other 
bodies; and the ſcience of electricity is that part of natural 
philoſophy, which propoſes to inveſtigate the nature and 
effects of this power, and of other ſimilar powers con- 
nected with it, For an account of the etymology of the 
term, and the firſt uſe and applicaticn of it, ſee Amntr. 
Muſchenbroek and Æpinus have obſerved a conſiderable 
analogy, in a variety of particulars, between the powers 
of electricity and magnetiſm ; and they have alſo pointed 
out many inſtances in which they differ, 

The principal phenomena in which they reſemble one 
another are the following : as a glaſs tube touched by an 
excited tube has a ſucceſſion of poſitive and negative 
parts, ſo a rod of iron held near a magnet will have ſc- 
veral ſucceſſive poles. Magnets, when their oppoſite 
poles are Jaid to one another, adhere ; and thus bodies 
poſitively and negatively electrical, when in contact, will 
unite to one another; the poſitive and negative ſides of 
glaſs anſwer to the attracting and repelling ends of hard- 
ened ſteel, made magnetical ; the eleftric and magnetic 
fluids are moved in both with conſiderable difficulty. As 
there can be no condenſation of the electric fluid in glais 
without a rarefaCtion, there can be no condenſation, or 
poſitive magnetiſm, in one end of a bar, without an eva- 
cuation, or negative magnetiſm, in the other. Steel 
correſponds to electrics, and iron, in ſome meaſure, to 
conquctors ; ſteel does not fo eaſily receive the magnetic 
virtue, but retains it more ſtrongly than iron, as elec- 


trics receive the electric fluid with greater difficulty than 


conductors, but do not ſo readily part with it. Elec- 
trified bodies attract and repel other bodies, in conſe- 
quence of rendering them electrical: thus a magnet at- 
tracts iron, after having firſt of all made it a magnet. 
The ſeveral pieces of a tourmalin have their poſitive and 
negative ſide, juſt as the pieces of a broken magnet 
would have theirs. Theſe powers alſo differ from one 
another; for, although they are both exited by friction, 
the magnetic virtue requires a determinate mode of frie- 
tion, which the electrie does not. Steel rubbed with iron 
will excite the former, whereas an electric rubber will 
not excite an eleCteric. The magnetic virtue appears in 
ſome caſes without friction, or the uſe of the other ordi- 
nary means of exciting eledtries. A moiſt air deſtroys 
electricity, without affecting magnetiſm ; the magnetic 
virtue is of much longer duration than the electrical. 
Magnetical bodies require no particular inſulation, in or- 
der to diſcover their virtue, as electrified bodies do; 
magnetiſm acts only on iron, whereas electricity affects 
moſt other bodies; the magnetic virtue is much ſtronger 
than the electric, and yet produces neither light nor fire. 
'The equilibrium in a magnet cannot be reſtored, by form- 
ing a communication between the oppoſite ends with 
iron, as it may in charged glaſs. There are no ſubſtances 
poſitively or negatively magnetical only, as there are bo- 
dies poſitively or negatively electrical only. 

Signior Beccaria has alſo made a number of experiments, 
with a view of aſcertaining the connection between mag- 
netiſm and clecricity, and explaining the effects of the 


former on the latter in particular circumſtances ; from 


which he concludes in general, that the magnetic direc- 
tion given to a needle by lightning and artificial elefricity, 
does not depend on the direction of the electric matter 
in entering into the needle, but on the particular poſi- 
tion of the needle when the charge is ſent through it; 
and he is confirmed in his conjeCtures, that the peculiar 
magnetic force obſerved iu the loadſtone, is to be attri- 
buted to either atmoſpherical or ſubterraneous ſtrokes of 
lightning; and that the univerſal ſyſtematical properties 
of magnetic bodies are produced by an univerſal ſyſtema- 
tical circulation of the electric element, through the at- 
moſphere, or in the bowels of the earth. See farther on 
this ſubject, Muſchenbrock Introd. ad Phil. Natural. 
vol. i. p. 342, &c. 4to. 1702. and /Epinus's Tentamen 
Theoriæ Electric. & Magn. 1759; or for an Abridgment 
of ZEpinus Prieſt. Hiſt. Elec. vol. i. p. 501. Beccaria's 
Treatiſe on Artificial EleCtricity, &c. 1776. 


ELECTRICITY, ab/trad of the hi/lory of. The nature and 


compaſs of this work will allow our only mentioning 
ſome of the principal diſcoveries that have been made in 
the ſeveral periods of the progreſs of this ſcience z pre- 
miling, in general, that there is no ſingle branch of na- 
tural knowledge that has been cultivated with greater aſ- 
ſiduity and ſuccels, or in which ſuch rapid advances have 


been made within fifty years paſt as this of clectricity. 


W. Gilbert a native of Colcheſter, and a phylician in 
London, if we conſider that the ſubject was in a great 
degree new and unknown in his time, made many conſi- 
derable experiments and diſcoveries, which are contained 
in his treatiſe De Magnete, publiſhed in the year 1600. 
He enlarged the liſt both of eleQrics, and of the bodies 
on 
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on which elefrics act: he remarked, That a dry air was 
moſt favourable to electrical appearances, whillt a moiſt 
air almoſt annihilates the electric virtue: he alſo obſerved 
the conical figure aſſumed by electrified drops of water: 
he conſidered electrical attraction ſeparately from re- 
pulſion, which, he apprehended, had no place in eleari- 
city, as a phenomenon ſimilar to the attraction of cohe- 
ſion ; and he imagined, that eleCtrics were brought into 
contact with the bodies on which they act by their efflu- 
via, excited by friction. 

The honourable Mr, Boyle added to the catalogue of 
electric ſubſtances; but he thought that glaſs poſſeſſed 
this power in a very low degree: he found, that the 
clectriciiy of all bodies, in which it might be excited, 
was increaſed by wiping and warming them before they 
were rubbed ; that an excited electric was acted upon by 
other bodies as ſtrongly as it acted upon them; that 
diamonds, rubbed againſt any kind of ſtuff, emitted 
light in the dark; and that feathers would cling to the 
fingers and to other ſubſtances, after they had been at- 
tracted by electrics. He accounted for electrical attrac- 
tion, by ſuppoſing a glutinous effluvium emitted from 
electrics, which laid hold of ſmall bodies in its way, 
and carried them back to the body from which it pro- 
ceeded, Otto Guericke, the famous inventor of the air- 
pump, lived about the ſame time: this ingenious phi- 
loſopher diſcovered, by means of a globe of ſulphur, 
that a body once attracted by an electric was repelled, 
and continued in this ſtate of repulſion till it had been 
touched by ſome other body: he alſo obſerved the 
ſound and light produced by the excitation of his globe; 
and that bodies immerged in electric atmoſpheres are 
themſelves electrified, with an electricity oppoſite to that 
of the atmoſphere. The light emitted by electrical bo- 
dies was, not long aſter, obſerved to much greater ad— 
vantage by Dr. Wall, who aſcribes to light the ccct-ical 
property which they poſſeſs ; and he ſuggelts a ſimilarity 
between the effects of electricity and hightning. Sir Iſaac 
Newton was not inattentive to this ſubject: he ob- 
ſerved, that excited glaſs attracted light bodies on the ſide 
oppoſite to that on which it was rubbed ; and he afcribes 
the action of electric bodies to an elaſtic fluid, which 
freely penetrated glaſs, and che emiſſion of it to the vi- 
bratory motions of the parts of excited bodies. Mr. 
Haukſbee, with whom commenced a new ra in the 
hiſtory of this ſcience, wrote in the year 1709, ant art 
took notice of the great electrical power of glaſs, the 
light proceeding from it, though others had before ob- 
ſerved the light proceeding from other electrified ſub- 
ſtances ; and the noiſe occaſioned by it, together with a 
variety of phenomena relating to electrical attraction 
and repulſion : he firſt introduced a glaſs globe into the 
electerical apparatus; and to the uſe of this many of his 
important diſcoveries were owing. Aſter his time there 
was an interval of near twenty years in the progreſs of 
this ſcience; till Mr. Stephen Grey eſtabliſhed a new 
zra in the hiſtory of elefricity. Lo him we owe the 
capital diſcovery of communicating the power of native 
eleArics to other bodies, in which it cannot be excited, 
by ſupporting them on ſilken lines, hair lines, cakes of 
reſin, and glaſs; and a more accurate diſtinction than 
had hitherto obtained between electrics and non-elec- 
trics: he alſo ſhewed the effect of electricity on water 
much more obviouſly than Gilbert had done in the in- 
fancy of this ſcience. The experiments of Mr, Grey 
were repeated by M. du Fay, member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, who added to the number many 
new experiments and diſcoveries of his own. He ob- 
ſerved, that electrical operations are obſtructed by great 
heat as well as by a moilt air; that all bodies, both ſolid 
and fluid, were capable of receiving cleAricity, when 
placed on warm or dry glaſs, or ſealing-wax; that thoſe 
bodies which were of themſelves the leaſt electrie had 
the greateſt degree of electricity communicated to them 
by the approach of the excited tube. He alſo tranſmit- 
ted the electrie virtue through a diſtance of 1256 feet; 
and firſt obſerved the electric ſpark from a living body, 
ſuſpended on filken lines, and noted ſeveral circum- 
ſtances attending it. M. du Fay likewiſe eſtabliſhed a 
principle, firſt ſuggeſted by Otto Guericke, that electric 
bodies attract all thoſe which are not ſo, and repel them 
as ſoon as they are become electric, by the vicinity or 
contact of the electric body. He alſo inferred from other 
experiments, that there were two kinds of electricity; 
one of which he called the vitreous, belonging to glaſs, 
rock-cryſtal, &c. and the other re/inous, as that of amber, 
gum lac, &c. diltinguiſhed by their repelling thoſe of the 
fame kind, and attracting each other. He obſerved, 
that communicated e/e&ricity had the ſame roperty as 
the excited; and that electric ſubſtances * the DE w 

more than conductors, 


r. Grey, reſuming his experiments in 1 ſuſpended 
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ſeveral pieces of metal on ſilken lines, and ſound, that 
by electrifying them, they gave ſparks, which was the 
origin of metallic conduQors ; and, on this occaſion, be 
diſcovered a cone or pencil of electric light, ſuch as is 
now known to iſſue from an eleftrified point. From 
other experiments he concludes, that the cleArical power 
ſeems to be of the ſame nature with that of thunder and 
lightning. 
Dr. Defaguliers ſucceeded Mr. Grey in the proſecution 
of this ſcience. The accoum of his firſt experiments is 
dated in 1739. To him we owe thoſe technical terms 
of condutlors, or nen-elefrics, aud clerics per ſe, which 
are explained in the courſe of this work. He fitſt ranked 
pure air among the eclectrics per /e, and ſuppoſed its 
electricity to be of the vitreous kind. Aſter the year 
1742, in which Dr. Deſaguliers concluded his experi- 
ments, the ſubje& was taken up and purſued in Ger- 
many: the globe was now ſubſtituted ſor the tube 
which had been uſed ever ſince the time of Havkfbee, 
and a cuſhion was ſoon after uſed as a rabber inſtead of 
the hand. About this time, ſome uſed cylinders inſtead 
of globes; and ſome of the German clectticians made 
uſe of more globes than one at the ſame time. By thus 
increaſing the electtical power, they were the firſt who 
ſucceeded in ſetting fire to inflammable ſubſtances. This 
indeed was firſt done by Dr. Ludolf, in the beginning of 
the year 1744, who kindled, with ſparks excited by the 
friction of a glaſs tube, the ætherial ſpirit of Frobenius. 
Mr. Winkler did the ſame by a ſpark from his own finger, 
and kindled French brandy and other ſpirits by previ- 
ouſly heating them. Mr. Gralath fired. the ſmoke of a 
candle juit blown out, and lighted it again; and Mr, 
Boze fired gunpowder, by means of its iuſſammable 
vapour. Ludolf the younger, about this time, de- 
monſtrated, that the luminous barometer was made per- 
fectly clectrical by the motion of the quick. ſilver: the 
electrical ſtar and electrical bells were alſo of German 
invention. Dr. Watſon in England made a diſtinguiſhed 
figure from this period in the hiſtory of clec7ricity : he 
fied a variety ot ſubſtances by the electrical ſpark, and 
brit diſcovered, that they were capable of being fired 
by the repulſive power of e/c/7rici!y. In the year 1745, 
the accumulation of the electrical power in glaſs, by 
means of the Leyden pliial, was firit diſcovered. See 
LEvYDen phial. For the method prattiſed about this 
time, of meaſuring the diſtance to which the electric 
ſhock may be conveyed, fee Elchrical Cixcuvitr. Dr. 
{aifori made a very important diſcovery in this ſcience, 
that the glats tubes and globes did not contain the elec- 
tric matter in themſelves, but only ſerved as firſt movers 
or determincrs, as he expreſies it, of that power, which 
was alſo conbrmed towards the end of 1746, by Mr. 
Wilſon, who made the ſame difcorery, that the electric 
fluid did not come from the globe, but from the earth, 
and other non- electric bodies about the apparatus. Dr. 
Watſon alfo diſcovered what Dr. Franklin obſerved 
about the ſame time in America, and calied the p/zs and 
minus in clefricity. He likewife demonſtrated that the 
electric matter paſſed through the ſubſtance of the metal 
of communication, and not merely over the ſurface. 
We mult omit other experiments and concluſions drawn 
from them by Mr. Wilſon, Mr. Smeaton, Dr. Miles, in 
England, and by the Abbe Nollet, with regard to the 
effect of c/efricity on the evaporation of fluids, on ſolids, 
and on animal and other organized bodies, in France. 
The hiſtory of medica! ELECTRICITY Commenced in 
the year 1747. 
Whilſt the philoſophers of Europe were buſily employed 
in electrical experiments and purſuits, thoſe of America, 
and Dr. Franklin in particular, were equally induſtrious 
and no leſs ſucceſsful. His diſcoveries and obſervations 
in electricity were communicated in ſevetal letters to a 
friend; the firſt of which is dated in 1747, and the laſt 
in 1754. A {ummary of bis ſyſtem will be delivered 
under the articles Theory of ELECTRICITY, LEYDEN 
Phial, and PoixTs. See alſo CHARGING, CONDUC- 
TORS, ELECTRICS, &c. 
The ſimilarity between lightning and electricity had been 
ſuggeſted by ſeveral writers on this ſubject 3 but Dr. 
Franklin firit propoſed a method of bringing the matter 
to the teſt of experiment, by railing an ELECTRICAL 
kite; and he ſucceeded in collecting electrical fire by 
this means from the clonds, in 1752, a month after the 
eleQricians in France had verified the ſame theory, and 
independently of any knowledge of what they had done : 
and to him we owe the practical application of this diſ- 
covery, in ſecuring buildings from the damage of light- 
ning, by erecting metalline CONDUCTORS. See alſo 
L1iGHTNING. | 
In the ſubſequent period of the hiſtory of this ſcience, 
Mr. Canton in England, and Ggnior Beccaria in Italy, 
acquired ä reputation, They both 5 
inde- 
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independently of one another, that air was capable of 
receiving electricity by communication, and of retaining 
it when Teceived ; and they had various contrivances for 
this purpoſe. Mr, Canton alſo, towards the latter end 
of the year 1753, purſued a ſeries of experiments, 
which prove, that the appearances of poſitive and ne- 
gative electricity, which had hitherto been deemed eſſen- 
tial and unchangeable properties of different ſubſtances, 
as, e. g. of glaſs and ſealing-wax, depend upon the ſur- 
face of the electrics, and that of the rubber. This hy- 
potheſis, verified by numerous and inconteſtible experi- 
ments, occaſioned a controverſy between Mr. Canton 
and Mr. Delaval, who till maintained, that theſe dif- 
ferent powers depended entirely on the ſubſtances them- 
ſelves. About this time, ſome curious experiments were 
performed, by ſour of the principal electricians of that 
period, viz. Mr, Canton, Dr, Franklin, Meſſrs. Wilcke 
and Epinus, in order to aſcertain the nature of electric 
atmoſpheres; the reſult of which. may be ſcen under the 
article Electric ATMOSPHERE. 

The theory of two electric fluids, always co-exiſtent and 
counteracting each other, though not abſolutely iade- 
pendent, was maintained by a courſe of experiments on 
ſilk ſtockings of different colours, communicated to the 


Royal Society by Mr. Symmer, in the year 1759, which | 


were farther purſued by Mr. Cigna of Tutin, who pub- 
liſhed an account of them in the Memoirs of the Academy 
at Turin for the year 1705. 
Many inſtances occur in the hiſtory of the ſcience about 
this period, of the aſtoniſhing force of the eleQric ſhock, 
in melting wires, and producing other ſimilar effects: 
but the moſt remarkable is an experiment of S. Beccaria, 
in which he thus revivified metals. Several experiments 
were alſo made by Dr. Watſon, Mr. Smeaton, Mr. Can- 
ton, &c. on the paſſage of the electric fluid through a 
vacuum, and its luminous appearance, and on the power 
which particular ſubſtances poſſeſs of retaining the light 
communicated to them by an electric exploſion, Mr. 
Canton, S. Beccaria, and others, made many experi- 
ments to identify e/efricity and lightning, to aſcertain 
the ſtate of the atmoſphere at different times, and to ex- 
plain the various phenomena of the AURORA borealis, 
ater-Srours, HUKRICANES, &c. on the principles 
of this ſcience. 
Thoſe who are deſirous of farther information with re- 
ſpect to the hiſtory of electerical experiments and diſco- 
veries, may conſult the excellent work of Dr. Prieſtley, 
entitled, The Hiſtory and Preſent State of E/efricity, 
&c. ed. 3. 1775.” However. Dr. Prieſtley is not a 
metre hiſtorian : his work contains many original experi- 
ments and diſcoveries made by himſelf, Ile aſcertained 
the conducting power of CHARCOAL, and of hot glaſs; 
the electricity of fixed and inflammable air, and of oil; 
the difference between new and old glaſs, with reſpect to 
the diffuſion of electricity over its ſurface ; the lateral ex- 
ploſion in electrical diſcharges; a new method of fixing 
circular coloured ſpots on the ſurfaces of metals, and the 
moſt probable difference between electries and conduc- 
tors; beſides a variety of other particulars, too numerous 
to be recited in this abſtract of the hiſtory, and yet of 
conſiderable importance with regard to the advancement 
and extenſion of the ſcience of electricity. We ſhall en- 
deavour, in the courſe of this work, to do juſtice to the 
merits of other electricians, to whom the ſcience is under 
any peculiar obligations. The name of Mr. Henly often 
occurs in articles appropriated to this part of natural 
philoſophy ; to him we owe ſeveral curious experiments 
and obſervations on the electrical and conducting quality 
of different ſubſtances, as CHOCOLATE, VAPOUR, &c. 
the reaſon of the difference between them ; the fuſion of 
platina; the nature of the electrical fluid, and its courſe 
in a diſcharge 3 the method of eſtimating the quantity of 
it in electrical bodies by an electrometer; the influence 
of POINTS, &c. &c, 
ELECTRICITY, Experiments and Phenomena in. It may be 
premiſed in general for the uſe of young electricians, 
who have not acceſs to other treatiſes on this ſubjct, 
that every part of the electrical apparatus ſhould be kept 
clean and dry; that, when the air is dry and the weather 
froſty, experiments are performed with the greateſt eaſe 
and advantage; that very hot weather is unfavourable 
to electrical experiments; that when the air is damp, 
they ſhould be performed in a room well dried with a 
fire, If a glaſs tube is uſed, its power may be increaſed 
by a ſmall quantity of bees-wax drawn over its ſurface, 
and the hand ſhould be kept two or three inches below 
the upper part of the rubber. The globe, or cylinder of 
a machine, ſhould be firſt wiped with a clean hot flannel, 
or an old ſilk handkerchief : the ſilken part of the rubber 
ſhould be well dried; and the leather that is ſpread over 
it ſhould be firſt rubbed with tallow, and then with 
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Au Af GAM. It may not be improper here to mention 
the uſe of Dr. Higgins's amalgam, which is attended 
with ſeveral advantages. 1. It excites a ſtronger elec- 
tricity; and, 2. Does not fly off from the rubber by the 
motion of the electric. The compoſition is four parts 
of mercury to one of zinc. Theſe are melted together in 
an iron ladle, over a flow fire, Put in firſt the zinc, 
and by degrees add the mercury, It forms a hard maſs 
when cold, which may be warmed again when uſed, or 
it may be ſcraped off with a dull-edged knife, and ſpread 
upon the rubber, which is firſt to be prepared with a 
little tallow. See an account of Mr. Canton's amalgam, 
under the article AMALGAMATION of Tin. 

The rubber, thus prepared, ſhould be made to communi— 
cate, when the room is very dry, with moiſt earth or 
water, by good conduQtors ; and if the cylinder and 
rubber are in good order, the winch be turned, and no 
conductots communicate with the electtie, the electric 
fluid will be felt on the knuckle held within a ſmall 
diſtance of it, like a current of air, attended with a ſpark 
and a crackling noiſe. When the machine has been uſed 
for ſome time, the electric will contract black ſpots from 
the amalgam, or foulneſs of the rubber, which muſt be 
carefully removed, or they will gradually increaſe, and 
prevent its excitation. An incruſtation of the ſame kind 
will be formed upon the rubber, by which it will be con- 
ſiderably improved; and if this be moiſtened or ſcraped, 
no addition of ſuch amalgam will be neceſſary. If the 
coated jars, which are deſigned for uſe, be warmed a 
little, they will better receive and retain the charge. 
Candles ſhould be placed at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the prime conductor, leſt their flames ſhould attract and 
diſperſe the electric fluid. The electrical operator ſhould 
be careful in the uſe of his machine, jars and battery, 
that he may ſuſtain no injury by any ſudden or un- 
expected diſcharge. Effectually to prevent this, we 
would always recommend the uſe of a diſcharging rod, 
with a handle of glaſs. With theſe precautions, there 
is no part of ſcience that will afford a greater variety of 
amuſing experiments than e/efricity. We ſhall ſelect the 
following as a ſpecimen. 

1. If a ſmooth glaſs tube be excited by a proper rubber, 
and the knuckle be moved lengthways from one end of 
the tube to the other, without touching it, you will hear 
a continued ſnapping or crackling noiſe; and if the room 
be darkened, ſparks of light may be obſerved wherever 
the tube ſnaps; and a light may be ſeen following the 
hand that rubs the tube. When the tube is in good 
order, pencils of the electrie matter will dart into the 
air from ſeveral parts of it ſpontaneouſly, and make a 
very beautiful appearance. If a rough tube be uſed with 
a proper rubber, the electric matter will be ſeen to ſpread 
upon its ſurface on the approach of the knuckle or any 
other conducting ſubſtance in a very agreeable manner, 
A large ſtick of ſealing-wax ſhews this phenomenoa to 
great advantage. 

2. If a ſmall light feather be brought near an excited 
tube, either of ſmooth or rough glaſs, it will be at- 
tracted, jump to the tube, and ſtick cloſe to the ſurface 
of it, till it be ſaturated with the electric matter, which, 
as it is a bad conductor, it receives ſlowly : it will then 
be repelled by it, and may be kept ſuſpended or driven 
about the room by the electrified tube for a conſiderable 
time, unleſs it parts with its e/cfricity to ſome conducting 
ſubſtance; and in this ſtate of repulſion, the ſame fide 
of the feather will be always preſented to the tube ; be- 
cauſe, being a bad conductor, the ſuperinduced elefri- 
city will be forced by the action of the tube to that fide 
which 1s fartheſt from it; and that fide will, of courſe, 
be molt repelled : the charged bottle produces the ſame 
effect. If one perſon holds in his hand an excited 
ſmooth tube, and another holds an excited rough tube, 
or any other electric negatively electriſied, at the di- 
ſtance of about one foot and a half, a ſeather introduced 
between theſe two tubes, poſſeſſing oppolite e/eQricitics, 
will leap I from one to the other; or, if a 
finger is held at eight or ten inches from either tube, the 
feather will alternately jump from the tube to the finger, 
and from the finger to the tube, This experiment may 
be varied, by turning the winch of an electrical machine 
with one hand, and holding the other about three or 
four inches from the end of the prime conductor; then, 
if a ſmall lock of cotton be let fall on the hand near the 
conductor, it will jump from the hand to the conductor, 
and from the conductor to the hand again, being alter- 
nately attraQted and repelled, and —— an oblong 
form, though its motion will be ſo quick, that little elle 
beſides its colour can be ſeen, 

3: If two feathers or cork balls be ſuſpended, one by a 
ilken, and the other by a linen thread, an excited tube 
will attract them both, but repel only the former; and if 
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the ſilken thread be well moiſtened, the feather ſulpend-) 
ed by it will be attracted, but no more repelled by the } 
tube; the electrie matter in both caſes being inſtantly 

diſcharged by the conduCting moiſture and linen thread. 
If the ſmall ball ſuſpended by a ſilk thread of about eight 
inches in length be held in the band, about eight inches 
from an electrified prime conductor, whoſe electricity, 
either poſitive or negative, is not very ſtrong, it will not 
be attracted ; becauſe, by being inſulated, it is incapable 
of communicating part of its electric matter to, or re- 
cciving any from other bodies, and thus of acquiring 
an clectriciiy oppoſite to that of the conductor. But if the 
finger, or any conducting body, be preſented to that fide 
of the ball which is farthelt from the prime conductor, 
it will move towards the conductor, having either re- 
ccived or loſt c city, from the body preſented to it; 
and after having touched the prime conductor, it 
will be repelled by it, boch poſſeſſing the ſame kind of 
elcfricity, and having either more or leſs than their na- 
tral (hire of it. However, if the inſulated ball be 
brought very near the prime conductor, or the prime 
conductor be ſtrongly eleCtrified, it will be attracted 
without preſenting it to any conducting ſubſtance ; for 
in this caſe, the natural electricity of the ball will be 
forced into the air, or accumulated on the fide remoteſt 
from the conductor, electrified poſitively ; or the te- 
dundance in the ball will be acquired from the air, or its 
natural quantity will be accumulated on the fide neareſt 
to the conductor, electtiñed negatively. If the cork ball 
be ſuſpended by a linen thread, it will be attracted at a 
much greater diſtance z becauſe the electric fluid will 
eaſily paſs to it, or from it along the thread, as the prime 
conductor is electriſied poſitively or negatively. 

4. To a ring of wire at leaſt a foot larger in diameter 
than the globe of the machine, let pieces of fine linen 
thread, about five inches long, be tied at the diltance of 
about two inches from each other. Let this ring be hel 
hocizontally round the globe, the conductor being firlt 
removed, and the globe turned, the threads will be at- 
tracted, and point towards the centre of the globe, re- 
ſembling the ſpokes of a wheel: in this caſe the elec- 
trie fluid paſſes freely from the perſon who holds the 
ring to or from the globe, as it is electrified negatively 
or poſitively. 0 

5. If a large plumy feather, as 5 (ig. 17. Tab. II. 
Electricity) be ſtuck into the prime conductor, and the 
globe be turned, its fibres will repel each other, and 
expand in all directions; but if any conducting ſub- 
ſtance be made to touch the prime conductor; or, if the 
point of a needle be brought near the ſeather of the 
conductor it will ſhrink, the elefricity being thus taken 
off; and if the point of the finger be held near the fea- 
ther, it will cling round it, and bend to the motion of 
the finger round it. 

6. If the conductor, in fig. 17, be placed, ſo that the 
points I may almoſt touch the globe of the machine ; 
and Mr, Canton's ELECTROMETER, conſiſting of ſmall 
cork or pith balls O and P annexed to the ends of a linen 
thread be ſuſpended over the wire N, the threads will 
hang perpendicularly and parallel to one another, and 
the balls will touch; but if the globe be turned, the balls 
will be electriſied, and repel each other, more or leſs in 
proportion to the degree of electricity communicated to 
the conductor, They are in this caſe electrified poſi- 
tively, or they receive” more than their natural quantity 
of the electric fluid, which cannot be diſſipated in the 
air as faſt as they receive it, and therefore they rape! 
each other; but if the prime conductor were electrified 
negatively, they would then have leſs than their natural 
quantity, and the caſe would be ſtill the ſame: no 
electric ſubſtance applied to the conductor can bring 
them together; but if the prime conductor be touched 
with ſome conducting ſubſtance uninſulated, the re- 
dundance would be carried off, or the deficiency ſup- 
plied, and then the balls would immediately come to- 
gether. 

7. The attraction or repulſion of light electriſied bodies 
may be beautifully repreſented, by ſuſpending the braſs- 
plate X from the prime conductor, directly over the 
plate Y, and about three inches from it. See fig. 17. 
On the lower plate, place any light bodies, as bran, fea- 
thers, pieces of paper, or of leaf-gold, and then work 
the machine; upon which theſe light bodies will move 
to and fro between the plates, being firſt attracted by 
the upper plate, and then repelled : and having diſ- 
Charged themſelves on the lower, they will be alternately | 
attracted and repelled again. If ſmall images, in the 
ſhape of men and women, be laid on the lower plate, 
the images will dance from one plate to the other in an 
amuſing manner, If a piece of leaf-gold be cut with a 
pretty large angle at one extremity, and a very acute one 


at the other, it will need no lower plate, but will hang by 
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its larger angle at a ſmall diſtance from the conductor; 
and by the continual waving motion of its lower ex- 
tremity, have the appearance of ſomething animated, 
nibbling at the conductor, and therefore called by Dr, 
Franklin the golden fi/h. If the cleHrical BEi.Ls, already 
deſcribed, be hung from the ſame conductor, the ring- 
ing and dancing will accompany each other; and the 
amuſement may be heightened, by occaſionally touch- 
ing the prime conductor with a finger or braſs rod, which 
would make both to ceaſe at once; and when the finger 
or rod is removed, both will be renewed. If the appli- 
cation of the finger or rod be artfully concealed, the 
figures might be made to dance, and the bells to ring, ſeem- 
ingly at the word of command. In this experiment, the 
light bodies, and the lower plate, being within the atmo- 
ſphere of the upper eleArified plate, become poſſeſſed 
of a contrary elefricity, by communicating part of their 
natural quantity to the conductors with which they are 
connected; and thus being differently eleQrified, attract 
each other; but when theſe bodies touch the upper plate, 
they are endued with the ſame electricity, and are ir- 
ſtantly repelled to the lower plate, which, being electti- 
fied with a contrary e/e&ricity, aſſiſts in repelling them 
back again to the upper one, If the lower plate Y, and 
its ſtand, be removed, and the light bodies be put upon a 
clean dry pane of glaſs, and held by one corner under 
the plate X, the experiment would not ſucceed ; becauſe 
they cannot part with any of their natural quantity of 
the fluid, and become poſſeſſed of an electricity contrary to 
that of X; but if a lager, or any conductor, be pre- 
ſented to the lower fide of the glaſs, the attraction and 
repulſion will take place, becauſe the bodies will now 
part with their e/e7ricity to the upper ſurface of the glaſs, 
and charge it, the eleQtric fluid belonging to the lower 
ſurface being repelled and carried away by the con- 
ductor. If the prime conductor were electriſied nega- 
tively, the effect would be the ſame ; but the elericity of 
the plates would be reverſed, the upper plate being 
electriſied negatively, and the lower plate eleQrified po- 
ſitively. If a perſon, ſtanding on an inſulating ſtool, 
and having in his hand a chain faſtened to the prime 
conductor, ſtretch the other hand over the light ſub- 
ſtances to the lower plate, they will perform the dances 
already deſcribed. 

8. Let a bent wire C DE (Vg. 20. Tab. III.) be faſtened to 
the outſide of a coated jar, and be fo bent as to have its 
knob, E, at the ſame height with the knob A of the jar; 
let a piece of cork be cut in the ſhape of a ſpider, and 
linen threads be drawn through it with a needle, and 
cut to a proper length to repreſent its legs; and then 
ſuſpended by a filk thread, fo as to hang exactly in the 
middle between the knobs A and E; charge the jar, 
by bringing the knob A in contact with the prime con- 
duCtor, and place it exactly where it ſtood before it was 
charged; the ſpider will now begin to move from knob 
to knob, ſtretching his legs towards each ball as he ap- 
proaches it, and graſping each ball with them when he 
touches it, as if he were really animated, and continue 
its motion for a conſiderable time, till the jar is almoſt 
diſcharged. The fpider is firſt attracted by the knob 
A, which communicates with the infide of the bottle, 
and receiving part of its electricity, is repelled, and diſ- 
charges it on the knob E, communicating with the out- 
fide of the jar; and it is then alternately attracted and 
repelled by A and E, till the diſcharge is nearly com- 
pleted, and the equilibrium between the oppolite clecfri- 
cities of the inner and outer ſurfaces of the jar is nearly 
reſtored. | 

9. Let a metal cup, almoſt full of water, be ſuſpended 
by a loop or bow from the prime conductor, and the 
winch of the machine be turned, ſo as to cleCtrify the 
water ; and a finger be held then perpendicularly over the 
water, and very near it, the electrified water will riſe in 
a cone towards the end of the finger, and, in a dark 
room, a ſtream of fire will be ſeen to iſſue from the 
water to the finger. If one leg of a glaſs ſyphon be put 
into this water, and the other leg drawn out into a 
capillary bore, that the water may only juſt drop out of 
it, and the water be electrified, it will run in a con- 
tinued ſtream, which, in the dark, will be beautifully 
illuminated. If an unelectriſied perſon with his finger, 
or a piece of metal, touch the prime conductor, the 
ſtream will ſtop, and the light diſappear z and when the 
metal is removed, both will be renewed. 

10. Electrie attraction and repulſion may be exhibited 
by means of the clectric light, by fixing two pointed 
wires, one in the prime conductor, and the other in the 
rubber; when the winch is turned, the point of the 
former wire will be illuminated with a BRUSH or PEN“ 
C11, and that of the latter with a STAR: if an excited 
glaſs tube be brought near the firſt wire, the bruſh will 
be turned aſide, or repelled by the atmoſphere of the 
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tube; and if it be held dicectly oppoſite to the point, 
the bruſh will vaniſh; but if the excited tube be brought 
- hear the point of the wire, fixed upon the rubber, the 
| ſtar will turn towards the tube, the wire in this caſe at- 
tracting and receiving the c/ericity of the tube. If an ex- 
cited tick of ſealing wax or other ſubſtance negatively 
electriſied be applied in the ſame manner, the appearances 
will be directly the reverſe. iP 

11. If a fly, as D (Hg. 4. Tab. Electricity) made of ſmall 
braſs wires, and fixed in a braſs cap, be put upon the 
pointed wire K, and ſcrewed to the prime conductor, and 
the wires a, b, c, d, are pointed and bent in the ſame 
direction: when the winch of the machine is turned, a 
flame will be ſeen at each point, and the fly will turn 
round the direction of the letters a, , c, d, contrary 
to that of the points of the wires; for the air, con- 
tiguous to the points, becomes poſſeſſed of a ſtrong 
elefricity, of the ſame kind with that of the points, 
and therefore the air and the points will repel each 
other. The experiment may be rendered more amuſing 
by faſtening the figures of horſes cut in paper to the 
wires, in fach a manner, that the points may be in 
their tails, and then the horſes will ſeem to purſue each 
other; whence the experiment is called the electrical 
horſe-race. If a circular plate of metal be cut into the 
ſhape of a ſtar, ſo that every point may be at the ſame 
diſtance from the centre, and the centre be made to turn 
freely on a point, like the wires in the preceding experi- 


ment, a ſmall flame will be ſeen at every point; and if 


the ſtar be turned round, it will exhibit the appearance 
of a lucid circle, without any diſcontinuance of the 
light. 

* The effects of electrical attraction and repulſion 
may be repreſented in a very ſtriking manner, by elektri- 
fying a hoop of metal, ſuſpended from the prime con- 
duQor, about half an inch above a plate of metal, and 
parallel to it; and placing a round glaſs bubble, blown 
very light, upon the plate near the hoop: the bubble 
will be immediately attracted to the hoop, and the part 
which touches it acquiring eleFricity from it, will be re- 
pelled ; but, as the electric virtue is not diffuſed over 
the whole ſurface of the glaſs, part of it will be again 
attracted by the hoop, whilſt the electrified part goes to 
diſcharge its e/cfricity upon the plate; and this will occa- 
fon a revolution of the bubble round the hoop, as long 
as the eleQrification is continued. In a dark room the 
glaſs ball will be beautifully illuminated. Two balls may 
be made to move round the ſame hoop, one on the in- 
fide and the other on the outſide, in the ſame, or in op- 
poſite directions: if more hoops are uſed, a greater 


number of bubbles may be made to revolve, and a kind 


of planetarium or orrery be conſtructed, with a ball over 
the centre of the hoop, to repreſent the ſun in the centre 
of the ſyſtem. | 

13. If a metal rod with a round knob be preſented to the 
electriſied prime conductor, the electric matter will paſs 
with violence from the one to the other; an electric 
ſpark, with the appearance of fire, will be ſeen darting 
between them, and a report, uſually compared to a 
ſnapping noiſe, will be heard. The longeſt and ſtrongeſt 
ſpark will be drawn from that end of the prime con- 
ductor which is fartheſt from the cylinder, or from the 
knob I of the rod BI fixed at the end of it. See g. 4. 
Tab. El:Aricity. This ſpark will iſſue in a great variety 
of crooked directions, exactly reſembling the courſe of 
lightning; and the repreſentation of it may be ſeen fig. 
19. Tab. INI. A friend of Dr. Franklin ſuppoſes, that 
the ſpark is thrown out of a ſtraight courſe by the denſity 
of the air, increaſed by the action and re-action of the 
two fluids, which are repulſive of one another. Frank- 
lin's Letters, p. 167. If the braſs plate X (Hg. 17. Tab. 
II.) be hung on the prime conductor, and the room be 
darkened, ſtreams of fire will be ſeen to iſſue from the 
plate to the knuckles, held near the edge of it, and to 
follow the hand moved round its edge, when the con- 
dutor is electrified. The electrie light may be made to 
flaſh between two metallic plates, if they are held back 
to back, parallel to one another, and about two inches 
aſunder, the one by an inſulated perſon connected with 
the prime conductor, and the other by a perſon ſtand- 
ing on the floor, When the winch of the machine is 
turned, flaſhes of light may be obſerved between the two 
plates ſo denſe and fo frequent, that any thing may be 
diſtinguiſhed in a dark room. Sparks may be alſo drawn 
from any part of the body of a perſon inſulated and con 
nected with the prime conductor. Ihey may be com- 
municated from a ſmooth ball of metal annexed to a 
wire held in the hand of the inſulated perſon to any other 
on the floor. 

14. If two perſons be inſulated, and one of them be 
electrified poſitively, and the other negatively, either of 
them touching a perſon ſtanding on the floor will give a 
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moderate ſpark; but if they touch one another, the ſpark 
will be much ſtronger, and they will both be uneleQri- 
hed, the redundancy of the one ſupplying the deficiency 
of the other; but if both perſons had been electrified 
either poſitively or negatively, there would have been no 
ſpark on their touching one another. 

15. There are various methods of ſetting fire to inflam - 
mable ſpirits by the electric ſpark. This may be caſily 
done, by ſuſpending from the prime conduCtor a ſhort 
rod, with a ſmall knob at its end, and then putting ſome 
ſpirit of wine, a little warmed, into a metal ſpoon, 
which ſhould be held about an inch below the knob; if 
the winch is turned, a ſpark will proceed from the knob 
and kindle the ſpirits. If a perſon ſtanding on an in- 
ſulating ſtool, communicating with the prime conductor, 
holds the ſpoon in his hand, and another perſon on the 
floor brings his finger, or a piece of ice within a ſmall 
diſtance of it, the ſpirits will be ſet on fire; or, the ſpi- 
rits may be held by the perſon on the floor ; and the in- 
ſulated perſon may communicate the ſpark by any con- 
ductor. Many other ſubſtances which throw out an in- 
flammable vapour, may be kindled in the ſame man- 
ner. 

16. Gun-powder may be fired by filling a ſmall cartridge 
of paper or the tube of a quill with it, and inſerting two 
wires, one at each end, ſo that their ends within the 
quill or cartridge may be about one fourth or one-fifth 
of an inch from one another; then, if the charge of a 
phial be conveyed through theſe wires, the ſpark paſſing 
ſrom the inner end of one to that of the other, will fect 
fire to the gun-powder. Steel-filings mixed with the 
powder will make it take fire more readily, 

17. The electric light is moſt beautifully exhibited in 
glaſs tubes and phials, exhauſted of their air. Thus, if 
a glaſs tube, about two inches in diameter, and about 
two feet long, with a braſs cap fixed to one end, and a 
ſtop- cock or valve to the other, be exhauſted of its 
air, it will appear to be full of light whenever a ſpark is 
taken by it from the prime conductor, or an eleAric is 
diſcharged through it. Thus alſo, if a wire be made to 
paſs through a tall receiver of an air-pump, and the end 
of the wire within the receiver be moderately pointed, 
and the other end furniſhed with a knob; when the re- 
ceiver is exhauſted of irs ir, and the knob of the wire 
brought into contact with the prime conductor, every 
ſpark will paſs through the receiver in a large diverging 
body of light, from the wire to the plate of the aicr- 
pump. Dr. Watſon has given us a particular account 
of ſeveral curious phenomena of ele&ricity in vacuo, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xlvii. p. 362, &c. 
The electric fluid, in its paſſage through an exhaufted 
tube, nearly three feet in length, and almoſt three inches 
in diameter, affords a very agreeable ſpectacle in a 
darkened room, We may obſerve, not as in the open 


air, bruſhes or pencils, of rays an inch or two in * 
of 


but corruſcations extending through the whole lengt 

the tube; that is, in his experiment, thirty-two inches, 
and of a bright filver hue. Theſe did not immediately 
diverge, as in the open air, but frequently, from a baſc 
apparently flat, divided themſelves into leſs and leis 
ramifications, and reſembled very much the molt lively 
corruſcations of the aurora borealis. At other times, 
when the tube has been exhauſted in the moſt perfect 
manner, the e/e&ricity has been ſeen to paſs between two 
braſs-plates, contrived ſo that they might be placed at 
diſterent diſtances from each other, in one continued 
ſtream, of the ſame dimenſions through its whole length. 
The ſame experiments were tried with a Torricellian va- 
cuum, very ingenioufly contrived by lord Charles Ca- 
vendiſh, The apparatus (ſee fig. 21. Tab. III. Electricity) 
conſiſted of a cylindrical glaſs tube of about three-tentbs 
of an inch in diameter, and of ſeven feet and a half in 
length, bent in ſuch a manner, that thirty inches of each 
of its extremities were nearly ſtraight, and parallel to each 
other, from which an arch ſprung, which was likewiſe 
of thirty inches. This tube was carefully filled with 
mercury; and each of its extremities being put into its 
baſon of mercury, ſo much of the mercury ran out, 
until, as in the common barometrical tubes, it was in 
e£quilibrio with the atmoſphere. Each of the baſons con- 
taining the mercury was of wood, and was ſupported by 
a cylindrical glaſs, of about four inches in diameter, 
and fix inches in length; and theſe glaſſes were faſtened 
to the bottom of a ſquare wooden frame, ſo contrived 
as that to its top was ſuſpended by ſilk lines, the tube 
filled with mercury before mentioned : ſo that the whole 
of this apparatus might be moved together without in- 
convenience. The Torricellian vacuum then occupicd 
the ſpace of about thirty inches. In making the expeti- 
ment, when the room was darkened, a wire from the 
prime conductor of the electrical machine communicated 
with one of the baſons of mercury; and any conduQor 


touching 
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touching the other baſon, while the machine was in, 


motion, the electricity pervaded the vacuum in a con- 
tinued arch of lambent flame; and, as far as the eye 
could follow it, without the leaſt divergency. S. Becca- 
ria obſerves, that no eleCtric light is viſible in a. baro- 
meter in which there is a perfect vacuum, and hence 
infers, that electric light is viſible only by means of ſome 
vibrations which it excites in the air; and Mr, Walſh 
has lately diſcovered, that an electric ſpark would no 
more paſs through a vacuum of the more perfect kind, 
made in the above deſcribed arched barometer by the 
aſſiſtance of Mr. de Luc, than through a (tick of ſolid glaſs, 
Mr. Nairne conſtructed a barometer on purpoſe to te- 
eat this experiment ; but his was a common ſtraight tube, 
in which the mercury was boiled; and he afhirms, that it 
was as perfeCt a vacuum as art could make; but the va- 
cuum of this became perfectly luminous at three feet 
from the large conductor to the grand duke of Tuſcany's 
machine. Note, Mr. Walſh's was the arched barometer 
of lord Charles Cavendiſh before mentioned, and the 
deſign of Mr. de Luc in preparing it, was to render the 
illuminated vacuum more beautiful. Sce AURORA bo- 
realis and Luminous CONDUCTOR. 
18. There have been many contrivances for giving va- 
rious ſorms to the appearance of the electric ſpark in its 
paſſage from one conductor to another. This may be 


done by means of a board, and a number of wires, in | 


the following manner : let two holes be made through 
the board, about one-fourth of an inch on each ſide of 
the ſpot where a ſpark is deſired: let the extremities of 
the wires, neatly rounded, come throngh theſe holes, 


and be brought near together, exactly over the place; 


and let the wires on the backſide of the board be ſo diſ- 
poſed, as that an eleCtric ſpark mult take them all in the 
ſame circuit. When they are thus prepared, all the 
points will appear luminous at once, whenever a ſpark is 


taken by them at the prime conductor. In this manner, | 


ſays Dr. Prieſtley, beautiful repreſentations may be made 
of any of the conſtellations, as of the Great Bear, Orion, 
&c. and thus alſo may the outlines of any drawing, as of 
figures in tapeſtry, be repreſented. 
A ſpiral line of fire may be exhibited by the inſtrument 
in fig. 22. Tab. III. compoſed of two glaſs tubes, CD, one 
within another, and cloſed with two knobbed brats caps, 
A and B: the innermoſt tube has a ſpiral row of ſmall 
round pieces of tin- ſoil ſtuck on its ſurface, at the diſtance 
of about one thirtieth of an inch from each other. If one 
end of this inſtrument be preſented to the electrified prime 
conductor, every ſpark will be ſcen to paſs with a ſpiral 
motion from one of theſe pieces to the other round the 
ſmall tube. Pieces of tin-foil may alſo be diſpoſed of on 
a flat piece of glaſs AB CD (Ag. 23.) fo as to repreſent 
flowers, letters, & c. and they may be illuminated by hold- 
ing either extremity C or B in the hand, whillt the other 
is preſented to the electriſied prime conductor. 
19. There are various ways of receiving and tranſmitting 
the electric ſhock. If a perſon puts one hand to the 
coating of a charged jar, and the finger of the other 
hand to the wire, he will receive a ſhock through his 
arms and breaſt. If a number of perſons join their 
hands, or for the ſake of varying the experiment, tread 
on one another's toes, or lay their hands on each other's 
heads, and a perſon at one end of the circuit touch the 
outſide of a jar, whilſt a perſon at the other extremity 
touches the wire, the ſhock will be felt by all at the ſame 
time. The ſhock may alſo be communicated, if a baſon 
of water be placed between every two of the perſons who 
are to receive it, and they dip the fingers of the hands in 
the water, that would otherwiſe have been joined, See 
CI cuir. Electric ſhocks may likewiſe be given to any 
particular part of the body without affecting the reſt, 
by bringing that part only into the electrical circuit: thus, 
if a chain conneQted with the outſide of a jar charged 
by the prime conductor, be tied wich a ſilk ſtring or rib- 
band to the elbow, and another chain be applied in the 
ſame manner to the ſhoulder, and brought into contact 
with the prime conductor, the ſhock will only be felt ſrom 
the ſhoulder to the elbow. See Medical ELECTRICITY 
and ELECTROMETER. 
A very convenient apparatus hath been contrived for 
this purpoſe by Mr. Henly, which hath been much ap- 
proved. A curious apparatus hath been alſo contrived 
by Mr. Partington, which he very properly calls directors 
of the ſhock, and by which it may with great facility be 
determined to any part of the body. Mr. Birch hath very 
conſiderably improved the electrical apparatus for medical 
urpoſes z for an account of which, ſee Adams's Eſſay on 
leckricity, p. 328, &c. octavo, 1785. 
20. If a few ſheets of a quite of paper, or the cover of 
a book or acard, be interpoſed in the circuit of an electti- 
cal exploſion, they will be perforated by the diſcharge, 
and the hole will give a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur. 
21. The direction of the electric fluid in a diſcharge, 


may be ſhewn, by cauſing the exploſion to paſs over the 
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ſurface of a card, in the following manner: lay two 
wires, one on one fide of the card, and the other under 
it, in the ſame direQtion, and with their extremities 
about an inch diſtant ; then by connecting one of the 
wires with the outſide of a charged jar, and the other 
wire with the knob of the jar, the electric fluid will run 
over that ſurface of the card upon which the wire lies 
that is connected with the poſitive fide of the jar; and in 
order to paſs to the extremity of the other wire, it will 
break a hole through the card juſt over the extremity of 
the wire that is connected with the negative fide of the 
jar. This is a curious experiment of Mr. Lullin; but 
the honourable Frederic Chriſtian Mahling, counſellor 
of ſtate at Copenhagen, has admirably improved this 
experiment, by firſt painting the card in a line about half 
an inch broad on each ſurface with vermilion. Mr. Henly 
has preſented an account of it to the Royal Society; for 
which, ſee Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part ii. att. 49. 
22, The courſe of the electric fluid may alſo be ex- 
hivited by the following experiment of Mr. Henly : a 
ſmall phial, repreſented fig. 24. Tab. III. is coated 
on the outſide, about three inches from the bottom, 
with tin-foil ; to the top is cemented a braſs cap with a 
hole and valve, and from the cap a wire proceeds within 
the phial, terminating in a blunt point. When the phial 
is exhauſted of its air, a braſs ball is ſcrewed on the cap 
to defend the valve, and prevent air from getting into 
the exhauſted phial. If this phial be held by its bottom, 
and the braſs knob be preſented to and held in contact 
with the prime conductor electriſied poſitively, the elec- 
tric fluid will cauſe a pencil of rays to proceed from the 
wire within the phial, as in fis. 20; and if it be diſ- 
charged, a ſtar will appear in the room of the pencil, as 
| in fig. 24; but if the phial be held by the braſs cap, 
and its bottom be made to touch the prime conductor, 
then the point of the wire within it will appear illumi- 
nated with a ſtar, when charging, and with a pencil, 
' when diſcharging. All theſe appearances will be re- 
verſed, when it is preſented to a conductor electrified 
| negatively. See Luminous CONDUCTOR, 
23- The direction of the electric fluid may alſo be ex- 
hibited by fixing to the end of the prime conductor, re- 
moteſt ſiom the machine, a braſs rod fix inches long, 
with a braſs ball at its extremity, about three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter; and when the winch of the ma— 
chine is turned, let the flame of a wax taper be pre- 
ſented to the ball, and it will be blown almoſt horizon- 
tally from the ball, and in the direction of the electric 
fluid; but if a like wire and ball fixed to the inſulated 
rubber, the flame of a wax taper preſented to the ball, 
will be blown upon the ball, ſhewing the true courſe of 
the fluid in its paſſage to the rubber that is receiving it. 
Experiments with the FleArical Battery. See ELECTRICAL 
Battcry and Univer/ul DischAR GER. 
Experiments with the Leyden Phial. See LEYDEN Pal. 
[xperiments on the Uſe and Ejficacy of Points. See PolINTs, 
ELECTRICITY, Medical. It is natural to imagine, that a 
power of ſuch ellicacy as that of electricity would be ap- 
plied to medical purpoſes ; eſpecially, ſince it has becu 
ſound, invariably, to increaſe the ſenſible perſpiration, 
to quicken the circulation of the blood, and to promote 
the glandular ſecretion ; though from a late experiment 
it has been inferred, that ſimple clefricity, does not ac- 
celerate the pulſe; accordingly, many inſtances occur 
in the later period of the hillory of this ſcience, in 
which it has been tried with conſiderable advantage 
and ſucceſs. Among the variety of caſes to which it 
has been applied, there are none in which it ſeems to 
have been prejudicial, except thoſe of pregnancy and of 
the venereal diſeaſe. In moſt diſorders, in which it has 
been uſed with perſeverance, it has given, at leaſt, a 
temporary and partial relief, and in many, effected a 
total cure. The firſt inſtance that occurs ot its ſalutary 
effect, was that of a woman, who was cured in a quarter 
of an hour of a contracted finger, by M. Kratzenltcin, 
at Halle, as early as the year 1744. It was afterwards 
applied in a variety of paralytic cafes, by M. Jallabert of 
Geneva, in 1747; M. Sauvages of the academy in 
Montpelier; in the courſe of whole experiments, it ap- 
peared, that electrification increaſes the circulation of 
the blood about one-ſixth ; Mr. Patrick Brydone in Scot- 
land, in 1757; the Abbe Nollet, and others; in ſeveral 
of which caſes preſent relief was obtained ; but the be- 
neficial effect does not appear to have been permanent. 
One inſtance occurs, related by Dr. Hart, of Shrewſbury, 
and recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. 
xlviii. part ii. p. 785, in which eleCtrification was in- 
jurious, and brought an univerſal palſy on a young per- 
ſon, whoſe right arm was paralytic ; and though this 
pally was removed by a courſe of medicine, the diſeaſed 
arm remained incurable. Ir alſo appears, from a num- 
ber of experiments made by Dr. Franklin in paralytic 
| caſes, that no permanent advantage was derived from 
elericity in this diſorder; and Mr. Weſley, who bag 
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deen long in a courſe of medical eleH#ricity, ob- | 
ſerves, that though many paralytics have been helped by 
it, no palſy, of a year's ſtanding has been thoroughly 
cured by it. However, a remarkable inſtance more 
lately occurs, in which an hemiplegia was cured by 
this means, under the direction of a phyſician at Green- 
wich. The patient was in ſuch a ſtate, that boiling 
water might be applied from her hand to her ſhoulder, 
and from her ſhoulder to her foot, on the diſeaſed 
ſide, without being felt. This perſon was electrified, 
by drawing ſparks from the palſied fide, and giving 
ſhocks, beginning with ſtronger ſhocks, till ſhe began to 
feel them, and continuing moderate ones, for 18 days; 
and in that time, during 314 hours, the number of 
ſhocks was 141; and this perſeverance was attended 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that her feeling was quite reſtored, 
and that ſhe became capable of A and of writing 
with the hand, the uſe of which ſhe had loſt. Dr. de 
Haen obſerves, that with reſpeCt to partial palſies, electri- 
fication never did the leaſt harm : and that one or two 
perſons, who had received no benefit from it in fx 
entire months, were yet much relieved by perſevering in 
the uſe of it; and that ſome perſons diſcontinuing it, 
after having received ſome benefit, relapſed again ; but 
afterwards, by recurring to the uſe of electricity, reco- 
vered, though more ſlowly than before. 

Dr. Hart, in 1956 mentions a cure. preformed on a wo- 
man, whoſe hand and wrilt had been for ſome time ren- 
dered uſcleſs, by a violent contraction of the muſcles : 
but the molt remarkable caſe of this kind is that related 
by Dr. Watſon, Phil. Tranſ. vol. liii. p. 10. The pa- 
tient, about ſeven years of age, was ſeized with an uni- 
verſal rigidity of her muſcles, ſo that her whole body felt 
mote like that of a dead corpſe than of a living perſon : 
Dir. Watſon eleQrified her, at convenient intervals, from 
the middle of November 1762 to the end of January 
1763, when every mulcle of the body was perfectly 
flexible, and ſubſervient to her will, ſo that ſhe could 
ſtand, walk, and run like other children of her age. Mr. 
Miles Partington has lately communicated to the Royal 
Society a ſurpriſing inſtance of the cure of a very great 
degree of contraction and rigidity in the ſterno-maſtoideus 
muſcle, by means of electrical ſparks and ſhocks. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part i. p. 97, &c. Mr. Wilſon men- 
tions a ſingle inſtance, in which he had cured deafnefs 
of ſeventeen years continuance ; but he acknowledges, 
that he tried ſimilar experiments on fix other deaf per- 
ſons without ſucceſs. Mr. Lovet and Mr. Weſley have 
extended the medical application of e/e#7ricity to a greater 
variety of caſes than any others: Mr. Lovet oblerves, 
in his Eſſay, that ele&yicity is almoſt a ſpecific in all caſes 
of violent pains, of however long continuance, in any 
part of the body; as in obſtinate head-achs, the tooth- 
ach, the ſciatica, the cramp, and diſorders reſembling 
the gout; and that ic has ſeldom failed to cure rigidities, 
or a walling of the muſcles, and hyſterical diſorders; 
he adds, that it cures inflammations, and a fiſtula la- 
chrymalis; that it has ſtopped a mortiſication, and dil- 
petſed extravaſated blood ; that it has been of excellent 
uſe in bringing to a ſuppuration, or in diſperſing without 
ſuppuration, obſtinate ſwellings of various kinds, even 
thoſe that were ſcrophulous ; that it has cured the falling- 
fickneſs, and ſeveral kinds of fits, and a diſorder that 
ſcems to have been a gutta ſerena, He adviſes to begin, 
in general, with fimple electrification, eſpecially in hy- 
ſterical caſes; then to proceed to take ſparks, and laſtly 
to give moderate ſhocks. Mr. Weſley obſerves, that 
he has ſcarce known an inſtance, in which ſhocks all 
over the body have failed to cure a tertian or quartan 
ague : he mentions a caſe of blindnefs cured and reheved 
by it, and hearing given by it to a perſon who was born 
deaf; and be farther ſays, that it has cured bruiſes, 
running fores, the dropſy, and a palſy in the tongue; 
and that it has brought away gravel from the kidnies. 
In hylterical cafes, he recommends the patient's bein 
fimply electtified, by ſiting on cakes of rein, at leal 
for half an hour morning and evening; and then 
taking fmall fparks, and afterwards giving ſhocks, 
more or lefs ſtrong as the diſorder requires. Dr. An- 
tonius de Haen, in his Ratio Medendi, cited by Dr. Prieſt- 
tey, Hiſt. Electricity. vol. i. p. 485, &. informs us, 
that a paralyſis and trembling of the limbs, from what- 
ever cauſe it arofe, never failed to be relieved by eledricity; 
and that it alſo certainly cures St. Vitus's dance; that it 


has been of ſome ule in caſes of deafneſs ; but failed in 
its application to a gutta ſerena and ſtrumous neck. Mr. | 
Hey, ſurgeon of Leeds, memtions {everal caſes, in which | 


the power of electricity bas been ſucceſsfully applied to an 
AMAUROSIS. The machine was uſed twice a day; the 
patient was placed on a ſtool with glaſs legs, and had 
fparks drawn from the eyes and parts furrounding the 
orbit, eſpecially where the ſuperciliary and infra-orbitary 
branches of the fifth pair of nerves ſpread themſelves. 

Alter this operation had been continued for half an hour, 
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the pobent was made to teceive for an equal ume flight 
ſhocks through the affected parts, which were ſometimes 
directed acroſs the head, from one of the temples to rhe 
other, but chiefly from the ſupetciliary and infra-orbitary 
foramina to the occiput. Med. Ob, and Inq. vol. v. p. t. &c. 
In cheumatic caſes, Mr. Ferguſon obſerves, that he hag 
generally found electricity ſucceſsful, by continuing totake 
ſparks from the places where the pain lies, till the ſkin 
has been red and pimpled, and the patient has felt a 
glowing warmth where the ſparks were drawn off; and 
the ſame method has alſo proved effectual in old ſprains, 
The uſe of electricity has been lately recommended in caſes 
of ſudden death. See DrRowNiNG. 
In all caſes where ſhocks ate given, gentle ones ſhould be 
firſt uſed ; and if the diſorder continues, they may be 
gradually increaſed ; and they ſhould be confined to the 
affected part. The efficacy of e/cfricity in the tooth · ach 
is ſo great, that it ſeldom or ever fails to give immediate 
relief, unleſs the tooth be very much decayed. The fol- 
lowing inſtrument will ſerve os this purpoſe ; it conſiſts 
of two wires, AE and BE, fixed in the piece of baked 
wood H, and bent at CD and FG, andat A and B, as 
in fig. 25. Tab. III. Electricity. If the affected tooth be 
brought within the two wires at E, and the ring A or B 
be conneQed by a chain, with the outſide of a charged 
Jar, and the other ring be connected by a chain with the 
knob of the jar, the ſhock will paſs through the wires, 
and conſequently through the tooth. The modes of ap- 
plying electricity to the human frame, formerly uſed, were 
by the ſhock and ſpark, and ſometimes, though rarely, 
by Gmple electriſication. Theſe modes are now varied 
and multiplied, according to the circumſtances of the pa- 
tient, and the nature of his diſorder. Under the conduct 
of Mr. Birch, an eminent ſurgeon, who has particularly 
directed his attention to the improvement and application 
of medical e/efricity, and of other gentlemen ol the pro- 
ſeſſion, we have reaſon to expect every degree of :Ecacy 
and ſucceſs of which it is capable. For an account of 
their medical apparatus, and of various modes of apply. g 
it in different diſorders, ſee Adams's Eff. on Electricity, 
chap. 15. oQtavo. 1785. 
Dr. Cullen ſays, that elefricity, when properly applied, is 
one of the moſt powerful ſtimulants that can be uſed to 
act upon the nervous ſyſtem of animals. Mr. Birch con- 
ſiders electricity, applied under the form of a fluid, as a ſe- 
dative, under that of a ſpark or friction, as a ſtimulant, 
and by way of a ſhock, as a deobſtruent, in its action. 
Under this head of medical electricity, it may be proper 
juſt to mention thoſe medicated tubes, the imaginary vir- 
tues of which were firſt diſcovered by Signior Pirati at 
Venice, and which were much recommended in the years 
1747 and 1748, both in Italy, and by Mr. Winkler at 
Leipſic. Theſe gentlemen imagined, that odotous ſub- 
ſtances, confined in excited glaſs veſſels, would tranſpire 
through the pores of the glaſs, and communicate their 
medicinal virtue to the atmoſphere of a conductor, and 
to all perſons in contact with it; and that theſe ſub- 
ſtances would yield their virtues by being held in the 
hands of perſons eleQrified; and they pretended that 
many cures were wrought in this way by the operation 
of medicines, without being taken into the ſtomach : 
but the whole was ſoon diſcovered to be a fallacy ; and it 
was inconteſtibly proved, that no efluvia could paſs from 
the included ſubſtances through the pores of excited glaſs; 
and that no method was known for cauſing the power of 
medicine to inſinuate itſelf into the human body by clec- 
tricity. Dr. Franklin, by proving that glafs was imper- 
meable to the electric fluid itfelf ; and that its e/edricity 
was collected from the rubber, &c. evinced the abſurdity 
of every attempt to tranſmit the efftuvia of any ſubſtances 
through the glaſs. See Franklin's Letters, p. $2, &c. 
It will be needleſs to recite the 
ancient hypotheſis on this ſubject, ſuch as that of the 
ſympathetic power of the Peripatetics : that of unftuous 
effluvia emitted by excited bodies, and returning to them 
again, adopted by Gilbert, Gaſſendus, fir Kenelm 
Digby, &c. or that of the Carteſians, who aſcribed 
electricity to the globules of the firſt elements, diſcharged 
through the pores of the rubbed ſubſtance, and in their 
return 2 with them thoſe light bodies, in the 
pores of which they were entangled. Theſe hypotheſes 
were framed in the infancy of the ſcience, and of phi- 
loſophy in general, and have been long fince exploded. 
In the more advanced ſtate of electricity, there have been 
two gy x theories, cach of which has had its ad- 
vocates. e firſt we ſhall mention is that of two 
diſtinct electric fluids, repulfive with reſpe& to them- 
ſelves, and attractive of one another, adopted by Mr. 
du Fay, on diſcovering the two oppofite ſpecies of 
alectricity, viz. the vitreous and reſinous, and fince new- 
modelled by Mr. Symmer. Theſe two fluids are ſup- 
poſed to be equally attracted by all bodies, and to exiſt, 
in intimate union, in their pores; and in this ſtate to 
exhibit no mark of their exiſtence. The ftiction 4 an 
electric, 
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electric, by a robbery ſeparates theſe fluids; and cauſes tbe 


vitreous electricity of the rubher to paſs to the electric, 
and then to the prime conductor of a machine, and the 
refinous electricity of the conductor and electric to be con- 
veyed to the rubber; and thus the quality of the electric 
fluid poſſeſſed by the. conductor and the rubber is changed, 
but the quantity remains the ſame in each. In this ſtate 
of ſeparation, the two eleCtric fluids will exert their 
reſpective powers; and any number of bodies charged 
with either of them will repel each other, attract thoſe 
bodies that have leſs of each particular fluid than them- 
ſelves, and be ſtill more attracted by bodies that are 
wholly deſtitute of it, or that are loaded with the con- 
_ trary. According to this theory, the electrie ſpark makes 
a double current ; one fluid paſſing to an electriſied con- 
ductor from any ſubſtance preſented to it, whilſt the 
- ſame quantity of the other fluid paſſes from it; and 
when ,cach body receives its natural quantity of both 
fluids, the balance of the two powers is reſtored, and 
both bodies are uneleQrified. Thus alſo, when a phial 
is charged by a conductor, the reſinous elefricity of that 
ſide which is connected with the conductor is tranſmit- 
ted to the oppoſite fide connected with the rubber, and 
an equal quantity of the vitreous elefricity is returned 
from this fide to the other; ſo that all the vitreous 
electricity is conveyed to one of the ſides, and all the 
reſinous to the other. In this ſtate they mutually attract 
each other through the ſubſtance of the intervening 
glaſs, are thus prevented from being drawn away by any 
force that can be applied to them ſeparately, and ruſh to 
one another by means of proper conductors. For a 
farther account of the explication of fome of the prin- 
cipal phenomena of electricity by this theory, we ſhall 
refer the reader to Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſtory, vol. it. $ 3. 
who, with a philoſophical liberality, has ſtated it in its 
full force, though he adopts the other theory, which we 
hail now offer in as few words as the nature and im- 
portance of it will allow. This is commonly diſtinguiſh: 
ed under the denomination of poſitive and negative elettri- 
city, and was firſt ſuggeſted by Dr. Watſon, and digeſted, 
illuſtrated, and confirmed by Dr. Franklin; and has been 
fince known by the appellation of the Frauklinian hy- 
potheſis. This theory ſuppoſes, that all the phenomena 
of electricity depend on one fluid, ſui generis, extremely 
ſubtile and elaſtic, diſperſed through the pores of all bo- 
dies, by which the particles of it are as ſtrongly attracted 
as they are repelled by one another. When bodies 
poſſeſs their natural ſhare of this fluid, or ſuch a quantity 
as they are capable of retaining by their own attraction, 
they are then ſaid to be in an uneleCtrificd ſtate z but if 
the equilibrium is diſturbed, and they enher acquire an 
additional quantity from other bodies, or loſe part of their 


natural ſhare by communication to other bodies, they ex- 


hibit electrical appearances. In the former caſe they are 
ſaid to be eleCtrified poſitively, or plus; and in the latter, 
negatively, or minus. This electric fluid is ſuppoſed to 


move with great eaſe in thoſe bodies that are called con- 


DUCTORs, and with extreme difliculty and ſlowneſs in 
the pores of ELECTRICS; whence it comes to paſs, that 
all electrics are impermeable to it. Moreover, electrics 
are ſuppoſed to contain always an equal quantity of this 
fluid, fo that there can be no over-charge or increaſe on 
one fide without a proportional decreaſe or loſs on the 
other, and vice verſa; and as the electrie does not admit 
the paſſage of the fluid through its pores, there will be an 


accumulation on one fide, and a correſponding dehciency |- 


ou the other. See CHarGEs. When both ſides are 
connected together by proper conductors, the equili- 
brium will be reſtored by the redundant fluid's ruſhing 
from the over-charged to the exhauſted ſurface. Thus 
allo if an electric be rubbed by a conducting ſubſtance, 
the electricity is only conveyed from one to the other, the 
one giving what the other receives; and if one be electri - 
fied politively, the other will be electriſied negatively, 
unleſs the loſs be ſupplied by other bodies connected 
with it, as in the caſe of the electric and inſulated rub- 
ber of a machine. The manner in which this effect is 
8 has not yet been ſuthciently explained: 8. 
ccaria ſuppoſes, that the ſurface of the electric is 
enlarged by the action of the rubber, and rendered 
Capable of receiving a greater quantity of the electric 
fluid from it, which additional ele#ricity appears on the 
ſurface of the electric, when the rubber is withdrawn, 
and the capacity of the electric is again contracted. 
Chis theory ſerves likewiſe to illulkrate the other phe- 
* nomena and operations in the ſcience of ce icity. Thus, 
bodies differently eleQrified will naturally attract each 
other, till they mutually give and receive an equal quan- 
tity of the electric fluid, and the equilibrium is reſtored 
between them. Beccaria ſuppoſes, that this effect is 
produced by the electric matter making a vacuum in its 
paſſage, and the contiguous air afterwards collapſing, and 
thereby puſhing the bodies together. Bodies having the 
lame kind of electricity, whether it be poſitive or negative, 
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will repel esch othet ; becadſe neither the augmentation 
nor diminution of the electric fluid on the ſurface of any 
body can take place, unleſs that ſurface be contiguous 
to an electric, which can acquire a contraty e/eftricety at 
a ſmall diſtance yz and therefore the augmented or dimi- 
niſhed quantity, in endeavouring to diffufe itſelf over 
every part of the ſurface of eleAriflied bodies, on ac- 
count of the attraction ſubſiſting between the electrie fluid 
and all the particles of matter, will make the bodies te- 
cede from each other, ſo that a quantity of air may be 
interpoſed between thoſe ſiirfaces, ſufficient to acquire a 
_—_ eleftricity at a (mall diſtatice from them. 
The influence of points in drawing or throwing off the 
electric fluid, depends on the leſs reſiſtance which it 
finds to enter or paſs off through fewer particles than 
through a greater number, whoſe teſiſtance is united in 
flat or round ſurfaces. The eleAtic light is ſuppoſed to 
be part of the electric fluid, which appears when it is 
properly agitated z and the ſound of an exploſion is pro- 
duced by vibrations, occaſioned by the air's being diſplaced 
by the eleQric fluid, and again ſuddenly collapſing. 
As to the nature of the electric fluid, philoſophers have 
entertained very different ſentiments: ſome, and parti- 
cularly Mr. Wilſon, have ſuppoſed, that it is the ſame 
with the ether of fir Iſaac Newton, to which the phe- 
nomena of attraction and repulſion are aſcribed ; whilſt 
the light, ſmell, and other ſenſible qualities of the elec- 
tric fluid are referred to the groſſer particles of bodies, 
driven from them by the forcible action of this ether; 
and other appearances are explained by means of à ſub- 
tile medium diffuſed over the ſurfaces of all bodies, and 
reſiſting the entrance and exit of the ether; which me- 
dium is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the electric fluid, 
and to be more rare on the ſurfaces of conductors, and 
more denſe and reſiſting on thoſe of electties: but Dr. 
Prieſtley has ſhewn, that though they may poſſeſs ſome 
common properties, they have others eſſentially diſtiuct; 
the ether is repelled by all other matter, whereas the 
electric fluid is ſtrongly attracted by it. Others have had 
recourſe to the element of FIRE; and from the ſuppoſed 
identity of fire and the electric fluid, as well as from the 
ſimilarity of fome of its ettects, the latter has been com- 
monly called the electric fire: but molt electricians have 
ſuppoſed, that it is a fluid /, generis. The honourable 
Mr, Cavendiſh has publiſhed an attempt to deduce and 
explain ſome of the principal phenomena of e/zfy:city in 
a mathematical, fyitematical manner from the nature of 
this fluid, conſidered as compoſed of particles which re- 
pel each other, and attract the particles of all other 
matter, with a force inverſely as ſome leſs power of the 
diſtance than the cube, whilſt the particles of all other 
matter repel each other, and attract thoſe of the electric 
fluid, according to the fame law. Phil. Tranf vol. Ixi. 
part ii. p. 584. —0677. A limilar hypotheſis and method 
of reaſoning have been alſo propoſed by Mr. Epinus, in 
his Tentamen Theoriz Electr icitati; & Maguetiſmi. 
Dr. Prieſtley concludes, from experiments made with a 
view of determining the effects of the electrical explo- 
ſion on different kiads of air, that the electtie matter 
either is or contains PHLOGISTOXN, ſince he f uud that 
both produced fimilar effects. Mr. Henly allo appre- 
hends, that the electric fluid is a modification of that 
element, which, in its quieſcent ftate, is called phlo- 
giſton; in its firſt active ſtate, electricity; and when vio- 
lently agitated, fire: and he has collected a variety of 
facts and obſervations, which ſeem to render this hypo- 
theſis at leaſt probable. It uniformly appears, that 
bodies poſſeſſing an equal quantity of phlogilton, or 
thoſe of the ſame kind, as glaſs or metal, acquire little 
or no electricity by friction; and as the difference in this 
reſpect is greater, ſo much the more electricity does the 
one body acquire from the other; and that thoſe bodies 
which poſſeſs a greater quantity of phlogiſton gire the 
electric fluid to thoſe that have leſs of it, or acquire 
a negative elefricity when rubbed with ſuch bodies; and 
that thoſe which have little phlogiſton acquire electricity, 
or are eleCtrified poſitively, by the uſe of the fame rub- 
bers. Perhaps we may be allowed to enlarge our views, 
and conſider the ſun as the fountain of the electric fluid, 
and the zodiacal light, the tails of comets, the Aurora 
borealis, lightning, and artificial electricity, as its various 
and not very diſſimilar modifications. See on this ſub- 
ject, beſides Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Ele@reeity, vol. ii. 
part iii. { 1, 2, 3. Wilſon's Effay towards an Explication 
of the phenomena of Eleftricity, deduced from the Ether 
of (ir Iſaac Newton, p. 5. 1746. Wilſon and Hoad- 
ley's Obſ. &c. p. 55. 1759. Freke's Eſſay on the Cauſe 
of Eleftricity, 1740. Prieſtley on Air, vol. i. p. 186, 
274, Kc. Phil. 'Cranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 129, &c. 
and Mr. Ecles's Letters on the ſame ſubject. | 
ELECTRICITY, vindicating, is a term introduced by ſig- 
nior Beccaria, to expreſs a particular phenomenon ia this 


ſcience: if two eleQritied electrics are joined together, 
they will be found to adhere, and their eleeFricities dile 
| | appear: 
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appest; but as ſoon as they are ſeparated, they recover 
their eleftricities. Thus, in an experiment of Mr. Lane, 
firſt propoſed by Mr. Eeles, if two glaſs plates with plane 
| ſurfaces be laid on one another, and their outward ſur- 
faces be coated with tin-foil, and they are then charged, 
they will adhere very firmly to each other ; but if they 
are ſeparated, that plane, whoſe coating was preſented to 
the prime conductor, in charging, will be poſitively 
electrified on both fides; and the other, whoſe coating 
was connected, with the conduQtors communicatin 
with the earth, will be electrified negatively on bot 
ſides. If theſe plates be again laid together and dif- 
charged, they will appear, when ſeparated, to be eleCtri- 
fied; but the firſt plate will be negative on both ſides, 
and the ſecond poſitive. And if they are ſeparated after 
the diſcharge in the dark, flaſhes of light will be ſeen 
between their inward ſurfaces; and theſe flaſhes will ap- 
pear for a conſiderable time, whenever they are laid to- 
gether, their coating is touched, and they are again ſe- 
parated; but they will gradually diminiſh, and at laſt 
vaniſh, Mr. Henly obſerves, that crown-glaſs will an- 
' ſwer the purpoſe of this experiment as well as plate-glaſs; 
- and that Dutch plates, treated in the ſame manner, and 
kept a little time before they are ſeparated, will have 
each a politive and negative ſurface, and that the eleAr i- 
city of each ſurface is reverſed in the diſcharge. He adds, 
that if a clean, dry, uncoated plate of looking-glaſs be 
placed between the two firit plates, it will appear, after 
charging, to be negatively ele@rified on both ſides; but 
if it be placed between the Dutch plates, it acquires, like 
them, a poſitive electricity on one ſurtace, and a negative 
electricity on the other. Beccari's Artificial Electricity, 
part ii. $ 6. Phill. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part 1. p. 517, &c. 
Id, vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 98, &c. See ELECTROPHORUS. 
ELECTROMETER, formed of yaex7ooy, and ef, I mea- 
ſure, is an inſttument contrived for meaſuring the quan- 
tity, and determining the quality of electricity in any elec- 
trified body. Mr. Canton, previous to the invention of 
inſtruments of this kind, eſtimated the quantity of elec 
tricity in a charged phial, by preſenting the phial with 
one hand to an inſulated conductor, and giving it a ſpark, 
which he took off with the other; and he proceeded in 
this manner till the phial was diſcharged, and then deter- 
mined the height of the charge by the number of ſparks. 
The moſt imple elefrometer is a linen thread, called by 
Dr. Deſaguliers, the thread of trial; which, if brought 
near to an eleQtifted body, will be attracted by it; but 
this will do little more than determine, whether the body 
is in any degree electrified or not; without determining 
with any preciſion its quantity, much leſs its quality. 
The abbe Nollet uſed two threads, and ſhewed the de- 
grees of electricity by the angle of their divergency ex- 
hibited in their ſhadow on a board placed behind them. 
Mr. Kinnerſley's ELECTROMETER is already deſcribed 
under the article ELECTRICAL Air-T hermometer. 
Mr. Canton's ELECTROMETER conſiſted of two balls of 
cork, or pith of elder, nicely turned in a lath to about 
the (ſize of a ſmall pea, and ſuſpended on fine linen 
threads, about fix inches long, which may be wetted in 
a weak ſolution of ſalt. See fig. 26. Tab. IV. Electricity. 
'Pheſe may be kept in ſmall boxes, of the length of the 
ſtrings, that they may lie in them without being bent; 
and they may be thus carried in the pocket and will be 
ready for uſe, See Pocket ELECTROMETER- 
if the box containing theſe balls be inſulated, by placing 
it on a drinking glaſs, or any other electric ſubſtance, and 
an excited ſmooth glaſs tube be brought near them, they 
will firſt be attracted by it, and then repelled both from 
the glaſs, and from each other; but on the approach of 
excited wax, they will be attracted, gradually approach, 
and come together; and vice ver/a. This apparatus will 
alſo ſerve to determine the electricity of the clonds and 
air, by holding them at a ſufhcient diſtance from build- 
ings, trees, &. for if the electricity of the clouds or air 
be poſitive, their mutual repulſion will increaſe by the 
approach of excited glaſs, or decreaſe by the approach 
of amber or ſcaling-wax; and if negative, their repul- 
ſion will be diminiſhed by the approach of excited glaſs, 
and increaſed by amber or ſealing-wax. See an account 
of Mr. Canton's curious experiments with this apparatus 
in the Phill. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. part i. part ii. 
If two balis of this kind are annexed to a prime con- 
ductot, as in fig. 17. Tab. II. Electricity, they will ſerve 
to determine the degree and quality of its eleEtrification, 
by their mutual repulſion and divergency. FEleftrometer:; 
of this kind may be combined, as in fig. 27. Tab. IV. in 
which B repreſents a pillar of wax, glais, or baked wood 
reſting on a wooden bale A, From the top, project 
four arms of glaſs, or of baked wood, ſupporting tour 
eleflrometers; two of which, D, D, are ſilken threads, 
about eight inches long, to each of which a ſmall downy 
feather is atinexed ; the other two, C, C, are formed of 
a {tick of glaſs, as a, , about ſix inches long, covered 
with ſealing-wax, and terminated at the upper end by a 


ting; from tlie lower end are ſuſpended two fine” linen 


ELECTROMETRR, the 40.1. repreſented in fi 
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threads, c c, about five inches long, each of which bears 
a ſmall cork or pith ball, about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter, The balls, in the figure, ate repreſented in a 
ſtate of eleCtrification and repulſion ; the glaſs ſtick, a , 
ſerves for an inſulating handle, by which it may be ſup- 


ported, whenever it is uſed, without the ſtand A B. 
Cavallo's Electr. p. 161. 
. 18. 


Tab. III. was invented by Mr. Lane. It conſiſts of braſs 
work, G, the lower part of which is encloſed in the pil- 
lar F, made of wood, baked, and boiled in linſeed oil, 
and bored cylindcically about two-thirds of its length ; 
the braſs work is fixed to the pillar by the ſcrew H, 
moveable in the groove I, fo that it may be raiſed higher 
or lower, as the height of the jar D requires. Through 
the braſs work is made to — a ſteel ſcrew, L, the di- 
ſtance of whoſe threads is about one twenty- fourth of an 
inch, to the end of which, and oppoſite to K, a po- 
liſhed hemiſpherical piece of braſs, fixed to the prime 
conductor, is fixed a well poliſhed ball of braſs, M. To 
this ſcrew is annexed a circular plate, O, divided into 
twelve equal parts, and in evecy revolution ot the ſcrew, 
pointing to the diviſions of the ſcale N; each of which 
divihons is equal to each turn of the ſcrew. The uſe of 
this elefrometer is to diſcharge a jar, D, or any batter 

connected with the prime conductor, without a dif. 
charging rod (ſee Univerſal Disc HARGER); and to give 
ſhocks ſucceſſively of the ſame degree of ſtrength ; and 
on this account it is particularly adapted for medical pur- 
poſes. Then, if a perſon holds a wire, faſtened to the 
ſcrew H in one hand, and another wire fixed to E, a 
loop of braſs wire paſling from the frame of the machine 
to a tin plate, on which the phial D ſtands, he will per- 
ceive no ſhock, when K and M are in contact; and the de- 
gree of exploſion, as well as the quantity of electricity accu- 
mulated in the phial, will be regulated by the diſtance of 
K and M from each other. Phil. Tranf. vol. lvii. p. 415. 
The ſurfaces of the balls, K and M, are very liable to 
loſe their poliſh by exploſion, and in this caſe the in- 
ſtrument becomes unfit for uſe. But this is an inconve- 
nience, to which the quadrant ELECTROMETER of Mr. 
Henly is not ſubject. This inſtrument conſiſts of a tem 
C, (fig. 28. Tab. IV.) terminating at its lower end with 
a braſs ferrule and ſcrew D, by means of which it may 
be fixed to a hole in the prime conductor, or to a knob of 
a jar or battery, or to a ſtand, as occaſion requires: and 
at its upper end in a ball E. B repreſents a graduated 
ſemicircle of ivory, on the centre of which the index A, 
being an exceeding light rod, with a cork ball at its ex- 
tremity, reaching to the braſs ferrule of the ſtem, is 
made to turn on a pin in the braſs piece E, fo as to keep 
near the graduated limb of the ſemicircle. The ſtem 


and index are box, well rounded, and made ſmooth with 


emery paper. When the eledrometer is not eleCtrified, 
the index hangs parallel to the (tem C!; but as ſoon as it 
begins to be electrified, the index, repelled by the ſtem, 
will begin to move along the graduated edge of the ſemi- 
circle (fee E, fig. 4. Tab. Electricity), and mark, with 
the utmoſt exactneſs, the degree in which the prime con- 
ductor, &c. is electriſied, or the height to which the 
charge of any jar or battery is advanced. This inftru- 
ment, being made of materials that are very imperfect 
conductors, will not diſſipate the electricity which it re- 


ceives. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixii. p. 359, &c. 


Mr. Henly hath alſo very much improved Mr. Lane's 
eleclrometer, by taking away the ſcrew, the double milled 
nut, and the ſharp-edged graduated plate. His improved 
diſcharger is made as follows; a ſpring tube is ſupported 
by a ſocket of braſs, which flips upon a ſupporter of 
glaſs. Through the ſpring tube paſſes, in an horizontal 
direction, a thick rod, or tube of metal, furniſhed with 
a ball at each end. Two or three inches, at one end of 
this tube, are divided into tenths of an inch; and when 
the inſtrument is to be uſed, the ball at one end of the 
rod is made to touch the end of the ſpring tube, in which 
the horizontal rod, or tube, moves, and the ball at the 
other end of the ſame rod, or tube, at the ſame time, 
touches the prime conductor. The rod being then drawn 
back to any given diſtance, the end of the ſpring tube, 
through which it paſſes, cuts the diviſions upon the rod, 
or tube, and ſhews to the one-tenth of an inch the di- 
{tance the ball next the conductor has been ſeparated from 
it, and conſequently the length of the ſpace or ait through 
which the charge of electricity is to ſtrike. 

Mr. Henly's diſcharger of this kind has two tubes, one 
ſliding within the other, in order to lengthen, and thus 
accommodate it to larger apparatus. 


The following ELECTROMETER was contrived by Mr. Ca- 


vallo for obſerving the electricity of the atmoſphere. It 
conſiſts of a common jointed fiſhing-rod, A B, fip. 29. 
Tab. IV. without the laſt, or ſmalleſt joint. From the 
extremity of this rod proceeds a flender plaſs rabe C, 
covered with ſealing-wax, and having a cork D at its 


end; 
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which a ith: | electromeler is ſuſpended. 
16 Ty jece of CN to the other end of 
the rod, dl | ſupported at G by a ſmall ſtring F G. 7 At 
the extremity of the twine I, a pin is faſtened, which, 
when puſhed into the cork D, renders the elefrometer E 
uninſulated. In this ſtate the inſtrament, beld by the 
end A, is projected upwards from a higher window into 
the air, ſo as to make an Angle of about 50% or 609 with 
the horizon; and when it has been kept in this ſituation 
for a ſew ſeconds, the pin is diſengaged from the cork 
D, by pulling the twine at H, which then falls into the 
Gtuation LK, leaving the eledtrometer inſulated and elec- 
trified with an electricity contrary to that of the atmo- 
ſphere. The inſtrument is withdrawn, and the quality 
of the electticity examined without any obſtruction from 
wind or darkneſs. 167 ; 
The ſame ingenious electrician has contrived a Rain- 
ELECTROMETER, Which is a ſtrong glaſs tube, A BCI, 
| fig. 30. about two feet and a half long, with a tin fun- 
nel, DE, cemented to its extremity, atid defending part 
of it from the rain. Ihe tube is covered with ſealing- 
wax from A to B, and alſo under the funnel. F D is a 
piece of cane, round which ſeveral braſs wires are twiſted 
in different directions, ſo as to catch the rain, without 
reſting the wind; the cane is fixed into the tube, and 
a ſlender wire paſſes from it through the tube to the 
{ſtrong wire A G, thruſt though a piece of cork at the 
end A of the tube; from a ring at G, at the end of this 
wire a pith-ball elefrometer is ſuſpended. Ihe inſtru- 
ment is faſtened to the ſide of a window- frame, by ſtrong 
braſs hooks at C B, the part FC is out of the window, 
and the end F a little elevated above the horizon; the re- 
maining part paſſes into the room through a hole in a 
glaſs of the ſaſh. This inſtrument is frequently elec- 
trified, when it rains, eſpecially x flying ſhowers; and 
the divergency of the «lcfrometer ſhews the quantity and 
quality of the electricity it receives. Mr. Cavallo ob- 
ſerves, that the rain is generally electrified negatively, 
and ſometimes to ſuch a degree, that he has been able to 
charge a ſmall coated phial at the wire A G. 
Mr. Cavallo has alſo deſcribed a convenient Pocket E Le c- 
TROMETER, The caſe of this e/e&rometer is a glaſs tube, 
fig. 31, and 32. Tab. IV. about three inches long and 
three-tenths of an inch in diameter, half of which is 
covered with ſealing-wax ; to the uncovered end a loop 
of ſilk is fixed, which ſerves for occaſionally ſuſpending 
the electrometer; and to the other extremity a cork is 
adapted, which, by tapering at both ends, may be made 
to ft the tube with either extremity. From one end of 
the cork two linen threads proceed, ſomewhat ſhorter 
than the glaſs tube, and bearing little cones of pith of 
elder. When the inſtrument is uſed, the cork is inſerted 
in the tube, ſo that the cones of pith may hang outward, 
as in fig. 31. When it is carried in the pocket, the cork 
ſtops it, and the cones hang freely within the tube, as in 


fig- 32. This elefrometer may be kept in a caſe, like a 


common tooth-pick caſe, fig. 33- cloled at one end, A, 
with a piece of amber, which will ſerve to electrify the 
inſtrument negatively ; and at the other end with a piece 
| bf ivory, faſtened to a piece of amber BC; the amber 
inſulates the ivory, which, in this inſulated ſtate, by be- 
ing rubbed againſt woollen cloths, acquires a poſitive 
electricity, and will ſerve to eleCtrify the elefrometer po- 
fitively, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 48, &c. part 
ii. p. 399. or Cavallo's Electr. p. 370, &c. 
Mr, Cavallo has invented a thiid eledrometer, perfectly 
encloſed in a pbial, which is a very curious invention, 
and very ſenlible in its operation. For an account of 
a lately invented elefirometer by Mr, Brook, ſee Phil. 
av. vol. Ixvii. part ii. p. 384. 
ELECTROPHORUS, derived from yazxrtgoy, and pee, 1 
bear, is an inſtrument, or machine, invented by M. Volta, 
of Como, near Milan, in Italy, for exhibiting perpetual 
eleCtricity. This machine conliſts of two plates (ſee 
Ag. 34+), one of which, B, is a circular plate of glaſs, co- 
vered on one fide with ſome reſ nous electric, as bees- 
wax and reſin, or equal parts of reſin, ſhell-lac, and 
ſulphur; and the other, A, is a plate of braſs, or a cir- 
cular board, coated with tin-foil, and furniſhed with a 
glaſs handle I, which may be ſcrewed into its centre by 
means of a braſs or wooden ſocket. If the plate B be 
excited by rubbing it with new white flannel, and the 
plate A be applied to its coated fide, a finger or any 
other conductor, will receive a ſpark on touching this 
plate; and if the plate A be then ſeparated, by means 
af the handle I, it will be found ſtrongly electriſied with 
an clectricity contrary to that of the plate B. By re- 
placing the plate A, touching it with the finger, and ſe- 
Parating it again, it will be ſound electrified as before, 
and give a ſpark to any conductor, attended with a ſnap- 
ping noiſe; and by this means a coated phial may be 


charged. The ſame phenomena may be repeatedly ex- 
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hibited without any renewed excitation of the eleciele 
plate B. The electric power of B has continued ſort." 
veral days, and even weeks, after excitation, though. 
there is no reaſon for ĩmaginingahat it is perpetua!, Air. 
Cavallo prepares this — by coating the glaſs-plate 
with * N and with a plate of this kind, no more 
than ſix inches in diameter, once excited, he has given 
a charge to a coated phial, which was ſufficient to pierce 
a card; the other plate, ſeparated from it, has emitted 
ſtrong flaſhes to the table on which the clectric 
plate reſted, and to the ſurrounding air; and the power 
has been ſo ſtrong, that the two plates have adhered to- 
gether, and the coated plaſs has been ſuſtained by the 
upper plate. Inſtruments of this kind have been made 
with plates twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, which 
have afforded a ſucceſſion of ſparks at the diſtance of 
three inches or more; and ſome, five ſeet in diameter, 
have given ſtrong fparks at the diſtance of more than 
twelve inches. 

Mr. Adams, philoſophical inſtrument-maker to his ma- 
jeſty, prepares machines of this kind with plates formed 
from a compoſition of two parts of ſhell-lac, and one of 
Venice turpentine, without any glaſs plate. 

The action of theſe plates depends on a principle diſco- 
cered and illuſtrated by the experiments of Franklin, 
Canton, Wilcke, and Epinus, that an excited electtie re- 
pels the electricity of another body, brought within its 
ſphere of action, and gives it a contrary electricity. 
Thus the plate A, touched by a conduQor, whilſt in 
contact with the plate B, electtified negatively, will ac- 
quire an additional quantity of the electric fluid from the 
conductor; but if it were in contact with a plate elec- 
trified poſitively, it would part with its electricity to the 
conductor connected with it. See an account of ſeveral 
curious experiments made with this machine, by Mr. 
Henly, and Mr. Cavallo, and Dr. Ingenhouſz, in the Phil, 
Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part ii. p. $13. vol. Ixvii. part i. p 116, 
& c. and part it. p. 389, &c. and vol. Ixviii. part ii. p. 1027, 
and p. 1049. See Vindicating ELECTRICITY. 


ELECTRUM is ſometimes uſed for AMBER. 
ELEcTRUM more frequently ſignifies a mixed metal, of 


great value among the ancients. 


ELeCTRUM minerale is a name given by ſome chemiſts to a 


metallic maſs formed of tin and copper, and martial re- 
gulus of antimony, to which gold is ſometimes added. 
The maſs is powdered, and detonated with nitre and char- 
coal, to a kind of ſceria; then powdered whilſt hot, and 
digeſted in ſpirit of wine; whence a tincture of a red 
colour is obtained, which is eſteemed a deboſtruent. 


ELECTUARY, in -Pharmacy, a form of medicine, com- 


poſed of powders and other ingredients, incorporated with 
ſome conſerve, honey, or ſyrup; to be divided into doſes, 
like boluſes, when taken. 

Voſſius obſerves, that all the remedies preſcribed for the 
ſick, as well as the confections taken by way of regale, 
were called by the Greeks exxuypare, and mxarura, of 
the verb azixw, I lick; whence, ſays he, was formed the 
Latin elefarium, and afterwards e/eftuarium. This con- 
jecture he ſupports from the laws of Sicily, where it is 
ordained, that elefuaries, ſyrups, and other remedies, be 
prepared after the legal manner. The Bollandiſts, who 
relate this etymology, ſeem to conlirm it. Act. SanQ. 
Mart. tom. ii. p. 131. 

E'eftuaries are either ſoft or ſolid; and of each kind, 
ſome ate alterative, others corroborative, others purga- 
tive, &c. The /cft are of the conſiſtence of honey, and 
may conſiſt of three ounces of powder to a pound of ho- 
ney, or conſerve, and ſyrup. 

The purgatives are uſually of the ſoft kind; but the corro- 
borative only admit of 1, or 14 ounce of powders, to five 
or fix ounces of conſerve, with a proper quantity of ſyrup. 
Among the ſoft cletuaries of the ſhops are reckoned le- 
nitive eleftuary, Venice treacle, mithridate, the confec- 
tion of hamech, that of alkermes, the catholicon, dia- 
prunum, diaphcenicum, Galen's hiera picra, &c. which 
ſee explained under their reſpeCtive articles. 

Among the ſolid elefuaries are reckoned thoſe of car- 
thamum, roſe juice, violet juice, &c. M. Lemery reckons 
up about a hundred and twenty ſorts of electuaries, and be- 
ſide theſe there is an infinite variety in extemporaneous 
preſcriptions. 

To make eleduaries in perfection, where a ſyrup is the 
baſis of the compoſition, as in the elefuary of ſaſſafras, 
and the like, the ſyrup ſhould be prepared in a cloſe vel- 


ſel, that none of the virtues of the ingredient may be 


loſt; the powders, to be afterwards added to this, ſhould 
be freſh, and very finely ſifted ; the gums, when there 
are any in the compoſition, ſhould be well cleanſed, and 
diſſolved in their proper menſtruums; and the whole muſt 
be reduced to a ſmooth maſs, of ſuch a conſiſtence, as 
will neither be ſubject to candy nor ferment. | 
Where ſyrups are uſed only to bring electuaries into form, 
ER . | care 
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tare mult be taken that they are not boiled two high for [ 


that will ſubject them to candy in the e/efuary, and ſpoil 
the whole; as the being too low boiled, or thin, will leave 
them ſubject to ferment in hot weather, and afterwards 
grow ſour, ſo as to change, invert, or deſtroy the nature 
of the medicine, 

Eleftuaries made of the pulp of fruits, are leſs diſpoſed 
to keep than others on account of the great tendency 
theſe ſubjects bave to ferment and putrefy. Hence a le- 
nitive elactuary can never keep long, eſpecially if made 
too thin. 

Juſt the contrary of this is the caſe, however, with the 
capital eleftuaries, as Venice treacle, mithridate, and the 
like ; for theſe require to be ſome time made, that the 
ingredients may digeſt or ripen, as it were, and grow 
mellow together, as the gums and ſpices that are in that 
compoſition keep it from any decay, provided the honey 
doth not candy, which ſome prevent by uſing it uncla- 
rified; and if theſe elefuaries prove too dry, they are to 
be moiſtened with Canary wine, and thus they * 
by keeping. This, however, is not the caſe with the 
diaſcordium, which loſes of its aſtringency as the ingre- 
dients become mellow together; and this is much better 
made up with ſugar of roſes, or ſyrup of diacodium, in- 
ſtead of koney. Shaw's Lectures, p. 209. 

The way of powdering and ſifting the ingredients for 
eleftuaries is liable to loſe their finer and lighter parts, in 
form of a light duſt, and that of grinding them in a 
horſe-mill has the ſame inconvenience, with the addi- 
tional one of a great quantity of ſtony matter mixing it- 
ſelf from the mill-ſtones with the powder. The beſt 
way would certainly be, by means of two iron rollers 
moving apainſt one another in a cloſe box, as in the 
making of chocolate, and to grind together all the in- 
gredients, with the honey and wine, and bringing all at 
once to a proper conſiſtence. Perhaps, indeed a much 
better way than all, though a very troubleſome one, 
would be to get out the full viriues of all the ingredients 
ſeparately, in the form of extracts and eſſential oils, &c. 
and mix theſe with a proper quantity of honey, and, by 
this means, to concentrate the medicine, ſo that it might 
be given agreeably in very ſmall doſes. 

ELECTUARY e ſcammonio, a new name given, in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopceia, to the compoſition commonly called 
eleftuarium caryoco/tinum. The compoſition 1s alſo ſo much 
altered, that initead of an ounce, a dram and a half is 
now a common doſe. The preſcription for it is this: 
take ſcammony, an ounce and a half; cloves and ginger, 
of each x drams; oil of ' carraway ſeeds, half a dram ; 
honey half a pound; mix all into an elefuary, Pem- 
berton's Lond. Diſp. p. 336. 

ELECTUARY for the Dyſentery, for the Epileply, for the Ge- 
norrhea, fer the Piles, for the Palſy, for the Kheumatiſm. 
See DyYsExTERY, EriLEPSY, GONORRHOEA, HEMOR- 
RHOIDS, PALSEY, and RHEUMATISM. 

ELEEMOSYNA Carucarum, or pre Aratris, or Aratri, in 
our Ancient Cuſtoms, a penny which king Ethelred ordered 
to be paid for every plough in England, towards the ſup- 
port of the poor. Sometimes it is alſo called elcemoſyna 
reets, becauſe firſt appointed by the king. 

ELEEMOSYNZ is alſo uſed for the poſſeſhons belonging to 
churches. See Alus, and FRANK Almoign. 

ELEEMOSYNARIA. See Au BR. | 

ELEEMOSYNARIUS, in our Cd Mriters, is uſed for the 
almoner, or peculiar officer who received the cleemoſy- 
nary rents and gifts, and diſtributed them to pious and 
charitable nſes. There was ſuch an officer in all religious 
houſes. The biſhops allo uſed to have their almoners, 
as now the king has. Linn. Provinc. lib. i. tit. 12. See 
alſo Du-Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. | 

FELEEMOSYNARY Corporations. See Cok poRATIONõ. 

ELEGANCE, Er Ecancy, from elige, I chuſe, denotes a 

manner of doing, or ſaying things politely, agreeably, 
and with choice. 
With choice, ſo as to riſe above the common manners; 
politely, ſo as to ſtrike people of delicate taſte; and 
agreeably, ſo as to diffuſe a reliſh which gratifies every 
body. 

Ee E, in Oratory, is one of the three parts of gene- 

ral ELOCUTION, and reſpects the purity and perſpicuity 
of the language. By the former a diſcourſe is rendered 
correct, and by the latter intelligible; and both extend 
to the ſelection of ſingle words, as well as to their con- 
ſtruction in ſentences. See PurITY and PERSPI“ 
CUITY, 
Poetical elegancies, elegantiæ poetice, ate of ſervice to ſcho- 
lars in making their verſes; by being too regular in the 
grammatical couſtruction, we loſe certain licences, where- 
in the elegance of language conſiſts. Elegance, though ir- 
regular, is better than regularity without elegance. 

The elegance of a painting is not founded on the correct- 
neſs of the deſign, as appears in Raphael, and the an- 
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tique. It is moſt ſelt in works otherwiſe careleſs and in- 
accurate; as in Correggio, where in ſpite of all the de- 
fects as to juſtneſs of deſign, there is an el/rgance even in 
the manner of the deſign itſelf, as well as in the turn of 
the attitudes, &c. | 
The elegance of a deſign is a manner which embelliſhes 
and heightens objects, either as to their form, or colour, 
or both z without deſtroying or perverting the truth, 

ELEGIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors, to 
the arundo ſcriptoria, or writing reed, common in Greece, 
and Italy. 

1 „in the Latin Poetry, ſomething that belongs to 
elegy. 
Elegiac verſes, Eav, are alternately hexameter, and 
pentameter. 
Quintilian eſteems Tibullus the chief of the elegiac poets ; 
but the younger Pliny gives the preference to Propertius. 
They have each of them reaſon on their ſide; and one 


might make a third choice, as juſt as either cf them, 
See ELEGY. 


(ELEGIT, in Law, a 1 writ, given by the ſtatute 


Weſlm. 2. 13 Edw. I. cap. 18. which lies for him who 
has recovered debt or damages, or upon a recognizance 
in any court, againſt one not able in his goods to ſatisfy, 
and directed to the ſheriff, commanding him to make de- 
livery of half the party's lands, and all his goods, oxen 
and beaſts for the plough excepted. 

This writ ſhould be ſued out within a year and a day 
after the judgment. 

The creditor ſhall hold the moiety of the ſaid land ſo de- 
livered to him, till the whole debt and damages are ſa- 
tisfied; and during that time he is tenant by elegit, See 
TENANT. 

ELEGY, Excyca, a mournful, and plaintive kind of poem. 

Voſſius, after Didymus, derives the term from {, l, x- 
ve, to ſay alas! 
The firſt inventor of the ce is not known: ſome ſay it 
was one Theocles of Naxus, or, according to others, of 
Eretria, who, in the heat of his phrenſy, firſt produced 
this kind of compoſition. But there is no wonder that we 
are at this time in the dark as to the matter; Horace aſ- 
ſures us it was a point not ſettled among the gramma- 
rians even in his time, who the author was. 


. . 5 
Duis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit ductor. 
Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis gl. 


The chief writers of elegy among the Greeks, are Callis 

machus, Parthenius, and Euphorion ; and among the 

Latins, Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. 

The Flemiſh have diſcinguiſhed themſelves among the 

moderns for this kind of Latin verſe. The elegies of Bi- 

dermann, Grotius, and eſpecially Sedronius and Val- 

lius, ſeem worthy of the pureſt antiquity. The counteſs 

de la Suze has dillinguiſhed herſelf for elegies in the 

French tongue. 

In the Engliſh, we have nothing conſiderable of the ele- 

giac kind, but what we have in Milton. The Engliſh and 
rench elegies are chiefly in Alexandrine verſes. 

In proceſs of time, elegy degenerated from its original in- 

tention z and not only matters of grief, but alſo joy, 

wiſhes, prayers, expoſtulations, reproaches, and almoſt 

every ſubject, were admitted into eg. 

The office of elegy is well delivered by M. Boileau. 


La plaintive elegie en long habits de deuil, 

=_ les chevenx epars, gemir ſur un cercueil 
lle peint des aimans la joye, & la triſteſſe; 

Flate, menace, irrite, appaiſe une maitreſſe, 


In mourning weeds ſad elegy appears, 

Her hair dithevell'd, and eyes in tears: 

Her theme, the lover's joys, but more his pains 
By turns ſhe ſigns, fooths, threatens, and complains, 


The diction of y ought to be clean, eaſy, perſpicuous, 

expreſſive of the manners, tender, and pathetic ; not op- 

preſſed with ſentences, points, &c. No apoſtrophes are 

allowed; and the ſenſe ought to be generally cloſed in 

every diſtich, or two lines; at leaſt, in Latin compoſi» 

tions. 

ELEMEN FT ARY, ſomething that relates to the principles 
or elements of bodies, 

The elements of a body are alſo called the elementary prit- 

ciples thereof. See PRINCIPLE, 

The whole ſpace included within the concave, or orbit 

of the moon, is called the elementary region, as being the 

ſeat, or ſphere, of the four vulgar elements, and the bo- 

dies compounded thereof, 

The author of the Comte de Gabalis gives the name c- 

mentary people to a kind of beings who are ſuppoſed to in- 

habit the elements, and are only known by what they call 


the phileſophers or /ages. According to theſe perſons, the 
el:ment of fire is inhabited by ſalamanders; water, that is 


the 


C 
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mes and gnomides; and air by ſylphs and ſylphides. 
1 Ab; Fire, Geometry, Muſic. See the ſub- 
ſtentives. Rl f b 
ELEMENTS, in Phyfics, the firſt principles or ingredients 
of things, whereof all bodies are compounded; and into 
which they are all reſolvable. 
Elements are conceived as the moſt hmple, homogeneous 
arts or corpuſcles; of an aſſemblage and mixture where- 
of, all the bodies we ſee conſiſt. 
Authors generally talk wildly, and inconſiſtently, of the 
elements, and confound them with the principles of things, 
et there is great difference; and we find by experience, 
that all things cannot indifferently be made of all ; that 
ſtone, for inſtance, and marble are not convertible into 
fleſh, nor are fit to nouriſh or augment an animal body ; 
it ſeems to follow, that all the variety of bodies could 
never ariſe from the firſt ſimple combination of the two 
principles, matter and form ; but only ſome infinitely 
ſimple beings, or corpuſcles, which being variouſly in- 
termixed, might conſtitute all other bodies. Now thoſe 
moſt ſimple of all beings, thus formed of the firſt deter- 
mination and concretion of principles, are what the phi- 
loſophers properly call elements; fo that elements and prin- 
ciples have this difference between them, that a princi- 
ple, as matter, is a kind of incomplete nature; but an 
e/ement is a perſect or complete one. 
Hence it follows, that there muſt, of neceſſity, be more 
elements than one; ſince otherwiſe all things would be 
equally ſimple, and there would be no ſuch thing as a 
compound in nature. Moſt of the ancients, not aware 
of this, confound element with principle ; by which 
means the elements are ſometimes r epreſented as corrupt- 
ible, and ſometimes as incorruptible. The retainers to 
incorruptible elements, mean preciſely by element what we 
mean by the firſt matter. In effect, their elements are 
their atoms, or corpuſcles, which are ſuppoſed indivi- 
fible, incorruptible, &c. 
Democritus is held to have been the firſt author of this 
tenet; which accordingly is adhered to by Epicurus, and 
many of their deſcendants, the Epicurean and corpuſcu- 
lar philoſophers. Among thoſe who hold the elements 
corruptible, ſome will only have one, and ſome feveral. 
Of the former, the principal are Heraclitus, who held 
fire; Anaximenes, air; T hales Mileſius, water; and 
Heſiod, earth; as the only element. Heſiod is followed 
by Bernerdin, Teleſius; and Thales, by many of the 
chemiſts. 
Among thoſe who admit ſeveral corruptible elements, the 
principal are the Peripatetics; who, after their maſter 
Ariſtotle, contend for four elements; viz. fire, air, water, 
and earth. Ariſtotle took the notion from Hippocrates ; 
Hippocrates from Pythagoras; and Pythagoras from 
Ocellus Lucanus, who ſeems to be the firſt author of 
the dogma. 
The Carteſians only admit three elements ; which they 
pretend are all that could ariſe from the firſt diviſion of 
matter. See CARTESIAN Philoſophy. 
Our great fir Iſaac Newton conliders the primary ele- 
ments of bodies on the atomical ſyſtem; thus, all things 
conlidered, it ſcems probable, that God in the beginning 
formed matter in ſolid, maſſive, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes and figures, and with 
ſuch other properties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpace, 
as molt conduced to the end for which he formed them; 
and that theſe primitive particles, being ſolids, are in- 
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the ſea and rivers, by nymphs, or oridians ; earth by 


comparably harder than any porous bodies compounded | 


of them : even ſo very hard as never to wear out; no 
ordinary power being able to divide what God made one 
in the firſt creation. While the particles remain entire, 
they may compoſe bodies of one and the ſame nature and 
texture in all ages; but ſhould they wear away, or break 
in pieces, the nature of things, depending on them, 
would be changed; water and earth, compoſed of old 
worn particles, and fragments of particles, would not be 
of the ſame nature and texture now, with water and 
earth compoſed of entire particles in the beginning. 


| * And, therefore, that things may be laſting, the changes 
5 of corporeal things are to be placed only in the various 
. leparations, and new aflociations and motions, of thoſe 

BY permanent particles; compound bodies being apr to break 

5 not 10 the midſt of ſolid particles, but where thoſe par- 

; X ucles are laid together, and only touch in a few points. 


It ſeems to him likewiſe, that theſe particles have not 
only a vis inertiæ, with the paſſive laws of motion teſult- 
ing therefrom, but are alſo moved by certain active prin- 
Ciples; ſuch as is gravity, and that which cauſes fermen- 
tation, and the coheſion of bodies. See ConrEs10N, 
EAx Tu, FERMENTATION, GRAVITY, and PRINCIPLE. 
 ELttmanrs, in Chemiſtry, are the principles, or component 


parts, of natural bodies, into which they are reſolvable 


q 


The effect of chemiſtry is, to analyſe or reſolve bodies 
into their elements. age 
The chemical elements are divided into ave and paſſve. 
The chemiſts are ſomewhat divided as to their elements, 
Some to the vulgar Peripatetic el-men's, water, which 
they call phlegm; and earth, which they call caput mor- 
tuum; add three more, viz. ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 
Salt they hold the principle of taſte ; and ſulphur, of 
ſmell and inflammability: as to mercury, which they 
alſo call ſpirit, ſome hold it the principle of colouts, but 
others deny this; and, in effect, they agree in nothing 
but that it is the moſt ſubtil and ſpicituous part. 

Other chemiſts conſider fire, air, water, and earth, as 
the only proper elements, or ſimple bodies; alleging, that 


by the moſt complete and accurate analyſes which have 


been made, nothing has been ever ultimately produced 
but from one or more of theſe four ſubſtances, accord- 
ing to the nature of the decompoſed bodies; and that 
they really act as ſuch in all chemical operations. Mac- 
quer, 

The elements of ſoſſils are, 1. Mercury, as the baſe. 2. 
Sulphur, as the coagulator, or binder. 3. Salt. 4. 
Earth. The elements of metals are ſu!phur and mercucy 
alone; mercury as the baſe, or matter, and ſulphur as 
the binder, or cement. The elements of ſoſſil ſalts are an 
acid ſpirit, and inſipid earth. The elements of earths are 
an oil, a little acid ſalt, and a calx. "The ments of ſul— 
phurs are an acid ſpirit, an oil, and an earthy or metal- 
lic matter, Boerhaave, 

But, after all, it muſt be added, that there is no aſſigning 
any preciſe number of chemical elements; ſome bodies 
yielding more, and others leſs. And even theſe very ele- 
ments themſelves are reducible, by a farther proceſs. into 


other elements. Thus by repeated diſtillations of wine, 


we ſuceſſivelly get a ſpirit of wine, a vapid water, a ſub- 
acid water, a more acid water, oil, bitter yellow ſpirit, 
and a caput mortuum, which is reſoluble into earth, vil, 
&c. Now, are theſe ſo many ſeveral emen? Add, 
that what they account an e/emert, now that it is leparated, 
is very different from what it was when it cxiſted in the 
mixt; as appears hence, that upon remixing all the e- 
ments a body is reſolved into, the mixture will bear no te- 
ſemblance to the firſt body. 

In effect, theſe elements ſeem rather to be produced by the 
fire than ſeparated by it. Beſide, that they are convert- 
ible, or at leaſt reſolvable, into one another. Thus ſpirit 
of wine is found to yield an acid, an oil, and a water; 
and ſalts yield either an acid, or an alkali, with phlegm. 
What makes the notion of the chemical elements ſtill more 
precarious, is, that a pot-herb, and a poiſonous herb, 
ſhall ſometimes yield elements perfectly alike; more ſo, 
than the ſame plant analyſed at two ditferent times. M. 
Homberg has conſidered the Cithculties charged on ele- 
ments with great attention. 

The reſult of numerous experiments made to aſcertain the 
matter 1s, that the four principles, ſalt, oil, water, and 
earth, are always found in all plants, in what manner 
ſoever analyſed ; that theſe principles are more or leſs 
volatile, or fixed, according to the different manners of 
analyſing ; that this difference ariſes, not only from the 
diffecent force of fire, but alſo from the fermentation of 
the mixed preceding the analyſis; that a vehement fire 
rendering different elements equally volatile, confounds 
them in the analyſis; that the fire evaporates, and abſo- 
lutely loſes ſeveral parts ; and that to have the elements as 


pure as may be, only fermentation, and a yentle fice, 
muſt be uſed. 


ELEMENTS are alſo uſed, figuratively, for the grounds and 


principles of arts and ſciences, 
Thus we (ay, letters are the elements of ſpeech : he does 
not know the firlt elements of grammar. 


The ELEMENTS of mathematics have been delivered by ſe- 


veral authors in theit courſes, ſyſtems, &c. The firit 
work of this kind is that of Peter Herigon, in Latin and 
French, publiſhed in 1664, in ten tomes; wherein are 
contained the elements of Euclid, Euclid's Data, Apollo- 
nius Pergæus, &c. with the elements of arithmetic, al- 
gebra, trigonometry, architeQture, geography, naviga- 
tion, optics, ſpherics, aſtronomy, muſic, perſpeCtive, &c. 
The work is remarkable for this, that, throughout, a kind 
of real and univerſal characters are uſed; ſo that the de- 
monſtrations may be underſtood by ſuch as only remem- 
ber the charaCters, without any dependence on language 
or words at all, | 

Since Herigon, the e/-ments of the ſeveral parts of mathe- 
matics have been laid down by others, particularly the 
Jeſuit Schottus, in his Curſus Mathematics, in 1674. 
Sir Jonas Moor, in his New Syſtem of Mathematics, in 
1681; De Chales, in 1674; Ozanam, in his Cours de 
Mathematique, in 1699 and, above all, Chriſt. Wol- 
fius, in his Elementa Matheſeos Univerſe, in two vols, 
4. the firit publiſhed in 1713, and the ſecond in 1715; 


a work 
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4 work never enough to be commended. There has been 
another edition of this excellent work publiſhed at Ge- 
neva, in five volumes in quarto; the firſt volume in 
1732, the ſecond in 1733, the third in 1735, the fourth 
in 173%, and the fifth in 1741. ; 

The Elements of Euclid are the firſt and beſt ſyſtem of geo- 
metry, We have abundance of editions, and comments 
on the fifteen books of Euclid's Elements. Orontius Fin- 
cus firſt publiſhed the firſt (ix books in 1530, with notes, 
to explain Euclid's ſenſe. The like did Peletarius in 
1557. Nic Tartaglia made a comment on all the fifteen 
books about the ſame time, with the addition of ſome 
things of his own ; and the like did Fran. Fluſſates Can- 
dalla, a noble Fienchman, in the year 1578, with con- 
ſiderable additions, as to the compariſon and inſcriptions 
of ſolid bodies; which work was afterwards republiſhed, 
with a prolix comment, by Clavius, whoſe edition has 
fince been reprinted, at various places and times, 

Dr. Gregory publiſhed an edition of all Euclid's works, 


including his Elements, in Greek and Latin, in 1703, fol. 


But as the whole fifteen books do not ſcem neceſſary, 
eſpecially for young mathematicians, ſome authors have 
choſen only the firſt fix, with the eleventh and twelfth 
at moſt, It would be endleſs to relate the ſeveral edi- 
tions hereof; there is a French one of De Chales, and a 
Latin one of And. Tacquet, the beſt edition of the for- 
mer of which, is that of Paris in 1709, by Ozanam ; and 
of the latter, that of Cambridge in 1703, by Mr. W hiſton. 
Mr. T. Simpſon's Elements of Geometry is an excellent 
compendium of this kind; and Dr. Simpſon of Glaſgow 
publiſhed, in 1756, a Latin edition of the fix hilt, and 
eleventh and twelfth books of Euclid, with notes. 


ELEMENTS, in the Higher Geometry, are the infinitely ſmall 


parts, or diffcrentials, of a right line, curve, ſurface, or 
ſolid. Thus, (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 18.) the ſmall [pace 
PM mp, formed by the two ordinates PM, pm infinitely 
near each other, and the arc M of the curve, is the e/e- 
ment of the ſpace AMP, Pp is the element of the ab- 
ſciſſe AP, Mm that of the curve AM, &c, See Dir- 
FERENTIAL, FLUX1ON, &c. 


ELEMENTS, in A/ironomy, are thoſe principles deduced 


from aſtronomical obſervations and calculations, and 
thoſe fundamental numbers, which are employed in.the 
conſtructions of tables of the planetary motions. Thus, 
the elements of the theory of the ſun, or rather of the 
earih, are his mean motion and eccentricity, and the 
motion of the aphelia. The elements of the theory of the 
moon are its mean motion, that of its node and apogee, 
its eccentricity, the inclination of its orbit to the plane 
of the ecliptic, &c. 


ELEMI, or ELEmwy, in Pharmacy, a pellucid reſin, of a 


whitiſh colour, intermixed with yellowiſh particles, and 
often much of the colour and conbitence of wax; of a 
pretty briſk bitter, though not diſagrecable taſte ; and a 
ſmell ſomewhat like that of fennel. 

It is uſually called gum elemi, though very improperly, 
inaſmuch as it takes tire readily enou;zh, and diſſolves in 
oleaginous liquors, which are the characters of a reſin, 
not a gum. It totally diſſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine; 
and in diſtillation with water, fxteen ounces of gum 
yield one ounce of eſſential oil. It flows from inciſions 
made in the trunk and large branches of a large and tall 
tree, of the olive kind, growing in Ethiopia, and Arabia 
Felix. Itis alſo found in Apulia, a province in the king- 
dom of Naples. 

Pomet in his Hiſtory, and Lemery in his Dictionary of 
Drugs, deſcribe elem! as a white reſin, bordering on 
green, odoriferous, and brought from Ethiopia, in cakes 
of two and three pounds a-piece, and uſually wrapped up 
in the leaves of Indian cane. 

It is excellent in diſeaſes of the head; and is proper to 
digeſt, reſolve, and ſuppurate. It is held a kind of na- 


tural balſam; and is ſovercign in the cure of all forts of | 


wounds. | 

One of the beſt oſſicinal digeſtives, commonly called the 
ointment or liniment of Arczus, conſiſts of fix parts of 
the elemi, five or (ix of turpentine, and twelve of lard, 
or a mixture of lard and ſuet melted together. 

The true gum elemi is that above deſcribed ; but there are 
ſeveral ſpurious ſorts, ſome natural, and others ſacti- 
tious, frequently ſold for it. 

The faCtitious, or counterfeit, is uſnally made of reſin 
waſhed in oil of aſpic: though the ill ſmell, and white 
colour of this might eaſily diſcover the fraud. The na- 
tural gums, obtruded for elemi, are, 

1. A gum brought from the American iſlands, in cags of 
different rag covered up with the leaves of a plant 
unknown in Europe. | 


The ſecond may be taken for common reſin, but for its 
ſmell, which is ſomewhat ſweeter, and more aromatic. 
The third is of an aſh colour, bordering on brown, brought 
over in large pieces, and very dry and friable, 


ELE 


Pomet dves not take any of theſe for different genuine 
gums, but rather ſuppoſes them to be originally ele, 


only impure, and coarſe, fince melted down, and made 
vp by the fire. 


ELENCHUS, in Antiquity, a kind of ear-rings ſet with 
large pearls. 
ELEnCHUs, Exeyxos, in Logic, by the Latins called argu- 


mentum, and ii, is a vicious or fallacious argu- 
ment, which deceives under the appearance of a truth; 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ſophiſm. 


ELEOCARPUS, in Botany. See Erazocaryvus. 
ELEOSACCHARUM, rather EL #0s8ACcCHARON, Fats 


G xa, in Pharmacy, a mixture of ſugar with a diltilled 
oil, in order to bring it to mix with ſome aqueous fluid 
for preſent uſe. 

Grind an ounce of fine and dry loaf ſugar to an impal- 
pable powder, in a glaſs mortar, with a glaſs peſtle; 


then add to it, by degrees, a dram of any eſſential oil, 


or half a dram, if the oil be very tenacious ; continue 
rubbing them together till the oil be thoroughly mixed, 
and drank into the ſugar. The oil, in this operation, 
uſually diffuſes a fragrance to a great diſtance ; where- 
fore, to prevent the loſs of its finer parts, the operation 
ſhould be performed as quick as poſſible, and the mortar 
covered and the peſtle ſurrounded by a clean linen cloth; 
and if a little quantity of the white of an egg be added 
in the grinding, and mixed in with the ſugar and oil, 
the oil thus becomes more ealily miſcible, but the mix- 
ture will not keep fo long without growing rancid. Thus 
ſugar, which is a pure ſoap, or a true eſſential oily ſalt, 
divides the glutinous tenacity of the oil, interpoſes itſelf 
between the principles thereof, unites them cloſely with 
itſelf, and makes an extemporaneous ſoap, which may 
be commodiouſly diluted with water for medicinal uſes. 
Though this mixture is not ſo perfect as an actual ſoap, 
or true eſſential ſalt, yet it ſuffices for uſe; nor is there 
reaſon to apprehend any inconvenience from the ſugar in 
this preparation; for ſugar is unjuſtly ſaid to be unwhol- 
ſome, as there are no ſolid proofs extant of this; on the 
contrary, it is a wonderful falt that perſectly mixes with 
water, and ferments therewith into wine, and yet, what 
is ſurpriſing, it appears oleaginous and perfectly inflam- 
mable in the fire, whence it is known to conliſt of oil 
and ſalt, ; 

If theſe eleoſaccharums be careſully prepared, and put up 
in clean dry glaſſes, exactly cloſed with glaſs ſtoppers, 
they may be preſerved perfect a long time; and in this 
manner very effectual medicines may be eafily carried 
from place to place, and, upon occaſion, directly uſed 
upon a journey, by mixing a ſmall quantity of them in a 
glaſs of wine. An ele:/accharum, or mixture of the ſame 
nature, at leaſt might be alſo made, by mixing an eſſen- 
tial oil with a fixed alkaline ſalt, by grinding, by which 
means alſo a kind of ſoap is obtained; but alkalies, thus 
mixed, deſtroy the grateful properties of the eſſential 
oils, and change their natural taſte and odours. Such 
mixtures alſo would preſently refolve in the air, and 
thence be eaſily altered ; but, by the method with ſugar, 
the phyſicians may always readily prepare a medicine rich 
in virtues. If the eleoſaccharum of mint, for inſtance, be 
diſſolved in mint water, then ſtrengthened with an ad- 
dition of ſpirit of mint, and the mixture ſweetened with 
ſyrup of mint, the whole virtues of the plant will be 
4. obtained. Boerh. Chem. part ii. p. 100. 


ELEOSELINUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 


thors have called the paludapium or ſmallage. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. | 


ELEPHANT, Elephas, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoolagy, 


the name of a diſtinct genus of the brute, in the claſs of 
mammalia. The characters which make the diſtinction 
of this genus, are, that the e/ephant has no dentes inci- 
ſores, or cutting-teeth, and that the canine, or dog-teeth, 
of the upper-jaw are very long; that it bas a very long, 
flexible proboſcis, and almoſt naked body. The proboſ- 
cis is a long cartilaginous trunk, formed of many rings, 
and terminated with a ſmal! moveable hook. This trunk 
ſerves the animal inſtead of a hand, to convey any thing 
into the mouth, and to defend it from its enemies; the 
noſtrils are at the end of the proboſcis, which is the or- 
gan of feeling and of ſmell, both which ſenſes the e/c- 
phant poſſeſſes in a very exquiſite degree. Beſides the 
proboſcis the elephant has two large tuſhes projecting 
from the upper-jaw, and bending a little upwards. The 
largeſt of thoſe imported into England are ſeven fect 
long, and weigh a hundred and fifty-two pounds each. 
The eyes of this animal are ſmall, its ears large and 
pendulous ; the back is arched; the lips are thick and 
clumſy ; the neck ſhort: the feet are round and undi- 
vided, but terminated at their margins with five ſmall 
hoofs; the knees are flexible; it has two paps on the 
breaſt ; and the tail reſembles that of a hog, and the ſkin is 
very thick and callous, and, when drefled, impenetrable 
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: muſket-ball of a duſky colour, and has a few ſcat - 
ben hairs on it. The — fat is the largeſt of all land 
animals, and is cory 1g bx twelve or even fiſteen ſeet high. 
; „ Duadrupeds, fig. 2. | 
2 Br — both in Afia and Africa ; but thoſe 
of Alia are the largeſt, though they are much more nu- 
merous in Africa. They are ſaid to go a year with 
young. and to bring forth one at a time; they live, ac- 
cording to Tavernier, in his Voyages, a bundred 4 
twenty or a hundred and thirty years, and are thirty 
years before they attain their full growth. 'The elephant, 
notwithſtanding its enormous ſize, is — ſwift ; 
and ſo ſtrong, that, after being tamed, they have been 
employed to carry pieces of artillery, ſmall towers, with 
a number of people in them, and alſo vaſt loads, The 
Indiatis have from very early times employed them in 
their wars; Porus, as Quimus Curtius, informs us, lib. 
viii. cap 41. oppoſed the paſfage of Alexander over the 
Hydaſpes, with eighty-five of theſe animals ; and M. de 
Buffon apprehends, that ſome of the elephants taken by 
that monarch, and afterwards tranſported into Greece, 
were employed by Pyrrhus * the Romans. The 
elephant, notwithſtanding its ſize and ſtrengthz is the 
moſt docile and ttactable of all animals. Naturaliſts re- 
late mauy inftances in which they have diſcovered a fen- 
ſibility f benefits, a reſentment of injuries, a modeſty, 
and an ambition, of a very ſurpriſing degree. 
The figure of an clephant is found on many of the an- 
cient medals. Julius Cæſar, towards the end of the Ro- 
man republic, being prohibited from putting the * 
of his own head on their coin, ſubſtituted that of the 
elephant; thus flaiterring his ambition by a very trivial cir- 


cumſtance; as in the Punic language, Cæſar ſignified an |. 


elephant. The elephant was afterwards uſed as a ſymbol 
of ſovereign power, of eternity, and of piety towards the 


| 
Deity. | 


ELEPHANTS, now The method of taking and taming 


this creature, in the iſland of Ceylon, is as follows: the 
natives pitch vpon a proper place for a warren, or park, 
which is bioad at the entrance, and grows narrower far- 
ther in, till, at the end, it is ſo narrow, that an elephant 
cannot turn himſelf, and it runs on of this narrowneſs 
ſo far, that twenty elephants may (ſtand in it one behind 
another. When the incloſure of this warren is finiſhed, 
all the people of the neighbouring places aſſemble, and 
make a circumference round the woods, where they 
know there are elephants, which takes in, perhaps, ſixty 
miles. The men now ſtand at twenty-five yards diſtance, 
and kindle fires between them, and make all the noiſe 
they can, by ſhouting, blowing horns, beating drums, 
and the like, and by degrees, approach nearer and 
nearer the warren. The elephants run from the fires and 
noiſe, and conſequently can go no where but towards 
the warren ; the men, who every where ſurround them, 
except on the warren (ide, follow upon them in this man- 
ner, till they come together, and make a ring, and the 


elephants ate driven into the incloſure. When theſe crea- | 


tures perceive that they are thus taken, they make reſiſt- 
ance, and often turn upon the men, but there are al- 
ways near the warren fences of poles, lying flat upon 
the ground, which the hunters need only raiſe up, and 
they keep in the prey, fo that they can neither eſcape, 
nor injure them; they then purſue the elephants with fire- 
brands, and drive them into the narrow part where they 
cannot turn, a 

They are, from this place, taken one by one, and led to 
the ſtable, each between two tame elephants bred for that 
purpoſe, the points of whoſe long teeth are cut; and 
theſe, if the wild elephant be troubleſome, will lay hold 
of his trunk with theirs, and beat them with their teeth. 
A man, ſitting upon each of the tame elephants, directs 
them by a ſtaff with a hook at the end, with which he 
occaſionally touches their heads, and orders them as he 
pleaſes, without bridle, or any other furniture. When 
they are brought into the ſtable, they are led between 
two poſts, wich ſtakes put athwart before their breaſts, 
and under their bellies, and are ſo tied that they camiot 
ſtir, nor lie down upon the ground; for, if permitted to 
lie down, they would become forrowful, and refuſe to 
eat, and would die, They are here fed with the trunks 
of plantains, a food they much delight in, and when 
they have been kept thus about ſix weeks, they become 
tame enough ſor ſale. If not ſold at that time; they feed 
them about fix weeks longer in the ſtable with cocoa 
leaves, and they are, at the end of that time, perfeQly 


tame as a ſpaniel, and will eat graſs with the oxen in the 
fields. Phil. Tranſ. No 277. $1. 


| The elephants of Ceylon have been fo long hunted, that 


they now know man for their mortal enemy, and ſeldom 
fail to ſeize upon and kill him wherever they meet him; 
but if à man lie upon the ground, and pretend to be 


dead, they never meddle with him. Several people have 


Vor. J. Ne 111. 
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in this iſland, lain aſleep while elephants 1 25 by chem, 
and ſome have only r ſleep; and a perſe& ſtilſ- 
nefs bas always been found to preſetve them, even though 
the creature came up to examine them. 


ELtrHaNt, £Elephas, gives the denomination to ah an- 


cietit and hotourabte military order, conferred by the 
kings of Deamark on none but perſotis of the ligheſt 
uality and extraordinary merit; 

it is called the order of the Elephant, from its bad e; which 
is an elephant; with a caſtle on its back, ſet with diamonds; 
and hung on a watery ſky-coloured ribbind; like the 
George in — 

There are different ſentiments as to the origin and inſti- 


| tution of this ofdet ; the firſt is that 6of Mennenius and 


Hoepingius, who attribute it to Chriſtian IV. who was 
elefted king in 1584. The ſecond, that of Selden and 
Imhoſ, who detive it from Frederic II. elected in 1542. 
Gregorio Leti goes back as far as Frederic I. who reigned 
about the year 1530. Bernard Robolledus will have king 
John to be the author, who begun to reign about 1478; 
Anſhelmius, Roſfzerus, and Loeſcher, bold it to have 
had its riſe under Chriſtian I. father of Frederic I. 
Laſtly, Voigtius, Becman, arid Bircherodius, maintain 
Cariutus VI. to have been the firſt inſtitutor; and the 
occaſion thereof to have been the croĩſades. This prince; 
according to the chronology of Swaning, reigned towards 
the cloſe of the twelfth century, from the year 1168, 
to 1191. This, at leaſt, we arc certain of, that the or- 
der was ſubſiſting in the year 1494 there being a paint- 
ing ſtill extant, done that year by count Reinden, a 
knight of this order. And we have even authentic evi- 
dences of the marquiſs of Mantua's being created knight 
of the ſame order by Chriſtian I. in 1474. There are 
bulls of pope Pius II. and Sextus IV. confirming the 
ſtatutes of the order, authorizing the holding of aſſem- 
blies, or chapters, in the chapel of Roeſchiſd, and ſet- 
tling the privileges of the knights. 
The order was firſt called the order of St. Mary, ordo 
S. Marie; though it ſeems to have had the appellation 
of the Elephant as early as Chriſtian I. witneſs the figure 
+ an elephant ſo often ſtruck on his coins, medals, 
e. 
The manner of its inſtitution is thus related : king Ca- 
nutus having ſent a fleet againſt the Saracens in 118g; 
which took Biluma and Piolemais, a gentleman among 
the Daniſh - croiſees killed an zlzphant 5 in memory of 
which extraordinary accident the order was erected. 
This account is rendered the more probable by this; that 
it is referred to an æra, when nothing was more com- 
mon than to take the ſpoils of a vanquiſhed enemy fot 
armories or cognizances; and accordingly, ſome of the 
principal arms of the like kind now on . e gr. the 
lions of the Low-Countries, had their riſe at the time of 
the croiſades, as is ſhewn by Heuterius and Hoepin- 
gius; which circumſtances greatly corroborate the opi- 
nion of rhoſe who aſcribe the order to king Canutus, 
To the collar of the order hangs an e, with a 
filver turret on its back; and underneath the c'zphant; an 
image of the Holy Virgin, incircled with rays. Sce the 
abbot Juſliniani, Hiſt. de tutti gPOrd. Milit. e Caval. 
tom. ii. cap. 72. 
The chipe} Roeſchild was founded by Chriſtian I. for 
the aſſemblies or chapters of this order ro be held in. It 
was firſt called the Chapel of the Three Kings, Capella Trium 
Regum ; afterwards Frederic I. gave it the name of the 
Rozal Chapel. ' 
The - order was reſtored by Frederic II. who created 
abundance of knights at the ceremony of his cotona- 
tion, which is the only time when the Daniſh kings 
made any knights of the Elephant. Chriſtian V. aug: 
mented and enriched it very conſiderably. In the year 
1694, a grand chapter of the order was licld at Fre- 
dericſburg, in the chapel of the kuights, wherein fix 
German princes were admitted into the order. > 
We have a multitude of writings ou the ſubjeCt of this 
order, whereof that of Janus Bircherodius may ſerve 
for all the reſt ; it is the lateſt, moſt ample, and learned. 
It was publiſhed at Copenhagen in 1705, under the title 


of Breviarium Equeſtre, ſeu de illuſtriſſimo, & incly- 


tiſſimo Ordine Elephantino, &c. 


ELEPHANT's bones, Many teeth and bones of animals have 


been found in a foſſile ſtate, both in Siberia and on the 
banks of the Ohio, in North America. The French 
academicians, on comparing ſore of theſe with the 
bones of real elephants, determined, that they belonged 
to the fame ſpecies of animal: but Dr. Hunter has diſ- 
covered, on a more accurate examination, that they are 
very t from thoſe of the e/ephant, and belong to 
another animal. The tuſks of the true cephant have a 
ſlight lateral bend; but thoſe brought from America 
have a larger twiſt, or ſpiral curve, towards the 
ſmeller end: the grinders of the latter are made like 
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thoſe of a carnivorous animal, being ſurniſhed with a, 
double row of high and conic proceſſes, as if deſigned to 
maſticate, and not to grind its food; whereas, thoſe of the 
elephant ate flat, and ribbed tranſverſly on their ſurface; 
beſides, the thigh bone is of a very diſproportionate thick- 
neſs to that of the elephant, and has ſome other anatomical 
variations. And though the American tuſks, when cut 
and poliſhed by the workmen in ivory, did not differ in 
texture and appearance from the true ivory, Dr, Hunter 
concludes, that genuine ivory mult be the production of 
two different animals, and not of the ** alone; and 
that the animal to which theſe bones belonged may be 
the ſuppoſed elephant or mammouth of Siberia, and other 
parts of the world, which is yet unknown. Phil. Tranſ. 


vol, Iviii. art. 5. 

lernen ze. in Botany, See ELEPHANTOPUS. 

ELEyHanT's head, in Botany, a ſpecies of the rbinanthus. 
See LoUuSEWORT. 

ELEerHaNnT-caterpillar, a name given by ſome authors to a 
ſpecies of inſets, commonly known in Ireland by the name 
of Connaught-werm, and ſuppoſed to be poiſonous to cattle 

which feed on i. See Connaught Wok u. 

Er.grHAnT's noſe, cr elephant's neuſe, as it is called by the 
Dutch, is a ſpecies of the acus or needle-fiſh, caught in 
the Eaſt Indies, ſo called from the reſemblance of its 
ſnout to the trunk of an elephant. It is a very ſingular 
ſpecies, the lower jaw RY out to a very long and 
E ſpine : it is round-bodied, and beautifully 
variegated with ſpots, and has on each fide a green line 
running from head to tail. It is caught in ſalt-waters. 
Ray's Ichthyogr. app. p. 4. 


ELEPHANTIASIS, in Medicine, a kind of leproſy, called 
alſo lepro Arabum, in contradiſtinction to the lepra Gre- 
corum, which is another diſeaſe. | 
"The elephantiafſis is thus denominated, becauſe thoſe 
ſeized therewith have their arms and legs big ſwollen, 
and tumorous ; the ſkin bloated, yet rough to the touch, 
and all wrinkled and rugoſe like the ſkin of an ele- 


bant. 
The ell pbantiaſis is a diſeaſe unknown in our parts of the 
world, at leaft in theſe days. Some authors call it /zon- 
tinſis, and others ſatyriaſis. The Greeks call it - 


tags, and ſometimes Ates, elephant; allo eacgar}ia, | 


and eaxcpdvTiaomes The elephantiofis Græcerum, or lepra 
Arabum, is deſcribed by Deodatus as a contagious dif- 
eaſe, infefting the body with a variety of evils. | 
In the /epra ES the ſkin is beſet with a dry ſcabby 
cruſt : as in the former caſe the ſalts, being left deſtitute 
of their humidity are not ſo aflive, and therefore affect 
only the cuticle ; in the latter caſe theſe ſalts, with their 
vehicle, crowding faſter than they can be evaporated 
through the pores of the ſkin (being ſtill in fluere, and 
ſo more caullic) corrode deeper, and eat not only the 
cuticle, but the excretory veſſels, and ſurface > the 
{kin itſelf, which thereby exudes a liquor ſomewhat 
thicker than uſual ; which, when the thiuneſt and moſt 
aqueous parts are evaporated, are condenſed into that 
cruſt or ſcab, which is the diſtinguiſhing charaQter of 
this diſcaſe, 
Galen defines the ra, an effufion of thick diſorderly | 
blood, that cor: upts the whole habit of the body. Avi- 
cenna calls it an wniver /al cancer. 
The /epra always begins within-fide, a long time before 
it appears without-ſide, It was frequent in Europe in 
the tenth and eleventh centurits, but it ſeems at preſent 
almoſt extin& ; unleſs we allow the venereal diſcaſe to 
be the ſame with the /epra, as was the opinion, among 
many others, of the learned Pitcairn; and has been 
lately endeavouicd to be proved by Mr. Becket, in a 
diſcourſe expreſsly on the ſubject, in the Philoſophical 
TranſaCtions. 
The ſymptoms of the ancient /epra, as laid down by 
Galen, Aretzus, Pontanus, AÆgincta, Cardan, Varanda, 
Gordon, Pharzus, and others, are as follow; the pa- 
tient's voice is hoaiſe, and comes rather through the 
noſe than the mouth ; the blood is full of little white 
ſhining bodies, like grains of millet, which, upon fil- 
tration, ſeparate themſelves from it; the ſerum is ſca- 
bious, and deſtitute of its natural humidity, inſomuch, 
that ſalt applied to it does not diffolve ; it is ſo dry, that 
vinegar poured on it boils; and is ſo ſtrongly bound to- 
ether, by liitle imperceptible threads, that calcined 
Fead thrown into it ſwims, The face reſembles a coal 
half extinct, unctuous, ſhining, and bloated, with fre- 
quent hard knobs, green at bottom, and white at top. 
The hair is ſhort, ſtiff, and brinded, and not to be torn 
off without bringing away ſome of the rotten fleſh to 
which it adheres ; if it grows again, either on the head 
or chin, ic is always white, Athwart the ſorehead run 
large wrinkles or furrows, from one temple to the other; 


de ſeen in the ancient rituals. 


ELEPHANTINE, ſomething that relates to, or partakes 


ELEPH AN TOPUS, of eas and mw, foot, elephants 


the eyes are red, and inflamed, and thine like thoſe of a 


cat; the ears ſwollen, and red, eaten with ulcers toward, 
the bottom, and encompaſſed with little glands; the 
noſe ſunk, becauſe of the rotting of the cartilage; the 
tongue dry, and black, ſwollen, ulcerated, divided with 
ſurrows, and ſpotted with grains of white; the tkin co- 
vered with ulcers that die and revive on each other, or 
with white ſpots or ſcales, like a fiſh ; it is rough, and 
inſenſible, and when cut, inſtead of blood yields a fl.. 
nious liquor. It arrives in time to ſuch a degree of in. 
ſenſibility, that the wriſt, feet, or even the large tendon, 
may be pierced with a needle, without the patient's feel. 
ing any pain. At laſt the noſe, fingers, toes, and even 
privy members, fall off entire; and by a death peculiar 
to each of them, anticipate that of the patient. It iz 
added, that the body is fo hot that a ſreſh apple held in 
the hand for an hour, will be dried and wrinkled as if 
expoſed to the ſun for a week. 
Matthew Prior ſays, that in Chriftendom there were 
fifteen thouſand hoſpitals for lepers; but the diſeaſe 
having been diſcontinued for two hundred years, the 
revenues of thoſe hoſpitals were abuſed, and perſons 
feigned themſelves lepers to be entitled to the pro- 
viſion, which occaſioned their regulation in ſome coun- 
tries, and their entire ſuppreſſion in others. 

In France, they were united to the order of the religious 
of St. Lazarus and Mount Carmel, in 1664, and the ad- 
miniſtration of them given to the knights of that order, 
See LazARUs. In England they have been converted 
to other purpoſes. 

Formerly the cauſes of lepers were committed to the 
eccleſiaſtical tribunals; and it was prohibited to pro- 
ſecute the leper before a lay- judge, in regard they were 
under the proteQtion of the church, which ſeparated 
them from the teſt of the people, by a ceremony itill to 


As to the cure, that which proved effeftual in thoſe 
ſouthern countries, is found to fail among us, where the 
ſtrongeſt medicaments, and the moſt powerful mer- 
curials are neceſſary. Bathing is judged to he of good uſe 
in the lepra. Dogs and hares ate ſaid to be ſubject to this 
diſeaſe. Among the Indians, a white man is deſpiled, 
this paſſing with them for the mark of a leper. 
The elephantia/is of Madeira appears at firſt in the form 
of tubercles on any or all parts of the body; in time 
they ulcerate : if they happen on the beard or eye brows, 
the hairs fall off, but not on the head. The legs ſwell 
and are hard, white ſcales cover them, and fiſſures ap- 
pear in different parts, though in ſome inſtances the legs 
are emaciated, and full of ulcers. Many other very 
diſagreeable ſymptoms are obſerved in different patients. 
None are obſerved to receive this ditorder from other by 
contact; but the children of the diſeaſed ate generally 
ſubject to it. The bark, attended with a proper em- 
brocation and blifiering, have effeRted a cure of this 
diſorder, after mercurials and antimonials have failed. 
London Med. Tranf. vol. i. p. 23, &c. See Ltekosy. 
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of the qualities of elephants. 
The term is chiefly applied to certain books of the ancient 
Romans, wherein were recorded the tranſactions of the 
emperors, and the proceedings, acts, &c. of the ſenate. 
This we learn from Pollio and Vopiſcus, in the Life of 
the Emperor Tacitus, where he obſerves, that in the 
ſixth preſs of the Ulpian library, was kept one of theſe 
libri .elephantini; wherein for a long courſe of time, 
were written down the decrees and edicts of the ſenate. 
In ſome of theſe books, were regiſtered all the acts and 

roceedings of the ſeuate, and the magiſtrates of Rome; 
in others, the proceedings and events in the provinc:s, 
the armies, &c. There were about thirty-five large vo- 
lumes of them, as many as there were tribes. In them 
were likewiſe contained the births, and claſſes of the 
citizens, with the muſters, and all things belonging to 
the cenſus. They were renewed every five years with 
the cenſors, and were all anciently kept in the #rariuin, 
or public treaſury, in the temple of Saturn. 
Vigenere, and ſeveral others, bclieve theſe books to have 
been called elephantzne, by reaſon of their enormous bulk : 
but Loiſel, on the ſeventeenth chapter of che eleventh 
book of Aulus Gellius, gives us a different etymology ; 
and aſſures us, they were called fine, becauſe com- 
poſed of ivory leaves or tablets, which every body knows 
is a production of the elephant. See Die TYcHA. 


foot, in Botany, a genus of the /yngene/ia pelygamia ſe- 
gregata claſs. Its characters are thele: the flowers 
are collected in one common involucrum, each contain- 
ing four or five florets, which are tubulous, and divided 
into five equal parts; they have five-very ſhort hairy 
ſtamina ; in the bottom is fituated an oval germen, 
which afterwards becomes a lingle comprefſed feed, 
grawned with briſtles, and fitting on a npked 8 
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ELEVATION is alſo uſed in ſome writers of perſpec- 


_ ELEVATOR, ELZVATOATIUM, in Surgery, an inſtru- 


There are two ſpecies, natives of the Eaſt and Welt 
Indies. 
„LFEPH AS, ſee ELEPHANT. 
Err al in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome 
- anthors fot the common ſmall cardamon of the ſhops. 

ELEV ATIO, in Proſody, the ſame as ar/is. See Aks!s. 

ELEVATION, the altitude or height of any thing. See 
ALUTLTUDE» : 

The word is formed from elevare, to raiſe or lift up. 

ELEVAT10N of a far, or other point, in the ſphere, is an 
arch of the vertical circle, intercepted between ſuch 
(tar, or other point, and the horizon. Is 
Hence, as the meridian is a vertical circle, a metidian 
altitude or elevation, i. e. the elevation of a point in the 
meridian, is an arch of the meridian, intercepted between 
that point and the horizon. . 

FLEVATIGN of the pole, denotes the altitude of the pole 
above the horizon of any place, or an arch of the meridian, 
intercepted between the pole and the horizon. 

Thus, in Taub. Aftronemy fig. 4. A Q_ being ſuppoſed the 
equator, HR the horizon, HZPN the meridian, and 
P the pole; PR is the e/evation of the pole. | 

In which ſenſe elevation ſtands oppoſed to depreſſion or 
depth. Sce DEPRESSION. 

The elevation of the pole is always equal to the latitude of 
the place; that is, the arch of the meridian intercepted 
between the pole and the horizon, is always equal to the 
arch of the ſame meridian, intercepted between the 
equator and the zenith. Thus, the north pole is elevated 

1* 32“ above the horizon of London; and there is the 

1 diſtance, or number of degrees, between London 
and the equator; ſo that London is likewiſe in 51 32 of 
northern latitude. | 

To obſerve the elevation of the pole of any place, ſee Pol 
and LATITUDE. 

ELEVATION of tbe equator, is an arch of the meridian, leſs 
than a quadrant, intercepted between the equator and 
the horizon of the place. 

Thus AQ, as before repreſenting the equator, H R the 
horizon, Þ the pole, and HZ N the meridian; HA is 
the elevation of the equator, See EQUATOR, 

The elevations of the equator, and of the pole, __; are 
always equal to a quadrant ; conſequentiy, the greater 
the elevation of the pole, the leſs the elevation of the equa- 
tor, and vice verſa. 

Thus, in the figure juſt cited, PA is ſuppoſed by the 
conſtruction a quadrant; and H A+AP +PR a ſemi- 
circle; conſequently, HA+PR is a quadrant. 

ELEVATION of the equator, to find the. Find the elevation 
of the pole, aſter the manner hereafter direQted, under 
the article PoLE, | 
Subtract the elevation, found from a quadrant, or 90; 
what remains is the elevation of the equater., Thus, the 
elevation of the pole 519 320, being ſubtracted from go“; 
leaves the elevation of the equator 38928“. 

ELEVATION, in Architefture, denotes a draught or deſcrip- 
tion of the principal face or ſide of a building, called alſo 
its vprizht or orthography. See ORTHOGRAPHY« | 


tive for the ſcenography, or perſpeQlive repreſenta- 
tion of the whole body or building. See ScENOGRA:“ 
PHY. 

ELEvAT10N, in the Romiſb religion, is applied to that part 

of the maſs wherein the prieſt hoiſts or raiſes the hoſt, 
with the cup above his head, for the people to adore it, 
after having farſt conſecrated and adored it himſelf, 
Whilſt the prieſt officiates at maſs, a bell is rung at the ele- 
vation, to appriſe the people to caſt their eyes upon their 
new- formed Saviour and adore him. 
St. Lewis decreed, that they ſhould fall on their knees at 
the elevation, in imitation of certain religious whom he 
does not name. The Chartreux, and the religious de la 
Trappe, ſtill obſerve this ceremony of proſtrating the m- 
ſelves at the elevation. | 

ELEvAT1ON, angie of, in Mechanics, is the angle ARB 
(Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 47.) comprehended between the 
line of dire Aion of a projectile A R, and the horizontal 
line AB. See PROJECTILE and ANGLE, 

ELEVAT10N of a cannon or mortar-piece, is the angle which 
the chaſe of the piece, or the axis of the hollow cylinder, 
makes with the plane of the horizon. 


ment uſed to raiſe up bones, as thoſe in fractures of the 
—_ when beaten or cruſhed in with blows, or the 
© | 
There are dented elevators, and elevators with three feet, 
called elevators triploides. See Tab. III. Surgery, fig. 35. The 
feet A, A, A, of this inſtrument may be brought nearer 
or farther from each other, as occaſion requires. Theſe 
feet are applied to the ſound parts of the head, and the 
ſcrew BC is made to lay hold of the depreſſed part of the 


ſmall hole has been made in the middle of it with a 
ſharp awl ; then, by turning the ſcrew E E, the TK EIAI. 
at B is raiſed by degrees, and with it the depreſſed part 
of the cranium. The method of doing this is repre- 
ſented in fig. 36. See TREPANNING; and fig, 37. The 
elevator made lever-wiſe, is a new invention: its uſe is in 
drawing teeth. One extremity of it is flat, to reſt on the 
gurn at the bottom of the tooth; and the other hooked, 
ike one of the branches of a pelican, to lay hold ot 
the tooth. In Tab, II. Surgery, Hg. 22, is repreſented 
the elevator for the cornea, in the operation of couching. 

ELEvaron, in Anatomy, is a name common to ſeveral 
muſcles, which do the office of raiſing or lifting up the 
parts they belong to, of equal import with che AT Tol- 
LENS and LEVATOR. Such are the 

ELevaToR ale na, a muſcle, or pair of muſcles of the 
noſe, of a pyramidal fignre, vety narrow, though fleſhy 
at its origination, on the ſourth bone of the upper jaw, 
and very broad and thin at its termination on the fide of 
the ala naſi. Its action is to pull the ala upwords, and 
turn it outwards. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. lit. o. 
It is called by Winſlow the ſranſverſalis or inferior naris, 
and by Albinus the compreſſor naris. Coſſerius has de- 
ſcribed it under the name of the parvus nafi muſculus, and 
Fallopius under that of muſculus alius carneus naſi, and 
Riolanus by that of alius externus naſe. 

ELEVATOR auris, or attollers au, iculam, is in reality no 
more than a part of the muſcle of the ſcalp, with ſome 
fleſh-fibres in it, as it deſcends over the temporal muſcles 
to the upper part of the concha. Its action is ſcarce 
viſible ; the auricles being hardly perceived in men to 
have ordinarily any motion at all. See Tab Anat. C Myol. 
fig. 5. n. 3. Hg. I. . 13. 

ELEVATOR humeri, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome 
authors to a muſcle, now generally known under the 
name of the DELTOIDES. 

ELEVATOR I. biorum communit, a muſcle of the lips, ariſing 
from the fourth bone of the upper jaw, and terminating 
at the angle of the lips, under the zygomaticus. Sce 
Tab. Anat. (Myzl.) fig. 1. n. 4. 

ELEVATOR labii inferioris, is a muſcle that ariſes from the 

ſecond bone of the under jaw, below the incifores. It 
deſcends, and paſſes under the zygomaticus, and is in- 
ſerted into the under lip. 
This aſſiſted by a ſmall, but ſtrong pair of muſcles, 
ariſing from the gum of the dentes incihvi, and deſcend- 
ing directly, is inſerted into the lower part of the ſkin of 
the chin and ſerves to pull the ſkin of the chin upwards, 
and conſequently to thruſt up the lip. 

ELEvATOR labit ſuperioris, ariſes from the upper part of 
the ſecond bone of the upper jaw, and deſcending ob- 
liquely, is inſerted into the upper lip, above the dentes 
inciſivi: it draws up the lip. See Tab. Anat. (Mol. ) 
fig. 1. u. 3. and n. 5. 

ELEVATOR cculi, one of the muſculi recti of the eye, 
ſerving to draw it upwards. See REcros and Eye; 
ELEVE, a term purely French, though of late uſed alſo 
in our language. Literally it ſignifies a diſciple or ſcho- 
lar, bred up under any one, being formed from the 

Italian, allievo, an apprentice or novice. 

It was firſt uſed by the French writers, in ſpeaking of 
painters; ſuch a painter was an eleve of Da Vinci, of 
Raphael, &c. From painting it came to be applied to 
ſuch as ſtudied or learned any other art under a maſter. 
In the Royal Academy of Sciences, there were twenty 
eleves; and in that of inſcriptions, ten eleves. The eleves 
are to adi in concert with the penſionaries. See ACADEMY. 
The denomination eleve, however, has been ſince ſup- 
preſſed, and that of adjsint ſubllituted in its room; be- 
cauſe every body did not know the ſenſe affixed to it by 
the academy: and now the penſionary academiſts have 
not, as formerly, each of them an eleve; but the eleves 
are become adjoints, or aſſociates of the academy. 

ELEUSINIA, in Antiquity, the myſteries of the goddeſs 
Ceres, or the religious ceremonies performed to her ho- 
nour ; thus called from Eleuſis, a matitime town of the 
Athenians, wherein was a temple of that goddeſs, famous 
for the celebration of theſe myſteries. See CEREALIA. 
Some writers call the city where the Elzuſmia were cele- 
brated, Eleu/inia or Eleuſis : Harpocration conficms this 
orthography, in deriving its name from Eluſinus, a ſon 
of Mercury ; to which F. wo Pauſanias likewiſe ad- 
heres, in his Attics. Others who write it Exevoi;, 
Advent, ſuppoſe it thus called becauſe Ceres, after 
running over the world in ſearch of her daughter, ſtop- 
ped here, and put an end to her purſuit. Diodorus 
Siculus, lib, v. will have the name £Eleu/is to have been 
given this city, as a monument to poſterity, that corn, 
and the art of cultivating it, were brought from abroad 
into Attica. | 
The Eleuſinia were the moſt folemn and ſacred ceremo- 


_  cranium, by turning round the handle DD, after a| 


nies in uſe among the Greeks; for which reaſon they 
were 
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were called myſteries, by way of eminence. They are 
faid to have been inſtituted by Ceres herſelf, at Eleuſis, 
in memory of the zeal and affection wherewich the 
Athenians received her. 

This is the account Iſocrates gives in his Panegyric : but 
Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, lib. vi. that the Eleu/inia 
were inſtuuted by the Athenians, in gratitude to Ceres, 
for having inſtructed them to lead a leſs barbarous and 
ruſtic life : yet the fame author, in the firſt book of his 
Bibliotheca, relates the thing in another manner. | 
A great drought, ſays he, having occaſioned a miſerable 
famine throughout all Greece : Egypt, which had that 
year reaped a moſt plentiful haveſt, beſtowed part of 
the fruits' thereof upon the Athenians, It was Erech- 
| theus that brought this extraordinary ſupply of corn; in 
commemoration of which benefaction, Erechtheus was 
created king of Athens, who inſtructed the Athenians 
in theſe myſleries, ard the manner of celebrating 
them. 

I his account comes near to what we are told by Herodotus 
and Pauſanias, viz. that the Greeks acquired the know- 
lege of their gods and their religion from the Egypt- 
tians. 

Theodoret, lib. i. Grzcanic. Aﬀect. writes that it was 
Orpheus, not Erechtheus, who made this eſtabliſhment, 
and who inſtituted for Ceres what the Egyptians practiſeq 
for Iſis; which ſentiment is confirmed by the ſcholiaſt 
on the Alceſtes of Euripides. 

Eleni, the city where theſe myſteries were celebrated, 
was ſo jealous of the glory thereof, that, when reduced 
to the laſt extremity by the Athenians, it would not 
ſurrender but on this condition, that the Eleuſinia ſhould 
not be taken away; though theſe were no religious ce- 
remonies peculiar to the town, but were held common 
to all Greece. | 

The matter of theſe myſieries, as related by Arnobius, 
and Lactantius, was an imitation, or repreſentation, of 
what mythologiſts teach of Ceres. 'They laſted ſeveral 
days ; during which, the people ran about with burning 
torches in their hands; ſacrificed abundance of victims, 
not only to Ceres, but alſo to Jupiter; made libations 
from two veſle!s, one of them to the eaſt, and the other 
to the weſt ; marched in pomp to Eleuſis, making pauſes 
from time to time, wherein they ſung hymns, and ſa- 
crifiecd victims; and this they performed not only in 
going to £Elerfis, but in returning back to Athens. For 
the reſt, they were obliged to keep it an inviolable ſe- 
cret; and the law condemned to death any one who 
ſhould dare divulge their myſteries. 'Tertullian, in his 
book againſt the Valentinians, relates, that the figure 
ſhewn in the Eleuſinia, and which was ſo expreſly prohi- 
bited to be made public, was that of a man's privy parts. 
Theodoret, Arnobius, and Clemens Alexandrinus, like- 
wiſe make mention of it; but they lay it was the figure 
of a woman's privities. 

The day aſter the feaſt, the ſenate aſſembled at Eleuſfis, 
apparently to examine whether every thing had been ma- 
naged according to order, 

There were two kinds of Eleuſinia, the greater, and the 
1%; thoſe we have hicherto been ſpeaking of were the 
greater. | 

The er were inſtituted in faycur of Hercules; for that 
hero deſiring to be initiated into the former, and the 
Athenians not being able to gratify bim therein, becauſe 
the law prohibited any ſtranger being admitted; being 
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nour of Jupiter El:utherius, and called Eleutheria, They 
were held every five years, with races of armed chariots, 
&c. The Scholiaſt on Pindar, Olymp. Od. 7. ſays they 
were celebrated at Platea, the place where the victory 
was obtained, | 

The Samians had another feſtival of this name, in ho- 
nour of the god of Love; and ſlaves, when they obtain- 
ed their liberty, were wont to keep a ſtated holiday in 
remembrance of the happy day on which they were made 
„ wavy Archzol. Grzc. lib. ii. cap. xx. tom. i, 
p. 388. 

ELFS, or Ervz, called alſo Fairies, the names of deities 
honoured among the Saxons, with a kind of ſacrifice 
called A!/-blot. 

EI Fs-arrows, a name given by the people of ſome parts of 
Scotland to certain ſtone weapons which they find, and 
which have been in ufe before tools and weapons of iron 
were uſed there, It is not only in Scotland that theſe 
ate found, but in America, and many other places alſo, 
They are ſtyled by ſome ceraunia, and thunder-bo'ts, and 
are ſuppoſed to have fallen from the clouds in ſtorms of 
thunder; others, not leſs erroneouſly, ſuppoſe them to 
be natural foſſils ; but their true origin is {rom the work- 
manſhip of man, out of common flints, and other ſtones, 
Woodwatd's Cat. Foſſ. ii. p. 52. 

ELH ANNE, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the liguſtrum Agyptiacum, or eaſtern privet. 

ELICA pa/bnum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaſt-Indies to a kind of red orpiment, 
found very frequently in that part of the world, and 
given internally after calcination, in intermitting fe- 
vers, | 

ELICE, or HELi1CE, in Botany, a name by which the an- 
cient Greek writers bave ſometimes called the willow, 
though the more general name among them is hea. He- 
4a gives many inſtances of the willow being called 
PENCE, 

ELICRYSUM, in Botany, See CunDweep. 

ELICIT, or EL1ciTE, in Ethics, is applied to an act of 
the will, immediately produced by, and of the will, and 
received within the ſame. 
Such are willing, nilling, loving, hating, &c. Theſe 
acts ate denominated elicit, becauſe, being before in the 
power of the will, they are now brought forth into act. 
But they are ſo far intrir fic, that ſome authors conſider 
them as the will itfelf; and deny they ought to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from it, any more than light is to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the ſun. | 

ELIDRION, a word uſed by the early writers in Medicine, 
in ſeveral different ſenſes; ſome uſing it as the name 
of maſtic, others of raphontic, and others of crude mer- 
cury. Some of the chemical writers have alſo made it 
expreſs a certain mixed metal, compoſed of three parts; 
one ſilver, another braſs, and the third gold. 

ELIGENDO /iridario. Sce VIXIDARIO. 

ELIGIBILITY, in the Romiſh Canon Law. A bull of eli 
gibility is a bull granted by the pope, to certain pertons, 
10 qualify them to be choſen, or inveſted with an office, 
or dignity, whereof they were before incapable, by reaton 
of want of age, birth, or the like. 

The word is Bruted of the Latin eligere, to chuſe ; whence 
the word eligibilitas, & c. 

In ſeveral churches in Germany, a perſon, who is not 
of the chapter, cannot be elected biſhop, without a bull 
of eligibility. 
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loth, however, to give him an abſolute denial, they in- || ELIGH morbus, a name given by ſome medical writers to 


ſtituted new Eleuſinia, in which he aſſiſted. The greater 


were held in the month Roedromion, which anſwered 
to our Augult ; and the lefſer in the month Antheſterion, 
which happened in our January. People were only 
brought to partake of theſe ceremonies by degrees; at 
firſt, they were to be purified ; then admitted to the leficr 
Eleuſinia; and at lalt initiated in the greater. Thoſe, 


who were yet only at the leſſer, were called m/{e ; and 
thoſe admitted to the greater, epopte, or ephort, i. e. in- 
ſpeaors, They were uſually to undergo a probation of | 
five years, before they paſſed from the leſſer to the greater. | 


Sometimes, indeed, they were contented with a ſingle 
year; immediately after which, they were admitted to 
the moſt ſecret religious parts of the ceremony, Meur- 
fius has an expreſs treatiſe on the Eleuſinia, where molt 
of theſe points are proved. 

ELEUTHERIUS, Exwl4pi:g, in Antiquity, a Greek word, 
fignifying /iberater, or deliverer. It was vſed by tlie 
Greeks as a ſurname, or epithet of Jupiter, given him 
on occaſion of his having gained them the victory over 

Mardonius, general of the Perfians, and killed, as they 
ſay, 300,000 men of his army ; and, by that means, de- 
livered th 
brought under the Perſian yoke. 

The word is formed from eawubrpog, free. | 
There were alſo feaſts folemniled on this occaſion, in ho- 
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em from the danger they were in of being 


a fiſtula. 
ELIGMA, a name giyen by Nicolaus, Myrepſius, and ſome 
other authors, to that form of medicine now called 2 
lin&tus, or lambative. 
ELIQUATION, in Metallurgy, is a ſeparation of the diſ- 
ferent parts of mixed bodies, by the differnt degrees of 
| fire required to melt them. When the nature of ores, 
or of metallic mixtures is ſuch, that while one part of 
them melts in the fire, the other, more refractory and 
difficult of fuſion, remains ſtill ſolid : thr firſt, when the 
maſs is placed in a mild fire, flows out of the interſtices 
of the other, and is thus feparated from it. The per- 
ſection of this operation requires a different fluidity of 
the parts that conſtitute the mals. Lead, for inſlance, 
melts into one maſs with copper, by a ſtrong fire, 
| whereas theſe metals cannot diſlolve each other in a mo- 
derate one; but if the maſs, compoſed of bath theſe, 
thus blended together, is afterwards expoſed to a mild 
fire on an inclined. plane, the lead alone melts, the cop- 
r becoming only brittle and ſpungy, and remaining in 
its ſolid form, even when the lead has run out of it. 
This ſeparation, however, is not fo perfectly made, but 
that there ever remains ſome lead in the copper, and 
fome Jl peut of the copper is alſo carried away with 
the lead; wherefore, it is neceſſary jor this experiment, 
that the metals are not mixed in too minute — 
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ELIS!ON, in Grammar, the cutting off, or ſuppreſſing a 


ELI 


for if one thouſandth part only of lead were to be __] 
with copper, or the ſame ſmall proportion of copper 
with the lead, the ſepiration, by el:zguation, could not be 
effected. 


It is generally neceſſary allo, in order to make this ope- 
ration ſucceed, to add ingredients that are capable either 
of deſtroying the force by which the different parts co- 
here together, or of procuring an eaſier flux of the 
metals; for the mixtures of the other metals will not be 
ſeparated like thoſe of copper and lead, without the ad- 
mixture of other ſubſtances. For inſtance, gold, filver, 
and copper, melted together, and perfectly blended by 
that means with one another, remain in the ſame ſtate 
in any degree of lite: to make the elzquation of the gold 
and ſilver, therefore, out of ſuch a mixture, the ſame 
additions mult be uſed as in the operation of precipitation 
by ſujion. Sulphur added, in this caſe, does indeed dif- 
pole the copper to abandon the gold and ſilver; but if 
theſe two, as it moſt commonly happens, are mixed in 
a very ſmall quantity with a very large one of copper, 
then you cannot yet obtain the ſeparation of them; for 
beſide, that very ſmall quantities are no more to be ſe- 
parated here than in the former inſtance of copper and 
jead, ſulphur renders the copper fluid by almoſt the 
ſame degree of fire by which the filver and gold are 
melted ; a conſiderable 2 of lead mult thereſore 
be added in this cafe, that by the help of that addition, 
the gold and ſilver may be fuſed in a gentle fire, and the 
copper thus ſeparated from them, 

P ecipitations, by this method, and by fuſion, are both 
of infinite nſe in Metallurgy; for by means of them, 
minute portions of gold and filver may, without any 
great expence, be ſeparated from a large maſs of other 
metals which it has not hitherto been found poſſible to 
effect with advantage by any other method, Cramer, 
Art. AT 188. 
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vowel at the end of a word, for the fake of ſound or 
meaſure. | 
Eliſiant, excepting in poetry, are but little known in 
Engliſh 3 in Latin, French, &c. they are frequent, and 
confilt moſtly in ſuppreſſions of the final a, e, and i: as 
in Ph:!l:da amo ante alias. Si ad vitulum ſpectes, &c. 
In writiag, el:/zons are often marked by an apoſtraphe ; 
as egon” quem quaram ? for gone. Emin eg te? for emine. 
Veniſtin for veni/tine, &c. Cett' eſperance, tor cette; Phomme, 
for e homme. 
In the pronounciation we make frequent eliſſons, but do 
not mark them in writing : thus we write riſ%ſue it, but 
ronounce eit. So the French pronounce un' ame, 
4 write une ame, In effect, they never mark any 
elilans but at the end of the monoſyllables je, ne, le, te, 
ce, que, and /a, They never elide in the e, nor u, nor z, 
but in the conjunction , before z/; nor a, but in /a. 
In pcetry, the ſyllable where there is a vowel-elided, is 
never reckoned z; and great care is taken to avoid the 
claſhing of ſyllables where there is no eln, this making 
what they call a hrarus or chaſm. 
Some reduce the cerhlipſis under the head of eli/ions; as 
in monſirum, herrendum, -ingens, &c. Sec ECTHL 1PS1Is. 


ELIXATION, in Pharmacy, &c. the intuling, ſecthing, 


or boiling of any medicine in a proper liquor, gently, 
and for a conſiderable time; amounting to what, in the 
dreſling of meat, we call bing. 

The word is formed [rom the Latin, lixare, to boil, or 
boil in water. | | 

The liquor ordinarily uſed in elixations, is ſpring or river 
water; though on ſome occaſions they uſe ſpirit, milk, 
whey, beer, or the like. 

The ordinary purpoſe of elixation is to extract the vir- 
tue out of the medicine, and impart it to the liquor; 
though it is ſometimes alſo uſed to free the parts of ani- 
mals, plants, &c. of their crudities, as well as to ſoften 
and make them tender; to take away from foods or 
medicaments any diſagreeable taſte, or other ill quality; 
to 12parate the earthy, or grofler parts; and for other in- 
tentions. 


Decoction is alſo a ſort of elixation. See DECOCTION. 


ELIXIR, in Medicine, a compound tincture, or effence, 


drawn from a mixture of ſeveral ingredients, by infuſing 
them in « proper menſtruum. 

Menage derives the word from the Arabic, elicfr, pro- 
perly lignifying f-a%jon, becauſe elixirs have the force 
of breaking difcaſ-s: others more naturally derive it 
from the Arabic, al-xiro, an artificial extraction of ſome 
ellence z others from the Greek, exaicy, oil, and gupu, 
dra, q. d. an extract of the oil, which is the eſſen- 
tial part of mixts; others from the Greek verb, axctcu, 
[ help or »ffift, becauſe of the great ſuccours we receive 
from eisig, 

An elixir is 
Vol. II. Ne 111. 


properly a ſtrong ſpirituous liquor or juice, | 


E. L I 


to be taken inwardly, containing the pureſt, and moſt 
ethcacious parts of feveral mixed bodies, communicated 
to it by infuſion and maceration. 

Quincy defines it, a ſtrong infuſion in ſome menſtruum, 
whereby the ingredients themſelves are almoſt diſſolved, 
and a liquor thus acquired of a thicker conſiſtence than 
an ordinary tincture, 

Boerhaave conſiders an elix'r as a compound magiltery, 
i. e. a compound of various bodies, changed after the 
ſame manner as a ſingle body in a magiſtery. 

Spirits drawn from vegetables, i. e. the ſtrong or ſpi- 
rituous waters of vegetables are uſually the baſis of elixtrs, 
and the menſtruum, or diſſolvent, whereby the eſſence 
of the other ingredients is drawn or ſeparated. Spirit 
* wine is the beſt and molt commodious menſtruum of 
all. 

Quacks abuſe the term e/ixir, and apply it to abundance 
of {imple extracts, or tinctures, only to put them off at 


the higher price. Some authors, for elixir, uſe the word 
quinteſſence, 


LLIxIix alves, a name given in the late London Diſpenſa- 


tory to the medicine commonly known by the name of 
elixir proprietatis, which is there alſo ordered to be made 
in the following manner: take tinctute of myrrh a 
quart z powder of aloes, and fine ſaffron, of each three 
ounces; digelt chem a due time, and then preſs off the 


tincture, and filtre it for uſe. Pemberton's London 
Diſp. p. 283. | ; 


[ELIXIR paregoricum, a name given in the late London Diſ- 


penſatory to the elixtr a//hmaticum of Quincy, which is 
there ordered to be made thus: 

Take flower of benjamin, and {trained opium, of each a 
dram ; camphor, two ſcruples; eſſential oil of anniſeeds, 
half adram ; redlified ſpirit of wine, a quart : digeſt all 
together a proper time, and then ſtrain off the ſpirit. 
This allays tickling coughs, relicves difficult breathing, 
and is uſeſul in many diſorders of children, particularly 
in the hooping-cough. The doſe for an adult is from 
50 to 100 drops. Pemberton's Lond. Dif. 283. 


EL1X1IR, ſacred, is prepared by infuling ten drams of rhu- 


barb, cut ſmall; fix drams of Soccotorine aloes, in pow- 
der; and half an ounce of leſſer cardamom: feeds, in 
two pints of French brandy, for two or three days, and 
then ſtraining the liquid. This uſeful ſtomachic purge 
may be taken from one ounce to au ounce and a half. 


Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 746. \ 


ELIXIR ſalutiss Take of ſena leaves, cleared of their ſtalks, 


four ounces; of guaiacum chips, of dried elecampane- 
root, of the ſeed of aniſe, caraway, coriander, and of 
liquorice-root, of each two ounces; of ſtoned raiſins, 
eight ounces ; and iteep theſe ingredients in four quarts 
of French brandy, cold, for four days; and then ftrain 
out the ſpirit for uſe. Dally's elixir is ſaid to be little 
more than this. James. See TINCTURA Ser. 


ELIxIR ſtomachic, is prepared by boiling two ounces of 


gentian-root, one ounce of Curaſſoa oranges, and half 
an ounce of Virginia ſnake-root, and infuling them for 
three or four days in two pints of French brandy, and 
then ſtraining out the elixir. This is an elegant ſto— 
machic bitter. A ſmall glaſs, twice a day, relieves in 
flatulencics, indigeſtion, want of appetite, and ſimilar 
complaints, A large doſe alſo relieves the gout in the 
ſtomach. Buchan. 


ELIxIR of vitriol, acid, is prepared by gradually mixing 


one pint of the aromatic TINCTURE with three ounces 
of oil of vitriol; and after the fæces have ſuſibded, 
hltring the el:xir through paper in a glaſs funnel. This 
is an excellent medicine for hyiteric and hypochondriac 
patients, afflicted with flatulencies, ariſing from a re- 
laxation or debility of the ſtomach and inteſtines. It is 
to be taken on an empty ſtomach, twice or thrice a day, 
in a glaſs of wine or water, or of any bitter infuſion ; 
and the doſe may be from 10 to 40 drops. Buchan. 


EL1X1R proprietatis, is a remedy firſt invented by Para- 


celſus, compoled of aloes, myrrh, and faiflron; the 
tincture or eſſence whereof is drawn, by putting them to 
diſſolve or digeſt with ſpirit of ſulphur; ſome add ſpirit 
of wine to the ſpirit of ſulphur. 

Crollius takes this e/txir to be the balm or balſam of the 
ancients; adding, that it contains all the virtues of the 
natural balm. It comforts and fortihes the heart and 
ſtomach, purifies the blood, and promotes perſpiration. 


EL1xX1R, among the 4ichemi/?s, is uſed for the philoſophers 


itone, or the powder of projection; and ſometimes for 
an univerſal medicine, which will cure all diſcaſes, 
called, by way of excellence, the grand elixir. 

Thoſe two things moit alchemiſts take to coincide; ſo 
that what will make gold, they think, will cure all 
diſeaſes. See PHILOSOPHERS ene. 

The notion of a grand elixir is of a long ſtanding. 


ELIX1S, a name given by ſome of the Oi iters to that 


form of medicine now called a LINCTUS. 
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ELK, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the cervus or $746. The 


alce, or elk, 18 an animal ſo differently deſcribed by the 
ancients, that it is evident, they either knew very little 
of it, or elſe different writers have deſcribed different 
animals under this name. Pliny tells us, that the elf 
reſembles the horſe ; but that it is diſtinguiſhed by the 
length of the neck, and largeneſs of its ears. Solinus 
ſays, that it reſembles the mule ; and both authors add, 
that its upper lip is ſo large, that it cannot feed without 
moving backwards. Pliny, from report, afhrms the 
ſame of the machlis, an animal of Scandinavia, Some 
have compared the I to the goat, and others to the ſtag. 
Some ſay it was of a duſky yellowiſh colour ; but Cæſar, 
in his — repreſents it as variegated with 
ſpots. Pavſanias tells us, that it reſembled the ſtag kind, 
but was like the camel in the length of its neck. In the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, the elt is a ſpecies of the cervus or 
DEER, with horns, having ſhort beams ſpreading into 
large and broad palms; one fide of which is plain, 
and the outmolt furniſhed with ſeveral ſharp ſnags. It 
has no brow antlers : under the throat it has a ſmall ex- 
creſence. 
The elk is a wild beaſt, found in the foreſts of Muſcovy, 
Sweden, and Pruſſia ; but more abundaatly in Canada, 
and moſt parts of North America. 
It is about the ſize and figure of a mule, only its ſnout 
bigger, its tail ſhorter, its feet cloven; and that it bears 
a large ramage, or horn, like that of a deer. That ana- 
tomized, in the Royal Academy of Sciences, was five 
feet ſeven inches long. Its hair is brown, about the 
length of that of a goat; and being very elaſtic, is uſed 
for matreſſes; its ears nine inches long, and four broad; 
and its tail not above two inches; its neck ſhort and 
thick; its ſkin ſtrong and hard, though thin; ſo that, 
according to Linnæus, it will turn a muſket-ball : its 
fleſh very delicate, eſpecially that of the female: the 
tongues, eſpecially, are much commended, and are often 
brought to us from Ruſlia z and the ligaments of its 
Joints exceeding ſtrong, which has occaboned ſome au- 
thors to fay, that its legs had no joints at all; and that 
it was this made it fo ready at ſliding on the ice, to ſave 
itſelf from the wolves. It neither runs, nor bounds, 
but its trot is almoſt equal to the ſwifteſt running of a 
deer. See Tab, II. Quadrupeds, N 10. 
The hunting of the %, is one of the principal and moſt 
agreeable employments of the ſavages of Canada, Aca- 
dia, &c. They chooſe a time when the ſnow is on the 
round, in which the beaſt is apt to fink and ſtick. 
hen they have killed enough with their fire arms to 
fealt for ſeveral days, they flay them, and ſend the ſkins 
to the manufaCturers, who dreſs them in oil, like the 
buffalo-Ikin. 


The ſavages likewiſe take care to cut off the left hind- 


foot of each bealt, eſpecially if it be a female; the hoof 
of which foot is that applauded remedy for the falling- 
ſickneſs. 

Ancient authors tell us, that to catch the ell, the 
northern people watch the occaſion when it falls down 
of the epilepſy, which it frequently does; and that they 
lay hold of it before it can recover ſtrength enough to put 
its leſt foot in its ear, which cures it immediately. 

And hence it is, that the notion of its virtue in the cure 
of that diſcaſe had its riſe. The Germans calls it e/end, 
that is, miſery, becauſe of the miſery it is reduced to, in 
falling ſo often into the epilepſy, though it has its remedy 
always about it; which has given reaſon to ſuſpeCt, that 
the virtue attributed to it is fabulous. 

Accordingly, Olaus Magnus ſays, it is the outer hoof of 


the right foot that the % puts in its ear to cure the 


epileply ; which being impoſlible, it ſhould ſeem as if 
Olaus only ſpoke of it by way of ſneer. 

He adds, that the blows which the e deals are ſo ſtrong, 
that with its hind-feet it will even break the trees; 
and with its fore-feet picrce the hunters through and 
through; though they are inoffenſive animals, unleſs 
they are wounded, or in the rutting ſeaſon. | 
Pomet gives us the marks to diſtinguiſh the genu- 
ine elks claws; but as their virtue is very equivocal, 
not to ſay imaginary, there is no great harm in being 
deceived. 


ELK, in Ornithology, a name by which many have called the 


cygnus ferus, or wild ſwan. See $w AN. 


ELKE, is mentioned in our Statutes, as a kind of yew to 


make bows. 32 Hen. VIII. cap. . 


ELL, ulna, a meaſure, which obtains, under different de- 


nominations, in moſt countries, 

The ell is the ſtandard, or meaſure, whereby cloths, 
{tuffs, linens, ſilks, &c. are uſually meaſured, or eſti- 
mated, anſwering, in good meaſure, to the yard of Eng- 
land, the canna of Italy, the vara of Spain, the palm of 
Sicily, &e. | 

Servius will have the % to be the ſpace contained be- 

\ _ ; 


tween the two hands when ſtretched forth; but Sueto- 
nius makes it only the cubit. 

The ells which occur moſt frequently in England, are 
Engliſh and Flemiſh; the ell Engliſh contains three feet 
nine inches, or one yard one quarter Engliſh meaſure ; 
the ell F.emi/h contains twenty-ſeven inches, or three 
quarters of a yard; ſo that the e Engliſh is to the Fle. 
miſh ell as five to three. | 

M. Ricard, in his Treatiſe of Commerce, reduces the 
ell, thus: an hundred ci of Amſterdam are equal to 
ninety-eight three quarters of Brabant, Antwerp, and 
Bruſſels; to fifty-eight and an half of England and 
France; to an hundred and twenty of Hamburgh, 
Francfort, Leipſic, and Cologne; an hundred and 
twenty-five of Breſlaw; an hundred and ten of Bergen 
and Drontheimz and an hundred and ſeventeen of 
Stockholm, 


ELLIPOMACROSTYLA, in Natura! Hiſtoty, the mame 


of a genus of cryſtals. The word is derived from the 
Greek, n,, imperfetl, wanp's, long, and gu, a 
column, and expreſſes an imperfect cryſtal, with a long 
column. The perfect figure of cryſtal being a column 
terminated by a pyramid at each end; thoſe which 
want this character are eſteemed imperfect; and accord- 
ingly the bodies of this genus are defined to be imperfect 
cryſtals, with ſingle pyramids; one end of their column 
being affixed to ſome ſolid body, and compoſed of thin 
and flender hexangular columns, terminated by hex. 
angular pyramids, Of this genus there are ſevetal ſpe- 
cies. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 3. 


ELLIPOPACHYSTYLA, in Natrol H:i/tory, the name 


of a genus of cryſtal, The word is derived from the 
Greek, ien imper fel, mnaxu;, thick, and cines, a co- 
lumn, and expreſſes a cryſtal of the imperfect kind, with 
a thick column.. The bodies of this genus are cryſtals 
compoſed of an hexangular column, conſiderably thick 
and ſhort, and afhxed irregulaily at one end to ſome ſolid 
body, and terminated at the other by an hexangular py- 
ramid. Of this genus there are only two known ſpe- 


cies. See Tab. of F:ſſils, Claſs 3. 


ELLIPSIS, in Geomary, one of the conic ſections, popu- 


larly called an oval. | 
The word is formed from the Greek, eats, deficiency, 
a denomination which the ancient Greek geometricians 
gave this figure, becauſe among other properties this 
is one, that che ſquares of the ordinates are leſs than, 
or defeCtive of, the rectangles under the parameters and 
abſciſſes. 

The ellipſis, defined from its form, is a regular con- 
tinued curve line, including à ſpace that is longer than, 
broad, wherein ate two points, equally diſtant from the 
two extremities of the length; from which, tuo right 
lines being drawn to any point, aſſumed at pleaſure in 
a ellip/is, their ſum is equal to the length of the 
eliipfis. 

Thus, in the ellipfs AE B DM, &c. (Tab. Conics, fig. 21.) 
the lines Fa and f a drawn from the two points F and 
f, equally diſtant from the two extremes A and B, are 
equal to AB. | 

Or, taking the ellip/is, as geometricians frequently do, 
for the ſpace contained or included within this curve 
line, it is defined a figure, contained under one ſingle 
oblong line, and having two unequal axes or diameters, 


AB, and DE. The greater axis of the el/zp/zs, or the 


right line repreſenting the length of the ellip/zs A B, or 
of the ſpace included by the die, is called the tran/- 
verſe axis or diameter; and the leſſet axis, repreſenting 
the breadth of the ellip/es D E, the conjugate or ſecond axis. 
The two axes always biſect each other at right angles. 
See Axis. 

The two axes are the two greateſt diameters of the 
elliſſit; but there are an infinity of other different dia- 
meters. See DIAMETER, &c. 


ELL1yps1s, the centre of an, is the point C, wherein the two 


axes interſect. See CENTER, 
The two points F and f, in the greater axis, equally 
diſtant from the extremes thereof A and B, are called 
the foct, or umbilici of the ellip/is ; from which two lines, 
drawn to the circumference of the e., as already ob- 
ſerved, are equal to the greater axis. See Focus, 
The elligſis, conſidering it as a conic ſection, that is, as. 
a curve, ariſing from the ſection of the cone, is belt de- 
fined from its geneſis, or the manner of its production, 
thus: an ell:f/is, is a curve line, produced by cutting the 
right cone ABC g. 21. N“ 2.) by a plane, paſſing 
through both its ſides, in ſuch manner, as that the axis 
of the ſection D E meets with the diameter of the baſe 
AB produced to F; or fo that the cutting plane be not 
parallel to the baſe, in which caſe the ſection will pro- 
duce a circle ; or again, by cutting an oblique cone in 
any oblique direction, o that the cutting plane be not 
ſubcontrary to the bale, 

Or, 


ELL 


efining it from one of its known 
Net * curve line, wherein the ſquare of the ſemi- 
ordinate P M is to the rectangle of the ſegments of the | 
axis AP and P B, as the parameter is to the axis. 
Thus, if A B=a, the parameter =b, ÞP M=y, AP=x, 
thenwillb:a::y*:ax- x*; conſequentlya y be bx*. 
See Conic ſection. 

bx* 


ä 
Hence, 1. y*=b ants „ . that is, the 


ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is equal to the rectangle of 
the parameter into the abſciſs, abating another rectangle 
of the ſame abſciſs into a fourth proportional to the axis, 
parameter, and abſciſs. 

2. EIL. Lit sis, to find the axis, parameter, and ſ-mi-ordinate 
of an. The parameter, abſciſs, and ſemi-ordinate, in 
an ellip/is, being given, the axis is found, by making 

8 f bxy—y* x* 

1.b:y 5 g, then 2. — 2 4 ==—)rx:twta. 
3- The axis A B, the abſciſs AP (g. 22.) and the ſemi- 
ordinate PM, being given, the parameter A G is thus 
found: make AI PM; and from A, through M, draw 
the right line AL. InTeret a perpendicular Ll; then, 


ance AP: PM tt AI- LIE. Produce P M to O, 


2 
till PO=LI==3 and from B, through O, draw the 


right line BG. In A erect a perpendicular G A, which 
will be a fourth proportional ro PB, PO, or LI, and 


AB, and therefore =—=— this wall be the para- 


meter required. 
4. The axis AB, and the parameter A G, being given, 
we can aſſign every abſciſs, as BP, its ſemi-ordinate PN, 
by drawing a line G B to the parameter AG, which is 
perpendicular to the axis A B; then, ereCting a perpen- 
dicular PN, make P L=PH. Laſtly, on AL deſcribe 
a ſemicircle. oa 
To find the foci, conjugate axis, ratio of the ordinates, 
&c, of an ellip/is, From B to L Fg. 21.) ſet off half the 
parameter, then will C L= Ta- Ab. In the centre C 
erect a perpendicular C K, meeting the ſemicircle de- 
ſcribed on AL: thus will CK=y (4a*— fab); there- 
fore, making CF = CK, F will be the focus. The lat- 
ter equation furniſhes us with this theorem. 
If the axis A B be cut in the focus F, the rectangle un- 
der the ſegments of the axis AF, FB will be ſubqua- 
druple of the reCtangle under the parameter and the axis. 
The parameter and axis AB given, the conjugate 
axis is eaſily found, as being a mean proportional be- 
tween the axis and parameter : conſequently, the para- 
meter is a third proportional to the greater and leſſer 
axis. Add, that the ſquare of half the conjugate axis 1s 
equal to the rectangle, under the diſtance of the focus 
trom the vertex, and its complement to the axis or 
AFXFB /feg. 21.) 
6. In an ellip/rs, the ſquares of the ſemi-ordinates PM, 
pm, &c. are to each other, as the rectangles under the 
ſegments of the axis: hence, CD*: PM:: CB*: 
APXPB; conſequently, DC*: CB*::PM*: AP x 
PB; that is, the ſquare of the leſs axis is to the ſquare 
of the greater, as the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate to tlie 
rectangle under the ſegments of the axis. 
7. The right line FD (fg. 24.) drawn from the focus F, 
to the extremity of the conjugate ſemi-axis, is equal to 
half the tranverſe axis A C. 
Hence, the conjugate axes being given, the ſoci are eaſily 
determined; ſor, biſecting the greater axis AB in C, 
from C ereCt a perpendicular CD equal to the conju- 
gate ſemi-axis; then from D, with the interval C A, the 
toci F and f are determined. | 
8. To deſcribe an ellip/is, The ſum of two right lines 
FM, and 6M, drawn from each focus of an ellip/is, F 
and f, to the ſame point of the periphery M, being equal 
to the greater axis AB; the conjugate axes of an ellipſis be- 
ing given, the el/zpfis is eaſily deſcribed : for determining 
the foci F and f, as already directed, and fixing two nails 
therein, and about theſe nails tying a thread FM f, equal 
to the length of the greater axis A B, and the diſtance of 
the foci, the thread being ſtretched, and a ſtyle or pin ap- 
plied to its extent, the duct or ſweep of the ſtyle or thread 
about the nails will deſcribe an ellip/is. See Conc ſettion. 
9. The rectaugle under the ſegments of the conjugate | 
axis, is to the ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate, as the ſquare 
of the conjugate axis to the ſquare of the greater axis. 
Hence, the co-ordinates to che conjugate axis have the 
lame relation as there is between the co-ordinates to the 
greater axis: conſequently, the parameter of the con- 
Jugate axis is a third proportional to the conjugate axis 
aud the greater axis. | 


— — 


roperties aſſumed, 


E L L 


10. To determine the ſubtangent PT Cg. 25.) and ſub- 
normal PR in an ellipfis. As the fiſt axis is to the pa- 
rameter, ſo is the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the 
centre to the SUBNORMAL. 

11. The tectangle under the ſegments of the axis, is 
equal to the rectangle under the diſtance of the ſemi- 
ordinate from the centre into the $SUBTANGENT. 

12. As the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the centre 
is to half of the axis, ſo is the abſciſs to the portion of 
the ſubtangent intercepted between the vertex of the 
ell pſis and the tangent. 

13. The reQtangle under the ſubtangent PT, into the 
abſciſs PC, is equal to the rectangle under the ſegmen:s 
of the axis. Hence, the ſquare of the ſemi-axis AC is 
equal to the rectangle of C T, into PC. 

14 The rectangle under the ſubtangent, and the diſtance 
of the ordinate from the centre, is equal to the difference 
of the ſquare of this diſtance, and the ſquare of the 
tranſverſe ſemi- axis. 

15. In an is, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate to any 
diameter is to the ſquare of the conjugate ſemidiameter, 
as the rectangle under the ſegments of the diameter is to 
the ſquare of the diameter ; conſequently, the relation 
of the ſemi-ordinates to the diameters is the ſame as to 
the axis; and the parameter of any diameter is a third 
proportional to that diameter and its conjugate. For 
other properties of the cli, ſee Cox ic ſecbion. 
Infinite ellipſes are thoſe detined by the equation a 5? 
= bx" xa—x* which ſome call eien, if m be greater 
than 1, or n greater than 1. 

In reſpe& of theſe curves, the «//ip/is of the former kind 
is called the Apollinian ellip/is 

It has been long known, that if a parallelogtam, circum- 
ſcribed about a given e/lip/e, have its ſides partallel to the 
conjugate diameters, then will its area be of an inva- 
riable or given maguitude, and equal to the rectangle 
contained by the axis of the figure; but this is only a 
caſe of a more general propoſition : for if, upon any 
diameter produced without the ye, you take two 
points, on each fide of the centre, at equal diſtances 
from it, and four tangents be drawn from theſe points 
to the ellipſe, thoſe tangents will form a patallelogram, 
which is always of a given or invariable magnitude, 
when the ellipſe is given, if the ratio of thoſe diſtances 
to the diameter be given; and when the ratio of thoſe 
diſtances to the ſemi-diameter is that of the diagonal uf 
a ſquare to the ſide (or of / 2 to 1) the paralleiogram 
will have its ſides parallel to the conjugate diameters, 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 468. p. 326. 

Triangles, trapezia, or polygons, of any kind, may be 
determined, which, circumſcribed about a given ie, 
are always of a given magnitude. For 

If, upon any diameter produced without the ce, any 
number of points be taken on the ſame, or on different 
ſides of the centre, at diſtances from it, that are each in 
ſome given ratio to that diameter; and from theſe points 
tangents be drawn to the ellipſe, in any one certain order 
the polygon, formed by theſe tangents, is always of a 
given magnitude in a given elip/e, and is equal to a po- 
lygon deſcribed by a ſimilar conſtruction about a circle, 
the diameter of which is a mean proportional betwixt 
the tranſverſe and conjugate axis of the e/lipfe. 

The polygons inſcribed in the e//ipſe, by joining the 
points of contact (thus formed) and the ſectors, bounded 
by the ſemi-diameters, drawn to theſe points, are alſo of 
given or determined magnitudes; and the parts of any 
tangent, intercepted betwixt theſe interſections of the 
other tangents with it, or betwixt theſe. interſections 
and the point of contact, are always in the ſame ratio to 
each other in the ſame figure. See Maclaurin's Fluxions, 
vol. i. p. 8. who obſerves that there is an analogous pro- 
perty of the other conic ſections. 


ELLirsis, quadrature of the, See QUADRATURE, 
ELLIPSE, rectification of the. 
ELL1P$S1S, in Grammar and Rhetoric, is a verbal figure, or 


See RECTIFICAT1ON, 


a figure of ſyntax, wherein ſomething is ſuppreſſed, or 
left out, in a diſcourſe, and ſuppoſed or underitood ; or, 
it is a defect or omiſſion of ſome part of a ſentence, 
which mutt be ſupplied in order to render the conſtruc- 
tion complete. Sec on this ſubject the Port Royal La- 
tin Grammar, vol. ii. p. 168, &c. Sce ZEUGMaA. 
This chiefly happens, when, being under the tranſport 
of a violent paſſion, a man is not at leiſure ro ſpeak 
every thing out at length, the tongue being too flow tg 
keep pace with the rapid motions of the mind, ſo that 
on theſe occaſions we only bring forth broken interrupted. 
words and expreſſions, which repreſent the violence of a 
paſſion better than avy conſiſtent diſcourſe. 
F. Boſſu conſiders the e/lipfes as a way of diſguiſing ſen- 
tences, by ſuppreſſing the word which ſhould maks the 
particular application, and leaving the whole iu a kind 
of ingenious ambiguity. 
: Thus, 
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Thus, the Trojans, in Virgil, being reduced by Turnus 
to the laſt extremity, and ready to be deſtroyed, ſpy 
Aneas coming to aſſiſt them; upon which the poet ſays, 
Spes addita ſuſcitat iras, Which expreſſion ſignifies either, 
in particular, that the hope they conceive retrieves and 
augments their courage ; or in general, that the hope of 
aſſiſtance at hand naturally raiſes courage, and gives 

eople new ſtrength. a | 

I the poet had added a word, and ſaid, Ollis ſpei adllita 
ſuſcitat iras, the paſſage had been expreſly reſtrained to 
the firſt ſenſe, and had ceaſed to be a ſentence, and 
commenced only the application of a ſentence : the ſup- 
preſſion of that word makes it a ſentence in form. 

This, that excellent critic looks on as one of the ſineſſes 
of the Latin tongue, wherein it bad vaſtly the advan- 


tage of the modern tongues. Trait du Pocme Epique, | 


p. 466, &c. | 

ELLIPTIC, or EL TI TIC AL, ſomething that belongs to an 
ellipſis. 

. firſt maintained, that the orbits of the planets are 
not circular, but elliptical; which hypotheſis was after- 
wards adhered to by M. Bouillaud. Mr. Flamſteed, fir 
Iſaac Newton, M. Caſſini, and others, of the later aſtro- 
nomers, have confirmed the ſame ; ſo that this, which 
was once, by way of contempt, called the elliptic bypothe- 
ſis, is now the prevailing doctrine, Sir Iſaac Newton 
demonſtrates, that if any body revolve round another in 
an e/liptic orbit, its centrifugal forces, or gravities, wall 
be in a duplicate ratio; or, as the ſquares of its diſtances 
ſrom the umbilicus, or focus. 

Seclio, Hartman, &c. . endeavour to demonſtrate, that 
the beſt form for arches, or vaults, is the ell:pt:cal, See 
ARCH. See alſo CATENARIA. ; 

ELLIrric ſpace, is the area contained within the circum.- 
ference, or curve of the ellip/is. See ELL1Ps1s. 

It is demonſtrated, 1. That the elliptic ſpace is to a circle 
deſcribed on the tranſverſe axis, as the conjugate diame- 
ter is to the tranſverſe axis. 

2. That the el/iptic ſpare is a mean proportional between 
two circles deſcribed on the tranſverſe and conjugate axes. 

ELL1eTic Conoid, is the ſame with the SPHEROILD. 

ELI. LI TIC Specula, or Mirrors, See MIRROR. 

ELLIiPTIC V indingſtairs. See STAIRS. 

ELLIr TIC ind. mill. See WISD-MuILL. 

ELLITrTId Compaſſes, an inſtrument made uſually in braſs, 
for the drawing any ellipſis or oval, by one revolution of 
an index. 

EI. LIy ric Dial, is an inſtrument uſually of braſs, with a 
joint or fold together, and the gnomon to fall flat, for 
the fake of the pocket. 

By it are found the meridian, hour of the day, riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, &c. See Dial. - 

ELLIPLOIDES, an infinite ellipſis, i. e. an ellipſis de- 
fined by the equation a y® + *=b x® x a-, wherein m 
> 1 or # > 1. See ELLIPSIS. 

Of this there are ſeveral kinds or degrees ; as the cubical 
elliptoid, wherein a y\=b x* Xa — x, A biquadratic or ſur- 
detolidal elliptoid, or that of the third order, wherein 
ayi=ba* xa=mxt, 

If any other ordinate be called v, and the correſpondent 
abſciſs z; there will be 


av =b2* x'a—2*: 

Conſequently, 
n m- 

ay av : ba"x a—x":;bznXa—z"; 
. m 4-2 mn 

That is, y 1 :: K* Xx A- XA —-2. 


ELLISIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentanaria monogynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a tmall 
cylindrical empalement of one leaf, indented in five parts 
at the brim. It has one tubulous petal, whoſe brim is 
cut into five ſegments, which ſpread open; it has four 
ſtamina, two of which are longer than the other, and a 
roundiſh germen, which becomes a roundiſh berry, 
crowned by the empalement, enclofing eight nuts, which 
have two cells, with one angular ſeed in each, We have 
but one ſpecies of this genus, which grows naturally in 
the Weſt Indies. 

ELLOTIA, Exwwria, among the Greeks, a feſtival in me- 
mory of Europa, Agenor's daughter; who was called 
Exawriz by the people of Crete. 

ELLY CHNIOTOS, in the medical writings of the An- 
cients, the name of a fort of teut uſed by the ſurgeons 
and made of cotton or lint, rolled up into the form of 
the wick of a lamp or candle. See the next article. 

ELLYCHNIUM, a name given, by the ancients, to that 

| ſort of matter, whatever it was, which ſerved them in 
common uſe for the wicks of their lamps, and had, be- 


ſide this, its uſe in ſurgery. Galen expreſly directs the 


uſe of the ſofteſt ellychnium, ſuch as that of 'Tarfus, in- 
itead of ſponge, in chirurgical caſes. But we are far 
from being aſcertained, at preſent, of what this ellych- 


uu of Parſus was. The commentators have gueſſed 
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differently as to the meaning of the word; and Corna- 
rius ſuppoſed it to ſigniſy a fort of ſpongy and light fun- 
gus, which, when properly wrought up, might be made 
to ſerve for the wicks of lamps, being very inflammable, 
as we well know many of the ſunguſes to be, paiticu- 
larly that fort which the people of ſome countries call 
ſpunck, and uſe it inſtead of tinder, to catch fire from the 
ſparks of flint and ſteel; and when in its natural lax 
ſtate, might, by its open ſpongy texture, be very well 
ſuited ro imbibe any medicinal fluid, and retain it a long 
time, while applied to any diſeafed part. Others have 
gueſſed is to be the xylon, or cotton of the ancients ; 
but from Galen's propoſing it to be uſed inſtead of 
ſponge, it ſeems much more probable to have been what 
Cornatius ſuppoſes. Galen, lib. xiii. and xiv. Corner. 

Comment. in 3. Kar. Tor. 

ELM, Ulmus, in Bitany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the Gower has a rough 
permanent empalement of one l-af, cut into five points, 
and coloured withinz it has no petals, but five awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, twice the length of the empalement, 
terminated by ſhort, rect ſummits, having four fur- 
rows, and an orbicular erect germen, ſupporting two 
ſtyles, which are reflexed, and crowned by hairy ſtig- 
mas. The germen afterward turns to a roundiſh, com- 
preſſed, bordered capſule, including one roundiſh, com- 
preſſed ſeed. There are. tix ſpecies, 

All the ſpecies of the e/ may be propagated either by 
layers, or by ſuckers taken from the oid roots; but as 
theſe are often taken up with very bad roots, and are 
therefore very ſubject to miſcarry, the method by layers 
is much the beſt, and is very eaſy to be praQtiſed, as a 
ſmall ſpace of ground would be ſufficient to furniſh nou- 
riſhment for a number of ſtools, or roots for laying, 
which would annually yield a great number. "Phe beit 
ſoil for a nurſery of this kind, is a moderately light and 
dry hazel loam, and the beſt ſeaſon for laying the branches 
is autumn. When they have taken root, they ſhould be 
removed from the old plant, and ſet in rows in nurſery 
beds, where, aſter four or five years, they will be ſtrong 
enough to be tranſplanted into the places where they 
are to remain. In planting them, great care is to be 
taken not to bury their roots too deep, which, when the 
ſoil is moiſt and ſtiff, often deſtroys them. The com- 
mon elm {ſeldom produces ſeed in great perfection, but 
the witch e/m produces great quantities of good ones, 
from which ſeme people raiſe nurſeries of the trecs. 
Miller. See FEcuNDITY. 

E'!m-trees are proper for hedges near the borders of fields, 
or for detending houſes or gardens from the violence of 
winds. Elu-wood is uſed in various kinds of water- 
works; and the finencſs of the grain makes it fit for 
eaving. The bark as been ſometimes commended both 
for its purgative and aſtringent virtue, but neither appear 
to have any foundation. | 

ELMOROSIA, a name given by the Moors to a diſh they 
are very fond of. It is made ot pieces of beef, or of ca- 
mel's fleſh, ſtewed with butter, honey, and water; ſome 
add 1ob of wine to it, and others garlic ; but there is al- 
ways added onions, ſaffron, and ſalt. Phil, Tranſ. Ne 253. 

ELOANX, a name given by ſome writers to auripigmentuin, 
or orpiment, 

ELOCUTION, is defined by Tully, the chooſing and adapt- 
ing of words, and ſeutences, to the things, or ſenti- 
ments, to be exprefled. To the elorution then properly 
belongs the delefus verborum, or choice of words. That 
which treats of the ſeveral properties and ornaments of 
language in common, is called general elocution, conſiſting 
of ELEGANCE, COMPOSITION, and D1GNiTY ; and par 
ticular e/ccutzon conſiders them as they ate made ule of 
to form different ſorts of ſtyle. 

ELoCUTI1ON is fometimes uſed more reſtrictedly to denotc 

the juſt and graceful.management of the voice, counte- 
nance, and geſture, in ſpeaking; and in this ſenle it 1s 
the ſame with that in which, in common language, is 
called a good delivery, As to that part which reſpects 
the management of the voice, it includes articulatio::, 
pronunciation, accent, emphaſis, pauſes, tones, and pite 
or key; and the other requifite of good delivery is 6 
TURE. See ARTICULATION, &c. Sheridan's Lec- 
tures, &c. Lect. 2, &c. &c. 
The beauties of elccution conſiſt chiefly in the uſe of 
figures, and figurative dictions or expteſſions, in the pe- 
riods, and the ſtyle. See FiGUKE, PERIOD, and 87111. 
Ward's Or. p. 307. 

ELODES, in Geary, an epithet given to a very ſoft and 
woolly fort of St. John's wort, or hypericum. 

ELopkEs is allo uied, among the ancient writers in Medi, 
cine, lor. a ſpecies of fever, attended with profuſe ſweats, 

ELOGIUM, Er 06x, a praiſe, or panegyric, beſtowed 0!: 
any perſon, or thing, in conſideration of its merit. 


The word is Latin, but formed of the Greek e255 (7, 
commer dull" ; 
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tommendation; which is compounded of ev, well; and 


N, to ſay, or ſpeak. : ; 
The ſecretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
compoſes the e/oges of ſuch members as die; and delivers 
them at the next public meeting of the company. Fune- 
ral orations are e/oges of eminent perſons deceafed, 
Extravagant and improbable e/oges are of the greateſt diſ- 
ſervice to their own deſign ; and do, in effect, diminiſh 
the perſon whom they pretend to magnify. Any worthy 
man may paſs through the world, unqueſtioned and ſaſe, 
with a moderate recommendation: but when he is ſet 
off and bedawbed with rhetoric, and embroidered fo 
thick, that you cannot diſcern the ground, it awakens 
naturally (and not altogether unjuſtly) intereſt, curioſity, 
and envy; for all men pretend a ſhare in reputation, and 
love not to ſee it engrofſed, or monopolized; and are 
therefore apt to enquire (as of great eſtates ſuddenly got) 
whether the perſon, ſo commended, came honeitly by 
it, and of what credit the perſon is that tells the ſtory. 

ELOHA, in Scripture, the fingular of EI, one of the 
names of God, Hee ELonn. 

ELOHI, E101, or Exot, in Scripture, one of the names 
of God. But it is to be obſerved, that angels, princes, 
great men, judges, and even falſe gods, are ſometimes, 
called by this name. The ſequel of the diſcourſe, is what 
aſſiſts us in judging rightly concerning the true meaning 
of this word. It is the ſame as Hloha; one is the ſingu— 
lar, the other the plural. Nevertheleſs Elohim is often 
conſtrued in the ſi gular number, particularly when the 
true God is ſpoken of; but when falſe gods are ſpoken 
of, it is conſtrued rather in the plural. Calmet, Diction. 
Bibl. 

ELOI. See Eronut. 

ELOINE, in our Laws, fiznifies to remove, or ſend a great 
way off, Uhus it is ſaid, if ſuch as be within age be 
cloined, ſo that they cannot come to ſue perſonally, their 
next friends ſhall be admitted to ſue for them. Stat. 13 
Edw. I. cap. 15. 

ELOME, a name given by ſome authors to ORPIMENT. 

ELONGATA, in Lato, is a return of the ſheriff, that cat. 
tle are not to be found, or removed, fo that he cannot 
make deliverance in replevin, 

ELONGATION, in A/ronomy, the digreſſion, or receſs of 
a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an eye placed on 
our earth; or it is the angle formed by two lines drawn 
from the catth to the ſun, and from the earth to the pla- 
net, or the arc meafuring this angle. 

The greateſt diſtance of the planet, &c. from the ſun, is 
calicd the greate/t e/ongation ; which varies on two ac- 
counts, viz. in that both the earth, and the planet, re- 
volve, not in circles, but in ellipſes; and the variation is 
greateſt in the orbit of Mercury, which is the moſt ellip- 
tic. In a circular orbit, having the ſun for its center, 
the greateſt e/ongation would happen, when the right line 
joining the earth and planet, touched the orbit of the 
planet; and this might eaſily be found, becauſe the tan— 
gent to the orbit, and the diſtances of the earth and of 
the planet from the ſun, form a right-angled triangle, in 
which, having two ſides, viz. the diſtances, the vertical 
angle, or angle of e/onvation, may be eaſily found, But 
in an elliptic orbit it may happen, that the e/91gation from 
the tun may grow ſtill greater, even after it bas left the 
place where the line joining the earth and planet touches 
its orbit. For after that, the true diſtance of the planet 
from the ſun may increaſe, whilſt the diſtance of the 
lun and planet from the earth do not increaſe, but they 
may rather decreaſe; and therefore in two triangles the 
gicatet baſe will ſubtend the greater angle. If the greateſt 
elongation be found by obſervation, the diſtance of the 
planet from the fun, ſuppoſed to move in a circular orbit, 
may be obtained, in reſpect of the earth's diſtance from 
the ſame, Keil's Aſtron. p. 157. 

The e/ngatizn is chiefly conGdered in Venus and Mercury. 
The greateſt elengation of Venus is 48 degrees, and that 
of Mercury 28 degrees; that is, the former never re- 
cedes from the ſun, or is ſeen diſtant from him, above 
489% nor the latter above 28%, . Whence it is, that Mer- 
cury is ſo rarely viſible 3 as being uſually loſt in the light 
of the fan, Sce Mencunav, and VeNus. 

The c/21g4t/c of the tupericr planets from the ſun may 
amount to 189? z or they may be in oppoſition to the ſun, 
as viewed ſrom the carth. 

ELONGATION is alſo uſed, by ſome authors, for the differ. 
ence in motion, between the ſwifteſt and the floweſt of 
two planets; or the quantity of ſpace, whereby the one 
has orerone the other ; called alſo /uperation. 

The lwiftelt motion of the moon, with regard to the ſun, 
is called the c/z:z2aticy of the moon from the ſun. We 
alſo ſay, diurnal e/9ng uti on, norary elongation, &ec. 

ELonGaTioN, angle of, or angle at the earth, is the differ- 
ence between the ſun's true place, and the geocentric 


place of a planet, .Such is the angle ETR (Tab. Aſtron. 
Vor. II. Ne 1:2, 


| 
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fig. 25.) between the place of the ſun E, and that of the 
planet R. | 

ELonGAaT10N, in Surgery, is an imperſect luxation; when 
the ligament of any joint is fo extended, or relaxed, as to 

lengthen the limb, but yet not to let the bone go quite 
out of its place. See LuxaT1ovw, 

CLOPEMENT, in Laz, is when a married woman. of her 
own accord, departs {rom her hutband, and dwells with 
an adulterer; for which, without voluntary reconcile 

*ment to the huſband, ſhe ſhall loſe her dowry z nor thall 
the huſband, in ſuch caſe be compelled to allow her 
any alimony. 


Sponte urum mulicy fugiens, & adultera ada, 

Dzte ſua careat, niſi ſponſo ſpante retrata, 
The word is formed from the Belgic, Ee, matrimony, and 
loo pen, to run away. | 
However, mere advertiſing a wiſe in the Gazette, or 
other public papers, is not a legal notice to perſons in 
general not to trult her; though a perſonal notice given 
by the hutband to particular perſons is ſaid to be good. 
An action lies, and large damages are uſually- given, 
againſt a perfon for carrying away, and dctaining an— 
other man's wife. 


ELOPITINUMI, a name given by ſome of the old chemills 


to vitriol. 


ELOPS, E, in Zoology, the name of a ſerpent, other- 


wile called ELAPS, 
Elos was alio the name of a fiſh much eſteemed among 
the Greeks, and thought to be the ſame with the Acci- 
PENSER. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
ELOQUENCE, the ait of ſpeaking, or writing well; fo 
as to move and perſuade. Sce RHETORIC, and OR A“E 
TORY. 
If e/oquence and rhetoric be diſtinguiſhed, the latter may 
be coulidered as propoling and explaining the theory and 
the former as the practice of the art; out they are ge- 
nerally uſed indiſcriminately ſor cach other. 
Demoſthenes and Cicero are the two patterns of ancient 
eloquence z the one among the Greeks, the other among 
the Romans. "Their manner, however, was exceedingly 
different ; the ſitſt being cloſe, itrong, nervous, conciſe, 
and ſevere, fo that a word cou:d not be tpated; the lat- 
ter copious, florid, and rich, fo that a word could not 
be added. 
It was objected to Cicero, that his e/oqyence was Aſiatie, 
that is, redundant, or {tulted with ſuperfluous words and 
thoughts. 
Pericles was called a torrent of elogrence, a thunderbolt of 
eloquence. Pedants do not Giltinguiſh e/3qucnce from the 
heaping up of figures, the utc of big words, and the ro- 
tundity of periods. 
The ec/:quence depends principally on the vivacity of the 
imagination. In ſtrictnets, it is not that which gives 
grace and ornament, but life and motion, to diſcourie. 
The authors of the Art of Thinking remark, that the 
rules of claguence are obſerved in the converſation of peo- 
ple naturally e/oqzent, though they never think of them, 
while they praclile them. They practiſe thoſe rules be- 
cauſe they are e/oquent ; not in order to be e/9guent. 
The e/2quence ol the chair, and pulpit, is much more dif- 
ficult than that of the bar. Sir George Mackenzy has a 
treatiſe of the c/2quence of the bar. Idea Eloquentiæ Fo- 
renſis, &c. 


ELOSSITES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, men- 


tioned with great teſpect by the writers of the middle 

ages; they have leſt us, however, ſo ſhort a deſcription 

ol it, that it is impolhibls to determine what it was; they 

only ſay, that it was no very beautiful ſtone, but that, 

if worn in the pocket, it had a wonderſul virtue in curing 
pains, and all other diſeaſes in the head. | 

ELIPS, a name given, by ſome of the chemical writers, to 

the ſcori of ſilver. 

ELPIS TIC I, ExTirix, among the Greeks, a ſect of phi- 

loſophers who made hope the ruling paſſion of mankind. 

ELTH YMUM, in the Materia Medica of the Aucicuts, a 

name given to the epithymum, or dodder growing upon 

thyme. 

ELU DING, the act of evading, or rendering a thing vain, 
and cf no effect; a dextrous getting clear, or c{caping 
out of an affair, diſſiculty, embarraſlment, or the like. 
We lay, to e/ude a propoſition, &c. The delign of chi- 
canery is, to elude the force of the laws; this doctor has 
not reſolved the diſhculty, but e/zded it. Alexander, ſays 
the hiſtorian, in cutting the Gordian knot, either c 
the oracle, or fulfilled it: Ile nequicguam luttatus cum la- 
tentibusnedis, Nihil, inguit, intereſt, quomods folvatury g'a- 
dioque ruptis omnibus loris, a aculi ſoriem, vel eludit, wel 
implevit, Q Curt, 13. 

ELV A. Sce ELrs. | 

EEVELA, in Betany, a name given by Linnzus to a genus 
of ſunguſes, called by Micheli f#ungo; taj/fer, and fungoides, 


3.7 | Theſe 
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Theſe differ from all the other kinds of funguſes, in that 
they are ſmooth both on the upper and under fide, hav- 
ing no marks of lamellz, pores, or fibres, in any part. 
ELVERS, an Engliſh name * a {mall ſort of eels, caught 
in ſome parts of the kingdom, particularly about Glou- 
ceſter and Tewkſbury. Theſe are, in reality, young 
congers, or ſea-cels, They get up into rivers while very 
ſmall, and as they precede the ſhads, it is conjectured 
that they ſupply them with food. They are taken in 
rodigious numbers in the rivers, in dark nights, by a 
Lind of ſieve made of hair-cloth, fixed to a long pole, 
and are eſt-emed a very delicate food, Willughby. 
ELUL, one of the Hebrew months, anſwering partly to 
our Auguſt and September. There are but nine and 
twenty days in it. It is the twelfth month of the civil 
year, and the ſixth of the eccleſiaſtical. Upon the ſe- 
venth or ninth day of this month the Jews faſt, in me- 
mory of what happened after the return of thoſe who 
went to view the promiſed land. Numbers xiii. xiv. 
Upon the twenty-ſecond of this month the feſtival of the 
xylophori was obſerved, when wood was carried to the 
temple. Selden ſays, that it was celebrated on the 
eighteenth day of the month A. On the twenty-Gxch 
of the ſame month, the dedication of the walls of Jeru- 
ſalem by Nehemiah was commemorated. Joſeph. lib. ii. 
cap. 17. p. 811. Nehem. xii. 27, &c. Calmet, Dic- 
tion. Bibl, 
ELUTRIATION, in Metallurgy, is the ſeparating the 
lighier matters from the mixt ores of metals, by means 
of preat quantities of fair water. Solid bodies, not diſ- 
ſoluble in water, are by this operation ſeparated from 
each cther by water very well ſtirred, fo that the lighter 
and finer parts are carried away with the water, and the 
heavier and more ſolid remain at the bottom ot the vel- 
ſels. 
Some of the ſtones, earths, and other bodies, naturally 
mixed with the ores of metals, are much lighter than 
the metalline parts of thoſe ores, and are therefore very 
eafily thus ſeparated from the reſt by this operation, ei- 
ther by barely pounding and waſhing, or by fiilt cal- 
cining, and then extinguiſhing them in water, and af— 
terwards waſhing them. 
The kinds of ores proper to be made the ſubjects of this 
operation, are krown from the great ſpegiſic gravity of 
the ore, which ſhews us that the metallic mafles, ad- 
hering to their matrix, are firm and ſlid, and combined 
in large molecules, not ſmall, and ſcattered and dil- 
perſed {:ringly through it; they are known alſo by the 
comparative lightneſs and brittleneſs of their ſtony ma- 
trix; whether this laſt property be naturally intetent in 
the ſtony matter, or whether it be eaſily brought on by 
fire in calcination, for in ſuch caſe it renders the commi— 
nution of the compound maſs eaſy. In this cafe, how- 
ever, it is proper, that the ore itſelf be of a nature ſuſſi- 
ciently fixed »fterwards in the fire, and doth not fly away 
in the roaſting. 
When ſtones, containing ore in them, are light and brit- 
tle, but holc a great quantity of ſulphur, and are inter- 
ſperſed only with very minute maſſes of the metalline 
particles, or when theſe are incloſed in a very ponderous 
and hard matrix, not eaſily affected by fire, this method 
of ſeparation has no place. Cramer, Art. of Af. p. 


195. 
ELYCHRISUNMT, in Betany. See CUDWEED, and Gol pr 
Locks. is 

ELYSIUM, Exvorg, in the Ancient Theology, or rather My- 
thology, a place in the inferi, i. e. in the lower world, or, 
as we ſometimes render it, in hell; furniſhed with fields, 
meads, apreeable woods, groves, ſhades, rivers, &c. whi- 
ther the ſouls of good people were ſuppoſed to go after 
this life, 

Orpheus, Hercules, and ZEneas, are ſuppoſed to have 
defrended into elyſtum, in their life-time, and to have re- 
turned again, Virgil, lib. vi. ver. 638, &c. 'Tibullus, 


lib. i. eleg. 3 gives us fine deſcriptions of the e/y/ran | 


fe THC 
es 
Virgil oppoſes cum to tartara z which was the place 
where the wicked underwent their puniſhment. 
Heic locuſt eft, partes ubi fe via findit in ambas : 
Dextera, que Ditis magni ſub menia tendit . 
Huc iter elyſium nis: at leva malorum 
Exercet penas, & ad impia tartara mittit. 
He aſſigns ely/inm to thoſe who died for their country, to 
thoſe of pure lives, to truly inſpired poets, to the in- 
ventors of arts, and to all who have done good to man- 


kind. 


Some authors take the ſable of Mum to have been bor- 
rowed from the Phœniciaus; as tient the. name ely- | 
77 


fiuum formed from the Phœnician ,alaz,or 10. alats, 
or DOY, alas, ta rejoice, or to be in joy; the letter a being 
only changed into c, as we find done in many other 
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| names; asin Enatim, for Anatim, &c. On which foo. 
ing, elyſan fields ſhould ſignify the ſame thing as à place 
of pleaſure ; or, 


—— Loew lætos, & amaena wvireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beat 1s. Virg. 


Others derive the word from the Greek w, fol, Tae 
liver, I let looſe, or diſengave, becauſe here mens fouls are 
freed, or diſincumbered, from the fetters of the body, 
Beroaldus, and Hornius, Hiſt. Philoſoph. lib. iti. cap. 
2. take the place to have derived its name from Eliza, 
one of the firſt perſons who came into Greece after the 
deluge, and the author and father of the AÆtolians. Ol. 
Rudbecks contends, that it was in Sweden the h 
fields were placed. : 

ELY TROIDES, Eaxurpoering, in Anatomy, one of the pro- 

er coats, or tunics of the TESTICLES, 

he word is formed of the Greek exuzpo, vagina, a ſheath, 
and 2% , form. 
The elytroides is the ſecond proper coat of the teſtes: it 
reſembles a ſheath, or vagina; whence ſome hare alſo 
called it vaginalis. | 
It is formed of a dilatation of the production of the pe- 
ritonæum; its inner ſurface is ſmooth and equable; and 
the outer rough and unequal; which makes it adhere the 
_— ſtrongiy to the firſt of the proper coats, called e/y- 
trotdes. 

ELYTRON, properly a covering of any fort, and for any 
ſubſtance. Hippocrates has appropriated the word to 
ſignify the membranes which involve the ſpinal mar- 
row. 

ELZIM AR, a name given, by ſome of the chemical writers, 
to the flowers of btaſs. 

EMANATION, the act of flowing, or proceeding, from 
ſome ſource or origin. Such is the emanation of light 
from the ſun; or that effluvia from odorous, &c. bo- 
dies; of wiſdom from God, &c. 

The word is formed of the Latin e, our /, and mana e, 
to flow, or Hream. 

EMANATION is alſo uſed for the thing that proceeds, as well 
as the act of proceeding. The power given a judge i3 
an emanation from the regal power; the reaſouable ſoul 
is ad emanetion from the divinity. 

EMANATION is allo uſed among the ſchoolmen, for the 

production of a leſſer thing, in order to the production 
of a greater, by virtue of ſome natural connexion, or de- 
pendence, between them, 

For as when fevers] moveables are joined together, the 
ſame power that moves the firſt, moves all the reſt (as in 
my up the trunk of a tree, you pull up the roots, 
ranches, &c. or in drawing one link of a chain, you 
bring forward all the reſt); the ſame is to be underſiood 
inall conjunct natural eftects; viz. that the ſame power, 
whereby the firſt is produced, does alſo produce all the 
reſt, naturally connected with itz becauſe, by means of 
the connexion, the aCtion of the agent is conveyed from 
one to the other; ſo that the firſt determines the agent to 
the production of all the reſt, 
And hence that is called an emanative canſe (in contra» 
diſtintion to an efficient cauſe) which produces an ef- 
ſect by its mere preſence, without the intervention of 
any action; as a roſe doth a ſmell, &c. Others, and 
with good reaſon, deny, that there is any ſuch thing as 
an emanative cauſe, to produce an effect without any ac- 
tion. See CAUSE, 

EMANCIPATION, in the Roman Law, was the act of 
ſetting a ſon frec trom the power and ſubjection of his 
father. 
The word is ſormed from the Latin ex, of, and manci- 
pium, a ſlave. | 
Emancipation differs from manumiſſion; as the latter was 
the act of a maſter in favour of a ſlave; the former that 
of a ſather in favour of his ſon. 
The effect of emancipation was, that the goods, and move- 
able effects, which the ſon ſhould thenceforth acquire, 
ſhould be his ſole property, and not the property of his 
father; as they were before emancipation. Beſides, eman- 
cipation put the ſon in a capacity of managing his owt: 
affairs, and of marrying without his father's conſent, 
though a minor or pupil, and under twenty-five yea!s 
of age. 

Thee were two kinds of emancipation; the one tacit, 

which was, by the ſon's being promoted to ſome dignity, 

or by his coming of age, or by marriage; in all which 
caſes, the ſon became his own malter ot courſe. 

The other expreſs, where the ſather declared before the 

judge that he emancipated his fon. This was not per- 

formed without ſome formality : the father was fit to 
ſell his ſon, imaginarily, to another man, whom the 
lawyers call pater fiduciarius, father in truſt; of whom be- 
ing bought back again by the natural father, he manu— 
mitted, or ſet him free, by a declaration before the jorge” 

'L Þ?$ 
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This imaginary ſale was called mancipatio; and the ma- 
numillion, conſequent thereon, emancipatis. 

Emancipation ſtill obtains in France, chiefly, with regard 
to minors, or pupils, who are hereby ſet at liberty to 
manage their effects, without the advice, or direction, 


of their fathers or tutors, It muſt be obſerved, however, 
that emancipation only extends to the ſelling of moveables, 
and letting of leaſes, &c. of immoveables ; not to the 
ſelling or mortgaging of immoveables; which are only 
done with the conſent of a curator, ordinarily a perſon 
appointed, when emancipated, : . 
Formerly emancipation was performed in the ordinary 
courts of juſtice, when deſired by the child; but if he 
were a minor, the king's letter was alſo required. Though 
there were other ways of emancipation, as by marriage ; 
arriving at the age of twenty years; and in ſome pro- 
vinces, by the death of the mother, becauſe the children 
were there under the power of the father and mother 
conjointly ; ſo that the death of either of them emanct- 
pated the child. 
Emancipation by marriage, in France, gives a power of 
marrying again, without the fathers conſent though un- 
der age 3 but among the Romans, Cujas tells us, a wi- 
dow, under twenty-five years of age, though emancipated 
by her former marriage, returned into the power of the 
father, and might not marry a ſecond time, without his 
conſent. 
Du-Cange obſerves, that the word emancipation was alſo 
uſed in the monaſteries, in ſpeaking of monks, promoted 
to any dignity, or removed from under the power of their 
ſuperiors z as alſo in ſpeaking of monaſteries, chapels, &c. 
themſelves, when exempted, by the pope, from the ju- 
riſdiction of the ordinary. 

EMARG.ANATED Hof, among Betanifls., See LEAF. 

EMASCULATION, the act of taking from a male thoſe 
parts which are charaCteriltic of his ſex. Sce CaSTRA- 
TION, ; 

EMAUNX de Eſcu, in Heraldry, the metals and colours of 
a {hieid, or ſcutcheon. | 

EMBALMING, the opening a dead body, taking out th 
inteſlines, and filling their place with odoriterous and 
deſiccative drugs and ſpices, to prevent its putretying. 
The word is formed from balm, which was a prin- 
cipal ingredient in the embaimings of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 
Dr. Grew, in his Muſeum Regalis Societatis, is of opi- 
nion, that the Egyptians boiled their bodies in a large 
cauldron, with a certain kind of liquid balſam. His rea- 
ſon is, that in the mummies preſerved in the collection 
of the Royal Society, the balm has penetrated not only 
the ficlhy and ſoſt parts, but even the very bones; ſo 
that they are all as black as if they had been burnt. 
The Peruvians had an effectual method of preſerving the 
bodies of their incas, or kings, embalmed, * 
The way of embalming dead bodies among the Egyptians 
was as follows ; when a man died, his body was carried 
to the artificers, whole trade it was to make coffins; they 
took the meaſure of the body, and made a coſſin for it, 
proportioned to its ſtature, the dead perſon's quality, and 
the price that people were willing to give. The upper part 
of the coffin repreſented the perſon who was to be thut up 
in it, whether man or woman. If it was a man of condi- 
tion, this was diltinguiſhed by the figure which was repre- 
ſented on the cover of the coffin; there were generally 
added paintings and embelliſhments, ſuitable to the qua- 
lity of the perſon. Vid. Caſſiau. Collat. 15. cap. 3- & 
Cicero, Tuſc. Quzft. lib. i. IIcrodot. lib. ii. cap. 86. | 
Diodor. lib. ii. cap. 5. | 
When the body was brought home again, they agreed 
with the embaimers at what rate particularly they would 
have it emba/med, for the prices were different; the 
hiybelt was a talent, twenty minæ was a moderate one, 
aud the lowell price was a very ſmall ſum. The Egyp- 
tian talent is ſuppoſed to be worth three hundred pounds 
lterling. They immediately ſent for a deſigner, who 
marked the body, as it lay extended, at the place where 
it thould be opened, on the left ſide, and the length of 
the inciſion. A diſſector, with a very ſharp Ethiopian 
ſtone, made the incifion, and hurried away as faſt as he 
could, becauſe the relations of the perſon deceaſed, who 
were pretent, took up tones, and purſued him as a 
wicked wretch, with an intention to ſtone him. 
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oil of cedar, with myrrh, cinnamon, and other ſpices, 


for about thirty days, fo that it was preſerved entire, not 


only without putrefaQtion, but had a good ſcent with it. 
AryunTia Je Ta kV e D eFcνναπe TXxp;XEUCLY . And 
the Perſians, as the lame author Sextus Empiricus ob- 
ſerves, were uſed ure Tegixevav. Scxt, Empic. Pyr- 
rhon. Hy poth. lib. ii. cap 24. 

Bodies thus preſerved are called mummies, from the Ara- 
bic word mam, which ſignifies wax, this being an ingre- 
dient in the preparation. 

After this the body was put into falt for about forty days; 
wherefore when Moſes ſays, that forty days were em- 
ployed in embaiming Jacob, we are to underſtand h.m 8s 
meaning the forty days of his continuing in the ſalt of 
nitre, without including the thirty days paſt in perform- 
ing the other ceremonies above mentioned, ſo that, in 
the whole they mourned ſeventy days in Egypt, as Mo- 
ſes likewiſe obſerves. 
Afterwards the body was taken out of the ſalt, waſhed, 
wrapt vp in linen {waddling-bands, dipped in myrrh, 
and rubbed with a certain gum, which che Egyptians 
uſed inſtead of glue. Then the body was reſtored to the 
relations, who put it in a coffin, and kept it in their 
houſes, or in tombs made particularly for this purpoſe. 
There are ſome found, at this day, in Egypt, in cham- 
bers, or ſubterranecus vaults, which fully juſtify the 
truth of what is here ſaid. 

They who were not rich enough to bear this expence, 
contented themſelves with infut'ing, by a ſyringe, through 
the ſundamevt, a certain liquor extracted from the ce- 
dar, and leaving it there, wr-pt up the body in ſalt of 
nitre. This oil preyed upon the inteſtines, ſo that when 
they took it out, the inteſtines came along with it dijed, 
and not in the leaſt putrefied. The body being incloſed 
in nitre, grew dry, and nothing remained beſides the 
ſkin glued upon the bones. They who were too poor to 
be at any conſiderable expence, did no more than cleanſe 
the inſide, by ſyringing a liquor into it; this done, they 
put the body, without farther ceremony, imo nitre for 
ſeventy days, in order todry it. Calmet, Diction. Bibl. 
Pococke's Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 230, &c. 
The preſent method of eiu in Egypt witters very 
much from the ancient. Mailet informs us. that it is 
now the cuſtom to waſh the body ſevetal times in roſe- 
water; then to perfume it with incenſ, atoes, and other 
odours, in great abundance; the body is afterwards 
wrapped up in a winding-theet, made partly of filk, and 
partly of cotton, moiſtened probably with ſome liquid 


perfume ; this is again covered with another cloth of uu- 


mixed cotton, to which is added one of the richeſt ſuits 
of cloaths of the deceaſed. Letter X. p. 88. 

It is no wonder that we find human bodies preſerved 
without corrupting for men ages, by means of ſpices, 
and other ingredients, proper to refit putretaction, ap- 
plied with the niceſt care; but it is ſtrange that there 
ſhould be a fort of mbalming performed by nature, in 
ſome places, where bodies are preſerved merely by the 
virtues of the ſoil in which they lie; yet this is evidently 
the caſe in ſome inſtances. We have, in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, an account of a man and a woman 
who were loſt in the great ſnows on the moors of Hope, 


near the woodlands in Derbyſhire, on the fourteenth of 


January, 1674. Theſe perſons were not found till the 
third ot the May following, at which time they ſmelt fo 
{trong, that the coroner prudently ordered them to be 
buried on the ſpot. Theſe bodies lay buried in the peat- 
moſs twenty-eight years before they were looked at again, 
when tome people of the country, who had heard ot the 
ſtrange virtues of the ſoil thereabouts in preſerving dead 
bodies, opened the ground, and found them no way al- 
tered, the colour of the ſkin being fair and natural, and 
the fleſh as ſoft as that of perſons newly dead. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 434. p. 415. 

After this the place was remarked where they lay, and 
they were ſhewn for a ſight for twenty years, though they 


were much changed by having been ſo often uncovered 
in that time. 


EMBARCADERO, in Commerce, a Spaniſh term, much 


uſed along the coaſts of America, particularly thoſe on 
the ſide of the South Sea. 


It fignifies a place which ſerves ſome other conſiderable 


This operation being finiſhed, the embalmers, who were 
looked upon as facred perſons, entered to perform their 
ollice. They drew all the brains of the dead perſon 
through tis nolttils, with a hooked piece of iron, pro- 
viced particularly for this purpoſe, and filled the ſkull 
with aſliingeut drugs; they likewiſe drew all the bowels, 
except the heart and kidneys, through the aperture 
which thry had made in the tide. The inteſtines were 
waſhed in wine from the palm-tree, and in other ſtrong 


aud binding drugs. The whole body was anointed with | 


city farther within land, for a port, or place of ſhipping, 
i. e. of embarking, and diſembarking commodities. 

Thus Calao is the embarcadere of Lima, the capital of 
Peru; and Arica the embarcadero of Potoſi. There are 
ſome embarcaderos forty, fifty, and even ſixty leagues off 
the city which they ſerve in that capacity. 

EMBARGO, a reſtraint or prohibition, laid by a ſove- 
reign on merchant-veſlels, to prevent their going out of 

port; ſometimes to prevent their coming in; and ſome- 

times both, for a limited time. 

Embargaes are uſually in time of war; in apprehenſions of 


inva- 
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Invaſions, c. One great occaſion of embargocs is, that 
the government may make vie of the merchant-vveſſels, 
with their equipage, &c. in armaments, expeditions, 
tranſporting of ſoldiers, &c. another is, to ſtop the com- 
munication of intelligence at ſuch critical ſeaſons. 


merce. 


EMBARRAS, EMBARRASSMENT, a French term, though | 


now naturalized; denoting a difficulty, or obſtacle, 
which perplexes or confounds a perſon, &c. 


EMBASIS, in the writings of the Ancient Phyſicians, the | 
name of a large veſſel, in which they prepared their me- 


dicated baths, and which was capable of holding the 
perſon to be bathed at his full length. 
EMBASSADOR, or AMBASSADOR, a pu 
ſent from one ſovereign prince, as a repreſentative of bis 
erſon to another. | 
he word is derived from the corrupt Latin ambaſciator, 


formed of amba#us, an old word borrowed from the | 


Gauliſh, Ggnifying /crvant, client, domeſtic, or of/icers 
Such is the origin given by Burcl, Menage, and Chillet, 
after Salmaſius and Spelman. 
In Latin we uſually call this kind of miniſter /cgats, or 
erator ; though it is certain the word embaſſador, with us, 
has a much more extenſive ſigniſication than that of /e- 
gatus among the Romans ; and, excepting that they are 
both under the protection of the Jaw of nations, there is 
ſcarce any thing in common between them. 
Embaſſaders ate either ordinary or extraordinary» 
EMBAasSADOR in ordinary is he who refides ſtatedly in the 
court of another prince, to maintain a mutual good un- 
derſtanding, look to the intereſt of their maſters, and 
tranſact ſuch affairs as may occur. 
avs ng in ordinary are but of modern invention; it is 
not above two hundred years ago fince they were firſt 
heard of; till then, al! -embu{/adors were extraordinary, and 
retired as ſoon as they had ditpatched the affair they 
were ſent upon. 
EM gas sApOR extraordinary is a perſon who is ſent to a 
piince's court on fome particular aud emergent occa— 
fion 3 as to conclude a peace, marriage, or to make a 
compliment, &c. 
Indecd there is no eſſential difference between ordinary 
and extraordinary embaſſudors they equally enjoy all the 
privileges and prerogatives which the law of nations de- 
crees. 

At Athens the embe/jadcr 5 from ſoreign princes and ſtates 
always mounted the tribunal, or pulpit, of the public ora- 
tors, and there opened their commiſſion, and acquainted 
the people with their buſineſs. At Rome they were in- 
troduced to the ſenate, and delivered their commiſſion to 
them. Among rs, they make their addreſs immediately 
and ſolcly to the king. 

Athens and Sparta, ſays NM. Tourreil, when in all their 
glory, were nzver ſo much delighted, as to fee and hear 
a number of embaſſaders in their aſſemblies, ſuing for 
their proteCtion or alliance. It ſeemed to them the no- 
bleſt homage that could be paid them; and that tate, 
which received the molt embaſſies, were judged to have 
the advantage over the other. 

The name of c-ba/[adsr, Cicero obſerves, is ſacred and 
inviolable : 22 mods inter ſociorum jura, ſed etiam inter 
hoſtium tcla incolume verſatur. In Vert. Orat. vi. 

The emba//adors of kings lhould never attend at any pub- 
lic allemblies, marriages, interments, or oiher folemnities, 
unleſs their maſters have ſome inteteſt therein ; nor mult. 
they even go into mourning, or the like, on any occa- 


ſions of their own, becauſe they repreſent the perſons of 


their princes ; and for this reaſon, they owe no ſubjec- 
tion to any laws but thoie of their own country, and 
their actions are not ſubject to the controul of the private 
law of that {tate, in which they are appointed to reſide. 
It has been held, both by our common lawyers and ci- 
vilians, that an embaſſador is privileged by the law of na- 
ture and nations; and yet, if he commits auy offence 
againſt the law of reaſon and nature, he ſhall loſe his 
privilege; and therefore, if an embaſſadsr conſpires the 
death of the king in whoſe land he is, that he may be 
condemned and cxecuted for treaſon ; but if he commits 
any other ſpecies of treaſon, he mult be ſent to his own 
kingdom. However, tucugh theſe principles might for- 
merly obtain, the general practice of this country, as 
well as of the rcil of Europe, ſeems now to purſue the 
ſentiments of the learned Grotius, De Jur. Bell. & Pac. 
p. 18. 4. that the ſecurity of embaſſadors is of greater 
impottauce than the puniſhment of a particular crime. 
Aud, therefore, few, it any, examples have occurred 
within a century paſt, where an embaſſador has been pu- 
1i{hed for any oftence, however atrocious in its nature. 
With reſpect to civil ſuits, neither an embaſſadsr, nor any 
of his train or cms, can be proſecuted for any debt, or 


contract, in the couits of that kingdom where he is ſent 


Im- 


bargoes are of very miſchievous conſequence to com- 


blic minifter, + 


to reſide, By 7 Anne, cap. 12. an act paſſed in 1708, 
in conſequence of the arreit of an mbaſſador from Peter 
the Great, czar of Muſcovy, for a debt of 50. all pro- 
ceſs, whereby the perſon of any embaſſador, or of his do- 
meſtic, or domeſtic ſervant, may be arreſted, or his 
goods deſtrained or ſeized, fhall be utterly null and void, 
and the proſecutors be punifhed at the diſcretion of the 
lord-chancelHor, and the two chief juſtices, or any two 
of them, However, no bankrupt trader, retained in the 
ſervice of an embaſſador, ſhall be privileged by this act; 
nor any ſervant, whoſe name is not regiſtered with the 
ſecretary of ſtate, and tranſmitted to the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middleſex. Theſe privileges are allowed in the 
courts of Law. Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 
253, &C. 


EMBASSY, or AunaAssv, Legatis, a miſſion from one 


ſovereign prince, or ſtate, to another, of ſore able expe- 
rienced perſon, to negociate ſome affair, in quality of 
embaſſador. 

Fa. Daniel obſerves, that under the ancient French kings, 
their embaſſies confilted of a body, or number of perſons, 
joined together in commiſſion, and who compoſed a kind 
of council; ſomething like which is ſtill retained at trea- 
ties of peace. Thus the French emba/7y at Nimeguen, 
for the peace, conſiſted of three plenipotentiaries ; that 
of Utrecht, of two, &c. ; 

We likewiſe read of embaſſaudreſſes. Madame the mare- 
chale de Guebriant, Wicquefort obſerves, was the fich, 
and perhaps the only woman, fent by any court in Eu- 
rope in quality of embaſſadre/s. Matth. lib. iv. Vie 
d'tienry IV. tells us, that the king of Perſia ſent a lade 
of his court on an embaſſy to the grand hygnior, during the 
troubles of rhe empire. 


EMBATTLED, a term in Heraldry, when the outline of 


any ordinary is notched after the manner expreſled in Tub. 
II. Heraldry, hg. 59. repreſenting the battlements of a 
wall, or cattle. Sec BATTLEMENT. 

None were ſuſtered, in ancient times, to embattle thcir 
houſes, but thoſe who had great digniiies, as the barons, 
and the like Camden proves this in his account of 
Tunſtal's feat in England, in which be expreſſes it as a 
ſignal mark of the royal favour, that he had liberty given 
to embattie it. Ihe heralds expreſs this embatticd line 
by the term crenslle;, and when it has the embattling on 
both des, which is the more rare, they call it ref. 
Hee BRETESSE. 


EMBER-goc/e, in Ornithelepy the cOLYMBUS mer of Lin- 


neus, is larger than a common gooſe; its head is duſky ; 
the back, coverts of the wings, and tail, are clouded 
wich lighter and darker ſhades of the ſame; the prima- 
ries and tail are black; the under {ide of the neck marked 
with duſcy ſpots; the breaſt and belly ſilvery, and the legs 
black. Ihe ſkin is fo tough that it has been uſed in 
ſome of the northern countries as leather. This ſpecics 
inhabits the ſeas about the Orkneys; and in ſevere win— 
ters vilits the ſouthern parts of Great Britain. Scc 
DivER. 

This ſpecies of the wild gooſe is ſaid to hatch her young 
under her wing. The reaſon of this abſurd opinion is, 
that none ever faw her on the Jand, or out of the water, 
and that they have a cavity under one of their wings ca- 


TS of containing a large egg. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 473. 
$ 8. 


EMBER-tweeks are thoſe wherein the cher, or embering-days 


fall. 


In the laws of king Alfred, and thoſe of Canute, thoſe 
days are called ymbrcn, that is, circular days, from whence 
the word was probably corrupted into ember-4ays. By the 
canoniſts they are called gyatugr anni tempora, the four 
cardinal ſeaſons, on which the circle of the year turns; 
and hence Henſhaw takes the word to have been formed, 
viz. by corruption, from temper, or tempora. 
Mr. Somner thinks they were originally faſts, inſtituted 
to beg God's bleſſings on the fruits of the earth. Agree- 
ably to which, Skinner ſuppoſes the word ember taken 
from the aſhes, embers, then ſtrewed on the head. 
The ember=-daysare the Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, 
aſter Quadragelima Sunday, or the firſt Sunday in Lent, 
after Whitſunday, after Holyrood day in September, aud 
after St. Lucy's day in December; which four times au- 
{wer well enough to the four quarters of the year, ſpring, 
ſummer, autumn, and winter. 
Theſe ember-weeks are now chiefly taken notice of on ac- 
count of the ordination of prieſts and deacons ; becauſe 
the canon appoints the Sundays next ſucceeding the on- 
ber-weeks for the ſolemn times of ordination z though the 
49" 39 if they pleaſe, may ordaia on any Sunday vr 
oliday. 


y 
EMBERIZA, in Ornithology, a name, with the epithets ot 


white and yellow, expreſling the bunting and yellow- 
hammer. In the Linnæan ſyſtem this is a diſtinct genus 
of paſſercs, including a great number of ſpecies, For the 

gencral 
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general characters, ſee Bun rid. See alſo REE D- ar- 
row, S NOW- bird, YELLOW-HAMMER, &c. a 
EMBLEM, EuSnua, a kind of painted ænigma, which, 
repreſenting ſome obvious hiſtory, with reflections un- 
derneath, inſtructs us in ſome moral truth, or other mat- 
ter of knowledge. 

The word is pure Greek, formed of the verb euCamaay, 
to caſt in, to inſert. Svetonius relates, that Tiberius cauſed 
the word to be eraſed out of a decree of the Roman ſe- 
nate, becauſe it was borrowed from another language. 
Such is that very ſignificant image of Scevola, holding 
his hand in the fire; with the words agere & pat! fortia, 
Romanum eft : to do and ſuffer courageoufly is Roman. 
The emblem is ſomewhat plainer, and more obvious, than 
the ænigma. Gale defines emblem an ingenious picture, 
repreſenting one thing to the eye, and another to the 
underſtanding. 

The Greeks alſo frequently gave the name emblems, eu- 
Cxmuara, to inlaid, or moſaic works, and even to all kinds 
of ornaments, of vaſes, moveables, garments, &c, And 
the Latins uſed emblema in the ſame ſenſe. Accordingly, 
Cicero, reproaching Varres with the ſtatues and fine 
wrought works he bad plundered from the Sicilians, calls 
the ornaments fixed thereto (and which, on occaſion, 
might be ſeparated from them) emblemata. Add, that 
Latin authors frequently compare the ögutes and orna- 
ments of diſcourſe to theſe emblemata : thus, an ancient 
Latin poet, praiſing an orator, ſays, that all his words 
were ranged like the pieces in moſaics, 


ut teſſerule omnes, 
Arte pavimenti, atque emblema:e vermiculata. 

We do not uſe the Engliſh word emblem in this ſenſe 
though the ancient juritconſulti always retain the Latin 
emblemata to expreſs ſuch ornaments; becauie the Greek 
eue literally denotes any thing applied, or added to 
a body by way of enrichment. 
With us, emblem ordinarily ſignifies no more than a paint 
ing, baſſo relievo, or other r-preſentat! n, intended to 
hold forth ſome moral or polit ' cal inſt uction. 
What diltinguithes an emblem from a devine is, that the 
words of an emblem have a full, complete enſe of them- 
ſelves; nay, all the ſenſe and Gguification which they 
have together with the figure. 
Bat there is yet a tarcher difference between emblem and 
device; for a device is a ſynibol appropriated to fome 
particular perſon, or chat exprefies ſomething which con- 
cerns him particularly; whereas an em:5/em 1s a ſymbol 
that regards all the world alice. 
Theſe differences will be more apparent from comparing 
the emblem above quoted with the device of a candle light- 
ed; and the words juvands conſumor, I waſte myſelf in 
doing good. 
According to lord Bacon, emblems are of uſe in the art 
of memory, as ſenſible objects ſtrike the mind ſtronger 
than what is intellectual. Thus, it is eaſier to retain the 
image of a fporiſman hunting a hare, of an apothecary 
ranging his boxes, an orator making a ſpeech, a boy re- 
peating verfes, or a player aCting his part, than the cor- 
zeſponding notions of invention, diſpoſition, elocution, 
memory and action. Works, abr. vol. i. p. 136. vol. it. 
p. 475. and vol iii. p. 106. 
EMBLEMATICAL charadters. See CHARACTER. 
EMBLEMEN ITS, Fr. from em4/aver, q. d. ſemer en ble, to 
few with wheat, a term ſtrictly ſignifying the profits of 
lands ſown ; though ſometimes uſed more largely for any 
profits ariſing, and growing naturally from the ground; 
as graſs, fruit, &c. 
If a tenant for liſe ſow the land and die, his executor 
ſhall have the emblements, and not he in reverſion. But if 
the tenant for years ſow the land, and before ſeverance 
the term expires, there the leſſor, or he in reverſion, 
ſhall have the emblements, and not the leſſce. 
The advantages of emblements ate particularly extended to 
the parochial clergy by 28 Hen. VIII. cap. 11. 
EMBOLIMAAN and EmBoL1smic, intercalary, is chiefly 

uſed in ſpeaking of the additional months which chro- 
nologiſts inſert to form the lunar cycle of 19 years. 
The 19 ſolar years conſiſting of 6939 days, and 18 hours; 
and the 19 lunar years only making 6726 days it was 
tound neceſſary, in order to render the 19 lunar years 
equal to the 19 ſolar, which make the lunar cycle of 19 
cats, to intercalate or inſert ſeven lunar months, con- 
tuning 209 days; which, with the four biſſextile days 
wppemng in that interval, make 213 days, and the 
whole, 6939 days. See Crx. 

y means of theſe ſeven embe/;/mic, or additional months, 
the whole 6939 days and 18 hours of the ſolat years are 
employed in the calendar. 

In the courſe of 19 years there are 228 common moons, 
and ſeven embe/i/mic moons. Their diſtribution is thus: 
every 3d, th, gth, 11th, 14th, 17th, and 19th years, 


are emboli/mic, and conſequently contain 384 days a-pigce. | 
Vol. II. No 112. | 
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And this was the method of computing time among the 
Greeks when they uled the; enneadeczterides, or cycic 
of 19 years. But they did not keep regularly to it, as the 
Jews (ſeem to have done. The Greeks were followed by 
the Romans till che time of Julius Cæſar. 

The cmboliſmic months, like other lunar months, are ſome- 
times 30 dais, and ſometimes only 29. See YEAR, 
The emboliſmic epatts are thoſe between XIX and XXIX; 
which are thus called; becauſe, with the addition of the 
epact Xl, they exceed the number XXX: or rather, be- 
cauſe the years, which have theſe epacts, are embo/i/mir ; 


having thirteen moons a-piece, whoreof the 14th is the 
emboliſmic. 


EMBOLISMUS, EAC v. in Chronology, ſignifies inte- 


calation. 

The word is formed of euCanzeuyp, to inſert. 
LISMIC. 

As the Greeks made uſc of the lunar year, which is only 
354 days, in order to bring it to the ſolar, which is 365 
days, they had every two or three years an emboliſm, i. e. 
they added a thirteenth lunar month every two or three 
years; which additional month they called embolimens, 
tub od iuai », becauſe inſerted or intercalated. 


See Euso- 


EMBOLUS, the moveable part of a pump, or ſyringe ; 


called alſo the pin, and popularly the /ucher, 
TuN, PUMP, and SYRINGE. 

The pipe, or barrel of a ſytings, &c. being cloſe ſhut, the 
embolus cannot be drawn up without a very conſiderable 
force; which force being removed, the embolus returns 
again with violence, This phznomenon the Atiſtote— 
lians attribute to nature's abhorrence of a vacuum. 

But the modern philoſophers finding, that in an exhauſted 
recciver the embolus is eaſily drawn up, though the orifice 
be (topped, prove that it is the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
on ine extcrual parts of the embolus, that makes the difh- 
culty of drawing it up. See Alk, ATMOSPHERE, and 
S rio. 


dee P1S- 


1.1 BU>SING, or IMBOSSING, the act of forming, or fa- 


thioning works in relievo, whether they be caſt, or 

moulded, or cut with the chiſſel &c. 

Emboſſing is one great part of ſculpture ; being that which 

has to do with ſigures raiſed, or prominent from the plain, 

or ground; the other part, which makes figures, &c. that 

are indented, or cut in below the ground, is called u- 
Yang. See ENCHASING. 


EMBOWELLING alive, in Law, is part of the puniſh- 


ment of High-TREASON. 


EMBRACE a ve, in the Manege, is uſed when a horſe, in 


working upon volts, makes a good way every time with 
his fore-legs, The oppolite term to embracing a volt, is 
beating the duſt, which is putting his fore feet near the 
place from whence he lified them. 

Embraciag the ground is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with en- 
bracing the volt. A horſe cannot take in too much ground; 
provided his croupe does not throw out; that is, does not 
go out of the volt. See BEAT. 


EMBRACEOR, in Lau, a perſon who, when a matter is 


in trial between party and party, comes to the bar with 
one of the parties (having received ſome reward fo to 
do), and ſpcaks in the cauſe, or privately labouis the 
jury, or ſtands there to overlook, awe, or put them in 
fear. 'The penalty hereof is twenty pounds, and impri- 
ſonment at the ditcretion of the jultices. 


EMBRACERY, in Law, the act or offence of embraceors. 


See EMBRACEOR. 


EMBRASURE, in Archilecture, an enlargement of the gap 


or aperture of a door, or window, within-fide the Wall. 
See DooR. | 

Its uſc is to give the greater play for the opening of the 
door, wicket, caſement, &c. or to take in the more light. 
The embraſure coming ſloping inwards, makes the inncc 
angles obtuſe. When the wall is very thick, they ſouc- 
times make embraſures on the outſide. 


EMBRASURES, in Fortiſication, denote the holes, or apecr- 


tures through which the cannons are pointed ; whether 
in caſemates, in batteries, or in the parapets of walls. 
See CANNON, ORDNANCE, BATTERY, &c. 
The embraſures are generally about fifteen feet apart, ſrom 
ſix to nine or ten feet wide without, and from two to 
three within. Their height from the platform is uſually 
three feet on the inſide, and a foot and a half on the out- 
ſide ;; that ſo the muzzle, on occaſion, may be ſunk, and 
the piece brought to ſhoot low. 

The beſt embra/ures are thoſe made with a neck, whereby 
a part of the opening becomes mor? contracted, and con- 
ſequently is better adapted to preſerve the gunners and 
caunon from the enemy's ſhot, than when the cheeks of 
the embraſurcs are made [traight. It is moſt defirable to 
have the axis of the emlraſure at right angles to the length 
of the parapet, yet it may be ſometimes neceffary to 
have them oblique. In, this caſe the inſide of the pa- 
rapet is notched, or cut away, fo as to leave room for the 
front of the platform, that RA wheels of the carriage 


3 may 
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may be drawn up againſt the inner opening, ſor the axis 


of the gun to lie in the axis of the embraſure; and the 


outlide of the parapet is to be ſtrengthened, in order to 
compenſate for that which is cut away within. 


They are ſometimes called cannonieres, when big enough | 
to paſs the mouth of a cannon through; and meurtrieres, | 


when only big enough for muſquets. 
When the parapet is ſo low, that the cannon may ſhoot 

_ Without embraſures, it is ſaid to ſhoot en barbe. 

EMBROCATION, or rather EmBRocnaTion, EmnRo- 

CHA, EyGpoxn, formed from yer, irrige, 1 ſprinkle, or 
moiſten, in Pharmacy, denotes the application of remedies, 
as oils, ſpirits, decoctions, and oor liquids, by ſprink- 
ling, or even rubbing them on the part affected : this is 
a!ſo called irrigation. 
Embrocations are only a kind of lotions ; they are uſed to 
remove obſtructions, and to relieve pains, numbneſs, and 
pales, The pumping uſed in natural baths is properly 
an embrocation. 

EmprocaTioN, gall. Sec G41 T. 

EMBROIDERY, the enriching of a cloth, ſtuff, or muſlin, 
by working divers figures thereon with the needle, and 
thread of gold or ſilver. 

The word embro:dery is derived from the French bro:iderte, 
of hroider, to embroider ; which ſome deduce, by tranſ- 
polition, from bordeur, becauſe they formerly embroidered 
only the borders of ſtuffs; whence the Latins alſo call 
the embroiderers, limbularii. Du-Cange obſerves, that 
they anciently wrote aurobruſtastor embroidered with gold, 
or bruſtus brudatus, and brodatus; whence broderte. 
That done with fk, flax, or the like, is not now called 
embroidery; though anciently, and properly, the word 
denoted all kind of figuring, or flouriſhing. 
The chief uſe of embroidery is in church veſtments, cloaths, 
| houſings, guidons, ſtandards, &c. The invention of em- 
broidery is attributed to the Phrygians 3 whence the La- 
tins call embroiderers, Phrygioncs. 
The embroidery of ſtuffs is perſormed in a kind of loom; 
that of muſlin 1s done by ſtretching it on a pattern al- 
ready deſigned ; the former kind is the moſt eaſy, but 
the latter admits of the greateſt richneſs and variety. 
The thinneſt muſlins are the beſt for this purpoſe ; and 
they are embroidered to great perfection in Saxony. 
There are diverſe kinds of embroidery; as embroidery on both 
ſides, that which appears on both ſides. Guimped embroi- 
dery, performed either in gold or ſilver. In this work a 
ketch is firſt made on the cloth, then they put on a cut 
vellum, and afterwards few on the gold and filver with 
filk thread, interſperfing ſilver and gold cord, tinſel, and 
ſpangles. /2mbro:dery on the lamp, where the figures are 
very high and prominent, being ſupported on wool, cot- 
ton, hair, &c. Low and plain embroidery, where the figures 
are low and flat, and without any enrichment between them. 

EMBRYO, in Medicine, the firft beginning, or rudiments, 
of the body of an animal, in its mother's womb, before 
it hath received all the diſpoſition of parts neceſſary to 
become animated; which is ſuppoſed to happen to a man 
on the forty-ſecond day; at which time the embryo com- 
mences a ſœtus. 

The word is derived from the Greek eu&pvor, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing: formed of the prepoſition ey and 
Bouw, ſcaturio, pulluls, I ſpring out; becauſe of the man- 
ner of the firſt growth of the embryos, which reſembles 
that of the firſt fhoots of a plant, as being a kind of zoc- 
phyte, and having only a vegetative life. 

The moderns have made abundance of fine diſcoveries 
on the formation and growth of the embrys. 

M. Dodart, having an embryo of twenty-one days age put 
into his hands, made a nice examen thereof to find the 
order nature obſerves in the formation of the parts, and 
the firſt rile of the parts themſelves. 

The placenta he found more than half of the whole; and 
thence concludes, that the nearer the embryo is to the 
moment of its conception, the greater is the placenta with 
reſpect to the ſecundines, and the foetus ; which cir- 
cumſtance furnithes a reaſon why miſcarriages are more 
dangerous than regular deliveries ; notwithſtanding that 
the foetus in the former cafe is much leſs than in the lat- 
ter. For though the embryo may have made a way ſufficient 
for itſelf, it may not tor ſo great a placenta, as is to fol- 
low it. 

The embryo itſelf was only ſeven lines long, from the top 
of the head to the bottom of the ſpina dorſi, where it 
terminated. The thighs were not yet unfolded ; they 
only appeared like two little warts at the bottom of the 
trunk; the arms made the fame appearance on the 
ilioulders. The head was juſt one-third of the length 
of the whole ſeven lines; on this were ſeen two little 
black points, which would have become eyes. 


mouth was very big; which M. Dodart takes for an in- 

dication, that the fœtus was fed by the mouth. There 
was no eminence for the noſe ; but two little, almoſt im- 

perceptible, pits for the noſtrils. | 
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The painters uſually make the head one eighth of the 
height of a well-proporttoned, man; and one-fourth of 
that of a young child : in the embryo we are ſpeaking of 
the bead made one-third part of the whole ; whence it 
follows, that the younger the embryo, the bigger the head 
in proportion to the body: The parts nearer the head 
are alſo bigger in proportton to the reſt; and the legs and 
feet the ſmalleſt, 

The embryo was a little ctooked forwards, and bore ſome 
refemblance to the maggot of a ſitk-worm ; it weighed 
leſs than ſeven grains, which is an extraordinary light. 
neſs for a body ſeven lines long. It was fo ſoft, that no 
part of it could be touched, without making a change in 
its figure. 

Upon opening it, M. Dodart diſcovered the heart, and 
the right auricle : all the other parts in the thorax, and 
lower venter, were only ſimple lineaments, or outlines, 
and all veſicular, excepting a part on the left- ſide, which 
may be ſuppoſed to be the ſpleen. There was no appeat- 
ance of any thing on the right fide for a liver. Mem. 
de Acad, See Fog ros, and GENERATION. 

EMBRYO is alſo uſed by naturaliſts to expreſs the grain, or 
ſeed of a plant; ſometimes the germ, or firſt ſprout ap- 
pearing out of the ſeed z becauſe the whole future plant 
is ſuppoſed to be contained therein. Jult as the whole 
chick is ſuppoſed to be contained in the cicatricula, or 
treddle of an egg. 

EMBRYO-weorms. It is a matter of no ſmall curioſity, to 

obſerve the arrangement of the multitudes of the - 
worms, as they are lodged in the bodies of the viviparous 
two-winged flies. 
An accurate diſſection of one of theſe little animals, 
ſhews very plainly the parts where the embry9-worms are 
enctoſed. This diſſection is eaſily made v.ith a pair of 
fine pointed ſciſſars, taking off the whole upper ſhell ot 
the body from the lower ; and that part which covers the 
belly may be turned back upon the corcelet, without diſ- 
turbing the internal parts by the operation z and the form 
and arrangement of the parts which contain the embry;- 
worms in theſe, will be found very different from that of 
thoſe which contain the eggs in the common flies. Baker 
on the Microſcope, p. 115, 416, 417, 428, 430. 

EMBRYONATUM /#/phur, ia the writings of ſome Ch-- 
„is, the name of one of the three general claſſes of /- 
phur which they conſtitute. The firſt of theſe they call 
the univerſal //phur, or reſin of the earth; this is never 
united with any thing. By this they ſeem to mean what 
Boerhaave, and other late chemiſts, have called the vague 
acid. The fecond is this ſame ſulphur united to metals 
and minerals; and the third is the fame ſulphur, when 
ſeparated by art from theſe metals and minerals. This 
laſt ſeems /z/phur in its molt advanced ſtate, and the ſe- 
cond kind is what they call the /ulphur embryonatum, as 
itis in the metals, &c. in an embryo-ſtate, and ready to 
be diſcloſed into its laſt ſorm, 

EMBRYO THLASTES, Eu2:velhags;, an inſtrument, 
wherewith to cruſh the bones of an embryo, or dead 
child; ſo as to make it eaſier of extraction, and prepare 
it for the embryulcus, to draw it out of the womb, 

EMBRYOTOMY, EyuCporopua, formed of gu&puor, and 
%, I cut, in Surgery, the operation of cutting off the 
funiculus umbilicalis, or navel-ſtring, of a child juſt born, 
and tying it up. 

EMBRYULCUS, in Surgery, the name of an inſtrument, 
in form of a ſort of crotchet, or hook, uſed for drawing 
out the ſœtus in difficult labours. See FokcExs. 

EMBRYULKIA, or EMBRYoL KIA, ECovinma, or E- 

Cpuoerxucy, formed of eubpuor, {@tus, and gum, to draws 
in Surgery, an operation of extracting the child out of the 
mother's womb. Sce CASAREAN, 
What the Greeks call embryo/kia, the Latins call C:zſarcar 
ſeflionsz which latter name, M. Dionis obſerves, has taken 
place, and prevailed over the former ; as being more ealy 
of pronunciation. | 

EMENDALS, an old term ſtill uſed in the accounts of the 
Inner Temple; where, ſo much in cmrer:als at the foot of 
an account ſignifies ſo much in the bank, or ſtock of the 
houſe, for reparation of loſſes, and other cccaſions. 

EMENDA'TTIO paris & cereviſiae, the affize of bread and 
beer; or the power of ſuperviſing and correcting the 
weights and meaſures belonging to them. See Ass IZE. 

EMERALD, a precious ſtone, when in its greateſt pertec- 
tion green and tranſparent ; and as to hardneſs nearly 
equal to the ruby. Its ſpecific gravity is from 2,78 to 3,711. 
The word is formed from the French e/meraude, and that 
from the Latin /maragdas, which ſigniſies the ſame. Others 
derive it from the Italian /meraldo, or the Arabic ae. 
Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of emrralds; and denonm:- 
nates each from the provinces, or kingdoms, where be 
ſuppoſed them to be found ; as Scythian, Bactcian, Egyp- 
tian, Perſian, &c. | 0 | 
But the modern naturaliſts and jewellers only know 0 
two fine kinds, viz, Otiental and Peruvian. And if we 
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may credit Tavernier, in his treatiſe of coloured ſtones 
found in the Indies, inſerted in the ſecond volume of his 
Voyages, theſe two ſhould be farther reduced to one, 
viz. the Peruvian. 
In effect, he pretends, that there is not, nor ever was, any 
mine of emeralds in the Eaſt Indies; and that all that are 
there ſound, were brought from Peru by the way of the 
South-ſeaz which was a method of commerce carried on 
by the Peruvians before the diſcovery of America by the 
Spaniards. But as the point of ſuch commerce 1s not 
ſuſſiciently proved, we muſt keep to the ancient diviſion. 
Thie oriental emerald is harder, more brilliant, and tranſ- 
arent than the Peruvian z which has generally clouds 
found in it, and ſparkles leſs. Beſide, that there are 
ſuch quantities brought from Peru, by the way of Cartha- 
gena, that they are much ſunk in value and reputa- 
tion. There are alſo European emeralds, but they are lit- 
tle other than coloured cryſtal. 
Some authors ſay, that emeralds are uſually taken out of 
iron mines; and Pomet aſſures us, he had one to which 
the iron ore was {till ſticking. To which, all we have to 
ſay, is, that it could not be a Peruvian, becauſe there is 
no iron mine in the country. 
The emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more perfect 
in the mine like the ruby; and to arrive at its greenneſs 
by flow degrees, as the fruit comes to maturity on trees. 
It is a common opinion, that the emerald grows in the 
jaſper z and it is certain there are ſome jaſpers ſo per- 
ſectly green and fine, that many have taken parts of them 
for emeraids. 
But the proper matrix or marcaſite of this ſtone is the 
preme d'emeraud, which is held among the coarſer pre- 
cious ſtones; being hard, ſemi-pellucid, and often in- 
termixed, with yellow, green, white, and blue, &c. 
The genuine emera/d when in its moſt perfect ſtate, is 
perhaps the fineſt and moſt beautiful of all the gems. It 
13 found of various ſizes, but uſually ſmall. Multitudes 
are met with of about the ſixteenth of an inch in dia- 
meter, and they are found from this up to the ze of a 
walnut. We have accounts of ſome of immenle ſize 
among the ancients ; but they were evidently not raid, 
but jaſpers, or other green ſtones. The large ſpecimens 
at preſent are very ſcarce; and whether they ate Orien- 
tal or Occidental, are of ve:y great value. 
The emerald is naturally of diſferent figures, like the dia- 
mond, and many of the other gems. It is ſometimes 
found in a roundiſh, or pebble-like form, but much more 
frequently in a columnar, or angular one, reſembling 
common cryſtal, The pebble emeralds are always the 
hardeſt and brighteſt, but are ſeldom found exceeding 
the ſize of a pea, very rarely coming up to that of a horſe- 
bean. The cryſtalliform uſually grow ſeveral together 
and are often conſiderably large. The pebble emeralds are 
found looſe in the earth of mountains, and in the ſands 
of rivers; the columnar are uſually found adhering to, 
or bedded in a white, opake, cryſtalline matter, and 
ſoraetimes to the jaſper, or to the praſius; which laſt, 
has been therefore called by ſome the mother of the 


emerald, By Mr. Bergman's analyſis, 100 parts of emerald 


contain 60 of argill, 24 of filex, 8 of calcareous earth, 
and 6 of iron: and by that of Mr. Archard, 60 of argill, 
21,66 of ſilex, 8,33 of calcareous earth, and 5 of iron, 
The rough emerald, of whatever form, is uſually of a very 
bright, and naturally poliſhed ſurface, and is ever of a 
pure and beautiful green, without the leaſt admixture of 
any other colour. It is of all the various ſhades of green, 
from the deepeſt to the paleſt, and doubticſs is ſome- 
times wholly colourleſs; but it is then eſteemed a ſap- 
phire ; all the harder gems, when colourleſs, being called 
by our jewellets white /apphires. 
With a moderately itrong heat the emerald becomes blue, 
but recovers its original green colour when cold. Eme- 
ralds, by being expoſed to condenſed ſolar heat, have 
been rendered white and of various colours, and ſoon 
aſterwards fuſed, by which operation they Joſt part of 
their weight and hardneſs. But M. d'Arcet could not 
fuſe an emera/d in the intenſe and long continued heat of 
a porcelain furnace, although the colour aud tranſpa- 
rency of it were thereby altered. Ermeralds have the pro- 
perty of ſhining in the dark, after having been heated. 
They are the fourth in degree of hardneſs from 11 a- 
os ps; and yet are ſuſceptible of impreſhon from a file. 
the Oriental emeralds are very ſcarce, and are at preſent 
ound only in the kingdom of Cambay : very few of them 
have of late been imported into Europe, inſomuch that 
lome have ſuppoſed that there were in nature no Oriental 


emeralds; but within theſe few years ſome have been | 


drought from Cambay into Italy, which greatly exceed 
all the American ones in beauty, as well as hardneſs. 
the American emeralds, which as they are the fineſt that 


come to us, are called by our jewellers Oriental, are| 


found principally about Peru, in the earth of ſome 


mountains, The European emeralds come principally ; 


— 


EMERAL D, counter fe it. 


from Sileſia, though there are of them in other plates; 
and the coloured cryſtals, which are what we uſually 
meet with under the name of Occidental emeralds, ate 
obtained ſrom the mines of Germany. 

The ancients made amulets of emeralds againſt all kinds of 
ſorcery; and ſuppoſed them eſfectual againſt a thouſand 
different diſeaſes. At prefent, when we have more expe- 
rience, or leſs credulity, they are valued for their beauty, 
not their virtue; though there are flill ſome who ſup- 
poſe, that when reduced into an impalpable powder, and 
mixed with roſe- water they may be of ſome uſe in me- 
dicine. „ 

We read in authors of ſeveral emeralds of incredible mag- 
nitude. Roderigo de Toledo tells us, that when the da- 
racens took that town, king Tarik had for his ſhare of 
the plunder a table three hundred and ſixty-five feet long, 
and all of a piece, which he maintains to be an emerald. 
After this, the reader will not wonder at that pretended 
to have been ſeen by Theophraſtus, in a temple in Egypt, 
four cubits long, and three broad ; nor even at an obe- 
lik of emerald forty feet high. But theſe were not pro- 
ey emeralds in our ſenſe of the name, but only green 
marble, or other ſuch ſtones. 

In the Dictionnaire de Commerce, we have a very cu- 
rious and accurate eſtimate of the values of the different 
kinds of Peruvian emeralds; which the reader will not be 
diſpleaſed to find tranſcribed here. 

Thoſe of the firſt and coarfeſt ſort, called lines, for 
grinding, are worth 27 ſhillings ſterling the marc, or 8 
ounce*. The demi-morillons, &/. flerl. per mare. Good 
morillons, which are only little pieces, but of a fine co- 
lour, from 13/. to 15/. per marc. Emerald, larger than 
moritlons, and called F the third colour, er fort, are va- 
lued at from 50. to 6ol. the marc. Emeralds, called of 
the ſecond ſort, which are in larger and finer pieces than 
the preceding, are worth from 65. to 751. per marc. 
Laſtly, thofe of the firſt colour, otherwiſe called negres 
cartes, are worth from 110/. to 115/ 


EMERALDS ready cut, or poliſhed, and nit cut, being of ged 
ſione, and a fine colour, are worth, 


. 

ho 
Thoſe weighing one carat, or four grains © 10 
Thoſe of two carats 1 
'Thoſe of three carats — 9 
Thoſe of four carats — 3 20 
Thoſe of ſive carats — — 1 
Thoſe of fix carats —— 3 
Thoſe of ſeven carats — 1158 
Thoſe of eight carats — — 19 0 
Thoſe of nine carats — 1 
Thoſe of ten carats 1 


The manner of making counte: eit 
emeralds in paſte is this: take cryſtal prepared, two ounces z 
common minium, or red-lead, four ounces; mix theſe 
well together, then add of good verdigriſe two penny- 
weights, and crocus martis made with vinegar, eight 
graine. Mix all theſe well together, and ſet the who'e 
in the hotteſt part of a potter's furnace, as long as the 
fire laſts. It muſt be put into a ſtrong crucible, and co- 
vered witha lute, When it is cold take of the lute, and 
if it is baked enough, it will be clear to the bottom; 
otherwiſe relute the pot, and put it into the furnace 
again. Twenty-four hours commonly is ſufficient ſor 
making this : ſometimes it requires a little more, The 
paſte, thus made, is harder than ordinary, and is of a 
fine colour, and capable of a good poliſh. Neri's Art 
of Glaſs, p. 128. | 

If the paite be deſired of a very deep emerald colour, take 
prepared cryſtal, one ounce; red-lead, fix ounces and a 
half; of verdigriſe, three penny-weights and thirteen 
grains ; and of crocus martis, made with vinegar, ten 
grains. This requires a longer baking than the other, 
and is leſs hard, though of a deeper colour. 

The proportions of theſe ingredients may be varied at 
pleaſure, and the colour he made of all degrees of deep- 
neſs; but the more lead is added the more baking iz re- 


quired, and, after all, the paſte will be ſo much the 
foſter. 


EMERAL D=co/cur, in the Glaſs Trade. The way of giving 


this beautiful dye to glaſs is this: in the pots of melted 
metal, made of polverine, and without manganeſe, when 
the matter is well purified, put a little crocus martis cal- 
cined with vinegar. About three ounces of this crocus 
is enough ſor a hundred weight of glaſs ; let it ſtand til! 
thoroughly. mixed, then put into every kundred weight 
of metal two pound of calcined brafs ; this mult be added 
at fix different times, letting the metal ſtand two hours 
every time. When this is all in, make a proof of the 
metal; and if it has any bluiſhneſs, add more crocus 
martis, a ſmall quantity at a time. When the whole is 
of a fine leek green, let it {tand twenty-four hours to 
mix thoroughly, and then work it. Neri's Art of Glaſs, 
p. 51. ; 
EMERALD, 


E ME. 


EMERALD, or EMERAUD, in Heraldry, is uſed in lieu of 
vert, or green, in blazoning the arms of dukes, earls, &c. 

EMERGENT year, in Chronology, is the epocha, or date, 
whence we begin to account our time, 
Our emergent year is ſometimes the year of the creation 
the Jews uſe that of the deluge, or the Exodus, & c. The 
emergent year of the Greeks was the eſtabliſhment, or at 
leaſt reſtoration, of the Olympic games by Iphitus. The 
Romans accounted their years from the building of the 
City, AB v. c. that is, AB URBE CONDITA. Sec EPUCHA. 

EMERSION, in Phy/ics, the riſing of any ſolid above the 

ſurface of a fluid ſpecifically heavier than itſelf, into 

which it had been violently immerged, or thrult. 

It is one of the known laws of hydroſtatics, that a lighter 
ſolid, being forced down into a heavier fluid, immedi- 
ately endeavours to immerge; and that with a force, or 
moment, equal to the exceſs of a weight of a quantity 
of the fluid above that of an equal bulk of the ſolid. 
Thus, if a ſolid be immerged in a fluid of double its ſpe- 
cific gravity, it will emerge again, till balt irs bulk, or 
body, be above the ſurface of the fluid. 

EMERSION, in A/{ronomy, is when the ſun, moon, or other 
planet, begins to re-appear, after its having been eclipſed, 
or hid b interpoſition of the moon, earth, or othet body. 
The difference of longitude is ſometimes found by ob- 
ſerving the immerſions and emerſions of the firſt of Ju 
piter's ſatellites. 

The immerſions are obſerved from the time or Jupiter's 
being in conjunction with the ſun, to his oppoſition z and 
the emer/io, from the oppoſition to the conjunction; 
which two intervals are uſually fix months a-piece, and 
divide the year between them. 

But when Jupiter is in conjunction with the ſun, and 
fifteen days before and afterwards, there is nothing to be 
obſerved ; the planet, with its ſatellites, being thea loſt 
in the light of the ſun. 

EMERS10N is alſo uſed when a ſtar, beſore hid by the ſun, 
as being too near him, begins to re-appear, and to get 
out of his rays. . 

EMERS1ON, /cruples, or minutes of, an arch of the moon's 
orbit, as 1 Q { Tab. Aſiron. fig. 46.) which the moon's 
centre paſſes over, from the time ſhe begins to emerge 
out of the ſhadow of the earth to the end of the eclipſe. 

EMERUS, in Botany. See Scorpion SENA, 

EMERY, a ſort of metallic ſtone, found in ſeveral mines 
of metals; but chiefly in thoſe of iron, being properly 
an iron ore. Emery, ſays Mr. Kerwan (Elem. Min. p. 
272) ſeems to be a mixture of the red and white calces 
of iron, with ſome unknown itony ſubſtance, perhaps 
tripoli : it ſcarcely yields in hardneſs to any ſubſtance ex- 
cept diamond; the beſt ſort is of a dark, grey colour, but 
becomes brown and in great meaſure magnetic by calct- 
nation: other ſorts are of a reddiſh ruſty white, or yel- 
lowiſh colour: its ſpeciſic gravity is from 3,000 to 4,000 : 
it is never uſed as an iron ore, nor is its proportion of iron 
well known. | 
The word comes from the French emcri/; formed from 
the Latin /myr 5, and that from the Greek hufig, which 
ſignifies the ſame thing; and which Lemery derives from 
the verb , I clean, ſcour. 

We uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of emery; the Spaniſh, 
red, and common emery. The firſt is found in the gold- 
mines of Peru, and other provinces of the Spaniſh Ame- 
rica; it is judged a kind of ore of that rich metal; being 
itreaked with little veins, and ſpecks of gold. It is for 
this reaſon the king of Spain prohibits its being exported, 
which renders it exceedingly rare among vs; tothe great 
regret of the ſeekers of the philoſophers flone, who have 
formed great hopes from the tranſmutation of this precious 
metal. The Spaniſh emery ſeems to be no other than the 
metal now called PLATINA; and the European mer ie, 
may probably participate of the ſame metal. 'The red 
emery is found in copper-mines; the little we have of it 
comes from Sweden and Denmark. 

The common emery is taken out of the iron mines; and is al- 
molt the only fort uſed among us. The conſumption 
hereof is very conſiderable among the armourers, cutlers, 
lockſmiths, glaziers, lapidaries, maſons, &c. ſome of 
whom uſe it to poliſh and burniſh iron, and ſteel works; 
others, to cut and icollopglals, marble, and precious ſtones. 
This emery is of a brownith colour, ſometimes bordering 
a little on red; exceedingly hard, and of conſequence 
difficult to pulverize. The Englith are the only people 
that have acquired the art of making it into powder; 
which they do chiefly by means of certain mills contrived 
for that purpole; and thus fend it in powder to their 
neighbours. 

Pounding it in mortars were in vain; it being ſo hard, 
that it would pierce or break the mortar beture it would 
break itſelf, 

Of the powder, the moſt ſubtile and impalpable is the 
beſt; as to the None, it ſhould be choſen of a high co- 
Jour, and as free of the rock as poliible, 


Emery fuſed with lead, and iron, bardens them. It is 
alſo faid to increaſe and heighten the weight and colour 
of gold. It is uſual to mix a little of it with the gold 
from Madagaſcar, which is naturally pale and ſoft. See 
GoL b. 

Emery is ſaid to have a corroding and almoſt cauſtic qua- 
lity z but this is without any juſt foundation. It is recom- 
mended by the ancients as an aſtringent and dentifrice. 
In this laſt intention, however, it muſt be uſed with 


reat caution, as its hardneſs and ſharpneſs are ſuch, that 
it will be apt to wear off the enamel of the teeth. 


EMERY, putty of, is a kind of a dirty matter, found on the 


lapidartes wheels; containing part of the powder of emer y 
which they uſe. 


EMETIC, from euew, { vomit, in Medicine, a remedy that 


excites yomiting ; or that purges the ſtomach by the 
mouth. A 
Of theſe there is a great variety; as ipecacuanha, cards 
benedielus, & e. The uſe of emetics is indicated by a foul- 
neſs of the mouth in a morning, retching, loathing, 
gnawing of the ſtomach, gradual loſs of appetite, ſpon- 
taneous vomiting, &c. 
Vomiting is raiſed by irritating the ſpirits with the pre- 
ſence of ſomething loathed ; by an unuſual agitation, as 
falling, &c. by tickling the fibres of the fauces and the pha- 
rynx with a feather dipped in oil 3 by drinking quantities 
of warm water, &c. by any thing ſharp and viſcous; as 
the flowers and ſeeds of dill, leaves of groundſel, &e. 
crocus, and glaſs of antimony ; the flowers and regulus 
thereof; mercurius vitæ. mineral twbith, and mercury 
ſharpened any way with acids, 
The ancient phyſicians were very fond of emetics, as pre- 
ſervatives againſt diſeaſes z and Hippocrates, in particu- 
lar, has recommended the giving them twice a month, 
during winter, and in the ſpring, His emetics were very 
caſy, bmpic, and gentle ones. One very common pre- 
ſcripuon, to this purpoſe, was a decoction of hyflop, 
with an addition of ſo much vinegar and falt as would 
make the patient nauſeate it. This was to be taken by 
ſtrong and robuſt people, in the morning, faſting, and, 
by the more weakly, after dinner or ſupper. Diodorus 
Siculus has aſſured us, that the great practice of the an- 
cient Egyptian phyſicians conſiſted in glyſters, vomits, 
and abſtinence. Aſclepiades, who was a great enemy 
to purges, yet often ordered his patients gentle vomits 
after ſupper. | 
"The emetic medicines are of two very different kinds, ſome 
being naturally mild and gentle, others harſh and rough ; 
of the former kind, warm water with butter, or the wa- 
ter of the naturally warm mineral ſprings, are often ca- 
pable of doing very great ſervice. The medicine of moſt 
general uſe at preſent, ipecacuanha, ſeems of a happy 
middle nature between theſe and the more rough ones, 
of which the vegetable kingdom affords us a great num- 
ber, as aſarabacca, white hellebore, gamboge, and all 
the purges in too large doſes. The mineral world, how- 
ever, attords much more numerous and more violent 
ones; ſuch are all the preparations of copper, and of the 
vitriols, the antimonial vomits, and the mercurial ones. 
The ancients, in violent diſeaſes, ſuch as madneſs, epi- 
lepſies, and ſome other diſorders, not attended with a 
fever, gave the white hellebore root as an emetic, with 
great ſucceſs; but we now uſe remedies leſs dangerous, 
as death has been ſometimes known to have been the ei- 
fect of this medicine, Our ipecacuanha is a celebrated 
remedy for fluxes; nor is the obſervation new, that vo- 
mits are the greateſt of all remedies in theſe caſes, Cel- 
ſus, lib. i. cap. 3. affirms, that vomits ia general ſtop 
fluxes, yet always keep the body open. Ihe country 
people, with us, frequently uſe aſarabacca as a ſucceda- 
neum for the ipecacuanha. It is rougher, indeed, than 
that medicine, but, if taken in decoction, the boiling 
carries off its acrid and too pungent quality, and it re- 
tains its emetic power in a more gentle degree, and, witl: 
it, has a balſamic and corroborating virtue, and has been 
known to cure inveterate quartans, and to do great fer- 
vice in jaundices and drophes. Among the antimonial 
vomits, the beſt is the emetic tartar, prepared from the 
crocus metallorum, not from the glaſs of antimony, for 
that makes it doubly rough and harſh in its operatior- 
Three or four grains of this alone, or yet leſs of it, mixc9 
with ipecacuanha, are often given with great ſucceſs ; aud 
when the intention is to purge and vomit at the ſame 
ume, then three grains of this emetic tartar, added to a 
ſolution of manna, prove an excellent medicine. In aſth- 
matic and pituitous caſes, the oxymel of ſquills is a very 
eſlicacious and perfectly ſafe medicine; but all the pre- 
parations of copper, and the rougher autimonial vomits, 
are to be rejected, as being very dangerous and very un- 
certain, working either too little, or greatly too much, 
according to the ſtate of the humours in the ſtomach. 
The ſtronger cmetics before mentioned, as ſafe ones, ate 
oſten neceſſary in caſes of poiſon, eſpecially of the nar- 
colic 


E ME 


cofle kind, and the infectious particles received from the 
effluvia of perſons in contagious diſeaſes, which being 
ſwallowed into the {tomach with the ſpittle, would other - 


wiſe infallibly create the ſame diſeaſe. In diſorders 
ariſing from a vitiated or thick bile, forrtied, as it were, 
into a kind of viſcid coagulum, and ſtopping up the bi- 
liary ducts, as is the caſe in jaundices, and ſome other 
complaints, emetics are frequently uſed with great ſucceſs, 
after all the common methods have failed. In anaſarcas 
alſo and leucopblegmaſies, and cedematous ſwellings of 
the parts, and in a curable aſcites, emetics, exhibired in 
large doſes, uſually carry off by ſtool, though my by 
vomit, the aqueous ſerum from the liver, and the ducts 
and glands of the inteſtines, meſentery, and pancreas 3 
nor are theſe the only caſes in which emetics, properly ad- 
miniſtered, are capable of doing very ſingular ſervice z 
but there ſtill requires great care and caution in giv- 
ing them, as it is an infallible rule, that the medicine 
which can do great good, may alſo do great harm. Hoffm. 
Medic. Rational. Syſtem. 
It is proper, in order to make emetics work the more eaſily, 
always to give them in a liquid form, or in a ſufficient 
quantity of ſome moiſtening, relaxing, and fatty vehicle; 
for vomiting not only tèquires a ſtrong contraction of the 
pylorus, and bottom of the ſtomach, but alſo a relaxa- 
tion of the ſuperior orifice of the ceſophagus. During 
the operation of emetics, and alter it is over, the patient 
muſt be carefully guarded againſt the cold, and ab- 
ſtain from all cold liquors, from all hot or ſtimulating 
medicines, and from all violent emotions of the mind; 
and about four hours after the operation of a vomir is 
over, it is extremely proper to drink half a pint of aſſes 
milk, if it can be readily had. 
Whenever bleeding and vomiting are both neceſſary, 
bleeding ſhould always be done firſt. 2 
The ancients in general, have recommended the giving 
of vomits in tertians and quartans, before the acceſs of 
the fit; and Alexander Trallian has been very earneſt in 
recommending them on this occaſion, The practice 
is highly conſonant with reaſon, and all the known 
rules, and may be of great advantage, not only in theſe, 
but in many other caſes, in which it is not at preſent 
thought of. ; a 
Dr. Harris has obſerved of the antimonial vomits, that 
they are very ſafe in the heat of ſummer, but very dan- 
gerous in colder ſeaſons. This author alſo recommends 
a decoction of the herb digitalis, or fox-glove, as a very 
ſafe, though powerful emetic; and there is an account of 
another plant uſually eſteemed of the dangerous kind, 
that is, the common creeping meadow-crowſoot, from 
which a very ſafe and efficacious emetic is to be prepared, 
that has been adminiſtered in many parts of England with 
great ſucceſs. The method of preparing it is only by 
diſtilling, in the common way, a ſimple water from the 
plant; this is very acrid and pungent to the taſte, and 
requires to be lowered, either by drawing a very large 
quantity from a little of the herb, or elſe by mixing 
common water with it. The method of giving it is this: 
let the patient drink about a quart of warm water, then 
give an ounce of this diſtilled water, and the whole will 
be immediately brought up with great eaſe; and the 
whole operation is then over for that doſe, and the water 
and medicine are again to be repeated as often as is judged 
neceſlary. Harris's Diſſertation. | 
If vomits operate too violently, common ſalt is a well 
known remedy. This ſeldom fails to check or ſtop them. 
Mild aromatics and opiates alſo have the ſame effect; 
and corroborating medicines, either taken internally, or 
applied by way of cataplaſm, or embrocation, to the re- 
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The Eur vic powder, called alſo powder of Algatith; fror 


the name of its author, is a precipitate of antimony z of 


butter of antimony ſweetened and ſoftened by repeated 
lotions. 


EMETIC tartar, is prepared from equal parts of crocus me: 


tallorum, and .cream of tartar, boiled together in wa- 
ter, afterwards filtrated and cryſtallized. See Cryss 
TAL and TARTAR. | 

The operation of emetic medicines is thus accounted for 
by Dr. Quincy: the particles of the emeric, wedging 
themſelves into the orifices of the emiſſaries of the glands; 
placed adjacent to the ſurface of the ſtomach, do dilate 
the ſame (which by ſome extrinſic cauie had been con- 
trafted ;) and after the ſame manner do diſſolve (at leaſt 
in ſome degree) the coheſion of the ſtagnant morbiſic 
matter; rendering it more fluid, and 3 mak- 
ing its reſiſtance leſs, t | 

Now the natural and conſtant action of the glands being 
ſecretion, and the impediment (by the dilatation of the 
orifice, and the attenuation of the fluid) being taken 
away, or at leaſt made leſs than the natural momentum 
of the glands ; the matter muſt naturally flow into the 
cavity of the ſtomach, till it be heaped up in ſuch quan- 
tity (which not being to be done in an inſtant, muſt re- 
quire ſome time) as is ſufficient, by its ſlimulus, to vel- 
licate and ſorce the fibres of the ſtomach, abdomen, and 
diaphragm, by communication of the firſt with the two 
laſt, into a violent contraction, and thereby throw all 
out by the ceſophagus ; and this makes all quiet for a 
time, till a new and ſufficient quantity be excerned from 
theſe glands to produce the aforeſaid conttaction. 

Thus there happen fits of vomiting and quiet alternate!y, 
till either all the morbific matter be thrown out, or the 
force of the emetic be ſo diluted, that it is no longer able 
to draw out the morbific matter from the glands. 

And the ſtrong contraction in ſo many muſcles, and muſ- 
cular canals, as are at work in the action of vomiting, 
and the violent concuſſion which is produced all over the 
whole body by a power, which, by juſt computation, is 
not inferior to 26, ooo lb. weight, may, and often does, take 
away the obſtruction in many other canals, be ſides thoſe 
which are adjacent to the ſtomach and gullet; as we 
plainly ſee by thoſe vaſt ſweats, which urgent fits of 
vomiting occaſion. 

Emetic and purgative medicines differ only in this, that 
the particles of the latter do not immediately vellicate the 
fibres of the ſtomach, dilate the orifices, and attenuate _ 
the matter contained in the glands of the ſtomach ; but 
act gently, and aſſiſt the natural motion of digeſtion, and 


fo ate carried down into the guts; and how they operate 


there, ſee PURGATIYE. 


EMEU, in Ornithology, the common name of the Cass9- 


WARY, a large bird of the oltrich kind. 


EMINENCE, in Geegraphy, a little hillock, or aſcent, above | 


the level of the adjoining champain, 


EMINENCE is alſo a title of honour given to cardinals. 


The decree of the pope, whereby it is appointed, that 
the cardinals ſhould be addreſſed under the quality of em/- 


nence, bears date the 1oth of January, 1630: They then 


laid aſide the titles of illaſtriſſimi, andreverendi//imi, which 
they had before. Fj its 


The grand maſter of Malta is likewiſe addreſſed under 
the quality of eminence. 

The popes John VIII. and Gregory VII. gave the ſame 
ticle to the kings of France. 'The emperors have like- 
wiſe borne it. 


Eminentiſſimus,the ſuperlativeof eminent, hath of late been 
attributed to the cardinals. 


EMINENTIAL equation is uſed by ſome algebraiſts in the 
e er of the areas of curvilinear figures; for a ſoit 


of artificial equation, containing another equation ei- 
nently. Hayes, Flux. p. 97. : 


EMINENTLY, EmiNENTER, in the Schools, is uſed in 
contradiſtinction to formally, and in the fame ſenſe with 

virtually, viz. to denote that a thing poſſeſſes, or contains, 

any other in a more perfect or higher manner than is re- 
uired to a formal poſſeſſion thereof. 

"Thus an angel is faid to have prudence eminently; as he 

has it in a higher and more perfect degree than it is in 

man, in whom it is formally. 

For one thing to contain another eminently, there are uſu- 
ally required two conditions. 1. 'That the containing be 
of a more excellent nature than the contained. 2, That 
the leſs excellent be ſome way contained in the more ex- 
cellent; viz. either as in its productive cauſe, or by 
ſome . or as to the manner and order of acl- 
ing, &c. 

EMIR, a title of dignity, or quality, among the Turks 
and Saracens, attributed to ſuch as are felations or de- 

ſcendaats, of their great prophet Mahomet. 
The word is Arabic, and literally fignifies price. It 
is formed of the verb ION, amar, which is originally 
4 A 


gion of the ſtomach. 


Dr. Shaw thinks, the moſt ſafe, gentle, and agreeable 
emetic yet known, is an infuſion of the ipecacuanha-root 
in white wine, without heat. This is made by putting 
_ two drams of the root, in fine powder, into balf a pint 
of white Liſbon wine, and, after ſtanding two days, add- 
ing a freſh quantity of wine to the remaining powder, 
when this is poured clear off, Theſe wines are to be 
mixed together, and given in a doſe ſuited to the ſtrength 
of the patient. This is greatly preferable to the vinum 
benediCtum, emetic tartar, and all the medicines of a like 
kind, which are attended with danger and uncertainty in 
their operation; and while we have this, there is no rea- 
fon why all the violent emetics ſhould not be wholly diſcard- 
ed from the practice of phyſc. Shaw's Lectures, p. 221. 
The EMETIC wine, vinum EMETICUM, is only white-wine, 
wherein is infuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glaſs of 
antimony, | 
Small doſes of emetic wine have been recommended as 
deobſtruent and ſudorific in low fevers, in many chro- 
nical diſeaſes, and eſpecially in an obſtinate rheumatiſm, 
See Medic. Ef. Edinb. abr. vol. i. p. 170, and Huxham, 


Ob. de Aere & Morb. epidem, . 
Vox. II. Ne 112. 


Hebrew z 


Hebrew ; and in both theſe languages ſignifies te /ay, and 
*0 command, 
The emirs are held in high veneration, and have alone 
the privilege of wearing a green turban. On the bor- 
ters of the Holy Land, there are ſeveral emirs ſovereign 
princes; as the en!ir of Gaza, and the emir of Terabea, 
over whom the grand bgnior has but little authority. 
The title emir, at firſt, was only given to the caliphs: in 
Perſia they were alſo called mir zadeb, q. d. prince's ſon ; 
whence by abbreviation of mir, they pond, mir; and 
of emir zadeb, mirza. In after times, when the caliphs 
had aſſumed the title of ſultans, that of mir remained 
to their children, as that of Cæſar did among the Ro- 
mans. 

At length, the ſame title of emir came to be attributed to 

all who were judged to deſcend from Mahomet by his 
daughter Fatimah, and who wear the green turban. 

EmMiR, is alſo a title, which being joined to ſome other 
word, frequently denotes an office or employ as the emir 
al omera, commander of commanders, who, in the time of 
the caliphs, was chief of the councils and armies. 

The appellation emir is alſo applied by the Turks to all 

viziers and baſhaws, or governors of provinces. See 

BasHaw, &c. Add, that emir akhor, vulgarly imrahor, 

is maſter of the horſe to the grand ſeignior. 

Emir alem, vulgarly miralem, ftandard-bearer and director 

of all the ſtandards of the empire. 

Emir bazar, the provoſt, or ſuperintendant of the mar- 

kets, who regulates the prices of proviſions. 

The emir hagge, or prince conductor of the pilgrims of 

Egypt to Mecca, is baſhaw of Jeruſalem, and is named 

yearly from Conſtantinople, though he is generally left 

two years in his office, to make amends for his great 
expence in equipage in the firſt ; and ſometimes, if 
he has capacity and intereſt at the Porte, he is con- 
tinued fix years, but rarely longer; for if they con- 
duct the caravan ſeven years, the grand ſeignior pre- 
ſents them with a collar of gold; and it is ſaid that 
their perſons, after this, become ſacred, and they can- 
not be publicly cut off. This officer has command over 
the eſtates that go to Mecca. The perquiſites of his of- 
fice, beſide what he is allowed by the Porte, conſiſt in 
having a tenth of the effects of all the pilgrims who die 

in the journey. Pococke's Egypt, p. 165. 

Emir al moſleim, or emir al moumentn, i. e. commander of 

the faithful, or the believers, was a title aſſumed by 

the Almoravides and Almohades, who reigned in Africa, 
and Spain. 

EMISSARIUM, in Antiquity, a ſluice, or drain, to draw 
off the water uſed in watering gardens, fields, &c. 

EMISSARY, formed of and mitte, q. d. I fend out, a 
truſty, dexterous, able perſon, ſeat ſecretly, to ſound the 
ſentiments and views of another, to make him ſome pro- 
poſal or overture ; or to ſpread reports, watch the actions, 
motions, and countenance of a contrary party or perſon, 
in order to make advantage of them all. See Syy. 

The leaders of parties have abundance of emiſfaries em- 

ployed in their ſervice, who inform them of what paſſes 

everywhere, that they may take their meaſures accord- 
ingly. 

Eu Soars of a gland, the ſame with excretory duct, being 
the common canal, or pelvis, in which all the little ſe- 
cretory tubes of a gland terminate. 

EMISSION, the act of throwing, or driving a thing, par- 
ticularly a fluid, from within, outwards. The ancients 
took viſion to be performed by the emiſſion of viſual rays 
ſrom the eye. 

But the term emiſſion is chiefly applied among us, to the 
expulſion or EJACULATION of the ſeed. | 
EMͤITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome au- 

thors for the chermites, a beautiful ſpecies of white 

marble, of which the tomb of Darius and many other 
of the great works of antiquity were made. It was va- 
lued for its fine poliſh. 

EMMELIA, Euuexa, in Antiquity, a dance peculiar to 
tragedy, which had all the gravity and dignity that were 
ſuitable to the aCtion then repreſenting, and was de- 
ſigned to inſpire the audience with ſentiments of com- 
paſſion and benevolence for the unfortunate and oppreſſed, 
with indignation againſt the guilty, and with the love of 
virtue, and abhorrence of vice, 

The movements of ſuch a dance as this muſt have been 

very ſolemn and majeſtic, and have bore a great affinity 

to the action of an orator; it was the only one except- 
ing the military dances, that had the approbation of 

Plato, Mem. Acad, Inſcript. vol. ii. p. 160. See 

DAXCE. 
EMMENAGOGUES, Euynraywya, in Medicine, ſuch 

remedies as promote the menſes. | 

They are thus called from cy, in, unv, m 

T lead, becauſe their natural periods of 

a month. 


nth, ay, duco, 
owing are once 


Emmenagegus either acts by giving a greater force t6 the 
blood in its circulation, whereby its momentum againſt 
the veſſels is increaſed ; or by making it thinner, where- 
by it will more eaſily paſs through any outlets, 

The former intention is helped by calybeats, which gave 
a greater weight and momentum to a languid heavy 
blood, and all other ſubſtances of the like gravity and 
elaſticityz and ſuch is the caſe of a loco-phlegmatic 
habit, or, as it is commonly called, the green-ſickneſs, 
and its cure. 

But in the latter caſe; where the blood is florid, and too 
high, attenuating alteratives and detergents are the only 
remedies, becauſe fitteſt to render the blood more thin, 
and to give it ſuch a property, as will better carry it 
through thoſe little apertures deſtined for its diſcharge 
into the uterus, 

EMMIELLURE, in the Manege, a kind of compoſition of 
honey, and other ingredients, uſed for ſprains and 
ſhoulder-fplaits of horſes. See CHARGE. 

The word is French, derived from miel, honey, which is 
a part of the compoſition. 


{EMODIA, Awol, of au, blood, and ode, tooth, in 


Medicine, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a 

ſtupor of the teeth. 

EMOLLIENTS, in Medicine and Pharmacy, remedies uſed 
to ſoften and looſen indurations or conſtrictions of the 
belly, or thoſe of tumors and ſwellings: ſuch are mal- 
lows, mercurials, lily-roots, linſeed, butter, wax, gum 
ammoniac, &c. 

The term emollient is applied to external as well as in- 
ternal remedies. We fay, a laxative, anodyne, and 
emollient elyſter; an emollient emplaſter, an emollieut cata- 
plaſm, &c. Freſh cherries are an emo//zent food, though 
when dry, they rather conſtringe than relax, as want- 
ing a great part of the phlegm which rendered them 
emollient, Ripe grapes, from being aſtringent, which 
they were before, become laxative and emo//;zent. Hogs 
lard, applied externally, is reſolutive and emo/!.ent. 
Quincy defines emollients to be ſuch things as ſheathe and 
ſoften the aſperities of the humours, and relax and ſupple 
the ſolids at the ſame time; for it is ealy to conceive 
how theſe ſhould be both effected by the ſame medicine, 
thus: by what means ſoever (whether in the ſtomach, 
or any other parts) the juices have obtained a ſharpneſs 
or aſperity, ſo as to vellicate and render uneaſy the fibres 
and nervous parts, which often happens ; thoſe things 
which are ſmooth, ſoſt, and yielding, cannot but wrap 
up their points, and render them imperceptible, wherc- 
by they may gradually, by the proper courſe of circula- 
tion, be brought to ſome convenient emunctory, with- 
ont doing any injury by the way. 

Such ſharpneſs of parts, likewiſe, draws the fibres into 
ſpaſms, keeps them too tenſe, and frequently thereby 
occaſions obſtructions of the worſt kind. 

In all ſuch caſes, therefore, emollicnts, lubricate and 
moiſten the fibres, ſo as to relax them into their proper 
dimenſions; whereupon ſuch diſorders ceaſe. 

EMOLUMENT, is properly applicd to the profits arifing 
daily from an office or employ. 

The word is formed of the Latin, emo/umenium, which, 
r to ſome, primarily ſigniſies the profits redound- 
ing to the miller from his mill; of i, moler:, 1» 

rind, 

The patent, or other inſtrument, whereby a perſon is 
preferred to an office, gives him a right to enjoy all the 
dues, honours, profits, and emoluments, belonging there- 
to. ; 

In our law-books, emolument is uſed in a ſomewhat great- 
er latitude, for profit, or advantage, in the general. 

EMPALEMENT', or IMPALEMENT, a cruel kind of pu- 
niſhment, whereby a ſharp pale or ſtake, is thruſt up 
the fundament, and through the body. 

The word comes from the French, empaler, or the Ita- 
lian, impalare ; or rather, they are all alike derived irom 
the Latin, palus, a flake, and the prepolition iu, i, 
into. 

We find mention of empaling in Juvenal. It was fre- 
quently praCtiſed in the time of Nero, and continues to 
be ſo in Turkey. ; 

EMPALEMENT, in Botany, denotes the cup, or outmol: 
part of a flower of a plant, or that encompaſſing the 
foliation of the attire. 

It is compounded of the three general parts of all plants, 
the ſkin, the cortical, and the woody bodies; each em- 
paler being (whether conſiſting of one or more pieces) 
as another leaf, and deſigned to be a guard and a band to 
the flower, where it is weak and tender; ſo that ſuch 
plants as have flowers with a firm 2nd {trong baſis, 23 
tulips, &c. have no empalement, nor need any. See 
CALYX. by 
EMPANELLING, or IMeANELLING, in Law, ſigniſies 


the writing and entering into a parchment ſchedule, 4 
ES | to 


roll of paper, by the ſheriff, the names of a jury ſum- 
moned by him to appear for the performance of ſuch 
public ſervice as juries are employed in. 
EMPARLANCE, or IMPARLANCE, in Lax, a deſire, or 
petition in court of a day to conſider, or adviſe, what 
anſwer the defendant ſhall make to *the action of the 
plaintiff, Ys 3 ; 
The civilians call it petitio induciarum. Kitchen mentions 
empar lance general, and ſpecial; the firſt ſeems to be only 
that made m one word, or in general terms; emparlance 
ſpecial, is where the party requires a day to deliberate, 
adding theſe words, Salvis omnibus advantagiis tam adj u- 
riſdittionem curiæ, quam ad breve & narrationem. 

Briton alſo uſes empar/ance for the conference of a jury 
upon a cauſe committed to them. 

EMPASMA Eynacoua, from eundooo, I ſprinkle, in 
Pharmacy, a powder thrown or ſprinkled over the body, 
to cortect ſome ill ſmell thereof, or to prevent unne- 
ceſſary ſweats. 

EMPASTING, or ImMyasTING, a term uſed in Painting, 
ſor the laying on of colours thick and bold, or applying 
ſeveral lays of colours, ſo that they may appear thick. 
See COLOURING. 

It is formed of the French, empaſter, which has the ſame 
ſignification of paſte, or pdte, paſte. 

A painting is ſaid to be well empaſted with colours, 
when the colours are beſtowed plentifully, or it is well 
ſoaked, and ſaturated with colours. 

The term is alſo uſed when the colours are laid diſtin, 
and aſunder, and not ſoftened and loſt in each other: 
e. p. this head is not painted, it is only empalted. 
EMPATTEMENT, French, from empater, to thicken, in 
Fortification, a term uſed by ſome to denote the fame 
with TALus. 

EMPERESS, Emyness, [mperatrix, the feminine of em- 
peror, applied either to an emperor's wife, or to a wo- 


man who rules ſingly over an empire, with all the au- 


thority of an emperor ; as the pre of Ruſſia. See 
EmpeROR, QUEEN, &c. 

EmMPERESS, is allo uſed in the Auclent French Poetry, fora 
particular kind of rhime, thus denominated by way of 
excellence. 

The rhime empericre was a fort of crowned rhime, where- 
in the ſyllable that made the rhime was immediately 
preceded by two other like ſyllables of the fame termina- 
tion, which made a kind of echo, called the triple crown ; 
and which, to the ſhame of the nation (as ſome of their 
late authors expreſs it) their beſt ancient poets took for a 
wonderful beauty and excellence. ; 
Fa. Mourgues, in his treatiſe on French poetry, gives us 
an inſtance very proper to raiſe contempt of the miſer- 
able taſte of that age, which knew no way of expreſſing 
that the world is impure, and ſubject to change, ſo ex- 
cellent, as by ſaying, 

Qu es tu qu'un imonde, monde, onde. 
ZMPERICHORESIS. See CI1RCUMINCESSION. 
EMPEROR, imperator, among the Ancient Romans, ſigniſied 
a general of an army, who, for ſome extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs, had been complimented with this appellation, 
Thus Auguſtus having obtained no leſs than twenty 
famous victories, was as often ſaluted with the title em- 
peror 3, and Titus was denominated emperor by his army, 
after the red uction of Jeruſalem. 

Afterwards it came to denominate an abſolute monarch, 
or a ſupreme commander of an empire; a Roman em- 
peror, &c. In this ſeaſe Julius Czfar was called emperor, 
and the title defcended with the dignity. to Octavius 
Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula; and afterwards it 
became eleCtive. 

In ſtrictneſs, the title emperor does not, and cannot add 
any thing to the rights of ſovereignty ; its effect is only 
to give precedence and pre-eminence above other ſo- 
vereigns ; and as ſuch, it raiſes thoſe inveſted with it to 
the lummit of all human greatneſs. 

The emperors, however, pretend, that the imperial dig- 
nity is more eminent than the regal ; but the foundation 
of ſuch prerogative does not appear : it is certain, the 
greateſt, moſt ancient, and abſolute monarchs, as thoſe 
of Babylon, Perlia, Aſſyria, Egypt, Macedonia, &c. 
were called by the name of &:»gs, in all languages, both 
ancient and modern. See K1NG. 

{t-15 diſputed, whether or not emperors have the power of 
wſpoling of the regal title. It is true, they have ſome- 
times taken upon them to erect kingdoms ; and thus it is 
that Bohemia and Poland are faid to have been raiſed to 
the digaity; thus alſo, the emperor Charles the Bald, in 
the year 8757, gave Provence to Boſon, putting the dia- 
dem on his head, and decreeing him to be called tug. 
Ut more priſcorum imperator um regibus videretur dominart. 
Add, that the emperor Leopold erected the ducal Pruſſia 
into a kingdom, in favour of the elector of Branden- 


burg; and though ſeveral of the kings of Europe te- 


ſuſed for ſome time to acknowledge him in that capacity, 


yet by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1712, they all came 
in. 


In the Eaſt, the title and quality of emperor are more ſres 


quent than they are among us; thus, the ſovereign 
princes of China, 123 Mogul, Perſia, &c. are all 
emperors of China, Japan, &c. 
In the year 1723, the czar of Muſcovy aſſumed the title 
of emperor of all Ruſſia, and procured himſelf to be te- 
2 as ſuch by moſt the of princes and ſtates of 
urope. 
In the Weſt, the title has been a long time reſtrained to 
the emperors of Germany. 'The firſt who bore it was 
Charlemage, who had the title emperor conferred on 
him by pope Leo III. though he had all the power before: 
The imperial prerogatives were formerly much more ex- 
tenſive than they are at preſent. At the cloſe of the 
Saxon race, A. D. 1024, they exerciſed the right of 
conferring all the eccleſiaſtical benefices in Germany; 
of receiving the revenues of them during a vacancy z of 
ſucceeding to the effects of inteſtate eccleſiaſtics ; of 
confirming or annulling the elections of the popes ; 
of aſſembling councils, and of appointing them to de- 
cice concerning the affairs of the church; of conferring 
the title of king of their vaſſals; of granting vacant 
liefs ; of receiving the revenue of the empire; of go- 
verning Italy as its proper ſovereigns; of erecting free 
cities, and eſtabliſhing fairs in them; of aſſembling the 
diets of the empire, and fixing the time of their du— 
ration; of coining money, and conferring the ſame pri- 
vilege on the ſtates of the empire; and of adminiitering 
both high and low juſtice within the territories of the 
different ſtates; but in the year 1437, they were re- 
duced to the right of conferring all dignities and titles, ex- 
cept the privilege of being a ſtate of the empire; of preces 
primariæ, or of appointing once during their reign a 
dignitary in each chapter, or religious houſe ; of grant- 
ing diſpenſations with reſpect to the age of majority; of 
erecting cities, and conferring the privilege of coinir.g 
money; of calling the meetings of the diet, and pre- 
ſiding in them. Pfeffel Abrege de I'Hiſtoir d' Allem. 
. 160 & 507. | 
o which ſome have added, 1. That all the princes and 
ſtates of Germany are obliged to do them homage, and 
ſwear fidelity to them. 2. That they, or their generals, 
have a right to command the forces of all the princes ot 
the empire, when united together. 3. That they re- 
ceive a kind of tribute from all the princes and itates ot 
the empire, for carrying on a war which concerns the 
whole empire, which is called the Roman month. For 
the reſt, there is not a foot of land, or territory, an- 
nexed to this title: but ever ſince the reign of Charles IV. 
the emperors have entirely depended on their hereditary 
dominions as the only ſource of their power, and even 
of their ſubſiſtence. See DIET and ELEcCToks. 
The kings of France were anciently alſo. called emperors, 
at the time when they reigned with their ſons, whom 
they aſſociated to the crown; thus, Hugh Capet hav- 
ing aſſociated his ſon Robert, took the title of emperor, 
and Robert that of king; under which titles they arg 
mentioned in the hiſtory of the council of Rheims, by 
Gerbert, &c. King Robert is alſo called empervr of the 
French, by Helgau of Fleury. Lewis le Gros, upon al- 
ſociating his fon, did the ſame. In the firſt Regitter of 
the King's Charters, fol. 166. are found letters of Louis 
le Gros, dated in 1116, in favour of Raymond, biſhop 
of Maguelonne, wherein he ſtyles himſelf Ludovicus, 
Dei ordinante providentia, Francorum imperator Augustus. 
The kings of England bad likewiſe anciently the ul ot 
emperors, as appears from a charter of king Edgar: : Ego 
Edgarus Anglorum baſileus, omniumgue regum inſularum 
oceant que 24 — circumjacent, &c. imperator & 
domiuus. | 
Add, that we ſay the king of England, Omnem habet fa 

| teſtatem in reg uo ſuo quam imperator vindicat in imperio z 
whence the crown of England has been long ago de- 
clared in parliament to be an imperial crown. 

EMPEROR, among Hebrew Grammarians, is an appellation 
given to a ſpecies of accents, ſerving to terminate a ſenſe 
compietely, and anſwers to our point. See ACCENT. 

EMPEROR eled, ſee ELECT. 

EMPETRON, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors, 
as Dodonæus, &c. have called the kali or glaſs wort. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See KaL1. 

EMPETRUM, in Botany, fee Berry-bearing HE aTH. 

EMPETRUM, is alſo a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
alypum, commonly called herb-terrible. 

EMPHASIS, in Rhetoric, a force, ſtreſs, or energy, in ex- 
preſſion, action, geſture, or the like, which performs 
the ſame office in ſentences as the accent does in words. 
The word is Greek, «upary, which ſignifics the ſame. 
See ENERGY. Some 
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Bome conſider emphaſir as a figure whereby a thing is re · | 
eee in the fineſt and ſtrongeſt terms; ſuch, e. gr. 
s that of Auguſtus, Forum aleatorium calefecimus ; which 
is much more energetical, than if he had ſaid, Studzoſe 
multumgue lufimus alea. 
The neceſſity of obſerving propriety of emphaſis is ſo great 
that the true meaning of words cannot be conveyed | 
without it. | | | 
Emphaſis is of two kinds, ſimple, or edmplex. The 
former ſerves to point out the plain meining of any pro-| 
poſition ; the latter alfo marks ſome affection or emotion 
of the mind, by the uſe of which a diſcourſe receives 
life and ſpirit, and is rendered capable of producing the 
nobleſt effects. Sce Sheridan's Lectures on Elocution, 
lect. 11. | 
EMPHATICAL, is uſed by the Ancient Philoſophers, to ex- 
preſs thoſe apparent colours which are often ſeen in 
clouds before the riſing, or after the ſetting of the ſun; 
or thoſe in the rainbow, &c. 
Theſe, becauſe they are not permanent and laſting, they 
will not allow to be true colours; but, fince theſe em- 
phatical colours are light modified chiefly by refractions | 
and with a concurrerice of reflections, and ſome other 
accidental variations; and fince they are the proper ob- 
jects of Gght, and capable as truly to affect it as other per- 
manent colours are, there is no reaſon for excluding them 
from the number of true and genuine colours, fince all 
other colours are only modifications of light, as theſe are. | 
EMPHEREPYRA, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of ſidero- 
chita, compoſed of various crufts or coats, furrounding a 
nucleus of the ſatne matter and ſtructure with them- 
ſelves. See SIDEROCHITA, 
Of this genus we have five ſpecies. Hill's Hiſt. Foſlils, 


532. 

EMPHRACTIC, in Pharmacy, the ſame with emplaſiic. |} 
The word is formed from the Greek, eugparlu, 1 flop. 

EMPHRAXIS, in Medicine, an obſtruction in any part. 

EMPHRUE, in Botany, the name given by the people of | 
Guinea to a ſpecies of tree, the leaves of which they 
boil in wine, and give as a great reſtorative in caſes of 
weakneſs and decay. Its leaves are exaCtly of the ſhape of 
thoſe of the common mulberry, but they are not indent- 
ed at the edge. Petiver bas thence called it arbor Gui- 
neenſis mori folio non crenato. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 

EMPHYSEMA, Eupvonua, from eg, I inflate, in Me- 
dicme, a windy ſwelling, or bloating, of the whole outer 
habit of the body, like that in the parts of divers animals 
when blown up, after they are killed. 
This word, though appropriated by ſome writers to a 
loft tumor, ariſing from air contained in the cavities of 
the membrana celluloſa, is uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs 
an inflation of the belly ; and in ſome parts of his wri- 
tings, in a more general ſenſe, for any tumor. 
The wind, or air, which is the matter of the emphyſema, 
is lodged under the cutis, and principally in the cellulæ 
adipoſa. | 
2 the ſeat of the emphyſema, or the place wherein 
the wind is chiefly lodged, 1s in the adipoſe cells, under 
the ſkin covering the thorax. The ordinary occaſion 1s 
ſome wound in the thorax, whereby the pleura is pierced, | 
or the lungs are lacerated. Putridity is alſo a cauſe of 
this diſorder; as is ſeen in mortifications of the external 
parts, and in many inftances of putrid fevers. | 
Mr. Littre accounts for it thus: when a perſon is wound- 
ed in the breaſt, there enters air in at the wound: now, 
it may happen, either from the narrowneſs of the wound, 
or the fleſh's cloſing again readily, or ſome other cauſe, 
that the air thus admitted cannot readily get out again, at 
leaſt not all of it; and thus air comes to be encloſed in 
the capacity of the breaſt. 
Now, at every inſpiration, the lungs are to fill this capa- 
city, by their ſwelling with the air which is naturally 
received; but here they cannot fwell without preſſin 
upon the other extraneous air : the conſequence of which 
is, that this latter is made to flip between the interftices 
of the fleſhy fibres, and perhaps to enter the little oſcula 
of the minuteſt veins, or lymphatics; immediately, an- | 
other force comes to take place, contrary to that of inſpi- 
ration, viz. expiration : in this, the breaſt contracting 
itſelf, prefſes the extraneous air ſtill more than the lungs 
had done in their dilatation z and the two oppoſite mo- 
ments, or actions, conſpire to the ſame effect. 
M. Mery and Dr. Hunter are of opinion, that the air is 
forced into the cellular membrane only during expira- 
tion. 
The air, thus continually impelled, will be propagated 
along the paſſages it firſt opened for itſelf, till at length it 
meets, and becomes collected in ſome place: now this 
place muſt be the cellules of the fat, rather than any- 
where elſe, becauſe of the thinneſs and flexibility of their 
membranes; and as the air came from within the cavit 
of the breaſt, it will be in the fat that covers the brea 
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under the ſkin, rather than elſewhere, that the windy 


tumor, or emphyſema, will lie. 
Now, ſuch tumor cannot be very conſiderable, when 
only formed by the air received in at a wound; but if we 
ſuppoſe the wound to have pierced the ſubſtance of the 
lungs ; then, beſides the air taken in by the wound, there 
will be part of that taken by inſpiration ; ſo much as was 
contained in the bronchiz, or veſiculz, thus perforated 
or opened, eſcaping into the cavity of the breaſt, and 
driven along with he former into the fleſh ; and as a 
freſh quantity of this is ſupplied every moment, there 
will be a continual acceſlion, ſo long as the wound of the 
lungs remains open. | 
Hence, an emphyſema, from a wound in the lungs, ſome- 
times poſſeſſes the whole habit, the air being carried to 
all the parts of the body. 
M. Littre ſuppoſes, that the air of an emphyſema from 
wounded lungs may be partly air taken up by the pul- 
monary veſſels, and thrown from the arteries into the 
cellular membrane by a kind of ſecretion ; but Dr. Hun- 
ter obſerves, that this is in the higheſt degree improbable ; 
and that there is no occaſion for having recourſe to ſuch 
winding and obſcure paſſages. 
When theſe tumors happen in putrid diſorders, fo- 
mentations, with equal parts of ſharp vinegar and recti- 
fied ſpirit of nitre, may be applied to them; but if they 
are cauſed by a wound, bleeding is neceſſary, which 
ſhould be repeated whilſt the breathing is quick and la- 
borious ; punctures, or ſmall inciſions may be made into 
the cellular membrane, or in different parts of the body, 
with a lancet; by which operation & air will be ex- 
cluded, if the tumor is gently pteſſed. When the air is 
thus evacuated, a compreſs may be dipped in vinegar, 
and applicd to the part which is ſuppoſed to be wound- 
ed : this may be ſecured by a tight bandage, and the pa- 
tient ordered to lie on the injured fide, in order to pre- 
vent à freſh afflux of air. Internal ſuppurations may be 
prevented by nitre, and pectoral emulſions, When the 
air is lodged in the cavity of the breaſt, Mr. Hewſon 
propoſes to diſcharge it by a ſmall opening made with z 
f the cheſt, between the fifth and 
ſixth ribs, on the right fide, becauſe the integuments 
are thin; or between the ſeventh and eighth, or eighth 
and ninth ribs on the leſt fide, to avoid wounding the 
pericardium, Mem. Acad. Sc. 1713. Lond. Med. 
Obſerv. &c. vol. ii. art. 2. p. 17, &c. and vol. iii. p. 28, 


33+ 372+ 397. | 
EMPHYTEUSIS, in the Civil and Canon Law, the let- 


ting out of poor barren lands for ever, or at leaſt for a 

long term of years, on condition of the tenants cultivat- 

ing, meliorating, or mending them, and paying a certain 
early conſideration. 

e word is formed of the Greek, eupureuoi;, which 
ſignifies an engraftment, and by metaphor, a melioration or 
amendment ; for as we only graft trees to mend them, ſo 
a man only alienates his land by emphyteuſit, on condition 
of having it amended. | 
Emphyteuſes are a kind of alienations, differing from ſales, 
in that they only transfer the dominium utile, the benefits 
of the ground, not the property, or fee-ſimple. Among 
the Romans they were at firſt temporary, afterwards 
perpetual. 

The twentieth canon of the council of Carthage pro- 
hivits the biſhops ſeizing the church's emfhyteuſis out of 


the hands of pron perſons, unleſs they have been 


three years without paying rent. 


EMPIRE, the territory or extent of land under the com- 


mand and juriſdiction of an emperor. See EmrEron. 
We ſay, the Roman empire, the empire of the Eaſt, the 
empire of the Welt, or the weſtern empire, the empire of 
the Great Mogul, &c. 
Antiquaries diſtinguiſh between the medals of the upper 
and lower, or bas empire : the curious only value thoſe 
of the upper empire, which commences with Cæſar or 
Auguſtus, and ends in the year of Chriſt 260. 
The lower empire comprehends near 12c0 years, reckon- 
ing as low as the deſtruction of Conſtantinople, in 1453. 
They uſually diftinguiſh two ages, or periods, of the 
lower empire; the firſt beginning where the upper ends, 
viz. with Aurelian, and ending with Analtaſius, in- 
cluding 200 years; the ſecond beginning with Anaſta- 
ſius, and ending with the Palzologi, which includes 
1000 years. See MEDAL. 
In ancient hiſtory we read of four great monarchies or 
empires, Viz. that of the Babylonians, Chaldeans, and 
Aſſyrians; that of the Medes and Perſians; that of the 
Greeks; and that of the Romans. The firſt ſubſiſted 
from the time of Nimrod, who founded it in the year of 
the world 1800, according to the computation of Uther, 
to Sardanapalus their laſt king in 3257, and conſequently 
laſted about 1450 years. The empire of the Medes com- 
menced under Arbace, in the year of the world 3254 
8 ane 
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ind was united to that of the Babyloniatis and Perſians 
under Cyrus, in the year 3468, and it cloſed with the 
death of Darius Codomannus in 3674. The Grecian 
-mpire laſted only during the reign of Alexander the 
Great, beginning in the year of the world 3674 and 
terminating with the death of this conqueror in 3681, 
his conqueſts being divided among his captains. The 
Roman mie commenced with Julius Cæſar, when he was 
made perpetual dictator, in the year of the city 708, and 
of the world 3956, forty-eight years after Chriſt, The 
ſeat of the empire was removed to Byzantium by Conſtan- 
tine, in the year of our Lord 334: the Eaſt and Weſt were 
then united under the title of the Roman empire, till 
the Romans proclaimed Charlemagne emperor, A. D. 
800. From this epocha the Eaſt and Weſt formed 
two ſeparate empires; that of the Eaſt, governed by 
Greek emperors, commenced A. D. 80235 and being 
gradually weakened, terminated under Conftantine Pa- 
Yeologus in 1453. The weſtern empire was afterwards 
known by the appellation of the empire or German 
empire. 


EMPIRE, or the EMPIRE, uſed abſolutely, and without any 


addition, Fgnifies che empire of Germany, called alſo in 
juridical acts and laws, the holv Roman empire, S. R. J. 
q. d. ſacrum imperinm Roymanum, which confluutes what 
we otherwiſe call the Germanic body, 

The empire had its begitning with the ninth century; 
Charlemagne being created firſt emp-ror by nope Leo III. 
who put the crown on his head in St, Peter's church on 
Chriſtmas-day, in the year 805. 

Authors are at a loſs under what form of government to 
range the empire; ſome of them will have it a monarchical 
tate, becauſe all the members thereof are obliged to iſk 
the inveſliture of their ſtates of the emperor, and to 
take an oath of fidelity to him. 

Others maintain it 2 repuviic, or ariflocratic ſtate, be- 
cavſe the emperor cannot reſolve or determine any thing, 
without the concurring {1ffr1ges of the princes. Ir is 
added, that if they require invelliture from, and [wear 
ſealty to him, it is only as head of the republic, and in 
the name of the republic, and not in his own; juſt as at 
Venice, every thing is tranſacted in the name of the 
dope. See DOGE. 

Laſtly, others will have the empire to be a monarcho-ari- 
ſtocratic ſtate, i. e. a mixture of monarchy and ariſto- 
cracy; becauſe, though the emperor in many caſes ſeems 
to act ſovereignly, yet his decrees and reſolves have no 
force, in caſe the ſtate refuſe to confirm them. 

In fine, we ſhould rather chooſe to call it an ariſto- 
democratic ſtate, becauſe the diet, wherein the ſove— 
reignty is lodged, is compoſed of princes, and the de- 
puties of the cities; and is divided into three orders, or 
bodies, called cclleges, viz. the college of electors, the 


college of princes, and the college of cities. 


We ſay, diet of the empire, circles of the empire, fiefs of 
the empire, princes of the empire, eltates of the empire, 
members of the empire, capitulations of the empire, re- 
ceſſus of the empire, &c. See DIET, CIRCLE, PRINCE, 
CayITULATION, and RECESSUs. 

The ſtates or eſtates of the empire are of two kinds, me- 
diate and immediate, The immediate ſtates are thoſe who 
hold immediately of the c-zpire, whereof, again, there 
are two kinds; the firſt, ſuch as have feats and voices in 
the imperial diet; the ſecond, ſuch as have none. The 
mediate ſtates are thoſe who hold of the :mmedtatc. 

The ſtates which now compoſe the empire are the princes 
of the empire, the counts of the empire, the free barons of 
the empire, the prelates of the empire, the princeſſes or 


abbeſſes of the empire, the nobles of the empire, and the 
imperial cities. 


EMPIRIC, a name given by antiquity, to ſuch phyſicians 


25 formed for themſelves rules and methods on their own 
practice and experience, and not on any knowledge of 
natural cauſes, or the ſtudy of good authors; and who 
preſcribed, without inquiring into the nature of the diſ- 
eaſe, or the properties and virtues of their medicines ; 
depending wholly on the authority of ſome general ex- 
perienced remedies. 

The word is formed of the Greek, cured», and that 
of tured, knowing, able; but particularly, knowing 
and learned by experience; the root being meya, «ay, 
or experiment, 

Medicine was almoſt altogether in the hands of empy ics 


till the time of Hippocrates, who firlt introduced reaſon, 
aud the uſe of theory therein; and hence there aroſe a 


New lect, called theoretici, 

ny relates, that the tet of empirics had its riſe in 
Sicily; the firſt who profeſſed it, he ſays, were Apollo- 
nius and Glaucias; others lay, Acron Argentinus. They 
and their followers made great oppoſition to the diſſec- 
ton pf human bodies; and particularly to that practiſed 
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minals who were condemned to death: but the word 
empiric is now mort odious than ever, being confounded 
with that of charletan or quack, and applied to perſons 
who practiſe phyſic at random, without a proper educa- 
tion, or underſtanding any thing of the principles of the 
art. 

Indeed it is poſſible, the word may be abuſed even on 
this fide of the queſtion; for thoſe of the phyſicians 
ſervilely attached to the train and method of the ſchools, 
the reaſonings of Hippocrates and Galen, and the ſta- 
tutes of the faculty, we all know, have been ever for- 
ward to treat thoſe wha think more freely, and are leſs 
ſtiſſy devoted to antiquity, cuſtom, and the reigning 


practice or mode, as empirics; charletans, and quacks; 
See MEDICINE. 


EMPIS, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by authors to 


a large ſpecies of gnat, found about rivers and ponds ; it 
is diſtinguiſhed from all other kinds, by a circle of white 
paſſing round the middle of its body. 


EMPLASTER, popularly called LAST ER, a medicine of 


a ſtiff, glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of divers ſimple 
ingredients, ſpread on leather, or linen, and applied ex- 
tornally. 

The word is formed from the Greek, ennie or tus 
TM.ao0w, to put in a maſs, or to ſmeer oder, becauſe the em- 


Plaſter is made of divers kinds of ſimple drugs, worked 


up into a thick tenacious mals; or becauſe it covers over 
the piece of leather or linen to be applied on the part af- 
fected. 

Emplaſters are made up in a ſtrong ſolid body, that by re- 
maining 2 long time on the part, the medicinal ingredients 
they are chiefly compoſed of, may have time enough to 
produce their effect. ä a 
The drugs uſed to give a body and conſiſtence to cm- 
plaſters, are uſually wax, pitch, gums, fats, litharge, 
and other preparations of lead. 

There are emp/aſters of divers kinds, and uſed with divers 
intentions; ſtomachic emp/aſters; cephalic, ſtyptie, he- 
patic, diaphoretic, reſolutive, deterſive, emollient, in- 
carnative, aſtringent, conglutinative, &. empla/lcrs. 

In the preſcription of extempbraneous p/a/7ers, the greateſt 
regard is to be had to that particular conſiſtence which 
the part can molt conveniently bear, whereupon the ap- 
plication is to be made. Thus, plaſters to the breait 
and ſtomach, eſpecially in the intention of emollients or 
diſcutients, ſhould be yielding and ſoft, as in the ofhcinal 
emplaſtrum flomachicur ; but to the loins, or any of the 
limbs, where warm difcutients and ſtrengthenets are 
to be applied, an higher and more adheſive conſiſtence is 
to be fought for. 'The emollient plaſters likewiſe ſhould 
be laid on thick, and ſrequently repeated, if the ſymp- 
toms continue, becauſe their better parts are ſoon ſpent. 
Diſcutients alſo applied to hard tumours, require re— 
petition ; but the ſtrengtheners, which are purpoſely con- 
trived of a ſtrong adheſive conſiſtence, are permitted to 
lie on till they grow dry, and come off ſpontaneouily, 
In ſome flatulent tumours, where a ler alone will not 
prevail, they are at intervals taken off, and diſcutient fo- 
mentations or lotions made uſe of; ſuch as are compoſed 
of bitters, carminatives, comprehending allo lixivial ſalts 
or alcaline ſpirits. 


EMPLASTRUM adbe/ivum, adbeſtue plaſter, is prepared by 


melting together half a pound of the common plaſter 
with a quarter of a pound of Burgundy pitch. Thie 
black ſticking-plaſter, called the lady's court plaſter, is 
formed by diſſolving twelve ounces of the gum ben- 
jamin in twelve ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
{training the ſolution. In a feparate vettel, diſſolve a 
pound of the beſt iſinglaſs in five pints of pure water; 
and after ſtraining this ſolution, mix it with the former, 
and let them ſtand in a narrow veſſel, that the groſfer 
parts may ſubſide : when the liquor is cold, it will be- 
come a jelly, which will melt near the fire when it is to 
be ſpread. This quantity will be ſufficient for ſpreading 
on ten yards of half-yard wide ſilk; in order to which, 
the ſilk muſt be ſtretched in a frame, and the mixture 
may be fpread upon it with a ſpunge or bruſh, which 
ſhould be done near a fire. As each ſpreading dries, it 
mult be repeated to the tenth or twelfth time, and then 
touched lightly with a bruſh to give it a gloſs. The 
following more ſimple preparation may be ſubſtituted 
for the former; diſſolve a pound and a quarter of fine 
iſinglaſs in five pints of water, and before it cools ſpread 
it on filk in the manner above directed. 


EMPLASTRUM anodynum, anodyne plaſter, is prepared by 


melting an ounce of the adheſive plaſter ; and, whilſt it 


is cooling, mixing with it a dram of powdered opium, 


and the ſame quantity of camphor previouſly rubbed 
up with a little oil. This plaſter gives felief in acute 


pains, eſpecially of the nervous kind. 


. EMPLASTRUM attrabens, the drawing plaſter, a plaſter or- 
by Herophilus and Erafiltratus, on living bodies of cri- | 


dered in the late London Pharmacopœia, to ſupply the 
4 B place 


Jace of the melilot-plaſter, in the dteſſing of bliſters. 

he college are ſatisſicd, that the herb is of no fort ol 
uſe in the compoſition ; and that very groſs abuſes arc 
practiſed to give the green colour to the plaſter; for 
which reaſon they have ordered the plaſter to be now 
made in this manner: take yellow reſin, and yellow 
wax, of each three pounds; tried mutton-ſuet, one 
pound ; melt all together, and ſtrain the mixture while 
it is hot. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 351. 

EitrLASsT uu, commune, a name given in the new London 
pharmaccpeia, to what has been long called d4achy/on- 
plaſier. The apothecaries have been long uſed to make 
this by a ſhorter way than has been preſcribed them; 
and the college has now authoriſed that method, order- 
ing it to be made of we A gallon of oil of olives, and 
five pounds of litharge, boiled together, with about a 
quart of water, to keep them from burning, till they are 

erfeAly mixed, and have the conſiſtence of a plaſter. 
E Lond. Diſp. p. 382. 
This plaſter is generally applied to fight wounds and ex- 
coriations of the ſkin ; it keeps the part ſoft and warm, 
and defends it from the air, which is all that is neceflary 
in ſuch caſes. 

EMPLASTRUM ex ammuniaco cum mercurio, a form of me- 
dicine in the late London Diſpenſatory, ordered to be 

repared in the following manner. | 
Tale gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, a pound; quickſilver, 
three ounces; ſimple balſam of ſulphur, a dram : rub 
the quickſilver with the balſam of ſulphur till it no longer 
appear; then add by degrees the gum ammoniac melted, 
and almoſt cooled again, and make the whole into a 

ſaſter. Pemberton's Lond. Difp. p. 351. 
This plaſter is recommended in pains of the limbs, 
ariſing from a venereal cauſe. Indurations of the glands. 
and other violent tumors, are likewiſe found ſometimes 
10 yield to it. 

EuplasrRuu gummi, gum plaſter. Take of the common 
plaſter, four pounds; gum ammoniac and galbanum, 
{trained, of each half a pound; melt them together, 
and add fix ounces of Venice turpentine. This is 
uſed as a digeſtive, and for diſcuſſing indolent tu- 
mours. 

EMPLASTRUM reborans, the firengthening-plaſter, a form 
preſcribed in the London Diſpenſatory, and ordered to 
b- made thus: take of the common plaſter, two pounds ; 
of trankincenſe, half a pound; of dragon's blood, three 
ounces z melt the plaſter, and then add to it the other 
ingredients in powder, Pemberton's Lond. Dilp. p- 

58, 

Es LASTRUM Homachium, fiomach-plaſicer. Take of gum- 
plaſter, half a pound; camphorated oil, an ounce and a 
half; black pepper, or caplicum, one ounce : melt the 
plaiter, and mix with it the oil; then ſprinkle in the 
pepper, reduced to a powder. An ounce or two of this 
plaſter, ſpread on ſoft leather, and applied to the region 
of the ſtomach, will be of ſervice in flatulenctes, ariting 
from hyſteric and hypochondciac afteQions ; a ſmall 
quantity of the expreſſed oil of mace, or a few drops of 
the eſſential oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it beſore it 
is applied. Buchan's Domeſtic Med. p. 737. 

EMPLASTRUM, veficatorium, bliſtering-plaſiers Take of 
Venice turpentine, fix ounces z yellow wax, two ounces; 
Spaniſh flies, in fine powder, three ounces z powdered 
muſtard, one ounce : melt the wax; and while it is warm, 
add the turpentine, taking care that it be not too much 
evaporated by heat. Aſter the turpentine and wax are 
ſufliciently incorporated, ſprinkle in the powders, con- 


tinually ſtirring the maſs till it be cold. Buchan. p. 736. | 


vee BLISTER. | 

EMPLASTICS, in Pharmacy, are ſalves, or medicines, 
which ſtop up and conſtipate the pores of the parts they 
are applied on; otherwiſe called emphrattics. 

The word is formed from the Greck, epnmMaorr, to ſtop 
1p. 

| Such are fats, mucilages, wax, the whites of eggs, &c. 

EMPLASTRA amyntica. See AMYNTICA. 

EMPNEUMA'FOSIS, from gumris, I inflate, in /Medicine, 
a word uſed by ſome writers to ſignify an inflation of 
the ſtomach ; but by others, in a more general ſenſe, for 
inflations of the womb, or of any other part. | 

EMPORETICA char:a. Sce CHARTA and PAPER. 

EMPORIUM, in Medicine, is often uſed for the common 
ſenſory in the brain. Sce BRAIN, 

EMPRIMED, among /p:r:/mcn, a term applied to a hart, 
when he ſorſakes the herd. 

EMPKRION, ſrom Tp, to ſaw, in the Medical Hritings of 
the Ancients, a word uſed to denote a peculiar pulſe, in 
which the artery is telt to be diſtended in one part more 
than another at every ſtroke, and by that means is made 
to reſemble any ſerrated body, or the light teeth of a fine 
ſaw. 


EMPROSTHOTONOS, in Medicine, a kind of tonic con- 
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vuiſion, wherein the head is drawn forwards, till the 
chin touch the breaſt. 
The word is Greek, compoſed of tree, before, and 
rorog, tenſion, fliffneſs, of the verb reno, 1 ftretch. 
Sometimes too, it is ſo general, that the whole body is 
bent forward, and makes a kind of bow; and even ſome. 
times a kind of circle, the knees meeting the head. 
The cauſe of this diſorder is a contraction of the ante. 
rior muſcles, particularly thoſe of the head, called maſa 
toides. 
EMPTOR/amiliæ, buyer of a family, in the Roman Lato, 
one who purchaſed the inheritance of a perſon, or the 
rivilege of being appointed his heir by will. 
This was done with the ceremony of ſcales and weights, 
before five witneſles, with the uſe of a peculiar formula 
of words. 
Such buyer differed from the heir, hes, as the teſtator 
in ſome meaſure alienated the right to the former durin 
his own life-time, whereas the latter had only a right b 
his death. Briſſon. de Formul. lib. vii. p. 58 5. Pitiſc, 
Lex. Ant. tom. i. p. 71% voc. Emptor. | 
Eur TOR fiduciarius, fiduciary buyer, one who receives a 
thing in the way ot pledge, till the money he has ad- 
vanced be repaid. Salmaf. de Mod. Uſur. cap. 14. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. tom. i. p. 713. voc. Emptory. 
EMPUSA, EuTzoa, among the ancients, a kind of hob- 
goblin, or bugbear, under the direQion of Hecate, who 
uſed to ſend it to frighten people who laboured under 
misfortunes. Hofm. Lex, in voc. | 
 EMPYEMA, in Medicine, a collection of pus, or puru- 
lent matter, in the cavity of the breaſt, diſcharged thither 
upon the burſting of ſome abſceſs or ulcer in the lungs, 
or membranes that incloſe the breaſt ; or formed from 
that inſpiſſated ſerum, which Dr. Hunter obſerves is 


belly, &c. Lond. Med. Obſ. &c. vol. ii. p. 61. 
The word is formed of the Greek e, in, and or, pus, 
the letrer y being here changed into , a thing often done 
when the u happens to come in compoſition before the 
labials %; as the words embamma, embiema, emporium 
& c. 

The empy-ma ſometimes ſucceeds a quinſey, ſometim̃es a 
petipncumony, but more uſually than either, a picuriſy, 
as being ordinarily the eflect of a peripneumonic or pleu- 
ritic abſceſs. 

It uſually comes fifteen or twenty days aſter thoſe dif. 
eaſes. Sometimes, alſo, it is generated of extravaſated 
blood, iſſued out of a burſten, broken, or putrified vein ; 
it is diſtinguiſhed by a difficulty of breathing, a dry 
cough, a heavineſs about the diaphragm, a noiſe, and 
fluctuating of the matter upon moving; a flow fever, 
ruddy cheeks, hollow eyes, the tips of the fingers hot, 
and a ſwelling of the abdomen. 

Lhe cure is difficult, from the difficulty of abſorbing or 
evacuating ſuch extravaſated matter: if nature thews 
any endeavour to throw it off by vomiting, or urine, or 
the like, ſhe muſt be ſeconded, and afſiſted therein. 
Thus, if the urine be purulent, adminiſter diuretics; if 
the ſtools, laxatives; if the ſpitting, expectorants, or 
even emetics; otherwiſe, recourſe muſt neceſſarily be 
had to a PARACENTESISs, or tapping. 

In order to this, an aperture mult be made in the tho- 
rax, by a proper inſtrument, on the ſide affected, be- 
tween the third and fourth ſpurious ribs on the right 
fide; but on the left, between the ſecond and third, 
and about half or two thirds of the diſtance from the 
ſternum to the vertebra, becauſe here the muſcles are 
thinneſt, the artery is concealed under the rib, and the 
diaphragm is at a due diſtance; and through this the 
pus mult be flowly drawn. 

This operation takes its name from the diſeaſe, empyema. 

There is alſo a kind of /puricus, or baſtard empyema, pro- 
ceeding from a pituitous, or ſerous humour, brought by 
ſome duct or paſſage in the thorax; where corrupting, 
it degenerates into a matter like pus. 

An empyema, in courſe of time, breeds a phthiſis; and 
death is often the conſequence, . 

EMPYREUM, among Divincs, denotes the higheſt of the 
heavens, where the bleſſed enjoy the beatiſio viſion 3 
called alſo empyrean heaven, and paradiſe. 5 
The word is formed of % and up, fire, becauſe of its 
ſplendour. 

EMPYREUMA, EurTypewa, in Chemiſtry, &c. a ſmell or 
taſte of burning; a quality, or change in bodies that have 
been burnt, or much ſcorched with fire, ſenſible to the 
taſte and ſmell; or perhaps it may be ſome extrancous 
matter impreſſed, or added by the fire, and remaining 
on the burnt or ſcorched part, that gives the new offen- 
ſive ſmell and flavour. 

Tho wand is formed of the Greek, eurupguriy, to inflamt, 

ide. 
The term is chiefly uſed when in boiling or diſtilling any 
thing, 


found in large quantities in the cavities of the breaſt, 
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thing, it ſticks and burns to the bottom of the veſſel, or 
alembic; the offenſive ſmell and taſte whereof are ex 
preſſe by the word empyreuma. This term properly de 
notes the ſmell of burnt oils ; and no other but oily ſub- 
ſlauces can produce it; and it is peculiar to burnt ani- 
mal and vegetable matters. The empyreumatic ſmell is 
therefore made a teſt of the exiſtence of oil in the ſub- 
ſtances which emits it. 

EMPyYREUMA, is alſo uſed for the heat remaining upon 
ne declenſion ot a fever. 

EMRODS, or rather Hemorrhoids. SeeHmMoRRHOIDS. 
EMULATION, is a generous ardour kindled by the brave 
examples of others, which impels us to imitate, to rival, 
and, if poſſible to excel them. This paſhon involves in 
it eſteem of the perſon whoſe attainments or conduct we 
emulate, of the qualities and actions in which we emu- 
late him, and a defire of reſembiance, together with a 
joy ſpringing from the hope of ſuccels. | 
The word comes originally from the Greek ayuaa, di/- 
prte, conteſt ; whence the Latin, æmulus, and thence our 
emulation. 

Plato obſerves of emr/ation, that it is the daughter of 
envy ; if ſo, there is a great difference between the mo- 
ther and the offspring, hene is a virtue, and the other 
a vice. Emulation aiimires great actions, and ſtrives to 
imitate them; envy refuſes them the praiſes that are their 
due; emulation is generons, and only thinks of ſurpaſſing 
a rival; envy is low, and only ſeeks to leſſen him. 
Perhaps, therefote, it would be more juſt to ſuppoſ- 
emulation the daughter of admiration: admiration 
ever, is a principal ingredient in the compoſition of it. 
EMULGENT, in Anatomy, an epithet beſtowed on thoſe 
arteries which bring the blood to the kidneys, and thoſr 
veins which carry back what is ſuperfluous to the cava. 


See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. n 49. fig. 6. lit. 


4. . 

The emulgen; arteries ſpring from the deſcending trunk of 
the aorta; and the cmulgeut veins terminate in the aſ- 
cending trunk of the cava. 

EMULSION, frora cmulgere, to milk, in Medicine, a ſoft 
liquid remedy, of a colour and conſiſtence reſembling 
milk. It is compoſed of oleaginous feeds, kernels, or 
fruits, gum reſins, and gummy or refinous juices, pound- 
ed in a mortar, and diſſolved in diſtilled waters, or light 
decoctions, and afterwards expreſſed, or ſtrained or 
ſweetened with ſugar or ſyrup. 

E mulſions ſerve to temper, dilute, and ſoften acrimonies 
of the breaſt; to moderate the heat of the kidneys; 
ſoſten the ſharpneſs of the urine, and give the patient 
reſt and eaſe, They ſerve likewiſe as vehicles for certain 
ſubſtances which could not otherwiſe be conveniently 
taken in a liquid form. The common emrn/ſion is made by 
blanching an ounce of ſweet almonds and a dram of bit- 
ter almonds, and beating them in a macble mortar; add- 
ing gradually the quantity of two pints of water, and 
ſtraining the liquid. If two ounces and a half of the 
mucilage of gum arabic are added to the almonds whillt 
they are pounded in the mortar, we ſhall have the arabic 
emulſi;a, Theſe emuſſions may be uſed as ordinary drink, 
in caſes which require ſoft cooling liquors, The cam- 
phorated emr{ſion is prepared by grinding half a dram of 
camphor, and half a dozen ſweet almonds together in a 
tone mortar, and adding by degrees eight ounces of 
mint water; training the liquor, and diflolving in it half 
an ounce of white ſugar, A 4able-ſpoonful of this emul- 
ſton may be taken in fevers, and other diſorders which 
require the uſe of camphor, every two or three hours. 
The emul/icn of gum ammoniac is made by grinding two 
drams ot the gum with eight ounces of water poured 
gradually upon it till it is diflolved. 

This emu//7on is uſed for attenuating viſcid phlegms, and 
promoting expeCtorations. In obſtinate coughs, two 
ounces of the ſyrup of poppies may be added to it. It 
may be adminiſtered in a doſe of two table ſpoonfuls, 
three or four times a day. The oily emul/ion, prepared 
by mixing fix ounces of ſoft water with two drams of 
volatile aromatic ſpirit, and an ounce of Florence oil, 
and half an ounce of ſimple ſyrup, is ſerviceable in re- 
cent coughs: in more abſtinate coughs, it will be better 
to (ubſtitute for the aromatic [pirit the paregoric elixir of 
the Edinburgh Diſpentatory. A table-ſpoontul of it may 
be taken every two of thiee hours. Buchan's Dom. Med. 
P> 710, &c. | 

EMUNCLORY, from emungere, to wipe away, or drain off, 
in Anatymy and , a part of the body deflined for 
the ſeparation of ſome humour judged uſeleſs, or even 
hurtful to the animal, after its having circulated ſome 
time with the blood, | 

The term emuntory alſo implies a cavity adjoining to the 
part that (ſeparates, wherein the excrementitious humour 
15 collected, and preſerved in readineſs for evacuation. 
The kidneys, urinary bladder, and miliary glands of the 
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ſkin, are emunctories; the parotides are not properly 
emunctories, becauſe deſtined to ſeparate the ſaliva, which 
is no uſeleſs or excrementitious humour, but necellar 

for the digeſtion of the food. d 
Some, without much propriety, confine emunforyto the 
receptacle into which the ſecreted excrement is diſcharg- 
ed; as the pituitous humour of the brain into the noſtrils 

the cerumen into the ears, the excrements into the Vil 


teſtines, & c. though theſe laſt have not undergone any 
circulation. 


ENALMON, Evayuwy from ale, blood, an external me- 


dicine which ſtops or ſtanches the blood; or which, by 
binding, cooling, or drying, cloſes the paflages of the 


veſſels before open, or diminiſhes the fluidity and ; 
of the blood. See STYPT1C. y ana motion 


ENAEOREMA, Evaiwpnus, from ape, to exalt, expreſſes 


ſuch contents of the urine as fluat about in the middle, 


reſembling a cloud; and thence alfo called xuBtECULA, 
See URINE, 


ENALLAGE, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby we change 


and invert the order of the terms in a diſcourſe, againſt 
the common rules of language. 

The word is derived from the Greek, eramayn, formed 
of evamzrler, which fignifies to change, as well as the 
ſimple verb axat]uy. 

The grammarians too, have a kind of ena//age, whereby 


one part of ſpeech, or one accident of a word, is put for 
another, 


ENAMEL, popularly AMEL, a kind of metalline colour, 


by the Latins called encay/ium; uſed in enamelling, and 
painting in enamel. 

Enamels are glaſſes containing ſome opake ſubſtance, 
that is either unvitriftable or incapable of being vitrified 
with the degree of heat requiſite for the fuſion of ordi- 
nary glaſs. They are generally compoſed of glaſs, mixed 
with metallic calxes. 

The common matter, which is the baſis of all enamels, is 
thus made: take hne lead, thirty pounds; and the ſame 
quantity of fine tin; calcine theſe together in a kiln, 
then üft them; boil this powder in water, in clean 
earthen veſſels, and pour off the water, which will carry 
with it the finer part of the calx; put freſh water on the 
remainder, boil it again, and pour off in the ſame man- 
ner: do this fo long as the water will carry off any part 
of the calx. Re- calcine the remaining matter, and waſh 
off its finer part in the ſame manner again, then evapo- 
rate all the waters which have waſhed off the finer calx, 
and keep the fire low towards the end of the operation, 
that the cala may not be waſted : this will be ſound at 
the bottom, of an extreme fineneſs, 

Take of cryltal trit, made with tarſo, and of this fine 
calx, each fifty pounds; white ſalt of tartar, eight 
ounces z powder and fift thefe, and mix them welt. Put 
this mixture into a new earthen- pot, give it a fire for ten 
hours, then powder it, and keep it in a dry covered place. 
This is the common plain enamel, or matter of which all 
the other enamels are to be made. In making theſe, 
the following general cautions are neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved. 1. That the pots muſt be glazed with white 
glaſs, and mult be ſuch as will bear the fire. 2. That the 
matter of enamels muſt be very nicely mixed with the co- 
lours. 3. When the enamel is good, and the colour well 
incorporated, it mult be taken from the fire with a pair 
of tongs. 4. The general way of making the coloured 
enamels is this: powder, fift, and grind all the cojours 
very nicely, and firit mix them well with one another, 
then with the common matter of enamels ; then ſet them 


in pots in a furnace; and when they are well mixed and 
incorporated, caſt them into water; and when dry, ſet 


them in the furnace again to melt; and when melted, 
take a proof of them. If too deep coloured, add mere of 
the common matter of the ename; and if too pale, add 
more of the colour. | 
We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of cams; the firſt in- 
tended for the counterfeiting and imitating of precious 
ſtones : the ſecond, for painting in examel: and the third 
uſed by the enamellers, jewellers, and goldſmiths, on 
gold, ſilver, and other metals; with which laſt kind, 
particularly the white, it is that the makers of the Dutch 
ware give the gloſs to their works. | | 
The enamels uſed in imitating precious ſtones, and thoſe 
for painting, are uſually prepared by the workmen them- 
ſelves, 
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ſelres, employed in thoſe arts; the reſt are brought from 
Venice and Holland. The compoſition is the ſame in 
the main in all the three kinds; all the difference con- 
fiſts in giving the colour or tranſparency 

NAMELS for painting. 
ENAMEL, azure blue. To make this, take of the common 
matter of enamels, four pounds; zatfer prepared, two 
ounces; braſs thrice* calcined, or calcined copper, forty- 
eight grains : mix all theſe well together, and melt them 
in the furnace in the uſual way. Neri's Art of Glaſs, 
p- 150. 

ENAMEL, turquois blue, is prepared by a mixture of fx 
pounds of the baſis of enamels, with three ounces of cal- 
cined copper, ninety-ſix grains of zaffer, and forty-eight 
grains of magneſia. 

ENAMEL, black, To make the black enamel, take of the 
common matter of camels, four pounds; tartar, four 
ounces; magneſia, two ounces : grind and mix thele 
powders well with the matter of the enamel, then fet 
them in a furnace in a large pot; when melted and re- 
fined, caſt them into water; and putting them again in- 
to the furnace, let them refine. ; 

Or an excellent black z»ame/ may be prepared by mixing 
equal quantities of mogneſia, zaffer, and ſcales of iron, 
and adding one part of this mixture to fifteen or twenty 
of the baſis of enamels. Lewis's Com. Ph. Tech. p. 442. 
EN AME L, the ruddy brown, is made with fœces of vitriol 
and falt-petre, or with iron ruſt, well ground on · an 
agat, with oil of ſpike. 

ENAMEL, gFeen. Jo make this, take of the common mat- 
ter of enamels, four pounds; melt it, and caſt it into 
water; return it again to the furnace, and when puri— 
fied, add braſs thrice calcined, or calcined copper, two 
ounces; crocus martis, made with vinegar, or ſcales of 
iron, forty-eight grains. Mix theſe firſt in fine powder, 
and put this in at three ſeveral times; when all is wel! 
incorporated, take it from the fire. 

ENAMEL, milk white. To make this uſeful colour in eng- 
mels; take of the common matter of enamels, ſix pounds; 
magneſia, prepared, forty-eight grains; melt them in 
the turnace, caſt the whole into water, and afterwards 
return it again into the furnace ; and when refined, uſe 
it. See DEL F-<warce. 

ENAMEL, purple, To make this, take of the common 
matter of ezame/s, ſix pounds; of magneſia, three ounces z 
braſs, thrice calcined, or calcined copper, fix ounces ; 
mix all well together, and ſet them in a furnace, let 
them refine, then calt them into water; return the, mat- 
ter to the furnace again, and when thoroughly melted, 
take it out for uſe. 

This mixture, with a ſmall proportion of braſs, makes 
the red enamel. 

Vermilion red is made with vitriol calcined between two 
crucibles, luted together; wen waſhed in aqua ſortis, 


and afterwards in fair water : the fire is to be moderate, | 


and to remain about half an hour. 

The late red is compoſed of fine gold, diſſolved in aqua 
regia, with ſal ammoniac, or common falt. The diſſolu- 
tion being completed, it is put in a cucurbit with ſpring- 
water and mercury, over hot ſand for twenty-four hours, 
Some uſe a ſolution of pure block-tin, in aqua re- 
gia; and others crude tin, to precipitate the gold. The 
powder remaining at the bottom of the cucurbit, when 
the water is poured off, is ground up with double its 
weigh: of flower of ſulphur, and put in a crucible over a 
gentle ſire; and when the ſulphur which takes fire, is ex- 
haled, the red powder remaining is ground with rocaille. 
ENAMEL, violet coloured. The method of making the vio- 
let-coloured examel 15 this: take of the common matter 
of enamels, ſix pounds; of magnelia, prepared, three 
ounces; of thrice calcined braſs, or calcined copper, 
forty-eight grains: mix the two powders well together ; 
then mix tlie whole, put them into the furnace, and 
when refined, caſt them into water, return the water 
again to the furnace, and when refined take it out. 
Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 157. 

ENAMEL, ye!/ow. To make this, take of the common 
matter of enamels, ſix pounds; of tartar, three ounces ; 
of magneſia, ſeventy-two grains : mix all well together, 
and put them into the furnace in a large pot; when re- 
fined, .calt them into water, then return them to the 
furnace again; and when melted, take it out ſor uſe. 
Laſtly, white copperas, calcined, makes a colour much 
like the amber-colour uſed by limners. See a Collection 
of Receipts for making ſeveral Kinds of Euamel of dif- 
ferent Colours and Teints in, Dothe's Handmaid to the 
Arts, vol. i. $ 6. p. 336, &c. and Neri's Art of Glaſs, 
with Merret's Notes, and a Commentary by Kunkel, 
from which molt of the above receipts are extradted. 
ExAmMELs, uſed by the jewellers, goldſmits, and enamel- 
lers. Theſe we have obſerved, come chiefly from Ve- 
nice and Holland; they are in little thin cakes of diffe- 


| 


{ 
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rent ſizes, uſually four inches in diameter, and half an 
inch thick. Every cake has the maker's mark {truck on 
it with a puncheon. The moſt uſual marks are the nanie 
Jeſus, a firen, monkey, ſun, &c. 

Thoſe brought from Venice are chiefly white, late. 
colour, ſky-blue, carnation, yellow, green, and a deep 
blue, called a e lapis. Theſe ſeven are the principles 
of all the others, which ariſe ovt of the mixture of theſe ; 
and the white, in particular, is, as it were, the baſis of 
all the other fix principal colours. 

White is made; as already obſerved, of cryſtal glaſs, tin, 
and lead, calcined by a reverbatory fire: and this enamc! 
is not only uſed by the jewellers and enamellers on metal, 
but alſo by the painters in examr/, the makers of Dutch 
ware, &c. By adding azure thereto, it becomes a {late. 
colour; by adding copper and Cyprus vitriol, it makes a 
ſky-blue; by perigeux, a fleſh-colour; and by iron- 
ruſt, a yellow: to make a green, they add copper filings, 
&c. 


ENAMELLING, the art or act of applying camels of va- 


rious colours on metals, &c. either in the way of paint- 
ing, or by the lamp. It has been thought, that this is 
the ſame with the encauſtic. painting of the ancients ; 
but modern diſcoveries have evinced the contrary, Ste 
EncausTic Painting. 


Painting in EX AMEIL, is a method of painting with czame!;, 


or metailine colours, ground, reduced to powder, and 


uſed like other colours with a pencil; then fuled, baked 


again, and vitrified by force of lite. 

The art of painting in cnamel, or at leaſt of giving colours 
to glaſs, whence this method of painting was derived, 
is very ancient, and appears to have been firſt practiſed 
on earthen veſſels, or potters-ware. As early as in the 
age of Porſenna, king of Tuſcany, we hear of beautiful 
vaſes made in his territories, enamelled with various 


figures, though far ſhort of thoſe afterwards made at. 


Faenza, and Caſtel Durante, in the duchy of Urbino, in 
the time of Raphael and Michael Angelo. There are 
ſtill ſome of thoſe vaſes extant in the cabinets of anti- 
quaries; in all which, the deſign, or drawing of the 
figures, is much better than the colouring; for they 
were at that time only acquainted with two colours, viz. 
black and white, either ſor earthen or metal works, ex- 
ceptiug a ſaint kind of carnation for the faces and other 


arts. 

10 the time of Francis I. of France, the art was retrieved 
in that country, particularly at Limoges, where thete 
were produced abundance of very valuable pieces, in the 
manner of the ancients; that is, well performed as to 
the draught, and the clair obſcure chiefly in two cblours. 
There are two ways of painting in enamel; the one with 
clear and tranſparent, and the other with thick and 
opake colours. Jo uſe the firſt, they are only ground up 
with water; the ſecond are ground up with oil of ſpike. 
The firſt are laid on the metal flat, and bordered, or edg- 
ed with a rim of metal, to keep the colours aſunder ; 
though we have ſeen pieces laid cn contiguous, and with- 
out any partition, which is very diflicult to practiſe, be- 
cauſe the tranſparent colours in melting are apt to run in- 
to cach other, eſpecially in the ſmaller works. 


The invention of opake colours is much later, and is - 


greatly preferable to that of tranſparent ones, All me- 
tals, however, will not equally admit of both kinds : 
copper, ſor inſtance, which bears all the opake colours, 
will not bear the tranſparent ones; but to employ thele 
latter upon copper, they are forced firlt to cover it with 
a layer or couch of black ename!; over which they lay a 
ſilver leaf, and on this apply the other ſuitable colours; 
that is, the colours or enamels proper for ſilver, which it- 
ſelf does not allow of all kinds. 
Thoſe which ſuit it beſt are purple, green, azure, and 
aqua-marina ; but gold reccives all the kinds and colours, 
both opake and tranſparent, perfectly well, It mutt be 
added, however, that only the fineſt gold mutt be uſed 
herein ; for the tranſparent colours being laid on a baſe 
gold, grow dim and livid ; there being a kind of ſmoke 
that ſettles on it, not unlike black lead. 
Of tranſparent ename/s, the hardeſt are always the belt 
though there is a diſference even among theſe; ſome 
loſing their colour in the fire, and others retaining It. 
As to the reds, they are only red by accident, being 
yellow when made, and applied on the gold, and be- 
coming red in the furnace, The beſt tranſparent reds 
are thoſe made of calcined copper, iron-ruit, orpiment, 
and calcined gold, melted, with the due proportions of 
ſand and ſalt of glaſs. 
But it is the method of painting with opake or thick 
enamel, to which we owe all our fine modern pieces of 
enamel, particularly thoſe curious ones on gold, repre - 
ſenting portraits, to as much perfection as the belt 
painting in oil; and even ſome hillory-picces z with 
this great advantage, that their beauty and luſtre never 
decay, 
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decay, being equally ſecure from injuries of time and EXAMELLING by the lamp, method of. The works of this 


weather. 

This art we are indebted for to the French: nothing of 
the kind having been attempted before the year 1632, 
when James Loutin, a goldſmith, of Chaſteaudun, and a 
great maſter in the common way of painting with tranl- 
parent enamel, firſt applied himſelf to find a way to uſe 
thick colours of different teints, whjch ſhould melt with 
fire, and yet retain their luſtre, purity, &c. 

'Toutin ſucceed in his attempt; and having got the ſe- 
cret, communicated it to his fellow-artiſts, who, in their 
turns, contributed to the bringing of it to perfection: the 
firt who diſtinguiſhed bimſeif was Davie, a goldſmith, 
who wrought in the galleries of the I,ouvre. After him 
came Moliere, a native of Orleans, who applied himſell 
chieſly to the painting on rings and watch-caſes. His 
diſciple, Robert Vauquer, of Blois, exceeded them all, 


both in his deſigns and his colours. Aſter him, Pierre | 
Chartier of Blois applicd himſeif ro the painting of 
flowers, wherein he fucceeded to admiration. 

By this time the Englith were fallen ita the way; who, 
as is allowed by forcigners themſelves, ſcem to have been 
the firſt who applied it with ſucceſs to the painting of 

ortraits. 

M. Felibi-n obſerves, that the firſt, and molt finiſhed 
portraits, and thoſe in the fineſt colours, were brought 
into France by Petiot and Border, from England, hes 
o:calioned Louis Hance and Louis de Guermer(two good 
paigtets in minAture) ſoon after to attempt the like; in 
which the latter ſucceeded bevond every body. He likes 
wiſe invented ſeveral new teints for the carnations; and, + 
h1d he lived, had probably merited the glory ot carrying 
the art to its lait perfection. 


this kind of painting, to be in perfection, muſt be on 


Plates of gold; for copper, beſide that it emits a ſume | 


which tarwithes the colours, is apt to ſcale and crackle ; 
and ſilver turns the whites yellow, though it is often 
performed on plates of copper enamelied with the white 
Hane. « 

Thete plates are made alittle hollow on one fide, and raĩſed 
on the other, either in a Circu ar or oval manner, to pre- 
vent the gold's freiting by the fire, and making the co- 
jours crack and fly; nor mutt they be made too thick; 
it is ſullicient they can hear the colours, though it is 
uſual to ſtrengthen them all round with a circle ſome- 
what thicker. 

The plate being hammered very evenly throughout, they 
apply a white ename/ on both ſides, though the defign be 
only to paint on one of them: the intent of this is to 
prevent any ſwelling and warping by the fire; for, other- 
wiſe, in large pieces, and efpeciaily it the colours be 
laid on any thing unequally, they are apt to riſe up in 
puffs or bliſters. Now, this firlt lay, which is white, 
remaining ſmooth and uniform, ferves as a ground for 
all other colours. The compolition of the white exame!, 
with the other opake colours, is already delivered under 
the article ENAMEL. | 
The gold plate, thus enamelled in white, the draught or 
del:gn to be painted mult be chalked thereon, and after- 
wards the whole accurately drawn out in a ruddy brown. 


The draught or out-line thus ſiniſhed, the piece is ſet to | 


the fire, and then painted with the colours above pre- 
icribed. | 
The white ground they paint on ſerves all the colours 
for white: the method being to ſpare the ground, from 
ſirſt to laſt, in the places where the lights are to be, after 
the ſame manner as in miniature, though they have 
another white to lay over the other colours when there is 
occahon to raiſe them. Add, that as the painters in oil 
retouch their painting ſeveral times, and let them dry; 
io in this ſort of painting they touch the piece as often 
as they pleaſe, ſeiting it each time to a reverberatory 
hre, and taking it away again as ſoon as they perceive 
that the examel has got its full poliſh. 

The reverberatory fire is made in a little ſurnace, where- 
zn there is fire both a-top, and all round, on a void place 


kind are all perſormed by the flame of the lump; wherein, 
in lien of oil, is put horſe's greaſe, by ſome called cabal- 
line oil. Ube lamp is of copper, or whited iron, and 
conſiſts of two parts, the box and the lamp; in the latter 
of theſe, which is a kind of flat oval, is put the oil, and 
out of this riſes the wick: all the uſe of the box is to re- 
ceive the oil, which the ebullition occaſioned by the in- 
tenſe heat might throw abroad. 


This lamp, or even where two or three artiſts work to- 


gether, two or three more lamps, are placed on a table 

of a proper height, &c. under which, about the middle 

of its height, is a double bellows, like thoſe of an organ, 

which one of the workmen raiſes and depreſſes with his 

foot to encreaſe 'and quicken the flame of the lamp, 

which is by ſuch means excited to a degree of vehemence 

a'moil incredible. 

The wind of the bellows is conveyed to the ſeveral 

lamps, however many, by means of grooves cut along 

the thickneſs of the table, and covered with parchment, 

extending from the bellows, to a tube or pipe placed be- 

fore cach lamp. Theſe tubes are of glaſs ; and, that the 

enamellers may not be incommoded with the heat of the 
lamp, each tube is covered, at about fix inches diſtance, 

with a pi-ce of tin called a fan, which is fixed in a hole 
of the table, In works that do not take up much time, 
they content themſelves with a glaſs blow-pipe to heighten 
the flame of the lamp. 

Applying their cake of camel to the flame of this lamp, 
they draw it out into threads inconceivably une. TPhole 
made uſe of in artificial plumes of feathers are fo very 
ſlender, that they may be wound on a feel like ſilk or 
thread. 

The faflitious jets of divers colours, ſometimes uſel in 
embroideries, are alſo made of camel, and that with fo 
much art, that each piece has its hole to paſs the filk 
through wherewith it is ſewed. Theſe holes are made 
by blowing them in long pieces, which are aft-rwards 
cut oft with a proper tool. See the proceſs of drawing 
out the enamel illuſtrated under DUCTILITY »-f . 

Ii is rare that the Dutch or Venetian melt are uſed 
pure; the common way is to melt them in an iron ladle, 
with an equal quantity of glaſs or cryſtal; and when the 
two matters are in perfect fuſion, they draw it out into 
threads of different ſizes as occalion requires, by taking 
a quantity between two pipe-ſtopples held in the two 
hands, and removing that aſunder as far as the arms 
wi'l reach. If rhe thread is to be longer than the work- 
man can ſtretch, a ſecond perſon takes one of the ends, 
and continues to draw it out, while the firſt continues to 
keep the enamel to the flame. Ail the threads drawn after 
this manner are round; fo that :f the nature of the work 
require them to be flat, they are afterwards draw: 
through a pair of pinchers while yet hot. They have 
another iron inſtrument, in manner of plyers, to draw 
out the mel by the lamp, when it is to be worked or 
diſpoſed in figures or otherwiſe. Laſtly, they bare glaſs 
tubes, of various ſizes, ſerving to blow the enamel into 
various figures, and preſeve the neceſſary vacancies 
therein, as alſo to ſpare the ſtuff, and form the con- 
tours, 

When the enameller goes to work, he ſeats himiclf be— 
fore his lamp, with his foot on the treddle, and holding 
in his let hand the piece of work he is to che, or the 
braſs or iron wires his figures are to be formed with; 
with his right hand he draws out the thread from the 
enamel held to the lamp; and this is done with'a dex- 
terity and patience equally ſurpriſing. » 

There is nothing but may be thus repreſented in -2mel ; 
and there are figures ſo finely finiſhed of this kind, that 
one would take them to have come out of rhe hands of 
the ableſt ſculptors. 


ENARGIA, Eva g, in Rhetoric, a figure, which pail 


ing from the narrative ſtyle, points out, and as it w-re, 
ſets the ſubjeC before the eyes of the audience. Voll. 
Rhet. lib. iii. p. 361. 


in the middle, where the piece is to be put for the ena- |ENARTIIRO3IS, Evapipwrrs, a ſpecies of DIARTHROSIS, 


mei to neal, The colours are laid on with the tip or 
point of the pencil as in miniature, with this only dif— 


Such is that of the huckle-bone, &c. See ARTICULA- 
TION, | | 


terence, that they uſe oil of ſpike to dilute them in- ENCAÆ NIA, Eyzaiva, a Greek term, ſigniſying re//ayra- 


Read of gum-water. See MINIATURE, 
be workers in ezamel mult be very cautious of the good 


tion or renevVation, being compounded of the prepoſition 
ey and xaiiog, . 


or bad qualities of the oil of ſpike they employ to mix ENcRNIA, is more particularly uſed for the name of a feaſt 


— 


their colours wich: it is a thing very ſubjeCt to adultera- 
tions: ſometimes with ſpirit of wine, ſometimes with 
oil of turpentine. In the firſt caſe, it wants body, as 
there is utually ioo much ſpirit added; and in the latter, 
the ſmoak of the turpentine, when heated, ſpoils the 
colours. A (mall mixiwe of ſpirit of wine does well ; 
and the beſt method for the nice artificer, is to refine the 


celebrated by the Jews on the twenty-fifth of the ninth 
month, in memory of the dedication, or rather puritica- 
tion of the temple, by Judas Maccabzus, after its having 
been polluted and plundered by Antiochus Epipbanes. 
The Jews had alſo two other Eucænid, viz. the dedication 
of the temple by Solomon, and that by Zorobabel, after 
the return-ſrom the captivity. 


vil, and aſterwards add to it ſuch a quantity of ſpirit as EN MINA, is likewife applied in the Fathers, W 


ts found beſt. 
Vol. II. No 113. 


Hiſtory, to the dedication of Chriſtian churches, 
4 C BF 9 St. 
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St. Auguſline aſſures us, that in his time the uſe of the 
word Encenia was even transferred to proſane matters; 
and that they calicd it Encenare, when they put on a 
new ſuit of clothes, ; 
Our tranllators of the Bible, do not retain the word 
Encania, in St. John, x. 22. where mention is made 
thereof; in lieu of that, they call it Feaft of the Dedication, 
which is lels proper. In effect, it is not the fcaſt of the 
dedication, but of the purification or re-conſecration of 
the temple profaned, that is there ſpoken of. 
ENCAVPMENT, in the Mi/itary. Sce Came. 
ENCANTHIS, in Medicine, denotes a tumor of the ca- 
runcula lachrymalis, in the great canthus, or angle of the 
c ve. 
The word is Greek, e, formed of the prepolition 
„ and xavbog, corner of the eye. 
It is oppoſed to rbyas, which is a diminution or con- 
ſumption of the ſame caruncle. Sec Rayas. 
Puis tubercle grows cither out of the caruncula lacry— 
malis, or from the adjacent red ſkin, and 1s ſometimes 
ſo large, as not only to ob{trutt the puncta lacrymalia, 
but alſo part of the ſight, or pupilla of the eye itſelf. In 
this diſorder the tears continually run down the check, 
which not only greatly deform the eye and face, but of- 
ten give _riſe to an ophthalmy. 
The encanthis is of two kinds, the one mild, and with- 
out hardnels or pain, an4 the other malignant, livid, and 
paiaſul; this laſt tends, in fome degree, to a Cancerous 
nature, 
In the beginning of the mild encanthis, it is belt to ſca— 
rity, and apply a mil! cauſtic, as burnt alum, or vitriol, 
mixed with ſugar. This powder may be ſprinkled into 
the tumor, and carefully waſhed out of the eye aftter- 
wards with warm milk or water; but, if this is not uf 
ficient, it may be carefully touched with the common: 
cauſtic; and to give a turn to the humeur, internal me. 
dicines, as purges, and the like, mult be given, and iſ- 
ſues, or ſetons, mutt be made. Heiſtet's Surgery, p. 
45 
It theſe methods take no effect, and the tubercle is of a 
malignant kind, it is to be drawn out either with a hook, 
or a pair of plyers, or, if very large, by a tlucaded 
needle paſſed through it, taking hold of both ends of the 
thread, and gently railing it till it can be cut oi, but, in 
this, great care is to be taken not to wound the lacrymal 
catuncle. If the tubercle appear livid and cancerous, it 
is by all means to be let alone, as the irritating tuch with 
medicines is always of very bad coniequence. 
The encannthis is occalioned by a defluxion on that part; 
or an ulcer therein, not ſpeedily enough dried. 


"ENCARBDION, from zap%a, heart, in Batuzy, a name 


given by the Greeks to what the Latins properly call the 
mediata in trees, the heart ot the wood, or central hard 
part of it. 


ENCATHISMA, from eyxal:uzi, I .it in, in the Medical 


HE ritings of the Ancients, a term uſed to exprels a fort of 
bath, in which the patient was only to be plunged up to 
the belly. 

ENC AUMA, from zaw, I burn, in Surgery, a name given, 
by ſeveral writers, to che pultule, or excoriation, owing 
to a burn, The ſame word is uſed alfo by ſome as the 
name of a peculiar kind of ulcer in the eye. Aetius ſays, 
that the ſuperficial exulcerations of the eyes, which are 
owing to defluxions of humours, are called, by the au- 
thats who wrote in early times, by three names, accord- 
ing to their differences. 1. A caliyo: this is a fuperh- 
cial ulcer, of a bluiſh colour, formed in the black of the 
eye, and covering moſt of it; when the pupil uſclf is 
affected by this, the tight eis ulually much impaired. 2. 
The nnbecula this was a ſmaller, deeper, and whiter 
ulcer, formed allo in the black of the eye. 
cum this was a roughnels of the whole black of the 
exc, in which it appeared parched, or burnt, and was of 
a gievith colour over the entire ſurface. 4. The laſt of 
theſe diſordets was the ercauma by this name they ex- 
prelled an ulcer, which produced an impure and ſolid 
cruſt, either in the black or white of the eye, and uſu- 
ally was produced by a fever. And the corroſion of the 
matter of this ſoit of ulcer was lo ſharp, that the coats 
of the eyes were not unfrequently eaten through, and 
the humours fell out, Aectius, Tetrabibl. 2. cap. 3. 
ExXCAUMA, inthe Old Hriters on Medicine, is allo uſed to 
exprels the {corize of lilver. 

ENCACUS IIC Painting, Eqzaurinn, from eyxziw, inuro, 1 
bury in, 1s a ſpecies of painting with burnt wax, prac- 
tifed by the ancients, and lately revived. Pliny has given 
the following brief account of the invention and nature 
of this art: Ceris pingere ac picturam inurere, quis primus 
excogitaverit non conflul: quidamAriftidis inventum putait, 
poftea cenſummatums Praxitele; ſedaliquantavetuſtion cs eu- 
cauſticæ piffrroe eatitere, ut Polynoti, & Nicanaris, & 
Arce/ilai, Pariorym. Ly/ippus quaque, Egine pitturg ſuæ 
inſer i git wvixaurey; quod profetts nan feciſſet, niſi cncaultica 


3. The epr- 


een. 


ENC 


inventa. Pamphilusquoque Apellis præceſtor non t inxiſſe tan- 
tumencaullica.ſedetiam docuiſſc traditur PauſiamSyctonium, 
primum in hoc genere nebilem. Lib xxxv cap. 11. From 
this paragraph we learn, that the method of painting in 
wax, and burning in the picture, was very ancient ; nor 
is it imptob ble that in former times, when they were 
unacquainted with dry oils, and tranſparent varniſhes, 
they ſhould make uſe of this method for preſerving theic 
colours from damps and heats; though ſome imagine, 
that by cer is meant a compoſition, different from wax, 
and capable of bearing the fire; ard that burning the 
picture denotes merely enamelling. Pliny in the fame 
chapter informs us, that there were anciently two me— 
thods of encau/tic painting in uſe : Encanito pingendi dus 


Fuiſſe antiquitas genera conſtat, cerd & in ebore, ceſtro, i. e. 


viriculo;, done claſſes pingi cepere. Hoc tertium acc oi, it, re- 
ſolutis igni ceris, penicilly utendi; qua pidturà in nadine 


foley, nec ſult, ventiſque corrumpiter. Dr. Parſons main— 


tains, that the ceſtrum was a pointed tool ulſed in mode]- 
ling or carving upon ivory or wax ; and he ſuppoſes that 
there is a contraſt between the uſe of the ce/irum, and 
painting ſhips with a bruſh, and therefore that the term 
pingendi cannot be underſtood to mean the laying on of 
paint. However, there is a paſſage in Vitruvius, lib. vii. 
cap. 9. which ſerves to aſcertain the nature cf the ancient 
encauſtic painting. At ſi quis ſubtilicy fuerit, & wolucr it 
expolitionem mintaceam ſuum colorem retinere, & c. i. e. it 
any one is more wary, and would have the poliſhing, or 
painting, with vermilion hold its colour, when the wall 
is painted and dry, let him take Carttaginian wax, melted 
with a little oil, and rub it on the wall wich a hair-pen- 
ci; and afterwards let him put live coals into a chafinp— 
diſh, and hold it clofe to the wax; when the wall, by 
being heated, begins to ſweat, let it be made ſmooth ; 
afterwards let him rub it with a candle, and clean linen 
rags, in the ſame manner as they do the naked marbie 
{tatucs. This the Greeks call arcig. The coat of Car- 
thaginian wax 1s fo (trong, that it neither ſuffers the 
moon by night, nor the ſun beams by day, to deſttoy the 
colour. From this paſſage we learn the ancient method 
of painting in wax by inutlion, more ob{curely expreſled 
by Pliny ; though Piiny, in another paſſage, expreſly n- 
forms us, that they uſe coloured wax: Ceræœ (he lays) 
tinguutur iiſdem his cooribus, que inuruntur; that they em- 
ployed a pencil io lay on the melted wax; re/olutis ini ce- 
ris, penict'ls utend! ; that the picture was ſixcd by inuſtion, 
pitturam inurere, And we learn from Vitiuvius, that the 
whole was cleaned and poliſhed with linen tags. This 
ancient art, after having been long lolt, was reſtored by 
count Caylas, a member of the Academy of Inſcriptions 
in France; and the method of painting in wax was an- 
nounced to the Academy of Paiating and Belles Lettres, 
in the year 1753; though M. Bachelier, the author of a 
treatiſe De VHittoire & du Secret de la Peinture en Cite, 
had actually painted a picture in wax in 1749 ; and he 
was the firſt who communicated to the public the method 
of performing the operation of inuſtion, which is the 
principal characteriſtic of the excauſ/tic painting. The 
count kept his method a ſecret for ſome time, contenting 


' bimſelf with exhibiting a picture at the Louvre in 1754, 


repreſenting the head of Minerva, painted ia the manner 
of the ancients, which excited the curiofity oi the pub- 
lic, and was very much admired. In the interval of ſuſ- 
pence, ſeveral attempts were made to recover the aucicut 
method of painting. The brit ſcheme adopted was that 
of melting wax and oil of turpentine together, and uſing 
this compolition as a vehicle fur mixing and laying on the 
colours. But this method did not explain Pliny's mean- 
Ing, as the wax is not burnt in his way of managing it. 
In another attempt, which was much more ayreeable 10 
the hillorian's deſcription of excau/lic painting, the was 
was melted with ſtrong lixlvium of falt of tartar, and 
with this the colours were ground. When the picture 
was finiſhed, is was gradua'ly preſented to the fire, fo as 
to melt the wax; which was thus diffuſed through all the 
particles of the colours, ſo that they were fixcd to the 
ground, and {ecured from the acceſs of air or moiſture. 
But the method of count Caylus is much more funpic : 
the cloth, or wood, which he deſigned for the bulis of 
his picture, is waxed over, by only rubbing it ſimply 
with a picce of bees-wax z the wood, or cloth, ſtretched 
on a frame, being beld horizontally over, or perpendicu- 
lacly before a fire, at ſuch a diſtance, that the wax might 
gradually melt, whilſt it is rubbed on, diffuſe itfelf, pe- 
netrate the body, and fill the interſtices of the texture 
of the cloth, which, when cool, is fit to paint upon; 
but as water colouis, or thoſe that are mixed up with 
common water, will not adhere to the wax, the whole 
pictuic is to be hilt rubbed over with Spauiſh chalk or 
white, and then the colours are applied tv it z when the 
picture is dry, it is put near the fire, whereby the was 
melts, and abſorbs all the colours. 
Mr. J. H. Muatz, in a treatife on this fubject, has pro- 
| poſed 
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poſed ſeveral improvements in the art of excar/tic paint- | 


ing. When the painting is on cloth, he directs it to be 
p:cpared by {tretching it on a frame, and rubbing one 
lide ſeveral times over with a piece of bees-wax, or vir- 
in's wax, till it is covered with a coat of wax of conh- 
derable thickneſs. In fine linen, this is the only opera- 
tion necellary previous to painting; but coarſe cloth mult 
be rubbed gently on the unwaxed fide with a pumice 
ſtone, to take off all thoſe knots, which would prevent 
the free and accurate working of the pencil. 'Then the 
ſubject is to be painted on the unwaxed fide with co- 
lours prepared, and tempered with water; and when the 
pictuie is finiſhed, it muſt be brought near the fire, that 
the wax may melt and fix the colours. This method, 
however, can only be applied to cloth, or paper, through 
the ſubſtance of which the wax may paſs: but in wood, 
ſtone, metals, or plaſter, the former method of count 
Caylus muſt be obſerved. 
Mr. Muntz has alſo diſcovered a method of forming 
grounds for painting with crayons, and fixing theſe, as 
well as water-colours, employed with the pencil. On 
the unwaxed ſide of a linen cloth, ſtretched and waxed 
as before, lay an even and thick coat of the colour pro- 
per for the ground: having prepared this colour, by mix- 
ing ſome proper pigment with an equal quantity of chalk, 
aud tempering them with water. When the colour 1s 
dry, bring the picture to the fire that the wax may melt, 
paſs through the cloth, and fix the ground. An addt- 
tional quantity of wax may be applied to the back of the 
picture, if that which was firſt rubbed on ſhould not be 
ſuſmcient ſor the budy of colour; but as this muſt be laid 
on without heat, the wax ſhould be difſolved in oil of 
turpentine, and applied with a bruſh, and the canvas be 
again expoſed to the fire, that the freth ſupply of wax 
may paſs through the cloth, and be abſorbed by the co- 
lour;z and thus a firm and good body will be formed for 
working on with the crayons. If cloth and paper are 
joined together, the cloth mult be firſt fixed to the ſtrain- 
ing frame; and then the paper mult be paſted to it with 
a compolition of paſte made with wheaten flour, or ſtarch 
and watet, and about a twelfth part of its weight of com- 
mon turpentine. 'The turpentine mull be added ro the 
paſte when it is almolt ſufficiently boiled, and the com- 
polition well (tirred, and left to ſimmer over the fire for 
ive or {ix minutes; let wax be diſſolved in oil of turpen- 
tine to the conſillence of a thin palte; and when the 
cloth and paper are dry, let them be held near a ſire; 
end with a bruſh lay a coat of the wax and turpentine 
on both ſides the joined cloth and paper, in ſuch a de- 
atce of thickneſs, that both ſurfaces may ſhine through- 
out Without auy appearance of dull ſpots. Then expoſe 
the cloth to the fire or to the ſunz by which means the 
oil will evaporate, and the wax become ſolid, and be fit 
to receive any compoſition of colour for a ground, which 


without paper. | 

Almoſt all the colours that are uſed in oil-painting may 
be alſo applied in the encauftic method. Mr. Muntz ob- 
z<Cts, indeed, to brown, light pink, and unburnt terra 
4% Sienna; becauſe theſe, on account of their gummy or 
tony texture, will not admit ſuch a coheſion with the 
wax as will properly fix them; but other cours, which 
cannot be admitted in oil-painting, as red-lead, red or- 
piment, cryſtals of verdegris, and red precipitate of mer- 
cury, may be uſcd here. The crayons uſed in excar/tic 
painting are the ſame with thoſe uſed in the common 
way ot crayon painting, excepting 'thofe that in their 
compoſitious are too tenacious ; and the method of uſing 
tem ts the ſame in both caſes. 

Ihe orcaufic painting has many peculiar advantages; 
though the colours have not the natural varnith or ſhining 
which they acquire with oil, they have all the ſtrength 
ot paintings in oil, and all the airineſs of water-colours, 
without partaking of the apparent character or defects of 
ether; they may be looked at in any light and in any 
btuation, without any falſe glare; the colours are firm, 
and will bear wathing ; and a picture, after having been 
Imvaked, and then expoſed to the dew, becomes as clean 
25 If it had been but juſt painted. It may alſo be re- 
touched at pleature, Without any detriment to the co- 
lours ; for the new colours will unite with the old ones, 
Without ſpots, as is the caſe in common ſize painting; 


nor 15 it necetlary to rub the places to be retouched with 


oil, as in oil pictures; it is not liable to crack, and ea- 
Lly repaired, it it thould chance to ſuffer any injury. 
the duration of this painting 1s allo a very material ad- 
vantage; the colours are not liable to fade and change; 
10 damp Can atlecl them, nor any corrofive ſubſtance in- 
jure them; nor can the colour fall off in ſhivers from the 
canvas. However, notwichllanding all theſe and other 
a"Vantages enumerated by the abbe Mazeas, and Mr. 
Muntz, this art has not yet been much practiſed. Many 
of tlicſe properties belong to a much higher ſpecies of 
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encauſlic painting lately diſcovered in England, the co- 
jours of which are fixed by a very intenſe beat; not are 
the colours, or grounds, on which they are laid, liable 
to be diffolved or corroded by any chemical menſtruum, 
nor, like the glaſſy colours of enamel, to run out cf the 
drawing on the hire. See on this ſubjeA, Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. xlix. art, 100. p. 652. art. 101. p. 655. Id, vol. li. 
art 8.p. 40. art. 9. p- 53. Muntz's Encauſlic Eloge of 


count Caylus, in the Hiſt, de Acad. Roy. des Inſcript. 
& Belles Lettres, vol. xxxive Handmaid to the Arts, 
&c. vol. i. ch. ix. p. 245, 261. 

ENCAUSTICE has been ſometimes uſed to denote the art 
of ENAMELLING. 

ENCAUSTUM ceruleum, is aname given to powder BLUE. 

ENCAUSTUM ſacrum, a name given, by many authors, to 
that fine red colour, uſed for illuminating the capital let- 
ters in ſome old manuſcripts. Procopius calls it baphe, 
ſome have called it coccus, and ſome cinnabar. Ir 1s 
ſaid that it was made of the purple colour, extracted 
from the murex, or purple fiſh, with ſome other addi- 
tions. It is to be obſerved, that however well this co— 
lour, when laid on the parchment, or paper, might re- 
ſemble the colours of enamel], yet it was as improper to 
call it excauſtrum, which ſignifies a colour burnt in, as in 
enamelliny it would have been to have called it atramen- 
tum, or ink. 

ENCEINTE, Fr. from enceindre, ts ſurround, in Fortificationy 
the wall, or rampart, which ſurrounds a place, ſome- 
times compoſed of baſtions and curtains cither faced or 
lined with brick, or ſtone, or only made of carih, 

The ence/»te is ſometimes only flanked by round or ſquare 
towers, which is called a Roman wall. 

ENCEPHALIT, in Medicine, an epithet applied to worms 
generated in the head; where they occaſien violent 
pains, inſomuch as, ſometimes to produce diltraction, 
lhe word is compounded of the prepoſition ey, iz; ard 
xe922n, head. | 
There are ſour kinds of encepha/!; thoſe properly ſo called, 
which are found in the brain; the narenarn, in the noſe ; 
auriculares, in the cars; and the dentales, in the teeth. 
The encepluli, properly thus called, are rate; but the e 
are certain diſeaſes wherein they ſwaim; and we are (old 
of pcſtilential fevers, that have ariſen wholly from them. 
In one of theſe fevers, the phyſicians, having opened the 
perſon it had carried off, found a little, ſhort, red worm 
in the head. Hereupon, they tried various medicines, 
to find what might deſtroy it; but all in vain, till Malm- 
ſey wine, wherein horſe-radith had been boiled, was ap- 
plied; this was no ſooner thrown on the worm, than it 
died. The fame remedy was afterwards tried on the lick, 
and it recovered them almoſt all. The like worms have 


alſo been taken out by trepanning, and the patient re- 
covered. 


| ENCEPHALITES lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 
15 to be laid on as above directed in the caſe of cloth 


given, by authors, to a ſort of coarſe ſtone, ſuppoſed, in 
ſome degree, to 1eſemble the human brain. We have, 
in the foſſile world, many ſtones, named from the parts 
of animals, which they have, in reality, been formed 
from, or owed their original to; and theſe are properly 
enough called by names denoting the things whoſe forms 
they wear; but it is a very wrong practice, from ſome 
flight external reſemblances, to give ſuch names to things 
that never can have been ſuppoſed to be fo entitled to 
them. No one can be fo abſurd as to imagine a human 
brain can be petrified, though a ſtone may accidentally 
ſome what reſemble its form. The perſon poſiciied of 
ſuch an accidental ſpecimen, ſhould have ranked it among 
the (tones to which it properly belonged as a ſtone, whe- 
ther a flint, a pebble, or a nodule, and have named, as 
an accident only, this form of it; and not have given it 
a peculiar denomination, as if it were a new ſpecies. 
ENCEPHALOS, in Phy/tolozgy. See BRAIN. 
ENCEPPE', in Heraldry, denotes chaincd, or girt round 
the middle; as is uſual with monkeys, &c. 
ENCERIS, in Pharmacy, a word uſed by Galen to ſignify 
ſmall concretions of wax, which formed themſcives in 
melted plaſters, of which wax was one of the ingre- 
dients. As they cooled, the wax cooling firſt, and col- 
lecting itfelf into little grumes, ſpoiled the conlilleuce 
and form of the whole compoſition. 
ENCHAN | ERS Nighrfade. See NIGHTSHADE, 
ENCHAN UMENT, ot 7, and canto, I /ing, denotes cer- 
tain words and ceremonies uſed by magicians in the prac- 
tice ot their pretended and deluding att; thus called, be- 
cauſe the formul of their enchantment were generally com- 
poſed in verſe, and defigned to be ſung. See Charm, 
FascinaTiION, MaGic, SORKCERY, and WITCHCRAFT. 
ENCHASING, IxcHasinxG, or CHASING, the art of en— 
' riching and beautifying gold, filver, and other metal- 
works, by ſome delign or ſigures repreſented thereon, in 
low rclievo. See SCULPTURE, RELIEVO, &c. 
Cha/ing is only practiſed on hollow, thin works; as 


watch-caſcs, cane-heads, tweezer-cales, or the like, It 
1s 
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is perſormed by punching or driving out the metal to 
form the figures from within- ſide, ſo as to ſtand out pro- 
minent from the plane or ſurface of the metal. 

In order to this, they have a great number of fine ſteel 
blocks, or puncheons, of divers ſizes; and the deſign 
being drawn on the ſurface of the metal, they apply the 
inſide upon the heads or tips of theſe blocks, directly 
under the lines or parts of the figures. Then, with a fine 
hammer, ſtriking on the metal ſuſtained by the block, 
the metal yields, and the block makes an indenture or 
cavity on the inſide correſpondent to which, there is a 
prominence on the ontfide, which is to ſtand for part of 
the figure. 

Thus the workman proceeds to chaſe and finiſh all the 
parts, by ſucceſſive applications of the block and ham- 
mer to the ſeveral parts of the deſign. 

And it is ſurpriſing, with what beauty and juſtneſs, by 


this ſimple piece of mechaniſm, the artiſts in this kind 


will repreſent foliages, groteſques, animals, hiſtories, 


&c. 

ENCHEIRESIS, E xgiencig, from ev, in, and xe, a hand, 
in Anatomy, denotes manual operation; as diſſection. 
ENCHELIDES, in Zoology, the name of a genus of ani- 
malcules, containing the capillary eels, whether of pep- 
per-water, vinegar, &c. Sce ANIMALCULE and Pep- 

PER, VINEGAR, and EEL. 

ENCHELUS, Eſxeaus, in 1chthyology, the name given by 
Ariſtotle, Appian, and all the Greek writers, to the 
FEEL. 

ENCHESON, a French word, uſed in our [Law- bees and 
Statutes, ſignifying the occaſion, cauſe, or reaſon, where- 
fore any thing is done. Stat. 5 Edw. III. cap. 3. 

ENCHYMA, of e/xvw, 7 pour in, in the Medical Writings 
of the Ancients, a word uled in ſeveral ſenſes. Some have 
made it expreſs only an ini]; others have uſed it for 
what the modern phyſicians call plethora ad vaſa, that is. 
a fulneſs of the veſſels, ſimply conſidered, as relative to 
themſelves; and others have made it the name of cer- 
tain forms of liquid medicines, to be injected into the 
ears, into the thorax, or any other part. 

ENCHYMOMA, of «e/xuwues, from eſxwu, in the Mriting, 
of the Ancient Phyſicians, a word uſed to expreſs that ſud- 
den effuon of blood into the cutaneous veſſels, which 
ariſes from joy, anger, ſhame, or any other violent emo- 
tion of the mind, and is what we uſually call BLUSHING; 
which, according to Dr. Hunter, is a nervous affection. 

ExncHYMOMA, is alſo an aflux of the blood, whereby the 
external parts are rendered black and blue, as in the 
ſcurvy, blood-ſhot eyes, &c. 

ENCHY MONITES, in Natura! Hiſtory. the name of a 
kind of ſtone found in Macedonia, and ſome other places, 
which was allo called fæenites and pæanites: it was ſup— 
poſed to be of great virtue to aſſiſt women in labour. 
See CEANIDES. | 

ENCHYSMA, the ſame with cLYSTER or enema. 

ENCHYTA, in the Medical Mritings of the Ancients, a 
name given to ſuch medicines as were injeed into the 
eyes, ot into any part. 

Some allo have uſed the ſame word to expreſs a ſort of 
funnel contrived to convey the fumes of medicines to 
any part of the body. 

ENCALIA, of e, in, and Ae, belly, a word uſed by 
many of the ancient medical writers, to expreſs the 
viſcera contained in the abdomen, or lower belly. 

ENCLAVE', in Heraldry, is where one thing is let into 
another, particularly where the jointure is ſquare. 

ENCLITICA, of , I incline, in the Greek and Latin 
Grammar, certain particles, united ſo cloſely to the pre- 
ceding word, that they only ſeem to form one word 
therewith ; and the word which ſuſtains them does ge- 
nerally likewite bear the accent that governs them, eſpe- 
cially when the enclitic is a monoſyllable; as in dominuf- 

e, Agios 786. 
There are three exc/:tic particles in the Latin, viz. que, 
ne, and ve; but in the Greek many, as Ts, ws, j0ty lit, 
on, oe, gt. wog, un, TE, YE, Ont ki, Tort, andothers. 

ENCONDRUS, of «y, in, and xordpog, grain, in the Old 
Greek Mriters, a word uſed to expreſs any thing made up 
of a great number of ſmall pieces, or flakes, or ſmall 
grains of any thing. The manna of the ancients was not 
in large flakes, as we have it at preſent, but it was form- 
ed of a vaſt number of ſmall granules, and was there- 
fore called by Dioſcorides, and ſome others of the 
Greeks, by this name. The word manna alſo ſignified 
with them the ſame thing; and they not only expreſſed 
the ſubſtance by it which we at preſent call ſo, but any 
other thing that was in ſmall flakes, or pieces, was call- 
ed manna. Thus the manna thuris, ſo much talked of 
among the old Greeks, was only a collection of thoſe 


pieces which flew off from frankincenſe in the break- 
ing. See MAaNna /ibanotis. 


ENCOUNTERS, in Military Language, a combat between 
two perſons; and the term is allo more generally applied 
to attacks or battles between {mall or large armies. 

ENCRANIUMI, in Anatomy, the ſame with CEREBELLUM., 

ENCRASICOLUS, the anchovy, a ſmall ſea-fiſh, one of 
the harengiform kind, but wanting the row of ſerrated 
ſcales on the belly. They are caught in vaſt plenty in 
the Mediterranean, the Engliſh, and many other ſeas, 
and are well known in pickle in moſt nations of Europe. 
See ANCHOVY. 

ENCRATITZ, formed from ene, continent, a ſect of 
ancients heretics, thus called from their making profeſ- 
fon of continence, and abſolutely rcjeCing all uſe of 
marriage, 

The founder of this ſect was Tatian, a diſciple of Juſtin, 
and one of the moſt learned perſons of all antiquity. 
After the death of that martyr, he made a ſeparation 
from the church, and ſoon had his followers ; who, be- 
ſide the dogma juſt mentioned, borrowed a great many 
things from Saturninius and Marcion; beſide ſeveral 
errors, Which they adhered to in common with the 
Gnoſtics and Valentinians. 

They abſtained from eating any thing that had life, and 
denied that Adam was ſaved. They looked on ſuch as 
drank wine to be great ſinners; and for this reaſon only 
made uſe of water in celebrating the Euchariſt, as hold- 
ing, that wine came from the devil. To countenance 
this tenet, they produced paſſages out of ſcripture, where 
mention is made of what befel Noah and Lot, when they 
were drunk, 

They only admitted ſuch of the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment as they thought good; but in lieu thereof, they 
owned ieveral ipurious and apocryphal writings for ca- 
nonical and divine, Such were the Acts of St. Andrew, 
John, and Thomas. 

ENCRAULOS, in [chthyology, the name given by Ariſtotle 
and many other of the ancient Greeks, to the fiſh which 
we call the anchovy. Authors deſcribe this under the 
diſtinc name of encraſicolus; but Artedi proves it to 
be a ſpecies of the ſame genus with the herring, and 
calls it the clupea with the upper-jaw longer than the 
under. This name carries a diſtinction with it that can- 
not be miſtakea. | 

ENCRINOS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a ſpecies of aſteropodium, or that plated and imbricated 
body which makes the baſe or root of the aſtsria. This 
is compoſed of a number of ſmall plates, convex on one 
ſide, and concave on the other; and when found in fair 
pieces, is ſaid very exactly to reſemble a part of a ray of 
the magellanic ſtar. See ASTEROPODIUM. s 

ENCRIS, in the Medical Writings of the Ancients, ſignifies 
a ſort of cake made of fine flour, mixed with oil, and 
ſweetened with honey. 

ENCROACHMENT, or  AccCROACHMENT. See Ix- 
CROACMHENT, and ACCROCHING. 

ENCUMONIS, fee EncyymoniTEs. 

ENCURECEK, in Natural Hiſtory, a venomous inſect, 
found in Perlia, and ſuppoſed by ſome to be a kind of 
tarantula. It neither ftings nor bites, but lets fall its 
venom like a drop of water, which cauſes inſufferable 
pain in the part for a time; and afterwards ſo profound a 
ſleep that we are told nothing can raiſe the patient 
from it but cruthing one of thoſe creatures on the part 

aſſected. It is nevertheleſs ſaid, that the ſheep eat theſe 
inſets without damage. Olearius, ap. Boyle, Works abr. 
vol. i. p. 37. Ibid. p. 38. 

ENCYCLOP ZDIA, the circle or chain of arts and 
ſciences. 

The word is compounded of the prepoſition ey, in, nundogs 
circle, and xaideia, ſcience, dofirine, diſcipline, learning ; 
the root being ray, child, infant. f 

'The Greeks uſed the term for the knowlege of the ſeven 
liberal arts, and the poſſeſſion of all the ſciences. Orbis 
ille doftrine, quem Græci tyxunnomaidinay cant, lays 
Quintilian. It is ſometimes alſo written, zu Ter, 
cyclopedia. Vitruvius, in the Preface to his fixth book, 
calls it, encyclios diſciplina. See CYCLOPXDI1A. 

END for Ex p, in the Sea-/anguage, when a rope runs all 
out of the block, ſo that it is untceved, they ſay it is run 
out end for end. 

ENDECAGON, or HENDEcAGon, in Geometry. See 
HENDECAGON. | 

ENDECASY LLABUS, or HenpecCasyYLLABUs. See 
HENDECASYLLABUM. 

ENDECERES, of eden, eleven, in the Naval Architecture 
of the Ancients, a word uſed to expreſs a galley which bad 
eleven ſeries or tires of rowers. Thoſe with two cr three 
tires were very much in uſe among the ancients, and 
from thoſe to ſuch as had five or ſix tires. Thoſe of nine 


* 


tites were ſometimes uſed, but it was very ſeldom; and 


thoſe of eleven, ſiſteen, and ſo on, were rather for ſtate, 


ENCOPE, of gy and zona, I cut, in Surgery, an inciſion 
ef any part ; as in a gangrene, &c. ; 


a 


than ſervice. We read of them carried ſo high as to 
| Contain twenty, thirty, and forty rows of oars. One of 
this 
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this largeſt ſort was built for Philopater, which required 

four thouſand men. 25 

ENDEIXIS, of „eu, indicate, in Medicine, an in- 
dication of diſeaſes, whereby is ſhewn what is to be done; 
as for example, a plethora, or too great fulneſs of blood, 
indicates the opening of a vein. Blancard, in voc. See 
Disk As E. : Ka 75 | # 

Exbixis, Evaty, in Antiquity, an action brought againſt 
ſuch as affected any place or thing, of which they were 
incapable by law. Pott. Archzol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 23 
tom. i. p. 125» 

ENDEMIC 4i/caſe, of & and H4uog, people, that which af- 
fects many people together in the ſame country, as pro- 
ceeding from ſome cauſe peculiar to the country where it 
icigns» See DISEASE. 

ENDENTED, DzxTED, or INDENTED, in Heraldry. 
See INDENTED, 

Ex DEN TED, is alſo applied to a feſs or pale, and other 
triangular pieces, when divided alternately between two 
different colours. Coupe, or endented with or and azure. 

ENDESIS, from e and dee, I bind, a word uſed by Hip- 
pocrates to expreſs that part of the foot where the bones 
of the tibia end, and which is connected by ligaments to 
the ankle. 

ENDEW, in Falconry, is ſaid of a hawk that digeſts her 
meat ſo well, that ſhe not only diſcharges her gorge of it, 
but ever cleanſes her pannel. 

ENDICA, a word uſed by the alchemiſts for the fæces 
which ſubſide to the bottom of the veſſel in infuſions; to 
ſome of which they attribute great virtues, 

ENDITEMENT, or INDiCTMENT, in Common Law. Sec 
INDICTMENT. 

ENDIVE, or SUccoRr, cithorium, in Botany, a genus of 
the /zngene/ia polygamia @qualis claſs, Its characters art 
theſe: the flower hath a common ſcaly empalement, 
which at firtt is cylindrical, but is afterward expanded 
the ſcales are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and equal. The 
flower is compoſed of many hermapbrodite florets with 

one petal, which is tongue-ſhaped, and cut into five 
tegments. Theſe have five ſhort hairy ſtamina: the 
germen is ſituated under the petal, which afterwards be- 
comes a ſingle ſeed, incloſed with a down, and ſhut up 
in the empalement. There are four ſpecies. See Tab. V. 
of Botany, Claſs 1. 

he curled cndive is now much cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens, being one of the principal ingredieats in the 
ſallads of autumn and winter; for which purpoſe it is 
continued as long as the ſeaſon will permit. The fit ſt 
time for ſowing theſe ſeeds is in June; for thoſe which 
ate ſown earlier in the year, generally run up to ſeed be- 
fore they are arrived to a proper ſize tor blanching. 
"Thoſe plants which were firit tranſplanted will be fit to 
blanch by the end of Auguſt at fartheſt ; and if they are 
property managed, in three weeks or a month they will 

e ſulſiciendiy blanched for uſe; which will be as ſoon 
as theſe ſallads are commonly required ; for during the 
continuance of good cos lettuce, few perſons care for 
endive, 
As the quantity of roots required for a middling family 
is not very great, ſo there ſhould not be too many plants 
tied up to blanch at the ſame time. The manner of ty- 
ing them is this: firſt gather all the inner leaves of the 
plant in regalar order in one hand; and then take up 
all thoſe that are ſound of the outſide ones, pulling off 
the decayed ones which lie near the ground, obſerving 
to place the outſide leaves near the middle ones, as near 
as poſſible in their natural order, ſo as not to croſs each 
other. Having thus got the whole plant up in your 
hand, tie it up with baſs or twigs, at about two inches 
below the top, very cloſe. About a week after, the 
Plants ſhould be gone over again, to have another tie 
round the middle, to prevent the heart-leaves from 
buriting out on one ſide, which they are ſubject to do, 
as. the plants grow, if not prevented. | 
After October, when the nights begin to be froſty, thoſe 
Plants which are far above ground will be liable io be pre- 
Judiced thereby, eſpecially if not covered up at Hoch 
times : the beſt method, CESS for the late crops is, 
10 take up the plants in a very dry day, and with a large 
at pointed dibble plant them into the ſides of trenches 
of earth, which ſhould be laid very upright, ſideways 
towards the ſun, with the tops of the plants out of the 
ground, ſo that the haſty rains may run off, and be kept 
ry and fecured from froſts. The plants thus treated, 
will be blanched fit for uſe in about three weeks or a 
month's time; after which they will not keep good long. 

The wild ſuccery, of which there are ſome varieties in 
the colour of the flowers, is ſeldom propagated in gar- 
dens, It growing wild in unfrequented lanes and dung- 

ills, in divers parts of England, where the herb-women 


_ it, and ſupply the markets for medicinal uſe, 
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The common ſuccory ſtands recommended by moſt of the 
medical writers, as one of the beſt known aperients and 
detergents: it is preſcribed in all diſeaſes of the liver, 
and is a powerſul diuretic. Schroder tells us, that it has 
alſo great virtues attributed to it againſt hemorrhages ; 
but it is not much regarded at preſent in that light, 
ENDIVIA marina, the ſea-endive, in Natural Hiſtory, the 
name of a ſpecies of ſca- plant, deſcribed by count Mar- 
light. There are two ſpecies of it, the one having broad 
and jagged leaves, reſembling thoſe of the vine, the other 
much narrower. This laſt kind grows on ſlones, ſhells, 
rome of wood, or any other ſubſtances, accidentally 
ound at the bottom ot the ſea. It ſeldom grows in very 
deep water, and thrives beſt in places where the ſea is 
caim and quiet. It is of a duſky greeniſh colour, varie- 
gated in ſome places with yellow. It exactly reſembles 
the ſhape of the endive common in our gardens, and its 
leaves are cut and tringed in the ſame manner ; but they 
are of ſo tender a ſubſtance, that a ſlight touch deſttoys 
them; they are indeed tenderer and more delicate than 
thoſe of any other known plant, either of the ſea or 
land. When this plant is examined by the microſcope, 
its ſurface is found to be compoled of a great number of 
eminences and cavities, or little holes, between and 
among them ; and when the leaves are cut tranſverſely, 
there are ſeen a great number of glandules in them. 
Marſig'i, Hiſt. de la Mer, p. 72. See CORALLINES. 
ENDLESS rolls, and ſcrew, ſee the ſubſtantives. 
ENDORSE, in Heraldry, an ordinary, containing the 
eighth part of a pale. 
This, Leigh ſays, is never uſed but when a pale is be- 

- tween two ſuch; though others hold, that an endor/e 
me be borne between birds, fiſhes, beaſts, &c. Sir 
J. Ferne adds, that it ſhews the ſame coat has been 
lometimes two coats, and afterwards conjoined within one 
eſcutcheon, for ſome myſtery of arms. He bears azure 
an endorſe argent. Tab. II. Herald. fig. 58. 

ENDORSED, Exposse', in Heraldry, is where things are 
borne back to back, 

ENDORSEMENT, of in and dorſum, back, is particularly 
uſed in Commerce, for a writing on the back of a bill of 
exchange by the proprietor or bearer, either thereby to 
transfer it to fome other, or to render it payabic to 
the order of ſome other, or elſe to ſerve for an acquit- 
tance or receipt, See EXCHANGE. 

The 5 rom is only the name of the proprietor, or en- 
dorſer. Note, when the endorſement of a bill of exchange 
is to render it payable to another, it is called an 
erdcr. 

To an order it is neceſſary the endorſement be dated, and 
contain the name of him who paid the value thercof; in 
which caſe, the bill belongs to the perſon with whole 
name the order is filed, without any other tradition : 
without theſe conditions, the bill is judged to belong to 
the perſon who ender/cd it. The bearer of a bill of cx- 
change proteſted has a remedy againſt the endorſers for 
the payment of the re-change of the places where the 
bill was negociated by their order. In cale a bill or note. 
is refuſed to be paid, & c. the bearer has a remedy again(t 
any one of the endorſers, where there ate ſeveral. See 
BiLL. 

ENDORSING, or In Dpoxs ix, in Law, implies the writ- 
ing on the back ſide of a deed, inſttument, &c. ſome- 
thing relating to the matters contained therein. 

ENDOSIS, E, ders, of & and dehnt, { give, in the M- 
dical Writings of the Ancients, a word uled to exprels a 
remiſſion of any kind, as when a tumor, inflammation, 
or hardneſs of any part, becomes leſs violent; and when 
the patient becomes eaſier, after the exacerbations in fe- 
vers of the continual kiud, and after fits of the inter- 
mittent. 

ENDOWMENT, or IxDow HN, the giving or aſſigu- 

ing of a dowet to a woman, See Do ER. 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively, for the ſetting forth 
or ſevering a ſullicient portion for a vicar, towards his 
perpetual maintenance, when the benefice is appropri- 
ated z whence ſuch a vicarage is called a vicarage cu- 
dowed. 

ENDYMATIA, in Antiquity, a kind of dance uſed among 
the Greeks, performed in Arcadia, to the found ot cer- 
tain airs compoſed for the flute. 

ENELIAXIS, Evmaatis, or rather Eryaliaxis, Evvaniatiy, 
in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Enyalius, whom ſome 
will have to be the ſame with Mars, others only one of 
his miniſters. Pott. Archiol. Gi#c. lib. ii. cap. 20. 
tom. i. p. 394. 

ENEMA, of en, I put in, in Medicine, denotes a cly/ter. 
See CI vs TER. 

ENEMY, See ALIEN 

ENEOREMA, of eva, { /ift up, is uſed by ancient me- 
dical writers ſor thoſe parts of the urine which float 
about in the middle refembling a cloud, formed, ac- 
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cording to Boerhaave, principally of muriatic falt. 
Comm. Inſtic. $ 382. 

EN OS, of ey and abe, I cry, a word uſed by the ancient 
writers in Medicine for a perſon born deaf, or unable to 
perform the common oflices of life, for want of any of 
the principal organs. 

ENERGETICAL bodies or particles, are ſuch as are emi- 
nenily active, and which produce manifeſt operations of 
various natures, according to the various circumſtances 
and motions of ſuch bodies or particles. 

ENERGICI, an appellation given to certain diſciples of 
Calvin and Melancthon, of the ſixteenth century, be- 
cauſe they held the Euchariſt was the energy and virtue 
of Jeſus Chriſt; not his real body, nor a repreſentation 
thereof. | 

ENERGUMENUS, Evepyov,uevcg, a term ſometimes uſed 
by divines and ſchoolmen, to ſignify a perſon poſſeſſed 
with a devil, or an-evil ſpirit. 

The word is formed from the Greek, evegyniolai, to be 


agitated, worked, of ev, and epyoy, opus. 

1 hough Papius ſays, the Energumeni were ſuch as coun- | 

terfeited the actions of the devil, performing things 

which ſeemed ſupernatural. The council of Orange de- 
bars, or deprives the Energument of the functions of the 
prieflhood. See D=®MONIAC\ 

-ENERGY, an uncommon force or ſtrength in a diſcourſe, 
a ſentence, or a word, See EMPHASIS. 

The word is Greek, eyzpy:1a, formed of the prepoſition 

ey, and. epſov, work, labour. 

ENERVATING, the act of deſtroying the force, uſe, or 
office of the nerves, either by cutting them, by weaken- 
ing them with debauchery, or by ſome other violence. 
Exceſs of wine, and other ſtrong, hot, ſpirituous liquors, 
enervate or weaken the nerves. When they would ren- 
der a horſe uſeleſs, they ener ate him, or cut his nerves. 

ENnERVATING, is particularly uſed in the Manege, for the 
cutting two tendons on the ſide of a horſe's head, under 
the eyes, which meet on the tip of the noſe ; they thus 
ener date horſes, to make their heads ſmall and lean. 

The word is alſo uſed figuratively. It is no ſmall arti- 

fice in diſputing, to be able to exervate and extenuate the 

allegations of one's antagoniſt. 'This author has a weak 
enervate ſtyle. See NERveE. 

ENERVATION, a term in the Ancient Anatomy, applied to 
the tendons of the recti, or ſtraight muſcles of the abdo- 
men. | 
Tue fibres of the recti of the abdomen do not go from 
one extreme of the muſcles to the other, but ate inter- 
ſeed by ſeveral nervous places, called by the ancients 
enervations, though they be real tendons. 

Their number is not alike in all; ſome having three, 

others four, &c. 

ENFANS perdus, a French phraſe, uſed in Jar to ſignify 
the ſoldiers who march at the head of a body of forces 
appointed to ſuſtain them, in order to begin an attack, 
make an aſſault, or force a poſt. ; 

The word literally imports 4% children, on account of the 

imminent danger they are expoſed to. 

In Engliſh, they are called the forlorn, or forlorn hope. 
At preſent, the grenadiers uſually begin ſuch attacks. 
ENFIL ADE, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh, 

ſignifying a ſeries or continuation of ſeveral things, diſ- 

poſed, as it were, in the fame thread or line ; as an en- 

gad of rooms, of doors, of buildings, &c. 

The word is formed of the French verb, enfiler, to firing 

@ thing, which is compounded of en, in, and fil, of filum, 

thread; q. d. 2 thread or ſtring of any thing. 

ExFILADE, in Mar, is applied to thoſe TREXNCHEs, and 
other lines, which are ranged in a right line, and ſo may 
be ſcoured or ſwept by the cannon lengthways, or in the 
direction of the line, and rendered almoſt defenceleſs. 
Care mult be taken that the lines be not enfiled, or enfi- 
laded ; on the contrary, the covert line mult be enfiladed, 
that the enemy may be driven out of it. The laſt boyau, 
or gut of the trenches, is ſubject to be enfiladed, that is, 
to be ſcoured according to its length. | 
A battery d'enfilade, is that where the cannon ſweep a 
right line. 

A poſt, or command d' enflade, is a height from which one 

may ſweep a whole line at once. 

ENFR ANCHISEMENT, the incorporating any man into 

a a ſociety or body politic. See FREEDOM and FRAN- 
(}HISE, 

Thus, he that by charter is made denizen of England, is 

ſaid to be enfranchiſed. The like is underſtood of a per- 

ton made a citizen of London, or other city or corporate 

town; becauſe he is thereby made. partaker of the liber- 

ties appertaining to the corporation whereof he is ex- 
ranchiſed. 

ENGAGEMENT, in a Naval ſenſe, denotes a particular 
or general battle at ſea, or an action of hoſtility between 
lingle ſhips, or detachments, or ſquadrons of men of 
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war: the whole ceconomy of which may be arranged 
under the heads of preparation, action, and repair. The 
preparation is begun by ifluing the order 'to-tlear the 
thip for action, which is repeated by the bratſwain and 
his mates at all the hatchways. "The hammocks are fir(t 
removed; every fatlor ſtowing his own bedding properly 
and firmly cording it with a laſhing, or line provided 
for that purpoſe : as each fide of the quaiter deck and 
poop 18 furniſhed with a double net-work, ſupported by 
10n cranes fixed immediately above the gunnef or top of 
the ſhip's fide; the hammocks thus corded, are firmly 
ſtowed by the quarter-maſter between the two parts of 
the netting, ſo as to form an excellent barrier or ſort of 
parapet, to prevent the execution of ſmall ſhot on the 
quarter-deck : the tops, waiſte, and fore-caſtle, are fenc- 
ed in the ſame manner. At the ſame time the boatſwain 
and his mates are employed in ſecuring the ſail-yards, to 
prevent them from tumbling down when the ſhip is can- 
nonaded, whereby it might be difabled. "The yards are 
ſecured by ſtrong chains or ropes, beſides thoſe by which, 
they are uſually ſuſpended. The boatſwain alſo provides 
the neceſſary materials for repairing the rigging ; and 
the carpenter and his crew prepare ſhot-plugs and maus 
to cloſe up any breach that may be made near the fur- 
face of the water, and provide the iron-wor ks neceſſaty 
to refit the chain pumps. The gunner with his mates 
and quarter-gunners, examine the cannon of the diftc- 
rent batteries, and provide proper charges, &e. The 
maſter and his mates attend to the number and trimming 
of the fails, &c. The lieutenants vißt the different 
decks, taking care that all incumbrances are removed, 
and giving inſtructions to the other officers, that every 
thing may be ready for the expected engagement at a mo- 
ment's warning. When the hoſtile ſhips have approach- 
ed each other to a competent diſtance, the drums beat 
to arms: the boat{wain. and his mates pipe, c hand to 
quarters / at every hatch-way. The perſons appointed 
to manage the great guns immediately repair to their re- 
ſpeQtive ſtations; crows, hand-ſpikes, rammers, ſpunges, 
powder-horns, matches, and train-tackles are placed in 
order by the fide of every cannon. The hatches are laid 
to prevent any one from eſcaping into the lower apart— 
ments. The marines are drawn up in rank and ble, on 
the quarter-deck, poop, and fore-caſtle. The laſhings 
of the gieat guns are let looſe, and the tompions with- 
drawn: the whole artillery, above and below, is run 
out at the ports, and levelied ro the point-blank range 
ready for firing. When the neceflary preparotions are 
finiſhed, the commencement of the action is determined 
by the mutual diſtance and fituation of the adverſe ſhips, 
or by the ſignal from the commander in chief of the tlect 
or ſquadron. The cannon being levelied in parallel 
rows, projecting from the {ſhip's ſide, the moſt natural 
order of battle is evidently to range the ſhips a-breaſt of 
each other, eſpecially if the engagement is general. The 
moſt convenient diſtance is probably within the point- 
blank range of a muſk-t, ſo that all the artillery may do 
eſfectual execution. Ihe combat uſually begins by a 
vigorous cannonade, accompan.ed with the united efforts 
of all the ſwivel-guns and ſmall arms. Inſtead of firing 
platoons, or vollies of cannon at once, the generat 
rule throughout the ſhip on theſe occaſions is to load, 
ſpunge, and fire the guns with all poſſible expedition, 
yet without confuſion or precipitation. The captain ot 
each gun is enjoined to fire only when the piece is pro- 
perly directed to its object. The lieutenants who com- 
mand the different batteries, trave:ſe the deck, to irc 
that the battle is proſecuted with vigour, and to animate 
the men in their duty, Ihe midſhipmen ſecond theſe 
injunctions, and give aſſiſtance where it is required at 
the guns committed to their charge. The gunner takes 
care that the artillery is ſupplicd with powder, and that 
the cartridges are conveyed along the decks in covered 
boxes. The ſhip that is defeated acknowledges the vic- 
tory by ſtriking the colours, and is immediately taken 
poſſeſſion of by the conqueror, who ſecures her officers 
and crew as priſoners in his own ſhip, and inveſts tw 
principal officers with the command of the prize til 4 
captain is appointed by the commander in chief, When 
the engagement is concluded, they begia the repair, Ihe 
cannon are ſecured by their breechings and tackles; the 
ſails that have been rendered unſerviceable, are unbent ; 
and the wounded maſts and yards ſtruck upon the deck, 
and filhed or replaced by others. "The ſtanding rigging 
is knotted, and the running rigging ſpliced wherever ths 
is neceſſary. Proper fails are bent in the room of 1th0:c 
that are become uſeleſs, The carpenter and his crew te- 
pair breaches in the ſhip's hull by ſhot-plugs, pizces 0! 
plank, and ſheet-lead. The gunner and his athſtants te- 
pleniſh the allotted number of charged cartridges, aud 
refit the damaged furniture of the cannon. | 

Wheu two fleets or ſquadrons are preparing for e747 
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ment, it will be the endeavour of the admiral or com- 
mander in chief to come to action as ſoon as poſſible. 
To facilitate the execution of the admiral's orders, the 
whole fleet is ranged into three ſquadrons z each of which 
is claſſed into three diviſions, under the command of 
different officers. Before the action begins, the ad- 
verſe fleets are commonly drawn up in two lines parallel 
to each other, and cloſe-hauled. . When the admiral diſ- 
plays the ſignal for the line of battle, the ſeveral diviſions 
ſeparate from the colours in which they were diſpoſed 
according to the uſual order of ſailing, and every ſhip 
crowds into its ſtation in the wake of the next a-head, 
at the diſtance generally of about fifty fathom ; which 
diſtance is regularly obſerved from the van to the rear: 
though the admiral may ſometimes find it neceſlary to 
contract or extend his line, according to the length of 
that of his adverſary ; always taking care that his own 
line be ſecure from being doubled, which might throw 
his van and rear into confuſion. When the adverie 
fleets approach each other, the courſes are commonly 
hauled up in the brails, and the top-gallant fails 
and ſtay-fails furled : the frigates, tenders, and fire- 
ſhips, being hauled upon the wind, lie at ſome diſtance 
behind the line of battle; and tranſports and ſtore- ſhips 
lie beyond theſe, at a {till greater diſtance from the ſcene 
of action; and if the number of ſhips allows it, a body 
of reſerve from the different ſquadrons is ſelected to 
cover the fire-ſhips, &c. and ſtationed oppoſite to the 
weakeſt parts of the line, ſo that they may readily fall 
into the line in caſe of neceſſity. Each ſhip forming the 
linc ſhould keep cloſe to its ſtation during the engage- 
ment; the aſſault of boarding being ſeldom permitted 
unleſs in ſingle. action: becauſe the regularity of a cloſe 
line conſtitutes the principal force of the fleet; and the 
ſkill of the admiral, is greatly concerned in keeping his 
line, notwithſtanding unequal attacks and damage, as 
complete as poſſible. If he proves victorious, he thould 

roſecute his victory as much as pollible, by. ſeizing, 
eat or deſtroying the enemies ſhips. It he is de- 
feated and reduced to the neceſlity of retreating, he may 
judge it expedient, for greater ſecurity, to range bis 
flect into the form of a half-moon, placing hiniſclf in 
the centre. The enemy's ſhips that attempt to fall upon 
his rear will thus be expoſed to the fire of the admiral 
and his ſeconds, and the eſcape of his own ſhips will be 
facilitated whilſt the purſuit of his adverſary is retarded. 
Upon the whole, the real force or ſuperiority of a fleet, 
conſiſts leſs in the number of veſſels and the vivacity of 
the action, than in good order, dexterity in working the 
ſhips, preſence of mind, and ſkilful conduct in the ad- 
miral and captains. Falconer's Marine Dict. Art. Ex- 


GAGEMENT. See BaTTLE, LINE of battle, and S1G- 
NAL. 


ENGAGEMENT, in Exgliſb Hiſtory, was the obligation im- 


poſed by Oliver Cromwell required to be ſigned by every 
member of the Firſt Parliament in 1654, aſſembled by 
his authority, after he was declared Protector, viz. I 
A. B. do hereby freely promiſe and engage myſelt to be 
true and faithful to the Lord Protector, and to the com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
ſhall not (according to the tenure of the indenture 
whereby I am returned to ſerve in this preſent parlia- 
ment) propoſe or give any conſent to alter the govern- 
ment, as it is ſettled in one fingle perſon and a parlia- 


ment. Many, who refuſed to ſign this engagement, were 
excluded from the houſe. 


ENGAMOS, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name given by the 


people of ſome parts of Guinea to a root very common 
there, and much reſembling our larger ſort of turneps, 
but not ſo ſweet or juicy. They commonly boil theſe 
with their pattatas, in the ſame kettle with their meat. 
The latter of theſe roots, which is conſiderably different 
from our potatoe, gives a fine flavour to the whole, and 
makes the broth and meat taſte as if roſe-water were 
added to it. The engamss alſo partakes of the flavour, 
_ Ae caſe becomes very agreeable. Phil. Tranſ. 
108. 


LNG ASTRIMANTE3S, Eyiarpmuarrns, in Antiquity, call- 


ed alſo. ENGasTRimy THI, Eyſzgpmuda, a deſignation 
given to ſuch diviners as were polleſſed with demons, 
which either lodged or ſpoke within their bodies. Pott. 
Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 12. tom. i. p- 301. 


8 or ENGASTRIMAN- 
PER, a perſon who ſpeaks from, or with the belly, with- 
on opening his mouth z or, if open, without ſtirring the 
ips. 

hus called by the Greeks, from ev, ſacne belly, and Au- 


9h [peech and by the Latins, ventriloquus, quaſi ex ventru 
N e 


The ancient philoſophers, &c. are divided on the ſub- 
ject of the engaſtrimythi ; Hippocrates mentions it as a 


diſeaſe. Others will have it a kind of divination, and 


ſcribe the origin and firſt diſcipline thereof to one Eu- 
ryclus, whom nobody knows any thing of. Others attti- 
bute it to the operation or poſſeſſion of an evil ſpirit 3 
and others, toart and mechaniſm. 
The moſt eminent enga/trimythi were the Pythians or 
prieſteſſes of Apollo, who delivered oracles from within, 
without any action of the mouth or lips. 
St. Chryfoitom and Oecumenius make expreſs mention 
of a ſort of divine men, called by the Greeks e::79/tri 
mandri, whoſe prophetic bellies pronounced oracles, 
M. Schottus, library-keeper to the king of Pruſſia, in a 
Difſertation on the Apotheofis of Homer, maintained that 
the enga//rimythi of the ancients were only ports; who, 
when the prieſteſs could not ſpeak in verſe, ſupplied the 
defect, by explaining or delivering in verſe What Apollo 
05 in the cavity of the baſon, placed on che ſacred 
tripod. 


Leo Allatius has an expreſs treatiſe on the csi. 
See VEN TRI-LoQUISTS. | 


ENGENDERING, or IxGznDERING, the act of begetting 


or producing the kind, by way of generation. 

The term is likewife applied to other productions of na- 
ture : thus, meteors are ſaid to be engendered in the middie 
region of the air. Crude fruits engender worms. The 


ancients believed, that inſects were engendered of putre- 
faction. | 


ENGINE, in Mechanics, a compound machine, conſiſting 


of ſeveral ſimple ones, as wheels, ſcrews, levers, or the 
like, combined together, in order ro lift, caſt, or ſuſ- 
tain a weight, or produce ſome other conſiderable effect, 
ſo as to fave either time or ſorce. 

The word is formed of the French, ezine; of the Latin, 
ingen:um, wit; becauſe of the ingenuity required in the 
contrivance of engines, to augment the effect of moving 
powers. | 

The kinds of engines are infinite; ſome for war, as the 
BALISTA, CATAPULTA, SCORPIO, ARIES, &c. others 
for the arts of peace, as MILLS, CRANES, PREtSLES, 
CLOCKS, WATCHES; engines to drive piles, to raiſe wa— 
ter, WHEEL and WATER-:2works; to extinguiſh fire, 
fee FIRE-eng:ne, &. See HYDROCANISTER1U7M, Soc 
STEAM-engime, &c. See alſo INSTRUMENT. 


ENGINEER, or InGINEER, in its general ſenſe, is applied 


to a contriver or maker of any kind of uſeful engines ot 
machines. 

In its more proper ſenſe, it denotes an officer in an army 
or fortified place, whoſe buſine(s it is to contrive and in- 
ſpect attacks, defences, works, &c. 

An engineer ſhould be an able and expert mathematician, 
particularly verſed in military architecture and gunnery; 
being often ſent to view and examine the places intended 
to be attacked; to chooſe ont and ſhew the general the 
weakelt place; to draw the trenches, afſign the places of 
arms, galleries, lodgments on the counterſcarp and half- 
moons ; conduct the works, faps, mines, &c. and ap- 
point the workmen their nightly tatk ; he is allo to make 
the lines of contravallation ; with the redoubts, &c. 
Under the eſtabliſhment of the cffice of his majeſty's 
ordnance, the corps of engineers conſiſts of one colonel 
in chief, two directors or lievtenant-colonels, four ſub- 
directors or majors, twelve er7g/neccrs in ordinary or cap- 
tains, twelve engineers extraordinary or captains, four- 


teen ſub-engincers or lieutenants, twenty-four pructitioner- 


engincens or ſecond- lieutenants, excluſive oi a ſcu Heer 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment. Sce Ox DN ANSCE. 


ENGISOMA, Eſſicana, from eſſog ucar, a ſpecies of frac- 


ture of the ikull, wherein one of the extremitics of the 
fractured bone is thruſt inwards upon the dura mater, 


and the other extremity raiſed outwards. Sec TRE“E 
PANNING. 


ENGLECERIE, Excr Ecutnie, or ExXcrrocnyany, a 


term of great import among our anceſtors, though now 
obſolete; properly ſignifying the quality of an Eugliſh— 
man. 

If a man were privately ſlain or murdered, he was an- 
ciently accounted FRANCIGENA (which comprehended 
every alien, eſpecially the Danes) till g e as proved, 
1. e. till it was made to appear that he was an Englith- 
man. Bracton, lib. iii. 

The origin of the cuttom anciently ſubſiſling among the 
Goths in Sweden and Denmark, was thus: king Canutus, 
having conquered England, at the requelt of his nobles, 
lent back his army into Denmark, only reſerving a 
guard of Danes for his perſon ; and made a law, thu if 
any Engliſhman killed a Dane, he ſhould be tried for the 
murder; or, if he eſcaped, the village where che man 
was ſlain ſhould be charged to pay ſixty-ſix marks into 
the exchequer, After this law, which was continued by 
William the Conqueror, for the like ſecurity to his own 
Normans, whenever a murder was committed, it was 


neceſſary to prove the party flain an Engliſhman, that the 


penalty of ſixty-ſix marks might not be charged on the 
| | Village. 


> 


ENGLISH, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to 


ENG 


village. This praCtice was aboliſhed by ſtatate 14 Edw. 
III. cap. 4+ 


the country or 1 of England. 

We ſay, the Fngii/h crown, Engli/h copperas, Engli/h 
names, Eng/i/h money, Eugliſhb meaſures, Engliſh 
weights, &c. 

The ſweating-ſickneſs is called by foreigners, ſudor An- 


glicanus, the Engliſh ſweat. Dr. Cheyne calls the va- 


pours the Eugliſb malady. See SUDOR-ANGLICUS. 


Exctisn Drops, Gutte Anglicane. See DRor. 
ENGL18H, or the ENGL1$sH Tongue, the language ſpoken by 


the people of England; and with ſome variation, by 
thoſe of Scotland, as wellas part of Ireland, and the 
reſt of the Britiſh dominions. 
The Engli/h is of Gothic, or Teutonic extraction; this 
was the roat or ſtock upon which ſeveral other dialects 
have been fince grafted, particularly the Latin and 
French. See 'TEUTONIC, &c. 
The language anciently ſpoken in our iſland was the 
Britiſh, or Welſh, which was common to the Britons 
and Gauls; and which ſtill ſubſiſts, in more or leſs 
E in the principality of Wales, the iſlands and 

ighlands of Scotland, part of Ireland, and ſome pro- 
vinces of France, particularly Bretagne, and very lately 
ſubſiſted inthe county of Cornwall. See CORN1$SH /anguape. 
As the Roman empire, extending itſelf towards the 
weſtern parts of Europe, under Julius Czſar, Claudius, 
and Domitian, came to take in Gaul and Britain, the 
Roman tongue became propagated therewith z all the 
edicts, &c. relating to the public affairs, being de- 
ſignedly wrote in that language. 

he Latin, however, it is certain, never got ſo much 

round, or prevailed ſo far in England, as in Lombardy, 
Spain, and the Gauls; partly on account of its great 
diſtance from Rome, and the ſmall reſort of Romans 
hither; and partly, becauſe the entire reductiou of the 
kingdom was not effected till fo late as the reign of 
Claudius, when the empire was on the declining Fry 
and the new province was forced to be ſoon deſertad by 


its conquerors, called to deſend their territories nearet | 


hone. 

Britain, thus leſt naked, became an eaſy prey to the 
Angli, or Anglo-Saxons, a [trolling nation, from Jut— 
land and Norway, who took an eaſy poſſeſhon thereof 
about the ycar 450, much about the time that the 
Franks, another German nation, entered Gaul. 'The 
Gauls and Franks, it ſeems, at length came to terms; 
found means ro unite into one nation; and thus, the 
ancient Gauliſh, with its mixture of Latin, continued 


the prevailing tongue, only farther intermixed with the} 


Francic to lingua Franca of the yew inmates ; but 
the Britons were more conſtant, and determined abſo- 
Jutely to refuſe any ſuch coalition: they had embraced 
Chriſtianity, Auguftine being ſent from Rome to con- 
vert them about the year 570, and their competitors 
were heathens ; rather than admit of ſuch an uvion, 
therefore, they choſe to be thut up, with their language, 
in the mountainous parts of Cambria or Wales. 

The Engli/þ Saxons, thus left abſolute lords, changed 
every thing; their own language was now fully eſtab- 
liſhed; and the very name of the country was hence- 
forth to be Anglo-Saxon. 'The new language remained, 
in good meaſure, pure and unmixed, till the Norman in- 
vation: the attempts of the Danes, aud the neighbour- 
hood of the Britons, indeed, wrought ſome leſſet inno- 
vations therein; but, in the main it preſerved itſelf; for, 
as to the Danes, their language was much different 
from the other. Edward the Confeſſor, however, who had 
lived long in France, might poſlibly bring in a little mix- 
ture of the dialect of that country, 

But William I. and his Normans, having got poſſeſſion 
of England, an alteration was ſoon attempted : the con- 
queſt was not complete, unleſs the Conqueror's lan- 
guage, the French or Franco-(zallic were introduced ; 
and accordingly, all his acts, diplomas, edicts, plead- 
ings, and other judicial matters, were written, &c. in 
that tongue. 
But his attempts proved unſucceſsful ; the number of 
Normans he brought over being vecy ſmall in compariſon 
of the Engli/h, with whom they were incorporated, 
they loſt or torgot their own language, ſooner than they 
could make any change in the EMH. This, however, 
did not hinder, but, by the endeavours of the Con- 
queror, abundance of French words, though many of 
il eng of Latin original, crept into the Engli/h; and many 
Engliſh words, by degrees, grew out of uſe. | 
Hence, as to the origin and etymology of many of our 
word, Dr. Wallis lays it down, that ſuch words of 
German original as we have, in common with the 
French, are to be reckoned as our own, rather than as 
words borrowed from them; and that the old Gauliſh 


ENG 


words, common to the French and the Welſh, dich 
are found in our language, have been likewiſe taken 
from the Welſh, rather than from the French. Hence, 
alſo, the ſame author accounts why the names of the 
divers forts of cattle are Saxon; as ox, cow, calf, ſheep, 
hog, boar, deer, &c. and yet that their fleſh, when pre- 
wa for food, is French ; as beef, veal, mutton, pork, 
rawn, veniſon, &c. the Norman ſoldiers, not concern- 
ing themſelves with paſtures, parks, and the like places, 
where ſuch creatures are fed and kept, ſo much as with 
markets, kitchens, feaſts, and entertainments, where 
the food was either prepared, ſold, or eaten. 
Under Henry II. Dr. Swift obſerves, the French made a 
ſtill greater progreſs; becauſe of the large territories he 
poſſeſſed on that continent, both from his father and his 
wiſe, which occaſioned frequent journies thither, with 
numerous retinues, &c. And for ſome centuries after, 
there was a conſtant intercourſe between France and 
England, by the dominions we poſſeſſed there, and the 
conqueſts we made; ſo that the language, two or three 
hundred years ago, ſeems to have had much more 
French than at preſent. 
Beſides this alteration from the conquerors, the language 
in proceſs of time underwent ſeveral others; and ac 
length came to have numerous words and phraſes of fo- 
reign dialects ingrafted into it, in lieu of the ancient 
Saxon; particularly, by means of negociations and com- 
merce with other nations; by the marriages of royal 
families; by the affectation of many writers, in moſt 
ages, who are fond of coining new words, and altering 
the uſual forms of ſpeech, for the greater delicacy; and, 
by the neceſfity of framing or borrowing new words, 
according as new things and inventions turn up: and by 
ſuch means was the old Anglo-Saxon converted into the 
preſent Exgliſh tongue. 
Having traced the riſe and progreſs of our language hit- 
torically, we think it may be no incurious amuſement io 
repreſent by actual examples the ſeveral ſucceſſive 
changes and ſtages it has paſſed through, to arrive at its 
preſent perfection: in order to which, we ſhall make uſe 
of the colleCtions of the ingenious Mr. Greenwood. 
From the Saxon inyaſhon, we have no memorial ex- 
tant of the language for 250 years: the oldeſt Saxon 
writing in being is a gloſs on the evangeliſts, written 
in the year 700, by Eadfride, biſhop of Holy Ifland; in 
which the three fir{t articles of the Lord's Prayer run thus: 
« Uren Fader thic arth in heofnas, fic gehalgud 
« thin noma, ſo cymeth thin ric. Sic thin willa 
& ſue is heoſnas, and in eortho,“ &c. 
Two hundred years after, in the year goo, the ſame was 
rendered thus: 
« Thu ure Fader the eart on heofenum, ſi thin 
„% nama gehalgod ; cume thin rice. Si thin willa on 
% eorthan ſwa, ſwa on heofenum.” 
In the following age it was turned thus in the Saxon Ho- 


milies, ſaid to be tranſlated by king Alfred: 


« Fxder ure thu the earth on hesſenum, thin 
« nama gehalgod, to be cume thin rice, gewutthe 
& thin willa on coarthan ſwa, ſwa on heofnum,” &c. 
About the year 1160, under Henry II. near which period 


the Saxon began to aſſume a form in which the begin- 


ning of the preſent Exgliſh may be diſcovered ; it was thus 
rendered by pope Adrian, an Engliſhman, .in rhyme : 

« Ure Fader in heaven rich, 

« Thy name be hayled ever lich, 

« Thou bring us thy michell bliſſe: 

« Als hit in heaven y- dos 

« Evar in yearth beene it alſo,” &c. 
About 100 years after, in the time of Henry III. it was 
tranſlated thus: 

« Fadir that art in heaven bliſſe, 

© Thin helge nam it wurth the bliſs, 

« Cumen & mot thy kingdom, 

« Thin holy will be it all don, 

« In heaven and in erdh alſo,” &c. 
Two hundred years after, under Henry VI. it was ren- 
dered thus : 

« Our Fadir that art in hevenes, halewid be the 

© name, thi kingdom come to thee, be thi will 

« don in eerthe, as in hevene.” 
Dr. Hickes furniſhes an extraordinary ſpecimen of the 
Eugliſb, as ſpoken in the year 1385, in his Theſaur. 
Liter. Septent, which we ſhall the rather entertain the 
reader with, as it is on this very ſubject, the Engii/> 
tongue; and contains not only the hiſtory, but the rea- 
ſons of the changes and differences therein ; 
« As it is knowe how meny maner peple beeth in this 
« lond ; there beeth alſo ſo many dyvers longages and 
« tonges. Notheleſs Walſche men and Scots that heeth 
« nought medled with other nations, holdeth wel nyh 
« hir firſt longage and ſpeche : but vif the Scottes that 
« were ſometime confederat and woned with the . 

„ drawe 
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ct qtawe ſomewhat after hir ſpeche; but the Flemynges | 


« that woneth in the weſte fide of Wales, haveth left 
« her ſtrange ſpech, and ſpeketh Sexonliche now. Alſo 
« Engliſhe men, they had from the bygynnynge thre 
« maner ſpeche : northerne, ſowtherne, and middel 
« ſpeche in the middel of the londe, as they come of 
« three maner of peple of Germania : notheleſs by 
« commyxtion and mellynge firſt with Danes, and 
« afterwards with Normans, in meny the contrary lon- 
gage is apayred [corrupted]. This appayrynge of the 
« hurthe of the tunge is bycauſe of tweie thynges, oon 
« is for children in ſcole agenſt the uſage and maner of 
« all other nations, beeth compelled for to leve hire 
« own longage, and for to conſtrue hir lefſons and here 
« thynges in French, and ſo they haveth ſethe Normans 
« come firſt into Engelond. Alſo gentlemen children 
« beeth taught to ſpeke Frenſche from the tyme that 
« they beeth rokked in here cradel, and kunneth ſpeke 
« and play with a childes broche; and uplondiſſche men 
« will linke bymſelf to gentilmen, and fondeth with 
« great beſyneſſe for to ſpeake Frenſche to be told of. 
6 Fit ſeemeth a greet wonder how Engliſcbe men and 
« her own longage and tonge, is ſo dyverſe of ſown 
« jn this oon ilond: and the longage of Normandie is 
« comlynge of another lond, and hath oon manner ſoun 
« amonge alle men that ſpeketh hit arigt in Engelond. 
&« Alſo of the foreſaid Saxon tonge that is deled divided] 
« a three, and is abide ſcarceliche with few uplondiſſche 
« men, is greet wonder. For men of the eſt, with 
« men of the welt, is, as it were, under the ſame par- 
« tie of hevene acordeth more in ſownynge of ſpeche, 
« than men of the north, with men of the ſouth. 
« Therefore it is that Mercii, that beeth men of myddel 
« Engelond, as it were parteners of the endes, under- 
te ſtondeth bettre the de longages northerne and ſouch- 
& erne, than northern or ſoutherne underſtondeth 
« either other. All the longage of the Northumbers, 
« and ſpecialliche at York, is ſo ſcharp, flitting and 
« frotynge, and unſchape, that we ſoutherne men may 
« that longage . unnethe underſtonde. I trow that that 
« is by cauſe that they beeth nyh to ſtrange men and 
« nations, that ſpeketh ſtrongliche, and allo bycauſe 
ie that the kinges of Engelond wonneth alwey fer from 
te that cuntry.“ &c. 
The brit of our authors who can properly be faid to 
have written Engliſh, was fir John Gower, who, 1a his 
Confeſſion of a Lover, calls Chaucer his diſciple. 
How the Engliſo ſtood about the year 1400, may be ſeen 
in Chaucer, who relined and improved it very conſider- 
ably; though he is charged with the affectation of mix- 
ing too many French and Latin words with his Xngh/b, 
and by that means, with too much altering and corrupt- 
ing the primitive language. : 
In the year 1537, the Lord's Prayer was printed accord- 
ing to the following verſion: 

« O oure Father which arte in heven, balowed be 

© thy name: let thy kingdome come, thy will be 

& fulfiled as well in erth as it is in heven,” &c. 
Where the reader will obſerve the diction almoſt brought 
to the preſent ſtandard ; the variations being principally 
in the orthography. See an hiſtorical view of the pro- 
grels of the Engliſh language, with ſpecimens at different 
periods, from the age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth, in 
the Introduction to Dr. Johnſon's Exgliſb Dictionary, 
vol. i. fol. 
Spencer, who lived in the ſame age, contributed not a 
little to the improvement and refining of the tongue : he 
threw alide abundance of the outlandiſh ornaments, and 
VIotc a purer Engliſh, yet with more elegance and va- 
TIcty than had been known before. He was ſucceeded 
by Shakſpeare, Ben Johnſon, lord Bacon, Milton, Cow- 
ley, Waller, Tillotſon, Dryden, Addiſon, and Pope, 
N. whoſe works are in every body's hands; and by 
whom the language has been tranſmitted to us under all 
its preſent advantages. 
The perfections atcribed to the Engliſh, and that in a de- 
gree fuperior to any of the modern tongues, are, 1. That 
it is very ſtrong and ſignificant; to which our finely 
compounded words, formed on the model of the Greeks, 
do not a little contribute. 
2. Copious; of which Mr. Greenwood gives us inſtances 
in the word {triking z which we have 4 thirty diſfe- 
rent ſynonymous expreſſions for; as to ſmite, bang, beat, 
54ſt, buffet, cuff, hit, thump, thwack, ſlap, rap, tap, kick, 


ſpurn, box, yerke, pummel, punch, &c. and the word anger, | 


for which he enumerates above forty. So we ſay to ſeeth 
or boil fleſh, ſtew prunes, peche eggs, coddle apples, bake 
bread ; for which expreflions, to ſceth, ſtew, poche, coddle, 
and bake, the Latins, with all the boaſted copia of the 
tongue, have only one word, coquere; and the French, 

as much as they abound with terms of cookery, not 


many more; the word cuire ſerving indifferently for ſeeth-| 


7% boiling, baking, /tewins, and codling« 
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3. Muſical and harmonious ; in which reſpect Mr. Den 
nis makes no ſcruple to aſſert it ſuperior even to the 
French. This, which ſome may think ſtrange, he proves 
hence, that we have blank verſe which is harmonious by 
mere force of numbers and quantityz whereas the 
French have long ago deſiſted from all pretenſions to 
3 numbers, without the aſſiſtance 22 | 

t may be added on this laſt head, from Mr. Welſtead, 
that the Enęliſb has many meaſures, the iambic and tro- 
chee, for inſtance, in common with the Greek and La- 
tin; an advantage ariſing from the variation of the ac- 
cent; and that rhyme is peculiarly natural to it, varying 
itſelf to the ear with exceſhve ſweetneſs; not to men- 
tion the cæſuras, pauſes, tranſpoſitions, and numberleſs 
other graces, which the Zngli verification is capable 
of, probably beyond every other living language. 

Some object to the Engli/h, that it conſiſts tos much of 
monoſyllables; which others make a piece of merit, as 
it argues the greater antiquity, if what Salmaſius ſays be 
true: Certum quippe ei, linguas omnes, que monoſyllabis 
conſtant, cateris eſſe anttquizres; he adds, that the ancient 
Greek abounded herein, as appears from the ancient potts, and 
ſuch as affefied antiquity. De Re Helleniſt. 

But we have a farther advantage from our monoſyllables, 
viz. conciſeneſs ; as we are hereby enabled to expreſs more 
matter in the ſame compaſs of letters than any other mo- 
dern tongue. The only thing we ſuffer by it, is, ſome- 
thing in point of ſoftneſs and numbers; and yet we have 
verſes compoſed wholly of monoſyllables, that do not 
want harmony; as that of Creech, 
* Nor could the world have borne ſo fierce a flame.” 
Others object to our language, that it does not equal 
the ſoftneſs, the delicacy, of the more ſouthern lan- 
guages, of France, Spain, and Italy. it ſeems to re- 
tain ſomewhat of the Gothic roughneſs of the people 
who framed and introduced it; the ſoil and climate it 
was planted in, not tending much to mellow and refine 
It. 
To this purpoſe does Dr. Swiſt ſpeak, who accounts for 
the effect hence, that the Latin tongue was never in its 
purity in our iſland; and beſides, itwas removed, in its im- 
perfect ſtate, before it could have time to incorporate with 
the language of the country, and ſubdue and foften it, 
as it did in the other provinces of France and Spain, &c. 
But it is to be obferved, that upon the whole, this, ſup- 
poling it true, does not lie as an objection againſt the 
language, but the people: our manners are alſo leſs po- 
liſhed than ſome of our neighbours; we are not yet ar- 
rived at that pitch of moleſſe, of delicateſſe, of ſoup- 
lefle, which we cenſure in them ; and it is but juſt our 
language correſpond with the reſt of our character. 
Mr, Welſtead is of opinion, that the Engliſb language is 
not capable of a much greater perfection than it has al- 
ready attained. We have trafficked, he obſerves, with 
every country for the enriching it; the ancients and 
moderns have both contributed to the giving it ſplendor 
and magnificence; the faireſt cyons that could be had 
from the gardens of France and Italy, have been grafted 
on our old ſtocks, to refine the ſavageneſs of the breed ; 
we have laid alice moſt of our harſh, antique words, 
and retained few but thoſe of good and ſound energy : 
the moſt beautiful poliſh is at length given our tongue 
that it will bear, without deſtroying and altering the very 
baſis and ground work of it; its Teutonic ruſt is worin 
away, and little or nothing is wanting either of copiout- 
neſs or harmony. He goes on to argue the maturity and 
perfection of the Engliſh, from another very extriulic 
principle, viz. by comparing the time and circumſtances 
of the improvements made ſince the firſt reſiners of it; 
with thoſe of the Greek, Latin, French, and othec 
tongues that conſeſſedly have ariſen to their height. 
Every civilized nation, that author thinks, has its claſ- 
ſical age; and he ſuggeſts, that the Zng/i/h are not far 
from it, So that what remains to be done for the EH 
tongue, ſhould not be to advance, but to fix it where it 
is, and prevent its declining. There is, in effect, a point 
of perfection, which when a language has once arrived 
at, it cannot exceed, though it may degenerate from it ; 
and thus it happened to the two fineſt languages that the 
world has known. 
It may ſeem odd to talk of fixing ſo unſtable a thing as 
language: the Greck liturgies of St. Baſil, and St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, {till uſed in that church, the one for ſolemn, the 
other for common days, have been a long time unintel- 
ligible to the people; ſo much 1s the Vulgar Greek dege- 
nerated from its original purity | Polybius teſtifies, that 
the articles of truce between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians could ſcarce be underſtood by the moſt learned Ro- 
man antiquaries, three hundred and fiſty years after the 
time in which they were made. In effect, from the daysof 
Romulus, to thoſe of Julius Cæſar, the Latin was perpe- 
tually changing; and what was written three hundred 
years before Tully, was as unintelligible in his time as 
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village. This practice was aboliſhed by ſtatate 14 Edw. 
III. cap. 4+ 
ENGLISH, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to 
the country or people of England. 
We fay, the Fng/i/h crown, Engli/h copperas, Eng1li/þ 
names, Eng/i/h money, Eng!:/h meaſures, Engli/h 
weights, &c. 
The ſweating-Gckneſs is called by foreigners, ſudor An- 
glicanus, the Engliſh ſweat. Dr. Cheyne calls the va- 
pours the Engli/h malady. See SUDOR-ANGLICUS. 
Exctisn Drops, Gutte Anglicane. See Dro. | 
ENGL1$H, or the ENGL15H Tongue, the language ſpoken by 
the people of England; and with ſome variation, by 
thoſe of Scotland, as wellas part of Ireland, and the 
reſt of the Britiſh dominions. 
The Eugliſb is of Gothic, or Teutonic extraction; this 
was the root or ſtock upon which ſeveral other dialects 
have been fince grafted, particularly the Latin and 
French. See TEUTONIC, &c. 
The language anciently ſpoken in our iſland was the 
Britiſh, or Welſh, which was common to the Britons 
and Gauls ; and which ſtill ſubſifts, in more or leſs 
urity in the principality of Wales, the iſlands and 
Highlands of Scotland, part of Ireland, and ſome pro- 
vinces of France, particularly Bretagne, and very lately 
ſubliſted inthe county of Cornwall. Sce CoRN18H /anguape. 
As the Roman empire, extending itfelf towards the 
weſtern parts of Europe, under Julius Czſar, Claudius, 
and Domitian, came to take in Gaul and Britain, the 
Roman tongue became propagated therewith ; all the 
edicts, &c. relating to the public affairs, being de- 
ſignedly wrote in that language. 

he Latin, however, it is certain, never got fo much 

round, or prevailed ſo far in England, as in Lombardy, 
Spain, and the Gauls; partly on account of its great 
diſtance from Rome, and the ſmall reſort of Romans 
hither; and partly, becauſe the entire reductiou of the 
kingdom was not effected till ſo late as the reign of 
Claudius, when the empire was on the declining bond, 
and the new province was forced to be ſoon deſertad by 
its conquerors, called to defend their territories nearer 
hone. 
Britain, thus leſt naked, became an eaſy prey to the 
Angli, or Anglo-Saxons, a (trolling nation, from Jut— 
land and Norway, who took an eaſy poſſeſſion thereof 
about the year 450, much about the time that the 
Franks, another German nation, entered Gaul. The 
Gauls and Franks, it ſeems, at length came to terms 
found means ro unite into one nation; and thus, the 
ancient Gauiiſh, with its mixture of Latin, continued 
the prevailing tongue, only farther intermixed with the 
Francic to lingua Franca of the yew inmates; but 
the Britons were more conſtant, and determined abſo- 
Jutely to refuſe any ſuch coalition: they had embraced 
Chriſtianity, Auguftine being ſent from Rome to con- 
vert them about the year 570, and their competitors 
were heathens; rather than admit of ſuch an uvion, 
therefore, they choſe to be ſhut up, with their language, 
in the mountainous parts of Cambria or Wales. 
The Engliſh Saxons, thus left abſolute lords, changed 
every ching; their own language was now fully eſtab- 
liſhed; and the very name of the country was hence- 
forth to be Anglo-Saxon. 'The new language remained, 
in good meaſure, pure and unmixed, till the Norman in- 
vation: the attempts of the Danes, aud the n<ighbour- 
hood of the Britons, indeed, wrought ſome lefler inno- 
vations therein; but, in the main it preſerved itſelf; for, 
as to the Danes, their language was much different 


from the other. Edward the Confeſſor, however, who had | 


lived long in France, might poſſibly bring in a little mix- 
ture of the dialect of that country. 

But William I. and his Normans, baving got poſſeſſion 
of England, an alteration was ſoon attempted : the con- 
quelt was not complete, unleſs the Conquerors Jan- 
guage, the French or Franco-(zallic were introduced; 
and accordingly, all his acts, diplomas, edicts, plead- 
ings, and other judicial matters, were written, &c. in 
that tongue. | 
But his attempts proved unſucceſsful ; the number of 
Normans he brought over being very ſmall in compariſon 
of the Engli/h, with whom they were incorporated, 
they loſt or torgot their own language, ſooner than they 
could make any change in the EMR. This, however, 
did not hinder, but, by the endeavours of the Con- 
queror, abundance of French words, though many of 
tl eng of Latin original, crept into the Egli; and many 
Engliſh words, by degrees, grew out of uſe, 
Hence, as to the origin and etymology of many of our 


word, Dr. Wallis lays it down, that ſuch words of | 


German original as we have, in common with the 
French, are to be reckoned as our own, rather than as 


words borrowed from chem 3 and that the old Gauliſh | 
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words, common to the French and the Welſh, wc}, 
are found in our language, have been likewiſe taken 
from the Welſh, rather than from the French. Hence, 
alſo, the ſame author accounts why the names of the 
divers ſorts of cattle are Saxon; as ox, cow, calf, ſheep, 
hog, boar, deer, &c. and yet that their fleſh, when pre- 
ared for food, is French ; as beef, veal, mutton, pork, 

hw, veniſon, &c. the Norman ſoldiers, not concern- 
ing themſelves with paſtures, parks, and the like places, 
where ſuch creatures are fed and kept, ſo much as with 
markets, kitchens, feaſts, and entertainments, where 
the food was either prepared, ſold, or eaten, 
Under Henry II. Dr. Swift obſerves, the French made a 
ſtill greater progreſs; becauſe of the large territories he 
poſſeſſed on that continent, both from his father and his 
wiſe, which occaſioned frequent journies thither, with 
numerous retinues, &c. And for ſome centuries after, 
there was a conſtant intercourſe between France and 
England, by the dominions we poſſeſſed there, and the 
conqueſts we made; fo that the language, two or three 
hundred years ago, ſeerns to have had much more 
French than at preſent. 
Beſides this alteration from the conquerors, the language 
in proceſs of time underwent ſeveral others; and ac 
length came to have numerous words and phraſes of fo- 
reign dialects ingrafted into it, in lieu of the ancient 
Saxon; particularly, by means of negociations and com- 
merce with other nations; by the marriages of royal 
families; by the affectation of many writers, in moſt 
ages, who are fond of coining new words, and altering 
the uſual forms of ſpeech, for the greater delicacy; and, 
by the neceſfity of framing or borrowing new words, 
according as new things and inventions turn up: and by 
ſuch means was the old Anglo-Saxon converted into the 
preſent Eng/;/þ tongue. 
Having traced the riſe and progreſs of our language hiſ- 
torically, we think it may be no incurious amuſement io 
repreſent by actual examples the ſeveral ſucceſſive 
changes and ſtages it bas paſſed through, to arrive at its 
preſent perfection: in order to which, we ſhall make uſe 
of the collections of the ingenious Mr. Greenwood. 
From the Saxon invaſion, we have no memorial ex- 
tant of the language for 250 years: the oldeft Saxon 
writing in being is a gloſs on the evangeliſts, written 
in the year 7c, by Eadfride, biſhop of Holy Iſland; in 
which the three fir{t articles of the Lord's Prayer run thus: 

« Uren Fader thic arth in heofnas, fic gehalgud 

« thin noma, ſo cymeth thin ric. Sic thin willa 

cc ſue is heoſnas, and in eortho,” &c. 
Two hundred years after, in the year goo, the ſame was 
rendered thus: 5 

« Thu ure Fader the eart on heofenum, ſi thin 

* nama gehalgod ; cume thin rice. Si thin willa on 

„% eorthan ſwa, ſwa on heofenum.” 
In the following age it was turned thus in the Saxon Ho- 
milies, ſaid to be tranſlated by king Alfred : 

„ Fxder ure thu the earth on hesſcnum, fi thin 

„% nama gehalgod, to be cume thin rice, gewurthe 

& thin willa on coarthan ſwa, ſwa on heofnum,” &c. 
About the year 1160, under Henry II. near which period 
the Saxon began to aſſume a form in which the begin- 
ning of the preſent Exgliſh may be diſcovered; it was thus 
rendered by pope Adrian, an Engliſhman, in rhyme : 

« Ure Fader in heaven rich, 

« Thy name be hayled ever lich, 

% Thou bring us thy michell bliſſe: 

« Als hit in heaven y-dos 

« Evar in yearth beene it alſo,” &c, 
About 100 years after, in the time of Henry III. it was 
tranſlated thus: | 

« Fadir that art in heaven bliſſe, 

« Thin helge nam it wurth the bliſs, 

« Cumen & mot thy kingdom, 

« Thin holy will be it all don, 

„ In heaven and in erdh alſo,” &c. 
Two hundred years after, under Henry VI. it was ren- 
dered thus : 

« Our Fadir that art in hevenes, halewid be the 

„ name, thi kingdom come to thee, be thi will 

« don in eerthe, as in hevene.“ 
Dr. Hickes furniſhes an extraordinary ſpecimen of the 
Eugliſb, as ſpoken in the year 1385, in his Theſaur. 
Liter. Septent, which we ſhall the rather entertain the 
reader with, as it is on this very ſubject, tbe Eg 
tongue ; and contains not only the hiſtory, but the rea- 
ſons of the changes and differences therein: ; 
«© As it is knowe how meny maner peple beeth in this 
« lond; there beeth alſo ſo many dyvers longages and 
« tonges. Notheleſs Walſche men and Scots that heeth 
ei nought medled with other nations, holdeth wel nyh 
« hir firſt longage and ſpeche : but yif the Scottes that 
« were ſometime confederat and woned with the os 
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ce gtawe ſomewhat after hir ſpeche; but the Flemynges 
60 — woneth in the weſte ſide of Wales, haveth left 
« her ſtrange ſpech, and ſpeketh Sexonliche now. Alſo 
« Engliſhe men, they had from the bygynnynge thre 
« maner ſpeche : northerne, ſowtherne, and middel 
« ſpeche in the middel of the londe, as they come of 
« three maner of peple of Germania : notheleſs by 
« commyxtion and mellynge firlt with Danes, and 
« afterwards with Normans, in meny the contrary lon- 
« oage is apayred [corrupted]. This appayrynge of the 
« hurthe of the tunge is bycauſe of tweie thynges, oon 
« is for children in ſcole agenſt the 72 and maner of 
« all other nations, beeth compelled for to leve hire 
« own longage, and for to conſtrue hir leſſons and here 
« thynges in French, and ſo they haveth ſethe Normans 
« come firſt into Engelond. Alſo gentlemen children 
« beeth taught to ſpeke Frenſche from the tyme that 
ce they beeth rokked in here cradel, and kunneth ſpeke 
« and play with a childes broche; and uplondiſſche men 
« will linke bymſelf to gentilmen, and fondeth with 
« great beſyneſſe for to ſpeake Frenſche to be told of. 
« Hit feemeth a greet wonder how Engli/che men and 
« her own longage and tonge, is ſo dyverſe of fown 
« jn this oon ilond : and the longage of Normandie is 
« comlynge of another lond, and hath oon manner ſoun 
« amonge alle men that ſpeketh hit arigt in Engelond. 
& Alſo of the foreſaid Saxon tonge that is deled [divided] 
« a three, and is abide ſcarceliche with few uplondiſſche 
emen, is greet wonder. For men of the eſt, with 
« men of the weſt, is, as it were, under the ſame par- 
« tie of hevent acordeth more in ſownynge of ſpeche, 
«than men of the north, with men of the ſouth. 
« Therefore it is that Mercii, that beeth men of myddel 
« Engelond, as it were parteners of the endes, under- 
ec ſtondeth bettre the fide longages northerne and ſouth- 
& erne, than northern or ſoutherne underſtondeth 
&« either other. All the longage of the Northumbers, 
« and ſpecialliche at York, is ſo ſcharp, flitting and 
« frotynge, and unſchape, that we ſoutherne men may 
« that longage unnethe underſtonde. I trow that that 
« js by cauſe that they beeth nyh to ſtrange men and 
« nations, that ſpeketh ſtrongliche, and alſo bycauſe 
te that the kinges of Engelond wonneth alwey fer from 
e that cuntry.“ &c. TY 
The brit of our authors who can properly be ſaid to 
have written Engliſh, was fir John Gower, who, in his 
Confeſſion of a Lover, calls Chaucer his diſciple. 
How the Eng/iſp ſtood about the year 1400, may be ſeen 
in Chaucer, who relined and improved it very conſider- 
ably ; though he is charged with the affectation of mix- 
ing too many French and Latin words with his Zug“, 
and by that means, with too much altering and corrupt- 
ing the primitive language. | 
In the year 1537, the Lord's Prayer was printed accord- 
ing to the following verſion: 

« Q oute Father which arte in heven, halowed be 

© thy name: let thy kingdome come, thy will be 

6“ fulfled as well in erth as it is in heven,“ &c. 
Where the reader will obſerve the diction almoſt brought 
to the preſent ſtandard ; the variations being principally 
in the orthography, See an hiſtorical view of the pro- 
grels of the Engliſh language, with ſpecimens at different 
periods, from the age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth, in 
the Introduction to Dr. Johnſon's Engliſb Dictionary, 
vol. i. fol. 
Spencer, Who lived in the ſame age, contributed not a 
little to the improvement and refining of the tongue: he 
threw alide abundance of the outlandiſh ornaments, and 
VIOtc a purer Engliſh, yet with more clegance and va- 
ricty than had been known before. He was ſucceeded 
by Shakſpeare, Ben Johnſon, lord Bacon, Milton, Cow- 
ley, Waller, Tillotton, Dryden, Addiſon, and Pope, 
&. whoſe works are in every body's hands; and by 
whom the language has been tranſmitted to us under all 
Its preſent advantages. 
The perteCtions atcribed to the Engliſh, and that in a de- 
gree fuperior to any of the modern tongues, are, 1. That 
it is very ſtrong and ſignificant; to which our finely 
compounded words, formed on the model of the Greeks, 
do not a little contribute. 
2. Copious; of which Mr. Greenwood gives us inſtances 
in the word ſtriking ; which we have Jorg thirty difte- 
rent ſynonymous expreſſions for; as to ſmite, bang, beat, 
bajt, buſfet, cuff, hit, thump, thwack, ſlap, rap, tap, kick, 
Jpurn, box, yerke, pummel, punch, &c. and the word anger, 
for which he enumerates above forty. So we ſay to /eeth 
or boil fleſh, ſtew prunes, peche eggs, coddle apples, bake 
bread ; for which expreflions, to Feeth, flew, poche, codale, 
and bake, the Latins, with all the boaſted copia of the 
tongue, have only one word, ceguere; and the French, 


as much as they abound with terms of cookery, not | 
many more; the word cuire ſerving indifferently for ſeeth- | 


ing, boiling baking, /lewinos, and codling« 
Fes. N. N bt? ? 


ſuch as affected antiquity. 


3. Muſical and harmonious ; in which reſpect Mr, Den“ 
nis makes no ſcruple to aſſert it ſuperior even to the 
French. This, which ſome may think ſtrange, he proves 
hence, that we have blank verſe which is harmonious by 
mere force of numbers and quantity; whereas the 
French have long ago deſiſted from all pretenſions to 
oetical numbers, without the aſſiſtance 25 — 

t may be added on this laſt head, from Mr. Welſtead, 

that the Exgliſh has many meaſures, the iambic and tro- 
chee, for inſtance, in common with the Greek and La- 
tin; an advantage ariſing from the variation of the ac- 
cent; and that rhyme is peculiarly natural to it, varying 
itſelf to the ear with exceſhve ſweetneſs; not to men- 
tion the cæſuras, pauſes, tranſpoſitions, and numberleſs 
other graces, which the Engliſb verification is capable 
of, probably beyond every other living language. 
Some object to the Englifh, that it conſiſts tos much of 
monoſyllables; which others make a piece of merit, as 
it argues the greater antiquity, if what Salmaſius ſays be 
true: Certum quippe eft, linguas omnes, que manoſyllabis 
conflant, ceteris eſſe antiquizres; he adds, that the ancient 
Greek abounded herein, as appears from the ancient potts, and 
De Re Helleniſt. 

But we have a farther advantage from our monoſyllables, 
viz. conciſeneſs ; as we are hereby enabled to expreſs more 
matter in the ſame compaſs of letters than any other mo- 
dern tongue. The only thing we ſuffer by it, is, ſome- 
thing in point of ſoftneſs and numbers; and yet we have 
verſes compoſed wholly of monoſyllables, that do not 
want harmony; as that of Creech, 

« Nor could the world have borne ſo fierce a flame.” 
Others object to our language, that it does not equal 
the ſoftneſs, the delicacy, of the more ſouthern lan- 
guages, of France, Spain, and Italy. it ſeems to re- 
tain ſomewhat of the Gothic roughneſs of the people 
who framed and introduced it; the ſoil and climate it 


was planted in, not tending much to mellow and refine 
it. 


To this purpoſe does Dr. Swiſt ſpeak, who accounts for 


the effect hence, that the Latin tongue was never in its 
purity in our iſland ; and beſides, it was removed, in its im- 
perfect ſtate, before it could have time to incorporate with 
the language of the country, and ſubdue and ſoften it, 
as it did in the other provinces of France and Spain, &c. 
But it is to be obſerved, that upon the whole, this, ſup- 
poling it true, does not lie as an objection againſt the 
language, but the people : our manners are alſo leſs po- 
lifked than ſome of our neighbours ; we are not yet ar- 
rived at that pitch of moleſſe, of delicateſſe, of ſoup- 
lefle, which we cenſure in them ; and it is but juſt our 
language correſpond with the reſt of our character. 

Mr. Welſtead is of opinion, that the Engliſb language is 
not capable of a much greater perfection than it has al- 
ready attained. We have trafficked, he obſerves, with 
every country for the enriching it; the ancients and 
moderns have both contributed to the giving it ſplendor 
and magnificence; the faireſt cyons that could be had 
from the gardens of France and Italy, have been grafted 
on our old ſtocks, to refine the ſavageneſs of the breed ; 
we have laid alice moſt of our harſh, antique words, 
and retained few but thoſe of good and ſound energy : 
the moſt beautiful poliſh is at length given our tongue 
that it will bear, without deſtroying and altering the very 
baſis and ground work of it; its Teutonic ruſt is worn 
away, and little or nothing is wanting either of copiouſ- 
neſs or harmony. He goes on to argue the maturity and 
perfection of the Engliſh, from another very extriulic 
principle, viz. by comparing the time and circumſtances 
of the improvements made ſince the firſt refiners of it ; 
with thoſe of the Greek, Latin, French, and othec 
tongues that conſeſſedly have ariſen to their height. | 
Every civilized nation, that author thinks, has its claſ- 
fical age; and he ſuggeſts, that the Exgliſh are not far 
from it. So that what remains to be done for the EA 
tongue, ſhould not be to advance, but to fix it where it 
is, and prevent its declining. There is, in eftect, a point 
of perfection, which when a language has once arcived 
at, it cannot exceed, though it may degenerate from it; 
and thus it happened to the two fineſt languages that the 


world has known. 


It may ſeem odd to talk of fixing ſo unſtable a thing as 
language: the Greek liturgies of St. Baſil, and St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, till uſed in that church, the one for ſolemn, the 
other for common days, have been a long time unintcl- 
ligible to the people; ſo much is the Vulgar Greek dege- 
nerated from its original purity | Polybius teſtifies, that 
the articles of truce between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians could ſcarce be underſtood by the moſt learned Ro- 
man antiquaries, three hundred and fiſty years after the 
time in which they were made. In effect, from the daysof 
Romulus, to thoſe of Julius Czſar, the Latin was perpe- 


tually changing; and what was written three hundred 


years before Tully, was as unintelligible in his time as 
4 E the 
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the Engli/h and French of the ſame period are now; and 
theſe two have changed as much fince William the Con- 
queror, in about ſeven hundred years, as the Latin ap- 
pears to have done in a like term. 
Whether our language will decline as faſt as the Roman 
did, may admit of ſome doubt; there being many cir- 
cumſtances in the affairs of that nation, which contri- 
buted to that ſpeedy corruption, that may not, in all pro- 
bability, find place among us. The French, for about 
a century paſt, has been poliſhing as much as it will 
bear ; and it appears to be now declining, by the natural 
inconſtancy of that people, and the affectation of ſome 
late authors, to introduce cant words, which is the moſt 
ruinous corruption in any language. But without ſome 
ſuch conſideration, there does not ſeem any abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, why a language ſhould be perpetually changing. 
We find examples to the contrary : from Mower to Plu- 
tarch, are above a thouſand years; and fo long, at leaſt, 

Ir. Swift thinks, we may allow the purity of the Greek 
The Grecians ſpread their colonies round all the coaſts and 
iſlands of Afia Minor, and the Egean ſea, where the 
language was preſerved entire for many ages aſter they 
themſelves became provinces to Rome, and were over- 
run by the barbarous nations. The Chineſe have books 
in their language above two thouſand years old; neither 
have the frequent conqueſts of the 'Tartars been able to 
alter it. And the German, Spaniſh, and Italian, have 
admitted few or no changes for ſome ages paſt. 
On ſuch conſiderations, that author moved the then prime 
minilter, the earl of Oxford, to eſtabliſh a ſociety, or 
academy, for the ſettling,” and aſcertaining, the purity 
of our tongue; to ſet a mark on the improprieties which 
cuſtom has made familiar, to throw out vicious phraſes 
and words, to correct others, and perhaps retrieve ſome 
others now grown obſolete, and to adjult the orthogra- 
7 pointing, &c. 

ithout fome ſuch means, he complains, that the fame 

any writer can expect will be ſo ſhort and ſcanty, as by no 
means to be a ſufſicient motive to call forth, and engage 


a man to exert his genius. Our language is chiefly con- | 


fined to theſe two iſlands ; and it is hard our authors fame 
ſhould be limited in time as well as place, Were it not 
for the Bible and Common-prayer, we ſhould hardly have 
been able to underſtand any thing written a hundred 
years ago. | 
It is a melancholy reflexion, that Petrarch till ſpeaks good 
Italian; whereas Chaucer, who lived an hundred years 
later, is not to be undeiſtood by an Engliſh reader with- 
out a Saxon and French gloflary. And what ſecurity has 
Dryden himſelf, while things continue on their preſent 
footing, that he ſhall not in a like ſpace of time become 
as obſolete as Chaucer is ? 
Grammars and dictionaries, with whatever care and judg- 
ment they are compoſed, will prove but a feeble ſtay to a 
fleeting language, unleſs they have ſome extraordinary 
ſanction and authority. And, what is to be lamented, 
ſuch writings have contributed to the corruption almoſt 
as much as the perfection of our tongue. 
Dr. Gill, Ben. Johnſon, and Hexham, it is certain, by 
forcing the Engliſh tongue to the Latin mechod, have 
clogged and perplexed it with abundance of uſeleſs pre- 
cepts, conceruing cales, genders, and declenſions of nouns, 
tenſes, moods, and conjugations of verbs, and other 
things, which our language has nothing to do with. Nor 
have even Dr. Wallis, Greenwood, &c. though ſenſible 
of the fault in thoſe others, been able wholly to keep 
clear of it themſelves. 

ExGL15H, Borcugh. See BoRouGH. 


* ENGONASIs, Ey ſoar, in Afironomy, Hercules: one of 


the northern coultellations. See HERCULES. 

ENGOUTED, in Falconry, is ſaid of a hawk's feathers, 
when they have black ſpots in them. 

ENGRAFTING, GRarTING, or GRAFFING, in Agri- 
culture, and Gardening, the art, or act, of inſerting, or 
fixing, a cyon, ſhoot, or bud of one tree, in the ſtock 
of another; in order to correct, and improve its fruit. 
Engrafting is the art of applying a graft, or ſhoot, of one 
plant, to the ſtock of another; in ſuch manner, as that 
the ſap paſſing freely through both, the tree grafted on 
may produce the fame kind of fruit with that whence the 
graft is taken. : 

Engrafiing only differs from inoculation, in this, that the 
latter is performed when the ſap is at the higheſt, in 
ſummer; and the former before it riſes, at lea in any 
quantity. 

Engrafting is one of the principal operations in gardening, 
and that whereon the goodneſs of great part of our fruit 

reatly depends. 

It is very extraordinary, that the ſeeds, or kernels, or 
ſtones of a fruit, as an apple pear, peach, plum, cherry, 
cc. being lown, degenerate in the ground; ſo that the 
wree ariling from it is of another kind, a fort of wilding, 
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harſher, ſourer, and coarſer, than that of the parent tree, 
To correct this, trees thus reared muſt always be grafted 
from other better kinds. 

Apples are commonly raiſed by engrafting the intended 
kinds on crab-ſlocks, procured by ſowing the kernels ; ſo 
are pears procured by grafting on the wild pear-ſtock ; 
though for dwarf, or wall-trees, they generally chooſe 
to engraſt on the quince-ſtock. 
They will alſo do if grafted on the white-thorn. Peaches 
are produced by grafting on an almond or plum-ftock, 
Indeed, in this fruit, it ſometimes happens, that the 
ſtone ſown produces better fruit. than that from which jr 
was taken; but this is not common; beſide that the tree 
in ſuch cafe is long before it comes to bear. Plums are 
raiſed by engrafting on a damaſcene, or wild plum-ſtock ; 
and cherries, on the black cherry, or merry-ſtock, raiſed 
from ſtones. 
Our beſt gardeners, likewiſe, engroft their leſs kindly 
trees from other better of the ſame ſort, to mend them; 
as alſo, the ſmaller and ſingle flowers, as gilliflowers, &c. 
from the larger and finer. To produce flocks for engraſting 
on, fee STOCK, For the choice of graß or cyons, ſee 
GRAFT, | 
The curious furniſh us with other extraordinary and ano- 
malous inſtances of ending; as of apples on plane, 
elder, thorn, cabbage-ſtalk, &c, And the like of pears, 
& c. pears on apple-trees, on elms, &c. cherries on the 
laurel, coral-berries on the plum; beech on the cheſtnur, 
oak on the elm, gooſeberry on the currant, the vine on 
the cherry-tree, &c, | 


Inſeritur lauro ceraſus, partugue coats 
Tingit adoptivus virginis ora pudor. Auſon. 
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Ev'n Daphne's coyneſs thou doſt mock, 
And wedlt the cherry to her ſtock. Cow], to Evel. 


Mutatamque inſita mala 
Ferre pirum, & prunis lapidiſa rubeſcere corna. 
Virg. Georg. lib. ii. ver. 33. 


Steriles platani, malos geſſere valentes ; 
Caſtanee, fagos ; ernuſgue incanuit allo 

Flore piri ; glandemgque ſues fregire ſub ulmis, 
Id. Ibid. ver. 70, &e. 


The origin and invention of engraſting is differently re- 
lated by naturaliſts. Theophtaſtus tells us, that a bird 
having ſwallowed a fruit whole, chanced to caſt it forth 
into a cleft, or cavity, of a rotten tree; where mixing 
with ſome of the putrefied parts of the wood, and being 
waſhed with the rains, it budded, and produced within 
this tree another tree of a different kind. This led the 
huſbandman to certain reſlections, from which, ſoon af- 
terwards, aroſe the art of engrafting. 
Pliny ſets the thing in a different light: a countryman 
having a mind to make a paliſade in his grouads, that it 
might endure the longer, bethought himſelf to fill up, 
and ſtrengthen the bottom of the paliſade, by running, 
or wattling it with the trunks of ivy. The effect of this 
was, that the ſtakes of the paliſade, taking root, became 
engrafted into the trunks, and produced Jarge trees ; which 
ſuggeſted to the huſbandman the art of engrafting. 

The reaſon, or philoſophy, of engrafting is ſomewhat ob- 
ſcute; and had not hazard given the firſt hint, all our 
knowledge of nature would never have led us to it. The 
effect is ordinarily attributed to the diverlity of the pores, 
or ducts, of the graft, from thoſe of the ſtock, which 
change the figure of the particles of the juices in palling 
through them to the relt of the tree. 

Mr. Bradley, on occaſion of ſome obſervations of Agri- 
cola, ſuggeſts ſomething new on this head: the ſtock 
grafied on, he thinks, is only to be conſidered as à fund 
of vegetable matter, which is to be filtred through the 
cyon, and digeſted, and brought to maturity, as the time 
of growth in the veflels of the cyon ditects. A cyon, 
therefore, of one kind, . age on a tree of another, may 
be more properly ſaid to take root in the tree it is grafted 
in, than to unite uſcl{ with it: for it is viſible, that the 
cyon preſerves its natural purity and intent, though it be 
fed and nouriſhed with a mere crab; which is without 
doubt occaſioned by the difference of the veſſels in the 
cyon from thoſe of the ſtock; fo that grafting may be 
juſtly compared to planting. 

In proſecution of this view of that ingenious author, we 
add, that the natural juices of the earth, by their ſecte- 
tion and comminution, in pailing through the roots, &c. 
before they arzive at the cyon, muſt doubtleſs arrive 
there half elaborated and concocted ; and fo diſpoſed for 
a more caſy, plentiful, and perfect aſſimilation and nu- 
trition z whence the cyon muſt neceſſarily grow and 
thrive better and faſter than if it were put immediately 
in the ground, there to live on coarſe diet, and barder 
of digeſtion ; aud the fruit produced, by this farther 
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GRAFTING in the cleft, or fleck, called alſo ſſit- AFT IN q, 


GRAFTING in the rind, or ſhoulder-GRAFTING, called alſo 
ſucing, and packing, is practiſed in the latter end of March, 
or beginning of April. 'The method is as follows: 

The top of the ſtock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtraight place; 


then the cyon, or graft, is prepared by cutting on one fide 
from the 


ſlope about 
when the c 
upright. 
whereb 
whole 


even to the ſide of the ſtock. As to the length o 
cyon, for a ſtandard-tree 


from the ſhoulder ; 
inches, 


to the welt, or ſouth weſt-ſide of the ſtock, and its length 


and breadth meaſured thereon ; which done, the bark of 
the ſtock is cut a 


part of the cyon may fit it. Wherei ard is to be 
had ts the bigneſs of | 2 


ark, to proportion the length and breadth of the chip 
thereto 
and cy 


fan may run down it. 


preparation in the cyon, muſt be finer and farther ex- 
alted, than if fed immediately from the more imperfeCtly 

repared and altered juices of the ſtock. 3 

he cyon, to ſay no more, is ſomewhat in the condition 
of the fœtus in utero, fed from the mother's blood; or, 
at leaſt, it is in that of the infant aſter excluſion, fed 
with the mother's milk, N 
Tools neceſſary for graſting. In order to grofting, a perſon 
mult be provided with the following tools. 1. A neat 
and ſmall hand-ſaw to cut off the heads of large ſtocks. 
2. A ſtrong knife with a thick back, to make clefts in 
the ſtocks. 3. A ſharp pen-knife to cut the grafts. 4. 
A grafting chiſſel and a ſmall mallet. 5. Bals-ſtrings, 
or elſe woollen yarn, to faſten on the grafts with; and, 
finally, a quantity of clay, which ſhould be prepared a 
month before it is uſed, and kept turned and worked 
about every day like mortar. The beſt mixture for this 
matter is, a quantity of ſtrong, fat, and viſcous loam 
muſt be got, and into this muſt be well beat and mixed 
ſome ſtone-horſe dung, and ſome chopped ſtraw cut very 
ſhort and ſmall; finally, a quantity of common ſalt muſl 
be thrown in; this muſt be mixed up and beat together 
into a paſte with water, but it muſt not be expoſed to 
the froſts. This is equally proper to be employed for all 
the different ſorts of grafting. Miller, 
Some perſons have lately uſed a compoſition of turpen- 
tine, bees-wax, and roſin, melted together, which, ap- 
plied round the graft about a quarter of an inch thick, 
will keep out the air more effectually than clay, be hard- 
ened by cold, and reſiſt the froſt, and fall off, when 
melted by the ſummer heat, without any trouble. | 
Principal kinds of grafting are, grafting in the cleft, groft- 
ing in the rind, white grafting, grafting by approach, 
ſcutcheon grafiing, root grafting, reiterated grafting, graft- 
ing on branches, &c. 


is the moſt ancient and ordinary way. It is chiefly 
uſed for middle-fized ſtocks, from one to two inches 
diameter. Its ſeaſon is in the months of February and 
March. The method, as now practiſed, is thus: the 
head of the ſtock being ſawn, or cut off, ſmooth and 
clean, with a ſlope, a perpendicular cleft is made there- 
in, nearly two inches deep, with a ſtrong knife or chiſ- 
ſel, as near the pith as may be to miſs it. In this clett, 
the grafting chiſſel, or wedge is put to keep it open. The 
graft, or cyon, is prepared by cutting it aflope, in form 
of a wedge to ſuit the cleft ; only leaving a ſmall ſhoul- 
der on each fide; and, when cut, is to be placed ex- 
actly in the cleft, fo as that the inner bark of the cyon 
may aptly and cloſely join to the inner part of the bark, 
or rind, of the ſtock; in the dextrous performance of 
which the chief ſecret conſiſts, If the cleft pinch tco 
tight, a ſmall wedge may be left in it to bear the ſtreſs. 
And, laſtly, the cleft is covered over with clay, leaving 
two eyes of the cyon above the clay for ſhooting z or ra- 
ther, as M. Gentil adviſes, with moſs, or the freſh bark 
of a tree bound on with oſier. 
The reader, who would have this in more elegant terms, 
may be {furniſhed from Virgil, Georg. ii. ver. 78, &c. 


Aut rurſum enodes trunci reſecantur & aliè 
Finditur in ſolidum cuneis via : deinde feraces 
Plante immittuntur : nec lmgum tempus, et ingens 
Exit ad celum ramis felicibus arbos, 

Miraturque novas frondes, & non ſua poma. 
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joint, or ſeam, down ſlopewiſe, making the 

an inch long, and obſerving its bent, that ſo, 
yon 1s fixed to the ſtock, it may ſtand nearly 
At the top of the ſlope, they make a ſhoulder, 


ope is to be plain and ſmooth, that it my lie 


the 
» it may lie about four inches 
but for a dwarf, or wall-tree, fix 
The cyon being prepared, the outſide is applied 


way to thoſe dimenſions, that the cut 
the ſtock, and the thickneſs of the 


3 otherwiſe the paſſages of the juice in the ſtock 


. on will not meet. Laſtly, laying the cut part of 


yarn, and cover the whole with clay an 


he cyon, till it become ſharp at top, that the 
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This method has ſeveral advantages over the ſotmer as 
that the wound heals up ſooner; and that, in the mean 
time, it is in leſs danger from the weather; that it does 
leſs injury to the ſtocks and grafts, as avoiding thoſe ſe- 
vere ſplittings and pinchings; that the bark is more ea- 
fily placed in the paſſage of the ſap kere, than in the 
cleft ; that the graft thrives and ſhoots with greater vi- 
our and bears ſooner, in this way than in that; and 
that it is practicable on ſmaller ſtocks than the other, 
which muſt have a good body and conſiſtence, before 
they can bear cleaving. See Crown-GRAE TING, 
GRAFTING in the bark is performed thus: prepare the 
flock and cyon, as in 7 in the rind; but inſtead 
of cutting the bark of the ſtock, flit the ſame on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide, from the top, almoſt as long as the ſloped 
part of the cyon, and at the top of the- {lit looſen the 
bark with the top of your knife. Thruſt an inſtrument 
made of ivory, ſilver, or the like, and formed at the 
end like the flope-end of the cyon, but much leſs, down 
between the bark and wood to make room for the cyon; 
which being put in, the bark is to be ſo managed, as that 
it may fall cloſe to the ſtock, and edges of the cyon. 
GRAETING by approach or ablactation. See ABLACTA- 
TION and INARCHING. 
All thoſe trees which are of the ſame tribe, that is, which 
agree in their flower and fruit, will take upon one an- 
other; thus all the nuts may be engrafted on one another; 
as may alſo all the plums, and all that are allied to them; 
as the almond, peach, nectarine, and the like; but as 
theſe generally loſe a great deal of gum in the grafting, 
_ operation of inoculation is much more proper for 
them. 
All the trees which bear cones will ſucceed very well on 
one another, even though ſome ſhed their leaves in win- 
ter, and others do not. Thus the cedar of Lebanon and 
the larch tree do very well on one another; but theſe, 
becauſe they abound fo greatly in reſin, muſt be gro/ted 
by approach, becauſe the reſin of the graft being loſt from 
it before it is ſet into the ſtock, makes it otherwiſe often 
miſcarry. 
Bad weather will often deſtroy the hopes of the beſt ope- 
rator ; otherwiſe with theſe regulations the whole gene- 
rally ſucceeds very well; and is not only of uſe for the 
propagating many exotic plants, but even will make very 
tender ones bear our climate, by placing them on the 
hardier ſtocks of the ſame kind. 
IVhip-G RAFTING, or Tongue-GRAFTING, is a fort of graft- 
ing in the 1ind, proper for ſmall ſtocks from an inch 
diameter to a quarter of an inch. Mr. Miller ſpeaks of 
it as the moſt effectual way of any, and that molt in 
uſe. 
In this, the ſtock and cyon are always to be of the ſam 
bigneſs. The cyon to be ſloped off a full inch or more; 
and the like is to be done to the iſtcck ; and to the one to 
be tied to the other. Otherwiſe, the top of the {lock 
being cut off, a ſhoulder is to be made in the graft ; and 
the reſt ro be performed as already ſhewn under grafting 
m the rind. 
This method is alſo improved by what they call tipping, 
or tonguing; which is, the making of a ſlit with a knife in 
the bare part of the ſtock, downwards; and the like in 
the ſloped face of the cyon, upwards: then joining them, 
by thruſting one lice into the other, till the bare place of 
the cyon cover that of the ſtock; then there ſhould be a 
ligature of baſs to faſten the cyon, ſo that it may not ea- 
ſily be diſplaced, which ſhould be covered with clay. 


— 


Side-GRAFTING. In this, the cyon is pfepared as in whife 


grafting ; but the head of the ſtock is not cut off. Only, 
from a ſmooth part on the welt ſide, ſo much of the bark 
is pared off as the cyon will cover; then ſlitting both 
cyon and ſtock, as in the laſt article, they bind the two 
together, and cloſe them up with clay. At the year's 
end, the top of the ſtock is cut off at the graſted place, 
: and the place is covered with clay. 


it is to reſt on the {lope of the ſtock. The | Scutcheon-GRAFTING, is another method of grafting in the 


rind, practiſed in June, July, and Auguſt, when the 
bark will not part from the ſtock. It is performed by 
ſlitting the bark of the ſtock in form of the capital letter 
T, looſening it with the point of a knife, and clapping in 
a cyon, prepared as above. See INOCULATION and 
SCUTCHEON, 


Crown-GRAFTING, is when four or more grafts are placed 


round the ſtock, between the bark and the rind, ſome- 
what in the manner of a crown. 'This is only practiſed 
in the larger trees which are capable of receiving a num- 
ber of grafts, and are too big to be cloven, 'The method 


is in all reſpects the ſame as that already delivered for 
grafting in the rind. 


with hn: * that of the ſtock, they bind them together | Ro- RAT TIN G, is a modern invention, treated of at 
oollen 


E and as far below the ſtock's head; working 


large by Agricola; its intention is ſomewhat different 
from the former, being tor the propagation, or multiph- 
cation of plants. 


To perform this, take a groft, or ſptig, of a young tree, 


which 
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which you intend to propagate; and a ſmall piece of the 
root of another tree of the ſame kind, or of a kind very 
like it; or elſe pieces of roots cut off other trees, in 
tranſplanting, and whip-graft them together; obſerving, 
that the two butt-ends of the graft and root be joined, 
and that the rind of the root join that of the graſt. 
Theſe may, afterwards, be planted out at pleaſure, and 
the piece of root will draw the ſap, and feed the graft, 
as the ſtock does in the other way. 
This way of propagation is very eaſy and expeditious ; 
roots being more plentiful than ſtocks : by this method 
the pieces of roots of one crab-ſtock, or apple-ſtock, will 
ſerve for twenty or thirty apple grafts, and the like of 
other trees. The ſame is alſo an excellent way for raiſ- 
ing of tender trees, that will hardly bear being grafted 
in the ſtock. Add, that trees thus grafted, bear ſooner, 
and are more ealily dwarfed, than thoſe done in any 
other way. | 
Reiterated GRAFTING, or grafting by a double, or triple in- 
ciſion, is another method mentioned by Agricola: to per- 
form which, firſt graft a good cyon on a ſtock, and cut 
it away to one half, or a third part; then fix another 
graft to it, of a better kind, and a third to that; for 
_ the oftener a tree is engraſted the finer fruit it pro- 

uces. 
By this method, that author aſſures us, he produced muſ- 
cat pears, that were admirable; making, at firft, uſe of 
a ſtock grafted with a pound-pear, on which he grafted 
a ſummer bon chretien; and when the branch of this 
latter had ſhot, he grafted on it a cyon of bergamot ; 
which he alſo cut, and grafted on it a cyon of a muſcat 
pear. 
ENGrAFTING of branches, Agricola mentions as a very cer- 
tain and profitable operation, belt practiſed on large, 
full-grown, and even old trees. 
'To do this, half or more of the branches muſt be lopped 
off, and graſts of three or four years old applied to them; 
taking care to have ſtakes, or other things, to ſupport 
them againſt the wind, &c. 
He adds, that by this method, you will have, perhaps, 
the ſame year, at leaſt the ſecond or third, ſuch a quan- 
tity of fruit, as the youngeſt and ſoundeſt tree would 
hardly produce. 
The facility with which grafts take place, and grow on 
proper ſubjects, is well known; there are, however, 
many accidents and uncertainties attending them in their 
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different periods. Some periſh immediately, ſome alter 
appearing healthy ſor many months, ſome even after 
years of health. Of theſe laſt ſome die without the 
ſtocks ſuffering any thing; others periſh together with it. 
It is very certain that the greater part of grafted trees do 
not live ſo long as they would have done in their natural 
ſtate, yet this is no unexceptionable rule, for there are 
ſome which evidently live the longer for this practice; 
nay, there are inſtances of grafts, which being placed 
on ſtocks naturally of ſhort duration, live longer than 
when placed on thoſe which are more robuſt and laſting. | 
Theſe are irregularities which have been little conſidered 
hitherto, though they happen in a practice, the advan- 
tages of which are very great. One great requiſite for 
the ſucceeding of any graft is, that it be in its own na- 
ture capable of fo cloſe and intimate an union with the 
ſubſtance of the ſtock, that it becomes, as it were, a na- 
tural branch of it. If all trees reſembled one another in 
their ſtructure and juices, if their ſolid parts were all of 
the ſame figure, and their ſap all of the ſame nature and 
conſiſtence, their veſſels all of the ſame diameters, and 
their elaſticity, and the number of the trachez equal in 
all, and in all filled with the ſame quantities of air; if 
trees were alike in theſe particulars, probably grafts of all 
trees would ſucceed upon one another, but this is by no 
means the caſe. 

The grafts of the almond on the plum, and of the plum 
on the almond, always grow very vigorouſly for the firſt 
year, and give a!l the appearance imaginable of ſucceed- 
ing entirely, yet they always periſh in the ſecond, or elſe 
in the third year. The almond graft upon the plum- 
ſtock always puſhes out very vigorouſly at firſt, but the 
part of the ſtock immediately under the graft grows 
ſmaller, and periſhes; the graft abſorbing too much of 
its juices, and the graft neceſſarily periſhes with it. The 
decay of the whole generally happens early in the ſpring, 
and that plainly from the different ſeaſon of the natural 
ſhooting of the two trees, the almond puſhing very vi- 
gorouſly, and conſequently draining the ſtock of its 
Juices, at a time when, according to its nature, the 
Juices are but in ſmall quantity in it, and the ſap does 
not begin to aſcend. The grafts of the plum on the al- 
mond are, from the ſame cauſe, furniſhed with an abun- 
dance of ſap, which they have at that time no occaſion 
for, and conſequently they as certainly periſh of reple- 


| 


tion, as the other of inanition. Mem. Acad. Par, 1730. 


The peach grafted on the plum ſucceeds excellently, and 
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lives longer than it would have done in its natural ſtate; 
The reaſon of which is this: the peach is a tender tree, 
it ſhoots with great vivacity, and produces more branches 
than the root is able to maintain, which is the reaſon 
why peach-trees are uſually full of dead wood, and oſten 
their large branches — and ſometimes their whole 
trunk; on this occaſion, the plum being a flow fhooting 
tree, communicates its virtue to the graft ; and the peach 
conſequently ſends out ſhoots, which are more robuit 
and ſtrong, and are no more in number than the root is 
able to ſupply with nouriſhment ;z hence the tree is more 
ſtrong and laſting. Miller. 

See an account of methods of engrafting for improving 
and haſtening the fruit, under FRu1T-trees, 


EXNGRAFTING of the ſmall pex. See INOCULATION. 
ENGRAILED, or IxnGcRarLED, in Heraldry (from the 


French gr#le, hail) is when a thing is preſented with 
its edges ragged, or notched, ſemicircularly, as if broken 
by ſomething falling on it. See Tab. II. Herald. fig. 57. 
See INDENTED, and INVECTED. 

Spelman expreſſes it in Latin by imbricatus; others by in. 
grediatus; and others by /triatus. 


By 8 Geo. II. cap. 13. engravers that ſhall invent, deſign, 
and engrave prints, have the ſole right of printing them 
for fourteen years, which are to be engraved with the 
names of the proprietors; and others copying and ſelling 
ſuch prints, though by varying &c. without their con- 
ſent, ſhall forfeit 5/. for every print, and alſo the plates 
and ſheet, &c. 'This privilege was continued for twenty- 
eight years by 7 Geo. III. cap. 38. And by 17 Geo. III. 
cap. 57. double coſts are given. 


ENGRAVING, or GRAviNG, the art, or act, of cutting 


metals, and precious ſtones, and repreſenting figures, 
letters, and other matters, thereon, 

The word is a compound of the prepoſition ev, in, and 
Ya, I write, Though Menage, after Salmaſius, de- 
rives it from the Latin cavare, to hollow ; others from 
the Latin, graphiare; and others from the German, gra- 
ben, q. d. odere, to dig out, In Latin it is called 
ſculptura, and cœlatura. 

Engraving is properly a branch of ſculpture; though with 
us it generally ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ſculpture ; 
as the latter, popularly called carving, expreſſes the form- 
ing of figures, &c. emboſſed, or in telievo; and the lat- 
ter, thoſe indented, or in creux. 

Among the French, the term engraving, graveure, is of 
larger extent. It includes all kinds of ſculpture, both that 
performed with the chiſſel and knife, on marbles and 
woods in relievo; and that in metals, ftones, &c. with 
the graver indented. 

Engraving is divided into ſeveral branches, according to 
the matters it is practifed on, and the manner of perform - 
ing it. 'The original way of engraving on wood is now 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of cuTTING in wood; that on 
metals with aqua fortis, is called ETCHING ; that by the 
knife, burniſher, punch, and ſcraper, MEZ ZOTINxTo; 
that on ſtones, for tombs, &c. carving, or ſtene- cutting; 
and laſtly, that performed with the graver on metals, as 
copper, braſs, ſteel, ſilver, &c. as alſo on precious ſtoncs, 
cryſtals, &c. retains alone the primitive denomination of 
engravings. _ 

Engraving is an art, ſor the greateſt part, of modern in- 
vention; having its riſe no earlier than the middle of the 
ſiſteenth century. The ancients, it is true, practiſed c 
graving on precious ſtones and cryſtals, with very good 
ſucceſs ; and there are ſtill many of their works remain- 
ing, equal to any production of the later ages. But the 
art of engraving on plates, and blocks of wood, to afford 
prints, or impreſſions, was not known till after the in- 
vention of painting in oil. 

The diſcovery is aſcribed to Muſo Finiguerra, a gold- 
ſmith of Florence, about the year 1460; who having 
uſed to take impreſſions of every thing he cut, in clay, 
and to caſt melted ſulphur in this mould, at length per- 
ceiving that what came out of the mould was marked 
with the ſame prints as his plate, by the black which the 
ſulphur had taken from his graving, he tried to do as 
much on filver plates, with wet paper, by rolling it 
ſmoothly with a roller which alſo ſucceeded. This was 
the origin of producing impreſſions upon paper in lines, 
as prints are now done ; but the art of engraving them 
ſeems to have been of earlier date. See PRINTING. 

By him it is ſaid to have been communicated to Baldini, 
a goldſmith of the ſame city, who engraved ſeveral plates 
from drawings of Boticelli, and was afterwards aſſiſted 
by Andrea Mantegna, of Padua, who improved the aft. 
However, the Germans pretend that this art was prac- 
tiſed among them by Luprecht Ruſt, the maſter ot 
Schoen, as early as the year 1450. Other German Wir 
ters aſcribe the invention of it to Francis a Bocholt, who 
was immediately ſucceeded by Iſrael al Meckenick, and 


Martin Stock, Albert Durer's maſter. The Dutch pre- 
h ten 
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tend that the art of taking off impreſſions on wood was 
diſcovered by Lawrence of Harlem, who died between 
the years 1435 and 14403 and that of engrav:ng on cop- 
per by Peter Schoeffer, a printer of Mentz ; and that it 
was carried into Germany and Italy by his workmen, 
when Mentz was taken in 1462, : 

However, the ſecret ſoon got abroad, and coming to the 


hands of Martin Schoen, of Colmar, in Germany, who 1s 


ſaid to have practiſed this art from the year 1460 to 1470 ; 


Albert Durer, who was born at Nuremberg in 1470, and | 


died in 15283 Lucas, of Leyden, born in 1494, and 
who died in 1533; and Marco Antonio of Bologna, in 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century; they greatly im- 

roved it, and began to engrave on wood and copper, in 
which they ſucceeded to admiration. See Evelyn's Hiſ- 
tory of Chalcography. 


EXGRAVING in copper, is employed in repreſenting diverſe 


ſubjects, as portraits, hiſtories, landſcapes, foliages, 
figures, buildings, &c. either after paintings, or after 
deſigns made for this purpoſe, ; 

It is performed with the graver, dry point, or with 
aqua fortis. For the firſt, there needs but little appara- 


tus, and few inſtruments. The plate you work on being 
well poliſhed (for the method of preparing which, ſce | 


CoryEn-plates), is covered over with a thin ſkin of vir- 
gin-wax, and on this the dravght, or deiign, done in 
black lead, red chalk, or other ungummed matter, 15 
laid; and rubbed down for the wax to take off. The de- 
ſign thus transferred upon the wax, 1s traced through on 
the copper, with a point, or needle ; then heating the 
late, and taking off the wax, the ſtrokes remain; to be 
followed, heightened, &c. according to the tenor of the 
deſign, with the GRAVER, which is to be very ſharp, and 
well tempered, 
The dry point, or needle, which has heen of late much 
uſed in engraving, is a tool like an etching point, which 
being drawn hard on the copper, cuts a ſtroke, and raiſes 
a burr; the burr is ſcraped off, and there remains a 
ſtroke more ſoft and delicate than can be produced in 
any other way. 
In the conduct of the graver and dry- point conſiſts all 
the art; for which there are no rules to be given; all 
depending on the habitude, diſpoſition, and genius, of 
the artiſt, However, ſome general obſervations and d1- 
rections may not be improper. As the principles of en- 
graving are the ſame with thoſe of painting, a perion 
cannot expect to attain any conſiderable degree of per- 
ſection in this art who is not a good maſter of defign ; 


- and therefore he ought to be well acquainted both with 


petſpective and architecture: for the former, by the pro- 
per degradations of ſtrong and faint colours, will enable 
bim to throw backwards the figures and other objects of 
the picture or deſign which he propoſes to imitate; and 
the latter will teach him to preſerve the due proportion 
of its ſeveral orders, which the painter oſten entruſts to 
the diſcretion of the engraver. In order to preſerve 
equality and union in his works, the engraver ſhould al- 
ways ſketch out the principal objects of his piece before 
he undertakes to finiſh them. Care ſhould be taken that 
the graver be carried level upon the plate, and be prefled, 


as occaſion requires, with greater or leſs force, carrying 


the hand as evenly as pothble. In drawing (trait lines, a 
leſs degree of preſſure ſerves for thoſe that are finer, and 
a greater isrequired to form the broader and deeper lines. 


In forming circular or curved lines, the band and graver 
mult be held ſteady, and the plate is to be moved upon 


the cuſhion under the graver. In large works a cuſhion 
is uſeleſs. The engraved work may be rendered more 
viſible, by rubbing it over with a roll of felt, dipt in oil. 
The ſtrokes of the graver ſhould never be crofled too 
much in a lozenge manner, particularly in the repreſen- 
tation of fleſh, becauſe ſharp angles produce the unpleaſ- 
ing effect of lattice-work, and take from the eye the 
repoſe which is agreeable'to it in all kinds of pictureſque 
deſigns: we ſhould except the caſe of clouds, tempeſts, 
waves of the ſea, the ikins of hairy animals, or the 
leaves of trees, where this method of croſſing may be ad- 
mitted, But in avoiding the lozenge, it is not proper to 
get entirely into the ſquare, which would give too much 
of the hardneſs of itone, In conducting the ſtrokes, the | 
action of the figures, and of all their parts, ſhould be 
conſidered; and it ſhould be obſerved how they advance 
towards, or recede from the eye; and the graver ſhould 
be guided according to the riſings or cavities of the muſ- 
cles or folds, making the ſtrokes wider and fainter in the 
light, and cloſer and firmer in the ſhades. Thus the 
figures will not appear jagged 3 and the hand ſhould be 
lightened in ſuch. a manner, that the outlines may be 


formed and terminated without being cut too hard: 


however, though the ſtrokes break off where the muſcle 
begins, yet they ought always to have a certain connec- 


tion with each other, ſo that the firſt ſtroke may often 
Vor. II. No 114, 
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ſerve by its return to make the ſecond, which wi ſhew 
the freedom of the engraver. 

In engraving the fleſh, che effect m be produced in the 
lighter parts, and middle tints, by long-pecks of the gra- 
vers, rather than by light lines, or by round dots, or by 
dots a little lerigthened by the graver, or, beſt of all, by 
a judicious mixture of theſe together. 

In engraving the hair and the beard, the engraver ſhould 
begin his work by laying the principal grounds, and 
ſketching the chief ſhades in a careleſs manner, or with 
a few ſtrokes; and he may finiſh it at leiſure with finer 
and thinner ſtrokes to the extremities. When architec- 
ture, or ſculpture, is to be repreſented, except it be old 
and ruinous buildings, the work ought not to be made 
very black; becatiſe, as edifices are commonly con- 
ſtructed either of ſtone or white marble, the colour, be- 
ing reflected on all ſides, does not produce dark or brown 
ſhades, as in other ſubſtances. White points muſt not 
be put in the pupils of the eyes of figures, as in engrav- 
ings aſter paintings; nor muſt the Late or beard be re- 
preſented as in nature, which makes the locks appear 
flowing in the air ; becauſe in ſculpture there can be no 
ſuch appearances. 

In engraving cloths of different kinds, linen ſhould be 
done with finer and cloſer lines than other ſorts, and be 
executed with fingle ſtrokes. Woollen cloth ſhould be 
engraved wide, in proportion to the coarfeneſs or fine- 
neſs of the ſtuff, and with only two ſtrokes; and when 
the ſtrokes are croſſed, the ſecond ſhould be ſmaller than 
the firſt; and the third than the ſecond. Shining ſtuffs, 
which are generally of ſilk or ſattin, and which produce 


flat and broken folds, ſhould be engraved more hard and 


more (trait than others, with one or two ſtrokes, as their 
colours are bright or brown: and between the firſt 
ſtrokes other ſmaller muſt be joined, which is called in- 
terlining. Velvet and pluſh are expreſſed in the ſame 
manner, and ſhould always be interlined. Metals, as 
armour, &c. are alſo repreſented by interlining, or by 
clear ſingle ſtrokes. In architecture, the ſtrokes which 
form the rounding objects ſhould tend to the point of 
ſlight; and when whole columns occur, it is proper to 
produce the effect as much as poſſible, by perpendicular 
ſtrokes. If a groſs ſtroke is put, it thould be at right an- 
gles, and wider and thinner than the firſt ſtroke. In eu- 
graving mounteins, the ſtrokes ought to be frequently 
diſcontinued and broken, for ſharp and craggy objects ; 
and they thould be (trait, in the lozenge manner, and 
accompanied with long points or dots; and rocks ſhould 
be repreſented by croſs ſtrokes more ſquare and even. 
Objects that are diſtant towards the horizon ſhould be 
kept very tender, and ſlightly charged with black, Wa- 
ters that are calm and {till are beſt repreſented by ſtrokes 
that are ſtrait, and parallel to the horizon, interlined 
with thoſe that are finer; omiiting ſuch places as, in 
conſequence of gleams of light, exhibit the ſhining ap- 
pearance of water; and the form of objects, reflected 
from the water, at a ſmall diſtance upon it, or on the 
banks of the water, are expreſſed by the ſame ſtrokes, re- 
touched more ſtrongly, or faintly, as occaſion may re- 
quire, and even by ſome that are perpendicular. For 
agitated waters, as the waves of the ſea, the firlt ſtrokes 
ſhould follow the figure of the waves, and may be inter- 
lined, and the croſs ſtrokes ovght to be very lozenge. 
In caſcades, the ftrokes ſhould follow the fall, and be in- 
terlined. In engraving clouds, the graver thould ſport, 
when they appear thick and agitated, in turning every 
way according to their form, and their agitation. If the 
clouds are dark, ſo that two ſtrokes are neceſſary, they 


| ſhould be croſſed more lozenge than the figures, and the 


ſecond ſtrokes ſhould be rather wider than the firſt. The 
flat clouds, that are loſt inſenſibly in the clear ſky, ſhould 
be made by ſtrokes parallel to the horizon, and a little 
waving z it ſecond ſtrokes are required, they ihould be 
more or leſs lozenge; and when they ate brought to the 
extremity, the hand ſhould be ſo !ightened, that they 
may form no outline. The flat and clear ſky-is repre- 
ſented by parallel and ſtrait ſtrokes, without the leaſt 
turning. In landſcapes, the trees, rocks, carth, and 
herbage, ſhould be etched as much as poſſible; nothing 
ſhould be left for the graver but perfeCting, ſoftening, 
and ſtrengthening. - The dry point produces an effect 
more delicate than the graver can, and may be uſed to 
great advantage in linen, ſkies, diſtances, ice, and often 
in water, eſpecially in ſmall exgravings. In moſt things 
it is proper to etch the ſhadows, only leaving the lighter 
tints for the dry point, graver, &c. Encyclopedie, art. 
GRAVURE; and Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. p. 63, 
&Cc. 

The other inſtruments, beſides the graver and dry point, 
are, a CUSHION, or ſand-bag, to lay the plate on, to give 


it the neceſſary turns and motions: a burniſher, round 
at one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, to rub out 
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flips and failures, and to ſoften the ſtrokes, &c, A 
ſcraper, to pare off the ſurface, on occaſion ; and a rub- 
ber of black cloth, or hat, to fill up the ſtrokes, that it 
may appear how the work proceeds. 
To take off printed cuts, ſo that the outlines and prin- 
cipal ſtrokes may be exaAly copied for graving, may be 
thus performed : if the print be not above a year or two 
old, the paper need only be moiſtened with water in the 
manner utually practiſed for printing cuts; but if it be 
more ancient, it ſhould be laid to ſoak all night in water, 
and af:erwards hung in the air till it becomes dry enough 
for the pre's. The paper thus prepared, is to be laid 
with its printed fide next the plate, thinly cafed over with 
white wax, which is thus to be committed to the rolling 
preſs, whereby an impreſſion of the. cut will be obtained. 
Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 136. 
ENGRAVING in copper with aqua fortis. See ETCHING. 
ExGRAVING in chalks is the art of imitating or counterfeit- 
ing upon copper, drawings made with chalks on paper. 
This method of engraving was invented by M. Francis, to 
whom the king ot France granted a penſion for the diſ- 
covery. It is intended to form a kind of deception, fo 
that the connoiſſeur may not be able, on the firſt inſpec 
tion, to diſtinguiſh between the original drawing, ang 
the engraving made in imitation of itz and it is extremely 
uſeful, as it ſetves to multiply copies of drawings left by 
thoſe maſters who excelled in the uſe of chalks, and thus 
to ſorm and improve young artiſts, who could not have 
acceſs to the originals in the practice of drawing. This 
kind of engraving is not performed with the points of the 
graver, as is the uſual manner in copper-plate engraving, 
but by a mixture of varied and irregular dots, as being 
more proper to reſemble the grain produced by the chalks 
on paper more or leſs ſoft, Every ſtroke of the chalks 
on paper may be conſidered as an infinite number of ad- 
joining points, which are the ſmall eminences of the 
grain of the paper, touched by the chalk in pafling over 
it. When the copper-plate has been poliſhed and var- 
niſhed, or properly prepared, as in the common method 
of engraving, the drawing to be imitated may be coun- 
terproved ou the varniſh of the plate. If this cannot be 
conveniently done, black lead pencil, or red chaik, mut 
be applied to varniſhed or oiled paper, and by means of 
this chalk, or pencil, all the traces of the original will 
be tranſmitted to the varniſh. See CALQuiNnG and En- 
GRAVING, above. 
The outlines of the object muſt be formed in the etching 
by points, whoſe magnitude and diſtance muſt be deter- 
mined by the quality of the ſtrokes in the original draw- 
ing. The artiſt may be provided with pointed inſtru- 
ments, or needles, of various ſizes, with fingle or dou- 
ble points. In forming the light and ſhade, he ſhould 
diſtinguiſh between thoſe hatches which ſerve to expreſs 
the petſpectire of the object, and thoſe which form tac 
ground of it. "The principal hatches ſhould be more 
itrongly marked; the middle tints, if etched, ſhould be 
marked lightly, or they may be left till the varniſh is 
taken off, and be perfected with a greater degree of ſoſt- 
neſs, by needles, or the point of the graver, as the ori- 
ginal may require. There is nothing peculiar in the me- 
thod of applying the aqua fortis in this kind of engraving ; 
but it may be obſerved, that it ſhould not be lett fo loug 
as to corrode the lighter parts too much: if the light 
parts are ſufficiently corroded, they may be ſtopped out 
with turpentime, varniſh, and lamp-black, mixed toge- 
ther, and the _ fortis may be applied again to the 
ſtronger parts; for it will be no detriment to them, if 
the points which compoſe the ſhade burſt into one an- 
other, provided the extreme be avoided. When the 
woik of the aqua fortis is finiſhed, and the varniſh taken 
off the copper, it will be neceſlary in the ſofteſt parts, 
ſuch as the fleſh, &c, to interſtipple with proper points; 
as an effect will be thus produced more delicate than it 
is poſſible to attain with the aqua fortis only; and the 
ſtrongeſt ſhades will require additional ſtrength, to be 
given them with ſmall ſtrokes of the graver. This fort 
of engraving ſhould be ſcraped before it is finiſhed, 
Drawings made with chalks of different colours may be 
imitated in this manner, if a plate be piovided for every 
colour. Encyclopedie. 
ENGRAVING in aqua linta is the art of imitating upon cop- 
per, drawings made with biſtre, or Indian ink. 
ENGRAVING in mezzotinto. Sce MEZZOTINTO. 


ENGRAVING on precious ſtones, is the repreſenting of 


figures, or devices, either in relievo, or indented, on 
diverſe kinds of hard, polithed ſtones, 


The art of engraving on precious [tones is one of thoſe 


wherein the ancients excelled ; there being divecle an- 
tique agats, cornelians, and onyxes, which ſurpaſs any 
thing of that kind the moderns have produced. Pyrgo- 
teles among the Greeks, and Dioſcorides under the farit 


emperors of Rome, ate the molt eminent engravers we 


read of: the former was ſo eſteemed by Alexander, that 
he forbad any body elſe to engrave his head; and Au- 
guſtus's head, engraven by the latter, was found ſo beau- 
wy that the ſucceeding emperors choſe it for their 
eal. » h 

All the polite arts having been buried under the ruins of 
the Roman empire, the art of exyraving on Rones ſhared 
the ſame fate. It was retrieved in Italy, at the begin. 
ning of the fifteenth century; when one John of Flo- 
rence, and after him. Dominic of Milan, pertormed 
works of this kind far from being contemptible. 

From that time, ſuch ſculptures became common enough 
in Europe, and particularly in Germany, whence preat 
numbers were ſent into other countries; but they came 


ſhort of the beauty of thoſe of the ancients, eſpecially 


thoſe on precious ſtones z for as to thoſe on cruſtal, the 
Germans, and after their example, the French, &c. have 
ſucceeded well enough in them. 

In this branch of engraving they make uſe either of the 
diamond or emery. The diamond, which is the hardeſt 
and molt perfect of all precious ſtones, is only cut by it- 
ſelf, or with its own matter, 

The firſt thing is to cement two rough diamonds to the 
ends of two ſticks, big enough to hold them ſteady by, 
in the hands; and to rub or grind them againſt cecn 
other, till they be brought to the figure detnred. The 
duſt, or powder, rubbed off, ſerves afterwards to poliſh 
them; which is performed by a kind of a mill, that 


turns a wheel of lead, pewter, or copper. n 


The diamond is fixed in a braſs diſh, and thus applied to 
the wheel, which 1s covered with diamond duft, mixed 
up with oil of olives; and when the diamond is to be cut 
9 4 at they apply firſt oue face, then another, to the 
wheel, 

Rubies, ſapphires, and topazes, are cut and formed the 
lame way, on a copper wheel; and poliſhed with tripo!i, 
diluted in water. 

As to emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garnets, agats, 
and other of the ſofter ſtones, they are cut on a leaden 
wheel, moiſtened with emery and water, and poliſhed 
with tripoli, on a pewter wheel. Lapis lazuli, opal, &c. 
are polithed on a wooden wheel. 

To fathion and engrave vaſes of agat, cryſtal, lapis lazuli, 
or the like, they have a kind of lathe, like that of the 
pewterers ; excepting, that whereas the latter is to hold 
the veſſels, which are to be wrought with proper tools; 
the former generally holds the tools, which are turned 
by a wheel, and the veſſel is held to them to be cut and 
engraved, either in relie vo, or otherwiſe ; remembering 
from time to time to moiſten the tools with diamond- 
duſt and oil, or, at leaſt, with emery and water. 

To engrave figures or devices on any of theſe ſtones, when 
poliſhed, ſuch as medals, or ſeals, &c. they uſe a little 
iron wheel, the two ends of whoſe axis are received with- 
in two pieces of iron placed upright, as in the turners 
lathe, and to be brought cloſer, or ſet farther apart, at 
pleaſure. At one end of one of the axes are fitted the 
proper tools, being ' kept tight by a ſcrew. Laſtly, the 
wheel is turned by the foot, and the ſtone applied by the 
hand to the tool; and thus ſhifted and conducted as oc- 
caſion requires. 

The tools are generally of iron, ſometimes of braſs. As 
to their form, it is various, but it generally bears ſome 
reſemb ance to chiſſels, gouges, &c. Some have ſmall 
round heads like butrons ; others like ferrels, to take the 
pieces out; others flat, &c. Theſe tools are not applicd 
directly againſt the ſtones, but, as it were, ſidewiſe; 
thus wearing, and, as it were, grinding off the ſubſtance, 
And till, whether it be figures, or letters, or characters, 
the manner of application is the ſame. The tools, as 
above obſerved, are to be frequently moiſtened with dia- 
mond duſt, and oil of olives, When the (tone is en- 
graven, they poliſh it on a wheel of bruthes, made of 
hog's briſtles, with tripoli. For the larger, and leſs de- 
licate works, they have copper, or pewter tools, on pur- 
pole to poliſh the ground, or plain parts, with tripoli, 
&c. which they apply after the ſame manner as thoſe 
wherewith the graving is performed. 


ENGRAVING on /teel, is chiefly employed in cutting punches, 


matrices, and dics, proper for ſtriking coins, medals, and 
counters, 
The method of engraving, with the inſtruments, &c. are 
the ſame for coins, as tur medals and counters: all the 
difference conſiſts in their greater, or leſs relievo; the te- 
lievo of coins being much leſs conſiderable than that of 
medals; and that of counters {till leſs than that of coins. 
The engraver in ſteel uſually begins with punches, oc 
punchions, which are in relievo, and ſerve for making the 
creux, or Cavities of the matrices, and dies; though 
ſometimes he begins immediately with the creux z but 
it is only when the intended work is to be cut very ſhal- 
low. Ihe firſt thing is to deſign his figures ; then he 
moulds 
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moulds chem in white wax, of the ſize and depth re- 
vired; and from this wax he graves his punch. 
This punch is a piece of ſteel, or, at leaſt, of iron and 
ſteel mixed; on which, before they temper, or harden it, 
the intended figure, whether a head, ora reverſe, is cur, 
or carved, in relievo. The inſtruments uſed in this grav- 
ing in relievo, which are much the ſame as thoſe where- 
with the finiſhing of the work in ereux is effected, are 
of iteel : the principal are, gravers of divers kinds, chil- 
ſels, flatters, &c. when the punch is finiſhed, they give 
it a very high temper, that it may the better bear the 
blows of the hammer, wherewith it is ſtruck, to give 
the impreſſion to the matrice. 7 8 a 
What they call matrice, or matrix, is a piece of good ſteel, 
of a cubic form, called alſo the dye, whereon the relievo 
of the punch is ſtruck in creux: it is called matrix, be- 
cauſe in the cavities, or indentures, thereof, the coins, 
or medals, ſeem formed, or generated, as animals are in 
the matrix of their mother. To ſoften this ſteel, that it 
may more eaſily take the impreſſions of the punch, they 
make it red hot; and afrer ſtriking the punch thereon 
in this ſtate, they proceed to touch up, or finiſh, the 
ſtrokes and lines, where, becauſe of their hnenets, or 
the too great relie vo, they are in any reſpect defective, 
with ſome of the tools above mentioned. 
The fivure thus finiſhed, they proceed to engrave the reſt 
of the medal; as the mouldings of the border, the en- 
grailed ring, letters, & c. all which, particularly the et- 
ters, and graining, or engrailment, are performed with 
little ſteel punches, well tempered, and very ſharp. Add, 
that as they ſometimes make uſe of puncheons to engrave 
the creux of the matrix, ſo, on tome occaſions, they 
make uſe of the creux of the matrix to engrave the re- 
lievo of the punch. . : 
To ſee and judge of the engraving in creux, divers means 
have been deviſed to take the impreſſions therefrom, as 
the work proceeds; ſometimes they make uſe of a com- 
poſition of common wax, turpentine, and lamp-black 3 
which, always retaining its ſoftneſs, eaſily takes the im- 
preſſion of the part of the graving it is applied to; but 
this only ſerving to ſhew the work piece-meal, they have 
had recourſe to other ways, to ſhew the whole figure. 
The firit, by pouring melted lead on a piece of paper, 
aud clapping the mattice thereon z the ſecond, with 
melted ſulphur, managed the ſame way and the third, 
proper cnly where the graving is ſhallow, by laying a 
piece of ſoft paper on the grav:ng, and over the paper a 
leaf of lead; when, giving two or three blows with a 
| hammer on the lead, the paper takes the impreſſion of 
the work. 
When the matrix is quite finiſhed, they temper it, rub it 
well with a pumice-ſtone, and clean out the ſtone again 
with a hair-bruſh; and, laſtly, poliſh it with oil and 
emery : in this condition it is fit for the mill, to be uſed 
to ſtrike coins, medals, &c. 
After the like manner are the matrices for caſting of 
printing letters engraven. See Letter FOUNDERY, | 

ENGRAVING of /eals, lamps, puncheons, marking irons, gild- 
ing irons, and other matters, for goldi{miths, pewterers, 
book-binders, &c. either in relievo, or indenture, is per- 
formed after the manner laſt deſcribed. 

ENGRAVING in wood. See CUTTING in word. 

ENGRAULIS, in Zoology, a name given, by tome authors, 
to the ANCHOVY, called alſo, by ſome, lycoſtomus, and, 
by others, halecula. See ENCRASICOL US. 

ENGROSSING, the writing a deed over fair, and in pro- 
per. legible characters. Among lawyers it more particu- 
larly means the copying of any writing fair upon parch- 
ment, or ſtamped paper. See Cory, CALLIGRAPHUS, 
& c. | 

ENnGRossING, in Commerce, ſignifies the buying up any 
commodity in the groſs, or foreſtalling the market. Sce 
FORESTALLING. 

ENGUICHE, in Heraldry, is applied to the great mouth of 
nu a hunting horn, when it has a rim of a different colour 
from the horn itſelf. | 

ENG YSCOPE, from eyſug, near, and axonew, { ob/erve, a 
machine better known under the name of microſcope. See 
M1CRoSCOPE. 

ENGY'THE.CA, from «yſvs, near, and Juan, repoſitory, in 
Antiquity, a Cup-board, or place where cups and other 
veſſels uſed to be laid. 

ENHARMONIC, in Miſie, according to the diviſion of 

the ancients, the laſt of the three genera, or kinds, of 
muſic. 

The enharmonic genus is ſaid to have been thus called, be- 
cauſe of its ſuperior excellence; though wherein that 
conlitts, ſays Mr. Malcolm, we do not ſee. It was by 
all acknowledged ſo difficult, that few could practile it. 

The ſeveral genera are divided into diaſtems, upon which 
the differences depend. Thoſe of the enharmonzc are, the 
digi, and the ditonum; thoſe of the chromatic, the hemi- 
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tonium, and ſribemitenium; and; in the diatonic, the hemi- 
tonium, or limma, and the t:nns. 

But under theſe general names, which diſtinguiſh the 
genera, there ate ſeveral different intervals or ratios, 
which conſlitute the cb ea7 or colores gencrum, which were 
the different ſpecies of e:harmoiic, CHROMATIC, arid 
DIATONIC, 

According to ſome, the intervals, conſtituting the enbar- 
Monic genus, are the ſemitone minor, the enharmornic 
dieſis, and the third major. Phil. Tranf. No 481: p. 
272. | 

This is to be underſtood of what the erharmonic ought, 
accurately ſpeaking, to be. Salinus has thus defined it, 
and others after him. This diviſion is alſo approved of 
by Dr, Pepuſch. [be ancients do not agree in the num— 
bers, by which they expreſs theſe divihons of the enhare 
monic genus; but the differences that occur are not ſuſſi- 
cient to conſtitute auy ſubordinate ſpecies of the exhar- 
monic z and therefore they agree in not ſubdividing it. 
Phil. Tranſ. ibid. Vid. Wallis, Appendix ad Ptulem. 
p- 165, 166. 


ENHARMONICAL d, See DiEs!sò. 


ENHERITANCE. See IxHFERITANcRE. 


ENHYDRI, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of cruſtated fer- 


ruginous bodies, formed into large, and, in great part, 
empty caſes, encloſing a ſmall quantity of an aqueous 
fluid. Of this genus we have only two ſpecics. 

Some of the ancients have ſuppoſed this {tone ſo called, 
becauſe its ſurface was always wet, as if by the effect of 
water oozing from within. The word itſelf expreſſes this 
notion, as being compounded of e and % But Pliny 
tells us directly the contrary, that the water was con“ 
tained within, and made to ſhew on the outſide, and 
that the ſurface of the fiove was white and ſmooth. From 
this it appears, that the enhydrus of the Romans, or at 
leaſt the kind known to Pliny, was not the ferruginecus 
one, common in our time, but the flinty kind. Of theſe 
we alſo have ſome in England. They are, as he ſays, 
white and ſmooth on the ſutface, and are flints perfectly 
round, covered with white cruſt, of the bigneſs of -a 
large apple, and containing a quantity of water, lodped iu 
their central cavity, and rattling in it on ſhaking, 


ENHYDRIs, the ancient Greek name for the o1 TER, 
ENIF, a fixed ſtar of the third mz 


gnitude, in Pegaſus's 
mouth, | x 


ENIGMA. See ENIGMA. 


ENIX UM Sal, among many of the Chemi/ts, a neutral ſalt, 
neither acid nor alkaline, but participating of both. 
Such are common SALT, NITRE, ALUM, VITRIOL, Kc. 
Others apply it to peculiar ſalts, of this general kind. 
Ihe fal enixum of Paracelſus is the caput mortuum of 
ſpirit of nitre, diſtilled in a retort with oil of vitriol; it 
is of a white colour, and pleaſant acid taſte. If this be 
diſſolved in hot water, and cryſtallized, it will be a more 
pleaſant medicine, poſſeſſing ſimilat virtues with vittio— 
lated tartar. It is diuretic, and may be giren from a 
ſcruple to a dram, in broth, or water-grucl. 
ENLARGE, in the Manege, is uſed for making a horſe go 
large, that is, making him embrace more ground than 
he before covered. This is done when a horſe works 
upon a round, or upon volts, and approaches too rear the 
centre, ſo that it is deſired he ſhould gain more ground, 
or take a greater compaſs. To enlarge your horſe, you 
ſhould prick him with both heels, ot aid him with the 
calves of your legs, and bear your hand outwards. If 
your horſe narrows, he is enlarged by pricking him with 
the inner beel, and ſuſtaining him with the outer leg, in 
order to preſs him forwards, and make his ſhoulders go. 
Upon ſuch occaſions the riding-maſters cry only large, 


large. See In. 
ENLARGING Hatute. See STATUTE. 


ENMANCH E“, in Heraldry, is when a chief has two lines 

drawn from the middle of the upper edge, to the ſides, 
the depth of half the chief; the two lines including an 
obtuſe angle, whoſe vertex is the center of the top of 
the chief. See Tab. II. Herald. fig. 49. 
'The heralds conceive this, as bearing ſome reſemblance 
to ſleeves z; whence the etymology of the word, from the 
French manche, fleeve. It differs from chappe, where the 
lines come from the top to the bottom of the chief. 

ENNEACTIS, in Natura! Hiftory, a name given, oy Lin- 
kius, to a fort of ſtar-fiſh, ot the more branched or aſtro- 
phyte kind, which has only nine rays, where they firſt 
part from the body, but theſe divide into a vaſt number 
of others afterwards, 

ENNEADECATERIS, in Chronology, a cycle, or period, of 
nineteen ſolar years. 

The word is formed of era, nine; Nua, ten; and eros, 

ear. 

Such is the lunar cycle invented by Meton, at the end 

whereof the moon returns nearly to the ſame point from 

which it departed. - Wheyce the Jews, Athenians, and 


other 
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other nations, who were diſpoſed to accommodate the 


lunar months to the ſolar years, made ufe of the ennea- 
decaeteris; allowing to (even of the years thirteen months 
apiece, and to the reſt twelve. See CYCLE, and Eu- 
BOLISMIC., _. | 

ENNEADECATERIS, the Jewiſh, is properly a cycle of 19 
lunar years, beginning from molad tobu, and returning 
again and againz whereof every 3d, 6th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 
17th, and 19tb, are emboliſmic, or of 382 days 21 hours 
apiece ; the reſt common, or of 354 days 8 hours apiece. 
See YE AR,— Conſequently, the Jewiſh enneadecaterts is 

69 % days 18 hours. 

ENNEAGON, in Geometry, a figure of nine angles, and 
nine ſides. 

The word is formed of m, nine; and yuua, angle. 

ExnNEAGON, in Fortification, denotes a place with nine ba- 
ſtions. See ForT1FIED Place. 

ENNEAHEDRIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of ſpars. 

The word is derived from the Greek eta, nine, and idpa, 
a /:de. 

The bodies of this genus are ſpars, compoſed of nine 
planes, in a trigonal column, terminated at each end by 
a trigonal pyramid. Of this genus there are four krown 
ſpecies. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 208. 

ENNEANDRIA, in Botany, the ninth claſs of plants, with 
hermaphrodite flowers, and nine ſtamina, or male parts, 
in each. 

The word is derived from the Greek πν , nine, and ay, 

male. | 

This claſs comprehends three orders; viz. the monogynia, 

having one ſtyle, of which there are four genera the 

trigynia, having three ſtyles, including one genus; and 
hexagynia, having ſix ſtyles, and containing one genus. 
The plants of this claſs are the bay-tree, rhubarb, &c. 

ENNEATICAL days are every ninth day of a ſickneſs; 
which, ſome imagine, naturally occaſion a great alter- 
tion, either for the better or worſe. 

ENNEATICAL years are every ninth year of a man's life. 
Sec CLIMACTERIC. 

ENNEEMIMERIS is one kind of the c@/ura of a Latin 
verſe, where, after the fourth foot, thece is an odd ſyl- 
lable ending a word, which helps to make the next foot 
with the following word; as in this inſtance, 

Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho, 
where all the four kinds ot the c@/ura occur. 

ENNEOPHTHALMOS, from ent , nine, and oghan- 
jog, eye, in Zoology, a name given, by ſome, to the lam- 


rey. 
ENNERIS, in the Ancient Ship-Building, a name given to 
thoſe GALLE Ys, or veſſels, which had nine tires of rowers. 
Theſe were of a very conſiderable fize; though Meibom 
has ſound ſo convenient a method of placing the rowers 
that he has taken off very much from that immenſe 
height others ſuppoſed they had above the water. We 
read of the teſſaracontes, and other amazing veſlels of this 
fabric; and that of Philopater having forty rows of oars, 
and that of Ptolemy Philadelphus thirty; and ſome 
others which ate ſpoken of, twenty. 
puted by many, whether ſuch large'veſſels as thoſe were 
ever actually built, or uſed ; but Meibom gives great te- 
ſon to believe, that they really were, though he, at the 
ſame time, alleges againſt Salmaſius, and the more ſan- 
guine admirers of the works of the ancients, that very 
few veſſels were built larger than theſe enneres, or nine 
_ tiered ones, and proves it from Livy and Plutarch, and 
from Polybius. e are apt to admire, in many caſes, 
what we ought alſo to imitate, but never attempt it. 
This is the cale in theſe galleys; and Meibom, who has 
given the rules of this ancient naval architecture, is of 
opinion, that by imitating it at preſent, modern gal- 
leys and galleafles might be built much more conveni- 
ently both for ſtrength and cerelity, and alſo at leſs ex- 
ence, than they are at preſent, Meibom. de Trirem. 
The modern form is indeed allowed to be better than 
theirs, but if in the ſtructure, the proportion of the long 
ſhips of the ancients were oblerved, they might be greatly 
improved; in the modern way of five men fitting at one oar 
in the galleafſes, much ſtrength is waſted to no purpoſe, 
becauſe they fit too near to the fulcrum, or ſtay, where- 
as a ſmaller number of rowers, at a greater diſtance from 
the ſtay, would give more ſtrength, and throw the veſſel 
along much more ſwiftly, and would require leſs charge. 
Galleys of this ſort, thus managed at a ſmall expence, 
would be found of great uſe in the larger rivers, and in 
the ſhallow ſeas, and therefore convenient for the Baltic, 
the Britannic, and the Mediterranean ſeas, and would 
be the moſt uſeful of all veſſels for trauſporting great 
numbers of forces. | 
ENOLMIS, Eyoxys, in Antiquity, a deſignation given to 
Apollo's prieſteſs at Delphi, becauſe ſhe ſat on the tripod 
which was called em,, oH. Hence allo Apollo is 


It has been di- 


E NS 
called Enol mos, Eved hg. Pott. Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. 
cap. 9. tom. i. p. 275. 

ENORAINE, in the Manege, a wither-wrung horſe, or 

one that is ſpoiled in the withets. The word is obſolete. 

ENQRCHIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by many 
authors, to that ſpecies of ætites, or eagle- tone, in which 
the callimus, or internal nucleus, is not looſe, ſo as to 
rattle in it when ſhaken, but remains fixed to one ſide. 
The Germans call this hoden/teins The outer cruſt is uſu. 
ally of a whitiſh colour, and the internal nucleus is yel. 
lowiſh or browniſh, and it is uſually of the ſize of a pi- 
geon's egg, and of the ſhape of the human teſticle; 
whence the name. 

ENORMOUS, ſomething exceſſive, or monſtrous, eſpeci- 
ally in bulk. The coLossus of Rhodes was of an ener- 
mous ſtature. 

The word is formed of the privative e, and norma, rule; 
q. d. void of, or contrary to, rule or meaſurc; contra normam, 
In the corrupt ages ot Latinity, they uſed innormis, and 
INOY MIS, 

In the Frenchyuri/prudence, le/ioenormis, enormous damage, 
is that which exceeds nalf the value of the thing ſold, 

ENQUEST, orInquesT, in Law, denotes an inquilition 
of a jury by hearing of witneiles. 

This is the moſt uſual manner of trial, in all cauſes, both 
civil and criminal, within this realm. In civil cauſcs, 
aſter proaf is made, on cither fide, of ſo much as each 
party thinks good for himſelf; if the doubt be in the 
effect, it is referred to the diſcretion of twelve indiffer- 
ent men, impanelled by the ſheriff for that purpoſe; and 
as they bring in their verdict, ſo judgment paſſeth : for 
the judge faith, the jury findeth the fact thus. For the en- 
Ky ph criminal cauſes, ſee Jury. 

ENRICHED column. See CoLuMN. - 

ENRICHING plants, a term uſed, by the Engliſh farmers, 

to expreſs ſuch plants as are found to do good to land, 

rather than to exhauſt it, and in conſequence of which 
| the ſame piece of land will produce a good crop of corn, 
though it would, without the aſſiſtance of their having 
been planted on it, have yielded a very poor one. The 
myſtery of this difference between plants, ſome of which 
are found to burn up, that is, impoveriſh lands, While 
others enrich it, and leave it fitter for ſucceeding crops 
than they found it, is explained by Mr. Tull. Inis au- 
thor having obſerved, that breaking the earth, by dipg- 
ing, or horſe-hoeing, between the plants, gave them 
great increaſe, found that it was this practice that en- 
riched the earth ; and that, while corn and ſuch plants as 
ſtand cloſe, and cannot be hoed between, impoveriſh the 
ground, and ſuffer no means of enriching it again to be 


being planted thinner, gave room to the earih to be 
ploughed, dug, or hoed between, and that theſe were 
the plants which were called the enriching kind by the 
farmers; and the whole ſecret lay in this, that the hoe- 
ing, ploughing, or otherways breaking the earth between 
them, in order to kill the weeds, enriched the ground 
reatly more, in proportion, than theſe plants exhauſted 
it; and the conſequence was, that though they had 
thriven very well, yet the earth was left richer than be- 
fore, notwithſtanding all that they had imbibed from it. 
Tull's Horſehoeing 13 p- 37. 
On this obſervation, this excellent author ſeems to have 
founded the ſyſtem of what he calls borſchoeing huſban- 
dry, concerning which he has written a large and uſetul 
treatiſe. He found that this ſtirring up of the earth en- 
riched it ſo greatly, that, where it was uſed in a proper 
manner, the kind of plant need not be changed, but that 
the ſame earth would yield a ſucceſlive ſeries of crops of 
the ſame plant, and that even without dunging, or ever 
laying fallow, and every crop, for a long time, would be 
better than the former ones. 
this purpoſe, is not by ſcattering the corn with the hand, 
but ſowing it in rows, and leaving large intervals be- 
tween, the naked earth of which might be turned up by 
the hoe. See ALLEY and HokI NG. 


ENROLLMEN IT. See INKOLLMENT. 


Clerk of the ENRQLLMENT of fines, Sec CLERK of the Iu- 


rollments. 

ENS, ExTiTY, Being, in Metaphy ſics, is applied, in à ge- 
neral ſeoſe, to every tbing which the mind any way ap- 
prehends, and whereof it affirms, denies, proves, or dil- 
proves, any thing. This other philoſophers call cogitabc, 
and znte/ligible; and the logicians, thema. 

Ens, in a lets general ſenſe, ſignifies ſomething that is, or 

exiſts, ſome way farther than by being coaceived, or be- 

ing capable of being conceived, in the mind. This is 

n called eus pofitiuum, or reale; politive, or real, 
ing. In oppoſition to which ſtands 19x ens. 

Exns, in its proper, or reſtrained ſenſe, is that to which 

| there are zeal attributes belonging, or that which has a 

reality, not only out af the intellect, but io itſelf. This 
is 


| 


uled, there were ſome other things, the crops of which, 


The method of ſowing, to 
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ENSCONCED, 
ENSEELED, 


ENSEMBLE, a French term, 


E N 8 


is what is properly meant by res, thing; and what we 
orherwiſe call ens reale, an1 alſo ſubſtance. 


Exs rationis, is that which depends wholly on the mind, 


or which exiſts only in the imagination : of which they 
diſtinguiſh three kinds: ens rationis affefroum, which is 
done or produced by the mind, as knowledge; ens rat:- 
onis ſubjeftroum, which is received into the mind, as ſci- 
ence; and ens rationis objeftivum, which is repreſented by 
the mind, as a chimzra, a golden mountain, or the like. 
Which laſt, if it have no other manner of being, i. e. 
if it be repreſented ſo as it does not, or cannot be, is 
what we moſt properly call, ens rationis. The generality 
of ſchool philoſophers, and the Peripatetics among the 
reſt, aſſert, that there are of theſe entia rations objettiva. 
Others deny there are, or can be, any ſuch things. 


Exs, or Ens primum, in Chemiſtry, denotes the moſt efh- 


cacious part of any natural mixt body, whether animal, 
vegetable, or foſhile, wherein all the qualites or virtues 
of the ingredients of the mixt are comprehended in a 
ſmall compaſs. 
Paracelſus pretends to have been able to ſeparate the ens 
rimum from bodies, and with it to effe prodigious 
things towards the renovation and reſtoration of youth; 
but his proceſſes are ſo obſcurely delivered, that no body 
has been induced to try them. | 
Mr. Boyle gives us a proceſs from M. le Febure, whereby 
the ens primum, or eſſence of baum, is eaſily obtained; he 
adds, that the effects of an ens of baum, thus drawn, are 
no ways inferior to thoſe of Paracelſus; and inſtances in 
a ſpecial friend of his, upon whoſe taking it only for a 
fortnight, the nails of his hands and feet fell off, and 
were — by a ſet of new ones; which convinced 
him ſo far of its efficacy, that he left off taking it him- 
ſelf; but giving ſome of it to an old woman of ſeventy 
years of age, who ſerved in the houſe, it produced the 
menſes again; and that ſo copiouſly, as wonderfully to 
ſtartle the woman. 
Upon giving a little of it to an old hen, her feathers be- 
an to moulton the ſixth day, and ſhe became ſtark- naked; 
Gag before a fortnight was over, ſhe had others in their 
room, which were fairer, and better coloured than the 
former, | h 
The relation is odd enough; yet, conſidering the au- 
thority from which we have it, and how caſily the 
thing is tried, it is ſurpriſing no body has yet attempted 


to proſecute it. The proceſs is this. 


Having gathered, e. gr. ſome baum, or other proper 
plant, at the proper ſeaſon and time, beat it into a pulp 
in a marble mortar; and, putting it into a bolt-head her- 
metically ſealed, digeſt it forty days on a dung-hill, or 
other analogous heat: this done, take out the matter, 
which will now be more liquid than before; and ſepa- 
rating from it the dregs or groſſer parts, digeſt it anew 
in a gentle bath, that the remaining groſſer parts may 
alſo fubſide; filtrate it, and add to it the fixed ſalt 
drawn from the former dregs, dried and calcined; to 
the liquor thus prepared, add equal parts of the liquor 
of good ſea-falt, well purified and melted, and then let 
it run per deliquium ; laſtly, ſeal up the mixture in a bolt- 
head, and expoſe it to the ſun fix weeks longer; at the 
end of which term, the ens primum of the plant will be 
found ſwimming on the liquor, in a liquid, tranſparent 
form, ſometimes of a green, and ſometimes of a reddiſh 
colour, according to the plant uſed. 


Exs primum ſalium, a name given by Paracelſus to a prepa- 


ration of ſea- ſalt, which he calls alſo a perpetual oil, and 
SAL circulatum, which (ee, : 


Exs Veneris, or flower of Venus, a chemical preparation ſrom | 
vitriol, firſt publiſhed by Mr. Boyle, held as a ſpecific in 


the rickets, and much commended in nervous caſes, ob- 


ſtinate cachexies, loſs of appetite, and obſtrutions of 
all kinds, | 


It is prepared by ſubliming equal parts of the powder of 


Cyprus vitriol (calcined till it is of a dark colour) and of | 
ſal ammoniac, into the form of yellow flowers. It has 


its name from the particles of Venus, copper, imparted 
to it by the vitriol. 


Exs martis, is the flower of iron ſublimed with the ſame 


ſalt, 


ENSAL, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome au- 


thors for the common ſmall cardamom of the ſhops. 
in the Military Art. See INSCONCED. 
in Falconry, a term uſed for a hawk which 
hasa thread drawn through her upper evelids, and made 
faſt under her beak, to obſcure her light. | 
: ſometimes uſed in our lan- 
guage, literally Ggnif ying together, or one with another ; 
eing formed from the Latin, in, and /imul. | 
n Architecture, we ſay, the enſemble, or tout enſemble of a 
building; meaning the work or compoſition, conſidered 
iogetber, and not in parts; and ſometimes alſo the rela- 
uve proportion of the parts to the whole. All thoſe 


Pieces of building make a fine enſemble. 


Vor, II. N 114. 
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To judge well of a ſtatue, or other work of ſculpture, 
one mult firft examine whether the enſemôle be good. 

The tout enſemble of a painting, is that harmony which 
| reſults from the diſtribution of the ſeveral objects or 
figures whereof the whole is compoſed. This picture 


is good, taking the parts ſeparately ; but the tout enſemble 
is bad, 


ENSIFORM Leaf, in Botany. See LEAF. 
ENSIFORMIS, of %s, ſword, and forma, ſpape, Cartilago. 
See X1PHOIDES. | 
ENSIGN, in the Military Art, a banner or coLovus, 
under which the ſoldiers ate ranged, according to the dif- 
ferent companies or parties to which they belong. When 
a battalion is encamped, they ate placed in its front; but 
in garriſon they are lodged with the commanding officer. 
There is a ſmaller fort, called camp-colours, placed on 
the right and left of the parade of a regiment when in 
the field. See FLAG and STANDARD. 
The Turkiſh ey/igns are horſes tails; the number of which 
diſtinguiſhes the rank of their commanders; the ſultan 
bas ſeven, the grand v/27er only three, &c. Thoſe of the 
Europeans are pieces of taffety, with divers figures, co- 
lours, arms, and devices, thereon. Xenophon tell us, 
that the en/ign borne by the Perſians was a golden eagle 
on a white flag; the Corinthians bore the winged horle, 
or Pegaſus; the Athenians, an owl; the Mefſenians, the 
Greek letter M: the Lacedzmonians, the A. 
The Romans had a great diverſity of en/igns ; the wolf, 
minotaur, horſe, boar, and at length the EAGLE. See 
SIGNA, 
A military en/ign, on a medal of a Roman colony, de- 
notes it a colony peopled with old ſoldiers. | 
ExNxsiG&Ss, in a Ship, are thoſe colours which are hoiſted 
on a long pole etected over the poop, and called the 
enſigu. taſt. There are few ſhips, whether men of war 
or merchants, but have their en/igns. Their chief uſe is 
that when any ſtrange ſhips meet at ſea, or make into 
any harbour, by heaving out the colours in the poop, 
that is, putting theſe en/igns abroad, they diſcover of 
what part and country they are, and ſerve to chatacteriſe 
the different ſquadrons of the navy. Thus, the Britiſh 
heave out their colours with a double croſs, viz. that of 
St. George and St. Andrew, formed into an union, 
upon a field which is either red, white, or blue; and ſo 
all other countries with ſome particular diſtinction, 
whereby they may be known. The eus ſerve alſo for 
many other uſes. See FLAG. 
EnS1GN, is alſo uſed for an officer in the infantry, who 
bears the en/ign or colours; by the Latins called /ynifer 
and vexillifer. 
He has the charge of the enſign in battle; and, if he be 
killed, the captain is to take it in his ſtead. The enen 
is the loweſt commiſſioned officer in a company of foot, 
under the command of the lieutenant; and, in his ab- 
ſence, ſupplies his poſt. In cavalry, the een is termed 
a cornet. See CoRNET. 
ENSTASIS, Evsacis, of e and ixus, ftatuo, in Logic, 
a manner of replying to an an either by con- 
futing his argument, or denying the juſtneſs of his con- 
cluſion, Voil. Rhet. lib. iii. p. 380 
EnSTas1s, in Medicine, a term uſed to expreſs the ingreſs 
of molecule into the vacuity of the pores which obſtruct 
them, and thereby cauſe diſeaſes. It is a word familiar 
with Eraſiſtratus and Aſclepiades, who was a follower 
of Democritus, and taught that moſt diſcaſes were cauſed 
by ſuch an ingreſs of matter into the pores. Thus As- 
clepiades defined a phrenſy to be ſuch an en/fafis in the 
membranes of the brain, Plutarch, in his Precepts of 
Health, alſo mentions this en/ta/fis : and Galen and Caſ- 
fius, who is ſuppoſed to have been of the ſect of the Ra- 
tionaliſts, expreſſes the ſame ſenſe by the ſame word. 
ENTABLATURE, in Architecture, is that part of an or- 
der of column which is over the capital, comprehending 
the ARCHITRAVE, FRIZE, and CORNICHE. 
The word ſeems formed of tabulatum, or intabulamentum. 
The entablature is alſo called the trabeation, and by Vitru- 
vius and Vignola, ornament. It is different in the different 
orders: indeed, it conſiſts of the three grand parts or di- 
viſions above mentioned, in all; but thoſe parts conſtſt 
of a greater or leſs number of particular members or ſub- 
diviſions, as the orders are more or leſs rich. . 
Vignola makes the entablature a quarter of the height of 
the whole column, in all the orders. 
In the Tuſcan and Doric, the archittave, frize, and cor- 
nich, are all of the ſame height; in the Ionic, Corin- 
thian, and Compoſite, the whole entablature being fifteen 
parts, five of them are allowed for the archhitrave, four 
for the frize, and fix for the corniche. See Ionic, Co- 
RINTHIAN, &c. and COLUMN. 


ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLAMENT, is ſometimes alſo 


uſed for the laſt rows of ſtones on the top of the wall of a 
building, whereon the timber and covering reſt. 


As this is frequently made to project beyond the naked 
4 G of 


bf the wall to carry off the rain, ſome authors call it in | 
Latin. /{illicidium, or drip. Such an entablature does not 
ſtand out far enough; 1t lets the water fall on the foot 

of the wall. 

ENTABLER, in the Manege, is ſaid of a horſe whoſe 
croupe goes before his ſhoulders, in working upon volts; 
for, in the regular manege, one half of the ſhoulders 
ought to go before the croupe. Thus we ſay, your 
horſe entables; for, in working to the right, he has an 
inclination to throw himſelt upon the right heel z which 
fault you may prevent, by taking hold of the right rein, 
keeping your right leg near, and removing your left leg 
as far as the horſe's ſhoulder. A horſe cannot commit 
this fault without committing that called Acu LEHR; but 
aculer may be without,entabler. 

ENT AlL, in Law, ſignifies FEE TALL, or fee entailed, that 
is, abridged, curtailed, or limited to certain conditions. 
For the docking of an entail, ſee DocKINnG and REco- 
VERY. ; 

ENT ALI, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 
authors to ſoſſile allum. 

ENTALIU M, the pipe-/hell, in the Materia Medica, a (hell 
of the ſame genus with the dentalia, being a ſpecies of 
the tubuli marini. It is frequent in the Eaſt Indies, and 
ſometimes is found on our own ſhores. 'The virtues al- 
Cribed to it are the ſame with thole of the dentallum; but 
neither of them have any title to more than thoſe of 
alkaline abſorbents, like the other teſtaceous pow- 
ders. | 

ENTASIS, diftention, from ey and reno, 1 ſtretch, a word 
uſed in various ſenſes, by different authors in Medicine, 
but by moſt applied to the parts of generation; and 
thence entatica were medicines, in whatever form, meant 
as provocatives. 

ENTE“, in Heraldry, literally implies engrafted, and is uſed 
by foreign heralds to expreſs a method of marſhalling, 
little known among us : yet we have an inſtance of it in 
the fourth grand quarter of his majeſty's royal enſign, 
whoſe blazon is Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, impaled 
with ancient Saxony, ente in pointe. 

EN T ELECHIA, Ejlazxia, of elde xn, perfect, à Greek 
term, by which Ariltotle defines the ſoui z and which, 
not occurring in any other author, has given the critics 
and philoſophers infinite perplexity to diſcover its true 
meaning. Sce SOUL. | 
Hermolaus Barbarus is even ſaid to have conſulted the 
devil about it; after which, in his paraphraſe on The- 
meſtius, whether from the devil or himſelf, we know 
not, he renders it by perfe4ihabia, which is not a whit 
the clearer. 

Cicero, whole interpretations ſhould be preferable to that 
of any modern, defines ente/echia (Tuſc. Queſt. lib. i. 
cap. 1.) to be, à certain, continued, and perpetual motion 
whence it ſhould ſeem, that Ariſtotle took the ſoul for 
the mode of the body; a continuous motion being, doubt- 
Jeſs, 'a mode of body. f 

The common Perjpatetics hold entelechia to ſignify att, 
and under it rupee: the form of the compound or animal 
to be underſtood, * FE e 
Laſtly, other, and thoſe the lateſt Peripatetics, agree, 
that the at, or entelechia, whereby Ariſtotle meant to ex- 
plain the nature of the ſoul, is either ſome mode of the 
body, as motion, or it is nothing. 

ENTENDEMENT, in Law. See INTENDMENT, 

7% ENTER @ Hawk, among Sport/men, is uſed of a hawk 
when ſhe begins to kill. 

To ENTER a Hound, See ENTRANCE of hounds. 

ENTERADENES, of eylzpoy, inteſtine, and adm, gland, in 
Anatomy, a name by which many authors have called the 
inteſtinal glands, 

EN'TERENCHYTZ, of wl:pg, the viſcera, and eyxuw, I 
infuſe, in Medicine, a name given by authors to the ſeve- 
ral inſtruments contrived for throwing clyſters into the 
bowels; ſuch as the bladder aud pipe, the ſyringe, and 
the like, for liquid clyſters; and-th$ox with the double 
pipe for conveying the ſmoak of tobacco. See CLYSTER, 
and FUMIGA TOR. | 

ENTERFERING, in the Manege. See CUTTING. 

ENTERMEW. See FALcox. 

ENTEROCELE, in Medicine, a rupture, or deſcent of 
the inteſtines. 
The word is formed of e«y1:poy, inteſtine, and u, tus 
mor. 
The enterocele is a kind of hernia, or rupture, wherein 
the inteſtiues, and particularly the ilium, fall eicher in- 
to the groin or the ſcrotum. See HEANIA. 

There arg two kinds of enterocele ; the perfect, which 
happens when the inteſtine falls into the ſcrotum ; and 
the imperfect, whea it only falls into the groin, 
The next cauſe of the enterocele is, the relaxation, or ex- 
tenſion of the lower part of the peritonæum, wherein 
the inteſtines are contained, 'Fhe remote cauſes are, 


| 


ENT 


vomiting, much crying, &c. whence it is that children 

are much ſubject to it. The remedy is chiefly by ex- 

ternal applications, as truſſes and bolſters, 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE, a kind of ruptute, wherein the 

inteltines, and epip/0n or caul, fall together into the „o- 

tum. Sec HERNIA. The cauſes are the ſame as thoſe 

of the ENTEROCELE. 

EN TERO-EFIPLOMPHALUS, a kind of exomphalus, 

wherein the inteſlines, and epiploon or caul, bunch out 

at the navel, 

The word is compoſed of evrepor, inte/tine, time, caul, 

and u , umbilicus, navel. 

ENTERO-HY DROMPHALUS, in Medicine, a kind of 

exomphalus, wherein, beſide a diſplacing and bunching 

out of the inteſtine, there is a quantity of watety hu- 
mours collected along with it. 

The word is formed of the Greek, «yrepoy, inteſtine, 

bTop, water, and ouparB», navel, ; 

ENTEROLOGY, (trom erer, inte/tinum, a gut, and 

aoſcs, ſermo, diſcourſe) is properly a tieatiſe of the 

bowels. Though the word is generally underſtood to 
include the contents of three cavities, head, brealt, aud 
all the viſcera or belly. | 

ENTEROMPHALUS, Erg in Medicine, a kind 

of exomphalus, wherein the inteſtines, being fallen out 

of their place, occaſion a tumor in the navel. See Ex- 

OMPHALUS and HERNIA. 

The word is formed of the Greek, eyTs&poy, inte/{:ne, and 

euPanrs, umbilicus. 

EN TEROR APHE, of «pov and pa@n, ſuture, in Surgery, 
a name given to the ſutures of the inteltines. 
To ENTERPEN, in Falconry, is a term applied to a hawks, 
2 her feathers are wrapped up, ſnarled or entan- 

gled. 

ENTERPLEADER, in Law, the diſcuſſing or trying of a 

point incidentally falling out before the principal cauſc 
can be determined. 
Thus, two perſons being found heirs to land by two ſe- 
veral offices in one county, the king is brought in doubt 
to which of them livery ought to be made. Before livety, 
therefore, they muſt enter plede; that is formally try be- 
tween themſelves which is the right heir. 

ENTERPRISE, denotes an_undertaking attended with 

ſome difficulty and danger: in the Military Art, this 

kind of ſervice is aſſigned to the light intantry, light- 
horſe, and buſlars. 

ENTERRMENT), or INTERRMENT. See INTERRMENT., 

ENTERSOLE. See MzaAN INE. 

ENTERTAINMENT S, epu/e#, among the ancients, were 
of various kinds, as 1. Funeral entertainments, epule fune- 
bres. 2. Entertainments given by the huſband on bring- 
ing home his wile, called epulz geniales. 3. Thoſe be- 
{towed on the ſoldiers, called epule militares z which was 
done before or after an engagement, or on occaſion of 
proclaiming the general ;mperater. 4. Birib- day enter- 
tainments, epule natalitiæ. 

There were many other kinds, denominated either from 
the place where, the perſons by whom, or the occaſion 
for which they were given. 

EN'TER VIEW, in Fal/conry, a term uſed for the ſecond 
year of a hawk's age. 

EN LHALIUM, in | Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
to a ſpecies of the zubult marini, more uſually known 
by the name of penicillum marinum, and pinceau de mer. 
See PENICILL1 Marini. ; | 

ENTHEMATA, from el&npa, I put in, in Medicine, 2 
word uſed to expreſs ſuch medicines as were immedi- 
ately put into large freſh wounds to ſtop the bæmor- 
rhage, and prevent inflammation, or other bad conſe- 
quences. | 

EN LHETOS, from , in the writings of the ld 
Phy/icians, a name given to certain applications intended 
to be thruſt up the noitrils to ſtop hemorrhages, 

ENTHUSIASM, Ex ,üos, a poetic, or prophetic 
rage or fury, which tranſports the mind, inflames avd 
raiſes the imagination, and makes it conceive and ex- 
preſs things extraordinary and ſurprizing. 

The word is derived from the Greek, ev9:og, or evbes, 3 
man animated in an extraordinary manner with the ſpirit 
of God; in whom God is, or whom God animates- 
Whence the verb cy ,d, Or erbse, and the noun 
erbsa1ao py, entbufialm and ebeo;agns, enthuſiaſt, a pet- 
lon ſubject to ſuch tranſports. 

M. de Piles defines enthuſiaſm to be a tranſport of the 
mind, whereby it is led to think and imagine things 113 
ſublime, ſurpriſing, yet probable manner, 

The ſublime he thinks a neceſſary ingredient in the de- 
finition, as being the proper eſlect aud production of 4% 
thuſia m. 
This is the enthu/iaſm felt in poetry, oratory, muſic, 
painting, ſeulpiure, &c. but this enthuſiaſm which be- 
longs to the works of art, is very different from that a“. 


great lifts, too violent exerciſes, great coughs, frequent | 


tributed to the ſibyls and prieſteſſes of the oracles, and 
; heathen 
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heathen gods, which was little elſe but ſanataciſm, and 
confilted principally in grimace, and contortions of the 
body. See OR AcLE and PYTHIAN, | 
There is a degree of aſſent, ſays Mr. Locke, which, with 
ſome men, has the ſame authority as either faith or rea- 
ſon 3 and that is enthufiaſm, which, laying by reaſon, 
would ſet up revelation without it 3 whereby, in effect, 
it takes away both reaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes 
in the room of it the ungrounded fancics of a man's own 
brain, and aſſumes them for a foundation, both of opi- 
nion and conduct. 

Immediate revelation being a much eaſier way for men 
to eſtabliſh their opinions, and regulate their conduct by 
than the tedious labour of ſtrict reaſoning ; it is no won- 
der, that ſome have been very apt to pretend to it; eſpe- 
cially in ſuch of their actions and opinions as they can- 


not account for by the ordinary methods of knowledge | 


and principles of reaſon. Hence we ſee, that in all ages 
men in whom melancholy has mixed with devotion, or 
whoſe conceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an opi- 
nion of a greater familiarity with God than is allowed 
others, have often flattered themſelves with the perſua- 
ſion of an immediate intercourſe with the Deity, and fre- 
quent communications with the Divine ſpirit, 

'Their minds being thus prepared, whatever gtoundleſs 
opinion comes to ſettle itſelf iirovgly upon their fancies, 
is an illumination from the fpirit of God; and, what- 
ſoever odd action they find in themſelves an inclination 
to do, that impulſe is concluded to be a call or direction 
from heaven, and mult be obeyed. 

This we take to be properly enthuſiaſm; which, though 
riſing from the conceit of a warm or over-weening brain, 
works where it once gets footing, more powerfully on the 
perſuaſions and actions of men than either reaſon or 
revelation, or both together; men being moſt ſor— 
wardly obedient to the impulles they receive from them- 
ſelves. 

When men are once got into this way of immediate re- 
velation, of illumination without ſearch, and certainty 
without proof, reaſon is loſt upon them; they are above 
it; they ſee the light infuſed into their underſtanding, 
and they cannot be miſtaken: like the light of bright 
ſun-ſhine, it ſhews itſelf, and needs no other proof but 
its own evidence; they fecl the hand of God moving 
them within, and the impulſes of the ſpirit, and cannot 
be miſtaken in what they feel. But, of this ſeeming and 
feeling, it is a perception of an inclination to do ſome—- 
thing, or of the Spirit of God moving that inclination : 
theſe are two very different perceptions, and ſhould be 
carefully diſtinguiſhied. 

If they know the thing to be a truth, they mult do it, 
either by its own ſelf- evidence, or by the rational proofs 


that make it out to be ſo; if they know it to be a truth, 


either of theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppole it to be a 
revelation; for thus, all truths, of what kind foever, which 
men uninſpired are enlightened with, come into their 
minds. It they ſay, they know it to be true, becauſe it 


is a revelation from God, the reaſon is good; but then 


it will be demanded, how they know it to be a revelation 


from God ? if they ſay, by the light it brings with it, 


they ſhould conſider, whether this be ſaying any more 
than that it is a revelation, becauſe = believe it, to be 
true; for all the light they ſpeak of is 


very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets or 


ut a ſtrong per- 
ſuaſion of their own minds that it is a truth, which is a 


ENT 


_ ſame miracle repeated before thoſe to whom he was 

ent. | ; f 
Devotion, undirected, or unreſtrained by reoſon, dege- 
nerates into enthuſiaſm, or a religious phrenſy, ſounded 
in an apprehenhon of a prefent Divine energy on the 
mind, to which all its powers are ſuppoſed to be ſubject, 
and by which a perſon is carried on, without attention 16 
any thing elſe as his guide, and producing not only great 
perturbation of mind, but molt amazing agitations of 
body. Many inſtances of this kind occur, both in an- 
cient and modern times, to the diſgrace and injury of 
rational religion. 

ENTHUSIAS I, Ewfovoracy;, a perſon poſſeſſed with eu- 
thufiaſm. See EN TUUSl Asu, FANATIC, &c. 

The word is generally underſtood in an ill ſenſe. It was 
applied by the ancients to a ſect of heretics, called alſo 
| Maſjalians and Euchites; who, as Theodoret expreſſes it, 
were denominated enthyfrafts, becauſe being poſſeſſed 
by the devil, they believed themſelves divinely inſpired. 
See MaAssALIANS and EUcHITESs. 
Among us, enthuſiaſt is ſometimes of like import with fa— 
natic, and 1s applied to the Quakers and ancient Ana- 
baptiſts, and modern prophets, from their pretences to 
extraordinary lights, revelations, viſions, impulſes, &c. 
ſrom heaven; | 

ENTHYMEMLE, in Logic and Rhetoric, an argument con— 
fiſting only of two propoſitions, an antecedent, and a 
conſequent deduced from it. 

The word is Greek, ebene,, formed of the verb u- 
oven to think, conceive, a compound of ey and 3vps;, 
mind. c 

Ariſtotle calls it the »hetorical or probable argument; the 
ſchools, the imperfect ſyllogiſm, in contradiſtinction to the 
perfect, which conſiſts of three propoſitions, and is 
called the dialeclical argument. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that the enthymeme is really 
a perfect ſyllogiſm in the mind, and only imperfect in 
the expreſſion, becauſe one of the premiſes is ſupprefled, 
as being ſuſſiciently clear and obvious, and cafily ſupplied 
by the underſtanding of thoſe with whom we diſconrſe. 
Thus, in every right-lined triangle, the three angles are 
equal to two right ones; and cenfequently, they are ſo in 
an iſoſceles triangle, is an enthymeme; the propofition, 
that an ifoſceles triangle is a _right-lined triangle being 
omitted, as being ſufficiently known and granted. 

The enthymeme is the moſt ſimple and elegant of all argu- 
mentations; being what a man, in arguing cloſely, 
commonly makes, without attending at all to the form. 
Thus, that verſe remaining of Ovid's tragedy, in- 
titled Medea, contains an enthymeme : Servare potui, per— 
dere an poſſum rogas : T was able to ſade jon; conſequently, 
to have deſtroyed you. All the beauty would have been loit, 
had all the propoſitions been expreſſed; the mind is 
diſpleaſed with a rehearſal of what is no ways neceſſary. 
Sometimes, allo, the two propoſitions of an enthymeme 
are both included in a ſingle propoſition, which Axiſtotie 
calls an enthymematical ſentence, and gives this inſtance 
thereof: Mortal, do not bear an immortal hatred. The 
whole cnthymeme would be, Thou art mortal; let net, 
therefore, thy hatred be immortal. 

ENTIER, in the Manege, is uſed for a fort of reſty horſe, 
that retuſes to turn, and is fo far from following or ob- 
ferving the hand, that he reſiſts it. If your horſe is eu- 
tier, and refuſes to turn to what hand you will, provid. 
ed he flies, or parts ſrom the heels, you have a remedy, 


actions. True light in the mind, is nothing elſe but the] by putting the Newcaltle on him; that is a caveſſon, 


evidence of the truth of any propoſition ; and if it be not 
ſelf-evident, all the light it can have is from the clear- 
neſs of thoſe proofs upon which it is received. See Evi- 
DENCE. 

God, when he makes the prophet, doth not unmake the 
man; he leaves his faculties in their natural ſtate, to en- 
able him to judge of his inſpirations, whether they be of 
divine original or not. If he would have us aſlent to the 
truth of any propoſition, he either evidences that truth 
by the uſual methods of natural reaſcn, or elſe makes it 
known to be a truth which he would have us aſſent to 
by his authority; and convinces us that it is from him, 
by ſome marks which reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. 
Eflfay on Hum. Underſt. book iv. chap. 19. 

The holy men of old, who had revelations from God, 
had ſomething elſe beſides internal light, of aſſutance in 
their own minds, to teſtify to them that it was from 
God; they had outward figns to convince them of the 
Author of thoſe revelations ; and when they were to 


— 


convince others, they had a power given them 10 juſtify | 


the truth of their commiſſion from heaven; and by vi- 
lible ſigns, to aſſert the divine authority of the meſſage 
they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw the buſh burning with- 
out being conſumed, and heard a voice out of it. God, 
y another miracle, of his rod turned into a ſerpent, aſ- 
lured him likewiſe of a power to teltity his mitlion, by 


made after the duke of Newcaſtle's way, 5 
The word is French, and is alſo uſed among them to 
denote a ſtone-horſe. 

ENTIERTIE, from the French, enter, is uſed in our Laws 
books, in contradiſtinction to mozety, and denotes the 
whole. Thus a bond, damages, &c. are ſaid to be en- 
tire, when they cannot be divided or apportioned, 

EN TPIRE Tenancy, in Law, is contradiſtinguithed to /overal 
tenancy, and ſigni fies a ſole poſſeſſion in one man; where- 
as the other denores a joint, or common one, in ſeveral. 
Sce TEN ANT and jo1NT-TENANT. 

ENTIRE arms, See ARMS. 

EN PTITATIIVELXV, ExTiTaT1ve, implies an abſtraction, 

or ſeparation, of all the circumſtances, from a thing 
under conſideration. 
Thus, a thing is ſaid to be taken or confidered ex:;:atively, 
or ſecundum entitatem, when conſidered nakedly and pre- 
ciſely, occording to what it is in itfelf, without any thing 
extrinſic. E. gr. Peter ent:tatively taken, is Peter, as a 
thing, a ſubſtance, a man, &c. without any regard to 
his being a lord, a huſband, learned, &c. 

ENTITY, in the Schopp. a phyſical ens, or being, 

conſidered according o what it is in its natural capa— 

city. 
Some dealers in diſtinctions give us ſeveral kinds of en- 
Or, 


ENT 


Or, entity denotes the aQual eſſence or exiſtence of any 
thinking thing. See Exs. 

EN TORSES, in the Manege. See Pas TERN. 

ENTOYER, or EnTo1kE, in Heraldry, is uſed to expreſs 
a bordure, charged entirely with things without lite. 
See BORDURE. N | | 

ENTRAILS, the inteſtines or guts of an animal. See 
INTESTINES. 

Menage derives the word from the barbarous Latin, in- 
teralia, formed of the Greek, errepoy, inteſtine. 

ENTRAILS, is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for the 
viſcera, or all the parts contained in the cavities of the 
bodies of animals. See VISCERA. 

The aruſpicina of the ancients was employed in con- 
ſidering the cntrails of victims; as the heart, lungs, 
liver, &c. See AkVvsPICEs, &c. 

ENTRANCE, in Sea-language, is a name often given to 
the fore moſt part of a ſhip under the ſurface of the 
ſea, 

ENTRANCE of hounds, a phraſe uſed by our Sportſmen, to 
expreſs the inſtruction of theſe creatures in the art of 
hunting. They are faid to be entered when they are 
thoroughly taught this. 

The time of entering of hounds, is, when they are 
ſeventeen or eighteen months old; they are then to be 
taught to take the water and ſwim ; they are to be laid 
abroad in the heat of the day, to enure them to fatigue 
and exerciſe; and they muſt be frequently led through 
flocks of ſheep, and warrens, to uſe them to be under 
command, and to know that they are to run at nothing 
but what the huntſman orders. They muſt be carefully 
inſtructed each to know his own name, and to under- 
ſtand the voice of the huntſman, and the notes of the 
horn uſed in hunting; and finally, to uſe their own 
language in a proper manner. 
The belt time of entering them is about noon ; and it 
ſhould be in a fair warm day; for if they be entered in the 
morning, they will give out when the heat of the middle 
of the day comes ou. Take the molt advanced, that 
the game may not ſtand long before them, and let them 
be well rewarded when all is over. This ought to be 
repeated at leaſt once a week, for two months ſucce ſſive- 
ly ; by this means they will be ſo fleſhed and ſeaſoned 
with what game you may enter them at, that they will 
never afterwards leave off the purſuit. The new hounds 
ſhould always be entered with the beſt and ſtaunchelt 
hounds that can be had; and there is not to be one batk- 
ing dog ſuffered in the field on this occaſion. 
hatever chace the hounds are intended for, the hare is 
the beſt game to enter them at, becauſe in this chace, 
they will learn all the turns and doubles that they car 
poſſibly meet with in any other kind, and how to come 
to the hollo. They will learn alſo from this chace, to 
have a perfect and nice ſcent, and hard feet, by being 
uſed to highways, beaten paths, and dry hills. The 
hounds, when firſt entered, muſt have all the advan- 
tages gwen them that can be. When the hare is put 
up, from ber form, it muſt be obſerved which way ſhe | 
went, and the ſcent muſt be left to cool a while, and 
then they muſt be laid in, and helped as much as can be, 
by wind, view, hollo, or pricking the paſſage ; not will 
it be amiſs, for the firſt time, to give them a hate tired 
the ſame morning in her courſe. 
Some are of opinion, that the beſt way to enter youn 
hounds, is, to take a live hare, and trail her upon the 
ground, ſometimes one way, and fometimes another, 
and then to draw her off to a convenient diſtance, and 
hide her, that the dogs, taking the ſcent, may follow 
all the traces through which ſhe was drawn, and at 
length find her, 
'The huntſman ought very well to underſtand the nature 
and diſpoſition of his hounds, in finding out the game; 
for ſome hounds are of that temper, that when they bave 
found the ſcent, they will run forward with it, not mak- 
ing any noiſe, nor thew of the tail ; others, when they 


have found a head, will ſhew the game; and ſome, bav-| 


ing found the footings of the beaſt, will prick up their 
ears a little, and either bark, or only wag their ears, or 
the hinder part of their bodies. This difference of na- 
tural diſpoſition, the huntſman is particularly to obſerve 


in the young and newly entered pack, otherwiſe he will | 


never underitand them, nor ever be able to hunt them to 
any credit or advantage. 
For entering the hound at hart or buck, he ſhould be in 
the prime, of greaſe, for then he cannot ſtand up, or hold 


the chace ſo long. The foreſt pitched upon ſhould have | 


all the relays at equal diſtances, as nearly as may be; 
but then the young hounds ſhould always have ſome old 
ſtaunch ones to enter them, and they ſhould be led to the 
fartheſt and laſt relay, and the hart or buck ſhould be 
hunted to them, Being come up, the old hounds ſhould 
be uncoupled ; and when they have found the hart, and 


ENTRAVES, entravons, in the Manege. See Locks. 
ENTREP A8, in the Manege, is a broken pace, or going, 


ENTRICHOMA, from , and pi, hair, in Anatomy, the 


ENTRIES, amongſt Hunters, thoſe places in thickets 


ENTRIEs, books of, in Law, are ancient and modern, and 


ENTRING à Hip, in the S-a-Language, the ſame with 


ENTR1NG-ladder, in a Ship, is of two ſorts; one is uſed by 


ENTRING-ropes, in a Ship, See Rope, 
ENTROCHUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 


— 


ENT 


well entered the cry, then the young ones are tobe un. 
coupled alſo; and if any of them are found to lag be. 
hind, they muſt be whipped and beaten forward, 

In whatever place the hart is killed, the neck ſhould be 
immediately flayed, and the hounds rewarded ; for it is 
beſt always to do this while the fleſh is hot. Another 
very good method of entering hounds at the buck, is to 
take one in the toils or nets, and to wound one of his legs, 
ſo as to diſable him from running either very ſwiftly or 
very far z then let him looſe, and firſt let a blood-hound 
trace the creature, then let looſe all the young hounds ; 
and when they have run down the animal, reward them 
with the neck. | 

Some enter their hounds with a toil; but this is a bad 
way; for the hart being in this caſe always in ſight, and 
not able to run an end, makes a great number of doubles 
and turnings : this is very different from the chaces the 
are to meet with afterwards; and when they find a hart 
run in the common way, ſtraight forward, and out of 
ſight, they will leave the chace, as unlike that by which 
they were taught. 


3 a broken amble, that is neither walk nor trot, 
ut has ſomewhat of an amble. This is the pace, or 
gait, of ſuch horſes as have no reins or backs, and go 
2 their ſhoulders, or of ſuch as are ſpoiled in their 
imbs. 


name of the outer edge of the eye-lid, on which the 
hairs grow. 


through which deer are found lately to have paſſed ; by 
means whereof their bigneſs or ſize is gueſſed at; and 
at which the hounds or beagles are put to them for the 
view. 


contain tranſcripts of proceedings that have been had in 
ſome particular actions: the principal of ſuch are neceſ- 
ſary for. gentlemen educated to the profeſſion of the 
law, 
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boarding her. 


the ſhips ſides, in a harbour, or in fair weather, for per- 
ſons to go in and out of the ſhip : the other is made of 
ropes, with ſmall ſtaves for ſteps, and is hung out of the 
galley to enter into the boat, or to come aboard the ſhip 
rom thence, when the fea runs ſo high that they dare 
not bring the boat to the ſhip's ſide, for ſear of ſtaving 
her. See GANG-WAY. | 


of foſſils of a very regular figure and ſtructure, ſuppoſed 
by many authors to be /apides ſui generis, and ſtones in 
their native ſtate. They are, however, in reality the 
follile remains of ſome marine animal, probably either 
of the echinus, or of the ſtar-fiſh kind, filled like the 
ſoſſile ſpecies of the echini, with a plated ſpar. Our 
imperfe&t knowledge in the animal hiſtory has not yet 
been able to aſcertain to what creature they really be- 
long ; but their analogy, with the other animal remains, 
found in the foſſile world, plainly evince, that they are 
of that origin. T wy are Cylindric columns, uſually 
about an inch in length, and are made up of a number of 
round joints, like ſo many ſmall wheels or ſegments of 
cylinders. Theſe joints, when found ſeparate, and na- 
turally looſe, as they ſometimes are, are called trochite. 
They are all ſtriated, from the centre to the circumfe- 
rence, and have a cavity in the middle, which is fome- 
times found empty, but more frequently filled up with 
various matter, of the nature of the ſtratum, in which 
they have lain, or of other of the native foſſile ſub- 
ſtances, 
The entrochi are compoſed of the ſame ſort of plated ſpar 
with the aſterize, and the ſpines and ſhells of the foſſile 
echini: and this is in theſe uſually of a bluiſh grey co- 
lour, and very bright and gloſſy, where freſh broken. 
They are ſubject to accidental injuries, like the other ex- 
traneous foſſils, which have been formed in animal moulds, 
and are frequently met with compreſſed, or crooked. 
See TRocHiTaA, and Tab. III. Teils. Cl. 10. 
That the entroch; are of marine origin, is evident from 
this, that they have not unfrequently ſea-ſhells found ad- 
hering to them ; and when theſe are broken off, there 
remain on the entrochi no deficiencies, but the ſhells 
themſelves ſhew that they have been formed upon, and 
have grown to the entrochi, there being always natural 
hollows in them to anſwer to that part of the entrochus 
from which they have been ſeparated ; whence it appears 
very plainly, that theſe entrochi, however altered ſince 
in their ſubſtance, were, however, exiſting in their pre- 
| | ſent 
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ExTROCHO aſterie, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by 


ExrroOcuuUs pyramidalis, a name given by ſome of the 


Ex TROCHUSs rameſus, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 


ExTROCHORUM radix, in Natural Hiſtory. See Ranix. 
ENTRUSION, or InTrus:oN, in Law, denotes a vio- 


EnTrus10N, in the Canon Law. 
ENTRY, or EN TRANCE, in its general ſenſe, denotes a 


f-nt ſhape, in thoſe very ſeas where theſe ſhells had their | 
N not unfrequently ſound among the entrechi, 
larget or ſmaller fragment of plated bodies. | 
We meet with the &n!#och; of all the ſizes, from that of a 
in's head to a finger's length, and the thickneſs of one's 
middle finger. "They are, in ſome places, found looſe 
upon ploughed lands ; in others, they are lodged in 
reat quantities in the ſtrata of clay, and very often in 
Jones of different kinds, and different hardneſs. The 
Derbyſhire Marble is extremely full of them, and owes its 
beauty, when poliſhed, principally to them. Hills Hiſt. 
of Foſſ. p. 953 Phil. Tranſ. No 100. Sce SPAR, 
BrrLEmxiTfes, OSTRACITES, &c. 


authors, to a peculiar kind of ENTROCH Us, diftering from 
the common kind, in having a ſtellar cavity inſtead of a 
round one, in its centre. 


writers in Natural Hiſtory, to the ortho-ceratites, or tu- 
butus marinus concameratus, a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, not 
Lrown to us in its recent ſtate, but very common in the 
{lones brought over from Sweden for pavements. — Klein. 
de Tubul. Marin. p. 7. See TuBU L1 concamerati. 


ſolfile body, the ſeveral parts of which refemble the en- 
{r9ch1i ; but as they are joined together in this body when 
perfect, they ſhew themſelves in their proper light, and 
+ ſieht of them in this ſtate is ſufficient to explode the 
opinion advanced by ſome perſons, of the entrechi being 
of a vegetable nature z or, as they have pleaſed to call 
ther, rock-plants, The foſſil has evidently once been a 
ſeella-marina, or ſea /lar-f:jþ, conſiſtiug ol twenty rays at 
the extremity of the body. The manner of inſertion of 
theſe has been this: the body is of a pentagonal figure, 
and from this there have ariſen five rays ; theſe, at their 
extremity, have been divaricated, each into two, ſo as to 
make the number ten in the ſecond progteſſion; and 
e:ch of theſe laſt being again divaricated into two at its 
extremity; the third and laſt progreſſion is of twenty 
ravs. All this is easily diſtinguiſhable in the ſoſhl, 
when perſect, and ſeems to have been the whole figure 
of the animal while living. The prototype, or living 
animal, however, is not found ; but this is not an acci- 
dent peculiar to this foſſil, the cornua ammonis, and 
conchæ anomize, wich many other bodies that have been 
once evidemly (hell-hih, being no where at this time 
found in their recent {late, though ſo very numerous in 
the follile world. This remarkable ſoſſile ſtar-ſiſh is the 
body called by ſome authors, /i/ium lapideum. Keppeler's 
Epiſt. ad Klein de Entrochis. 


lent or unlawful entrance into lands or tenements void 
of a poſſeſſor, by a perſon who has no right to them. 
Thus, when a man ſteps into lands, the owner whereof 
Jately died, before the right heir, either by himſelf, or any 
other, hath taken pofſe{hon, it is cntruſion. 
HEutrisian and abatement are ſometimes taken for the ſame 


thing, though there is a difference. Sce ABATEMENT, 
in Law. 


See INTRUSION. 


door, gate, paſſage, &c. through which to cater, or ar- 
rive within a place. 


ENTRY in Bookkeeping. See Book-KEE PINS. 
ENTRY, bil of. 
ENTRY, is fometimes alſo uſed to denote a duty or impoſt 


Hee BILL, 


laid on commodities imported into a ſtate, either by land 
or ſea. 

The duties of entry, or importation, are paid according 
to a tariff ſettled for that purpoſe. 
entry of any commodity is not fixed by the tariff, it is 
paid by eltimation, i. e. in proportion to what ſome 
other commodity of nearly the ſame quality and value 
ues to pay. In making ertries inwards, it is uſual fo: 
merchants to include all the goods they have on board 
the ſame ſhip in one bill, though ſometimes there may 
happen to be. upwards of twenty ſeveral kinds; and in 
cate the goods are ſhort entered, additional or port en- 
es are now allowed; though formerly the goods fo en- 
tered were torfeitcd. 
including goods to be exported, upon delivering them 


and paying the cuſtoms, you will receive a COCKET, 
which teſtifies you; payment thereof, and of all duties 


fur fuch goods. If feveral ſoris of goods are exported 
at once, of which ſome are free, and others pay cuf- 


toms, the EXPOrter mult have two cockets, and there- 


fore mult make two ctrics. Entries of goods, on which 


a DRAW-BACK 1: allowed, muſt likewiſe contain the 
name oi the ſhip in which the goods were imported, the 


Vol. II. N?*115. 


Where the duty ot 


As to bills of entry outwards, of 


importer's name, and time of entry inwards. Ihe entry | 
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being thus made, and an oath taken, that the cuſtom? 
for theſe goods were paid as the law direAts; you muſt 
carry it to the colleftor and comptrollor, or their de- 
puties; who, after examining their books, will grant a 
warrant, which muſt be given to the ſurveyor, ſearcher, 
or land- waiter, that they may certify the quantity of 
goods; after which the certificate mult be brought back 
to the colleCtor and comptroller, or their deputies, and 
oath made, that the ſaid govds are really ſhipped, and 
not landed again in any part of Great Britain, See DE- 
BENTURE, IMPORTATION, and EXPORT ATION, 


EN TRV, alſo denotes a ſolemn reception, or a ceremony 


performed by kings, princes, ambaſſadors, legates, &c. 
upon their firſt entering a city, or their return in triumph 
from ſome expedition. 


Ex TRV, in Law, ſigniſies alſo the taking poſſeſſion of lands 


Sce Pos- 


or tenements, in virtue of a title. thereto, 
SESSION, 


ENTRY, forcible, See FORC1BLE. h 
ENTRY, is alſo uſed for a writ which grants poſſeſſion of 


lands or tenements to a perſon, on account of a legal 
right thereto. 
Writs of entry, ſays Briton, favour much of the right of 
property: ſome, e. gr. are to recover cuſtoms and ter- 
vices; and in theſe are contained the two words /o/ct 
and debet. Such are the writs, quo fre, rationalibus divis 
fis rationabili eftoverio, &e. In the plea of entry, there 
ate three degrees: the firſt, where a man demandeth 
lands or tenements of his own feilin, after the term is 
expired, The ſecond, where one demandeth lands or 
tenements lett by another, aſter the term is expired, 
The third, where one demandeth lands or tenements of 
that tenant who had entry by one to whom ſome anceſtor 
of the plaintiff did lett for a term now expired; and ac- 
cording to theſe degrees, the writs for remedy are va— 
ried, Beſide which, there is a fourth form, without de- 
grees, and in caſe of a more remote ſeiſin, to which the 
other three degrees do not extend, 
The writ in the ſecond degree is called a writ of entry in le 
per. In the third in le per & cui. And in the fourth, 
without degrees, a writ of entry in le poſt, that is, after 
diſſeiſin, made by ſuch a one to ſuch one. The words, 
in le per, in le per & cui, and in le poſt, denote the diffe- 
rent forms of this writ, applied to the cafe upon which it 
is brought, and each form taking its name from the 
words contained in the writ, There are five things 
which put the <vrit of entry out of the degrees, viz. in- 
truſion, as when the deſſeiſor dies ſeiſed, and a ftranger 
enters; diſſciſin upon diſſeiſin, when the diſſeiſin is diſ- 
ſeiſed by another ; ſucceſſion, when the ſucceflor in of- 
fice or religious profeſſion enters ; judgment, when a 
perſon recovers againſt the diſſeiſor; and eſcheat, when 
the diſſeiſor dies without heir, or commits felony, &c. 
on which account the lord enters. There are ſeveral 
other writs of entry: ſee CAsu con/imili, Cas u proviſes 
Communem LEGEM, AD terminum, SINE aſſenſu capitali. 
If a writ of entry be conceived out of the right cale, ſo 
that one form is brought for another, it is abatable. 
A writ of entry differs from an aſſiſe in that it lies for 
the moſt part againſt him who entered lawfully, but 
holdeth againſt law: whereas an aſſiſe lieth againſt him 
who unlawfully diſſeiſed; yet, ſometimes, a wr:t of entry 
lieth upon an entruſion. See ASSISE. 


ENTYPOSIS, from er, I make an impreſſion, in Ana- 


tomy, the articulation of the ſhoulder with the arm. 


ENVELOPE, in PFortification, denotes a mount of earth 


ſometimes raited in the ditch of a place, and ſometimes 
beyond it, being either in form of a ſimple © parapet, or 
of a ſmall rampart bordered with a parapet. 

Theſe enve/cpes are made where weak places are only to 
be covered with ſingle lines, without advancing towards 
the field, which cannot be done but by works which re- 
quite a great deal of room; ſuch as harn-works, half - 
moons, &c. Enve/opes ate ſometimèes called ens contre 
rards, conſerves, iunettes XC. 


ENVIRONNE,, in the French Heraldry, is when a lion or 


other figure is envirened, or encompaſſed round with other 
things. Environne with ſo many BEZANTS, &c. in 
orle. 


ENU LA, in Botany. See ELECAMPANE. 
ENULION, from e and se, the gums, a word uſed by 


ſome Medical TÞriters for the fleth of the gums. 


ENUMERATION, che act of enumerating, or counting. 


At the time of our Saviour's birth, Auguſtus Cztar had 
commanded an exumeratien to be made of all the world, 
or rather of all the people under his empire. Though 
ſeveral able authors are of opinion, that the CENSUS, 
tax, or enumeration mentioned by St, Luke, did not ex- 
tend to the whole empire, but only to the people of Ju- 
dæa. See Perizonius de Cenſu Judaico, and Berger de 
Viis Militaribus. 
At Rome, it was an uſual thing to have an enumeration 
4 11 mad 


Exvy, in Mythology, is repreſented by the Greek and Ro- 


man poets as an infernal divinity, with ſquinting eyes, 


lean body, pale countenance, diſturbed air, head en- 
compaſſed with ſerpents, &c. 


ENURNY, is the herald's term for the bordure of a coat 
of arms being charged with any kind of beaſts, | 
ENXYLON, of „ and Fun, wood, a name uſed by the 
Greek authors for a ſpecies of worm or maggot, hatched 
from the egg of a beetle, and having its habitation in 
wood z which, in this ſtate, it erodes and burrows into 
in various directions. The old Greeks called it alſo 7, 
and thrips, and uſed the pieces of wood eroded by it in 
remarkable figures, as ſeals. See THRITsS. 
ENYSTRON, of ey and #repos, poterior, a word uſed by 
Ariſtotle for the ſecond ventricle in ruminating quadra- 
eds, in which the food is elaborated and concocted, 
EOLIC, or rather Roli. See ZEoLic. 
EOLIPILE. See ZfoL1riLE. 
EOLUS, and EoLvus's harp. See XoLvs. 
EON, or KON. See Eo. 
Eon, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers to expreſs 
the whole ambit or compaſs of the eye. 
EONIANS, in Church Hi/tory, the followers of Eon, a 
wild fanatic of the province of Bretagne, in the twelfth 
century, whoſe brain was difordered, He concluded 
from the reſemblance betwen eum, in the form for ex- 
orciſing malignant ſpirits, viz. Per eum, qui venturus eſt 
Judicare vivos & mortucs, and his own name, Eon; that 
he was the fon of God, and ordained to judge the quick 
and dead. Eon, however, was ſolemnly condemned by 
the council at Rheime in 1148, at which pope Eugenius 
III. prehded, and ended his days in a miſerable priſon, 
He left behind him a number of followers and adherents, 
whom perſecution and death, ſo weakly and cruelly em- 
ployed, could not perſuade to abandon his cauſe, or to 
renounce an abſurdity, which, ſays Moſheim, one would 
think could never have gained credit but in ſuch a place 
as Bedlam. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 458. 


EORIA, in Mythology, a feaſt celebrated by the Athenians 


ENV 


\ made of all the families : the firſt of theſe was under 
Servius Tullus, when the men amounted to eighty thou- 
ſand. Pompey and Craſſus made another, when they 
reached to four hundred thouſand. That of Cæſar did 
not exceed one hundred thouſand ; fo that the civil 
wars muſt have deſtroyed three hundred thouſand Ro- 
man citizens. Under Auguſtus, in the year 725, the 
Roman citizens throughout the empire were numbered 
at four million ſixty-three thouſand. In the year of 
Rome 746, the citizens being numbered again, were 
found four million two hundred and thirty-three thou- 
ſand. In the year 766, being the laſt year of Auguſtus's 
reign, that prince, together with Tiberius, made an- 
other enumeration of the citizens of Rome, when they 
were found four millions one hundred and thirty-feven 
thouſand perſons. Claudius made a new computation 
in the year of Chriſt 48, when, as Tacitus relates it, 
the Roman citizens throughout the whole empire 
amounted to fix millions nine hnndred and ſixty-four 
thouſand ; though others repreſent the number as con- 
ſiderably greater. A very rare, yet indiſputable medal 
of Claudius, never yet made public, expreſſes the pre- 
ciſe number in this liſt made by Claudius, which was 
called o/ten/fo, to be ſeven millions of people fit to bear 

1 arms, beſide all the ſoldiers on foot in the armies, 

N which amounted to fiſty legions, fifty-ſeven cohorts, 
$i and ſixty ſoldiers. After this exuneration, we find no 
more till that of Veſpaſian, which was the laſt. 

ENUMERA'T1ON, in Rhetoric, denotes a part of the perora- 

tion, wherein the orator, collecting the ſcattered heads 
of what has been delivered throughout the whole, makes 

a brief and artful rehearſal or recapitulation thereof. See 
APARITHMESIS and SYNATHROISMUS, 
ENUMERATION of the parts, in Rhetoric, amounts to the 
ſame with what we more uſually call DisTK1BU- 
TION. 
ENUNCIATION, a fimple expreſſion or declaration of a 
thing, in terms either of affirmation or denial. 
The ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh three operations of 
the underſtanding ; apprehenſion, enunciation, and rea- 


in honour of Erigonus, who, by way of puniſhment, 
ſoning. for their not avenging the death of his father Icarus, en- 
EnvuNc1aTION, among Logicians, denotes the ſame as] gaged the gods to inſſict the curſe on their daughters, 

P Roos trio. | 


that they ſhould love men who never returned their paſ- 
fon. The feaſt was inſlituted by the order of Apollo. 
EOSTRE, in Mythology, a Saxon goddeſs, to whom they 
ſacrificed in the month of April, called the month of 
Eoſtra; and thence the name EasTER, which the Sa- 
xons retained after their converſion to Chriſtianity, ap- 
- plying it to the feſtival celebrated in commemoration of 
our Savour's reſurtection. Bed. de Rat, Temp. cap. 13. 
EPACTHES, Exaxbns, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated 
in honour of Ceres, named Axa, from axbog, i. e. 
grief, in memory of her ſorrow, when ſhe had loſt her 
daughter Proſerpine. 
EPACTS, in Chronology, the exceſſes of the ſolar month 
above the lunar ſynodical month ; and of the ſolar year 
above the lunar year of twelve ſynodical months; or of 
ſeveral ſolar months above as many ſynodical months; 
and ſeveral ſolar years above as many dozen of ſynodital 
months, 
The epafts, then, are either annual or menſtrual, 
EPACTS, men/trual, are the exceſſes of the civil or calendar 
month above the lunar month. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. it were new-moon on the firſt day of Ja- 
nuary ; fince the lunar month is 29 days, 12 44 3; 
and the month of January contains 31 days; the men- 
{trual epa# is 1 day 11 15 57”, 


EracTs, annual, are the exceſſes of the ſolar year above 
the lunar. 

Hence, as the Julian year is 365 days 60, and the Julian 
lunar year 354 days 8* 48” 38“, the annual epa& will be 
10 days 21* 11“ 22”; that is, nearly 11 days. Conſe- 
quently, the epa of 2 years is 22 days; of 3 years, 
33 days; or rather 3, ſince 30 days make an EMBOL1s- 
MIC, or intercalary month. | 

Thus the epad? of 4 years is 14 days, and ſo of the reſt; 
and thus, every 19th year, the epa# becomes 30 or o; 
conſequently the 20th year the ep is 11 again; and fo 
the cycle of epat?s expires with the golden number os 
lunar cycle of 19 years, and begins with the ſame, as in 


ENVOICE. See Invoics. 


ENVOY, a perſon deputed, or ſent purpoſely to negociate 
ſome particular affair with a foreign prince or republic. 
Thoſe ſent from the courts of England, France, &c. to 
Genoa, the princes of Germany, and other petty princes 


and ſtates, do not go in quality of ambaſſadors, but ol 
envoys. 


Add, that thoſe ſent from one great prince or ſtate to 
another, as from the king of England to the emperor, 
&c. when the affair they go upon is not very ſolemn and 
important, have frequently no other character but that 
of envoys. See EMBASSADOR. 
Enwvoys are either ordinary or extraordinary. 
Both kinds are under the proteCtion of the law of na- 
tions, and enjoy all the privileges of ambaſladors, only 
differing from them in this, that the ſame ceremonies 
are not performed to them. 
The quality of envoy extraordinary, Wicquefort obſerves, 
is very modern; more modern than that of reſident: 
the miniſters inveſted therewith, at firſt, took on them 
moſt of the airs of ambaſſadors; but they have ſince 
been taught otherwiſe. 
In the year 1639, the court of France made a declara- 
tion, that the ceremonies of conducting envoys extraor- 
dinary to their audience in the king and queen's coaches, 
with divers others, ſhould no longer be praCtiſed to 
t. 
8. Jultiniaad, the firſt exv/oy extraordinary from Venice, 
aſter that regulation, offered to cover in ſpeaking to the 
king, but it was refuſed him; and the king of France 
himſelf declared, that he did not expect his envoy extra- 
ordinary at the court of Vienna ſhould be regarded any 
otherwiſe than as an ordinary reſident. Since this time, 
thoſe two kinds of miniſters have been treated alike. 
Wicqueſort. 

ENUR, a word uſed by ſome of the Chemical Mriters, to 


expreſs the occult, or unſeen vapour of water, of which 
they ſuppoſe ſtones to be produced, 
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the following table: | 

ENURE, in Law, ſignifies to take place, or be available, 3 
and is as much as to have effeft. Thus for inſtance, a — Ea 8813 þ 
releaſe made to tenant for life ſhall exure, and be of force Nu ven Epacts. Womb Epacts. N 9 b Epacts. , 
and effect to him in the reverſion. g — : „ 7 

ENVY, in Ethics, is defined by Mr. Locke, to be an un- I [ 7 XVII 13 XXIII 3 
eaſineſs of mind, occaſioned by the conſideration of a o XXII 8 XXVIII 14 IVI 3 
good we diſcover in poſſeſſion of another perſon, whom 3 III 9 IX 15 XV 3 
we deem lels worthy of it than ourſelves. It is a com- 4 XIV 10 XX 16 XXVI . 
poſition of ſorrow and hatred, and ſtands in direct op- 5 XXV 11 I 17 | VIII 7 
poſition to congratulation. Envy, in its nature and 6 VI | 12 XII 18 XIX 5 
effects, is the baſeſt, moſt miſchievous, and moſt tor- |____ ALAN. 80 2 | XXX 5 
menting of all paſſions, | , 


Again, 
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cars. And becauſe the | 
added to the lunar year, in order to adjuſt or make 


equal to the ſolar year; hence the ſaid difference reſpec- 
tively belonging to each year of the moon's cycle is called 
the epa of the ſaid year, that is, the number to be added | 
to the ſaid year, to make it equal to the ſolar year, the 
word being formed from the Greek, tray, induce, in- 


tercalo. 


Upon this mutual reſpe& between the cycle of the moon | 


and the cycle of the epatts, is founded this rule for fin 
ing the 


cycle, Muhiply the year given of the moon's cycle in 


41; and if the product be leis than 30, it is the epa#? 


be greater than 20, divide it by | 
30, and the remainder of the dividend is the epatt. For 


ſought ; if the product 


inſtance, 


I would know the epa for the year 171 
which is the third year of the moun's cycle. 


Again, as the new moons are the ſame, that is, as they 

fall on the ſame day every 19 years, ſo the difference be- 

tween the lunar and ſolar oy is the ſame every 19 | 
aid difference is always to be 


Julian epa#, belonging to any of the moon's 


W herefore 
3 is the epact for 1712, for 11 x 3z=33, and 33 being 


EPA 


it 


d- 


to 


2, 


the ſubſequent epa#s, increaſing conſtantly by rr, will 
be greater by unit than the cotreſponding epatts of the 
preceding 191 years, If the epa?s were. once proper! 
prefixed in the calendar, to denote the days on whic 
the new moons fall in thoſe years, of which thoſe num- 
bers are the epa#ts, they might remain in the calendar 
without ſhifting their places ſince the augmentation of 
each epa# by an unit extraordinary would anſwer the 
purpole, and preſerve the Julian account tolerably ex- 
act. But the Gregorian account is not ſo eaſily adjutted ; 
for it will require more conſideration to determine, 
when the epa#ts are to be more than ordinarily zugment- 
ed, and at what times they are to continue in their uſual 
courſe ; nay, to know when they are to be diminiſhed 
by an unit, which will moſt commonly be the caſe; be- 
cauſe, in every Gregorian ſolar year, conſiſting of any 
number of entire centuries not diviſible by four, the 
equinox is ſuppoſed to have anticipated one whole day 
and therefore the biſſextile, or intercalary day is omitted z 
conſequently the preceding ſclar year, where one day 
was loſt, exceeded the lunar year by 10 days only in- 


h 


divided by 30. there is left 3 of the dividend for the epat?. 
But the difference of the Julian and Gregorian years be- 
ing equal to the excels of the (ola: above the lunar year, 
or 11 days, it happens that the Gregorian pad for one 
year is the ſame with the Julian epad? for the preceding 


ear. | 
By the help of the epa#7 may be found what day of any 
month in any year the n*-w moon fails on, thus: to the 
number of the month, from March jnclubvely, add the 
epa# of the year given : if the ſum be leſs than 30, fub- 
tract it out of 30; if greater, ſubtract it out of 69 z and 
the remainder will be the day whereon the new moon 
will fail. : 
If the new mon be ſought for in the month of January 
or March, then nothing is to be added to the pad; it 
for February or April, then only 1 is to be added. 
For example: I would «now what day of December the 
new moon was on A. D. 1711, that epaf whereof is 22. 
By the aforeſaid rule, I find it will be December the 
28th; for 22-+10= 32, and 60—32=28. Sc Moon. 
The day whereon the new moon falls being thus found, 
it is eaſy to infer from thence what the age of the moon is 
on any day given. See Moo. 
However, there is a peculiar rule commonly made uſe of 
to this purpoſe, which is this: add the epact᷑ of the year, 
the number of the month, from March incluſtvely, and 
the given day of the month ail into one ſum ; this, if it 
be leſs than 30, thews the age of the moon; if it be 
greater than 3o, divide it by 30, and the remainder, 
of the dividend ſhews the age ot the moon, or how many 
days it is from the laſt new moon: this method will 
never err a whole day. 
For inſtance z what was the age of the moon on De- 
cember ziſt, A. D. 1711 ? By this rule, I nd, that the 
moon was then three days old; that is, it was then three 
days from the laſt new moon. For 23+19+31=63 
and 63 being divided by 30, there will remain of the di- 
vidend 3. And this exactly agrees to the other foregoing 
rule, whereby it was found, that the new moon was on 
December 28, 1711. 
It muſt be obſerved, that at the time of the general 
council of Nice in 325, it was thought, that 19 Julian 
folar years were exactly equal to a CYCLE of 19 lunar 
years, or 235 ſynodical months; and therefore, that 
at the end of 19 years, the new moons would happen 
exactly at the ſame time as they did 19 years before : but 
this is a miſtake; 
aps. de... ©. 
For 19 Julian ſolar e contain 6939 1 © 0 
Whereas 235 ſynodica 
_ months a. only c 6939 16 31 56 30 
And are therefore leſs han a 
19 Julian ſolar years, by 


1 77 | 


o 1 28 3 30 


Hence it appears, that the cycle of 19 years antici- 
pates the new moons by one day in 3197 years very 
nearly; and therefore the ſame cycle of epa, will not 
always hold ; the moon's anticipation leſſeuing the ſeve- 


ſtead of 11. 

Lord Macclesfield has given the following directions for 
this purpoſe : 

In the years 1800, 2100, 2400, 3000, & where the 
number of centuries is diviſible by 3 only, the Grego- 
rian ſolar, as well as the lunar year, will have loſt a 
day; and conſequently the difference between them will 
be the ſame as uſual; therefore in thoſe year the epa#s 
and golden numbers will remain unaltered ; the former 
will go on in the ſame manner, and the latter ſtand pre- 
fixed to the fame days in the calendar, for another cen- 
tury, as they did for the laſt. The caſe will bethe fame 
in the years 2000, 2100, 3200, Fc. where the number 
of centuries are diviſible by 4 only. But in the years 
2400, and 3600, whoſe number of centuries is diviſible 
both by 3 and 4, the Gregorian ſolar year remains 2s 
uſual, and the lunar year has loſt a day: the difference 
betwixt them being 12, the epa of the preceding year 
muſt be augmented by that number inſtead of 11, in order 
to form the epa of the then preſent year; and thus a 
new ſet of epa#s will be introduced; each exceeding the 
precedent correſponding eps by unit; and the golden 
numbers muſt be ſet one day back in the calendar. 
Again, in the years 1900, 2200, 2300, 2500, &c. where 
the number of centuries is diviüble neither by 3 nor 4, 
the Gregorian ſolar year loſes one day, and the lunar 
none; and the difference between them, viz. 10, and 
not 11, muſt be added to the cpa7 of the preceding for 
that of the current year; and thus a new ſet of epatts 
will be introduced, leſs by unit than their precedent cor- 
reſponding acts; and the golden numbers mult be ſet 
a day forwarder in the calendar. By this method the 

new moon might be pointed out, either by the golden 

numbers or the pace, placed in the calendar for that 

purpoſe ; according to the Julian account for ever, and 
according to the Gregorian account till the year 4199 in- 

clutive.' Phil. Trauſ. vol. xlvi. p. 417. or Ne 495, art. v. 


Rule for finding the Gregorian EPACT. 

Divide the centuries of any year by 4; multiply the re- 
mainder by 17, and to this product add the quotient 
multiplied by 43 and the number 86, and divide this 
whole ſum by 25: multiply the golden number by 11, 
from which product ſubtract the laſt quotient and the 


_ remainder, rejecting the thirties from it, will be the epa. 


Example for 1779. 

t. 17 --4=4=—Remr. 1. 

oe JICH 7 21 7. 

3. 43X4+17+86=275. 

4. 275725 211. 

5. 13 (G. No) x11 8143. 

6. 143—11 828132. And, 

7. 132730. : 

leaves a remainder 12 for the epa& required. 

The reaſon of the operation may be evinced.in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

If the new moons returned exactly at the ſame time after 


ral epa&s by one every 310, 7 years. 

Lo have the epa#s, therefore, point out the new moons 
perpetually ;z that cpact given in the calendar is not ſuf- 
ficientz but all the 30 h, ſhould be beſtowed through- 
out the whole ycar, that the calendar may exhibit all the 
cycles of zpatts. See a table of this kind in Wolfius's 
Elementa Chronologize, apud Opera, tom. iv. p. 133. 

It is io, that whenever the forementioned anticipa- 
tion takes place, or it becomes neceſſary to ſet the golden 
uuns one day back in the calendar, the eb mult be 
moresſed by an unit more than uſual, e. gr. 12 mult be | 
added inſtead of 11, to the eh of the preceding, in 
deder to form the epact of the current year z and thus 


the expiration of 19 years, the product of the golden 
number, or year of the lunar cycle, multiplied by 11, 
would give the Gregorian epa; but we have already 
ſhewn, that they anticipate a day in 310,7 years and 


therefore in a Julian century they muſt anticipate 
— or newuly-Cof a day; and in a Gregorian 
310.7 25 


common century, which is one day ſhorter than a Julian 


century, they happen 1 day ==> 6125 of a day later; 


and 3x = = of a day in 3 common centuries; but in 
5 


four Gregorian centuries one of which is biſlextile, they 


will 


Pe 


EPA EPH 


: | . | celfus to a fort of fine earth, of a liver-colour, ſeemihg! 
will happen later by _— a of a day; and in this | he fame with the T 4 un , g'y 
1 Th EPARMATA, of 1] elevate, in Medicine, are tumors 
. _—_ th wh: * AN Tale bur * of the eee coed 3 behind the ears. 
* a * . bas en divided by 45 which EPARSIS, in the Medical Writings of the Ancients, a word 
at this time is 4, multiplied (as the rule directs) by F any tumor, but PREP 
22 with the addition of the remainder 1 multiplied] EPAULE, or EseauLe, in Fortification, the ſhoulder of 
the baſtion, or the angle made by the face and flank, 
otherwiſe called the angle of the epaule, See BasTION 
and ANGLE. j 
86 11 'The word is pure French, and literally ſignifies oulder. 
25 i. e. 3 days 725 muſt be added to complete the 11 EPAULEMENT „in Fortification, a ſide- work baſtily thrown 
days. up, to cover the cannon or the men. 1. 
. by ſubtract-] lt is made either of earth thrown up, of bags filled with 
e ſand or earth, or of gabions, faſcines, &c. with earth : 


ing © Id be ltiplying the re- | 
3 5 e — ; OS the of which latter fort the epaulements of the places of arms 
laſt quotient, mentioned in the foregoing rule, will be for the cavalry behind the trenches uſually are. ; 
always 11 till the year 1900. EPAULEMENT, 18 alſo uſed for a de mi- baſtion, conſiſting 
In the ſollowing table, the golden numbers, with their of a face and flank, placed at the point of a horn or 
correſponding epacis, till the year 1900, may be ſeen at crown-work. Alſo for a little flank added to the ſides of 
one view. a horn-work, to defend them when too long. Alſo for 
the redoubts made on a right line to fortify it. And 
laſtly, for an orillon, or maſs of earth almoſt ſquare, 


by — amounts only to 45 or 7 25 ; therefore, 


Gold, Gold. Gold. Gold. faced and lined with a wall, and deſigned to cover the 
Numb. Epact. Numb EpaQt. — Epact. Numb. Epact. cannon of a caſement. See ee end ORILLON. 
5 6 | XXV | 171i [XX | 16 | XV | EPAULETTES, are a kind of ſhoulder-knots choſen for the 
2 XI VI 1 19 [XXVI| ſoldiers, which are to be of the colour of the facing, with 
3 XXIII 8 XVII] 13 XII 18 | VII a narrow yellow or white tape round it, and worſted 
4 HI 9 |XXVIII| 14 [XXII 19 [XVIII fringe; thole for the ofhcers are made of gold or filver 
5 XIV | 10 | IX 15 IV | lace, with a rich fringe; they are badges of diſtinction 
| worn on one or both ſhoulders. Thoſe of the dragoon- 
guards, horſe, and dragoons, are worn on the left ſhoul- 
To find Eaſter by the epa, ſee EAs TER. der: the light dragoons, and officers of grenadiers, have 
To find the moon's age by the epa#, ſee Moon. one on each ſhoulder : thoſe of the battalion wear one 
EPAGOMENZA. See YEAR, Egyptian. on the right ſhoulder only, which is to be made of em- 
EPANALEPSIS, ErTavrannt;, called alſo EranavieLo-| broidery or lace, with a gold or ſilver fringe. Thoſe of 
sis, in Rhetoric, the repetition of the ſame word in the | the royal regiment of artillery are to be gold embroidery 
beginning of one ſentence, and at the end of another. | with gold fringe on ſcarlet cloth, and worn on the right 
Thus Virgil, ſhoulder. 
Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo. 8 EwepC9an, in Rhetoric, the ſame with PAR- 
See ANADIPLOSIS, EPENCRANTS, a name by which ſome of the old authors, 
EPANAPHORA, Emaya? oa, in Rhetoric, the ſame with | particulary Eraſiltratus, have called the cerebellum, 
AN APTHORA. EPENDY TES, ETey3vre, among the Greeks, a garment 
EPANASTASIS, from emanrmui, I cauſe to riſe, a word worn under the pallium, and above the interula or inner 
uſed by Hippocrates, and others of the old phyſicians, coat, called in Greek, Z med ung. 
for a critical tumor or tubercle in certain diſcaſes. | EPEN'CHESIS, in Grammar, the addition, or inſertion cf 
Thus Hippocrates obſerves, that the tumors about the a letter or ſyllable, in the middle of a word; as re//ig19 
eyes, upon the recovery of the patient, prognoſticate ſor religio, Mavers, for Mars, alituum for alitum. Virg. 
diarrhoeas. An. lib. vii. ver. 27. 
EP AN ASTRO PHE, Eæaiagpepn, in Rhetoric, the ſame with | The word is formed of bi, ev, and vibe, q. d. ei, 
what is otherwiſe called aANADIPLOSIS. inſero, immitto. 
EPANCYLOTOS, of aſzuas;, crooked, a ſort of wreathed | EPERLANUS, in /chthyo!ogy, a name ſometimes given, on 
bandage, deſcribed by Ocibaſius, account of its pearl colour, to the SMELT. 
EPANODUS, Exasedes, in Rhetoric, a repetition of the | EPERON, in Natura! Hiſtory, the ſpur-ſhell, ſo called 
ſame words in an inverted order; thus. from its reſembling in ſome degree the rowel of a ſpur. 
Nox brevis nimis, ah ! nimis brevis nox. Voſſ. Rhet. lib. It is aſpecies of ſnail, of the round-mouthed kind, or claſs 
v. p. 298. | of the cochleæ lunares ; all its volutæ are ſurrounded with 


9 
EP ANOR THOSIS, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby the orator double rows of prickles. See LN ARIS cochlea. 
revokes and corrects ſomething before alledged, as too | EPERVIERS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
weak, and adds {ſomething ſtronger and more conform- | French authors to a claſs of butterflies, which make the 


able to the paſſion he is agitated by. ſixth in Reaumur's method. They bave a way of poiz- 
The word is formed of op6o, right, trait ; whence obs, ing themſelves on the wing in the manner of kites, and 
I ſtraiten; avoplow, emavoplou, I redreſs, ſuraiten, correct, other birds of prey; and always live upon the winy, 
and enav5phuo, correftion. Accordingly the Latins call never ſettling themſelves upon the flowers they fect 
it corredlio and emendatio. upon, but keep fiying with a humming noiſe like a huw- 
Such e. gr. is that of Cicero for Cœlius: O fultitia! Hul- ble-bee, while they thruſt in their trunk and ſuck the 
titiamne dicam, an impudentiam fingularem ? Ob folly! folly juices of the flower. 
did I call it, or rather intolerableimpudence? And in the firit EPH A, a dry MEASURE in uſe among the Hebrews. 
Catilinarian : Ovanquam quid loquor ? Te itt ulla res fran- The epha was the moſt common meaſure they uſed, and 
at? Tu ut unquam te corrigas ? Tu ut ullam ſugam medi- that whereby the reſt were regulated. It is commonly 
tere? Tuut ullumexiliumcogites? Utinamtibi iſlam mentem ſuppoſed that the %, reduced to the Roman modius, 
dii immortales donarent. Thus alſo Terence, in the Heau- contained four modii and a half. Now the Roman mo— 
tontimo-rumenos, introduces his old man Menedemus, dius of grain or flour, contained twenty libræ or pounds, 
ſaying, | conſequently the epha weighed ninety pounds, Dr. Ar- 
Filium unicum adoleſcentulum buthnot reduces the % to thice pecks, three pints, 
Habeo. Ab] quid dixi habere me imo habui, Chreme. Englith meafure. 
Nunc habeam necne, incertum gl. _ | EPHETIUM, in Beta, a name by which ſome authors 
EPAPHERESIS, from ew, denoting repetition, and apaipn- have called the ranunculus, or crow-foot. 
cis, removal, a term uſed by Galen, for frequently re- EPHEBAUM, Eee in Antiquity, the place where the 
peated evacuarions of the vellels by plebotomy, ephebi or youth exercifed ; or, as lome ſay, where thole 
EPARCH US, "Ewagxes, an ofhcer under the Greek em- who deſigned to exercile, met, and apreed what kind of 
perors of Conſtantinople, who had the command of the exerciſe they ſhould contend in, and what ſhouid be the 


guards, or government of a province. victor's reward. 


EPARER, in the Manege, is uſed to ſignify the flinging of | EPHEBI, Egn&i,, among the Athenians, a deſignation 


a horſe, or his yerking or ſtriking out with his hind legs. given to their young men when they arrived at eighteen 
In caprioles, a horſe muſt yerk out behind with all his years of age, at which time they bad their names enter- 
force; but in ballottades he ſtrikes but half out; and in ed in a public regiſter, Pott. Archæol. Gtæc. lib. i. cap» 


croupades he does not ſtrike out his bind legs at all. All d 16M. i, 5. 48. 
horſes that yerk are reckoned rude. Hee YERKING. EPHEDRA, in Botany. See HoRSFE-tail. 


LPARITA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by Para- | 


EPHELAUM, in 4zatemy, is the place from the Yer 
| gall ul 


bequences; and, indeed, the doctor often changes this 


E P H 


gaſtrum, or lower part of the abdomen, to the.ſecret 


arts. 


EBHELCIS, from ies, ulcer, a word uſed by the ancient 


by/ic:ans, ſometimes for the cruſt of an ulcer, and 
1 jv - ſmalt abraſion or bloody fragment, 
brought up by coughing, in an hæmoptyſs. 


EPHELIS, from «7: and huog, ſun, a name uſed by the 


i ters on Medicine, for a diſorder of the face, 
Dee pf by the ſun and drying winds, and of the na- 
ture of what we call ſun-burning. It was a certain 
roughneſs, bardneſs, and bad colour of the ſkin. 
The ephelis, or ſun-burning, is removed by an applica- 
tion of reſin, to which a third part of ſoſſile ſalt, and a 
little honey are added; but all theſe diſorders, as alſo the 
unnatural colour of cicatrices, are remedied by the fol- 
Jowing preparation, aſcribed to Trypho the elder: 

Take equal quantities of myrobolans, crocomagna, Ci- 
molian earth of a bluiſh colour, bitter almonds, the 
meals of barley and bitter vetch, dyer's weed ( /fruthium 
album); all theſe are to be triturated together, and made 
up with the moſt ſharp honey, With this preparation 
the parts affected are to be anointed at night; and the 


medicine carefully to be waſhed off the next morning. 
James Med. Diet. See FRECKLES. 


EPHEMERA, in Medicine, art epithet applied to ſome 
thing that only laſts a day; particularly to a fort of fe- 


ver, which terminates in the compaſs of twenty-four 
hours, called by Galen, «@nusp% wuptleg, febris ephemera, 
by the Latins, diaria. See FEVER, f 
The word, and the following one, ephemerides, are form- 
ed of the prepoſition en, de, of, and nurpa, dies, day. 
Some medical writers expreſs themſelves by ephemera /im- 
plex vel plurium dierum. It is, properly, an attempt of 
nature to eaſe herſelf of a load of a plethora, either by 
an abſolute diſcharge of part of the blood by an hzmor- 
rhage, or by reſolving it into ſerum, and expelling it in 
that form, the ſecretory, and excretory motions, being 
increaſed beyond their natural degree. The diary fever, 
properly fo called, laſts only twenty-four hours z but this 
differs in nothing, except the time of its duration, from 
the ephemeron plurium dierum, which commonly laſts four 
days. To this it is to be added, that ſome authors have 
called the ſudor Anglicus, ephemers maligna, a malignant 
diary fever, as it generally deſtroyed the patient in the 
ſpace of one day. ; . 
The ſimple diary fever uſually ſeizes the patient without 
any preceding ſhivering, and immediately is attended 
with a degree of heat of the fleth, which continues the 
ſame without intermiſſion or exacerbation, till the cloſe, 
This is uſually not very violent, and is always attended 
with pains in the head, ſometimes heavy and dull, ſome- 
times pulſative and veiy acate. Such perſons as fall iato 
this fever, from drinking large draughts of cold liquors 
while they are hot, as is very frequently the caſe, always 
have a pain in the right hypochondrium. The face is red 
and inflated in this diſeaſe, and there is a laſſitude and 
wearineſs in all the limbs, the pulſe is ſtrong and quick, 
the urine is of a deep orange colour, and depolits a red- 
diſh ſediment. 
"This fever uſually goes off in a moderate ſweat, and ſome- 
times, though leis frequently, by a hæmorrhage at the 
noſe. It is ever of ſhort duration; for if it exceeds the 
firlt day, it is always terminated, at the utmoſt, on the 
fourth or fiſth, There is either very little, or very bad 
fleep during the whole time. The patient oft never 
cloſes his eyes at all, or, if he fleeps a little, is never ſen- 
ible himſelf that he has ſlept. | 
The perſons moſt ſubject to this fever are young men, 
who have much blood, and feed heartily ; and ſuch as 
have had any habitual - diſcharge of blood ſtopped upon 
them, whether natural, as in the hzmorrhoidal, or men- 
[trual diſcharges ; or artificial, ſuch as frequent bleed- 
ing, cupping, and the like: and thoſe who have thrown 
their blood into violent emotions, by the too free uſe of 
{picituous liquors, too violent exerciſe, unuſual ;watch- 
ings, long ſtay by large fires, a ſudden repreſſion of 
ſweats by cold water, or by violent paſſions, particularly 
anger. 
Cauſes of it. The principal general cauſes of this fever, are 
a plethoric diſpoſition, e commotion of the blood; 
the accidental ones are a high diet, and ſedentary life, 
great heat of the body from violent exerciſe, and from 
e ſun in hot weather ; violent ſweating, or heating 
medicines, injudiciouſly adminiſtered ; and ſudden chill- 
ing of the body, when much heated. | | 
Prognoſlics in it. The ſimple ephemera, when wholly left to 
itſe] „is of no danger, if the perſon be kept. warm, and 
in a ſtate of reſt ; and all that need be done in common 
caſes, to aſſiſt nature in it, is the frequent drinking of 
warm diluting liquors, When it is improperly treated, 
or dilturbed by a wrong regimen, it often has worſe con- 


Vor. II. Ny 113. f 


EPHEMERUM. See SPiDER-twort. 
EPHESIA, in Mythology, a feaſt inſtituted at Epbeſus, in 


EPHES TIA, in Mythology, a feaſt celebrated in honour of 


E PH 

into an inflammatory or ſynochal fever, properly ſo called; 
It is known, that matters ew) a9 way managed, a 
that nature is taking her due courſe, if the urine and 
ſweat are properly excreted. "EY | 
Methed of treatment, When the peculiar diſpoſition of the 
blood, or other accidents, render this fever worle'than it 
naturally ſhould be, the proper courſe is to attemperate 
the violent emotions of the blood with nitrous, and the 
fixed antimonial medicines, and occaſionally, with the 
gentle acids, ſuch as lemon-juice, and the like; and in- 
deed, in all caſes of this kind, the frequent uſe of warm 
and weak liquors, with lemon-juice among them, is 
highly to be commended. The free eruption of the 
ſweat, by which nature attempts to eaſe herſelf of the 
diſeaſe, is to be promoted by the gentle ſudorifics ; 
nitre, crabs-eyes, and a ſmall quantity of juice of le- 
mons, juſt enough to ſaturate the alkali of the crabs- 
eyes, prove an excellent medicine to be repeated in 
ſmall doſes every three or four hours ; and toward night 
the ſudorifics ſhould be joined to theſe, ſuch as the con- 
trayerva-root, or the like; and when it is over, there 
ſhould be given a few doſes of ſome gentle purge, as an 
infuſion of rhubarb and ſena, or the like. Bleeding is 


unneceſſary in this fever. Juncker's Conſp. Med. p. 
204. 


EPpHEMERA, or EPHEMERON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 


given by authors to a ſmall fly, called by us the day-fly. 
It is an inſect found about the mouths of the Rhine, 
and ſome other rivers in Germany, and ſeems a ſort of 
middle ſpecies between the May-fly, common with us 
and bred from the cadew worm, and the libella, or 
DRAGON-fly. It has four wings, two long, and two ſhort; 
two ſhort horns, fix legs, and two very long itraight 
hairs iſſuing from the tail. They are ſeen lying about” 
the ſurface of the water about mid-ſummer, for three 
days, and no longer; they eat nothing, and their onl 
buſineſs is to drop their eggs on the ſurface of the water, 
after they have copulated. Theſe eggs finking to the 
bottom, produce a fort of worms, or maggots, theſe 
ſoon hollow themſelves cavities in the clay, where they 
remain three years, growing every year about an inch in 
length. When the worm is come to its full growth, it 
riſes to the ſurface of the water about ſix o'clock in the 
morning, and there iſſues from it this fly, which lays 
its eggs, and dies about fix o'clock the ſame night; to 
that the life of the creature in the fly-ſtate is only about 
five hours. Swammerdam, Hilt. Inf. a 
Though Swammerdam ſays, that the life of this crea- 
ture is no more than five hours, yet his own account 
plainly ſhews that it really lives three years; for it is cer- 
tainly as much alive in the worm ſtate as when after- 
wards it becomes a fly. Baker's Micr. 1743. p. 305. 


EpHeMERA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, makes a diſtinct genus 


of the niuropter a order, diſtinguiſhed by two gibbous 
protuberances above the eyes, erect wings and btiſtly 
tail, He enumerates eleven ſpecies of this genus, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their different colours, and the number of 


hairs in their tail; ſome having two, and others 
three. 


EPHEMERA, is alſo applied among Botani/s, to a kind of 


flowers which open and expand themlcives at ſun-rifing, 
and wither or cloſe up again at his ſetting. Such are the 
dent- de-lion, vulgarly dandelion, and divers others. 


EPHEMERIDES, in 4/tronomy, tables calculated by aſtro- 


nomers, ſhewing the preſent ſtate of the heavens for 
every day at noon, that is the places wherein all the 
lanets are found at that time. 

t is from theſe tables, that the eclipſes, conjunctions, 
and aſpects of the planets, are determined; horoſcopes, 
or celeſtial ſchemes, conſtructed, &c. 
We have ephemerides of Origan, Kepler, Argoli, Heck- 
erus, Mezzaracchis, Wing, De la Hire, Parker, &c. 
8. Caſſini has calculated ephemer:des of the ſidera medi- 
cxa, or ſatellites of Jupiter, which are of good uſe in 
determining the longitude. 

In England, the Nautical Almanac, or Aſtronomical 
Epbemeris, publiſhed annually by anticipation, under the 
direction of the commiſſioners of Longitude, is the moſt 
conſiderable. See ALMANAC. 
In France, celeſtial Ephemerides have been publiſhed by 
M. Deſplaces, every ten years, from 1715 to 1745: 
and were afterwards continued by the abbe Caille, with 
many additions; of which an account may be ſeen in 
the Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences for 1743. The 
Academy of Sciences have likewiſe publiſhed annually, 
from the beginning of the preſent century, a kind of 
ephemeris, under the title of Connoiffance des Tems. 


honour of Diana. 


Vulcan, in which three young lads run for a prize. 
8 3  EPHESTR 1A, 


* 


%* 


EPHESTRIA, were feaſts celebrated at Thebes, in ho- | 


* nour, of Tyreſias |; 
EPHESUS, temple of. See Drana «+ 


EPHEF A, of epmpu, 1 ſend forth, in Antiquity, a ſort of 


magiſtrates among the Athenians, inſtituted by king 
' Demophoon, to take cognizance of murder, manſlaugh- 
ter, and chance-medley. 
Their number was one hundred, whereof fifty were 
Athenians, and fifty Argians: they were not admitted to 
the poſt till upwards of fifty years of age. Draco new 
modelled it, excluded the Argians out of it, and made it 
to conliſt of fifty-one Athenians, each above fifty years 
of age: Ubbo Emmius de Rep. Athen. ſays, he tranſ- 
ferred to them part of the juriſdiction of the Areopagites. 
See AREOPAGUS. 
EPHIALTES, of em: and &xxopan, I leap. See INCUBUS. 
EPHIDROSIS, from «@iIpw, I ſweat, in the Medical 
Writings of the Ancients, a word uſed to expreſs a ſweat, 
ſometimes ſlight and not critical z and at others, a ſymp- 
tomatic one, appearing only on the head, neck, and 
breaſt, Theſe are both bad ſymptoms in many diſeaſes, 
though they ſeem often miſtaken by the injudicious for 
good ſigns, and forwarded by hot medicines, to the de- 
{truction of the patient. See SwFAT and SWEATING, 
EPHIPPIA, of em: and urxog, horſe, denoted certain cloths 
or houſings, which were faſtened on a horſe by a girth or 
ſurcingle, in ancient Greece, before the uſe of ſaddles 
were known. They were compoſed of different mate- 
rials; as leather, cloth, and the ſkins of wild beaſts, and 
ſometimes adorned with gold, filver, and precious ſtones. 
Berenger's Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. i. p. 41. 
EPHIPPITES. See HippurITEs. G 
EPHIPPIUM, EqginrTzor, in Anatomy, a part of the 8pHE- 
NO1DES, called alſo /e/la equina and ſella turcica. 
EPHOD, "TDN, derived from TDN, aphad, to clothe, a 
ſacerdotal garment, in uſe among the ancient Jews, ſup- 
pos to have been a kind of linen alb, or ſurplice, wore 
y perſons of diſtinction, of various characters; the 
ſame with what the Latins call /uper-humerale. 
It is very hard to ſay preciſely what the cphod was; and 
there is room enough for the interpreters to be divided 
about it. The only point they are agreed upon is, that 
it was an upper garment worn over all the reſt, immedi- 
ately under the pectoral or breaſt-plate. Some hold it 
had ſleeves, others deny it. The generality agree that 
it was very ſhort, though ſome maintain that it hung 
down to the feet behind. 
There were two kinds of ephods; the one, common to 
all who aſſiſted in the temple, being only made of com- 
mon linen, mentioned in the firſt book of Samuel, ii. 
18; the other, peculiar to the high-prieſt, mentioned 
Exod. xxviii. 6. 15. to be made of gold, of blue, and of 
purple, of ſcarlet, and fine twiſted linen, with cunning 
work; having two ſhoulder-pieces, with a curious girdle 
of the ſame matter, whereon were two onyxes, with the 
names of the children of Iſrael engraved thereon. 
It is alſo expreſled in the ſecond book of Samuel, vi. 14. 
that upon the removal of the ark of the covenant from 
the houſe of Obed-Edom, David danced for joy, girt 
with a linen ephod; whence ſome authors have conclud- 
ed, that the 'ephod was allo a regal garment, worn on ſo- 
lemn occaſions. | 
EPHORI, Eero, magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in ancient Sparta, 
to balance and check the power and authority of the 
kings; as at Rome, there were tribunes created to con- 
troul the power of the conſuls. 
The word is formed of the Greek, «popau, intueor, form- 
ed of the prepoſition ez, and the verb opaw, to ſee, whence 
epo, q · d. inſpeftor, overſeer. | 
Lycurgus being ſenſible that a perfect underſtanding be- 
tween the prince and the people, was the baſis and 
foundation of both their happineſs, to maintain that 
good underſtanding, eſtabliſhed ephorz, or inſpectors, as 
a kind of mediators, who ſhould have an eye to the mea- 
ſures and conduct of both ſides, and preſerve ſo equal a 
balance between them, that the regal power ſhould never 
decline into ſeverity and tyranny, or the liberty of the 
ople run into licence and rebellion. 
This is the account of their inſtitution given by Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon. Her. lib. i. Xen. de Rep. Lacedzm. 
The authority of the ephori was very great: they pre- 
ſided in popular aſſemblies, collected their ſuffrages, de- 
clared war, made peace, treated with foreign princes, 
determined the number of forces that ſhould be raiſed, 
appointed the funds to maintain them, and diſtributed 
rewards and puniſhments in the name of the ſtate : they 
likewiſe held a court of juſtice, enquired into the beha- 
viour of all magiſtrates, inſpected the education and 
conduct of youth, had a particular juriſdiction over the 
helotes, and by degrees drew the whole adminiſtration 
into their own hands. On certain occaſions they ex- 
pelled, and even put to death the kings ; and aboliſhed 


* 


or ſuſpended the power of the other magiſtrates, calling 
them tb account at pleaſure. Ageſilaus, in the height of 
all his conqueſts, which even ſtruck terror on the great 
king of Perſia, ſtopped, and turned back, out of de- 
ference to the epheri, when they recalled him. 


Some authors deny, that the ephori were eſtabliſhed by 
Lycurgus, dating their origin 130 years after the time of 


that leviſlator. 


Thus Plutarch, in his life of Cleomenes, aſeribes their 
inſtitution to Theopompus, king of Sparta, which is alſo 
confirmed by the authority of Ariſtotle. Polit. lib. v. 
The ephori were five in number, and annually choſen by 
the people out of their own body. The year was deno- 
minated from the firſt election of theſe magiſtrates; and 
the Lacedzmonian armies took their names from the 


principal ephorz, as thoſe of Athens did from their fit 
ARCHON, 


EPHYDOR, Epudup, in Antiquity, an officer in the Athe. 


nian courts of juſtice, who was to provide the plaintiff 
and defendant with equal water hour-glaſſes. When the 
— was run out, they were not permitted to ſpeak any 
arther; and therefore we find they were careful not to 
loſe or miſpend one drop of their water. Whilſt the 
laws quoted by them were reciting, or if any other by. 
fneſs happened to intervene, they gave order that the 


glaſs ſhould be ſtopped. Pott. Archeol. Grzc. lib. i. 
cap. 21. lib, i. p. 118. 


EPH YDRUM, Edge, in Botany, a name given by ſome 


of the Greek writers, to the plant now called equi/ſetum, 
or HORSE=tail, 


EPIALOS, from gig, gentle, and ang, ſea, in the Medi- 


cal Writings of the Ancients, the name of a fever, in which 
the patient labours under a preternatural internal hear, 
while he at the ſame time ſhivers with cold. It has by 
ſome been called the /&ivering-fever ; and the Romans 
named it quercera. Galen ſays it proceeds from a putte- 
fied acrid phlegm. The word is, by ſome, alſo applied 
to any gentle fever, or ſeveriſn complaint; and by 
others, to the cold or ſhivering fit preceding a fever. 
Hippocrates calls by this name that peculiar fever which 
attends young women, waoſe menſes are ſtopped by 
taking cold, or other accidents. 


EPIBE ATA, Em/Calai, among the Greeks, marines or ſol- 


diers who ſerved on board the ſhips of war. They were 
armed in the ſame manner as the land-forces, only that 


more of them wore full or heavy armour. Pott. Archæol. 
Grzc. tom. ii. p. 140. 


EPIB A TERION, a portical compoſition, in uſe among the 


ancient Greeks, When any perſon of condition and 
quality returned home aſter a long abſence or journey, 
into another country, he called together his friends and 
fellow-citizens, and made them a ſpeech, or rehearſed 
them a copy of verſes, wherein he returned ſolemn 
thanks to the immortal gods for his happy return; and 
ended with an addreſs by way of compliment to his fel- 
low-citizens. 

Theſe verſes made what the Greeks call :2iCa7npior, epi- 
baterion, of eaiGaww, I go abroad. At going away they 
bad another, called apobaterium. 


EPIC poem, an heroic poem, or a poem reciting ſome great 


and ſignal tranſactions of a hero; called alſo epo. 
Such are the Iliad and Odyſſey of Homer, the Æneid cf 
Virgil, the Gieruſalemme of Taſſo, the Paradiſe Loſt 
of Milton, and the Henriade of Voltaire, which are the 
principal poems of the epic kind. 
An epic poem, according to Boſſu, is a diſcourſe invent- 
ed with art, to form the manners, by inſtructions dil- 
uiſed under the allegory of an important action related 
in verſe, in 2 probable, entertaining, and ſurpriſing 


manner. 


The epic poem is diſtinguiſhed from comedy, in that the 
action of the latter is not important, nor is related by the 
poet, but acted by the perſons introduced for that pur- 
poſe ; which circumſtance, likewiſe, diſtinguiſhes it 
from tragedy. It differs alſo from tragedy in the event, 
or concluſion ; which, in the latter, is generally unfor- 
tanate, but never ſo in the former. 
Nor is it a philoſophical poem, as that of Lucretius, or 
the Creation of fir R. Blackmore ; nor a treatiſe of agri- 
culture, or the like, as the Georgics of Virgil'; thoſe 
poems not being intended to form the manners: beſide 
that the inſtructions they contain are naked, ſimple, and 
direct, without any diſguiſe or allegory. Which ſecond 
circumſtance likewiſe diſtinguiſhes it from a treatiſe of 
morality, written in verſe ; or a ſimple hiſtory in verſe, 
as the Pharſalia of Lucan, the Punic War of Silius, ot 
the Civil Wars of Sam. Daniel; add, that its being con- 
fined to one important action, diltinguiſhes it trom 4 
poem which relates all the actions of a perſon's life, as 
the Theſeid aud Achilleid of Statius, which are what we 
roperly call Heroic poems. | 
M. de la Motte, indeed, in his controverſy with 8 
; | US acier. 


EPI 


zer. on the ſubject of Homer, maintains, that the 
Doble lfe of a ers any juſtly be made the ſubjeC of an 
epic poem: and even that the Lutrin of M. Boileau might 
aſs for an epic poem; but he ſeemed afterwards to re- 
torn to the common ſentiment. In effect, the queſtion 
js not as to the ſenſe which may be annexed to the words 
epic poem, but the ſenſe which cuſtom has actually an- 
nexed to them. 


EPI 


| Thus much the poets were driven to by the" ſubſtance of 
the things they bad choſen for the matter of their poems 
and inſtructions, The manner of delivering them uſc- 
fully and methodically, obliged them to ſeveral other 
neceſſary rules. | 
The epic poem is intended more for the manners and ha- 
bits, than for the paſſions. 'Theſe latter riſe all at once, 
and their violence is but of ſhort duration ; but the habits 


If we had only regard to the etymology of the word epic, are more calm and impreſſed, or quitted more lerſurely. 


&, verſe, poctry, from «mw, dico, I ſpeak, relate,) all 
wo o verſes Pore poet ſpeaks or rehearſes things him- 
ſelf, without making the perſons of his poem ſpeak ex- 


Conſequently, the epic action could not be included in 
the ſpace of a day, as that of the theatrical. A longer 
time was neceſſary than is required for tragedy, which 


cept at ſecond hand, as he relates what they ſpoke on this | is altogether for the paſſions. * 
or that occaſion, would be properly epic poems; and fo This diſtinction has introduced great difference be- 


there is not an epigram, ſonnet, or madrigal, but would | tween tragedy and epic poetry. 


come under that denomination : but this were wild. 


0 The tragic violence re- 
quires a more lively and animated repreſentation than a 


In effect, the term ep:c poem is only attributed to a com-] mere recital : accordingly, it is wholly thrown into 
poſition whoſe ſubject is great, iuſtructive, and ſerious ; action, and the poet never ſpeaks at all, as he does in the 


that only comprehends one ſingle principal event, to epopceia, where there are no actors. 


An epic poem, 


which all the reſt refer ; which principal action is to be] properly ſo called, ſhould be written in honour of the 


terminated in a certain ſpace of time, ordinarily about 


country and religion of the author, between which and 


a year. Ir is true, all this is arbitrary; but the ſenſe of | the hero there is a near relation, and therefore he ought at 
all words is ſo too; and in matters of language we muſt | leaſt to come off in triumph. See farther of the nature 


be guided by cuſtom. 


If M. de la Motte had only pretended, that one might| AcTion. For its form, ſee NakraT.on. 


of the epic poem under FaBLE, For its matter, ſec 
For its ver- 


make a fine inſtructive poem on the whole life of a hero; | filication, ſee HEXAMETER. See allo MaxNERs, CHA- 
or an agreeable and diverting poem on ſome humorous RACTERS, MaculxE, &c. 
adventure, all the world would have been on his fide. | EPICALY MMA, a word uſed by ſome of the O/d Writers 


But it is enough that cuſtom has not thought good to ap- 


on /hell fiſh, and not well underſtood by their commen- 


ply the term epic either to ſubjects of too much extent, | tators. | 
and that are crouded with too many incidents no-way | EPICARPIUM, Emnwapmiy, formed of ei, on, and xapmegs 


connected together; or to burleſque poems, as the Ba-| wri/?, in Medicine, a kind of remedy, uſually in form of 
trachomyomachia of Homer, the Secchia Rapita of Taſ-| a cataplaſm or plaſter, conſiſting of ſharp, penetrating 


ſoni, the DEfaite de Dulot, the Lutrin of Boileau, the | ingredients, as garlic or onion, ſpider's-web, hellebore, 
Hudibras of Butler, the Rape of the Lock of Mr. Pope, camphor, Venice treacle, &c: applied round the wriſt, 


or the Diſpenſary of Dr. Garth. 


at the beginning of the accels of a fever, to prevent the 


The epic poem, then, as appears from what was above] growth of the lame. 
obſerved, bears a relation or analogy to ſour things, | EPICAUMA, from xaw, I burn, in Medicine, a cruſty 


hiſtory, morality, fable, and poetry. To hi/tory, as both 


ulcer that ſometimes happens to the black of the eye. 


of them relate one or more actions; but then the ations | EPICEDION, Em#% oy, formed of eat, upon, and undo, 
of hiſtory are (ingular, ſo that the epopœia is no hiftory, | funeral, in the Greet and Latin Poetry, a poem, or poeti- 


nor kind of hiſtory. 


"Tomrral philoſophy, as both of them conſiſt of inſtructions 


cal compolition, on che death of a perſon. 
At the obſequies of any man of figure, there were three 


for forming the manners ; but the action and allegories| kinds of dilcourſes utually made; that rehearſed at his 


diſtinguiſh it herefrom. 


buſtum ot funeral pile, was called nenia ; that engraven 


But it relates entirely to poetry and fable, as being ſtrit-| on his tomb ep:taph; and that ſpoken in the ceremony 


ly a poem and a fable. ; 

The nature of the epic poem is finely drawn by the grea 
critic above mentioned: the epic poets, ſays father Boſſu 
bave done that with regard to morality which the ancien 


of his funeral, epicedion. We have two beautiful epice- 
t] dionsin Virgil, that of Euryalus, and that of Pallas. 
| EPICER ASTICS, Emwmeparma, formed of em: and xepay- 
t vu, I moderate, in Medicine, remedies, which, by their 


heathen divines did with regard to divinity. he too] temperate moiſture, ſoften the acrimony of a humour, 


great diverſity of divine actions and perfections, ſo very 


and aſſuage the painful ſenſation of a part irritated or af- 


diſproportionate to our comprehenſion, obliged the latter | flicted by it; ſuch are the roots of althæa, mallows, li- 
to divide a ſingle idea of a ſimple efſence, God, into ſe- | quorice;z leaves of lettuce, mallows, water-lily, pur- 
veral perſons, to whom they attributed ſeveral names, lain; the ſeeds of flax, poppy, &c. See EMOLL1ENTS. 


Jupiter, Juno, Neprune, &c. And, on the contrary 


, | EPICHIMERA, Emwx4pnwa, in Logic, an argumentation, 


the nature of moral philoſophy, which never preſcribes 2 of four or more propolitions, ſome whereof 
rules for particular things, led the poets to collect into] are proots of others. | 

one ſingle idea, or into one and the ſame perſon, and | Thus, that oration of Cicero for Milo may be reduced to 
one apparently ſingular ation, whatever of that kind] the epichirema: ** Thoſe who way-lay a man to kill him, 


was found in different perſons and different actions. 


it is lawful for him to kill, as is allowed by the laws of 


Thus Ariſtotle, Ou coxaterai mn reingis ovounrra, KC. ** nature and nations, and by the practice of the beſt 
Poetry, ſays he, teaches moral philoſophy, not by relat-| men; but Clodius way-laid Milo with that view, as 
ing only, in the manner'of an hiſtorian, what Alcibiades, | “ appears from his forming an ambuſcade betore his 
for inſtance, did or ſuffered; but by propoſing what| “ country-houſe, and from his proviſion of weapons, 
ſome perſon, named as the poet thinks fit, would pro-| *© ſoldiers,” &c. Therefore it was lawful for Milo to 
bably or neceſſarily have done on the like occaſion : and] kill Clodius. 

thus it is that he {hews either the unhappy conſequences | EPICHIROTONIA, among the Athenians, It was ordain- 
uſually attending imprudent ſchemes or ill actions; or] ed by Solon, that once every year the laws ſhould be 
the reward of good actions, and the ſatisfaction reſulting | carefully reviſed and examined; and if any of them were 
from a deſign laid in virtue, and conducted with pru- | found unſuitable to the preſent ſtate of affairs, they ſhould 
dence. So that in the epic poem, according to Ariſtotle's | be repealed. This was called :@ixtipoloria tw vounr, 
ſentiment, the perſons and actions, however named, are] from the manner of giving their ſuffrages, by Heling up 
ail to be feigned, allegorical and univerſal, not hiſtorical | their hands. See a farther account of this cuſtom in 


and ſingular. 


Pott. Archzol. Grec. lib. i. cap. 26. tom. i. p. 142. 


But the poets, thus taking on them the office of moral] EPICHORDIS, from xopin, an inte/iine, in Anatomy, 
philoſophers, did not ceaſe to be divines. On the con-] a name given by ſome to the meſentery. 

trary, their morality itſelf frequently obliges them to in- | EPICLEROS, Emmaegpes, among the Athenians, a daugh- 
troduce the deity in their works; as the knowledge, fear, ter that had no brothers, and therefore inherited her fa- 
and love of God, are the firſt and moſt ſolid foundations | ther's whole eſtate. See EPIDICASIA. 

of all morality. The preſence of the divinity, and the EPIC GENE, Emwziyoey, in Grammar, a term applied to 
thare ſo auguſt a perſonage was ſuppoſed to have in the | nouns, which, under the ſame gender and termination, 


action, obliged the poet to make the action great and im- 


portant, and to have it tranſacted by kings and princes. 


mark, indifterently, two kinds of ſexes. See GEN- 
DER. 


The ſame likewiſe obliged them to think and ſpeak in a] Such, in Latin, is, aquila, veſpertilio, &c. which ſig- 


manner elevated above the common pitch ot men, and 

equal, in fome meaſure, to the dignity of the divine per- 

{ons iutroſuced. To which end ſerves the poetical and 

figurative language, with the majeſty of heroic verie. 

Add, that as ſo much of the divine and miraculous might 

zaum the probability, they were hereby obliged to have 
zecoule to ſeveral rules to maintain the ſame. 


nify equally a male or female eagle or bat. 

Grammarians diſtinguiſh between epicane and common. 
A noun is ſaid to be common of two kinds, when it 
may be joined either with a maſculine or a feminine ar- 
ticle z and epic@ne, when it is always joined to ſome one 
of the two articles, and yet ſignifies both genders. 
EPICOLIC regions (from u, . upon, and colon, the 


guts 


EP! 


gut, ſo called) a name given by Dr. Cliſſon to 
on both ſides, over the colon. 
EPICR ANIUM, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus to 
the fleſhy covering of the head, divided by authors mto 
ſeveral different muſcles, The head is covered with a 
thin coat: the hinder parts of this coat are called the 
occipital muſcles, and the fore part the frontal muſcles. 
EPICRASIS, in Medicme, is a gradual evacuation of il] 
humours in the blood. 
EPICRISIS, Em:xpion, in Rhetoric, a clear and brief de- 
claration of the ſpeaker's judgment concerning the ſub- 
ject in hand. Thus, ego / ftatuo, in optimo imperatore 
quatuor has res ineſſe oportere, &c. Vol. Rhet. lib. vi. 


P · 4 * 
EPICUREANS, a ſet of ancient philoſophers, who ad 
hered to the doctrines and opinions of Epicurus. 
Epicurus was an Athenian, and the ſon of Neocles, 
born in the third year of the 109th Olympiad, and con- 
ſequently 341 years before Chriſt. He ſpent his youth 
partly in the ifle of Salmos, and partly at Teos, and did 
not return to Athens till he was eighteen years old: 
whence hc removed at the age of twenty-three to Colo- 
phon, and ſojourned in ſeveral places beſore he fixed 
again at Athens, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his age. 

e was the diſciple of Pamphilius the Platonic; and he 
ſtudied the writings of Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Metro- 
dorus and Democritus. He began to form his ſchoo! 
at Mitylene and Lampſachus about the thirty-ſecond year 
of his life; though he afterwards removed to Athens, 
where he philoſophized chiefly in his garden, teaching a 
great number of diſciples, who flocked to him from all 
the cities of Greece and Alia, and even from Egypt, 
and who lived in common with their maſter. His 
own life was exemplary, though it has not efcaped ca- 
lumny. He died of the ſtrangury at ſeventy-two-years 
of age. His memory was greatly reſpected by his fol- 
lowers, and his doctrine reverenced as an oracle: and as 
long as learning flouriſhed in Greece, and Rome was 


preſerved from the Barbarians, the ſchool and diſcipline 


of Epicurus continued eminent. 

Hi-+ birth day continued to be obſerved in Pliny's time; 
and the whole month in which he was born was obſerved 
as a perpetual feſtival. Cicero de Fin. lib. v. init. and 
Plin. lib. xxxv. cap. 2. 

The noble poet Lucretius, who has given us a beautiful 
ſyſtem of Epicureaniſm in fine Latin verſe, prefers its ſa- 
y ba Epicurvs to all other philoſophers, whom, he makes 
no {cruple to ſay he obſcured as much as the ſun does 
the other ſtars. It is ſaid he firſt taught grammar; till 
upon reading Democritus's books, he began to apply 
himlelf to philoſophy. | 

From Democritus he learned the doctrine of atoms, or 
corpuſcles, which he afterwards made the baſis of his 
phyſics, Clem. Alexand. Strom. 6. advances, that Epi- 
curus ſtole his chief doctrines from Democritus: but it 
is certain he greatly improved and illuſtrated them. 
Diog. Laertius aſſures us, he compoſed an infinite num- 
ber of volumes. Diog. Laert. in Procem. lib. x p. 26. 
This philoſophy conſiſted of three parts; canonical, ua- 
vormoy 3 phyſical, Puouerz and nne, ethical, which he ex- 
plained briefly in three epiſtles. 

The firſt, as Laertius relates, was about the canons or 
rules of judging ; wherein, rejecting the ufe of logic, 
he eſtabliſhed the ſenſes, paſoas, and anticipations, as 
the criterions, or Judges of truth. 

The canons of ſenſe ate the following four: ſenſe is ne- 
ver deceived; and therefore every ſenſation, and every 
perception of an appearance is true. Opinion ſucceeds 
ſenſe, and is ſuperadded to ſenſation, and capable of 
truth or falſhood : all opinion atteſted, or not contra- 
dicted by the evidente of ſenſe is true, and the con- 
trary opinion 1s falſe. 'The canons of anticipation are 
alſo four: all anticipation, which is in the mind, de- 
pends on the ſenſes, by incurſion, proportion ſimili- 
tude, or compoſition. Anticipation, or prenotion, is, 
as it were, the definition of the thing, without which 
we cannot enquire, doubt, think, nor ſo much as name 
any thing. Anticipation is the principle in all diſcourſe, 
as being that to which we have regard, when we infer 
that one thing is the ſame or different, joined with or 
disjoined from another ; that which is not manifeſt ought 
to be demonſtrated out of the anticipation of a thing 
that is manifeſt. The canons of paſſion likewiſe are 
four : all pleaſure, which hath no pain in it, is to be 
embraced ; all pain, that hath no pleaſure with it, is to be 
ſhunned ; all pleaſure, which hindereth a greater 
pleaſure, or procureth a greater pain, is to be ſhunned ; 
all pain, which putteth away a greater pain, or pro- 
cureth a greater pleaſure, is to be embraced. 

In the ſecond, he laid down atoms, ſpace or vacuum, 
and gravity, as the firſt principles of all things. The 
univerſe, he taught, conſiſted of atoms or corpuſcles, of 


that ſpace 


various forms, magnitudes, and weights, which havin 

been diſperſed at random throvgh the immenſe inane 
or ſpace, fortuitouſly concurred into innumerable FC. 
tems or worlds, which were thus formed, and rsd 

from time to time in-reaſed, changed, and diſſolved 
again, without any certain cauſe or deſign; without the 
intervention of any deity, er the intendance of any pro- 
vidence. See ATOMICAL and CoRyUscCULtak this 
loſophy. 
Not chat he denied the exiſtence of a God; on the con. 
trary, he afſerted it; but he thought it beneath the ma- 
— of the Deity to concern himſelf with humad at. 
airs. 

Thus Epicurus denied a providence, and every kind of 
natural and moral adminiſtration of the Deity. But 
though he adopted the notion of Leucippus and + 
critus, concetning the formation of the world by the ſor. 
tuitous concourſe of atoms, he rejected the opinion of 
FATE, In this particular, he abandoned the ſyſlems of 
atoms, and the neceſſitating deſtiny, ariſing from the ex. 
ternal and innumerable laws of motion, to which Dems. 
critus aſcribed the production of the world, and main 
tained the liberty of human actions. But nothing can be 
more abſurd than his reaſoning on this ſubject. He gave 
bis atoms a motion of declination, wherein he eſtabliſhes 
the ſear, ſource, and principle of free actions; pretending 

that by this means, there were events independent of "6 
tal neceſſity. Before him, no other motion was adn. 
ted in atoms but that reſulting from their weight and 
their reflexion ; the fuſt of which was always in perpey. 
dicular lines, and in vacuo ever the ſame; nor was it 
changed, except when one atom ſtruck apainſt another. 
Epicurus, on the contrary, ſuppoſed, that even in the 
midſt of the vacuum atoms did ſomewhat decline from 
the direct Ine; and hence, he ſaid, proceeded liberty, 
Ihus aiſo he accounts for the concourſe of various atoms 
in the production of the world. Cicero has expoſed the 
abſurdity of this notion of declination in his bock De 
Fato, cap. 10. Sce alſo de Fin. lib. 1. cap. 6. 

The theology of Epicurus was not only eſſentially de- 
ſective in his diſbelief of providence, but likewiſe in his 
notion of the mortality of che foul, and rejection of a 
future ſtate. Death, according to his ſyllem, was a 
mere privation of ſenſe; when the body was Giflolved, 
the ſoul was diſſipated, had no longer the ſame facultics, 
nor was any longer moved, nor had any ſenſe. The 
foul was diſſipated into the principles and little bodies of 
which its contexture was compoſed ; and he aigued this 
diflipation of the toul from its being compounded, and 
having a beginning. Moſheim has, therefore, juſtly ob- 
lerved, that of all the philoſophers, the Epicureans en- 
joyed the greateſt reputation, and had undoubtedly the 
greateſt number of tollowers, becauſe their opinions 
tended to encourage the indolent ſecurity of a voluptu- 


. ous and effeminate life, and to baniſh the remorie and 


terrors that haunt vice and naturally incommode the 
wicked in their ſenſual purſuits, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 
138. 8vo. 
As to ethics, his firſt principle, or the ſupreme ſelicity 
of man, he held, was pleaſure : which tome, as here- 
after obſerved, underſtand of mental, and others of car- 
nal pleaſure. 
Ihe Epicurcans have, in all ages, been decried for their 
morals, and their attachment to the pleaſures of ſenſe: 
ſeveral authors, particularly Cicero among the ancients, 
and Gaſſendus among the moderns, have endeavoured to 
vindicate them from this charge; by ſhewing that the 
pleaſure wherein their maſter Epicurus places the ſum- 
mum bonum, or ſupreme happineſs of this life was not 
any ſenſual, or brutal pleaſure, but a contentment, and 
tranquility of mind, exempt from all tumultuary pal- 
ſions, &c. | | 
This opinion ſeems juſt, and well-grounded ; but, with- 
out entering into the queſtion, which Gaſſendus, Vu 
Rondel, and others, have exbauſted, it is certain, chat 
in the common uſe of the word, Epicurean is underitgod 
to ſignify an indolent, efieminate, and voluptuous per- 
ſon, who only conſults his particular and private plea- 
ſure, without concerning hianſelf with any thing ſeri- 
ous. 
In eſfect, there were always two kinds of Epicurcaus; the 
rigid and remiſs: the rigid Epicureans were thoſe ſtrict 
attached to the ſentiments of Epicurus, who placed all 
their happineſs in the pure pleaſures of the mind, teſult- 
ing ſrom the practice of virtue. The looſe or remil» 
Epicureans, taking the words of that philoſopher in « 
more groſs ſenſe, placed al! their happineſs in pleaſures 
of the body, in eating, drinking, loving, &c. Ihe for- 
mer kind, who were the genuine Epicureans, called the 
others the /p of their ſeft. Stanley's Hiſt, of Philo- 
ſophy, part vin. Gaſſendus de Vita & Moribus Epicuri. 
Bayle, art. Epicurvs. 2 
8 FPICY CLE, 


EPI 


EPICYCLE, in 4/tronomy, a circle, whoſe centre is on the 


circumference of another circle which bears it, and which 
for that reaſon is called its deferent. | 

The word is formed of the Greek en, upon, and xmas, 
circle, q d. à circle on a circle. 

As aſtronomers invented an eccentric circle to ſolye the 
apparent irregularity of the planets, and their different 
diſtances from the earth; they likewiſe invented a little 
circle to ſolve the ſtations and retrogradations of the pla- 
nets : this circle, which they call ep:cycle, has its centre 
in the circumference of another greater, which is the ec- 
centric of a planet. 

In this eccentric the centre of the epicycle moves; carry- 
ing with it the planet fixed in its circumference, the cen- 
tre of the planet, all the way, moving regularly along 
the circumference of the epicycle, when downwards, ac- 
cording to the order of the ſigns, and when upwards, 
contrary to it. . | 

The higheſt point of the epicycle is called the apogee, and 
the loweſt the per:zee. 

The great circle, in whoſe circumference the centre of 
the epicycle is placed, is alſo called the deferent of the epi- 
cycle, whoſe centre is in the orbit of the earth, according 
to the hypotheſis of Copernicus ; but of that of Ptolemy, 
who ſuppoſed the heavens ſolid, the epicycle was a ſphere, 
which revolved with the moon, of the thickneſs allowed 
its heaven or orbit; and which ſometimes ſhewed it 
higher, and ſometimes lower. See Ptolemaic SYSTEM. 
„The altronomers, who deny the motion of the earth, 
«jn order to render the phenomena of the motions of 
te the planets more conſiſtent withthe motion of the ſun, 
« have afhxed the orbit of the earth, as an epicycle to the 
orbit of the planets; ſo that the planet ſhould proceed 
in an ep/cyc/e, while it is carried through its orbit round 
ce the ſun; but this is far from anſwering their expecta— 
« tions“? Wolf. Elem. Math. tom. i. p. 01. 


& Ricciolus, though a zealous enemy of the motion of 


ce the earth, could not make any aſtronomical tables that 
* ſhould but tolerably agree with obſervation, without 
te ſuppoſing the earth to move; not, though he called in 
&« all the foreign and forced afliſtances of changeable epi- 
te cyc/es liable to continual increaſe and decreaſe, and va- 
« rioufly inclined to the ecliptic.” De Chales Aſtron. 
Reform. lib. x. cap. 1. ſol. 353, &c. 

Epicycles have likewiſe been introduced by Dr. Halley 
and Mr. Machin, to account for the inequalities of the 
moon's motion. See Moo. 

EPICYCLOID, in Geometry, denotes a curve generated by 
the revolution of a point of the periphery of a circle, 
along the convex or concave part of another circle. 

A point of the circumference of a circle, proceeding along 
a plane in a right line, and at the ſame time revolving 
on its centre, deſcribes a cycloid. 
And it the generating circle, in lieu of moving on a right 
line, moves along the circumference of another circle, 
whether equal or vnequal, the curve deſcribed by any 
point in its circumference is called an epicyclo:d. 
If the generating circle proceeds along the convexity of 
the periphery, it is called an upper, or exterior epicycloid : 
if along the concavity, a lower, or interior epicycloid. 
In an ep:cyc!0:d, the part of the circle the generating point 
moves along, is called the baſe of the epicycloid : thus in 
Jab. Ccæm. fig. 58. DC is the baſe ot the epicycloid, V 
its vertex; V Bits axis; DPV half of the exterior epicy- 
cleid, made by the revolution of the ſemicircle VLB 
(which is called the generant) along the convex fide of the 
baſe DB; as DPU is the interior epicycloid, formed by 
— generant's revolving along the convex fide of the 
aſe, 
The length of any part of the curve, which any given 
point in the revolving circle has deſcribed from the time 
it touched the circle whereon it revolved, is to double the 
verſed hne of half the arch which all that time touched 
the quieſcent circle, as the ſum of the diameters of the 
circies to the ſemidiameter of the quieſcent circle ; pro- 
vided the revolving circle moves upon the convex fide of 
the quieſcent circle ; but if upon the concave fide, as the 
diflerence of the diameters to the ſemidiameter. 
Dr. Halley gives us a general propoſition for the meaſur- 
mg of all cycle and epicycloids : thus, the area of a cy- 
cloid, or epreyciord, either primary, or contracted, or pro- 
late, is to the area of the generating circle z and allo the 
”_ of the parts, generated in thole curves, to the areas 
- analogous ſegments of the circle z as the ſum of dou. 
© the velocity of the centre, and velocity of the circu- 
2 motion, to the velocity of the circular motion. 'I he 
<emonſtration hereof, ſee in Phil. Trauſ. Ne 218. 
3 epicycloids ate formed by a point of the revolving 
| cle, when-its plane makes an invariable angle with the 
Plane of the cirele on which it revolves. Meſſis. Ber- 
nouilli, Maupertuis, Nicole, aud Clairaut, have demon- 


ſtrated ſeveral : r COT | 
Acad. Sc. rei a 4 theſe epicycloids, in Hiſt. 
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EPIDEM 


EPI 


EPICYEMA, from zue, I conceive, à word uſed by Hips 


pocrates to ſigniſy a foetus, or a falſe conception, or 


mole coming on after the conception of a former or re- 
gular foetus. | 


EPIDAURIA, Ex q aupiæ, In . Antiquity, a feſtival cele- 


brated by the Athenians in honour of Eſculapius. 


EPIDELOS, a word uſed by Hippocrates, for a youth in 


the time of his growth, from the age of ſever! to that of 
fourteen. The fame author alſo uſes it in a very dif- 
fererit ſenſe, expreſling by it the obſervable days in a 
diſeaſe, ſuch as the fourth, eighth, and eleventh, which 
indicate what ſort of criſis is to be reaſonably expected 
on the 7 critical day. 3 

A, Exidnua, in Antiguity, ſeaſts of Apollo at 
Delphos, and Miletus; and of Diana at Argos. 
Theſe feaſts bore the name epidemia (from ei, in, and 
anus, people) becauſe theſe gods were imagined to be 
preſent on thoſe days among the people. Accordingly, 
on the laſl day of the epidemia they ſung an bymn «called 
an:neunTaog, to bid them adieu, and ſet them forwards 
on their journey, 
As thoſe gods could not be every where, and yet were 
honoured in many different places, there were times 
allowed them to paſs from one place to another, to re- 


ceive the vows of their adorers. See Scaliget, Poet. 
lib. iti. cap. 114. 


EP1DEM1A were alſo private feſtivals, and times of rejoic- 


ing, when a friend, or relation, had returned: from A 
journey. Pott. Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom i. 


p. 394. 2 : 
EPIDEMIC, Emifywg, denotes a general or ſpreading 


diſorder, as a plague, ariſing from ſome corruption of 
maliguity in the air, which ſeizes great numbers of peo- 
ple in a little time. 

The word is Greek, formed of emi, and Jnuos, populus, 
people; ſuch diſeaſes running among all kinds of people, 
of whatever age, ſex, quality, &c. as ariſing from a 
common or general cauſe. 

The Latins call them populares morbi, popular diſeaſes; in 
oppoſition to thoſe called /poradici, which are only here 
and there, as ariſing from private or particular cauſes. 
See SPORADIC, 

Epidemic diſeaſes differ from endemial ; which imports 
diſeaſes peculiar to ſome particular country, region, or 
people; whereas epidemic diſeaſes are ſuch as are peculiar 
to certain ſeaſons. 

Pertinent to the preſent ſubject are the obſervations of 
the celebrated Boerhaave on epidemical diſeaſes. We 
muſt remark, ſays this author, that though every parti- 
cular diſeaſe of the fluids in various epidemical conſtitu- 


tions, appear, to inattentive obſervers, the ſame with re- 


gard to their names, ſigns, and, in ſome meaſure, in 
their conſequences ; yet the ſame diſeaſes: appearing in 
one epidemical conſtitution, differ exceedingly from thoſe 
produced in another, with reſpect to their obſcure na- 
tures; their appearances not obſervable, _— by the 
judicious ; the various times of their increaſe, ſtate, coc- 
tion, criſis, effect, event, and method to be purſued in 
their cure. Hence, it is evident that they require a dif- 
ferent adminiſtration of the non-naturals, different treat- 
ment and medicines. This variety, however, in epide- 
mical diſtempers, is ſo obſcure, that phyſicians have not 
yet been able to deduce it from any abuſe of the non-na- 
turals; and yet there are many circumſtances that ren- 


der it highly probable, that the cauſes reſide in the air, 


but depend more upon the inexplicable variety of exha- 
lations contained therein, which by their mixture with 
the fluids of the body, or their ſtimulus, injure the hu- 
man machine, than upon any change in the ſenſible qua- 
lities thereof. But it is very ſurpriſing, that theſe ep:de- 
mical diſorders ſhould be principally propagated by con- 
tagion, received from one, by another perſon unaitected. 
Upon the invaſion of any unknown epidemzical diſtemper, 
the phyſician will receive ſome information with reſpect 
to the cure; firſt by reducing the diſtemper to ſome 
more known ſpecies, which it moſt reſembies ; ſecondly, 
by obſerving its tendency at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, at which ſeaſons it is generally moſt preva- 
lent; thirdly, by aitending to the ſpontaneous pheno- 
mena, which precede, accompany, or follow, the reco- 
very or death of the patient, and the different ſtates of 
the diſorder; fourthly, by diligently remarking the be- 
nefit or injury received, from whatever the patients are 
unavoidably obliged to do, as from whatever is taken 
into, or diſcharged out of the body; fiſthly, by com- 
paring the caſes of many patients labouring under the 
diſtemper, at the ſame time; fixthly, by abſtaining from 
all remedies which ate dubious, which exagitate, and in- 
duce a conſiderable change in the humours, and there- 
by obſcure the genus of the diſeaſe. 

From theſe circumſtances, duly attended to, the cura- 
tive indication may be diſcovered. See Pe/tilential Dis- 


EASES, 
4 Kk EPIDENDRA, 


E P'I 

EPIDENDRA, from ei, upon, and devdgev, tree, in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a word uſed by fir Hans Sloane, and ſome 

' Other anthors, to expreſs thoſe plants which grow upon 
Others, ſuch as the MisLETOE, which grows upon the 
apple-trees, &. Theſe are more commonly diftinguiſh- 
ed by the name of paraſitical plants. Sce DoDDER, 

EPIDENDRUM, in Botany. See VANILLA, 

EPIDERMIS, in Anatomy, the cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin. 

The word is formed of the Greek «ai, on, over, and 
degua, ſhin. 

Some hold the epidermis to be formed of the excrements 
of the derma, or true ſkin, Hippocrates is of opinion, 
it is engendered by cold; as on blood, broth, or the 
like, when cold, we fee a pellicle formed. 

But it is now paſt doubt, that it is produced at the ſam.c 
time, and after the fame manner, with the other parts : 
it being found in fœtuſes of all ages, in the womb: it 
has neither veins, arteries, nor nerves; whence it is in- 
ſenſible. SeeCuTicuLa. 

EPIDICASIA, Emnivixaoia, among the Atheniant. Daugh- 
ters inheriting their parents eſtate, were obliged to marry 
their neareſt relation; which gave occaſion to perſons ol 
the ſame family to go to law with one another, each pre- 
tending to be mor: nearly allied to the heireſs than the 
reſt. The ſuit was called eaidzxaciag ien; and the vir- 
gin, about whom the relations conteſted, ee Pott. 
Archzol, Græc. lib. i. cap. 24. tom. i. p. 147. 

EPIDIDY MIS, in Anatomy, a little round body, on the 
back of each TEST:CLE; called allo PARASTATA. 
The word is formed of en, -upon, and dd, twin, 
teſticle. See FisTULA. 

EPIDOTES, from nid, I cauſe to grow, in Mytho- 
logy, deities which were ſuppoſcd to preſide over the 

rowth of infants. 

EPIDROM US, of z., and Tours, courſe, in the Ancient 
Shipping, a fail near the ſtern, which was the largeſt but 
one in the ſhip. 

EPIG/EA, Trailing Arbutus, in Botany, a genus of the de- 
candria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath a double empalement, the outer compoſed of 
three, and the inner of one leaf, divided into five parts ; 
the flower is of a ſalver-ſhape, and hath ten ſlender ſta- 
mina of the length of the tube. In the centre is fituated 
a globular germen, which afterward becomes a deprefled 
five-cornered fruit, with five cells, containing ſeveral 
ſeeds. There is one ſpecies, a native of North America. 

EPIGASTRIC region, in Anatomy, is a name given to the 
upper part of the aBDoMEN; reaching from the carti- 

lago xiphoides, almoſt to the navel, 
It is uſually divided into three parts: the ſides, or lateral 
parts, called hypochondriaz and the middle, the epiga/- 
trim, g 
There are alſo two epigaſtric veins, and as many arteries. 
The arteries are branches of the iliac external arteries 3 
the veins diſcharge themſelves into the iliac external 
3 See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. Ne 57. fig. 6. 
0 
3. 

EPIGASTRIUM, of , „p, and yarup, belly, in Ana- 
tomy, the middle part of the epigaſtric region, 

EPIGINOMENA, of emmyivouar, I ſupervene, in Medicine, 
are new ſymptoms which occur in the progreſs of a diſ- 
eaſe, See EpIPHENOMENA. 

EPIGLOTTIsS, of en, upon, and yawora, or YAWTTH, 
tongue, in Anatomy, the cover, or lid, of the LARYNX. 
Ihe eprglottis is a thin, moveable cartilage, made in form 
of a leaf of ivy, or a little tongue, and therefore likewiſe 
called lingula; ſerving to cover the cleft, or rima, of the 
larynx, called g/ottzs. 

Galen takes the cpiglottis to be the principal organ, or in- 
ſtrument of voice; ſerving to vary, modulate, and ten- 
der it harmonious. 

Its bale, which is pretty broad, is in the upper part of che 
cartilago ſcutiformis, and its point, or tip, turned to- 
wards the palate, It is only ſhut by the weight of the 
piece in ſwallowing; though not ſo exactly, but that a 
crum, or drop, ſometimes eſcapes through the trachea. 

EPIGLOUTIHS, a word, uſed by ſome of the old writers 
in Medicine, to expreſs the upper part of the buttock. 

EPIGONA'TIS, a name given, by ſome anatomiſts, to che 
PATELLA. 

EPIGONIUM, en:ſ-ov, a muſical inſtrument among the 
ancients, with forty ſtrings, ſo called from its inventor 
Epigonius, a native of Ambracia, a city of Epirus. Mem. 
Acad. Inſcript. vol. v. p. 167. 

EPIGRAM, in Peetry, a ſhort poem, or compoſition in 
verſe, treating only of one thing, and ending with fome 
poinr, or lively ingenious thought. 

The word is formed of en:iſp-wwua, inſcription, of ID 
eius, to inſcribe, or write upon. _ 

Epigrams then, origieally, lignify inſcriptions, and they 
derive their origin trom thoſe iuſcriptions placed by the 
ancients on their tombs, ltatues, temples, triumphal 
arches, &c, Hee INSCRIPTION. 
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Theſe, at firſt, were only Fmple monograms: afterwards, 
increaſing their length, they made them in verſe, to be 
the more eaſily retained : Herodotus, and others, haye 
tranſmitred to us ſeveral of them. | 
Such little poems retained the name of epizrams, even af- 
tet the deſign of their firſt inſtitution Was varied, and 
people began to ufe them for the relation of little facts 
and accidents, the characteriſing of perſons, &c. 
The Greeks confine their ep;grams to a very narrow com- 
paſs; for though, in the Anthology, we here and there 
meet with a very Jong one ; yet, ordinarily, they do not 
exceed fix, or, at moſt, eight verſes. The Latins weie 
not always ſo ſcrupulous, and the moderns much leſs, as 
to theſe bounds. 
M. le Brun, in the preface to his Epigrams, defines an 
epigram a little poem, ſuſceptible of all kinds of ſubjects, 
and ending with a lively, juſt, and unexpected thought ; 
which are three qualifications eſſential to the epigram 
particularly the firſt and laſt of them, viz. brevity, an4 
the point or cloſe of the epigram. 
To attain brevity, only one thing is to be aimed at in the 
poem, and that to be purſued in the conciſeſt terms poſ- 
Gble. Authors are much divided, as to the length the 
epigram is to be confiped to: the ordinary limits are from 
two to twenty verſes; though we have inſtances, both 
among the ancients and moderns, where they extend to 
fifty. But till it is allowed, that the ſhorter the bettet, 
and more perfect, as it partakes more of the nature and 
character of this kind ot _ The point or turn is a 
quality much inſiſted on by the c1itics, who require the 
epigram conſtantly to cloſe with ſomething poignant and 
unexpected, to which all the reſt of the compoſition is 
only preparatory. Others there are, who exclude the 
point, and require the thought to be equally diſfuſed 
throughout the whole poem, without laying the whole 
ſtreſs on the cloſe : the former is uſually Martial's prac- 
tice, and the latter that cf Catullus. Which is the moſt 
beautiful and perfect manner, is diſputed by a third clals 
of critics, 
The Greek epigrams have ſcarce any thing of the point, 
or briſkneſs of the Latin ones: thoſe collected in the 
Anthology, have moſt of them a remarkable air of eale 
and Gmplicity, attended with ſomething juſt and witty ; 
ſuch as we find in a ſenſible peaſant, or a child that has 
wit. They have nothing that bites, but ſomething that 
tickles. Though they want the falt of Martial, yet, to a 
good taſte, they are not inſipid; except a few of them, 
which are quite flat and ſpititleſs. However the genr- 
ral faintnels, and delicacy of the pleaſantry in them, ha; 
given oceaſion for a Greek epigram, or epigram d laGreque, 
to denote, among the French, an ep;2ram void of lait or 
ſharpneſs. 
It is principally the point that characterizes the ep/gram, 
and diſtinguiſhes it from the madrigal, See PoiNT, 
In the modern verfification, as obſerved by F. Mourgues, 
the epigram and madrigal are diſtinguiſhed by the num- 
ber of verſes and the cloſe. 1. By the number of veries, 
which in the modern epigram does not go beyond eight, 
nor in the modern madrigal comes ſhort of fix ; and, 2. 
In that the cloſe, or period, of the epigram, has always 
ſomething more lively and ſtudied than that of the ma- 
drigal. | ; 
The epigram is the loweſt, and leaſt conſiderable, of al 
the productions of poetry; aud it is in general rather an 
effect of good luck, than of art, to ſucceed therein. 
The fineſſe, and ſubtily, of the epizram, M. Boileau ob- 
ſcrves, ſhould turn on the words rather than the thought ; 
which ſeems very little to the credit of this kind of com- 
poſition, as it reduces it to the nature of the pun, or 
equivoque. F. Boubours confirms the hint, in adding, 
that the equivoque is what uſually ſhines the molt in the 
epigram. : 
One great beauty of the epigram is, to leave ſomething 
for the reader to gueſs, or ſupply. Nothing pleaſes the 
mind ſo much, as to find ſomething in itſelf in the ob- 
jets preſented it; nor does any thing diſguſt it more | 
than to preclude it from ſhewing and exerciſing a faculty 
it values itſelf for. Segrais. 
The epigram admits of great variety of ſubjects : ſome are 
made to praiſe, and others to ſatirize, which laſt are 
much the eaſieſt ; ill-nature ſerving inſtead of point and 
wit. Boileau's epigrams are all ſatires on one or another. 
Thoſe of des Reaux are all made in honour of bis 
friends; and thoſe of Mad. Scudery are ſo many eloges- 
The epigram boing only a ſingle thought, it would be 11. 
diculous to expreſs it in a great number of verſes; it 
muſt have its unity like the drama. 'Fhe comedy has an 
action for its ſubject, and the epigram a thought. 
EPIGRAPHE, Exiſpaen, Super/criptiony an inſcription on 
a building, to N its uſe, occaſion, the time when, 
and the perſons by whom it was built. ; 
EPIGRAPHES, Emn:ygagers, among the Athenians, of- 
ficers that rated all thoſe of whom taxes and * 
ti 
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tions were required, according to every man's ability, 
kept the public accounts, and proſecuted ſuch as were 
behind-hand with their contributions. Potter Archzol. 
Graec. lib. i. cap. 14. tom. i. p. 81. i * 
EPILEP>Y, formed of eminauCavw, I ſupriſe, or ſeiſe Hold 
of onc, in Medicine, a convulſion, either of the whole 
body, or fome of its parts; attended with a deprivation 
of the ſenſes and underſtanding; and returning from 
time to time in fits, or paroxyſms. 
In Engliſh it is uſually called the falling ſickneſs, becauſe 
cople fall down when attacked by it. The Latins 
call it comitialis morbus, becauſe when any body was ſeized 
with it in a comitia, or aſſembly of the Roman peo- 
ple, they preſently broke up the aſſembly, as deeming it 
an unhappy preſage. : 
Some call it the morbus ſacer, as ſuppoſing it ſent by way 
of immediate puniſhment from God. Others, morbus 
caducus ; others Hercules, ſonticus, lues deifica, &c. 
The cpi is generally preceded by uncommon weati- 
neſs, pain of the head, dullneſs, giddinefs, noiſe in the 
ears, dimneſs of ſight, palpitation of the heart, diſturbed 
ſleep, difficult breathing, inflation of the bowels with 
wind, the evacuation of great quantities of thin urine, 
pale complexion, coldneſs at the extremities, and a ſen- 
ſation of cold air, aſcending in a kind of ſteam towards 
the head. | | 
The patient ſeized with this diſorder, falls inſtantly 
and ſuddenly down; or rather throws and precipitates 
himſelf violently to the ground. When down, he grinds 
his teeth, foams at the mouth, makes an unuſual noiſe, 
and frequently ſhakes his head; his arms, legs, neck, 
back, &c. either becoming rigid, or variouſly diltorted ; 
his thumbs are drawn on towards the palm f his hands; 
and as all the parts are in a violent contraction, there is 
frequently an involuntary flux of urine, ſeed, and fecal 
matter. After ſome time he returns to himſelt ; only 
retaining a head-ach, heavineſs, wearinels of the limbs, 
EC. 
Etmuller more accurately diſtinguiſhes the diſeaſe into 
| three degrees: the firſt, or lowelt, is much the lame with 
the higheſt degree of a vertigo, 
In the ſecond, there ariſe various agitations and geſticu- 
Jationz z and the ſenſes, both external, and internal, ci- 
ther remaining, or being tranſported into a delirium, they 
dance, fing, laugh, weep, talk idly, thrick, and beat their 
breaſts, Sometimes they remember all after the fit is 
over, and ſometimes nothing at all of what has paſſed. 
In the third degree, which alone 1s ordinarily called the 
epileplz, they loſe the uſe both of reaſon aud ſenſe: fail, 
or fling themſelves down, foam, grind their teeth, and 
bite their lips, with the other circumſtances above re- 
lated. Thoſe affected with the ſecond degree, have been 
often ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by the devil. See D Mo- 
NIAC. 
"The paroxyſms, according to the diverſity of cauſes, are 
longer or ſhorter, and fewer-or more frequently. Some 
have obſerved that they generally return at ſtated periods, 
as on certain days, hours or months, or on the changes 
of the moon, elpecially at the new and full moon: but 
there is reaſon to think, from later obſervations, that this 
is a vulgar error. See LUNATICS. 
Women are uſually ſeized with theſe paroxyſms at the 
time of the return of the menſes; and what is moſt ob- 
ſervable is, that they are frequently oecaſioned by ſeem- 
ingly flight cauſes; commotions of the mind, a colder 
lealon than ordinary, the uſe of ſtrong liquors, cloſe ap- 
plication of the miifd to any thing, and, finally, the uſe 
of venery oſten bring on theſe fits. Infancy and youth 
are the times of life moſt ſubject to this diſorder, which 
often gocs off at the time of puberty : it more frequently 
attacks men than women, and is very difficult of cure, 
elpecially it the patient is more than twenty years of age; 
and after forty, a cure is hardly to be expected. When 
ep:eÞ11c tits continue long and return frequently, there 
is lictle proſpect of relief; and it is a very unfavourable 
yoann; when the patient is ſrized with the fats in his 
Cp. | 
The cauſe of this diſeaſe Boerhaave attributes to too 
much action cf the brain on the motory nerves, and none 
vn the ſenſitive ones. Some are pleaſed to account for 
it from the abundance of ſharp humours mixing with 
the animal ſpirits, and giving them extraordinary and ir- 
regular motions, and directions; whence ariſes its diſ- 
anckion from a lyncope, and apoplexy, which take away 
7 3 as well as ſenſe. See SYNCOPE, and APo- 
the cauſe of this terrible diſorder appears to be a ſtric- 


ure of that membrane which ſurrounds the brain and the | 


ſpinal marrow. 


The remote cauſes are very various, and 
tence alſo the 


al diſeaſe varies in its ſpecies and appear- 
Uhe moſt terrible and mortal epilepſies have been 


brought on by external violeuce, by blows, wounds, frac- 


leif againſt the convulſion. 
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| tures, and depreſſions of the cranium. Theſe are gene- 


rally preceded by the pains of the head, and a torpor of the 
ſenſes ; and in theſe, after the patient's death, corrupted 
blood or ſerum is always found either between the dura 
and pia mater, or between the dura mater and cranium. 
Chronical epilep/ics, returning at (lated periods, are alſo 
frequently occaſioned by certain acute bony protuberances 
ailing internally in the baſis of the crantum, and ſome- 
times in the lateral ſinus. It is eaſy to ſee that this ſpe- 
cies of epilepſy is incurable z yet medicine can do great 
ſervice in it, by keeping the brain in ſuch a condition, 
that its preſſure on theſe protuberances may not be 
enough to produce a violent fit. 

Polypoſe concretions in the jugular veins, and obſtruc- 
tions of the ſinuſes of the dura mater, are alſo cauſes of 
incurable ep:/ep/ies, The paſſions of the mind alſo, as an- 
ger, fear, and the like contribute greatly o bring on 
cpileſies, as they act immediately upon the nervous parts, 
and either conſtringe or dilate them preternaturally, 
which cannot be done very often without inducing a bad 
babit. Infants are often rendered epilepric either from 
ſucking the milk of a nurſe in a violent fit of paſſion, or 
from the violent commotions of the mind the mother was 
ſubject ro while pregnant. The terror of the ſight of 
one perſon in an epileptic fit. has frequently thrown an- 
other in the ſame diforder; and it has been oſten 
known that a flrong propenſity to venery, from a natus 
ral redundancy of ſemen, being ſupprefſed by chaſlity, 
has brought on this diſeaſe. Women have fallen into it 
from violent love alſo, and have, in that caſe, found theic 
cure in marriage. Exceſſive drinking, intenſe ſtudy, 
worms, teething. and the infection of the ſmall pox, &. 
may be reckoned among the cauſes of this diſorder. 

M. Poupart, from a diſſection of an epileptic perſon, 
wherein, immediately under the-dura mater, was found 
a deal of white, thick, viſcid, pituita, glued, and as it 
were incorporated with the membrane, thinks, that this 
might be the cauſe of the diſeaſe; the exceſſive quantity 
of ſuch thick lympha, loading the brain, and obſtruQ- 
ing its neceſſary motions. The firſt cauſe, he judges, 
might be the ſpongeouſneſs of the dura mater, which 
i:abibed the ſetoſities of the brain, 

He adds, that he knew an ep:/eptic perſon, who, upon the 
firit approach of his diſorder, rubbed his forehead with 
his hand, and bent his head as far backward as he could, 
reſting it againſt a wall, and by that means ſecured him- 
It is probable, that by this, 
he gave a motion to the Iympha, and drove it ſrom the 
place which before it dilturbed. 

ITbe epilepſy is either idiopathic, or ſympathetic : it is idio- 
pathic, when it ariſes merely from a diſorder of the brain, 
or ſpirits z and ſympathetic, when it is preceded by ſome 
other diſeaſe which brings it on. 

In the cure of an epzlep/y, the firſt intention mult be to 
correct and expel from the body the remote material 
cauſes of the diiorder; ſecondly to mitigate the ſpaſms 
of the dura mater, and nervous parts, by medicines of 
a ſedative and corroborating nature; the former check 
and allay the violent motion of the fluids, the other to 
reſtore the due tone, and natural elaſticity to the parts, 
the weakneſs of which, occaſioned by a former fit, gives 
frequent occaſions for ſucceeding ones. Of the firſt kind 
are poppy ſeeds, or flowers, laffron, nutmeg, and the 
like; and among the chemical medicines, the Hin- 
tri dulcis, when truly prepared, Of the corroboratives to 
be given in epileptic caſes, roſemary, rue, lavender, car- 
damon ſeeds, and ambergriſe, ſpirit of hartſhorn, and 
the oil of hattſhorn, made pure by frequent rectiſica- 
tions, are alſo greatly beneficial, The decoCtions of the 
woods as guaiacum, ſaffafras, and the like, are alſo good 
remedies; and ſeveral ep:/ep/tes have been known to be 
perfectly cured by taking half a pint of a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of guaiacum twice a day, with a few drops of ſpi- 
rit of vitriol in each doſe, and making all the while a 
weaker decoction ſerve ſor the common drink. It is ne- 
ceſlary, however, if there, be a redundance of blood, to 
begin the cure with frequent bleedings. Cupping on the 
parts near the head is alſo of great ſervice, and ſome- 
times opening the jugular vein is neceſſary, by which 
alone patients have ſometimes been cured. 

But though theſe are the methods of cure, in fome caſes, 
yet in others, where the diſeaſe has had a different ori- 
gin, very different means are required, When the dif- - 
gaſe is hereditary, or proceeds tiom a wrong formation 
of the brain, a cure is not to be expected. Wien it is 
owing to a debility, or too great an irritability of the 


nervous ſyſtem, ſuch medicines as tend to ſtrengthen 


the nerves may be uſed, as the Peruvian bark and ſteel, or 

the anti-epileptic electaries, recommenced by Fuller and 

Mead. The eleCtary may be made by mixing an ounce 

of powdered bark, and half an ounce of powdered tin, 

and as much of wild valerian foot with ſimple Ps 
g E. 
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De. Mead directs a dram of an electary, ſimilar to this, Er Loc ux, in Dramatic Poetry, is a ſpeech addreffed to the 


to be taken evening and morning, in the epilepſy, for the 
' ſpace of three months. The powdered tin is added, be- 
cauſe the epilepſy often proceeds from worms. ; 
When an epilepſy ariſes fiom an impure ſerum, lodged in 
the veſſels and membranes of the head, which too often 
happens from the ſudden diying up cf old ulcers, ſtop- 
ping of iſſues, or the like means; then the intention of 
cute conſiſts in the diſcuſſion, evacuation, and derivation 
of the ſerum to other parts. For this purpoſe cathartics, 
are to be exhibited, and ſetons. Iſſues and dliſters are 
of ſingular ſervice. Nature has been known to cure ep:- 
lepfies of this kind, by an eruption of pimples all over the 
body. And there is recorded in Willis a memorable in- 
ſtance of a girl, ſubje to frequent returns of epleptic 
fits; who, in one of them, happening to fall with her 
head into the fire, and fo accidentally cauteriſing it, re- 
mained well as long as the ulcers diſcharged any thing ; 
but when they dried up, the former fits returned. 

In epilepfics arifing from violent emotions of the mind, in 
which acrid, bilious, and acrimonious humours are con- 
veyed into the nervous ſyſtem, the uſe of whey, mine- 
ral waters, and proper regimen, added to the ſweeten- 
ing powders, uſually produce a cure. Acidulated med1- 
eines are alſo highly proper, and ſpirit of vitriol, or /p:- 
Titus nitri dulcis, are of very ſingular eſſicacy. When an 
epilepſy ariſes merely from pain, as that of the ſtone, the 
tooth-ach, when violent, or ſpaſms of the ſtomach or in- 
teſtines, then-clyſters of oil are of very great uſe; and 
after theſe, bleeding is uſually very proper. 

In the epilepſies of infants, ariſing from gripes, corrupted 
milk, or difficult dentition, great benefit is to be had 
from clyſters of milk, with a little Venice ſoap diſſolved 
in it. A few grains of cinnabar, given internally, often 
prove alſo of ſingular benefit; and muſk is known to be 
a remedy ſecond to none in theſe cafes. When epi lepſies 
are cauſed by worms eroding the inner coats of the in- 
teſtines, after the uſe of the common ant:-epileptic reme- 
dies, the medicines for worms muſt be given, and their 
uſe continued, till, by the ſymptoms cealing, there is 
reaſon to think theſe pernicious animals are deſtroyed. 
When an epilep/y returns at ſtated periods, or at the 
changes of the moon, the cauſe is uſvally in the ſtomach 
or duodenum, or its adjacent parts, the biliary ducts and 
pancreas, In this caſe, therefore, there ſhould always be 
a clyſter given, and afterwards a vomit, before the ex- 
pected fit. 

In the time of the paroxyſms of the epilepſies, people ought 
to abſtain from the uſe of ſubſtances that are too vola- 
tile, ſpirituous, fragrant, or fetid ; for all theſe fill the 
head with vapours ; nor ſhould ſuch things be exhibited 
as promote — or vomiting, ſince they derive the 
hnmours to the head, and often recalls the paroxyſms. 
The moſt uſeful means, in the fit, are to keep the pa- 
tient in an ereCt poſture, to rub his hands and feet. In 
all kinds of epilepſies it is proper to abſtain from wine and 
malt liquors, and to drink only water. Opiates, and too 
volatile medicines, mult be very cautiouſly given to chil- 
dren, and perſons of tender habits ; and when epilcpſies 
return from the ſlighteſt cauſes, it is proper to abſtain from 
a load of medicines, and truſt to nature and a proper re- 
gimen alone. In this regimen the patient muſt abſtain 
from all ſtrong liquors, from great heat, or exceſhve cold, 
from venery, from ſeeing any terrible ſight, from anxiety 
of mind, and from buſineſs. Young perſons are to ab- 
ſtain from fruit; and all violent emotions of the mind 
are Carefully to be avoided. 

Many phyſicians have preſcribed the root of the wild va- 
lerian, as a remedy which is alone capable of curing this 
terrible diſeaſe. Hoſtman extols the uſe of ambergriſe 
in this diſorder. Oper. tom. iii. < 1. cap. 1. C 4. as alſo 
of muſk, ib. Fg. Ten or twelve grains of it, with the 
ſame quantity of faCtitious cinnabar, may be made up 
into a bolus, and taken every night and morning. He 
recommends alſo the ſpirit of hartſhorn, or of ivory, ei- 
ther ſimple or ſuccinated. The decoCtions of the woods 
guaiacum, ſaſſafras, ſantals, &c. are all uſeſul, ib. F 4. 
He adviſes great caution in the uſe of opiates, in caſes of 
children, and weak perſons. Ib, Cautel. Pract. $ 5. 

Sir John Colbatch has an expreſs treatiſe on the MIsSLE- 
2 E of the oak, to prove that it is a ſpecific in this diſ- 
caſe. 

The epilepſy has been ſometimes cured by ELECTRICITY. 
EPILESMON, from em1ando, I cauſe to forget, a term uſed 
by the old writers in Medicine, to expreſs a loſs of memory. 
EPILOBIUM, in Botany. See WiLLOw-herb. 
EPILOGUE, Ep1iLoGus, in Oratory, &c. The peroration, 
or laſt part of a diſcourſe, or treatiſe; containing ordina- 
rily a recapitulation of the principal matters delivered. 
The word is Greek, emo; formed of the verb eaieſa, 
I ſay after; the cpi/ogue being the end, or concluſion of 


audience, when the play is over, by one of the principal 
perſons, or actors in the piece; containing uſually ſome 
reflections on certain incidents in the play, particularly 
thoſe of the part of the perſon who ſpeaks it. 
In the modern tragedy, the epilogue has uſuaily ſomewhat 
of pleaſantry in it; intended, perhaps, to compoſe the 
paſſions raiſed in the courſe of the repreſentation, and 
tend the audience away in good humour; though how 
far that deſign is good and laudable, will bear ſome dic. 
pute: an ingenious author in the Spectator compares it 
to a merry jig on the organ, after a good ſermon, to ob- 
literate any impreſſions that might have been made there. 
by, and ſend the people away juſt as they came. 
In effect, though the ep:/ogue, in this ſenſe, may ſeem an 
abuſe, yet has it the countenance of antiquity; the Ro- 
mans had ſomething of the ſame nature, though under 
another name. Their exodium was a kind of farce, 
brought on the ſtage when the tragedy was over: ut quic- 
rs lacrymarum ac triſtitiæ cepiſſent ex tragicis aſfectibus, 
ujus ſpeftaculi riſus deter geret, ſays the ſcholiaſt of Ju- 
vena]. The ep:/ogue is but of modern date, much later than 
the*prologue. Many, indeed, have taken the exodium of 
the ancient Greek drama for an epi/ogue, becauſe Ariſtotle 
defines it to be a part rehearſed aſter the chorus had ſung 
for the laſt time; but in reality, it was of a quite dif- 
ferent nature,» The exodium was the laſt of the four 
parts of the tragedy ; containing the unravelling and ca- 
taſtrophe of the plot, and anſwering to our laſt, or fifth 


act. 

EPIMEDIUM, in Botany. See BARRENWOAT. 

EPIMELIS, a name given by the old writers in Medicine, 
to a ſpecies of medlar, or, as ſome will have it, to a kind 
of fummer-apple. 

EPIMETRON, of ., and pwerpoy, meaſure, in Antiquity, 
an allowance given the tax-gatherers in the Roman pro- 
vinces, over and above the juſt quantity of wine or grain 
they were obliged to furniſh. Ihe eprmetron, or over- 
meaſure, in different provinces, was different, being al- 
ways greater in thoſe that were remote, than in the nearer 
provinces. The different kinds of things wherein it was 
given, made likewiſe a difference in the quantity allowed. 
The reaſon of allowing an epimetron or over-meaſure, 
was to make good the leakage of the wine and waſte of 
grain, that would neceſſarily happen by tranſporting it to 
Rome. 

The provinces whoſe taxes were converted into money, 
and paid in ſpecie, were free from the epimetron. 

EPIMORIOS, Ew:iwopres, ſuper particular, of we ge, I divide, 
an epithet given by Galen to certain differences in the 
pulſes, with reſpect to their inequality as to the time of 
their beating. All times, rythms, or modulations of the 
pulſe, according to number, conſiſt, he obſerves, of 
equal or unequal proportions. Of equal, when the 
time of the diſtention is equal to that of contraction; 
and of unequal, when the one of theſe exceeds the other; 
and this inequality may be from certain or uncertain ex- 
ceſſes. The certain excefles may be either in multiple 
proportion, or as number to number, which is the ei- 
morion. ̃ 

EPIMULIS of ens, upon, and unn, whirle bene on the top 
of the knee, a name gven, by ſome anatomilts, to the 
patella, or knee-pan. 

EPIMVYVTHION, Ex αο e, in Rhetoric. See FABLE. 

EPINENEUCOS, from veuw, { nod, in the old writers of 
Medicine, a word uſed to denote a ſort of unequal pulſe, 
beating differently in the different parts of the ſame ar- 
tery ; as when it riſes ſtrongly againſt the two middle ſin- 
gets of the phyſician who teels it, and weaker at the ex- 
tremes; this ſort of pulſe is deſcribed by Galen as com- 
mon to hectic patients, and is called alſo perinenerucos. 

EPINEPH ELOS, of «er and vt, clouds, in the writings 
of the Ancient Phy/icians, a term uſed to expreſs the cloudy 
matter ſeen floating in the urine in fevers, &c. See 
ENEOKEMA. : 

EPINEUMX des lombes, in Anatomy, a name given by Win- 
flow, and ſome other of the French authors, to certain 
ſmall muſcles of the loins, not mentioned by the old 
anatomiſts; but called by Alvinus, inter/pinales lui 
borum. 

EPINICION, Eantater, from tet, on, and „un, vifory, in 
the Greek and Latin Poetry, denotes, 1. A fealt, cere— 
mony, or rejoicing, on occaſion of a victory obtained. 
2. A poem or compoſition, on the ſame ſubject, Sca- 
liger treats expreſly of the epinicion in his Poetics, lib. i. 


cap. 44. ; 
EPINYCTIS, of ea, and wt, night, in the writings of the 
Ancient Phyſicians, a term uſed to expreſs a ſoft of malig- 
nant puſtule, which commonly breaks out in the night. 
It is uſually of about the bigneſs of a large pea, aud 18 
ſometimes white, ſometimes black, according to the na- 


a diſcourſe. 


| ture of the humour it contains, and always has a violent 


inſlam- 


EP I 


zalammation all round it; when it is opened there is an 
efflux of ſanies, and a mucous exulceration is found 
within; it is attended with violent pain, and uſually 
breaks out in the upper parts of the body. This is the 
account Celſus gives of the epiny#/is; but Paulus and 
Aetius underſtand it rather to be a puſtule, which gives 
no great pain in the day, but is very troubleſome in the 
night. Both accounts, however, may be right, and it 
may both firſt appear, and be moſt painful in bed. 
EPIPACTIS, in Botany, a name uſed, by ſome, ſor the hel- 
leborine, or wild, or baſtard black hellebore. Rondele- 
tius alſo uſes the ſame word as the name of the herniaria, 
or rupture-wort. : 
EPIPEDOMETRY, of emi, ug, fort, and wergu, I mea- 
ſure, in Mathematics, ſignifies the meaſuring of figures 
that ſtand on the ſame baſe. 
EPIPETRON, in Botany, a name given, by Theophraſtus 


and Ariſtotle, to a plant, ſuppoſed by mariy to be the. 


ſame with the empetrum of Diofcorides. But there is 
great reaſon to doubt whether the epipetron of the two 
older authors be the ſame plant; and whether, if they 
mean two different plants by this name, either of them 
agree with the empetrum of Dioſcorides. Theophraſtus 
ſays. that his epipetron never flowers; and Ariſtotle ſays, 
that his ep/petron grows on rocky places, and continues to 
grow aſter it is taken up, as the orpin and ſome other 
lants will do. 

EPIPH ANOMENA, of em, and gawourvror, ſymptom, in 
the writings of the Ancient Phyſicians, a term uſed to ex- 
preſs ſuch of the ſymptoms, in certain difeaſes, 2s did 
not uſually appear till the time. that the diſeaſe was ac- 
tnally formed, called alſo epiginomena. 

EPIPHANES, of ew and @au9muai, an epithet given to 
Jupiter, becauſe he manifetted his preſence by lightning 
and thunder, &Cc. | | 

EPIPHANIA, a word uſed, by ſome of the ancient phyli- 
cians, to expreſs the external habit of the body. 

EPIPHANY, in Ecclefraſtical Antiquity, the feaſt of kings; 
a double ſeſtival, of the tirit rank, ſolemnized on the 
ſixth of January, commonly called twelfth day, in ho- 
nour of the appearance of Jeſus Chritt to the three kings, 
or magi, who came to adore, and bring him preſents. 
The feaſt of Epiphany, now held in honour of the adora- 
tion of the magi, had its firſt inſtitution among the 
Greeks, from a different object, viz. our Saviour's birth; 
and was called /heophany, and epiphany, that is, appear- 
ance, and manifeſtation, of God. 

Tope Julius, who reigned from the year 337, to 352, 


was the firſt who taught the church to diſtinguiſh the 


ſcaſts of the nativity, and epiphany, Papebroch. Paral. 
ad Conat. p. 23. AQt. 88. Maii, tom. vii. 
The word in the original Greek, emipavrux, fignifies ap- 
pearance, or apparition; and was applied, as ſome critics 
will have it, to this feaſt, on account of the ſtar which 
appeared to the Magi. St. Jerom, and St. Chryſoſtom, 
take the Epiphany for the day of our Saviour's baptiſm, 
when he was declared to men by the voice, Hic e Hu 
menus dilefius, in quo mihi camplacui: This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleaſed. And accordingly it is ſtill ob- 
ſerved by the Cophtz and Ethiopians in that view. See 
Ludolph. Hiſt. ZEthiop. lib. xxi. cap. 2. Others con- 
tend, that the feaſt of Chriſtmas, or the nativity of our 
Saviour, was held in diverſe churches on this day; which 
had the denomination Epiphany, or appearance, becauſe of 
our Saviour's firſt appearance on earth, as at that time. 
And it mult be allowed, that the word is uſed among the 
ancient Greek fathers, not ſor the appearance of the ſtar 
to the magi, but for that of our Saviour to the world, 
In which ſenſe, St. Paul uſes the word cigars, cpipha- 
21a, iu his ſecond epiſtle to Timothy, chap. i. ver. 10. 
Ammianus Marcellinus makes mention of this feaſt, lib. 
XVI. Cap. 2. and obſerves that it was held in January. 
Upon which paſſage, Valeſius, in his notes, endeavours 


to ſhew, that the hiſtorian meant by Epiphany the ſeaſt of 
the nativity. 


The heathen writers uſed the word epiphania in the like 


lenle, viz. to expreſs the appcarance of their gods on 
earth. And the Chriſtians, after their example, applied 
it, in the general, to expreſs any appearance, or mani- 
ſeſtation of the Deity. 

EPIPHONEMA, Emipurnua, Acclamation, in Rhetoric, a 
ſententious ſort of EXCLAMATION, Which is frequently 
added after a narrative, or rehearſal of any thing remark- 
able; containing uſually a lively, cloſe reflection on the 
ſubject there ſpoken of, and intended to give it greater 
force, and render it more affecting to the hearers. 

Such is that of St. Paul, when after diſcourſing of the 
rejection of the Jews, and the vocation of the Gentiles, 
he cries out, 
| O the depth of the wiſdum and knowledge of God !/ 
Such allo is that of Lucretius, after relating the ſtory of 
memnon's facriticing his daughter Iphigenia : 
Vor. II. No 146. 
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Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malcrum ! 
Tie epiphonema is uſually expreſſive of the milder and 
more gentle paſſions, and is not fo velement and impe- 
tuous as EXCLAMATION, | | 
EPIPHEOS, in Botany, the name given by the ancients to 
the doDDER, or cuſcuta, which grew upon the ſhrub they 
called phæos. This was the ſlæbe of the modern Greeks, 


deſctibed by Honorius Bellus. It was a cuſtom, among 


the old writers, to name the cuſcuta, or dodder, ſtom 
the plant it was found growing upon, as they ſuppoſed 
that it in ſome degree partook of the virtues of that plant. 
Thus that which grew upon thyme was cailed epithy- 
mum, and that upon the nettle, epiurtica, and that upon 
flax, epilinum; ſo of many others. 

The ſhrub pheos was alſo called ſtæbe by Diofcorides and 
Theophraſtus; and hence this dodder was ſometimes 
called EPIST XBE. 

FPIPHLEBOS, of em and gay, a dein, in the writings 
of the Oli Phy/icians, a term uſed to denote ſuch perſons 
as were lean, and of a hot temperament, and whoſe 
veins, for that reaſon, appeared uſually very turgid aud 
prominent in the hands, &c. 

EPIPHORA, Em:99a, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes; 
conhſting in a preternatural defluxion of rheum, or the 
matter ot tears, occaſioned by the partial or total ob- 
ſtruction of the puncta lachrymalia, or the ſuccus la- 
chrymalis, or the duns ad naſum, and accompanied, fre- 
quentlys with heat, redneſs, and twitching. 

The word is Greek, formed of empepay, inferre, to draw 
or bring into, becauſe of the pain it occaſions, 

Pitcairn calls it a catarrh of the glands of the eye. See Ca- 
TARRII. 

Ihe internal cauſes of the epiphora, or rheum in the eyes, 
are, a relaxation of the glands of the eyes, and a too 
great acrimony, or ſharpnels, of the ſerous humour ſe- 
parated thereby z which, fretting and vellicating ih- eye, 
draws an unuſual quantity of blood and lympha thereto 
by which, at length, the check becomes excoriated, &c. 
Children are molt liable to it, from the frequent uſe and 
ſtraining of the glands of the eye in crying, 

The external cauſes of the epiphora, are ſharp duſts, 
ſteams, &c. entering the eye, and irritating the ſame ; 
alſo a too cold and marp air has frequently the like ei- 
fet. An inveterate epiphora often degenerates into a 
FISTULA lachrymat#:s. 

The cure of the epiphora 15, 1. By cauſing a revulſion, or 
derivation of the peccant humour, to ſome other parts, 
as by veneſection, cupping, bliſtering, or cathartics. 4. 
By correcting its acrimony by proper remedies. And, 3. 
By applying attringents externally. Lapis calaminaris 13 
much commended, 

The term epiphora is uſed more generally to denote any 
impetuous influx of the humours, or an inflammation of 
the blood to any part of the body; and in this tenſe ic 
may be applied to any inflammatory tun or, 

EPIPHY LLOSPERMOUS pl/axts, of emi, gun, lcaf, 
and owepun, ſeed, ate the ſame with the capillaries, hervs 
which bear their ſeed on the back part of their leaves. 
See CAPILLARY. 

EPIPHYSIS, Emipuoy, in Anatomy, a leſſer bone, or bony 
ſubſtance, adhering, or growing to another, by the ju- 
tervention of a cartilage. 

The word is formed of the Greek emi, on, and ven, 
ts grow, adhere. The Latins call it appendix, adalitameu- 
tum, adnafſcentia, &c. 

The ſubilance of the ep/phy/is is rare and lax; in young 
children is is merely cartilaginous; but hardens as they 
grow in age, and at lengih becomes quite bony. 

It is commonly laid down, that there is no regular arti- 
culation between the eprphy/rs and the bone; though it is 
certain, that there is a reciprocal admiſſion of the heads 
or extremities of each, into the cavities of the other. 
See ARTICULATION. | 
There are ſome bones that have no epiphy/es at all, as the 
lower jaw; others have no leſs than five, as the vertebræ. 
The deſign of adding epiphyſes to bones, was, to ſupply 
their defects, and render them longer and bigger at the 
extremes ; and thus to render the articulation more frm, 
and to give greater force to the action of the muſcles. 

CPIPHYSES Cer miformes, are two eminences of the cerebel- 

lum, ſhaped like worms, which keep open the paſſage 
from the third to the fourth ventricle, 
In dilating the third ventricle of the brain, we perceive 
four eminences, two upper and bigger, called orb:icular 
protuberances 3 and two lower and leſs, called epiphy/es of 
the orbicular protuberances. Dionis, 

EPIPLASMA, the ſame with cataplaſma. See CAT A- 
PLASMs 

EPIPLOCE, Eminacen, in Rhetoric, the ſame with Li- 
MAX. 

EPIPLOCELE, En ον, in Surgery, a kind of hernia, 


or tumor, occahhoncd by the deſcent of the epiploon, or 


4 L caul, 


caul, into the ſcrotum. See HERN II, and ENTERO- 
EPI|PLOCELE. 

EPIPLOIC, or Er1pro1D, a term applied to the arteries 
and veins diſtributed through the ſubſtance of the epi- 
ploon, or caul, See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. u. 37 
See Epir Loox, and GASTREPIPLOICA. 

ErirLols dextra, is a branch of the cœliac artery, which 
runs through the right ſide of the inner, or hinder leaf 
of the caul. 

Erir Lois poſtica, is a branch of the cœliac artery, ſpringing 
out of « lower, end of the ſplenica, and running to the 
hindec leaf of the caul. 

'Ee1PLo1s ſini/tra, is a branch of the coeliac artery, which 
is beſtowed on the lower and left fide of rhe caul. 

EPIPLOMPHALUS, or Ex1ypL 00MPHALON,compounded 
of c., caul, and oupancs, navel, in Surgery, a ſpecies 
of exomphalus, or navel-rupturez being a tumor or 
ſwelling of the part, occaſioned by the epiploon's falling 
into it. See EXoMPHALUsS, and ENTERO-EP1PLOM- 
PHALUS. 

EPIPLOON, in Anatomy, a fatty membrane, ſpread over 
the inteſtines, and entering even into the ſeveral ſinuoſi- 
ties thereof; called alſo the MEN TUM, and popularly 
the caul. 

The word is formed of the Greek emm>eti, ta ſwim upon, 
becauſe it ſeems to float on the inteſtines. 

EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS, compounded of emiz2v0y, 
epiploon, oagt, fleſh, and opgancg, umbilicus, navel, in Su- 
gery, a ſort of tumor, of the exomphalus kind. It is 
tormed of the epiploon, and the fleſh. See ExXoMPena- 
LUS. 

EPIPOROMA, from @ugog, callus, a word uſed, by Hip- 
pocrates, and the other old writers, for a callous concre- 
tion happening at, and moleſting the joints. 

EPISARCIDIUM, from , and oagt, fleſh, a name given 
by many of the old authors, to an ANASARCA. 

EPISCAPHIA, from ur and gzagn, boat, feaſts celebrated 
hy the Rhodians. 

EPISCENIA, from ew: and gxym, tent, feaſts celebrated by 
the Lacedæmonians. 

EPISCENIUM, ES, in Antiquity, a place upon the 
top of the theatre, where all the machines for moving 
the ſcenes were kept. Potter, Archzol. G1zc. lib. 1. 
cap. 8. p. 42. 

EPISCEPSIS, Emioxn ls, in Antiquity, an action brought to 
prove the diamartyria, or proteltation, that the perſon de- 
ceaſed had left an heir, to be falſe and groundleſs. Pot- 
ter, Archæol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 24. i. p. 128. 

EPISCIRA, Em:gziga, in Autiguity, a feſtival celebrated at 
Scira in Attica, in honour of Ceres and Proſerpine. 
Potter, Archæol. Grzc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 395 

EPISCHION, from :=: and *, i/chium, a name given, 
by the old Greek writers, to the pubes. 

EPISCIROSIS, ETiozpwgs, the ſame with epiſcira. 

EPISCOPACY, the quality of epiſcopal government, or 
that form of church diſcipline, wherein dioceſan biſhops 
are eſtabliſhed, diſtin trom, and ſuperior to, prieſts or 
preſbyters. See BisHOP, ErIscoPAL, EPISCOPALIANS. 
and HIERARCHY. 


Epiſcopacy, and preſbytery, have been alternatelyeſtabliſhed 
and aboliſhed in Scotland. 

EPISCOPACIDE, from em e, biſhop, and cædo, I kill, 
the crime of murdering a biſhop by one of his own 
clergy. By the ancients laws of England, the ſame obe- 
dience is due from a clergyman to his biſhop as from a 
ſervant to his maſter; and therefore the offences of mur- 


dering either, are made equal, that is, they are both 
petty TREASON, 


EPISCOPAL, ſomething that belongs to a biſhop. 
The word is formed of the Greek ew:gxow9g, overſeer, de- 
"rived from emoxomtw, inſpicic, I inſpeft, or overlook. 
Epiſcopal government, is the government of a dioceſe, 
wherein one ſingle perſon, legally conſecrated, preſides 
over the clergy of a whole diſtrict, in quality of head, or 
ſuperintendent thereof; conferring order, and exerciſing 
a ſort of juriſdiction. | 
The pretbyterians rejeCt the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment, and 
condemn the epiſcopal orders as a human inſtitution, 
the mere reſult of pride and ambition. 
Among the epiſcopal functions, the principal part is that 
of holding frequent viſitations of the dioceſe. 

EPISCOPALES valvulæ, called alſo, by ſome, valvulæ mi- 
trales, two valves in the pulmonary vein, which prevent 
the reflux of the blood to the heart. 

EPISCOPALIA, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
PONTIFICALIA, 

EpisCOPALIA, is alſo uſed to denote ſynodals, or cuſtom- 

ary payments, due to the biſhops from the clergy of their 
dioceſe. 
Theſe cuſtomary payments have been otherwiſe called 
onuỹꝰ epiſcopale; and were remitted, by ſpecial privilege, 
to free churches and chapels of the king's foundation 
which were exempt from epiicopal juriſdictiou. 


EPISCOPI multa. 
EPISCOPISSA, a word uſed by writers of the middle apes, 
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EPISCOPALTANS, or Eriscorisrs, a name given to 


thoſe who adhere to the church of England, and arti 
cularly to the eccleſiaſtical bierarchy, ſuch as it ad in 
the Romiſh church before the Reformation ; who aff 
the diſcipline of biſhops, prieſts, canons, the office, or 
liturgy, &c. and retain the greateſt part of the canon law 
with the decretals of the popes, more cloſely than the 
catholics 1 of + ay countries; though, ag 8 
matters of doctrine, or faith, they apree i ; 

with the Calviniſts, or 1 e 


In Scotland, the principal diſſenters are the Epi ſcopaliane. 
lay Epr/copalians enjoy all the ſame civil . 
thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church. They are under no te. 
ſtrictions; tied to no teſts, but ate employed in all 
1 of truſt, upon taking the oaths to the government. 


ut the epi/copa! miniſters are liable to ſeveral 
many ot them being nonjurors. Eons 


See MUuLTA. 


to denote a biſhop's wife. 


EPISCOPUS prerorum, bi/hop of the boys, a ludicrous kind 


of olhce, formerly exerciled in churches, in that c. 
the feaſi of fools, or the feaſt of the kalends. era 
The cuſtom was for ſome youth in the feaſt of Epiphan 


to plait his hair, that he might ſeem to have the enki, 


and to put on epiſcopal garments, and then to exerci 
ſhew of jurildi Ron, — do ſeveral ludicrous — 
for which reaſon he was called the bi/hop of the by y 
This cuſtom obtained among us, long after ſeveral — 
{titution were made to abolith it. Sce IN VoENTS Da 
See diverſe curious particulars concerning this en 
puerorum, in John Gregory's Poſthumous Works; and in 
the Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Saliſbury, 


71. 
EPISPEM ASIA, from e@10@nuam, 1 ſignify, in Medicine, is 


the very time that a diſeaſe firſt ſeizes a perſon, and is 
properly called fgnificatio, Blancard. | 


EPISODE, ESS οοοðE,ñũ from ex, upon, and kigodog, entry, is 


commonly conceived to be a ſeparate incident, ſtor 
action, which an hiſtorian, — poet, inſerts, and / hag 
nects with his principal action; to furniſh out the work 
with a greater diverſity of events; though, in ſtrictneſs 
all the particular incidents, whereof the action or narra- 
tion is compoſed, are called epi ſodes. 


Erisopk, in Dramatic Poetry, was the ſecond part of the 


ancient tragedy. 


The origin and uſe of epi/edes is deſcribed by M. Hedelin 
and F. Boſſu. Tragedy, in its original, 1 only 8 
hymn ſung in honour of Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons, 
who made a kind of chorus, or concert of mulic, with 
dancing, and the like ; to diverſify the repreſentation 
a little, and divert the audience, they determined at 
length to divide the ſinging of the chorus into ſeveral 
8 and to have ſomething rehearſed in the inter- 
vals. 
At firſt, a ſingle perſon, or actor, was introduced, then 
two, then more; and what the actors thus rehearſed, or 
entertained the audience with, being ſomething foreign, 
or additional to, or beſide, the iong of the chorus, and 
no neceflary part thereof, was called em , epiſede. 
And hence tragedy came to coniiſt of four parts, the pre- 
logue, epiſode, exode, and chorus. Ihe prologue was all that 
preceded the firit entrance of the chovius, The epiſode, 
all that was interpoſed between the ſingings of the cho- 
rus. 'The exode, all that was rehearſed after the chorus 
had done finging. And the chorus, was the grex, or 
company, that ſung the hymn. 
And as this recit«tion of the actors was in ſeveral parts, 
and inſerted in leveral places, it might either be conß- 
dered together as a lingle epiſode, conſiſting of ſeveral 
parts; or each part might be called a diſtinct epiſode. 
Theſe ſeveral epi/odes in the ſame tragedy might either be 
taken from ſo many different ſubjects, or from the ſame 
ſubject divided into a proper number of recitations, or 
incidents. 
To conſider only the firſt occaſion, and inſtitution, of 
theſe foreign, or additional pieces, it appears no ways 
neceſſary, that they ſhould be taken from one and the 
ſame ſubject; three or four recitations of different ac- 
tions, no wile related, or connected to each other, would 
eaſe the actors, and amuſe the people, in the intervals 
of the chorus, as well as if they were all ſo many parts 
of the ſame action. By degrees, what was at firſt only 
an addition to the tragedy, became the principal part 
thereof, Then the ſeveral pieces, or epiſodes, began to 
be conſidered as one ſingle body which was not to have 
parts, or members of different nature, and independent 
of each other. 
The beſt poets took the thing in this light, and drew all 
their epiſodes from the ſame action; which practice was 
ſo fully eſtabliſned in Ariſtotle's time, that he lays it down 
as a rule. Thoſe tragedies whetein this unity and con- 
nexion were not obſerved, he calls ep:/odic pieces. 
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tetsope, in Epic PoetYy. The term epiſode, by being tranſ- 
planted from the ſtage to the epopœia, did not change its 
nature. All the difference Ariſtotie makes between the 
tragic and epic epiſodes, is, that the latter are more ample 
than the former. 
Ariſtotle uſes the word in three different ſenſes : the firſt 
taken from the enumeration already made of the parts of 
the tragedy, viz. prologue, chorus, epiſode, and exode. 
Whence it follows, that in tragedy, every thing is epiſode 
that is none of the other parts; ſo that as, among us, 
there are tragedies without either prologue, chorus, or epi- 
logue, the tragic epiſode includes the whole tragedy ; con- 
ſequently the epic epiſode muſt be the whole poem, in 
like manner ; all there is to retrench from it being the 
propoſition, and invocation, which ſtand in lieu of the 
prologue, In this ſenſe, the epopœia, and tragedy, have 
each only one epi/ode; and if the parts, or accidents, be 
ill connected together, the poem will be epi/odic, and de- 
fective. 
But farther, as all that was ſung in the tragedy was called 
the chorus, in the ſingular number, yet this ſingularity 
did by no means prevent every part or diviſion of the 
ſame trom being called a chorus, without making ſeveral 
choruſes 5 ſo it was with the epi/ode; each incident, and 
part of the fable and action, is not only a part of the epi. 
ſode, but it is an epiſode itſelf. 
The term 2p:/ode, therefore, in this ſenſe, ſignifies every 
part of the action expreſſed in the plan, or firſt draught, 
of the fable; as the abſence and wanderings of Ulyſſes, 
the diſorders in his family, and his preſence, which re- 
trieved and ſet all to rights again. 
Ariſtotle furniſhes us with a third kind of epiſede; in 
ſhewing that what is contained and expreſſed in the firſt 
plan of the fable is proper, and that all the reſt is epi- 
ode. 
by proper he means what is abſolutely neceſſary; and by 


epi/ode, what in one ſenſe is neceſſary, and in another not, 


{o that the poet is at liberty to uſe, or let it alone. 
Thus, Homer, baving made the firit draught of the fa- 
ble of his Odyſſey, was not at liberty either to make 
Ulyſſes abſent trom his country, or not. His abſence 
was eſſential ; and therefore Ariſtotle ranks it among the 
things he calls proper. But he does not beſtow that appel- 
lation on the adventures of Antiphates, Circe, the Sirens, 
Scylla, Charybdis, &c. Ihe poet was at liberty to have 
left theſe alone, and to have choſen others in their toom; 
{o that they are epr/odes, diſtinct from the firlt action, to 
which they are not immediately neceſſary. 
This third ſenſe of the word ep:/ode comes to the ſecond : 
all the difference between them is, that what we call epi- 
fode, in the ſecond ſenſe, is the ground, or plan, of the 
epiſode in the third; and that the third adds to the ſe- 
cond certain circumitances which are only probable, 
and not neceffary, as the places, princes, and people, 
among whom Ulyſſes was caſt by Neptune, 
It mult be added, that in an epi/ode in the third ſenſe, the 
incident, or epiſede in the firſt ſenſe, whereon it is 
grounded, is to be extended and amplihed ; otherwiſe, 
an eſſential part of the action and fable does not become 
an epi/ode, 
Laſtly, it is in this third ſenſe that we are to underſtand 
that precept of Ariſtotle, notto make the epi/odes, till af- 
ter the names of the perſons have been choſen, Homer 
would not have ſpoken of the fleets and ſhips as he has 
done, if, in lieu of the names of Achilles, Agamemnon, 
and Iliad, he had choſen thoſe of Adraſtus, Capaneus, 
and Thebaid. 
Upon the whole, the term epiſode, in the epic poem, as 
uſed by the father of the critics, Ariſtotle, does. not ſig- 
nity any foreign, or accidental adventure; but the whole 
narration of the poet, or a neceſlary and efſeniial part of 
the action and ſubject, amplified with probable circum- 
ſtances, 
Thus Ariſtotle enjoins, that the epi/ode be not added to 
the action, or fetched from elſewhere 3 but that it be a 
part oi the action; and never uſes the word adding, in 
ipeaking of epiſodes, though it occurred ſo naturally to his 
mterpreters, that they have generally uſed it in their 
— tranſlations and comments. He does not ſay, that after 
laying the plan, and chooling the names, the poet is to 
add the ep:/odes z but uſes the derivative of the word epi- 
2 e öE,at., as if in Englith we ſhould ſay, epi/odify his 
actions 
From what has been ſaid, we may venture to define epi- 
ſedes to be neceſſary parts of the action, exiended and 
filled up with probable circumſtances. Now an epiſode 
is only a part of an action, and not a whole action; and 
this part of the action, which is the baſe, or ground of 
the epiſode, mult not, when epiſodified, retain any thing 
of the ſimplicity which it had when firſt expteſſed in ge- 
neral, in the plan of the fable. 


Lhe ſubject of a poem may be lengthened two ways; ei- 
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ther by the poet's making uſe of a great many of his eþts 
fodes ; or by his amplifying, and giving a greater extent 
to every one. By this latter method, chiefly;-it is, that 
the epic poets lengthen their poems much beyond the 
dramatic. It muſt be added; that there are certain parts 
of an action, which, of themſelves, do not naturally pre- 
ſent or afford more than one epiſode; ſuch as the death of 
Hector, of Turnus, or the like; whereas there are other 
parts of the fable more copious ard fertile, and which 
oblige the poet to make diverſe epiſodes on each, though 
laid down in the firſt plan with as much ſimplicity as the 
reſt : ſuch are the battles of the Trojans and Grecians, 
the abſence of Ulyſſes ; the wanderings of Aneas, &c. 
For Ulyſſes's abſence ſo many years from his own coun- 
try, required his preſence a and the deſign of 
the ſable was to throw him into ſeveral dangers, and dif- 
ferent countries. Now each peril, and each new coun- 
ny, — an epi ſode, which the poet might uſe, if he 
pleaſed. 

The reſult of the whole is, that epi/odes are not actions, 
but parts of actions; that they are not added to the ac- 
tion and matter of the poem, but make the action and 
matter themſelves, as the moderns make the body; 
that, of courſe, they are not to be fetched from elſe- 
where, but raiſed from the ground, or baſis, of the ac- 
tion; that they are not united and connected with the 
action, but with one another; that all the parts of an ac- 
tion are not ſo many ei ſodes, but only ſuch as are ampli- 
fied, and attended with particular circumſtances ; and, 
laſtly, that their union with each other is neceſſary in 
the ground of the ep:/ode, and probable in the circum- 


ſtances. 


EPISODIC, in Poetry. A fable is ſaid to be ep:i/odic, when 


it is ſwelled with unneceſſary incidents; and its epiiodes 


are not neceſſarily, nor properly, connected with each 


other. 


Ariſtotle lays it down, that thoſe tragedies are moſt de- 
fective, whoſe epiſodes have no connection, or depend- 
ence on each other, which he calls ep;/odic, q. d. ſuper - 
abundant in epiſodes ; becauſe ſo many little epiſodes can 
never compoſe one whole one, but neceſſarily remain in 
a vicious plurality. | 

If an epiſode be uſed, the names and circumſtances 
whereof are unneceſſary, and whoſe ground and ſubject 
make no part of the action, that is of the matter of the 
poem, ſuch an epiſode renders the fable ep;/odic. This ir- 
regularity is diſcovered, when one may take away a whole 
epiſode, without ſubſtituting any thing in its room; and 
yet leave no chaſm, or deſect, in the poem. The hiſ- 
tory of Hypſipule, in Statius's Thebaid, affords an in- 
ſtance of theſe faulty epiſodes. If the whole ſtory of that 
illuſtrious nurſe were retrenched, the ſequel of the prin- 
cipal action would be the better for it. Nor would any 
body imagine he had forgot any thing, or that there was 


any member of his action wanting. Boſſu, and Arilt. 
Poet. Cap. 9. 


EPISPAS TIC, formed of -w. and owau, trahs, I draw, in 


Medicine. See BLISTER. 


EPISPHZERIA, from ew, and opaya, a /phere, in Ana- 


tomy, are windings and turnings in the outer ſubſtance 
of the brain, that the ſanguiterous veſſels may paſs more 
ſecurely, 


EPIST.ZEBE, in Botany, a name given to the cuſcuta, or 


dodder, found growing on the plant ſtæbe of the ancient 
Greeks. See EpIT Hos. 


EPISTAPHYLINI, in Anatomy, a name given by Win- 


flow, and other of the French authors, to a rauſcle call- 
ed by Morgagni, the co/umel/& muſculus teres, and the 
azygos uvule, which laſt name has beg continued to it 
by moſt authors. Douglas calls it the palatgftaphilinus, 
and ſome of the French, the mv/cle de la luette. 


EPISTATES, Ezra7e; derived from ent, over, and rept, 


I fland, in Antiquity, a perſon who has the command 
and direction of an affair, or of a people. 

The term is of conſiderable uſe, in ſpeaking of the go- 
vernment of. Athens, where the cp:/tates was the ſenator 
in command fer that day, or whoſe turn it was to pre— 
ſide that day. The conſtitution was this: the ten tribes 
of Athens tormed by Cliſthenes, elected every year by 
lot, each of them, fifty ſenators, which made a ſenate 
of five hundred. Every tribe had the precedence in 
its turn, and ſurrendered it again fucceſhve:y to another. 
The fiſty ſenators in office were called prytancs; the 
particular place where they aſſembled, prytancum; and 
the term, or duration of their ofhce, viz. thirty-five days, 
prytanea. During theſe thirty-five days, ten of tbe fiſty 
prytanes pre ſided weekly, under the name of proedri; and 
ot theſe proedri there was one to preſide cach day of the 
week, under the title of eps. 


No perſon was allowed to hold his office more than 


once in his whole life, leſt he ſhould acquire too much 
the taſte of dominion; the ſenators of all the other 


tribes 
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tribes ſtill voted, according to the order the lot had 

given them; but the prytanes laid the buſineſs before 

them, and the 72 took theit votes and opinions. 

It muſt be added, that of the ten proedy:, of each week, 

there were but ſeven that would prefide each his day, 

the quality of epi/tates ; the ten proedr: elected the ſeven 
rytanes. 

EPISTEMONARCH, derived from eminun, knowledge, 
and, apxn, command, a dignitary, in the Ancient Greek 
Church, appointed to watch over the actions of the 
church, and to inſpect or ſuperintend every thing re- 
lating to the faith, in quality of a cenſor. His office an- 
ſwered pretty much to that of magi/ter ſacri palatii at 
Rome 

EPISTITES, from emu, I keep off, in Natural Hiſtory, 
the name of a ſtone, deſcribed by the writers of the mid- 
dle ages, as being of a beautiful red, and ſhining very 
elegantly. It was renowned for its many magical virtues, 
according to the idle tradition of theſe times; they ſaid 
it drove away all noxiovs animals, and kept off ſtorms 
from the place where any one was who had it about 
him 

EPISTLE, a LETTER miſſive. 

The word is formed of er,, , I ſend. 
The term e is now ſcarce uſed, but for letters wrote 
in verſe, and letters dedicatory. 

In ſpeaking of letters written by moderns, or rather in 
the modern languages, we never uſe the word eile. 
Thus, we fay, the letters, not epi/t/es of the cardinal 
D'Oſſat, of Voiture, of Balzac, of Howel, of Pope, &c. 
but tbeſe wrote by the ancients, or rather in the ancient 
language, we call ep;/7les : as the ep:/tles, not letters in 
Cicero, Pliny, Seneca. The ep:/tles of St. Paul, St. 
Peter, St. Joan, &c. to the Romans, Corinthians, &c. 


A Tax of St Pauls Epi/les, in the Order of Time, 
with the places where, and the times when they were 
written. 


Epiſtles Places © A. D. 
1 Thetlalonians l 
2 Theſſalonians | Corinth 32 


Near the end of 52 
or the beginning of 53 
The beginning of 56 

56 


Corinth, or 
Epheſus 
Enheſus 
Macedonia 
Macedonia, or 


Galatians . 


1 Corinthians 
1 Timothy 


Titus es is } Before the end of 56 
2 Corinthians Macedonia About Oftober 57 
Romans Corinth About February 58 
Epheſians Rome About April 61 
2 Timothy Rome About May 61 
Philippians Rome Before the end of 62 
Coloſſians Rome Before the end of 62 
Philemon Rome Before the end of 62 
Hebrews Rome, or Italy In the ſpring of 63 


A TaBLE of the Seven Catholic Ep:/7/es, ſo called becauſe 
they were written to Chriſtians in general, and the Re- 
velation, with the places where, and the times when they 
were writ. 


Epiſiles. Places. A. D. 
The Epi/ile of St James Judza 61 or beginning of 62 
The 2 Ep:/{/es of dt. Peter Rome 64 
St. Jobn's 1ſt Xp:i/7/e Epheſus About 80 
1113 zd and 3d Epiftles VEpheſus Between 80 and go 
The Epi/tlc of St. Jude Unknown 60 or bg 
1 he Revelation of St. Patmos, or REV 

John 7 Epheſus c 94.21.92 


See Lardner's Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, vol. xvi. 
and vol. xvii. 

Learned writers are not abſolutely agreed as to the dates 
of theſe ſeveral :p:/7/cs, nor the places whence they were 
written. It would lead us too far to examine and pro- 
duce the various authorities and arguments that have 
been uſed for ſettling theſe particulars : we ſhall only 
mention that Dr. Doddridge dates the 1ſt Ep:/2/e to the 
Corinthians about the year 57; and the 2d Ede in 58; 
thoſe to the Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſiaus, and Phi- 
lemon, in 63; the 1ſt to Timothy, in 58 or 65; the 
2d to Timothy, in 66 or 67 ; the Epi/7/e to Titus, be- 


tween St. Paul's firſt and ſecond impriſonment at Rome; 


the Epi/lle of St. James, in 60 or 61; the 11t of Peter 
in 61; the 2d, in 67 ; that of St. Jude, ſome time after 
the 2d of Peter, according to Dr. Mills, in the year 90. 
As to the general defign of thoſe ſeveral epi/tles, it is ob- 
ſerved by Dr. Doddridge, who is deſervedly eſteemed an 
excellent and uſeful expoſitor, that the Epiſile to the Ro- 
maus is intended to fix in the minds of the Chriſtians, to 
whom it is addrefled, a juſt ſenſe of the excellency of 
the goſpel, and to engage them to act in a manner agree- 
able to their profeſſion of it: the Ep:/7/z5 to the Corinth- 
ians are deſigned to refoive foie important queries pio— 
poſed by them, aud to correct the various criminal ir- 
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regularities and diforders, of which they were opuilty : 
the principal deſign of the EZpi/7le tothe Galatians was to 
aſſert and vindicate the apoltle's authority and doctrine, 
and to confirm the churches of Galatia in the faith of 
Chriſt, eſpecially with reſpect to the important point of 
juſtification ; to expoſe the errors that were introduced 
among them, and to revive thoſe principles of Chriſliani'y 
which he had already taught them. In the Ei] to tha 
Epheſians, that apoſtle endeavours to eſtabliſh them in the 
faith; and to this end to give them more exalted views 
of the divine love and the excellence of Chriſt ; to ſh-w 
them that they were now, though Gentiles, made por- 
takers of equal privileges with the Jews; to encourage 
them, by his own example aud concern for their welfare ; 
and to engage them to the practice of duties becomins 
their Chriſtian character. The Epi///e to the Philippians 
is deſigned to comfort them under the concern they felt on 
his account: to check a party-ſpirit that had broke out 
among them, and to promote union and affeQion ; 20 
guard them againſt the ſeduction of judaizing teachers 
to ſupport them under their trials, and to infpire them 
with an ambition of excelling in ornamental and diſtin. 
guiſhed attainments. The Epiſtle to the Coloſſians is de- 
ſigned to excite them to a temper and conduct worthy of 
their ſacred character, and to ſecure them from the infu- 
ence of thoſe pagan ſophiſts or Jewith bigots, who en- 
deavoured to ſeduce them from the purity of the Chric. 
tian faith. The two Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians ate in- 
tended to confirm them in their adherence to the Chriſtian 
faith, and to engage them from the ſufferings they had 
already endured, and the extraordinary charaQter they 
had hitherto maintained, to make great advances, and to 
excel (till more in religion and virtue; and alſo to rectiſy 
ſome erroneous apprehenſions they entertained about the 
coming of Chriſt, and to direct them in the proper ex- 
erciſe of Chriſtian diſcipline, The firſt Zp:i/2/e of Cimo- 
thy was partly intended to direct him in manaying the 
affairs of the church, and chooſing proper perſons for the 
various offices it required ; and partly to caution him 
againſt the influence of judaizing teachers, to urge him 
to pay a conſtant regard to the intereſts of practical re- 
ligion, and to animate him to diligence, fidelity, and 
zeal, The ſecond Epiſtie prepares Timothy for the ſut- 
ferings that awaited him, forewarns bim of the apoſtocy 
that was beginning to appear in the church, and ani- 
mates him to the perſevering diſcharge of every part of 
the miniſterial office. The EH to Titus contains a 
variety of prudent inſtructions and cautions. The de- 
ſign of the Epi/t/e to the Hebrews was to confirm the 
Jewiſh Chriſtians in the faith and practice of the goſpel 
which they might be in danger of deſerting through the 
infinuatioa or ill-treatment of their perſecutors. St. 
James, in his Epiſtle aims to correct theſe errors both 
in doctrine and practice into which the Jewiſh Chriſ- 
tians had fallen, which might otherwiſe have produced 
fatal conſequences ; and then to eſtabliſh the faith and 
animate the hope of ſincere believers under their preſent 
and approaching ſnfferings. The Ep:/?/es of St. Peter 
are deſigned to induce the Chriſtian converts in various 
parts of the world to maintain a conduct inoffenſive and 
amiable ; to ſupport them under their trials, and to en- 
courage their conſtancy, notwithſtanding the artifices of 
falſe teachers, and the perſccution of their moſt invete- 
rate enemies. The leading deſign of St. John in his 
firlt Epi/tle, is to evince tne vanity of faith ſeparate from 
morality ; to inſpire the minds of Chriſtians with mutual 
charity, and to guard them againſt the ſnares and efforts 
of Antichriſt, and ot all who were endued with his ſpirit. 
The Epi/tlc of Jude deſcribes the characters of the falſe 
teachers, repreſents the divine judgments which ſuch 
perſons had reaſon to expect, and thus cautions Chriſ- 
tians againſt being perverted by them. See Doddridge's 
Fam. Expoſitor, vol. iv. v. and vi. in the general intro- 
duCtion prefixed to each Epi/tle. 
EPISTOLARES, among the Romans, under-ſecretaries to 
the magi/ter ſcrinii epiſtolarum, or ex who wrote the 
emperor's letters. They were thirty-four in number. 
See MAGISTER. | 
EPISTOLARY, a term uſed in the phraſe ep;/to/ary yl. 
As the matter of an epiſtle is the ſame with that ot con- 
verſation, it ſhould not differ in the manner of expreſ- 
ſion; and therefore, all pomp and ſtudy of language are 
not only needleſs but very improper : the moſt plain and 
eaſy way of conveying our thoughts muſt certainly be belt, 
as being moſt natural. Purity in the choice of words, 
and juſtneſs of conſtruction, joined with perſpicuity, 
are the chief properties of this ſtyle: to which purpose 
Cicero obſcrves, that in writing letters we make uſe of 
common words and expreſſions. Ad Fam. lib. ix. cap. 
21. And Seneca ſays, 1 would have my letters be like my 
diſcourſes, when we either {it or walk together, un- 


ſtudied and caly. Ep. 75. ad Lucill. However, as thc 
| : | ſubjects 


E p « EP 1. - 


ſubjects of epiſtles are various, they will neceſſaril —4 Paſſis ut illum dicere mortuum, i | 
4 ſome variety in the manner of expreſſion. If the En terra jam nunc quantula ſufiit ? 
o bieCt be weighty and momentous, the language ſhould Exempta fit curis, viator, 
be — and ſolemn; in things of a lower nature, more ; Terra fit illa levis, precare. | 
free aud eaſy 3 and upon lighter mattets, jocoſe and plea- Hine ſparge flores, ſparge breves roſas; 
fant. In exhortations, it ought to be lively and vigor- am vita gaudet martua floribus; 
us; in conſolations, kind and compaſſionate z and in Herbiſque odoratis corona 
riſing, grave and ſerious, In narratives, it ſhould Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 
be clear and diſtinct, in — modeſt z in 2 The following epiiaphs, beſides many others, are woith 
mendations, friendly, without adulation; in profper-| - ding. That of Alena der: 
ity, chearful; and mournful, in adverſity, In a word, 1 ; | 
the ſtyle ought to be accommodated to the particular na- ufficit huic tumulus, cui non ſufficeret orbis, 
ture of the ſubject about which it is converſant. Be-] That of Newton: 
$des, the different character 6f the perſon, to whom the 
ſetter is written, requires a little difference in the modes 
of expreſſion. Superiors ſhould be addreſſed with reſ- 
pect; infetiors, with courteſy; and equals; with civi- 
ſity. Old men and young, the grave and facetious, 
courtiers and philoſophers, friends and ſtrangers, re- 


Tlaacum Newtox 
Juem immortalem 


Teftantur tempus, Natura, Cælum, 
Mortalem hoc marmor 


Fatetur. 
ire ſome variety in the mode of addreſs. The Epiſtles of Dreden i 
＋ Cicero, the ſtyle of which is plain and ſimple, and That of 1 895 „ 
d engaging, furniſh a proper model in : | 
Jer * Ward's Or. vol. its 4 ny. 3, &c. See] Similar to which is that which the Italians have annexed 
N | to the Tomb of Taſlo : 
Fyp15TOLART, is ſometimes alſo applied to authors who Les os du Taſſe, 
have wrote epiſtles or letters. The principal pH 
authors are $:4onius Apollinaris, Tully, the younger 


We may alſo add that of the ingenious and laborious 
author of this Dictionary, from his tomb in the cloyſters of 
Weltminſter Abbey, on the north ſide, written by himſelf: 


Pliny, Seneca the philoſopher, Petrarch, Politian, Buſ- 
bequius, Eraſmus, Liphus, Muretus, Aſcham, Milton, 
Petau, Launoi, Sarau, Balzac, Voiture, &c. 


| i ; Multis pervulgatut, 
EPIST OMIA, in Anatomy, are the utmoſt gapings and Pancis.wotts ; 
meetings of veſſels. Qui vitam inter lucem et umbrom, 
EPISTOMIUM, Emiropov, from e p91, and roua mouth 7 NMec eruditus, nec idiota, 
in Hydraulics, 2 plug, or inſtrument, by the application Literis deditus tranſegit; fed ut homa 
whereof the orifice of a veſſel may be opened and ſhut Qui humani nihil a ſe alienum putat, 
again at pleafure. 8 R Vita ſimul et laboribus fundtus, 
EPISTROPHE, Ez7rpogh, in Rhetoric, a figure wherein Hic requieſeere voluit 
that which is ſuppoſed of one thing is ſtrongly affirmed EPHRAIM CHAMBERS, 
of another, and the repetition of the ſame word occurs at 3-200 
the end of each member or ſentence. Obiit 15 Maij, 1740. 
Since concord was loſt, friendſhip was loft, fidelity was loft, In Engliſh thus 
liberty Was loft, all was loft. Auct. ad. Herenn. it, IV. Heard of by many, 
cap. 13. Sce alſo 2 Cor. xi. 22. | Kntwn ts few ; 
EPISTROPHEUS, in Anatomy, from emirpnpu, ronverto, 1 I ho led a life between fame and obſcurity 
—_ 1 Neither abounding nor deficient in learning 3 
EPISTYLE, Em:rv>0'y, from emi, upon, and cideg, column, Devoted ts fludyz but as a man 
in the Ancrent Architecture, a term uſed by the Greeks for I ho thinks himſelf er ger Fo fie: of any 
what we call architrave, viz. a maſſive ſtone, or a piece Having finiſhed his life and labour together J 
of wood, laid immediately over the capital of a co- ems} Sls eee 8 , 
lumn. ö 75 
The epiſtyle is the firſt or loweſt member of the EXTAB- EPHRAIM CHAMBERS. 
LATURE. 


| EPITASIS, formed of e@:r::w, intends, I heighten, in the 
EPITAPH, Emrru@roy, from et, upon, and rapog, ſepulchre,} Ancient Poetry, denoted the ſecond part or diviſion of 4 
a monumental inſcription, in honour or memory of | dramatic poem, wherein the plot or action propoſed and 
a perſon defunct; or an inſcription engraven or cut on | entered upon in the firſt part or protaſis was carried on, 

a tomb, to mark the time of a perſon's deceaſe, his name, 


heightened, warmed, and worked up, till it arrives at 
family, and uſually ſome eloge of his virtues or good | its itate or height called the catafta/'c. 
qualities. 


This diviſion is laid aſide in the modern drama; in lieu 
At Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to people who died | whereof our plays are divided into acts. See AcT. 


in battle. Boxhornius has made a collection of epitaphs, | The epitafis might ordinarily take up about our ſecond or 
not very ample, but exceedingly well choſen. Fa. Labbe | third act. 


has likewiſe given a collection of the like kind in French, |[Er1TAa$1s, in Afedicine, denotes the increaſe or growth 
intitled, Treſor des Epitaphes. Camden, Weaver, and 


arid heightening of a diſeaſe; or the beginning of a pa- 
Toldervy, have done ſomething in the ſame way with | roxyſm, particularly in a fever. 

our Engliſh eprtaphs. EPITHALAMIUM, E- formed of nd $anaus;; 
In ep:taphs, the dead perſon is ſometimes introduced by 


bride-chamber, in Poetry, a nuptial ſong, or a compoſition, 
way of proſopopceia, ſpeaking to the living; of which 


ulually in verſe, on occaſion of a marriage between two 
we have a fine inſtance, worthy the Auguſtan age, where- | perſons of eminence. 


in the dead wife thus beſpeaks her ſurviving huſband. The topics it chiefly inſiſts on are the praiſes of matri- 


Faw | "of mony, and of the married couple, with the pomp and 
mmiatura pert : ſed tu, felictor, annos order of the marriage ſolemnity: it concludes with prayers 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos 


to the gods for their proſperity, their happy offspring, 
The French have a proverb, Menteur comme une epitaphe; &c. 'This kind of poetry is very ancient : the forty- 


CCC 
| rein, which are not always over-juſt. | 3 ks I 
EerTarn, is alſo applied to certain 4 either in proſe rus, who flouriſhed in the forty-ſecond Olympiad, has 


or in verſe, com been uſually eſteemed the inventor of the epitha/amium, 


oſed without mt 
on tombs. P R 58 de de Engraven among the Greeks, though it is known that Heſiod com- 
Iu the Anthologles, or collections of epigranis, we have | poſed the epithalamiuni of Thetis and Peleus, a work now 
abundance of 10 | 


uch epitaphs, ſome of them ludicrous and loſt 3 but a fragment of which is preſerved by an ancient 
ſatirical, others grave. For a ſpecimen, we ſhall here ſcholiaſt. Catullus exceeded all antiquity in his Spi- 
add a very beautiful one, compoſed by Mr. Cowley, on thalamiums, and the cavalier Marino all the moderns. 
himſelf, to be put in a little country-houſe, whither he Among the Greeks, the epithalamium was ſung by young 
retreated from the court and town to ſpend his laſt days, men and maids at the door of the bed-chamber of the 


F 
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Ei i married pair in the evening and morning. The former 
2 0 water, 1 ub lar 4 parvula, ſort were called e naw xoturring, and . latter cy. 
Couleius hic e/t conditus, hic jacet EPITHEM, Ee1THEM a, from e,, upon, and ib nν, poney 
functus humani laboris | 1 puts in. Pharmacy, a kind of fomentation or remedy, of 

Non ind Sorte, ſupervacuaque vita; a ſpirituous or aromatic kind, applied externally to the 
„ indecora pauperie nztens, regions of the heart, liver, &c. to ſtrengthen and com- 
Et non inerti nobilis otis, fort the ſame, or to correct ſome intemperature thereof. 

Vanoque dilettis popello, 


See Fou EN TATION. 


There are principally three kinds of theſe external appli- 
4 M eations 


Vel. H. M e e 


EPI 


cations, the liquid, the ſolid, and the ſoft or pultice 
kind, 
The liquid e>ithems are ſometimes conſiderably thick ; 
but when they are intended to penetrate deep, they are 
much better if very thin and fluid; and as the part to 
which the epithem is immediately applied is not what it is 
always intended to act upon, but ſomething lying deep 
within, the epithems intended for this purpoſe ſhould 
conſiſt of the moſt penettating ingredients; for which 
reaſon aſtringents and inſpiſſating remedies can be of no 
uſe in this form, ſince they cannot be abſorbed fo deep, 
and indeed prevent their own ingreſs by bracing up the 
mouths of the pores. Hot wine alone is ſometimes uſed 
as an chithem; and frequently ſuch medicines as are not 
to be ſafely taken inwardly, ſuch as highly rectiſied ſpi- 
rits, preparations of lead, henbane, mandrake, and other 
poiſonous plants, and the like. But we are carefully to 
remember in regard to theſe, that the pores are capable 
of abſorbing them, and ought therefore to know the ef- 
fe they are capable of producing when thus abſorbed 
in the body. As to the vehicles of liquid ep:rhems, they 
are various, ſuch as linen or woollen cloths, ſilk, ſtupes, 
toaſted bread, crumb of untoaſted bread : the dry chi- 
thems or bags, and ſometimes the hot liquor, 1s tied up 
in a bladder, and that only applied to the part. When 
a great quantity of the liquor 1s to be uſed, flannel ſtupes 
do beſt ; but when the heat is to be long retained, and 
only the finer particles of the liquor admitted, then the 
bladder preſerves and retains beyond all other means. 
Epithems are in ſome caſes to be applied hot, and in 
others cold; when the intention is powerfully to reſolve, 
penetrate and attract, then thoſe of the hot kind are 
greatly to be preferred ; but heat is injurious to parts con- 
ſtricted by intenſe cold; and thoſe that are cold, or at 
leaſt tepid, are to be uſed. Spirituous and volatile li- 
quors are alſo eaſily diſſipated by heat, and all ſuch 
ought therefore to be applied either cold, or barely 
tepid. 
The dry epithems are medicated powders uſually ſewed 
up in a cloth, and applied to different parts of the body; 
for this purpoſe the powders mult be coarſe, ſince other- 
wiſe their particles would fall through the cloth; and 
ſometimes the liquid ep;thems are added to the dry, to re- 
duce the whole to a conſiſtence, ſuch as may be ſpread 
upon cloth. | 

"Che ancients uſed chaff or wood to mix with their pow- 

ders in the epithems of the coarſer kind, and cotton in 

thoſe which were finer. Among the dry eprihems is 

alſo to be accounted the uſe of a bag of hot ſand: is is 

of ſingular ſervice where heat is to be retaine 2 long 

time; and ſometimes the liquid epzthems are added to 

this, its heat being of power to throw them much fat 

ther in than they otherwiſe would reach. Phe bags in 
which any of theſe dry epithems are put, must not be . 
ed hard, but only the matter mult be lightly put in, that 
they may remain pliant and ſpungy. Some make the 
bags for dry epithems of filk, and ſome of woollen cloth ; 
but linen, which has been much worn, is greatly pre- 
ferable on all occaſions. The figure of the bag is to be 
accommodated to the part it is to be applied to, and the 
intention it is to anſwer. For the head, it is commonly 
made in the form of a hood; for the forchead, ſquare; 
tor the heart, pyramidal ; for the ſtomach, in form of 
a ſhield; for the liver, in form of a creſcent; and 
for the ſpleen, in ſhape of an ox's tongue. When the 
bags are ſmall, it is ſufficient to ſew up the end when 
the matter is put in; but when they are large, they 
muſt be ſewed acroſs in ſeveral places in the manner 
of quilting, to keep the matter equally diſtributed. 
When they are thus prepared, they are to be applied 
cither alone, being firſt warmed, or moiſtened with any 
proper liquor. Pigeons applied to the feet are alſo a fort 
of epithem. 

-vITHEM, volatile, epithema volatile, a form of medicine 
preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopceia, and or- 
dered to be made of equal weights of common turpen- 
tine and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. The turpentine is to be 
kept continvally ſtirring in a mortar, and the ſpirit gra- 

dually dropt in till the whole is reduced to a white 
mals. | 
The ſpirit of ſal ammoniac uſed in this mixture muſt not 
be that made in the common way, with the addition of 
quick-lime, but with the alkali ſalt, Pemberton's Lond, 

— Dilp. p. 377» 

FPITHESIS, in Surgery, a word uſed by ſome writers to 
expreſs the reducing or rectification of crooked limbs, by 
means of proper inſtruments. 

EPITHET, Ee, a noun adjeCtive expreſſing ſome qua- 
lity of a ſubſtantive to which it is joined. 

The word is formed of em, upon, and $94; poſitiv, putting. 
As a fruitful vine, a ſtately pile, an echoing vault, &c. 
Epithets are of great uſe and convemency among poets 


and orators, who ſupply in epithets what the 
other requiſites. Card, 2 even blames Homer — 
the head of epithets, obſerving, that he frequently hook 
in epithers without any ſenſe or ſignificancy at all, to he! , 
out his meaſures ; and that he equips every hero with an 
epithet, not according to the exigence of the caſe, but 
the meaſure of the verſe. : 
EPITHET, is alſo uſed for a ſurname, or a perſon's ſecond 
appellation. 
Epithers were anciently beſtowed very frankly, either on 
account of excellencies or defects of the body or mind ; 
kings themſevles were not exempted from them. Hence 
thoſe epithets ſo frequent in hiſtory, as Edward Long. 
ſhanks, Richard Cœur de Lion, Edmund oy 
Richard Crook-back, John Lack-land, &c. : 
Nor have the French uſed their kings any better ; wit. 
neſs their Charles the Simple, Louis the Lazy, faineant 
(Ludovicus nihil faciens), Pepin the Short, Louis the 
Stammerer, le begue. 
cf e in Antiguity, à ſeſtival in honour of 
pollo. 
EPITHYME. See Doppn, and Eritntos, 
EPITOME, an abridgment, or a reduction of the principal 
matters of a larger book into a little compals. See 
ABRIDGMENT. 
The word is Greek, e/1-un, formed of ie, 
to retrench, abridge, or cut off, 
The Epitome of Baronius's Annals is done by De Sponde 
(Spondanus). Bernier has given an Epiteme of the phi- 
lofophy of Gaſſendus. 
It is a popular objection againſt the epitomizing of au- 
thors, that it frequently occaſions the loſs of the origi- 
nals. Thus the loſs of the hiſtorian Trogus Pompeius is 
attributed to the epitomizer Juſtin, and the loſs of a 
great part of Livy to Luc. Florus. 
EPITRITES, from en: and Trl, third in Proſody, a foot 
conſiſting of four ſyllables, three long and one ſhort. 
Grammarians reckoned four ſpecies of-epitrites ; the firſt, 
conſiſting of an iambus and ſpondee, as ſalucintes ; the 
ſecond, of a trochee and ſpondee, as concititi; the 
third, of a ſpondee, and an iambus, as comminicins : - 
and the fourth, of a ſpondee and trochee, as incantire. 
EP1iTRITEs, among the Greek /1u/icians, denoted a ra- 
tio, called alſo the /-/quitertial ratio, the ſame with that 
of 3 to 4. See FOURTH. é 
EPITROCHASMUS, in Rhetcric, a ſigure wherein we 
ſlightly paſs over ſeveral things of great moment, by only 
mentioning them in general. Such is che ſaying of 
Czſar, Vent, vidi, vici. 


EPITROPE, in Rhetoric. 


reſecarcs 


See CONCESSION. 


EPI TROPUS, a kind of judge, or rather an arbitrator, 


which the Greek Chriſtians under the dominion of the 

Turks elect in the ſeveral cities to terminate the diffe- 

rences that ariſe among them, and avoid carrying them 

before the Turkiſh magiſtrates. See ARBITRATOR. 

There are ſeveral epitropi in each city : M. Spon, in his 

Travels, obſerves, that at Athens there are eight taken 

out of the ſeveral pariſhes, and called vecchiardi, i. e. old 

men. But Athens is not the only place where there are 
epitropt; they ate in all the iſlands of the Archipelago. 

Some Latin authors of the ſixth century call epitrop; thoſe 

who more anciently were called villici, and ſince vida- 

MES. 

In times ſtill earlier, the Greeks uſed the term e11pom0%, 

in the ſame ſenſe as the Latins did procurator, viz. for a 

commiſſioner or intendant. 

Thus the commiſſioners of proviſions in the Perſian army 

are called by Herodotus and Xenophon epitrepi. In the 

New Teſtament, ewilow9g, denotes the ſteward of a houſ- 

hold, rendered in the Vulgate procurator. 

EPIZEURXIS, in Rhetoric, a figure where the ſame word is 

repeated in the ſame ſenſe, without any others inter- 

vening, and ſuited to expreſs anger, ſurprize, forrow, 
and ſeveral other paſſions: thus age, age; adeſ/te, adeſte ; 
and that of Virgil, nunc, nunc inſurgite remis, are in- 

ſtances of it. See Matthew xxiii. 37. 

EPLOYE', in Heraldry. An eagle eploys is what in 
Engliſh we more uſually call an eagle pe, or a ſpread 

eagle. See DISPLAYED. 

EPNEUMATOSIS, from aygupzalow, { breathe, in Medicine, 

the ſame with EXPIRATION. 

EPOBOLIA, in Antiquity, a fine laid upon thoſe that could 

not prove the indictment they had brought againſt their 
adverſaries. 
It was ſo called, becauſe they were obliged to pay the 
fixth part of the value of the thing they contended for, 
viz. an obolus out of every drachm. Some of theſe ſums 
were depoſited in all law-ſuits, a very few excepted, be- 
fore the trial could proceed. Potter, Archæol. Grzc. 
lib. i. cap. 21. tom. i. p. 117. | g 

EPOC HA, in Chronology, a term or fixed point of time, 


| whence the ſucceeding years are numbered or — 
e 


The word is 2 C] ' ', q. d. inhibitio, reprefſio, ſotmed of 
mix, 12 ſuſtain, ſlop, becauſe the epachu defines or limits 
a certain ſpace of time. 

Different epoc--:5,0btain in different nations 3 and no won- 
det; for there being no aſtronomical conſideration to 


render one preferable to another, their conſtitution is 
purely arbitrary. That principally regarded among Chriſ- 


tians, is, the cpocha of the nativity or incarnation of Je- 
ſus Chriſt ; that of the Mahometans, the Hegira; that 
of the Jews, &. the Creation of the Mord; that of the 
ancient Greeks, the Olympiads ; that of the Romans, the 
Building of the City that of the ancient Perſians and Aſſy- 
rians, the Epocha of Nabonaſſar, &c. 
The doctrine and uſe of epochas is of very great extent in 
nology. 
To teduce the years of one chocha to thoſe of another, i. e. 
to find what year of one correſponds to a given year of 
another; a period of years has been invented, which, 
commencing before all the known epochas, is, as it were, 
a common receptacle of them all, called the Jian pe- 
+i:d. To this period all the epochas are reduced, i. e. the 
year of this period whereon cach epscha commences is de- 
termined, All that remains, therefore, is, to add the 
given year of one epacha to the year of the period corre- 
{ſponding with its riſe z and from the ſame to ſubſtract the 
ycar of the ſame period correſponding to the other epacha 
the remainder is the year of that other epocho. 
Lrocita of Chriſt, or of eur Lord, is the vitlgar epocha 
throughout Europe, commencing from the ſuppoſed 
time of our Saviour's nativity, December 25, or rather 
according to the uſual account, from his circumciſion, 
that is, from the firſt of January. | 
Now, the year of the Julian period wherein Chriſt was 
bora and circumciſed, is uſually computed to be the 
471 3th; conſequently, the firſt year of the era of Chriſt 
correſponds to the year 4714 of the Julian period. 
Hence, 1. If to any given year of Chriſt you add 4713, 
the ſum will be the year of the Julian period correſpond- 
ing thereto, E. gr. If to the year 1779 be added 4713 
the ſum 6492 is that year cf the Julian period. ; 
2. On the contrary, ſubtracting 4713, from any given 
year of the Julian period, the remainder is the current 
year of Chriſt. E. gr. from the year of the Julian pe- 
riod 64.92 ſubtracting 4713, the remainder is the year 
of Chriſt 1779. 
In effect, the ep2cha of our Lord ſerves not only for the 
computation of the years clapſed ſince the epocha com- 
menced, bur even of thoſe before it. 
Now, to find the year of the Julian period correſpond- 
ing to a given year before Chriſt, ſubtract the given year 
from 4713, the remainder 1s the correſpondent year re- 
quired. Thus, e. gr. the year before Chriſt, 752, is the 
year 3691 of the Julian period. On the contrary, ſub- 
trading the year of the Julian period from 4713, the 
remainder is the year before Chrilt. 
The author of the vulgar epocha, or way of computing 
from Chriſt, is an abbot of Rome, one Dionyſius Exi- 
guus, by nation a Scythian, who flouriſhed under Juſ- 
tinian about the year 507, or, according to others, 529, 
though this Dionyſius borrowed the hint from Pandorus, 
an Egyptian monk. Till his time, the generality of 
Chriſtians computed their years either from the building 
of Rome, or according to the order of the emperors and 
conſuls, and other ways in uſe with the people among 
whom they lived. 
This diverſity occaſioned a great diſtraction between the 
churches of the Eaſt and Weſt ; Dionyſius, to compoſe 
the ſame, firſt propoſed a new form of the year, with a 
ew general zra, which in a few years time was gene- 
rally admitted. 
Dioryſius began his account from the conception or in- 
carnation, by us popularly called Lady- dap, or the Annunci- 
on; which method obtained in the dominions of Great 
Britian till the year 1752, before which time the Diony- 
ſtian and Engliſh epocha was the ſame ; but in that year the 
Gregorian calendar having been admitted by act of par- 
liament, they now reckon from the firſt ot January, as 
they do in the other countries of Europe, except in the 
court of Rome, where the epocha of the incarnation {till 
obtains for the date of their bulls. 
It muſt he added, that this epocha of Dionyſius is charged 
with a miſtake : the common opinion is, that it places 
our Saviour's nativity a year too late; or that he was 
born the winter preceding the time preſcribed by Diony- 
tus for his conception. 
But the truth is, the fault lies on Beda, who miſinter- 
preted Dionyſius, and whoſe interpretation we follow, 
as has been ſhewn by Petavius' from Dionyſius's own 
epiſtles; for Dionyſus began his cycle from the year 
4712, but his epocha from the year 4713, wherein the 
vulgar æra ſuppoſes Chriſt to have been incarnate. | 
The year, therefore, which, according to the vulgar cpocha, 


EpoCHA of the Olympiads, is the year of the 


E PO 


is the firſt year of Chriſt, according to Dionyſius's 
ra, is the ſecond z ſo that the year which we call 1779. 
ſhould, in juſtice, be 1780, though ſome chtonologets, 
inſtead of one year, will have the Error twWCo. 

Others ſuppoſe that the Dionyſian #ra is four years 
too late; which ſuppoſition is confirmed by conſidering 
that our Saviour was born befote the death of Herod ; 
and according to the teſtimony of Joſephus, lib; xvii. 
cap. 18. there was an! eclipſe of the moon in the time of 
Herod's laſt illneſs ; which eclipſe appeats to have hap- 
pened in the year of the Julian period 4710, Match 1 3; 
at Jeruſalem. Now, as our Saviour muſt have been 
born ſome months before Herod's death, fince in the in- 
terval he was carried into Egypt, the lateſt time in which 
we can fix the true zra of his birth is about the end of 
the 4709th year of the Julian period, Ferg. Aſtr, p. 269. 
To this vulgar #ta, as a ſure fixed point, chronologers 
have been accuſtomed to reduce all the other epochas, 
though there is not one of them but what is controverted; 
ſo much uncertainty there is in the doctrine of time. 
We ſhall exhibit them as reduced to the Julian period. 


ErocHa of the Creation, orbis conditi, according to the com- 


putation of the Jews, called alſo the Jewiſh epocha, is the 
year of the Julian period 953, anſwering to the year be- 
fore Chriſt 3761, and commencing on the ſeventh day 
of October. Hence ſubtracting 952 years from any 
given year of the Julian period, the remainder is the 
year of the Jewiſh epocha correſponding thereto. Thus, 
e. gr. the year 1779 being the 6492d year of the Julian 


period, it is the 554oth year of the Jewiſh epocha, or 
fince the creation of the world. 


This epocha is ſtill in uſe among the Jews. 


The ExoCnA of the creation, uſed by the Greek hiſtorians, is 


the year before the Julian period, 787, anſwering to the 
year before Chriſt 5500. 

Hence, to any given year of the Julian period, adding 
787, the ſum gives the year of this epocha, E. gr. 1779 
being the 6492d N of the Julian period, 7279 is that 
year of this epocha, or the year of the world according 
to this computation, 
The author of this epecha is Julius Africanus, who col- 
lected it from the hiſtorians: but when it came to be 
admitted into civil uſe, 8 years were added to it, that ſo 
every year thereof divided by 15 might exhibit the 1x- 
D1iCTION, which the eaſtern emperors uſed in their char- 
ters and diplomas. 

The epocha of the creation uſed by the latter Greeks and 
Rullians is the year 795 before the Julian period, or the 
year 5508 before Chriſt, commencing from the firſt day 
of September. Though the Ruſſians having lately ad- 
mitted the Julian calendar, begin their year from the 
firſt of January. 

Hence, adding 795 to the year of the Julian period, the 
ſum gives the year of this epocha, Thus, e. gr. the Ju- 
lian period of the year 1779 being 6492, that year of this 
epocha, i. e. the years from the creation on this footing 
are 7287, Again, from that year 7287 ſubtraQting 
5508, the remainder is the year of the common æra 1779. 
This zra was uſed by the emperors of the Eaſt in their 
diplomata, &c. and thence alſo called the civil ra of the 
Greeks. In reality, it is the ſame with the epocha of the 
Conſtantinopolitan period; whence ſome call it the 
epocha of the period of Conſtantinople. 


The Alexandrian EYOCHA of the creation is the year 780, be- 


fore the Julian period, anſwering to the year before 
Chriſt 5493, and commencing on the 29th day of Aus 
ſt 


uſt. 

"oil adding 5493 to the year of Chriſt 1779, the ſum 
7272 gives that year of this epocha, or years elapſed ſince 
the creation, according to this computation. 

This epocha was firſt concerted by Panodorus, a monk of 
Egypt, to facilitate the computation of Eaſter z whence 
ſome call it the Greek eccleftaſtical epocha. 


The Euſebian EyoCHa of the creation, is the year of the Ju- 


lian period 486, anlwering to the year before Chriſt 
4228, and commencing in autumn. 

Hence, ſubtracting 486 from the year 6492 of the Julian 
period, or adding 4228 to the year of Chirſt 1779, the 
reſult 6006 will be that year of this epocha. 

This epocha is uſed in Euſebius's Chronicon, and the Ro 
man Martyrology. 


The ErOCHA of the Creation, according to Mr. Bedford and 


Mr. Kennedy, is the year of the Julian period 706, 
anſwering to the year before Chriſt 4007; but it mult be 
allowed, that all the epochas of the creation are uncertain, 
See Strauchius's Brev. Chron. by Sault. p. 152, &c. 
Julian period 
3938, anſwering to the year 775 before Chriſt, and the 
year 3232 from the creation, commencing at the full 
moon next the ſummer ſolſtice, and each Olympiad con- 
taining four years. , ; 
This epecha is very famous in ancient hiſtory; it wy 
vie 


uſed principally by the Greeks; and had its origin from 
the Olympic games, which were celebrated at the be- 

. ginning of every fifth year. a 

Epocna of the building of Rome, or urbis condite, U. C. is 
the year of the Julian period 3901s according to Varro; 
or 3962, according to the Faſti Capitolini, anſwering to 
the years before Chriſt 753 or 752, and beginning on the 
21ſt of April. Hence, if the years of this epocha be fewer 
than 754, ſubtracting them from 754 or 753, you have 
the year before Chriſt; and, on the contrary, if they be 
more than 754, you muſt ſubtract 454 to have the year 
of Chriſt, and add the year of Chriſt to 754 to have the 
ou of this epocha, or the time ſince the building of 

ome. Thus; e. gr. the year 1779, according to Vatro, 

is the year of Rome 2533. 

ErocHa of Nabonaſſar, is the year of the Julian petiod 
3967, anſwering to the year before Chriſt 746, com- 
mencing on the 26th day of February. 

This ra takes its denomination from its inſtitutor Na- 
bonaſſar king of Babylon, and is that uſed by Ptolemy 
in his aſtronomical Obſervations, by Cenſorinus, and 

. Others. | 

Epocna, Diocleſan, or Erocna of martyrs, is the year of 
the Julian period 4997, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 
284, called the &ra of martyrs, from the great number of 
Chriſtians who ſuffered martyrdom under the reign of 
that emperor. 

The Abyflinians, among whom it is ſtill uſed in all ec- 
eleſiaſtical computations, call it the year of grace; though 
they do not reckon their years in a continued ſeries from 
this epocha, But when the Dionyſian period of 534 years 
is expired, they begin their computation afreſh from 
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Frocna of the Hegira, or Mahimetan Erocu a, is the year 
of the Julian period 5435, anſwering to the year of 
Chriſt 622, It commences on the 16th of July, the day 
of Mahomet's flight from Mecca to Medina. 

This epocha is uled by the Turks and Arabs, and even all 
who profeſs the Mahometan faith. It was firſt intro- 
duced by Omar, the third emperor of the Turks. The 
aſtronomers, Alfraganus, Albategnius, Alphonſus, and, 
Ulugh Beigh, refer Mahomet's flight to the 15th of July; 


but all the people who uſe the epocha agree to fix it on the 


16th. See HEGtRA. 

EpoCcna of the Seleucide, which is uſed by the Macedonians, 
is the year of the Julian period 4402, anſwering to the 
year before Chriſt 311. See SELEUCID@®. | 

Erocha, Perſian, or Yezdegerdic, is the year of the Julian 
period 5344, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 631, and 

. commencing on the 16th of June. 
This epocha is taken from the death of Yezdegerdis, the 
laft king of Perſia, ſlain in battle by the Saracens. 

Erocna, Gelalæan, called alſo Royal Epocha, and Epocha 
of the Sultans, began in the year of the Falian period 5792, 
on the 14th day of March, at the time of the equinox, 
and was eſtabliſhed for the convenience of finding the 
vernal equinox, at which time the Perſians celebrated 

their great feaſt, called Neurur. 

ErocHa, Julian, or EpocHA of Julian years, is the year 

of the Julian period 4667, anſwering to the year before 
Chriſt 46. 

This epocha had its origin from the year of the reforma- 
tion of the calendar under Julius Cæſar, called the year 
of confuſion. 

Erocha, Gregorian. See GREGORIAN. 

ErocHA, Spaniſh, is the year of the Julian period 4676, 
anſwering to the year before Chriſt 37. See Aka. 

Erocna, Actiac, or Actian, is the year of the Julian period 
4684, anſwering to the year before Chriſt 29, com- 
mencing on the 29th day of Auguſt. 

Other memorable epochas are that of the Deluge, in the 

E. of the creation 1656; that of the bitth of Abraham, 

n 2008 or 2002 ; the Iſraelites exodus, or departure out 
of Egypt, in 2516 or 2511 ; the building of the temple of 

Jeruſalem, in 2995 and the deſtruction of the ſame in 

the year of Chriſt 70 ; the taking of Conſtantinople by the 

Turks, in 1543, &c. See Sacred CHRONOLOGY. 


A TaBLe of the moſt remarkable Epochas or Aras, and 
Events, 

N. B. The years before Chriſt are thoſe 

before the reputed year of his birth, and 

not reckoned back from the firſt year of 

his age, as is generally done in ſuch tables. 
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The creation of the world 

The deluge, or Noah's flood 

Aſſyrian monatchy founded by Nimrod 

The birth of Abraham 

The deſtruction of Sodom and Gommorah 

Kingdom of Athens founded by Cecrops 
loſes receives the Ten Commandments 

The entrance of the Iſraclites into Canaan 

The deſtruction of Troy 
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The epode was ſung by the prieits, 


Fr 
Se 85 
LIES | 2 
The beginning of king David's reign 3650/2944 1063 
Solomon's temple founded 2701129951012 
The Argonautic expedition 377603070 937 
Lycurgus formed his excellent laws, 3829/3104] 884 
Arbaces, the firſt king of the Medes 383803132 87 
Mandaucus, the ſecond 386513159 848 
Soſarmus, the third 91513209 798 
The beginning of the Greek Olympiads 3938 3232 775 
Artica, the fourth king of the Medes 9453239 768 
The Catonian ep of the building oi Romeſ396 3255| 752 
The zra of Nabonaſſer 39673261 746 
The deſtruction of Samaria by Salmaneſer 399203286 721 
The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record 39933287 529 
Cardicea, the fifth king of the Medes 399613290 717 
Phraortes, the ſixth 4058 3352 655 
Cyaxares, the ſeventh 408013374; 6 33 
The firſt Babyloniſh captivity, by EY 
chadnezzar. 107034010 0b 
The long wars ended between the Medes 
and Lydians 411703405 602 
The ſecond Babyloniſh captivity, me 
birth of Cyrus 41143408 599 
The deſtruCtion of Solomon's temple 412503410 588 
Nebuchadnezzar ſtruck with madneſs 41443438 56g 
Daniels vifion of the four monarchies 415803452 555 
Cyrus begins to reign in Babylon 417713471] 530 
Eſtabliſhment of Roman conſuls 42060350 507 
The battle of Marathon 422303517 490 
Artaxerxes Longimanus [Ahaſuerus] we] 6 
gins to reign 424513543] 494 
The beginning of Daniel's ſeventy weeks N | 
of years (425013550 457 
The beginning of the Peloponneſian war 42823576 431 
Beginning of Daniel's weeks, according | 
to Scaliger c 4292/3586 421 
Alexander's victory at Arbela 4383 367% 330 
His death 4390 3684 323 
The captivity of 100,000 Jews by Ptolemy 4393/3687 329 
The Coloſſus of Rhodes thrown down by | g 4 
an earthquake | 449113975] 22 
Antiochus defeated by Ptolemy Philopater 4496 37900 217 
Archimedes murdered at Syracuſe 4500 3800 207 
Jaſon butchers the inhabitants of Jeruſalem|454 3 38 37] 179 
Corinth plundered and burnt by conful}{ 638610 146 
Mummius F 40789 1 
Julius Cæſar invaded Britain 4659/3953] 54 
He correCted the calendar 4067 30610 46 
Was killed in the ſenate-houſe 467103965] 42 
Herod made king of Judea 467 33967 40 
Agrippa builds the Pantheon at Rome 4688 3982 25 
The true year of Chriſt's birth 470040034 4 
The death of Herod 4710 4004] 3 
ears 
The Chriſtian ra begins here. | bar 
Dionyſian, or vulgar æra of Chriſt's birth [4713/4009] 9 
The true year of his crucifixion [Friday 2 | _ 4040 
April 3d] 5 474 7 40) 33 
The deſtruction of Jeruſalem 478314077] 70 
The long wall in Britain, built by Adrian 48334127 120 
Epocha Diocleſan, or of Martyrs 499742910 284 
The Picts defeated in Britain by Conſtantius|50:9/4313] 306 
The council of Nice O38 43320 325 
The death of Conſtantine the Great 505043440 337 
The Saxons invited into Britain 5158/4452] 44S 
Papal Hierarchy, commenced by Boni- 
. III. who aſſumed the title of 5319461 606 
Oecumenical Biſhop 
Arabian Hegira, or flight of Mohammed 5335 4629 622 
The death of the falſe prophet Mohammed|5343 4037] 630 
The Perſian Yeſdegerd 5344 4033] 631 
The art of printing diſcovered 01531444711449 
The Reformation begun by Martin Luther|6230;5 524, 1517 
Reformation of the calendar by Gregory 6295 558911502 
Oliver Cromwell died 6371 5665/1058 
Sir Iſaac Newton born, December 25th 6355 564911042 
Elected fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambr. 638056741057 
Invented the fluxions 6382|5676 1609 
Made preſident of the Royal Society 410057101753 
Knighted by queen Anne [6418 57121705 
Died March 20th 6440057341727 
See Ferguſon's Aſt. p. 273. ; 
EPOCHETEVSIS, from enoxertvw, draw through a cii9' 
| of oxeros, canal, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and others 
of the old writers in Medicine, to expreſs the derivation 
of the blood, or juices, from one * to another. a 
EPODE, Emodo; in Lyric Poetry, the third or laſt part © 
the ode; the ancient ode, 1 ſong, being divided inte 
ophe, antiſtrophe, and epode. 
| „ CJ 4 ſtanding ſtill before the 


altas 


. 


Aar, aſter all the turns and returns of the ſtrophe and 
antiſtrophe. 1 i 
The e22de was not confined to any preciſe number, or kind 
of verſes; as the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe were, But 
when the ode contained ſeveral epodes, ſtrophes, &c. they 
were all alike. 1 

As the word epode, then, properly ſignifies the end of the 

ſong; and is in odes, what they called the epode, finiſhed 
the ſinging, it became cuſtomary, as. M. Dacier ſhe ws, 
for any little verſe, which, being put after another, cloled 
the period, and finiſhed the ſenſe which had been ſuſ- 
ended in the firſt verſe, to be called epode, emo%og. 

And bence it is, that the fixth book of Horace's Odes is 
entitled Liber Epodun, Bosk of Epodes, becauſe the verſes 
thereof are all alternately long and ſhort; and the 
ſhort one, generally, though not always, cloſes the ſenſe 
of the long one. But the ſignification of the word is ex- 
tended ſtill farther; pod being become a general name 
for all kinds of ſhort verſes, that follow one or more 
long ones; and in this ſenſe, a pentameter is an epode, 
after an hexameter, which in reſpect thereof is a pro- 
le. 

EPODOS, from em and win, ſong, in Medicine, a word 
uſed to expreſs the curing of diſeaſes by incantation. 
 EPOICODOMESIS, from erom:Jouew, I build upon, in Rhe- 
toric, is ſometimes uſed for what is otherwiſe called Li- 

MAX. 

EPOMIS, ETwws, in Anatomy, the upper part of the ſhoul- 
der, reaching up to the neck. 

The word is Greek, envy, which primarily ſignifies a 
Mort cloak or mantle made to cover the ſhoulders. 
Some authors apply the word epomrs to the upper part of 
the os humeti; but the ancient Greek phyſicians only 
uſe it for the muſcular, or fleſhy part, placed as above 
mentioned. See DEL TOIDES. 

EPOMPHALION, from , upon, and oupan;, navel, any 
medicine which purges, on being applied to the navel. 
EPOPOEIA, Emorouz, in Poatry, the hiſtory, action, or 

fable, that makes the ſubject of an epic poem. 

The word is deri ed from the Greek eos, carmen, verſe, 
and wolte, facto, 1 make. 

In the common uſe of the word, however, epopoeza is the 
ſame with ps, or epic poem itſelf: in which ſenſe it is 
defined a diſcourſe invented with art, or a fable agreeably 
imitated from ſome important action, and related in verſe, 
in a probable and ſurpriſing manner, with a view to form 
the manners, &c. See Epic Poem. 

EPOPS, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome of the ancient 

writers have called the bird we call the upupa, or HOOPOE. 

EPO5ILINGA, a word uſed, by ſome chemical writers, to 
expreſs the ſcales which fly off from iron, when ham- 
mered at the ſmith's forge. 

EPOTIDES, in the Ancient Ship-Building, two large thick 
pieces of wood on each fide of the prow of a galley, which 
reſembled two ears, whence they had their name. 

The epotides were chiefly deſigned to ward off the blows 
of the roſtra of the enemies veſſels. 

EPSOM /alt. What we now meet with, in the ſhops of 
chemiits, under this name, is no other than a ſalt made 
irom the bittern, or remaining brine, after the making 
of common ſalt; but when the world was firſt made ac- 
quainted with a purging ſalt, under this name, it was 
truly what its name expreſſed, being really m:de from 
the purging waters of that place. This ſalt is bitter and 
of a ſtrongly purging quality, and, when ſuffered to ſhoot 
Treely, and its eryſtals at a due diſtance, it always formed 
them into rectangular priſms, with four parallelogrammic 
planes; by this, and by divers other properties, it ap- 
pears evidently different from all other ſalts known at 
that time. It was ſuppoſed to partake of the nature of 
alum, and the waters of the place were called aluminous 
waters; but Dr. Grew has evidently proved the error of 
that opinion; others ſuppoſed this ſalt the ſame thing 
with the ſalt of lime, or the nitre of old walls, but this 
was equally erroneous. The belt method of taking it was 
tound to be diflolving it in a proper quantity of its own 
water; by this means the water was made to work both 
more quickly and more effeCtually ; and it proved of great 
lervice in diforders of the ſtomach, as want of appetite, 
and the like; and in colics, diabetes, the ſcurvy, and 
cheumatiſm, and many other chronic diſeaſes. Phil. 
Lrauſ. No 216. p. 76. 

Mr. Boulduc has given much the ſame deſcription of the 

manner of making Epen ſalt as Mr. Brown had done in 

Phil. Pranſ. Ne 337, $ 10. and No 378. f 11. that it is 

the ſalt which cryſtallizes, aſter boiling to a due conſiſt- 

ence the bittern, which is the liquor remaining in the 

ſalt-pans, aſter the ſea-ſalt is ſeparated. See Mem. Acad- 
cienc. 1731. 

EpsoM water, This is a water cafily imitated by art, i. e. by 
only diſſolving half an ounce of Epſom falt in a quart of 
Pure Water, made ſomewhat briſk or quick by a few drops 
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of ſpirit of vſtriol and oil of tartar, ſo as to let the alkali 
revail. Shaw's Lectures, p. 9o. 
EPTACTIS, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by Linkius, 
aud ſome other authors, to a ſpecies of ſtar-hſh, of the 
aftr:phyt: kind, whoſe rays, or branches, at their firſt 
zoing out from the body, are only ſeven in number; 


ut which very ſoon ſpread into more. See STAR- 
: TP 
EPULZ. See ENTERTAINMENTS, 


EPULARES, in Antiquity, an epithet given to thoſe who 
were admitted to the ſacred p or entertainments, it 
being unlawful for any to be preſent at them who were 
not pure and chaſte. 

EPULETIC medicines, the ſame with cicatrizantia. See Ci- 
CATRISIVE. 

EPULIDES, from eri, upon. and ena, the gums, in Surgery, 
certain fleſhy tubercles, or excreſences of the gums: 
theſe are of two kinds, ſome being of a mild nature, 
others painful, malignant, and inclining to be cancerous. 
Surgeons diſtinguiſh them alſo into the larger and the 
ſmaller, and the harder and ſofter ; they are ſometimes 
ſupported by a broad, ſometimes by a narrow roots 
The excreſcences not only deform the mouth, but hurt 
the ſpeech and maſtication, and are always beſt ſpeedily 
extirpated. 

When they grow to a ſmall root, they are beſt extirpated 
by ligature, or tying a thread firmly about the root; but 
when the root is broad, they are beſt eaten off by cauſ- 
tics, as the oil of tartar, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, and the 
like; and when theſe mild ones prove ineffectual, it is 
beſt not to have recourſe to {tronger, but to raiſe the tu- 
bercle with the hook or pliers, and carefully extirpate it 
with the knife, not cutting off the gums, ſo as to un- 
cover the roots of the teeth, which would be probably at- 
tended with a caries of the bone» The blood ſhould be 
paring to flow from theſe for ſome time; but if the 

zmorrhage continue too long, the patient muſt waſh 
his mouth with hot red wine, with alum diffolved in it, 
repeating it till it ceaſes; and afterwards tincture of 
myrrh, and honey of roſes, ſhould be uſed, till the parts 
are perfectly well; and if the tubercles ſhould ſprout up 
again, they ſhould be taken down in time by the ſame 
methods, Heiſter's Surgery, p. 462. See alſo Schel- 
hammer, De Epulide. See Gu M-bor!s. 

EPULIS, gums, in Anatomy. See GiNG1va and MouTH: 

EPULO, in Antiquity, the name of a miniſter of ſacrifice 
among the Romans. 

The pontiſices, not being able to attend all the ſacrifices, 
performed at Rome, to fo many gods, as were adored by 
that people, appointed three miniſters, whom they called 

* epulones, becauſe they conferred on them the care and ma- 
nagement of the epula, tealts in the ſolemn games and 
feſtivals, | 
To them belonged the ordering and ſerving the ſacred 
banquet, offered on ſuch occaſions to Jupiter, &c. They 
wore a gown bordered with purple, like the pontifices. 
Their number was at length augmented from three to 
feven, and afterwards by Cæſar to ten. 

Their firſt eſtabliſhment was in the year of Rome 558, 
under the conſulate of L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Clau- 
dius Marcellus. 

EPULONES. See Eroro. 

EPULOTICS, Enmorua, in Medicine, drying, aſtringent 
remedies, proper to harden, cicatrize, and incarnate 
wounds, and ulcers. | 
The word is formed of the Greek em, ſuper, and aun, ci- 
catrix, eſchar ; whence the verb enuaou, cicatricem infere, 
I cicatrize. c 
Such are emplaſters of ceruſs, and diapalma; the ungu- 
ent of pompholyx, &c. | 

EPULUM, in Antiquity, banquet, a holy feaſt prepared for 

the gods. 
The ſtatues of the gods were commonly laid upon a bed, 
and ſerved in the epula as if they had been very hungry; 
to perform which, was the function of the miniſters ot 
ſacrifice, hence called epulones. 

EQU ABLE motion, is that whereby the moveable body pro- 
ceeds with the ſame continued velocity; neither accele- 
rated nor retarded. | 

EqQUABLE pulſe. See PULSE, 

EqQUABLE /ty/e. See STYLE. 

EQUAL, a term of relation between two or more things 

of the ſame magnitude, quantity, or quality. 
Wolfius defines equals to be thoſe things which may be 
ſubſtituted for each other, without any alteration of their 
quantity. It is an axiom in geometry, that two things 
which are equal to the ſame third, are alſo equal to each 
other, And again, if, to or from equals, you add or 
ſubtract equals, the ſum or remainder will be equa/. 

EM AL circles, in Geometry, are thoſe whoſe diameters are 
-qual, See CIRCLE, 

Eau aL angles, are thoſe whoſe containing lines are inclined 
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alike to each other; or which are meaſured by ſimilat | 

arches of their circles. 

Tau AlL arches, See ARCH. | 

Edu Al. figures, are thoſe whoſe areas are equal; whether 

the figures be ſimilar, or not. 
The ſegments of a ſphere, or circle, are of an equa! con- 
cavity, or convexity, when they have the ſame ratio, or 
proportion to the diameters of the ſpheres, or circles, 
whereof they are parts. 

Eau Al. ſolids, are thoſe which comprehend, or contain, 
each as much as the other; or whoſe ſolidities, or ca- 
pacities, are equal. See SOLID. 

EqQuaL hyperbolas, are thoſe, all whoſe ordinates to their 
indeterminate axes, are equal to each other, taken at equal 
diſtances from their vertices. 

EqQvAL hours. See Hou. 

EqQuAL geometrical ratios, are thoſe whoſe leaſt terms are 
ſimilar aliquot or aliquant parts of the greater. 

EqQuaL arithmetical ratics, are thoſe wherein the difference 
of the two leſs terms is equal to the differcnce of the two 
greater. See RATIO. 

EqQuaL, in Optics. We ſay, that things ſeen under equa/ 
angles, ate equal, Equal parts of the ſame interval, or 
magnitude, if unequally diſtant from the eye, appear un- 
equal, Equal objects, and at equal diſtances, only the 
one placed directly, and the other obliquely, ſeem un- 
equal; and that placed directly, the bigger. 

Maſonry by Ev AL courſes. See MASONRY. 


EQUALITY, in Aftronomy. Circle of EQUALITY, or the | 


equant, See CIRCLE and EQUANT, 

EqQuaL1TY, ratio, or proportion of, in Geometry, is that be- 
tween two equal numbers, or quantities. 

Proportion of EQUALITY evenly ranged, or ex ægus ordinata, 
is that wherein two terms in a rank, or ſeries, are pro- 
portional to as many terms in another ſeries, compared 
to each other in the ſame order, i. e. the firſt of one 
rank to the firſt of another; the ſecond to the ſecond, 
& Cc. 

Proportion of EQUALITY evenly diſturbed, called alſo ex £410 
perturbata, is that wherein more than two terms of a rank, 
are proportional to as many terms of another compared 
to each other, in a different and interrupted order; viz. 
the firit of one rank to the ſecond of another ; the ſecond 
to the third, &c. 

EquaLiTy, in Algebra, is a compariſon of two quantities, 
that are equal boch really, and repreſentatively, i. e. 
which are ſo both in effect and letters. 

A compariſon of two quantities, equal in effect, but un- 
equal in letters, to render them equal, is called an equa- 
tion. 

Equality, in Algebra, is uſually denoted by two parallel 
lines, as = : thus, 2+2=4, i. e. 2 plus 2, are equal to 4. 
This character was firſt introduced by Harriot. Des 
Cartes, and ſome after him, in lieu thereof, uſe : 
thus, 2 4 2 T 4; fo z—-y T b+c, ſignifies that 2 
minus y, is equal to b plus c. 

From an equation we arrive at an equality, by changing 
an unknown letter into another, whereby the two mem- 
bers of the equation, i. e. the two quantities compared 
together, and connected by the ſign of equality, are ren- 
dered equal. N 


Thus, in the equation a a x bed; ſuppoſing x= . 


we change x into — and by this ſubſtitution arrive 


at the equality bed bed. 

In the {olution of a numerical problem, which is to be 
rendered rational, if there be only one power to be 
equalled to a ſquare, or other higher power, it is called 
/1mple equality, 

When there are two powers to be equalled, each to a 
{quare, it is called double equality, &Cc. | 
Diophantus hath given us a method for double equalities, 
and F. de. Billy, another for triple equalities, in his Dio- 
phantus Redivivus. 

aus LIT y, union of. See UNION. 

EqQuALITY, in Law, the law delights in equality; ſo that 
when a charge is laid upon one, and divers ought to bear 
it, he ſhall have relief againſt the reſt. 2 Rep. 25. 

EQUANIMITY, in Ethics, denotes an even, uniform tem- 
per of mind, amidſt all the varieties and revolutions of 
time and chance. This virtue, together with prudence, 
forms the character which Horace gives of Ariſlippus : 


Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color & flatus & res. 


EQUANT, or T Nr, in A/tronomy, a circle, formerly 
imagined by aſtronomers, in the plane of the deſerent, 
or eccentric; for regulating and adjuſting certain mo— 
tions of the planets, and reducing them more eaſily to a 
calculus. See AFOGEE, CIRCLE, DEFERENT, and 
EXCENTRIC. 

EQUATED anomaly. See ANOMALY» 
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EQUATED bedient. On Gunter's sECToR there are ſome. 
times placed two lines, anſwering to one another and 
called the line; of equated bodies: they lie between the lines 
of ſolids and ſuperficies, and are noted with the letters 
D, I, C, 8, O, T, for dodecahedron, icoſihedron, cube 
ſphere, octahedron, and tetrahedron. ; 
The uſe of theſe lines are, 1. When the diameter of the 
ſphere is given, to find the ſides of the five regular bo- 
dies, ſeverally equal to that ſphere. 2. From the ſide of 
any of the bodies being given, to find the diameter of 
the ſphere, and the ſides of the other bodies, which ſhall 
be equal ſeverally to the firſt body given. 

If the ſphere be firſt given, take its diameter, and apply 
it over in the ſector in the pointsS, S: if any of the Kg 
dies be firſt given, apply the ſide of it over in its proper 
points ; ſo the parellels taken from between the points of 
the other bodies, ſhall be the ſides of thoſe bodies, equal 
ſeverally to the firſt body given. 

EQUATION, or AAT ON, in Algebra, an expreſſicn of 
the ſame quantity, in two different, that is, diſſimilar, 
but equal terms or denominations. 

As, when we ſay, 2X3=4+2; that is, twice three is 
equal to four and two. 

Stifelius defines equation to be the ratio of equality be- 
tween two quantities differently denominated; as when 
we ſay 3 ſhill. = 36 pence. Or 50 ſhill. = 2/. 105, = 

600 3 = 2400 farth. Or, bed e. Or, 122 

&c 

z &c. 


Hence, the reduction of two heterogeneous, or diſſimilar 
quantities to the ſame value, i. e. to an equality, is called 
the bringing them to an equation. See EQUALITY. 

The character, or ſign of an equation, is = or . 
The reſolving of problems, by means of equatins, is the 
buſineſs of algebra. 

EQUATION, terms of an, are the ſeveral quantities, or parts, 
of which an equation is compoſed, connected together by 
the ſigns + and=. Thus, in the equation b4-c=d, the 
terms are b, c, and d. And the tenor or import of the 
equation is, that ſome quantity, repreſented by d, is equal 
to two others repreſented by b and c. 

EQU ATION, root of an, is the value of the unknown quan- 
tity in the equation. E. gr. if a*+b*=x*, the root will 
be 4/a*+b?. See Roor of an equation. 

Equations are divided, with regard to the powers of the 
unknown quantities, into /irmple, quadratic, cubic, &c. 
EqQuAT10N, ſimple, is that wherein the unknown qua::tity 
is only of one dimenſion, or in the firſt power. As, 

x=a—b, 

EqQuAT1ON, guadratic, is that wherein the unknown quan- 
tity is of two dimenſions, or in the ſecond power, As, 
„ Sab“. 

Duadratic equations are of two kinds; /imple or pure, and 

adfected. 

Simple or pure quadratics, are thoſe where the ſquare of 

the unknown root is equal to the abſolute number given: 

as in aa=36z ee=146; y 2133225. 

The reſolution of theſe is eaſy; it being apparent that 

nothing more is required than to extract the ſquare root 

out of the number or known quantity. | 

Thus the value of à in the firſt eguation is equal to 6; in 

the ſecond e=12, and a little more, as being a ſurd root; 

and in the third example y= 365. 

Adfefted quadratics, are thoſe which, between the higheſt 
ower of the unknown number, and the abſolute num- 

— given, have ſome intermediate power of the unknoun 

number: as, xx+24x=100. 

All equations of this rank are in one or other of the fol- 

lowing forms; viz. xx+ax = Re. xx — ax = R. ax 4 


There are ſeveral methods of extracting the roots of 44. 
fefted quadratics; the moſt convenient is that of Harriot. 
Suppoſe x*+ax= + b*; here x being aſſumed as a part 
of the root; a, the known quantity of the ſecond term, 
will be double the other part, and therefore half of 4 1s 
the other part. The ſquare thereof will be completed, 
by adding one fourth of a az which done, the root 0! 

the ſquare may be extracted thus: 

& + ax=b* 

add. + aa=4 aa 


x*.,ax.ta*=b*.ia* 


* Ja=Þ.4 a* 


* — . ta . . 4 a 
In lieu of the characters 4 and —, we here uſe points, 
to avoid the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing ſeveral caſcs. Ste 


REDUCT1ON of equations. _ IR 
EQUATION, cubic, is that wherein the unknown quantify ! 


of three dimenſions: as, #*=ai—bi, &c. The 


E QU 
rus ſecond terms of a cubic equation being taken away, 
r. may be all reduced to this form, x3 +-ax + 6 =0, 


Where L = 
„ D Vii 1 + HW Po oat, 
This rule is commonly aſcribed to Cardan, and from bim 
has been called Cardan's rule; but it is faid by ſome, that 
'Fartalea was the inventor, and by others, Scipio Fer- 
reus, to whom, it is ſaid, Cardan himſelf aſcribes the 
iurention. Lagni, Elem. d' Arithmet. & d'Algebr. p. 
479. Wolf. Elem. Matheſ. tom. 1. p. 336. edit. 2, and 
when in a cubic equation, x*—ax o, a is negative. 
gaunderſon's Algebra, p. 702. See REDUCTION of 
equations. Lhe? WE : 
The expreſſion / 1bb + x; a*, will be transformed into 
V $60 —x10, which becomes impoſſible, or imaginary» 
when „ a? is greater than 36 b; for /46b—x50) will 


then be the ſquare root of the negative quantity, which 1s | 


ible. And yet, in this caſe, the root x may be a 
3 bet deckraift have not been able to find 
a real expreſſion of its value. The caſe is called the ir- 
yeducible, irreductible, or impratticable caſe. See IRRE- 
IBLE- 
The irreducible caſe may be ſolved by the triſeCtion of an 
arc, for which the reader may conſult Saunderſon's Al- 
gebra, p. 713. This method requites a table of ſines; 
and if ſuch be not at hand, we have recourſe to Dr. 
Halley's univerſal method of extraCting the roots of equa- 
tim, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, or in Lowthorp's 
Abridgement, vol. i. chap. I. $ 20. Vide infra. 
'There are ſeveral other methods of extraCting the roots of 
cubic equations, extant in books of algebra. 
Mr. Cotes obſerves, in his Logometria, p. 29. that the 
ſolution of all cubic equations depends either upon the 
triſection of a ratio, or of an angle. See this method 
erplained and demonſtrated in Saunderſon's Algebra, p. 
718. 
Eap \T10N, biquadratic, is that whoſe unknown quantity is 
of four dimenhons ; as, x*=4*+b*. See BIQUADRATIC. 
Des Cartes gave a method of reducing biquadratic egua- 
tions, to cubic. This method is explained in molt treatiſes 
of algebra, ſince his time; and very clearly by the mar- 
quis de l' Höôpital fin his Conic Sections, art. 356. See 
alſo Maclaurin's Algebra, p. 228, ſeq. See REDUCTION 
ef equations. ; : i 
Hence a biquadratie eguation being propoſed, it may be 
ſolved, by reducing it firſt to a cubic equation ; and then 
finding the roots of this new equation, by the triſection 
of an angle, or of a ratio. Theſe roots, ſo found, hav- 
ing a given relation to the roots of the propoſed biquad- 
ratic will alſo be given. FI 
Fav Arioxs of higher degrees. If the unknown quantity in 
an equaticn is of five dimenſions, it is called a /urſol:d, 


&c. We have no univerſal rule to expreſs, algebraically, 


the roots of equations higher than biquadratic ; but ſuch 
e1nations may he ſolved univerſally in numbers, by Dr. 
Halley's method of approximation. 
This method proceeds by aſſuming the root deſired, nearly 
true to one or two places; which may be done by a geo- 
metrical conſtruction, or by a few trials; and then cor- 
recting the aſſumption, by comparing the difference be- 
tween the true root and the aſſumed, by means of a new 
equation, whoſe root is that difference, and which he 
ſhews how to form from the equation propoſed, by ſub- 
ſtitution of the value of the root ſought, partly in known, 
and partly in unknown terms. 
Dr. Brook Taylor found that this method was capable of 
a greater degree of generality, and that it was applica- 
ie, not only to equations of the common form, that is, 
to ſuch as conſiſt of terms, wherein the powers of the 
root are poſitive and integral, without any radical ſign, 
but alſo to all expreſſions in general, wherein any thing 
is impoſed or given, which by any known method might 
be computed; if, vice verſa, the root were conſidered as 
given. Such ate all radical expreſſions of binomials, tri- 
nomials, or of any other nominal, which may be com- 
puted by the root given, at leaſt, by logarithms, whatever 
be the index of the power of the nominal; as likewiſe 
expreſhions of logarithms, of arches by the ſines or tan- 
gents of ares of curves by the abſcifſie, or any other ſlu- 
ents, or roots of fluxional equations. See Phil. Trant. 
Ne 252. Jones's Abridg. vol. iv. chap. 1. 517. 
Che method of finding the roots of equations by approxi- 
mation, extends to all kinds of equations ; and though it 
© not accurately, yet it is practically true; as it gives 
the values ſought to a very great degree of exactneſs, nay 
to any aflignable degree, if any one will take the pains 
of computation. | 
The method of fir Iſaac Newton, and of Mr. Raphſon, 
15, in effe&t, the ſame as that mentioned under the head 
APPROXIMATION. See farther in Newt. Meth. of Flux. 
_ and Mr, Colfon's Comment. p-. 186, But Dr. Ry", 


method is more expeditious in practice. See Phil. Tranf. 
Ne 216. or Lowthorp's Abridg. vol. i. chap. 1. 6 20. 
The principles of theſe methods may alſo be found in 
Mr. Maclaurin's Algebra, part ii. chap. 9. or in Mr.Simp- 
ſon's Algebra, p. 147, ſeq. who gives ſeveral formulzx 
for approximating to the roots of equations. This gentle- 
man has alſo another method for this purpoſe, which we 
ſhall mention farther on. 
Mr. Daniel Bernouilli, in the Ada Petropolitana, tom. 
iii. p. 92, ſeq. has given a new and ingenious method of 
approximating to the roots of equations, without any pre- 
vious trials. The method is deduced from the nature of 
recurring ſeries, The book wherein it is publiſhed being 
in few people's hands, we ſhall here give a ſull account 
of this method. 
Let the propoſed equation be put into this form : 
I=ax + xx + x* + ex* +, &c. 
Then form a ſeries, beginning vith as man arbitrary 
terms as the equation has imenſions, but with this con- 
dition, that if A, B, C, D, E, &c. denote the terms ſol- 
lowing each other in direct order, then muſt ES D +6 
CTSeBT AN, Kc. and let (here be two proximate 
terms, M and N, in this ſeries ſufficiently continued 
then will the antecedent M, divided by the conſequent 
N, be nearly equal to the required root. 
For inſtance, let 1 =—2x + gxx—4x* +x%. Form a ſe- 
ries, beginning with four arbitrary numbers: 1.1.1.1 
(as the propoſed equation is of four dimenſions) and let a 
new term always be formed from the double of the laſt 
preceding taken negatively, more the quintuple of the 
penultimate, leis the quadruple of the antepenultimate, 
more the penantepenultimate. This ſeries will be 1. 
I.l.I.0.2, —- 7.25 .—- 93+ 341. — 1254, &c. and 
the approximated root of rhe equation propoſed will be 
nearly = — 433%. 
Again, let 1=x+2xx+ 3x* + 4x*-+ 5x53. Form a ſeries, 
beginning with five arbitrary terms, 1. 1. 1 1. 1.15 
29 . 71 . 183 + 477 . 1239. 3171, &c. Here 47, or 
1 7, will be nearly equal to one of the roots of the equa- 
tion, 
The root here found is the leaſt of the roots, without at- 
tending to the ſigns; that is, the root fo determined is 
that which is leaſt diſtant from nothing. 
To find the greateſt root of a propoſed equation, let it be 
diſpoled in the following manner: 
k -- cn. . 4 d. 
Then form a ſeries, beginning with as many arbitrary 
terms as there are dimenſions in the equation, ſo that if 
A, B. C, D, E, &c. denote ſo many contiguous terms di- 
rectly following each other in the ſeries, E muſt be every 
where =aD+bC+cB+dA, &. Laſtly, let there 
be two proximate terms, M and N, in this ſerics ſufli- 
ciently continued, then will the conſequent term N, di- 
vided by the antecedent M, be nearly equal to the re- 
quired root. 
For inſtance, let us take one of the foregoing equations, 
the root of which was found to be — 117; and let the 
equation be thus diſpoſed : 
* A —gxx T2K 1. 
Then form this ſeries, 
1. 1. 1. 1.0. — 4.— 15.— 41. — 97. — 200. 
And — will be nearly equal to the greateſt root of the 


propoſed equation. 

In the application of the rule for finding the leaſt root, 
the author obſerves, that ſome difficulties may ariſe in 
two caſes. Firſt, when the leaſt root of the equation may 
be taken either affirmatively, or negatively. Secondly, 
when the leaſt rostis imaginary, as if the equation had 


theſe roots, + /—4, —V 4, and 5; of which the laſt - 
is to be conſidered as greatelt, that is, according to his 
definition, as fartheſt diſtant from nothing. 

In the firſt caſe, the alternate terms only are to be con- 
ſidered ;. and if they tend towards a conſtant ratio, while 
the contiguous terms deviate, it will argue an equality 
between the affirmative and negative root. And, in this 
caſe, a term in the ſeries muſt be divided by the alternate 
terms following; and the ſquare root of the quotient will 
be the root of the equation. For inſtance, if we had, 
1 =—y+4yy +4): 3 then forming a ſeries according to 
the firſt rule, we thall have 1. 1.0. 8. — 4. 36. — 20. 
148. — 84.596. — 340 . 2388, &c. 

And the tenth term $596, divided by the alternate term 
following, or the twelith, 2388, gives 453%, or 4+, 
nearly equal to the ſquare of the required root, which 
will therefore be, nearly = 4/449. This example ſhews 
that the rule approximates ſufficiently faſt ; for the num- 
ber found 27 differs from the truth only by ==, the 
true root being ++. The inconvenience, here men- 
tioned, might alſo be remedied, by ee x Ta; and 
then finding the root of the transformed egen by the 
ficit tule. 


In 
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In the ſecond caſe, when the leaſt root is imaginary or 
impoſſible, it is to be conſidered whether the root will 
be affirmative or negative; if the former, put x = y + a, 
if the latter, x= y—a. And then the value of y may al- 
ways be found by the rule; provided that a be aſſumed 
greater than x, But though we ſhall never be diſap- 

ointed by taking any greater number for a; yet it is to 

e obſerved, that the leſs a — x is, the more ealily and 


quickly will the ſeries tend to the required root. Some 

circumſpeCtion is therefore requiſite. 

For inſtance, let 1 . 

If we form a ſeries without any previous examination, ſuch 

. 3 2 ot. — 
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125 &c. we ſhall never find any root, as the terms of 
the ſeries do not tend to any conſtant ratio. But ſup- 
poſing x=y—2 (for it is viſible that the negative root 
cannot be great) we ſhall have 


Ar. 
N 8 
or to avoid fractions, ſuppoſe y=8z, that is, x = 82—2. 
Then we have 
1=15z—5$62zz+6427, | 
From this equation the following ſeries ariſes : 
1. 1. 1. 23. 353+ 4071 . 42769 . 430151 . &c, 


Hence . and x = . 
430151 436151 


For a ſecond expample, take this equation. 
—x—xx+ x3 


2 


12 


from whence this ſeries ariſes, 


1 ALS n 91 
1. 11... . 2. .. ey 
3 8 16 32 64 128 
Which gives no root; but taking æ z (as it appears 
that x _ be affirmative) this equation will ariſe, 1 = 
—20 — 
— - . „or rather taking y=13 K, that is, x= 
132 + 3, we ſhall have 1=—20z—104zz= 169259. 
This laſt equation gives the following ſeries : 
o. 0. 1. 20. 296. Sy 52776. — 688608. 
. Dan 
Whence = = — bog | ind = 868 ©0936 
nearly; x being exactly = 2, | 
As to the caſe before mentioned, of the equality of two 
roots, it is alſo to be obſerved, that a like rule may be 
applied, where more than two roots are equal, provided 


&c. 


they be real. But in caſe fome of theſe equal roots 


{ſhould be impoſſible, and the reſt real; as if x*—1=0, 
where x , x=—1, x =v/1, and x --, all 
which roots, by our author's definition, are to be conſi- 
dered as equal, or equally diſtant from nothing : we 


may obviate this inconvenience, by ſuppoſing aa; 


which is therefore an univerſal remedy. 
This will lead us to a method of extraQting the roots of 
powers. For inſtance, if we wanted the cube root of 2. 


I 
Then x* =20r 1 = * X- x 
2 


The ſeries, formed according to this equation, 


. 

FVV 
only ſhews that & =2. But takivg x =y 1, the pro- 
poled equation will be transformed into the following, 


12 3 YT). From whence this ſeries may be de- 


rived. 
els to 0436 +97.» $73- 1425 - 5H8t'+ | 
Therefore y == — and , = D -= 1. 2597 nearly. 


Again, let it be required to extract the biquadrate root of 
20; then x+=20, and ſuppoſing x==y + 2, we ſhall have 


| by 
1=$8y +byy+2y* + 7 *; from whence this ſeries is ob- 
tained. 


o. o. o. 1.8. 70 . 610 8316. — . 46332. 
3 2 520) 1 21265 
This gives y = a 46352 and x = 2 185320 


Which root approaches very near to the truth; ſo that it 
is much to be doubted whether the ſame could be ob- 
tained ſo quickly, and ſo accurately, by any other me- 
thod. 
Suppoſe again, that the ſquare root of 26 were required. 
Then xx = 26, Let «2 T5. And 1 10) 155. | 
Hence we have the ſerics 

O0. 1. 10. 101 . 1020. 10301. 104030. 
10301 10301 
104030 164030 
5. 0990195 1360, differing only by unit from 
5. 09901951359, found by the common method. 


and K 26 


Therefore y = 


—> 


E Q U 


In the caſe where the greateſt root of the equatian is te- 
quired, the like obſervations may be made, as when we 
ſeek the leaſt root, viz. that we may obviate all inconve- 
niences by ſuppoſing x t. Both methods often take 
lace without any preparation z ſometimes only one, and 
ometimes neither ; but this rarely. Both will ſucceed 
by a proper ſubſtitution of x=y#®49, provided the equa- 
tion have equal roots. Lo avoid fractions in both caſes, ſup- 
poſe, firit, the general equation a=bx+cxx + dx3 +, Kc. 
where a, b, c, d, &c. are integers ; to which form all 
equations may be reduced. 'Then we avoid fractions b 
ſuppoling x=ay. In the ſecond method we have the 
general equation a þox®—? ,,.,. + 4% where 


we may put * 221 but this ſubſtitution may often be 


well omitted. 

It is to be obſerved, that this method may be ſometimes 
uſefully extended to literal equation. Thus in the ge- 
neral cubic equation, In xx Tc, form the ſeries 
o. 0. 0. I. a. aa. al 2b Tc. at+ 3aa + 2ac+bb 
a* + 4 + Zaac + 3abb + 2e, &c. then will the proxi- 


— _&a*+3aab+2acÞ+bb 
mate value of x = ga janet -F. 
The learned author of theſe methods afterwards applied 
them to the reſolution of infinite equations ; for which 
we muſt refer the reader to the Acta Petropol. tom, v. 


. 63. 82. 
Kue ingenious Mr. Simpſon gives us the following me- 
thod for the ſolution of equations in numbers, when on] 
one equation is given, and one quantity (x) to be deter. 
mined. 
Take the fluxion of the given equation, ſuppoſing x to he 
the variable quantity; and having divided the whole by a, 
let the quotient be repreſented by A. Eſtimate the va- 
lue of æ pretty near the truth, ſubſtituting the ſame in 
the equation, as alſo the value of A, and let the error, or 
reſulting number in the former, be divided by this nu- 
merical value of A, and the quotient be ſubtracted from 
the ſaid former value of x; and from thence will ariſe a 
new value of that quantity, much nearer the truth than 
the former, wherewith proceeding as before, another neu 
value may be had, &c. till we arrive at any degree of gc- 
curacy deſired. 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe, 300x—x'—1000=0. To find x, 
take the fluxion of the given equation, and expunging x, 
we have, 300 — gxx=A. It appearing, by inſpection, 
that 300x—x*, when x==3, will be leſs, and when z=:1, 
will be greater than 1000, eſtimate x at 3.5, and ſub- 
ſtitute it inſtead thereof both in the euation and in the 
value of A. 'The error in the former = 7.125, and 
the value of the latter 263.25; wherctore taking 
7.125 
263.25 
a new value of x. With this proceeding as betore, the 
next error, and the next value of A will be 0.c0962518 
and 263.815 reſpeCtively. Hence the third value of 
x=3-47296351; which 1s true to 7 or 8 places. 
The propoſed 22 need not always be delivered from 
radicals, though this be ſometimes convenient, yet it is 
alſo ſomerimes inſupportably tedious. Thus, if we had 
the equation VIA V/1—2xx+4/ 1—3x*—2=0; the 
clearing it from ſurds would be very tedious ; but Mr. 
Simpſon's method gives the root without any previous 
reduction. | k 
The like is to be obſerved, when two equations are given, 
and as many unknown quantities (x and y) are to be de- 
termined. For all which we refer to the author himſcli, 
in bis Eſſays, printed 1740. p. 82, ſeq. ; 
The old method of Vieta, for ſolving adſected equatzons, 
was extremely tedious. It was formed by analogy, from 
the common method of extracting the roots of pure 

wers. See Vietz Oper. Math. ap. Elzev. p. 173- 07 

allis's Algebra, Oughtred's Clavis, De Lagny Elemens 
d'Arith. & Algebr. p. 515, &. 
Equations are conlidered two ways: either as the ultimate 
concluſions we arrive at in the ſolution of problems ; or 
as means, by the help wheceof we arrive at thoſe ina! 
ſolutions, | 
An equation of the firſt kind conſiſts only of one unknown 
quantity, which is intermixed with other known quant- 
ties. "Thoſe of the latter kind conſiſt of ſeveral unknown 
quantities, which are to be compared, and connected 1 
gether, till out of them all ariſe a new fd, where 
there is but one unknown quantity mixed with the known: 
To obtain the value of which unknown quantity, the 
equation is generally turned, and transformed ee 
ways, till it be brought as low, and rendered as ſimple, 
as poſſible. Re . lu: 
The doctrine and practice of equations, that is, the 10 : 
tion of queſtions by equations, conſiſts of ſeveral lteps, 0 
parts; viz, 1. The denominating of the (ſeveral wy 

K 


} 


= 0. 027 from 3.5, there remains 3.473 for 


E AU 


ties, or expreſſing them in proper ſigns, or ſymbols. 2. 
The bringing the quantities thus denoted to an equation. 
3. The reducing that equatizn to its loweſt and ſimpleſt 
terms. To which, 4. May be added the conſtruQting of 
the equation, or repreſenting it in geometrical lines. 
With regard to the firſt; a queſtion, or problem, being 
ropoſed, we conceive the thing ſought, or required, as 
already done; and accordingly note or expreſs it by one 
of the laſt letters of the alphabet, x, y, or z; noting the 
other known quantities by the firſt letters of the alphabet, 
&c. 
1 dur Yen being thus ſtated in ſpecies, it is conſidered 
whether, or no, it be ſubject to any reſtrictions, 1. e. 
whether it be determinate, or no; which is found by 
rules. a 

1. 1 the quantities ſought be more than the number of 
equations given, or contained in the queſtion, it is inde- 
terminate, and capable of innumerable ſolutions. The 
equations are found, if they are not expreſly contained in 
the problem itſelf, by the theorems of the equality of 

uantities. : BEE bs 
2. If the equations given, or contained in the problem, be 
juſt equal in number to the unknown quantities, the 
queſtion is determinate, or admits but of a limited num- 
ber of anſwers. 

If the unknown quantities be fewer than the given 
equations, the queſtion is yet more limited; and ſome- 
times it diſcovers itſelf impoſſible, by ſome contradic- 
tion between the equations, See REDUCTION of equa- 
ions. 
ar to bring a queſtion to an EQUATION, that is, to bring 
the ſeveral mediate equations to one final one, the princi- 
pal thing to be attended to, is to expreſs all the conditions 
thereof by ſo many equations. In order to which, it is to 
be confidered, whether the propoſitions, or ſentences, 
wherein it is expreſſed, be all of them fit to be noted in 
algebraic terms; as our conceptions uſed to be in Latin, 
or Greek characters. And if ſo, as is generally the caſe, 
in queſtions about numbers, or abſtract quantities, then 
jet names be given both to known and unknown quanti- 
ties, as far as occalion requires; and thus the drift of the 
queſtion will be couched, as we may call it, in the 4 
gebraical language; and the conditions, thus tranſlated to 
algebraic terms, will give as many equations as are neceſ- 
{ary to ſolve it. To illuſtrate this by an inſtance : ſup 
ar! it required to find three numbers, in continual pro- 
portion, whoſe ſum is 20, and the ſum of their ſquares 
140; putting x, y. x, for the names of the three num- 
bers ſought, the queſtion will be tranſlated out of the 
verbal to the ſymbolical expreſſion, thus: 


The queſtion in words. In Symbols. 
Required thtee numbers, on theſe 
conditions : | 47 7% 2? 
That they be continually propor- 
tional. briy::y:z, oræz g yy 
That the ſum be 20. +y + Z= 20. 


And the ſum of their ſquares 140. xx + yy +zz=140. 


Thus is the queſtion brought to theſe equatzons, viz. 
zy, x +2+y=20, and xx+ yy+2z2=140, by the 
help whereof, x, y, and 2, are to be found by the rules 
already laid down. 

The ſolutions of queſtions are, for the moſt part, ſo much 
the more expedite and artificial, by how much the un- 
known quantities, you have at firit, are the fewer. Thus, 
in the queſtion propoſed, putting x for the firſt number, 


and y for the ſecond, I will be the third continual 
* | 


proportional ; which being put for the third number, 
bring the queſtion into equations, as follows: 


The queſtion in words. Symbolically. 


There are ſought three numbers i 


continual proportion. 4% 4 =? 


Whoſe ſum is 20, ; x+y +? =20. 
gag: 
1 
+ 
And the ſum of their ſquares 140. I xx 55 


You have therefore the equations x+y+LL=20, and 
| x 


x*+yy+ = =140, by the reduction whereof, x and 


E to be determined. | | 

ake another example: a merchant increaſes his eſtate 
annually by one third part, abating 100/. which he ſpends 
yearly in his family; and after Gas years he finds his 
eſtate doubled. Query, What is be worth? To reſolve 
this, it muſt be obſerved, that there are (or lie hid) ſe- 
2 propoſicions, which ate all thus found out, and laid 


own, 
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þ 


| 


y 


And the ſecond year.. =409 _ 


E A 


In words. [ 

A merchant has an 

eſtate — 

Out of which the fir dec 
year he ſpends 1000. 


And augments the reſſ 100-15 or 4x—400 | 


by one third 3 ; 2 


or 4-700 


I 
he ſpends 1col. 3 28 


6 = 
And augments the reſt #2799 , 44-700 , - 


» Of cnn rm mnt 


by one third 3 


| 9 9 
And fo the third year. 100, or 1053709 


he ſpends 100/. 


9 g 
And by the reſt gains 16x 3700 , 16x —3700 or 64x—14800 


likewiſe one third. 9 27 27 


And he becomes at 64 tO 


length twice as rich — 
as at firſt. *X 


64x—1 4800 


4 by the reduction whereof you will 


find the value of x. 


Viz. Multiply it into 27, and you have 6414800 
54x; ſubtract 54x, and there remains 10x —14800=0, 
or rox==14800; and dividing by 10, you have x=1430. 
So that the value of his eſtate at firſt was 1 480/. 

It appears then, that to the ſolution of queſtions about 
numbers, or the relations of abſtract quantities, there is 
ſcarce any thing more required but to tranſlate them out 
of the common into the algebraic language, i. e. inte 
characters, proper to expre(s our ideas of the relations 
of quantities. Indeed, it may ſometimes happen, that 
the language wherein the queſtion is ſtated, may ſeem 
unfit to be rendered into the algebraical z though by 
making a few alterations therein, and attending to the 
ſenſe rather than the ſound of the words, the tranſla- 
tion becomes eaſy enough. Phe difficulty here reſults 
merely from the difference of idioms, which is as ob- 
ſervable between moſt languages as between the common 
and ſymbolical. However, to render the folution of 
ſuch problems a little more eaſy and familiar, we ſhall 
add an example or two of them. 

1. Given the ſum of two numbers a, and the difſerence of 
the ſquares b; to find the numbers them/elves. Suppoſe the 
leſſer, x; the other will be a—x; and their ſquares xx 
and aa—2ax+xx; whoſe difference, a 4-2 ax is called 


tion, aa—b = 24x ; Or 2 3 2 2.) r. 
24 2 24 
E. gr. Suppoſe the ſum of the numbers, or a, to be 8, 


and the difference of their ſquares, or b, 16; then will 
I b | 

— ——(=4—1)=3=x. A =X=5. - 
—=— — (=4 1)=3=x. And a=x=5. There 


fore the numbers are 3 and 5. 

2. To find three quantities, x, y, and 2, the ſum of each p air 
whereof 1s given, Suppoſe the ſum of the pair æ aud y 
be az that of x and 2, b; and that of y and z, c. To 
determine the three numbers required, x, y, and z, we 
have three equations x + y =az x + Z=b; and y+z=c. 
Now, to exterminate two of the unknown quantities 


cond equations, and we ſhall have y=a—zx, and z=b—-x. 
Which values being ſubſtituted for y and 2 in the third 
equation, there will ariſe a—x+b—x=c; and by reduc- 


tion 122 — 


— Having found x, the former equa» 


tions, y=a—x, and z=b—x, will give y and 2. 

Thus, e. gr. if the ſum of the pair x and y beg; of x 
and 2, 10; and of y and 2, 13; then, in the value of 
x, y, and 2, write 9 for a, 10 for b, and 13 for c; 
and you will have a + beg and confequently x 


(===) =3z y (=4a—x)=b, and z(=b—z) =7. 


3. To divide a given quantity into any number of paris, [+ as 
that the greater parts ſhall exceed the leaſt by any given differ- 
ences, Suppoſe a to be a quantity which is to be divided 
into four ſuch parts, the firſt and ſmalleit whereof is x; 
the exceſs of the ſecond part above this, b, of the third, 
c, and the fourth d; then will x +b be the ſecond part, 
e the third, and x +d the fourth; the aggregate of 
all which 4x +b + c + d is equal to the whole line g. 
Now, taking away from each, b + c + d, and there re- 


mains 4y= a—b-c—9, or „ 


8 
Suppoſe, e. gr. a line of 20 feet to be divided into 4 
parts, in ſuch manner, as that the exceſs of the ſecond 


above the firſt may be 2 feet, of tue third 3 fret, and 
of the fourth 7 feet, Then the four parts will be 


| 


— — 


— or — 57 2, 4b 4, * + 


4 
40 e 


Therefore the queſtion is brought to this equation | 


b. Conſequently, aa —2ax=b. Whence, by reduc- 


e. gr. y and x, take away x, both from the firlt and ſe- 


0 
4 
(] 
| 
I 


c , and Ado. And after the ſame manner, may 
a quantity be divided into a greater number of parts on 
the like conditions. | 

4. A perſon diſpoſed to diſtribute a little money among ſome beg- 
gars, wants eight pence of three pence for each of them: he 
therefore gives them two pence a- piece, and has three pence left: 
the number of beggars is required. Let the number of beg- 
gars be called x; and the perive wants 8 pence of giving 
them all 3 x pence. Conſequently he has 3x— $ z out 
of which he gives 2x pence z and the remaining pence 
+ 8 = 3. That is, x—8 = 3, orx=11. 


1 be power or ſtrength ef one agent being given, to determine 


many ſuch agents will produce a given effect a, in a given 
time b. Suppole the power of the agent ſuch, as that it 
may produce the effect c, in the ume d; then, as the 
time d is to the time b, ſo is the effect e, which the 
agent can produce in the time d, to the effect it can pro- 


3 
duce in the time b, which accordingly will be =. Then, 
be 


d 
them all, a; ſo is that one agent, to all the agents. Con- 


as the eſſect of one agent 


| d 
ſequently the number of agents will be be- 


Thus, e. gr. if a clerk, or writer, in 8 days time tran- 
ſcribe 15 ſheets ; how many ſuch clerks are required to 
tranſcribe 405 ſheets in ꝙ days? An. 24. For if 8 be 
ſubſtituted for d, 15 for c, 405 ſor a, and 9 ſor b, the 


number A will become . that is Eno 4 or 24. 
cd 9x15 5 


6. The powers of er, agents being given ; to determine the 
time x, wherein they will join ly perform a given effet. Sup- 
poſe the powers of the agents, A, B, C, ſuch as that in the 
times e, f, g, they would produce the effects, a, b, c, re- 
ſpectively; and theſe, in the time x, would produce effects 


_ 20 2 df NAS ; 

—; 7 Conſequently —- + 7 * - =d, and by re 
8 3 

duction x 8 2717 _— 


Suppoſe, e. gr. that three workmen could finiſh a certain 
work in ſuch and ſuch times, viz. A once in three weeks, 
B thrice in eight weeks, and C five times in twelve 
weeks; and it is required in what time they will finiſh it 
together ? Here the powers of the agents A, B, C, are 
ſuch as in the times 3, 8, and 12, reſpectively produce 
eſſects 1, 3, 53 and it is inquired in what time they will 
produce the effect together. For a, b, c, d, e, f, g, write 
1, 3, 57 1, 3, 8, 12; and there will come out & 
I 
3Ti+trr 
the time they will finiſh it in together. 
7. Given the ſpecific gravities of a mixture, and of the ſeve- 
ral ingredient: thereof ; to find the proportion of the ingredients 
therein. Suppoſe e the ſpecific gravity of the mixture 
ATB; a that of A, and b that et B; ſince the abſolute 
avity, or weight, is compounded of the bulk of the 
dy, and its ſpecific gravity; a A will be the weight of 
A; bB, that of Bz ande A+eB the weight of the 
Werres A + B. Conſequently, a A+bB=e A+eB; 
and E ereſore a Ae A Se Bb B, or e—-b: -e: 
A: B. 
Tbus, e. gr. ſuppoſe the ſpecific gravity of gold to be as 
19, that of ſilver as 103, and that of king Hiero's crown, 
compoſed of gold and filver, as 17; then will A: B:; 
e—b : a- e:: 19—104 : 19-17: : 7-4: 2: 20: : 6: 
10: 3: : the bulk of gold in the crown, to the bulk of 
ſilver: or 190: 31 (:: 19410: 101 »½ : % = b b 
Xa——e) : the weight of the gold in the crown to the 
weight of the filver, and 221 : 31 : : the weight of the 
crown to the weight of ſilver, Sce ALLIGATION, 
Dr. Halley's method for the ſolution of equations is thus: 
Loet the root z of any equation be taken equal to a+e; 
where a is ſuppoſed to be taken near to the true value. 
Then from the quantity @ + e let all the powers of 2 
found in the propoſed equation, be ſormed; and to theſe 
let their reſpeftive coefficients be prefixed. Let the 
power to be reſolved be ſubdued from the ſum of the 
parts of the firſt column where e is not found ; and let 
the difference be 5. Then take the ſum of all the co- 
efficients of e in the ſecond column, which calls; and 
© having added all the coefficients of ee, the ſum of which 
is called ?; the root ſought x, will, in a rational form, 


or 4 of a week, that is, 6 days, 5 J of an hour, 


= @4 — } 


and, in an irrational form, = @ 


— 8+th 
TITAN. 
„% Pl 0 


For inſtance, let it be ſuppoſed to find a root of the equa-} 
tion 2. 3 ** + 75%==1CQ00, where 10000 is the reſolvend. 
c 1 


is to the joint effect of 


o 


| 


| 


-&; and xx=4 N. -x. 


Fot a friſt ſuppoſition let a=10; we ſhall therefor 
the equation | 

z HA t ti e ++ 
— dxx =—d*+tadae—dee 
TOS Teac 
= 1200044000 8 +600 e* +40 8 + 2+ 
— 200 + 60 — 36 
+ 760.2 75. 
— 100C0 
+ 450+4015e +597 e F 40 + . 

3 t u 

The ſigns + and —, with reſpect to e and ei, are let 
doubtful, till it be known whether e be affirmative or | 
gative ; in which there is ſome difficulty, as in e 
having ſeveral roots, the hoamogenza comparationis, a * 
are called, are often decreaſed by diminiſhing "ig and : 
the contrary. diminiſhed by increaſing a. But the {; "0 
of e is determined by the ſign of the quantity 4; for the 
reſolvend being ſubtracted from the homgeneum formed 
from a, the ſign of 1e, and therefore of the parts pre 
vailing in its compoſition, will always be contrary fv 
ſign of the difference b. Hence it will appear whether 
be affirmative or 4 or whether à has been af. 
ſumed greater or leſs than the true root. 


Es—4s3—bt 


/ „us often as b and 7 base 


the ſame ſign; but when they are connected with dit. 
ferent ſigns, e becomes =: +2037 After that + 
has been found to be negative, e, &, e, Kc. muſt be 
made negative in the affirmative members of the wy 
tion, and affirmative in the negative members; that is 
they muſt be writ with a contrary ſign; but if e be af. 
firmative, then mult e, , &, &c. be affirmative in the 
afhrmative members, and negative in the neparive. 

In the propoſed example we have 10450 inſtead of the 
reſolvend IOOOO, or b=+450; from whence it appears 
that a was taken greater than the true root, aud conſe. 
quently that e is negative. Hence the equation becomes 


c bare 


But eis al. 


ways equal to 


10450—g0l5 e+597 ee=Z4et+et= 10000; that is, 450 


—golsg e+ 597 eez=0. Therefore, 450:=401 5e — 515 te 


or V tee; the root of which is e L 
i 
. —— 2 that is, in the preſ { 
ho vant „in the preſent caſe, e = 
2007+ —1/376014064 


: » from whence the approximated 


„ 
root is found to be = 9.886. Now this root being taken 
for a ſecond ſuppoſition, and the operation being repeated, 
we ſhall have a + e=z= D. 8802039 36495, which is 


very exac., ſcarcely exceeding the truth by above 2 the 


laſt figure. 

This is ſufficient to give a no ion of Dr. Halley's me- 
thod : thoſe who deſire more examples, and further in- 
ſtructions, may conſult the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 210. or 
Lowthorp's Abridg. vol. i. p. 85, ſeq. 


EQUATION, differential, See DIFFERENTIAL. 
EQUATIONS, 10 bring geometrical problems to, Geometrical 


queſtions, or thoſe relating ro continued quantities, arc 
ſometimes alfo brought to equations, after the ſame man- 
ner as arithmetical ones. So that the firſt rule to be here 
preſcribed is, to obſerve every thing direArcd for the ſo- 
lution of numerical problems. 

Suppoſe e. gr. it were required to cut a right line, as 
AB Tab. Algebra, fig. 6.) in mean and extreme propor- 
tion in C; that is, io as that BE, the ſquare of the 
greater part, ſhall be equal to the rectangie B D, con- 
tained under the whole and the leſler part. 

Here ſuppoling A B a, and CB = x ; then will AC 


An equation which, by reduc- 
tion, gives x =—{j—a+4/+ aa. 

But it is very rare chat geometrical problems are thus 
brought to equation 3 as being generally ſound to depend 
on various complex poſitions, and relations of lines; fo 
that here ſome farther artiſice, and certain ſpecial rules, 
will be required, to bring them to algebraic terms. In- 
deed, it is very difficult to preſcribe any thing preciſe in 
ſuch caſes : every man's own genius ſhould be the rulc 
of his procedure. | 
Something, however, ſhall be ſaid in the general, for the 
ſake of ſuch as are not at all verſed in ſuch operations, 
and that principally from fir Iſaac Newton. 

Obſerve then, 2. That problems concerning lines related 
to each other in any definite manner, may be varioully 
ſtated, by ſuppoſing ſuch or ſuch quæſita, or things 


ſought, to be required from ſuch or ſuch data; yet ſtill, 
Wit 


whatever data and qurzſita the queſtion is propoſed, 
its ſolution will ariſe after the very ſame manner, with- 


out the leaft alteration of any circumſtance, except in the 


imaginary ſpecies of lines, or in the names whereby the 
data are diſtinguiſhed from the quæſita. 


_ Suppoſe 


E QU 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the queſtion were about an iſoſceles tri- | 


CD /. 7.) inſcribed in a circle, whoſe ſides 
86. 55, DEED. were to be compared with the 
diameter of the circle AB, Here the queſtion may be 
either propoſed, of inveltigating the diameter from the 
given ſides and baſe, or inveſtigating the baſe from the 
Cdes and diameter given. Or, lattly, of wn the fides 
from the baſe and diameter given; and propoſe it under 
which form you GA will be brought to an equation, 

he ſame algebraic ſeries. 

Than if the . be ſought, put AB=x, CD=a, 
and BC, or BD=b. Then, drawing AC, as the tri- 
angles ABC and CBE are ſmilar; AB: BC::BC: 


BE, or x:b:: b: BE. Wherefore BE=2> „ aud 
CE= CD, ori a. And becauſe the angle CZ 1 7 

4 
a right angle, CE 4+ BE'=BC, that is, 4a 2 4 


bb. Which equation being reduced, gives the diameter 
required, x» Again, if the baſe be ſought; put AB=c, 
C Der, and BC, or BD=b. Then drawing AC, as 
the triangles ABC and CBE are ſimilar; AB: BC:: 


BC: BE, o- c: b:: b: BE. Wherefore BE * 4. 


c 
And CE=1 CD, or 4 x. And ſince the angle C EB is 
be 


cc 

an equation, which reduced, gives the baſis ſought, x. 
Laſlly, if the fide BC, or BD, were fought, put AB 
c; CD=a, and BC, or BD=x. Then drawing 
AC, the triangles ABC, ard CBE, being ſimilar, we 
have AB: BC :: BC: BE; or, c:x::x; BE. Where- 


XX 


fore, BE — And CE=4CD, or} a; and the 
C 
angle CE B being right, CE*+BE*=B C*, That is, 
1224 SET An equation which, by reduction, 
0 


gives x required. 
Thus is the calculus for arriving at the equation, as well 
as the equation itſelf, the ſame in all the caſes ; except 
that the ſame lines are deligned by different letters, ac- 
cording as they are data, or quæſita. Indeed, as the data 
or quseſita differ, there ariſes a difference in the reduc- 
tion of the eien found; but there is no difference in 
the equation itſelf, So that we need make no difference 
between given and ſought quantities; but are at liberty 
to ſtate the queſtion with ſuch data and quzſita, as we 
think molt favourable to the ſolution of the queſtion, 
3. A problem then being propoſed, compare the quan- 
tities it includes; and without making any diflerence 
between data and quzſita, conſider what dependencies 
they have on each other, that you may learn which of 
them will, by compoſition, give the reſt ; in the doing 
of which, it is not neceſſary you ſhould at firſt contrive 
how ſome may be deduced out of others, by an algebraic 
calculus: it ſuſſices you remark in the general, that it 
may be deduced by ſome direct connexion. Thus, e. gr. 
if the queſtion be about the diameter of a circle, A D 
(fig. 8.) and three lines AB, BC, CD, inſcribed in a 
ſemicircle; whereof, the reſt being given, BC is re- 
quired: it is evident, at firſt fight, that the diameter 
AD determines the ſemicircle; as alſo, that the lines 
AB aud CD, by inſcription, determine the points B 
and C, and he Snare BC required, and that by a 
direct connexion. Yet does not it appear how BC is 
deduced from the fame data, by any analytical calculus. 
4. Having conſidered the ſeveral ways wherein the terms 
of the queſtion may be explained and decompounded, 
chooſe ſome of the ſynthetic methods; aſſuming ſome 
lines, as given, from which there is the moſt eaſy ac- 
ceſs, or progreſſion to the reſt, and to which the regreſ- 
ſion is the moſt difficult. For, though the calculus may 
be carried on divers ways, yet muſt it begin with theſe 
lines; and the queſtion is more readily ſolved, by ſup- 
poling it to be of theſe data, and ſome quæſitum Be" i 
flowing from them, than by conſidering the queſtion as 
it is actually propoſed. 
Thus, in the example already given, if from the reſt of 
the quantities given, it were required to find AD; per- 
ceiving that this cannot be done ſynthetically; yet that 
if it were ſo done, I could proceed in my reaſoning on 
it in a direct connexion from one thing to others, I aſ- 
ſume AD as given, and begin to compute as if it was 
really given, and ſome of the other quantities, viz. 
ſome of the given ones, as AB, BC, or CD, were 
ſought; and thus, by carrying on the computation, from 
e quantities aſſumed to the others, as the relations of 
the lines to one another direct, there will always be ob- 
tained an equation between two values of ſome one quan- 
tity ; whether one of thoſe values be a letter ſet down as 
A repreſentation, or name, at the beginning of the work, 


IE 


EQU 


for that quantity; and the other, a value of it found ov? 
by computation ; or whether both be found by computa- 
tion made different ways. E 

5. Having thus compared the terms of the queſtion in 
general, there is ſome farther thought and addreſs re- 
quired, to find the particular connexions; or relations of 
the lines, fit for computation. For thoſe quantities 
which, to a perſon who does not ſo thoroughly conſider 
them, may ſeem immediately, and by a very near rela- 
tion, connected together, when we come to expreſs that 
relation algebraically, are often found to requiie a longer 
circuit, and ſhall even oblige you to begin your ſchemes 
anew, and carry on your computation ttep , by ſtep, as 
may appear by finding BC, from AD, AB, aad CD. 
For you are only to proceed by ſuch propoſitions, or 
enunciations, as can be fitly repreſented in algebraic 
terms, whereof there are ſeveral ariſing from Euclid, ax. 
19. pops 4+ book vi. and prop. 47. lib. i. Elem. 

To facilitate this diſcovery, of the relations of the lines in 
the figure, there are ſeveral things that contribute; as 
firſt, the addition and ſubtraction of lines; fince from 
the values of the parts you may find the value of the 
whole; or from the value of the whole, and one of the 
parts, you may obtain the value of the other part. Se- 
condly, by the proportionality of lines; ſince, as above 
ſuppoſed, the rectangle of the mean terms, divided by 
either of the extremes, gives the value of the other; or, 
which is the ſame thing, if the values of all four of the 
proportionals be firſt had, we make an equality (or equa- 
tion) between the reCtangles of the extremes and mrans. 
But the proportionality of lines is beſt found out by the 
ſimilarity of triangles z which, as it is known by the 
equality of their angles, the analyſt ought in particular to 
be converſant in. In order to which, it will be neceflary . 
that he be maſter of Euclid, prop. 5. 13. 15. 29. and 32. 
lid. i. and of prop. 4. 5, 6, 7, 8. lib. vi. and of the 20, 
21, 22. 27. and 31. lib. iii. To which may be added 
the 3d prop. lib. vi. or the 35th or 36th prop. lib. iii. 
Thirdly, the calculus is promoted by the additions or 
ſubtraction of ſquares ; viz. in right-angled triangles we 
add the ſquares of the leſſer ſides, to obtain the ſquare 
of the greater; or ſtom the ſquare of the greater ſide we 
ſubtract the ſquare of one of the leſſer, to obtain the 
ſquare of the other. On which few foundations, if we 
aid ro them prop. 1. of the ſixth Elem. when the buſi- 
neſs relates to ſuperficies, and alſo ſome propoſitions taken 
out of the eleventh and twelfth books of Euclid, when 
ſolids come in queſtion, the whole analytic ait, as to 
right-lined geometry, depends. Indeed, all the difhcul- 
ties of problems may be reduced to the ſole compoſition 
of lines out of parts, and the ſimilarity of triangles; fo 
that there 1s no occaſion to make uſe of other theorems, 
becauſe they may all be reſolved into theſe two, and 
conſequently into the ſolutions that may be drawa from 
them. 

6. To accommodate theſe theorems to the ſolutions of 
problems, the ſchemes are oft times to be ſatthet con- 
ſtructed, by producing out ſome of the lines, till they 
cut ſome others, or become of an aſſigned length; or by 
drawing lines parallel or perpendicular, from ſome te- 
markable point; or by conjoining ſome remarkable 
points; as alſo, ſometimes, by conſtructing them after 
other methods, according as the tate of the problems 
and the theorems, which are made uſe of to ſolve it, 
ſhall require. | 

As for example: if two lines that do not meet each other, 
make given angles with a certain third line, we may pro- 
duce them fo, that when they concur, or meet, they 
ſhall form a triangle, whoſe angles, and conſequently the 
ratio of their ſides, ſhall be given; or if any angle be 
given, or be equal to any one, we often complete it into 
a triangle given in ſpecie, or ſimilar to ſome other, ana 
that by Porn ſome of the lines in the ſcheme, or by 
drawing a line ſubtending an angle. If the triangle be 
an oblique angled one, we often reſolve it into two right- 
angled ones, by letting fall a perpendicular. If the bu- 
ſineſs concern multilateral or mauy- ſided figures, we te- 
ſolve them into triangles, by drawing diagonal lines, and 
ſo in others; always aiming at this ns viz. that the 
ſcheme may be reſolved either into given, or ſimilar, or 
right-angled triangles. | 

Thus, in the example propoſed, draw the diagonal B D, 
that the trapezium ABCD may be reſolved into two tri- 
angles, ABD, a right-angled one, and BDC an oblique 
angled one (fig. 8.); then refolve the oblique au- 
gled one into two right-angled triangles, by letting fail 
a perpendicular from any of its augles, B, C, or D, upon 
the * ſide ; as from B upon CD produced to E, 
that B E may meet it perpendicularly. But ſince the 
angles BAD and BCD, make in the mean while two 
right ones (by 21. prop. 3. Eucl.), as well as BCE and 
BCD, the angles BAD and BCE are perceived to be 
equal; conſequently the triangles BCE and DAB io be 


fimilar, 


E AU 


fmilar. And fo the computation (by aſſuming AD, 


AB, and BC, as if CD were ſought) may be thus car- 
ried on; viz. AD and AB (becauſe of the right-angled- 
triangle ABD) give you BD. AD, AB, BD, andBC 
becauſe of the ſimilar triangles ABD and CEB) give 

E and CE. BD and BE (becauſe of the right angled 
triangle BED) give ED; and ED-EC gives CD; 
whence there will be obtained an equarion between the 
value of CD ſo found out, and the algebraic letter that 
denotes it, We may alſo (and for the 3 part it is 
better ſo to do than to follow the work too far in one 
continued ſeries) begin tbe computation from different 
principles, or at leaſt promote it by diverſe methods, to 
one and the ſame concluſion, that at length there may 
be obtained two values of any of the ſame quantity, 
which may be made equal ro one another. Thus AD, 
AB, and BC, give BD, BE, and CE, as before; then 
CD+CE gives ED; and laſtly, DB, and ED (be- 
cauſe of the right-angled triangle BED) give BE. 

7. Having concerted your method of procedure, and 
drawn your ſcheme, give names to the quantities that 
enter the computation (that is, from which aſſumed, the 
values of others are to be derived, till you come to an 
equation) chooſing ſuch as involve all the conditions of 
the problem, and ſeem beſt accommodaret to the buſi- 
neſs, and which may render the concluſion (as far as 
you can gueſs) more ſimple, but yet not more than what 
ſhall be ſufficient for your purpoſe z wherefore do not 
give new names to quantities which may be nominated 
ſrom names already given. Thus, of a whole line given, 
and its parts, of the three ſides of a right-angled trian- 


gle, and of three or four proportionals, ſome one of the 


leaſt conſiderable we leave without a name; becauſe its 
value may be derived from the names of the reſt. As in 
the example already brought, if I make AD=x, and 
A Bra, I denote BD by no letter, becauſe it is the 
third fide of a right-anpgled triangle ABD, and conſe- 
quently its value is /xx—aa. Then if I fay BC=6, 
ſince the triangles DAB and BCE are ſimilar, and 
thence the lines AD: AB:: B C: C E, to three 
whereof, viz. to AD, AB, and BC, there are already 
names given; for that reaſon I leave the fourth CE 


without a name, and in its room I make uſe of = diſ- 


covered from the foregoing proportionality. And ſo if 
DC be called c, I give no name to DE, becaule from 


its parts DC and CE, or c and 2 its value c + A 


comes out. 


8. By this time the problem is almoſt reduced to an equa- 
tien. For after the aforeſaid letters are ſet down from 
the ſpecies of the principal lines, there remains nothing 
elſe to be done, but that out of thoſe ſpecies the values 
of other lines be made out, according to a pre- conceived 
method, till after ſome foreſeen way they come to an 
equation, And there is nothing wanting in this caſe, ex- 
cept that by means of the right-angled triangles BCE 
and BDE, I can bring out a double value of BE, viz, 


bo- (or bb—===) =BE*;. as allo. BD* 
X X 
2a bc — 20 BF: 


x xXx 


* (or xx — 22 — cc 


| b 
And hence (expuoging on both ſides —.— you ſhall 


have the equation bb =x x- aa cc — which 


being reduced, becomes x*= + aa x+ bbx +2abc+ 
CC . 

9. For the geometry of curve lines: we denote them ei- 
ther in deſcribing them by the local motion of right lines, 
or by uſing equations indefinitely, exprelling the relation 
of right lines diſpoſed in order, according to ſome cer- 
tain law, and ending at the curve lines. See Coxic 
Sections. 5 | 

The ancients did the ſame by the ſections of ſolids; but 
they effected it leſs commodiouſly. The computations 
which regard curves, deſcribed after the firſt manner, arc 
performed as above directed: thus, ſuppoſe AKC (ig. g.) 
a curve line, deſcribed by K, the vertical point of the 
right angle A Ke, whereot one leg, A K, freely ſlides 
through the point A given in poſition, while the other 
K e of a determinate length is catried along the right 
line A, alſo given in poſition; and it is required to 
find the point C, in which any right line C D, given alſo 
in poſition, fhall cut this curve: draw the right lines 
AC, CF, which rey, repreſent the right angle in tbe 
poſition ſought, and B perpendicular to AF, and the 
relation of the lines (without any difference or regard of 
what is given or ſought, or any reſpect had to the curve) 


being eonſidered, jou perceive the dependency of we 


75 


* 1 © 
* 
. | = 4 4 „ 
— 
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others upon CF, and any of theſe four, viz. BC BF. 
AF, and AC, to be ſynthetical ; two whereof you allume 
as CF=a, and CB=x; and beginning the computation 
from thence, you preſently obtain BF=\/ aa —=7 x, 

P | 


and AB= == becauſe of the right angle CH; 


aa -* * 

and that the lines BF: BC :: BC: AB are continual pro- 
portionals. Moreover, ſrom the given poſuion of CD 
AD is given, which therefore call 5; there is alſo given 
the ratio of BC to BD, which ſuppoſe as d to e, and 


you have BD= = and AB =b—— 


ex * * 
Therefore 1 —— an equation, Which (by 


ſquarjng its parts, and multiplying by a a- x) will be 
reduced to this form. 
3 2bd ex*+a*c*x* — b*d*x* = 2an bdex+aabbdd 
dd ee ee 
Whence, laſtly, from the given quantities, a, b, d, and 
e, x may be found; and at that interval, or diſtance, x 
or BC, a right line drawn parallel to A D will cut CD 
in the point fought, which is C. 
If, inſtead of geometrical deſcriptions, we uſe equations 
to denote the curve lines by, the compu:ations will 
thereby become as much ſhorter and exfier as the gain- 
ing of thofe equations can make them. Thus, ſuppoſe 
the interſection C of the given ellipſis ACF, (g. 16.) 
with the right line CD given in poſition, ſought; to de. 
note the ellipſis, take ſome known equation proper to it, 


A 
as rα — xx=yy, where x is indefinitely put for any 


part of the axis Ab, or AB, and y ſor the perpendicu- 
lar be, or BC, terminated at the curve; and r and q 
are given for the given ſpecies of the ellipſis. Since 
therefore CD is given in poſition, AD will alſy be 
given, which call az and BD will be a—x; alſo the 
angle ADC will be given, and thence the ratio of BD 
to BC, which call rtoe; and BC (y) will be = ea 
e x, whole ſquare ceaa—2ecax+teexx, will be 


equal or ee. And thence by reduction thete 


will ariſe x x = 2 „ 
a 1 
e e 
9 


2 7 rr aur 
ace +ir+teV ar +4-— - ——. Add, that though 
* gee 4 


r 
Se + — 


a curve be denominated by a geometrical deſcription, or 
by a ſeCtion of a ſolid, yet thence an equation may be ob- 
tained, which ſhall define the nature of the curve, aud 
conſequently all the diſſiculties of problems propoſed 
about it, may be reduced hither. Thus, in the ſormet 
example, if AB be called x, and BC, y, the third 


proportional B F will be _ whoſe ſquare, together with 
+ 
the ſquare of BC, is equal to CF? ; that is, — + yy = 


a a; or y* + xxyy=aaxx. And this is an equation, 
by which every point C, of the curve AKC, agreeing 
or correſponding to any length of the baſe (ans conle- 
quently the curve itſelf), is defined; and from whence | 
conſequently you may obtain ſolutions of problems 
propoted concerning this curve. 
After the ſame manner almoſt, when a curve is not given 
in ſpecie, but propoſed to be determined, you may feign 
an equation at pleaſure, that may contain its general na- 
ture; and aſſume this to denote it, as if it was given; 
that ſrom its afſumption you may ſome way arrive at 
equations, by which the aſſumptions may be determined. 
Wi bat remains of the docttine and practice of equarions, 
relates to their reduction to the loweſt and ſimpleſt terms, 
the better to come at the value of the unknown quantity 
in the equation, and their geometrical conſtruction. Sce 
REbucT1oNn of equations. 
EQUATIONS, extraction of the roots of. See EXTRACTION 
of roots of equation, 
EQUATIONS, conſtrattion of. See CONSTRUCTION of Aus- 


11545, and CURVE. 

EqQUAT1QNs, canver/ion of, See CONVERSION. 

EQUATIONS, adfefted, eminential, exponential, and tranſcend- 
ental. See the adjeCtives, | 

EQUATION of payments, in Arithmetic, is the method of re- 
ducing ſeveral debts payable at different times, and bear- 
ing no intereſt till after the term of payment to a ſingle 
debt or payment, to be diſcharged at once, without loſs 
either to debtor or creditor, allowing ſimple intereſt 


or, it is the method of finding the equated term at _ 
3 


theſe ſeveral debts ſnould be paid in ono ſum. Cocker, 


iven rules for this purpoſe, which Mr. Malcolm = ex- 
ami ned and found to be erroneous; and thou2h the er- 
ror reſulting from wo of the cules which they wy pro- 

ofed is not very con iderable, the following proceſs fur- 
niſhes one more accurate: 


debt firſt payable be 
12 Phe laſt payable deht D 
iſtance of the term of 
hn the diſtance of the term T 
The diſtance of the equated time x 
Therateofintereſt, or i year's intereſt of il. r 
The diſtance of the time f and x 1s x — t | for x les be- 


1 ; 1 w hem. 
diſtance of the time Land x is ry cent 

Then — intereſt of 4 for the time x—t is drxx=t, 
or drx drt, dr being one year's intereſt of 4; and 
DTr Dis the diſcount of D for the time Tx, 
1+''r —7 x . 3 N 

becauſe Tr—rx is the intereſt of 11. for that time, 
which is conſequently the diſcount of 1 + Tr —-r for the 
ſame time; conſequently, from the nature of the queſ- 

DTr—Drx 


tion, we ſhall have dr x —drt= TT which, 
F D+4 ; 
being reduced, gives T ++ 7 * N 
DTT＋ A: 0 
7 T.. Then make TT a, and 
DT+4'+ Try, and a x—x*=5; and, reſolving this 
ar 


2 
* a a 
quadratic equation, #=—+ * 8 


E. gr. Suppoſe 1001. payable one year hence, and 10 50. 
payable three years hence; what is the equated time, 
allo v imple intereſt at 5 per cent. per annum? 


= oQ | == 105 3 
Here j | — 


121 121 . 
Then D+d4=205, 4r=5, and * 


N.1 4 
And TTT 5 or 6=4+41=45e 
DT+4! 
ar 
Conſequently, 


45t 
2 


22341 


+Tt=-2þ 3=83 + 3=86. 


And or 


* — 


86 = 2 C“50.25 — 86 = 22.62 
4 | 


470.25 822.5 20.5 43 or 2: but 43 cannot be the 
true anſwer by the conditions of the queſtion, ſince it is 
greater than the diſtance of the laſt term in the queſtion ; 
and therefore 2 is the anſwer required, | 
If there ate more debts than two, you muſt firſt find an 
equated time for the two that are firſt payable; then 
conſider their ſum as a debt payable at that equated time, 
and find another equated time for that debt and the next 
of the given debts, &c. 
vi. { 5, or p. 616—621, 
EqQuaTiox of time, in Aſtronomy, denotes the difference 
between mean and apparent time, or the reduction of 
the apparent unequal time or motion of the ſun or a 
lanet, to equable and mean time, or motion. 
Time is only meaſured by motion ; and as time in itſelf 
flows ever equably, to meaſure it, ſuch a motion muſt be 
uſed as is equable, or which always proceeds at the ſame 
rate, RY | | 
The motion of the ſun is commonly uſed for this pur- 
poſe, as it is the moſt eaſy to be obſerved; yet it wants 
the great qualification of a chronometer, which is equa- 
bility. In effect, the aſtronomers find, that the ſun's 
apparent motion is no ways equal; that he now and then 
flackens his pace, and aſterwards quickens it again; and 
conſequently equal time cannot be meaſured thereby. 
See SUN, | 
Hence the time which the ſun's motion ſhews, called 
the apparent time, becomes different from the true and 


equable time, ſhewn by a well-regulated clock, wherein | 


all the celeſtial motions are to be eſtimated and account- 
ed ; ſo that the time ſhewn by ſuch a clock and a true 
ſun-dial is never the ſame, but on the 15th of April, 
the 16th of June, the 31ſt of Auguſt, and the 4 of 
December. See the annexed table. 
This inequality of time is thus accounted for: the na- 
tural or ſolar day is meaſured not properly by one en- 
ure revolution of the equinoctial, or 24 equinoctial 
hours, but by the time which paſſes while the plane of a 
meridian, paſling through the centre of the ry does, 
y the earth's converſion round its axis, return again to 
the ſun's centre, which is the time between one mid- 
day and the next. 


ow, had the earth no other motion but that round its 
VoL. II. N. 117. 


Hatton, Kerſey, br Samuel Mor =land, and Ward, have 


1 


See Malcolm's Arithm. book | 


0 


axis; all the days would be preciſely equal to eacl 
other, and to the time of the revolution of the equi- 
noctial; but the caſe is otherwiſe ; for while the earth 
is turning round its axis, it is likewiſc proceeding for- 
ward in its orbit. So that when a mciidian has com- 
pleted a whole revolution from the ſun's centre, its 
plane has not yet arrived at the ſun's centre again, as 
will appear from the figure. 

Let the (un be 8 (Tab. Aftren. fig. 50); and let AB be 
a portion of the ecliptic ; let the line M D repreſent any 
meridian, whoſe plane produced paſſes through the ſun 
when the earth is in A Let the earth proceed in its 
orbit; and in making one revolution round its axis, let 
it arrive at B; then will the meridian MD be in the 
polition md parallel to the former MD; and conle- 
nay this has not yet paſſed through the ſun, nor have 
the inhabitants under that meridian yet had their mid- 
day : but the meridian d m muſt ſtill proceed with its 
angular motion, and deſcribe the angle d Bf betore its 
plane can paſs through the ſun. 

Hence, it appears that the ſolar days are all longer than 
the time of one revolution of the earth round its axis. 
However, were the planes of all the meridians perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the earth's orbit, and did the earth 
proceed with an equal motion in its orbit, the angle d Bf 
would be equal to the angle BS A, and the arches 4 
and A B would he timilar ; conſequently, the times would 
be always equal, the arch AB, and the angle d Bf, of 
the ſame quantity, all the ſolar days equal to cach other, 
and the apparent and real time agree. 

But as it is, neither of thoſe is the caſe; for the earth 
does not proceed in its orbit with an equable motion; 


but in its aphelion deſcribes a leſs arch, and in its peri- 


helion a greater, in the ſame time; beſides, the planes 
of the meridians are not perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
but to the equator; conſequently, the time of the an- 
gular motion d Bf, which is to be added to the entire 
revolution in order to make a whole day, is not always 
of exactly the ſame quantity. 

The ſame will be found, if ſetting aſide the conſidera- 
tion of the real motion of the earth, we conſider the ap- 
parent motion of the ſun in lieu thereof, as being what 
we meaſure time by. On this principle we obſerve, that 
the day not only includes the time of one revolution of the 
globe on its axis, but it is increaſed by ſo much as an- 
ſwers to that part of the ſun's motion performed i« that 
time: for when that part of the equinoctial, which, with 
the ſun, was at the meridian yeſterday at noon, is come 
thither again to-day, it is not yet noon, the ſun not being 


now at the place whete he yeſterday was, but gone for- 


ward near a degree, more or leſs; and this additament 
above the 24 equinoctial hours is upon a double account 
une qual. 
1. In that the ſun, becauſe of his apogee and perigee, 
does not at all times of the year diſpatch an equal arch of 
the ecliptic in one day, but greater arches near the peri- 
zum, which, in the preſent century, is on the 3cth of 
ecember; and leſſer nearer the apogzum, which is on 
a 4" of June. 
2. In that though the ſun ſhould always move equably in 
the ecliptic, yet equal arches of the ecliptic do not, in 
all parts of the zodiac, anſwer to equal arches of the 
equator, by which we are to eſtimate time, becauſe ſore 
parts thereof, as the two ſolſtitial points, lie nearer to 
a parallel poſition to the equinoCtial than others, e. gr. 
thoſe about the equinoCtial points where the ecliptic and 
equinoctial interſect. Whereupon an arch of the ecliptic 
near the ſolſtitial points anſwers to a greater arch of the 
equinoctial than an arch equal to it near the equi- 
noctial points. 
The apparent motion of the ſun to the eaſt then being 
unequal, the natural and apparent days are no ways pro- 
per to be applied to meaſure the celeſtial motions, which 
have no dependence on that of the ſun. 
And hence aſtronomers have been obliged to invent 
other days for the uſe of their calculations; thoſe others 
are equal, and are a mean between the ſhorteſt and longeſt 


- of the unequal ones. 


Theſe are had by conſidering the number of hours in 
the whole revolution. of the ſun in the ecliptic, and di- 
viding the whole time into as many equal parts as 
there are hours, 24 of which conſtitute the day ; and 
the reduction of the days conſtitutes the equarizn ot na- 
tural days. 
Conſequently, computing theſe motions according to 
equal time, it is neceſſary to turn that time back again into 
apparent time, that they may correſpond to obtervation z. 
on the contrary, any phenomenon being obſcrved, the 
apparent time thereof muſt be converted into equal time, 
to have it correſpond with the times marked in the »ſtro- 
nomical tables. As we do not know of any body in nature 
that moves equably, yet ſuch a motion being alone pro- 
per to meaſure equal days * hours; it has been thought 
; 4 fir 


fit to imagine ſome body, e. gr. a ſtar moving in the 
equstot eaſt ward, and never quickening or flackening its 
pace, but going through the equator in preciſely the lame 
time as the ſun finiſhes his period in the ecliptic. 

be motion of ſuch a ſtar will repreſent equal time, and 
its divrnal motion of the equator will be 59 8”, the 
ſame as the mean or equated motion of the ſun in the 
ecliptic ; conſequently, the mean or equable day is deter- 
niined by the arrival of the ſtar at the meridian, and is 
equal to the time wherein the whole circumference of 
the equator or 360% paſs the meridian, and <g' 8” more: 
which addition of 597 8“ remaining always the ſame, 
theſe mean or equated days will be conſtantly equal. 
Since then the ſun goes uncqually eaſtwards with reſpect 
to the equator, it will ſcmetimes arrive at the meridian 
ſooner than this imaginary ſtar, and ſometimes later: 
the difference is the difference between true and appa- 
rent time; which difference is known by having the 
place of the imaginary ſtar in the equator, and the point 
of the equator which comes to the meridian with the 
lun; for the arch intercepted between them being con- 
verted into time, ſhews the difference between equal and 
apparent time, which, as before, is called the equation of 
ame. 

Tbe equation of time, then, may be deſined: the time 
that flows while the arch of the equator intercepted be- 
tween the point determining the right aſcenſion of the 
fan, and the place of the imaginary ſtar, paſſes the me- 
ridian; or as Tycho, and after him Street, ſtate it, it 
is the difference between the ſun's true longitude and his 
right aſcenſion. 

To Eau ATE /olar days, that is, to convert apparent into mean 
time, and mean into apparent time, 1. If the ſun's right aſ- 
cenſion be equal to his mean motion, the imaginary and 
true ſun will paſs the meridian at the ſame time; conſe- 
quently, the true coincides with the apparent time. 

2. If the right aſcenion be greater than the mean mo- 
tion, ſubtract the latter from the former; and turning 


the difference into lolar time, either ſubtract it from the | 


EQU 


apparent time to find the mean time | 

mean time to find the apparent, „ 
3. Laſtly, if the right aſcenſion be leſs than the mean 
motion, ſubtract the former from the latter; and tnrn- 
ing the difference into ſolar time, either add it to the ap- 
parent time to find the mean time, or ſubtract it from 
the mean time to find the apparent. 

This method of equation obtains, if the calculus be pro- 
grelhive ; if it be retrograde, that is, if the time be reckon- 
ed backwards, the operation muſt be juſt the reverſe. 
Or, find the mean and true anomalies for any propoſed 
day: their difference will be the EQUATION of the centre 
The true anomaly gives the ſun's longitude, with which, 
and the obliquity of the ecliptic, compute the right af 
cenſion; then add or ſubtract the difference between 
the longitude and right aſcenſion to or ſrom the equation 
of the centre, and the ſum or difference, converted into 
time, 2 the equation ſought. 

This doQtrine of the inequality and equation of natural 
days, is not only of uſe in aſtronomical obſervations 
but alſo in the adjuſting and direction of clocks, watches, 
and other time-keepers : hence we ſee why a pendulum 
or other movement, which meaſures apparent equal time 
does not keep pace with the ſun, which meaſures apparent 
time, but is ſometimes before, and ſometimes later than 
the ſame. Whence ſuch automata and ſun-dials are ne- 
cefſarily ſound almoſt perpetually at variance. 

The variations of the two kinds of time are exhibited in 
the following tables ſor every day throughout the year. 
Mr. Flamſteed was the firſt who fully demonſtrated and 
cleared this inequality of natural days; though others 
and even Ptolemy, had a partial notion of it, i 
The uſe of the tables is obvious; a clock or watch that is 
to be kept to true or equal time, muſt be ſo many mi- 
nutes and ſeconds faſter or flower than a ſun-dial, as is 
aſſigned in the tables for the reſpective day; or if you 
would have it go by the ſun-dial, it goes well if it gains, 
or loſes each day the number of minutes and ſeconds in 
the tables. See CLocxk. 


TABLES of the EquAaT1oN of natural Days, for regulating Clocks and Watches by the Sun, 


TABLE I. for Biſſextile or Leap-Year. 
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TABLE II. for the firſt Year after Leap-Year. 
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TABLE III. for the Second Year after Leap-Year, 


D Jan. | Feb. (March April May June | July | Aug. Sept. Octob. | Nov. | Dec, . 
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TABLE IV. for the Third Year after Leap-Year. 
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intermediate angle, called the excentric anomaly ; the mean 


|S Jan, | Feb. | March | April | May | lune | July | Aug. __ Sept. | Octob. Nov. Dec. 
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N. B. No tables of this kind can be perpetual, becauſe 
the preceſſion of the equinox, and the variation of the 
ſun's apogee produce a change in the inequality of his 
motion at the end of every year; but this change is ſo 
ſmall, that the ſame tables will ſerve without any ſenſible 
error for many years, 

See tables of equation of time computed for every year, in 
the Nautical Almanac, by a method propoſed and illuſ- 
trated by Mr. Mafkelyne, the aſtronomer royal, viz. by 
taking the difference of the ſun's true right aſcenſion 
and his mean longitude, corrected by the equation of the 
equinoxes in right aſcenſion, and turning it into time at 


the rate of 1“ of time to 15” of right aſcenſion. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. liv. art. 56. p. 336. 


EquaT10N, ab/olute., See ABSOLUTE. | 


EQUATION of the center, called alſo præſibaphæreſit, and total | 
proſthapherefis, is the difference between the true and mean 
place of a planet, or the angle made by the lines of the 
true and mean place; or, which amounts to the ſame, be- 
tween the mean and equated ANOMALY. | 
The greateſt equation of the center may be obtained by find- 
ing the ſun's Jongitude at the times when he is near his 
mean diſtances, the difference will give the true motion 
for that interval of time: then find the ſun's mean mo- 
tion for that interval of time, and half the difference be- 
tween the true and mean motions will ſhew the greateſt 
equation of the center. E. G. 


By obſervations made at the Obſervatory at Greenwich, : 


it appears that 


.* h. | 6 : 
23 49 * mean time, ſun's long. was 6 545 6:6 


© 4 50 mean time, ſun's long: was © 8 50 25.5 


1769, OR. 1, at 
1770, March 
29, at 


The differ- J 


ence of time 4 178 © 15 38 True difference of long. 5 29 28 27 | 


8 


8M 
The tropical year = 365 5 48 42 = 365,2421529. 
The obſerved interval = 198 © 15 38 = 178, 01085648. 
Then 365, 2421527: 178,01085648 :: 3609+ 175,45 5948 
mean motion. Therefore, 175% 27 21” of mean mo. 
tion anſwers to 179 18” 27” true motion. Their dif- 


ference = 3? f 6”, and half this difference, viz. 1 


55 23“ is the greatelt equation of the center according to 

theſe obſervations. | 

To find the equation of the center, or to ſolve (what is 
called) Kepler's PROBLEM, is a very difficult operation, 

particularly in orbits, whoſe excentricity beans. a con- 

ſiderable proportion to the mean difference: how this is 


to be done has been ſhewn by Newton, Gregory, Keit, | 


Machin, La Caille, and , by methods little differ- - 
ing from one another, which conſiſt chiefly in finding an 


anomaly and the dimenſions of the ſun's orbitbeing known. 
The mean anomaly is eaſily found, by determining the 
exact time of the ſun's paſſage through the aphelion, and 
uſing the following proportion, viz. as the time of a tro- 
pical revolution or ſolar year is to the interval between 
the aplielion and * time, ſo is 380% to the degrees of 


, 


| 


| 


| 


— 


the mean anomaly; or, it may be found by taking the 
ſun's mean motion at the given time out of tables. 


To find the excentric anomaly, let ADP (Tab. II. A/tre- 


nomy, fig. 73.)be the excentric, AEP the earth's orbit, 
C the center, 8 the ſun, A the aphelion, P the peri- 
helion, E the true place, D the correſponding place in 
the excentric, and B the mean place. In orbits of {mall 
excentricities the true and mean places E and B approach 
one another, and the lines CD and 8 B approach to pa- 
ralleliſm or coincidence z and therefore they may be cou- 
ſidered as parallel, eſpecially in the earth's orbit, where 
CS is only about 3, of CP: conſequently, ASB = 
ACD the excentric anomaly. 

Then, in the triangle BCS, BC+ CS=SA, and BC— 
CS = SP, and the angle BCS = ſupplement of ACB, 
are known, and therefore the angle & SB may be found; 
for, by a well-known trigonometrical theorem, CS + BC 
(SSA): BC-CS (SSP): tang. = of or £ 


2 


to } ACB, will give CSB, che excentric anomaly ; 

therefore, it may be found by the following proportion, 

25 the aphelion diſtance is to the perihelion diſtance, ſo 

is the tangent of half the mean' anamoly to the tangent 

of an arc, which, added to half the mean anomaly, will 
ive the excentric anomaly, Then, 

o find the true anomaly from the given excentiic ano- 
maly, and the dimenſions of the 145 let a ſemicircle 
be deſcribed from E through the other focus 5, inter- 
lecting AP in , I, and J3 produced in G and I. 
Then, by Enelid, lib. iii. prop. 36. 8 H: 81:87:86 
5 (VEE 28 + SIXS.s =) 2CFx2CS ,. 

SH "BE bo "7 4 


ACB: tang, of — „or of an arc, which added 


chord 5 e en the perpendicular from the 


center DF, Therefore, C F x CSS (486g) 8K — 
2 E 5 C A (= $ SE+ 2 Es) being radius; or contequentiy, 
S ES (ITC SX CF, pace the half difference of two 
quantities added to their half ſum gives the greater of 
them, =) I CS x coſine, or &, A CD. Again, in 


the triangle SFE, S E: R:: S F: L, ASE = (x= 
| 1＋5C N L, AC B Then 1+$S, AS E: 1 Z, 


„en 7 8C+ LACD;. , 
IIC T, Ach 148CxTC, ACD 
1— . A8 E. 1+SCYxE, ACD—-SC—E, ACD 
1E AE (TELE EXEDIICET ACD 
1—SC+SCxs ACD—E, AC 
e +460. 
oP + CE—=TX ACD _8P—4 ACDxSP._\ 
SA+C9>+1 Xx , Ac DSA Z, ACD x>A 
22 But it is demonſtrated by trigono- 


metiical 
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metiical writets, that radius leſs the cohne of an arc di- 
vided by radius more the coſine of an arc is equal to the 
ſquare of the tangent of half that arc divide4 by the 


ſquare of the radius ; theretore, 


;=L. ASE 1 1 ASE; and SE ACD S902 


1 ww IF. 
1 +2. ASL 35 1＋ T. ACD 8A 
T4 ACDX@- 
Then, SP, T4 ACD = F. $A SE; or . 
T4 ASE 
D 
a VSP T. A8 E . 
There ſore, * Tac! and 178 5 v5 1 


: T. 1 ACD: T. 41 ASE. 
Whence we have the following theorem; as the ſquare 
root of the aphelion diſtance is to the ſquare root of the 
perihelion diſtance, ſo is the tangent of half the excen- 
tric anomaly to the tangent of half the true anomaly. 
The difference between the true and mean anomaly, or 
the angle C QS SAC BASE, is the equation: of the 
centre, which muſt be ſubtracted, from the aphelion to the 
erihelion, or in the Grit ſix figns of anomaly, and added, 
from the perihelion to the aphelion, or in the fix laſt 
ſigns of anomaly, and hence called PROSTHAPHARESIS, 


| 
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For the lines CB, SE, C5, SE, which coincide 12 
SA, SP, will in every other poſition croſs one another; 
in Q, while revolving from A to P, and in 9, while re- 
volving from P to A: in the firſt half revolution, the 
mean anomaly, or the external angle ACB exceeds the 
angle ASE, the true anomaly, by the angle CQ $; in 
the latter half, the true anomaly, or external angle PS a, 
exceeds the mean anomaly or the angle P C6 by the 


angle $4 C, 
By this problem a table may be eaſily formed: when the 


equations of the centre for every degree of the firſt ſix ſigns 
of mean anomaly are ſound, theſe will alſo ferve for the 


degrees of the laſt ſix ſigns, becauſe equal anomalies are 
at equal diſtances on both ſides of their apſides: then ſet 
theſe equations orderly to their figns and degrees of ano- 
maly; the firſt ſix being reckoned from the top of the 
table downwards, and ſigned uu ,; the laſt fix, for 
which the ſame equations ſetve, in a contrary order, being 
reckoned jrom the bottom upwards, and mark-d add; 
and let the difference between every adjacent two equa- 
tions, called tabular differences, be ſet in another column: 
from theſe equations of the centre, augmented or diminiſh- 
ed by the proportional parts of their reſpective tabular 
differences for any given minutes and ſeconds, may be 


caſily deduced equations of the centre to any given mean 
anomaly. 


TABLE of the EQuAT10N of the Sun's Cenire to each Sign and Degree of Mean Anomaly, 
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Robertſon's Elem, of Navig. book v. p. 286— 290. 


295 — 308. 

Ms. Fuler has particularly conſidered this ſubject in 
Mem, de PAcad. de Berlin. tom. ii. p. 225. ſeq. where 
he ſolves the following problems: 

I. To find the true and mean anomaly correſponding to 
the planet's mean diſtance from the lun ; that is, when 
the planet is in the extremity of the conjugate axis of its 
orbit. | 

2. The excentricity of a planet being given, to ſind the 
exceutric anomaly corieſponding to the greateſt - 
1190. 

3. The excentricity being given, to find the mean ano- 
maly correſponding to the greateſt equation. 

4. From the ſame data to find the true anomaly corre- 
iponding to this equat;on. 

5. From the ſame data to find the greateſt equation. 

6. The greateſt equation being given to find the &xcen- 
tricity. Mr. Euler obſerves, that this problem is very 
difficult, and that it can only be ſolved by approximation 
and tentatively in the manner he mentions ; but, if the 
excentricity be not great, it may be then found directly 
from the greateſt equation. Thus, if the greateſt cqua- 


i = m, and the excentricity , then, 


11 599 
mM — 2 — 3 1 ——— 5 E ts 


Vor. II. No 117. 


1 


| lation, 


Whence by converſion, 


7 Sn 0 — 2 

2 708 2 

Where the greateſt equation, m, muſt be expreſſed in parts 

of the radius, which may be done by converting the 

angle m into ſeconds, and adding 4,6855749 to the lo- 

garithm of the reſulting number ; for this will be the 
logarithm of the number . 

The mean anomaly to which this greateſt equaticn corre- 


ſponds will be 290 + mim - HR 0 


m3 —, &Cs 


——— — 


. 


Whence, if to gos we add 2 of the greateſt equation, we 


ſhall ſuſhciently approximate to this mean anomaly, 


Mr. Euler gives us a table, in which may be found the 
greateſt equations, the excentric and mean anomalies cor- 
reſponding to theſe greateſt equations for every hundredth 
part of unity, which he ſuppoſes equal to the greateſt ex- 


" centricity, or when the diſtance of the foci and the 


tranſverſe axis become infinite. The laſt column of his 


table alſo gives us the logarithm of that diſtance of the 
planet from the ſun where its equation is greateſt, By 


the help of .this table, any excentricity being given, we. 


may find the greateſt correſponding equation by interpo- 
But the principal uſe of the table is to determine 


4 Q the 
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the excentricity when the greateſt equation is known; and 
Mr. Euler thinks the queſtion inſoluble without this help. 
See the Table, lib. cit. p. 245, ſeq. 
The motions of the ſun and moon are affected with va- 
rious inequalities, whence ariſes the neceſſity of ſo many 
equations, 
From theſe inequalities, the moon's place became ex- 
ceeding dithcult to be determined; to remove which dit- 
ficulty, is the great defign of fr Ifaxc Newton's New 
Theory of the Moon, wherein we arc furniſhed with 
equations for ail the inequalities of the mean motion. 
The principal of theſe are, 
Equarions, anunudl, of the mean mation of the ſun and moon, 
and of the apogee and nodes of the morn, 
The annuul eration of the ſun's centre being given, the 
thiee other correſponding annual equations will be alſo 
given, and therefore a table of that will ſerve for all, 
For if the annual equatizn of the ſun's centre be taken 
from thence for any time, and be called P, and let 4, 
P=Q, QT, Q=R, + PD. D 4, Pk, and 
D-; Da; then ſhall the annual equator of the moon's 
mean motion for that time be R, that of the apogee of 
the moon will be E, and that of the node F. 
Only obſerve, that it the equ-t/on of the ſun's centre be 
required to be added, then the equation of the moon's 
mean motion mult be ſubtracted, that of her apogee 
mult be added, and that of the node fubducted ; and, on 
the contrary, if the equation of the ſun's centre were to 
be fubduQed, the moon's. c4vat197 mult be added, the 
equation of her apogee fubducted, and that of her node 
added, 
There is alſo an equation of the means mean motion, de- 
pending on the ſituation of her apogee in reſpect of the 
ſun, which is greateſt when the moon's apogee is in an 
oQant with the ſun, and is nothing at all when it is in 
the quadratures ot tyzygies. This equation, when greateſt, 
and the ſun in perigo, is 3 min. 56 ſeconds. But if 
the ſun be in apoge9, it will never be above 3 min. 34 
ſeconds, At other diſtances of the fun from the earth, 
this equation, when greateſt, is reciprocally as the cube 
of that diſtance. But when the moon's apogee is any 
where but in the octants, this equation grows lels, and is 
moſtly at the ſame diſtance between the earth and fun, as 
the fine of the double diſtance of the moon's apogee 
from the next quadrature or ſyzygy to the radius. This 
is to be added to the moon's motion while her apogee 
paſſes from a quadrature with the ſun to a ſyzygy ; but 
is to be ſubtracted from it, while the apogee moves from 
the ſyzygy to the quadrature. . 
There is, moreover, another equation of the moon's motion, 
which depends on the aſpect of the nodes of the moon's 
orbit with reſpect to the ſun ; and this is greateſt when 
her nodes are in octants to the ſun, and vaniſhes quite 
when they come to their quadratures or ſyzygies. This 
equation is proportional to the fine of the double diſtance 
of the node from the next ſyzygy or quadrature z and at 
the greateſt, is but 47 ſeconds, This muſt be added to 
the moon's mean motion while the nodes are palling 
from the ſyzygies with the ſun to their quadratures with 
him, but ſubtracted while they paſs from the quadratures 
to the ſyzygies. 
From the {un's true place take the equated mean motion 
of the lunar apogee as was above ſhewed, the remainder 
will be the annual argument of the faid apogee 3 from 
whence the excentricity of the moon and the ſecond 
equation of her apogee may be compared. See Theery of 
the Noon'% AMotions, &cc. 
EQUATION, excentric, See EXCENTRIC, 
Eau ATI1ON, lunar and j5/ar, in Chrenalogy. 
1081s. | 
EqQuaToOR, or H) To, in Aſtronomy and Geography, 
a great circle of the ſphere, cqually diſtant from 
the two poles of the world, or having the ſame poles 
with thoſe of the world. 
Such is the circle DA (Tab. Aflron. fig. 52.) its poles 
being P and Q. It is called the equator, becauſe when 
the ſun is in it the days and nights are equa/; whence 
alſo it is called the equinzdtial; and when drawn on maps 
and plamiſpheres, the equincttial line, or ſimply, the lire. 
Every point of the equator is a quadrants diſtance from 
the poles of the world; whence it follows, that the equa- 
tor divides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, in one of 
which is the northern, and in the other the ſouthern 
ole. 
By the paſſages or trauſits of arcs of the equator over the 
' meridian, equal or mean time is eſtimated : hence we 
have frequent occaſion for the converſion of degtees of 
the equator into time; and again, for the re-converſion 
of parts of time into degrees or parts of the equator. = 
For performance whereof, we ſubjoin the following 
table; wherein are exhibited the arcs of the equetor, 
which paſs the meridian in the ſeveral hours, minutes, 
&c. of equated or mean time. | 


Sec METE vi P- 
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| Converſion of the parts of the equater into Time, atid 


vice ver ſa, 

Deg. of ; Deg. oll Hour. (Deg. ot] / 
Eauer. Hours | Min. |Hours, Equar. | Min. 1 
Min | Min | Sec. Min. | Min. | Sec. | Min. |” 
Sec. | Sec. |1 hird. || Sec. Sec "| Third Sec. 777 
Third. hir d. Fourth. Th.“ ih. / Fourth. Th. 77/7 

1 4 I 15 E 
2 © 8 2 30 2 5 5 
3 O 12 3 45 3 0 
> O 16 4 60 4 I 25 
5 0 20 5 75 5 1 IS} 
10 O 40 6 99 6 1 30 
15 1 © 9 135 10 2 30 
33 2 O 12 180 20 5 0 
0 4 0 I 225 | 30 7 [© 
90 6 © 1 270 | 40 9 
180 12 0 21 3151 50 12 30 
360 | 24 O 24 360 | 60 is | © 


given time. 


872077; 


10 ſec. 2 30 
30% 0 


the equator. 


againſt 3 minutes, 12” 0 


3 


of 4 


and againſt 2 ſeconds, 8 
ther give 1* 16052 28”, 
Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find how many de- 
grees, minutes, &c. of the equetor anſwer to 23 hours 
25 min. 17 ſec. and 9 thirds. 
column of the table, you have 3159; and againſt 2 
hours, 303 againſt 20, 5® 


. 


againſt 5 ſec, 1” 15 
againſt 6 thirds, 1” 30“ 
45 ; which, added together, give 35119“ 17” 155 
Sce EQUINOCTIAL. 
EQUATOR, elevation or altitude of the. See ELEVATION of 


The conſtruction of this table is very Eaſy ; for the equa- 
tor being divided into 260 degrees, and revolving always in 
24 hours, any point of it moves through 15% in one 
hour, and in one minute through the 6th part of | 
or 15 of a degree, and in one ſecond through 15” of a 
degree, &c. and therefore nothing more is neceſſary be- 
ſides ſimple addition, in order to have the number of de- 
grees, minutes, and feconds, which it deſcribes in any 


The uſe of the table is obvious; ſuppoſe, e. gr. it were 
required to turn 199 13” 7 
againſt 15 deg. in the firit column we have 1* O O0; 
againſt 4 deg. we have 16” 00 


of the eqrator into time: 


againlt 10 minutes, 40” ; 


44 
. 


bl 


"0D 


7 


71 


againſt 5 ſeconds, we have 
which, added toge- 


Againſt 21* in the fourth 


againſt 5, 19 +5"; againſt 
3 Againſt 2 ſec, 
and againſt 3 thirds, 


EQUATOREAL, univerſal, in Afiranemy, is the name of 
an excellent inſtrument lately conſtructed by Mr. Ramſ- 
den, an ingenious philoſophical inſtrument maker in 
London. The principal parts of this equatoreal (ſee Tab. 
II. A/troenomy, fig. 74.) are 1. The azimuth or horizontal 
circle A, which repreſents the horizon of the place and 
moves on a long axis B, called the vertical axis, 
equatoreal or hour circle C, repreſenting the equator, 
placed at right angles to the polar axis D, or the axis of 

the earth, upon which it moves. 
declination E, on which the teleſcope is placed, and moy- 
ing on the axis of declination, or the axis of motion of 
the line of collimation F. Theſe circles are meatured 
and divided as in the following table : 


2. The 


3. The ſemicircle of 


th. 


en them. 


Mcaſures of the ſevera! 
circles and diviſione 


Radius. 


n. dec. 


Azim uthor ho- 
rizontalcircle 
Equatoreal or 
hour circle 
Vertical ſemi- 
circle for de- 
clination or 
latitude 


; 


5 1 


285 


33 


Limb dividec NOnus TH Div:aed 1611 
50 30 gives umd ino 
leconds, jpir's „ine 

15 30 | 45th 

157 30” . 
0 1 tim: " hh ; 45th 
| 
3 8 42d 


44 to 168. 


| 
| 


Li 1d by 
Novius into 


beste of inch. | 


1 350th 


1350th 


1260th 


C 
4. The teleſcope, which is an achromatic refractor with 
a triple object glaſs, whoſe focal diſtance is 17 inches, 

and aperture 2,45 inches, and furniſhed with 6 different 
eye-tubes; ſo that its magnifying powers exten ftom 


The teleſcope in this equatores. may by 


brought parallel to the polar axis, as in the figurr, 10 45 
to point to the pole-ſtar in any part of its diurnal rev0- 
lution 3 and thus it has been obſerved near noun, when 
the ſun has ſhone very bright. 5. Theapparatus for cor- 
tecting the error in altitude occaſioned by refraciuony 
which is applied to the eye-end of the telc{:ope, con— 
fiſts of a ſlide G moving in a groove or dove-:%1!, 3 
carrying the ſeveral eye-tubes of the teleſcope, on which 
fide there is an index correſponding to 5 ſmall diviſions 
engraved on the dove-tail; a very ſmall circle, called 
the refraction circle H, moveable by a ſinger-ſcrew at 
the extremity of the eye end of the teleſcope ; which 
circle is divided into half minutes, one entire revolution 


of it being equal to 3 18”, and by it 


ail, and 


5 motion rails 


the 
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the centre of the croſs-bairs on a circle of altitude and 
likewiſe a quadrant I of 14 inch radius, with diviſions on 
each fide, one expreſſing the degree of altitude of the 
abiect viewed, and the other expreſſing the minutes and 
ſeconds of error, occaſioned by refraction, correſponting 
to that degree of a'titude : to this quadrant is joined a 
{mall round level K, which is adjuſted partly by the 
inion that turns the whole of this apparatus, and partly 
hy the invex of the quadrant z for which purpoſe the 
rofraftion circle is ſet to the ſame minute, &c, which 
the index points to on the limb of the quadrant z and it 
+ minute, &c. given by the quadrant exceed the 
> 13” contained in one entire revolution of the reftaction 
cle, this mult be ſer to the exceſs above one or more of 
is entire revolutions then the centre of the croſs-hairs 
will appear to be raiſed on a circle of altitude to the ad- 
ditional height * 8 the error of refraction will occa- 
jon at that altitude. 
This inſtroment ſtands on three ſeet L diſtant from each 
other 14,4 inches ; and when all the parts are horizontal 
is about 29 inches high: the weight of the equarcreal 
and apparatus is only 50 lb. avordupoiſe, which are 
contained in a mahogany cafe weighing 58 lb. 

The principal adjuſtwent in this infirument is that of 
raking the line of collimation to deicribe a portion of 
an hour-circle in the heavens in order to which, the 
47zimuth circle muſt be truly level, the line of collima- 
tion or ſome correſponding line repreſented by the ſmall 
brass rod M parallel to it, mult be perpendicular to the 
axis of its own proper motion; and this laſt axis muſt be 
perpendicular to the polar axis: on the braſs rod M there 
is occaſionally placed a hanging level N, the ule of which 
will appear in the ſollowing adjuſtments. : 
The azimuth circle may be made level by turning the in- 
{irument till one of the levels is parallel to an imaginary 
line joining two of the ſeet ſcrews ; then adjuſt that level 
with theſe two ſeet ſcrews; turn the circle half round, 
ie. 1800; and if the bubble be not then right, correct 
half the error by the ſcrew belonging to the level, and 
the other half error by the two foot ſcrews ; repeat this 
till the bubble comes right; then turn the circle o“ 
from the two former poſitions, and ſet the bubble right, 
if it be wrong, by the foot ſcrew at the end of the level; 
when this is done, adjuſt the other level by its own 
ſcrew, and the azimuth circle will be truly level. The 
hanging level muſt then be fixed to the braſs rod by two 
hooks of equal length, and made truly parallel to it : for 
this purpoſe make the polar axis perpendicular or nearly 
perpendicular to the horizon; then adjuſt the level by 
the pinion of the declination ſemicircle ; reverſe the 
level, and if it be wrong, correct half the error by a 
ſmall ſteel ſcrew that lies under one end of the level, 
and the other half error by the pinion of the declination 
ſemicircle z repeat this till the bubble be right in both 
politions. In order to make the brafs rod on which the 
level is ſuſpended at right angles to the axis of motion of 
the teleſcope or line of collimation, make the polar 
axis horizontal, or nearly ſo ſet the declination ſemi- 
circle to o, turn the hour-circle till the bubble comes 
right; then turn the declination circle to go? z adjuſt the 
bubble by raiſing or depreſſing the polar axis, (ürſt by 
hand till it be nearly right, afterwards tighten with an 
ivory key the ſocket which runs on the arch with the po- 
lar axis, and then apply the ſame ivory key to the ad- 
juſting fcrew at the end of the ſaid arch till the bubble 
comes quite right); then turn the declination-circle to 
the oppoſite go® z it the level be not then right, correct 
half the error by the aſoreſaid adjuſting ſcrew at the end 


of the arch, and the other half error by the two ſcrews |' 


"phich raiſe or depreſs the end of the braſs rod. The 
polar axis remaining nearly horizontal as before, and 
the declination ſemicircle at o“, adjuſt the bubble by 
the hour-circlez then turn the declination-ſemicircle to 
90?, and adjuſt the bubble by raiſing or depreſſing the 
polar axis; then turn the hour-ciccle 12 hours; and if 
the bubb'e be wrong correct half the error by the polar 
axis, and the other half error by dhe two pair of capſtan 
icrews at the feet of the two ſupports on one ſide of the 
axis of motion of the teleſcope z and thus this axis will 
be at right angles to the polar axis. The next adjuſt- 
ment is to make the centre of croſs-hairs remain on the 
time object, while you turn the eye tube quite round by 
the pinion of the refraQtion apparatus: for this adjuſt- 
ment, ſet the index on the flide to the firſt diviſion on 
the dove-tail; and ſet the diviſion marked 18” on the 
teiraction-circle to its index; then look through the 
teleſcope, and with the pinion turn the eye-tube quite 
round; and if the centre of the hairs does not remain 
on the ſame ſpot during that revolution, it muſt be cor- 
rected by the four ſmall ſcrews, two and two at a time, 
Which you will find upon unſcrewing the neareſt end of 

e eye-tube that contains the firſt eye-glaſs; repeat this 
correction till the centre of the hairs remains on the 


pot you are looking at during an entire revolution. 
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In order to make the line of collimation parallel to che 
braſs rod on which the level hangs, ſet the polar azis 
horizontal, and the declination circle to 900, adjuſt the 
level by the polar axis; look through the teleſcope on 
fome diſtant horizontal object, covered by the centre of 
the croſs-hairs; then invett the teleſcope, which is done 
by turning the hour-circle Half round; and if the cen- 
tre of the croſs hairs does not cover the ſame object as 
before, correct half the error by the uppermoſt and 
lowermolt of the four ſmall ſcrews at the eye-end of the 
large tube of the teleſcope; this correction will give a 
ſecond object now covered by the centre of the hairs, 
which muſt be adopted inſtead of the ſirſt object; then 
invert the teleſcope as before ; and if the ſecond object 
be not covered by the centre of the hairs, correct half 
the error by the Ans two ſcrews which were uſed be- 
fore : this correction will give a third obſect, now cover- 
ed by the centre of the hairs, which muſt be adopted in- 
ſtead of the ſecond object; repeat this operation till no 
error remains; then ſet the hour-circle exactly to 12 
hours, (the declination-cirtle remaining at go? as be- 
fore) ; and if the centie of the crofs hairs does not cover 
the laſt object fixed on, ſet it to that object by the two 
remaining {mall ſcrews at the eye-end of the large tube, 
and then the line of collimation will be parallel to the 
braſs rod. For rectifying the Nonius of the declination 
and eguaroreal circles, lower the teleſcope as many de- 
grees, minutes, and ſeconds, below 0? or A on the de- 
clination-ſemicircle as are equal to the complement of 
the latitude ; then elevate the polar axis till the bubble 
be horizontal, and thus the equetoredl circle will be ele— 
vated to the co-latitude of the place; ſet this circle to 6 
hours; adjuſt the level by the pinion of the declination- 
circle; then turn the equatereal circle exactly 12 hours 
from the laſt poſition ; and if the level be not right, cor- 
rect one half of the errot by the equatoreal circle, and the 
other halt by the declination-cjrcle 3 then turn the equa- 
torcal circle back again exactly 12 hours from the laſt 
poſition 3 and if the level be till wrong, repeat the cor- 
rection as before till it be right, when turned to either 
poſition ; that being done, ſet the Nonjus of the cquatoreal 


circle exactly to 6 hours, and the Nonius of the decli- 
nation- circle exactly to o. 


The principal uſes of this egu,ẽorcal are, 

1. To find your meridian by one obſervation only: for 
this purpoſe, elevate the eguatrreal circle to the co- 
latitude of the place, and ſet the declination-ſemicircle 
to the ſun's declination for the day and hour of the day 
required; then move the azimuth and hour-circles both 
at the ſame time, either in the ſame or contrary direce 
tion, till you bring the centre of the croſs hairs in the te- 
leſcope exactly to cover the centre of the ſun; when 
that is done, the index of the hour circle will give the 
apparent or ſolar time at the inſtant of obſervation z and 
thus the time is gained, though the ſun be at a diſtance 
from the meridian; then turn the hour-circle till the in- 
dex points preciſely at 12 o'clock, and lower the tele- 
ſcope to the horizon, in order to obſerve ſome point 
there in the centre of your glaſs, and that point is your 
meridian mark found by one obfervation only; the belt 
time for this operation is three hours before or three 
hours after 12 at noon. 

2. To point the teleſcope on a ſtar, though not on the 
meridian, in full day-light. Having clevated the equa- 
toreal circle to the co-latitude of the place, and ſet the 
declination-ſemicircle to the {tar's declination, move the 
index of the hour-circle till it ſhall point to the preciſe 
time at which the ſtar is then diſtant from the meridian, 
found in tables of the right aſcenſion of the ſtars, and 
the (tar will then appear in the glaſs. Beſide theſe uſes 
peculiar to this inſtrument, it is alſo applicable to all the 
purpoſes to which the principal aſtionomical inſtruments, 
viz. a tranſit, a quadrant, and an equal altitude inftru- 
ment, are applicd. See the deſcription and drawing of 
an equatoreal teleſcope, or portable obſervatory, invented 
by Mr. Short, in the Phil. Tranſ. N 493. or vol. xlvi. 
p- 242, &c. And another by Mr. Nairne, vol. Ixi. part i. 
art. 14. p. 107. Ste a method of correcting * in 
the uſe of the eguatoreal by Mr. Dollond in Phil. Trant. 
vol. Ixix. part ii. p. 332, &c. 


EQUERY, or Ecu xx, a grand ſtable or lodge for horſes, 


furniſhed with all the conveniencies thereof ; as ſtal's, 
manger, rack, &c. 


The word is formed from the French, eſcurie, which lig- 


_ nifies the ſame thing; Some again detive eſcurie [rom 
the Latin, ſcuria, which not only denotes a place for 


beaſts to be put up in, but alſo a grange or barn, But a 
more probable derivation is from equile, 4 Halle for 
horſes, of equus, horſe, h | 

Some hold that the word table, in propriety, relates only 
to bullocks, cows, ſhecp, hogs, &c. and equery, to 
horſes, mules, &c. 

A fimple equery is that provided for one row of horſes ; 
a double equery that provided for tw, with a paſ- 
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ſage in the middle, or two paſſages; the hoiſes be- 
ing placed head to head, as in the little equery at Ver- 
ſailles. 

Under equery ate ſometimes alſo comprebended the lodg- 
ings and apartments of the equeries, grooms, pages, &c. 
Fquery, eſcryer, is alſo an officer who has the care and 

management of the horſes of a king or prince. 

EdurRiks, or EquerR1Es, popularly called QUERRIEs, 

are particularly uſed among us for officers of the king's 
ſtables, under the maſter of the horſe, ſeven in number, 
who, when his majeſty goes abroad, ride in the leading- 
coach, are in waiting one at a time monthly, and have 
a table with the gentlemen-uſhers during the time, and 
a ſalary of 300 J. a year each. 
They uſed to ride on horſeback by the coach-ſide when 
the king travelled; but that being more expenſive to 
them than neceffary to the ſovereign, it has been dil- 
continued, 

EqQuERIEs F the crown ſtable have that appellation, as be- 

ing employed in managing and breaking the ſaddle- 
horſes, and preparing them for the king's riding. 
Theſe are two in number; the firſt having an annual 
falary of 256 J. and the ſecond 20c/. whereof one is, or 
always ſhould be, in cloſe waiting at court; and when 
his majeſty rides, holds the ſtirrup, while the maſter of 
the horſe, or one of the equeries in his abſence, aiſiſts in 
mounting him; and when his majeſty rides, they uſually 
attend hit. 

EQUES auratus, is uſed to ſignify a knight bachelor, called 
auratus, q. d. gilt, becauſe anciently none but knights 
might gild or beautify their armour, or other habiliments 
of war, with gold. | 
In law, this term is not uſed, but inſtead of it miles, and 
ſometimes chevalier. 

EQUESTRIA, among the Romans, a place in the theatre 
where the equites or knights ſar. 

EQUESTRIS, EquesTR1an, a term chieſly uſed in the 
phraſe equeſtrian ſtatue, which ſignifies a ſtatue repre- 
ſenting a perſon mounted on horſeback, | 
The word is formed of the Latin, eques, knight, horſeman, 
of equus, horſe. 

The Fortuna equeſtris, in ancient Rome, was a ſtatue of 
the goddeſs on horſeback. We ſometimes alſo fay, 
Equeſtrian COLUMN. 

EQUESTRIAN cob-rt, in Antiquity. See Conors equitata, 

EQUESTRIAN games, ludi equeſires, among the Romans, 
horſe-races, of which there were five kinds, the prodre-! 
mus, or plain horſe-race, the chariot race, the decur ry race, 
about funeral piles, the ludi ſevirales, and the ludi nep- 
tunales, | | 

EquesTRIAN order, among the Romans, ſignified the order 
of knights or equites, 

EQUIANGULAR, or ZZqQuiANGULAR, in Geometry, is 
applied to figures whoſe angles are all equal. See 
ANGLE. 

A ſquare is an equianzular figure. See SQUARE. Al! 
equilateral triangles are alſo equrangular. | 
FQUICRURAL, or AqQuicRURAL rriangle, is what we 

more uſually call an I$S0SCELES triangle. 

EQUICULUS, FqvuLevs, or Equus miner, a conſtella- 
tion of the northern hemiſphere. See EqQuuLevs. 

EQUIDIFFERENT, or AqQU1DIFFERENT, in Arithmetic.| 
It in a ſeries of three quantities there be the ſame differ- 
ence between the firſt and ſecond as between the ſecond 
and third, they ate ſaid to be continually equidifferent ; but, 
if in a ſeries of four quantities there be the ſame differ- 
ence between the firſt and ſecond as between the third 
and fourth, they are ſaid to be diſcretely equidifferent. 
Thus, 3, 6, 7, and 10, are diſcretely equidrfferent, and 

, 6, and 9, continually equidrfferent. 

EOUIDISTANT, or AqvipisTANT, in Geometry, a term 
of relation between two things which are every where at 
an equal or the ſame diſtance from each other. See 
D1$STANCE. 

Tus, parallel lines are ſaid to be equzd:/Zant, as they 
neither approach nor recede. 

EQUILATERAL, or ZquiLATERAL, of guns, equal, 
and latus, fide, is applied to any thing whoſe ſides are all 
equal. 

Thus, an equilateral triangle is that whoſe ſides are all of 
equal length. In an equzlateral triangle all the angles are 
likewiſe equal. 

All regular polygons and regular bodies are equilateral. 
See POLYGON, REGULAR, &c. 

EQUILATERAL hyperbola, is that wherein the conjugate 
' axes, as A B and D E are equal. Tab. Con. fig. 20. 
Hence, as the parameter is a third proportional to the 
- conjugate axes, it is alſo equal thereto ; conſequently, if 


; b x? 
in the equation y* b Pi oc we make b = a: the 
a4 


equation y*=a x+*, defines the nature of an equilateral 
erbola. See HYPERBOLA. 


EQUILIBRIUM, or AquiLiBRIUM, in Mechanics, al 


EQUiLiBRIUM, is alſo uſed figuratively on other occaf cs. 


FOUINA /-//a. 
 EQUINOCTIAL, er MFqvixnocTtiat, in Army, a 


o 


. 


term implying an exact equality of momentum 
between two bodies compared with each other ; 
takes place when their direQions are equally 
and their maſſes are reciprocally proportional to the ve 
locities with which they tend to move. Sce Force, 

A balance is in equilibria when the two ends are ſo ex- 
eckly poiſed that neither of them aſcends or deſcend 
but both retain their parallel! poſition to the horizon 
From this circumſtance the word js originally taken. 10 
being a compound of equns, equa!, and Iii, bum, . 
whence we frequently uſe the word balance in lieu theres 
of. 

Ihe equilibrium of fluids make a conſiderable part of the 
doctrine of hydroſtatics. See Fr vip. 8 


or force 
snd this 


Oppolite, 


A painter muſt take care to obſerve the rg2l.brium of ti 
figures, i. e. diſpoſe them well on their centre of o+4vicy 
that they may not ſeem ill- ſupported, or ready to tumble, 
Thus, e. gr. if one arm be moved forward, the other 
mult be proportionably backward to poiſe the figure. 

In a picture there ſhould always be an equilibrium be. 
rween one part and another; that is, the obje&s ate to 
be ciſtributed ſo as to balance and contraſt each other: 
and not too many, e. gr. be croudtd on one fide, and 
the other be left bare. : 


EQUIMULTIPLE, in Arithmetic and Geometry, is apylied 


to ſimple magnitudes when multiplied equally, i. e, by 
equal quantities or multipliers. ; | 
Thus, taking A as many times as B, or multiplying them 
equally, there will ſtill remain the ſame ratio between the 
magnitudes thus multiplied as between the primiti; 
magnitudes before multiplication, 

Now, thoſe magnitudes thus equally multiplied arg 
called equzmn/tiples of the original ones A and E; whencs 
we ſay, that equimultiples have the ſame ratio as the Gmnlo 
quantities. In arithmetic, we generally uſe the ia 
eguimultiple for numbers which contain equally or 
equal number of times their /r:b multiples, ; 
Thus 12 and 6 zre equimnltiples of their fubmulti>les 4 and 
2, inaſmuch as each of them contains its jubwinitipie 
three times, 


e 


all 


Sce the article Ser, a, 


great and immoxeable circle of the ſphere, under which 
the equator moves in its diu:nal motion. 
The gunstig, or eguinecial line, is ordinarily confounded 
with the equator ; but there is a difference, the equnto; 
being moveable, and the -quin-#ral immoveable ; and the 
equator being drawn. ahout the convex ſurface of the, 
ſphere, but the eguinectial on the concave ſurface of the 
magnus orbis. 
The equine@icl is conceived by ſuppoſing a ſemidiametet 
of the ſphere produced through a point of the equator, 
and there, by the rotation of the Uphere about its axis, 
deſcribing a circle on the immoveable ſurface of the pri- 
mum mobile. 
Whenever the ſun, in his progreſs through the ecliptic, 
comes to this circle, it makes equal days and nivlts all 
around the globe; as then riſing due calt and ſetting dus 
weſt, which he never does at any other time of the year. 
And hence the denomination from @quzs and nov, M 
quia egquat diem nodli. 
'Lhe eguinoctial, then, is the circle which the ſun de— 
ſcribes, or appears to deſcribe, at the time of the equi- 
noxes; that is, when the length of the day is every-wheie 
equal to that of night, which happens twice a year, Sec 
Equixox. 


EqQuinocTIAaL, in Geozraphy, See EQuaATOR. 


The ſhadows of thoſe who live under this circle are ca!! 
to the ſouthward of them for one half of the year, and 
to the northward of them during the other half; and 
twice in a year, viz. at the equinoxes, the ſun at noc 
caſts no ſhadow, being in their zenith. 

From this circle is the declination or latitude of places 
accounted iu the degrees of the meridian. 


EqQuinNoCTIAL points, are the two points wherein the equs: 


tor and ecliptic interſect each other: the one, being 
the firſt point of Aries, is called the vernal point, or £qui- 
nox; and the other in the firſt point of Libra, the n 
tumnal point, or equinox. 


EqQu1NnOCTIAL celure, is that paſſing through the equine.” 


points. See CoLURE. 
EQUINOCTIAL dal. is that whoſe plane lies parallel to ch. 
equincctial. See DIAL. 


EqQuixnoCTIAL hours, line, orient, See the ſubſtantives. 


EQUINOX, or Mquvinox, in Arenen, the time when 


the ſun enters one of the EQUuINoCTIAaL pointe | 
The equinoxes happen when the ſun is in the equins21at 
circle; when of conſequence the days are equal to tur 
nights throughout the world, which is the cate twice 
a year, viz. about the 20th of March and the 23d © 
September, the firſt of which is the vera! and the le- 
cond the autumvial equuints. . 
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motion is unequal, that is ſometimes {wifter 

1 {lower (From the cauſes already explained 
— the article EQUAT10N) it comes to pals, that there 
about eight days more from the vernal to the au— 
2 il equinox than from the autumnal to the vernal, 
he. Tok ſpending ſo much more time in travelling 
* neh the northern than the ſouthern ſigns. : 
; a: ding to the obſervations of M. Caſhni, the ſun is 
a") 14* 53 in the northern ſigns, and only 1784 14 
" in the ſouthern. The difference of which is 75 
- . 
1 55 Jon continually advancing forwards in the ecliptic 
ow; gaining a degree every day, makes no ſtay in the 

vinoCtial points, but the moment he arrives in them 
hi alſo leaves them. . I 
Of courſe, therefore, though the day the ſun enters the 
equinoCtial point is called the equinox, as being reputed 

q al to the night; yet it is not r ſo, unleſs the 
fo enter the equator at mid-day; for if the ſun riſing, 
ſhould enter the vernal equinox at ſetting, he will have 
departed from it, and have got northwards about 12”; 
conſequently, that day will be ſomewhat longer than 
12 hours, and the night proportionably ſhorter, _ 
The time of the equinoxes, 1. e. the moment in which the 
ſun enters the equator, 1s found by obſervation, the la- 
titude of the place of the obſervation being given. 
Thus, in the equinoctial day, or near it, take the juſt me- 
ridian altitude of the ſun; if this be equal to the alti- 
tude of the equator, or the complement of the latitude, 
the ſun is that very moment 1n the equator : if It be not 
equal, the difference is the ſun's declination. The next 
day obſerve the meridian altitude as before, and find his 
declinationz if the declination be of different kinds, 
viz. the one north and the other ſouth, the equinox has 
happened in the interval of time between them; other- 
wiſe, the ſun has not entered the equinoctial, or had 
paſſed it at firſt. From theſe obſervations a tiigonome- 
trical calculus gives the time of the equinox. | 
Thus, let DG (Tab. II. Ai. fig. 75-) repreſent the equa- 
tor, AC the ecliptic, E the equinoctial point; the 
points A, B, C, the places of the ſun at the times of 
obſervation z the arcs AD, BF, CG, the correſpond- 
ing declinations; in the right-angled ſpherical triangles 
CFG, BEF, the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the de- 
clinations are known; whence may caſily be found EC, 


EB; then BC, the ſum or difference of EC, EB is the | 


ecliptic arc deſcribed in 24. hours: then ſay as BC: BE 
:: 24 hours for BC: time for BE; and this time ſhews 
the diſtance of the equinox from the time of the middle 
obſervation. 5 ; 
It is found by obſervation, that the equinoQtial points, 
and all the other points of the ecliptic, are continually 
moving backward, or in antecedentia, that is weſtward, 
This retrograde motion of the equinoctial points, is that 
famous and difficult phænomenon called the preceſſion of 
the equinoxes, See PRECESSION of the equinoxes. 
EQUINUS barbatus, a kind of comet. See Hirypzus. 
Equinus ellipticus and quadrangularis. See HI Eus. 
Equinus venter. See VENTER ; wh | 
EQUIPAGE, in the Military Art, denotes all forts of 
utenſils, artillery, &c. neceſſary for commencing and 
proſecuting with eaſe and ſucceſs any military operations, 
Camp and field equipage conſiſts of tents, kitchen fur- 
niture, ſaddle-horſes, baggage, waggons, bat-horſes, 
&c. | 
EquiPAGe, in Navigation. See CREwAand FiTTiNG-ouT. 
7 EQUIP, in Naval language, a term borrowed from 
the French marine, and frequently applied to the buſi- 


neſs of fitting a thip for ſea, or arming her for war. 
Sce FITTING-OUT, 


EQUIPOLLENCE, in Logic, is when there is an equi- 
valence between any two or more terms or propoſitions ; 
i. e. when they ſigniſy one and the ſame thing, though 
they expreſs it differently. Such propolitions, &c. are 
{aid to be equipoilent, | 


EQUIP PE“, in Heraldry, expreſſes a cavalier equipped, 
i. e. armed at all points. 

EQUIRIA, in Antiquity, a feſtival inſtituted by Romulus, 
and celebrated on the 25th of February, in honour of 
Mars, at which there were horſe-raccs. 

EQUISELIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a large fly, 
of the ſize of a hornet, but having only two wings and 
no ſting: it otherwiſe much reſembles the common 
hornet in ſhape, This fly is found only in Macedonia. 
We have alſo in England flies which nearly reſemble 
the hornet, waſp, and bee, but in their wanting ſtings 

and having only two wings. ; 

LQutsEL1s, in Jchthyology, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the hippuris, a ſea-fiſh, caught on the Spaniſh 
ſhores, and ſuppoled by many to be the ſame with the 


NORAD A, Or CORYPH ANA With the forked tail of Ar- 
tedi. See HiePURis, 
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EQUISETUM, in Botany. See Hors t<taitl. 
EQUITA TA cohors, in Antiquity. See Connors equitatQ, 
EQUITY, /EquiTas, denotes juſtice or right, mitigated 
and tempered by the conſideration of particular cireum- 
ſtances; or a correCtion and abatement of che ſeverity of 
ſome law ; or a temperamenit, which, without being un- 
juſt, abates the rigour of ſome juſt law. 
This is what the Greeks call zctentia. The utmoſt ſe- 
verity of a good law is frequently contrary to juſtice; it 
ſhould always have equity for its rule and guide. Sums 
mum jus, {ape ſumma injuria. 
The foundation of equity is not that there is any miſtake 
in the law, but that the law was laid down univerſally, 
becauſe all circumſtances could not be conſidered or taken 
in under one law, 
For an inſtance, ſuppole it an expreſs law, that the city 
being now beſet with an enemy, the gates be all ſhut; 
and ſuppoſe it fall out that the enemy 1s then in purſuit 
after ſome of the citizens by whom it is defended, ſo that 
it would be highly prejudicial thereto not to open for 
them the gates; equity here decrees the gates to be open- 
ed, contrary to the expreſs word of the law. 
Equity is of two kinds, and thoſe of contrary effects; the 
one abridges, and takes from the letter of the law; and 
the other enlarges, and adds thereto. 
The firſt is defined the correction of the law, made ge- 
nerally in that part wherein it fails; as ſuppoſe a ſtatute 
made, © That whoſoever does ſuch a thing ſhall be a 
* felon, or ſuffer death:“ yet if a mad-man, or an in- 
fant, who hath no diſcretion, do the ſame, he ſhall 
neither be a felon nor ſuffer death, 
The other is defined an extenſion of the words of the 
law to cafes which are not expreſſed, which yet come 
under the ſame reaſon; ſo, that when one thing is en- 
acted, all other things which are of the like degree are 
ſo too. 
Thus, the ſtatute which ordains, that in action of debt 
againſt executors, he who appears by diſtreſs ſhall anſwer, 
extends by equity to adminiſtrators; and ſuch of them as 
ſhall appear firſt by diſtreſs, ſhall anſwer by the equity of 
the ſaid act, quia ſunt in equali genere. 
EQUiTY is allo uſed for the virtue of juſtice. See 
JusTiCE, | 
Equity, in our Laws, &c. is alſo frequently uſed for the 
court of chancery, where controverſies are ſuppoſed to 
be determined according to the exact rules of equity and 
conſcience, by mitigating the rigour of the common 
law. 
Aquitas ſequitur legem, is an old maxim in law; but, 
from the great increaſe of ſuits in chancery, ſome have 
thought fit to give it this conſtruction, that in all caſes 
after a man has been at law, he mult go to equity, 
EqQuiTY of redemption, on mortgages, is that right which a 
mortgager has of redeeming his eſtate upon payment of 
the money borrowed, If where money is due on a mort- 
gage, the mortgagee is de ſirous to bar the equity of redemp- 
tion, he may oblige the mortgagor either to pay the mo- 
ney, or be ſorecloſed of his equity; which is done by 
proceedings in the court of chancery. But the chancery 
cannot ſhorten the time of payment of the mortgage 
money, where it is limited by expreſs covenant, though 
it may lengthen it;' and then upon non-payment, the 
practice is to forecloſe the equity of redemption of the 
mortgagor. 2 Vent. 364. | 
To forecloſe the equity, a bill in chancery is exhibited, to 
which an anſwer is put in, and a decree being obtained, 
a maſter in chancery is to certify what is due for prin- 
cipal, intereſt, and colts, which are to be prefixed by 
the decree, whereupon the premiſes are to be re-conveyed 
to the mortgagor ; or in default of payment, the mort- 
gagor is ordered to be forecloſed from all equity of we- 
demption, and to convey the premiſes abſolutely to the 
mortgagee. Law of Securities, p. 129, 133. 
By ſtat. 7 Geo. II. cap. 20. after payment or tender by 
the morgagor of principal, intereſt, and coſts, the 
mortgagee can maintain no cjectment, but may be com- 
pelled to re- aſſign his ſecurities. 
EquiTr, in Mythology, ſometimes confounded with Juſtice, 
a goddeſs among the Greeks and Romans, repreſented 
with a ſword in one hand and a ballance in the other. 
EQUIVALENT, is underſtood of ſomething that is equal 
in value, force, or ellect, to another. 
Equivalence is of various kinds, in propoſitions, in terms, 
and in things. 
EqQuivaLENT prepoſitions, See EQUIPOLLENCE, 
EqQuivaLENT terms are where ſeveral words that differ in 
ſound have yet one and the ſame ſignification; as every 
body was there, and no body was abſent, nibil nin, and 
omne. 


EqQUiVALENT things, are either meral, phyſical, or ſlatical. 


Moral, as when we ſay, that the commanding or advifing 


| a murder is a n equivalent to that of the murderer, 


4 P. ical, 


EU” E R A 


P}y/ical, as when a man who has the ſtrength of two] for the diſciples who took the word Neeping in the uſu 


men is ſaid to be equrvalent to two men. Statical, where- ſignification, concluded that Lazarus, whom, they * 

by a leſs weight becomes of equal ſorce with a greater, been told, was ſick, began to take reſt, and would ſoon 

by having its diſtance from the centre increaſed. recover; but Jefus, ufing the word in a leſs direct and 
EQUIVOCAL, Equivocum, denotes a word or expreſ- uſual ſignification, meant that Lazarus was dead, 

fon that is dubious and ambiguous, or that may have When the equrvoque conſiſts of ſeveral words, it is pro 

ſeveral ſenſes, one true and another falſe. perly called an amphibelogy z of which we have an inſtance 

£quivocal terms anſwer to what are otherwiſe called 5-] in St. John, chap. ii. Dry i temple, ſays Jeſus, 


monyma, or homonymous terms, ſpeaking to the Jews, and I will raiſe it again in three 
Such is the word emperor, which is both the name of a days. 
dignity, the proper name of a perſon, and the name of The lawfulneſs of the uſe of equi cation: has b 


. cen gre: 
a plant. So alſo the Latin gallus, which ſtands indiffer- diſputed among the modern caſuilts ; agen 


many grave au- 


ently for a cock and a Frenchman. thors deny that it is allowable to uſe them on any occa- 
=o In theſe caſes, one word denotes two or more different ſion whatever. Their reaſon is, that an equiogue is to 


ideas, or different ſorts of objects; whence that com- all intents and purpoſes the ſame thing with a lye. 
mon definition of equzvocals in the ſchools, gruorzim nomen EQUULEUS, or EcuLrvs, in Antiquity, a kind of rack 
+ 


eft commune, ratio vero eſſentie ſecundum iliu4 nomen diverſa. or engine of torture, uſed for extorting the truth 5 
Philoſophers diſtinguiſh equivecals into active and paſſide; hrit chiefly on flaves, but afterwards turned againſt "i 
or e@quivoca equivocantia, and aquivecata. Chriſtians. g . 

Aquivoca equivocantia, or thoſe that denominate and ſig- The patient's legs and arms being faſtened on the eq21/;, ; 
nify things, are words common to ſeveral things in a very with cords, he was hoifted aloft, and extended jn ſuch 
different ſignification, i. e. to ſeveral things which have a | manner that all his bones were diſlocated. In this {tate 

ſimilar eſſence correſpondent to the fimilar denomina- | red-hot plates were applied to his body; and he was ale 
tion. E. gr. The word taurus, which ſtands for a ſign, goaded in the ſides with an iron-forked inſtrament, calleg 
a mountain, and an animal; and in one ſigniſies a low-| ga. c 

ing animal; in another a heap of ſtones and earth; and the equuleus was of wood, and had holes at certain 
in the third, a conſtellation or ſyſtem of ſtars. diſtances, with a ſcrew, by which the criminal was 


/Equivoca equivecata, or thoſe that are called or denomi- ſtretched to the third, ſometimes to the fourth or the 
nated, are the things ſignified by ambiguous names e. gr. ſiſth hole: at intervals, the ſcrew was ſlack 


| J. ; ; l ened again, 
a ſign, a mountain, and an animal: which 1ſt ſpecics by which he had ſome reſpite z but then 


he was tor. 


of equivzcals alone Ariſtotle ſeems to have had in view in mented with queſtions. 
his definition, which agrees to theſe and theſe only. The cquuleus in more ancient times was conſirnQed in 
FQUiVOCAL ation and cauſe. Sce ACTION and Causk. the form of a horſe; the criminal was laid on his back, 
EqQu1vocaL generation, is a method whereby animals and | and his arms were turned under the breaſt of the equz/z;, 
plants are ſuppoſed to be produced, not by the uſual way his hands were bound, and his feet ſtretched out town: 4s 
of coition between male and female, but by ſome ſup- his tail. A rope faſtened to the feet, was made to paſs 
poſed plaſtic power or virtue in the ſun, &c. over a ſmalſer pulley between the hind-legs of the e571/c1s, 
"Thus, inſects, maggots, flies, ſpiders, frogs, &c. have and made to coil over another larger pulley fixed under 
uſually been ſuppoſed to be produced by the heat of the the belly, by means of a handle, which the execy- 
ſun warming, agitating, and impregnating the duſt, | toner turned round, till all the bones, &c. were «7. 
carth, mud, and putrified parts of animals. located. See a learned diſſertation on the form 914 
This method of generation, which we alſo call /p, ule of this inſtrument, by Dr. Ward, ia the Fil. 
in, was commonly aſſerted and believed among the an- Franf. vol, viii, part iv. p. 32, Ke. 
cient philoſophers; but the moderns, from mote and Hicronymus Magius, when a priſoner among the Turks, 
better obſervations, unanimouſly reject it, and hold that] wrote an exprels treatiſe De Equuleo; and another of 
all animals, nay, and vegetables too, are univocally pro- Bells, merely, as it is ſaid, from his memory, without 
duced; that is from parent animals, and vegetables of | any athſtance of books. Sigonius had another treatiſe 
the ſame ſpecies and denomination. on the ſame ſubject. 
It were a thing, one would imagine, ſufficient to diſcredit EouvLEus, EouicuLts, and Equus miner, equi ſectias, 
|; | the Ariſtotelian, or rather the Egyptian doctrine of he | the Horjes Head, in Aj/{ronomy, a conſtellation of the north- 


vocal generation, to find flies, frogs, lice, &c. to be male ern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars in Pto'emy's Catalogue are 

and female, and accordingly to ingender, lay eggs, 4, in Tycho's 4, in Hevelius's 6, and in Mr. Flamitteed's 

Ke. 10. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. are as 
"The doArine of equivocal generation we call an Egyptian follow. 


daftrine, as having, in all probability, had its riſe in Egypt, 


oz! 2 _ 
to ſolve the hypotheſis of the original production of men, | | <1 oF = 
| and other animals, out of the carth, by the help of the Names and — of the — Longitud. Wy 2.1 
| ſun's heat. flats. 2 4 
Jo prove which, the Egyptians, as Diodorus Siculus = „„ EE 
obſerves, produce this obtervation, that about 'Thebes, 55,14 12 57120 32 505 
when the earth is moiſtened by the Nile, and afterwards 15 59 37124 2 366 
impregnated by the intenſe heat of the ſolar rays, an in- + 5 * 16 : 
numerable ſwarm of mice do come ſorth; whence he in- | | Preced, of two inthe mouth, £ * 72 * 1 13 4 a 
fers, that all kinds of animals might equally have ariſen 5. 
out of the carth at the beginning of things; and from 19 7 7s 6 526 
theſe biſhop Stillingfleet takes the other writers and ad-] Subſeq. of the ſame. 91 420 7 50 24 47 571 4 
herents to the doctrine of equivocal peneration, Mela, Preced. of two in the head, [4 118 47 48129 9 91 4 
Pliny, Ovid, &c. to have borrowed the hypotheſis with- ; 20 51 521 42 53] 6 
out enquiring into its truth, * Derham's Phyſ. Theol. lib, | Subſeg. in the fame, 8\=121- 7 121 3 804 


IV. Cap. 15. | FquuLEus, in Arts and Manufattures, See HORSE. 
EQUIVOCATION, A.qav1ivocaT10, the uſing a term or | EQUUS, in Zoology. Sec Hos. 
expreſſion that has a double ſignification, 
4 Equivecations are expedients to fave telling the truth, and 
| yet without telling a falſity. The fathers are great pa- 


Equus marinus, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to an 
animal very didetent from the hippopotamus, or river 
horſe, and more uſually known by the name ot the 


trons of equiv;cations and mental reſervations, holding, | Monks. 
that the uſe of ſuch ſhifts and ambiguities is in many] ERA, in Chronslogy, See FRA. 
caſes allowable. ERANDGAAS, in Or nithelogy, the name of a fowl, of the 


St. Auguſtine particularly, is reproached with endea- 
$% vouring to vindicate Iſaac for ſaving his wiſe from a 
crime by an quivocation; tacuit alrquid Uri, & wen dixit grey, and its neck adorned with a red-ring: its brealt, 
aliquid falſi. Lo advance a dubious propoſition, knowing wings, and neck, are grey, and its feet red. BI. Ray 
it will be underſtood in a ſenſe difterent from that you much ſuſpects the account of this bird, Ray's Ornithdl. 
give it in your mind, is an equic/ycation, aud a breach of p. 308. 
good faith and ſincefity. ER ADICATIVE, in Medicige. See RAÞPICAL. 
In moral theology, it is ſtrictly underſtood of a term or | ERANARCHA, a public officer among the ancient Greeks, 
phraſe with two different ſigniſications, the common and whoſe buſineſs was to preſide over and direct the alt 
obvious, the other more unuſual and remote; the latter given, and proviſions made for the poor. 


gooſe kind, deſcribed by ſome authors. It is faid to be 
ſomcwhat ſmaller than the commou wiid-gooſc its heed 


of which being underſtood by the ſpeaker, but the form- the word is formed of caves, aims, contribution, and 
er by the hearers, they conceive ſomething different] apy, command. | 


from one another. 
Of this we have an inſtance in St. John, chap. xi. where 
our Saviour is repreſented as ſaying Lazarus fleepeth , 


The eranercha was properly the adminiſtrator or ſteward 
of the poor: when any perſon was reduced to poverty, 


taken Captive, or bad a daughter to mary, which be 
CO 


EE 


could not effect ſor want of money, Kc. this ofhrer 
called an aſſembly of friends and neighbours, and taxed 
each according to his means and eſtate, to contribute 
towards his relief. This is what we learn from Cornclius 
Nepes, in his Lite of Epaminondae, i 

ERANTHEMUNM, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thots to the flos Adonis, or red maithes. Sce PUEA- 
ANTS eye. 

ER ARIUM. See RRARIUN. | 

LRASED, in Hera'dry, expreties any thing that ſeems vio- 
jently torn off from its proper place. It 1s uſed in con- 
taclillinction to couped, which fignifies a thing clean cut 
off, The family of Card bears ermine, a demy lion 
rampant eraſed, azure, &c. | 

ER AS TIA Ns, a religious ſect or faction, which aroſe in 
England during the time of the civil wars in 1647, thus 
called from their leader Thomas Eraſtus, whoſe dif- 
tinguiſhing doctrine it was, that the church had no right 
to diſcipline, that is, no regular power to excommunt- 
cate, exclude, cenſure, abſolve, decree, or the like. 

ERATO, from epaw, 1 love, in Mythology, the name of one 
of the nine Mules who preſided over lovc-poetry, To 
this Muſe ſome have aſcribed the invention of the lyre 
and lute; and ſhe is repreſented with a garland of 
myrtles and roſes, holding a lyre in one hand, and a bow 
in the other, and at her hde a Cupid with his torch. 
'There is alſo a NERE1D of the ſame name. 

ERCEUS, of eros, ſeptum, in Mythology, the name by 
which thoſe who were appointed to guard the walls of a 
city invoked Jupiter. ; : 

EREBFENNUS, Fptfero;. a name given by Galen and ſome 
other of the Greek writers, as a diſtinctive epithet for 
the black chamwlcon thiſtle, which was eſteemed pot- 
ſonous, and was by this word diſtinguiſhed from the 
xgleus or ayant;, or white chamæleon, which was an 
eſculent plant, and uſed by fome as an antidote, It has 
happened, however, that the inte chamal-con thiſtle 
has been by ſome called a poiſon, as well as the black 
but this is only owing to a millake of Pliny, in ſuppoſing 
the effects of birdlime to have becn attributed to this 
plant, becauſe of its yielling a viſcous, but ſafe gum, at 
its root. It was called by fome zxias chameleon. Sce IX1AS 
and CHAMALEON tile. 

EREBUS. Fig, from 20, might, in Mythology, a term 

denoting darkneſs. According to Heſiod, Erebus was 
the ſon of Chaos and the night, and the father ot the day. 
This was allo the name of part of the z»ferz among the 
ancients: they had a peculiar expiation for thole who 
were detained in Erelus. 
Erebus was properly the gloomy region, ard diſtinguiſh- 
ed both from Tartarus, the place of torment, and Ely- 
Gum, the region of bliſs : according to the account given 
of it by Virgil, it forms the third grand diviſion of the 
inviſible world beyond the Styx, and comprehends ſeveral 
particular diſtricts, as the limbus infantum, or receptacle 
for infants ; the limbus ſor thoſe who have been put to 
death without cauſe; that for thoſe who have d-{troyed 
themſelves; the fields of mourning, full of dark groves 
and woods, inhabited by thote who died for love ; and 
beyond theſe, an open champaign country for departed 
warriors. En. lib. vi. p. 427, &c. 

ERECT fowers, are ſuch as grow upright, without hang- 
ing or reclining the head. See FLOWER. 

EuECT leaf, ereftum folium, among Botanijis. See LEAF, 

ERECT vin. See V181ON. 

EREcT, direct, and declining, &c. dials, &c. See Diar. 

ERECTION, the act of railing or elevating a thivg in a 
right line. 


The erefing a perpendicular on a line given, is a popular 


problem in geometry. : 
The term ere&791 is alſo uſed figuratively ; as the ereion 
of a marquiſate into a duchy; biſhopricks can only be 
erected by the king. | 
ERECT1ON is particularly uſed in Medicine, for the ſtate of 
the penis when ſwelled and diſtended by the action of 
the muſcles, called ereores. 
There is alſo an ere&z2n of the clitoris, which is per- 
formed by muſcles provided for that purpoſe. See CLI. 
TORIS and ERECTORES. 
An alternate ſtate of eren and flaccidity in the penis, 
Ir. Drake obſerves, is of abſolute neceſſity; it to the 
performance of its ollice, the ſecond for the ſccurity of 
the part, 
Without an erection it were impoſſible to emit and lodge 
the ſeed where it ought to be; and with a conſtant one, 
almolt as impo{ſible to fecure the part from external in- 
juries. To ſay nothing of the lots of iniligation, which 
malt be a neceflary conſequence of conſtant reien. 
The ereclien of the penis couſiſts in a dittention of its 
corpora cavernoſa, by an extraordinary quantity of blood 
pent up therein, 


That the blood is the matter which diſtends the penis in 


| 


E R E 


erefiiim, is evident from abundance of. experiments z 
though the molt convincing is that of firmly tying the 
penis of an animal (as has been frequently done to a dog) 
in coitu, whercin nothing has been ſound but blood to 
diſtend it. Hence, in the bodies of criminals, that hang 
long after death, the penis becomes creed; the blood in 
that poſition falling to the interiorparts, and llopping there. 
By blowing into the blood-veſſels of the penis after death, 
the part becomes erected, This was firſt diſcovered by 
Mr. Cowper, upon viewing its veins, aſter he had diſ- 
tended them with wind; whence it plainly appeared, 
that the external trunks paſſed, ſome uncer its ſkin only, 
and fome over the oſſa pubis; beſides, that a vaſt num— 
ber of other veins on the dorſum penis unite an empty 
themſelves into one trunk. called wena penis, Which paſſes 
immediately under a trantverſe ligament of the oſfa »ubis, 
which is compteſſed by the approximation of the dorſum 
penis to the ligament of the pubis. This application of 
the dorſum penis is affected by its muſculi directores 
pulling down the crura of the corpora cavernoſa penis, 
which are tied up at their juncture in tü body of the 
penis to the os pubis by the ligamentum tuſpenſorium. 
Now, this cannot happen to the caveruous body of the 
urethra, becauſe there is no bone whoſe phon can give 
riſe to a ligament which can have that gilect on its veins 3 
wherefore, the muſculi acceleratores embracing the veins 
of the bulb, do that office, though not ſo effectually as 
in the penis itſelf, 

Accordingly the glans is not always perfectly diſtended 
with the penis, and it is this part that ſooneſt becomes 
flaccid on an erefion, 

The blood by ſuch means being precluded from its re- 
turn, the corpora cavernoſa muſt of neceſſity become dil- 
tended, if we conſider their ſtructure above mentioned 
with reſpeCt to the veins. The arteries, which before 
were flaccid, have now their trunks alſo diſtended, and 
do more plentifully import blood into the corpora ca- 
vernoſa. 

But fince it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome part of the de- 
tained blood ihould be ſtill paſſing off, leſt it become 
grumous, and unfit for a reflux; the venz præputi 
communicate with thoſe of the penis itſclf, whereby part 
of the blood may be returned from the penis during its 
erection, and give way to a freſh ſupply from the arterics, 
and preſerve the circulation uninterrupted. 


ERECTORES c/tzridts, in Anatomy, a pair of muſe es ariſ- 


ing from the protuberances of the iſchium, and inſerted 
into the ſpongious body of the clitoris which they ſerve 
to erect in coition. See CLITORIDIS muſeults and CLI- 
TORIS. 


ERECTORES penis, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles, ariſing 
/ fleſhy from the protuberances of the iſchium below the 


beginning of the cavernous bodies of the yard, into 
whoſe thick membranes they are inſerted. 

Their uſe is to pull the yard upwards towards the os pu- 
bis, whereby the greatett vein is compreſled, and the te— 


fluent blood denicd its paſſage under thoſe bones, whici 
makes it ſwell. Sce ERECT10N. 


EREGMOS, from epewa, I break, a word uſe by the 


ancients, to expreſs a bean decorticated and broken into 
ſmall pieces, in order to be boiled in ptiſans. 'I'his 
name was not, however, kept ſtrictly to this ſenſe, but 
they applied it indifterently to all the leguminous fruits 
broken in the fame manner. Foefius will have it to ſig- 
nify 6ean-meal, but others are againſt this; and Galen in 


ſome places uſes it only to expreſs a bean divided into 
two parts. | 


EREMIT. See Hermit. 
ERE FHIS MOOS, trom eetłig. [ irritate, A word uſcd by 


Galen and Hippocrates to expreſs any thing that irritates, 
Galen ſays that Hippocrates means by it alſo every thing 
that reduces the habit of body to an infirm ſtate, among 
which are to be reckoned before all other things, irritai- 
ing, acrimonious, and pungent humours in the flomach, 
and bowels, particularly in the mouth of the ſtomach, 
worms aſcending from the inteitines into the ſtomach, 
nocturnal itchings of the whole ſkin, or of ſome part of 
it, which, by their irritation and prevention of Ileep, 
reatly exhault ftrength. 


ERETRIA terra, Eretrian earth, in the Materia Media, 


the name of a very peculiar kind of alkaline bole, dug in 


.the Negropont near the ancicut Eretrid, and once in 


great ule as an aſtringent and a ſudorific, 

The ancient writers in medicine all mentiou the Eretr i; 
carth, and Dioſcorides and Galen deſcribe two kinds of 
it, a grey and white, The grey is what is properly dif- 
tinguiſhed by this name, being an earth of a ditterenc 
kind from all the other boles. 'The white, though the 


ancients ſeem not to have obſerved it, yet was plainly, 


from their own deſcriptions, the ſame with the white 


bole armenic, though found in a different place, Hil.s 
Hitt. of Foil, p. 5. 
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"The grey or genuine Eretrion earth is a fine and pure 
greyiſh white earth, moderately heavy, naturally of a 
ſmooth ſurface, of a friable texture, eaſily crumbling to 
pieces between the fingers, but not ſtaining the ſkiu in 
handling; it ſticks firmly to the tongue, but melts to a 
butter-like ſubſtance in the mouth; it burns to a perfect 
ſnow-white, and efferveſces violently with aqua ſortis. 
But what abundantly diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
earths, is, that if a little be wetted, and drawn over a 
plate of braſs or copper, ſo as to mark a line, the mark 
will in a little time appear bluiſh, This is recorded of it 
ſo early as in the writings of Dioſcorides, and experiment 
proves it to be true. It ſeems plainly to be owing to an 
alkaline quality. in the earth ; this it plainly manifeſts 
by its fermenting ſo ſtrongly with acids, and it is a 
well-known fact that alkalines draw a blue tinctute from 
copper. | 
The ancients all eſteemed it a great medicine, and were 
2 careful in their way of preparing it ſor uſe, 
y frequent waſhing. It is now unknown in the ſhops; 
but its highly alkaline quality, in which it is ſo much 
ſuperior to all the earths now in uſe, might make it worth 
the bringing into uſe again; and it may ſtill be had in its 
old place, in almoſt any quantities. 

ERGALITA, of epyov, opus, a word uſed by the Alchemiſ?s, 
to expreſs that part of their treatiſes which explains the 
inſtruments employed in their operations. 

ERGASIMA, a name given by Dioſcorides and other of 
the ancients to a very foul and coarſe kind of myrrh. 

ERGASTERIUM, a word uſed by the writers in Chemi/try, 
ſometimes to expreſs. the whole elaboratory, and ſome- 
times that part of a furnace on which the bottom of the 
retort, copel, or crucible, is to reſt in an operation. 

ERGASTINE, Epyarwas, in Antiquity, a ſelect number of 
virgins employed in weaving Minerva's peplos or robe, 
which was carried in proceſhon ar the Athenian feſtival, 
Panathanæa. See PEPLOs, and PAN ATHANAA. | 

ERGASTULUM, among the ancients, a houſe of correc- 
tion, or work-houſe, where ſlaves, by the private autho- 
rity of their maſters, were confined, and kept at hard 
labour for ſome offence. It was likewiſe called /ophre- 
niſterium. 

ERGATIA, reyaſia, in Antiquity, a Laconian feſtival, in 
honour of Hercules. 

ERGOT, in the Manege, 1s a ſtub like a piece of ſoft horn, 
about the bigneſs of a cheſnut, placed behind and below 
the paſtern joint, and commonly hid under the tuft of 
the fetlock. To diſ-ergot, or take it out, is to cleave it 
to the quick with an inciſion-knite, in order to pull up 
a bladder full of water that lies covered with the erpor. 

This operation is ſcarcely practiſed at Paris, but in Hol- 
land is frequently performed upon all four legs, with in- 
tent to prevent watery ſores and foul ulcers. 

ErGorT, in Medicine, the name given by the French to a 
diſeaſe ſimilar to one in England, proceeding from eating 
vitiated rice. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lii. part ii. and vol, ly. 
art. 17. p. 106. See BLIGHT and SMUT, 

ERIACH, in Antiquity, the name of a recompence aſſigned 
by the high BREHON lat in caſe of murder, to the friends, 
or to the child or wife of him that was ſlain, as a kind of 
compoſition between the murderer and his proſecutors. 

ERICA, in Botany. See HEaTH, 

ER1Ca marina, ſea-heath, a name given by many authors to 
a very beautiful ſea-plant of the fucus kind, called by Mr. 
Ray and ſome others the FUcus erice folio, This differs 
ſo much in bigneſs in different places, that it has been 
ſuſpected to be of two diſtinct ſpecies ; thoſe plants of it 
which are found about the ſhore ſeldom exceeding ten 
inches in length, and thoſe in deeper water often growing 
to three feet. 

It is compoſed of a vaſt number of ramifications ; the 
bottom ſtalk is woody, and often of the thickneſs of a 
man's little finger; yet even in theſe there is no diſtinc- 
tion of nerves or fibres; the large branches are rough 
and knotty, and ſend off many other ramifications, the 
larger of which are round, but the extreme ones flat. 

At different ſpaces over this plant, one obſerves certain 
knots or tumors ; theſe are no other than the branch 
in that part ſwelled, and the uſe of the ſwelling is to 
contain the capſules which incloſe the ſeed z theſe, and 
their arrangement in theſe ſwellings, are wholly like 
thoſe of the common fucus, and there are uſually ten or 
twelve capſules contained in every {ſwelling or bladder of 
the ſtalk. They are not arranged with any regularity in the 
ſwelling, but are always found nearer the upper than the 
lower extremity of it. The ſeeds are round, and a very 
great number of them are contained in every capſule. 

The ſwellings which contain theſe capſules are ſometimes 
placed at conſiderable diſtances from one another on the 
ſtalks of the plant, and ſometimes they ſtand ſo cloſe as 
to repreſent the beads of a necklace. Some branches of 
the plant alſo are very full of them, and others ſcarce 
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have any at all upon them. Sometimes the bladders are 
found empty on this plant, as they are in the common 
ſea-wrack : but in this caſe there may always be ſeen the 
marks of the places where the capſules have once been 
though ſince periſhed by ſome accident. Mr. Reaumur. 
who gives this deſcription of this plant, never ſaw its 
flowers; but there ſeems no doubt but that they are 
compoſed of ſhort filaments, like thoſe of the other plants 
of this kind; and his not examining the plant at a proper 
ſeaſon was probably the 1eaion of his not finding them ; 
for the flowers and ſeeds of theſe plants are uſually both 
large enough to be ſeen by the naked eye; and when the 
| ſeed is fo, in moſt cafes the flower is alſo. Mem. Acad 
Par. 1712. bg 
ERr1ca, in Jchthy:logy, a name given by Gaza and ſome 
others, as the interpretation of the chalcis of Ariſtotle 
that is, as the name of the common HERRitNG, DD 
ERICERUM, a name given by Aétius and other author; 
to a ſort of collytium, uſed in weakneſſes of the eyes in 
which the herb erica, or heath, was an ingredient, 
ERICHTHONIUS, in A/ronomy, a conſtellation, the ſame 
as AURIGA, | 
ERIDANUS, in Alronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, in form of a river. 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Eridanus, in Ptolemy's Ca- 
talogue, are 34; in Tycho's, 19; in the Britiſh Cata- 
logue, 84; the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Kc. 
whereof are as follow : 
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ERIFFS, a name given to canary birds when about two 
years old. See CANARY bird. 

ERIGENS penis. See ERECTORES penis. 

ERIGERON, or SFENECIO. Se GROUNDSEL. 

ERINACEA, in Bztany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are thete : che flowers and fruit 
are the ſame with thoſe of the broom ; but the whole 
plant is ſo beſet with prickles as to teſemb e a hedge-hog 
Tourn. Int. p. 646. 

According to Mr. 'Cournefort there are two ſpecies. 

ERIN ACEUS, in Zoosl:gy, See 1:4 e-Hos. 

ERINACEus, is alſo a name given by Dillenius and ſome 
other botaniſts to the peCtinated agarics, called by others 
hydnum. Theſe differ from the agaiics, properly lo called, 
which are lamellated underneath, and from others which 
are porous, fur theſe are echinated, or beſet with pointed 
prickles. 

ERINGO, in B;tany. See EN YN O. 

ERINOP FERKUS, See PriveT-fly. 

LRINUS, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angioſpermia 
clals, its characters are theſe: the flower hath a five- 
leaved empalement, and one tubulous petal, which is of the 
ringent kind, cut into five equal ſ-gments, and is ſhort 
and reflexed z it hath four ſtamina ſituated within the 
tube, two of which are a little longer than the other. 
In the buttom of the tube is fituated an oval germen, 
which afterwards becomes an oval capſule, with two cells 
Ulled wi'h tmall feeds. Miller. There ate four ſpecies 

ERSIOCAULON, in Botany, à genus of the triandria tri- 
nia claſs. The characters of which are, that the calyx 
is common, that it has a ſmall imbricated head, three 
equal petals, and the ſtamina above the germen. There 
are five ſpecies. 

ERIOCEPH ALUS, in Botany, Dill. Hort. Elch. 110. 
a genus of the ſyngene/ia polyzamia nectſſaria claſs. Its 
charaQters are theſe : it hath a radiated flower, compoſed 
ot temale half florets, which form the rays, and her— 
maphrodite florets which form the ditk ; the hermaph- 
rodite flowers are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five parts 
at the brim, and have five {tamina, with a naked ger- 
men. Phe female florets have their petals ſtretched out 
on one tide like a tongue, divided at the end into three 
tall loves; they have no ſtamina, but an oval naked 


bermen; they have one naked ſeed fitting on the naked 
You, II. No 118. ; 
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plain receptacle; there are three ſpecies. Theſe plant: 
retain their leaves all the year, and fo add to the varicty 
of exotics in the winter ſeaſon. 

ERIOPHORUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Betany, the 
name of the cotton-graſs, or cotton-ruſh, common in 
marſhy places, and called {nagr:/7tis by other writers. 
This is, by that author, made a diſtinct genus of plants, 
of the triandria monggynia claſs, whoſe characters are, 
that the flower-cup is an imbricated ſpike, made vp cf 
oblong oval ſcales, « little bent in, and ſeparating the 
flowers; it has no petals; the flimina are three ca- 
pillary filaments 3 the antheræ are erect and cbliong; 
the germen of the pilli is extremely ſmall ; the ſtyle is 
thread-jike, and of tlie fame length with the icales cf 
the cup; the ſtigmata are three, longer than the ſtyle, 
and bent backward ; the feed is three-cornered, point- 
ed, and covered with hairs longer than the ſpike. There 
are tive ſpecies. 

ERIOFPHORUS, in Hany, a name given by Valiant to 1 
genus of plants, fince deſcribed by Linnæus under the 
name of awmaryala. See ANDRYALA and Sow- FEISTLE, 

ERIOX, orExox, in bthyslory, a name given by Albertus 
and fome other authors to the common ſalmon, called 
by others anchorago and ſalma, Sec SAL MON» 

ERISTALIS, in Natal Hiftory, the name of a ſtone, 
mentioned by Pliny and the ancients, and of which a 
very memorable quality is recorded by them, which 
is, that though it was naturally white, it would occa- 
ſionally twin red. 

ERIS ICI, from cis, difprte, in Betanv, ſuch authors as 
have attempted the ſtudy of that fcience in a philoſophi- 
cal way, and have been publicly engaged in diſputes 
about the true foundation of its ſeverzl diſtinctions, &c. 

ERIVHACE, a name given by the ancients to the yellow 

matter collected on the hinder legs of the bees after their 
excurſions in ſearch of the materials tor their hives; we 
uſually eſteem this to be real wax, and the French call 
it cire brute or rough wax: it is certain, however, that 
though the mattcr of which wax is to be formed is con- 
tained in this ſubſtance; yet the Dutch and ſome other 
nations have the malt juſt idea of it, in calling it pain de 
abeilles, or the fred of the bees, 
This ſubſtance is only the farina of flowers, and no ex- 
periment has been able to ſeparate real wax fiom it. The 
moſt probable opinion concerning it is, that it ſerves the 
becs as food, and that after this it is converted in their 
bowels into the ſubſtance called wax. 

ERITHALIS, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 


gui claſs. The corolla is divided into five ſegments, ' 


the calyx 15 arceolated, and the fruit is a berry conſiſting 
of ten cells. There is one ſpecics. 

ERMESIA, a name given to a compoſition uſed among the 
ancients, and famous for its effects in making people 
beger handſome children; It conſiſted of honey, myrrh, 
ſaſtron, and palm- wine, all beat together. This mals 
was to be taken mixed in milk. The women tock it as 
well as the men, aid many had great faich as to its ef- 
fects. 

ERMIN, or ERMINE, in Heraldty, denotes a white ficld 
or fur, powdered or interſperſed with black ſpots, called 
powdering. See FUR, 

It is ſuppoſed to repreſent the ſkin of an animal of the 
jame denomination. In cllect, there is no animal whoſe 
kin naturally correſponds to the herald's erm. 

The animal is milk white; and ſo far is it from having 
ſpots, that tradition reports, that it will rather die, or be 
taken than ſully its whiteneſs. Whence its ſymbolical uſe. 
But white ſteins having for many ages been uſed for the 
linings of the robes of magiſtrates and great men; the 
furriers at length, to add to their beauty, uſed to ſew 
bits of the black tails of thoſe creatures upon the white 
ſkins, to render them the more conſpicuous. Which 
al:eration was introduced into armoury. See Tab. II. 
Heral1. fig. 60. 25 | 

The ſable ſpots in min are not of any determinate num- 
ber, but they, may be more or leſs at the pleaſure of the 
painter or ſurricr. 

Ex Mix, an order of knights, inſtituted in 1450, by 
Francis I. duke of Bretagne, and formerly ſubvſting in 
France, The collar of the order was of gold, compoſed 
of ears of corn in faltier ; at the end of which hung the 
ermin, with this inſcription, a ma vies Byt the order ex- 
pired when the dukedom of Bretagne was annexed to 
the crown of France. 

ERMINE'. Ache ermine is a croſs compoſed of ſour e- 
mine ſpots, placed in the figure reprefented Tab, II. II- 
rald. figs 62. 

It muſt be obferved, that the colours in ſuch arms are 
not to be exprefſed, becauſe neither the croſs nor the 
arms can be of any colour but a white and black. 

Colombiere blazons it quatre queues d"ermine en croix. 
The editor of Guillim deſcribes it thus: a groſs of four 
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It is the coat of Huiſton in Cheſhire. 
ERMINE, /imbre of. See TiMBRE. | 
ERMINES, is uſed by ſome Engliſh writers for the reverſe 


| EROTIDIA, Eporitia, the ſame with erotza. 
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mine; or, more properly, four ermine ſpots in ctoſs. 


of ermine, i. e. for white ſpots on a black field; but on 
what foundation nobody can tell; for the French, from 
whom we have our heraldry, have no ſuch term; but 
call this black powdered with white, contre-ermine ; as de- 
noting the counter, or reverſe of ermine; which is white 
; powdered with black. See Tab, II. Herald fig. 63. 
ERMINEUM animal, ſboat, or ermine, the creature whole 
ſkin is the ermine, ſo much eſteemed as a fine fur. See 
Tab. Quad. Ne q. | 
This creature is properly a ſpecies of weaſel, and is 
called by Mr. Ray, and other authors, muſtcla candida, 
the white weaſel, and by Linnæus muſtela exrminea. It is 
in all reſpects like the common weaſel, and is all over of 
a pure ſnow white, except the tip of the tail, which is 
of as beautiful a black, and that it has a little yellowiſh 
grey about the eyes, and a mark, or ſpot, of the ſame 
colour on the head, another on the ſhoulders, and a 
third, near the tail. Its colour is, however, very dit. 
ferent in degree and elegance, according to the ſeaton of 
the year. It is frequent about rivers, and in meadows, 
in thoſe countries which produce it, and teeds on moles, 
mice; and other ſmall animals. The ſkins and tails are 
a very valuable article of commerce in Norway, Lap- 
land, and Ruffia, and other cold countries, where they | 
are found in prodigious numbers, and regularly change 
their colour in winter, becoming white. In Siberia, 
they burrow in the fields, and are taken in traps, baited 
With fleſh. In Norway they are ſhot with blunt arrows, 
or taken in traps. The eat is ſometimes found white 
in Great Britain, and called the white weaſel. 
ERMINITES ſhould ſeem a diminutive of ermines, and na- 
turally to ſignify little ermines 3 but it is otherwiſe, Er- 
minites expteſſes a whi:e field powdered with black; only 
that every ſpot has a little red hair therein. | 
Some authors uſe the word erminites, for a yellow field 
powdered with black; which the French expreſs much | 
better by or ſemee aber mines de ſable. | 
ERMINOIS expreflts an or field, with ſable powdering. 
ERNES, in our 014 1/r:iters, ſignify the looſe ſcattered ears 
of corn that are leſt on the ground, after the binding or 
cocking of it. 
It is derived from the old Teutonic ernde, harveſt; ernden, 
to cut or mow corn. Hence ern is, in ſome places, to glean. 
ERODINUM, a word uſed by ſome of the enthuſiaſtic 


writers in alchemy, to ſignity the prognoltic, good or 


ERRATIC, in H onomy, an epithet applied to the 


ERROR, a miſtake of th 


bad, of any operation. 

EROS, of ew;, love, in Mthology, one of the two chieſs 
over all o:her Cupids, being the cauſe of love. Sce 
ANTEROS, 

EROSION, in Medicine, the act of ſharp, acrid fluids, or 
humours, gnawing or tearing off parts from the fleſh, 
and other ſubſtances. Arſenic, and other poiſons, make 
eroſions in the inteſtines. See CORROSION. 

EROSUM, folium, among Botanijts. See LEAF. 

EROTESiS, Epurroiy, in Rhetori, the lame with INTER“ 
ROGATION. 


EROTIA, E w7zx, a feſtival among the Greeks, in honour 


of Cupid, being celebrated every filih year with ſports 
and games. 


EROTIC, derived from epws, love; whence scare, is 
applied to any thing which has a ration to the pallion 
of love. | 
In Medicine we particularly uſe the phriſe 4 {rium ero 
ticum, for a kind of melancholy contracted through ex- 
ceſs of love. 

Though among the ſeveral ſpecies of pulſes, there be 
no amorous pulſe, that is, no pulſe pecuitar to that pal- 
ſion; yet we can certainly diſcover where the diſorder is 
erotic by the beating of the pulſe, which, in that caſe, 
is changeable, unequal, turbulent, and irregular. Speak 
to the patient of the perſon he loves, and his pulſe in- 
{tantly changes, becoming higher, and quicker ; and the 
minute you change the converſation the pulle 1s loſt | 
again, and is dilturted anew. 


EROTYLOS, in Natural Hliſtery, the name of a ſtone, of 
which we have no deſcription left us, but which the an- 
cients are ſaid io have ulcd in divination, | 

EROW A, the name of a kind of nettle which grows in 
the mountains at Otaheite in the South Sea, with which 
the iuhabitants make fiſhing lines, which ſerve to hold 
the (trongeſt and molt active fiſh, and are much ttronger 
than our ſilk lines of twice the thicknels. 

ERRANT, in Law, the fame with ztmerant; the term is 
attributed to judges who go the circuit; aud to bailifts 
at large. 


ErRants, #night. See KNIGHT. 


ERKATA, a liſt uſually placed at the beginning or end of 


ERR 


a book, containing the faults that hare eſe 
impreſſion, and, ſometimes, 
the work. = 

Lindenberg has an expreſs diſſertation on typogra%1; 
errors, De Errorivus [ ypographicis Pe hare 


; Wherein h 
ſerves, that there is no book 1 ob- 
, exempt from them, not even 


the ſacred books He ſets himſclt to enquire into all t 

cauſes thereof; and propoſes means to prevent Ut _ 
But he advances nothing on that article, but lis ra 
ther common or impracticable. 9 82 


. aped in the 
even in the compoſition of 


plan: tz, 


which are called crratic, or wandering ſtars, in contra 


diſtinclion to the fixed ſtars. 


ExRATIC fevers, in Medicine 
fevers, „ a term uſed to expreſ; ſuch 


ſevers as, according to | ä f 1 

_ » mol x ng to the language of medica] writers, 
erve no regular type, that is, are not deter minate c. 

ther in their attacks or in their general petiod 1 

are thus called by way of diſtinction from the pic 2 

vers which are regular in both. See FEVR. 85 


ERRATIC winis. See WIND. 
7 5 7 . 
ERRHINA, Eeswa, from e, in, and pays noſe, 


1 
are remedies taken by the noſe to enliven N 
bleeding, &c. but principally to purge the Fan 
the head, and by the general ſhuck they oc 9h 
more the moſt diſtant obſtrutions. Hence reſults the; 
uſe in letbargies, epilepſies, palſies, apoplexics "roy 
achs, vertigces, Cattarrhs, guita ſcrena, Kc. 5 
Of theſe, ſome ate taken in powders, as betony, toba 

marjoram, iris, white hellebore, enphorbium 4 8 I 
in a liquid form, made of the juice of mario m Frcs 
beet, cyclamen, iris, & c. Others in form of Ene 
incorporated with unguent. rofat. Others oli. Kae 
like pyramids, to ſtop bleeding at the noſe; com oled of 
Armenian bole, terra ſigillata, maſtic, human 5 — 
blood dried, &c. Such err hines as are dry, and weft 46 
in powders to excite ſneezing, are properly called uy 
nutatories, Some moderns call them capulpurgia. 235 


„ top 
ies of 
calion, to ic. 


ERRIPSIS, from ftr, I pricipitate, in Medicine, is aſed 


in different ſenſes, ſometimes for a weakneſs of the wh! 

body, ſometimes only of ſome one part -d 
to the whole body, it expreſſes that utter deject on aud 
proſtration of ſtrength which makes a man fail down | ke 
a dead carcaſs; and, when applied to the eyes, it . 


preſſes ſuch a debiiity as rencers it impoſl; K 
them open. F a Pins 2s. 


When applicd 


1 e mind, in giving aſſent to a thins 
or propoſition, which is not truc, See FAL Lacy 5 
Some philofophers define error an act of the mind 
whereby things that ſhould be joined, are ſeparated or 
. , J 
things that ſhould be teparated are joined; or a wrots 
judgment, difagreeing with the things whereon it is 
paſſed. 
Error ſands in oppoſition to truth, which conſiſts in an 
agreement between the propoſition, and the thing where- 
of it is alhrmed or denied. 
However, a bare failure, or non attainment of truth, 
doth not conſtitute error ; that being common botl: to ig- 
norance and doubting. , 
Ermer only ſtands diltinguiſhed from Falſhuo l, in that rhe 
former is in the mind, and the latter only in the propo- 
ſition. ä | 
The great origin of all errer, i. e. of believing that to be 
true, which is falſe, is a liberty or power, in the human 
mind, of giving its aſſent to ideas, or propofitions, that 
are obſcure, as if they were perſpicuous aud plain. 
Particular cauſes of error, 'are inadvertency, ipncrance, 
impatience, intereſt, authority, education, &c. Sce 
FaiTH, PROBABILITY, OPINIO. 
Againſt all which, there is tlus one general rule or cau— 
tion laid down, by F. Malebranche and others; viz. 
never to pive our full aſſent to any propoſition, unieſs the 
evidence for it be fo {lrong, as that we cn no longe* 
withhold it, wie hout incurring the ſecret reproaches of 
our own reaſon. 
Mr. Locke reduces the cauſes of all our ers to cheſe 
ſour z viz. 1. Want of proofs. 2. Want of ability te 
uſe them. 3. Want of will to uſe them. Aud, 4. 
Wrong meaſures of probability. 
F. Malebranche conſiders five occaſional cauſes of er”, 
or rather five different kinds of errors, accommodated to 
the different manners we have of perceiving things. 1- 
Errors of ſenſe. 2. Of the imagination. 3. Of the un. 
aer/tanding. 4. Of our inclinations. And, 5. Ot the 
payſtins. Yee SENSE, IMAGINATION, UNDERSTAND- 
ING, INCLINATION, and PassIoN. 


ERr«ORS, prpular. Sec POYULAR. 
ExROR, in Lau, generally denotes a fault, or overſight, 


either in plcading, or in a proceſs; upon either of hien 

15 brought a writ by way of remedy, calicd a writ e 

rer; in Latin, de errore corrigends. 

Fitzherbert deſines a writ of error to be, that which lie, 

to redrels falle judgment given in any court of recon, 
having 


E R U E R V 


W charter, or preſcription, to hold plea | progreſs of this inundation was at the rate of a Furlong a 
having ws of above In ſhillings. There is | day; which it continued for fitteen or twenty days, 2 
4 TIS „ error for reverſing a fine, &c. ning, at firſt into the ſea, but afterwards into the city 
Ea * to e. See ASSIGNING. of Catanea; in its courſe it overwhelmed fourteen towns 
33 lirk of the, See CLERK. and villages, containing three or four thouſand inhabi- 


i, a term often uſed by Boerhaave. This author 
1 ny in the body have is a decreaſing ſeries of 
y Nils; by which he means, that the firſt orders of the 
veſſels are adapted to receive the red globules of the 
blood, while the reſt are, perhaps, {maller, and receive 
only the ſerum, the next in order the lympb, and the 
next the yet finer fluids, Now when the red globules of 
blood are propelled into the veſſels deſtined only to te- 
ceive the ſerum, or when the ſerum gets to thoſe vel- 
{cls in which a finer fluid ought only to circulate ; this 


tants. The noiſe of the eruption at the mouth was heard 


ſixty miles. 


Dr. St. Clair, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives 
an account of a conſtant eruption of fire on one fide of one 
of the Apennines, between Bologna and Florence; a ſpot 
of ground three or four miles, in diameter, he obſerves, 
inceſſantly ſends up a flame; riſing very high, without 
noiſe, ſmoke, or ſmell, though it gives a very great heat. 
In great rains it ſometimes intermits, but rekindles with 


greater vigour and heat, Within. three or four yards of 
it, he adds, there grows corn. The flame, he conjec- 
tures to ariſe from a vein of bitumen, or naphtha. There 
are three other ſuch fires on the ſame hills. 


he calls an error loci, and attributes much to it. 
ERUCA, in Zoology. See CATERPILLAR, 
Exc marina griſeo ſuſca. See ArurOoDiTa. der | 
auc, in Botany. Sce Rocker. ERUPTIONS in infants, See INFANTS, 
ERUCAGO, in Botany. See BuN1as. FERUPTIVE fevers. See FEvER. | a . 
ERUCTATION, Belching, the fame as RUCTATION. ERVUM, Bitter Veteb, in Botany, a genus of the diade!phia 
FRUDITION, denotes learning, or knowledge z and chiefly 4 candria claſs : the charaQters of which are, that the em- 
that of hiſtory and antiquity, of languages, and of books, palement of the flower is divided into five equal parts, 
which is the reſult of hard ſtudy, and extenſive reading. | which end in acute points; the flower is of the butterfly | 
The Scaligers were men of deep errdition : the writings kind, having a large, roundiſh, plain ſtandard, two ob- p 
of N. Liunoy, a prieſt of the Oratory, are full of e u- tuſe wings, of haif the length of the ſtandard, and A "tt 
4156 : ſhorter keel, which is pointed ; it hath ten ſtamina, nine 
Mr. Locke ſays, it is of more uſe to fill the head with re- joined, and one ſeparate, terminated by lingle ſummits ; 
ſeclions, than with points of erudition. If the mind be | it hath an oblong germen, ſupporting a rilirg ſtyle, 
not jult and right, ignorance is better than eruditien, crowned by an obtuſe ſligma; the germen afterwards 
which ouly produces confuſion and obſcurity. M. Bal- becomes an oblong taper pod, jointed between each 
zac calls a heap of ill choſen erudition, the Iuggage | feed. There are fix ſpecies. 
of antiquity. ErvuM orientale, See SOPHORA, | | 
ERUPTION, in general, a burſting forth, or excluſion of | ERYCINA, in Mythelogy, a ſurname given to Venus, from 


ſomething that was before covered and concealed. 
In M-dicine, it denotes a ſudden and copious excretion of 
humours, as pus or blood, and any breaking out of puſ- 
tules or ſpots in various diforders; as in the ſmatl-pox, 
mealle+, plague, fevers, &c. See Ex ANTHEMA.. 
The eruption of volcanos, and burning mountains, is fre- 
quently the effect, anc iſſue of earthquakes. dee ELAAT AH. 
QUAKE, &c. | , 
The eruptions of mount Ætna, and Veſuvius, are obſerved 
to be ſomewhat periodical : they are of two kinds; the 
one leſs violent, happening once in two or three months, 
and laſting uſually three or four days without much da- 
mage to the adjacent country. The other more furious, 
and of longer continuance, happening to mount Veſu- 
vius about once in eighty years. That in 1362 was ſo 
violent, that by the beſt of S. Peccacio's obſervations, 
it caſt the rocks three miles into the air. Hartop, in 
Phil. Jranſ N 202. 
The honourable Mr. Hamilton has communicated ſeve— 
ral accounts of later eruptions of Veſuvius to the Royal 
Society, which may be ſecn in the Phil. Pranſ. for 1707. 
1768, and 1769. He obfcrves that the violent erup/ion 
in 1767, is reckoned to be the twenty-ſeventh ſince that 
which de{lroyed Herculaneum and Fompeii, in the time 
of Titus. See VOLCANOS. 
Mr. Oldenburg gives us an hiſtorical account of the ſe- 
veral eruptions of mount AÆina, recorded in authors, 
The firſt whereof we have any credible account, was at 
the time of the expedition of /Eneas, deſcribed by Vir- 
gil, Aneid, lib. iii. The fecond deſcribed by T hucy- 
dides, was four hundred and ſeventy-ſix years before 
Chriſt. In the time of the Roman conſuls there were 
four; another in Cxzſar's time, ſo fierce, that Diodorus 
aſſures us, the ſhips near the iſland of Lipara were in- 
Jjured with the extreme heat of the water; another un- 


der Caligula; another at the time of the martyrdom of | 


St. Agatha, ſaid to have been ſtopped at her interceſ- 
ſion ; another in the year 812; ſeveral between the years 
11bo and 1169; others in 1284, 1329, 1408, 1444, 
1536, 1633, i650. Phil. Tranſ Ne 48. : 
Another extraordinary eruption happened in 1669, parti- 
cularly deſcribed in the ſaid Pranſactions, Ne 51. It was 
preceded for the ſpace of cighteen days, with a dark 


thick ſky, thunder, lightning, and frequent concuſſions. 


of the earth; the place of the eruption was twenty miles 
from the old mouth. 

The matter here yielded, was a ſtream, or river, of melted 
metals and minerals, rendered liquid by the fierceneſs of 
the fire, and boiling up, and guſhing forth, as water 
does at the head of ſome great river; till having run in 
a full body for a ſtone's calt, or more, the extremity 
thereof began to cruſt and curdle, aud turned, when 
cold, into hard, porous ſtones. called ſciarri, as reſem- 
bling huge cakes of ſea-coal, ſull of a fierce fire. Theſe 
came rolling and tumbling over one another, and where 
they met a bank, wall, building, &c. would fill up, and 
iwell over; by their weight bearing down any common 
building, and burning up what was combuſtible, The 


* 


Erix a mountain in Sicily, where ſhe had a temple. 
Venus Erycina had alſo a temple at Rome, which was 
deemed very ancient, even in the time of Thucydides. 


ERYNGO, or SEa-HoLL.y, Eryngium, in Bctany, a genus 


of the pentandria digynia claſs, Its charatters are theſc : 
it hath many ſmall flowers, fitting upon one common co- 
nical receptacle; the flowers have a five-leaved erect 
empalement, fitting upon the germen, and form a 
roundiſh general umbel, which is uniform; each flower 
has five oblong petals, and five ſtamina, ſtanding above 
the flowers; under the empalement is ſituated a prick] 
germen, which afterwards becomes an oval fruit divided 
into two parts, each having one oblong, taper ſeed. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of the eryn2ium plant propa» 
gated in the gardens of the curious; but the common 
ſea-kind is the only one of any uſe. The roots of this 
are, in great quantities, both dried and candied in the 
ſhops; they may all be propagated, either by parting 
their roots, or ſowing their feeds; but the firſt is the 
moſt convenient and expeditious method. This is to be 
done in autumn, when the leaves decay; and the ſoils 
they moſt delight in are gravel and ſand ; but in dry 
ſeaſons they require a great deal of watering. The ſe- 
cond year after their removal from the old plant, they 
will flower, but the flowers are not ſo ſtrong as in the 
older plants. They ſpread very much at the root. 

The true eryngo has creeping roots, which run deep into 
the ground; the leaves are roundith, (tiff, and of a grey 
colour, ſet with ſharp ſpines on the edges; the ſtalks 
riſe a foot high, and divide upwards into two or three; 
they are ſmooth, and garniſhed at each joint with leave 
of the ſame form as the lower, but tmaller, and em- 
brace the ſtalks with their baſe; at the end of the 
branches come out the flowers in roundiſh prickly heads; 
under each is ſituated a range of narrow, (tiff, prickly 
leaves, ſpreading like the rays of a ſtar ; the flowers are 
of a blue whitiſh colour; they appear in July, and the 
ſtalks decay in autumn. 

Tbe root of eryng:um is attenuant and deobſtruent, and 
is thereſore eſteemed a good hepatic, uterine, and ne- 
phritic. Its whole virtve, it is to be obſerved, conſiſts 
in the external or cortical pait. The virtues, however, 
appear to be but weak; and they are now icarcely other- 
wiſe uſed than as made into a ſweetmeat. 

The London College ditects it to be candied in the fol- 
lowinz manner : boil the roots till the rind will eaſily 
peel off; when peeled, ſlice them through the middle, 
aud the pith being taken out, waſh them three cr four 
times in cold water, then for every pound of roots thus 
prepared, take two pounds of double refinged ſugor; diſ- 
ſolve the fugar in water, ſet it on a fire, and as ſoon as 
it begins to boil, put in the roots, and continue the boil- 
ing till they become ſoft. 

Theſe candied roots are an ingredient in artificial aſſes 
milk, which is thus made: take of candied eryngo 
root, one ounce z pearl barley, half an ounce; liquorice 
root, three drams ; boil them in two pints of water to one 
point, to which add a pint of new milk from the cow 


buil 


boil them gently together, then ſtrain the liquor ſor uſe, 
of which half a pint ſhould be drank three times a day. 
Ex VNGIU Mis alſo a name given by ſome of the old au- 
thors to alves; a medicine as different from the root of 
this name as any one thing can well be from another. 
ERYNNIS, or Furxiovs, a name given to Ceres by the 
Sicilians. 

ERYSIMUM. See Hedge MusTARD. 

ERYSIPELAS, Fpuorreras, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the 
ſkin, called alſo /acer ignis, and St. Antony's fire ; and in 
many parts of Great Britain, the roſe. 

In an ancient inſtrument belonging to the church of St. 
Antony at Marſeilles, this diſorder is called ignis inferna- 
lis, or fire of hell, | 

The word is formed of the Greek, eu, trahere, to 
draw, and , prope, near ; whence it is alſo called 
by the Latins vicinitraha, and vicivirubia. Others derive 
it from epuflpag, red, and weng, Lid, or black. 

The ſanguine and plethoric, young people, and pregnant 
women are mo't ſubject to this ditorder. 

Dr. Quincy accounts for the ery/peias. from a too fzy 
blood, winch obſtruting the capillaries, occaſions 1n- 
Hlammations; others from a too ſharp and bilious blood, 
which, on account of its great ſubtihty, occaſions no ſen- 
ſible tumor, but ſpreads, or diffuſes itſelt, all around; 
and from the humours not being duly diſcharged by per- 
ſpiration. "The colour of the tumor, though red, gene- 
rally incline: towards a yellow, on account of the mix- 
ture of the bile; and always the more there is of the 
bile, the more dangerous the diſeaſe. 

This dforder may be occaſioned by any thing that over- 
heats the blood, checks perſpiration, and obſtructs or 
diminiſhes either the natural or artificial evacuations, 

In e. y/ipelators fevers, which are juſtly ranked among the 
exanthematous kind, the blood and humours being in an 
intenſe motion, an acrid ſerum of the ſulphureous and 
cauſtic nature is, by that means, propelled to the fur- 
face of the body, and produces a ſwelling, accompanied 
with redneſs, heat, and pain. 

"This fever is far from being innocent and ſimple, as it is 
generally thought, and is often violent and dangerous, 
nay mortal, and, in ſome cales, appears to be nearly al- 
lied to peſtiiential fevers, the moſt formidable of all diſ- 
orders. The ſymptoms in both are of the fame kind; 
and on the third or fourth day the morbid matter in both 
is thrown out to the ſuiface, and the violence of the 
ſymptoms of this ſomewhat abates. But the great dif- 
ference is, that the one is contagious, the other not ſo; 
and the peſtilential is much more fatal than the other 
uſually is found to be. 

Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the ery/ſpelas into two kinds, the 
ſimple and the ſcorburic. The ſimple or genuine eu- 
pelas affects only the ſurface of the body, and eably gives 
way to proper remedies, in a ſhort time; but the ſpu- 
rious, or ſcorbutic kind, is more deeply rooted, and 
hard to be removed; there is allo a third kind, called 
an exulcerated ery/itelas, in which the eruptions are yel- 
low, and contain an acrid pungent humour, which gives 
a terrible gnawing pain. This diſeaſe affects every part 
of the body, but particularly the legs and face, eſpecially 
the latter; and happens at all times of the year, but molt 
frequently at the cloſe of ſummer. It ſometimes ſpreads 
over the whole face, and ſwells and inflames it in ſuch 
2 manner as to endanger ſuffocation; being attended 
with an intenſe pain, and a number of little puſtules, 
which, as the inflammation increaſes, become velticulz. 
It often ſeizes people in a moment, while they are 
abroad, and is called by the country people a 6/:/f, or 
ſideratis; becauſe they imagine it proceeds from foul air, 
or ill wied: but it is generally occaſioned by cold caught 
afier the body has been greatly heated or fatigued, Ir, 
in reality, differs very little from the effects of the ſtings 
of waips and bres, except that the heats olten riſe into 
puſtules. One kind of ery/pelas wholly reſembles the 
itinging of nettles ; this is uſually brought on by drink- 
ing and is very troubleſome, the pimples appearing and 
diiappearing at times, (ometimes for a long while to- 
gether, 

Etmuller gives it as the diſtinguiſhing character of an 
ery/ipclas, that when preſſed very lightly by the bnger, 
there follows a white ſpot, which preſently after becomes 
red again, which does not happen in an ordinary in- 
flammation, unleſs when violently preſſed. Scorbutic 
people are moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe. It is diſputed, 
whether purging be good in the eryfepelas ? Sydenham 
recomments it the next day aſter bleeding. Etmuller 
Cautious us againtt them both, and recommends diapho- 
Tetics, Dr. Freind obſerves, that in the laſt (tage of an 
eryſipelis of the head, attended with a coma, delirium, 
&c. unleſs cathartics will do good, the caſe is deſperate. 
All unctuous, aliringent, and cold applications, exter- 


nally, are dangerous, and fometimes make the ery/ipelas- 


degencrate into a gangrene. 
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However mild the more common kinds of this diſordet 
may naturally be, yet ill management will make even the 
ſlighteſt of them dangerous z and the ſtriking of the crop. 
tions in has been often known to be of fatal conſequence 
Hoffman mentions a patient he knew, who by taking 
a vomit and a draſtic purge, in the time of the eruption, 
had an inflammation of the ſtomach brought on, and 
died in a few days. In many kinds of the + belag nz. 
ture does much, and with a little proper alfillance, th; 
whole terminates kindly in a ſhort time; but the bad 
kinds, nay, and too often the beſt, when treated uni. 
fully tuen to violent burning (evers, and the eruptions 
to gangrenes, 

The true method of curing er1fpelas conſiſts in three 
intentions: firſt, that the febrile motion of nature be he 
no means hindered, but rather promoted if it be found 
defeCtive, and only reduced to a due temperamen: 
exceſſive. Secondly, that the ſubtile cauſtic 
corrected and prepared for ſecretion and excretion ; and 
thirdly, that the inflammatory ſtagnation of pa tid and 
cauitic lymph in the external parts be difeuſſed, and per- 
fealy expelled. Bleeding in the er y/pe/as sometimes be- 
neficial, ſometimes hurtful, and a good genere rule is 
to order it in pliethoric habits, and for pe fong gecut— 
tomed to drink , ſpiritous liquors, and when the dit 
attacks the head, but to forbid it in others In cat ; 
where bleeding is neceſſary, the body {ſhould be kept 
open by emollient clyſters, or ſmall doſes of tte aud 
rhubarb, When the inflammation is mild and gentle, it 
may ſometimes be removed by external warmth a I ig 
but when it is more violent, it requires the help of ; ner. 
nal, and ſometimes external remedies. Of the inter 
nal kind, the mixtura fimplex is one ſtanding good medi- 
eine; and of the external, an cvintment mad: of the eder 
bark, 'or the rob of elder, is known to have performed 
great cures; though ointments and plaſters tend rather 
to obſtruct and repel than to promote any diſcharce 
from the affected part. Fine wool, or {oft flannel, are 
the ſafeſt applications, which by defending trom the 
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cold air, and promoting perſpiration, have a great ten— 


dency to remove the diſeaſe. Bathing the fect and legs 
in warm water is of conſiderable ſetvice, when the dil— 
order has ſeized the face or brain; and if thele ſail, pul- 
tices, or ſharp ſinapiſms, applied to the ſoles of the lcet, 
may be more effectual. 

In the ſcorbutic pelt, gentle laxatives will be proper, 
and ſuch things as purify the blood, and promote the 
perſpira ion. When the inflammation has been checked 
by opening medicines, a decoction of ſarſaparilla root, 
ſhavings of gvaiacum, ſaſſafras and liquorice, may be 
drank, aid ſucceeded by a courſe of bitters, 

There is, belide the common kinds of the ery/pelas, yet 
one more to be mentioned, which is always very terrible, 
and often fatal : this is an ery/ipelas of the lungs. In this 
caſe the patient is ſeized with a highly burning ſever, 
and an acute pain, both in the anterior and poſterior parts 
of the body, but eſpecially about the ſpine. He always 
holds his neck ftraight upright when he bicathes, and 
his noſtrils dilate with an excels of heat and pain, an, 
in the more advanced ſtages, his tongue bangs out of his 
mouth like that of a dog that pants with heat aud weart- 
neſs, He vomits ſometimes bile, aud at other times 
phlegm, and is ſubje& to very frequent faintings ; he 
coughs much, and either ſpits not at all, or elſe a vel 
Iowiſh or bloody matter. This diſcafe almost away; 
proves mortal; and the only accident that can. give the 
patient the leall hope, is its quitting the internal parte, 
and ſhewing itſelf on the ſurſace. 

Heiſter thinks, that the grand intention, in the curing cf 
this diſorder, mult be to dilute the inſpifated blood, a7 i 
break and divide it where it ſtagnates, and is obltructe, 
Plenty of thin and weak drinks are therelore to be ad- 
miniſtered, by which a gentle and laſting tweat may be 
excited, and the teſtaceous powders, and nitious medi. 
cines are frequently found alſo to have great and good 
effects. If the infiammation be but very flight, it is 0t- 
ten cured by external warmth z but when warmth alone 
does not prove ſufficient, cloths, with the rob of elder, 
ſpread upon them, are found of great benebt, being [aid 
warm on ihe part, and kept on by warm comprelies, and 
the proper bandages. Ointmenis made of the middle 
green bark of elder, are alſo very beneficial and not- 
withſtanding that many do not approve the practice, yet 
ſpirit o wine camphorated, with a mixture of ſaffron and 
Venice treacle, are tound often of very great ſervice, p- 
plied warm, with coarſe paper or with linen rags 3 and a 
mixture of lime-water, and ſpirit of wine camphorated, 
often does great ſervice. It ſometimes happens, that an 
ery/ipelas comes to luppuration; and from this generally 


| ariſe the moſt untractavle ſpreading and eating ulcets. 


In this caſe the ulcer is to be carefully cleanfed, and 

dreſſed with ointments of ceruſs, red lead, or litharge» 

and plaſters of the ſame ingredients 3 and the Patient 
I ma 
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muſt, at the ſame time, take internal remedies to ſweeten | 

the blood, ſome gentle purges, and obſerye a ſtrict regi- 

men in regard to diet. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 193. 

Tf the black, livid, or blue colour of the diſeaſed ou 
a 


ſhews a tendency to mortification, the Peravian bark 
may be given in the quantity of a dram every two hours, 
when the ſymptoms are threatening ; and cloths dipped 
in warm Abs den fpirits of wine, or the tinCture of 
myrrh and aloes, or poultices of the bark, may be applied 
to the part, and often renewed ; of it may be fomented 
with a firong decoction of bark. 5 3 

Thoſe who are ſubject to frequent attacks of the eryfipelas 


ſhould guard againſt viotent paſſions, ſttong liquors, and | 


fat, viſcid, and highly nouriſhing food. They ſhould 


uſe ſufficient exerciſe, and aid the extremes of heat | 


and cold. Their food ſhould be chiefly milk and vege- 
tables; and their drink fmall beer, whey, butter-milk, 
& c. They ſhould prevent too long a ſtate of coſtiveneſs, 
either by ſuitable diet, or by often taking a gentle doſe 
of rhubarb, cream of tartar, lenitive eleCtary, or ſ6me 
other mild purgative. See Tiffot's Advice, p. 288, &c. 
Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 270, &c. 3 
tRYSIPELATOIDES, from «pur ο , and eideg, Ixe- 
neſs, in Medicine, is a ſwelling like that of the ery/{pelar, 
though with eaſier ſymptoms; and therefore may be 
taken for a kind of Faftard eryſipelas; in this the ſkin is 
of a more dark colour. . 
ERYTHREAN, an appelation given to Hereules, from a 
_ temple which he had at Erythres, in Arcadia, 
ERYTHREAN Sibyl, See SIBYLS. Tg: 
ERYTHREMA, a word uſed, by the old writers in A/edi. 
cine, to expreſs a rednefs of the cheeks, occaſioned by the 
violent heat in fevers: Some alſo have applied the ſame 
word, in the plural number, to the red inftammatory 
eruptions in an EKYSIPELAS, . , 
ERYTHRINA, in Botany, a name given by Linnzus; to 


a genus of ſuppoſed vegetables, called by Tournefort, | 


Dillenius, and the generality of other writers, Cor 4L- 
LODEN RON, and CORAL. 
ERY THRINUS, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh, called 
by ſome authors alſo the rubellio, travolind, and alboro, of 
arboro, by the Venetrans. It is a ſmall fiſh, ſomething 
like the aurata, or git-head, in ſhape, but much ſmaller, 


and of a pale red colour all over, Its tail is forked, its 


noſe ſharp, and its eyes large, with filvety iriſes, and 
ſometimes a ſight tinge of red amongſt the white. The 
mouth is ſmall, the ſore-teeth broad, and the hinder ones 
are ſcaly. It has one batck-fing the anterior rays or 
nerves of which are prickly, the other ſoft and ſmooth 
to the touch. Rondeſet. de Piſc. lib. v. cap. 13. p. 144. 
ERYTHROCYANEUS, in Orn:+hs/ogy, the red and blue 
maccaw, with a wedge-like tail, and the fides of the 
head naked and rough. See MAccaw. 
ERYTHRODANUM, in the Materia /fedira, a name by 
which ſome authors have called the rubia tinctorum, or 
MADD ER. 


ERYTHROIDES, in Anatomy, the firſt of the proper | 


membranes that incloſe the teſticles. 


It is interſperſed with fleſhy fibres, derived to it from the | 
cremaſter muſcie, which makes it appear reddiſh. And 


hence its name from ebf, red, and eideg, form. 
ERYTHRONIUM, in Botany. See Dog's Tooth. 
ERYTHROPTHALMUS. See Rep Eye. 
ERYTHROXYLON, in Botany, a genus of the decandria 
trigynia claſs: the calyx is turbinated, the corolla has a 
ſcaly, nectariferous, emarginated baſe, to which the 
ſtamina are joined; the fruit is a ſingle-celled drupe. 
Linnæus eaumerates two ſpecies. ST we 
ERZ, or Exzt, in the botanical writings of the Ancients, 


a word uſed originally by the Hebrews, and by them | 


. made the name of the CEDAR. | 

ESAPHE, from tap, T feel with the fingers, a word uſed 
by Hippocrates, to expret> the touching - mouth of the 
uterus, in order to diſcover its ſtate or diſeaſes; 


ESCALADE, or SCALADE, a furious attack of a wall or a 


rampart ; carried on with LADDERS, to paſs the ditch, or 
mount the rampart z without proceeding in form, break- 
ing ground, or carrying on regular works to ſeeure the 
men, 

When' the troops ate prepared to paſs the ditch, either 
with the aſſiſtance of boards, burdles, and faſcines, 
when it is muddy, or with ſmall boats of tin, or baſkets 
covered with ſkins, or oil-cloth, when it is deep, and 
ſilled with water, a party muſt be placed on the counter- 
ſcarp, oppoſite to the langing-place, ready to fire at the 
garriſon, if they are alarmed, and oppoſe the mounting 
on the rampart, If the ditch is dry, the ladders are fixed | 
in ſome place fartheſt diſtant from the centry z and as 


5 


oon as they get upon the rampart, they put themſelves | 


in order io receive the enemy: if the centry ſhould be 


iurpriſed, and ſilently overcome, the detachment hallens f 


| 
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to break open the gate, and to let in the reſi of the party. 
If the ditch is wet, the rampart high, and provided with 
a revetement, it will be difficult to ſurpriſe the town in 
this way ; but jf there is no revetement, the tfoops may 
hide themſelves along the ourſide of the rampart, till all 
are over. Since the invention and uſe of gun- powder, 
and the walls of cities bave been flanked, they are ſel- 
dom taken by eſcalade, _ - Ur 
| ESCALLION, in Botany. See Scar.t1ovw. 
ESCAMBIO, from the Spanifh cambitr, to change, was an- 
ciently a licence granted any, one for the making a re- 
* or giving a bill of exchange, to another be- 
ond fea, * 
or, by ſtat. 5 Rich. H. no perſon might exchange, or 
return money beyond ſea, without the King's licence. 
ESCAPE, in Law, an evaſion out of ſome lawful rettraint; 
| either by violence or ſtealth. , 
* are either voluntary or negligent. 
eluntary, as when one arreſts another for ſelony, or other 
crime, and afterwards lets him go; in which eſcape, the 
party that permits it, is by law to ſuffer puniſhment as 
if guilty of the fatilt committed by the perſon who eſcapes, 
be it feiony, treaſon, or treſpaſs; aſter the original de- 
linquent is actually found guilty or convicted. 
Negligent eſcape is, when one is arreſted, and afterwards 
eſcapes againſt his will that arreſted him ; and is not pur- 
ued by freſh ſuit, and taken again, before tHe party pur- 
ſued hath loft Gght of him. 


Keepers of prifons conniving at eſcape? ſhalt forfeit 5007. 
| and in civil caſes, the ſheriff is anſwerabte for the debt. 
ESCAPE warrant, in Law. If any perſon committed cr 
charged in cuſtody in tlie king's bench or Fleet priſon in 
execution, or on meſne proceſs, &c. go at large; . or 
oath thereof before a judge of the court where the action 
was brought, an eſcape warrant ſhall be granted, directed 
to all theriffs, &c. throughout England, to #eroke the 
prifoner, and commit him to goal when taken, there to 
remain until the debt is ſatisfied; and a perfor may be 
* a Sunday upon an c ape warrant. Stat. 1 Anne, 
cap. 6. 
 ESCAPEMENT, in Horzlogy. Sec PALLET, and Trux- 
ESCARTELE,”, in Heraldry, guartered, or QUARTERLY. 
See QUARTERING. 72 | 
ESCH, in 1chthyalogy, aname given by Hildegard and others, 
| to the fiſh we call the grayling, or umber, and the ge- 
nerality of authors, the thymallus. It is of the corego- 
| nous kind, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the upper 
jaw being longer, and the back-fin containing twenty- 
three bones. The Germans call it /, and the Italians 
temells. | : 
ESCHALLOT, Ce:pa Aſcalonica, in Brteny, 2 ſpecies of 
onion, cultivated in gardens for its ufe in cookery, ang 
nearly reſembling the Velch oxton. _. . 
ESCHAR, in Surgery, a hard cruſt, or ſcab, formed on 
the fleſh, by means of a hot iron, or a caultic medicine, 
or ſome ſharp corroſive humour within. 
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thors derive from eg and aato, I burn; but this comes 
with ſome difficulty, becauſe za is written with a O 
and eoxage with a X. DIES 5 
The cauſtic ſtone, or lapis infernalis, produces a round 
eſchar in the place where it has burnt. See Esctiaro- 
Tics, CavsT1C, and CAUTERY. 

-ESCHARA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
coralline, &c. the characters of which are theſe : they 
are of a ſtony., or coral-like hardneſs, and reſemble a 
woven cloth in their texture; and the microſcope informs 
| as that they conſiſt of arrangements of very Imall cells, 
whoſe ſurfaces appear much in that form. , Linnzus 
makes it a ſpecies of millepora, in the claſs of lithophy- 
tes. See Tab. II. Corallines, fig. g. and 10. _ 
ESCHAROPEPA, a word uſed, by the old writers in Me- 


| dicine, to expreſs a coarſe kind of barley-meal, which had 


been tortified over the fire. FE, 
ESCHAROTICS, from eoyapa, eſchar, medicines, which, 
being applied externally, produce eſchars, or ſcabs, by 
burning the fleſt. See EschAR. | 

Such are the lapis infernalis, red precipitate, &c. Theſe 
are alſo called cauſtics, WR 1 
A compoſition of ſulphur, reſin, and honey, proves an 
eſcharotic, with little or no pain. 
ESCHATON, in Mufic, the difference between the dicfis 
enharmonica and the hyperoche ; that is, what remains, 
after taking the difference between the ſemi-tone minor 
and dieſis enharmonica, from the latter. Henfling, in 
Miſc. Berolin. vol, i. p. 279, 280. | 

Thus the difference between the ſemi-tone minor and 


| SoHo I ve 25 128 3125 8 
the enharmonic dieſis is 58 27 577 and this taken 
128 


from the: dies, is 22% f i. This imervat 


Vor. II. No 118. | 


125 3972 390025 | 
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The word exapd ſignifies cru/?, or ſcab; which ſome au- 
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| is about 1 — of a comma, as will eaſily appear by loga- 


rithms. Mr, Henfling has taken notice of this interval, 
He calls it e/chaton, from its being the leaſt and the laſt 
interval that occurs in his ſyſtem. 
The word is Greek, eoxaroy. See INTERVAL. 
ESCHEAT, from the French e/cheoir, to happen, in Law, 
ſignifies lands, or other profits, falling to a lord within 
his manor, either by way of forfeiture, or the death of 
his tenant dying without heir general or ſpecial, or leav- 
ing his heir within age, and unmarried. 1 
The civilians call ſ e or forfeitures, bona caduca ; 
and in the ſame ſenſe as we ſay the fee is rſcheated, they 
fay feudum aperitur. 
The word *{cheata ſometimes alſo ſignifies a lawful inhe- 
ritance deſcending on the heir. But then jt is uſually 
_ diſtinguiſhed by the addition of rea ; as rea eſcheata. 
E$8cHraT is alſo uſed for the place or circuit within which 
the king or other lord, hath e/chears of his tenants. 
EScHtar is alſo ſometimes uſed for a writ, lying where the 
tenant; having eſtate of fee-ſimple, in any lands or tene- 
ments holden of a ſuperior lord, dies, ſeized, without heir 
general, or ſpecial: in which caſe, the lord brings this 
writ againſt him that poſſeſſes the lands, after the death 
of his tenant; and thereby recovers the ſame in lieu of 
his ſervices. "I ö | 
ESCHEA'TOR, an officer, who anciently took care of the 
king's efcheats in the county, and certified them into the 
exchequer, or chancery. | 
He was appointed by the lord-treaſurer; held his office 
only for one year; ndbr, could any perſon be efcheator above 
once in three years. But this office, having its chief de- 
. pendence on the court of, wards; is now, out of date. 


ESCHEL, in Mineralogy, a term uſed, by the ſmalt-workers, | 


to expreſs a ſort of grey ſubſtance reſembling aſhes, which 
is uſually mixed with the ſmalt when in fuſion. This is 
carefully ſeparated from it, before it is powdered for 
ws otherwiſe it would debaſe the eolour. Phil. Tranſ. 
0 399. . 
ESCHEQUER. See ExXc HEUER. 


TSCHEVIN, or EchEvIx, Scabinus, in the French an d 


Dutch Polity, a magiſtrate elected by the inhabitants of a 
city, to take care of their common concerns, the good 
order, conveniency, and decoration of the city, & c. 
At Paris, there is a prevot, and four eſchevins ; in moſt 
other cities a maire, or mayor, and e/chevins. In Lan- 
guedoc, Provence, and Dauphine, they are called con- 
ſuls; at Toulouſe, capitouls; and jurats at Bourdeaux. 
Anciently, the e/chevins were the aſſeſſors, and coutiſellors 
of the comites, or judges of citiesz on which account 
they were called, in ſome places, pairs, partes; they even 
took cognizance of petty cauſes themſelves. 

Du- Cange obſerves, that the judges, and their aſſeſſors, 
who were choſen by the inhabitants, were called ſcabini, 
:[chevins, and their college, ſcabinagium, or eſchevinage. 
He adds, that ſome authors call them paciarii, becauſe 
their office and juriſdiction extended to the ſecuring peace 
iu their city and banlieue, called pax v:i/le. , 

In Holland, the ſcabins, or eſchevins, judge of all civil af- 


fairs at firſt hand. They alſo take cognizance of criminal | 


matters; and if the criminal confeſs himſelf guilty, they 
can fee their ſentence executed without appeal. They 


can even give torture. The nutaber is not the ſame in 
all cities; at Amſterdam there are nine, at Rotterdam 


ſeren, &c. | 55 LY 
ESCHRAKITES, or EsRAKITEs, a ſect of philoſophers, 
among the Mahometans, who adhere to the doctrines and 
opinions of Plato. hu 
The word is derived from the Arabic PW, ſchrata, which 
in the ſourth conjugation PEN. a/chraks, lignifies 29 
/hine, glitter like the fun : ſo that E/chrakite ſeems toimport 
itlumined. _ | 
The Eſchrakites, or Mahometan Platoniſts, place their 
higheſt good and happineſs. in the contemplation of the 
Dieine Majeſty ; deſpiſing the groſs imaginations of the 
Alcoran touching paradiſe. See MAHROMETANISNM. 
They are very careful in avoiding all vice, they preſerve 
an equal and eaſy temper, love muſic, and divert them- 
ſelves with compoling lite poems, or ſpiritual fongs. 


The ſheics, or prieſts, and the chief among the preachers 


of the imperial moſques, are Fſchratites. 
ESCHYNOMENOUS plants. See Ai5@4YNOMENOUS. 


ESCLAIRCISSEM ENT, a French term, which we find 


retained in ſome late Engliſh writers: it properly ſiguifies 
the act, or effect, of clearing a thing, or rendering it 
more bright and tranſparent; being formed from the 
verb eſclaircir, to clear, Kc. 


It is chiefly uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for an explanation | 


of an obſcurity, or difficulty. The 2/clairt}/Nment of dif- 


ficult paſſages in the Bible, is to be ſought for from ſimi- | 


Far paſſages, or paſſages of the like kind occurring in other 
places. 25 ö 
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ESCLAME, in the Manes, an obſolete French word, for- 


merly uſed to ſignify a light-bellied horſe. 
ESCLATTE, in Heraldry, is applied to a thing Liélentl 

broken. Thus a bend, or other partition, latte, is x 
preſented torn, or broken off, like a ſhield ſhattered wth 
the ſtroke of a battle-ax. 
ESCORT, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh au- 

thors, to _ ably. or company of armed men 
attending ſome perſon or thing, in a journe 3 
to deſene or febure it from inlülts l en 
Some derive the word from the Latin cohors. See Con. 


VOY. , 

ESCOUADE, or Sev Ap, is uſtally the third or fourth 
part of à company of foot; fo divided for mountin 
— 1 for 3 mw Ar- F of one an- 
other. It is equivalent to a brigade of a troop of ho 
See BatG ane: Eel K | a 

ESCROL, or ScroLt., in Heraldr;, a long flip, as it were 
of parchmient, or paper, whereon a motto is placed, 
Leigh obſerves, that no perſon, under the degree of a 
knight, might, long after king Henry V. place his creſt 
on a wreath, as is now uſually done, but only on an 
elcrol. 

ESCROW, a deed delivered to a third perſon, to be the 
deed of the party making it, upon a future condition. 
when ſuch thing is performed; and then it is to be dec 
livered to the party to whom made. It is to be delivered 
to 4 ſtranger, mentioning the condition; and has rela- 
tion to the firſt delivery. 2 Roll. Abr. 25, 26. 1 Inſt, 31 

See DEED. ow 

ESCU, or Ecu, the French crown, of ſixty ſols, or thres 
livres. The %u was thus called, becauſe the eſcutcheon, 


or arms of France, which they call A. w ; 
thereon: See Coin, / Neu, was ſtuck 


Emaux de l Es. See EMAUx. 

ESCU AGE, or ScuTract, an ancient kind of knight's 
ſervice, called alſo ſervice of the ſhield; the tenant hold- 
ing by which, was obliged to follow his lord to the Scot- 

tith or Welſh wars, at his own expence. But perſonal 

attendance being inconvenient, the tenants compounded 
for it, by a pecuniary ſatisfaction, which was levied by 
aſſeſſments at a certain rate for every knight's fee ; and 
thus it became a pecuniary, in lieu of a military ſervice, 


| The firſt inſtance that occurs was in 5 Hen. II. on ac- 


tourit of his expedition to Toulouſe; it aftetwards be- 
came mote general and oppreſſive; ſo that king John was 
obliged to conſent, by his Magna Charta, that uo ſertag- 
thould be impoſed without conſent of parliament ; but 
the clauſe was qmitted in tlie charter of Henry III. 
which directs that it ſhould be taken as it uſed to be ia 
the time of Henry II. ot in a reaſonable and moderate 
manner. However, it was afterwards enacted by (tat. 
25 Edw. I. cap. 5 and 6. and many ſubſequent ſtatutes, 
that the King thould take no aids or taſks, but by the 
common aſſent of the realm; and it appears that ſeutages 
were the ground-work of all ſucceeding ſubſidies, and 
of the land tax of liter times. Blackſt. Comm. vol. ii. 


p. 74. 
Escuact was alſò a reaſonable aid, demanded by the lord 
- his tenants, who held of him by knighr's ſervice. Sce 
1D. | 
Conceſſerunt domino regi ad maritandum filiam ſuam de 
omnibus qui tenent de domino rege in capite de ſinglis lcutis 
20 ſolidos ſolvendss. Matt. Paris. anno 1242. 
ESCULAPIUS, in Mythology, the god of medicine. He 


was the ſon of Apollo, by the nymph Corouis, born at 
Epidaurus, where he had a famous temple; in which 
his image, made of gold and ivory, was placed on 4 
throne of the ſame materials; it was crowned with fass, 
had a Knotty ſtick in one band, and the other arm leaned 
upon a ſerpent, and a dog lay at his feet, The Epidau- 
rians inſtituted ſolemn games, which were celebrated in 
honour of him once every five years. "This god was 
brought to Rome, by order of Apollo, when a peititence 
raged in that city, in the times of the republic, and was 
honoured as one of the chief of their made-gods, Ile is 
ſaid to have ſtolen away from his old worſhippers under 
the ſhape of a ſerpent. He is refrefened with a mild 
look, and with hair and beard not unlike thoſe of the 
mild Jupiter; his right arm is bare, in order to deno'c 
his readineſs for any operation, His left holds a luck. 
with a ſerpent twilted round ic, The dog and cock have 
been reputed ſacred to this deity, on account of their v!- 
ce; and the raven for his forecaſt. Statius, lib. l. 
lv. 4. ver. 25. Ovid. Met. xv. ver. 662. 


ESCULENTS, from /culentus, eatable, a term uſually ap- 


plied to vegetables which are fit for food, as artichokes, 
carrots, turneps, parſneps, cabbages, cauliflowers, &c- 


'ESCULUS, in Botany, a name given, by many authors, to 


the phagus, or ſweet oak, called alſo the eſculent oak. 
Escu us, or AscuLus. See Horſe CHESNUT. 


ESCURIAL, by the Spaniards written'EscoRtal, 4 8 
b 


that occurs retty frequently in our gazettes, and news- 

pers for 4 place of reſidence of the kings of Spain. 
Eſcur ial originally denotes a little village in Spain, ſituate 
in the kingdom of Toledo, ſeven leagues to the weſt of 


Madrid, and nine to the eaſt of Avila, on the fide of a 
chain of mountains, called by ſome the CONE or 


Carpentanlan mountains, and by others the 1 
as being the, branch of the Pyrenean ridge. Here king 
Philip II. built a ſtately monaſtery of the order of St. 
erom, held by the Spaniafds for one of the wonders of 
Jer world, and called the Eſcurial. It was begun in 1557 
and finiſhed in about twenty-two years. 
Fa. Franciſco de los Padros, in a deſcription thereof, in- 
tituled, Deſcription breve del Monaſterio de 8. Lorenzo 
el real del Eſcorial, &c. affures us it was built by that 
prince in memory of the battle of St. Quintin, gained on 
the day of St. Laurence, Lorenzo, a famous Spaniſh 
ſaint, and at his interceſſion : accordingly the plan of the 
work reſembles a gridiron, tHe inſtrument of the ſaint's 
VW e 
The king and queen have theit apartments there; the 
reſt being poſſeſſed by the monks. Whence many of the 
great tranfactions of that court are dated from the E/ 
curial. a | $137 of 


i 


The Eſcurial has a very fine church, to which Philip IV. I 


built a beautiful chapel, called the Pantheon, or Rotondo, 
wherein the kings and queens of Spain, who leave apy 
poſterity, are interred; the reſt being laid in another vault 
of the ſame church; together with the inſantas, and other 
rinces. | 2 . 
tt has eleven thouſand windows, fourteen thouſand doors, 
one thouſand eight hundred pillars; ſeventeen cloilters or 
piazzas, and twenty-two courts z with every convenience 
and ornament that can render a place agre-able in ſo hot 
a climate; fuch as an extenſive park, groves, fountains, 
caſcades, grottoes, &c. This palace contains three li- 
braries, in which ate eighteen thouſand volumes, and 
three thouſand Arabian manuſcripts. Part of this ſu- 
perb palace was burnt in 1671. F 
ESCUTCHEON, or Scurchgox, in Heraldry, the field 
or coat, wherein the bearing, or arms, of any perfon, are 
repreſented. T 
The word e/cutcheon is formed of the French e/cuſſon, and 
that from the Latin ſcutum, /hicld;, which was the place 
arms were originally borne on, before ever they came on 
banners; and ſtill, where-ever they are placed, it is on 
ſomething repreſenting the form of a ſhield. The Latin 
ſcutum, no doubt, came originally from the Greek, gxv- 
reg, leather, wherewith the ſhields were uſually covered. 
See SHIELD, A] 
The e/cutcheon is of a ſquare figure, excepting the bottom 
part, which is uſually a little rounded, ending in a point 
in the middle. See Tab. Herald, fig. 38. 
Till within a few liundred years, the e/cutcheons of the 
French and Engliſh were triangular : thofe of the Spa- 
niards are {till quite round at bottom, without. any point; 
thoſe of the Italians are oval; and thoſe of the Ger- 
mans in form of cartoozes. 
The ancient eſcutcheons were generally couched, or in- 
clined; and they only began to place them upright, when 
crowns, & c. were put over them by way of crelit. 
In France, eſcuſſon, eſcutcheon, was formerly reſtrained to 
a ſhield, or coat, pointed at bottom; by which it was 
diltinguiſhed from the »/cu, which was quite ſquare, and 
was only allowed to be borue by the counts and viſcounts. 
Thoſe of inferior quality were confined to the eſcuſlon, 
or pointed eſcu. | 
The ſeveral parts and points of the e/cutcheon have their 
proper names: the point A, for inſtance, is the dexter 


chief point; B the middle chief; and C the /inifter chief 


point; D is the neuf point; E the Foſſe pits, F the nom- 
bril point; G the dexter baſe ; H the middle; and I the 
iniſter baſe point. 


* 


The dexter ſide of the eſctehebn anſwers to the left- hand, 


and the ier ſite to the right hand of the perſon that 


looks on it. 


The o/critchebn is differently denominated, according to its | 


diviſions. It is called dextered, when the perpendicular 
line that divides it, is to the right of a thiid part of the 
eſcutcheon ; /imi/terred, when on the left; fierced in pule, 
when this line is double, and divides the whole eſcztcheor; 
into three equal parts; palcd, when increaſed to the 
number of fix, eight, or ten. A horizontal line, makes 
the chief, when at one third part from the top; the plein, 
when at a third from the bottom ; and when double, in 
the middle, at an equal diſtance from both extremes, it 
makes the feſſe, and che tierced in feſſe; when it is multi- 
plied, it denominates it , when there are eight or 
len equal ſpaces, burre/le, A diagonal. from the dexter 
point of the chief to the ſiniſter of the baſe, makes it 
iranche ; the contrary, donblé; if it be doubled at equal 
Uiſlauces; the firſt makes bande, and.the tierce in lend; 


N 


—— — 


and the other barre, or tierce in bar; increaſing the num- 


ber of the firſt makes bands, and cottict; and increaſing 
that of the ſecond, barre, and traverſt. * 


EsCUTCHEON of pretence, is au ineſcutchean, or little tut: 


cheon, which a man, who has married an heireſs, and 
has iſſue by her, may bear over bis- own coat of arms, 
and in it the arms of his wife ; and, in this caſe, the ſur- 
viving iſſuę will bear both coats quarterly. See Tab. II. 
Heraldry, fig. 04.. _ Mn OY 


Esc ue Of ni in Gardening. See ENGRAFTING. 

ESDRAS. . See Ezra. 3 

ESEBON, a name given, by ſome of the chemical writers, 
to common ſea ſalt. 6 


ESNECY, Aſnecia digita: primogeniti, in Latu, a private 


prerogative, allowed to the eldeſt coparcener, where an 
eſtate is deſcended to daughters for want of heirs male, 
to chuſe firſt after the inheritance is divided. Fleta, lib. 
v. Cap. 10. Jus eſnecie is jus primegenituræ; in which 
ſcnſe it may be extended to the eldeſt ſon, and his iſſue, 
holding firſt. In the ſtatute of Marlbridge, cap. 9. it is 


called initia pars hereditatis. 1 


ESOTERIC, in Antiquity. See Exorirre. .. 
ESO X, in [chthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of the 


claſs of abdominales, in the Linnzan ſyſtem ; the cha- 
raQers of which are theſe: they are of the malacoptery- 
gious, or ſoft-finned kind. The branchioltege, membrane 
contains from ſeven to twelve bones. The body is ob- 
long; the back fin nat large, and is placed very near the 
tail. The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, 
are three, and by Linnæus nine. 73 5 1 
The word e/ox is truly Roman. Pliny, and other of the 
ancient Latin authors, have uſed it as the name of the 
ſame fiſh, It ſeems to have been, derived from the verb 
efito, to cat; for all the ſpecies of this fiſh are very vora- 


«. -CIOUBs 


ESPALIER, in he French Gardeniiie, a wall- tree; or a 


fruit-tree, which is not left to grow at liberty in full air, 
but has its .branches nailed, or faſtened, to a wall, or 
{ome other ilat ſurface, near which it is planted; and, 
thus growing, is it made to conform itſelf to the flat, 
though unnatural, figure thereof. See FRUIT. Zrcc, 
WALL, &c. TED 


EsPALIERS, in our Gardening, are rows of trees, planted 


regularly round the outſide of a garden, or plantation, for 
the general ſecurity. thereof from the violence and injury 
of the winds; or elſę only round, ſome part of a garden, 
for the particular ſecurity of a plantation of orange: trees, 
lemon · trees, myrtles, or, pther tender plants ; or, laſtly, 
for the bounding of borders, walks, avenues, &c. | 
Eſpalicrs ate now coine into great uſe, with reſpect ta the 
frit of theſe intentions: in effect, it is found, by expe- 
rience, that the beſt brick, or ſtone walls, are not of 
themſelves ſuſhcient ſecurity to fruit-trees, rom the ta- 
vages of blighting winds. _ yy 7 
The reaſon may be, that, being built cloſe and compact, 
they repel the winds, and, by that means, damage the 
tender plants, that lie within the reach of the repulſion ; 
but theſe e/palters ſerve to deaden the violence of the 
winds, ſo that the tender greens, or plants, encompaſſed 
by them, reſt ſerene and quiet. * 
Thus, if the eſpalicrs, for inſtance, be of ſpruce, fir, 
holly, or yew, they give way to, the force of tempeſtuous 
winds beating againſt, them, without occaſioning any re- 
ſilition thereof. Meſſrs. London and Wife direct them 
to be planted at ſome diſtance, without the utmoſt 
bounds, or walls, of gardens, &c. Two or three: rows 
of trees they think ſufficient, from eighteen or twenty to 
twenty-five feet apart; and as to the method, or order, 
of diſpoling the trees, the moſt commodious is, where: 
the middle row makes every where equilateral triangles 
with the exireme rows, in the following manner. Sex 
OUINCUNS, 1 * 
VVV 
1 1 % % * 
2 SS ® * T:. WG 


The trees recommended for making, or planting, theſe 
eſpalicr fences, are, the elm, lime, beech, Scotch thr, 
oak, pine, and ſycamore; but, particularly, the two firſt. 
E/paliers are molt commonly made of fruit-trees trained 
up to a lattice of wood-work, formed either out of aſh- 
poles, or ſquare pieces of fit- wood; and their moſt uſual 
oſſice is the ſheltering, and at the ſame time hiding the 
quarters of kitchen gardens. | 

The trees principally planted * now, are apples 
and pears, and ſome plums. The apples intended for 
e/pal:ers. ſhould be grafted on crab- ſtocks, for large gar- 


dens, and for ſmaller on codling-ſtocxs. The trees. for 


the ſame hedge in an eſpalzer, ſnould be all ſuch as ate of 
the ſame age, from the grafting, and produced from the 
ſame ſtocks, that ſo the hedge may be the more regular. 
The more quick growing, and ſpreading ones, muſt be 
planted at thirty or thirty-five feet aſunder, and thoſe of 

| ſmaller 
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ESP 


ſmaller growth, at twenty-five feet; the walk between 
them in a large garden ſhould be ſixteen feet wide; and 


ESS 


promiſe between a man and a woman to merry each 
other. Marriage or matrimony is faid to be an eſpouſal 


eſenti. 


n . I ded to b ied u high, it de pr ab 1 
if the eſfelicrs are intended to be carried up high, ESQUADRILLE. See QUaDREILLE, 


ſhould be more, that both hedges may have the benefit 


ADRON. See SQUADRGN. . | 
IAVINE, in the Manege, an old French word, . 


of the ſun. les for chal; wo gold - ES 

r are the en pip- 

The beſt ſorts of apples for paliers, go pip- ailing a long and ſevere chaſtiſement of a horſe in > 
in 


pin, the nonpareil, the rennet griſe, the aromatic pippin, 


c ippin, the French Pippin, Wheeler's ruſſet g | 
the Holland pippin, the French Pippin , ESQUINANCY, in Madel, a di 


and Pile's ruſſet ; for the choice and pruning of theſe 
trees, ſee APPLEs and PRUNING, | 

The pears fitteſt for e/paliers, are the ſummer and autumn 
kind ; ſor the winter ones ſeldom ſucceed well. Theſe 
trees, if deſigned for a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, ſhould be on 
quince-ſtocks ; but if for a dry ſoil, upon free ſtocks. 
The diſtance for pears graſted on free ſtocks ſhould be 
thirty feet, for moderately growing trees, and for the 
moſt vigorous ſhocters, it bught to be, at leaſt, forty 
feet. And the beſt kinds of pears for this purpoſe, are 
the jargonelle, the blanquette, the poire ſans peau, the 
ſummer boncretien, Hamden's burgamot, the poire du 
prince, autumn burgatnbt, Pambrette, gros rouſſelet, 
chaumontelle, beurre du toy, the le marquis, and the 
crefſane. | | 
The third year after the trees art planted, the frame- 
work of the cHalier ſhould be made. Till this time the 
young ſhoots need only be trained to upright ſtakes, as 
nearly as can be in an horizontal direCtion. The belt 
way of making the wood-work is of aſh-poles, which are 
not only cheap, but firong and durable, Theſe are of 
two kinds ; the largeſt poles, deſigned for upright ſtakes, 
mould be cut about feven fert and a half long, and 
Mlaced at a foot diſtance, in a right line, and about ſix 
Feet above the ground, at the ſame height; a row of 
Nraight lender poles ſhould be nailed along the tops of the 
upright ſtakes, in order to keep them even, and the ſtakes 
thould be croſſed with the ſmaller poles; at about nine 
inches diſtance, row from row, from the top to the bot- 
tom, and theſe rows of poles ſhould be well faſtened to 
the ſtakes with wire. Then the branches of the fruit- 
trees are all to be trained horizontally to theſe, and none 
mould be ſuffered to crofs one another, nor to come too. 
near, and faſtened to them with ſmall oſier twigs, or 
rope yarn: In the trees which produce large fruit, no 
branches ought to be nearer to each other than ſix or 
eight inches; in the ſmaller fruited ones, four or five 
inches will be ſufficient; the advantages of the trees 
planted in e/paliers, above thoſe propagated as dwarfs, in 
the room of which theſe have been introduced, are many 
and very great. They take up very little room in a gar- 
den, and are of no injury to the plants cultivated in the 
quatrters; and the fruit is always more regularly ripened 
and better taſted, as the ſun and air can have every way 


free acceſs to it. Miller, 
Jo preveut' the diforders that might befal 2z/palier fruit- 
trees, when in bloſſom, Mr. Bradley mentions a nurſery- 
man, who, having moſt ſorts of fruit in eſpaliers, had 
portable hedges made of reeds in frames, which he ſet | 
both at the back and front of his eſpalieri, as he ſaw oc- 
caſion. ä | 

ESPAULE, EsrAvLEMENT, &c. in Fortificatitn. See 
EPaULt, EPAULEMENT, &c. 

ESPHLASHS, from eo$2aouai, to Ferede ifwards, a term 
uſed by the old writers in Medicine, for the receding in- 
ward of the ſkull in depreſſions from contuſions. 

ESPLANADE, in #9rtificatson, called alſo GLActs; a part 
which ſerves the counterfearp, or covert way, for a pa- 
rapet; being a declivity, or flope of earth, commencing 
from the top of the countetſcarp, and loſing itſelf, in- 
ſenſibly, in the level of the champaign. | 

EsPLANADE alſo ſignifes the ground which has been le- 
velled from the glacis of the counterſcarp, to the firſt 
houſes ; br the vacant fpace between the works and the 


houſes of the town. 
'The term is alſo applied, in the general, to any piece of 


him. 


* 


eaſe called alſo angina, 


ſguinancy, and, popularly, quiN xx. 
ESQ) 


UIRE, a title of diſtinction, next below that of knight 
8 above _ of 1 gentleman. g 
The origin, both of the name, and the thing. n: 
very —— the Englith denomination 5 n 
borrowed from the French, e/cuyer ; and that from the 
Latin ſcutum, ield, as ſome will have it; or, as others 
ſrom /cutarius, or ſeutiger, Phield-bearer ; or from ſeuri 85 
ſtable; or from equiſe, groom. So many different opinions | 
of the formation of the word, have given riſe to as many 
about the primitive office of zfhnires ; unleſs, perhaps; 
the latter hath given occaſion to the former. Paſquier, 
in his Recherches, lv. ii. chaps 1 5. maintains the title of 
efquire, eſcuyer, ſcutarius, to be very ancient. From the 
time of the declenſion of the Roman empire, he ob- 
ferves there were two extraordinary kinds of ſoldiery in 
2 Roman army ; the one called gentiles, and the other 

cuftarii. 
Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xiv. cap. 7. and lib. xvi. cap. 
4. ſpeaks of theſe ſcutar ii as men of redoubted proweſs 
and even deemed invincible : it is added, that Julian the 
Apoſtate ſet a mighty value on theſe troops, when he was 
among the Gauls; and kence, probably, it was, that the 
Gauls, or, perhaps, only the Franks, finding the braveſt 
among the Roman forces were called gentiles, and Heu- 
tarii, gave the like names to the boldeſt and braveſt 
among themſelves : ſuch, according to that curious anti- 
quary, is the original of c/quires. 

/quire, however, afterwards came to be uſed in a ſome- 
what different ſenſe; viz. for a gentleman who attended 
a knight in the wars, and on other military occaſions ; 
bearing his ſhield, /cutum, before him (whence he was 
called ſcutarius, ſcutiger, or {enter 1 as alſo his lance, 
and other weapons; whence his other Latin appellation, 
uſualarony us, urmiger, q. d. armour-bearer. And hence, 
likewiſe, it is, that, in all our ancient romances, the 
hero is conſtantly attended with a gentle and truſty /qu;1, 
After all, the moſt probable derivation of eſcryer is not 
from eſcu, ſcutum, as is the common opinion; but from 
equus, horſe; the primitive e/qzires being no other than 
what the Latins call »q1i/ones, who had the care and in- 
tendance of the equerries, or ſtables, only. 

Be this as it will, the title e/quirr, ar mige, as now eſta- 
bliſhed among us, is next below that of knight, cque:. 
They who bear this title, are all younger ſons of noble- 
men, and the eldeſt ſons of ſuch younger ſons : the 


eldeſt ſons of knights, and their eldeſt fons ſucceſſively ; 


both which ſpecies of eſquires Sir Henry Spelman enti- 
tles armigeri natalitii; the four eſquires of the king's body, 
and e/quzres created by the king, by putting about their 
necks a collar of SS's, and beſtowing on them a pair 
of ſilver ſpurs; letters patent, or other inveſtiture, and 
their eldeſt ſons. Laſtly, divers others, in the ſuperior 
Public offices, are reputed e/quires, or equal to eſquires ; 
as ſheriffs of counties, ſerjeants at law, juſtices of peace, 
mayors of towns, counſellors at law, lieutenant-colo- 
nels, majors, captains, &c. during the time of their 
tommiſkon. Laſtly, the heads of ſome ancient families 
are likewiſe e/quires by preſcription. To theſe may be 
added the -/quzres of knights of the Bath, each of whon, 
conſtitutes three at his inſtallation; and all foreign, nay, 
Iriſh peers; for not offly theſe, but the eldeſt ſons of 
peers of Great Britain, though frequently titular lords, 
are only -/quires by the law, and muſt be ſo named in all 
legal proceedings. See GENTLEMAN. 


ground which is rendefed flat, or level, and which before ESQUISSE, in the French Painting, a term ſignifying the 


had ſome eminence that incommoded the place. 
ESPLEES, Explctiz, from expleo, in Law, the produtts 
which ground or land; &c. yield z as the hay of the 
meadows, the herbage of the paſture, corn of the arable, 
rents, ſervices, &c. and of an advowſon, the taking of 
tithes in groſs by the parſon; of wood, the ſelling of 
wood; of an orchard; the fruit growing there; of a 
mill, the taking of toll; &c. "Theſe and ſuch like iſſues 
are termed ee, And it is obſerved, that in z writ of 


firit flight ſketch, or draught, of a picture; the firli 
thought of a deſign drawn haſtily with a crayon, or in 
colours, on paper, canvas, or the like; in order to be 
finithed, and painted, or engraven, afterwards, 

He had not the trouble of making a finiſhed and correct 
deſign, but went to work upon the #/quiſſe. 

The word is formed of the Italian chizz0, a ſplaſh; be- 
cauſe an e/qwi/ſe of a painting only repreſents, as it were, 
ſplaſhes, or dabs of colours. 


right of land, advowſon, &c. the demandant ought to] ESRAKITES. See EscyuraKiTtEs. 
alledge in his court, that he or his anceſtors tdok the ESS ANS. See Es8Enl, 
-/plecs of the thing in demand; otherwife the pleading | ESSART, or As8ART. ' See ASSART. 


will not be good. 
Sometimes this word bath been applied to the farm, or | 


land, &e. themſelves - Dominus E. habebit omnia txpletias | 
& proficua de corona emergentia. Plac. Parl. 30 Edw. I. 
-ESPOUSALS, Spenſalia, in Law, a contract or mutual | 


Du-Cange derives the word from ſome of the barbarou: 
Latin words, exartus, exartum, elſartum, aſſartum, ſar tun:, 
and /artus ; which all ſignify a foreſt cut down, or dug 
up; though Spelman chooſes to deduce it from the La- 


tin enertum, tern up, or unrooted. Others from /arr ire, i 
Wes: 


E S 8 


grare: and, by contra 


for tiilage. 


SSA HUM, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers, 
tw cxoteſs the medicinal power or funative property re— 


Gding in imple medicines. | 
ESSAY. a trial, or experiment, to prove whether a thing 
t+: of tne requiſite quality or goodneſs. | 
{he word is French, ai; which ſome authors derive 

larther from the Latin examen, 

Esser is alſo uſed for an attempt, or tentative, to learn 
whether or no a thing will ſucceed. : ot 
ET.ys of machines ſhould be made in large; it is not 
enough that they ſucceed in lüctle. g 

Ess A v, in Honaſler ies, is particularly uſed for a trial which 


a perion makes of the monaſtic life, in a ſecular habit. 


Ibis eis of one, two, and, in lome monaſteries, of 
three months. The ay 18 not reckoned in the noviciate. 


Ses PrRCEAa TION, 


Feser, or ASSAY, or ſimple Sar, in Coinage. See AszAv. 
L3*AY, in matters of learning, is a peculiar kind of com- 


o 


pofition z whoſe character is to be free, ealy, and natu- 


* 


ral; not tied to (trick order, or method, nor worked up, 


and finithed, ke a formal ſyitem. 


The matter of an is ſuppoſed to conſiſt principally of 
ſudden and ovcaltional reficctions, which are to be wrote | 


much at the rate, and in, the manner, a man thinks; 
ſometimes leaving the ſubject, and then returning again, 
as thethoughts happen to ariſe in the mind, 

At lealt, this has hitherto been the practice; and Mon- 
tagne, who has ac nired no {mall repuration oy this way 
of writing, ſeldom keeps many lines to the ſubject he 
pr 04 es; though it is our Onion, that lord Bacon, 
in many of his works, is a better pattern in the %, Kind, 
Nr. Locke, however, and a few other authors, uſe fla 
in a ſeveter ſenſe: the Eſſay of Human Unteritandng, 
every body knows, is a regular, ariful, and laboured 


work: though perhaps ſo called, to guard againſt too 


levere ſtrictures, by pleading the title. 


Eis av- hatih, is the miners term for a little trench or hole, 


which they dig to ſearch for ſhο id, or ore. See Pix. 

Ee3av-ma/ier. See MinT, and ASSAY, 

ESSE, in the Scher Pliizfophy, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with eſſence ; principally for that which is actual, or ac- 
tually exiſting. Fr 
The word is pure Latin; being the infinitive of the verb 
ſum, Ia; whence ee, ts Pre | 
From eſſe arites tum, a batbarous term, now almoſt 
obſolete, ſignifying that which is endued with eſſence, 
or nature; or affected with the virtue, or ©:!1cacy, of an- 
other. dome diſtinguiin eſſe into rea and intentianal; 
and, again, into tum and v9/1!um. 

ESSEDARIUS, among the Romans, a gladiator, who 
fought in a car, or chariot. See Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. 
vol. ii p. 376, leq. 


wed; and others, _ from exare, I plow ; whence ex- 

ion, exartum. In our ancient law- 
books, eæartum facere in ſylva, is to Hart a place in: foreſt. 
To efart, is to grub up, or extirpate, buſhes, trees, old 
roots, ſtumps, or the like; in order to fit the ground 


butes of a thing; of that which agrees to erety ſuch 
thing, and ſuch alone, and that always, and in ſuch 
manner, as that the mind, with all its attention, cannot 
perceive any thing prior thereto; by which, gence. is 
diſtinguiſhed from the eſſentlal attributes, i. e. from ſuch 
as flow from its ene, or firſt attribute. I hus, the #/- 
ſence of the human mind is commonly ſuppoſed to confilt 
in the power of thinking; becauſe all its other perfec- 
tions ſeem to pre-ſuppoſe this; but this pre-ſuppoſes 
none. And thus the powers of underſtanding, doubting, 
afſenting, willing, &c. do all low from the power of 
thinking; and cannot exiſt without it, though this may 
without any of them. 
It mult be allowed, however, that the eſſential proper- 
ties of a thing do fo cloſely cokere, nay, and inhere, in 
the eſſence itſelf, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. Hence, what ſome urge, that, ſet- 
ting aſide all the attributes and properties of a thing, and 
what remains is its efſence, is a mere chimera, For 
ſet aſide, e. gr. from the mind, the powers of under- 
ſtanding and willing, with the reſt of its attributes, and 
what will there remain to call its eſſence ? 
Ir is greatly difputed, in the ſchools, whether the ce. 
of created things be eternal? or whether the eſſences, as 
well as the exiſlences, had their origin in time? The 
Carteſiaus hold, that the eſſences of things depend abſo- 
lutely on the tree concurring wil! of God. 
FSSENCE, in Medicine and Chemiflry, denotes the pureſt, 
mott tubtil, and balſamic part of a body, extracted from 
| thereſt by neans of fire. 
Of theſe there is a great variety, drawn from flowers, 
fruits, and the like, uſed on account of their agrecable 
ſmells, and taſtes, by the apothecaries, perfumers, &qc. 
The principal are, fence of roſemary ;: of turpentine z 
of anife ; of cloves ; of cinnamon ; and of citron. 
The effences commonly fold by the perfumere, are on! 
the diſtilled oils of behn, and of bitter almonds; to 
which they give the ſmell of certain flowers, or ſpices; 
as violets, jeſſamine, cinnamon, &c. 
The ces to be drank, or mixed, with liquors, are of a 
| more elaborate compoſition : the moſt uſual, and beſt, is 
prepared with ſpirit of wine, cloves, cinnamon, mace, 
long-pepper, and coriander. The whole, being put up 
in a very cloſe veſfel, is expoſed to the ſun for fix weeks, 
or two months, during the day-time, and in the night 
ſet near the fire, 
In winter they uſe the fire alone. This eferce, being ex- 
ceedingly ſtrong, is frequently uſed only to give a 
ſtrength to other weaker liquors. After the ſame man- 
ner may the cet of ambergriſe, muſk, &c. be drawn. 
"The e/ence of odoriferous Nowers, to give a fine ſmell to 
liquors, is drawn by diſpoſing ſtrata, or Javs, of the 
flowers, and of ſugar, altcrnateiy, in a proper veſſel, and 
leaving them to infuſe, in a cellar, ſor twenty-four I. ours; 
and after that, as long in the fun ; and, laſtly, ſtrajn- 
ing, or percolating, the whole through a fieve, without 
ſoucezing the flowers. 


| E381.NCE of roſes; See Roses. 


as © 2% + -_'Y» * * f . i 7 1 7 1 * oe 17 7 1 5. 
ESSENCE, that which conſtitutes, or determines, the na- E=sexcr, Rards. See Warn's AMidicines. 


ture of a thing; or which is ablolutely neceiſlary to its 
being what it is. This Mr. Locke calls the nominal e 
fence, in contradiſtinction to the real efenre or conſtitution 
of ſubſtances, on which this nominal Hun depends: 


thus, the nominal «ence of gold, is that complex idea 
which the word gold repreſents; e. gr. a body, yellow, 
heavy, malleable, fuſible, and fixed ; but its real eſſence 
is the conſtitution of its infenſible parts, on which thoſe 
qualities, and all its other properties depend; which is 


wholly unknown to us 


In philoſophy, the e//once of a thing is defined to be, that 
hereby a thing is dillinguiſhed from every other thing. 
The Cartefians hold the e{/ence of matter to conſiſt in ex- 
tenſion ; and, on that principle, deny that there is any 
ſuch thing as mere ſpace, or vacuity; but the hypotheſis 
is falſe, as is ſhewn under the articles MATTER, SPACE, 


 Vacvity, PLENUM, &c. 


Gaffendus, and moſt of the corpuſcular philoſophers, 
hold the ec of matter to conſiſt in ſolidity, or impe- 
netrability, reſiſtance, or, more adequately, in a ſolid 
impenetrability relilting the touch; which it mult be 
allowes, of all the properties of matter, ſeems to have 


the fairett title to it. 


! be tchool philotophers give us two ſigniſications of the 
word #/er.ce the firſt denotes the whole eſſential perfec- 
mon ot 4 being, and, conſequently, its entity, with all 
% intciufic, or eflential, and neceſlary attributes, taken 
together: in which ſenſe, eſſence may be defined to be, a.! 
that whereby a thing is, and what it is. In which cafe 


* 


che Hence of a thing is to the thing itſelſ, what buma 
nity, c. g. is to man. 
he fecond bignification of eſſence is, that whereby it de 


notes the principal, and molt intimate, of all the atti1- \ 


Vol. II. Ne 119. 
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\ ESSENCE of wine, a term uſed by Paracelſus, and ſome of 

the German chemiſts ſince his time, to expreſs what is 

:alled ſometimes the philoſophical ſpirit of wine, or the 

ſpirit of wine of the ancients. It is not a diſtilled ſpirit 

like what we call ſpirit of wine, but approaches more to 

what Stahl has greatly recommended to the world, un- 

der the name ot concentrated wine, or wine whoſe 

ſtrength has been reduced to a ſmaller compaſs, by ſe- 

| parating its aqueous part only by freezing. Stahl re- 
commends the immediately expoſing of wine to the froſty 
air on this occaſion ; but the proceſs ordered by Paracel- 
ſus for the preparation of this liquor is more tedious. 
He orders that the fineſt and beſt flavoured wine be 
choſen ; that it be put into a glaſs, filling it up three parts 
in four: and the neck being then ſealed hermetically, it 
is to be put into horſe- dung for three months, and then 
ex poſed to the froſty air for a month, aſter which the ice 
is to be thrown away, and the liquid part, which is the 
(Nence, preſerved. Shaw's Chemical Eſſays. 

ESSENDO guietum de toll, in Law, a wiit to be quit of 
toll, and lies for citizens and burgeſſes of any city or 
town that by charter or preſcription oughtto be exempted 
from toll, where the ſeme is cxacted of them. Reg. 
Orig. 258. 

ESSENI, Essr NES, or Ess SANs, an ancient ſect among 
the Jews. 

As to the etymology of the name, critics have been much 
divided. Philo derives it from eoig, Dy; Epiphanius 
from , Jiſbai, Tofſr, the father of David; Salmaſius 


— 


he apprehends the ieQ iff ſprung; Godwin derives it 
from the Syriac word NON, %, which figniftes to boa! 
becauſe Philo calls one branch of the */enes therapeutre ; 

4 0 and 


from a city called E, mentioned by Joſephus ; whence 
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and Serrarius enumerates at leaſt a dozen different cty- 
mblogics. Philo in Track. Omnis p:obus Liber. Oper. 
p. 678. Colon. Allobr. 161 3. Epiphan. Hwref. xix. lib i, 
Salmaſ. Plin. exercit. in Solin. cap. 35. Serrar, Tribæres. 
Jud. lib. iii. cap. 1. p. 100 110. cdit. Prigland. 1703. 
The principal ancient writers, who give any confider- 
able account of the E/ſenes, are Joſephus, Philo, and 
Pliny. Joſ. de Bell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. i. cap. 8. & 12. 
and Antiq. lib. cxiii. cap. 9. 13. 19. lib. xviil. Caps 1 
& cap 2. & alibi, Philo, ubi ſupra, & De Vita con- 
templativa, p. 688. ed. Col. Allobr. 

As to the origin of this ſet, Pliny aſſerts, without men- 
tioning bis authority, that it had ſubliſted for ſeveral 
thouſand years. The muſt probable opinion is, that this 
ſet was formed by Jewiſh exiles, a little before the 
time of the Maccabees, who were forced to fly from the 
perſecution of their enemies into caves and deſerts, The 
tirlt E/enes we read of are mentioned in the fourth book 
of Maccabees, under the name of Ilaſdanim, and by 
Joſephus ; both which accounts agree, that they were 
already ſettled in Judzea, in the time of Jonathan, the 
brother and ſucceſſor of Judas Maccabzvs, about a hun- 
dred and fifty years betore Chriſt. Philo and Joſephus 
agree, that their number in Judæa was about four thou- 
ſand ; but Philo makes the number in Egypt much 
greater. Some have expreſſed their ſurprize, that no 
mention ſhould be made of this ſect in the New 'Teſta- 
ment. This procceded, as ſome imagine, from their 1e- 
tired mode ot living, by reaſon of which they never 
came under our Saviour's obſervation, as the Phariſees 
and Sadduces often did. Others ſuppoſe, that, being 
very honeſt and ſincere, without guile or hypocriſy, they 
gave no reaſon for that te roof and cenſure, which the 
others very juſtly merited. Prid. Conn. vol. iii. p. 384. 
However, it has been ſuppoſed, that th-y are referred to 
by the apoſtle Paul in his Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, ch. ii 
18, 21, 23. 
Joſephus, making mention of che ſeveral ſets among his 
countrymen, diltinguiſhes three; viz. the Phariſees, 
Sadducees, and Eſſeni; which laſt he prefers to the two 
former, as to their manner of life. He aſſures us, far- 
ther, that they were Jews, by original; from which it 
ſhould appear, that St. Epiphanius was miſtaken in 
ranking them among the Samaritans. 
In effect, the Eni appear to have been true Pythagorean 
philoſophers, in every thing that relared to their manner 
of living; for they greatly affected ſolitude and retire- 
ment, and avoided all converſation with women, to de— 
vote themſelves more entirely to the contemplative life, 
Grotius will have the Een! the ſame with the ancient 
PITT, H. ſidim, or Haſfidæi; thus called, according to 
Philo, from their ſingular piety, humility, and devorion. 
Amony theſe, Gale obſerves, it was, that the Hebrew 

hiloſophy chiefly flouriſned. Porphyry is very prolix in 
his praiſes of the Hiſſeni: Eos Tow 64 Eooaio: LVO 
unn To Yee $2.4), &c. He repreſents them as 
deſpiſcrs of pleaſures, riches, glory, and delicacy ; and 
ſtrenuous retainers to continency, auſterity, ſtudy, &c. 
He adds, they decline marriages, and adopt and educate 
other people's children in the principles of religion and 
philoſophy z they are all on a level, hold every thing in 
common, neither buy nor ſell, &c. By long habit, they 
arrived at ſuch a degree of patience, that Porphyry aſ- 
ſures us, flames and tortures had not the leaſt effect on 
them. They ſcorned to intreat their tormentors; nor ever 
ſhed a tear; but would ſmile under all their agonies, &. 
As to their learning, Philo Judzus, in his treatiſe, 'That 
every good Man is free, tells us, that they deſpiſed lo. 
gic, as uſeleſs to the acquiring of virtue ; phyſics they 
leſt to the ſophiſts and diſputants, as judging it to trauſ- 
cend the human faculties; and applied themſelves wholly 
to morality. Porph. de Abſtin. lib. iv. $ 11. ſeq. Gale 
Philof. Gener. lib. i, cap. 1. 4 11. 
Both Joſephus and Philo give a ſurpriſing account of their 
auſtere way of life, which the curious reader may lee at 
large in Prideaux's Conn. ubi ſupra. Their houſes were 
mean; their cloaths made of wool, without any dye; 
they never changed their cloaths or ſhoes, till they were 
quite worn out; their food was plain and coarle, and 
their drink water; they neglected all bodily ornaments, 
and would by no means anoint themſelves with oil, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of thoſe times. They lived in ſo- 
dalities, and had all their goods in common; their morals 
were very exact and pure, and they kept the Sabbath 
more ſtrictly than any of the Jews. 1 any of them 
were admitted to the common table, they bound them- 


lelves by a ſolemn oath to obſerve tle rules of the ſo— 


cicty which were very ſtrict and exemplary. 

Some have ſaid that the Eſſenes, as well as the Pythago- 
rears, Probibited oaths ; that they uſed only inanima's 
ſacrifices, and that they nut oaly worthipped towards the 
riſing ſun, but worſhipped the ſun itfelf. But it hes 


ES 


been urged, that neither of theſe charges ſeem to be well 
founded; or at leaſt. that it is difficult to reconcile them 
with their known veneration for the writings of Moſes 
and other inſtances of their conduct, Pliny, and others 
on his authority, have afſerted, that they wholly declined 
marriage; and Pliny (lib. v. cap. 17.) with more wit 
than juſtice, ſays, that for ſeveral thouſands of years 
this people is perpetually propagated without any bein 
born among them, ſo fruitful and prolific unto them! 
the repentance of others. But Joſephus informs us (De 
Bell. Jud. lib. ii cap. 1) that there was one ſort of F,. 
ſenes, who agreed with the others, except in the article 
of marriage. For they reckoned, that thoſe that do not 
marry cut off a great part from the number of the livin 
and that thus the whole race of mankind would ſcon be 
extinguithed, Accordingly they made choice of thoſe 
women, who, after three years trial, were found fir to 
bear children, and never cohabited with them after the 
were known to be with child; conſulting the prepega- 
tion of their ſpecies, and not their own Pat ee 1 
this buſineſs. 
With reſpect to the religious opinions of the Eſenes, the 
believed the exiſtence of angels, the immort-lity of — 
ſoul, and a future ſtare of rewards and puniſhments bet 
denied the reſurrection of the body, J hey maintained 
that fate governs ah things, and that nothing happens * 
man but by its appointment, ; 
'The Eſeni ſeem to have been, among the Jews, what the 
molt retired and auilere monks are, or were, among the 
Chritlians z which was what gave them their denoming- 
tion of Is:axu caoxmmat, Jewiſh aſce. ic. 85 
Many catholic writers hare even deduced the origin of 
monks from them; building. principally, on what Philo 
relates of them, who divides them into two branches or 
ſets; the one who married, and the other w! 
celibacy. 
Joſephus ſzems likewiſe to have had an eye to theſe two 
torts of E//ent. Serrarius, who has wrote very amply 4a 
the ſubject, follows Philo, in making two claſſes ot A 
ſent. he firſt are thoſe whom he calls Practici, and who 
lived in community; the ſecond, thoſe called Theoretici 
who lived in folitude, and Jed a life of pute contempla- 
tion. He adds, that Joſephus only makes mention of 
the ſicſt ; omitting the contemplative kind, whom Philo 
calls Therapentæ, and who were principally found in 
Egypt. See 'FHERAPEUT#. 
Euſebius holds, that the Z/Jenr, called Therapeute, were 
real Chriſtians, or Jews couverted by St. Mark, who had 
embraced this kind of life. Scaliger, on the contrary 
maintains, that theſe Therapeute were no Chriſtians bur 
real Z#//ent, who made profeſſion of Judaiſm : however 
he allows of the two kinds of E/enr: above mentioned. 
But Valefius. in his notes on Lutebius, abſolutely reje*'s 
any ſuch diſtinction: be denies, that the The areute were 
any real Eſſeni; and that chictly on the authority of 
Philo himſelf, who never calls them E/eni, and who 
places the Eſſeni in Judæa and Paleſtine; whereas the 
Theratente were ſptead throughout Greece, Egypt, and 
other countries. ; 
Some traces of the Fſſenes are found under the emperor 
Prajan, and under Jullinian ; but they were much dege— 
ncrated from their primitive purity both of doctrine and 
manners; and the ſect about that time became extinct. 
Though the Thefapeulæ, as well as the E/ſen-s, were 
ſtrictly Jews, and not Chriſtians, it is not impollible, 
that ſome of them, becoming Chriſtians, might ſtill at 
feat their former recluſe way of living; and being imi- 


tated by others, lay the foundation of monkery among 
Chriſtians. 


10 lived in 


ESSENTIA dulcis, in Chemiſt y, a name given by Kunkel, 


and ſome others of the German authors, to a menſtruum 
of which they relate wonderful eſtects; but the prepa- 
ration of which ſcems hitherto a ſecrct. They ſay this 
menſtruum has nothing acid or corrobive in it, but that it 
approaches to the nature of ſpirit of wine, yet that it is 
capable of diſſolving the moſt denſe metals, and of con- 
verting any of them into a pure white ſalt, which has 
all their virtues, but nothing of that vitriolic acrimony, 
which they have when prepared in the common wav. The 
ſalts of mercury and or gold thus prepared, have great 
praiſes beſtou ed on them, and are ſaid to cure epileplies, 
the venereal diſcaſe, and many other diſtempe's, with- 
out any violence or danger. Kunkel, De Salis Metal. 
See METAL. 
ESSEN DIL, ſomething that is neceſſary to conſtitute a 
thing, or that has luch a connexion with the nature end 
reaſon of a thing, that it is found, os ſoppoſed, wheres 
ever the thing itſelf is, ö 
bus, it is &/entzal to God to be juſt. Mr. Locke has h- 
bourcd to overt that preat principle of the Carteſians, 
that thinking is e//entzal to the foul, 
The heart, brain, and ſpinal marrow, are parts ordina- 
nly 


on 


EST 


rily ſuppoſed eſſential to life, or without which life can- 
not be; yet we have inſtances, in hiitory, of children 
being ſound, and alive, without almoſt any of thoſe 
parts. See BRAIN &c. 2 

F:SENTIAL oi are ſuch as are realiy contained in a plant, 

and are drawn from it, by diſtillation, in an alembic, 
with water: they are thus called, iu contradiſtinction to 
empyteumatic oils, which are raiſed by a naked fire, 
without waters See O11.5. f 

LsSENTIAL properties, are ſuch as neceſſarily depend on, 
an! are connected with, the nature and eſſence of any 
thing, ſo as to be inſeparable from it; in diſtinction from 
accidental. . 

EeskNvTIAL, ſalts, are thoſe prepared from decoctions, or 
thoſe which are found cryſtallized in the juices or infu- 
ſons of plants; in contradiſtinction to thoſe made by 
jncincration. See SALT: b | 

E- SENTIAL Fever, Form, ade, Part, Perfection. See the 

h{l antivess 

2885 . E, SoRA, and SARE, in Medicine, are little puſhes 
or wheals, ſomewhat red and hard, which quickly in- 
fech the whole body with a violent itching, as if one 
were ſung with bees, waſps, flies, or nettles and there- 
fore called the nettle-raſh ; yet they vanith aſter a little 
time, and leave the ſkin as ſmooth and well-coloured a 
before, It differs from an ep:r-y415 in this, that an epi- 
uy#/is {weats out matter, but at ojjere docs not. ; 

ESSES, in Atlitary Language, ate hxed to draught chains, 
made in the form of an 8; one end of which is faftened 
to the chain, and the other to hook to the horſe's har- 
ne{es, or to a ſtaple; they ſerve like iſe to lengthen and 
piece chains together. 

ESSLISORS, in Law, perſons appointed by a court of law, 
to whom a writ of venire factas is directed, to impane] a 
jury, on chalienge to the ſheriff and COroners. They are 
to return the writ in their own names, with a panel of 
the jurors names. 15 Edw. IV. 24. pl. 4. 

ESSOIGN, or Essoix, in Law, an excuſe for him who, 
being !urnmoned to appear and anſwer to an action neal, 
or to perſorm ſuit to a court baron, & c. cannot attend, 
becauſe of ſore legitimate hindrance. 

The word is formed of the French ine, or exeine; and 
that from tlie barbarous Latin nia, or exonia, which 
Gonifies the tame. 

The cauſes that ſerve to in, are diverſe ; yet they may 
be reduced to five heads. The firſt is, Hu de ultra mare, 
when the party is beyond ſea z the ſecond, de Terra Santa, 
wher on a1 expedition in the Holy Land; the third, de male 
denierdi, hen he is infirm of brdy, and cannot come; which 
15 alſo called the common Min; the fourth, efſoin de malo 
lecti, when the defendant is ſi a- bed; the fifth, de ſervito 
regis, when he is in the king's ſervice, Horn mentions ſe- 
veral other Minus touching the ſervice of the king celeſ- 
tial, &c. 

E5501GN day of term, is the firſt day of that term, when 
the court fits to take MMigns, or excuſes, for ſuch as do 
not appear according to the ſummons of the writ. But 
the perſon ſummoned hath three days grace beyond the 
teturn of the writ, in which to, make his appearance; 
and if he appears on the fourth day incluſive, the quarts 
die poſt, it is ſufficient. 

E55501GN de malo oille, in Law, is when the defendant is in 
court the firſt day, but gone without pleading ; and be- 
ing aſterwards furpriſed with ſickneſs, &c. cannot at- 
tend, but ſends two ire r, who openly proteſt in court 
that he is detained by ſickneſs in ſuch a village, that he 
cannot come pro lucrari & pro perdere; and this will be 
admitted : for it lieth on the plaintiff to prove, whether 
the ig is true or not. 

Essoie xs, clerk of the. See CLERK. 

ESSOR ANT, from the French erer, to air, in order to 
dry, in Heraldry, a term uſcd to expreſs a bird ſtanding 
on the ground with the wings expanded, as if it had 
been wet, and were drying itſelf. 

LSTABLISHMENT of deter, in Law, is the aſſurance 
and ſettlement of dier, made to the wife by the huſ- 
band, on marriage; and aſſignment of dower, ſignifies the 
ſetting it out by the heir afterwards, according to the 
eſtabliſhment. 

ESTACHE is uſed in our 0% //riters, for 2 bridge or 
ſtank of ſtone and timber. 

ESTANDARD. Sce STANDARD. 

STATE, in Law, the title, or intereſt, a man hath in 
lands, or tenements. 

E/iates are acquired diverſe ways, viz. by deſcent from a 
tather to the ſon, &c. conveyance, or grant, from one 
man to another; by gift or purchaſe, deed, or will; and 
a ive-Omple is the largeſt gate chat can be in law. 1 
Lit!, 541. f 

E/?ates are real, of lands, &c. or perſonal, of goods and 
eaattelsz otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed into freeholds that de- 
tecud to the heir, and chattels, which go to the executors, 


| 


| 


EST 


| = likewiſe is either ſimple or conditional. See Frt- 


ple, and FEE-ratl, 
The word gate generally, in deeds and grants, compre- 
hends the whole, in which the party hath an intereſt or 
property; and will paſs the ſame. 3 Mod. 46. Sce 
Fer, and TAIL. 

EsTATE, additions of. See ADDIT1ON. 

"STATE, baſe. Sce BASE. 

ESTATE, gue. See QUE Hate. | 

ESTATE, or ſimply STATE, denotes alſo the empire, king- 

ESTATE at ſufferance, wil, and cars. See the articles. 

dom, provinces, or extent of lands, ur.der the govern- 
ment of any ſovereign. 
The gates of the grand ſeignior, of the king of Spain, &c. 
are very extenſive ; thoſe of the king of France are com- 
pact, aud well peopled. Italy is cantoned out into a 
great number of petty us. We fay, miniſters of 
eſtate, ſecretaries of Nate, &c. 

EsTaTE, or STATE, is alſo generally applied in the ſame 
ſenſe with claſs or order; thus, the lay part of his ma- 
jelty's {ubjects, or fuch of the people as are not compre- 
hended under the denomination of CLERGY, may be di- 
vided into three diſtinct effates or fates, the C1vit., the 
MAR1TIME, and the MILITARY. 

ESTATE is more particularly applied to the ſeveral ranks, 

or claſſes, of a peopie aſſembled together, for concerting 
meaſures, 1ickorming public abuſes, or compoſing the 
diſturbances of a ſtate, 
In England, the three eſetes, viz. king, lords, and com- 
mons, meet ordinarily in parliament. In France, the 
eſtates conſiſt of the churchmen, the nobility, and the 
people, or third ate. Some will have theſe aſſemblies 
of ate to be a very ancient conſtitution : all we know 
is, that there were general aſſemblies held, among the 
Gauls, beſore Cæſar's conqueſt ; but then the people, or 
third ate, had no ſhare in them. Under the firſt and 
ſecond race of the French kings, there were alſo ſolemn 
convocations, called parliaments; but the great lords of the 
realm were the only perſons that were called to them. 
See PARLIAMENT. 

ESTATES General, . 

„ Kae ls or 1 See STATES General, &c. 

ESTERLING, or EasTERLINSG. See STERLING. 

ESTETE, in Heraldry, is uſed by the French to ſignify a 
beaſt whoſe head has been, as it were, torn off by force ; 
and, conſequentiy, the neck left rough and rugged ; in 
contradiſtinCtion to ait, or decapite, where the neck is 
left ſmooth 3; as if the head had been cut off. 

ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament ; deno- 
minated {rom a celebrated Jewiſh captive of that name, 
in Perſia, whoſe beauty preferred her to the bed of Aha- 
ſuerus (ſuppoſed by ſome to have been Darius Hyſtaſpes, 
by others Xerxes, but probably Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
though Jacob. Capellus makes him to be Ochus, called 
in Perſia Achaſch-Vereſh), and the throne of Perſia ; and 
who, in that quality, ſaved her countrymen, the Jews, 
from the death to which Ahafuerus had doomed them, 
by the counſels of his favourite Haman; the hiſtory of 
which tranſaction makes the ſubject of the book of E/iber. 
The critics are divided about the author of this book: St. 
Epiphanius, St. Auguſtine, and Ilidore, attribute it to 
Ezra; but Euſcbius will have it to be of a later date. 
Some aſcribe it to Joachim, high-pricſt of the Jews, and 
grandſon of Joſedek; others will have it compoſed by an 
aſſembly, or ſynag gue, of the Jews, to whom Mordecai 
wrote letters, informing them of what happened. Elth. 
IX. 29. 

But the generality of interpreters, Hebrew, Greek, La- 
tin, &c. aſcribe the book to Mordecai himſelf; Elias 
Levita, in his Mall. Hamum. pref. 3. mentions this opi— 
nion as unqueſtionable. 

It is chiefly founded on that paſſage, chap. ix. ver. 20. 
where it is ſaid, that Jordecat wrote theſe things, and ſent 
letters unto all the Fetus, that were in al! the provinces, &c. 
It is alſo ſuppoſed, that queen iber herſelf might have 
ſome thare therein: it being expteſſed, in the tame chap- 
ter, ver. 29. that Eber and Mordecai wrote a ſecond 
letter, by the king's authority, to ordain the ſolemnizing 
a yearly feaſt, called purim, that is, day of lots, in com- 
memoration of the Jews being delivered from the lots, 
or ſortes, whereby they had been condemned. 

Some will have this book to be only deuterocanonical, or 
apocryphal ; others contend for its being canonical, as 
far as chap. x. ver. 3. incluſive; and all the reſt deute- 
rocanonical, Of this ſentiment are, St. Jerome, De 
Lyra, Dionyſus the Carthuſian, Cajetan, and others. 
The council of Prent turned the ſcale for its being ca- 
nonical tluoughout; ſo that the matter is determined for 
the Catholic countries. 

But the proteſtants retain the old opinion, and only 
admit it as far as the third verſe of the tenth chapter; 
the reit, to the end of the ſixteenth chapter, is thrown 
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anfong the apocryphal books. See DEUTERNOCANONI“ 

* CAL. and APOCRYPHALI.. X 

ESTIZXA, Eriaziz, in Antiqnity, ſolemn ſacrifices to Veſta, 
called in Greek ria, of which it was unlawtul to carry 
any away, or communicate any part to any beſide the 
worſhippers. Potter, Archreol, Grxc. lib. ii. cap. 20. 
tom. i. p. 396. 

ESTIATORES. ER reges, among the Athenians, perſons 
appointed by lot to provide an entertainment for the 
whole tribe. Beſides thoſe appointed by lot to this ofhce, 
others voluntarily undertook it to ingratiate themſelves. 
Potter, Archwol. Grme. 11h. i. cap. 15. tom. i. p. 85. 

ESTIMIONE, in Natural Hi/lory, a name by which ſome 
call the harmeſton. 

ESTIVAL accident, See OccIDENT. 

EsT1V AL orient. See ORIENT, 

EsT1v Al. /olſtice, See /E5T1VAL., and SOLSTICE, 


ES TOLLE. A Croſs Esri is a ſtar with only four 


long rays, in manner of a cro(s ; and accordingly, broad 


in the centre, and terminating in ſhatp points 

ES CLOPPEL, formed of the French euer, eppilare, eb/{:- 
pare, to tap, or bloct up, in Law, an impediment, or bar, 
of action, ariſing from a man's own act, or deed ; againſt 


which a men is forbidden, by law, to ſpeak, though it 


+ be toſay the truth, See Bar. 


Goddard defines an e/toppel to be, any bar. or hindrance, | 
to one to plead the truth; and extends it not only to the 


impediment given by his own act, but by ancther's alſo. 
There are three kinds of /oppel; viz. by matter of recer, 
by matter in writing, and by matter in pas. 

ESTOVERS, in Lato, is uſed, by Bracton, for that ſuſte- 
nance which a man, committed for felony, 1s to have 
out of his lands, or goods, for himſelf and his family, 
during impriſonment, 
In ſtat. 6 Edw. I. it is uſed for an allowance in meat, or 
cloaths. In ſome manors, the tenants have commen of 
e/lrvers ; that is, neceffary botes, or allo a ances, out of 
the lord's wood: in which laſt ſenſe, ers compre» 
hends houſe-bote, hay-bote, and plow hte; 10 that it a man 
have in his grant theſe general words, de ratonabih lo- 
deris in biſcis, & e. he may thereby claim all three. 
Evers is alſo uſed for atr1lmoxNy, which, if the huſ— 
band refuſes to pay, there is, beſides the ordinary. proceſs 
of excommunication, a writ at common law, de -/?2ver e 
habendis, in order to recover it. 


FSTRAC, in the Manege, ſignifies a horſe that is light bo- 


died, lank-bcllicd, thin-flauked, and narrow-chelled. Sce 


BELLY. | 
ESIRADE, a French term, literaly ſignifying a public 


road, or high-way. Hence the military phrale, batte 


Peſirade, to beat the eſtrade, that is, to fend ſcouts, or 
horſemen, to get intelligence, to learn the diſpolitious cf 
the enemy, and inform the general of every thing likely to 
fall in the way. An army never marches, without tend- 
ing batteurs deſtrade on every fide. 

The word is formed of the Italian „radu, frreet, or road; 
which is derived from the Latin „rata, a paved ſtreet, 
Some derive it from Haute, who were cavaliers anci— 
ently employed in beating the et, ade. 

TsTRADE is alſo uſed for a little elevation on the floor of a 
room, frequently encompaſſed with an A1.cove, or rail, 
for placing a bed in; and ſometimes, as in Purky, 
only covered with fine carpets, for receiving viſitors of 
diſtinction. 

ESTRANGEL, EsTRANGEL Us, in the Syriac Grammar, 
Eftrangel character, is a particular ſpecies, or form, of 
Syciac letters; ſerving as the majuſcule letters in that 
language. | | 
Abraham Ecchellenſis takes the e/range! character for the 
true ancient Chaldee character; and it is certain, the 
Abyſſinians, who call themſelves Chaldeans, {till occa- 
tionally uſe the nge character, if we may credit Hot- 
tinger, in his Theſaur. Philol, p. 286. Biſhop Walton, 
in his Prolegomena, gives us an angel alphabet. 

ESTRAPADE, in the Manege, is the defence of a horſe 
that will not obey, but to get rid of his rider, riſes 
much before, and while his fore-hand is yet in the air, 

erks furiouſly with his hind-legs, ſtriking higher than 
his head was before z and during this countertime goes 
back rather than advances. 

ESTRAY, or STRAY, ſigniſies any tame beaſt, as theep, 
oxen, ſwine, and horſes, or ſwans, found within a lord- 
ſhip, and not owned by any man; in which caſe being 
cried, according to law, in the church, and two market- 
towus adjoining, if it be not claimed by the owner, 
within a year and a day, it becomes the lo:d's of the 
ſoil where found. If the owner claims it within the 
year and day, he mult pay the charges of finding, keep- 
ing, and proclaiming; and he may leize it, with- 
out telling the marks, or m— his property, which 
may be done at the trial, if conteſted. It the beat ſtray 


4 . 


E 


within the year to another lordſhip, the firſt lord 
retake it. An et mult be ſed and kept, en 
bl 


and without labour, till it 1s reclaimed, or the limited 
time expires. 


ESTREAT, Fxtradtum, in Law, is uſed for th 
or duplicate, of ſome original writing, 
amercements, or penalties, ſet down in t 
court, to be levied by the bailiff, or oth 
every oflender 

FEsTREATS, f the, See CIT RE. 

ESTREPEMENT), in Law, an impoveriſhing 
of land barren, by continual plowing and tow 
out due manuring, reſt, and other buſbandry: 
'The word is derived from the French eftropier to maim : 
or the Latin extirpare, to extirpate, roct up. 225 

{ ESTREPEMENT is alſo uſed for any waſte, or ſpoil, made 

a 


buy the tenant for life, upon lands, or woods, to the pre 


judice of him in reverſion ; as the cutting down of tree« 
or lopping them farther than the law allows, Kc. - 

ESTREPEMENT 1s alſo a writ which lies in two caſes : the 
one, when a man having an action depending, as 4 ſor 
medon, writ of right, or the like, ſues to inhibit the 
tenant from making watte during the ſuit. : 

| 'The other is for the demandant, who is ad 

| 

| 


e true copy, 
eſpecially of 
he rolls of a 
r officer, on 


or making 
ing, with. 


r indant, judged to re. 
cover ſriſin ot the lind in queſtion; and befor- erecu 
tion, for fear of wafle to be made till he can e p 
1 | a 6 Set pots 
ſeeſlion, ſues out his writ. | 
i 780 1 + FEOF N - * þ * 
ESULà, in Bitany, a name given by many authors to {ume 
of the {mall ſpecies of spURGE. 
FESULA v, in Briany, a name given by John Baubine 
and ſeveral other authors, to a plant, called alfo by f "Me 
13 e N 5 
ah m, but Property a IDecies 01 dog's bane, and diſtin- 
guiſhed 9] Mr. Lobrpefort by the name of apoc 
time eu iicts Valio Her, puren he 
N a of * _ 1 6 ſolis flere purpures,, or the purplc. 
owered fea dop's bone of Venice, with willow.like 
leaves. See Dog's Bane. 
* . * 18 * 0 4 * . 
Esv1.z radi v, in the Materia M. lic, the name of a root 
of a plant of the ſpurge kind, ſometimes uſed in medi- 
| inc. The root conit;ting of a corticy "I 
| C —9 ey root CC! 40 $ 0! a cortical part, and an in- 
ner ſticky che, the bark only is uſed; and tuc!: Huld be 
| choſen as is new dried, and of a reddiſh colon. withour 
and within, and fuch as when held in the nouth aftords 
a very dilagreeable taſte, with great acrimony. 1: 
is a very violent purge, and has been faid to have per- 
* 14 8 * 1 % 7 — , 5 
| 3 Ur in dropfica! caſes, when more gentle me- 
| eines na ve Pro-! ed ineffectual. It 18 a good method to 
| macerate it a day or two in vineyar beforcit is uſed. 
k 
| 
1 
| 
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um of Mr. Ray: it is cultivated by ſome curious people 

in their gardens, 

{ESURITSE s, in ſome authors, denote thoſe of a fretting, 

| eating, or corroding nature; which chiefly abound in 
places near the ſea-ſide, and where a great quantity of 
tea-coal is burnt; as appears, from the {pcedy ruitivg ct 
iron in ſuch places. 

ESUS, in Afjthelegy, a deity among the Gauls, to which 
they ſacrificed after victory whatſoever came alive inte 

their poſſeſſion. They ſometimes ſprinkled the altars of 
this deity with the blood of their women and children. 

ETAFPE, in Lan, an allowance of proviſions and fo— 
rage, made to the ſoldiers, upon march though a king» 
dom, or province, to or from winter quarters. 
Hence, he that contracts with the country, or territory, 


for furniſhing the troops in their march is called 44 
bier. 


EICH. See Epps. 

ErCcH coop, among Farmers, the third crop of corn upon 
land newly broke up. Dict. Rutt. 

{ICHING, a method of engraving on copper; wherein 
the lines, or ſtrokes, inftead of being cut with 2 tool, of 
graver, arc cat with aqua fortis. 

Etching was invented about forty or fifty years after EN- 
GRAVING on Copper, properly fo called, probably by 
Albert Durer aud Lucas. it has ſeveral advantages pe- 
culiar to itſelf, and which renders it, on ſore accounts, 
preferable to engraving : as, that it is done with greater 
cale and expedition; that it requires fewer inftruments 
and even that it repreſents divers kinals of ſubjects better 
and more agrecable to natmc, as landſcapes, ruins, 
grounds, and all ſmall, f.int, looſe, remote objects, 
buildings, &c. The inftruments employed in etching are 
necdles, iliits, oil-ſtones, fcrapers, and bruſh-pencils. 

The needles ace of the common kind, mounted on {ticks 

about {ix inches long ; and the artiſt ſhould be provided 

with ſereral of various ſizes and ſharpneſs. The ſtift is 

a necd'e, the point of which is blunted and polithed, 

that it may plide freely over the paper, without ſcratch- 

ing or cutting it: this is uled for calking and overtracing 
the deſign on the varnith, The oil-ftones are well 
known; with reſpect to which it may be remarked, that 
they ſhould be fo ſoſt, as not to take too {aft hold of the 

8 needles, 


he plant which produces it, is the . riveri et Mina- 
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needles, but to give a keen, ſmooth edge. See SCRAPER, 
The bruſh pencil ſhould be large and ſoft, of camel's 
hair, and is uſed ſor cleaning the ſurface of the varniſh 
aſter the engravings and for other purpoſes. ' 
The method of erching is thus: the plate, being well po- 
liſhed (fee CopPE R-P/ates) is put upon a chating diſh, and 
heated over the fire ; or, if (mall, is held with a hand- 
vice, the poliſhed fide being upwards, and heated with 
the lame of paper burning under itz when hot, it is 
rubbed over with ſoft yarnith (ſuch as is deſcribed in the 
ſequel of his article) wrapped up in taffety, which ſhould 
be gently paſſed from one fide to the other in a right line, 
ſo as to form ſeveral rows, till the plate is every where, 
moderately covered; then with a cotton ball, tied up in 
taſſety, let every part of the plate be beat gently, while 
the varniſh is in a fluid tate; and in ordet to give it a 
fine grain, continue to beat It with the ball, after the 
plate is taken from the fire, till it attains a harder con- 
ſiſtence in cooling 3 but the uſe of the ball ſhould be 
diſcontinued before the varniſh is quite cold, leſt it 
ſhould be male to riſe from the plate. i 
When the plate is thus uniformly and thinly covered 
with the varniſh, it muſt be blackened by a piece of flam- 
beau, or of a large n candle, which affords a copious 
ſmoke ; two, or even four ſuch candles are uſed toge— 
ther for the ſake of diſpatch, that the varniſh may not 
grow cold during the operation, which ſhould be pe:- 
formed, if poſſible, at one heating of the plate, for re- 
peated melting of the varniſh does it much damage. 
Large plates may be ſuſpended from the cieling oi 4 
room by four cords and iron rings, with the varnilned 
fide downwards, for the greater convenience of being 
blackened, Care ſhould be taken that the fl-mbeau or 
candles be kept at a proper diſtance from the plate, that 
the wick may not touch the varniſh. Pbe varuith may 
be made white, if that colour is preferred to black, by 
grinding white lead in water, and putting it into a glazed 
earthen diſh, with a little good glue diflolved, and melt- 
ing the whole together. This mixture 1s ſpread wich a 
brat or pencil of hog's hair thinly and evenly on the 
varniſh laid on the plate and ſmoothed, The colour is 
then left to dry; if it fixes with diſſiculty on the varnith, 
the compoſition ſhould be mixed with a drop or two ot 
ox-gall, Oa this ground, thus prepared, the back of tue 
deſign or draught is laid. When this is done, the de- 
ſian remains to be calked, or transferred upon the plate, 
which is more cauly effected than in the common grav- 
ing: ſor the back of the deſign having been bcetore rub- 
bed over with red chaik, or flake- white, or, when the 
varniſh is whitcned, with powdered black-lead, nothing 
remains but to trace over all the lines and ſtrokes of the 
draught with a nvedle or point; which, prefſhng the 
paper cloſe down to the ground, occaſions the wax 
thereon to lay hold of the chalk, and ſo bring off the 
marks of the ſeveral lines, fo as at length to thew a copy 
of the whole deſign in all its correctneſs, Inſtead ot 
rubbing the back of the deign with the red cbalk or 
lack lead, it may be proper in ſome caſes to ſpread the 
one or the other upon a piece of very thin paper of the 
exact ſize of the drawing, which ſhould be laid on the 
plate with the daubed ſide towards the varniſh under the 
drawing. The draught being thus calked, the artiſt 
proceeds to diaw the ſeveral lines and contours with 
a point throngh the ground upon the copper. vee 
Calouing, When a picture or drawing is deſigned to 
be enyraven on the ſame ſize, and turned the ſame way 
on the plate, fo that the print will be turned to the op- 
poſite or contrary ſide to that of the original, a thin piece 
o! paper, varniſhed with the Venetian varniſh, very dry 
and tranſparent, or thin ſan-paper, oiled with linſced oil, 
ana perfectly dry, muſt be fixed to it: on this paper the 
lines of the original, which will appear through it, muſt 
be marked with 4 commoa etching point on the varniſhed 
paper, and with a black-lead pencil on the oiled paper, 
and afterwards calked upon the varniſh, by reddening 
tie back of this paper with red chalk, or by interpoſing 
another very thin paper, not oiled, but reddened, be- 
tween the oiled paper and the varniſhed plate. To finiſh 
his work, the artiſt makes uſe of points of various ſizes, 
and preſſes on them, ſometimes more ſtrongly, and 
ſometimes more lightly, as the ſeveral parts of the 
gufcs, &c. require a greater or leſs ſtrength or bold- 
nels; ſome of the points being as fine as needles for the 
tender fair ſtrokes, and the remoter fainter objects; and 
Others again as big as bodkins, ſometimes made with 
oval points, for the deeper ſhadows and the figures in 
the front of the work. Theſe oval pointed needles have 
cen rejected by ſeveral artiſts in working on the ſoft 
varniſh ; they are uſeful only in engraving architeCture : 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to the uſe of them may make 
the fineſt and ſmalleſt as well as the largeſt ſtrokes, and 


elch a whole plate without any other inſtrument, by ſur- 
Vor. II. No 119, | 


rowing it more or leſs, according to the magnitude of 
the intended ſtrokes. Some engravers uſe needles that 
do not cut at all, nor make any perceptible impreſſion 
on the copper. Care ſhould be taken to preſerve the 
loft varniſh on the plate, for which artiſls have various 
contrivances, lhe moſt eaſy way is to lay the plate on a 
table in form cf a deſk, and to cover that part of the var- 
niſh which allows of being covered in the eygraving with 
a ſoft napkin of diaper or damaſk, folded evenly in four 
doubles, or with a piece ot ſheep- ſkin dreſſed in oil, hav- 
ing the ſoft ſide turned towards the varniſh; or with a 
board called a bridge, ſuſpended at the ends by two 
pieces of wood about-one fourth of an inch thick, jult fo 
as to let the plate lie freely under it. Aſter all, if the 
varniſh ſhould be injured, the injury may be repaired by 
taking turpentine varniſh z and having tempered it with 
a little lamb- black, covering, by means of a ſmall pencil, 
the ſcratches, flaws, or falſe ſtrokes, with the mixture. 
The plates, thus repaired, may be equally well engraved 
upon with others, and therefore this modern invention 
is extremely vicſul, 'The fame compoſition may allo be 
applied to thole laws occaſioned by the ſcaling of the 
varniſh, which ſometimes happens in the operation. 
Things being thus prepared, a rim or border of wax, 
compoſed of four paris of common bees wax, and one part 
of Burgundy pitch melt-d together, is raiſed round the 
circum terence of the plate covered with the varniſh, and 
aqua torts pour-d on, which 18 kept by the ſaid border 
trom running off at the edges. The ground being im- 
penetrable to that corroſive water, the plate is defended 
from it every hefe but in the lines or hatches cut 
through it with the points, which lying open, the wa— 
ter pailes through them to the copper and eats into it to 
the denth required z and when this is done, it is poured 
off. Of ctiching grounds there are two kinds, the one ſoſt 
and hg other hard: the latter was formerly much uſed, 
being better accommodated to the intention of imitating 
the engraving with the tool; but the former has now 
wholly tuperfeded the uſe of the other, as it gives a 
power of exprethon incompatible with the greater in- 
flex:b:ility of the hard varniſh that contines the lines and 
hat« hes to fuch a lameneſs and regularity as give a ſtif- 
nels of manner, and coldneſs of effect to the work. 
There are various directions for preparing the ſoft var- 
nil, Le Botie recommends the following : take of vir- 
gins wax, very white and clean, and of grains of maſtic, 
very clear and pure, each one ounce; and of calcined 
aſphaltum, half an ounce: grind the maſtic and aſ- 
phaitum ſepatately, very ſmall, and melt the wax over 
the bre in an earthen pot well glazed. When the wax 
is thoroughly melted, and very bot, ſprinkle the maſlic 
into it gradually that it may melt, and ſtir the mixture 
that the ingredients may incorporate. Then ſprinkle the 
aſphaltum into the mixture, ſtirring the whole compolition 
over the fre till the aſphaltum be entirely melted : take 
the pot from the fire, and let the mixture cool; and 
pour the varniſh into clean water, and by working it 
with the hand, form it into a roll of about an inch in 
diameter, or into ſmall bails, which may be wrapt up in 
taſſety and kept for ute, The quantity of wax ſhould 
be increaſed in winter. 
The tollowing ſoft varniſh is uſed by many of the en- 
gravers at Paris: take of virgins wax, and aſphaltum of 
each one ounce; half an ounce of black pitch: and a 
, quarter of an ounce of Burgundy pitch: the aſphaltum 
muſt be pounded in a mortar, and the wax melted cver 
a flow fire in a pot of glazed earthen ware, and the reſt 
of the ingredients added by little and little, ſtirring the 
mixture till the whole be well melted and incorporated. 
Then throw the whole maſs into a veſlel of clean water, 
and proceed as before. The following preparation has 
been well approved : take of virgin's wax two ounces 
and a half; of Burgundy pitch, three ounces ; of reſin, 
half an ounce; of aſphaltum, two ounces; and of tur- 
pentine, one pennyworth; the proceſs of making it is 
the ſame as the former, | 
Rembrandt prepared a white varniſh to be laid over a 
thin coat of any of the other kinds in the following man- 
ner: take of virgin's wax, one ounce; of maſtic, half 
an ounce z of calcined aſphaltum, or of amber, half an 
ounce : pound the maſtic and aſphaltum ſeparately in a 
mortar; and having melted the wax in a new earthen 
pot well glazed, ſprinkle them into it gradually, and ſtir 
the mixture, till the whole be incorporated. Pour the 
melted mals into clean water, and form it into a ball for 
uſe, When this varniſh is uſed, the plate ſhould not be 
too much heated; the firſt coat of varniſh ſhould be laid 
very thin; and inſtead of blackening the varniſh with 
ſmoak, take a piece of flake white, and having ground 
it fine and tempered it with gum water, lay a thin coat 
of it with a pencil over the plate when it is quite cold, 
In this way Rembrandt varniſhed bis plates. 
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There are alſo two kinds of aqua fortis; the one white, 
which 1s only uſ-d with the ſoft ground, and applied as 
above directed: thi is ſpirit of nitre, ſuch as is uſed by 
the refiners, except that it is not purified with ſilver. 
It may be prepared thus: take of the white kind of crude 
nitre, or of refined lalt- petre twenty-four pounds; pur 
it into a retort, and add twelve pounds of oil of vitriol: 
place the retort in a ſtrong ſand heat, and lute on to the 
retort a large receiver, containing about a gallon of wa- 
ter: difti! over all that will riſe with a heat gradually in- 
erealing 3 when the whole is cold, take off the receiver, 
and pour the aqua fortis into a bottle, and ſecure it with 
a glaſs ſtopper. This ſpirit of nitre is bought ready pre- 
paied of the chemiſts for four ſhillings a pound, and 
muſt be lowered with water; about one part of nitre to 
four or five parts of water is in general the proper mix- 
ture; but the nature of the work will indicate how 
much ſtronger or weaker it ſhould be. The green aqua 
fortis is not at all in uſe. It is to be obſerved that the 
aqua fortis mult not continue equally long on all the paris 
of the deſign; the remote parts mult be bitten more 
flighily than thoſe which are nearer to the view. To 
manage this they have a compoſition, which le Boſſe 
dirctis to be made thus: oil ol:ve is heated in a varniſh- 
ed carthen-ware pot, and the tallow of a candle is added 
to it, and the proportion of oil and tallo is adjuſted by 
trying the mixture, and dropping it on any hard and 
cold ſubſtance tit} the drops are found to be modrrately 
fixed and firm. It ſhou'd then be well boiled for an 
hour, till the mixture acquires a reddiſh colour. The 
following mixture is recommended by M. Cochin as a 
ſuhſtitute for the oil and tallow, which is never uſed 
now : take equal parts of wax and turpentine, as much 
olive-oil as both of them together, with the fame quan- 
tity of hogs lud: melt the whole in an earthen vellel, 
mixing the ingredients, and leave them to boil for ſome 
time till they are well incorporated. With this compo- 
ſition, or with the turpentine varniſh and lamp- black 
mentioned before, they cover the parts that are to be 
bitten no farther. "The conduct of the aqua fortis 15 
one of the principal concerns in the whole art, and that 
on which the effect of the whole very much depends. 
The operator is allo to be very attentive to the ground, 
that it do not fail or give way in any part to the water 
and where it does, to ſtop up the place with the above 
compoſition. Laſlly, let it be remembered, that when- 
ever the aqua forts is taken off, fair water muit be poure(! 
upon ike plate; and it ſhould be dried with a very gentle 
heat, ſo as not to melt the varniſh. The aqua ſortis may 
be applied as often as neceiiary, with this precaution. 
When the aqua fortis has done its part, the ground is 
taken off by warming the plate at the fire, and remov- 
ing the border of wax; it is then more heated till the 
compoſition and varniſh melt, and wiped well with a 
clean linen cloth, and rubbed in every part with oil of 
olives. When the varnith is taken off, pour upon it a 
ſn.all quantity of olive-oil, rubbing the oil ſtrongly over 
every part of it, and clean the plate with a freth linen 
cloth: after which, nothing remains but for the artiſt 
to examine the work with his graver in his hand, to 
touch it up, and heighten it where the aqua fortis, &c. 
has miſſed. "The editor is indebted for the inſpection 
and correction of this article to the ingenious artiſt 
who executes the plates for this Dictionary. For the 
laws relating to cching, fee ENGRAVERS. 
ETERNAL #2wer, xerunthemum. in Botany, a genus of 
the g,) pelygamia /uper flu claſs. Its characters are 
thetic: the Lower is compoſed of hermaphrodite and fe- 
male dorcts, which have one common ſcaly empalement. 
The hermaphrodite florets which form the diſk are funnel— 
ſhaped and cut into five points: the female florets, 
Which form the beuder er rays, are tubulous, and cut 
into tive leſs equal points: the hermaphrodite florets 
have tive ſhoft ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſum— 
mits, and a ſhort germen ſupporting a flender ſtyle, 
ciowned by a bid ſtigma ; the germen becomes an ob- 
long feed crowned with hairs, which ripens in the em- 
palzment. There are (ix ſpecies. 
We have ſeveral ſpecics of this plant cultivated in our 
gardens, and known in Engliſh by the name of ever- 
laſting flixvers, a name common to all the ſpecies of this 
„ant, ad of the amaranthoides. | 
"heſe flowers are of to dry and durable a ſtructure, that 
if gathered juſt-when they are ripe, they will laſt many 
yea!s in perfection, aud appear as freth as when grow- 
ing: they are allo capable of ſeveral tinges, and hence 
are often ſeen of fine blues and greens, colours not na— 
tural to them. 
They are all propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in Auguſt, 
in a warm border, obſerving to water and fhade them till 
they come up, if the weather proves too dry. When the 
young plants are two inches high they ſhould be removed 
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to another warm border under the ſhelter of a wall, and 
there planted at five inches diſtance from each other 
They will here ſtand till winter very well, and in ſpring 
will be ready to grow up for flowering without any 
farther tranſplanting; they are only to be kept clear of 
weeds, and in June they will flower. The flowers 
ſhould be pathered in July for drying, and ſome of the 
fineſt ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand tor ſeed ; for the plants 
periſh as ſoon as they have perfected their ſeeds, and 
mult be renewed by ſowing every year. 

ETERNITY, duration which is conceived incommenſur. 
able with time, and excluſive of beginning, progreſs, 
ending. &c. Sce Gop. 

Authors are much at a loſs for a proper and juſt deſini- 
tion of eternity : that of Boethius, De Confol. Philos. 
lib. v. part 6. viz. [nterminabilis vite tota fimul & per feet; 
pofſefſin, i. e, a pe. fees poſſeſſion of a whole endleſs exiſtence 
altogether, though retwined by 8. Thomas and others, is 
faulty in divers reſpects. 

Cenforinus, De Die Natal. defines eternity by infinite 
duration, that is, duration which has always been, and 
always will be. Others more fully defcribe it by a du. 
ration that exiſts altogether without any flux or ſuc. 
ceſſion of parts prior or poſterior to each other: Where 
the word duration, taken abſtraftedly, imports no 
more than the perſeverance of a thing in its exiſtence, 
the 7s durare being here oppoſed to the Ts ceſſare, in en- 
r/tends. 

But ſoften the word duration how you will, it iz ſcarce 
conceivable but by conceiving a quantity thereof, nor a 
quantity without conceiving a ſucceſſion. Others, therc. 
fore, define eternity by a perpeturm nunc, a perfetual tte, 
or a nune ſemper ſlaus, an eve landing now; but neither 
are theſe unexceptionable,, the words per petunm and 
ſempen ſtaus importing an obſcure fort of duration. See 
Du#AT1ON. 

ETErwniTtY, in Mythology, a divinity among the Romans, 
who had neither temples nor altars. 'Ihey repreſented it 
under the figure of a woman, who held the fun in one 
hand and the moon in the other : her ſymbols were a 
pheenix, globe, and elephant. 

ETESIA,, or ETESIAN w:rds, are ſuch as blow at ſtated 
times of the year, from what part ſoever of the compaſs 
they come. They are ſo called from the Greek word 
eiag, year, being yearly or anniverſary winds, ſuch as our 
ſeamen call monſoons and trade-winds, which, in ſowe 
parts of the world, continue conſtantiy blowing for cer- 
tain ſtated ſeaſons of the year. Thus the north winds, 
which, during the dog-days, conſtantly blow upon the 
coaſts of Egypt, and hinder all ſhips from failing out of 
Alexandria for that ſeaſon, are called ch in Cxfar's 
Commentarics. In other authors, the weſt and ecaſlt- 
winds are called ee, when they continue blowing for 
certain ſeaſons of the year. Vide. Salmaſ. Exercit. in 
Solin. p. 421. 

Celiarius endeavours to prove that thoſe winds are pro- 
perly etcn which blow from that part of the horizon 
which is between the north and weſt about the time of 
the ſolſtice. Geog. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 8. Sce Moxns00N 
and WINS. 

ETHERLING, or Ar HTRLING. See ATHELING. 

ETHER. See Krux. 

ETHERIAL os. See AETHERIAL eil. 

ETHESIUS /apis, a name given by ſome authors to the 
chryſolite. 

ETHICAL good, ETHICAL peſſible. See the reſpective 
articles. 

ETHICS, Eaun, the doctrine of manners, or the ſcience 
of moral philoſophy. Sce PhiLosoOPHY and MoRa- 
LITY. | 
'The word is formed of ne, mores, manners, becauſe the 
ſcope or object thereof is to form the manners. 

Gale makes ethics only the firſt part or branch of moral 
philoſophy, viz. that which regards private perſons, ot 
in a private capacity. REECE 

By manners or morals is here meant, a way or manner 
of living confirmed by cuſtom or habit, or certain habi- 
tudes of doing, or actions which are often repeated, 
which, if they be according to right reaſon, the morals 
or manners are ſaid to be good, otherwiſe, evil and vi- 
cious. 

Hence the object of ethics is the exerciſe of right reaſon 
in all our aſt:irs, actions, and relations; or it is a man 
himſelf conſidered as dirigible, and to be conducted ac- 
cording to reaſon; and the end of ethics is to make him 
good and happy : ſo that if a man conducted himſelf ac- 
cording to right reaſon in all the circumſtances of his 
actions, affairs, and relations, he would arrive at the 
higheſt pitch of moral perſeCtion and beatitude. 
Wuhence elhies may be defined a right manner of think- 
ing in order to attain to human felicity, or a ſcience 


whereby man is directed to conduct his will, . 
a actions 
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actions thereof, ſo as to live well and happily, 
WII. : 
The principal, nay, the only topics thereof, are happi- 
neſs and manners, whence ariſe two parts or branches 
of ethics; the firit on moral happineſs, confidered as the 
end; and the ſecond on moral virtues or good manners, 
as the means to arrive at that end, 
EVTHICOPROSCOP I At formed of hog, manners, anc 
p07, cfendo, 1 eff end, in Antiquity, the name of a 
ſect. Dimalccnus, in his Ire 10 or H-rehies, tels 
us, that the denominarion of Ethicoproſcopte was given 
to ſuch as erred in matt-rs of moraltiy and things re- 
l-ting to practice that were to be done or to be avoided, 
Kc. who blamed things laudable and good in them- 
ſelves, or recommended or practiſed things evil, On 
this footing the Ethicoproſcopte, though a numerous body, 
were no particular [« K. FEY 
ETHIOPIC wverfion. See BIBLE, Ethiopic. 
Sce YEAR. 
ETIHMOI DAL, ETHMorDAL 18, in Anatomy, a denomi- 
nation given to one of the ſutures of the human cra- 
num. 
The common ſutures are thoſe which ſeparate the bone 
of the cranium from thode of the cheeks, and are four; 
the tranſverſal, ethmoidal, ſphenoidal, and zygomatical. 
See SU TURE. : 
The meide takes its denomination from its turning 
round the os ethmoides. 
ETHMOIDES, Eee ug, in Anatomy, a bone fituate in 
the middle of the baſis of the forehead or os frontis, and 
at the top of the root of the noſe, filling almoſt the whole 
cavity of the no{trils. 
It has its name from eos, cribrum, ſieve, and als, 
aum, becauſe all ſpongy and porous, 
By its cribrous part, it is joined to the head; by the 
ſpongious part, to the cavity of the noſtrils; and by the 
lain and broad part, to the orbits of the eyes. 
Fo the cribrous part is an apophyſis, which jets out in a 
point into the cavity of the ſkull, called from its ſigure 
criſla galli, or the cock's comb. From its under fide there 
goes a thin bone, which divides the cavity of the noſtrils 
into two, called the vomer. It is perforated by a number 
ot ſmall holes, through which the fibres of the olfactory 
nerves pals. 
J. Philip Ingraſſius, a Sicilian, who was born in Sicily in 
1510, aud died in 1580, was the firſt who gave a juſt 
account of the ſtructure of the os ethmozdes, or cribroſum, 
in a work printed at Palermo in 1603. fol, 
The figure of this bone is very ſingular, and may be faid 
to be in ſome meaſure cubical. Ihis bone may be di- 
vided into a middle and two lateral portions; in the 
middle three parts may be diſtinguiſhed, an vpper, a 
middle, and a lower. The upper part of the middle por- 
tion is an eminence, called criſta galli, which is often 
ſolid, ſometimes, however, it has been found hollow in 
ſeveral degrees, and perforated by a ſmall opening which 
communicates with the frontal ſinuſes : a groove is ſome- 
times alſo met with in its anterior edge, which leads to 
the ſpinal or blind hole in the os frontis. The middle 
part of this portion is a ſmall horizontal plate perforated 
by ſeveral holes, and called /amina cribroſa; and in its 
back part it has a little notch for its articulation with the 
ſphenoidal bone; this lamina may be called the body of 
the bone, as being what principally ſuppocts all the other 
darts of it. 
The lower part is a perpendicular lamina, which makes 
part of the ſeptum narium: the edge of this is rough 
and uneven, for its better connection with the vomer. 
The lateral portions of the e:529i4a! bone are by far the 
molt conſiderable, if we regard fize only; each of theſe 
may be divided into two, one ſuperior, which is the 
largeſt, and which may be called the labyrinth of the 
noſtrils, it being full of turnings and windings, and irre- 
pularly cellular; and one inferior, in the ſhape of a 
thell. It is of a very tender and delicate ſtructure, though 
compact, and without any diploe, being almoſt all com- 
poſed of thin bony plates. Ir is joined to the os frontis, 
cs ſphenoides, ofla nafi, ofla maxillaria, offa unguis, 
offa palati, and vomer; the ufes of it are to be a very 
Principal part of the organ of fmell; and to give a very 
great extent to the pituicary membrane in a ſmall com- 
paſs. Winſlow's Anatornv, p. 29. 
ETHNARCHA, ETaxarcu, formed of edpcc, nation, 
and Px Command, a governor and ruler of a nation. 
Pacie are ſome medals of Herod I. ſurnamed the Great, 
on one fide whereof is found Hp»So, and on the other 
026x003 q. d. Herod the Erhnarch. After the battle of 
ilippi, we read that Antony pafling over into Syria, 
conſtituted Herod and Phafael his brother tetrarchs, and 
in that quality committed to them the adminiſtration of 
the affairs of Judea, Jol. Ant. lib. xiv. cap. 23. Herod 
therefore had the government of the province before cvcr 
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the Parthians entered Syria, or before Antigonus's inva- 
fon, which did not bappen till {ix or ſeven yeats after 
Herod was commander in Galilee. 
24, 25. Conſequently, Herod was then truly ethnarchy 
for he can be no otherwiſe denominated ; ſo that it mult 
have been in that ſpace of time that the medals were 
ſtruck, which only gave him this title: which medals are 
a confirmation of what we read in hiſtory of the govern= 
ment which that prince was intruſted with before he was 
raiſed to the royalty. 

Joſephus gives Herod the appellation of tetrarch in lieu of 
that of ethnarch; but the two terms come fo near to 
each other, that it is eaſy to confound them together. 
Though Herod the Great left by will to Archelaus all 
Judea, Samaria, and ldumea, yet Joſephus tells us he 
was then only called cthnarch. 


ETHNOPHRONES, in Antiquity, a ſect of heretics in the 


Jol. lib. xiv. caps 


ſeventh century who made a profeſſion of Chriſtanity, 
but joined thereto all the ceremonies and follies of pa- 


ganiſm, as judicial allrology, ſortileges, auguries, and 
other divinations. 

They derive their denomination from efv:g, nation, and 
@env, thought, ſentiment, q. d. paganizers, or perſons whoſe 


thoughts or ſentiments were Ul heathen or gentile. 
They practiſed all the expiations ot the gentiles, cele- 


brated all their feaſts, and obſerved all their days, 


10nths, times, and ſcaſons. 


See Damaſcenus, Hwzrc!. 
Ne 94. 


EIHOLOGUS, among the ancients, a mimic, or actor, 


who could repreſent all the various habits and diſpoſi— 
tions of the mind. 


ETHOPCEIA, or Eruor a, in Rhetoric, called alſo 


ETnorLoGcy, a drauyht or deſcription, expreſſing the 
manners, paſhons, genius, tempers, aims, &. of au- 
other perſon, 

The word is of Greek original, being formed of ster, 
mos, conſuctudo, and , facio, fingo, deſcribo. Quin= 
tilian, lib. ix. cap. 2. calls this figure imitatio mem al.- 
enorum; and in Greek, uhr,. imitation. In Englith 
we denominate it a pieture, or charatter. 

Such is that beautiful paſſage in Salluſt, in his Bellum 
Catilinarium, wherein he gives us a picture of Catiline : 
« he had an uncommon ſtrength both of body and 
„ mind, but an ill-turned and wicked diſpoſition. 
© When very young, his great pleaſure was in inteſtine 
&« broils, rapine, ſlaughter, and civil diſcord. His body 
„as formed to undergo faſting, cold, and watching, 
© beyond all belief. His mind was daring, deceitful, 
© and various, and could imitate or accommodate itſelf 
to every body: he was extremely covetous of other 
* people's goods, and profuſe of his own. His luſts 
« and delires were very high; his ſtock of eloquence 
© conſiderable, but he had littie or no diſcretion.” 

The er55paa 1s divided into proſopographia and ethopœia, 
properly ſo called; the former of which is a picture of 
the body, countenance, make, dreſs, gait, &c. and the 
latter of the mind. 
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ETHULIA, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngene/fa pelygamia 


equal:s claſs. 
no down. 


The receptacle is naked, and the ſced has 
There are tive ſpecies. 


ETIQUETTE, a French term, primarily denoting a ticket 


or title aſſixed to a bag or bundle of papers, expreſſing 
its contents. It is alſo uſed when applied to the Spanith 
and ſome other couits, to ſigniſy a particular account of 
what is to be done daily in the king's houſhold, and in 
the chief ceremonies relating to it. It likewife denotes 
thoſe forms that regulate the decorum of conduct to- 
wards perſons of various ranks and ftations. 


ETRUSCA terra, in the Alateria Medica, a kind of bole 


of which there are two ſpecies, the white and the red; 
theſe are called by many authors the terra /icr/lata alba & 
rubra magui ducis, as they are brought to us ſealed with 
ditferent impteſſions. 


The white Tuſcan carth is a denſe and compact ſubſtance 
of a dull deadiſh white, which in drying acquires ſome 
degree of yellowneſs; it is of a imooth ſurface, and 
does not {tain the fingers in handling. 
broken, and but flightly adheres to the tongue, and 
freely melts into a ſubſtance like butter in the mouth. 
It makes a flight efferveſcence with acid menſtruums. 

The red Tuſcan earth is a pure bole, very heavy, and of a 
compact texture, and of a dull brownith red colour. It 
is naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, breaks eaſily between 
the fingers, and does not ſtain the hands; it adheres 
itrongly to the tongue, and melts ſreely in the mouth, 
and has a ſtrong aſtringent taſte, and leaves no ſandy 
harſhneſs between the teeth. 
with acid menſtrua. 
cakes, and impreffed with a ſhield bearing a ducal co- 
ronet, 
theſe earths may be known from others of the ſame co- 
lour: they are both dug in ſeveral! parts of Italy, parti- 


It is not catily 


It makes an effterveſcencc 
This is made up of ſwall flat 


&c. Theſe are tie charaters by which both 


cularly 
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cularly in the neighbourhood of Florence : they are kept 


in the ſhops there, and preſcribed with ſucceſs in fevers 
of many kinds, and in diarrhceas, dyſenterics, and the 
like caſes. 

ETY MOLOGICON, is uſed for a book, containing the 
etymologies of many languages. See ETYMOLOGY. 
ETYMOLOGY, Eluorcyie, that part of grammar which 
conſiders, deduces, and explains the origin, reaſon, and 
derivation of wr-rds, in order to arrive at their firſt and 

primaiy ſignification. 

The word is formed of the Greek, &Jupog verus, truc, 
and anyw dico, I ſpeak ; whence aoyia, diſcourſe, &c. 
and th.nce { icero cails the etymology, notatio and verilo- 
guium, though Quinulian chooles rather to call it ori- 


ts. 
5 all ages there have been people curious in etymologies : 
V aro has written on the etymology of the Latin words 
and we have a Greek Erymologicon, under the name of 
Nicas. 
The etymelogies of our Engliſh words have been deduced 
from the Saxon, Welſh, Wallcon, Daniſh, Latin, Greek, 
&. by Somner. Camden, Verſtegan, Spelman, Caſau- 
bon, Skinner, Henfhaw, Junius, &c. 
"Thoſe of the French and Italian words by Menage, Henry 
Stephens, Tripot, Borel, Caſencuve, Guichard, F. 
"Thomeaſſin, Poſte], and Falconet. 
We have a Latin Etymc/ogiconof Gerrard Voſſius, another 
of Martinius, &c. Octavio Ferrari has given a Body of 
F:ymo!ogies of the Italian tongue, and Bernard d'Aldretta 
another of the Spanith, 
Au ftrift and folicitous enquiry into etymslogies is no fri- 
vclous and impertinent deſign, but has confidgtable uſes, 
Natious who value themtelves on their antiquity have 
always looked on the antiquity of their language as ore 
of the beſt titles they could plead. Ihe e:ymologifts, by 
ſeeking the true and original reaſon of the notrons an“ 
ideas annexed to each word and expreftion, may often 
furniſh an argument of antiquity from the veſtigia or 
traces remaining thereof, and from the indices ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting in the preſent. uſe of the words compared with 
the ancient uſes. | 
Add, that e:31:9/cg7c5 are neceſſary to the thorough under- 
ſtauding of a language; for to explain a term preciſely, 
there ſeems a necellity of recurring to its firſt impoſition, 
in oder to ſpeak juſtly and fatis{aCtorily thereof. The 
force and extent of a word are generally beiter conceived 
and entered into when a perion knows its origin and 
C!y7719 4ogy. 
Ii is objected, however, that the art is arbitrary and 
built alrogether on conjectures and appearances; and the 
e:ymoloni/ts ate charged with deriving their words from 
what Oliginals they pleaſe ; but the ſcience is certain! 
real, and as regular as divers others, having its proper 
principles and method, 
It mutt be owned, indeed, that it is not eaſy to return 
into the ancient Britiſh and Gauliſh ages; to follow, 
as it were, by the track, the «iverſe imperceptibie altera- 
tions a ijangnige has undergone from age to age. A 
ſober etymolog/t has need ot all the lights be can come at, 
to conduck and bring down words variouſly diiguiled in 
then pafſage, and remark ali the changes that have be- 
fallen them; and as thoſe alterations have ſometimes 
been owing to caprice or hazard, it is caly to take a mere 
im ginston or conjrfture for a regular analogy; fo 
that it is not ſttange the public ſhould be prejudiced 
avainſt a icience which ſeems to ſtand on ſo precarious a 
footing. 

EVACUANTS, in Medicine, remedies proper to expel or 
carry off any ill peccant or redundant humours in the 
human body, by the proper outlets or emunCtories. 

Gi cracuguts, there are divers kinds, diſtinguiſhed ac- 
coraing to their various humours and emunctories. 
Some, e. gre carry off their matters by ſtool, called pur- 
gatives or CATHARTICS others by urine, called Div» 
K Erics; ochers by perſpiration, called DIaPHORETICS 
ochers by fweat, called SUDORIFICS; others by the 
mouth, called vomteries or EMETICS ; others by the ſa- 
lival glanus, as »1ALOGOGUES; and others, laſtly, by 
the menks and lochia, as EMMENAGOGUES and ar:- 


elvchith 
EV ACUATION, in Medicine, a diminution of the ani- 
mil fiuits, in order io a diſcharge of fome morbid 


Ge redundant matters; or only for the ſake of thin- 
ning. at'enuating, and theit promoting motion and cir— 
culatton. 

Tac watter of a diſeaſe, or what is preſcribed by art to 


remove Or calc it, is evacuated two Ways: Is By the | 


natural emurctorics or outlets of the ſkin; the noſtrils, 
mouth, lauces, celouphagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, blad- 
det, and urethra. 


Aud, 2. By artificial outlets, made either in the blood- 


vellcis, a, by phicbo:omy, arteriotomy, ſcatiſications, 


EVA 


and leeches; or in the lymphatic veſſels, as by cauſtics 
and ve ſicatories; or laſtly, in both, as by iſſues, ſetons 
ulcers, fiſtulas, &c. Hence the firſt diviſion of evacts 
ants is derived from the different emunQtories ; and the 
- from the diverlity of matters evacuated through 
em. 

Moſt of the chronical diſcaſes, the infirmities of old age 
and the ſhort periods of the lives of Engliſhmen, Dr. 
Cheyne obſerves, are owing to repletion. This is evi. 
dent from hence, that evacuation of one kind or another 
is nine parts in ten of their remedy ; for not only cup- 
ping, bleeding, bliſtering, iſſues, purging, vomiting 
and ſweating, are manifeſt evacuations, or draing to draw 
out what has been ſuperfluouſly taken down; but even 
abſtinence, exerciſe, alteratives, cordials, bitters, &c. 
are but ſeveral means to diſpoſe the groſs humours to be 
more readily evacuated by inſenſible perſpiration. Eſſay 
on Health. 

For the periodical evacuations of women, ſec Mrnses, 
For the evacuations of women after delivery, fee Locu1ia, 

EVACUATION, is likewiſe uſed in the 4rt of War, whete, 
to evacuate a place is to make the garriſon quit or march 
out of it, in order for another power to take poſſe ſſion of 
it, ot to make room for another garriſon. 

EU /EMIA, of e well, and aiua, blood, is uſed by Tre. 
melius and ſome other writers, to denote a good and 
healthy ſtate of the maſs of blood. Sy 

EV ANGELICAL harmony and e&conomy. See the ſub. 
ſtantives. | 

EV ANGELITSTS, the inſpired authors of the Goſpels. 
The word is derived from the Greek, evayſtaov, form- 
ed of e& bene, well, and æyſexeg, angel, meſſenger. 

The denomination evangeli/ts was likewife given in the 
ancient church to ſuch as preached the Goſpel up and 
down, without being attached to any particular church, 
being either commiſſioned by the apoſtles to inſtruct the 
nations, or of their own accord, abandoning every world- 
ly attachment, conſecrated themſelves to the ſacred of- 
ſice of preaching the Goſpel. 

In which ſenſe ſome interpreters think it is that St. Phi- 
lip, who was one of the ſeven deacons, is called the 
evangeliſt, in the twenty-firſt chapter of the Acts of the 
Apolt.es, ver. 8. Again, St. Paul writing to Timothy, 
Ep it. chap. iv. ver. 5. bids him do the work of an evan- 
gelij/. Ihe {ame apoſtle, Eph. iv. 11. ranks the evan- 
geliſis after the apoſtles and prophets. 

EV ANID, a name which ſome authors give to thoſe co- 

louis which are tranſient, or not of long duration ; as 
thoſe in the rainbow, in clouds, before and after ſun-ſet, 
&c. 
E-anid colours are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called 
fantaſtical and emphatical colours. Some authors alſo uſe 
the ame term to expicels thoſe flowers of plants whoſe 
petals fall off as ſoon as they are opened. 

EVANTES, in Antiquity, the prieſtcfles of Bacchus, thus 
called, becauſe in celebrating the orgia they ran about 
as if diſtracted, crying, evan, evan, ohe evan / 

The word is formed from Eva, a title or appellation of 
Bacchus. 

EUANTHI colores, in Painting, a term uſed by the Greeks 
to expreſs what the Romans call the foridi colores; theſe 
were ſuch colours as bad a remarkable brightneſ in their 
works. The other duller and coarſer colours the Ro- 
mans called au/teri colores, and the Greeks bathyci: Ot 
the firſt ſort were cinnabar, lopis armenus, chryſocolla, 
minium, indigo, and purpurifla, according to the Ro- 
mans; but the Greeks, as we find by Dioſcorides, made 
cinnabar one of the auſtere colours. 

EV APORATION, in Phils/ophy, the act of diſſipating the 
humidity of a body in fumes and vapour. f 
Evaporation and exhalation, though often uſed indiſ- 
criminately as ſynonymous terms, differ from cach 
other. See EXHALATION. by: 
Common falt is formed by evaporating all the humidity 
in the ſalt water or brine; which evaporation is either 
performed by the heat of the ſun, as in the ſalt-works 
by the ſca-coalt, &c. or by means of fire, as at the ſalt- 
ſprings, &c. 

By the obſervations of M. Sedileau, it appears, that what 
is raiſed in vapour exceeds that which falls in rain. 

Though the evaporation of fluids be generally looked on 
as an effect of the heat and motion of the air, yet M. 
Gauteron, in the Memoires de VAcad. des Scienc. an. 
1705, ſhews, that a quite oppoſite cauſe may have the 
ſame cette, and that fluids loſe more of their parts in 
the ſevereſt froſt than when the air is»moderately warm. 
In the great ſrolt of the year 1708, he ſound, that the 
greater the cold, (till the more couſiderable the evaporee 
n; and that ice itſelf loſt full as much as the warmer 
liquors that did not freeze. 3 5 

There are few ſubjects of philoſophical inveſtigation that 


have occaſioned a greater variety of opinion * 
th 


. 
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theory of evaporation, or of the aſcent of water in ſuch a 
fluid as air, between eight and nine hundred times 
lighter than itſelf, to different heights according to the 
different denſities of the air; in which caſe it mutt be 
ſpecifically lighter than the air through which it al- 
cends. The Cartefians account for it by ſuppoſing, that 
by the action of the fun upon the water, fmall particles 
of the water are formed into hollow ſpheres and filled 
with the materia ſubtilis, which renders them ſpecifically 
lighter than the ambicut air, ſo that they are buoyed up 
by it. LT 

Dr. Nieuwentyt, in his Religious Philoſopher, cont. 19. 
and ſeveral others have alleged, that che ſun emits par- 
ticles of fire which adhere to thoſe of water, and form 
mlcculz, or (mail bodies, lighter than an equal bulk of 
air, which conſequently aſcend till they come to an 
height, where the air is of the ſame ſpecihc gravity with 
themſelves; and that theſe particles, being ſeparated 
from the fire with which they were incorporated, coaleſce 
and deſcend in dew or rain. Dr. Halley has advanced 
another hypotheſis, which has been more generally te- 
ceived; he imagined, that by the action of the fun on the 
ſurface of the water, the aqueous particles are formed 
into hollow ſpherules filled with a finer air highly rare- 
fied, fo as to become ſpeciſically lighter than the ex- 
ternal air. Phil. Tranf. NY 192. or Abr. vol. ii. p. 126. 
Dr. Defaguliers, diſſatisfied with theſe two hypotheſes, 
propoſes another in the Phil. Tranf. N 407. or Abr. 
vol. vii. p. 61. See alſo his Courſe of Experimental Fhi- 
tcfopby, vol. ii. p. 330, &c. He fuppotes that heat acts 
more powerfully on water than on common ait; that the 
ſame deyree of heat which rarches air two-thirds will 
rarefy water near 14,CCO times; and that a very {mall 
degree of heat will raife a ſteam or vapour from water, 
even in winter, whilſt it condenſes the ait; and thus the 
particles of water are converted into vapour by being 
made to repel each other ſtrongly, and deriving elec- 
tricity from the particles of air to which they are con- 
tizuous, are repeiled by them and by each other, and 
form a fluid, which, being lighter than the air, riſes in 
the air, according to their relatives gtavities. The par- 
ticles of this vapour retain their repellent force ſor a con- 
fiderable time, till, by ſome diminution of the denſity of 
the «ir in which they float, they ate precipitated down- 
wards and brought within the ſphere of each other's at- 
traction of coheſion, fo that they join again into drops 
of water. Many objeCQtions have been urged againit this 
opinion by Mr Clare, in his Treatiſe of the Motion of 
Fluids, p. 294, &c. and by Mr. Rowning in his Syitem 
of Philufophy, part. ii. diff. 6. to which Dr. Hamilton 
has added the two following, viz. that if heat were the 
only cauſe oi evaporation, water in a warm cloſe room 
would evaporate taſter than when expoſed in a colder 
place, where there is a conſtant current ot air, which is 
contrary to experience; and that the evaporation of water 
is ſo far from depending on its being rarehed by heat, 
that it is carried gn even whilſt water is condenſed by the 
coldneſs of the air, for water is gradually condenſed by 
cold till it freezes; and fince it evaporates even when 
frozen into hard ice, it malt alſo evaporate in all the 
leller degrees of cold. Heat, therefore, does not ſeem 
to be the principal, much lets the only caule of evapora- 
£292, 

Others have attempted to account for the phænomena of 
evaporation on another principle, viz. that of ſolution ; 
and thewn, from a variety of experiments, that what we 
call evaporation is nothing more than a gradual folution 
of water in air produced and ſupported by the ſame 
means, or by attraction, heat, and motion, by which 
other ſolutions are effected. 

The abbe Nollet fcems to have been the firſt who ſtarted 
this opinion, without much purſuing it, in his Lecons 
de Phyſique Experimentale, the firſt edition of which 
was publiſhed in 1743: he offers it as his conjectute, 
that the air of the a:moſphere ſerves as a ſolveut or 
iponge with regard to the bodies that encompaſs it, and 
receives into its pores the vapours and exhalation that 
are detached from the maſſes to which they belong in a 
fluid {tate ; and he accounts for their aſcent on the ſame 
Principles with the aſcent of liquors in capillary tubes: 
on his hypotheſis, the condenſation of the air contri— 
butes, like the ſqueezing of a ſponge, to their deſcent. 
dee the work above cited, ſixth edit. 1707, tom. ii. p. 
199, and P. 440. 

r. Franklin, in a Paper of Philoſophical and Meteoro- 
logical Obſervations, Conjectures, and Suppolitions, de- 
livered to the Royal Society about the year 1747, and read 
mn 1756, ſuggeſted a ſimilar hypotheſis: he obſerves, that 
alr and water mutually attract each other; and hence 
concludes, that water will diſſolve in air, as ſalt in water: 
very particle of air aſluming one or more particles of 
water; and when too much is added it precipitates in 
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rain. But as there is not the ſame contiguity between 


the particles of air as of water, the ſolution of water in 
alt 15 not carried on without a motion of the air, fo as to 


to cauſe a freſh acceſſion of dry particles. A ſma!l de- 
gree of heat ſo weakens the cohelion of the particles cf 
water, that thoſe on the ſurface eafily quit it, and ad— 
here to the particles of air: a greater degree of heat is 
neceſſary to break the coheFon between water and air. Air 
moderately heated will ſupport a greater quantity of we— 
ter invitibly than cold ait; ſor its particles being by heat 
repelled to a greater diſtance from each other, thereby 
more caſily keep the particles of water that are annexed 
to them from running into coheſions that would obftruct, 
refract, or reflect the light ; and hence it happens, that 
when we breathe in warm air, though the tame quan- 
tity of moiſture may be taken up from the lungs as when 
we breathe in cold air, yet that moiſture is not ſo viſible, 
On theſe principles he accounts for the production and 
different appearances of foge, miſts, and clouds, He 
adds, that if the particles of water bring clecttical fire 
when they attach themſelves to air, the tepulſion be— 
tween the particles of water eleQtrified joins with the na- 
tural repullion of the air to force its particles to a greater 
diſtance, ſo that the air being more dilated, riſes and 
carries up With it the water; which mutual repulſion of 
the particles of air'is increaſed by a mixture of. common 
fice in the particles of water. When air, loaded with 
ſurrounding particles cf water, is compreſſed by adverſe 
winds, or by being driven againſt mountains, &c: or 
condenſed, by taking away the fire that aſſiſted it in ex- 
panding, the particles will approach one another, and 
the air with its water will defcend as a dew; or if the 
water ſurrounding one particle of air comes in contact 
with the water ſurrounding another, they coaleſce and 
form a drop, and we have lain; and fnce it js a well- 
known ſact, that vapour is a good conductor of ele ri- 
city as well as cf common fire, it is revſonible to con— 
clude with Mr, Henly, that evapcration is one great cauſe 
of the clouds becoming at times {urcharged with this 
fluid. Phil. Tranf. vol. Izvii. part i. p. 134. See Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Iv. art. 24. p. 162. or Franklin's Letters and 
Papers On Philoſophical Suhjects, b. 425 & e. and b 
182, &c. Ed. 1769. M. le Roi, of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, hath alſo advanced the ſame opinion, 
and ſupported it by a variety of facts and obfervations 
in the Memoires, &c. for the year 1751. He thews, 
that water does undergo in the air a rcal diſſolution, 
forming with it a traniparent mixture, and poſſelling 
the ſame properties wich the folutions of molt falts 
in water; and that the two principal cauſes which pro- 
mote the ſolution of water in the air are heat and wind; 
that the hotter the air is within a certain limit, the more 
water it will diſſolve; and that at a certain degree of 
heat the air will be ſaturated with water; and by deter- 
mining at different times the degree of the air's ſatuta— 
tion, he eſtimates the influence of theſe cauſes on which 
the quantity ſuſpended in the air ina ſtate of folution de- 
pends. Accordingly, the air, heated by evaporating ſub- 
ſtances to which it is contigueus, becomes more rare 
and light, riſes, and gives - way to a denier air; and, by 
being thus removed, contributes to accelerate the :vapsr- 
ation, The non-elaitic air contained in the internal parts 
of evaporating bodies, put into action by heat, ſerves 
alſo to increaſe their evaporation, as is evident inthe caſe 
of the EOLIPYLE. Ihe wind is another cauſe of the 
increale of evaporation, principaily by changing and re— 
newing the air which immediately encompaſics the eva— 
porating ſubſtances ; and from the conſideration of theſe 
two cauſes combined, it appears why the quantity of va— 
pour raiſed in the night is leſs than that of the day, hnce 
the air is then both leſs heated and leſs agitated. M. le 


Roi farther ſhews, that winds blowing in particular di— 


rections are more favourable to evaporation than others 
thus the north and north-weſt winds accelerate ev2poras 
tion in Languedoc, and probably in other parts of Europe, 
and the ſouth-eaſt wind retards it. To the objection 
urged againſt this hypotheſis, on account of the evopory- 
tion of water in a vacuum, this ingenious wiiter 1cplies, 
that the water itſelf contains a great quantity of air, 
which gradually diſengages itſelf aud cauſes the evapsras 
ien; and that it is impollible that a ſpace containing wa— 
ter which evaporates ſhould remain perfectly free from 
air. To this objection a late writer, Dr. Dob'on of 
Liverpool, replies, that though air appears by unquet- 
tionable experiments to be a chemical ſolvent of water, 
and as ſuch, is to be conſidered as one cauſe of its eva- 
poration, heat is another cauſe, acting withovt the inter- 
vention of air, and producing a copious evap ruin in an 
exhauſted receiver; ayrecably to an expeatinent of Dr. 
Irving, who ſays, that water in an exhauſted receiver 
riſes in vapour more copiouſly at 180 of Farenheit's 


thermometer than in the open alt at 213“ its boiling 
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point. Or. Dobſon farther adds, that water may exiſt 
in air in three different ſtates; in a ſtate of perfect to- 
lution, when the air will be clear, dry, and heavy, and 
its powers of ſolution ſtill active; in a (tate of beginning 
precipitation, when it becomes moilt and feggy, its 
powers ef ſolution are diminiſhed, and it becomes lighter 
in proportion as its water is depoſited; and alio, when 
it is completely precipitated, which may happen either 
by a more flow proceſs, when the diiſvlved water falls in 
a drifling rain, or by a more ſudden proceſs, when it 
deſcends in briſk rain. Phil. Tranf. vol. IXvii. part. i. 
. 257. and Phipp's Voyage to the North Pole, p. 211. 
Dr Hamilton, profeffor of philoſophy in the univerſity of 
Dubiin, tranſmitted to the Royal Society in 1765, a 
long diſſertation on the Nature ot Evaporation, in which 
he propetes and eſtabliſhes this theory of folutionz and 
though other writers had been prior in their conjectures, 
and even in their reaſoning on this ſubject, Dr. Hamilton 
aſtures us, that he has not repreſented any thing as new 
wich he was conſcious had ever been propoſed by any 
one before him, even as a conjeclure, Some ot the facts 
alleged by profeſſor Hamilton, and ſome of the conclu- 
ſions deduced irom them, are ſimitar to thoſe of M. le 
Roi; but the ftimilarity appears to be merely accidental. 
lhe editor, having laid before the public a fair and im 
partial account ot the hiſtory of the new theory, as it 
may be Cailed, of evaporation, which is the molt plau- 
lible, and now the molt generally received, will termi- 
nate this article with a brick view of Dr. Hamilkon's ar- 
guments in ſupport of it, and the application ot it to the 
phenomena ot the atmoſphere. By ſolution, Dr. Ha- 
milton underſtands with other writcis, ſuch an intimate 
union between the particles of a body and thole of a 
fluid, that the whole ſhall appear an homogeneous mals, 
as tratilparent as the fluid was before ſuch union, and 
Mall continue fo, till fome external caule produces a 
change: he conſiders the tranfparence of the iuid as the 
criterion of a true folution, and that which diltinguiſhes 
1 from a mixture. He proceeds to ſhew, that there is a 
mutual attraction between the water and air of the ſame 
kind with that which is obſerved between the particles 
of any two bodies, ons of which diſſolves the other. All 
water contains a conſiderable quantity of air which may 
be leparatcd from it; and as it retains its elaſticity, we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that it is prevented from eſ— 
caping by the force of attraction, juſt 2s the particles of 
gold are ſuſpended in aqua regia, by their attraction to- 
wards the particles of that fluid. Beüdes, water ex- 
hauſted of its air will again imbibe a certain quantity. 
graduaily drawing it into its pores till it is ſaturated, jult 
as a Jump of ſugar draws water into its pores, Ait, 
likewile, evicently contains a quantity of water, which 
will be drawn from it even in its pureſt and driclt ſtate by 
dry fait of tartar, lo that the ſalt will become entirely 
fluid; and vet in this caſe the air is perfectly tranſparent. 
Thete is alſo a remarkable ſimilarity between the pro- 
periies of common ſolutions and thofe of evaporation. As 
lalt beginning to diflolve in water appear» at firlt to 
thicken the water that ſurrounds it, and the folution of it 
to be promoted by agitation, the air that lies at reſt over 
water appears thick, and loaded with aqueous particles, 
in which caſe the evaperaticn proceeds very lowly, which 
is greatly promoted by a curient of fleſh air palkng over 
the exhaling ſurface. | 
When a lamp of any ſalt is diſſolved in clear cold water, 
the water that is firſt ſaturated with it will riſe on agita— 
tion in curied wreaths through the other water, render it 
ſomewhat opake, and give an apparent tremulous mo- 
tion to an object ſcen through it, till by degrees the ſo— 
lution is compicte, and the tranſparency of the water is 
reſtored : the cale is the ſame when any two fluids of 
dilicrent denfities that will incorporate, are mixed toge— 
ther; thus, tmoak or ſteam, when it firit riſes into the 
air, exhibits fimilar appearances; and the vapour riling 
in a hot day from moiit ground will make the air and 
any objects ſcen through it appear to have a tremulous 
motion, which is ſtill more obſervable when a tele{cope 
is uſcd, that magnifies the floating vapours. Farther, 
heat, by expanding bodies, enlarging the pores, and lel- 
fening the mutual coheſion of their particles, promotes, 
and cold, on the contrary, in ſome mcaſure retards and 
checks both ſolution and evaporation. As very hot water 
diffolves falt ſooner, and in a gicater quantity than cold 
water, and when cooled, depolits part of the ſalt after a 
f[trong ſolution, which was belore difloived; ſo water 
will evaporate falter in warm than in cold air; and 
therefore, the air is generally clearer in cold than in hot 
weather. Thus the aqueous vapours ſuſpended in the 


eir during the heat of the day, fall down at night, and 
form theinfeives into drops of DEW, or if the night be 
very cold, appear next morning cryſtallized in a HoARs 
FEUST, I a bottle of very cold liquor be cxpoſed to the 
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warm air in a hot day, the air contiguous to it being 
cooled, will ler go part of its water, which will form a 
dew on the outer ſurface of the glaſs: by an experiment 
Gmilar to this M. le Roi was firit led to conclude that 
water is really diſſolved in air: for the ſame reaſon a dew 
is formed on the inſide of the windows of a warm room, 
which on their outlide are expoled to the cold air. Again 

the quantity of a body diffolved, and of a fluid evaporat- 
ed, depends, ceteris paribus, on its quantity of ſurface, 

Chemiſts produce cold by ſolution : thus, by diſſolving 
pounded ice or ſnow in ſpirit of nitre, a degree of cold 
has been produced ſuthcient to freeze quickſilver, See 
FREHZING and THERMOMETER. Cold is alſo produced 
by evaporation : ® THER, or ipirit of wine, of the ſame 
temperature with the air, rubbed lightly (with a feather) 
over the ball of a thermometer, wiil make the quickſilver 
link as they evaporate : and the quicker they evaporate, 
the faller will the quickblver fink : any volatile ſpirit 
rubbed over the hand feels much colder than water of 
the ſame temperature, and #ther feels colder than ſpirit, 
on account ot their more ſudden evaporation. 

M. Amontons, in a Memoir of the Academy of Paris, 
1699, and M. Richman, in a Memoir of the Academy of 
Peterfburgh, 1747, have obſerved, that cold is produced b 

evaporating fluids : and Dr. Cullen has found, that the 
cold thus produced is nearly in the proportion of the vola— 
tility of the fluids, and that it is conſiderably preater 17 
vacuo than in air. ER, PNyſ. and Art. Edinb. vol. ii. 175. 
See THEKMOMETER. 

Dr. F:anklin ment:onsa practicerecorded in Bernier's Tra- 
vels through Indollan, wii:ten near a hundred vears agb, 
to this purpoſe: in travelling over dry defarts in that hot 
climate, they carry water in flaſks wrapt in wet woollen 
cloths, and hung on the ſhady fide of the camel or car- 
riage in the firce air, whereby, as the cloths gradually 
grow drier, the water contained in the flaſks is made cool. 
Franklin's letters, &c. p. 364. 

Again, there is a ſtronger attraction or affinity between 
ſpirit of wine and air than between water and air; and, 
ſince the ſpirit evaporates much faſter than the water, the 
evaporation of fluids ſeems to ariſe from an attractive force 
between their particles and thoſe of air. Finally, after 
diſſolving a body in any proper menſtruum, if another be 
added that has a greater allinity to the menſtruum than 
the firſt, this will be diſſolved, and the firſt will be pre- 
cipitated; and in the ſame manner, any fluid will let go 
the air which it contains on the addition of another bouy 
to which it has a greater affinity than it has to the air; 
{rom which fact it may be inferred, that the air, imbibed 
by any fluid, is, properly ſpeaking, diſlolved in that fluid, 
and therefore, that any fluid which evaporates, or is im- 
bibed by the air, is alſo, properly ſpeaking, diifolved in 
air. | 

Dr. Hamilton, having evinced the agreement between 
{olution and evaporation, concludes, that evaporation is 
nothing more than a gradual folution of water in air, pro- 
duced and promoted by attrattion, heat, and motion, 
juſt as other ſolutions are effected. 

In order to account for the aſcent of aqueous vapours in- 
to the atmoſphere, this ingenious writer obſerves, that 
the lowelt part of the air being preſſed by the weight of 
the upper againſt the ſurface of the water, and contt- 
nually rubbing upon it by its motion, attracts and 
diſſolves thoſe particles with which it is in contact, aud 
ſeparates them from the reſt of the water. And fince 
the quſe of ſolution in this caſe is the ſtronger attraction 
of ile particles of water towards the air than towards 
each other, thoſe that are already diſſolved and taken up 
will be {Lill farther raiſed by the attraction of the dry all 
which lies over them, and thus will difluſe themſclves, 
riling gradually higher and higher, and thereby leave the 
lowelt air, not ſo much ſaturated but that it will fill be 
able to diſſolve and take up freſh particles of water; 
which proceſs is greatly promoted by the motion of the 

wind, When the vapours are thus raiſed and carried by 

the winds into the higher and colder parts of the atmo- 
ſphere, ſome of them will coaleſce into ſmall particles, 
which lightly attracting each other, and being intermixed 

with air, will form CLouUDs ; and theſe clouds will float 

at different heights, according to the quantity of vapour 

borne up, and the degree of heat in the upper parts of the 

atmoſphere. Thus clouds are generally higher in ſummer 

than in winter. When the clouds are much increaled by 

a continual addition of vapours, and their particles ate 

driven cloſe together by the force of the winds, they 

will run into drops heavy enough to fall down in RAS» 

If the clouds are frozen before their particles are gather. 

ed into drops, ſmall pieces of them being condenſed and 

made heavier by the cold, fall down in thin flakes of 


SNOW. If the particles are formed into drops betore 


they are frozen, they become HAl.-/ffones. W hen the 


air is replete with vapours, and a cold biceze ſpriogs * 
Will 
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which checks the ſolution of them, clouds are forme 
in the lower parts of the atmoſphere, and compoles 
MIS 1 0! FOG. which utually h 'ippens in a cold morn- 
ing and 1* diſperſed when the ſun has warmed ihe on 
and made it capable of diſſolving the ſe watiy particles 
S ut eriy winds generally bring rain, becauſe, being 
commonly warm ane replete with aqueous vapours, the \ 
are cooled by peſfing into a colder mate ; and there- 
fore part with ſome of them, aud ſuffer them to precipi- 
tate in rain: whereas northerly wings, being cold, and 
acquiring additional heat by coming into a warmer a 
matic, are re dy to diſſolve more vapour than they before 
contained 3 and therefore, by long continuance, then 
ate dry and parching, and ulualiy attended with fair 
wer her. . : . 
Changes of air, with reſpect to its denſity and rarity. 
as well as its heat and cold, will produce contrary et- 
ſets in the ſolution of water and the cont-quent aſcent 
or fall of vapours. Several experiments prove, that aur, 
when rareficed, cannot keep as much water ditjolv<-d as it 
does in a more condenled ſtate; and therefore, when 
the atmoſphere is ſaturated with water, and changes 
from a denſer to a rarer ſtate, the higher and colder 
parts of it will let go ſome of the water beiore diſlolved 
form new clouds, and diſpoſe them to fall down in rain: 
but a change from a rarer to a denſer ſtate, will ſtop the 
precipitation of the water, and enable the air to diltoive 
either in whole or in part, ſome of thofe clouds that 
were forme: before, and render their particles leſs apt to 
ran into drops, and fall down in rain: on this account, 
we generally tind, that the rarefied and condenſed ſtates 
of the atmoiphere are reſpectively attended with rain or 
fair wenther. See more on this ſubject in the Phil. 
Trauſ. vol. lv. art, 23. p. 146, &c. or Hamilton's Phi- 
loſophical Eſſays. 8vo. 1750. p. 33, &. 
Dr. Halley furniſhes us with ſome experiments of the 
quantity or meaſure of the evapcration of water. The 
reſult is contained in the following articles : 
1. That water ſalted to about the ſame degree as falt- 
water. and expoſed to a heat equal to that of a ſummer's 
day, did, from a circular ſurface of about 8 inches di- 
ameter, evaporate at the rate of fix ounces in 24 hours. 
Whence, by a calculus, he finds that the thickneſs of the 
pellicle or ſkin of water, evaporated in 2 hours, was the 
zd part of an inch; but, for a round number, he ſup- 
poſes it only a both part; and argues thence, that if wa- 
ter as warm as the air in ſummer evaporates the thick- 


neſs of one both part of an inch in 2 hours from its 


whole ſurface; in 12 hours it will evaporate the 10th of 
an inch; which quantity, he obſerves, will be found 
abundantly ſufficient to furniſh all the rains, ſprings, 
dews, &c. | 

In eſlect, on this principle, every 10 ſquare inches of 
the ſurface of the water yield in vapour per diem a cubic 
inch of water; and each ſquare foot haif a wine pint ; 
every ſpace of 4 feet ſquare, a gallon; a mile ſquare, 
6914 tons; and a ſquare degree of 69 Englith miles will 
evaporate 33 millions of tons a day; and the whole Me— 
diterranean, computed to contain 169 {quare degrees, at 
leaſt 5289 millions of tons. Phil. Tranſ. N* 189. or 
Abridg. vol. ii. 108, &C. | 

2. A luiface of 8 ſquare miles, evaporated purely by 
the natural warmth of the weather without either wind 
or ſun, in the courſe of a whole year 16292 grains of 
water, or 64 cubic inches; conſequently, the depth of 
water thus evaporated in one year, amounts to 8 inches, 
But this being too little to anfwer the experiments of the 
French, who found that it rained 19 inches of water in 
one year at Paris; or thoſe of Mr. 'Cownley, who found 
the annual quantity of- rain in Lancathire above 40 
inches; he concludes, that the ſun and wind contribute 
more to evaporation than any interaal heat or agitation of 
the water, 

It has ſince been difcovercd, that there was a ſource of 
error in Mr. Townley's experiments, with which the world 
was not at that time acquainteq : his rain-gage was fixed 
10 yards above the ſurface of the earth; but Dr. Heber- 
den has found, that the rain-gage fixed below the top of a 
houſe reccived above a fifth part more rain than another 
of the fame ſize above the too of the ſame houſe ; and 
that there fell upon Weſtminſter Abbey not much above 
on:-half of that which ſell in the ſame ſpace below the 
tops of the hoaſes ; and by ſeveral experiments made by 
Dr. Dobſon of Liverpool, it appears, that the quantity 
of rain received in a veſſel placed on the ground exceed- 
ed that received by another of the ſame dimenſions 18 
yards higher more than. one-third, and lels than one- 
half. Phil. Trauſ. vol. lis. art. 47. and vol. Ixvii. art. 
13. p. 250, 

With regard to the cauſe of this difference, it may be ob- 
erved, that as in chemical precipitations a greater por 

uon of the precipitating ſubitance will be reccived on the 
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real bottom of a veſſel containing the ſolution than on 2 
{uppoſed falſe bottom placed any where above it, and 
that in proportion to its height above the real bottom ; 
to a greater quantity of water, confilering rain as a pre- 
cipitation of water before diſſolved in air, ought, on 
paiting with its former {olvent, to fall on the ſurface of 
the carth than on an 1maginary horizontal plane of the 
ſame dimenſions above it; and though the cafes are not 
exactly parallel, yet the drops of rain in their deſcent muſt 
be {ſome what increaſed either in number or ſize; partly 
by ſucceſſively impinging on the aqueous particles con— 
tained in the air though which they paſs, and by at- 
tracting other in vutue of their being pollefſed of a dif- 
ferent electricity; and partiy by the ſpontaneous ſepara» 
tion and precipitation ot that mo:fture, which is known 
to be contained in confideravie quantities in the air at all 
times, and the appearance of which dripping down the 
walls ot our houſes, &. is one of the popular ſigns of 
approaching rain. Monthly Review, vol. xliv. p. 322. 
Dr. Doblon ttates the annual cveprration at Liverpool, 
taking the medium of 4 years at 36.78. inches. De. 
Halley fixes the anvual evaporation of London at 48 
inches. Se Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part. i. p. 252. 

3. the effect of the wind is very conſiderable, on a 
double account; for the ſame obſervations ſhew a very 
odd quality in the vapours of water, v1z. that of adher- 
ing aud hanging to the ſurface that exhaled them, which 
they clothe as it were with a fle-ce of vaporous air; 
which once inveſting the capoury it thencetorward riſes 
in much leſe quantity. Woence, the quantity of water 
loſt in 24 hours, when the air was very ſtil from wind, 
was ve'y ſmall, in proportion to what went away when 
there was a itrong gale of wind abroad ro diſſipate the 
ficece, and make room for the emiſſion of vapour; and 
this, even though the experiment was made in a place as 
cloſe from the wind as could be contrived. 

Add, that this fle-ce of water hanging on the ſurface of 
water in {lil weather is the occafion of very ſtrange ap- 
pexrances, by the refraction of the vapour's diftering 
irom and exceeding that of common air: whence every 
thing appears raiſed, as houſes like tteeples, thips as on 
land above the water, the land raiſed, and as it were 
lifted from the ſea, &c. 

4. The fame experiments ſhew, that the evaporation in 
May, June, July, and Auguſt, which are ne-rly equal, 
are about three times as great as thoſe in the months of 
November, December, January, and February. Phil. 
Tranf. NY 212. or Abr. vol. ii. p. 110, &c. 

Dr. Brownrigg, in his Art of making Common Salt, 
p. 189, üxes the evaporation of ſome parts of England at 
73-8 inches during the months ot May, June, July, and 
Auguſt; and the evaporation oi the whole year at more 
than 140 inches. The evaporation of the four ſummer 
months at Liverpool, on a medium of four years, was 
found to be only 18.88 inches. Dr. Hales calculates the 
greatelt annual evaporation from the ſurface of the earth in 
England at 6.66 inches; and therefore the annual eva- 
poration from a ſurface of water, is to the annual evapora= 
tin from the ſurface of the earth in Liverpool as 30 to 6, 
or as 6to 1. Phil. rauf. vol. 1xvii. ubi ſupra. 

EVAPORATION, in Pharmacy, Chemiſtry, &c. denotes an 
operation by which the more aqueous and volatile parts 
of fluids are ſpent, or driven away in ſteam, fo as to 
leave the remaining part ſtronger, or of a higher con- 
ſiſtence than before. 

E caporation is effected by ſetting a liquor over a gentle 
heat, to carry oft the molt fluid and volatile parts, with— 
out leſſening the quantity of the other matters with 
which the liquor is impregnated, 

'The veilels uſed for this purpoſe are baſons, teſts, or 
crucibles, which are made of glaſs, metal, or earth, 
according to the nature ol the bodies on which the opera- 
tion is to be performed. They are flat, ſhallow, and 
wide, fo that the body from which the evaporation is to 
be made may preſent a large ſurface to the air. In all 
evaporations the degree of heat ought to be proportioned 
to the volatility of the ſubſtance to be evaporated, and to 
the degree of fixity of the ſubſtance intended to be left, 
and of its adheſion to the volatile parts. In ſome caſes, 
as in obtaining oil from rectified ſpirit of wine and zther, 
the liquors ought to be evaporated upon the ſurface of 
water in open air, without any other heat than that of 
the atmoſphere”; in others, when the part to be evapor- 
ated is not very volatile, and when the remaining tub- 
{tance is very fixed, and does not adhere much to the 
volatile part, as in the puritication of gold by antimony, 
a ſtrong heat may be applied, and a curtent of air di- 
rected upon the ſurface ot. the body, Macquer. 

V ASION, eva, in Law, is uſed for any ſubtile endea- 
vour. to fet alide truth, or io eſcape the punithment 
of the law, which will not be endured. Thus, if a per- 
{on ſays to another that he will not ſtrike him, but will 
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ive him a pot of ale to ſtrike him firſt : and zccordingly | 
he ſtrikes, the returning of it is puniſhable; and if the 
perſon firſt ſtriking be killed, it is murder ; for no man 
ſhall evade the juſtice of the law by ſuch a pretence to 
cover his malice. 1 Hawk. P. C. 81. 


EVATES, a branch or diviſion of the ancient Celtic phi- | 


loſophers the Drvins. 

Strabo diſtributes the philoſophers among the Britons and 
Gauls into three ſets; Bade, Bards; Ovalng, Evatcs, 
and Apuiai, Druids. He adds, that the Bard: were 
poets and muſicians: the Evatcs, prieſts and naturaliſts ; 
and the Druids, moraliſts as well as naturaliits. But 
Marcellinus, Voſſius, and Horhius, reduce them all to 
two ſes, viz. Bardi and Druids. Lally, Ceſar, lib. vi. 
comprehends them all under the name of Drutds. 

The Evates or Fates of Strabo might probably be what 
other authors, and particularly Ammian. Marcellin. calls 
Eubages; but Mr. Bouche, in bis Hiſt. de Provence, lib. 
ji, chap ii. diſtinguiſhes between them. The Yates, be 
fays, were ſuch as took care of the ſacrifices and other 
ceremonies of religion; and the Eubages, thoſe who 
ſpent their time in the ſearch and contemplation of the 
creat myſteries of nature. 

EUBAGES, an order of prieſts or philoſophers among the 
ancient Celtœ or Gavls. Choner takes the Eubages to be 
the ſame with the Dr#i4s and Sar nid of Diodorus: 
others will have the Erbazes to be thoſe whom Strado, 
lib. iv. p. 197. calls Oval:ts, Eats, or Fates, on which 
principle there is toom to conjecture that the world 
ſhould be written Ovayus it being caly to miſtake a T 
for a T. 

Be this as it will, the Eubages appear to have been a dif- 
ferent order from the Druids, See DRUID. 

EUCHARIST, Fuchari/tia, the Sacrament of the Supper, 
or a participation of the body and blood of Chriſt, under 
the ſpecies or ſigures of bread and wine. See Cou u u- 
KION, SACRAMENT, SPECIES, I RANSUBSTANTIA- 
T10N, and CONSUBSTANTIATION, 

"The word in its original Greek, Evxaciria, literally im- 
ports thank/riving, being formed of ev, bent, well, and 
xaęie, gratia, thanks. | 

EUCHTES, or EucntTz, a ſect of ancient heretics, 
who were firſt formed into a religious body towards the 
end of the fourth century, though their doQtrine and 
diſcipline ſubülled in Syria, Egypt, and other eaſtern 
countries before the birth of Chriſt; they were thus 
called becauſe they prayed without ceaſing, imagining 
that prayer alone was fufhcient to ſave them. 

Their great foundation were thoſe words of St. Paul, 
Epiſt. i. to the Theſſalonians, cap. v. ver. 17. pray d- 
out ccaſing. N 
The word is formed of the Greek, vx», prayer, whence |} 
tyxllat, the ſame with the Latin, precatores, prayers. 
They were alto called Euthiſiaſis and Meſſulians, a term 
of Hebrew origin, denoting the ſame as Euchites. 

The Euchites were*a fort of myſtics who imagined, ac- 
cording to the oriental notion, that two ſouls refided in 
man, the one good, and the other evil; and who were 
zealous in expelling the evil foul or dzmon, and haſten- 
Ing the return of the good ſpirit of God, by contempla- 
tion, prayer, and ſinging of hymns. They alſo embraced 
the opinions nearly reſembling the Manichean doctrine, 
and which they derived from the tenets of the oriental 
philoſophy. The fame denomination was uſed in the 
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twelfth century, to denote certain fanatics who inſeſted 


the Greek and Eaitern churches, and who were charged 
with believing a double Trinity, rejecting wedlock, ab- 
ftaining from fleſh, treating with contempt the ſacraments 
of Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, and the various branches 
of external worſhip, and placing the eſſence of religion 


EUCHYMIA, from eo, ged., and zyvucs, juice, in Meg... 


EUCLABRIS, in Antiguig, a table whereon the laughter. 


EUCRASY, of ev, well, and xgacig, temperature, an agree- 


EUDIONMETER, in Prcxmatrges, is an inſtrument lately in- 


parts which is engraved or ſtamped about the middle of 


folely in external prayer, and maintaining the eſſicacy of 
perpetual fupplications to the Supreme Being for expell- 
ing an evil being or genius, which dwelt in the breaſt of 
every mortal. This ſect is ſaid to have been founded by 
a perſon called Lucopetrus, whole chief diſciple was 
named Tychicus. By degrees it became a general and 
invidious appellation for perions of eminent piety and 
zral for genuine Chriſtianity, who oppoſed the vicious 
proCtices and infolent tyranny of the prieſthood, much 
in the ſame manner as the Latins comprehended all the 
adverſaries of the Roman pontiff under the general terms 
of WALDENSEs and ALBIGENSES, Moſh. Eccl, Hiſt. 
Eng. Edit. 8vo. vol. i. p. 350. and vol. ii. p. 441. 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, in one cf his letters, takes occa- 
lion to cenſure ſeveral monks in Egypt, who, under pre- 
tence of rebgning themſelves whoily to prayer, led a 
. zy, ſcandalous life. A cenſure likewiſe applicable to 
monaſteries in general, 

EUCHOLOGIUM, Evxeyicv, a Greek term, ſigniſying 
literally, @ diſcourſe on prayer. 
The word is formed of evxn, prayer, and x, dif- 
curſes 


E U D 


The Eucholegium is properly the Greek r1TUuar., wherein 
are preſcribed the order aud manner of every thing re- 
lating to the order and adminiſtration of their cercmo. 
nies, ſacraments, ordinations, &c. 
Fa. Goar has given us an edition of the Greek Fu: 
um in Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris. 


h 7 IC * 


cine, a good temper of the blood, or other juices and 
fluids in an animal body. 


ed victim was ſpread, in order to have its inteſtines 
carefully inſpected. It was from this table that the ver. 
ſels uſed in ſacrifices were called enclabrin. 


able, well-proportioned mixture of qualities, uherehy a 


body is faid to be in good order, and diſpoſed for a good 
ſtate of health. | 


vented, in conſequence of the experiments and difcoyc- 
ries of Dr. Prieſtley, for determining the ſalubrity of dig. 
ferent kinds of AR. The name is formed of seta. fo. 
nifying the gocd quality of air, derived from tu, good, and 
da, denoting, in compoſition a medium, and pile, I 
mcaſure. 

The reader will find under the article arr, n:trous, an 
account of the principle on which the conſtruction of 
theſe inſtruments depends. Dr. Priefiley, having diſ- 
covered that when nitrous air 1s mixed with any other air, 
their original bulk is diminiſhed; and that the diminu— 
tion is ncarly, if not exactly, in proportion to its ſalu- 
brity, wos led to adopt nitrous air as a true teſt of the 
purity of teſpirable air; and nothing more ſeemed to be 
neceſſary than an eaſy, expeditious, and accurate method 
of eſtimating the degree of diminution in different caſes ; 
and for this purpoſe the exdiometer was contrived. The 
diſcovery of Dr. Prieſtley was announced to the public 
in the year 1772; and the abbe Fontana and the cheva- 
lier Landriani, both of Italy, were the firft who availed 
themſelves of this diſcovery in the conſtruction of enis- 
meters. One of theſe inſtruments invented by Landriani, 
conlilts of a glaſs tube ground to a cylindrical veſſel, with, 
two glals cocks and a fmall baſon, all fitted in a wooden 
frame. In this inſtrument quickſilver is uſed inſtead of 
water; and that part of it which replaces the bulk lo{t by 
the diminution of the two mixed airs, is conducted either 
through a kind of glaſs fiphon, or through the capillary 
holes of a glaſs tunnel; ſo that by its fall the whole mix- 
ture of the wo kinds of air is more readily made, Dr. 
Falconer of Bath acurately divided a glaſs tube, in order 
to exhibit the quantity of diminution produced by the 
mixture of nitrous air with air of another kind, agreably 
to the method uſed by Dr. Prieſtley in the purſuit of this 
curious diſcovery. See EFFLUV1A, Mr. J. H. de Magellan, 
F. R. S. has deſcribed three different eudiometers of his oon 
contrivance, One of theſe confilts of the follow ing parts, 
viz. a glaſs tube mne d, (ſee Tab. IX. Pneumatics, fig. 8.) 
about 12 to 15 inches long, and of an equal diameter, 
with a ground glaſs itopple m; a veilel c, the neck of 
which is ground air-tight to the lower end 4.of the tube 
and two equal phials, @ and 4, whoſe necks are alſo 
ground air-tight to the reſpective mouths of tle veſſel c: 
both theſe vetlels contain nearly as much as the whole 
tube me d. There is alſo a ſliding braſs ring x, which 
ſlides in the tube » d, and may be made tight at pleaſure 
by a finger ſcrew; and laſtly, a ruler 9, either of brats 
cr of wood, repreſented fig. 9. which is divided into 
equal parts, and indicates the contents of both the phials 
a and b when thrown into the tube, by the number of 


it. The two bent pieces of brals x, t, ſerve to hold it 
eaſily by the ſide of the tube n d, (Hg. 10. and fg. 11.) 
keeping it cloſe to its neck n by the notch 1. In uling 
this inſtrument, it will be convenient to have a tall glals 
receiver like that repreſented fig. 10. or a tube or trough 
fig. 11. made with ſtrait boards of elm-wood one inch 
thick; the inſide dimen6Gons are 25 inches long, 134 wide, 
and 11 deep: the two end boards, c d and e F, are fitted 
into a groove cut into the other three boards: it ſhould be 
daubed with thick white paint as a cement, for retain- 
ing the water, and the whole faſtened with nails from 
the outſide. The thelf wanois 8 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick, in which are 3 holes of 3 tenths of an inch 
diameter, with as many ſeparate cavities underneath, 10 
as to ſerve like ſo many funnels or a glaſs funnel f ce- 
mented to the middle hole x is equally convenient. 
This ſhelf is ſupported by 4 metallic hooks / w z 2» 
which may be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure by means of 
wooden wedges. A trough of this kind is the molt com- 
modious for experiments on different kinds of air. 
Let ſuch a trough or tub be nearly filled with water, 
take out the (topple m of the eudiometcr and fill it with 


water in the poſition exhibited fig. 8. or fig. 11. ur. 
ciote 
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it with the ſtopple , without leaving any air in 
. ; and put the lowe? part c under the ſurface of 


the water in the tub, fig, 11, in the poſition there repre- | 


ſented, Let the phial a, filled with water, be kept with 
its mouth downwards, under the ſurface of the water, 
and filled with that air, the ſaſubrity of which it is re- 
quired to aſcertain. This is done either by putting the 
phial a on the ſhelf u of the tub, fig. 11. and throwing 
the air into the glaſs tunnel t, which is there cemented 
to the ſhelf; or by holding in the left hand the ſame 
hial a, together with a glaſs ſunnel without a pipe ap- 
plied to the mouth of the phial, whilſt the air is poured 
with the right hand into it. But leſt the heat of the 
hand ſhould produce any conſiderable expanſion in the 
air, the glaſs funnel may be held cloſe to the mouth of 
the phials by wooden tongues with bent wires x x, Hg. 12. 
unleſs they are made with a ſolid lump at their bottoms, 
as they are here repreſented. If a glaſs bottle with a 
ground glaſs ſtopple be filled with water or mercury, 
and emptied in the place whoſe atmoſpherical air is to 
be tricd, it will be filled with that air; and being cloſed 
with the glaſs ſtopple, may be carried to any diſtant 
lace, in order to determine its comparative {alubrity. 
Vhen the phial à is filled with air in the manner already 
deſcribed, it is put moderately tight into the mouth of 
the veſſel c and for greater ſecurity againſt accidents, 
he necks of the phials a, b, and of the veſſel c, as well 
as the glaſs ſtopple , are always rubbed with tallow 
revioully to every experiment, Then take the phial 
þ filled with water, and by the ſame proceſs fill it 
with nitrons air, and replace this phial 5 in the 
other mouth of the veſſel c Let the endiometer 
be carelully inverted, ſo that the two phials may be 
downwards, as exhibited in „ig. 10. By this operation 
. the two kinds of air come up to * from the phials a, b, 
and thus are mixed together: when this is done, dip 
the eud:ometer in the water of the trough, fig. 11. leaving 
the mouth of the inſtrument above its ſurface z ſo that 
no more water may enter into it than it had at firſt, 
Then attentively obſerve the moment when the mixture 
x, (fig. 10.) of the two kinds of air comes to its greateſt 
diminution ; after which, as Mr. Magellan has obſerved, 
its bulk will begin to increaſe again: for this purpoſe 
flide down the braſs ring ? of the inſtrument as the ſur- 
face of the water in the tube falls; and when this be- 
comes ſtationary, which it will do in a few minutes, if 
the nitrous air has a proper ſtrength, we ſhall have the 
greateſt diminution. Ther fill up the whole tube of the 
eudiometer with water, ſhut it up with the ſtopple m, and 
incline the top of the inftrument forwards tilt the air 
comes from + up to the top n of the tube: keep the 
lower part of the inſtrument dipped in the Water; take 
off the glaſs veſſel c with the two phials a, b, and raiſe 
or lower the tube of the endiometcy To as to ſee the ſur- 
face of the water in the inſide even with that on the out- 
fide, which mark by fliding to it the. braſs ring =. Or 
apply the ruler. / fig. 9. ) to the fide of the eudiometer 
whilſt it is immerſed in the water of the trough, and 
thus you will ſee the true dimenſion of the remaining 
bulk of the two kinds of air already diminiſhed. The 
number marked about the middle of this ruler, e. gr. 
* * 
b are equal to 99 diviſions of the ruler when put into 
the tube of that eudiomet?y ; or they are equal to a ſolid 
cylinder, as thick as the inſide of the glaſs tube, and 
whoſe length is 96 diviſions of the ruler divided into 
tenths of an inch. When, e. g. the remaining bulk 
of mixed air correſponds to the 56th diviſion of 
the ruler, it ſhews that out of 96 parts, only 40 
(= 96—56) have been loſt or contracted; and in this 
cale the wholeſomeneſs of that air called A will be 


©. If another equal quantity of different air called B, 


be tried by the ſame cudiameter, and its reſiduum be equal 
to bo parts of the ſame ruler, the relative ſalubrity of 
the air B will be to that of A, as 36 ( =96—60) to 40. 
But if the air B had been tried by another endiometer, 
whoſe proportional dimenſions marked about the middle 
of its ruler, were ** = 108, then the comparative ſalu- 
brity of theſe two kinds of air A and B would be in the 
compound ratio of 2 88 36 x 96 to 40 x 108 = 


108 go” 108 x 90 


3456 to 4320=54 to 67.5; or the wholeſomeneſs of the | 


air B would be to that of A as 54 to 67 4. If the opera- 
tor be provided with a tall glals receiver, as fig. 10. he 
need only dip the eudiometer inverted into the water con- 
tained in the veſſel YS q {; put the two kinds of air in- 
to the phials a and & in the manner already directed; 
turn the inſtrument upright as in fig- 10. and finiſh the 
procels in the method juſt deſcribed : but he ſhould take 


Sn that every part of the proceſs be conducted in the 
ame temperature, 


by heat and cold: 
Vol. II. N 


ſince ait is apt to expand or contract 


and therefore, he ſhould keep a good 
? 120, | 


=96, denotes that the contents of both phials a and | 
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EVEN foot, in Poetry, 
EvEN number, is that which may be divided into two equal 


EVENING tar. 
EVENLY even number, is that which is exactly diviſible by 


E VE 


thermometer as &, ſuſpended by the wire *, and im- 


merſed in the water of the glaſs veſſel. fig. 10. or in the 
trough, fig. 11. during the progreſs of theſe experiments. 
Another eudiometer of a more ſimple kind conſiſts of a 
ſtraight glaſs tube en (Hg. 13.) of a uniform diameter, 
about two or three ſeet long, with a large ball s, and a 
glaſs ſtopple m, fitted, air-tighe to the mouth u, which 
ſhould be wide open in the ſhape of a funnel. There is 
alſo a ſmall ſiphon & 7, fig. 14. with a braſs ring x; a 
ſmall phial z, fig. 15 the contents of which may occupy 
a third part of the ball c, or half the length of the glaſs 
tube 75: to this inſtrument alſo belongs a ruler divided 
and ſtamped, like that already deſcribed. When this 
inſtrument is uſed it is filled with water, and placed in 
a vertical poſition with the mouth » under the ſurface of 
the water in a tub or trough: the phial = (fig. 15.) is 
filled firſt with nitrous air, which is thrown into the 
tube either by a glaſs ſunnel applied to its mouth, or 
when its mouth is wide enough, without any funnel : 
the pbial is next filled with the air to be tried, which is 
thrown into the ſame tube. Then the Gphon g. 13.) 
is immediately applied to the mouth of the endrometer 
under the Ales of the water; ſome of which is to be 
poured into it. Having watched the ſtationary moment 
of the greateſt diminution of the mixed air at 4, by means 
of the ring x, at that moment remove the fiphon & /, 
and lay the eudiometer for ſome minutes under water in 
a horizontal poſition, or nearly ſo, that no part of the 
incloſed air may eſcape ; ſhut the mouth-z with the glaſs 
{topple mn, and invert the inſtrument with the mouth = 
upward<. Laſtly, meaſure the ſpace occupied by the 
reſiduum of the diminithed air, by applying to its fide the 
divided ruler or ſcale, and eſtimate the reſult as before. 


. Eudiometers are uſed with water or with quickſilver; but 


the latter ſuſfi ring a ſenſible action from the contact with 
nitrous air, and being both heavier and dearer than 
water, is leſs eligible than the former. An inſtrument 
of this kind is capable of being applied to imfortant and 
uſeful purpoſes in determining the comparative ſalubrirty 
of the air in different climates and ſituations. See Ma- 
gellan's Letter to Dr. Prieſtley, containing the deſcrip- 
tion of a Glaſs Apparatus, &c. and of New Eudiometers, 
& c. 1777. p. 15-47. and Prieſtley's Exp. and Obſ. on 
Air, vol. ini. Preface and Appendix. ee alſo an ac- 
count of eaſy methods of meaſuring the diminution of 
bulk, occaſioned by the mixture of common and nitrous 
air, by Dr. Ingenhouſt, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. 
part 1. art. 15. For an account of a new eudiometer by 
Mr. Cavendiſh, fee Phil. Franſ. vol Ixxiti. part i. p. 
106. See EFFLUYIA. 


EU DOXIANs, a party or ſect of heretics in the foutth 


century, ſo denominated from their leader Endoxius, pa- 
triarch of Antioch and Conſtantinople, a great defender 
of the Arian doctrine. 

The Eudoxians adhered to the errors of the Arians and 
Eunomians, ,maintainirg that the Son was created out of 


nothing; that he had a will diſtin and different from 
that of the father, &c. 


EVE. See VIII. 
EVECTION, is uſed by ſome aſtronomers ſor the libration 


of the moon. See LiBRATION. 


The term evedlion is uſed by ſome aſtronomers to denote 
that equation of the moon's motion, which is propor- 
tional to the fine of double the diſtance of the moon from 
the ſun, diminiſhed by the moon's anomaly : this equa- 
tion is not yet accurately determined; ſome ſtate it at 
19 30", others at 1 167, &c. It is the greateſt of all the 
moon's equations, except the EQUATION of the-certie. 
ee Foor. 

parts or moities. See NUMBER. 
Sce Veſper. 


an even number taken an even number of times; ſuch is 
32, ſince it is diviſible by 1, taken four times. 


EvENLY edd number, is that which an even number mea- 


ſures by an odd one; as 30, which is meaſured by 6, 
taken five times. 


EVERAKD'S /iiding rule. See SLIDING. 
EVERGETES, Eueeveleg, a Greek term, fignifying Lene- 
factor, being formed of ev, bene, well, and ser, opus, 


work, It is {till retained in our language by way of addi- 


tion or epithet given to two princes or kings of * and 
Egypt, who ſucceeded Alexander. Thus we ſay 


Evergetes, king of Egypt, Antiochus Ever getes king of 
Sytia. 

EVER 
their verdure, leaves, &c. all the year. 
Of theſe our 
liacly fit for 
tree, box-tree, 


pyracantha, or ever-green thorn, Italian green privet, and 
the yew-tree. 5 8 


tolemy 


GREENS, a claſs of perennials, which continue 


ardeners reckon twelve, which are pecu- 
ngliſh air, viz. the alternus, arbutus, bay 
olly, juniper, lauruſtinus, phyllirea, 


4 Z EVER 


EVERLASTING Voter See ExxRNAL. fowr. | 

SIE 027400 * See Chichling Va ren. 

VERRIATOR, derived from ex and verro, I cleanſe, in 
2 an officer who way obli 
ner to cleanſe ſuch houſes as were defiled by dead bodies, 
called domus fune/te. 3 ; | 

EVERRICULUM, in Surgery, a name given by Pare to 
a ſort of ſpecillum or ſpoon, uſed to clear the bladder of 
gravel and grumes of blood left in it after the operation | 
of lithotomy. "0 8 1 | | 

EVES-DROPPERS, in Law. See Eavts-droppers. , 

EUEXIA, from u, well, and its, habit, in Medicine, 

a good ſound habit of body. 

EUGENIA, in Botany, the name given by Micheli and 
Linnæus to a genus of plants of the ico/andria monogynia 
claſs, deſcribed in the Holtus Malabaricus. The cha- 
raQers are theſe: the perianthium conſiſts of one leaf 
divided into four oblong, obtuſe, concave, and per- 
manent ſegments; the flower is compoſed of four ob- 
long and hollow obtuſe petals, twice as large as the ſeg- 
rnenits of the cup ; the ſtamina are a great number of Nen- 
der ents inſerted in the cup, and reaching the length 
of the flower; the antherz are ſmall ; the germen is of 
2 turÞinated form, and is placed below the cup; the 
Aye is fimple, and of the length of the ſtamina; the 
ſtigma is fimple; the fruit is a coronated drupe of a 
quadrangular figure, containing only one cell, in which 
is contained a large, roubdiſh, and ſmall nut. There 

ere fix ſpecies. 5 | | 
CTION, from evinco, 7 dvercoe, in Law, ſignifies a 
> RECOVERY of lands or tenements by law. | 

VIDENCE, a quality in things whereby they become 
viſible and apparent to the eyes, either of the body or 
the mind. | 2 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh evidence into formal and ob- 

Je ive, i e 8 

1 formal, is the act of che intellect, conſidered | 

as clear and diſtinct. ag | 

VIDENCE, objefive, conſiſts of the clearneſs and perſpi- 
cuity ot the object; or, it is the object itſelf ſo conſti- 
tuted as it may be clearly and diſtinctly known. : 
Others divide evidence into Moral, phyfical, and metaphy- 

cal. A thing is ſaid to be morally evident, ſo far as we 
have a diſtin baden or knowledge thereof, by unex- 
ceptionable witneſſes; phyfically, ſo far as natural ſenſe 
and reaſon, pointing out any thing, convinces us thereof; 
metaphy/ically, when we enter fully and clearly into the 
eſſence of any thing. Te ES, 

Evidence is the eſſential and infallible character or cri- 
terion of truth; and is that in effect which with us con- 
ſtitutes truth. 

If evidence ſhould be found in propoſitions that are falſe, 

we ſhould be compelled into error, ſince the aſſent we 

give to evidence is neceſſary : whence would follow this 

ampious poſition, that God who made us is the author of 

our errors, as he has conſtituted us ſo as to put us under 
neceſlity of falling into them. 

It may be added, that as. we neceflarily love truth and 
hate error, it ſeems inconſiſtent with th nature of a be- 
neficent beingto form us with a love of what we could 
not obtain, or not know whether we-did obtain it or not: 
beſides, that if we ſhould err in things that are evi> 
dent, as well as in thoſe that are nat ſo, we ſhould ſome- 
times find .contradiftions in evident propoſitions, as we 
commonly do in things that are, obſcure. ; 
Evidence, therefore, mult be allowed the mark of truth, 
and thoſe things muſt be allowed true which carry with 
them ſuch a degree of evidence, as obliges us to aſſent to 
them. Whatever we ſee evidently agreeable to things 
whereof we ſpeak, that we muſt acknowledge to be true. 
The Epicurians allow of no. other, evidence but that of 
ſenſe, or that ariſing from ſenſe, it -y ++ fundamental 
principle with them, that ſenſe is the and primary 
er- Ane | 

ut evidence of ſenſe, they mean that ſpecies or image ex- 
hibited by the ſenſe or phantaſy; which, when all im- 
pediments to a Juſt judging, as diftance, motion, me- 
dium, &c. are removed, cannot be contradicted or gain- 
ſaid z wherefore, the queſtion being put, whether or no 

a thing be ſuch as it appears; the anſwer is not to be 

given till it has been tried and examined in all the ways, 

by all the ſenſes, that it can be an object of. e 

RROR. 

There are certainly other ſuperior and leſs fallible ſources 

or grounds of evidence than ſenſe: ſuch is that inward 

conſciouſneſs by which we learn what belongs to the 
mind, or that which Mr. Locke calls reflection; of 
which ſuch are intelligence, intuition, and common ſenſe, 
principally relating to thoſe abſtracted, or other propo- 

tions that carry their own evidence with them, and ad- 
mit of no doubt about them; whence we derive dur afſeat 
to propoſitions called axioms and maxims : ſuch is alſo 


— 


* 


1 


ah. 


in a ſolemn man- 


reaſoning, whereby we infer one truth from others b 


| 


natural and juſt methods of argument, whence reſults 
ſcience: ſuch is likewiſe the teſtimony of others, on 
which we found the evidence of FAITH ; to which we 
may alſo add inſpiration, or that impreſſion made on the 
mind of God bimſelf, which gives a convincing and in- 
dubitable evidence of the truth of any propoſition, and at- 
teſted to others, either by prophecy or miracles. Watts's 
Logic, part ii. cap. ii. $9. 
By thus conſidering the various ſources whence our per. 
ception and belief of any truth arg. derived, we may be 
led to diſtinguiſh evidence, into iINTUIT1vE and og pöͤc- 
TIVE, and that founded on TEsT1MonY. See Camp - 
bell's Phil. of Rhet. book i. chap. 5, | ; 
The evidences of the Chriſtian religion are diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds, the direct and 2 the ditect vi- 
dences are external and internal; the external are M1. 
RACLES and PROPHECY 4 the internal evidence is deduced 
from its excellence, conſidered in reference to the main 
and principal end of cnRMSTIAN ITT. Whatever docs 
not either belong to its excellence confidered in this 
light, or fall under the head of miraclts wrought on 
purpoſe to. atteſt it, or of prophecies fulfilled; and yer 
affords a proof or any real preſumptlon of its truth and 
divinity, is à collateral evidence for it. All the colla- 
eral evidences of the truth of Chriſtianity are in one 
ſenſe internal zvidences, becauſe they all ariſe ſrom ſome 
partjculars in .the nature of this religion, from ſome 
circumſtances which have attended its reception or ſprung 
from it, or from ſome remarkable facts connected with 
it, and related in the Goſpel hiſtory,, Of this kind is the 
argument deduced from its great efficacy at its firſt a 
pearance, in baniſhing polytheiſm, idolatry, ſuperſtition, 
and the arts of magie; in ſoftening the rigour of del- 
potiſm, introducing moderation into government, ex- 
cluding many inconvenient civil laws once generally pre- 
valent, giving riſe to others of a very happy teadency, 
refining the laws of war, humanizing the manners and 
improving the cuſtoms of nations, and reforming the 
temper and conduct of thoſe who embraced it. 
Another claſs of collateral arguments for the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, ariſes from particulars in its nature or 
effects produced by it, or from facts in the goſpel biſ- 
tory, which cannot be at all accounted for but on the 
2 of a Divine original; or which are, at leaſt, 
molt naturally explicable on that ſuppoſition. To this 
claſs may be referred thoſe preſumptive arguments de- 
duced from the character of Jeſus, ſo exalted, and. yet 
ſo uniformly ſupported ; the nature of his laſt diſcourſcs 
with his diſciples ; the character of ſome of his apoſtles; 
that of Judas the traitor ; the controverlies among Chriſ- 
tians in the apoſtolic age; and the method uſed by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, of referring their claims to the impar- 
tial inquiries of men. Other collateral arguments have 
an affinity to the external evidences of Chri ianity : ſuch 
are thoſe derived from the miraculous converſion of the 
apoſtle Paul and his ſubſequent conduct; from the charac- 
ter of the man of fin foretold by Paul ; from the quick 
and extenſive propagation of the Goſpel ; from the con- 
tinuance and preſent ſtate of the nation of the Jews. 
Some of theſe arguments have an immediate relation to 
the proof of Chiiltianity from prophecies : others arc 
related to the proof from miracles, , Other arguments 
have an equal relation to the internal and external ev:- 
dence of Chriſtianity z ſuch is that deduced from the man 
ner in which Chriſt and his apoſtles propoſed the evidences 
of their miſſion, and the advantage they have gained in 
conſequence of the oppoſition and ſcrutiny of unbelievers. 
See on this ſubject Lord Lyttelton's Obſervations on the 
Converſion and Apoſtleſhip of St. Paul, Duchal's pre- 
ſumptive Arguments for the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 


gion, and Gerard's Diſſertation on the Genius and 
. Evidences of Chriſtianity. 


EviDENCE, in Low, is any proof, whether by teſtimony 


of men on oath, or by writings and records; the formcr 
called paro/ evidence, and the latter boritten evidence. 
It is thus called, becaule the point in ifſue is hereby made 
evident to the jury. * 3 
Wich regard to parol evidence, or witneſſes, we may ob: 
ſerve in general, that a party inteteſled in a ſuit, or 3 
wife for or againſt her huſband, a, huſband ___ his 
4 except in caſes of treaſon, ati alien, infidel, per- 
ons non ſane memorie, thoſe that are attainted of oon. 
ſpiracy, or in a premunire upon ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 1. 
*opiſh cecuſants convict on ſtat, 3 Jac. I. cap» 5. Pei 
ſons convicted of felony, perjury, &c. thole who by 
judgment have ſtood in the pillocy, or been whipped, 
whilſt the judgment is in force, ate diſabled from giving 
evidence but kibſmen, though ever fo beatz teur he 
ſervants, maſters, attorneys for their clients, oue of che 
jurors upon trial, and. all others, that are not in amgus; 
who want not underſtanding, or are parties in in 
tereſt, may give evidence? in a cauſe, 


though the creat 
of ſeryarits is left to the jury. If an action is _ 


EVI 


inſt man perſons for taking of goods one of them 
2 — 1 as an evidence againſt th "reſt. 
And in criminal caſes, as of ro 


bbery on the highway, in 


an action againſt the hundred, and rapes of wortien, Re. 


a man or woman may be an evidente in theit own cauſe : 
ſo likewiſe in private notorious cheats, where none elſe 
can be witneſs of the circumſtances of the fat but he 
who ſuffers. When perſons thet are competent wit- 
neſſes are ſerved with a writ of ſubpana ad teftifirandum, 
they are bound to appear at the trial on pain of 100/. to 
be forfeited to the king, to which the ſtat. 5. Eliz. cap. 9. 
has added a penalty of 1o/. to the party aggrieved, and 
damages equivalent to the loſs ſuſtained by want of their 
evidence: but no witneſs, unleſs his reaſonable expences 
be tendered- him, is bound to appear at all; nor if he 
appears, is he bound to give idence till ſuch charges are 
actually paid him, except he reſides within the bills of 
mortality, and is ſummoned to give evidence within the 
ſame. 
One credible witnefs is ſufficient evidente to a jury of any 
fingle fact in all civil actions; but in caſes of bigh treaſon, 
tit treaſon, and miſprifion of treaſon, by ſtatutes 1 Edw. 
I. cap. 12. 5 and b. Edw. VI. cap. 11.and 1 and 2. Ph. 
and Mar. cap. 10. ] law ful witneſſes are required to con- 
yicta priſoner, except in caſesof coining and counterſeiting 
the ſeals, or unleſs the party ſhall willingly and without 
violence confeſs the fame : and by ſtat. 7 W. III. cap. 3. 
he confeſhon of the priſoner muſt be in open court; and 
both witneſſes muſt be to the ſame overt act of treaſon, 
or one to one overt act and the other to another overt 
act of the ſame ſpecies of treaſon. Baron Monteſcquieu, 
indeed, lays it down for a rule, Spirit of Laws, book xii. 
chap. 3- that thoſe laws which condemn a man to death 
in any caſe on the depoſition of a ſingle witneſs, are fatal 
to liberty. f ; 3 
All vided is to be given in open covrt, in the preſence 
of the parties, their attorneys, the . and all by- 
ſtanders, and before che judge and, jury: many advan- 
tages attend this way of giving teſtimony, ore tenut, a 
method familiar among the ancient Romans, as may be 
collected from Quintilian, Inft. Orat. lib. v. cap. 7. and 
it was continued as low as the time of adrian ; but the 
civil law, as it is now modelled, rejects all public exa- 
mination of witneffes. Poſitive proof is always required 
whenever the nature of the caſe poſſibly admits of it. 
Sometimes violent preſumption will be admitted for vi- 
dence without witneſſes ; as where a perfdn is run through 
the body in 2 hoaſe, and one is ſeen to come out of the 
houſe with a bloody ſword, &c. but on this the court 
ought not to judge haſtily, 1 Inſt, 6. 673 ; and though 


preſumptive and C1RCUMSTANTIAL evidence may be fuf- 


ficient in felony, it is not fo in treaſon. State Trials. 


Though all preſumptive evidencs of felony ſhoufd be ad- 


mitted cautioufly, for the law holds that it is better that 
ten guilty perſons eſcape than one innocent ſuffer. 
Evidence by writings and records, is where acts of parlia- 
ment, ſtatutes, judgments, fines and recoveries, pro- 
ceedings of court, and deeds, &c. are admitted as evi- 
dence. The printed Statute Book is evidence upon 2 
Er aQ of parliament, which need not be pleaded; 
but in the cafe of a private act, it is otherwiſe ; for there 
it muſt Ar and exzmined by the records of par- 
liament before it can be admitted in evidence. Records 
and enrolments prove themſelves ;. and a copy of a re- 
cord ſworn to my be given as.an evidence. A record of 
an inferior court has been rejected in evidence ; and the 
roceedings in county-courts, conrts baron, &c, may 
denied, and then tried by a jury. A copy of copy- 
old lands ſhall be an evidence where the _ are loſt 


fn ancient deed of thirty years ſtanding proves itfelf; | 
u 


t modern deeds, and other writings, muſt be atteſted 
and verified by parol evidence of witnefſes. The counter- 
part of a deed is no evidence, when the original is in be- 
ing, and can be procured. Although a witneſs ſwear to 
the hand and contents of a letter, if he never ſaw the 
— write, it will not be good evidence. And a fhop- 

k may not be given in evidence for goods ſold, &c. by 
Jac. 1. cap. 12. after one „ before the action 
brought, * there be a bill, 

tween mere 
of trade. In order to make books evidence, if the fer- 
A who was aecuſtomed to make entries in it be dead, 

s hand muſt be proved; and this, when accompanied 
with other collateral proofs of fairneſs and regularity, is 
the beſt evidence that can then be produced. In debt, A 
releaſe may be given in evidence ; ſo may any matters of 
fact, tampering with witneſſes or fraud. See Baron 


Gilbert's Treatiſe of Evidence, or the Introduction to the 


Law of NH Prins, 4to. 1767. 


Sir Thomas Smith reftrains evidence to,authentic writings 
of N written, ſcaled, and delivered. De Rep. 
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ear 
there Ke. for the debt; unleſs 
ant and merchant in the uſual intercourſe 
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EviDENnce, demurrer to. Zee Deubig 


EviDENCE, 
EVIL, mala, in Ethics, a privation or abſ 


xception to, See ExcseT10N, 

nee of ſome 
ptoper or neceſſary good, or of ſome meaſure or degree 
thereof wt : 


Evil is either natural of moral ; between which there is 
this relation, that moral evi. produces natural. | 


EviL, moral, is defined a deviation from right reaſon ; 2 


diſcernment of right from wrong; being given us as a 
- of our actions; or it is the diſagreement between 

e actions of a moral agent and the rule of thoſe 
aQtions, wheticeſoever it is derived and howſoever made 
known; and no action can be morally evil unlefs the 
2 be properly ſuch, intelligent and free, and capable 
of diſtinguiſhing, chooſing, and acting for himſelf, This 
the philoſophers. call inheneſtum, and turpe, 2s ſtaining 
the image of God, and ſullying our original beauty, 
likewiſe malum culpe. 


EIL, natural, is a want of fomething necefſary to the 


* 


bene eſſe, or perfection of a. thing, or to its anſwering all 
its purpoſes: ſuch are deſects of the body, blindneſs, 
lameneſs, hunger; diſeaſes, death. This ſpecies is de- 
nominated trite, injucundum, noxium, and malum pane. 
Again, evil is either abſelute, as envy, impiety, &c. or 
relative, ag meat, which in itſelf being — may be 
evil to a man on account of ſome diſeaſe; as wine to a 
ſeveriſh perſon, te. a 
A late ingenious author fets the thing in another light, 
and furniſhes a theory of moral good and evil, in his 
Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of Beauty and Vit- 
tue. 
Moral evil, according to this philoſopher, de notes our 
idea of a quality apprehended in actions which excites 
averſion and ciflike towards the actor, even from per- 
ſons who receive no diſadtantage thereby; as moral 
goodneſs denotes our idea of a contrary quality which 
procures approhation and love towards the actor, even in 
perſons unconcerned in its natural rendency. ,. This no- 
tion ſuppoſes an univerſally acknowledged diffetence of 
#dod and evi from natural. Moral „we all know, 
rocures love towards thoſe we apprehend, poſſeſſed of 
it; whereas natural good does not. How indifferently, 
for, inſtance, ate we affected towards thoſe we ſappoſe 
poſſeſſed of honeſty, faith, generofity, &c. when we ex+ 
ect vo benefit ftorn thofe qualities; and thoſe poſſeſſed 
o the natural goods, as bouſes, lands, gardens, health, 
rength, &c. So whatever quality 4e apprehend mo- 
rally evil; raiſes our hatred towards the perſon in whom 
we obſerve it; as treachery, cruclty, ingratitude, &c. 
whereas we love and pity many expoſed to natural eu, 
as pain, hanger, ſickneſs, &. _ 5 
The origin of theſe different ideas of actions has great! 
uzzled the moralifts : ſome make ſelf - intereſt, or ſclf- 
e, the ſource of them all; we approve the virtue of 
others as it has ſome ſmall tendency to our happineſs, either 
from its own nature, or from this general conſideration, 
that a conformity to nature and reaſon is in the general 
advantageous to the whole, and to us in particular z 
and, on the contrary, diſapprove the vice of others, 23 
tending at the long run to our particular detriment, | 
Others ſuppoſe an immediate natural evil in the actions 
called vicious, that is, that we are determined to peceive 
ſome deformity or diſpleaſure in ſuch aQions, without 
refleQting on any difsdvantage that may any way redound 
to us from the action; and that we have a fecret ſenſe of 
pleaſure accompanying ſuch of our own aCtions as are 
called virtuous, when we expect no farther advantage 
from them; but then they add, that we are excited to 
perform thoſe actions, even as we purſue or purchaſe 
pictures, Ratues, landſcapes, & c. from ſelf-intereſt, to 
obtain the pleaſure which accompanies the action. | 
But the author juſt mentioned has ſhewn the miſtake : 
ſome actions, he proves, have to men an immediate 
goodneſs, and others an immediate evil, i. e. we per- 
ccive pleafure in ſome and pain in others, and are deter- 
mined to love or hate the doers, without any view of na- 
tural advatttage, without any view to future rewards or 
puniſhments, or even without any intention to obtain the 
ſenſible pleaſure of the good, but from a very different 
principle, viz. an internal moral ſenſe, of a natural de- 
termination of the mind to receive amiable or diſagree- 
able ideay of actions, when they ſhall occur to our ob- 
ſervation, antecedently to any opinfon of advantage or 
loſs to redound to ourfelves from them, even as we are 
pleaſed with à regulat form or an harmonious compoſi- 
tion, without any knowledge of the mathematics, or 
ſeeing any advantage in that form or compoſition differ» 
ent from the immediate pleaſure. But according to this 
account of Dr, Hutcheſon, however plauſible, moral good 
and evil ſignify nothing in the objects themſelves, to 
which they are applied, any more than agreeable and 
harfh, ſweet and bitter, &c, but only certain effects in 


s 
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us; and virtue is a mere affair of taſte ; whereas it is 
much more juſt to conclude, that right and wrong, or 
good and evil, are real qualities of actions, and not 
merely of our minds; and that the power whereby we 
perceive theſe qualities is not any arbitrary ſenſe but the 
underſtanding. Price's Original of our Ideas, &c. p. 13. 
and p. 59, &c. See farther under DEFORMITY, SENSE, 
Goop, VIRTUE, and Vicx. | - 
Evil, or King's Evil, in Medicine, a diſeaſe by the phyſi- 
cians, called frume and ſcrophulæ, conſiſting in ſcit- 
rhous tumours, ariſing moſt commonly about the neck; 
but ſome alſo on the other glandulous parts, as the 
breaſt, arm-pits, groin, &c. | 
The kings of England and France have for a long time 
pretended to che privilege of curing the king's-evil by 
touching. The right or faculty, it is ſaid by ſome, was 
originally inherent in the French kings; and thoſe of 
England only claimed it as an appendage or appurtenant 
to that crown, to which they had a claim. 
Stephen de Conti, a religious of Corbie, who lived in the 

ear 1400, and wrote a Hiſtory of France, till preſerved 
in MS. in the library of St. Germains des Prez, deſcribes 
the practice of touching for the evil : after the king had 
heard maſs a veſſel of water was brought him, and his 
majeſty having put up his prayers before the altar, t9/ched 
the diſeaſed part with his hand, and waſhed it with 
water. 
Matthew Paris will have St. Louis the firſt who praiſed 
it; others contend, that king Robert was the firſt who 
was gifted this way, It is certain, we find no mention 
of any ſuch prerogative before the kings of the eleventh 
century, when that prince N Fa. Daniel, Hiſt de 
France, tom. i. p. 1032. Polydore Virgil endeavours to 
prove the ſame virtue in the kings of England. Favyn. 

iſt. de Navarre, 1062. 
The author of a late treatiſe tells the following ſtory, 
which may, perhaps, in ſome degree account for the 
miraculous cures ſuppoſed to have been performed by 
the royal touch. An old man who was witneſs in a 
cauſe, had by his evidence fixed the time of a fact by 
Queen Anne having been at Oxford, and touched him 
whilſt a child, for the cure of the ec. When he had 
finiſhed his evidence, the relatot had an opportunity of 
aſking him whether he was really cured, Upon which 
he anſwered with a ſignificant ſmile, that he believed 
himſelf never to have had a complaint that deſerved to 
be conſidered as the e; but that his parents were poor, 
and had no objeftion to the bit of gold.” Obſerv. on the 
Statutes, 4to. p. 65. n. 
The ſame virtue, we know not on what grounds, is 
commonly attributed to a ſeventh ſon, born without any 
daughter between; as alſo to the chiefs of certain par- 
ticular families, particularly, to the eldeſt perſon of the 
houſe of Aumont in Burgundy: 
The glands are the molt rematkable ſeat of this diſ- 
temper z and whenever the outwatd glands appear ſwell- 
ed, thoſe. of the meſentery may be concluded to be ſo 
too, the meſentery being uſually the part firſt attacked 
1 this malady. 

he particulars to be conſidered in the prognoſties, are, 
whether the tumors may be many or few; in cluſters or 
more diſtinct; great or ſmall, deep or ſuperficial, move- 
able or immoveable, benign or malignant, ſoft or hard; 
the ſituation, whether neat great veſſels, joint, nerves, 
tendons, or bones; alſo the habit of the body, and age 
of the patient. | 
If the habit of body be tolerable, the patient young, the 
ſtrumæ recent, and but moderately hard, the reſolution 
and ſuppuration may be eaſily effected ; but if they have 
been of long continuance, ate hard, and lie deep among 
the veſſels, the cure becomes difficult ; yet in both caſes 
it is promoted by accidental fetments, which often 
either reſolve or ſuppurate them. If the ſtrumæ be move- | 
able, and free from remarkable veſſels, the extirpation is 
not difficult ; but if the habit of body be bad, and the 
ſtrumz immoveable, they are not to be meddled with: 


if they are moveable, and yet he deep among the great 


veſſels, the extirpation is dangerous : beſides, in the beſt 


habits of body, new ſtrumz are ready to riſe, while the 


old ones are extirpating. 


Method of cure. In the cure three things are required 25 


1. A regimen of diet and other non-naturals. 2. 
Pharmacy, or internal preſcriptions. 3. The applica- 
tion of externals, cither to diſcuſs, ſuppurate, or ex- 
tirpate the glands. 

With reſpect to regimen of diet, regard ought to be had 
to the conſtitution of the patient, whether it be hot or 
d, dry or moiſt, old or young, robuſt or delicate. If 
he body be cold or moiſt, we generally ſuppoſe a ſur- 
0 preceded, and crudity to abound; in which caſe 
abſtinence from meat and drink, or at leaſt great mo 
deration, is requiſite, Their diet ought to be mo- 
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Evir, falling, in Horſes. 
Evil, hungry. See 
EULOGY, EvioGla, in Church Hiſtory. When thc 
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derately beating and dryivg, as mutten, 
Vet, chicken, partridge, pheatant, and other poultry 
roaſted, avoiding all aliments which yield groſs phlep- 
matic nouriſhment, ſuch as water- fowl, bd, eſpecialf 
thoſe of ſtanding-waters, herbage, cheeſe ; all ſmoaked 
ſeaſoned, or dried meats. Their bread ought to be of 
wheat, well baked, and their drink medicated ale or beer 
Wine is allowable, but watcr prohibited. ; 
In hot and dry conſtitutions, tending to a heQic, diet of 
a more humid nature may be allowed ; meat boiled with 
lettuce, ſpinach, purſlain, wood-ſorrel, and the like - 


kid, rabbit, 


to ſome of theſe the eating of any fleſh js ſcarcely to be 


allowed, but rather a milk diet; though where milk js 
not found agreeable, medicated broths are to be pre- 
ſeribed. Pork is by ſome prohibited to {lrumons people. 
Air is a great help to the cute, which ought to be mild 
and gentle in cold weather, heating and attenuating; 
and in the hot, cooling. Exerciſe ought to be enjoined, 
it being neceſſary to waſte ſuperſluities. Sleep in the 
day is forbidden, unleſs where the cauſe is painful, to 
which it is an anodyne. The paſſions of the mind ought 
alſo to be moderated. 
The internal pteſcriptions muſt be qualified according 
to the habit of the body. If cold and phlegmatic 
abounding with cold viſcous humours, the preſcriptions 
ought to be heating and attenuating ; in plethoric con- 
ſtitutions, the ſtronger cathortics ought to be exhibited, 
or the milder often repeated. The purgatives are, the 
ſpecies hierz with agaric, diaturbeth, pulvis cornachini, 
pilulæ cochiæ, e duobus, Rudii, de hermodactylis, aloc- 
phanginze, imperiales, e ſuccino, trochiſci, alhandal, 
diagrydium, reſina jalapii, and mercurius dulcis, with 
all thoſe medicines preſcribed in the lues venerea. 
Alteratives are alſo uſually taken on thoſe days in which 
the patient does not purge. Among theſe, a decoction 
of the woods claims a preference ; to which are added 
one or other of the ſpecifics ſo called ; ſuch as the roots 
of figwort, dropwort, devil's bir, ſoapwort, burdock, 
the bark of the walnut-tree; the herbs ragwort, cranc's 
bill, herb Robert, the greater celadine, hound's tongue, 
white horchound, fox-glove, and the like. In theſe de- 
coctions it is very common alſo to put a Jump of cruce 
antimony of four ounces or half a pound weight, groſly 
powdered, and tied up in a rag; a ſpecimen of which is 
in Dr. Fullet's Decoctio Liberans, and his Decoction 
Edulcorans; of diet, in his Cercirſiz ad Scrophulas, and 
his decoction ad Scrophulas. 

Such as are not able to be at the expence of theſe, or vn- 
willing to be at the trouble of preparing them, which 
muſt be continued for a long time, may take a ſolution 
of quick-lime, one pound to a gallon of ſpring water; 
which being decanted, two or three ounces of the ſhav- 
ings of ſaſſafras wood, with half an ounce or an ounce 
of liquotice-wood, liced, may be ſteeped therein : theſe 
not only taking off the brackiſh taſte, and changing it 
for one more pleaſant, but communicating likewiſe 2 
very agreeable colour and ſmell to the ſolution. 

The /apis /pongie, or ſponge-/ione, with ſponge itſelf ca!- 
cined, Dr. T urner ſays, ke has often experienced to be 
ſucceſsful. James Med. Dit. See Laxcarin HI. 
A courſe of bathing in ſalt water in the warm ſeaſon, 
and drinking it in ſuch quantities as to keep the body 
gently open, have in ſome inſtances effected a cure. The 
patient may be bathed in freſh water where ſalt-water 
cannot be obtained, and his body kept open by any mild 
purgative. Next to cold bathing and drinking the ſah— 
water, the uſe of the bark has been recommended ; the 
cold bathing to be vſed in ſummer, and the bark in win- 
ter. The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, uſed for a con- 
ſiderable time, are likewiſe very proper medicines for the 
ſcrophula. The extract of freſh juice of hemlock may 
alſo be adminiſtered with advantage. External applica- 
tions are of little uſe. The beſt dreſſing for the ſores 1s 
yellow baſilicon, mixed with about a ſixth or eighth par! 
of its weight of red precipitate of mercury, applicd twice 
a day, Bucban's Dom. Med. p. 436, &c. 

Sce FALL1ING=ec/. 

HuncRy and Bury. 


Greeks have cut a loaf, or piece of bread, to conſecratc 
it, they break the reſt into little bits, and diſtribute it 
among the perſons who have not yet communicated, or 
ſend it to perſons that are abſent; and theſe pieces o: 
bread are what they call gie,. | 
The word is Greek, evnoyia, formed of zu, bene, well, 
and x, dice, L ſay, ſpeak 3 q- d. beneditum, bleſſed. 
The Latin church has had ſomething like ex/ogres for 3 
great many ages; and thence aroſe the uſe of theit hoiy 
bread. 

The name eulogy was likewiſe given to loaves or cahes 
brought to church by the faithful to have them bleſſed. 


Laſtly, the uſe of the term paſſed hence to mere por 
made 


E UN 


rſon, without any benediction. See the Jeſuit 
_— his Treatiſe de Benedictionibus & Maledic- 


tionibus, lib. ii. cap. 22. 24, &c, where he treats of eu- 
ö h u hly. 8 
N . in Bollandus, on the Liſe of 8. Melaine, 


it appears, that enlogzes were not only of bread, 
2 kind of meat bleſſed and hallowed for that pur- 
oſe. Add, that almoſt every body bleſſed and diſtri- 
Puted eulegies; not only biſhops and prieſts, but even 
hermits, though laymen, made a practice of it. Wo- 


Iſo would ſometimes fend eulagres. 
The ike ſent as a preſent was alſo held an culigy. Bol- 
landus remarks farther, that the euchariſt itſelf was 
alſo called eulogy. , 

Eu LoGY, likewiſe, means an encomium on any perſon, on 
account of ſome virtue or good quality. Fat 
FUMARIDES, of evuapns, eaſy, among the Ancients, a 
kind of ſhoes common to men and women. : 

The eumarides were uſed for pomp and delicacy, being 
neut, and painted with various colours. : 
EUMECES, in the Writing of the ancient Naturaliſis, the 


name of a ſtone, which Pliny tells us reſembled a flint, | 


and was found in Bactria; the ancients bad an idle opi- 

nion, that, if laid under the head, it occaſioned true and 

rophetic dreams, foretelling to the perſon the more re- 

markable future events of his life. Hiſt. Nat. lib, xxxvii. 
* 10. 

EUMENIDES, in Antiquity. See FUR1ES. i 

EUMENIDEIA, Evurrua, in Antiquity, an annual ſeſti- 
val obſerved in honour of the Furies. It was otherwiſe 
called o:uvuy def, becauſe the Athenians called the Fu- 
ries oruvzi tat, i. e. venerable goddeſſes. . : 

EUMETRES Beli, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
the ancients to a gem which the Aſſyrians held facred to 
their god, and which many other nations learned from 
them ro ſuppoſe very powerful againſt magic. Many 
have ſuppoſed this to be the ſtone we now call oculus 
Beli; but this is an error, fince Pliny, in his account of 
the eumetres, ſays, that it was of a very fine green. It 
was probably a gem of the emerald-kind, that ſtone 
having ever been in very high eſteem in the Eaſtern part 
of the world, as it is alſo to this day. 

EUMOLPIDES, in Antiquity, prieſts of Ceres, who had 
the power among the Athenians. of initiating into the 
myſteries of this goddeſs, or excluding from them. 

EUNOFIUS, a name given by ſome authors to the tites 
or eagle-ſtone. 2 

EUNOMIANS, a ſect denominated from Eunomius, biſhop 
of Cyzicus, who, in the fourth century, maintained moſt 
of the errors of Arius, and added others to them. 

He rebaptized ſuch as had already been baptized in the 
name of the Trinity; he had diſſembled his errors for 


ſome time ; but having at length made a diſcovery, he | 


was expelled his ſee. ; 

The Arians endeavoured to have put him into that of 
Samoſata, but could not effect itz in lieu thereof the em- 
peror Valens reſtored him to Cyzicus. 

EUNOMICEUPSYCHIANS, a ſect of heretics of the 
fourth century, mentioned by Nicephorus, lib. xii. cap. 
30. being the ſame with thoſe called Eutychians by Sozo- 
men, lib. vii. cap. 17. See EUTYCHIANS, 

EUNUCH, Ewovyos, a term applied in the general to all 
who have not the faculty of generating, either through 
imbecility or frigidity; but more particularly to ſuch as 
have been caſtrated, or have loſt ſome of the parts ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe. 

The word is formed of ewyry ee, q. d. lefti curam habet, 
guardian, or keeper of the bed. - 


In England, France, &c. eunzchs are never made but on 


occaſion of ſome diſeaſe which renders ſuch an operation 
neceſſary; but in Italy they make eunuchs for the ſake of 
preſerving the voice; and in the Eaſt they make eunuchs 
to be guards or attendants on their women. 

Great numbers of children, from one to three years of 
age, are yearly caſtrated in Italy to ſupply the operas and 
theatres, not only of Italy but other parts of Europe, with 
fingers; though it is not one in three, that, after having 
loſt their virility, have a good voice for a recompence. 
Sce CONSERVATORI1OS, 

Tavernier aſſures us, that in the kingdom of Boutan in 
the Eaſt Indies, there are every year made twenty thou- 
ſand eunuchs, and ſold thence into other countries. 

The ſeraglios of the Eaſtern emperors are chiefly ſerved 
and guarded by eunuchs ; and yet we have very good teſti- | 


monies, that the rich eunuchs in Perfia and other coun- | 


tries keep (eraglios for their own uſe. This is a puniſh- 
ment of crimes in ſome countries. See ADULTERY. 
By an arret of the grand chamber of Paris in 1665, it is 
adjudged that an eunuch could not marry, not even with 

- - conſent of the woman, and all the parties on both 
lides. , 


Claudian has a very ſevere ſatire againſt the en»uch Eutro- 
Vo“. II. Ne 128. 
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pius, who had been elected conful of Rome. He re- 
preſents him as an old woman, dreſſed up in the honoure 
of the conſulate, 

In the council of Nice thoſe were condemned, who, out 
of an indiſcrete zeal, and to guard themſelves from 
ſenſual pleaſures, ſhould make"themſelves eunuchs. Such 
as thus mutilated their bodies were excluded from holy 
orders; witneſs Leontius, biſhop of Antioch, who was 
depoſed for having practiſed this cruelty on himſelf : 
and the biſhopof Alexandiia excommunicated two monks 
who had followed his example, on pretence of ſecuring 
themſelves from the impetuous motions of concupiſcence. 
Several of the emperors made very ſevere vrokibitions 
againſt the m. king of euch, or people's caſtrating them- 
ſelves, See CASTRATION, 

Euxvcnus, Eunucur, is alſo the denomination of a ſect 

of heretics in the third century, who had the folly or 
madneſs to caſtrate not only thoſe of their own perſua- 
ſion, but even all they could lay hands on. 
They took their riſe from the example of Origen, who, 
upon a miſunderſtanding of our Saviour's words in St. 
Matthew, chap. xix. ver. 12. made himſelf an eunuch, by 
cutting off the offending part, as ſome ſayz or, as others 
(particularly St. Epiphanius), by the uſe of certain me- 
dicines. Theſe heretics were alſo called V aL EsIAxs. 

EVOCATI, among the Romans, ſoldiers, who having 
ſerved their time in the army, went afterwards volun- 
teers at the requeſt of ſome favourite general, 

EVOCATION, Evecatio, among the Romans, a religious 
ceremony always obſerved by them at undertaking the 
ſiege of a town, wherein they ſolemnly called upon the 
gods and goddeſſes of the place to forſake it and come 
over to them. Without the performance of this cere- 
mony, they either thought that the place could not be 
taken, or that it would be a ſacrilege to take the gods 

riſoners. 


he form of evcation uſed at taking the city of Carthage 
is related by Macrobius, Sat. 111. 9. 
They always took it for granted: that their prayer was 
heard, and that the gods had deſerted the place and came 
over to them, provided they were able to make them- 
ſelves maſters of it. 

EVOCATORIZ: epi/tolz, among the Romans, letters ſent 
by the emperors to command the attendance of any per- 
ſon ; or letters granting licence to any one to wait on 
the emperor; every perſon not being allowed this pri- 
vilege till they had deſired and obtained the evecatorie 
epiſtolæ. 

EVOLVENT, in Geometry, a term which ſome writers uſe 
for the curve reſulting irom the evolution of a curve; in 

contradiſtinCtion to the evolute, which is the curve ſup- 

poſed to be opened or evolved. 

The evolute always both touches and cuts the evolvent at. 

the ſame time; the reaſon is, that it has two of its infi- 

nitely ſmall ſides in common with the evolvent; or, rather 
exactly placed on two equal ſides thereof; one of them 
within-ſide that of the evelvent, i. e. on the concave fide 
thereof; and the other on the convex ſide of its corre- 
ſpondent ſide; fo that the evolute touches the evolyent in 
two points; whence, inſtead of being a tangent, it is 
ſaid to oſculate the ev:lvent ; and, hence, it is alſo called 
oſculator, and circulus oſculator. 

here is one, and but one oſculator, to each point of the 
evolvent; but, to the ſame point, there are an infinity of 
other circles which only touch, and do not ofculate. The 
oſculator, and the evolute, make no angle in the place 
where they touch and cut; nor can any curve line be 

drawn between, as there may between a tangent and a 

curve. 

EVOLUTE, Evor.uTa, in the Higher Geemetry, a curve 
firſt propoſed by Mr. Huygens, and ſince much ſtudied 

by the later mathematicians. 

The evolute is a curve, fuppoſed to be evolved, or opened; 

and which, in opening, deſcribes other curves. 

To conceive its origin and formation, ſuppoſe a flexible 

thread, wound —_— over the convexity of any curve, 

as ABCG (Tab, II. Geometry, fig. 34.) and ſuppoſe the 

thread fixed in G, and every where elſe at liberty, to A. 

Now, beginning to unwind the thread from the point, 

and continuing it to D, and, throughout, keeping it 

tight on the curve ſurface ABCG, when the thread is 
become quite ſtraight, and is only a tangent, FG, to the 
curve in the point G, it is evident the extremity A, in 
its progreſs to F, has deſcribed another curve line 

ADEF. 

Here, the firſt curve ABCG, is called the evelute ; each 

of its tangents B D, CE, &c. comprehended between it 

and the curve AD EF, called the invelute, is called a ra- 
dius of the et olute, or radius oſculi, radius oſculator, or ra- 
dius of curvature, of the curve ADE F, in the reſpec- 
tive points D, E, &c. And the circles, whereof the oſ- 


_— 


culators BD, CE, &c. are radii, are called circuli oſcula- 
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tores of the curve ADE F, in D, E, &c. And, laſtly, 
the new curve reſulting from the evolution of the firlt 


curve begun in A, is called the curve of evolution, or 
curve deferibed by evolution. 


EvoLuTE, the radius of the, then, is the part of the thread 


compriſed between any point where it is a tangent to the 
evelute, and the correſpondent point where it terminates 
in the new cnrve. Which appellation, radius, is the 
more proper, as one may actually conſider this part of 
the thread, in every ſtep it takes, as if it deſcribed an 
arc of an infinitely {mall circle, making a part of the new 
curve, which thus conſiſts of an infinite number of ſuch 
arcs, all deſcribed from different centres, and with dil. 
ferent radii. 

Every curve, therefore, may be conceived as formed by 
the evolution of another. And we are to find that, whoſe 
evolution formed it; which amounts to the finding of the 
radius of the evolute in any point; for, as it is always a 
tangent to the generating curve, it is, properly, no more 
than one of its infinitely ſmall parts, or ſides, prolonged ; 


and all its fides, wheſe poſitions are determined of courſe, | 


are no other than the generating curve itſelf, 
The ſame thread is alſo called radius eurvedinis, or radius 
oſculi, becauſe a circle deſcribed hereby, irom the centre 
G, is ſaid to oſculate, or kiſs it, as both touching and 
cutting at the ſame time, i. e. touching both the inſide 
and the out. 
Hence, 1. The evolute BCF A:. 35.) is the place of al 
the centres of the cireles that oſculate the curve A M, de- 
ſcribed by evolution. 2. When the point B falls on A, 
the radius of curvature, or radius of the cvelute, MC, is 
equal to the arch BC; or to the aggregate of A B, an« 
the arch BC. 3. Since the ciement of the arch Mm, 
in the curve deſcribed by evolution, is an arch of a cir- 
cle deſcribed by the radius C M; the radius of the evs- 
jute CM is perpendicular to the curve AM, or to a tan- 
gent at the point M. 4. Since the radius of the value, 
MC, is always a tangent to the evo/ute BCF, curves by 
evolution may be deſcribed 2 innumerable points, 
if only tangents be produced in the ſeveral points of the 
evolute, till they become equal to their correſpondent 
arcs. 
The finding of the radii of evolutes, is a thing of great im- 
portance in the higher ſpeculations of geometry ; and 
even, ſometimes, is of uſe in practice; as the inventor 
of the whole theory, Huygens has ſhewn, in applying 
it to the pendulum. Horol. Oſcill. part 3. The doc- 
trine of the o/cula of evolutes is owing to M. Leibnitz, 
who firlt ſhewed the uſe of evolutes in the meaſuring of 
curves, 
We ſhall here ſubjoin a brief account of the method of 
finding the radius of the evolute in different kinds of 
curves and equations expreſſing the nature of evo/utes. 
1. To form a general expreſſion for (B E) the radius of 
the evelute, or of curvature at any point B in the involute 
curve ABV, whoſe axis is AX, and evolute D E. Tab, II. 
Geometry, fig. 30. | 
With the radius EB deſcribe the circular arc BK, which 
will have the ſame CURVATURE with the involute curve 
A B at the point B, Draw the radius EK parallel to thc 
axis AX, and produce the ordinate BC to L, to which 
draw AN parallel: let the abſciſs A C be = x, the 0rd1- 
nate CB =y, radius EB or EK r, K N a, and NA 
=b; then LE =r—a—x. Ii the abſciſs x be ſuppoſed 
to increaſe uniformly, and Bm to be a tangent at the 
point B; and m n be drawn parallel to BC, and BN pa- 
rallel to AX; Bn, un, and B, which are the con- 
temporary increments of the abſciſs, ordinate, and curve, 
will be as their FLUx1ONs reſpectively; or BA will be 
as x, n masy, and B (BA + mJ) as * + j®)z. 
Farther, the triangles Bum and. BLE ace ſimilar; there 
fore, Bu: um:: BL: LE, i. e. «-:: T4: T— K 
conſequently, r # A —xx==3y +by: the fluxion of which 
equation (ſuppoſing & invariable, and therefore, the di- 
rection of the curve A B continually approaching to- 
wards a paralleliſm with its axis, the fluxion of 5 as ne- 


gative) is — N —yj—bz; and a +j*=b +y xj. 
Again, LB: BE: n: BN, i. e. b+y:iriix:x* + \Þ; 


rx 


# 


therefore b + y = 


* +33 
ſion for 5 4 y, the above equation will become 42 + 7 
rxy 


At 3 conſequently, z* + j* x & + 5AE =r#j, i. e. 


p and ſubſtituting this expreſ- 


7+ JAE = r 45, and . = BE. In dedueing this 


expreſſion, the increment of the ordinate , or the velo- 
city or fluxion with which it flows, is ſuppoſed continu- 
ally to decreaſe, therefore its ſecond fluxion is negative : 


but when y increaſes with an accelerated motion, its ſe- 


will be © 2"? 
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cond flux ion will be affirmative ; and the above expreſſion 


= By 8 1 for &, which is in. 
variable in theſe expreſſions, they will become 1 + b 
3 


Ta It a 
and . 2 reſpectively; the former taking place when 


the curve is concave, and the latter w it j 
towards the axis, and the ſign of ; ng 47 3 
of the evo/ute and radius of curvature with on 
curve and axis. By reducing theſe expreſſions fro | — 
nature and properties of the curve, and always Cubſtit ; 
ing 1 for &, we ſhall obtain the value of B E, or "yg 
dius required. The vertical diſtance or radius A 5 col 
be calily obtained by ſubſtituting for +, 1, and for * 
proper value in the expreſſion for the ſubnormal cn, 
p 1 
which is evidently 22. E. gr. 1. To find the radius of 


* 


curvature at any point B in the PARapora AY 

Ler the parameter be = 4, abſciſs AC = x, and 22 

CB =y: then, by the nature of the curve a x =p? 3 

therefore a * 2 yz (ſee FL x ION), and making # = l 
* Is 


. . a — S 
4 2 275, and j 5 = 725 But the fluxion of this 
2 


— 4 
equation will be — A $08 5 — MRS 


32 being equal to . =—, we ſhall hae, by ſubſtitut- 


44x" 4x 


* 1 + x Y 
ing theſe values in t q * | 
g alue he expreſſion for and, 
3 þ 
Z E 
1 ＋ X44 a 
a* af "4... N SAL TX 


: ? a ; (4 2 p 
44x +a) = EE ar Then if a ſemicircle be 


deſcribed through the point B, C » be biſected in H, 
and Hy be made equal 2 AC, and r E be a perpendi- 
cular at r, produced till it meets a line B E, drawn from 
B through H, this line B E will be the radius of cur- 
vature required: for BC* = AC x Cn, 35 E. 3. or 


B C2 __ : 

FTE on 1. e. DS C and CH =+$ 6 and 
Cr = 24+ 2x; and by 47 E.1.CH* CD = BH, 
i. e. 34 +ax):=BH; and by 4E.6. CH: H B=; 


CBE. ETH 44 
4 


X tf r = BE as before. AD 


the vertical diſtance, or =, 1s in this caſe, putting _ | 


: a 
for y, and 1 for x, equal to 71 and this likewiſe ap- 


pears, by conſidering, that in the expreſſion for the ga- 


dius when the radius becomes equal to the vetucal 
— 


5 1 0 1 Thad © 
_ diſtance, the abſciſs x vaniſhes, and it becomes — 2 
| 2 4 


a? a 
— = . 
2 a 2 


E. gr. 2. To find the radius of curvature at any point B 
in the cycloid A B D, fig. 38. : 
Put the radius OF or OD = a, abſci's AC = x, ordi- 


nate CB =y, fine I'G= , and are F G = 2. Now, 
| | ' 


by 35 E. 3. IG nl I F)z, that is, 3 = 2a y—j*)23 
the fluxion of which equation is 1 . 

24 yi” 
by the nature of the cycloid, are D G = GB; and 
therefore, are FG = GIT AC, or AC = ac 
FG—GI, that is, x =z — 5s = (by ſubſtituting for 


5 its above value), z — 2 a y — y*)z ; and the fluxion 9 


; and 


this equation, making & = 1, is 1 = & + . — 


ai PRs * a 41 


ſor 
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5 * 
for à makes the above equation 1 * 
245 — Fat 
; 7 yy 

FE ay 15 that is, 12 = ; therefore, j — 

24 — n 

Zz; and the fluxion of this equation 

2 


J . . . . Tf * 
(the fluxion of 5 being negative), is — j = 


I > Eel W 


- L 
— jj 2a — . a . 
K BEET” OR 
7 . 
J * 1 
a 
(by writing ſor ) its equal), * that is, 5 = * 


Now, by ſubſtituting te? Ana for y*, and = ſor , 
7 


a J 
245 — px 1 
1 + 2 1 K 7 
r 2 — 


we have 


7 22% K 24 


— 2 27711 = BE, the 
ay 429 


radius of curvature required. : 
Comſtruttion. Make FH=GB; and through _ * 
H diaw the right line B E, making B N= = 
chord FG; then will BE be the radius on OY at 
the point B; for a tangent to the point B is paral el to 
the chord D G, and the radius of curvature 1s always 

rpendicular to the tanzent; therefore, becauſe by 31 
Fr 3. the £4 D F is right, BE muſt be parallel to the 
chord FG. Now, by 4 and 8 E. 6. DF;:FG::GF: 


FI, or CB, '* GFS DF x c = 2a Il, and 2 
GF 1. = BY. 


2. To form a general exyrcffion for the radius of curva- 
ture in SPIRAL, Or curves whoſe ordinates are referred 


to a fixed or central point : 


et CBT, fro. be the curve, C the central point, 
5 that 992 oh all the ordinates iſſue; and BE the 
radius of curvature at the point B, that 15, let the point 
E be ſuppoſed in the ev?lute curve; conceive Chand EL 
indebnitely near to CB and EB, that is, let the points 
B and b be ſuppoſed indetinitely near to each other; and 
let C F and Cy be perpendicular to E B and E b reſpec- 
tively, then will the points F and r be indefinitely 
near to a coincidence z and therefore By and Cy 
may be taken as equal to BF and C F. Now, if with 
the ordinate C B as a radius, the little circular arc B u 
be deſcribed and conſidered as a little right line perpen- 
dicular to C b, and the increment Bb be conſidered 
as coinciding with the tangent to the point B, then the 
little right-angled triangle B n 6 wall be ſimilar to the 
right-angled triangle BFC; (for C Bu = 4 EB56; 
and therefore, . E Bu being common, the 1, CBF = | 
£nBb; and conſequently, the angles at F and n being 
right, 4 BCF = 2 Bbn); therefore, by 4 E. 6. „B: 
Bu: : CB: B F; that is, (if we put the ordivate CB 
=), BA = x, and nb = , when by 47 E. b. BB 


Ae 
. — of"'2 72 2 Nit: 21 5: 
will be 2 ) e , NN 


= BF or Br: and Bhb:ba::BC : CF, that is, 
"> ＋ y: 8 2 z=CFor Cr; the incre- 


z 


ment of which is ; that is, ſuppoſing a“ to be inva- 
TY Xa'* + y * 1 
— WV © 
; 2 29 
riable) D „ d = 
93 15 
=r /. Again, the triangles 


E LI +y4+ya'2y 
2 * ; 

E Bb and EH being ſimilar, Bb —rf:Bb:: (B E 
_— „E, ot) r B: BE; chat ws, (xs * + 74 — 
. 
N x» + 7 N 
XP TS 7 

= BE, or BE = 2 lH r which is a 
general expreſſion for * Are of Ae, HENS of all 


curves referred to a fixed or central point, when & or is 
invariable, 


Hence, if x be made = I, the general expreſſion for the 


—— 


radius of curvature will be =/x! * 2 1 Where- 
. 


fore, if we put the equation of the given ſpiral into 
fluxions, making x = 1, and put this fluxional equation 
into fluxions again; and from thence, or from the na- 
ture of the curve, find the values of 5 and 5: then, if 
for y* and q we ſubſtitute theſe their values, in this gene- 
ral expreſſion, we ſhall have BE the radius of curvature 
required, 

E. g. To find the radius of curvature at a | 
the ſpiral of Archimedes, C B, &c. fie. _ 12 tk 
Put the circumference of the generating cucle A F, &c. 
Sa, and its radius C A = 6, ordinate C B = 7, arc 
AF S. Let C be ſuppoſed indeſinitely near to C F, 
that is, let the F C/ be ſuppoſed inde finitely ſmall z 
and with the ordinate C B as a radius deſcribe the little 
circular arc By, which put = x; alſo put ff. x: 
Now, by the nature of the curve, 4: b:: 2: y, or 2 = 


2, the fluxion of which equation is à = 71 and by 


the ſimilar ſetors CB» and CF /, y:y/::b:z = 
b x 5 Ry b x 
7 or, & 7 gr 33 that is, (mak- 
A ; a 

„ 257 from which equation we have 
2 9 

— ay therefore, y* = 27 and 5 = 

+ $6 

(by writing for) its value), 7 and if we ſubſtitute 


for ) andi theſe their values, we ſhall have *_!_+5 L 


: $5" = 
b* * ö 
y * 1 += 


= 2 Tas = BE, the radius of 
a? * 4 y* 

curvature ſought. 

Confirufion. Through the centre C draw the indefinite 
right line H v perpendicular to the ordinate CE: draw 
the tangent T B, perpendicular to which draw B II; 
produce B C to V. making B R =T Hand RV = 
CH; with BV and BR as radii, deſcribe the arcs 
V vand Rr; draw the right line vB; and ſrom the in- 
terſeCting point r draw r E parallel to v H; then will 
B E be the radius of curvature at the point B: for, 


Bs. R 3 
C1 = 7 that is, by ſubſtituting — forz, CT 


a y*. 
= and by 8 and 4 E. 6. TC: C3 :: B: 


2 2 


29 } 
CH, that is, gre N — =CH; therefore T H 


2 2 5 * 
=BR=Br= 75 * and V= BA FY 


2 b* Iz 
—=3 and by 4 E. 1. HB = BA C HT: = 
4 At LY a* *. ＋ 1 


2 — 


a 7 : again, by 4 E. 6. BU: B II 
B. B E, that is, 2 an” OBO 408 „ 
ö 


— :ſ2'kG0 — 


b* 


UTICA. S E 
. —. — AA 2 * 
+ a a X a* y* 75 2 ＋ 4 
—BF 412 a 32 ＋T 247 


3. To ſind an equation that ſhall expreſs the nature of 
the evolute of a given involute curve. 

Let BE be the radius of evolution or curvature at any 
point B in the involute curve AB, fg. 41. whoſe abſciſs 
is AC , and ordinate C B — 5. Parallel to HA 
draw EN; produce BC to L; and equal and parallel 
to CL, draw DN from the vertex of the evo!ute 
DE : then will the triangles BHC and BEL be 
ſimilar ; and therefore, by 4 E. 6. BH: HC:: BE: 


MT ET 
E L, that 1s, 7 7 . 2: — IF 


a +5" OY 

Jy 

* 5 =EL; and HC: C B:: EL: LB, that 
„o £4 £ 

1, , ‚ , f = LB Now, theſe 


are general expreſſions for EL and LB, when # is conſi- 


dered as invariable, and the fluxion of ; as negative. 
Hence, therefore, | 


If = 1, and the fluxion of 3 be negative, the general 


expreſſion for BL will be = — of, 4 and this multi- 


plizd 


a * 4 . . = Poe „ 

2 = — — — 2 — - — - oy * 

+ ids == — — — — = 
* Hr * E 

2 1 . . ——— cw 
rr * — 22 — 
4 8 
— - _- 4 + — = r : = 
i - 


2 be m__ 

* — 
* 3 
* L 

, ax 
- - = — - 
* — 

— 8 

r = . 


— —— 
— 


* w ... K Ot 
= * A 
- 2 * 1 
b » 
A — — Y - 


_ 


r 


— — — — — 
= — 0 — —ñä6d— 


— — 


a — 
4+. 


N _ — 
* —— — W — 
— , — — w —__ x 1 . 
— - 
. . as . — — — * — — — 
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E VO 


plied by ; is 5 * 2. the general expreſſion for 


LE. Now, by help of the equation of the given invo- 
lute curve, exterminate 5, *, and j, out of theſe expre(- 
fions, and find the vertical diſtance AD. Then, if we 
'F the abſciſs of the evolute DN = u, and its ordinate 
E = v; by help of theſe two equations, v = B L— 
BC, and v AC —AD + LE, we may get the 
nature of the evolute curve D E required. : 
Note. If the given involute be convex towards its axis, 
and x and y increaſe together, or the fluxions of x and 
be both affirmative, then the general expreſſions for B L 


and LE will be — and 5 x — Fa reſpeQive- 


ly; wherein the negative ſign ſhews, that the points L 
and E muſt be taken on the concave ſide of the involute 
curve, that is, on the other fide of it with regard to x 
and y, | 
E. gr. To find the nature of the curve A EP, fig. 42- 
17 whoſe evolution the cycloid AB D is deſcribed. 

ut AC r, CB=y ac FG=z, and OD or 


2a 1 
, 


OF = a; then by Ex. 2. art. 1. above, 3 = 


b Of mo and 2 = wherefore, BL= 


= 25, and LE =» x 
: - 


BL = 1 X 25 2. %-. Hence, if 


Y „ 
we put the abſciſs A N= u, and ordinate NE = v, 
we have u ( =BL—CB=)2y —y=y, and = 


(AC+LE=) =I. J, chat is, (be- 
cauſe ĩ =z— 249 — *. v=2z+2ay =, 


writing u for y its equal,) v = z + 2 a 1 — u*) I 
* the evolute curve A LP is a cycloid, and 
equal to the given cycloid A BD; for, let AS 2 8 
— a, then (A N being 2 FI,) A T=FG= x, and 


NTS ZA - I; and therefore, AT + 


TNS Z T 24 « — ut, that is, AT + TN = 
N E, which is the property of the cycloid ; therefore, 
the evolute A EP is a cycloidz and becauſe AV =FD, 
therefore the cycloids AEP and ABD are equal. See 
CYCLO1D. 
The evolute of a ſpiral, or indeed of any other curve, 
may be deſcribed by finding the radii of curvature at 
ſeveral points in the involute; for then we ſhall have as 
many points in the evo/ute, through which if a curve line 
be drawn, it will be the evolute ſought. 
Wolf. Elem. Math. tom. i. p. 524, ſeq. or the Inſinim. 
Petites of M. le Marquis de VHopital., Simpſon's 
Fluxions, vol. i. p. 71, &c. And Rowe's Fluxions, edit. 
3. 1967, chap. vi. and vii. p. 103—132. 
Since the radius of an evolute is either equal to an arc 
of an evolute, or exceeds it by ſome given quantity, ali 
the arcs of evelutes may be rectiſied geometrically, whoſe 
radii may be exhibited by geometrical conſtructions; 
whence we ſee why an arc of a cycloid is double its 
chord; the radius of the er o/ute being double the ſame, 
and the evelute of a cycloid being itſelf a cycloid, equal 
and ſimilar to the involute. 
NM. Varignon has applied the doctrine of the radius of 
the evolute to that of central forces; ſo that having the 
radius of the evo/ute of any curve, one may find the va- 
lue of the central force of a body ; which, moving in 
that curve, is found in the ſame point where that radius 
terminates z Or e having the central force given, 
the radius of evolute may be determined. Hiſt, de l' Acad. 
Roy. des Sciences, an. 1706. 
The variation of curvature of the line deſcribed by the 
evolution of a curve, is meaſured by the ratio of the ra- 
dius of curvature of the evolute, to the radius of curva- 
ture of the line deſcribed by the evolution. See Maclau- 
rin's Flux. art. 402. prop. 36. 

EvoLUTE, imperſect. M. Reaumur has given a new kind 
of cvolute, under this denomination, Hitherto the ma- 
thematicians had only conſidered the perpendiculars let 

fall on the points of the convex fide of the curve: if 
other lines not perpendicular were drawn upon the ſame 
points, provided they were all drawn under the fame au- 
gle, the effect would be the ſame ;; that is, the oblique 
lines would all interſect within the curve; and by their 

| interſections, form the infinitely ſmall fide of a new 
curve; whereof they would be ſo many tangents, 

This curve would be a fort of evo/ute,,and would have its 
radii ; but an imperfect evelute, fince the radii are not 


2 


EUP 


perpendicular to the firſt curve. Hiſt. de I'Acad, &« 

EVOLOTION, in Gamers, the unfla | 
N, in etry, the unfoldin i 

a curve, and aching h deſcribe an n 18 

The word evelutio is formed of the prepofition e, out 

and volvo, I roll, or wind; q. d. an unwinding or u b 

rolling. ; 5 


The equable evolution of the periphery of a circle 
curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of the circumference 
to rectitude, as that its parts do all concur, and equall 
evolve, or unbend; fo that the ſame line becomes g 
ceſſively a leſs arc, of a reciprocally greater circle; til 
at laſt, they change into a ſtraight line. In the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, N“ 260. a new quadratrix to the cir 
cle is found by this means, being the curve deſcribed by 
the equable evolution of its periphery. 7 
EvoLuT10N is alſo uſed for the EXTRACTION of roots out 
of powers. 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to involuticn. 
EvoLUTION, in the Art of I ar, is a term applied to the 
diverſe figures, turns and motions, made by a body of 
ſoldiers, either in ranging themſelves in form of battle 
or in changing their form: and this, whether in the 
way of exerciſe, or in the time of an actual engagement 
It is by the evolutions that the form and poſture of a barta. 
lion, ſquadron, &c. are changed, either to make ood 
the ground they are upon, or to poſſeſs themſelves of 
another, that they may attack the enemy or receive an 
onſet more advantageouſlly, 
The military evolutions are converſions, eountermarches 
or wheelings, doublings of rank and file, &c. See Ex. 
ERCISE. | 
Fa. Hoſte, a Jeſuit, in 1697, printed a Treatiſe on Naw! 
Evilutions, in folio. By naval evolutions he means the mo. 
tions made by a fleet, ſquadron, or naval! armament, in 
order to put themſelves in a proper diſpoſition for attack- 


ing the enemy, or defending themſelves with the moſt 
advantage. 


EVOLVULUS, in B:tany, a genus of the pentandria tetra- 
gyna claſs, having a five-leaved calyx, a rotated corolla 
divided into five ſegments, a three-lcaved capſule, and a 
ſingle ſeed. T here are five ſpecies. 
EUONYMOIDES, in Botany. See STarF-tree., 
EUONYMUS, in Petany. See Sp1NDLE-tree, 
EUPATORIUM, in Botany, See Hemp Acrimoxy. 
EUPETALOS, in Natural H/lory, the name of a gem 
deſcribed by the ancients as famous for its variety of co- 
lours. Pliny, lib. xxxvii. cap. 10. tells us, that it ſhewed 
at once blue, fire-colour, red-lead colour, and yellow, 
It ſeems to have been the opal, and that Pliny's deſcrip- 
tion of it in this place was taken from ſome author he did 
not perfectly underſtand, as is the cafe in many of his 
accounts from the Greeks, 
EUPHEMISMUS, FEvgnwiowuog, of ev, well, and en, / 
ſpeak, in Rhetoric, a figure which expreſſes things in 
themſelves diſagteeable and ſhocking, by terms implying 
the contrary quality ; thus, the Pontus or Black Sea, 
having the epithet of ZZeyo;, (i. e. inhoſpitable) given it ou 
account of the ſavage cruelty of thoſe who inhabited the 
neighbouring countries ; this name, by Euphemiſm, was 


changed into that of Euxinus, Thus Ovid. Tilt. lib. iii. 
eleg. 13. 


or other 


Dum me terrarum pars pene noviſſima Ponti 
Euxinus falſo namine diftus habet. 


In which ſenſe it only makes a ſpecics of irony. But 
every euphemiſm is not irony; for we ſometimes uſe im- 
proper and ſoft terms in the ſame ſenſe with the proper 
and harſh. See VoſT. Rhet. lib. iv. cap. 186, leq. 
EUPHONIC accent. See ACCENT. 
EUPHONY, Evzara, in Grammar, an eaſineſs, ſmooth- 
neſs, and elegancy of pronunciation. 
The word is formed of tv, bene, well, and qgwyny Lor, 
voice. Quintilian calls euphoania, vocalitas; Scaliger, fa- 
cilis pronunciatio. 
Euphonia is properly a kind of figure, whereby we ſup- 
preſs a too harſh letter, or convert it into a ſmoother, 


contrary to the ordinary rules. There are examples 
enough in all languages. 


EUPHORBIA, in Botany. See SpuURGE. 
EUPHORBIUM, FugoeCiey, in Pharmacy, a gum brought 
from Africa, in little roundiſh pieces, whitiſh when 


new, and yellowiſh when old; very pungent to the talte 
and void of ſmell. 


r 


The principal uſe of euphorbium is external; it is a great 
ingredient in divers reſolutive plaſters as well as in tinc- 
ture and powder for ſtopping of gangrenes, cleanſing of 
foul ulcers, and exfoliating carious bones. 

Internally taken, it is a purgative ; but ſo violent a one, 
that it is almoſt out of uſe, as tearing off the neceſſat) 
mucus, or covering of the ſtomach or bowels, and occa- 
ſioning dyſenteties. Yet, we are told the Afticans ule 
it 


E UR 


# very commonly z but they firſt quench its fire in purſ- 


in- water. 
Nee is a violent ſternutatory, and to be uſed very 


Suti and never alone, but mixed with a fmall 
—_—y ſome other powder, to guard againſt its in- 
imony. 
22 call enephorbiuns is formed of 1 of a 
tant of the ſame name, pretty frequent in Mauritania, 
— the ſpecies of the plant bas been greatly contro- 
verted. The enerality of our lateſt botaniſts make it a 
thorny l plant; and Mr. Profeſſor Hermannus 
calls it the tithymalus Mauritanus aphyllos anguloſus & 
ſpineſus. Hort. Acad. Lug. Batav. 598. | 
Abe plant is the HEE aculeata nuda multangular:, 
is ſeminatis of Linnæus. 
mg ry aro but in lieu thereof puts forth along its 
ſtem a kind of long, prickly eyes, or buds z which buds 
yield that gummy juice, called euphorbium offcinarum. 
Sce Bradl. Hiſt. of Succul. Plants, dec. ii. p. 4. and 
* Vo P. 12. 

od en will have it, that the gum is drawn from 
the plant by inciſion ; others, on the contrary, fay it 
ouſes ſpontaneouſly. The juice, we are told, is ſo very 


ſubtiſe and penetrating, that the perſon who taps the | 


plant is forced to ſtand at a good diftance, and make the 
inciſion with a long pike ; otherwiſe it gets to the brain, 
and occaſions dangerous inſſammations. It ouſes out in 
great abundance, and is gathered in ſheep's ftkin, wrapped 
round the plant. , "PEE; 
Pliny tells us, that the firſt diſcovery of euphorbium is at- 
tributed to Juba king of Lybia, who denominated it from 
Eupbotbus his phyſician, brother of Muſa, phyſician ro 
Augiftus, Etmuller affures us, that the plant which 
yielded the cuphorbium of the ancients is now unknown to 


us; but if we follow Pliny's deſcription, the plant called | 


ſehadida calli, in the Hortus Malabaricus, muſt be the 
ancient erphor5ium. This diſcovery is owing to Com- 
melinus, a burgo-maſter of Amſterdam, and profeſ- 
| for of botany. 

EUPHORY, ſignifies the fame as EUCRACY. 

EUPHR ASIA, in Botany. Sec EYE-BRIGHT. 

EUPHROSYNUM, in Botfny, a name uted by Pliny and 
ſome others, for the common borrage. See BORRAGE. 

FUPNCEA, of «y, well, and ave, I breathe, in Medicine, 
is a right and natural reſpiration. Ego 

 EUPHORIA, of & and wopos, paſſage, in Medicine, is an 
eaſy preparation of medicines, or the eaſineſs of their 
operation. 

EUPSYCHIANS. See EUNOMIOEUPSYCHIANS. 

EUREOS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, de- 
ſcribed by Pliny, and ſeeming plainly to be the ſame with 
the tecolithus, which he mentions in another place, and 
to be the ſtone now called /apis Judaicus, and known at 
this time to be the petrified ſpine of a fort of echinus ma- 
rinus or ſea urchin. 

EURIPUS, Ex, in Hydregraphy, properly ſignifies a 
certain ſtreight of the ſe 
where the currents are ſo ſtrong, that the ſea is faid to 
ebb and flow ſeven times a day; in which place, as the 
ſtory commonly goes, Ariſtotle drowned himſelf out of 
chagrin, for not being able to account for ſo unuſual a 
motion. 

Evur1Pvus has ſince become a general name for all ſtreights, 
where the water is in great motion and agitation, 

The ancient circuſes had their Euripi, which were no 
other than pits or ditches, on cach fide of the courſe, 
into which it was very dangerous falling with their horſes 
and chariots as they ran races. The term Euripus was 
more particularly applied by the Romans to three canals 
or ditches which encompaſſed the circus on three ſides, 
and which were filled occaſionally, to repreſent nau— 
machiz or ſea-battles. 

The ſame people called their ſmaller fountains or canals 
in their gardens Euripuſes; and their largeſt, as caſcades, 
&c. Niles. 

EUROCLYDON, of Evupog, eaſt-wind, and xaudav, Wave, 
is a ſpecies of wind, of which we have an account only 
in Ads xvii. 14. and concerning the nature of which 
critics have been much divided. Bochart, Grotius, 
Bentley, and others ſubſtitute another reading, ſup- 
Wem by the Alexandrian MS. and the Vulgate, viz. 

vgaxuruv, or Eurcaquilo; but Mr. Bryant defends the 
common reading, and conſiders the Eureclydon, i. e. 
Evgog Cee, as an eaſt-wind that cauſes a deep ſea or 
vaſt inundation, He maintains, in oppoſition to Dr. 

entley's reaſoning, who ſuppoſes that the mariners in 
the ſhip, the voyage of which is recited in this paſſage, 
were Romans, that they were Greeks of Alexandria, 
and that the ſhip was an Alexandrine ſhip, employed in 
the traffic of carrying corn to Italy; and therefore, that 
the mariners had a name in their own language for the 


particular typhonic or ſtormy wind here mentioned. He 
Var, Il. Ne 120. 


a between Bœotia an Eubuea, | 


_— 


— 


| 


ö 
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alſo ſhews from the paſſage itſelf, that the tempeſtuovs 
wind called Euroc/ydon, beat (xz! avs) upon the ifland 
of Crete; and therefore, as this is a relative expreſſion, 
referring to the ſituation of the perſon who ſpeaks of it, 
who was at that time to the windward or fouth of it, 
the wind blew upon ſhore, and muſt have come from the 
ſouth or ſouth-eaſt ; which, he adds, is fully warranted 
from the point where the ſhip was, and the direction it 
ran in afterwards, which was towards the north and 


north-weſt. Bryant's Obſervations, &c. 1767, p. 1, Ke. 
EURO A. ſler. 


EURO- ba. See WIN Ds. 
EUR US. | 

EUROPEAN Hers. See Hou. 
EUROPEAN Ocran. See Oct an. 


 EURYALE. in Mythology, one of the Gorgons, daughter 


of Phorcys, and ſiſter of Meduſa: ſhe was ſubje& nei- 
ther to o'd age nor death, 

EUKYDICE, in Mythology, the wife of Orpheus, who, 
flying from Atiſtæus that endeavoured to taviſh her, 
was flain by a ſerpent. Her huſband went down to tle 
ſhades, and by the force of his muſic perſuaded Pluto 
and Proſperine to give him leave to carry back his wiſe; 
which they granted, provided he did not look on her till 
he came tothe light; but he, breaking the condition, was 
forced to leave her behind him. 

EURYNOMAI, Evupareuaie in Antiquity, an anniverſary 
folemnity in honour of Eurynome, by ſome thought to 
be the ſame with Diana, by others one of Ocecanus's 
daughters. 

EURYTHMY, Eu-, in Architecture, Painting, and 

Sculpture, a certain majeſty, elegance, and eaſineſs, ap- 
pearing in the compoſition of divers members, or parts 
of a body, building, or painting, and reſulting from the 
fine proportions thereof. : 
The word is Greek and ſignifies literally a cen/onance, or 
fine agreement, or, as we may call it, a harmony of all the 
parts, being compounded of te, well, and puſur;, rhythmus, 
cadence, or agreement of numbers, founds, or the like things. 
Vitruvius ranks exrythmia among the effential parts of ar- 
chiteCture : he deſcribes it as conſiſting in the beauty of 
the conſtruction or aſſemblage of the ſcyeral parts of the 
works, which renders its aſpect or whole appearance 
graceful ; e. gr. when the height correſponds to the 
breadth, and the breadth to the length, &c. 
From theſe three ideas or deſigns, viz. orthography, 
t ſcenography, and profile, it is that eurythymy, maje/tica, 
and vc] ſpecies ædificii, do reſult, which creates that 
* agreeable harmony between the ſeveral dimenfions, ſo 
das nothing ſeems difproportionate, too long for this, 
* or too broad for that, but correſponds in a juſt and 
« regular ſymmetry, and conſent of all the parts with 
* the whole.” Evelyn's Account of Archit. &c. 

EUSEBES, the name of a ſpecies of marble mentioned by 
Pliny : be has giren us no deſcription of it, but only 
tells us, that there was a feat made of it in the temple cf 
Hercules at Tyre, from which the prieſts pretended that 
the gods uſed to ariſe. 7 

EUSEBIANS, a denomination given to the ſect of Arians, 
on account of the favour and countenance Mich Euſe- 
bius, biſhop of Cæſarea, ſhewed and procured for then 
at their firſt riſe. See AR1ans. 

EUSTATHIANS, a name given to the Catholics of An- 
tioch in the fourth century, on occaſion of their refuſal 
to acknowledge any other biſhop beſide St. Euſtathius, 
biſhop of Sebaſtia in Armenia, depoſed by the Arians. 
The denomination was given them during the epiſcopate 
of Paulinus, whom the Arians ſubſtituted for St. Eu- 
ſtathius, about the year 330, when they began to hold 
their aſſemblies apart. About the year 350, Leontius 
of Phrygia, called the Eunuch, who was an Arian, and 
was put in the ſee of Antioch, deſired the Eufathiuus to 
perform their ſervice in his church; which they accept- 
ed; and the church of Antioch ſerved indifferently thus 
both for the Arians and Catholics, 

This, we are told, gave occaſion to two inſtitutions, 
which have ſubſiſted in the church ever ſince : the firſt 
was plalmody in two choirs; though Mr. Baillet thinks, 
that if they inſtituted an alternate pſalmody between two 
choirs, it was between two Catholic choirs, and not by 
way of reſponſe to an Arian choir. The ſecond was the 
doxology, Cory be to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ge/. 

The conduct, which ſeemed to imply a kind of commu- 
nion with the Arians, gave great offence to abundance 
of Catholics, 'who began to hold ſeparate meetings, and 
thus formed the ({chiſm of Antioch. Upon this 2 reſt, 
who continued to meet in the church, ceaſed to be called 
Euſtathiansz and that appellation became reſtrained t0 
the difſenting-party. 
St. Flavianus, bibo of Antioch, in 381, and one of bis 
ſucceſſors, Alexander, in 482, brought io pals à coali- 
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tron or re-union between the Euſtathians and the body of ' 


the church of Antioch, deſcribed with much ſolemnity 
by Theodoret, Eecl. lib. iii. cap. 2. 


USTATH1ANS were alſo a ſect of heretics in the fourth 


century, denominated from their founder Euſtathius, a 
monk ſo fooliſhly foad of his own profeſſion, that he 
condemned all other conditions of life. Whether this 
Euſtathius was the ſame with the biſhop of Scbaltia and 
hief of the Semi-arians, is not eaſy to determine. 

e excluded married people from ſalvation ; prohibited 
his followers from praying iu their houſes, and obliged 
them to quit all they had, as incompatible with the hopes 
of heaven. 


He drew them out of the other aſſemblies of Chriſtians 
to hold ſecret ones with him, and made them wear a par- 


ticular habit: he appointed them to faſt on Sundays; 
and taught them, that the ordinary faſts of the church 
were needleſs, after they had attained to a certain degice 
of purity which he pretended to. He ſhewed great hor- 


or for chapels built in honour of martyrs, and the af- 


ſemblies held therein. 

Several women, ſeduced by his reaſons, forſook their 

huſbands, and abundance of ſlaves deſerted their maſters 

houſes. | 

He was condemned at the council of Gangra, in Paphla- 
onia, held between the years 326 and 341. Socr. lib. 

Ii. cap. 43. and Sozom. lib. iv. cap. 24. Hard. Concil. 

Coll. tom. i. p. 530. | 


EUSTYLE, formed of es, bene, cell, and eng, column, 


in Architefture, a kind of edifice, where the columns are 
placed at a moſt convenient diſtance one from another, 
the intercolumniations being all juſt two diameters and a 
quarter of the column, except thoſe in the middle of the 
fronts, before and behind, which are three diameters 
diſtant. See Tab. Archit. fig. 40. C. 

The cuſtyle is a medium between the pycnoſtyle, and 
areoſtyle. 


Vitruvius lib. iii. cap. 2. obſerves, that the le is the 


molt approved of all the manners of intercolumniation, 
and that it ſurpaſſes all the reſt in conveniency, beauty, 
and ſtrength. 


EUTERPE,- of ev, well, and rewe, I delight, in Myths- 


ogy, one of the nine Mu'cs, which preſided over wind- 
inſtruments: ſhe is repreſented with a crown of flowers, 

playing on a double flute, with. Cupid at her knees. To 
her the invention of tragedy is aſcribed. 


EUTHYMIA, Euluwa, among the Creeks, ſignified ſuch 


a diſpoſition, or flate of the mind, as could not be rut- 
good or evil. Mem. Acad, Inicript. vol. xiv. p. 131. 


city of natures in Chriſt; thus denominated from Euty- 
ches, the archimandrite, or abbot of a monaſtery at Con- 
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ſewer than twelve ; ſome called m,, ot ap parente 
as only attributing to Jeſus Chriſt, a phantom, or 3 p 
pearance of fleſh, and no real flcfh ; others Nee 
from Theodoſius, biſhop of Alexandria; others Jacobi * 
from one James, Jacobus, of Syria; which branch elta. 
bliſhed itſelf principally in Armenia, where it ſtill fubſill. 
Others were called Acephali, q. d. without head; and &. 
verians, from a monk called Severus, who ſeized on * 
ſce of Antioch in 513. | : 
Theſe laſt were ſubdivided into five ſactions, viz. Agmoet 
who attributed ſome ignorance to Jeſus Chriſt ; the for: 
lowers of Paul; Nexaiyor, that is the Black Aenne, 
thus called from the place where they were afſembleq : 
laſtly, Adrites, and Cononites. x 
EuTYCMIaNS was alſo. the name of another ſect, halt 
Arian, half Eumonian ; which aroſe at Conſtantinople 
in the fourth century. : 
It being then a matter of mighty controverſy among the 
Eunomians at Conſtantinople, whether or no the Son of 
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EUTYCHIANS, ancient heretics, who denied the dupli- | 


God knew the laſt day and hour of the world, particu- 
larly with regard to that paſſage in the goſpel of St, Mat. 
threw, chap. xxiv. ver. 36. or, rather, that in St, Mark 
xiii. 32. where it is expreſſed, that the Son did not kuss. 
it, but the Father only; Eutychius made no ſcruple to 
maintain, even in writing, that the Son did not know 
it z which ſentiment diſpleafing the leaders of the Euno- 
mian party, he ſeparated from them, and made a journey 
to Eunomüus, who was then in exile. : 
That heretic acquieſced fully in Zutychius's doctrine 
and admitted him to his communion ; Eunomius dying 
ſoon after, the chief of the Eunomians at Conſtanti: 
nople refaſed to admit Eutychius; who, upon this 
formed a particular ſect of ſuch as adhercd to him, called 
Eutychians. 
This ſame Eutychins, with one Theophronius, as was 
ſaid in Sozomen's time, were the occafions of all the 
changes made by the Eunomians in the adminiftration 
of baptiſm : which conſiſted, according to Nicephorus, 
in only uſing one i merſion, and tot doing it in the 
2 the Trinity, but in memory of the death of Jeſus 
riſt. 

Nicephorus calls the chief of that ſect not Eutychius, 
but Evpſychius, and his followers Eunomioeupfychiaus. 

EWAGE, Ewagium, in our Old Iriteri, the ſame with 
aquage, which is toll paid for water-paſſage. It is de- 
rived from the French can, water. 

EWE, the Engliſh name for a female SHEET. 


EWRY, an office in the king's houſhold, where they take 
fled either by good or bad fortune, by ſickneſs or health, | 


care of the linen for the king's table; lay the cloth, and 
ſerve up water in ſilver cewers after dinner, whence th. 
oſſice takes its name. 
EXACERBATION, the ſame as Pa RO TSM. 
EXACHORD. dee HEXAcHORD. | 


ſtantinople, who began to propagate his opinion A. D. |EXACTION, in Law, a wrong done by an officer, or one 


448. 
"The averſion Eutyches bore to the hereſy of Neſtorius, 


threw him into another extreme, not leſs dangerous than 
that be ſo warmly oppoſed ; though ſome paſſages in St. 
Cyril, which raiſed the unity of the perſon of Jeſus 
Chrilt very high, contributed, likewiſe, to his deluſion. 


At firſt he held, that the Logos, Mord, brought his body 


down with him from heaven; which was a near approach 
to the hereſy of Apollinarius; and, though he afterwards 
teſtified the contrary, in a ſynod at Conſtantinople, 
wherein he was condemned, yet he could not be brought 
to acknowledge, that the body of Jeſus Chrilt was con- 
ſubſtantial with ours. 
In effect, he did not ſeem quite ſteady and conſiſtent in 
his ſentiments ; for he appeared to aliow of two natures, 
even before the union; which was apparently a conſe- 
quence he drew from the principles of the Platonic phi- 
loſophy, which ſuppoſes a pre-exiſtence of ſouls; ac- 
cordingly, he believed that the foul! of Jeſus Chriſt had 
been united to the divinity, before the incarnation z but 
then he allowed no dittinction of natures in Jeſus Chriſt 
fince his incarnation. 
See the diſſertation of H. Hardouin, De Sacramento Al- 
taris; wherein that Jeſuit endeavours to unfold all the 
{cutiments of the Eutychians. | 
This hereſy was firſt condemned in a ſynod held at Con- 
{tantinople, by Flavian, in 448, approved by the council 
of Epheſus, called Conventus /atronum, in 449, and re- 
examined and ſulminated, in the general evuncil of Chal- 
cedon, in 451. The, legates of pope Leo, who aſſiſted 
at it, maintained, that it was not enough to define, 
that there were two natures in Jeſus Chriſt, but inſiſted 
ſtrenuoul!y, that, to remove all equivocations, they muſt 
add theſe terms, wwithuut being changed, or confounded, or 
divided. | 
The hereſy of the Lutychians, which made a very great 
progreſs eee the Laſt, at length became divided 
into ſeveral branches. Nicephorus makes mention of no 


pretending to have authority: in taking a reward, or fec, 
for that in which the law allows not of any. 

The difference between cxation and extortion, conſiſts in 
this; that extortion is, where the officer takes more than 
his due; and exad7:on, where he wreſts a fee, or reward, 
where none is his due. 

EXACTIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Linkius, 
and ſome other authors, to a ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh, of the. 
more branched kind, whoſe rays are fix in number, when 
they firſt part from the body, but very ſoon branch out 
into a great number more. See STAR. 

EXACTOR regis, in Law, the king's exactor, or collector- 
Sometimes it is taken ſor the ſheriff, But generally, q#:- 
cunque publicas pecunias, tributa, viftigalia & res fiſco de- 
bitas exigit, proprie nominatur exattor regis. 

EXACUM, in Botany, a genus of the tetandria monogyu'd 

clafs: the calyx has four leaves, the corolla is divided 

into four ſegments, and has a globoſe tube; the capſule 
is bilocular, marked with two furrows, opens at the top, 
and contains many ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. 

EXAGON. See HEXAGON. 

EX ZRESIS, EZaigzotg, of efaipeu, I take off, in Singe, 

an operation, whereby ſomething foreign, uſcleſs, and 
even pernicious, is taken from the human body. 
The exe@re/is is performed two ways; by extraction, when 
ſomething formed in the body is drawn out of the ſame: 
and by detraftion, when ſomething is taken away, that 
had been introduced into the body, from without. See 
LiTHOTOMY, &c. 

EXAGGERATION, in Rheteric, a figure whereby we 
enlarge or heighten things; making them appear more 
than they really are, whether as to goodneſs, badneſs, 
or other qualities. 

The word is formed of the Latin exaggero, I See 
which is a compound of ex and agger, a mound, or elede 
tion of earth. See HYPERBOLE. 

EXAGGERATION, in Painting, is a method of repreſent- 


ing things, wherein they are loaded too much, or _ | 


| 


FE. * A 


too ſtrlfiply ; whether in reſpect of the deſign, or the 

colouring, or the poſition of the object. | 
Exaggerating differs from caricaturing; in that the latter 
erverts, or gives a turn to the features, &c. of a face, 
which they bad not ; whereas the former only improves, 
or heightens, what they had. 
The latter is a kind of burleſque on the object, and is 
generally meant to ridicule : the former is uſually an ex- 
alting or enlivening of the beauties of the object, beyond 
what nature allows. The painter is obliged to have re- 
courſe to an exaggeration of colours, both on account of 
the ſurface of his ground, the diſtance of his work, and 
of time, and the air, which diminiſh and weaken the 
force of the colours ; but this exaggeration mult be con- 
duced in ſuch manner, as not to put the objects out of 
their natural charaCters. 

EXALTATION, Elevation, is chiefly uſed in a figurative 

ſenſe, for the railing or advancing a perſon to ſome ec- 
cleſiaſtical dignity 3 and particularly to the papacy. 
The term cxalration is, in ſome meaſure, appropriated to 
the pope 3 and expreſſes his INAUGURATION, corona- 
tion, taking poſſeſſion, and the beginning of his ponti- 
ſicate. a 

EXALTATION of the croſs, EXALTATIo Ckucts, is a 
ſcaſt of the Romiſh church, held on the fourteenth of 
September; in memory, as is generally ſuppoſed, of 
this, that the emperor Heraclius brought back the true 
croſs of Jeſus Chriſt on his ſhoulders, to the place on 
mount Calvary, from which it had been carried away 
ſourteen years before, by Coſroes, king of Perſia, at his 
taking of Jeruſalem, under the reign of the emperor 
Phocas. See CROSS. 

"Che croſs was delivered up by a treaty of peace made 
with Siroe, Coſtoc's fon. The inſtitution of this treaty 
is commonly faid to have been ſignalized by a miracle; 
in that Heraclins could not ſtir out of Jeruſalem with 
the croſs, while he had the imperial veſtinents on, en- 
tiched with gold, and precious ſtones ; but bore it with 
caſe, in a common drels. ; 

But, long before the empire of Heraclius, there had been 
a feaſt of the ſame denomination obſerved both in the 
Greek and Latin churches, on occ1fion of what our Sa— 
viour ſaid in St John xii. 32. 4½ J. if I be exaited, or 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me. And again, in ch. 
viii. ver. 28. [hen ye have exalied, or lifted up, the Sen 
of man, then ſhall ye know that I am he F. u Soulier 
allutes us, that M. Chaſtelain was of opinion, this feait 
had been inſtituted, at leaſt at Jeruſalem, two hundred 
and forty years before Heraclius, 

he ſcaſt of the dedication of the temple built by Conſtan- 
tine was held, fays Nicephorus, on the fourtcenth of 
September, the day on which the temple had been con- 
ſecrated, in the year 335; and this feaſt was alſo called 
the exaltation of the croſs, becauſe it was a ceremony 
therein, for the biſhop of Jeruſalem to aſcend a high 
place, built by Conſtantine tor that purpoſe, in manner 
of a pulpit, called by the Greeks, the ſacred my/teries of 
God, or the holineſs of God, and there hoiſt up the croſs, 
tor all the people to ſee it. 

ExXALTATION, in Phy/cs, denotes the act, or operation, 
of elevating, purifying, ſubtil:zing, or perfeCting any 
natural body, its principles and parts; alſo the quality, 
or diſpoſition, which bodies acquire by ſuch operation. 
The term exaltation has been peculiarly affected by the 
chemilts and alchemiſts; who, imagining it to have ſome 
extraordinary emphaſis, are employing it on every oc- 
caſion. 

EXATTATIOx, in A/?rology, is a dignity which a planet ac- 
quires in certain ſigns, or parts, of the zodiac; which 
dignity is ſuppoſe to give it an extraordinary virtue, ef- 
hicacy, and influence. The oppoſite fign, or part of the 
Zodiac, is called the dejeCtion of the planet. 

Thus, the 15th degree of Cancer is the exaltation of Ju- 
piter, according to Albumazar, becauſe it was the aſ- 
cendant ot that planet at the time of the creation; that 
of the ſun is in the 19th degree of Aries; and its dejec- 
uon in Libra; that of the moon is in Taurus, &c. Pto- 
lemy gives the reaſon of this in his firſt book De Quadrup. 

EXAMEN, or ExaminNATION, an exact and careful 
lcarch or enquiry, in order to diſcover the truth or 
falſhood, of a thing. 

Se!f-EXAMINATION is a point much inſiſted on by divines, 
and particularly the ancient fathers, by way of prepa- 

ration to repentance, St. Ignatius reduces it to five 

Points; viz. 1, A returning of thanks to God for his be 

nelits. 2. A begging of grace and light, to know and 

diſtinguiſh our fins. 3. A running over all our actions, 
occupations, thoughts and words, in order to learn what 

as been offenſive to God. 4. A begging of pardon, and 
conceiving a ſincere ſorrow for having diſpleaſed him. 

And, 5. Making a firm reſolution not to offend him any 


g the neceſſary precautions to pre ſerve 


more; and takin 
ourſelves from it 


EXAMILION, &ec. Sce Hexamition, &c. "RP" 

EXAMINERS, in Chancery, ate two officers, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to examine. on oath, the witneſſes produced on 
both ſides, upon ſuch interrogatories as the parties to the 
ſuit do exhibit for the dg 3 | 

EXAMPLE, in Rhetoric, denotes an imperfect kind of in- 
duCtion, or argumentation ; whereby it is proved, that 
a thing which has happened on ſome other occaſion, will 
happen again, on the preſent one, from the ſimilitude of 
the caſes. 

EXANNUAL Rol. In the old way of exhibiting ſheriff's 
accounts, the alleviable fines and deſperate debts were 
tranſcribed into a roll, under this name; which was 
yearly read, to ſee what might be gotten by it. 

EX ANTHEMA, formed of sa, I flower, in Midi- 
2 a pteter natural eruption, or effloteſcence, on the 

in. 
Exanthemata are of two kinds; the one only a diſcolour- 
ing of the ſkin; ſuch as the meaſles, the purple ſpots 
in malignant fevers, &c. The other are little eminen- 
ces, or papillz, ſtanding out from the Kin; ſuch are 


| ultules, {mall-pox, &c. 
EX 


ARCH, «Zapxo, in Antiquity, an appellation given, 
by the emperors of the Eaſt, to certain officers ſent into 
Italy, in quality of vicars, or rather preſects, to defend 
that part of Italy which was yet under their obedience ; 
particularly the city of Ravenna, againſt the Lombards, 
who had made themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of 
the reſt. 
'The reſidence of the exarch was at Ravenna; which city, 
with that of Rome, were all that was left the emperors. 
The firit exarch was the patrician Boetius, famous for his 
treatiſe, De Conſolatione Philoſophiæ, appointed in 568, 
by the younger Juſtin, The exarchs ſubſiſted about a 
hundred and eighty-five years, and ended in Eutychius ; 
under whoſe exarchate the city of Ravenna was taken by 
the Lombard king Aſtulphus, or Aſtolphus. _ 

F. Papebroch, in bis Propyleum ad Acta San. Maii, 
has a diflertation on the power and office of the exarch of 
 Iraly, in the clection and ordination of the pope. 
The emperor Frederic created Heraclius, archbiſhop of 
Lyons, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Mont- 
buiſher, exarch of the whole kingdom of Burgundy; a 
dignity, till that time unknown any where but in Italy, 
particulerly in the city of Ravenna. Meneſtrier. Hilt. 
de Lyons. 
Homer, Philo, and other ancient authors, give, likewiſe, 
the name exarchus to the choragus, or maſter of the 
ſingers, in the ancient choruſes, or him who ſung firſt : 
the word apxo, or agxoai, ſignifying equally to begin, 
and to command. 

ExXARCH of a dioceſe was, anciently, the ſame with primate. 
This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, yet greater 
than the metropolitan, 

EXARCH alſo denotes an officer, till ſubſiſting in the 
Greek church; being a kind of deputy, or legate a later 
of the patriarch, whoſe office it is to viſit the provinces 
allotted him, in order to inform himſelf of the lives and 
manners of the clergy ; take cognizance of eccleſiaſti- 
cal cauſes ; the manner of celebrating divine ſervice ; the 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments, particularly conſeſſion, 
the obſervance of the canons; monaltic diſcipline ; af- 
fairs of marriages, divorces, &c. but above all, to take 
an account of the ſeveral revenues which the patriarch 
receives from ſeveral churches ; and, particularly, as tv 
what regards the collecting of the ſame; — 
"The exarch, after having greatly enriched himfelf in his 
polt, frequently riſes to the patriarchate itſelf. 

Ex ARCH is alſo uſed, in the Eaftern Church Antiquity, for a 
general, or ſuperior over ſeveral monalteries ; the ſame 
that we otherwiſe call archimandrite; being exempted, 
by the patriarch of Conſtantinople, from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhops; as are now the generals of the Romiſh 
monaſtic orders. © 
In 493, Sebas was eſtabliſhed exarch, or chief, of all the 
anchorets within the territory of Jeruſalem. Du Bois. 

EXARTICULATION, a pisLOCAaT1ion of ſome of the 


jointed bones; or a breach of articulation. See Lux- 
ATION. 

EXAUCTORATIO, among the Romans, differed from 
miſſio, or a diſcharge. In ihe latter, the ſoldiers were 
quite diſmiſſed from the ſervice ; and this was done after 
they had ſerved twenty years: but in the former calc, 
they only loſt their pay, being ſtill kept under their co- 
lours or vex+//a, though not under the cagle, aui, which 
was the itandard of the legion. Whence, inſtead ot Je- 
glonarii, they were called /ub/1gnant, and were till retaiu- 
ed till they had either ſerved out their time, or had lands 
aſſigned 1 4 The exaudforatio commonly took place 
aſter they had ſerved ſeventeen years. 

EXCALCEATION, ex, of, and ca/ceus, hoe, diſcalecation, 
or the act of putting oft the thoes. 

Among the Hebrews there was a particular law, whereby 
@ Wis 


E X C 


a widow, whom her buſband's brother refuſed to marry, 
| had a right to ſummon him into a court of juſtice z and, 


upon his refuſal, might excalceate him, i. e. pull off one 


E X C 


the right line KL., which, paſſing through t titre of 


the planet K, is drawn perpendicularly to the line of the 
aplides AP. 


of his ſhores, and ſpit in his face; which were both ac- | ExcEnTRIC equation, in the Old Aſtronomy, is an angle made 


tions of great ignominy among that people. 

The bouſe of the perſon who had undergone them, was, 

thenceforward, called the houſe of the excalceated. 
EXCAMBIATOR. See EscAM to, and EXCHANGE. 
EXCAVATION, formed of cx and cawus, hollow, or cane, 

a pit, &c. the act of hollowing, or digging a cavity, par- 


ticularly in the ground. | 


The extavation of the FOUNDATIONS of a building, by 
the Italians called cavatione, is ſettled, by Palladio, at a 
ſixth part of the height of the whole building : unleſs 
there be cellars under ground, in which caſe he would 
have it ſoriewhat more. 

EXCELLENCY, a quality, or title of honour, given to 
ambaſſadors, and other perſons, who are not qualified 
for that of highneſs, as not being princes ; and yet are 
to be elevated above the other inferior dignities, 
la England, and France, the title is now peculiar to am- 
baſſadors : but it is very common in Germany and Italy. 
Thoſe to whom it was firſt apptopriated were the princes 
of the blood, of the ſeveral royal houſes ; but they 

uitted it for that of highneſs, upon ſeveral great lords 
aſſuming exce/lency. ; 


The ambaſſadors have only borne it ſince the year 1593, | 
when Henty IV. of France, ſent the duke de Nevers 


ambaſlador 10 the pope, when he was firſt complimented 
with excelloncy. 
given to all the other ambaſſadors reſiding at that court; 


from whence the praftice ſpread through the other 


courts. 
The ambaſſadors of Venice have only had it fince the 


year 1636, when the emperor and king of Spain con- 


{ſented to allow it them. 
The ambaſſadors of the crowned heads, diſpute the giv- 
ing of that title to the ambaſiadors from the princes of 
Italy; where the practice is not eſtahliſhed. 
The court ot Rome never allows the quality of exce/lency 
to any ambaſſador who is a churchman, as judging it a 
ſecular title. The common rutes and meaſures of cæcel- 
lency are a little variab.e, with reſpect to the court of 
Rome. The ambaſſadors of France, at Rome, ancientiy 
gave the title of exce/lcncy to all the relations of the pope 
then reigning ; to the conſtable Colonna ; to the duke of 
Brecciano, aud the eldeſt ſons of all thoſe lords; as alſo 
the dukes of Savelli, Cefarini, &c. But they are now 
more reſerved in this reſpect ; though they ſtill honour 
all the Roman princefles with excellency. 
The court of Rome, in their turn, and the Roman 
princes, beſtow the ſame title on the chancellor, miuiſ- 
ters, and ſecretaries of ftate, and prefidents of the ſove- 


reign courts of France; the preſidents of the councils in |. 


Spain; the chancellor of Poland; and thoſe of the firſt 
dignities of other ſtates, if they be not eceleſiaſtics. 

The word excellency was anciently, a title of kings and 
emperors ; accordingly Anaftaſius the library-keeper calls 
Charlemagne his excellency. The ſame title is ſtill given 
to the ſenate of Venice; where, after ſaluting the doge 
under the title of ſereniſſimo, the ſenators are addreſſed 
under thoſe of your exce{{encies. The Liber Diurnis Pon- 
tif. Rom gives the title excc//ency to the exarch and pa- 
tricians. | | 
The Italian and French have improved on ſimple excel- 
lency; and made excellentiſſimo, and excellentiſſime, which 
have been beſtowed on certain popes, kings, &c. 

FXCELSIS. See GLORIA i excel/rs. 

EXCENTRIC, in Geometry, is applied where two circles, 
or ſpheres, though contained, in ſome meaſure, within 
each other, yet have not the ſame centre; and, conſe- 

vently, are not parallel; inoppoſicion to concentric, where 
they are parallel, having one and the ſame common centre. 
The ſun's orbit is excentric, with regard to the globe of 
our earth: Mars is very excentric, with regard to the ſun ; 
that is, his motion is hone a very different centie. 

EXCENTRIC, in the New Aſtronomy, or eccentric circle, is a 
circle; as PDAE {Tab. Afron. fig. 1.) deſcribed from 
the centre of the orbit of the planet C, with half the axis 

CE, as a radius. 

EXCENTRIC, or excentric circle, in the ancient Ptolemaic 
Aſtronomy, was the very orbit of the planet itſelf, which 
it was ſuppoſed to deſcribe about the earth, and which 


was conceived excentric thereto; called alſo the DEFE- 


RENT, 

In lieu of excentric circles round the earth, the moderns 
make the planets deſcribe elliptic orbits round the ſun; 
which accounts for all the irregularities of their motions, 
and their different diſtances 
juſtly and naturally. 

EXCENTRIC, anomaly of the, is an arch of the excentric cir- 

cle; as AK, intercepted between the aphelion A, and | 


After that, the ſame appellation was 


by a line drawn frem the centre of the carth, with an. 
other drawn ſtom the centre of the cacenti ic, to the bod 
or place, of any planet z the ſame with the proſthaph#- 
reſis, and equal to the difference (accounted in an arch 
of the ecliptic) between the ſun's or a planet's 
and apparent place. Sce Equarion of the nes. 
 ExCENTRIC place of a plonet, in its orbit, is the pLac: 
wherein the planet is ſcen from the ſun. : 
ExCENTRIc place, in the ecliptic, is the point of the eclip- 
tic to which the planet, viewed from the tun, is referce; 
This coincides with the heliocentrie place. 
EXCENTRICITY, the diſtance between the centres of 
two circles, or ſpkecres, which have not the fame cemre. 
ExcrxTRICIT r, in the 0% Ajironemy, is the diſtance of 
the centre of the orbit of a planet ſrom the ceutte of the 
earth, 
That the five planets have ſuch an excentricity, is allowed 
on all fides, and may be eviaced from fever conſidera- 
tions; chieliy this, that Saturn, Jupiter; Mars, Venus 
and Mercury, at {ometimes appear larger, and at others 
| leſs; which can only proceed from hence, that their or- 
bits being excentric to the earth, in ſome parts thereof 
they are nearer us, and in others more remote ; but as to 
the excentricities of the fun and mobu, ſome diſpute has 
been made. 
Many of the moderns hel4, that the ſun and moon ap- 
| Pear ſometimes larger, aud fometimes leſo; not that they 
are nearer us at one time than anothe1, but becauſe they 
are viewed through diftcrent columns of air, which, pro- 
ducing a difference in the teſraction of their light, may 
occaſion thoſe different appearances, Accordingly, we 
hnd very ſudden alterations of the apparent magnitude ct 
the moon, where nothing but a change in the ait c2u 
take place. 
Thus Kepler, on the 24 of March, in the year 1 888, 
found the moon's apparent diameter 31 minutes, pre- 
ſently after 32 2”, then 30“ 3/7; and the preceding day 
it had been 33. And again, on the 224 of February, 
1591, he oblerved the moon's diameter twice 31“, fi 
times 32”, ſeven times 33“, and fix times 24", 
They add, that when the ſun and moon are in the ſoutb- 
ern ſigns, and conſequently, lower, being then ſeen 
through a longer column of denſe air, they muſt appear 
bigger; conſequently, in the winter time, when thc ſun 
is in Capricorn, being ſeen through a greater quantity of 
air, he muſt appear larger than in ſummer, when, being 
nearer our zenith, the quantity of air he is ſeen through 
is leſs. And the like may be laid of the moon, 
But others take the cxcentrici;ccs of the ſun and moon 
to be ſufficiently proved, from eclipſes; from the 
moon's greater and leſs parallax, at the ſame diſtance 
from the zenith; and from the ſun's being obſerved to 
continue longer in the northern hemiſphere than in the 
ſouthern; viz. 186 or 187 days in the firſt, and only 
178 or 179 days in the latter. 
If we ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of every planet from the 
ſun to be divided into 1000 equal parts, the cxcentr/cities 
of their orbits, both in ſuch parts, and in Engliſh miles, 
will be as follow : Mercury's 210 parts, or 7,732,009 
miles; Venus's 7 parts, or 482,000 miles; the catth's 
17 parts, or 1,618,000 miles; Mars's 93 parts, o. 
13,486,000 miles; Jupiter's 48 parts, or 23,700,000 
miles; Saturn's 55 parts or 49,940,000, 
ExCENTRICITY, in the New A/tronomy, is the diſtance ot 
the centre of the orbit of a planet, as C, from the cen- 
tre of the Sun 8, i. e. the diſtance between the centre of 
the ellipſis and the focus thereof; called allo /ap/e of 
ſingle excentricity. 
If the greateſt EQUaAT1ON of the centre be given, the cn. 
centricity of the carth's orbit may be found by the folloW- 
ing proportion: as the diameter of a circle in degrees 5 
to the diameter in equal parts, fo is the greatelt equation 
of the centre in degices to the excontricicy in equal parts: 


real. 


AM 


rom the earth, &c. more 


thus circumference 3,1415926: 1 its diameter :: 360, 
114*, 591599, the diameter in degrees z and if the greaieſt 
equation of the centre be 10 55“ 332 1,0268165, Ke. 
we ſhall have 1145591599 : 1-00, &. :: 1,9268 106: 
o. 168061, the excentricity. 

Hence 1, 016806 (=1,000c00 +0,016806)=the aphe- 
lion diſtance : ; 
And o, 983194 (=1,000009 —0,016806) = the pet. 
3 diſlance. Robertſon's Elem. of Navig. bock *. 

286. 

. double, is the diſtance between the tu 
foci in the ellipſis; which is equal to twice the Angle ca- 
centricity, 

To find the excentricity of the ſun : ſince the ſun's gre ateſt 
apparent ſemidiameter is to his leaſt, as 327430 10 31% oh 


=”. 
* 
_ 


% 
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6 to 1898“; the ſun's greateſt diſtance from 
ooh will be 5 his leaſt as 1963 to 1898. Since 
wen PS+© =PA= 3861 (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 1.) ; the 
radius of the excentric CP will be found 1930: and con- 
ſequenily 5 C = PC—PS=32. Wherefore CP being 
10c092, CS will be ſound =165,8. 
Hence, as the earth's excentricrty SC is fo ſmall a part of 
the radius of the excentric CP, the earth's elliptic orbit 
Joes not deviate much from a circular one; ſo that it is 
no wonder a calculus, made on the ſuppoſition of an ex- 
centric eirele, ſhould anſwer near enough to obſervation. 
EXCEPTION, ſomething reſerved, or ſet aſide, and not 
inc! in a rule. 
1 3 proverbial, that there is no rule without an 
exception : intimating, that it is impoſſible to comprehend 


ail the particular caſes under one and the fame maxim. | 


But it is dangerous following the exception preferably to 
} le. 
e in Low, is a ſtop or ſtay to an action. 
The term is uſed indiſerently, both in the civil and com- 
mon law; and in each, exceptions are divided into dilator y 
ad peremptery. 
In : 2 dee exception 1s a denial of a matter al- 
ledge d in bat to the action ; and iu chancery it is that 
which is alledged againſt the ſulliciency of an anſwer, &c. 
A xception, in a general ſenſe, includes all the kinds of de- 
fence, or vindication, which a perſon, againſt whom a 
proceſs is brought, makes uſe of to prevent or retard its 
effect. : : ; 
The civilians reckon three kinds of exceptions; viz. decli- 
nat-ry, whereby the authority of I or court, is 
6iſailowed 3 dilatory, intended to defer, or prevent the 
thing from coming to an iſſue; and peremptory, which are 
proper and pertinent allegations, ſounded on ſome pre- 
{criprion that ſtands for the defendant; as want of age, 
or other quality, in the party; or other matter, that may 
be decided, without entering into a full diſcuſhon of 
the merits of the cauſe, 
EXCEPTION 7 evidence, in Law, is where a demurrer is of- 
fered in any civil cauſe, on account of the inſufficiency 
of the evidence given, and the court does not agree to it 
in which caſe, the court, or judge are required to ſeal a 
bill of exceptions, by ſtat. Weſtm. 2. 13 Edw. I. cap. 31. 
which is in che nature of an appeal, examinable in the 
next immediate ſuperior court, upon a writ of error, 
alter judgment given in the court below. See DE- 
MURKER., 
ExcE?T1ON in deeds und writings, is the ſaving of a parti- 
cular thing out of a general one granted by deed, as a 
room, ſhop, or cellar, out of a houſe; a field, or timber 
trees, out of land, &c. Exceptions of this kind mult not 
crols the grant, nor be repugnant to it, or elſe they ate 
void of courſe ; yet there may be a kind of exception, or 
ſaving out of an cc tien, ſo as to make a thing as if ne- 
ver cxcepted; as where a leaſe is made of a rectory, ex- 


cepting the parſonage houſe, ſaving to the leſſee a cham- 


ber, this ſhall pals by the leaſe. 
EXCEDPIIVE conjunctigns, See CONJUNCTION. 
EXCE2 11VE pr 6p%/c4ons, arc thoſe wherein ſomething is af- 
armed ea whole ſubject, abating ſome one of the parts 
thereoi, winch is excepted by a particle, thence called an 
excehitoe particle, or particle of exception. 
Thus, „ AH the fects of the ancient philoſophers, ex- 
** cept the Viatoniits, held God to be corporeal. Co- 
* vetouſne(s5 is inexcuſeable in reſpeCt of every thing, 
« but time.“ 
ENCE>>d is diſtinguiſhed into notrral and meral: the f/, 
is a part whereby one quantity is greater than another. 
Thus, we day, this line is longer than that; but the ex- 
is inconſiderable. 
the alter, is an intemperance, or going beyond the juſt 
doands and nmcatlures preicribed fer any thing. Thus, 
WC lap, 6X44. in wine, women, &c. is prejudicial to the 
LACHLANGE, iu 4ritmetic, is the reduction of different 
Coins, or au denominations of money, whether there 
be el Cong anſweting to them, or no, from one to an- 
er; or the method of finding how many ot one ſpe- 
cis, er Ceucmination, are equal in value to a given 
number of another; in order to which it is neceſſary to 
now the value of the coins and monies of account of 
"WErent countries, and their proportion to each other, 
**corlling to the ſettled rate of exchange. See Coix. 
he ſeveral operacions in this caſe are only different ap- 
plications of the Rull k of three. 
Fx. 1. England exchanges with France on the crown or 
%o three livres T'ournois, allowing a certain number 
v1 pence flerling, more or leſs according to the rate of 
ange, for this crown. Accounts are kept in France in 
Ivres, ſols, and deniers. See Colx. Suppoſe then that 
* remittance is made from Paris to London of 10c6 


| 


livres 14 ſols, at 204. ſterling exchange, what is the 


amount in pounds 


* 1 c.? Divide the livres, ſols, and 
OL. H. NY 


21. 


deniets by 3, in order to reduce them into French 
crowns; then multiply the crowns by 29, the number 
of pence in a crown, and take the aliquot parts for the 
ſractional parts, according to the ſubdenominations of 
the .integers, or reduce them into decimals, and reduce 


the pence into ſhillings and pounds as below: 
Divide by 3. 1006 14 


Cr. 
Mult, by 


12197 32 


201811 
40. 111. 

When ſterling money is to be reduced into French ex- 
change crowns, reduce the ſum given, and price of ex- 
change, into the ſame denomination, and divide the for- 
mer by the latter; and the crowns may be reduced to 
livtes by multiplying the quotient by 3. The rate of ex- 
change may be had by dividing the number of pence ſter- 
ling by the number of French crowns, &c. in the given 
ſum. 
Ex. 2. England exchanges with Holland, Antwerp, and 
Hamburgh, at fo many ſchellings, or ſcalins and groots 
Flemiſh per pound ſterling. See Dutch Coins, 
It London dzaws on, or remits to Amſterdam 8521. 125. 
64. ſterling, at 34 /c. 4+ gr. Flemiſh per ,. ſterling, how 
many guilders, ſtivers, and pennings, muſt be paid or 
received in bank money in Amſterdam ? i. e. if 11, ſteg- 
ling gives 34 ſc. 4; gr. what will 8521. 125. 6d. give? 
Reduce the price of exchange to © groots, which, multi- 
plicd by the pounds ſterling, gives the half groots con- 
tained in that ſum; and, for the 125. 6d. take 105. as 
the half of 852, and 2s. Cd. as the fourth of that quo- 
tient; add the whole together, and the ſum total is the 
number of half Flemiſh groots contained in the ſterling 
money'z which, being divided by 2o, the half groots in 
a gvilder, gives the anſwer in guilders ; and the remain- 
ing half groots muſt be reduced to ſtivers and penni gs, 
The operation is as follows: 


F Sc. er. 

1a 6 ut 24 1 

825 12 

4260 412 

1704 ES 

6816 half gr. 825=17. ſterling. 

106. = 4124 
21. 6d. 1031 


—— 


810 ) 70341155 


8792 guilders, 55 half groots 5. But 55 
half groots are = 274 groots 13 ſtirers 12 pennings 
and 4 of the half groot = 2+ pennings ; therefore the 
whole ſum will be 8792 guilders 13 flivers 144 pennings 
bank money. 

This example may be eaſily reverſed, by reducing the 
Dutch money, and price of exchange, into one denomi- 
nation, and dividing the ſum by the price; the quotient 
will give the anſwer in pounds ſterling, 
Ex. 3. England exchanges with Spain upon the piaſtre, or 
dollar of 8 rials, for an uncertain number of pence ſter- 
ling, See Spaniſh Coins. 
Suppoſe Cadiz remits to London 3537 dollars, 6 rials, at 
407 per dollar, what will this remittance amount to in 
England? Multiply the dollars by 40? ; take the half 
of 40; for 4 rials, and the fourth for 2 rials; add the 
whole, which will give the ſum in pence : thus, 

3537 : 6 


40; 


— 
— 


141480 
3094s 
20;5 
1034 


12) 1446054 


— — — 


2]0)120510.54 


602“. 10s. 54.4 ſterling. 
Ex. 4. England exchanges with Portugal on the miltea, 


and gives pence, more or leſs, for it. See Portuguc/e 
Coins, 
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Suppoſe that Liſbon, or Oporto, remits to London 4366 
milreas, 183 reas, at 5s. 5d. 4 exchange, how much ſter- 
ling muſt be paid in London for this remittance? The 
milrea containing 1000 reas, thoſe may be conſidered as 
decimals; then 5s. bing 4 of a pound, and 5d. 1 of 55. 
and 4 the 4 of 5d. divide accordingly, and ſum up the 
whole; then reduce decimals of a pound into ſhillings, 
&c. The operation is as follows: 


466,183 
$1. 81 14109175 
$4 =x7 © * 90,9H2145, &c. 
$. =7F' * 11, 370265, &c. 


L. 1193, 87815, &c. 
20 


17,563 
12 


— — 


6,756 
4 


3,024 
The anſwer is 1193“. 175. 6d. 4 ſterling. 


| 
The foregoing examples illuſtrate the general method of 


ſettling the exchange between England and any other 
countries to which its commerce extends, But as con- 
ſiderable advantages may often be made by arbitrating the 
exchange between different countries with accuracy, the 
following examples will explain the method of doing this 
in all common caſes. 


Ex. 5. Suppole London exchanges on Amſterdam at 35 = 24 


And on Paris at 32 * 
What is the proportional arbitrated price between Am- 
ſterdam and Paris ? 
1 Paris ciown = 324d. London. 
2404. London = 422+ groots Amſterdam = 35X12 + 24. 
Sce Coins. 


Then, if 2404. gives 4221 groots, what will 324. give? 


But as the multiplication and diviſion of quantities, 
partly integral and partly fractional, require a know- 
jedge of vulgar and decimal fractions, which ſome men 
of buſineſs are not poſſeſſed of, there are methods which 
may be recurred to in practice, that will obviate ſuch 
dificulties. It is well known, that if equal quantities 
are multiplied and divided by equal quantities, the num- 
bers reſulting from ſuch operations will bear the ſame 
proportion to each other with the aumbers firlt given. 


422 pre X 392d, 


Thus, in the preceding example 
F 2 FEY 2404. 


845 
2X 4223 X 323 X8 _ 845X257 5 257 169 * 25) 
2 * 240 K 8 240 * 2X8 Das 28 


= 56 groots Amſterdam $35 
Ex. G. Let Paris exchange on London at 324 
On Amſterdam at 5624. 
What is the proportional arbitrated price between Lon- 
zon and Amſterdam ? 
11. ſterling = 240d. 
3234. = 565; gtoots. 
240 x 56733 3 
327d : 56788: : 240 — — (multiplying nu- 
* 
5 2 ' 12 
merator and denominator by 768 and 8) 40x8 x 43433 
257X708 
424.3IX5 
257 X2 


= {dividing both by 8 and 48) 
= 35 — 24. 


— 


* 2 * 
Fx. 7. Let Amſterdam excfange on Paris at 56425. 
On London at 35 — 2+. 
What 1s the proportional arbitrated price between Lon- 
don and Paris ? 
1 Paris crown = 5615 groots. 
4222 gioots = 240d. ſterling. 


240 56122 
90 X 43433 — 243433 


= 4224 groots 


* 565 N 768 __ 


4224 X 2 x 768 109 * 708 169 K 45 25 
5 

423423 I rl 

— — — 2 d. ſterlin * 

1098 372 K 


Ex. 8. Suppoſe that 100. ſtetling is circulated from 
London to Amſterdam at the price of exchange in the 
preceding examples, viz. at 35—24, how many guilders 
of Holland will this ſum produce? 100. ſterling, at 
4225 groots Amſt. per I. ſterling, will produce 1056 —10 
guilders of Amſterdam, by Ex. 2. Theſe 1056—10 
guilders, circulated from Amſterdam to Paris, will pro- 


duce at the arbitrate price of cachange, viz. 56424 groots | 


| 
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per French crown, 747 crowns- 1-7 of France; 2 4 

theſe crowns drawn home to London, at the above 2 

change of 324d. ſterling, per French crown, will produce 

the ſame 100 ſterling. Whence it follows, that if ha 
real price of exchange, at the time when theſe computa 

tions are made, is more or leſs between Amſterdam id 

Paris than the exact arbitrated price, in example 5. 

may draw home more or leſs than your 1000. ſterling oY 
In all tranſactions of this kind, the ſkilful merchant wil 
watch the occaſion to buy bills of exchange when the 5 
cheapeſt, in order to diſpoſe of them at ſuch = Bows 
where, at the fame time, they are deareſt. See next ar. 
ticle. 

EXCHANGE, Permutation, in Commerce, an agreement 
whereby one thing 1s trucked or given for another. 
The firtt commerce carried on among men was by ex. 
change; people furniſhing each other mutually with what 
things they wanted; but ſuch ex: hanges were clogged with 
two conſiderable dithculties. 1. On account of the un. 
equal values of commodities z and, 2. Becauſe ever 
body had not juſt what might accommodate the perſon 
with whom he would exchange. 

To remove theſe inconvemences, money was intented 
for a common medium; and inſtead of exihenging, 
ing and felling were introduced. 

Yet there are nations among whom the primitive way of 
exchange ſtill obtains; and even among the molt civilized 
people, there are frequent occat ons, in which they b ve 
recourſe to this method. 8 ch, tor inſtance, is the rate 
of ſeveral cities of the North, ar Baltic Sea, where ihe 
French exchange their wines and brandies for woods, me- 
tals, hemps, and iurs. 

The commerce of bills of exchange is, itfelf, a mere trad- 
ing by exchange : a truck of money for mon: y. 
Exchange, therefore, properly denotes the buſineſs, ot 
trade of money, as caried on between one place and an- 
other, by means oi bi ls of exchange, i. e. by giving mo- 
ney in one city, and rec*iving a bill to entitle the giver 
to receive the value in another city. See B1LL of Exe 
change. | 

There is alſo another ſpecies, called dry exchange, cambium 
ficcum, or uu e' exchange, which conſiſts in giving mo- 
ney at one place to be repaid it, aſter a cetain time, in 
the fame place, with a certain ſum over, which is uſually 
more than common inteteſt. 

The ceremony of a real exchange is obſerved in this ficti- 
tious kind, which is only a method of borrowing money. 
The borrower draws a bill of exchange on any imaginary 
perſon, perhaps at Amſterdam, at the price the exchange 
then goes at, and delivers it to the lender. After the 
time affixed comes a proteſt from Amſterdam ſor non- 
payment, with re exchange of the money from thence 
to London; all which with coſts, beſides a deductien 
perhaps at the making of the bargain, the borrower mult 
pay. 

EXCHANGE is allo uſed for the profit which a merchant, 
negociant, or broker makes of a ſum of money received, 
and for which a bill of exchange is drawn, payable in ſome 
other place, and by ſome other perſon, for the intereſt ot 
bis money, and the falary and reward of his negociation. 
This profit is exceedingly various; being ſometimes 2, 
ſometimes 3, 4, or even 10 and 15 per cent. according 
as the alloy of the ſpecies differs, or as money is more or 
leſs plentiful, or bills of exchange more or lels ſcarce, in 
the places. This kind is ordinarily called rea! exchange, 
and ſometimes mercantile or mixed exchange. 

The price of exchange is regulated according to the courle 
of the place where the bill is drawn, or that of the place 
where the remittance is to be made : ſome pretend that 
it is the city of Lyons gives the law, or rule, for the price 
of exchange to molt of the other cities of Europe. 
The word exchange, according to fome, is derived from 
that perpetual alteration obſerved in the price of this ca- 
change, which is ſometimes higher and ſomciimes lower 3 
there being ſometimes ſomewhat to get, and ſometimes 
to loſe thereby; and ſometimes nothing to be either got 
or loſt ; as is the caſe when the exchange is at par. 
From this diverſity in the price of exchange, ariſes that 
common proverb, The exchange, and the wind, are oſten 
varying. But the more natural way of deriving the word 
. is from this, that a man here exchanges his mo- 
ney for a bill; or that he changes preſent money for ab- 
{ent money; or changes his debtor. Es 
Exchange is not to be looked on as a loan, ſrom which it 
differs ; becauſe in the one, the riſque, or danger, lies 01 
the perſon who borrows ; and in the other, on him who 
lends, It likewite differs from intereſt, becauſe exchange 
is not paid in proportion to the time, as 1NTEKEST 15: 

EXCHANGE is allo uſed in divers places for the profit al- 
lowed for exchanging one ſort, or ſpecies of money on 
another. | 
This is particularly called /mall exchange, natural exchargt, 
pure exchange, & e. Er. 


buy- 


fxcn Aanch is ſometimes alſo uſed for the 4010, of profit 
allowed for the monies advanced in any one's behalf. 
Exchange is a fixing of the actual and momentary value of 
money. Silver as a metal has a value like all other mer- 
chandiſe z and an additional value, as it is capable of be- 
coming the fign of other merchandite. If it was no 
more than a mere merchandiſe, it would perhaps loſe 
much of its nominal value. As a money, filver has a 
value which the prince, in ſome reſpects, can fix, but in 
others he cannot. 
The prince eſtabliſhes a proportion between a quantity of 
Clver as metal, and the ſame quantity as money. He 
fixes the proportion between the ſeveral metals made uſe 
of as money; he eſtabliſhes the weight and ſtandard of 
every piece of money; in fine, he gives to every piece 
that idcal value already ſpoken of. We ſhall call the va- 
ue of money in theſe four reſpects, its poſitive value, 
becauſe it may be fixed by law. 
The coin of every ſtate has, beſides this, a relative value 
as it is compared with the money of other countries. 
This relative value is eſtabliſhed by the exchange, and 
greatly depend: on its poſitive value. It is fixed by the 
current courſe of commerce, and by the general opinion 
and conſent of merchants, but never by the decrees of 
the prince, becauſe it 15 liable to inceſſant variations, de- 
pending on the accidental circumſtances of trade, the 
money tranſactions between nations, and the ſtate of 
ublic credit, &. 
| he ſeveral natioas, in fixing this relative value, are chiefly 
guided by that which poll-Nes the greateſt quantity of 
tp=cie. If ſhe has as much ſpecie as all the others toge- 
. it i then moſt proper for the others to regulate 
by her ſtandard ; and this regulation between all 
-1s, will nearly agree with the regulation made 
s principal nation. | 
amv abundance or ſcarcity of ſpecie in different 
ties, forms, what is called, the courſe of exchange ; 
bis plenty or carcity, on which the mutability of 
ourſe of r&:harge depends, is not real but relative: 
r. when France has greater occaſion for funds in 
und than the Dutch of having funds in France, ſpe— 
die is ſaid to be common in France, and ſcarce in Hol- 
hend; and vic verſa, See BALANCE of Trade. 
We may obſerve, in general, that there is much ſpecie 
in a place, when there is more ſpecie than paper; there is 
little, when there is more paper than ſpecie; and in or- 
der to judge of the ſcarcity or plenty of ſpecie, we muſt 
know, {or example, that if there are more bills from 
Holland than there are from France, then ſpecie is ſcarce 
in France, and common in Holland; and therefore it 
becomes neceflary that the exchange ſhould rife, and the 
Dutch give moze for ſpecie of the ſame value in France, 
than the French for that of an equivalent value in Hol- 
land, When money of the ſame ſtandard and weight in 
France yields money of the ſame ſtandard and weight in 
Holland, the exchange is then ſaid to be at PAR, Thus 
in the year 1744, the par was nearly at 54 gros to the 
French crown of three livres; „hen the exchange is above 
54 gros, the French will ſay it is highz when below 
$4 gros, they ſay it is low, When the exchange is below 
pac between one country and another, the former loſes 
as debtor and buyer, and gains as creditor and ſeller. 
Thus if France owes Holland a certain number of gros, 
the more of theſe there are in a crown, the mort crowns 
the has to pay; and as there muſt be the ſame number 
of pros to buy the fame quantity of merchandiſe, while 
the exchange is low, every Freich crown is worth fewer 
gros. On che contrary, if France is creditor for a cer- 
tain number of gros, the leſs of them there ate in a 
crown, the more crowns the will receive ; and if France 
ſeils her merchandiſe in Holland for à certain number of 
gros, the more crowns will the receive, in proportion as 
each crown contains fewer of theſe gros. The fame rea- 
ſoning will apply, zmutatis mutandis, to the commercial 
mtercourle of other countries, and to any par of exchange. 
is evident, that a merchant may ſend his ſtock into a 
foreign country, when the exchange is below par, without 
injuting his fortune; becauſe when it returns, he reco- 
vers what he had loſt; but a prince, who ſends only 
Ipecie into a foreign country, which can never return, 1s 
always a loſer, When merchants have great dealings in 
any country, the exchange there infallibly riſes, on ac- 
count of their numerous engagements, buying great 
quantities of merchandiſe, and drawing on foreign coun- 
tries to pay for them. The arbitration of exchanges 18 an 
artivie of great importance in the diſeuſſion of this ſub- 
Je : this is a kind of truck, which two bankers or mer- 
chants mutually make of their bills upon diilerent parts, 
at a conditional price and courſe of exchange. 
In order to underſtand this branch of commerce, it is ne- 
celſary to know how to reduce the ſterling money of 
Enpland into the loreign monies of exchange and of ac- 


count of all places through Europe, according to the dt. 
rect courſes of exchange eſtabliſhed for theſe purpoſes; 
and vice verſa; and alſo thoſe of other places, with which 
England has no direct eſtabliſhed courſes of exchange, but 
is under the neceſſity of making uſe of the intermediate 
changes of other places. The nature of the 4610s, and 
the manner of converting bank monies into current, and 
the reverſe, ſhould likewiſe be well underſtood. The 
method of reducing the foreign monies of Europe into 
thoſe of every other diſtant country, according to the 
direct or intermediate exchange, ſhould be thoroughly 
known: beſides, it is neceſſary to know the intrinſic va- 
lue of foreign monies, according to the moſt accurate al- 
ſays that have been made for that purpoſe; and alſo the 
general natural cauſes of the riſe and fall of the courles 
of exchange between one nation or one city, and an— 
other; which depend on the balance of trade being ei- 
ther in favour of or againſt ſuch trading nation or city. 
By an accurate obſervation and compariſon of the courſes 
of exchange between various countries and cities, the 
merchant will have an opportunity of profit, which 
ſhould not eſcape his cognizance. He will find that they 
ſeldom ebb and flow in an exact equality of proportion, 
ſince the balance of trade differs between different na- 
tions. The greateſt profit may be made by ſeizing the 
opportunity of drawing and remitting to certain places 
preferably to others. Farther, when the exchange is 
lower than the ſpecie of a country, a profit may be made 
by ſending it abroad; when it is higher, there is a profit 
in cauſing it to return; but there is a caſe in which pro- 
fit may be made, by ſending the ſpecie out of the kings 
dom, when the exchange is at par; that is, by ſending it 
into a foreign country, to be received ; when it returns, 
an advantage may be made of it, whether it be circu- 
lated in the country, or paid for foreign bills, See far- 
ther on this ſubject, Poſt, Dict. Com. articles Arbitra- 
tien and Exchange. 


EXCHANGE allo denotes a public place, in moſt conſider- 


able cities, wherein the merchants, negociants, agents, 
bankers, brokers, interpreters, and other perſons con- 
cerned in commerce, meet, on certain days, and at cer- 
tain times thereof; to confer, and treat together of mat- 
ters relating to exchanges, remittances, payments, adven- 
tures, aſſurances, freightments, and other mercantile ne- 
gociations both by land and ſea. 

In Flanders, Holland, and ſeveral cities of France, theſe 
places are called burſes; at Paris and Lyons, places de 
change ; and in the Hanſe towns, co/l:ges cf merchants. 
Theſe aſſemblies are held with ſo much exactneſs, and 
merchants and negociants are fo indiſpenſably required 
to attend at them, that a perſon's abſence alone makes 
bim be ſuſpeCted of a failure or bankruptcy. 

The moſt conſiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of 
Amſterdam; and that of London, called the Royal 
Exchange. For an account of the latter, ſee Roy aL Aa- 
change. | 

The former is a large building, two hundred and thirty 
feet long, and a hundred and thirty broad, round which 
runs a periſtyle or portico, twenty feet wide. The co- 
lumns of the periſtyle, amounting to forty-ſix, are num- 
bered, ſor the convenience of finding perſons. 

That of Antwerp was little inferior to either of them, 
till a variety of circumſtances concurred to effect its ruin, 
and to transfer its trade to Amſterdam; the ra of this 
important event in commercial hiſtory is about the year 
1585. 

7 in the time of the ancient Romans there were 
places for the merchants to meet, in moſt of the con- 
liderable cities of the empire. That ſaid by ſome to have 
been built at Rome in the year of the city 259, 493 
years before our Saviour, under the conſulate of Appius 
Claudius and Publius Servilius, was called collegium mer- 
catorum; whereof it is pretended there are {till ſome re- 
mains, called by the modern Romans /oggia, the lodge; 
and now, uſually, the Place of St. George. 

This notion of a Roman exchange is ſuppoſed to be 
founded on the authority of Livy, whoſe words are as 
follow; viz. Certamen conſulibus inciderat, uter dedicaret 
Moercurii ædem. Senatus a ſe rem ad populum reject : utri 
eorum dedicatio juſſu populi data et, eum preeſſe annone, 
mercatorium collegium inſlituere juſſit. Liv. lib. ii. But it 
muſt be here remarked, that collegium never ſignified a 
building for a ſociety in the per ages of the Latin 
tongue; ſo that collegium mercatorium in/tituere mult. not be 
rendered to build an exchange for the merchants, but to 
incorporate the merchants into a company. As Mercury 
was the god of traſſick, this des Mercurii feems to have 
been chiefly deſigned for the devotions of this company 
or corporation. 


EXCHANGE, in Law, is a mutual grant of equal intereſt 


in lands or tenements, the one in exchange for ths other; 
and in our common law it more particularly denotes the 
9 com- 
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eompenſation which the warrantor muſt make the war- 
rantee, value for value, if the land warranted be reco- 
vered from the warrantee, Bracton. lib. ii. See WAR- 
RANTY, 

Fxcnancr, the king's, is the place appointed by the king 
for exchange of plate, or BULL1ON for the king's coin. 
'Theſe places have ſormerly been diverſe 3 but now there 
is only one, viz. that of the Tower of London, joined 
with the Mint. 

ExCHANGE, bill of. See BILL of Exchange. 

What we call re-exchange, is the due, or premium of a 
ſecond exchange, when a bill is proteſted. See RE-Ex- 
CHANGE, 

xCHANGE-brokers, are perſons who make it their buſineſs 
to know the alteration of the courſe of exchange, to in- 
form merchants how it goes, and to notify to thoſe who 
have money to receive or pay beyond fea, who are pro- 
per perſons for executing their orders. 

ExCHANGERS are thoſe who return money beyond ſea, by 
bills of exchange, &c. called anciently alſo excambiators, 
and fince remters. 

EXCHEQUER, or ſimply CHEQUER, originally denotes a 

Cheſs-board ; or a frame divided into ſixty-four ſquares, 
of two colours, whereon to play at draughts, cheſs, &c. 
See CilEss, &c. 
The word is formed from the French eſchequier, which 
ſignifies the fame. Hence, trees are ſaid to be planted 
cheguer-wiſe, in quincuncem, when diſpoſed ſo as to form 
diverſe ſquares repreſenting a ue. 

ExCHEQUER is more particularly uſed for a chamber, or 
apartment, in Weſtminſter-hall, conſiſting of two parts; 
the ccurt of exchequer and the later excheguer. See CouRT 
of Exchequer. 

ExcnHrquer-bi/ls are a ſpecies of paper firſt eſtabliſhed by 
Mr. Montague, in 1696, to ſupply the want of circulat- 
ing caſh, during the re-coinage at that period. They 
were then taken at the exchequer for all payment of the 
revenue, and, when re-ifſued, they were allowed 7/. 125. 
per cent. intereſt, They have ſince been iſſued yearly ; | 
and the bank of England, ever fince the year 1706, bave 
been the contractors for their circulation, at a certain 
premium. The commiſſioners of the treaſury are em- 
powered, by various ſtatutes, to borrow money, within 
a ſpecific ſum, limited by thoſe ſtatutes, by iſſuing ex- 
chequer bills on the credit of certain duties; which bills, 
by 12 Anne, cap. 11. & 12 Geo, I. cap. 11. bear an 
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intereſt of 24. a day per cent. payable to the bearers. | 


Theſe bills are numbered arithmetically, and regittered 
accordingly, ſo that the principal ſums may be paid off 
in courſe, and the intereſt ſhall be payable every three 
months. The ſaid exchequer bills ſhall be current to all | 
receivers and collectors of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or any 
revenue, and at the receipt of the exchequer; and as any 
of them are paid or lent into the exchequer, the officers 
there ſhall cauſe tallies to be levied and delivered to the 
payers or lenders, as if they had made ſuch payments 
or loans in ſpecie. If any exchequer bills be loſt, upon 
affidavit before a baron of the exchegver, and certificate 
from him, and ſecurity given to pay the ſame if found, 
duplicates are to be made out; and when bills are de- 
faced, new ones ſhall be delivered. Forging of theſe 
bills, or of the endorſements on them, is felony. 

ExXCHEQUER,' meſſenger of the, See MESSENGER, 

ExXCHEQUER, Black Book of the, is a book under the keep 
ing of the two chamberlains of the exchequer ; ſaid to 
have been compoſed in 1175, by Gervais of Tilbury, 
nephew of king Henry II. and divided into ſeveral 

- chapters. | 

Herein is contained a deſcription of the court of Eng- 
land, as it then ſtood, its officers, their ranks, privileges, 
wages, perquiſites, power, and juriſdiction z and the re- 
venues of the crown, both in money, grain, and cattle. 
Here we find, that he one ſhilling, as much bread might 
be bought as would ſerve a hundred men a whole day ; 
that the price of a fat bullock was only twelve ſhillings. 
and a ſheep, four, & c. Larrey, p. i. p. 394. See allo 
DoMESDAY. 

EXCIPIEN'T, in Pharmacy, a term uſed to expreſs that in- 
gredient in a compound medicine, the buſineſs of which 
1s to receive all the reſt; ſuch is the conſerve in electa- 
ries, the ſyrup in boluſſes, &c. | 

EXCISE, a duty, or impolition, charged on beer, ale, cy- 

der, liquors made for tale, and other commodities, with- 
in the kingdom of Great Biitain, and town of Berwick 
upon Tweed. 
The duty of exctſe, as well as the term, was firſt intro- 
duced in 1643, and aſterwards granted to king Charles II. 
by a& of parliament, in the year 1660, during the life 
„that prince: it has ſince been continued and aug- 
mented by diverſe parliaments, under the ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing princes, and extended to Scotland. 


mead, fweets, verjuice, vinegar, candles, eoaches, coſſee, 


ie ſgveral commodities that are liable to the duty of 
„ are ale, beer, cyder, perry, mum, metheglin, 
=) ' 
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tea, and chocolate; glaſs, hops, leather, linen-cloth 
ſilks, and cottons; malt, paper, plate, falt, ſoap fpi. 
rituous liquors, ſtarch, bair-powCer, and wire, See the 
ſeveral articles. 
Beſides the particular duties, there are three additional 
duties of 5 per cent. on all cuſtomed and exciſed goods 
except candles, ſoap, malt, beer, and hides or ſing. 
&c. by 19 G. III. c. 25. 21 G. III. c. 17, and 22 G. 
III. c. 60. 
The exciſe is ore of the moſt conſiderable branches of the 
king's revenue, The amount of the exciſe in England 
including the malt-tax, eltimated at the medium of three 
years, ending in 1773, was 4,029,892. and the expence 
of collecting, being the average of the years 1767 and 
1768, when their produce was ,531,075/. per ann. 6 
per cent. of the groſs produce, or 297,887/. ; and in 
Scotland, eſtimated in the ſame manner, 95,229/. and 
the expence of collecting, being the medium of 1772 
and 1773, and the difference between the groſs and nett 
produce, 31 fer cent. of the groſs produce, or 42,254). 
It was formerly farmed out, but is now managed for the 
king by nine commiſſioners, in England, who fit in the 
general exciſe-office, receive the whole product of the -x-i/ 
of beer, ale, and other liquors, and malt, collected a 
over England, and pay it into the EXcCHEQUER, 
Their ſalary is 1000/, per annum each, and they are ob- 
liged by oath, to take no fee, or reward, but from the 
king only. From the commiſſioners of zxci/e there lies 
an appeal to four others, called commr/ſioners of appeals, 
The commiſſioners of exciſe in Scotland are five, and 
each has a ſalary of 500/, per annum. 
The number of officers employed in this branch of the 
revenue, is very great. Beſide the commillioners above 
mentioned, and their ſubordinate officers, as regilter+, 
meſſengers, &c. there is an auditor of the exciſe, and an 
auditor of hides, with their clerks, &. A comptroller 
of caſh, and another of accompts, with their clerks; a 
regiſter; ſecretary ſolicitor ; receiver-general with his 
clerks; clerk of fecurities; ſtore-keeper ; bouſe-keeper ; 
door-keepers ;z general accomptants, with their aſſiſtauts; 
accomptant for fines, and two acccmptants for the 
London brewery ; clerk of the bills of exchange; 
examiners; clerk for ſuperviſors diaries; five general 
ſurveyors z general ſurveyors of diſtillery and brandy ; 
examiners of the diſtillery; of the brewery, and of 
ſoap and candles; ſurveyors of glaſs, of coachcs, ard 
plate licences ; inſpector of ſpirituous liquors, licences, 
and coaches ; inſpectors general of coffee, tea, &c. and 
of brewery through England and Wales. Beſide which, 
there are in England and Wales, excluſive of the bil“ 
of mortality, ſorty-nine collectots, who go their reſpec- 
tive rounds one in fix weeks: the province of a collec- 
tor comprehends ſeveral diſtricts, within each of whicl: 
there is a ſuperviſor, under the inſpection of the collec- 
tor; and each diſtrict is parcelled out into out rides and 
foot-walks, within each of which there is an inferior of- 
ficer, conſtituted under the hands and ſeals of the com- 
miſſioners, or ſub-commiſſoners, in their reſpeClive di- 
vihons, as neceſſity requires, and called gauger, or cche- 
man, under the inſpection of the ſuperviſor, who every 
ſix weeks draws out a diary of every day's bufineſs, with 
remarks, and tranſmits it to the chief officer, Every 
perſon, previous to his appointment to the office of 
gauger, mult procure a certificate of his age, which mult 
be between twenty-one and thirty; he muſt unveritand 
the four firſt rules of arithmetic, be of the communion 
of the church of England, and, if married, not have 
more than two children; he muſt nominate two able per- 
ſons to be his ſureties; and the certificate, containing 
theſe particulars, and written by himſelf, muſt be hans 
by the ſuperviſor of the diſtrict where he lives, and ac- 
companied with an affidavit, that he has uſed no bribes 
for obtaining this office. He is then ordered ſor infirnc- 
tion, under the care of an experienced officer, and to 
wait till a vacancy happens. Upon admiſſion of otvcers 
of every kind 'relating to the exci/e, the oaths of eg! 
ance and ſupremacy, and an oath of faithfulneis in the 
execution of the particular office, muſt be taken, and 
the declaration apainſt tranſubſtantiation muſt be fuv- 
ſcribed. Oſſiceis of exciſe, taking a bribe, are liable t0 
a. forfeiture of 10/. 15 Car, II. cap. 11. and a perion 
liable to excuſe duties, offering them a bribe, &c- That 
forfeit 5ocl. 11 Geo. cap. 30. Officers meddling 
elections arc ſubject to a penalty of 100/. and an na- 
pacity of holding any office under the king. 5 W. cap: 
20. Ihe concealment of exciſeable goods is ſubject 10 4 
forfeiture of thoſe goods, and treble value. 11 Ces. 
cap. 30. Any perſon obſtructing an officer in the che- 
cution of his duty, ſhall forfeit 10/, 6 Geo. cap. 21. 
And an officer, either ef the caciſe or cuſtoms, dea!ts 
in exciſeable liquors, ſhall forfeit 50“. and be 118capibe 
of any oflice in the revenue. 12 Geo. Cap. 28. xl 
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Nel. M VION, in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by raiſ- 
ug the voice, and uſing an interjection either expreſly 
s aderſtood, we teſtify an uncommon warmth, and 
waſſion of mind; and expreſs the magnitude of the 
thing, or the importance of the occaſion. , 
guck is, O heavens ! O earth! Kc, ſuch alſo is that of 
Cicero againſt Cataline : O times ! O manners ! this the 
ſenate knows, the conſul ſees—and yet he lives | Lives, 
(aid 1? nay, and comes into the ſenate | 
In Englith, the intetſections O ! or oh ! alas! or good 
God | arc generally adjoined in an exclamation.” In Latin 
thev uſe O! heu ! chan ah! wah ! pro ſuper! / pro ſu- 
periim at hominun: fidem Sometimes, however, the in- 
rerjection is underſtood, as, Woe is me! Miſerum me ! 
hrecine ſæculum 3 

EXCLUSION, the act whereby a perſon or thing is ex- 
cluded, i. e. {hut out, or ſet aſide. A crown imports an 
excluſion from the- papacy : he appointed a {lranger his 
heir, in exclu/fon of his own relations. Ms 
Great efforts were made towards the cloſe of the reign of 
king Charles II. to procure a bill of exclu/in, for ſetting 
aſide the duke of Vork, the king's brother, on account 
of his being a papiſt. See CRO N. 

Exclosioxs, in Muthrmatict. The method of excluſion, is 
a way of coming at the ſolution of problems (in nume- 
rical caſes) by previouſly ejecting, or exc/uding out of 
ennfideration, ſuch numbers, as are of no uſe in ſolving 
the queſtion 3 whereby, of conlequence, the proceſs may 
be regularly, and judiciouſſy abbreviated: 

EXCLUSIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjectively, for the force, 
or power, of exc/uding - a3, a patent carries with it an 
excluſive privilege. 
Sometimes it is alſo uſe] adverbially : as, he ſent him 
all the Gazettes, from No 195, to Ne Zoo, excluſive ; 
i e. all between thoſe two numbers, which themſelves 
were excepted. 3 5 

Exclusivr propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the ptedicate ſo 
agrees with its ſubject, as to agree with no other. See 
PRO POST ION. . gr. Virtue atone makes nobility : no- 
thing elſe renders a man truly noble. 

EXCLUSORIUM, in Mdicine, a name uſed, by ſome, 
for ſuch drugs, or compoſitions, as are capable of pro- 
ducing abortion. 

EXCCECARIA, in Botany, a genus of the diocrla triandria 
claſs, bearing male and female flowers, each of which 
has a naked catkin, without calyx or corolla; the female 
flowers have three ſtyles, and a capſule with three cells, 
and a ſingle ſeed in each cell. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an anathema, or eccleſiaſtical 

cenſure, and puniſhment ; whereby a heretic is cut off 

from the ſociety of the faithful, &r an obſtinate ſinner 
from the communion of the church, and the participa- 
tion of the ſacraments. 


This cenſure of excommunication was originally inſtituted 


for preſerving the purity of the church; but ambitious | 
ecclefiaſtics converted it by degrees into an engine for | 


frivolous occafions. 


The power of excommunication properly belongs to the bi- 


- ſhop ; but he may uelegate it to any grave prieſt, with 

the chantellor. | 

very excommutiication ſhould be preceded by three public 
admonitions, two days, at leaſt, diſtant from each other; 
but this is to be underſtvod of excommunications impoſed | 
by the eccleſiaſtical judge; for thoſe impoſed by the law 
are incurred to all intents and purpoſes the moment the 
action is committed. 

heſe latter are calledexcommunications ii canon, or late | 
ſententiæ; and are fo very numerous, that it would be dif- 
ficult, even for the beſt canoniſts, to give an exact liſt of 
hem; there are fifty in the Clementines ; twenty in the 
bull Cæna Domini, &c. Wilkins's Mag. Conc. vol. iv. 
p. 664. Rebniſe, on the Concordat, reckons up ſixty 
penalties accruing upon excommunications 

«communication is founded on a natural right which all | 
ſocieties have, of excluding out of their body ſuch as 
violate the laws thereof. : 

*communtication is either Major or minor, i. e. greater or 
leſs; the firſt, which is that underſtood when we ſay, | 
que excomminnication, ſeparates, or cuts off, the delin - 


vent from all communion and fellowſhip with other 
briſtians ; difables him from defendin 
ing an action 


leſſer, on y ex 
ſupper. 


: e greater excommunication, called alſo ab homine, is when 
preiate, or his deputy, excommtnicates any man perſo- 


nally, and interdicts him all ſociety with the faithful, all 
tle of ſacraments, &e. 


In the ancient chureh 
the ſente - 
Vol. H. Now” e ſentences of the greater ex- | 


—— — = 


— 


—— 


g his rights, bring- 
at law, bea witneſs, &c. The ſecond, or 
cludes from the communion of the Lord's 


EXCISION, in Surgery, the cutting out, or cutting off any | 


i 


promoting their own power, and inflicted it on the molt | 


communucation wer 


Mr promulged four times in the 
year, with candles lighted, bells tolling, the croſs, and 
other. ſolemnities. 

The lefſer excommunication is incurred pleno jure, by having 
any communication with a perſon excommunicated in the 
greater excommunication. And this too imports a privation 
of communion, but not an interdiftion from entering 
the church, nor having commerce with the faithſui. 
Anciently, the excommunicated were obliged to procure ab- 
ſolution from their biſhop, and make ſatisfaCtion to the 
church, in forty days time; otherwiſe they were com- 
— 4 to it by the ſecular judge, by a ſeizure of their ef- 
ets, impriſonment of their perſons, &c, See ExcoM- 
MUNICATO capiendo, In France they were allawed a 
whole year. 

By an edict of St. Louis, in the year 1228, vaſſals, te- 
nants, &c. were diſpenſed, or freed from the oath of 
fidelity, homage, &c. they had taken to their lords, or 
ſuperiors, when excommunicate, till they had made their 
ſubmiſſion, 

In Spain, to this day, a perſon who is not abſolved from 
his excommuntication in a year's time, is deemed a heretic. 
There was a time, when the people were fully convinced, 
that the bodies of excommunicated perſons, unleſs they 
were firſt abſolved, would not rot, but remain entire for 
ſeveral ages, a horrible ſpectacle to poſterity ! as is at- 
teſted by Matthew Paris, and other writers. And the 
Greeks are ſtill of the opinion; and affirm, they have 
many proofs thereof, as is ſhewn by Du«Cange, from the 
teſtimony of a vaſt number of authors, 

By the laws, an excommunicated perſon was not to be bu- 
ried, but the body flung into a pit, or covered with a 
heap of ſtones z which was called imblocare corpus. And 
by the rubric, in the Book of Common Prayet, the bu- 
rial office ſhall not be read for any that die excommunicated. 
See FUNERAL, &c, 

In the ancient church, there were diverſe degrees of ex- 
communication. In effect, excommunication did not always 
1 5 an interdiction of the ſacraments; but frequently, 
a ſeparation, or kind of ſchiſm, between the ſeveral 
churches, or a ſuſpenſion of fpiritual communication be- 
tween the biſhops. 

But, afterwards, the occaſions of excommunications grows 
ing more frequent, they began to ule it with leſs circum- 
ſpection and reſervedneſs. 

In the ninth century, the ecclefiaſtics were continually 
making uſe of this ſpiritual weapon, to repel any vio- 
lences, or affronts, offered them ; and time and fami- 
liarity rendering offenders more and more obdurate, they 
proceeded, by degrees, to 1igours unknown to antiquity 
as the excommunicating of whole families, or provinces ; 
prohibiting the exerciſe of all religion therein; and even 
accompanying the excommunication with horrible ceremo- 
nies, and direful imprecations, 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the ſeverity againſt 
the excommunicated was carricd to its higheſt pitch: no- 
body might come near them, not even their own wives, 
children, or ſervants ; they forfeited all their natural and 
legal rights and privileges, and were excluded from all 
kinds of offices. Thus was an excommunicated king re- 
duced to the condition of a private man. By thus 
ſtretching the power of the church to extravagance, they 
rendered it contemptible. Gregory VII. tempered it a 
little; exempting the wives and children of excommun:- 
cated perſons from incurring excommunication, by holding 
converſation with their hu{bands and parents. 

To render the excommunicated (till more odious, the prieſt 


was obliged to ſtop, and break off divine ſervice, if an 


excommunicated perſon entered the church; nothing of 
which averſion is any where diſcovered in the practice of 
the primitive church. At preſent we have but little of 
the terror or reſpect of our forefathers for excommunica- 
tion ; and it is even judged, and proclaimed, an abuſe, 
whenever impertinently employed. 

Ihe form of excommunication in the Romiſh church, as re- 
lated by Fevret, is to take lighted torches, throw them 
on the ground with curles and anathemas, and trample 
them out under-foot to the ringing of the bells. 
Auttoritate Dei Patris emnipotentis, & Filii, & Spiritus 
Sancti, & beate Dei genetricis Marie, omuiumque ſancto- 
rum, excomunicamus, anathemat.zamus. & a limitibus 
ſane matris ecelgſiæ ſequeſlram"s'illas malefactores, N. cone 
ſentancos quoque & participes; & nift re/ipuerint, & ad ſa- 
tr5fattionem venerint, fic extinguetur luce na eorum ante Vie 
dentem in ſecula ſæculorum. Fiat: Amen: Amen Anen. 
Ex Emendat. Leg Will Conquzit. 

We have now none of this folly . the ſentence is gravely 


read, and the perſon remains excommunicated without far- 
ther ceremony. 


See the form of excommunication of the Engliſh church in 


Concilia M. Brit. & Hib. vol. iv. p. 663, &c. 
Petrus Bleſenſis aſſures us, that in England it was anci- 
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end the praclice only to excommuntcate ſuch has had killed 
an eccleſiaſtic; whereas they were put to death who had 
killed a layman. But the reaſon was, they held excom- 
munication a greater puniſhment than death. 

The cauſcs with vs are contempt of the biſhop's court, 
hereſy, neglect of coming to church, and of receiving 
the ſacrament, incontinency, adaltery, hmeny, &c. 
We have inſtances of biſliops, who have pronounced ſor- 
mal -xcommunicationsapgainft caterpillars, and othec infects, 
aſter a forma! juridicat procefs againſt them, wherem 


thoſe animals were allowed an advocate, and proctor, to 


defend their caufe. See Exorc15sm. 
Fevret relates divers inſtances of ſuch excemmmnication, 
againſt rats, mice, and other animals, for inſeſting a 
country. Set the form of theſe excommunzc&tions in that 
author, Traite de l' Albus. 
In the ancient church there were two different kinds of 
 excommunications in uſe; the one called medicinal, whereby 
perſons convicted of a crime by their own confeſſion, 
were removed from communion ;. the other, called er- 
tal, was fulminated againſt rebels, who perſiſted obiti- 
nately in their errors and impieties. 
The power of excommunicating was lodged in the whole 
church in general ; that is, the biſhops and prieſts had 
the adminiſtration thereof, by and with the conſent of 
the people; whiclt was practiſed even in St, Cyprian's 
time. But afterwards they ceaſed to confult the people 
about the matter : the biſhop and clergy arrogated the 
whole power to themſelves. Recourfe, however, might 
{till be had to a ſynod of the province, to judge of the 
validity of an excommunication. 
ExcomMUnN1iCaTION was alſo practiſed among the Jews, 
who uſed to expel from their ſynagogue ſueh as had com- 
mitted any grievous crime. See the Goſpel according to 
St. John, ix. 22. xii. 42. xvi. 2. And Joſeph. Antiq. 
Jud. lib. ix. cap. 22. and lib. xvi. cap. 2. 
he Ffeni, when excommunicated, durſt not fo much as 
receive ſood at any pertons hands, for fear of violating 
their oath, but contented ikemfelves to live on herbs ; 
inſomuch that they frequently periſhed, and died for 
want. See Joſeph. de Bell. lib. ii cap. 12. 
 Godwyn, in his Moſes and Aaron, diſtinguiſhes three 
degrees, or kinds, of excommunication among the Jews, 
The fiilt he finds intimated in St. John ix. 22. The ſe- 
cond in St. Paul, Epiſt. 1 Cor. v. 5. And the third, in 
the 2it Ep. to Corinth. xvi. 22. See N1DDU1. 
"Che rulc of the Benedictines gives the name excommun!- 
cation to the being excluded from the oratory, and the 
common table of the houſe, in our inns of court called 
difcemmoning. This was the puniſhment of ſuch monks 
as came too late. 
ExcoMMUNICATION, or g being ſecluded, or cut off from 
a participation in the mytteries of religion, was allo in 
uſe under paganiſm. 
Such as were thus excommunicated were forbidden to aſſiſt 
or attend at the ſacrifices, or to enter within the temples ; 
and were afterwards delivered over to the demons and 
ſuries of hell, with certain imptecations; which was 
called among the Romans, diris devovere. See ExE- 
CRATION., 
The Druids among the ancient Britons and Gauls, like- 
wiſe, made uſe of excommnnication againſt rebels ; and in- 
terdicted the communion of their myſteries to ſuch as 
reſuſed to acquieſce in their deciſions. See DRUI DS. 
That this is the true origin of the extenſive and horrid 
influence of the European and papal cacommunicationg will 
appear evident by the following paſſage of Cæſar, De 
Fello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 13. S. qu! ant privatus aut 
priblicus Druidum decreto non fletity flacrificits iuterdicunt. 
Hac panaapud eos graviſſime. Duibus ita eſt iuterdietum, 
ut mumors impimum & freler atorum habentur, 115 omnes de- 
redunt, uditum coriem ſermenemꝗgue defugiuut, ne quid ex 
incommodt oceipiant 5 neque its potentibus jus 
oy edditur, noon? ine ullus communicatur.. 
EXCOMMUNICA TO Caprends, or Significat't, a writ di- 
refted to the ſheriff, for the apprehenſion of one who 
tonds obitinately excommunicated the ſpace of forty days. 
Such a one, not ſeeking abſolution, hath, or may have, 
his contempt certified into the chancery; whence this 
writ iſſues tor laying bim up, without bail or mainprize, 
until he coaform himſelf. 
ExcommMuNnicaro Deliberands, is a writ directed to the 
ander ſherift, for the delivery of an excommunicated per- 
{on out of priſon 3 upon certificate of the ordinary of his 
couſormity to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 
FxcOMMUNICATO KRecipiendo, is a writ whereby perſons 


aten 


excommunicated, being for their obſtinacy committed to 


priſon, and unlawfully delivered from thence beforc they 
have given ſecurity to obey the authority of the church, 


—_— 


EXCORTICATION, the act of {tripping off the 


In adults, it is occaſioned by riding, much walk; 
other vehement exerciſe, are 
* , 

n children, there is often an excoriation 

the pudenda, chiefly of the groin and Ie $90 near 
wiſe in the wrinkles of the neck, under the ar 2 
in other places, proceeding from the acrimon ** 3 
urine and ſweat, and occaſtoning itching <<, the 
watching, and reſtlefineſs. wag os 
To remedy this, the parts affeted may be waſhed f 
with warm water, and ſprinkled with drying powd en 
chalk, hartſhorn, but eſpecially tutty, lapis 9 ag 
and ceruſſe; which may be tied looſely in a ra yt 
powder ſhook out on the diſordered places. * ye 
tend to a real ulceration, it will be proper to 0 7p "3% 
ſugar of tead to the powder, or to anoint the pies "__ 
unguent. alb. camphor. Likewiſe a little vitrio! rn 
in ſpring water, and daubed upon the part, will d ae: 
heal it very powerfully, 3 i 1 95 
We alſo ſay, an excoration in the throat, &c. whe 
mem brane that covers it, or lines it, is torn by the; the 
mony of a humour, a medicine, or the like : 8 
ordinarily the caſe in what we call a ſore throat, NE 


and may be cured by vulnerary 


* 


N cot 
or bark, from any thing; called alſo rcon rie To 


EXCREMENT, that which is evacuated, or excreted out 
ed, 


of we Rags of an animal, after digeſtion ; being what 
in other reſpects is ſuperfluous judici 

2. E p us and prejudicial thereto, 
Excrement is all that matter taken in by war ot 
which cannot be aſſimilated; and which, I 9 TG 
85 growing or adhering to the body, den, — 
— N _ and more patent parts thereof, till it 
The urine and feces, or ſzcal matter, 
crements, expelled from the bladder, 
by ſtool, &c. 

The matter of inſenſible perfpiration is alſo an excrement 
and a more conſiderable one than either of the others ; 
Among excrements are likewiſe ordinarily ranked divers 
humours and matters, ſeparated from the blood by the 
ſeveral ſtrainers, or emunctories of the body, though far 
from being uſeleſs, but ſerving diverſe valuable purpoſes 
of the ceconomy. Such are 4. cerumen, or ear- Wax; 
the mucus of the noſe ; lachrymæ, or tears; ſaliva bile, 
Iympha, menſes, lochia, &c. See CERUmeN, Mocus, 
In ARS, SALIVA, BILE, MENskEs, &c. þ 
Unleſs the excretions are regular, health cannot be main- 
tained ; and therefore if they are too plentiful, defeQive 
or ſuppreſſed, they will occaſion various diſorders, Hence 
if a perſon be coſtive, it is generally the forerunner of 
ſome diſeaſe. As a man generally takes more aliment 
than is neceſſary to generate blood and ſerum, and the 
common excretions are not ſufficient to carry off ſuper- 
fluous humours, extraordinary ones ſometimes happen at 
itated times; as the piles, hæmorrhages, &c. 


are the great ex. 
and the inteſtines, 


EXCREMENT is alſo attributed, by way of analogy, to 


plants. Thus gums, diverfe juices, balms, &c. iſſuing 
ſpontaneouſly from their reſpeCtive trees, are ſometimes 
called excrements. 


EXCRESCENCE, in Surgery, denotes ſuperfluous, or lux- 


urious fleſh, or other matter, growing on certain parts 
of the bodies of animals, contrary to, or beyond the or- 
dinary ſtructure, and diſpoſition of nature. 

the word is formed of the Latin ex, and creſco, 1 grows 
q. d. ſomething that grows from, or out of another. 
Such ate wens, warts, ficuſes, polypuſes, &c. 
Natural, or cuſtomary excre/ences, as thoſe of bones, Kc. 
are called by phylictans apophyſes. 


EXCRETION, formed of excernere, to ſeparate, in Medicine, | 


the act of expelling or ejecting out of the body ſome 
humour that is uſeleſs, or even hurtful thereto. 
Moſt criſes are efſeQed by excretion; as fluxes of blood 


and urine, ſweat, vomitings, looſeneſſes, &c. 


EXCRETORY, in Anatomy, is applied to certain little 


ducts, or veſſels, in the fabric of the glands. 
Excretory duds are the tubes through which the humours 


ſeparated in the ſeveral glands, are emitted, or dil- 


charged out of the gland, into ſome convenient recep- 
tacle, or emunctory. 

A capillary artery, to which a capillary vein is 
with an excretory duct, convolved, or wound together, 
make up the body of the glands, the organs of ſecretion. 
The excretory ducls ſpring from the extremities of the ar 
teries and veins, and carry off a liquor ſeparated from 
the blood. Drake. 
The lymphatic glands have either lymphæducts for thei! 
4+ dh dutts, or lacteal veſſels, as in the meſentery- 
dem. | 


joined, 


EXCURSION, in A/ronomy. See ELONG ATION» 
ExXCURS1ON, circles of, See CIRCLES, 

EXCUSA'TI, in Church Hiſtory, a term uſed to denote 
llaves, who flying to any church for ſanctuary, We“ © 


| ate commanded to be ſought for, and laid up again. 

: ENXCORIATION, in Medicine and Surgery, the galling or 
rubbing off of the cuticle ; eſpecially of the parts be- 
eween the thighs, or about the anus. 


Quins 


_ 
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oned by their maſters; but theſe were ob- 
_ _ ＋ AT that purpoſe before they could 
50 them again; and if they broke the oath, they 
were puniſhed and fined as perſons guilty of perjury. 40 
EXCUTIA ventriculi, the flomach-brufh, a name Peet y 
modern ſurgeons, to an inſtrument made of ſoft bri <5, 
formed into a bundle, and fixed upon a flexible braſs 
wire, for cleanſing the throat, or even the ſtomach. 
The flomach-brufh 18 compoſed of ſoft hair, faſtened toge- 
ther into a bundie by a twiſted braſs or {t-el wire, and 
the handle or ſtem of it is inveſted with filk. This has 
deen greatly recommended, by ſome, to remove foreign 
bodies out of the fauces and œſophagus, and to ſcour 
the ſtomach. The method of uſing it is this. 
The patient is firſt to drink a ſmall draught of warm wa- 
ter, then the bruſh is to be received into the oeſophagus, 
and gently protruded down into the ſtomach, by twiſting 
round and round its handle, and, when in the {tomach, 
it is to be drawn up and down many times, like the ſucker 
in a ſyringe, and at length wholly extracted. boar 
vantages faid to ariſe from this are very great, —7 as 
the prolonging life to a great age, and the like; but few 


eople have been willing to try the effects of ſo diſagree- 


oubleſome an operation. Wedelius and Teich- 
pre 4 written - treatiſes on this inſtrument; 
and one of them has attempted to prove it no new con- 
trivance, but a thing i rs n and 
in phyſie. Heiſter's Surgery, part 11. p. 2. 
1 1 D:ſcipline, . Latin term, uſed for a 
permiſſion, which a biſhop grants a prieit to go out of his 
dioceſe; or an abbot, to a religious, to go out of his mo- 
2 2050 is alſo uſed in ſeveral great ſchools for leave 
given a ſcholar, or ſtudent, to go out. His maſter has 
ir irn an exeat. : 
EII&RAT ION, Erecratio, among the Ancients, a kind of 
puniſhment, coniifting of direful curſes and marks of in- 
famy. Livy relates an inftance of it, which was 'uled 
againſt Philip, * of Macedon, by the Athenians. A 
general aſſembly of the people being called, they made 
a decree, that all the ſtatues and images of that king, and 
of all his anceſtors, both of the male and female ſex, 
ſhould be demoliſhed, and their very names raſed; that 
all the feſtivals, ſacred rites, prieſts, and whatever elſe 
had been inſtituted in honour of him, ſhould be pro- 
faned; that the very places where there had been any 
monument or inſcription to his honour, ſhould be deteſt- 
able, and that nothing ſhould be ſet up, or dedicated in 
them, which could be done in clean places; and, laſtly, 
that the public prieſts, as often as they prayed for the 
Athenian' people, allies, armies, and fleets, thould as 
many times deteſt and execrate Philip, his children, 
kingdom, land and fea forces, and the whole race and 
name of the Macedonians. 2 
Cornelius Nepos, in his life of Alcibiades, calls it de- 
Toten. 
At the taking and demoliſhing of a city, it was frequent 
to pronounce direful curſes and execration s upon any perſon 
who ſhould endeavour to rebuild it; which ſome imagine 
was the reaſon that Troy could never be raiſed out of its 
aſhes, though ſeveral perſons attempted it, being devoted 
to eternal and irreparable ruin by Agamemnon. This 
ſeems to have been a very ancient cuſtom, and derived 
from the eaſtern nations; for we find Joſhua, at the de- 
ſtruction of Jericho, to have fixed an 1mprecation upon 
the perſon who ſhould rebuild it, which was thought to 
be accompliſhed in Hiel the Bethclite many ages after. 
Potter, Archæol. tom. ii. p. 97. 
EXECUTED fine. See FINE. | 
EXECUTION, the act of executing, i. e. of accompliſh- 
ing, ſinithing, or atchieving any thing, to be done. 


We ſay, the exccution of a teſtament; of a law; of a | 


treaty; of a building, or the like. 

ExECUT10N is particularly uſed, in the French Miſſie, for 
the manner of ünging, or of the performance of a ſong. 
As to the manner of ſinging, called in France execution, 
no nation may, with any probability, diſpute it with the 
French. If the French, by their commerce with the! Ita- 
lians, have gained a bolder compoſition, the Italians 
have made their advantage of the French, in learning of 
them a more polite, moving, and exquilite execution, 
St. Evremont. | 

ExEcuTiONn, in Common Law, ſignifies the laſt perform- 
ance of an act; as of a writ, a judgment, or the like. 
Lxxcuriox of a judgment, is the obtaining the poſſeſſion 
of any thing recovered by judgment of law. | 
There are two ſorts of executions; one final, another with 
a quouſque, as only tending to an end. 

ExECuT10N, final, is that which maketh money of the 
defendant's goods, or extendeth his lands, and delivers 
them to the plaintiff; for this the party accepts in ſatis- 
faction ; and this is the end of the ſuit, and all that the 
king's writ commands to be done. 


EXE 


| Exrcurron with a quouſque, is that which only tends to an 


end; as in the caſe of a capias ad ſarisfaciendum, &c. 
This is not final; but the body of the party is to be 
taken, to the intent and purpoſe to ſatisfy the plaintiff; 
and his impriſonment is not' abſolute, but till he doth 
ſatisfy 3 ſo that the body is but a pledge for the debt. 
Executions are either in perſonal, real, or mixed actions. 
In a perſonal action, the execution may be made three 
ways, viz. by the writ of CAPIAs ad /atisfaciendum, againit 
the body of the defendant; viERI facias, againſt his 
goods; or ELEGIT, againſt his lands. In a real and 
mixed action, the exccntizn is by writ of HARERE fuc ia 
ſelſiuam, and habere facias poſſeſſionem. 

ExECUTI1ON, tenant by, Sec PEN ANT. 

ExECUTION, military, is the pillage or plundering of a 
country by the enemies army. 

EXECUTION, military, alſo denotes every kind of puniſh- 
ment inſlicted on an army by ſentence of a conrt mac- 
tial, This is of various kinds; as tying up to three hal- 
berts, and receiving a number of laſhes with a whip, 
compoſed of nine cord-laſhes, and each laſh of nine 
knots, from the drummer; or running the gantlope 
through the parade at guard- mounting, drawn up in two 
lines for that purpoſe. On this occaſion the provott 
marches. through with twigs or ſwitches, and every ſol- 
dier takes as many as there are criminals to be punithed ; 
the criminal then marches through the two lines, and 
each ſoldier gives him a hard ſtroke, the major riding up 
and down to ſee that the men lay on properly. When a 
ſoldier is to be puniſhed with death, a detachment of 
avout two hundred men from the regiment to which he 
belongs forms the parade, and a file of grenadiers thoots 
the priſoner to death. 

ExEcuTI1ON of criminals muſt be according to judgment; 

andi the king cannot alter a judgment from hanging to 

beheading, becauſe no execyt:0n can be warranted, unleſs 
it be purſuant to the judgment. 3 Inſt. 52. 211. . 
P. C. 252. But there are ancient precedents wherein 
men condemned to be hanged for felony, have been be- 
headed by force of a ſpecial warrant from the king. 
Bract. 104. Staundf. 13. And the king may pardon part 
of the execution in judgment for treaſon, viz. all bur be- 
heading The court may command execution to be done 
without any writ ; though ſometimes execution is com- 
manded by writ. 2 Hawk, P. C. 463. Judgment be- 
longs to the judge ; but the execution muſt be done by the 
ſheriff, &c. and an execution cannct be lawfully made by 
any but the proper officer; who may do it by the pre- 
cept of the judge under his ſeal; and if the ſheriff, or 
other officer, alters the execution, or any other executes 
the offender, or if he is killed without the authority of 
the law, it is felony. 2 Hawk. ib. 
In caſe a man condemned to die, come to life after he is 
hanged, as the judgment is not executed till he is dead, 
he ought to be hung up again. Finch, 389. The body 
of a traitor, or felon, is forfeited to the king by the ex- 
ecution. 

EXECU TIONE facienda, a writ commanding execution of 
a judgment. | 

EXECUTIONE facienda in withernamium, lies for taking the 
cattle of one who had formerly conveyed out of the 
county the cattle of another, 

ExECUTIONE u i, in Lato, a writ directed to the judge 

of an inferior court, to do execution upon a judgment 
therein, or to return ſome reaſonable cauſe whereſfore he 
delays the execution. F. N. B. 20. 
If execution be not done on the firſt writ, an alias ſhall if- 
ſue, and a p/urics, with this clauſe, we! cauſam nobis {io 
nifices quare, &c. And if, upon this writ, exccution be 
not done, or ſome reaſonable cauſe returned why it is de- 
layed, the party ſhall have an attachment againſt him 
who ought to have done the execytion, returnable in B. R. 
or C. B. New. Nat. Br. 43. 

EXECUTIVE power, ſupreme, is by the conſtitution of 
thele kingdoms lodged in a fingle perſon, the king cc 
queen, for the time being. See CRown, 

EXECU TOR, a perſon nominated by a teſtator, to take 
care to ſee his will and teſtament executed or performed, 
and his effects diſpoſed of according to the tenor of the 
will. 


call executors, proviſores teſlamentar1ii, 

All perions are capable of being executors, that are capa- 
ble of making wills, and others beſides; as feme-coverts 
and infants, and infants unborn ; but no infant can act, 
as executor, till he is ſeventeen uy of age. This ap- 
pointment of an executor, either by expreſs words, or by 
tuch as ſtrongly imply the ſame, is eſſential to the making 
of a will; but if the teſtator names no executors, or 
names iucapable perſons, or if the executors that are 
named refuſe to act, the ordinary muſt grant letters of 
adminiſtration. See ADMINISTRATOR, 

A perion appointed to be exectty is not compellebl= 


CACCE 


'The teſtaments made in Latin in the fourteenth century, 
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execute the will; he may refuſe the charge, before be 
has adminiſtered as executor, or performed ſuch acts, as 

paying debs due by the teſtator, or receiving debts due 

to him, or giving acquittances for the ſame ; but if be 
meddles with the goods of the teſtator, as exrcutor, his 

ſubſequent refuſal is void, and he ſhall be charged as 

executor. A perſon to whom a legacy is left may be com- 

ee, either to ſtand the executorſhip, or to reſign his 

egacy. The refuſal of executorſhip muſt be entered 

and recorded in court. If ſeveral execnters are named in 

a will, and ſome of them refuſe, and others prove the 

will, they who refuſe may afterwards adminiſter and act; 

and they muſt be joined in all ſuits, where the co-exrcu- 
tors are plaintiffs; but not where they are defendants, 
becauſe the plaintiff in the action is not bound by law to 
take notice of any beſides thoſe who have: proved the 
will. 

As to the office or duty of an execrtvr, it is to be ob- 
ſerved that he may do many things before he proves the 

will, which an adminiſtrator cannot do; becauſe the 

former derives his power from the will, and not from 

the probate, or appointment of the ordinary, as the Jat- 

ter does. He may maintain actions of treſpaſs, reple- 

vin, or detinue, releaſe an action, aſſent to a legacy, be 
ſued, alien, or otherwiſe intermeddle with the goods of 
the teſtator : by adminiſtrating, the executor is entitled to 
receive all debts due to the teſtator, and all payments 
made to him are good, though the ſhould die, and never 
prove the will; but he cannot maintain a ſuit or action 
of debt, or the like, before he has proved the will. The 
ordinary, &c. may cite the executor, either to prove the 
will, or refuſe the office ; and he may ſequeſter the goods 
of the deceaſed, till the executor has proved it; and If he 
does not appear on the proceſs, the ordinary may ex- 
eommunicate him. On the other hand, the ordinary is 

compelled by mandamus to proceed to PROBATE, 
when the will is not controverted. The execrtor mult 

bury the deceaſed in a manner ſuitable to the eſtate he 

leaves behind bim; neceſſary funeral expences are al- 
lowed, previous to all other debts and charges; but if he 

be extravagant, he is chargeable with devaſtation, or 


waſte of the ſubſtance of the deceaſed, which ſhall be 


only prejudicial to himſelf, and not to the creditors or 
legatees of the deceaſed. He is then to make an inven- 
tory of all the goods and chattels, whether in poſſeſſion 
or action of the deceaſed, which he is to deliver in to the 
ordinary _ oath, if lawfully required, at the time of 
probate, He is then to collect all the goods and chattels 
ſo inventoried ; for which purpoſe the law confers on 
him ample powers, as the repreſentative of the deceaſed z 
and having the ſame property in his goods as the princi- 
pal had when living, and the ſame remedies to recover 
them; and if there be two or more executors, a ſale or 
releaſe by one of them ſhall be good againſt all the reſt. 
The executor muſt in the next place pay the debs of the 
deceaſed, in the order of their priority. See DrBrs, 
and DEBTEE execttore 
If no ſuit is commenced againſt him, the executor may 
pay any. one creditor in equal degree his whole debt, 
though he has nothing left for the reſt ; for, without a 
ſuit commenced, the executor has no legal notice of the 
debt. After the debts, the executor is to pay the legacies, 
which he is to pay as far as his aſſets will extend; * he 
may not give himſelf the preference herein, as in the 
caſe of debts. In caſe of a deficiency of aſſets, all the 
general legacies muſt abate proportionably, in order to 
pay the debts; but a frevife legacy, as of a piece of 
plate, houſe, &c. is not to abate at all, unleſs there be 
not ſufficient without it. If the legatees have been paid 
their legacies, and debts come in more than enough to 
exhauſt the reſiduum, they are afterward bound to re- 
fund a ratable part. See LEOGACT, and Do NATION 
Cauſa mor tis» 
When all the debts and legacies are diſcharged, the ſur- 
lus or reſiduum muſt be paid to the re/iduary LEGATEEF, 
if any be appointed by the will; if there be none, it was 
formerly underſtood to belong to the executor ; but it 
ſeems to be now the general opinion, that, if there be 
an expreſs legacy given to an executor, and no deviſe of 
the ſurplus, ſuch ſurplus ſhall not go to the executor, but 
be diſpoſed to the next of kin, according to the ſtatute of 
diſtributions ; the executor ſtanding on the ſame footing 
as an ADMINISTRATOR. See INTESTATE, 
Where no expreſs legacy is given to the executor, the ſur- 


us ſhall go to tbe executor, if not otherwiſe diſpoſed of | 


y WILL. When there are ſeveral executors, and ſome 
of them are dead, the legatary mult ſue the ſurviving 
executors, and not the executors or adminiſtrators of choſe 
that are dead. And if all the executors are dead, he muſt 


ſue the executirs or adminiſtrators of thoſe that died laſt, 
and not thoſe of the reſt. 
By the French law, an executor ſhould be ſeiſed of all the | 


EXE 


moveables of the deceaſed during one year; att 
qr he is to account * them. To the validity of 
a teſtament, it is not neceſſary ther | 
R minated therein. nne 
XECUTOR de /on tort, or of his own wrong, i 
takes on him the office of an execyter, by Bog yon 
being conſtituted thereto by the teſtator, or deceaſed 
nor authoriſed by the ordinary to adminiſter. : 
If an executor in his own wrong takes upon himſelf the 
oſſice of an cxecutw without lawful authority, he is 
chargeable ro the rightful executor, and to all the credi 
tors of the teſtator, and likewiſe to the legatees, ſo far 
as the goods amounted to, which he wrongfully poſ- 
ſeſſed ; and ſuch an executor is made by an add of Ear 
ſition, transferring, or poſſeſſing himſelf of any of tho 
eſtate or goods of the deceaſed ; but not by aQs of ne. 
ceſſity, piety, or charity. 2 Nelſon abr. 793. Such an 
executor cannot bring an action in right of the deceaſed : 
neither can he retain for his own debt or legacy. In caſe 
of his death, his executors ot adminiſtrators are liable to 
the ſuit of the lawful executcr, creditors, and legatecs, 


he end 


by 30 Car. II. cap. 7. 

Exkcu ron, Debtec. See DEB TEE. 

EXECUTORY, that which bas, or carries with it a fuſß. 
cient authority for being executed. 

J is only 2 when it is in form, and 
caled: the great ſeal of England i f 
One 1 gland 1s executory throughout 

ExtcuToRyY deviſe, is where a future intereſt is deviſed 
that vells not at the death of the teſtator, but depends 
on ſome contingency which muſt happen before it can 
veſt. Thus, if a particular ſtate is limited, and the in- 
heritance paſſed out of the donor, this is a cor d ENA 
remainder; but where the ſee by a deviſe is veſted in any 

perſon, and to be veſted in another upon contingency 
this is an execute y deviſe. And in all cafes of exccnitery 
. the eſtates deſcend until the contingencies 

EXECUTORY eſtate is an eſtate in fee, created by deed or 
FINE, which is to be afterwards executed by entry, li- 
very, writ, or the like; and eftates executed are thoſe 
which paſs preſently to the perſon to whom they are 
conveyed, without any ſubſequent act. | 

ExecuToryY fine, See Vine. 

EXEDENS herpes, See HeRPEs., 

EXEDRÆE, Efesgas, among the Ancients, were places 
wherein the philoſophers, ſophiſts, rhetors, &c. uſed to 
hold their conferences and diſputes. 

M. Perrault is of opinion, the exedre were a fort of lit- 
tle academies, where the men of learning met together. 
See ACABEMY. 

Budzus rather thinks, that what the ancients called -- 
dræ, might anſwer to what we call chapters in the cloi(- 
ters of monks, or collegiate churches. 

EXEGESIS, Etnyzoy, a term ſomctimes uſed by the 
learned, to ſignify explication. 
veveral interpreters of the Bible are of opinion, that in 
the paſſages of Scripture, where we mect with Abba 
Pater, two words, the firſt Syriac, and the ſecond Greek 
or Latin, but both ſignifying the ſame thing ; the ſecond 
is only an exe geit, or explanation of the firſt. 

EXEGES15s is allo uſed for an entire diſcourſe by way of 
explication, or comment, on any thing. 

EXEGESIS, numeroſa, or linealis, ſignifies the numeral, ot 
lineal ſolution, or extraction of roots, out of adfetted 
equations, ficſt invented by Vieta. Ozanam calls it 44 
rhetique. SeeEXTRACTION of r00ts. 

EXEGETES, formed of «&1ynuai, I explain, among the 
Athenians, perſons learned in the laws, whom the judgey 
uſed to conſult in capital cauſes. 

EXEGETICA, ia Algebra, the art of finding, either in 
numbers or lines, the roots of the equation of a problem, 
according as the problem is either numerical, or geome- 
tiical, See RooT, and EQuaT1oON. 

9 a MODEL, or original, to be imitated, or 
copied. | 

EXEMPLAR alſo denotes the idea, or image, conceived, ot 
formed in the mind of the artiſt, whereby he conducts 
his work. Such is the idea of Cœſar, which a painter 
has in his mind when he goes to make a picture of 
Czſar. 

The exemplar is ordinarily numbered among the cauſes. 
See Causk. 

EXEMPLIFICATION #f letters patent, denotes an exem- 
plar, or copy of letters patent, made from the inrollment 

thereof, and ſealed with the great feal of England. 
Such exemplifications are as effeCtual to be ſhewed, ot 

leaded, as the letters patent themſelves. 

EXEMPLIFICATIONE, in Law, is a writ granted for the 
exemplification of an original record. Reg. Orig. 290- 

EXEMPTION, a privilege, or diſpenſation, whereby a per- 
ſon is excepted out of {ome general rule. 


F:emption 


E X E. 


Exemption, is . applied to churches, chapels. 


aſteries, which have a privilege given them by 
2 —.— or princes, whereby they are exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop or ordinary, 
The council of Conſtance revoked all exemptrons, to re- 
ſtore to the general Jaw weakened and diminiſhed by a 
relaxation of ſeveral ages, its ancient force and vigour, 
and make it ever where obtain in all its latitude. 
The council of Trent prohibited and declared them null 
for the future; confirming only ſuch as were well 
founded on legal conceſſions from the holy ſee. 
ExemeTION, in Law, denotes a privilege to be free from 
ſervice or appearance z thus knights, clergymen, &c. 
are exempted from appearing at the county courts by 
ſtatute, and peers from ſerving on inqueſts. Perſons ſe- 
venty years of age, apothecaries, &c. are alſo exempted 
by law from ſerving on juries, and juſtices of peace, at- 
tornies, &c. from pariſh officers. i | 
EXERCISE, a repetition of any operation for the ſtrengih- 
ening, or retaining of a habit. oy 
Thus we uſe exerciſe of the body for acquiring, or main- 
taining health; as it contributes both to the expulſion 
of the excrements; and preſerving the tone and ſpring of 
the ſolids. 5 a 
People who lead a ſedentary life, and do not uſe exerciſe, 
are liable to an univerſal relaxation” of the ſolids, which 
brings on other diſorders, glandular obſtructions, weak 
nerves, and defect of perſpiration. Games of hazard 
are to be diſcountenanced, and thoſe of exerciſe to be 
promoted. . . R 
Exerciſe and quiet make one of the phyſicians NoN-NA- 
TURALS. See GYMNASTICS. 3 
Labour or exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to preſerve the body any time in due plight. 
Let any diet be purſued, however adjuſted, both in 
quantity and quality z let whatever evacuations be uſed 
to leſſen the malady, or any ſuccedaneum be propoſed to 
prevent the ill effecls, ſtill our bodies are ſo made, and 
the animal ceconomy is ſo contrived, that, without 
due labour and exerci/e, the juices will thicken, the joints 
will ſtiffen, the nerves will relax; and, from theſe diſ- 
orders, chronical diſeaſes, and a crazy old age, mult en- 
ſue. Eflay on Health, p. 00 0. ©. _--;; 
Of all the 4 * chat — or may be, uſed for health, 
as walking, riding on horſeback, or in a coach, fencing, 
dancing, bowling, digging, pumping, ringing, &c. walk- 
ing is the moſt natural, and would be the moſt uſeful, it 
it did not ſpend too much of the ſpirits of the weakly. 
But riding is certainly the moſt manly, the moſt healthy, 
and is leſs laborious and expenſive of ſpirits than any. 
It is generally ſaid that riding is a more healthful exerci/e 
than walking; which appears to be an aſſertion a little 
too general; for walking is much more effectual in pro- 
moting an increaſe of muſcular ſtrength, and in impart- 
ing tothe fibres a due elaſticity, than riding. But where 
any of the viſcera are much obſtructed, and a patient is 
too weak to ſupport ſuſſieient vom exerciſe, in ſuch 
caſe riding may be more beneficial. Upon the whole, it 
may be ſaid, that walking is beſt for the preſervation of 
health, but riding for the relief of chronical diſtempers; 
er in thoſe which are acute; neither of them is adviſe- 
able, | 
Thoſe organs of the body that are moſt uſed, always be- 
come ſtrongeſt ; ſo that we may ſtrengthen any weak or- 
gan by exerciſe. Thus the legs, thighs, and feet of 
chairmen; the arms and hands of watermen ; the backs( 
and ſhoulders of porters, grow thick, ſtrong, and brawny, 
by time and uſe. It is certain, alſo, that ſpeaking ſtrong 
and loud will ſtrengthen the voice, and give force to the 
lungs, To the aſthmatic, therefore, and thoſe of weak 
lungs, I would recommend, ſays Dr. Cheyne, talking 
much and loud; walking up caly aſcents, &c. to thoſe 
of weak nerves, and digeſtion, riding on horſeback ; to 
thoſe troubled with the ſtone, riding over rough cauſe- 
ways in a coach; to thoſe troubled with rheumatic pains, 


Playing at billiards, cricket, or tennis; to thoſe of weak | 


arms, or hams, playing at tennis, or foot-ball ; to thoſe 
of weak backs, or . a bell, or working at 
the pump. Walking through rough roads, even to laſ- 
ſitude, will beſt recover the fe of the limbs to the gouty ; 
though riding will beſt prevent the diſeaſe; but the ſtu- 
dious, the contemplative, the valetudinary, and thoſe of 
weak nerves, muſt make exerciſe a part of their religion. 
A condition neceſſary to render exerciſe as beneficial as 


may be, is, that it be uſed on an empty ſtomach, Un-| 


der the head of exerciſe, cold bathing, and the fleſh- 


ruſh come alſo io be recommended. Id. Ibid. p. 103, | 


104, &c. 


Proper exerciſe conidices much to the health of ſoldiers 
in camp. | 


he exerciſe of a ſoldier may be conſidered under three 
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heads; the firſt relating to his duty, the ſecond to his | 
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2 more commodiouſly, and the third to his diver- 
ions. | 

The firſt, conſiſting chiefly in the ery a of his arms, 
will be no leſs the means of preſerving health, than of 
making him expert in his duty; and frequent returns of 
this early, and before the Tun grows hot, will be made 
more advantageous than repeating it ſeldom. and ſtaying 
too long out at a time; for a camp affording little conve- 
nience for refreſhment, all unneceſſary fatigue is to be 
avoided, 

As to the ſecond article, cutting boughs for ſhading the 
tents, making trenches round them for carrying off the 
water, airing the ſtraw, cleaning their cloaths and ac- 
coutrements, and aſſiſting in the buſineſs of the meſs, 
ought to be no difagreeable exerciſe to the men for ſome 
part of the day. | 

Laſtly, as to diverſions, the men muſt be encouraged to 
them, either by the example of their officers, or by ſmall 
premiums to thoſe who ſhall excel in any kind of ſports, 
as ſhali be judged moſt conducive to health ; but herein 
great caution is neceſſary, not to allow them to fatigue 
themſelves too much, eſpecially in hot weather, or ſickly 
times; and above all, that their cloaths be kept dry, wet 
cloaths being the moſt frequent catiſe of camp diſeaſes. 


ExERCISE, in the Art of Mur, denotes the ranging of a body 


of loidiers in form of battle, and making them practiſe 
the ſeveral motions, and military evolutions, with the 
diverie management of their arms, &c. to make, or 
keep them expert therein againſt occaſion. 


This is what Vegetius, and other Latin writers, call me- 
ditatio. 


ExERCISE, infantry, or manual, conſiſts in the obſervance 


of certain words of command appointed for this pur- 
poſe. When a regiment is drawn up, or paraded for 
exerciſe, the men are placed three deep either by compa- 
nies, or divided into platoohs, with the grenadiers on the 
right. When ſoldiers are drawn up for exerciſe, the ranks 
and files ſhould be exactly even, and each ſoldier ſhould 
be inſtructed to carry his arms well, to keep his firelock 
ſteady and even upon his ſhoulder, with the right hand 
hanging down, and the whole body without reſtraint. 
The diſtances between the files muſt be equal, and the 
ranks eight feet diſtant from each other. Every motioa 
ſhould be performed with life, and the greateſt exactneſs 
obſerved in all firings, wheelings, and marching z and 
therefore a regiment ſhould never be under arms longer 
than two hours. EE Fd cx 

The following is an abſtract of the words of command 
at the manual exerciſe, with their explanations. 1. Poiſe 
your firelock, i. e. ſeize the firelock with your right hand, 
and turn the lock outwards, keeping the firelock per- 
pendicular; then bring up the firelock with a quick mo- 
tion from the ſhoulder, and ſeize it with the left hand, 
juſt above the lock, ſo that the fingers may lie upon the 
ſtock, with the elbows down, and the thumb upon the 
ſtock; the firelock muſt not be held too far from the 


body, and the left hand muſt be of an equal height with 


the eyes. 2. Cock your firelock; i. e. turn the barrel op- 
poſite to your face, and place your thumb upon the cock, 
raiſing your elbow ſquare at this motion : then cock your 
firelock, by drawing your elbow down, placing your 
right thumb on the breech-pin, and the fingers under the 
guard, 3. * i. e. ſtep back about ſix inches to 


the rear with the right foot, bringing the left toe to the 


front; at the ſame time the butt- end of the firelock mnſt 


be brought to an equal height with the ſhoulder, placing 


the left hand on the ſwell, and the fore-finger of the 
right hand before the trigger, ſinking the muzzle a little. 
4. Fire; i. e. pull the trigger briſkly, and immediately 
after bringing up the right foot to the inſide of the leit, 
come to the priming polition, with the lock oppoſite to 
the right breaſt, the muzzle to the height of the hat, 
keeping it firm and ſteady z and at the ſame time ſeize 
the cock with the fore-finiger atid thumb of the right 
hand, the back of the hand being turned up. 5. Half 
cock your firelock ; i. e. half-bend the cock briſkly with a 
draw-back of the right elbow, bringing it cloſe to the 
butt of the firelock. 6. Handle your cartridge; i. e. 
bring your right hand with a ſhort round to your pouch, 
flapping it hard ; ſeize the cartridge, and bring it with a 


quick motion to the mouth; bite the top well off, and 


bring the hand as low as the chin, with the elbow down. 
7. Prime; 1. e. ſhake the powder into the pan, placing 
the three laſt fingers behind the rammer, with the elbow 
up. 8. Shut your pans ; i. e. ſhut your pans briſkly, draw- 
ing your right arm at this motion towards your body, 
holding the cartridge faſt in your hand, as before; then 
turn the piece nimbly round to the loading polition, with 


the lock to the front, and the muzzle to the height of 


the chin, bringing the right hand behind the muzzle, 
with both feet kept faſt in this motion. 9. Charge with 
cartridge; i, e. turn up your hand, and put the cartridge 
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into the muztle, ſhaking the powder into the barre] ; 
place your hand, cloſed with a quick and ſtrong motion, 


upon the rammer. 10. Draw your daher; 1. e. draw | 
the rammer with a quick motion half out, ſeizing it at 
the muzzle back-handed ; draw it quite out, turn it, and 


enter it into the muzzle. 11. Ram down your charge; | 


i. e. ram the cartridge well down in the barrel, inſtantly 
recovering and ſeizing the rammer back-handed at the 
centre, turning it, and entering it as far as the lower 
pipe, placing at the ſame time the edge of the hand on 
the butt-end of the rammer, with fingers extended. 12. 
Return your rammer ; i. e. return the rammer, bringing 


up the piece with the left hand to tbe ſhoulder, ſeizing 


it with the right hand under the cock, keeping the left 
hand faſt at the ſwell, turning the body ſquare to the 
front. 13. Shoulder your firelock ; i. e. quit the left hand, 
and place it ſtrong upon the butt; quit the right hand, 
and throw it down the right ſide. 14. Reft your firelock ; 
i, e. ſeize the firelock with the right hand, turning the 
lock outwards ; raiſe the Grelock trom the ſhoulder, and 
2 your left hand with a quick motion above the lock, 

olding the piece right up and down in both hands be- 
fore you, and your left hand even with your eyes; ſtep 
briſkly back with your right foot, placing it a hand's 
breadth diſtance from your left beel, and the ſame time 


bring down your firelock as quick as poſſible to the teſt, 


finking it as far down before your left hand as your right 
hand will permit without conſtraint ; your leſt hand being 
at the fcather-ſpring, and your right, with fingers extended, 
Held under the guard, taking care to draw in the muzzle 
well towards your body, and to dreſs in a line with the 
Hutt-end. 15. Order your firelock; i. e. place your fire- 
lock nimbly with your left hand againſt. your right 
ſhoulder ; quit the firelock with your right hand, ſinking 
It at the ſame time with your left ; ſeize at the muzzle, 
which muſt be of an equal height from the chin, and 
hold it cloſe againſt your right ſide ; lift up your right 
foot, and place it by your left; at the ſame time throw 
back your left hand by your left ſide, and with your right 
bring down the butt-end ſtrong upon the ground, plac- 
ing it even with the toe of your right foot ; the thumb 
of your right hand laying along the barre], and the muzzle 
kept at a little diſtance from your body. 16. Ground 
your firelock ; i. e. half face to the right upon your heels, 
and at the fame time turn the firelock, ſo that the lock 
may point to the rear, and the flat of the butt-end lie 
againſt the inſide of your foot; at the ſame time flip - 
ping the right foot behind the butt of the firelock, the 
right toe pointing to the right, and the left to the front: 
ſtep directly forward with the left foot, about as far as 
the iwell of the firelock, and lay it upon the ground, 
your left hand hanging down by your left leg, and your 
right kept faſt, wich the butt-end againſt it: raiſe your- 
ſelf up again nimbly, bringing back your left foot to its 
former poſition, keeping your body faced to the right; 
face again to the left upon your heels, and come to your 
proper front, letting your hands hang down without mo- 
tion. 17 Take up your firelcck ; i. e. face to the right 
upon both heels ; fink your body down, and come up to 
the polition deſcribed in the ſecond motion of ground- 
ing; raiſe yourſelf and firelock, bringing it cloſe to your 
right ſide 3 come to your proper front, Fixing your fire- 
Jock at the muzzle, as in explanation 15. 18. Ref? your 
Firelock; i. e. bring your right hand as far as the ſwell; 

b up in a perpendicular line from the 
ground with your right hand, and ſeize it with EW left 
above the ſpring, the cock being at the height of the waiſt- 
belt; ſtep back with your right foot, placing it behind 
your left-heel and come to the reſt. 19. Shoulder your 
fireleck;, i. e. lift up your right foot, and place it by your 
left; bring the firelock at the ſame time to your left 
ſhoulder, and ſeize the butt-end with the left hand, 
keeping it in the ſame poſition as above deſcribed ; throw 
your right hand briſkly back. 20. Secure your firelock; 
1. e. bring the right hand briſkly up, and place it under 


the cock, keeping the firelock ſteady in the ſame poſi- 


tion; quit the butt with the left-hand, and ſeize the fire- 
lock with it at the ſwell, bringing the clbow cloſe down 
-upon the lock ; the right hand being kept faſt in this mo- 
tion, and the piece ſtill upright : quit the right hand, 
and bring it down your right fide, 1 2 the fitelock 
nimbly down to the ſecure; the left hand in a line with 
the waiſt· belt. 21. Shoulder your fireloct; i. e. bring the 
firelock up to a perpendicular line, ſeizing it with the 
right hand under the cock ; quit the left-hand, and place 
it ſtrong upon the butt; quit the right hand, and bring 


it ſmartly down the right fide. 22. Fix your bayonet; 


i. e. firſt and ſecond motions, as in the two firſt of the 
ſecure ; quit the right hand, and bring the firelock ſmart- 
ly down. to the left fide with the left hand, as far as it 
will admit without conſtraint, ſeizing the bayonet at the 
fame time with the right band, and haing it, placing 


that hand juſt below the braſs, with the piece kept cloſe 
to the hollow of the ſhoulder. 23. Shoulder your fir (5c; ; 
i. e. quit the right hand, and bring up the firelock with 
the left; ſeize it again under the cock with your right 
as in the ſecond motion of the fecure; quit the left hand. 
and place it ſtrong upon the butt; quit the right band 
and bring it down the right fide, 24. Preſent your arms. 
i. e. as explained in the three motions of the fourtecath 
word of command. 25. To the 4 1 754 i. e. bring 
up the firelock with a quick motion high before you, till 
your left hand comes even with your eyes, with the 
fingers of that hand extended along the ſtock, juſt above 
the feather-ſpring ; the right foot to be brought cloſe u 

to the left heel in this motion: face to the right, taking 
care in facing to hold the firelock right up and dow, 
and ſteady in your hands : ſtep back with your right ſoot, 
and come down to your preſent, as in the foregoing ex- 
planation. 26. 70 the right face; i. e. as in the tore. 
going explanation, facing to the right, 27. 20 the right. 
about face; 1. e. as in the twenty-fifth explanation, only 
coming to the right about inſtead of to the right. 28. 7s 
the left face; 1. e. bring the right foot briſkly to the hollow 
of your left, with the firelock in the ſame poſition as in 
the firſt motion of facing to the right ; face to the left; 
come down to the preſent, as before. 29. To the left face ; 
i. e. as in the foregoing explanation. 30. To the Ie 
about face; i. e. as before, coming to the left about in- 
ſtead of the left, 31. Shoulder your fireleck ;, i. e. as 
in the two motions of the nineteenth explanation. 32. 
Charge your bayonet; i. e. as in the firſt explanation; bring 
the ſwell of the firelock down ſtrong upon the palm of 
the hand, graſping the piece at the ſmall, behind the 
lock, and as high as the waiſt-belt ; the Grelock upon a 
level with the barrel upwards. 33. Shoulder your firclach; 
i. e. bring up the firelock to the ſhoulder, place the leſt 
hand upon the butt, bringing the feet ſquare to ihe 
front; quit the right hand, and throw it down the right 
fide. 34. Advante your arms; i. e. firſt and ſecond motions, 
as in the firſt explanation; bring the firelock down the 
Tight fide, with the right hand, as low es it will admit 
without conſtraint, ſlipping up the left hand at the ſame 
time to the ſwell, the guard berween the thumb and tore- 
finger of the right hand, the three laſt fingers under the 
oo, with the barrel to the rear; quit the leſt hand, 
35- Shoulder your firelock ; i. e. bring up the leſt hand, 
and ſeize it at the ſwell ; come ſmartly up to the poiſe, 
ſhoulder. 36. Prime and lead; i. e. come ſmartly to the 
recover, by ſpringing the firelock ſtraight up with the left 
hand, turning the barrel inwards to the proper height of 
the recover; at the ſame time that the left hand ſprings 
the firelock, the right hand is raiſed briſkly from the 
right fide, and ſeizes the firelock acrofs the breaſt ; as 
it riſes below the cock, the left hand comes with a quick 
motion from the butt, and ſeizes the firelock ſtrong above 
the lock, the little finger of the leſt hand at the ſpring of 
the lock, the left hand at an equal height with the face, 
the butt cloſe to the body, but not prefled, the firelock 
perpendicular, oppolite the left fide of the face : bring 
the firelock down with a briſk motion to the priming po- 
ſition, the left hand holding the firelock, as in priming ; 
the thumb of the right hand placed againft the face of 
the ſteel, the fingers clinched, and the elbow a little 
turned out, that the wriſt may be clear of the cock 
open the pan by throwing up the ſteel with a ſtrong mo- 
tion of the right arm, turning the elbow in and keep- 
ing the firelock ſteady in the left hand: handle your 
cartridge; prime ; ſhut your pan; caſt about; load; 
draw rammers; ram down the cartridge; return the 
rammers; ſhoulder. N. B. The motion of recover, and 
coming down to the priming poſition and opening pans, 
are to be done in the uſual time. The motions of handling 
cartridge to ſhutting the pans, are to be done as quick as 
poſſible: when the pans are ſhut, a ſmall pauſe is to be 
made, and then caſt about together; then the loading 
motions are to be done as quick as poſſible z but before 
the rammer is returned, another ſmall pauſe is to be 
made, counting 1, 2, between each motion, till the bre- 
lock is ſhouldered. Front rank, make ready; i. e. ſpting 
the firelock briſkly to the recover, keeping the left foot ſaſt 
in this motion; as ſoon as the firelock is at the recor'crs 
without any ſtop, fink the body briſkly without ſtooping 
forward, with a quick motion down upon the right knee; 
the butt-end of the firelock, at the ſame time, falls upon 
the ground; the front part of the butt being in a line with 


the heel of the left foot. As ſoon as the butt comes to 


the ground, the firelock is to be cocked, immediate:y 
ſeizing the cock and ſteel in the right hand; the ſirelock 
to be el firm in the left hand, about the middle of that 
part of the firelock between the lock and the ſwell of the 
ſtock ; the point of the left thumb to be clote to the 
ſwell, pointing upwards. As the body is ſinking, the 
right knee is to be thrown as far back as the leſt leg wy 
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be right up and down; the right foot to be thrown a 


little to the right ; the body to be kept ſtraight; the head | 


looking to the right along the rank, the ſame as if 
hould-red ; the firelock to be upright, and the butt 
about four inches to the right of the inſide of the left 
foot. Preſent; i. e. bring the firelock briſkly down to 
the preſent, by extending the left arm to the full length 
with a ſtrong motion; at the ſame time- ſpring up the 
butt by the cock with the right hand, and raiſe up the 
butt ſo bigh _ the right ſhoulder, that you may not 
be obliged to ſtoop too much with the head; the right 
cheek to be cloſe to the butt, and the left eye ſhut, and 
look along the barrel with the right eye from the breech- 
pin to the muzzle ; keep the left elbow down in in an eaſy 
poſition and ſtand as ſteady as poſſib!-; the thumb of 
the right hand to remain in the poſition as deſcribed 
in the third explanation of the manual. Fire, i. e. pull the 
trigger as directed in the manual; and as ſoon as the 
piece is fired, give yourlelf a ſtrong ſpring upon your left 
leg, railing your body briſkly, and ſtraight up, keeping 
your left foot faſt, and bringing the right heel to the in- 
Gde of the left; at the ſame time the firelock is to be 
brought up to the priming poſition, and half-cocked im- 
mediately z a ſhort pauſe is to be made, then handle car- 
tridge, and go on with the loading motions defcribed in 
the explanation of prime and lead. Centre rank, make 
veady ; 1. e. ſpring the hrelock briſkly to the recover; ſo 
ſoon as the left hand ſeizes the firelock above the lock, 
the right albow is to be nimbly raiſed a ſiitle, placing the 
thumb. of: that hand upon the cock; the fingers open b 
the plate of the lock, and as quick as poſſible force the 
piece to the cock, by dropping the elbow, and forcing 
down the cock with the thumb, ſtepping at the ſame 
time a moderate pace to the right, keeping the left foot 
faſt ; as the firelock is cocked, the thumb is to fall below 
the cock, the right hand ſeizing the firelock cloſe under 
the cock, firmly ; the fore-finger not to be before the 
trigger; the piece to be held in this poſition perpendicu- 
lat, oppoſite the left fide of the face, the butt cloſe to 
the left breaſt, but not preſſed ; the body to be ſtraight, 
and as full to the front as poſſible : the head kept up, 
looking to the right of the rank, that the body and the 
firelock may not ſtoop forward, nor lean much out of 
the rank. Preſent; 1. e. ſpring the firelock from the 
body to the arm's length with a quick motion, pteſſing 
Jown the muzzle with the left hand, and ſpring up the 
butt with the right hand, as in the foregoing explanation 
of the Front- rant. Fire. As in explanation 4, in the 
manual, with this difference, that the left foot is to be 
brought up to the right, at the ſame time that the fire- 
lock is brought down to the priming poſition. 'The 
loading motions as in the explanations of priming and 
loading, and at the. laſt motion of ſhoulderiug, to ſpring 
to the left again, and cover the file leaders. Rear-rank 
make ready; i. e. recover the firelock, and cock as before 
directed from the centre rank; as the firelock is recovered 
and cocked, ſtep briſkly ſtraight to the right, with the 
right foot a full pace: bring the left heel about fix inches 
before the right foot; the body ſtraight, and as ſquare 
to the front as poſlible, as in explanation of the centre 
rank. Preſent. As in explanation preſent, before. Fire. 
As in explanation of the centre rank, and as the ficelock 
is coming down to the priming poſition, the left is to be 
brought back to the right; and at the laſt motion of 
ſhouldering, to ſpring to the left again, and cover the 
file- leader. I | 
There are ſome peculiar words of command at the ma- 
nual exerciſe of the grenadiers, when apart from the bat- 
talion; and alſo for the cavalry and artillery. 
XERCISE, cavalry, is of two ſorts; on horſeback and on 
foot. hen a regiment is formed into {quadrons, the 
ranks are to be arranged at the diſtance ot twenty-four 
feet, and the files muſt keep boot-top to boot-top. In 
all wheelings, the flank which wheels, muſt come about 
in full gallop, 
Exercisx, artillery, is the method of teaching the regi- 
ments of artillery the uſe and practice of all the various 
machines of war, as of the light field-pieces, of the gar- 
riſon and battering artillery, of the moriar and howitz. 
See Smith's Milit. Dict. art. Extrc1ss, WorDs of 
command. See Exerciſe of Guns. 
XERCISE, in a Naval Senſe, is the preparatory practice of 
managing the artillery and ſmall arms, in order to make 
the ſhip's crew perfectly ſkilled therein, ſo as to direct its 
execution ſucceſsfully in time of battle. The words of 
command introduced, during the late war, for the exer- | 
ciſe of the great guns, are the following; Silence ; caſt 
looſe your guns ; level yeur guns; take out your tompions; run 
out your guns ; prime; point your guns; fire ; eee 
guns; load ee ; gor your guns; put in your tom- 
Pint; houſe your | | 


8 uns; and ſecure your guns. Valconer's 
rine Dict. art. EXERC18E, | 
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Exerciſe may alſo denote the execution of the move- 


| 


ments, which the different orders and diſpoſitions of 
fleets . occaſfhonally require, and which the — ſhips 
are required to perform, by means of ſignals. 
ExERC1SEs, in the plural, are particularly underſtood of 
what is taught young gentlemen in the academies, or 
riding-ſchools, &c. As, riding the great horſe, dancing, 
fencing, vaulting, drawing, fortification, &c. 
EXER GASIA, Et:pyaote, Expoſition, in Rhetoric, a figure, 
conſiſting of ſeveral equivalent expreſſions, or ſuch as 
are nearly ſo, in order to repreſent the ſame thing in a 
ſtronger manner. ; 
EXERGUM, ExERGUr, or EXERGE, among Medalli/ts, a 
word, motto, date, or the like, ſometimes found under 
the ground, whereon the figures are repreſented, 
The word is derived from the Greek ct, and tpyor, opusy 
work, Evelyn often writes it exurge. 
Exurgues are moſt commonly placed on the reverſes, 
though ſometimes, alſo, on the fronts, or fece-fides, of 
medals. 
EXFOLIATION, compounded of ex and folium, leaf, in 
Surgery, the ſcaling of a bone; or its riſing, and ſeparat- 
ing in leaves, or laminæ. c 
Any part of the ſurface of the cranium that has been 
bared, is liable to exfoliation. The wound mult not be 
ſtopped too much, but the bone left at liberty to recover 
itſelf, which it ſometimes does, without exfol:ating, par- 
ticularly in children. 
EXFOLIATIVE. An exfeliative trepan is a trepan proper 


to ſcrape, and at the ſame time pierce, a bone, and ſo to 


exfoliate, or raile, ſeveral leaves, or ſcales, one after an- 
other. 


. 


The uſe of the exſo/iative trepan is very dangerous; as 
being apt to ſhake and diſorder the brain. See RAS A- 
TORY, and TREPAN. 
EXFREDIARE, in our Old Mriters, denotes the breaking 
of the peace, or committing open violence. Leg. Hen. I. 
cap. 31. 
Tbe word is formed from the Saxon frede, peace. 
EX GRAVI QUERELA, in Law, a writ that lies for him 
to whom any lands or tenements in fee are deviſed by 
will (within any city, town or borough, wherein lands 
are deviſable by cuſtom) and the heir of the deviſor en- 
ters, and detains them from him. Reg. Orig. 244. Old 
Nat. Br. 87. And if a man deviſes ſuch lands or tene- 
ments unto another in tail, with remainder over in fee, 
if the tenant in tail enter, and is ſciſed by force of the 
intail, and afterwards dieth without iffue, he in the re- 
mainder ſhall have the writ, ex gravi querela,'to execute 
that deviſe. New Nat. Br. 441. Alſo where a tenant in 
tail dies without ifſue of his body, the heir of the donor, 
or he who hath the reverſion of the land, ſhall have this 


writ in the nature of a formedon in the reverter. Ibid. 
EXH AZ REDATIO. See Ex REREDATIORN. 


EXHALATION, a fume, or ſteam, exhaling, or iſſuing, 
ſrom a body, and diffuſing itſelf in the atmoſphere. 

The terms exhalation and vapour are ordinarily uſed indif- 
ferently, but the more accurate writers diſtinguiſh them 
appropriating the term vapour to the moiſt fumes raiſed 
from water and other liquid bodies; and exhalation to the 
dry one emitted from ſolid bodies; as earth, fire, mine- 
rals, ſulphurs, ſalts, &c. 

In this ſenſe, exha/ations are dry, ſubtil corpuſcles, or ef- 
fluvia, looſened from hard terreſtrial bodies, either by the 
beat of the ſun, or the agitation of the air or ſome 
other cauſe ; and emitted upwards to a certain height of 
the atmoſphere, where, mixing with the vapours, they 
belp to conſtitute clouds, and return back again in dews, 
miſts, rains, &c. 
Sir Iſaac Newton takes true and permanent air to be 
formed from the ex-alatrons raiſed from the hardeſt and 
moſt compact bodies, See Alk, DM, EYAPORATION, 
and VAPOUR, 
EXHAUSTED receiver, a glaſs or other veſſel, applied on 
the plate of an air-pump, and having the air cxtrated 
out of it by the woiking of the engine. See A1R-pump- 
Things placed in an exharfted receiver, are ſaid to be in 
vacuo, See VACUUM. 
IEXH AUSTIONS, in Mathematics. Method of exhauſtions, 
is a way of proving the equality of two magnitudes, by 
a reductio ad ab ſurdum; ſhewing, that if one be ſuppoſed 
cither greater or leſs than the other, there will atiſe a 
contradiction, | 
The Method of exhauſtions was of frequent uſe among the 
aucient mathematicians; as Euclid, Archimedes, &c. 
It is founded on what Euclid ſays in his tenth book; viz. 
that thoſe quantities whoſe difference is leſs than any aſ- 
{gnable quantity, are equal; for if they were unequal, 
be the difference ever ſo ſmall, yet it may be ſo multi- 


plicd, as to become greater than either of them; if not 
o, then it is ally nathing. 


This he aſſumes in the proof of prop. 1. book x. which 
impor ts 
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| imports, that if, from the greater of two quantities, you 4 He adds, that there was no crime among the Romans, a; 
| take more than its half, and from the remainder more among other nations, puniſhed with ex:/e; but exile was 
than its half, and ſo continually, there will, at length, | a recourſe people voluntarily flew to, in order to avoid 
= remain a quantity leſs than either of thoſe propoſed. | chains, ignominy, ſtarving, ce. | 
1 On this foundation it is demonſtrated, that if a regular The Athenians frequently ſent their generals, and preat 
polygon of infinite ſides be inferibed-in, or circumſcribed men, into exile, out of envy of their merits, or diſtruſt 

about, a circle ; the ſpace, which is the difference be- of their too great authorit 


tween the circle and the polygon, will, by degrees, be | Ex1Lz is ſometimes alſo, uſed for the relegating a perſon 
quite exhaviſted, and the circle become equal to the po- — a place, whence he is obliged not to ſtir without 
1 on. , 8 cave. | | 
EXHEBENUM, in Natural Hifttry, the name of a white | The word is derived from the Latin eiu, or from ex! 
and ſmooth ſtone, uſed by the ancient artificers in * a baniſhed perſon; and that, probably, from extra folum, 
liſhing gold. It ſeems to be the ſame with the lapis Sa- out of his native ſoil. x 
mius, a ſmall ſmooth ſtone which they often found in the | Figuratively, we uſe the phraſe, honourable exile, for an 
Samian earth. 5 3 office, or employment, which obliges a man to reſide in 
EXHERED ACTION, Exnx=rEvDaAT1o, in the C:vi/ Law, ſome remote and diſagreeable place. | 
with us ordinarily called 4i/inheriting, is the father's ex- Under the reign of Tiberius, remote employments were 
cluding his ſon from inheriting his eſtate. a kind of myſterious exiles. A biſhoprick, or even a lord- 
There are fourteen cauſes of exheredation expreſſed in Juſ- lieutenancy, in Ireland, has been ſometimes deemed a 
tinian's Novel; without ſome one of which cauſes, he kind of exile. A reſidence, or embaſly, in ſome barba- 
decrees the cxhecderation null, and the teſtament inoffi- rous country, is alſo a ſort of ex7/e. 
cious, as the civilians call it. EXILIUM, in Law, ſignifies a ſpoiling z and by the ſta. 
Indeed, by the ancient Roman law, the father might tute of Marlbridge, it ſeems to extend to the injury done 
pronounce exheredation without any cauſe ; but the rigour | to tenants, by altering their tenure, ejecting them, &c. 
-of this law was reſtrained, and moderated, by Juſtinian. And this is the ſenſe that Fleta determines ; who diltin- 
EXHIBIT,.in Law. When a deed, acquittance, or other guiſhes between, vaſium, deſiructio, and exilium. For he 
writing, is, in a chancery ſuit, exhibited to be proved by } tells us, that va/ium and deſtructio are almoſt the ſame, 
witneſs; and the examiner writes on the back, that it and ate properly applied to houſes, gardens, or woods; 
was ſhewed to the witneſs at the time of his examina- but exilium is when ſervants are enfranchiſed, and after- 
tion: this is called an exh:bit.” es eb wards unlawfully turned out of their tenemeuts. Flet, 
EXHIBITION, a producing, or ſhewing, of titles, autho- | lib. i. cap. 11. Stat. Marlb. cap. 25. 
rities, and other proofs, or a matter in conteſt, EXIN ANITION, the ſame as EVACUATION, 
Anciently, they uſed the phraſe, exhibition of a tragedy, EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing has an actual eſſence, 
comedy, or the like; but now we ſay repreſentation, in or is ſaid to be, efſe. | wn 
lieu thereof. ? The notion of ex:/tence is applicable not only to a created 
Exn1B1iTiON, Exhibitio, in our Old Writers, is uſed for but an uncreated ſubſtance : but it muſt be added, tha: 
an allowance of meat and drink, ſuch as was cuſtomary | the ex:/ence of created ſubſtances, and eſpecially corpo- 
among the religious appropriators of churches, who uſu- real ones, implies a reſpect to place, time, and even an 
ally made it to the depending vicar. The benefaCtions | efficient cauſe z whence the ſchoolmen generally define 
ſettled for the maintaining of ſcholars in the univerhitigs, it; that whereby a thing is formally and extrinlically 
not depending on the foundation, are alſo called 2x7:- without [extra] its cauſes, and that here, and now. 
. bitions. vs . Exiſtence and eſſence come very near the nature of each 
EXHORTATION, Horatio, in Rhetoric, differs only from other; in effect, they only differ in that we have different 
perſua/ion, in that the latter principally endeavours to con- manners of conceiving the ſame thing. 2 
vince the underſtanding, and the former to work on the For, 1. Eſſence is uſually — either by the firſt, 
atfections. en = nobleſt, and radical attribute of the thing, e. gr. that of 
EXHUMATION, of e, ot of, and humus, ground, the nodys by extenſion ; that of mind, by thinking, &c. or 
act of digging up a body intetred in holy ground, by the | by Ipeciſying all the 1atrinſic attributes; and exiſtence, 
authority of the judge. | either by ſpecifying all place and all time, as in that of 
In France, the exhumation of a dead body is ordered, God; or by ſpecifying ſome definite place, and time, 
upon proof that he was killed in a duel. By the French | together with the cauſe, as in the creatures. 
laws, a parſon has a right to demand the exhumation of | 2. The foundation and occaſion of this diſtinction are 
the body of one of his pariſhioners, when interred but] this; that eſſence belongs to the queſtion, hat js it ? 
of the pariſh, without-his conſent. 3 Ad eft ? but exiſtence to the queſtion, 1 it ? An e/t. 
EXIGENCE, or Ex1GeNcy, that which a thing requires, 3 Exiſtence neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſes eſſence, and cannot 
or which is expedient and ſuitable thereto. e conceived without it; but effence may be conceived 
EXIGENT, in Law, a writ which lies where the defend- | without exiſtence, in that eſſence, belongs equally to 
ant, in a perſonal action, cannot be found, nor any thing things that are in potentia, and in adtu; but exiſtence only 
of his within the country, whereby to be attached, or] to choſe i au. 9 however, that this does not ob- 


diſtrained. N Fact i | tain in God, about whoſe nature and eſſence the mind 
It. is. directed to the ſheriff, ordering him to proclaim and | cannot think without conceiving his exiſtence. 

call the party five county-court days ſucceſſively, and | We have divers ways of arriving at the knowledge of the 
charge him to appear, under pain of outlawry. : exiſtence of things, Our own exi/tence we know by intui- 
The ſame writ alſo lies in an indictment of felony, where | tion; the exi/tence of a God, by demonſtration ; and that 
the party indicted cannot be found. ; of other things, by ſenſation, 


It is called an exigent, becauſe it exigit, i. e. exacts, or re-| As for our own exi/tence, we perceive it ſo plainly, that 
quires the party. to appear, or, by forthcoming, to àn-] it neither needs, nor is it capable of any proof. In every 
{wer the law. If he appear not at the laſt day's procla- act of ſenſation, reaſoning, or thinking, we are con- 
mation, he is ſaid to be quis exattus, and then is ſcious to ourſelves of our own being, and in this matter 
outlawed. See OUTLAWRY, come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of certainty. 
EXIGENTERS, four offcers of the court of common | ran As to our knowledge of the exi/tence of a God, though 
who make all exigents and proclamations, in all actions] he has given us no innate ideas of himſelf, yet, having 
where the proceſs of outlawry lies. furniſhed us with faculties of ſenſe, perception, and rea- 
Anciently, the making writs of ſuper/edeas upon ſuch | fon, we can never want a clear proof thereof. Sce 
exigents as paſſed in their offices, did likewiſe belong to Gop. 
them; but this branch of buſineſs was taken from them The knowledge of the æxiſtence of other things, i. e. of 
under king James I. and committed to a particular 6f- | external objects, bodies, a world, &c. we only have by 
ficer in the court of common pleas, created by patent. | ſenſation; tor there being no neceſſary conneCtion of real 
Sec SuPERSEDEASG. | exiſtence with any idea a man hath in his memory, nor of 
EXILE, baniſhment. See BANISHMENT. any other exi/tence but that of God, with the exi/tence of 
Among the Romans, the word exi/e, exilium, properly fig-| any particular man; no particular man can know the 
niſied an interdiCtion, or excluſion from water and fire; ex:/tence of any other being, but only when, by aCtually 
the neceſſary conſequence of which was, that the inter- operating upon him, it ws, Þ itſelf be perceived by him. 
dicted perſon muſt betake himſelf into ſome other coun- | 'The having of the idea of any thing in our mind, no more 
try, ſince there was no living without fire and water. | proves the exiſtence of that thing than the picture of a 
Thus, Cicero, Ad, Herenn. obſerves, that the form of | man evidences his being in the world, or the viſions of a 
the ſentence did not expreſs exile, but only aque & ignis] dream make a true ſtory. It is, therefore, the actual re- 
interdiftio, See INTERDICTION. ceiving of ideas from without that gives us notice of the 
The ſame author remarks, that exi/e was not properly a | exi/terice of other things, and makes us know that ſome- 
puniſhment, but a voluntary flying, or avoiding the pu- | thing doth exi/? at that time without us, which cauſes 
niſhment decreed : Exilium non eſſe ſupplicium, ſed per- | that idea in us, though we neither know nor conſider 
fugium, pirtuſque ſupplicii. Pro Cæcina. how it doth it. 1 le This 
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This notice which we have by our ſenſes, of the exi/ence 
of things without us, though it be not altogether ſo cer- 
tain as intuition and demonſtration, yet deſerves the 
name of knowledge, if we perſuade ourfelves, that our 
faculties act and inform us right concerning the exi/tence 
of thoſe objects that affect them. 

Now, beſides the aſſurance of our ſenſes themſelves, that 
they do not err in the information they give us of the 
exiſtence of things without us, we have other concurrent 
reaſons 3 as, 1+ It is plain thoſe perceptions are produced 
in us by exterior cauſes affecting our ſenſes ; becauſe 
thoſe that want the organs of any ſenſe never have the 
ideas belonging to that ſenſe produced in their minds. 
2. Becauſe we find we cannot avoid having thoſe ideas 
produced in our minds. When our eyes are ſhut we 
can at pleaſure recal to our mind the ideas of light or 
the ſun, which former ſenſations had lodged in our me- 
mories; but if we turn our eyes towards the ſun, we 
cannot avoid the idea which the light or the ſun then pro- 
duces in us, Which ſhews a manifeſt difference between 
thoſe ideas laid up in the memory, and ſuch as force 
themſelves vpon us, and we cannot avoid having; be- 
ſides, there is no one who doth not perceive the dif- 
ference in himſelf between actually looking upon the 
ſun, and contemplating the idea he has of it in his me- 
mory ; and therefore he hath certain knowledge, that 
they are not both memory or fancy. 3. Add to this, 
that many ideas are produced in us with pain, which we 
afterwards remember without the lealt offence ; thus, the 
pain of heat, or cold, when the idea of it is received in 
our mind, gives us no diſturbance, which, when felt, 
was very troubleſome; and we remember the pain of 
hunger, thirſt, head-ach, &c. without any pain at all, 
which would either never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly 
do it, as often as we thought of it, were there nothing 
more but ideas floating in our minds, and appearances 
entertaining our fancies, without the real exi/icnce of 
things affecting us from abroad. 4. Our ſenſes, in many 
caſes, bear witneſs to the truth of each others report 
concerning the exiſfence of ſenſible things without us: he 
that doubts, when he ſces a fire, whether it be real, may 
feel it too if he pleaſes ;z and, by the exquiſite pain, may 
be convinced, that it is not a bate idea or phantom. 
Such is Mr. Locke's demonſtration of the cx//fence of ex- 
ternal bodies. 

The ingenious Dr. Berkeley has- a-different ſyſtem: ex- 
ternal bodies, he contends, have no cen, but in a 
mind perceiving them; that is, they only ei, quatenus, 
they are perceived; and of this he has given us what he 
and many others account a demonſtration. 

In reality, “that neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor 
ideas, formed by the imagination, exiſt without the 
« mind, he obſerves, is allowed ; and that the various 
« ſenſations impreſſed on the mind, whatever objects 
« they compoſe, cannot exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind 
«* perceiving them, is not leſs evident. This appears 


* from the meaning of the term et, when applied to 
« ſenſible things. Thos, the table I write on, /s, 1. e. 
« I ſee and feel it; and were I out of my ſtudy, I ſhoutd | 
« ſay it exiſted; i. e. that were I in my ſtudy 1 ſhould fee 
and feel it as before. 
« ſmelt it, &c. but the ex:/tence of unthinking beings, 
without any relation to their being perceived, is un- 
« intelligible, their ſe is percipi.“ The notion of bo- 
dies, he endeavours to ſhew, is founded on the doctrine 
of abſtract ideas: What are light and colours, heat 
* and cold, extenſion and figure; in a word, the things 
* we lee and feel, but fo many ſenſations, notions, ideas, 
« or impreſſions on the ſenſe ? And is it poſſible to ſe- 
** Parate, even in thought, any of theſe from perception? 
* The ſeveral bodies then, that compoſe the frame of 
* the world, have not any ſubſiſtence without a mind: 
* their eſſe is to be perceived or known; and as long as 
© they are not perceived by me, nor any other thinking 
being, they have no ſhadow of exi/?cnce at all. The | 
* things we perceive, are colour, tigure, motion, &c. 
** that is, the idea of thoſe things; but has an idea any 
* exiſtence out of the mind? To have an idea is the 
* ſame thing as to perceive; that, therefore, wherein 
colour, figure, &c. exiſl, muſt perceive them. It is 
evident, therefore, there can be no unthinking ſub- 
jr [tance or ſubſtratum of thoſe ideas: but you may argue, 
1 if the ideas themſelves do not exiſt without the mind, 
„ there may be things like them, whereof they are co- | 
„ Pies or reſemblances, which exiſt without the mind; 
ts anſwered, an idea can be like nothing but an 
- idea; à colour or figure can be like nothing elſe but 
- another figure or colour. It may be farther atked, 
a whether thoſe ſuppoſed originals, or external things, 
5 whereof our ideas are the pictures, be themſelves per- 
f ceivable or not? If they be, they are ideas; if they 

be not, I a peal to any one, whether'it be ſenſe to | 
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There was an odour; i. e. 1 
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t ſay, a colour is like ſomewhat which is inviſible; 
„hard or ſoft, like ſomewhat intangible, &c. Some 
* diſtinguiſh between primary and fccondary qualities; 
„the former, viz. extenſion, ſolidity, figure, motion, 
* reſt, and number, they maintain have a real ex!/texce 
* out of the mind; as ſor the latter, under which come 
** all other ſenſible qualities, as colours, ſounds, taſtes, 
* &c. they allow the ideas we have of them are not re- 
** ſemblances of any things exiſting without the mind, 
** or unperceived, but depend on the ſize, texture, mo- 
„ tion, &c. of the minute particles of matter. Now, 
« it is certain, that thoſe primary qualities are inſepar- 
* ably united with the other ſecondary ones, and cannot 
even in thought be extrafted from them, and there- 
* fore mult only exiſt in the mind. Can any :nan con- 
* ceive the extenſion and motion of a body without its 
** other ſenſible qualities? For my part, I find it im- 
© poſſible to frame an idea of a body extended and mor- 
© ing, without giving it ſome colour, &c. In effect, 
* extenſion, figure, and motion, abſtracted from all 
* other qualities, are inconceivable ; where the others, 
„ therefore, are, there theſe too mult be, i. e. in the 
„ mind and no where elſe Again, great and ſmall, 
« ſwift and flow, are allowed to exiſt no-where with- 
* out the mind, being merely reative and changing, as 
* the frame or poſition of the organ changes: the ex- 
t tenhon, therefore, that exiſts withou! the mind, is 
e neither great nor ſmall, the motion neither ſwift not 
« flow ; i. e they are nothing. That number is a crea- 
ture of the mind, is plain (even though the other 
« qualities were allowed to exiſt) from this; that the 
„ {ame thing bears a ditterent denominatio of number, 
« as the mind views it with different reſpects ; thus, the 
fame extenſion is 1, or 3, or 36, as the mind con- 
&« ſidets it, with reference to a yard, a ſoot, or an inch. 
%% Nay, many of the modern geomet:icians hold, that a 
«© finite line may be divided into an infinite number of 
„ parts, and each of thoſe infinitefimals into an iafinity 
of others; and ſo on, in infinitum; ſo that the ſame 
« thing is either unity or infinity, either ro number or 
all number. In effect, after the fame manner as the 
„modern philoſophers prove colours, taltes, & to 
« have no ex:/tence in matter, or without the mind; the 
« fame thing may be proved of all ſenſible qualities 
& whatſoever : thus, they fay, heat and cold are only 
«© the affections of the mind, not at all patterns of real 
© beings exiſting in corporeal ſubſtances ; becauſe the 
« fame body which ſeems cold to one hand ſeems warm 
«to another, Now, why may we not as weil argue, 
te that figure and extenſion are not patterns or reſemb- 
„ Jances of qualities exiſting in matter; becauſe to the 
o {ame eve, at different ſtations, or to eyes of different 
« {truCture, at the ſame ſtation, they appear various? 
« Again, ſweetneſs, it is proved, does not exiſt in the 
« thing ſapid, becauſe the thing remaining unaltered, 
« the ſweetneſs is changed to bitterneſs, as in a ſever, 
{© or by an otherwiſe vitiated palate. Is it not as reaſon- 
able to ſay, that motion does not exiſt out of the mind? 
« fince, if the ſucceſlion ot ideas in the mind become 
„ ſwiſter, the motion, it is acknowledged, will appear 
„ flower, without any external alteration. Again, were 
it poſhble for ſolid figured bodies to exiſt out of the 
mind, yet it were impoſſible for us ever to know it : 
% our ſenſes, indeed; give us ſenſation of ideas, but do 
e not tell us that any things exiſt without the mind, or 
© unperceived, like thoſe which are perceived: this the 
4 materialiſts allow. No other way therefore remains, 
„but that we know them by reaſon's inſerting their 
«© exi/tence from what is immediately perceived by ſenſe. 
& But how ſhould reaſon do this, when it is confeiled, 
e there is not any neceſſary connection between our ſen- 
© {ations and theſe bodies? It is evident, from the 
© phenomena of dreams, phrenſies, &c. that we may be 
„affected with the ideas we have now, though there 
c“ were no bodies exiſting without them; nor does the 
© ſuppolition of external bodies at all forward us, in 
* conceiving how our ideas thould come to be pioduced. 
“The materialiſts own themſelves unable to conceive in 
« what manner body can act on fpirit, or how it ſhould 
« imprint any idea on the mind. To ſuppoſe, there- 
© fore, bodies exiſting without the mind, is little elſe 
& than to ſuppoſe God has created innumerable beings 
entirely uſeleſs, and ſerving to no purpoſe at all. On 
„the whole it appears, that the exz/ence of bodies out 
© of a mind perceiving them, is not only impoſſible, and 
%a contradiCtion in terms; but were it poſhb'e, nay 
© real, it were impoſſible we ſhould ever know it. And 
& again, that ſuppoſing that there are no ſuch things, 
« yet we ſhould have the very ſame reaſon to ſuppoſe 
„ there were that we now have Suppoſe, e. gr. an in- 


a telligence affected with the ſame train of ſeuſations, 


% impretled in the ſame order, and with the ſame vivid- 
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© neſs, would it not have all the reafon to believe the 
© exi/tence of bodies repreſented by his ideas that we have? 
* All our ideas and ſenſations are viſibly inactive; nay, 
% the very being of an idea implies paſſiveneſs and in- 
© ertneſs; ſo that it is impoſſible for an idea to do any 
* thing, or, in ſtrictneſs, be the cauſe of any thing; it 
© cannot, therefore, be the reſemblance or pattern of 
„any active being, unleſs oppoſites can be Ri to re- 
© ſemble one another. Now, we find a continual ſuc- 
„ ceflion of ideas in the mind; but theſe, it has been 
& proved, do not depend on any external body as their 
« cauſe; it remains, therefore, that their cauſe is an in- 
© corporeal active ſubſlance or ſpirit : for that I am not 
« the cauſe of my own ideas, is plain from this, that 
« when I open my eyes in broad day-light, I cannot help 
« ſeeing various objects. Now, the fixed rules or me- 
„ thods wherein the mind we depend on excites in us 
* the ideas of ſenſe, are called laws of nature; theſe we 
© learn by experience, which teaches us, that ſuch and 
« ſuch ideas are attended with ſuch and ſuch other ideas 
© in the ordinary courſe of things. Ideas are not any 
« how, and at random, produced; there is a certain 
« order and connection eltabliſhed among them like 
dc that of cauſe and effect; and there are ſeveral combi- 
nations of them made in a very regular artful manner, 
* which we call bodies; and the ſyſtem of thoſe, the 
c 15/4 In ſtrictneſs, however, the connection of ideas 
* docs not imply the relation of cauſe and effect, but 
only of a mark or ſign of the thing ſignified; the fire 
« 1 ſce.is not the cauſe of the pain I fee], but the mark 
« that forewarns me of it; the noiſe I hear is not the 
* elle of this or that motion or colliſion of natural bo- 
% dies, but the ſign thereof. The Carteſians own ſome- 
* what like this: the action of bodies in our organs, ſay 
* they, is not the efficient cauſe of our ideas and per- 
« ceprions, but only the occational cauſe, which deter- 
„mines God to act on the mind, according to the laws 
« of the union of the ſoul and body.“ See CavsE. 
Dr. Beikeley, indeed, taking away bodies; takes away 
what theſe philoſophers account the occaſions of their 
ideas : „by an occaſion, he ſays, muſt either be meant 
&« the agent chat produces an effect, or ſomething ob- 
„ ſerved to accompany or go before it in the ordinary 
„ courſes of thing; but matter is allowed to be paſſive 
« and inert, and cannot therefore be an agent or efficient 
*« cauſe; and this matter primitively, and in itſelf, is al- 
« lowed imperceivable, and devoid of all particular ſen- 
« ſible qualities; i. e. it has not this or that particular 
« colour, this or that particular figure, &c. but has co- 
« Jour in the general, figure in the abſtract, &c. but an 
« abſtract is no object of ſenic; matter, theteſore, can- 
« not be the occaſion of our ideas in the latter ſenſe.” 
See Berkel. Princip. of Human Knowl. See ABSTRAC- 
TION. 

How far the great argument of the maintainers of a ma- 
rerial world from the impoſſibility of God's deceiving us, 
and from the evidence that he does fo, if there be no ſuch 
thing, will go againſt this reaſoning, we leave to the 
reader. See Stanl. Hiſt. Philoſoph. part xii. p. 816. 
where the objections of the ancient Pyrrhoniſt to the 
exi/tence of bodies are recited. 

As to the ex//tence of ſpirits, Mr. Locke allows, that our 
having ideas of them does not make us know that any 
ſuch things do exift without us; or that there are any 
tinite {pirits, or any other ſpiritual beings, but God. 
We have ground from revelation, and ſeveral other rea- 
ſons, to helieve with aſſurance that there are ſuch 
creatuiesz but our ſenſes being not able to diſcover 
them, we want the means of knowing their particular 
eilen; for we can no more know that there ae ſinite 
ſpiriis ceally exiſting by the idea we have of ſych beings, 
than by the ideas any one has of fairies or centaurs, he 


might be taken to the inſtrument, by alledging th 
prince in paſling ſuch charter was abuſed by falle 1 
geſtion. | i 

EXOCATACCELUS, in Antiquity, a general denomina. 
tion, under which were included ſeveral grand officers 
of the church at Conſtantinople ; as, the grand æcono- 
mus, grand facellarius, grand taſter of the chapel 
grand ſcevo-phylax or keeper of the veſſels, grand char. 
tophylax, the maſter of the little chapel, ahi the protec- 
dicus, or firſt advocate of the church. 
There are many opinions with feſpect to the etymolog 
of this term. F. Goar apprehends, that all the anterior 

rieſts were called Kalaxoinor, tataceli, ꝗ. d. people of à 
ow condition; and that their ſuperiors were called -5. 
cataceli, q. d. people out of the number of carac#/i, or 
above them. Upon the whole, however, he adheres to 
the ſentiment of G. Coreſius, who ſays, that the patri- 
archal palace, and the apartments of the ſyncellus, and 
of the monks in the patriarch's ſervice, were in a very 
low part of the city, which, with regard to the reſt 
ſeemed a valley or pit; and that the ſhoots above men- 
tioned had their ſeveral houſes or palaces ta, out of the 
valley; whence the name exocataceti. M. Du-Cange de- 
rives the appellation from theit being above the level or 
rank of the other clerks, and ſeated at church, &c. in 
more honourable places erefted for that purpoſe on 
either ſide ot the patriarch's throne. 

The exocatacel; were of great authority: in public af. 
ſemblies they had the precedence of biſhops; and in the 
patriarchate of Conſtantinople did the office of deacons, 
as the cardinals originally did in the church of Rome. 
Accordingly, in the letter of John IX. to the emperor 
Baſilius Leo, they are called cardinales. 

At firſt they were prieſts ; but ſome patriarchs of Con- 
ſtantinople, whom Codin does not mention, would have 
them for the future to be no more than deacons. The 
reaſon was, that being prieſts, each of them had their 
ſeveral churches, wherein they were to officiate on all the 
grand feſtival days; ſo that it unhappily fell out, the pa- 
triarch on the moſt folemn days was deſerted by all his 
chief miniſters. 

EXOCIONIT A, Exoc1on1TEs,in Church Antiquity. The 
Arians were firlt called Exocionites; becauſe, when ex- 
pelled the city by Theodoſius the Great, they retired in- 
to a place called Exccionium, and there held their al- 
ſemblies. Juſtinian gave the orthodox all the churches 
of the heretics, excepting that of the Exocionites. 
The word is derived from EZzxioyrey, or EZaueyioy, the 

name of the rage above mentioned. Codin, in his Ori- 
gines, ſays, that the Exocionium was a place encompaſſed 
with a wall built and adorned by Conitantine; and 
that without the circumference of the wall there was a 
column, with a ſtatue of that emperor, whence the 
place took its name, viz. from e&, without, and xis, 
column. 

EXOCCETUS, in 7chthyolggy, the name of a genus of 
fiſhes, of the order of abddominales, in the Liunæan ſyſtem, 
and in the Artedian, of the malacopterygious or ſoft- 
finned kind ; the characters of which are theſe : the 
branchioſtege membrane contains ten bones, four of 
which are broad, and are covered by the opercula of the 
gills, and all of them are very difficult to be counted. 
The pectoral fins are very long: there is but one bn on 
the back, and that is placed toward the lower part of it. 
The ſcales are large, Artedi and Linnæus enumerate 
only two ſpecies of this genus. See Tab. IV. Fijh. N. 41. 
and article FLYING-f1/þ. | 

EXODIARY, Exopiakrtvs, in the Axcient Roman Tra- 
gedy, was a droil, or mime, who appeared on the ſtage 
when the tragedy was ended, and performed what they 


called the exodium, or concluſion of the thew, to divert 
the compan 


can come to know that things anſwering to thoſe ideas | EXODIUM, Etzgen, in the Ancient Greek Drama, was one 


do really exiſt. 

EXIT, properly expreſſes the departure of a player from 
off the ilage, when he has acted his part. 

Ihe word is alſo uſed in a figurative 3 to expteſs any 
kind of departure, even death. 

EXITUERITA, Eg/npra, in Antiquity, oblations or prayers, 
to any of the gods for a proſperous expedition or journey. 
Ibere were alſo feaſts under this denomination, which 
were celebrated be the Greeks with ſacrifices and prayers. 
when their generals undertook expeditions againſt any 
enemy. 


EXITUS, ues, in Law, the yearly rents or profits of 


lands or tenements. See ISSUE, &c. 
EXLEGALITUS, in Law, the ſame with an outlawed 
perſon. See OUTLAW» | 
EX MERO MOTU, formal words uſed in the king's 
charters and letters patent, ſignifying that he does what 
is contained therein of his own will and motion, 
The effect of theſe words is to bar all exceptions that 


of the four parts or diviſions of a tragedy. | 
The word is ſormed from the Greek, «409g, going ou, 
digreſſion, of t and ode, way, road. Feſtus, lib. v. calls 


It exitus. 
The exedium, according to Ariſtotle; was ſo much as 
was rehearſed after the chorus had ceaſed to ſing for the 
laſt time; ſo that cum with them was far from being 
what the epilogue is with us, as ſeveral people have 
imagined it was, 
The exodium was ſo much of the piece as included the 
cataſtrophe and unravelling of the plot ; which cata- 
ſtrophe, &c. in pieces tegularly compoſed, always be- 
gan after the laſt finging of the chorus, anſwering nearly 
to our fourth and fifth acts. M. Dacier's Comment on 
Ariſtotle's Poetics, chap. 12. See CATASTROPHE and 
Cnorvus. | ; 
Among the Romans the exodium was a different thing 
was pretty nearly what farces are with us. After the 
tragedy was over, came a pantomime on the ſtage, * 
c 
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1 to be ſhed. 


ſunt fabulis pot. i mum atellanis. See alſo Juvenal. 


Urbicus exodio Fiſum movet atellanæ 
' Geſtibus Antottces 


EX 0 


ed the ezodiarius, who, by his grimace, jeſling and buf- teen hours; the tumor was very large; and on opens 
ſoonery, diverted the people, compoſed theit minds, and ing it the liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, and inteſtines, were 
wiped away the tears which the tragic ſpectacle had oc- found all incloſed in it; yet its aperture at the navel was 


but little more than an inch in diameter. The molt na- 


iginere on T. Livy ſays, the exodium conſiſted of cer- | tural conjecture in this caſe ſeemed, that the viſcera had 
tain humourous, drolling verſes, rehearſed by the youth been forced out of the body by ſome accident during 
at the end of the fabule attellanæ, and anſwering to our pregnancy, and that the peritoneum, as they enlarged in 
farces. In another place, the ſame author ſays, that the growth, had extended itſelf by degrees to the dimenſions 
+x:dia were a kind of interludes in the intervals between | of this ſack : but, on a ſtrict enquiry, the lack was found 
the acts, partly fable and pleaſantry, partly muſic, &c. 
to give time both for the ſpectators and actors to recover | not be a production of the peritoneum, which is ſingle, 
breath. The paſſage in Livy, whence he takes the no- but it muſt neceſſarily have been an «<xtenſion of the 
tion, is lib. vii. dec. t. Ridicula intexta verfibus, que 
Juventus inter fe more antiquo jaclare cepit, eaque rn umbilical cord; and it was not leſs eaſy to determine 


to be compoſed of a double membrane; ſo that it could 


membranes of the placenta, which, uniting, form the 


that the viſcera could not have been forced out of the 
body when at any conſiderable growth, as the aperture 
was ſo ſmall, the liver alone being of ſix times its dia- 
meter, It appears, therefore, that in theſe caſes the viſ- 


Exopiuu in the Septuagint, ſigniſies the end or conclu- cera get out while very ſmall, and grow and enlarge in 


ſion of a feaſt. 


their unnatural ſituation. The patent of the infant being 


The Hebrew text calls the day Dy, which the Seventy aſked if ſhe had received any injury during her preg- 


render EEOdior. 


nancy, could not recollect any; but only obſerved, that 


In particular, exodion is uſed for the eighth day of the | while young with child, ſhe had been very ſtrongly af- 
feaſt of tabernacles, which, it is ſaid, had a ſpecial view | fected by the fight of the entrails of an ox hanging out 
to the commemoration of the Exodus, or departure out | of its belly at a butcher's; Mem. Acad. Par. 17,6. See 
of Egypt, though there is nothing of it expreſſed in | HEANIA. | 


Scripture. 


EXONEIROSIS, from E, out, and ertięeg, dream, a noc- 


fxovium, was alſo the name of a ſong ſung at the con- | turnal pollution or emiſſion: of the ſemen in dreams. 


clufion of a meal or feaſt. 


EXODUS, the ſecond of rhe five books of Moſes. 


This, if it happens but rarely, is uſually a ſign only of 
redundant vigour ; but if it happens frequently, is a fign 


The word in its original Greek, EZ£2%%;, literally imports | of weakneſs of the ſeminal veſſeis, which is moſt fre- 
a going out, or journey; and was applied to this book, be- uently the caſe. 

cauſe the hiſtory of the Iſraclites' paſſage out of Egypt is | EXONERATIONE e, in Law, a writ that lay for the 
related therein. Beſide this, it contains the ſtory of | King's ward, to be freed from all ſuit to the county- 
what was tranſacted in Egypt from the death of Joſeph | court, hundred-court, leet, &c. during the wardſhip. 


to the delivery of the Jews ; as well as what patled in 


F. N. B. 158. 


the wilderneſs, and particularly at mount Sinai, to the | EXONYCHOS, of 2, <vithout, and opyt, a nail, in Botany, a 


building of the tabernacle. | 
The Hebrews call it veelle ſemeth, q. d. hc nomina, theſe 


name given by ſome of the ancient writers, among whom 
are Dioſcorides and Pliny, to the GROM WELL or litho- 


are the initial words of the book ; for the ſame reaſon ſpermum. See /EGONYCHUS. 


they call Geneſis, berefith, q. d. in principio, in the be- 
Finning. 

EX OFFICIO, denotes the power a perſon has in virtue 
of is office, to do certain things without beiug applied 


to, 

By a branch of ſtatute 1 Eliz. the queen, by her letters 
paterit, might authoriſe any perſons exerciſing eccle- 
tiaſtical juridiction to adminiſter an oath, ex cis, 
whereby ſuppoſed offenders were forced to couſeſs, ac- 
cuſe, or clear themſelves of any criminal matter, &c. 
but this branch relating to this oath is repealed by 17 
Car, I. cap. 11. 

Ex or cio Information. See INFORMATION. 

EXOLICETUS, in Natura! Hiſtery, a name uſed among 
the writers of the middle ages, to expreſs a ſmall {tone 
which had ſuch a varicty of colours that it dazzled, as 
they ſay, people's eyes in looking at them. Ir is ſaid to 
have been found in Lybia. The name is probably only 
a corruption of the hexacontalithos of Pliny and the 
older writers ; and this ſeems to have been no other 

, than a name for the opal. 

EXOMIS, of «&, out of, and a, ſhoulder, in Antiquity, a 
ſtrait narrow garment through which the ſhoulders ap- 
peared. It had ſomething in common with the tunic, 
and ſomething with the pallium. It was worn by ſlaves, 
ſervants, and the lower clafles of people among the Ro- 
mans. 

EXOMOLOGESIS, EZourncyno'g, formed of EZoonoyea, 
{ confeſs, a term little uſed but in ſpeaking of the ancient 
ceremonies of repentance, whereof the exomoloy:/:5, by us 
called confeſſion, was a part. 

Some of the ancients, and particularly Tertullian, de 

Fnit. cap. g. uſe the word in a greater rome as com- 

prehending the whole of repentance. 

A public excmeloge/rs was never commanded by the church 

for ſecret fins, as may be ſcen in the capitulars of Char- 
lemague, and the canons of divers councils, 

EXOMPHALUS, EZoupancs, of E, out, and e, navel, 

in Surgery, a general name, comprehending all kinds of 

navel-ruptures, 'The firſt are tumors or ſwellings of 
the ſolid parts, whereof there are three yarieties, deno- 
minated from the ſeveral parts affected, as the entcrom- 

Pholus „ iplomphalus, andentcro-epiplomphalus. The ſecond 

are tumors formed by collections and gatherings of hu- 

mours, of which there are four varieties, diſtinguiſhed 
by the particular humours they are formed of, as the 

Pydromphalus, pneumatomphalus, ſarcomphalus, and vari- 

camphalus. The third are thoſe compounded of both the 

other, viz, the enterobydromphalus and epipleſartomphalus. 


See cach ſpecies under its ſeveral head. 
none of thoſe caſes which Mr. Mery has given an ac- 
— died after four- 


count of, the infant was born alive, 


EXOPHTHALMIA, of ss, out, and Sanne, eye, in 
Surgery, is a protuberance of the eye out of its natural 
poſition. 

EXORCISM, EZogxi9pucs, prayers or conjurations wherewith 
to exorciſe, i. e. drive out devils or demons from perſons 
apprehended to be poſſeſſed or to preſerve from danger. 
The word is derived from the Greek, «t4pxrCriv, adjurarey 
conjurare, to adjure, or conjure. In moſt dictionaries, 
exorciſm and conjuration are uſed as ſynonymous z but, 
in reality, conjuration is only a part of the exorci/m; and 
the exorciſm the ceremony entire. The conjuiation is 
properly the formula, where the devil is commanded to 
come forth, &c. | 
Exorciſms are of great uſe in the Romiſh church: their 
N &c. are frequently exorciſing dæmoniacal per- 
ons. The prieſts make holy water by exorciſing com- 

mon water a certain number of times. In reality, the 
exorciſm is a part in moſt of their conſecrations. 
Exorciſms had anciently another and farther purpoſe ; be- 
ing applied by way of tial or purgation to extort the 
truth from the accuſed. 

The exorciſm, in this ſenſe, was a ſort of bread conjured 
and exorciſed for the purpoſe ; and the opinion was, 
that if the perſon was criminal he could not ſwallow the 
bread. 

This, it ſeems, was a frequent practice in the time of 
our Edward III. and the bread thus exorciſed was faid 
to be CORSNED, 

Linderbroeck gives inſtances of excrci/ms with barley- 
bread, and others with cheeſe; and hence, probably, 
might ariſe that popular imprecation, “ May this bread 
& choak me, if I tell a lye.“ See ORDEAL and Jupi- 
ciuu Dei. 

EXORCISY, in the Remi Church, a prieſt, or tonſuted 

clerk who has received the four Icfier orders, one of 

which is that of ce. 

The term is likewiſe applied to a prelate, or to a prieſt 

delegated by a prelate, who actually exorciſcs a perſon 

poſſeſſed. 

It is a diſpute among divines whether ever the Greeks 

had any ſuch order as that of exorci/?. Fa. Goar, in his 

Notes on the Greek Euchologion, has made it probable 

they had, from ſeveral concurring paſſages in St. Diony- 

ſius and St Ignatius Martyr. 

The ordination of 2922 is performed in the time of 

maſs, their principal office being to expel devils. The 

fourth council of Carthage, can. 7. appoints, that in the 
ordination of exorci/s, the biſhop putting the book of 
exorciſms in their hands, ſhall, ſay theſe words: Re- 

„ ceive it, and keep it in remembrace, and have power 

© to lay hands on energument, whether baptiſed or cate- 

* chumens ;” which form ſtil] obtains. | 


M. Fleury 
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M. Fleury mentions certain people among the Jews who 
travelled round the country, making profeſhon of driv- 
ing out devils by invocations, which, they pretended, 
had been taught them by Solomon: theſe were alſo called 
exorciſts, See Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. lib. viii. cap. 2. 
Origen. Tract. xxxv. in Matt. 35. 050 
EXORDIUM, in Oratory, the preamble or beginning of 
a diſcourſe or ſpeech, ſerving to prepare the audience, 
and introduce the matter in hand. 
The word is formed from the Latin ordiri, to begin, by a 
metaphor taken from the weavers, who are ſaid, ordir: 
telam, to begin or warp a web by diſpoſing and ordering 
the — in a certain manner for the future work. 
See WARP, 
The exordium, on other occaſions, is called the prologue, 
prelude, and proem. 
Cicero defines exordium, a part of an oration, whereby 
the minds of the audience arc duly prepared for what 
remains to be ſaid. The exordium is a part of principal 
importance, and is to be laboured with extraordinary 
care; whence Tully calls it diffcillima pars orationts. 
Exordiums are of two kinds; either juſt and formal, or 
vehement and abrupt. In the firſt, the audience 1s pre- 
pared and conducted by due and eaſy ſteps ; in the ſe- 
cond, the orator, as if ſeized with ſome ſudden paſ- 
fon, breaks out upon his audience at once. vuch is 
that exordium of Iſaiah 3 Hear, Oh heavens ! and give ear 
Oh earth Oc that of Cicero againſt Cataline : 7 — 
tandem abutere patientia naſtra, Catalina ? Abrupt exor- 
diums are moſt ſuitable on occahons of extraordinary 
joy, indignation, or the like; though we have inſtances 
of panegyrics of the greateſt orators, begun abruptly, 
without any ſuch occaſions. Such is that of Gorgias, 
who began his eloge of the city and people of Elis with 
Haig, 9%; evSaiywr, Elis beata civitas, Abrupt, haſty, 
exordiums, were more to the taſte and manner of the 
Greeks than of the Latins. The objects which the orator 
ſhould have in view in this part of his diſcourſe, ate to 
gain the good opinion of his hearers, to ſecure their at- 
rention, and to give them ſome general notion of his 
lubjet; and therefore the requiſites in an exordium 
are, 1. Propriety, whereby the exordium appears eaſy and 
natural, becomes of a-piece with the whole diſcourſe, 
and matches it as a part does the whole; ſo that it 
could not be accommodated to any other, or, perhaps, 
a contrary occaſion, The ancient orators were very de- 
teCtive in this point; their exordiums had frequently no- 
thing in common with the ſubject. 
2. Modeſty, or an ingenious baſhfulneſs, which recom- 
mends the orator exceedingly to the favour of his audi- 
ence. This is what Cicero extols ſo much in L. Craſſus, 
Fuit enim in L. Crafſo pudor quidnam, qui non modo non 
obeſſet ejus orationt, 2 etiam probitatis commendatione pro- 
deſſet. The ſame Tully owns of himſelf, that at the 
beginning of his oration every limb trembled, and his 
whole mind was in a flutter. The vain glory of that au- 
thor ſhould be carefully avoided, of whom Horace 
ſpeaks, and who began his poem Fortunam Priami can- 
abe & nobile bellum. 
3. Brevity, not amplified or ſwelled with a detail of cir- 
cumſtances, or a long circuit of words; and in this re- 
pets it thould be accommodated to the length of the diſ- 
courſe. : 
4. The ſtyle of the exordium ſhould be juſt, eaſy, and 
pleaſant. Quintilian facetiouſly compares a faulty ex- 
ordium to a icarred face, which is preſently diſcerned, 
and very diſagreeable. Thus Cicero, Ve2/7ibula, aditu/que 


ad cauſam facias illuſtres. 


The exordium appears an eſſential part of an oration; 


though anciently, in the Areopagus, Julius Pollux tells 
us they ſpoke without any A464 and paſſions, and 
any peroration or epilogue. The like is {aid to have 
been done by Xenophon, who began thus : Darius & 
- Pariſatis duos habuere ſilios. 

EXORMISTOS, in /chthyology, a name given by ſome of 
the old writers to that ſpecies of the petromyzon which 
other authors call the /ampetra fluviatilis, and we in Eng- 
liſh the lampern. This is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the 
name of the petromyzon, with only one ſeries of ſmall 
teeth in the verge of the mouth, and ſome large ones 
below. Sce MusTELa, LAMrETRA, and PeTRo- 
MYZON. 

EXOS prſcis, in Tchthyology, a name given by Geſner and 


Rondeletius to the fiſh which we call the 5 or ichthyo- | 


collis piſcis, from the drug called ichthyocolla, or i/inglaſs, 
being procured. from it. It is properly a ſpecies of the 
accipenſer, and is diſtinguiſhed from the common 


— 


STURGEON by its having no tubercles. See Acci- 


PENSERse 
EXOSTOSIS, from et, out, and oc tor, a bone, in Anatomy, 

is properly an acute eminence or excreſcence, puſhing 

preternaturally above the bone, but creating ſometimes 
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no diſturbance, pain, or deformity, and uvacco ' 

with a caries or pins ventoſa. When this is A 

is always beſt to let it alone ; for the attempt to remedy 

often proves much worſe than the diſeaſe ; and by layin 

the bone bare, a caries, or other inconvenience is brought 
on. On the other hand, when this diforder occaſions 
pain or deformity, or impedes any action, or produces 
other miſchief, it may be remedied by taking off the 
protuberant part of the bone in the ſame manner as 

caſes of SPINA 3 

EXOS TRA, in the Ancient Theatre, a place where ſuch 
parts of the play were recited as were ſuppoſed to be 
ated prirately in the houſe. 

ExosTRA, was likewiſe the name of a warlike engine uſed 
in the ſieges of towns. 

EXO TERIC and EsoTERic, are terms denoting extent 
and internal, and applied to the double doftrine of the 
ancient philoſophers: the one was public, or croterie: 
the other ſecret, or eſoteric. The firſt was that which 
they openly poſſeſſed and taught to the world; the lat- 
ter was confined to a ſmall. number of choſen diſciples, 
This method was derived originally from the Egyptians 
who, according to the united teſtimony of Herodotus, 
Diodorus "en. By Strabo, Plutarch, &c. Had a two. 
fold philoſophy, one ſecret and ſacred, another public 
and common. The ſame practice alſo obtained among 
the Perfian Magi, the Druids of the Gauls, and the 
Brachmans of India. The Egyptian priefts, with whom 
it originated, ſuſtained the character of judges and ma- 
giſtrates, and probably introduced this diſtinction with 
a view to the public welfare, and to ſerve the purpoſes 
of legiſlation and government. Clement of Alexandria 
informs us, that they communicated their myſteries prin- 
cipally to thoſe who were concerned in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſtate ; and Plutarch confirms the ſame de- 
claration. However, others have ſuppoſed that they in- 
vented the fables of their gods and Heroes, and the other 
external ceremonies of their religion, to diſguiſe and con- 
ccal natural and moral truths; but whatever was the 
motive of their practice, it was certainly applied to po- 
litical purpoſes. 

EXOTIC, EZwrixo;, a term properly ſignifying /orcion, or 
extraneous, i. e. brought from a remote or ſtrauge country, 
In which ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, exotic, or barbarous 
terms or words, &c. | 
The word is derived from the Greek, eta, Faber, extra, 
without, on the outſide. 

Exoric, is chiefly applied to plants which are natives of 
foreign countries, particularly thoſe brought from the 
Eaſt and Welt Indies, and which do not naturally grow 
in Europe. 
The generality of exotics, or exotic plants, do not thrive 
in England without ſome peculiar care and culture; 
they require the warmth of their own climates; whence 
the uſe of hot-beds, glaſs-frames, green-houſes, &c. 
See GREEXN-houſe, and STOVE, 
In ſending plants from one country to another, great 
cautions are neceſſary. The plants ſcnt from a hotter 
country to a colder ſhould always be put on board in the 
ſpring of the. ycar, that the heat of the ſeaſon may be 
advancing as they approach the colder climates; and on 
the contrary, thoſe which ate ſent from a colder country 
to a hotter ſhould be ſent in the beginning of winter. 

'The beſt way of packing up plants for a voyage, if they 

be ſuch as will not bear keeping out of the earth, is to 

have boxes with handles, filling them with earth, and 
planting the roots as cloſe together as may be; the plants 
ihould be ſet in theſe boxes three weeks before they arc 
to be put on board; and in good weather they ſhould be 
ſet upon the deck, and in bad removed or covered with 
a tarpaulin. 
If they are going from a hotter country to a cold one, 
they muſt have very little moiſture 3 if, on the contrary, 
they are going from a colder to a warmer, they may 
allowed water more largely; and being ſhaded from the 
heat of the ſun, they will come ſafe. 
Many plants, bowever, will live out of the earth a great 
while ; as the ſedums, euphorbiums, ſicoides, and other 
ſucculent ones. "Theſe need no other care than the pack- 
ing of them up with mols in a cloſe box: and there ſhoule 
be a little hay put between them, to prevent them from 
wounding or bruiling one another, and holes. bored in the 
boxes to keep them from heating and putrefying: ln 
this manner they will come ſafe from a voyage of two 0! 
three, or even four or five months. 
Several trees alſo will come ſafely in the ſame mangel, 
taking them up at a ſeaſon when they have done grov” 
ing, and packing them up with moſs. Of this fort aus 
oranges, olives, capers, jaſmines, and pomgranate-tree>: 

Thefe, and many others, are annually brought over thus 

from Italy; and though they ate three or four months in 


—_ 


| the paſſage, ſeldom miſcarry. And the beſt way of {end 


* 


ing over ſeeds is in their natural huſks,/in a bag, or pack- 
ed up in a gourd-thell, keeping them dry, and out of the 
way of vermin. Miller. ISAS. x 
Dr. Liſter has a diſcourſe in the Philoſoph. Tranſ. on 
Exotic * i. e. ſuch diſeaſes as are never bred 
among us, but brought, from time to time, by infection, 
from other countries. Such, according to this author, 
are, 1. The plague, which is properly a diſeaſe of Afi, 
where it is epidemic. 2. The ſmall-pox, which is an ori- 
ental diſeaſe, and not known to Europe, or even Aſia 
Minor or Africa, till a ſpice-trade was opened to the re- 
moteſt part of the Indies, whence it originally came, 
and where it ſtill rages more cruelly than among us. 
3. The griping of the guts, which he takes for a diſeaſe 
peculiar to the Welt Indies, and yearly received from 
thence : for this, he adds, is a quite different diſeaſe 
from the tormina ventris of the ancients, and is ſcarce 
ever known in the mid-land countries, or fzr in the 
North of England. | FTE: 8 

ZXOUCON TH, in Church Hiftory, a kind of Arian here- 
tics, who maintained that the Son of God was made 
out of nothing: i. e. Ex Toy d be, ſuppoſed: by Go- 
thofred to be the ſame with the ExocioN ir; but this 
opinion is contradicted by the authority of Theodoret. 

EXPANSION, in Metaphyſics, expreſſes the idea we have 
of laſting, or preſerving diſtance, i. e. of diſtance, all the 
parts whereof exiſt together. C 4 

ExPpAansSION, in Phyſacs, is the dilating, ſtretching, or 
ſpreading out of a body; whether from any external 
cauſe as the cauſe of rarefaction, or from an internal 
cauſe, as elaſticity. Bodies naturally expand by heat 
beyond their dimenſions when cold, whence their ſpecific 
gravities are difterent at the different ſeaſons of the year. 
Air compreſſed or condenſed, as ſoon as the compreſſing 
or condenſing force is removed, expands itſelf by its 
elaſtic power to its former dimenſions. : 
Dr. Halley found by experiment, that water expands it- 
ſelf by one twenty-lixth part of its bulk, when made to 
boil; but a moderate heat does not induce any ſenſible 
expanſion at all. Mercury, with a very gentle heat, ex- 
pands itſelf one ſeventy-fourth part of its ordinary di- 
menſions. 


Spirit of wine, with a heat leſs than that of boiling wa- 


ter, expanded itſelf by one-twelfth part of its bulk, and 
then began to boil. The moſt ſenſible -xpanſion of water 
is in freezing. Mr. Boyle, in bis Hilt. of Cold, aſſures us, 
that ice takes up one-twelfthpart more ſpace than water. 
Dr. Gregory, in his Aſtrem. p. 407, proves, that a 
globe of our air, of an inch diameter, if it were re- 
moved to the diſtance of a ſemidiameter of the earth, 
would expand itſelf ſo as to fill all the planetary region 
as far as, nay, far beyond the ſphere of Saturn. See Alk. 


Solid bodies, as well as fluid, eaſily expand with heat. See | 


Hrar, PENDULUM, and PYROMETER. 

EXPANSUM Foliaceum. See FOLLACEUM. | 

EX PARTE, i. e. partly, or of one part. A commiſſion ex 
parte is that taken out and executed by one part only: 


where both parties join it is called a joint commiſſion, See 


ComMmissS1ON, 

EX PARTE TALIS, in Law, a writ that lies for a balliff 
or receiver, who, having auditors aſſigned to take his 
account, cannot obtain of them reaſonable allowance, but 
is caſt into priſon. The courſe in this caſe is to ſue this 
writ out of chancery, directed to the ſheriff, to take ſour 
mainpernors to bring his body before the barons of the 
exchequer at a certain day, and to warn the lord to ap- 
pear at the ſame time. F. N. B. 129. 

EXPECTANT Fee, in Law, where lands are given to a 
man and his wife, and the heirs of their dies 3 in | 
which ſenſe it differs from fee ſimple, where lands are 


given to a man and his wife in frank marriage, to hold 


to them and their heirs. 
EXPECTANCY, eſtates in, are of two ſorts; one created 
by act of the parties, called a REMAIN DER; the other 
by act of law, called a REVERSION. | 
EXPECTATION, in the De#rine of Chances, is applied to 
any contingent event, and is capable of being reduced to 
the rulcs of computation. Thus, a ſum of money in ca- 
pectation, when a paricular event happens, has a deter- 
minate value before that event happens; ſo that if a per- 
ſon is to receive any ſum, e. gr. 101. when an event takes 
place which has an equal PROBABILITY of happening 
and failing, the value of the eapectation is half that ſum 
or 54. and in all caſes, the expe&ation of obtaining any 
ſum is eſtimated by multiplying the value of the ſum ex- 
pected by the fraction, which repreſents the probability 
of obtaining it. The expefation of a perſon who has three 
chances in ſive of ONS tool. is equal toi Xx 100 or 


bol. and the probability 0 
equal to 183 = 3 


If the obtaining of any ſum requires the happening of | 
ſeveral events that are independent on each other, the | 
' 
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» firſt, and takes place only in caſe the firſt happens to fail 


ExPECTATION of Liſe, in the Dedtrine Liſe- annuities, 


chance, according to M. De Moivre's hypotheſis, (ſee 


obtaining 1004. in this caſe is 


E NP 


value of the expe2ation of that ſum is ſound by(Whitiply« 
ing together, the feveral probabilities of happening, and 
by multiplying the product by the value ot the ſum ex- 
pected. E. gr. Suppoſe, that in order to obtain gol. two 


events muſt happen, one of which has three chances to 5 


happen and two to fail, and the other has four chances 
to happen, and five to fail; the value of the expeAation is 
2 N g & gor n x o = 44x 90-=2$9 = 24). for 
if the firſt event had actually happened, the value of the ex- 
pectation, depending ſolely on the ſecond event, would be 
3 * 90 = gol. and therefore the happening of the firſt s 
event is the condition of obtaining an expet/ation worth ” 
40ʃ. but the probability of the firſt happening is 4, and 
the expeclatien ſought for is evidently. worth 1 x 40 = 4 
X * 90 == 24/.. The rule will be the ſame if an ex- 
peftation depends on the happening of one event and the 
failing of another; and alſo on the failing of two events; 
and on the happening or failing of any number of events 
that may be athgned. It is here ſuppoſed that the events 
are independent, or that the happening of one neither 
forwards nor obſtructs the happening of the other. But 
if two events are dependent, 1. e. if they are ſo connect- 
ed together as that the probability of either's happening 
1s altered by the happening of the other, the probability 
of their happening is the product of the orobabiliny of 
the happening of. one of them by the probability which 
the other will have of happening, {when the firſt is con- 
ſidered as having happened; and the ſame rule will ex- 
tend to the happening of any aſſigned number of events: 
thus, in a heap of thirteen cards of the fame colour, the 
probability of taking out the ace is 21; and the probabi- 
lity of taking the ace out of another heap of the ſame 
number is 44; and the probability of both - theſe in- 
dependent events happening will be ! x rr, = vio: 
but the probability of taking the ace firit out of a ſingle 
heap of thirteen cards is +4; and that of taking the 
deux afterwards is f?; and therefore the probability of 
both happening is 44 Xx 44 g- If a perſon has ſe- 
veral expefations on ſeveral ſums, the value of his expec-= 
tation on the whole is the ſum of his expeAations on the 
ere rd thus, let one cvent be ſuch that the proba- 
ility of obtaining any ſum, e. gr. gol. in cafe it hap- 
pens, may be 4; in which caſe the value of the expetta- 
tion is 4 * 99 = 54/. Let the probability of another 
event, on which depends a ſecond ſum of gol. be g, and 
the value of the expectation in this caſe is + Xx 90 = 40l. 
and the value of the expefation on the whole 54 + 40 = 
947. But if a perſon is to receive gol. once for all for the 
Happening of one or other of the two forementioned 
events, then, the expefation of the firſt event being worth 
541. as before, yet the expedation of the ſecond will be 
different ; becauſe this depends on the happening of the 


its having failed the expe&ation of the ſecond will be 40ʃ. 
thetefore, 4 is the meaſure of the probability of obtain- 
ing an expeclation worth 4ol. and conſequently the expec- 
tation will be worth; x 40 = 16/. and the value of the 
expectation on the whole will be 54 + 16 = 7ol. See 
the farther illuſtration and application of theſe principles 
and rules in De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, edit. 3. 
1776. See GAMING, 


the probability of which is?; and on the ſuppoſition o 


denotes, according to the molt obvious ſenſe of the term, 
that particular number of vears which a life of a given 
age has an equal chance of enjoying, or the time which 
a perſon of a given age may juſtly expeCt to continue in 
being. But Mr. Simpſon has ſhewn, that this period 
does not coincide with what the writers on annuities 
call the expefation of life, except on the ſuppoſition of an 
uniform decreaſe in the probabilities of life; and Dr. 
Price adds, that even on this ſuppoſition, it does not 
coincide with what is called the expectation of life, in any 
caſe of joint lives: for two lives of 40 have an even 


CoMPLEMENT of /ife) of continuing together only 134 
years. According to that hypotheſis, the probability that 
a life aged 40 will continue 134 years, will be expreſſed 


by 23; and this fraction multiplied by itſelf is the 


4 
probability that two lives of this age ſhall both continue 
11 „ 32:5 — 1956,25 
134 years; i. e. TY X 5 
which repreſents an even chance: but the epedlation f 
two joint lives being (according to the ſame byrewgz 
always a third of the common complement, will be 
this caſe 154 years. Therefore, the expetation of life, or 
as it may be otherwiſe galled, the are of life due to a per- 
Jon, is uſed to ſignify the mean continuance of any given * 
ſingle, ones or ſurviving lives, according to any given 
table of obſervations; or the number of years, which, 
taking them 


= nearly , 


one with another, they actually enjoy, and * 
5 C 70 may _ 
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ſons are alive, all 40 years of age, and one be ſuppoſed to 


br uenr of any aſſigned life; then 


242 &c. will be the preſent probabilities of its 


ment of the oldeſt life, and = the complement of the 
— youngeſt. The whole expefation of ſurvivorſhip is = — |. 
2 


will be to that of the youngeſt as _ 1 Rs. Ss. 
. n 


tien of life at the time they entered; and if it were found 


* burials are equal, that a 20th or 3oth part of the 


EX P 


may Wconſidered as ſure of enjoying z ſo that if 46 per- 


die every year, according to Mr. De Moivre's bypotheſis, 
till they ate all dead in 46 years, half 46 or 23 will be their 
expeftation of life ; i. e. the number of years 7 ay by 
them all will be juſt the ſame as if every one of them had 
lived 23 years, and then died; ſo that ſuppoſing no in- 
tereſt of money, there would be no difference m value 
between annuities payable for life to every ſingle perſon 
in ſuch a ſet, — | equal annuities payable to another 
equal ſet of perſons of the ſame common age, ſuppoſed 
to be all ſure of living juſt 23 years, and no more. 
In like manner, the third of 46 years, or 15 years 
and 4 months, is the expeclation of two joint lives both 
403 and this is alſo the expefation of the ſurvivor. The 
erpectation of life, in this laſt ſenſe of the terms, coincides 
with the ſums of the preſent probabilities, that any given 
ſingle or joint lives ſhall attain to the end of the firſt, 
ſecond, third, cc. moments, from this time to the end 
of their poſſible exiſtence ; or (in the caſe of ſurvivor- 
ſhips) with the ſum of the probabilities, that there ſhall 
be a ſurvivor at the end of the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. 
moments, from the preſent time to the end of the poſ- 
ſible exiſtence of ſurvivorſhip. From theſe principles 
Dr. Price has ſhewn how to deduce the demonſtrations 
of Mr. De Moivre's rules for finding the expectations of lives, 
which he has omitted : we ſhall here ſubjoin them for the 
information and amuſement of our mathematical readers. 
Let x ſtand for a moment of time, anden be the cou- 
n — KX 1 — 2 * 
8 1 


continuing to the end of the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. 


* — . 

moments; and the PROBABILITY of its con- 
: n 

NN — X 


tinuing to the end of x time ; therefore, * x will 


n 
be the fluxion of the ſum of the probabilities, or of 


an area repreſenting this ſum, whoſe ordinates are 
_ „ and axis x. The fluent of this expreſſion, or 
n 


* — = is the ſum itſelf for the time x; and this, 
n 

when x = n, becomes In, the expe#tation of the aſſigned 

life, or the ſum of all the probabilities juſt mentioned 


for its whole poſſible duration. Thus, "= x —— 
. n n 


or <= is the probability that two equal joint lives 


n 
WY * * will be the 
fluxion of the ſum of the probabilities; the fluent of 
which, or x — - + = becomes, when n = x, 5 
or the expectation of two equal joint lives. Again, ſince 
: = 2 * 5 is the probability that there will be a 


ſurvivor of two equal joint lives at che end of x time, 
n _ * & will be the fluxion of the ſum of the 


will continue x time, and 


n 
3 2 3 
probabilities; and the fluent, er ZE. is, when x = n, 
n n 


zu, or the expeation of ſurvivorſhip between two equal 
lives, which appears to be equal to the expe&ation of their 
joint continuance. The expedation of two unequal joint lives 


found in the ſame way is = — =, m being the comple- 


- + 250 and the eæpectation of ſurvivorſhip of the oldeſt 


5 7225 

From the definition already given of the ex Aation of 
life, it follows, that if in a ſociety limited to a Led num- 
ber of members, a 28th part of its members dies an- 


nually, 28 would appear to be their common epecla- 


in any town or diſtrict, where the number of births 


habitants die annually, it would appear that 20 or 


3 hg the expe&ation of a child juſt born in that town or 
iſtrict. 


Having a table of obſervations, ſhewing the number that 
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thoſe ages, it is eaſy to find the expefation for all 

lives by the following rule: divide the ſum of all 4 
ing in the table at the age whoſe rxpeation is required, 
and at all greater ages, by the number in the table 
of the living at that age, and ſubtract half unity from 
the quotient, the remainder will be the expeation re. 


uired. 
The reaſon of this ſubtraction may be underſtood b 
conceiving the recruit neceſſary to ſupply the waſte cf 
every year to be made always at the end of the year, ſo 
that the dividend ought to be the medium between the 
number living at the i and the end of the year; 
and therefore it ſhould be taken leſs than the ſum of the 
living in the table at and above the given age by half the 
number that die in the year ; but as the diviſor is to the 
dividend as unit to the quotient, the ſubtraction here di- 
refed will have the ſame effect as the afore mentioned di. 
minution. This rule may be illuſtrated by taking the 
ſum of all the living at 20 and upwards in Tab. I. and di- 
viding it 4 3585 the number living at that age, and the 

uotient leſs half unity, will be nearly 28.9 the ex ö 
of 20 in Tab. II. 1 FR 

TABLE I. 


Shewing the Probability of the Duration of Liſe in Lo 
deduced by Mr. Simpſon from Obſervations on hn 
of Mortality in London for ten Years, from 1728 to 
1737» 


* annually at all ages out of a given number alive at 


> Perſons Decr, | > [Perſons |Decr. > |Perſons [Dec 
7 =ving. of life. 2 living. life. L |living. of — 
o 1οοο⁰σc32⁰ [27] 321 | 6 54 135 G6 
1] 680 [133 [28] 315 | 7 + — 6 
2 547 51 [29] 308 7 56 123] 6 
3 496 | 27 [39] 3ot | 7 [57] 117] 5 
4 469 | 17 [31] 2904 | 7 580112 5 
5 452 | 12 32 287 | 7 59 1079 | 5 
6 440 | 10 |33] 280 | 7 660 102 5 
71439 8 34 273] 7 (bil 97 | 5 
8 422 | 7 |35] 266 7 620 92 5 
9 415] 5 [36] 2599 | 7 53 87] 5 
1100 410 5 137] 252 7 164] 82 5 
11 4055 380 245 8 5 77 5 
12 400 | 5 89 237 | 8 660 72] 5 
12 285 3 . 2 7 52 75 
14 390 | 5 |41] 222 980 62] 4 
15 385 | 5 42 ag | 8 69 58] 4 
160 380 | 5 [43] 206] 7 0 54 4 
17, 375 | 5 [44] 199.] 7 [71] 504 
* 370 5 145] 192 | 7 72] 464 
19 365 5 [46] 185 | 7 173] 42] 3 
20, 360 | 5 147] 178 | 7 74] 39| 3 
21 355 | 5|48] 171 | 67 36] 3 
22 350 | 5 149] 165 | 6 76 33] 3 
23] 345 650/159] 677] 30 3 
[24 339 | © 1]5:] 1531 6178} 27] 2 
25] 333 | © [52] 147 | 6790 25 
261 327 | 6 [53] 141 | 6 
TABLE II. 
Shewing the Expeclations of Life in London, according to 
the preceding Table. 
| _Age. [ExpeRation., Age. [ExpeAation, Ape. rpectation 1 
1| 27.0 | 28 24.0 55 ] 14.2 
4 32.0 | 29 24.1 | 56| 13.8 
3] 340 | 30 | 236 | 57 | 134 
4 | 356 [| 31 | 23.1 | 58 | 13.1 
51 30.0 | 32 | 22.7 | 59 | 12.7 
8.0 | 33 | a2.3-| 60 | 12.4 
71 35:8 | 34 | 21.9 | 61: | 12.0 
8 | 35-6 | 35 | 21.5 | 62| 11.6 
9 | 35-2 | 36 | 21.1 | 63| 11:2 
lo | 348 | 37 | 20.7 | 64 | 108 
11 34.3 | 38 | 203 | 65 ! 10.5 
I2| 33.7 | 39 | 19- 66 | 1041 
13 | 33-1 40 19. 67 9.8 
I4 | 32.5 | 41 | 19.2 | 68 9.4 
is | 31.9 | 42| 188 | 69. 1 
16 31.3 43] 18.5 | 70 8 
13 30.7 44] 181 [78.4 
1 39.1 | 45] 17.8 | 72 8.1 
19 295 | 46] 17.4 73 78 
20 | 28.9 | 47 17-0 | 74 7.5 
21 | 28.3 | 48 | 16.7 | 75 7.2 
22 | 27.7 | 49 | 26.3 | 76 68 
23| 27-2 | 50 | 16.0 | 77 6.4 
24 | 26.6 | 51 | 15.6 | 78 6.0 
25| 261 | 52] 152 % 55 | 
20 | 25.6 | 53 | 14.9 80 $0 | 
27 | 25-1 | 54 | - 14.5 1 
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re ſubjoin ſome other tables, calculated by 
D. wig — — of their connection with the ſub-] though Dr. Brakenridge, allowing 6 to a houſe, makes 


* 1 * 


147 
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591,580 is neareſt to the true number of inhabitants 


the number of inhabitaats in London 751,800: but the 
allowance of 6 to a houſe is certainly too large, as Dr. 
Price has ſhewn in a variety of . from act ua 
ſurveys; and he obſerves, that though 5 pop o a 
houſe rhay not be much too ſmall an . for Lon- 
don, it is too large ſor England in general. If the num- 
ber of houſes in Sad and Wales be reckoned a mil- 
lion, the number of people will be 44 millions, allowing 
41 to a houſe, and 5 millions, allowing 5 to a houſe. 


je& of this article. 


Proportion of inhabitants annually dying in 


oly Croft 
Pais De Country Pariſh - Hayy 7 London Vienna Berlin 
Vaud in Brandenbury] Shrewsbury RE 
in 45 1 in 45 [l in 33 i in 204 ft in 194 fi in 264 


Ages to which half the born live. 


i In the year 1690, the ber of houſes, accordin 
; ountry Pariſh 7 yea 90 num Ot houles, ace g to 
by in Senalen burg 0 * * l b Dr. Davenant, was 1,319,215; at the Reſtoration it was 
$* | © 35F 27 24 2 24 1,230,000 3 in 1759, 986,482; in 1766, 980, 692; ſo 


that between the Reſtoration and Revolution the people 
of England increaſed above 300,0c0 : ſince the year 
1690, they have decreaſed near a million and a half. 
The number of houſes in Ireland in 1754 was 395,429 : 
In 1767, it was 424,046; and allowing 44 to a houle, 
the number of people in Ireland will be 1, 908, 207; and 
if a million and a half are ſuppoſed in Scotland, the num- 
ber of people in Great Britain and Ireland will be about 
8 millions. De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances applied 
to the Valuation of Annuities, p. 288, &c. Simpſon's Se- 
lect Exerciſes, p. 253, &c. and particularly Dr. Prie&s 


Proportion of the inhabitants who reach eighty years of 
age. 


Pais De 
Vaud 


Country Pariſh Holy 00 wal | Vienna Berlin 
in Brandenburg 8 of 
1 in 211 1in 224 in 11 1 in qolt in nl 1 in 37 
'The probabilities of living one year in 
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| Odds | ore —4— g [Holy croſ London Vienna Berlin 
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25/117 to1] 110 to 4100 to 15 to 1166 to 1] 50 to 1 
3:|111to1] 10% tor | g6to 1045 to 156 tor] 44 0 
40 83 toi] 78 to 1 | 55 co 1/31 to 136 to 10 32 to! 
500 49 co ! 50 to 1 50 to 1024 tœ 127 to 1 30 to 1 
bo| 23 to1] 25 tot 26 to 118 to 19 to 10 18 to: 
70 94 tori] 11 to 1 16 to 1/12 to 1011 to 10 12 to 
80 [ 4 to il Gtol 8 to 10 5 to 10 5 to 1 7 to 1 


Erpel lation: of life. 


89. See LiFE-annuities, MORTALITY, SURVIVORSHIP. 
EXP 


ECTATIVE, in the Canen Law, a hope founded on a 
promiſe of obtaining the next benefice that ſhall become 


vacant, or à right to the reverfion of the next. See B- 
NEFICE, | 


ExXPECTATIVE canons. See Canon. 
EXPECTATIVE graces, Gratiæ ExPECTATIVEA, called alſo 


preventions, were bulls frequently given by the popes or 


; ns Prob kings for future benefices. The biſhops were exceeding- 
—_ — en _ |Londonſ Yann N ] mortified with them, becauſe 9 encroached A 
Ir birth 37 yr. 321 years | 335years| 18 164718 2 their privileges ; beſides, that ſuch expedatives are odious, 
Age 12 447 | 44 43% 33z | 354 357 asthey induce people to wiſh for the death of others. 
25] 34% | 352 35 26 | 287 | 77 The uſe of expe#atives is very ancient, though it was 
300 314 | 31% 32 237 111 not near ſo frequent in the firſt ages as afterwards. Ori- 
35 27% | 28 285 1 — inally 7 were no more than ſimple requeſts made on 
40 24 255 254 1 97 - 2 78 1 che part of kings or popes, which the biſhops conſented 
45] 20x 135 1 185 * 161 to with the more willingneſs, as they only preſented to 
50 "mo : 1 141131 | Ry them perſons fit to ſerve the 4 but the frequent 
83 *y 12 145 1214114 | 12% exerciſe of this privilege made it at length be deemed a 
yy 97 91 | 115 101 93 | 16% matter of obligation and neceſſity. | 
70 71 74 10 84 84 | 8: The council of Trent annulled all epeclativet; but the 
75 5L 54 3 ej 03-1 -9 canons relating thereto were never admitted in France, 
80 4 1 5 5 51 | 0 where the right of conferring pectative graces is looked 


Dr. Price has applied his reaſoning on this ſubject to the 
ſolution of a curious queſtion in political arithmetic, or 
to determine the number of inhabitants in any place from 
a table of obſervations, or the bills of MORTALITY for 
that place, on the ſuppoſition that the yearly births and 
| burials are equal. For this purpoſe, find by the table 
the expectation of an infant juſt born z and this, multiplied 
by the number of yearly births, will be the number of 
inhabitants. : 

It appears ſrom Tab. I. that though an infant juſt born in 
London has not an equal chance (the probability be- 
ing x$35) of living 3 years, his expe&ation is 20 years. 


The medium of the yearly births in London for 10 years 


from 1759 to 1768 was 15,710, multiply 15,710 by 20, 
and the product, viz. 314, 200 will be the number of 
inhabitants in London, according to the bills, if the 
yearly burials were no more than equal to the births, or 
there were no ſupply of inhabitants from the country : 
but, during the forementioned period, the burials were 
at an average 22,956, and exceeded the chriſtenings 
74246, which exceſs gives the annual ſupply from other 
parts; and if each of theſe have an expeFation of 30 years, 
or they are all of the age of 18 or 20, when they re- 
move to London, multiply 30 by 7,246, and the product, 
Viz. 217,280 mult be added to 314,200, and the ſum, or 
531,580 gives the number of inhabitants, ſuppoſing that 
the bills are perfect: but this is certainly not the caſe ; 
the number both of births and burials is for many ob- 
vious reaſons too ſmall. If the annual defects in births 
and burials were 6000, then 20 X 6000 = 120,000 
muſt be added to 531,580, and the whole number of 
inhabitants would be 651,580. If the burials are de- 
ficient only two-thirds of this number or 4000, and the 
births the whole of it, 20 x 6000 muſt be added to 
314,200, on account of the defects in the births; and 
the exceſs of the burials being then only 5246, 30 * 
5240 = 157, 380 muſt be added on this account; and 
the number of inhabitants will be 591,580. If the ca- 
peclation of life in London be diminiſhed to 18 or 17, this 
number muſt be reduced; and Dr. Price concludes on 
the whole, from a great variety of obſervations, that 


on as one of the regalia. 


EXPECTORANTS, in Pharmacy, are medicines that pro- 


mote EXPECTORATION. 

As all ſubſtances which promote excretion do not operate 
in the ſame manner, ſince ſome renderthe matter moveable 
and diſpoſe it for evacuation ; others open the emuncto- 
ries, that it may be ſeparated from the juices; and others 
ſtimulate the veſſels and duQts to an excretory motion; 
ſo expeforants operate in the ſame variety of ways; 
for if the humour ſecreted be thin and acrid, and the 
pores of the glands from which it is to be thrown be too 
much conſtricted, theſe medicines are to be given to pro- 


mote expeCtoration, which relax ſoften and widen the - 


paſſages, obtund the acrimony of the humours, and co- 
agulate the too thin and fluid parts of them. To this 
purpoſe liquorice- root, ſpermaceti, ſaffron, mallows, red 
poppies, oil of almonds, and the ſtyrax pill, may be 
given; but when a large quantity of thick and viſcid 
matter is lodged in the bronchia of the lungs, and im- 
pedes reſpiration, then ſome ſtimulus to reſpiration be- 
comes neceſſary, and expectoration muſt be aſſiſted by 
ſubſtances which can reſolve the tough and viſcid matter. 
For this 3 decoctions of ſcabious and the other 
pectoral herbs, with the terra foliata tartari, ſolutions 
of crab's eyes, and antimoniated nitre, are very proper; 
The nervous coats of the bronchia are alſo ſtimulated to 
an excretory motion by a certain acrid, ſubtle, and oleous 
principle, found in gum ammoniac and benjamin, and 
the like ſtimulating gums. 

The roots of elecampane, and florentine orris alſo, and 
all the preparations of ſulphur, ſerve excellently to this 
purpoſe ; and where a yet ſtronger ſtimulus is required, 
as in a pituitous aſthma, oxymel of ſquills, and the ſpi- 
ritus aſthmaticus, which is prepared with gum ammoni- 
acum and cryſtals of copper, are found remedies of very 
great power. Great caution is neceſſary in the exhibition 
of expettorants, and the practitigner who gives the com- 
mon medicines, known by the name at random, and 
without informing himſelf thagoughly of the nature of 
the caſe, is likely to do Wy miſchief inſtead of good by 
them. In coughs of the moiſt and chronical kind, as 
alſo in a pituitous aſthma, in which large quantities of 


* 


tumours, or a droply. 


hlegm fall imo the bronchia of the frogs facet fub- | 
ances, linctuſes, and oily medicines, weaken the fto- | 
mach, whoſe ſtrength and tone are already too much | 

nd chyli- | 


impaited, diminiſh the appetite, digeſtion, 
fachion, and not only promote the generation of more re- 


cre{Ritious matter, and the increafe of the diſcaſe, 


but alſo diſpoſe the patient to a cachex y, or to oedematous 
In theſe cafes, it is therefore 
much more proper to uſe balſamic pectotals, and ſuch as 
are grateful to the ſtomach. Hoſm. Med. Ration. Syſt. 
Expeclorants ought to be cautiouſly uſed in a phthiſis, in 


ſpittings of blood, and in dry coughs, difficulties of 
breathing, and violent. pains in the breaſt, which rather || 


ariſe from a congeſtion of blood than from matter to be 
expectorated; and expeforants, whether of the ſoftening 


or of the ſtimulating kind, muſt certainly add to the 
* congeſtion of the blood and humours, rather than to the 


relief of the patient. 


In pleurifies and peripneumonies, expeforants are to 


be very cautiouſly uſed in the beginning, leſt by their | 
| of collegium experimentale. Dr. Deſaguliers has alſo pub- 


means the inflammatory ſtagnation of the blood ſhould 
be increaſed : but when theſe diſorders are upon the de- 
cline, and the greater part of the inflammatory matter is 
diſcuſſed, then they are very properly and commodiouſly 


ulſed to draw the viſcid and concocted matter out of the 


pulmonary canals. | 


© EXPECTORATION, of , out, and pectus, breaſt, the 
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act of evacuating or bringing up phlegm or other matters 
coughing, hawking, 


out of the "trachea, lungs, &c. 
eurting, &c. See Coucn. 


æpectoration eaſes the lungs of the viſcid or putrid mat- 


ters which obſtruct 
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there6h, un tom fcertain ſome phenomenon, or its cauſe. 
'Thefclibalmen define cperimeyt, a compariſon, of ſeve- 
ral things before obſerved by the ſenſes, and retained in 
the memory in ſome one ſimilar convenient inſtance. 
'The nature of experiment, thereſore, according to them 
conſiſts in comparing ſeveral things by one act; whence 
they dillinguith two things in every experiment, the one 
material, viz. the ſeveral ideas remembered; the other 
2r mal, viz. the comparing of theſe ideas in the mind. 

This will be illuſtrated by an example: a phyſician gives 
a quantity of rhubarb, to ten ſeveral perſons, ad re- 
members each of them. Now, coming afterwards. to 
compare the ſeveral remembrances together, and finding 
the effect of the exhibition of rhubarb to be the ſame in 
all, viz. a purging; this is an ceriment of rhubarb. 
The making ot experiments is grown into a kind of formed 
art; and we now abound in ſyſtems of experiments, under 
the denomination of courſes of experimental philoſophy, 
Sturmius has made a curious collection of the principal 
diſcoveries and exper:ments of the laſt age, under the title 


o 


«Fa 


liſhed a comprehenſive and uſeful courſe of experimental 
philoſophy. The chemiſts chooſe to call their experi- 
ments, by way of diſtinction or eminence, proceſſes or ope = 
rations. 

EXPERIMENTAL Philoſophy, by the Greeks called +. 
rep, Or Hp, is that which proceeds on experi. 
ments, or which deduces the laws ot nature, and the 
properties or 245 of bodies, and their actions upon 
each other, from ſenſible 2»per iments and obſervations. 
Experiments ate of the utmoſt importance in philoſophy ; 
and the great advantages the modern phyſics have above 


EXPEDITATION, in the PFore/t-laws, ſignifies a cutting | 


Every one that keeps any great dog, not expeditated, for- 


feits three ſhillings and four-pence to the king. In maſ- 


'Rot. Pip. de ann. 9. Ed. II. 


EXPEDITION, the march of an army to ſome diſtant 


of Bacchus and Alexander from the Indies. 
Expeditions ſor the recovery of the Holy Land were called 
4 


- CROISADES, 
EXPENCES, in Boo4-keeping. Sec Book of expences. 
EXPENDITORS, in Law, are the perſons appointed by 


EXPENSIS militum levandis, was a writ anciently directed 
ExPENS1s militum non unnd, &c. in Law, an ancient 


EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired by long uſe, 


Experience conſiſts in the ideas of things we have ſeen or | 
read, which the judgment has reflected on, to form for 


p 4 
EXPERIMENT, in Phil 


in order to diſcover ſomething of the laws and relations 


their veſlels, and ftraiten the 
breaſt. | 


out the ball's of a dog's fore-feet for the preſervation of 
the king's game. 


tiffs, not the ball of the feet, but the three claws, are to 
be cut to the ſkin. Inſtit. part iv. p 308. Nulios Domi- 
nicos canes abbatis & monarchorum expeditari cogat. Chart. 
Hen. III. Et fin quieti de efpeditamentis canum. Ex. Mag. 


This expeditation was to be performed once in every three 
years, and was done to every man's dog who lived near 
the foreſt, and even the dogs of the foreſters themſelves. 


lace, with a view of hoſtilities. 
Buch were the expeditions of Cyrus againſt Xerxes, and 


commiſſioners of ſewers, to pay, diſburſe, or expend the 
money collected by the tax for the repairs of ſewers, &c. 
when paid into their hands by the collectors on the repa- 
rations, amendments, and reformations. ordered by the 
commiſſioners; fer which they are to render accounts 
when required for that purpoſe. | 
'Theſe 57 ac are mentioned in the ſtatute 37 H. VIII. 
cap. 11. and other ſtatutes. The ſteward who ſuperviſes 
the repair of the banks and water-courſes in Romney- 
Marſh, is likewiſe called the expendtor. 


to the ſheriff, for levying allowance for the knights of 


parliament, See PARLIAMENT, and REPpRESENTaA- | 


TIVE. 


writ to prohibit the ſheriff from levying any allowance 
for knights of the ſhire upon thoſe that hold lands in 
ancient demeſne. Reg. Orig. 261. 


without any teacher. | 


itſelf a rule or method. | 
Autbors make three kinds of experience : the firſt is th 
ſimple uſes of the external ſenſes, whereby we perceive 
the phenomena of natural things, without any direct at- 
tention thereto,” or makiug any application thereof. 
The ſecond is, when we premeditatedly and deſignedly 
make trials of various things, or obſerve thoſe done by 
others, attending cloſcly to all effects and circumſtances, 
The third is that preceded by a foreknowledge, or at leait 
an apprehenſion of the event, and determines whether 
the apprehenſion were ataue or falſe; which two latter 
kinds, eſpecially the MA, are of great ſervice in philo- 


ſophy. . 
by, à trial of the effect or re- 


ſult of certain applications and motions of natural bodies. 
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the ancient, is chiefly owing to this; that we have a great 
many more experiments, and that we make more uſe cf 
the experiments we have. 

Their way of philoſophizing was, to begin with the cauſe 
of things, and argue to the effects and phenomena; ours, 
on the contrary, proceeds ſrom experiments and obſerva» 
tions alone. | 

Lord Bacon firſt pavcd the way for the new philoſophy, 
by ſetting on foot the making of experiments. His method 
has been proſecu: ed with laudable emulation by the Aca- 
demy del Cimento, the Royal Society, Royal Academy 


at Paris; and by Mr. Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, and 


many others. 


In effect, experiments, within the laſt century, are cone 
into ſuch a vogue that nothing will paſs in philoſophy 
but what is founded on, or confirmed by, exper: ment ; ſo 


that the new phitoſophy is almoſt altogether experimental, 
Indeed, the ancients, whatever we commonly ſay to the 
contrary, ſeem to have thought as well of the exper :mental 
way as the moderns. Plato miſles no occaſion of ſpeak- 
ing of the advantages of the ep7«;p;a 3 and as to Atiſtotle, 
his Hiſtory of Animals may bear witneſs for him. De- 
mocritus's great buſineſs was to make experiments ; and 
even Epicurus himſelf owes part of his glory to the ſame 
cauſe. Plato calls it, in reſpect to its ſubject, evarobyont, 
2 of ſenſe. | 

et there are ſome, even among the learned, who con- 
ceive of experiments in a different manner. Dr. Keil al- 
lows, that philoſophy has received very conſiderable ad- 
vantages from the makers of experiments; but he com- 
plains of their diſingenuity, in too often wreſting and 


diſtorting their experiments and obſervations to favour © 


ſome darling theories they had eſpouſed : but this 1s not 
all; M. Hartſoeker, in his Recueil de pluſieurs Pieces 
de Phyſique, undertakes to ſhew, that they who employ 
themſelves in the making of experiments are not properly 
philoſophers, but, as it were, the labourers or operators 
of philoſophers, who work under them, and for them, 
furniſhing them with materials to build their ſyſtems and 
hypotheſes upon. . 
The learned M. Dacier, in the beginning of his diſ- 
courſe on Plato, at the head of his tranſlation of the 
works of that philoſopher, deals ſtill more ſeverely with 
the makers of experiments. He breaks out with a fort of 
indignation at a tribe of idly curious people, whole ſole 
employ conſiſts in making experiments on the gravity 0 
the air, the equilibrium of fluids, the loadſtone, &c. and 

et arrogate to themſelves the noble title of philoſophers. 
ee PHa1Lo$SOPHY and Physics. See alſo ANALYSIS 
and SYNTHESIS. 


EXPERIMENTUM Crucis, denotcs a capital, leading, ot 


deciſive experiment; thus called, either, becauſe like a 
croſs or direction- poſt, placed in the meeting of ſeveral 
roads, it guides and directs men to the true knowledge 
of the nature of the thing they are enquiring after; or, 
as it is a kind of torture, whereby the nature of the 
thing is, as it were, extorted by violence. 


EXPIATION, the act of ſuffering the puniſhments ad- 


judged to a man's crimes, and thus paying off, or diſ- 
charging the debt or guilt; and it is 1guratively n 


& 


IR” 


to the pardon procured for the ſins of the penitent by the 

interpoſition and death of Chriſt. 8 
The Romaniſts hold, that ſouls after death are ſent to 
PURGATORY to expiate or atone for their fins. 

Exy1aT10N is alſo applied to ſacrifices offered to the 
Deity, to implore his mercy and forgiveneſs. 

ExP1aT1ON, the feaft of, among the Jews, called by our 
tranſlators the day of atonement, was held on the tenth day 
of Tiſti, or the ſeventh month of the Jewiſh year, an- 
ſwering to part of our September and October. It was 
inſtituted by God himſelf, Levit. xxiii. 27, &c. On 
that day the high · prieſt, the figure or type of Jeſus Chriſt, 
entered into the moſt holy place, and confeſſed his ſins; 
and, after ſeveral ceremonies, made an atonement for 
all the people to waſh them from their fins. Lev. chap. 
xvi. See 5SCAPE-goat. EPs 

Exr1aTiON, among the Heathens, denoted a purification 
uſed ſor effacing or aboliſhing a crime, averting any ca- 
lamity ; and on a thouſand other occaſions, as purifying 
towns, temples, and ſacred places, and armies, before 
and after battle. : 

It was practiſed with divers ceremonies : the moſt uſual 
was ablution. 

Expiations were performed for whole cities as well as par- 
ticular perſons, After the young Horatius had been ab- 
ſolved by the people from the murder of his ſiſter, he 
was farther purified by ſeveral expiations preſcribed by the 
laws of the pontifices for involuntary murders. li- 
cat naſſ. 

EXPILATION, from expile, I rob, in the Civil Law, the 
act of withdrawing or diverting ſomething belonging to 
an inheritance, betore any body had declared himſelf 
heir thereof. 

This made a peculiar ſpecies of theft; for there could 
not properly be a theft in taking a thing not poſſeſſed by 
ary body, or before the inheritance was accepted. 

For this reaſon the Roman legiſlature introduced the ac- 
tion of expi/ation for the puniſhment of this crime. 

Beſide this meaning, it was uſed in a more ſpecial man- 
ner, to ſignify a robbery committed by night; whence 
an expilator was looked upon as a greater criminal than a 
common thief, 

The expilator were fo called from their robbing and ſtrip- 
ping people of their clothes. 

EXPIRATION, in Medicine, that motion in an animal 
whereby the air inſpired into the lungs is expelled or 
thrown out of the ſame, and the cavity of the breaſt 
contracted, a 
Reſpiration conſiſts of two alternate motions or actions of 
the lungs, correſponding to thoſe of a pair of bellows : 
inſpiration, whereby the air is drawn in ; and expiration, 
whereby it is driven out again. | 
By the means of this alteration, the circulation of the 
blood, and the motion of the heart, are maintained. 

ExPIRAT1ON is alſo uſed figuratively, for the end of a 
term of time granted, agreed on, or adjudged. 

EXPLEES, in Law, the rents or ptoſits of an eſtate, &c. 
See ESPLEES. | 

gy” 1 E Propefuion, in Logic. See ComPLEx pro- 
pijatton. . 

EXPLICIT, in the Schools, ſomething clear, diſtinct, 
formal, and unfolded. | 
The will or intention is ſaid to be explicit when it is 
fully caged in proper terms; and inp, when it is 
only to be learnt by deduCtions and conſequences. 

The Jews had not all an explicit knowledge of Jeſus 

Chriſt, but they had at leaſt an implicit one. 

Such a teſtator has declared his will explicitly, i. e. in 
| formal terms; there is no need to have recourſe to ex- 

plications, 

EXPLOSION, from explode, I drive away with noiſe, in 
Phy/ics, the act of a thing which drives another away 

out of the place it before poſſeſſed. 

The term is chiefly uſed for the going off of gunpowder, 

and the expulſion of the ball, ſhot, or the like conſe- 

quent thereon. 

Hence, exploſion comes likewiſe to be figuratively uſed 

to expreſs ſuch ſudden actions of bodies as have ſome re- 

emblance to theſe; e. gr. thoſe which ferment with vio- 


ence, immediately upon their mixture, and occaſion a 
crackling ſound. 


EXPOLITION, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby we explain 


the ſame thing in different phraſes and expreſſions, in 
order to ſhew Pugs fully. E | * 1 


xpolition was the favourite figure of Balzac. 
EXPONAS Venditioni. See — — 


ONENT, from expono, 1 expreſs, in Arithmetic. Ex- 
2 of a power denotes the number which expreſſes the 


egree of the power, or which ſhews how often a given 


power is to be divided by its root before it be brought 
down to unity, 


us, the exponent or i | I 
N _ er wo of a ſquare number is 23 of 


EX 


| 


- I. 


à Cube, 3; the ſquare being a power of the ſecond de- 
ee ; the cube, of a third, &c. 
xponents are commonly written above, and ſomewhat 
towards the right-hand of the number or quantity whoſe 


power they expreſs. Thus, 3%, 4, ſigniſies the fifth 
power of 3, and of a. See Power. 


ExXrONENT is alſo uſed in Arithmetic, in the ſame ſenſe 


with index or logarithm. 
Thus a ſeries of numbers in arithmetical progreſſion be- 
ing placed under another ſeries in geometrical progreſ- 
fion, are called the exponents, mmdices, or logarithms, there- 
of. E. gr. in the two progreſſions. 
Geom. I, 2, 4 8, 16, 32, %, 128, 256, 512 
Arith. 0, Is, 25 3· 45 Fo , 7» 8, 9 
o is the exponent, index, or logarithm, of the firſt term 
I; 5 that of the ſixth, 32, &c. | 
Hence, unity is to the exponent of a power as the lo- 
garithm of the root to the logarithm of its power ; conſe- 
quently, the logarithm of the power is had by multiply- 
ing the logarithm of the root by ics exponent ; and the lo- 


8 ol the root is had by dividing the logarithm of 
the power by its exponent. 


ExONEN of @ ratio, is the quotient ariſing upon dividing 


the antecedent by the conſequent. 
Thus, in the ratio 3 to 2, the exponent is 14, and the ex- 
2 of the ratio 2 to 3 is 3. See RAT 10. 
ence, 1. If the conſequent be unity, the antecedent is 
the exponent of the ratio. Thus, e. gr. the exponent of the 
ratio 4 to 1, is 4; and again, the exponent of a ratio is to 
unity as the antecedent to the conſequent. 
2. Since, in a rational ratio, the exponent of a ratio is had 
by dividing a rational number by another rational ; the 
ponent of a rational ratio is a rational number. 
ONENTIAL Calculus, Calculus EXPONENTIALIS, is a 
method of differencing exponential quantities, and of ſum- 
ming up the differences of exponentials. See CaLcuLus. 


EXPONENTIAL curve, is that which is defined by an ex- 


ponential equation. 


Exponential curves partake both of the nature of algebraic 
and tranſcendental ones; of the former, becauſe they 
conſiſt of a finite number of terms, though thoſe terms 
themſelves are indeterminate; and of the latter, becauſe 
they cannot be algebraically conſtrued, or repreſented 
by an algebraic equation. Thus, a y = x* is the equa- 
tion of an algebraic curve; y = @* is the equation of an 
exponential curve: this equation y = «* drnotes that any 
ordinate y is to a conſtant ordinate aſſumed equal to 1, as 
a conſtant quantity 4 raiſed to a power whole exponent 
expreſſes the ratio of the abſciſs x to the line equal to 1 
is to the line taken for unit or 1, raiſed to the ſame ex- 


ponent. Let 6 repreſent the line = 1, and the equation 


— 4g * | +» þ « + * 2 1 2 
„a, (fincey:6b::a5 :b-) will become © = 
* 
TY 
— Note, y = @* is the equation of the LoGARITH- 
127 
b 
MIC curve. 


ExrONENTIAL equation, is that wherein there is an exponen= 


tial quantity. See EQUATION, &c. 


EXPONENTIAL guantity, is a power whoſe exponent is an in- 


determinate, or variable quantity. 

Exponential quantities are of ſeveral degrees and orders: 

when the exponent is a ſimple indeterminate quantity, it is 

called an exponential of the firft, or loweſt degree. 

When the exponent itſelf 1s an exponential of the firſt de- 

gree, then the quantity is an N of the ſecond degree. 

Thus, zr is an exponential of the firſt degree, becauſe the 
* 


quantity y is a ſimple flowing quantity ; but 27 is an ex- 
ponential quantity of the ſecond degree; becauſe y* is 
Y 


* 
an exponential of the firſt degree; ſo alſo, 27 is an ex- 


1 
ponential of the third degree, the exponent y* being one of 
the ſecond ; and univerſally, the exponential quantity of 
any degree has for its exponent, the exponential quantity of 
the degree next preceding it. See illi — tom. 
i. p. 182, &c. 


EXPORTATION, in Commerce, the act of ſending com- 


modities out of one country into another. 

Exportation is a part of foreign COMMERCE, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the appellation active, or ſelling part, in oppoſition 
to zmportation, which is called the paſſive, or buying part. 
It is obſerved as a general maxim, that commerce, when 
active, muſt produce a flow of riches, the balance being 
received in money; whereas, if it be paſſive, treaſures 
will be exhauſted, as the BALANCE of trade muſt con- 
tinually be made good out of the remaining coin. Hence 
plenty of money in any place implies, that the quantity 
of goods exported 4 exceeds that of goods imported 
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and wherever money is ſcarce, it may be, concluded, that 
- yfeater quantities of goods have been imported than ex- 
o:ted, See EXCHANGE. n 
The merchandiſes yearly exported from England are im- 
menſe. The principal articles are corn, cattle, cloth, 
iron, lead, tin, leather, coal, hops, flax, hemp, hats, 
malt-liquors, fiſh,” watches, fibbands, ce. 
Wool, fuller's earth, &c. are contrahand goods, i. e 
they are prohibited to be exported. For the duties of 
exportation, ſee DUTY. ee 


EXPOSING, the act of ſetting a thing to public vie w. 


In the Romiſh church, the ſacrament is faid to be expoſed 
when it is ſhewn in public, uncovered, on feltival days, 
and during the time of plenary indulgences. 

ExrosiNG is allo uſed with a farther latitude ; thus, we 
lay, it is prohibited to expo/e falſe and clipped money. 
Such a houſe ſtands very high, and has a delicious pro- 
ſpect; but it is expy/ed to all the four winds. Such a 


city being on the frontiers, and not fortified, is expeſea 


to the intults of every party of forces. 

Exros1NG of children, a barbarous cuſtom practiſed by moſt 
of the ancients, excepting the Thebans, who had an ex- 
preſs law to the contrary, whereby it was made capita! 
to expoſe children, ordaining, at the ſame time, that 
ſuch as were not in a condition to educate them ſhould 
bring them to the magiſtrates, in order to be brought up at 
the public expence. Pot. Archzol, Grc. tom. ii. p. 333» 
Among the other Greeks, when a child was born, it was 
laid on the ground; and if the father deſiged to educate 
his child, he immediately took it up; but if he forbore 
to do this, the child was carried away, and expoſed. 
Pitifc. Lex. Ant. in voc. Kxpo/erio. 

The Lacedæmonians, indeed, bad a different cuſtom ; 
for, with them, all new-born children were brought be- 
fore certain tiyers, who were ſome of the graveſt men 
in their own tribe, by whom the infants were carefully 
viewed; and if they were found luſty and well-favoured, 
they gave orders for their education, and allotted a cer- 
tain proportion of land for their maintenance; but if 
weakly, or deformed, they ordered them to be caſt into] 
a deep cavern in the earth, near the mountain Taygetus, 
2s thinking it neither for the good of the children them- 
ſelves, nor tor the public intereſt, that defective children 
ſhould be brought up. 
Many perſons expoſed theic children only becauſe they 
were not in a condition to educate them, having no in- 
tention that they ſhould periſh. It was the unhappy fate 
of daughters eſpecially to be thus treated, as requiring 
more charges to educate and ſettle them in the world 
than ſons, a 
The parents frequently tied jewels and rings to the chil- 
dren they expo/ed, or any other thing whereby they might 
afterwards diſcover them, if Providence took care for 
their ſafety. Another deſign, in adorning theſe infants, 
was either to encourage ſuch as found them to nouriſh 
and educate them, if alive; or to give them human bu- 
rial, if dead. 5 
The places where it was uſual to expoſe children were 
ſuch as people frequented moſt. This was done in order 
that they might be found, and taken up by compaſſionate 

_ perſons who were in Circumſtances to be at the expence 
of their education. With this intention the Egyptians 
and Romans chole the banks of rivers, and the Greeks 
the highways. | 

EXPOSITION, the act of expy/ing. See Expos1NG. 

ExPos1T10N is likewiſe applied to the interpretation or 
explication of an author, or paſſage therein, See ExXE- 
GESIS. 

Exeos1T19N, expeſitio, in Rhetoric, is ſometimes uſed for 
diviſion. Hee Divis1ION ; and ſce alſo EXERGASIA., 

ExPoslT1ON, in Gardening. See EXPOSURE, 

EXPOSITOR, or ExeostToryY, a title which ſome 
writers have given to a lefler kind of dictionaries or vo- 
cabulacies, ſerving to expound or explain the meaning of 
the obſcure or difficult words of a language. 

It is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with COMMENTARY and 
PARAPHRASE, | 

EX POST FACTO, in Law, denotes ſomething done after 
another thing that was committed before. An eftate 
granted may be made good by matter ex poſt fatto, that 
was not ſv at firſt, by election, &c. 

EXPOS TULATION, expo//ulatio, in Rhetoric, a complaint 
addreſſed to a perſon from whom we have received ſome 
injury. It varies according to circumſtances. 

EXPOSURE, or ExeosiTion, in Gardening, the aſpect or 
fituation of a garden wall, building, or the like, with 
reſpect to the ſun, wind, &c. 

There are four regular kinds of expoſures, viz. egſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth; but it muſt be obſerved, that among 

_ gardeners theſe terms ſignify juſt the contrary to what 
they do among geographers, 


The gardeners, in cfleQ, do not give the names 6%, 


E XP 


weſt, &c. to the places where the ſun is, but to thoſe 


- whereonthe ſhines ; and they conſider the mahner where. 


in he ſhines, whether as to the whole garden, or ſome 


©. of its ſides. 18 


If they find, that the ſun at his riſing, and during the 


ſirſt half of the day, continues to ſhine on one fie of ; 


garden or wall, they call that an'ea/tern expoſure, or eaſt 
wall, 8c, and if the ſun begin to ſhine later, or end ſooner, 
it is not a proper eaftern expoſure. 


For the ſame reaſon, they call the weſt the ſide the fun 


ſhines on in the latter half of the day; i. e. from noon 
to night; and accordingly, the ſouth, or ſouthern expeſur; 
is the place whereon he ſhines from about nine 9clock 
in the morning till night; or which, in the general, he 
ſnines longeſt on in the whole day; and the part he 
ſhines leaſt on is the north, or ſeuthern expoſures, at what 
hour ſoever it begin or end, being uſually from eleven 
o'clock to one. 

The eoftzrn and ſouthern expoſures are, by common con- 
ſent of all gardeners, the two principal, and have a con- 
ſiderable advantage above the reſt. A weft expoſure is 
not much amiſs; at leaſt, it is better than a northern 
one, which is the worſt of all: each has its inconve- 
niencies. | 

The eaſtern, commencing differently at different ſeaſons 
of the year, and ending about noon, ſubjects the trees, 
&c. to the N. E. winds, which wither the leaves and 
new ſhoots, blow down the fruit, &c. beſide that it has 
little benefit of rains, which come moſtly from the weſt, 
Yet does the reverend Mr. Laurence judge the ealt bet- 
ter than the weſt-wall for all kinds of fruit; not that it 
has more hours of ſun, or that there are any peculiar 
virtues in the eaſtern rays, but becauſe the early rays of 
the ſun do ſooner take off the cold chilly dews ot the 
night. a 

5 Gentil recommends the eaſlern expoſure as beſt for all 
kinds of peaches ; adding, that they ripen ſooneſt, grow 
bigger, are better coloured, and of a finer taſte, than in 
any other : but Mr, Carpenter reſtrains the rule to the 
early and middle forts; for the backward, he rather 
chooſes a ſouthern, or ſouth-enſ? expoſure, which is beſt for 
all late fruits, becauſe the influence of the ſun is ſtrongeſt, 
and continues longeſt. 

The weſtern, accounted from half an hour paſt eleven 
till ſun-ſet, is backwarder than an ea/tern one by eight 
or ten days; but it has this advantage, that it receives 
little damage from the froſts, which melt before the ſun 
comes to ſhine upon the fruit, and fall off like dew, with- 
out doing any prejudice; ſo that it may bear apricots, 
peaches, pears, and plums ; but it is incommoded with 
north-weſt winds in the ſpring, as alſo with the autumnal 
winds, which blow down a great quantity of fru:t. 
According to Mr, Miller, the belt aſpect or expeſure for 
walls in England is the point to the eaſtward of the 
ſouth ; becauſe thoſe will enjoy the benefit of the morn- 
ing ſun, and be leſs expoſed to the welt and ſouth-welt 
winds, which*are very injurious to fruits in England, 
than thoſe walls which are erected due ſouth; the next 
beſt expoſure is due ſouth, and the next to that ſouth-caſt, 
which is preferable to the ſouth-weſt. Other walls, 
however, may be planted with fruit-trees that ſuit theic 
ſeveral expoſrres, ; 
The northern expoſure is the leaſt favourable of any in 
England, as having very little benefit from the ſun even 
in the height of ſummer, therefore can be but of little 
uſe, whatever may have been advanced to the contrary» 
For although many ſorts of fruit trees will thrive and pro- 


duce fruit in ſuch poſitions, yet ſuch fruit can be of little 


worth, ſince they are deprived of the kindly warmth of 
the ſun to correct their crude juices, and render them 
well-taſted and wholeſome. It is therefore to little pu- 
poſe to plant fruit-trees againſt ſuch walls, except it be 
for fruit intended for baking, &c. in which caſe the fire 
will ripen and render thoſe juices wholeſome which could 
not be performed while growing. f 
In ſuch ſituations, morelli cherries for preſerving may 
be planted, and white and red currants to-come late, 
after thoſe which were more expoſed to the ſun are gone; 
and if the ſoil be warm and dry, ſome ſorts of ſummer 
pears will do tolerably well on ſuch an expoſure, and will 
continue longer in eating than if they were expoſed to the 
ſun. But winter pears ſhould by no means be planted in 
ſuch an aſpect, as has been practiſed by many ignorant 
perſons, if we find that the belt ſouth walls in ſome ba 
years are barely warm enough to ripen them. _ 
cherries planted againſt walls expoſed to the north wil 
ripen much later in the ſeaſon; and if the ſoil be warm, 
will be well flavoured, and continue a month later than 
others. Miller. .! . 
The ſouthern expaſure, accounted from about ie! : 
four, is recommended for peaches, feats, $1465 4 


ban ExPRE88, 
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EXPRESS, 


for ſome particular deſign. I told him as much in expreſs 
terms; be gave me a commiſſion expre/s3 he had expreſs 
orders 3 a courier was diſpatched expreſs. 

We alſo fay, ſomewhat abuſively, to ſend an expreſs, 
meaning a COURIER, i 
EXPRESSED Oils, are ſuch as are procured from bodies 
only by preſſing; as the oils of olives, almonds, and the 

like, dee O:L. 

ExPRESSED ſpecies. See SPECIES. ; 

ExPREsSS10N, in Aigebra, denotes the value of a quantity 
expreſſed or repretented under an algebraic form : thus 
if „ V + , and @ and þ are known, the value 
of x is known. See EQUATION. | 

EXPRESSION. in Medicine, Chemiſtry, & e. the act of ex- 

reſſing or exuacting the juices or oils of plants, fruits, or 
other matters, by ſqueezing, wringing, or preſſing them 
in a preſs. After having let the herbs infuſe a due time, 
their juice muſt be drawn by expreſſion in a linen cloth, or 
by a preſs. ; 

ExyiesSS10N, in Mufic, denotes the performing of a piece of 
melody, or a ſingle paſſage, with that energy and feeling 
which the poetry or paſſion to be impreſſed upon the 

r Tequires. 

Wy x. in Oratory, denotes the manner of delivering 
or conveying a man's 1deas to another. 

Err #5519 is more particularly uſed for the ELOCU TION, 
diction, an4 choice of words in a diſcourſe. 
It is not enouzh that a poet or orator have fine thoughts, 
he muſt likewiſe have a happy expreſſion. Detects in the 
expr:ſſim ordinatily ariſe from defects in the imagination : 
abundance of the beauties of the ancient writers are an- 
rexcd either to nt which are peculiar to their lan- 
guage 3 or to relations, which, not being fo familiar to us 
a to them, do not give us the ſame pleaſure. 

Exy«t55108, div-r/irying of, in Rhetoric. See DiveERs1- 

YING. 

Wb in Painting, denotes a natural and lively re- 
preſentation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral objects in- 
tended to be ſhewn. 

The expreſſion conſiſts principally in repreſenting the hu- 
man body and all i's parts in the action ſuitable to them; 
in exh'biting in the face the ſereral paſſions proper tothe 
figures, and obſerving the motious they imprgis on the 
other external parts. 

The term expreſſion is ordinarily confounded with that of 
paſſim ; but they differ in this, that expreſſion is a general 
term, implying a repreſentation of an objeCt, agreeably 
to its nature and character, and the uſe or office it is to 
have in the work; whercas paſſion, in painting, denotes 
a motion of the body, accompanied with certain diſpo- 
ſitions or airs of the face, which mark an agitation in 
the ſoul. So that every paſſion is an expreſſion, but not 
every expreſſion a paſſion. 

ExPRESS1ON in painting, laws or rules of Expreſſion, we 
have ſaid, is a repreſentation of things according to their 
character, and may be conſidered either with reſpect to 

he ſubject in general, or to the paſſions peculiar thereto. 
I. With regard to the ſubject, it is to be obſerved, 
1. That all the parts of the compoſition are to be trans- 
formed or reduced to the character of the ſubject, ſo 
that they may conſpire to impreſs the ſame ſentiment, 
paſſion, or idea: thus, e. gr. in a repreſentation of joy 
and peace, every thing is to appear calm and agreeable ; 
of war, turbulent and full of terror, &c, 

2. In order to this, if any circumſtance occur in hiſtory 
or deſcription that would invert or take from the idea, it 
muſt be ſupprefſed, unleſs eſſential to the ſubject. 

3. To this end the hiſtory or fable is to be well ſtudied 
in the authors who deſcribe it, in order to conceive its na- 
ture and character truly, and impreſs it ſtrongly on the 
imagination, that it may be diffuſed and carried through 
all the pores of the ſubject. 

4. A liberty is to be taken of chooſing favourable inci- 

dents, in order to diverſify the expreſſion, provided they 

be not contrary to the principal image of the ſubject, or 
the truth of hiſtory, | 

5. The harmony of the tout enſemble muſt be particularly 

regarded, both with reſpect to the actions and the light 

and colour. 

6 The modes and cuſtoms are to be obſerved, and 

3 thing made conformable to time, place, and qua- 

ity. 

7. The three unities of time, place, and action, ought 

io be obſerved; that is, nothing ſhould be repreſented in 

the ſame picture but what paſſes at the ſame time, and 
may be ſeen at the ſame view. | 

II. With regard to the particular paſſions and affections 

of the ſubject: the rules are, 1. That the paſſions of 

brutes are few and ſimple, and have almoſt all an im- 

mediate reſpect, either to ſelf preſervation, or the pro- 

Pagation of the kind; but in men there is ſcope for 


ſomething that is preciſe in formal terms, or 
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greater variety, and accordingly more marks and ex” 
preſſimt thereof,” & 
2. Children not having the uſe of reaſon, act much 
after the manner of brutes, and expreſs the motions of 
their paſſions directly, and without fear or diſguiſe. 
3. Though the paſſions of the ſoul may be expreſſed by 
the actions of the body, it is in the face they are prin- 
cipally ſhewn, and particularly in the turn of the eye, 
and the motions of the eye brows. 
4. There are two ways of liſting up the eye-brows, the 
one at the middle, which likewife draws up the cotneis 
of the mouth, and argues pleaſant motions : the other at 
the point next the noſe, which draws up the middle of 
the mouth, and is the effect of grief and ſadneſs. 
5. The paſſions are all reducible to joy and ſadneſs ; each 
of which is either ſimple or mixed and paſhonate. 
6.Simple joy cauſes a dilatation of all the parts the eye- 
brows riſe in the middle, the eyes hal{-open, and ſmil- 
ing, the pupil ſparkling and moiſt, the noſtrils a little 
open, the cheeks full, the corners of the mouth drawn 
a little upwards, the lips red, the complexion lively, and 
the forchcad ſerene. 
7. Paſſionate joy, proceeding from love, ſhews the fore- 
head ſmooth and even, the eye-brows a little elevated on 
the fide the pupil is turned to, the eyes ſparkling and 
open, the head inclined towards the object, the air of 
the face ſmiling, and the complexion ruddy. That pro- 
ceeding from deſire ſhews itſelf by the body, the arms 
being extended towards the object, in uncertain and un- 
quiet motions. 
8. Simple ſadneſs is expreſſed by the body being caſt 
down, the head careleſſy hanging aſide, the forche1d 
wrinkled, the eye brows raiſed to the widt of the fores 
head, the eyes half ſhut, the mouth a little open, the 
corners downwards, the under-lip pointing and drawn 
back, the noſtrils ſwelled and drawn downwards, Hed— 
neſs mixed with fear cauſes the parts to contact and pal- 
pitate, the members to tremble aud fold up, the vilage 
to be pale and livid, the point of the noſtrils elevated, 
the pupil in the riddle of the eye, the mouth opened 
at the ſides, and the under-lip drawn back. In that 
mixed with anger the motions are more violent, the 
paris all agitated, the muſcles ſwelled, the pupil wild 
and ſparkling, the point of the eye-brows fixed towards 
the noſe, the noſtrils open, the lips big, and preſſed 
down, the corners of the mouth a little open and ſoam- 
ing, the veins ſwelled, and the hair erect. That with 
deſpair reſembles the laſt, only it is more exceſſive and 
diſordered. 
9. The hand has a great ſhare in the expreſſion of our 
ſentiments and paſſions : the raiſing of the hands con- 
Joined towards heaven, expreſſes devotion ; wringing the 
hands, grief; throwing them towards heaven, admira— 
tion; fainting and dejected hands, amazement and deſ- 
pair; holding the hand, idleneſs; holding the fingers 
indented, muſing; holding forth the hands together, 
potting and ſubmiſſion ; lifting up the hand and eye to 
eaven, calling God to witneſs; waving the hand from 
us, Prohibition ;z extending the right hand to any one, 
pity, peace, and ſafety ; ſcratching the head, thought- 
fulneſs and care; laying the hand on the heart, ſolemn 
affirmation; holding up the thumb, approbation; lay- 
ing the fore-finger on the mouth, bidding filence; giving 
with the finger and thumb, pare dare, or givirg ſparing- 
ly ; and the fore-finger put forth, the reit contracted, 
mon/lrare, & dicere, to point at, and ſay ; hic eſt, this ts 
he. 
10. The ſex of the figure is to be regarded; and man, as 
he is of a more vigorous and reſolute nature, is to appear 
in all his actions freer and bolder than women, who are 
to be more reſerved and tender. 
11. So alſo the age, the different ſtages whereof incline 
to different motions both of body and mind. 
12. The condition, or honours, with which a perſcn is 
inveſted, render their actions more relerved, and their 
motions more grave; contrary to the populace, who ob- 
ſerve little conduct or reſtraint, giving themſelves for the 
moſt part up to their paſſions, whence their external 
motions become rude and diſorderly. 
Laſtly, in ſpirits we mult retrench all thoſe corruptible 
things which ſerve only for the preſervation of life, as 
yeins, arteries, &c. only retaining what may ſerve for 
the form and beauty of the body. In angels, particular- 
ly, as being ſymbolical figures, we are to mark out their 
offices and virtues, without any draught of ſenſual paſ- 
ſions, only appropriating their charaCters to their func- 
tions of power, activity, and contemplation. 
EXPROBATION, Exprobatio, in Rhetoric, is the reproach- 
ing of a perſon with ingratitude, and unmindfulneſs of 
ſome particular benefit conferred upon him. 
EXPULSION, the act of driving a man by force out of a 
city, community, or the like. 


EXPULSION 


E X 


| Ex#01410N is alfo uſed in Medicine, for the act of driving 
out a foreign body with violence from the place it was 


in. 

The uterus has the chief office in the expulſion of the 
foetus : if the expulſion of the fœtus happen very ſoon aſter 
conception, it is called a falſe birth, See FoeTvs and 
DELIVERY. 

EXPURGATION, in A/tronomy, is uſed by ſome authors 
for that ſtate or action of the ſun, wherein, after having 
been eclipſed and hid by the interpoſition of the moon, 
it begins to appear again. 

Later aſtronomers call this EMERSION, not expurgation. 

EXOQUIMA, in Zosleey, the name of a ſpecies of monkey 
common on the coaſt of Guinea, The hair on its back 
is of a reddiſh brown, and looks as if it had been ſinged 
or burnt, and reſembles a ruſty iron colour : among this 
there are a number of ſmall white ſpots ; its belly and 
chin are wholly white, and it has a very beautiful beard 
of a ſnow- white, compoſed of hair of two fingers length, 
and always lying as neatly and regularly as if it were 
combed. When this creature is provoked, it draws back 
its lips, and, ſhewing all its teeth, ſhuts its jaws very 
nimbly, and chatters remarkably loud. It is very nimble, 
and leaps ſurpriſingly : it feeds on the fruits it finds in 
the woods. Ray. 

There is alſo another ſpecies of this creature in Guinea, 
of ih: ſize of the former, and of a blackiſh brown on the 

reaceſt part of the body, but of a bluiſh grey on the 
belly, and the lower half of its tail is of a ſort of tawney 
colour; its mouth and noſe are blue, and its cheeks 
adorned with a multitude of yellow hairs cluſtered toge- 
gether like thoſe of a goat's beard. Its legs and feet are 
wholly black, it is a ſprightly animal, and ſkips and plays 
like the other. Beſides theſe, there is alfo a third, of the 
exquima kind, ſmaller than the others, and of a mixt co- 
our of brown, yellow, and grey: this has a long tail, 
a ſmu!! head, and no beard. 

EXSIBID ANIS, in Antiquity, a kind of hiſſers, who, in 
the theatre and other public auditories, uſed to make a 
noiſe with their feet, and even ſometimes beat the ſeats 
with battons. 

EXSICCATION, formed of ex and ficcus, dry, in Chemiſtry, 
&c. the act of drying up or evaporating the moiſture” of 
a thing. 

EXSORS Particula. See PARTICULA. | | 

EXSUCCATIO, a word uſed by ſome Chirurgical Writers, 
to expreſs an ENCHY MoS1s, or ſuggillation. 

EXSUFFLATION, a ceremony obſerved in baptiſm, by 
which the candidate was ſuppoſed to renounce the devil. 
See BAPT18M. 

EXTANT, ſomething that till ſubſiſts, or is in being. 

It is but part of the Hiltory of Livy, of the writings of 
Cicero, Czſar, &c. that are extant, the reſt are loſt. We 
have nothing extant, of Socrates, though he wrote a great 
deal. | 

EXTACY, Etro, a rapture, or removal of the mind 
out of its natural ſtate and ſituation; or a tranſport, 
whereby a perſon is hurried out of himſelf, and the of- 
fice of his ſenſes is ſuſpended. See ENTHUSIASM. 

ExTacr, in Medicine, is conſidered as a diſeaſe, near akin 
to a catalepſy, only differing from it in this, that the 

cataleptic patient has no perception of what paſſes in his 
paroxyſm, nor any remembrance thereof when it is over; 
whereas the extatic is taken up with a very lively idea or 
imagination, which he remembers afterwards, 
In an extaſy, there muſt be an unuſual tenſion of the fibres 
of the ſenſory, as in moſt deliriums, &c. 

EX FTEMPORANEOUS Preſcription, See PRESCRIP- 
110% 

EXTEND, in the Manege. To extend a horſe, is an ex- 
preſſion uſed by ſome to import the ſame with making a 
horſe go large, See LARGE. 

ExTEND, in Law. See EXTENDING. 

EXTENDENDA Terra. See TERRA. 

EX CENDEN IU M Interior, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Spigelius and others to a muſcle of the wriſt, called by 
Albinus, ulnaris externus, and by Winſlow and others, 
CUBIT AL 1s externus. See ULNARIS extenſor. 

EXTENDI Facias, in Law, a writ of extent, whereby the 
value of lands is commanded to be made and levied, &c. 
Reg. Orig. 

EXTENDING, in a Legal Senſe, ſignifies the valuing of 
lands and tenements of one bound by ſtatute, &c. and 
who bath forfeited his bond at ſuch an indifferent rate, 
as that by the yearly rent the obligator may in time be 
fully paid his debt. See EXTENT. 


EXTENSION, in Phyſics, that whereby a thing is conſti- 
tuted long, broad, or thick, &c. or that property 
of bodies whereby they occupy a certain portion of 
ſpace. 
Extenſimn is uſually deſcribed as conſiſting in the ſituation |- 
of parts beyond parts; with which ſome authers cavil, as 


3 


EXT 


_—_ that we can conceive abſolute extenfoen without 


any relation to parts, 
If a man conſider the diſtance between two bodies ah. 
ſtractedly, and without any regard to bodies which ma 
fill that interval, it is called ſpace; and when he — 
hders the diſtance between the extremes of a ſolid bod 
ir i ole exten ry 
xten/ion is frequently confounded with quanti 
magnitude nd, for what we can 2 . 
much harm; the thing ſignified by them all appearing to 
be the fame: unleſs we admit a diſtinction — 
ſome authors, that the exten/ion of a body is ſomethin 
more abſolute, and its quantity and magnitude more = 
3 or implying a nearer relation to much and little 
See QUanTITY, MaGNITUDE, Mass, and Marrs. 
The infinite diviſibility of exten/ion has been a famou; 
queſtion in all ages. It is not eaſy to reconcile the doc. 
trine of mathematicians on this head with the tenets of 
ſome philoſophers. They who bold that all extenfion and 
magnitude are compounded of a certain minima en/ibilia 
and that a line, for inſtance, cannot increaſe or decreafe 
but by certain indiviſible increments or dectements on! 
muſt conſiſtently with themſelves affirm, that all lines = 
commenſurable to each other, contrary to the tenth book 
of Euclid, who demonſtrates, that the diagonal of a ſquare 
is commenſurable to its fide. But if all lines were com. 
poſed of certain indiviſible elements, it is plain one of 
thoſe elements muſt be the common meaſure of the dia- 
gonal and the de. This is a gordian knot which none 
of the philoſophers have yet thought fit to untie. 
Biſhop Berkeley obſerves, that the infinite diviſbility of 
finite extenſion, though it is not expreſsly laid down either 
as an axiom or theorem in the elements of geometry, yet 
is throughout the ſame every where 8 and 
thought to have ſo inſeparable and eſſential a connection 
with the principles and demonſtrations in geometry 
that mathematicians never admit it into doubt, or make 
the leaſt queſtion of it. And as this notion is the ſource 
from whence do ſpring all thoſe amuſing geometrical 
paradoxes, which have ſuch a direct repugnancy to the 
plain common ſenſe of mankind, and are admitted with 
ſo much reluctance into a mind not yet debauched by 
learning; ſo is it the principal occafion of all that nice 
and extreme ſubtilty which renders the ſtudy of mathe- 
matics ſo difhcult and tedious. Hence, ſays he, if we 
can make it appear, that no finite exten/ion contains in- 
numerable parts, or is infinitely diviſible, it follows, that 
we ſhall at once clear the ſcience of geometry from a great 
number of difficulties and contradictions which have ever 
been eſteemed a reproach to human reaſon, and withal 
make the attainment thereof a buſineſs of much leſs time 
and pains than it hitherto hath been. 
Every particulyr finite extenſion, which may poſſibly be 
the object of our thought, is an idea exiſting only in the 
mind, and conſequently each part thereof muſt be per- 
ceived. It therefore I cannot perceive innumerable parts 
in any finite extenſions that I conſider, it is certain they are 
not contained in it; but it is evident, that I cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh innumerable parts in any particular line, ſur- 
face, or ſolid, which I either perceive by ſenſe, or figure 
to myſelf in my mind; wherefore, I conclude they are 
not contained in it. Nothing can be plainer to me, than 
that the extenſion I have in view are no other than my own 
ideas; and it is no leſs plain, that I cannot reſolve any 
one of my ideas into an infinite number of other ideas; 
that is, that they are not infinitely diviſible. If by an in- 
finite extenſion be meant ſomething diſtin from a finite 
idea, I declare I do not know what that is, and ſo cannot 
aſſirm or deny any thing of it. But if the terms exten/ion, 
parts, and the like, are taken in any ſenſe conceivable; 
that is, for ideas; then to ſay a finite quantity or . 
ten ſion conſiſts of parts infinite in number, is ſo manifeſt 
a contradiction, that every one at firſt ſight acknowledges 
it to be ſo, New Theory of Viſion, § 54, 55- Analyſt. 


31. 

On the other hand, it is obſervable by an eminent mathe- 
matician, that geometricians are under no neceſſity 

ſuppoſing that a finite quantity or extenſion conliſts o 
parts infinite in number, or that there are any more parts 
in a given magnitude than they can conceive or exprels : 
it is ſufficient that it may be conceived to be divided into 
a number of parts equal to any given or propoſed num- 
ber; and this is all that is ſuppoſed in ſtrict geometry 
concerning the diviſibility of magnitude. It is true, that 
the number of parts into which a given magnitude may 
be conceived to be divided, is not to be fixed or limited, 
becauſe no given number is ſo great but a greater than it 
may be conceived and aſſigned; but there is not there- 
fore any neceſſity for ſuppoſing that number infinite : 
and if ſome may have drawn very abſtruſe conſequences 
from ſuch ſuppoſitions, they are not to be imputed to 
geometry, See Maclaurin's Treatiſe of Fluxions, att. = 
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ExTENSI10N of fractured limbs, in Surgery. When the frac- 


be replaced, but when the lorgeon 18 called at ſome diſ- 


. $Yeuly nd properly replaced. Heilter's Surg. p. 108. 
EXTENSOR, in Anatomy, a name common to diverſe 


EXTENSOR car pt radialis, called allo radius externts, and 


EXT 


Dr; Reid, a late writer, in his Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, on the principles of common ſenſe, endeavours to 
obviate the difhculties ſuggeſted by Berkeley, by over- 
turning the ſyſtem of ideas eſtabliſhed by Mr. Locke. 
According to his theory, it is abſurd to deduce from 
ſenſation the firſt origin of our notions of external ex- 


iſtence, of ſpace, motion, and catenſion, and all the pri- 


mary qualities of bodies; they have, he ſays, no re- 
ſemblance to any ſenſation, or to any operation of our 
minds, and therefore they cannot be ideas either of ſen- 
ſation or reflection; nor can he conceive how cxtenfron 
or any image of extenſion can be in an unextended and in- 
divifible ſubject like the human mind. 


tured bones maintain their natural tituation, the ſurgeon 
has nothing to do, but to apply a proper bandage to keep- 
them in it; but when the fraQtured parts recede from one 
another, ſome degree of et] is neceſſary, which mult 
always be ſuited to the diſtortion of the limb. The 
greater diſtance there is between the extremities of the 
divided parts of the bone, ſo much the ſhorter will the 
limb become from the natural contraction of the muſcles, 
and the extention muſt be proportionably the greater; but 
in theſc caſes every thing is to be done tenderly, and with 
great ca. I. The patient is to be kept very firm and 
fleady; che polture of the body mult be in this operation 
diferent, according to the different circumſtances of the 
eaſe; ſometimes litting, and ſometimes lying, are the 
moſt proper. 2. An atfiltant muſt ſupport the limb with 
his hands, both above and below the fractured part. 3. 
The perſou who helds the lower part of the limb mult ex- 
tend it {trongly and equally, till the fractured bone can 


tance? © time from the accident, and a tumour and inftam- 
mation are cine on, it is beſt in ſuch caſe to defer the 
extenſion of tae parts till theſe ſymptoms are removed, by 
letti,: blood, lwoſening the bowels, giving the patient 


large quantities ot aqueous fluids, and preicribing the 
proper internal remedies for abating inflammations, and 
fomenting the parts with warm <©icuticnt decoctions. 
Theol ipplications will uſually ſuccggd fo well as to take 
down the inflammation in twemy-four hours, in ſuch a 
manner, that the exten/ion of the limb may be ſafely at- 
temptec!z but when they do not take place fo ſuddeniy, 
they arc to be repeated ti! they have the defired effect; 
and were the common tomeritations fail, the following 
has oſton very great aud happy ſucceis; take two or three 
handfuis of ſco:dium, and boil them for about a quarter 
of an hour in a pint of water, with fix ounces of recti- 
ficd ſpitit of wine; aiterwards mix with it an ounce of 
common fait. and halt an ounce of faltpetre, and apply this 
to the inflamed fractured limb. Jo make the proper exten- 
fion o1 a limb, the turgeon mull, while it is kept at its pro- 
per length by vo aſſiſtants, diet it with his bands, ſome- 
times a litile one way, ſomctimes another, putting it into 
different poſitions, as the nature of the caſe ſhall require, 
till the parts have recovered their natural fituation. 
This will be known, by the remiſſion or abfence of pain, 
and by obſerving, that the fractuied limb is of the ſame 
length with the ſound one; an if theſe ſigns of ſucceſs 
in the operation are wanting, there is great reaſon to ſup- 
pote that the operation is as yet ineffectual, and the cæ- 
tenen is to be repeated or continued till the bones are 


mulcles, terving to extend or ſtretch out the parts, and 
particularly the hands or feet; ſuch are the | 
X TENSOR ca! pz u/naris, called allo cubitæus internus, a 
mulcle, which, coming from the internal protuberance 
of the humerus, and patling tendinous under the liga- 
mcutum annulare, is inſerted into the upper part of the 
bone of the metacarpium, which anſwers to the little 
hnger : this, and the ulnaris flexor moving together, 
draw the hand fidewiſe towards the ulna. See Tab. 
Anat. (Myal:) fig. 1. u. 38. and fig. 6. u. 18. 


bicornis, is really two diſtinct muſcles. 'The firſt ariſes 
from above the external protuberance of the humervs, 


EXT 


lies on the-outſide of the ſote- arm, between the ulnaris 
externus and radialis externus. It is fixed above, by a 
tendinous extremity to the poſterior and lower patt of 
the external or great condyle of the os humeri and, by 
a tendinous adheſion on each fide to the ulnaris and ra- 
dialis externus. It has likewiſe ſometimes a ſmall in- 
ſertion in the radius; it is divided into four muſcles, like 
the perforatus and perforans, and four long ſtender [mall 
tendons. Three of theſe tendons paſs through the com- 
mon external annular ligament of the catpus; and the 
fourth, which goes to the little-finger, and which has 
ſometimes its fleſhy portion diſtinct from the reſt, paſſes 
through a particular ring of the ſame ligament. After- 
wards, theſe four tendons ſeparate as they go to the 
hngers, and in their paſſage communicates with each 
other by oblique tendinous ſeries, chicfly near the heads 
of the metacarpal bones. The tendons of the middle and 
Intle-finger are ſometimes double, and yet communicate 
with the reſt. 

Each tendon having reached the baſis of the firſt phalanx, 
is ſlightly inſerted therein by ſome lateral expanſions, 
fixed in each fide of the baſis; from thence it advances 
to the head of the ſame phalanx, where it is divided into 
two flat portions, which, at the articulation of the firſt 
phalanx with the ſecond, leave ſome diftance between 
them. About the head of the ſecond phalanx they unite 
again, and are fixed in the convex ſide near the baſis in 
the third phalanx. The ſeparation of the two portions 
is in ſome fort rhomboidal, and each portion is ſtrength- 
ened by a common tendon of the lumbricales and in- 
tetroſſei, and in the ſmall ſpaces between them are ſmall 


tendinous fræna, more or leſs tranſverſe.» Winſlow's 
Anatomy, p. 199. 


EXTENSOR primi internodii pollicis, ariſes from the upper 


and external part of the ulna, and paſſing obliquely over 
the tendon of the radieus externus, is inſerted near the 
ſecond joint of the thumb. 


ExTENSOR /ccrnd!t internodii pollicis, ariſes from the upper 


and internal part of the radius, and is inſerted into the 
upper part of the ſecond bone of the thumb, 


EXTENSOR fertii interned: pollicis, ariſes from the ulna, a 


little below the firlt -xten/or, and is inferted into the 
thicd bone of the thumb. 


EXTENSOR 3#ndicis, comes from the middle and external 


part of the ulna, and paſſtug under the annular ligament, 


is inſerted into the third bone of tte fore-finger, where it 
joins the extenſor communis, x 


ExTENSOR minimi digiti, ariſes from the external protu- 


berance of the humerus, and from the upper part of the 
ulna, and pafling under the annular ligament, is inſerted 
into the third bone of the little-finger. See Tab. Anat. 
(Myol.) jig. 1. u. 37. and fig. 6. u. 17. 


ExTEx$OR digiterum pods longus, is a muſcle derived from 


the fore part of the upper epiphylis of the tibia, and 
growing tendinous about the middle thereof, it runs in 
four tendons under the annular ligament to the third 
bone of every toe, except the pollex, See Tab. Arat. 
{Myol.) fig. 2. u. 45. fig. 1. u. 64. 

According to Winſlow, it is a long muſcle, fleſhy in its 
upper part, but tendinous in the lower, lying between 
the tibialis anticus and peronæus maximus. It is fixed 
above by fteſhy fibres in the outſide of the head of the 
tibia, and inſide of the bead of the fibula, in the upper 
part of the interoſſcous ligament, through three tourths 
of the length of the fibula, and through the ſame ſpace 
in the tendinous ſeptum belonging to the anterior angle 
of that bone. It ſeems to mix ſome fibres on each fide 
with the two firſt peronzi and tibialis anticus, and is 
very cloſely united with the peronzus maximus. It con- 
tracts in breadth a little above the annular ligament, and 
in paſſing through it is divided into three tendons, the 
ficſt of which is alterwards again divided into two. 
Theſe four tendons are inſerted along the upper or con- 


vex ſide of the bones of the four ſmall toes. Winſlow's 
Anatomy, p. 222. 


EXTEN SCOR AHgiterum pedis brevis, comes from the exterior 


and tore-part of the calcancum, and goes to the ſecond 


and the ſecond from the lowermoſt part of the external | 


protuberance. They both lie along the external part of 
the radius, and, paſhng under the annular ligament, 
ene is inſerted into the bone of the metacarpus that 
ſuſtains the tore-finger, and the other to that which 
fullains the middle-finger : theſe two extend the wrilt. 


F See Tab. Anat. (Myoi.) fig. I. u. 29. and fig, b. u. 19. 


X TEN OR communis digitorum manns, ariles ſrom the ex- 
ternal protuberance ot the humerus, and at the wriſt di- 
vides into three flat tendens, which paſs under the an- 
nular ligament, to be inſerted into all the bones of the 


fore, middle, and ring-f1 | 
2 g- Unger. Sec Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
hg. 1. 1. 36. fig. 6. n 20. 
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joint of the toes. See Tab. Anat. [Myol.) fig. 1. u. 73. 
It is fixed in the upper and outer: ſide of the anterior apo- 
phyſis of the aſtragalus, and in the adjoining patt of the 
upper ſide of that bone, Thence is runs obliquely in- 
. wards, and is divided into four fleſhy portions, which 
terminate in four tendons. The firſt is inſerted in the 
upper part of the firſt phalanx of the great toe; and tbe 
other three, joining with thoſe of the exten/or /2ngus, ate 
inſerted along the convex ſides of all the phalanges of the 
three following toes. When there is a fitth tendon, 
which ſometimes happens, it goes in the ſame manner 
to the little-toe. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 223. ; 
ExTENSOR #ndc:s proprias, a ſmall long muſcle, with a long 
ſlender tendon, iying a little obliquely on the lower and 


t very much reſembles the perſoratus and perſorans, and 


outer half of the fore-arm, between the ulna aud the 
5 1 fore- 
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fore-finger, It is fixed by its fleſhy body a little higher | EXTENT, in Law, ſometimes denotes a writ or com- 
than the loweſt third part of the outſide of the ulna, be- miſſion to the ſheriff for the valuing of lands and tene- 
low the inſertion of the extenſor pollicis ; and it has like- ments; ſometimes the act of the {heriff upon this writ ; 
wiſe a ſmall adheſion to the interoſſeous ligament. From and ſometimes the estimate or valuation of lands, per 
thence it runs down, ending in a diſtinct rendon, with- propries dires; Which, when taken at the utmoſt value 
out any communications, which having paſſed through or extent, furniſh our extended, or rack-rems. Feta 
the annular ligament of the extenſor communis, afterwards | lib. 2. g 
joins that tendon which goes to the index. Winſlow's | EX CLENUATION, che act of diminiſhing or leſſening the 
Anatomy, p. 200. bulk or ſubſtance of a thing, eſpecially of the human 
Ex TENSOR minimi digiti proprius, a collateral or auxiliary | body. Fevers, agues, long abſtinences, &c. occaſion 
muſcle of the extenſor communis, of which it appears al- preat extenuatiems or emacintions. 
moſt always to be more or leſs a portion. lt is fixed | EXTENUATION is alſo a figure'in Rhetoric, oppoſite to the 
along the ſuperior external half of the ulna, from whence hyperbole. The Greeks call it >:7chr; 
its long ſmail tendon runs down in company with the | EXTERIOR Polygon, Talus. See the ſubſtantives, 
fourth rendon of the extenſor communis, all the way to the | EX TERMINATION, formed of exand terminus, beundary, 
little-finger, where it joins, and is inſerted with it. | the act of extirpating, or totally deſtroying a people, 
Sometimes this muſcle is wanting; in which caſe the ex- | race, family, &c. 
tenſor communis ſends a double, and ſometimes a treble | The Jews have been exterminated out of Portugal, the 
tendon to the little finger. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 200. | Moors out of Spain, the Albigenſes out of France, &c. 
ExTENSORES pollicis manus, two very diſtinct muſcles, the | Philip the Fair of France, to be revenged on the Knights 
firſt or longeſt of which is ſometimes more, ſometimes Templars, took a reſolution in 1307 to exterminate them. 
leis, and ſometimes altogether divided into two; in| ExTERMINAT1ON, or EXTERMINATING, in Algebra, 
which caſe theſe muſcles ate three in number. They is uſed for taking away. Thus algebrailts ſpeak of. ex- 
are ſituated obliquely between the ulna and the convex | terminating ſurds, fractions, and unknown quantities out 
fe of the thumb. of equations. See Maclaur. Algebr. part i. chap. 12. 
The exten/2: primus is a long muſcle, more or leſs double, where we have ſome general theorems for the cxter min- 
and is fixed above by flethy fibres, firſt to the outſide of | ating unknown quantitics in given equations. 
the ulna, near its upper extremity, below the anconzzus | EXTERNAL, or ExTER10R, a term of relation, applied 
minor and inſertion of the uinaris externus ; next to the to the ſurface or out-fide of a body; or that part which 
interroſleous ligament, under the ſupinator brevis; and appears or preſents itſelf to the eye, touch, &c, 
laitly, to the middle part of the outhde of the radius. In which ſenſe it is oppoſed to internal, or interior, 
From thence it tuns down, and paſſes amteriorly over the | External medicines are alſo called lecal medicines, and to- 
lower parts of the radius, and tendons of the ſupinator | pics. The ſenſes are divided into external, which are 
longus and radialis externus; and being gradually di- thoſe whereby we perceive ideas, or have the perception 
vided, it terminates in two long flat tendons, more or of external objects; as ſeeing, hearing, &c. and internal. 
leſs ſubdivided, which paſs together under a particular | See SENSE, 
annular ligament, being only parted by ſepta or fræna ExTERNAL is alſo uſed to expreſs any thing that is with- 
belonging to that ligament. The firſt of theſe two prin- | outſide a man, or that is not within him, and particu- 
cipal tendons is inſerted in the edge of the baſis of the larly in his mind. In which ſeyſe, we ſay external oh- 
firſt phalanx, near the large tranſverſe ligament of the | Jes, &c. 
carpus ; when this tendon is ſubdivided, the other por- The exiſtence of an external world, i. e. of bodies and 
tion of it is fixed in that bone of the carpus which ſuſ- objects out of the mind, is a thing which has becu 
tains the thumb. The other principal tendon, which — called in queſtion by Dr. Berkeley, and others, 
often belongs to a muſcle entirely diſtin& from the | See ExisTENCE, Bopy, and Quality. 
former, is fixed in the convex fide of the baſis of the ſe- | EXTERNAL angles, are the angles of any right lined figure 
cond phalanx. where it joins the tendon of the exten/or | formed without it, when all the Gdes are ſeverally pro- 
fecundus. On account of theſe different inſertions of the duced. Theſe are all, taken together, equal to four right 
two tendons, this muſcle is by ſome authors deſcribed as angles. Particularly, in a triangle; the external anyle 
two. is equal to both the internal and oppoſite ones. See 1 r1- 
The extenſor ſecundus is ſhorter than the firſt; it is fixel | ANGLE, | 
to the ulna below *he former, and above the inſertion of | EXTFHRNAL Denomination, Ear, Modes, Place. Sce the 
the extenſor indicis proprius, and likewiſe the neigh- ſubſtantives, | 
bouring part of the interroſſeus ligament. From thence | EX I ERNUS auris, in Anatomy, a ſmall muſcle coming 
it runs down obliquely on the middle part of the radius, from the ſide of the meatus auditorius, to the ſhort pro- 
where it has allo a ſmall adheſion ; after this it paſſes ceſs of the malleus ; ſerving to draw the handle thereof 
through the ſmall channel in the ſtyloide apophyſis of downwards, and ſo to relax the membrana tympani. 
the radius through the annular ligament belonging to] See EAR. 
the tendons of the radialis externus, and over theſe | ExTEknus Brachiens, Cubitæus. See the ſubſtantives. 
tendons, being parted from them by a ſmall ligamentary | EXTERNUus Duverni, a name given by Douglas to one of 
ſeptum. It is inſerted into the convex part of the third | the muſcles of the ear, called by Cowper and others al- 
phalanx near its baſis, having, as it paſſes over the -1quus auris, and by Albinus externus mallei. - 
tecond phalanx, joined the ſecond or collateral tendon of | Ex r'txnNUs Gaſtroacnemius, Iliacus. See the ſubſtantives. 
the firſt ext ener, more or leſs. Winſlow's Anatomy, | ExTERNuUs Mallei, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
p. 196. to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by others c- 
ExTENSOR p%/licis pedis longus, riſes large and fleſhy from | quis auris, and muſculus externus auris. 
the fore-part of the fibula, a little below its upper pro- ExTERNUS Orbiter, Pterigeideus, Vaſius, Redtus Capitis. 
ceſsz whence, paſſing under the annular ligament, it is | See the ſubſtantives. 
inſerted into the upper part of the ſecond bone of the | EXTINCTION, the act of extingui/harg, that is, of putting 
great toe. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 71. out, or deſtroying, fire, flame, or light. 
It is fixed to the inſide of the fibula, near the initeroſſeous | The Ariſtotelians account ſor the extin2ion of fire from 
ligament, from the neck down to the loweſt quarter of | the principle of contrariety : thus, ſay they, water puts 
that bone; to the interoſſeous ligament through the | out fire, becauſe the qualities of water are contrary te 
ſame ſpace, and a little to the lower extremity of the] thoſe of fire; the one being cold and moilt, and the 
tibia next the fibula. It there ends in a conſiderable | other hot and dry. But how far this will go, may ap- 
tendon, which paſſing through a diſtinct ring of the pear hence, that fire is extinguiſhed by hot water as rea- 
common annular hgament, and then through a mem- dily as cold; nay even by oil, earth, &c, 
branous vagina, is inſerted in the baſis of the firſt pha- | Some of the moderns ofter two more plaulible cauſes of 
lanx of the great toe, and continued up to the ſecond. extinfion z viz. diſſipation; as when the next, immediate 
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Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 221. fuel of the flame is diſperſed and blown off by two for- 
ExTENSOR pollicts pedis brevis, ſprings fleſhy from the ſore- cible a wind; and /uffocation, when it is ſo compte ſſocd, 
part of the os calcis, and, after a thort belly, is con- that its free motion cannot be maintained; as happens 


tracted into a flender tendon ; which, running obliquely, upon throwing water, &c. thereon. Various prepard- 
over the upper part of the foot, is inſerted into the ſe- | tions and engines have been contrived for extinguiſhing 
cond bone of the great toe. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol. fig. | accidental fires. See FIRE. 


1. n. 75. fg. 2. n. 51. 7258 Boerhaave denies, that there is properly any ſuch thing 
ExTENSUR proprius articularis, in Anatomy, a name given | as extinguiſhing of fire : it is a body ſui generis, of an 

by Albinus, and ſome other late authors, to one of the immutable nature; and we can no mote extinguiſh or de- 
muſcles of the hand, called by Cowper and others the ſtroy it than we can create it. 

extenſer minimi digiti. ExTINCT1ON, in Chemiſiry and Pharmacy, is when a metal, 


ExTEN SOA tar/i, in Auatomy, a name given by Douglas | mineral, or the like body, after having been heated red- 
and ſome others, to a mulcle more generally known by | hot in the fire, is plunged in ſome fluid; either to ſoften 


the name of the plautaris. See PLANTARLS, | or temper its acrimony, as tutty in roſe-water z or 40 
com- 


communicate its virtue to the liquor, as iron or ſteel to 
common water ; or, laſtly, to give it a temper, as in the 
extinftion of ſteel in water, or ſome other preparation. 


EXTINGUISHMENT, in Law, is uſed for a conſolidation. 
Thus, if a man, baving a —4 rent due to him out of 


my lands, afterwards purchaſe the ſame lands; both the 
property and rent becoming conſolidated, or united in 
one poſſeſſor, the rent 1s ſaid to be extinguiſhed. 

So, where a man has a leaſe for years, and aſterwards 
buys the property, there is a conſolidation of the property, 
and an extingui/hment of the leaſe. 

So alſo, if there be lord meſne, and tenant, and the lord 
purchaſe the tenancy, the meſnalty is cin. 

Likewiſe by purchaſing of lands wherein a perſon hath 
common appendant, the common is extinguiſhed. Cro. 
El. 504. A releaſe of common in one acre, is an extin- 
guiſhment of the whole common. Shower's Rep. 350. 
And where a perſon hath common of vicinage, if he in- 
cloſes any part of the land, all the common is extinCt. 

1 Brownl. 174. If a man hath a high-way appendant 
to land, and afterwards purchaſeth the land wherein the 
high-way is, the way is extinct: though it is held, that 
a way of neceſſity to a market or church, or to arable 
land, is not ſo extingu:/hed. 

ExTINGUISHMENT of a copyhold takes place on any act of 
the copyholder's, which denotes his intention to hold no 
longer of his lord, and amounts to a determination of 
his will. As if a copybolder in fee accepts a leaſe for 
years of the ſame land from the lord, or accepts an aſ- 
ügnment of a leaſe made to another from the leſſee, his 
copyhold is extinct. 

ExXTINGUISHMENT »f Hebt happens in a variety of caſes, 
Thus if a creditor excerpts a higher ſecurity than he had 
before, or accepts a bond for a legacy, the firſt debt or 
legacy are hereby extinguz/hed. 

ExTINGUISHMENT of liberties, in Law. If liberties and 
franchiſes granted by the king, come again to the crown, 
they ſhall not be cætinguiſhed; but it is otherwiſe in the 
king's grants of felon's goods, waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, &c. 
9 Rep. 25. 

ExXTINGUISHMENT of ſervices. If the lord purchaſes or ac- 
cepts any part of the tenancy, out of which an entire 
ſervice is to be paid, the ſervice becomes thereby extinct; 
unleſs it be for the public good or homage and fealty, 
which are not ſubject to extinguiſhment. 

ExTINGUISHMENT of ways. Sce EXTINGUISH MENT. 


EXTIRPATION, formed of ex, and /tiyps, rost, the act 


of pulling up, or deſtroying, a thing to the very roots. 
Among the prayers of the Romiſh jubilee, there is one 
tor the extirpation of hereſy. | 

ExTiRPATION is alſo uſed, in Surgery, for cutting off any 
part entirely; as a wen, &c. or the eating it away, as a 
wart, &c. by corroſive medicines. Sce AMPUTATION, 
and CokRoSION, 

EXTIRPATIONE, in Law, a judicial writ, either before 
or after judgment, that lies againſt a perſon, who when 
a verdict is found againſt him for land, &c. doth mali- 

ciouily overthrow any houſe, or extirpate any trees upon 

it. Reg. Jud. 13. p. 56. 

EXTISPEX, formed of cxta, and ſpicere, of ſpicio, I view, 
confider, in Antiquity, an officer who viewed and exa- 
mined the entrails of victims; in order to draw pre- 
lages from them as to futurity. 

This kind of divination, called cætiſpicium, was much in 
vogue throughout Greece, where there were two fami- 
lies, the Jamid and Clytidz, conſecrated, or ſet apart, 
peculiarly for it. | 
It appears to have been very ancient, and was probably 
derived from the ancients. Vitruvius, cap. 4. lib. i. 
gives the following plauſible account of its origin. He 
lays that the ancients inſpected the lives of thoſe ani- 
mals which irequented the places where they intended to 
uild or encamp z and if they commonly found that the 
liver, to which they attributed ſanguification, was in- 
jured, they concluded that the waters and nouriſhment 
collected near ſuch places were not wholeſome. 

In Italy, the firſt exti/pices were the Hetrurians; among 
whom, likewiſe, the art was in great repute. Lucan 
gives us a fine deſcription of one of theſe operations in 
his firſt book. 

EXTORTION, in Law, an illegal manner of wreſting 
my thing from a man, either by force, menace, or au- 

ority. 

if an oflicer, by tertiſying another, on pretence of his 
olſice, takes more than his ordinary fees, or dues, he 
commits, and is indictable for extortion. 

50 the exacting of unlawſul uſury, winning by unlawful 
game, and, in fine, all taking of more than is juſtly due, 
colour or pretence of right, as exceſſive tolls in mil- 
ters, exceſſive prices of ale, bread, victuals, wares, &c. | 
come under extortion, 


©:ompton ſays, that wrong done by any man, is pro- 


ExXTRACT ab eccleſia. 
EXTRACTA cui, in our Od Miters, the iſſues or pro- 


perly a treſpaſs, but exceſſive wrong is extortion; whicft 
is moſt properly applicable to therif's, mayors, bailills, 
and other officers, who, by colour of his office, greatly 


oppreſs and wrong the king's ſubj-Cts, by taking exceſ- 
bye reward, or fees, for executin,; their ollice. 


EXTR A-conflellary lars. See SPURADES. 
ExXTRA-judicial, ſomething done out of the proper court, 


or the ordinary courſe of law. As when judgment is 
given in a caute, or caſe, not depending in that court 


where ſuch judgment is given, or wherein the judge has 
no juriſdiction. 


ExXTRa-mundane ſpace, is the infinite, empty, void ſpace, 


which is by ſome ſuppoſed to be extended beyond the 


bounds of the univerſe, and conſequently in which there 
is really nothing at all. 


Ex'TRaA-parcchial, a place out of the bounds of any pariſh ; 


or privileged and freed from the duties of a pariſh. 
EXTRACT, ExTRacTUuM, in Pharmacy, the pureſt and 
fineſt part of a vegetable, or other body, ſeparated from 
the coarſer, by diſſolution and digeſtion with a proper 
menſtruum; and afterwards reduced into a thick, moilt 
conſiſtence by diſtillation, or evaporation, of the humi- 
dity of the menſtruum. 
Mr. Geoffroy, who well knew the value of this form of 
medicine, attempted to improve upon the common me- 
thod of making exirads, and ſucceeded greatly to his 
wiſhes; the conſequence of which was his prefent- 
ing to the academy of ſciences at Paris his method of 
doing it. 
The hint was taken from a method uſed by the count 
Lagarais, to make what he called his effential ſalts of 
plants; which were only dry extras, prepared by pow- 
dering the ſubſtance, and then keeping it in contmual 
motion for ſix or ſeven hours in common water, by means 
of a chocolate mill, turned by a large horizontal wheel. 
After the matter had ſubſided for an hour, the remain- 
ing liquor was poured off, and evaporated cger a balneum 
Mariæ, or in the ſun, and a valuable dry extra# pre- 
pared. The method of this proceſs made it impractica- 
ble in large quantities of Medicines; and Mr. Geoffroy 
removed the great difficulties that attended it, by proviny 
from repeated experiments, that boiling or infuſing the 
ſubſtances in hot water, extracted from them all that 
was got out by the long motion of the mill; as was in- 
ſtanced in the moſt familiar manner, in the common 
way of making tea and coffee, which were found to im- 
pregnate water with as much of their virtue by the me— 
thods of infuſion and decoction, as by ever ſo long an 
operation in the count's method. The expence of mak- 
ing extracts of this kind cannot but be greater than tliat 
of managing the ſame medicines any other way; but the 
eaſe of taking, and the ſmall doſe, cannot but ſuflici- 
ently recommend them; and according to Mr. Geotiroy's 
method, the ſick may prepare them tor themſelves. Mr. 
Geoffroy gives ſome examples of his ſucceſs in theſe pre- 
parations: he took a dram of ſena in powder, and 
pouring on it a quantity of hot water, left it in infuſion 
twenty-four hours; then filtering the infuſion, be eva- 
porated the liquor in balneo Marie, to the conſiſtence of 
a thin ſyrup, and ſpreading this over the bottoms ot two 
or three broad earthen plates, that it might dry regu- 
larly, he evaporated the remaining humidity over the 
ſame balneum, and procured twenty-four grains of a dry 
extratt, wholly reſembling count Lagarais's ſalts, ana 
operating in the ſame manner, and with the ſame vir- 
tues, as a dram of ſena, whether taken in powder or 
bolus, or diffoived in any fluids; in any of which forms 
it had nothing of the nauceous taſte of ſena. See Med. 
Acad. Scienc. Par. 1738. 
Extradts are prepared from a variety of different drugs; 


as the bark, gentian, jalop, opium, &c. See EXTRACT YU vt 
Catharticum. 


ExTRACT, in Matters of Literature, denotes a ſhort abridg- 


ment of a book or paper, or of ſome of the matters 
thereof, The journals, nouvelles, bibliotheques, me - 
moires, and other monthly reviews, or quarterly ac- 
counts of the affairs of learning, conſiſt principally ot 
extratts of the moſt material paſſages, doctrines, &c. 
found in the ſeveral books publiſhed in that time. 

See RESTITUTIONE extract. 


fits of holding a court, ariſing from the cuſtomary tees, 
&c. 


EXTRACTION, in Pharmacy and Chemiſtry, an operation, 


whereby eſſences, tinctures, &c. are drawn from natural 
bodies. 
Some will have extra&ion to fignify any ſolution made by 
menſtruums ; but, in ſtrictneſs, there is this difference, 
that in /o/ztion the menſttuum abſorbs the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the body, but in extra&1on it carries off only a 
certain part of it; and in this ſenſe, camphice is diſ- 
ſolved in ſpirit of wine, but Jalap is more properly fa.d 
to 
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to be extracted; for the reſin is only taken out by the 
menſtruum, the other particles being left untouched. 

ExTRACTION alſo frequently ſignifies ſuch an inſpiſſation, 
or thickening of a ſolution, as that a certain quantity of 
the menſtruum being drawn off, the remaining mixture 
is reduced to the conſiſtence of honey; as in the extratts 
of ſaffron, gentian, and the like. | 
Extrafs are chiefly made from vegetables; and require 
different menſtruums, according to the different nature 
of the plants, eſpecially the gummous kind ; for ſuch as 
are mucilaginous, as gum Arabic, and tragacanth, Ec. 
are not eaſily diſſolved but in aqueous liquors 3 whereas 
reſinous gums, as galbanum, ſcammony, &c. muſt have 
burning ſpirits to diſſolve them. 

There are others again of a middle nature, which may be 
diſſolved in either fort of menſtruums, though not ſo ca- 
ſily in one as the other: thus aloes and rhubarb, which 
are ſomething reſinous, are better made into extras with 
ſpirit of wine, than water ; but plants, which abounds 
leſs with refins, ſuch as hellebore, &c. are more com- 
modiouſly extrafed with water. 

To perform extraion, therefore, a proper menſtruum 
is neceſſary, and one which is as near a-kin as poſſible 
to the body to be extraZed. 

ExTRAcT1ON, in Surgery. denotes an operation whereby 
ſome foreign matter lodged in the hody, contrary to the 
order of nature, is drawn out of the fame by manual 
application, or the help of inſtruments. 

Such is the traben of a ftont, formed in the bladder, 
or in the kidneys, &c. 

EXTRACTION VH cataraft. See CATARACT. 
Extra#iion belongs to the ExX#KES1s, as a ſpecies to its 
genus. | 

ExTRACT1ON, or deſcent, in Genealogy, denotes the ſtock, 
or family which a perſon is deſcended from. 

In ſome military orders, chapters, &c. a candidate muſt 
make proof of the nobility of his cxtra@#:97 before he is 
admitted, + 

LxruAdHON F roots, the method of finding the roots of 
given numbers, or quantities. See RoorT. | 
The ſquare, cube, and other powers of a number, or 
root, ate formed by multiplving the given number into 
itſelf a greater or leſs number ot times, as the POWER 
required 1s higher or lower. 

"This mu'tiplication compounds the powers; and the ex- 
traction ot the root decompounds them again, or reduces 
them to their principles or roots. So that the extraction 
of the root is to the multiplication of the power, what 
the analyſis is to the (ynthebs. | 

Thus, 4, multiplied by 4, produces 16; which is the 
ſquare of 4, or the factum of 4, by itfeif ; and 16 mul- 
tiplied by 4, makes 64, which is the cube of 4, or the 
ſactum of 4 by its ſquare, Such is the compoſition ot 
powers. 

Again, the ſquare root of 16 is 4, becauſe 4 is the quo- 


* 


tient of 16 divided by 4; and the cube root of 64 is 


likewiſe 4, as 4 is the quotient of 64 divided by the 
ſquare of 4. Such is the extra#1on of roots. 

Hence to extract the root out of a given power, is the 
ſame thing as to find a number, e. gr. 4, which being 
multiplied a certain number ot times into itſelf, produces 
the given power, e. gr. 16 or 64. | 
For the extra&ion of ſquare and cube roots, it is neceſ- 
ſary to have the ſquares and cubes of all the digits in 
readinels; as exhibited in the following table. 


| Roots | 4624349 


+ 


4 9 16 25 36 4 | 64 | 81 


. 
* 


Square I 
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Cube l | 8 27 64 125 216343512729 


To extract the ſquare root out of a given number. 1, Divide 
the given number into claſſes, of two figures a- piece; 
and include each clals between two dots, commencing 
with the place of units, and proceeding to the left in in- 
tegets, and to the right in decimals ; the root will conſiſt 
of ſo many parts, or figures, as you have claſſes. By 
the way obſerve, it may happen, that for-the laſt claſs on 
the left-hand there ſhall only be one figure left. 
2. Then the left-hand claſs being the ſquare of the firſt 
ſi gute of the root ſought, look in the table of roots for 
the ſquare root anſwering to that number; or, if that 
ſquare number be not preciſely there, to the next leſſer 
number: this root write down for the firſt figure of the 
duotient; and ſubtract its ſquare from the leſt-hand claſs. 
+, the remainder bring down the next claſs toward the 
ripht. f 
. Write down the double of the quotient figure under 
the left-hand figure of the ſecond claſs ; and ſeek how 


EXT 


oft this duple is contained in the figure over it: the quo- 
tient gives the ſecond figure of the root. * 

4. Write the ſame quotient under the right-hand figure 
of the ſame claſs ; and ſubtract the product of the whole 
number underwritten, multiplied by the ſecond figuie of 
the root, from the number over it, as in diviſion, 

5. The operation being repeated according to the third 
and fourth ſteps, i. e. the remainder being (till divided 
by the double of the root as far as extrafed; and from 
the remainder ſubttract the product of the- laſt diviſor 

baving the laſt found figure of the quotient added to % 
multiplied by this figure, you will have the root re. 
quired. | 

E. gr. To extraf the root of 998 56, point it after the 


following manner, 99856: then ſeck a number, whoſe 
ſquare ſhall equal the firſt figure 9, viz. 3, and write it 
in the quotient ; then having ſubtracted from q, 3x 2, 
or 9, there will remain ©; to which ſet down the ſigurts 
as tar as the next pbint, viz. 98, for the following ope- 
ration. Then, taking no notice of the laſt . . . 
figure 8, ſay, How many times is the 99856 (316 
double of 3, or 6, contained in the firſt 9g 

figure 9? Anſwer, 1. Wherefore having ——— 
written 1 in the quotient, ſubtract the og8 
product, of 1x61, or 61 from 98, and 61 

there will temain 37z to which connect ——— 

the laſt figures 56, and you will have the 3756 
number 3756, in which the work is next 3756 

to be carried on. Whetefore alſo neglett-— — 

ing the laſt figure of this, viz. 6, ſay, 0 

How many times is the double of 31, or 

62, contained in 375 (which may be gueſſed at from the 
initial figures 6 and 37, by taking notice how many 
times 6 is contained in 37)? Anſwer, 6 ; and writing 6 
in the quotient, ſubttact 6x 626, or 3756, and there 
will remain o; whence it appears, that the buſineſs is 
done, the root coming out 316. 

Otherwiſe, with the diviſors ſet down, it will ſtand thus 


99856 (316 
9 


6) 98 
61 
62) 3756 
3756 


0 And ſo in others. 
Again, if you were to extract the root out of 22178791: 
22178791 ( 4709, 43637, &c. firſt, having pointed it, 
15 eek a number, whoſe 


gies | ſquare (if it cannot be 
617 exactly equalled) ſhall be 
609 the next leſs ſquare (or 
b neareſt) to 22, the figures 
88791 to the firſt point, and 
84081 you will find it to be 
| 4. For 5 x5, or 25, 1s 
411000 greater than 22; and 4 
370736 XA, or 16, is leſs ; where- 
— fore 4 will be the hill 
3420400 figuce of the root, This, 
2825949 therefore, being wiit in 

—_ — | the quotient, from 22 
6c075100 take the ſquare 4 * 4, 
56513196 or 163 and to the te- 
— mainder 6, adjoin the 
350190400 next figures 17, and you 
282506169 will have 617; from 

Shane ae nb whoſe diviſion, by the 
73024231 double of 4, you are tc 


obtain the ſecond figure of the root, viz. neglecting the 
laſt figure 7, ſay, how many times 8 is contained in 61 * 
Anſwer, 7; wherefore write 7 in the q uotient, and from 
617 take the product of 7 into 87, or 60y, and there 
will remain 8, to which join the two next figures $7; 
and you will have 887 z by the diviſion whereof by the 
double of 47, or 94, you are to obtain the third figure 3 
in order to which ſay, how many times is 94 contained 
in 88? Anſwer, o; wherefore write 8 in the quoticut, 


| and adjoin the two laſt figures 91, and you will have 


88791 » by whole divifion by the double of 470, or 940» 
you are to obtain the laſt figure ; viz. ſay, how many 
times 940 in 8879 ? Anſwer, 9; wherefore write 9 ''! 
the quotient, and you will have the root 4709. But 
ſince the product ꝙ x 9409, or 84681, ſubtracted from 
88791, leaves 4110, the number 4709 is not the root of 
the number 22178791 preciſely, but a little leſs. 

If then it be required to have the root approach nearer, 
carry on the operation in decima!s, by adding to the fe. 


mainder two cyphers in each operation. 'Thus, . | 
mana: 


E XT 


* 5, having two cyphers added to it, becomes 
3 AiviGon — 4; by the double of 4709, 
1 9418, will give the Grit decimal figure 4. Then 
having writ four in the quotient, ſubtract 4X 94184, or 

6736, from 411000, and there wil! remain 34264. 
154 o having added two more cyphers, the work may 
be carried on at pleaſure, the root at length coming out 

- &c. 
4709 490 root is carried on half- way or above, the 
reſt of the figures may be obtained by diviſion alone: as 
in this example, if you have a mind to extra the root 
to nine figures, after the five former 470 ,4 are extracted, 
me four latter may be had, by dividing the remainder by 
ble of 4709, 4. 

1 the * of 32976, were to be extraed to five 
places, in numbers; after the figures are pointed, write 
1 in the quotient, as being the figure whoſe ſquare 1x1, 
or 1, is the greateſt that 13 contained in 3, the figure to 
the firſt point 77 * 
22976 ( 181 taken the ſquare of 1 from 
32976 we , there will remain 2; then 
1 Caring ſet the two next 
— figures, viz. 29, to it (viz. 


20229 to a), ſcek how many times 
224 the double of 1, viz. 2, is | 
— contained in 22, and you 

36) 576 will find indeed that it is 
0 - _64 contained more than ten 


— — — 


362215059, Ke. 


times; but you are never to 
take your diviſor 10 times, 
nor even times in this caſe; 
auſe the product of 9x 29, or 261, is greater than 
— from which it would be — be taken, or ſubtracted z 
wherefore write only 8. And then having written 8 in 
the quotient, and ſubtracted 8 x 28, or 224, there will 
remain 5; and having ſet down to this the figures 76, 
ſeek how many times the double of 18, or 39, is con- 
tained in 57, and you will find 1, and fo write 1 in the 
quotient z and having ſubtracted 1 > 3G1, or 361, from 
876, there will remain 215. Laſtly, to obtain the re- 
maining hgures, divide this number 215, by the double 
of 181, viz. 362, and you will have the figures 59, 
which, being writ in the quotient, give the root 181,59. 
After the ſame manner are roots extraded out of decimal 
numbers. Thus, the root of 329,79 is 18, 159 and the 
root of 3,2976 is 1,8159; and the root of o, 03297, is 
„18159, and ſo on. But the root of 3297, b 15 57,4247 3 
and the root of 32,970 is 5,74247- And thus the root 
of 9,9856 is 3,10. : 
T1 extract the other, or higher root, out of a given number. 
The extraf7ion of the cubic root, and all other roots, may 
be comprehended under one general rule; viz. every third 
figure, beginning from unity, is ſirſt to be pointed, if the 
root to be extradied be a cubic one; or every fifth, if it be 
2 2 (or of tlie fifth power) ; and then ſuch 
a figure is to be writ in the quotient, whole greateſt 
power (that is, whoſe cube, if it be a cubic power, or 
whoſe quadrato-cube, if it be the fifth power, &c.) ſhall 
either be equal to the figure, or figures, before the firit 
point, or next leſs under them; and then having ſub- 
tracted that power, the next figure will be found by di- 
viding the remainder augmented by the next figure of 
the reſolvend, by the next leaſt power of the quotient 
multiplied by the index of the power to be extrazted, 
that is, by the triple ſquare, if the root be a cubic one; 
or by the quintuple biquadrate (that is, five times the bi- 
quadrate), if the root be of the fiſth power, &c. And 
having again ſubtracted the power of the whole quotient 
trom the firſt reſolvend, the third figure will be found by 
dividing that remainder, augmented by the next figure 
of the reſolvend, by the next leſſer power of the whole 
N multiplied by the index of the power to be ex- 
tracted. 


Thus, to extra the cube root of 13312053, the num 


ber is firſt to be pointed after this manner, viz. 133120533 
then you are to write the figure 2, whoſe cube is 8, in 
the firſt place of the quotient, as, that which is the next 
leſſer cube to the figure 13 (which is not a perfect cube 


number), or as far as the tirſt point ; and having ſub- 
tracted that cube, there 


will remain 5 ; which be- 
ing augmented by the 
next figure of the reſolv- 
end 3, and divided by the 
triple ſquare of the quo- 
tient 2, by ſeeking how 
many times 3X 4, or 12, 
is contained in 53, gives 
4, or the ſecond figure of 
the quotient. But ſince 

e Cube of the quotient 


24, Viz, 13824, would come out too great to be ſub- 
Vorl 1. * ; | 1 8 5 


15 12053 (237 
Subt. the ms 


12) rem: 53 (4 or 3 


Subtract cube 12167 
1587) rem: 11450( 7 


13312053 
emains 0 


trated ſtom the figures 13312, that precede the ſecond 
point, there mult only 3 be writ in the quotient ; then 
the quotient 23 being in a ſeparate place multiplied b 
23, gives the ſquare 529, which again multiplied by 23, 
gives the cube 121673 and this taken from 13312, will 
lezve 1145 3 which augmented by the next figure of the 
reſolvend o, and divided by the triple ſquare of the quo- 
tient 23, viz. by ſeeking how many times 3x 529, or 
1587, is contained in 11450, gives 7, for the third 
b gure of the quotient. Then the quotient 237, multi- 
plied by 237, gives the ſquare 56169, which again mul- 
tiplicd by 237, gives the cube 13312053 ; and this taken 
from the reſolvend, leaves o. Whence it is evident, that 
the root ſought is 237. | 

So allo, to extra#t the quadrato-cubical root of 36430820, 
it mult be pointed over every fifth figurez and the figure 
3, whoſe quadrato-cube, or fifth power 243, is the next 
lefler to 364, viz. to the firſt point, muſt be writ in the 
quotient. Then the quadrato-cube 243 being ſubtracted 


trom 364, there remains 121, which augmented by the 
next figure of the reſoly- 


end, viz. 3, and divided 
by five times the biquad- 
rate of the quotient, viz. 
by ſecking how many 
times 5 X 81, or 405, 
is contained in 1212, 33554432 

gives 2 for the ſecond 5242880) 2876388, 0 (5 
heure. That quotient 32, 

being thrice multiplied by itſelf, makes the biquadrate 
1048570; and this again, multiplied by 32, makes the 
quadrato-cube 33554432, which, being ſubtracted from 
the reſolvend, leaves 2876388. Therefore 32 is the in- 
tegral part of the root, but not the true root; wherefore, 
if you have a mind to proſecute the work in decimals, 
the remainder, augmented by a cypher, muſt be divided 
by bve times the aforeſaid biquadrate of the quotient, by 
lecking how many times 5 x 1048576, or 5242880, is 
contained in 2876388,0, and there will come out the 
third figure, or the firſt decimal 5. And ſo by ſubtract- 
ing the quadrato-cube of the quotient 32,5 from the re- 
folvend, and dividing the remainder by five times its bi- 
quadrate, the fourth figure may be obtained. And ſo on 
in infuiitum. | 
In tome caſes, it is convenient only to indicate the ex- 
traction of a root, eſpecially where it cannot be had ex- 
actly. Now, the ſign, or character, whereby roots are 
denoted, is ; to which is added, the exponent of the 
power, if it be above a ſquare, and even ſometimes if it 
be not. E. gr. \/ denotes the ſquare root; / the cube 
root, &c. See Roor. 

When a biquadratic root is to be extradted, you may cx- 
tract twice the ſquare root, becauſe / is as much as 
as Xx. And when the cubo-cubic root is to be ex- 
trafted, you may firſt extradt the cube root, and then the 
ſquare root of 4 cube root, becauſe the is the ſame 
as X; whence ſome have called theſe roots, not 
cubo-cubic ones; but quadrato-cubes. And the ſame is 
to be obſerved in other roots, whoſe indices are not 
prime numbers. | 

To prove the extraction of roots, 1. For a ſquare root : 
multiply the root found by icſelf, and to the product add 
the remainder, if there were any: if the ſum be equal to 
the number given, the operation is juſt. 

2. For a cube root. Multiply the root found by itſelf; and 
the product, again, by = ſame root. 'To the laſt pro- 
duct, add the remainder, if there were any. If the ſum 
come out the number firit given, the work is juſt. 

After the like manner may the exirafion of the other 
roots be proved. 

To extract the roots of equations, or algebraic quantities. The 
ext-ation of roots out of ſimple algebraic quantities, is 
evident, even from the-nature, or marks ot notation it- 
ſelf; as that aa is a, and that V aacc is ac, and 
that / gaaccis3ac; and that V 49a*xxis7aax. 


+ 4 4 
And alſo that / — or > is = and that / a*bb 


36430820 ( 32,5 
9. 
405) 1213(2 


— 


81 
. aab g9aa23. 3a z | 4 
bs roy and that 1 175 is = and thaty/ $ is 
2, and that #/ A. is ATE and that / a abb is 
8 27a a 


a+Jx 


a+Jx 
C 


ab: moreover, chat b V aa cc, ot b into Yaace, 
is equivalent to b into a c, or a be: and that 3 c 
94222 i 32 2 gacz 
lent to 30“ , or. 
* red inet o 306 * = And 
h . b 0 equivalent to x 2 Dus or 
__ 81aa 1 SS: 
0 — + . =. 4 ſay all theſe are evident, becauſe 
it will appear at firſt Gght, that the propoſed quantities 
5 K are 


are produced, by multiplying the roots into themſelves 
(as aa from a into a; aacc from ac into ac; gaacc 


required root o 


that any power which has a poſitive ſign may have either 


themſelves an even number of times will give +. Alſo, 
that if a | neg) have a negative ſign, no root of it deno- 


the root to be extracted is denominated by an odd num- 
ber, the ſign of the root will be the ſame as the ſign of 
the given quantity whoſe root is required. However, it 
will often happen, that the number denominating the 


given power, in which caſe the required root will have a 


 0.+2ab+bb the quotient, or 2 a, contain- 
+2ab+bb ed in the firſt term of the re- 

- mainder 2ab? I anſwer, b 

o © [times]: therefore write b in 


therefore, how many times is 2aa contained in 6a b ? 


quotient, and ſubtracted the product — 2 bb into 2 a a 


a++6a'b+5aabb—12ab'+4bt (aa+3ab—2bb 
a+ 


is ͤ Fa; and the ſquare root of the quantity yi+4 y + 


+ Ab! is 3xx—4aa+2 bb, as may appear underncath. 


EXT 


— 


rom za c into 3a c, &c.) The rule is to extra? the 

? the numeral co-eſſicient, if there be 
any, and to divide the exponents of the literal or alge- 
braic quantities by the number that denominates the root 
required. It is evident from the application of this rule, | 


a poſitive or negative root, if the root is denominated by 
an even number; becauſe + or , multiplied into | 


minated by an even number can be aſſigned. But it 


required root will not exactly divide the exponent of the 


fraQtional exponent: thus, Ba is = 2a 4. But 
when quantities conſiſt of ſeveral terms, the buſineſs is 
performed as in numbers. 
hus to extract the ſquare root out of aa+2ab+bb: in 
the firſt place, write the root of the firſt term a a, viz. a, 
in the quotient, and having ſubtracted its ſquare a & a, 
there will remain 2ab+bb 
aa+22b+bb(a+b to find the remainder of the 
aa root by. Say, therefore, how 
many times 1s the double of 


the quotient, and having ſub- | 
tracted the product of b into 2a + b, or 2ab + bb, 
there will remain nothing; which ſhews that the work 
is finiſhed, the root coming out a+b. 
And thus to extract the ſquare root out of at +6a* b+ 5 aa 
b b— 12 a b3+ 4 bf, firſt ſet in the quotient the root of the 
firſt term a#, viz. aa; and having ſubtracted its ſquare 
aa x aa, or at, there will remain 6a*b + 5aabb— 
t2abi+4b* to find the remainder of the root. Say, 


Anſwer, 3ab; wherefore write 3ab in the quotient ; 
and having ſubtracted the product of 3 a b, into 2aa + 
3ab, or 6a*b+qgaa bb, there will yet remain - 4a a bb 
—12ab* + 4b“ to carry on the work. Therefore, ſay 
again, how many times is the double of the quotient, viz. 
2aa + Gab, contained in —4aabb—12ab'? or, 
which is the ſame thing, ſay, how many times is the 
double of the firſt term of the quotient, or 2a a, con- 
tained in the firit term of the remainder — ga abb? 
Anſwer, — 2 b b. Therefore having writ—2 bb in the 


+6ab—2bb, or — 4aabb— lz ab! b', there will 
temain nothing. | 
Whence it follows, that the root is aa + 3a b—2bb. 


6a'b+5aabb—12abi+zy bt 
o +6a'b+gaabb : 


o - 4a abb- Iz ab! 4 4b. 
— 4aabb-—-12ab' + 4b“ 


— 


O O O 
And thus the ſquare root of the quantity xx—ax+42a 


8 5 ＋8 y＋T4A is yy+2y+2; and the ſquare root of the 
quantity 16 at—24aaxx+9x* 12 bbx x- 16a abb 


1. x - 2K +4aa(x—4ja 
* 


O—ax+iaa 


O O 
4 


+16a g 
dine (3% 2bb 
9 x+ 


2. 


——_— — 


0 ' +16 at Be.” 
—242ax*— 16 a b* 
+12bb + 4b“ 


— 


O O Ret 
3- LTA y*+8y+4 (yy+2y9+23 | 
7 


© | | 


4y'+Byy 
o+4yy+8y+4 
+4yy +F8y+4 


| 0 O 0 

If you would extract the cube root out of a* 
abb b, the operation is performed thus 's rt 

a'+3aab+3abb+b; (a+b 

a 
3a a) o Zaab (b 
a TZaab＋Zabb b? 

0 0 0 
Extract firſt the cube root of the Gtſt term a?, viz. a, and 
ſet it down in the quotient : then ſubtracting its cube 5 
ſay, how many times is its triple ſquare, or 332 onus 
tained in the next term of the remainder Jaab? and 
there comes out b; wherefore write b in the quotient 
and ſubtracting the cube of the quotient a 4 þ 88 
will remain o; therefore a + b is the root. After the 
ſame manner, if the cube root is to be extra out of 
2*+625—qgoz'-+96 z—64, it will come out z 242 2— 
And ſo likewiſe in higher roots. * 
The general rule for extra&ting any root out of any given 
quantity, is as follows, Having ranged the quantity ac- 
cording to the dimenſivns of its letters, cxtrat} the ſaid 
root. out of the firſt term, and that ſhall be the ſirſt 
member of the root required; then raiſe this root :© a 
dimenſion lower by unit than the number that denomi 
nates the root required, and multiply the power tifat 
ariſes by that number itſelf; divide the ſecond term of 
the given quantity by the product, and the quotient (i. .' 
give the ſecond member of the root required. | he 
members of the root, if there be more than tu 
found after the ſame manner, In ſome caſes the c. 
root cannot be found in finite terms : thus, the {quatc 


: : * 6 
root of a* + a* is found to be a4 . 
2a 8a 1044 


—— — 


x 
Bo 5. ay &c, 
128 a7 
The operation is thus : | 
. 2 4 8 
Pad cc Das 
YI 8 a3 lat Ke. 


* 
x? 
2a+=)*+* 
a 
x = : 
2a 4a 
** -) * 
2217825 ER 
x* \ . 
* S + 7 Mil wg 7 
4 4a* 8a“ . baa 


In the ſame manner the cube root of a will be found 


See ; 
to be a + Jas gas Fra 24340” &c. Thus, 


a 7 
* 1 3a 
Jar) + * 
3 
Then cube a + = and we ſhall bave a + * + 


& 


: . 
37 L 276 which, ſubtracted from the given quantity 


* x? 4 
ai + xi, leaves —3 for the next reſolvend; at 
3a 27a 


b 
this divided by ga* will give — — for the next term of 
a 


the quotient, &c. But the roots of quantities of this 
kind are much more expeditiouſly obtained by means 0! 
the BINOMIAL theorem. For the ſquare root of 1 > bu 
aT and TH =20 T: * 
IKA KN * FIRES g 
2 7 
; 1 — 

* * , &c, = I)? + $x af) TE x i l 
+ X—IX—Ix3) , &c. =a+x * 4 * 
— LXa—ix'+;4 x a—* x*, &c. = (bringing ls 

* 8 TT e 

powers of a from the numerator 


g to the denominato/% 
y 


0 l 


EXITRAVASATION, formed of extra, without, and vas, 


E X T 


by changing the ſigns of theic exponents) a + — 


OT a 
IT 76" &Cs 


1. 
Thus alſo the cube root of a. * = a3 + 33? 


1 ü aL 11 
4 ' 
TF a1) =a\)7+3Xa)! xa" +, x 2 


* 
7 3 1 
D- * a) . x * 


—2 mo 
Kc. = a+ 4X 27] #4 * — 1 * a * +4 


1 - * Ta? Kc. 224 14 X 2 2 


2 * X x® + 2 a—" „, &. = a + — 2. 


EL &c. See Maclaurin's Algebra, part i. ch. vili. p. 


5057 1. See Roor. : 6 a 
EXTRACTOR, in Midwifery, an inſtrument contrived to 
extract children in caſes of difficult births. We have 
the deſcription of a forceps for extracting children by 
the head, when lodged low in the pelvis of the mother, 
in the Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. iii. art. 20, See alſo the 
abridgment of this book, vol. ii. p. 438, where ſome 
| alteration is mentioned of this inſtrument from Giffard's 
Midwifery, and an improvement of it by Mr, Freke. 
EXTRACTUM catharticum, a form of medicine in the 
London Diſpenſatory, intended as an equivalent for, the 
extraftum Rudii, commonly called Rudius's pill. It is 
made in this manner : take-Socotorine aloes an ounce and 
half; pich of coloquintida, ſix drarns ; ſcammony, and the 
leſſer cardamom ſeeds huſked, of each half an ounce; 
proof ſpirit a pint; pour the ſpirit on the coloquintida 
cut ſmall; then add the ſeeds braiſed ; draw a tinQture 
with a gentle heat, continued four days; then to the 
tincture preſſed out, add the aloes and ſcammony, firſt 
ſeparately reduced to powder ; and theſe being diſſolved, 
draw off the ſpirit, and reduce the maſs by evaporation 
to the conſiſtence of a pill. This for many reaſons is a 
better compoſition than the Rudius's pill, 
EXTRADOS, the outſide of a vault, 
EXTRANEOUS moticn. See Morro. 
EXTRAORDINARY, in Reman Antiquity, a body of 


forces, conſiſting of a third part of the horſe, and a fifth 
part of the foot, which was ſeparated from the reſt, to 
prevent any defign that might be formed againſt the na- 
tural forces. Sce ABLECTI. 


EXTRAORDINARY, ſomething out of the common 


courſe. 


EXTRAORDINARY coxrters, are thoſe ſent expreſs on ſome 
urgent occaſion. 

LxXTRAORDINARY ambnſſader, or envoy, is ſuch a one as is 

ſent io treat or negociate ſome ſpecial and important af- 
fair, as a marriage, a treaty, confederacy, &c. or even 
on occaſion of ſome ceremony, as condolence, congratu- 
lation, &c, See EMBASSADOR. 
A Gazette, Journal, or other News-paper extraordinary, 
1s that publiſhed after ſome great and notable event, 
containing the detail or particulars thereof, which are 
not found in the ordinary papers. Our news- writers ge- 
nerally uſe 


poſtſcripts, or ſupplements, inſtead of extra- 
ordinaries. X 


EXTRAORDINARY culverin. See CULVERIN. 

LALRAVAGANTES, a part of the canon-law, contain- 
ing divers conſtitutions of the popes, not included in the 
body of the canon-law; whence the denomination extra- 
vagantes : quaſi extra corpus juris vagantes. 
Ihe extravagantes are divided into two parts: the firſt con- 
tains twenty conſtitutions of John XXII. and the ſecond 
other later conſtitutions of the ſaid John, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. See CAxXON-Law, and DECRETALS. 


veſſel, in Medicine, a motion of the blood, whereby it 
breaks out of its ordinary veſſels, the veins or arteries, 
and either gathers, and ſtagnates in ſome ſoſt part, or is 
thrown quite out of the bod . 

The ordinary cauſes of extravaſations, are unnatural re- 
pletions, and diſtenſions of the veffels; or lacerations, 
and eroſions thereof. There is a neceſſity for bleeding, 
to prevent the blood's accumulating ſo as to extraveſate. 
In wounds of the head, particularly, bleeding is neceſ- 
Jars to prevent the extravaſation of the blood in the 
rain, 


in the contuſions, fiſſures, depreſſions, fractures, and 
other accidents of the cranwum, one or more of the blood- 
velle's diſtributed on the dura matter, are frequently di- 
vided, The blood that is diſcharged from theſe veſſels 
greatly oppreſſes the brain, and dif 


) urbs its offices; fre- 
quently brings on pains and other miſchiefs, and often 


death itle}f, unleſs the patient be timely relieved. Il the 


z and 
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quantity of extravaſated blood be ever ſo ſmall, it will 
certainly corrupt and affect the meninges, and the brain 
itſelf with the ſame diſorder z and from hence will pro- 
ceed violent inflammations, deliriums, and ulcers, and 
finally death; and this will frequently be the caſe, after 
a violent blow upon the cranium, though the bone ſhould 
eſcape without injury. In theſe injuries of the head, 
the blood is ſpilt either between the cranium and the 
dura matter, or between the dura and pia matter, or be- 
tween the pia mater and the brain, or laſtly into the 
ſinuſes of the brain. Either of theſe caſes is attended 
with very great danger; but the deeper the extravaſ.tion 
happens, ſo much greater muſt the danger be. Blood 
extravaſated in the cavity of the cranium, will be diſco- 
vered from the violence of the ſymptoms that ſucceed a 
blow on the head; as if the patient lies ſtill without 
ſenſe or motion, if blood flows from the mouth, ears, or 
noſe; if the eyes are much inflamed and ſwelled; if vo- 
mitings ſucceed ; when upon the remiſſion of theſe ſymp- 
toms the patient complains of a remarkable heavineſs of 
head, ſleepineſs, vertigo, blindneſs, ſpaſms, and diſor- 
ders of this kind. When the quantity of extravaſated 
blood on theſe accidents is very conſiderable, and op- 
preſſes the cerebellum, the patient dies upon the ſpot 
but when it is not in a very large quantity, or does not 
affect the cerebellum, life ſtill remains, but the ſymp- 
toms juſt mentioned come on. In this caſe, if no fiſ- 
ſure, or contrafiſſure is to be found, nor any external in- 
jury on the integuments of the head aſter a violent blow, 
it proves very difficult to find in what part of the head 
the extravaſation is ſeated. It will be proper in this caſe 
firſt to ſhave the head all over, and then thoroughly to 
examine it; for if any part is ſofter than ordinary, or is 
enlarged, or red from ſtagnating blood, it is plain that 
this 1s the part that has received the injury. But if nei- 
ther in this way, nor by inquiry among the perſons preſent 
at the accident, you can get light into the affair, it will 
be proper to cover the whole head with an emollient 
= er, laying over it medicated bags of herbs, &c. well 
eated. This application will in a few hours time pro- 
duce a tumor and ſoftneſs upon the injured part. Some- 
times the patient alſo, though he lies ſpeechleſs, and 
ſeemingly ſenſeleſs, will be continually putting his hand 
to the injured part; and if either ſide of the patient has 
loſt ſenſe or motion, and is become paralytic, it is an 
apparent ſign, whatever ſome might think to the con- 
trary, that the injury has been received on the contrary 
or ſound ſide, If after accidents of this kind you can 
diſcover any wound in the ſkin, that muſt be enlarged 
with the knife, till the injury of the cranium, of what- 
ever kind it be, is come at. | 
When the ſeat of the injury is diſcovered, the firſt inten- 
tion is to diſcharge the extravaſated blood, and then to 
clean the wound, and remove all ſplinters, or extraneous 
bodies. Some have recourſe on theſe occaſions to the 
inſtant uſe of the trepan ; but patients have been often 
very ſucceſsfully recovered without it. It is therefore 
beſt ſirſt to open a vein, and take away as much blood as 
the ſtrength of the patient will permit ; this will take off 
the impetus of the veſſels, and prevent the extravaſation 
of more blood. Preſcribe after this a briſk purge to leſſen 
the quantity of the fluids; ſoment the head with medi- 
cated bags, and apply a melilot plaſter to it; endeavour 
to rouſe the patient by volatile applications to the noſ- 
trils, ſuch as ſal volatile, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or ſpi- 
rit of hartſhorn ; and give frequently attenuating fluids, 
ſuch as the decoQtions of betony, ſage, roſemary, laven- 
der flowers, ſaſſafras, and the like. This method does 
not immediately produce the deſired effect, but is to be 
continued for ſome time, and the preſcriptions frequently 
repeated, particularly when the bad ſymptoms ſeem by 
degrees to abate; and if the patient finds relief from the 
ſirſt bleeding, it will be proper to repeat it a ſecond or 
third time, eſpecially if he be of an athletic conſtitution. 
When notwithſtanding this method, the ſymptoms are 
found however rather to increaſe than abate, it will be 
neceſſary to make a perforation in the cranium with the 
TREPAN, to give a paſſage for the diſcharge of the con- 
fined grumous blood; and when there is no finding out 
the part affected; the ſkull muſt be perforated in ſeveral 


arts till the right is found. Heiſter's Surg. p. 90. vec 
CCHY MOSIS». 


EX TRAVASATION is ſometimes likewiſe uſed in ſpeaking of 
other humours beſide the blood; as the lympha, urine, 

&C. 

juices, &c. which ouſe out of their tices cither ſponta- 

neouſly. or at inciſions. 

EXTRAVERSIO, in Chemiſtry, a term uſed to exprels the 
rendering manifeſt any thing ſaline. alkaline, or acid, 

concealed in mixed bodies; and is juſt the reverie to one 


of the ſpecies of concentration, which hides theſe qua- 
lities. 


The gardeners uſe the term in ſpeaking of gums, 


EXTREAM 


EXTREAM, or ExTrREME, is applied to the laſt and 
outermoſt part of any thing; or that which finiſhes and 


terminates it on that ſide. 
The extreams of a line are points. There is no paſſing 


out of one extream into the other, without going through | 


the middle. Exiream remedies muſt only be had recourſe 
to in extream neceſſity, 

Some anatomiſts apply the denomination extremes, or ex- 
tremities, to the arms and legs. 

The arms, or upper extremities, conſiſt of ſixty-· two bones; 
thirty-one in each, viz. the omoplate, humerus, cubitus, 
radius, eight in the carpus, four in the metacarpus, and 
fifteen in the fingers. 

The lower extremities, or legs, conſiſt of ſixty ; thirty in 
each; viz. the femur, rotula, tibia, fibula, ſeven in the 
tarſus, five in the metatarſus, and fourteen in the toes. 
Galen, in his comment on the prognoltics, obſerves, 
that theſe parts in acute diſeaſes often afford great matter 


for prognoſtication ; ſince death never happens without | 


ſome alteration in thoſe parts, from their natural ſtate ; 
for in dying perſons the extream parts are neceſſarily re- 
frigerated, and turn livid and black; and oftentimes the 
hands and feet are ſubject to odd and irregular motions. 


ExTREAMS, in Logic, denote the two extream terms of the | 


concluſion of a ſyllogiſm ; viz. the predicate and ſubject. 
They are called extreams, from their relation to another 
term, which is a medium or mean between them, 

The predicate, as being likewife had it the firſt propoſi- 
tion, is called the majus extremum, greater extream; and 
the ſubject, as being put in the ſecond, or minor, pro- 
poſition, is called the minus extremum, lelſer ex'ream. 
Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, man is an animal; Peter is a 
man, therefore Peter is an animal ; the word animal 1s 
the greater extream, Peter the leſs extream, and the man 
the medium. See SYLLOGISM, 

EXTREAM and mean proportion, in Geometry, 1s when a line 
is ſo divided, that the whole line is to the greater ſeg- 
ment, as that ſegment is to the other. 

Or, as Euclid expreſſeth it, when the line is ſo divided, 
that the rectangle under the whole line, and the leſſer 
ſegment, is equal to the ſquare of the greater ſegment. 
The invention of this divition is thus: let the given line 
be AB = a (Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 43.) and for the 
greater ſegment put x, the leſſer will be a—x. Then, by 
the hypotheſis, a:x::x:a—x Therefore a a—a x = 
x x, conſequently a ag x+x x. And, by adding 4 a a 
on cach fide, to make x x+-ax+£Z aa a complete {quare, 
the equation will ſtand thus, Z a a=x K a+; aa. 
Now, fince the latter is exactly a ſquare, its root x +7 
a = / + aa, and by tranſpoſition it will be VA a 2—4 
2 = xz which laſt equation is a canon for finding x. 
For at the foot of A B=a, ſet at right angles C B= a; 
then draw C A, the ſquare of which is equal AB q+ 


CBq=+iaa. And therefore AC= Va a; make CD 
C A. From whence CB = + a being taken, as the caſe 
requires, there remains B D = x; which transferred into 
A B, ſhall give the point E, where AB is cut according 
to extream and mean proportion. 

This cannot be exactly done in numbers; but if you 
would have it tolerably near, add together the ſquare of 
any number, and the ſquare of its half, and extract, as 
near as you, can, the ſquare root of the ſum; from 
whence taking half, the remainder is the greater part. 

ExTREAMs, in right-angled ſpherical trigonometry. When 
one of the five circular parts of a right-angled ſpherical 
triangle, viz. (the three ſides and two oblique angles, for 
the right angle is neglected) is pitched upon for the mid- 
dle term, then the two circular parts lying immediately 
next to it are called extreams conjuntt ; and the two parts 
remote from the aſſumed middle part, or not immediately 
next it, extreams diijunct. See CIRCULAR parts, TRI“ 
ANGLE, and 'IRIGONOMETRY. 

EXTREAM-UNCT1oN, one of the ſacraments of the Ro- 
miſh church, the fifth in order, adminiſtered to peo- 
ple dangerouſly fick, by anointing them with holy oils, 
and pronouncing ſeveral prayers over them. 

It is called extream union, as being only given to perſons 
in extremity, In the thirteenth century, it was calted the 
unttion of the fick, and not extream undtion: for, in the 
earlier ages, it was given before the viaticum; which 
practice, according to F. Mabillon, was not changed till 
the thirteenth century. 

The reafons he afligns for the change are, that in that 
age there aroſe divers miſtaken opinions, ſeveral of which 
we ſind mentioned and condemned in the Engliſh coun- 
cils: among the relt, it was held, that ſuch as had re- 
ceived this lacrament, in caſe they recovered, might not 
make uſe of their wives, nor eat meat, nor go bare- 
ſooted; whence they choſe to forbear it till the laſt ex- 
tremity; which practice prevailed. See the councils of 


Wotceſter and Excter, in the year 1287; that of Wi | 


| cheſter, in 1308 ; and F. Mabillon, Ada Sana. 
dict. Sec. iii. p. 1. 

The form of extream unction is now deprecative, as the 
divines call it; formerly it was abſolute, and cette 
This ſacrament is not only in uſe in the Latin, but alfa 
in the Greek church, and throughout the Eaſt, thowk 
under another name, and with ſome Giſſerence in the 
circumſtances; in that the orientals do not wait till their 
ſick are come to extremity, in order to anoint them; but 
the ſick generally go to church themſelves; and it is ad- 
miniſtered to them as oſten as they are indifpoſed : the 
Greeks taking that direction of St. James, chap. v. un 
14. which is the foundation of the practice, in a gent. 
ral ſenſe: [s any fick among y'u? let him call for the 44 5 
ef the church, and let them pray over him, anvinting him with 
oil, F. Dandini diſtinguithes two kinds of un: 2mon, 

che Maronites: the onę called wn&i:n with the oil if 1 

lamp; but this, he ſuggeſts, is not the ſacraments] ene 
ordinarily adminiſtered to ſuch as are in exireme fret... 
neſs; becauſe the oil is only conſecrated by a prick, and 
It is given to all who are preſent; not to the fe 
only, but allo to the healthy; even the pricſt who och. 
ciates partakes of it. The other kind of he, accord. 
ing to that father, is only for the fick : this is performed 
with oil conſecrated by the biſhop alone, on Holy I hurt. 
day; and this, it ſeems, is their ſacramental ungen, 

| The undtion with lamp-oil is in uſe, not cnly among the 
Maronites, but throughout all the Eaſtern church, who 
ule it very religiouſly. The truth is, they do not ſeem 
to have any other ſacrament of cxtream unction befide 

this. Yer F. Goar obſerves, though it be only a cere- 
mony, with regard to thoſe in health, it is a real ſacta— 
ment to thoſe that are ſick. 
In their great churches they have a lamp, wherein this 
oil for the ſick is preſerved; this lamp they call xe 
T8 Year z that is, the lamp of oil joined with prayer ; 
for what the Latins call extream wnt1ion, the Greeks call 
Nc, OF ayoy earuy; that is, oil with Prayer, or 
holy oil. 

EXTREMITIES A figures, in Paintirg, is uſed for the 
head, hands, and feet. Theſe ſhould be drawn with 
more niceneſs and exactneſs, or more terminated than 
other parts; and thus help to render the action more ex- 
preſſive 

EXTREMUM claufit diem. See DiE. 

EXTRINSIC is applied, in the Schools, in various fenſcs. 

Sometimes it ſigniſies a thing's not belonging to the ef. 
ſence of another: in which ſenſe, the efficient cauſe, and 
the end, or ſcope of a thing, ate ſaid to be extriy/ic, or 
extrinſic cauſes. 
Sometimes it implies a thing not being contained within 
the capacity of another. In which ſenſe, thoſe cauſes 
are ſaid to be intrinſie, which introduce ſomething into a 
ſubject from without: as when fire introduces heat, &c. 
Sometimes it denotes a thing added, or applied to an- 
other. Thus, accidents and adherences are ſaid to be 
extrinſic to the ſubject; and thus viſion is extrin/ic to the 
object ſeen. | 

ExTRins1C Argument, Service. See the ſubſtantives. 

EXT UBERANCES, in Medicine, are ſwellings forth, or 
rilings up in the fleſh, or other parts of the body. 

EXUBERANCE, compounded of ex and uber, plentiſul; 
of uber, udder, in Rhetoric, a redundancy. See REDön- 
DANCE, and PLEONASM. 

EXUCONTIANI, a branch of Arian heretics. See Lx- 
OUCONTII. 

EXUDATION, the act of ſweating out. In which man- 
ner, gums, balſams, &c, are uſually produced from 
trees. 

EXVERRA, in Antiquity, a kind of bruſh uſed in cleanſing 
houſes, out of which a dead perſon had been carried. 
EXULCERATION, in Medicine, the act of cauſing, or 

roducing ulcers. 
hus, arſenic exulcerates the inteſtines ; corroſive humours 
exulcerate the ſkin. 

ExXVULCERATION is ſometimes alſo uſed for an ulcer it- 
ſelf; but, more generally, for thoſe beginning eroſions 
which wear away the ſubſtance, and form ulcers. 
Exulcerations in the inteſtines are marks of rolso. 

EXUPORA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 

„ have called the verbena, or common vervain. 

EXUSTION, of «ex and ure, I burn, the act of burning 

—.— fire; uſed in ſome operations by ſurgeons. Scc 
URN. 

EXU VIE, formed from exiere, to put off, to diveſt, in 
Phy/iology, tranſient parts of certain animals, which the? 
pu off, or lay down, and aſſume new ones. 

uch, eſpecially, are the ſkins, or floughs of ſerpent: . 
ſhells of lobſters, and the like; which are annual) 
changed, and renewed in the ſpring. 

The outer integument of the body, which i 
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ing the real ſpoils of once living creatures. See Sat, 
Foss1L, and DELUGE. 4 

EY, in our Old Mriters, the ſame with inſula, an iſland; 
from which comes eyet, a ſmall iſland or iſlet, vulgarly 

called eyghe. | 

EYE, the o 
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za many of the, animals of the feptile kind much more 
"I ely fixed, and 1s changeable | times during the 
period of their lives. The ſerpent-kind all ſhift their 
ſkins ſeveral times in their * 50d the water-newt has 
been lately obſerved to do the fame; but᷑ no creature in 


the world does it ſo often as the caterpillar, almoſt every 


Ex uv 


ſpecies of thefe inſects throwing off their old ſkin ence 
in ten or twelve days, or leſs ; and this in ſuch a manner 
as is extremely worthy an attentive obſervation, Malpighi 
obſerved that the common filkworm changed its ſkin four 
times during its continuance in that ſtate; the firſt of 
theſe changes happening at eleven or twelve days from 
its appearance from the egg, and the others at the diſ- 
tance of five or fix days each; and probably the reſt of 
the caterpillar-kind obſerve nearly the ſame periods. 
Neither is this change of the ſkin confined to the few 
creatures we have mentioned; but among the whole in- 
ſect claſs, the moſt numerous of that of all animated 
beings we know, there is ſcarce one ſpecies every indi- 
vidual of which does not throw off its ſkin, once at 
leaſt, before it arcives at its full growth. 'The term 
changing the ſkin is ſcarce expreſſive enough for this 
operation in the caterpillar-kinds ; for the creature throws 
off the external covering of every the minuteſt part and 
organ of its body, and the ſkins they thus yoog 5 have 
fo much the appearance of a complete inſet, that the 
are very often miſtaken for ſuch, preſenting us wit 
every thing that we ſee in the external appearance of the 
liviog animal. If the caterpillar has been one of the 
hairy kinds, the ſkin which it throws off is hairy, con- 
taining the integument as it were of every hair and of 
each of the legs; and even the claws and other parts, 
which are not viſible without the affiſtance of a micro- 
ſcope, are as plain in this as in the living animal. But 
what is moſt of all amazing, is to find that the very fo- 
lid parts which form the head, are alſo found in the 
exuvie, the ſkull and teeth being plainly diſtinguiſhable 
in them : it is eaſy to conceive that this muſt be a ſtrange 
bperation, for an animal in this manner to withdraw the 
ſeveral parts of its body out of their ſheaths and caſes, 
which they have plainly been fitted into in ſo nice a 
manner; and particularly the throwing off an old ſkull 
and teeth to make way for new ones, ſeems an act be- 
yond all comprehenſion. The operation however ap- 
pears as tedious and painful to the animal as we can ex- 
pett ; if we examine it ſtrictly a day or two before this 


change happens, the creature always refuſes to cat, and | 


loſes its former activity; either never walking at all, or 
at the utmoſt but very ſlowly ; though they do not move 
out of their places, however, they are very full of ſome 
particular motions in their body; they turn themſelves 
about from ſide to ſide, and often elevate their back, and 
then gently depreſs it again ; they frequently raiſe up 
their heads, and ſtrike them down rudely againſt the 
things they ſtand upon, and frequently the anterior half 
of the body is raiſed from the place, and thruſt very 
briſkly backwards and forwards from fide to fide, for 
three or four times together. Theſe are the more obvious 
motions z but beſide theſe there are other leſs ſenſible 
ones within every ring ; theſe are ſeparately inflated and 
contracted again alternately, and by this means the ſkin 
is greatly looſened from — and by theſe motions, 
and the remaining without food, it is that the body by 
degrees diſengages itſelf from the ſkin. Reaumur, Hilt. 
Inf. vol. i, part i. p. 225. | | 
M. Reaumuc obſerved three or four hairy caterpillars, at 
the time when they were juſt preparing for their change ; 
and when they ſhewed the very firſt ſigns of its approach- 
ing, by ceaſing to eat and move, he cut, with a fine pair 
of ſciſſars, many of the hairs off, as cloſe to the body as 
he could. When the change was perfected, and this 
tkin thrown off, he examined the hairs of the parts, cor- 
reſponding to thoſe he had cut thein ſhort upon in the 
old ſkin, while yet upon the animal. If theſe had been 
the caſes of the new hairs, thoſe mult certainly have 
been cut ſhort with them; but, on the contrary, they 
were found, in the caterpillar, as long in thoſe parts as 
in any others. It appears from hence, that though all 
the other parts are thrown off but the ſheaths and caſes 
to what they covered, yet the hairs are teal and ſolid 
things themſelves; and hence it appears, that the crea- 
ture, when hatched from the egg, muſt have all its ſkins 
perfectly formed, one lying under another, and each 
furniſhed with its covering of hairs, ſo that the old ones 
are to fall off with the old ſkins, and the new ones to 
appear with the new; and probably this may be one 
great means of forcing off and diflodging the old ſkin 
rom every part, by the creature's erecting them in part. 
Ibid. p. 241. 

IVIZ is alſo uſed for ſome ſhelts, and other marine bo- 
dies, frequently found in the bowels of the earth; ſup- 
poled to have been depoſited there at the deluge, as be- 
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n, or part, of the body, whereby a viſion is 
effected; 1. e. whereby viſible objects are repreſented to 
the mind. The eye, or organ of fight, is generally di- 
vided into internal and external parts; or into the eye pro- 
— fo called, and the appendages thereof. | 
nder the latter claſs come the orbit, or cavity, wherein 
the eye is placed ; the ſupercilium, or eye-brow, whereby 
the rays of light are moderated in the paſſage to the 
eye, and ſweat, and other nuiſances, are prevented from 
falling down into it, though both theſe purpoſes are bet- 
ter anſwered by the anterior and inferior part of the os 
frontis ; the DN or eye-lids, which cover and defend 
it in time of ſleep; with their c:/;a, or fringes of hair, 
to break the too fierce impreſſion of the light, and kee 
off flies and moats, and by their frequent motions to af- 
fift in diffuſing the tears, and oily ſecretions of the ſeba- 
ceous or ciliary glands of the eye-/ids, equally over the 
ſurface of the globe of the eye; and the canthi, or angles. 
The eye, properly ſo called, is of a globular form, and con- 
fiſts of tunics, humours, and veſſels. 
In ſome parts it is lined with fat, and it is moved with 
muſcles; which two latter are by ſome anatomiſts, though 
ſomewhat inaccurately, reckoned among the conſtituent 
parts of the eye. The tunics, coats, or membranes, of the 
eye, are ſeven, viz. 1. The adnata, or, conjunfiva, co- 
vering the whole ball of the eye, except the fore-part, 
called the fight. 2. The tunica albuginea, which is placed 
immediately under the former, and is formed by the ex- 
panded tendons of the four ſtrait muſcles of the globe 
of the eye. Theſe two, which ſome conſider Ea as 
one coat, are called partial coats, becauſe they inveſt 
only a part of the globe of the eye. 3. Immediately 
under the adnata and albuginea, is the /clerotica, which 
covers the whole globe of the eye; being opake every- 
where but in the fore part, which covers the fight, and 
is tranſparent like born; which has occaſioned anato- 
miſts to account this a diſtinct membrane, the fourth in 
number, and to denominate it the cornea. The fifth is the 
thoroides, ſituate immediately under the /clerotica : the in- 
ternal ſurface of the choroides, called the tunica Ruyſchi- 
ana, from profeſſor Ruyſch, or the vaſcular coat from its 
texture, immediately inveſts the external or poſterior ſur- 
face of the retina ; its fore- part, like the former, is tranſ- 
parent, and therefore accounted a diſtin&t, or ſixth coat, 
called the v,. Of the duplicature of this part of the 
tunic, is formed a ſtriped, variegated circle, called the 
iris, which, in different ſubjects, is of different colours, 
and gives the denomination of this or that colour to the 
eye. Near its middle is an aperture, or perforation, called 
the pupil, or apple of the eye, about which the iris forms 
a ring; from the inſide of this tunic ſpring certain 
fibres, which ſpreading round the cryſtalline humour, 
form the ligamentum cilare. The ſeventh tunic, which 
ſome only make the third, is the retina, ſo called, as re- 
ſembling a net, and covering only the fund, or bottom, 
of the eye, oppoſite to the ſight. 
Of the three proper tunics, the ſclerotica, choroides, and 
retina, the firſt is derived from the dura mater, being de- 
tached from the brain as an outer coat, or cover, of the 
optic nerve, till, arriving at the ball of the eye, it is there 
expanded into a tunic : the ſecond is derived from the pia 
mater, and tranſmitted likewiſe from the brain, along 
with the optic nerve; the third may be ſaid to be derived 
from the brain, or medulla itſelf, as being an expanſion 
of the medullary ſubſtance of the optic nerve. See each 
tunic deſcribed under its proper article. See alſo IRIS 
and PUPIL. 
The humours of the eye, incloſed between theſe tunics, are 
three; viz. 1. The aqueous, a limpid, tranſparent hu- 
mour, ſituate in the fore-part of the eye, immediately un- 
der the cornea, and occaſioning its protuberance. 2. The 
cry/talline, ſituate immediately under the aqueous, behind 
the uvea, oppolite to the pupil. 3. The v:treous, or glaſſy 
humour, which fills all the hind-part of the cavity of the 
globe; and is that which gives the ſpherical figure of the 
eye : on its back part is the retina ſpread. Sce each hu- 
mour under its proper article, AQuEOus, CRYSTAL 
LINE, and VITREOUS. 
Some authors, finding theſe humours covered with pro- 
per membranes, have given diſtinct names to them, as 
the aqueous, * moe and vitreous tunics; but theſe be- 
ing only productions of the other coats above mentioned, 
the diſt inction is not much regarded. See the ſituation of 
the ſeveral coats and humours above deſcribed, repre- 
ſented by a figure of the eye, in Tab. II. Optics, fig- 20. 
aa is the /clerotica; A A the cornea; c e the choroides; p p 
the pupil; bp, b p, the iris; CC the cry/ialline humour, 
5 L ſuſpended 
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ſuſpended by /, /, the ligamenta ciliaria, or proceſſus cilia- 
res; NN the optic nerve, the expanſion of which, as far 
as the ligamenta ciliaria, forms the retina. The aqueous 
humour is contained between the cavity lying between the 
cry/talline and the cornea; and the larger cavity, beyond 
the cry/talline, is occupied by the vitreaus humour. 

The veſſels of the eye are, nerves, glands, arteries, and 
veins. 1. The nerves are, the optic pair, which, iſſuing 
through a perforation in the ſkull, behind the orbit, en- 
ter the ball of the eye, and diffuſe and loſe themſelves 
therein ; the outer coat, as already obſerved, going to 
form the ſclerotica, the inner to the choroides, and the me- 
dulla to the retina. | 

Beſides which, the motorii, pathetici, the firſt branch of 
the fifth pair, called ophthalmics, and the fixth pair, are 
beſtowed on the muſcles of the eye. | 
2. On the upper part of the ball of the eye, near the leſſer 
or outer canthus, is the glandula innominata, or lachr y- 
malis, which ſeparates the matter of the tears to be diſ- 
charged, by the continual motion of the cye- lid upon the 
cornea, to moiſten it, and facilitate its motion: the tears, 
falling down the cornea, are ſtopped by the edge of the 
under eye-/id, along which they run, till they fall into two 
ſmall holes in the great angle, one in each eye-/id, called 
punc ita lachrymalia, which lead to a ſmall bag, called fac- 
cus lachrymalis, from the bottom of which a ſmall tube 
ariſing, called ductus ad naſum, opens into the noſe. Be- 
tween the two pund7a is a caruncle, or eminence, which 
ſerves to ſeparate and keep them open, and which was an- 
ciently taken for the g/andula lachrymalis. Near this ca- 
runcula lachrymalis is ſituated a ſmall ſemilunar membrane, 
called valvula ſemilunaris, which mutually aſſiſts, and is 
aſſiſted by, the. cacuncle, in direCting the tears to the 
puntta lac hrymalia. | 


The glandule ciliares, or glandulæ ſebaceæ Meibomii, and 


their orifices, called pun#a ciliaria, ate ſituated in regular 
rows, parallel to the borders, or internal edges of the 
pulpebræ, formed by the car/z, or their cartilages, com- 
poling the greater part of the edge of each eye- lid. The 
uſe of the ciliary glands is to ſeparate an oily, ſoſt fluid; 
and the uſe of their ferm, or puntta,is to convey this 
fluid, when ſecrcred, to the ſurface of the internal parts 
of the eye- lids, and to the external ſurfaces of the globes 
of the eyes. 

3. The eye receives arteries, both from the internal and 
external carotids, and returns the blood by veins that go 
to the jugulars. 

The muſcles of the eye are fix; four of which are, from 


their ſituation, called recti, or ſtrait muſcles; and two, | 


obliqui. The reti come from ſeveral points of the bot- 
tom of the orbit, and run immediately between the /c/e- 
rotica, and aduata : they derive ſeveral denominations from 
their ſeveral offices: viz. attollens, or ſuperbus, which 
draws the eye upwards ; deprimens, or humilis, which caſts 
it down ; adducens, and potator, which draws the eye to- 
wards the noſe ; and abducens, and potator, which draws 
it the other way towards the leſſer angle. The two ob- 
lique muſcles are, the ſuperior, called alſo rotator, and 
trochlearis, and the inferior. Theſe muſcles, together 
with the optic nerve, are ſurrounded by a conſiderable 
quantity of fat, which makes an eaiy bed for them, and 
for the whole globe of the eye, and thus greatly aſſiſts 
the muſcles of the eye and the eye itſelf, in the variety of 
motions of which they are capable. See each muſcle in 
the proper place. 

The whole ſtructure and apparatus of the eye tend to this: 
that there be produced a diſtinct and vivid collection in 
the bottom of the eye, directly under the pupil, of the 
rays which proceeding from any point of an object and 
entering the eye, penetrate the cryſtalline humour ; and 
that ſo many points be painted in the bottom of the eye as 
are conſpicuous in an object, that ſo a ſmall image "ry 
lar to it may be repreſented on the retina. 

In order to this, the rays from any radiant or reflecting 
point ſtriking on the cornea are refratted towards the 
perpendicular, and thus determined to proceed through 
the aperture of the pupil to the ſurface of the cryſtalline ; 
while other rays, which entered ſo obliquely as to be 
thrown upon the iris are reflected out again, that they 
may not diſturb the diſtinctneſs of the fight ; and others, 
whoſe leſs obliquity threw them between the wvea and 
vitreous humour, are extinguiſhed in the darkneſs there- 
of, that none may be propagated through the vitreous but 
ſuch as *paſſing through the pupil ficike on the cry- 
ſtalline. 
In the mean time the iris, contracting by its circular, or 
dilating by its right fibres, the 7 of the eye admits 
fewer or more rays, as the obje 

or remoter, and more languid. See Pup1l., 

Now, the flatter the figure of the cornea is, the leſs does 
it collect the rays emitted from any lucid point; whence 
fewer arrive at the cryſtalline, and thoſe more diverg- 


is Nearer or more vivid, 


"EYE 


ing, unleſs when they come from a very remote objeQ : 
on the contrary, the rounder it is the more of the rays 
from any point does it collect, and throw on the cry. 
ſtalline, and thoſe the more converging z whence one 
great cauſe of the defects in the eyes both of old men and 
myopes. Again, the rays tranſmitted through the pupil 


to the cryſtalline are there teftacted a-new, farther col. 


lected, and rendered converging; ſo that thoſe which 
came from the ſame point of the object are now thrown 
in one point through the vitreous upon the retina, where 
they paint or exhibit that preciſe point of the object 
whence they flowed. Accordingly, if the cryſtalline bo 
very denſe or ſpherical, the focus, or the point wherein 
they are united, will be too near; and if too flat, or 
rare, the point will be too remote; the effect of both 
which is confuſion. And hence another cauſe of the de- 
fects of myopes and preſbytæ. 

It is not, however, myopes and old men alone that 
would labour under theſe deſects, and have their viſion 
in molt caſes confuſed, as in objects very near or very re- 
mote, very ſmall or very great; but this would be the 
common condition of viſion. Diſtinct viſion, depending 
abſolutely on the union of all the rays coming from the 


ſame point of the object on the ſame preciſe point of the 


retina, and rays from the objects at ditterent diſtances be- 
ing united at different diſtances behind the cryſtalline; 
it were ap 00 mp e. gr. for the ſame eye to ſee diſtinctiy 
any two objects differently diſtant from it: but nature 
has made a proviſion againſt theſe defefts; and that 
principally by bringing the cryſtalline nearer to the cor- 
nea, or farther from it, occaſionally ; which is effected 
two ways, viz. either by compreſſing the bulk of the ge 
by the four muſcles, all ſtrongly contracted at once, 
which changes the figure of the aqueous kumour, and 
renders the eye oblong ; or by the /igamentum ciliare aug- 
menting and diminiſhing the convexity of the cryſtalline, 
and ſetting it nearer or farther from che retina, As 
complex as the mechaniſm of the ey? may ſeem, and ag 
manifold as the parts are which have a relation thereto, 
the juſtneſs of viſion ſeems to require an exact habitude 
in them all: thus, though the pupil be no ſubſtantial 
part of the eye, but only an aperture of the u almoſt 
perpetually changing its bigneſs, according to the dif- 
ferent degrees of light the eye chances to be expoſed to; 
and therefore ſhould ſeem, while this hole remains open, 
to perform its office, by giving entrance to the incident 
rays of light; yet Mr. Boyle ſaw a woman, who, after 
a fever, not being able to dilate the piii of her eyes as 
before, though they were little narrower than ordinary, 
yet had ſhe thereby almoſt loſt her fight; and on the 

other fide, though a competent wideneſs of the pupil be 

requiſite to a clear and diſtin viſion, yet if its dilatation 

exceeds the due limits, there is thereby produced a con- 

ſiderable diſtemper of fight. It may ſcem alſo but a 

flight circumſtance that the tranſparent coats of the ge 

ſhould be devoid of colour, and of as little moment that, 
the cornea ſhould be very ſmooth, provided it remain 


_ tranſparent ; yet when either of thele circumſtances is 


wanting, the ſight is greatly vitiated. Thus, we ſce that 

in the yellow-jaundice the adventitious colour wherewith 

the eye is tinged makes the patient think he fees many 

obje dds yellow which are of a contrary colour. 

It has been of late an opinion, that though both qe be 

open, and turned towards an object, yet only one of 

them at a time is effectually employed in giving the re- 

preſentation of it; ſo that the having of the two «yes 

ſhould ſeem in ſome ſort a redundance. But Mr. Boyle 

furniſhes ſeveral conſiderations which invalidate this opi- 

nion, and ſhew that both the ces are of uſe at the ſame 

time. He aſſures us, he has found by frequent experi- 

ment, that his two eyes together beheld an object in an- 

other ſituation than either of them apart would do: hz 

adds, that he has met with a perſon who had a cataract 

in his eye for two or three years, without finding any im-, 
pediment in his fight, though others had, during that 

time, taken notice of a white film that crofled his 0; 

till at length happening to rub the found eye, he was lur- 

priſed to bnd himſelf in the dark; and that a very ingc- 

nious perſon, who, by an accident had one of his ce 
ſtruck out, told him, that for ſome months after be was 
apt to miſtake the ſituation and diſtances of things; ot 
having frequent occaſions to pour liquors out of oue phial 

into another after this misfortune, he often ſpilt them, 
and let them run quite beſide the necks of the phials, 
which he thought he was pouring them gdurectly 
into. 

The like was related to him by another perſon, who had 

by a wound loſt the uſe of one of his eyes, viz. that for 

ſome time after, he often in pouring out his wine miſſed 

the mouth of the bottle or glaſs. 

A yet more conſiderable inſtance of this kind the fame 


author gives us of a noble perſon, who, in a fight had * 
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ig eves ſtrangely mangled by a muſquet-ball, which 
No at . Aer Iich accident he could 
not well pour drink out of one veſſel into another ; but 
had broken many glaſſes by letting them fall out of his 
hand, when he thought he had given them to another, or 
ſet them down on the table : he added, that this aptneſs 
to misjudge of diſtances and ſituation continued with 
bim, though not in the ſame degree, for two years. See 
N uncommon thing for the eyes to be terribly mo- 
jeſted by -xtraneous bodies accidentally fallen into them, 
ſuch as a bit of ſand, a ſplinter of wood, the cutting of 
a quill, or of one's nails, a ſmall inſect, or the like, 
The molt eaſy method of getting theſe bodies out is the 
opening and extending the eye-lid with one's fingers, and 
agitating it, holding the head down ; by this means the 
foreign bodies are often waſhed out of the eye, by the in- 
created flux of rears, without much difficulty. If this 
does not ſucceed, the beſt method is next to blow ſome 
tevigated crabs-eyes, or the like fine powder, under the 
che- ads; that this, being walhed out by the tears, may 
carry alſo the other bodies out with it. Heiſter's Surg. 
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ue dec called oculus Chriſti, from its ſuppoſed virtue in 
clearing the ſight, is very efficacious in ſuch accidents. 
'This it does by its viſcous covering; for when any thing 
happens to fall into the eye, if one of theſe ſeeds is put in 
at one corner, and the eye-/i4 kept cloſe over it, moving 
the ſeed gently along the eye, whatever happens to 
be there will ſtick to the. ſeed, and ſo be brought 


out, 
If all this fails, the cye- lid muſt be gently and carefully 
lifted up, and the offending body ſought for, and care- 
fully taken out with the end of a probe, or the like in- 
ſtrument. Or another method, is the dipping a fine 
pencil-bruſh, or a ſmall piece of ſpunge, tied to a ſmall 
ftick, into warm-water and paſſing it under the cye-/:d, 
and by that means puſhing the offending matter out. 
Lime, or any other acrid ſubſtance, ſhould always be 
waſhed out with milk or milk and water, and the eye 
after theſe accidents be waſhed with a collyrium made of 
role-water, with a little of the white of an egg beat up 
in it, and a (mall admixture of ſaccharum ſaturni, or 
powder of tutty ; and if there be any conſiderable in- 
flammation, it will be proper to bleed. M1 
It is well known from inſpeCtion, and from the writings 
of anatomiſts, that there are two veins which run one on 
each fide the noſe, through the canti majores, or great 
corners of the eyes; theſe proceed partly from the fore- 
head, and partly from the eyes, and, like the frontal vein, 
diſcharge their blood down into the external jugular veins. 
Bleeding in theſe canthal veius has been approved of by all 
oculiſts for inflammations and other diſorders of the eyes, 
though perhaps with very little ſolid foundation. When 
this operation is to be performed, a ſtricture is made 
about the neck; and when the inciſion has been made, 
the patient muſt hold his head in a proper poſition for the 
blood to flow, without being troubleſome to his eye or 
mouth; and when the neceſſary quantity of blood has 
been diſcharged, a thick triangular compreſs mult be ap- 
plied, and ſecured on with a proper bandage. Heilter's 
Surg. p. 282. 
Eres, running of the, in Infants. See INFANT. 
Eres, A of the, is a chirurgical operation, by many 
confounded with that of bleeding in the eyes, but im- 
properly enough, ſince the parts of the operation are dif- 
ferent; for bleeding is confined in this organ to the white 
of the eye alone, whereas ſcarification is practiſed as well 
upon the inner ſurface of the cye- lid as on the white of the 
eye; and they are alſo performed by diſſerent inſtru- 
ments. 
This is no new operation, ſince Hippocrates, Celſus, 
&c. all preſcribed it; but of latter ages it grew much 
into diſuſe, . 
To perform this operation, the patient is to be ſeated in 
a good light, and his head held ſtill by an alliſtant, 
while the ſurgeon preſſes his thumb and fore-finger on 
the eye-lids, 5 as to open them and turn them outward, 
that their interior red ſurface may come into view: this 
is much more conveniently performed on the under than 
on the upper eye · lid. When the ſurface is thus turned up, 
the ſurgeon draws the ſcarifying inſtrument backward and 
forward over it with great ſwiſtneſs, as alſo over the 
white of the eye, if there be occaſion, and by this means 
opens all the turgid veſſels, and makes them bleed plen- 
tifully : this ſhould be promoted by fomenting the eye 


with a ſpunge dipped in warm water, Heilter's Surgery, 
p. 401, | 


When the o 
th 


tient muſt move the 
this; and the 


peration is over, great care is to be taken 
at the wounded parts do not cohere together; the pa- 
eye lids about at times to prevent 
eye when bound up at night muſt have a 
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EyE, wounds of the. 


p. 99+ 
Eve, Jak out of the, 


EYE, di/caſes of the, are an ophthalmia, or inflammation of 


EYE 


qa of gold-beater's ſkin applied between the eye-lids and 
the eye. 


Many different inſtruments have been uſed for mal:- 
ing the /carification. Hippocrates uſed a prickle of a 
thiſtle, and Celſus and Zgineta a ſteel raſp. Others 
have choſen the ſtalks of the naked horſe-taii, led 
ſhave-graſs, which do very well; but the beſt of all in- 
ſtruments is a beard of barley or rye; theſe beards are 
furniſhed with rows of ſharp teeth or hooks, and 
ten, twelve, or fifteen of theſe are to be cut and tied to- 
gether by a ſtring, ſo as to reſemble a bruſh, the teeth 
of each beard being turned outward all round : theic 


ſlender ends in this caſe form a ſort of handle, by which 
the body of the bruſh may be moved about. 


EYE, contufrons of the. When the eye is by any accident 


contuſed, it will be entirely deprived of fight, unleſs the 
contuſion be flight, or the proper remedies inſtantly ap- 
plied. If the eye have received a very flight contuſion, it 
will be proper to waſh it frequently For the firſt day with 
cold ſpring-water, laying on it linen rags, wet with the 
ſame : on the next day it muſt be rubbed externally with 
camphorated ſpirit of wine, and covered up with ſtupes 
wrung out of decoctions made in wine, of cye-bright, 
ſpeed-well, hyſſop, ſage, chamomile-flowers, and fen- 
nel-ſeeds ; but if theſe things are not to be had, bolſters 
dipped in warm wine muſt be applied. and rengwed very 
often; and if the patient be of a plethoric habit, bleed- 
ing is alſo neceſſary, If the contuſion of the eye is ſo vio- 
lent that you can plainiy ſee the extravaſated blood 
through the cornea, and all objects appear red to the pa- 
tient, a vein muſt be either opened in the foot or neck : 
the eye muſt be kept continually fomented with warm 
ſtupes, wrung out of the ſame decoctions as are before 
mentioned, and the feet muſt be bathed in warm water 
two or three times a day, and a few drops of pigeons 
blood mult be two or three times a day »-ured into the 
eye; and if all theſe attempts prove fruitleſs, you may 
very probably ſucceed by making an opening in the cor- 
nea with a lancet. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 110. 

If the ey- is wounded, but not ſo as 
to let out the vitreous or cryitalline humour, the wound 
mult be anointed two or three times a day with a fea- 
thet or fine rag well dipped in the white of an egg, or 
elſe in a mucilage made of quince-ſeeds, or of fleawort- 
ſeeds, in roſe-water ; and after each drefling a compreſs 
is to be laid on, well ſaturated with a collyrium made 
of the whites of eggs; two ounces and a half of 
roſe- water, half a dram of oil of roſes, and three grains 
of camphor, well mixed together, and thoroughly ſhook 
up every time it is to be uſed, If the accident is attended 
with any great degree of inflammation, as is very frequent- 
ly the caſe, it will be proper to cover the ſmall compreſs, 
firſt laid over the eye, with a larger, dipped in warm ſpi- 
rits of wine, with camphor. The bowels muſt in this caſs 
be kept open, and the patient blooded, if of a plethoric 
habit ; and if it happen that the cryſtalline humour, or 
any part of it, ſticks in the orifice of the wound, it mult 
in this caſe be pulled out, that it may not bring on a de- 
formity or worle miſchief to the eye. Heiſter's Surgery, 


See PROLAPSUS cult. 


the eyes; the gutta ſerena, or amauroſis; a ſuſfuſion, or cata- 
ract; an ectropium; a glaucoma z an amblyopia, or obſcu- 
rity of fight, including the myopia, the preibytopia, the 
nyctalopia, and the amauroſis; the ſtrabiſmus, or ſquint- 
ing; an unguis pannus, or pterygium of the membrane of 
the cye ; the albugo, leucoma, or ſpot in the eye; a ſugilla- 
tion of the eye z an epiphora, or rheum in the eyes ; a tri- 
chiaſis ; and the fiſtula lachrymalis. See each deſcribed 
under its peculiar denomination. See Warner's Def- 
cription of the Human Eye, &c. with its principal Diſ- 
eaſes, &c. 2d edit. 1775. 

The comparative ſtructure and anatomy of the eye is very 


curious; the ſituation, number, conformation, &c. of 


this organ in different animals, being fincly and won— 


derfully adapted to their different circumſtances, occa- 


fions, and manners of living. 
In man, and ſome other creatures, an ingenious author 


obſerves, the eye is placed chiefly to look forward ; but 


withal is ſo ordered as to take in nearly the hemiſphere 
before it. 


are fo ſeated as to take in near a whole ſphere, that they 


In birds, and ſome other creatures, the ces 


may the better ſeek their food and eſcape danger. In 


others they are ſeated ſo as to ſee behind them, or on 
each ſide, whereby to ſee the enemy purſuing them; 


thus, in hares and conies, the eyes are very protuberant, 
and placed ſo much towards the fide of the head, that 


their two eyes take in nearly a whole iphere ; whereas 


in dogs that purſue them, the eyes are ſet more forward 
in the head, to look that way more than backward. 


Generally, the head is contrived to turn this and that 
| way 
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EYE 


way chiefly for the occaſions of the eyes; and generally | 


the cyes themſelves are moveable upwards, downwards, 


backwards, and fidewiſe, for the more commodious re- 


ception of the viſual rays. Where nature deviates from 
theſe methods, ſhe always makes uſe of very artful ex- 

edients to anſwer the ſame end. | 

hus, in ſome creatures the cyes are ſet out at a diſtance 
from the head, to be moved here and there, the one this 
way, and the other that, as in ſnails, particularly, whoſe 
eyes are contained in their protuberances, like atra- 
mentous ſpots fitted to the end of their horns, or rather 
to the ends of thoſe black filaments or optic nerves 
ſheathed in the horn. Power, Exper. Phil. Obſ. 31. 
And in other creatures, whoſe eyes or head are without 
motion, and in divers inſects, that defect is ſometimes 
made up by their having more eyes than two ; as in 
ſpiders, which having no neck, and conſequently the 
head being immoveable, the defect is ſupplied by the 
ſituation and multiplicity of their eyes ; ſome having four, 
ſome fix, and others eight, placed in the fore-front 
of their head, which is round, like a locket of diamonds. 
The reaſon Dr. Power gives, is, that being to live by 
catching ſo nimble and ſhy a prey as flies, they ought to 
ſee every way, and fo take them per ſaltum, without any 
motion of the head to diſcover them, 
Again, men, and moſt quadrupeds, are found to have 
ſeveral muſcles belonging to their eyes, by help whereof 
they can turn them any way, and ſo obvert the organ 
of ſenſe to the object. But nature not having given that 
mobility to the eyes of flies, ſhe in recompence furniſhes 
them with a multitude of little protuberant parts, finely 
ranged upon the convex of their large bulging eyes ; fo 
that by means of theſe numerous little ſtuds numberleſs 
rays of light are deflected from objects placed on either 
hand above or beneath the level of the eye, and conve- 
niently thrown upon that organ, to render the objects 
they come from viſible to the animal ; and by the help 
of a good microſcope, and a clear fight, ſome hundreds 
of theſe little round protuberances may be diſcovered, 
curiouſly ranged on the convexity of a ſingle eye of an or- 
dinary fleſh-fly. | 
So ſcorpions are found to have above a hundred eyes ; 
and Swammerdam has obſerved no leſs than two thou- 
ſand in the little inſect called ephemeron. 
In other creatures the like deficiency is ſupplied by hav- 
ing their eyes near two protuberant hemiſpheres, each 
conſiſting of a prodigious number of other little ſegments 
of a ſphere. 
The eyes of a camelion, Dr. Goddard obſerves, reſemble 
a lens, or convex-glaſs, ſet in a verſatile globular ſocket, 
which ſhe turns backward and forward withont ſtirring 
the head, and ordinacily the one a contrary way to the 
other. 
Laſtly, the mole, which the ancients, Ariſtotle, Pliny, 
Alb. Magnus, &c. ſuppoſed to have no eyes at all, is now 
found to furniſh a notable inſtance of the diverſity of the 
apparatus of viſion ; for that animal living altogether 
under ground, fight would generally be uſeleſs to it, and 
ſo tender a part as the eye troubleſome. It has therefore 
eyes, but thoſe ſo exceedingly ſmall, -and withal fituated 
ſo far in the head, and covered ſo ſtrongly over with hair, 
that they cannot ordinarily be of ſervice or diſſervice to 
it. Yet to guide and ſecure it a little when it chances 
to be above-ground, Borrichius, Blaſius, Schneider, 
Dr. Derbam, and otbers, obſerve that it can protend, or 
= them forth beyond the ſkin, and again draw them 

ack at pleaſure, ſomewhat after the manner of ſnails. 
In the eyes of nocturnal animals is a part not yet men- 
tioned, viz. a ſort of tapetum at the bottom of the eye, 
which gives a kind of radiation on the pupil, enabling 
them to ſee and catch their prey in the dark. Thus, Dr. 
Willis, Hujus uſus eſt oculi pupillam quaſi jubare inſito illu- 
minare—quare in fele plur imum illuſtris eſt ; at homint, avi- 
bus & piſcibus, en De Anima Brutor. 
He adds, that in ſome perſons the iris has a faculty alſo 
of darting out light; and inſtances in a man of a hot 
head, who aſter a plentiful drinking of generous wine, 
could ſee to read in the darkeſt night. Ibid. 


The like Pliny tells us of 'Tib. Cæſar, that upon his firſt 


waking in the night he could ſee every thing for a little 
while as if in broad day light, Nat. Hiſt. lib, xi. cap. 37- 
and Dr. Briggs gives a parallel inſtance of a gentleman in 
Bedfordſhire, Ophthal. cap. v. $ 12: 

Frogs, beſide the parts of the eye which they have in com- 
mon with men, and moſt quadrupeds, have a peculiar 
membrane or cartilage, which is not commonly per- 
ceived, wherewith they can at pleaſure cover the eye, 
without too much hindering the ſight; becauſe the mem- 
brane is both tranſparent and ftrong, fo that it may paſs 
for a kind of moveable cornea, or occaſional faſeguard 1 to 


the eye. A like membrane is alſo tound in many birds, 
as alſo in crocodiles. 


EYE 


3 reg wonders of the ſharpneſs and accuracy 
of the eye of ſome animals, as the ea 4 
_ of ang: | n 
et do thoſe of men ſeem improveable to a ſurpriſins 
degree. Mr. Bayle inſtances in a major of a . — 
of king Charles I. Who being afterwards forced abroad 
ventured at Madrid to do his king a piece of ſervice of 
an extraordinary nature and conſequence ; which bein 
there judged very irregular, he was committed to an un. 
common priſon or rather dungeon, having no window be- 
longing to it, only a hole in the wall, at which the ke 
put in proviſions, and preſently cloſed it again on the 
outſide, but not perhaps very exactly. For ſome weeks 
this gentleman continued utterly in the dark, very diſ- 
conſolate; but afterwards he began to think he ſaw ſome 
little glimmering of light; and this from time to time in- 
creaſed ſo, that he could not only diſcover the parts of 
his bed, and other ſuch large objects, but at length 
amidit this deep obſcurity, could perceive the mice chat 
frequented his chamber to eat the crumbs of bread which 
_ upon the ground, and diſcern their motions very 
well, | 
The author juſt mentioned, in his Obſervations on Vi. 
tiated Sight, gives us ſome uncommon phenomena that 
regard the eyes. He furniſhes ſeveral 3 of nycta- 
lopias, or people whoſe eyes in the day- time were quite 
dark, or at leaſt ſo dim that they could hardly diſcern 
their way; who yet, ſoon after ſun-ſet, and during twi- 
light, ſaw very clearly. 


EyEs of fi/h. Theſe differ ſo much in their ſeveral kinds, 


that they make a very effential part in their deſcription, 
and often are characters ſufficient for diſtinguiſhin 
the ſpecies. Their differences are in regard to th 1 
eir 

figure, ſituation, proportion, and integuments. In re- 
gard to the figure, ſome are flat and depreſſed, as is the 
caſe in the greater number of fiſnes. 2. Some are con- 
vex, as is the caſe in the pleuronecti of many kinds: 
the eyes of theſe much reſemble thoſe of quadrupeds, the 
others are very different. 3. Some are rounder than or- 
dinary, as in the cyprini, conger, and petromyzon; and 
laſtly, ſome are oblong, as the eyes of the eſoces. 
Theſe are the differences of the eyes of fiſh as to figure: 
in regard to their ſituation they alſo differ as much: 1. 
In moſt fiſh they are placed in the ſides of the head; in- 
ſtances of this poſition are ſufficiently common. 2. In 
ſome they are placed both in the upper part of the head, 
as in the uranoſcope, or ſtar-gazer. 3. They are in ſome 
placed very cloſe to one another, as in the pleuronecti; 
and in others they are ſet at very remarkable diſtances, 
as in the clariæ. They differ alſo greatly in proportion, 
in reſpeCt to the body of the fiſh. Thus they are very 
ſmall in the whales, and other cetaceous fiſhes; and 
they are as remarkably large in the apua, boops, and 

aſteroſteus. 

he eyes in fiſh differ alſo greatly in regard to their inte- 
guments. In ſome fiſh they are free, and are only co- 
vered with their proper membranes, as in the ſalmon, 
cyprini, &c. 2. They are in ſome covered in part with 
the ſkin of the head, as in the clupea, mackrel, &c. 3. 
In ſome they are only covered with the ſkin of the 
head as with a ſort of veil. Examples of this kind there 
are in the ſygnathi, pleuronecti, petromyza, and others. 
The pupil of the eye is in moſt kinds of fiſh either round 
or oblong ; but in ſome, as in the ſalmons and core- 
gones, they run out into an acute angle in the anterior 
part. The colour of the iris in ſeveral fiſh is ſo very 
—— that it makes a very obvious and diſtinctive cha- 
racter. 
The eyes of almoſt all fiſh are without eye- lids, properly 
ſo called; but feveral kinds have, beſides the membranes 
and common tunics, a ſort of tranſparent membrane, 
with which the eye is in part at times covered. The ce- 
taceous fiſhes; in particular, ſeem to have real eye-lids: 
Tyſon has demonſtrated them in his accurate and ex- 
cellent anatomy of the phoczna. 
It is obſerved by Mr. Baker, that if the eyes of fiſh are 
carefully examined when ſwimming in a glaſs veſſel, the 
cornea or black uvea may be ſeen, ſometimes advancing 
forwards, and at other times retiring back, juſt as their 
fight is directed to near or diſtant objects, through 4 
grofſer or finer medium: the form of their eyes altering as 
occaſion requires to make them diſtinct objects; and 
their eyes have ſo great a liberty in the orbits, that they 
are able to turn them any way, upwards, downwar 
to one fide or the other, nearly a quarter of a circle 
which makes them full amends for the want of motion 
in their necks, and enables them to change the direction 
of their optic axis to any deſigned place in a moment. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol xlv. p. 153. 


Evxs of flies. Every naturaliſt has obſerved, that the cet 


of flies are of a reticulated texture; and each reticulate 
ee of this kind is truly an aſſemblage of making 
| o 


often of many thouſands, of ſmall but perfect cyes. The 
reticulated eyes of flies are large, not only in proportion 
to the ſize of the creature, but abſolutely, and in them- 
ſelves; but the ſeveral ſmall cyes of which they are com- 
ſd are remarkably minute in compariſon of thoſe of 
butterfly claſs, | 
Navy of the butterfly claſs have in each of their reti- 
culated eyes many thouſand ſmall eyes; but the fly clals 
greatly exceed them in number of theſe, as many of 
the eyes of theſe are three times as large as thole of the 
butterflies; and befives, that each ſmaller eye 1s valtly 
more minute than the ſmall eyes of the butterflies, 
Dr. Hook computed 14,000 hemiſpheres in the two eyes 
of a drone ; Mr. Leewenhoeck reckoned 6236 in a blk- 
worm's two ches in its fly ſtate; 3181 in cach eye of a 
beetic; and £000 in the two qe of a common fly. The 
pearl-eyes of the DRAGON-fly appear with a common 
reading-glaſs like ſhagreen ; and Mr. Leewenhoeck reckons 
in each cye of this inſect 12,544 lenſes, placed in an hex- 
angular poſition, each lens having fix others round it. 
He alſo obſerved in the centre of each lens a minute 
tranſparent ſpot, brighter than the reſt, ſuppoſed to be 
the pupil, ſurrounded wlth three circles, and in appear- 
ance ſeven times lels than the diameter of the whole 
lens. Mr. Puget counted 17325 in the cye of a butteilly, 
which Malpight concludes to be diſlinct and ſeparate 
eyes. The abbe Catalan, and others, have ſince ſhewn, 
that all the eminences diſcovered in the cornea of in— 
ſects have the neceſſary parts, and perform the offices of 
an eve. Lecwenhoeck diſcovered the bundles of optic 
nerves which ſerve theſe {mall lenſes; and Reaumur fup- 
poſes that theſe ſupply the place of all that is wanting be- 
hind the lenſes, for the organization of an eye complete 
for viſion , Baker's Micr. 1743, p- 228. Reaumur, Hiſt. 
Inf. vol. i. p. 201, &. 
That part of cach fide of the head of a fly which is cut, 
as it were, into a multitude of ſmall facets, is one of the 
reticulatcd ces of the creature, and is uſually ſomewhat 
elevated above the ſurface of the reſt of the head, but 
differently, and of a diſferent form and extent in the ſe- 
veral different flies. Ibid. vol. iv. p. 239. 
It is the cuſtom of nature to allot two of theſe reticulated 
eyes to each fly; and as they each contain ſuch a valt 


multitude of imaller, but perſect eyes, one would imagine, 


this to be very ſufficient for all the occaſions of the ani— 
mal. There are, however, notwithitanding, certain flies 
of the eph-meron ur day-fly kind, which have four of 
theſe reticulated eyes, two of which are placed as is uſua! 
in the fly kind, and are but of ſmall extent; the other 
two have each the appearance of a ſort of turban, and 
are placed one beſide the other upon the upper part of 
the head. 
Theſe have each much of the figure of a muſhroom, the 
head of it extended a little beyond the ſtalk, and the 
upper convex ſurface cut into almoſt an innumerable 
quantity of facets. Id. ibid. p. 240. 
The firſt pair of the reticular &-s of this fly, which are 
placed as thoſe of the other flies, are in colour brown ; 
thoſe of the muſhroom form are of a very beautiful citron 
colour, and as tranſparent as the moſt pellucid reticular 
ezes of the other lies; for, among the various ſpecies of 
* ſome have theſe eyes much more tranſparent than 
others, 
The fly thus remarkably furniſhed with eyes is produced 
from a worm of the ſame kind with the common ſpecies 
of ephemerons ; its body is of a pale yellow, and its wings 
white; the two inferior ones of theſe are ſo ſmall that they 
are 10t eahly diſtinguiſhed. | 
Among the fly claſs theſe reticular eyes are in different 
ſpecies of different colours; there ate ſome which have 
them brown, others yellow, others green, and others red, 
and this in all the diſferent ſhades of thoſe colours. 

ome of them have alſo the gloſs of metals highly po- 
liſhed, others afford us a view of changeable colours, and 
others have arrangements of different colours, but thoſe 
fixed and invari«ble. Id. ibid. p- 241, 
The eyes of one ſpecies of the gad-fly, ſo troubleſome to 
oxen, have {treaks of red, green, and brown, placed al- 
ternately, | 

ne would imagine, that as every fly has two of theſe 
reticular eyes, each compoſed of ſuch a multitude of real 
eyes, they could have no occaſion for any eyes beſide thele ; 

ut 10 it has not appeared to the great being that formed 


them, for they have many ſpecies of them at leaſt, other 
eyes beſide theſe. 


asi and to avoid conſuſion, it will be neceſſary to know 
© other eyes, which are extremely different from thoſe, 


y ſome determinate name. Theſe other cyes, when exa- 
mined b 


mple, without the leaſt a 
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he eyes already deſcribed are properly called reticular | 


y the beſt microſcopes, appear of a perfeQly | 
ſmooth, gloſſy, and poliſhed farkace, but plain and 


ppeatance of a reticulated tex- 
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ture. Theſe are alſo much ſmaller than the reticulate d 
eyes, and may therefore be called, by way of diſtinQtion, 
the ſmaller eyes, or the ſmooth ches. 

M. De la Hire ſeems to have been the firſt perſon who 
diſcovered theſe little ſmooth eyes in the fly race. He ob- 
ſerved three of them diſpoſed in a triangular form, on 
the back parts of the heads of theſe little creatures, 
When he found that three ſmall convex ſhining bodies 
were uſually ſituated in this part, he ſoon diſcovered that 
they were tranſparent, and thence naturally judged them 
to be of the ſame nature of the cornez of our eyes, and 
realſy to ſerve the ſame office to the creature potlefſed of 
them. . 

We find three of theſe ſmooth eyes placed triangularly on 
the back part of the head of vaſt numbers of the genera 
of flies, as well of the two winged as of the four-winged 
kinds; but there are alſo ſome flies f both theſe clatles 
in which they are wanting. 

All the ſpecies of gnats, and all the ſpecies of tipulz are 
without theſe ſmooth eyes. The heads of theſe ſpecies of 
flies are very ſmall in proportion to the bulk of their 
body, and are in a manner covered with their reticular 
eyes, which in ſuch a manner meet and touch one an- 
other, as to leave no room or occaſion for the ſmooth 
eyes. 

Theſe flies have the want of their ſmall cyet amply made 
up by the ſize and extent of the larger; but there are 
ſome other kinds which want them, without having this 
advantage in their place, Of the two winged flies with 
ſhort bodies, the gad-flies want theſe eyes; and among 
the longer hodied and thort-winged kinds, the flies pro- 
duced from the puceron-eaters want them. 
Notwithſtanding, therefore, that many ſpecies of flies 
have theſe eyes, there are yet ſo many that want them, 
that, if M. de la Hire's opinion, that the reticulated eyes 
of flies were not true eyes, held good, there muſt be very 
many of theſe inſects blind. 

Though moſt of the flies that have theſe eyes have three of 
them, and thoſe triangularly placed, yet there are ſome 
that have more, and ſome that have leſs than that num- 
ber. A certain fly which has two filaments attached to 
the hinder part of its body, and its hinder pair of legs 
faitened to the annular portion of its body, has four of 
theſe ſmooth cyes placed at the four corners of a ſquare z 
the two anterior tolerably large, and the two poſterior ſo 
ſmall as to be ſcarce diſtinguithable. And other flies, as 
the papilionaceous ones, produced of watcr-worms, have 
only two of them, Ibid, 

The poſition of theſe cyes varies alſo in the different ſpe- 
cies of flies which are poſſeſſed of them; for though their 
uſual place is in the hinder part of the head, there are 
ſome which have them before. Some ſpecies of the 
ephemerons have three of theſe -ycs, which may be called 
large in regard to their uſual ſize in other, flies. The one 
of theſe is placed in the middle of the forehead ; the other 
two at the roots of the antennæ, placed ſide ways by them, 
but a little more backward. This fpecies has two reti- 
cular eyes beſide theſe, but they are tmaller than is uſual 
in that ſpecies of fly. 

Theſe ces are not peculiar to the fly claſs alone, ſome 
other of the inſects which have reticular exes have theſe 
alſo; among which are the graſshopper, in which they 
are placed near the noſe. 

Notwithſtanding that theſe eyes are not well diſtinguiſhed 
in flies without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, they may, how- 
ever, ſerve very well for the diſtinctions of genera among 
thoſe ſpecies which have them. Id. Ibid. p. 245. 
Theſe eyes, though very ſmall in themſelves, yet, in com- 
pariſon with the ſingle eyes, which form the reticular ſort, 
they are very large. See INSECT. 


ExEs of horſes, in the Manege, &c. Theſe ſhould be bright, 


lively, full of fire, pretty large, and full; but not too 
big, gogling, or ſtaring out of the head: they ſhould alſo 
be reſolute, bold, and briſk. A horſe, to appear well, 
ſhould look on his object fixedly, with a kind of diſdain, 
and not turn his eyes another way. 

In the eye of a horſe are diſcovered his inclination, health, 
and indiſpoſition. When the eyes are ſunk, or the eye- 
brews are too much raiſed up, and as it were ſwelled, 
it is a ſign of viciouſneſs and ill nature. When the pits 
above the eyes are extremely hollow, it is for the moſt 
part a certain ſign of old age: this, however, does not 
hold of horſes got by an old ſtallion ; for theſe have them 
very deep at the age of four or five years, as alſo their 
eye-lids and eye-brows wrinkled and hollow, 

Two things are chiefly to be conſidered in the eye of a 
horſe, viz. the cryſtalline part, and the bottom or ground. 
The cryllailine, or moſt tranſparent part, ſhould, for 
clearneſs, reſemble a piece of rock-cryſtal, otherwiſe the 
eye cannot be good. When this part is reddiſh, it is a 
ſign that the eye is inflamed, or elſe, as ſome pretend, 
influenced by the moon. When it is of the colour of a 
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withered or dead leaf upon the lower part, and troubled | 
on the upper, it infallibly ſhews that the hoiſe is lunatic, 
which diſtemper continues no longer than while the hu- 
mour actually poſſeſſes the cy. ; 
As to the ground or bottom of the eye, which is properly 
its pupil or apple, it ſhould be large and full, and ought 
to be carefully inſpected, that there be no dragon, as It 
is called, on it. This is a white ſpot or ſpeck, which at 
firſt appears no bigger than a grain of millet, but grows 
to ſuch a bigneſs as to cover the whole apple of the eye : 
it is incurable, never failing to make a horſe blind in the 
eve where it is found. If the whole bottom of the eye be 
white, or of a tranſparent greeniſh white, it is a bad in- 
dication, though perhaps the horſe is not as yet quite 
blind : however, it ought to be obſerved, that if you view 
2 horſe's eyes when oppofiteto a white wall, the reflection 
of it will make their apples appear whitiſh, ſometimes in- 
clining to green, though they be really good, When 
this is perceived, you may try whether his cyrs have the 
ſame appearance in another place. 
In cafe you perceive above the bottom of the %, as it 
were, two grains of chimney-ſoot fixed thereto, it is a 
ſign the cryſtalline is tranſparent z and. if, beſides this, 
the ſaid bottom be wichout a ſpot or whiteneſs, then you 
may infer that the eye is found. 
You ought alſo to examine whether an ge which is 
troubled and very brown beleſs than the other; that if it 
be, it is irrecoverably loſt, 
All eycs which are ſmall, narrow, and have long pupils, 
run a greater riſk of loſing the 6ght than any others. 
See BLINDNESS. 
The diſeaſes of the eyes in horſes, proceed either from a 
defluxion, or from ſome external hurt. In the former 
caſe the eyes are watery, hot, red, and ſwoln, the diſ- 
temper advancing by degrees; in the latter the malady 
comes ſpeedily to a height, and the {kin on the outſide of 
the eye is peeled off, 
If the diſtemper takes its riſe from a rheum or defluxion, 
it is to be conſidered whether it proceeds from the qe it- 
ſelf, or from another aggrieved part: in the latter caſe, 
the rediefling of the part will ſet the c free; in the 
former, it is proper to cool the horſes blood with an 
ounce ol ſal prunelle, mingled every day with his bran ; 
and when it leſſens his appetite, to change it for liver of 
autimony, till he recovers his ſtomach. | 
For ſore eyes, where a ſkin is growing over them, the fol- 
lowing receipt is recommended ; to the white of an egg 
add a little ine powdered ſalt; then ſet this on the fire 
till it be reduced to a powder, This mixed with a little 
honey, is to be put into the horſe's qe with a feather. 
If it is found inlufficient to eat off the ſkin, the powder 
alone mult be blown into the eye with a quill, 
In caſe of a blow on the qr, take honey; and having 
added a ſmall quantity of powder of ginger, put it into the 
borſe's eye; or elſe take hog's lard, with the oil of roſcs 
and elder, of each an equal quantity; then, having melted 
them together, anoint the eye therewith. 
Some horſes have naturally tender weeping eyes, which 
void a ſharp eating humour; theſe are eaſily cured, by 
waſhing or bathing them every morning or evening with 
brandy. See Hos. 
We ſay alſo, a h/e un/hod of one eye, which is a rallying 
expreſſion, importing that he is blind of an eye. 

Erk of the branch of a bridle, in the Manege, is the upper- 
molt part of a branch which is flat, with a hole in it, 
for joining the branch to the head-ſtall, and for keeping 
the curb faſt. 

Eye of a bean, in the Manege, is a black ſpeck or mark in 

| the cavity of the corner-teeth, which is formed there 
about the age of five and a half, and continues till ſeven 
or eight; and it is from hence that we uſually ſay, ſuch 
a horſe marks ſtill, and ſuch a one has no mark. 

Exe, artificial, is an optical machine, wherein objects are 
repreſented after the fame manner as in the natural eye, 
of conſiderable uſe in illuſtrating the nature and manner 
of viſion. 

Its conſtruction is thus: provide two hollow hemiſpheres 
of hard dry wood, well cemented together, to repreſent 
the ball of the eye ; let the interior or fore hemiſphere be 
perforated with a round hole in C (Tab. Optics, fig. 9. 
2. 2.) to ſupply the place of a pupil, and thercin fit a thin, 
plain glaſs, or, which amounts to the ſame, a concavo- 
convex glaſs, to ſerve for the cornea. In the inſide put a 
ſhort draw-tube G, with a lens-convex on both ſides, to 
do the oihce of the cryltalline therein. In the hind, or 
poſterior hemiſphere, fit another draw-tube E F, with a 
plain glaſs therein, having tits inner ſurface ſmooth, 
though not poliſhed, repreſenting the retina and optic 
nerve, 
If now the aperture C be turned towards any object, and 
the draw-tube F E be gradually pulled out, you will have 


che object beautifully and ſtrongly repreſented in all its 
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colours on the retina, only in an inverted order 

Visio. x 

It being of no conſequence what the figure of the inner 

cavity is; any room or chamber ſo darkened as on] 

receive light from a ſingle hole, with a glaſs cony go 
both ſides fitted therein, will do the office of an 4 yy he 

cye, and exhibit all the objects oppoſed to the 333 

a wall or a white cloth ſtretched at a proper diſtance 5 * 

the aperture, with this circumſtance, that the leſs ſ "ey 

the glaſs f 1 of, the larger will the "Ia ag 
ear; and this is the celebrated ca K 

Be obſcura, ny See 

EYE in perſpective. See PERSPECTIVE. 

Eye, al:itutle of the. See ALTITUDE. 

EyF, in Architefture, is uſed for any round wind 
in a pediment, an Attic, the reins of a vault, 

«VT EY ” 5 . 

"Torering of took hae ts le the 
like, 5 a granary, or the 
The ſame term is applied to the little lutherns j 
as in that of St. Peter's at Rome, 
in three rows. See LUTHERN. 

EVE of a dome, denotes an aperture at the top of the 
as that at the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. Paul's 
don. Tt is uſually covered with a lantern. 

Eye vf the wolute, in Architefure, is the centre 
or that point wherein the helix or ſpiral Ar. 
formed, commences; or, it is the little circle in the 
middle of the volute, wherein are found the thinces 
centres for deſcribing the circumvolutions thereof, See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 30. and fig. 29. See alſo Vor.vtr 

Eye-#aps, thole pieces of leather which cover the ee, f 
coach-horſes, 28 

EvE, in Agriculture and Gardening, denotes a little bud or 
ſhoot inſerted into a tree by way of GRAFT. 

The term eye, oculus, is allo uſed for a gem or bud, as it 
ſtands on the parent tree. See Bu p and Pauxixe 
oh” of a pear, the extremity oppoſite to its ſtalk. ; 
FAR, 

EYE of @ tree, a ſmall pointed knot to which the leavcs 
ſtick, and from which the ſhoots or ſprigs proceed. 

Eyk, in a %%. The hole wherein the rim of the anchor 
is put into the ſhank is called the e of the anchor; and 
the compaſs or ring which is left of the {trop to which 

any block is ſeized is called the eye of the trop. 

EVE cf the ay, is that part of a ſtay which is formed into 1 
ſort of collar to go round the maſt-head, 

Ex e-4%/!, is a long bar of iron with an eve in one end of it 
formed to be driven into the decks or ſides of a ſkip for 
divers purpoles, as to hook tackles, or faſten ropes to, as 
occaſion requires. 

ExE-Iet- hole. See 8411. 

Exrs a /hip, a name frequently given to thoſe parts 
which lie near the hauſe-holes, particularly in the lower 
apartments within the veſſel. _ 

EyYE- 1 12 t, in Botany, euphraſta, a genus of the //{ynamia 
angieſpermia claſs. This is a medicinal plant which grows 
naturally in ſterile fields and commons in molt parts of 
England. Its characters are theſe: the flower is of the 
perſonated kind, divided into two lips, and having the 
upper one placed erect, and divided into feveral ſeg- 
ments; the lower one divided into three principal ſeg- 
ments, each of which is alſo bid; the pilli! ariſes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the 
back part of the flower, this finally ripens into a capſule 
of an oblong ſhape, containing (wall ſeeds. There arc 
two ſpecies. Tourn. Inſt. 174. Linnæus enumerates 
ſeven ſpecies. | 
Theſe plants always grow among heath, furze, graſs, or 
ſome other cover, nor will they grow when theſe are 
cleared from about it, nor when ſown in a garden. The 
"7 SEG ſupply the markets with it in plenty from the 

elds. 
Eye-bright is much recommended in diſorders of the cs, 
eſpecially weakneſs and dimneſs of fight. It is given in 
ſeveral forms, but the powder of its leaves is thought 
moſt eſfectual as well as ſafeſt, the doſe being from oue 
to three drams. 

Eye, among Naturaliſis, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a hole 
or aperture: whence it is that the firſt of the larger in- 
teſtines is called ca@um-m, or the blind gut, as having no g 
or perforation. For the like reaſon the chemills call a clole 
veſſel uſed in diſtillation, a blind head, 

EYE, in Printing, is ſometimes uſed for the thickneſs of the 
types and characters uſed in printing; or molt ſtrictiy it 
is the graving in relievo in the top of the letter; otherwiſe 
called its faces 
It is the che or face that makes the impreſſion z the reſt, 
which they call the body, ſerving only to ſuſtain it. 
The eye of the e is the little aperture at the head of that 
character, which diſtinguiſhes it from the c. See E. 
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lance of pearls and precious ſtones, more uſually called 
E — woo wetnded; In wounds of this part great care 
p { be taken to guard againſt inſlammations, leſt the 
* ſhould partake of the injury; all hot and ſharp things 
— be avoided in eating and drinking; and the patient 
ſhould be blooded if plethoric ; the wound mult be drefled 
with vulnerary balſams, and the dre ſſings covered with 
ompreſſes dipped in camphorated ſpirit of wine. If the 
— be large, and the cye H entirely divided, it will 
be neceſſary to uſe the ſuture, and dreſs over it with a 
vulnerary balſam, covering both eyes, and keeping them 
as much as poſſible from motion. Heiſter's Surg. p. 79. 
Eyg-brow, in Architecture. See FILLEr. 
Ey&-lids, palpebræ, in Anatomy, thoſe external moveable 
covers which ſerve to ſcreen and defend the eyes. 
They conſiſt of a thin muſcular membrane, covered on the 
outſide with a flrong, yet flexible ſkin, and lined within- 
ſide with a production, as ſome think, of the pericranium. 
Their edges are fortified with a ſoft cartilage, by means 
whereof they are enabled to cloſe the better. 
Out of theſe cartilages grow a palifade of {tiff hairs, called 
cilia, of great uſe to warn the eye of the approach of 
danger, either in ſleeping or waking z to keep off motes, 
Ries, &c. in the air, and to break the two fierce impreſ- 
ſon of the rays of light. 


I heſe hairs, it is obſerved, only grow to a certain con- | 


venient length, and never need cutting, as molt others 
go: add to this, that their points ſtand out of the way 3 
thoſe of the upper cid being bent upwards z as thoſe of 
the lower downwards, ſo nice is uature in ſuch ſmall 
5. 
At * commiſſute, or joining of the upper and under 
cye· lid, are forthed two angles called canthi. 
In the inner of theſe is a gland called glandulalachrymalis, 
from which proceed two or three ducts, which, opening 
on the inner ſurface of the che- lid, ſervez to moiſten the 
ball of the cue, and keep its membranes from growing 
harſh and dry. f ; i 
Near the other angle is a gland called :n1ommata, which 
helping alſo by leveral branches to irrigate the eve, the 
overplus is carried to the greater angle, and tranſmitted 
to the noſe through the puncta lachry mala. : 
By theſe glands it is that the humour, called tears, 15 
ſecerned. ; 
The eve-lids are both moveable, eſpecially the upper, 
which has two muſcles to raile and depreſs it, called 
attollens and deprimens, Or orbicularis. Sce ATTOLLENS 
and ORBICULARI1S. : : 
In quadrupeds the lower pa/pchra is moveadle, and is the 
ſmaller ; in birds on the contrary, the lower is move- 
able, and the greater. 
Animals that have hard eyes, as lobſters, and the gene- 
rality of fiſhes, have no pa/pebr, ſuch eyes being ſuth- 
ciently ſecured without, | : 
In the genecality ot brutes there is a kind of third eyc- 
lid, which is drawn like a curtain, to wipe off the hu- 
midity which might incommode the eyes, it is called 
the nidtitating membrane. . 
The monkey is almoſt the only one that wants it, as be- 
ing furniſhed, like a man, with hands to wipe the eye on 
occaſion. X 
Ey8-lids wounded, Wounds, either of the upper or lower 
'  eye-lid, will not readily heal, nat ſo much from the thin- 
neſs of the parts as from the great 2 of fluids with 
which the eye is continually moiſtened. It is neccſlary, 
therefore, firſt to foment the parts with decoctions of 
chamomile, hyſſop, or eye-bright, till the flux of the 
blood is ſtopped, and the wound well cleanſed ; then if 
the wound is tranſveiſe it muſt be {titched up in the 
middle with a fine needle, and ſprinkled over afterwards 
with the powder of comfrey-root, gum-arabic, or other 
ſuch medicines, or anointed with balm of Gilead, or Peru, 
or Capivi, laying over theſe applications a plaſter of 
diachylon, and tyivg it up in ſuch a manner that the He 
may have very little power to move about. If the wound 
is made lengthways it will require ſeveral ſtitches, and 
muſt be dreſſed over them as before. Heiſter's Surgery, 
„P. 79. 
Ere- g/, in our Double Microſcopes, is uſually a lens con- 
vex on both ſides; but Euſtachia Divini long ſince in- 
vented a microſcope of this kind, the power of which he 
places very greatly above that of the common ſort; and 
this principally depending on the eye-g/a/s, which was 
double, conſiſting of two plano-convex glaſſes, ſo placed 
as to touch one another in the middle of their convex 
ſurface, This inſtrument is ſpoken of with great credit 
by Fabri in his Optics, and is ſaid to have this peculiar 
excellence, that it ſhews all the objects flat, and not 
Crooked, and takes in a large area, though it magnifies 
extremely much. Phil. Tranſ, No. 40. 


YE-ſucker, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall ſea- inſect, which is 
ſometimes found fixed by the ſnout to the ces of r 
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whence it has received its name. It is about three inches 
in length, whereof the head is one quarter part, The 
body is ſomewhat thicker than a hoy's briltle, and of a 
pleaſant green colour. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 472. f 7. or vol. 
xliii. p. 35. 

EYE-water, See WATER. 

EYE, white of the, See WHITE. 

EYE-glaſs, in Teleſcopes, is the lens next the eye; and if the 
teleſcope conſiſt of more than two lenſes, all but that 
next che object, are called eye- glaſſes. 

Eye, Bull's, in Aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
the conſtellation Taurus, by the Arabs called 4/debaran. 
Its longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among thoſe of the other 
ſtars in the conſtellation TAukus. 

Eyt, cat's, Oculus cati, in Natural Hiſtcry, a precious ſtone 

called alſo ſun's cye oculus ſolis, and taken by Dr. Wood- 
ward for the aſteria of the ancients. 
It is tranſparent, of a glittering grey, interchanged with 
a ſtraw-colour ; uſually oblong as to figure, and not un- 
like the opal, only much harder. It is found in divers 
parts of the Eaſt Indies; but thoſe of the iſland of Cey- 
lon are the moſt prized, Sec A8TER1A and Car's 
eye. 

Eve, crabs, Oculus cancrorum, See CM AH“s cyes. 

Ex E, goat's, Oculus caprints, is when there is a white ſpeck 


on the pupil of the eye, as is ſeen in the eyes of goats. 
Phyſicians call it ægias. 


EVE, golden, in Ornithology. See Duck. 

EYE, hare's, Oculus leporinus, in Medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing 
from a contraction of the upper cye lid, which prevents 
its being able to cover its part of the ey-; ſo that the pa- 
tient is obliged to ſleep with the ce balf-open, afer the 
manner of hares. 

Phyficians call it /agophthalmia, a Greek word, ſignify- 
ing the ſame thing, being compounded of >ayw; hare, 
and o@Yakuzc, ce. | 

EYESS, in Fa/conry. See Far.cov. 

EYRE, or Eike, in Law, ſignifies the court of juſtices 
itinerant. 

The word ſeems formed of the old French irre, iter, way 
or track, 

Hence juſtices in ꝙre, are thoſe whom Bracton calls i- 
CIAY1LE LTLLICY AN? OS, 

EYRE of the fore/t, is otherwiſe called juſtice-ſeat, which by 
the ancient cuſtoms was to be held every three years by 
the juſtice of the foreſt, journeying up and down for that 
purpole. 

EYRIE, or AyRie, among Falconers, the neſt where hawks 
fit and hatch, and feed their young. 

Hence a young hawk newly taken from the neſt is 
called an cpe/s. 

EZEKIEL, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, re- 
ferring chiefly to the degenerate manner and corrup= 
tions of the Jews in the times when the author wrote. 

It abounds with fine ſentiments and rich compariſons, 
and diſcovers much learning in profane matters. 

Exckicl was carried captive to Babylon with Jechoniah or 
Jchoiachin, and began his prophecies in the fifth year of 
the captivity, or in the year before Chriſt 595. He 
was contemporary with Jeremiah, who propheſied at 
the ſame time in Judea. He foretold many events, par- 
ticularly the deſtruction of the temple, the fatal cata- 
ſtrophe of thoſe who revolted from Babylon to Egypt, 
and the happy return of the Jews to their own land, 

EZEKI1EL'S reed, or rod, a ſcripture meaſure, computed by 


late writers to amount to 1 Engliſh foot 11 inches £ of 
an inch. 


EZQUADUTITL, a name by which ſome authors have 


diltinguiſhed the tree from which we have the common 
dragon's blood of the ſhops. | 
EZRA, or EzDRas, in Divinity. The Book of Ezra is a 
book of Holy Scripture, compoſed in Hebrew by Ezra 
or Ezdras, the high prieſt of the Jews during the cap- 
tivity 3 and particularly about the time when they re- 
turned to Paleſtine, under the reign of Cyrus. 
This Book contains the hiſtory of the Jews from the time 
of Cyrus's edict for their return, to the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus. It ſpecifies the number of 
E who returned, and Cyrus's proclamation for re— 
uilding the temple, the obſtruction it met with, and 
the finiſhing thereof in the reign of Darius. It is cano- 
nical, and allowed as ſuch both by the church and the 
ſynagogue. | 
The books of Ezra, called in the Engliſh verſion the Fi 
and Second Books of Eſdras, though held by ſome, particu- 
larly the Greeks, for canonical, are thrown by the Eng- 
liſh church into the number of apocryphal books, being 
only extant in Greek, | 
The Canon of Ezra is the collection of the books of Serip- 
ture made by that pontiff. It appears, however, that 
the ſynagogue added other books to Ezra's canon; wit 
neſs the book of Ezra itſelf, that of Nehemiab, and ſe- 
veral others. See CaNON. 
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The ſixth letter of the alphabet, and the fourth 
conſonant. 
The letter F may be either conſidered abſolutely, 
D and in itſelf, or with regard to the particular 

languages where it is found. In the firſt view FH is ge- 
nerally placed by grammarians among the ſemi-vowels, 
and diſtinguiſhed in the enumeration of the alphabet by a 
name beginning with a vowel; though it has ſo far the 
nature of a mute that it is eaſily pronounced before a 
liquid in the ſame ſyllable. Joh. Conrad. Amman (in 
his Diſſertatio de Loquela) divides the conſonants into 
fingle and double, and the fingle into hiſſing and ex- 
ploſive. Among thoſe called hiſſing, there are ſome 
pronounced by the application of the upper-teeth to the 
lower lip; and theſe are the Fand pb. The reaſon why 
ſome account the Fa ſemi-vowel, and Amman places it 
among the hillers, is, that one may pronounce a little 
ſound without any other motion of the organs than what 
is neceſſary to the pronunciation of the F. 

In Engliſh, its ſound is invariable, being formed by 
comprellion of the whole lips, and a forcible breath. 
This letter is derived to ns from the Romans, who bor- 
rowed it from the Holians; among whom it is called 
digamma, or double gamma, as reſembling two T's, one 
over the other: add, that the digamma ſeems in its 
origin to have been no other than the Greek e, which 
being made at three ſtrokes, degenerated at length into 
the figure F. For the letter being compounded of an 
omicron with a perpendicular drawn through it, if that 
perpendicular be made firſt, and the O at two ſtrokes 
afterwards, viz. firſt the upper, then the under part, it 
may happen eſpecially in writing faſt, that the two 
parts ſhall not join; and even inſtead of two arches of 
circles, haſte and inconveniency may naturally enough 
make two ſtraight lines. 

What confirms this tranſmutation of the & into J, is, 
that on the medals of Philip, and the kings of Syria, in 
the words ENIÞSANOTE and $IAAaFAGOT, the p47 is 
frequently ſeen in the form juſt mentioned; 1. e. it has 
no circle oc omicron 3 but acroſs the middle of the per- 
pendicular is a kind of right line, formed only of two 
dots, the one on the right ſide, and the other on the 
leſt, repreſenting a croſs +. Such appears to be the ori- 
vin of the letter J, which is of conſequence no other 
than a corruption of the Greek &; and accordingly, on 
the medals of the Faliſci the F is ordinarily put in lieu of 
the Greck &: but it muſt be added, that though the 
Greek and Latin letter were thus the fame thing, yet the 
ſound was much ſofter among the Latins than among the 
Greeks, as was long ago obſerved by Terentianus. 

The Romans for ſome time uſed an inverted F, 4, in lieu 
of a V conſonant, which had no peculiar figure in their 
alphabet: thus in inſcriptions we meet with TER MI- 
NaAalT, D141, &c. According to Lipſius, in his Com- 
ment on the Annals of Tacitus, lib. xi. Covarruvias and 
Dauſquius, this inverted digamma a was firſt intro- 
duced by the emperor Claudius. See Tacit, An. lib, 
xi. cap. 4. and Suet, in Vit. Claud. cap. 41. 


It may be added, that the pronunciation of the F is al- 


moſt the ſame with that of the V, as will be evident 
by attending to the manner of pronouncing the follow- 
ing words: Favour, Vanity, Felicity, Vice, Foment, 
Vogue, &c. The French, particularly, in borrowing 
words from other languages, uſually turn the final & 
into an 7, as cheti/ of cattivo, neuf of novus, nef of 
navis, &c. 

In the latter Roman writers we find the Latin F and 
Greek &, ph, frequently confounded; as in Falanx, for 
Phalanx, Filoſophia for Philoſophia, &c, which abuſe 
is {till retained by many French writers, who write 
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Filoſophie, Filippe, Epi/ane, &e. 


and even | 

by the Engliſh, as in fantaſy, filtre, &c. n 

. in 3 e . is the hxth dominical letter. 

, in the Civil Law, Two fs joined together fon; 
Pandects: ſee the reaſon Ich under pag ay 

F, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, was a ſtigma or brand. 
He that ſhall maliciouſly ſtrike any perſon with a weapon 
in church or church-yard, or draw any weapon there 
with an intent to ſtrike, ſhall have one of his cars cut off; 
and if he have no ears, he ſhall be marked on the cheek 
with a hot iron having the letter F, whereby he may be 
known for a fray-maker or fighter, 

FT, or Fa, in Mluſic, denotes the baſs-clef, being placed 
on the fourth line upwards. 
Indeed the character or ſign by which the / and c cefs 
are marked bear no reſemblance to thoſe letters. Mr, 
Malcolm thinks it were as well if we uſcd the letters 
themſelves; but cuſtom has carried it otherwiſe. The 


ordinary character of the For baſs-clef is O:, which 


Kepler takes a great deal of pains to deduce by corrup- 
tion from the letter F itſelf. 

F, in the Italian Muſic, is often uſed inſtead of ror. 

FF, in the Italian A7ufic, ſtands for Verte forte, and inti- 
mates to play very itrong and loud. 

F, in Phy/fical Preſcription, ſtands for fiat, let it be done, 
as F. S. A. denotes as much as fiat ſecundem arlem. 

F, among ſuch as give us the numeral value of letters, 
bgnifies 40, according to the verſe, 


Sexta quatcrdenos gerit que diftat ab alpha. 


And when a daſh was added over it, F ſignißed 40,000, 
F, on the French Coins, is the mark of the town of Angers. 
FA is one of the notes of muſic, being the ſourch, riſing 

in the order of the gammut, vt, re, mi, fa. See NOTE. 

FABA, in Botany. See Bean. 

FaBa Bengalenſis, in the Materia Medica, a roundiſh com- 
preſſed ſubſtance, about an inch in diameter, brought 
from Bengal, and thought to be a vitiated fruit of the 
myrobolans kind. It is a very good aſtrirgent, and 
therefore preſcribed with good ſucceſs in fluxes and hæ- 
morchages. | 

FaBa Graeca, in Botany. See Indian Date PLUM. 

Fa A St. Ignatii, in the Materia Medica. See Nu x vt» 
mica. 

FaBa purgatrix, in the Materia Medica, the fruit of a ſpe- 
cies of ricinus. See PALMA Chriſti and CAsToR-il. 
FABACIUM, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a ſort 
of food then in uſe, which was a kind of cake made of 

bean- meal. 

FAB AGO, in Botany, See BEAN-captr. : 

FABALIS Lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſtone mentioned by 
many ancient authors of repute as found in the river 
Nile, of the ſhape of a common bean, and of a black 
colour. They ſay it had the virtue of curing daemoniacsy 
and that dogs durſt not bark if it was laid before them. 
Theſe, and many other like virtues, arc attributed to this 
ſtone, to the great diſgrace of the ſober authors who fe- 
late them. The ſtone ſeems to have been of thoſe ex- 
traneous foſſils which Dr. Hill has ſtyled 1CHTH YPERT?)» 
from their having been formerly parts of the bony Fa- 
lates of fiſhes which feed on the fhell-fiſh kinds; and _ 
authors $1L.1QUASTRI, from the reſembling the pod o 
the lupine or bean, 

FABARIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
telephium or O INE, and by which it is in ſome places 
called in the ſhops. 

FaBakIm calendæ, among t 
June, ſo called, becauſe the beans being 
ſome of them were offered to the goddeſs Carna, 
of Janus, ; f 


he Romans, the calends of 
then firſt ripe, 
the wile 


FABAs 


* 
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RIUM 
fg . large veſſel in which beans were kept; 
* will have it to have been a kind of diſh or plate in- 
to which bean-pulſe was put and offered to the houſhold 


8. 

OR, in IchthyograpÞy. | See to ted 901 
FABIANs, FaBil, in Antiquity, a part of the - 
"Thoſe prieſts conſiſted of two colleges, the arſt of whic 

was called the Fabii, and the ſecond the Quimilii, from 
their reſpective chiefs. The Fabii were tor Romulus, 
and the Quintilii for Remus. - 

FABLE, a tale or feigned narration, deſigned either to in- 
{rat or divert; Or, as Mon. de la Motte defines it, an 
inſtruction diſguiſed under the allegory of an action. 
Fable ſeems to be the molt ancient way of teaching : the 

rincipal difference between the eloquence of the ancients 
and that of the moderns conſiſts, according to Pere Boſſu, 
in this; that our manner of ſpeaking 1s imple and pro- 

er, and theirs ſull of myllerics an allegories : wich 
them the truth was uſually diſguiſed under thoſe ingeni- 
ous inventions, called, by way of excellence, hebel, fa: 
hule, fables ; that is, words, as intimvring that there 
was the ſame difference between theſe fabulous ditcourtes 
of the learned and the common language of the people, 
as between the words of men and the voices of bealts. 
At firſt fables were only employed in ſpeking of the 
Divine Nature, as then conceived ; whence the ancient 
theology was all fable. The Divine attributes were ſe⸗- 
parated as into ſo many perſons, and all the ceconomy 
of the Godhead laid down in the feizned relations ang 
actions thereof ; either becauſe the human mind could 
not conceive ſo much power an. a io in a fin le and 
indivifible being; or, perhaps, becul- they th ughtſuch 
things tod great an high for the wwicdge of the val- 
gar; and as they could not well [peak of the operations 
of this Almighty Cauſe without ſpe bing likewite of its 
effects, natural philofophy, and at length human nacure, 
and morality itſelf, came thus to be veiled under the 
ſame fabulous allegoric expretiion 3 and hence was the 
origin of poetry, ani particularly of epic poetry. 
The critics after Aphchonius and UTheon 1eckon three 
kinds of fables, rational, moral, and mixed, 

Farrks, rational, ate called alſo parables : theſe are rela- 
tions of things ſuppoſed to have been ſaid and done by 
men, and which might poſſibly have been laid and done, 
though in reality they were not. Such in the ſacred 
writings, are thole of the ten virgins, of Dives and L1za- 
rus, the prodigal lon, &c. { theſe rational /ab/es we 
have likewife about a dozen in Pharus. 

FasLEs, moral, called alſo apologues, are thoſe wherein 

not only beaſts, but trees, ang other inanimate ſub- 
ſlances, are introduced as actors and ipeakers, Pheſe 
are al'o cailed A /opic Fables; not that Flop was their 
inventor, for they were in ule long before him, viz. in 
the times of Homer and Heſiod, but becaute he excelled 
in them. Such was Jotham's Fab/e of the Trecs, the 
molt ancient of any that are now extant, _ 
The rational differs from the moral fable in this; that the 
former, though it be feigned, migat be true; but the 
latter is impolſible, as it is impoſſible for brutes or ſtocks 
to ſpeak. 

Fantts, mixed, are thoſe compoſed of both ſorts, rational 
and moral, or wherein men and brutes are introduced 
converling together. Of theſe we have a fine inſtance in 
Jultin, lib. xxxiit. cap. 4. made by a petty king to alarm 
the ancient Gauls againſt the Mallilians, who, arriving 
out of Aſia into Spain, charmed with the place, begged 
leave of the inhabitants to build a city. To this effect: 
A bitch big with young begged of a ſhepherd a place to 
lay her whelps in; which when ſhe had obtained, 
ſhe farther begged for leave to rear them there. At 
length the whelps being now grown up, depending on 
the ſtrength of her own family, the claimed the property 
of the place. So the Maſhlians, who are now only 


ſtrangers, will hereafter pretend to be maſters of this 


country, 


As to the laws of Fable, the principal are, 1ſt. That to 
every fable there be ſome interpretation annexed, to 

ew the moral ſenſe or deſign thereof. This interpreta- 
tion, if it be placed after the Fable, is called entuulty, 
or affabulatio; if before it, wpzwubior, prefabulatio. 2. 

hat the narration be clear, probable, ſhort, and plea- 
ſant. To preſerve this probability the manners mult be 
expreſſed and cloſely kept to, as in poctry. See Pao- 
BABILITY and MANNERS. 


M. de la Motte has ſome fine remarks on the ſubject of 


fables, at the beginning of his Fables Nouvelles, dedices | 


au Roi, 1919. A fable, according to this polite writer, 
is a little epic poem, differing in nothing from the great 
one but in extent; and in that being leſs confined as to 
the choice of its perſons, it may take in all ſorts at plea- 


ture, as gods, men, beaſts, or genli; or Even it occa— 
Vor. II. NY 124. 


among the ancients, ſignißies, accord- 


throughout. 


penſate for many faults. 
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hon be, create perſons; i. e. perſonify Urthes, vices 
rivers, trees, &c. Thus, M. de la Motte very bappily 
introduces virtue, talent, and reputation, as perſons 
making a voyage together. See ErOrOEIA and PERSON“ 
FYING. 
That author ſuggeſts two reaſons why fables have pleaſed - 
in all ages and places. Ihe firit is, that ſelf-jove is ſpared 
in the inſtruction. The ſccond, that the mind is exet- 
eiſed by the allegory. Men do not love direct precepts 
too proud to condeſcend to thn'e philoſophers who ſeem 
to command what they teach, they require to be in- 
ſtructed in a more humble manner; they would never 
amend, if they thought that to amend were to obey: 
add, that there is a ſort of aCtivity in the mind which 
muſt be humoured ; it pleaſes itſelf in a penetration 
which diſcovers more than is ſhewn ; and in apprchend= 
ing what is hid under a vcil, fancies itſelf in ſome mea— 
ſure the author of it. The fable muſt always imply or 
convey ſome truth; in other works, delight alone may 
ſulkce; but the fable mult inſtruct. Its eſſence is to be 
a ſymbol, and of conſequence to ſignify lomewhat more 
than is ex; reſſed by the latter, This tr.ith ſhould for the 
generality be a moral one; and a ſeries of fictions con- 
ceived and compoſed in this view would form a treatiſe 
of morality preferable to any more direct and methodical 
treatiſe z accordingly, Socrates, we are told, had a de- 
tign to compoſe a courſe of morality in this way, "This 
truth ſhould be concealed under the alicg ry; and in 
ſtrictneſo, it ought not to be explained dhe at the be- 
ginning or end. | | 
The truth or idea intended ſhould ariſe in the reader's 
mind from the fable itſelf. However, for the conve- 
niency of the leſs diſcerning readers, it may be a good 
way to point out the truth or moral in preciſer terms. 
Jo have the moral at the end of the fable ſeems much 
better than at the beginning: the mind is apt to be fore- 
{talled in the latter caſe ; 1 carry the key along with me, 
fo that there is no room to exerciſe my mind in finding 
any thing myſclf, | 
The image, M. de la Motte obſerves, muſt be juſt, and 
expreſs the thing intended directly, and without auy 
equivoque : it muſt be one; i. e. all the parts mult be 
vitibly acceſſory to one principle end: and it muſt be na- 
tural; 1. c. founded on nature, or at leait on opinion. 
The writers of fables are not many. If there were any 
before Ap, who lived in the time of Solon, about the 
hity-!iccond Olympiad, bis ſucceſs has quite effaced their 
memory; and even occaſioned all the good things of 
that kind to be aſcribed to him. His Life, as written by 
Planudes, is itſelf a thorough fable. It mult be owned 
to be very bappily imagined to make the inventor- 
of Fables a flave, and his maſter a philoſopher : the ſlave 
has his maſter's pride and ill humour to deal with 
His leſſons were all contained in the /ables 
themſelves, and the readers were left the pleaſure of 
diſcovering them. 
It is generally allowed among the learned, that though 
the matter and invention of the Fables be /Eſop's, the 
turn and expreſſion is not. The Greck is of Planudes; 
and bad Greek it is, in the judgment of Vavaſſor, De. 
Ludica Dict. Some authors will have Socrates the author 
of the Fables of Aſop; others atuibute them to Solo- 
mon, and others to Homer. 
Phedrus was a ſlave too, and a freed-man of Auguſtus z 
but he had, the advantage over Æſop in education: he is 
only a fabuliſt, as he tranſlates and copies. Though his 


fables be generally ſhort, yet he is prolix compared with 


his author. His ſtyle, however, is always florid, his de- 
ſcriptions conciſe, and his epithets ſuitable : he ſrequently 
adds graces never dreamt of by the inventor, and every 
where enriches the ſimplicity of ZEſop in the moſt deli» 
cate manner. 

Pilpay, another fabuliſt, governed Indoſtan a long time 
under a powerful emperor; but he was net the leſs a 


ſlave, for the prime miniſters of ſuch princes are always 


more ſo than the meaneſt ſubjects. Pilpay compriſed all 
his politics in his fables; and accordingly his work long 
continued the book of ſtate, or the diſcipline of Indoſtan. 
It was tranſlated into Perſia and Arabic, and ſince into 
the modern languages. His fables, M. de la Motte ob- 
ſerves, are rather famous than gocd ; but he is the in- 
ventor, and the merit of invention will always com- 
His fables are often wild 
and artleſs; and the collection is a ſort of romantic 
aſſemblage of men and genii, compoſed in its kind like 
Cyrus or Orlando, where the adventures are continually 
thwarting and claſhing with each other, 
We ſay nothing of the fables of Gabrias, or Babrias, 
Avienus, who lived towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, under the empire of Gratian, Abſtemius, &c. 
Among the moderns, the molt celebrated writers are Meſſ. 
de la Fontaine and Dela Motte: the firſt of whom has picked 
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out all the beft things in cop, Phædrus, and Pil, ay. f 
and given them avew in French, with a delicacy ano f 
ſimplicity peculiar to himſelf ; and which, in the judg- | 


ment of his countrymen, ſets him even above Phxdrus. 


The latter, rather than content himfelf with what De l 
He has ſuc- | 


ceeded. His fables are many of them very happy, 


Fontaine had leſt, choſe to be an inventor. 


though ſome think them too full of thought and reaſon- 
ing His verſification is infinitely more correct than 
that of La Fontaine, and more ſuitable to the ſubject 


than that of Le Noble. 


We have likewiſe ſome fables much eſteemed of Mr. | 


Gay and Mr. Moore. 


FABLE is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic or dramatic | 


poem, or the action which makes the ſubjeQ of ſuch 
a poem or romance, Sce Potm, DRAMA, Evie, and 
ACTION. | 

The fable, according to Ariftotle, is the principal part, 
ard as it were the ſoul of a poem. It muſt be confidered 
as the firſt ſoundation of the compoſition, or the prin- 
ciple which gives life and motion to all the parts. In 
this ſenſe the fable is dehned, * A diſcourſe invented 


„ with art, to form the manners by inſtructions dif- 


* guiſed under the allegory of an ation.” _ 

The epic fable, according to Boſſu, is confined. to the 
rational kind; i. e. the perſons and aftcrs ate to be gods 
and men; and yet it admits of great latitude: it may be 
either grave, illuſtriovs, and important, or low and po- 
pular; either whole cr defective, in verſe or in prole 
much epiſodified, or brief; rchearſed by an author, or 
repreſented by actors on the ſtage; all which are fo 
many circumſtances which do not make any alteration in 
the nature and eſſence of the fable. 


The characters that ſpecify the epic fable are theſe: it is 


rational and probable; it imitates a whole and an im- 
portant action; and it is long, and related in verſe: 
none of which properties affect the nature of the able, 
or make it leſs a fable than thoſe of ZEſop. 

The fable, according to Ariſtotle, conſiſts of two eſſen- 
tial parts, viz. truth as its foundation; and ſiction, 
which diſguiſes the truth, and gives it the ſorm of fable. 
The truth is the point of morality intended to be incul- 
cated ; the ſiction is the action, or words the inſtruction 


is covered under. 


To make a plot or fable, the firſt thing, according to the 


great critic juſt mentioned, is to pitch on ſome moral in- 
ſiruQion to be exemplifed. 
Z. gr. I would exhort two brothers, or other perſons, 
who have ſome common intereſt, to Jive in amity, in 
order to preſerve it. This is the end of the fable, and 
the firſt thing I have in view. In order to this, 1 endea- 
vour to impreſs this maxim on our minds, that “ ill 
* underſtanding ruins families, and all kinds of ſociety,” 
This maxim is the moral or truth which is to be the 
ground of the falle; which moral truth is now io be te- 
duced into action, and a general action to be framed 
from ſeveral ſingle and real actions of ſuch as were 
ruined by ill underſtanding. 
Thus, e. gr I fay, that certain perſons united together 
for the piefervation of ſomething that belonged to them 
in common, coming to diſagree, their diviſion left them 
open to an enemy who ruined them : ſuch is the firſt 
lan of a fable. l he action preſented by this narration 
Ken four conditions; it is univerſal, imitated, feigned, 
and contains a moral truth under an allegory. 
The names given to the ſeveral perſons begin to ſpecify 
the fable. Aſop uſes thoſe of brutes. 'T'wo dogs, ſays 
he, appointed to watch a flock, fall out, fight, and leave 
all open to the wolf, who carrics off what he pleaſes, 
If you would have the action more fingalar, and render 
the falle rational, take the names of men. Pridamant 
and Orontes, brothers by a fecond venter, were left very 
rich by their father's will; but diſagreeing about the par- 
uition of their effects, they engaged themſelves fo far 
againſt each other that they took no-care of their com- 
mon intereſt againſt Clitander, their eldeſt brother by 
the firſt venter; which laſt, artfully wflaming their 
quatre, and ſeigning he had no view but to ſome mode- 
Tate augmentation, which might be made him without 
oppteſling them, in the mean time, gets the judges on 
his fide, and the other perſons intruſted with the affair, 
procures the wii to be affirmed, and becomes entitled to 
the whole eſtate about which the brothers were at variance. 
Now, this falle is rational; but the names being feigned 
as well as the things, and beſides, the perſons being only 
of a private rank, it is neither epic nor tragic, How- 
ever, it may be employed in comedy, it being arule laid 
down by Ariſtotle, that epic and tragie poets only invent 
things, but comic poets, invent both names and things. 
Hee COMEDY, &C. 
To accommodate this comic fable more to the mode and 
taitc of the town, ſome Dorinda mult be imagined to 
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have been promiſed to Clitander; but her father, Gn 
ing bim diſinherited by the will, changes his reſolution, 
and will have her marry one of the rich, ſenlclets, youn 
brothers, whom fhe deſpiſes, &c. C 
But to return. The fiftion may be ſo diſguiſed with the 
truth of hiſtory that there ſhall not appear any fiction at 
all. To effect this the poet looks back into iſtory ſoc 
the names of ſome perſons to whom the feigned action 
either really or probably did happen, and relates it under 
thoſe known names, with eircumſtances which do not 
change any thing of the ground of the fable. 

As for the fable, it matters but little whether the per- 
ſons be called dogs, or Orontes and Pridamant, or Ro. 
bert of Artois and Ralph de Neſſe, or Achilles and Aga- 
memnon. 

The epic fable we ſhall now propoſe in its juſt extent 
under thete two names laſt mentioned. It is too ſhort 
for the epopcia in the two preceding ones. We chooſe 
the Fable of the Iliad, as being the fineſt plan of an epic 
poem in the world, and at the fame time the moſt uſefuj 
iyſtera. of the precepts of the art, it being hence that 
Ariſtotle was furniſhed with all his reflections. 

In every difcreet undertaking the end 1s the firſt thing 
propofed; and by this the whole work and all its parts 
are regulated; conſequently, the defign cf the epopœia 
being ro form the manners, it is with this firſt view the 
poet muſt begin. Now, the philoſopher dwelling or 
virtues and vices in general, the inſtrudtions be gives 
ſcrve equally for all ſtates and all ages; but the poet 
has a more immediate regard to his countrymen, and the 
prefimg occafions of his fellow-citizens. On this view 
It is that he chooſes his moral, which he is to infinuare 
into the people by accommodating himſelt te their pe- 
culiar cuſtoms, genius, and inclinations. See how 
Homer bas acquitted himſelf in theſe reſpects. 

He faw the Greeks, for whom he wrote, divided into 23 
many (lates as cities, each whereof was a body apart, 
and bad its government independent of the reit. Vet 
were theſe different ſtates frequently obliged to unite in- 
to one body againſt their common enemies. Here then 
were two torts of government too different to be com- 
modiouſly treated in one poem; the poet accarding:y 
had recourſe to two fablrs; the one for all Greece, con- 
lidered as confederated together, only conſiſting of inde- 
pendent parts; the other for each particular eſtate, ſuch 
as they are in the time of peace. and without the firſt rela- 
tion. 'The firſt is the ſubject of the IL IAD, the ſecond 
of the ODyssEy. 

For the firſt kind of government, all experience agrees, 
that the only thing which can render it happy, and its de- 
ſign ſucceſsful, is a good underſtanding, and due ſubor- 
dination among the ſeveral chiefs that compoſe it; and 
that miſunderſtandings, a defire of ſway, &c. are the in- 
evitable bane of ſuch confederacies. The beſt inſtruc- 
tion therefore that could be given them, was to ſet be- 
fore their eyes the deſtruction of the people, and even 
of the princes themſelves, through the ambition and diſ- 
eord of theſe latter. Homer therefore, for the ground 
or moral of his fab/e, choſe this great truth, that the miſ- 
underſtandings of princes ruin their ſtates. * I fing, 
« ſays he, the wrath of Achilles, ſo fatal to the Greeks, 
* and which deſtroyed ſo many heroes, occahoned by a 


_* diſagreement between king Agamemnon and that 


« prince.” 

To enforce this truth, he repreſents divers confederate 
ſtates firſt at variance and unproſperous; then recon- 
ciled and victorious: all which he thus includes in one 
univerſal action. Several independent princes league 
againſt a common enemy ; he whom they chooſe as their 
leader atfronts the braveit of all the confederacy ; upon 
which the offended prince withdraws, and retuſes any 
longer to fight for the common cauſe. 'This miſunder- 
ſtanding gives the enemy ſo much advantage that the 
confederates are ready to relinquiſh the enterprize. The 
diſaffected perſon himſelf becomes a tharcr in the cala- 
mities of his allies, one of his chief friends and favour- 
ites being killed by the chief of the enemies. 1 hvs, 
botk parties grown wiſe by their own injury, are reccu— 
cited. Upon which the valianc prince joining again in 
the war, turns the ſcale to his own party, and kills the 
enemy's chief, | 
Such is the firſt general plan of the poem. To render 
this p:obable and more intereſting, circumſtances of time, 
place, perſons, &. are to be added; that is, the poet 
looks into hillory or tradition ſor perſons to whom luck 
actions may with truth or probability be attributed. 
He pitches on the ficge of Troy, and ſuppoſes the action 
to have paſſed there. The brave, choleric character, he 
calls Achilles; the general, Agamemmon ; the chief ol 
the enemies, Hector, &c. To inſinuate himſelf into his 
readers, he accommodates bimſelf to their manner, 


genius, riews, &c. and to render bis fable more inte- 


teſting. 
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; kes his chief perſons, and thoſe who remain- 
gr any to be Greeks, the fathers of thoſe very | 
: le. The courſe of the work is filled up and extended 
pet other uſeful leſſons and inſtructions. | : 

That the epopœia in all its glory is juſtly aud ſtrictly a 
mere fable in the ſame ſenſe as the fictions of AÆſop are, 
i ſheen by F. Bollu, in a parallel between the fable of 
the Iliad and that of Aiop already mentioned, The 
moral inſtruction is viſibly the ſame in both; ſo is the 
6Qion. All the difference lies in the names and qua- 
ith | etſons. 

1 kings; he calls them Achilles, Patroclus, 
Kc. and the general good to be preſerved, he calls the 
Greeks. Elop, after his manner, gives his perions the 
names of beaſts: the dogs are contederated, the wolf 
is their enemy; and what Homer calls Greeks, Mſop 
calls ſheep. One (ys that while, the confederate princes 
were at variance, Hector ruſl.es en the Greeks, and 
makes them pay dear for the folly of their ſovereign 
(delirant reges, pletiuntur Achivi) ; but that the allics, 
brought by mistor:unes o themſelves again, re-unite, 
repulſe Ucctot, and kill him. The other, that while 
the dogs ate together by the ears the wolf fal's on the 
ſheep z and that the dogs ſeeing the havock he makes, 
join together, drive him away, and kill him. | 
ſhe two fables were capable of a (till nearer reſem- 
lance. Homer has extended his by long lpeeches, de- 
ſcription, compariſon, ang particular actions that of 
Flop might be amplied after the like manner, without 
corrupting or altering it. It is neceſſary only to relate 
what cauſe ſet the dogs at variance, and ſhew the rife of 
the fatal wrath in all its circumſtances z to make fine 
deſcriptions of the plain wherein the ſheep fed, and of 
ſome neighbouring wood where the wolf was ſheltered ; 
to give this enemy whelps to rear, make them follow 
their fire in ſearch of prey, and detcribe the carnage they 
made at divers expeditions. Nor ſhould the genealogy 
of the heroes be forgotten 3 the wolf thall boaſt himſelf a 
deſcendant of Lycaon, and one of the dogs ſprung in 
a direct line from Canicula : which laſt would be the pro- 
per hero of the poem, as being hot, and apt to be en- 
raged, He would repreſent the perſon of Achilles to ad- 
mitation; and the folly of ſome Ajax, his coulin, would 
afford a good proof of lo divine an extraction. Nothing 
more were required to engage heaven in the cauſe, and 
vivive the gods ; which, no doubt, have as much right 
in Alop's republic as in the ſtates of Homer. Witnefs 
Jupitet taken care to give a king to the nation of the 
togs. * 

be reader has here ſteld enough for an epopœia; if he 
have any thing of fancy and expreſſion, and do but take 
care to repeat as often as Homer does, 


ths 
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FABRIC, the ſtructure or conſtruction of any thing, par- 
ticularly of a building. : 25 
"The word is formed of the Latin, fabrica, which origi- 
nally Ggnifies a fmith's p, or forge. 

In Italy the word fabric is applied to any conſiderable 
building; in Frauce it rather ſignifies the manner of 
building. : 

FABRIC lands, are lands given towards the maintenance, 
rebuilding, or repair of cathedrals or other churches, 
mentioned in the Act of Oblivion, 12 Car. II. cap. 8. 
In ancient time almoſt every one gave by his will more 
or leſs to the Fabric of the cathedral or parith-church 
where he lived. 

FABULOUS, denotes ſomething that has a relation to 
FABLZ. Varro divers the duration of the world into 
two ealier ſtates or periods, called the dark and fabu- 
len:. See AGE. | 
FACE, the ſurface or firſt fide which a body preſents to 
the eye. See SURFAC8, 

ACE is particularly uſed for the viſage of an animal, and 
eip*cially of a man, as being in him the only part of the 
body that ordinarily appears to the eye. 

The Latins call it facies, 2, as, &e. 

The grwat variety cli{ervable in men's faces, voices, and 
haud-v riding, furnifncs a noble argument of a Provi- 
dr-1ce. 

Ihe human vue is enled the image of che ſoul, as be- 
ing the feat of thc principal organs of fenſe ; and the 
place where the ideas, motions, &c. of the foul are 
chiefly ſrt to view, Jide and diſdain ate ſhewn in the 
syc-biows, modeily on the cheeks, majelty on the fore» 
head, &e, It is the face which thews the ſex, age, 
I-mperament, health, or diſcaſe, &c. 

The face confidered as the index of the paſſions, habits, 
&c. of the perſon, makes the ſubject of phyhognomy. 
Anaiomiſts ufually divide the face into two parts, the 
upper aud lower: the upper 1s the front, or forehead ; 
the lower includes the eyes, noſe, ears, mouth, cheeks, 
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and chin. See each part deſcribed under its ref peckire 
article. 


Fact, or Facapr, in Architecture, is ſometimes uſed for 


the front of a building, or the fide on which the chi 
entrance is; as allo ſor the fide it preſents to a ſtreer, 


garden, court, &c. and ſometimes for any fide oppoſite 
to the eye. 


Face, Facia, or Fascta, alſo denotes a flat member 


having a conſiderable breadth, and but a ſmall pro- 
jc cture. 

Such are the bands of an architrave, larmier, &c. See 
FasCla. 


FACE of a ſtone, is the ſurface or. plain part which is to 


lie in the front of the work. The face is eafily known 
when the ſtone is ſcalped, as being always oppoſite to 
the back, and the back going rough as it comes from 
the quarry. | 

The workmen generally chooſe to make one of thoſe 
ſides the. Face, which when in the quarry lay perpendicular 
to the horizon, and conſcquently the breaking, and not 
the cleaving way of the ſtone. 


Fact of @ gun, in the Artillery, the ſurface of the metal 


at the extremity of the muzzle of a piece. 


Face, in A/trology, is uſed for the third part of a $16N. 


Each ſign is ſuppoſed to be divided into three faces, the 
ten firſt degrees compoſe the firſt Face ; the ten following 
ones the ſecond ; and the laſt ten the third, Venus is in 


the third Face of Taurus ; that is, in the laſt ten degrees 
thereof. 


Fact ef a plant, in Botany, a word uſed by Tournefort and 


many botaniſts to convey an idea of that general appear- 
ance of plants, which ſhew a ſameneſs in thoſe of the 
ſame genus, and a diverſity from other genuſes, though 
not eaſily charattered in words, yet very obvious to an 
eye accullomed to theſe reſearches. Thus, ail the ſpe- 
cies of wormwood have the fame face, by which they 
may be taken to be the ſpecies of the ſame genus, and ſoof 
many more; nay, in ſome caſes, whole genera, and even 
claſſes, have the fame kind of Family face, as it may be 
called, by which they may be known as the umbelli- 
ferous plants, except the perſliata, and a few other in- 
ſtances. 

It has been attempted by many to make this general face 
an indicatory note of the virtues of the plant which 
wears it; and there would certainly be this great advan- 


tage in it if it could be brought to any degree of certainty, 


that the molt obvious of all diſtinctions would be applied 
to the moſt valuable office; but though an abſolute cer- 
tainty cannot be arrived at in an attempt of this kind; 
yet allowing for the poſſibility of a few exceptions, ge- 
neral conjectures may be made on the following rules, 
which will rarely fail. The umbelliferous plants before- 
mentioned make a very large claſs; and it is their general 
and obvious character to have their ſeveral flower- 
branches ariſe from one centre, and expand into an um- 
brella, every one having a tuft of flowers at the end: 
thele flowers conſiſt of five leaves, and the ſeeds arc 
naked and double, and the leaves of the plants are gene- 
rally deeply divided, as in parſley, carrots, and the 
like. 

This isa general Face of a plant not eaſy to be miſtaken 
and all the plants which have this face are endowed with 
the virtues of carminative medicines. They expel wind, 
and are good in the colic, and other the like diſeaſes. 
The ſeeds of moſt of theſe are uſed, and ſome of the 
roots. The ſeeds of aniſe, taraway, cummin, and the 
like, are all feeds of umbelliferous plants; and the root 
of angelica is another inſtance of their efficacy. But as 
an exception to this general rule, the hemlock, and hems» 
lock-dropwort may be produced, which are poiſons. 
The wertic:llate plants are another claſs, which are eaſily 
known by their general face ; their flower ſtanding in 


ringlets round the ſtalls, and being labiated, or of ſome 


ſuch form. The leaves alſo in moſt of theſe plants ſtand 
in pairs, and they have generally an aromatic ſmell. As 
the virtues of the umbelliferæ lie in the roots and ſeeds, 
ſo do theſe in the huſks of the flowers. It has been a 
common opinion, that the flowers of theſe plants con- 
tained their vutues, but this is erroneous. The flowers 
of ſage are almolt inſipid, but the huſks taſte very ſtrong- 
ly. Theſe plants in general are poſſeſſed of the ſame vir- 
tues, and are all of a middle degree between the carmi- 
natives before mentioned and the ſpices. They are pro- 
perly aromatics, and ate all good in nervous difeaſes, as 
epileplies, palſies, and the like: one of them, which is 
called mother of thyme, is alone a remedy for the night- 
mare, a troublefome diſeaſe, that often baffles other me- 
dicines; and the flowers of roſemary, lavender, ſage, 
and the like, may ſtand as inſtances of the virtues of this 
claſs; and mint, penny-toyal, hyſſop, &c. in their leaves 
are of great virtue, and a pleaſant flavour. 
The Aligqueſe plants have alſo a general face. Their 
flowers 
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flowers are compoſed of four leaves and their ſeeds con- 


tained in long pods, or in ſhort and thick filiculz, ; In 
theſe plants the ſeeds are found to contain the principal 
virtue in ſome, and in others the leaves; ſome have allo 
virtue in their roots, but the flowers of all are neglected 
Muſtard, crefles. and the like, have their virtve in the 
ſeeds, aud ſcurvy-graſs-in its leaves, horfe-radith in the 
roots; yet all have the ſame general virtue; they are 
hot like the two laſt tribes, but they exert their power 
in a very different manner; as it conſiſts in a diuretic 
volatile falt; and they are all good in the fenrvy, droply, 
jaundice, &c, and have been uſed in thele caſes at all 
times. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 255, p. 2co. See BoTANY. 

Facrs of a baſtion, in Fortification, are the two foremoſt 

ſides reaching from the flanks to the point of the baſtion 
where they meet. 
"Theſe are commonly the firſt undermined, becauſe they 
reach fartheſt out, and are the leaſt flanked, and there- 
ſore weakeſt, They are repreſented by the lines BC and 
SC, Tab. Fortif, fig. I 

Fact of a place, denotes the interval between the points of 
two neighbouring ballions, containing the curtzin, the 
two flanks, and the two faces of the baſtions that look 
towards one another. 

This is otherwiſe called the TENAILLE of the place. 

Facr prolonged, in Firiification, is that part of a line of de- 
fence ralant, which is between the angle of the epaule 
or tThoulder of a baſtion and the curtain; or the line of 
a defence raſant diminiſhed by the ace of the baſtion. 

Fact external, Facies gxterna, in 1chthyology, is uſed to ex- 

refs 2 general form or figure in certain tiſhes, by means 
of which they agree with ſome and diſagree with others; 
and according to which likeneſs or diſſimilitude ſome 
authors of the late ages have arranged them into genera. 
"This general figure in fiſhes conſiſt in the ſhape, of the 
head and body, and the ſhape, ſize, and proportion of 
the fins and tail and though very obvious, is very in- 
diſtinct; it being in many caſes, where two fiſhes have 
the ſame general extcr1al face, yet hard to ſay, on a cloſe 
examination, in what it is that the likeneſs conſiſts. "The 
authors who founded the diſtinction of the genera of 
f:thes on theſe external reſemblances ran into very great 
errors; for it is not enough in a generical diſtinction ſor 
the charatter to be obvious, but it mult alſo be precite 
and determinate. What this /aczes had in the firſt ot 
theſe requiſites is often wanted in the laſt ; and in gene- 
ral, it has been ſound to be no true baſis of diſtinckion. 
Many fiſh have the Facies ern, or general appearance 
ſo much alike, as to be caſily coupled at fight into the 
ſame genus; and that juſtly, as they really belong to the 
ſame when more preciſely referred to it, according to 
their natural and more eflential character. Of this kind 
are the gadi, the clupez, the ſalmons, the perrompyze, 
the coregones, the fleurone ti, the rays, and many of the 
cyprini, In theſe the /actes externa is of real ule, as it is 
an obvious mark, and leads to the road of truth ; but 
there are beſide theſe many other fiſhes, which, though 
they are truly of the ſame genus, yet differ extremely in 
their ſeveral external appearances, ſo that any method 
founded on the facies externa mull ſeparate them, though 
nature had really joined them in their real characters. 
The tench and the trutta lacuſtris, or lake-trout are in 
regard to the facies externa extremely alike one to the 
other, yet here this obvious character deceives us; for 
the trench is a ſpecies of the cyprinus, and the other a 
true and genuine ſalmon, two genera of ſiſhes eſſentially 
and very widely different, though this method of judg- 
ing by the external appearances would have coupled to- 
gether fiſh belonging to them both. In the ſame man- 
ner the /cor pena and cottus are very like one to the other 
in their external appearance; but when nicely examin- 
ed, according to the rules of ichthyology, they are 
{ound to belong to two very different genera, and-to have 
very little real likeneſs. From theſe, and numerous other 
examples of a like kind, it evidently appears, that as 
the facies externa cannot be depended on for eſtabliſh- 
ing the genera of fiſhes, ſome more eſſential characters 
muſt be required after for the regular and natural com- 
pletion of this neceſſary buſineſs, Therefore, the generical 
characters of fiſh are to be ſought after in their external 
and invariable parts, and they are to be arranged into 
families and genera, according to the agreement of theſe 
in number, lituation, figure, and proportion. Among all 
theſe, the characters taken from the number of the parts 
where that is certain and invariable, are molt valuable, as 
they molt readily offer themſelves to the eye, and are leaſt 
of all liable to errors, 

Fact, in the Manege. Sce CHANFRIN, 

Fack, in the Military Language, a word of command: 
thus, face to the right, is to turn upon the leſt heel a 
quarter round to the right; face to the left, is to turn 
upon the right heel a quarter round to the left, 
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Fact, among Paintert and Artis, is uſed to | 
tain dimenſion of the human . . . a cer. 
ing the proportion which the ſeveral parts ky ook 
one another ; for this purpoſe they commonly divide, to 
height of the body into ten equal parts, nes e the 
becauſe the human face is the firſt mode! of theid me 
ſures. Though the Apollo and Venus of Medici — 
more than ten faces, They again ſubdivide each of * 
faces into three equal parts; and this ſubdiviſion is f theſe 
ed on the conſideration, that the face is made to br 
three equal parts; e. gr. the firit commencing 3 
ſorchead at the root of the hair, and ending at vey the 
of the noſe, the nole forming the ſecond Pert maps os 
third part ending juſt below the chin. See Proron- * 

FACET, or FACETTE, a little face or fide of a bod riow, 
— a pron — 4 of angles. Y, Cut 

ultiplying-glaſſes are cut in facets, or 1 1 
— allo cu in facets 57A mo wiſe. Dia- 
n Brilliants there are two forts Acre, or 71). 
fray-facets. Shkill-facets are divided into per d be 
Upper Hill. Facets are wrought on the lower part of 5" 
bezil, and terminate in the 1 * 


Under ſkill-Facets are wrought on the pavilions, and ter 
minate in the girdle. 4 
Star-facets are wrought on the upper part of the bez;1 
and terminate in the table. Jeffries on Diamonds *. 


Dr1iamonvys. 
FACETANUS Lacertns, in Z99logy, the name of a pecu- 


liar ſpecies of lizard, called at Rome and Naples the 
TARANTULA. 

FACIA, in ArchiteAture. Ste Fascia. 

FACIES Hipprcratica, in Medicine, is when the noſtrils 
are ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the tips of 
the ears contracted and cold, the forehead dry and wrink 
led, and the complexion pale or livid. : 
The facies Hippocratica is chiefly obſerved towards the 
period of phthiſes and other conſumptions, and is held a 
ſure prognoſtic of death. If it appears within three 


days after the attack of an acute diſeaſe, it is deemed to 
indicate death. 
FACK, in a Ship. See FAKE. 


FACTION, a cabal or party formed in a tate to diſtutb 


the public repole. 


The molt celebrated aden are that of the Guelphs and 
Gibelins, who kept Italy in alarm for many ages; and 
with us that of the Whigs and Tories. 

FacT1ion was originally an appellation given to the dirers 
troops or companies of combatments in the games of the 
CIRCUS. 

Of theſe there were four, viz. the green ſuction, the bye 
faction, the red faction, and the white faction. The 
emperor Domitian is ſaid to have added two others, viz. 
the purple and the yellow, 

Theſe #27015, with their liveries and badges, were at 
length aboliſhed; the emulation which was at firſt be- 
tween them growing to ſuch a height, that in Juſtinian's 
time 40,000 men were killed in a conteſt between the 
green and blue factious. 

FACTITIOUS, fignities any thing made by art, in oppo- 
ſition to what is the produce of nature. 

De FACTO, ſee the article Da /a&o. 

FACTOR, in Commerce, an agent or perſon who acts and 
negociates for a merchant by commiſſion; called alſo 
commiſſioner, and on ſome occaſion broker, and through- 
out the Levant, coagis. | 


Fatteors are either charged with the buying or the ſelling 
of goods or with both, | 

Thoſe of the ſirſt kind are uſually eſtabliſhed in places of 
conſiderable manufactories, or cities of great trade. 
Their office is to buy up commodities for merchants re- 
ſiding elſewhere; to ſee them packed, and ſend them to 
the perſons for whom they were bought. 

FACTORS of /ale are uſually fixed in places where there is 
a great vent. To theſe, merchants and manufacturers 
ſend their goods to be ſold for them according to the 
price and other conditions expreſſed in the orders de- 
livered them. 

The wages or allowances for ſelling are uſually clear of 
all expences of carriage, exchange, remittances, &c- 
excepting poſtage of letters, which are never put to ac- 
count. 

Fattors ſhould ſtrictly obſerve the orders of their prin- 
cipals, or elſe they are liable to the damage accruing 
from the neglect of them. When /a&zrs have unlimited 
commiſſion to do for their conſtituents the beſt they can, 
they are excuſable, though their tranſactions are attend- 
ed with loſs to their principals ; but no A, who has 
merely a commiſſion to ſell, &c. for another, is ex- 
cuſable for entruſting another perſon beyond the uſual 
time allowed in the ſale of the commodities which be 
diſpoſes of: in ſuch a caſe he is anſwerable to the priv- 
cipal out of his own eſtate. If a fader ſells on the uſual 

try 
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truſt to a perſon of good-creit who afterwards becomes 


inſolvent, be is diſcharged ; but not if the man's credit 


was bad at the time of ſale. A fatter ſhould ways be 

anctual in the advices cf bis «tranſactions, ſales, pur- 
chates, freights, and draughts by exchange he thould 
never deviate from the orders he receives in the execution 
of a commiſſion {or purchaſing goods, cither with re- 
ſpect to price or quelity : it goods that are bought are 
ſent to a difierent place [rom that to which they were 
ordered, they become the fall ers unlets the me: chant 
allows them. A /«#tor that ſells a commodity under the 
price ordered by bis principal (ht be obliged to make 
good the difference ; and if he purchaſes goods for an- 
her at a limited price, and they rife in value, and he 
fecures to himſelf the advantage, he is ob 1ged to ſatisfy 
bis principal for damages; or if he makes any advantage 
of the ſale of goods which his principal directed him to 

urchaſe, the principals ſhall recover it from him, and 
he is liable to be as erced tor the fraud, When Ha, 
have obt-ined a profit for their principal. they muſt bu 
coutious how they diſpoſe of it; for if they act without 
commiſſion they are reſponſible; and it a merchant re- 
mits goods to his fatter, and about a month aſter draws 
a bill on him, and the far having effects in his hands, 
accepts the bill, but the principal breaks, and the goods 
are f{cized in the /4or's hands on behalf of the creditors, 
it has been judged that the fa. mult anſwer the bill. 
and come in as a creator for fo eh 1s he u „ obliged 
by reaſon of his acceptance to pay. If one employs a 
fatter, and intruſts him with the oiipoſal ot merchandile, 
and the factor receives the money, d dies, indebted to 


| 


| 


The faculæ ot bright ſpots differ very conſiderably from 
the maculz or dark ſpots, both in light, colour, figure, 
magnitude, and duration. 

Hevelius aſſures us, that July the 20th, 1634, he oh- 
ſerved a facula that took up a third part cf the ſun's 
diameter; and from the obtervations of the ſame Heve- 
ius we learn, that the macule ſrequently change into 
facule; but the facr's into maculre rarely, if ever. 
50me authors even contend that all the maculze degene- 
rate into ſacule before they quite diſappear, 

Huygens, however, declares he was never able to dif- 
cover any agu, thongh the maculæ occutred to him 
very frequently. All the foundation he could ſee for the 
notion oft /aculz, he fays, was, that in the darkiſh clouds 
which frequently furround the maculæ, one ſometimes 
diſcerns little points or ſparks brighter than the reſt. 
Many authors after Kircher and Scheiner have generally 
repreſented the ſun's body full of bright, fiery ſpots, 
which they conceive to be a fort of volcanos in the 5 
ot the ſun; but Huygens, and others of the lateſt and 
belt obſervers, finding, that the beſt teleſcopes diſcover 
nothing of the matter, agree to explode the phenomena 
of fac. Their cauſe theſe authors attribute to the 
tremulous agitation of the vapours near our earth; the 
ſame as ſomstimes ſhews a little unevenneſs in the cir- 
cumference of the ſun's diſk when viewed through a tele- 
icope. Sttictly, then, the farulz are not eructations of 
fire and flame, but reſraftions of the ſun's rays in the 
rarer exhalations, which, being condenſed in he neigh- 


bourhood of that ſhade, ſeem to exhibit a light greater 
than that of the sun. See SPOTS. 


debts of higher nature, and it app: ats by evidence that | FACULTY, a power or ability of performing an action. 


this money was veſted in other goods, ard remains un- 
paid, thoſe goods ſhall be taken as. pi ot the mer- 
chant , and not of the factors eftate : ut if the fatter 
has the mon v, it ſhail be confide as the fadr's 
ettate. and muſt firſt anſwer the d of ſuperior cre- 
ditors, &c. If a perſon employs + tor to fell goods, 
who ſells them on credit, and b ++ the money 15 paid 
dies indebted more than his efi::- ill pay, this money 
mall be paid to the princip»! chant, and not to the 
fatirr's adminifirator, dedu- his commiſſion. A 
fatior who has mone” in b belonging io his prin- 
cipals, and who negle..ts t te ſà ſhip aud goods gc- 
cording to order, ſhall n good the damage if the 
ſhip miſcarry; and if he mike any compoſition with the 
inſurers after inſurance ithout orders, he is aniwerable 


The term is much uſed by the ancient philoſophers, and 
{til} retained in the ſchools for explaining the actions of 
natural bodies, 

Thus, to account for the act of digeſtion, they ſuppoſe 
a digeſtive facu/ty in the ſtomach z to account for mo- 
tion, they imagine a motive faculty in the nerves, &c. 
which is only a ſubſtituting of one name of an unknown 
phenomenon for another, 

Yet this practice of attributing effects to their teſpeRive 
virtues or facuities {till obtains in divers things, which 
our philolophy has not yet afforded us a better account 
of. Thus, ſay our medicinal writers, ſenna and rhu- 
bard have a purgative faculty, barberries a cooling fa- 


cult, &c. which amounts juſt to this, that ſenna purges, 
and barberries cool, 


for the whole inſurance. As fidelity and Gditizence are The FACULTIES or powers of the foul are commonly reputed 


required from the focter, ſo the law requires the like | 


two, viz. the underitanding and will. 


from the principal: if, therefore, a merchant remits | The FacuLT1Es of the body are uſually diſtinguiſhed with 


counterfeit jewels to his factor, who tells them as true | 


ones, and ſuſtains loſs or damage by impriſonment or 
other puniſhment, the principal thult not make fatisfac- 
tion to the face, but to the party who purchaled them. 
Buſineſs of this kind is called commilhion-bultnels ; and 
traders in this way have current as weil as commillion 
accounts conſtanily between them, aud draw on, remit 
to, and ſend commillions to each other only by the in- 
tercourſe of letters, which, among men ot honour, are 
as obligatory and authcritative as all the bonds and tics 
of law. 

FacToRs, in Arithmetic, is a name given to the two num- 
bers which are multiplied one into another; that is, the 
multiplicand and multiplier ; fo called becaule they are 
' (109, (10 Hum, make or conſtitute the product. 

FaclO\GE The /udzrage or wages, cvlled alſo com- 
miſſion, is ditte:cnt_ at dillcrent places, and for different 
vovIges: at a medium it may be fixed at about three per 
ci, of the value of the goods bought, beſide the charge 
of package, which is paid over and above. 


abont eight per cent. and the like ch oughout the greateſt | 
part of the Welt Indies. In Italy it is two and a half; 
in Holland one and a half : in Spain, Portugal, France, | 


&C. it is two er cent. 


FACTORY, a place where a conſiderable number of fac- 
tors reſide, to negociate and officiate for their maſters or 


principals. 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the Eaft Indies, 
and other parts of Afia, Turkey, Italy, Portugal, &c. 
whither the Euronean nations ſend their (hips every year, 
and where they keep faQors to buy the commoditics of 
the country, and ſell thoſe brought from Europe. 

FACTUM, in Arithmetic, the product of two quantities 
mu"tiplied by each other. 

FACULZA, in A/trenemy, a name given by Scheiner, and 
others after him, to certain ſpots on the ſun's diſk that 
beer brighter and more lucid than the reſt of the 

dy. ö 

The word is pure Latin, being a diminutive of fax, 

torch, and ſuppoſed to be here applied from their appear- 

ing and diſappearing by turus. 
Vor. II. Ne 124. 


| 


regard to their ſcveral functions, into vegetative and ani- 
mal. 

Under the vegetative faculty are comprehended the divers 
ſubaltern ones, whereby nutrition and generation are ef- 
jected. 

Under the animal faculties are comprebended thoſe re- 
lating to ſenſe and motion. OK 

The vegetative faculty is ſubdivided into nutritive and 
generatrve, and the nutritive is again ſubdivided into na- 
tural and vital. 

To the firſt belong the functions of the lower belly, re- 
lating to the preparation ot the food; to the latter, the 
actions of the heart and lungs, wherein life is chiefly con- 
cerned. 

Others ſubdivide the vegetative ſeculty into attractive, 
retentive, concoclivs, and expu ſive. 

The animal faculties being thoſe whereby an animal per- 
ceives and moves, become divided into /cnfitzve and {oce- 
mioliVe. 


'FacULTY is alſo applied in the Schools, to the divers parts 
At Virginia, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, the fadtorage is | 


or members of an univerlity, divided according to the arts 
or ſciences taught or ptoſeſſed there. 

There are four facuities in moſt univerſities that of arts, 
which includes the humanities and philoſophy, and is 
much the moſt ancient and extenſive; the ſecond is that 
of theology ; the third, medicine ; and the fourth, juriſ- 
prudence, or klaus. Sce each under its proper article. 
The degrees in the ſeveral facuities in the univerſities are 
thoſe of Bachelor, Malter, and Doctor. 


The FACULTY 1s frequently uſed abſolutely, and by way 


eminence, for that chicky itudied and taught in that 
place. 83 a 
Thus, the Faculty of London and Montpelier is medi- 
cine; that of Paris, theology; that of Orleans, law, &c. 


FacuLTY, in Law, denotes a privilege or ſpecial power 


granted to a man by favour, indulgence, and difpenſa- 
tion, to do that which regularly by taw he cannot; as to 
eat fleſh upon days prohibited, or to marry without banns 
fult aſked, &c. ' 


Facul Tits, the Court off See COURT of Faculties. 


4 4 


FacuLTyY of A4tvccates, in Scotland. Sce ADvacarer. 
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CES, or Frcrs, the dregs, ſediment, or impurities, 
s 0 remaining 


F A 


remaining of a mixt body, after the purer, more vola- 
tile, and fluid, have been ſeparated from it by eva- 
poration, diſſolution, decantation, derivation, or the 
like. 

Thus we ſay the faces of wine, of oil, &c. Thoſe of 
wines are properly called lies; thoſe of oil, amurca; thoſe 
of malt liquors, grounds. 


Faces, in Chem/t-y denotes, the lees, refuſe, dirt, mud, 


impurities, and heterogeneous matrers, remaining in the 
alembic after the diſtillation of any body: what remains 
in the retort, inſtead of feces, is properly denominated 
caput mortuum, Or terra damnita. 


Fx*ces is particularly uſed in Medicine, & e. for the groſs, 


impure matters found at the bottom of the compolitions 
and preparations of either pharmacy. 


Fxctes is alſo uſed for the EXcREMENTSs of an animal 


voided by ſtool. 
The fecal matter is become famous for a chemical ope- 


ration thereon, by M. Homberg, related at length in the 


was the great point aimed at. 


Mem. de Acad. R. an. 1711. He had a notion ſuggeſt- 
eſt to him, that the human feces by diſtillation yielded an 
oil clear as water, without any ſmell, and which had the 

roperty of fixing mercury into fine blver. Upon this, 
hacks he would have as laudable and promiſing a mat- 
ter as he could, he hired four robuſt healthy young fel- 
lows, whom he ſhut up for three month+, and agreed 
with them, that they ſhould eat nothing but the knelt 
bread, with which he ſupplied them freſh every day, 
and drink the beſt Champaign wine as long as they 
could. Aſter a long proceſs, and numerous eſſays on the 
excrements they made, he at length got the clear, ino- 
dorons oil; but it had no effect at all on mercury, which 
As the method of work- 
ing on this diſagreeable matter, however, at length fur- 
niſhed him with a very fine phoſphorus, it may be worth 
the attention of the curious. 


FACULA. Sce FEcuLa. 


FASTING Men. 


Sce FASTERMANS. 


F TOR. Sec Fog rok. 
FAX Vitri, in Ch:mi/try, a name given by Rulandus and 


ſome other of the writers, to the common nitre of falt- 
petre, and by others to pot-ath, 


FA FINTO, a feigned F, in the Italian Mufir, is what we 


commonly call the FLAT of any note. 


FAG, is uſed for a knot or excreicency in cloth. Stat. 4 


Ed IV. cap. 1. 


FAG end, in the Sea-language, denotes the end of any rope 


or cord which is become untwiſted and looſened by fre- 
quent uſe ; to prevent which, the ends of ropes are gene- 
rally well taſtened by winding a piece of ſmall line or 
pack-thread around them, which operation is called 
whipping. 


FAGARA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 


claſs. The calyx is cut into four ſegments ; the corolla 
has four petals; and the capſule is bivalve, and contains 
a fingle feed. There are four ſpecies. 


FaGARA, in the Materia Medica, the name of a fruit re- 


ſembliag the cubebs found in the Philippine iſlands. 
The part of this fruit which contains the principal vir- 
tue is the outer rind ; this is tender and blackith, and of 
an aromatic and ſumewhat acid taſte, When the berries 
are ripe they eaſily break, and diſcloſe a black, ſhining. 
ſolid kernel, void of taſte and imeil. The berries, ac- 
cording to Avicenna, are heating and drying, and good 
for a cold weak ſtomach, to help digeſtion, and are 
aſtiingent to the bowels, They were once much uſed, 
but of late are ſcarce known in the ſhops. 


 FAGGOL, in Agriculture. There is a thing worth ob- 


F 


* 


ſerving to the owners of the woods in the article of the 
making up the underwood into faggets. The workmen, 
when they have bound up the faggot, trim off the ſuper- 
fluous branches trom the tides and end to make it more 
neat, and theſe they add to the middle of the next; but 
they ace of little or no advantage there, and ought to be 
leſt on the ground ; for being ſmall, they would ſoon rot 
there, and would manure the ground ſo as to be of more 
advantage to the next growth than is ealily imagined. 
The leaves of the trees falling to the earth, manure it 
very much; but this is nothing to the advantage of thoſc 
little pieces of wood : any rotten wood, but in a moderate 
quantity, will turn a common bad earth into good gar- 
den mould ; and the growth of the young trees is more 
forwarded by this manure where it is left than by any 
other means that can be uſed to it. We always ſee the 


land where wood-ſtacks have ſtood enriched to a ſur- 


prifing degree by them; and the ſame advantage will be 
wherever wood of any kind is left to mouldet and 1ot 
upon the ground | 

aGGor, or FacoT, in Fortification. See FASCINE. 
14GGoTS for fuel are required by 43 Eliz. cap. 14. to 


contain in compaſs, beſides the knot ol the bond, twenty- 


four iuches of alize;z and every faggot-/lick within the 


| 
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bond mall contain full three feet of affize ex 

f * ge" - cept only 
one ſtick, which is to be but one f t 1 . - 
harden the binding. e 


FaGGorT of flecl, expreſſes the quantity of 120 lb. weight 

Fac dor, in the times of Popery in theſe kingdoms ns. . 
badge wore on the fleeve of the upper garment by ſuch 
as had abjured hereſy; being put on after the perſon had 
carried a fugget, by way of penance, to ſome appointed 
place of ſolemnity. Ihe lcaving off this badge Was 
lometimes interpreted a ſign of apoſtaſy. I. 

Faccors, among the Ailitary Men, ate ineffective per- 
ſons who receive no regular pay, nor do any regula 
duty, but are hired occaſionally to appear at a muſter, 
to fill vp the companies, hide the real dehciencies there- 
of, and cheat the king of ſo much pay, which goes into 
the officer's pocket. 


FAGONA, in Anatomy, a conglomerate gland, called alſo 
THYMUS, 

FAGONIA, in B tany, a genus of the decandria monpynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath five heart. 
ſhaped petals which ſpread open, and are narrow at their 
baſe where they are inferted in the empalement, and 
hath ten erect ſtamina. In the centre is ftuated a five. 
cornered germen, which afterwards becomes a roundith 
capiule, having five lobes ending in a point, and five 
cells, each having a fing'e roundith ſeed. "There are three 
ſpecies. Miller's Gad. Dict. f 

FAGOPYRUM. See Buck War. 

FAGOTTINO, in the /talian Mufic, the name uſed for the 
ſingle curtail, which is a mulical inſtrument ſomewhat 
like the baſſoon. 

FAGOTTO, in the /tatian M ſic, the name of the double 
curtail, being as big again as the fagottino, and in reality 
the ſame with a Bas500N, 

FAGUS, in Bztany. See BEECH-tree. 

FAGUI AL, in Mythology, a temple of Jupiter, fo called 
from fagus, the beech, a tree ſacred to Jupiter; becauſe, 
as ſome ſay, the temple was erected in the neighbourhood 
of a foreſt of be-<h; and on this account they ſay that 
part of mount Eſquiline which was formerly called Mon; 
Appius was afterwards called Fagutalis ; and that Jupiter 
Fagutalis was the ſame with Jupiter of Dodona. 

EF AHNELEN, FanxteLEn, or VANLEHEX, among the 
Germans, a kind of greater fiefs which the emperot alone 
could conter. 

Tais was done by the delivery of a ſtandard, whence 
they had the name of fahnelen ; i. e. feuda vexilli. We 
find them mentioned in the golden bull of the emperor 
Charles IV. ann. 1356: Feudis principum exceptis, & illis 
gue vanlehen vulgariter afpellantur, quoruni mveſlituram 
& collationem ſoli imperatori, wel regi Romano ſpectaliter 
refervamus. Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 

The word is more utually written fahnlehn. 

FAIDA, in our Old Writers, is uſed for malice or dead- 
ly feud. Leg. Hen. I. cap. 88. f 

FAILIS, in Heraldry, a French term, denoting ſome fai- 
lure or flaw in an ordinary, as if it were broke, and a 
ſplinter taken from it. 

FAILURE, or FA1LING, a ſpecies of BAXKRUPTCY, po- 
pularly called breaking or ſtopping payment. 

FaiLURE of record, in Law, is uled when an action is 
brought againſt a man who alledges in his plea matter of 
record in bar of the action, and endeavours to prove it by 
the record. The plaintiff replies, nul tel record; that is, 
he denies there is any ſuch record. Upon which the de- 
tendant has a day given him by the court to bring it in; 
and if he fails to do it, he is ſaid to fail of his record, and 
the plaintiff ſhall have judgment to recover. 

FAINT, or FainT-AcTion, in Law, is as much as 
feigned action; that is, ſuch an AcT10N as, though the 
words of the writ be true, yet, for certain cauſcs, the 
party has no title to recover therebv. 

By which it ditfers from falſ: action, which is that where 
the words of the writ are falſe. 
Yet ſometimes the two are confounded. 

FaiNT pleader, in Law, a fraudulcnt, falſe, or colluſire 
manner ot pleading, to the deceit of a third perſon 
Againſt which, among other things, was made the tla- 
tuic 3 Edw. I. cap. 29. 

FAIN is, in the Di/tillery, the weak ſpirituous liquor that 
runs from the ſtiil in fectiſying the low wines alter the 
proof-(pirit is run off. 

FAINTS is alſo the lait runnings of all ſpirits diſtilled by the 
alembic. The clearing of the worm of theſe is ſo eſſential 
a point in order to the obtaining of a pure fpini by the 
ſucceeding dillillation, that all others are .. uitleſs with 
Our it. 

FAINTING. See LiroTHYMIA and SWO9O NING» 
Some peaple are extremely apt to fart during the opera- 
tion of blee:iingp., In all cafes, therefore, where plentt- 
ſul bleeding is 1ndivared, it is beſt to do it in bed, in 
order to preveut ihe patient's fainting. It is likewiſe 

obſerved, 
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„that a perſon will bear the loſs of a much 
— — L blood, if the ſtream is ſmall, than by 
a large orifice, which ſome think neceſſary for making a 
more ſpeedy rerulſion. Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes 

my, p. 131. 

A able * WI where merchants, traders, and other 
perſons from divers parts, meet, on ſome fixed day in 
the year, to buy and fel] commodities, and to partake of 
the diverſions uſually accompanying ſuch afſemblies : or 
it denotes the concourſe of people aſſembled on ſuch 
occaſions. See MARKET. i f 
The word fair is formed of the French foire, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing; and forre, ſome derive from the 
Latin forum, market ; otheis from the Latin feriæ, be- 
cauſe fairs were anciently always held in the places where 
the wakes, or feaſts, of the dedication of churches, 
called ferie, were alſo held. The Romans called them 
runding. Eric Puteanus has a ant little treatiſe on 
"the fairs of the Romans, De Nundinis Romanorum, 
which he calls n-va faſtorum facula. ; 
Fairs can only be eſtabliſhed by virtue of the king's 
grant, or by long and immemorial uſage and preſctip- 
tion, which ſuppoſes ſuch à grant; he is alſo the ſole 
judge where fairs and markets ought to be kept ; and if 
any perſon ſet up a fair, without the king's authority, a 
% warranto lies againſt him; and the perſons who tre- 
quent ſuch fairs, &c. may be puniſhed by tine to the 
king. Every fair is ſubject to the regulation of the 
COURT of preporuder. de duration of fairs is deter- 
mined by proclamation; and if a perſon ſhall fell any 

oods after the time of the fair expires, he ſhall incur a 
forfeiture of double the value of the goods fold, one 
ſourth to the proſecutor, and the reſt to the king. 5 
Ed. III. cap. 5. Any citizen of London may carry his 
goods to ary fair or market in England at his pleaſure. 
It any perſon is intitled to hold a fair or market, 
and another is ſet up within the diſtance of a third 
part of twenty miles, either on the ſame day, or a dif- 
ferent day, it is a nuifance, and an action on the caſe 
lies; and alſo againſt perſons diſturbing ſuch as are 
coming to buy or ſell in the fair or market, ſo that the 
perſon holding the fair &c, loſes his TOLL, or receives 
prejudice in the profits ariſing from it. 

Fairs abroad are either free, or charged with tolls and 
impolitions. "The privileges of free furs conſiſt chiefly, 
1. In that all traders, &c. whether natives or foreigners, 
are allowed to enter the place, and are under the royal 
ſafe guard and protection in coming and returning, they 
and their agents, with their goods, &c. 2. In that the 
ſaid perſons, and their effects, are exempt from all du- 
ties, impolitions, tolls, and ſervitudes. 3. I hat mer- 
chants, in going to, or returning from the fair, &c. can- 
not be arteited, or their goods ſtopped, & c. It is the 
ſovereign alone that has a right, by his letters patent, to 
eſtabliſh fairs, whether free, or ſubject to duties, and 
the other ordinary laws and penalties. 

Several fairs are held in the open fields, or on heaths and 
commons, under tents, booths, and barracks, erected for 
the purpoſe z as Stourbridge fair, &c. others in places 
walled in for the purpoſe, and formed into regular ſtreets, 
lanes, &c. for the occaſion: as the fair of St. Laurence 
at Paris. Laſtly, others are held in the open places and 
ſtreets of cities; as Briſtol fair, the fair of St. Ger- 
mains, &c. | 

Fairs, particularly free fairs, make a very conſiderable 
article in the commerce of Europe, eſpecially that of the 
Mediterranean or inland parts; as Germany, &c. when 
the 8 paſſage and repaſſage of veſſels ace imprac- 
ticable. | 
The moſt celebrated fairs in Europe are thoſe, 1. of 
Francfort, held twice a year, in ſpring and autumn; the 
tirit commencing the Sunday before Palm-Sunday, and 
the other in September. Each is declared by ſound of 
bell, and laſts three weeks; the firſt of which is called 
the week of acceptance, and the ſecond the week of pay- 
ment; though many bills of exchange are now payable 
in the third week, buc this muſt be mentioned, becauſe 


every bill payable in the fair is, without ſuch a clauſe, | 


deemed payable in the ſecond week. They are famous 
for the ſale of all kinds of commodities, but particulariy 
an immenſe quantity of curious books, no where elſe to 
be found; and from whence the bookſellers, through- 
out all Europe, uicd to furniſh themſelves, Beſore each 
fair, there is a catalogue of all the books to be fold at it, 
printed and diſperſed, to call together purchaſers; though 
the learned have generally complained of divers unfair 
practices therein; as fictitious titles, names of books 
purely Imaginary, &c. beſide great faults in the names of 
the authors, and the titles of the real books. 2. The 
Fairs of Leiplic, which are held thiice a year; one be- 
ginning on the firſt of January, another tbree weeks af- 


ter Laſter, and a third after Michaelmas they laſt | 


twelve days cach, and are, at leaſt, as conliderable as 
| 3 
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thoſe of Francſort. 3. The fairs of Novi, a little city 
in the Milaneſe, under the dominion of the republic of 
Genoa, There arc four of theſe in the year z comme ne- 
ing on the firſt of February, the ſecond of May, the firſt 
of Auguſt, and ſecond of November. Though the com- 
modities bought and fold here be very conſiderable, yet 
what chiefly contributes to render them ſo famous, is the 
vaſt concourſe of the moft conſiderable merchanis and 
negociants of the neighbouring kingdoms, for tranſact- 
ing affairs, and ſettling accounts in matters of bank and 
exchange. Lach of theſe uſually laſts eight days. 4 The 
fairs of Riga, whereof there are two in the yearz one in 
May, and the other in September. They are much fre- 
quented by the Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips; as 
alſo by others from all paits of the Baltic. The beſt 
time for the fale of goods at Riga, is during the fairs. 
Since the building of the famous city of Pete: ſburg, 
theſe fairs have ſuffered ſome diminution. 5. "The fair 
ot Archangel; during which, all the trade foreigners 
have with that city is managed. It continues a month, or 
ſix weeks, at molt; commencing from the middle of 
Auguſt. The Muſcovite merchants attend here, from 
all parts of that vaſt empire; and the Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, Swediſh, Daniſh, and other ſhips in the port of 
that city, on this occaſion, ordinarily amount to three 
hundred. But this is no free fair, as the reit are: the 
duties of exportation and importation are very ſtrickl 
paid, and on a very high footing. 6. The fair of St. 
Germain, one of the ſubu:ibs of Paris. commencing on 
the third of February, and holding till Eaſter; though it 
is only free for the firit fifteen days. It is frequented by 
tracers with various ſorts of cloths and ftuffs; ahd the 
goldſmitbs, jewellers, and toy-men of Paris, have well 
turniſhed and handſome ſhops in it. 7. The fairs of Ly- 
ons, which Monſ. Du Cheine, in his Antiquity of Ci- 
ties, would inſinvate from a paſlage in Strabo, were 
eſtabliſhed by the Romans; though it is certain, the ſairs, 
as they now ſtand, are of a much later date. There are 
four in the year, each laſting iwenty days, and ſree tor 
ever. They begin on the fitſt Monday after Low Sun— 
day, the ſourth of Auguſt, the third of November, and 
the firſt Monday after Eatter. 8. Fair of Guibray, a 
ſuburb of the city of Falaiſe, in the Lower Normandy. 
It is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by our William the 
Conqueror, in conſideration of his being born at Falaile. 
It commences on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, and laſts fif- 
teen days; free by charter, and longer by cuſtom. 9g. 
Fair of Beaucaire, held partly in a city of that name, 
in Languedoc, and partly in the open country, under 
tents, &c. It commences on the twenty-ſecond of July, 
and only continues for three days; yet it is the gieateſt, 
and molt celebrated, of all the fairs in that part of Eu- 
rope, both for the concouiſe of ſtrangers from all parts of 
the world, and for the trathc of all kinds of goods: the 
money returned, in thele three days, amounting ſome- 
times to above lix millions of Jivies. Beſides thete, there 
are in France ſeveral other fairs of conliderable note; as 
the four fairs of Rheims, the two of Rouen, two of 
Bourdeaux, two of Troyes, two of St. Dennis, that of 
Caen, of Dieppe, and of 'Toulon, &c. 
The fairs of Porto-Bello, Vera-Cruz, and the Havannah, 
are the molt conſiderable of all thoſe in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies. The two firſt laſt as as long as the ſſota and gal- 
leons continue in thoſe parts; and the laſt is opened as 
ſoou as the flota, or galleons, arrive there, upon their 
return for Spain; this being the place where the two 
llects join. 
The principal fairs in Great Britain are, Stourbridge- 
fair, near Cambridge; the two fairs of Briſtol ; that of 
Exeter, Weſt Cheſter, Edinburgh, Weyhill, and Burford 
fairs, for ſheep; Pancrals fair, in Staffordſhite, for ſad- 
dle-horſes; Barnet fair, near London, for lean and 
Welſh black cattle; St. Faith's, in Norfolk, for Scots 
runts; Yarmouth fiſhing far for herrings ; Ipſwich but- 
ter fair, that of Woodborough Hill, near Blandford in 
Dorſetſhire, famous ſor wett-counry manuſactures, De— 
vonſhire kerſeys, Wiltſhire drugzets, &c. two Cheeſe- 
fairs at Atherſton and Chipping Norton; btlides many 
more fairs and weekly markets in different paits of, the 
kingdom. 

Falk, in Sea Language, is uſed for the diſpoſition, of the 
wind, when it 1s favourable to a ſhip's courſe, in oppoſi- 
tion to that which is contrary and foul. The term ferr is 
more comprehentive than large, and includes about fix- 
teen or eighteen points of the eompaſs; whereas large 
is confined to the beam or quarter, that is, to a wind 

- which crofles the keel at right angles, or obliquely from 
the ſtern, but never to one right a-ſtern. Falconer's 
Maine Dict. 

FAIR curve is a winding line, uſed in delineating ſhips, 
whole ſhape is varied, according to the part of the ſhip 

which it is intended to deſcribe. | 
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Falk-f'eading, in Law. See Bea v-fleader, 
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Farn-way, in Sea Language, the path or channel of a nar- 
row bay, river, or haven, in which ſhips uſually advance 
in their paſſage up and down ; fo that if any veſſels are 
anchored therein, they are ſaid to lie in the fair-way. 
Falconer. | . 
AIRY, a term frequently occuring in ancient traditions 
and romances, denoting a kind of gen, or imaginary 
deities, conve: ſant on earth, and diſtinguiſhed by abun - 
dance of tantaſtical actions and offices, either good, or 
evil. | 
"The farin, according to theſe traditions, are a peculiar 
ſpecies of divinities, that have but little relation to any 
of thoſe of the ancient Greeks and Romans; unlets, 
perhaps, to the larvz ; though others will not have them 
tanked among deities, but ſuppoſe them an intermediate 
kind of beings, neither gods, nor angels, nor men, nor 
devils. 
They are of oriental extraction, and ſeem to have been 
invented by the Perſians and Arabs, whole hiſtory and 
religion abound with tales of fairies and dragons. The 
Perſions call them Peri, and the Arabs Ginn; having a 
peculiar country, which they ſuppote them ro inhabit, 
called Ginniſtianz and, by us, Lamy Land. Our famous 
countryman Spenſer's maſter-work, the Fairy Dueen, 
is an epic poem under the perſons and characters of 
fairics, 

Faik v circle, or ning, is a phenomenon pretty frequent in 
the fields, &c. being a kind of round, ſuppoſed, by the 
vulgar, to be traced by the fares in their dances. 

There are two kinds: one of them ſeven or eight yards 
in diameter, containing a round bare path, a foot broad, 
with green graſs in the middle; the others of divers 
ßzes, being encompaſſed with a circtimference of grals, 
much freſher and greener than in the middle. 

Mr. Jeſſop, and Mr. Walker, in the Philoſophical Tranf- 
actions, aſcribe them to the lightning ; which is con- 
firmed, by their being moſt frequenly produced after 
ſtorms of that kind; as well as by the colour and brit- 
tleneſs of the graſs-roots, when firſt obſerved. It is no 
wonder that lightning, like all other fres, moves round, 
and burns more in the extremity than in the middle. 
According to thoſe gentlemen, the ſecond kind of circle 
ariſes originally from the firſt ; the graſs burnt up by the 
lightning uſing to grow the more pleutifully afterwards, 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. it. p. 182. 

It is not improbable that theſe fairy rings may be of the 
ſame kind with thoſe c1rRCULAR yet, produced on the 
ſurface of metal by large clerical exploſions. The chief 
objection againſt this hypotheſis is, that in theſe rings 
there is no appearance of any thing correſponding to the 
central ſpot in ſuch electrical impreſſions; and that they 
have no regular concentric circles, nor an invariable cir- 
cular figure. Mr. Walker, however, found one of theſe 
rings immediately after a thunder ſtorm, which he could 
aſcribe to no other cauſe but the lightning. Ubi ſupra. 
Other authors have aſſerted, that theſe farry-rings are 
formed by ants: becanſe thoſe inſects are ſometimes 
found travelling in troops therein; and others, that they 
are beds of muſt-worms. | 

FAIT, Tuctum, in Law, is uſed for a writing lawfully ex- 
ecued to bind the parties thereto. See DEED, 

FAITH, Fudes, in Antiquity, as denoting honeſty or fide- 
lity, was deiſied by the Romans, and repreſented with 
an erect open air, and drefled in a thin robe, ſo fine, 
that one might ſce through it. This deity is alſo repre- 
ſented as very old and grey-headed ; and ſhe appears on 
medals as giving her hand, and ſometimes only by two 
hands joined together. | 

FaiTH, in Philoſophy and Theology, that aſſent which we 
give to a propoſtion advanced by another, the truth of 
which we do not immediately perceive from our own 
reaſon or experience; or it is a judgment, or aſſent of 
the mind, the motive whereof 1s not any intrinſic evi- 


dence, but the authority, or teſtimony, of ſome other, | 


who reveals or relates it. 
Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities and teſtimo- 
nies, the one of God, and the other of man, faith be- 
comes diſtinguiſhed into divine and human, 

Faru, divine, is that founded on the authority of God; 
or it is that aſſeut we give to what is revealed by God. 

- The objects of this faith, therefore, are matters of k E- 
VELATION, 

FaiTH, human, is that whereby we believe what is told us 
by men. 
The object hereof is matter of human teſtimony and Evi- 
DENCE. 
Faith, again, may be diſtinguiſhed into implicit, and 

e ſcienti ſic. | 

Ern, uplicit, or blind, is that whereby we give our aſ- 
lent to a propolition advanced by another, of whoſe 
knowiedge and veracity we have no certain and evident 
renton, or proot. This is only opinion, under another 
name. | 
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FarTH, ſcientiſcal, or ſceing. is that by which we give or 
aſſent to a propoſition advanced by one who can neither 
deceive, nor be deceived; which may be properly x 
ferred io ſcience ant knowledge. 93; 
Divine faith, ceteris paribus, is ſtronger than buman 
When we are ſully convinced, that any propoſition comes 
from God, faith becomes aſſurance, or ſcience ; it deine 
an ingredient in our idea of God, that he can neither de- 
ceive, nor be deceived; but when there is any doubt 
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whether the propoſition 1s declared by God, th 
can be no ſtronger, or weaker, then the reaſons on which 
it is founded; divine faith, therefore, may either be 
ſtrong, weak, or none at all. Again the reaſons or mo. 
tives of believing men, may be of ſuch weight and force 
that being perfectly underſtood, they may equal a mathe- 
matical evidence; and then the human faith is ſcarce in. 
ferior to the divine; there being, as it were, an equal 
nece ſſity of giving our aſſent on each fide. 

Hence it is eaſily obſerved, that all our faith or belief 
has its foundation on reafon, which cannot deceive vs 
if we make a due ule of our liberty, and do not acqui. 
eſce, till that neceflarily compels us. 

All our preſent religious faith is really human, ag ge. 
pending on the ſecondary teſtimony ot men; of whoſe 
veracity, however, we have the ſtrongeſt proofs. The 
prophets, or thoſe to whom God immediately revealed 
his will, believed him becauſe they knew he could not 
deceive, We, at this day, believe them, or rather their 
writings, for other reaſons; viz. the fame which oblige 
us to believe all well-atteſted hiſtories. See Evinexce. 
Belides the two ſpecies of Faith, human and divine, the 
Romanilts make a third, or intermediate kind, called 

FAITH, eccl;raftical, which is the afſent orthodox perſons 

give to certain events decided by the church, and en- 
joined to believed by all. 
As, when the church declares, that ſuch a book contains 
heretical doctrine, &c. 
This term, ecclefiaſtical faith, was firſt introduced by M 
Perefixe, to diſtinguiſh the faith whereby we deere 
matters of divine revelation, from that whereby we be- 
lie ve matters of eccleſiaſtical determination. 

FAITH, in Practical Theology, makes the firſt of the theo- 

logical virtues, or graces, 

Fauh in God, in this ſenſe, denotes ſuch a conviction of 

his being, perſections, character, and government, as 

produces love, truſt, worthip, obedience, and reſignation. 

Faith in Chriſt, as it has been defined by fome, is a 

mere aſſent to the Goſpel as true; according to other: 

it ſignifies ſuch a perſuaſion that he is the Meſſiah, and 
ſuch a deſire and expectation of the bleſſings which he 
has promiſed in his Goſpel to his ſincere diſciples, as en- 
gage the mind to fix its dependence upon him, and ſub- 
j-ct itſelf to him in all the ways of holy obedience ; and 
thus defined it is a very extenſive principle, and includes 
in its nature and inſeparable effects the whole of moral 
virtue. In this ſenſe it has been faid, that under the 

Goſpel a man is juſtified by faith. Faith, likewiſe, in 

reſpect to futurity, is a moral principle, implying ſuch a 

conviction of the reality and importance of a future ſtate, 

as is ſufficient to regulate the temper and conduct. 

Firn, confeſſion of. See CONFESSION. 

FaiTH and homage, in the Feudal Law. See FeaLTY. 

FALILHFUL, an appellation which the Mahometans aſ- 

ſume to themſelves. See MussULMAN: 

FAITHFULNESS, in Ethics, is an agreement between 

man's promiſes and his actions. 

FAITIERE, in Natura/ Hiſtery, the name of a ſpecies of 

thell-tith; called by many authors, by a much leſs dercr- 

minate name, concha imbricata. The French have thus 
called it, from the word faitage, which, in the ſame lan- 
guage, ſignifies the roof of @ houſe. The ſhell is of the 
bucardium, or ox-heart kind, and has ſeven longitudinal 
ribs, and a great many laminæ running tranſverſely acrols 
them, ſo that it greatly reſembles the roof of a houſe, 
where the rafters and croſs-beams are ſeen while it is not 
covercd with tiles. 

FAITOURS is uſed in ſtat. 7 Ric. II. cap. 5. for evil 

doers ; and may be interpreted idle livers, from (ſays the 

author of the Termes de Ley) faitardiſe, which fignihes 

a kind of ſleepy diſeaſe, proceeding from too much flug- 

githneſs. In the formentioned ſtatute it ſeems ſynony- 

mous with vagabond. 

FAKE, or FAck, in the Sea Language, one round or cir- 
cle of a cable; otherwiſe called a coil. 

FAKIR, or FA dE, a kind of derviſe, or Mahometan re- 
Itgious, who travels the country, and lives on alms. 
The word fatar is Arabic, and fignifies a p or near 
priſons It is formed of the word D, fackara, to be i 
need. | 
D'Herbelot makes falir and derviſe the fame thing. The 
Turks and Pertians uſe the name derviſe for any poor 


perſon, whether he be ſo out of n-ceffity or choice; and 


the Arabs apply fatir in the tame tenſe. Whence, in 
ſom” 
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feme Mahometan countries, the religious are called der- 
27%; and in others, particularly throughout the ſtates of 
the great 2 fakir. : | : 
The fakirs ſometimes travel ſingly, and ſometimes in 
companies. When they go in companies, they have a 
ſuperior, who 1s diſtinguiſhed by his habit. Each fakir 
bears a horn, which he blows at his arrival in any place, 
as alſo at his departure ; and a kind of ſcraper or trowel, 
to ſcrape the earth in the place where he ſits, or lies 
down. When they go together, they divide their alms 
equaliy amongit them; give what is left every night to 
the poor; and never reſerve any thing for the morrow. 
There is alſo a kind of idolatrous fakirs, who follow 
much the ſame vraQtice. D'Herbelot reckons in the Indies 
eight hundred thouſand Mahometan fakirs, and twelve 
hundred thouſand idolatrous ones; to ſay nothing of di- 
vers extraordinary ſpecies of /akirs, particularly peni- 
tents, whoſe mortification and penance conſiſt in very 
odd obſervances. Some, e. gr. remain night and day, 
for many years in certain uneaſy poſtures, Others ne- 
ver fit or lie down to fleep, but ſuſtain themſelves by a 
rope, hung down for that purpoſe. Others bury them- 
ſelves in a ditch, or pit, for nine or ten days, without 
eating or drinking. Others keep their arms liſted up to 
heaven, ſo long till they cannot let them down again if 
they would, Others lay fire on their heads, and burn 
the ſcalp to the very bone. Others roll themſelves naked 
on thorns. Tavernier, &. 
Another claſs of fairs retire unto moſques, live on alms, 
aud devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, the read- 
ing of the Alcoran, &c. to fit themſelves for moulas, 
or doctors. People of quality ſometimes afſume the cha- 
racer of Jau. The famous Aurcngzeb himſelf, be- 
ſore he aſcended the throne, gave out, that he intended 
to commence fakir, 
FALACA, a kind of baſtinado inflicted on the Chriſtian 
captives in Algiers. The falaca is properly a piece of 
wood, about ſive feet long, bored with two holes, through 
which the feet of the patient are put, who is laid on bis 
back on the ground, with his arms tied. Two men are 
employed to give him fifty or a hundred ſtrokes with a 
cudgel, or hull's pizzle, on the ſoles of his ſcet. A very 
triſſing fault ojten incurs this ſevere puniſhment. 
FALACER, in 44;thology, the name of a Roman deity re- 
corded by Varro. 
FALANG, in our O Mriters, is uſed for a jacket or cloſe 
coat. Blount. 
FALANGIE, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome of the ancients to the ocymum or baſil. Ihe /a- 
langie muſk is the ſweet-ſcented baſil. Some of the com- 
mentators on the works of Avicenna, have ſuppoſed, 
that the fruit called fel, was the teed or fruit of this 
plant; and that the word was only an abbreviation of 
falangie, but this is by no means right. See FEL. 
FALCADE, in the Manege. A horle makes falcades, when 
he throws himſelf upon his haunches two or three times, 
as in very quick curvets, which is done in forming a ſtop, 
and half-itop. A falcade, therefore, is the action of the 
haunches, and of the legs, which bend very low, as in 
curvets, when you make a ſtop or half ſtop. 
They ſay, this horſe ſtops well, for he makes two or three 
falcades, and finithes his ſtop with a peſate. This horſe 
has no haunches, he will make no falcades. The falcades 
are ſo much the prettier, as in making them his 
haunches are low. Stop your horſe upon the haunches, 
in making him ply them well, ſo that after forming his 
falcades, he may reſume his gallop without making a pe- 
late, that is, without ſtopping, or making one time. 
And thus he will make an half sTop. See HAuxchkEs 
and TI XE. 
FALCANOS, a name given by ſome of the chemical writers 
to arſenic, 
FALCATA, in our O/d MYiiers, was uſed for the graſs 
freſh mowed, and laid in ſwathes. 
FALCATED, one of the phaſes of the planets, populariy 
called horned. 
The aſtronomers ſay, the moon, or any planet, 1s feal- 
cated, when the enlightened part appears in form of a 
tickle, or reaping-hook, by the Latins called /alx, 
The moon is falcated whillt ſhe moves from the tlurd 
quarter to the conjunction, and from the conjunction, 
or from new moon, to the firſt quarter; from hence to 
oppoſition or full, and from full to the third quarter the 
enlightened part appears gibbous, and the dark al- 
cated, See Moox. 
FALCATOR, in our 014 IVriters, the ſervile tenant who 
performed ſervice of falcature. | 
FALCATURE, Falcatura, in our Old Writers, ſigniſies 
one day's mowing of graſs; a cuſtomary ſervice to the 
lord by his inferior tenants. Kennet's Gloſi. in voc. 
PALCINELLUS, in Zoology, the name of a bird in ſome 
ſort reſembling the herons, but with a ſhorter beak. It 


is of a very beautiful colour, but with a fine gloſſy green 
Vol. II. Ne 123. * 


| 
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with an admixture of a puryliſt tinge; the head and 
neck are brown, but the upper part of the throat whitiſl 
with black ſpots ; its beak is like that of the curiew, very 
long, very ſlender, and crocked; its legs moderately 
long; as this bird grows older, it becomes of 2 browner 
hue. It is called by ſome, ardea nigra, the black heron, 
_ by the Italians acion negro. Ray's Ornuhology, p. 
219. 

FALCON, Fal:s, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoolovy, makes 
a diſtin genus of birds of the hawk-kind, the chatac- 
ters of which are, that they have a ſtrong hooked bill, 
the baſe of which is covered with a cee, or naked ſkin z 
the head is covered with feathers, and the tongue is biſid. 
Linnæus claſſes no leſs than thirty-two ſpecies under this 
genus, among which are the eagle, the buzzard, the 
kaſtrel hawk, the lanner, the goſhawk, &c. 

Jo. de Janu, and ſeveral others, take the name falcon to 
have been occaſioned by its crooked talons, or pounces, 
which reſemble a alu, or ſickle. Giraldus derives it a 
falcando, becauſe it flies in a curve. 

Ihe faulen is a bird of prey of the hawk-kind, much 
eſteemed for its ſtrength and activity. There are many 
ſpecies of this bird; but when the word Falco is uſed ſingly, 
without any diſtinctive addition, it is meant of that ſpe- 
cies, called by authors the uc peregrinus, from its tra- 


velling into different countries, at different ſeaſons of 
the year. 


to the tip of the tail. Its ſhoulders are very large, its tail 
very long, and ending like the ſparrow-hawk's in a point, 
its end being white, variegated with orange-coloured 


neck is long, and its head and back of a pale dove-co- 
lour. There is a variety of this bird, which is of a 
much blacker colour on the back, and has been erro- 
neouſly eſteemed by ſome a different ſpecies z probably it 
is only owing to the difference of age or fex. Ihis bird 
is caught in France, Germany, and e'!ſwhere ; but it is 
not well known where it builds. It feeds on ducks, 
geeſe, and other large birds. 

Ihis ipecies builds on the rocks of Llandidno, in Car- 
narvonſkire, and is very common in the north of Scot- 
land. Mr. Pennant mentions a ſurpriſing inſtance of the 
rapidity of their ſlight; one that was reclaimed by a 
gentleman of the ſhire of Angus, on the eaſt ſide of 
Scotland, eloped ſrom his maſter with two heavy bells to 
each foot, on the twenty-fourth of September, 1772, 
and was killed in the morning of the tweniy-ſixth, ncar 
Moſtyn in Flintſhire, Zoology, vol. i. p. 179. 

The falcon is of the long-winged hawk-kind, uſed in the 
diverſion of hawking, There are ſeveral ſpecies of /a/- 
cons I. The falco peregrinns, or common {ulcou. 2. 
The facre, called falcs ſacer by authors. 3. 1 he jc. fal- 
con or gryfalco. 4. The mountain falcon. 5. The gentle 
falcon or falco gentilis, ſuſpected by Mr. Ray to be the 


* 


ſame with the common or firit kind. 6 The haggard-. 


falcon, remarkable for the ſhortneſs of its neck. 7. The 
white falcon, all over of a pure ſnow-white, 8. The 
ſtone-falcon, of a deep blackith blue. 9. The Tunis or 
Barbary falcon, which reſembles the common kind, but 
is ſmaller. 10. The red falcon, much reſembling the 
common kind, but ſpotted with a reddiſh colour; and the 
red and creſted Indian falcon, which ſeem to be the male 
and female of the fame ſpecies. Ray's Ornithol. p. 40 
to 48. See GYRFALCON, SACRE, LANNARIUS, &c. 
To theſe we may add the ſpotted falcon, about the ſize of 
a buzzard; with a black bill, yellow cere and legs, pale 
yellow irides; the crown and hind-part of the neck white, 
ſpotted with light reddiſh brown ; back and ſcapulars of 
the ſame colour, edged with white ; the quill feathers 
duſky, barred with aſh colour; the underſide of the 
neck, breaſt, belly, and thighs, white, and very ſtrong 
legs; andalſotherough logged falcon, a native of Denmark, 
in length about two feet two inches, with a duſky bill, 
yellow cere, the head, neck, and breaſt, of a yellowith 
white, marked in ſome parts with oblong brown {trokes; 
the belly of a deep brown ; the thigbs and legs of a pale 
yellow marked with brown; the extreme half of the 
tail brown, tipt with dirty white; that next to the body 
white; the legs covered with feathers as low as the feet, 
and the feet yellow. Pennant's Britiſh Zoology, vol. i. 
p- 190; and vol. ii. p. 623. | 

It muſt be added, that the name falcon is reſtrained to 
the female; for as to the male, it is much ſmaller, 
weaker, and leſs courageous, than the female; and is 
denominated a taſſel or tirecelct. 

The gentle /alcon, with yellow legs, aſh-coloured body 
ſpotted with brown, and four or five blackiſh bars on the 
tail, is the moſt valuable of all theſe, as being the molt 
tame and manageable, and the moſt hardy, enduring all 
weathers without hurt. It makes its ne{t in rocks, and 
inhabits the north of Scotland. This kind of 7alcon has a 


natural inclination to make the heron fly every way, and 18 
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It has very long and large wings, reaching when folded y 


ſtreaks. Its feet are of a greeniſh or bluiſh yellow, its 
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moſt excellent at the brook or river fowling, and eſpeci- 
ally at the larger birds, as at the ſhovel, wild gooſe, and 
the like. If ſhe be an cyeſſe ſhe may be ventured at the 
crane, otherwiſe ſhe will not be ſo hardy. 
Hawks in general prove courageous or cowardly all their 
lives, as they are firſt quarried ; and if they are taken 
out of the cyrie before they ate fully ſummed and well 
penned, their wings will never grow to perfection. Their 
legs, alſo, will grow crooked, and their train will be full 
of taints. Falcons of one and the ſame kind are called 
by the ſportſmen by very different names, and eſteemed 
of ſcveral different kinds according to the places and 
time of their reclaiming, and the countries from whence 
they came. Thus the names mewed-bawk, ramaged 
hawk, ſoar-bawk, and eyeſſe, firſt commenced 3 and 
theſe are again divided into large hawks, wean hawks, 
and flender hawks. All theſe- have different mails and 
plumes, according to the country from whence they 
ccme; ſome are black; ſome brown; they have alſo each 
its different diſpoſition, ſome being belt for the field, and 
others for the brook or river. Different names are alſo 
given to falcons, according to their different age and 
time of taking. The falcon is called an eyeſſe, as long 
as ſhe remains in the eyrie; theſe are always troubleſome 
in their feeding; they cry very much, and they are not 
entered without great difficulty; but being once well 
entcred, they prove excellent hawks for the heron and 
all the large fowl, and are very hardy and full of courage. 
1he ſecond name given this bird is the ramage- falcon. 
This name ſhe retains from the time of her leaving the 
eytie, during the months of June, July, and Avgult. 
Theſe are always hard to be manned 3 but being reclaim- 
ed, they are not inferior to any hawk. The third is the 
ſoar-hawk, ſo called in September, OCtober, and No- 
vember. Theſe birds keep for a whole twelvemonth the 
ſirſt feathers, which they have on when they leave the 
eytie, and do not moſt them. Theſe are therefore called 
the ſoar-feathers. The fourth is termed the murzarolt 
or carvilt, qua/ carry-filt ; for they may at this time be 
almoſt continually carried on the fiſt. They are thus 
called from January to the middle of May. Theſe are 
uſually great baters, and very little eaters ; they are ſub- 
ject to ſevera! troubleſome diſorders, particularly to the 
filanders, more than any other hawk, and they are very 
ſeldom brought to be good for any thing. The fifth 
name is the entermew, They are called by this name 
from May till December, becauſe all that time they are 
caſting their coats. Theſe would be excellent hawks if 
they could be truſted ; but they are unſteady. They mult 
be kept hard under, and the falconer mult make his fiſt 
their perch. The hawk newly taken muſt be ſceled, have 
all new furniture, and mull be often ſtroked with a ſtick 
to accuſtom her to be gentle. She mult alſo have two 
good bells, that ſhe may be well heard when lhe ſtirs or 
ſcratches; and her beak and talons muſt be cut a little, 
but not ſo near as to make them bleed. If there be a 
ſoar-/alcou taken that has already croſſed the ſeas, ſhe is 
uſually very hard to be broken ; but that being well done, 
ſhe is the bett of all hawks. Her food muſt be good and 
warm, and it muſt be given her at leaſt three times a 
day. It ſhould be pigeons; larks, or other live birds; 
for ſhe muſt be broke by degrees from her accuſtomed 
manner of feeding. The hawk mult always be fed with 
hoop and lure, that ſhe may always know when you will 
give her meat. She mult then be gently unhooded, and 
two or three bits being given her, ſhe muſt be hooded 
again; and in the night let her rooſt on a perch near 
ſome perſon's bed, that ſhe may be often waked in the 
night. When by thele means ſhe becomes tame and 
gentle, her uſual food may be changed, and a ſheep's 
heart given her. After this ſhe may be unhooded in the 


day-time, but not in company; and after giving her a 


bit or two, ſhe mult be hocded again, and then a little 
more given her. After this, by degrees, ſhe will be 
taught to eat before company, and then the buſineſs of 
taming her will be ſoon accompliſhed. 'Till ſhe is tho- 
roughly mznned, ſhe muſt be borne continually on the 
fiſt, and fed in company, giving her in the morning 
about ſun-riſe the wing of a pullet, and every evening 
the foot of a hare or rabbit cut off above the joint, flead, 
and laid in water, which having ſqueezed give it her 
with the pinion of a hen's wing. It is beſt to give the 
hawk walhed meat, and aſter this plumage, according as 
ſhe ſeems to be foul within. She is then to be hooded, 
and nothing more ſhould be given her till ſhe gleams af- 
ter caſting ; but when ſhe has gleamed and caſt, ſhe 
ſhould then have ſome hot meat given her, toward even- 
ing eſpecially, and be made to eat in company. When 
ſhe is well reclaimed, manned, and ſharp-ſet, ſhe may 
be fed on the lures 

But three things are to be conſidered before your lure be 
mewed her. 1. That ſhe be bold and familiar in com- 
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pany,. and not afraid of dogs and horſes. 2. Sharp. fe 
and hungry, having regard 2 the hour of — 2 
evening when you would Jure her, 3. Clean within 

and the lure well garniſhed with meat on both Gem 
When you intend to give her the length of a leaſh, you 
muſt abſcond yourſelf ; ſhe mult alſo be unhooded, and 
have a bit or two given her on the lure; as ſhe fits on 
your fiſt. That done, take the lure from her, and lo 
hide it that ſhe may not ſee it ; when ſhe iz unſeeled 

caſt the lure fo near her, that ſhe may catch it within 
the length of her leaſh; and as ſoon as ſhe has ſeized it 

uſe your voice as falconers do, feeding her upon the lure 
on the ground. 
After having lured your falcon, in the evening give her 
but little meat, and let this luring be ſo timely, that you 
may give her plumage, &. next morning on your hit ; 
when ſhe has caſt and gleamed, give her a little beachins 
of warm meat about noon, tie a creance to her leaſh, go 
into the field, there give her a bit or two upon the lure 
and unſeel her. If you find ſhe is ſharp ſet, and has ea. 

gerly ſeized on the Jure, Jet a man hold her, to let her 
off to the lure; then unwind the creance, and draw it 

after you a good Way, and let him who has the bird 

hold his right hand on the taſſel of her hood ready to un- 

hood her as ſoon as you begin to lure; to which if ſhe 

come well, ſtoop roundly upon it, and baſtily ſeize it; 

let her caſt two or three bits thereon ; that done, take 

her off the lure, and deliver her again to the perſon that 

held her; and, going farther off the Jure, feed her as 

before; and ſo daily farther and farther off the lure, Af. 

terwards you may lure her in company, but do not fright 

her; and having uſed her to lure on the foot, do it alſo 

on horſeback; which may be ſooner accompliſhed, by 

cauſing horſemen to be about you, when you lure her on 

ſoot : it is alſo ſooner done, by rewarding her upon the 

lure on horſeback among horſemen. And when ſhe is 

grown familiar this way, let ſomebody a-foot hold her, 

and he that is on horſeback muſt call, and caſt the lure 

about his head, while the holder takes off the hood by 

the taſſel ; and if ſhe ſeize eagerly on the lure, without 

fear of a man or horſe, then take off the creance, and 

lure at a greater diſtance. Laſtly, if you would have her 

love dogs as well as the lure, call dogs when you give 

her plumage. See HAwKING. 

Falco, in Gunnery. See FAuco. | 

FALCONE, in Zool:gy, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the milons, or FLYING-fi/þ. 

FALCONER, a perſon who brings up, tames, and makes, 

that is, tutors and manages birds of prey; as falcons, 
hawks, &c. The grand ſeignor uſually keeps fix thou- 
ſand falconers in his ſervice. The French king has a 
grand falconer, which is an office diſmembered from that 
of great hunt, grand veneur, The duke of St. Aibans 
is hereditary grand fa/concy of England. 
Hiſtorians take notice of this poſt as early as the year 1250. 
One great buſineſs of the Falconer is to conſider the qua- 
lity and mettle of the birds, to know which to iy early, 
and which late. He muſt alſo be buſy and cleaaly in 
freeing them of lice, nits, and vermin. Every night af- 
ter flying, he ſhould give his bird caſting ; nor mult he 
forget to water her, unleſs ſhe have been bathed. After 
this, ſhe muſt be put in a warm room, having a perch, 
with a candle burning by her; where ſhe is to fit un- 
hooded, that ſhe may prune and pick herſelf. Next 
morning ſhe ſhould be weathered, &c. | 

FALCONET, in Gunnery. See FAUCONET- 

FALCONRY, or Faucoxxy, the art of taming, manag- 

ing, and tutoring, birds of prey, particularly falcons and 
hawks; and employing them with advantage in the pur- 
ſuit of game; called alſo hawking. ; 
The word is formed of falco, falcon, or faucon, the bird 
of moſt uſe and eſteem 1n this kind of ſport. 
Falconry, though the principal amuſement of our ancel- 
tors, was unknown among the Greeks and Romans. All 
their writings do not furniſh ſo much as a proper name 
to call it by; ſo far are they from teaching us the terms. 
It is the French language alone, that has particular wores 
ſor all the parts of falcon y and hunting; and from them 
moſt of our terms, as well as what we know ot the ut 
itſelf, are borrowed. oof 
This diverſion was in ſuch repute ſo late as the reign 0 
James I. that Sir Thomas Monſon is ſaid to have gwen 4 
thouſand pounds for a caſt of hawks ; and the Jaws mw 
very rigorous that tended to preſerve this pleaſure. | 1 
the 34th of Edw. III. it was made felony to ſtea , 
hawk; and to take its eggs, even in a perſon's own 
ground, was puniſhable with impriſonment for a 72 
and a day, belides a fine at the king's pleaſure; aud n 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, the impriſonment was * 
duced to three months 3 but the offender was to find - 
curity for his good behaviour for ſeven years, or to 


. 8 we learius, the 
main in priſon till he did. According to Olea 2 
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- diverſion of /alconry is more followed by the Tartars and 
perſians than ever it was in àny part of Europe. Tom. i. 
p. 217+ 328. See Pennant's Britiſh Zoology, vol. i. p. 
1, &c. 
"Ihe writers of reputation on falconry are Deſparon, 
Franchiere, Tardiffe, Artelouche, Dalagona, Latham, 
&c. M. de 8. Martha has put the principles of the art 
into fine Latin verſes, in his Hieraſcoſophion, five De Re 


Accipitraria, libri tres, 
'There is alſo a treatiſe on hunting, hawking, and heral- 


dry, printed at St. Alban's by Caxton, and attributed to 


dame Julian Barnes. 


FALD-fee, or FaLD-fey, was anciently uſed for a rent or 


fee paid by ſome cuſtomary tenants, for liberty to fold 
their ſheep upon their own land. 


'FALDAGE, an ancient privilege, which ſeveral lords re- 
ſerved to themſelves of ſetting up oy e or pens, 
in any fields within their manors, the better to manure 
them; and this not only with their own, but with their 
tenants' ſheep. 
This was alſo termed /efa faldæ; and in ſome old char- 
ters fold. ſoca; in ſome place a fold courſe, or free- fold. 

"'FALDELLA, a word uſed by ſome of the writers in ſur— 
gery for a fort of compreſs made of liſt contorted toge- 
ther in ſeveral doubles. 

FALDUSTOR was anciently uſed to ſignify the higheſt ſeat 
of a biſhop, incloſed round with a lattice. 

FALDWORTH, among our Od /Jriters, was uſed to ſig— 
rily a perſon of age, ſuſlicient to be reckoned of ſome 
decennary. 

FALL, Deſcent, in Phy/ics, the tendency of any heavy body 
towards the centre of the earth, 
Galileo firſt diſcovered the ratio of the acceleration of 
felling bodies; viz. that dividing the whole time of 7. 
ing into equal parts, the body will /a// thrice as ſar in 
the ſecond moment, as in the firſt; five times as far in 
the third; ſeven times in the fourth, &c. and ſo on in 
the order of the uneven numbers. See ACCELERATION. 

FALL of bodies, for the cavſe of the. See GRAVITY. 

FALLING badies, for the laws of. See DESCENT. 

Fall, dualer. See CATARACT, 

FALL is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe: as, the ll of Adam. 
See Or1GtNAL SIN; the Vall of the Roman empire, &c. 
Authors contend, that Viato had a notion of Adam's 
fall, which he had learnt from Moſes. Euſto. De l'ræ- 
parat. Evangel. lib. xit. cap. 11. quotes a fable from 
Plato's Sympoſ. wherein he thinks he finds the whole 
hiſtory allegorically related. | 

FALL, in Ai ie and Poetry. See CADENCE. : 

Fall, a meaſure of length uſed in Scotland, containing ſix 
of the ells of that country, each of which is equal to 
3757 Engliſh inches. See MEASURE. Ml, 

Fart, among Scamen, denotes that part of the rope of a 
TACKLE which is haled upon. They ſay alſo that a ſhip 
hath Tull when ſhe is nor A, but hath riſings of ſome 
parts of her decks more than others. Allo a ſhip is faid 
to fall of, when being under {ail ſhe keeps not fo near 

the wind as ſhe ſhould do. 

FALL vet of, at ſea, a word of command from him that 
conds the ſhip, fignifying as much as keep the ſhip near 
the wind, 

To FALL ard af, is to ſtrike or encounter another ſhip, 
when one or both are in motion; or to be driven upon a a 
ſhip by the force of the wild or current, 

To FALL a-flern, is to be driven backwards, or to retreat 
with the ſtern foremoſt ; and is expteſſed of the motion 
of a ſhip cither under ſail, or at anchor. 

Ti FALLca/m, expreſſes a total ceſſation of the wind. 

27 FALL down, is to ſail or be conducted from any part of 
a river, towards ſome other part nearer its mouth or 
opening. 

Cat-FAL I. See CaT-hecads. 


FALLACY, FaLLAC1a, a deception, or falſe appearance, 
or report. | 
The Epicureans deny that there is any ſuch thing as a 
fallacy of the ſenſes. According to them, all our ſenſa— 
tions, and all our perceptions both of ſenſe and phantaſy, 
are true; they add, that ſenſe itſclf is the firſt grand 
criterion of truth. That the ſenſes are never deceived, 
they argue from their being incapable of all ratiocination 
and remembrance: hence they can neither add, take 
away, couple, nor disjoin ; they cannot, therefore, 1n- 
cr, conclude, or invent; and conlequently they cannot 
deceive by any inference or invention. This the mind 
may do, but not the ſenſe, whoſe buſineſs is only to ap- 
prehend what is preſent, e. gr. colours; not to diſcern 
or diſtinguiſh between this body and that. But a thing 
that barely apprehends, without pronouncing any thing, 
cannot deceive : add, that there is nothing to convict out 
tenſes of falſhood. The right eye, e. gr. cannot convict 
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reaſons or pretenſions of each are equal; and the pur- 
blind perſon ſees what he ſees as much as the lynceus- 
Nor can a ſenſe of one kind convict another; as the 
fight the ſmell ; becauſe their objects are different, and 
conſequently their reports or judgments are not of the 
ſame things, Thus, again, if ſee a ſtick ſtraight when 
out of the water, but when in it crooked, my perc: ption 
is altogether as true in the latter, as in the former caſe ; 
i. e. it is as true that I have the perception or idea of the 
crooked ſtick, as of the ſtraight one; and this idea is all 
that the ſenſe ſuggeſts, ſo that it does not deceive. Laſtly, 
reaſon cannot ſhew our ſenſes miſtaken, ſince all reaſon- 
ing depends oh previous ſenſations, and the ſenſes muſt 
ſirſt be true, before any reaſoning, founded thereon, can 
be ſo. Thus the Epicureans, whoſe ſyſtem is ſtrongly 
confirmed by what we have already laid down from Dr. 
Berkeley, concerning EXISTENCE, 
The Carteſians, on the other hand, are continually ex- 
claiming againſt the ſenſes, as the great ſources of all de- 
ception. Every thing with which our external ſenſes pre- 
ſent us, they ſay, ſhould be ſuſpected as falſe, or, at beſt, 
dubious, till our reaſon has confirmed the report. They 
add, that our ſenſes, as being fallacious, were never 
given us by nature for the diſcovery of the truth, but 
only to point out what things are convenient or hurtful 
to our bodies. 
The Peripaterics keep a middle courſe : they hold, that 
if a ſenſible object be taken in its common or generical 
view, the ſenſe cannot be deceived about it; for the ſight 
can [ee nothing but what is viſible, nor can it err in per- 
ceiving what is viſible, quatenus ſuch. But they add, 
that if the object be taken under its ſpecific view, the 
ſenſe may be miſtaken about it; viz. from a want of the 
diſpoſitions neceſſary to a juſt ſenſation 3 as a diſorder in 
the eye, or ſomething uncommon in the medium, &c. 


FALLACY, in Logic, or ſyllogyſlic fallacy, is a captious ar- 


gument, called alſo a so Hsu. 

Fallacies either ariſe from words, or things: the founda- 
tion of an illuſion and fallacy in words, is ambiguity, 
waich is of two kinds; viz. ſimple homony mia, and am- 
phibologv. 

The kinds of Zallacy in things are very numerous; but 
they may be reduced to ſeven general heads; viz. 19119- 
ratio elenchi, petitio principii, falſa cauſa, interragatis mul- 
tiplex, limitatio vitinſa, arcidens, & conſeguens. 


FAL.LING- F, in Sea-Language, denotes the movement 


or direction of the ſhip's head to leeward of the point 
whither it was lately directed, particularly when ſhe fails 
near the wind, or hes by. See FALL not off. 


FaLLINð G-, is alſo the angle contained between her neareſt 


approach towards the ſource of the wind, and her fartheſt 
declination from it when TRYING. 


FaLLING evil is a diſeaſe to which horſes are ſubject, pro- 


ceeding from ill blood and cold thin phlegm collected in 
the fore-part of the head, between the pinnacle and the 
brain ; which being diſperſed over the whole brain, 
cauſes the horſe ſuddenly to fall, and bereaves him for 
a time of all ſenſe. Spaniſh, Italian, and French horſes, 
are more ſubject to this diſeaſe than the Evglith. 

For the cute of this diſorder, bleed the horle in the neck, 
and again in the temple-veins and eye-veins, ſour or five 
days after; anoint his body all over with 2a comfortable 
Friction, and bathe his head and ears with oil of bay, 
liquid pitch and tar mixed together, and keep his head 
warm, by covering it with a canvas cap, quilted with 
wool, and give him a purging or ſcouring. 

'/s, See EPILEPSY. 

Dr. Tuberville, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives 
the hiſtory of a patient much troubled with the falling- 


ſickneſs, in whole ucine he obſerved a great number of 


ſhort worms, full of legs, and like millepedes. While 
theſe continued lively and full of motion, the fits re- 
turned daily; but upon preſcribing her half an ounce of 
oxymel hclleboratum in max gs 1 the worms and the 
dittemper were both effectually deſtroyed. 


FALLOPIAN tubes, in Anatomy, two ducts arifing from 


the womb, one on each ſide of the fundus, and thence 
extended to the ovaries; having a conſiderable ſhare in 
conceptions 

They are called tube, i. e. trumpets, in reſpect of their 
form; becauſe in their riſe, or opening into the womb, 


they are exceedingly ſmall, ſo as ſcarce to admit a knit- 


ring-needle, but in their progreſs towards the ovaries, 
they grow much bigger, and at length are capable of re- 
ceiving the finger; from whence they contract again, 
and at the extremity next the ovaries are expanded into a 
ſort of (oliage, which is fringed round with innumerable 


little fibres, bearing ſome reſemblance to the mouth of a 
trumpet. 


the leſt; nor Platy's cycs, thoſe of Socrates z ſince the 


— 


The Fallopian tubes are four or five inches long; they 
conũſt of a double membrane, derived from the outer 


and 
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and inner membranes of the uterus, The extremity 
next the ovary, at the time of impregnation, at which 
time the whole tube is expanded, reaches to, and em- 
brates the ovary ; though at other times it ſeems to fall 
a little ſhort of it, and is only lightly tied by the fringe 
to the under fide of the ovary. 
The uſe of the tubes is, to convey the ſeed, or rather ova 
of women, or other animals, from the teſticles or ova- 
ries into the uterus. See Ovary, and UTERUS. 
Their inner ſubſtance is compoſed, in good meaſure, of 
ramifications of veins and arteries, which form a kind of 
reticular or cavernous body, not unlike that of the cli- 
toris, This ſtructure makes them capable of dilatation 
and contraction, according to the quantity and ſtop of 
the blood; and conſequently of being, as it were, erected 
in coitu, and of embracing the ovary at that time, which 
in their ſtate of flaccidity they did not. See GENERA- 
TION. 
They take their denomination, Fa!lopian, from Gabriel 
Fallopius, a Modeneſe, who died in 1562, and who is 
commonly repyted the firſt obſerver of them; though 
we find them deſcribed long before him by Rufus of 
Ephcſus. 
The oa, or embryoes, are ſometimes detained in the 
trbe Fallopiane, and cannot make their way into the 
womb. Inilances of this kind have been frequently met 
with in diſſections. One of the moſt remarkable is that 
related by Abraham Cyprianus, a celebrated phyſician of 
Amſterdam, in a letter addteſſed to Sir Thomas Milling- 
ton, wherein he deſcribes the manner in which he drew 
a ſœtus, twenty-one months old, out of the tuba of a 
woman, who lived and had ſeveral children after the 
operation. See Tab. Anat. (Splan.) fig. g. cc, and fig. 
II. ee. a 
FAI. LO PII lizamentum, called alſo Iigamentum Poupartii, is 
the lower border of the tendon of the external oblique 
muſcle of the belly, ftretched trom the fore-part of the 
05 ileum to the pubis. 
FTaLLOW, a colour of a paliſh red, like that of a brick 
half burnt: ſuch is that of a fa//ow DEER, &. 
FALLO Held. or fallow-ground, is land laid up, or that 
hos lain untitled for a confiderable time. 
To fallow, is to prepare land by ploughing, long before 
it be ploughed for ſeed. To do this twice, is to el 
low, and thrice to trifallow. See PLOUGHING of al- 
lows. 
FALLow-finch, or FALLO w-/mick, in Zoology, a name of 
the oenanthe, more commonly called the w HEAT-ear, 
and by ſome authors Hera. | 
FalLow I machine, in Agriculture, was invented by 
Mr. Aaron Ogden, a ſmith, at Aihton-under-Line, near 
- Mancheſter in Lancaſhire. It is intended for cleanſing 
Zallows from weeds, &c. which exhault the riches of the 
ſoil. The conſtruction and uſe of this machine will be 
underſtood from the following deſcription, and the figure 
in Tab. Agriculture, fig. 1. A, A, is the frame; B, the 
firit roller; C, the ſecond ditto, in which laſt are two 
cranks to move the arms D, D, which work the rake up 
the directors fixed on the plank E. The under fide of 
the lower ends, or ſhares, of theſe directors, are ſharp 
to cut the clods, and let them come on the upper fide. 
Hach alternate heel of the ſhare is longer than the inter- 
mediate one, that they may not have more than one half 
to cut at once. At the back of the plank E, are two 
ſcrews to let it looſe, that the directors may be ſet 
kicher cr lower. The ſhares are to penetrate the ground 
two or three inches, to raiſe the quicks till the rake I, I, 
ſetches them into the cart H, where a man muſt be ready 
with a muck-hook to clear them backward when ga- 
thered. In the rake I, are two teeth for every ſpace of 
the directors, that ſtones, &c. may be gathered without 
damage. K, K, are two ſtaples, by which the machine 
is drawn : under them at h, are two hooks, placed low 
to raiſe the machine in turning, by the help of the traces ; 
and the axle-trce of the cart thould be fixed upon a pin, 
that it may turn like a waggon. P, P, are the triggers 
to throw the rake behind the roots. 'The long teeth at 
G, G, are to cleanſe the roller C. I, I, is the rake 
which gathers up the weeds into the cart H, and is drawn 
above the trigger F, by the working of the arms D, ex- 
preſſed by the dotted lines at 4d, iii. The triggers F, 
of which there is one on each fide, move on the pi- 
vots a; ſo that when the points b, of the rake I, have 
been drawn up by the directors E, to the part marked c, 
the trigger, giving Way, permits the rake to paſs; but 
immediately falling, the rake returns along the upper 
ſurface of the trigger marked e, e, and of courſe falls on 
the weeds when it comes to the end, a little beyond the 
pivot a. The reader will obſerve, that the boarding is 
taken away on one fide, in the plate, in order to give a 
more perſect view of the inner parts of the machine; 
and, in fat, it would, perhaps, be better if all the 
boarding, marked L, L, L, was taken away, and frame 


FALSE attack, in Mar. See ATTACK, falſe. 
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work put in its ſtead. The cart H, might undoubedly 
alſo be made lighter. The wheels M, M, appear, in the 
plate, to be made of ſolid wood; but there is no neceſ- 
fity they ſhould be ſo. At N, is-another view of the 
roller C, by which the diſpoſition of the ſpikes may be 
eaſily comprehended. Suppoſe the cirele O, deſcribed 
by the end of the roller N, to be divided by four ſtraight 
lines into eight equal ſegments, as repreſented at P. Let 
the ſame be done at the other end of the roller, and pa- 
rallel lines be drawn from one correſponding point to the 
other, the length of the roller; mark the points with 
figures I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; afterwards draw oblique 
lines, as from 1, at the end O, to 2, at the other end, 
and from 2 to 3 &c. on theſe oblique lines the ſpikes 
are to be fixed, at equal diſtances, in eight circles, de- 
ſcribed on the circumference of the roller. The ſpikes 
of the ſmall roller B, are fixed in the ſame manner, ex- 
cept that the diameter being ſmaller, there are only ſix 
inſtead of eight rows. R, is another view of the di- 
rectors, with the plank E, on which they are fixed; and 
S is a ſection of a part of the plank, with one of the di- 
reCtors as fixed, in which may be ſeen the heel n, from 
whence to the point of the ſhare u, is a ſharp cutti 
edge. Sce the ſame letters in figure R. At T, is one of 
the long teeth to be ſeen aum G; it is bent towards the 
roller C, which it ſerves to cleanſe. When the end of 
the rake b, after riſing above c, is puſhed, by the motion 
of the arms D, D, along the upper part e, e, of the trig- 
ger F, and comes to the end beyond a; as it falls, the 
part of the arm, marked o, reſts in the notch p, till it is 
again raiſed by the motion of the roller C, with the rake. 
The roller C, is to be one foot diameter, the ſpikes nine 
inches long, that they may go through the furrow (if the 
ſoil ſhould be looſe) into the hard earth, the more effec- 
tually to work the rake, which otherwiſe might be ſo 
overcharged as to cauſe the roller to drag without turning. 
In the rake ends 5, there ſhould be pivots, with rollers 
or pullers on, to go in the groove, to take off the fric- 
tion; and they would likewife take the triggers more 
ſurely as the rake comes back. The rake ſhould alſo be 
hung ſo far backwarder, that when it is fallen, the arms 
of it may lie in the ſame plane, or parallel with the di- 
rectors, on which it comes up (which will require the 
frame to be two inches longer in the model). This will 
cauſe the rake to fall heavier, and drive the teeth into the 
roots, and bring them up without ſhattering. Theſe 
teeth muſt be made of ſterl, very fine, aud fo long as io 
reach down to the plank on which the ditectors are fixed, 
that is to ſay, fix inches long (the directors are alſo to be 
made fix inches broad abore the plank). The rake-head 
ſhould alſo fall a little before the crank is at its extre- 
mity, which will cauſe the rake to puſh forward to let 
the teeth come into the roots. The rake- teeth muſt Crop 
in the fame plane with the roller and wheels, or on the 
ſurface of the earth. No more ſpace ſhould be given 
from the roller C, to the long teeth at G G, than that the 
rake may juſt miſs the ſpikes of the roller C, and fall on 
the places before mentioned. As the firſt roller B, was 
intended to cleanſe the ſecond C, more than for any other 
uſe, it may be omitted when the machine is made in 
large, as Mr. Ogden has lately found that the long teeth 
at G, G, anſwer the end alone, and this renders the 
machine about a fixth part ſhorter. Now, to ſuit any 
ſort of earth, there ſhould be to each machine three 
planks, with directors at different ſpaces, to uſe occa- 
ſionally ; in the firſt, the ſpaces between the directors 
ſhould be eight inches wide, in the ſecond fix, and the 
third four. This will anſwer the ſame end as having lo 
many machines. 

As there may be ſome objeCtions to the rake not leaving 
the. roots when it has brought them up, Mr. Ogden has 
ſeveral methods of cleanſing it; but as he would make it 
as ſimple as poſſible, be chuſes to let it be without them 
at preſent 5 but ſuppoſe it ſhould bring ſome roots back 


again with it, it will probably loſe them before it gets 


back to the extremity ; whence they will lie light, and be 
of but little detriment to the others coming up. 

Mr. Ogden would have the firſt machine made four feet 
ſix inches wide, the teeth divided into equal ſpaces, the 
outſide into half ſpaces. 


FALLOW -hounds. See Hoynps. 
FALLUM, in ſome of our Law Lexiographers, is ſaid to 


be a fort of land; and for proof of this they quote the 
Monaſticon Anglicanum. De duobus acris & v 
fallis in, &c. Jacob. But from this paſſage it would 
rather ſeem that Fallum ſignified a meaſure of land, 48 
well as acra. And to this day a FALL is a meaſure of 
length in Scotland. 


FALSE alarm, in Mar, a feigned, or a miſtaken AL ARA: 
FALSE arms, in Heraldry, are thoſe wherein the funda- | 


mental rules of the art are not obſerved : as if metal be 
put on metal, or colour on colour, Sce ARMS. 


FALSE 


FAL 

Pars braye, in Fortification. See FaussSFBRATE. | 

Falss claim, in the Foreft Laws, is where a mar claims 
more than his duc, and is amerced or puniſhed for the 

me. 

PR conception. See CONCEPTION, | FY 

FarisE flower, 3 flower which does not ſeem-t&* produce 
any fruit, as thoſe of the hazel, mulberry-tree. &c. 
AFLOWER of this kind does not ariſe from any embryo, 
and does not knit; ſuch are the male flowers of the me- 

cumber, &Cc- 

Ss See Bt and GALENA, 

Falst gallop, in the Manege. See GALLOP, ; 

FALSE impriſonment, Is a treſpals com mind againſt a man, 
by impritoning him with at ſuſſicient authority : which 
authority my ariſe either from ſome procels from the 
courts Oi jultice, or trom lome wairant from a legal ol- 
ficer, having power to commit, under his hand aud ical, 
and expreſſing the cauſe of tuch commitment ; 0: from 
ſome other pecial caule, warrinted on account of ihe 
n<ceility of the thing, either by common law, or act 0! 

arliament ; ſuch as the arreſting of a tcion by a private 

erſon without warrant, the imprefſhon of miriters for 
the public ſervice, or the apprehending of waggorer- 
for miſtebaviour in the public highuays, Stat. 7 Geu, 
III. cap. 42. Falſe impritonment allo may arile by <xc- 
cuting a lawlu] warrant or proceſs on an unlawtul day, 
as on a Sunday, fat. 29 Car. II. cap 7. or in a place 
privileged from arreſts, as in the verge of the king's 
coutt. The mrans of removing che actuat injury of 
falſe imprilonment are fourtold „ VIZ. by a wilt of MAIN= 
PR1zt, by writ de 0D1O & atia. by writ de HUMINE 
repligiando. and by wiit of HABE 4S corpus the [ai 
ſuctory emed (or this injury is by an action of trelpaſs, 
21 & armis, uſually called an action vt falſe imptiſon— 
ment, which is generally, and almoſt unavoidably, ac- 
companicd with a charge of aſſault and battery alſo; and 
therein the party ſhall recover damages tor the injury he 
has received ; and alſo the defendant is, as for ali other 
iniuries committed with force, or v S arms, liable to 
pay a fine to the king for the violation of the public 
peace. EF 

FAL. E ſudg ment. See FAL$0 judicioe 

FaLsE beet, in a ſhip, is a lecond keel, which is ſometimes 
put under the firtt, ro make the vetfcl deeper, and to pre- 
ſerve the lower tide of the main keel. In our lirgeit 
ſhips ot war, the falſe KEEL is generally compoſed of 
two pieces, which are called the upper and the lower 
falſe keels. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. u. 54. and u. 118. 

Fails: muſter, is when fuch men pals in review, as are 
not actually lifted as ſoldiers. See FAGGOT, &c. 

False news. /preading of, in order to make diſcord be- 
tween the king and nobility, or concerning any g eat 
man of the realm, is puniſhable by common law with 
fine and imprifonment; which is confirmed by ſtatutes 
Weltm. 1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 34. 2 Ric. II. ſtat. 1. cap. 5. 
& 12 Ric. II. cap. 11. 

FALSE cath. See PERJURY. 

Far.5E, oi falſe pojition,.in Arithmetic. See Posiriox. 

FaLSE prophecies. See PROPHECTES. 

FaLlSE grarters of a horſe. See Falſe QUARTERS. 

FALSE ribs. See Spuricus RiBs. 

FALSE ro7f of a houſe, is that part between the upper room 
and the covering. | 

False return. On a falſe return by a mayor, &c. to a 
mandamus, or by a iherift, &c. to a writ, a ſpecial ac- 
tion on the caſe will lie. 

FALSE r9, is that of which the value is negative, E. gr. 
in the equation a2 + b* = *, if x be a negative quantity 
as — 5, the root is ſaid to be af; if it be a poſitive 
quantity, it is called a real or true root; if it be the roo! 
of a negative quantity, it is laid o be imaginary; as 
725. 

FalsF Scat, on board a ſhip. See SnEATr. 

FALSE /?em, in a (hip. See STEM, 

Fai.St eus, in Law. is uſed where perfons get money or 
goods into their hands by forged leiters, or other counter- 
ſeit means. This is puniſhable by impriſoament by (tat, 
33 Hen. VIII. cap. i. By 30 Geo II cap. 24. a far- 
ther penalty is inflicted on thoſe who obtain money or 
goods by falſe tokens or pretences, He CHeATS, 

ALSE tone, in Muſie. Some call the INTERVAL of two 


emi-tones major by this name4 but others more properly 
call it diminiſhed third. 


FALSE verdict, See ATTAINT. 

FalsE weights, Sce WEIGHTS. | 

FALSHOOD, Fai-s1TY, in Philoſophy, an act of the un. 
derftanding, repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than it is, as 
to 1's accidents; or faiſe enuntiation, or judgment of 
any thing. 
The circumſtance, as to its accidents, is of abſolute ne— 
cellity in the definition, becauſe a thing cannot be repre 


{ented otherwiſe than it is as to ellentials ; for in luce 
Vol. II. No 125. | 


| 


* 

caſe the eſſenee of the thing would not be repreſenred 3 
and ſince the efſence is the thing itſelf, it would not be 
that thing which is repreſented, but another. 
There is no fa//hood in apprehenſion or ſenſation; our 
ideas of ſerie are all juſt and true, ſo far as they go; 
and ali our deluſions arile from our realonings and cons 
ciut:ons trom them 

FALSI Crimen, in the Civil Lav, is a fraudulent ſuborna- 
tion or concealment, with defign to daiken or hide the 
truth, and wake things appear otherwite than they ate. 
The cyimen fuſi is comn itted three ways. By words, as 
when a witn'ls ſwears faifly. By writing, as when a 
man frames or alters ſomething, antedares a contract, er 
the Ike. See FokGirRy. And by died, as when he 
lells by falſe weights and meaſures, debaſes the coin, & e. 

FLSIFY, in Law, is ulcd for proving any thing to be 
fie. Hence we find | 

FAISIFYING a record, tor ſhewing it to be erroneous. Thus 
lawyers teach, that a pcrion purchaſing land of another, 
who is afictwards outiawed of felony, &c. may falſify 
the record, not only as to the time wherein the felony 18 
luppoled to have been committed. but alſo as to the point 
of the offence. But where a man is fount guilty by ver- 
qt, a purchater cannot Zal/ify, as to the oficuce ; though 
he may, tor the time where the party is found puilty ge- 
neraliy in the indictwent, becaulc the time is not mite- 
rial upon evidence. 2 Hawk, Pl. Crown, 459. We alſo 
meet with | 

Fals FvINSG a recovery. Thus, it is faid, the iſſue in tail 
may falſify a recovery ſuffered by a tenant for life. &c. 


| FALSO berdone, in the 1talian Mufti, is uſed to denote the 


burden or grounds baſs of a ſong, when it is not exact to 
the rules of harmony, i. e when the notes move all the 
ſame way, as is often the caſe in the Pſalms, and other 
parts of divine office, The name is more particularly 
given to a certain harmony produced by the accompani= 
ments of leveral {ixths tvliowing one another, which make 
ſeveral fourths between two higher parts; becaulc the 
third part is obliged ro make thi:ds with the baſs, 

Farso judicio, a writ which lies for falſe judgment, given 
in the county-court, Court-baron, or other court, not of 
record. 

Far +o retorns brevium, a writ which lies 2gainit the ſheriff, 
who has execution ui procels, for making laile returns 
et writs. 

FALUN, a word uſed in many parts of France, as the 
name of a particular fort of manure of lands, which is 
dug out of the earth, and is no other than fragments of 
ſca- ſhells buried at confiderable depehs, and amailed in 
prodigious ſttata in many parts of that kingdom. Theſe 
they ſpread on the lands in the manner of dung; and 
being as it were calcined aud very friable, they readily 
diſſolve, and are the fineſt manure ot any for ſome ſoils. 

FALX, in Anatomy, a pait of the dura mater, deſcending 
between the two hemiſpheres of the brain, and ſcparat- 
ing the fore-part from the hinder. 

It is called falx, i. e. /chle, becauſe of its curvature, oc- 
caſioned by the convexity of the BRAIN. It divides the 
brain as low as the corpus calloſum. 

FaLx, the /ichle fiſh, in Ichthyelagy, a ſmall fiſh of the 
tznia kind, common about the thores of the Ma diter— 
ranean, but ſeldom brought to ſale, becauſe of its gu- 
tinous nature, being wholly converted into a fort of glue, 
when dreſſed, It is a {oft and ſmooth oblong fiſt, and 
has its name from celemb'ing a fickle in fguie. It is often 
found an ell long, and with that length is not above the 
breadth of one's hand. It is of a ſilvery colour, but its 
back-fin is red. Its eyes are large, and its head very ill 
ſhaped. The common people call it the marmot-fiſh. 

FAMLES canina, by the Greeks called cynodes erexis, q. d. 
dyg-appetite, is [ach an inſatiable hunger as is not to be 
ſmished with cating, but continues cven when the tto- 
mach is full, 

1 his is a caſe much talked of by the ancients, and ſome- 


times met with amongſt us. It may be ſuppoted to ariſe 


from ſharp fretting juices in the ſtomach, which by their 
continued vellications EXCite a ſenſe like that of hunger. 
See Blu. 
FAMILIA, Fauitv, commonly implies all the ſervants 
belonging to a particular maſter, 
In another ſenſe, family is taken for a portion of land, 
viz. ſo much as is tuthcient to maintain one Family. 
The term HIDE is by our winters {cmetimes rendered a 
manſe, ſometimes a family, and ſometimes carucata, or 
plough-land ; containing as much as one plough and 
oxen could cultivate in a year. | 
FAMILIA, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by authors to 
EXPiCcis 4 Certain Order ol animals, or other natural Pro- 
ductions, agreeing is their principal characters, and con— 
taining numerous individuals, not only o ff.rent from 
one another, that in whole fets, feveial ni mwbers be— 
ing to be collected out of the ſame lamily, ail of which 


5 have 
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have the family ebaracter, and all ſome ſubordinate di- 
ſtinction peculiar to that whole number; or though found 
in every individual of it, not found in thoſe of any 
others. ; 
It has been too common to confound the words, claſ*+, 
family, order, &c. in natural hiſtory. But the determi- 
nate meaning of the word familia ſcems to be that larger 
order of creatures, under which claſſes and genera are 
ſubordinate diſtinctions. Among the quadrupeds, the 
ſeveral genera of the unguiculated creatures agree one 
with another in many general charaCters common to all; 
and in which they differ from the ungulated animals, 
which have alſo their ſeveral peculiar characters common 
to all, and yet different from all thoſe of the others. 
Theſe naturally conſtitute certain larger diviſions into fa- 
Milies, and no one would ever break through theſe, or 
bring che cat and the horſe into the ſame family. 
In the ſame manner, in [chthyology, there are ſeveral ge- 
nera of fiſhes, which agree perfectly in certain common 
characters, and diſagree from all others in them. 
The arrangement of natural bodies into theſe Families, or 
eneral and larger claſſes, is of the utmoſt uſc to natural 
þiſtory, when it is properly done, and the diviſions are 
genuine and natural z when otherwiſe, it is hurtful. 
Theſe diviſions of animals into families are of two kinds, 
the one artificial or hypothetical, the other natural. 
FAMILIARS of the Inquiſition, perſons who aſſiſt in ap- 
prehending ſuch as are accuſed, and carrying them to 
priſon. They are aſſiſtants to the inquiſitor, and called 
familiars, becauſe they belong to his family. In ſome 
provinces in Italy they are called croſs-bearers, and in 
others the ſcholars of St. Peter the Martyr; and they 
wore a croſs before them on the outſide garment. They 
are properly bailiſſs of the inquiſition; and the vile of- 
fice is eſteemed ſo honourable, that noblemen in the 
kingdom of Portugal have been ambitious of belonging 
to i. Nor is this ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered that 
Innocent III. granted very large indulgences and privi- 
leges to theſe familiars ; and that the fame plenary in- 
dulgence is granted by the pope to every ſingle exerciſe 
of this office, as was granted by the Lateran council to 
thoſe who ſuccoured the Holy Land. When ſeveral per- 
ſons are to be taken up at the ſame time, theſe /um/iars 
are commanded fo to order matters, that they may know 
nothing of one another's being apprehended ; and it is 
related, that a father and his three ſons, and three 
daughters, who lived together in the ſame houſe, were 


carried priſoners to the inquiſition without knowing any | 


thing of one another's being there till ſeven years after- 
wards, when they that were alive were releaſed by an 
act of faith. Geddes's 'Iratts, vol. i. p. 425—429. 
Limborch's Hiſt. of the Inquiſ. by Chandler, p. 187. 

FAMILY of curves. See Family of CURVES. 

FAMILY of love, in Eccle/iaſtical Hiſtory, the name of an 
znabaptiſt ſect, founded in Holland, in 1555, by Henry 
Nicholas, a Weſtphallan. Ibis deluded fanatic main- 
tained, that he had a commiſſion from heaven to teach 
men, that the effence of religion conſiſted in the feelings 
of divine love ; that all other theological tenets, whe- 
ther they related to objects of faith, or modes of wor- 
ſhip, were of no moment ; and that it was a matter of 
perſect indifference what opinions Chriſtians entertained 
concerning the divine nature, provided their hearts 
burned with the pure and ſacred flame of piety and love. 
Dr. Henry More wrote againſt this ſect, in his Grand 
Explanation of the Myſtery of Godlineſs, book vi. chap. 
12—18. George Fox, the founder of the ſect of qua- 
kers, alſo expoſed them, and called them a motley tribe 
of fanatics, becauſe they took oaths, danced, ſung, and 
made merry, The principles of this ſect were propa- 
gated in England, and produced no ſmall confuton. Ihe 
form of abjuration tendered to them, and the ſevere pro- 
clamation iffued againſt them by queen Elizabeth, in 
1580, may be ſeen in Wilkins's Concilia Maguæ Brit. 
&c. vol. iv. p. 296, 297. 

FAN, Jlabellum, a machine uſed to raiſe wind and cool 
the air by agitating it. 

The effect of fanning ourſelves, when warm, in order to 
cool us, though the air is itfelf warm, which we derive 
with the far upon our faces, may be thus explained: the 
atmoſphere round, and next to our bodies, having im- 
bibed as much of the perſpired vapour as it can well 
contain, receives no more, and the evaporation is there- 


fore checked and retarded till we drive away that atmo- 


ſphere, and bring diier air in its place, that will receive 
the vapour, and thereby increaſe and facilitate the EV A- 
POKATi9N, and thus contribute to cool us. 
That the uſe of the fan was known to the ancients, is 
very evident from what Terence ſays, 

Cape hoc flabellum, & ventulum huic fic facits 
and from Ovid, Art. Amand. i. 161. 

Proſuit & tenues ventas moviſſe flabello. 


| 


The fans of the ancients were made of differ 
rials; but the moſt elegant were compoſed o 
feathers, or perhaps painted, ſo as to repre 
cock's tail. 

The euſtom which now prevails among the lad 
wearing fans, was borrowed from the Eaſt, wh 
hot climate renders the uſe of Fans and umbrella 
indiſpenſable. 

In the Eaſt they chiefly uſe large fans made of feat 
to keep off the ſun and the flies. In Italy and Spa 
they have a large fort of ſquare fans, ſuſpended 82 
middle of their apartments, and particularly over the t a 
bles ; theſe, by a motion at firſt given them, and which 
they retain a long time, on account of their perpendicu- 
lar ſoſpenſion, help to cool the air and drive off flies 

In the Greek church, a fan is put into the hands of the 
deacons in the ceremony of their ordination, in alluſion 
to a part of the dencon's office in that church, which is 
to keep the flies oft the prieſts during the celebration of 
the ſacrament. 

Wicquefort, in his tranſlation of the embaſſy of Garciag 
de Figueroa, gives the name fans to a kind of chimneys 
or ventiducts in uſe among the Perſians, to furniſh os 
and wind, into their houſes ; without which the heats 
would be e ara What is called a /ar amongſt 
us, and throughout the chief parts of Europe, is a thin 
ſkin, or piece of paper, taffety, or other light ſtuff, cut 
ſemicircularly, and mounted on ſeveral little Ricks of 
wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, and the like. 

It the paper be ſingle, the ſticks of the mounting are 
paſted on the leaſt ornamental fide : if double, the {ticks 
are placed betwixt them. Before they proceed to place 
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the ſticks, which they call mounting the fan, the paper is 


to be plaited in ſuch manner, as that the plaits may be 


alternately inward or.outward. 


It is in the middle of each plait, which is uſually about 
half an inch broad, that the ſticks are to be palied ; and 
theſe again are to be all joined and rivetted together at 
the other end; they are very thin, and ſcarce exceed one 
third of an inch in breadth ; and where they arc paſted 
to the paper are ſtill narrower, continuing thus to the 
extremity of the paper. 'The two ovter ones are bigger 
and ſtronget than the others. The number of tticks 
rarely exceed twenty-two. The fticks are vſual'y ; to- 
vided by the cabinet- makers or toy-men, the fan-painters 
plait the papers, paint, and mount them. 

The common painting is either in colours or gcld-leaf, 
applied on a filver ground, both prepared by the gola— 
beaters. Sometimes they paint on a pold groung, Lu it 
is rarely; true gold being too dear, and falle too paliry. 
To apply the filver leaves on the paper, they ute a come 
polition, which they pretend is a great ſecret, but which 
appears to be no other than gum Arabic, itugar-candy, 
and a little honey melted in common water, and mixed 
with a little brandy. This compulition is laid on with a 
ſponge ; then laying the fiIver leaves thereon, and prefi- 
ing them gently down with a lincn ball ſtuffcd with cot— 
ton, they catch hold, and adhere together. When, in- 
ſtead of lilver, gold ground is laid, the ſame method is 
obſerved, 

The ground being well dried, a number of the papers are 
well beaten together on a block, and by this means the 
filver or gold get a luſtre, as if they had been burnitheds 


FAN is alſo an inſtrument to winnow corn. Sce Wix- 


NOW. 


FAN, /ca. See GORGONIA. 
FANATIC, a wild, extravagant, viſionary, enthuſiaſtical 


perſon ; who pretends to revelation aud inſpiration, aud 
believes himſelf poſſoſſed with a divine ſpirit. 

The word is lormed of the Latin fanum, a heathen tem- 
ple; for which reaton the Chriſtians catled all the Cen- 
tiles Fanatics; aud accordingly the ancient chronicles of 
France called Clovis, fanatic and Pagan. 

Among the Heathens themſelves, there were a ſort of 
prophetic pricits, called fanatici; from whom the de- 
nomination ſince paſſed to all the reſt, They had their 
name from the Latin fanum, temple, becauſe they lived 
all together in temples. Struv. Antiq. Rom. Sent, Cap» 
6. p. 312. 

Of this kind particularly were the prieſts of Iſis, of the 
mother of the gods, of Bellona, and ſome others, who 
were called fanatici, In Gruter, p. 312. n. vii. we have 
an inſcription, wherein one L. Cornelius Januarius 15 
called Fanaticus, AB, 1818, SERAPIS. ABAEDEM PEL 
LONE. And p. 645. n. vii. Fanaticus de æde Bellong: 
What might give occaſion to the appellation of fanat/c5 
was, that they performed their ſactificcs in a wild, cu- 
thuſcaſtical manner; and the appellation has been gene” 
rally applied in modern times to thoſe who have made 
pretences to inſpiration, and who have conducted their 
worſhip or practice in an extravagant and licentious man- 


ner. Such were ſome of the German anabaptiſts and 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh quakers, at their firſt riſe, and the modern pro- 

hets, Muggletonians, Behmeniſts, &c, And the name 

| fanatics, as well as ſecteries, has been generally and 

invidi ally applied to difſenters from the church o! 
England. See SUPERSTI TION, : ; 

FANA'LIO, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, the fawning time, or 
£©:xc£-months in foreſts. 

FANCY. See THANT As x, and IMAGINATION. 

FANIONS, in Military Language, ſmall flags carried along 
with the baggage» See FLAG. . a 

FAN I ASIA, in the Italian Muſic, ſignifies fancy, and is 
uſed for a compoſition, wherein the compoſer ties him- 
ſelf to no particular time, but ranges according as his 
fancy leads, amid ſt- various movements, different airs, 
%c, This is otherwiſe called the capricious ſtyle : before 
ſonatas were uſed there were many of this kind, ſome 
of which remain evcu now. 

FAN CASTICAL colours, are the ſame with thoſe called 
EMPHATICAL colours. 

FANTOME corn, in Huſbandry, a term uſed by the ſar- 
mers in ſome ©! our counties for Jean, light, and lank 
corn; as they call in the ſame places fantome fleſh, that 
which is lean and poor, and can hardly hang on the 
bones. 

FANUNM, among the Romans, a temple or place conſe- 
crated to ſome deity. The deifed men and women 
among the heathens had likewiſe their fana z even the 
great philoſopher Cicero crected one to his daughter 
Pullin, Mem Acad. Infcrip. vol. i. p. 488, ſeq. 

FAPESMO, in Legic, one of the moos of ſyllogitms, 

A Hm in /ape/mo has its firſt propoſition an univer- 
{il athrinative, the ſecond an univerſal negative, and the 
third a particular negative. 

FAQUIR. See FAKIR, b . 

FAR, m Hor/:manſhip, an appellation given to any horſe's 
right hac: thus the yar foot, the Far ſhoulder, &c. is 
tre ſame wich the rignt ſoot, right thoulder, &c. 

Tak AND- MAN, in our O:4 Mriters, a traveller or mer- 
ch uit ilranger, to whom by the law of Scotland juſtice 
ought to be done with all expedition, that his buſineſs 
or journey be not hindered. | 

FARCE was originally a droll, pretty ſhew or entertain- 
ment, exhibited by charletans, or quacks, and their buf- 
ſoons, in the open ſtreet, to gather the croud together. 
"The word is French, and ſignities literally, force-meat, or 
ſtuffing. It was applied on this occaſion, without doubt, on 
account of the variety of jeſts, jibes, tricks, &c. where- 
with the entertainment was interlarded. Some authors 
deri\e fc, from the Latin Facetia; others from the 
Celtic /arce, mockery; others from the Latin farcire, 10 
Aufl. 
At preſent, farce is of a little more dignity. It is re- 
moved from the {ſtreet to the theatre; and inſtead of 
being perſormed by merry-andrews, to amule the rabble, 
is now acted by our comcdians, and become the enter- 
tainment of the politeſt audiences. . 

The poets have reformed the wildneſs of the primitive 
farces, and brought them to the taſte and manner of co- 
inedy. The difference between the two on our ſtage, is, 
that the latter keeps to nature and probability; and, in, 
order to that, is confned to certain laws, unities, &c. 
preicribed by the ancient critics. 

The former difallows of all laws, or rather ſets them all 
aſide on occaſion. Its end is purely to pleaſe, or to make 
merry; and it ticks at nothing which may contribute 
thereto, however wild and extravagant. Heace the 
dialogue is uſually low, the perſons of infecior rank, 
and tig fable or action trivial or ridiculous; and nature 
and truth are every where heightened and exaggerated 
to afford the more palpable ridicule. 

FARCIMINALLS Tunica, the ſame with ALLANTOIS, 

FARCIN, Farcy, or FasH910Ns, a diſeaſe in horſes, and 
ſometimes in oxen, &c. lomewhat of the nature of a 
ſcabies or mange. 

Gelner derives the word from varices, by changing the 
v into a digamma or. 
The farcin is infectious, and ſpreads like a true plague, 
egctius calls it morbus farcinimoſus. It conlitts in a 
corruption of the blood, which thews itſelf in eruptions 
of hard pultules, knots, or ſtrings along the veins, and 
in uicers, which are not cured without great difliculty, 
by ruining hot irons ino them. 
here is a /preading ju cin which diffuſes itſelf over the 
Whole body; an inner farcy, a /tringed farcy, &c. 
The farcy is ordinarily occaſioned by exceſſive heats and 
Colds, lometimes uy fpar-galling with ruſty (ſpurs, ſn afflo- 
ite or the like; or by the bite of another horſe inſected 
with it; or if in the leg, by cutting or interfering. 
or the cure, firſt bleed the horſe well ; then give him 
vur ounces of cream of tartar aud lenitive eleQary 
made into balls every other day for a week and then 
pive him three ounces of nitre every day for three weeks 
or a mouth; aud anvint the buds and ſwelling twice a 
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day with the following ointment, viz. ointment of elder; 
ſour ounces z oil of turpentine, two ounces ; ſugar of 
lead, half an ounce; white vitriol powdered, two dramsz 
and let theſe ſcveral ingredients be mixed together in 4 
galley-pot. By this proceſs the tumors will ſometimes 
diſperſe; but if they break and diſcharge a well-digeſted 
matter they will ſoon be well, by givng liver of anti- 
mony in the quantity of two ounces a day for a fortvipht, 
and one ounce a day for another fortnight. This will ve 
the caſe when the diſeaſe affects only the ſmaller velle)s; 
but if it affeRs the larger blood-veſlels, the cure wil be 
more difficult. When the plate, thigh, or neck-veins 
appear chorded, bleed immediately on the oppoſite ſide, 
and apply to the diſtempered vein the following compoſi- 
tion, viz. ſix ounces of oil of turpentine, and three ounces 
of oil of vitriol: the oil of vitriol muſt be dropped gently 
into the turpentine-oil, or elſe the bottle in which ir is 
contained will burſt. Let the diſcaſed parts be firſt 
rubbed with a woollen cloth, and then apply ſome of this 
mixture twice a day. Let the cooling phyſic and nite, 
and liver of antimony be uted, as above directed; and 
let the ſores be dreſſed with bees wax and oil. 

If the diſeaſe is fituated near the flanks and lower belly, 
and Goes not yield to the compound oil, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to bathe the parts with the following mixture as 
far as the centre of the belly, and to give a courſe of an- 
timonial medicines. Take four ounces of ſpirit of wine; 
oil of vitriol and turpentine, of each two ounces; white 
wine vinegar, or verjuice, fix ounces. When the dit- 
temper becomes inveterate, notwithſtanding the pre- 
ceding application, Gibſon recommends the following 
mixture, Viz. half a pint of linſeed oil; oil of turpentine 
and nitre, of each three ounces; tincture of euphorbium 
and hellebore, of each two drams; the ſoldier's oint- 
ment, or oil of bays, two ounces; oil of origanum, 
half an ounce; double aqua fortis, half an ounce : when 
the ebullition is over, add two ounces of Barbadoes tar. 
With this mixture rub the tumors and chorded veins 
once in two or thiee days, opening a paſſage to the 
matter iſſuing from the ulcers if they are clioaked up, 
with a ſmall hot iron, and deſtroying with vitriol the 
proud fleſh, which may be kept down by touching with 
oil of vitriol, aqua furiis, or butter of antimony. Dr. 
Bracken recommends the mercurial ointment for rubbing 
the chords and tumors before they break, in order to di- 
perie them; and when they are broke, to drels the ſotes 
with equal parts of Venice turpentine and quickſilver. 
Mercurials have been likewiſe given internally in various 
ways; two ounces of quickſiiver divided with an ounce 
of turpentine, and made up into four balls with diapente 


and gum guaiacum, of each two ounces, with a ſufſſicient 


quantity of honey, have been tucceſsfully given in the 
quantity of one ball twice a weck; but when mercurials 
are adminiſtered either internally or externally, gentle 
urgatives ſhould be interpoſed to prevent a ſalivation. 
he 2 which is a kind of dropſy, proceeds 
from a horle's feeding on low watery grounds, and in pits 
or holes where the graſs grows above the water; for the 
horſe in picking out the graſs licks up the water, which 
occaſions him to ſwell under the belly or chaps. 
The water-farcin is of two kinds; one produced by a fe- 
veriſh diſpoſition, terminating on the ſkin; and the 
other a true dropſy, in which the water is not conſined to 
the belly and limbs, but is found in different parts of the 
body, where a great number of ſoft ſwellings appear, 
which yield to the prefſure of the finger. The firlt ſpe- 
cies may be relieved by flight ſcarifications in the inſide of 
the leg and thigh with a = penkniſe; but in the other 
ſpecics the water muſt be diſcharged, and the crafis of the 
blood recovered by a purge given every week or ten days, 
and immediately after the firit the foilowing balls: take 
of nitre, two ounces: ſquills powdered, three drams, or 
half an ouncez camphor, one dram, and a ſuthcient 
quantity of honey to bring them of a due conſiſtence for 
balls. This ball ſhould be given once a day, and waſhed 
down with a horn or two of the following drink : 
take of black hellebore, freſh gathered, two pounds; 
waſh, bruiſe, and beil it in fix quarts of water till it is 
reduced to four; ſtrain off the liquor, and pour on the 
remaining bellebore two quaits of white wine; place it 
in a gentle heat, and let it infuſe forty-eight hours 3 
ſtrain it off, and mix both together, and give the horle a 
pint night and morning. When the horſe begins to re- 
cover, complete the cure by giving him half a pint of the 
following infuſion every night aud morning ior a ſort- 
night, and let him faſt two hours aſter it: take gentian- 
root and zedoary, of each four ounces; chamomile- 
flowers and the tops of centaury, of each two bendfuls ; 
of Jeſuit's bark, powdered, two ounces; of juniper- 
berries, four ounces; of filings of iron, half a pound; 
intuſe the whole in two gallons of ale tor a week, ſhak- 
ing the veſlel often, | 
We have ia the Philoſophical Tranſactions an ae — 
A horte 
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a horſe being cured of this diſeaſe by hemlock. The diſ- 
covery was accidental; the maſter of the horſe riding 

near a place where hemlock grew abundantly, ſuffered 
his horſe to eat greedily of it, and he became better from 
that time, and in a ſew days was wholly cured. We ge- 
nerally eſteem hemlock a poiſon ; but beſide this proof of 
its ſalutary effect, it is well known that its ſeeds are 
eaten by ſome birds, particularly by the buſtards, in very 
great quantities, without any harm. 

FARDEL of Land, is, according to ſome authots, the 
fourth; according to Noy, only the eighth part of a yard- 
land. See YarD-LaND. 

Decem acre faciunt ferdellam, quator ferdellæ faciunt 
virgatam, & quatuor virgate faciunt hidam, & quatuor 
hide faciunt teudum militare. 

FARDING- Bag, the firſt ſtomach of a cow or other ru- 


minating animal. 


FarDixG-deal or FarRD1xNG-LaNnD, in our Ancient Cuſ- 


toms, ſignifies the fourth part of an acre, now called a 
rood. In the regiſter of writs we have allo denariata, ho- 
lata, ſolidata, and librata terra, which muſt probably rife 
in proportion of quantity from the farding-dea!, as an 
half-penny, penny, ſhilling, and pound, riſe in valve; 
on which ſooting gta muſt be half an acre; denaria- 
alba, an acre ; ſolidata, twelve acres z and /:brata, twelve- 
ſcore acres. 

Yet we find viginti libratas terre, vel rediaus. Reg. fol. 
94. a. and 284 b. where [ibrata terra ſhould ſeem to be 
as much as yields xxs. per annum; and centum ſolidatas 
terrarum, tenementorum, & redituum, fol. 249. a. Others 
hold eb-/ata. to be but half a perch, and denariata a 

erch. 

FARDINGDTL was the fourth part of a yard-land, or of 
a plough-land, according to Spelman. | 

FARE, a voyage or paſſage, or the money paid for paſling 
by water, &c. 

For the fares of hackney-coachmen, waterman, &c. ſee 
 Hackwey-Coacnpgs, and WATERMEN. 

Fare e pige, the number which a ſow brings forth at one 
time, 

FAREN, in [chthys/ozy, a name given by the Swedes to a 
fiſh peculiar to their country. It is of the genus of the 
cyprini, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the 
yellow eyed cyprinus, with twenty-ſeven bones in the p;nna 
ani. 

FARFARA, a name given by ſome of the ancient Betani/7s 

to the plant we call cor r-, from the river Farfarus, 


mentioned by Ovid as remarkable for its ſhady banks, 


which afforded a very large quantity of this plant. Pliny 
mentions this plant with much confuſion, calling it alſo 
Farfano and farfugio, and forgetting that he had before 
deſcribed it under the name of t//i/ago or belchion. 

FARFRUGUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome au— 
thors have called the caltha paluſtris, or mar/5-MAR r- 
GOLD, 

FARFUGIUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
call COL T's-foot. 

FARINA, the flour or powder of ſome ſort of grain or 
pulſe, ground or ſifted from the bran. 

The word is ſormed of fer, corn-wheat z and far, accord- 
ing to Guichard, comes from the Hebrew, TA, bar, ſig- 
nifying the ſame thing. 

FARIN A fe&cundans, or pollen, among Naturaliſts, is a fine 
duſt prepared in the male flowers, or the male parts of 
flowers of plants; which, being afterward ſhed on the 
female, does the office of a ſperm or ſemen, by impreg- 
nating the ſame. 

The farina fæcundans, called alſo the male duſt and male 
feed, is formed and ſecreted in the apices or anther of 
the ſtamina; where, when it becomes mature and co— 
pious engugh, burſting its capſula, it is ſpilt on the head 
of the piſtil, and thence conveyed to the matrix or utricle 
thercof, to ſecundify the ova or female ſeed contained 
therein. 

This duſt in any one plant being viewed with a micro- 
ſcope, every particle thereof appears of the ſame ſize, 
and figure; but in different plants the figure, ſize, co- 
Jour, &c. of the duſt are very different. 

It may be obſerved, however, that the colour of the fa- 
ring varies in the ſame ſpecies, according to the colour 
of the flower; and even ſometimes the farina of the 
ſame flowers is of different colours, as is eaſily obſerved 
in the caryophyllus atvenſis. 

The figures of the divers kinds of farine are much harder 
to deſcribe, The moſt general figure is the oval, more 
or leſs tharp at the ends, with one or more channels or fur- 
rows running lengthwiſe; ſo that through the microſcope 
they look not unl:ke the done of a date, a grain of wheat, 
a coffee-berry, or an olive, 


The manner of gathering and preſerving the /arine of 


plants for microſcopic obſervations is this; gather the 
flowers in the midſt of a dry ſunſhiny day, when the dew 
is perfectly off; then gently hake off the Farina, or 
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lightly bruſh it off with a ſoft hair- pencil upon a piece of 
white paper; then take a ſingle talc or iſinglaſs between 
the nippers, and breathing on it, apply it inſtantly to the 
farine, the moiſture of the breath will make that light 
powder fo Mick to it. If too great a quantity be ſound 10 
hering to the talc, blow a little of it off; and if there be 
too little, breathe on it again, and rake up more, When 
this is done, put the talc into the hole of a flider, and 
applying it to the microſcope, ſee whether the 'litle 
grains are laid as you delirez and if they are, cover 
them with another talc, and fix the ring; but be care. 
ful that the talcs do not preſs upon the farina, ſo as to 
alter its form. Baker's Microſcope, p. 249. 

For the appearances of the arina of a great many plants 
ſee Tab. of Microsſcopical Objetts, Claſs 2. 7 
Of farine ſome are very hard, others ſoft, and eafj! 
broken. They all contain a great deal of falpbaroous 
matter more than the other parts, whence they are ver 
odorous. Thoſe of the lily are ſo full of oil that they 
greaſe the paper they are put in as if it had been oiled, 
Ihe farine of moſt aromatic plants ſwim in an eſſential 
oil, or ſort of liquid turpentine z others are involved in a 
dry refin, as thoſe of the lycopodium or muſcus terreſ- 
tris clavatus. Others, as thoſe of ſumitory, are incloſed 
in a little, viſcid, mucilaginous matter; and all, in ef- 
ect, have ſomething ſo glutinous, that they ſtick to any 
thing that touches them, ſo that it is difficult to ſeparate 
the grains from each other, 

Mr. Bradley ſuppoſes a magnetic virtue lodged in the 
farina fecundans or male duſi, by means whereof, when 
depoſited in the utricle of the female, it draws the nou- 
riſhment from the other parts of the plant into the ova 
or rudiments of the fruit, and makes them ſwell, The 
reality of this virtue, he argues, from the ſame being 
found in wax, which is chiefly or wholly gathered hence 
by the bees. 

The Farina of plants, has been ſometimes ſound to have 
an effect upon neighbouring plants. Thus, we read of ruſ- 
ſettings changed by the Farina of a neighbouring tree; 
and we have obſervations of peaſe of different colours in- 
ſecting one another in the like manner. Phil. Tran, 
Ne 477-6 7: 

This duſt was for many ages looked upon as an excrement 
of the plant; but it has of later times been found to con- 
filt wholly of organical bodies, which are in reality the 
embryo-plants; and entering with the ſeeds into the cap- 
ſules, while yet buried in the ſtyle, they fecundate 
them, and put them in a ſtate to vegetate and produce 
their ſpecies. On the moſt accurate examination, how- 
ever, with microſcopes, the arina or pulyis facuundlans 
of plants has never been found to carry any likeneſs to a 
Þlantula ſeminalis, or the rudiment of the plant which 
was · to be produced by it. All that the microſcope does 
in this caſe is but increaſing the apparent magnitude of 
the particles of the powder; but they are found, when 
thus viewed, to be no other than a congeries of globules, 
which are all alike in the ſame ſpecies, and compoled of 
fibres and vaſcules wrought together in ſuch a curious 
manner to the keeping whole as long as neceſſary, and 
burſting when neceſſary, that it appears evident they are 
deſtined for ſome very great uſes. 
Verdreſius, in the Acta Eruditorum, has given a very cu- 
rious detail, and has figured and deſcribed fifty kinds of 
this duſt, moſt of which are conſiderably different from 
one another, though ſome are nearly alike, He obſerves, 
that in all the number of flowers that he examined he 
found no far ina or pulvis facundans, that did not reſemble 
one of theſe fifty; and that, therefore, whoever engages 
in this curious reſearch, ſhould firſt obſerve theſe, and 
then refer the others to one or other of them as they next 
approach them, and mention their differences, if any, 
by way of characters by which they might always be 
known, Act. Erudit. ann. 1724. p. 310. 

The author of theſe curious obſervations has given good 
figures of theſe and of the other of the fifty of bis far: 
to which we refer the reader. See Generation of PLANTS. 


FARINAGIUM, in our 0/4 Mriters, denotes toll of meal 


or flour. 


FARIO, in [chthyology, a term for sa when about half 


grown, after it is paſt the ſtate in which it is called 2 
falar, and before it is of the full growth. 


FARLEU, money paid by tenants in the weſt of England 


in lieu of a heriot. In ſome manors of Devonſhire, J. 
leu is often diſtinguiſhed to be the beſt goods, as hcrict 
is the beſt beaſt payable at the death of a tenant. 


FARM, or FERM, FIRMA, in Law, ſignifies a little country 


meſſuage or diſtrict, containing houſe and land, with 
other conveniences, hired or taken by leafe, eitncr in 
writing or by word, under a certain yearly rent. 
This in divers parts is called differently ; in the North, it 
is a tack; in Lancaſhire, a fermebolt; in Eſſex, à voi ke. 
In the corrupted Latin, firma ſignified a place incloſe 


or ſhut in; whence, in ſome provinces, Mens oh 
. ; ErVeo: 5 


F A R 


ferves, they call cleſerie or cloſure, what in others they 
m. 
. and Skinner derive the word farm from the 
Saxons fearme, or feorme ; that is, victus, or proviſion, 
becauſe the country-people and tenants anciently paid 
their rents in victuals and other neceſſaries, though this 
was afterwards converted into the payment of a ſum of 
money. Whence a ferm was originally a place that fur- 
niſhed its owner or lord with proviſions. And among 
the Normans they ſtill diſtinguiſh between farms that 
pay in kind; i. e. proviſions; and thoſe which pay in 
money, calling the former ſimply fermes, and the latter 
blanche ferme, white ferm. | : 
Spelman ſhews, that the word frma anciently ſignified 
not only what we now call a farm, but alſo a feaſt or 
entertainment which the farmer gave the proprietor or 
landlord ſor a certain number of days, and at a certain 
rate, in conſideration of the lands, &c. he held of him. 
Thus fearm, in the laws of king Canutus, is rendered by 
Mr. Lombard, virus; and thus we read of reddere fir- 
mam unius nofis, and reddebat unam diem de firma, which 
denote proviſion for a night and day, the rents about the 
time of the Conquelt being all reſerved in proviſions; 
the cuſtom whereof is ſaid to have been firſt altered 
under Henry J. 
It is commonly allowed that a farm ſhould make three 
rents, as they expreſs it, one for the landlord, one for 
the charges, and one for the farmer to live upon ; but it 
is very ſeldom that a farm will conſtantly do this, or is to 
be maintained at that charge. In a farm of one hundred 
pounds a year, if the land 1s worth twenty ſhillings an 
acre, a hundred pounds may defray the charges of it; 
but if in a farm of the ſame rent the land be worth but 
ten ſhillings an acre, a hundred and thirty pounds a year 
muſt be allowed for the charges of this, or nearly ſo, 
and two hundred and fifty acres of ſuch land muſt be 
reckoned to a farm of a hundred pounds a year, or elſe the 
farmer will be ruined if it be not very improveable land. 
By ſtatute no parſon or ſpiritual per ſon that take farms 
or leaſes of land, on pain of forfeiting 10/. per month, 
&c. 21 Ben. VIII. cap. 18. And no perſon whatſoever 
ſhall take above two farms together in the {ame pariſh, 
under the forfeiture of three ſhillings and four-pence a 
week. 25 Hen, VIII. cap. 13. 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 
28. 
We alſo ſay, to farm duties, impoſts, &c. 
FARMER, he that tenants a farm, or is leſſee thereof. 
Alſo generally every leſlee for life, years, or at will, is 
ca:led farmer. 
As this word implies no myſtery, except it be that of 
huſbandry, huſbandman is the proper addition for a 
farmer, 
Fak MER, in Mining, is the lord of the field, or one that 
farms the lot and cope of the king. 
FARNIA, or FaRNIA Halorum, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the bitter oak; the cerrus ægylops, 
and aſpris of other writers. 
FARNOVIANS, in Eccle/aftical Hiſtory, a ſe& of Socini- 
ans, fo called from Staniſlaus Farnovius, who ſeparated 
from the other Unitarians in the year 1568, and was 
followed by ſeveral perſons. eminent for their learning. 
This ſect did not laſt long; for having loſt their chief, 
who died in 1615, it was ſcattered abroad and reduced 
to nothing. Farnovius was engaged by Goneſius to pre- 
fer the Arian ſyſtem to that of the Socinians, and con- 
ſequently afferted, that Chriſt had been produced out of 
nothing by the Supreme Being before the creation of 
this terreſtrial globe. His ſentiments concerning the 
Holy Ghoſt are not certainly known; however, it ap- 
pears that he warned his diſciples againſt paying the tri- 
ute of religious worſhip to the Divine Spirit. 
FARRA, in 1rhthyology, a name given by authors to a ſpe- 
cies of the coregonus, not differing eſſentially from the la- 
varetus or bezola, This ſpecies has had a great number 
of different names, and been deſcribed as five or ſix dif- 
ferent fiſh, But ali the deſcriptions of the ſeveral au- 
thors agree to prove it to be that ſpecies only of the core- 
gont, which Artedi has diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
coregonus, with the upper jaw longer and flat, and with 
fourteen rays in the back-fin. This name equally agrees 
with the ſeveral deſcriptions of the farra or ferro, bezola, 
lavaretus, & c. and they agree in all the 'efſential cha- 
raters with one another. See LAvARETUS, 
FARREATION, FaRRRATIo, in Antiquity, the ſame 
with CONFARREA TION. 
FARRIER, a perſon whoſe office is to ſhoe horſes, and- 
cure them when diſeaſed or lame. 
ARRIER'S pouch, in the Manege, a leathern bag, in which | 
they carry drivers, nippers, ſhoes for all ſizes of feet, 
good ſharp nails, and all that is proper for new-ſhoeing a 


horſe that has loſt his ſhoe upon a road. 


FARTHEL, or FARTHELLING, among Seamen, was uſed | 
Vor. II. No 125. | 


FAS 


for the ſame with what they common 


ing, Which is taking up the ſails, and 
to the yards, 


L Furl, or furl. 


indivg them cloſe 


FARTHING, a ſmall Engliſh copper coin, amounting to 


one-fourth of a penny. 


It was anciently called fourthing, as being the fourth of 
the integer or penny, 


FARTHING of gold, a coin uſed in ancient times, contain- 


ing in value the fourth part of a noble, or 20d. ſilver, and 
in weight the ſixth part of an ounce of gold. It is men- 
tioned in the ſtat. 9 Hen. V. cap. 7, where it is enacted, 


that there ſhall be good and juſt weight of the noble, half- 
noble, and farthing of gold. 


FARTHING of land ſeems to differ from FAR DINSG- deal. 


For in a ſurvey- book of the manor of Weſt-Hapton in 
Devonſhire, there is an entry thus: A. B. holds fix far- 
things of land at 1267. per ann. Blount. So that the far- 


thing of land muſt have been a conſiderable quantity, far 
more than a rood. 


FARUNDEL of land, the ſame as FARDING-deal. 
FASCE, Faſcia, in Heraldry. See FEss E. 
FASCES, in Antiquity, axes tied together with rods or 


ſtaves, and borne before the Roman magiſtrates as a 
badge of their office and authority. 

Florus, lib, i. cap. 5. aſſures us, that the uſe of faſces 
was introduced by the elder Tarquin, the fifth king of 
Rome, and that they were then the mark of the ſove- 
reign dignity, In . they were borne before the 
conſuls, but by turns only, each his day; ne, % ambo 
faſces haberent, duplicatus terror videretur. Livy, lib. ii. 
cap. i. They had each of them twelve, borne by ſo 
many uſhers, called lictors. See LicToR, Dionyſ. 
Halicarn. lib. iii. cap. 84. 
Others will have Romulus the author of the inſtitution, 
and aſcribe the number twelve to the number of birds 
which foretold him his kingdom. Others hold that he 
borrowed it from the Hetrurians, and that the number 
twelve anſwered to the twelve nations of Hetruria, who, 
in creating him king, gave him each an officer to ſerve 
him as lictor. Silius Italicus aſcribes their firſt invention 
to a city of Hetruria, called Vetulonia. 

Theſe faſces conſiſted of branches of elm; in the middle 
whereof was a ſecuris or ax, the head whereof ſtood out 
beyond the reſt, Plutarch relates the reaſon of this diſ- 
poſition. Publicola took the ax out of the faſces, as Plu- 
tarch aſſures us, to remove from the people all occaſion 
of terror. After the conſuls the prætots aſſumed the 
faſces. Cenſorin, De Die Natal. obſerves, that the præ- 
tors had only two, though Polybius and Plutarch give 
them fix. 

In the government of the decemviri it was the practice at 
firſt 'for only one of them to have the fa/ces; afterwards 
each of them had twelve, in the ſame manner as the 
kings. 


In funeral proceſſions it was the cuſtom to carry the faſces 
reverſed, as a token of grief. 


FASCETS, in Glaſ- making, the irons thruſt into the 


mouths of the bottles when made to remove them into 
the annealing-tower. 


FASCIA, in Architecture, by the workmen called Facta, 


Fac1o, or FACE, a broad liſt, fillet, or band, particu- 
larly uſed in architraves and pedeitals. | 

The architrave conſiſts of three faſciæ or bands; thus 
called by Vitruvius, as reſembling ſwaths, called in La- 
tin faſcie. 

That author admits of no faſciæ in the Tuſcan and Doric 
architrave; 1. e. he makes it all plain, without any divifion 
or cantoning into parts or | faſciers but the modern archi- 
tects take the liberty to differ from him in this particular. 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 25. No 25. 

In brick-buildings, the jutting out of the bricks beyond 
the windows in the ſeveral ſtories, except the higheſt, 
are called faſ/cias or faſciæ. | 

Theſe are ſometimes plain, and ſometimes moulded; but 
the moulding is only a cima rever/a, or an ogee, at the 


bottom, with two plain courſes of brick over it; then 
an aſtragal ; and laſtly a boultine. 


Fascia lata, in Anatomy, a large membranous, tendinous, 


or ligamentary covering, very conſiderable both for its 
extent and ſtrength, being made up chiefly of two planes 
of fibres, of which the external are more or leſs longi- 
tudinal, the internal more or leſs tranſverſe. It is far- 
ther ſtrengthened in ſome places by a great number of 
cther fibres, which augment its thickneſs, and form 
particular expanſions. 'The tranſverſe fibres are much 
{tronger than the longitudinal. Ir is fixed above to the 
edge of the criſta of the os ilium from the large tubero- 
ſity to the anterior ſuperior ſpine, to the ligamentum Fal- 
lopii, and to the aponeuroſis of the obliquus externus of 
the abdomen, on which it runs vp by a thin lamina, It 
is likewiſe fixed in the lateral inſerior part of the os ſa- 
crum, and to the neighbouring parts of the ligaments, by 

| 5 R which 


FAS 


which that bone is connected to the ofNa ilium and iſchi- 
um; from whence it advances over the glutei and thigh, 
between the membrana adipoſa and mulcles, all the way 
to the anterior and outer parts of the knee, It 1s very 
thin on the patella, but may be ſeparated from it. It is 
alſo continued over the external anterior part of the 
tibia, covering the muſcles which lie there, and is 
ſtrongly inſerted in the head of that bone, and in the 
upper part ofthe fibula. It ſends off elongations, which, 
like ſo many ſepta, run in between the muſcles and 
ſometimes meet in ſuch a manner as to form vaginz. 
It is flrongeſt on the anterior and outer parts of the 
thigh, growing gradually thinner on the inner and back 
arts. It is ſtrongly inſerted in the linea femoris aſpera, 

8 the vaſtus externus and biceps, forming a ſort 
of ſeptum between theſe' muſcles. It furniſhes particu- 
lar vaginæ to the muſcles which lie on the inſide of the 
thigh ; ard though theſe vagin are thin, they are pretty 
ſtrong, being chiefly made up of tranſverſe fibres. The 
faſcia lata more or leſs ſurrounds all the muſcles that 
ſerve to move the os femoris on the pelvis, and alſo the 
pelvis on the os femoris. This name has been ſometimes 
erroneouſly given to a ſmall anterior ſuperficial! muſcle, 
more properly called muſculus faſcie late, or muſculus 
MEMBRANOSUS. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 204. 

Fascia, in Surgery, is a fillet, roller, or bandage. It is 
extremely difficult to form an idea of bandages without 
ſeeing them made. See BaNDAGE. 

Fascix, in 4/ironomy, two rows of bright ſpots obſerved 
on Jupiter's body, appearing like ſwathes or belts. 
The faſciæ, or belts of Jupiter, are more lucid than the reſt 
of the diſk, and are terminated by parallel lines. They 
are ſometimes broader, and ſometimes narrower ; nor do 
they always poſſeſs the ſame part of the diſk. 
M. Huygens likewiſe obſerved a very large kind of faſcia 
in Mars; but it was darker than the reſt of the diſk, and 
took up the middle thereof, See BELTS. 

FASCIALIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, called alſo 
SARTORIUS. 

FASCIATION, in Surgery, is the binding of ſwathes about 
a limb that is to be cured. 

FASCICULATA Folia, among Botani/ts, See LEAF. 

FASCICULUS, in Medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs a certain quantity or meaſure of herbs. 
By faſciculus is meant ſo much as may be held in the arm 
when bent, and reſted oa the top of the hip. Phyſicians 
note it in preſcription by fafc. | 

FASCINATION denotes a fort of wITCHcRAFT, ſup- 
poſed to operate by the influence either of the eye or the 
tongue. 
The word is formed from the Greek, gagxautu, which 
ſignifies the ſame. 
Ancient writers diſtinguiſh two ſorts of fa/c;nation, one 
performed by looking, or the eſſicacy ot the eye. Such 
is that ſpoken of by Virgil in his third eclogue : 


— — 


Neſcio quis teneros culus mihi faſcinat agnos. 


The ſecond by words, and eſpecially malignant praiſes. | 
Such is that mentioned by the ſame poet in the ſeventh 
eclogue : 


Aut, fi ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noccat mala lingua futuro. 


Horace touches on both kinds in his firſt book of epiſtles : 


Non iftic obliquo oculo mea commoda quiſquam 
Limat, non od!9 objcuro, morſuque venenat. 


FASCINES, in Fortification, faggets, are ſmall branches of 
trees, or bavins, bound up in bundles, which, being 
mixed with earth, ſerve to ffll up ditches, to ſcreen the 
men, make the parapets of trenches, &c. See Tab. 
Fortif. fig. 4. 

Some of them are dipped in melted: pitch or tar; and, 

being ſct on fie, ſerve to burn the enemy's lodgments, or 

other works. 

A pitched faſcine is about a foot and a half, or two feet 

long. Thoſe that are uſed for making epaulements or 

chandeliers to raiſe works or fill up ditches are 10 feet 
long, and 1 or 1+ foot in diameter. They are formed 

by fixing fix ſmall pickets in the ground by pairs, ſo as to 

make little croſles, and well faſtened in the middle with 

willow bindings. On theſe treſtles the branches are laid, 

which are bound round with withes at the diſtance of 
every two feet. | 
In the corrupt Latin they uſe /aſcenina, faſcennia, and 
faſcinata, to ſignify the pales, faſcrnes, &c. uſed to incloſe 
the ancient Caſtles, &c, | 

FASHION. The word is French, fagon, which 6gniſies | 
making. 

FasHr on. is particularly uſed among Artificers, for the 
trouble, time, and labour, employed in a piece of wotk, | 
particularly of filver or gold. | 


—c—_ 


It is by the Faſhion that the workmen's wages or ſalary i 
regulated. i 


The word is alſo uſed to denote the prevailing mode or 
taſte, 


Fa$H1ONS, a name ſometimes given to the rFARciN. 
FAa$HnioN-preces, in the Sea- language, two pieces of timber 


which form the breadth of a ſhip at the ſtern, and are 
the outmolt timbers of the sTERN on each fide, forming 
its ſhape, and united to the ſtern-poſt, and to the exit. 
mity of the wing-tranſom by a rabbit, and a number oft 
ſtrong nails or ſpikes driven from without. 


FASSETS, among Tewellers. See FACETS. 
FASSUS, in our O /77 ters, is uſed for a faggot of wood, 


It ſeems to come from the French, fai/ſeau. 


FAST, a ſpace of time wherein a perſon takes lutle or na 


ſood. 

For the advantages of ing with regard to health, ſee 
ABSTINENCE, 

The Bramins never bleed their ſick, but make them f. 


FasT is peculiarly uſed for an abſtinence on account of re. 


ligion, or a ſpace of time wherein the church prohibits 
the uſe of food, or at lealt reſtrains it to certain kinds, and 
to certain hours. 

Faſting has been practiſed by moſt nations ſrom the re- 
moteſt antiquity. 

The Jews obſerved 74 from their firſt eſtabliſhment, 
Moſes appointed one folemn % before the feaſt of ex. 
piation; and others were inſtituted by the following pro- 
phets on diffetent occaſions; ſo that in the time of 22. 
charias there were four regular %s, viz. in the months 
of June, July, September and December. Jo theſe they 
have ſince added three others, in memory of fore di- 


treſſes they have at different times ſuffered. Beſides 


theſe, there ate various kinds of /a/7s, ſome for devotion, 
others for the new moons; and ſome among them kent 
an anniverſary 7, in memory of the tranſlation cf the 
Septuagint, in order to expiate the baſe compliance of 
their doElors for a foreign prince, and the outrage offer- 
ed to the dignity of their jaw, which, in their opinion, 
was only deligned for themſelves : Non fecit talitur amui 
nationt, 

There is no occaſion to deſcribe exactly the vatious ob- 
ſervances that accompanied theſe acts of humiliation, as 
being generally known. Their abſtinence laſted twenty- 
ſeven or twenty-cight hours, beginning before ſun-let, 
and not ending till {ome time after ſun-ſet the next day. 
On theſe days they were obliged to wear white robes, in 
token of their grief and repentance; to cover themſelegs 
with ſackcioth, to lie on aſhes, to ſprinkle them.on their 
head, and on great occaſions cover the ark of the cove— 
nant. In order to complete their abſtinence, they eat 
nothing at night but a little bread ſteeped in water, fea- 
ſoned with ſalt, and bitter herbs and pulie. Some of 
them continued the following day and night praying ia 
the temple, or ſynagogue, bare-tooted, and occaſionally 
ſcourging themſelves, 
Thoſe that would be particularly informed of theſe au 
ſterities may conſult Maimonides, Leo of Modena, and 
Buxtorf. 

The Egyptians, Phœnicians, and Aſſyrians, neigbbours 
to the Jews, had allo their 7a/f5z. The vat of the Nini- 
vites, occaſioned by the preaching of the prophet Jonas, 
is too well known to be inſiſted on. 

Nor were the Greeks without their 7%. Ariſtotle in- 
forms us, that the Lacedæmonians having reſolved to 
ſuccour a city of the allies, ordained a general 7% through 
the whole extent of their dominions, without excepting 
the domeſtic animals; and this they did for two ens, 
one that they might fpare proviſion in favour of the bc» 
ſieged, and the other to draw the bleſling of heaven on 
their enterprize. The Athenians, among others, had 
the Eleuſiuian and Theſmophorian 746, the obſervation 
of which was accompanied with ſtrict 7, particu» 
larly among the women, who ſpent one whole day ſitting 
on the ground in a mournful dreſs, without taking any 
nouriſhment z on which account this day was called 
E211, 

In a word, all the Pagan deities, whether of the male ct 
female ſex, required this duty of thoſe that defired to be 
initiated into their myſteries, of the prieſts and prieſt- 
eſſes that gave the otacles, and of thoſe that came i 
conſult them. 

In Italy /a/ting was obſerved much in the fame way- 
The inhabitants of Tarentum, being beſieged by the Ro- 
mans, demanded ſuccours from their neighbours of Reg- 
gium, who immediately ordained a Tf throughout their 
whole territories, with the ſame intention as the Lace- 
dzmonians, viz. to render the gods favourable, and to 
ſpare proviſion for their allies. Their enterprize having 
had good ſucceſs by their throwing a convoy with prob 
ſions into the town, the Remans were obliged to rails 


the ſiege: and the Tarcntines, in memory of U. de- 
iverv, 


hverv, inſlituted a perennial 7%. So that here we have 
two fais for the ſame event; that obſerved by thoſe who 
were the means of obtaining the deliverance, and that 
obſerved by them who received it. The Roman ſenate, 
Livy tells us, being alarmed by many prodigies, happen- 
ing in a train one after another, ordered the decemvir 
to conſult the Sibylline books; who having executed his 
commiſſion, declared, that to prevent the fatal conſe- 
quences, it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a 7% in honour of 
Ceres, to be obſerved every fifth year. That Jupiter had 
ſtated faſts at Rome, appears from the following paſ- 


ſage of Horace, where a mother is introduced praying to 
Jupiter for the recovery of her fon from a quartan ague, 


and promiſing that the patient ſhould purify himſelf in 


the Tiber on the morning of the a/?-day ſacred to that 
god : 


Frigida fi puerum quartana reliquerit, ills 
Mane dic quo tu indicts jejunia, nudus 


In Tiberi ſlabit. 


Faſting muſt have been very ſacred at Rome, ſince we find 
it practiſed by kings and emperors. Numa Pompilius, 
Julius Czar, Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, and others, we are 
told, had their ſtated Fa- days; and Julian the Apoſtate 
was ſo exact in this obſervance as even to outdo- the 
prieſts themſelves, and the moſt rigid philoſophers. 

In a word, every country, nation, and religion, have 
had at all times their prieſts, druids, gymnoſophiſts, and 
philoſophers, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their fru- 
gality, auſterity, and abſtinence. The practice of the 
Pythagoreans is well known; their whole life was a con- 
tinued lent, but with this difference between them and 
us, that they believed the uſe of fiſh equally unlawful 
with that of fleſh. They lived entirely on bread, fruits, 
and pulſe, with great ſobriety, in imitation”et their maſ- 
ter Pythagoras; though in this reſpect they muſt have 
fallen far ſhort of him, if we may believe Diogenes 
Laertius, who ſays that he continued his %s for no 
Jeſs than forty days. Apollonius Thyaneus, one of his 
moſt famous diſciples, could never by all his endeavours 
equal his maſter in this point, though his 7% greatly 
exceeded the ordinary intervals. 

The gymnoſophiſts or brachmans reckoned ug among 
their religions duties. Father Le Compte, in his Me- 
moirs, tells us, that the Chine'e have at all times had re- 
cular fas with form of prayers, for preſerving them 


from barreaneſs, inundations, earthquakes, and ſuch like |. 


public calamities. 'The Mahometans too, who noffeſs ſo 
large a part of Aſia and Africa, have times of faſting, 
called by them ramaran, as regular as we have lent : 
and their derviſes are remarkable for their mortification 
and /a//inr, Compte, Mem. tom. ii. p. 142. 

The Turks are fo ſcrupulous on the point of ing, that 
they will not at thoſe times fo much as take the ſmell of 
any perfume by the noſe. They hold that odours them- 
ſelves break t. If they bathe, it is forbid to put the 
head under water for fear of ſwallowing any of it; and as 
for women, they are forbid to bathe at all on faſi-days, 
tor a reaſon peculiar to the ſex. | 
It was not unuſual among the ancients to a on account 
of dreams. 


Mr. Bayle obſerves, that whole books have been written 


on long fa/ting. Cyriacus Lentulus has compaſed one, | 


De Prodigioſis Inediis. Fortunius Licetus, profeſſor of 
medicine at Padua, beſides a great many others, has pub- 
liſhed one book in folio, De 1is qui diu vivunt fine Ali- 
mento, or de Feriis Altricis Animæ. 

Though Za/ting is not poſitively enjoined by-Chriſt or his 
apoſtles, a practice prevailed among the firit Chriſtians of 


joining abſtinence with their prayers, eſpecially when 


they were engaged in affairs of extraordinary importance. 
But in the moſt ancient times we ſind no mention of any 
public and ſolemn 74s, except upon the anniverſary of 
Chriſt's crucifixion, However, in proceſs of time, days 
of faſting were gradually introduced, firlt by cuſtom, 
and afterwards by poſitive appointment; though it is not 
certain what thoſe days were, nor whether they were 
obſerved in the firſt century, Mr. Motheim acknow- 
ledges, that thoſe who affirm, that in the time of the 
apoſtles or ſoon after, the fourth and ſixth days of the 
week were obſerved as s, are not deſtitute of ſpe- 
cious arguments in favour of their opinion. Leclel. Niit. 
vol. i. p. 106. 8vo. 
Towards the cloſe of the third century Hing was held in 
much greater eſteem, from a notion that it ſerved as a 
ſecurity againſt the power of dæmons, who directed their 
ratagems principally againſt the luxurious. About the 
end of the fourth century this notion ſtill more generally 
prevailed ; and faſting was alſo conſidered as the moil 
<!leQual means of appeaſing the anger of an offended 
deity. Hence proceed the eſtabliſhment of this prac- 
tice as an indiſpenſable duty, by expreſs laws enacted by 


| 


FAS 
the rulers of the church. The Quadrageſimal or Lent 
Fast was held more ſacred than all the reſt, though it was 
not yet confined to a certain number of days. But as 
faſling became more general, it was contrived to render 
it more eaſy ; and therefore a mere abſtiuence from ſleſn 
and wine was judged ſufficient z which opinion prevailed 
from this time, and became univerſal among the Latins. 
Ib. vol. i. p. 237. 324. | 
The ſtrict canonical % only allows of one meal in 
twenty-four hours. F. Thomaſſin obſerves that the an- 
crevt ſaſt was to ſup without dining i. e. only to take 
one meal, and that not till after noon: adding, that to 
dine without ſupping was a breach of the 7%. The 
practice of the Latin church was to 7a thirty-ſix days in 
the year; which is, as it were, the tithe of the year. 
Tertullian wrote an expreſs treatiſe De Jejuniis, of /a/'s, 
to ſupport the new laws of /a/?ing, which the Montanilts 
were tor impoſing. 
The ancient catholics allowed of no obligatory or com- 
manded as beſides that preceding Eaſter, fince called 
Lent ; the terms of which were to forbear eating till the 
evening. | 
The other fa/?s obſerved were only of devotion ; ſuch 
were the fourth and fixth feriæ ; i, e. Wedneſdays and 
Fridays. 
This Lent fafts was called ation. Beſides theſe, there 
were occaſional as enjoined by the biſhops, &c. See 
ABSTINENCE and LENT. 
Some introduced the xerophagy into /afts ; that is, the 
uſe of dried fruits for their meals; and made a practice 
of abſtaining not only from all meats and wines, but alſo 
from ſucculent fruits, for the whole twenty-four hours; 


and ſome reduced themſelves to bread and water: but this 
was more than was commande«!, 


FasT-days ate thoſe appointed by public authority, to be ob- 


ſerved by faſting and humiliation. See ABSTINENCE. 


FasT-ground, or F aST-country, a term uſed by ſome of our 


Miners to expreſs what others call the sur. 


FASTERMANS, or FasT1NG- MEN, q. &. homines habentes, 


was uſed in our ancient cuſtoms for men in repute and 
ſubſtance ; or rather for pledges, ſureties, or bondſmen, 
who, according to the Saxon polity, were % bound to 
anſwer for one another's peaceable behaviour, 


FAS II, in Antiquity, the Roman CALENDAR ; wherein the 


ſeveral days ot the year, with their fealls, games, and other 
ceremonies were expteſſed. 
The Romans had their greater and Ie faſti. The great 
ati were called the fai of the imagiſtrates; and the 
cer, the faſt calendares. 
't he faſt: calendares, which were what was properly 
and primarily called i, are defined by Feſtus Pom- 
peius to be books containing a deſcription of the whole 
year; 1. e. ephemerides, or diaries, diſtinguiſhing the 
ſeveral kinds of days, FESTI, PROFEST1; FASTI, NE- 
FASTI, &c. The author hereof was Numa, who com- 
mitted the care and direction of the i to the pontifex 
maximus, whom the people uſed to go and conſult on 
every occaſion. This cuſtom held till the year of Rome 
450, when C. Flavius, fecretary to the pontifices, ex- 
poſed in the forum a liſt of all the days whereon it was 
lawful to work; which was ſo acceptable to the people, 
that they made him curule ædile. Liv. lib. ix. cap. 46. 
Ed. Crevier. tom. i. p. 573. | 
Theſe Ie fa/?:, or faſti calendares, were of two kinds, 
urbant and rufticis I he faſti urbani, or faſti of the city, 
were thoſe which obtained, or were obſerved in the city. 
Some will have them thus called becauſe they were ex- 
poſed publicly in divers parts of the city ; though by the 
various inſcriptions or gravings thereof on antique ſtones, 
one would imagine that private perſons had them likewiſe 
in their houſes, Ovid underrook to illuſtrate theſe fa/z: 
urbani, and comment on them in his Libri Faſtorum, 
whereof we have the ſix firit books ſtill remaining z the fix 
laſt, if ever they were written, being loſt. Beſide Ovid, ſe- 
veral other authors had undertaken the ſame ſubject, 
particularly L. Cincius Alimentatus, Fulvius Nobilior, 
Maſurius Sabinus, Cornelius Labeo, C. Licinianus, and 
Niſus; of all whom Macrobius makes mention in his 
Saturn, and preſerves fragments of cach ; beſides a work 
of one Bebius Marcus, intituled, De Faltis Dicbus, 
quoted by Fulgentius, De Priſco Sermone. 
In the greater fa/li, or faſli of tlie magiſtrates, were ex- 
preſſed the ſeveral fraits, with every thing relating to rhe 
gods, religion, and the magiſtrates; the emperors, their 
birth-days, ofhces, days conſecrated to them, and fea!ts 
and ceremonies eltablithed in their honour, or ſoc their 
proſperity, &c. 
Wich a number of ſuch circumſtances did flattery at 
length ſwell the 7, when they became denominated 
magni, to diſtinguith them from the bare calendar, or 
fajli calendares, 
In the Faici riu/licty, or country fabi, were expteſſed the 
; ſeveral 


FAT 


ſeveral days, feaſts, &c. to be obſerved by the country | 
people; for as theſe were taken up in tilling the ground, 
fewer feaſts, ſacrifices, ceremonies, and holidays, were 
enjoined them than the inhabitants of cities; and they 
had alſo ſome peculiar ones not obſerved at Rome. 
Theſe ruſtic ati contained little more than the ceremo- 
nies of the calends, nones, and ides; the fairs, ſigns of 
the zodiac, increaſe and decreaſe of the days, the tute- 
lary gods of each month, and certain directions for rural 
works to be performed each month. ; 
Fas was allo a chronicle or regiſter of time, wherein the 
ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpeCtive conſuls, with 


the principal events that happened during their con- 


ſulates; theſe were called allo at conſulares, or con- 


ſular faſti. 


Onuphrius Panvinius, Pighius, Sigonius, and Janſlen 
d'Almelooven, have given us the fa/ti conſulares; the 


two firſt, with long and learned comments, wherein are 


expreſſed not only the conſuls, but alſo the dictators, ma- 
giltri equitum, triumphs, and ovations. Pighius even 
adds as many of the other officers as he could find, viz. 
prætots, tribunes, &c. J. d Almelooven confines himſclt 
to the conſuls alone. 


FAsT1 is till applied to the archives and public records 


wherein are kept hiſtorical memoirs of public and remark- 
able events that have happened to a people. 


In the like ſenſe the martyrology is called the ſacred ati 


of the church. : 
The Jeſuit Du-Londel has compiled the fa/?i of Louis 
le Grand, &c. 


FasT1, or dies faſti, alſo denoted court days. See DAY» 


The word faft:, faſtorum, is formed of the verb fari, to 


ſpeak, becauſe during thoſe days the courts were open, 


cauſes might be heard, and the ptætor was allowed far, 
to pronounce the three words, do, dico, addico z the other 
days wherein this was prohibited were called 174i 
thus Ovid, 


Ille neſaſtus erit, per quem tria verba filentur : 
Faſtus erit, per quem lege licebit agi. 


Theſe dies faſti were noted in the calendar by the letter 
F, but oblerve, that there were ſome days ex parte faſt, 

artly ati, partly nefaſti ; i. e. juſtice might be diſtri- 
e at certain times of the day, and not at others. 
Theſe days were called interciſi; they were marked in 
the calendar thus; F. P. faſtus primo, where juſtice might 
be demanded during the firſt part of that day. 


FASTIDIUM C':5;. Sec NAUSEA. | 
FASTIGIATI Furni, in Chemiſtry, furnaces fitted with 


ſeveral aludels. 


FASTIGIUM, in Architecture, the ſame with PEDIMENT. 
FASTING Men. See FASTERMANS, 
FAT, in an Animal Body, a white, oily, concrete ſub- 


flance, collected in little membranous loculi or cells in 
divers parts of the body, ſerving to keep the parts warm, 
to ſoften and temper the acids of the aliments in the 
maſs of blood, and probably for the nouriſhment and re- 
paration of the human body. It is well known that ani- 
mals become lean and live upon their Fat when they have 
too little food; and when they have diſeaſes which pre- 
vent digeſtion and production of the nutritive juice; in 
which caſe the fat appears to be abſorbed by the veſſels 
deſigned for this uſe, and to be transformed into nutri- 
tive juice: it is alſo a fact, that the fatteſt perſons fall- 
ing into an atrophy, gradually loſe all their fat, which 
is always quite expended in ſuch caſes before the diſeaſe 
becomes fatal. See ADEPS. 

The vapours which riſe from fat, either heated in the open 
air, or diſtilled in cloſe veſſels, conſiſt of acid and attenu- 
ated oil: the acid is extremely penetrating, acrid, and vola- 
tile; it irritates and inflames the eyes, throat, and lungs; 
and excites a cough as much as volatile ſulphureous acid 
does, _—_ its nature be very different; and yet in this 
natural ſtate this acid is ſo well combined with the oily 
part, that none of its properties can be perceived. Fat, 
though very mild in good condition, becomes irritating 
and cauſtic when its acid is partly diſengaged by fire or 
time. Spirit of wine, which does not affect pure and un- 
changed fat, diſſolves ſome portion of fat which has 
been i{trongly heated, or which has become rancid ; whence 


it is inferred, that the acid of the fat diſengages itſelf in 
both theſe caſes. 


This at (found immediately under the cutis, incloſed 
in little bags, called cellulæ adipoſæ, adhering to the 
outer ſurface of the membrane, called adipo/a, all over 


the body, except on the forehead, eye-lids, penis, and 


ſcrotum) is nothing but the oily part of the aliment or 
chyle which could not enter into the compoſition of the 
nutritive juices, ſeparated from the arterial blood by the 
adipoſe glands, and carried by peculiar duQts to the 
membranous cells, whence it is tranſmitted again to the 
| blood by the veins. Dr. Grew takes it to be a coagulum 


| 
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of the oily parts of the blood, made eicher by ſome of itz 
own ſaline parts, or by the nitrous particles of the air. 
mingled therewith in the lungs which ſentiment is con 
firmed by an experiment of that learned perſon, who 
made an artificial fat, by only mixing oil of olives with 
ſpirit of nitre for ſome days: and hence it is that divers 
animals, as rabbits, hares, &c. grow fat in winter, and 
particularly in ſevere froſty weather, the air then abound- 
ing moſt in nitre. Hence alſo it is thar the fat of land 
animals is much firmer than that of fiſhes, the watery ele- 
ment containing leſs nitrous matter than the air. 
In ſome ſubjects the cellulz ate fo ſull and diſtended 
that the at is above an inch thick; in others they are 
almoſt flat; and in emaciated ſubjects, inſtead of at 
we find a fort of flaccid tranſparent ſubſtance, which » 
nothing but the bare membrane, the cells being all ex- 
hauſted. 

Joo much fat is uſually attended with heavineſs and 
drowſineſs, not only from the unwieldineſs of an over. 
grown body, but from the ſtuffing of the cavities and 
thorax alone, which ſometimes obitruQts the expanſion of 
the diaphragm and lungs, and produces a = wag or 
an orthopncea ; and it is likewiſe probable that the abun- 
dance of fatty or oily particles returned into the blood 
and implicating the more ſubtle and active parts, may 
hinder the neceflary ſecretions of the brain. See Cox. 
PULENCY. 

Mr. Hunauld has the following obſervations on the fa: 
of the body: 1. That though fetuſes and children have 
much fat under the ſkin, yet they have only a ſmall 
piece or two (ꝓclotons) at the baſe of the heart: whereas 
lean adult bodies have vat all round the baſe on the veſ- 
ſels that go out of the heart, and accompanying the larger 
coronary veſlels, and at the point of the heart. 2. That 
the omentum of very young children has no fat, and 
their meſentery very little. 3. 'That in many people the 
fat under the ſkin is exhauſted, while the bowels are 
overcharged with it. 4. The exterior part of the tunica 
cellularis is the firſt filled with at, and the laſt emptied 
of it; from which, and becauſe aponeuroſes and mem- 
branes ſpread over ſo many muſcles, he concludes, the 
common opinion of muſcles being lubricated by the fat, 
to be ill founded. See Mem, Acad. Scienc. 1732. 

The fat of different animals has been repreſented by 
ſome writers as of conſidetable medicinal uſe : thus, 
Calves fat is uſed in pomatums and unguents, being te- 
ſolutive and emollient. That of hogs and boars has the 
ſame qualities, and is alſo ſtrengthening. Deers greaſe 
is accounted good to fortify the nerves againſt the rheu- 
matiſm, ſciatica, gout, and fractures. Hares greaſe, ap- 
plied externally, promotes digeſtion, and a ſuppuration 
of abſceſſes. That of rabbets is nervous and reſolutive. 
That of cocks and hens, reſolves and ſoftens indurations. 
That of gecſe has the ſame qualities; and likewiſe abateth 
hzmorrhoids, aſſuages pains in the ear, being applied 
within the ſame ; and opens the belly, being taken in- 
wardly. Eels fat is eſteemed good againſt the hæmor- 
rhoids and deafneſs, to take away pits of the ſmall-pox, 
and to make the hair grow. That of the trout, beſides 
its being emollient, is ſaid to be good in diſcaſes of the 
anus, and in ulcers of the breaſt. 

But the ſpecific virtues aſcribed to certain Low do not ſeem 
well warranted ; ſome even doubt their being poſleſied of 
any properties different from other ſubſtances of like kind, 
unleſs what may ariſe out of their different conſiſtencics 
and degrees of volatility z that of the viper ſeems to have 
the moſt right to claim ſomething extraordinary upon 
that account, See ADEPs, 

The way of preparing fa: for medicinal purpoſes is to 
take out the ſkins, veins, fibres, &c. waſh it till it be- 
comes unbloody; then melt it by a gentle heat, with a 
little water, till the water is evaporated z ſtrain, put it 


into an earthen veſlel where it will fix, and preſerve it 
from air. 


FAT of whales, See BLUBBER. 
Far, or Var, is a kind of veſſel uſed for holding wine, 


ale, beer, cyder, or any other liquor, in the time of its 
preparation, 


FAT, or vat, alſo expreſſes a large wooden veſſel, which 


among brewers and maltſters, is uſed to meaſure MALT 
for expedition, containing a quarter or eight buſhels, at. 
1. Hen. V. cap. 10. and 11 Hen, VI. cap. 8. 


FAT is likewiſe a veſſel or pan of lead, uſed in making ſalt, 


&c, See SALT. 


FAT alſo denotes an uncertain meaſure of capacity: thus, 2 


fat of iſinglaſs contains from 34 hundred weight to 4 
hundred weight; a fa: of unbound books half a maund, 
or 4 bales; of wire, from 20 to 25 hundred weight; 
and of yarn, from 220 to 221 bundles. 


FATE, FATUM, in a general ſenſe, denotes an inevitable 


neceſſity depending on ſome ſuperior cauſe. 
Fate is a term much uſed among the ancient philoſophers 
| | g 
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i med a fando, from ſpeaking, and primarily im- 
* pac ſame fans 9 viz. a word or decree pro- 
unced by God : or a fixed ſentence whereby the Deity 

N 2 preſcribed the order of things, and allotted every 
\erſon what ſhall befal him. , 
Che Greeks call it Ehn, quaſi epuor, Nexus, a chain, 

© br neceſſary ſeries of things indilſolubly linked together. 
All things, ſays Plato, are in fate; i. e. within its ſphere 
or ſcheme, but all things ate not fated ; and he thus ex- 
| plains the diſtinction: it is not in fare, ſays he, that one 
man ſhall do ſo and ſo, and another /uffr ſo and ſo, for 
that would be deſtructive of out free agency and liberty 


but if any one ſhould chooſe ſuch a life, or do ſuch or 


ſuch things, then it is in fate that ſuch things and ſuch . 


uences ſhall enſue upon it. The ſoul, therefore, 
5 — free and uncontrolled, and it lies within 
jrſelf to act or not; and there is no compulſion or ne- 
ceſſity here; but what follows upon the action ſhall be 
accompliſhed, xa lp αẽ u:, according to fate, or the 
conflitution of things; e. gr. that Patis ſhould bear off 
Helen by force was ſomething dependent on himſelf ; 
but that a war * enſue is the conſequence. Ex 

inoo de Platon. Dogmat. 

he ſame drome, as cited by Hierocles, obſerves 
to this purpoſe : the choice of action is in our own 
power ; but the juſt award or retribution of good or i! 
which enſues upon the choice, lies in the brealt of thoſe 
etherial judges who are appointed under God. | 
But beſide this ſenſe of the word wherein it is uſed, ſome- 
times to denote the connection of cauſes in nature, 
and ſometimes in the divine appointment, the word fate 
has a farther intention, being uſed to expreſs a certain 
neceſſity or external deſignation of things, whereby all 
agents, both neceſſary and voluntary, are ſwayed and 
directed to their ends. See NECESSITY. ö 
Some authors divide fate into aſtrological and fotcal. 

FATE, aftrolegical, denotes a neceſſity of things and events, 
ariſing, as is ſuppoſed, from tHe influence and poſitions 
of the beavenly bodies, which give law both to the ele- 
ments and mixed bodies, and to the wills of men. 

In which ſenſe the word is often uſed by Manilius, Certum 
eft & inevitabilefatum : materiaque datum oft cogt, ſed co- 
ere ſtellis. : 

F Fe __ /toica), or fatality, is defined by Cicero an order or 
ſeries of cauſes, wherein cauſe being linked to cauſe, 
each produces the other; and thus all things flow from 
one prime cauſe. Chryſippus defines it a natural invari- 
able ſucceſſion of all things ab ter no, each involving the 
other. | 
To this fate they ſubject the very gods. Thus the poet: 
the Parent of all things made laws at the beginning, by 
which he not only binds other things, but himſelf. So 
Seneca: Eadem neceſſitas & devs alligat. Irrevocabilis 
divina pariter & humana curſus vehit. Ipſe ille omnium 
conditor & rector ſcripfit quidem fata, ſed ſequitur : ſemel 
crigſit, ſemper paret. a | 

4 of Joo Lok of cauſes the poets call Morga and 
Parcz, or Deſſinies. i 

Fate is vided by ſome later authors into phy/ical and 
divine. ; 

1% phyſical, is an order and ſeries of natural cauſes ap- 

priated to their effects. : 

his ſeries is neceſſary, and the neceſſity 1s natural. The 
principle or foundation of this fate is nature, or the 
power and manner of acting which God originally gave 
to the ſeveral bodies, elements, mixts, &c. By this 
Fate it is that fire warms, bodies communicate motion to 
each other, the fun and moon occaſion the tides, &c. 
and the effects of this fate are all the events and pheno- 
mera in the univerſe, except ſuch as ariſe from the human 

, will, See NATURE. ok 

Fare, Divine, is what we more uſually call PROVIDENCE, 

Plato in his Phædo included both theſe in one definition, 
as. intimating, that they were one and the ſame thing, 
actively and paſſively conſidered. Thus, Fatum ęſt ratio 
ſuædam divina, lexque naturæ comes, que tranfir i nequeat, 
quippe à cauſa pendens, que 3 fit quibuſvis impedi- 
mentis. Though that of Boethius ſeems the clearer and 
more juſt, Fatum, ſays he, eff inbærens rebus mobilibus 
4% ie. per quam Providentia ſuis quæ que nectit ordini- 
Us, 


FATHER, Pater, a term of relation, denoting a perſon 
who begot a child, either male or female. Ag 
Among the ancient Romans the fathers of three children 

ad very conſiderable privileges allowed them as ſuch. 
By the law of Romulus a {at er had an abſolute and un- 
limited power over his children. Amon ſt che Lace- 
dæmonians, we learn from Ariſtotte's Politics, the fa- 

| ther of three children was excufed from the duty of 
mounting guard tor the ſecurity of the city ; and a father 


of four children was exempted ffom Every public bur- 
n. 


FATHIMIT ES, or Fa THRUIT RES, t 


F AT 


[FATHE R, adoptive, is he who takes the childrem of ſonic 
other, and acknowleges them as his own. See Abo Tiox. 
FaTHER, putative; is he who is only the reputed or ſup- 
poſed father. * was putative father of our Saviour. 
FATHER, natural, is he who has illegitimate children. 
FATRER-in-/awv, is a perſon married to a woman who has 
children by a former huſband, &c. to which children be 
is ſaid to be a father-in-law, "= 
FATHER is alſo uſed in Theology for the firſt perſon in the 
TrIiNiTY. | | | | 
FaTHER is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe on divers moral 
and ſpititual occaſions. Thus, it 1s applied to che pas 
triarchs; as we ſay Adam was the father of all mankind; 
Abraham the father of the faithful, &c. 
FATHERS, in at 5 Senſe, denote the ancient 
prelates and doctors of the church. | | f 
_ The fathers aſſembled at the council of Nice; Chryſoſ- 
tom, St. Baſil, &c. were Greek fathers, and St. Auguſ- 
tine, St. Ambroſe, &c. were Latin fathers. | 
The appellation of fathers is uſually confined to the theo- 
logical writers of the firſt 6x centuries. 
FATHERS, apoftslical, See APUSTOLICAL. 
FATHERS is alioa title of honour given to prelates and dig- 
nitaries of the church. The right reverend ather in God 
lord biſhop of, &. Ab cure ſimilitudine patres appelluntur. 
FATHER is alſo applied to the ſuperiors of convents, &c. 
See ABBOT. I he father general ; father provincial, ex- 
provincial ; father prior, ſub- prior; father definitor, in 
the order of Benedictines; father guardian, in that of the 
Franciſcans ; father corrector, among the Minims, &c. 
FATHERS is alto applied plurally to all congregations of 
ecclefiaſtics, whether regular or ſecular ; as the Jathers 
Cordeliets, Capuchins, Auguſtins, Jacobins, &c. The 
fathers Jeſuits, fathers of the Oratory, Barnabites, Thea- 
tins of the miſhon, & e. See each under the proper arti- 
cle. 

FATHERS of the Chriſtian docirine is a denomination belong- 
ing to two religious orders; one inſtituted in France b 
Czſar de Bus, and confirmed in 1597, by Clement VIII. 
and another in Italy founded by Cuſani, a Milaneſe 
knight, and eſtabliſhed by the authority of Pius V. and 

Gregory XIII. 
FATHERS of Somaſquo, or regular clerks of St. Maieul, is 
the appeliation of a religious order deduced from the 
name of the place where their founder reſided. It was 
firſt formed into a diſtinct ſociety by Jerome Amiliani, 
a noble Venetian, and confirmed by Paul III. and Pius 
IV. in 1540 and 1563. Their office was the inſtruction 
of the young and ignorant, and the relief of orphans, 
FATHERS is alſo uſed for perſons venerable for their age or 
quality, or the ſervices they have done the public, 
Thus, at Rome the ſenators were called coming fathers, 
patres conſcripti, &c. N 
FATHER=-/q/her, in Ichihyology, an Engliſh name given to a 
fiſh, called by ſome authors, though improperly, 5CoR- 
PANA, and ſcer pius marinus. It is properly of the cor- 
ros kind, and is named by Artedi the ſmooth cottus 
without ſcales, with ſeveral ſpines upon the head, and 
with the upper jaw a little longer than the under. It 
more reſembles the ſmall fiſh we call the bu1/-head or 
miller's thumb, than the cok ANA. The head is large 
and armed with ſpines, which it can oppoſe to any ene- 
my that attacks it, by ſwelling out its cheeks and gill- 
covers to a large ſize. The noſe and {ſpace contiguous 
to the eyes are furniſhed with ſhort ſharp ſpines, and the 
covers of the gills are terminated 75 very long ones, 
which are ſtrong and ſharp- pointed. The mouth is large ; 
the jaws are covered with rows of very ſmall teeth; and 
the roof of the mouth is furniſhed with a triangular {pot 
of minute teeth. The back is more elevated than that of 
others of this genus; the belly prominent; the ſide- line 
rough; the reſt of the body very ſmooth, and growing 
ſlender towards the tail. is kind is very fiequent in 
the Newfoundland ſeas, where. it is called ſcolping; and 
it is common on the coaſt of Greenland in deep water, 
near the ſhore. It is a principal food of the natives, and 
ſoup made of it is faid to be both agreeable and whole. 
ſome. See Tab. of Fiſh. fig. 4. 


the deſcendants of Ma- 
homet by Fathima, or Fathema his daughter. 


The dynaſty of Fathimites, i. e. of princes deſcendin 


in a ditect line from Ali and Fathima his wife, Maho: 


met's daughter, commenced in Africa in the year of the 
Hegira 296, of Jeſus Chriſt 908. RY 
The Fathinntes afterwards conquered Egypt, and eſtab- 
liſhed themſelves therein in quality ot caliphs. 

The Fathimites of Egypt ended with Abed, in the year of 
the Hegira 567, 208 years after their firſt tabliſhment 
in Africa, and 208 years after the conqueſt of Egypt. 


| FATHOM, a long meaſure — feet, taken from 


the utmoſt extent of both arms when ſtretched into a 


Vol. II. Ne 126. 


| right line, 


58 The 


FAY 


The fathom is uſed at ſea in eſtimating the length of 
cables and other ſhip-ropes, with the depths and ſound- 
ings of the ſea as alſo in mines, quarries, wells, and 


works of fortification. | 
There are three kinds of fathoms, accommodated to the 


different ranks of veſſels : the firſt, which is that of men 
of war, contains ſix feet; the middling, or that of mer- 
chant-ſhips, five feet and a half; and the 2 
uſed in fluyets, fly-boats, and other fiſhing- veſſels, only 
five feet. 5 
Farnou is alſo uſed in ſeveral countries, particularly Italy, 
for the common yard or ell whereby things are ordinarily 
meaſured in commerce. . 
In this ſenſe it is more commonly called brace, or braccto, 
d. arm. In Muſcovy che 4 contains ſeven Engliſh 
f and about one-tenth of an inch. 


er | 
FATNESS, in Medicine, CORPULENCY, or the ſtate of a 


perſon too much loaded with fleſh and fat. See an ac- 
count of a remarkable caſe of fatne/s in the Med. Obſ. 
&c. vol. iii. p. 69, &c. 

FA'TTENING of Colours, among Painters, denotes a co- 


agulation of the oil, which frequently happens on its be- | 


ing mixed with ſeveral kinds of pigments; whence, after 
being kept for ſome time, it is rendered of ſo viſcid or 
glutinous a conſiſtency as to be wholly incapable of be- 
ing worked with either bruſh or pencil. This alſo hap- 


ns ſometimes after the colours have been ſpread or | 


aid on the proper ground ; in which caſe one part of the 

oil will run off in ſmall ſtreams or drops, while the other 
will remain with the colours without ſhewing the 
leaſt tendency to dry. Oils likewiſe will fatten by long 
keeping, or by being expoſed for a conſiderable time to 
the ſun and air. | 

FaTTENING of horſes. See HorsEs. 

FATUARII, in Antiquity, were perſons, who, appearing in- 

ſpired, foretold things to come. 
The word is formed of Fatua, wife of the god Faunus, 
who was ſuppoſed to inſpire women with the knowledge 
of futuriry, as Faunus himſelf did the men. Fatua had 
her name from fari, q. d. vaticinari, to prophecy. 

FATUUS Ignis. See IGn1s fatuus. | 

FAUCON, or FaLcon, a name formerly given to a ſmall 
piece of cannon, whoſe diameter was 24 inches; weight 
750 pounds; length, 7 feet; load, 24 pound; ſhot, 24 

inches diameter; and 24 pound weight. See CANNON, 
and Gun, 

FAUCONET, or FALCoNET, a very ſmall piece of ord- 
nance, whoſe diameter at the bore was 24 inches; 
weight, 400 pounds; length, 6 feet; load, 14 pound; 
ſhot, ſomething more than two inches diameter, and 

14 pound weight. See ORDNANCE and Gus. 

FAVIF ORMA, in Surgery, a term uſed to expreſs certain 
ulcers, which, when preſſed upon with the finger, emit 
a ſanies through ſeveral ſmall holes in the manner in 
which honey, on preſſing the comb, iſſues out of the 
cells. | 

FAVILLA Salis, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
Vitruvius and ſome of the more ancient writers to the 


natrum or nitre of the ancients. Our chemical writers, | 


who have been uſed to delight much in hard names, have 
applied the fame phraſe to expreſs our nitre ; but this is a 
very different ſalt from the other. | 


FAVISSA, among Antiquaries, a hole, pit, or vault, un- 


der-ground, wherein is kept ſomething of great value. 


The word ſeems formed of /avi//a, a diminutive of o, 


to A. Gellius and Varro, was | 


a it, or ditch. 
The favwiſſa, accordin 
much the ſame with what the ancient Greeks and Ro- 


mans called e 6. theſaurus, and what in ſome of | 


the modern' churches is called archives and treaſury. 
In the capitol there were divers faviſſæ. They were ſub- 


terraneous places, walled, and vaulted, having no en- | 


trance or light but by a hole at the top, which was uſu- 
ally ſtopped up with a huge ſtone. | 

They were chiefly deſtined for keeping the old worn ſta- 
tues and other ancient moveables formerly uſed in the 


temple; ſo religiouſly did that people reſpect and pre- 


ſerve whatever was conſecrated. Catullus would have 
lowered the floor of the Capitol, but that the faviſe pre- 
vented him. 

Feſtus, however, gives us @ different account: of the 
Faviſſe. According to that author they were wells.or 
pits of water near, the — and for the uſo thereof, 
the ſame with what the Greeks called onpance, navel, 
as being round, &c. Gellius likewife gives them the 
'name + iſterns, as well as Feſtus; but it is apparently 
for no orlfEr reaſon than that they bore a reſemblance to 
them in figure. | | 
In effect, the two notions are pretty eaſily reconciled, it 
being certain that the treaſuries of ſome of the ancient 
Greek temples were the ciſtęrns or reſervoirs of water 
| wherein people uſed to waſh "themſelves before they en 
tered the temple. | | 
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The 
cember; i. e. on the fifth day of that mont 
cipal ſacrifice was a roe-buck ; or rath 
Horace, a kid, attended with libations of 


FAUNS, Favun1, 


FAU 


| FAUNALIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated 


mans in honour of the god Faunus. 
The, deity Faunus, to whom the ſolemnity was deyg) 

and from whom it was denominated, was the Abe 
among the Romans with the Pan of the Greeks, © © 


* , 


ing of incenſe. 


It was properly a country feſtival, bein 
the fields and villages with pecufiat Joy i de 


Horace gives us a very 
eighteenth ode of the chird book : 


Teuer pleno eadit hædus anne: 


aunalia were held on the day of the n 


by the Ro. 


ones of De- 
h. The prin- 
et, actording to 
wine, and burn. 


ormed in 
votion. 


y deſctiption thereof in the 


Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 
Vina crateve : vetus ara multo 


Fumat odorec. 


Struvius in his Roman calendar marks the feaſt of Faunus 


on the day of the ides of February, which is the thirteenth 


day of that month; and the Faunalia he places o 

fifth of the ides of December, or the ninth « he 
month; and in chap. ix. he ſhews, that there really 
were two Faunalia, the one in February, mentioned by 
Ovid, Faſt. lib. vi. ver. 246, the other on the ninth of 
orace, in the place juſt cited, 


December, mentioned by 


lighted more particular! 
appear as attendants of 


B 


among the ancients, were a ſpecies of 
demi-gods inhabiting the foreſts ; called alfo 
Sylvani, and little differing from the 84 TYRS. T 


Sylans 
bey "ig 


in vineyards, and they generally 
acchus, in the repreſentations of 
Bacchanal feaſts and proceſſions. They were reprefent- 
ed as half men, half goats, having the horns, ears, feet, 
and tail of a goat, a very flat noſe, and the reſt hu- 


The Roman Faunus, we have obſerved, was the fame with 
the Greek Pan. Now, in the poets we find frequent men- 
tion made of Fauns and Panes in the plural number; in 


the PANEs. 


Though the Fauns were held for demi-god 


were ſuppoſed to die after a long life, 
that their ſather or chief, Faunus himſelf, only lived 120 


Years. 


directly from the weſt. 


all probability, therefore, the Fauns were the fame with 
6, yet they 
Arnobius ſhews 
FAVONIUS, among the Romans, the wind which blew 
FAVORITO, in the Traian Mufic, is an epithet given to 


ſuch parts of any compoſition as are performed to the 
greateſt advantage. Thus, choro favorite is a chorus in 
which are employed the beſt voices and inſtruments to 
ſing the recitativos, play the ritornellos, &c. This is 
otherwiſe called the /:tt/e chorus, or choro recitante. 


FAVOUR, in Commerce. | 
FAUSSE-BRAYE, in Fortification, an elevation of earth, 


See Dars of grace. 


about three feet above the level ground; round the foot 
of the rampart on the outſide, defended by a parapet 
about four or five fathoms diſtant from the upper para- 
pet, which parts it from the berme, and the edge of the 
ditch ; its uſe, is for the defence of the ditch. The 
fauſſe-braye is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
chemin des rondes, and baſſe eincente. 
It is of little uſe where ramparts are faced with wall, 


becauſe of the rubbiſh which t 


cannon beats down into 


it : for this reaſon engineers will bave none before the 
faces of the baſtions where the breach is commonly 
made, becauſe the ruins falling, the fauſſe-braye makes 
the aſcent to the breach the eaſier ; beſides, that which 
flies from the face often kills the ſoldiers placed to de- 


fend it. 


For theſe reaſons it is generally diſuſed by modern en- 
gineers, more eſpecially ſince the invention of ricochet- 
firing, which renders it extremely eaſy to enfilade the 
low works of the fau//e-brays from one end to the other. 


FA USSR chenille, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by Mr. 


Resumur and other of the French writers to expres 3 


large [claſs of worms produce 
ous of four-winged flies. 
t 


that t 


ey have deceived many wri 


d from the eggs of ſeveral 
Theſe worms have greatly 


appearance of caterpillars in their general form, ſo 
any * ters 2 inſects into an 


opinion that they really were ſo. Their bodies are longs 
in the manner of the caterpillar, and they are compoſe 
of, ſeveral rings or joints; the ſkin'is of the ſame con- 


ſiſte nee with t 


of the caterpillar's; an: 
cies the creature is variegated with beautiful 


d in many ſpe- 
colours, di- 


poſed in the ſame manner as thoſe of the ſmooth cater- 


pillars uſually are. Both theſe 
— number of legs, and thoſe 
ranaceous, and others ſcaly. Bo 


terpillar have each fix of the ſcaly le 


branaceous ones are different in TE 
ſufficient to conftitute a difference between 
caterpillars have never more than ten of theſe, 


kinds of inſets 
of two kinds fome mem- 
th the worm and the ca- 
but the mem- 
and are alone 
them. The 


have 2 


which, 
with 


F A U 


- with the ſcaly ones, make ſixteen, the utmoſt number 
ol the legs of any caterpillars ; but theſe worms have al- 
ways at teaſt twelve of the latter kind of legs, which, 
with the fix ſcaly ones, make the whole number 
eighteen 3 and many ſpecies have fourteen, ſixteen, or 
- eighteen of the membranaceous ones alone. The mem- 
branaceous legs of the worms differ alſo from thoſe of the 
nuine caterpitlars, in that they are not furniſhed with 
the hooks at their ends, which thoſe of the latter have. 
The legs therefore alone = a fufficient baſis of diſtine- 
tion between the caterpillar and the fauſſe chenille, "or 
caterpillar worm 3 but there is yet a more obvious diſ- 
tinction between them in the ſhape of their heads; and 
by this they may always be known from each other at 
firſt ſight. The heads of the various ſpecies of cater- 
illars are of ſeveral very different ſhapes ; fome are 
ſhort, others long : ſome more, ſome leſs flatred ; and 
ſome terminate in a ſharp point, while others are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a ſort of flit or divifion in the back part. 
Theſe 114 are found in the ſeveral kinds of the 
genuine caterpillars; but the heads of all the fauſſe che- 
nilles are of one ſhape, and that very different from ali 
theſe; they are round and very convex, fo that they ap- 
pear a part of a ſmall ſphere. The mouths of theſe, and 
of the genuine caterpillars are wholly alike, and the ſtig- 
mata are placed in the fame manner. The eyes, how- 
ever, of the two kinds ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them, the 
fauſſe chenille having only two, and thoſe: very large and 
rominent, and placed on each fide of the head 3 where- 
as the caterpillar has five eyes on each fide of its head, 
and thoſe placed in a circular direction, and roo ſmall to 
be ſeen without the affiſtance of glaſſes. 
Theſe creatures differ from the common caterpillars in 
their manner of remaining on the leaves of a plant : the 
* caterpillar is always extended at its full length, whether 
it is eating or not; but the fanſſe chenille, though it ex- 
tends its to the full length while eating, always rolls 
it up into a ſpiral when at reſt, making feveral circular 
turns with it, of which the head is at the end of the 
outermoſt, and the tail in the very centre of the inner 
one. They give themſelves various odd contortions 
when they are ſeizitig on their fobd; and it is a very 
whimſical fight to obſerve twenty or thirty of them in 
thoſe kinds which live in ſociety atracking the different 
portions of the ſame leaf all at once, and each giving its 
body ſome odd turn at the ſame time. This is a common 
ſight on the leaves of the ofier, a whitiſh green Kind be- 
ing very frequent in large cottipanies E that tree, and 
often ſeen thus feeding in coveys. It is remarkable 
that as the caterpillar feeds indiſſerently on every part of 
the leaf, this animal uſually attacks only the edges. 
The creature, when it finds the time of its change into the 
nymph ſtate approaching, gives it{elf the trouble of fottn- 
ing a caſe in which it may paſs into that ſtare, and re- 
main in it during the deſtined time without being ſub- 
je& to external injuries: it ſpins a webb of filk for this 
23 the ſhape of a little egg. This on the outſide 
ews nothing remarkable; but when cut open, it is 
found to Be compofed of two different ſubſtances, at 
leaſt of two ſubſtances of vety different workmanſhip, 
though the materials are the' ſame in both. The outer 
eaſe is reticulated, and fotmed of very ftrong threads 
woven in Jooſt open net-work; but the inner one is 
formed of extremely fine threads, and thoſe wove into a 
cloſer ſtuff than all that the loom can come up to. The 


outer ſtröng and coarfe web was plainly intended for no | 
other purpoſe but for the better de oy, his preſerving | 


them from infurtes'; and theft two diſtinct caſes do not 
any where adhere to one another but Bareley touch; ſo that 
on pulling afunder the oer one between the fingers the 
inner one coches out Whole. Phe ſtrength of this ex- 


terior ſhell is extremely neceffary, as allo the cloſe tex- | 


ture of the inner one fof defending the incloſed ani- 
mal in the nympli ſtate from ſeveral devouring inſects. 
The ants in particular are very fond of theſe nytaphs, and 
will hunt out the caſes wherever they are to be found; 


and if they can eat cheir way though them, are ſure to | 


make a meal of the incloſed creature. | 


The flies produced from theſe” infetts of that kind which | 


have no trunks; but hive a Run. tooth on each ſide of 
the head, "which'meeting one wi 


creature has octafion'to make its way though. The fir(t 
ule of thee is tie eatiug of a hole through the double web, 


in whict the creature finds itfelf incloſed at its birth. 
All the flies of this kind have a general reſemblance e| 


to another, | and may be known to belong to the ſamè fa- 
mily, though" they ate very different in colour aud other 
obvious characters. They are tiever very haridfome, and 
are all ay it were ſtupid, Hing very little motion, and 
ſtanding re * at any time to be caught between the 
fingers. Thei wings always art croſſed over the body, 


ith the other in the middle 
ol the month, ate able to cur any thing to pieces that the 


N 


— ä — 


and form à ſort of raiſed covering aver it; they are not 
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ſmooth and even as thoſe of moſt other flies, but have 

8 and cavities, and ſeem as if they had been 

ut ill expanded at the time of the creature's hatchjng 

from (henymph ſtate. Reaumur's Hiſt. In, vol. ix. p. 133. 
All the females of theſe flies are oviparous, no one ſpe- 
cies producing living worms; and as theſe eggs muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be lodged in cavities or niches made in the ſtalks 
or leaves of living plants, nature has provided this crea- 
ture with two inſtruments' which are deſtined for this ſole 
purpoſe, and which are real ſaws made in the niceſt 
manner, with extremely ſmall teeth. The creature has 

the power of uſing both theſe at once, and conſequently 
can make an aperture with great eaſe that '{hi'T be ſuf- 
ficient to lodge its eggs in. Norwithſtandinig that there 
are many different ſpecies of flies which have this ſort of 
inſtrument, and ſeveral of 'them are 'extremely frequent 
on one of the moſt common of all our garden ſhrabs, the 
roſe-rree; yet no author had obſerved this elegant and 
wonderful inftrument till the time of Valliſnieri, who 
Vas deſcribed and figured at length the weapons of a 
rule-tree fly produced from a falſe caterpillar cf that 
ſhrub, with two rows of teeth, one on each Gde in the 
manner of the ſaw of the /erra piſcis, or ſaw-fi/h. See 
Rost- fly. 

FAGUS, in Surgery. See AcnoR and Tinea 

FAUX-BOURDON, Hard humble bee, a name given by 
Reaumer and other French natutaſiſts to the bees uſually 
called by us drones, and by the common people of that 
nation burdons, confounding them with the common 
humble bee under that name. Sec DRONE. 

FAUX PUCERON, in Natural Hiftory, à name given by 
Reaumur and others to a genus of inſects much n 
the pucerons in many things, but diffeting in ſome ma- 
terial circumſtances. The two principal kinds of theſe 
are found on the back of the leaves of the fig-trees, and 

in little hollow balls at the ſummits of the branches of 

box, formed of the upper leaves vitiated by bitings of 
theſe creatures. See V1G jn/e# and Gaus of the box, 

To FAY, in Ship-buildint, is to ſet any two pieces of wood 
ſo as to join cloſe together: the plank is ſaid 25 fay to the 
timbers when it bears or lies cloſe to all the timbers. 

FAWN, among Hunters, is a buck or doe of the firſt year, 
or the young one of the buck's breed in its firſt year. 

FEAL was anciently uſed for Zairhful ; hence the tenants 
by knights ſervice uſed to ſwear to their lords to be feal 
and /eal; that is, /aithful and loyal. 

FEALTY, an oath taken at the admittance of every tenant, 
to be triie ro his lord, while he holds bis land. 

Fealiy is uſually mentioned as ſynonymous with homage ; 
but it differs from it, as homage conſiſts in taking an oath 
when the tenant comes to his land, and is done but once, 
being an obligation which is permanent, and binds for 
ever, which fealty does not. 

They. differ alſo in the manner of the ſolemnity; for the 

oath of homage is taken by the tenant kneeling, but that 

of Fealty is taken ſtanding, and includes fix things, 
which are compriſed in the words incolume, tutum, utile, 
honeftum, facile, poſſibile. 

Incolume, that he do no bodily injury to the lord; tutum, 

that he do him no ſecret injury iri any thing which is for 

his defence, as in his hovſe'or caſtle ; hone/tum, that he 

do him no injury in his reputation; utile, that he do not 

damage him in his poſſeſſions ; facile and poſſible, that he 

make it eaſy and not difficult for the lord to do any 
which otherwiſe he might do: all which is likewife com- 
ow in Leg. Hen. I. cap. 5. 

e that holds lands by this only oath of Zea/ty, holds in the 
freeſt manner; for all, even thoſe that have a fee, hold per 
fidem & fiduciam ; that is, by fealty at the leaſt. de 
This fealty is alſo uſed in' other nations, as in Lombardy 

and Burgundy. n+ STE. - 

Indeed, as the very firſt creation of this tenure grew from 

the love of the lord towards his followers, ſo did it bind 

the tenant to fidelity, as appears by the whole courſe of 
the feuds, and the breach thereof is loſs of the fee. 

Hottoman, in his Commentaries de Verbis Feudalibus, 

ſhews 4 double fealty; the one general, to be performed 

by every ſubject to his prince, anſwering to our oath of 

ALLEGIANCE ; and the other ſpecial, required only of 

ſuch, as in reſpect of their fee are tied by this oath to- 

wards their lords. We read of both alſo in the Gran 

Cuſtomary of Normandy, ce. | 

Fealt 4 was. with us performed either by freemen 
z if uns.' By 17 Ed: II. ſtat. 2. the form of this oath 

is appointed, and as now obſerved it is as follows: 

. A. B. will be to you my lord C. true and faithful 

e and bear to you ealty and faith tor the lands aud te- 

« nements which I hold of you; and I will truly do and 

« perform the cuſtoms and ſervices that I ought to do to 

«© you. So help me God.“ The oath is adminiſtered by 

the lord or kus ſtewardg'and though it is neglected in 

ſome manors, yet in copyehold manors, where courts are 
kept, and copy-hold eſtate granted, it is generally — 
| very 
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Lvery lord, of whom tenements are holden at this dax, 
mays and ought to call upon his tenants to take this oath 
in his court-baron, becauſe if it be long neglected he may 
loſe his ſeignory, and the profits ariling from eſcheats 
and other contingencies. 
'Fealty is incident to all ſorts of tenures, except from 
frank-almoign and tenancy at will, 

FEAR, in Ethics, is the apprehenGon of ſome evil likely 
to befal us, attended with a deſire of avoiding it. This 
paſſion has been found to leſſen yERSPIKATION and 
urine. 

FEAST, or FesT1vAL, a church ſolemnity, or rejoicing 
in bohour of God or a ſaint. 


he word is formed of the Latin, ſeſtum, which ſome | FE As r is alſo uſed for a banquet, or a ſum 


derive a feriari, to keep holiday; others from the Greek, 
eg tao, I feaſt or entertain, of tria, hearth, fire. 

Feaſts, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great part 
of the religion of almoſt all nations and ſes ; witneſs 
thoſe of the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chriſtians, and 
Mahometahs. Feaſts among us are either immoveable or 
moveable. 

FEasTs, immoveable, are thoſe conſtantly celebrated on the 
ſame day of the year; the principal of theſe are Chriſt- 
mas-day, or the Nativity; the Circumciſion, Epiphany, 
Candlemas, or the Purificationz Lady-day, or the An- 
nunciation, called alſo the Incarnation and Conception; 
All Saints, and All Souls; beſides the days of the ſeve - 
ral apoſtles, St. Thomas, St. Paul, &c. which with us 
are caſts, though not feria. Sce each feaſt under its 
proper article, 

FeasTs, moveable, are thoſe which are not confined to the 
ſame day of the year. Of theſe the principal is Eaſter, 
which gives law to all the reſt, all of them following, 
and keeping their proper diſtances from it; ſuch are 
Palm-Sunday, Good-Friday, Aſh-Wedneſday, Sexage- 
fima, Aſcenſion-day, Pentecoſt, and Trinit — 24 
See EAs TER, SEXAGESIMA, PENTECOST, IRiniTY, 
Se... 

"The four , which our laws take ſpecial notice of are 
the Annunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, or Lady- 
day, the 25th of March; the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptiſt, beld on the 24th of June; the Feaſt of St. 
Michael the Archangel, on the 29th of September; and 
that of St. Thomas the Apoſtle, on the 21ſt of De- 
cember : on which quarterly days rent on leaſes is uſu- 
ally reſerved to be paid, 5 and 6 Ed. VI. cap. 3. 3 Jac. 
I. cap. 1. 12 Car. II. cap. 30. 
Beſide theſe feaſts, which are general, and enjoined by the 
church, there are others boat! and occaſional, enjoined by 
the magiſtrate, or voluntarily ſet on toot by the people ; 
ſuch are the days of thankſgiving for delivery from wars, 
plagues, & c. Such alſo are the vigils or wakes in com- 
memoration of the dedications of particular churches. 
See ViGil, &c. . 
The prodigious increaſe of fea/? days in the Chriſtian 
church commenced towards. the cloſe of the fourth cen- 
| tury, and was occaſioned by the diſcovery that was then 
made of the remains of martyrs and other holy men, for 
the commemoration of whom they were eſtabliſhed. 
Theſe, inſtead of being ſet apart for pious exerciſes, were 
abuſed in indolence, voluptuouſneſs, and criminal prac- 
tices. Many of them were inſtituted on a pagan model, 
and perverted to ſimilar purpoſes. we | 
The firit feaſts among i 6: Greeks were celebrated in ſo- 
» Jlemn aſſemblies of the whole nation, on occaſion of their 
games, as the Olympic, the Pythian, the Iſthmian, and | 
Nemzan ; in proceſs of time they had many others, the 
principal of which are enumerated in the courſe of this 
work. Sce Patter's Arch. vol. i. cap. 19, 20»  , 
The Romans alſo had abundance of ſtated fea/ts in ho- 
nour of their deities and heroes; ſuch were the Saturna- 
lia, Cercalia, Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptunalia, Con- 

ſualia, Portumnalia, Vulcanalia, Palilia, Divalia, &c. 
See SATURN ALI A, &c. | | 
They had allo, fa inſtituted occaſionally z as Carmen- 
talia, Quicinalia, 'Ferminalia, Floralia, Compitalia, Le- 
muria, Vernalia, beſide other movable and occaſional 
ones; as to give thanks to the gods for benefits ceceived ; 

to implore their aſſiſtance, or to appeaſe their wrath, &c. 
as the Paganalia, Feralia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Am- 
bucbalia, Suovetaurilia, and divers others, particularly 
denominated feriæ; as Sememtiiuz, Latinz, &c, See 
each of theſe fea/ts and feriæ in its proper place. 
| The feaſts were divided into days of ſacrifice, and days 
: A . and feaſting : days of games, and days of 
r or eri ' ” a * 
There being but little hiſtory wrote, or at leaſt publiſh- 
ed in thoſe days; one end of Feg/{s was to keep up the re- 
membrance of paſt occurrences. | 8 
The principal feaſts of the Jews were the feaſii of trum- 
pets, that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of the dedi- 


cation, of the paſlover, of pentecoft, and that of puriſſ- 


- 


FEA 


The modern Jews have other ſca/?s marked in their ca- 


lendar of modera inſtitution. The Mahometans, be. 
ſides their weekly fea/?, or ſabbath, which is kept on 
Friday, have two ſolemn fegſls, the firſt of which is cal). 
ed the Feaſt of Victims, aud celebrated on the tenth da 

of the laſt month of their year; and the ſecond called 
Banu. Ibe Chineſe have two ſolemn fea/?s in the 


year, in memory of Confucius, beſides others of leſs 
note on other days of the year. 


FeasT of the dead, is a ſolemn religibus ceremony in uſe 


among the ſavages of America, ſome of whom thus teC. 
tify their reſpect for the deceaſed every eight years; and 
others, as the Hurons and Iroquois, every ten years, 

| | . 0. ptuous meal, 
without any immediate view to teligion. 
The uſe of the word, in this ſenſe, ariſes hence; that a 

art of the ceremony of many of the ancient feſtivals 

t thoſe of the Heathens and the agapæ of the Chric. 
tians, was good eating; though Mr. Huet chooſes to de- 
rive the word from fe/tinare, which, in an ancient Latin 
verſion of Origen's Comment on Matthew, ſignifies 20 
feaſt : Ut veniens illic Jeſus faſtinet cum diſcipulis ſuis, 
In all antiquity, both ſacred and prophane, ſacrifices 
were little more than religious fea/7s. | 
It has been often obſerved by authors, that there is no 
nation in the world comes near the Engliſh in the mag. 
nificence of their fea/ts. Thoſe made at our coronations, 
inſtallments, conlecrations, &c. tranſcend the belief of 
all foreigners ; and yet it is doubted whether thoſe now 
in uſe are comparable to thoſe of our forefathers. 
The Perſians never diſcourſe and deliberate of their moſt 
important affairs but in the middle of their 77s. 


FEA LHER, Pluma, that part in birds which covers them, 


and by which they are enabled to fly. 
Feathers make a conſiderable article in commerce, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the oſtrich, heron, ſwan, peacock, gooſe, 
&c. for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of beds, 
writing-pens, &c. 
Geeſe are plucked in ſome patts of Great Britain fire 
times in the year; the firſt plucking is at Lady-day for 
feathers and quillsz and the ſame is renewed for feathers 
only four times more between that and Michaelmas. Sce 
FEN and GoosE. In cold ſeaſons many geeſe die by this 
barbarous cuſtom. 'Thoſe feathers that are brought from 
Somerſetſhire are eſteemed the beſt, and thoſe from Ireland 
the worſt. Eider down is imported into this countty from 
Denmark, and is furniſhed by thoſe Ducks that are in- 
habitants of Hudſon's Bay, Greenland, Iccland, and Nor- 
way : Hudſon's Bay alſo affords a very fine feather, ſup- 
ed to be of the gooſe- kind. The down of the ſwan is 
— from Dantzick, whence we have alſo a great 
quantity of cock and hen father The beſt method of 
curing feathers is to lay them in a room in an expoſure 
to the ſun, and when dried to put them in bags, and 
beat them well with poles to diſcharge the duſt. 
Feathers ſeems to be only productions and expanbons of 
the laſt extreme fibrillz of the cutis; and hence, upon 


ſtripping off the cutis, the Feathers are likewiſe always 


taken away; juſt as the leaves and fruit follow, upon 
ling the bark of a tree: add, that feathers as well as 
irs ariſe out of pores in the cutis z which pores are not 
mere apertures or foramina, but a kind of vaginulz, 
wove of the fibres of the ſkin, which terminate in the oſ- 
cula or anaſtomoſes of the internal fibres of the feather. 
Feathers, Dr. Decham obſerves, are a very commodious 
dreſs ſor the inhabitants of the air, being not only a 
'gyard againſt wet and cold, and a means for hatching 
and brooding their young, but moſt commodious for 
flight; to which purpoſe A are nicely placed over the 
body to give an eaſy paſſage, and every where neatly po- 
fired from the head towards the tail in c!oſe uniform 
order z ſo that being pruned and dreſſed by an unctuous 


matter ſecreted in a proper gland, and depoſited in an 


oil bag placed therein for that purpoſe, they afford as 
eaſy a, paſſage through the air as a boat new cleaned and 
dreſſed has through the waters. Without all this nicety 
they would have — apt to be ruffled and diſcompoſed. 
and would have gathered air, and proved an obſtruction 
to the paſſage of the body. 

Moſt of the feathers tend backwards, and are laid over 
each other in an exact method, armed with a warm and 
ſoft down next the hog and more ſtrongly made, 26 
well as more curiouſly doſed next the air and weather ; 
to which purpoſe the apparatus nature has made, and the 
inſtint. ſhe has given them to prune or dreſs their fee- 
thers, are admirable, , _ .. T2692; 

The mechaniſm of the feather is wonderful; the ſhaft of 


tib is 5 ſtrong, but hollow below, for ſtrength 


and lightneſs fake; and above, not much leſs ſtrong 

and filled with a parenchyma or pith both ſtrong and 
ight. | ATTN 

But the vanes or webs in the flag-part of the wing 474 


nicely gaged, broad on one ſide, and narrower on the 


other, the edges of the exterior vanes bending down- 
wards, and thoſe of the interior or wider upwards by 
hich means they catch hold and lie cloſe ro each other 
Nat oy the wing is ſpread, ſo that not one feather may 
miſs its full force and impulſe upon the air: the tips are 
11 made floping ; thoſe of the interior vanes ſloping to a 
- int towards the outer-part of the wing, and the ex- 
terior Vanes towards the body; fo that the wing, whe- 
ther extended or ſhut, is as neatly ſloped and formed as 
if conſtantly trimmed with a pair of ſciffars, 
Dr. Derham has ſeveral new obſervations on the me- 
chaniſm of the vanes or webs of the feathers as they pre- 
ſent themſelves to the microſcope, by which the won- 
derful care and accuracy of the Creator in ſo ſmall a 
art are excellently illuſtrated. 
he vane conſiſts not of one continued membrane (he- 
cauſe, if once broken, it would then be ſcarce reparable), 
but of many lamine, admirably contrived to hook and 
hang together. On the under-fide they are thin and 
ſmooth 3 but on their upper outer edge, (repreſented 
Jab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 3) they are parted into two hairy 
edges, each fide having a different fort of hairs, lami— 
nated or broader at the bottom, and flenderer and beard- 
ed towards the top. Thoſe bearded hairs on one fide of the 
laming have ſtrait beards, as repreſented in /g. 4 thoſe 
on the other have hooked beards on one lide of the flender 
part of the briſtle and {trait ones on the other, as in fg. 
5. Both kinds are repreſented as they grow on the upper 
edge of the lamina in fro. 3. in the vane ; the hooked 
beards of one lamina always lie next the ſtrait beards 9 
the next lamina, by which means they lock and lay 
hold on each other, and by a pretty mechauiſm brace the 
laminz cloſe to one another. 
THER-bed. 
3238 dry: pulled. See BED, 
FEATHERS, /cuded. \ : 
FeATHER-edged boards and planks, are thoſe which are 
thicker on one tide than on the other. 5 
FEATHER, in the Manege, a ſort of natural frizling of the 
hair found in many parts of a horte's body, but more 
commonly between the eyes. In ſome caſes it reſembles 
an ear of barley, and in others an oilet-hote. Many are 
of opinion, that when the /eather is lower than the eyes it 
is a ſign of a weak eye- ght; but this remark is not cer- 
tain. 
FrATHER, prince's. in Botany. See AMARANTH. 
FeaTHER, Roman, called in Jfrenc' her * matne, is a fea 
ther upon a horſe's neck, ging a row of hair turned back 
and raiſed, which forms a mark like a ſword-blade. juſt 
by the mane. ; 
FraTHER, mid, in the Eugliſh Salt-works, See Min. 
FEATHER, ſca. See GORGONIA. 
FEAZING, at Sea, is the ravelling out of the cable or any 
reat rope at the ends. 
FEBRIFUGE, in Medicine, x remedy efficacious for the 
cure of FEVERS. ; 
The word is a compound of febris and ſugo, I drive away. 
The quinquina, or Jeſuit's bark, is the greatelt and ſureſt 
of all the claſs of febrifuges. i 
The little centaury is ſometimes allo called /ebrifugum, 
on account of its virtues. „ | 
The Chineſe ginſeng is alfo particularly famed as a ebr- 
fuge. For ſuch as cannot take the Peruvian bark in ſub- 
itance, Dr. Fuller preſcribes a febrifuge clyſter, made of 
a decection thereof. The inner bark ot the aſh-tree, with 
a little ſalt of wormwood, taken like the Peruvian bark, 
is ſaid to equal, or even exceed it, as a febrifuge. 
The like is aſſerted of the bark of the elm, near the 
root. 
The flowers of /al ammeniac are held an excellent febr:- 
/uge, eſpecially in intermitting fevers. Cold water has 
en much extolled as a febrifuge. Dr. Handcock gives 
it the emphatical denomination of febrifugum mag- 
num. 
M. Reneaume, in the Hiſt. de PAcadem. R. Sciences, 
an. 1711, propoſes a new febrifuge of his own diſcovery, 
viz. galls. From a great number of experiments he has 
learnt, that galls alone will frequently cure an inter- 
mitting fever as well as the guinquina, over which this 
medicine has fome advantage in other things, in that it 
is not ſo bitter, does not heat ſo much, is taken in a leſſer 
doſe, and ſeldomer, and is cheaper. At his motion ſe- 
veral other phyſicians tried it with ſucceſs, particularly 
M. Homberg, though it did not ſucceed ſo well with 
M. Boulduc, Lemery, and Geoffroy. If the flowers of 
antimony, made with ſal ammoniacum and antimony 
ſublimed together, are expoſed to the air, they produce 
a liquid called febrifuge oil. The Germans call the pulvis 
ſtypt. Helv. the febrifuge powder; and the ſame name 
s given in England to a mixture of ocul. cancr. 3 fs. 
and tart, emet. gr. ij. This is adminiſtered in doſes of 


Br. iij to vi. The „ebrifuge lalt is the ſal marin, regen. 
Vor. II. No 126. 


The febrifuge ſpirit of Mr. Clutton is prepared by digeſt - 
ing together for a month equal parts of oil of ſulphur by 
the bell, reQtified oil of vitriol and ſpirit of falt, with 
three times the whole quantity of reQtified ſpirit of wine, 
and diltilling them to dmc. This ſpirit mixed with 
water fo as to render it agreeably acid, is given with 
common drink in ardent and inflammatory fevers, and 


with any cordial or antiſeptic liquors in the nervous and 
putrid kinds. 


FEBRIS, in Medicine, See Fevrr, 

FEBR1sS, ephemera. Ste EryrmErA. 

FeBRIs znte/{inalis, See Inteſtinal FEVER. 

FERRUA, or FEBRuATAa, in My:hology, an appellation 


given to Juno as the goddeſs of puritication, and as 


55 over women in the pains of labour and child- 
th. 


FEBRUA, in Antiquity, a feaſt held by the Romans in the 


month of February, in behalfof the x Ants of the deceaſed. 
Macrobius tells us that ſacrifices were here performed, 
and the laft offices paid to the ſhades of the defuntt. 


Satvrn. lib i. cap. 13. And from this ſcaſt it was that 
the month of February took its name. 


The defign of thele ſaeriſices is fomewhat controverted : 
Pliny tays they were performed to render the infernal 
gods propitious to the decealed ; though ſome of the 
moderns have imagined that they were intended to ap— 
peaſe the deccaled themſelves, and were offered imme=- 
diately to them as a ſort of deitics, What confirms the 
former ſentiment is, that Pluto himſelf is ſu named 
Fobruns. They laſted twelve days. 

The word 1s of an ancient ſtanding in the Latin tongue : 
fam the very foundation of the city we mcet with 
feorua for purificaticns, and februare, 10 purge or pur. 
Vari:, De Ling. lib. v. derives it from the Sabines; Vol- 
ls, and others irom ferver, I am hot, becauſe putiſi— 
ca ns were chiefly per{ormed with fire and hot water. 
Some go hi her, and even deduce the words from D. 
phur, or phavar, which, in the Syriac and Arabic, bas 
the tame ſignihcation with 7:rbuit, or efferbuit, and might 
probably like wtf. ſignify ie purify; for phavar, in Arabic, 
denotes a preparation given to women in child-bed to 
bring away the atter-birth, and other impurities remain- 
ing after delivery, much as among the Romans, who 
gave the name Felrua to the godde's ſuppoſed to preſide 
over the delivery of women. Ovid. Faſt, 


FEBRUARY, Februarins, in the Roman Chrono!ogy, the 


i-cond month of their year, fo called from FERROUA, a 
te-{t held therein. 


In the firſt ages of Rome, February was the laſt month 


of the year, and preceded January, till the decemviri 


made an order that February ſhould be the ſecond month 
of the year, and come after January. See B1SSEXTILF. 


FECES. See Faces. 
FECIALES, or FotciaLes, an order of prieſts or officers, 


conſiſting of twenty perſons, among the ancient Romans, 
appointed to proclaim war, negociate peace, &c. 

Feſtus derives the word from ferio, I ſtrike, as ferire fœ— 
dus ſignifies to conclude a treaty; and accordingly, inſtead 
of fectales he would have it wrote feriales. Others de- 
rive it from dus, which was anciently written edu, 
or from fides, faith; others 8 1 make, &c. 
becauſe they made war and peace. ofhus chooſes to 
derive it from fatr, ot the verb fari, e ſpeak : in which 
ſenſe the /ccia/es ſhould be the ſame with oratores z which 
ſentiment 13 alſo confirmed by the authority of Varro, 
who ſays they were called indifferently, feciales and o- 
tores. De Vit. Popul. Roman. lib. ii. 

The feciales were a ſort of heralds or kings at arms, who 
when the Romans had any diſpute with their neighbours, 
were ſent firſt to demand the thing pretended to be uſurp- 
ed, or require ſatisfaction for the injury alledged to be 


donc. If an anſwer was not returned by them that was 


ſatisſactory to the people and the ſenate, they were diſ- 
patched again to declare war, and the like in treating of 
peace, the fecrales being the only perſons appointed to 
negociate between the ſenate, &c. and the enemy. 

Plutarch, in the Life of Numa, and Halicarnafſeus, lib. 
ii. obſerve, that they were firſt inſtituted by that prince. 
The latter adds, that they were choſen out of the beit 
families in Rome; that their office, which was repute 
a ſort of ſacerdotium, or ptieſthood, only ended with their 
life 3 that their perſons were ſacred and inviolable, as 
thoſe of other prieſts; that they were even charged to 
ſee the republic did not declare war unjultly ; that they 
were to receive the complaints and remon{trances of na- 
tions who pretended to have been any way injured by 
the Romans; that if thoſe complaints were found juſt, 
they were to ſcize the criminals, and deliver them up to 
thoſe they had offended; that they were inveſted with 
the rights and privileges of ambaſladors; that they con- 
cluded treaties of peace and alliance, and touk care they 
were executed; and laſtly, aboliſhed them if they were 
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found not to be equitable. Livy, lib. i. cap. 24. aſcribes 
their inſtitution to Ancus Martius, in the year of Rome 

114. See alſo Aul. Gell. lib. xvi. cap. 4. 

But Varro aſſures us that in his time moſt of theſe func- 

tions of the feciales were ſet aſide ; as thoſe of the ancient 

heralds at arms are among us at preſent z though Plu- 

tarch obſerves, that they had ſtill ſome authority in his 
time. 

The /eciales were crowned with verbena, verdain, when 

they went to declare war ; their head was covered with 

a veil, over which the crown was applied; in this equi- 
page they proceeded to the frontiers of the new enemy's 
country, and threw a bloody dart or javelin into the 
ground within the ſame. In Livy, and other ancient 
authors, we have the formula uſed in ſuch declarations. 

FECULA, or FzcULa, in Pharmacy, a white, mealy ſub- 
ſtance or powder which ſubſides and gathers at the bot- 

tom of the expreſſed juices of divers roots; as thoſe of 
briony, arum, iris, &c. 

be word fecula is a diminutive of FACES. 

This ſubſtance or ſediment they dry in the ſun, after 
having poured off the liquors, and it ſerves for divers re- 
medies, &c. 


FECULENT, or FxcuLENT, is applied to the blood and 


other humours, when they abound in faces or dregs, or 

have not the proper and uſual degree of purity. 

VECUNDITY, or Foxcuxpirty, ferti/ity, or that quality 
of a thing which denominates it frunful, 

"The fectndity of divers plants is very extraordinary. NI. 

Dodart has an <xpreſs diſcourſe on this ſubject, in the 


Memoirs of the Academy of Science ; wherein he thews, | 


that, at a moderate computztion, an elm, one year with an- 
other, yields 329,000 grains or ſeeds, each of which, if 
propetly lodged, would grow up into a tree: now an elm 
erdinarily lives 100 years, contequently, in the courſe of 
its life it produces near 3 3,000,000 leeds, all which ariſe 
from one ſingle feed. 
He ſhews farther, that the ſame elm by frequently cut- 
ting off its head, &c. might be brought to produce 
15,840,000,000 ſceds, and conſequently, that there are ſo 
many actually contained in it. 
FEcuNDITY of fiſh. See Fisn. 
FEDOA, in Zoology, a name uſed by Geſner and ſome 
other authors for the GuDW1T, more commonly called 
AGOCEPHALUS, See VETOLA. 
FEE, F: up, Fru punu, TEODUM, or Fier, an eſtate, 
land, tenement, lordſhip, or the like, held of a ſuperior 
lord, on condition of icality, homage, or other acknow- 
ledgement. 
The word is derived by ſome authors from Fdus, as axiſ- 
ing from a treaty or alliance made with the lord; but the 
opinion of Selden ſeems the beſt authoriſed, who brings 
it trom the Saxon, ech, Htipendium, the fee being a kind 
of prebend to live upon ; and accordingly we find, that 
in ancient times it was uſed for the wages and appoint- 
ments of officers. It is obſerved by Pontopiddan, in his 
Hiltory of Norway, that in the Northern languages od 
tignifies property, and therefore feedoh or feudum, will de- 
note /tipendiary property. 
Ihe term fee is properly applied to lands and tenements, 
which we hold in perpetual right, on condition of an 
acknowledgement of ſuperiority in a higher lord. See 
TENURE. 
The writers on this ſobject divide all lands and tene- 
ments wherein a man has a perpetual eſtate to him and 
his heirs into ALLODIUM and FEUDUM. 
Allsdium is defined to be a man's own land, which he 
poſſeſſes merely in his own righ!, without acknowlege- 
ment of any ſervice or payment of any rent to another; 
and this is property in the higheſt degree. | 
Feudum is that which we hold by the benefit of another, 
and for which we do ſervice or pay rent, or both to the 
chief lord, 
Originally a feud was only an eſtate for life; and thoſe to 
whom it was granted were called vaſſalli, who by ſuch 
means were brought to a ſtricter diſcipline and obedience 
to the princes, and were bound to ſerve them in wars. 
The origin of fees or feuds is one of the darkeſt and moſt 
intricate points in modern hiſtory, Some attribute the 
invention to the Lombarcs. Sir Thomas Craig inclines 
to this opinion, and ſays, that the Lombards, after they 
were ſubdued by Charlemagne, not only retained their 
ancient cuſtoms, but at the return of .that emperor into 
France tranſmitted them with him into the remoteſt 
parts of that kingdom. In reality, the conſtitution of 
ends had its original from the military policy of the 
Northern or Celtic nations, the Goths, Hunns, Franks, 
Vandals, and Lombards, who ſpread themſelves over 
Europe at the declenſion of the Roman empire. This is 
rendered probable by the demand which the Cimbri and 
Teutones, nations of the ſame original, are recorded to 
have made on the Romans on their firſt irruption into 
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Italy, about a century before the Chriſtian æra. Th 
demanded of the Romans, Ut martin: populus aliquid 
ili terre daret, quaſi ſti pendium: ceterum, ut Xs 
manibus atque armis ſuis uterctur ;, i. e. they defired feuds 
to be allowed them, which they were to hold by militar 
and other perſonal ſervices, i. Florus, lib. iii. ca 4 
Having brought this conſtitution from their own 44 
tries, they continued it in their reſpective colonies as the 
molt likely means to ſecure their new acquiſitions; and 
for this purpoſe the victorious general allotted large dil. 
trits of land to the ſuperior officers of the army; and 
theſe again diſtributed ks parcels to the inferior of- 
ficers and more deſerving ſoldiers. However, the feudal 
policy was only brought by degrees into that ſtate, which, 
we find eſtabliſhed in the empire under Conrade the Ga. 
lic, and in France under Hugh Capet. Sir Thomas 
Craig has diſtinguiſhed four ſtates of the feudal law; is 
infancy, comprehending the period between the it 
overflowing of the Northern nations and the year 650 ; 
its childhocd, the time in which fe, which were be. 
fore annual, or at moſt for life, were extended to the 
ſons of the vaſſal, and no farther, viz. from the year 
650 to the year 800, when Charlemagne was crowned 
emperor; its adoleſcence, from the times of Charlemagne 
to thoſe of Conrade II. or the Salic, who began his reign 
in the year 1024, and not only confirmed the inberi— 
tance of frefs to the ſons and grandſons of the vatli!- 
but permitted one brother to ſucceed another in his pa- 
ternal eſtate: but even after the alteration made by Con- 
rade, it was not uncommon in Germany to grant e 
only for life: a charter of this kind occurs as late as the 
year 1376; and its maturity from this period forward, 
when feuds were permitted to deſcend to collaterals as far 
as the ſeventh degree. Others find ſome appearance of 
the duties of a vaſlal to his lord, in the ancient relations 
between the patron and his client; and others lock for 
its rife in the Roman Beneficia. 
The emperors, it ſeems, diſtributed lands among the an- 
cient legions on condition of their holding themſelves 
ready at all times to take up arms in defence of the fron- 
tiers of the empire, which atlords us a good image enough 
of feuds, though in all probability their firit origin thould 
be traced higher; but in procels of time their nature was 
changed, and duties were annexed to them which origi- 
nally were not. 
Du-Moulin makes no doubt, but that theſe diſtributions 
of land called benefices, were the fiiſt matter of e; for 
which reaſon he uſes the terms benefice and feud promil- 
cuouſly, as if they were the ſame thing; and yet there 
was a good deal of difference between them, as there 
was neither fealty nor homage, nor the other /cuda, rights 
annexed to the benefice; and that the benefice was not 
hereditary, 
Probably benefices began then to be called /cads, when 
they became hereditary z and when thoſe of whom' the 
benefices were held began to demand faith or fealty from 
them. This fealty ſeems to conſtitute the fee; the word 
25 * ſigniſying, in the ancient Norman language, 
ahh. | 
There is no fixing the preciſe æta when theſe changes 
commenced; for fees, ſuch as they now are, were not 
eftabliſhed at all once; but in different countries they 
took place at different times, and in different manners. 
The great lords, after the deſtruction of the Roman em- 
pire, having in ſeveral parts uſurped the propetty of theic 
beneſices, laid likewiſe hold of the juriſdiction, and made 
their vaſſals their ſubjects; ſo that each became a fort of 
etty ſovereign in his own territory. | 
lezeray obſerves, that the donation of fees to the nob- 
_ of France commenced under the reign of Charles 
artel. 
Hugh Capet, when he came to the crown, was himſelt 
ſo little eſtabliſhed that he durſt not oppoſe thoſe ulurpa- 
tions, and was forced to ſuffer what he could not redieſs. 
See Le Fevre, De VOrigine des Fiefs, and Altaſerra's Ott- 
gines Feudorum primoribus Galliz. See FEUDUM. 
The origin of /ecs in England, Camden carries as far 
back as the time of Alexander Segerus. That princc 
having built a wall in the North of England to prevent 
the incurſions of the Picts, he ſome time after began to 
neglect the deſence thereof, and gave, as Lampridius, in 
Vita Alex. Severi, aſſures us, the lands conquered from 
the enemy to thoſe of his captains and ſoldiers, whom 
that author calls /imitarios duces, & milites; i. e. Captains 
and ſoldiers of the frontiers; but it was on this condition, 
that their heirs ſhould continue in the ſervice, and that 
the lands ſhould never deſcend to private perſons ; 1- e. 
to ſuch as did not bear arms. That prince's reaſon was, 
that people, who in ſerving defended their own, would 
ſerve with a great deal more zeal than any others. Such, 
according to Camden, was the riſe of fees in our nation. 


Britan. p. 651, 
1 Howevcr, 
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Northern nations, and gradually eſtabliſhed on the con- 
tinent of Europe, was not univerſally received in Eng- 
land, though ſome traces of it may be diſcerned in the 
times of the Saxons, who were firmly ſettled in this 
illand as early as the year 600, and incorporated with the 
national conſtitution till the reign of William the Nor- 
man; and this was done not by the mere arbitrary wall 
and power of the conqueror, but by the univerſal con- 
ſent of the common council of the kingdom, on the ſame 
principle of ſelf-ſecurity which had before induced the 
other nations of Europe to adopt it. The ra of formally 
introducing the feudal tenures by law was probably the 
latter end of the year 1086, when the king was attended 
by all his nobility at Sarum, and all the principal land- 
holders ſubmitted their lands to the yoke of military tc- 
nure, became the king's vaſſals, and did homage and 
fealty to his perſon. This ingraftment of the feudal te- 
nures and other cuſtoms of Normandy upon the ancient 
Saxon laws of Edward the Confeſſor produced a different 
political ſyſtem in this country, and changed both power 
and property in many teſpects; for thoſe hereditary 
eſtates of the S1xon nobility and gentry which were al- 
lodial, and not ſubject to any feudal ſervice, were con- 
verred into feuds, and other lands which were of a feudal 
nature, and holden by military ſervice, baving been 
granted only at will, or for a certain number of years, 
or at moſt for life or lives, and the grants of which were 
called benefices, were made hereditary ficfs. The feudal 
rights claimed in conſequence of this cltabliſhment by 
the king over his tenants, and by them over their's, were 
conſiderably mitigated by the charter of Henry I. See 
Massa charta. Lord Lyttleton's Hiſt. of King Henry II. 
vol. i. p. 59, &c. vol. iii. p. 97, &c. Blackſtone's Comm. 
vol. ii. chap. 4. 


All our lands in England (the crown-land, which is in | 


the king's own haud in right of his crown, excepted) 
are of the nature of fend or fee. For though many have 
land by defcent from their anceſtors, and others have 

| bought lands, yet land cannot come to any, either by 
deſcent or purchaſe, but with the burden that was laid 
on him who had the novel fee, or who firſt received it as 
4 benefice ſrom his lord to him, and ſuch as ſhould de- 
ſcend from him, or to him it {hould be otherwiſe con- 
veyed and transferred ; fo that no man has direfum domi- 
num; i. e. the very property or domain in any land but 
the prince in right of his crown. Camd. Britan. p. 93. 
Though he who has fee has jus perpetuum and utile domi- 
nium, yet he owes a duty for it; lo that it is not ſtrictiy 
his own. Indeed, as much as is imported by the terms 
in which we expreſs our highelt right in lands, &c. the 
moſt a man can ſay, is, “ I am ſeiſed of this land in my 
« demain or demeine as of fcc.” 
It ſhould be obſerved, that our Engliſh lawyers do very 
rarely (of late years eſpecially) ule the word fee in this its 
primary original ſenſe, in contradiſtinQion to al/odium or 
abſolute property, but generally uſe it to exprels the con- 
tinuance or quantity of an eſtate ; ſo that a fee in general 
ſignifies an eſtate of inheritance, being the higheſt and 
molt extenſive intereſt that a man can have in a ferd. 
Blackitone's Comm. vol. 1i. p. 106. 

In the ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 16. fee is alſo uſed for 
lands veſted in the crown but it is from ignorance of 
the import of the word; for fee cannot be without fealty 
{worn to a ſuperior ; but the king owns fealty to no ſu- 
perior but God alone. 

Fee is divided in our laws into fee-ab/o/ute, called alſo 
Jee-fimple and fee- conditional, alſo called fec-tai!. See 

Ep. 

FEE, frank, See FRANK. 

Fer-/emple, feudum /implex, is that whereof we are ſeized 

to us and our heirs tor ever. Or it denominates an ab- 


the heirs general, whether male or female, lineal or col- 
lateral. It is a general rule, that the word heirs is ne- 
ceſſary in the grantor donation, in order to make a fee 
or inheritance : but this rule does not extend to deviſes 
y will, nor to fines and recoveries conſidered as a ſpe- 
cies of conveyance, nor to creation of nobility by writ, 
though in creations by patent, the word heirs mult be 
inſerted; nor to grants of lands to ſole corporations and 
their ſucceſſors; nor finally, to the caſe of the king, in 
whom a fee-/imple will veſt, withqut the words heirs or 
ſucceſſors in the grant, 
EE-tail, feudum taliatum, is that whereof we are ſeiſed 
with limitation to us and the heirs of our body. Sec 
AIL, 
Fee-tail is of two kinds, general and ſpecial. 
ee tail general, is where lands and tenements are given 


However, the fendal polity originally derived from the 


| 
ſolute inheritance, clear of any condition, limitation, | 
or reſtriftion to particular heirs, but deſcendible to 
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wives, and have no iſſue by them, and at length marry 
another, by whom he hath iſſue, this iſſue ſhall inherit 
the land. 

Fee-tail ſpecial, is where a man and his wife are ſeiſed of 
lands to them and the heirs of their two bodies; where, 
in caſe the wife die without iſſue, and he marry another 
by whom he have iſſue, this iſſue cannot inherit the 
land, and therefore it is called ſpecial tail. 

This fee-tail ſpecial has its origin from the ſtat. of Weſtm. 
2. 13 Edw. I. cap. 1. Before that ſtatute, all land given 
to a man and his heirs, either general or ſpecial, was te- 
puted in the nature of a fe: and therefore ſo ürmly held 
to him, that, any limitation notwithſtanding, he might 
alienate it at pleaſure : for redreſs of which inconveni- 
ence the ſtatute provides, that if a man gives lands in 
fee, limiting the heirs to whom it ſhall deſcend, with a 
reverſion to himſelf and his heirs for default of ſuch 
former heirs, the form and meaning of the gift ſhall be 
obſerved. 

Eſtates, in general and ſpecial tail, are farther diverſified 
by the diſtinction of lexes in ſuch entails; for both of 
them may be in tail male or female: as if lands be given 
to a man and , heirs male of a body begotten, this is an 
eſtate in tail-male general; but if to a man and the heirs 
female of his bedy on his preſent wife begotten, this is an 


' eſtate in tail-female ſpecial; and in caſe of an entail 


male, the heirs female ſhall never inherit, nor any de- 
rived from them; nor c conver ſo, the heirs male, in caſe 
of a gift in tail-ſemale. "The word body, or ſome other 
words of procreation, are neceſſary to make it a fee-tail, 
and to aſcertain to what heirs in particular the fee is li- 
mitted; though in wills and teſtaments greater indul- 
gence is allowed. The incidents to a tenancy in tail, 
under the ſtatute Weſtm. 2. are chiefly theſe: 1. That 
a tenant in tail may commit walte on the eſtate-tail by 
felling timber, pulling down houſes, or the like, without 
being impeached or called to account for the ſame. 2. 
That the wife of the tenant in tail ſhall have her dower 
or thirds of the eſtate-tail. 3. That the huſband of a ſe- 
male tenant in tail may be tenant by the courteſy of the 
eſtate-tail. 4. That an eſtate tail may be barred or de- 
ſtroyed by a FINE, by a common RECOVERY, or by li- 
neal warranty deſcending with aſſeis to the heir, By 
lubſequent ſtatutes, eſtates-tail may be aliened, are li- 
able to forfeiture for high-treaſon, and are chargeable 
with rcalonable leaſes, and with ſuch debts as are due to 
the crown on ſpecialties, or have been contracted with 
fellow-ſubje<cts in a courſe of commerce. 


FEE, baſe, or qualified, is a conditional fee that has a qua- 


lihcation ſubjoined to it, and which mult be determined 
whenever this qualification is at an end; as in the caſe 
of a grant to A. and his heirs, tenants of the manor of 
Dale; whenever the heirs of A. ceaſe to be tenants: of 
that manor, the grant is entirely defeated. Blackſtone's 
Comm. vol. ii. chap. 7. See ENTAIL. 


FEE-expectant, feudum ca pectatidum. See EXPECTANT. 
Fee-farm, or FEE-fcrm, Zeridi-firma, or feo-firma, ſignifies 


lands holden to a man and his heirs tor ever, under a 
certain yearly rent. | 

Fee-farm atiles when the lord upon creation of a tenancy 
reſerves to himſelf and his heirs, either the rent for 


Which it was before let to farm, or at leaſt a fourth part 


of the rent, and that without homage, fealty, or other 
ſervices more than are eſpecially compriſed in the feoft- 
ment. 

Though by Fitzherbert it appears, that the third part of 
the value may be appointed for the rent, or the finding 


of a chaplain to ſay divine ſervice, &c. And the nature 


of it is this: that if the rent be behind, and unpaid for 
the ſpace of two years, than the feotfer or his heirs have 
action to recover the lands as their demeſnes. 


FEE-farm rents of the crown, are ſuch as iſſue to the kings 


of England from their ancient demeſnes, many of which 


were alienated from the crown in the reign of king 
Charles II. | 


FEE is alſo uſed for the compaſs or circuit of a manor or 


to a man and the heirs of his body begotten. So that it 
a man ſeiſed of ſuck land by ſuch gift marry one or more 


lordſhip. Thus Brafton, in cadem villa, & de eodem 


feodo. ; 
FEE is alſo uſed for a perpetual right incorporeal : as to 


have the keeping of perſons in fee, rent granted in fee, 
and office held in fee, &c. 


FEE alſo ſignifies a reward or ordinary due given a perſon 


for the execution of his office, or the performance of his 
part in his reſpeCtive art or ſcience, 

Thus, the lawyer, barriſter, and phyſician, are ſaid to 
have their fees ; i. e. conſiderations for the pains taken 


with the client or patient. If a perſon refufe to pay an 


officer his due ies, the court will grant an attachment 
againſt him, to be committed till the Fees are paid; and an 
attorney may bring an action of the caſe for his fees 
againſt the client that retained him in his cauſe. 


Fr Es alſo denote ſettled perquiſites or allowances paid to 


public 
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ublic officers by perſons who bave buſineſs with them. 
he fees due to the officers of the Cuſtom-houſe are ex- 
preſſy mentioned in a ſchedule or table, which is hung 
up to view in the ſaid office, and in all other places where 
the fees are to be paid; and if any officer ſhall offend, by 
acting contrary to the regulations therein contained, he 
ſhall forfeit his office and place, and be ſor ever after in- 
capable of any office in the Cuſtom-houſe. 
The ſmallneſs of the ſalaries of divers of the king's ſer- 
vants is compenſated by the perquiſites or fees ot honour. 
The fees paid to the ſeveral officers by every perſon upon 
his being knighted amount to 78/. 13s. 44. And if it be 
done within the verge of the court, there is 3/. more to 
the ſix pages of the bed-chamber, which brings it to B1/. 

Fre, knights, See KnicnrT's fee. 

FEEDERS, in Mining, a term uſed to expreſs the ſeveral 
{mall channels in the ſides of a mine ſeeming to open in- 
to it, as brooks into rivers in their courſe. The miners 
in moſt countries call theſe the ferders of the load. 

FEEDING, Fou!, in the Mancge. SeeFour. 

FEEL, in the Manege, they ſay to fee/ a horſe in the hand; 
that is, to obſerve that the will of the horſe is in the 
rider's hand, that he taſtes the bridle, and has a good 
appui in obeying the bit. . 

Jo feel a horſe upon the haunches, is to obſerve that he 
plies or bends them, which is contrary to leaning or 
throwing upon the ſhoulders. 

FEELERS, Antenne, in Natural Hiſtory, are the horns, 
as they are uſvally called, upon the hends of inſects. 

The word antennæ is derived from the Latin, ante, before, 
and teneo, to hold or carry; or poſſibly may have been 
given them from ſome ſort of reſemblance to the part of 
a ſhip known in navigation by the fame name. The an- 
tennæ in various inſetls are extremely various, and in moſt 
very beautiful; they not only differ in the inſets of dif- 
ferent claſſes, but frequently in the different genera of 
the ſame claſs, though never in the ſame ſpecies, 
The anterne of flies may ſerve to diſtinguiſh ſeveral ge- 
nera of thoſe inſets: 1. There are ſome which have ar- 
ticulated ones, formed of ſeveral vertebtæ of difterent 
ſize, joined end to end, like the beads in a necklace : 
theſe antennæ are thicker at their origin than at their ex- 
tremity. 2. The antenne of others, formed in the fame 
manner, are ſmalleſt at their inſertion, and increaſe in ſize 
towards their extremities. 3. "Thoſe of others are in 
ſorm of feathered beards. 4. Others have priſmatic an- 
tennæ, Which are articulated, and leaſt in both their ex- 
tremes, and largeſt in the middle. 5. The antenne of 
another claſs are branched or forked, compoſed of two 
pieces, and appearing double. 6. Others have extreme- 
ly ſhort and thick antennæ, formed of two or three arti- 
culations or beads, terminated by a larger one of the 
figure of a battledore. 7. The antennæ cf thoſe two- 
winged flies that ſuck the blood of oxen or horſes, re- 
ſemble the battledore antenne; except that the body 
which terminates them has ſomewhat of the figure of a 
creſcent, the end of which appears by means of glaſſes 
articulated. Reaum. Hiſt. Inſects, vol. iv. p. 138, &c. 
The ſize of the antenng of ſome flies may allo ſerve for a 
diltinftion, as may alſo the manner in which they carry 
them. I be ichneumon flies have theirs in continual mo- 
non, making a kind of inceſſant vibrations with them. 
The anterne are of very various forms and ſhapes in dif- 
terent gcnera of the ſame claſs of animals, and are very 
zudiciouſly made by Reaumur the characters of different 
genera of the butterfly kinds, among which there are al- 
moſt an infinite variety of them. 
The antenne of inſects in general differ from horns, in 
that they are moveable at the baſe; and have beſide that 
power a number of articulations all along their ſtruCture, 
by means of which they are alſo capable of being turned 
about any way at the pleaſure of the animal. The dif- 
ferences of their figure and ſtructure in the butterfly claſs, 
which are made the marks of the different genera, are 
fix. Thoſe of the firſt genvs are equally thick through- 
out, of a cylindric form, but terminated by a large 
head, altogether relembling a club: ſome have called 
them clavated antenne; Reaumur calls them buttoned 
antenne the buttons by which they are terminated are 
of a very ditterent figure in the various ſpecies. The an- 
tennæ of the ſecond genus are, in general, much ſhorter 
in proportion to the body of the animal than the former : 
they gradually increaſe in thickneſs from their inſertion 
towards rheir extremity, and are terminated by a flender 
{pine ifſuing from the lower part, and ornamented with 
a tuft of hairs: Reaumur calls theſe the club antenne. 
Thoſe of the third genus firſt increaſe in ſize, and then 
taper to an oval point, unfurniſhed with a cluſter of 
hairs: ſome ſpecies have their anterne twiſted like the 
horns of a cam. The antennæ of the fourth genus, at a 
little diſtance from their origin, become very thick, and 
continue of the ſame ſize through the greateſt part of 


FEELING, Touching, one of the external ſenſes, whereby 


their length, where they turn a little, and terminate in A 
ſharp point, which ſometimes ſupports another point 
formed of a cluſter of hairs, in the manner of a pencil: 
Mr. Reaumur has called theſe the priſmatic antenne. 
Thole of the fifth genus are, from their ſhape, called the 
conic or quadrated antenng. 'lhoſe of the ſixth genus 
are denominated the plumoſe or feathered antennæ : the 
apprar to be compoſed of a ſtolk or pedicle, which di 
minithes in ze from the baſis to the extremity z on each 
{ide ot which there iſſue plumes, placed like thoſe on the 
barrel of a quill, but not ſo cloſe together. The plumes 
of the males of this genus are larger and more beautiful 
than thoſe ot the females. 
the antenne are many of them put together with great 
artifice and nicety; but we are yet at a loſs to know to 
what end or purpoſe theſe nice organizations were given 
them. Different people have formed very different gueſſes 
as to their uſes. Some have thought them intended to 
defend the eyes; but though this might ſeem probable 
in regard to the ſhort plumoſe ones, it can never hold 
good in the flender and ſmooth ones, which can be of no 
ſuch ſervice. Others have thought them made for wip. 
ing and cleaning the eyes 3 but this is an unneceſſary of- 
fice, and one they are wholly unfit for; and the fore- 
legs of the creature are always ready for ſuch a purpoſe 
aud are rendered much fitter ſor it by the hairs with 
which they are covered, than the antennæ, which in mot 
caſes are compoſed of joints, and ate by no means adapted 
to ſuch uſes. Others have called them fece/crs, and lup- 
poſed that the cieatute uſed them as a blind man dees 
his ſtaff, to feel out the way, leſt it ſhould run againſt 
any thing that would hurt it. But theſe creatures have 
eyes enough to ſee with; and any one who will obſerve 
them while they waik, will find that they do not pro- 
trude theſe before them, but often keep them etect upon 
the head. If this were their ſole purpoſe, it is alſo eaſy 
to ſee that all that beautiſul variety in their forms could 
not have been neceſfary. Poſlibly they may be the or- 
pans of ſmelling, fince we evidently find that many in- 
ſeats have this ſenſe in a very exquiſite degree; and yet 
we ſee no external organs, except thelte, to ſerve for it. 
It is poſſible that this may be their uſe, but it is mere 
conjecture; and indeed the bodies of infects are through- 
out made of parts lo ditterent from ours, that we can 
probabiy form no more idea of the uſe of their organs 
than a man born deaf can of that of the ear. They may 
have ſenſes different from ours, and theſe may be the 
organs of them, or the hearing or ſmell may be perſorm- 
ed by them. 
The pedicles or ſtalks of the ſeveral antenna of butterſlics 
are always hollow, and many of them are ſmooth and 
glofly, reſembling horn. Of this kind are molt of the 
plumoſe antenne; and the buttons of the antenne of 
thoſe kinds which have ſuch are always fleſhy and juicy ; 
ſo that when preſſed, diſferent fluids are forced out of 
them, firſt a white, then a yellow one, and finally a 
black. When the creature is held under water with 
only the antennæ above, it is common to fee bubbles of 
air diſcharged from the joints and buttons; how far theſe 
obſervations may afliſt in deter miuing their ule, is leſc 
to farther inquiries. 


we acquire the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, hot, cold, 
wet, dry, or other tangible qualities; as alſo of diſtance, 
itching, pain, &c. 
Feeling is the groſſeſt, but at the ſame time the moſt ex- 
tenſive of our ſenſes, having more objects than all the 
reſt taken together; and ſome even reduce all the other 
ſenſes to this one of feeling. 
Ariltotle is expreſs, that all ſenſation is only feeling and 
that the other ſenſes, as ſeeing, hearing, talling, and 
ſmelling, are only the more exquiſite ſpecies, or peculiar 
modes thereof. De Anim. lib. iv. cap. 3. and lib. in. 
Cap. 12. 

Naturaliſts are divided as to the organ or inſtrument 0: 
feeling. Ariſtotle takes this ſenſe to reſide in the fleſh, 
quatenus, fleſh, inaſmuch as all fleſh is, in ſome meaſure, 
capable of Feeling. Hiſt. Anim. lib. i. cap. 4. Others 
will have it in all the parts that have nervous bbres, 
which extends it to the ſkin, fleſh, muſcles, membranes, 
and parenchymas; others reſtrain it to the ſkin or cuts; 
it being obſerved, that only thoſe parts covered with a 
cutis have properly the faculty of touching, or perceiv- 
ing tangible qualities. i N 
But what part of the cutis to aſſign immediately for his 
office is again diſputed. Some will have it the mem- 
branous parts; others the carnous ; and others the me- 
dullaty part, derived from the nerves. 

Malpighi, and after him all our lateſt and belt authors, 
hold the immediate organ of the ſenſe of feeling to be the 


pyramidal papillz under the ſkin. : 
promi- 


| 


Theſe papillz are little, ſoft, medullary, nervous ; 
| | neuss, 
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dences, lodged every where immediately under the cuti- | 


cula. They are formed of the ſubcutaneous nerves, | 
which, for this purpoſe, firſt lay aſide their outer mem. 
brane, and are left exceedingly ſoft and ſenſible ; are 
continually moiſtened by a thin ſubtle humour, and only 
covered over and defended by the cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin. 
They are largeſt and moſt conſpicuous in thoſe parts 
chiefly deſigned for the office of feeling, viz. the tongue, 
the tips of the fingers _=_ toes; and are contractile, and 
in expanſive at pleaſure. 
Feeling, hes, is — effected: the tip of the finger for 
inſtance, being applied to an object to be examined, by 
that intention of the mind the papillz are emitted or ele- 
vated, and being lightly rubbed over the ſurface of the 
object, a motion is impreſſed on them, which being 
thence propagated by the nerves communicating with 
them to the common ſenſory, excites the perception of 
heat, cold, hardneſs, or the like, ; 
Hence we ſee why feeling becomes painful when the cu- 
ticle is worn off, burnt, macerated, &c. and why, when 
the cuticle becomes thick, hard, callous, or cicatrized, 
&c. the ſenſe of feeling is loſt ; elſe whence the numb- 
neſs impreſſed by the torpedo ? why that exquiſite pain- 
fulneſs under and at the roots of the nails ? &c. 
Feeling is, on many accounts, the moſt univerfal of our 
ſenſes, there being no animal without it. Pliny obſerves, 
that ali animals have the ſenſe of feeling, even thoſe that 
are generally thought to have no other ſenſe, as oyſters 
and earth-wotms. That naturaliſt declares it his own opi- 
nion, that all have the ſenſe of taſting likewiſe : Exifti- 
maverim omnibus ſenſum & guſtatum eſſe. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
X. Cap. 71. 2 ; 
Naturaliſts obſerve, that ſpiders, flies, and ants have the 
ſenſe of feeling in a much greater perfection than men, 
though we have inſtances of perſons who could diſtin- 
guiſh colours by their feeling, and others who could per- 
ceive what people ſaid by the ſame ſenſe. See DE ar- 
NESS. 

FEIGNED A#ion, in Law. See FAINT a&#:0ns 

FEIGNED iſſue. See Feigned Iss uE. 

FEINT, in Fencing, a falſe attack, or a ſhew of making a 
ſtroke or puſh in one part, with deſign to bring the ene- 
my to guard that part, and leave ſome other part un- 
guarded where the ſtroke is really intended. 
Feints are either ſingle or double, high or low, without 
vr within, &c. in prime, in tierce, in quart, in demi, 
and in the whole circle; of one, two, or three mea- 
ſures. 

The /imple ſeint is a mere motion of the wriſt, without 
ſtirring the foot, &c. f | 

FeixT, in Mufic, a ſemi-tone 3 the ſame with what we 
alſo call pIEsIöS. 

FEINT, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby the ſpeaker touches 
on ſomething, in making a ſhew of paſſing it over in 
ſilence. The Latins call this prætermiſſio. 

FEL, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, the name of a 
fruit much uſed by them in ſtomachic medicines, but 
very badly deſcribed to us. All that we know of the 
matter is, that there were three fruits brought from the 
Indies at that time, and called bel, fel, and SEL ; they 
were all of the ſame virtues, and ſeemed nearly allied to 
each other in all reſpects. Serapio tells us, that the fruit 
Fel was about the ſize of the piſtachia nut, and ſome- 
what reſembled it in ſhape ; and Avicenna obſerves, that 
it was an Indian medicine, bitter, and hot like ginger; 
and that it was uſed as a ſtomachic. He alſo ſays the 
ſame thing of the two other fruits ; whence it appears, 
they were nearly the ſame thing. | 

Fer, in Medicine. See GALL. 

FEL terre, gall of the earth, a name by which ſome authors 
have _ the ſmall centaury, becauſe of its great bit- 
terneſs. 

FELAGUS, in our Law Books, was uſed for a companion, 
or friend, who was bound in the decennary for the good 
behaviour of another. In the laws of king Ina, it is ſaid, 
if a murderer could not be found, the parents of the 
perſon ſlain ſhould have fix marks, and the king forty ; 
if he had no parents, then the lord ſhould have it; « /i 
dominus non habet, felagus ejus. Leg. Ina, cap. 15. 
Felagus is ſaid to be, quaſi fide cum co ligatus. 

FELAPTON, in Logic, one of the moods of ſyllogilms. 
In a ſyllogiſm in felapton, the firſt propoſition is an uni- 
verſal negative; the ſecond, an univerſal affirmative ; 
and the third, a particular negative. 

E homagers, was anciently uſed for the faithful ſubjects. 
But it ſeems the word ſhould be wiitten FEAL ho- 


magers. 
FELIA, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers 
ave called the ſulphurated or ſulphureous waters. 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, the name of a 
large genus of quadrupeds, of the order of the fer ; 


the characters of which are theſe : the fore- teeth are 
Ver. II. Ne 126. + 
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ſmall, obtuſe, and equal; they have three grinders; 
the tongue is furniſhed with prickles, all pointing back- 
ward; and the feet are formed for climbing, with claws 
which may be drawn in or exerted at pleaſure, 

To this genus belong the lion, tiger, leopard, cat of the 
mountain, lynx, ounce, and domeſtic cat; which lee 
under their reſpective heads. 

FEL1s volans, the flying-cat, in Natural Hiſlory, the name 
of an animal deſcribed by Scaliger, and ſuppoſed to be 
what we now call the flying SQUIRREL, a ſpecies of 
ſquirrel which has a looſe membrane on cach fide, con- 
necting the fore with the hinder legs, which it can diſ- 
tend at pleaſure, and by means of which it takes ſuch 
long leaps, that it ſeems to fly. 

FEL1s zibethicus, in Zoology, a name given by many to the 
creature which produces the perfume called civet, and 
which we uſually call the C1vET-cat, being, in the Lin- 
nzan ſyſtem, a ſpecies of the viveRRa. See Tab. II. 
Duadrupeds, N 17, | 

FELLING of timber. See TIMBER. 

FELLOWS, or FELLIEs, in Artillery, are fix pieces of 
wood, each of which forms an arch of a circle, and 
theſe, joined all together by duledges, make an entire 
circle ; which, with a nave, and twelve ſpokes, form the 
wheel of a gun-carriage. 

Their thickneſs is uſually the diameter of the ball of the 

un they ſerve for, and their breadth ſomething more. 
Their dimenſions are as follow: for a 24 pounder, 5 
inches thick, and 64 inches broad; for a 12 pounder, 
44 inches thick, and fix inches broad; for a 6 pounder 
4 inches thick, and 5+ broad, &c. made of dry clm. 

FELLOWSHIP, Company, or Partnerſhip, in Arithmetic, 
is a rule of great uſe in balancing accounts amonyit mer- 
chants, and owners of ſhips; where a number of per- 
ſons putting together a general ſtock, it is required to 
give every one his proportional ſhare of loſs, or gain. 
The golden rule ſeveral times repeated, is the baſs of fel- 
low/hip, and fully anſwers all queſtions of that kind: 
for, as the whole ſtock is to the total thereby gained, or 
loſt ; ſo cach man's particular ſhare is to his proper ſhare 
of loſs, or gain. Wherefore, the ſeveral ſums of mo- 
ney of every partner are to be gathered into one ſum, for 
the firſt term; the common gain, or loſs, tor the ſe- 
cond ; and every man's particular ſhare for the third; 
and the golden rule is then to be wrought ſo many times 
as there are partners. 

There are two caſes of this rule, the one without, the 
other with time. 

FELLo wsSHI1P without time, is where the quantity of ſtock, 
contributed by each perſon, is alone conſidered ; with- 
out any particular regard to the length of time that any 
of their monies were employed. An example will make 
this proceſs eaſy. 

A. B. and C. freight a ſhip with 212 tun of wine; A. 
laying out 1342/. B. 1178/. and C. 630/. towards the 
ſame; the whole cargo is fold at 32/. per tun. Query, 
what ſhall each perſon receive ? ö 
Find the whole produce of the wine by multiplying 212 
by 32, which yields 6784. Then, adding together the 
ſeveral ſtocks, 1342, 1178, and 630, which make 3150, 
the work will ſtand thus : 
1342— Anſw.— 2890, 1993, &c. 
3150 : 6784 | 1178———3539,0006, &c. 
630 —— 1356, 8. 


Proof 3150 6784 
FELLOWSHIP with time, is where the time wherein the 
money, &c. were employed, enters into the account. 
An example will make it clear. 
A. B. C. commence a partnerſhip the firſt of January, 
for a whole year. A. the ſame day diſburſed 1007. 
whereof he received back again, on the firſt of April, 
20/. B. pays, on the firſt of March, 60. and more, 
the firſt of Auguſt, 100/. C. pays, the firſt of July, 
1401, and, the firſt of October, withdraws 40/. At the 


year's end their clear gain is 142/. Query, what is each 


perſon's due ? 
A.'s 1001. multiplied by three months, the time it was 
in, makes 300/. and the remaining 80, by nine months 
=720, in all 10207. of A's contribution. For B. 60 
into 10, gives 600; and 100 into 5, 500; in all 1100/7. 
for B. For C. 140 into 3, gives 420; and 100 into 3, 
is 300; in all 720/. for C. Now, 1020+1 :00+720= 
2840 for the common antecedent, and the gain 142, is 
for the general conſequent; the rule will ſtand thus: 
. 1020— Anſw. 51 
2840 : 142 j 1 LOQ—— 
A 
| Proof 2840 142 
N. B. All the particular times (if not ſo given) muſt be 
reduced into one denomination, viz. into years, months, 


weeks, or days. 
5 U FELL 
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FELL» wort, in Botany. See GenTIAN. | 
FELO de /e, is be that commits felony, by willingly and 
deliverately killing himſelf, The Saxons call him /e!/- 
bane. He muſt be of the age of diſcretion, and compos 
mentis | 

A felp de ſe is to be interred without Chriſtian burial, 
with a ſtike driven through his corpſe z and is to forfeit 
his goods and chattels real and perſonal ; but he may 
make a deviſc of his lands, becauſe they are not ſubjected 
to any forfeiture, However, theſe forfeitures are gene- 
rally ſaved by the verdict of the coroner's jury, who find 
Junacy. See SUICIDE. 


If a perſon felo de ſe is ſecretly made away with, fo that | 


the coroner cannot view his body, preſentment is to be 
made of it by juſtices of peace, &c. in order to entitle 
the king to the forfeiture of goods. 

FELON, in Surgery, See WHITLOW. 


FE LON-wort-. See NIGH TSHADE., 


VELONY, FeLoxia, was anciently uſed for a violent 
and injurious action of a vaſſal, or tenant, againſt his 
lord, 

Menage derives the word from felonia, formed of els, 
or _ which occurs in the capitulars of Charles the 
Bald, and is ſuppoſed to come frem the German fehlen, 
or Saxon facl/en, to fail, or be delinquent, Others derive 
it from the barbarous Latin v//ania. Lord Coke, Nicod, 
&c. derive it a /elle, gall, as being ſuppoſed to be done 
maliciouſly. Others derive it from the Greek gn>ey, to 
deceive, But the learned Spelman, with greater pro- 
bability, deduces it from two northern words, viz. fee, 
which ſignifies fe, fend, or beneficiary eftate and lon, 
which ſignifies price or value; fo that felony is the ſame 
as pretium feudi, the conlideration for which a man 
gives up his fief; agrecable to the common expreſſion, 
1uch an act is as much as your life, or eſtate, is worth. 
In this ſenſe ſelony was equivalent to petty-treaſon, or it 
was a crime next below high-treaſon. Ihe crime of fe- 
{ony imported conſiſcation of the fee, to the profit of the 
lord. | 

All thoſe aQts whether of a criminal nature or not, 
which at this day are generally forfeitures of copy-hold 
eſtates, are ſtyled fe/on:@ in the feudal law. 

FELoNyY, was alſo applied to an injury of the lord to his 
vaſlal, which imported a forfeiture of the homage and 
ſervice thereof, and made it revert to the ſovereign. 


Fidelity and Ze/ony are reciprocal between the LoRD and | 


the vaſſal. 

FELONY is alſo uſed, in Common Law, for any capital of- 
fence, perpetrated with an evil intention. | 
"Though capital puniſhment does by no means enter into 
the true idea and definition of felony, the true criterion 
of which is forfeiture; for in all felonies which are pu- 
niſhable with death, the oftender loſes all his lands in 
ſee-iimple, and alſo all his goods and chattels ; but in 
ſuch as are not ſo puniſhable, his goods and chattels 
only. 

In : ſtricter ſenſe, felony denotes all capital crimes below 
treaſon. 

Felony includes ſeveral ſpecies of crimes, whoſe puniſh- 
ment is the ſame, viz. death : ſuch as petit-treaſon, mur- 
der, theft, homicide, ſodomy, rape, wilful burning of 


houies, 1cceiving of flolen goods; breach of priſon, re- 


cue aud etcape, after one is arreſted or impriſoned for 
n and divers others found in the ſtatutes, which are 
daily making crimes lenz, that were not ſo before. 
Helin by the common law is againſt the liſe of a man, 
a2 murder, mantlaughter, felo de ſe, ſe defendendo, &c. 
ugainſt a man's goods, ſuch as Jarceny and robbery ; 
againſt his habitation, as arfon and burglary ; and agaialt 
public juſtice, or breach of priſon. 

Piracy, rubbery, or murder upon the ſeas, are felonies 
puniſhable by the civil law, and alſo by ſtatute. 

Felimy is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from treaſon. 

From leſſer crimes ut is diſtinguiſhed by this, that its 
puniſhmet is death, though not univerfally ; for petty- 
larceny, i. e. Healing of a thing under the value of 
twelve-pence, is /*/ony, according to Brook, though the 
crime be not capital, but only a loſs of goods. Ihe rea- 
ſon Brook gives for its being 7c/ony is, that the indiCt- 
ment runs, /el/o9nice cepit. 

Fill the reign of Henry I. fc/2nies were puniſhed by pe- 
cuniary fines; that prince firlt ordered felons to be 
hanged, about the year 1108. 

Feliny is of two kinds; the one /ighter, which for the 
rl time is entitled to the bencfit of CLERGY 3; as man- 
ſlavgphter. The other more heinous, is not allowed the 
privilege. 

£«/ony is alſo puniſhabie by loſs of all lands, not intailed; 
and all goods and chattels, both real and perſonal; 
though the ſtatutes make a difference in ſome caſes con- 
cerning lands, as appears by ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. 

Felony ordinarily works Corruption of blood, unleſs the 


FEL 


ſtatute, ordaining the offence to be /c/ony, provide other 
wiſe; as the ſtat. 39 Eliz. cap. 17. ; 
Perſons indicted of felony, &c. where there are ſtron 
pre ſumptions and circumſtances of guilt, are not re 105 
viſable; but for larceny, & c. when perſons are = = 
mitted, who are of good reputation, they may be bailed 

FELONY appeal of. See APPEAL. ; 

FELONY, compounding of. See THEFT-BOTE., 

Fr Lo x, diſcovery of. See DiscoveRry, 

FeLONY, miſpriſion of, See MispR1810N. ; 

FELT, a kind of ſtuff, either of wool alone, or of wool 
and hair; neither ſpun, croſſed, nor woven, but deriv- 
ing all its conſiſtence from its being wrought, and fulled 
with lees and (ize, and afterwards faſhioned on a block 
or mould, by help of fice and water. 

Caſtors, camels, and coneys hair, lambs, and ſheeps 
wool, &c. are the moſt uſual ingredients of felts; and 
hats of all kinds are the works they are chiefly em- 
ployed in, 

The /e/t intended for a hat, being ſufficiently fulled, and 
prepared, is reduced into one piece, ſomewhat in the 
tigure of a large funnel; in which ſtate it remains ready 
to be put into form, and become a HAT. 

FELUCCA, or FELocco, a little veſſel with from ten to 
ſixteen banks of oats, not covered over, much uſed in the 
Mediterranean as a paſſage boat. The natives of Barbary 
employ boats of this ſort as cruiſers. 

The word is formed from the Arabic felkon, a Ship. 

It has this peculiarity, that the rudder may be applied ei- 
ther in the head or ſtern; there being diſpoſitions in both 
to receive it. For ſize, it may be compared to a ſloop 
or ſhaloop. 

FEMALE, the ſex that conceives and bears fruit. 

An auimal that generates within itſelf, is called female; 

and that which generates in another, MALE, 

The female, in quadrupeds, and even in birds, is uſually 

imaller and weaker than the male; though in birds of 

prey, as the falcon, hawk, &c. it is otherwiſe ; the fe- 
male being bigger, ſtronger, bolder, hardier, and more 
courageous. | 

The like is obſerved in moſt inſects, particularly ſpiders ; 

to that degree, that M. Homberg aſſures us, he has 

weighed five or ſix male garden-ſpiders againſt one fe- 
male of the ſame ſpecies, which has been equal to 
them all. 

For the numeral proportion of males to females, ſee Mak- 

RIAGE. 

Naturaliſts alſo diſtinguiſh male and female plants; male 

and female fiowers, &c. 

FEMALE /crew. See SCREW. 

FEMBLE, the name given by the common people of Lin- 

colnſhire to the ſemale hemp. There is no country 

where hemp ſucceeds better than in this, and great quan- 
tities are annually raiſed there. 

FEME covert, in Law, denotes a married woman; whois 

alſo ſaid to be under covert-baron. 

By the law of England, a feme covert committing a bare 

theft in company with, or by coercion of her huſband, 

is not deemed guilty of felony ; neither does ſhe become 
acceflory to a felony, by receiving her huſband who has 
been guilty of it, as he does by receiving her. But if 
ſhe commit a theft by the bare command of her huſband ; 
or treaſon, murder, or robbery, in his company, or by 
his coercion, or keep a bawdy-houſe with him, ſhe is pu- 
niſhable in the ſame manner, as if ſhe was ſole; and ge- 
nerally if the be guilty of any offence not capital, ſhe 

may be indicted, &c. without making the huſband a 

party, But if ſhe incur the forfeiture of a penal ſtatute, 

the huſband muſt be made defendant in the action or in- 

formation. Hawk, Pl. of the Crown, book i. chap. 1- 

See COVER TURE, 

{FEME /o/e, an unmarried woman, whoſe debts contracted 
before marriage become thoſe of her huſband after it. 
See CUSTOM of London. | | 

FEMININE, or For MININE, in Grammar, one of the gen- 
ders of nouns. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes the noun or 
name to belong to a female. In the Latin, the femme 
gender is formed of the maſculine, by altering its termi- 
nation; particularly by changing «s into a Thus, of 
the maſculine bonus equus, a good horſe, is formed the 
feminine, bona equa, a god mare; ſo, of parvus Homo, « 
little man, is formed parva famina, @ little woman, &c. 

In French, the feminine gender is expreſſed, not by a dif- 
ferent termination, but a different article: thus, 4 15 

8 to a male, and /a to a female. 

n Engliſh, we are generally more ſtrict, and expreſs the 
difference of ſex, not by different terminations, nor by 
different particles, but different words; as boar and lows 
boy and girl, brother and fifter, &c. though ſometimes 
the feminine is formed by varying the termination of the 


male into /; as in abbet, abbeſs, &C. ban 
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Fzutxixx rhymes. See RVR. 
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FEMOREUS, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome of the 
authors on theſe ſubjects to a muſcle, more generally 
called the CRUR US or cruralis. 


FEMORIS guartus, in Anatomy, a name given by Veſalius 


and others to one of the muſcles of the thigh, called by 
the later writers from its ſhape pyriformis, 


FexoRUs /txtus, in Anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 


and others to a muſcle, now generally called the 1L1acvus 
tuter uus 

FEM-OWL, an Engliſh name uſed in Shropſhire, and ſome 
other countries, for the caprimulgus, or goat-fucker, 
called alſo the churn-0w L. It is a very beautiful bird, and 
more reſembles the cuckow than the owl-kind. 

FEMUR, or Os FEemoRis, in Anatomy, the thigh-bone. 
See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. u. 20. and fig. 7. u. 22. 
See Os. 


Dionis derives the word femur from fero, becauſe it 
bears the whole weight of the body. 


The femur is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt bone in the body, 
and its articulations are proportioned to its bulk and 
ſtrength. Its upper part is jointed with the i/chium, by 
enarthroſis, the head of the /omnur being received into a 
cavity of the iſchium; and the two kept together by a 
ſtrong cartilage or bandage, "The lower end is articu- 
lated with the tibia by ginglymus, two heads of the „e- 
mur being received into two cavities of the tie; befide 
a cavity between the two heads, which receives a proceſs 
of the 1161. 

The femur is pretty much incurvated, or bent, the con- 
vex part being be:ore, and the concave behind. It is di- 


vided into three parts; the upper, the middle, and the 
lower. 


The upper conſiſts of a head and neck, 2nd two tube- 
roſities ; the extremities or head is round and big, and re- 
ccived into the acetabulum of the coxendix, wherein it is 
tied by two ligamen's ; the one from the top, the other 
from the bottom of the acetalulum, but both inſerted 
into the middle of the head. This head is an epiphyſis 
in children, and in ſome ſabjects remains fo for a 
Jong time, and 1s therefore liable to be ſeparated from 
the neck by any violent ivrce, Immediately under the 
head is the neck of the /emur, which is a ſmall, long, 
and a little oval apophyßs, making an angle with the 
body of the bone; by means whereof the thighs and 
fect are kept ai a due diſtance from each other, to make 
our ſtanding the firmer ; beſide that the obliquity of the 
neck conguces to the ſtrength of the muſcles, which 
mult otherwiſe have paſſed too near the centre of mo- 
tion. The two tuberoſities are called the greater and leſs 
trochanters. ' 

The middle part or ſhank of the femur is round, ſmooth, 
and po iſhed, on its fore-fide, and rough on the hind- 
fide ; aiong which there runs a ſmall ridge, the whole 
length of the bone, called linea aſpera, ſerving for the 
inſertion of muſcles. 

The lower part of the ſemur is divided by a ſinus in the 
middle, into two heads or apophyſes, called condyli, 
which make the ging/ymus above mentioned ; being both 
received into the {mus of the tibia, 
Between the hind-parts of the head is a ſpace for the 
paſſage of the great veſſels and nerves, which go to the 
eg. | | 

The femur has a very large cavity, running its whole 

lengeh, filled, like the relt, with marrow. The curvity 
of the femur makes it ſerve as a buttreſs to the body, to 
n its falling, or bearing too much forward. 
Durgeons and bone-ſetters ſhould take care, that in frac- 
tures of the femur they do not endeavour to ſet it ſtraight, 
which is againſt nature. See Ty1Gn. 

Cartilages of the Os Fx Mkis. No part of the os femoris 
is covered, except the uniform convexity of the head, 
and the- articular portion of the lower extremity. 'The 
trochanters have no true cartilage, what appears like it 
being only the remains of tendinous inſertions; the car- 
tilaginous ſubſtance, which to a certain age unites the 
«pophyſes to the body of the bone, does not belong to 
thete, becauſe it is only found in the time of youth, and 
in adults is converted into a bone. The cartilaginous 
matter, by which the head of the os femoris is cemented, 
deſerves, however, to be obſerved here, becauſe that 
apophy/ts has been ſeparated by violent falls. The con- 
vexity of the head of the os femoris, all the way to its 
i{ymphyfis with the neck, is covered with a very {mooth, 
thining cartilage. A little below the middle of this con- 
vextty, and ſomething toward the back part, there is a 
depreſſion in the ſhape of a creſcent, the cartilage being 
here interrupted by the inſertion of the internal articular 
ligament of the head of the os femoris. The cartilage 
which covers the lower extremity of the bone is exacłly 
fitted to the ſemi-oval convexity of the inferior ſurface of 


_ condyle, and to the pulley formed by their union. 
* inflow 6 Anatomy, vol. i. P · 126. ' 
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Ligaments of the Os Fs MOR 15. The os femor1s.is connected 


. 4 . . . IT in Wn. ; : 
by its upper extremity to the 25 innomimatum, and by the 


lower to the, bones of the leg, by means.of ſeveral liga- 
t 


ments. The ligame ts of the upper extremity gte two 
in number, ant which ſurrounds the whole artitulation 
thereof, with the cotyloide cavity, and one containe ] in 
the articulation, The firſt is 1ermed the orbicufar liga- 
ment of the head of the os femoris; the other the inter- 
nal ligament; and to theſe niay be, though but impro- 
perly, added a third, which is of the nature of a captu- 
lar ligament. The orbicular ligament is the moſt con- 
ſidetable, the largeſt, and the firongelt, of all the arti- 
cular ligaments of the human body; it is fixed quite 


_ round the border of the cotyloide cavity, and is made up 


of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, and is much ſtronger and 
thicker in ſome parts than in others; the other, or inter- 
nal ligament of the head of the os femoris, reſembles 4 
flat cord, and is compoſed of a bundle of flat fibres, 
cloſely interwoven. The ligaments of the lower extre- 
mity of the os femoris, by which this bone is connected 
with the leg, are fix in number, one poſterior, two late- 
ral, the middle, or crucial, and the capſular. 'The cru- 
cial ligaments lie within the joint, and are fixed by one 
end to the back part of the notch, or opening, which 
parts the two condyles : theſe are ſurrounded by the cap- 
ſular ligament, but all the reſt lie on the outſide thereof, 
being cloſely joined to it, Of the two lateral ligaments; 
one is internal, and broad, being fixed to the tuberoſity 
of the internal condyle z the other is external, and nar- 
row, and is fixed to the tuberoſity of the external con- 
dyle. The poſterior ligament is broad and thin, and be- 
ing fixed a litile above the convexity of the external con- 
dyle, it thence deſeends obliquely behind the great notch, 
and external condyle. 'The capſular ligament is, as it 
were, glued to the three former, and is hxed quite round 
the, inferior extremity of the os femoris; at a ſmall dii- 
tance above the anterior, lateral, and poſterior parts of 
the , cartilage, and above the poſterior part of the great 
notch ; and from the cartilage and notch, through the 
ſmall ſpace upward already mentioned, it covers the 
bone, and afterwards is inverted downward, to form the 


capſula for the mucilaginous liquor of the joint. Win- 
ſlow's Anatomy, p. 126, &c. 


FEMUR moventium ſextus, in Anatomy, the name given by 


Veſalius and ſome others, to the muſcle now called the 
PSOAS Magnus. 


FEN, in Geography, a kind of wet land, or rather moraſs. 


Fens are of two ſorts: the firſt of a boggy conbſtence, 
compoſed of water and earth intermixed 3 ſcaice firm 
enough to ſuſtain the-tread of a man. 

The ſecond are pools, or collections of waters, with 
pieces of dry land raiſed here and there, above the ſur- 
face thereof. 

The former kind neither receive nor emit any river; but 
the latter are frequently the heads or ſprings of rivers ; 
ſuch is the head of the Tanais, &c. 

What the farmers call fens or fenny lands, are of two 
kinds: firſt, thoſe which ate only drowned by upland 
floods and great rains, and are very large, and lie upon 
the levels, ſo that the water cannot run off from them, 
but mult be there till 'the hot weather and winds dry it 
off; and, ſecondly, thoſe that are conſtantly wet, only 


that in dry times they are covered with ſhallower water 


than in others. In draining of theſe forts of lands, 
which is the only means of making them uſeful to the 
public, two. things ace to be conſidered, ſirſt the laying 
them perfectly dry, which can only be ctteQed by 
making cuts and drains for carrying off the water 


from their loweſt parts, and thence from the whole, Or 


ſecondly, the taking off from them the great additional 
wetting they have from land floods, and long continued 
rains. The ficit method makes à perfect cure, the other 
is only a temporary relict, and makes the lands more fer- 
viceable in dry times, and. leaves leſs for the fun to 
dry up. 

Whatever is attempted. in regard to the draining of Vins, 
the lowelt part of the ground is to be found out firit, and 
the overflowing from great rains, and from land flcods, 
mult be provided for, in the carrying off that way; for 
ſhould this be neglected, all che labour and colt em- 


=_ on the other principle would be thrown away. 


it is found that this can be done, there muſt after- 
wards be cut a large drain through the middle of the 
land, and ſeveral ſmailec drains from all parts commu- 
nicating with this. 
The great drain muſt be dug deep enough to drain the 
whole level; and this, and all the others, muit be made 
narrowelt at the head, and wider all the way to the 
mouth, where they mult be widelt of all. 
'Vheſe drains mult be all well cleanſed from mud and 
weeds every ſpring and autumn, and the water from laid 
floods muſt be kept from coming in upon theſe lands, »2 
much as poſſible, that there may be the leſs to be m—_— 
el, 


* 
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off z, the lower edges of the en land muſt be for this 


purpoſe guarded with banks to turn the water into other 
channels,. In Eſſex they have many lands that lie below 


the high-water mark, and are above the low- water mark, 


and have land floods or fleets running through them, 
which make a ſort of ſmall creek. eſe lands they 


have a very ver way of draining, though they are natu- 


rally very moiſt when they firſt encloſe them from the 
ſeaz, they do it with a bank, which they extend from one 
ſide of the land they deſign to take in to the other, ex- 


cepting a ſpace that they leave, where the creek, or land 


flood, runs into the ſea, Then they — my a wooden 
frame, well planked, and of conſiderable thickneſs, 
fitted to the head of the creek, and capable of ſhutting 
it wholly up; in this frame they make ſeveral holes, in 
which are placed wooden troughs, made each of four 
boards, and ſuited in ſize and number to the quantity of 
water that is to be diſcharged through them from the 
land floods. Each of theſe trunks is open coward the 
creek ; but on the ſea-(ide it has a door or flap, which 
opens when the land flood preſſes againſt it, and gives it 
free paſſage out; but when the ſea-water is riſen to the 
height of it, and preſſes it, is ſhut by the force, and no 
ſea- water is let in. When this head is prepared, they let 
it in, and ſtopping up the whole creek, they continue the 
banks on each ſide till they meet it: thus all the land 
floods are let out at low water, and not a drop of ſea- 
water can be admitted, ſo that the lands are kept 1 * 
uſeful, which were before rendered uſeleſs, by being 
drowned with falt-water, at every high-water mark. 
'The freſh-water of the creek is thus kept unmixed with 
the ſea-water, and therefore affords good drink for the 
cattle, which is commonly very difficult to be bad in this 
ſort of lands, the tides ſpoiling what freſh waters there 
are every time they come up. | 
Several ſtatutes have been made for draining fens, chiefly 
in Kent, Cambridgeſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire. 4 Jac. I. cap. 8. & 13. 15 Car. Il. cap. 17. 16. 
17 Car, II. cap. 11. 11 Geo. Il. * 34. & cap. 
39. 21 Geo. II. cap. 18. & 22 Geo. II. cap. 11. 16. 
& 19. 

The waa grounds called fens in Lincolnſhire and elſe- 
where in England, bring many advantages to the inha- 
bitants of hot: countries. Fowl and fiſh are very plen- 
tiful in them. The pike and eels are large and eafily 
caught, but they are uſually coarſe. The duck, mal- 
lard, and teal, are in ſuch plenty, as is ſcarce to be con- 
ceived ; they are taken in DECoys, by prodigious flocks 
at a time. They ſend theſe fowl to London from Lin- 
coinſhire, twice a week on horſeback, from Michaelmas 
to Lady-day; and one decoy will furniſh twenty dozen, 
or more, twice a week, for the whole ſeaſon, in this 
manner. The decoy-men contract with the people who 
bring them to London, at a certain rate, and they are 
obliged to take the whole number that is catched off their 
hands. Two teals are uſually reckoned equal to one 
duck, and fix ducks and twelve teals are accounted a 
dozen of wild fowl; and the uſual market-price is about 
nine ſhillings: for ſuch a dozen. About Midſummer, 
when the moulting ſeaſon is, a great number are de- 
ſtroyed alſo by the people of the neighbourhoods. The 
poor birds at this time are neither able to ſwim nor fly 
well; and the people going in with boats among the 
reeds, where they lie, beat them down with long poles. 
A little before Michaelmas, vaſt flights of theſe birds ar- 
rive at the decoys from other places; they ſoon grow fat 
in them, and continue there a prey to the maſters or 
owners, as long as the decoys are unfrozen.; but when 
they are iced over, they fly away again, and go to the 
neighbouring ſeas for food. Phil. T ranſ. No 223. 

The ferns alſo abound in a ſort of herbage that is very 
nouriſhing to cattle z ſheep and horſes always grow fat 


upon it. Theſe fens are common, and the owners of 


cattle mark them, that they may be known. It is re- 
markable, that though all is open, the cattle uſed to one 
particular ſpot of ground, feldom leave it, but the owner 
may find them always in or near the ſame place. The 
people receive great advantage from the geeſe that abound 
here, beſide the food which they afford; that is, from their 
feathers and quills; and the produce of theſe is ſo great, 
that the cuſtom-houſe books in the town of Boſton ſhew, 
that there are frequently ſent away in one year three hun- 
dred bags of feathers z each bag containing a hundred and 
a half weight. Each pound of feathers brings in the 
owner two pence; and it may be thought ſtrange by peo- 
ple unacquainted with theſe things, but it is a certain 
truth, that the owners pluck the 12 five times a year 
for the FEATHERS, and once for their quills. Each 
plucking affords about a pound; and many people have 
a — geeſe at a time, or more. They are kept at 
no charge, except in deep ſnowy weather, when they 
are obliged to feed them with corn. 


FEN-cricket, See Mole-CRICKET. 
FEN is alſo the name of a very pernicious diſtemper to 


FENCE, in Agriculture, is a hedge, ditch, walk, or bank, 


| fence, being a tolerably quick grower, and laſting a long 


. Ceed on any foil where a ditch and new bank are made, 


' they are ſown in February or March, they will come up 


. buſhes of black thorn are however the beſt of any for 


Oats alſo grow well in many of the fer countries; and: 
good ſeaſons bring * * advantage _ 
owner. There\is alſo another vegetable of great profit 
to them: this is the rapum /|/veſire, the ſeeds of this 
they call cole-ſeed ; and they make an oil from it, of 
great uſe in trade. They grind the ſeed between two 
arge ſtones, the one ſtanding perpendicularly on the 
other. The ſtones are made of a ſort of a black marble, 
and are brought from Germany. They ſometimes turn 
them by ſails, and ſometimes by the drains which carry 
off the water from the en lands. | 
The fens lying low, and being of a vaſt extent, are very 
ſubject to be overflowed by waters from the neighbouring 
high countriesz and though great care and expence is 
uſed to keep them dry, they are often like a ſea, and the 
ſheep are obliged to be carried off in boats, and people 
to live in their upper rooms, and be ſupplied with pro. 
viſions alſo by boats. See Bog and Drain. 


which hops are ſubject. It conſiſts of moſs or mould, 
which ſpreads itſelf with great rapidity, and does great 
damage in the hop-grounds. 


made round fields, woods, gardens, &c. The incloſures 
of grounds are in ſome places made by ditches full of 
water, and in others by walls either of ſtones alone, or 
of ſtones and earth. Where theſe materials are in plenty, 
they make very good fences, but in other places the com- 
moa method is by quick-hedges. See EarTH-banks, 
HEDGE, and WALL. 

Fences for parks, and ſometimes for gardens, are made 
of paling; which, if winter-fallen oak be uſed, will laſt 
many years; the pales ſhould be cleft thin, and the rails 
cut triangular, and the poſts ſhould not be placed too far 
aſunder. Fences round parks, where fallow-deer are 
kept, ſhould be fix feet and a half high; but where there 
are red deer, the fence ſhould be one foot higher. Parks 
are ſometimes fenced with walls of brick or ſtone. 

The white thorn is the beſt of all trees to plant for a 


time, and making a very handſome fence. It will ſuc- 


except it be wholly of gravel or ſand, and even in this 
caſe it will thrive, if there happen a rainy ſeaſon after 
the planting of it. 

Some raiſe it by ſeeds, and others by young plants; the 
latter is the moſt expeditious way, for the ſceds lie two 
years in the ground before they ſhoot, but they grow 
very fait after two or three years. Some prepare the 
haws, or fruit of the white thorn, by tying them up in 
a hair bag, and ſoaking them all winter ; after this, if 


the firſt year, and grow better than any other way. 
Where fe are ſcarce, it is a good way when the under- 
woods are felled, or rather the year before, to ſow haus 
and floes in them and they will furniſh a ſupply of 
young plants for hedges, without doing the woods any 
arm, becauſe they may be drawn before they come to 
be too large. The white thorn is alſo of conſiderable 
value in ſome ſort of works; its root becomes very beau- 
tifully veined when old, and elegant boxes and combs 
are made of it. It is uſed by ſome alſo in the buſineſs 
of inlaying, and would be more fo, if its beauty were 
more known. The crab and the ſloe-tree, or black 
thorn, come next in value to the white thorn, for quicks 
for fences. | | 
The crabs are to be ſown by kernels, pulp and all, and 
they will come up the firſt year; and a ſet of young 
crabs planted thick enough, make an excellent fence. 
The black thorn is not ſo much approved, becauſe it 1s 
not ſo ſure of growing, and if it does, its roots ſpread, 
and it is apt to run in too much upon the land. The 


dead hedges, and for mending of gaps ; and they have 
another advantage over the white thorn, which is, that 
cattle are not ſo apt to crop them. The black thorn will 
grow on any ſoil where 4 white grows, but the richer 
the mould is, the better it will thrive. 5 

Holly is another excellent ſhrub for a fence ; it is indeed 
much the beſt of all the fence buſhes ; but it grows ſo 
ſlow, and is ſo uncertain, that the farmers are afraid ot 
waiting for it, or of truſting to it; but where it ſuc- 
ceeds, it makes amends for the delay in its thickneſs. 
height and ſtrength. It is to be raiſed like the white 
thorn, either by ſets or berries, and the berries in the 
ſame manner lie two years in the ground before they 
come up. It will grow on any foil, even on the drieſt 
gravel, or among ſtones and rocks. It delights moſt in 
light grounds. If it be taiſed in plants, they ſhou!d be 
about the thickneſs of a man's thumb, and planted in 4 


ebe - they mu 
moiſt ſeaſon, either in ſpring or autumn ; they ſhaded 
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otherwiſe they will all periſh. 


If any of them ſeem t0 periſh, they muſt be cut off cloſe 


. 


at the roots, and they will often ſprout out vigorouſly 
thence again. The ground mult be dug uß all about 


them at times, which very greatly promotes their growth 


are very ſond of cropping the young ſprouts. 


Field-mice are apt to gnaw 


have really done the miſchief. g 


The beſt way of raiſing a ſence of theſe trees, is to plant 
them with the quick cr white thorn, ſour plants of that 
to one of holly; theſe will thrive very well together ; 
and while the white thorn grows very ſpecdily, the holly 
will take its time { as this grows large, the white thorn 
be pulled up by degrees, till at length there is only 

e holly left; and if this is found not thick enough, 
the boughs of it which grow neareſt the ground may be 
jaid down and covered with earth, arid they will ſend up 


may 


innumerable ſuckers, which will fill up all the gaps. 


Beſide theſe there are very good Vince made of furze, of 
alder, and even of elder, in ſome places, on proper 
Elder ſticks, or truncheons, ten or twelve feet 
long, are to be cut and ſtuck in the bank ſlope wiſe each 
way, lo as to make a chequer- work. This makes the 
ſpecdieſt ſhelter of any. When the trees grow old they 
are aiſo (till of value ; cheir wood is a very fine one for 
turning, and is at lea!t equal to box, if not ſurpaſſing it. 
he eider-tree makes an, extremely good fence in watery 
places; and when planted on the banks of rivers is ot 
great uſe in preventing them from being undermined by 
the Current 3 the roots being very numerous, ſtrong, and 
It is a:wavs ſending ſuckers allo from its 
loweſt roots, which makes it very uſeful where ſtreams 


ſoils. 


compact, 


wear away their banks, and are widening their courſe. 


The furze buſh, though an irregular grower, makes an 
g elſe will 
grow. It may be ra ſcd either by ſeeds, or by ſets; but 
the feeds are the belt, eſpecially thole of the French 
ſurze, which grows to the height of fifteen or ſixteen 
ſeet, and is not ſubjec to ſpread wich its roots, and get 
into the good gicund, as our common heath-furze will 
always do. This has che advantage of being a very ſpeedy 
grower. It will make a very good hedge in three years, 


excellent force on dry banks where nothin 


if taken care of. It mult be kept well weeded while 


young; and the ſeep muſt be kept away from it; for 
But it only re- 
quires this care for a littie while; fer when grown up to 
any conſiderable height, nothing can hurt it. If a furze- 


they are very fond of its young ſhoots. 


hedge be clipped, it will grow large and thick; but if left 
to itlelf, ii will run vp to a contiderable height, and af- 
ford good ſhelter, and yicid an excellent fuel. They 


ſow much of the poor land in Devonſhire with furze, 


and make a very conſiderable advantage of it. Miller's 
Gard DiQ, and Morcimer's Huſbandry. 

Fences made with horn-beam plant are very common 
in Germany, On a parapet of earth, with a dirch on 
each ſide, the horn-beam lets are planted in ſuch a man- 
ner, that every two plants may be brought to interſect 
one another, in the form of St. Andrew's croſs. The 
bark is ſcraped off in the place where they interſect, and 
they are bound together with {lraw ; the two plants unite 
together in a kind of indiffoluble knot, and puſh from 
thence horizontal flanting ſhoots, which ſorm a- ſort of 
paliſado, or CHEVAUX de friſe. Hedges of this kind, 
pruned annually, will, in a few years, render the fence 
impenetrable in every part, 

Fexct-month (menfis prohibitionis, or menſis vetitus) is a 
month wherein the female deer fawn ; for which reaſon 
it is unlawful to hunt in the foreſt during that time. 

It begins ſiſteen days before Midſummer, and ends fifteen 
days after; being in all thirty days. i 
There are alſo certain fence or 4ſeuce months, or ſea- 
ſons for liſh, as well as wild beats ; as appears by ſtat. 
Weltm. 2. cap. 13 in theſe words: 

All waters, where ſalmons are taken, ſhall be in de- 
** fence for taking of ſalmon, ſrom the nativity of our 
- Lady, unto St, Martin's day. And likewiſe, young 
7 lalmons ſhall not be taken or deſtioyed by nets, &c. 
8 om = 8 of April, to the nativity of St. John 

aptiſt, &c. 7 

FENCING, the art of defence; or of uſing the ſword, to 

— an enemy, and preſerve one's ſelf from his at- 

8. 


ok 1s one of the cxerciſes learnt in the academies, 
C. | 
The art of 
called in Latin 7#des ; whence fencing 1s allo denominated 
tladiatura rudiaria. . 
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maded well with ſtraw or haulm after they are ſet, and | 
muſt be carefully wat-red, as ſoon as they begin to ſlioot, 


and the farmer mult keep his ſheep from them, for they 
the roots of holly in hard 


winters; and many of theſe trees are ſuppoſed to be 
killed by the froſt, when the teeth of theſe little vermin 


fencing is acquired by ptactiſing with rolls, 


FERDER-bolts. 
FENDUE en pal, in Heraldry, a French phraſe, applied to 
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Pyrard affures us, that the art of ferccing is ſo highly 
eſtecmed in the Eaſt Indies, that none but princes = 
noblemen are allowed to teach it. Theſe maſters wear « 
badge or cognizance on their tight arms, called in theic 
language cru, which is put on with great ceremony, 
like the badges of our orders of knighthood; by the 
kings themſclves. | 

Montaigne inform us, that when he was a yowh, the 
nobility all ſhunned the reputation of being good Ant; 
az ſomething too ſubtle, and deſigning, and apt to cor- 
rupt virtuous manners, | 
Fencing is divided into two parts, fmple and compount. 
Simple is that performed ditectiy and nimbly, on the ſame 
line ; and is either offenffoc, or diſenſive. Ihe principal 
object of the fitſt is whatever may be attempted, in puſh- 
ing, or making paſſes, from thts or that point, to the 
molt uncovered part of the enemy. The ſecond conſiſts 
in parrying, and repelling the thruſts aimed by the 
enemy. 

The compund, on the offenſive ſide, includes all the pos- 
ſible arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, and make 
him leave that part we have a deſign on, bare and un- 
guarded, upon finding we cannot come at it by force, not 
by the agility of the imple play. | 

The principal means hercof are rriNTs, appeals, or 
appels, which conſiſt in a ſudden beat of your blade on 
the contrary ſide to that on which you join your advet— 
ſary, and a quick diſengagement to that ſide again, claſh- 
ings, and entanglings of the ſwords, half-thruſts, &c. and 
in the defenſive, to puſh in PARRYING. 
The proper attitude in fencing is to hold the head upright, 
though the body hath an inclination forward on a longe, 
and all the weight reſts on the left haunch when on 
CUARD. The fect, hand, body, arm, and ſword, muſt 
be to the line. For an explication of other terms in this 
art, fee the articles BEAT, CAavEATinG, FLAxco- 
NADE, GL1zape, Lock, Lurcn, TurvsT, &c. 


FEND, in the Sea Language imports the ſame as defend. 


Hence the phraſe fending the beat, &. that is, why by 


from being daſhed againſt the rocks, ſhore; or ſhip's Ude. 
Hence alſo 


FEYDBRs, any pieces of old cable-ropes; or billets of wood, 


&c. hung over the ſhip's ſide, to fend or keep other ſhips 
irom rubbing againſt her; or to prevent her from ſtrik- 
ing or rubbing againſt a wharf or quay. 

See BuL T8, 


a croſs, to denote it cloven down from top to bottom 
and the parts ſet at ſome diſtance from one another. 


FENESTRA, in Anatomy, a name applied to two holes or 


apertures in the inner EAR. 

The ſengſtræ are two openings in the labyrinth; the firſt 
of them is incloſed by the baſis of the Napes, and from its 
oval figure denominated fene/tra ovalis, 

The latter, called retunda, is cloſed with a tranſverſe 
tranſparent membrane, placed a little within the ſurface 
of its aperture. | 
"Theſe feneſtræ, with the whole labyrinth, are compre- 
hended in that part of the og terporum, properly called 
ſrom its hardneſs petreſum. 


FENGELD, in our Ancient Mriters, is üſed for a tax or im- 


poſition raifed ſor repelling of enemies. 
It comes from the Saxon /eind, an enemy, and geld, ma- 


ney. | 
FENNEL, Feniculum, in Bitany, Linnæus has joined this 


genus to anethum. Sree DiLL. Its characters are theſe : 
it hath an umbellated flower; the great umbel is com- 
poſed of many ſmaller, which have no involuerum; the 
flowers have five incurved petals, and five ſtamina, ter- 
minated by roundiſh ſummits; the germen is fituated un- 
der the flower ſupporting two ſmall ſtyles, crowned by 
roundiſh ſtigmas, which afterward turns to an oblong 
fruit, deeply channelled, dividing into two parts, each 

containing a ſingle ſeed, flat on one fide, but convex and 

channelled on the other. There are three ſpecies, 

The common fennel is fo well known as to need no de- 

ſcription. It has a ſttong fleſhy rdvt, which penetrates 

deep into the ground, and will continue ſeveral years; 

it flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. The 

beſt time to ſow the ſeeds, is ſoon after they are ripe ; 

the plants will come up in the ſpring, and require no 

other care than to keep them clean from weeds; and they 

will grow in any vil or ſituation. The leaves, ſeed, and 

root of this, are uſed in medicine; the root is one of the 

five opening roots, and the ſeed one of the greater car- 

minative ſeeds. There is a ſimple water made from the 

leaves, and an eſſential oil from the ſeed and leaves. 

Miller's Gard. Dit. , wg? 

The oil obtained from the leaves on the upper part of 

the plant is much finer, lighter, and more ſubtle, than 

the oil obtained from the lower leaves. The former oil 

ſwims on water, and the latter oil ſinks; Neumann. 


5 N There 


There is alſo a ſtrong water or brandy, made of the 
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ſeeds of fennel, called fennel· water. The ingredients are 
fennel ſeed, liquorice, brandy, and white wine, which 
are diſtilled together; and to the eſſence thereof are 
added ſpirit of wine, ſugar, and ſweet almonds ; the 
whole is then ſtrained, &c. 

Ihe leaves of the ſecond ſort, called ſweet fennel, are 
very long and ſlender, growing more ſparſedly, and not 
ending in ſo many points as thoſe of the common ſort ; 
the ſtalks do not riſe ſo high; the ſeeds are longer, nar- 
rower, and of a lighter colour. The ſeeds ate generally 
imported from Germany or Italy, and are by ſome pre- 
ſerrted to thoſe of the common ſort, as being much 
ſweeter. Theſe ſceds are an uſeful ſtomachic and car- 
minative, and are ſometimes given in powder, from 4 
ſcruple to a dram, and ſometimes candied, 

The third ſort is ſuppoſed to have been brought from the 
Azorian iſlands, and has been long cultivated in Italy as 
a ſallad herb, under the title of Fixocnia. There are 
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containing two ſeeds, convex on one ſide, com 
the other; with three raiſed furrows, and a e 
branaceous border indented at the top. Linuxus eu. 
-— * five, 2 Miller * ſpecies. b 
The common hog's fennel is found in wet and 
places, and about fen ditches. It flowers in LON 
July. Its root is eltcemed of great uſe, as ay expelo- 
rant and attenuant. It is preſcribed in diſcafes of the 
breaſt and lungs, particularly in thoſe in which thoſe 
parts are loaded with a tough phlegm. It is alſo recom - 
mended in all obſtructions of the viſcera. It promotes 
urine, and is recommended in nephritic caſes; The old 
authors have ſpoke greatly of its efficacy in all nervous 
caſes, and have recommended it as a Gngular remedy in 
lethargies, palſies, epilepſies, and the like. x 

If the roots are wounded, when freſh, in the ſpring or 
autumn, they yield a yellow juice, which dries into à (6. 


lid gummy relin, that is recommended as a ! 
and antihyſteric. Lewis's Mat. Med. * 


not many Engliſh palates which reliſh it; nor is it eaſy to EEN NEIL, ſcorching, in Botany. See TuArSsIA. 

be ſurnithed with good ſeeds: thoſe which are annually [FEN NEIL, Ce. See SAMPHIRE, 

brought from Italy are ſeldom good]; and it is difficult to | FENUGREEK, Fenum Gracum, Trigenella, in Botary, 3 
preſerve the planis through the winter in England. genus of the diadelphia decandr ia claſs. Its charaQe, 

The ſeeds of this ſort are narrow, crooked, and of a | arc theſe : the empalement of the flower is well fl x 


bright yellow colour z they have a very ſtrong ſmell, like] of one leaf, cut at the top into fiv ped, 


e almoſt equal ſeg. 


——» * * 


Fr xnneEL-frorr, or Devil in a buſh, Nigella, in Botany, a 


Fx NEU- Hier of Crete. See GARIDELLA. 
FENNE L-giant, Ferula, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 


FENNEL, hog's, or Sulphur-wort, Peucedanum, in Botany, 


aniſced, and are very ſweet to the tale. Miller, 
As to the method of cultivating this plant, fee Fixo- 
CHIA, 


genus of the polyandria pentagynia claſs. Its characters 
are theſe: the flower has no empalement, but a leaſy 
perianthium; it has five oval, obtuſe, plain petals, which 
jpread open, and are contracted at their baſe, and eight 
very ſhort nectariums, ſituated in a circle, each having 
two lips, the exterior larger, the inferior biſid, plain, 
and convex. It has a great number of awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by 
obtuſe, ere, compreſſed, ſummits; and in ſome five, in 
chers ten, oblong, convex, erect germina; the ger- 
mina afterward become ſo many oblong, compreſled cap- 
fules, divided by a furrow, but connected within, filled 
with rough angular ſeeds. There are ſeven ſpecies. 

All theſe plants may be propagated by ſowing their ſees 
upon a ted of light earth, where they are to remain. 
The ſcaſon ſor fowing theſe ſeeds is March; in July 
they will produce their flowers, and their ſeeds will ripen 
in Auguſt, when they ſhould be gathered and dried. 
Miller. 

The feed of this plant is uſed to diſſolve the viſcous mat- 
ters, which, gathering in the ſinuſſes of the head, pro- 
duce catarths. For this purpoſe infuſe a pugil of mar- 
joram-leaves in a glaſs of white wine, and add a dram 
of nizella ſeed; train the whole through a linen cloth, 
and fnulF the wine ſtrongly up the noſe. For the colic, 
a ptiſan is made of the tops of chamomile, melilot, and 
nigella feeds. The eſſential oil has the ſame virtues; it 
is very inciſive and 9 the infuſion of the 
fame Led in wine is diuretic, aud provokes the menſes. 


dria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath an 
umbellated flower, the principal umbel of which is com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſmaller, called rays; the involucrum is 
compoſed of ſeveral narrow leaves, which fall off; the 
principal umbel is uniform; the flowers have five ob- 
long petals, and five ſtamina of the ſame length, termi- 
nated by ſingle ſummits; under the flower is ſituated 
a turbinated germen, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles, 
crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas, which aſterward becomes an 
elliptical, compreſſed, plain fruit, dividing in two parts, 
—_ having a large elliptical plain ſeed, marked with three 
lines on each fide. Linnæus reckons nine, and Miller 
eight ſpecies. 
The parts in uſe are the medullary ſubſtance of the ſtalks, 
the ſced, and the juice, or gum, which is the SAGAPE- 
XUM of the ſhops. Mr. Ray fays, that the people of Si- 
cilly uſe the pith of the ferula major, or Pliny's ſemale 
enne'=giant, for tinder to light their fires; and if this was 
practiſed by the ancients, we may gueſs why the poets 


ſeigned, that Prometheus ſtole fire from heaven, and 


carried it to the earth in a hollow ferula. 


a genus of the petandria digynia claſs. Its charaQters 
are theſe : it hath an umbelliferous flower: the cover of 
the large umbel compoſed of many linear reflexed leaves; 
the empalement of the flower is ſmall, and indented in 
five parts, and the petals of the great umbel are uni- 
form. Each flower is compoſed of five oblong incurved 

tals; which are equal and entire; they have each five 
bair-like ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits, with an 
oblong germen ſituated under the flower, ſupporting two 
mall yles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas ; the germen 


turns te an oval channelled fruit, ſplitting in two parts, 


ments; the flower is of the butterfly kind: +1 

ard obtuſe, oval, and refiexed ; the . * 
long, reflexed, and ſpreading flat like che flandard, ſo 38 
outwardly to appear like a regular flower of thice petals ; 
the keel is very ſhort, obtuſe, and occupies the navel of 
the lower; it hath ten ſhort riſing ſtamina, vine of 
which are joined, and one ſtands ſeparate, terminated by 
fingle ſummits; and an oval, oblong germen, ſupporting 
a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a riſing iiigma ;z the germen 
afterwards turns to an oblong oval pod, compreſſed, filled 
with og mp own agg ſeeds. Linnæus enumerates ten, and 
Miller fx ſpecics. ET 
The firſt ſort is the common fenugreek, whoſe ſoed i; 
uſed in medicine, Where this plant grows naturally is 
vncertain ; but it is cultivated in the ſouth of France and 
in Germany; from whence great quantities of the ſeed 
are annually imported here for uſe. It is alſo much cu!- 
tivated in India, 

T his plant has not yet been cultivated in any quantity for 
uſe in England, as it has generally proved a very uncer- 
tain crop, occaſioned by the inconſtaney of the weather, 
The ſeed from the contineut is therefore always to be 
preſetred. Miller. 

The ſeeds of this plant contain an expreſſible oil blended 
with teſin and mucilage, but no eflential oil; to rcctißed 
ſpirit they communicate the whole of their diſtinguiſhing 
ſmell and taſte ; and afterwards to water a ſtrong ſavour- 
leſs mucilage, The principal uſe of theſe ſeeds is in ca- 
toplaſms and fomentations, for ſoftening, maturating, | 
and diſcuſſing tumors; and in emollient, carminative 
clyiters. They are an ingredient in the oleum d mucilagi- 
nibus of the ſhops. Ground in a mill, they are uſed in 
drinks for horſes. Neumann and Lewis. 

The ſeed is leſs than muſtard-ſeed, very hard and ſolid, 
of a triangular form, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell ; 
when new, it is of a yellow gold-colour, but when loi g 
kept, ruddy, or brown. 

FEODAL, Feadalis, or Feudalis, of or belonging to a ſed, 
or FEE, Hence feudal ſervices, &c. 

FEODALITY, the FEALTY paid to the lord by his feudal 
tenant. 

FEODARY, Feudary, or Feudatary, an officer anciently 
made and authorized by the maſter of the courts of wards. 
32 Hen. VIII. cap. 26. | | 
His office was to be preſent with the eſcheator, at the 
bnding any office of lands; and to give evidence for the 
king, concerning the tenure, and the value thereof ; to 
ſurvey the land of the ward after the office found, and 
rate it. He alſo aſſigned the kings widows their dowers, 
and received the rents of wards lands. This oflice is 
taken awa dy ſtat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 

FEODATARY, or FrvupaTaRY. Sce FEoDARY and 
FEUDATARY. 


FEODER, a MEaAsvuRe for liquids, uſed throughout Ger- 
many. 

FEODITAS, in Old IVriterg, is ſometimes uſed for fide- 
tas, or FEALTY. | 

FEODUM, or rEUpux, the fame with , or FEE. 

FEOFFMENT, derived from the verb feoffare, or inf-- 
dare, to enfeoff, te give one a fend, in Common Law, is tl 
molt ancient method of conveyance, and ſignifies a gift 
or grant of honours, caſtles, manors, meſſuages, lands, 
or the like corporeal or immoveable things, to another in 
fee · ſimple; that is, to him, and his heirs for ever, b. 
the delivery of ſeiſin, and the poſſeſſion of the thing 
8 See Fer, and LIVER. 

hen this is done by writing, it is called the died of 


J. 
feeffmen 1 


—_— "0 _— 2 * 


| FER de fourchette, croix a fer de fourchette, in Heraldry, is 


Feriæ, and fſeſli. 


F E R 


| lu every feaffment the giver is called the foffer, as | of- | 


7 he that receives, the fete. 7 
/ 4 nt difference in our law, between a ferffor, and 
a donor, is, that the feoffer gives in fee-ſimple; and the 
in fee-tail» | 

ERR, in — Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, one of the or- 
ders of animals, of the claſs of mammalia; the charac- 
ters of which are, that they have ſharp teeth; the upper 
ſore- teeth are ſix in number, and the canine or dog-tecth 
longer than the reſt. Of this order are the bear, the lion, 
the ryger, the cat, the weaſel, the ferret, the didel- 

his or phil.nder, the otter, the ſea-calf, the dog, the 
badger, the hedge-bog, the mole, and the bat, which 
this author, makes not a bird, but a quadruped, with its 
ore · fert expanded into a ſoit of wings, &c. 

Fir A nature, in our Law, ſignify birds or beaſts that are 
wild, in oppoſition to ſuch as are tame : ſuch are hares, 
foxcs, wild geeſe, * wot like, wherein no man may 

im a property. 2 Cro. 293» 

FERALIA, in A a falt held by the Romans, on 
on the twenty-firſt of February, in honouc of the dead. 
Vide Mem. Acad. Inſcript. tom. i. p. 43- 

Varto derives the word from inferi, or from fero; or 
account of a repalt carried to the ſepulchres of ſuch as 
the lat offices were that day rendered to. Feſtus derives 
it from ferio, on account of the victims ſacrificed. Vol- 
fius obſerves, that the Romans called death, fera, cr vel, 
and that the word feralia might ariſe thence. 2 
Maccobius, Saturn. lib. i. cap. 13. refers the origin of 
the ceremony to Numa Pompilius. Ovid, in his Faſti, 
gors back as far as ZEneas for its inſtitution. He adds, 
chat on the ſame day a ſacrifice was performed to the 
goddeſs Muta, or Dumb; and that the perſons who of- 
hciated, were an old woman, attended with a number 
of young girls. 


a croſs, having a forked iron at each end, like that for- 
merly uſed by ſoldiers io reſt their muſkets on; by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from the croſs fourche; the ends 
whereof turn forked ; whereas in this, the fork is fixed 
on the ſquare ends; as repreſented in Tab. Heraldry, 
g. 20. 

eli de miulin, q. d. iron of the mil, is 2 bearing in He- 
raldry; ſuppoſed to repreſent -the iron ink, or ink of a 

mill, which ſuſtains the moving miil-itone. See a re- 
preſentation of it in Tab. /Jerald. fig. 21. þ 

FERD-wir, or FER D-wrte, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a for- 
mulary, by which the king pardoned manſlaughter, com- 


mitted in the army. | 


The word is formed of the Saxon ferd, army, and wile, 
uniſhment. | 8 
FERDFARE, from the Saxon ferd, army, and fare, Jour- 
ney, in our Ol IVriters, is uſed for being diſcharged 

ſrom going to war. 

FERENTARII, or FrrEnDAR11, among the Romans, 
were auxiliary troops, lightly armed ; their weapons be- 
ing a ſword, bow and arrows, and a A2 which were 
much leſs cumberſome than a buckler, battle-ax, pike, 
&C. 
The name ſeems to have been derived a ferende auxilio ; 
theſe being auxiliary forces ; though Varro thinks they 
might be ſo called, becaule the ling and (tones feruntur, 


non tenentur. | 


We have a'ſo mention of another ſort of ferentarii, 
whoſe buſineſs was, to carry arms aſter the armies, and 
to be ready to ſupply the ſoldiers therewith in battle, 


Lydius uſes the name ferentarii for the catapbratla equites, 
i. e. Cavaliers armed cap-a-pcc. 


FERETRUM, among the Romans, the bier uſed in carry- | 


ing out the bodies of the dead; which duty. was per- 
formed by the neareſt male relations of the deceaſed : 
thus ſons carried out their parents, brothers their ſiſ- 
ters, &c., See BURIAL, 

FERIA, among the Romans, were holy-days, or days 
wherein they abſtained from wo. 
The word ferie is uſually derived a ferendis viftims, on 
account of the victims killed on theſe days. Martinius 
ſays, that ferie were ſo called velut _ nus pal, dies 
facri, holy days. Others obſerve, that all days in gene- 
ral, though they were not feaſt-days, were anciently 
called fe/7e, or, as Voſſius reads it, chr; whence, ac- 
cording to that author, was formed the word ferie. 

The feriæ, or dies ferati, were obſerved and diſtinguiſhed 
chiefly oy reſt ; whereas the feaſts, or dies fe/ti, beſide 
a ceſſation from labour, were celebrated with ſacrifices 
and games; ſo that there were feria, which were not 
ſeaſt- days; though authors frequently confound the 


Others confound the ferie with the dies nefaſti, or non- 
court-days. 


The Latin feria amounts to the 8 abtat t | Hebrews. 


The Romans had divers kinds of ferie ; their names, at 


leaſt the principal tliereof, are @fivales, or funimer fe. 
rie; anniverſaria, yearly feriæ; compitalitie feriæ, of 
the ſtreets and croſs-waysz conceptive, votive feriæ, 
which the magiſtrates promiſed every year; denicales, for 
the expiatiori of a family pollvted by the death of any 
one; imperative, or inditive, thoſe decreed by the ma- 
giſtrate; Latiuæ, the Latin ferie, inſtituted by Tarquin 
the Proud, for all the Latin people; amounting annu- 
ally, ſays Dion. Hal. to forty- ſeven nations, being cele- 
brated on mount Alba, in memory of the peace con- 
cluded by Tarquin with the people of Latium. Theſe 
ferie Latinæ were either ordinary of extraordinary. 'They 
continued at firſt only for a day; but after the expulſion 
of Larquin, a ſecond day was added, and a third after 
the reconciliatiou between the plebians and patricians; 
and in proceſs of time they were prolonged to four days. 
At theſe feaſts a bull was facrificed, and each town con- 
tributed a certain quantity of meat, wine, and fruits. 
Meſ/is feriæ were thoſe of harveſt ; there were alſo paga- 
Hales feriæ, or PAGANALIA ; precidanee, which were what 
we properly call the vigils, or eves of the feaſts ; private 
or proprie, thoſe peculiar to the ſeveral families; as the 
Jamiliæ Claudiæ, Mmiliæ, Fulie, &c. publica, thoſe ob- 
ſerved by all in general, or for the public weal ; ſemen— 
tine, thoſe held in feed-time; fative, thoſe kept con- 
ſtantly to the ſame day of the year; Saturnales, whereof 
we ſhall ſpeak in their place; /ultorum feriæ, or quiri- 
naliæ, the ſerie of fools, held on the ſeventeenth of Fe- 
bruary z viderie feriæ, thoſe of victory, in the month 
of Auguſt; vindemiales, thoſe of the vintage, from the 
twentieth of Auguſt to the fifteenth of October; Yul- 
cant feriæ, thoſe of Vulcan, which fell on the twenty- 
ſecond of May, See FEAST. 

FEr1& was allo uſed among the Romans for fair-days : 
becauſe it was their cuſtom to hold their fairs on the 
dies feriati, or holidays. Struv. Synt. Antiq. Rom. cap. 
ix. p. 425. 443, &c. 

FERIA is (till retained in the Romiſh breviaty, though in 2 
ſenſe ſomewhat different from the * of da ancients ; 

being applied to the ſeveral days of the week, beginning 

with Sunday; provided none of thoſe days be a feaſt or 
faſt-day. Thus, Monday is the ſecond feria ; Tueſday 

the third, &c. 

The word feria in this ſenſe, is doubtleſs borrowed from 

the ancient feria, a day of reſt. Accordingly, Sunday, 

is the firſt feria; for anciently all the days of Eaſter- 
week were accounted feſtival days, by a decree of Con- 
ſt.ntine ; whence thoſe ſeven days were called ferie ; 

Sunday being the firſt, Monday the- ſecond, &c. And 

this week being then accounted the firſt of the eccleſiat- 

tical year, they afterwards accuſtomed themſelves to call 
the days of the other weeks after the ſame manner, flit, 
ſecond, third, & e. feriæ. T hough others will have it, 
that the days of the week were not called feriæ from 
the people's reſting, that is, on account of being obliged 
to abſtain from ſervile works; but to advertiſe the faith- 
ful, that they ought to abſtain from ſin. See Durand, 

De Of. Div. lib. viii. cap, 1. 

Theſe are the ordinary ferie ; but beſides theſe, they have 

extraordinary, or greater feriæ 1 viz. the thice laſt days 

of Paſſhon-week ; the two days following Eaſter-day, and 

Whitſunday; and the ſecond ferie of Rogation. 

FERIAL days, dies FER(ALEs, or FERI, among the An- 
cients, ſignify holidays, or days vacant for labour, and 

leading. 

zut in the ſtat. 27 Hen. VI. cap. 5. and in Forteſcue, 
De Laudibus LL. Angliz, ferial days are taken for 
working days. S. Sylveſter ordained —Sabbati & do- 
minici diet nomine retento, religuss hebdomade dies feriarum 
nomine diſtindtos, ut jam ante in eccleſia vocari cæperant, 
appellari. 

So that ferial days are properly all the days of the week, 
except Sunday. 

FERI] EE, in che dreſs of the Egyptians, is a ſort of ſkirt 
worn over another garment, and made either of black 
woollen, or of other coloured cloth furred; this by the 
more genteel people is left open before. It ſomewhat 
reſembles a night - gown. 

FERISON, in Logic, a mood of the third figure of ſyllo- 
giſms. In this mood the firſt propoſition is an univerſal 
negative, denoted by the vowel e; the ſecond a particu- 
lar affirmative; and the third a particular negative, ſig- 
nified by i and 0. 

FERLING, in our O14 Statutes, is uſed for the fourth part 
of a penny. Aſi}. panis & cereviſ. 51 Hen. III. 

FERLINGATA. terre, in our Old Writers, according ro 
Blount, is the ſame as ferlingus terre, which lord Coke 
on Littleton ſays, was a quarentine, or thirty-two acres 
of land. But according to the authorities quoted by Du- 


Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. voc. Quarentena, it contained but 
forty perches. 


FEREINGUS terre. Sec FERLINGATA terre. 
FERM, 


FER 


FERM, Fin u, in Law. See Fant, | 
FERME ferme, in che Manege, ſignifies to exerciſe in the 
ſame place without ſtirring or parting. 

FERMENT, of fervere, to boil, in Phy/ics, any body, which 
being applied to another, produces a fermentation there- 
in ; or, any thing capable of exciting an inteſtine mo- 
tion in the parts of another; and of ſwelling or dilating 
the ſame; 

Thus, the acid in leaven is a {ment which makes bread 
tiſe or ſwell. And the. moiſture in hay is a ferment 
which heats, and makes it ſmoke. Thus alſo, rennet is 
a ferment which curdles and breaks milk; and barm, or 

eaſt, is the ferment that ſets wort a working, &c. 

Thoſe things are called ferments in an alluſive ſenſe, 
which, when added to the liquor, only correct ſome fault 
therein, and by removing ſome obſtac'e to the fermen- 
tation, forward it by ſecondary means; as alſo ſuch as be- 
ing added in time of fermentation; make the liquor yie 
a larger proportion of ſpirit, and give it a finer flavour 


all theſe additions have the name of ferments among our 


diltillers, but improperly. Ihe primary uſe of er ments 
is, to ſave time, and make diſpatch of buſineis, while 
they only occaſionally and accidentally give a flavour, or 
add to the quantity of the ſpirit; and accordingly all 
fermentable liquors may, without the leaſt addition, only 
by a due application of heat, be brought to ferment more 
perſectly, though it will be more flowly than with the 
addition of any ferment. The general ferments uſed on 
theſe occaſions are the flowers and feces of fermentub'e 
liquors generated, thrown up, or depoſited, during the 
time of che fermentation in that liquor, or aſter the end 
of it. "There are two of theſe ferments, procurabie in 
large quantities, and at a ſmall price; theſe are beer- 
yealt, aud wine-lees. A prudent and artificial manage- 
ment of theſe, might render the buſineſs of the brewer 

for diilillation, as in the buſineſs of the malt-diſtiller, 
&c. much more eaſy and advantageous. It has always 
been found a great difficulty to procure theſe fer ments in 
proper quantities, and preſerve them always ready for 
uſe z and this has been a great diſcouragement to the 
buſineſs, and hence ſome have been obliged ro contrive 
artificial ferments, or to form mixtures or compounds of 


particular /ermentable ingredients; but this has been at- 


tempted without any great ſucceſs, all theſe mixture> 
* ſhort even of the common baker's leaven in their 
uſe, : 
When the proper ſort of ferment is pitched upon, the 
operator is next, to conſider its quantity, quality, and 
manner of application. The quantity mult be propor- 
tioned to that of the liquor, to its tenacity, and the de- 
gree of flavour it is intended to give, and to the diſpatch 
1equired in the operation. From theſe conſiderations he 
will be able to form a rule to himſelf ; but till ſuch a rule 
is formcd, or, in order to the forming of it, proper trial 
will ſhew how much ſuffices for the purpoſe, The way 
is to begin with a little, and to add more occaſionally, 
the weight of the whole being noted beforehand ; fo that 
on weighing the remainder after the proper quantity is 
taken away, it will be found how much exactly has been 
uſed out of it for the buſineſs. | 
Among the ſeveral ingredients of which ſermentable li- 
quors are made for the ſervice of the diſtillery, treacle 
requires more ferment than almoſt any other. This is 
not wonderful on a juſt conſideration of the nature of 
the ſubject, ſince the manner in which that concrete juice 
is made, mult render it greatly unfit for fe: mentation af- 
terwards, though the original product of a vegetable 
juice very much diſpoſed to it in its own nature, The 
itrength of the fire uſed in the ſugar-making, and its 
long continuance and almoſt immediate contact, and the 
lime and other alkalies uſed in refining the ſugar, that 
is, in making the treacle, do ſo condenſe, indurate, and 
ſcorch the body of this juice, and abſorb its acid, that 
it is ſcarce to be expected that it ſhould ferment at all, 
even with the addition of jalap, or other powerful faline 
and acid or acrid ſtimulators, which tend to break'the 
viſcous aud aduſt connections of the particles. 
"The greateſt circumſpection and care are neceſſary in re- 
gard to the quality of the ferment, if a pure and well- 
flavoured ſpirit be required. It mult be choſen perfectly 
{tweet and freſh, for all ferments are liable to grow muſty 
and corrupt ; and if in this ſtate they are mixed with the 
fermentable liquor, they will communicate their nau- 
ſeous and filthy flavour to the ſpirit, which will ſcarce 
ever be got off by any ſubſequent refining. If the fer. 
nent be four, it muſt by no means be uſed with any liquor, 
for it will communicate its flavour to the whale, and 
even prevent its riſing to a head, and give it an acetous, 
inſtead of a yingus tendency. When the propes quan- 
tity of a ſuitable and well-conditioned ferment is got 


ready, it mult be put to the ſermentable liquor in a ſtate | 


barely tepid, or ſcarce lukewarm. The beſt manner of 
putting them together, ” AY to make the fermentation 


| 


| 


d 


| 
| 


FER 


ſtrong and quick, is this. When the ferment is fold. 0 
muſt be broke to pieces, and gently thinned wich ſo 4 
of the warm liquor; but a complete or uniform fo! 2 
of it is not to be expected or defired, as th 
weaken its efficacy for the ſuture buſineſs. 
intended quantity being thus looſely mixed in force gs 
the lukewarm liquor, and kept near the fire, or elſe 
where in a tepid ſtate, free from too rue commerce of 
the external air, more of the inſenſibly warm 1; 12 
ought at proper intervals to be brought in, till has 0 
degrees the whole quantity is ſet at work together. | 
When the whole is thus fer at work, and ſecured ina 
proper degree of warmth, and kept from a too free in 
tercourſe with the external air, it becomes as it were the 
ſole buſineſs of nature to finiſh the operation, ang — 
der the liquor fit for the ſtill. In this eaſy manner the 
whole end of fermentation would be anſwered. But 
during the whole courſe of the operation, there are («.. 
veral other things that may be added with ſome particular 
view, as either to increaſe the quantity of ſpirit, or give 
it ſome agreeable flavour, Theſe avoI1ttoxs may ſore. 
times require ſome alteration in the general method Lid 
down above, though upon the whole it is right, Shaw ; 
Eſſay on Diſtilling. : 
he force or effect of a ſerment ariſes hence, that, by its 
more penetrative and movrable parts; it diffolves aud 
breaks the texture or combination of the component 
parts or principles of the body, gives them a new motion 
and diſpoſes them to take a new arrangement, or * 
combine again in a new manner; and fo to conltitute A 
new ſpecies of body. 
Thus the bite of a mad dog excites a flow fer mentation in 
the blood, whereby the divers liquors, or matters it con- 
hits of, loſe that nexus, or union, neceſſary to a ſtate of 
health; and occaſion an ireegularity in the ſpirits, from 
which ariſe the horrors, and other ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe. 
One way of accounting for D1GESTION, is by ſuppoſing 
a certain ferment in the ſtomach, But what this fer- 
ment is, or whence it ſhould be derived, is greatly di. 
puted. 

FERMENTS in the earth. It is very probable, that the na- 

tural /erments in the earth may be of more conſequence 
than is generally ſuppoſed, and tend to elucidate many 
thing“, which at preſent ↄppear very myſterious. The 
different ſruitſulneſs of different ſpots of the ſame ſoit 
of land may be owing to this, as alſo the ditlerent 
temp*rature of air at the ſame time in places very little 
diſtant from one another, The <cfluvia {cnc up by ſome 
of theſe, not only diflolve ſnow that falls on them, but 
even melt it in the air as it approaches, and cauſe it to 
fall in rain, not in ſnow. And oſten in two places with- 
in a mile or two of each other, there ſhall be a diſparity 
of heat and cold no way elfe to be accounted for, ſinct 
there is often no difference of ſhade or (helier. 
In Scotland there are large tracts of land, where the fer- 
ment is ſo ſtrong, that the earth lets 2 perſon up to the 
ankles as he walks; and generally, at about a fot depth 
under this, there is found a ſtratum of pebbles, ſo cloſe 
rammed together, that they ſeem an artificial cauſeway, 
This land, though of mo greater depth than a foot, is 
found very rich for garden plants, and even for fruit- 
trees. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 110. 

FerMENT, among Phyſicians, is ſometimes uſed in a ſy 
nonymous ſenſe with putre faction, or rather for a putrid 
habit of body, conſidered as the cauſe of malignant diſ- 
orders, | 
But theſe authors are, nevertheleſs, very careful not to 
confound putrefaction with vegetable fermentation, ac- 
counting them only analogous proceſſes ; for which rea- 
ſon, they uſe the ſame term for the putrefying and fer- 
menting agent, It were to be wiſhed, to avoid ambi- 
guity, that we had two different words to denote the ex- 
citing cauſe of theſe two inteſtine commotions; but this 
is the leſs to be expected on account of the tendency of 
all putrid animal ſubſtances to promote both animal pu- 
trefaCtion, and a vinous fer mertatiin in vegetables. 

FERMENTARII, or FERMENTACEI, a denomination 
which . thofe of the Latin church bave giver to the 
Grecks, on account of their conſecrating and uling 
leavened or fermented bread in the cucharift. 5 
As the Greeks call the Latins azymitcs, the Latins, in 
return call them fer mentarii. | 

FERMENTA'TION, an inteftine motion, arifing ſponta- 

neouſly among the ſmall, inſenſible particles of a mixed 
body, and producing a new diſpoſition, and a different 
combination of thoſe parts. 
Fermentation differs ſrom diſſolution, as the latter is only 
a reſult, or effect of the former: fermewation is fre · 
quently without diſſolution, i. e. the ſermentative mo- 
tion ſeldom goes ſo far as to diſſol ve the body: but di- 
ſolution always ſuppoſes an antecedent ſer mentation. 

'0n differs from ebullition and efſervelcence , 
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his . t 
os lite is violent; and that, in the firſt, the motion 


is reſtrained to the minute particles of the body; but in 
the latter, it extends to large maſſes thereof, 
Indeed it mult be obſerved, that authors uſually allow of 
divers kinds of fermentations; viz. an inſenſible one, 
which is only known from its effects; and a ſenſible one; 
a violent and a moderate one; Aa hot and a cold one; a 
natural and an artificial one. 
Chemiſts diſtinguiſh three particular kinds of fermenta- 
tion, or three ſtages of the ſame fermentation, which re- 
{er to the three principal products reſulting from it. The 
Grſt is called the vinous or ſpirituous, becauſe it changes 
into WINE the liquors which undergo it, and becauſe 
from this wine may be obtained an inflammable ſpirit, 
miſcible with water, called ſpirit of wine. he ſecond 
kind of fermentation is called acid, or acetous, becauſe the 
roduct of it is an acid or VINEGAR, : 
called the putrid or putrefaive, and ſometimes the alta- 
line fermentation, in which caſe the texture of the fer- 
mented ſubſtance is deſtroyed, and having loſt its origi- 
nal characters of taſte, colour, and ſmell, it becomes 
ſcetid, rotten, and offenſive ; and if committed to diſtil- 
lation, yields neither an inflammable nor an acid ſpirit, 
but a ſharp pungent liquor, being a ſolution of volatile 
alkaline ſalt, nearly ſi milar to that falt which may be ob- 
tained, by the force of violent heat, from animal ſub- 
ſtances, without ſuffering them firſt to become putrid. 
All matters ſuſceptible of the ſpirituous fermentation may 
afterwards undergo the acid, and, laſtly, the putrid fer- 
mentation; but ſome ſubſtances are not ſuſceptible of the 
ſpirituous fermentation, but proeeed firſt to the acid, und 
afterwards to the alkaline or putcid fermentation; and 
laſtly, ſome ſubſtances are ſuſceptible of the putrid fer- 
mentation only. From theſe conſiderations, and others of 
a Gmilac nature, Stahl and many other chemiſts conſider 
theſe fermentations leſs, as three operations diſtinct and 
independent of each other, than as three principal and 
diſtinguiſhed degrees of one and the ſame fermentative 
motion, by which nature endeavours to reſolve, and to 
Teduce into a ſimilar condition, all the moiſt compound 
bodies, into the combination of which the oily principle 
enters, that is, all animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
Theſe ſubſtances, as long as they make part of the living 
vegetable or animal, undergo fermentation in a flow and 
inſenſible manner, being preferved from it by the vital 
motion ; but when the life of organized bodies ceaſes, all 
theſe ſubſtances ſenſibly acquire the fermentative motion, 
paſs more rapid'y and regularly from one ſtage of it to 
another, according to the concurrence of circumſtances 
which generally favour fermentation; ſo that fermenta- 
tion, in this view of it, appears, upon the whole, to be 
nothing elſe than PUTREFACTION. See DIGESTION. 
Dia. Chemiſtry, art. FERMENTATION. 
Plants bruiſed, and left a certain time in a cloſe veſſel, 
ferment of themſelves ; and, if let alone, the fermenta- 
tion will proceed to putre faction. 
In order to fermentation, it is neceſſary the ferment have 
ſomething acid and ſpirituous in it; that its motion be 
tumultuous ; that it be in an open, ſpacious place, and aſ- 
ſiſted by the air; and that it tend to exalt and purify the 
body, and produce vinous, or inflammable ſpirits. Theſe 
are the particular properties and conditions of fermenta- 
tion; though, in the general, all required to effect a fer- 
mentation in a body, or liquor, which is not homege- 
neous, that is, which conſiſts of different principles, is, 
that there be a ſtrong attraction between the particles of 
the ferment and the body; that the parts of this latter 
be moved and agitated irregularly ; and that this motion 
produce ſome alteration in the mixed. 
All vegetable and animal ſubſtances, into the compoſition 
of which enters a certain quantity of fluid oil and earth, 
rendered perfectly ſoluble in water by the intervention 
of a ſaline matter, being diffuſed in a ſufficient quantity 
of water to become liquid, or at leaſt ſoft, and being 
expoſed to heat from a few degrees above the freezing 
point to twenty-five and more, and when the communi- 
Cation with air is not entirely obſtructed, ſuffer ſponta- 
neouſly the fermentative motion, which entirely changes 
e nature and proportion of their principles; and, there- 
fore, the fermentation of any body may be prevented or 
ſulpended by intenſe cold, want of air and water, and a 
diſproportion of the principles of the body expoſed to 
ermentation, 
Fermentation is one of the moſt obſcure proceſſes in all 
nature, The genecality of our later — allow it 
m great meaſure a myſtery, to which their principles 
will not fully reach. Dr. Morgan attempts to account 
or it, on the Newtonian ſyſtem. His principle is, that 
the expanſive force of air, rarefied by the action of fire, 
or the mutual action of fire and air, is the univerſal na- 
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To ſhew this, he conſiders two great powers, or princi- 
ples, in bodies; viz. an attractive, coheſive power, in 
the ſmall particles of matter, as the principle of all reſt, 
concretion, &c. and the expanſive force of heated air 
as the principle of fermentation. On the different pro- 
portion and adjuſtment of theſe two oppoſite forces, with 
reſpeCt to each other, the conſtitution, texture, and co- 
henſion of bodies, are ſaid to depend. 
BY the attractive force, acting alone, the conſtituent parts 
ot compound bodies muſt be brought to their neareſt and 
greateſt contacts, and remain there in a degtee of firm- 
a7 and coheſion, proportional to the quantities of con- 
tact. 
On the other hand, by the repulſive, expanſive force, 
acting alone, all bodies, even the moſt compact, and ſo- 
lid, muſt be diſſolved and diffuſed into one perfectly fluid 
incoherent maſs. 
If both be ſound in the ſame body, and equal in degree, 
ſuch a body muſt continue in its preſent ſtate of fluidity, 
or coheſion : if the attractive power prevail, the quantity 
of contact, or degreee of coheſion, will be continually 
increaſed to a certain pitch, where it will reſt. On the 
contrary, if the expanſive force of the fire and air, in- 
cluded in any body, or maſs of matter, prevail againſt 
the attractive power of the contiguous parts, the parts 
mult neceſſarily recede from their points of contact. 
And this happening through all the ſubdiviſions of which 
the body or maſs is capable, every ſmaH part muſt be di- 
vided and ſeparated into other ſmaller parts; and theſe 
again into others, and ſo on, till we come to the firſt 
conſtituent particles or atoms, which are ſuppoſed to be 
erfeCtly ſolid, and indiviſible. 
This receſs of the parts of bodies from their points of 
contact, and the ſeparation and diviſion conſequent 
thereon, is what we call rarefa&ion ; as, on the contrary 
the approach of the parts nearer to the points of contact, 
is called condenſation. Now from the contrary effects of 
theſe two forces, there neceſſarily ariſes an inteſtine com- 
motion, collifion, and natural ſtruggle of the parts among 
themſelves ; i. e. the parts ated on by two ſuch oppoſite 
forces, will fly off and recoil, recede and accede, in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength and energy of the oppoſite powers, 
till one or the other prevail, either to fix aud condenſe, 
or to diſſolve and diffuſe it; which alternate motion is 
what we call fermentation. 


If the attractive ſorce prevail, the moſt fluid body will be 
conſolidated, as water into ice. 
The circumſtances neceſſary for cauſing a fermentation be- 
tween a ſolid anda fluid, as they are ſtated by Dr. Freind 
and Dr. Keill, the reader will find under AT TRACTIOx, 
art xvi. and MENSTRUUM. 
Dr. Boerbave makes the following conditions requiſite. 
I. That there be a due proportion Erz the ſize of the 
particles of the fluid, and the pores of the body to be 
diſſolved. 2. That the figure ol the particles of the fluid 
have a determinate relation to that of the pores of the 
ſolid. 3. That the particles of the fluid be ſufficiently 
ſolid, ſo that their moment or force of action be not too 
weak. And, 4. That the particles of the fluid, when 
received into the pores of the ſolid, be fitly diſpoſed to 
make ſome ſtay there, and not immediately -to paſs 
through; but to act every way upon the ſolid as they 
move towards the external ſurface thereof. Chemillry, 
by Shaw, p. 344- 
Mr. Rowning apprehends, that nothing more is neceſ- 
ſary than that the particles of the ſolid attract thoſe of 
the fluid with a greater degree of force than either thoſe 
of the fluid or thoſe of the ſolid attract one another; 
and that this ſingle ſuppoſition will apply to the ſolution 
of a ſolid by a fluid, and to the fermentation occaſioned 
by the mixture of two fluids. Nat, Phil. part ii. diff. 8. 
But perhaps a more accurate and complete theory of Ver- 
mentation may be formed by means of the modern diſco- 
veries, relating to air. Air is known to be combined 
with various ſubſtances, and to adhere to their conſtituent 
particles in a fixed or non-elaſtic ſtate, forming, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hales and others, the cement or bond of union 
between them. This principle, which is now generally 
known by the name of fixed Alk, is ſuppoſed to be the 
immediate cauſe of COHF$10N, ſince the preſervation of 
firmneſs and ſoundneſs in hodies depends on reſtraining 
the eſcape of this air; for as ſoon as it flies off, and re- 
ſumes 1ts elaſticity, the other conſtituent particles, viz. 
the earthy, ſaline, oily or inflammable, and aqueous, 
being hereby put into motion, immediately begin to exert 
their ſeveral peculiar attractive and repulſive powers, 
and run into new combinations, which firſt change, and 
at length altogether deſtroy the texture of the ſubſtance 
which.qhey tormerly compoſed, provided that this ſub- 
ſtance contained in itſelt a ſufficient quantity of water 
to allow of the inteſtine motion, by giving the proper 
degree of fluidity or moiſture ; for without fluidity there 
1 can 
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een be no inteſtine motion, and without inteſtine motion 
there can be no change of combination, Whatever, 
therefore, in theſe circumſtances, occaſions a releaſe of 
this air, and ſerves to change its ſtate, from that of a 
conerete body into an elaſtic repelling fluid, will produce 


fermentation. It is well known, that the particles of bo- 


dies attract each other within certain diſtances; and that 
when they ate placed beyond the ſphere of each other's 
attraction, they begin to exert a repulſive power. Heat 
may be one cauſe of expanding bodies, ſo that their con- 
ſtituent particles may be removed to ſuch diſtances from 
each other, that their attraction ſhall ceaſe, and their 
mutual repulfion commence. A quick vibration, and 
violent inteſtine motion excited among the minute par- 
ticles of bodies, will occaſion a ſimilar ſeparation o. 
theſe particles, and a conſequent change from a concrete 
to a repelling ſtate, Thus, when any two united parti- 
cles are torn aſunder by the ſuperior attraction or AFFI1- 


xITY of a menſtruum or ſolvent, they muſt at the in- 


ſtant of ſeparation recede from each other with a force 
equal to that with which their disjunction was reliſted, 
And the eſſect of the violent ſeparations of the particles 
of bodies, which occur in chemicai decompoſitions, ſo- 
lJutions, and fermentations, will appear very great, when 
we conſider the minuteneſs of the particles engaged in 
theſe operations, and how much the activity or ſoice of 
the attraction and repulſon of bodies depends on the 
{mallneſs of their 6ze. Sce on this ſubject Macbride's 
Effays, eſT. 2. Chemical Dict. Eng. ed. 2. vol. iii. p. 
do, 81. Sce PUTREFACTION. | 

The buſineſs of fermentation is one of the great prepara- 
tions to the diſtillery. What we uſually call vinous Ver- 
mentation, in particular, is the kind in which it is principal- 
ly concerned. By this we uſually underſtand chat phyſical 
action, or inteſtine commotion of the parts of à veget- 
able juice, tincture, or ſolution, which render them fit 
to yield an inflammable ſpirit on diſtillation, 

This fermentation in the hands of the diſtiller differs from 
the common one, that is uſed in tne making of potable 
vinous liquors, as being much more violent, tumuituary, 
aCtive, and combinatory than that. A large quantity of 
yeaſt, or other ferment, is added to the diſtiller's fer- 
»rentation ; the free air is admitted, and every thing is 
contrived to quicken the operation, ſo that it is ſome- 
times finiſhed in two or three days. This great diſpatch, 
however neceſſary to the large dealer, has its inconveni— 
encies attending it; for the ſpirit is by this means alway» 
fouler, more groſs, and really terreſtrial, than it would 
have been if the liquor had undergone a proper fer men - 
tation in a ſlower manner. It alſo {uffers a diminution in 
its quantity, from the violent and tumultuary admillion, 
conflict, and agitation of the free air, both in the body 
and upon the ſurface of the liquor, eſpecially if the li- 
quor be not immediately committed to the {till as ſoon 
as the fermentation is fairly flacked or fully ended. It is 
a very difficult taſk to render the buſineſs of fermentation 
at once perfect and advantageous, To ferment in per- 
ſeQion, neceſſarily requires length of time, and carcful 
attendance, and cloſe veſſels, beſide ſeveral other articles 
of nice management, which cannot be expected to be 
received and practiſed in the large way, on account of 
the trouble and expence, unleſs it could be proved to the 
diſlillers, as poſlibly it ſome time may, that the quantity 
of ſpirit would be ſo much greater from the ſame quan- 
tity of materials managed thus, than by the common 
way, that it will more than pay its own expence ; to 
which may be added, the very well known advantage of 
the ſpirit thus procured by perfect fermentation, being 
much ftner than that obtained in the common way; till 
this ſhall be made out, it may not be amiſs to try how 
much of the more perfect art of vinous fermentation, is 
profitably practicable by the diſtiller in the preſent cir- 
cnmſtances of things. The improvements to be made 
in this affair will principally regard, 1. The preparation 


or previous diſpoſition of the fermentable liquor. 2. The | 


additions tending to the general, or ſome particular end. 
3. The admiſlion or excluſion of the air. 4. The regu- 
lation of the external heat or cold; and, 5. A ſuitable 
degree of reſt at laſt. When proper regard is had to theſe 
particulars, the liquor will have its due courſe of fer- 
mentation, and it will thence become fit to yield a pure 
and copious inflammable ſpirit by diſtillation. The tinc- 
ture, ſolution, or liquor, intended for fermentation for 
the ſtill, ſhould be conſiderably thin and aqueous. That 
ſort of richneſs there is in the twelve-ſhilling ſmall beer, 
is the utmoſt that ought to be allowed to it. This pro- 
perty not only fits it to ferment readily, but alſo to yield 
a larger quantity, in proportion, of a puie vinous ſpirit, 
than it would do if it were more rich or clammy : the 
groſs, foul, viſcid, and earthy particles of ſuch gluii- 
nous liquors being, after fermentation, apt to riſe up with 
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ing the thinneſs of this liquor, which is, that it w. 
ſooner become fine by ſtanding beſore fermentation 
whence it may be commodiouſly drawn off from its le f 
or bottom, which muſt always, in caſe of corn, malt na 
any other mealy ſubſtance, be kept out where the hy 
of the ſpirit is conſulted. A certain degree of e 
ſeems neceſſary in all the northern climates, to all fee 
of artificial liquors, intended ſor immediate 8 
1 in winter; but the natural juices of vegetables 
which have never been inſpiſſated, as that of grapes, and 
other fruits, when fully ripened, will uſually ferment 
as ſoon as they are expreſſed, without any external aſi. 
ance. But as a certain degree of inſpiſlation prevents ail 
tendency to fermentation in all vegetable juices, theuoh 
otherwiſe ſtrongly diſpoſed to ferment ; ſo a long 2 — 
nuance, or an increaſe of the inſpiſſating heat, elpeciaily 
if it acts immediately through a metalline or ſolid bod 
upon the juice, wili deſtroy its fermenting property; and 
it will do this the more effeCtually as the beat employed 
approaches to that of ſcorching, or the degree capable of 
giving an empyreuma. After the ſame manner, ſevera} 
experiments make it appear that there is a certain degree 
of heat, the continuance, or leaſt increaſe „f which 
proves detrimental or deſtructive to fermentation ; as ore 
is another, which in a wonderful manner encourages and 
promotes it. Theſe two degrees of heat ought to be 
carefully noted and fettled by the thermometer, or other 
certain methods, for philoſophical and cheaical uies; 
but for common, or all ceconomical occaſions, they may 
be limited to what we cali a tepid and fervid heat: a fer- 
vid heat is the bane of all vinous ſermentaticn ; as a tepid 
one. or rather an impreceptible warmth, is the great pro- 
moter of them. In this neutral ftat4 therefore, with 
proper contrivances to preſerve and continue it, the li- 
quor is to be put into a ſuitable veſſc] for ſer mentet'on ; at 
which time if it works not of itſelf, it muſt be quickened 
by additions ; and, in general, by ſuck things as are com- 
monly called FER MENTS. SceSPIRLTS, MAKING up, 
LowERinG, &c. 

Ihe juices of plants are ſtcangely altered by fermentation, 
and are ſuſceptible of many, and thofe very varivus, 
changes flom it, And it is not only the juices of fruit 
that are thus to be wrought upon, as thoſe of apples, 
pears, grapes, and the like, in the common way z but 
there is an artificial change to be made in the ſceds of 
plants by what is called malting. Aud it is not grain 
alone that is thus to be wrought vpon, but auy other 
ſced whatever may be made to yield its juices and virtues 
freely to water by this proceſs. The juices of roots allo, 
for inſtance that of liquorice, will be wrought upon ia 
the ſame manner; and the juices of the bakers of trees, 
as of the birch, and the like. It in the month of March 
a hole be bored into the body of a birch-tree, and this 
hole be ſtopped with a cork, through the middle of which 
there 1s thruſt a quill open at both ends, the juices of the 
tree will drop out at the quill at the rate of a large drop 
every ſccond of a minute, and a great quantity will in 
time be obtained in this manner. This liquor is not un- 
pleaſant to the taſte, and looks tolerably clear, reſem- 
bling water into which a little milk had been ſpilt. There 
are many ways of fermevting this juice, by all of which 
it is converted into a ſort of wine. Iheſc ate well known 
but there is another remarkable propeity in our maples, 
both the common ſmall kind, and the gieat one, which 
we call the ſycamore ; theſe being tapped in the fame. 
manner, will bleed ſreely in winter z and their juices, ef- 
ter a hard ſroſt breaks, will low out in ſo copious a man- 
ner, as is ſcarce to be conceived. The willow, the pop- 
lar, and the walnuc-tree, will ail bleed alſo; and .- 
mentation, of which their ſeveral juices are eaſily ſuſcept. 
ible, will turn them all into palatable and itrong wines. 
Sce BREWING. 

To obtain an idea of theſe changes, we cannot conſider 
it better than in the procuring of a ſpirituous liquor 
from malt, by means thereof. 

It is to be obſerved then, that the malt being made, as 
ſhewn under the article MALT, and then laid to infuſe 
or maſh in hot water, the reſt of the proceſs of brewing 
is nothing but a raiſing and directing of a fer mentation, 
or inteſtine motion. 

How ſuch motion is mechanically affected, and how it 
brings forth ſuch a ſpirit, may be conceived from wbt 
follows ; ſuppoſing the reader acquainted with theſe com- 
mon propoſitions in hydroſtatics; viz. 

1. That a body immerſed in any fluid, ſpecifically lighter 
than itſelf, will fink; otherwiſe ic will emerge, and get 
to the top. * 
2. That if two equal bodies of different ſpecific gravittes 
be immerſed in a fluid, lighter than either of then, the 
celerities of their dc ſecnts will be as their gravitics- 
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„That if two unequal bodies of unequal ſpeciſic gravi- 
N . fluid lighter thau either, the cele- 


rities of their deſcents will be compounded of their gra- | 


iti d dimenſions together. 
Ds fs laws by which bodies deſcend; hold good in 
the aſcent of thoſe ſpecifically lighter than the fluid. 
Hence, in all heterogeneous fluids, the coultituent parts 
of which are not fitted to aſſociate and cohere, ſo as to 
form what is called an uniform homogeneous fluid, the 
heavier may be accounted as ſolid bodies immerſed in a 
fluid ſpecifically lighter; and the lighter parts, as ſuch 
bodies in a fluid ſpecifically heavier; ſince it may be de- 
monſtrated, that the 1 parts of all fluids, ſepa- 
conſidered, are ſolid. | 
1 therefore, called wort, which is a decoction 
of malt, may be conſidered as ſuch an heterogeneous 
fluid, whoſe parts cannot be interchanged in their poſi- 
tions, till each has obtained ſuch an elevation as cor te- 
{ponds to its proper gravity z but left this alone ſhould 
fail of the intention, by not being ſuſkcient to break 
thoſe molecule and viſcidities which entangle the ſpi- 
tituous parts, and Ikewiſe to prevent their flying off at 
the ſurfate, ſome portion of an already fermented ſub- 
ce is mixed with it. 
= the fermenting of malt for diſtilling the ſpirir, the meal 
df unmalted corn is found neceſſary to be mixed with 
the malt, to prevent its exceſſive fermentation, and throw- 
ing off the matter of the ſpirit ; but as diſpatch is re- 
quired in this caſe, a good quantity of yealt is added to 
quicken the fermevta- ian, ſo that it may be finiſhed in 
two or three days. More yeaſt is to be added if the wea- 
ther be cold, and leſs if it be hot: the reverle of this is 
to be underſtood of meal, more of which is to be added 
in hot weather to check, and leſs in cold to haſten the 
operation, which in the preſent caſe is deſigned to be vio- 
lent, contrary to what ought to be obſerved in the fer- 
mentation of wines, where the flower the operation 1s 
performed, the better the liquor will prove, and this may 
indeed here hold alſo in a leſs degree; for it is poſſible to 
ferment the walh ſo violently, that it ſhall ſoon end 
in putrefaction. Shaw's Lectures, p. 216. 
This ſubſtance, termed barm, or yeeſ?, conſiſts of a great 
quantity of ſubtle ſpicituous particles, wrapped up in ſuch 
as are viſcid, Now, when this is mixed with ſuch a li- 
quor it cannot but much contribute to that inteſtine mo- 
non which is occaſioned by the intercourſe and occur- 
ſions of particles of different gravities; as the ſpirituous 
particles will be continually ſtriving to get up to the ſur- 
face, and the viſcid ones continually retarding ſuch an 
aſcent, and preventing their elcape. i 
So that by theſe two concurring cauſes the particles ex- 
tracted from the grain will by ſuch frequent occurſions 
be {> comminuted, as continually to increaſe the more 
tubtile and ſpirituous parts, until all that can be made fo 
by attrition, be ſet looſe from their former viſcid conſine- 
ments; and this appears by the warmth of the liquor, 
and the froth driven to the top ; juſt at which time, if it 
be thrown into the ill, it affords ſome quantity of a 
highly inflammable ſpirit. a 
Moderate warmth much haſtens this proceſs, as it aſſiſts 
in opening the viſcidities, in which ſome of the ſpirituous 
parts may be entangled, and unbends the ſpring of the 
included air, which cannot but contribute to the rare- 
faction and comminution of the whole. 
Ihe viſcid parts, which are raiſed to the top, not only 
on account of their own lightneſs, but by the contiaual 
efforts and occurſions of the ſpirit to get uppermoſt, both 
ſhew when the ferment is at the higheſt, and prevent the 
haer ſpirits making their eſcape : for if this inteſtine 
luctus be permitted to continue too long, a great deal will 
get away, and the remaining liquor will grow flat and 
vapid, and raiſe little befide phlegm in the (till, 
A quantity of fixed air is extricated in the proceſs of 
fermentation, recovers its elaſticity, and being rater and 
lighter than the ſermenting liquor, riſes to the top, oc- 
caſioning an inteltine commotion, and bearing with it 
ſome of the more volatile and ſpirituous parts of the li- 
quor z but being heavier than the atmoſpherical air, reſts 
on the ſurface. See WoRrT. 
Some of the proceſſes in chemiſtry ſeem to prove, that 
fermentation is not confined to animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, but that mineral are alſo liable to it in ſome de- 
gree. If an ounce of lead and an ounce af biſmuth be 
melted together in an iron ladle, and an ounce of quick- 
filver be heated in another ladle, and all three mixed to- 
gether, this makes an amalgamation which appears per- 
ſectly homogeneous, and paſſes through leather in a 1un- 
ning form, without leaving any thing behind. But this 
mixture being ſuffered to, ſtand quiet for ſome hours, a 
groſs matter will ſeparate from it by degrees, and float 
upon the reſt, which will now run eaſily through leather, 
and leave the groſs matter behind. Here appear all the 
tequiſites of fermentation. 1. A fluid form. 2. An uni- 


— — 
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form matter. 3. An inteſtitie motion. And. 4. An ac- 
tual ſeparation of a groſſer matter leaving a thinner be- 
hind. Shaw's Lectures, p. 139. 

Fermentativn is a point of the utmoſt conſequence in me- 
dicine, and the animal economy : it is one of the prin- 
cipal means or inſtruments we have for altering, exalting, 
or calling forth the properties and powers of bodies. Sce 
DiGtsT1o0n, 

The greateſt uſe of the theory of fermentation in medicine, 
will be in teaching what parts of the materia medica are 
molt properly brought under this procedure 3 and how 
ſuch inteſtine motion does, in ſome things, deſtroy their 
virtues: for by ſome medicines an intention is aimed at 
which is not to be procured but by their being ſpirituous; 
wheteas, in others, the very contrary property is te- 
quired : in ſuch caſes, therelore, when by any adventi- 
tious cauſe thoſe medicines get into a ferment, they are 
deſtroyed, and ſhould not be adminiſtered, 


FERMENTED ers. All fermented liquors abound with a ſu- 


perabundant proportion of water, and if a very conſiderable 
quantity of it were taken away they would become not 
only richer, but more durable; provided that ſo much of 
the aqueous humidity was retaived as was juſt ſufficient 
to preſerve the vinous conliſtence, to keep the ſaline part 
fluid, and to retain the ſlimy and unctuous parts expanded 
and mixed among the reſt. But as an actual and truly 
ſaline matter abounds in WINE and VINEGAR, and that 
of an acid, auſtere, and tartareous kind, when the ſpi- 
rituous part is drawn away, the wine becomes ſutpriſingly 
more aultere ; and when a latge quantity of the watery 
part is ſeparated, this ſuperabundant 1aline, tartareous 
matter, congulates into a cryſtailine form; and either falls 
to the bottom, or ſticks to the ſides of the caſk. For the 
ſubtile, oily matter, which makes the ſpirituous part in 
wine, blunts and takes off from a tartareous acidity, in 
the ſame manner that the addition of ſpirit of wine 
blunts, ſheathes, and dulcifies the acid, corroſive parts 
of ſpirit of nitre in making the ſpiritus nitri dulcis. But 
this tartarcous ſalt abounding alſo with an undue propor- 
tion of ſo groſs and unctuous matter, cannot be diſſolved 
or diluted without a very large proportion of water, 
which being taken away, is preſently converted into dry 
and folid cryſtals, as is the known caſe of cream of ta- 
tar. Hence it proceeds, that the auſterity and roughneſs 
of wine are the more preſeived, the more the wine is 
deprived of its ſpirituous parts, This experiment is ſa- 
miliar in our kitchens, al wine being burnt or boiled 
into ſauce, is ſound to have a much greater degree of au- 
ſterity than the ſauce and wine had before it bad un- 
dergone the action of the fire, and loſt its ſpirituous part. 
When the water is even by diſtillation plentifully drawn 
off from wine, not of a terreſtial and chalky, but of a 
tartareous nature, a beautiful cartar will be found to cry- 
ſtallize, among the remaining maſs, in a conſiderabie 
proportion. But though this ſuperfluous water that ge- 
nerally dilutes the wine, and weakens its taſte, might be 
advantageouſly ſpared from it, and it would then become 
much more rich and noble, and at the ſame time more 
ſmooch and ſoft, through the loſs of ſome conſiderable 


portion of its tartar; yet this ſeparation cannot be eſ- 


tected by diſtillation, becauſe that carries away other 
parts as well as the water, and damages the whole, by 
taking off what ought to be the moſt carefully preſerved. 
J he ſpirituous part is the life of all fermented liquors, it 
keeps the whole together, and in a manner embalms and 
renders them durable and not ſubject to corruption; it 
alſo in a great meaſure gives them that aromatic, refreſh - 
ing, and reſtorative virtue, and the beſt effects they have 
on the human body. Nor is this all; but the intimate 
and ſubtile union of this ſpirituous part with the reſt, is 
perfeAly the ſole and entire cauſe of both the former ef- 
fects, ſo that it by no means ſuffices to have the ſpirit 
barely preſent among the other parts, for then it might 
be drawn off and poured back again, without any da- 
mage to the wine; but the efſential union is here dif- 
ſolved by taking it away, and can never be reſtored again 
by a ſimple re- aſfuſion. It is therefore deſtruCtive of the 
end propoſed, thus to break and diſſolbe the texture of 
the wine, and this entirely ſubverts and deſtroys its na- 
ture. This inevitably proves the caſe, whenever wineis 
evaporated or diſtillzd, which conſtantly requires a de- 
gree of heat capable of railing water into vapour, and 
hence the ſpirituous part being much lighter than the 
aqueous, flies off together w:th it, or before it, and the 
wine is left diffolved in its texture, and without its ſoul, 
Upon this, the remaining ſaline unctuous maſs is ſo diſ- 
turbed, as no longer to remain connected, but it becomes 
thick and twibid, and afterwards runs impetuoufly into a 
kind of corcuption, attended with acidity and ropineſs. 
All theſe circumſtances ſhew, that though the condenſing 
of wines, by taking away their ſuperfluous humidity, 
would be a very deſiteable thing, jet it is by no means to 
be done by evaporation, | 
| Fermented 
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Fermented liquors are eſteemed great antidotes to PUTRE- 
FACTION; accordingly the abſtinence from them is al- 
ſigned as one cauſe why the Turks are more ſubject than 
other people to the plague, and other contagious diſtem- 
pers. It is likewiſe obſerved, that beer, wine, and ſpi- 
rituous liquors, coming more into general uſe, has been 
one great means of ſuppreſſing putrid diſeaſes, See Prin- 
gle's Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p 286. 294. 
and Macbride's Ef. eff. 3. See ANTISEPTIC,” Chow- 
DER, and SPRUCE-beer, arid Wokr. 


FERN, Filix, in Botany, the name of an order of plants 


belonging to the cryptogamia claſs, and comprehending 
ſixteen genera z among which are the horſe-hair, maiden- 
hair, adder's tongue, ſpleenwort, polypody, &c. to the 
laſt of which belong the common male and female fern, 
beſides a great number of other ſpecies. The leaves are 
compoſed of other leaves affixed on each fide the mid- 
dle rib, and thole are ſubdivided, almoſt to their rib, into 
other pinnulæ, or little leaves. The flowers have not 
been diſcovered, and the ſeeds grow in cluſters on the 
under part of the leaves. To this it is to be added, that 
there is alſo a peculiar face in the ferns, which diſtin- 
_ them at firſt ſight from the other plants of this 
ind. 

The ſeeds of the ſeveral ſpecies of fern: were —_— un- 
known to the ancients. Swammerdam, in his Biblia 
Naturz, claims to himſelf the honour of having ſirſt 
diſcover them; but it appears from Hook's works, that 
Dr. William Cole ſent an account of the ſeeds of ſeveral 
of the plants of this kind to that author, in 1669, 
whereas Swammerdam declares his diſcovery of them to 
have been in 1673; ſo that it is plain that Dr. Cole's was 
prior to his by ſome years. The ſeed-veſſels of the 
common fern, the Engliſh and foreign maiden-hairs, the 
wall-rue, barts-tongue, and the like plants, are all fimilar 
in their general form, their only differences being in the 
ſize, and in their arrangement on the plants. The num- 
ber or quantity of the ſeeds is very different in different 
plants, but Mr. Miles obſerves, that the fewer ſeeds there 
are in any ſpecies, there is always the more in quantity 
of a ſort of ſpungy or fungous matter, which forms a 
kind of tubercle, not unaptly reſembling what is called 
Jews-ears, which ſeems a ſubſtance intended for the ſhel- 
tering of the ſeeds, 

In the female fern and Engliſh maiden-hair, the whole 
ſurface of the leaf on the undet- ſide ſeems covered with 
a congeries of ſceds, ſo that they guard one another, and 
theretore have leſs occaſion for a covering of fungous mat- 
ter of this kind; yet even on theſe plants, when the 
ſeeds are fallen off, there are found ſmall membranes, a 
little curled, looking as if they had been raiſed with the 
edge of a fine pen-knife from the ſkin of the leaf, not 
unlike the piecesof ſkin that are raiſed off from the hand, 
in trying a pen-knife, or other ſharp inſtrument. In 
the common male fern there are found, at the proper 
ſeaſon, ſeveral brown ſpots placed in a regular manner 
theſe are of a pale brown colour, and are principally 
compoſed of this fungous matter, the ſeed-veſſels being 
ſmall and inſerted round it. Phil. Tranſ. NY 461. p. 


4. 

Hite ſeed-veſſels conſiſt of a ſtalk, by which they are 
inſerted into the leaf; this repreſents an elaſtic cord, and 
is ſurrounded by a great number of annular ribs, reſem- 
bling the cartilages of the aſperia arteria; and indeed 
nothing in nature ſo exaCtly reſembles this cord or ſtalk, 
as the wind-pipe of a ſmall bird. This cord encircles 
the globular membranous pod wherein the ſeed lies, ad- 
hering to it, and dividing it into two hemiſpheres. See 
Tab. of Micreſcopical Oljefts, Claſs 2. 

The pod is compoſed of a fine whitiſh membrane, ſome- 
what like that which lines the inſide of a pea-ſhell; the 
ſeeds are irregular in ſhape, and of a reticulated ſurface. 
The moſt advantageous way of viewing this is to uſe the 
common microſcope for opake objects, putting on a ſmal] 
magnifier, and laying the ſeeds with their capſules, &c. 
as taken from the backs of the plant, on a piece of po- 
liſhed ivory. The proper time of the year is in the be- 
ginning of September, and then, if the plant be newly 
gathered, the ſeed · veſſels often burſt while they are un- 
der inſpeCtion, which is the method nature has taken for 
diſperſing the ſeed, and ſhew a very elegant appearance, 
Phil. Tranſ. N* 461. p. 782. 

The common female fern is a very miſchievous and trou- 
bleſome weed to the farmers, being very difficult to de- 
ſtroy, where it bas any depth of ground to root in. Its 
roots will often penetrate to eight feet deep, and fpread- 
ing a great way, they will rife again to the ſurface, and 
ſend up new plants at a confiderable diſtance, In graſs 
land the beſt way of deſtroying them, is mowing the graſs 


three times a year, in ſpring, in May, and in Auguſt. | 


Dung and aſhes are very good manure for lands which 


abound with them; but the beſt of all _ for deſtroying 
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them, is urine. Fern cut up when the ſ:p is in it, and hid 
to rot upon the ground, is a very good manure for land 

and will mellow it fo as to prevent its binding. Trees 
planted where fern grows are obſerved to thrive e 
much, even though it be upon a hot gravel; the reaſo 

of this is, that the fern ſhades the roots, and keeps the « 
moiſt and cool. Mortimet's Huſbandry, p. 316, 85 
Scotch ſheep put into land where there is much fern 
growing among the graſs, generally deſtroy it in a little 
time, partly by their dung and urine, and partly b 

treading it down. 7 
The rogg of the male-fern is greatly recommended by me. 
dical whiters, as a cure for rickets in children. Some 
alſo give it in powder, againſt worms; and it has the 
ſame virtues againſt the ſtone and gravel, with the reſt of 
the genus of capillary plants, aſcribed to it. It was fre- 
quently prefcribed by the ancients in diet drinks, for re. 
moving obſtructions, and in chronic caſes of all kinds 

= is much diſuſed at preſent. Lemery, Dit. des 

rog. 

All the ſpecies of fern, and other vegetables, which carr 

their ſeeds on the back of their leaves, as 3 ; 
and the like plants, poſſeſs the ſame general virtues of 
drying and ſtrengthening the viſcera, eſpecially the ſplcen. 


FERN-afhes, The poor people in many parts of the North 


of England, uſe aſhes of fern inſtead of ſoap, for wath- 
ing their cloaths; they cut the plant green, and then 
burn it to aſhes, and make them up into balls with wa- 
on they dry theſe in the ſun, and keep them ready for 
vies 

The aſhes of the common female-fern produce a very ſin- 
gular phenomenon in the common way of treating them 
and their ſalt, If a large quantity of theſe aſhes be pto- 
cured, and the ſalt to the quantity of ſeveral pounds ex- 
tracted from them in the common way, it will ſucceed 
better than in ſmaller quantities. The greater part of 
this ſalt being dried, if the remainder, which is more 
moiſt, be expoſed to the air to receive ſome of the va- 
pours of it, this will ſoon become fluid, or an oil, as it 
is more improperly called, per deliquium. The rel of the 
lixivium, which will be very heavy, and of a deep blood- 
red, or claret-colour, being ſet by in a glaſs-vcltl un- 
ſtopped for five or fix months, there will be found at the 
bottom of the liquor a very large quantity of ſalt preci- 
pitated, to the thickneſs of about two inches on the bot- 
tom of the veſſel. The lower part of this will have all 
the foulneſs, and appear diſcoloured; but the upper part 
will be extremely pure and white. From the ſurſace of 
this part there will grow up a number of plants, in ap- 
pearance ſtanding erect, and at ſmall diſtances from one 
another. Theſe are only the laſt cryſlallizations of the 
ſubſiding or ſeparating: ſalt, but they have a regularity 
that is very ſurpriſing; they vary conſiderably in tize and 
weight, but are all of the fame ſhape, exactly relembling 
ſo many plants of the common unbranched fern, icnd- 
ing out a great number of regular leaves on each fide the 
ſtem. "Theſe ramifications of the ſalt will remain many 
weeks in this perfection, if the veſſel be not ſtirred; but 
they are ſo tender, that the leaſt motion deftroys them, 
and they after this never form themſelves again. Phil. 
Tranf. Ne 105. | 


FeRN-o1/, in Pottery, a name given by our merchants, who 


have been in China, to a ſort of varniſh which the Chi- 
neſe uſe in their porcelain manufactories. It is alſo called 
lime-oll, and is a thing ſo eaſily made, that it would be 
worth attempting what might be done with it, in our 
imitations of the porcelain. They make it in this man- 
ner: they take a large quantity of fern, well dried, and 
ſpreading a covering of it over a piece of ground ſuſſi- 
cient for the quantity of oil they intend to make, they 
lay upon this a coat of large lime-ſtones, newly calcined 
into lime; on thete they . with the hand a [mall 
quantity of water juſt to flake them. 'Ihey cover this 
bed of lime with another of fern; and ſo on, till they 
have raiſed it to eight or ten feet high; they then let fire 
to the fern, this burns away in a little time. and leaves 
a mixture of the lime and its own aſhes, This mixture 
is laid in the ſame manner between beds of more 72, 
and burnt again. "This operation is repeated five or H 
times. Obſcrv. ſur les Coutom. de V'Akie. 


When the laſt calcination is finiſhed, the mixture of lime 


and aſhes is carefully gathered up, and thrown into large 
veſſels of water, and with every hundred weight ot it, 
they put in one pound weight of kekio; they {tir the 
whole together; and when the coarſer part has ſubſided 
to the bottom, they take off the finer, which (wins t 
the top in form of a fine cream, and putting it into an- 
other veſſel of water, they let it ſubſide to the bottom by 
long ſtanding ; they then pour off the water, and 1avc 
the reſiduum in form of a thick oil. 

This they mix with the oil of ſtone, prepared by pow. 


dering and waſhing in the ſame manner a particular * 
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of ſtones, and with this they cover all the veſſels that 
they intend ta varniſh. The fern aſhes have « very great 
ſhare in the advantage that this oi! has over our common 
varniſhes; and the Chineſe tells us, that they once inſtead 
of fern uſed the wood of a tree, called ſe tki, and they 
ſuppoſe that the ſuperiority of the old porcelain over the 

reſent, is owing to the uſe of this tree inſtead of the 
: but it is now too ſcarce among them. The new ma- 
nufacture which we have at Briſtol, excels every thing 
that has been done of the like kind, in the beauty of the 
varniſhing 3 and it is ſaid, they have founded their ad- 
vantage on an imitation of this and the Chineſe oil of 
fone. Theſe two oils, as they are called, are always 
mixed together; 
the ſame degree of thickneſs, 
will not be 8 88 

tt cring. See Os M yal. 

85 ms 3 true mule's, filicula. See Mil T-waſte. 

Fran, dwarf, in Betany the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe : the flowers are not 
diſcovered ; the ſeeds grow in cluſters on the backs of 
the leaves, and the whole plant reſembles the larger or 
common ferns, 

FERN, mule's cr men. See HEeMIoONITI1S, 

Fern, ſcocet. See CHERVIL, 

FERNAMBUC. See BRAZIL word. : 

FEROENSIS Marga, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome authors, to a marley earth, found principally in the 
fiſfures and cavities of ſtone, and called by the gencra— 
lity of later naturaliſts, agaricus minerulis and lac lung; 
and by the ancients, terra, or creta ſeleneuſiaca. dee LAC. 
lung. 

FERRA, in Tbthyelagy, the name of a fiſh, called allo by 
ſome gwiniad or GUINIAD. Ns | 
FERRA RIA, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria triandrin 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower is incloſed in 
a double ſpatha or ſheath, out of each of which-is pro- 
duced one flower; the flower has fix oblong acute- 
pointed petals, three of which are alternately longer 
than the other, and they ſeem to be joined at their tails; 
their borders are fringed, turned backward, and filky. 
It has three ſtamina which riſe above the petals, and a 
roundiſh three-cornered germen ſituated under the flower, 
which afterward turns to an oblong ſmooth three- corner- 
ed capſule, crowned by the decayed petals of the ſlower, 
with three cells, wrapped in the permanent ſheath of the 
flower: in each cell are lodged many ſmall round ſeeds, 
There are two ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. There is a great ſingularity in the root of one of 
theſe ſpecies, that it vegetates only every other year, and 
ſometimes every third year: in the intermediate time it 
remains inaCtive, though very ſound and good. Miller. 

FERRARIA is alſo a name uſed by ſome authors for agri- 
mony; and by others, in particular by Lobel, for the 
icrophularia or fig-wort. 

FERRET, F:verra, in Zoology, an animal of the MUSTELA 
or WEAZFL kind, called by ſome alſo MUSTELA /ylve/- 
tri FUKO, and FURUNCULUS. 

{tis of a middle ſize, between the weazel and pole-cat ; 
its head is ſmall and flattiſh ; its ears ſhort, erect, and 
very wide; its noſe or ſnout long, like that of a hog; 
and its eyes ſmall and red; its colour is a pale yellowiſh 
white; the back and ſides a little darker than the belly; 
and its feet have all five claws each; it breeds very well 
with us, but is ſaid not to be a native here, but brought 
from Africa. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 198. 

It was originally hrought from Africa into Spain, in 
order to free that country from the multitude of rabbits 
with which it was over-run; and from thence the reſt 
of Europe was ſupplied with it. | 

This creature has but one note in her voice, which is a 
fhrill, but ſmall whining cry. The female uſually brings 


or elſe all the varniſhing 


forth ſeven or eight young ones at a time; ſhe carries 


them in her body forty days; the young ones are blind 
tor a long time after they are littered. When they are 
tamed, they are to be fed with milk, and with barley- 
bread z they will fait a long time: when they walk they 
tet up their back which is otherwiſe ſo long that it would 
be troubleſome to drag it on; when they are touched, 
they ſmell very difagreeably ; they naturally ſleep very 
much. The ferret is a bold and audacious animal, and is 
an enemy to almoſt all others. It does not eat the fleſh of 
the creatures it kills, but ſucks their bloos. The uſe we 
make of this creature is the {ending it into rabbit-holes 
to drive them out; but we are obliged to faſten up their 
mouths that they may not tear the rabbits to pieces z but 
it {till is able to annoy them with its claws, and ſoon 
drives them out. It feeds on milk, ſmall birds, and the 


fleſh of animals, and is a creature ealily kept tame, and 
will breed and bring up its young in that ſtate z and 


theſe will naturally hunt the rabbit, in the ſame manner 
as their parents, 


Vol. II. No 27. 
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and they muſt be carefully preferved of 
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When the warrener has occaſion to uſe the ferret to catch 

rabbits, he firſt make a noiſe in the warren to frighten 

them all into their holes; then he pitches his nets; and 

8 muzzled the ferret, that he may not bite the rab- 
1 


bits, he turns him into their holes to trighten them out; 
and then the dogs drives them into the nets that are ſet 
for them. Warreners aſſert, that the r1TCcKrET will mix 
with the ferret; and they are ſometimes obliged to pro- 
cure an intercourſe between thefe animals to improve 
the breed of the latter, which, by long confinement, 
becomes leſs eager after rabbits, and leſs uſeful : Buſ- 
fon denies this ; but Mr. Pennant alleges a fact in proof 
of it. Zoology, vol i. p. 91. 


FERRET, Indian, viverra Indica, a name by which ſome 


have called the animal known in America by the name 
of QUIRPELE and gutt. See ICHNEUMON., 


FERRETS, in G/afs-mating, the irons with which the work- 


man tries the melted metal to fee if it he tit to work. 
It is alſo uſed for thoſe irons which make the ring at the 
neck of bottles. 


FERRETES @FE/pagne, in Natural Hiftory, a name given 


by authors to certain ſtones of a regular figure, found on 
the fides of a rock in Spain; and has been fince diſ- 
covered very plentifully on the bottom and ſides of the 
Fontaine de Salut, near Bayneres in France, and in other 
places in the country thereabout. They are {mall ſtones 
of the colour of rully iron, and of a regular figure, being 
cither parallelepiped with oblique angles, of which the 
ſides are unequal, or ſmall (olid bodies with 6x fides, only 
diſfering from cubes or dice in this, that the ſurfaces are 
not perfectly perpendicniar to one another, but a little 
inclined ; they are alſo commonly longer than they are 
broad, and broader than they are high. 'The largeſt of 
theſe fall ſhort of an inch in meaſure, being about eleven 
lines in length, nine and a half in breadth, and fix in 
height; but they are uſually a great deal ſmaller, and 
are ſometimes found in cluiters, a hundred or more to- 
gether : and ſome of them have ſhining ſkins, ſeemingly 
of a metallic ſubſtance. Theſe ſtones are not only found 
in the bath, but in the digging of a way for a common road 
from the town of Bagneres to it, they were ſound lodge 
ed in their proper ſtratum. The workmen here met with 
a bed of a ſoft kind of {late of a bluiſh colour, but lighter 
than that of the common ſlate, . The whole rock they 
worked through was compoſed of Jayers or beds of this, 
lying almoſt parallel over one another. The ſubſtance 
of the ſlate ſeemed to be a compoſition of fibres or ſtrings 
laid regularly fide by fide by one another, and all eq1:!ly 
inclined to their beds or layers. Whence it comes, that 
upon breaking them with a hamm-r, the pieces ſome- 
times are pretty like the figure of a regular paraliclepiped 
with oblique angles. Upon a narrower examination of 
this ſort of flats, there are uſually ſound in it a great 
number of parallelepiped tones like thoſe before ſpoken 
of, only ſmaller ; and feveral little black ſpots diſcovered 
in other parts of the ſtone when they examined with 
glaſſes, prove alſo to be regularly figured bodies of the 
lame kind. 

Every one of theſe ſtones, ſo long as it remains in the 
rock, is always ſound between two bundles or cluiters 
of tranſparent fibres, of which generally one is placed 
on the one, and the other on the oppotlite fide 3 thete: 
cluſters ot libres are, largeſt in the largeſt ſtones; how- 
ever, they ate always found even about the ſmalleſt in 
ſome quantity. Philot. Trant. Nꝰ 472. p. 30. 
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FERRETTO, in the C trade, a ſubſtance winch ſerves to 


colour glals. | his1s made by a ümple calcination of cep= 
per, but it ſerves for ſcveral colours. Ihere are two ways 
of making this; the firil is as follows ; take thin plates of 
copper, and lay them on a layer of powdered brimitone, 
in the bottom of a crucible ; over thete liy more brimone 
and over that another layer of the plates, and fo on al- 
ternately till the pot is full, Cover the pot, lute it well, 
place it in a wind-furnace, and make a ſtiong lire about 
it for two hours, When it is taken out and cooled, the 
copper wlll be found fo calcined that it may be crumbled 
to pieces between the fingers like 2 friable earth z it will 
be of a reddith, and in ſome parts a blackiſh colour, 
This mult be powdered and fiitcd fine for ule, Neri's 
Art of Glaſs, p. 30. 

The other way is leſs eaſy, but it makes a more valuable 
ferretto. It is this: make a number of ſtratihcations of 
plates of copper and powdered vitriol alternately in a 
crucible, which place on the floor of the glaſs-furnace 
near the eye, and let it ſtand there three days; then 
take it out, and make a new ſtratification wich more freſh 
vitriol, and calcine it again as beſore ; repeat this ope— 
ration ſix times, and a moſt valuable /erretto is produced. 


FERRIFIC Cauſe, a term uſed by ſome writers to expreſs 


that principle to which what they call the production or 
generation of iron in burnt bodies, in which no iron 
could be diſcovered before burning, is owing. It is the 

5 4 general 
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general opinion of the preſent philoſophers, that this 
iron thus diſcovered in the aſhes of plants, and the like 
burnt ſubſtances, really exiſted there before, and only 
needed the diſunion of the concreted body to the bring- 
ing of its parts together. If this be the caſe, there is 
evidently no production of iron in the caſe, and there- 
fore the 7 6 4 ificis a word without meaning. Becher, 
however, in his ſupplement to his Phyſica Subterranea, 
is of a very different opinion, determining, that the iron 
is really produced in theſe caſes during the action of the 
fire; and that by the tranſmutation of ſome other matter 
into iron; and from this he argues the poſſibility of 
gold-making among chemilts by tranſmuting ſomething 


elſe into gold, as ſome other ſubſtance is in this caſe 
tranſmuted into iron. 


FERRUGINOUS, denotes a thing to partake of the na- 
ture of iron, or to contain particles of that metal. 

It is particularly applied to certain mineral ſprings, whoſe 
water in their paſſage along the ſtrata of the earth meets 
with the ore of this metal, or with pyritæ containing it, 
part of which they waſh off, and carry with them: and 
thus become impregnated with the principles thereof. 
Such are what we call CHALYBEAT WATERS. | 

The waters of Tunbridge, thoſe of Forges, and of the 
iron ſpring at Bourges, and many others, are ferrngi- 
nous, 

FERRUGO, the ruſt of Rox, or a kind of calx found on 
the ſurface thereof. | 
The ruſt of iron is a reſtringent ; applied by way of peſ- 
ſary, it repreſſes the fluor uterinus; and drank, prevents 
conception: it cures the eryſipelas, and exanthematous 
eruptions. It is of good uſe in a paronychia, roughnels 
of the eye-lids, and a condylema. It atfo ſtrengthe! 
the gums, relieves under the gout, being rubbed on th 

art affected, and makes the hair grow after an alopecia. 
Wine or water, in which red hot iron has been quench- 
ed, being drank, is good for the cœliac paſſion, dyſen- 
tery, diſorders of the ſpleen, cholcra morbus, and re- 
laxations of the ſtomach. 

FERRUM. Sce Ion. 

Fe RUM equinum. See FHorſe-ſhoe VETCH 

FERRY, a liberty by preſcription of the king's grant to 

have a boat for patſage upon a river, for the cartiage of 
horſes and men for a reaſonable toll: it is uſually to 
croſs a large river. Termes de Ley. 
A ferry is no more than a common highway; and no 
action will lie for one's being diſturbed in his paſſage, 
unleſs he alledge ſome particular damage, &c. 3 Mod. 
Rep. 294. lhe not keeping up of a ferry has been held to 
be indictable. x 

FERTILITY, FrviTFULNEss, that quality which deno- 

minates a thing fe tile or prolific. | 
The Egyptian nitre or natron renders the ground ex- 
ceedingly fertile. M. de la Chambre obſerves, that the 
plants grow in ſuch abundance in Egypt, that they would 
choak one another if they were not hindered by throw- 
ing ſand upon the fields, inſomuch that the Egyptians 
mult take as much pains to leſſen the richneſs of their 
ſoil as other nations do to increaſe that of theirs. Phil, 
"Iranſatt. Ne 160. 
Nothing can produce fertility in either ſex but what pro- 
motes perfect health; nothing but good blood, ſpirits, 
and perfect animal functions, that is, high health, can 
beget perfect FECUNDITY ; and therefore, according to 
Dr. Cheyne, all means and medicines, all noſtrums and 
ſpectſics to procure ferti/ity, different from thoſe which 
procure good blood and ſpirits, are atrant quackery and 
cheating. He ſays, that water-drinking males are very 
rarely infertile; and that if any thing in nature can pre- 
vent infertility, and bring fine children, it is a milk and 
ſeed-dict, perſevered in by both parents. 

FERU LA, a little wooden pallet or ſlice, reputed the 
ſchoolmaſters ſceptre wherewith he chaſtiſes the boys 
by {triking them on the palm of the hand. 

"The word is Latin, and has alſo been uſed to denote the 
prelates crozier and ſtaff. It is ſuppoſed to be formed of 
the ne gs to ſtrike; or, perhaps, ferula in this 
ſenſe may be derived from the name of a plant, called 
in Latin, ferula; in Engliſh, fennel-giant; the ſtem 
whereot was anciently uſed to correct children with. 
Vnder the eaſtern empire the ferula was the emperor's 
ſceptre, as is ſeen on divers medals; it conſiſts of a long 
{tem or (ſhank, and a flat ſquare head. The uſe of the 
ſerula is very ancient among the Greeks, who uſed to 
call their princes yapbyxoPopor, q. d. ferula-bearers. 

In the ancient eaſtern church, ferula or narthex (ignified 
a place ſeparated from the church; wherein the peni- 
tents or the catechumens of the ſecond order, called 
auſcultantes, aryauzlue, were kept, az not being al- 
lowed to enter the church; whence the name of the 
place, the perfons therein being under penance or dil- 
ciptine : / ferula erant eccleſiæ. 
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FERULA, in Botany. See FENNEL grant. | 

FERUL A, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs the 
horns growing on the deer or ſtag at the age of two 
years. 


FERULA®, among Swgeons, called alſo $PpLINTERS, are 


little chips of different matter; as of wood, bark, lea. 


ther, papers &c. applied to bones that have been dif. 
ointc 


when they are ſet again. | 
The bark of the herb fennel-giant, called by ſome in La. 
tin, feruia, was anciently much uſed on this occaſion, - 
whence the name ſerula became common to all. : 

FERULACOLIN, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the thlaſpi, or treacle-muſtard. 

FERULAGO. See FENNEL-giant, 

FERZ AA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the Pers 
ſians to that gem which we call the turquoiſe or Turkey. 
ſtone, a blue, opake, and foſt gem. See Turcots, 

FESCENNINE, in Antiquity. Peſcennine verſes were 2 
kind of ſatirical verſes, full of wanton and obſcene «x. 
prefſions, ſung or rehcarſed by the company, with many 
indecent geſtures and dances, at the folemnization 
of a marriage among the Romans. Hor. ep .i. lib. v. 
145. | 
The word is borrowed, according to Macrobius, from 
faſeinum, a charm ; the people taking ſuch ſongs to be 
proper to drive away witches, or prevent their effect; 
but its more probable origin is from Feſcennium, 2 city 
of Campania, where ſuch verſes were firſt uſed. 

FESOLL, or FiEs0L1, congregation of. Sec JEv oOxYMITES, 

FESSE, in eral: y, one of the nine honourable ordinarics 
of the eſcutcheon, which it divides horizontally in the 
middle, and ſeparates the chief from the point. I: is 

uppoſed to repreſent a broad girdle or belt of honour, 


Ach as thoſe with which knights at arms were anciently 
J. 


es the centre of the eſcutcheon, and contains in 
breAdth one third part thereof. Thus, he beareth azure, 
a feſſe, or, by the name of Elliot. See Tab. Heraldry, 
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When the /e takes up leſs than its proper breadth, it is 
1. ll a bar, 

Frss E- hoint is the exact centre of the eſcutcheon. 

It is thus called, as being the point through which the 
i line is drawn from the two ſides; and accordingly 
it divides the eſcutcheon into two equal parts when the 
eſcutcheon is parted per eſſe, 

Fes$E-ways, or in FesSE, denotes things borne after the 
manner of a ſe/e; i. e. in a line or range, acroſs the 
middle of the ſhield, which the French call en /e/e. 

FEssE, party per, implies parted croſs the middle of the 
ſhield, from fide to fide, through the %“ point. 

This the French expreſs by one word, coupe. 

FESSIER, in Anatomy, the name given by the French 
writers to what others call the glutæus, or, according to 
Riolanus, the glautius. There are three muſcles of this 
name among authors, the glutzus major, medius, and 
minor, and the French call them the grand, moyen, and 
petit feſſier. 

FESTA in cappis, in Middle Ae Ti riters, grand holidays, 
in which the whole choir of the cathedrals wore caps. 
FES UT Dies, among the ancients, were /a/?-days or holi- 

days. 

Numa diſtinguiſhed the days of the year into Hi. projeiti, 
and iuterciſi. The firſt were thoſe dedicated to the gods; 
the ſecond were thoſe allowed to men for the manage- 
ment of their own affairs: the third were ſhared be- 
tween the gods and men. | 

The /e/ti dies, again, were divided, according to Ma- 
crobius, Saturn. cap. 16. into ſacrrfices ; epulæ, of ban- 
quets; ludi, or games, and ferie ; and the profi into 
faſti, comitiales, comprehendini, ſiati, and præliares. 

FESTING Men, See FASTER MANS». 

Fes TING-perny, earneſt given to ſervants when hired or re- 
tained. It is ſo called in ſome northern parts of England, 
from the Saxon, fe/tnian, to faſien, or confirm. 

FESTINO, in Log:c, one of the moods of the ſecond figure 
of ſyllogiſms. 
In a ſyllogiſm in fe/tino, the firſt propoſition is an uni- 
verſal negative; the ſecond, a particular affirmative 3 
and the third, a particular negative. 

FESTIVAL. See FEasT and FEsTUM. 

FES TOON, in a General Senſe. See GARLAND. . 

FESTOON, in Architecture and Sculpture, is a decoration in 
form of a garland or cluſter of flowers. 

The word is French, een, which fignibes a gar land 
formed of the Latin, um, /ca/t, 

It conſiſts of a ſtring or collar of flowers, fruits. and 
leaves, tied together, ſomewhat biggeſt in the middle, 
and ſuſpended by the two extremes; from which, belide 
the main part which falls down ia an arch, two lefſer 
parts hang perpendicularly. 

This ornament is made in imitation of the a 
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long cluſters of flowers, hung by the ancients on the 
doors of their temples, &c. on feſtival occaſions. 

Fiſtrons are now chiefly uſed in freezes, tablets, and 
other vacant places, required to be filled up and adorned, 
They are ſometimes uled over or under a niche. 

FESTUCA, Feſcue-graſs, in the Linnæan Syſtem of Botany, 
the name of a kind of oat-graſs, which makes a diſtinct 
genus of plants of the tr:andria digynia claſs ; the cha- 
rafters of which are, that the calyx is a many-ſlowered 
glume, and is bivalve, erect, and contains the flowers 
ranged together in a ſlender ſpike ; the valves are ſtraight, 
oblong, pointed, without awns, or beards, and the lower 
is the ſmaller; che flower is compoſed of two valves, 
the lower is the larger, this is of the ſhape of the cup, 
but it exceeds it in ſize; it is ſomewhat cylindrical and 
pointed, and is terminated by a ſtraight beard or awn ; the 
{t1mina are three capillary filaments, ſhorter than the 
flower; the antennz are oblong ; the germen is of a tur- 
binated form; the ſtyles are two in number, and are 
ſhort and bent backwards; the {tigmata are ſingle ; the 
flower cloſely ſurrounds the ſeed, which is ſingle, ob- 
long, fl:nder, extremely ſharp-pointed at each end, and 
marked with a longitudinal furrow. 

FESTUM, in a General Senſe. See FEAST. 

FesTruM, in our Law-bzoks, is frequently uſed for a gene- 
ral court or aſſembly, becauſe ſuch were anciently always 
kept on the great teltivals of the year. 

"Thus, in our chronicles, we read, that in ſuch a year the 
King kept his cum, at Wincheſter, &c. that is, he kept 
a court there at that time: Rex apud Minton. maximum 
ſeſtum & convivium cclebravit, tempore Natalis Domini, 
mucatis ibidem principiius & barontbus totius regni. 

Ty, FETCH May, in Sea-language, is to be ſhaken or agig 
tated from one fide to another. The terms are uſually 
applied to a maſt, bowſprit, &c. when it is not ſu ntly 
wedged, being looſe in the partners; or t ody 
which is moved by the rocking of the ſhip, for Want of 
being well ſecured. 

FETCHING the pump, is the act of ponring water into the 
upper part of it, to expel the air which is contained be- 
tween the lower box or piſton and the lower end of the 
pump that reſts on the thip's floor; and accordingly to 
make the water poured into the chamber communi- 
cate. with that in the bottom of the pump-well, fo as 
to be thrown out above by itriking with the break or 
kandle. 

FEISA, in Miuern Hiflory, is a name which the Turks 
give to the written judgments or deciſions of the mufti. 
The word in the Turkith language ſignifies ſentence, and 
in Arabic, rep/y or judgments of a wiſe man. 

FETICHE, in Mei Hiſtory, a name given in Guinea 
to their divinities; ons of whom is ſuppoſed to preſide 
over a whole province, and one over every family. This 
idol is a tree, the head of an ape, a bird, or any ſuch 
thing, as their fancy ſuggeſts. 

FET-Lock, in the Manege, a tuft of hair growing behind 
the paltern-joint of horſes. 

Hence, the joint where it grows is called the et- let 
Joints 
FEI US. See Forrus. 
FEUD, Feopu u, the ſame wich fief or ſee. 
Eſtates in land were originaily at will, and then they 
were called munera: afterward they were for lite, and 
then they were called bereficta; and for that reaſon the 
ivings of c!ergymen are {o called at this day; and after- 
ward they were made bereditary, when they were called 
feoda, and in our law ce ſimple. | 
When Hugh Capet uſurped the kingdom of France, 
about the year 947, to ſupport himſelf in ſuch uſurpa- 
tion, he granted to the nobility and gentry, that 
whereas till then they generally enjoyed their honours 
for life, or at will only, they ſhould from thence- 
forth hold them to them and their heirs. However, 
under the reigu of Ludovicus Pius, who ſucceeded his 
father A. D. 814. grants of hereditary fiefs were fre- 
quent in France. Muratori obſerves, that the word /eu- 
dum, whichcameto be ſubſtituted in the place of beneficium, 
does not occur in any authentic charter previous to the 
eleventh century; and Dr, Robertſon adds, that a char- 


ter of king Robert of France, A. D. 1008, is the earlieſt | 


deed in which he has met with the word feudum. Hilt.i 
Ch. V. vol. i. p. 2696. This was imitated by William, 
called the Conqueror, upon his acceſhon to the crown of 
England ; for till his reign feuds or fees were not here- 
ditary, but only for life, or for ſome determinate time. 
vce FER, 

Feudi were called by various names, according to their 
reſpeCive natures ;z as /evdum antiquum, which deſcended 
to a lon, &c. from his anceſtors ; apertum, reſulting 
back again to the lord of the fce, where the blood of the 
laſt perſon laſt ſeiſed in fee-ſimple is utterly extinct and 


gone ; bonorarium and individuwm, a title of nobility, not | 


of a diviGble nature, and deſcendible to the eldeſt ſon in 
excluſion of all the reſt ; improprium, an improper or de- 
rivative feud; maternum, deſcending to the ſon from the 
mother; n:vum, one newly acquired by the ſon, to 
which, in ancient times, only the deſcendents from his 
body could ſucceed, by the known maxim of the early 
feudal conſtitutions; novum held ut antiquum, deſcend- 
ible in the ſame manner as a feudum novum z prrernumy 
deſcendible from father to ſon ; and proprium, a proper 
feud, diſtinguiſhed from one improper, which are the 
two grand and general diviſions. Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. 


Fr up is alſo uſed in our ancient cuſtoms for a capital quar- 


rel or enmity, not to be ſatisfied but with the death of 
the enemy ; and thence uſually called deadly feud. 

Feud, called alſo feida, and faida, in the original German 
ſignifies guerram ; i. e. bellum, war. Lambert writes it 
ſecih, and faith it ſignifies capitales inimicitias, or im- 
placabte hatred. 

In Scotland and the North of England, feud is particu- 
larly ufed for a combination of kindred, to revenge the 
death of any of their blood, againſt the killer and all his 
race, or any other great enemy. 

FEUDAL, or FxobAL, of, or belonging to a feud or ſee. 
We ſay, a feudal! matter, feudal juriſprudence, ſcudal 
ſeiſure, &c. A feudal lord, in default of fealty and ho- 
mage from his vallal, may ſeize the fruits of the fee, A 
Neapolitan lawyer, called Caravita, has a Latin treatiſe 
of the ferdal law, intituled, Prælectiones Feodales. 
When once the uſe of fees was thoroughly eſtabliſhed in 
France, they would needs extend it much farther ; and 
almoſt all the great offices of the crown thus became feu- 
dal; even the courts of juſtice were drawn in; in order 
to which, they were annexed to certain lands or re- 
venues, | 
The deſign of theſe infeodations was to render the offices 
hereditary, after the manner of fees, which were new 
become ſo; and thus the offices of the grand chamber- 
ws grand butler, &c. came to be held by hereditary. 
right. 

As the Northern nations brought in the uſe of coats of 
arms, by preſerving down in their families the armorial 
bearings of their anceſtors, ſhields, &. as hereditary 
marks of honour, ſo they alſo, according to ſome, brought 
in the feudal law, by means of which arms grew up to 
farther perfection, as is evident by many armorial figures 
of ancient families, repreſenting the acknow'edgments 
and ſervices they were obliged to perform to their own 
lords and ſuperiors. 

Thus, roſes, cinquefoils, ſpur-rowels, bow and arrows, 
hunting horn, ſhips, and the like figures, were expreſ- 
ive of the ſervices they were bound to do their lord; 
and hence theſe figures have become common in arms 
throughout all Europe. For inſtance, the old barons of 
Arran and Lorn were obliged to furniſh their lord with a 
ſhip in time of war; and thence it is that their arms 
carry ſhips or lymphods to this time, 


FEUDATARY, or FEODATARY, a vaſſal or perſon who 


holds of a ſuperior in fee; i, e. on condition of yielding 
him fealty and homage, or other ſervice. See VassAL. 
The electors, princes, and free cities, of Germany, are 
all feudatarics of the emperor, 

FEUDBOTE, a recompence for engaging in a feud or ac- 
tion, and for the damages conſequent thereon ; it having 
been the cuſtom of ancient times for all the kindred to 
engage in their kinſmen's quarrels ; according to that of 
Tacitus De Morib. Germanor. Suſpicere tam inimicitias 
ſeu patris, ſeu prepinqui, quam amicitias, neceſſe eſt. 

FEU de jote, in the Military Art. See Running FIRE. 

FEUDIST, a lawyer, or doctor learned, or much con- 
verſant in feuds or fees. Du-Moulin is reckoned a great 
feudrſt. 

FEVE. See AURELIA. 

FEVER, FeBris, in Medicine, a diſeaſe, or rather claſs of 
diſeaſes, whoſe charaQteriſtic is a preternatural heat felt 
through the whole body, or, at leaſt, the principal parts 
thereof, attended with other ſymptoms. 

Sydenham defines a fever, a {ſtrenuous endeavour ar et- 
fort of nature to throw off ſome morbific matter that 
greatly incommodes the body. Quincy defines it, an 
augmented velocity of the blood; ethers, a fermentation 
of the blood, accompanied with a quick pulſe and ex- 
ceſſive heat. 
Fevers are of various kinds, denominated and diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the particular cauſes that produce them ; the 
time they continue; their acceſles and returns, and their 
different ſymptoms. | 
| Riverius reckons above thirty different kinds of fevers; 
and Sydenham has increaſed them to double that num- 
ber; but certainly phyſicians bave obſerved ſomething 
common to all theſe diſeaſes, which made them deno- 
minate them fevers. A late author thinks, that the con- 
fideration of what conftitutes a fever, which he thinks 
very 
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very ſimple and obvious, with its true cauſes and ge- 
nuine effects, will give a more juſt and clear notion of 
the diſeaſe, and lead to a more rational practice than all 
that has been ſaid by authors at fo great length on theſe 
ſubtile and unneceflary diſt inctions. He thinks the moſt 
natural and uſeful diviſion of fevers is into continued 
and interrupted ; and he conceives they may all, when 
conſidered ſimply, and not as the effect of another dif- 
eaſe, be reduced to one or other of thefe two ſorts. 
Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. 1. p. 264, 265. 

In every fever trom an internal cauſe, the three ehief 
obſervables are theſe : firſt, an univerſal trembling, and 
then an increaſed heat and quick pulſe : a fever almoſt 
always begins with a cold or ſhivering; and ſoon after, 
the pulſe growing quicker, affords the primary diagnoſtic 
of a fever. The health of the patient ſeems to be the 
primary aim of nature in fevers; though they often ter- 
minate in death. . 

By Dr. Brown Langriſh's ſtatical experiments made on 
tne blood of people in acute continual fevers, compared 
with what he ſays of the blood of three young men in 
perfect health, it appears, that in ſuch fevers the ſerum 
is in leſs proportion, and the craſſamentum is more 
viſcid and tenaccous than in health. The indications of 
cure from which are plain. See his Modern Theory and 
Pract. of Phyſ. p. 68. 74. 

By the chemical analyſis it is proved, that in acute fevers 
the ſaline and ſulphureous parts abound more than in 
health; and that the urine is impregnated more and 
more with theſe ſaline and ſulphureous principles, as 
the ſymptoms abate upon a criſis by urine, 

FevERs, nt of, Theſe are an accelerated progreſſive 
motion of the blood, diſtinguiſhed by the quickneſs of 
the pulſe; this is ſucceeded by an increaſed heat in the 
body, and immediately after this the tonic motipn of the 
parts is either conſtringed or relaxed. This is ſeen in 
the face : in the firſt caſe, it becomes red and bloated ; 
in the latter thin and pale: theſe ſymptoms are ſuc- 
ceeded by an immoderate thirſt, and a loathing of food 
of all kinds; an abſence of ſleep, or diſturbed and unte- 
freſhing ſleep; and a peeviſhneſs or uneaſineſs in the 
temper, with an extreme ſenſibility of every thing, and 
a neglect of the common buſineſs of life: after this there 
is a great loſs of ſtrength, and an inaptitude to any mo- 
tion; a ſenſation of pain in ſome part; a very uneaſy 
and difficult reſpiration; a ſweating more than uſual ; 
and finally, there is a change in the urine, its colour be- 
ing uſually very high, and its conſiſtence thicker than 
that of perſons in health. When the ever comes on 
gradually, the patient generally complains firſt of lan- 
guor, liſtleſſneſs, ſoreneſs of the fleſh, or of the bones, 
as it is vulgarly expreſſed ; heavineſs of the head, loſs of 
appetite, ſickneſs, with clammineſs of the mouth; aſter 
ſome time there ſucceed exceſſive heat, violent thirſt, 
inability to ſleep, &c. When the fever attacks ſuddenly, 
it always begins with an uneaſy ſenſation of exceſſive 
cold, accompanied with debility and loſs of appetite ; 
the cold is frequently attended with ſhivering, oppreſſion 
about the heart, and ſickneſs of ſtomach, or vomiting. 
Buchan. 

FEvERs, general cauſes of. Theſe are an overheating the 
blood by exerciſe, and thus throwing it into violent com- 
motions ; violent and ſudden cooling of the body when 
very hot; the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, and the cating 
large quantities of foods hard of digeſtion ; a watchful- 
neſs beyond the uſual cuſtom, ſuch s long ſitting up by 
the ſick, or the like; and the ſuppreſſion of any accuſ- 
tomed evacuation, particularly of habitual hzmorrhages 
by the noſe or other parts, Beſides theſe, the paſſions of 
the mind very frequently throw people into fevers ; and 
it is obſerved alſo, that perſons often accuſtomed to have 
fevers are much more eaſily thrown into them on flight 
accidents than any others. To all theſe cauſes are to be 
added thoſe of contagion, unwholeſome air, and exter- 
nal or internal injuries. 

FeveRs, prognoſtics in. All fevers are in their nature ſa- 
lutary, being the means nature uſes to rid herſelf of 
ſomething that oppreſſes her, yet they are often fatal in 
the event; but this is rather to be attributed to the fault 
of the conſtitution than of the Zever. The cauſe of the 
diſeaſe being impeded, and other diſeaſes coming on, the 
patient often dies under them; ſo that the moſt judicious 
phyſicians obſerve, that people rather die with a fever 
than of a fever in theſe caſes. 
It is to be obſerved in general, that of the great number 
of perſons who have fevers, very few proportionably die 
of them. | 

Fevers very often are cured by nature alone, and go off 
very happily only by the patient's abſtinence, a quiet 
ſtate, and keeping up the natural evacuations. In this 
manner great numbers recover without the heip of medi- 
cines; a number almoſt as great is deſtroyed by medi- 
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cines, which, when adminiſtered by perſons who hays 
not ſuſficient judgment, interrupt nature, and Prevent 
the neceſſary excretion. Fevers go off, according to the 
language of phyſicians, either by a crifis or lyſis : in the 
firſt caſe, they leave the patient at once, after the Critical 
days; in the other, they wear off gradually, growin 
ſlowly leſs and leſs violent, The acute fever uſually goes 
off in the firſt way; the intermittents in the other. Cri. 
tical evacuations, of whatever kind, when they happen 
in ſufficient quantity, bring with them a ſort of inſtan. 
taneous cure, the patient becoming well and eaſy from 
them, though immediately before he was in the utmoſt 
anxiety and uneaſineſs. No fever ever goes off without 
ſweating, and a change in the urine. But in fevers in ge. 
neral the ſweats do not come on at firſt, but afterward; - 
and in general, the ſweats never come on during the vio 
lence of the burning heat, but when that remits a little 
the ſweat breaks out. If it appears during the exceſſive 
heat, the preſage is bad, at leaſt, it is of no uſe or good 
to the patient, Sweats coming on at a proper time, and 
flowing to a proper degree, bring on recovery ; but when 
they are ſuppreſſed, the diſeaſe 13 worſe; there is 
pain and laſſitude in the limbs, and the diſeaſe is pro. 
tracted in length, and from an acute, becomes a flow 
ſever. If alſo there be no change perceived in the urine 
and the heat do not exceed the ordinary ſtandard, it ls 
a fatal prognoſtic for the patient; and the old phyſica} 
axiom is uſually verified, that while the pulſe and the 
urine are well in fevers, the patient dies. 
A dejection of ſpirits in a fever, and a melancholy ſtate 
coming upon a perſon uſually chearful when well, is al. 
ways a bad omen. 
The ſeveral different kinds of /evers have their flated 
times in which each attacks the patient. Tertians uſually 
ſeize people about dinner-time, and are particularly 
non about the period of the vetnal equinox, Quar- 
tand uſually make their firſt attack about four or fire 
o'clock in the afternoon, and are more common in au. 
tumn than at any other ſeaſon of the year. The ſynocha, 
or continent fever, expreſsly ſo called, uſually attacks per- 
ſons in the morning before day-break. Bilious ever; 
uſually make their firſt attacks about the time of ſun-rife, 
and are moſt common in the midſt of ſummer. The 
catarrhal fevers, finally, moſt commonly attack perſons 
in the evening and they are moſt frequent about the 
equinoxes. The more any fever departs from its uſual 
courſe, the worſe is the prognoſtic z any fever, when it 
has been improperly treated by medicines, becomes 
much more ſtubborn and difficult of cure than when i: 
has been left to itſelf. 'T he particular medicines which 
diſturb the courſe of nature in fevers, and by that means 
render them more diſſicult of cure, are aſtringents, too 
powerful abſorbents, opiates, &c. And it is obſerved, 
that when fevers go off happily and eaſily, eſpecially 
when they go off of themſelves without medicines, the 
patient always enjoys a better ſtate of health after than 
he had before. Junker's Conſp. Med. 257. 


FEVERS, method of cure in. The phyſician in all fevers, is to 


endeavour to make himſelf the ſervant and aſſiſtant of 
nature; what nature endeavours in the beginning and 
increaſe of the diſeaſe, is to prepare, diſpoſe, and ſearch 
the noxious matter; and in the ſtate and decline of it, to 
eliminate and evacuate the matter ſo prepared by the 
proper paſſages. The whole buſineſs of art is, therefore, 
to aſſiſt nature in theſe two efforts of ſecretion and excre- 
tion of the matter. 

The method of doing this in every particular ſpecies of 
fever, is to be ſeen under their ſeveral particular heads; 
but as we are here treating of fevers in general, it may 
be proper to give the method of treating them as /-vr5 
without running into the ſeveral ſub-diſtinctions. 
The remedies which we are to give to aſſiſt the ſecretion 
and preparation of the morbid matter, are the diluting 
and cooling liquors in general: ſuch are a ſuficient 
quantity of warm and weak fluids, as the common bar- 
ley-water, and the like; and teas made of the common 
herbs of ſage, mint, baum, &c. with the milder alexi- 
pharmic roots. Nothing is more likely to abate the heat, 
attenuate the humours, remove ſpaſms and obſtructions, 
promote perſpiration, increaſe the quantity of urine, &c- 
in ſhort, produce every ſalutary effect in an ardent or itt 
flammatory fever, than drinking plentifully of water, 
thin gruel, or any other weak diluting liquor, of which 
water is the balis : the neceſſity of ſuch liquors is plainly 
indicated by the dry tongue, the parched iKin, and the 
burning heat, as well as by the thirſt of the patient. 
Many cooling liquors, very agreeable to patients in 
fevers, may be prepared from fruits, as decoQions of tar 


marinds, apple-fea, orange-whey, &c. with theſe alſo 
are to be given the gentle reſolvents, fuch as are able to 
break the thick and tough conſiſtence of the bange. 
eſpe⸗ 
cially, 


Ot this kind are the temperate alexipharmic roots 
3 


Alx, fixed, and BL oon. 


poſed to evacuation by gentler means, and without the 


The proper medicines of this kind are the ſal Glaub. 
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14 hey ate alſo endowed with a diuretic virtue. 
— * he — of elecampane, pimpernel, , 
and the like. Scordium is alſo by ſome greatly recom- 

ended in this intention. Theſe may be conveniently 
— in decoctions or infuſions; and with theſe pow- 
ders are to be given, compoſed of the abſterſive and di- 
«ſtive ſalts, ſuch as tartarum vitriolatum, and the like, 
— with ſuch things as have a power of obtunding 
and incraſſating the acrid and thin = 2 ſaline hu- 
mours; ſuch are the abſorbent powders of oyſter-ſhells, 
crab's-claws, and the like. Theſe ſhould be firſt ſated 
with lemon-juicez and then mixed with a little nitre, 
and with the before mentioned ſalts, they make an ex- 
cellent medicine. They may be given every three, four, 
or fix hours, as the urgency of ſymptoms require, and a 
draught of the decoction before preſcribed given after 


them. The abſorbent powders have been commonly 
preſcribed in fevers; but it would be better if they were 
neglected. Emulſions of ſweet almonds; and the cool- 
ing ſeeds, are alſo very proper at convenient intervals. 
See FEBRIFUGE. 

The method of ſuppreſſing fevers by means of cold, now 
commonly adopted, was practiſed by Hippocrates, Ca- 
len, Celſus, Avicenna, and the ancients : they expoſed 
their patients to cold air, and they gave them cold water 


to drink. Nothing is more deſired by a patient in a fe- 
ver than freſh air; it removes his anxiety, cools the 
blood, revives the ſpirits, and is in every view beneficial. 
There ought, therefore, to be a conſtant ſtream of freſh 
zit into his chamber, ſo as to keep it moderately cool, 
Air that has been repeatedly breathed, when the blood is 
inflamed, or the humours ate in a putrid ſtate, becomes 
unfit for reſpiration, and acquires a noxious quality. See 


The medicines by which the phyſician is to aſſiſt nature 
in her following buſineſs of excretion, are the gentle dia- 
phoretics, among which the diaphoretic antimony, when 
truly prepared, holds a very high place. The alexiphar- 
mics, which Have alſo a diuretic virtue, ſuch as the mix- 
tura ſimplex, when faithfully prepared, and lightly cam- 
phorated, are very proper; and the bowels are in the 
mean time to be kept open by emollient glyſters. Theſe 
things are proper in all fevers; but in ſome, alſo 
vomits, gently laxative medicines and bleeding, are ex- 
tremely proper ; thoſe, however, are not to be admitted 
at random in all kinds. 

At the beginning of 4 fever, the patient generally com- 
plains of great laſſitude or heavineſs; and this ſymptom 
evinces the propriety of keeping him eaſy, and, if pol- 
ſible, in bed : lying in bed relaxes the ſpaſms, abates the 
violence of the circulation; and gives nature an opportu- 
nity of exerting all her force to overcome the diſeaſe. 
The bed alone has often removed an incipient fever. 
The food of the patient in a fever ſhould be light, and 
eaſy of digeſtion, and given in ſmall quantities: it ought 
chiefly to be of the vegetable kind, as panada, roaſted 
apples, gruel, and ſuch like. All violent medicines are 
to be avoided in fevers ; for nature uſually attempts to 
do her office placidly and quietly in theſe caſes, and 
ſuch medicines violently diſturb her motions, and often 
bring on miſchiefs which ſhe would have wholly avoided. 
For this reaſon, vomits, though they are by ſome given 
indiſcriminately in all fevers, are to be very cautiouſly 
meddled with; and there are, in reality, only a few fe- 
vers in which they cari be allowed to be N. for in 
acute legitimate fevers, the cauſe of the diſeaſe never lies 
in che primz viæ; and the violent emotions in vomit- 
ing not only dreadfully diſturb the ſtomach and bowels, 
but occaſion a fullneſs of the veſlels about the head and 
neck, with various diſorders of the head in particular. 
In bilious fevers, the cauſe is indeed evidently in the pri- 
mz viz; but even in theſe, it is not ſo diſpoſed as to be 
ſo ſafely thrown up by vomit, nor can the inflammatory 
ſtate of the patient at that time properly bear ſuch a vio- 
lent ſhock. In intermittents, vomits are never proper, 
unleſs in tertains, for the cauſe in the other does not lic 
in the prime viz; and even in tertains, it may be diſ- 


violent tumult that a vomit occaſions in the body. 
Notwithſtanding the cautions above given with reſpeCt to 
the uſe of vomits, they are in many caſes very neceſſary 
and beneficial on the firſt attack of a fever. Antimonial 
medicines, adminiſtered ſor this purpoſe, curb the cir- 
culation, and promote all the diſcharges. Their influence 
on the whole nervous ſyſtem is ſuch, that the ſtrength is 
"my ſo much reduced when they are duly adverted to 
as when they are omitted. 


crid purges are in general to be avoided in fevers, 


ver. tart, vitr. ſal polychreſt. or Rupellenſe, tamarind. 
rhubarb, and manna; and if two or three grains of the 
emetic tartar is added in cafes that 


— 
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indicate a vomit to be | 
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proper, they will operate both ways, and there will 65 
no occaſion for adminiſtering an emetic by itſelf. Bleed- 
ing, though abſolutely neceſſary in ſynochal or contineint 
fevers, is not adviſable in many others; and vety often 
the opening a vein, and taking away too little blood, is 
the occaſivn of congeſtions of blood in the head, whence 
ariſe deliriums and other dreadful ſymptoms. The fate 
of diſeaſes in this country is ſo much altered, that true 
inflammatory. fevers are very rarez and that there is 
hardly one fever in ten where the lancet is neceſſary. 
In many caſes bleeding would be very prejudicial ; and 
this general rule may be obſerved, never to bleed at the 
beginning of a fever, unleſs there be evident ſigns of in- 
flammation. The giving of hot fudorific medicines be- 
fore the proper time greatly diſturbs nature, and brings 
on many ill conſequences. Junker's Conſ. Med. p. 261. 
Buchan's Med. chap. 13; Ws 

In all fevers the drinking plentifully of warm and cold 
weak liquors, is attended with many good conſequences ; 
the patient is always refreſhed by it, the febrile heat is 
mitigated, reſt is promoted, and the proper and ne- 
ceſſaty ſweats forwarded, The ſymptoms of fevers are 
never to be ſo regarded as to 32 the due attention 
to the ig point, nor is the phyſician to be alarmed 
at them. ant of appetite; and thirſt, with long watch- 
ings, are not to be attacked with particular medicines, 
but looked upon as mete ſymptoms that will hereafter go 
off of themſelves ; and inquietude of mind ſhould have 
no other medicine than ſerious advice of the harm it will 
do. Sudden cooling of the body in all fevers is a very 
dangerous thing. The patient js adviſed to ſwallow his 
liquids gently, not haſtily. Volatile ſalts have been with 
many of a long time in great uſe in fevers but they are 
uſually attended with bad conſequences afterwards; 
many perſons having been thrown into cxdematous ſwel- 
ling of the legs and feet, and ſome into an abſolute aſ- 
cites, only by the uſe of theſe in fevers. 

Acids in general are by many very much dreaded in fe- 
vers; but there is no real ground for this : on the con- 
trary, in Jo, 1 fevers, during the time of the vio- 
lent heat and immoderate thirſt, they are ſound of the 

reateſt uſe and benefit; Spirit of vitriol, or of ſulphur, 

emon-juice, with that of barberries, are all found very 
beneficial z only in caſes where there is a cough the vi- 
triolic acid is to be avoided, becauſe it uſually irritates 
that ſymptom, and lemon-juice ſweetened with ſugar 
alone is to be given. The uſe of aſtringent medicines, 
though too common, yet is extremely improper in all fe- 
vers; for in all theſe caſes the ſecretions and excretions 
all require to find the ways open ;. but theſe are all ob- 
ſtructed by aſtringents, and violent ſymptoms are brought 
on by this means, and often death. But in ſtubborn in- 
termittents, where the peccant matter is diſcharged, and 
yet theſe ſymptoms remain merely from their having be- 
come 2 theſe aſtringents may be allowed of, and 
are indeed not only ſafe, but of the greateſt uſe. Junket's 
Conſp. Med. P · 263. ® 

itre is an admirable medicine in fevers in general; it 

agrees with all temperaments, but principally with the 
hot; when taken in ſolution with warm and weak li- 
quors, it always gently opens the bowels; and when 
given in powders, it more than all other things obtunds 
the acrimony of the humours: 
In feveriſh diſorders, accompanied with hzmorrhages, 
the arnica vera has been recommended. See ARNICA 
vera. 


The moſt general and genuine diviſion of fevers is into 
eſſential and ſymptomatic. 


FEvER, eſſential, is that whoſe primary cauſe is in the 


blood itſelf, and which does not ariſe as an effect or ſymp- 
tom from any other diſeaſe in the ſolids or other parts. 
This is what we abſolutely and properly call a fever: 


FeveR, /mptomatic, is that which ariſes as an accident 


or ſymptom of ſome other antecedent diſorder ; as an in- 
flammation, phlegmon, eryſipelas, impoſthume, ſmall- 
pox, pleuriſy, &c, 

hence it is peculiarly denominated inflammatory, ery- 
ſipelatous, purulent, variolous, or pleuritic ſever. 
E/Jential fevers are generally diſtinguiſhed into continued 


and zntermitting ; others chooſe to divide them iuto diary, 
intermittent, continent, and continued. 


Fr vk, continual, is that which gives the patient no reſpite 


or intermiſſion, or which ſhews no remarkable increaſe 
or abatement in the ſymptoms. 

This is fubdivided by ſome into the acute, ardent, or in- 
flammatory, the progreſs of which is quick, and the 
ſymptoms violent; the few, or nervous, in which theſe 
are more gentle; and the malignant, putrid, or petechial, 
when livid or petechial ſpots manifeſt a purtrid ſtate of the 
humours ; and by others into putrid and not putrid. 


Fx vx x not putrid, continual, is that wherein the parts of tne 


blood are not ſo difſolved and broken as to 


give occaſion 
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for the principal parts thereof to be ſecreted; or that 
wherein there is not any diſcharge of putrid, purulent 
matter into the blood. 
FeveR, continual putrid, is that wherein the texture of the 
blood is rendered ſo lax, or even diffolved, that its parts 
or principles ſeparating, ſome of the principal of them 
are ſecreted and Joſt. See Putrid Fever. 
FevER, ardent or inflammatory, called by the Greeks xav- 
cos, is a very acute fevery generally introduced by rigor 
or chillneſs, and attended with a vehement heat, a fic- 
quent and full pulſe, a pain of the head, dry ſkin, red- 
neſs of the eyes, a florid countenance, pains in the back, 
loins, &c. difficulty of breathing, dry coughs, extreme 
thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, and commonly a rough and black 
tongue. The more dangerous ſymptoms are a delirium, 
laborious reſpiration, ſtarting of the tendons, hiccup, 
cold clammy ſweats, and an involuntary diſcharge of 
urine. The perſons moſt ſubject to this fever are the 
young and vigorous, and plethoric ; and it is moſt fre- 
quent in the ſpring and beginning of ſummer. It is oc- 
caſioned by violent exerciſe, ſtrong liquors, and a Tall 
diet, with little exerciſe, and by any thing that obſtructs 
perſpiration, as lying on the damp —_— drinking 
cold liquor when the body is hot, watching, &c. This 
fever ſeems to have no critical time for its termination, 
either in recovery or in death. When it is very violent, 
or very badly conducted, it ſometimes proves fatal on 
the ninth day. Perſons often die from the eighteenth to 
the — 1 and ſometimes about the fortieth day, 
after having been alternately better and worſe. The ge- 
neral courſe of theſe fevers is determinable from the four- 
teenth to the thirtieth day. The regimen proper for this 
fever ſhould be ſuch as is calculated to dilute the blood, 
correct the acrimony of the humours, allay the exceſſive 
heat; remove the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the veſſels, and 
promote the ſecretions. The patient ſhould, therefore, 
drink plentifully of diluting liquors, as water gruel, 
clear whey, barley-water, baum tea, &c. which may be 
ſharpened by juice of orange, currant jelly, &c. orange- 
whey, made by boiling in milk and water a bitter orange, 
fliced, or a lemon, a little cream of tartar, or a ſew 
ſpoonfuls of vinegar, till the curd ſeparates, is an excel- 
lent cooling drink. 'Two or three ſpoonfuls of white 
wine may be added to the boiling liquor. If the patient 
be coſtive, an ounce of tamarinds, with two ounces of 
ſtoned raiſins of the ſun, and a couple of figs, may be 
boiled in three pints of water to a quart, and this liquor 
may be uſed at diſcretion. His diet ſhould be ſpare and 
light, and conſiſt chiefly of gruel, panada, roaſted apples, 
&c. He ſhould be relieved by the admiſſion of freſh air 
into his chamber, and by ſprinkling it with vinegar, 
lemon-juice or vinegar and roſe-water, with a little 
nitre diſſolved in it. His mouth ſhould be often waſhed 
with a mixture of water, honey, and vinegar ; and his 
feet and hands ſhould be frequently bathed in luke warm 
water, eſpecially if the head be affected. To which we 
may add, that the patient ſhould be kept as ſtill and com- 
poſed as poſhble. Bleedin 
as the ſymptoms of an lucy fever appear, and 
repeated at the diſtance of twelve, eighteen, or twenty- 
four hours, according to the ſymptoms, till the hardneſs 
and fullneſs of the pulſe is ſenſibly abated. Hæmor- 
rhages, or bleedings from the noſe, often occur in this 
fever, much to the relief and ſecurity of the patient. If 
the ſever and heat be very great, forty or fifty drops of 
dulcified ſpirit of vitriol may be made into a draught, 
with an ounce of roſe-water, two ounces of common 
water, and half an ounce of ſimple ſyrup ; and this 
draught may bc adminiſtered every three or four hours 
while the fever is violent. When the patient diſcovers 
an inclination to vomit, the efforts of nature ſhould be 
aſſiſted by weak chamomile-tea or lukewarm water. If 
the belly be bound, a clyſter of milk and water, with a 
little ſalt, and a ſpoonful of ſweet-oll or freſh butter in it, 
ſhould be daily adminiſtered ; and if this ſhould fail, a 
tea-ſpoonful of magneſia alba, or cream of tartar, may be 
frequently added to the patient's drink. If about the 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulſe becomes more 
ſoſt, the tongue moiſter, and the urine begins to de- 
poſit a teddiſh ſediment, the diſeaſe promiſes a favour- 
able iſſue; but if, on the contrary, the ſpirits of the pa- 
tient become languid, the pulſe ſinks and yet retains its 
hardneſs, and his breathing becomes difficult, accom- 
panied with a ſtupor, trembling of the nerves, ſtarting 
of the tendons, a ſwelling of the belly, wildneſs of the 
eyes, and conſtant raving, there is great danger. In this 
caſe bliſtering-plaſters ſhould te applied to the head, 
ancles, inſide of the legs and thighs; and poultices 
of wheat-bread, muſtard, and vinegar, may he likewiſe 
applied to the ſoles of the feet ; and the patient ſhould 
be ſupported with cordials, as white-wine 'whey, negus, 


ſhould be performed as ſoon | 


FEV 


attended with danger, the beſt medical advice 
procured as ſoon as poſſible. 


ſhould be 


Inflammatory fevers may be diſtinguiſhed into two ſtages: 
* 


the firſt, while the pulſe continues hard, in which it is 
proper to bleed ; and the ſecond, when the inflammator 
ſymptoms ſtill remaining, the pulſe is too low for that 
evacuation. In this laſt ſtate, bliſters are the chief re 
medy, and which, except in a few ſingular caſes 1 
not to be uſed ſooner, If the bliſters are large, it is bet. 
ter to apply them gradually than many at a time. It is 
uſual to begin with the back, and, if neceſſary, to appl 
them next to the legs or the thighs, reſerving the — 
laſt, that the patient may be ſo much the longer conve. 
niently moved. There is no caution more neceſſary to a 
young phyſician than to abſtain from all opiates through 
theſe fevers, however much the patient may complain of 
pain or watchfulneſs. Indeed, if the fever be accom- 
panied with a diarrhoea, which is not critical, the looſe. 
neſs is to be gradually checked by diaſcordium, after giv= 
ing rhubarb, and endeavouring to turn the humour to 
the ſkin by the uſe of the diaphoretics, omitting the nitre 
with the uſe of the white decoction for the common 
drink. When, the -patient is beginning to recover, he 
ſhould avoid exceſs of food, drink, exerciſe, and 5 
pany, for fear of a relapſe; and if his digeſtion be bad 
and he ſhould be troubled with feveriſh heats, an e 
ſion of Peruvian bark in cold water will be of uſe; and 
when he has recovered his ſtrength, he ought to take 
ſome gentle laxative. Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. 15. 
and Tiſſot's Advice, &c. p. 244, &c. Pringle's Of, 
on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 134. 136. 
To the claſs of burning fevers are reducible the Jipyria, | 
aſſodes, helodes, &c. 
he /ipyria is a burning fever, wherein the heat is rery 
intenſe within- ide, and at the ſame time the external parts 
are cold. 
The gffedes is a burning fever, attended with great in- 
uietudes, nauſeas, vomiting, &c. 
" belodes is a fever, wherein the patient ſweats conti- 
nually. 
The /yncopal fever is that attended with frequent ſwoon- 
ings. 
The epialos is that wherein both heat and cold are felt in 
the ſame part at the ſame time. 
FEvER, bil:ous, When a fever is accompanied with bili- 
ous diſcharges by vomit or ſtool, whether it be continual, 
intermitting, or remitting, it is called bilious, and be- 
longs to the claſs of ardent fevers. See BiLIous fever 
and CHOLER1C fever, 
Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Medical and Experimental, 
informs us, that in theſe fevers the powder of coLUMB0 
root, given in doſes of fifteen to.twenty grains, with vi- 
triolated tartar, from one to two ſcruples every four, 
five, or fix hours, produces both ſpeedy and beneficial 
effects. Dr. Haygarth of Cheſter farther remarks, that 
after the primz viz are unloaded of their bilious con- 
tents, the columbo-root admirably allays the nauſea, con- 
ſtantly attendant on this diſorder; and that it anſwers 
our warmelt wiſhes, by correCting the bile, reſtoring the 
proper tone of the ſtomach, and of the whole habit; 
and that it is an excellent preventative of relapſes to 
which patients in this diſorder are peculiarly diſpoſed, 
Burning bilious fever of the Welt Indies, called alſo the 
yellow fever, frequently attacks the Europeans, who in- 
dulge to exceſs, and are not careful to guard againſt the 
heats and dews that are common in that part of the 
world. It attacks with a tranſient chillneſs and fluver- 
ing, which are ſoon ſucceeded by a burning heat all over 
the body, and more particularly about the præcordia; 
the pulſe is high and quick, but not hard ; the eyes are 
heavy ; a violent head ach follows, with a ſtrong pul- 
ſation of the temporal arteries, and a laborious relpira- 
tion; a nauſea ſucceeds. with bilious diſcharges; the 
anxiety of the patient is very great, and he ſcels pain in 
the back and loins, and an uneaſy laſlitude in the limbs. 
In about twelve hours after the firſt attack, the tongue 
is very dry, rough, and diſcoloured ; the thirlt is excel 
ſive, a ſoreneſs is felt all over the body, and a delirium 
comes on. in the laſt ſtage the patient labours under 4 
COMA, Hanifeſts great oppreſhon about the prazcordia 5 
at length the tendons tremble, and cold ſweats and Ccon- 
vulſions terminate in death. When the patient recover, 
the criſis uſually happens on the fourth day after the at- 
tack, and diſcovers itſelf by a ſuſfuſion of bile all over the 
body; and a yellow tinge in the eyes is reckoned a fa- 
vourable prognoſtic. Inceſſant vomiting, with diſchafges, 
growing of a darker colour, is a fatal fignz and it a dry 
ſkin, which is a threatening ſymptom, accompanies an 
inflamed redneſs of the eyes, death may be expecled in 
a few hours. Bleeding ſhould be immediately propoled , 
but after the third day it is hardly adviſable. Then ons 
or two grains of tartar emetic ſhould be given for ec. 


ſago- gruel with wine in it, &c. As this diſeaſe is always 


4 


ating 
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ating the bile; and the belly muſt be kept ſoluble by re- | 
peated doſes of faline purges. When the prime viz are 


evacuated, the bark, either- in ſubſtance or infuſed in 
cold water, muſt be freely uſed, in doſes as large and as 
often repeated as the ſtomach can digeſt them. It ſhould | 
be given as ſoon as a remiſſion is obſerved, or a diapho- 
refis is produced. The columbo-root ſhould be alſo tried. 
Bliſters may keep off the coma; or if it comes on, they 
ſhould be applied to the head, arms, and legs, and ſina- 
piſms to the ſoles of the feet. Cordial medicines, with 
camphor, ſhould be alſo duly adminiſtered. Motherby's 
Diet. n 

FevER, benign catarrhal, in Medicine, the name given by 
authors to a fever extremely different from the malig- 
nant one of the ſame denomination, which is alſo called 
by way of diſtir.&tion, petechialis. This is the diſeaſe de- 
ſcribed in the writings of the ancients, under the name 
of febris quotidiana continua. It is properly a continual 
ſymptomatic fever, in which nature is labouring of her- 
ſelf to correct the vitiated lymph, whether its faults be 
in quality or only in motion. This is done by increafing 
the ſecretory or excretory motions beyond their natural 
ſtandard, but yet not to any great violence. The differ- 
ence between this and the malignant kind, though ſo 
very great as to make them appear wholly different ſpe- 
cies, yet is only in degree. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 313. 
Signs of it, This fever always attacks people in an even- 
ing, and is principally frequent in the ſpring and au- 
tumnal ſeaſons. A gravedo and coryxa either pteſage 
it, -or are immediately joined with it, and the patient 1s 
afflicted with a hoarſeneſs and difficulty of ſwallowing ; 
he feels alſo a kind of inflammation, or, as it were, St. 
Anthony's fire within his throat, and a weight in the 
breaſt; and is attended through the whole courſe of the 
diſeaſe with a violent cough, which brings up nothing, 
and with a remarkable univerſal languor of the body. 
Pains in the back, attended with ſhiverings, frequently 
alſo attend the firſt attacks of this fever, and continue 
half an hour, ſometimes an hour; theſe are ſucceeded 
immediately by a gentle heat, and this brings on a ſenſe 
of ſtraitneſs over the breaſt, a diſhculty of breathing, and 
in ſome people a continual reaching to vomit. This 
heat endures fewer or more hours, according to the de- 
gree of the plethora, The pulſe is frequent and quick, 
the appetite is weak, the ſtrength fails, and the fleep be- 
comes unquiet and diſturbed; the head rather feels 
weak than painful; and ſometimes vomitings, often 
diarthœas, ſoon ſucceed theſe complaints. Sweats are 


frequent and copious; and the urine, which is of an“ 


orange-colour, as it is in all inflammatory fevers, has 
this peculiar quality in this caſe, that it depoſits a bluiſh 
white ſkin, beſide the roſe-coloured ſediment. 
Perſons ſubject to it. Theſe are principally thoſe of a 
ſanguine or phlegmatic habit, and ſuch as have a very 
faulty ſerum ; ſuch as are obliged by their uſual occupa- 
tions to expoſe their head and neck much to the cold; 
thoſe who have had the itch, or any other violent cuta- 
neous eruption ſtruck in upon them; and thoſe who are 
watchful long in the night, and drink too much wine. 
Cauſes of it. Theſe are frequently violent and ſudden 
cooling of the body, as when hot with exerciſe, by drink- 
ing large draughts of cold liquors ; the acrid matter uſed 
to be thrown off by a coryza, driven back: and all 
things which any way impede natural and healthful per- 
ſpication. 
Progneſtics in it, The ſimple catarrhal fever often goes 
off very happily without the aſſiſtance of medicines, only 
by obſerving a good regimen ; but notwithſtanding this 
natural mildneſs, it often hecomes dangerous to particu- 
lar conſtitutions, and by means of improper treatment ; 
but the more it recedes from its natural mildneſs, and the 
more intenſe the heat is, the greater fear there is of ſome 
of the viſcera being injured. The happieſt event of it is, 
by a daily reſolution and ſucceſlive diſſipation of the mor- 
bific matter. 
Method of treatment. The fault of the lymph in this 
diſeaſe uſually conſiſting in its viſcous and mucous tex- 
ture; this is to be relieved by alexipharmics, and the 
like medicines. The roots of clecampane, pimpernel, 
and vincetoxicum are famous for doing great ſervice in 
theſe caſes; and to theſe may very properly be added 
the ſaline digeſtives, ſuch as nitre, and the tartarum vi- 
triolatum, The mixtura ſimplex is alſo to be given in 
doſes of twenty-five drops, twice, or oftener in a day. 
The cough is to be moderated by liquorice, emulſions of 
ſweet almonds, oil of almonds and barley-water, water- 
gruel, or the like. The dowels are alſo to be gently 
kept open by a laxative diet, a frequent drinking of weak 
and emollient liquors, and by clyſters at proper times. 
See CATARRH. | 
Fever, malignant catarrhal, in Medicine, the name of 


fever extremely different from the ſimple catarrhal ſever, | 


and much more dangerous. This is alſo call& by fore 
the petechiul catarrhal fever, It is a diſeaſe in which na- 
ture is endeavouring, by increaſing the ſeeretory and ex- 


cretory motions, to eliminate the catarrhal, acrid, and 
active matter. This is unqueſtionably the ſame ſpecies 


of fever with the ſimple one of this name, but extremel 


different in degree, and is often even epidemical. This 
is called by ſome tlie febrts Hungarica, and febris ca 
trenftry or camp fever; but the latter appellation is uſed to 
expreſs it in its very worſt ſtate, and when attended with 
its moſt terrible ſymptoms. The petechiæ, or ſpots, in 
this fever, are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from thoſe in 
the common ſcorbutic caſes. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 


317. 3 
Signs of it. Theſe are the ſame with thoſe of the ſimple 


catarr hal fever ; but with this difference, that in this caſe 


there are alſo violent anxieties of the mind, a ſudden re- 
ſolution of the ſtrength, a continual difficulty of breath- 
ing, and a loathing of all kinds of food. This laſt ſymp- 
tom uſually continues till the eleventh day. The patients 
are alſo ſubject to frequent faintings, and are uſually de- 
lirious, and complain of very ſharp pains in the back, 
and at the joints. After theſe ſymptoms the petechiæ 
uſually appear; theſe are little red ſpots on the breaſt, 
&. reſembling flea-bites. When hot medicines ate 
given, the petechiz are enlarged. - Aphthe and quin- 
ſeys are alſo very frequent attendants on this fever; and 
diarrhceas ſeldom fail of appearing at ſome ſtage of the 
diſeaſe, and are often critical. 
This fever ſeldom attacks the patient with a ſhivering. 
It is very contagious, in the manner of other malignant 
fevers, and has this peculiar circumſtance, that it is very 
often complicated with other diſeaſes, and according to 
the ſeaſons and other accidents, frequently appears undec 
their form. In February, March and April, it ofien 
has the appearances of a pleuriſy ; in May and June, it 
often affects the ſymptoms of the ch rica febris; and at 
this ſeaſon of the year is frequently, in the beginning, 
attended with terrible bxmotrhages. In July and Au- 
guſt, a dyſentery is frequently joined with it; and, in 
the winter months, it generally has a bad cough attend- 
ing on it. Perſons of tender habits are much more ſub- 
ject to this diſeaſe from inſection than thoſe who are of 
a hardy and robuſt make. But as it is contagious, -it 
ſometimes ſparcs no age, ſex, or conſtitution, that come 
in the way. 
Cauſes of it. The moſt frequent cauſes of this diſeaſe 
are a fermentaceous and putrid exhalation in the air, and 
the contagion from the bodies and eſſtuvia of the ſick; 
and in this laſt caſe, a natural terror of receiving the in- 
feAion is often found to make people more ſubjcct than 
ordinary to receive it. And to theſe are to be added the 
eating vitiated and fermenting proviſions, and the ſud- 
den cooling of the body when very hot with labour or 
exerciſe, and frequent and violent paſſions ſuppretied. 
The ſpots which appear on certain days in this diteaſe are 
not eſſential to it, though common; and hence the ever 
is rather called by accurate writers, /ebris petechizans. 
than petechialis; they are a relief to the patient, if they 
are not violently repelled, or ſome other way improper!y 
treated. When they appear earlier than the ſeventh day, 
they are alſo obſerved to be worſe prefages than when 
they appear on, or aſter it. When the ſpots appear in 
very great numbers, they uſually fly back again, and the 
patient is much endangered by it. And when they are 
of a bright red, and after three or four days appearance 
go off again, and leave the patient better than before, 
they are a ſure good - prognoſtic. But if they ate of a 
livid or black colour, they are a very bad omen; and 
when after the eruption the perſon does not find himſelf 
relieved, the conſequence is often a miliary purple /-- 
ver. Lightheadedneſs before the ſeventh day is leſs dan- 
gerous than if it does not happen till after it. Diatrhœas 
in all other eruptive fevers are a very bad ſymptom, and 
often preſage the death of the patient. But that is no! 
the caſe in this; they ſometimes prove critical, and carry 
off the diſeaſe. But when that is not the caſe, they arc 
of no bad effect, and are always better for the patient 
than an obſtinate coſtivencſs. But it is to be obſerved, 
that though theſe diatrhœas, when they come naturally, 
are of preat relief in many caſes, and of no harm in 
others; yet art is not here to be uſed as nature, and no 
purgivg medicines are by any means to be given to bring 
on a laxity of the bowels. 
Method of cure. Gentle evacuations are to be brought 
on by ſuch medicines as encourage perſpiration, and 
promote urine. Abſorbents, fatucated with acids, as 
crab's-eyes, ſated with lemon-juice, are of ſervice; and 
ro theſe ſhould be joined a ſmall quantity of nitre, 
Cooling emulſions are alſo to be given at times; and fpi- 
rit of wine, camphorated, is to be rubbed on the head 
to mitigate the violent head-achs, And Stahl greatly re- 
| 2 dcommends;, 


commends, in the caſe of a too violent diarrhoea, the uſe 
of powders made of purified nitre and mountain cryſtal. 
In caſes of obſtinate coſtiveneſs, clyſters muft be injected 
as often as is found neceſſary ; and when there is a com- 
laint of ſoreneſs in the fauces, difficulty of ſwallow- 
ing, aſtringent gargariſms are to be uſed. Junker's 
92 Med. p. 322. Sec HosriTAL fever, and Putrid 
EVER. 
Fever, choleric, in Medicine, the name of a fever, called 
alſo by ſome B1L10vs foo: and by others a ra ar 
though the generality o 
febris from the — 4 All bilious fevers are properly 
ſpecies of acute fevers, and owe their origin to diſtem- 
peratures of the bile, at times when the aliments are in 
a ſtate of fermentation in the ſtomach and inteftines. 
The cauſus is diſtinguiſhed from the chelerica febris, pro- 
perly ſo called, by its being ever much more violent and 
dangerous, and by the excretions which attend it. For 


in the choleric fever the vitiated gall and other bilious ex- 


cretions are always, plentifully voided, ſometimes up- 
wards, ſometimes downward, and ſometimes both ways. 
In the cau/us, the matter is more uſually detained in the 
body, and rarely voided otherwiſe than by yomiting, 
and that uſually only in ſmall quantities, and in the be- 
inning of the diſtemper. 


igns of it. The general ſigus of the cholerica febris and | 


cauſus are a remarkable anxiety, and frequent complaints 
about the breaſt, as of a ſtraitneſs and painful heat. A 
violent heat on the inſide of the mouth, and inſatiable and 
intolerable thirſt, trembling and convulſive motions of 
the joints, and violent deliriums. Dryneſs of the mouth 
and tongue are often ſo terrible in this difeaſe, that the 


ſkin cracks with it; and often the whites of the eyes, | 


ſometimes the whole body, becomes yellowiſh. The pe- 
culiar and appropriated ſymptoms of a cholerica febris, 
ſtrictly ſo called, are an univerſal languot and debility of 
the limbs. 

A ſevere ſhivering firſt ſeizes the patient, and is ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by a very violent heat and raging pain in the 
head; and after the two firſt days, there uſually are very 
terrible ſtrainings and teachings to vomit. The matter 
brought up at theſe times is cauſtic, acrid, and bilious, 
and inflames, and even ulcerates the fauces, and if void- 
ed upon a ſtone floor, efferveſces violently. If this vo- 
miting abates, there immediately comes on a diarrhoea, 
attended with a teneſmus, occaſioned by the irritation of 
this ſharp matter in the rectum. Faintings alſo are very 


frequent in this diſeaſe, eſpecially where the vomitings | 


do not bring up a ſufficient quantity of the offending 
matter. The peculiar and appropriated ſigns of the cau- 
fus, ſtrictly fo called, are theſe : a violent and inſatiable 
thirſt, greater than that in any other fever. The bowels 
are always bound; and it is — very ſeldom that there 
is any tendency to vomit. The urine is reddiſh and tur- 
bid, and after ſtanding ſome time, depolits a red ſedi- 
ment. Often there is a ſenſible pain and ſoreneſs ia the 
præcordia, ſo that the patient cannot bear the leaſt touch 
upon the breaſt ; and uſually, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, 
there are faintings and violent convulſions, 
Perſons maſi ſubject to this diſeaſe are ſuch as eat largely, 
and drink heavy and imperfectly fermented liquors after 
it. The cholcrica febris, properly ſo called, is moſt fre- 
vent with thoſe of a cholerico- ſanguineous habit, and 
uch as ſeed on high-ſcaſoned meats, and drink abun- 
dance of wine or other ſtrong liquors; and is often 
brought on ſuch perſons by their falling into a violent 
paſſion after a full meal. 'The cauſus peculiarly attacks 
the people of melancholic habits, who are much inclined 
to paſſion, but ſuppreſs it, and who are naturally coflive. 
Prognoſiics in it. The ſimple choleric fever is attended 


with great danger, if not timely undertaken to be cured. 


But the cauſus is yet more fatal than it, and from Hip- 
pocrates's days has been accounted among the febres le- 
thifere, or fevers that very frequently kill the patient. 

In many fevers nature is able to help herſelf, and ſuc- 
cceds belt of all when left alone. But theſe are of that 
number of diſtempers in which the aſſiſtance of art is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, and out of which nature very ſeldom 
brings the patient ſafely when unaſſiſted. The happieſt 
turn this fever can take, is the copious diſcharge of the 
peccant matter by vomit; for when it goes downward, 
the febrile heat always increaſes, and the ſymptoms in 
general uſually grow worſe. When the reachings are 
violent, and the matter brought up is but ſmall in quan- 
tity, then the patient is uſually ſubjected to painful hic- 
coughs, and dangerous ſyncopes and convulſions. When 
much bile is thrown up by vomit, and that not very badly 
coloured, and there is no diarrhcca, there is then little 
danger from the diſeaſe; and in general, coſtiveneſs in 
this (tate of the diſeaſe is more eligible than a tendeny 


to ſtools. The more violent the delirium is in thele |} 
diieaſes, and the longer continued, always the greater is 


9 


writers diſtinguiſh the cholerica | 


| FEvER, continent. 


FEVER, depuratery. See DErURATORIA febris. 
FEvER, diary, is that which does not ordinarily hold be- 


FEvER, goal. 
FEvER, heftic, is a flow, durable fever, which extenuates 
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the danger to the patient. And if the pains and bare 
ing heat ſaddenly ceaſe, and a eee and * — 
of the ſpirits ſucceed, there is no doubt of a gangrene 
being coming on within. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 273, 


277- 

Method of cure, The cure of theſe diſeaſes confits m 
mitigating the violent ſharpneſs of the humour, and pro- 
moting its evacuation: and ſinally, in abating the burn- 
ing heat brought on by it. The utmoſt endeavours are 
firſt to be made to correct and alter the morbific matter, 
To this purpoſe, the ſeveral preparations of nitre, with 
the teſtaceous powders and mucilaginous Ptiſans, with 
ſmall mixtures of lemon- juice, and frequent draughts of 
cooling and diluting liquors, are to be given moderately 
warm. If the coſtiveneſs be too violent, clyſters of broth 
muſt be injected, with the addition of a little oil and 
faltz and, if neceflary, fmall doſes of rhubarb, To 
quell the febrile heat and emotions of the blood, the mix. 
tura ſimplex may be given with great ſucceſs; and there 
is often a ſenſible good effect from the appplication of 
rags wetted in camphorated ſpirit of wine to the pit of 
the ſtomach. After the morbific matter is — wry 
the reachings to vomit may be allayed by gentle opiates, 
All hot * A4. change the B1Ltous fevers inte in- 
flammatory ones; and the common ſudorifics drive the 
morbific matter into blood, and uſually bring on al- 
moſt immediate diſcolourings of the ſkin like thoſe of the 
jaundice. Bleeding, though performed ever ſo early in 


the diſeaſe, ſeldom does any good, except only in re- 
markable plethoric habits. * 


FE VERS, colliguative, are thoſe wherein the whole body i; 


conſumed and emaciated in no long time; the ſolid parts, 
with the fat, &c. melted down, and carried off by a diat- 
rhœa, ſweat, urine, &c. 

See SYNOCHUSs. 


ond twenty-four hours. It is the gentleſt of all fevers; 
is ſrequently got by too much exerciſe, or other external 
accidents. It is cured by reſt alone, and keeping in bed. 
If it remain for ſeveral days, it is cither called a continual 
ephemera, or ſimple ſynechus. 


FEVER, epidemics See ErIDEMICy Peſlilential BISEASEs, 


PLAGUE, &c. 


FEvERS, eruptive, are thoſe which, beſide the ſymptoms 


common to other /evers, have their criſes attended wich 
cutaneous eruptions. Such are thoſe of the ſmall- pox, 
meaſles, the petechial, the purple or ſcarlet F ver, and 
the miliary fever z the other ſymptoms arc, a grievous 
oppreſſion of the breaſt, laborious ſhort breath, obſtinate 
waking, ſpaſms, ſore throat, cough, &c. 

See Hos IT AL fever. 


and emaciates the body by inſenſible degrees. See Hec- 
Tic and CONSUMPTION.' 

It has three ſtages : the firſt, while it conſumes the juices 
of the body; the ſecond, when it exhauſts the fleſhy ſub- 
ſtance of its humidity ; and the thiid, when it lays hold 
of, and deſtroys the ſolids themſelves ; in which laſt 
ſtage it is reputed incurable. Its effect is ſomewhat like 
that of a flame, firſt conſuming the oil of the lamp, then 
the moiſture of the wick; and laſtly, the wick itſelf. 
But this fever is frequently conſidered as of the /ympton- 
atic or ſecondary kind, ariſing in phthiſes, &c. 


FeveR, inflammatory. See Ardent FEVER. ; 
FEVER, intermitting, is that which ceaſes and returns again. 


alternately at ſtated periods, and is called allo an AGE. 


Agues are occaſioned by effluvia from putrid ſtagnatin 


water, They are alſo produced by eating too much 
ſtone-fruit, by a poor watery diet, damp houſes, even- 
ing dews, lying on the damp ground, watching, fatigue, 
depreſſing paſſions, and the like. In a word, whatever 
relaxes the ſolids, diminiſhes the perſpiration, or ob- 
ſtructs the circulation in the capillary or ſmall veſſels, 
diſpoſes the body to this diſeaſe. 

In this kind of fever, cold and heat, ſhivering and ſweat- 
ing, ſucceed each other; the paroxyſms are attended 
with ſickneſs, nauſea, vomitings, head-ach, pain in the 
back and loins, &c. the paroxyſms are acute, but the 
diſeaſe uſually more or leſs chronical. 

Sometimes the diſeaſe comes on ſuddenly, when the per- 
ſon thinks himſelf in perfect health: but it is more com- 
monly preceded by liſtleſſneſs, loſs of appetite, and the 
other [ymptoms above recited. The quality of the 
urine after the fit characteriſes theſe ſeveral ſpecies of 
intermittents : it is of a reddiſh colour, and lets fall a ſe- 
diment exactly reſembling brick-duſt. It is ſometimes 
frothy, and a pelliele oc thin frothy ſkin appears on the 
top, and adhering to the ſides of the glaſs in which it 1s 
contained, 

While the fit continues, the patient ought to drink freely 
of water-gruel, orapge-whey, weak chamomile-tea; * 


gram of the powder of ipecacuanha will be ſufficient for 


extract and laudanum, muſt be diminiſhed for children. 
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if bis (pirits be low, ſmall wine-whey, ſharpened with | 
the juice of a lemon. His drink ſhould be warm; and 


if twenty or twenty-five drops of laudanum be put into 
his drink, and given about half an hour after the com- 
mencement of the hot fit, it would promote his ſweat, 
ſhorten the fit, relieve, the head, and tend greatly to re- 
move the diſeaſe. His food between the paroxyſms 
mould be nouriſhing, and eaſy of digeſtion 3 and his 
drink be ſmall negus, acidulated with the juice of lemons 
or oranges, and ſometimes a little weak punch. Mode- 
rate exercile will alſo be of great uſt. 5 
In the cure of an inter mitting fever, when it does not go 
of without medicine, the fit object is to cleanſe the 
omach and bowels ; for this purpoſe vomits ſhould be 
inken before any other medicine; a ſcruple or half a 


an adult, which may be taken two or three hours before 
che refurn of the fit, and repeated at the diſtance of three 
or four days: during the operation, the patient ſhould 
Critk plentiſully of weak chamomile tea. If he be afraid 
to take a vomit, he muſt in this caſe cleanſe the bowels 
by a doſe or two of Glauber's ſalts, jalap, or rhubarb. At 
the beginning of an inter mitting fever, when exceſſive 
heat, a delirium, &c. indicate an inſlammation, bleed- 
ing may be proper : the intermittents that prevail in cold 
dry ſprings are ſometimes blended with an inflammatory 
diſpolition 3 but the zutumnal fevers are frequently com- 
bined with a principle of putrefaCtion, in which caſe 
bleeding would be improper: as the blood is ſeldom in 
an inflammatory ſtate in intermitting fevers, this opera- 
tion is rarely neceſſary. : 

After proper evacuations, the patient may ſafely uſe the 
Peruvian bark, which, by the general conſent of phyſi- 
cians, is allowed to be a ſpecific for theſe fevers in all 
ſeaſons, ages, and conſtitutions. I wo ounces of the 
powder may be divided into twenty-four doſes, and 
made into bolufſes with ſyrup of lemon, or mixed with 
red wine, chamomile-tea, water-gruel, or any other li- 
quor that is molt agreeable to the patient. In a quotidian 
fever, one of theſe doſes may be taken every two hours 
during the interval of the fits. In a tertian ague, it will 
be ſufficient to take a doſe every third hour; and in a 
quartan, every fourth. A ſmaller quantity of bark will 
{uihce ſor a young perſon ; and the doſe mult be adapted 
to the age, conſtitution, and violence of the ſymptoms. 
The patient ſhould perſiſt in the uſe of this medicine till 
the diſeaſe is entirely overcome; and eſpecially in au- 
tumnal or winter agues, which are much more obſtinate 
than thoſe of ſpring and ſummer. A cup of the follow- 
ing infuſion, drank three or four times a day, will greatly 
promote the cure: take an ounce of gentian root, half 
an ounce of calamus aromaticus, and as much orange- 
peel, with three or ſour handfuls of chamomile-flowers, 
and a handful of coriander feeds; bruiſe them together 
in a mortar, and uſe them in form of an infuſion or tea. 
About half a handful of theſe ingredients may be put 
into a tea-pot, and a pint of boiling water poured on 
them; or two handfuls of the fame ingredients may be 
put into a bottle of white wine, and a glaſs of it may be 
drank twice or thrice a day. Thoſe who prefer a decoc- 
tion of the bark, may boil an ounce of it with two drams 
of bruiſed ſnake-root, and an equal quantity of falt of 
wormwood, in a quart of water till it is reduced to a 
pint : to the ſtrained liquor may be added an equal quan- 
tity of red wine, and a glaſs of it taken frequently. In 
obfitzate agues, and particularly untavourable circum- 
ilances, it will be neceflary to mix with two ounces of 
the bark half an ounce of Virginian ſnake-root, and a 
quarter of an ounce of ginger, or ſome other warm aro- 
matic; but when the ſymptoms are of an inflammatory 
nature, the aramatics may be omitted, and half an ounce 

of falt of wormwood or ſalt of tartar may be added to 

%%% above quantity of bark. When children are af- 

wc with this diſeaſe, the bark may be rendered more 

pratable by mixing it with diſtilled waters and ſyrup, 

ad ſharpening it with the elixir or ſpirit of vitriol. It 

may be allo given in the form of a clyſter. Dr. Lind 

recommends for an adult half an ounce of the extract of 

bark difſulvcd in four ounces of warm water, with the 

»FHItion of half an ounce of ſweer oil, and fix or eight 

drops of laudanum, to be repeated every fourth hour, 

or oftener, as occaſion ſhall require, The quantity of 


Children have been ſometimes cured by wearing a waiſt- 
cont with powdered bark quilted between the folds of it; 
* bathing them ſrequently in a ſtrong decoction of the 
bark, and rubbing the ſpine with ſtrong ſpirits, or with 
4 mixture of equal parts of laudanum and the ſaponace- 
ous tiniment. Profelor Bergman, in his Opuſcula Phy- 
lic J & Chemica, 1779, mentions ſeveral inſtances, in 
which the moſt obſtinate intermittent fevers that have 
raged in Sweden for fome years palt, and that would not 
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yield to the bark, have been almoſt conſtantly removed 
by the artificial Seltzer-water, or other fimple impregna- 
tions of water with fixed air. The following preventa- 
tive will be of ſervice to thoſe who live in low marſliy 
countries, or who are liable to frequent attacks of this 
diſeaſe: take an ounce of the beſt bark, Virginian ſnake- 
root, and orange-peel, of each half an ounce; bruiſe 
them all together, and infuſe them five or fix days is 
a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good ſpirit; 
pour off the clear liquor, and take a wine-glaſs of it 
twice or thrice a day. Gentian root, or calamus ato- 
maticus may alſo be chewed for the ſame purpoſe : all 
bitters, eſpecially thoſe that are warm and aſtringent, arc 
antidotes to agues, Buchan Dom. Med. chap. 14. and 
Tiflot's Adv. &c. chap. 18. $ 250, 

In intermitting fevers, it ſeems, from Dr. Langriſt's ex- 
periments, that the craſſamentum of the blood is not io 
viſcid and tenacious, neither is the ſerum fo bilions, ſa- 
line, and acrid, as in acute continual fevers, The red glo- 
bules abound more, and the cruor is more viſcid and tough 
in quotidians than in tertians, and in tertians than in quar- 
tans. Mod. Theor. and Pract. of Phyſ. p. 229. 

The cold bath has been preſcribed with ſucceſs as 2 
flrengthener to thoſe who were recovering from obſtinate 
inter mitting fevers, to prevent a return of the diſcaſe. Sec: 
Dr. Huxham's Obf. de Aere & Morb. Epid. 

Intermitting fevers are of divers kinds; as the au An 
TAN, QUOTIDIAN, double QUOTIDIAN, and TERTIAN. 
There are alſo intermitting fevers which only return every 


fifth day, or every lixth, or every ſeventh, and at other 
intervals, 


FEveR, inteſtinal, febris inte/iinalis, in Medicine, a name 


given by Heiſter to a peculiar ſpecies of acute fever, 
paſſed over in filence by the generality of authors, but 
by ſome called the meſenteric fever, and by our Sydenham 
the new fever, nova febris. This differs from other acute 
fevers, in that it is attended always with a diarrhœa, 
which, however, is ſalutary, and which it is very dan- 
gerous to ſtop; and in that it is not relieved by the at- 
temporating or diaphoretie medicines uſed in other „e- 
vers, much leſs by the hot ſudorifics ; all theſe things 
exaſperate and make it woiſe 3 and the only things that 
give relief in it are gentle cathartics, and vomits that 
operate without violence. This fever, therefore, evi- 
dently ſhews the error of thoſe haity reaſonets, who de- 
clarc, that all acute fevers are to be cured by diaphore- 
ties. 
This peculiar ſpecies of fever, though unknown to many 
of the late writers, and called by Sydenham a new dif- 
temper, was not unknown to the ancients, Hippocrates 
has left many things concerning it; as have alſo the later 
Greeks, and Celſus; and among ſhe moderne, Durer, 
Sennertus, Foreſtus, Riveriuvs, Emuller, Baglivi, Stahl, 
Hoffman, and Lanciſci, have all met with it, though 
they have all given but very ſhort and imperfect deſcrip- 
tions of it in their writings. 
The generality of thoſe who have written of this fever, 
have referred it to the malignant kinds, from its being 
uſually attended with ſevere and uncommon ſymptoms 
ſrom the beginning, or from ſuch being brought on iu 
the courle of an irregular treatment. The common me— 
thod of curing fevers by diaphoretic medicines, brings on 
in this, anxieties and ſtraightneſs of the præcordia, with 
pains about the ſtomach, loſs of appetite, and deliciums, 
with efloreſcences of various kinds, particularly petechial 
ſpots 3 and theſe ſymptoms are not unfrequently attended 
with death. But it is to be obſerved, that diſeaſes are to 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed in their own ſymptoms ; thoſe 
which the phyſicians bring on being often very different 
from what nature would offer. 
Thele /evers have their ſeat in the ſtomach and int-fins: : 
or if they have it any where elſe, it appears at leaſt that 
their origin, which is in a putrid colluvies, is always 
much more eaſily educed and evacuated by theſe than by 
any other paſſages. Many of the diſtempers mentioned 
by authors under peculiar names, are properly to be re- 
ferred, as to their cauſes, to this ſpecies of fever. The 
dyſenteric fever is abſolutely of this kind, and mny of 
the petechial ones. The catarrhal fevers alſo are refer- 
able to this kind; and the continual quotidian and ter— 
tian, with the fevers deſcribed by the ancients under the 
names of hemitrit@us, aſſod's, helodes, epiala, and lypria, 
with the er:tophye, nearly allied to the hemitritæi, and by 
ſome authors confounded together, the words being uſed 
as ſynonymous. 
Symptoms of inteſtinal fevers. Theſe are frequent ſhiver- 
ings when the patient is firſt ſeized with the diſtemper, 
which return at different and irregular intervals. After 
thefe, the tongue, teeth, and fauces, are covered with 
a foul and viſcid phlegm, the tongue, in particular, 
often looking yellowiſh and blackiſh with it; the patient 
perceives a continual diſagreeable taſle in his mouth 


from 


— — — 
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from this, and the people who are about him an il! ſmell. 
There is always a diarrhea attending theſe fevers, and 
the ſæces voided in it have a peculiarly offenſive ſmell. 
The hypochondria are always diſtended, and often in 

ain ; the patients are attended with violent tremblings 
in their ſleep, fo that they are frequently waked 1n ter- 
tors and uneaſineſs; ant in tenderer ſubjects, theſe alſo 
are very frequent while waking. Pains in the head and 
neck are alſo conſtant attendants of this diſtemper, and 
feem to take their origin from ſpaſms. The urine, in the 
beginning of the diſeaſe, is of a natural ſtate and colour, 
and aſterwards becomes turbid, and depoſits a muddy ſe- 
diment during the whole courſe of the diſtemper. 
Theſe are the conſtant ſymptoms of thefe fevers ; but be- 
ſide theſe, there are ſometimes other violent ones, ſuch 
as violent anxieties of the præcordia, pains in the ſto- 
mach, and in the ſide refembling thoſe of a pleuriſy, a 
toſs of ſtrength, a violent internal heat, and a continual 
convullive or ttemulous motion of the hands, with a fub- 
ſultus tendinum, hiccough, and cold ſweats; which are 
extremely dangerous ſymptoms, and preſage a fatal pe- 
riod to the diſtemper. ; 
Beſide theſe, which are the common, and the additional 
ſymptoms of thefe fevers, there are yet ſome others often 
ſeen in them, which are merely accidental, and are ow'vg 
to the improper management of the patient. It is a com- 


mon error to give hot and ſudorific medicines in theſe 


caſes; the conſequence of which is, that the peccant 
matter which was lodged before in the primæ viz, is pro- 
pelled into the blood, and not being able to make its 
way through the pores, it appears under the {kin in form 
of petechiæ or purple ſpots, or of papulz of a purple or 
reddiſh, ſometimes of à livid or blackiſh colour. Under 
this circumſtance, which is wholly owing to the igno- 
rance of the preſcriber, the diſtemper gets the name of a 
petechial or a purple ferer. Sometimes the ſame methods 
ſend the matter to the ears, where it occaũons deafneſs ; 
ſometimes to the parotids and maxillary glands; where it 
forms tumors, inflammations, and abſceſſes of a very 
bad ſort : and finally, if it be transferred to the brain, 
violent deliriums, and a phrenitis are the certain conſe - 
quence. Thus, according as this matter happens to be 
driven by this improper treatment, to a more or leſs 
noble part of the body, it gives the ſymptoms of a more 
or leſs dangerous diſeafe ; and very frequently the pa- 
tient ſeems to have a pleuriſy or peripncumony, or an 
inflammation in the liver, fpleen, or inteſtines, while in 
reality the cauſe of the diſeaſe is all the while the fame; 
and there is no difference but that of the mattet's ſettling 


on one or another part, Heiſter's Compend. Med. p. 83. 


and 97. 

The method of cure. All hot medicines muſt be avoided, 
and the diſcharge of the peccant matter by the diarrhoea 
promoted by clyſters, and by purging medicines. Some 
adviſe aloes, and other medicines of that kind; others 
lena and manna; ſome the purging ſalts ; but moſt pre- 
fer rhubarb, given in often-repeated ſmall doſes. Large 
draughts of the lubticating decoctions, ſuch as barley- 


water and water gruel, are to be given, and emulſions of | 


fweet almonds and of the cold feeds. Small quantities 
of oil of fweet almonds are alfo to be given at times, and 
juleps of the cooling waters and ſyrups moderately acidu- 


Jated, and powders of nitre, cinnabar, and the common 


abſorbents, as crab's-eyes and the like, are to be given, to 
take off the pains and ſpaſms, and to attemperate the 
acrid matter. Bleeding in this fever is not neceſſary, un- 
leſs in plethoric habits ; and in thoſe cafes it muſt be 
done on the acceſs of the difeaſe ; ſor if done after the 
third or fourth day, it is uſually found to do more harm 
than good. 

The diet in theſe fevers is not to be fo very thin and 
weak as in other acute fevers, but moderate nouriſh- 
ment is to be allowed, that the patient may retain his 
{trength ſufficiently to go through it: ia the beginning 
of the diſeaſe, however, the patient has uſually an aver- 
ſion ſor food, and then it is not to be forced upon him; 


but when the ſtomach begins to require it, then it 1s to | 


be given in a moderate quantity ; and great care mult be 
taken that nothing aſtringent or difficult of digeſtion be 
allowed, but light and innocent meats, and with theſe a 
little good wine to promote digeſtion. Some alſo have 
given frequent vomits, by ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha 
in theſe fevers, with very good ſucceſs ; and it is re- 
markable, that the purple fever, mentioned by Stahl, 
and others, as peculiarly affeQting lying-in women, and 
being very ſrequent in Saxony for a long time, was by 
Dr. Wagner and others cured by this method : its origin 


being found to be a viſcous matter putrefying in the ſto- 


mach and inteſtines; and therefore, the diſtemper being 
properly one of theſe jnte/tinal fevers, was curable by the 
1.me methods with them; that is, by emptying the pri- 
n Vit. 


Some, as Baglivi and Burchard, have called theſe fevers 


_— 


* 


— 
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melenteri but i med? 1 
- fon t * 3 but improperly, according to Heiſter, 


FeveRs, malignant, are thoſe in which the danget is much 


gre#er than the ſymptoms indicate, or in which the uſual 
regular ſymptoms do not appear (nature being oppreſſed 
with the malignity of the febrile matter), but other ; hy 
reign ſymptoms ariſe; as a pain about the ſtomach an. 
praxcordia z a livid complexion, with the face much air. 
1 &c. and ſometimes cMorefcences on the ſkin, 
C. 

Some authors, from microſcopical obſervations 
that in all malignant fevers, the blood is fo corrupted 
that ſwarms of little worms are generated therein which 
occaſion moſt of the ſymptoms. 4 

In all malignant fevers the blood is too fluid, Blood: 
letting has here no place; emetics do well at firſt, after. 
wards ſudorifics and alexipharmics : bliſters are com. 
mended in the progreſs of the diſeaſe. See Malignant 


catarrhal FEVER, M.liary FEVER, Putrid Fever, and 
HoserTAr. erer. ; 


, aſirm, 


FEvER, meſenteric. See Inteſtinal FevER, 
FEveER, miliary, or purple, an acute, continual, and exan- 


thematous fever, in which nature ſeems to be endeavour. 
ing to drive out the ſubtle morbific matter to the ſurſace 
of the body, by increaſing her fecretory and excretor 
motions. It takes its name from the fmall puſtules or 
bladders, &c. which appear on the ſkin, relembling in 
ſhape and ſize the ſeeds of millet. 
This ever is divided into two kinds; of the which, one 
is called purpura rubra, or the red purple fever: and the 
other, by a very odd form of expreſſion, the 7 arpura ate 
or white purple fever. . 
The white purple fever is uſually malignant; it is eaſily 
complicated with the petechial fevers, and in ſome places 
has of late years been ſound often to affect lying-in wo- 
men. The red purpura is much more benigu and mid 
than this, and indeed often is attended with no dan— 
er. 

Theſe two ſpecies of furpura ſeem to differ as much as 
the ſmall-pox and meafles do from one another, the 
white fever of this kind being uſually as much more fa. 
tal than the red, as the ſmall-pox is more fatal than the 
meaſles ; but as there are caſes in which the ſmall-pox is 
mild and benign, and the meaſles are fometimes dan- 
gerous, ſo in theſe diſeaſes, out of the natural courſe, 
the white is ſometimes mild, and attended but with a 
flight fever, while the red is fatal, and attended with 
a very high one, As the ſmall-pox alſo has white pul- 
tules, and the meaſles only protuberances on the ſkin, ſo 
the white purple fever has alſo white regular pultul2z, 
while the red has only ſuch protuberances as thoſe of the 
meaſles, | 
Ihe miliary fever is ſometimes a primary diſeaſe ; but 
it is much oftener a ſymptom of fome other malady, 23 
the fmall-pox, meaſles, ardent, putrid, or nervous feuer; 
and in all theſe caſes it is the effeCt of too hot regimen 
or medicines. 
Signs of this diſeaſe. The white kind ſeizes the patient 
with a general ſhivering and coldnefs, and ſtiaitneſs of 
the przcordia, with great anxicty of mind, a low, quick 
pulſe, and Joſs of ſtrength; and afterwards ſhews itſelf 
in alternate changes of heat and cold ; and before the ap- 
pearance of the eruptions, the patients are worſe in re- 
ſpect of their anxiety and other ſymptoms; they are very 
reitleſs, and ſometimes delirious ; the tongue appears 
white, the hands ſhake, attended frequently with a bun- 
ing heat in the palms; and in child-bed women the milk 
generally goes away, and the other diſcharges ſtop ; and. 
they complain of a troubleſome pricking or itching under 
the ſkin. The puſtules uſually firſt appear on the third 
or fourth day, ſometimes later; and at their approach, 
there is firſt perceived a general redneſs of the ſkin; 
and aſter this the redneſs is collected into ſpots, in the 
middle of each of which there appears a white puſtuie ; 
and theſe are often ſo copiouſly ſpread over the body, 
that they almoſt touch one another, Theſe puſtules 3!” 
pellucid, and contain only a clear water, afterwards they 
grow yellowiſh ; in child-bed women they are ſometimes 
interſperſed with puſtules of a red colour; when theſe 
appear, the diſeaſe is called a raſh z; and their eruption 15 
uſually attended with an acute fever 3 when thele put” 
tules have ſtood four days, they dry away, and the places 
appear ſcaly, and the diſeafe terminates. Sometimes, n 
people of humid habits, and ſuch as have no fever, thels 
puſtules ſweat out a white water. 
The red purple fever ſeizes the patient in nearly the ſame 
way with the white ; that, is, with ſhiverings and heat 
ſucceeding one another. It is alſo attended with a ten” 
Gon and pain in the back, and with a ſtraitueſs of the 
breaſt, and a cough. The pu ple eruptions appear on the 
ſourth, or on the ſeventh day, or later even than that, in 
form of ſmall protuberances like miilet feeds, and are 
attended at the time of their exuption with an er 

: With! 


it, and a great languor and debility of motion, aud ſome- 
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zehn the ſkin: they are moſt numerous where the 
Rk molt abundant, as on the breaſt, back, &c. 
though the whole body 1s ſometimes covered with them 
the fever is not violent and the ſweat is copious, and of 
an ill tmell. In ſome caſes this diſeaſe is attended® with 
no fever at all, and people go about their buſineſs with it, 
only complaining of an itching all over them. Some 
have violent pains of the head at the time, and are un- 
accountably f1-epy and anxious; but theſe ſymptoms 
uſually go off as ſoon as the eruptions appear properly : 
theſe remain fully out a few days, and then die away of 
themſelves and the perſon finds himſelf as well as before. 
The purple ſever of both kinds ſeems to have been more 
frequent of late than in the times of the earlier writers 
on medicine. The white kind in particular, ſome years 
ago, was in a manner epidemic in Saxony, and carried 
off great numbers, and particularly ſeized the lying-1n 
women. Wherever the petechial fevers are frequent, 
there the white purple fever is uſually alſo common. It 
often alſo mixes itſelf with the ſmall-pox, and makes 
the caſe always greatly the worſe, and all the ſymptoms 
more violent. The red purple fever is molt frequent 
with young men, and ſuch as lead ſedentary lives, and 
are ſubject to violent paſſions ; labouring people are 
ſcarce ever found affected with this diſeaſe. Among 
women, thoſe of tenderer conſtitutions are moſt ſubject 
to it, and eſpecially ſuch as have been before ſubject to 
hylteric complaints. And the perſons moſt ſubject of 
all to it are thoſe of both ſexes who live at eaſe and 
within doors, and by this means always are ſending off 
the humours to the ſurface of the body. 
Cares of it. Theſe are a bad quality in the air, conta. 
gion from pe ſons who have the diſeaſe, the driving back 
ol ſweats, and even the forcing them too violently by hot 
medicines : this too often happens to women in child- 


bed, and to perſons in petechial fevers. To theſe are | 


to be added alſo, the curing of the rheumatic aud catatchal 
diſc: ders by a too cold regimen and method, and an 


omiſhion of habitual bicedingsy, or by ſuppreſſion of the“ 


menſes, or diſcharges by the hxmorrhoidal veins. The 
miliary fever is ſometimes occaFoned by violent paſſions 
and emotions of the mind; by great evacuations, a weak 
watery diet, rainy ſeaſons, exceſſive uſe of cold, crude, 
unripe fruits, impure waters, and unwholeſome provi- 
ſions. In child-bed women this diſeaſe is often the ef- 
fect of great coſtiveneſs during pregnancy, and of immo- 
derate uſe of green traſh, &c. But the more general 
cauſe is indolence. 

Progn:/t'cs.im it. The going back of the eruptions in the 
white purpura is very oſten fatal, and in the mildeſt cir- 
cumſtance is uſually attended with aphthæ, alienations 


of the mind, and terrible anxieties; and if by means of | 


medicines the eruptions appear again, and yet the ſymp- 
toms occaſioned by their going in do not diſappear, there 
is great reaſon to ſuſpect danger. The white purpura at- 
tending the petechial fever is very dangerous when the 
eruptions appear on the fourth day, but is leſs ſo when 
they appear later. The white purpura when not attend. 
ed with a fever, is leſs dangerous than otherwiſe ; but it 
is uſually attended with diſtreſſing anxieties of mind, 
and with ſpait:ic motions. 

The red purpura, when the eruptions are ſtruck back, is 
not attended with ſuch ſudden danger as the white; but 
people utually have ſome convulſive motions attending 


times inflammations of the tauces, and dangerous quin- 
ſeys; ſometimes a dry cough, ſometimes a heat of urine, 
or arthritic complaints, or a ſpurious pleuriſy, 'or a he- 
miczunia; but all theſe ſymptoms go off as ſoon as the 
eruptions appear again. 

If a diatrhœa comes on in the progreſs or decline of the 
diſeaſe, and is tuddenly checked, it endangers an apo- 
plexy. In child-bed women a diarrhoea is a very danger- 
ous ſymptom ; and the change of the colour of the urine 
from a yellow to a pale-colour is alarming ; ſleepinels is a 
favourable ſymptom. 

Method of cure, This is to be the ſame both in the red 
and the white yu prra, and is not different from that in 
other inflammatory 7eversz namely, a gentle, but con- 
tinual perſpiration mult be kept up, and this alone will 
oſten cure the diſeaſe, 

The patient's food ſhould be weak chicken-broth with 
bread, panada, ſago, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of | 
which may be added a ſpoonful or two of wine. If 
his ſpitlis are moderately high, his drink ought to be 
weak, as water-gruel, baum-tea, &c. a decoction of two 
ounces of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, and the ſame quan- 
tity of ſarſaparilla, in two quarts of water, ſweeten- 
ed with white ſagar, may be uſed as his ordinary 
drink. When the ſpirits are low, wine- whey or ſmall 
negus, ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, 
ſhould be allowed. If the fever has a putreſcent ten- 
dency, the patient's ſtrength mult be ſupported with ge- 


hs” 


— 


nerous cordials joined with acids; and if the putrefcetice 
increaſe, the bark muſt be adminiſtered. When the head 
is aſteQed, tlie body ſhould be kept open by emollient 
clyſters. 

On the days before the eruption of the fpots, powders 
are to be given of nitre, diaphotetic antimony, and the 
abſorbents, as crab's-eyes, and the like; and when the 
eruptions ate out, which uſually happens on the fourth 
day, the fame powders muſt be given interchangeably, 
with gentle ſudorific draughts; from all which, fum < 
tory-water, however, is to be carefully excluded. When 
the eruptions appear and return, camphor ſhould be add- 
ed to any other medicines. The moſt proper cordial in 
this caſe is good wine, and the medicines ſhould be of 
the cordial and perſpirative kind; and all heating ones 
{hould be avoided. A vomiting and diarrhoea, which 
ſometimes attend this diſbrder, are mitigated by the ſa- 
line draughts with ſaffron and crabs-eyes. This method 
1s to be continued, only giving the doſes leſs fre- 
quently in the decline of the diſeaſe; and when it 
is wholly gone off gentle purges are to be piven, 
thoroughly to cleanſe the prime viz, and the pa- 
tient is by degrees to be hardened to the air. It is to 
be obſerved, that all irritations of the bowels are as bad 
in theſe caſes as in the ſmall-pox or meaſles, and that even 
the uſe of the moſt gentle clyſters ſhould be very ſparingly 
admitted. Bleeding can very rarely, if ever, be proper 
in this difeafe, as it commonly ſeems to be more of a 
puttid than of on inflammatory nature. Bliſters may be 
uſed through the whole courſe of the fever; bu: they 
ſhould be ſmall, and one applied at a time. However, 
if the pulſe ſhould fink remarkably, the puſtules fall in, 
and the head be affected, it will be neceſſary to apply 
ſeveral bliſtering-plaſters to the moſt ſenſible parts, as 
the inſide of the legs and thighs, &c. People who are 
often ſubjeft to returns of the red or white purpura, 
would be right to uſe cupping with ſcarification frequent - 
ly, by way of prevention; and when the cauſe of che diſ- 
eaſe is the ſuppreſſion of ſome habitual evacution, great 
care 1s to be taken to ſupply the place of that by bleed- 
ings, if it cannot be recalled in the accuſtomed way. 
"This is to be done at different times to prevent relapſes ; 
and in general, a method of uſing gentle exerciſe, ſo as 
to promote a moderate ſweat, is greatly preferable to the 
method uſed by ſome of clothing roo warm, which ra- 
ther promotes the diſeaſe, by inviting the humours to 
the ſurface. 

Pregnant women ſhould guard againſt coſtiveneſs, uſe 
regular exerciſe, avoid all green traſhy fruits, and other 
unwholeſome things; now and then take, a gentle laxa- 
tive of manna or rhubarb, or cream of tattar, and bleed 
in the firſt months; and when in child-bed, ſtrictly ob- 


ſerve a cool regimen. Junket's Conſp. Med. p. 327, and 
329. Bnchan's Dom. Med. chap. 21. 


FEVER, milk, See MIL x. | 
FEvER, nervous, called alſo fow fiver and fever on the 


ſririts, attacks perſons of a weak relaxed habit, who neg- 
lect exerciſe, eat little ſolid food, ſtudy hard; or in- 
dulge in ſpirituous liquors. This fever may be occaſion- 
ed by any thing that depreſſes the ſpirits and impoveriſhes 
the blood, as anxiety and grief of mind, watching in- 
tenſe thought, poor and irregular diet, untipe fruits, 
damp and unwholeſome air, exceſlive evacuations, wet 
cloaths, great fatigue, and whatever obſtructs the per- 
ſpiration and cauſes a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the ſolids, 
The preſaging ſymptoms of a nervous fever ate low ſpi- 
rits, want of appetite, laſſitude, watchfulneſs, ſighing, 
and dejection of mind; theſe are ſucceeded by a low, 
quick, and unequal pulſe; a dry tongne, without any 
conſiderable thirſt; alternate chilneſs and fluſhing ; gid- 
dineſs and pain in the head, nauſea and vomiting ; pale 
urine, reſembiing dead ſmall beer; difficult refpiration, 
and flight alienations of mind. If in the progreſs of this 
fever, towards the ninth, tenth, or twelſth day, the tongue 
and ſkin become moiſt, with a plentiful ſpining and 
gentie purging; or if a ſuppuration happens in one or 
both cars, or large puſtules break out about the lips and 
noſe, a favourable criſis may be expected: but the more 
dangerous and alarming ſymptoms are an exceſſive looſe - 
neſs, waſting ſweats, with freqnent fainting fits; a 
trembling tongue when put out, cold of the extremities 
and a fluttering or ſlow creeping pulſe, a ſtarting of the 
tendons, an almoſt total loſs of fight and hearing, and 
an involuntary diſcharge by ſtool and urine, The patient 
in this diſcaſe ſhould be kept cool and eaſy; his ſtrength and 
ſpirits mult be ſupported by nouriſhing diet and generous 
cordials; and therefore wine ſhould be mixed with his 
gruel, panada, &c. and ſtrong wine-whey or ſmall ne- 
gus, ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, or 
muſtard-whey, will be proper for his ordinary drink. 
Wine that-is good and genuine is a very neceſſary and 
eſſectual medicine in this fever; patients have been re— 
covered from the molt dangerous ſtate by uſing in whey- 


gruel 
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. - proel; and negus, a bottle or two of ſtrong wine every 
da If a nauſea prevails at the beginning, a gentle vomit 
ſhould be given; and if the ſymptoms continue, 1t may 
be repeated any time before the third or fourth day. 
Thoſe who cannot take a vomit Thould have their bowels 
cleanſed by a ſmall doſe of rhubarb, or an infuſion of ſena 
and manna. Bleeding is generally improper in this diſ- 
eaſe, but bliſtering is highly neceſlary; bliſtering-plaſters 
may be applied in all ſtages of the fever with great ad- 

vantage; ant if the patient be delirious, he ought to be 
bliſtered on the head and neck. Bliſters, however, are 
moſt proper towards the beginning, or after ſome degree 
of ſtupor comes on, in which caſe it be will always pro- 
per to bliſter the head. A ſtool ſhould be procured every 
other day by a clyſter of mick and water, with a little 


ſugar; to which may be added, if neceſſary, a ſpoonful| 


of common ſalt. A violent looſeneſs, ſhould it happen, 
may be checked by ſmall quantities of Venice treacle, or 
by giving the patient for his ordinary drink the white de. 
coction. If a miliary eruption happens, az it ſometimes 
does about the ninth or tenth day, it ſhould neither be 
checked by bleeding and other evacuations, nor puſhed 
out by a hot regimen. In deſperate caſes, large doſes of 
muſk may be frequently repeated; or fifteen grains of 
muſk, with three grains of camphor, and fix grains of 
ſalt of hartſhorn, may be made into a bolus, with a little 
ſyrup, and given three or four times a day. In the in- 
termiſſion of the fever, the patient ſhould take half a 
dram, or a whole dram of bark, in a glaſs of red port or 
claret, four or five times a day. The bark may alſo be 


adminiſtered, with other cordials, in the following man- 


ner: take an ounce of Peruvian bark, half an ounce of 
orange-peel, two drams of Virginian ſnake-root, and one 
dram of ſaffron; let them be powdered and infuſed for 
three or four days in a pint of the beſt brandy ; ſtrain the 
liquor, and give two tea-ſpoonfuls of it three or four 
times a day in a glaſs of ſmall wine or negus. Buchan's 
Dom. Med. chap 19. Edinb. Med. Eſſ. vol. iv. p. 280. 
vol. vi. p. 28. 

FEVER, peripneumonic. See PERIPNEUMONY. 

FEVERS, fe/tilential, are acute, contagious, and mortal diſ- 
eaſes. Some will have the fever to be the diſeaſe or 
plague itſelf; others only account it a ſymptom of the 
plague, See Epidemical DisEASE, PLAGUE, Puli id 
FEvER, &c. 

Fk VER petechial, is a malignant fever, wherein, beſide 
the other ſymptoms, on the fourth, or more frequently 
on the ſeventh day, petechiz, or red ſpots, like flea- 
bites, appear chiefly on the breaſt, ſhoulders, and abdo- 
men; the ſpots afterwards turn paler, then yellow, and 
ſo diſappear. When they grow livid or black, they 
uſually prove fatal. 

This fever is contagions, and often epidemical, Sce Ma. 
lignant catarrhal FEVER, and Putrid FEVER, 

FEveR, puerperal, or child-bed fever, is that to which wo- 
men are ſubject in the time of pregnancy, and more eſ- 
pecially in their lying- in: it generally makes its attack on 
the ſecond or third day after delivery. 'The proximate 
cauſe of this diſorder is an irritability and inflammation 
of the abdominal viſcera, and principally of the inteſtines 
and the omentum; and the remoter cauſes are a ſudden 
emptying of the womb, in conſequence of which the 
blood ruſhes into the emptied membranes with an impe- 
tuoſity that often excites inflammation z coagulated blood 
lodged in the uterus after delivery, obſtructed lochia, 
a putrid air, acceſs of the milk, inflammation of the 
breaſts, abſorption of acrid milk, and retention of the 
excrements. But the chief prediſponent cauſe of the 
inflammation of the inteſtines and omentum in lying-in 
women, to which this fever is owing, 1s the conſtantly 
increaſing preſſure of the gravid uterus againſt theſe vit- 
cera during the latter months. of geſtation, and in the 
time of labour; the ill effects of which are aggravated 
by occaſional cauſes occurring after delivery, particularly 
by keeping the patient hot and coſtive, and giving her 
warm ſpices and ſpirituous cordials. This /ever comes on, 
like molt others, with a cold or ſhivering fit, which is 
ſucceeded by reſtieiſneſs, pain of the head, great ſick- 
neſs, and bilious vomiting, ' The pulſe is quick, the 
tongue dry, the ſpirits depreſſed, and ſtrength weakened, 
A great pain is commonly felt in the back, hips, and re- 
gion of the womb: a ſudden change takes place with re- 
ſpe&t to the quantity or quality of the lochia; and the 
patient is frequently.troubled with a teneſmus: the urine 
is vety high-coloured, and diſcharged with pain, and in 
ſma!l quantity. The belly ſometimes ſwells to a con- 
fiderable ſize, and is always ſore and render. When the 

fever has continued for a few days, the ſymptoms of in- 
flammation uſually ſubſide, and the diſeaſe acquires a 
more putrid form. A bilious or putrid diarrhoea, of an 
obſtinate aud dangerous nature, comes on, and accom- 


panies rhe diſeaſe through its future progreſs. In wo- 
I 
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men of plethoric conſtitutions bleeding will he gene. 
rally proper at the beginning; but it ſhould be uſed can. 
tiouſly, and not repeated, unleſs the ſymptoms of in. 
flammation riſe high; in which caſe a liſtering-plaſter 
may alſo be applied to the region of the womb. Durin 
the cold fit the patient ſhould drink warm diluting 15 
quors, and warm applications to the extremities of the 
body, as of heated bricks, bottles or bladders of water 
Kc. may be uſed with advantage. Emollient clyſters of 
milk and water, or of chicken-water, ſhculd be freavent] 
adwiniſtered through the courſe of the difeaſe. Some< 
times a vomit is given for evacuating the bile from the 
ſtomach z but it will be ſafer to ſubſtitute a gentle laxa- 
tive; the ſaline draught is proper to be repeated for this 
purpoſe; and if it runs off by ſtool, or if the patient be 
reſtleſs, a few drops of laudauum, ot ſome ſyrup of pop- 
pies may be added: if the ſtools ſhould be fo frequent as 
to exhauſt the patient, a ſtarch clyſter, with thirty or 
forty drops of laudanum in it, may be uſed; and her 
drink may be rice-water, with half an ounce of gum 
arabic diflolved in every pint; and if theſe fail, recourſe 
muſt be had to the columbo-root, or ſome other aſtrin- 
gent. Dr. Hulme Jays the principal ſtreſs in this diſorder 
on the free and repeated uſe of purgative medicines, ſuch 
as the ſal catharticus, ang oleum ticini, or the tartarus 
emeticus, or vinum antimoniale, given in ſmall doſes 
every two or three hours, till an effectual diſcharge is 
procured z in conſequence of which, he ſays, that the 
8 generally finds an immediate relief from pain, 
ind ſweats come on, gentle flumbers ſucceed, and th: 
pulſe becomes more calm and ſlow. When this diſorder 
has arrived at the putrid late, antiſepties ſhould be uſed, 
and particularly the bark, in decoction or infuſion, mixed 
with tincture of roſes, or other gentle aſtringents;' a 
ſcruple of the extract of bark, with half an ounce of ipi- 
rituous einnamou- water, two ounces of common water, 
and ten drops of laudanum, may be made into a draught, 
and given every ſecand, third, or fourth hour. For a 
2 of this fever, women in child- bed ſhould be 
ept very eaſy; their food ſhould be light and ſimple, and 
their bed-chamber clean, cool, and properly ventilated, 
To this circumſtance of introducing freſh and cool air in- 
to the chamber of the patient Dr. Hulme aſcribes his 
never having obſerved any petechiæ, exanthemata, or 
any febrile eruptions attending this fever, nor a ſingle in- 
ſtance of the miliary FEVER in the London lying-in hoſ- 
pital, where he has attended more than 1400 women 
after delivery. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 587, &c. 
Hulme's Treatiſe on the Puerperal Fever, 1772. 


FEVER, putrid, is a general denomination, under which 


may be comprehended the plague, ſpotted or petechial 
fevers, peſtilential, malignant, camp, gaol, &. Theſe 
are various names of the tame kind of diſeaſe, according 
to the degree in which it prevails, or the different cir- 
cumſtances that attend it. Thoſe who are moſt ſubject 
to this /ever are perſons of a Jax habit, cold or phlegma- 
tic conſtitutions, and a melancholy diſpoſition, or who 
are weakened, by watching, faſting, poor or luxuricus 
diet, hard labour, exceſſive venery, &c. | 

The remote cauſes of this diſeaſe are a ſtagnated and ſoul 
air, rendered noxious by putrid animal and vegetable 
effluvia; and, therefore, it prevails in camps, hoſpitals, 
gaols, large populous cloſe towns, and low marſhy coun- 
tries; warm, ſultry weather, with a moiſt atmoſphere ; 
unwholeſome diet, as corrupted grain, putrid fleſh or 
fiſh, and water that is become putrid by ſtagnation; 2 
long continuance of animal food without a proper mix- 
ture of vegetables, whence ſailors in long voyages, and 
the inhabitants of beſieged cities arc peculiarly ſubject 
to this fevcr; and an exceſſive uſe of alkaline ſalts and 
other medicines that diſſolve the blood, The proximate 
cauſe is a diiſolution of the blood, produced by putrid mi- 
aſmata that are received into the lungs by inſpiration in- 
to the ſtomach with the food, or being generated in ſome 
part of the body, are abſorbed, as from putrid ulcers, 

e. 

The ſymptoms of the acceſs of this fer are a remark- 
able weakneſs of body, without any apparent cauſe, and 
dejeflion of mind. I heſe are ſucceeded by navſea, and 
ſometimes a vomiting of bile; a violent pain in the bead, 
with a ſtrong pulſation or throbbing of the temporal at- 
teries; inflammation of the eyes, with a pain in the bot- 
tom of the orbit; noiſe in the cars; difficult reſpiration, 
accompanied with ſighing z pain in the back and loins, 
and region of the ſtomach ; the tongue at firſt appears 
white, but afterwards livid and black; and the teeth re 
covered with a black cruit. The urine, ſcom being pale, 
becomes more highly coloured, and at lait is very brown 
and blackiſh, and haz more or leſs an offenſive ſme!! 
the ſtools are extremely fetid, and are ſometimes of a 
greeniſh, black, or reddiſh caſt. Livid ſpots appear on 


the ſkin 3 and there are ſometimes violent hæmortheges 
or 


or diſcharges of blood from the mouth, eyes, noſe, &c. 
Patients in this diſorder void worms both upwards and 
downwards, are affected with tremors, and become de- 
Parrid fevers may be diſtinguiſhed from the inflamma- 
tory by the ſmallneſs of the pulſe, the great dejection of 
mind, the diſſolved ſtate of the blood, the petechiæ or 
purple ſpots, and the putrid ſmell of the excrements. 
'Chey may be diſtinguiſhed from the low or nervous fe- 
ver by greater heat and thirſt, by the higher colour of the 
urine, and by the greater violence of the ſymptoms. In 
ſome caſes the inflammatory, nervous, and putrid ſymp- 
tums are combined; and fevers of the inflammatory and 
nervous kind, by improper treatment, are converted into 
malignant and putrid ones, This fever ſeems to have 
no critical time for its termination; ſometimes it termi- 
nates between the ſeventh and fourteenth day, and at 
other times is prolonged for five or ſix weeks. 

The favourable prognoſtics are a gentle looſeneſs after 
the fourth or fifth day, a warm mild ſweat, ſmall mili- 
ary puſtules appearing between the purple ſpots, hot 
ſcabby eruptions about the mouth and noſe, the riſe of 
the pulſe after the uſe of wine and other cordials, the 
abatement of rhe nervous ſymptoms, abſceſſes in the 
gcoin or parotid glands, and within the ears occaſioning 
deafneſs towards the decline of the fever. The unfavour- 
able prognoſtics are an exceſhve looſenefs, with a hard, 
{ſwelled belly, large black or livid blotches, aphthæ in the 
mouth, wild ſtaring of the eyes, blindneſs, change of 
the voice difficulty of ſwallowing, an inability to put 
out the tongue, a conſtant inclination to uncover the 
breaſt, cold ciammy ſweats, bloody ſweat and ſaliva, 
black urine that depoſits a black ſooty ſediment, ſtarting 
of the tendons, and ſœtid, ichorous, involuntary ſtools, 
attended with a coldneſs of the extremities. : Bees 
The regimen and medicines proper for patients in this 
fever are ſuch as counteract the putrid tendency of the 
humours, ſupport their ſtrength and ſ pirits, and aſſiſt na- 
ture in expelling the cauſe of the diſeaſe, by promoting 
perſpiration and other evacuations. For this purpoſe 
they ſhould be provided with a circulation of freſh air ; 
and their apartments {ſhould be ſprinkled with vinegar, 
lemon. juice, or any other vegetable acid; fumigations 
of myrrh, and other aromatic and antiſeptic ingredients, 
may be uſed; and ſtrong ſcented herbs, as rue, tanſy, 
wormwood, &c. may be diſperſed in different parts of 
the houſe, both for the relief of the ſick, and for pre- 
venting the infection. The food ſhould be light, as pa- 
nada, &c. mixed with red wine, and ſharpened with 
acids; and the drink ſhould be orange, lemon, or vine- 
gar-whey, with the addition of wine in ſuch quantity as the 
patient'sſtrength requites; acidulated negus, or chamomile 
reaſharpened withelixir of vitriol or Ciutton's FEBRIFUGE 
ſpirit. If the patient be coſtive, a tea- ſpoonful of cream 
of tartar may be put into a cup of his drink, or he may 
drink a decoQion of tamarinds. The ſtrength and ſpi- 
Tits of the patient ſhould be ſupported by frequently 
taking ſmall quantities of proper aliments. If he be de- 
lirious, the hands and ſeet ſhould be often ſomented with 
a ſtrong infuſion of chamomile flowers, or of the bark. 
Bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary, but often hurtful in putrid 
/evers; and iu caſes where there are evident ſigus of in- 
dammatien in the beginning of the diſeaſe, it ſhould be 
very cautioully admitted. The Grit medicine proper to 
be preferibed in this fever is an antimonial emetic, the 
operation of which may be fuccceded by a doſe of the 
julep of camphor. Small doſes of the emetic tartar may 
be repeated every ſecond or third hour, with proper anti- 
feptics and cordials; the ſafeſt and beſt cordial is good 
Rhenilh or red wine; and one of the moſt powerful anti- 
feptics is the Peruvian bark, which ſhould be given early 
in this diforder, unleſs ſymptoms of inflammation ſhould 
appear, and regularly continue. 
der may be mixed with half a pint of water, and the 
lame quantity of red wine, and ſharpened with the 
elixir or ſpirit of vittiol; to which may be added two or 
three ounces of ſyrup of lemon; and two table-ſpoonfuls 
of this mixture may be taken every two hours, or oftner. 
Thoſe who cannot take the bark in ſubſtance may infuſe 
it in wine. If a diarrhœa comes on, the bark ſhould be 
boiled in red wine, with a litile cinnamon, and ſharpen- 
ed with the elixir of vitriol, or gentle opiates or aſtrin- 
gents may be uſed, Plenty of acids * medicines that 
promote a gentle perſpiration are very beneſicial in this 
kind of looſenefs. If the patient be troubled with a vo- 
miting, a dram of the ſalt of wormwood diſſolved in an 
ounce and a half of freſh lemon juice, and made into a 
draught, with an onnce of ſimple cinnamon water and a 
bit of ſugar, may be given and repeated as often as it is 
neceſſary. Bliſters are generally uſeful in the early ſtages 
of theſe fevers ; when the petechiæ or ſpots ſuddenly diſ- 
appear, the pulſe ſinks, and a delirium approaches, they 


An ounce of the pow- | - 
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may be applied to the head and the inſide of the legs or 


thighs; but when there is any reaſon to apprehend a 
gangrene from the uſe of bliiters, warm cataplaſms of 
muſtard and vinegar may be applied to the feet. When 
the glands ſwell, as they ſometimes do in this diſeaſe; 
the ſuppuration of the {wellings ſhould be promoted by 
the application of poultices; and at a proper time they 
ſhould be laid open, and the poultices continued. Ul- 
ecrous ſores, of a livid appearance and putrid ſmell, 
that break out in the decline of this fever, may be gra- 
dually healed by the plentiful uſe of Peruvian bark and 
wine, ſharpened with the ſpirits of vitriol. 

Opening and antiputreſcent clyſters, and mild laxative 
medicines, are proper to be adminiſtered during the pro- 
grels of this diſeaſe. Camphor is uſeful both as an anti- 
ſpaſmodic and antiſeptic, particularly in the beginning 
of putrid fevers. Fixed alk is a very efficaceous antiſep= 
tic; and the introduction of it into the materia medica, 
in conſequence of the experiments and diſcoveries of Dr. 
Macbride, Dr. Prieſtley, and others, promiſes to be cf 
great uſe in a variety of diſorders, and eſpecially in thoſe 
of the putrid kind. Mr. Hay of Leeds, in the year 1772, 
adminiſtered it with great ſucceſs in a dangerous caſe of 
the putrid kind, by impregnating the water which his 
patient drank with fixed air from the atmoſphere of a 
large vat of fermenting liquor, and by injecting clyſters 
of it, collected from a fermenting mixture of chalk and 
oil of vitriol. Dr, Percival of Mancheſter has alſo found 
the efficacy of fixed air in wines, &c. impregnated with 
it, for checking the ſeptic ferment, and Tweetening the 
putrid colluvies of the prime viz in malignant fevers. 
Dr. Dobſon of Liverpool, and Dr. Warren of Taunton, 
have likewiſe made ſucceſsful trials of this medicine in 
putrid diforders. Dr. Hulme has ſucceſsſully preſerived 
fixed air in caſes of the gout, hectic Avers with con- 
ſumption, putrid fevers, dyſentery, and worms: he 
makes uſe of no particular apparatus ſor impregnating 
water and other Jiquors with this air ; but he does this by 
the mere mixture of two liquors: theſe liquors are the 
ſolution of fixed alkaline ſalt and water, containing as 
much vuriolic acid as he finds, à prizri, to be ſufficient 
to neutralize the alkali, and to expel ſrom it all its fixed 
air. He gradually and cautiouſly mites theſe with each 
other, ſo as to prevent the efferveſcence or the diſſipation 
of the fixed air as much as poſſible. His uſual mixture 
conſiſts of fifteen or thirty grains of ſalt of tartar diſ- 
ſolved in three ounces of water; to which are are added 
three ounces of water properly aſſidulated by means of 
the vitriolic acid. In putrid Zevers he alſo recommends 
half a dram of falt of tartar diſſolved in three ounces of 
Peruvian bark, with the ſame addition of acidulated wa— 
ter as before. Hulme's Safe and eaſy Remedy for the 
Stone, &c. 1778. See PYRMONT waters. 

Mr. Magellan, in a letter to Dr. Prieſtley, recites a re- 
markable inſtance of the efficacy of fixed air thus admi- 
niſtered in a putrid fever by a phyſician in Holland: the 
decoction of bark, which bad been tried without effect, 
was afterwards mixed with the ſalt of tartar and vitriolic 
acid and in three days the bad ſymptoms were removed, 
and the patient ſoon recovered. Prince Gallitzin, the 
Ruſhan ambaſſador to the ſtates of Holland, has ſound by 
analyſing the bark, that it contains a large quantity of 
fixed air; and to this quality he conjectures the antiſep- 
tic virtues of it may be owing. Pricitley's Ex. and Obf. 
in Nat. ?hilof. &c. 1779, p. 472. 

Dr. Prieſtley's nitrous alk, which is a more powerful 
corrector of putrefattion than fixed air, may be found on 
trial to be of {till greater ſervice. For preventing putrid 


fevers, a ſtrict regard to cleanlineſs, a dry ſituation, ſuf- 


ficient exerciſe in the open air, wholeſome food, and a 
moderate uſe of generous liquors; may be recommend- 
ed. The infection alſo ſhould be carefully avoided; and 
a perſon who is apprehenſive of having caught it, ſhould 
immediately take a vomit, and work it off by drinking 
plentifully of chamomile tea; and uſe fot his ordinary 
drink an infuſion of the bark and chamomile flowers, 
with ſtrong negus, or a few glaſſes of generous wine. 

Sir John Pringle obſerves, that the plague, and other 
peſtilential fevers, hot ſcurvies, and dyſenteries, have 
very much abated in Europe within this laſt century, a 
blefling we can afcribe to no other ſecond cauſe more 
than to the improvement of every circumſtance relating 
to cleanlineſs, and to the mote general uſe of axTiszP- 
Tics. In regard to diet too, it may be obferved, that 
hopped beer, wine, and ſpirituous liquors, coming more 
into general uſe, have been a great means of ſoppreſſing 
putrid and malignant diſeaſes. Greens and tivit are 
likewiſe more commonly uſed, and falted meats make a 
much leſs part of diet than they did formerly. To which 
may be added, the more general conſumption of tea and 
ſugar, which are no inconſiderable antifeptics. With re- 
ſpect to the contagious nature of all putrid diſorders, he 
thinks that the putrid effiuvia received into the blood 
have a power of corrupiing the whole maſs ; of Mhich 


he 
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he conceives the reſolution of the blood, and ſometimes | dry off, and the ſkin ſcales away, and after this the pa. 
even its ſmell in the advanced ſtate of a malignant fever, tient uſually is ſoon well. At this time two or three 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſweats and other excretions, the doſes of ſome gentle purge are to be given; and if the 
livid ſpots, blotches, and mortifications incident to this weather be bad, the patient is to be confined to his 
diſtemper, to be ſufficient proofs, By the acrimony of | chamber for ſome days afterwards, that the tranſpiration 
theſe efluvia, the nerves are affected with various ſpaſms, may be free and uninterrupted ; by this means the wor(t 
the pulſe is always quickened, at firlt raiſed, and ſoon kinds of this fever go well off. 
depreſſed. Buchan's Dom, Med. chap. 20. Prieſtley's But when this caution is neglected, it is very common 
Exp. and Obſ. on different kinds of Air, vol. i. Appen- to find the patient fall into a {welling of the belly after 
dix, vol. ii. Ap. Pringle's Diſeaſes of the Army, p- 293. about three weeks, and ſometimes into an anaſarca; 
298, &c. Fordyce's Enquiry into the Cauſes, Symptoms, ſometimes attended with a fever, ſometimes without 
and Cure of putrid Fevers, See Bitious fever, Hos- one, and often with tumors of the glands, and man 
PITAL fever, &c. other dangerous diſorders. The urine in theſe caſes he. 
FEVER, remitting, called alſo a continual fever, guvr:xr;, comes brown and turbid, and many are loſt in this man. 


and a compound continual fever, is that which continues | at as 
ſome time without any gradual increaſe of heat, yet is though it is in reality no other than another period of 
liable to alternate fits of remiſſion and aggravation, either | the ſear let fever, owes its whole origin to the mochific 
ſtated and periodical, or irregular. | matter which cauſed the firſt appearance of that, being 
Of this there are divers kinds, denominated from the pe- in part retained in the body, the beſt method of cure is 
riods of returning, as the remitting, continual, quotidian, by thoſe remedies which are able to —_ thoſe humours 


ner. But as this new diſeaſe, as it is uſually called, 


continual tertian, contin»al quartan, &c. which are only out of the body. Gentle purges are to be given at ſhort 
a continued fever, whoſe acceſſes or ſeverer fits return intervals, and the way nature indicates is to be careful 
every day, or every other day, or every third day, or | followed by giving diuretics in the intermediate days; 
every fourth day. for the brown turbid urine voided naturally in this caſe 
Some enumerate divers other more complicated conti- is an attempt of nature to carry off the matter that way. 
nual fevers 3 as the double or triple quetidian, which has The beſt of all diuretics in this caſe is a tincture of falt 
K two or three paroxyſms every day; the dauble or tripic | of tartar and ſpiritus nitri dulcis mixed together, and 
tertian, or quartan, which have two or three every third | taken twenty drops or more three times a day. In young 
or fourth day; the ſemi-tertian, by the Greeks called ſubjects, who will not take purges in the common way, 
1uprrard, which conſiſts of a continual, and two inter- a glyſter made of an infuſion of ſena purges them very 
milting fevers, of different kinds, viz. a quotidian and ter- well, and anſwers the purpoſe, 
tian; the patient, beſide a continual fever, having an ex- The common hot ſudorifics are not to be given in theſe 
traordinary, fit every day, and every other day two. caſes, for ſweat is ſcarce to be obtained by any means in 
thers divide the remitting, curexns, or compound conti- this diſeaſe z and great care is to be taken to keep the tu- 
nual fever, into /imple and ſpurious, mid parts from the cold air, otherwiſe the patient is often 


The jimple remitter returns regularly, and is only diſtin- | carried off at once by the chilling of them. If there be a 
guiſhed from an intermitter in that the feverith heat in | fever with this ſecond complaint, as is uſually the caſe, 


the interval of this latter is never quite extinguiſhed the attemperating medicines are to be given in an after. 
and that the paroxyſms dp not begin with ſo much chill- | noon and evening, and draughts of gently diuretic liquors 
neſs and horror, and go off in protule ſweats. to be drank after them. 


The ſpurious remitter is attended with grievous ſymptoms In this, and in all other eruptive fevers, any thing that 
of the nervous kind, reſembling thoſe of the rheumatiſm, cools the patient is of the utmoſt conſequence, and the 


cholic, pleuriſy, and other inflammatory and ſpaſmodic bed is not to be new made, nor the ſhirt changed by any 
diſeaſes; beſide immoderate excretions, vomitings, di-] means during the courſe of the diſtemper. Immoderare 
arrhœas, &c. whence its returns are uncertain and va- heat, on the other hand, is almoſt as bad, and the middle 
vials. regimen is the only proper one to be obſerved, The pa- 
The /imple rarely, if ever, kills; the ſpurious, frequently: { tient lying quiet, and being kept in an equal and mode- 
ſometimes it degenerates into a malignant ovrxS-. rate heat in all caſes of eruptive fevers as well as in 
The firſt is cured with the cortex Peruv. almoſt as in- | this, may be allowed in the beginning to walk about 
fallibly as an intermitter : when it is brought to a re- in his chamber, taking great care to keep out the 


gular intermiſſion by bleeding, if there be ſigns of in- | cold, and need not be contined to his bed ſo long as his 
flammation ; or by a vomit, which may be repeated, if | ſtrength will permit his keeping up. Heiſter's Compend. 
the nauſeau continues, aud by clyſters or gentle laxa- | Med. p. 83. 

tives: the febrile ferment being much the ſame in both, | FEVERs, ot, are gentle, but durable ones; they conſume 
and the ſame medicine is found almoſt a ſure, though the patient by degrees. They uſually ariſe from diſ- 
not ſo ſpeedy a remedy of the ſpurious, if properly ap- orders in the lympha or pituita, whence Sylvius calls 
plied. The diet and medicine in theſe fevers muſt be re- | them lymphatic fevers. 

gulated by the predominant ſymptoms, whether they be The principal of theſe are the catarrhal, attended with a 
inſlammatory, nervous, or putrid. Whatever is of a catarrh, cough, hoarſeneſs, &c. and the ſcorbutic fever, 
heating quality ſhould be avoided, as this fever is fre- into which acute fevers, and ſometimes intermittent 
quently changed into a continual one by a hot regimen kinds degenerate. See Nervous FEvER and HreoTic, 
and improper medicines. f The /e fever, or febris lenta, properly and diſtinctly fo 
"Theſe fevers prevail in low marſhy countries abounding called, differs from the hectic fever in its origin; for it 
with wood and ſtagnating water; but they prove molt is generally produced by the degeneration of diary e- 
fatal in places where great heat and moiſture are com- | vers, ſynochæ, or quotidians improperly treated, and by 
bined, as in ſome parts of Africa, the province of Bengal the common intermittents violently and injudiciouſly ſup- 
in the Eaſt Indies, &c. where they are generally of a! preſſed by aſtringents; but the hectic fever is connected 


putrid kind, and prove very fatal. The moſt likely way with the terrible accidents of vomicæ, empyemas, and 
to avoid the remitting fever, is to uſe wholeſome and apoſtematous inflammations of the viſcera. Nor do they 
nouriſhing diet, to pay the ſtricteſt regard to cleanlineſs, differ leſs in the continent cauſe; for in the e oor 
to keep the body warm, to take ſuſſicient exerciſe ; and there is not yet any actual hurt in the viſcera, but only 
in hot countries to avoid damp fituations, night air, and a tendency toward it, and ſuch a diſpoſition as may na- 
evening dews. Where it is epidemical, the beſt preven-{ rurally bring it on; but in the hectic there is always 
tive medicine is the bark, which may be chewed or in- either an obſtinate ſcirrhus or an apoſtem, or a fimple oc 
fuſed in brandy or wine, &c. Buchan's Dom. Med. fiſtulous ulcer. Junker's Conſp. Med. 

chap. 22+ The ſymptoms of theſe diſeaſes differ alſo as much as 


FEvER, ſcarlet, the name of an eruptive fever uſually at-] their cauſes ; for in the febris /enta they are all mild, and 
tacking young perſons, and not attended with any great in the hectic all terrible and violent. "The /cbris l 
danger. When it is moderate in degree, it may be left never 1s ſo violent a diſeaſe as to conſine the patient long 
to nature alone, and will go off very well without the af- to his bed, and uſually giows milder in the continuance 
ſiſtance of medicines, only obſerving a good regimen z than at firſt ; but on the contrary, the hectic ever grows 
but if it be more violent, it is to be treated with more | worſe by duration; and finally, the Jebris νs in all 
care, the patient is to be kept warm in bed, and to be] eaſes, except where it ariſes from the improper uſe of 
made to drink large quantities of warm diluting liquors, aſtringent and intermittent caſes, is attended with profuſe 
acidulated either with lemon juice or ſpirit of ſulphur ſweats ; whereas the hectic, unleſs when urged by medi- 
or vitriol, and draughts of the attemperating and diluting { cines of a wrong kind, is a dry heat, and never throws 
medicines are to be given every four or ſix hours, together | out any ſweats till in the laſt ſtages. In //orw fevers of 
with the attemperating and gently diaphoretic powder ; this kind, the ſtools are thin, and not frequent, and 
but during the courſe of the cure all hot things are to be uſually bave a mucous matter mixed with them. In the 
carefully avoided, as well in ſood as medicine, for every | bectic, when complete, there uſually come on violent 
thing of this kind renders the diſcaſe worſe. When treat-] diarrhceas, which carry off the patient. The % er 


ed in the proper manner, the /car/et ſpots, after a few days, is ſubject to degenerate into other diſeaſes, and frequently 
! returns 
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tetucns into the diſtemper from which it lirſt aroſe; but 
the hectic is ſobject to no tranſmutations. And finally, 
the lenta febris often goes off happily of itſelf, nature 
making her way through the obſtruction, and complet- 
the cure. The bectic is uſually fatal. 
Sigits of the febris lenta. Theſe are a preternatural heat 
often ſcarce ſenſible to others, but very troubleſome to 
the patient; a dryneſs of the mouth, and continual 
thirſt; a loſs of appetite, and waſting of the ſtrength; a 
-neral dullneſs of the face, except for a fluſhing of the 
cheeks; a waſting of the fleſh ; violent ſweats in the 
night; and a redneſs and foulneſs of the urine when 
firſt made, but afterwards a precipitation of a pale, red 
ſediment, and the remainder then is clear above. 
Perſans ſubjeft to it. Theſe are principally roung men 
who are of a plethoric habit, and who have had an 
ephemera or ſynocha, or ſome other fever of that kind, 
improperly treated with too hot medicines z and ſuch as 
in fevers of other kinds where nature produced copious 
ſweats, have ſuppreſſed them either by medicines or by 
in improper regimen 3 and finally, people worn down 
and exhauſted by violent b:zemorrhages. 8 
Pregnoſtics in it. This kind of fever, when it ariſes 
from an intermittent, and in fine returns into its ol 
ſtate again, is attended with very little danger; but there 
is much more danger where it continues long in its own 
apprarance, or where it degenerates, as it too frequently 
does, into an acute one, The degeneracy of this fever into 
a hectic is of all other conditions of it the molt danger- 
ous; and this is not always readily diſtinguiſhed: this 
may be ſuſpected to be the caſe when the patient's appetite 
turns, and yet all the ſymptoms continue; and eſpecially 
if there be added to them a ſhort cough and a difficulty 
of reſpiration 3 and when there is a ſenſation of weight 
in the abdomen, and it 15 painful to lie otherwiſe than on 
one fide, or in ſome particular poſture. : 
Methid of cure. The firlt thing to be done is to attempt 
the reſolving the ſtats, as by pimpernel and elecampane 
roots, by the gentle alexipharmics, and by the neutral 
ſalts, as the tartarum vitriolatum, and the like. The 
viſcid foulneſſes left by intermittent fevers are to be car- 
ried off by firſt attenuating and inciding them by the 
gums, as ammoniacum and the reſt ; and the tone of the 
viſcera is to be finally re-eſtabiliſhed by the gentler chaly- 
beats and ſtomachics. 
When the caſe ariſes from an acute fever, powders of 
tartar of vitriol, crabs-eyes, and diaphoretic antimony, 
with gentle cathartics in the intermediate days, will often 
complete a cure; when it ariſes from an intermittent, 
no happier means can be deviſed for the cure than the 
bringing it back to its old ſtate of the intermittent again, 
Etmuller ſays, that the volatile alkalis, ſuch as ſpirit of 
{al ammoniac, have a great power this way aud Stahl 
propoſes to effect it by an habitual drinking an infuſion of 
elecampane, pimpernel, centaury, orange peel, and ſena, 
with a {mall quantity of rhubarb and black hellebore in 
wine. f 
Finally, when this caſe has been brought on by violent 
hzmorrhages, the avaleptics alone are to be depended 
upon, with the teſtaceous powders to abate the ſweats, 
and the lighter tinctures of ſteel to reſtore the loſt tone 
of the ſolids. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 384. 
It is obſerved in the Periodical Eſſays of Edinburgh, that 
in the flow fevers which prevailed in and near that place, 
November 1731, attended with a violent pain in the 
head, a ſmall quick pulſe, deliriums, and watchfulneſs ; 
ſeveral of the clder ſort died; but of the younger, many 
voided worms and recovered. voce Med. Eil. Abridg. 
vol. i. p. 60. 
Fever, /tationary. See STATIONARx. 
FevER, tooth. See DENTITION. _ 
Fever, yellow, See Burning bilious VEVER. 
Fever, in the Manege, is a diſorder to which horſes are 


ing 


which denote the horſe to be afflicted with a fever are 
great reſtleſſneſs, by reaſon of which he ranges from one 
end of the rack to another, beating of the flanks, red- 
neſs and inflammation of the eyes, a parched and dry 
tongue; his breath is hot, and of ql itrong ſmell; he 
loſes his appetite, and nibbles his hay without chewing 
it, and is frequently ſmelling to the ground ; he dungs 
olten, but little at a time; and his dung is uſually hard, 
and in ſmall pieces; he ſometimes [tales with diſliculty, 
aud his urine is highly coloured; he is always craving for 
water, and drinks often, but little at a time; and his 
pulſe beats full and hard, fiſty ſtrokes and more in a 
minute. The firſt part of the cure is bleeding; and the 
quantity, if the horſe is ſtrong and in good condition, 
mould be two or three quarts : then give him four times 
a day a pint of the following infuſion ; take baum, fage, 
and chamomile flowers, each a handful; an ounce o. 
liquorice root, fliced, and three ounces of nitte; and 
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very ſubject from a variety of cauſes. The ſymptoms 
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pour on theſe ingredients two quarts of boiling water: 
when cold, ftrain it off, and ſqueeze into it the juice of 
two or three lemons, and ſwecten it with honey; or an 
ounce of nitre mixed into a ball with honey may be given 
thrice a day inſtead of the drink, and waſhed down with 
any ſmall liquor. The horſe's diet ſhould be ſcalded 
bran in ſmalt quantities, or dry bran ſprinkled with wa— 
ter, or a handful of picked hay may be put into his rack, 
His water ſhould be a little warmed, and given to him 
often and in fmall quantities; his covering ſhould be 
moderate. If the horſe refuſes to ſeed, in a day or two 
more blood ſhould be taken away, and the drinks con- 
tinued, to which may be added two or three drams of 
ſaffron. If his dung continues hard and knotty, a clyſter 
may be given, prepared by boiling two handfuls of 
marſhmaliows, one of chamomile flowers, and an ounce 
of fennel-ſeed, in three quarts of water, till it be re- 
duced to two, and adding to the ſtrained liquor four 
ounces of treacle and a pint of linſeed oil or any com- 
mon oil. This clyſter ſhould be repeated every other 
day; and on the intermediate day the following drink 
may be given : take of cream of tartar and of Glauber's 
ſalts, of cach four ounces; diſſolve them in barley- 
water, and add an ounce or two of lenitive eleQary, or 
a dram or two of powder of jalap. By purſuing this 
treatment the horſe will begin to recover; and nothing 
more will be found neceſſary than to give him gentle ex- 
erciſe in the air, and plenty of clean litter in the ſtable, 
There is another fever to which horſes are ſubjett, more 
dangerous than the former : this is a flow fever atrend- 
ed with great depreſhonz the horſe is ſometimes in- 
wardly hot and outwardly cold, and at other times 
hot all over; his eyes appear moiſt and Janguid ; his 
mouth is continually moiſt, ſo that he has no inclina- 
tion to drink, and he is ſatisfied with very little. He eats 
little, moves his jaws in a feeble looſe manner, and grates 
his teeth; his body is commonly open, his dung ſolt and 
moiſt ; his ſtaling irregular, ſometimes little, and at 
other times profuſe, and his urine pale, with little or no 
ſediment. "Theſe fevers are attended with a running at 
the noſe, and the matter diſcharged is of a reddiſh oc 
greeniſh duſky colour, and of a conliſtence like glue. 
About three pints of blood ſhould be firſt taken away, 
and biceding repeated according to the ſtrength and full— 
neſs of the horſe, the degree of his cough, or any ten- 
dency to inflammation. After this the nitre drink already 
preſcribed may be given, with the addition of an ounce 
of ſnake root, and three drams of ſaffron and camphor 
diſſolved in a little ſpirit of wine. 
The horſe's diet ſhould be ſcalded or ſprinkled bran, and 
the belt hay, with which he ſhould be fed by hand, as 
he ſometimes cannot lift up his head to the rack. 
Drinking plentifully will greatly contribute to dilute the 
blood; but if the fever ſhould increaſe, balls of contra- 
yerva root, myrrh, and ſnake-root, powdered, of cach two 
drams; ſaſfron, one dram; mithridate or Venice treacle, 
half an ounce, mixed with honey, ſhould be immediately 
given twice or thrice a day, with two or three horns of 
infuſion of ſnake-root ſweetened with honey; to a pin: 
and a half of which may be added-half a pint of treacle 
water or vinegar : if theſe balls produce no ſenſible ei- 
fect, let a dram of camphor or caſtor be added to each 
of them: or the following drink may be ſubſtituted in 
their ſtead for ſome days; take a dram of camphor dif- 
ſolved in one ounce of reCtified ſpirit of wine; then gra- 
dually pour on a pint of diſtilled vinegar warmed, and 
give it at two doſes.” If the horfe ſhould be coſtive, te- 
courſe mult be had to clyſters or the opening drink; and 
if he purges to a conſderable degree, diaſcordium may 
be added to lus drinks inſtcad of the mithridate, The ope- 
ration of medicines in this diſeaſe is much promoted by 
plentiful drinking : the horſe's ſtaling ſhould be reſtrain- 
ed when it is conſiderable and weakening, by proper aſ 
tringents, or by mixing lime-water with his drinks; and 
when he 1s remiſs in this reſpect, and tales fo little as to 
occaſion à ſwelling of his body and legs, two or three 01 
the following balls may be given at proper intervals, with 
a decoction of marſhmallows ſweetened with honey : 
take of ſal prunella or nitre, one ounce; juniper-berric; 
and Venice turpentine, of each half an ounce; and make 
theſe ingredients into a ball with oil of amber. If with 
this treatment the horſe's ſin feels kindly, his cars and 
feet are moderately warm, his eyes briſk and lively, his 
nole becomes clean and dry, his appetite increaſes, he lics 
down well, and tales and dungs regularly, there is a ſair 
proſpect of a ſpeedy recovery; but he ſhould be fed 
ſparingly, and his diet ſhould be light, and increaſed by 
degrees as he gains ſtrength. 
If the fever ſhould intermit, give an ounce of Jefuit'; 
back in the interval of the fits, and repeat it every fix 
hours till the horſe has taken tour or fix ounces, Bartlet's 
Farriery, and Farmer's Dictionary, | 
FEVER. 


. FEvER-weed, Sce ERyNGO. | 
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FEv Er-reet, tri-fleum, in Botany. See Lie IvECACU- 
ANHAs 


FEVERFEW, Mautricatia, in Botany, a genus of the Hu- 
geneſia polygamia ſuper flua claſs, Its characters are theſe : 
It hath a compound flower; the ray or border is compoſed 
of female half-florets; and the diſk, which is hemiſphe— 
rical, of hermaphrodite florets, Ihe female hall-forets 
are tor-gued-ſhaped, are indented in three parts at the 
end, aud have a naked germen. The hermaphrodite 
florets are tubulous, funnel-ſhaped, and cut into hive + 
parts at the brim; they have each five hairy ſhort {tamina, 
and an oblong naked germen. The germen of both turns 
to ſingle oblong ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, compre- 
hending ſeveral varieties. | 
Fever fetu grows naturally on banks in ſeveral parts of 

ingland, but is frequently cultivated in phyſic gardens 
to ſupply the markets. 
The leaves and flowers of this plant have always been 
allowed one of the firſt places among the hyſteric and 
uterine plants, and hence it derives its name from mat, ix, 
the womb. It is preſcribed in powder fiom a ſcruple to 
half a dram for the doſe ; but the much better way is in a 
flight infuſion made in the manner of tea. Taken in this 
ealy manner for a continuance of time, it will bring che 
menſes, though ſubject to be interrupted and irregular, 
to their true period; and will remove a number of com- 
!aines, the natural conſequence of ſuch an irregularity, 
t is alſo an agreeable warm, aperient, carminative bitter. 
It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and diſperſes flatulencies 3 
and the expreſſed juice is ſaid to kill worms, Some like- 
wiſe commend it in diſocders of the head, and in all ne- 
phritic complaints. Hoſtman gives it great praiſes, uſed 
as afebrifuge. There where formerly kept ſimple water and 
ſyrup of feverfew in the ſhops; but at preſent they are 
wholly diſuſed, and the dried herb only kept ready for 
fomentations, and ſometimes as an ingredient in clyſters. 
The virtue of feverfew are in ſome degree ſimilar to 
thoſe of chamomile. 
Many ſpecies of this plant are cultivated in gardens for 
the beauty of their flowers. They are propagated by 
ſowing them in March on a bed of light earth; when 
they are come up they ſhould be tranſplanted out into 
nurſery-beds at about eight inches aſunder; and in che 
middle of May they ſhould be removed into the flower- 
beds where they are to ſtand. They flower in July and 
Auguſt; but they ihould not be permitted to feed, which 
always weakens and often deſtroys the roots; fo that 
the ſtalks ſhould be cut down to the ground when the 
flower decays. 

FEVERTEW, baſtard partherium, in Betary, a genus of tte 
mmoxiga fentandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath 
a flower compoſed of hermaphrodite florets and female 
half-Hlorets, which ace incloſed in a common five-leaved 
ſpreading empalement. The hermaphrodite flowers which 
form the diſk have one tubulous petal cut into five parts 
at the brim; they have five hair-like ſtamina the length 
of the tube. The germen is fituated below the flower, 
and is ſcarce viſible; ſupporting a flender ityle having 
no ſtigma: theſe flowers are barren. The female 
lowers which compoſe the rays or borders are ſtretched 
out on one fide like a tongue; theſe have a large heart- 
ſhaped compreſſed germen, with a flender ſtyle, crowned 
by two long ſpreading ſtigmas. Theie flowers are fuc- 
cceded by one heart-ſhaped. compreſſed feed. T here are 
two ſpecies. Miller. 
The firit ſort grows wild in great plenty in the iſland of 
Jamaica, and in ſome other of the Engliſh Tettlements in 
the Weſt Indies, where it is called wid wormwoed, and 
is uſcd by the inhabitants as a vulnerary herb, "Phe ſe- 
cond fort grows plentifully in feveral parts of the Spaniſh 
Welt Indies, from whence the ſceds have been brought 
to Europe, "Theſe plants make no great appearance, fo 
are ſeldom cultivated but for the fake of variety. 
7UILLANS, an order of religious clothed in white, 

and going bare-foot, who live under the ſtrict obſervance 
of the rule of St. Bernard. 
the name was occalioned by a reform of the order of 
Bernardins, firſt made in the abby of Feurl/ans, a village 
in France, five leagues diſtant from Thoulouſe, by the 
ſieur Barriere, who eſtabliſhed it about the year 1580. 
It was approved of by pope Sixtus V. and the popes Cle- 
ment VIII. and Paul V. granted it its particular ſupe— 
riors. King Henry II. founded a convent of Feuillans in 
the Vauxbourgh St. Honore at Paris in 1597. 
Chete are alſo convents of nuns who follow the ſame re— 
form called VFeuillantes; the firſt of which was eſtab— 
liſhed near Thoulouſe in 1590, 
FEUILLE de Scie, in Heraldry, expreſſes that an ordinary, 


as a felle, pale or the like, is indented only on one {ide ; 
beeauſe it then looks like the. lea! of a ſaw, as the French 


phraſe imports. 


FEWEL. 
FEVILLEA, in Betary, the name of a 
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FIARSING, in Jchthyol:gy, a name given by the Swe, 
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See FuEL, 


| | | genus of plants ; 
the dizecia pentand ia clals, called by Plumier 69 Ae 
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the characters of which ate theſe : it produces male a; 
female flowers diſtinct on the ſame plant; in the izle 
ſlower the perianthium is campanulated 4 
of one leaf, and is round at the bottom, but expanded 
the mouth, where it is divided into five ſegments. Ti. 
flewer conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the rotated kind. 1 
is lightiy divided into five ſegments at the edge; theſe a. 
convex and rounded, and the umbilicus is covered with 
a double ſtar, Ihe ſtamina ate five filaments, In 1}... 
female flowers the cup is the {ame as in the male: A 
flower itſelf is alſo the ſame, but that the ſtar which, 
cloſes the baſe is compoſed of five cordated leaves, Th. 
fruit is a very large feſhy berry with a hard bark, and N 

of an oval obtuſe figure, and ſurrounded with the Calyy 
The feeds are flatted, and of an obicular form. if 
See FUMET, 
FIANTS, or FuaxTs, the dung of a badger, fox, and other 
vermin. 


3 It is Compoſed 


10 
iC 
and Danes to the bh generally called the dracs Made; 


and araneus marinas, the ſea-dragon, and the ſea-ſpider, 
It is a ſpecies of the trachinus, according to Artedi, and 
is diſtinguiſhed from the other by its lower jaw being 
longer than the upper, and without beards. ” 
FIAT, in Law, is uſed for a ſhort order or warrant of ſome 
judge for making out and allowing certain proceſſcs, 
Thus, if a certiorar! be taken out in vacation, ard teſted 
of the precedent term, the fat for it mult be ſigned by a 
judge of the court, ſome time before the eſſoin day of 
the ſubſequent term, otherwiſe it will be Irregular, 
There is no need for the judge to ſign the certiorari itſelf, 
but only where it is required by ſtatute. 
FiaT 7u/titia, is an order granted on a petition to the kin 
for his warrant to bring a writ of error in parliament, 
in which caſe he writes on the top of the petition far juſe 
titia, and then the writ of error is made out, &c, 
FIATOLA, in Zezlogy, a name given by the Italian iſker- 
men to the sT ROMATEUs. | 
FIBER, in Zoelogy, or fiber caſtor of Linnæus, b-aver, has 
ſtrong eutting teeth, ſhort ears hid in the fur, blunt 
noſe, hair of a deep cheſnut brown, tail broad, almoſt 
oval, compreſſed horizontali'y, and covered with ſcales ; 
the fore-feet are ſmall, and the hind feet large: the 
length of the animal ſrom noſe to tail is about three feet ; 
the tail is eleven inches long and three broad. See Br «- 
VER, and Tab. II. Quad. fig. 13. 
FIBRA auris, See EAR. 
FIBRARLA, in Natural F/t>ry, the name of a clas of 
ſoſſile bodies, the greateſt part of which have been very 
improperly called by the writers of ſoſlils, ſibtoſe tales, 
they being of a very different ſubſtance and ſtructure of 
parts from the tales, and having none of their dillinguiſh- 
ing Characters. | 
1 he word is derived from the Latin fbra, a fibre or fila 
ment, thele bodies being all compoſed of arangements of 
parallel filaments or fibres. See Tab. of Fol, C!aſ5 1. 
The fibrarie in general are foſſils compoſed of parallel 
ſilaments, uſually remaining ſo diſtinct as to preterve in 
the whole maſles a thread-like texture, but ſometimes 
uniting fo as to form plates or flakes reſembling thoſe of 
the tales in external figure. They are bright, aud in 
ſome depree tranſparent, not giving fire with ſtecl, nor 
fermeming with, or foluble in acid menſtiua. Hill's 
Hitt. of Foſſ. p. 88. 
Ot this claſs of bodies there are two diſtin orders, and 
under theſe tour genera. To this claſs belong the ami- 
anthus, albeſtos, lachnides, and tricheri:z. 
FIBRE, in Anatemy, a ſimple part of the animal body, 
called alto filament ; and when very ſmall, fr i or ca- 
pillament. 
A fibre is a long, ſlender, white thread; which, being 
variouſly interwove or wound up, forms the various ſolid 
parts of an animal body; fo that the fibres are the {ramen 
or matter of the animal. | 
Anstomiſts utually diſtinguiſh four kinds of Ve, vis, 
car nous or fl:/hy, nervous, tendinous, and &/cous or d 
of one or other of which all the other parts conliſt. See 
FLESH, Nerve, TExNDON, Buxs, MuscLE, and S7N- 
SATION, 
Fibres, again, are divided with reſpect to their {ituation 
into dire? or longitudinal, which proceed in right lines; 
' tranſverſe, which cut or go acrois the former at light 
angles; and ebligur, which interſect or crots them at du— 
equal angles. i 
Some anatomiſts reduce the animal Ves to two ſpecies, 
viz. muſcular or motive, and nervous or ſenfiig e. 
FiBRES, nervous, are the minute threads whereof the 
nerves are compoſed. They ariſe from the medulla of the 


| brain, as that does {rom the cortex; and that again oy 
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the laſt fineft ramiſications of the carotid and vertebral 
arteries; ſo that, it is probable, theſe nerves are, in re- 
ality, only continuations of thoſe arteries. 
From every point of the cortex there ariſes a fine me- 
duliary fibrilla : theſe, unicing in their progreſs, form 
the medulla of the cerebrum, cerebellum, and oblon- 
gata; and fibrillz, ariſing from each point of theſe again, 
torm the ſpinal marrow, | ; 
From the medullary ſubſtance of all theſe parts ariſe 
nerves, which are combinations, or aſſemblages, of a 
number of theſe minute medullary fibres incloſed, after 
they are got out of the cranium, in a common membrane, 
or coat, from the pia mater; and it is probable, that, to 
each nerve, there concur fibres from all three; as, alſo, 
that theſe fibres are ſo many fine hollow tubuli, or ca- 
nals, for the conveyance of a fine juice, or ſpirit, from 
the brain, throughout the body. See NERVE, 
Finn zs, muſcular, are thoſe whereof the muſcles, or fleſhy 
parts of the body, are compoſed, Every muſcle is divi- 
ſible into other leſs ones; and theſe into others, ſtill leſs 
beyond all imagination. The laſt and ſmalleſt are the 
muſcular fibres ; concerning which it is quellioned, whe- 
ther or no they be vaſcular. ; 
Mr. Lewenhocck, ſays, that he could plainly diſtinguiſh 
the fibrils, of which each muſcular fibre is compoſed, to 
be vaſcular; for, if he cut acroſs their length, the light 
appeared through the mouths of the veſſels ; but if he 
cut them obliquely, no light was to be ſeen ; and he alſo 
ſound that cach fibril is inveſted with a minute mem- 
brane, which is only a congeries of blood-veſſels ; con- 
veying juices and nutrition to it, though their finenels 
renders them inviſible z and that the fibres are through 
their whole length encompaſſed with circular wrinkles. 
Phil. Tranſ. NY 367. Lewen. Op. tom. i. p. 49- tom. 
ii. p. 61, &c. ed. 1772. 
That the muſcular fibres are vaſcular has alſo been ſup- 
poſed by Malpighius, Borelli, Gorter, and Hooke, to 
whom they appeared like ſtrings of pearls; and alſo by 
Dr. A. Stuart, in his treatiſe De Motu Muſculorum, 
where from ſuch a ſtructure, and by the influx of the 
nervous fluid, he endeavours to account for the elaſtic 
force, the contraCtion, diſtenſion, and all the actious of 
the MUSCLES. 
Now there are nerves propagated to every muſcle, and 
diſtributed through the body thereof; ſo that there is no 
aſſignable point wherein there is not ſomewhat of a nerve. 
Add, that all the nerves here diſappear; and that in 
other parts of the body, the extremities of the nerves 
are expanded into membranes. It is therefore probable, 
that the muſcular fibres are only continuations of the 
nervous ones. 
The animal fibres have different properties; ſome are 
ſoft, flexible, and a little elaſtic ; and theſe are either 
hollow, like ſmall pipes; or ſpongious, and full of little 
cells, as the nervous and fleſhy fibres above mentioned. 
thers are more ſolid, flexible, and endowed with a 
itrong elalticity, or ſpring; as the membranous and car- 
ti2pinous fibres. 
A third ſort are hard and inflexible ; as the fibres of the 
bones. | 
all theſe, ſome again are very ſenſible, and others 
wholly detlitute of ſenſe; ſome ſo very ſmall, as not to 
be ealily perceived; and others on the contrary, ſo big, 
as to be plainly ſeen; and moſt of them, when examined 
oe a microſcope, appear to be compoſed of {till ſmaller 
brille. | | 
Theſe fibres firſt conſtitute the ſubſtance of the bones, 
cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, arteries, 
and muſcles. And again, by the various texture, and 
different combination, of ſome or all of theſe parts, the 
more compound organs are framed ; ſuch as the lungs, 
ſtomach, liver, legs, and arms, the ſum of all which 
make up the body. | 
The great property of fibres is elaſticity, or a power of 
contraction, after the diſtractile ſorce is removed; upon 
the knowledge of which that of che animal mechanifm 
greatly depends. 
20 underitand this, it may be obſerved, that any mem 
| brane or veſſel may be divided into very ſmall fibres, or 
chreads; and that theſe threads may be drawn out iiito a 
very conſiderable length, without breaking; and that 
When ſuch external force is removed, they will again re- 
ſtore themſelves to their proper dimenſions. It is farther 
alſo manifeſt, that this property is preſerved to them by 
à Convenient moiſture ; becauſe if one of theſe threads 
e dried, it immediately loſes it; ſo that upon the appli- 
cation of any force to ſtretch ity it will break; its lying 


ſoaked in liquor too much will, on the other hand, ren- 
der it flaccid, a 


when diſtended. 
ow, ſome hints of that configuration of parts, upon 


nd deſtroy all its power of reſtitution, | 
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which this property depends, Dr. Quincy maintains may 
had from the contrivance and properties of a ſyringe ; 
with the reaſon why it is ſo diſſicult to draw back the 
embolus, when the pipe is ſtopped ; and the neceſſity of 
any liquor's following it, wherein the pipe is immerſed, 
All that is neceſſary hereto, is, that the embolus be ſo 
exactly adapted to the inner ſurface of the barrel, as to 
prevent any air paſſing between them, when it is drawn 
up, it maiters not what figure the barrrel is of, ſo that 
the embolus be well fitted to it. A caſe of ſyringes there- 
fore might be contrived, wherein every barrel may alſo 
ſerve as an embolus to the exterior one, which immedi- 
ately includes it. 
In this manner it is not difficult to imagine a continued 
ſeries of particles ſo put together, that they may be 
moved and drawn upon one another, without ſuffering 
the air immediately to enter into the interſtices made by 
their diſtraction; whereupon as ſoon as that force, which 
drew them, is removed, they will, far the very ſame 
reaſon as the embolus of a ſyringe, ruſh up again into 
their former contacts. 
As ſuppoſe AB (Tab. Nat. Hifl. fig. G.) two particles 
touching one another in e f, and C D two others, cover- 
ing the oppoſite ſides of their contacts. It is alſo to be 
ſuppoſed, that on the other ſides they are covered with 
other particles in the ſame manner, as by C D, ſo that 
the places of their contacts, are on all ſides covered from 
the air, or the inſinuation of any fluid body, 
If now A B, by an external force greater than that of 
their coheſion, be drawn from each other, as far as G | 
and H K (fg. 7.); as ſoon as that force is removed, they 
will again run into their former contacts in e (He. 6); 
that is, if they be not ſo far ſeparated as to bring their 
tranſverſe ſurfaces to coincide with C and D; ſor then 
the air, or circumambient fluid, will interpoſe, and pre- 
vent their re- union; ſo that, by this contrivance, ſo much 
of A and B as is incloſed by other ſurrounded particles, 
is as the embolus of a ſyringe, and the particles ſurround- 
ing them as its barrel. And thereſore when A and B 
are diſtracted from their contacts in e %, it will be with 
ſome difficulty; and when the diſtraCting force is taken 
away, they will again run into their former contacts; 
oe as the embolus of a ſyringe, and for the ſame rea- 
on. 
It is not rigidly contended, that this muſt exactly be the 
contexture of a fibre, but only ſomething like this; 
whereby the interſtices of the interior orders are covered 
by the exterior in ſuch a manner, that when the thread 
is diſtended, that is, when its conſtituent parts are drawn 
from their tranſverſe contacts, neither the air, nor any 
other external fluid, can get between them, ſo as to 
hinder their re-union as ſoon as ſuch force is withdrawn ; 
that is, if their diſtraction, as was before ſaid, be not ſo 
far as to bring their tranſverſe ſurfaces to a concidenre 
with one another; for then the circumambient fluid will 
interpoſe, that is, the thread will be broke. 
But beſides this peculiar arrangment of a determinate ſet 
of particles to compoſe the main ſubſtance of an animal 
fibre, endowed wich the properties above mentioned; it 
ſeems not at all unreaſonable to conjecture, that into their 
compoſition there alſo enters a common capſula, or co- 
vering, which aſſiſts in the wrapping up; and holding to- 
gether, thoſe faſciculi, or aſſemblages of particles already 
deſcribed, not much unlike the perioſteum of the bones; 
the contexture of which covering, reſembling that of a 
net, cannot any ways hinder either the trauſverſe, or lon- 
gitudinal diſtractions of the other parts. 
Suppoling this, then, the contexture of a fbre, it will be 
neceſlary to conſider what farther requiſites are needful 
to put them into that ſtate which they are in, in a living 
body; to ſhew how they are maintained in continued mo- 
tion, and what are. the conſequences of it. 
And, 1. It is neceſſary to take notice, that all the 577. 
in a living body are in a ſtate of diſtention; that is, they 
are drawn out into a greater lengrh than they would be 
in, if ſeparated from the part, and taken out of the body; 
which is demonſtrable upon any ſolutio continui, as in 
the tranſverle diviſion of a nerve, or artery; for imme- 
diately the divided parts run up, and leave a great di- 
ſtance between them ; and the fluids contained between 
them upon ſuch contraction, are ſqueezed out. This 
alſo ſhews, that their natural diſtractions are owing to 
ſome fluids being propelled into the veſſels which they 
compoſe, with a force greater than their endeavours of 
reſtitution, ſo far as to obtain a cloſe contact of all their 
tranſverſe ſurfaces, but yet leſs than that which is neceſ- 
ſary to diſtract them, ſo as to bring them into a coinci- 
dence ; for then the veſſels would break, 
2. This ſtate of diſtraction muſt neceſſarily leave vacuola 
between all the tranſverſe ſurfaces ; as between G] and 
II K (in fig. 7.) which may be repreſented by the ſe— 
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veral ſeries of particles /fig. 8.); which vacuola will 
continue as long as the longitudinal ſurfaces of the eom- 
ponent parts continue ſo cloſe to one another, as to pre- 
vent the inſinuation of any foreign matter, how ſubtle 
ſoever, between them. 
For the ſame reaſon, therefore, as when the embolus of 
a ſyringe is drawn, and the pipe is ſtopped, there muſt 
be continually a niſus reſtituendi, or an endeavour of con- 
traction. There is alſo this farther neceſſity of their be- 
ing continued in a ſtate of diſtraction; becauſe if they 
were cloſely to touch one another in all parts, they could 
not be put into, and continue in, thoſe undulatory mo- 
tions, which they are always in, in a living body, with- 
out being altered in their figures and contextures. 
3. It being manifeſt, that all animal ihres are continued 
by the perpetual ſucceſſive impulſe of the fluids, in ſuch 
undulatory motions; beſides this neceſſity of their diſ- 
traction, they muſt alſo neceſſarily be continually moiſt- 
ened with ſome convenient fluid ; becauſe otherwiſe their 
continual attritions againſt one another would wear them 
out, as well as render it difficult to move them ; the fluid 
alſo, for this purpoſe, muſt be very ſoft and ſubtle, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe it could not inſinuate itſelf into all the 
interſtices of the fibres, without ſo far ſeparating their 
parts, as is inconſiſtent with that contexture and mecha- 
niſm here laid down. 
Upon this view there ariſes a very natural explication of 
ſeveral terms, much uſed by mechanical writers; ſuch as 
diſtrattion, contraction, vibration, undulation, tonic motion, 
concuſſion, relaxation, corrugation, and elaſticity of the ſo- 
lids; all which are but different ways of expreſſing the 
various modifications and diſpoſitions of thoſe machi- 
nulæ, whereof all the fibres are compoſed. | 
Thus much being granted of the contexture of a fibre, 
and the requiſites for its office, it is to be conſidered, how 
it comes firſt to be ſet in motion, and by what mechaniſm 
that motion is afterwards carried on. Suppoſe then the 
fibre (fig. 8.) in ſuch a ſtate of diſtraction, as before 
mentioned; it is certain by req. 2. that in all parts there 
is a niſus re/tituendi ; where, then, any external impulſe 
is made againſt it from R to 8, ſuccetlively, thruſting it 
from P towards Q, it is certain that againſt 1, for in- 
ſtance, the thread will be more diſtracted than in any 
other part; and thus there will be a greater endea- 
vour of reſtitution; and theieſore the impulſe paſſing on 
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towards 8, all the conſtituent machinulæ, 1, 2, 3, 4, will 
ſucceſhvely move one after another. 

To make this matter ſtill more plain, let a portion of an 
artery be repreſented by fig. 9. through which the blood 


is continually propelled in a direction parallel to its axis; 
nothing is more certain than that if it were not for the 
. reſiſtance of the ſides of the artery at E, F, the blood 
ſetting out at A, B, would go on by the pricked lines 
C, D; and therefore it cannot but ſtrike againſt the ſides 
of the artery at E, F, and diſtract them there more than 
any where elſe ; whereby their endeavours of reſtitution 
will be there the greateſt ; and therefore, when the im- 
pulſe of the blood has raiſed them to a certain meaſure, 
wherein their endeavours of reſtitution will exceed the 
impulſe which raiſed or diſtracted them, their contractile 
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powers will draw them again into the ſame dimenſions; 
and conſequently the blood will be thruſt forward into 
the next ſection of the artery, and ſo on ſucceſſively 
from one to another, through the whole courſe of its 
circulation; the contraction of one ſection of an artery 
being the true cauſe of the blood's impulſe againſt, and 
railing the next. See MUSCLE and Aſuſcular Mo rio. 
F18RE is alſo applied, in Phyſics, to thoſe long, fine parts, 
or threads, whereof other natural bodies are compoſed, 
and which prevent their being friable or brittle, 

Trees, plants, and fruits, have their fibres, or capilla- 
ments; which are modifications of their woody ſub- 
prays penetrating and terminating in the parenchyma, 
or pith. 

In the common ſenſe, fibre is chiefly applied to the ſlen- 
der capillary roots of plants. 

Kepler even gives fibres to the ſtars; and explains ſeve- 
ral of their motious from the ſituation of their res. 
FIBRILLA, a little F1BRE, or capillament. 

FIBROSE roots, thoſe which confilt wholly of ſmall fibres, 
ſuch as the roots of the meadow-graſs pinks, and ſeve- 
ral other flowers. When a fibro/e root penetrates ſtraight | 
into the ground, it is called perpendicular; when it creeps 
under the ſurface, horizontal; when ſomewhat thick, it 
is called fleſby; when very thin, capillary; when it runs 
all the way undivided, /anple; when divided, or when it 
ſends off ſmaller roots, branched; when its ſurface is co- 
vercd with extremely ſhort and fine fibres, hairy. Sce 
RoorT. | 
FIBULA, in Anatomy, one of the bones of the leg, called 
alſo perone, ſura, and focile minus. Sce 7. 
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The fhula is the outer and ſlenderer of the two bones of 
the leg; and yet, notwithſtanding its being more ex. 
poſed, and its being much weaker, than the inner bone 
or tibia, it is not ſo often broken, as being more pliant 
and flexible : whence the tibia often breaks, leaving the 
fibula entire. 
The f6bula is joined or articulated with the tibia, at both 
ends. It is divided into three parts. Ihe upper extre. 
mity of this bone is a kind of tuberoſity or head, oh. 
liquely flatted by a ſmall cartilaginous plane, by which it 
is articulated with the cartilaginous ſurface, at the lower 
part of the external condyle of the tibia, It terminates 
backward by a Kind of ſhort blunt point direQly upward 
The lower extremity is broader, flatter, and more oblons 
than the upper; it is partly a continuation of the bod 
of the bones, and partly an epiphyſis in children; the 
marks of which are quite loſt in a more advanced age. It 
has in a manner three ſides, one round like a tuberoſity 
one flat, and the third narrow; when it is placed in the 
lateral cavity of the baſis of the tibia, it makes the outer 
ankle oppolite to the inner ankle. a 
In its natural ſituation, it reaches much lower down than 
the baſis of the tibia, and ends in a point turned a little 
backward. The flat fide is cartilaginous, and turned to 
ward the cartilaginous fide of the inner ankle, with 
which, and with the inferior fide of the baſis of the ti. 
bia, it completely forms the cavity by which the leg is 
articulated with the foot. The narrow ſide is turned 
backward, and near its lower part is a ſmall, oblong, un- 
equal foſſula, formerly believed to be for the paſlane of 
a tendon, in which a ſmall mucilaginous gland is lodoed. 
The point by which the basis of the Hula ends, has a 
ſmall ſmooth ſurface immediately below the narrow lide, 
for the inſertion of an annular ligament. 
The body of this bone is long and ſmall, more or leſs 
contorted, and irregularly triangular. Near the two cx. 
tremities it contracts into a kind of neck, and a little he- 
low the middle it is often bent inward ; but this curva— 
ture ſeems chiefly owing to the method of dreſſing chi. 
dren, for we ſometimes meet with the bone very {:raiohe, 
It is diſtinguiſhed in an irregular manner into three üdes, 
and three angles, principally towards its lower part, The 
outſide is the molt conũderable; the upper part of it i; 
more or leſs hollowed ; afterwards it grows round, an 
altcring its direction, becomes almoſt poſterior in ch 
lower half. "The poſterior fide is more or lefs conver to- 
ward the upper part, thence it prows-flat, and turning in 
the ſame manner as the former, it becomes nearly inter- 
nal toward the lower part. 'The inner fide has likewile 
a turn near its middle, and becomes anterior from thence 
downward ; and this turn is marked by an oblique line, 
which tuns down on this fide from behind, forward:, 
and divides it into two, Iheſe ſides ſerve partly for mul- 
cles to lie upon, and partly for their inſertions. The in— 
ternal angle of the fbu/a anſwers to the external poſle- 
rior angle of the tibia, and both ſerve for the inſertion 
of the interofleus ligament of the leg; the other tuo 
angles are more or leſs acute, eſpecially the anterior, 
which is ſometimes like a kind of criſta, and terminates 
below in a ſmall triangular ſurface. 
The internal ſtruture of the fibula, though a very ſmall 
bone, is like that of the other long bones; it is articu- 
lated by its upper extremity, with the inferior ſurface of 
the external condyle of the tibia z this articulation is an 
arthrodia, with a very ſmall degree of motion, Ihe in- 
ſerior extremity is articulated by its cartilaginous fide, 
partly with the lateral depreſſion in the baſis of the tibia 
and partly with the firſt bone of the foot, completing 
the ginglymus between the leg aud that bone. Win 
llow's Anatomy, p. 95. | 
FiBUL &, carttlaves of the, The fibula has two cartilages, 
one lying on the upper extremity of that bone, for s 
articulation with the ſmall cartilaginous ſurface in the 
head of the tibia z the other cartilage covers the inlide 
of the inferior extremity, or the outer ankle, near the 
point of which, poſteriorly, there is a ſuperſictal cartt- 
laginous incruſtation for the pallage of the tendons o! 
the muſculi pcronæi. The cartilage at the upper extr6- 
mity ſcems thicker than at the lower, Wintlow's Aug 
tomy, p. 128. 5 
FiBUL&4, ligaments of the. This bone is joined to the tibi 
by nine ligaments, four at each end, and one in the mid. 
die, called the interoſſeous ligament. The four ate 
upper extremity are ſhort, very ſtrong, more or lele ch. 
lique and compound; two of them are anterior and two 
polterior, and they lie on each other; the ſuperior liga. 
ment ſurrounding the articulation more cloſely than th 
inferior which have a ſmall void ſpace, aud arc weaker 
than the former; they are all faſtened to the caplular l- 
gament, which runs in between them and the ariiewy 
lation, and they are inſerted round the edges of the car» 


tilaginous ſurfaces in cach bone, The 
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runs below the tibia, and forms the outer ankle, ate 
much ſtronger, thicker, more complex, broader, longer, 
and more oblique, than thoſe of the ſuperior extremity 
and are like thoſe diſperſed, two before and two behind. 
They are fixed to the anterior and poſterior edge of the 
lateral depreſſion at the inferior extremity of the tibia, and 
ſrom thence they run down on the lower end of the V. 
The two inferior ligaments are longeſt and they are 
6xed anteriorly and poſteriorly at the lower end of the 
outer ankle; the two ſuperior are fixed more cloſely, and 
nearer each other, but there is {till a ſmall ſpace between 
them, which is filled with fat. As the two bones touch 
each other only by the upper part of the cartilaginous 
ſurface of the outer ankle, and the ſmall cartilaginous 
border in the lower edge of the depreſſion of the tibia, 
the middle ſpace between them is fiiled by a capſular li- 
gament, which lines each ſide of the bones, and is con— 
tinued down to the true articulation of the external an- 
kle, with the inferior edge of the baſis of the tibia. 

The middle or interoſſeus ligament of the two bones of 


the leg ſo called. becauſe it fills up all the ſpace left be- | 


tween them, being ſtretched from one to the other, is 
fixed along the poſterior external angle of the tibia, and 
the neighbouring angle of the fibula. It is made up 
chiefly of two planes of very oblique ligamentary fibres, 
which croſe cach other, and at different intervals ſeem to 
be multiplied. It is perforated both above and below, 
and ſometimes in ſeveral places beſide, for the paſſage of 
the blood-veſſels and nerves. It is not a ligament in- 
tended tor the tying of theſe two bones together, but is ra- 
ther a ligamentary ſeptum for the inſertion of mulcles, 
ſupplying in this reſpect the place of a bone, and feem- 
ing indeed to be partly a continuation of the perioſteum 
of the tibia and fibula, At the lower part of each ankle, 
there are commonly three {trong ligaments for the con- 
nection of the bones of the tarſus with thoſe of the leg; 
ene of theſe runs downward, one backward, and one 
forward. Winſlow's Anat. p. 130. 
bin U LA, {uxation of the. Sometimes the fibula is ſeparated 
by external violence from the thigh bone, and is then 
dforted either upwards, or downwards : this generally 
happens, when the foot has been luxated outwards. 
Whenever this happens the bone is to be firſt reſtored to 
its natural place, and then properly bound up, and left 
t9 the aſſiſtance of nature and teit, till it be grown tirm 
again to the tibia and leg. The patient in this and the 
like caſes mult be always ſtrictly cautioned not to uſe or 
bear any ſtreſs upon the diſordered leg too ſoon; the 
conſequence of which may be worſe than the, firſt miſ- 
fortune. Heilter's Surg. p. 172. | 
Fi2ULa, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given to a claſs of the 
cchinoder mata, which have their mouth in the middle of 
the baſe, and the aperture of the anus on one edge. 
'Fheſe are ſound principally among the ſoſſile kinds, and 
ſcem to have had their thells of the aſſulated kind, or 
compoſed of ſmall plates joined tranſverſely to one an- 
other. Ot this claſs there are two genera, the CoxnULUS 
and DI3CU1DES. | 
F,BUL A, ia Surgery, an inſtrument in uſe among the an- 
cicnts, for the cloling of gaping wounds. 
Celſus ſpeaks of the fibula as to be uſed when the wound 
was ſo patent as not caſily to admit of being ſewed. Op. 
lib. vin. cap. 25. apud bn. _ 
Authors are ſomewhat at a loſs as to the form of the an- 
cient fibula, Guido ſays they were iron circles, or ſe- 
aucircles, bent backwards both ways; the hooks where- 
»f, being faſtened on both fides to the wound, anſwered 
exactly to each other; but as this mult have been an in- 
ſupportable pain to the patient, this deſcription is gene- 
rally {et aſide. 
Lallopius, SanQorius, and others, take the word fibula 
do have lgnificd, in reality, no more than the ſewing up 
of the wound with a needle and thread, as uſed at this day. 
FIBULZEUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the leg called allo 
Feed-PERONZEUS primus. 
FICARIA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
{mall celandine, pilewort, or ſigwort. 
FICEDULA cannabina, in Ornithology, a name by which 
tome authors have called the CANNEVAROLA, or lciler 
SYARROW, 
VICHANT, Figens, a French term, uſed in Fortification ; 
thus, a flank fichant, or a line of defence fichant, is 3 
place, whence the ſhots made do not only rate the oppo- 
lite face to be defended, but alſo enter within it. 
The word is formed of ficher, to /tick a thing in. 
FICHE”, in Heraldry. See FitCHEE, 
FICCIDES, a name uſcd by different authors in Botany for 
different plants; many underſtanding by it the oute 
or Indian ſig, as it is vulgarly called. See Prickly PEAR. 
And tome, as Herman aud others, making it the name 
of the muſa or PLANTALN-12 ce, 
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The ligaments of the lower extremity of the fulr, which | FICTION, See Farr. 


FICTION Va pr ſon, in Rhetoric. See PRoOSOPOPRITA, 

FicT10N of law, Fiftio Juris. Fiftions are allowed of in 
law, in ſeveral caſes, but muſt be framed” according to 
the rules of law, not what is imaginable in the concep- 
tions of man; and there ought to be equity and poſſibi- 
lity in every legal Helen. There are many of theſe fic- 
tions in the civil law; and by ſome civilians it is ſaid to 
be an aſſumption of law upon an untruth for a truth, in 
ſomething poſſible to be done, but not done. Godolphin 
and Bartol. The ſeiſin of the conuſee in a fine, is but 
a fiftion in our law; it being an invented form of con- 
veyance only. 1 Lill. abr. bio. And a common reco- 
very is fictio juris, a formal act or device by conſent, 
where a man is defirous to cnt off an eſtate tail, re- 
mainders, &c. o Rep. 42. The proceedings in eject- 
ments are alſo grounded on a ffdlien of li, 

FICUS, in B:tany. See F16-tree. 

Ficus, in Cimchyliology, a name given by authors to a pecu- 
liar ſpecies of ſea-thell. It is of the genus of the dolium, 
and has a remarkably depreſſed clavicle. 

Ficus, in Surgery, a kind of fleſhy excreſence, growing 
ſometimes on the eye, or eye-brows, or chin; but more 
uſually on the anus, or at the fingers ends. 
It is alſo called /ycoſus, Hema, ſicatia, ſicoſus tumer, and 
mariſca. 

FIDD, an iron pin uſed at ſea to ſplice or faſten ropes to- 
gether ; it is made tapering and ſharp at one end. 

There are alſo f#4ds of wood, which are much larger than 
the iron ones. 

The pin alſo in the heel of the topmaſt, which bears it 
upon the cheſs-tree, is called 2 Hdd. 

Fipo- hammer, is uſed for a hammer, the handle of which 
is a fd, or tapering into that form. 

FIDDLE. See ViorLiv. 

FidDLE-4oct, in Botany. See Dock. 

FiDDL E-wwood, Sce CITHAREXYLON, 

FIDE- ju//ores affidui. See AsSs1Duvs, 

Fip-juſſor, in the Civil Law, is a ſurety, or one that ob- 
liges himſelf in the fame contract with a principal, for 
the greater ſecurity of the creditor, or {lipulator, 

FIDEL-Cemmiſſum, in the Reman Law, the appointing of 
an heir, or bequeathing a legacy to a perſon, on this con- 
dition, that he ſurrender the inheritance or legacy to an- 
other perſon, for whom the ſame is originally meant; 
or it is an inheritance left in truſt with any one, for the 
ule of another. 


Fidei-commiſſa were much uſed among the Romans. In 


the French law the thing is become odlious; as being, 
ordinarily, no other than an expedient in favour of per- 
ſons to whom the laws forbid any thing to be given. In 
order to this, ſome truſty friend is choſen to be made le- 
gal heir, under a tacit agreement, to deliver the inherit- 
ance to the perſon incapacitated by law. But of later 
times the ſame expedient has come in uſe with regard to 
perſons incapable of inheriting; to whom the teſtator, for 
particular reaſons, do-s not care to leave the inheritance 
directly. 

As it happened, that the fidei-commiſſioners did not al- 
ways faithfully reſtore what was truſted to them, Au- 
guſtus took proper meaſures to oblige'them thereto: to 
this end a prætor was erected, whoſe bufineſs was re- 
{trained to the (ingle matter of #dei-comm!//ions, 

As a teſtament was null without the inititution of an 
heir; and it frequently happening, that the fidei-=c:mmi/= 
fioners refuſed to accept the truſt, upon which the tetta- 
ment fell to the ground; to engage fomebody to acgept 
it from a conſiderable of advantage, the Pegaſian ſena— 
tus conſultum decreed, that the Adei-commiſ/ioner ſhould 
be at liberty to retain a fourth of the fdei-commiſyion. 

FIDELES, in Church Hiſtory, See BELIEVERS, | 

FIDICINALES, in Anatomy, a name given to ſeveral mui- 
cles of the fingers, called alſo LUMBRICALES, 

FIDICULA;, in Antiguit,, is often uſed to ſiguify the ſame 
with EQUULEUs, a kind of punithment uted among the 
ancients. 

Fipiculx, in a more proper ſenſe, denotes the cords 
wherewith the criminals limbs were diltended on the 
EQUULEUS. 

FIEF, the ſame with feud FEE. 

FIELD, in Agriculture, a piece of land incloſed, aud {it 
ior tillage to bear corn, or hay, &c. 

For the method of finding the contents of a fel, fe- 
AREA, CHAIN, and SURVEYING, 

FriELD=-ale, or FILCTALE, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a kind of 
drinking in the field, by bailiffs of hundreds; for which 
they gathered money of the inhabicants of the hundred 
to which they belonged. But this cuitom has been long. 
ſince prohibited. | 

FiELD, Campus, in Antiquity, is frequently uſed for a pub- 
lic place, or ſquare in a City, &C. 

Such were the Field of Mars, Campus Martius; and Field 
| of 
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of Flora, Campus Flore, in Rome; and the Ted of May, 
Campus Maii, among our anceſtors, &c. 

FIELD of Mars was denominated from a temple of that 

_ deity; built therein; it was the ſcene, or place, of the 
aſſemblies called comitia, Tarquin the Proud at length 
appropriated it to his own uſe ; but after the expulſion 
of the kings, the conſuls Brutus and Collatinns reſtored 
it to the public uſe again, for aſſemblies and elections. 
Origirially it was no more than a meadow on the banks 
of the 'Tiber, where horſes grazed, and the Roman 
youth were exerciſed to war. But it was afterwards 
erected into a magnificent ſquare, adorned with ſtatucs, 
&c. See Campevs Martius. 

FitLD of Flora, was the place where the laws, edicts, and 
conſtitutions, were publiſhed. 

FIE LU of May, ſee Campus Mai. 

FiELD ba/il, in Botany, See CLinoPopium. 

FiELD baſil, American, See MoNaRDa. 

Fiel D %, Syrian. See Bair. | 

FreLD, coſe, was anciently a place encloſed, or railed in 


with a barrier, for juſts and tournaments to be perform- 
ed iu. 


FiE Lö, Elan. See ELys1Aav. 

FIELD fort. Sce Field Form. 

FiELD works, in Fortification, are thoſe thrown up by an 
army, in the beſieging of a fortreſs; or elſe by the be- 
ſieged, in deſence of that place. Such are the fortifica- 
tions of camps, highways, &c. 

FirLD, in Heraldry, is the ſurface, or face of the ſhield, 

or eſcutcheon: thus called, as containing the atchiev- 
ments ancieutly acquired in the feld of battle. 
The field is the ground whereon the colours, bearings, 
metals, furs, charges, &c. are repreſented, In blazon- 
ing a coat, we always begin with the field: he bears fa- 
ble, &c. 


Among the more modern heralds, feld is leſs ſrequently 
uſed than th:eld, or eſcutcheon. 

Fit LD cours, in the Military Art, are ſmall flags about a 
foot and a half ſquare, which are carried along with the 
quarter-inalter-general for marking out the ground for 
the ſeveral ſquadrons and battalions of an army, They 
are placed on the right and left of the parade of a regi- 
ment when in the field; they are of the ſame colour 
with the facing of the regiment, and have the number of 
the regiment upon them. See FLAG. 

FitLD-mar/hal is the denomination of a modern military 
rank in England, but ſuperior to all others; having the 
chief command of the whole army. | 

FiELD officers. Sce OFFICERS, 

F1ELD-fare, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name of a bird of 
the thruſh kind, called by authors turdys pilaris. It is 
larger than the common thruſh, and is of a bluiſh grey 
colour on the neck; the head is ſpotted with black, and 
the ſhoulders and back are of a yellowiſh brown, varic- 
gated with black; the throat is varicgated with black and 
yellow, the lower part of the belly is white, and but a 
little ſpotted z and on each fide of the neck, and near 
each eyc, it has a large black ſpot ; thoſe on the neck are 
on its lower part near the inſertions of the wings; its 
wing-feathers are variegated with black, white, and a 
yellowiſh brown, and the tail is of a bluiſh black, with 
tome variegations of black and white; the legs are black, 
and the talons very ſtrong. Theſe birds generally weigh 
about four ounces ; their length is ten inches, and their 
breadth ſeventeen. 
ſt is a bird of paſſage, and viſits us in England toward 
the end of autumn in vaſt flocks, and leaves us in ſpring ; 
it is not certainly known where they breed. They feed 
ou berries, particularly thoſe of the holly, and are well 
taſted buds, 

This bird is eaſily taken with water bird-lime in the fol- 
lowing manner : take out a gun, and kill two or three 
field-fares with it; by that time the gun has been diſ- 
charged two or three times, the reſt of theſe birds will 
be ſo ſhy, that there will be no coming near them; then 
tie one or two of thoſe that were ſhot to the upper 
branches of a buſhy tree, in ſuch manner, that they 
may ſeem alive and fitting there. Then prepare two or 

three hundred twigs, covering them well with the water 
bird-lime, made warm for that purpoſe ; take a good 
birchen bough, and in that place all the twigs; tie this 
faſt to the tree, juſt underneath where the other feld. 
fares are tied, and let this be in a place where they come 
in a morning to feed, for they always uſe one haunt for 
feeding ſo long as there is any food left there. By this 
means the 232 will ſettle in whole flocks, near 
thoſe which they ſee tied to the buſh ; and two or three 
dozen may be in this manner taken at a time, See BIRD 
and LIME. 


FiKLD of a painting, &C. is more uſually called the GROUND 
thereof. 
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army in the Sed ſuch as one, one and a Half, two, t. 


ſix, nine, and twelve pounders; which being 1 . 
ſmall, are eaſily carried. i veing liglit and 


The ſmall pieces differ in length and weigbt: the dime. 
fions of the others are exhibited in the following table, 


Braſs feel, Pieces. 


Length. Weight. | 
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Sec CarRIaGE and Gun. 

FreL 0-/taff, is a ſtaff carried by the gunners, in which 
they ſcrew lighted matches, when they are on command; 
which is called arming the fi-/z-/affs. See LixsTock. 

Fier.D of viſion, in Optics, is that conical ſpace inc 
nitely extended before us, ſo as to include all obi:©; 
that can be ſeen at one view, or without turning the eyes, 
The preciſe limits of this ſpace are not eaſily aſcertainee, 
In looking at a ſmall diſtance, we have an imperfect 
glimpſe of objects through almoſt the extent of a hemi. 
ſphere, or at 1caſt for above tixty degrees each way from 
the optic axes; but towards the extremity of this ſpace, 
objects are very imperfectly ſeen; and the diameter of 
the field of diſtinct viſion does not fubtend an angle of 
more than five degrees at moſt, fo that the diameter ot 
a diſtinct image on the retina is leſs than ,ob of an inch; 
but it is probably much leſs. See V1s1ox. 

Fix Lp oe, in Surveying, a book uſed for ſetting down 
angles, diſtances, and other things, remarkable in tacit, 

turveys. 
The pages of the fiel2-bagk may be conveniently divided 
into five columns. In the middle column the angles ar 
the ſeveral ſtations taken by the theodolite are to hs en 
tered, with the diltances from the ſtations. The di- 
{ſtances taken by the off-ſet ſtaff, on either ſide of the ſta- 
tion line, are to be entered into the columns on cither 
ſide of the middle column, according to their poſition 
with reſpeCt to that line. The names or characters of 
the objects, with proper remarks, may be entered in the 
columns on either ſide of theſe laſt mentioned. 

Fit LD, in Vor, the place where a battle was fought. The 
general remained mafter of the e of battle. 

FIERI facias, in Law, a judicial writ, which lies at all 

times within the year and day, for him that hath reco- 

vered in an action of debt and damages: it is directed to 
the ſheriſt, commanding him to levy the debt and da- 
mages on him, againſt whom the recovery was had. 


FIFE, in Muſice, a fort of wind inſtrument, being a fmall 


pipe. 


FreE-majrr. See MaJjoR. | 
FiFE-rails, in a Ship are thoſe that are placed on baniſters 


on each fide of the top of the poop, and fo along with 


hances or falls. They reach down to the quarter-deck, 
and to the ſtair of the gangway. 


FIFTEENTH, Decima quinta, or Quinzieme, an ancient 


tribute, or impoſition of money, laid upon any city, bo- 
rough, or other town, through the realm; not by the 
poll, or upon this or that man, but in general upon the 
whole city, or town. x 

It is ſo called, becauſe it was ſuppoſed to amount to a 
fifteenth part of that which the city hath been valued at 
of old; or to a fifteenth part of every man's periona. 
eſtate, according to a reaſonable valuation. 

This was impoſed by parliament, and every town through 
the realm knew what a fifteenth tor themſelves amounted 
to, becauſe it was always the fame ; whereas the ſublidy, 
which was raiſed of every particular man's lands, vr 
goods, mult needs be uncertain. ; 

The fifxcenth ſeems to have been a rate anciently laid 
upon every town, according to the Jand or circuit be- 
longing to it. Camden mentions many of theſe Hie 
in his Britan, viz. p. 171. Bath geldabat pro viginti 
dis, quando ſchira geldabat, &c. And p. 181. Old Sa- 
rum pro quinquaginta hidis geldabat, &C. Which rates 
are according to Doomſday, But in after-times the F 
teenth came to be underſtood as impoſed only cn goods 
and chattels, not on lands. It was firlt granted by par- 
liament, 18 Edw. I. viz. Computus quititze decimæ 745 
an. 18. per archiepiſcopos, epiſcopss, abbates, priores, c- 
mites, barones, & omnes alios de regno, ue emnibus bonis 
mobilibus conceſſy, The city of Londoti paid that year 
for the fifteenth 28601. 138. 84. and the abbot of St. Ed- 
mund's 666/. 1435. 44. which was by compoſition 3 af 

thereupon had all the temporal goods of their diſttict dil- 


FiELD- pieces are ſmall cannon, 0 carried along with an | 


charged of the Hicenth. In 


FIG 


in the 8th of Edw. III. it was reduced to a certaiuty, 
when, by virtue of the king's commiſhon, new taxations 
were made of every townſhip, borough, and city, in the 
kingdom, and recorded in the exchequer z which rate 
was, at the time, the fi/teenth part of the value of every 
townſhip, and the whole amounted to about 29,000!. 
The way of collecting it was by two aſſeſſors appointed 
in every county by the king, who appointed twelve more 
in every hundred to make a true valuation of every man's 
perſonal eſtate upon which the f/teenth part was levied. 
IF II, in Muſic, one of the harmonical intervals, or con- 
Thea is the third, in order, of the concords. The 
ratio of the chords that produce it, is 3: 2. 
It is called /, becauſe it contains five terms, or ſounds, 
between its extremes, and four degrees; ſo that in the 
natural ſcale of muſic it comes in the fifth place, or or- 
der, from the fundamental. 
The ancients called this interval DIAPENTE. | 
The inperſect, or defeive fifth, by the ancients called 
ſemi-diapente, is leſs than the fifth by a mean ſemitone. 
FlG-tree, Ficus, in Botany, a genus of the . ee po- 
Hoecia claſs. Its characters ate theſe: it hath male and 
female flowers included within the ſkin of the fruit, ſo 
that they do not appear, unleſs the covering be opened 
the male flowers are but few in number and are ſituated 
in the upper pact of the fruit ; the female flowers are nu- 
merous, and {ituated in the lower part. The male flowers 
fit each upon a ſeparate foot-ſtalk, and have no petals, 
but three briſtly ſtamina ; the female flowers fit upon diſ- 
tint foot-ſtalks; they have no petals but a germen, 
which afterward becomes a large ſeed, fitting in the em- 
palement. There are eleven ſpecies; ſome of which are 
cultivated in the gardens of Fngland, but many more in 
thoſe of France and Italy, where the fruit is in very 
hieb eſteem, as it is alſo with the nicer palates here; 
though ſo much out of favour with the vulgar, that it 
itands ſafe on trees planted in places where every other 
ſpecies of fruit would be ripped by robbers. 
One great diſcouragement to their more frequent propa- 
cation in England, is the unſkilfulneſs of the generality 
of our gardeners in their culture and management. To 
ebriate which, it may not be amiſs to ſay ſomewhat at 
large here, of the proper management of all the ſpecies 
of this tree. 
The common method has been to propagate theſe trees 
by ſuckers from the roots of the old oges, but they are 
much more ſucceſsfully raiſed from cuttings. Theſe 
ſhould be taken from the trees in autumn, and choſen 
from ſuch branches as are compact, with their joints near 
each other; they ſhould have a part of the former year's 
wood at their bottom, and the top of each ſhould be left 
entire. They then ſhould be planted, eight or nine 
inches deep, in a bed of loamy earth, warmly fituated ; 
the ſurface of the ground ſhould be covered with old 
tanner's bark, three or four inches thick, and in ſevere 
froſt their tops ſhould be covered with ſtraw, &c. which 
ſhould be removed in the ſpring, but the tan ſhould be 
ſuffered to remain. In the following autumn, they will 
be fit to remove. This is the proper ſeaſon to tranſplant 
them; and the beſt ſoil is ſuch as has a pravelly, chalky, 
or ſtony bottom, with a light ſurſace ; the tree will ſeem 
to flouriſh indeed more in a better foil, but in this poor 
one it will produce the fineſt and moſt plentiful fruit. 
They ſhould always be planted in a free open ſituation, 
not thaded by trees or buildings, and will never ripen 
their fruit well, unleſs againſt a good ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, 
or ſouth-weſt wall. They ſhould be planted at twenty 
feet diſtance, and the height for the wall they ſtand 
againſt is about fourteen feet; the middle ſpaces between 
the tr2es may be planted with vines to fill up the vacant 
part of the wall till the figs are grown, and then theſe 
ſhould be taken up. In the ſummer, as the branches 
ſhoot, they muſt be trained horizontally againſt the walls 
and no foreright ſhoots ſhould be ſuffered to come, but 
the buds of ſuch ſhould be rubbed off as faſt as they ap- 
pear. At Michaelmas they ſhould be always pruned and 
nailed up. The great care to be had in pruning the old 
trees, is always to have a ſupply of young branches: for 
thoſe only produce fruit. None of the, ſhoots of the 
tormer autumn pruning mult be ſhortened; for it is 
on the two year old wood that the fruit is produced 
the young branches muſt be always brought very cloſe to 
the wall, and this will ſcreen them ſrom injuries by 
froſts, and much forward the early ripening of their fruit. 
Lhe old branches ſhould never be laid in too thick, which 
is a great fault among moſt gardeners; the diſtance 
_ to be at leaſt a foot between branch and branch; 
and as the young ones grow ſtrong, the old ones ſhould 


be always cut away. In April, or the beginning of May, 
ſeveral of the leading ſhoots ſhould be ſtopped, which 


makes them throw out ſide-hranches. In autumn the 
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ſpoken of among them in terms of admiration. 
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trees may be looſened from the walls, and the branches 


may be laid down and tied to ſtakes, 
from the * ground: and thus in very hard weather 
be covered with ſtraw, peas-haulm, or tlie like; and that 
not to be removed till the weathet is milder, and then 
not all at once, but only by a little at a time. In mild 
weather the covering ſhould be removed; or elſe the foes 
will come out too early, arid be damaged by the cold of 
April and May, In the ſpring, when the figs begin to 
puſh out, the trees may be faſtened to the wall again, 
The higher the wood runs up the wall, uſually ſo much 
the better taſted is the fruit; and no trees ſucceed better 
in fruiting than thoſe which are nailed up againſt chim- 
nies, where, beſide the height, they have ſome advan- 
tage from the heat. 

Fig-trees are always planted as ſtandards in warm coun- 
tries ; but in England they are generally planted againſt 
wallsz however, ſince ſome of the varieties are ſound to 
ripen their fruit well upon the ſtandards, and the crop of 


ſo as to keep them 


„iss is often greater upon them than on thoſe trees that 
are planted againſt walls, it is a deſirable object to plant 


them either in ſtandards or eſpaliers, - The latter will be 


the molt likely to ſucceed, if they are managed as in 
Germany, where they untie the fig-trees from the eſpa- 
lier, and lay them down, covering them in winter with 
ſtraw or litter z and this covering is gradually removed in 
the ſpring. They ſhould not be faſtencd up again till 
the end of March. 

The principal and moſt valuable varieties of the com- 
mon fort of fig are the brown or cheſnut-coloured Iſchia 
fig, the black Genoa fig, the ſmall white early fig, the 
large white Genoa fig, the black Iſchia fg, the Malta 
fig, the murrey or brown Naples fig, the green Iſchia 
fig, the Madona fiz, commonly called here the Brunſ- 
wick cr Hanover fig, the common blue or purple fs, the 
long brown Naples fig, the yellow Iſchia fg, the ſmall 
brown Iſchia fiz, and the Gentile fig. The brit, ſecond, 
third, ninth, and tenth ſorts, will ripen their fruits on 
ſtandards, in a warm ſituation ; but the others require 
the aſſiſtance of walls expoſed to good aſpects, otherwiſe 
their fruit will not ripen in England. Miller, 

Fig contain a great quantity of phlegm, a little volatile, 
alkali ſalt, and a moderate quantity of oil. 

They are moderately nouriſhing, grateful to the ſtomach, 
eaſier of digeſtion than any of the other ſweet fruits and 
ſoiten the aſperities of the breaſt, &c. and accordingly 
are uſed in medicine, to make gargariſms againſt diſor- 
ders of the throat and mouth; and as an ingredient in 
pectoral decoQtions, and in lenitive electaries. 
alſo applied externally, to ſoſten, digeſt, and promote 
maturation. 

Figs are dried either by a furnace, or in the ſun, having 
firſt dipped them in ſcalding hot ley, made of the aſhes 
of the fiz-tree. The Latins call them carice, or ficus 
paſſæ, when thus dried. 

In this condition they are uſed both as medicine and food ; 
being. both the wholſomer, and eaſier of digeſtion, when 
thus cleared of a quantity of their aqueous and viſcid 


They are 


Arts. 


The beſt figs are the produce of Turkey, Italy, Spain, 
Provence, &c. The 1flands of the Archipelago yield 
figs in great abundance; but they are much inferior in 
goodneſs to thoſe of Kurope. 
iſlands cultivate them with wonderful care and attention; 
as making the principal food, and a conſiderable part of 


Yet the Greeks in thoſe 


the riches of the country. 


They have two kinds of fig-trees ; the firſt called ornos, 
or the wild fig-tree ; the ſecond, the dome/tic' fig-tree. 
The method of cultivating and ripening theſe figs makes 


a peculiar art, by the ancients called caprification z often 


Some 
of the modern naturaliſts have looked on it asa chimera; 
but Monſ. Tournefort has aſſured us of the contrary, and 
given us that proceſs, as he learnt it upon the ſpot. See 
CA?RIFICATION. 


The generation of the fig is ſomewhat anomalous ; the 


parts ſubſervient to the office in other plants, i. e. the 
flower, not being here apparent. But the anatomy of the 
fruit helps us out of the difficulty. 

Monſ. de la Hire the younger, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy, ſhews, that the fig is a flower, as well 
as a fruit. By diſſection, it diſcovers all the eſſentials of 
a flower, viz. ſtamina, apices, and farina fœcundans. 
The common dried figs afford two very curious pheno- 
mena ; the one is, that within thoſe which are ſomewhat 
decayed, and indeed often in thoſe which appear molt 
ſound, there are a peculiar ſort of mites, which live on 
the pulp of the fruir, and we eat millions of theſe un- 
knowingly in this fruit, 
Theſe are different from the common mites, in that they 
are rounder bodied and more tranſparent, and are very 
beautiful little creatures when examined, | 


The 


F 1 FIG 


pe | | 
The other object is the ſeed, in which the plantula ſe-| FHS. See Dorivm, 
minalis is very elegantly to be ſeen, For this purpote the | FiG-wort, in Botany, Scrophularia, a genus of the didyh 
' largeſt fig muſt be choſen, for the ſmaller are commonly mia 2 claſs. Its characters ate theſe - 4 "A 
ſuch as are pulled off the tree before they are ripe. Out | flower has a permanent empalement, cut into five me 
of one of theſe large and ripe figs a fair ſeed is to be ſe- at the top; it hath one unequal petal, with a lar 3 
lected; and on cutting this carefully, the whole pulpy bular = 64 the brim is cut into five ſmall 5 * 
part may be ſeparated Hor the hard huſk; and on ex- two upper large and erect, the two ſide ones ſpread © _ 
amining it, there will be ſound lodged in it a very perfect | and the under onereflexed ; it hath four flender delice? 
and beautiful little plant, conſiſting of two leaves, and | ftamina, two of which are the length of the petal * 
of a part which is to be the root, and another which is | two ſhorter, terminated by twin ſummits; and a oy 
to be the ſtalk, and in fine the trunk of the tree. The germen ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a f. 5 
pulpy matter of this ſeed is covered with a delicate thin ſtigma; the germen afterward turns to a end 
membrane, and this muſt be carefully taken off, before pointed capſule, with two cells, which Open at the 8 ; 
the plantula can be ſeen. After this, all the reſt is only and are filled with ſmall ſeeds. Linnzus reckons fee? 
a ſort of pith, deſtined to give place and nouriſhment to and Miller eighteen ſpecies. 15 
the young ſhoot, before it is committed looſe to the The root and leaves of /crophnlaria have been eſteemed 
enrth. | externally as a remedy for the piles, inflammation ſcro 
Fi d- tree cloth of Otabeite, in the South Sea, is a coarſe and phulous tumors, and cold ulcers. It is generally da 
harſh cloth, of the colour of the darkeſt brown paper, | into an ointment for theſe purpoſes ; but ſome give it TY 
made of the bark of a tr&e which reſembles the wild ſo internally in diet drinks. At preſent they are both . 
fig-trie of the Weſt Indies. This cloth has the quality | mong us gp ans oo 
of reſiſting watet; and the greater part of it is perlumed, | This root is of a very ſingular figure, by which it is ex 
and worn by the chiefs as a morning dreſs. For the me- fly diſtinguiſhed at fight from alt other medicinal . 
thod of manufacturing and colouring this cloth, ſee It is uſually of the thickneſs of a man's linger, or more, 
AouTa. Hawkeſworth's V oyag. vol. ii. p. 210, &c. of an oblong hgure, nearly as thick at the one end as the 
Fics, in Antiquity, where uſed in divination. See Sxco— other, and tull of protuberances on the ſurface, reſem. 
MAN TIA. bling a kind of little kernels; and between theſe there are 
Fic, in the Manege, is a fort of wart on the fruſh, and | a great many fibres which ſtrike deep into the ground 
ſometimes all over the body of a horſe. The figs that The root itielf has no great ſmell, but its taſte is ſome. 
appear in the fruſh or ſole, make an evacuation of ſtink- | what acrid and diſagreeable. 
ing malignant humours, that are very hard to Cure. FiG-wort worm, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an inſeg 
Fic, Indian, in Botany, See Prickly Pt AR. which feeds on the leaves of the /crephu/aria, or fi 6. 
FG, in/ernal. ' See Prickly Popp v. ; and which is uſually eſteemed a caterpillar, but is one of 
- FiG, marygold. Sce MESEMBP.YANTHEMUM, thoſe inſects called by the French Fausst chrenilles, 
Fic, Pharoal/s. See PLANTAIN=tree. FIGHT. See BATTLE and ENGAGEMENT, 


Fig in/e&, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the Engliſh | FIGHTS, in a Ship, are the waſte-cloths which hang round 
to the creature called by the French, after Mr. Reaumur, about her in a fight, to hinder the men from being ſeen 
the faux puceron, or falſe puceron, from its very much re- by the enemy. 
ſembling the puceron in external appearance, but being | FIGHT, cloſe, denote thoſe bulkheads afore or abaft the 
extremely different from it when nearly examined. Theſe | ſhip which are put up for men to ſtand ſecure behind 
inſets are, when at their full growth, of the bigneſs of | and fire on the enemy, in cafe of boarding. See Clos. 
the head of a pin of the largeſt ze, but there are uſu- | FiGaTs, running, at Sea, thoſe where the enemy do _ 
ally found among them ſeveral that are ſmaller, down to { ſtand the battle, but are continually chaſed, 

ſuch as are ſcarce perceivable to the naked eye. They | FIGH TWITE, Fithwita, in the Saxon times, Ggnified a 
are found in great plenty on the back, or underſide of the mulct for making a quarrel, to the diſturbance of the 

* leaves of the fig-2ree, but they never are ſeen in clulters peace, Mulela eb commiſſum pugnam in perturbationem 
like the puceron. : pacis, que in exgretu regis 10 ſolidorum erat. Blount and 
The body and breaſt of this inſe& are green, and the | Jacob in tranſcribing this paſſage, have inſerted 120 
caſes of the wings are white, and beſet with hairs. This ſols. ; 
creature has two antennz or horns, which it can exert | FIGURAL, or FiGURATE numbers, ſuch as do or may 
at pleaſure ; but they uſually are lodged under the fur- | repreſent ſome geometrical figure, in relation to which 
rows of the wings, and are not to be ſeen, unleſs the | they are always conſidered as triangular, pentagonal, 
animal be turned belly upwards ; the head alfo ts bent | pyramidal, &c. NUMBERS. 
downwards, and the eyes ſcem directed to look at objects | FIGURATE, or FiGURATIVE, that which has a relation 

only placed under them. to figure, or that teaches under ſome obſcure reſem- 
It has ſix legs, and a fine ſmall trunk ifuing from the | blance. | 
extremity of the head; this is but ſhort, and is of a lively | Thus a figurative ſtyle is that which abounds in figures. 

green; it is terminated by a ſharp point, and has a fine | The figurative ſtyle, F. Bouhours obſerves, is neither the 
brown filament like a hair, which it thruſts out of the molt juſt, nor the beſt. For this reaſon Cicero direds us 
body of the trunk at pleaſure, and which ſcems a ſorc of to the ancients, who not having yet bethought them- 
engine or organ deſlined to convey into the body the | ſelves to uſe figurative expreſſions, but keeping to the 
Juices extravalated by the wound and ſuction of the molt proper and natural way, have almoſt all wrote well, 
trunk. The creature uſually remains in perſect quietneſs | Sunt enim illi veteres, qui nondum ornare poterant ea, qu 
on the leaf on which it is found; but has this peculiarity | adtcebant, omnes prope preclare locuti. 
in its poſition, that it is always found with its head re{t- | Long uſe, fay the grammarians, renders that proper in 
ing upon one of the ribs of the leaf, and its body on the all languages, which at firſt was figurative. The ſame 
plain part; by this means the anterior part of the head thoughts appear more lively when expreſſed by a figure, 
is raiſed above the ſurface of the plain part of the leaf, than when in fimple terms. The reaſon is, that figurs- 
and the creature can by that advantage move his trunk | tive expreſſions denote not only the principal matter, but 
about at pleaſure, and fix it into different parts of the | alſo the emotion and paſſion of the perſon who ſpeaks, 
caf, while his body is perfectly {till at the time. FiGURATIVE is alſo much uſed in ſpeaking of the myſte— 
Theſe creatures throw off their ſkins many times in their | ries and figures of the old law. In this ſenſe manna is 
growth, the furrows marking the places where their | ſaid to be figurative of the euchariſt. 
wings are, and the protuberances made by their caſes are | FIGURATIVE is alſo uſed in the Greek grammar for what 
always ſeen, however young they are examined. | we otherwiſe call characteriſtic, viz, a letter that cha- 
In the months of May and June theſe inſects all become | raCterizes certain tenſes of the Greek verbs; or that dil- 
winged, and afford a peculiar ſpecies of a four-winged | tinguiſhes and ſpecifies them. 
fly, which is remarkable for hopping z but as its hinder | In the firſt conjugation of the BaryToNoOvs verbs, the 
legs are not greatly larger than the reſt, it leaps but a lit- | e is characteriſtic, or figurative of the præter tenſe, aud 
tle way at a time. The body of this fly is green, its wings | the J of the future. 
are bordered with yellow, and its legs are white; it has | FiGURATivE, or FrGURATIVE counter-point, in 1u/ic, is 
a trunk of the ſame nature with that of the creature be-] that wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along with the 
fore its winged ſtate, and with this it continues to ſuck concords. See COUNTER-POINT and SUPPOSITLON: 

tlie juices of the leaves of the fig-rree as it did before. Where the diſcords arc uſed as a ſolid and ſubſtantial part 
"Thc manner in which theſe animals propagate their ſpe- | of the harmony, the counter-point is properly called the 
cies is not yet known. The pucerons, to which they harmony of diſcord, 
more approach in figure than to any other animals, have | FIGURE, FiGuRa, in a general ſenſe, denotes the ſut- 
always young ones found within them; but theſe, if ex- face or terminating extremes of a body. 
amined in whatever ſtate, never have any ſuch appear- | All bodies have ſome figure; whence, figurability is ge- 
ance, not even ſo much as eggs being found in them; it nerally ranked among the eſſential properties of body 
ſhould ſeem that their eggs are too minute for our inſpec- | or matter. A body without figure, would be an infinite 
tion, but that they are oviparous, not viviparous animals. | body. | 


Reaumur's Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 92. The corpuſcular philoſophers account for every thing _ 
| | the 


F1G 


ve Felt, bulke, and motions of the atoms, or primary | 


; ges of bodies. 
CPs figures of bodies, conſidered as objects of ſight, 
7 — 

__ in diſpute whether or no the quality of 
„e be the ſame with that of form ; and if chey differ, 
we it is that conſtitutes the difference ? Boethius will 
NT Soph only predicated of inanimate bodies, and form 
2 Others extend ue to all natural things, 
and form to all artificial ones ; whence the verſe, 


Formam vivertis, pieli dic eſſe ſigutam. 


Others apply Heure indifferently to all kinds of bodies, 
dur 105 in all relations, I only the bare circumference, 
l ription, be conſidered, they call it ſigure; but 
60 ba 44 $445 woe 1 f 
- the circumicrence be confidered as endowed with co- 
Jour, they then ca'l it FORM. _ 
F;GURES, in Architcfture and Sculpture, denote repreſen- 
tone of things nade in ſolid matters; ſuch as ſtatues, 
on” f braſs, of 7 f flucco, of plaſt 
ve ſay, foures of braſs, ol marble, of ſtucco, of plaſter, 
* 1497 6 
NC 4 o a . 
fie in this ſenſe too, the term is more uſually applied 
10 umn repreſentatiens than to other things. Thus we 
o Nunn Ve} f ; 
\.y, an equeſtrian f:71m7e for a man on horſeback, 
13 ler obſerves, thet thoſe, either repreſented ſitting, as 
2 wy 6s tn? 
z0pt's, AC Or kneeling, as on monuments, &C. of 1and 
il] a long, as rivers, &. ate wore p:operly called 'fagnres 
1 1. 50 
than {tatuCs. 
F eures, in Architef{ure, are fad to be detached, when 
they ſtand ſingly. in opoſitions 10 thoſe compoſitions 
vw hich are called GROUPES. : 
FiGURES, in 4. ithmetic, are the numerical characters, or the 
*-3\3 . k 
Wreckers whereby numbers are expreſſed, or written. 
Thus the number of ſour hundred and fifty is written, or 
expreiic d, by three fg 'S 450. FO: 
he f-ures in arithmetic are the nine digits; 1, 2, 3, 4, 
To 6, TY 8, Oz and O. 


Ih: fe fomes were full brought into Europe by the Moors 


of Spain, and into England, as Dr, Wallis apprehends, 
bout 110. See ARITHMETIC and CHARACTER, 

However. from ſome ancient dates, ſoppoſed to conſiſt 
wholly ar in part of Arabian /zgures, ſome have con- 
ended that theie eie, Onginally Indian, were known 
and uſed in this county at lealt as early as the tenth 
century. The moſt ancient date diſcovered by Dr. Wal- 
lis was that on a chimney- piece, at Helmdon, in North- 
amptonſlire, M 133, i. e. 1133. Other dates diſco- 
vered fince, are 1099, at Colcheſter, in Eſſex, 1016, 
with the Roman Xl for a thouſand, at Widgel-Hall, near 
Poningford, in Hertfordthire, 1011 on the north front 
of the pariſh-church of Rumſey in Hampthire, and 975 
over a gateway at Woiceſter. Dr Ward has urged fe- 
veral giections againlt the antiquity of theſe dates. As 
ro example occurs of the uſe of theſe figures in any an- 
(tent manuſcrint, carlier than ſome copies of Johannes 
de Sacto Eofco, who died in 1255, he thinks it ſtrange, 
inet workmen ſhould have made ule of theſe Hgures ſo 
long b<fore they appear in the writings of the learned; 
and he alſo diſputcs the fick. The Heldmon date, ac- 
cording to him, ſtzould be 1233; the Colchelter date 
1400; that a: Widgel-hall has in it no Arabian figures, 
the 1 and 6 being I and Cr, the initial letters of a name; 
and the dae at Worceſter, he ſuppoſes to conhit of Ro- 


7 1 
mannumerals, and tobe really MXV. NIartyn's Abridg. | 


of Phil. Tranſl. vol. ix. p. 420, &. 
Fiaunk, in Aſtrolegy, a deicription, or draught, of the 
{tate 21d diſpoſition (f the heavens, at a certain hour; 
containing the places of the planets and ſtars, marked 
Gows in a fixure of twelve triangles, called Hes. 
This is alſo called a HOROSCOPE and THEME. 
FiGuRE of an eclipje, in Aſienoni, denotes a repreſentation 
of. the path or orbit of the ſun, and the moon, during 
the time of the ecligſe, upon paper; with the number 
of digits eclipſed, and the beginning, middle, and end, 
of darkneſs. | 
FiGuke of the diameter. The reQangle under any diameter, 
and its proper parameter, is in thc ellipſis and hyperbola 
called the figure of that DIAMETER. 
FicurEg, or Delineation, of the full moon, ſuch as viewed 
through a teleſcope with two convex ylaſles, is of conh- 
derable ule in obſervations of ecliples, and conjunction 
of the moon, with other luminaries, In this fe of the 
moon are repreſented the maculæ, or ſpots, of the moon, 
marked by numbers ; beginning with the ſpots, which 
uſually enter fiiſt within the ſhade at the time of the great 
cclipſes, and alſo emerge the firſt. 
'GURE, in Cones, denotes the rectangle, made under the 
latus rectum and tranſverſum, in the hyperbola aud cl- 
liplis, 
GR, in Dancing, denotes the ſeveral ſteps which the 
dancers make in order, and cadence ; conſidered as they 
mark certain figures on the floor. 


| 


Ficure, in Heraldry, a bearing in a ſhield. 


| 


FIG 


Ficurgs, in Frncing, are the divers guards, poſtures, ar 


titudes ot diſpoſitions, of the body, arm, or ſword. Set 
FENCING. 


FIGURE, in Fortification, is the plan of any fortified place; 


or the interior POLYGON, &c. 


When the fide and angles are equal, it is called a regu- 
lar; when unequal, an irregular figure. 


F1GURE, in (zeometry, is applied to the extremes of points, 


lines, or numbers, thrown, or caſt at random ; on the 


combinations or variations whereof the ſages of this art 
found their fantaſtical divinations. 


FicuRE, in Geometry, denotes a ſurface incloſed, or cir- 


cumſcribed with one or more lines. 


= are triangles, ſquares, polygons, circles, ellipſes, 
C. 

VWolfius defines figure a continuum terminated by a pe— 
timeter. In which ſenſe figure is applicable both to ſu- 
perhcies and ſolids, In the former caſe, the perimeter 
is of lines; in the ſecond, of ſurfaces. 

Figures are either rectilinear, curvilinear, or mixt, ac- 
coding as the perimeter conſiſts of right lines, curve 
lines, or both. 

The ſuperficial parts of a figure are called its fides; the 
loweſt fide, its baſez and the angle oppoſite to the baſe, 
the. vertex. 


The height of“ a figure is the diſtance of the vertex from 
the baſe, 


Figur, in Grammar, is an expreſſion that deviates from 


the common and natural rules of grammar: either for 
the ſake of elegance or brevity. 

Tune belt grammarians only reckon four fieures ; the EL- 
LIPSIS, PLEONASM, SYLLEPsS1s, and HYPERBATON, 


Others add two more; viz. ANTIPTOSIsS, and ENAI- 
LAGE. 


Of theſe 


2ures there is almoſt an infinite variety: ſome ate natu- 
ral; ſuch as the celeſtial figures of the ſun, moon, ſtars, 
& c. and their parts; the effigies of men, women, &c. 
and their parts: animals, as lions, ſtags, foxes, boars, 
&c. and their parts; birds, as eagles, ſwans, ſtorks, pe- 
licans, &c. and their parts; fiſhes, as dolphins, whales, 
ſturgeons, trouts, & c. and their parts ; reptiles, and in- 
ſects, as tortoiſes, ſerpents, graſhoppers, &c. and their 
parts; vegetables, as trees, plants, flowers, herbs, &c. 
and their parts; and ſtones, as diamonds, rubies, peb- 
bles, rocks, &c. Theſe charges, as well as ordinaries, 
have divers attributes or epithets, which expreſs their 
qualities, poſitions, and diſpoſition. Thus, the ſun is 
laid to be in His glory, eclipſed, &c. the moon in her com- 
plement, in creſcent, &c, Animals are ſaid to be rampant, 
paſſive, &e. PBiRDs have alſo their denominations; 
fiſhes are deſcribed to be hauriant, naiant, &c., Beſides 
theſe natural figures, there are alfo artificial figures ; the 
principle of which are warlike inſtruments, as ſwords, 
arrows, battering rams, gauntlets, helmets, ſpears, pole- 
axes ; ornaments uſed in royal and religious ceremonies, 
as crowns, coronets, mitres, wreaths, crofiers; towers, 
caltles, arches, columns, plummets, battlements, churches, 
portcullis, borrowed from architecture and fortification ; 
and ſhips, anchors, rudders, pendants, fails, oars, maſts, 
fl1gs, gallies, lighters, &c. derived from navigation; all 
theſe bearings have different epithets, denoting their po- 
ſition, ſtructure, &c. 

There are likewiſe chimerical or imaginary figures uſed 
in heraldry, that are the reſult of fancy and caprice 
ſuch as centaurs, hydras, phcenixes, griffons, dragons, 
&c. Porny's Elem. Herald. p. 132, &c. 172, &c. 


FiGURE in Logic, denotes a certain diſpoſition of the 


terms of a ſyllogiſm ; particularly of the medium. with 
regard to the extremes. 

Hence it follows that there are as many fizures of ſyllo- 
gilms, as there are different connections of the extremes 
with the medium; fo that, though the ſchoolmen ordi- 
nerily only reckon three, yet a fourth might be ad- 
mitted, 

In the fir// figure the medium or middle term is the ſub- 
je of the major propoſition, and the predicate of the 
minor. This contains four MooDs, and applies to the 
proof of all forts of queſtions, whether univecfal or par- 


ticular, affirmative or negative. In the ſecond figure the 


middle term is the predicate of both the premiſſes, and 
this contains four moods, admitting only of negative 
concluſious. 

Ihe third figure requires that the middle term be the ſub- 
ject of both the premiſſes, and has ſix moods, admitting 
only of particular concluſions, The ſpecial rules of theſe 
three figures are the following : in the firſt, the major 


propolition mult always be univerſal, and the minor aſ- 


ſirmative z in the ſecond alſo the major mult be univer- 
ſal, and one of the premiſſes, together with the conclu- 
ſion, mult be negative; in the third figure the minor 
mult be affirmative, and the concluſion always parti- 
cular. 9 
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FIG 


Fn the „ere Ag ure, called by the Peripatetics ie ind 


rea, and by others, the CGalenical figure, as varying too 
much from the natural form, the middle term is predi- 
cated in the major propoſition, and ſubjected in the mi- 
nor. Some logtcians will allow this to be nothing else 
but a mere inverſion cf the %%% figure, It has tive 
moods. Watts's Logic, part iii. chap. 2. 9 3. 

Ficunx, in the Mani factures, is applied to the various de- 
ſigns repteſented or wrought on velvets, damalls, taffa- 
ties, ſattins, and other uffs and cloths. 

The moſt uſual figures for ſuch deſigns are fowers, imi- 
tated from the life; or groteſques, and compartiments of 
ure fancy. Reprefentations of men, beaſts, birds, and 
. have only been introduced fince the taſte 
for the Chineſe ſtuffs, particularly thofe called 7urees, 
began to prevail among us. 
It is the woof of the ſtuff that forms the figures ; the 
warp only ſerves for the ground, In working figured 
ſtuffs, there is 1<quired a perſon to ſhew the workman 
how far he muſt raiſe the threads of the warp, to repre- 
ſent the Hure of the deſign with the woof, which is to 
be paled css between the threads thus raiſed. This 
ſome call reading the DESIGN. 
For the fgu'ecs on tapeſiry. brocade, &c. See TAPESTRY, 
&c. 
ror thoſe given by the calenders, printers, &c. Sec Ca- 
LENDER, &c. 

FiGuRE, Ligura, Txuua, in the Ancient Muſic, is uſed for 
the different diipottions of the tones and 1:mitones in a 
conſonance. 

FrcuRE, apparent, in Optics, that figure, or ſhape, which 

an objxct appears under when viewed at a didance, be- 
ing often very different. from the true figure ; for a ſtraight 
line viewed at a diſtance may appear but as a point; a 
ſurface as a line; and a ſolid as a ſuifaze: and each of 
thef: of different magnitudes, and the two laſt of dif- 
ferent figures, according to therr ſituation with 7:gard to 
the eye. Thus an arch of a circle may appear a ftraight 
line ; 2a ſquare or oblong, a trapezium, or cven a triau— 
gle; a circle, an ellipſis; angular magnitudes, round; a 
ſphere, a circle, &c. 
Alſo any ſmall light, as a candle, feen at a diſtance in 
the dark, will appear magnified, and farther oft than 
really it is. Add to this that if ſeveral obtcts are ſeen at a 
diſtance, under angles that are fo ſmali as to be inſen— 
ble, as well as each cf the angles ſubtended by any one 
of them, and that next to it; then all theſe objects will 
appear not only to be contiguous, but to conſtitute and 
ſcem but one continued magnitude. 

Figur, in Paintine and Dyigning, denotes the lines and 

colours, which form the repreſentation of a man, or o- 
ther animal. 
Eut the term figure is in a more immediate and peculiar 
manner underiiood of human perſonages: thus, a paint- 
Ing is ſaid io be full of figures, when it abounds with 
repreſentations of men; and a landſcape is ſaid to be 
without /i2ures, when there is nothing but trees, plants, 
mountains, &c. 

FiGURE, is alſo applied to repreſentations, or images of 

things in prints, &c. 

Some readers chuſe to have the figures, eſpecially the 
mathematical ones, in wood, for the convenience of hav- 
ics ther immediately annexed to the matter they refer 
G: others rather chuſe to be at the pains of turning 
over, and having recourſe, to another part of the book, 
that they may have the figures more neat and accurate 
on copper. 

be author of a collection of diſſertations, printed at 
Paris, in 1715, ſhews, in the firſt diſſettation on tlie 
Hebrew medals, p. 66. that the Jews were allowed to 
make any kind of guet, or images of trees, plants, 
flowers, buildings, &c. but not thoſe of animals, or of 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars. 

FiGURES, brimſione. Sce BRIMSTONE. 

FiGURES, caſting of. Sce CASTING, 

FIGURE circumſcribed, and inſcribed, See CIRCUMSCRIB- 
ING, and INSCRIBED. 

FiGURES, equal, See EQUAL. 

FiGURE, equilateral. See EQUILATERAL, 

FiGURES, plain. See PLAIN, 


FIGURE, regular and irregular, See REGULAR and IR- 


REGULAR, 

FiGUREsS, ſimilar. See SIMILAR, 

FiGUKE, in Khetoric, is a phraſe, or turn of ſpeech or diſ- 
courſe, more beautiful and emphatical than what is uſed 
in common or ordinary ſpeaking, 

Figures, by the Greeks called gynyare, fchemata, are 

the enrichments of diſcourſe, and we only uſe them 

when raiſed and moved with the conſideration of ſome- 

thing extraordinary. 

There are two kinds of fizures; the one of ſentences, and 

contained in the ſenſe itſelf, without any immediate de 
8 ; 


| FiGcuREs of ſentences, of the, ſame are principally adapted 


þ 


| 
| 


FI 


peuderceeon any particular words: the other are only; 
the words themſelves, | | J in 


for reaſoning and inſtruction, and others to move the 
paſlions. : 

Among the ancients, Demoſthenes is moſt celebrated for 
expreſling the force and energy of the former, and If 
Crates excelled in the beauties and delicacie * 
latter. 

Cicero lays fo great ſtreſs on theſe figures, that he te. 
preſents, them as the brighteſt parts of oratory ; and 
makes the power and ethcacy of the att to depen: * 
great meaſure on a thorough knowledge and appli 
ol them. 

Of the firſt kind the moſt confiderable are Gx ; viz. pr 
LEPSI1s, or anticipation; HYPERBOLE, or ſubjechian; 4. 
COINOSIS, or communication ; epitrope, or CONCESS1OVN - 
far dbole, Or SIMILITUDE; and ANTITHEsis, or obe. 
itien. Thoſe of the ſecond kind are EAN ORTHOSi. 
or correction; PARALEDSIS, or omiſſion ; PARRHES1A, bs 
reprebenfion ; APARITHMESTS, Or enumeration; EXERCG . 
SIA, Or epi; WYPOTYPOSIS, or imagery; APOR A, 
or DOUBTING ; APOSIOPESIS, or concealment ; crosa, 
or INTERROGAT TOS; e honeſis, or EXCLAMATI1oN: 
EPIPHONEMA, or aclamotion ; APOSTROPHE, or ad. 
dreſs, PROSOPOPEIA, or the fiction of a per ſon. 

Of FiGun rs of words, ſome are tropes, i. e. tranlaticns 
of words from their proper ſignification, to ſome mare 
remote and extraordinary one. See TROPRES. 

Others are fgures of words, more properly ſo called, and 
not tropes ; being ſo inherent in the words, that upon 
changing of the words, or ſometimes only their ſituation, 
the Hure is deſtroyed : as in amantes ſun! amentes, where 
the /.vre would be loſt, if inſtcad of amentes you ſhould 
put i. 

Thus alſo, to % all reliſb of life, is in e te li; 
the /*2%re is loſt by changing the order ot the wor('s:; as; 
to loſe all reliſſi of life, is ie loſe life in effec. 

The principal of theſe verbal fgures may be arrange? into 
three claſſes; ſuch as conſiſt in a deficiency of woids, ir 
a redundancy, or a repetition. To the firſt claſs belong 
the ErL1Ps1s and ASYNDETON. Under the ſecond dis 
viſon are comprehended the PLEONASMUS and For. y- 
SYNDETON., The third kind of verbal figures include 
thoſe by which the ſame word in ſound, or ſenſe, is re. 
pratedz or one of alike ſound or ſignification, or both. 
Of the firſt fort in this diviſion there are ten, called 
ANTANACLASIS, PLOCE, EPIZEUXL5, CLIMAX, ANA- 
Ton, EPISTROPHE, SYMPLOCE, EPANALT SIS, A. 
NADIPLOSIS, and EPANODOS. To the ſecond c'aſs be. 
long the PARONOMASIA, the 110MO10PTOTON, the sv. 
NONYMIA, and DERIVATIO; the two firſt of which re- 
ſpect words that are ſimilar in ſound only, the third in 
ſenſe, and the laſt in both. With regard to the proper uſe 
of figures, we may obſerve, that they ſhould always be ac- 
commodated to the ſentiments, and rife in proportion to 
the images deſigned to be conveyed by them; it is alſo 
better, in general, to be nervous than copious, that the 
images, by their cloſer union, may impreſs the mind 
with greater energy, though in ſuch gare as are de- 
ſigned for ornament or illuſtration, a more diffuſive way 
of painting is ſometimes agreeable. 'The too frequent 
uſe of figures ſhould be avoided; and they ſhould be ſo 
interwoven in a diſcourſe as not to render the ſtyle rough 
and uneven, ſometimes high and at other times low; 
now dry and jejune, then pompous and florid. In every 
caſe they ſhould ſeem to rife more from nature than art, 
to offer themſelves rathec than to be the effect of ſtudy. 
Ward's Orat. Lect. 30, 31, 32, 33, 34. | 
Of theſe the principal are repetition, converſion, com- 
plexion, gradation, ſynonymy, polyſyndeton, and polypto- 
ton, reticency, disjunction, fimilitude, paronomaly, and 
tranſition. Sce each Figure under its proper article, as 
Merarnok, &c. 

To FiGURES of profſedy belong the 9xNALOEPHA, ECTH-= 
LIPSIS, CRASIS, SYNEARESIS, DIARESIS, SYSTOLE, 
and DIASTOLE, 

FIGURE is uſed, in Theology, for the myſteries repreſented 
or delivered obſcurely to us under certain types or actions 
in the Old Teſtament. 

Thus manna is held a /igure or type of the euebariſt; and 
the death of Abel a figure of the ſuffering of Chrilt. 
Many divines and critics contend, that all the acions, 
hiſtories, ceremonies, &c. of the Old I eftament, arc 
only figures, types, and prophecies, of what was to hap- 
pen under the New. The fo are ſuppoſed to have bad 
the fgures or ſhadows, and we the ſubſtance. 

FiGURE is alſo applied in a like ſenſe, to prophane matters 
as the emblems, enigmas, fables, ſymbols, and hiero- 
glyphics, of the ancicuts. 

FIGURED, in Heraldry, is an epithet applied to thoſe 
beatings which are depiſted with a human face. 

FiGURED, 


s of the 
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ic ux p. in the Munufuctures. A firured CAMLET, Ruff, | the plaintiff will; or after the third capias the plaintiff 


tabby, &. is that, whereon there are divers deſigns of 


may proceed to outlawry in the county where his origi- 


flowers, figures, branches, &c. impreſſed by means, of] nal is grounded, and may have an exigent with procla- 


hot irons. 


F.GURED ribbands firſt came into faſhion about the year | 


1689. The method of performance was by ſucceſſively 
applying ſteel plates engraven with divers ornaments, as 
flowers, birds, groteſques, &c. 

But one Chandelier, a ribband-maker of Paris, invented 
a much better and readier way of doing it, by a machine 
not unlike the flatter uſed in coining to flatten the pieces 
of metal, only much ſimpler. | | 
The principal parts thereof were two {tcel cylinders, en- 
graven with the hyures intended to be repreſented. 
Theſe cylinders were placed over cach other like the rolls 
of a tolling-preſs, having each of them, at one of its ex- 
tremes a little dented wheel, one of which catching into 
the other, the whole was put in motion by means of a 
winch or handle faſtened to the firſt, 

'The machine thus prepared, the workman heats the cy- 
liaders, aud places the rioband in the little place remain- 
ing between the two, which he contracts yet farther by 
a ſcrew that preſſes the upper part down upon the lower 
then turning the rolls by the handle, a whole piece of 
RIBBAND was figured in leſs time than a ſingle yard 
could be done in the ordinary way. 

FiGURED velvet. See VELVET. 


mation. 


The filazers likewiſe make out all writs of view in real ac- 
tions where the view is prayed; and upon teplevins and 
| recordaris, writs of retorno habendo, ſecond deliverance, 
and writ of withernam. In real actions they make out 
writs of grand and petite cape before appearance. 
They enter all appearances and ſpecial bails upon any pro- 
; ceſs made by them. They make the firſt ſcire facias upon 
ſpecial bails, writs of habeas corpus, diſtringas nuper 
vicecomitem vel balivum, and duces tecum; and all ſu- 
perfedeaſes, upon ſpecial bail or appearance, &c. writs 
of habeas corpus cum cauſa upoa the ſheriff's return that 
the deſendant is detained with other actions, aud writs 
of adjournment of a term, in caſe of peſtilence, war, or 
public diſturbance. 
Till an order of court made 14 Jac. I. which limited the 
filazers to all matters and proceedings before appearance, 
and the prothonotaries to all after, they alſo entered de- 
clarations, imparlances, judgments, and pleas, whereto 
a ſerjeant's hand was not requiſite, and made out writs of 
execution and divers other judicial writs after appearance. 
FILBERDS, or FiLevuDs, the beſt ſort of ſmall nuts, 
proper for planting in orchards or gardens, 
They are raiſed from nuts ſet in the earth, or ſuckers 


FILACEOUS, in Botany, a term applied to ſuch roots of | from the roots of an old tree, or they may be grafted on 


plants as are full of filuacnts. See FILAMENT, 
FILACIUM. See FILE. 
FILAGO, in Botany. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this ge- 
nus. ſome ot which grow naturally on barren land in 
molt parts of England. They are called by ſome cotton- 


weed ; by others cud-weed, their leaves being white, 


and, when broken, appearing to conſiſt of cottony 


the common HAZL E-1ut. 

They delight in a fine mellow, light ground, but will 

grow almoſt any where, eſpecially if detended from vio» 

lent and cold winds. 

The tree is eaſily propogated, bears well, and is of two 

ſorts, the white and the red; but the former is the beſt. 
FILE, an iſtrument of ſteel, cnt in little hatches or fur- 


threads. Moſt botaniſts have ranged them under the ge- | rows, uſed by the workmen in metals, to ſmooth, poliſh, 
nus of naphalium. See CUDWEED. Linnæeus makes and otherwile taſhion the ſame. 

the flags a diſtinct genus of the /yngeneſſa polygaria neceſ= | The word is French, fle, literally ſignifying a long ſe» 
ſaria claſs, with a niked receptacle, no down, an imbti-] ries or ſucceſſion of any kind of things, of , thread. 
cated calyx, and ſmall female flowers placed between the Fil-s hear a near reſemblance to raſps: the only differ- 


folds of the calyx. 


FILAMENT, in Medicine, Anatomy, Natural Hiſtory, Sc. 


a term uſed in the ſame ſenſe with F13RE for thole {inc 
threads whereof fleth, nerves, ſkins, plants, roots, &c. 
are comnoled. 


FILANDERS, in Falconry, a diſeaſe in hawks, &c. con- 
bling of filaments. or ſtrings of blood coagulated and 


ence between them is, that the former are cut with edged 
tools, and the latter are punched with pointed ones, 
See RAsP. 

The „% is a principal inſtrument in all the kinds and 
parts of ſmithery. It ſhould be forged of the beſt ſteel ; 
after which, rubbing it with greaſe, to make it more 
{oft under the chiſſel, they cut it with chifſeis and a 


dried, occaſioned by a violent rupture of ſome vein, by | mallet, this and that way, and of this or that depth, ac- 


which the blood extravaſating, hardens into the figures 


. cording to rhe grain or tooth required. 


above mentioned, to the great annoyance of the reins, | Atter cutting the file, it remains to be tempered; which, 


hips, &c. 
The word is French, flandres, formed from fil, thread. 


being the principal myſtery of making the files, will 
delerve to be particularly deſcribed. 


F LANDERS are alſo a ſort of fine ſmall worms which | Files then are tempered with a compoſition of chimney- 
greatly incommode the hawk in the gorg-, and about the] foot, very dry and hard, diluted and worked up with 


heart, liver, and lungs; but which, on {ome occalions, 


ucine and vinegar, to which is added common falt: the 


are ſuppoſed to be of ſervice, and to feed on the fuper-| whole is to be reduced to the conſiſtence of muſtard. 


fluities of certain parts. Ste BACK worm. 


There are four kinds of theſe filanders or vermiculi, The 


firſt, in the gorge or throat; the ſecond, in the belly; 


The files being cut, and rubbed over with vinegar and 
ſalt to ſcour off the greaſe laid on for the cutting, they 
cover them over with this compoſition ;z and having laid 


the thud, in the reins; the fourth arc called needles, on | ſeveral of them together in a packet, and covered them 
account of their exceeding tineneſs. The ſymptoms that in loam, they put them in a charcoal fire; from which 
dilcover the diſeaſe are the bird's gaping frequently, | they are taken out again by that time they have acquired 
{training the ſt or perch wich her pounces, croaking in | a cherry-colour, which is known by a little red rod of 


the night, ruffling her train, rubbiag her eyes, wings, 


the ſame ſteel put in along with them. Upon taking 


noſtrils, &c. As the worms are very reſtleſs, the bird | them out, they calt them into the coldeſt ſpring water 


is frequently endeavouring to calt them up; and in open- 


ing its mouth, you will readily diſcover them. From the 
throat, &c. they will aſcend to the larynx, brain, &c. 


and finally over the whole body. 


they can get. 

Iron files require a more intenſe heat than ſteel ones. 
When the files are cold they clean them with charcoal, 
a rag, &c. to take away any of the ſoot or fæces left in 


The ordinary cauſe is bad food, The proper remedy, | the cuttings; then drying them before the fire, they 
tney lay, is not by killing them, ſor fear of impoſthumes | put them up carefully ia a box of wheat bran, to keep 
from their corruptions ; but chiefly by ſtupefying them, | them from ruſting. 


that they may be offenſive but ſeldom. 


This is beſt effected by making the bird ſwallow a clove 


Files are of different forms, according to the different 
uſes and occalions they are made for. Thoſe in common 


of garlic, aſter which the will feel nothing of the filanders | uſe are the ſquare, flat, triangular, halt-round, round, 
for torty days. Others uſe rue, worm-leed, aloes, ver- thin file, &c. all which are made of different ſizes, as 


vain, ſaffron, &c. 


well as different cuts and degrees of fineneſs, to take 


FILAWS, among the modern Egyptians, villages inha-| place according as the work is more or leſs advanced; 


. o * = 8 
bited by the original natives of the country. 


FILAZER, FiLacer, FiL1zER, an officer in the court 


of common pleas, 10 called becauſe he fi es the writs 
whercon he makes out proceſs. 


f theſe there are ſixteen in the ſeveral diviſions and 


ſome cutting faſter, as the rough-torthed file, & c. otheis 
more flowly, as the fine-tocthed file, &c. 

FiL.E is alto a thread of wice whereon writs or other exhi- 
bits in courts or oith-es are faſtened or filed, for the 
more ſafe keeping and ready turning to the ſame. 


countics of England. They make out all writs and pro- A file is a record of the court, anc the filing ot the pro- 
cels upon original writs, ifluing out of the chancery as | cels of the court makes a record of it. 


well real as perſonal and mixed, returnable in that court. 
In actions merely perſonal, where the defendants are te- 


FiiE, or label, in Heraldry, a bearing repreſented in T6. 
Herald fig. 23. though ſometimes of more, and ſome- 


turned ſummoned, they make out pones or attachments, times of fewer points, being the difference or diſtinction 


which being returned and executed, if the deſendant 


ol the eldeſt fon. 


appears not, they make out a diltringas, and ſo ad in fin It is ſometimes alſo borne as a charge in a coat-armour, 


tum, or ull he does appear. 


of which Guiliim gives many iaitances z but it is ottener 


15 be 1 uihil, chen proceſs of capias infinite if | the diſſerence or mark of diſt n ion which the clder bro- 
OL. II. N“ 129, f 
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ther beats in his coat during his father's life. 
Some diſtinguiſh file and label, calling the file the upper 
horizontal line, and the label the points which iſſue from 
it. 
FiLE of three, or more, labels. Sce LABEL. 
Fir, in a M.litary Senſe, is a row of men ſtanding one be- 
hind or beiow another from front to rear. 
Or, /e is a line or ſeries of ſoldiers, placed one before 
another, and thus compoling the PEYTIH of a battaiion 
or ſquadron. The files which bind the right and left 
are called the flanks. 
They ſay, ſe the files; that is, bring the men nearer 
each other. Double the filis; that is, double the depth 
of the battalion, and diminiſh its breadth or front by one 
half. The laſt or hindermoſt perſon is ſaid te bring up the 
file. To file off, is to wheel off from marching in a ſpa- 
cious front, and to march in length by file:. 
FiLE leaders, are the foremoſt men in each file. 
Firt-leaders, half, are the men of the fourth rank; the 
fourth, fifth. and ſixth ranks being called the rear ha/f- 
files, as the firit, ſecond, and third are the front half-filcs. 
FILIAL, ſomething belonging to the relation of a ſon. 
The divines uſually diſtinguiſh between a ſervile and a 
filial few, The moſt abandoned have a fcrvile fear 
of Cod, ſuch as that of a flave to his maſter ; but not a 
filtal fear, i. e. a fear reſulting from love and reſpect. 
FILICULA, in B:ztany, See Dwarf-FERrN. 
FILIGRANE, or FitLiGrkEE work, a kind of enrich- 
ment on gold or filver, wrought deiicately, in manner 
of little threads or grains, or both intermixed, 
The word is compounded of %, or filum, thread, and 
granmm, Fram. 
In Latia it is called filatum elaloratum opus, argentum, 
aurum. 
We have vaſes, &c. of fillizrie work. The term has 
been lately applied, to ornamental works, formed, as fancy 
direQs, of {trips of paper, differently coloured, roiled 
into various figures, and artfully combined. 
FILING, one of the principal operations in ſmithery, &c, 
ſucceeding to forging. 
The coarfer cut files are always to be ſucceeded by finer ; 
and in all the kinds the rule is to lean heavy on the file 
in thruſting it forward, becauſe the teeth of the file are 
mate to cut forwards; but in drawing the ale back again 
for a ſecond ſtroke, it is to be lightly lifted juſt above the 
work, becauſe it cuts not coming back. 
The rough or coarte-toothed file (which, when large, is 


called a ruvber) ſerves to take olf the unevenneſles ot the 
; 


work leit by the hammer in forging. 

The baſtard-toothed file is to take out the too deep cuts 
and file-{trokes made by the rough file; the fine-toothed 
file takes out the cuts or fle- ſtrokes the baſtard- file made; 
and laſtly, the ſmooth file thoſe left by the fine file. 

In this order the files of ſeveral cuts are to ſucceed each 
other till the work is as ſmooth as it can be filed; after 
which it may be made yet ſmoother with emery, tripoli, 
&c. Sec POLISHING. 

FILIPENDUGA, in Botany, See DROPWORT and SP1- 
RAE A. 

FILES ante patrem, q. d. the ſon before the father, a de- 
nomingtien applied by botaniſts and floriſts to plants 
whoſe flowers come out before their leaves. Such are 
the ſeveral fpecies of colchicum or meadow- ſaffron, the 
colt o- ot, butterbur, Ec. 

FILIZ., in Botany. See FERN. 

To FILL, in the Sca langtage, is to brace the ſails in ſuch 
a nmmuner, that the wind entering their cavities from be- 
liind, vilates them, fo as to advance the ſhip in her 
courte, after the fails had been for fome time ſhivering 
or braced back, 

FILLAR, or I'B#1LLEk, Horſe. See THILLER, 

FI LET, in Zuatomy, Sce FRANUMe. 

Ine word 13 French, let, formed of fil, thread. 

Fi.LiT, or FILET, in A:chuecdture, denotes a little ſquare 
member or ornament uſed in divers places and on divers 
occaſions, but generally as a fort of corona over a greater 
moulding. Sce Tab. Archice. fig. 2 5: N. 

The filet is the fame with what the French call 7%, 
bande, and baudeletie; the Italians, %a, or liſtelia. 

FiLLET, in Hetany. See THREAD. 

FILLET, ini, in Heraldry, a kind of othe or bordurc, 
containing only a third or fourth. part of the breadth of 
the common BORDURE, 

It is ſuppoſed to be withdrawn inwards, and 1s of a dif- 
ferent colour from the field. It runs quite round near 
the edge, as a lace over a cloak. 

FILLET 14s alſo uſcd for an ordinary drawn like the bar 
from the ſiniſter point of the chief acroſs the ſhield, in 
manner of a ſcarf; though it is ſometimes allo ſeen in 
the lit uation of a bend, felle, cro's, &c. 

According to Guillim, the fi/let is a touwith part of the 


chief, and is placed in the chief point ol the eſcutcheon, | 


FILLET is alſo uſed among Painters, Cilders, &c. for a 


FILLY, a term among Her ſe- dealers, 


FILTER, or Fir. TRE, in Chemiftry, & e. a piece of wool! 


F 1 IL 


little rule and reglet of leaf. gold, drawn over certain 
mouldings; or on the edges of frames, pannels, &c 
eſpecially when painted white, by way of enrichment. ; 


FiLLETS, in the Manege, are the loins of a horſe, which 


begin at the place where the hinder-part of the ſaddle 
reſts. 


to denote the ſemale 


or mare colt. See Foar, 


FILM, a thick ſkin or pellicle, 


In plants it is often uſed for that thin woody C:in wi. 


icl 
0 10 
ſeparates the ſeeds in the pods, and keeps them apart. 


Fil M, white, on the ee of a horſe, may be removed by gt, 


ing op the eye-lid, aſter the eye has been waſh: d with, 
wine, and ſtroking it gently with the thumb with whe... 
flour: common ſalt and falt of lead, bearen fine, and 
put into the eye, are proper to conſume a film; or ths 
horſe's eye may be waſhed with the ſpittle in the ©, * 
ing, faſting, having firſt put a little ſalt into your m. 

but there is nothing ſo effectual as ſal ammoniac, beateg 
and put into the eye, and repeated every day till the fn 
is gone. 


huth 


cloth, linen, paper, or other matter, ſome of wh: i 
are in the form of hollow inverted cones, uſed to filttate 
or ſtrain !iquors through. 4 
The fi/tre has the ſame uſe and effect with regard to 1;. 
quids that the ſicve or ſcarce has in dry matters, 

Filtres are of two ſorts: the firſt are ſimple pieces of 
paper or cloth, through which the liquid is paſſed with 
out farther trouble. 


The ſecond are twiſted up like a ſkain or wick, ang gn 
wetted, then iqueezed, and one end put in the veſſel dla: 
contains the liquor to be filtrated : the other end is to b. 


out, and hang down below the ſutſace of the liquor; by 
means hereof the pureſt part of the liquor diftils drop by 
drop out of the vetlel, leaving the coarſer part belund. 
This filter or phiſter acts as a hphon. 


FiLTER is alſo a charm, ſuppoſed to have a virtue of inſoir- 


ing love. 

The word is derived from end por, which fionifies the 
ſame thing, of hto, amo, I love. | 

The Greeks, when their love was without ſironfe, hn 
ſeveral arts to procure the aetions of their be! 
The Theſſalian women were famous for their {kill in this, 
as well as other magical practices. | 


The means wher:by 
it was effected were of divers ſorts; it mes 
done by potions, called 97-2, which are {requenily 
mentioned in authors of both languages. 


thus: 


* . — * n 
. CY? 7 * 
Was 10'Ne 


Juvenal ſpeaks 
Flic magicus affert cantus, hie The ſhala gendit 
Philtra, gulbus valeant montom vexare mati. 


Their operations are violent and dangerons, and com- 
monly deprived fuch as drank them of their reaſon, 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos report, that Lucullus, 
the Roman general, firit loll his reaſon, ard afterwards 
his life by one of them. Lucretius, the poet, ended h's 
life by the ſame way; and Caius Caligula, as Sevtontus 
reports, was driven into a fit of madneſs by a e 
given him by his wiſe Cæſonia, which ſtory is mentioned 
by the ſame poet. Ovid likewiſe aſſures us, that thi 
was the uſual effect of fuch potions. 

The ingredients they werte made of were of divers forts, 
ſeveral. of which, applicd by themſelves, were thought 
effectual. 


FILTRATION, the act of paſſing any liquor through a 


filtre, called alſo clature, percolation, and ' tranſcolation. 
See FILTRE. 
The end of filtration is of two kinds; the one to free 
fluids from any ſolid bodies of a feculent nature with 
which they ace mixed; and the other to teparate any pre- 
cipitated powder or other ſolid body {rom fepertiuous 
fluid; and the means muſt be varied accordingly. Such 
liquors as are incorporated with particles that adhere to 
them are rendered capable of Atratian by coagulating 
and collecting the heterogeneous parts, This is elected 
either by boiling or by mixing whites of eggs and boiling 
them with the turbid liquors, Sev CLARIFICATION. 
The moſt commodions way of ftrating is by whited- 
brown paper faſtened over the mouth or aperture of a 
funnel z the ſmallncis of the pores of this paper admit; 
only the finer parts though, and keeps the reli b-hind, 
There are alſo filtration through ſand, pulverized glais, 
&c. Spirits of vitriol, falt, and nitre, are filtrated through 
a quantity of beaten rials in the bottom of a funnel. 
Filtration is allo performed by a woollen or linen bag, 
called Hippocrates's {leeve : the choice of thete mull be 
directed by the liquor to be filtered. | 
Dr. Popia conttived a method by which fitravon; 
through cap-paper might be made ſuddenly, and with 
great quantities of hade, by the help of the air-pump: 
For this purpoſe he male uſe of the following contin” 
ance: A A (Tab. II. Hydraulics, &. Ag. 9.) is aglaſs - 
cc, 


1 


ceicer, BB a cover fitted to it, CCC is a pipe forming 
the communication between the receiver A A and the 
air-pump, DD a ſhallow veſſel ſull of little holes, EEE 
a pipe that makes ihe communication between the velle} 
DD and the receiver A A, FF a veſſel to contain the li- 
quor to be filttated, and G G the plate of the pump. 
When this inſtrument is uſed, the ſhallow veſſel D 
ought to be tied about firſt with linen cloth, and then 
with cap-paper, ſo that no liquor may get into the holes 
of the ſaid veſſel but through the cap-paper, and linen 
cloth ; this muſt be wholly placed within the liquor to 
be filtrated : let the air be extracted by means of the air- 
pump out of the veſlel AA. Then the liquor in the 
veſſel FF mult be drawn through the cap-paper, and 
the linen cloth into the vellel D 10, and from thence 
through the pipe EEE into the veſſel A A; and this ope- 
ration muſt be quick, on account of the great preſſure 
of the atmoſphere that drives the liquor; beſides, the ſe- 
dment of the liquor ſubſiding at the bottom of the veſle! 
FF will not be ſo apt to ſtop the pores of the cap-paper 
as in ordinary filtrations. Birch's Hiſt. of the Royal So- 
ciety, vol. iv. p. 366, &c. 

The ſecretion of the divers juices in the body ſrom the 
maſs of blood ſeems to be little elſe but filtration. Pit- 
cairn, and other late authors, hold that the diverſity of 
filtration does not depend on the different configurations 
of pores, but on their different ſizes or diameters. 
Springs, alſo, ſeem to be raiſed ſrom the occau by the 
ſame principle of filtration, 125 
Firraarion, in Pharmacy, is chiefly concerned in tinc- 
tures; as when ſome portion is drawn from the ingre- 


dients or ſuſpended in che tinQure which is not neceſſary | 


thereunto, but diſturbes and renders the reſt unpleaſant 
both to the palate and fight. Beſides this, there is a 
fliration which has much tortured the philoſophy of ſome 
ages to account for ; this is that performed by the aſcent 
of the finer parts of a liquor up a cord or ſkain of cotton, 
or ſuch like matter, which is contrived to drop over 
another veſſel and leave the groſler behind. 

After the ſame manner it is, without doubt, that the hu- 
midity of the earth is drawn up into the ſubſtance of the 
roots of vegetables, which we know conſiſts of long and 
very minute fibres, fo diſpoſed as to form a great number 
ot tubular interſtices ; theſe act in the nature of this 
ſort of filire, and attract the juices aud moiſture ap- 
pointed for the nutriment and increaſe of the plant. 

Some ſay, that the cauſe of this aſcent is becauſe the li- 
quor ſwells thoſe parts of the filter that touch it, by enter- 
ing into the pores of the threads which compole it, 
whereby they riſe up, touch, and wet.thoſe next above 
them; and theſe again the next threads; and ſo on to 
the brim of the veſſel, when the liquor runs over, and 
deſcends in the other part of the filter which hangs 
down by its own natural gravity. 

But this account is liable to many obje ions, eſpecially 
as liquors riſe aſter the like manner in glafs tubes much 
above the ſurſace of the liquor they are immer ſed in, 
where the glaſs cannot be imagined thus to ſwell. 

Others account for it, by conſidering every filter as com- 
poſed of a great number of long, .imall, ſolid bodies, 
which lie very cloſe together; ſo that the air getting in 
between them loſes muc\ of its preſſure, and cannot gra- 
vitate fo ſtrongly as it doth on the fluid without them; 
the conſequence is, that the parts of the water between 
the threads of the filter muſt be preiſed upwards, and 
aſcend till they come ſo high, as, by their weight, to 
counterbalance the general pretiure on the other paits of 
the {urtace of the water. | 

Laſtly, the retainers to fir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy 
deduce the phenomenon ſrom the principle of attraction. 
According to them, the cauſe of this //tration is, doubt- 
lels, the ſame with that whereby fluids aſcend up heaps 
of aſhes, ſand, &c. the ſame with that whereby water is 
raiſed in form of vapour, the ſap riſes in vegetables, and 
the blood circulates throguh the capillary arteries, and 
the extremely minute glandular ftrainers. See ASCENT 
of aide. 

FIL TUN, in Natural Iiſory, the name of 2 ſtone much 
in ule in the eaſtern paris of the world, and ſometimes 
with us lor the fütrating of water intended for drinking. 
the Japoneſe are extremely ſond, of this lone, and im— 
pute their uninterrupted health, and particularly, their 
being always free from the {lone and gravel, to their 


drinking the water thus cleared of all its heterogeneous | 


aud milchievous particles. The people of chis, and many 
other places thereabouts, have a ſettled opinion, that 
moſt diicaſes ariſe from impuritics of water, and are 
well allured, that thefe impurities are all lodged in the 
one-filtre, and left behind by the water in its patſage, 

d manner of uſing the ftone is this; they form a fort 
of mortars with very thick boitoms out of the largel! 
pieces of it, and the watcr is poured into theſe, aud the 


FIN 

ſtore being of a very lax and ſpungy texture, it ſocu 
makes its way through, and is received into a veſſel 
placed underneath for that purpoſe. It being found, 
therefore, an eaſy thing for us to have our water filtered 
in the ſame manner that the Japoneſe have, it remains 
to try whether it will have all thoſe ſalutary eſfects which 
the people of that part of the world give it; and this 
ſeems not to be imagined from reaſon and analogy, We 
very well know that water is frequently impregnated 
with ſaline particles, and that it alfo frequently diſſolves 
by this means earthy and «ther matters which it other- 
wiſe could not do. But we alſo know, that lalts diſſolved 
in water are not to be ſeparated by filtration; and it is 
equally certain, that earthy, ſparty, or other matter, that 
is ſuſpended in water when clear, will in like manner 
paſs through the filter with it. 

Upon the whole, we are happy enough to have no occa- 
ſion for filtering ſtones, ſince our ſprings and rivers af— 
ford us water already pure enouph to cur hands; and in 
places where this is not the caſe, it is always poſſible 
to fave rain-water, which will keep a long time with 
proper management, and is much purer than all the art 
in the world can make ſuch as has once been foul. Va- 
lentini Muſeum Muizorum, lib. i. cap. 22. 

The cnly inſtance in which a filtering-{tone can be of real 
uſe, is, when there is no water to be had but that of 
ſome muddy river; in this caſe, the mud being a foreign 
bo 'y not diſſolved in, but only floating among the water, 
it will be left behind in its paſſing the cloſe ſtructure in 
the filtre ; but this is always to be as well obtained by let- 
ting it ſtand a while to ſublide. Ephem. Germ. Cent. iii. 


— 


p. 76. a 

| FILUM Azuæ, the thread or middle of che ſteam where 
a river parts two lordſhips . At hatebunt iftas buttas, wuſ- 
que ad filum aquæ predicte. File du mer, the high tide of 
the ſca. Rot. Parl. 11 Hen. IV. 

FIMBRLE, Finges. 'the extremities or borders of the 
tubæ Fallopianz were formerly thus called, the word fig- 
nifying a fringed border, which that part reſembles. See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. q. lit. d d. 

FIMBRIATED, a term in H-raldry, ſignifying that an or- 
dinary is cdged round with another of a different co- 


lour. 2 
Thus, he beareth, or, a croſs- pattee gules, fimbriated 
fable. 


FIN, Pinna, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of that part of a 
fiſh, which diſtinguiſhes it from other aquatic creatures, 
no avimal but a fiſh having A and wanting legs. 

The fn is proper'y a part ftanding out or hanging from 
the body of the Gih, and confilling oft a membrane lup— 
ported by ſeveral rays or oblong bones, Which arc in foune 
hard and firm, and in others cartilaginous, 

This definition of a % properly exciuiles all thoſe other 
parts of a fiſh which may be prominent from the body, 
and may be of a membranaceous {tructure, and even bear 
the appearance of a fn, though they have none of the 
rays or little bony ſubſtances within them, and there- 
fore cannot ſe: ve the creature in the office of firs in ſwims 
ming; for the cartiiages or bones which ſupport the 
membranes of the fins are what give them their due and 
necefſary-{trength and {irmneſs to bear againit the water 
for the motion of the body of the fiſh ; thoſe other mem- 
branaceous appendages to the bodies of fiſhes cannot do 
this; for wanting the ſupport of theſe rays, the ſimple 
and ſoft membrane has no more power of moving the 
water than the water has of moving it. Hence appears 
the uſe of the bones or rays ſupporting the fins, and 
the truth of the definition, that nothing is properly a 4 
which wants them. | 

The fins, by their differences, make very obvious diſtinc- 
tions among the ſeveral ſpecics of liſh; and theie dille- 
rences ate in regard to number, ſituation, ligure, and 
proportion, 

The number of the fins, including the tail, is very dil- 

| ferent in different iſh. 1. In fome there ts only one n 

to the whole fiſh ; this is the cate in the ophidium lum- 

bricitorme, and in the murena. 2. The jins are two in 
number in others, as in the petromyz&z, and the like. 

3. There arc many which have three fs, as the conger, 

the eel, the common opludium, the Greenland whale, 

the ſea-cow, and the like. 4. Many have four ; of 
the number of which are the dolphin, te phoczna, and 
the ſecond kind of the acus Ariitotelis. 5. Several have 
five fins, as the ainmodytes or fand-cel, the ſword-tirh, 
the lupus marinus, the mola or fun-tiih, and many 

others. 6. 'The lump-ſiſh gives us an inſtance of x- 

fins; for the ſeeming tirtt % on the back of that fiſh is 

not a real in, but only a cutaneous prominence. 7. 

Many fiſh have ſeven %s, as the guilgeon, the pleuto— 

neQtes, the cyprinus, the clupta, the coregones, the oſ- 

meri, the ſalmons, the cobites, the efoces, the cernua 
| fluviatilis, the gaſteroilei, the pati, the labri, the ſilu- 
tus, 


—— 
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rus, the mugil alatus, the remora, the capriſcus, the 


hipparus, the pompilus, and the accipenſer. 8. Many 
fiſh alſo have eight ns each; of this number are ſome of 
the pearches, the clarea, the cottus, the mugil, the la- 
brax, the ſudis, the mulli, the ling, the trachurus, the 
ſcyzne, the trachinus, the uranoſcope, and that little 
fiſh called the anguella by the Venetians. 9. The ſcor- 
pzna of Rondeletius gives us an inſtance of the fins be- 
ing nine in number; and finally, the ſcombri and chynni 
give us inſtances of eleven fins in the ſame fiſh. 
The differences in ſituation are leſs numerous than theſe 
as to number, but they are not leſs obvious and eſſential 
1. They are generally placed both on the back and belly, 
as we ſee in moſt of the ſpecies of fiſhes. 2. They are 
ſometimes placed only on the back; this is the caſe in 
the petromyzx, the acus lumbrici formis, and ſome others. 
3. Some have them, on the contrary, only on the belly; 
of this kind are the Greenland whale, the ſea-cow, aud 
the like: and to this it is to be added, that the back and 
belly fins differ greatly in the ſeveral fiſh, in their being 
laced more or leſs backward or forward. 
The differences of ſhape or figure in the fins of ſiſnes are 
alſo very obvious. 1. They ate in ſome nearly triangular, 
as in the cyprini, and ſalmons, &c. 2. Some few hh 
have them round. And 3. Some have them of an ob- 
long ſquare or parallelogram ſquare. 
Finally, the difference in proportion is not to be omitted, 
for they are in ſome much ſhorter and ſmaller than the 
body, as is the caſe in the generality of ſh; but in 
others they are of an equal length with the body. Of 
this kind are the pectoral fins in ſome of the legyræ, and 
the ventral fins in the mugil alatus of Rondeletius and 
other authors. Artedi, Ichthyol. p. 4. 

Fin-fi/h, the balena phyſalus, of Linnæus, is a ſpecies of 
WHALE, diſtinguiſhed from the common whale by a 
fin on the back, placed very low and near the tail. 

The office of the „in has commonly been ſuppoſed to be 
analogous to that of feathers in fowls, and to aſſiſt the 
fiſh in its progreſſive motion or ſwimming ; but the latter 
naturaliſts find this a miſtake. 

It is the tail that is the greateſt inſtrument of ſwimming z 
the fins only ſerve to keep the fiſh upright, and prevent 
vacillation or wavering. Sec SWIMMING ih. 

Fins, whale, are commonly taken for that part of the 
whale which the populace call WHALE bone; bar whence 
the miſtake ſhould ariſe is not eaſy to determine, 

Theſe whale-fins, as ſome have erroneouſly called them, 
are the moſt valuable part of the animal. See / hale 
FisHERY and WHALE-bone, 

FINAL, that which terminates or comes laſt in any thing, 
as a final judgment, final ſentence, &c. 

FiNAL cauſe, is the end for which the thing is done. The 
final cauſe is the firit thing in the intention of a perſon 
who does a thing; and the laſt, in the execution. 
CAUSE. 

FINAL letters are thoſe which cloſe words. 

The Hebrews have five final letters, which, when at the 
end of a word have a different figure from what they 
have at the beginning or in the middle thereof, Theſe 
are the JD. AY. caph, mem, nun, pe, iſade, which 
every where but at the end of words, are wrote I, O, J. 


— 


D, Y- 
FINANCES, in the French Polity, denote the revenues of | 


the king and ſtate; much the ſame with the treaſury or 
exchequer of the Engliſh, and the fiſcus of the Romans. 
The word is derived from the German, 2 ſcraping, 
uſury; though Du-Cange chooſes rather to deduce it 
from the barbarous Latin, financia, pre ſtatis pecuniaria. 

FiNANCES, council of the, correſponds to our lords commil- 
ſioners of the treaſury ; the comptroller general of the 

finances, to our lord high treaſurer, &c. 

The French have a peculiar kind of figures or numeral 
characters, which they call h de finance, See CHA- 
RACTER, | 

FiNANcEts, Britiſh, See Funxp. 

FINCH, in O-2:th;/logy. See FRINGILLA. 

FINDERS, in our 0% p Satutes, are ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with thoſe we now call ſearchers, who are employed for 
the diſcovery of goods imported or exported without pay- 
ing cultom. Stat. 18 Ed. III. 14 Ric. II. 17 Ric. II. &c, 

FixDER, among 8port/men. See Mater-Dos. 

FINDING of @ bill of indiftment, in Law. See INDICT- 
MENT. 4 E 

FINE, that which is pure, and without mixture. The 
term is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of gold or filver. 
See Gol and SILVER, 

FiNE, in Law, denotes a covenant made before juſtices, 
and entered on record, for conveyance of lands, tcne- 
ments, or any thing inheritable, being in «ſe tempore finis, 
in order to cut off all future controverhes. 
A fine, then, appears to be a concord, acknowledged 


See 


FINE, fing/e, is that by which nothing is granted or ten- 


FINE, double, contains a grant and render-back, cither of 


FINE executed, is ſuch as of its own force gives a preſent 


he reaſon is, becauſe the fne paſſeth by way of releaſe 


and recorded before a competent judge, touching ſome 
6 | 


| FinES executor y, are ſuch as of their own force do not exc” 
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hereditament or thing immoveable that was in contro. 
verſy between the parties to the ſame concord; and for 
the beter credit of the tranſaction, it is ſuppoſed to be 
made in the preſence of the king, becauſe levied in 
his court. | 

Hence it binds women covert, being parties, and others 
whom ordinarily the law difables to tranſact, only for 
this reaſon, that all preſumption of deceit or evil-mean. 
ing is excluded where the king and his court of juſtice 
are ſuppoſed to be privy to the act. 

Originally this V5n concord was inſtituted and allowed 
in regard that by the law and ancient courſe of proceed. 
ings, no plaintiff could agree or end the cauſe without 
licence of the court; ſo that fines have been anciently le- 
vied in perſonal aCtions, and for no greater a ſum of mo. 
ney than 110. 

But time has produced other uſes of fnes, viz. to cut of 
entails, bac dowers, and with more certainty to paſs the 
intereſt or title of any land or tenement, though not con- 
troverted, to whom we think good, either for years of 
in fee z inſomuch, that the paſling a fine in moſt cats 
now is but a fcritio juris, ſuppoſing an action or contro. 
verſy, where, in truth, none is, and fo not only oper. 
ating as a preſent bar and concluſion againſt the cog. 
nizor or perſon who paſſes the ne, and his heirs ; bu: 
at five years end, againſt all others, not expreſsly ex. 
cepted, and not claiming (if it be levied upon good con- 
ſide ration, and without covin); as women covert. per- 
ſons under twenty-one years, priſoners, or ſuch as are 
out of the realm at the time of its acknowledying ; ang 
perſons non ſane memorie, who are allowed the fame 
time after their malady is removed. 

To this purpoſe a fine after the engroſſing muſt be openly 
read and proclaimed in the court of common plcas, once 
in the term when they were engroſſed, and once in each 
of the three ſucceeding terms, and a tranſcrip: of it ſent 
to the juſtices of aſſize, and another to the juſtices of the 
peace of the county where the land lies, to be procl:im- 
ed there. The day and year of acknowleging a fine and 
warrant of attorney for ſuffering a recovery are to be cer. 
tified with the concord; and an office hath been appoint. 
ed for the enrollment of writs for fines; and the chiro- 
grapher, on the firſt day of every term, is to fix in the 
court of C. B. or common pleas, a table containing the 
ines paſſed in the term before in every county, by flat. 
Eliz. cap. 3. 
Every fine Path in it five eſſential parts: 1. An original 
writ, uſually a writ of covenant, 2. The king's licence, 
giving the parties liberty to accord; for which he hath 
a fine called the ktng's fitver, being accounted part of the 
crown revenue. 3. The concord itſelf, which begins 
thus, Et eft concordia talis, &c. 4. The note or ab{tratt 
of the fine; beginning thus, K. inter R. querentem, & 5, 
& T. uxorem ejus deforcientes, &c. (where inſtead of d. 
forcientes, anciently impedientes was uſed.) 5 Ihe foot 
of the fine ( Hee eft finalis concordia fatza in curia domint 
regis apud Veſt. a die Paſche in quindecim dies, anno, &.) 
concludes all, containing the day, year, and place, aud 
before what juſtice the concord was made. 
Fines are either with proclamations, called fines accord- 
ing to the ſtatutes, which are the beſt fort, and moll 
uſed ; or without proclamation, called fires at the com- 
mon law. 

Fines are either /ingle or double. 


dered back again by the cogniſees to the cogniſors, or 
any of them, 


ſome rent, common, or other thing out of the land, or 
of the land itfelf, to all or ſome of the recogniſors for ſome 
eſtate, limiting thereby remainders to ſtrangers not 
named in the writ of covenant. 

In this kind of fre called ur DoxE, grant and render, 
both the fines ſur cignizance, &c. and ſur comce/it, are 
formed into one; and it is partly executed and part); 
executory. 

Sometimes alſo a double fue is when the lands lie in ſe— 
veral counties. 

Fines, with regard to their effect, are divided into cat 
cuted and executory, 


poſſeſſion (at leaſt in Jaw) to a cogniſee : ſo that he needs 
no writ of habere factas ſe;/inam for execution of the lame ; 
, of which ſort is a fine ſur cgni/ance de droit come cee, KC. 
that is, upon acknowlegement, that the thing mentioned 
in the concord is jus ip/ius cogniſati, ut ille que idem ha- 
bet de dono cognitoris. Welt. g 51. K. 


of a thing which the cogniſce hath already (at leaſt by 
ſuppoſition) by virtue of a former gift to the coguiler, 
which is, in truth, the ſuteſt Aue of all. 


Cute 


cute or give the poſleſſion to the cogniſee without entry 
or action, but require a writ of habere ſacias ſeiſinam as 
a fine ſur cg1iſance de droit tuntum, unleſs the party be in 
poſſeſſion of the lands. This kind of fine is commonly 
made uſe of to paſs a reverſion. There is alſo another 
executory fne, called ſur concefit, which is uſed to grant 
away eſtate for life or years, when the cogniſor is ſciſed 
of the lands contained therein, and the cogniſot hath no 
freehold in it, but it paſſeth by the fine. 

Fines in England are now levied in the. court of com- 
mon pleas at Weſtminſter, in regard to the ſolemnity 
thereof, ordained by the ſtatute of 18 d. I. ſtat. 4. be- 
fore which time they were ſometimes levicd in the county- 
court, court-barons, and in the exchequer, as may be ſeen 
in Origines Juridiciales, &c. : 
Fines are alſo taken by commiſſioners in the country, im- 
powered by dedimus poteſtatem. 15 £d. IT. ſtat. de fin, 
Though by the common law all les were levied: in the 
court. Fines levied before the juſtices in Wales, or in 
the counties palatinate of Cheſtet, Durham, &c. have 
the ſame effect as thoſe that are levied before the juſtices 
of C. B. Plowden ſays, that there were fines levied be- 
fore the Conquelt : Fulbeck aſſures us alſo, that he has 
ſeen the exempliſication of one of Henry the Firlt's time; 
though Dugdale afficms, there were none till Henry the 
Second, | : 

Fix E adnullands levato de tenemento quod fuit de antigus domi- 
nico, a writ directed to the juſtices of C. B. for diſannul- 
ling a fine, levied of lands in ancient demeſne to the pre- 
ju ſice of the lord, Reg. Orig. 15. : 

Fixes for alienation, are reaſonable fines formerly paid to the 
the king by his tenants in chief, for licence to alienate their 
lands; according to the flatute 1 Ed. III. cap. 12. but 
taken away by ſtat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 

FixE capiend? pro terris, Ko. a writ lying where a perſon 
upon conviction of aay offence by jury hath his land and 
goods taken into the king's hands, and his body is com- 
mitted ro priſon, to be remitted his impriſonment, and 
have his lands and goods re-delivered him on obtaining 
favour ſor a ſum of monev. Reg. Orig. 142. 

Fix k, force, is an expreſſion in ſtat. 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 12. 
denoting that 2 peilon is forced to do that which he can 
in no way avoid. 

Finz luvando de tenementts tentis de rege in capite, &c. a writ 
directed to the juſtices of the common pleas to admit of 
a fine for the ſale of land hoiden of the king in in capite. 
Reg. Orig. 167. - 

FINE non capiendo pro pulchre placitands, a writ to inhibit 


officers of courts to take Snes for fair pleading. Reg. 


Orig. 179. i 

Fix E pro relliſſeiſina cnpienda, & c. a writ lying for the re- 
leaſe of one impriſoned for a redifleilin, on payment of a 
reaſonable fine. Reg. Orig. 222. 

FIN Es le roy, in Law, are all fines to the king. Under this 
head are included fines for original writs. Thus, for every 
wri! of plea of land, if it be not of right patent, which 


is for the yearly value of five marks, and tor all oyginal | 


writs in debt and treſpaſs, where the debt or damage is 
4cl, a fine is due to the king of 6s. 87. and more pro- 
portionably when the writ is for greater value, 

FINE, alſo, according to Cowel, ſignifies a ſum of money 
Paid as an income for lands or tenements let by leaſe, 
anciently called gerſuma. 

FINE is allo uſed to denote an amends, pecuniary puniſh- 
ment, or recompence, for an offence committed againſt 
the king and his laws, or againſt the lord of a manor. 
In which caſe a man is ſaid, facere finem de tranſgreſſione 
Ca ee, &c, 


In all the diverfitics or the uſe of the word fine, it hath | 


but one ſignification; and that is, a final concluſion, or 
end of differences between parties. In the laſt ſenſe, 
where it denotes the ending and remiſſion of an offence, 
it is uſed by Bracton, who ſpeaks of a c:mmon fine that 
the country pays to the king for falſe judgments or other 


treſpailes, which is to be aſſeſſed by the juſtices in eyre | 


before their departure, by the oaths of knights and other 
good men, upon ſuch as ought to pay it. 
There is alſo a common fine in courts leet. 

FlyE-drawing, or rentering, a very nice way of ſewing up 
Or rejoining the parts of any cloth, ſtuff, or the like, 
torn or rent in the dreſſing, wearing, &c. 

It is prohibited to fne-Arato pieces of foreign manufacture 
upon thoſe of our own, as has formerly been practiſed. 
dee RENTERING., 

FINE-/tiller, in the Di/tillery. That branch of the art which 
is employed on the diſtilling the ſpirit from treacle or 
other prepartions or recrements of ſugar, is called finc- 
tilling, by way of diſtinction from maltsſtilling; and the 
perton who exeiciſes this pait of the trade is called a 

frne-fiiller, 

the operation in procuring the ſpirit from ſugar is the 


lame with that uſed in making the malt fpirit ; a waſh of 
Vor.. Il. Ne 130. | 


< 


| the ſaccharine matter being made with water from 
treacle, &c. and fermented with yeaſt. It is uſual to add 
in this caſe, however, a conſiderable portion of malt, 
and ſometimes powdered jalap, to the ſetmenting backs. 
The malt accelerates the fermentation, and makes the 
ſpirit come out the cheaper, and the jalap prevents the 
riſe of any muſty head on the ſurface of the fermenting 
liquor, ſo as to leave a greater opportunity for the free 
accels of the air, and thus to ſhorten the work, by turn- 
ing the foimy into a hiſſing fermentation. Shaw's Lect. 
220. 

FINERS of gold and ſilver, are thoſe who puriſy and part 
thoſe metals from other coarſer ones by fire and acids. 
They are alſo called parters, in our old law-books, and 
ſometimes departers, 

FINERY, in the /ron-works, is one of the two forges at 

which they hammer the ſow or pig i-on. 
Into the finrry they firſt put the pigs of iron, placing 
three or tour of them together behind the fire, with a 
little of one end thruſt into it; where, ſoftening by de- 
grees, they ſtir and work them with long bars of iron, 
and expole at different times different parts to the bleſt 
of the bellows, in order to refine it as cqually as poſſible, 
till the metal runs together with a round maſs or Jump 
which they call a ha//-BLoom. They then take this 
out, and give it a few flrokes with the fledges; after- 
wards they carry it to a great heavy hammer, raiſed by 
the motion of a water-wheel ; where, applying it dcex- 
terouſly to the blows, they preſently beat it out intro a 
thick ſhort ſquare. This they put into the flu y again, 
and heating it red-hot, they work it out under the {ame 
hammer ti}! it comes to be in the ſhape of a bar in the 
middle, but with two ſquare knobs at the ends, which 
they call an aNcony. It is then carried into the other 
forge, called the CHAFERY. Phil. Tranſ. No 137, or 
Abr. vol. ii. p 559. 

FINEERING. See VENEERING. 

FINESSE, a French term, of late current in Engliſh. Li- 
terally, it is of no farther import than our Engliſh ne- 
neſs but among us it is chiefly uſed to denote that pe- 
culiar delicacy or ſubtlety perceived in works of the 
mind, and the niceſt and moſt ſecret and ſublime parts 
of any ſcience or art. 

It is ſometimes uſed to expreſs that kind of ſubtlety made 
uſe of for the purpoſes of deception. 

FINGERS, Digiti, the extreme part of the HAND, divided 
into five members. 

The fingers conſiſt of fifteen bones, diſpoſed in three 
rows or ranks, each finger having three bones. 

The joints or jointures a:e called condy!i and internodia ; 
and their arrangement or rows, phalanges; the upper- 
moſt of which is the longeſt and largeſt; the ſecond leſs, 
but yet longer and larger than the third. 

The firſt finger is called the pellex or the THUNB; the 
ſecond, index, ſometimes ſalutarius d gitus, and ſome- 
times numerans; the third, the middle finger, infamrs, 
o cnus, impudicus, and fameſus, becauſe uſed in mock- 
ing and deciſion; the fourth, annuluris, the ring finger, 
medio proximus and medics, becauſe the ancients uſed to 
{tir and mix their medicines therewith ; the fifth, the 
little finger, auricularis, becaule the ear is picked there- 
with, 

FINGER, bores ef the. The phalanges of the bones of 

the four fingers are all of nearly the ſame ſtructute, dit- 
fering only in ſize. The firſt phalanges are made nearly 
in the ſame manner with the {econd ct the thumb, oniy 
that they are lower on their concave ſides, and more 
rounded at their convex ſides. They are alſo larger in 
proportion, and the edges of the flat ſides have the ſame 
rough line as the ſccond phalaux of the thumb. Their 
baſes are more hollow for their articulations with 
the metacarpal bones, and their heads are formed like 
pullies. The ſecond phalanges are ſhorter, narrower, 
and thinner than the firit; both phalanges are gently in- 
curvated, and reſemble each other in ſ{truEture, except 
that the ſecond contract by degrees from their baſes to 
the heads, which are very ſmall, and that their bones 
have a double cavity for their articulation by ginglymus, 
with the heads of the firſt phalanges. Their flat ſides 
have ail the before mentioned rough lines. The third 
phalanges are in every thing like that cf the thumb 
(which ſee), but that they are ſmaller, each of them 
being proportianed to the fagers they belong to. It is to 
be obſerved of all the phalanges, that their baſes have 
ſmall tuberoſities; and their heads, except thole of the 
lait phalanges, have on each ſide a fort of roundiſh fol- 
ſula, bordered with ſmall eminences. Winſlow's Ana- 
tomy, p. 88. ; 
Mr. Hunauld has given us obſervations on the ſttucture 
and actions of ſome MUSCLES of the fingers in the Mem. 
Acad. Sciences for 1729. Ne he. 

Fix ERS, ſuperfluous. Infants are often born with ſuper. 
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fnovs or ſupernumerary fingers, which are uſually 

miſhapen and miſplaced ; ſome of theſe are found to 

have nails and bones like the other fingers z others have 
none of the'e, but are mere maſles of fleſh. 

Theſe ſhould always b6 amputated in the infancy of the 

child; but iſ they are many in number, and the child 

but weal.ly, it may be better not to take them all off at 
one time, but to ſtay ſome time between each amputation, 
that one may be almoſt weill before another is taken oft, 

They ate to he cut off with the ſcalpel or ſciſſars, and 

the hzmorrhage ſtepped with dry lint or with the fame 

dipped in ſpirit of wine, and afterwards healed as com- 
mon wounds with vulnerary balſams. Heilter's Surgery, 
p. 320. 

Fix ERS, carieus. The fingers when carious, or affected 
by a ſpina ventoſa, are to be amputated three ways. 1. 
By a pair of ſtrong ſciffars or ſharp-edged pinchers. 2. 
By a chifſel ſtruck by a leaden mallet, by which they ate 
ſeparted at one blow; or laftly, by dividing the next found 
joint with a ſcalpel, and drawing back a part of the ſkin 
to wrap over the ſtump, that it may heal the ſooner ; and 
this is the beſt method of all, as by this you are in no fear 
about any ſplinters of the bone being leſt. Heiſter's 
Surgery, p. 331. 

Fix ERS, fradlured. When one or more of the bones in 
the fingers are broke, the ſurgeon's buſineſs is carefully 
to replace what has* been removed, and to roll up the 
finger a little way with a narrow bandage, and then to 
bind ir firmly to the next ſound finger. But it is much 
more proper, when the fnger is maſhed ſo as to give no 

hope of a good cute, to take it off at once, Heiſter's 

Surgery, p 129. 

Fix GHR, /uxated. The bones of the fingers and thumbs 
are liable to luxations of each of their articulations, and 
that in ſeveral directions; but thele are accidents, not 
only eaſily diſcovered, but very eaſily remedied alſo; for 
the ligamenis being not very robult, the fat and muſcles 
thin, and the finutes of the articulations ſhallovs, the ex- 
tention is very caly, aud the reduCtion of them into ther: 
former places not leſs ſo. The beſt method is to extend 
ſuſkciently the ger with one hand, and to replace the 
luxated bone at the fame time with the other, and to re- 
tain it ſo by a proper bandage. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 165. 

FixGER's-bread!h, a meaſure, of two barley-corns in length, 
or four laid ſide to fide. 

FINGERY, in {chthyology. See BRANLIN. 

FINGITES, a name given by ſome of the barbarovs writers 
of the middle ages to the phengites, a very tran{parent 
ſort of marble uſcd by the Romans in building. 

FINGRIGO, Pi/onia, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia 
.  d:vecia claſs: its characters are theſe: the male flowers 
grow upon different plants from the fruit; the male 
flowers are funnel-ſhaped, the tube is ſhort; the brim is 
expanded, and cut into five acute parts; they have five 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are longer than the petal, 
terminated by obtuſe ſummits: the female flowers are 
of the ſame form; they fit upon the germen, which is 
ſituated under the receptacle, ſupporting a cylindrical 
ſtyle longer than the petal, crowned by five oblong ſpread- 
ing ſtigmas. The germen aſterwards turns to an oval 
capſule, having five angles and one cell, containing one 
ſmonth, oblong, oval ſecd. 

Ve have but one ſpccics at preſent in England, viz. the 
piickly piſonia, called fingrizo in the Weſt Indies. Thele 
plants are very common in the ſavannahs and other low 
places in the iſland of Jamaica; as alſo in ſeveral other 
iſlands in the Weſt Indies, where they are very trouble- 
ſome to any one who paſſes through the places of their 
growth, faſtening themſelves by their ſtrong crooked 

horns to the cloaths of perſons; and their ſeeds being 
glutinous and burry, alſo faiten themſelves to any thing 
that touches them; fo that the wings of the ground- 
doves and other bird, are often ſo loaded with the ſeeds 
as to prevent their flying, by which means they become 
an caſy prey. Miller. 

INING, See REFiNING, 

1NING of wines, The uſual method of fining down wines, 

ſo as to render them expeditiouſly bright, clear, and fit 

for ule, is this: take an ounce of ihnglaſs, beat it into 
thin ſhreds with a hammer, and diſſolve it by boiling in 

a pint of water; this when cold becomes a ſtiff jelly. 

Whiſk up ſome of this jelly into a froth with a little of 

the wine intended to be fined, then ſtir it well among 

the reit in the cajk, and bung it down tight; by this 
means the wine will become bright in eight or ten days. 

This method, however, is found to be belt ſuited to 3 

white wines; for the red ones, the wine coopers com- 

monly uſe the whites of eggs beat up to a froth, and 
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mixed in the ſame manner with their wines. The 
method by which theſe viſcous bodies act in the e 
tion is this; they entangle chemſelves among the flying 


lee or light fæculencies that float in the wine, and thus 
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forming a maſs ſpeciſically heavier than the wir 
ſink through the body thereof like a net, carrying don! 
all the foulneſs they meet in the way to the bottom; * 
when the wine is extremely rich, ſo that its ſpecific 2 
vity is greater than that of the maſs formed by the ingte 
dients uſed in fing and the dregs or lee: this mats ther, 
riſes upward, and floats at the ſurface of the wine 
will in this caſe alſp draw off fine, 
TION and FORCING, 

-FINIRE, in Law, was uſed to fine, or pay a fine u 
compoſition and making fſatisfaQtion. It i the ſame \ 
finem facers, mentioned in Leg. Hen. I. cap. 53. 

FINISHING, in Architecture, &c. is frequently app! 
the CROWNING or ACROTERIA over a piece of but 
placcd there to terminate and finiſh it. 

FINITE, fomething bounding or limited, in contraditing. 
tion to infinite. 

The fchoolmen make two kinds of finite. 

The one as to extenſzon, which is applied to thiugs tha: 
have not all poſſible or conceivable extenſion, 
The other as to perfection, applied to things which have 
not the laſt perſection. 

To get an idea of a thing Vuite in point of perfec ion, we 
firſt conceive 'the thing as having certain perlections; 
and then conceive ſome other perfection which it haz 
not, or ſome perfection in a farther degree. 

After the ſame manner I conceive a room to be Futte, by 
having an idea of extenſion beyond what is contained 
therein. 

FINITO, in the /talian Nie. A CaxoN or rock is 
ſaid to be fits when it is not perpetual ; but when at 
ſome certain places all the parts join or unite, after havios 

_ followed one another for {ome time y 

FINTTOR, in Arenen, the HORIZON; thus called, b 

cauſe it finiſhes or bounds the fight or proſpect. 

FINNIKIN, the name of a particulai ſpecies of piper 
called by Moore the Columta in gyrum fleticrs. It is of 
the ſhape and ſize of the common pigeon. The crown 
of its head has ſomething of the reſemblance of a ſnale's 
head; and it is gravel- eyed, and has a tuft of f-athers on 

eck 
not unlike a horſe's main. It is not feather-lcoged, and 
is in colour always either black or blue pied. 
hey have their name from their ſingular manner of 
courting the female, which is always by riſing over her, 
and making three or four tuts, flapping the wings, and 
then turning as many times tound the other way, 

FINOCHIA, in Gardening, the name of a plant which haz 
of late years been introduced into the Engliſh gardens, 
and cultivated as a ſallad. Se EN SEL. 

The culture of it is this: good ſceds muſt be firſt procur- 
ed from Italy, ſor thoſe of Englifh ripening are very apt 
to degenerate. In March ſome of theſe ſhould be ſowed 
for the firſt crop on a light rich earth, and in a warm 
ſituation. The manner of ſowing theſe ſeeds is firſt to 
rake the bed very ſmooth, then draw a ſmall rill along 
it, and in this ſcatter them pretty thin, for the plants are 
not to ſtand nearer than ſix inches to one another; cover 
this with half an inch of earth, and at the diſtance of 
eighteen inches make another rill, and ſo on throughout 
the bed. In about a month the plants will come up, and 
they muſt be then cleared of weeds, and cut up to four 
inches diſtance ; a month after this they muſt be thinned 
to ſix or ſeven inches diſtance; the ſtalks will now begin 
to ſwell to a large bulk juſt above the ground, this part 
muſt be earthed up in the manner of celery about a fort- 
night before it is uſed, which will make it eat very tender 
and eriſp. 

A ſecond crop ſhould be ſown three weeks after the firſt ; 
and in that manner till July: every three weeks or month 
a new crop ſhould be ſown, to keep a conſtant ſupply for 
the table. The crops ſown in the hotter weather ſhould 
be watered and ſhaded from the great heats, Miller. 

FINSCALE, an Engliſh name for the river fiſh, more uſu- 
ally callen the Rupp, the rutilus lation, or rubellis fluvia- 
tilts of of authors. 

FINTO, in the Tlalian Muſie, ſignifies a feint, or an at- 
tempt to do ſomething, and not to doit ; as caderza fta, 
is when having done every thing proper for a true ca- 
dence, inſtead of falling on the right final, another note, 
either higher or lower, is taken, or perhaps a paui® 
brought in. 

FIOL, or Friar. See PHTAL. | 

FIR-tree, Abies, in Botany, A genus of the monoectd Mine 
adelphia claſs. Lo this genus Linnæus refers the pine and 
larch trees, making them as well as the fir-tree only dif- 
ferent ſpecies of the ixus. Its characters are thelc : 
there are male and female flowers on the ſame tree; the 
male flowers are produced at remote diſtances from the 
cones on the ſame tree; they are compoſed of many ſta. 
mina ſupporting great ſummits, and diſpoſed in a conical 


ſpike, The female flowers are collected in a ſcaly _ 
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each ſcale covering two lowers, havi:g no petals; but 
from the embryo there arites a ſingle {tyle, covered with 
blunt ſigma; which embryo afterwards turns to an 
oblong ſced or nut, encloſed between the pales of the 
cone, cach ſcale having commonly two ſceds under it, 
The diſtinguiſhing characer of this genus is, that the 
leaves ariſe ſingly from their bale, whereas the pines 
have two or more riſing from the fame point. There are 
nine ſpecies now in the Engliſh gardens. The molt 
common are the filver or yew-lraved fir-tree and the 
pitch- tree, or the Norway or ſpruce fir. The firſt grows 
in creat plenty about Straſburg and other parts of Ger- 
"ev. from whence the turpentine is brought to Eng- 
land; but the molt beautiful of theſe trees grow on 
mount Olympus. The ſecond ſort is common in the 
woods of Norway, aud affords the white deals. Of this 
tree there are two or three varieties; from this the pitch 
is drawn, whence its name. There are two ſpecies na- 
tives of America, one called the black ſpruce fir, and 
the other the white ſpruce r, becaule the leaves of both 
are uſed indiferently for making of spRUCE-beer, Theſe 
two ſpecies alſo yield a fine clear ſtrong ſcented tur- 
pentine, which the native Indians uſe to cure green 
wounds, and for ſome internal diforders. The phyb- 
cians of North America have lately adopted it into their 
practice. There is another ſpecies the native of Ame- 
rica, called the balm of Gilead fir, becauſe it affords a 
clear fragrant turpentine, commonly fold in England for 
the balm of Gilead. 

The manner of propagating fir, pines, and other trees 
of that kind from ſeeds is this: the ripe cones of theſe 
trees are to be either expoſed ro a gentle heat, or ſoaked 
for twelve hours in warm water; aſter which the ſeveral 
cells will open, and the ſeeds fall out. 

Theſe ſeeds never ſhould be taken out till the time of 
ſowing them, which is the latter end of March. The 
ground they are to be ſown in mult be carefully returned 
ſeveral times, to deſtroy the roots of weeds. For a large 
plantation, this is beſt done by ploughing ſeveral times; 
after this, the earth is to be levelled with a ſpade in ſmal! 
ſpots at every ſix feet ſquare; in each of which ſpots ten 
or twelve ſeeds are to be ſown, and covered with ſome of 
the ſame mould broken fine, but not fifted; then they 
are to be covered with a furze buſh or other ſuch cover- 
ing; and this is to remain for ſome time aſter the plants 
are come up, but they muſt not be covered too cloſe by 
it; when this covering is taken off, a little looſe earth is 
to be drawn about the ſtems of the plants, and a little 
furze ſtuck about them, to keep off the too great heat of 
the ſun. Uſually from twelve ſeeds there are eight plants 
or thereabouts, and theſe may be left ſtanding together 
till the third year, In March or April, the third year 
after ſowing, the plants are to be removed to the place 
where they are to ſtand, and planted at eight foot ſquare 
diſtance, or greater, if deſired. Two plants ſhould, 
however, be left in the plantation in each cluſter, and 
great care taken not to injure the roots of theſe. The 
others alſo muſt be taken up with as much earth about 
their roots as poſhble. When they are ſet in the new 
plantation, there muſt be ſtakes xt near them to tie 
them to, that the wind may not blow them down, and 
the roots mult be covered with litter, and they muſt have 
a gentle watering to ſettle the earth to their roots. If the 
weather prove very dry, this may be repeated two or three 
times, but a little at a time; over watering kills all 
new-ſet trees; and the cutting away of the heads or 
e of thoſe of the refinous kind is a very dangerous 
[ ing. 

The Scotch pine delights in a chalky ſoil on the fide of a 
all, but will alſo grow in gravel, aud in any ground that 
is not too wet. 

the common fir loves a loamy ſtrong ſoil, and is a na- 
tive of low flat grounds; and moſt of the American firs 
and pines love a looſe moiſt ſoil. 'The filver fir, and 
the manured pine, love a dry ſituation, but mult have a 
deeper {oil than the Scotch pine, and muſt be ſheltered 
irom the north winds, The two trees leſt in each ſpot of 
the place where they were ſown may be leſt together 
leren years, when the leaſt flourithing tree is to be cate- 
fully removed. Miller. 
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ſence we perceive by the expanſion of theſe in the ther- 
mometer. 

Whence it follows, that g) e is an elaſtic body, compoſed of 
infinitely ſmall particles, ſcarcely if at all adhering to cach 
other, and a body in motion, Its motion is argued from 
its expanding the air, which is not effected without com- 
municatiug motion thereto; and itscorporcity is proved by 
experiment. For pure mercury being incloſed in a phial 
with a long neck, and kept in a gentle beat for the ſpace 
of a year, is reduced into a ſolid; and its weight is con- 
ſiderably increaſed ; which increaſe, ſome have {uppoſed, 
can ariſe from nothing but the acceſſion of fire, Sce the 
ſequel of this article, and CarcinaTtioOnN. 

Its ſolidity is alſo evinced by its reſleQion from burning- 
glaſſes; the (ma'lneſs of its conſtitutent particles by the 
lacility with which it penetrates any body however denſc, 
or ſeparates itſelf from any ſuch body. 

Fire makes one of the vulgar or Peripatetic elements, 
defined to be hot and dry; or it is that part or ingre- 
dient in all bodies which is hot in the higuelt degree, and 
dry in an inferior one. 

What the ſchool-philoſophers add farther as to the na- 
ture of fre is, that it is 2 ſimple body, as not including 
any contrariety of qualities; and a body abſolutely light, 
as tending naturally upward ; for which reaſon they hold 
its natural place to be above all the other elements, be- 
tween the extremity of our atmoſphere and the moon; 
and the fund of fire is ſuppoſed to reſide in that ſphere, 
which they call elementary fire, 

Fire, according to the Carteſians, is an aſſemblage of the 
more ſolid, carthy particles, which ſwimming in the 
rapidly fluid matter of the firſt element, become vehe- 
mently agitated thereby; and by this intenſe agitation ot 
motion are diſpoſed to give the ſenſation of heat, light, 
&C. 

Fire, according to fir Iſaac Newton, is a body heated fo 
hot as to emit light copiouſly; for what elſe, ſays that 
philoſopher, is red hot-iron, but fre? And what elſe is 
a fiery coal than red-hot wood? By which he ſuggeſts, 
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that bodies which are not fire may be changed and con- 


verted into fire, 
It is a diſpute of ſome ſtanding among philoſorhers, whe- 
ther fire be any ſpecific ſubſtance, originally diſtinct from 
all other; or whether it be of the common matter of 
other bodies, only under certain peculiar modifications ; 
i. e. whether fre be ſuch by its own nature, or by mo- 
tion? Sce Har, under which article the reader will 
find this controverſy more largely ſtated and explained, 
See alſo Thecry of ELECT? 1c1TY and Progs rex. 
According to-ſome of the lateſt philoſophers, fire is a cer- 
tain ſubſtance or body, ſi generis, originally ſuch, and 
not producible by any motion or alteration of other bo- 
dies. 
Theſe authors defcribe fire 25 a very ſubtle, moreable, 
penetrating body, the cauſe or inftrument of HEAT and 
LIGHT, 
Some of them add, that when fire enters the eye in righe 
lines it produces or excites the idea of light, which reQi- 
linear motion they account abſolutely neceſſaty to the 
idea of light. 

hereas, to produce heat, and the other eſſects of fire, 
ſuch reQtilinear motion is not required; but on the con- 
trary, an irregular, various motion is fitter t6 produce 
the ſame. | 
Others diſlike the uſe of the term fire as a conſtituent 
principle of natural bodies, becauſe in the general appli- 
cation of it heat has alfo been included; and therefore, 
the term has become ambiguous, and it is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh continually between fire in a ſtate of action 
and inactive or quieſcent fire. They have therefore, 
preferred the term PHLOG1$8TON for denoting one and 
the ſame unknown cauſe of certain well known effeCts, 
Prieſtley's Exp. and Obſ. &c. vol. i. p. 282, &c. 
The nature of fire is ſo wonderful and abſtruſe, that the 
ancients generally revered it as a god: among the mo- 
derns we can ſcarce name one point in all philoſophy of 
more importance, or one that is leſs underſtood. 
Fire, in effect, is the univerſal inſtrument of all the mo- 
tion and action in the univerſe ; without fire all bodies 
would*"become immoveable; as in a ſevere winter we 


F1R, moſs upright. See LicopoDIUM, 
Fir, Scotch, in Botany, See PINE. 
FIRDFARE, See FERDFARE, 
FIRDWITE. See Fir D-wiT. 


FIRE, in Phy/iology. The molt univerſal and ſenſible cha- 


actually ſee our fluids become ſolid for want thereof, 
Without fire a man would harden into a ſtatue, and the 
very air would cohere into a rigid maſs. 

Fire, then, is the univerſal cauſe of all mutation or 
change; for all mutation is by motion, and all motion by 


racter of fire, and that which beſt defines and diſtin— 
guiches it from every other thing, is, its giving heat. 
Fire, therefore, may be generally defined to be whatever 
warms or heats bodies. 

Again, as heat is ſomething whoſe preſence we beſt per- 
cave by the dilatation of the air, ſpirit, or mercury in the 


thermometer; fire may be defined to be that whoſe pre- 


fire. 


Several authors have laboured to ſet this grand agent in 

its juſt light; and particularly the excellent Boerhaave, 

in a new courle of experiments and lectures expreſsly on 

the ſubject, De Igne. The ſum of his doctrine we ſhall 

here ſubjoin: 

Fire, then, is diſtinguiſned into two kinds; as it is in 
itſelf 


ittelf called elementary fire; and as it is joined with other | 
bodies, called culinary fire. 
Lie, pure or elementary, is ſuch as exiſts in itſelf, which 
alone we properly call fire, and has lately been deno- 
minated abſolute HEAT. | 
Fink, common or culinary, is that exiſting in ignited bodies, 
or excited by the former in combuſtible matters, the 
minute particles whereof joining with thoſe of the pure 
fire conlliciite pure flame. 
This latter is improperly called fire, in regard only a 
{mall part of it is real or pure fre. 
Pure fe is ſuch as collected in a burning-glaſs yields 
no flame, ſmoke, aſhes, or the like; conſequently, in ig- 
nited bodies; that which flames, ſmokes, &. is not 
umply re. 
The effects, nature, properties, &c. of each ſhall be 
conſidered: 1. Pure or elementary fire of itſelf is imper- 
ceptible, and only diſcovers itfelf by certain effects 
which it produces in bodies, which effects are only learnt 
by obſerving the changes that ariſe in thoſe bodies. 
"The firſt eff, of elementary fire on bodies is heat, which 
ariſes wholly from fire; and in ſuch manner as that the 
meaſure of heat is always the meaſure of fire, and that 
of fire of heat. So. the heat is inſeparable from fire. 
The ſecond is dilatation in molt ſolid bodies, and rarefac- 
tion in all fluids, 
That both theſe are inſeparable from heat, is evident 
from numerous experiments. An iron-rod or bar being 
heated, increaſes in all its dimenſions; and the more lo 
as it is farther and farther heated: upon expoſing it to 
the coid again, it contracts, and returns ſucceſhvely 
through all the degrees of its dilatation till it arrives at its 
firlt bulk, being never two minutes ſucceſſively of the 
ſame magnitugle. See HEAT and PYROMETER, 
The like is obſerved in the heavieſt of all bodies, gold, 
which, when fuſed, takes up more ſpace than before; 
ſo mercury, the heavieſt of all fluids, we have known to 
alcend in a narrow tube over the fire to above thirty times 
its height. 
The laws of this expanſion are, 1. That the ſame degree 
of fire rarehes fluids ſooner, and in a greater degree than 
it does ſolids. Without this the thermometer wou'd be 
of no ule, ſince the cavity of the tube would then be di- 
lated in the ſame proportion as the fluid is rarefied. 
2. 'The lighter the fluid, the more it is dilated by fire. 
Thus air, the lightelt of all fluids, expands the molt, 
and next after air, ſpirit of wine. See THERMOMETER. 
Some ſubſtances are capable of a greater dilatation or dimi- 
nution of their ſpecific gravity than others by fire. Thus, 
certain matters are ſo much rarehed by even a moderate 
heat, that they ſeem to loſe all ſpecific gravity, or 
become at lealt ſpecifically lighter than all the ſurround- 
ing bodies; hence theſe ſubſtances when heated to a 
certain degree, are raiſed as bodies would be without 
gravity. All ſubſtances which have this property are 
called in general volatile ſubſtances. See VOLATIII“ 
SATION. Other bodies are fo little dilatable by fire re- 
latively to their denſity, that the greateſt heat which can 
be given them produces almoſt an inſenſible diminution 
of ſpecific gravity. Theſe, being almoſt unalterable in 
this re ſpect by Ae, are called hxed bodies. See FI xIT v. 
The third effect of fire on bodies is motion; for fire, in 
warming and dilating bodies, mult of necellity move their 


arts. 
Fo effect, all the motion in nature ariſes from fire, alone; 
and, taking this away, all things become immoveable. 
Upon the abſence of only a certain degree of fire, all oils, 
fats, waters, wines, alc, ſpirits of wine, vegetables, ani- 
mals, &c. become hard, rigid, and inert; and the leſs 
the degree of fire, the ſooner and more violently is this 
induration made, 
Hence, if there were the greateſt degree of cold, and all 
fire were ablclutely taken away, all natuce would grow 
into one concrete body, ſolid as gold, and hard as a dia- 
mond; but upon the application of fire, it would reco- 
ver its tormer mob1lity. 
Conſequently, every diminution of fire is attended with a 
propo:tionable diminution of motion, and vice wer /a. 
This e, whole effects we have been relating, needs no 
air or pabulum to ſuſtain or preſerve it. For putting 
ſome calx of tin or lead in the exhauited receiver of an 
air-pump, and applying a burning-glaſs, ſo that the fo- 
cus ſhall fall on the calx, the conſequence will be a ve- 
hement dilatation of the calx from the centre towards 
the circumference, whereby the recciver will be broken 
into a thouſand pieces; and if a quantity of any effential 
aromatic oil be poured, in vacuo, upon ſpirit of nitre, 
there will immediately ariſe a violent fire, to the great 
danger of the by-ſtanders. 
All the above mentioned effects of elementary fire may be 
increaſed divers ways, viz. p 
1. By attrition, or a {wift agitation or rubbing of one 
\ I 


FIR 

body againſt another. This is apparent in ſolids 
vehement attrition of a flint and ſteel, every body hs 
will produce ſparks. So alſo in fluids, cream, by lon 
churning, to ſeparate the butier, will grow ſenſible 
warm; the barometer renders ibis effect ſtill more dil. 
cernible. 
In effect, all the heat of an animal, ſays Boerhaave, i, 
owing to the agitation and attrition of the parts of it; 
—_ againſt each other, and againſt the ſides of the vel. 
tels. 
The more ſolid, hard, and elaſtic, the bodies thus as: 

fie 
tated ate, the more points of contact they have; the 
more intenſe the force whereby they are ſtruck againſt 
each other is, the greater is their motion; and the 
quicker the returns of their ſtrokes, and the longer the 
are continued, the greater is the heat produced. / 
Thus, a piece of ſpunge rubbed lightly, and for a little 
while againſt another, acquires no ſenſible heat; but x 
large heavy piece of iron briſkly rubbed againſt another 
in a cold ſeaſon (when bodies are the denſeſt) will pre- 
ſently acquire an intenſe heat ſufficient to fire ſulphur 
gunpowder, or the like. ] 
So a knife wetted briſkly on a dry rough ſtone ſhall yield 
ſparks of ſire; but if oil, or any other fatty matter be in- 
terpofed, no ſenſible heat ſhall ariſe; and the points of two 
needles rubbed againſt each other ever ſo ſtrongly, or ſo 
Jong, will never grow warm, as only touching in a few parts. 
In New Holland they produce fre with great ſacilny by 
means of two pieces of dry ſoft wood, one of which is 
a flick about eight or nine inches long, and the other 1; 
flat; the ſtick they ſhape into an obtuſe point at one 
end, and preſſing upon the other, turn it nimbly by 
holding it between both their hands as we do a choco- 
Jate-mill, often ſhifting their hands up, and then moy- 
ing them down upon it, to increaſe the preſſure as much 
as poſſible. By this method they get fire in leſs than two 
minutes. Hawkeſwortl's Voyages, &c. vol. iii. p. 234. 
Hence, 1. The globules of the cruor or red blood driven 
by the force of the heart againſt each other, or againſt 
the ſides of the arterics, excite more heat than the glo- 
bulus of the ſerum, or any other humour in the animal. 
Hence, 2. Thoſe parts abounding moſt with theſe glo- 
bules thus agitated, as the heart, liver, and head, will 
be the hotteſt of all others; and the denſer the blood, 
ceteris taribus, the greater the heat, &c. 3. The quicker 
the contractions of the heart are repeated, the preater 
will the heat be. For the more probable cauſe of ani- 
mal heat, ſee Animal HEAT. 
The ſecond manner of increaſing the effect of z/emntal 
fire, is, by throwing a quantity of moiſt or green ve- 
getables, cut down while full of ſap, into a large heap, 
and preſſing them cloſe down, the reſult of » hich is, 
that they grow warm, hot, ſmoke; and finally, will 
break out into flame. ; 
'The third way is by the mixture of certain cold bodies. 
Thus, water and ſpitit of wine firſt warmed, grow much 
hotter by the mixture; ſo any of the heavy, aromatic 
oils, as of cloves, cinnamon, ſaſlafras, guaiacum, &c. 
mixed with ſpirit of nitre, grow exceedingly hot, and 
burſt forth like volcanos; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
ſpirit of nitre and ſteel-filings. 
It is poſſible to produce fre and flame by the bare mixture 
of two cold liquors, in the following manner: take two 
drams of ſtrong and freſh ſpirit of nitre prepared with oil 
of vitriol, and puiting it into a clean and dry gallipot, 
ſet it under a chimney, then pour to it at once of the oil 
of cloves one dram, there will be immediately produced 
a loud noiſc and a conſiderable flame; and when that 1» 
gone, a dry reſin is formed in the pot. Sce IFLA 
MABILITY, 
The like effect may be had from dry bodies. Thus, pure 
ſulphur and ſteel-filings, well ground, and mixed in 
equal quantities, with water enough to make them into a 
dry paſte, and laid an hour or two any where, even undet 
ground, will ſmoke and emit flame, and that with the 
greater vehemence as it is more ſtrongly prefled down. 
The fourth is by pHosPHORUs, which is a kind of ute: 
magnet prepared from the parts of animals, that imbibes 
and retains fire for many years. 
But in all theſe ways it does not appear that any fre 1s ex- 
cited or generated of what was not fire before ; for if in 
a ſevere winter's day you rub a plate of gold brilkiy 
againſt another, they will boch grow hotter aud hottcr 
by degrees, till at length they become red-hot, and at 
the point of melting; and yet all this time the plates lole 
nothing of their weight, but ſwell aud g:ow bigger in all 
their dimenſions. 
Hence it follows, that the particles of the gold are not 
converted by the friction into fire, but that the fire ex- 
iſted before; and all the effect of the friction, &c. 15 '9 
collect or bring together a quantity thereof before dil. 
perſed throughout the atmoſphere. 10 
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| ere is no making or producing of fire de nove; 
— — is, of inſenſible, to render it ſenſible ; i. e. 
" collect it out of a greater ſpace into a lefſer, and to di- 
et and determine it to certain places. This is effected 
2 above mentioned by motion, attrition, &c. DR 
The ſun alſo contributes very much to the bringing of 
fire to light, by means of his rapid motion round his axis, 
hereby the fiery particles, every-whete diffuſed, are di- 
" ed and determined in parallel lines towards certain 
laces, where their effect becomes apparent. 


: | 
hence it is that we perceive the fire or heat when the 


; the horizon ; but when he diſappears, his 
2 preſſion being taken away, the fire con- 
tinues diſperſed at large through the ethereal ſpace. 

In effect, there is not leſs fire in our hemiſphere in the 
nicht-time than by day, only it wants the proper deter- 
mination to make it perceived. : ; 
Another way of rendering it ſenſible, is, by collecting 
the parallel rays into a leſs compaſs, by means of convex 
laſſes, or concave ſpecula. See Bur NiNG-glaſs. 
; von theſe various ways of kindling fire, or producing 
hear in bodies, Dr. Franklin conjectures, that the fire 
exiſted in theſe bodies, though in a quieſcent ſtate, 
before it was by any of theſe means exerted, diſen- 
aged, and brought forth to action and to view; and 
— it conſtitutes part, and even a principal part of 
the ſolid ſubſtance of bodies; ſo that kindling fire in 
a body is nothing more than devellopingthe in flammable 
principle, and ſetting it at liberty to act in ſeparating the 
arts of that body, which then exhibits the appearances 
of ſcorching, melting, burning, &c. He alſo ſuppoſes 
that particles of fire, joined to thoſe of air and water, aſſiſt 
in raiſing vapours. See EvayoraTION. Franklin's 
Letters and Papers on Philoſophical Subjects, p. 412, &c 
To the ſame purpoſe Boerhaave maintains, that this ele- 
mentary fire is preſent everywhere, in all bodies, in alÞ 
ſpace, and at all times, and in equal quantities; for 
go where you will, to the top of the higheſt mountain, 
or deſcend into the lowelt cavern, whether the ſun ſhine 
or not, in the coldeſt winter, or the moſt ſcorching ſum- 
mer, by one or other, or all of the means above men- 
tioned, may fire be collected. In a word there is no al- 
ſignable phyſical point without fire; no place in nature 
where the attrition of two [ticks will not render it ſenſible. 
So long as fire remains equable and undetermined in any 
place, it does not diſcover itſelf by any effect. Ia the 
ſevereſt weather we perceive no influence or effect of 
ficere ; when, at the ſame time, being collected and de- 
termined by attrition, it becomes manifeſt. 8 
By changing fire out of its indeterminate ſtate, and im- 
pelling it in converging lines, its momentum is increaſed; 
witneſs the phenomena of burning-glaſſes. 
But how attrition, crude vegetables, &c. contribute to- 
wards altering the ditection, &c, of fire, docs not eaſily 
appear. 
Gf this fire, and the effects thereof above mentioned, 
depends all fluidity of humours, juices, &c. alſo all ve- 
getation, putrefaction, fermentation, animal heat, and a 
thouſand other things. 
2. But in what manner ſoe ver fire is collected in bodies, 
upon a ceſſation of the collecting cauſe, it ſoon diſappears 
again, unleſs it be ſupplied with a pabulum or fuel; and 
in this caſe it becomes culinary fire. 
By pabulum or fuel of fire, we mean whatever receives 
aud retains fire, and is conſumed, or at leaſt rendered in- 
ſenſiole thereby. 
The only pabulum of fre in all nature is the oil of ſul- 
phur, or fat, or rather the phlogiſton of bodies ; and bo- 
dies are only fuel on account of the oil or pholgiiton 
they contain. For oil and ſulphur were names which the 
ancient chemiſts indiſcriminately gave to ſubſtances into 


the compoſition of which a great quantity of PHLoO1s- 


ToN enters. 


Heace, 1. All vegetables, not too moiſt, nor too dry, 
atford ſuch a te oy particularly thoſe which contain 
the greateſt quantity of oil, as balſamic and relinous 
woods, &c, 2. All vegetable and animal coals are a 
proper 23 for maintaining of fire, as being only the 
parts of vegetables and animals which have exhaled their 
water and falt, and retained the oil alone inhering in a 
black form in their earth. 3. All ſoſſil and bituminous 
earths, turfs, &c. 4. All mineral ſulphur, whether 
pure, or _ with earth, ſtone, or metals, as pit-coal, 
&c. 5. The fat and dung of animals. And, 6. Several 
productions of chemiltry, as oils, inflammable ſpirits, 
&c. afford alſo a pabulum for fire. See CoMBusT10N. 
This fire which burns combultible bodies requires air to 
ſuſtain it; which taken away, the fire is immediately 
diſſipated, as appears from the experiments in vacuo; 
except in the caſe of ſubſtances into the compoſition of 
which nitre enters ; for theſe will burn in vacuo, in fixed 
air, and under water, as is evident in ſome rockets which 


are made for this purpoſe. 
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And yet fire does not immediately bear or endure the air; 
but always repels it, and by that means forms a kind of 
vault or aerial furnace all round, which by its weight, 
and the prefſure of the incumbent air, acts on all the par- 
ticles or corpuſcles that wou d make their way through 
it, and thus retains the fire and applies it to the com- 
buſtible matter. 

ence, the heavier the air, the more vehement the fre; 
and accordingly in ſtill cold weather we obſerve the fire 
to act with more violence than in warm weather. 
But whether the air retains fire by its weight alone 
(which water itſelf would do) may be queſtioned ; an 
whether its elaſticy does not contribute ſomething 
thereto ;z as alſo, whether there be not ſome farther un- 
known property in the air that has a ſhate in this effect, 
may be doubted. Something of this kind one would 
ſuſpect from hence, that all air is not proper to main- 
tain flame. Probably air is capable of receivin 
certain quantity of the phlogiſton or Tr packer A prin- 
ciple from bodies in a ſtate of combuſtion ; and when it 
is ſaturated, it can no longer ſerve the purpoſe of main- 
taining flame; See AIR, phlogifticated, and PHLoOG1STHx. 
This fire, in a burning combuſtible matter, affords a 
ſhining fire or flame, or both, according to the diverſity 
of fuel, and frequently alſo ſmoke, ſoot, and aſhes; 
Shining or luminous fire ſeems to be elementary fre, at- 
tracted towards the part of the ſulphur or oil with ſuch 
force and velocity, as to move and ſhake them very vio- 
lently, whirl them about, divide, and attenuate them, 
and thus render them volatile, and ready to be expelled ; 
while in the mean time the air, making its vault all 
round, reſtrains and keeps them in, directs them to the 
ſulphur, and keeps them ſtill collected in their place or pa- 
bulum, while the combuſtible matter is diffuſed all round. 
Flame ſeems to be noching bur a thick ſulphur, agitated, 
as before, by elementary fre; ſo that the fire is driven 
with a great motion around the revolving particles of the 
ſulphur. See F Lame. 
Soot ſcems to be produced when fire and ſulphur cannot 
break into the flame, being a fort of coal conſiſting of a 
thick ſulphur, aud an attenuated oil with earth and ſalt. 
See SooT. 
Smoke ſeems to be the combuſtible matter when it begins 
to be relinquiſhed by the elementary fire; for if this ſmoke 
be afterwards palled through a flame, it will itſelf be- 
come flame as before. See SMOKE, 


Laſtly, aſhes are the earth and ſalt which the fire leaves 
untouched, Sec ASHES. 

Fire may be diſtinguiſhed into ſhining and not ſhining z 
for that there is fir- which does not emit light, is evident 
hence, that a piece ot iron taken out of the fire before it. 
be red-hot ſhall yet give fire to ſulphur, 

Shining fire, agaiu, may be ſubdivided irito two kinds : 
that which warms, as red-hot iron; and that which does 
not warm, as that obſerved in putrid fiſhes, rotten wood, 
&c. the oil whereof, beginning to be agitared and atte- 
nuated, produccs light without any heat, ſo far as the 
thermometer may be a rule of judging. 

Among the number of theſe lambent or innocent flames, 
is the ſhining of meat at certain times, It has been 
uſuaily ſuppoſed that this was owing only to the putre- 
faction of the meat, aud that it never ſhone till ſtinking, 


only a 


or nearly ſo, but experience proves the contrary. - We 


have in the Philoſophical Franſactions an account of 2 
piece of veal which was obſerved to thine the night after 
it was killed, and yet when eaten the day afterwards was 
perfectly ſweet ; and a part of it that was kept by way of 
experiment continued good many days after, This is 
not of the nature of common fire or flame, and not only 
differs in not burning, but in this alſo, that it is not ex- 
tinguiſhable in water. A perſon ſtriking this piece of 
veal had the flame covering his whole hand, and that 
continuing even when he had put it under water ; but 
the wiping it with a towel carricd it all off and deſtroyed 
it. It is not uncommon to find the guts of hogs, when 
dreſſed for the making what they call chitterlings, and 
put into the pickle, thine in this manner. Some of the 
pieces while under this management uſually ſwim on the 
water, and others fink in it. "Thoſe which ſwim are the 
only ones that ſhine. The light upon them is as bright 
as the itronge(t moonſhine, and may be communicated 
to a perſon's hand by rubbing the pieces on it, where ic 
will continue to be bright a long time without any ſca- 
ſible heat. The face and hands of a perſon being rub- 
bed over with one of theſe ſhining pieces of the chitter- 
ling, not only appear bright aud flaming, but are made 
to look conſiderably larger than they really are; and a 
perſon who had a mind to raiſe ſtories of ghoſts and ap- 
paritions might ealily do it by covering the whole body of 
a man with this flame, and making him appear a fiery 
giant to all that ſaw him. 

ackrel in pickle will uſually become luminous in ſome 
degree a little before they ſtiuk, but it is rarely that the 
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I1ght is great; and when it has once happened fo, it is 
not eaſy to hit the ſame again on a ſecond trial, though | 
all the ingredients of the pickle are kept the ſame in the 
niceſt manner. Worms are often found luminous on 
their ſurfaces in oyſter-ſhells, yet the ſame worms are 
not always ſo ; and what Pliny reports of the FHoLas, 
and Reaumur has ſince found to be true, perhaps may 
not always hold ſo in future experiments. Philoſoph. 
Tranſ. NV 124. See DacTYLvus. 
One of the moſt ſingular kinds of lambent fre is that diſ- 
covered at certain times on the ſea- water, and on other 
water in which there are fiſh or other ſea productions 
kept. We have in the Philoſophical TranſaCtions an ac- 
count of ſome water in which mackrel were boiled, and 
afterwards kept, which became blackiſh and thick aſter 
two cr thee days, and then would ſparkle on the touch 
of a finger. The fiſh alſo were luminous, Ne 
about the gills; and the water, when ſtitred about wit 
the hand, would appear ſo bright over the whole ſurface, 
that the appearance was like that of water in motion, on 
which'the moon ſhines very ſtrongly. 
In the ſame manner the ſea-water in many places will 
ſparkle and ſhine on the breaking of its ſurface, Where a 
ſhip makes a good way in the night, in many ſeas, the 
whole breaking of the water will appear behind it as if 
on fire, ſparkling and ſhining all the way that it moves 
from the diſturbance in the wake of the ſhip. Philoſ- 
Tranſ. N 37. 
"There does not always need the motion of a foreign body 
in the ſea to occaſion this ſort of phoſphorus, but the 
waves beating againſt one another will often occaſion it 
in great plenty; and ſometimes the waves waſhing 
*gainſt the rocks or againſt the ſhore, will yield a long 
courſe of light the whole night. This is no where fo 
remaikable as at the Brazils; the ſhores there are often 
all on fire to appearance, from the vaſt effuſion of this, 
luminous matter, as the waves waſh and break upon the 
ſhore, 
This flaming and ſparkling of the ſurface of the ſea is 
wholly owing to the peculiar quality of the water; and 
in general, the thicker and fouler the ſea is, the more 
light it atfords on being ſtirred in the night. A cloth 
aipped in the ſca-water will ſometimes be ſticky as if 
dipped in a ſolution of glue; in this caſe it will afford 
much brighter and more luminous ſparks in the drying z 
and this be water will give much more fire from the mo- 
tion of the ſhip than any other. In many places the ſur» 
face of the ſea is found covered with fiery matter of a 
reddith or yellowiſh colour, looking like faw-duſt, 0 
ſeeming to be the ordure or recrement of ſome ſea- ani 
mals. This matter is always of a viſcous nature, and the 
ſea-water is- viſcous and gluey wherever this 1s found, 
and gives more light on the moving than any other was 
ter. In the Northern ſeas there are ſometimes ſeen 
whole banks, as it were, of this matter, the ſurface of 
the ſca appearing wholly covered with it for ſeveral 
leagues ; and this is often luminous all over in the night 
though not ſtirred by any fhip, or even by the motion of 
any fiſh. Many of the ſea fiſh have a viſcous matter about 
their gills, eſpecially when they have been ſome time 
dead. Theſe, when kept in ſea-water, have ſo much of 
this luminous property, that all that part appears as ſoon 
as taken up of the brightneſs of a flaming coal, and gives 
a light which is eaſy to read by. A piece of ſtick rub- 
bed on the gills of theſe fiſh will become luminous where- 
ever it has touched them, and will continue ſo as long 
as it retains any of the moiſture, but as that dries the 
light will fade and go off; and it may be revived again 
on touching the fiſh a ſecond time. Obſerv. ſur l' Aſie, 
p. 289. Jones's Abr. Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. v. part ii. p. 213. 
See a more particular account and explication of this phe- 
nonemon under the article Luminouſneſs of the SEA. 
Of fhining, and at the ſame time warming fires, the prin- 
Cipal is that of the ſun, as it is called; though, whether 
the fire be really emitted from the body of the ſun, or 
whether it be only the common vague univerſal fire de- 
termined by the ſun, is not eaſy to ſay; this fire we 
more uſually conſider under the denomination of light. 
This ſolar fire, in calcining certain bodies, makes ſome 
addition to the weight thereof. 
Thus, antimony expoſed in the focus of a burning-glaſs 
will ſmoke a conſiderable time, and the greateſt part of 
it will ſeem to evaporate in fumes ; but, if afterwards 
tried by the balance, it will be found to have gained in 
weight; and if it be again applied in the focus of a larger 
glaſs, it will again emit fumes, and yet {till be increaſed in 
weight. 


Dau-Clos fouud, that a pound of regulus of antimony, 


finely powdered, and expoſed to the focus of a burning- 
glaſs, acquired in the ſpace of an hour an increaſe of 
weight equal to a tenth part of the former weight : the 
ſame fact was alſo obſerved by Homberg with regard to 


antimony, and by Du-Hamel in ſeveral other minerals. | 


Zumbachius found that lead liquißed in the focus of 3 
large ſpeculum, and afterwards calcined and converted 
into glaſs, gained an increaſe of weight, though part of 
it evaporated in ſmoke, Nor is this increaſe of we; he 
9 4 to ſubſtances calcined by ſolar fire. It is welt 
nown that 100 lb. of lead calcined in a herce fire yield 
110 lb. of minium. Hellot, by reducing 4 1b, of Kine 
into a calx, obtained 3 1b. 14 ounces of very white ms 
fine calx, 2 ounces and 2 drams of conrſer and whitiſ} 
calx, and an ounce of caith, though in the mean while 
part of the meta] had eſcaped in ſmoke. Geoffroy Ane 
that biſmuth acquires in calcination an ineseaſe of Ah 
of its original weight, The calx of tin is alſo knews 0 
gain x*th in weight, An ounce of filings-of copper ex 
poſed to a wheel. fire for the ſpace of three hours, and after. 
wards left to cool, had acquired an increaſe of 49 grains. 
Iron, according to the experiments of Mr. Scheffer. pub- 
liſhed in the Swediſh 'Lranſaftions for the year 17;- 
receives by complete calcination an augmentation of one 
third of its weight; and it has been lately obſerved by 
profeſſor Brugmans, in bis Obſervationes Academice de 
Affinitatibus Magneticis, publiſhed at Leyden in 195+ 
that a quantity of the filings of iron which weighed 1 
ounce or 480 grains beſote it was expoſed to the +; 
after eleven calcinations, increaſcd in weight 149 grains; 
in the firſt calcination which was the weakeif, and 
which all the filings were not red-hot in the crucible, b. 
weight of the ounce increaſed 3 grains; in the l 
in which the phlogiſtion was inflamed, and the whole 
maſs had a white heat, the weight of an ounce was ir. 
creaſed during the ſpace of half an hour 34 grains; in the 
third, during a like interval, 50 grains; in the fourth, 
18; in the fifth, 15; in the fixth, 7; in the ſeventh 
63 in the eight, 9; in the ninth, in a new crucible, 
5 io the tenth and eleventh, in the ſame crucible, one 
each. From other experiments this learned proſeſſot con- 
cludes, that the condition which is neceſſaty in order to 
the augmentation of the weight of iron by fire, is, tha: 
the phlogiſtion be previoully conſumed ; and he is of op- 
nion, that the ſame rule holds with teſpect to the avg. 
mentation of weight in other metals. M. de Buffon, in 
the firſt volume of his Supplement to his Natural Hilton, 
1774, recites ſome experiments which he had made un 
coherent maſſes of icon, and from which he inferred the 
ponderoſity of fire. In one of his trials he found 2 bal! 
of iron which weighed 49 Ib. g ounces when cold, to 
weigh when heated to a white heat 49 lb. 11 ounces, 
which gives an augmentation of 194 grains to the pound. 
Theſe conclufions of Buffon have been ſince invalidated 
by ſome experiments of Dr. Roebuck and Mr, White- 
hurſt: the former uſed two accurate balances ;- one of 
which with the weight of a pound, would turn with 
one-tenth of a grain; and the other with a weight of 
half an ounce in each ſcale, would turn with the one 
hundredth part of a grain. A piece of iron of nearly ene 
young weight having received a white beat, was found to 
ave Joſt ſcarce a grain when it was cold; and another 
piece of about five penny-weights weighed ſomewhat 
more when it was cold than when it was hot. By other 
experiments ſince made in the preſence of ſeveral mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, it appeared that a cylinder of 
iron brought to a white heat, and then weighing 55 
pounds, on being ſuffered to cool, ſeemed gradually to 
acquire weight; and about twenty-two hours after it had 
begun to cool, was found to have increaſed in weight 
6 penny-weights, 17 grains. The beam uſed on this oc- 
caſion was ſo nicely conſtructed,” that, when it was 
loaded with the great weight above mentioned, the ſcale 
evidently turned with 4 grains. 
The experiments of Mr. Whitehurſt were made with 
ſmall maſſes 3 but with a balance ſo nice as to be ſenſibl/ 
affected by the two thouſandth part of a grain. A 
penny-weight of gold made red-hot, and brought nearly 
to a ſtate of fuſion, became apparently lighter ; but on 
cooling, its former weight was perfectly reſtored. Ihe 
fame quantity of iron likewiſe ſeemingly loſt weight on 
being equally heated; but its weight was vilidly aug- 
mented on becoming cold. 
Mt. Whitehurſt accounts for the apparent fallacy in M. 
de Buffon's experiments, by ſuppoſing that the heat of 
the large maſs of iron employed by him had a greater cf- 
fect on that arm of the beam from which it was fu! 
pended than on the other; and that by expanding ct 
lengthening the former in a greater degree than the lat 
ter, it produced the preponderancy on that fide which 
M. de Buffon aſcribed to the particles of fire contained in 
the metal. Philoſoph. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part ii. rt. 

+ p. 509. art. 38. p. 575. 
M Marggraaft, in Was .: on PLATINA, found, 
that after expolng 2 ounces of crude platina in a ſcort- 
fying diſh, under a muffle, to a ſtrong fire for two bouis, 
and ſuffering it to become cold, it weighed 2 ounces and 
10 grains, or one part in ninety-fix more than it 7 4 
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rſt; and an ounce of platina in a covered crucible, 
laced in a melting furnace, and expoſed between three 
and four hours in the ſtrongeſt fire of all the furnaces in 
his laboratory, weighed near 6 grains, or about one part 
in eighty more than at firſt, Acta Chemica, tom. ii. p. 
113. NM. Macquer put an ounce of platina into a Ger- 
man crucible, and expoſed it to a ſtrong fire for pft) 
hours ; and on weighing the platina after the operation, 
it was found to be increaſed 14 grains, or allowing 576 
rains to the French ounce, about one part in forty-one. 
The ſame piatina ſubmitted to another ſimilar opera- 
tion, received a farther increaſe of 2 grains; the aug- 
mentation in all being 16 grains, or one part in 36. 
This increaſe of weight he tuppoſes to be owing to the 
calcination of ſome heterogeneous ſubſtances mixed with 
the platina. : k : 
Dr. Lewis, having picked out from platina 360 grains 
of the larger and brighter particles, and the ſame quan- 
tity of the blackiſh duſt 6; 5 from it by a ſieve, put 
the two parcels in two fmooth ſcorifying diſhes, and 
kept them under a muffle in very ſtrong heat for five 
hours, and when cold the picked platina, weighed with 
great exactneſs, was found to have gained 2 grains, or 
one part in 180, While the duſt was increaſed near 
9 grains, or one part iu 49. Comm. Philo, Techn. 
p. 402. The concluſion which ſome philoſophers have 
drawn from theſe experiments, and others of a ſimilar 
nature, is, that fire, by adhering to certain ſubſtances 
increaſes their weight, and is therefore ponderous like 
other bodies; an opinion which ſeems to have been ſug— 
geſted even by the ancients. See Lucretivs, lib, ii. v. 
185. But howſoever the queſtion concerning the nature 
and gravity of fire may be determined, the increaſe of 
weight acquired by calcined ſubſtances is moſt ſatisfac- 
torily accounted for by the modern diſcoveries with regard 
to fixed air. See CALCIXATION and Potential HEAT. 
See on the ſubject of this article Boerhaave's Chemiſtry, 
vol. i. part 2, of Fire, and Muſchenbroeck's Introd. ad 
Phil. Nat. tom. ii. cap. xviii. p. 609. &c. ed. 1762. 
Befide the ſolar, there is likewiſe a ſubterraneous fire. 
This appears in digging under-ground ; for the ſirſt glebe 
next to the ſurface is warmed by the heat of the ſun, and 
as you go deeper you will find it colder whence, even in 
hot countries, they have conſervatories of ice at ſome 
depth under-ground, till, arriving at a certain depth, viz. 
forty or fifty feet, it begins to grow warmer, ſo that no 
ice can there ſubſiſt; and at a vet greater depth, it is fo 
hot as to take away reſpiration, extinguiſh candles, &c. 
and if the miner will venture farther, and carry a candle 
along with him, he frequently ſets the whole place in a 
flame, the ſulphureous fumes, rendered volatile by the 
ſubterraneous fire, catching flame from the candle, 
 Whence it is alledged by ſome that there is another ſource 
of fire, or, as it were, another ſun in the boſom of the earth 
which gives motion and life to every thing growing in 
or upon the globe, and even that the centre of the earth 
is mere fire, which fire is likewiſe argued to be perpetual, 
from volcanos or burning-mountains, which have been 
known to caſt up fire from the earlieſt account of time. 
See HEAT and VOLCANO, 
There are two great fires, therefore, the higher or ſolar, 
and the lower or ſubtcrrancous, 
The effects of this laſt ſeem wholly the ſame with thoſe of 
the common culinary fires; for burnt coals, cinders, and 
melted minerals are thrown out by the burning moun- 
tains ; and hot ſprings, ſteams, vapours, &c. are found 
in ſeveral parts of the globe, riſing nearly in the ſame 
manner as if they were produced by the heat of a com- 
mon ſurnace. Whence there is little room to doubt but 
that the ſubterranean fires are not like the celeſtial or ſo- 
lar, but the culinary. 
Martin in his Atlas, tells us, that there are pits of na- 
tural fire in China which are capable of dreſſing meat, 
but will not conſume wood ; but we have no authentic 
teltimony of any eye-witneſs to this ſtrange fact. 
FiRE, in Chemiſtry, is the great inftrument by which moſt 
of the operations of that art are performed. 
The kind, degree, direction, &c. of fire are things the 
chemiſt is principally to attend to. The diverſity of fire 
makes a great difference in the reſult of the experiment ; 
fo that the ſame effect, e. gr. ſhall not ariſe, if an expe- 
riment be made with the fire of ſpirit of wine and « of 
of pit-coal. | 
And to this cauſe Mr. Boyle, in his Treatiſe of the un- 
expected Failure of Experiments, attributes it, that a 


not ſuccceded with others. 

The fires chiefly required by the chemiſts are ſuch as yield 
no feces or remains, no ſalt nor ſmoke z and ſuch alone 
are thoſe of the ſun and ſpirit of wine, Thoſe which 
come next in purity are oils diſtilled per veſicam, which 
lofe their earth and alt by their boiling and agitation in 


great many experiments ſucceſstully tried by ſome, have | 


| 
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the water, ſo that the oftener the diſtillation is repeated, 


the purer they are rendered. After theſe the beſt is 


turf. 


Indeed, the very manner wherein the fire is blown is 
found to have ſome effect. Thus, Acoſta, lib. iv. cap. 5. 
relates, that in Peru, when they would melt and feparate 
their 6lver from the earth, &c. if the fire be blown up wich 
bellows, the ſuſion will not ſucceed ; nor will any other 
fire do but that blown by the wind raiſed from the fall of 
ſome water; ſo that they are forced to have recourſe to 
large tubes laid to the ſect of large mountains, where 
there are cataracts, to convey the wind generated by the 
fall of water to their works, 
The degree of fire, or the collection and direction of fre 
to the degree proper for each operation, conſtitutes al- 
moſt the whole act of chemiſtry, 

Now the greater or leſs force of fire depends 'altogether 
on a greater or leſs quantity thereof collected into a fo- 
cus; for as to its motion it does not ſeem in our power 
to alter it, or to make any increaſe or diminution of the 
force of the jire on thataccount. 

The chemiſts in all ages have been accuſtomed to ſpeak 
of the degrees of fire, which they uſually divide into four; 
but very little accuracy was found on this head tiil the 
method was diſcovered of applying the thermometer of 
Fahrenheit to the meaſurement ot the progreſs of heat 
by certain and invariable rules. On this baſis Boerhaave 
has eſtabliſhed the chemical doctrine of the power of 
fire, and divided it into fix degrees; and theſe are the de- 
grees of fire which our chemiſts allude to, when they 
now mention the force of fire in their operations. ; 
The firlt degree is that by which nature performs the 
office of vegetation in plants, and by which chemiſtry 
imitates and does the like. This commences from the 
higheſt degree of cold, which in Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter is marked at 1“ and ends at doe, fince in this 
whole interval vegetables of one kind or other give indi- 
cations of life and growth; ſo that if all the plants with 
which we are at preſent acquainted be examined by the 
degrees of heat contained within theſe limits, we ſhall 
find ſome plant or other that comes to its maturity in al- 
molt every one of theſe intermediate degrees, 

Hence it appears probable, that a chemiſt, by duly con- 
ducting this degree of heat in an artificial ſtove, might 
contrive to cherith and forward the vegetation of various 
plants; and in the offices of chemiſtry a ſurnace might 


be made for raiſing any degree of heat within theſe li- 


mits, on which a veſſel of water might be ſet, and a 
thermometer applied to it, the riſe or fall of which indi- 
cates the degree of heat required. Glaſs veſſels placed in 
the water thus tempered might be ufed for containing 
thoſe ſubſtances which are to undergo this degree of fire. 
Thus, the fragant ſcent of roſes may be communicated 
to oil, by putting the inodorous and inſipid oil of olives 
in a tall clean chemical glaſs, and digeſting it in a heat 
of 56 degrees with the molt fragrant roſes gathered juſt 
as they are opening in the morning: the application of a 
ſimilar degree of heat would impregnate alcohol with the 
pureſt ſpirit of ſaffion. 

The ſecond degree of fire may be commodiouſly mea- 
ſured by the heat that is at ſome time or other obſerved in 
healthy bodies, and may be ſuppoſed to commence at the 
goth degree of the thermometer, and to end about the 
94th. Animals may ſubſſt if their humours have any 
degree of heat in them between theſe limits. The eggs 
of inſects ſubſiſt unhurt during hard winters, and hatch in 
the ſucceeding ſpring. Viſhes, both of the ſea and of 
rivers, live in water which is only 34 degrees warm; and 


fiſhes that have lungs, and all reſpiring animals in a ſtate. 


of health communicate to their humours a warmth of 92 
degrees; and therefore, the limits of this degree are 
fixed at 33 and 94. Within the compatls of this heat are 
included the vital actions of animals, the fermentation 
of vegetables, aud the putrefaCtion both of vegetables 
and animals; and likewife the generation, breeding, 
hatching, birth, and nutmion of animals. Some de- 
termine the ſtandard of this heat by applying a thermo- 
meter to a hen brooding on her eggs, and by keeping a 
fire continually to this degree, chickens have been hatch- 
ed. This degree of heat is employed by chemiſts to pre- 
pare their elixirs, volatile alkaline ſalts, and their tinc- 
tures» However, it appears, from later obſervations, 
that the limits of animal HEAT are conliderably greater 
than thoſe which the celebrated profeſlor has above 
ſtated. 
The third degree of heat extends from the 94th degree of 
the thermotneter to the 212th, at which water generally 
begins to boil. Through this ſpace the water and native 
ſpirits are ſeparated from all vegetables and animals, and 
the reſiduum becomes dry and durable. The eflential 
oils of plants become volatile; the ſalts and oils in 
the freſh juices of animals are ſcarcely raiſed, but the 
Juices 
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jnices dry into a thick, hard, brittle, inſipid, inodorous | 
ſubſtance, which will keep for years without any con- 
ſiderable alteration. This degree of heat is for the dil- 
tillation of oils and medicinal waters of vegetables. The 
ſanguineous ſerous juices of animals coagulate in boiling 
water into maſſes that may be cut aſunder all their ſo- 
lids are converted into a thick tenacious liquid, and it 1s 
conſequently deſtructive to all animal. See Anima/HEAT. 
The fourth degree of heat may be reckoned from the de- 
gree 212 to 6090; within which limits all oils, ſaline lixi- 
vig, mercury, and oil of vitriol are diſtilled; lead and 
tin will alſo melt and mix together. The oils, falts, 
and ſaponaceous juices of animals and vegetables are ren- 
dered volatile and acrid, and become more or leſs alca- 
leſcent : their ſolid parts are calcined, and loſe their diſ- 
tinguiſhing qualities and proper virtues ; and with this 
degree of fire follil ſulphur and fal ammoniac are ſub- 
limed. 
The fifth degree of fire is that which fumes the other 
metals, beginning at the degree 600, and terminating 
at the degree of heat capable of melting iron. Glas, 
gold, ſilver, copper, and iron remain long unchanged ; 
all other fixed bodies become white with this heat, the 
fixed ſalts of vegetables and foſlils melt, loſe moſt of 
their oils, acquire an increaſing alkaline acrimony, and 
with ſand or flint are converted into glaſs. Lime-ſtones 
are calcined, and all other bodies either vitrify or be- 
come volatile, and are diſſipated into the air. 
The ſixth and higheſt degree of fire is that produced 
either by a lens or a burning ſpeculum, which hardly 
any ſubſtance. is able to reſiſt; and even the gold and 
diamond, and platina, are conſiderably altered by it. 
The utmoſt effect of fire is the vitrification of fixed bo- 
dies; and this, ſays Boerhaave, the ancient magi of the 
Eaſt ſeem to have been appriſed of, as they predict the 
deſtruction of the world by fire, and its mutation into 
tranſparent glaſs. Boerhaave by Dallo, ubi ſupra, p. 
241, &c. 
This laſt degree was firſt diſcovered in the year 1690 by 
Mr. Tichirahauſen, whoſe burning glaſs rendered every 
thing, even gold itſelf, volatile. 
Beſides theſe fix degrees, the chemiſts have ſeveral inter- 
mediate ones; all which, however, may be eaſily re- 
duced to the former. 
As the digeſting fire, or venter equi, which is the heat of 
a dunghill. 
The balneum Marie, arencſum, & c. explained under the 
article BALNEUM. | 
The naked or immediate fire, which is the common fire ap- 
plied under a veſſel. 
The fire of a lamp, which is moderate and equal, and 
may be increaſed by the addition of more wick, uſed by 
enamellers, &c. 
The wheel! fire, which is lighted all round a crucible or 
other veſſel to heat it all alike, 
That called by ſuppreſſion, which is when the veſſel is 
not only encom paſſed round, but covered over with 
re. 
he r-v-r beratory fire, when it is in a furnace cloſe a-top, 
by which the fire is reflected back, and all round upo 
the veſſel. | 
Tue melting or fufing fire, for the ſolution and calcination 
of metals and minerals. | 
The gla/3-b2ufe fire, for the vitriſying of the aſhes of ve- 
getables. 
And the Olympic fire, which is that of the ſun collected 
in the focus of a burning mirrour. 
Hel!-fire is a term denoting the greateſt degree of heat 
1.15% by the manufacturers of ſal ammoniac in 
zypt. 
750 the ſeveral degrees of fre required, ſeveral forms of 
{urnaces are accommodated ; which fee under the article 
FURNACE, 
There are five principal ways of altering the degree of 
fire. 
For fire differs, 1. According to the weight of the pabu- 
lum or fucl, it being a rule, that the heavier the fuel or 
combuſtible matter is, the more vehement, c@teris pari- 
bus, is the fire. Thus, ſpirit of wine affords a weaker 


and leſs deſtructive fire than oil; and this than pitch, 


and ſo on; the heavier and grofler, (till the fiercer. 

2. According to the quantity of the pabulum or fuel, 
3. According to the diſtance of thefire from the object; 
it being a rule, that the heat of the fre at different di- 
ſtances is reciprocally as the ſquares of thoſe diſtances, 
4. By the introducing or blowing of air into the fire, it 


5. According to the ſolidity or reſiſtance of the med; 
between the fire and the object; for the more 8 
medium, the greater quantity of heat, ceteris paribus 
v1.9 it receive ftom the fre and communicate to the ob. 
ject. 
Thus a vapour- bath communicates much leſs he 
bodies diſtilled by it than a water- bath, and this * 
leſs than a bath of ſteel-filings; for all bodies expoſed to 
the fire grow hot in proportion to their ſpecific gravities 
Thus, if a piece of metal be put in water, and both fer 
over the fire, while the water only grows lukewarm the 
metal ſhall be ſo hot as to be paſt touching; and thus, a 
key in a perſon's pocket ſitting near the fire ſhall fre- 
quently be very hot, while his cloaths themſelves have 
not any ſenſible warmth. Indeed, this rule admits of 
ſome exceptions z for we have oils lighter than water 
28 yet admit of triple its degree of heat before they 
oil. 
It is a great controverſy in chemiſtry, whether fire when 
applied to bodies only ſeparates and diſſolves them, or 
whether it does not alſo really and abſolutely change 
them. 
Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chemiſt, we think, has 
gar gs proves, that fire really alters bodies, and that 
the parts or clements procured from bodies by fire di 
exiſt as ſuch in the Cotes themſelves, 8 
Add, that fire does not only ſeparate and decompound 
but it alſo compounds and mixes different bodies ſo inti- 
mately together, that the new formed ſubſtance appears 
perfectly ſimple, and is not liable to any alteration from 
its power afterwards. Boerhaave. 
FiRE, in Medicine and Surgery, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with cautery. See CAUTERY aud CavusTic. 
Fire alſo gives the denomination to divers diſeaſes, as 
FiRE, St. Anthony's, by phyſicians more uſually called ery- 
fipelas. See ERySIPELAS and ANTHONY. 
Fike, walking, called alſo Will-with-a-whiſp, Jac l- in- a- lan. 
tern, ignis fatuus, & c. See IoNIS fatuns, 
FiRE, in Theology, is frequently underſtood of the puniſh- 
ment of the wicked after death. See HELL. 
it is ſuppoſed the world will periſh at laſt by fire. See 
CONFLAGRATION, 
God has made ſeveral revelations of himſelf under the 
appearance of fire; he appeared to Moſes under the form 
of a fire burning in a buſh ; the Holy Ghoſt deſcended on 
the apoſtles in tongues of fire; and the camp of the I. 
raelites was guided and conducted in the night time by a 
pillar of fire. 
he Perſians adored God under the image or repreſenta- 
tion of fire, becauſe it is fire that gives motion to every 
thing in nature. They are ſaid to have in that empire 
fires ſtill ſubſiſting, which have burnt many thouſand 
years. See FIRE everla/ling, GaBREs, and MAG. 
The Hebrews kept up the holy fire in the temple. This 
haly fire deſcendcd from heaven, firſt upon the altar in the 
tabernacle at the conſecration of Aaron and his ſons to 
the prieſthood, Lev. ix. 24. and afterwards it deſcended 
anew on the altar in the temple of Solomon, at the con- 
ſecration of that temple. 2 Chron. vii. 1. And there it 
was conſtantly maintained by the prieſts day and night, 
without ſuffering it ever to go out; and with this all the 
ſacrifices were offered that required fire, This fire, ac- 
cording to ſome of the Jewiſh writers, was extinguiſhed 
in the days of Manaſſeb; but the more general opinion 
among them, is, that it continued till the deſtruction of 
the temple by the Chaldeans , after that it was never more 
reſtored; but inſtead of it they had only common fie in 
the ſecond temple. 
The VEsTaALSs were appointed expreſsly to keep up the 
ſacred fire of the Romans. 
Vulcan was worſhipped among the ancients, and parti- 
cularly the Egyptians, as the inventor of fire; and Boer- 
haave has made it highly probable, that the Vulcan 9: 
the heathens was the Tubal- Cain of the Hebrews, the 
firſt who appears to have known the uſe of fire, arid do 
have applied it in the fuſion of metals, and other preps” 
rations of chemiſtry. 
FIRE, in the Manege. To give the fire to a horſe is to p- 
ply the firing-iron red-hot to ſome preternatural ſwelling: 
in order to diſcuſs it, which is oftentimes done by clap- 
ping the firing-iron upon the ſkin without piercing 
through. We give the fire to FARcy knots, by running 
a pointed burning-iron into the ulcers. We Iikew® 
give the fre for wrenches of the paſterns. See FIK INS: 
iron. 


FIRE, in the Military Language, is ſometimes applied to 


being a rule that the ſtronger the current of air or wind 
is, provided it be not ſo ſtrong as to break the aereal for- 
nix or vault incumbent on the fre, the more is the fire in- 


creaſed. For a briſk blowing puts the minute parts of 


the pabulum into a greater motion; whence the greater 
attrition ariſcs, aud of conſequence more fire is collected. 


the fires lighted in an army in the night-time. 
But the term fre or firing is more frequently uſed for the 
diſcharge of the fre- arms, or the ſhot made on the cue, 
my from the artillery, &c. And according]y it is ules 
as a word of command to ſoldiers of all denominations t 


diſcharge their fre-arms, a cannon, &c- 1 


| 


FIR 


fire of the infantry is by a regular diſcharge of their | 


rcdlocks, by platoons, diviſions, &c. that of the ca- 
telry with their fuſees and piſtols; and that of the 


place beſieged from their artillery. See ExERCIsE and | 


JRING- 

. : fortification, the fire of the place denotes the flank, or 
that part of the curtin where the line of defence termi- 
nates, from whence they fire to deſend the oppoſite face 
of the baſtion. 

Fin Ferrero is a ſmall iron dart furniſhed with ſprings and 
bars, together with a match impregnated with powder 
and ſulphur, which is wound about its ſhaft, It is uſed 
by privateers and pirates to fire the ſails of the enemy, 
anch for this purpoſe is diſcharged from a mulket or a 
twirel-gun. The match being kindled by the exploſion, 
communicates the flame to the fail, againſt which it 
is direted, where the arrow is faitened by means of 
irs bars and ſprings. As this is peculiar to hot cli- 
mates, particularly the Weſt Indies, the fails being 
extremely dry are inſtantly {et on fire, and the fire is 
conveycd to the malts, rigging, and finally to the veſſel 
itſelf, 

Fixt-arms. See ARMS, 

Fla k- ball, a compoſition of meal- powder, ſulphur, ſalt- 
petre, roſin, pitch, &c. about the the bigneſs of a hand- 
granade, made of an iron ſheet, filled and covered over 
with ſeveral coats of the above mixture, the laſt coat 
being of grained powder. Thick brown paper made into 
the form of a ſhell adapted to the ſize of the mortar, 
and filled with an equal quantity of ſulphur, pitch, ro- 
fin, and meal powder, well mixed and put in warm, will 
anſwer the purpoſe as well as any thing elſe. This is to 
be thrown into the enemy's works in the night-time, to 
diſcover where they are; or to fire houſes, galleries, or 
blinds of the beſiegers. The balls uſed for this intention 
are prepared with mealed powder, ſalt petre, ſulphur, 
roſin, ſteel or iron filings, fir-tree ſaw-duſt boiled in 
{alt-petre-ley, and birch wood charcoal, well rammed in- 
to a ſhell, having various holes filled with ſmall barrels, 
loaded with muſket-balls, and immerſed in melted pitch, 
roſin, and turpentine oil. They are ſometimes armed 
with ſpikes or hooks of iron, that they may not roll off, 
but ſtick or hang where they ace delired to have any ct- 
fect. See BALLS. 

FirE-bare, in our Old V riters, is uſed for a beacon. ©u9d 
line dilatione levari & reparari fac. ſigna & fire-bares, 
ſuper montes altiores in quolibet hund: edo, ita quod tota pa- 
tria per ilia ſgna, quatieſcunque neceſſe fuerit, premunire 
betet, Ordin. Obſervand. Temp. Edw. II. 

FirE-harrels., See BAkRELs. "Choſe uſed in FIRE Hips 
ought to be of a cylindric form, as molt ſuitable to con- 
tain the REEDS with which they are filled, and more 
convenient for ſtowing them between the troughs in the 
fire-room, Their inſide diameter ſhould not be leſs than 
21 inches, and 30 inches are ſuilicient for their length. 
The bottom parts are firſt well ſtored with ſhort double- 
dipped reeds placed upright; and the remaining vacancy 
is filled with fire-barrel compoſition, being a maſs of 
corned powder, pitch, and tallow, well mixed and 
melted, and poured over them. The proportion and 
quantity of ingredients for one barrel are 120 lb. corned 
powder, 00 lb. of pitch, and 10 lb. of tallow:; and the 
priming compoſition for one barrel is 100 lb. of corned 
powder, 50 Ib of ſalt-petre, 40 Ib. of ſulphur, 6 lb. of 
roſin, and three pints of oil. There are five holes, of 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and 3 inches deep, 
formed in the top of the compoſition while it is warm 
one being in the centre, and the other four at equal di- 
itances round the ſides of the barrel. When the compo- 
bt1on is cold and hard, the barrel is primed by filling 
thole holes with fuſe-compoſition, which is firmly driven 
into them, ſo as to leave a little vacancy at the top to 
admit a ſtrand of quick match twice doubled, The 
centre hole contains two ſtrands att heir whole length, 
and every ſtrand mult be driven home with mealed pow- 
der. The looſe ends of the quick-match being then laid 
within the barrel, the whole is covered with a dipped 
CURTAIN, faſtened on with a hoop that flips over the 
head of the barrel, to which it is nailed. Theſe bartels 
thould be made very ſtrong, not only to ſupport the 
weight of the compoſition before Fring, when they are 
moved from place to place, but to keep them together 
whillt burning; for if the ſtaves are too light and thin, 
fo as to burn very ſoon, the remaining compoſition will 
tumble out and be diſſipated, and the intention of the 


barrels, which is to cariy the flame aloft, will be fruſ- 


ON Falconer's Mar. Dick. and Muller, vol, v. p- 
1 1. 


FIRE-Flafts, in Agriculture and Gardening. See BLasT, 
and Hales's Statice, vol. i. p. 36. 

E, bon, M. Mahudel has a diſſertation on the origin of 

n-fires, wherein he endeavours to make it appear that 


Vol II. Ns 130. 
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they were unknown to the ancients, and conſequently 
muſt he a modern invention. | 
He does not deny that the ancients had rejoicings on oc- 
caſion of the concluſion of a peace or alliance, or the 
news of a victory's being obtained againft their enemies, 
on the birth-dav, proclamation, or marriage of their 
prince; as alſo when they recovered from a dangerous 
ſickneſs ; bur, according to him, the fire on all theſe oc- 
caſions ſerved only to burn the victims or the incenſe ; 
and as theſe ſacrifices were moſtly, offered in the night- 
time, the illuminations were only intended to give light 
to perform the ceremonies. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcrip. tom. ii. 
p. 330, ſeq. 


FIR E-Vote, fuel for neceſſary firing, which, by the com- 


mon law, tenants may take out of the lands granted to 
them. 


FiRE-cocks, Church-wardens in London, and within the 


bills of mortality, are to fix fire. coc i at proper diſtances 
in ſtreets, and written marks near them, and to keep in 
every houſe thus marked an inſtrument or key for open- 
ing the plug, and a large engine and hand-engine 
ſor extinguiſhing fire, under the penalty of 101. The 
turn-cock whoſe water ſhall come firſt into a main-pipe 
at a fire ſhall have 10 5s. the firſt engine that is brought 
ſhall entitle to 303. the ſecond to 20 5. and the third to 
10 5. 6 Ann, cap. 31. 12 Geo. III. cap. 73. To prevent 
fires, it is required that workmen in the city of London, 
&c. build all front and rear walls of brick or ſtone ; and 
that the front walls be 18 inches above the gutter, and 
coped with ſtone, tile, or brick; and party-walls be- 
tween houſe and houſe, thoſe belonging to houſes the 
expence of building which is more than 120/. to be of 
the thickneſs of 1 ſoot y inches, or 2+ bricks in the loweſt 
ſtory; and of 2 bricks, or x foot 5+ inches from thence 
to the garret floor; and from the garret upwards 14 
brick, or 13 inches, and to be carried up to the full 
height of 18 inches above the adjoining gutters ; and it 
is alſo required, that no timbers, except the girders, 
binding and trimming joints, and the templets under 
the ſame, ſhall be laid into ſuch party-walls; and that 
there ſhall be 5 inches of ſolid brick work left at or 
between the ends of all lentils, wall-plates, and bond 
timbers. See BUILDING, and ſtat. 7 Anne, cap. 17. 
11 Geo. I, cap. 28. 33 Geo. II. cap. 30. and 4 Geo. 
III. cap. 14. And on the breaking out of any fire, 
all the conſtables and beadles ſhall repair to the place 
with their ſtaves, and be aſſiſting in putting out the 
ſame, and cauſing people to work, &c. No action ſhall 
be had againſt any perſon in whoſe houſe or chamber a 
fire ſhall begin, 6 Anne, 10 Anne, cap. 14. But if ſuch 
fire happens through negligence of any ſervant, ſuch ſer- 
vant ſhall tortcit 100. to be diſtributed among the ſuſ- 
ferers; or, in default of payment, ſhall be committed to 
ſome work-houſe, and there kept to hard labour for 
eighteen months. See ARs0N, 

All the laws relating to the prevention, &c. of fire, are 
reduced into one ſtatute, and former ſtatutes repealed by 


12 Geo. III. cap. 73. 


FikE-damp, in Natural Hiſtory, Sce Da ur. 
FiRE-eater. We have a great number of mountebanks who 


have procured the attention and wonder of the public by 
eating of fire, walking on fire, waſhing their hands in 
melted lead, and the like tricks. | 
The moit celebrated of theſe was our countryman Rich- 
ardſon, much talked of abroad. His ſecret, as related in 
the Journals des Sgavans, of the year 1680, conſiſted in 
a pure ſpirit of ſulphur, wherewith be rubbed his hands 
and the parts that were to touch the fire, which burn- 
ing and cautetiſing the epidermis, hardeued and enabled 
the ſkin to reſiſt the fire. 

Indeed, this is no new thing ; Amb. Pare aſſures us he 
had tried on himſelf, that after waſhing the hands in 
urine, and with unguentum aureum, one may ſafely waſh 
them in melted lead. 

He adds alſo, that by waſhing his hands in the juice of 
onions, he could bear a hot ſhovel on them while it melted 
lard. 


FikE, elefrical, See ELECTRICITY. 
FiRE-engine, is a machine for extinguiſhing accidental #res 


by means of a ſtream or jet of water. The common 
ſquirting fire engine conſiſts of a lifting pump placed in z 
circular or cylindric veſſel of water, and wrought by two 
leavers that act always together. During the ſtroke, ths 
quantity of water raiſed by the piſton of the pump 
ſpouts with force through a pipe joined to the pump- 
barrel, and made capable of any degree of elevation by 
means of a yielding leather pipe, or by a ball and 
focket turning every way, ſcrewed on the top of the 
pump. The veſſel containing the water is covered with 
a ſtrainer, which prevents the dirt and filth poured into 


it with the water from choaking the pump work. Be- 
tween the ſtrokes of this engine the ſtream is diſcontinued 


fo 


FIR 


for want of an air - veſſel. However, in ſome caſes, en- | 
ines of this conſtruction have their uſe, becauſe the 
; wry though interrupted, is much ſmarter than when 
the engine is made to throw water in a continued ſtream. 
The beſt engine of this latter kind is that of Mr. New- 
ſham, forme ly an engine-maker in London. A perſpec- 
tive view of the whole engine ready for working, is repre- 
ſented in Tab. Hydraulics, &c. fig. 3. This engine con- 
ſiſts of a ciſtern A B about three times as long as it is 
broad, made of thick oaken planks, the joints of which 
are lined with ſheet-copper, and eaſily moveable by means 
of a pole and croſs bar C in the tore-part of the engine, 
which is ſo contrived as to flide back under the cover of 
the ciſtern, and on four ſolid wheels, two of which are 
ſeen at D and E. The hind-axle-tree to which the 
wheel E and its oppoſite are fixed, are faſtened acroſs un- 


þ 


der the bottom of the ciſtern ; but the fore axle-tree, | 


bearing the wheel D, &c. is put on a ſtrong pin or bolt, 
ſtrongly faſtened in a horizontal ſituation in the middle 
of the front of the bottom of the ciſtern, by which con- 
trivance the two fore-wheels and the axle-tree have a 
circular motion round the bolt, ſo that the engine may 
ftand as firm on rough or floping ground as if it was le- 
vel. Upon the ground next to the hind part of the en- 
gine may be ſeen a leathern pipe F, one end of which 
may be ſcrewed on and off upon occaſion to a braſs cock 
at the lower end of the ciſtern : the other end is immerſ- 
ed in the water, ſupplied by a pond, fire plug, &c. and 
the pipe becomes a ſucking pipe for ſurniſhing the pumps 
of the engine by its working, without pouring water in- 
to the ciſtein. To the hind part of the ciſtern is faſtened 
a wooden trough G, with a copper grate for keeping out 
ſtones, ſand, and dirt, through which the ciſtern is ſup- 
plied with water when the ſucking pipe cannot be uſed. 
The fore part of the ciſtern is alſo ſeparated from the reſt 
of its cavity by another copper grate, through which wa- 
ter may be poured into the ciſtern. Thoſe that work the | 
pumps of this engine, move the handles viſible at the 
| long ſides up and down, and are aſſiſted by others who 
ſland on two ſuſpended treddles, throwing their weight 
alternately on each of them, and keeping themſelves 
ſtrady by taking hold of two round horizontal rails, H, I, 
framed into four vertical ſtands, which reach to the 
bottom of the ciſtern, and are well ſecured to its ſides. 
Over the hind trough there is an iron handle or key K, 
ſerving to open or ſhut a cock placed under it on the 
bottom of the ciſtern, the uſe of which we ſhall explain 
in the ſequel of this article. Li is an inverted pyramidal 
box or caſe which preſerves the pumps and air veſſels from 
damaye, and alſo ſupports a wooden frame M, on which 
ſtands a man, who, by railing or depreſſing, and turning 
about the ſpout N, direCts the ſtream of water as occa- 
Gon requires. This ſpout is made of two pieces of braſs 
pipe, each of which has an elbow; the lower is ſcrewed 
over the upper end T (fee fig. 5 ) of the pipe that goes 
through the air-veſſel, and the upper part ſcrews on to 
the lower by a ſcrew of ſeveral threads, ſo truly turned 
as to be water-tight in every ſituation. The conic form 
of the ſpouting-pipe ſerves for wire-drawing the water in 
its paſſage through it, which occaſions a friction that 
produces ſuch a velocity of the jet as to render it capable 
of breaking windows, &c. whillt the valves and leathern 
pipes of the engines have ſufficient water-way to ſupply 
the jet in its greateſt velocity. Leather pipes of conſider- 
able length may be ſcrewed at one end to the noſel of 
the engine, and furniſhed at the other end with a 
wooden or braſs pipe for guiding the water into the inner 
apartments of houſes, &c. Between the pyramidal box 
L and the fore-end of the engine, there is a ſtrong 
iron bar O, lying in an horizontal poſition over the 
middle of the ciſtern, and playing in braſſes ſupported 
by two wooden ſtands ; one of which, P, is placed be- 
tween the two fore-ſtands of the upper rails, and the 
other is hid in the incloſure over the hind part. Upon 
proper ſquares of this bar are fitted, one near each end, 
two firong croſs bars, which take hold of the long 
wooden cylindrical handlcs, by means of which the en- 
eine is worked; and the treddles by which they are aſ- 
liſted are ſuſpended at each end by chains in the form of 


a waich chain, and receive their motion jointly with the | 
handles that are on the fame fide, by means of two cir- 


cular ſeQtors of iron faſtened together, and fixed upon 
proper ſquares of the middle horizontal bar; the two 
fore ones may be ſeen at Q; the two hind ones repre- 
ſented on a large ſcale in fig. 4. difter from the former 
only in thicknels ; for the fore- ſectors ate made to carry 
only one chain each, faſtened by one end to their upper 
part, and by the lower end to the treddles ; whereas the 
ſole of the two hind ſeQors is wide enough to carry 
two chains each; one fet faſtened like thoſe of the fore 
ones for the motion of the treddles: and the other two 


chains arc faſtened by their lower ends to the lower part 
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of theſe ſectors, and by their upper ends 
the piſton bars, in order to give them motion, 
4. in which the hind ſectors and their apparatus are re. 
8 as they would appear to a perſon ſtandin 
etween the two fore-wheels, and looking at the hind 
part of the engine. The ſquare over the letter A is th 
ſection of the middle bar, on which, right over the — 
barrels, are placed the two ſectors BCA and De A 
forged together. EG HK and fg ht are the two pit. 
ton rods ; and the openings between the letters G 1 
and g, h, are the ſpaces through which the hind paris of 
the two treddles paſs. L and M repreſent two tron 
ſtuds tivetted on the other fide of the bars on which — 
are placed; and to each of theſe is faſtened a chain like 
a watch-chain, fixed by their upper ends to the upper ex- 
tremities D and E of the iron ſectots by which they are 
drawn up and down alternately. Theſe ſeQors give alſo 
an alternate motion up and down to the piſton-rods, h 
means of two other chains left white in the figure 1 
order to diſtinguiſh them from the others: theſe are faf.. 
tened by their Jower ends to the lower extremities of the 
ſectors E and C, and their upper ends terminating in 2 
male ſcrew, are made tight to the piſton rods at I and 
by two nuts. The ſhape of the piſton rods, and the ſize 
and ſituation of the chains that give them motion, are ſo 
contrived, that the vertical axis of the piſtons is exactly 
in the middle of the breadth of the perpendicular part of 
the chains, and of the upper part of the piſton-rod taken 
together. P Q repreſents one of the two crols bars 
through the ends of which paſs the long handles to 
which the men apply their hands when they work the en- 
2 theſe croſs bars ate fitted on the middle bat at 
ome diſtance from the ſeCtors. 
The other parts of this uſeful engine may be underſtood 
by the help of fz. 5. which repreſents a vertical ſection 
taken through the middle line of the hind part of the en- 
gine, as alſo the ſection of the ait-veſſel, and that of one 
of the barrels, and likewiſe the profiles of the hind ſec- 
tors, and of ſeveral other parts. AB is the ſection of the 
bottom of the ciſtern, and C that of the hindmoſt axle— 
tree. DE is the vertical ſection of a ſtrong piece of caſt 
braſs or hard metal, ſo worked as to have a hollow in it, 
repreſented by the white part, and fixed to the bottom 
of the ciſtern : this reaches from the opening D through 
the cock W, and afterwards divides itſelf into two 
branches, ſo as to open under the two barrels ; one of 
theſe branches is exhibited in the figure, and the other 
is exactly behind this. Through this channel, which 
may be called the ſucking-piece, water is conveyed to the 
pumps by the preſſure of the atmoſphere, either from 
the ciſtern itſelf, or from any place at a diſtance, by 
means of a leathern pipe F, #7. 1. which ſcrews on to 
the ſucking-piece at D, fig. 5. under the hind trough Z, 
the grate of which is repreſented by the horizontal ſtrokes. 
F G repreſents the vertical ſection of another piece cf 
caſt braſs or hard metal that may be called the communi- 
cation- piece, having two hollows for conveying the water 
from under the two piſtons to the two openings of the 
flanch of the air veſſel: one of theſe hollows appears in 
the figure ; the other lies exactly behind this, though not 
in a parallel direction. Between the ſection of the ſuck- 
ing-piece DE and that of the communication-piece F G, 
may be obſerved the ſection of one of the plates of lea- 
ther, which makes all tight, and forms one of the two 
ſucking valves, of which there is another juſt behind this 
under the other barrel. RST is the ſection of the copper 
air-veſſcl, and 'T V that of the conduit- pipe; this vellel 1s 
ſcrewed on to the hind part of the communicaticn-piece, 
and at top is ſaſte ned by a collar of iron to a croſs piece oi 
timber. Between the flanch of the air-veſlel and the 
communication- piece may be obſerved the ſection of one 
of the plates of leather, making all tight, and ſcrewing 
one ol the two forcing valves, of which there is another juſt 
behind this, exactly over the other opening of the com. 
munication from the air-vefſcl. Theſe valves arc loaded 
with a lump of caft iron or lead, having a tail or teat let 
through the flap of the valve and croſs-pinned under it, 
and it is to be obſerved, that, though both the valves are 
repreſented open in the figure, they are never both open 
at the ſame time; for when the engine is not at work 
they are cloſed down by the weights on their upper fut. 
facesz and when the engine works, two are ſhut, and 
the other wo are open alternately by the motion of the 
piſtous and the action of the atraoſphere, together wit 
the te- action of the air contained in the air-veſſel. 
is the ſeEtion of one of the barrels of the two pumps 
which are both ſucking and forcing, as is evident fron 
the poſition of the valves and the ſtructure of the piſtons 
each of which is compoſed of two iron plates, of tuo 
wooden trenchers, and of two flat pieces of leather tw 
ing one up and the other down. L K repreſents one 0 


the piſton-rods edge-wiſe, behind which is one of the 
2 | cha!bs, 


to the top of 


See fi. 


| e top ſcrew of which, K, can only be ſeen. 
I 11 the middle bar, and N a ſection of the 
hindmoſt of the two middle ſtands which ſupport the 
middle bar. O repreſents the end of the profile of one 
of the tteddles, paſſing through the rectangular holes of 
the piſton- rods, as in fig. 2. The weight on theſe treddles 
brings them and the piſton-rods down alternately, and 
they are raiſed up again by help of the other ſer of chains, 
one of which may be ſeen edge - wiſe in this figure, placed 
on the ſole of one of the ſectots, &c, See fig, 4. 
PQ is part of the croſs bars which carry the handles, 
ſeen edge-wile, and X Y repreſents an iron handle, by 
the help of which the cock W may be placed in the ſc- 
veral ſituations requihre for the uſe of the engine, The 
mechaniſm of the cock W may be underſtood by fig. 
6, 7, and 8. which repreſent the horizontal ſection of it 
in three different ſituations. It has three holes that ate 
left white in theſe figures. In fg. 6. the poſition of the 
cock is repreſented when the handle 1 or K is in 4 di- 
rection parallel to DE, or to the middle bar, as in fig. 5. 
and fig. 3. In this poſition, the water ſupplied by the 
ſucking · piece entets at D, and proceeds directly trough! 
the cock W to the valve under the two piſtons ; and there 
is now no communication from the barrels with the ca- 
vity of the ciſtern. In fie. 7. we have the poſition of the 
cock when the handle X Y is turned one quarter of a 
revolution towards the eye from the laſt mentioned fitua- 
tion, in which caſe there is no communication from the 
barrels with the outer extremity of the ſucking-picce, 
buc the water poured into the fore and hind trough, and 
paſſing ſrom thence into the cavity of the ciſtern, enters 
the cock ſide-wiſe at W, and turning at right angles 
though the cock towards E, proceeds to the barrels of 
the pumps. = » 8. repreſents the cock W when the 
handle is placed diametrically oppoſite to its lait fitua- 
tion, in which caſe there is no communication from the 
undet-ſide of the barrels with the cavity of tlie ciſtern or 
the outward end of the ſucking- piece; but this ſituation 
affords a communication from the cavity of the ciftern 
with the outſide of the engine, and the water left in the 
cavity of the ciſtern may by this means be employed 
when the engine has done working. Theſe engines are 
made of five or fix different fizes. See Deſagulicrs's 
Courſe of Exper. Philof. vol. ii. p. $05 —518. 


duce a continued ſtream, are obvious: the water, being 
driven into the ait-veſſel, as in the operation of common 
ſucking and torcing pumps, will compreſs 'the air con- 
tained in it, and proportionably increaſe its ſpring, fince 
the force of the air's fpring will always be inverſely as 
the ſpace which it poſſeſſes: therefore, when the air- 
veſſel is half filled with water, the ſpring of the included 
air, which in its original (tate counterbalanced the preſ- 
ſwe of the atmoſphere, being now compreſſed into half 
the ſpace, will be equal to twice the preſſure of the at. 
moſphere; and by its action on the ſubjacent water will 
cauſe it to riſe through the conduit pipe, and to play a 
jet of 32 or 33 feet high, abating the effect of friction. 
When the air- veſſel is two thirds full of water, the ſpace 
which the air occupies is only one-third of its farlt ſpace 
therefore, its ſpring being three times as great as that of 
the common air, will project the water with twice the 
force of the atmoſphere, or to the height of 64 or 66 
feet. In the ſame manner, when the ait-veſſel is three- 
fourths full of water, the air will be compteſſed into one- 
fourth of its original ſpace, and cauſe the water to aſ- 
cend in air with the force of three atmoſpheres, or to the 
height of 96 or 99 ſect, &c. as in the following table: 


Height of Height ot the Proportion of {Height to which| 
the water:comprelled airſthe air's ſpring the water will riſe 
4 ; 2 33 teet 

: f 3 69 

2 4 4. 99 

\ * 5 132 

0 + 6 165 

7 7 7 193 

'F I 8 231 
- 7 9 204 | 
— 1 2 „ 


See Maitin's Philoſ, Brit. vol. ii. p. 69, &c. 

IRi-en7'ne is alſo a name frequently given to a machine 
Hor railing water by ſteam, more properly called s TE aM- 
engine. 

Fine, everlafling, in Pagan Theology, is a kind of reputed 
ſacred fire worſhipped by the Gavxs or GaBREs in Per- 
la. Dr. Mounſcy, formerly phyſician to the czarina's 
army, has given the following account of it: this per- 
perual Fre riſes out of the ground in the peninſula of 
Abſcheron, about twenty miles from Baku, and three 


The principles on which this engine aCts,.10 as to pro- 
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over which is a ſhallow covering of earth, If alittle of 
the ſurface be ſcraped off, and fire be applied to the hot- 
low, it catches flame immediately, and burns without 
intermiſſion, and almoſt without conſumption ; nor is it 
ever extinguiſhed unleſs ſome cold earth Go thrown over 
it, by which it is eaſily put out. There is a ſpot of 
ground, about two Engliſh miles in extent, which has 
this property, where the earth continually burns ; but 
the moſt remarkable part of it is a hole about four feet 
deep, and fourteen in diameter. This fire is worſhipped, 
and is faid to have burnt many thouſand years. The 
cracks in the walls of the caravanſera, inhabited by the 
religious, are covered with flame, if a candle be held to 
them; and when there is occafion for a ſmall light, no 
more is neceſſary than to flick one end of a piece of reed 
in the ground, and apply a lighted candle to the other: 
a flame will kindle at the top of the reed, and burn till it 
is extinguiſhed by covering it. They burn ſtones into 
lime, by filling a hole in the ground with a heap of them, 
and bringing a lighted candle to the hole, upon which 
the fire kindies, and in about three days burns the ſtones 
ſufficiently. he flame yielded by this fre has neithec 
ſmoke or ſmell. This ſacred and adored phenomenon is 
nothing more than an inflammable vapour, which iſſues 
in great quantity out of the ground in this place, and is 
ſupplied with the naphtha with which the adjacent country 
abounds. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlv. for 1748, p. 296. 
FIRE, extingur/hing of. The world has long been in an opi- 
nion, that a more ready way than that in general uſe, 
might be ſound for extinguiſhing fires in buildings, and 
it has generaliy been attempted upon the doctrine of ex- 
ploſion. Zachary Greyl was the firſt perſon who put 
this plan into execution with any tolerable degree of 
ſueceſs. He contrived certain engines, eaſily manage= 
able, which he proved before ſome perſons of the firſt 
rank to be of ſufficient efficacy, and offered to diſcover 
the ſecret by which they were contrived for a large pte- 
miam given either from the crown, or raiſed by a ſub- 
ſcription of private perſons. But this ſcheme meeting 
with no better ſucceſs than things of this nature uſually 
do, he died without making this diſcovery, Iwo years 
after this the people who had his papers found the me- 
thod; and it was ſhewn before the king of Poland and 
a great concourle of nobility at Dreſden, and the ſecrec 
purchaſed at a very conſiderable price. After this the 
ſame perſon carried the invention to Paris and many 
other places, and practiſed it every where with ſucceſs. 
The ſecret was this: a wooden veſſel was provided hold- 
ing a very conſiderable quantity of water; in the centre 
of this there was fixt a caſe made of ion plates, and filled 
with gun-powder; from this vetlcl to the head of the 
larger veſſel containing the water, there proceeded a 
tube or pipe, which might convey the fire very readily 
through the water to the gun-powder contained in the 
inner veſſel. This tube was filled with a preparation 
eaſily taking fire, and quickly burning away; and the 
manner of uſing the engine was to convey it into the room 
or building where the fire was, with the powder in the 
tube lighted. The conſequence of this was, that the 
powder in the inner caſe ſoon took fire, and, with a great 
exploſion, burſt the veſſel to pieces, and diſperſed the wa- 
ter every way: thus was the fire put out in an inſtant, 
though the room was flaming before in all parts at once. 


pence, and with the help of a few people, a fire in its 
beginning might be extinguiſhed ; but the thing was not 
ſo general as it was at firſt expected that it would prove: 
for though of certain eſſicacy in a chamber or cloſe build- 
ing where a fire had but newly begun; yet when the miſ- 
chief had increaſed fo far, that the houſe was fallen in, or 
the top open, the machine had no effect. This was the 
contrivance h1(t diſcovered by Greyl, and from which our 
chemiſt Godfrey took the hint of the machine, which he 
called the w ATER-bomb, and would fain kave brought 
into uſe in England. Act. Eruditor. aun. 1721. p. 183. 
Dr. Hales propoſes to check the progreſs of fire by co- 
vering the floois of the adjoining houſes with earth. 
The propoſal is founded on an experiment which he made 
with a f board, half an inch thick, part of which he 
covered with an inch depth of damp garden mould; and 
then lighted a fire on the ſurface of the mould; though 
the fire was kept up by blowing, it was two hours before 
the board was burnt through, and the earth prevented it 
from flaming. The thicker the earth is laid on the floors, 
the better; however, Dr. Hales apprehends, that the 
depth of an inch will generally be ſufficient ; arid he re- 
commends to lay a deeper covering on the ſtairs, becauſe 
the fre commonly aſcends by them with the greateſt ve- 
locity. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlv. for 1748, p. 277. 

Mr. Hartley made ſeveral trials, in the years 1775 and 
1776, in order to evince the efficacy ot a method which 


miles from the Caſpian ihore. The ground is rocky, 


he had iuvented for reſtraining the ſpread of fire in build- 


ings. 


The advantage of this invention was, that at a ſmall ex. 
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ings. For this purpoſe thin iron plates are well nailed to | 


the tops of the joiits, &c. the edges of the ſides and ends 
being lapped over, folded together, and hammered cloſe 
Partitions, ftairs, and floors, may be defended in the 
ſame manner; and plates applied to one ſide have been 
found ſufficient, The plates are ſo thin as not to pre- 
vent the floor from being nailed in the joiſts in the ſame 
manner as if this preventative were not uſed: they 
are kept from ruſt by being painted or vaniſhed with oil 
and turpentine, The expence of this addition, when ex- 
tended through a whole building, is eſtimated at about 
five per cent. Mr. Hartley has a patent for this inven- 
tion, and parliament has voted a ſum of money towards 
defraying the expence of his numerous experiments. 
14 Geo, III. cap. 85. The ſame preſervative may alfo be 
applied to ſhips, furniture, &c. 

Lord Mahon has alſo diſcovered and publiſhed a very 
ſimple and effeQtual method of ſecuring every kind of 
building againſt all danger of fire, This method he has 
divided into three parts, viz. under-flooring, extra lath- 
ing, and inter-ſecuring. Ihe method of under-floor- 
ing is either ſingle or double: in ſingle under-flooring, a 
common ſtrong lath of oak or fir, about one-fourth of an 
inch thick, ſhould be nailed againſt each fide of every 
joiſt, and of every main timber, ſupporting the floor 
which is to be ſecured, Other ſimilar lachs are then to 
be nailed along the whole length of the joiſts, with their 


end; butting againſt each other. The top of each of | 


theſe laths or fillets ought to be at 14 inch below the top 
of the joiſts or timbers againſt which they are nailed ; 
and they will thus form a ſort of ſmall ledge on each fide 
of all the joiſts. Theſe fillets are to be well bedded in a 
rough plaſter, hereafter mentioned, when they are nailed 
on, ſo that there may be no interval between them and 
the joiſts; and the ſame plaſter ought to be ſpread with 
a trowel upon the tops of all the fillets, and along the 
ſides of that part of the joiſts which is between the top of 
the fillets and the upper edge of the joiſts. In order to 
fill up the intervals between the joiſts that ſupport the 
floor, ſhort pieces of common laths, whoſe length is 
equal to the width of theſe intervals, ſhould be laid in 


the contrary direction to the joiſts, and cloſe together in 


a row, ſo as to touch one another: their ends mull reſt 
upon the fillets, and they ought to be well bedded in 
the rough plaſter, but are not to be faſtened with nails. 
They mult then be covered with one thick coat of the 
rough plaſter, which 1s to be ſpread over them to the le- 
vel of the tops of the joiſts; and in a day or two this 
plaſter ſhould be trowelled over, cloſe to the fides of the 
joiſts, without covering the tops of the joiſts with it. 

In the method of double-flooring, the fillets and ſhort 
pieces of Jaths are applied in the manner already de- 
ſcribed; but the coat of rough plaſter ought to be little 
more than haif as thick as that in the former method. 
Whilſt this rough plaſter is laid on, ſome more of the 
ſhort-pieces of laths, above mentioned, muſt be laid in the 
intervals between the joiſts upon the firſt coat, and be 
dipped deep in it, They ſhould be laid as cloſe as pol- 
ble ro each other, and in the ſame ditection with the 
firll layer of ſhort laths. Over this ſecond layer of ſhort 


laths there muſt be ſpread another coat of rough plaſter, 


which ſhould be trowelled level with the tops of the 
zoiſts, without riſing above them. The rough plaſter 
may be made of coarſe lime and hair; or, inſtead of hair 

hay chopped to about three inches in length may be ſub- 
ilitured with advantage. One meaſure of common rough 
aud, two meaſures of flacked lime, and three meaſures 
oi chopped hay, wilt form in general a very good pro- 
portion, when ſulliciently beat up together in the man- 
ner of common mortar. The hay ſhould be put in after 
the two other ingredients are well beat up together with 
water. This plaiter ſhould be made ſtiff; and when the 
flooring boards are required to be laid down very ſoon, a 
fourth or fifth part ot quick-lime in powder, formed by 
dropping a ſmall quantity of water on the lime-ſtone a 
little while before it is uſed, and well mixed with this 
rough plaſter, will cauſe it to dry very faſt. If any cracks 
appear in the rough plaſter work, near the joiſts, when 
it is thoroughly dry, they ought to be cloſed by wathing 
them over with a bruſh wet with mortar walli: this 
wath-may be prepared by putting two meaſures of quick- 
lime, and one of common ſand in a pail, and ſtirring the 
mixture with water till the water becomes of the con- 
ſiſtence of a thin jelly. 


Before the flooring boards are laid, a ſmall quantity of 


very dry common ſand ſhould be {trewed over the plaſter- 
work, and ſtruck ſmooth with an hollow rule, moved in 


the direction of the joiſts, ſo that it may lie rounding | 


between each pair of joiſts. The plaſter-work and ſang 
ſhould be perfectly dry before the boards are laid for 
fear of the dry rot. The method of under-flooring may 


be ſucceſsſully applied wy wooden ſtair- caſe; but no 
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ſand isto be laid upon the rough plaſter- work. The me 
thod of extra-lathing may be applied to ceiling joiſts * 
ſloping roofs, and to wooden partitions. 5 
The third method, which is that of intet- ſecuring, is ve 
ſimilar to that of undet- flooring; but no ſand is aſter. 
wards to be laid upon it. Inter-ſecuring is applicable to 
the ſame parts of a building as the method of extra-lath. 
ing, but it is ſeldom neceſſary. 

Lord Mahon has made ſeveral experiments in order to de. 


. monſtrate the efficacy of theſe methods, In moſt houſes, 


it is only neceſſary to ſecure the floors ; and the extre-ey. 
pence of under-flooring, including all materials, is only 
about nine pence per ſquare yard; and with the uſe of 
quick-lime a little more. The extra-expence of the me- 
thod of extra- lathing is no more than fix pence per ſquare 
yard, for the timber, ſide- walls, and partitions; but for the 
ceiling, about nine pence per ſquare yard, But in mot 
houſes, no extra-lathing is neceſlary. Philoſ. Trauſ. vol. 
Ixviii. for 1778, part ii. art 40. p. 884, &c. 


FiIRE-Haire, in Ichthyology. Ste PaASTINACHA marin. 
Fir E-fites, in the Hiſtory of Injefts, Among the flies of 


Guiana, there are two ſpecies of fire-flier, The largeſt 
is more than one inch in length, having a very large head 
connected with the body by a joint of a particular ſtruc. 
ture, with which, at ſome times, it makes a loud knock 
eſpecially when laid on its back. This fly has two ſeeters, 
or horns, two wings, and fix legs. Under its belly i; . 
circular patch, which, in the dark, ſhines like a candle; 
and on each fide of the head, near the eycs, is a promi. 
nent, globular, luminous body, in ſize about one-third 
larger than a mullard feed. Each of theſe bodies is like 
a riſing ſtar, emitting a bright, and not ſmall light; ſince 
two or three of theſe animals, put into a glaſs vellel, af ord 
light ſuſſicient to read without difhculty, when placed 
cloſe to a book. When the fly is dead, theſe bodies will 
{till afford conſiderable light, though leſs vivid than he. 
fore; and if bruiſed, and rubbed over the hands and fac-, 
they become luminous in the dak, like a board {mcarcd 
with phoſphorus. 'They have a reddiſh brown colour, 
and live in rotten trees in the day, but are always abroad 
in the night. The other kind are not more than alf ag 
large as the former, aud their light procceds from under 
their wings, and is ſcen only when they are clovaicd, 
like ſpaiks of fire, appearing and diſappearing every ſe— 
cond, Of thele the air is tuil in the night, thovgh they 
are never ſeen in the day. They are common, not only 
in the ſouthern, but northern parts of America, duiing 
the ſummer, 


FiRe-loct, or Fus IL, a ſmall gun, which ſires with a flint 


and ſteel. It is diſtinguiched from an old muſket or 
match-lock, which was fired with a match. The fre- 
lock is now in common ule with the European armies, 
and carried by the foot ſoldiers. It is three ſcet eight in- 
ches in the barrel; and, including the ſtock, ſour ſeet 
eight inches, and carries a leaden bullet, of which 
twenty-nine make 215. Its diameter is the fiity-live hun- 
dredths of an inch, and that of the barrel, one and a fit- 
ticth part of the ſhot. Fire-locks were made uſe of in 
1690, when match-locks were diſuſed 3 but the time of 
their invention is uncertain, 5 

For the uſe of the fire-lock, fee ExtErcisE. 


FiR E-maſter, in our Train of Artillery, is an officer who 


gives the directions and the proportions of the ingredi- 
ents for all the compoſitions of fire-works, whether tor 
ſervice in war, or for rejoicings and recteadions. He has 
a mate to aſſiſt him. 

His orders are given to the fire-workers and bombardiers, 
who are obliged to execute them. 


FIRE- ice, an office of inſurance from fire. See IX UR“ 


ANCE. 


FiRE-ordeal, Sce ORDEAL. 
FiRE-philoſophers, or Philiſophi per ignem, a fanatical ſect 


of philoſophers who appeared towards the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth century, and made a figure in almoſt all the 
countries of Europe. The diſtinguiſhing tenet from which 
they derived this appellation was, that the inttmate ei- 
ſences of natural things were only to be known by the 
trying efforts of fire, directed in a chemical procels. 
They were alſo called 7 beojophi}ts, from their dectating 
againſt human reaſon as a dangerous and deccitful guide, 
and repreſenting a divine and ſupernatural illumination 
as the only means of arriving at truth; they were like 
wife denominated Paracelſiſls, from the name of Pata— 
celſus, the eminent phyſician and chemiſt, who was þ? 
chief ornament and leader of this extraordinary fect. It 
was patronized in England by Mr. Robert Flood or Fludd, 
who endeayoured to illuſtrate the philoſophy of Para- 
celſus in a great number of ticatiſes; in France, it was 
zealouſly propagated by Rivier; in Denmark, by Seve— 
rinus; in Germany, by Kunrath, an eminent phylician 
of Dreſden ; and in other countries by warm and ſuc- 


ceſsful votaries, who aſlumed a ſtiiking air of piety and 
devotion, 
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devotion, and propoſed to themſelves no other end than 
the advancement of the Divine glory, and the reſtora- 
tion of peace and concord in a divided church; accord- 
ingly they were joined by ſeveral perſons eminent for 
their piety, and diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for the ad- 
vancement of true religion. One of the moſt celebrated 
of theſe was Daniel Hoffman, profeſſor of divinity in the 
univerſity of Helmſtadt, ho, availing himſelf of ſome 
ungnarded paſſages in the writings of Luther, extrava- 
gantly maintained, that philoſophy was the zortal ene- 
wy of religion; that truth was diviſible into two 
branches, the philoſophical and theological 3 and that 
what was true in philofophy was falſe in theology. Hott- 
man was afterwards obliged, by the interpoſition of 
Henry Julius, duke of Brunſwick, to retract his invec- 
tives againſt philoſophy, and to acknowledge in the moſt 
open manner the harmony and union of ſound philo- 
ſophy with true and genuine theology. Moſheim's Eccl. 
Hiſt. by Maclean, vol. IV. p. 17, 18. 8vo. edit. 1768. 
Fix E- places are contrivances for communicating heat to 
rooms, and alſo for anſwering various purpoles of art 
and manufacture. For the latter kind, ſee FuRNace, 
and STOVE. ; 
The principal objects with regard to the ſormer are leſ- 
ſening the charge of fuel and augmenting the benefit of 


7 . . . - A 1 
fire. The general properties of air and fire, on which 


their conſtruction chiefly depends, are the following, viz. 
that air is rarefied by heat, and condenſed by cold; 1. e. 
the ſame quantity of air takes up more ſpace when warm 
than when cold: air rarefied and expanded by heat is 
ſpecifically lighter than it was before, and will rife in 
other air of greater denſity ; fo that a fire being made in 
any CHIMNEY, the air over the fire is rarefied by the 
heat, becomes lighter, and immediately riſes in the fun- 
nel, and goes out; the other air in the room, flowing 
towards the chimney, ſupplies its place, is rarehied in its 
turn, and riſes I|kewiſe ; and the place of the air thus 
carried out of the room, is ſupplied by freſh air coming 


in through doors and windows, or, if they be ſhut, | 
through every crevice with violence; or if the aveines to 


the room be ſo cloſed up, that no freſh ſupply of air can 
be obtained, the current up the funne! mult flag; and the 
{moke, no longer driven up, float about in the room. 
Common fire throws out light, heat, and ſmoke ; the 
light and heat move in right lines with great ſwiftneſs, 
but the ſmoke is but juſt ſeparated from the fuel, and 
moves only as it is carried off by the ſtream of rare fied 
airz and without a continual acceſſion of air, will re- 
main crowded about the fire, and ſtifle it. Heat may be 
ſeparated from the ſmoke and light by means of a plate of 
iron; and the greateſt ſenſible heat is directly over the 
fre, where, beſides the rays of heat ſhot upwards, there 
is a continual riſing ſtream of hot air, heated by thoſe 
rays that are ſhot round on every ſide. 
The fre- places moſt in uſe are, 1. The large open fre- 
places, that were commonly uſed in former times, and 
are {till continued in the country, and in kitchens. 'Thete 
require a large funnel, conſume a great quantity of ſuel, 
generally ſmoke, if the door be not left open, and con- 
tribute little to warm a room. Their ſpaciouſneſs is their 
greateſt convenience. 
2. Inſtead of theſe old-faſhioned chimnies, the modern 
fire-places, eſpecially in towns, have been conltructed 
with low breaſts and hearths, narrowed by jambs. Fire- 
places of this contracted form will keep rooms generally 
free from ſmoke ; but the funnel requires a conſiderable 
quantity of air, which ruſhes in at every crevice, ſo as to 
render the ſituation of perſons continually expoſed to it 
uncomfortable and dangerous. Many of the diſeaſes 
proceeding from colds may be aſcribed to ſtrong drawing 
chimnies, whereby, in ſevere weather, perſons are 
ſcorched before, while they are froze behind. Theſe 
Fre-places are of little uſe in warming a room; becaule 
the air round them, which is warmed by the direct rays 
of the fire, does not continue in the room, but is con- 
tinually collected into the chimney by the current of cold 
air coming behind it, and is preſently carried off. Be- 
hides, the greateſt part of the fire is loſt, being abſorbed 
by the back jambs and hearth, which are ſo dark and po- 
rous as to reflect very little, and the upright heat flies 
directly up the chimney. To remedy this inconvenience 
the Sieur anger, in his book entitled La Mechanique 
de Feu, publithed in 1709, and fince tranſlated by Dr. 
Deſaguliers (ſee Cannery), propoſed ſeven different 
conſtructions of, 3. A third ſort of chimnies, in which 
there are hollow cavities made by iron plates in the back, 
jambs, and hearth, through which plates the heat paſl- 


ing, warms the air in choſe cavities, which is con- 
tinually coming into the room freſh and warm. This 
conſtruction had many obvious advantages; but the ex- 


pence and difficulty attending it diſcouraged the propa- 
gation of the invention. 


Vor. II. No 131. 


However, the upriglit heat was 


| 
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almoſt wholly loſt in theſe as in the common chimniecs. 
4. Another kind of Fre- place is the ILolland iron ſtove, 
with a flue proceeding from the top, and a ſmall jron 
door opening into the room. Theſe ſerve to warm a 
room, fave fuel, and produce a conſtant change of air. 
But the fire is not ſeen, and little ufe can be made of it 
boſides that of warming the room. It is therefors carely 
uſed in England, except in ſome work- ſhops. 

5. The German ſtove is compoſed of fire iron plates 
ſcrewed together, and fixed fo as that the fuel may be put 
into it from another room, 07 from the outſide of che 
houſe. It is a bind of oven reverſed, its mouth being 
without, and body within the room that is to be warmed 
by it. This ſtove warms a room with little fuel, and is 
attended with no danger {rom the irruption of cold air; 
but the fire is not ſeen, and there is no chanye of air in 
the room heated by it, For an account cf the Chineſe 
ſtove, ſee KANG. 

6. Another kind of convenience for warming rooms is a 
charcoal fire kindled in pots and chafing diſhes. This is 
chiefly ufed in the ſhops of handicrattmen, But the ſul- 
phureous fumes atifing from the coa's render this mode 
ot giving heat diſagrecable and dangerous, and in a cloſe 
room tometimes fatal. 

The ingenious Dr. Franklin, whoſe name we have had 
frequent occaſion of recording in this work, having re- 
counted the inconveniences and advantages of fire-; ces 
in common ule, propoſes x new contrivance for this pur- 
poſe, called the Penſylvania fire place, 1. This machine 
-oni:fts of a bottom-plate or hearth-piece (ſee 24. 17 /- 
cellany, fig. G.) with a rifing moulding bcfore ſer a ſen- 
der, two perforated cars F, G, for receiving two ſcrews 
rods; a long 2ir-hole, ag, t! 
air paſſes int an ait-box; a: 

ſented by dark fquares in BC, 
deſcenas and | 


rough which the outward 
three {moke-holes repre— 
through which the ſmoke 
Hes away; befidcs double ledges for fe- 
ceiving between them the lower edges of the other plates. 
2. A black plate without holes, and furniſhed with a 
pair of ledges to receive, 3. Ihe two ſide- plates, each of 
which has a pair of ledpes to reccive the ſide- edges of the 
front plate, with a onder on which it reſts; two pair 
of ledges to receive the ſide-edges of the two middle 
plates which form the air-box, and an obleng air-hole 
near the top. through which the air warmed in the box 
is diſcharged into the room, and a wing or bracket, as 
H, and a ſmall hole, as R, for the axis of the regiſter to 
turn in, See fg. 7. which repreſents one of theſe plates. 
4+ An air- box, compoled of the two middle plates DE 
and FG, . 8. and 9. The firſt has five thin ledges or 
partitions caſt on it, the edges of which are received in- 
to ſo many pair of ledges caſt in the other: the tops of all 
the cavities formed by theſe thin deep ledges are alſo co- 
vered by a ledge of the fame form and depth caſt with 
them ; ſo that when the plates are put together, and the 
joints Juted, there is no communication between the an- 
box and the ſmoke. In the winding paſſages of this box, 
freſh air is warmed as it paſſes into the room. 5. A 
front plate, which is arched on the under fide, and or- 
namented with foliages, &c. 6. A top plate, with a 
pair of ears M, N, /fz. 10.) anſwerable to thoſe in the 
bottom plate, and perforated for the ſame purpoſe. It 
has alſo a pair of ledges running round the under fide to 
receive the top edges of the front, back, and fide plates. 
The air-box does not reach up to the top-plate by 24 
inches. : 
All theſe plates are of caſt iron; and when they are 
all in their proper places, they are bound firmly to- 
gether by a pair of ſlender rods of wrought iron with 
ſcrews, and the machine appears as in fig. 10, There 
are alſo two thin plates of wrought iron, viz. 7. The 
ſhutter, which is of ſuch a length and breadth as to cloſe 
well the opening of the fire-place, and ſerving to blow up 
the fire, and to ſecure it in the night. It is raiſed or de- 
preſied by means of two braſs knobs, and flides in a 
groove leſt between the foremoſt ledge of the fide plates 
and the ſace of the front plate. 8. 'the regiſter, which 
is placed between the back plate and air-box, and ſur— 
niſhed with a key; ſo that it may be turned on its axis 
and made to lie in any poſition between level and up- 
right. The operation of this machine, and the method 
of ſixing it may be underſtood by obſerving the profile of 
the chimney and fire-places in fig. 11. M eis the mantle- 
piece or brealt of the chimney; C the funnel; B the 
falſe back, made of brick-work in the chimney, four 
inches or more from the true back, from the top of 
which a cloſing is to be made over to the breaſt of the 
chimney, that no air may paſs into the chimney except 
that which goes under the falſe back, and up behind it; 
E the true back of the chimney ; T the top of the Fre- 
place; F the front of it; A the place where the fre is 
made; D the air-box; K the hole. in the fide plate, 
through which the warmed air is diſcharged out of the 
6K aire 
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box into the room; H the hollow, ſormed by removing) 


ſome bricks from the hearth under the botcom plate filled 
with freſh air, entering at the paſſage I, and aſcending 
into the air-box through the air-ho!e in the bottom plate 
near G, the partition in the hollow, deſigned to keep 
the air and ſmoke apart; P the paſſage under the ſalſe 
back, and part of the hearth for the ſmoke ; and the ar- 
rows in the figure ſhew the courte of the ſmoke. The 
fire being made at A, the flame and ſmoke will aſcend, 
ſtrike the top T, and pive it a conſiderable heat; the 
ſmoke will turn over the air-vox, and deſcend bet ween 
it and the back plate to the holes near G in the bottom 
late, heating in its paſſage all the plates of the ma- 
chine it will then proceed under and behind the falſe 
back, and riſe into the chimney. Ihe air of the room 
contiguous to the ſeveral plates, and warmed by them, 
becomes ſpecifically lighter than the other air in the 
room, and is obliged to riſe ; but, being prevented by 
the cloſure over the fire-place from going up the chimney, 
is forced out into the room, and riſing by the mantle- piece 
to the cieling, is again driven down gradually by the 
ſtream of newly-warmed air that follows; and thus the 
whole room becomes in a little time equally warmed, 
The air; alſo, warmed under the bottom plate and in the 
air-box, riſes and comes out of the holes in the fide 
plates, and thus warming and continually changing the 
air of the room. In the cloſing of the chimney a ſquare 
opening for a trap-dòor ſhould be left open for the 
ſweeper to go up: the door may be made of ſlate or tin, 
and ſo placed, that by turning up againſt the back of the 
chimney when open, it cloſes the vacancy behind the 
falſe back, and ſhoots the ſoot that falls in ſweeping out 
upon the hearth. It will alſo be convenient to have a 
ſma!} hole about five or fix inches ſquare, cut near the 
cieling through into the funncl, and provided with a 
ſhutter, by occaſionally opening which, the heated air of 
the room and ſmoke of tobacco, &c. may be carried off 
without incommoding the company. For a Tarther ac- 
count of the manner of uſing this Fre-place, the advan- 
tages attending it, anſwers to objections, and directions to 
the brick-layer in fixing it, the curious reader may con- 
ſult Franklin's Letters and Papers on Philoſophical Sub- 
jects, p 284—318. edit. 1769, 
FiRE-pots, in the Military Ai, are ſmall carthen pots into 
which is put a grenade, ſilled with ſine powder till the gre- 
nade be covered; and then the pot is covered with a 
piece of parchment, and two pieces of match laid acts 
and lighted. This pot being thrown where it is deſigned 
to do execution, breaks and fires the powder, and there- 
by fires the powder in the grenade, which ought to have 
no fuze, that its operation may be the quicker. 
Fik e, razai!? or raſant, is a fire from the artillery and ſmall 


arms directed in a line parallel to the horizon. or to thoſe! 


parts of the works of a place that are defended. 

Fire, running, is when a rank or ranks of men drawn up 
fire one aſter another; or when the lines of an army are 
drawn out to fire on account of a victory; in which caſe 
each ſquadron or battalion takes it from that on its right, 
from the right of the firſt line to the left, and from the 
left to the right of the ſecond line, &c. 

Firt-/hips, in the Navy, veſlels charged with combullible 
materials or artificial he- works; which having the wind 
of an enemy's ſhip, grapple her, and ſet her on fire. 

It is obſcrved by Anderton, in his Hiſtory of Commerce, 
vol. i. p. 432. that ſome Engliſh veſſels, filled with com- 
buſtible matter, and ſent among the Spaniſh ſhips com- 
poſing the Invincible Armada in 1588, are ſaid to have 
given riſe to the terrible invention of Hresſhips. How- 
ever, Livy informs us, that the Rhodians had invented a 
kind of fire-ſhips which were uſed in junction with the 
Roman {leet in their engagement with the Syrians in the 
year before Chriſt 190: cauldrons of combultible and 
bribes materials were hung out at their prows, ſo that 
none of the enemies ſhips durſt approach them: theſe 
ſell on the enemies gallies, ſtruck their beaks into them, 
and at the ſame time ſet them on fire. Liv. lib. xxxvil, 
cap. 30. tom. iii. p. 322. Ed. Crevier. 

There is nothing peculiar in the conſtrudtion of a mo— 
dern firc-/hip, except the apparatus, by which the fire is 
inſtantly conveyed from one part to another, and from 
thence to the enemy: for this purpoſe the fire-room, in 
which the combuſtibles are incloſed, is built between 
decks, and extends from the bulk-head at the forcciltle to 
a bulk-head raiſed behind the main-maſt. The train in- 
cloſed in this apartment is contained in a number of 
wooden troughs which interſect each other in different 
parts of the ſhip's length, being ſupported at proper di- 
ſtances by ctoſs- pieces and ſtanchions. On each fide of 
the ſhip are cut out fix or ſeven port-holes, in ſize about 
fifteen by cighteen inches, with their lips opening down- 
ward, and cloſe caulked up. Againſt each port is fixed 
an fron-CHAMBER, Which, when the ſhip is fired, blows 
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out the port · lid and lets out the Name. Under the ma; 
and fore-{hrouds is fixed a wooden funnel, one ra; 
which communicates with a r:inr-b. rrel, and GE 
to convey the flames to the ſhrouds. Between e en 
ncls, called alſo Fre-trunks, are wo ſcutties ow 
holes in the upper deck, ſerving alſo to let out the 1 
Both funnels and ſcuttles muſt be ſtopped with plu _ 1 
have ſail- cloth or canvas nailed over them, to - er 
any accident happening from above to the combat 
below. The port-holes, funnels, and ſeuttles ee 
not only to communicate the flames to the ou:lide _ 
upper works of the ſhip and her rigging, but likewi> +. 
open à paſſage for the inward air conlined int "ut 
room, fo that it may expand itfelf without blowiz 

the decks. On each (ide of the bulk-head behind is 10 
a hole big enough to receive a trough of the ſame {2 po 
the others; leading troughs whoſe foremoſt ends com * 
nicate with other troughs within the fire-room . 
obliquely from theſe openings to ſally-ports cnt e 
the ſhip's ſide: the decks and troughs are well arte, 
with melted roſin. When either of the leading. trou * 
is fired, the flame is immediaiely conveyed to the — 
ſite ſide of the ſhip, and both ſides burn together 
Ihe cabbins of the lieutenant and maſter are behind the 
firc-room, one on the ſtarboard and the other on t! 
Iarboard fide. The captain's cabin is ſeparated fr 1 
theſe by a bulk-head. 25 
The ſtotes for a fre-ſhip of 1 50 tons are 8 EIN E-Har rel 
12 —πο ]̊cHAMHEAs, 34 priming compoſition barrels f 
QUICK-match barrel, 30 dipped cuRTaixs, 180 bon 
REEDS ſingle dipped, 75 ſhort reeds ſingle dipped > 
ſhort reeds double dipped, 209 bavins lingle dipped — 
24 r0RT- res. a 
The quantity of compoſition for preparing the ſtores of 
a fire-//1p is exhibited in the following table: 


1 


Oppo- 


petre. ſulph, corn pow. pitch. roſin, tall. 
] 


: tar. oil. 
3 Ib. N N 
Far 8 barrels . 
, 2 © 960 480 © $ 
g F 7 - v o 
For 34 ditto prim- \ 17 140 9 * 
wg compotitiin, | * 5 12 MxM NY 
tor the curtains, 
bavins,and reeds 
for the ſhip, oO 299 O 959. 17S... 80 35 0 
and ſulphur tor 
lalting them, 
Total, 173 340 1310 839 196 130 25 it 


For reeds for the barrels, 160/76. being one-fifth of the 
whole of the laſt article. 

When all the ſtores are provided, they are diſpoſed of in 
the following manner: four of the eight fre-barrels are 
placed under the four fire-trunks, and the other four be- 
tween them, two on each fide the Fre- ſcuttles, where 
they are ſecurely cleated to the deck. The longeſt reeds 
are put into the fore and aft troughs, and tied down; 
the ſhorteſt reeds are laid in the troughs athwart, and 
tied down allo : the bavins, dipped at one end, are tied 
ſaſt to the troughs over the reeds, and the curtains are 
nailed up to the beams in equal quantities on each ſide 
of the fire-room. The remainder of the reeds is placed 
in a poſition nearly upright at all the angles of every 
ſquare in the fire-room, and there tied down ; and ſome 
of them are put round the frre-barrels and tied faſt. The 
priming compolition is ſtrewed along all the troughs, and 
over the recds and bavins; then lay the quick-match 
two or three ſtrands thick on the reeds, and about the 
fire-barrels and chambers, in order to communicate a 
general fire at once ; let the plugs be taken out of the 
tunnels and ſcuttles, the curtains covering the fre-batrels 
be cut and rolled back; and let the leading troughs be 
laid with four or five ſtrands of quick-match, and alſo 
the communication-trough, ſo that the fire may be com- 
municated to the whole at once. Port-jires, which burn 
about twelve minutes, are frequently uſed for firing the 
ſhip in preference to matches, When two fleets com- 
mence an engagement, thoſe who have the care of the 
fire-/hips prime and prepare their ftre-works z and when 
they are ready for grappling, inform the admiral of it by 
a particular lignal. Muller's Syſtem of Math. &c. vol. 
v. p. 99, &c. and Falconer's Mar. Diet. 

FirE-/one is a coarſe, harſh, duſty FRE F-/{one, of a mo- 
derately compact texture, of a pale greyith colour, near!y 
white, with a very flight greenith tinge. This ſtone 15 
moderately hard and heavy, and flightly colours the 
hands: it is compoſed of a fine ſmall angular grit, ce— 
mented by an earthy ſparry matter, intermixed with nu- 
merous ſmall ſpangles of a filvery mica : it will not ſtrike 
fire with ſteel, and in the fire changes to a flight reddiſh 
hue. It is called a!fo Rygate-/one, trom the place whence 
it is chiefly brought; it bears the fire, and is much uſe 
ſor chimneys, hearths, ovens, ſtoves, &. 

It does not bear the weather, and is therefore unſ 
building. 

Fir F-water, a name given to albaheſt. 


t for 


See IGN IS 4%. 
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Par wild, is a kind of artificial or faQtitious fe, which 
burns even under water, and that with greater violence 


than out of it. 


is C oſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bi- 
ge it is only extinguiſhable by vinegar, mixed 


with ſand and urine, or by covering it with raw hides. 


Its motion or tendency is ſaid to be contrary to that of 
natural fire, and always following the direction in which 
it is thrown, whether it be downwards, ſidewiſe, or 


otherwiſe. 


'The French call it Greek fire, or ſeu Gregevrs, becauſe 


firſt uſed by the Greeks about the year 660, gs is ob- 
ſerved by the Jeſuit Petavius, on the authority of Nicetas, 
Theophanes, Cedrenus, &c. ES 
The inventor, according to the ſame Jeſuit, was an en- 
ineer of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who 
Et applied it in the ſea-fight commanded by Conſtan- 
tine Pogonates againſt rhe Saracens, near Cyzicus, in 
the Helleſpont 3 and with ſuch effect, that he burvt the 
whole flect therewith, wherein there were thirty thou- 
n. 
BE will have it of a much older date : and hold 
Marcus Gracchus the inventor; which opinion is ſup- 
ported by ſeveral paſſages, both in the Greek and Roman 
writers, which ſhew it to have been ancient'y uſed by 
both theſe nations in the wars. Sce Scaliger againit 
Cardan. : 
Conſtantine's ſucceſſors uſed it on divers occaſions, with 
equal advantage, as himſelf ; and what is remarkable 
enough is, that they were fo happy as to keep the ſecret 
of the compoſition to themſelves ; ſo that no other na- 
tion knew it in the year 960. : 
Hugh, king of Burgundy, demanding ſhips of the em- 
peror Leo * the ſiege of Freſne, deſited likewiſe the 
Greek fire. Chorier, Hit. de Dauph. 
F. Daniel gives us a good deſcription of the Greek fire, 
in his account of the ſiege of Damietta, under St. Louis. 
Erery body, fays that author, was aſtoniſhed with the 
Greek fire which the Turks then prepared; and the ſe- 
cret wher-of is now loſt. They threw it out of a kind 
of mortar; and ſometimes ſhot it with an odd fort of 
croſs bow, which was ſtrongly bent by means of a han- 
dle, or winch, of much greater force than the bare arm. 
That thrown with the mortar ſometimes appeared in the 
air of the ſize of a tun, with a long tail, and a noile like 
that of thunder The French, by degrees, got the ſecret 
of extinguiſhing it; in which they ſucceeded ſeveral times. 
FiRE-works, or artificial FiRrs, are preparations made of 
gunpowder, ſulphur, and other inflammable and com- 


buſtible ingredients, uſed on occaſion of public rejoic- 
ings, and other ſolemnities. 


The principal of theſe are rockets, ſerpents, ſtars, hail, 


mines, bombs, garlands, letters, and other devices. See 
RockET, STAR, Boun, &c. 

The invention of fire-worts is by M. Mahudel attributed 
to the Florentines and people of Sienna; who found out 
likewiſe the method of adding decorations to them of 
ſtatues, with fire iſſuing from their eyes and mouths, 

The art of preparing and managing fire-wor ks is called 

PYROTECHNY, 

The making or ſelling of fire-works, or ſquibs, or throw- 

ing them about in any ſtreet, is, on account of the dan- 

ger that may enſue to any thatched or timber buildings, 

declared to be a common nuſance, by g & 10 W. III. 

cap. 7. and puniſhed by a fine of 20s. 

RE-wor ers, are ſubordinate officers to the fire-maſlers, 

who command the bombardeers, and are ſecond lieute- 

nants to the royal regiment of artillery. 

Theſe receive the orders from the fire-maſicrs, and ſce 

that the bombardeers execute them. 

FIRING, in the Military Art, denotes the diſcharge of the 
fire- arms; and its object is to do the utmoſt execution 
to the enemy. 

The preſent method of firing by platoons is ſaid to have 
been invented by Guſtavus Adolphus, and firſt uſed 
about the year 1618; the reaſon commonly given for 
this method is, that a conſtant fire may be always kept 
up. There are three different ways of platoon firing ; 
viz. ſtanding, advancing, and retreating. But previous 
to every kind of uu, each regiment or battalion mult 
be told off in grand divifions, ſubdiviſions, and platoons, 
excluſively of the grenadicrs, which form two ſubdi- 
riſions, or four platoons of themſelves. In firing ſtand- 
ing, either by diviſions or platoons, the firit tire is from 
the diviſion or platoon on the right; the ſecond fire, 
from the left; the third, from the right again; and ſo 
on alternately, till the firing comes to the centre platoon, ' 
which is generally called the colour platoon, and does 


Fi 


FIRLOT, a dry meaſcre uſed in Scotland. 


not fire, remaining as a reſerve for the colours. Firing 
advancing is performed in the ſame manner, with this 


addition, that before eicher diviſion or platoon tires, it 
advances three 


4 


paces forward. Firing retreating varies 


v 
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ſrom either of the former methods; for, beſore either 
divifbon or platoon fires, if they are miarching from the 
enemy, it muſt go to the right avout, and after firing, to 


the left about again, and continue the retreat as flow and 
orderly as poſhble. 


In hedge-Hring the men are drawn up | i and in 


that order both ranks are to fire {tan Oblique 
fing is either to the ripht and left, or from the right 
and left to the centre, according to the ſituation of the 
object. The Pruſhans have a particular contrivance ſor 
this purpoſe ; if they are to level to the right, the rear 
ranks of every platoon make 1wo quick but ſmall paces 
to the left, and the body of each ſoldier turns one eighth 
of a circle, and vice verſa Parapet firing depends on 
the nature of the parapet over which the men ate to fire, 
and. alſo upon that of the attack made to poſſeſs it. This 
method of firing is ſometimes performed by ſingle ranks 
ſtepping on the banquette and ing; each man in- 
ſtantly handling his arms to the centre rank of the ſame 
file, and taking his back in the room of it: and the cen- 
tre rank giving it to the rear to load, and forwarding the 
arms of the rear to the front rank; by which means the 
ſront rank men can fire fix cr ſeven rounds in a minute 
with exactneſs. Parapet firing mov alſo be executed two 
deep, when the banquette is three ſect broad, or in field 
works, where no banquettes are made. Square ring is 
performed by a regiment or body of men diawn up in a 
hollow ſquare, in which cafe each front is generally di- 
vided into ſour diviſions or Hrings, and the flanks of the 
ſquare, being the weakeſt part, are covered by ſour pla- 
toons of grenadiers. The firſt fire is from the right di— 
viſhon of cach face; the ſecond from the left divifion of 
each ſace, &c. and the grenadiers make the laſt fire. 
Sttect firing is practiſed in two ways; either by making 
the qiviſion or platoon that has fired to wheel by halt- 
rank to the right and leſt outwards from the centre, and 
to march in that order by half diviſions down the flinks 
on each fide of the column, and to draw up in the rear, 
and go on with their priming and loading ; or, to make 
the diviſion or platoon, after fring, to face to the right 
and left outwards from the centre, and one half rank to 
follow the other; and in that order to march in one cen- 


tre file down on cach fide of the column into the tcar, 
and there draw up as before. 


Fir1xG-7ron, in the Manege, is a piece of copper or iron, 


about a foot long, one end of which is made flat, and 
forged like a knife; the back of it being half an inch 
thick, and the fore edge about the fifth or ſixth part of 
this. When the farrier has made his firing-ircn red-hot 
in his forge, he applies the thinneſt part to the horſes 


ſkin, and to gives the fire to the hams, or ſuch places as 
ſtand in need of it. 


FIRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity, for things li- 


quid; containing the fourth part of the barrel. 

The firiin << ale contains eight gallons; and that of 
beer, nine; two ins of beer make the kilderkin ; two 
kilderkins the barrel; and two barrels the hogſhead. 
The Vins of ſeap and butter are on the footing of the 
firkins of ale; viz. a gallon per firkin leſs than that of 
beer. 


The oat firlot, 


which contains 214 pints of that country, is 193 inches 
in diameter both at top and bottom, being of a perſectly 
cylindrical form, and in depth 74 inches. The wheat 
frlot contains about 2211 cubical inches, and the barley 
fir/ot 31 ſtandard pints; whereby it appears that the 


Scotch wheat Het exceeds the Engliſh buſhel by 33 cu- 
bical inches. 


FIRMAMENT, in the Ancient Aſtronomy, the eighth hea- 


ven, or ſphere ; being that wherein the fixed ſtars were 
ſuppoſed to be placed. 


It is called the eight, with reſpect to the ſeven heavens 
or ſpheres of the planets, which it ſurtounds. 


It is ſuppoſed to have two motions ; a diurnal motion, 
given it by the primum mobile, from eaſt to weſt, about 
the poles of the ecliptic ; and another oppolite motion 
from welt to caſt; which laſt it finiſhes, according to 
Tycho, in 25412 years; according to Ptolemy, in 46cO0; 
and according to Copernicus, in 25800; in which time 
the fixed ſtars return to the fame preciſe points wherein 
they were at the beginning. This period is commonly 
called Plato's year, or the great year, Hee PRACESSION 
of the Iiguinex. 

In divers places of Scripture the word firmament is uſed 
for the middle region of the air. Many of the ancients 
allowed, with the moderns, that the frmament is a fluid 
matter; though they, who gave it the denominatiun of 


firmament, muſt have taken it for a ſolid one. 
FIRMAN, in the Eaſt Indies, and particularly in the ter- 
ritories of the Great Mogul, is the paſſport, or permit, 


granted to foreign veſſels, to trade Within their juriſe 
diction, 


FIRAL 


FIR 


FIRMNT7SS, TixwmiTAs, in Phil;/:ply, denotes the con- 
ſiſtence of a body; or that ſtate, wherein its ſenſible 
parts cohere, or are united together, ſo that the motion 
of one part induces a motion of the ieſt. In which 
ſenſe, Hymne ſtands oppoſed to fluidity. 
Some authors confound firmacs with denſity; as think- 
ing the f: ate or property of body implied by boch; 
or at leaſt Mat /rmnc/s follows denſity; but this is a 
miſtake. For mercury, the denſ-{t body in nature ex- 
cepting gold, is yet one of the moſt fluid; and even gold 
itſelf, with all its denſity, when ſuſed, wants firmneſs, 
or coheſion. 
Many of the Carteſians, and others, hold firmne/s to con- 
fiſt in the mere quiet of the particles of the body, and 
their mutual immediate contact; urging, that a tepara- 
tion of parts can only ariſe from ſome matter interpoied 
between them, which is excluded by the notion of con- 
tiguity. 
Put the ivſuſhciency of this hypotheſis is evident: for 
mere ſimple reſt has no force, either to act or reſiſt; and 
conſequently two particles only joined by reſt and conti- 
guity, would never cohere ſo as that a motion of the one 
ſhould induce a motion of the other. This is obvious in 
the caſe of two grains of ſand, which, howerer conti- 
guous, and at reſt, will never conſtitute a frm coherent 
body. 
The firmne/s of bodies, then, depends on the connexion 
or coheſion of their particles. Now, the cauſe of cohe- 
ſion, fir Iſaac Newton, and his followers, hold to be an 
attractive force, inherent in bodies, which hinds the 
ſmall particles thereof together; exerting itſelf oniy at, 
or extremely near, the points of contact, and vaniſhing 
at greater diſtances. | 
The firmne/s of bodies, therefore, follows the laws of the 
COHESION of bodies. 4 
Hence, firmneſs in all bodies muſt be as the ſurfaces and 
contact of the component parts: thus a body, whoſe 
parts are by their peculiar ſhapes capable of the greatelt 
contacts, is molt firm; and that, whoſe parts are capa- 
ble of the leaſt contact will be moſt ſoft. 
In the former, the preateſt requiſite is to be as near to 
cubes as poſſible, and in the latter to ſpheres. And in 
the ſame manner are to be accounted for, not only all the 
intermediate degrees between the moſt firm, and the 
molt ſoft bodies, but thoſe different conſiſtencies, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by other names, as friable, tenacious, 
glutinous, and the like; for the greater are the ſolidities 
of the component parts of any body, in proportion to 
their ſurfaces, though that body, by the aptitude of the 
contacts, may be what we call very hard; yet it will be 
moſt friable or brittle. And where the ſurfaces of the 
component particles are much extended upon a ſmall 
quantity of matter, the bodies they compoſe, though 
they may be light and ſoft, yet they will be tenacious or 
glutinous; for although the flexibility of their com- 
ounding parts admits of their eaſy changing of figure 
= any external force, yet by their touching one another 
in ſo many points, they are very difficultly ſeparated. 
The former is the caſe in cryſtallized ſalts, reſins, and 
the like; the latter in turpentines, gums, and all of 
that ſort. 


FIRM-ORE, a kind of ir A D-. 


FIRST mover, in the Ancient: 4{/ironomy. See PRIMUM 
Madile. 

TIIRSTVuits, Annates or Primitie, the profits of a bene— 
fice for the firſt year after avoidance. Sce ANNATES 
and PRIMITIX. 

The fir/t-fruits were formerly eſtimated according to a 
rate or valor made under the direction of pope Inno- 
cent IV. by Walter biſhop of Norwich, in 38 Hen. III. 
and afterwards advanced in value by commiſſion from 
pope Nicholas III. A. D. 1202, 20 Edw. I. which va- 
luation of pope Nicholas is ſtill preſerved in the exche- 
quer; and the tenths or 4c/me were the tenth part of 
the annual profit of each living by the ſame valuation ; 
claimed by the holy ſee on the authority of the precept 
recorded in Numb. xvii. 26. Theſe papal uſurpations 
were firſt introduced into this kingdom by Pandulph the 
pope's legate, during the reigns of king John and Henry 
III. in the ſee of Norwich, and afterwards attempted to 
be made univerſal by the popes Clement V. and John 
XXII. about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Theſe claims were often oppoſed by the Engliſh parlia- 
ment; but they continued till the Reformation in the 
reign of Henry VIII. at which period it was computed, 
that in the compaſs of 50 years 800,000 ducats had been 
ſent to Rome for fir/?-fuits only. This revenue was an— 
nexed to the crown by 26 Hen. VIII. cap. 3. confirmed 
by 1 Eliz. cap. 4. and a new valor beneficiorum was then 
made, by which the clergy are at preſent rated. By 
theſe ſtatutes all vicarages under ten pounds a year, and 
a!l reCtorics under ten marks, are diſcharged ſrom the 
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payment of fir?-/ruitsz and if the incumbent lives but 

half a year, he ſhall pay only one quarter of his fr. 

fruits; if one whole year, half of them; if a year and 

a half, three quarters; and if two years, the whole, By 

ſtat. 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 8. no tenths are due to be paid 

for the firſt year; and by other ſtatutes of queen Anne 
in the fifth and Gxth years of her reign, if a beneſice be 
under fifty pounds per annum, clear yearly value, it 
ſhall be diſcharged of the payment of fir/=/rnits and 
tenths. Queen Anne granted her royal charter, con- 
firmed by itat. 2 Ann. cap. 11. whereby the whole re- 
venue of fir//-fruts and tenths is veſted in truſtees for 
ever, to torm a perpetual fund for the auGMENTAT1o0% 
of poor livings, ufually called queen Anne's bount 

Blackit. Comm. vol. i. p. 284, &c. 

FiRST-f/ruts, office of, is kept in the Temple, under the 
direction of 4 remembrancer, receiver, and comptroller 
and their deputies and clerks. : 

FIRU ZINUS color, a term that frequently occurs in ſome 
of the old writers on gems, and has been miſtaken by 
many to mean a ruſty brown ; and by others, black; but 
theſe are not colour to be ſought after among the gems, 
and yet it is to thoſe that this epithet is uſually appſied. 
We find it uſed for a blue kind of jaſper by ſome au- 
thors, the ſame with the jaſpis boreas of Pliny and Dio— 
ſcorides, and by others for the ſapphire, which ſome of 
the ancients, particularly Theophraſtus, having called 
prayx, that is, black in its deepeſt colour, authors have 
been led to ſuppoſe that this word ſtood for black; but 
as there are not, nor ever were any black ſopphires, it is 
certain from this, as well as many other initances, that 
the ancients uſed this word, yezx;, for a deep blue, and 
in that ſenſe fruzinrs cgi does ſignify the fame thing ; 
it being the acrinus color of the ancients, or what we 
call ſ:y-colour, or a fine blue; ſuch as the colour of the 
fineſt ſapphites. 

FISANELLE, in Ornithelagy, a name given by the Vene— 
tians to a water-fowl of the colymbus kind, called by au- 
thors the colymbus major, or great diver. Its general 
weight is about a pound, its beak is two fingers breadth 
long, and all its feathers are downy, ſoft, and very thick 
ſet together; its head and neck are brown, and its back 
is blackiſh; its ſides and belly brown, and its breaſt of a 
ſilver white; it has no tail, and its wing-feathers are 
black and white; its ſcet are not webbed, but the toes 
are all widened by membranes. It is very common in 
the markets of Italy. Ray's Ornith. p. 256. 

FiSC, Fiscus, in the Civil Law, the treaſury of a prince, 
or ſlate; or that to which all things due to the public 
do fall. 

The word is derived from the Greek gicxeg, a great 
baſket, uſed when they went to market. 

By the civil law, none but a ſovereign prince has a right 
to have a „c, or public treaſury. See ARA RIU i, 

FISCAL, ſomething relating to the pecuniary intereſt of 
the king, the public, or a private perſon. 

The emperor Adrian erected the office of fiſcal advocate 
in the Roman empire. 

FISCHERLIN, in Ornitholegy, a name given by many of 
the northern nations to a imall ſpecies of the Lakvs or 
GULL, called by Mr. Ray lars piſcater, by Linnæus 
larus minuta, and in Engliſh, the leiler ſea- ſwallow. It 
is ſmaller than the common black-bird. Its bill is yel- 
low, tipt with black, its forehead and cheeks white; from 
the eyes to the bill is a black line. Its wings are long 
and grey, its feet ſhort and yellow, its breaſt aad belly are 
white, and of an exquiſite gloſs, the crown of its head 
black, and its back grey. They are very common on our 
coalts, and feed on ſmall ſh; but as they are delicate 
birds, and incapable of bearing the inclemency of the 
weather on our ſhores during winter, they quit their 
breeding places at its approach, and do not return till 
ſpring. Ray's Ornithology, p. 209. 

FISGUM, a name uſcd by ſome for the fiſh commonly 
called mrum. 

FISH, in Natural Hiſtory, the fourth claſs of animals, in- 
cluding four orders, viz. apodes, jupulares, thoracica, aud 
abdominales, which comprehend forty-ſeven genera, and 
four hundred ſpecies, in the Linnæan ſyſtem ; the cha- 
racters of which are, that they have either a naked or 
ſcaly body, that they have no fer, and always have fins. 
According to the new Artedian ſyſtem, % in general 
are divided into five diſtin orders. The generality of 
fiſh have the tail placed perpendicularly, but a few of 
them have it horizontally. Of thoſe which have the tail 
perpendicular, ſome have the rays of the fins bony z and 
theſe either have the gills covered with a membrane, 
containing ſeveral bones, or they have no ſuch mem- 
brane : of thoſe which have this membrane, with the 
bones over the gills, ſome have the rays, though bony, 
yet not pungent ; theſe are called the MALACOP TERY- 
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rays prickly; theſe are the ACANTHOPTERYGI!, or 
prickly-finned . Thoſe which have no bones in the 
membrane over the gills, make only one genus, and are 
called the BRANCH1OSTEG1. The other kind, which 
have not bony, but cartilaginous rays in the fins, are 
called CHONDROPTERYGII. And finally, thoſe % which 
have the tail placed not perpendicularly, but horizon- 
tally, are called PLAGIURI. 
Naturaliſts obſerve much wiſdom and deſign in the 
ſtructure of fi/hes, and their conformation to the element 
in which they are to reſide. 
Their bodies are clothed and guarded in the beſt man- 
ner with ſcales, &c. ſuitable to their reſpective circum- 
ſtances, the dangers they are expoſed to, and the motion 
and buſineſs they are to perform. 
'The center of gravity is placed in the fitteſt part of the 
body for ſwimming z and their ſhape is the moſt com- 
modious for making way through the water, and moſt 
agreeable to geometrical rules. 
They have ſeveral parts peculiar to themſelves; as fins, 
to balance and keep them upright. See Fix. 
And an air-bladder, or ſwim, to enable them to riſe and 
ſink to any height and depth of water, at pleaſure. 
'They have alfo gills or bronchiæ, whereby they reſpire; 
as land-animals do by the lungs. 
The tail is the inſtrument of progreſſive motion, and 
ſerves to row them forward. 
Their eyes are peculiarly formed to enable them to cor- 
reſpond to all the convergencies and divergencies of rays, 
which the variations of the watry medium, and the re- 
fractions thereof, may occaſion; in which reſpect they 
bear a near reſemblance to thoſe of birds. 
Hh are diſtinguiſhed into ſea, or ſalt- water fiſh, piſces 
marini, as the whale, herring, mackrel, &c. river, or 
fre/h-water fiſh, piſces fluviales, as the pike, trout, &c. 
and pond, or lake-fiſh, as the carp, tench, &c. to which 
may be added others which abide indifferently in freth 
water or ſalt, as ſalmons, ſhad-fiſh, &c. 
Ariſtotle, and after him Mr. Willughby, more accu- 
rately diſtinguiſh % into , cetaceous, cartilaginous, and 
DINIUS. 
The cetaceous #/ are thoſe whoſe tail is ſo placed, that 
when the /i/þ is in its natural poſture, it ſtands parallel 
to the horizon. By this ſituation of the tail, they are 
enabled to force themſelves ſuddenly to the ſurface of the 
water to breathe, which they are frequently obliged to 
do. This ſpecies, like land-animals, breathe by means 
of lungs, being deſtitute of gills; for this purpoſe they 
have an orifice on the top of the head, through which 
alſo they eje water. They copulate alſo like quadru- 
peds, and conceive and bring forth their young, which 
they ſuckle with their milk. Many of theſe circum- 
ſtances induced Linnzus to place this tribe among his 
MAMMALIA. The cartilaginous % are thoſe whoſe 
fins ſerving for ſwimming, are ſuſtained by cartilages in 
the place of the bony rays which ſupport them in the 
other, and which have alſo cartilages in the whole body, 
inſtead of bones. They breathe through certain aper- 
tures, generally placed on each fide of the neck, but in 
ſome inſtances beneath, and in ſome above, and from 
one to ſeven in number on each part. Many of the car- 
tilaginous % are viviparous, being excluded from an 
egg, which is hatched within them; but ſome, as the 
ſturgeon and others, are oviparous. This diviſion com— 
prchends the ſame genera to which Linnæus has given 
the name of AMPHIBIA nantes. Theſe are the characters 
of the two firſt clafles; and all thoſe %% which have 
their fins ſupported by bony rays, which have their tails 
laced perpendicularly, not horizontally, and which have 
nes, not cartilages in their bodies, are called the ſpi- 
nole „ih. 
The true characters of theſe two great claſſes of ſih, the 
cetaceous and cartilaginous, are caſily found; but the 
characters of the ſpinoſe kinds are to be ſought for 
deeper, and do not offer themſelves ſo readily. The 
multitude of theſe, and the great likeneſs between ſeve- 
ral of the different genera, render it no eaſy taſk to dif- 
tinguiſh them one from another. Though it be a general 
rule that the generical characters of fi are to be taken 
from their external parts; yet in caſcs where theſe exter- 
nal parts differ among themſelves in number, figure, and 
proportion, it is neceſſary that the primary character of 
the genus ſhould be taken from thoſe parts which are the 
leaſt variable of all others; and which are the moſt pe- 


culiar to the h under conſideration, and the leaſt com- 


mon to other genera. The utmoſt care and ſkill of the 
ichihyologi/t is neceſſary to the diſtinguiſhing theſe cha- 
racters; and on a ſtrict enquiry he will find, that thoſe 
parts which ſcem at firſt molt proper to found diſtinctions 
on, are in reality leaſt of all ſo. The figure of the fins 
and tail in %%% might ſeem one of the moſt eſſential cha- 


racters for a generical diſtinction; yet a farther ſearch 
Vor. II. Ne 131. 
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into their nature will ſhew that they can be of no uſe at 
all in this ſenſe. Almoſt all the ſpecies of the cyprini, a 
genus conſtituted on eſſential and invariable characters, 
and a truly natural one, have fins acute at the end, and 
have forked tails ; yet bad theſe been made characters of 
the genus, they would have excluded % that are pro- 
perly of it. Thus the tench and the caraſſius have both 
obtuſe fins, and tails ſtraight or plain, not forked at the 
end. There are indeed many natural genera of %, in 
which the fins and tail are alike in all, as the pearch, the 
mackrel, the conger. Theſe allow the fins and tail 
very good collateral crrcumitances of the diſtinction z but 
even theſe could not well be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch marks 
alone, as they are common to many other genera beſides, 
The figure of the breaſt, the belly, and the back, and 
the whole figure of the body in regard to length and 
breadth, are all very obvious characters; but they are not 
eſſential enough to be of any uſe in the diſtinctions of the 
genera. The back in ſome of the cyprini is ſubacute, as 
in the common bream ; whereas in almoſt all the others 
it is only moderately convex. This ſets aſide the uſe of 
the figure of the back as a generical character, ſince the 
bream, notwithſtanding this difference from the reit of 
the cyprini, is truly of that genus. The belly, in the 
far greater number of the cyprini, alſo is plane in the 
anterior part, and between the pinnz ventrales and the 
anus is raiſed into a ridge; but in the tench, the whole 
belly from the head to the tail is fat. And to this it may 
be added, that the general figure of the body, as to 
length or breadth, is extremely different in the cyprini 
of various ſpecies, as witneſs the bream, the alburnus, 
the rutilus, &c. ſome of which are properly flat, and 
others almoſt round. 
The figure of the HEAD, the MouTH, the EYEs, the 
NOSTRILS, and other parts belonging to the head, are 
very different from theſe variable parts; they are in ge- 
neral fixed and permanent, and are of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence in the diſtinctions z but as this figure is too com- 
mon, and belongs to too many ſpecies equally, they are 
rather of uſe in diſtinguiſhing the orders, claſſes, and 
families of %%, than their genera. 'Thus the clupex, the 
cotti, the coregones, and ſcorpænæ of authors, have a 
plain general reſemblance in the form of their heads, and 
yet they are of very different genera. | 
The figure of the ſcales is generally always the ſame in 
the ſame genus, and therefore may be made a good colla- 
teral circumſtance in the diſtinctions ; but as the ſame 
form is common to the ſcales of many genera, it is im- 
poſſible to bring them to any great uſe in conſtituting 
the characters of the genera. As to the ſituation of the 
external parts, as that of the eyes, noſtrils, mouth, and 
anus, they are generally regular, and alike in all the ſpe- 
cies of the ſame genus, regard being had to the propor- 
tion; but as their ſituation, though alike in theſe genera, 
15 not peculiar to each, the marks are too common to be 
uſed as diſtinctive characters for genera. Ihe ſituation 
of the fins alſo is uſually very regularly the ſame in all the 
ſpecies of the ſame genus; but the ſame objection lies 
againſt this as againſt the others, in regard to making ge- 
nerical characters from it. The number of TEETH can 
be of no uſe in making characters of genera; for this 
very often varies in the ſame ſpecies in different indi- 
viduals, as in the pike, ſalmon, &c. 
In regard to the other external parts of %, there are 
none which are found in all the ſpinoſe %, and diller 
in all the ſeveral genera, except thoſe little bones which 
are found on each ſide in the membrane of the head, 
which covers the gills. "Theſe bones are found in almoſt 
all the i that have any bones, though in ſome kinds 
the thickneſs of this membrane makes them leſs conſpi- 
cuous than in others. The number of theſe bones is 
much more regularly and conſtantly the ſame in the fame 
genera, than that of the fins, as we may find by many 
obſervations. Ihe four genera of the /combr1, gad:, perce', 
and /yngnathi, have the number of the fins very various 
in the ſcveral ſpecies of each genus; but in all thete ge- 
nera the number of the bones in the membrane that co- 
vers the gills, is regularly the ſame in every ſpecies. All 
the gadi have regularly ſeven bones on each fide, and ſo 
on of the reſt. All the rin have three of theſe bones 
on each ſide; all the celti have fix on cach fide; all the 
clarie ſeven; all the c/upe eight z all the efoces fourteen ; 
and ſo of the reſt. There are only two known genera of 
f/h, that do not agree in all the ſpecies in the number of 
theſe bones; theſe are the ſalmon and the coregoni. In 
the firſt of theſe the number of the bones is in the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies ten, eleven, or twelve; and in the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of the other, there are eight, nine, or ten, and 
ſometimes but ſeven. It is an obſervation, however, 
worthy the naturaliſt's conſideration, that nature has 
given this difference in the number of theſe bones in the 
ſeveral ſpecies only to thole genera in which all the ſpe- 
cles 
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cies have ſuch a ſtrong external reſemblance in all parts, | 
that ſcarce any thing more than the facies externa was | 
neceſſary for knowing that they belonged to one an- 
other; tor beſide that all the ſalmon and coregoni have a 
membranous appendage reſembling a fin on the hinder 

part of the back, the ſeveral ſpecies of each genus are fo 

very remarkably like one another, that it 1s not eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh them in many cates. | 
As to the number of the fins on %, there are a vaſt 
number of genera which have all the ſame general num- | 
ber, as the cyprint, clupra, ceregeni, ofmert, /almeu, ccbi- 
tides, efoces, pleuronceti, ſpari, labri, gobii, and gaſere- 
lei; all have ſeven fins radiated with bony ribs. The 

ſame number of ſeven fins, and thoſe of the fame kind, 

is common alſo to the ſeveral other gencra; but on the 
contrary, though all the ſpecies of the tame genus have 
conſtantly the fame number of bones in the membrane 

that covers the gills, yet it is very rare that the different 

genera have the ſame number. The pearch, the gadi, 
the ammodytes, and the /combri, have indeed all feven on 
each fide. 'Dhe-cyprini and the ga/tero/te; have each of 
them three on each fide. The ct, the plenronett!, and 
the mug il, have fix each: theic, however, are genera ſo | 
very ditferent in their other characters, and in their 7a-, 
ctes externa, that there is not the leaſt danger of their be- 
ing confounded one with another. 

From this it appears very evidently, that the number of 
theſe bones in the membrane branchis/lcga, affords the 
firſt and moſt eflential of all characters for the diſtinction | 
of the genera of the catheturous and ofteopterygious, or | 
bony-finned %. I his however is not ſuthcient alone, | 
though it is a great afliſtant in determining the genera | 
but in order to bring % to their proper genera, it is ne- 
ceſſary firſt, that all of the ſame genus ſhould have the 

ſame number of bones in the gills; then, that they 
ſhould have in the genera the ſame external form and, 
figure; after this, that they muſt have the ſame fitua- 
tion of the fins, provided that the number does not dif- 
fer, which ſometimes has been found to vary in ſpecies | 
truly of the fame genus; but in general it is, and ought 
to be, the ſame in all. 

The fituation of the teeth alſo ſhould be the fame, and 
this generally holds right in the different genera of %, 

all the ſpecies having in each natural genus the ſame or- 
ders of teeth. After this, the ſcales are to be examined, 

and theſe ought to be of the fame ſort, and to have the 

ſame ſituation. Theſc are the circumſtances neceſſary to | 
be enquired into, in regard to the eſtabliſning juſt and | 
natural genera. If all theſe agree in all the ſpecies, and, | 
beſide this agreement, there be an analogy in the ſitu- 
ation and form of the other internal and external parts, 
particularly in the ſtomach, and its appendices, in the 
inteſtines, and in the air-bladder, there will remain no 
doubt of the genus eſtabliſhed on ſuch foundations being 
perfectly juſt and natural. | 
It is not to be expected, however, that every one of theſe 
characters ihould be found regularly in every ſpecies of 
the ſame genus in the fame perfection; ſome will ſthew | 
them more, others leſs, and others will want ſomething | 
of them. But the three grand things that are eſſential to 
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the ſamceneſs of the genus, are the tame number of bones | 


in the branchioſtege membrane, and the ſame general | 
external face or figure, and the fame ſituation of the tins. | 
The other circumſtances are additional and confirmative. | 
Upon the whole it appears, that the number of certain 
parts 1s the ſirſt great ſoundation of generical diſtinctions | 
in i; and that no one note or generical character can be 
ſo extenſive as to take in the whole at once, but that 
other characters leſs eſſential but more numerous muſt 
be in ſome caſes taken in for eſtabliſhing the whole 
teries of ;chthys/ogical diſtinctions. Artedi, Ichthyolog. 

Willughby thinks it would be yet more proper to divide 
ißh into ſuch as breathe with lungs, and ſuch as breathe 
with gill;; and then to ſubdivide thoſe that breathe with 
gills, not into cartilaginous and ſpinous, but into v/0/pa- | 
rous and oviparous. | 
The viviparozs kind that breathe with gills, he fubdivides | 
into lang; ſuch as the gale; and caues, or ſharks and dog- | 
ſiſh; and broad, ſuch as the paſtinaca, raja, &c. the | 
ſubdiviſions of each whereof, he gives in his chapter of 
cartilaginous % in general. 
The oviparons kind that breathe with gills are the moſt nu- | 
merous ;z and thele he ſubdivides into ſuch as are what we 
uſually call Fat-f/b ; and fuch as ſwim with their back 
upright, or at right angles to the horizon. 

The plain or fat-fiſh kind, called uſually plani ſpingſi, are 
either quadraii, as the rhombi and paſſeres; or /ongiu/- 

culi, as the ſoleæ. | 
Such as ſwim with their backs ere, are either long and 
ſmooth, and without viſible ſcales, as the cel-kind; or 
{ſhorter aud leſs ſmooth ; and theſe have either but one 
pair of fins at their gills, or ciſe another pair of fins allo | 
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on their bellies; which latter kind he ſubdivide os Into 
two kinds. 1. Such as have ns prickly fins cn. their back 
but ſoſt and flexible ones. | 
upon their backs. 

"Thoſe // which have only ſoft and flexible fins on their 
backs, may be divided into ſuch as have three, tic 
but ce ſingle fin there. 

No ii but the aſelli have e Fins on their backs. 
Jh with two fins on their backs are either the trutta- 
ccous, trout kind; or the gobionites, loch, or gudgcon 
kind. pag 
1i/h with but ene ſeſt back-fin xte of three ſorts. The 
ſirſt kind have one long continued fin, from head to t. 1, 
as the hipparus of Rondcletius, Ec. tle 
The fecond have their fins but thort, and placed juſt in 
the middle of their back ; and th ; 
the herring-kind ; i 


o 
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2. duch as have ru 
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eſe are either ma; ine, 1 
ile, as thoſe which we cat! 
leatheremmuthed ji/ 4 tuch as carp, tench, &c. 

Ji, which have pricily fas en their backs are of to 
kinds. 1. Such as have tws prickly fins en their bac}. F 
and in theſe the anterior radii of their fins are always 
prickly. 2. Such as have but xe prickly fin there. ; 

The northern countries abound in large and delicate 6% 
even to the extremeſt degrees of cold. Scheffer, in his 
Hiſtory of Lapland, gives us a wonderful account of the 
abundance, and large ſize of the %% there. 

The ſalmon grow to a larger fize than we ever ſce them, 
and are caught in fuch abundance, that the natives 
who pickle them, ſometimes export not leſs than thirteen 
thouſand tuns in a year; pike are very common, and 
grow to the length ot fix or ſeven foot, and a propor- 
tionable thickneſs. 

The carp grow to an ell long, and often confiderably 
more; and trout, barble, gudgeons, and pearch, grow 
to a proportionable ze and fatneſs. The laſt of theſe 
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f/5 have one thing. very peculiar among them: they 


ſoak the ſkins in water, and then ſtripping oft the ſcales, 
they add freſh water, and boil the ſkins down till wholly 
diſſolved ; of this they make a very pure and beautiſul 
ſort of glue, which is not inferior in ſtrength to our 
coarſe and ſtinking kind. 

The coming of certain kinds of % in ſhoals and infinite 
multitudes, to certain coaſts at certain times of the year, 
1s a thing of great advantage to mankind, as it gives op- 
portunities of taking them with great eaſe, and in vaſt 
quantities; but the reaſon of theſe periodical returns of 
the ſeveral Kinds docs not ſeem much underſtood, though 
a little obſervation would probably clear it up. There is 
a ſmall inſect common in many ſeas, but peculiarly plen- 
tiful on the coaſts of Normandy in the months of June, 
July, and Auguſt. 'This is well deſcribed by Rondele- 
tius, under the name of the ſea-caterpillar; and at this 
time of the year it 1s ſo frequent in the place before 
mentioned, that the whole ſurſace of the water is co- 
vered with it as with a ſcum. This is the ſeaſon of the 
year when the. herrings come alſo in ſuch prodigious 
thoals to theſe coaſts. The fiſhermen complain much of 
theſe naſty vermin, which diſturb their fiſheries ; but 
they do not conſider that it is to theſe alone that their 
hſheries are owing ; for it is evident, that the herrings 
feed on theſe creatures greedily, by the vaſt quantity 
ſound in all their ſtomachs; and it is highly probable, 
nay ſcarce to be doubted, that the reaſon. of thoſe % 
coming up in ſuch numbers is to feed on them; pro- 
bably if obſervation was made, the ſame would be found 
to be the caſe in ail the other places where the herrings 
come in the ſame ſort of plenty. The mackrel come 
down in the ſame numbers regularly at certain times of 
the year, and for the ſame ſort of reaſon. This %% 15 
an herb-eater, and is particularly fond of that ſea-plant 
called by naturaliſts the narrow-leaved purple palmated 
ſea-wrack ; this grows in great abundance on the coaſts 
of England, and many other places, and is in its greateſt 
perfection in the beginning of the fummer, though 
tometimes later than others, according to the leverity ot 
mildneſs of the winter. 

The whole occaſion of theſe % coming in ſuch quanti- 
ties is to fecd on this plant; and thoſe who would attend 
to its growing up, would know when to expect the 
mackce]l berter than thoſe who liſten for thunder for the 
fynal of them. The tunnies come at certain ſcaſons to 
the coalls of Provence and Languedoc, in the fame 
ſhoals that herrings and mackrel do to other places. This 
ſeems to be on another occaſion : the i called by the 
French the emperor, and by the ſame confounded with 
the ſword-lith, is the great enemy of thele %, and in 
ſummer is ſo plentiful in thoſe ſeas, that they find no 
way of ſaving themſelves, but by flying to the thallow 
waters, where the other cannot caſily follow them; 
hence they frequent the ſhores. The pilchards caught 
upon the coalls uf Brittany, and making a conſiderable 
article of commerce for that province, are yet a ftronger 
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proof of the natural means that bring % in ſhoals to 
certain places, than any other. Theſe % evidently 
come for food, and that not natural to the place, but 
repared for them by the inhabitants. 
'The people of Brittany purchaſe from Norway the offal 
and entrails of all the large / caught in the northern 
ſeas; this is of late years become a regular and conſider- 
able article of trade z they cut theſe to pieces, and ftrew 
them in vaſt quantities over the whole furface of the fea 
along their coaſts, at times when the winds do not fit fo 
as to blow it off. 
This always brings together the pilchards in as vaſt ſhoals, 
as the herrings or mackrel come in other places; and the 
fiſhermen catch them in ſuch quantities, as to be able to 
ſupply all the maritime places in the neighbourhood 
with them at a ſmall price. The falmon, a % bred in 
rivers, yet going at certain times to the ſea, is another 
of thoſe ii which come up at times in vaſt thoals. 3zce 
SALMON, 
Small i may very well be kept in glaſs-jars with freſh 
water; and thoſe of prey are very ſit to be tamed by this 
means. 
gome of theſe creatures often have no other ſuſtenance 
than the animalcula of the water they are put in. Phil. 
Tranſ. N* 478. p. 26. See Dace and Rur. 
Mr. Boyle ſpeaks of a kind of ½% on the coaſt of Ire- 
land, the hearts of which are found inverted. Works 
abridg. vol. i. p. 27. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N? 462. fect. 1. we 
have a method of preparing ſpecimens of /, by drying 
their ikins, as practiſed by Dr Gronovius. 

Fish, black, of Aleppo, is deſcribed by Dr. Ruſſel as re- 
ſembling, in its thape, the 81LURUs Reondeletir, and like 
it having no ſcales. 'The head and back are black; the 
lateral line runs quite from the head to the tail, on the 
middle of the ſide; below which to the belly, the colour 
generally changes to a dark purple. 'The under part of 
the head is alſo of the ſame colour. 'The head 1s flat, 
and about five inches long; the body is round, and near 
the tail becomes flat. "The mouth is not ſo large in pro- 
portion as that of the ſilurus; it has no tongue, and the 
ſtructure of the mouth and palate agree exactly with the 
deſcription of that %. A ſmall cirrus ariſes on cach 
fide from the edge of the noſtril, and two others twice 
as long, and much ſtronger, from the angles of the 
mouth. There are alſo four on the lower lip; the eyes 
are ſituated near the corner of the mouth; the branchiz 
are four on each fide, with a double row of ſharp points. 
Near the bronchiæ there are two fins, compoſed of ſeven 
radii; to the anterior part of which joins a pretty ſtrong 
prickly bone. Above the anus are two ſmaller fins; a 
long fin extends from under the anus to the tail, and an- 
other from the neck along the back; neither of which 
join with the tail. This / is found in the river Oron- 
tes, and in ſtagnant waters near it. 'The markets of 
Aleppo are plentifully ſupplied with it from November 
to March. The fleſh is red like beef, and of a rank talte, 
and efteemed unwholeſome, though for want of better 
much uſed. Hiſt. Aleppo, p. 73. 

Fish, with regard to commerce, is diſtinguiſhed into dry, 
pickled, green, and red. 

Fish, dry or ſalt, is that which is falted and dried either 
by the heat of the ſun, or by fire. . Such principally are 
the cod, ſtock-fiſh, herring, and pilchard. Sce Cd 
FisHERy. 

FiSH, green, is that lately ſalted, and which yet remains 

moiſt; as green cod, &c. 

Fish, pickled, is that boiled and ſteeped in a pickle made 
of ſalt, vinegar, &c. as ſalmon, cod, herring, mackrel, 
pilchard, anchovy, and oyſters. 

Fisn, red, is ſome freih h broiled on the gridiron, then 
fried in oil of olives, and barrelled up with a proper li- 
quor, as new olive-olil, vinegar, falt, pepper, cloves, and 
laurel-leaves, or other herbs. The beſt % thus pre- 
pared are iturgeon and tunny. 

Fisn, conſidered as a tood, makes a conſiderable article in 
the furniture of the table; and the breeding, feeding, 
catching, &c. thereof, make a peculiar art of no {mall 
moment in the economy of a gentleman's houſe and 
garden, | 
To this relate the ponds, ſtews, &c. deſcribed in their 
proper places. See FisH-prnd, STEW, &C. 

Fisn, blowing of, is a practice ſimilar to that of blowing 
fleſh, poultry, and pigs, and adopted for the ſame de- 
ceitful purpoſes. The method of blowing /, eſpeci- 
ally cod and whitings, is by placing the end of a quill or 
tobacco-pipe at the vent, and pricking a hole with a pin 
under the fin which is next the gill ; thereby making the 
1/9 appear to the eye large and full, which when dreſſed 
will be abby, and little elſe than ſkin and bones. But 
this impoſition may be diſcovered by placing the finger 
and thumb on cach fide. of the veut, aud ſqueezing it 
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hard; the wind may be perceived to go out, the kin will 
fall in, and the % appear lank, and of little value. 

SH, breearmg /. See Fisn- hond. 

SH, caſtration d, 15 a method brit practiſed by Mr. Tull, 
in order to prevent the exceſſive increaſe of % in fome 
of his ponds, where the numbers did not permit any of 
them to grow to an advantageous ſize. But he atter- 
wards found, that the caſtrated ½% grew much larger 
than their uſual ze, were more lat, and always in ſea- 
ſon. This operation may be performed both on male 
and female %; and the molt eligible time for it is 
when the ovaries of the {emale have their ova in them, 
and when the veſlels of the male, analogous to theſe, 
have their ſeminal matter in them; becaule, at this time, 
theſe veſſels are more eably diſtinguiſhed ſrom the ureters, 
which convey the urine from the kidneys into the blad- 
der, and are lituated near the ſeminal veſlels on cach fide 
of the ſpine; which, without ſuiſicient attention, may 
be miſtaken for the ovaries, eſpecially when theſe laſt are 
empty. The time leaſt proper for this operation, is juft 
aſter they have ſpawned, becauſe the %% are then too 
weak and languid to bear, with ſucceſs, fo ſevere an ope- 
ration z however, with {kill and care, it may be performed 
almoſt at any time. When a #// is to be caſtrated, it 


mult be held in a wet cloth, with its belly upwards ; 
; 5 y up , 


then with a ſharp pen-knife, having its point bent back- 
wards, the operator cuts through the integuments of the 
rim of the belly, taking care not to wound any of the 
inteſtines. As ſoon as a ſmall aperture is made, he carc- 
fully inſerts a hooked pen-knife, and with this dilates 
this aperture from between the two fore-fins almoſt to 
the anus. Ile then, with two ſmall blunt filver-hooks, 
five or fix inches long, and of this form h, by the help 
of an aſſiſtant, holds open the belly of the ; and, 
with a ſpoon or ſpatula, removes carcſully the inteſtines 
from one fide. When theſe are removed, you ſee the 
ureter, a ſmall veſſel, nearly in the direction of the ſpinc, 
and alſo the ovary, a larger veſlel, lying before it, nearer 
the integuments of the belly. This laſt veſſel is taken up 
with a hook of the ſame kind with thoſe before men— 
tioned, and, after detaching it from the ſide far enough: 
for the purpoſe, divided tranſverſely with a pair of ſharp 
ſciſſars, care being taken, that the inteſtines are not 
wounded or injured. After one of the ovaries has been 
divided, the operator proceeds to divide the other in the 
ſame manner; and then the divided integuments of the 
belly are ſewed with ſilk, the ſtitches being inſerted at a 
ſmall diſtance from one another. Mr. Tull obſerves ſar- 
ther, that the ſpawning time is very various; that trouts 
are full about Chriſtmas; perch in February; pikes in 
March, and carp and tench in May ; and that allowance 
muſt be made for climate and fituation, with regard to 
the ſpawning of %. When the #/4 are caſtrated, they 
are put into the water where they are intended to conti- 
nue; and they take their chance in common with other 


#i/h, as though they were not caſtrated. With tolerable 
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care, few die of the operation. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlviii. 
part 2. art. 100. 

SH, cyes of. - See EYEs. 

SH, fecundity 5f, has been taken notice of by various 
writers, who have furniſhed initances of it in tome par— 
ticular ſpecies that have been thought ſurpriſing. M. 
Petit is ſaid to have found in the carp 342,144 eggs; and 
Lewenhoeck in a cod of middling ſize 9,384,000. . But 
Mr. Harmer has lately purſued the inveſtigation of this 
curious {ſubject with peculiar attention and accuracy, and 
extended his inquiries to a greater variety of ſpecies than 
any other perſon. 'The method which he adopted was 
that of weighing the whole ſpawn very exactly; he then 
took a piece weighing a certain number of grains, and 
carefully counted the eggs contained in it; and by di- 
viding the number of eggs by the number of grains, he 
found, nearly, how many eggs there were in cach grain. 
His computation of the number of eggs extended no 
farther than to thoſe which he could diſtinguiſh with his 
naked eye; though by this limitation, he omitted many 
eggs, diſcoverable by a microſcope, that might jultly have 
been counted. The weights he uſed were avoirdupois, 
and he reckoned 4371 grains to an ounce. 

The following table exhibits the general reſult of his en- 
quiries: the firſt column contains the names of the 7/5 
which he examined; the ſecond, their weight; the third, 
the weight of their ſpawn ; and the fourth, their ſecun- 
dity; and the fifth, the time of the year, when each 
ſpecies of % was examined. He has alſo added other 
columns, exhibiting the portion of ſpawn weighed, and 
the number of eggs ſound in a grain, and the reſult of 
examining ſeveral varieties of the ſame ſpecies of f/ of 
difterent weights, which the curious reader may conſult. 
See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvii. for 1767. art. 39. p. 280. 
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Abſtract of the Table. 


: Weight of : 
Fiſh. e — «2 8 Time. 
To Grains. 88s. 
Carp 26 8 2571 203109 April 4. 
Cod-fiſh —— 12540 436386760 Dec. 23. 
Flounder 24 4 2200 1357400 Mar. 14. 
Herring 5 10 480 30960 Ott. 25. 
Lobſter 36 © 1671 21699 Aug. 11. 
Mackrel 18 © 12234 546681 June 18. 
Perch 8 9 7651 283223 April 5. 
Pike 56 4 $1004 49394 April 25. 
Prawn (127 grains) — 3806 8 12. 
Roach 10 65 361 81586 ay 2. 
Shrimp (39 grains) 7 6807 May 3. 
Smelt 2 8 1494 38278 Feb. 21. 
Soal is 3 $424 100 362 June 13 


Tench 40 0 383252 May 28. 


* N. B. Part of the ſpawn of this , was accidentally 
loſt, and therefore this number is conſiderably too ſmall. 
FisH, feeding of. 1. In a ſtew, thirty or forty carps may 
be kept from October to March, without feeding ; and, 


by fiſhing with trammels, or flews, in March or April, 


you may take from your great waters, to recruit the 
fiews ; but you muſt not fail to feed all ſummer, from 
March to October again, as conſtantly as cooped chickens 
are fed; and it will turn to as good an account. 
2. The conſtancy and regularity of ſerving the % con- 
duces'very much to their well eating, and thriving. 
The care of doing this, is beſt committed to the gardener, 
who is always at hand, and on the ſpot. 
3. Any fort of grain boiled is good to feed with, eſpeci- 
ally peas and malt, coarſe ground; the grains after brew- 
ing, while ſreſh and ſweet, are alſo very proper; but one 
buſhel of malt, not brewed, will go as far as two of 
grains; chippings of bread, and orts of a table, ſteeped 
in tap-droppings of ſtrong beer, oc ale, are excellent food 
for carps. Of theſe the quantity of two quarts to thirty 
carps, every day, is ſufficient; and to be fo fed morning 
and evening, is better than once a day. 
There is a et of food for i, that may be called acci- 
dental, and is no leſs improving than the belt that can be 
provided; and this is, when the pools happen to receive 
the waſh of commons, where many ſheep have paſture, 
the water is thus enriched by the ſoil, and will feed a 
much greater number of carps than otherwiſe 1t would 
do; and farther, the dung that falls from cattle ſtanding 
in water in hot weather, is alſo a very great nouriſh- 
ment to %. See farther on the method of feeding carp, 
_ the advantages reſulting from it, under the article 
ARP. 
The beſt food, to raiſe pikes to an extraordinary fatneſs, 
is eels; and without them it is not to be done, but in a 
long time. Setting theſe aſide, ſmall perches are the beſt 


meat. Breams put into a pike pond breed exceedingly, | 


and are fit to maintain pikes; which will take care they 
do not increaſe overmuch; the numerous fry of roaches 
and rudds, which come from the greater pools into the 
pe quarters, will likewiſe be good diet for them. 

ike in all ſtreams, and carp in hungry-ſpringing waters, 
being fed at certain times, will come up, and take their 
meat almolt from your hand. 
The beſt feeding-place is toward the mouth of the pond, 
at the depth of about half a yard; for by that means the 
deep will be kept clean and neat; the meat thrown into 
the water, without other trouble, will be picked up by 
the i, and nothing will be loſt ; yet there are ſeveral 
devices for giving them food, eſpecially peas; as a ſquare 
board like a trencher, ſupported by four ſtrings, one at 
each corner, with leads at the bottom for tinking it, on 
which the food may be let down into the water. 
When % are fed in the larger pools or ponds, where 
their numbers are great, malt boiled, or freſh grains, is 
the beſt food. Thus carps may be fed and raifed like 
capons, and tench will feed as well; but perch are not 
for a {tew in feeding-time. 

FisH, generation of. The general opinion of the world as 
to the generation of %, is, that the female depoſits her 
ſpawn or eggs, and that the male after this ejects the 
ſperm or male ſemen upon it in the water, by which it is 
fecundated. The want of the organs of generation in 
#i/h, gives an apparent probability to this; but Linnæus 
is greatly againſt it. He athrms, that there can be no 
poſſibility of the impregnation of the eggs of any animal 
out of its body. | 
To confirm this, the general courſe of nature not only 
in birds, quadrupeds, and infetts, but even the vegetable 
world, has been called in to his afſiſtance, as proving, 


that all impregnation is performed, whillt the ova are in. 


the body of the parent; and he ſupplies the want of the 
7 7 
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organs of generation by a very ſtrauge proceſs, aſfirn in. 
that the males eject their ſemen always ſome days ke 
fore the females depoſit their ova or ſpawn, and that the 
temales ſwallow this, and have their eggs by that 4 
impregnated by it. 

He ſays, that he has often ſeen three or ſour ſemales 
this time frequently gathered about the male, and add 
ſnatching up into their mouths the ſemen he ejects : * 
mentions ſome of the eſoccs, ſome pearch, and ſome of 
the cyprini, in which he had ſeen this proceſs. Mr. Tal 
aſſerts, that he has frequently feen // in actual copula 
tion; and that this is generally done before the ova Aide 
at maturity, Phil. Tranſ. vol. xIviii. part il. art. 16. 
p. 87 3. 

Fish, generical names of. See GENERICAL Ame. 
FisH, gi/ding of. See GILDING, 

Fish, hearing of. When the lapilli or bones in the heads 
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of {/h, which are truly their organs of hearing, ate ex- 
amined in the heads of the ſeveral kinds, it appears, that 
they difter from one another both in their ſtructure and 
ſubſtance. For in the cetaccous fi, whole ſkeletons are 
truly bony, and which in certain reſpects may be com- 
pared to truly ligneous trees, both the os petroſum, and 
the auditory organs, are in theſe as in other animals per- 
tectly offeous or bony ; whercas the cartilaginous 5% 

whole ſkeletons are claſtie, and are cartilaginous rather 
than bony, may be compared to the keratophyta, or 
tough horny ſca-plants; and theſe %%, inſtead of an 03 
petroſum, have ſomething analogous z but it is cartilagi- 
nous not bony, and the auditory bones are of a tarta- 
reous kind of ſubſtance, being friable, and eaſily crum- 
bled to pieces. See EAR. 

It has been a diſputed point among the naturaliſts of many 
ages, whether % hear or not; it is plain that the ceta- 
ceous fi// have all of them auditory paſlages or ear-holes 

but it has not been found, that any other % have any 
appearance of them. Many authors have been fond of 
believing that all #/+ have Cabins but their arguments 
in general are inconcluſive. 

Among the ancients, many authors appear to have been 
poſitive in the opinion, that / had hearing, though they 
were by no means ſatisfied about the ways or paflages by 
which they heard. Placentini afterwards diſcovered ſome 
bones in the head of the pike, which had very much the 
appearance of being organs of hearing, but he could ne- 
ver diſcover any external paſſages to them. Klein ſeems 
to be the only author who has improved upon this hint 
to any purpoſe; and he affirms and proves from experi- 
ments and obſervations, that all f/ have the organs of 
hearing, and have alſo paſſages from without to thoſe 
organs, though in many ſpecies they are diflicult to be 
be ſeen, and that even the molt minute and obſcure of 
theſe are capable of communicating a tremulous motion 
to thoſe organs from ſounds iſſuing from without; nor 
does the water appear, on ſerious conſideration, to be 
any impediment, but rather a proper medium for the 
conveying the ſounds to ſuch organs; and it appears no 
way more ſtrange, that they ſhould hear through the wa- 
ter, than that a man ſhould hear in one room the words 
pronounced in another, though there is a partition be- 
tween them. 

The organs of hearing in £/ are indiſputably the litt'e 
bones commonly called lapiili, and found in the heads of 
all ige; theſe are conſtituent and eſſential parts in the 
head of ., and are generated with the brain itſelf; 
not an accidental thing as ſome have believed them to 
be. They are always found to differ in magnitude, ac- 
cording to the ſize of the %% they belong to; and they 
are more caſily diſtinguithed in the heads of the ſpinoſe 
f/h, than in any other kind. There are in all kinds of 
f/5 three pair of them; the firſt ace the two largeſt bones, 
and are eaſily enough ſound ; but the greateſt difficulty 
lies in diſcovering the other two pair, which are ſmall, 
and lie enveloped in diſtinct little bags compoſed of a 
fine membrane. Theſe ſeem to be the auditory organs, 
and to anfwer to the incus, malleus, and ſtapes, in other 
animals; and by a diligent and careful inſpection, the 
age of a f/h may be determined by the number and thick- 
neſs of the Jaminz and fibres of theſe bones, in the 
ſame manner as the age of a tree is known by the num- 
ber of circles of the wood. The paſſages by which a 
tremulous motion is conveyed from without to theſe in- 
ternal organs are to be diſcovered with care in moſt fi/h, 
and in particular in the pike ; though Placentini could 
not diſcover them there. A cloſe examination of the 
head of this f// will thew ſeveral holes into which hog's 
brittles may be thruſt, and theſe will be found to go di- 
recxly into the internal auditory organs; and in diſſecting 
the head of a ſturgcon, the auditory duct is eaſily traced 
as far as the membranous body, in which the three pair 
of little bones are placed. Curious figures of theſe au- 


ditory ducts, and of the great variety of thefe oſſicula or 
lapilli, 


fanilli, are exhibited in Klein's Hiſtory of Fißb, to which 
4 efer, as much more expreſſive than any form of 

words can be. See an account of Klein's book in Phil. 

Tranſ. abr. vol. ix. p. 114, &c. 15 

Mr. Baker aſcribes to the exquiſite —_ of the or- 
ns of ſight and feeling in i thoſe e ets, which 

[2p have urged as arguments of their poſſeſſing the 

Sener of hearing, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlv. art. 4. p. 153. 

However, M. Campner has more lately endeavoured to 

few, that % are really endowed with this ſenſation, 
d deſcribed the organs adapted to this purpoſe in ſome 

pw” ſpecies Mem. de Mathem. & Phyſ. Roy. 

particular Ipe f a Y 

Acad. Sc. Paris, vol. vi. 1774- And the abbe Nollet has 

long ſince evinced, by diving under water for this pur- 

oſe, that water is capable of receiving and tranſmitting 
to the animals contained in it, thoſe peculiar impreſſions 
that conſtitute found. Mem. de PAcad. 1743. 

isn. i/ing/aſs. See Ho so, 

Fish, tfland, See Is LAN Db. 

Fish, milt of. See Mir r. 

Fisu, needle. See NT EDI F. %. i 

Fisn, n/trils of. See NARES piſcium. 

Fish, rey:l. See ROYAL. fi/hes. 

Fisn, Hel. Sec SHELLS. 8 : 

F151, ftealing of, by perſons armed and diſguiſed, is fe- 
lony without benefit of clergy by 9 Geo. I. cap. 22. See 
BL Ack «af. And by 5 Geo. Ill. cap. 14. the penalty 
of tranſportation for ſeven years is inflicted on perſons 
ſtealing or taking f/Þ in any water, within a park, pad- 
dock, orchard, or yard; and on the receivers, aiders, 
and abettors; and a forfeiture of five pounds to the 
owner of the fiſhery is made payable by perſons taking or 
deſtroying (or attempting ſo to do) any i in any river 
or other water within any incloſed ground, being private 

roperty. 

1 of. See SWIMMING of fiſh, and Alx- 
blader. 

F154, teeth of. See TEETH of Hh. 

F1sH, in Aftronomy. See PISCES. 

FrsH-days, Sce ABSTINENCE. 

Frsn, in Heraldry. See HERALDRY, 

FISHER, in Zoology, See SABLE. ; 

FISHERY, a commodious place for i hing; or a place 
wherein great quantities of %% are caught. 
The principal fiſheries of Europe for ſalmon, herring, 
cod, and mackrel, are along the coaſts of England, Scot- 
Jand, and Ireland; for cod, on the banks of Newfound 
land; for whales, about Greenland; for pearls, in the 
Eait and Weſt Indies, &c. 

FisHERY alſo denotes the commerce of %; more eſpeci- 
ally the catching of them for fale. The fi/hery makes a 
principal branch of the Britiſh commerce. A great quan- 
tity of veſſels and ſeamen are employed therein; and be- 
fides what is ſpent at home, large ſums are yearly re- 
turned, merely for herring, cod, and pilchards, exported 
to Spain, Italy, and ſeveral parts of the Mediterranean, 
and the iſlands of the Archipelago. 22 
Yet are our countrymen reproached, and with a good 
deal of juſtice, for their remiſſneſs in this branch of trade. 
'The advantageous ſituation of our coalls might be of im- 
menſe benefit to us, did we not let our neighbours over- 
reach us therein. The Dutch, French, Hamburghers, 
&c. come yearly in large ſhoals, and not only take the 
fiſh from our own coaſts, but fell them to us for our mo- 
ney, when they have done. f 
Scotland ſuffers incredibly on this ſcore : no country in 
Europe can pretend to rival it in the abundance of the 
fineſt fiſh, wherewith its numerous harbours, loughs, ri- 
vers, &c. are ſtored. In the river Dee, it is ſaid, an 
hundred and ſeventy head of ſalmon is not very extraor- 
dinary for a ſingle draft of a net; and the pickled fal- 
mon ſent hence is allowed the beſt in Europe. The 
Scottiſh iſlands, eſpecially thoſe on the weſtern fide, do 
certainly lie the moſt commodiouſly for carrying on the 
fiſhing-trade to perfection. 
King Charles the Firſt began the experiment in 1630 and 
1033, in conjunction with a company of merchants; 
but the civil wars ſoon ſet it aſide. King Charles the Se- 
cond, in 1661, made a like attempt, but having preſſing 
occaſion for money, he was perſuaded to withdraw 
what he had employed in the fiſhery, at which the mer- 
chants, joined with him, being diſpleaſed, did the like 
themſelves. 

vince the Union, ſeveral efforts have been made to re- 

trieve it; and in 1750 there was a corporation ſettled on 

that footing by parliament, called the Free Britiſh 

2 he y, for the term of twenty-one years, under the di- 

rection of a governor, preſident, vice-preſident, council, 

and other officers, who were empowered to make bye- 
laws, cc. and to raiſe a capital of 500.0col. and the 

Scotch #/pery, encouraged by fiſhing chambers, erected 

in ſeveral cities, is likely to be put on a very advantage- | 

ous baſis. See Herring FiSHERY. 

Vor. II. Ne 131. 
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FisnEeRY, anchovy, See Ancnuovy. 
FisHERY, cod. The cod is a fiſh of paſſage, pretty large, 
with a great head, and teeth in the bottom of the throat ; 


its fleſh white 5- its ſkin browniſh on the back, white un- 
der the belly, and covered with a few thin tranſpare n- 
ſcales. Ste Cop. 

It eats cxcellently when freſh ; and, if well prepared and 
ſalted, will keep a long time. This fiſh, thus prepared, 
is commonly caten among us in Lent, &c. under the de- 
nomination of /a/r- fiſh, or fleck- fiſh. 

There are two kinds of ſalt-cd; the one called green, or 
white; and the other dried, or cured; though it is the 
ſame fiſh, only differently prepared. 

They are alſo diſtinguiſhed by the places from whence 
they are brought, as well as by the manner of curing, 
into Aberdeen-fiſh, Iceland-fiſh, green-fiſh, ſtock-fiſh, 
North-fea cod, poor Jack, and bartelled cod. 

Green ced.— The chief fiſheries for preen cod ate in the 
bay of Canada, on the Great and Little Bank, near the 
coaſt of Newfoundland, the ifle of St. Peter, and the ile 
of Sable ; and thither veſſels are yearly ſent from divers 
parts both of America and Europe. 

The veſſels uſed herein are from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty tons burden; and theſe will bring thirty or 
thirty-five thouſand fiſh a piece. 

The molt eſſential articles in this ferry are the perſons 
who know how to open the fiſh, ro cut off the heads, and 
to ſalt them; upon the ability of which laſt the ſucceſs 
of the voyage chiefty depends. 

Several authors will have it, that the Biſcayans, in pur- 
ſuing their whales, made the firſt diſcovery of the Great 
and Little Banks of cods at Newfoundland, Canada, &c. 
a hundred years before Columbus's time; and that it was 
a Biſcayan Newfoundlander that gave the firlt intimation 
thereof to Columbus, 

Others ſay, that the Great Bank was diſcovered by a na- 
tive of St. Malo's, named Cartier. But be the diſcoverer 
of what name or nation he may, the diſcovery is cer- 
tainly highly valuable; there is not a trading nation in 
Europe but allows the commerce of cod-fi/h one of the 
moſt ſecure and gainful that is known. 

The beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt cod, are thofe taken on the 
ſouth- ſide of the great Bank, which is a kind of ſubma- 
rine mountain, one hundred and fifty miles long, and 
ffty broad, and at the diſtance of twenty-five leagues 
from Newfoundland : thoſe on the north-fide are gene- 
rally much ſmaller, 
The beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning of February to the 
end of April; at which time the cad, which during the 
winter had retired to the deepeſt part of the ſea, return 
to the Bank, and grow very fat. 
Thoſe caught from March to June keep well enovg 
but thoſe taken in July, Auguſt, andSeptember, ſoon ſpoil, 
The fiſhing is ſometimes done in a month, or fix weeks 
and ſometimes it holds four or five months. As Lent 
draws on, if the fiſhermen have but half their cargo, they 
{trive who ſhall make homeward the firſt; the market 
being then the beſt. 
Some will thus make a ſecond voyage, before others have 
got loading for the firſt. Each tiſher only takes one cod 
ata time; and yet the more experienced will take from 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred per day ; but this 
is the moſt ; for it is very fatiguing work, both on ac- 
count of the weight of the fiſh, and of the extreme cold 
which reigns on the Bank. 
The wages uſually allowed the captain and ſailors, is one 
third of the cad they bring home ſound. 
They ſalt the cod on board. The head being cut off, the 
belly opened, and the guts taken out, the ſalter ranges 
them in the bottom of the veſſel, head to tail; and hav- 
ing thus made a layer thereof, a fathom or two ſquare, 
he covers it with ſalt; over this he lays another layer of 
fiſh, which he covers as before: and thus he diſpoſes all 
the fiſh of that day, taking care never to mix the fiſh of 
different days together. 

By that time the cod has lain thus to drain three or four 
days, they are moved into another part of the veſſel, and 
ſalted afreſh. After this, they are no more to be touched, 
till the veſſel have its burden. 
Sometimes they put them up in barrels, for the conveni- 
ency of carriage. 

Dry cod. In the fiſhing of dry ced, veſſels of all ſizes 
are uſed; though ſuch are generally choſen, as have large 
holds, becauſe this ſort of filh incumbers more than it 
burdens. 

As cod is only to be dried by the ſun, the European veſ- 
ſels are obliged to put out in March, or April, to have 
the benefit of the ſummer for drying. Indeed, we ſend 
veſſels for cod in June and July ; but thoſe only buy what 
had been fiſhed and prepared by the inhabitants of the 
Engliſh colonies of Newfoundland, and the neigbour- 
ing parts; in exchange for which, we carry them meal, 
brandies, buiſcuits, pulſe, melaſſes, linen, &c. 
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The principal fiſhery for dry cod is along the coaſt of Pla- 
tentia, from Cape Roſe to the Bay des Experts; in 
which compaſs there are divers commodious ports for the 
fiſh to be dried in. 

The fiſh intended for this uſe, though of the fame kind 
with the green cod, is yet much ſmaller ; whence it is 
the fitter to keep, as the ſalt more eaſily penetrates it. 
The method of fiſhing is much the ſame in both ; only 
this latter is the more expenſive, as it takes up more time, 
and employs more hands; and yet ſcarce half ſo much 
ſalt is ſpent in this, as in the other. 

When ſeveral fiſhing veſſels meet, and intend to fiſh in 
the ſame port, he whoſe ſhaloop firſt touches ground, 
becomes entitled to the quality and privileges of aDM1- 
RAL; he has the choice of bis ſtation, and the refuſal 
of all the wood on the coaſt at his arrival. 

As faſt as the captains arrive, they unrig all their veſſels, 
leaving nothing but the ſhrouds to ſuſtain the maſts; 
and in the mean time the mates provide a tent on ſhore, 
covered with branches of fir, and ſails over them; with 
a ſcaffold, fifty or ſixty feet long, and about one third in 
breadth. 

While the ſcaffold is making ready, the crew are fiſhing ; 
and as faſt as they catch, they bring their fiſh, open them, 
and ſalt them on moveable benches z but the main falting 
is performed on the ſcaffold, called FLAKE. 

When the fiſh have taken ſalt, they waſh them; and to 
drain them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of the 
ſcaffold ; when drained, they range them on hurdies, a 
fiſh thick, head againſt tail, with the back uppermoſt z 
obſerving, while they lie thus, to turn and ſhift them 
four-times every twenty-four hours, 

When they begin to dry, they lay them in heaps of ten 
or twelve a-piece, to retain their warmth, and continue 
to enlarge the heap every day, till it becomes double its 
firſt bulk : at length they join two of theſe heaps into 


one, which they turn every day, as before. Laſtly, they 
ſalt them over again, beginning with thoſe that had been 
ſalted firſt ; and thus lay them in huge piles, as big as 
hayſtacks. 
In this manner they reſt, till they are carried a ſhip-board, 
where they are laid on branches of trees, diſpoſed for 
that purpoſe in the bottom of the veſlel, with mats all 
around to prevent their contracting any moiſture. 
There are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod; 
viz. the zounds, and tongues, which are ſalted at the 
ſame time with the fiſh, and barrelled up; the roes, or 
eggs, which, being ſalted and barrelled up, ſerve to caſt 
into the ſea, to draw bh together, and particularly pil- 
chards ; and laſtly, the oil, which is uſed in drefling of 
leather, &c. 
By the definitive treaty between Great Britain and France 
in 1763, the French are now abſolutely deprived of the 
powerful fortifications of Cape Breton, and of the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Canada and all its dependencies; and are en- 
titled to no poſſeſſions contiguous to Newfoundland, ex- 
cept the ſmall iſlands of St. Peter's and Miquelon, ceded 
by the fixth article of the ſaid treaty to his moſt Chril- 
tian majeſty, as a ſhelter for the French fiſhermen ; and 
his molt Chriſtian majeſty engages not to fortify the ſaid 
iſlands, to ercct no buildings upon them, but merely for 
the convenience of the f/hery, and to keep upon them 
a guard only of fifty men for the police. And by the 
eighteenth article of the ſame treaty, it is expreſly ſti- 
pulated between Great Britain and Spain, that his Ca- 
tholic majeſty defiſts, as well for himſelf as for his ſuc- 
ceſſors, from all pretenſions which he may have formed 
in favour of the Guipuſcoans and other his ſubjects, to 
the right of fiſhing in the neighbourhood of Newfound- 
Jand. 
The Scots catch a ſmall kind of cod on the coaſts of Bu 
chan, which is highly prized, though very much like 
ling. They ſalt it, and dry it in the ſun, upon rocks; 
and ſometimes in the chimney ; but the greateſt part of 
it is ſpent at home. 
FiSHERY, coral. Sec CORAL. | 
FisHERY, herring. The herring is a ſmall ſalt-water fiſh, 
with a bluiſh back, and a white Glvcred belly, not unlike 
a little ſhad-fiſh; whence it is called in Latin alaſa minor. 
Rondeletius calls it harengus. 
It is a popular error to believe the herring to be the halec 
of the Romans. The halec was no particular fiſh, but a 
kind of ſauce, made of any kind of falt-fiſh. 'The mo- 
dern herring ſeems to have been unknown to the ancients: 
it is neither the halec, nor halex, nor mænis, nor lenco- 
menis, nor the gerres of Pliny. See Rondelet, De Pil- 


cib. Marin. lib. v. cap. 13. and Voſhus De Idolol. See 


HERRING. 
Herrings are chiefly ſound in the North fea. It is true, 
there are f/heries elſewhere, but none ſo copious, 
They uſually make two fiſhing ſeaſons for herrings; the 


the latter of theſe is the more conſiderable, on 


the fogs, which are very favourable to this 
iſhing. 


2ccourd 
Lind of 


It is commonly ſaid, that nobody ever faw a herring alive 


and that they die the minute they are tak 

water; but there are inſtances to * een nary 
The herring is a fiſh of paſſage; ſo that it is allowed t 
catch them on holidays and Sundays: in the Decr 1 
there is an expreſs chapter to this effect. They go chiefy 


in ſhoals, and are fond of following any fire, or liehe 

. * * ht: 
and in their paſſage they reſembl ki 1 8 
themſelves. N 7 ee lightning 


About the beginning of June, a ſhoal of herring«. ; 
bulk not leſs than war extent of Great Bats 4 
Ireland, comes from the North, on the ſurface of 5 
ſea; and their approach is known to the Shetlanders by 
ſeveral tokens in the air and water; as by the birds, ſuch 
as gannets, and others, which follow, to prey on them 
and the ſmoothneſs of the water. It is not certainly 
known from whence they come; though it is wokabl. 
that their winter rendezvous is within the arcti . 
whereas the ſeas ſwarm with inſect food in greater abut 
dance than in our warmer latitudes. But when the . 
rive in theſe ſeas, they caſt their ſpaun; for they 4 
to us full, and are ſhotten long before they leave us. As 
the grear ſhoal formed by the migrating herrings, and di 
vided into diſtin columns, five or fix miles in len h, 
and three or four in breadth, reflecting in bripht een e. 
many ſplendid colours, paſſes between the ſhores ct 
Greenland and the North Cape, it is probably much 
ſtraitened, and as it reaches the extremities of Grezr 
Britain, it is ſeparated into two parts: one part ſtecrs 
welt or ſouth-weſt, and, leaving the iflands of Orkney 
and Shetland to the left, paſſes on towards Ircland: 
where being interrupted by that iſland, this part is again 
divided ; ſome, keeping to the coaſt of Britain, go ſouth. 
ward down St. George's or the Iriſh channel, ard the 
others, edging off for want of room to the weſt aud 
ſouth-weſt, go along the Hibernian ocean, and keeping 
on the coaſt, reach the ſouth ſhore of Ireland, from 
whence they ſteer ſouthward, and join the reſt in the 
Iriſh channel. The other part of the firſt diviſion made 
in the north, parting a little to the eaſt and ſou h-ealt. 
come down into the German occean : they pals by Shet- 
land, and make the point of Buchaneſs, and the coaſt cf 
Aberdeen, filling the bays, friths, rivers, and crecks, 
with their innumerable multitudes. Hence they proceed 
ſouthward, paſs by Dunbar, and rounding the high ſhores 
of St. Tobbs and Berwick, are ſcen again off Scatbo— 
rough, and not before, but not in bulk, till they come 
to Yarmouth roads in England, and thence to the mouth 
of the 1 hames ; from whence paſſing the Britiſh chan- 
nel, they are ſeen no more in any number. Ihe her- 
rings are found again on the ſhores of North America, 
though not in ſuch quantities as with us; and they are 
ſeen no farther ſouth than the rivers of Carolina. Whe- 
ther theſe may be part of that large ſhoal, which, at 
their firſt coming by the coaſt of Greenland, keep to the 
coaſls of America on the north-weft fide; or whether 
they are the remainder of thoſe that paſs our chaunels, 
is uncertain; but we know that they ate not ſeen in quan- 
tities in any of the ſouthern kingdoms, as Spain, Portu- 
gal, or the ſouth parts of France, on the fide of the 
ocean, or in the Mediterancan, or on the coalt of 
Africa. 
The Hollanders were the firſt who began the Fring: 
fiſhery, and obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of their palloge. 
'I'beir firſt regular fiſhing is fixed to the year 1164. 
In the year 1313 we have an account of the ſcizuſe of 2 
ſhip of Lynn, in the port of Bergen, which had been 
fiſhing on the Norway coaſt for hertings. Rymer's Fd. 
vol. iii. p. 400. And as ladings of herrings carried tv 4 
diltance mult have been ſalted, it is plain that falted hei- 
rings, either wet or elſe dried, called red herrings, were, 
in thoſe times, a merchantable commodity in foreign 
poets And in 1338 we have an account of lifty laſts of 
ertings ſhipped from Portſmouth for the uſe of the amy 
and fleet of Edward III. in Gaſcogny, which muſt have 
been ſalted, either wet or dried. Fad. vol. vii. p. 12. 
And they were barrelled and ſalted at the port of Whitby 
in Yorkifce, in 1394. Fed. vol. vii. p. 778. 
But the preſent method of pickling them was not dif-0- 
vered till the year 1416, though others date it from tie 
year 1397. Willughby, in his Hiſtory of Viſhes, ob. 
ſerves, that Will. Buekelſz, or Bachalen, a native 9! 
Bier Ulict, rendered his name immortal by the dies- 
very of the ſecret of curing and pickling herrings, whict 
he might probably have learned from the people of Yat- 
mouth, and other parts of England, where h, Were 
not only ſalted and dried for red-herrings, but falted and 
barrelled up wet, at different times, from the year 130Þ 


7 circle, 


firſt ja June, July, aud Avguft; the ſecond in autumn; 


to 1360, Yarmouth has indeed been long famous for its 
herring- 


FIS 


Hir, which was regulated by an act, commonly 
arg; oof Brom of 2 in the thirty-firſt _u of 
Edward III. He adds, that the emperor Charles V. 

oming to the Low Countries, made a journey to the 
1 of Bier Uliet, with the queen of Hungary, on pur- 
; ie to view the tomb of this firſt barreller of herring. 
The Dutch begin their herring-f/hery on the twenty- 
fourth of June, and employ no leſs than ten or eleven 
* dred veſſels therein. I heſe veſſels are a kind of barks 
called buſſes, carrying ſrom forty-five to ſixty ton, and 
two or three ſmall cannon. ; 3 
Before the eſtabliſhment of the Society of the Free Bri- 
tiſh Fiſþery, the number of Dutch veſſels employed in 
this fi/hery was more conſiderable, and amounted to fit. 
teen hundred or two thouſand. ; 

None of them are allowed to ſtir out of port without a 
convoy, unleſs there be enough of them together, to 
make eighteen or twenty pieces of cannon; in which 
caſe they are allowed to go in company. Before they 
ſet out, they make a verbal convention; which has the 

e, as if it were in writing. 
8 of the admitalty of Holland are partly 
followed by the French, and other nations; and partly 
improved and augmented with new ones ; as, that no 
fiſher ſhall caſt his net within an hundred fathoms of an- 
other boat; that while the nets are caſt, a light ſhall 
be kept on the hind part of the veſſel ; that when a boat 
is by any accident obliged to leave off fiſhing, the light 
{hall be caſt into the ſea ; that when the greater part of 
a fleet leaves off fiſhing, and caſts anchor, the reſt ſhall 
ſame, &c. ; 

Þ — act fot eacouraging the Britiſh white herring-fiſbery, 
in 1750, it is required, that the buſſes employed in this 
Aber y, entitled to the bounty of 30r. per ton, ſhall be 
decked veſſels, built in Great Britain, after the com- 
mencement of the act; and that each of them ſhall carry 
twelve Wincheſter buſhels of ſalt, for every laſt of fiſh 
which ſuch veſſel is capable of holding, and as many 
more new barrels as ſuch a ſhip is capable of carrying, 
and two fleets of tanned nets ; 1. e. every veſſel of ſe- 
renty tons ſhall have one fleet of nets, each thirty yards 
Tull on the rope, and ſeventeen fathoms deep, and others 
in proportion; and be provided with one other fleet of 
fiſty like nets, on board a jagger or tender, which is to 
attend the ſaid fi/hery. Every ſuch buſs properly manned 
and ſurniſhed, ſhall proceed either to Brofſey's Sound in 
Shetland, and be at the rendezvous of the ſaid {i/þrr y 
there, on or before the eleventh day of June, but {hall 
not ſhoot their net till the thirteenth, and ſhall continue 
following the ſhoal and fiſhing, as they move ſouthward, 
to the firſt of October; or to Campbeltovn in Argyle- 
ſhire, and be at the rendezvous of the ſaid fiſheries on 


or before the firit day of December, unleſs they ſhall | 


have ſooner completed their loading of fiſh. For other 
regulations of the herring fiſhery, ſee HERRING. 

The mannet of fiſhing has nothing particular in it. The 
nets wherein the fiſh is drawn, ſhould, regularly, have 
their maſhes an inch ſquare, that none of the leſſer fry 
may be taken. SUE : 

The commerce of herring, both white, 1. e. pickled, and 
red, is very conſiderable; but there are ſo many different 
ſorts, prepared in ſuch different ways, and different places, 
that itis hard to ſay any thing preciſe thereupon. 

The white herriags cured by the Dutch are in the greateſt 
repute : they are diſtinguithed into four kinds, according 
to their ſizes. The goodneſs of this commodity conſiſts 
in its being fat, fleſhy, firm, white; ſalted the ſame day 
it is taken, and with good ſalt, and well barrelled. 

The Irith her ing are the next in value after thoſe of Hol- 
land; and principally thoſe of Dublin, which are ſcarce 
inferior to the beſt herring of Rotterdam or Enkuyſen. 
The Scotch herring is not ſo well prepared, gutted, ſalted, 
nor barrelled, as the Dutch ; and yetits taſte is excellent, 
that of thoſe caught on the weſtern coaſt eſpecially ; nor 
is it to be doubted, but that if the Scots were as careful 
in theſe circumſtances as their neighbours, their herring 
would be the beſt in the world. The herring fiſhed in 
England is inconſiderable; the fiſh being too dry for the 
market. However, at Yarmouth and Leoſtoff they take 
and cure about 50,000 barrzis of red-herrings in a year; 
and very large quantities are alſo caught at the mouth 
of the Thames by the fiſhing-ſmacks of London, Folk- 


ſtone, Dover, Sandwich, &c. for the London markets, | 


and near the fea-coaſt of Kent and Suſſex for general 
conſumption. 

Curing and preparing herring. 1. For white or pickled 
herring ; as toon as the herring are taken out of the ſea, 
one of the crew, appointed for this office, cuts them 
open, and takes out the guts, and every thing but the 
milts and roes, which are always to be left in the body 
of the fiſh, Then waſhing them in freſh water, they 
are left the ſpace of twelve or fiſteen hours in a tub full 
of ſtrong brine made of freſh water, and ſea- ſalt. 
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When they are taken out, they drain them; and when 
well drained, put them up in barrels; taking care to diſ- 
pole and range them evenly, in rows, or layers, preſſing 
them well down, and ſtrewing a layer of ſalt both at top 
and bottom. 
When the barrel is full, tliey ſtop it up very cloſe, that 
no air may get in, nor any brine out ; either of which is 
very 1 to the fiſh, 
The Dutch after opening and gutting the herrings, cure 
and falt them by lining or rubbing their inſide with ſalt; 
they are then packed, with handfuls of ſalt between each 
row, and ſtopped up cloſe. 
2. For red-herrings: the fiſh being caught, they proceed 
to waſh, gut, and lay them in brine, as for pic#led her- 
ring; only they let them lie double the time in brine, 
viz. twenty-four hours; inaſmuch as they are to take all 
their ſalt here, whereas the other kind takes half its ſalt 
in the barrel. 
When the herrings are taken out of the brine, they ſpit 
them, i. e. ſtring them by the head on little wooden ſpits, 
and thus hang them in a kind of chimney, made for the 
purpoſe ; and when the chimney is as full as it will hold, 
which leſs than ten or twelve thouſand ſeldom effects, 
they make a little fire underneath of bruſh-wood, which: 
2 a deal of ſmoke, but no flame. 

ere the hertings remain, till ſufficiently ſmoked and 
dried : which ordinarily is in twenty-four hours. Then 
they ate taken down, and barrelled up for keeping. 
Their goodneſs conſiſts in being large; freſh, fat, oilys 
ſoft, and pliable, their outſide of a yellow, golden co- 
lour; their having roes, or milt, within them, and be- 
ing well ſalted and barrelled. See HERrRixG. 


FiSHERY, /+b/ter. Loſers are taken along the Britiſh cha- 


nel, and on the coaſt of Norway, whence they are 
brought to London for ſale; and alſo in the frith of 
Edinburgh, and on the coaſt of Northumberland. 

By 10 and 11 W. III. cap. 24. no J her is to be taken 
under cight inches in length, from the peak of the noſe 
to the end of the middle tin of the tail; and by 9 G. II. 
cap. 33. no labſlers are to be taken on the coaſt of Scot- 
land from the firſt of June to the firſt of September, 


FISHE*Y, mackerel. Tlie mackerel is a ſalt- water filh, with- 


out ſcales. Its body is round, and flethy ; terminating 
almoſt in a point, at each extreme. 

Some perſons well ſkilled in the naval architecture, hold 
its figure the moſt commodious for ſwimming of «1! others, 
and propoſe it as a model for the building of thips. 

It is ordinarily about a foot long; when in the water, it 
appears yellow, and when out of it, of a ſilver white, ex- 
cepting four ſtreaks, or ſpeckles, of a deep blue; on the 
back and ſides. See MACKEREL, 

The mackerel is a ſummer fiſh of paſſage, found in large 
ſhoals, in divers parts of the ocean, not far north ; but 
eſpecially on the French and Engliſh coaſts. 

The fiſhing is uſually in the months of April, May, and 
June, and even July, according to the place, They en- 
ter the Engliſh channel in April, and proceed up to the 
ſtreights of Dover, as the ſummer advances ; ſo that by 
June they are on the coaſts of Cornwall, Suſſex, Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, &c, where the fhery is moit conſider- 
able. They are an excellent food, freſh ; and not to be 
deſpiſed when well prepared, pickled, and put up in 
barrels: a method of preſetving them chiefly uſed in 
Cornwall, 

Naturaliſts have obſerved, that the water wherein mackere! 
has been boiled, often yields a light, after ſtirring it a 
little. See FIRE, and Luminouſneſs of the SE a, 

The fiſh is taken two ways; either with a line, or nets : 
the latter is the more conliderable, and is uſually per- 
formed in the night-time. 'The rules obſerved in the 
fiſhing for mackerel are much the ſame as thoſe already 
mentioned in the fiery of hertiugs. 

There are two ways of pickling them: the firſt is, by 
opening and gurting them, and filling the belly with alt, 
crammed in as hard as poſhble with a ſtick ; which done 
they range them in ſtrata or rows, at the bottom of the 
veſſel, ſtrewing ſalt between the layers. 

In the ſecond way, they put them immediately into tubs 
full of brine, made of freſh water and ſalt; and leave 
them to ſteep, till they have imbibed ſalt enough to make 
them keep; after which they ate taken out, and bartelled 
up, taking care ro preſs them cloſe down. 

Mackerel are not cured or exported as merchandize, ex- 
cept a few by the Yarmouth and Leoſtoff merchants, 
but are generally conſumed at home; eſpecially in the 
city of London, and the ſea-ports between the Thames 


and Yarmouth, eaſt, and the Land's end of Cornwall, 
weſt. 


FISHERY, oy/ter, is principally carried on at Colcheſter, in 


Eſſex; Feverſham and Milton, in Kent; the Iſle of Wight; 
the Swales of the Medway ; and 'Tenby, on the coaſt of 
Wales. From Feverſham, aud adjacent parts, the Dutch 
have ſometimes loaded a hundred large hoys with ce! 
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in a year. N ate alſo taken in great quantities near 


Portſmouth, and in all the creeks and rivers between 

Southampton end Chicheſter ; many of which ate carried 
about by ſea to London and to Colcheſter, to be fed in the 

pits about Wavenhoe, and other places. See OYSTER. 

FrsHERY, pearl. See PEARL fiſhery. 

FisHERY, pilchard. The pilchard is a ſmall ſalt- water fiſh, 
bigger than the anchovy, but leſs than the herring, which 
in other reſpects it reſembles. Its head is yellow ; its 
belly white; and its back a ſea-greey. It eats admirably, 
freſh, or lightly ſalted. See P1L.CHARD. 

There are certain ſeaſons for fiſhing the pilchard; which, 
like the herring and anchovy, is a fiſh of paſſage; and 
its arrival is indicated by ſimilar figns with that of the 
berrings. They are prepared and ſalted much as the an- 
chovy 1s ; with this difference, that the head is cut off the 


latter: but the pilchard were diſtinguiſhable from the an | 


chovy, even though its head were off likewiſe ; the pl 
chard having a very flat back, and the anchovy a round | 
one. 
The chief pilchard fiſheries are along the coaſts of Dal- 
matia, to the ſouth of the iſland Iſſea; on the coaſts of 
Bretagne, from Belle iſland as far as Breſt ; and along 
the coaſts of Cornwall and Devonſhire. 
It is a ſaying of the Corniſh men, with regard to the p1/- 
chard, that it is the leaſt fiſh in ſize, moſt in number, 
and greateſt in gain, of any they take out of the ſea. 
This obſervation is amply confirmed by Dr. Borlaſe's ac- 
count of this fer; for Landes the great number of per- 
ſons employed by it, the poor are fed with the offals of 
the captures, the land with the refuſe of the fiſh and 
ſalt, the merchant finds the gains of commiſſion and com- 
merce, and the fiſhermen the gains of the fiſh, The 
uſual produce of the number of hogſheads exported each 
year, for ten years, from 1747 to 1756, incluſive, from 
the four ports of Fowey, Falmouth, Penzance, and St. 
Ives, amounted to 29,795 hogſheads. Every hogſhead 
for ten years laſt paſt, together with the bounty allowed 
ſor each hogſhead exported, and the oil made out of each, 
has amounted, one year with another, at an average, to 
the price of 1/1, 13s. and 3d; fo that the caſh paid for 
pilchards exported has, at a medium, annually amounted 
to the ſum of 49,532 J. 10s, The number taken at one 
ſhooting out of the nets is amazingly great. In 1767, 
there were at one time incloſed in St. Ives's bay 7000 
hogſheads, each hogſhead containing 35, oco fiſh ; in all 
245,000,000, 
'That on the coaſts of Dalmatia is ſo plentiful, that it 
not only furniſhes all Greece, but a great part of Italy. 
That on the coaſts of Bretagne employs yearly above 
three hundred ſloops, and moſt of the ſeamen of the 
country, 
The fiſh caught cn our own coaſts, though bigger, are 
not ſo much valued, as thoſe on the coaſts of France; 
owing principally to their not being ſo thoroughly cured. 
The ſeaſon is from June to September. 
The p1ilchards naturally follow the light; and will gather 
about a boat that bears a light in the night time ; which 
contributes much to the facility of the Hey. 
On the coaſts of France they make uſe of the roes of cod- 


fiſh, as a bait ; which, thrown into the ſea, makes them | 


riſe from the bottom, and run into the nets, placed for 
that purpoſe, e 
On our coaſts, there are 2 called in Cornwall 
huers, poſted aſhore, who, ſpying by the colour of the 
water where the ſhoals are, make figns to the boats, to 
get among them, to caſt their nets. 
hen taken, the fiſh are brought to a warehouſe on ſhore, 
where they ate laid up in broad piles, ſupported by backs 
and ſides, 
As they pile them, they ſalt them with bay-ſalt; in which 
they lie ſoaking twenty or thirty days, and diſcharge a 
great quantity of blood, with dirty pickle, and bittern ; 
which laſt draws much of the oil from the fiſh, to the 
great loſs of the owners. . When taken out of the pile, 
there remains a quantity of ſalt, blood, ſcales, &c. at bot- 
tom, which, with freſh ſalt, ſerves for another pile. 
They now proceed to waſh them in ſea-water to clear off 
the dirt and blood ; and when dry, they put them up in 
barrels, and preſs them hard down 'to ſqueeze out the 
oil, which ifſues away at a hole in the bottom of the caſk ; 
and in this ſtate they are fit for ſale, or uſe. 

FisHERY, ſalmon. The ſalmon is a northern fiſh, being un- 
known in the Mediterranean ſea, and other warm cli- 
mates, and, according to ſome, breeds in the ſea z but 
the opinion of others ſeems better warranted, that it 
breeds in the clear ſandy parts of rivers, remote from 
their mouths. They commonly ſpawn in November; 
and when they have found a place fit for the purpoſe the 
male and female unite in forming a proper receptable ſor 
it in the ſand or gravel, about the depth of eighteen 
inches; in this the female depoſits ber ſpawn, and the 


* 
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male his milt, which they cover carefully, as it 3s fan 
with their tails; for aſter ſpawning they ate obſerve, 1 
havg no ſkin on that part. The ſpawn lies buried till the 
ſpring. The milter and ſpawner, having performed th in 
office, betake themſelves to the ſea; and if their reinen 
be prevented by weirs, or the like, they become ſ. 1. 
lean, and are then called 4/pper, pine away, and die * 
two years time, If they ſpawn in the mean time the 
produce is a diminutive ſalmon, called Regper, which 
will never arrive at the natural bulk; it being the fen 
that makes them grow big, and the rivers fat. Ihe * 
male is diſtinguiſhed ſrom the male, in that 's noſe 10 
longer, and more hooked, its ſcales not ſo b- ight, 104 
its body ſpeckled over with dark brown ſpots, its bel! 
flatter, and its fleſh not ſo red; more dry, and lefs dels. 
cious to the taſte. In ſpawniny time, when they repair 
ſrom the ſea up to the rivers, ſearce any thing can ſto 
their progreſs. Many have ſeen them leap up cataracts 
and precipices, many yards high. Sce SaLMox. 
When que 9” firſt enter the freſh water, they have a 
number of inſets, the lerne ſulmmee of Linnæus, ad- 
hering to them, eſpecially above the gills, which are 
ſigns that the fiſh is in high ſcaſon; theſe die and drop 
off ſoon aſter the /almen 2 left the ſea, About the 
latter end of March, the ſpawn begins to exclude the 
young, which gradually increaſe to the length of four or 
five inches, and are then termed ſmelts or ſmouts ; and 
about the beginning of May the Tweed, &c. is full of 
them; but they are ſoon hurried away to the fea. About 
the middle of June the earlieſt of the ſry begin to drop, 
as it were, into the river again from the ſea, being about 
twelve, fourteen, or fixtcen inches, and they gradually 
increaſe in number and ſize till about the end of July; 
(at Berwick the fiſh in this ſtage is called gilſe) when 
they again leſſen in number, and increaſe in ſize, ſome 
being fix, ſeven, eight, or nine pounds in weight, 

The chief /almon fi//eries in Europe are along the coaſts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 'The fithing uſually 
begins about the firſt of January, and ends by the laſt of 
September. Ir is performed with nets, in the places 
where the rivers empty themſelves into the ſea, and 
along the ſea-coaſts thereabout. The G{h are ſeen to 
croud thither frequently in ſhoals from all parts, in 
ſearch of the freſh water ; they alſo fiſh for them higher 
up in the rivers ; ſometimes with nets, and fometimes 
with a kind of locks, or weirs, made for the purpoſe, 
with iron grates therein, ſo diſpoſed, as that the fiſh, in 
going up the river, open them with their head; but are 


no ſooner entered, than the gate claps to. Thus the 


ſalmon are incloſed as in a reſervoir, where it is eaſy 
to take them. In ſome places they hſh ſor /a/mon in the 
night time, by the light of torches, or kindled ſtraw. 
The fiſhermen watch when the fiſh draws towards the 
light, whereof he is naturally a great lover, and ſtrikes 
him with a ſpear, or liſter, In ſome parts of Scotland, 
it is ſaid, they ride a fiſhing up the rivers, and when 
they ſpy them in the ſhallow parts, ſhoot them with ſire- 
arms. 

Salmon form, in ſeveral countries, a great article of com- 
merce; being cured in different ways, by ſalting, pick- 
ling, and drying. There are ſtationary fſberies in Ice- 
land, Norway, and the Baltic z but thoſe at Coleraine in 
Ireland, at Berwick in Great Britain, and in ſome of the 
rivers of Scotland, are the moſt confiderable. The cap- 
ture in the Tweed near Berwick, about the month of 
July, is prodigious; a boat load, and ſometimes ncar 
two, is taken in a tide z and it is common to take from 
fifty to a hundred fiſh at one hawl. At this time the 
coopers in Berwick begin to ſalt both /n aud gilles 
in pipes, and other large veſſels, and then barrel them to 
ſend abroad. The ſalmon barrel holds above forty-two 
gallons, wine meaſure. Moſt of the /a/m:n taken before 
April is ſent freſh to London; and that which they fail 
to ſend is boiled, picked, and kitted. Freſh /' has 
alſo been ſent to London in the latter end of September 3 
but then the fiſh are full of large roes, very thin bellied, 
and are eſteemed neither palatable nor wholeſome. In 
the month of July a ſtone of freſh amen, of eighteen 
pounds ten ounces and a half, has been ſold at Berwick 
for eight pence ; but the more common price is between 
ſixteen pence, and two ſhillings and ſix pence. The fea- 
ſon for liſhing in the Tweed begins the thirtieth of No- 
vember, though the fiſhermen work very little till after 
Chriſtmas, and ends on Michaelmas day. Therc are on 
this river forty-one conſiderable fiſheries, be ſides others 
of leſs value, rented for near 5400 J. per annum. 
Scotland poſſeſſes alſo great numbers of fine f/beries en 
both ſides of that kingdom. The /a/mon are cured in the 
ſame manner as at Berwick ; and a great quantity 13 ſent 
to London in the ſpring z but after that time the adven- 
turer begins to bartel and export them to foreign coun- 


tries; though the demand for them is much Wr 
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late years. They have alſo in Scotland a great deal of 


ſalmon, ſalted in the common way, which, after ſoaking 
in brine for a competent time, is well preſſed, and then 
dried in ſmoke : this is called Eper, is chiefly made for 
home conſumption, and, of ah cured and prepared, 
is reckoned very delicious food. The north of [reland 
abounds with this fiſh : the moſt conſiderable f/hery is at 
Cranna, about a mile and a half from Coleraine, rented, 
in 1754, for 6201. a year. Tt is ſituated on the river Ban, 
wheie they fiſh with nets eighteen ſcore yards long, and 
are continually drawing night and day though the whole 
ſeaſon, which laſts about four months; eight hundred 
and forty fiſh have been taken at a fingle draught. There 
js alſo a weir on the river, which takes the fiſh that eſcape 
the nets. In 1760, three hundred and twenty tons were 
taken in the Cranna fi/bery. The jalmon are cured in this 
manner: they are firſt ſplit, and the guts and pills, and 
many of the bones, are taken out, and then rubbed with 
fine (alt ; and aſter lying in pickle in large tubs for (ix 
weeks, are packed up with layers of coarſe brown Spa- 
niſh ſalt in caſks, ſix of which make a ton. I heſe are 
exported to Leghorn and V-nice, &c. at the price of 
twelve or thirteen pounds a ton. Pennant's Brit. Zool. 
„ol. iii. p. 284. 294. 
The 25 4 5 5 Anne, cap 2 1. Was made fot the in- 
creaſe and preſervation of /ulmin in rivers in the coun- 
ties of Southampton and Wilts, 1equiring that no ſalmen 
be taken between the firlt of Augulit and twelfth of 
November, or under ſize, &c. Aud by 1 Geo. I. cap. 
18. ſalmen taken in the rivers Severn, Dee, Wye, Were, 
Ouſe, &c. are to be cighteen inches long, at leaſt; or 
the perſons catching them Mall forteic 5“. | And by 30 
Geo. II. cap. 21. no ſalmon is to be caught in the rivers 
Thames and Medway between the eleventh of Nove mber 
and twenty-fourth of Auguſt, or to be of leſs weight 
than ſix pounds. 
Falmen is alſo fiſhed for in rivers, after the manner of 
trout, with a line and hook. He bites belt in the after- 
noon, about three, in May, June, July, and Auguſt, 
the water being clear, and a little breeze of wind ſtit— 
ring; eſpecially if the wind and ſtream ſet contrary ways. 
The ſaimon is caught like a trout, with worm, fly, and 
minim; and eſpecially the garden-worm, if well ſecured, 
and kept twenty days in moſs. "The /almen never ſtays 
Jong in a place, but is continually ſhifting to be as near 
the ſpring-head as poſſible, and twimming generally in 
the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of the rivers, near the 
ground. Put two or three garden-worms well ſcoured 
on your hook at once, as if you were baiting for trout 
and be ſure to give him time to gorge his bait, before you 
ſtrike. Some uſe a wire-ring on the top of the rod, 
through which the line may be let run to any length at 
pleaſure, by a reel near the hand. 
FiSHERY, urge. The fturgemn is a large ſea-fiſh, which 
at its ſeaſon tuns up the rivers; having a ſharp-pointed 
ſnout, a flat belly, and bluiſh back. Surgeons, as well 
as whales, are reckoned among the number of ROYAL 
fihes. 
There are furgions of all ſizes: and we even read of 
ſome twenty feet long; but the middle fize are reckoned 
the beſt; though ſome prefer the ſmaller. See STUR- 
Gkox. 
It is of the roe or eggs of this fiſh that the cavEaR, or 
kavia, ſo much prized by the Italians, & c. is prepared. 
Sturgeon, when freſh, eats deliciouſly. To make it keep, 
they ſalt or pickle it in large pieces, and put them up in 
caps, from twenty-five to hſty pounds. | 
The greateſt /rergeon fiſbery in the world is in the mouth 
of the Volga, in the Caſpian ſea; where the Muſcovites 
find employmeut for a great number of men, We have 
lately had a conſiderable ſupply of /urgeon from North 
America, which rivals that of the Baltic. 
They are not caught in nets, but in a kind of incloſwe, 
formed by huge ſtakee, diſpoſed in triangles, repreſenting 
the letter Z ſeveral times repeated. Theſe kinds ct 
fiſheries are open on the fide towards the ſea, and civic 
on the other; by which means the fiſh, aſcending in its 
ſeafon up the river, embarraſſes itſelf in theſe narrow, 
angnſar retreats; and, not being able io turn itſelf, 0 
go back again, on account of its bulk, is eaſily Itruck, and 
killed with a fort of harping-iron. They are alſo taken 
during ſummer, in the lakes Friſchechaff and Curiſch— 
baff, near Pillau, in large nets, made of {mall cord; the 
adjacent ſhores are formed into diſtricts, and farmed out 
to companies of fiſhermen ; ſome of which are rented tor 
* fix thouſand guilders, or near 300. per annum. 
The chief object of this f/bery is the roe or ſpawn, which 
15 a commodity as much uſed in Muſcovy as butter in 
Holland; and there are ſome flurgeens that furniſh. each. 
four hundred pounds thereof. It is only the lefler and 
younger ſurgeon that they pickle for eating. 


FISHERY, whale, or Greenland FiSHERY. This huge fiſh 
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we have elſewhere obſerved, is chleſly caught in the 
North ſea. The largeſt ſort are found about Spitzbergen, 
ſome of them being there two hundred feet in length. 
Thoſe on the coaſts of Ametica are about ninety, or a 
hundred ; and thoſe on the coaſts of Guyenne, and the 
Mediterranean, are the ſmalleſt of all, 

The firlt perſons that ſeem to have been employed in the 
whale. fiſhery were the Norwegians; probably ſoon after 
their diſcovery of Greenland, about the year 83): for 
we find, that king Alfred received information from 
Ockher, a Norwegian, in 887 or 890, that the Norwe- 
gians were employed in this iti. He tells the king, 
tha the ſailed along the Norway coaſt, as far north as the 
whale-hunters commonly ule to travel; but it ſeems that 
all knowledge of chis gainful employ was loſt, at leaſt in 


this country, for almoſt ſeven centuries. The Biſcay- 


ners were alſo concerned in it, for the ſake not only of 
the oil, but alſo of the whale-bone, before the Engliſh ; 
for, though their north--aſt diſcoveries in 1553 had 
pointed out the way to the whale-fiſhery at Spitzbergen, 
they were ſo ignorant of the buſineſs in 1575, as to be 
under a 2 of procuring information and aſſiſtance 
from Biſcay for this purpoſe. The firſt mention that oc- 
cuts in the Engliſh hiſtory of whale-fins, or whale-bone, 
is in 1593, when eight hundred fins, part of the cargo 
of ſome B ſcay ſhips, that had been wrecked three years 
before, were brought to England from the bay of St. 
Laurence in America by an Engliſh ſhip; previous to 
which time, the ladies ſtays, as Mr. Anderſon obſerves, 
muſt have been made of ſplit or ſome other tough and 
plant wood; the whale-fiſhery being carried on for the 
ſake of the oil long before the diſcovery of the u'e of the 
whale- bone, w hich was firſt brought to England, with 
the blubber or oil, in 1617. The Engliſh, having been 
accuſtomed to the Northern ſeas, by Gets repcated trials 
for a north-weſt and north-eaſt paſſage to China, in 1598 
commenced their er for whales at or near Spitzber- 
gen, where thoſe animals reſort in greater numbers than 
any where elſe. But the firſt Englith voyage for the pur- 
pole of killing ue, was undertaken by the Ruſſian 
company in 1611, who ſent two ſhips thither, with fix 
Biſcayners, expert in the buſineſs; the ſhips were loſt, 
though their men and boats, &c. were ſaved by a ſhip 
of Hull, then at Spitzbergen. In 1618, the Eaſt India 
adventurers joined ſtock with the Ruffian company for 
purſuing the whale-f/bery, and fitted out thirteen ſhips, 
but the voyage proved unſucceisful. The manner of ma- 
naging the wha'e-fiſhing, boch by the Engliſh and Dutch 
was then quite different from the preſent mode: the 
whales, having never been diſturbed, reſorted to the 
bays near the ſhore, ſo that their blubber was eaſily 
landed at Spitzbergen, where they erected crokeries, i. e. 
coppers, &c. ſor boiling their oil; and theſe they left 
ſtanding from year to year, and only brought home the 
purified oil, and the whale-bone. The Engliſh, having 
been the firſt in that her), kept poſleſſion of the beſt 
bays; the Hollanders, coming later, were obliged to find 
bays farther to the North; the Danes, who came later 
into this trade that the Dutch, got in between the Eng- 
liſn and Dutch; the Hamburgers came aſter the Danes, 
and after them came the French, and alſo the Biſcay- 
ners, the meſt ancient whale=tithers in Europe, except 
the Norwegians, and purſued the fame method. But, 
ſince theſe times, the whales are leſs frequent in the 
bays, and are commonly among the openings of the ice 
farther from the land; io that the blubber is now cut 
from the whales after they arc killed, in the manner de- 
ſcribed in the ſequel of this. article, and brought home 
to be boiled and purified, and the whale-fins are alſo to 
be cleaned at home. This latter method of ſiſhing, be- 
ing dangerous to ſhipping, ciſcouraged our Engliſh ad- 
ventuters who traded in a company; ſo that they ſoon 
after, viz. in 1619, relinquitked the fiſhery. Some pri- 
vate adventurers proſecuted the trade with various ifuc- 
ceis in 1021, 1622, and 1623, when they were moleited 
by the Dutch, who were then iuperior in number of 
ſhips, and had the prince of Orange*'s commiſſion ; for 
in 1622, the Dutch, for preventing of diſtutbapce in 
their whale-fi/cery, had erefted an excluſive company, 
who, by their own power, might protect it: however, 
the f/hcry was laid open, in 1643, to all the inhabitants 
of the ſeven provinces. As to che claims which different 
European nations have alle dged in favour of a monopoly 
of the whale-fiſkery at Spitzbergen, it bas been uiged by 
the Engliſh that they were the firſt diſcoverers, by fir 
Hugh Willoughby, in 1553; by the Dutch, who deny 
his having been ſo far north as Spitzbergen, and main— 
tain their having firſt diſcovered it in 1590; by the 
Danes, that Spitzbergen is a part of Old Greenland, 
poſſeſſed in early times by them. But all nations have 
now wiſcly given up their excluſive pretenſfions, and that 
part of the world remains now alike free to all nations 
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for this fry. In 16436, king Charles I. confirmed, dy 
his proclamation, the Greenland whate-fi/Aery ſolely to 

the Ruſſia company, who ſoon relinquiſhed it. In 1672 

an attempt was niade ſor reviving this fhery, when an 

2c was paſſed for the encouragement of it; and this act 

was continued in 1690, but without any great effect. | 
A corporation was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, in 

1693, for carrying on this hey, called the GREEN- 

LAND company. 

In 1725 the Engliſh South-ſea company revived this 

trade ; but, after great loſſes, were obliged to diſconti- 

nue it in 1733. At this time a bounty of 20s. per ton 

was granted by parliament to Britiſh ſhips of two hundred 

tons and upwards, fitted out for the whale-fiſhery, which 
bounty was not only continued in 1740, but an additional 

bounty of 105. per ton was granted ducing the war with 
Spain, in which we were then engaged; and in 1749, a 
farther bounty or allowance of 20s. over and above that 
of 1733, was granted to all Britiſh whale-fiſhing ſhips, 
and extended to ſhips of the Britiſh American colonies 
and in 1755 this bounty was extended to ſhips under two 
hundred tons burthen; and, as a farther encouragement 
to rhis f/hery, foreign proteſtants, ſerving three years in 
it, were naturalized on certain conditions. See Hack- 
luyt's Coll. Voyages, and Anderſon's Hiſtory of Com- 
merce. 

But, notwithſtanding the great importance and numer- 
ous advantages of this trade to England, and the en- 
couragement which the legiſlature has given it, the 
Dutch have carried it on with much greater ſucceſs than 
the Englith 3 and it is now eſteemed one of the principal 
branches of their flouriſhing trade. The chief merchants 
of the ſeveral provinces aſſociate themſelves into a body 
for carrying it on, and ſend every year a great fleet 
of veſſels to the North ſeas for that purpoſe. They at- 
tempted to make their firſt eſtabliſhments in Greenland; 
but not ſucceeding, they have fince fixed their fiſhery 
about the weſtern coaſt of Spitzbergen, from the latitude 
of 76 deg. 40 min. to 80 deg. and from eaſt to weſt 
about eighty-nine leagnes. 

To give ſome idea of the manner and importance of this 
trade, we ſhall here ſubjoin the diſcipline of a long time 
obſerved in the whale-fiſhery, the method of filhing ; 


the cargo and equipage of a veſſel; and the produce | 


thereof. | 

The diſcipline is adjuſted by a ſtanding regulation, canſiſt- 
ing of twelve articles; the principal whereof are : 
That in caſe a fiſhing} veſſel be ſhipwrecked and the cap- 
tain and crew ſaved; the next veſſel they meet ſhall take 


them in; and the ſecond veſſel take half of them from | 


the firſt; but that no veſſel ſhall be obliged to take any 
of the loading of a veſſel ſhipwrecked; that the effects 
of a ſhipwrecked veſſel, which are abſolutely relinquiſhed, 
and which another captain ſhall find, and take up, upon 
his arrival in Holland, he ſhall account for one half of 
them to the proprietors of the ſhipwrecked veſſel, clear of 
all expences; that, if the crew deſert a ſhipwrecked veſſel 
they ſhall have no claim to any of the effects ſaved, but 
the whole ſhall go to the proprietor ; but if they be pre- 
ſent when the effects are ſaved, and aſſiſt therein, the 
ſhall have one fourth thereof; that if a perſon kill a ſiſh 
on the ice, it ſhall de reputed his own, ſo long as he 
leaves any perſon with it; but the minute he leaves it, it 
becomes the due of the firſt captain that comes that way 
but that, if a fiſh be tied to an anchor, or a rope faſtened 
to the ſhore, it ſhall remain to its firſt proprietor, though 
he leave it alone; thatif any perſon be wounded or lam- 
ed in the ſervice, the commiſſioners of the fiſhery under- 
take to procure him a reaſonable ſatisfaction; to which 
the whole flcer ſhall contribute. 

Beſides this general regulation, to the obſervance of 
which all the captains, pilots, and maſters of veſſels, are 
obliged to ſwear, before they put to ſea, there is alſo a 
particular one for each ſhip's crew, which they are all 
ſworn to execute, in preſence of one of the commillion- 
ers, who goes aboard every ſhip, te receive the oath. 


This regulation is a kind of charter-party, importing, 


that they will attend prayers morning and evening, on 
Pain of an amercement, at the diſcretion of the captain; 
that they will not get drunk, nor draw their knives, on 
forfeiture of half of their wages; nor fight, on forfeiture 
of the whole; that no one ſhall lay wagers on the good 
or ill ſucceſs of the fiſhing, nor buy or ſell, on theſe con- 
ditionsÞ in caſe we take one or more fiſh, on penalty of 
twenty-five orins ; that they will be contented with the 
proviſions allowed them; and that they will never light 
fire, candle, or match, by night or day, without the 
captain's leave, on the like penalty, 

After the reading of this regulation, the crew are all 
called, to receive the cuſlomary gratuity before their ſet- 
ting out, with an aſſurance of another ſum at their return 
in ptopottion to the ſucceſs of the fiſhing, 
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The captain, on this occaſion, receives from 
to a hundred and fifty florins the pilot ** Prue 
ſixty; each harpooner from forty to fifty florins of 
other officers from twenty-ſix to thirty-ſix florins; the 
elder ſailors twenty; and the younger twelve. : 
The fleet, which conſiſts moſtly of fluyts from two t 
f 0 
three hundred tons, and from thirty-ſix men to fort 
two, uſually ſets ſail about the beginning of April and 
takes its courſe by the ifſes of Iceland, from 60 to 61 de 
grees of latitude; after which, leaving them to the welt, 
it ſteers northward, through 73, 74, and 75 deg, of la- 
titude, where they begin to find the ice. 
It is among theſe huge heaps of ice, wherewith the whole 
quarter is filled, that they fi:t begin to ſpy the whales 
and there moſt of the veſſels fix their abode for the Th 
ing. But as the fiſh are larger and fatter the farther 
north they go, ſome captains will venture as far as 80 or 
82 deg. of north lat. Each veſſel of three hundred tongs 
has fix ſhalſoops; and each ſhalloop has ſix harpooners 
with five ſeamen to row it. To every ſhalloop there __ 
ſeven lines, of three inches circumference; five of them 
in the hind- part of the veliel, and two before. The hind 
lines together make fix bundred fathoms, and, with the 
addition of the otner two, eight hundred and eighty, If 
the whale dive deeper, or run farther underneath the ice 
than this ſtint, the line muſt be cut, leſt the ſhalloop be 
drawn aſter it. h 
In the Engliſh whale-fi/bery every ſhip has fix or ſeven 
boatsz each of which has one harpooner, one boat- 
ſteerer, one manager of the line, and four ſeamen to row 
it. In each boat there are two or three harpoons, ſeveral 
lances, and fix lines faſt-ned together, each line being a 
hundred and twenty ſathom long. To each harping iron 
is faſtened a ſtrong ſtick, about fix feet Jong, and a ſoft 
pliable line, about fix fathom long, called the fore-gauger 
which is faſtened to the lines in the boat. When more 
line is wanted, the lines of a ſecond boat are faſtened to 
thoſe of the firſt. 
The inſtrument, wherewith the whale is ſtruck, is a 
HARPING-r07, or javelin, five ot fix feet long, pointed 
with ſteel, in a triangular ſhape, like the barb of an 
arrow. 
The harpooner, upon fight of the fiſh, from one end of 
the ſhallop where he is placed, flings the harping iron 
with all his might againſt his back; and, if he be ſo 
happy as to make it penetrate the ſkin and fat into the 
fleſh, he lets go a ſtring faſtened to the harping-iron, at 
the end whereof is a dry gourd, which ſwimming on the 
water, diſcovers whereabout the whole is ; for the mi- 
nute he is ſtruck, he plunges to the bottom, commonly 
ſwimming againſt the wind. 
If the whale return to breathe in the air, the harpooner 
takes occaſion to give him a freſh wound, till, fainting 
by the loſs of blood, the men have an opportunity of ap- 
proaching him, and thruſting a long ſteeled lance under 
his gills into his breaſt, and through the inteſtines, ſoon 
diſpatch him; and when the carcaſe begins to float, they 
cut holes in the fins and tail; and, tying a rope in theſe 
holes, they tow him to the veſſel, where he is faſtened 
along the larboard fide of the ſhip, floating upon his back 
almoſt level with the ſea. T hey then begin to take the 
over or fat, and the fins, as they are called, or whale 
ne. 
In order to this, ſeveral men ſtand upon the 6h, with a 
kind of iron calkers, or ſpurs, to prevent their flipping; 
and cut off the tail, which is hoiſted upon deck, and 
then cut out ſquare pieces of blubber, weighing two or 
three thouſand pounds, which are hoiſted on board with 
the capſtan, where each piece is. again cut into {maller 
pieces, each of two or three hundred pounds weight ; 
and theſe are thrown into the hold, and left to drain for 
three or four days. When all the blubber is cut from 
the belly of the bh, it is turned on one fide, by means 
of a piece of blubber left in the middle, called the can 
or turning-piece ; and then they cut out this ſide in large 
pieces, called bockies, as before, and alſo the whale- bones 
with the gums, which are preſerved entire, and hoiſted 
on deck, where the blades are cut and ſeparated, and 
leſt till they have time to clean and ſcrape them. The 
fiſh is next tuined oa its back, and the blubber cut out 
from the back and crown bone ; and laſt of all they cut 
the blubber from the other fide as before, They then 
cut out the two large jaw-bones, ſituate in the under- 
lip, which are hoiſted on deck, cleanſed and faſtened fo 
the ſhrouds, and tubs are placed under them to recess 
the oil which they diſcharge; this oil belongs to the 
captain, and likewiſe the tail and fins. The carcaſe is 
leſt to float, and ſupplies food for Greenland birds, 
called mallemucks, &c. In three or four days, they boiſt 
the pieces of blubber out of the hold, chop them, and 
put ſmall pieces through the bung-holes into their calks- 


A whale, the longelt blade of whoſe mouth is nine ot 
| ten 
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| nerally fills thirty butts with blubber; but one 
1 Ty will fill ſeventy butts and more. A 
ood large whale is valued at about 1000/. ſterling. A 
ful ſhip of three hundred tons in worth, clear of all ex- 
ence, at leaſt oo. There is a premium aſſigned to 
— perſon in the ſhip for every whale: the captain has 
three guineas; the mare, one; each  harpooner, one; 
the ſurgeon, one; carpenter, one; cook and boat- 
ſtceters, half a guinea each; a common man, a crown; 
and each boy, half a crown. The captain and harpooners 
have no wages; but the captain is allowed twenty-five 
ounds, and the harpooners, nine guineas each. In a 
ſucceſsful voyage they have fix ſhillings for every ton of 
oil boiled in Greenland-dock ; but the reſt of the ſhip's 
company have monthly wages, beſides the fiſh-money, 
| il- money. 
. now pax ES but to ſail homewards, where the 
fat is to be boiled, and melted down into train-oll, 
The whate-fi/hery of the Caroline iſlands is more eaſy 
and agreeable than that of all other places, and befide the 
great profir, affords a pleaſant ſpeQa.le to multitudes of 
on the ſhores. ; 
broke bow ten or twelve of theſe iſles diſpoſed in form of 
a circle, ſo that they mw : wy of port, in which the 
is perpetually calm and pleatant. 
has — * in this gulf, the people all get into 
their canoes, and rowing toward the ſea, keep between 
the creature and its retreat, and drive him forwards to- 
wards the iſles at the bottom of the port. They drive 
kim in this manner before them into the ſhallows, where 
they plunge into the water themſelves, and ſome get ropes 
and chains about him, while others dart him with their 
ſpears. Their agility and addreſs is wonderful in this. 
The creature can never get away when they have once 
got him faſtened, but is ſoon killed, and got to the 
ſhore. 
ISHERY, produce of one year's whale. To ſtate the pro- 
x duce, ks choice of the fi/hery of 1697, as being 
one of the greateſt, and moſt fortunate, that ever was 
known ; to which we ſhall add that of the year 1725, 
In the year 1697, there were a hundred and eighty-nine 
veſſ-ls of divers nations; whereof a hundred and twenty- 
one were Dutch, forty-ſeven Hamburghers, two Swediſh, 
four Daniſh, twelve of Bremen, two of Embden, and 
one of Lubeck; who caught in #11 1968 fiſh. 
In the year 1725, there were two hundred and twenty- 
fix veſſels; whereof one hundred and forty-four were 
Dutch, twelve Engliſh, forty-three Hamburghers, 
twenty-three of Bremen, two of Berghen, two of Flenl- 
burg. Their captures were 349 fiſh. | 


The Dutch captures in 1697, produced 41,344 puncheons 


The Hamburghers 16,414 (of blubber 
The 5wedes — — — 540 
The Danes — — 1710 
The Bremeners — — 3790 
The Embdeners 68 


The Engliſh captures in 1725, produced 10cO puncheons 
of blubber, and 20 tons of whale-bone. ; 

Now, eſtimating the puncheon of blubber at thirty flo- 
rius Dutch, or 2/. 15s. Engliſh, the current price in the 
year 1697, the total produce of the year's Ming amounts 
to 175,031/. 10s. ſterling. As to fins, or whale-bones 
ſetting them at two thouſand weight per whale, and an 
hundred weight at 44. 4s. they will yield 165,312/. 
which, added to the former ſum, amounts to 340,94 y/. 
105. 

Mr. Anderſon, in bis Hiſtory of Commerce. vol. ii. p. 350, 
obſerves, from an account of the Dutch whale-f/þing tor 
forty-ſix years, ending anno 1721, that in this time they 
had employed 5886 ſhips, and caught 32907 whales, 
which valued one with another at $00!. give an amount 
for the whole value of above 16 millions iterling, gained 
out ot the ſea moſtly by the labour of the people, deduct- 
ing the expence of the wear and tear of ſhipping, the 
catks, ang the proviſions. The whale-fi/hery begins in 
May, and continues through the months of June and 
July; but whether the ſhips have had good or bad ſuc- 
ceſs, they muſt come away and get clear of the ice by the 
end of Auzutt; fo that iu the month of September at 
fartheſt they may be expected home; but the more for- 
tunate ſhips may return in June or july. 

FISHES, aboard a Ship, are pieces of timber, convex on 
one ſide, and concave on the other, uſed to ſtrengthen 
the maſts and yards, when they begin to fail, through 
an extraordinaty weight of fail, or after damage in bat- 
tle, ot tempeituous weather. They both nail the fi 575 
on with icon ſpikes, and alſo would them as they call it, 
that is, wind ropes hard about them. There is alſo a 
tackle called the fi, which hangs at the end of the davit 
by the (trap of the block, in which is the runner of the 
f/b-baok;, by which means the fluke of the anchor is 
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haled up to the ſhip's bow, or chainwale, See Brocxs. 
Perhaps this tackle was called a f/, from that which the 
ancients called a dolphin, which was a pointed and vaſtly 
heavy piece of iron, which they uſed to heave up by a 
tackle to a good height, and then, when they came near 
enough to the enemies ſhip, let it fail at once, to break 
or pierce a hole through the bottom of the enemies veſſel, 
and ſink her. 

Fisn-gig, an inſtrument uſed to ſtrike / at ſea, particu- 
larly dolphins. It conſiſts of a ſtaff, three or four barbed 
prongs, and a line faſtened to the end, on which the 
prongs are fixed; to the other end is fitted a piece of 
lead, which ſerves to give additional force to the ſtroke 
when the weapon flies, and to turn the points upward af- 
ter the h is penetrated. 

FSH-GARTH, according to Skinner, Ggnifies an engine 
to take %; but it ſhould rather ſeem to denote the dam 
- weir in a river, where theſe engines are laid aud 
uſed 

FISH-GLUE, See IcHTHYOCOLLA and GLUE, 

FISHING, the act or art of catching /h. 

Right of fbing and the property of fiſh belong to the 
lord of the manor, when he hath the ſoil on both des 
of a river; but where a river ebbs and flows, and is an 
arm of the fea, they are common to all; and he who 
claims a privilege to himſelf mult prove it. In the 
Severn, the ſoil belongs to the owners of the land on each 
fide; and the ſoil of the river Thames is in the king, &c. 
but the f/hing is common to all. There are ſeveral ſta- 
tutes for preventing the deſtruction of the fry of fiſh ; 
and perſons uſing nets for that purpoſe, or taking ſalmon 
or trout out of ſeaſon, or any fiſh under certain lengths, 
are liable to forfeit 20 5. 3 and juſtices of peace and lords 
of leets have power to put the acts in force. See 1 Eliz. 
cap. 17. 3 Jac. I. cap. 12. 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. See 
Salmon Fi5HERY and Stealing of FisH. 
Fiſhing, is diſtinguiſhed with regard to its inſtrument into 
that performed with the net, for fiſh that go in ſhoals; 
and that with the hook, for ſolitary fiſh z which latter is 
properly called ANGLING. 
Fiſhing, again, is diſtinguiſhed with regard to its object 
into that performed in ſalt water and that in freſh, The 
firſt practiſed for whales, herting. cod, ſalmon, pearls, 
mackerel, and other ſea- fiſn. The latter practiſed for 
pike, trout, carp, tench, perch, dace, eels, &c. 
The inſtruments principally uſed in angling or fiſhing 
with the hook, are the rod, line, hook, and fly. 
The points on which the art of Hing chiefly turns are 
the proper ſeaſon, place, bait, and manner of applica- 
tion. What relates to each thereof, we ſhall here give 
the reader in the ſeveral kinds of bing chiefly praQtiſed 
among us, 
In March, April, and September, the warmeſt days are 
the beſt for fing, and the bait muſt be deep; for the 
#/h in theſe cool months lie near the bottom, In fly- 
fiſhing it is always obſerved, that the %% will riſe beſt 
aſter a ſmall ſhower of rain, that has juſt beat down the 
flies upon the water without muddying it. March, 
April, May, and June, are the beſt months for fly- 
fiſhing, and the beſt hours are about nine in the morn- 
ing, and three or four in the afternoon; in a ſtill warm 
evening, they will bite as long as the day-light laſts, at 
thoſe ſeaſons when the gnats are ſeen molt plentifully 
about in the air. 
In the extremity of heat, when the earth is parched with 
drought, there is but little ſport to be expected in fi - 
ing, in any water. In cold weather, when there is a 
white hoary froſt in the morning, the % will not bite 
kindly all day, except in the evening, if that ſhould prove 
ſerene and warm, 
Too much wind is never convenient for f/hing, though 
a little is rather advantageous than otherwiſe. It is bad 
fiſhing about ſheep-ſhearng time, in waters where the 
ſheep are waſhed; fer the bh glut themſelves in ſuch a 
manner with what is waſhed from theſe creatures, that 
they will not take any bait till that ſeaſon is over. 
North and eaſt winds are enemies to fihing ; and it is 
not right to fiſh ſoon after the time of the fiſh ſpawning, 
for they are then ſick, and have no great appetite, ſo 
that they do not bite readily. All fiſh have a natural 
fore-knowledge of a ſhower of rain, and when clouds are 
coming on that will fall in rain, they will not bite; the 
expert angler, who is uſed to this, often eſcapes being 
wet to the {kin by it. 
The ſubterranean or underground fiſhing of the lake Ri- 
beſkajamnia, has been much talked of by thoſe who have 
written of the Zirchnitzer ſea, of which it is a part; but 
on the whole it amounts to no more than this. The wa- 
ters of this lake emptying themſelves through ſubterra- 
nean paſſages into another lake below, the whole body 
of the water, with the fiſh in it, is firſk received into 4 
large opening, which conveys it into a ſort of ſubtetra- 
neat; 


nean baſon, in the bottom of which there are many holes 
and thr theſe the water is let out, but the fiſh left 
behind. The people of the place who know this, de- 
ſcend through the large hole into this ſubterrancous ba- 
fon with torches in their hands, and as the waters run 
of they ſcize upon the fiſh wherever they can catch them. 


This ſort of fiſhing is attended with one inconvenience 3 
for the people being obliged to ſtand up to the middle 


more or leſs in the water, the horſe-leeches, which are | 


extremely plentiful there, ſeize upon their legs and other 
parts, and are only to be got oft by ſome perſons mak- 
ing water upon the part; the heat and nauſeous taſte of 
the urine always making them let go their hold. Phil. 
Tranſl. Ne 91. 

FrsHING, white-bait, See BAIT. 

The ſeaſon for taking white-bazt is only from the firſt of 
Auguſt to the firſt of. October. 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. 

FrsHInG, barbel. See BARBUS. 

No barbel is to be taken in the Thames or Medway un- 
der twelve inches in ſize, from the eye to the end of the 
tail, and only between the twenty-fourth of Augult and 
the twenty-firſt of March. 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. 

Frs HIN, carp. The carp is generally held the queen of 
freſh-water fiſh, It is exceeding ſubtle, and of all others, 
the eel only excepted, lives longeſt out of water. Mr. 
Ray aſſures us, that in Holland they have a ſpeedy way 
of fattening them, by hanging them up in a net in a 
cellar, and feeding them with white bread and milk. 
See the method deſcribed under Care. They breed ſe- 
veral times in the year; for which reaſon we ſeldom 
meet with male or female without either milt or ſpawn. 
Their natural place is ſome {till water; in running wa- 
ters they rarely, if ever, breed. 'To make them fat and 


large, it is a good way, when the pond is low, in April, 


to cake all the fides thereof with an iron rake, and fow 
hay-ſeeds thereon. By autuma there will be a crop of 
graſs, which, coming to be overfloawed as the pond riſes, 
will be a fine-feeding-place for them. 

Great patience is requiſite in angling ſor carp, on ac- 
count of their incredible policy. They always chooſe to 
lie in the deepeſt places; they ſeldom bite in cold wea- 
ther; and in hot, a mau cannot be too early or too late for 
them. When they do bite, there is no fear of the hold. 
The tackle muſt be very ſtrong, and it will be proper to 
bait the place beforchand where it is to be fiſhed for, with 
a coarſe paſte. It may be alſo proper to bring the carp 
to the place intended for angling, by throwing in cow- 
dung and blood, or bran and blood mixed together, or 
ſome chicken guts cut ſmall. The baits are the red- 
worm, in March; the cadew, in June; and the gtaſ- 
hopper, in July, Auguſt, and September. Proper paſtes 
may alſo be prepared for them; as honey and ſugar, 
wrought together with flour, and thrown in pieces into 


the water ſome hours before you begin to angle. Honey | 


and white crumbs of bread mixed together, alſo make 


2 good paſte, The following paſte is much recommend- | 


ed: take common wheat flour and veal, or any other 
young meat, of each equal quantities; beat them toge- 
ther in a mortar till the meat is thoroughly diſſolved or 
broke to pieces; then add about half the quantity of ho- 
ney; beat it well together again, and add more flour till 
the whole is of a proper conſiſtence. This has the ad- 
vantage of a paſte, and of an animal bait, and hangs 
well upon the hook, ſo that it ſeldom fails of ſucceſs, 
The beſt ſeaſon for catching ſuch as are intended for ſale 
is autumn. See CARP. 

Fis HIN, chub, The chevin or chub is a freſh-water fiſh 
with a large head. It ſpawns in March, and is very 
ſtrong, though inactive, yielding in a very little time 
after it is ſtruck ; and the larger it is the quieter. His bait 
is any kind of worm or fly, particularly the large yellow 
moth; alſo grains, cheeſe, the pith in the bone of an 
on's back, &c. He affects a large bait, and variety of 
them at the ſame hook. Early in the morning angle for 
him with ſnails; but, in the heat of the day, chooſe 
ſome other bait, and in the aſternoon, ſiſh for him at 
ground or fly. See Crus. | 
No chub is to be taken under nine inches from the eye to 
the end of the tail, and only between Auguſt 24th and 
March 21, in the river Thames and waters of Medway. 
30 Geo. II. cap. 21. 

Fis HIN G, dace or dare. See DACE, 

No dace are to be taken in the Thames or Medway under 
ſix inches from the eye to the end of the tale in ſize, and 
only between Augult 24th and March 21. 30 Geo, II. 
cap. 21. 

FisHING, cel. See EEL. 

The fuer eel may be caught with divers baits, particularly 

* powdered beef, garden-worms or Jobs, minnows, hens 
guts, fiſh, garbage, &c. But as they hide themſelves in 
winter in the mud, without ſtirring out for ſix months, 


and in the ſummer, they take no delight to be abroad in } 
| 6 | 


| 


the day, the moſt proper time to take them is 


FrsninG, flounder. The flounder is a flat ſea or river ſiſh, 


FisHiNG, gudgeon. The gudgeon is a ſmall fiſh of 2 very 


FisninxG, pearch 


FisninG, pite. The pike is reputed the tyrant of the freſh 


of the line is to be placed a ring for the line to be run 


| bait, which is to be a gudgeon with its head downwards 
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night, by faſtening a line to the bank fide with a book 


the water; or a line may be thrown at large, with 3 
good ſtore of hooks baited, and plumbed with a float to 
diſcover where the line lies in the morning. A ſmal 
roach does well here for a bait, the hook being laid in his 
mouth. For other methods of catching ce, ſee Bop. 
BING, BULTERs, EEL-ſpear, and SNIGGL1NG, 

No leaps or rods for eels are to be laid in the Thames 
and Medway but from April 21 to October 30; but the 
may be hooked for all the year. 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. 8 


caught in April, May, June, and July, in any time of 
the day, in a ſwift ſtream, and ſometimes alſo in a ſtill 
deep. The beſt bait is red worms, waſps and gentles. 

Flounders may be taken in the rivers Thames and Med- 
way at any time of the year; but their ſize moſt not he 
leſs than fix inches from the eye to the end of the tail. 
30 Geo. II. cap. 21. 


delicious taſte. It ſpawns three or four times in the 
ſummer-ſeaſon, and feeds in ſtreams and on gravel, 
Nighting all kinds of flies; but is eaſily taken with a (mall 
red worm, fiſhing near the ground; and being a leather- 
mouthed fiſh, will not eaſily get off the hook when ſtruck, 
The gudgeon may either be hſhed with a float, the hook 
being on the ground, or by hand, with a running line on 
the ground, without cork or float. He will bite well at 
waſps, gentles, and cadworms; and one may even fiſh 
for him with two or three hooks at the ſame time, which 
makes good ſport. When you angle for gudge-n;, itir up 
the ſand or gravel with a long pole, which will make 
them gather to the place and bite the faſter. 

The ſeaſon for gudgern fiſhing in the Thames and Med- 
way is from Augult 24th to March 21ſt. 30 Geo, II. 
cap. 21. | ; 
or perch. The pearch or perch is hook- 
backed, not unlike a hog, armed with (tiff prickles, and 
his ſides with dry thick ſcales; he is voracious, and will 
venture on his own kind even with greater courage than 
the pike. He ſeldom grows much above a foot long. 
He ſpawns in February or March, and bites beſt when 
the ſpring is far ſpent. The proper baits are the brad- 
dling, miuuow, and ſmall frog; as alſo the lob-worm, 
bob, oak-worm, gentle, waſp, and cad-bait. The min- 
now yields the belt ſport, which is to be alive, and ſtuck 
on the hook through the uppcr-lip or back-fin, and kept 
ſwimming about mid-water. It the frog be uſed, he is 
to be faſtened to the hook by the {kin of his leg. When 
the fiſh bites, as he is none of the leather-mouthed kind, 
he mult have time to pouch his bait. The belt place to 
fiſh for him is in the turning of the water-eddy in a good 
gravel bottom. | 

No perch is to be taken in the Thames or Medway under 
ſix inches from the eye to the end of the tail, and only 
between Augult 24th and March 21ſt. 30 Geo. II. 
cap. 21. 


waters. By the common conſent of naturaliſts, he is che 
longeſt-lived of all fiſhes. The larger he is found, the 
coarſer is his fleſh; and fo vice ver QaQ This filh never 
ſwims in ſhoals, but always ſingle, being very rapacious, 
and preying even on his own kind. The pie ſpawns in 
February and March. The beſt ſort is in 1ivers; the 
worlt in meres and ponds. His ordinary food is frogs, 
and what fiſh he can lay ho'd on. 

There are two ways of „hing for the pike; by the ld. 
bait and the walking-bait. 1. The ledger-bait is that fixet 
in one certain place, and which the angler may leave be- 
hind him. Of this kind the beſt is ſome living bait, as # 
dace, roach, gudgeon, or a living frog. Lo apply it, it 
a fiſh, ſtick the hook through his upper- lip; then laſten- 
ing it to a ſtrong line twelve or fourteen yards long, e 
the other end of the line to ſome ſtake in the ground, ot 
bough of a tree, near the pike's uſual haunt, letting the 
line paſs over the fork of a flick placed for the purpoics 
ſuſpending the hook, and about a yard of line in the wa- 
ter, but ſo as that when the pike bites the fork may give 
way, and let him have line enough to go to his hold and 
paunch. If the bait be a frog, the arming wire is 19 be 
put in at his mouth and out at his vent, and one 0i his 
legs to be ſtitched or tied over the upper joint of the 
wire. 2. The walking-bait is that which the fiſher caſts 
in, and conducts with a rod, &c. This is perforated by 
a troll, wich a winch for winding it up. At the top 


through. The line, for two yards and a quarter next 
the hook, to be of ſilk double, and armed with wire the 
length of ſeven inches. On the ſhank of the hook is to 
be faſtened a ſmooth piece of lead, ſo as to Gnk the fiſh- 


Thus diſpoſed, the bait is to be caſt up and down; 4 : 


* 
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c on keel the fiſh at the hook, give him length enough 
12 with the bait, and paunch it; then ſtrike 
him with a ſmart jerk. To fiſh with a dead bait, uſe a 
ellow frog, dace, or roach, anointed in gum of ivy, 
4;ifſolved in oil of ſpike, and caſt it where the pike fre- 

gents. After it has lain a little while at the bottom, 
þ ws it to the top, and ſo up the ſtream, and you will 

uickly perceive a ptr in earneſt purſuit thereof. This 
th bites beſt about three in the afternoon in clear water 
with a gentle gale, from the middle of ſummer to the 
end of autumn, but in winter all day long; and in the 
ſpring he bites beſt early in the morning, and late at 
night. Another method of fiſhing for pike, ſee under 
HuXxING, 


No pike or jack is to be taken in the Thames or Medway|FisHING. trout. 


under twelve inches from the eye to the end of the tail, 
and only between Augult 24th and March 21ſt. 30 
cap. 21- 
Bo. * yr. The roach or rochet is no delicate fiſh. 
Thoſe in rivers are more valued than thoſe in ponds, 
though the latter are much the larger. Ihey ſpawn 
about the middle of May. 
To angle for this hſh in April, cads or worms are proper 
baits ; ſo are ſmall white ſnails or flies in ſummer. The 
bait is always to be under water, for this fiſh will not 
bite at top. Others uſe May-fly in that ſeaſon with good 
ſucceſs. In autumn, a paſte muſt be uſed, made of the 
crumb of white bread moulded with a little water, la- 
boured with the hands into a tough paſte, and coloured 
not very deep, with red lead. In winter, gentles are the 
beſt bait. Sprouted malt, the young brood of waſps, 
and bees dipt in blood, and the thick blood of ſheep halt 
dried, are noſtrums in this fort of fiſhing. 
In the neighbourhoog of London they have a peculiar 
method of fi/hing for roach ; they take a ſtrong cord, at 
the end of which is faſtened a three pound weight ; and 
a foot above the lead, a packthread of twelv? feet is made 
faſt to the cord; and to the packthread, at proper di- 
ſtances, they add twelve ſtrong links of hair with roach 
hooks at them, baited with a white inail or perriwinkie. 
Then heſding the cord in their hands, the biting of the 
ſiſh draws the packthread, and this the cord, which gives 
them notice what to do. By this means they ſometimes 
draw up half a dozen, and very commonly two or three 
at a dravght. By 30 Geo, II. cap. 21. no reach is to 
be taken in the Thames or Medway under fix inches 
from the eye to the end of the tail, and only between 
Auguſt 24th and March 21. 
Fi:u1nG, net. Sec SMELT. 
By 30 Geo, II. cap. 21. No ſmelt is to be taken in the 
Thames or Medway leſs than five inches from the eye to 
the end of the tail, or at any time, except from January 
5th to June iſt; and thoſe that are caught in otner wa- 
ters mult be of the above ſize. 33 Geo. II. 
FismnxG, foal. See So. 
FisninG, tench. Phe tench is a fine freſh water fiſh, hav- 
ing very ſmall ſcales, but large ſmooth fins, with a red 
circle about the eyes, and a little barb hanging at each 
corner of the mouth. It takes more delight among 
weeds in ponds than in clear rivers, and covets to feed 
in foul water. His flime is ſaid to have a healing qua- 
lity for wounded hiſh; upon which he is commonly 
called the fiſhes phyſician, When the carp, pike, &c. 
are hurt, it is ſaid they find relief by rubbing themſelves 
2gaialt the tench. 
The ſeaſon for catching this fiſh is in June, July, and 
Auguſt very early and late, or even all night, in the (till 
pe of rivers. His bait is a large red worm, at which he 
ites very eagerly, eſpecially if firſt dipped in tar, He 
alſo delights in all forts of paſtes made up of ſtrong- 
ſcented oils, or with tar; or a paſte of brown bread and 
honey ; nor does he refuſe the cad-worm, Job-worm, 
flog-worm, green gentles, cod-bait, or ſoft boiled bread 
rain. 
hen a number of terch are to be taken out of a mudd 

8 the method is to take a large caſting net, well 
eaded, and with the meſhes from the crown to a full 
yard and a half, not too ſmall ; for then if the pond be 
deep, the fiſh will ſtrike away before the net gets to the 
bottom, The place where the net is to be thrown into 
mult be cleared of weeds, &c. with a rake. A bait is 
next to be prepared for drawing the fiſh together; for 
this purpoſe put a quarter of a peck of wheat into three 
quarts of water, ſend it to an oven, and let it be well | 
ſoaked z then add to it five pints of blood, and as much 
bran as is neceſſary to give it the conſiſtence of a paſte ; 
mix with it ſome clay, and add a quart of lob-worms 


{tiff paſte, and rolled into balls of the ſize of a hen's egg, 
and throw theſe into the pond in the place where the net 
is to be caſt. Let theſe and ſome grains be occaſionally 


— 


thrown in, and the place be . 
Vor. II. Ne wm thus bayed for ſeveral days. 
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When the fiſh may be ſuppoſed to be well acquainte 


with the place, let a good baiting be given in the morn 
ing, and in the cloſe of the evening let the cafting-n ec 
be carefully thrown in. When the net is ſunk, the mud 
all about is to be (tirred with a long pole with a {ork at 
the end ; the net is to lie half an hour, and the mud to be 
thus ſtirred all the time; by this means the ſench will be 
raiſed, and will be taken in pulling out the net; but if 
the net were to be thrown in and taken out in the com- 
mon way, there would hardly be one fiſh taken; for the 
cuſtom of both tench and carp, when they are ſrighted, 
is to plunge their heads up to the eyes in the mud, and 
thus placed with their tails ere, the net mult draw over 
them, without the poſlibility of entangling them. 

The trout is a delicious freſh-water fiſh, 
ſpeckled with red and yellow, coming in and going out 
of ſeaſon with the buck, and ſpawning in the cold months 
of October and November, whereas all the other ſpecies 
ſpawn in hot ſummer weather. There are divers kinds 
of this fiſh, all valuable; but the beſt are the red and 
yellow treuts; and of theſe the ſemale, diſtinguiſhed by 
a leſs head and deeper body, is preferred. They are 
known to be in ſeaſon by the bright colour of their (pots, 
and by their large and thick back; which laſt may ſerve 
alſo as a rule for other fiſh. Through the whole winter they 
are ſick, lean, and unn holeſome, and frequently louſy. 
As the ſpring comes on, deſerting the ſtill, deep waters, 
they repair to the gravelly ground, againſt which they 
continue to rub till they get rid of their lice, which are 
a kind of worms with large heads. From that time they 
delight to be in the ſharp ſtreams, and ſuch as are ſwift, 
wl. ere they ie in wait for minnows and May-flies. At 
the latter end of May they are in their prime. 

The uſual baits whereby the trout is caught are the worm, 
minnow, and fly, either natural or artificial. The pro- 
per worms are the brandling, lob-worm, ſquirre]-:ail 
worm, which has a ſtreak round the back, a red head, 
and a broad tail, earth-worm, dung-worm, and maggot 
or gentle, eſpecially the three firſt; the brandling is 
commonly found in an old dunghill, or under cow-dung, 
or elſe among tanners bark; the others are found in the 
earth, and under large ſtones or ſtumps of trees; but 
whatever worms are uſed, they are the better for keen- 
ing, which is to be done in an carthen pot, with mos, 
frequently changed. To take the tent with 3 ground - 
bait, the angler ſhould have a light, taper rod, with a 
tender hazel top; and may angle with a Ingle haic of 
three links, the one tied to the other, for the bott »m of 
the line, an4 a line of three haired links for the upper 
part: with this ſort of tackle, if the ſportſman has room 
enough, he will take the largeſt trout in any river. The 
angler mult always keep out of ſight, and the point of 
the rod muſt be down the ſtream. The ſeaſon for ing 
for the trout with the ground-bait begins in March, and 
the mornings and evenings are the beit time of the day; 
but in cloudy weather the ſport may be followed all da 
long. There muſt be a plummet at ten inches from the 
hook, which the angler mult feel always touching the 


ground; and this mult be heavier as the ſtream is ſwiſter. 


When the minnow is uſed, chuſe the whiteſt, and that 
of middling ze; flip the hook through his mouth, and 
the point and beaxd out at the tail, ſo as it may lie al- 
moſt ſtraight on the hook. Then try againſt the ſtream, 
whether it will turn. Lhe tackle in this caſe may be 
ſtronger, for the trout will ſeize this bait as ſoon as it 
comes in fight; the upper part of the line may be of 
three ſilk and three hairs, and the lower of two of each; 
and the hook may be moderately large. In defect of a 
minnow, a ſmall loach or a ſtickle-back may ſerve the 
turn; or for want of either, an artificial one may be 
made of cloth by the life, which is found every whit a3 

ood a bait as the natural one. 

he moſt agreeable manner of fing for trout is with 
the fly: the rod in this caſe mult be light and pliable, 
and the line long and fine; if one hair be ſtrong enough, 
as it may be made by proper ſkill in the angler, there 


will be more fiſh caught than when a thicker line is 


uſed; and the fly-fiſher ſhould have the wind in bis 
back, and the ſyn before him. See AnGLixG. 

By 1 Eliz. cap. 21. no treat is to be taken under eight 
inches in length ; and by ſtat. 24 Anne, cap. 21. ſea- 
trout 18 not to be taken in particular rivers, creeks, or 
arms of the ſea between June Zoth and Nov. lith. By 
30 Geo. II. cap 21. no zrout is to be taken in the Thames 


or Medway between November 11th and Auguſt 24th, 
or to be of leſs weight than one pound. 


FisniNnG-fly, a bait uſed in angling for divers kinds of fiſh, 
chopped to pieces. Let the whole be wrought up into a 


The fly is either natural or artificial. | 
Natural flies are innumerable: the more uſual on this oc- 


caſion are the dan-fly, the tone or Mp, the red. Hy, 
the moor - Ay, the tawny-fiy, the wine-fly, the Hull Ay, the 
cloudy and 9 the Ra-; allo caterpillars, 


cankev- 


i 
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conker-flies, bear-flies, &c. all which appear, ſooner or 
later, according to the forwardneſs or backwardneſs of 
the ſpring. To know the particular fly the fiſh moſt co- 
vets, when you come in the morning to the river-ſide, 
beat the buſhes with your rod, and take up what variety 
you can of all ſorts of flies ; try them all, and you will 
quickly know which are in moſt eſteem ; not but that 
fiſh will ſometimes change their fly ; but it is only when 
they have ſometimes glutted themſelves therewith. 
There are two ways to fiſh with natural flies, either on 
- the ſurface of the water, or a little underneath it. 
In angling for chub, roach, or dace, move not your na- 
' tural fly twittly, when you ſee the fiſh make at it; but 
rather let it glide freely rowards him with the ſtream ; 
but if it be in a ſtill and flow water, draw the fly ſlowly 
gs by him, which will make tim eagerly pur- 
ue it, 
The artificial fly is moſt ſucceſsfully uſed in bluſteriny 
weather, when the warers are ſo troubled by the winds 
that the natural fly cannot be ſeen, nor reſt upon them. 
Of this artificial fly there are reckoned ten principal 
ſorts : 
1. The dun fy, in March, made of dun wool, and the 
ſeathers of a patridge wing. 2. A dun fly, made of 
black wool, and the feathers of a black drake ; the body 
made of the firſt, and the wings of the latter. 3. The 
flone fly, in April, the body made of black wool, dyed 
yellow under the wings and tail. 4. The ruddy fly, in 
the beginning of May; the body made of red wool, and 
bound about with black ſilk, with the feathers of a black 
capon, which hang dangling on his ſides next his tail. 
The yell;w or green!ſh fly, in June; the body made of 
lack wool, with a ycllow liſt on cither fide, and the 
wings taken off the wings of a buzzard, bound with 
black broken hemp. 6. Lhe mib Hy; the body made 
of duſkiſh wool, and the wings with the blackiſh mail of 
a drake. 7. Towry-fly, till the middle of June; the body 
made of tawny wool, the wings made contrary one 
agzinſt the other, of the whitiſh mail of a white drake. 
8. The waſp-fly, in July: the body made of black woo!, 
caſt about with yellow ſilk, and the wings of drakes 
feathers. 9. The fleel-fly, in the middle of July; the 
body made of greeniſh wool, caſt about with the feathers 
of a peacock's tail, and the wings made of buzzards 
wings. 10. The drake-fly, in Auguſt; the body made 
of black wool, caſt about witn black ſilk, his wings of 
the mail of a black drake, with a black head. 
The beſt rules for artificial fy-fiſping are, 
1. To ſiſh in a river ſomewhat diſtucbed with rain, or 
in a cloudy day, when the waters are moved by a gentle 
breeze; the ſouth wind is beſt; and if the wind blows 
high, yet not ſo but that you may conveniently ou 
your tackle, the fiſh will riſe in plain deeps ; but it the 
wind be ſmall, the beſt angling is in ſwift ſtreams. 
2. Keep as far from the water-ſide as may be; fiſh down 
the ſtream, with the ſun on your face, and touch no 
the water with your line. a 
3. Angle always in clear rivers with a ſmall fly and ſlen- 
der wings, but in muddy places uſe larger. 
4. When after rain the water becomes browniſh, uſe an 
orange fly ; in a clear day, a light coloured fly; a dark 
fly for dack waters, &c. | 
5. Let the line be twice as long as the rod, uneſs the 
river be encumbered with trees. 
6. For every ſort of fly have ſeveral of the ſame, differing 
in colour, to ſuit with the different complexions of ſeve- 
ral waters and weathers. 
7. Have a nimble eye and active hand, to ſtrike preſently 
with the riſing of the fiſh, or elſe he will be apt throw 
out the hook. | 
8. Let the fly fall firſt into the water, and not the line, 
which will ſcare the fiſh. 
9. In flow rivers or ſtill places, caſt the fly acroſs over the 
river, and let it fink a little in the water, and draw it 
gently back with the current. 
Saimon- flies ſhould be made with their wings ſtanding one 
behind the other, whether two or four. That fiſh de- 
lights in the gaudieſt colours that can be; chiefly in the 
wings, which mult be long, as well as the tail. 
FisH1NnG-floats are little appendages to the line, ſerving to 
keep the hook and bait ſuſpended at the proper depth, to 
diſcover when the fiſh has hold of them, &c. 
Of theſe there are divers kinds, ſome made of Muſcovy 
duckquills, which are the beſt for flow waters; but for 
ſtrong ſtreams, ſound cork, without flaws or holes, bored 
through with an hot iron, into which is put a quill of a 


fit proportion, is preferable ; pare the cork to a pyra-| 


- midal form, and grind it ſmooth, 
Fisn1NG-hook, alittle engine of ſteel wire, of a proper form 
to catch and retain fiſh. 
The f/hing-hook, in general, ought to be long in the 
. ſhank, ſomewhat thick in the circumference, the point 
| | | 


* 
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eren, and ſtrait: let the bending be in 
For ſetting the hook on, uſe Gong but dau al. ut. 
ing the hair on the inſide of your hook; for if it be Kb 
the outſide, the ſilk will fret and cut it aſunder. " 
There are ſeveral ſizes of theſe fihing-hoeks, ſome þ; 
ſome little; and of theſe ſome have peculiar names Ly 
1. Single-hooks. 2. Double-hoots, which have two be 4 
ings, one contrary to the other. 3. Snappers or por . 
which ate hooks to whip the artificial fly upon, 1 as 
with the natural fly. 4. Springers or ſpring hooks, a ks 
of double books, with a ſpring with flies open, be... 
{truck into any ſiſh, and ſo keeps its mouth open. dt 

Fis HIN G Hine. See Angling LINE. 

Fisui NS G- nete. Sce NET, 

FisninG-r-4, a long, flender rod or wand, to which th 
line is filtened for angling. . 
Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts, as, 

1. A trolley cr trolling red, which bas a rin 
of the rod for the Ine to go through 5 
reel. 2. A whipfer or whipping red, a top-rod thit s 
weak in the middle, ard top-heavy, but all flender * 
fine. 3. A depfer, which is a ſtrong rod, and ver 
light. 4. A ſnapper or ſnap-rod, that is, a ſtrong 1 
peculiarly uſed for the pike. 5. A bettom-rod, 3 
ſame as the dopper, but ſomewhat more pliable. 5 . 
4 ** > . . . 0.0 
ſuiggling or poking-ſtick, a forked ſtick, having 2 ſhort 
ſtrong line, with a needle, baited with a lob-worm : 
this is only for cels in their holes. s 
Fiſhing rods are made of different materials and ſtrength 
according to the purpoſes for which they are uſed: = 
fring with more than one hair, and with a ſilk-worm 
gut, red deal is re; koned the beſt, with hickery top, and 
the length of the whole rod ſhould be about four yards: 
but for a ſmall fly and ſingle hair, the length of three 
yards will be ſufficient, with the top of yellowiſh hickery 
and about nine inches of whalebone, near as long as the 
ſtock, which ſhould be of white deal. The ſtocks or buts of 
rods are gent rally of ground hazle, aſh, or willow, about 
two or three feet long; and every joint ſhould gradually 
taper to the top. Hazle tops are preferred, though ſome 
uſe- the bamboo cane, and ſay it exceeds the bett hazle. 
For ground-argling, eſpecially in muddy waters, the 
cane or reed 1s preferred for a ſtock ; with a hazle top, 
conſiſting of one, two, or three pieces, and a ſmall 
piece of round, ſmooth, taper whalebone, which is 
whipped to the hazle with ſtrong filk, rubbed with ſhoc- 
makers wax ; the whole length of the rod being five 
yards or five and a half yards. The bet method of 
ee, bone is firſt to whip the end of the 
azle with thread, and to bore it with a ſquare piece of 
iron of a proper ſize; and then make the thick end of 
the bone, fir N in pitch, to go into it; after which 
let it be ſcraped, filed, and neatly whipped. However, 
the neateſt rod may be thus made : get a thick white- 
deal or fir board, free ſrom knots, and ſeven or eight 
feet long; let this be divided by a joiner into ſeveral 
breadths, and with his planes let kim ſhoot them round, 
ſmooth, and taper. To one of theſe faſten an hazle tod, 
ſix or leven feet long, which may conſiſt of two or three 
pieces; to the top of which fix a piece of yew, about 
two feet long, made round, taper, and ſmooth, and to 
the yew a piece of (mall, round, ſmooth whalebone, hve 
or fix inches long. The fir may be coloured by warming 
it at the fire, and with a feather dipped in aqua fortis, 
ſtroking it over and chafing it into the wood, which will 
make it of a pure cinnamon colour, 
It is found uſeful to have rinꝗs or eyes made of fine wire, 
and placed upon the rod from one end to the other, in 
ſuch a manner as that when the eye is laid to one vou 
may ſee through all the reſt : through theſe rings the 
line is made to run, which will thus be kept in a gue 
poſture ; and you mult have a winch or wheel aſſixed to 
the rod, about a foot above the end, by which, when- 
ever it is proper, you may give range to the fiſh, See 
ANGLING. 

FiSHING-veſ/els, or thoſe uſed in the ſeveral fiſherics at ſea, 
or on the coalts, are the buſs, coble, cock, dogeer, drives, 
eel-boat, fly-boat, fluyt, hooker, Peter-boat, jmack, land- 
boat, trawler, trinker, &e. 

FISH-PONDS, reſetvoirs of water, for the breeding, feed- 
ing, and preſerving of fiſh. 

The quality of the pond, water, &c. proper for this end 
is ſcarce determinable by any certain ſymptom or rule: 
for ſome very promiſing pounds do not prove ſerviceable 
that way. One of the beſt indications of a breeding 
pond, is, when there is good ſtore of ruſh and grazing 
about it, with gravelly ſhoals, ſuch as horſe-ponds uſually 
have ; and when a water takes thus to breeding, with a 
few milters and ſpawners, that is, males and females, 
two or three of each, a whole county may be ſtocked in 
a ſhort time. | | 
Eels and perch are of very good uſe to keep Gown are 
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of 6h; for they prey much upon the ſpawa and 
g — bred fiſh, 40d Z probably deſtroy the ſuperfluity 
; 2 perch, tench, roach, 8c. they are obſerved 
to breed almoſt in any waters, and very numerouſly ; 
only cels never breed in ſtanding waters that are without 
ſprings; and in ſuch are neither ſound, not increaſe, but 
by putting in; yet where ſprings are they are never 
wanting, though not put in. And, which is molt ſtrange 
of all, many ſay there is not in an eel the leaſt token of 
propagation, either by milt or ſpawn ; ſo that how they 
are produced is a queſtion very myſterious. See EEL, 
For f/b-ponds, it is agreed, thoſe grounds are beſt which 
are full of ſprings and apt to be mooriſh ; the one breeds 
them well, and the other preſerves them from being 
ſtolen, The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be conſide r- 
ed, and the nature of the currents that fall into it; like- 
wiſe, that it be refreſhed with a little brook, or with the 
rain-water that falls from the adjacent hilly ground. 
Add, that thoſe ponds which receive the ſtale and dung 
of horſes, and other cattle, breed the largeſt and fatteſt 
33 are not only a thing of convenience to great 
families, but may be made a very profitable article with 
the ſarmer under due management. Watery and boggy 


Und is often fit for no other uſe, and theſe are then a 


great improvement of it. Ponds. made in dry grounds 
in the flat bottoms between hills, will alſo ſerve not only 
to ſupply the cattle with water, but the profit of the fifl} 
that may be bred in them, is greater than many are aware 
of, and comes without any labour or expence. 
In making the pond, obſerve that the head be at the 
loweſt part of the ground; and that the trench of the 
flood gate or fluice have a good ſwift fall, that it may no! 
be long in emptying on occaſion. ; 8 

The beſt way of making the head is by driving thice or 
four rows of ſtakes about fix foot long, and at about four 
foot diſtance from one another, the whole length of the 
pond-head : the firſt row of theſe is to be driven iu four 
foot deep, that they may be very firm and ſecure; and if 
the bottom be not good, but be cf a looſe ſand, ſome 
lime is to be added, which will harden into a fort of 
ſtone, The earth dug out of the pond is to be laid 
between theſe flakes and rammed hard down. Other 
rows of (takes mult be added behind and over theſe, and 
the ſpaces filled up till the whole is as high and as thick 
as is neceſſary. The face of it muſt be mad: even and 
{lanting, and there muſt be a walh left to carry on the 
ſuperſiuous water in floods, &c. 

It the pond carry (ix feet of water, it is enough ; but it 
muſt be made eight ſeet deep, to receive the freſues and 
rains that may fall into it. | 

It would allo be adrantageous to have ſhoals on the fides 
jor the fiſh to lun themſelves in, and lay their ſpawn on; 
beſide, in other places, certain holes, hollow banks, 
ſhelves, roots of trees, iſlands, &c. to ſerve as their te- 
ting-placess Conſider farther, whether your pond be 
a breeder ; if fo, never expect any large carp from 
thence, the greatneſs of the number of ſpawn over- 
ſtocking the pond. 8 
Carp and tench will live and thrive very well together in 
the ſame pond. Where pike are kept, there {ould be 
roach or ſome other quick breeding fiſh to ſupply them 
with ſood. | 

Some think that pike and tench may be kept in the ſame 
pond, They imagine that pike will not feed upon tench ; 
but they are miſtaken, for the pike is fonder of this than 
of almoſt any oiher bh. Ponds with clear gravelly and 
ſandy bottoms are uſually the beſt for breeding of filh, 
and foul water with muddy bottoms are the belt for them 
to fatten in. Carp have been known to grow in one year 
from five to eigteen inches long in ponds where the 
water of the common ſewers of any town have run into 
it. 

The ordinary growth of a carp is not above two or three 
inches in that time, ſo that all the exceſs is to be attri- 
buted to the fatucſs of the water of the ſewers. See 


Carpe, 
Reſerve ſome great waters for the head-quarters of the 
um, whence you may take, or wherein you may put any 
quaniity thereof; and take care to have {tews, and other 
auxiliary waters, ſo that you may convey any part of the 
ituck from one to the other, and loſe no time in the 
Fock of the fiſh, but employ the water as you do your 
land, to the beſt advantage. View the grounds, and find 
out ſome fall between the hills as nearly flat as may be, 
0 as to leave a proper current for the water: if there be 
any N in judging of ſuch, take an opportunity 
after lome ſudden rain, or the breaking up of a great 
ſnow in winter, and you will plainly {ce which way the 


ground caſts, for the water will take the true fall, and 
run accordingly, 


fiſtula was at 
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The condition of the place muſt determine the quantity 
of ground to be covered with water. For example, we 
may propoſe in all fifteen acres in three ponds ; or eight 
acres in two, and no leſs ; and theſe ponds ſhould be 
placed one above another, ſo as the point of the lower 
may almoſt reach the head or bank of the upper ; which 
contrivance is no leſs beautiful than advantageous. 
The head or bank, which by ſtopping the current, is to 
raiſe the water, and to make a pond, muſt be built with 
the clay and earth taken out of the pan or hollow dug in 
the loweſt ground above the bank : the ſhape of the pan 
is to be an half-oval, whereof the flat is to come to the 
bank, and the longer diameter to run ſquare from it. 
All f/>-pond: ſhould be drawn once ia three or four years, 
and the ſiſh ſorted ; if it be a breeding pond, the ſmailer 
ſiſh ſhould be taken out to ſtore other ponds with; and 
in feeding-ponds all the fiſh ſhould be kept as nearly as 
may be of a fze, for the larger and ſmaller never all 
thrive well together. 
Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond, eſpe- 
cially in a clay pond, and will be much larger than in 
rivers, 
Bitterns, herons, otters, water rats, and ſea-gulls, are 
all great deſtroyers of fiſh, and the ponds ſhould be kept 
as clear as poſſible of them; but the greateſt of all de- 
ſtruction in f//-ponds is occaſioned by ſroſts. 
To remedy this, ſome propoſe to break the ice and lay in 
pipes, ſtraw, and other things, to give air to the fiſh; 
but all theſe fail when the ponds are foul : but when 
they are clean, the fiſh ſeldom ſuffer any harm, be the 
froſt ever ſo long, though no holes be broke in the ice. 
The ſtench of foul water ſcems to be the occaſion of the 
death of the fiſh, in this caſe of its being locked up by 
froſts, and not the want of air. Ihe cleaning of ponds 
frequently is of great uſe. as well on this as on many 
other occaſions; and it is done at no expence, becauſe 
the mud ſerving as manure to the lands, more than pays 
the expence of taking it out. | ' 
When the ground is boggy, and carts cannot come up to 
take the mud, it is belt to cut the ponds long and nar- 
row in form of moats, that it may be thrown out at one 
toſs by the labourers in clearing them; for if it require 


two toſſes, the difference will be juſt the double price of 
labour. 


FISSURE, FissUR A, in Surgery, a longitudinal fracture 


of a bone; or a ſolution of the continuity of a bone, 
whereby it is only cloven or cracked. 

Fiſſures are of two kinds; the one apparent, by the 
Greeks called pnyua or jniig; and by the Latins, /ci/- 
ſara ; the other ſo ſmall as not to be viſible, called 
TpiX,Tja0;, Or capillary, as reſerabling a thread. 

The cauſes of fiſſure are falls, leaps, and contuſions of 
the parts againſt hard bodies. 

Fiſſures, eſpecially in the cranium, either happen on the 
part where the ſtroke was given, or on the oppoſite part: 
that on the oppoſite part is called counter fiſſure, or 
counter clit, by the Greeks, annxnua, and the Latins, 
reſonitus. See Cox TRA-Hiſſure. 


Old men are more ſubject to fiſſures than young ones, 
becauſe their bones are drier. 

Fiſſures are diſſicult to be diſcovered 3 but they are the 
ealieſt cured of all fractures; though if they be not 
known, or be neglected, they bring on ulcers and caries, 
and in ſuch caſe become very dangerous, ſo that there 
is frequently a neceſſity of having recourſe to the ſeveteſt 
operations, 

The (igns of a fiſſure of the cranium are bilious vomit- 
ings, vertigoes, fluxes of the blood at the mouth or noſe, 
dumbneſs, delirium, &c. It there be any fiſſure in the 
ſcull, the patient will feel a pain in the place, upon 
bolding a ſtring between his teeth, while the ſurgeon 
pulls it ſtrongly. | 

In ſuch caſes it is frequently neceſſary to perforate the 


cranium, to give a vent for the blood and ſanies. See 
CoNTUSION. 


FisSUREs, in the Hiſtory of the Earth, certain interrup- 


tions that horizontally or parallely divide the ſeveral ſtra- 


ta of which the body of our terreſtial globe is com- 
poſed. 


FISTUCA, in Antiquity, an inſtrument of wood uſed in 


driving piles, and fitted with two handles. It was either 
raiſed with pullics fixed at the head of large beams, and 


then let fall again directly on the piles, or was wrought 
by the hand only. 


FISTULA, in the Antient Mu/ic, an inſtrument of the 


wind kind, reſembling our flute or flageolet. 

The principal wind-inſtruments of the ancients were the 

tibia and fiſiula ; though how thele were conſtituted, or 

wherein they diftered, or how they were played on, 

does not at preſent appear. All we know is, that the 
Eſt made of reeds, and afterwards of other 

Some had holes, ſome uone; {ome again were 


ſingle 


matters. 
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Tibgle pipes; others a combination of ſeveral ; witneſs 
the ſyringa of Pan. 

ISTULA, in Surgery, a deep, winding, cavernous ulcer, 
with a narrow entrance, but opening thence into a ſpa- 
cious bottom, ſeated in the cellular membrane, and 
generally yielding a ſharp and virulent matter. 

Fiflulas differ from ſimple ſinuſes in this, that the former 
are callous, at leaſt in their progreſs, and the latter not, 
They attack all parts of the body without exception; but 
articularly the anus, foramen lachrymale, thorax, &c, 
he general cauſe of fi//ule is ſome abſceſs or ulcer, 
which, either being inveterate, or having been ill treated, 
comes to be callous, the orifice being at firſt lined or in- 
cruſtrated therewith, and at length the whole ſinus. 
In the firſt ſtage of fiulas, before they are become cal- 
lous the readieſt way of curing them is by an inciſion to 
the bottom, whenever it can ſafely be done, and after- 
wards deterging and conſolidating them. They ſhould 
then be gently preſſed from the bottom towards the ori- 
fice in order to diſcharge the peccant matter; for which 
purpoſe a compreſs or imall flip of plaſter wraped up in 
ſuch a form ſhould be applied to the bottom of the Hu 
after it bas been cleanſed, and proper dreſſings have 
been uſed, and ſecured with lint, plaſter, and ban- 
dages; and if this method fails, recourſe muſt be had to 
the manual operation : becauſe, by laying open all the 
ſinuſes of the fi/iula, proper paſſages are made for the 
diſcharge of the corrupted matter, and ſuitable remedies 
may be conveniently applied to the ſeveral diſeaſed parts. 
The ancients gave the name of Hula to this kind of ulcers, 
from the reſemblance they bear on account of their depth 
to a flute or pipe, called by the Latins f/tula. 


FiSTULA in ano, is a fiſftulu formed in the anus or ſunda- 


ment. Of this ſome reckon four kinds, viz. the cæcum 
inter num, which is open outwards, but not intothereftum; 
the caecum externum, which has an aperture into the rec- 
tum, but none outwards; the complete, which opens 
both ways; and the cuniculatus, or that with ſeveral 
finuſes, which diſcharge themſelves into one common 
cavity, which is the fund, and, as it were, the reſervoit 
of them all. 
Others, as Wiſeman, reduce ut in ano into two 
claſſes. The firſt are thoſe ariſing from a phyma; theſe 
are very painful, and difficult to cure, enter deep 
among the interſtices of the muſcles, and form va- 
rious cuniculi or ſinuſes ; which, the more remote they 
are from the anus, the worſe they are, becauſe they do 
not allow of being cut. 
The ſecond owe their origin to an internal hzmorrhage, 
or extravaſation between the coats of the rectum, and 
have a ſmall perforation near the circumference of the 
anus, whence they yield a thin ſanies or ichor without 
pain, which in time bring on itchings and excoria- 
tions; and the orifices at length become callous, and are 
ſometimes cloſed, and ſometimes open again. 
Some fi/iulz, if they do no harm by the copiouſneſs of 
the flux, the ſtench, or the like accidents, are a benefit 
to nature, becauſe they carry off cachectic humours, and 
ought not to be cured, but kept open. The freſh, ſimple 
fiſtula may be cured without danger. 
The chief way is by cutting, where that may be done 
without damage to the muſcle of the anus, which might 
occaſion an involuntary diſcharge of the excrements. 
The cutting is either performed with a thread or with a 
cutting inſtrument. 
The method by ligature is to take a thread of ſilk or 
horſe hair, and threading it in the eye of a leaden or tin 
probe, to introduce the end of the thread into the Hu 
and with the fore-finger of the other hand, anointed 
with oil of roſes, and thruſt vp into the anus, to lay 
hold of the end of the probe and draw out the thread, 
and then tie the two ends together as tight as the patient 
can well bear it; and thus by tying it afreſh, ſomewhat 
ſtraiter every day, it will cut quite through, and the 5% 
tua will be laid open; after that the callus muſt be con- 
ſumed and the ulcer healed. Mr. Pott adviſes the oper- 
ation by inciſion, to be performed in the following man- 
ner : let a curve probe- pointed knife with a narrow blade 
be introduced into the ſinus, while the ſurgeon's fore- 
finger is in the inteſtine ; when there is no opening in 
the inteſtine, the leaſt degree of force will thruſt the point 
of the knife through, and thereby make one ; if tance bi an 
opening already, the ſame point will find and paſs 
through it: in either caſe, it will be received by the 
finger in ano, will thereby be prevented from deviating, 
and, being brought out by the ſaid finger, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily divide all that is between the edge of the knife and 
the verge of the anus. When the operation is finiſhed, 
a ſoſt doſſil of fine lint muſt be introduced between the 
lips of the wound, and the reſt of the ulcer dreſt with 
the ſame. He obſerves, in his remarks on this diſeaſe, 
that it is much more uncommon than is generally ima- 
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gined; and that a mere abſceſs or collection of wi. 
without f/fula or callofity, is often miſtaken for it. 3 
total ſuppreſſion or urine is a ſymptom frequently at- 
tendant on the formation of an abſceſs near the reQum 
and bladder for the relief of which, recourſe is often 
had to the catheter; but as this complaint is ſpaſmolic 
he adviſes evacuation and anodyne relaxation, ſuch 2 
veneſeCtion, gentle cathartics, ſemicupium, bladders of 
hot water applied to the pubes and perineum, and ply 
ters compoſed of warm water, oil, and opium, as 8 
_ true, ſafe, and rational method of relieving it. 
FicTULA, in the Epidydzmis. We have inthe Lond. Med 
Obſ. vol. ii. p. 273. a caſe of this kind, related by Mr. 
Ingham : a man of thirty-five years of age hurt his tef- 
ticles by a fall, a ſuppuration followed, and the matter 
was diſcharged externally. After this, the ſwelling be. 
ing reduced by means of emollient and reſolvent cata- 
1 a fiſtula was diſcovered in each epidydymis: 2 
ne probe-direCtor was then introduced into the finus 
of the left teſtis, which was cut open through its whole 
length; aſter which all the indurate parts and the diſ- 
eaſed ſkin were cut off; the fame was done to the other 
teſtis, and a large portion of the lower part of the epidy- 
dymis was extirpated, A ſuppuration came on in fire 
or ſix days, and the patient was cured by the common 
method of dreſſing in three weeks; fo that the functions 
of the teſtes were properly executed, 
FiSTULA lachrymalis is a Mu in the greater canthns of the 
eye: this is frequently confounded with =G1L6G »s, 
It is a little deep callcus ulcer in the greater carancle, of 
the place of the glandula lachrymalis. It uſually begins 
with an abſceſs, called anchileps, which in time produce: 
an ulcer, called ægileps, which afterwards degenetates 
into a ffula. When preſſed with the finger it yields a 
ſtinking matter, not unlike the yolk of an egg; and the 
corroſive humour, finding or making itſeif a paſſagt 
there enſues a perpetval oufng, : 
Sometimes the os cthmoides itſelf is corroded, and ren- 
dered carious by it; in which condition it is ſuppo'ed 10 
be only curable by an actual cantery ; ſometimes it be 
comes cancerous z and then Riverivs directs all med;- 
cines to be laid aſide. | 
This malady is ſeldom or ever cured by any other means 
than external and chirurgical operation; and the opera- 
tor muſt be guided by the various circumſtances of the 
diſeaſe, If the lachrymal ſac and its integuments be di- 
tended with only a ſmall degree of in letamanion and 
thinneſs of the ſkin, a ſingle incifion, made with a ſmall 
ſharp round-pointed knife, and continued from the vpper 
to the lower extent of the tumor quite down into the ca- 
vity of the cyſt, will ſometimes be found ſufficient, for 
the purpoſe of applying proper dreſſings to the bottom of 
the diſeaſed ſac. Where the ſkin is much lifted up and 
grown thin, and diſcoloured from a large quantity of 
matter that has long been depoſited and confined in the 
ſac, or where the integuments have burlt, become cal- 
lous and livid ; it will be found expedient, in the firit in- 
ſtance, to remove an oval pi-ce of the integuments and 
ſac, by making the inciſions equally long with the dil 
tended fkin, and of ſuch a breadth as will admit the re- 
moval of the greateſt part of the diſeaſed integ ents 
and fac ; and, in the ſecond inſtance the whole of the 
callous integuments, together with the upper part of the 
lachrymal fac, muſt be cut away; by thee mens every 
advantage which art can procure will be obtained for the 
treatment of an hollow il|-conditioned fore. Warner, 
See, on the Eye, 1975, p. 109. 
Mr. Lamorier propoſes to abridge the operation of the 
fiſtula lachrymalis, and to ſecure a paſſage for the tears in- 
to the noſe. The os unguis is to be laid bare at the fri! 
inciſion, and pierced with a pair of ſtrong, ſharp-pointed 
and crooked forceps, and then the perforation dilated by 
opening the forceps. After the inflammation is over, 4 
piece of ſmall wax-candle, ſhaped like a tent, is to be 
introduced by the wound in the noſe, and ſecured by 
the other dreſſings. He continues the uſe of this bougie 
till the paſſage is made callous, and out of hazard of re- 
uniting : after which he allows the external wound to 
cure. Medic. E ſſ. Ediub. 
Dr. Hunauld has communicated ſome thoughts on the 
operation of the fiſtula lachrymalis, and propoſes, that no 
tent ſhould be put into the perforation of the os ung, 
becauſe the tears will of themſelves keep it open. Phil. 
Tranſl. Ne 437.4 5. or Abr. vol. ix. p. 12!, &c. 
Mr. Petit conſiders the canals for the tears from the 
pundta lachrymalia as a ſyphon, the longer leg of which 1s 
the naſal duct, and therefore thinks that a ſhorter pal- 
ſage made through the os unguis would not convey away 
the tears; for which reafon he would always have the 
natural paſſage forced open in the f/tula /achrymalis, and 


a ſmall bougie kept in it till it heals. Mem, Acad. Scienc. 
1734. | X 
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A French ſurgeon, named Anel, found out 2 neu- way, 
viz. by putting a robe and ſyringe of an inconceivab © 
bnenels through the puncta lachrymalia into the ſaccu- 
lus lackrymalis. See Tab. II. Surgery, fig. 20. 
Mr. Wathen has pro ö ( 
ſtructed lachrymal duct, by leaving in it a metal tube and 
healing the external wound over it. In order to introduce 
the tis properly, he has contrived a kind of ſtyle fitted 
to it. For the deſcription and repreſentation of both, ſee 
his New and ral Method applying a Tube for the Cure 
of the Fiftula Lachrymalis. Ato. 1781. _ 
The expediency of perſotating the os unguis has been a 
ſubject of diſpute, eſpecially when it does not appear to 
be carious, known by being diveſted of its perioſteum. 
But Mr. Warner oblerves, from his own experience, 
that there is no curing a diſeaſe of this kind without de- 
ſiroying the os unguis, at leaſt in part, even when that 
bone is not denuded and carious. The neceſſity of break. 
ing through this bone ariſcs from the diſeafed ſtate of 
the hinder part of the ſack and perioſteum : the os unguis 
:; lo thin as to require very little force in breaking it; a 
pailage may be made through it into the noſtril with the 
edge of the inciſion- 
require the atſiſtance of any other inſtrument beſides a 
la;ze probe or bougie, bent and fitted to the ſize and di- 
reclion of the orifice, and inclining downwards into the 
noſtril. The perforation of the os unguis is ſometimes 
own by its cracking, and by a diſcharge of blood, which 
in a ſmall quantity trickles down the noltril, If a trocar 
be uſed for this purpoſe, it ſhould not be too much 
curved ; otherwiſe it wiil be brought too much forwards 
and outwards, inclining to the naſal proceſs of the ſu- 
perior maxillary bone, which is thick and ſtrong, and 
cannot be broke without very great force. When the 
| perforation is made, Mr. Warner immediately intro- 
duces a ſmall long ſpunge tent through the wound iuto 
the noftril, and continues the uſe of the tent for ten or 
twelve days, or longer; together with thin and ſoft in- 
jections for keeping the parts clean and open whenever 
the wound is dreiſcd, which is generally at ſirſt neceſ- 
ſary to he done twice a diy. When the opening through 
the os unguis is ſaſhciently confirmed, known by being 
able co introduce into the noſtril a ſmall bougie, or a 
large ductile probe, without reſiſtance; he uſes ſoft 
tents of lint fo: a week or ten days longer, and then 
dteſſes the wound to the bottom, ſometimes with pledgets 
of ceterſive ointments, and ſometimes with dry lint 
only, occaſionally toughing the ſprouting and looſe fleſh 
with the lunar cauſtic, which he prefers to vitriol. He 
afterwards drefies the wound almoſt ſuperficially with 
lint, or ceratum epuloticum ſpread upon lint, till the 
parts are healed; and the cure is uſually completed in 
five or ſix weeks 
Some have recommended preſſure upon the integuments 
and ſubjacent lachrymal ſac, by means of inſtruments 
adapted to this purpoſe, in incipient abſceſſes and diſten- 
ſions of thele parts; but Mr. Warner obſerves, that he 
has ſeldom or ever found ſuch an application of ſervice. 
The belt preſſure in ſuch caſe is that of one of the fingers 
applied to the inferior part of the tumor when the ſac is 
loaded and diſtended : by this imple treatment, joined 
with purgative medicines, and a moderately cooling and 
aſttingent eye-water, the diſeaſe has been checked, and 
may pollibly be cured. In this diſeaſe, opiates occa- 
ſionally adminiltered, evacuations by bleeding, gentle 
purges or clyſters, and antiphlogittic medicines, joined 
wth a proper regimen in diet, ought to be continued till 
the inquictude, ſpaſms, pain, and ſymptomatic ſever, 
ariling from the ſeverity of the operation, are removed, 
In many inſtances it will be neceſfary to uſe alteratives ; 
ſometimes of the mercurial, and ſometimes of the anti- 
monial kind, given alone or joined with antiſeptics, as 
the bark in ſubſtance or decoCtion, or infuſions with com- 
mon or ſmple llme-water, the aqua calcis magis or mi- 
nus compolita of the London Diſpenſatory, or decoctions 
vt cqual parts of ſ:{fafras and ſarſaparilla. Warner on 
the Eye, p. 18 —26, 

*ISTULA in perinæs is uſually the conſequence of lithotomy 
or making a puncture near the urethra, or from a ſcrolity 
of the proltrate gland, or from a wound or ulcer, the 
lips of which become callous, and from a fiſiula, 
tirough which the urine is preternaturally diſcharged. 
The circumſtances attending different caſes of this kind 
arc ſo various, that only general rules can be laid down 
for a cure. Accordingly, the outward opening mult be 
enlarged by cutting away the callous lips, or deſtroying 
them by cauilic : in ſome caſes it will be ſufficient to in- 

troduce a bougie into the urethra for diltending it. Le 

Dran obſerves, that though there are ſeveral ſiſtulous ori- 

uces, and ſeveral calloGties in the perinzum, and when 

the water pailes off through the natural paſſage in a 

imall ſtream, the chief remedy will be the introduction of 

vugies; and that as this canal is en! 

Vol. II. Ne 132. 
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oſed a method of clearing the ob- 


kniſe, and ſo effeCtuaily as not to | 


orifices are leſſened and healed, and the calloſiu 
ed. See Le Dran's operations. | 
FisTULA fulmonis, in Anatomy, a term uſed by, ſome 
writers for the aſpera artrria. 
FisTULA ſacra, in Anatom, is that part of the back-bone 
which is perforated. 
Firs TULA urinaria, in Anatomy, the fame with the urethra, 
FISTULAR, or FrsTvLovs, is applicd by the ſurgeons is 
wounds and ulcers which degenerate into fiſtulas. 
FisTULAR is alſo applied to the leaves of plants which ate 
round and hollow within; as the leaves of lecks, &c. 
FisTULAR flowers, among Herbaliſis, are thoſe made up 
of many ſmall, long, hollow flowers, like pipes. 
FIT, in Medicine, an acceſs or rARUXYSM. 
Dr, Cheyne is of opinion, that fits of all kinds, whether 
epileptic, hyſteric, or apopleQtic, may be cured ſolely 
by a milk diet, of about two quarts of cow's milk a day, 
without any other food. Cheyne, Nat. Meth. of Cur- 
ing, p. 265. See CONVULS10N. 
FiTs of eaſy reflection and eaſy tranſmiſſion, See I1cur. 
Firs of the mother. See HysSTERic edin. 
FITCHEE, or Fricutr, in Heraldry, is when the lower 
part of any croſs is ſharpened into a point fit to fix into 
the ground. 
Thus, he bears azure, a croſs-potent fitchee. 
Fleraldry, fir. 24. 
The origin hereof M' Kenzie aſcribes to the primitive 
Chriftians, who uſed to carry their croſſes with them 
wherever they went; and when they flopped at any 
place in a journey, fixed them in the ground. 
FITCHES, a name given by our farmers to a ſort of pulſe 
which they ſow in their fields. Many ſuppoſe it the 
ſame with the tare, but erroneouſly ; it is the chich or 
chich-pea of authors. There are two principal kinds of 
this in uſe among us, the winter and the ſummer teh. 
The one is ſown before winter, and abides the extre- 
mity of it; the other is ſown in ſpring. "They are pro- 
pagated in the ſame manner as peaſe, and they make a 
very good and nouriſhing food for cattle, whether given 


es ſoſten- 


See Tut. 
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in ſtraw or threſhed out. They are ſometimes ſown 

only to improve the land. In this caſe they are to be 

plowed in, juſt as they are beginning to bloſſom, and in 
this manner they finally enrich a tough {tiff clay. 

FITCHET, a name uſed in ſome places for the we aser. ; 
called allo the fitche{ and the foumart. See PoLE- 
cat. 

FITTING -ort, in Naval Language, the act of providing a 
ſhip with a ſufficient number of men, to navigate and 
arm her for attack or defence; as alſo of furniſhing her 
with proper maſts, fails, yards, ammunition, artillery, 
cordage, anchors, and other naval furniture, together 
with ſufficient proviſioas for the ſhip's company. See 

Ca. | 

FITZ, a French term, literally denoting /n; ſometimes 
given by way of addition tothe natural ſons of the kings 
of England; as James #7tz-Rzy, duke of Grafton, &c. 

FLV E-leaved Graſs, Cinq' foil, in Heraldry, is uſed by ſuch 
as would introduce a blazon by herbs and flowers inſtead 
of metals and colours, to ſignify VERT, or green. 

FIVES, among Farriers. See Vives. 

FIX ATION, the act of fixing, or of rendering a thing firm 
and fixed, | 

FIXATION is applicd in the general to any proceſs that fixes 

and binds together what, of its own nature, is volatile; 
and enables it to ſuſtain the loſs of fire ſor ſome con- 
ſiderable time. 
Geber delincs fixation and operation whereby a volatile 
thing, i. e. a thing that cannot endure the fire, is render- 
ed capable of enduring it. In the general, fixation is the 
changing of a volatile body into a ſixed one. | 

FixAT1ON, among Al{chemijts, denotes a peculiar prepara- 

tion of mercuiy, whereby it is to be put in a condition to 
bear the fire without evaporating, or the hammer with- 
out flying or ſeparating. | | 
The alchemiſts hold, that if they had the true ſecret of 
fixing mercury without the addition of any foreign leis 
heavy and ſolid ingredient, they could make gold, or at 
leaſt ſilver. 
M. Ilomberg had a long proceſs of many months to pre- 
pare an oil from the {:2cal matter of human excrements 
which, he imagined, would have fixed mercury into 
ſilver ; but it failed. 

FIXED Air. See Aix. 

FixED $94;es, in the general, are thoſe which neither the 

ſire nor any corroſive has ſuch effect on, as to reduce vr 

reſolve them into their component elements; 1. c. abſo— 
lutely to deſtroy them. | 

Chauvin holds it not ſufficient to denominate a body fixed 

that it can withſtand the tire or any one agent, but it 

ihould withſtand all. He contends, that frxity ſhould 
not be reltrained, as it uſually is, to an exemption from 
evaporation, but from deſtruction, or reſolution into pri- 
mary elements: in this ſenſe, gold, prscious ores, and 
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{s, and even ſulphur, and mercury itſelf, are properly 
ed bodies ; for mercury and ſulphur retain their natare 
twithſtanding all their evaporation. _ 4 | 
The chemiſts divide all natural bodies into fixed and vo- 
latile ; i. e. ſuch as beat the utmoſt forct of the fire 
without diſſipating or ſpending themſelves in fume, and 
ſuch as do not. | 
Of fixed bodies, the principal are platina, gold, filver, 
recious ſtones, particularly the diamond ; falts, &c. 
all metals, gold and filver alone ate fixed; i. e. on 
remaining 2 _ time expoſed to the moſt intetiſe flame, 
they, alone, loſe nothing of their weight. 
Whence this property ſhould ariſe is difficult to ſay. If 
the reader is not contented with the ciuſes enutherated 
under F1X1TY, he may add the following one from 
| Boerhaave, viz. the homogeneity and equality of the parts. 
The parts, e. gr. of gold being all homogeneous, and 
equal, will equally ſuſtain each other, and leave equal 
res between them; through which pores, when ſuſed, 
the fire finding an eaſy, equal paſſage, goes off, without 
carrying any thing of the metal with it; or rather the 
pO of gold being of all others the moſt ſolid and 
eavy (as appears from the weight of that metal) and of 
all others the moſt ſtrongly united or bound together - 
appears from the immenſe ductility of that metal), the 
force of the fire is not ſufficient to overcome ſo powerful 
a reſiſtance ; the ſolidity of the particles, and their free- 
dom from air, prevents their being rarefied, or ſet farther 
apart, which might leſſen their ſpeciße gravity, and di- 
miniſh their vis coheſionis; ſo that what has the chief ef- 
fect in the raiſing of fumes and vapours, viz. the rare- 
faction or . fn of the body being here precluded, 
the metal maintains its natural weight and tendency to 
the centre. 
Mr. Boyle, the prince of Mirandola, M. Homberg, and 
others, have made numerous experiments on gold, ſilver, 
&c. to ſee how far their fixity extended ; in theſe, pure 
old, kept in an intenſe heat for two months, loſt no- 
thing ſenſible of its weight: sILVER, under the like 
circumſtances, and the like time, loſt one twelfth- 
art of its weight : but Mr. Boyle attributes this to the 
metal's not being fine and pure. 
Indeed, by the great burning-glaſſes of MeN. Tſchirn- 
havſen and Villette, the moſt fixed bodies, as gold itſelf, 
are rendered volatile, and loſe of their weight; ſo that 
there is no body in all nature abſolutely fixed. 


FIXED line of defence, a line drawn along the face of the | 


baſtion, and terminating in the curtain, See DEFENCE. 

FiXED nitre, a preparation of ſaltpetre, made by fuſing it 
in a crucible, and then inflaming it, with throwing in a 
few coals ; and thus again and again, till no more flame 
or detonation ariſe ; then, letting it cool, they pulveriſe 
and diſſolve it in water, and afterwards evaporate it into 
a fine white ſalt, which ſerves to draw the tinctures out 
of vegetables. This ſalt, per deliquium, yields what they 
call the liquor of fixed nitre. 

FixED ſalts are thoſe extracted or gained from bodies by 
calcination and lotion. See SALTS. | 
They are called fixcd, becauſe the fire was not able to ſub- 
hme or raiſe them; as thoſe carried off in the courſe of 
calcination by the vehemence of fire are called volatile. 
The aſhes of all plants yield fixed ſalts. See Lixtvium. 

F1XED /igns of the Zodiac, according to ſome, are the ſigns 

Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius. 
They are ſo called becauſe the ſun paſſes them reſpeclive- 
ly in the middle of each quarter, when that ſeaſon is 
more ſettled and fixed than under the ſign which begins 
and ends it. 

Fix /tars are ſuch as conſtantly retain the ſame poſition 

and diſtance with reſpect to each other. 
By which they are contra-diſtinguifhed from erxatic or 
wandering ſtars, which are continually ſhifting their 
ſituation and diſtance. 
The fixed /tars are what we properly and abſolutely call 
STARS; the reſt have their peculiar denomination of 
PLANET and COMET. 

FIXEN, among Sport/men. See VIXEN. 

FIXES is a name given by the workmen in gold and ſilver 
to a ſolution of ſilver, from its uſe in carrying down and 
fixing the heterogeneous acids mingled with aqua fortis. 

FIXING Sulphur. See SULPHUR. 

FIXITY, or FixeEDNEss, in Philoſophy, the quality of a 
body which denominates and renders it fixed; or a pro- 
perty which enables it to endure the fire and other vio- 
lent agents. | | 
According to Chauvin, fixity conſiſts in this; that the 
component principles of the body are ſo cloſely united or 
cohere ſo ſtrongly, and are mixed in ſuch proportion that 
they cannot eafily be divided either by fire or any other 

cortoſive menſtruum, or their integral parts ſeparated 
and carried off in vapour: for a body may be ſaid to be 
fixed in two reſpects. 


FLACCI! 
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Firſt, When, on being expoſed to the fire, or a corrofys 
menſtruum, its particles are indeed ſeparated, and the 
body rendered fluid, but without being reſolved into its 
firſt elements. Ihe ſecond, when the body ſuſtains the 
active force of the fire or menſtruums bil 

parts are Hot catried off in ſumes. Each kind 
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the reſult bf a ſtrong or intimate coheſion . 
particles mixed. 


Fix ir, or Fir De Ss, in Chemiſtry, is, in a peculiar 


manner, uſed for the affection oppoſite to v L ATTY + 
i. e. the property wheieby bodies bear the action bf th; 


fire, without being diſſipated in fumes. 


The principle cauſes of fixity, or the tjualificatibns that 
contribute moſt to the rendering a body fixed, accordin 
to Mr, Boyle, are, 1. That its corpuſcles be ſingly of a 
certain propottionable bulk, too big and un weildy to be 
carried up by heat, or buoyed up in the air. 2. That 
they have alſo a proper degree of weight or ſolidity, 
That their figure be ſuch as unfits them for evaporation 
or flying off; ſome being branched, others hooked, &c. 
ſo that being entangled with one another, they cannot 
eaſily be extricated, looſened, and ſeparated: To theſe 
may be added a fourth circutnſtance, viz. the nearneſs 
of the particles, and their being contiguous in a great 
many points, or large extent of Foy which produces 
a ſtronger force of attraction and coheſion. 

DITY, in Medicine, &c. a diſorder of the fibres 
or ſolid parts of the body, oppoſite to »ig:dity. 
The too great Aaccidity of the parts is cured by catdiacs, 
exerciſe, friction, a dry warm air, proper food, &. 


FLAG, a general name, including colours, ſtandards, 


ancients, banners, enſigns, &c. which #uthors frequeit- 
ly confound with each other. x 

e faſhion of bearing the flugs pointed or tfiangular, 
which now obtains, Roderic. 'Toletanus aſſures us, came 
from the Mahometan Arabs or Saracens, upon their 
ſeizing of Spain, before which time all the enſigns of 
war were ſquare, ſtretched, ot extended, or croſs pieces 
of wood, like church-banners; on which account they 
were called in Latin vexilla, q. d. velilia, d veli diminu- 
tiene, as is remarked by IGdore. 
The pirates of Algiers, and thoſe throughout the coaſt of 
Barbary, are the only people who bear an hexagonal fag. 
It is gules, charged with a moreſk head, coifed with its 


- turban, &c. though this be expreſsly contrary to their 


law, which prohibits the making any image or repre- 
ſentation of a man, founded on an opinion, that they 
who make them ſhall be obliged at the day of judgment 
to find ſouls for them, and that in defect hereof they 
ſhall be damned. But this portrait which they carry is that 
of Hali, Mahomet's ſon-in-law, to whoſe party the Afri- 
cans all retain, who ordered that his effigy ſhould be ex- 
preſſed on their fagsand ſtandards, believing himſelf ſofor- 
midable to the Chriſtians, that the bare ſight of his image 
would carry undoubted victory over them. Leunclavius. 


FLAGs, in the MAilitary Art, are ſmall banners of Ciſtine- 


tion ſtuck in the buggage-waggons of the army, to diſ- 
tinguiſh the baggage of one brigade from another, and 
of one battalion from #nother, that they may be mar- 
ſhalled by the waggon-malter-general according to the 
rank of their brigades, to avoid the confuſion that other- 
wiſe might ariſe. 


FLAG is more particularly uſed in Sea Language, for the co- 


lours, ancients, ſtandards, &c. born on the top of the 
maſts of veſſels, to notify the quality of the perſon who 
commands the ſhip, of what nation it is, and whether it 
be equipped for war or trade. | 
In the Britiſh navy flags are either red, white, or blue, 
and are diſplayed trom the top of the main-malt, fore- 
malt, or mizzen-maſt, according to the rank of the ad- 
miral. The firſt flag in Great Britain is the Royal 
ſtandard, which is only to be hoiſted when the king or 
queen are aboard the veſſel. The ſecond is that of tte 
anchor of hope, which charaQteriſes the lord high ad- 
miral, or lords commiſſioners of the admicalty ; and the 
third is the union flag, in which the cioſſes of St. George 
and St. Andrew are blended : this laſt is appropriated to 
the admiral of the fleet, who is che firſt military othcer 
under the lord high admiral. 
The admiral or commander in chief carries his fag on 
the main-maſlt ; the vice-admiral carries his on the fore- 
maſt ; and the rear-admiral his on the mizzen-maſt. 
The next fag after the union is that of the white {quz- 
dron, at the main-maſt z and the laſt which charaCter1'cs 
an admiral is the blue, at the fame maſt-head. Bes 
a vice-admiral, the fuſt Ag is the red ; the ſecond, the 
white; the third, the blue, at the fag-itatf on the fore 
maſt. Ihe ſame order proceeds with regard to the teu 
admirals, whoſe flags are hoiſted on the top of the 
mizzen-maſt; ſo that the loweſt flag in our navy 15 the 
blue on the mizzen-maſt. When a council of war is held 
at ſea, if it be on board the admiral, they hang 2 mo 
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me main-ſhrouds ; if in the vice-admiral, in the fore- 
firouds; and if in the rear-admiral, in the mizzen- 
ſhrouds. The flag borne on the mizzen are particularly 
called gallonts. See MasT, &c. Ep 
The fog of the French nation is blue, charged with a 
white croſs, and the arms of France. | 
Beſides the national flag, merchant-ſhips frequently bear 
tefſer gt on the mizzen maſt, with the arms of the 
city where the maſter ordinarily reſides, and on the fore- 
maſt with the arms of the place where the perſon who 
ſreights them lives. See Table of Flags. 
FLAG, to heave cut the, is to put out or hang abroad the 
125 -4 to hang out the white, is to aſk quarter; or it ſhews 
when a veſſel is arrived on a coaſt that it has no hoſtile 
intention, but comes to trade, or the like. The red flag 
is a Ggnal of defiance, and battle. 2 
FLAG, t2 lower, or ſtrike the, is to pull it down or take it in, 
out of reſpect or ſubmiſſion, when a weaker party meets 
ore powerful one. 
By an 4 of Philip II. king of Spain, 1565, the 
captains are peremptorily commanded to periſh rather 
than lower their royal flag when once hung out. 
The way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips in triumph is, to 
tie the flags to the ſhrouds, or the gallery in the hind- 
part wg ſhip, and ler them hang down towards the 
water, and to tow the veſſels by the ſtern. It was thus 
the Romans uſed thoſe of Carthage, as Livy relates. 
rA fers, thoſe who command the ſeveral ſquadrons of 
2 fleet; as admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. 
The flag-officers in our ſea-pay, are the admiral, vice- 
admiral, and rear-admiral, of the white, red, and blue. 


Fi aG-/hip, a (ip commanded by a general or fag-officer, 


who has a right to carry a flag, in contra-diltinCtion to 
the ſecondary veſſels under the command thereof. 
FL, aG-/iaves, are the ſtaves ſet on the heads of the top- gal- 
lant maſts, ſerving to let fly and unfurl the far: 
FLaG, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of harſh and rough 

$TONES, compoſed of a vilible grit of a laminated 
ſtructure, and ſplitting only horizontally or into plates. 
M. da Coſta diſtributes them into alkaline fag, or lami- 
nated ſand-ſtones, and ſuch as are not acted upon by 
acids. Of the former kind are the aſhen-coloured flag, 
the laminz of which are numerous and very viſible, and 
ſo thin as ſometimes not to exceed the thickneſs of brown 
paper; ſo that in a piece of half an inch thick ſeven or 
eight perfect laminæ are often diſcernible : this, by being 
burnt, becomes extremely friable, and of a white colour: 
it is dug in ſeveral ole of the kingdom, and is fre- 
quently uſed to cover houſes inſtead of tiles, though it is 
ve y unfit for the purpoſe, as it bears the weather badly 
znd crumbles after froſts: and the aſhen brown-coloured 
flag, of a more compact texture, and heavier than the 
former, though compoſed like that of an irreguler grit 
cemented by a coarſe ſpar ; this becomes friable by being 
burnt, but ſuffers no change of colour : there are quarries 
of it at Burford in Oxfordſhire, where it is uſed to ſlate 
houſes, for pavements, &c. Neither this nor the former 
will {trike fire with ſteel. | 

The flag or flate-flone common in Northumberland and 
ſome of the neighbouring counties is called by ſome Car- 
liſie and white flag. It is a white foſſile ſtone, eaſily ſplit- 
ting into thin plates, and is full of ſmall ſpangles of a 
fine glittering talc. It is alſo common in Yorkſhire and 
the neighbouring places; it varies a little in colour, be- 
ing ſometimes grey, ſometimes browniſh, and ſometimes 
merely whitiſh. Its ſtrata are very thick, but they eaſily 
ſeparate into lamine of about half an inch thick, and 
the workmen ſeldom attempt to ſplit it any thinner; the 
upper ſtrata, however, grow gradually thinner, and the 
bottom ones are ſo thick as not to be uſcd for ſlates. 
Theſe they raiſe, however, and uſe for tanners vats, the 
pavements of floors, and ciſterns for water. 

The Stunsheld late is of a pale browniſh colour, very 
hard and beavy, and its flats or the ſurfaces of the la- 
minz are always thick ſet with ſmall bivalves, but ſew 
or none are imbedded in its ſolid ſubſtance : it burns to 
a browner colour. This Hag. lone is dug out of the quar- 
ries at Stunsfield in Oxfordſhire, in the winter ſea- 
fon, and laid in large maſſes in the open air till ſummer, 
and thus rendered fiſſile: the plates into which it is ſplit 
are the common flating-ſtone in thoſe parts: the upper 
ſtratum of the quarries is a ſoft gritty laminated ſtone, 
diolently fermenting in aqua ſortis, uſed as a ſort of whet- 
flone; neither of theſe two laſt ſpecies will readily 
ftrike fire with ſteel. The pale, whitiſh, brown coloured 
flag is of a compact and uniform ſtructure; and the grit 
that forms ir is ſo intimately blended with marine bodies, 
and ſaturated and cemented to ſuch a degree with fine 
2 y matter, that the gritty texture of the ſtone is 

ardly viſible. No part of it is changed by burning, ex- 
Ay the ſhells that are lodged in it. It will not ſtrike 

re with ſteel. There are ſeveral firata of chis ſtone 
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in the neighbourhood of Bath, where it is uſed as Nate 
for covering houſes. The deep, duſky, lead-coloured 
flag is extremely hard and heavy, of a compact texture, 
compoſed of a ſmall grit, which is cemented together by 
an earthy, ſparry, and cryſtalline ſubſtance: its flat ſur- 
faces are beſpangled with great numbers of fine talcky 
particles; the Apo are generally very regular and thin, 
not exceeding the renth part of an inch in thickneſs, and 
cohere ſo firmly together as not to be eaſily ſeparated. 
This ſtone readily ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and, a burnt, 
acquires a reddiſh brown colour. It is dug in ſeveral 
parts of Italy, and much uſed in building. The firſt, 
ſecond, and fifth ſpecies above — are deſtitute 
of any brightneſs ; the fourth has, interiorly, ſome ſmall 
degree of luſtre ; but the third and laſt are very bright and 
glitrering. Of flags which are not acted upon by acids, 
there are the following ſpecies : the flag of ſullied white 
colour, which is compoſed of a large irregular cryſtalline 
grit cohering looſely together, and cemented with a ter- 
rene cryſtalline ſubſtance : the flat ſurfaces of the plates 
are covered with great quantities of ſmall ſpangles of 
ſilver talc, which render them very bright and dazzling. 
This ſtone is very heavy, and pretty hard, and the la- 
minæ are generally very regular and thin; a flag of two 
inches thick, having often fourteen or fifteen plates : ir 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel: when burnt, it acquires a 
clearer white colour, with a ſlight reddich hue, and be- 
comes very friable. It is dug in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, and uſed much as ſlate, for pavements, &c. 

The bright and glittering fag is the hardeſt ſtone of this 


genus, and generally variegated with white and * : 


and often the plates have one of theſe colours only. Ic is 


of a compact texture, and thickly ſpangled with ſmall 


laminz ; ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and acquires a paler co- 
lour by being burnt. It is much uſed in Italy, where it 
is dug for pavementz. The brown coloured flag is com- 
poſed, like the others, of an irregular grit, cemented by a 
cryſtalline ſubſtance; it is moderately hard and heavy 
its flat ſurfaces are covered with ſmall ſpangles of a fl- 
very tale, and its laminæ are thin and numerous: it burns 
to a pale reddiſh colour. It is dug in England, and very 
commonly in Sweden, but not applied to any particular 
uſe. Da Coſta's Foſſils, p. 144—148. Hill's Hilt. of 
Foſſils, p. 433, &c. 


FLas or FLAG-flower, in Botany, See Iris. 
FLAG is alſo uſed for a kind of ruſh called ſedge, as well 


as for the upper part of turf pared off to burn. 


FL aq, corn, in Botany, gladiclus, a genus of the triandria 


monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flowers are 
included in ſheaths ; the petal of the flower is cut into 
fix parts, and form a ſhort incurved tube with their baſe ; 
they have three awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted 
into every other petal. The germen is ſituated belbw the 
flower, which afterward becomes an oblong, ſwelling, 
three-cornered capſule with three cells, filled with cound- 
iſh ſeeds. Miller reckons fix ſpecies. | 

The root of the common corn-flag or gladiole is accounted 
diſcutient, and good in malignant and peitilential caſes. 


FLAG, ſweet-ſcented. See Acokus. 
FLAGs, in Falconry, are the feathers in a hawk's wing near 


the principal ones. 


|FLaG-worm, a worm fo called from being found in ſedgy 


places. 


FLAGELLANTES, a ſect of wild fanatics who chaſtiſed 


and diſciplined themſelves with whips in public. 
The ſect of the Flageilantes bad its rife in Italy in the 
year 1260; its author was one Rainier, a hermit; and ir 
was propagated from hence through almoſt all the coun- 
tries of Europe, It was in all probability no more than 
the effect of an indiſcreet zeal. A great number of per- 
ſons of all ages and ſexes made proceſſions, walking two 
by two with their ſhoulders bare, which they whipped 
till the blood ran down, in order to obtain mercy from 
God, and appeaſe his indignation againſt the wicked- 
neſs of the age. They were then called the devout ; 
and having eſtabliſhed a ſuperior, he was called the ge- 
neral of the devotion. Though the primitive Flagelluntes 
were exemplary in point of morals, yet they were joined 
by a turbulent rabble, who were infedted with the moſt 
ridiculous and impious opinions; ſa that the emperors 
and pontiffs thought proper to put an end to this religi- 
ous phrenzy, by declaring all devout whipping contrary 
to the Divine law, and prejudicial to the ſoul's cternal 
intereſt. 

However, this ſect revived in Germany towards the 
middle of the next century, and rambling through many 
provinces, occaſioned great diſturbances. They held, 
among other things, that flagellation was of equal virtue 
with baptiſm, and the other ſacraments; that the for- 
giveneſs of all fins was to be obtained by it from God, 
without the merits of Jeſus Chriſt ; that the old law of 
Chriſt was ſoon to be aboliſhed, and that a new law en- 
joining the baptiſm of blood to be adminiſtered by whip- 
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plug was to be ſubſtituted in its place: upon which Cle- 
ment VII. by an injudicious as well as unrighteous policy, 
thundered out anathemas againſt the Flagellantes, who 
were burnt by the inquiſitors in ſeveral places; but they 
were not eaſily extirpated. They appeared again in Thu- 
ringia and Lower Saxony in the fifteenth century, and 
rejected not only the ſacraments, but every branch of 
external worſhip, and placed their only hopes of ſalva- 
tion in faith and flagellation, to which they added other 
ſtrange doctrines concerning evil ſpirits. Their leader 
Conrad Schmidt and many others were committed to the 
flames by German inquiſitors, in and after the year 1414. 
Moſheim's Eccl; Hilt. vol. iii. p. 94, &c. 200 and 277, 
&c. Eng. 8vo, edit. 1758. 

FLAGELLARIA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria tri- 
gynia claſs, without any corolla z the calyx is divided into 
= nee and the fruit is a berry containing a ſingle 
eed. 

FLAGELLATION, whipping, a voluntary diſcipline, or 
penance, frequently practiſed by the ancient penitents, 
See DISCIPLINE. | 
The parliament of Paris prohibited all public fage/la- 
tions by an arret of 1601. See FLAGELLANTES: 

FLAGET.LATION is a term more peculiarly appropriated to 
the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, when whipped and ſcourged 
by the Jews; from the Latin, AHagellum, a ſcourge or 
whip. 

We ay, a painting of the flagellation; or, ſimply, a 
fagellation, to denote a picture or print repreſenting this 
torment inflicted on the Saviour of the world. 

In this ſenſe we ſay the fagellation of ſuch a painter, 
&c. 

FLAGEOLET, or FA joLET, a kind of little flute; or 
a muſical inſttument of the flute kind, uſed chiefly by 
ſhepherds and country people. 

It is uſually made of box, or ſome other hard wood, 
ſometimes of ivory. It has fix holes or ſtops beſides that 
at bottom, the mouth-piece, and that behind the neck. 
The ambit of the fAageoler, according to the ſcale exhibit- 
ed by Merſennus, is two octaves from g /e re ut up- 
wards. 

FLAIL. See THRASHING. 

FLAIR, in Sea-language. The ſeamen ſay that the work 
doth flair-over, when a ſhip being houſed in near the 
water, fo that the work hangs over a little too much, 
and thus is let out broader alolt than the due proportion 
will allow. 

Ti.Ains, in 1chthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
SKAITF, a ſpecies of RAIA. 

The ancient Greeks called this BaTos, when they ſpoke 
of the male, and of the female, BaT1s. 

FLAIRING, in Sea-langua;e. See FLAIR. 

FLAKE, in the Cd fiery, a ſort of fcaffold or platform, 
made of hurdles, and ſupported by ſtanchions, and ufed 


ſor drving cod: ſiſh in Newfoundland. Theſe fakes are | 


uſually placed near the ſhores of fiſhing-harbours. 

FLaKE, in Gardening, a name given by the floriſts to a 
ſort of carnations, which are of two colours only, and 
have very large {tripes, all of them going quite through 
the leaves. | 

FLakr, white, in Painting, is lead corroded by means of 
the preſſing of grapes, or a ceruſe prepared by the acid 
of giapes. It is brought here from Italy, and far ſur- 
paſies, both with regard to the purity of its whiteneſs and 
the certainty of its ſtanding, all the ceruſe or white lead 
made with us in common. It is uſed in oil and varniſh 
painting for all purpoſes, where a very clean white is res 
quired, The white fake ſhould be procured in lumps 
as it is brought over, and levigated by thoſe who uſe it, 
becauſe that which the colourmen fell in a prepared (tare 
is levigated and mixed up with ſtarch, and often with 

white lead, and worſe ſophiſtications. 

FLANMBEAU, or FLAMBoy, a luminary made of ſeveral 
thick wicks, covered over with wax, ſerving to burn at 
nights in the ſtreets; as alfo at funeral proceſſions, illu- 
minations, &c. 

Flambeaux differ from links, torches, and tapers. See 
TFVorcn. | 

hey are made ſquare, ſometimes of white wax, and 
{ometimes of yellow; they uſually conſiſt of four wicks 
or branches near an inch thick, and about three feet 
long, made of a fort of courſe hempen yarn, half twiſted, 
They are made with the ladle, much as torches or tapers 
are, viz. by firſt pouring the melted wax on the top of 
the ſeveral ſuſpended wicks, and letting it run down to 
the bottom; this they repeat twice. Aſter each wick 
has thus got its proper cover of wax, they lay them to 
dry; then roll them on the table, and ſo join four of them 
together by means of a red hot iron. 

When joined, they pour on more wax till the fambeau is 
brought to the ſize required, which is uſually from a 
pound and a half to three pounds. 
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they do PM kind 8 inſtrument of wood by 
running it along all the angles form 0 cs 
the — ; N e 
The flambeaux of the ancients were different from. ours 
They were made of woods, dried in furnaces, or other. 
wife. They uſed divers kinds of woods for this purpoſe « 
the wood moſt ufual was pine. Pliny ſays, that in l 
time they frequently alſo burnt oak, elm, and Nate 
In the ſeventh book of the Aneid, mention is made 
a flambeau of pine; and Setvius, on that paſſage, re 
marks, that they alſo made them of the cornel-tree, 
FLAMBO, in Natural Hiſtiry, à name given by ſome + 
a long anguilliform fiſh, 2 ſpecies of the tænia, called 
CAVAGIRO, © 
FLAME, the brighteſt and ſubtleſt part of the ſue!, aſcey,1 
ing above it in a pyramidal or conical figure. meat 
Flame ſeems to be the ſmoke z i. e. the fumes or volume 
— of the fuel, greatly rariſied, and at laſt kindled . 
eared red-hot. By this great rarefaction, the matter be. 
comes fo light as to be raiſed with great velocity in fle 
air; and by the preſſure of the incumbent atmoſpherica! 
fluid, it is kept for ſome time together, the air formino 4 
ſort of arch or ſphere round it that prevents its imme. 
diate diffuſion and diſſipation, and by its contiguity and 
fixation ſuſtains and feeds the fire of the fame; the 
aqueous and earthy parts of the fume being naturally in. 
capable of being ignited, are only rarefied, and ſo im. 
pelled upwards in a dufty cloud without flaming, 
Flame is defined by fir [aac Newton, in his little piece 
De Acido, to be famus candens, red hot ſmote. But I): 
- Prieſtley has properly obſerved; that the ſmoke of com. 
mon fuel conſiſts of two very different things: that which 
rifes firſt is mere water, loaded with ſome of the groſter 
parts of the ſuel, and is hardly more capable of becomins 
red-hot than water itſelf z but the other kind of ſmoke 
which alone is capable of ignition, is properly i 
AIR, which 13s alſo loaded with other heterogeneous 
matter, ſo as to appear like a very denſe ſmoke. A 
lighted candle foon ſhews them to be eflentially different ; 
for one of them inſtantly takes fire, whereas the othe; 
extinguiſhes a candle. Prieſtley on Air, vol. i. p. 20%. 
Flame may be conſidered as vapour compoſed of inflam- 
mable parts, and kindled by contact with an ignites 
body, by which means, together with the acceſs of air. 
or nitrous acids, it may bs made to undergo thoſe effed; 
which are produced upon all bodies during their com- 
bultion, viz. the decompolition of its parts, the dillipa- 
tion of its phlogiſton, and the emittion of light and heat 


Moreover, it is not merely the vapour of an inflammable 
body, but the body itſelt, that may, by contact with an 
ignited body, or by any other mode of exciting heat, as 
friction, &c. together with acceſs of air or nitrous acid, 
emit a flame, which conſiſts of particles flying off from 
that body in the act of combuſtion. Thus, by applying a 
hot iron to ſulphur, we may ſee a flame immediately pro- 
duced upon the ſurface of the ſulphur ; and bodies thus 
kindled can only flame at their ſurfaces, becauſe there 
only they are contiguous to the air; whereas, when nitre 
is intimately mixed with the inflammable ſubſtance, as in 
gunpowder, the whole ſubſtance is inſtantly inflamed, 
becauſe the nitrous acid has, like air, the property of 
maintaining combuſtion, See Nitrous Air. Hence 
we may allo conceive why the external furface of a fame, 
by being contiguous to air, is much hotter than its ju— 
ternal parts, which may be eafily evinced by applying 
any ſubſtance, alterable by heat, alternately to the ex- 
terior and interior parts of the Hame of a candle; and 
when a vapour of a foot or eighteen inches diameter 13 
kindled, and the combuſtion maintained only by the alt 
contiguous to it, the fame will then be only an inch or 
two thick, while the vapour near the centre, ſurrounded 
by the flame, is not inflamed. See the remarks of tlic 
ingenious tranſlator of the Chemical Dict. Art. Flamme, 
Sir Haac Newton, to whoſe reaſoning we return after 
this digreſſion, argues, Is not fame a vapour, fume, 0 
exhalation heated red-hot; that is, ſo hot as to ing? 
For bodies do not fame without emiting a copious fume 3 
and this fume burns in the fame. The ignis fatuus iS a 
vapour ſhining without heat; and is there not the tuns 
ditterence between this vapour and flame us betwect 
rotten wood ſhining without heat, and burning coals 0! 
fire? in diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the ſtil be 
taken off, the vapour which aſcends, will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and twin into flame. Some bodics, 
heated by motion or fermentation, if the heat grow in- 
tenfe, ſume copioully ; and if the heat be great enough, 
the fumes will ſhine, and become fame. Metals in lu- 
ſion do not fame, for want of a copious fume. 4. 
flaming bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, woud, ſolhl coal, 
pitch, ſulphur, &c. by burning, waſte in, ſmoke, WG 
at firſt is lucid; but as a little diſtance from the body 
| ceaſes to be ſo, and only continues hot. When the 


flame is put out, the ſmoke is thick, and Frequent!) 


The laſt thing is to finith their form or outſide, which 
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ſmells ſtrongly : but in the fame it loſes its ſmell j and, 
according to the nature of the fuel, the flame is of di- 
vers colours. That of ſulphur, e. gr. is blue; that of 
copper opened with ſublimate, green ; that of tallow, 
vellow ; of camphor, white, Ec. 

From this difference of the colours of the flames pro- 
cecds the difference of the colours of bodies as viewed by 
day-light, candle-light, or any one of theſe flames; and 
for making curious experiments of this kind, oil may be 
impregnated with copper, &c. | 
We find that when gun-powder takes fire, it goes off in 
a flaming ſmoke, The manner we conceive to be this : 
the charcoal and ſulphur caſily take hre, and ſet fire to 
the nitre ; by which the ſpirit of the nitre being rareſied 
into vapour, ruſhes out like the vapour of water out of 
1 telopile. Then the acid ſpirit of the ſulphur entering 
riolentiy into the fixed body of the nitre, ſets looſe the ſpirit 
of the nitre, and excites a greater fermentation, whereby 
the heat is increaſed, and the fixed body of the nitre ra- 
eofjied into fume, and thus is a vehement exploſion effect- 
ed. The fame of gun powder ariſes from a violent action 
whereby the mixt being quickly and vehemently heated, 18 
rare ſed and converted into fume and vapour; which va- 
pour, by the violence of the sction becoming ſo hot as 
to ſhine, appe2rs in the form of fame. Newt. Optics, 
p. 318. Sce Air, FIRE, HEAr, and PHLocdis rox. 
It is a remarkable phenomenen of the flame of a candle. 
torch, or the like, that in the dak it appears bigger at a 
diſtance than near at hand. The reaſon is, that at a 
diſtance, e. gr. of ſix feet, the eye can readily dil. 
tinguilh between the flame and the contiguous air illu— 
minated by it, and ſees preciſely where the flame termi- 
nates ; but at the diſtance, e. gr, of thirty feet, though 
the angle ſubtended by the flame be much [maller than 
before, yet the eye, not being able to diſtinguiſh the 
preciſe bound of Os takes part of the ſphere of 
air illuminated by it for the fame itſelf. 

We have ſeveral inſtances of actual fame being pro- 
duced by the mixture of two cold liquors. Dr. Slare 
gives us a liſt of the oils which burit into flame upon 
mixing them with compound ſpirit of nitre; ſuch are 


S = * 
thoſe of caraways, cloves, ſaſſafras, guatacum, box, 


Tranſ. N“. 213. 

It is evident to every curious obſerver, that flame dwells 
and plays only about the ſurtace of fuel, having nothing 
to do with its interior parts. If a lamp-glaſs be filled 
with ſpirit of wine, ano het with oil of turpentine, and 
others with other liquors, and each ſet on fire, it will be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable through the ſides of the glaſs, that 
they all burn and fame only on their ſurface, the fame 
continually ſinking lower and lower in the glaſſes as the 
liquors conſume, The ſame obſervation holds good in 
ſolid as well as liquid fuel, and appears to be univerſal ; 
and hence we are directed to the choice o proper tue! 
on the different occaſions we want it for. Shaw's Lect. 


f 15 Sas by Neumann, that the face. viewed by the 
flame of zinc looks like that of a dead corpſe 3 the flame of 
phoſphorus, and of ſpirit of wine impregnated with ſea- 
falt, exhibit the ſame phenomenon, For the effect of 
joining the flame of two candles, ſee CAN DbLES. For 
an account of the generation and extinction of fume, 
according to the theory of Dr. Crawford, fee Hear of 
inflamma e, &c. bodies. 
FLaMz from cold liguors. See FIRE. | 
Viauu-beat, the fame with white-heat. See IRON, 
FLaME, wital, FLAMMA, or FLAMMULA. vitalis, a fine, 
warm, igneous ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by many both of the 
ancients and moderns to reſide in the hearts of animals, 


as neceffary to life, or rather as that which conſtitutes 
life itfelf. 


ceſſary as it is to the preſervation of common flame, and 
hence they aſcribe the neceſſity of reſpiration to animal 
life. 

Mr. Boyle, by experiments in an exhauſted receiver, 
found, that the vital flame of animals, if life may be ſo 
called, ſurvives or outlaſts the flame of ſpirit of wine, or 
of a wax or tallow candle, &c. Some animals would re- 
main alive and well in vacuo for three or four minutes, 
waecreas no common fame would laſt there one minute. 
The light of the glow-worms, he found, would pre- 
lently be deſtroyed by exhauſting the air, and retrieved 
again upon its re admiſſion, Dr. Quincy could find no- 
thing more in the notion of vital flame than the natural 
warmth, which is the effect of a circulating blood, and 
which is always as its velocity. See Animal HEAT. 
FLAMEN, among the ancicat Romans, was a prieſt or 
miniſter of ſacrifice. | 
Vhere were as many kinds of flamens at Rome as there 


were gods who had pricſts and ſacrifices offered them. 
Vor. II. No 133. 


camphor, pepper, hartſhorn, blood, &c. Philoſoph. 


To the preſervation of this flame, they ſuppoſe air as ne- 


— 


nm.. 


FL A 


Romulus and Numa, at firſt, only inſtituted three; one 
for Jupiter, called famen Dialis; another for Mars, 
called famen Martialis; and a third for Romulus or fai- 
rinus, called famen Duirinalis, Plutarch and Dionyſus 
Halicarnaſſeus maintain, that Numa created only the laſt 
in honour of Romulus : bat Livy aſſures us, that Romulus 
had inſtituted only the firſt, and that the two others were 
added by Numa; and Varro ſpeaks in the plural num- 
ber of the Ames inſtituted by Numa. In after times 
twelve more were added, which made the number of 
flamens fifteen. 
The three firſt were taken from among the patricians, 
and were heid of a rank and diſtinction ſuperior to the 
reſt. They were called greater flamens, flamines majores, 
in contradiſtinction to the other twelve, who were choſen 
from among the plebeiens, and were therefore called 
leſſer flamens, fl umi nes minores. The flamen Dialis, or of 
Jupiter, was the tirit inſtituted, and held in the greateſt 
repute. He bore a peculiar ornament on his head, called 
alvupalernuz, which was made of the ſkin of a white vie- 
tim lacrificed to Jupiter. 
One of theſe prieſts revived an ancient pretenſion to a 
ſeat in the ſenate in right of his office, which, by the in- 
dolence of his predeceſſors, had not been claimed or en- 
joyed for many generations. The prætor rejected his 
claim, nor would ſuffer him to ſit in that aſſembly; but 
upon his appeal to the tribunes of the people; that is, 
to the people, his right was confirmed, and he was allow- 
ed to take his place as a fenator. Liv. xxvii. 8. Middlet. 
of Rom. Sen. p. 49. 
The cap worn by the reſt was called famma or apex, It 
was made of a ſheep's ſkin, with the wool on; to which 
was faſtencd a little branch of an olive tree. That of the 
flamen of Jupiter ended in a point called tutulus, It was 
tied under the chin with ſtrin,s; but in the ſummer. 
time it was only a woollen thread tied round the head, it 
being prohibited them ever to appear quite bare-headed. 
And hence, according to Feſtus, came their denomina— 
tion of famen, viz. from filamen, or filum, thread. 
Though the Famens bore one common appellation, yet 
did they not coniti:ute any company or college. Each 
god had his ſeveral facrifices, feaſts, and ceremonies 
a-part; nor had one flamen any relation to another, only 
they were all ſubordinate to the pontifex maximus. 
Aulus Gellius aſſures us, that they were created by the 
people in the comitia curiata z but the pontifex maximus 
afterwards conſecrated them. Their prieſthood, called 
fleminatus, was perpetual, though on ſome occaſions 
they might be depoſed. 
The names of the ſeveral flamens are as follow : the 
three great flamens, as already obſerved, were the flamen 
Dialis, flamen Martialis, and flamen YDuirinali:: the 
twelve leſſer were the flamen Carmentalis, or prieſt of the 
goddeſs Carmenta, mentioned by Cicero in his Brutus; 
flamen Fulacer, or prieſt of the god Falacer, a name 
Whole origin, Varro obſerves, is not known; amen F'9- 
ralis, or of the goddeſs Flora; flamen Furinalis, whoſe 
etymology is not known; flamen Levinalis ; flamen Luci- 
nar is; flamen Palatualis, whom ſome moderns will have 
to be the prieſt of the goddeſs that prefided over the pala- 
tium, though Varro owns himſelt at a loſs for its origi- 
nal; amen Pomonalis, or of Pomona, goddeſs of fruits; 
flamen Virbialis, or of the god Virbius, whom ſome 
take for the ſame with Hippolytus; flamen YVulcanalis, or 
of Vulcan; and flamen Yolturnass, or of the god Vol- 
turnus. Some authors allo ſpeak of the flamen Hadria- 
nalts, prieſt of Hadrian; lumen Fulii Czjaris, of Julius 
Ceſar; and amen Auguſtalis; Commodus likewiſe 
had a famen created under the title of amen Herculancu, 
Commodianus. 
They had alſo their famine or faminice, who were 
wives of the famens, or the prieſteſſes of the deities: In 
an ancient marble, quoted by Grruter, p. cccclix. n. g. the 
word famina is uſed for prieſteſs; and in the ſame author, 
p. cceviii.n. 3. the priciteſs of the goddeſs Feronia is 
called FLAM.FERON. that is flamina, or flamnica Feronte. 
The fAamina bore the fame ornament on her head with 
the amen. She had allo the ſame ſurname of office 
with her huſband, as famina Dialis, Martial, &c. 


FLAMET TE, in /chthyology, a name given by the French. 


writers to a ſpecies of chama or ſhell-fiſh of the bivalve 
kind, with its thell always more or lefs open: this ſpe- 
cies is as hot as pepper to the taſte. 


FLAMINGO, in Orn:tho/ogy, the name of a very beautiful 


and very remarkable bird; it has long legs, and a long 
neck; yet has webbed feet, and is remarkable for the 
fine bright red of its wings. 

Its beak is broad and of a very ſingular figurez the 
upper chap being bent, depreffed, and .dentated ; the 
lower, much thicker and firmer. It is black at the end, 
and in the other part of a duiky blue. Its neck and body 
are white; the long ſlight feathers of its Wings black 0 


6 Q. but 


but the ſhorter feathers, which make the covering of | 
the wings, are of a very clegant and bright red, whence 
the bird has its name. It lives about waters, and feeds 
on fiſh : it is common in many parts of America, and is 
ſeen at times in many parts of Europe : it is well known | 
to the ancients; and its tongue was accounted a very 
great delicacy among the nice eaters of old times. Sec 
Tab. II. of Birds, N“ 10. i 
One thing very remarkable about it is, that its beak is ſo 
long and crooked, that the whole head muſt be immerſed 
before the water can get into it. Seca learned and ela- | 


borate hiſtory of this bird in the Phil. T ranf. Abr. vol. v. 


* 


63, &c. 

FEAMMA Fovis, a name given by many writers to 1 
plant of the cemaiis or VIRG1N's bower kind, called by 

- the Greek writers PHEOGUS. 

FLAMMULA, or FLattr a, under the Eaſtern Empire. 
was a kind of flag terminating in a point ſomewhat like a 
flame, ſerving as a mark or budge to diſtinguiſh the ſol- 
diers of the ſeveral companies, battalions, regiments, &c. 
In Creek it was called >auwy: it was ſometimes 
placed on the caſque, ſometimes on the cuiraſs, and 
fometimes at the end or tip of the pike, &c. 

The emperor Maurice ordered, that the flammulæ of each 
diviſion ſhould be of a particular colour, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the other battalions or brigades. 

They uſed to lay aſide the fammula before an engage- 
ment, leſt it ſhould prove an incumbrance. The cavalry 
had alſo fumnule on their horſes, to diſtinguith the 
troops they belonged to. 

FramwutLa, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to a 
particular ſpecies of the crowfoot, commonly called the 

_ ranunculus flammeus. 

FLaMMULAZ auri, in Natura! Hiſtary, a name given by 
Dr. Woodward, and others, to thoſe ſmall pieces of gold 
found among the ſands of rivers in ſome places. They 
are fometimes ſound in roundilh pieces, but more uſually 
in their ſhining flakes, whence the name flammula ſeems 

to have been given them, as being very bright and gloſly. 

This fort of gold is pure and malleable, and loſes ſcarce 
2ny part of its weight in fuſion. 
The gold duſt, as it is called, which is brought from 
Guinea is much of this kind; its particles are uſually 
very ſmall, though ſometimes lumps of the fize of a 
pea or a horſe bean are found, and ſometimes maſlcs of an 
irregular figure of three or four ounces weight; bat 
theſe loſe the name of flammulæ when they become fo 
thick aud folid, and fo large, and are called by the mer- 
chants rock-gold. Woodw. Cat. Foſſ. vol. ii. p. 30. Sce 
GOLD. 

TYLANCH, FLaxquE, or F As RE, an ordinary in le 
raldry, formed by an arched line, which begins at the 
corners of the chief, and ends at the baſe of the cſ- 
cutcheon. 

He bearech ermin two fanches vert. See Tab. Herald. 
fir. 25. Flanches are always borne by pairs, 

Leigh makes flinque and flaſt two diſtinct bearings, 
Whereof the former is more bent than the latter; but 
Gibbon judiciouſly makes them but one, which he calls 
Hunque. 

FLANCONADE, in Fercing, is the action of dropping 
the point of your ſword under your adverſary's hilt, in 
ſcieing with force the feeble of his blade; which, bind- 
ing without quitting it, form the parade in octave, and 
then throw in your thruſt, 

FLANEL, or FLANNEL, a kind of flight, loſe, woollen 
ſtaff, not quilted, but very warm, compoſed of a woof 
and warp, and wove on a loom with two treddles, after 
the manner of BAYS. 
it has been obferved that new fannel, after ſome time 
wearing, acquires the property of ſhining in the dark, 
Hut lofes it on being an 26 Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 483. 
$ '7. See ELECTRICITY. 

I L.aNK, or Axe, in the Manege, is applied to the ſides 
of a horle's buttocks, &c. 
fn a ftrict fente the fanks of a horſe are the extremes of 
the belly, where the ribs are wanting, and are below the 
1011S, 


The flank: of a horſe ſhould be full, and at the top of 


— — 


vach a feather. Ihe diſtance between the laſt rib and | 


haunch bone, which is properly the fant, ſhould be 
ſhort, which they term well coupled, ſuch horſes being 
molt hardy, and fit to endure labour, | 
A hortc is faid to have no flank if the laſt of the ſhort 
!1bs be at a confiderable diſtance from the haunch-bone ; 
a5 alſo when the ribs are too much ſtreightened in their 
compals. | 

Fran, in Har, is uſed by way of analogy for the fide of 
a battalion, army, &c. in contradiſtinction to the front 
and rear, 
To attack the enemy in flank, is to diſcover and fire upon 


FLANK, in Fertification, is a line drawn from the extre. 
mity of the face toward the inſide of the work. Such 15 
1 line BA, Tab. Fer tiſicatian, g. 1. and EF and LN. 
g. 16. 
Or flank is that part of a baſtion which reaches from the 
curtain to the face, and defends the oppoſite face the 
flank, and the curtain. p 
FLANK, eblique, or ſecond, Is that part of the curtain, pr 
intercepted between the greater line of defence, EC and 
the leſſer, IC; and from which they can ſee to ſcour the 
face of the oppoſite baſtion. ; 
FLANK, eso, covered, or retired, is the platform of the 
caſement which lies hid in the baſtion, otherwiſe called 
the ORILLON« 
Frank fitchant is that from whence a cannon playin 
4 bullets direQly in the face of the oppoſite ba- 
IONs 
FLANK razant, or rafant, is the point from whence the line 
of defence begins, from the conjunction of which with 
the curtain, the ſhot = raſeth the face of the next 
baſtion, which happens when the face cannot be diſco. 
vered but from the Fank alone. 
FLanKs, /imp', are lines going from the angle of the 
ſhoulder to the curtain, whoſe chief office is E deſence 
of the moat and place. 


 FLANKED, FLaxqur/, is uſed by the French heralds 


to expreſs our party per ſaltier;; that is, when the field 

is divided into four parts, after the mant er of an X. 

Though Colombiere uſes the term in another ſenſe, 

which appears more natural, viz. for the taking of 

Aanches, or rounding ſections out of the ſides of the ec. 

cutcheons ; the firſt from the angles of it, the latter in 

ſtraight lines, forming an angle at the feſs, without mak. 
ing any falticr. | 

FLANKED angle, in Fortification, is the angle formed by the 

two faces of the baſtion, and which of courſe forms the 

point of the baſtion. 

FLANKED line of defence, in Jertifcatien. See Axgts 

and Line of DE.FENCE. 

Fr AN KED tenaille, is called alſo TENAIELE. 

FL ANkING, in the general, is the act of diſcovering and 
firing upon the fide of a place, body, battalion, &c. 

To flank a place, is to difpoſe a place of other work in 
fuch a manner as that there ſhall be no part of the place 
but what may be played on, both in front and rear. 
Any fortification that has no defence but juſt right for- 
wards is faulty; and to render it complete, one part 
ought to be made to faut the other, Hence the curtain 
is always the ſtrongeſt part of any place, becauſe it is 
flanked at each end. 

Battalions alſo are faid to be Farhed by the wings of the 
cavatry. A houſe is ſometimes ſaid to be flanked with 
two pavillions, or two galleries, meaning it hasa gallery, 
&c. on each ſide. 

FLANKING angle. See ANGLE. 

FLANxING line of d:fence. See Line of NEFEXCE. 

FLASK, in the Artillery. See Pow DER floſk. 

FLask, FLASQUE, a bearing more properly called flangue 
or FLANCH. 

FLAT, in Sea-/anguage, denotes a level ground lying at a 
ſmall depth under the furface of the ſea, and is alſo 
called a ſhoal or ſhallow. 

FLAT, baſtion, in Fortification, See BasT10N. 

FLaT-bettomed boats are ſuch as are made to ſwim in ſhallow 
water, and to carry a great number of troops, artiliery, 
ammunition, &c. They are conſtructed with a twelve- 
pounder,bow-chaſe,and an eighteen pounder, ſtern. chaſe; 
their keel is from ninety to one hundred feet, and from 
twelve to twenty-four feet beam: they have one maſt, 2 
large ſquare main-fail,and a jib-ſail, are-rowed by eighteen 
or twenty oars, and can carry four hundred men each. 
The gun takes up one bow, and a bridge the other, over 
which the troops are to march. "Thoſe that carry borſes 
have the fore-part of the boat made to open when the 
men are to mount and ride over a bridge. 

FL A'T-bottomed moat, in L ae Sce Mor. 

FL AT-crown, in Architecture. See CORONA. 

To FLAT. in, in Sea-lanzuage, is to draw in the aſtmoſt 
lower corner or clue of a ſail towards the middle of the 
ſhip, to give the ſail a greater power of turning the vel- 
ſel. Thus, if the mizzen or after-ſails are Kazted-n, this 
action is intended to carry the ſtern to lee ward, and turn 
the head nearer to the direction of the wind; and if the 
head-ſails are fatted-in, the intention is to make the ſhip 
fall off, when by accident, or deſign, ſhe has come lo 
near the wind as to make the ſail ſhiver. p 

To Fl. Ar- in forward, is to draw in the ſore-ſheet, jib-ſheet, 
and fore-ſtay-ſail-ſheet toward the middle of the * 
This operation is ſeldom performed except in light 
breezes of wind, when the helm has not ſuſſicient go” 
vernment of the ſhip. 


them on one fide, See FiLE. 


FLATS, in Muſic, akind of additional or balf-notes, 604 | 


trived * with ſharps, to remedy the deſects of 
cal inſtruments. 

2 ſcale of muſie being limited to ſixed ſounds, 
and adjuſted to an inſtrument, the inſtrument will be 
found defeclive in ſeveral points; as particularly, in 
that we can only proceed from any note by one particular 
order of degrees 3 that ſor this reaſcn we cannot find any 
interval required from any note or letter upwards or 
downwards; and that a ſong may be ſo contrived, as 
that if it be begun by any particular note or letter, all the 
intervals or other notes ſhall be juſtly found on the inſtru- 
ment, or in the fixed ſeries ; yet were the ſong begun 
with any other note, we could not proceed. 

To remove or ſupply this defect, muſicians have re- 
courſe to a ſcale proceeding by twelve degrees ; that is, 
thirteen notes, including the extremes, to an octave, 
which makes the inſtrument ſo perfect that there is but 
little to complain of. This, therefore, is the preſent 
ſyſtem of the ſcale for inſtruments, viz. between the ex- 
tremes of every tone of the natural ſcale is put a note, 
which divides it into two unequal parts, called ſemitones ; 
and the whole may be called the ſemetonic ſcale, contain- 
[no twelve ſemitones betwixt thirteen notes in the com- 

a's of the octave. 3 55 

Row to preſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtin, theſe in- 
ſ-rted notes either take the name of the natural note next 
below with a character called a Harp; or they take the 
name of the natural note next above with a mark called 
flat. Thus D flat ſignifies a ſemitone below the D na- 
tural : and it is indifferent, in the main, whether the in- 
ſerted note be accounted as a flat or a hr g. 

The ſemitonic ſeries or ſcale is very exactly repreſented 
by the keys of a ſpinnet ; the ſoremolt range or keys be- 
ing the natural notes, aud keys behind, the artilictal notes, 


or the flats and ſharps. 
. Sce ISTERVAL 


very violent, and are often attended with bad conſe- 
ey | 

erſons ſubjeA to it. Flatulencies attack perſons of all ages, 
ſexes, and conſtirutions, but eſpecially the phlegmatic, 
whoſe parts are of a weaker tone, and naturally more 
ſubject to expanſion : after theſe, perſons of a ſanguine 
habit are moſt ſubje to them, and thoſe of choleric and 
melancholy habits, though naturally leſs ſubject to theni 
7 often fall into them after illneſſes. 

cople who are particularly ſenfible of the changes of the 
air from warmer or colder, are alſo more ſubject to them 
than thoſe of a more robult and leſs delicate frame; 
hence women are more ſubject to them than men, and 
thoſe eſpecially in the times of the menſes and lochia. 
Cauſes of them, Theſe are in general a relaxation of the 
periſtaltic motion of the guts; but this not extending to 
the whole canal, but only to ſome one part, the tran- 
ſpiration of the halituous matter being chiefly into this 
flaccid part, which it diſtends in a manner that it could 
not do by any part that had its natural tone and motion“. 
And the defeks in one part is always attended with the 
exceſs of the periſtaltic motion in another, in order to 
the driving off the cauſe z hence proceed alternate con- 
ſtrictions and relaxations, to which in a great meaſure. 
the pain is owing : and in caſes of the commotions of 
the blood about the vena porta, the ſame conſtriction- 
and relaxations always happen. The material canſes ot 
flatitlencres, ate thoſe ſubſtances ſwallowed in food, whic!: 
are of a mucous and tenacious conſiſtence, and by their 
obſlinarely adhering to the bowels are capable of giving 
great trouble. Of this kind are the herbs in uſe in food, 
which are of a thick tough juice: or the the leguminous 
tribe, as peas, beans, and the like; alſo dried ſca-ſiſh, 
and all animal fats, as that of ſheep and calves, «fſpeci- 
ally if the perſon drink immediately after cating heartily 
of them. 


Fr aT-third, in Muſic, the third minor. 
FLATTER, or FLATTENER. 
FLATTING, or FLATTENING, 
FLAaTTING-courſe, among Brick- makers. See BRICK, 
FraTTixG mill. See MILL and GoLD-wire, 
FLATULENCY, a word uſed by medical writers to ex- 


The drinking of fæculent liquors will z1ſo oc- 
caſion them very violently, as new malt liquors, or the ö 
ſame when the veſſels are almoſt out; the ſummet- fruits 
are alſo chargeable with theſe effects, nd above all things 
honey. To all theſe cauſes, the habit of the patient 
greatly concurs, and a general coolneſs of the body, 


See Co1Nnixdg. 


pteſs a diſtempered ſtate of the body, in which there is 
an uncommon and unnatural generation of flatuſes or ha- 
lituous and elaſtic matcer of the nature of air, ariſing 
from the humidity of the abdomen, and attended with 
ſeveral very bad ſymptoms. 

Some authors mention flatuſes of the uterus and of the 
bladder; but theſe are very rare caſes, though they do 
ſometimes happen; and what is uſually underſtood by 
the word flatulency, are ſuch flatuſes in the ſtomach and 
bowels. 1heſe are either torpid or impetuous. The 


torpid fatulencies of the bowels give the patient very little 


uneaſineſs ; people of phlegmatic habits are much ſub- 
ject to them, and generally very little regard them. But 
the impetuous kind very often occaſion the utmoſt diſor- 
der, on the ſlighteſt accidental occaſions irritating them; 
people of a — and melancholic habit are moſt 
ſubject to them. Flatulenc ies differ alſo greatly in regard 
to their cauſes; for ſome are only occaſioned by a imple 
languour or ſmall loſs of tone in the inteſtines, in which 
caſe the flatuſes are generally diſcharged upwards in eruc- 
tations or downward, without trouble. Other Hatulen- 
cies have their origin from a tough viſcid matter, which 
deſtroys the intent of the periſtaltic motion to this pur- 
poſe ; and in this caſe the patient is ſometimes troubled 
with ſpaſtic conſtrictions of the inteltines, ſometimes 
with troubleſome relaxations of them : and finally ſome 
Fatulencies take their origin from a turbulent commotion 
of the blood about the vena porta, from the ramifica- 
tions of this veſſel having connections with the inte(- 
tines. 

Signs of flatulencies, The moſt obvious of theſe are the 
rumblings that are felt in the bowels, with noiſes in 
them; and in the place of theſe rumblings there are 
ſometimes plainly perceived fixed diſtenſions of them in 
particular parts, with tenſion and ſtraitneſs of the abdo- 
men. From the continuance of theſe ſymptoms ariſe 
pains, which ſometimes change place, and ſometimes re- 
main fixed, and ſeem to ſwell the inteſtines in ſuch man- 
ner as to endanger burſting; and when commotions of 
the blood are the cauſe of theſe, there are uſually pains 
felt attending them on the left (ide, and about the region 
of the heart, and, the patient complains of the uſual 

mptoms of hypochondriacal people. 

An obſtinate coſtiveneſs alſo uſually attends this diſtem- 
Pers which always makes it more violent: and. a ſtrait— 
eſs of the breaſt, attended with anxieties and difficul- 
ues of breathing, are uſually the attendant ſymptoms on 
it, when violent. The more the flatulency has been ow- 
ing to crudxies in the primæ viz, the more will the pa- 
tient be affected with vertiginous complaints, and other 
diſorders of the head; and when the cauſe is a commo- 
tion of blood about the vena porta, the pains are alway 
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and dryncſs of the bowels, are a frequent occaſion of 
them. 
Progneſties in them, Flatulencies often prove an extremely 
troubleſome complaint, and people of an idle ſedentary 
life, efpecially women, owe a great many uneaſy hours 
to them; and when they grow into a habit, they are al- 
ways attended with colic pains, cardialgias, anxieties, 
and fuffocatory emotions. It is always to be obſerved, 
that the forcible ſuppreſſion of flatuſes brings on much 
worſe complaints, eſpecially in plethoric and ſanguine 
habits ; ſor ſpaſtic tormina of the bowels, and vibrative 
convulſions, with faintings, are often the conſequences 
of it; and the phyſician is apt to accuſe foulneſles or 
icorbutic habits of the blood, for the ſymptoms he diſ- 
covers, which, in truth are only owing to ſuch a ſup- 
preſſion. The free diſcharging of fatulencies, on the 
other hand, is attended with its ill couſequence, becauſe 
it naturally degenerates into a habit. 
The ſuppreſſion of habitual Hatulencies brings on tumors, 
indurations of the abdomen, hectics, and a tympanites, 
and particularly the anterior flatuſes : theſe, which might 
be avoided by eructations, when ſuppreſſed, bring on car- 
dialgious and vertiginous diſorders of the head, 
Method of cure; In this it is firſt to be conſidered, whe- 
ther the flatuſes have their origin in the bewels, or whe- 
ther they affect them only by conſent. as is often the caſe 
in diſeaſes of the neighbouring parts in hypochondriac 
and hyſteric patients, and in perſons afflicted with hæ- 
morrhoidal and nephritic complaints, and in caſes where 
women have been ill managed in lyings-in, or in miſcar- 
riages : in all theſe caſes, the original cauſe is to be con- 
ſidered and treated with its proper remedies, But in 
caſes of direct and ſimple fatulencies, the following me- 
thod will be uſually found effectual. The bowels mutt 
be carefully kept gently open; for in caſes of coſtive- 
neſs, flatulencies will always be increaſed. To this pur- 
poſe, the common clyſters muſt be given at repeated 
times, and to theſe, by way of increaltog the ſtimulus, 
ſome of the leſſer centaury is to be added, and ſome com- 
mon ſalt. Aſter theſe the laxative medicines of the gen- 
tler kinds are to be given, and in the intermediate days, 
the digeſtive ſalts, to attenuate the viſcous matter in the 
bowels ; to theſe nitre and a little cinnabar may be added, 
and theſe always have a much better effect than all the 
hot carminatives uſually given, After theſe, thoſe things 
are to be given which reſtore the tone of the part ; ſuch 
are the bitter and aromatic extracts, with ſpirit of ſalt of 
tartar, ſpirit of nitre dulcified, and the volatile urinous 
ſalts aromatiſed. Externally ſtomachic plaſters may be 
applied to the pit of the ſtomach, as may allo the ſtoma- 
chic balſams, ſuch as the oils of nutmeg, catui, fennel, 
and the like, | 
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The general method of treating fa:nlencies, is by the 


hot aromatics z but theſe are to be given with great cau- 


tion, for when the commotions of the blood about the 
vena porta are in fault, theſe things always irritate ra- 


ther than do good: but beyond all things, the two com- 


mon methods of giving a vomit in theſe caſes is to be 
avoided ; for the diſcharge of the Huulencies upwards is 
inverted by this means, and then uſually follow exquiſite 
pains and tenſions of the parts, diſſiculty of breathing 
and vertiginoos complaints in the head, with noiſes in 
the ears, and many other complaints, which are conti- 
nually increaſing, till they are a little eaſed for the pre- 
ent by an ctuctation. The happy way of getting rid of 
theſe anterior flatuſes, is by driving the cauſe of them 
downwards, and reſtoring the loſt tone of the parts. 
Continued exerciſe is alſo of the utmoſt ſervice, Junker's 
Conſp. Med. p. 600. 
Dr. Whytt recommends æther and laudanum as the moſt 
eſfectual medicines tor expelling wind. He generally 
gave the laudanum in a mixture wich pepper-mint-water 
and tincture of caſtor, or ſweet ſpirits of nitre : and 
ſometimes opium in pills, with aſſa ſœtida. The doſe of 
ether is a tea-ſpoonſul mixed with two table ſpoonfuls 
of water, He alſo in ſome caſes adviſes external apph- 
cations ; as equal parts of the antihyſteric and ſtomachic 
plaſter, ſpread on a piece of ſoſt leather, of ſuch ſize as 
to cover a great part of the belly ; and a table ſpoonful of 
the following ingredients mixed together, and well rubbed 
on the parts ai bed-time z viz. Bate's anodyne balſam, 
an ounce ; the expreſſed oil of mace, halt an ounce z and 
two diams of oil of mint. For ſtrengthening the ſto— 
mach and bowels, and leſſening the production of flatu- 
l-nce, he recommends the Peruvian bark, bitters, chaly- 
beats, and excrciſe. To remove the coſtiveneſs, which 
often attends windy complains, four or five of the fol- 
lowing pills ſhould be taken every night at bed-time : 
take of afſa-tcetida, two drams ; Soccotrine alocs, ſalt of 
iron, and powdered ginger, of each one dram ;z aad as 
much of the elixir proprietatis as will be ſuſhcient to 
form them into pills. When the hody is too open, twelve 
or tiſteen grains of rhubarb, with half a dram, or two 
ſcruples, of the Japonic conicction, may be taken every 
other evening wich advantage. Flatulencies that attend 
the ceſſation of the menles are relieved by repeated ſmall 
bleedings, With regard to dict, tea and all flatulent ali- 
ments ſhould be avoided ; and as for drink, water, with 
a little brandy or rum, is not only preferable to malt li- 
quor, but, in molt caſes, to wine. 

FLATULENT, fomething that has a relation to flatuſes, 
or blaſts of wind. 
Peas, and moſt kind cf pulſe, onions, &c. are flatulent 
foods, 

FLAUTINO, in the Jtal:an Mufic, the name of a ſmall 
flute or FLAGEOLET. 

FLAUTO, in the /tal:tan Mufic, is uſed to denote a flute, 
or the part to be played by that inſtrument. 

FravuTto, tranſuverſo, in the Italian Muſic, a German 
FLUTE, 

FLAW, at Sea, ſignifies a ſudden guſt of wind, otherwiſe 
called /qual-. | 

FLAX, Linum, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria pen- 
tagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a 
permanent empalement, compoſed of five ſmall ſpear- 
ſhaped acute leaves; and hve large oblong petals, which 
ſpread open; and hve awl-ſhaped erect ſtamina, termi— 
nated by arrow-thaped ſummits. In the centre is ſituated 
an oval germ:n, ſupporting five flender {tyles, crowned 
by reliex ſtigmas, and afterwards turns to a globular cap- 
ſule with ten cells, opening with live valves; in each 
cell is lodged one oval, plane, ſmooth ſeed, with an 
acute point. [here are fourteen ſpecies. Miller, 
The common fiay is an annual plant that will grow in 
any kind of goud found land, but that does beſt for it, 
which has lain ſome time unplowed. The beſt land 
yiclds. the belt fax, and makes the greateſt improve- 
ment; and upon the whole, it is an excellent commo- 
dity, and the tilling and ordering it is ſo good a piece cf 
hutbandry, that it well deferves to be more frequently 
practiſed among us. It is a plant that exhauſls the land 
very much ; on which account it is beſt to ſow it on very 
rank ground, and not two years together on the fame 
piece, If the land is ſituated in a valley, or the ſoil has 
been thrown up by rivers; or if there be water at a ſmall 
depth below the ſurface, it is thought better. To this 
Jaſt circumſtance it is owing, that Zealand is remarkable 
for the ſineneſs of its fax, aud that the other provinces 
of Holland do not ſucceed ſo well in the culture of this 
plant. However, M. Du-Hamel obſerves, that ſtrong 
land can bardly yield ſuch five flax as that which grows 
on lighter ground; though a moilt ſtiff ſoil yields larger 
quantities, and better ſecd. Phe time of ſowing is in 


the latter end of March, when the weather is mild and | 
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warm; the land ſhould be well prepared, cleared ſtom 
weeds, and laid even, and the drieft ſeaſon that can be 
ſhould be choſen for the ſowing it. The ground ſhould 
be fallowed two winters and one ſummer ; and between 
each. ploughing it ſhould be well harrowed, in order to 
deſtroy the weeds, and pulverize the ſoil. The dun 

ſhould not be laid on till the lit ploughing, when it 
mult be buried in the ground, and care ſhould be taken 
that the dung be free from weeds. The Livonians, when 
they clear wood land, burn the wood upon it, and then 
plough it, and in this ſtate prefer it to any other ſoil 
for flax. The beſt way of 'owing flaxſeed is to drill it in 
equidiſtant rows, and about ten inches from one another, 
When the fax is thus ſown, the ground may be ealily 
hoed, to deſtroy the weeds, which repeated twice * 
dry weather, will keep the ground clean till the fax is 
ripe. Some have recommended feeding the ſheep with 
ax, when it is riſen to a good height; but Mr. Mille; 
condems this as a wrong practice; becauſe, if the ſhec 

gnaw the fay, the plants will ſhoot up very weak, ana 
never come to half the ſize they would have done, if not 
cropped. Flax is ſometimes damaged by inſets, when 
it is about three or four inches high ; it has been ſaid that 
they may be deſtroyed by a flight ſtre wing of ſoot, aſhes, 
&c. This dreſſing will at leaſt give vigour to the fax, 
though it ſhould not kill the inſects. 

Two or three buſhels of good ſeed, fown in broad-caf 
are required for an acre ; but half the quantity in drills 
will produce a greater crop. The thicker the ſeed is 
ſown, the finer thread will the fax produce, but the ſecd 
will be of an inferior quality. Towards the latter end of 
Avgull the fax will begin to ripen, but it muſt not ſtand 
till too ripe, but muſt be pulled as ſoon as the ſeed grows 
brown, and bends down the heads. 

Ihe beit ſeed is that brought from the eaſt country, par- 
ticularly from Riga, whence great quantities are im- 
ported into Scotland and Ireland, to the amount of many 
thouſand pounds ſterling per annum. The beſt ſeed is 
ſhort, roundiſh, firm, oily, heavy, and of a ſhining or 
clear brown colour ; which, though dear, repays the 
charges with abundance, 

Flax, pul ed up in the bloom, proves whiter and ſtronger 
than if leſt ſtanding till the ſeed is ripe; but then the 
ſecd is lolt. However, the thread will be flronger 
when the fax is left till the ſeed is ripe, provided it is not 
left to ſtand too long, but the colour of it will not be ſo 
good. In Holland, when the flax is pulled, it is laid in 
handfuls on the ground with the heads towards the 
ſouth, and thus piled in heaps, when the weather is un- 
certain; but in dry weather it is {prea in handfuls on the 
ficld, and left for twelve or fourtecn days to dry, How- 
ever, this drying is not neceſſary for the rippling ; and 
therefore, in ſome parts of Brittany, they ripple the flux 
after it has been in the air two or three days; and even 
one day will be ſuſlicient, if the weather be dry. 

The Siberian perennial flax anſwers very well for making 
common ſtrong linen; but the thread ſpun from this is 
not ſo fine or white as that produced from the common 
ſort; but the roots of this kind of fax will continue 
many years, ſo that there will be a great ſaving of cul- 
ture, as it will require no other care beſides keeping it 
conſtantly clean from weeds. The fineſt fax is moſt liable 
to be laid in ſtormy weather; to guard againtt this acci- 
dent, ſome perſons run acrofs their #2x-firld flender polcs 
fixed to ſtakes ; but a better method is to run ſmall ropes 
acroſs the field, both lengthwiſe and breadthwiſe ; for 
theſe, being faſtened where they interſect one another, 
and ſupported by ſtakes at due diſtances, form a kind oi 
netting, which is proof againſt almoſt any accident that 
may happen from tempeſtuous weather, 

For the preparations flax mult aindergo, to fit it for 
ſpinning, as pulling, drying, and iwingling, fee HEMP. 
They have a very good way of beating their hemp and 
flix in Derbyſhire, which is this: they make the axle-tree 
of the main wheel of their corn mills longer than ordi- 
nary, and place pins in it to raiſe large hammers, like 
thoſe uted in the paper and ſulling mills ; and with theic 
they beat the ſtalks, and ſave a great deal of labour. 
Sce HEMP. 

In the Swediſh Pranſactions for 1747, we have the fol- 
lowing method of preparing fa fo as to reſmble cot. 
ton, in whiteneſs and ſoftneſs as well as in coherency- 
For this purpoſe, a little ſea-water is directed to be put 
into an iron pot, or an untinned copper kettle, and a 
mixture of equal parts of birch-athes, and quick-lime 
ſlrewed upon it. A ſmall bundle of & is to be opencd 
and ſpread upon the ſurface, and covered with more 0t 
the mixture, and the ſtrata are to be continued till the 
veſſel is ſuthciently filled. The whole is then to be 
boiled with ſea-water for ten hours ;. freſh water being 
occalioually ſupplied in proportion to the evapofatian, 
that the matter may never become dry. The boiled =: 
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3 in a baſket, with a ſmooth ſtick; when it is be- 
come cold enough to be borne by the hands, it muſt be 
well rubbed, wathed with ſoap, and laid to bleach, and 
turned and watered every day. Repetitions of waſhing 
with the ſcap, expedite the bleaching; after which the 
flax is tO be beat, and again well waſhed, When dry, it 
is to be worked and carded in the ſame manner as com- 
mon cotton, and preſſed betwixt two boards for ſorty- 
eight hours. It is now fully prepared, and fit for uſe. 
It loſes in this proceſs neat one half of its weight, which 
is abundantly compenſated by the improvement made in 
j ity. 
24 one quality not taken notice of by botanical 
writers, which is, that the herb, infuſed in water, as in 
ponds or rivers, as is practiſed, in order to rot the ſtem, 
and procure the bark for mechanical purpoſes, communi- 
cates to the water a very poiſonous quality ; infomuch 
that cattle which drink of it die, and the fiſh in ſuch 
waters are poiſoned ; it is therefore forbid to be watered 
in any running ſtream, or common. pond, by 33 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 17. This plant yields, by means of a retort, 
a greaſy ſubſtance, reſembling oil of mace, and called 
by ſome butter of Hax. ; : 
The ſ-:d, which is uſually called LIN SEED, is emollient, 
digeſting, and ripening ; of great uſe againſt inflamma- 
tions, tumors, and impoſthumes; and is frequently put 
into ſomentations and cataplaſms for thoſe purpoſes. 
Cold drawn linſeed oil is of great ſervice in all diſeaſes of 
the breaſt and lungs; as peripneumonies, pleuriſies, 
coughs, aſthmas, conſumptions, colics, and conſtipations 
of tne belly. It likewiſe helps the colic and ſtone, both 
when taken by the mouth, and given in clyſters. The 
oil by expreſſion is the only of cinal preparation. | 
This oil, when carefully drawn, without the application 
of heat, has no particular taſte or flavour, though in 
ſome properties it differs conſiderably from moſt of the 
other oils of this kind; not congealing in winter; not 
forming a ſolid ſoap with fixed alkaline ſalts; and acting 
more powerfully, as a menſtruum, on ſulphureous bo- 
dies than any other expreſſed oil that has been tried. It 
is alſo ſuppoſed to be of a more healing and balſamic na- 
ture than the other oils of this claſs. Lewis, Mat. Med. 
In pleutitic pains, ſays Ruygerus, Ephem. Germ. An. 
6 & 7. he has often experienced linſced oil to be the 
moſt ſucceſsful medicine he could preſcribe ; for it im- 
mediately facilitatzd reſpiration, and promoted ſpitting. 
In a hæmoptoe alſo, he exhibited the ſame oil with the 
defired ſucceſs; for by its balſamic aud emplaſtic virtue 
it conſolidates the aſtected parts. 
Linſced oil is of ſuch ſubtile parts, as not to be kept in 
earthen veſſels without tranſudation. Meyerus de Luſu 
ſetio. Tumors of the belly are very hoppily cured by 
the uſe of linſced oil. Ephem. Germ. An. 3. 
Fl Ax, Carolina. Ser POLYPREMUM, 
FLAax, purginz. See LINUM catharticum. 
FLAX, tad, Linaria, in Botany. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, di- 
- vided into five parts almolt at the bottom, and one petal 
of the ringent kind, having an oblong ſwelling tube, 
with two lips above, and the chaps ſhut. The upper lip 
is bifid and reflexed on the ſides; the lower lip is trißd 
and obtuſe. It hath an oblong nectarium, awl-ſhaped, 
and prominent behind, and four ſtamina, which are in- 
cluded in the upper lip, two of which are ſhorter than 
the other; and a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſingle 
ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma, which afterward 
turns to a roundiſh, obtuſe capſule, with two cells, filled 
with {mall ſeed. There are ſeventeen ſpecies. Miller. 
This is joined by Linnæus to the antirrbinum. - See 
DNAP-DRAGON, 
The fic(t ſpecies of theſe plants grows in great plenty on 
_ the ſides of dry banks in moſt parts of England. It 
flowers in July and Auguſt, and would make an agree- 
able appearance in gardens, where it might be allowed a 
Place, were it not for its creeping roots, which ſpread 
too much, It is one of the ſimples, in the catalogue of 
ſimples, of the College Diſpenſatory, to be uſed in me- 
dicine. The leaves have a bitteriſh, and ſomewhat ſa- 
line taſte; and when rubbed between the fingers yield a 
faint ſmell, reſembling that of elder. 
The whole herb is uled, and is of an aperitive and diu- 
relic nature, opening obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. 
relieving the dropſy and jaundice, which it carries off by 
urine. The o;titment made with hog's lard, and a good 
quantity of this herb, is accounted excellent for the 
Piles, being mixed with the yolk of an egg, and applied 
do the part. james. 
The only officinal preparation is the unguentum linariæ. 
LAX, Baſtard tiad. See THESIUM. 
FLAx-plant, is a name which we may give to a plant that 


be immediately waſhed in the ſea, by a little at a 


| 


' ſmall ſting or piercer. 


lerves the inhabitants of New Zealand inſtead of hemp 
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and fax, Of this plant there are two ſorts ; the leaves 
of both reſemble thoſe of flags, but the flowers are 
ſmaller, and their cluſters more numerous; in one kind 
they are yellow, and in the other a deep red, Of the 
leaves of theſe plants; with very little preparation, they 
make all their common apparel, and alſo their ſtrings; 
lines, and cordage, for every purpoſe, which are ſo much 
ſtronger than any thing we can make with hemp, that 
they will not bear a compariſon. From the ſame plant, 
by another preparation, they draw long ſlender fibres, 
which ſhine like (ilk, and are as white as ſnow : of theſe 
which are very ſtrong, they make their fineſt cloaths ; 
and of the leaves, without any other preparation than 
ſplitting them into proper breadths, and tying the ſtrips 
together, they make their fiſhing-nets, ſome of which 
are of an enormous ſize. Hawkeſworth's Voyag. vol. iii. 


The ſeeds of this valuable plant have been brought over 
into England; but, upon trial, appeared to have loſt 
their vegetating power. 

The filamentous parts of different vegetables have been 
employed in different countries for the ſame mechanic 
uſes as hemp and flax among us. Putrefaction, and in 
ſome degree alcaline lixivia, deſtroy the pulpy or fleſhy 
matter, and leave the tough filaments entire. By cu- 
riouſly putreſying the leaf of a plant in water, we obtain 
the ſine flexible fibres, which conſtituted the baſis of the 
ribs and minute veins, and which form, as it were, a 
ſkeleton of the leaf, In Madagaſcar, diflerent kinds of 
cloth are prepared from the filaments of the bark of cer- 
tain trees boiled in ſtrong ley ; and ſome of theſe cloths 
are very fine, and approach to the ſoftneſs of ſilk, but in 
durability come ſhort of cotton; others are coarſer and 
ſtronger and laſt thrice as long as cotton; and of theſe 
hlaments they make fails and cordage to their veſſels. 
The ſtalks of nettles are ſometimes uſed for like pur- 
poles even in France; and fir Hans Sloane relates, in one 
of his letters to Mr. Ray, that he has been informed by 
ſeveral, that muſlin and callico, and moſt of the Indian 
linens are made of nettles. A ſtrong kind of cloth is 
ſaid to be prepared in ſome of the provinces of Sweden 
of hop-ſtalksz and in the Tranſactions of the Swediſh 
Academy for 1750, we have an an account of an expe- 
riment relating to this ſubject: a quantity of the (talks 
was gathered in autumn, which was equal in bulk to a 
quantity of flax ſufficient to yield a pound after prepara- 
tion. The ſtalks were put into water, and kept covered 
with it during the winter. In March they were taken 
out dried in a ſtove, and drefled as fax. The prepared 
filaments weighed nearly a pound, and proved fine, ſoft, 
and white; they were ſpun and wov- into ſix ells of fine 
ſtrong cloth, Unleſs the ſtalks are fully rotted, which 
will take much longer time than Aux, the woody part 
will not ſeparate, and the cloth wi'l prove neither white 
nor fine. See Dr. Lewis's notes to Newmann's Chemiſ- 
try, p. 428, 429. 


FLEA, Pulex, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the aptera 


claſs of inſets; of a roundiſh compreſſed figure, with 
two eyes, fix feet formed for leaping, and filiform an- 
tennzx; the mouth is bent downwards, and conceals a 
The generation of this familiar 
vermin atfords ſomething very curious, firſt diſcovered 
by fg. Diacinto Ceſtone. 

Fleas bring forth eggs, or nits, which they depoſit on ani- 
mals that afford them a proper food ; thele eggs being 
very round and ſmooth, uſually flip ſtrait down ; unleſs 
detained by the piles, or other inequalities, of the cloaths, 
hairs, &c. 

Of theſe eggs are hatched white worms, of a ſhining 
pearl colour, which feed on the ſcurty ſubſtance of the 
cuticle, the downy matter gathered in the piles of cloaths, 
or other the like ſubſtances. 

In a fornight they come to a tolerable ſize, and are very 
lively and active; and, if at any time diſturbed, they 
ſuddenly roll themſelves into a kind of ball. 

Soon after this, they come to creep, after the manner of 
filk-worms, with a very ſwift motion. When arrived at 
their ſize they hide themſelves as much as poſlible, and 
ſpin a filken thread out of their mouth, wherewith they 
form themſelves a ſmall round bag, or cafe, white within 
as paper, but without always dirty, and fouled with dull. 
Here, after a fortnight's reſt, the animalcule burſts out, 
transformed into a perfect fea ; leaving its exuviz in the 
bag. 

While it remains in the bag it is milk-white, till the ſe- 
cond day before its eruption; when it becomes coloured, 
grows hard, and gets ſtrength; ſo that, upon its firſt de- 
livery, it ſprings nimbly away. Pil. Tranſ. N? 249. 


The flea when examined by the microſcope affords a very 


plealing object. It is covered all over with black, hard 
and ſhelly ſcales, or plates, which ate curiouſly jointed, 
and folded one over another in ſuch 2 manner, as to com- 
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ply with all the nimble motions of the creature. Theſe 
cales are all curiouſly poliſhed, and are beſet about the 
edges with ſhort ſpikes in a very beautiful and regular 
order. Its neck is finely arched, and much reſembles 
the tail of a lobſter; the head alſo is very extraordinary 3 
for from the ſnout part of it there proceed the two fore- 
leys, and between theſe is placed the piercer or ſucker, 
with which it penetrates the ſkin to get its food, 

Its eyes are very large and beautiful, and it has two ſhort 
horns or feelers. It has four other legs joined all at the 
breaſt. "Theſe, when it leaps, fold ſhort one within an- 
other, and then exerting their ſpring all at the ſame in- 
ſtant, they carry the creature to a ſurpriſing diſtance. 
The legs have ſeveral joints, and are very hairy, and ter- 
minate in two long and hooked ſharp claws. 

The piercet or ſucker of the fea is lodged between its 
fore legs, and includes a couple of darts or lancets, which 
after the piercer has made an entrance, are thruſt farther 
into the fleſh, to make the blood flow from the adjacent 
parts, and occaſion that red round ſpot, with a hole in 
the centre of it, vulgarly called a flea- bite. 

This piercer, its ſheath opening ſide ways, and the two 
lancets within it, are very difhcult to be ſeen, unleſs the 
two fore-legs, between which they are hid, be cut off 
cloſe to the head; for the flea rarely puts out its ptercer, 
except at the time of feeding, but keeps it folded in- 
wards; and the beſt way of ſeeing it is by cutting off 
firſt the head, and then the fore-legs, and then it is uſu- 
ally ſeen thruſt out in convulſions. 

By keeping fleas in a glaſs tube corked up at both ends, 
but ſo as to admit ſreſh air, their ſeveral actions may be 
obſerved, and particularly their way of coupling, which 
is performed tail to tail ; the ſemale, which is much the 
larger, ſtanding over the male; they may allo be thus 
ſeen to lay their eggs, not all at once, but ten or twelve 
in a day for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, which eggs will 
be afterwards ſound to hatch ſucceſſively in the fame o- 
der. The fea may eably be diſleQed in a drop of water 
and by this means the ſtomach and bowels, with their 
periſtaltic motion, may be diſcovered very plainly, as alfo 
their teſtes and penis, with the veins and arteries, though 
minute beyond all conception. Mr. Leewenhoeck athrms 
alſo, that he has ſeen innumerable animalcules ſhaped 
like ſerpents, in the ſemen maſculinum of a flea. Ba- 
ker's Microſ. p. 191 and 194. : 
FLEa-bane, in Botany, Conyza, a genus of the ſyngene/ra 
polygamia ſuper fiua claſs. Its characters are as follow: 


it hath a compound flower, made up of many herma- 
phrodite florets, which compoſe the dilk, and female 
half flocets, which form the rays; the hermaphrodite 
florets are ſunnel-ſhaped, and cut into five parts at the 
brim, and have each hive thort hairy ſtamina z in the bot- 
tom of each floret is ſituated a germen, The female 
hal{-florets, or rays, are funnel-thaped, and cut into three 
parts at the top; thete have a germen. The hermaphro- 
cite and female florets are each ſucceeded by one oblong 
ſeed, crowned with down, fitting upon a plain receptacle, 
and arc included in the empalement. Miller enumerates 
ſeventeen ſpecics, 

The common fl.a-bane ſtands recommended by the old 
authors as a remedy for many cutaneous diſorders. They 
had an opinion alſo, that rhe ſmoke of it when burnt in 
a room deltroycd fleas, and other inſects. 

Fra- ane, ſhrubby, African. See 'TARCHONANTHUS. 
Viia-bare, ſweet. Hee GROUNSEL. 

FiEA-bane, ma'ſh, Inula, Sec ELECAMPANE., 

Fit a-wort, Phllium, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the flowers and fruit of which are like thoſe of 
the PLANTAIN, to which Linnzus bas joined it; but 
the (talks are ramoſe and foliaceous. 

he ſeeds of phlliinm are recommended by many in 
jaundices and dylenteries z but the preſent practice re- 
ceives it only as a mucilaginous ſeed. 

FLEa-bitten colour of a horſe is white, ſpotted all over with 
dark reddiſh ſpots. 

TLEAM, a ſmall inſtrument of pure ſteel, compoſed of 
two or three moveable lancets, for bleeding a horſe, or 
the like. 

A caſe of fleams, as it is called by farriers, comprehends 
{ix ſorts of in{truments ; two hooked ones, called drawers, 
and uſed for cleanſing wounds; a penknife, a ſharp 
pointed lancet for making inciſions; and two fleams, one 
tharp, and the other broad-pointed : theſe laſt are 
ſomewhat like the point of a lancer, fixed in a flat handle, 
only no longer than is juſt neceſſary to open the vein. 
Fleams imported, beſide the duty on ſteel, pay each 


94 3 
d. and drawgack on exportation d. 
190 "00 


There are many ſurgeons in Germany who bleed, or per- 
form the operation of phlebotomy with this inſtrument, 
which they uſe in this manner : they hold one finger 
upon the end of it, which ſerves as a handle, and ap- 
plying the point to the vein they are to open, ſtrike upon 
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the back over the point with one of the 
other hand, opening the vein much as 
horſes. Others uſe a ſpring fleam, 
gle point of the ſcarifying inſtrument uſed in cup; 
and others employ a ſort 2 in ſorm of wh 
but as the poſition and ſize of the veins is differe 3 
different ſubjects, no inſtrument will ever be ge 2 
uſeful as the common lancet of a proper ſize Haid 5 
Surgery, p. 274. 3 
7 
FLEDWITE, or Frtour- WIE, in our Aucler- Lot 
diſcharge, or freedom, from amercements : wry 
having been an outlawed ſugitive, 
our lord and king, 
Raſtal. 
Others rather take it to denote a mult, or fine 
4 fugitive to be reſtored to the king's peace, ; 
FLEECE, the covering of wool ſhorn of the bodies of 
ſheep. 5 
FLEECE, the golden, is famous among the ancient wr; 
It was this that the Argonauts, under th pe 
] Are „un e command of 
Jaſon, went in purſuit of to Colchis, a province of A, 
now called Mingrelia. * 
The myſtery of the golden fleece is variouſly explained . 
either of the profit of the wool-trade to Colchis : * f 
the gold that they commonly gather there, with "Dry 
in the rivers. Arbuth. Diff, p. 224. See ArGoxay ty. 
FLEFCE, order of the Golden, See GorDty Fleece, 2 
FLEET, a rumber of veſſels, going in company, whethe— 
on a deſign of war, or commerce, - 
In times of peace, merchants ſhips go in Feets, for th-'; 
mutual aid and aſhſtance: in times of war, beſides th; 
ſecurity, they likewiſe procure convoys of men of "a 
either to eſcort them to the places whither they are 5 
or only a part of the way, to a certain point or ae 
beyond which they are judged out of danger of p. 
vateers, &c. ” El 
1 be admirals of his majsſty's Heet are claſſed into three 
lIquadrons, viz. the red, white, and blue. Wher, r 
of theſe officers are inveſted with the command of 2 
ſquadron, or detachment of men of war, the particulzr 
ſhips are dillinguiſhed by the colours of their refyeQti; ; 
ſquadron; the union is common to them all, od in 
thoſe of the red ſquadron it is diſplayed on a red field; 
on a white for thoſe of the white ſquadron, and on 4 
blue ficld for the blue ſquadron. A fleet, whatſoever 
be the number of ſhips of which it conſiſts, is uſually di- 
vided into three SQUADRONS, and thefs again, when the 
ſhips are numerous, into three D1V1510Ns, diſtinguiſhed 
by a particular flag or pendant, and uſually commanded 
by a general officer. Ihe admiral, or principal officer, 
commands the centre; the vice-admiral, or ſecond in 
command, ſuperintends the van-guard, and the opera- 
tions in the rear are directed by the rear-admiral, or 
oſſicer next in rauk, The moſt convenient order of a 
fleet, proceeding on a voyage, is that in which it is ranged 
into three lines or columns, each of which is parallel 
to a line cloſe-hauled, according to the tack on which 
the line of battle is deſigned to be formed. The feet be- 
ing thus more incloſed, will more readily obſerve the fig- 
nals, and with greater eaſe form itſelf into the LIE 
of battle. Sce ENGAGEMENT, 
The Spaniſh feet lent againit England by Philip II. con- 
ſiſted of a thouſand veilels. In the Eaſt there have been 
fleets ſeen of three thouſand veſſels. 
Merchant fleets gererally take their denomination from 
the place they are bound to; as the 'Curky feet, Lait 
India fleet, &c. 
The Spaniards call ſimply the feet or f::a, a certain num- 
ber of veſſels, belonging partly to the king, and partly to 
merchants, ſent every year to Vera Cruz, a port of New 
Spain 
The flcta conſiſts of the captain, admiral, and patach or 
pinnace, which go on the king's account; and about [15 
teen ſhips, from four hundred to a thouſand tons, be- 
longing to particular perſons. They are all fo heavy 
laden, both going and coming, that they have much ao 
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when one, 
comes to the peace of 
on his own accord, or with licence 


ſet upon 
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to defend themſelves when attacked. The ert puts out 


from Cadiz about the month of Auguſt, and makes it 
eighteen or twenty months before its return. 

The fleet ſent annually from the ſame port to Peru, they 
call the GALLEONs, 

When the two fleets put out together, they go in com- 
pany as far as the Antilles, where they ſeparate ; the gal- 
leons for Carthapena and Porto Bello; and the lala lot 
Vera Cruz; at their return they join at the Havanna- 
Of the two #-cts the gaileans are the molt richly laden; 
not but the cargo of the flota is alſo very conliderable. 

FLEET is alio a famous priſon in London, thus called from 

the river Fleet, on the border whereof it once ſtood- 
To this priſon perſons are uſually committed for contempt 

- of the king and his laws; or upon abſolute command 0 
the king, or ſome of his counts, particularly that of chat 


cery; and late, for debt. 
by 75 | : \ by or UC FLEETING, 


ETI NG. in Sea Language, is the act of changing the 
Gtuation of a tackle, when the blocks are drawn toge- 
ther; or what is called BLOCK and block by ſailors. The 
le of fleeting is to replace the mechanical powers into a 
q te of action, and the operation is nearly ſimilar to that 
of winding up a clock or watch. | 
FLEGM, N ee FI. EG MACO GUUE, &c, See 
PHLEGM, PHLEGMATIC, Xe. 
FI EMENEFRIT, FLEMENEFRINTHE, or FLYMENA- 
Fn yNTHE, in our O14 Mriters, ſignifies the receiving or 
relieving of a fugitive or outlaw. : 
IMES WIE. Fleta, who writes of this word, inter- 
-ets it habere catalla fugitivorum. : 
IEMINGIAN S, or FLANDRIANS, in Ecclefiaflical Hiſ- 
ry, a ſect of rigid Anabaptiſts, who acquired this name 
in rhe ſixteenth century, becauſe moſt of them were na- 
zes of Flanders, by way of diſtinction from the Wa- 
TER LANDIANS: In conſequence of ſome diſſenſions 
among the Fiemingians, relating to the treatment of ex- 
communicated perſons, they were divided into two ſects, 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of Flandrians and Frieſ- 
landers, who differed from each other in their manners 
and diſcipline. Many of theſe in PRs of time came 
over to the moderate community o the Waterlandians ; 
and thoſe who remained ſeparate. are ſtill known by the 
name of the old Flemngians, or Flandrians ; but they 
are comparatively ſew in number, T heſe maintain the 
opinion of Menno, with reſpect to the incarnation of 
Chriſt, alleging, that his body was produced by the cre- 
ating power of the Holy Ghoſt, and not derived from 
bis mother Mary. : : 
FLEMISH, or the Fr.EMISH tongue, is that which we 
ctherwiſe call Low Dutch, to diſtinguiſh it from the Ger- 
man, whereof it is a corruption, and a kind of dialect. 
The Flemiſh is the language uſed throughout the pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands. It differs conliderably from 
the Walloon, which is a corrupt French. ; 
There are ſeveral Flemiſh tranſlations of the Bible. In 
the year 1618, it was decreed by the ſynod of Dort, that 
a new Fiemi/h verſion ſhould be made of the whole Scrip- 
tures; becauſe the whole tranſlation, which had been taken 
ſrom that of Luther, was full of faults. Accordingly, 
ſeveral perſons, learned in the Greek and Hebrew lau- 
guages, undertook the work; which was publiſhed with 
notes in 1637. This Bible is highly valued by the re- 
formed in Holland, &c. Though M. Simon cenſures it as 
being far from the perfection of a juſt tranſlation. 
Ty, EMISH bricks. See BRICKS. : 
FLESH, Caro, in Anatomy, a ſimilar fibrous part of an ani- 
mal body, ſoft and bloody ; being that whereof moſt of 
the other parts are compoled, and whereby they are con- 
nected together. 
Fl:ſþ is properly underſtood. of ſuch parts of the body 
where the blood-veſſels are ſo ſmall, as only to retain 
blood enough to preſerve their colour red. 
The ancients accounted five different kinds of leb; the 
firſt muſcular, fibrous, or fiſtular; as the ſubſtance of the 
heart, and other muſcles; the ſecond parenchymous, as 
that of the lungs, liver, and ſpleen ; the third viſcerous, 
as the fl of the ſtomach and inteſtines; the fourth 
elaudulous, as that of the breaſts, pancreas, tonlils, &c. 
and the fifth ſpurious, as that of the gums, glans of the 
penis, the lips, &c. N 
The moderns admit only of one kind of fl; viz. the 
muſcular, conſiſting of little tubes and veflels, with blood 
therein; ſo that ey and muſcular parts of the body 
with them are the ſame thing. 
Sometimes, however, they apply the terms to the glands 
which they call, by way of diſtinction, glandulous fleſh. 
As to the parenchymas, they are now found to be quite 
other things than the ancients imagined. 'The lungs are 
only an aſſemblage of membranous veſicles, inflated with 
air; the liver a collection of glands, wherein the bile is 
ſeparated ; the ſpleen, a heap of veſicles, full of blood; 
and the kidneys, like the liver, a maſs of glands for ſe- 
parating of the urine. 
Fi.t$4 is alſo uſed, in Theology, in ſpeaking of the myſte- 
ries of the INCARNATION and eucharilt, 
The Word was made fleſh, Verbum caro factum ei. 
The Romaniſts hold, that the bread in the ſacrament of 
the ſupper is turned into the real h of Jeſus Chrilt. 
See 'TRANSUBSTANTIATION. — 
Fits, fungous. See FUNGUS. 
FLESH is ſometimes alſo uſed by botaniſts for the ſoſt pulpy 
ſubſtance of any fruit, incloſed between the outer rind or 
_ and ws ſeeds, or ſtone ; or for that part of a root, 
ruit, &c. fit to be eaten. 
FLESH-colour, See CARNATION. 
FLESHY roots, See F1BROSE roots. 
FLESUS, in [chthyology, à name uſed by ſome authors for 


the common FLOUNDER; the PASSER fluviatilis of moſt 
writets. 
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FLET. t, denotes milk that has been ſkimmed, or from 
which the cream has been taken. 
FLEUR-DE-LIS, FL RUS ET TE“, FiEURONNE, and F EU- 


RY, in Heraldry. Sec FLorrY. 
FLEXIBLE, in Phyſics, is applied to bodies that are capa- 
ble of being bent, or changed from their natural form 
and direction. 
A body is not capable of being infleQed or bent, unleſs 
the whole thereof be at reſt. In bending a body, it con- 
ſtitutes, as it were, two levers; and the point it is to be 
bent in, is a fulcrum : hence, as a moving power, the 
farther it is from the fulcrum, it acquires a greater ſorce ; 
the longer the flexible body is, the eaſier it is bent, 
FLEXION, in Anatomy, 8c. is applied to the motion of an 
arm, or other member, whereby it is bent. 
2 arm has a motion of flexizn, and another of exten- 
jon. 
The motion of flexion is, when the radius and humerus 
approach each other, and form an angle at the elbows. 


FLEXION, in Geometry, See FLEXURE, 


FLEXOR, in Anat:my, a name given to ſeveral mnſcle. 

in reſpect of their action, viz. the bending of the mem - 

bers, or joints, in oppoſition to the extenſors, whic!, 
open and ſtretch them ; among which are the following : 

FLEXOR capitis is a muſcle of the head, called alſo xc 

major anticus. 

FLEXOR carpi radialis, called alſo radiæus internus, riſcs 

from the inner protuberance of the humerus ; and run- 

ning along the radius, is inſerted into the upper part of 
the bone of the metacarpus, which is joined with the 
fore- finger. 

FLEXOR carpi ulaarit, called alſo cubitæus internus, ariſes 

tendinous from the inner protuberance of the humerus, 

and upper part of the ulna, upon which it runs along, 
till, paſſing under the ligamentum annulare, it is inlerted 
by a ſhort ſtrong tendon into the fourth bone of the firſt 

row of the carpus. See Tab. Anat. (Myel.) fie, 2. M. 

24. 

Both theſe muſcles bend the wriſt. See ULEN ARIS 

FLEXOR digirorum pedis acceſſorius, a flat and pretty long 
fleſhy muſcle, ſituated obliquely under the ſole of the 

foot, and from its lituation and figure, formerly called 
caro plante pedis quadrata. 
It is fixed poſteriorly by one fleſhy portion, in the lower 
fide of the os calcis, and in the anterior tuberoſity on that 
ſide, and by the other in the ligament which joins this 
bone to the aſtragalus. From thence the two other por- 
tions run obliquely to the middle of the ſole of the foot, 
and there unite in a flat, long, and irregularly ſquare 
muſcular maſs, which is fixed to the outer edge of the 
faſciculus of tendons of the flexor longus, to which is 
ſerves as a fr enum in that place. 

rLLEXOR pollicis pedis brevis ariſes from the middle of the 

cuneiform bone. It is ſhort, thick, and fleſby, ſeemingiy 

two; and, running over the termination of the peronzu:, 
has a double infertion in the oſſa ſeſamoidea. 

FLEXOR polic:s pedis longus. This is a muſcle of the toe; 

it is derived from the back part of the fibula, with a 

double order of tbres, and runs tendinous under the in- 

ner ankle, and through the channel in the inner part of 
the bone of the heel, to its inſertion at the extremity of 
the great toe, on the under ſide. 

FLexoR profundus, in Anatomy, a name given by Cowper 
and ſome other writers to the muſcle ot the foot, called 
a'ſo the PERFORANS pedis, and the perodactytæus by 
Ryolan, and ſome others. 

FLEXOR prem internodii digitorum pedii. 
LES pedis. 

FLEXOR ſecundi internedii digitorum manns. 
RATUS Mans. 

FLEX OR terti internodii digitarum manus, 
manus. 

FLEXOR tertr; inter no 
pedis. 

FLEXORES primi internadii digitorum manus, are muſcles of 
the fingers, called alſo lumbricales manus. See LUMBRI- 
CALES. 

FLEXORES pollicis manus, are the two muſcles ſerving to bend 

the thumb. 
The firſt, called flextr tertii internedii, &c. ariſes from 
the internal protuberance of the humerus, and part of 
the radius, by ditterent orders of fibres, and, paſſing un— 
der the ligamentum annulare, is inſerted into the third 
bone of the thumb. Ihe ſecond, called fexer ſecundi in- 
ternadii, &c. aiſles from the bones of the carpus, and 
annular ligament; and is inſerted into the {econd bone 
of the thumb. 

FLEXORES ſecundi internodii digitorum pedis. Ste PERFOs 
RATUS pedis. 

FLEXURE, or FLEx10N, in Geometry, is uſed to ſignify: 
that a curve is both concave and convex, with reſpect to 
a given right line, or à fixed point, And the point 
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which limits the concavity and convexity, is called the | 

POINT of contrary flexure. See RETROGRADATION of 

curves. 

As to the method of finding the points of the contrary 
exure, fee INFLECTION. 

FLIDETHRIFT, or more truly SLIDETHRIFT, is the 
game we now cail /ovel-board. It is otherwiſe called 
ſhove-groat, and is mentioned in the ftatute 33 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 9. 

FLIE, or Fr, that part of the mariner's compaſs on 
which the thirty-two winds are drawn, and over which 
the needle is placed, and faſtened underneath. 

FLIGHT, the act of a bird in FLYING 3 or the manner, 
duration, & c. thereof. 

The FEATHERS of birds are admirably contrived and 
fitted for the caſe and convenience of flight. 

Almoſt every kind of bird has its particular fight: the 
eagle's ficht is the higheſt + the fight of the fparrow- 
hawk and vulture are noble, and are fit for high enter- 
Frize and combat. The fight of ſome birds is low, 
weak, tranſient, and, as they call it, terra d terra; the 
flight of the partridge and pheaſant is but of ſhort conti- 
nuance 3 that of the dove is laboured ; that of the ſpar- 
row undulatory, &c. 

he augurs pretended to foretel future events from the 
flight of birds. 

FuicuT. In meh ing the lead ore in the works at Mendip, 
there is a ſubſtance which flies away in the ſmoke, which 
they call the — 

They find it ſweetiſn upon their lips, if their faces happen 

to he in the way of the ſmoke, which they avoid as much 

as poſlible, This, falling on the graſs, kills cattle that 

ſeed thereon ; and, being gathered, and carried home, kills 

rats and mice in their houſes; that which falls on the 

ſand; they gather, and melt upon a flag-hearth, into ſhot, 
and theet-lead. 

Fi1cnr, capon's, in ſome Cuftoms, is a compaſs of ground, 
ſuch as a capon might fly over, due to the eldeſt born of 
ſeveral brothers, in making partition of the father's effects 
with them, where there is no principal manor in a loid- 
(hip. It is uſually eſtimated by a bow-ſhot. 

Fi1GnT of a flair-cajſe. See STAIR-afe. 

Fr 161iT, in Heraldry, See Vol. 

FLING, in the Manege, is the fiery and obſtinate action of 
an unruly horſe. 

To fling like a cow is to raife only one leg, and give a blow 
with it. 

2 ng or kick with the hind legs. See YERKING. 

FLINGING, among Bowlers. See BOWLING. 

FLINT, filex, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
{ervipeliucid ſtones, the matter of which is a ciyſtal, 
debated by an admixture of a peculiar and appropriated 
earth, which is of a blackiſh grey; always free ſrom 
veins, but, according to the different quantity and dil- 
nolition of the earth in its compoſition, ſubject to clouds 
of a darker or pal-r colour, and naturally inveſted with 
a thin whitiſh cruſt. 

Naturaliſts, in general, have accounted various ſpecies 
of Aut, but cr. oneoully ; nature has eſtabliſhed it into a 
genus of itſelf, and allowed no other ſpecies than one, 
which is ever compoſed of the ſame matter, and differs 
only in the propertions of its admixture. When cryſtal- 


line matier is debaſed by earths of other colours, or | 


clouded and veined, it ceaſes to be fimmt, and becomes 
the pebble, the agate, or the onyx; and for want of 
attending to this diſtintion, many have deſcribed theſe 
variouſly- coloured bodies twice over: once under the 
name of co/orured fiints, and a ſecond time under that of 
Engiiſh agates, &c. | 
The characters of genuine ſiut are, that it is a ſtone of 
an extremely fine and even texture; of a very uncertain 
ſurface, ſometimes rough, ſometimes ſmooth; of a co- 
lour always, in ſome degree, between blackiſh and whit- 
iſh, unleſs accidentally tinged, as all other foſſils are 
ſubject to be; very readily giving fire with ſteel; not 
ſermenting with acids. Hill's Hil. of Follils, p. 508. 
Flints are generally found in beds of chalk and ſand, bu: 
never forming entire ſtrata of rock, as jaſper does, By 
long expoſure to air and fun, they ſeem to decay, to 
joſe their luſtre, and their firmneſs of texture, and to 
be changed imo a white calcareous earth to chalk ; and 
on this account they are almoſt always found covered 
with a white chalky cruſt. Flint belongs to the claſs of 
vitrifiable EAR THS, becauſe it is uſed in one of the prin- 
cipal ingredients of making GLASS, 

The ſparks of fire which are produced by ſtriking fint 
againſt ſteel, are of the number of thoſe things which 


tultom has made familiar to us, but in which we might 
find much matter of enquiry, if we would give way to 
reaſon on the ſubject. 

The ſtriking fire in this manner has probably been as old 
as the knowledge of ſteel; and ſince the microſcope has 


* 
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been familiar among bs, it has been diſcovered, f. 

Dr. Hook, (ſee Micrograph.' 1665: p. 44.) 1 
ſparks are ſo many ſpherical balls of iron detached by the 
blow from the maſs, and rendered by the heat a ſort of 
ſcore. Kemp de Kenvyck, a very ingenious chemiſt 
propoſed it as a problem worthy the attempts of the 
cur:ous to ſolve, and propoſed the whole in theſe words! 
when a flint and ſteel are ſtruck together, if the ſparks are 
received upon a white paper, they are found to be round 
maſles, which examined by the microſcope; are found 
to be melted and ſcorified or vitrified iron, which wi! 
no longer anſwer to the magnet: it is therefore ds. 
manded, 1. Which of the two inſtruments contributes 
molt to this change in the iron? 2. What ſubſtance it is 
that is employed to this purpoſe ? 3. In what manner tlie 
operation is performed ? and 4. Why if iron be uſed in. 
ſtead of ſteel, the ſparks are very few or none, when 
with ſteel there are ſo many ? 'Theſe queſtions have ap- 
peared almoſt unanſwerable, becauſe people ſcarce knew 
how to concieve, that iron which requires ſo long conti. 
nued, and ſo violent a fire to put it in fuſion, could by 
means only of a ſlight blow, be not only melted, but de. 
ſtroyed as it were. The moſt eminent perſons of the 
time declined engaging in the attempt, and Mr. Mus. 
chenbroeck, from whom a ſolution was expected by many 
at length referred the whole to Mr. Reaumur, who lad 
ſome time before publiſhed a treatiſe upon iron and {tee}, 
and was therefore judged to have moſt conſidered the 
metal in both thoſe ſtates. 

This gentleman accepted the raſl:, and attempted the ſo. 
lution of the problem by reſolving theſe queſtions. 1. 
By what means the iron is in this actconverted into (0. 
ric ? 2. By what methods it can be fo deſtroyed? +, 
How it comes not only to be reduced to ſcorix, but to 
be in a flate of fuſion, and truly rendered liquid? and 4. 
Why iron gives leſs as well as fewer ſparks on colliſon 
with Hint than ſteel does? The nature of iron is well 
enough known for us to be aſſured that it contains a Jarge 
portion of inflammable matter, and that it is never duc- 
tile, but while it has a quantity of that inflammable mar. 
ter in it, and that when that is wholly taken from it, i; 
becomes friable, and is reduced to a fort of ſcoriæ, anala- 
gous to common vitrified matters. | 

What much conduces to the explication of the given pro- 
blem, is, that this inflammable matter contained in iron 
is very eaſily ſeparated when iron is heated in an open 
fire; which is evidently ſeen, in that it is impollible to 
heat a bar of iron in a ſmith's forge, ſo much as to make 
it ready for working or joining with another bar, without 
reducing its whole ſurface to ſcotiæ, or a friable matter 
which 1s all thrown off from the bar by the blows of the 
hammer. 

The ſmaller and thinner a piece of iron is, the more ea- 
lily it is reduced to ſcoriæ; and it is eaſy to conceive from 
hence, that in pieces extremely ſmall, there requires no 
more than the once thoroughly heating them to reduce 
the whole to ſcoriæ; aud it is eaſily proved by experi- 
ment, that the flame of a candle being applied to a fine 
ſmall proc of filings of ſteel, will ſoon make it red hot; 
that if it be then ſuffered to cool and laid on a white 
paper, it will be found much to reſemble the ſparks 
thrown off by Hint and ſteel, and will be reduced to 
ſcoriæ and be friable under the nail, kke a piece of char- 
coal. 

It appears then, that there requires but an inſtant of time 
to give a red heat to a ſmall particle of iron; and allo 
that when that heat has been given, the particle muſt 
have loſt that inflammable matter which cauſed its ducti- 
lity, and conſequently muſt be reduced to ſcoriæ; and 
hence it appears not wonderful, that the very ſmall piece 
or particle of ſteel which is ſtruck off by the int, fould 
be diveſted of its inflammable matter, and with it of its 
ductility, by being kept red-hot in the open air, only ſo 
long as it was falling from the ſteel to the paper that 1 
placed to receive it. The extreme ſmallnefs of the par- 
ticle gives power for ſo ſhort a heat to deſtroy its inflam- 
mable matter, in which its ductility conſiſts ; and there- 
fore to reduce it to a matter no longer ductile, that is, 
into ſcoriæ; and we find that if a parcel of fine ſteel- 
filings be dropt through the flame of a lamp driven into 
an horizontal direction by the blaſt of a blow-pipe, they 
will in the inſtant of their paſſing through that flame, 
ſparkle and become ignited ; and if they are received on 
a white paper placed underneath, the ſmalleſt particles 
will be found round and friable, reduced to ſcoriæ, no 
way differing from the little globules of ſcorified ſteel, 
which are ſtruck off from the int and ſteel in giving fire 
by their colliſion. 

When we have occaſion to melt larger parcels of ſteel or 
iron, we ate obliged to have recourſe to ſuch {ubltances 
to mix with them as will replace with increaſe that inflam- 
mable matter which the file drives off : the ſubſtances 0! 
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are common ſulphur, orpiment, arſenic, ar d 
and by means of theſe, it is ſoon made to run 


this kind 

the like a 

like „% 8 . 2 

ir having given theſe hints for explaining 
ew bon of Nous velag found ſcorified by the ſhort 
heat it receives from the collihon of flint and ſteel, pro- 
ceeds to account for the reaſon why iron yeildsfewer ſparks 
with flint than ſteel does. ; 
On this occaſion he obſerves, that he accidentlly had 
diſcovered a new phoſphorus of iron, in giving the pro- 
ceſs of which, great light would be thrown into this ſub- 
eck: the methed of making it was thisz having melted 
Tons antimony in a crucible, he threw in, at ſeveral 
times, twice the quantity of iron reduced into thin ſcales; 
the hole ſoon melted together, and became One fluid 
mals t when this had been caſt into a mould and was 
become cold, it afforded a long train of ſparks on being 
fled with a common coarſe file. I he ſparks were much 
larger than thoſe produced by a colliſion of flint and ſteel, 
and the larger of chem ſet fire to the paper placed to re- 
ecive them; but upon examination, theſe were all found 
to be melred in the manner of the ſparkling particles 
{truck of from ſteel, not only burnt, but melted, and 
that more perfectly than the others from the common 
collifion with fint. If after all this, it be aſked, why 
ſteel yields much more numerous ſparkles than iron ? 
the anſwer is plain, that the difference of kardneſs alone 
is ſuſſicient to occalion it; but granting even that ſteel 
and iron were of equal hardneſs, feel has the ſame ad- 
vantage of iron in this reſpect, that the beſore mentioned 
mixture of iron with antimony has over plain iron, in 
that it contains much more of the inflammable matter 
than the iron does, and this inflammable matter is al:o 
more equally diſtributed through all its ſurface. . 
It may alſo be judged, that the fint not only contributes 
by its hardneſs to the ſending off the ſparks, but alſo by 
its ſulphur ; what the blow diſlodges from it of this kind 
and puts in violent motion, probably having no ſmall ef 
fect both in the fuſion and fcorification of the metal. 
That all flints contain a large quantity of ſulphur is plain, 
from the ſulphuteous ſmell they afford on being ſtruck to- 
gether; and the ſparks which are produced by ſtriking 
iron againſt iron are probably affected in the ſame man- 
ner, by the ſulphur of the metal diſlodged from the ad- 
joining parts by the blow. a 
One great proof of the ſparks being melted and rendered 
globular by means of the ſu'phur of the int is, that ſparks 
may be ſtruck from ſteel in the ſame manner by glaſs as 
by flint, but in leſs quantity; theſe having been received 
on a paper were examined by Mr, Reaumur, and were 
found to be ſcoriz, of an irregular figure, having never 
been melted, and therefore never reduced to the globular 
ſhape of the others. In regard to the great change wrought 
in iron by this operation, or its being, according to the 
words of Kemp, deſtroyed, 'no longer retaining its great 
character of being attracted by the loaditone, Mr. Reau- 
mur, willing to try the experiment before he ceaſoned up- 
on it, found this aſſertion not to be a fact, or at leaſt not 
a general one. 
All the ſeveral kinds of ſparks which he mentions, thoſe 
produced by the common colliſion of flint and ſteel, 
thoſe by dropping ſteel filings through the flame of a 
lamp, and even thoſe from the filing of the antimoniated 
iron, all as readily anſwering to the loaditone as common 
filings of iron; ſo that if this caſe ſometimes happen, 
and iron be liable thus to be deſtroyed, it is however no 
general fact, but a very rare and extraordinary one. Me- 
moirs Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. 

FLINTS, in the Glaſs-trade. The way of preparing flints 
for the niceſt operations in the glaſs-trade is this. Chooſe 
the hardeſt #ints, ſuch as are black and will reſiſt the file, 
and will grow white when calcined in the fire. Cleanſe 
theſe of the white cruſt that adheres to them, then cal- 
cine them in a ſtrong fire, and throw them while red-hot 
into cold water; waſh off the aſhes that may adhere to 
them and powder them in an icon-mortar, and ſift them 
through a very fine ſieve; pour upon this powder ſome 
weak aqua fortis, or the phlegm of aqua fortis, to diſ- 
ſolve and take up any particles of iron it may have got 
from the mortar ſtir this mixture ſeveral times, then 
let it reſt, and in the morning pour off the liquor, and 
waſh the powder ſeveral times with hot water, and after- 
wards dry it ſor uſe. You will thus have a powder for 
making the pureſt glaſs as perfectly fine and faultleſs, 
Ady 4. _ cryſtal itſelf. Cramer's Art of 

Po- . 
wed 8 off the ferrugineous particles with aqua 
L 8 . when the glaſs intended to be made 
is to be tinged with iron afterwards; but when meant 


to be a pure white, this is the method that will ſecure 
ſucceſs | 


FLINT, breaking of.—The art of WHEY : 
ing flint ſtones = unif e N 


oL. H. Ne 233. figures, was by ſome ſuppol- 
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ed to be one of the arts now loſt. That it was known: 
formerly appears from the ancient Bridewell at Norwich. 
from the gate of the Auſtin-Friars at Canterbury, that of 
St. John's abbey at Colcheſter, and the gate that ſormerly 
ſtood near White-hall, Weſtminſter. | 

But that the art is not loſt, and that the French know it, 
appears from the platform on the top of the royal obſer- 
vatory at Paris, which, inſtead of being leaded, is paved 
with flint, in the manner here mentioned. But we know 
not that this art is any where deſcribed. Phil. Tran. 
No 477. p. 521, and Note ibid. 

FLINTS, i or liquor of, a name given by ſome to a pre- 
paration made of four ounces of flints calcined and pow- 
dered, and mixed with twelve ounces of ſalt of tartar : 
theſe being melted together in a large crucible by a ſtrong 
fire, run into a glaſs, which quickly and ſtrongly attracts 
moiſture from the air; and is entirely ſoluble in water, 
except a very ſmall portion of earthy matter: this glaſs 
being afterwatds powdered and ſet in a cellar, runs into 
an oil per deliquium ; with this and the calx of any me- 
tal is prepared one of the metallic vEGETAT1IONS. If 
any acid be added to the liquor of flints ſo as to ſaturate 
the alkali, the Aint which was kept diſſolved in water by 
means of this alkali will be now precipitated in the ſtate 
of a fine earth, which earth is entirely ſoluble by acids. 

FLINT walls, See WALL. 

FLIP, a ſort of ſailors drink, made of malt liquor, brandy, 
and ſugar, mixed. 

FLITTER- Mouſe, in Z:ology. See BAT, 

FLIX weed, in Botany, a ſpecies of water CREssEs, which 
grows in uncultivated places, and by the ſide of foot-ways 
in many parts of England: it flowers in June, and the 
ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt, are greatly recommended 
by ſome for the gravel and retention of urine, 

FLOAT, or FLEET. See Flora, and FLEET. 

FLOAT of a fiſhing line, & c. See FIsHING-Hoat. | 

FLoarT, ſometimes called catamaran, alſo denotes a cer= 
tain quantity of pieces of timber joined together with 
rafters athwart, thrown into a river, to be conveyed down 
the ſtream ; and even ſometimes to carry burthens down a 
river with the ſtream. The invention of fats is of great 
uſe ; it is ſaid to have been firſt put in execution at Paris, 
in the year 1618. 

FLoaT-board:, thoſe boards fixed to water-w HEELS of un- 
derſhot mills, ſerving to receive the impulſe of the ſtream, 
whereby the wheel is carried round. | 
It is a diſadvantage to have too great a number of foat- 
boards , becauſe when they are all ſtruck by the water in 
the beſt manner it can be brought to ac againſt them, 
the ſum of all theſe impulſes will only be equal to the 
impulſe made againſt one float-beard at right angles, by 
all the water coming out of the pen-ſtock, through the 
opening, fo as to take place on the float-board. The beſt 
rule in this caſe is, to have juſt fo many, that each of 
them may come out of the water as ſoon as poſſible, af- 
ter it has received and acted with its full impulſe ; or, 
which comes to the ſame thing, when the ſucceeding one 
is in a perpendicular direCtion to the ſurface of the water. 
As to the length of theſe foat-boards, it may be regulated 


according to the breadth of the ſtream. See Deſaguliets, 
vol ii. p. 425. 


Flo At Graſs, in Botany. See GRASS. 


FLOAT AGES. See FLoTaGEs. 


FLOATING- ridge, a bridge conſiſting of ſeveral boats co- 
vered with planks: which ought to be ſo ſolidly framed 
as to bear both horſes and cannon. See BARI DOE. 

FLoaTING-//lards. See lsLaNnDs, 

FLOATING veſſels. See BoaT, VESsEL, &c. 


FLOATtXG, in Huſdandry, is the drowning or watering of 
meadows. 


FLOCK- Paper. See Parts. 

FLOOD, a bloc or inundation of waters. 

FL oo is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the Tipe. 
When the water is at loweſt, it is called food; when 
riſing, young, or old food; when at higheſt, high flood; 
when beginning to fall, ebb-water, | 

FLooD-mark, the mark which the ſea makes on the ſhore, 


at flowing water, and the higheſt tide: it is alſo called 
high-water mark. 


FLoop Sand. See Sap. 
FLOOK an anchor, See ANncuor., 0 


FLOOKING, in Mining, a term uſed to expreſs a peculia- 
rity in the load of a MINE. The load or quantity of ore 
is frequently intercepted in its courſe, by the croſſing of 
a vein of earth or ſtone, or ſome different metallic ſub- 
ſtance ; in which caſe the Toad is moved to one fide, and 
this tranſient part of the load is called a fooking. 

FLOOR, in Building, the underſide of a room, or that part 
we walk on. | 


Floors are of divers ſorts ; ſome of earth; ſome of brick, 
others of ſtone, others of boards, &c. 


Carpenters, by the word fer, underſtand as well the 
frame work of timber, » the boarding over it, 
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For brick and lone FLOORS, fee PAVEMENT. 
For brarded Fi.ooks, it is obſervable, that the capenters 


never floor their rooms with boards, till the carcaſe is ſet 
up, and alſo incloſcd with walls, left the weather ſhould 
injure the Hooring. Yet they generally rough-plain their 
boards for the flooring, before they begin any thing elſe 
about the building, that they may ſet them to dry aud 
ſeaſon, which is done in the molt careful manner. 'The 
beſt wood ſor floor ing is the fine yellow deal well ſeaſoned, 
which, when well laid, will keep its colour for a Jong 
while; whereas the white ſort becomes black by often 
waſhing, and looks very bad. T he joints of the boards 
are commonly made plain, ſo as to touch each other 
only; but, when the ſtuſf is not quite dry, and the 
boards ſhrink, the water runs through them, whenever 
the flower is waſhed, and injures the ceiling underneath. 
For this reaſon they are made with feather edges, fo as 
to cover each other about half an inch, and ſometimes 
they are made with grooves and tenons; and ſometimes 
the joints are made with dove-tails; in which caſe the 
lower edge is nailed down and the next drove into it, fo 
that the nails are concealed, The manner of meafuring 
florrs is by ſquares of 10 feet on each fide, fo that taking 
the length and breadth and multiplying them together 
and cutting off 2 decimals, the content of a for in ſyuares 
will be given. Thus 18 by 16 gives 288 or 2 {quares 
and 88 decimal parts. 


Fr.o0ks, earthen, are commonly made of loam, and ſome— 


times, eſpecially to make malt on, of lime, and brook- 
ſand, and gun-duſt, or anvil-duſt from the forge. 
Ox-blood and fine clay, tempered together, rt Hugh 
Plat ſays, make the fineſt Heer in the world, 

"Che manner of making earthen hrs for plain country 
habitations is as follows. Take two thirds of lime, and 
one of coal aſhes well ſifted, with a ſmall quantity of 
loam clay; mix the whole together, and temper it well 
with water, making it up into a heap : let it lie a week 
or ten days and then temper it over again. After this, 
heap it up for three or four days, and repeat the temper- 
ing very high, till it become ſmooth, yielding, tough, 
and gluey. The ground being then levelled, lay the 
floor therewith about 24 or 3 inches thick, making 1t 
{ſmooth with a trowel : the hotter the ſeaſon is the better; 
and when it is thoroughly dried, it will make the belt 
floor for houſes, eſpicially malt-houſes. 

If any one would have their floors look better, let them 
take lime made of rag ſtones, well tempered with whites 
of eggs, covering the for about 4 an inch thick with it, 
before the under fo9ring is too dry. If this be well done, 
and thoroughly dried, it will look when rubbed with a 
little oil, as tranſparent as metal or glaſs. In elegant 
houſes floors of this nature are made of ſtucco or of 
plaiſter of Paris beaten and ſiſted, and mixed with other 
ingredients, | 


FLook of a ſhip, ſtrictly taken, is only ſo much of her 


bottom which ſhe reſts on, when aground. 

Such ſhips has have long, and withal broad #ors, lie on 
the ground with moſt ſecurity, and are not apt to ſeel, or 
tilt on one fide ; whereas others, which are narrow in 
the floor, or, in the ſea-phraſe, cranked by the ground, 
cannot be grounded without danger of being over- 
turned, 


FLook-T7imbers, in a ſhip, are thoſe parts of a ſhip's tim- 


bers which are placed immediately acroſs the keel, and 
upon which the bottom of the ſhip is framed z to theſe 
the upper parts of the timbers are united, being only a 
continuation of foor-timbers upwards, 


FLORAL H. See LEAF. 
FLORALES Judi, or FLORAL games, in Antiquity, were 


ames held in honour of Flora, the goddeſs of flowers. 
They were celebrated with ſhameful debaucheries. The 
moſt licentious dilcourſes were not enough, but the 
courteſans were Cailed together by the ſound of a trum- 
pet, and made their appearance naked, and entertained 
the people with indecent ſhews and poſtures: the come- 
dians appeared after the ſame manner on the ſtage. Val. 
Maximus relates that Cato being once preſent in the 
theatre on this occaſion, the people were aſhamed to aſk 
for ſuch immodeſt repreſentations in his preſence ; till 
Cato, appriſed of the reſervedneſs and reſpect with which 
he inſpired them, withdrew, that the people might not 
be diſappointed of their accuſtomed diverſion. 

There were divers other ſorts of ſhews exhibited on 
this occaſion; and, if we may believe Suetonius in 
Galba. c. vi. and Vopiſcus in Carinus, theſe princes 
preſented elephants dancing on 1opes on theſe occa- 
ſions. : 

The ludi Florales according to Pliny, lib. xviii. cap. 29. 
were inſtituted by order of an oracle of the Siblys, on 
the 28th of April; not in the year of Rome loxvI. as 
we commonly read it in the ancient editions of that au- 
thor ; nor in 19x1v. as F. Hardouin bas corrected it, 
but, as Voſſius reads it, in 513. Though they were 


. 

not regularly held every year, till aſter 580, 
chiefly held in the night time, in the Patrician. 
ſome will have it there was a circus for the pur . 
the hill called Hortulorum. n 
The goddeſs Flora is by ſome held to be the 
the Chloris of the Greeks. Others maint 
Flora was a famous conrteſan at Rome, 
riched herſelf by preſtitution, made the people of R 
ber heirz, on condition that they ſhould celebrate th u 
niverſary of her bi-th-day, by the games and feaſts © ag 
mentioned, Some time afterwards, the ſenate rx" 
ſuch a foundation unworthy the majeſty of the Ro 
people, to ennoble the ceremony, c:nverted F. ra ya 
a goddeſs, whom they ſuppoſed to prefide over f , 
and fo made it a part of religion to render her pro 
that it might he wel! with their gardens, vineyar 
This is the common account: but Voſſius de 140 
i. c. 12. can by no means allow the goddeſs 
have been the courtezan above mentioned : 
have her a Sabine dicty, and thinks her worſhip might 
have commenced under Romulus. His reaſon is that 
Varro, in his fourth book of the Latin tongue pr 
Flora among the deities, to whom Tativs, king of the 
Sabines, offered up vows, before he Joined bartle with 
the Romans. Add, that trom another paſlage in Yarns 
It appears, that there were prieſts of Flora, with ſacri- 
hces, &c. as carly as the times of Romulus and Numa 
F1i,0RAL gomes. I here is alſo a kind of F/zral rams * 

ſerved at this day in France; firit inſtituted in 1324 
The defign and eſtabliſhment were owing to ſeven verſons 
of condition, lovers of poetry, who about All-Gaints- | 


They were 


ſame with 
ain, that this 
who, having en- 


0 
OWers 5 
pious, 
ds, &c. 
ol. ſih. 
Flora to 
he will rather 


ranks 


: | day, 
in 1322, ſent a circular letter to all the Provengal poets 
called 'Troubadours, to meet at 'Thoulouſe on May-day 


following, there to rehearſe their poems; promiſing a 
prize of a violet of gold to the perſon whoſe piece ſhould 
be judged the beſt. 

The capitouls found the deſign fo good, that it was aſter. 
wards reſolved at a council of the city, to continue it at 
the city-charge ; which is {till done in a manner that docs 
honour to the place. 

In 1325, a chanceilor and ſecretary of the new academy 
were choſen: and the ſever inſtitutors took the quality 
of maintainers thereof. Two other prizes were aſtcr- 
wards added to the violet; viz. an eglantine for the ſe- 
cond prize, and a panſy for the third. It was alſo de- 
creed, that the peiſon who bore away the firſt prize, 
might demand to be made bachelor : and that whoever 
bore away all three, ſhould be created doctor in the Tay 
ference, that is, in poetry. i 
There is a.regilter of theſe games kept at Thoulouſe, 
which gives this account of their origin; though others 
repreſent the matter difierently, It was an ancient cuſtom 
they tay, for the poets of Provence to meet yearly at 
Thoulouſe, to confer together, rehearſe their verſes, and 
receive a prize allotted to the beſt performance. This 
held till about the year 1540, when a lady of quality left 
the beſt part of her fortune to eternize the cuſtom, and 
bear the expence of prizes; the number of which lhe in- 
creaſed, ordering an eglantine, a panſy, a violet, and a 
pink: the three firſt, a cubit bigh; and worth fiſteen 
piſtoles a piece. 

The ceremony begins on May-day, with a ſolemn maſs, 
muſic, &c. The corporation attend; and poems ate re- 
hearſed every day: the third day a magniticent treat is 
given by the magiſtracy, &c. and that day the prizes are 
judged. The three prizes are the reward of three dit. 
ferent kinds of compoſitions; v., a poem, an eclogue, 
and an ode. 

FLORALIA, in Antiquity, a general name for the feaſts, 
games and other ceremonics, held in honour of the god- 
deſs Flora, | 

FLORES argenti, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
to the earth called by the generality of authors LAC (#4, 
It has both theſe names from its being ſuppoſed to at- 
take of the nature of ſilver. 

FLORES martiales, a name given to a preparation of the u. 
ture of what was formerly called ens vencris, hel 
flowers are thus prepared : take of waſhed colcothar, 9 
green vitriol, or of icon filings, one pound; of fat am- 
moniac, two pounds: mix them, and f{ublime them eim 
retort, and mixing the bottom again with the fowers, 
renew the ſublimation till the flowers aquire a beautilu! 
yellow colour. To the refidue may be added half a 
pound of freſh ſal ammoniac, and the ſublimation te- 
peated, and the ſame proceſs may be continued as long 
as the flowers remain duly coloured. Pemberton's Lond. 
Diſp. p. 215. 

FLORET, Lleſculus, in Botany, is a little tube expanded at 
the top uſually into five ſegments, and fitting upon the 
embryo of a ſingle ſeed ; from the inner part of the flat 
ariſe five ſtamina, which, uniting rogetber, form a ſheath; 
from the embryo of the ſced ariſes a ityle, which paſſes 
through the theath, to which it is connected; and 15 tel. 


minated 


F L O 


minated by 2 bifid ſtigma, which is generally reflexed. 
'Cheſe are hermaphrodite. 

© ORET, ſemi, is tubulous at the baſe, and afterwards ex- 
panded in the form of a tongue z theſe generally form 
the rays of compound flowers, and are female. 
FLORID ye, is that enriched and heightened with figures 
and flowers of rhetoric. See STYLE, Tm 
Longinus uſes the terms florid and affefted ſtyle indiffer- 
ently, and Jays them down as quite contrary to the true 
1 ORILEGIUM, FLORILEGE, a name the Latins have 
given to what the Greek called ari9xoyicv, ANTHOLOGY ; 


viz. a collection of choice pieces, containing the finel! 


and brighteſt things in theit kind. ; | 
FLoR1LEGE is alſo particularly uſed as a kind of breviary, 
in the Ealtern church, compiled by Arcadius, tor the 
conveniency of the Greek prieſts and monks, who can— 
not carry with them, in their travels and pilgrimages, all 
the volumes wherein their office is diſperſed. 

The florilezinm contains the general rubrics, pſalter, can- 
ticles, the horologium, and the office of the ferite, &c. 
FLORIN is ſometimes uſed for a coin, or real mony ; and 
ſometimes for an imaginary money, or money of account. 
FLORIN, as a coin, is of diverſe values, according to the 
diverſe metals, and diverſe countries where it is ſtruck. 
Pieces under this denomination were anciently very fre- 
quent in commerce z at preſent they are leſs common, 
though there were abundance of them ſtruck in Holland, 
of Engliſh ulver, during the war, which was terminated| 
by the treaty of Ryſwick. In all appearance they took 
their name {rom the place where they were firſt (truck, 
viz. the city of Florence. The era is about the year 
1251; though others aſcribe the name to a fleur-de-lis, 
which wos {truck on one fide. 

Villani obſerves that there were gold florins in the year 
1069, from which time the names FRAXK. or rin he- 
came applied to the gold coins, which till that time had 
been called ſolidi, ſhillings. See COIN. | 
FLOKIN, as 2 money of account, is uſed by the Italian, Dutch, 
and German merchants and bankers, in keeping their 
books, and making up their accounts. But this e in is 
very diverſe, and admits of different divihons. Sec 
Coin, ; : 
Frokix, or FLORENCE, was alſo a gold coin, ſtruck in 
England in the eighteenth year of Edward III. of the va- 
lue of fix ſhillings. 

Camden ſays, it was fo called, becauſe made by Floren- 
tines. Fabian obſerves, the forins were not of fo fine 
gold as the nobles and half-nobles of that prince. 

But what is moſt obſervable is, that Fabian calls the fe- 
rin a penny, value bs. 8d. the half firm, a haltpenny, 
value 35. 4d. the quarter forin, a farthing, value 15. 84. 
Theſe words were often met with in old hiſtories and ac- 
counts, applied to ſeveral coins, as royals, angels, &c. 
where we are therefore only to underſtand by penny or 
denarius the whole, by bolus the half, and by guadrans 
the fourth part, or farthing. 

By indenture of the mint, in 18 Edw. III. every pound 
weight of old ſtandard gold was to be coined into fifty 
flarences or florins, to be current at fix ſhillings a-piece ; 
all which made in tale fifteen pounds; or into a propor- 
tionable number of half and quarter forins. 
FLORINLANI, or FLoRIaN1l, a ſect of heretics, of the 
ſecond century, denominated from its author Florinus, 
or Florianus, a prieſt of the Roman church, depoſed 
along with Blaſtus, for his errors. 

Florinus had been a diſciple of St. Polycarp, along with} 
Irenzus. He made God the author of evil ; or rather aſ- 
ſerted, that things forbidden by God are not evil, 
but of his own appointing. In which he followed the 
errors of Valentinus, and joined himſelf with the Car- 
pocratians. 

They had alfo other names given them. Philaſtrius ſays, 
they were the ſame with the Carpophorians. He adds, 
that they were allo called /o{4ters, milites, quia de milita- 
ribus fucrunt. St. Irenzus calls them Gneſtics ; St. Epi- 
phanius, Phibionites ; and Theodoret, Barborites, on ac- 
count of the impurities of their lives. Others call them 
Jace heaus; others Caddians, &c. though for what parti- 
Cular reaſons it is not eaſy to ſay, nor perhaps would it 
be worth while to enquire. 

FLORIST, a perſon curious or ſkilled in flowers; their 
kinds, names, characters, culture, &c. 

It is alſo applied to an author who writes what is called 
the flora ot any particular place, that is, a catalogue of 
the plants and trees which are ſound ſpontaneouſly grow- 
ing there. The Flora Laponica of Linnzus, and Flora 
Virginia of Gronovius, are works of this kind ; and theſe 
authors, as the authors of thoſe works, arc properly 
called Horiſtæ. 


FLORUS, in Ornizhelogy, a name by which Aldrovand and 


Thus, he bears a croſs fry, &c. 
fig. 26. 
FLOS, the fewer of a plant. It is to be obſerved that the 


Fros rs, 
FLos amberualis, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the 


FLos argenti. 
Fros Aſiæ, in Natural Hiſtiry, a name given by Swenk- 


Flos martialis. 
FLos ſalts. 


lpme other authors have called the bird commonly known 


FL O 


with us by the name of the wHINCHAT, a kind of the 
OENANTHE or fallow-finch. 


FLORY, Frowry, FLEvuRy, FLorETTE, Frirtts 


DE-LISSE", &c, terms in Heral4ry, uſed when the out- 


lines of any ordinary are drawn as if trimmed with, or 


in the form of flowers, lilies, fleur-de-lis, &c. 


See Tab, Heraldry, 


ancients ſometimes called the ſtamina or threads in the 
centre of flowers, the As, and not the petals, which we 
uſually call ſo. Without underſtanding this, it is not 
poſſible to underſtand many paſſages in their writings. 
We find in Aurelian, the roſe called a yellow flower 
ſtanding in a purple huſk; it is plain by this, that he 
meant the threads in the middle of that flower, which 
are of a fine yellow, and are very numerous, by the 
word fower ; and he, calls the fine purple petals, which we 
eſteem the flower, only the huſk of the flower. In this 
ſenſe, Virgil is explained to mean the common baum by 
the name amello; he fays it has a yellow flower, an4 
purple leaves at the bottom, and they ſuppoſe that he 
meant the ſtamina or threads, which in the baum are 
yellow, by the name flower; and the calyx or cup of 
the flower which is a purple, by this expreſſion of leaves 
at the bottom. The ancients in genecal do not ſeem de— 
termined as to what they would have underſtood by the 
word fes. In the narcitius, Pliny calls the cup that yel- 
low part which occupies the centre, and the whitiſh leaves 
that furround it, the flower, Pliny has been cenſured for 
calling this part of the flower the cup; but he does not 
by this mean to confound it with the green leaves in the 
generality of plants which ſurround the flower; he only 


calls it thus in reſemblance to the cups out of which they 
drank in their feſtivals. | 


See Es. 


polygala or MILKWoORT, 
See FLORES ergenti. 


held and fome other writers, to that ſalt which is found 
on the ſurface of the carth in ſome part of Aſia in form 
of an effloreſcence, and is called the Smyrna foap earth, 
This ſalt is evidently the ſame with the nitre of the an— 
cients, It will ferment with any acid in the manner of 
our pot-aſh, or other fixed ſalts, made by fire: and with 
oil or any fatty ſubſtance, boils into a ſoap. Euelius 
gives us a great many different places for its production, 
from which he diſtinguiſhes it into ſeveral kinds; all 
theſe lie in the eaſtern parts of the world; but to theſe 
Wormius adds, that it is found in New Spain, It is al- 
ways eaſy to be known, however, in whatſoever place it 
is found, being a native alkali ſalt, perforated like a 
ſponge, and of a lixivial taſte. Its principles ſeem to be 
a marine aad a urinous falt. 

That ir contains a marine ſalt ſeems manifeſt from this, 
that it has the ſame taſte in ſolution, or nearly fo, with 
marine ſalt; that the particles of it when coagulating in 
the evaporated water in which they were diflolved, lirſt 
riſe to the top of the ſurface, as thoſe of common ſalt do, 
and that it is always of a ſpongy texture, or full of holes, 
which is always the cate with thoſe things in which the 
common falt makes a part, its natural concretions be- 
ing hollow pyramids. Its containing an urinous ſalt is 
plain from its producing with falt of tartar the ſame 


ſort of ſpirit that ſal ammoniac does, when mixed with 
that fixed ſalt. 


FLos cæli, the flower of the heavens, a name given by the 


alchemiſts to the nos TOCH, which often appearing after 
rain, was ſuppoſed to fall from heaven, See FLos 
ter. 

See FLORES martiales. 

The flower of ſalt flows down with the Nile, 
and is alſo found on the ſurface of ſome lakes. It is to 
be choſen of the colour of ſaffion, ſomewhat of a rank 
ſmell like garum, of a biting taſte, and of a fattiſh ſub- 
ſtance. What is coloured with minium, or is grumous, 
is to be rejected: beſide, what is pure and genuine is not 
to be diſſolved but in oil; whereas what is adulterated is 
partly diſſoluble in water. 

It is effectual againſt malignant and phagedenic ulcers ; 
nomæ in the pudenda, and purulencies in the ears; it 
alſo cures dimneſs of fight, and removes ſpecks and al- 
bugos from the eyes. It is mixed with plaſters and oint- 
ments, as alſo with oil of roſes, for the ſake of the co- 
lour it communicates to them. Taken inwardly, in wine 
or water, it provokes ſweat, diſturbs the belly, and in- 
commodes the ſtomach. It is alſo an ingredient in acopa 
and ſmegmata, for extenuating the hair, In general it 
is of an acrimonious and pyrotic quality, as are all falts 
themſelves. Diofcor. lib. v. cap. 129. 


FLos terre, flower of the earth, a name given by ſome of 
| 2 
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the chemical authors to the x04TocH, a remarkable 
lant, which reſembles the common green ovſter-weed, 
bat that it is thicker and more like a jelly. It ſuddenly 
appears on gravel walks and gardens, after rain; and the 
alchemiſts, who knew not what to think of its origin, 
ſuppoſed it to contain an univerſal ſpirit, capable of turn- 
ing metals into gold. It is a very ſingular plant, being 
no way fixed to the ground, nor having any rovts, but 
imbibing its nutritious juices from the humidity of the 
air, as the ſca-plants do theirs from the ſea-water. 
FLos tinforius, in Botany, a name given by Fuchſius, and 
many others, to the geniſtella din doris, or YER “I- w⅛eed, 
called alſo lutea herba, and lutum by the Latins, and al- 
comenium cymene, and'thapſos, by the Greeks, 
FLO>CULOUS, in B-tany, a term uſed by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, and others, to expreſs ſuch flowers of plants, as are 
compoſed each of a great number of other ſmaller flowers 
placed cloſe to one another, and encloſed in the ſame 
common cup; each of theſe ſmaller flowers conſiſts of 
one petal, which is lender and hollow, and wider than 
the bottom, and uſually divided into many ſegments, 
which ſometimes are diſpoſed in the form of a ſtar. Each 
of theſe flowers ſtand upon an embryo, or young ſruit, 
from which there grows a capillament, which reaches be- 
yond the flowers. Theſe embryos are lodged in the bot- 
tom of the cup, which is called by authors the thalamus 
of the flower, and finally become ſeeds winged with 
down, or ſometimes without that, and ſomerimes are 
armed with prickles. Of this ſort are the flowers of 
thiſtles, knapweed, &c. See Tab. IX. of Botany, Cloſs 


12. 
FLOTA, or Fror ra, feet; a name the Spaniards give 
particularly to the ſhips which they ſend annually from 
Cadiz, to the port of Vera Cruz, to fetch thence the 
merchandizes gathered in Mexico for Spain. It conſiſts 
of the captains admiral, and patach, or pinnace, which 
go on the king's account; and about ſixteen ſhips, from 
four hundred to a thouſand tons, belonging to particular 
perſons. They ſet out from Cadiz about the month of 
Avguſt, and are eighteen or twenty months before they 
return. 
Thoſe ſent to fetch the commodities prepared in Peru, 
are called galleons. 
The name flotilla is given to a number of ſhips, which 
get beſore the reſt in their return, and give information 
of the departure and cargo of the feta and galleons. 
FLOTAGES, all ſuch things as are floating on the top of 
the ſea, or great rivers, a word chiefly uſed in the com- 
miſſions of water-bailiffs. 
VLOTSON, Frorz Au, or FLoaTsAM, a term ſignify- 
ing any goods loſt by ſhipwreck, and ſwimming on the 
top of the water; which, with jetſon and lagen, and 
/hares, are given the lord high admiral, by his letters 

atent, 
22 is what is caſt out of a ſhip, being in danger of a 
wreck, and beaten to the ſhore by the water; or caſt on 
ſhore by the ſeamen. Lagon, or lagan, is that which lies 
in the bottom of the ſea. Shares are goods due to ſeve- 
ral perſons by proportion. 
FLOUNDER, in Jchthyology, the Engliſh name of the fiſh 
called by the generality of authors paſſer fluviatilis, and 
fleſus. According to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, this is a 
ſpecies of the PLECRONECTES. 
It is diltinguiſhed from other fiſh of that genus by a row 
of ſmall ſharp ſpines, that ſurround its upper ſides, and 
are placed juſt at the junction of the fins with the body; 
another row marks the ſide- line, and runs half way down 
the back. I he colour of the upper part of the body is a 
pale brown, ſometimes marked with a few obſcure ſpots 
of dirty yellow; the belly is white. The flounder inha- 
bits every part of the Britiſh ſea, and even trequents our 
rivers at a great diſtance from the ſalt-waters. It never 
grows large in our rivers, but is reckoned ſweeter than 
thoſe that live in the ſea. | 
FLOUR, the meal of any grain, but more particularly of 
wheat, ground and ſifted for the purpoſe of food. 
The grain itſelf is not only ſubject to be eaten by inſets 
in that ſtate, but when ground into flour it gives birth 
to another race of deſtroyers, who eat it unmercifully 
and increaſe ſo faſt in it, that it is not long before they 
wholly deſtroy the ſubſtance. The fineſt flour is moſt 
liable to breed them, eſpecially when ſtale or ill pre- 
pared; in this caſe, if it be examined in a good light, it 
will be perceived to be in a continual motion; and on a 
nicer inſpection, there will be found in it a great num- 
ber of little animals of the colour of, the flour, and very 
nimble. If a little of this four be laid on the plate of 
the double microſcope, the inleCts are very diſtinctly ſeen 
in great numbers, very briſk and lively, continually 
crawling over one another's backs, and playing a thou- 
ſand antic tricks together; whether for diverſion, or ſearch 


FLO 


are of an oblong ſlender form, their heads are Furnihed 


with a kind of trunk, or oblong hollow tube, b 

of which they take in their food, and their body bens 
poſed of ſeveral rings. They do vaſt miſchief among the 
magazines of flour laid up for armies and other public 
uſes z when they have once taken poſſeſſion of a parcel 
of this valvable commodity, it is impoſſible to drive them 
out, and they increaſe ſo faſt, that the only method of 

reventing the total loſs of the parcel, is to make it u 

into bread as ſoon as can be. The way to prevent there 
breeding in the four is to preſerve it from damp; no- 
thing gets more injury by being put up damp than flour 
and yet nothing is ſo often put up ſo. It ſhould be al. 
ways carefully and thoroughly dried before it is put up 
and the barrels alſo dried into which it is to be put; 
then if they are kept in a room tolerably warm and dry, : 
they will preſerve it well. Too dry a place never does 


any hurt, though one too moiſt always ſpoils it. See 
MA.. 


FLOWER, in Botany. Though no parts of plants are more 


known than their Fowers, yet the diſtinctions given by 
different authors of the word are extremely various, and 
are very neceſſary to be explained, in order to the un. 
derſtanding of their works. See FLos. 
Jungius defines it to be the moſt tender part of a plan: 
remarkable for its colour or form, or for both, and 60 
hering with the fruit. But this author acknowleges, that 
there are ſeveral plants, whoſe fetters are produced re. 
mote from the fruit, and therefore not comprehended in 
his definition. Mr. Ray ſays, in very vague terms, that 
the fletwers cohere for the moſt part with the rudiments 
of the fruit. Tourneſort defines it to be a part of a 
plant very often remarkable for its peculiar colours, for 
the moſt part adhering to the young friut, to which it 
ſeems to afford the firſt nouriſhment, in order to expli. 
cate its moſt tender parts. But this is a more indetermi- 
nate definition than the former, from its looſe mode of 
expreſſion. Pontedera defines it to be a part of a plant, 
unlike the reſt in form and nature. If the Hier has a 
tube, it adheres to, or is fixed very near to the embryo, 
to the uſe of which it is ſubſervient; but if the fewer 
has no tube, then its baſe does not adhere to the embryo, 
This is ſcarce intelligible, except to the expert botaniſt, 
and may be made to comprehend ſome parts cf plants by 
no means to be underſtood by the name flower. Juſſicu 
defines it to be compoſed of chives, and piſtillum. and 
to be of uſe in the generation of the plant; but this is 
too imperfect, as there are many plants in which the piſ- 
tillum is found at a great diſtance from the chives, and 
many flowers which have no piſtillum, and many others 
which have no chives. Vaillant ſays, that lers ate the 
organs which conſtitute the different ſexes of plants, 
which are ſometimes ſound without any covering; and 
the petals, which moſt of them have, are no way eſſen- 
tial to their uſe, but are merely intended as covers for 
them; but yet as theſe coats and coverings are the moſt 
conſpicuous and moſt beautiful parts of the Aower, theſe 
are to be called flowers, whatever be their form, ſtruc- 
ture, or colour; and whether they contain the organs of 
both ſexes in each individual, or only one, or even ſome 
part depending on one of them, provided they are not 
of the fame figure with the leaves of the plant. 
The ſhorteſt and moſt expreſs definition, however, ſeems 
to be Martyn's; which is, that flowers are the organs of 
generation of both ſexes, adhering to a common pla- 
centa, together with their common covering; or of ei- 
ther ſex ſeparately with its proper coverings, if it have 
any. 
The parts of flowers are, 1. The ovary, which is the ru- 
diment of the fruit, and is therefore properly the female 
organ of generation. 2. The ſtyle, which is a body ac- 
companying the ovary, either ariſing from the top of it 
or ſtanding as an axis in the middle, with the embryos 
of the ſeeds round it. 3. The ſummits, called alſo apices 
and anther, which are thoſe bodies that contain the 
prolific powder, analogous to the male ſperm in animals, 
and generally hung upon ſlender threads, which are called 
the chives. 4. The petals, commonly called the fower 
leaves, which are thoſ: tender fine coloured leaves which 
are generally the moſt conſpicuous part of a flower. 5 
The empalement or caylx, which is formed of thoſe ten- 
der leaves which cover the outer parts of the fiower- 
"Theſe flowers, according to the number of their leaves 
or petals, are called monopetalous, or one-leaved ; di- 
238 or two-leaved, and fo on. 
he ſtructure of the different flowers is very various; but 
Dr. Grew has obſerved, that the far greater number of 
them have the empalement, the foliation, and the attire 
of chives, &c. Mr. Ray accounts, that every perſcct 
flower has the petals, ſtamina or chives, apices or ſum- 
mits, and the ſtyle or piſtil; and ſuch as want any o 


of ſood, it is not eaſily to be determined, m6 animals | thele parts he calls impetfect flowers. The greater _ 
| | r 


ber of plants have a fler cup, which is of a firmer 
ſtructure than their leaves, and ſerves for their ſupport. 
Fliwrs are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, the male, the 
ſemale, and the hermaphrodite. The male #-wer: are 
thoſe which have the ſtamina, but bear no fruit 3 the {c- 
male are ſuch as contain the piltillum ; this piſtil is ſuc- 
ceeded by the fruit, and theſe are therefore called the 
ſruitſul or knitting f-wers 3 and the hermaphrodite are 
ſuch as have in them the organs of both ſexes in each in- 
dividual, and of this fort are, the generality of ers, 
particularly the lily, tulip, daffodil, roſemary, ſage, &c. 
Sec FRUCTIFICA TION. 
The ſtructure of parts is much the ſame in thoſe where 
the ſexes are divided : the difference between them con- 
Gits in this, that the ſtamina and apices, i. e. the male 
parts, in theſe, are ſeparated trom the piſtils ; being ſome- 
times on the ſame ſtalk, and ſomerimes on different ones 
Among the plants which bear both male and female parts 
on the ſame plant, but at a diſtance from each other, are 
reckoned the cucumber, melon, gourd, Turky-whear, 
rurnſol, walnut, oak, beech, fir, alder, cypreſs, cedar, 
Juniper, mulberry, plantain, &c. 
'Thoſe in which the male and female parts of the fowrr: 
are borne on different plants, the willow, poplar, hemp, 
mercury, ſpinage, nettles, and hops. Miller. 
Mr. Ray divides flowers into pryfect and imper fect, 
FLOWERS, frrfſett, he accounts all ſuch as have the petala, 
though they ſhould want the ſtamina ; but this is a very 
erroneous opinion. Theſe he ſubdivides into /mpe, 
which are thoſe not compoſed of other {matier ones, and 
which uſually have but one fitiple ftyle 3 and compounded, 
which conſiſt of many flotculi, all making but one 
Hetber. f 
T.owERs, ſimple, arc either momopetal ns, which have the 
body of the enn all of one entire leaf, though ſom e- 
times cut, or divided, a little way, into many ſceming 
peu ala, or leaves; as the bo: rage, buglots, KC, or, 
F.ow#ks. prly:ctalous, thoſe which bave diſtinét petala, 
and thoſe falling off finzly, and not altogether, as the 
ſeeming petala of the monopetaious frwers always do. 
Both theſe are ſarther divided into uniferm and difform 
flowers es 
The former have their right and left hand parts, and the 
forward and backward parts all alike ; but the difform 
have no ſuch regularity : ſuch are the flawers of ſage, 
dead-nettle, &c. = 
FLOWERS, monopetalous difform, are likewiſe farther divided 
into 
FrowFRs, ſem fiſtular, thoſe whoſe upper part reſembles a 
pipe, cut off obliquely ; as in the ar z/olochias : 
FrowERs, /abiate, thoſe either with one lip only, as in the 
acanthium and ſcordium ; or with two lips, as in the far 
greater part of the labiate flotbers. 
in theſe the upper lip is ſometimes turned upwards, and 
ſo turns the convex part downwards, as in the chamæ— 
cifſus, &c. but moſt uſually the upper lip is convex above, 
and turns the hollow part down to its tellow below, and 
ſo repreſents a kind of helmet, or monk's hood; whence 
theſe are frequently called galeate, cucullate, and galericu- 
{ate flmvers, 


Such are the fowers of the lamium, and moſt of the ver- 
ticillate plants. 


Sometimes alſo the /abium is entire, and ſometimes jagged 
or divided. 

„ow Rs, cornicu/ate, Theſe are ſuch hollow flowers as 
have on their hinder part a kind of ſpur, or little horn; 
as in the linaria, delphinum, &c. and the cornicuium, or 
calcar, is always impervious at the tip or point. 

t1.0WERS, compound, called allo compoſite, and aggregate 
fewers, are ſuch as conſiſt of many little fZoawers, con- 
curting to make up one whole one; each of which has 
its ſtyle, ſtamina, and adhering ſeed, but all are con- 
tained within one and the ſame calyx, or perianthium. 
This compound flower diſtinguiſlies a large genus of plants, 
which Mr. Ray divides thus. Ilerbs having compounded 
or aggregated flowers, arc, 

1, Such as have a plain-leaved fer naturally, and for 
the moſt part full; and having their whole body milky 
(yielding a milky juice on cutting them); and theſe have 
their ſeeds, 

Firit, pappous, or winged ; that is, having a little la— 
nugo adhering to each ſeed, by which the wind can ea- 
lily carry it from place to place: ſuch are the laue, 
tragopogen, ſcar Yonera, deus leonis, bieracium, and the pr- 
bzſella. 

decondly, ſuch as have a ſolid ſeed, without any pappus 
or down upon them; as the eryngium luteum, cichorium, 
lampſana. 

2. Such as have a diſcous flower: i. e. one compoſed of 
many ſhort, thick, compaſſed fleſculi (which ſome, by 
miſtake, call /amina) ſet together, ſo as to make one flat, 


or hollowiſh ſuperficies ; and thele are alſo either ſuch as 
have their ſeeds, 


FLowERS, cucur litacesus. 
FLOWER, diſcens. 


FLOWERS, floſceulcus, See FLOSCULOUS, and Tab. IX. 


FLOWERS, labiated. 


FLowW ERS, liultaceous. 


E L 


Firſt, pappons, as the Py aye, friefites, carlina, file 
nium, eros um, cem ga, afier, v aura, jacelæa, 
fiechas atrina, jacea, ſenecio, cu pat ium Jvicennæ, ddca- 
ha wuigart', gnaphalium naeritimum, and Monſpelienſe. 
Second, ſuch whoſe feeds are ſolid, and no; pappous ; 
as the corymbiſerous herbs. 
Their dif is ſomeiimes radiated, when there is a row of 
petala ſtanding round in the diſk, like the points of a 
ſtar ; as in the mt icaria, chamanmelum, &c. 
And tometimes naked. having no ſuch radiating leaves 
round the limb of its dik; as in the tanacetum. 
They are likewiſe diſlinguiſhed into pianfoliour, ard 
fiſtula Fs 
FLow ERS, planiſelious, are thoſe which are compoſed of 
plain flowers, ſet together in circular rows, round the 
centre, and whole face is uſually indented, notched, un— 
even and jagged; as the 4ter achin, ſerch,, &c. 
Flows, ulur, are thoſe which” are compounded of 
many long, hello, little flowers, like pipes, all divided 
into large jags at the ends. 
FLOWFRs, zmperfet?, are uch as want the petala, and arc 
called ikewite /lamineons, efttaious, and capiiiaceons fl: wr, 
| hoſe which bang pendulous by fine threeds, like the 
juli, are by Tournctort called ame-tarrer ; we call them 
cats-tails, Theſe are Mr. Ray's principe diſtinchions of 
flicters; but other botaniſts fornith other divifions and 
denominations of them , and Mr. Tournetor!, in parti- 
cular, has ſormed the various clailes of plants according 
to the diſpoſiti:n and ſtructure of the huber. Ser Tab. 
VIII IX. and X. of Botany. See Botany, avd Fruc- 
TIFICATION. 
Flows, amentaceous, 
X. of Botany, CI 19. 
FLOWERS, anomalous or irregular, are cither monopetalous 
or polypetalous. The irregular monopetaious Huter 15 
that in which the peral is divided into unequal ſegments. 
Theſe are called by Linnnus ringent Hater. An itre— 
gular polypetalous i is that in which the petals do 
not agree in figure and position. See Jab. III. Claſs 3. 
and Tab. IX. Claſs 11. 
FLowERS, apetalus. See APETALOUS, and Tab. X. 
Claſs 15 and 18. | 
FLowERS, companiform, are compoſed of one leaf, and 
formed into the ſhape of a bell, but with ſome differ- 
ences in the figure, which conſtitute four ſubordinate 
ſpecies. 1. The u Heber, ſimply ſo called, which ap- 
proaches to no other figure but that exprefled by the 
name. 2. The tubular narrow kind, which is alwavs 
conſiderably long. 3. The expanded kind, which opens 
very wide at the extremity, and reprefents in ſome de- 
gree a diſh or baſon. And, 4. The globular bell-Anver, 
the mouth of which is nacrower and ſmaller than the 
belly. Tourn Inſt. p. 76. See Tab. VIII. C/ 1. 
FLowFRs, car yofhyileous. See CARYOPHYLLEOUS, and 
Tub. * Clafjs 8. 
FLowtRs, cruciform, are thoſe conſiſting of four petala, or 
leaves, diſpoſed in form of a croſs, 
Some of thele flowers have a cup, others have not: 
thoſe which have cups, uſually have them compoſed of 
four leaves, and placed in the ſame order and direction 
with thoſe of the fiower. Of this claſs of plants are the 
cabbage, rocket, wall-fower, &c. Tourn. Init. p. 210. 
Sce Tab, VIII. of Betany, Claſs 5. 
See CUCURBITACEOUS, 
Sce Discous. 


See AMENTACEFOUS, and Tub. 


Claſs 12. 


FLow ERs, headed, are thofe that are compoſed of florets 


and ſemiſlorets, collected into a roundifh head, and in- 
cloſed in one common ſcaly empalement, 


FLowERs, infundibuliform, are fuch as reſemble the figure 


of a funnel, i. e. are broad and ample at top, and con- 
tracted into a neck at bottom : ſuch is that of the bear's 
ear, or auricula, See Ta. VIII. of Botany, Claſs 2. 


See LABIATED flowers, and Tad. 
VIII. of Botany, Claſs 4. 


FiOWERS, leguminous, are thoſe of leguminous plants. 


Theſe bear ſome reſemblance to a flying butterfly ; for 
which reaſon they are alſo called papilronaceons fliwers. 


See LILLIACEOUsS, and Zab. IX. of 
Botany, Ciaſi . 


FLOWERS, /uxurtart, are flowers fo called, when ſome of 


the parts of fructification ace augmented in number, and 
others thereby excluded; and theſe are again ſubdivided 
into mulliplicate flowers, when by the ineteaſe of the co— 
rolla only a part of the ſtamina is excluded; /ui fours, 
when the corolla is © far multiplied as to exclude all the 
ſtamina z and prelifereus fle ers, when one grows out of 
another; and this happens two ways; either from the 
centre, when the piſtil ſhoots up into another Hutter, 
ſtanding on a ſingle peduncle ;z and from the fide, wheu 


many pedunculate fowers are produced cut of one com- 
mon Calyx. 


Vo. II. Ns 134. f 
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Frowens, mmopetalous, See MoxoreTALOUs, and Tab. 
VIII. of Botany, Claſs 1, 2, 3, and 4. and Tub. X. 
Claſs 20. | 

FLowERs, mutilate, are the reverſe of the /uxuri mt, Lin- 

neus confines the term to thoſe flowers that want the 
corolla, though they ought to be furniſhed with it; and 
this defect he aſcribes chiefly to the want of ſulſicient 
heat. 

FLoweERs, papilionaceons, reſemble a butterſly with its wing? 

elevated, and conſiſt of four parts, whereot the upper- 
moſt is called vexillum, or ſtandard ; and the loweſt ca- 
rina, as reſembling the bottom or keel of a boat : thoſe 
between the two are called /ateral leaves, or alz. 
From the bottom of the calyx ariſes a piſtil, which is en- 
compaſſed with a ſheath, or cover, fringed with ſtamina. 
This piſtil always becomes the fruit, and is uſually called 
the pod; in Latin, /iliqua. See Tab. IX. Claſs 10. and 
Tab. X. Claſs 22. | 

FLowERs, radiated. See RADIATED, and Tab. X. Claſs 14. 

FLOWERS, reſaceous. See RoSactovs, and Tab. IX. Claſs 
6. and Tab. X. Claſs 21. 

FLowERs, ſemifleſculous. See SEMIFLOSCULOUS, and 
Tab. IX. Claſs 13. 

FLowtRs, /tamineous, are ſuch as have no petala, but con- 
fiſt wholly of ſtamina or threads, with apices at top. Sce 
STAMINEOUs, and Tab. X. Claſs 15. 

TrLowtRs, verticillate, or whaorled, are thoſe ranged, as it 
were, in ſtories, rings, or rays, along the ſtalks, at the 
baſe of the leaves: ſuch are thoſe of horchound, clary, 
&c. 

FLowERs, wmbelliform, are thoſe with ſeveral leaves diſ- 
poſed in manner of a roſe; and whoſe calyx eſſentially 


becomes a fruit of two ſeeds, joined, before they come to | 


maturity; but afterwards eaſily ſeparated again. 

They have this denomination, becauſe they are generally 
ſuſtained by a number of pedicles, which, proceeding 
from the ſame centre, are branched all around, like the 

| ſticks of an umbrella. See Tab. IX. Claſs 7. 

Of this kind are the flowers of fennel, angelica, &c. 
Flowenks, colours of. It is generally agreed among the 
chemiſts, that all colours ariſe from ſulphurs, and that 
they diſfer according to the different admixtures of ſalts 
with theſe ſulphurs. Perhaps on theſe principles, it may 
be poſſible to form ſome rational n wenn in regard to 
the origin of colours in the flowers of plants. We know 
very well that the flowers of all plants abound in an efſen- 
tial oil or ſulphur, to which, according to this doctrinc, 
their colours may be rationally ſuppoſed to. be owing ; 
and though this oil ſhould be proved to be the very ſame 
ſubſtance in all, yet their variety of colours may be 
accounted for from it, ſince we find that one and the 
ſame oil, the eflential oil of thyme, according to Mr. 
Gcoſſroy's experiments, may be turned to all the colours 
that we find in the different fowers of plants, from white 
to deep black, with all the ſhades of red; yellow, purple, 
blue, and green, by mixing it with different ſubſtances ; 
and by the ſame laws, the eſſential oil of plants, while 
contained in their flowers, may by the different mixtures 
they meet with, give them all their beautiful variety of 
colours. Sce Eſſential OiLs. 
We know that the infuſions of fawers, and of other parts 
of plants, become red on being mixed with acids, and 
green on being mixed with alkalies; and there is no rea- 


ſon to doubt, but that it is the ſulphureous part of the ve- 


getable in theſe infuſions which thus changes colours on 
theſe mixtures. 'This, however, ought to be proved 
_ pollible, before it is allowed in argument. 

This proof is given in the change of colours before men— 
tioned, which are produced in oils merely by the ad- 
mixture of different ſalts; and as all the colours in theſe 
are the regular reſult of certain combinations, there is 
great reaſon to believe, that in thoſe plants whoſe fowwers 
give the ſame colours, there may be the ſame combina- 
tions. 

The principal colours of plants, and their ſeveral parts, 
are green, yellow, red, purple, blue, white, black, and 
tranſparent whitiſhnels ; all the others are produced by 
difterent combinations of theſe. The green, which is 
the common colour of the leaves of plants, is probably 
the eſſect of an oil raiched in that part of the plant, and 
there mixed with the fixed and volatile falts of the ſap, 
which remain entangled by the earthy particles after moſt 
of the aqueous humidity is evaporated, and by that means 
become in a ſtate to act upon the oil. A clear proof of 
this is, that if the leaves are covered up in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the aqueous humidity of the ſap cannot evapo— 
rate itſelf, the oil and ſalts cannot act upon one another 
as they naturally would, but becoming diffuſed among ſo 
great a quantity of water, loſe the colour they would 
otherwiſe have obtained together, and become whitiſh or 
tranſparent. This is ſeen in the obvious inftagge_ of ſuc- 
cory and celery, the leaves of both which plants, though 


| 
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naturally green, become white by being covered up with 
earth by the gardener. 

The leaves of both plants and trees uſually turn red in 
autumn or on the attack of the firſt froſts; the reafon 
of which is, that the ſeveral canals of the lap being con- 
ſtringed by the cold, the juices are detained in the veſ. 
ſels of the leaves, or at leaſt its circulation is greatly in- 
tertupted; and being detained there, it naturally grows 
ſour, the acidity of this altered juice deſtroying the green 
colour, produced by the alkaline ſalts. The ſap brings on 
a red colour, in the very ſame manner that the eſſential 
oil made green by a mixture of oil of tartar, is again 
changed to red, by adding to it a proper quantity of dif. 
tilled vinegar. W here we fiad in our common experi- 
ments the acids of the mineral kingdom turning the in- 
fuſions of flowers red, it ſeems by the analogy of theſe 
experiments to be only owing to their deſtroying the blue, 
brown, or other colour, which the alkaline ſalts of the 
plant had made with its eſſential oil. | 

All the ſhades and degrees of yellow and ſaffron colour 
in the flowers of plants, ſeem wholly owing to a mixture 
of an acid in thcir juices, with their eſſential oil; as the 
oil of thyme, which itſelf has very little colour, is made 
to paſs through all theſe ſhades of colours, only by di- 
gelting it with diſtilled vinegar. From the digelting the 
volatile alkalies, ſuch as ſpirit of ſal ammoniac and urine, 
with the ſame oil, it appears that all the ſhades of ted, 
from the paleſt fleſh-colour, to purple, and even to the 
violet blue, are only owing to the different admixtures of 
an alkaline volatile ſalt of the urinous kind, mixed in dil. 
ferent manners with their eſſential oil. 

Black, which is a very uncommon colour in flowers, and 
which in them ought to be regarded only as a very deep 
violet, ſeems the effect of an addition of an acid juice to 
their oil, already turned purple or violet colour by a vo- 
latile alkali. 

All the ſhades of blue and purple ſeem alſo, by the ana- 
logy of the ſame experiments, to be only the effects of 
mixtures of alkalies of the fixed and volatile kind, with 
the oils of plants; ſince theſe colours are all produced in 
thoſe experiments, by mixing the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
and the oil of tartar with oil of thyme. 

The bright green of ſome flowers ſeems alſo to be pro- 
duced by the ſame ſalts, only aQling on oils more rare- 
hed. For the oil of thyme of a purple violct-colour 
diluted with reCQtified ſpirit of wine, being united with 
oil of tartar, becomes green. Mem. Acad. Par. 1707. 
Boccone is of opinion, that in many plants the colour of 
the flowers is wholly owing to the colour of the juices of 
the root. This he inſtances in the greater celandine, 
whole roots and ers are of the ſame yellow colour. 
The barberry in like manner, he obſerves, has both its 
roots and flowers yellow. The dentillaria has its roots 
and f;wers both of a pale red, and the acacia indica Al- 
dini, and many other plants, he ſays, are inſtances of 
this. The reaſon that he aſſigns for this is, that the more 
ſixed parts wherein this colour conſiſts, preſerve the ſame 
tincture, without being at all altered by ſo long a circu- 
lation as that from the root to the Aower ; and he adds 
another very remarkable obſervation, which is, that in all 
theſe plants and trees, whoſe roots and finwers are of 
the ſame colour, the juices are more fixed ; and therefore, 
that theſe are more fit for dying than any other coloured 
woods or plants. Vide Boccone, Muſ. de Plant. 

Dr. Lewis, in his notes on Neumann's Chemiltry, bas 
many curious obſervations on the colours of /owers. 
There arc ſew of them which are durable in themſelves, 
or that can be made durable by art. The only perma- 
nent colour is ve'low. The red, the blue, and the in- 
termediate thades of purple, crimſon, violet, &c. are 
very periſhable, Many flowers loſe their colours on be- 
ing dried, and eſpecially if they are dried in a ſhady ant 
not warm place. The colours of all of them periſh by 
keeping even in the cloſeſt veſſels; the more haſtily they 
are dried, and the more perfectly they are ſecured from 
air, ſo much the longer do they retain their beauty. Ihe 
colouring matter of fete extracted and applied to othe! 
bodies is ſtill more periſhable. 

The colour of many blue, fawers is extracted by infuſion 


in water; but from others, water acquires only a purpliſh 


hue. Of thoſ which have been tried, not one gives 4 
blue colour to ſpirit of wine ; fome give no colour, and 
ſome give a 1eddiſh colour, The exprefled juice 0: theie 
flowers is generally blue, 'The blu juices and iniuſions 
are rendered red by all acids; and the mott ſlorid red 13 
given to them by marine acid, The fowwers allo, by ma— 
ceration, impart a red colour to acid liquors. Alkaltes 
fixed and volatile, and lime-water, change theſe blue cd. 
lours to green, And thoſe infuſions or juices which have 
nothing of the colour of the fower, tutfer the lame 
changes from the addition of acid and alkaline 11quor5» 
Even when the flowers have been kept till their coldats 
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are loſt, their infuſions acquire a red colour from acids, | 


and a green colour from alkalies, but in a leſs degree than 
when the flowers were freſh. The red colour produced 
by acids is ſcarcely more durable than the original blue ; 
applied upon other bodies, and expoſed to air, it gradu- 
ally degenerates into a faint purple, and at laſt diſap- 
pears, without leaving a ſtain behind. The green pro- 
duced by alkalies changes to a yellow, which docs not 
fade ſo ſoon. The green made by lime-water is more 
ermanent and beautiful. Green Jakes, prepared from 
blue flowers by means of lime-water, have been uſed by 
Ainters. The flowers of cyanus have been much com- 
mended for affording elegant and blue pigments. But 
Dr. Lewis has- not been able to exact ſrom them any 
blue colour. They retain their colour, when haſtily 
dried longer than other blue ers, but do not com- 
municate their original colour to any menſtruum. 
Red flowers readily communicate their colour to water; 
and thoſe of a full red colour give to a rectiſied ſpirit alſo 
a deep red tincture, brighter, though ſomewhat paler, 
than the watery infuſion. But the light red bers. 
and thoſe which are purpliſh, impart little colour to pure 
ſpitit. The colours of infuſions of theſe fowers ate ſup- 
poſed to be heightened by acids, and to be rendered 
green by alkalies. But this is not univerſal. For amongil 
thoſe examined by Dr. Lewis, the roſe colours and pur- 
pliſh red were changed by acids nearly as blue flowers 
are; but the full deep reds were not. The deep infuſion 
of red poppies was turned by alkalies not to a green, but 
to a duſky purple. ; = 
Yellow flowers communicate to water and to ſpirit of 
wine durable yellow colours, not alterable but in degree 
by acids or by alkalies ; the former only rendering them 
paler; and the latter, as alſo alum, rendering them 
deeper. Wool, or filk, impregnated with a ſolution of 
alum of tartar, receives, on being boiled with the 
watery infuſion or decoction, a durable yellow dye. A 
durable yellow lake is prepared by precipitating with 
alum an infuſion of yellow flowers made in an alkaline 
ley. In ſome of the orange-coloured flowers the yellow 
matter ſeems to be of the ſame kind as that of the pure 
yellow flowers; but the red matter ſeems to be different 
from that of the pure red flowers. The yellow matter is 
extracted from theſe flowers by water; and the remain- 
ing red matter is extracted by ſpirit of wine, or by a 
weak ſolution of fixed alkali in water. Such are the ſaſ- 
fron coloured flowers of carthamus. Theſe flowers, af- 
ter the yellow matter has been extracted by water, are 
ſaid to give a red tincture to ley, from which a deep red 
fecula ſubſides, called Her, Spaniſh red, and China- 
lake. This pigment gives a beautiful red colour to ſpirit 
of wine, but none to water. The yellow farina or fine 
duſt, reſting on the tips of the ſtamina of flowers, gives 


a hne bright yellow colour to ſpirit of wine, and aduller | 


yellow colour to water. The colours of both the watery 
and ſpirituous tinctures were heightened by alkalies, ren- 
dered red by acids, and again reſtored to a yellow by add- 
ing an alkali. This is the only known inſtance of the 
yellow colour of a vegetable being rendered red by acids. 
White fowers, or their expreſſed juices, impart a green 
colour to alkaline leys, but have not been obſerved by 
Dr. Lewis to give a red colour to acids. The white 
Hlawers of the common wild conveluulus give a deep yel- 
low or orange colour to water, which is attected by acids, 
by alkalies, and by alum, as the infuſions of yellow 
flowers are, The white flowers of xeranthemum give a 
beautiful yellow colour to water acidulated with ſpirit of 
nitre. See Neumann's Chem. by Dr. Lewis, p. 430. 
432. | 
Flow Ens, in Gardening, are diſtinguiſhed into early, or 
ſpring-flowers, which flouriſh in the months of March, 
April, and May. Of this claſs are the anemonies, daf- 
fodils, byacinths, tulips, jonquils, cowllips, primroſes, 
&. Summer ewert, which open in June, July, and 
Augult, as pinks, gilly-flowers, lilies, daiſies, campa- 
nulas, poppies, ſun-flowers, &c. Autumnal, or late 
 fleawers, denote thoſe of deptember and October; as 
the oculus Chriſti, Indian pinks and roſes, panſy, flower- 
gentle, &c. Of theſe flowers, thoſe which ſubſiſt all 
the year, we mean in the ſtem, or root at leaſt, are called 
Perennials, And thoſe which are to be planted or ſowed 
__ every year, according to the ſcaſon, are called an- 
nual. 
Fro w ERs, preſervation of. The method of preſerving 
flowers in their beauty through the whole year has been 
diligently ſought after by many people; ſome have at- 
tempted it, by gathering them when dry, and not too 
much opened, and burying them in dry ſand; but this, 
* though it preſerves their ſigure well, yet takes off from 
the hvelinets of their colour, 


The primroſe and cow-llip kind are very eminent in- 
ſtances of the c 
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cimens; for thoſe of this claſs of plants eaſily dry in tlieir 
natural ſhape, but they not only loſe their yellow, which 
might be expected naturally enough, but they acquire a 
fine deep green, much ſuperior to that of the leaves in 
their moſt perfeCt ſtate, Ihe flowers of all the violet 
kind loſe their noble blue, and become of a dead white, 
ſo that in dried ſpecimens there is no difference between 
the blue flowered violet and the white flowered kinds. 

Muntingius gives a method, which he ſays is preferable 
to all others; this is as follows : gather roſcs or other 


Aotners when they are not yet thoroughly open, in the 


middle of a diy day; put them into a good carthen veſ- 
ſel, glazed within fill the veſſel up to the top with them ; 
and when full, ſprinkle them over with ſome good French 
wine, with a little falt in it; then fet them by in a cel- 
lar, tying the mouth of the pot carefully down. After 
this, they may be taken out at pleaſure, and on ſetting 
them in the tun, or within the reach of the fire, they 
will open as if on the tree, and not only the colour, but 
the ſmell will be preſerved. 

vir Robert Southwell has communicated to the world a 
method of drying plants, by which all Fowers are pre- 
ſerved in their natural ſhape, and many in their proper 
colours. To this purpoſe two plates of iron are to be 
prepared of the ſize of a large half theet of paper, or 
larger for particular occaſions; theſe plates muſt be 
made ſo thick as not to have any power of bending, aud 
there muſt be a hole made near every corner for the re- 
ceiving a ſcrew to faſten them cloſe together. 

When theſe plates are prepared, lay in readineſs ſeveral 
ſheets of paper, and then gather the plants with their 
flowers, when they are quite perfect; let this always be 
done in the middle of a dry day, and then lay the plant 
and its f9wer on one of the ſheets of paper doubled in 
half, ſpreading out all the leaves and petals as nicely as 
can be. If the (talk be thick, it muſt be pared or cut in 
half ſo that it may lie flat; and if it be woody, it may 
be peeled, and only the bark left ; when the plant is thus 
expanded, lay round about it ſome looſe leaves and pe- 
tals of the fewer, which may ſerve to complete any part 
that may prove deficient; when all is thus prepared, lay 
ſeveral ſheets of paper over the plant, and as many un- 
der it; then put the whole into the iron plates, laying 
the papers ſmoothly on one, and laying the other evenly 
over them; then ſcrew them cloſe, and put them into an 
oven aſter the bread is drawn, and let them lie there two 
hours ; aſter this make a mixture of equal parts of aqua- 
ſortis and common brandy; ſhake theſe well together; 
and when the flowers are taken out of the preſſure of the 
plates, rub them lightly over with a camel's hair pencil 
dipped in this liquor; then lay them upon freſh brown 
paper, and covering them with ſome other ſheets, preſs 
them between this and other papers with a handkerchief, 
till the wet of theſe liquors is dried wholly away. When 
the plant is thus far prepared, take the quantity of a nut- 
meg of gum dragon, put this into a pint of fait water 
cold, and let it ſtand four and twenty hours; it will in 
this time be wholly diflolved ; then dip a fine hair pencil 
in this liquor, and with it daub over the backſides of the 
leaves, and lay them carefully down on a half ſheet of 
white paper fairly expanded, and preſs them with ſome 
more papers over theſe. When the gum water is fixed, 
let the preſſure and papers be removed, and the whole 
work is finiſhed. The leaves 7+tain their verdure in this 
caſe, and the fowers uſually keep their natural colours. 


Some care muſt be taken, that the heat of the oven be. 


not too great. When the Vaters are thick and bulky, 
ſome art may be uſed to pare oft their backs, and diſ- 
poſe the petals in a due order; and after this, if any of 
them are wanting, their places may be ſupplied with ſome 
of the ſupernumerary ones dried on pu:pote; and it any 
one of them be only faded, it will be prudent to take 
them away, and lay down others in their ſtead; the 
leaves may be alſo diſpoſed and mended in the ſame man- 
ner. Another way of keeping both #owers and fruit the 
whole year without ſpoiling, is delivered by the fame au- 
thor in the following manner: take ſalt-petre, one pound 
bole-armenic, two pounds; clean common tand, three 
pounds; mix all well together, then gather ſruit of any 
kind, that is not full ripe, with the ſtalk to cach; put 
theſe in one by one into a wide-mouthed gla's, laying 
them in good order; tie over the top with an oil-cloth, 
and carry the glaſs into a dry cellar, and ſet the whole 
upon a bed of this prepared matter of ſour inches thick 
in a box; fill up the remainder of the box with the tame 
preparation, and let it be four inches thick over the top 
of the glaſs, and round all its fides. Fiztvers are to be 
preſerved in the ſame fort of glaſſes in the ame manner, 
and they may be taken up, after a whole year, as plump 
and as fair as when buricd. 


FLOW ERS, in Antiquity, We find flowers in great requeſt 
hange of colours in the /owers of dried ſpe- | at theentertainments of the ancients, being provided by 
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che maſter of che ſeaſt, and brought in beſore the ſecond 
courſez or, as ſome are of opinion, at the beginning of 
the entertainment. They not only adorned their heads, 
necks, and breaſts, with Auers, but often beſtrewed the 
beds whereon they lay, and all parts of the room with 
them. But the head was chiefly regarded. Potter Ar- 
chzol. Græc. tom. ii. p. 383. See GARLAND. 

Flowers were likewiſe uſed in the bedecking of tombs, 
Potter Archzol. Græc. lib. iv. cap. 7. tom. ii. p. 232, 

ſeq. See BURIAL. 
FLowER, in Architecture, according to Vitruvius, is a re- 
reſentation of ſome imaginary flower, by way of crown- 
58 or finiſhing, on the top of a dome, &c. See Tab. 
A-chiteflure, fig. 12. 
In lieu of this the moderns commonly uſe a vaſe, ball, or 
the like. 

Fri owER-DE-LUCE. FLEUR-DE-L18, in Heraldry, is a bear- 
ing anciently of great dignity z being reputed the nobleſt 
of all flowers, and as ſuch having been 1n all ages the 
charge of the royal eſcutcheon of the kings of France ; 
though time has made the bearing thereof more vulgar. 
In ſome coats it is borne ſingle; in others triple; in others 
it is ſem&e, ſeeded all over the eſcutcheon. 

FLOWER of the capital is an ornament of ſculpture, in form 
of a roſe, in the middle of the ſweep of the Corinthian 
abacus. 

In that of the Compoſite, it is not a roſe, nor any real, 
but an imaginary kind of flower. 

FLowEKks, in Chemijiry, are the fineſt and moſt ſubtle parts 
of dry bodies, raiſed by fire, into the veſſel's bead, and 
aludeisz. and adhering to them, in form of a fine pow- 
der, or duſt. Such are the fowers of ſulphur, benja- 
min, &c. 

FLOWERS of antimony. See ANTIMONY. 

FLoOwERSs argentine, of regulus of antimony, are made by 
putting the regulus into an unvarniſhed earthen pot, 
placed in a furnace, ſo that its bottom may be red-hot, 
while its upper part ſhall be mu h colder. The pot is to 
be covered with a lid, without luting it, and heat is to 
be applied for an hour or more. When the pot is cold, 
its internal ſurface, and the remaining part of the re- 
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Fl. own - de luce, in Botany. See TR1s, 

FLowER, eternal, ot everlaſting, See ErRERNAI. flower 
and CuDp-weed. _ ES 1 . 

FLOWER, four d'clack. See MiRABITLIsS. 

FLowER, gentle. See AMARANTH. 4 

FLowER, ide ſaddle, See Holl:w-leaved Sea-Lavenyer 

FLOWER, ſty. Sec CINERARIA, ; 

FLoWER, ſultan. See BL Uz-bettle,' ard CENTAURY., 

FLowWER, jun. See SUN flower. 

FLOWER, trumpet, See TRUMPET. 

FLoWER, wind, See ANEMONE. | 
FLOWER of eflcecolia, a name given by the people employed 
in finding the 08TEOCOLLA to a fort ef white marle 
matter, which they uſually find on the ſurface of the 
ground in the places where the oſteocolla lies underneat}, 
It feems very nearly allied to the nature of the oſteocolla 
itſelt, and uſually has under it ſome of that blackiſh mat. 
ter, reſembling rotten wood, which the ofteocolla itſelf 18 
formed upon, and which fills up thoſe hollows we find 
in molt of the pieces, while the whole is in the ground. 
'This rotten vegetable matter has much the reſemblance 
of the roots or branches of trees, and is called by the 
common people the reot of the oſteccolla or hammoſtci 

radix, Phil. ranſ. Ne 39. 

FLow ER-ret werm, in Natura! Hiflory, a peculiar ſpecies 
of fly-worm, which makes its habitation only in the bul- 
buus roots of flowers. The roots of the narcifſus at the 
time they are taken up ovt of the earth toward the end 
of autumn, very frequently are found to contain each a 
ſingle worm, which eats and deſtroys them. Sometimes 
one root is found to contain two of them; but this is 
but rarely the caſe. 'The roots which have them may ca- 
ſily be known, by having each a round hole in ſome art, 
at which the deſtroyer has entered while it was ſmall, 
and which probably ſerves it now in its large ſtate for re- 
ſpiration of the freer air. 'The interior part of theſe 
bulbs is always found rotted and deſtroyed, and the worm 
is found in theſe, lying in a brown fort of dirt made by 
its own liquid excrements, mixed among the fragments 
of the coats of the root which it has deſtroyed. Reau- 
mur's Hitt. Inſect. vol. iv. p. 499. 
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gulus are found covered with white Heuers, in form of] Theſe worms undergo all their changes in a ſhell made of 


beautiful, tranſparent, and ſhining needles, which are to 
be gathered with a feather. After this, a ſecond ſubli- 
mation may be commenced, and managed in the fame 
manner ; and the whole regulus may be changed into 
fibers. Theſe flowers appear to be nothing elſe than the 
earth of regulus of antimony deprived of almoſt all its 
phlogiſton. They are neither emetic nor purgative; they 
are ſoluble in aqua regia. 

FLOWERS of arſenic, an, cx are made, as all other flowers 
are, by ſubliming aRSEN1C; from which they do not 
differ in their nature and properties. 

FLowERs of benjamin, or benz1in, are made by putting a 
quantity of this reſin into a varniſhed earthen pan, and 
covering it with another inverted pan of ſtone- ware; and 
let the edges of the'e pans be made to fit well to each 
other, and to be well luted together with paper dipped in 
paſte. Put the earthen pan containing the benzoin on a 
gentle fire, and with that the ſublimation is performed; 
when the veſſels are cool and unluted, the flowers are to 
be ſwept off with a feather. For the properties and me- 
dicinal uſes of theſe flowers, fee BENzoOIN. 

FLOWERS of biſmuth, See BiSMUTH. 

FLOWERS of cobalt, See COBALT. 

FLOWERS of copper have been prepared by ſubliming al 
ammoniacum with the caput mortuum of blue vitriol. 
See CoyPER, | 

FLoOwERs, martial. See FLORES martiales. 

FLOWERS of ſal ammoniac are nothing more than ſal ammo- 
niac ſublimed; and the ſublimation is facilitated by ge- 
_— mixing with it an equal part of decrepitated com- 
mon falt. See Sal AMMONIAC, 

FLowERs of ſulphur, or brimſtone, are the vapours of melted 
brimftone conveyed from an iron pot (in which it is kept 


boiling) through à proper flew, into a cloſe room or | 


oven, where this vapour condenſes into flowers, See 
SULPHUR. 

FLoWER of wheat, rye, and other pulſe. See Farina and 
FLOUR. 

FLOWERS of zinc. See CADMIA and Zixc. 

FLOWERS, in the Animal Oeconomy, denote women's 
monthly purgations, or MENSES. 
Nicod derives the word in this ſenſe from fluere, q. d. 
fluors. Others will have the name occaſioned hence, that 
women do not conceive till they have had their flowers ; 
ſo that theſe are a ſort of forerunners of their fruit. 

FLoweRs, in Rhetoric, are FIGURES or ornaments of diſ- 
courſe, by the Latins called oſculi. 

FLowER-fence, Barbadoes. Sce BARBADOES flower-fence. 

FLowER-fence, baſtard. See ADENANTUHERA. 

FLOWER of Briſtol. See CAMPION. 


their own ſkin}, which is of the fame egg-faſhioned ſhape 
with that of the blue fleſh-fly, but conſiderably larger, 
and of a greyiſh colour. But this is not all its difterence 
from thoſe ſhells; for on its anterior and ſuperior part it 
has two horns of the ſame kind with the four of the 
ſhells of the rat-tailed worms; and ſeeming to ſerve to 
the ſame purpoſes, and to convey the air necciiary for 
the life of the creature, into its corcelet ; the old ſtig- 
mata, which ſerved the creature in its worm-ſtate, being 
now obliterated, and ſomething neceſſarily wanted in 
their place. After having undergone all the neceffary 
changes, the ſhells are bu cf open, in the month of April, 
and let out the fly they contained. 
T bis has ſo much the appearance of an humble-bee, that 
at firſt fight it is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from it. It is 
covered with black, yellow, and reddiſh hairs, as the 
ſmaller kinds of the common humble-bees are; but its 
antenne, which are of the battledore faſhion, prove 
plain enough, that it is really no bee, even before one 
can determine with certainty that it has only two wings. 
FLOWERAGE, a collection of flowers of ſeveral kinds 
ſet together in huſks, and hung vp with ſtrings. 
FLOWERED, in the Mannfactures. Aſtuff, or cloth, is 
ſaid to be flowered, flouriſhed, ſprigged, or figured, when 
there are repreſentations of fo2wers, either natural, or 
imaginary, wrought thereon. 
There are ſtuffs flowered of almoſt all kinds of matter: 
flowers of gold, ſilver, filk, wool, thread, cotton, &c. 
Stuffs and cloths are uſually denominated from the 
| gy whereon the flowers are raiſed. 
hus, there are fAmnoered velvets, taſfeties, damaſks, ſat- 
tins, mohairs, dimities, &c. 
Thoſe fowered with gold and filver are more uſually 
called BROCADES., | 
| The flowers are uſually wrought at the ſame time with 
the cloth, or ground. The threads of the warp are raiſed 
and lowered by means of packthreads paſſed through 
them in mounting the loom; and the manufacturer, 
ſhooting his warp, or matter of the flowers, whether 
gold, ſilver, ſilk, or the like, between the threads thus 
raiſed, forms the FLOWERS. 
It is very curious to ſee them mount a loom ; or, as they 
call it, read a deſign, to be repreſented on a ſtuff; but it 
is next to impoſſible to deſcribe it; yet we have endea- 
voured to give ſome idea thereof under DESIGN, 
FLOWERING of bulbous plants. Theſe plants will grow 
and flower in water alone, without any earth, and make 
a very elegant appearance. We daily ſee this practiſed 
in ſingle roots, but there is a method of doing it with 
ſeveral together, as follows: take a common ſmall gaiden- 


pot, 
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pot, ſtop the hole at the bottom with a cork, and lute in | 


the cork with putty that no water can get through ; then 
fit a board to the top of the pot, and bore fix or ſeven 
holes in it, at equal diſtances, to place the bulbs in, and 
as many ſmaller holes near them to receive the ſticks, which 
will ſerve to tie up the flowers, Then fill up the pot with 
water to the board, and place tulips, 58 narciſſuſes 
and the like plants in the pot upon the holes, ſo that the 
bottom of the roots may touch the water; thus will they 
all forwer early in the ſeaſon, and be much more beauti- 
ful than any pot of gathered flowers, and will laſt many 
weeks in their full perfection. Aſter the ſeaſon of flow- 
ering is over, the roots will gradua'ly ſhrink through the 
holes of the board, and pet looſe into the water, but in- 
ſtead of becoming ſpoiled there, they will ſoon increaſe 
in ſize, ſo as not to be capable of coming back, and will 
produce ſeveral off-ſets. It is natural to try from this 
the conſequence of keeping the roots under water during 
the whole time of their blowing, and in this manner they 
have been found to ſucceed very well, and fower even 
ſtronger and more beautifully than when in the ground. 
They may thus alſo, with proper care in the degree of heat 
in the room, be kept flowering from before Chriſtmas, 
till March or April. It is not eaſy in this laſt manner to 
manage the keeping of the boards under water, for which 
reaſon it is better to procure ſome ſheet lead of about four 
pounds to the foot, and cut this to the ſize of the mouth 
of the pot; in this there ſhould be bored holes for the 
bulbs, and other holes for the ſticks ; and in order to keep 
the ſticks quite firm, it is proper to have another plate of 
lead ſhaped to the bottom of the pot, with holes in it, 
anſwering thoſe in the upper plate made for the ſticks. 
The ſticks by this means will be kept always perfectly 
ſteady, and the roots being kept under water by the up- 
per plate of lead, will Huber in the moſt vigorous and 
beautiful manner imaginable. 

Notches in the ſide of each lead, will give eaſy paſſage to 
the water, that if there ſhould be any foulneſs or ſediment 
in it, on ſhaking it a little, it may all run through, and 
freſh water be put in its place z but this ſhifting the water 
need not be done more than once or twice in a winter, as 
there may be occafion from the foulneſs ; and when this 
is done, the ſides of the veſſel ſhould be cleaned with a 
painter's bruſh and rinſed out again, and the bulbs them- 
ſelves waſhed, by pouring water on them at a little di- 
ſtance: and if any duſt or foul matter be at any time ob- 
ſerved ſwimming on the ſurface, the method is to fill up 
the veſſel, and let it run over: this will carry off that 
light foulneſs, and the water may afterwards be poured 
away to the proper ftandard. 

It may be more agreeable to ſome to uſe glaſs jars, in this 
laſt method with the lead, inſtead of earthen pots. The 
bulbs ſucceed full as well in theſe; and there is this ad- 
vantage, that the progreſs of the roots is ſeen all the while, 
and they are managed better as to the ſupply of water. 
By repeated experiments in this way on dried bulbs, and 
on thoſe taken freſh out of the ground, the former have 
been found to ſucceed the beſt; for thoſe taken freſh out 


of the ground being full of moiſture, will not ſo ſoon | 


upon changing their element be nouriſhed fully by a new 
one; and the fibres which they had ſtruck in the ground 
always rot when put into the water, and new ones muſt 
be formed in their places, ſo that it requires more time 
for them to come to flowering, The bulbs themſelves 
will not rot in this manner, but they will never be fo 
itrong as thoſe which were put into the water dry, which 
gradually fill themſelves with moiſture from it, and re- 
gularly plump up. The beſt method of managing the 
whole proceſs is this : place the bulbs at firſt only on the 
ſurface of the water; for thus they will ſtrike out their 
fibres moſt ſtrongly. When they have ftood thus fix 
weeks, pour in the water ſo high as to cover them en- 
tirely, and keep them at this ſtandard till they have done 
firwering. 

Sometimes the roots will become mouldy-in ſeveral parts 
while they ſtand above the water, and the cleaning them 
of it is to no purpoſe ; for it will eat and ſpread the far- 
ther, and frequently eat through two or three of their 
coats. In this caſe, they muſt be immediately covered 
with water, and the mould will be ſtopped, and they 
will become ſound, and flower as well as thoſe which 
never had any ſuch diſtemperature. If the roots are ſuf- 
fered to remain in water all the year, they will not de- 
cay, but will flower again at their proper ſeaſon, and that 
as vigorouſly as thoſe which are taken out and dried. 
The old fibres of thoſe roots never rot till they are ready 
to puſh out new ones. It is found by experience, that 
the byacinth, and many other plants, grow to greater 
perfection thus in water, than when in the ground. 
There is a peculiar ſpecies of hyacinth, called Keyſer's 
jewel; this never, or however very rarely, produces ſced- 
veſſels in the common way of finvering in the ground, 
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but it will often produce ſome pods when blown in 


water. 


Mr. Miller has intimated, in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, that bulbs ſet in glaſſes grow weaker, and ſhould 
be renewed with freſh ones every other year; but it is 
found that when they are managed in this manner, and 
kept under water, at the time of taking them up, they 
are as large, and ſome of them larger and ſtronger than 
when planted ; and if theſe be dried at a proper ſeaſon, 
they will flower year after year as well as freſh ones. 

The ſmaller sEEOs may alſo be raiſed in this manner, by 
the help of wool to ſupport them. 

No = tranſplanted out of earth into water will thrive 
kindly ; but any plant, whether raiſed from the root or 
ſeed in water, may be tranſplanted to the earth, and will 
ſucceed very well. It may be poſſible, therefore, from 
this method of raifing plants in water, to come at a bet- 
ter way than is uſually practiſed of raiſing ſome roots in 
the earth which are ſubject to rot there; ſuch as auemo- 
nies, ranunculuſes, and hyacinths. A bulb dropped by 
chance upon the 2 will ſtrike out both ſtronger and 
more numerous fibres, than thoſe which are planted in 
the uſual way on the ground. On this principle it may 
be proper to take out the earth of the bed where the 
bulbs are to ſtand at the time of planting them, to ſuch 
a depth as they are to be placed under it, when ſet for 
fiowering. The bulbs are then to be ſet in their places on 
the ſurface of this low ground and to ſtand there till 
they have ſhot out their fibres and their head, then the 
earth is to be added over them by degrees, tili they are 
covered as high above the head as they are in the uſual 
way of planting them; thus they would be preſerved 
from the danger of rotting, and their fibres would be 
much ſtronger, and conſequently they would draw more 
nouriſhment, and flower better than in the common way. 
At the time of planting the bulbs, they muſt be carefully 
cleaned from any foulneſs at the bottom, by ſcraping them 
clean with the point of a knife, till the ſound part of the 
bulb appears; clean them likewiſe from any looſe ſkins, 
and even take off their brown ſkin, till they appear white z 
otherwiſe this brown ſkin will tinge the water, and the 
growth will not ſucceed ſo well, | 
There is yet another way of cauſing flowers to blow early 
in pots of earth in this manner. Diſſolve crude ſal am- 
moniac in water, in ſuch proportion, as that a piece of 
the bigneſs of a walnut may be diſſolved in every quatt; 
then prepare ſome pots of a proper ſize filled with good 
garden mould. Sow the annual flowers, and ſet the roots 
of the perennial ones, ſuch as tulips, &c. in theſe pots 
at Michaelmas; continge the enſuing ſeaſon to water 
them with the ſolution of the ſalt, and keep them in a 
warm room; by this means they will be in ſoll flower 


about Chriſtmas, and will continue through January and 
February. | 


FLOWING, or FLown-fheets, in Sea- Language, denote the 


ſitions of the ſheets, or lower corners of the principal 
ſails, when they are looſened to the wind, ſo as to re- 
ceive it into their cavities in a ditection more uſually per- 
pendicular than when they are clofe-hawled, but more 
obliquely than when the veſſel is ſailing before the wind. 
This poſition of the ſheets takes place when the wind 
crofſes the line of her courſe nearly at right angles. 


FLOX, in the Colour Trade, a very well cleaned wool uſed 


to abſorb the colours of cochineal, &c. It is prepared 
in this manner: infufe a pound of the fineſt ſheerings of 
woollen cloth in cold water for one day; then take them 
up, and preſs them well together, to waſh off the unc- 
tuoſity the wool naturally has. This is the fimple flex, 
which when impregnated with a ſolution of alam, is 
called alumed fox. This is done in the following man- 
ner: take four ounces of roach-alum, and two ounces 
of crude tartar, both in fme powder ; put them into an 
earthen veſſel with three quarts of water, ſet it over the 
fire, and when it begins to boil, then put in the fox; let 
the liquor now boil half an hour over a gentle fire, then 
take it off, and when all is perfectly cooled, waſh the 
flox with fair water, letting them ſtand in it two hours, 
then 2 them in the hand, and let them dry. 

R, or Sca-FLUD DER, in Ornithology, the name of a 
water-fowl of the colymbus or diver- kind, defcribed by 
Geſner, and ſome other authors, under the name of ihe 
colymbus maximus, or largeſt diver. It is nearly of che 
ſize of a gooſe, and moves but very ſlowly on the water, 
and much worſe either on land, or in the air, being but 
little able either to walk or fly, Its beak is long, and its 
legs very ſhort; it makes a very ſhrill noife, and is re- 
markable for diving to vaſt depths. Its feet are webbed, 
its back is of a greyiſh colour, and its belly white. It 
ſeems much to approach to the northern colymbus, called 
the lumme, and perhaps differs only in colour, which 
may be an accidental variety, as it is common in birds. 


Ray's Ornithol. p. 260. 
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FLUELLIN, Elatine, in Botany. See ELATINE. 
FLUENT, or flowing quantity, in the Do&rine of Fluxions, 
that quantity (whether line, ſurface, ſolid, &c.) which 
is continually increaſing, or decreaſing. 
Thoſe fluents, which are generated in the ſame time, or 
in equal times, or which begin together and end toge- 
ther, are called contemporary fents. and their fluxions 
are called contemporary fluxions ; and if two or more of 
theſe contemporary fluents are always equal, or in any 
invariable ratio to each other, their contemporary fluxions 
will likewiſe be equal, or in the ſame proportion, and 
vice verſa. See FLUXION. 
Mr. Maclautin, in his Treatiſe of Fluxions, has made 
ſeveral enquiries into fuents, reducible to the rectiſication 
of the ellipſis and hyperbola. M. D'Alembert has pur- 
ſued the ſame ſubject, and carried it farther, in Mem. | 
de l' Acad. de Berlin. tom. ii. p 200. 
FLUIDITY, in Phy/ics, that ſtate or affection of bodies 
which denominates or renders them fuid. 

Fluidity ſtands in direct oppoſition to firmneſs, or ſc 
lidity. 

Fluidity is diſtinguiſhed from liquidity or humidity, in that 
the idea of the firſt is abſolnte, and the property con 
tained in the thing itſelf ; whereas that of the latter is re- 
lative, and implies wetting, or adhering; i. e. ſomewhat 
that gives us &s ſenſation of wetneſs, or moiſture, and 
which would bave no exittence but for our ſenſes. 
Thus melted metals, air, or zther, and even ſmoke, and 
flame itſelf, are fluid bodies, but not liquid ones; their 
parts being actually dry, and not leaving any ſenſe of 
moiſture. 
The nature and cauſes of Auidity have been variouſly aſ- 
ſigned, 
The Gaſſendiſts, and ancient Corpuſcularians, require 
only three conditions as neceflary thereto ; viz. a ſmall- 
neſs and ſmoothneſs of the particles of the body; va- 
cuities interſperſed between them; and a ſpherical figure. 
Thus the Epicurean poet, Lucretivs : 

Ilia autem debe t ex lavibus atque rotundis 
Ee magie, fluido que corpore l:quida conſtant. 

The Carteſians, and after them Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, &c. 
beſide the circumſtances above mentioned, require a va- 
rious, perpetual, inteſtine motion of the particles of the 
bodies, as that which principally contributes to furd ty. 
Fluidity then, according to theſe philoſophers, conſiſts in 
this, that the parts of the body, being very fine, and 
ſmall, are ſo diſpoſed by motion, or figure, as that they 
can eaſily ſlide over one another's ſurfaces all manner of 
ways; and that they be in conſtant, various, ſeparate 
agitation to and fro; and that they only touch one an- 
other in ſome few parts of their ſurfaces. Mr Boyle, 
in his hiffory of Auidity, mentions three conditions prin- 
cipally equired to flutdity, viz. 
1. The minutenels of parts: thus, in effect, we find that 
fire, by dividing metals into fine, ſmall parts, renders 
them fluid ; and that acid menſtruums diflolve and ren- 
der them fluid after the like manner; and that fire turns 
the hard body of common ſalt almoſt wholly into a 1: 
quor, by diſtillation : not but that the figure of the par- 
ticles may have a canſiderable ſhare in fluidity. 
Thus mercury, whoſe parts are doubtleſs much groſſer 
than thoſe of oil ard water, is yet more fluid than either 
of them: and thus oil, by the action of fire, may be 
co ver ed into a conſiſtent ſubſtance like butter. 
2. A number of vacuities interſperſed between the cor- 
putclcs, to give room for the ſeveral particles to move 
among themfeives, 

2 A motion and agitation of the corpuſcles; either from 
fore privciple of mobility within themſelves, or from 
[OMe gutt nous agent, penctrating and entering the 
pate, moving variouſly among them, and communi- 
cating tothem 2 part of its motion, 

That this laſt is the qualification chiefly required in fu- 
7%, he argues from divers obſervations and experiments 
Ihus, a little dry powder of alabaſter, or plaiſter of Paris, 
finely ſifted, being put in a veſſel over the fire, ſoon be- 
gins to boil like water; exhibiting all the motions and 
pbænomena of a boiling liquor. It will tumble variouſly 
in great waves like that; will bear ſtirring with a ſtick or 
Jadle like that, wichout reſiſting ; nay, if ſtrongly ſtirred 
near the fide of the veſſel, its waves will apparently daſh 
againſt them: yet it is all the while a dry, parched 

owder. | 
The like is obſerved in ſand; a diſh of which being ſet 
on a drum-head, briſkly beaten by the ſticks, or on the 
upper ſtone of a mill, it in all reſpects emulates the pro- 
pertics of a fluid body. A heavy body, e. gr. will imme- 
diately fink in it to the bottom, and a light one emerge 
to the top. Each grain of ſand has a conſtant yibratory 
and dancing motion; and if a hole be made in the fide 
of the Giſh, the ſand will ſpin out like water. 


That the parts of fluids are in continual motion, the 
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Carteſians bring divers conſiderations to . 
The tranſmutation of ſolids into fluids, Keen Hon Bb 
water, and vice verſa ; the chief difference between the 
body in thoſe two lates conſiſting in this, that the res, 
being fixed and at reſt in the one, reſiſt the touch: 
whereas in the other, being already in motion, they give 
way to the ſlighteſt impulte. 
2. The effects of fluids, which commonly proceed from 
motion: ſuch are the inſinuation of fluids among the 
pores of bodies; the ſoftening and diſſolving hard bodies: 
the actions of corroſive menſtruums, & . Add has 
no ſolid can be brought to a ſtate of fuidity, without 
intervention of ſome moving, or moveable body, as 
air, or water, 
Air the ſame gentlemen hold to be the firſt ſprin | 
cauſes of fluidity, it being this that gives r 
and water, though itſclf receives its motion and e 
from the æther or ſubtle medium. 
Boerhaave pleads ſtrenuouſly for ſire's being the fir 
mover, and the cauſe of ail Hudiiy in other bodies, as 
air, water, &c. Without this, he ſhews that the at- 
moſphere itſelf would fix into one ſolid maſs. See Fig 
and Hx Ar. 
Sir I. Newton ſets aſide this theory of the cauſe of fu 
idity, and ſubſtitutes a new one, the great principle of 
attraction. The corpuſcular ſyſtem, with all the im- 
provements of Deſcartes, and Mr. Boyle, did not ſuffi. 
ciently account for the primary condition, requiſite to con- 
ſtitute a body fluid, viz. the various inteſtine motion and 
agitation of its particles. But this motion is naturally 
enough accounted for, by ſuppoſing it a primary law of 
nature, that as all the particles of matter attract each 
other when within a certain diſtance; fo at all greater 
diſtances, they fly from, and avoid one another. For 
then, though their common gravity. together with the 
preſſure of other bodies upon them, may keep them to- 
gether in a maſs, yet their continual endeavour to avoid 
one another ſingly, and the adventitious impulſes of heat, 
and light, or other external cauſes, may make the parti- 
cles of fluids continually move round about one another, 
and ſo produce this quality. 
There is a difficulty, indeed, in accounting, why the 
particles of fluids always keep at ſuch a diſtance from 
one another, as not to come within the ſphere of one 
another's attraction. The fabric and conſtitution of that 
fluid body, water, is amazing; that a body ſo very rare, 
and which has a vaſt over-proportion of pores, or inter- 
ſperſed vacuity, to ſolid matter, ſhould yet be perfectly 
incompreſſible by the greateſt force, as philoſophers very 
generally and for a long time have imagined, (ſee Com- 
PRESSION;) and yet this fluid is eahly reducible into 
that firm, tranſparent, ſriable body, which we call ice, 
by being only expoſed to a certain degree of cold. 
One would think, that though the particles of water can- 
not come near enough to attract cach other, yet the in- 
tervening frigorific matter doth, by being mingled per 
minima, ſtrongly attract them, and is itſelf hkewiſe 
ſtrongly attracted by them, and ſo wedges or fixes all the 
maſs into a firm ſolid body; which ſolid- body loſes its 
ſolidity again, when by heat the vinculum is ſolved, and 
the frigoriſic particles are disjoined from thoſe of the 
water, and are forced to fly out of it. And thus may 
the fumes of lead perhaps fix quickſilver. 
When a firm ſolid body, ſuch as metal, is by heat re- 
. duced into a fluid, the particles of fire disjoin and ſepa- 
rate its conſtituent parts, which their muta] attraction 
cauſed before to cohere, and keep them at ſuch a diſtance 
from one another, as that they are out of the ſphere of 
each other's attraction, as long as that violent motion 
laſts; and when by their lightneſs and activity they arc 
ilown oft, unleſs they be renewed by a continual fupp!y, 
the component particles of the metal finally come near 
enough again to teel one another's attractions. 
As, thereſore, the cauſe of coheſion of the parts of folic 
bodies appears to be their mutual attraction, lo the chict 
cauſe of fluidity ſeems to be a contrary motion, impreſſed 
on the particles of fluids; by which they avoid and fly 
one another, as ſoon as they come at, and as long as they 
keep at ſuch a diſtance from each other. : 
It is obſerved alſo in ail fluids, that the direction of their 
preſſure againſt the veilels which contain them is in lines, 
2 to the ſides of ſuch veſſel; which prog ert), 
ing the neceflary reſult of the particles of any fluid: 
being ſpherical, ſhews that the parts of all fivids are 19, 
or of a —— very nearly approaching thereto. 


the 
fire, 


FLUIDS are bodies, whole particles are but weakly con- 
need, their mutual coheſion being in a great meaJu!s 
8 by ſome external cauſe. 

n this ſenſe a fluid ſtands ot poſed to a ſolid. : 
Sir I. Newton deſines a fluid body, to be that who'e 
paits yield to the ſmalleſt force impretied, and by yield- 


ing are eaſily moved among cach other. 
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That the particles whereof fluids conſiſt, are of the ſame | 
nature, and have the ſame properties, with the particles of 
ſolids, is evident, from the converſion of liquids and 
ſolids into each other, e. gr. of water into ice, of metals 
into fluors, &c. Nor can it be reaſonably doubted, that 
the component parts of all bodies are the ſame, viz. hard, 
ſolid, impenetrable, moveable corpuſcles. 

We obſerve therefore, with Dr. Clarke, that if the parts 
of a body either do not touch each other, or ealily flide 
over one another; and are of ſuch a magnitude, as that 
they may be ealily agitated by heat, and the heat be ſuf- 


ſiciently great to agitate them, though it may perhaps 
be !e's than ſuſſices to prevent water from freezing; or, 
even, though the parts be not aCtually moved, yet, if 
they be ſmall, ſmooth, flippery, and of ſuch a figure and 
mn gnitude as diſpoſes them to move, and give way, that 
body is fluid. ; 

And yet the particles of ſuch fluid bodies do, in ſome 
meaſare, cohere 3 as is evident hence, that mercury, 
when well purged of air, will be ſuſtained in the baro- 
meter, to the height of 60 or 70 inches; that water will 
aſcend in capillary tubes even in vacuo; and that the 
drops of liquor in vacuo run into a ſpherical form z as 
adhering by ſome mutual coheſion like that between po- 
liſhed marble planes. Add, that theſe fluid bodies, if 
they conſiſt of particles that are eaſily entangled within 
each other, as oil; or if they be capable of being ſtift- 
ened by cold, and joined by the interpoſition of little 
cunei or wedges, as water; they are eaſily rendered hard: 
hut if their particles be ſuch as can neither be entangled, 
as air; nor ſtiffened by cold, as quickſilver ; then they 
never grow hard and fixed. _ 

CLUIDS are called either natural, as water, and mercury ; 
or animal, as blood, milk, bile, lymph, urine, &c. or 
faBitious, as wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. Sce each under its 
proper article, 

The doctrine and laws of fluidt are of the greateſt extent 
in philoſophy. The preſſure and gravitation of bodies in 
fluids, and the action of the Hai immerged in them, 
make the ſubje&t of HYDROSTATICS. 

Fri.uiDs, hydroflatical laws of. I. The upper parts of all 
fluids, as water, &c. do preſs upon the lower; or, as 
ſome philoſophers ſtate it, all Huids do gravitate in pre- 
prio loco. 

The contrary of this was a principle in the ſchool-philo- 
ſophy ; and two facts have been commonly urged in ſup- 
port of it. A bucket full of water is lighter in the wa- 
ter than out of it, nor does it weigh more when full in 
the water, than when empty out of it; therefore, it has 
been concluded, that the water in the bucket, becauſe it 
15 within water, its own element, docs not gravitate : 
and divers who deſcend to conſiderable depths, it has 
been faid, feel no ſenſible preſſure under water; though 
at he depth of thirty-two feet, the additional preſſure 
they ſuſtain is not leſs than twenty thouſand avoirdupois 
pounds : for, ſuppoſing the ſurface of the body to con- 
twin ouly ten ſquare feet, and a cubic foot of water to 
Wen one thouſand avoirdupois ounces, 32 & 10 feet, 
or 1HX 20 feet of water will weigh 16 x 20000 avoirdu- 
is QUnces, or twenty thouſand pounds. However, in 
is calc, the uniformity of the-preſſure, the increaſed 
ela\ticity and refiftance of the compreſſed internal air, 
114 the firm texture of the membranes, &c. may pre- 
vent their complaining of any ſenſible pain; though 
\ there have been many inſtances to the contrary, in which 
te difference of the preſſure has produced very injurious 
eitects, See D1viNG. 

to the former fact, it is eaſily explained by the the- 
ory of ſpecific GRAVITY. The bucket of water weighs 
in water, but does not overweigh z becauſe the ſurround- 
ing paits of water endeavour to deſcend as well as the 
vuck-»t, and with equal force, and therefore do not per- 
1:11: 1t to deſcend, Thus, according to an obſervation of 
Dr. Deiaguliers, it two pound weights were hung at the 
wo aims of a balance, no one will ſay, that neither 
weighs, becauſe it does not outweigh the other. Deſag. 
xp. Phil. vol. ii p. 96. 


veldes, it is evident, that, in any fluid, the weight of | 


hole is equal to the weight of all its parts; and if 
part be taken from the whole, the weight of the 
dle will be diminiſhed by the weight of that part; 
if any part be added to the whole, the weight of 
whole will be increaſed by the weight of the part 
iich was added; and, therefore, it is reaſonable to 
conclude, that the weight of the whole is compoſed of 
22 weights of the ſeveral parts, and that the parts do, 
toe, gravitate in the whole, or in proprio loco. 
VCoies's Hyd and Pneum. LeCtures, p. 7. But the cer- 
ny of luch preſſure is now demonſtrated by a thou- 
inch CXPerimnents : it will be ſuſficient to inſtance one or 


two, -.* 


merz a tube, open a both ends, and half filled with 
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oil of (urpentine, in a veſſel of water, the upper end of 
the tube being ſtopped with the finger : if now the upper 
ſurface of the oil lie as low as that of the water, the oil, 
upon removing the finger, will not run out at the lower 
end of the tube; nay, and if the tube be thruſt a little 
lower, the water will riſe up in it, and bear the oil 
above it: but if the upper ſurface of the oil be conſider- 
ably higher than that of the water, the oil will drop out 
of the tube. Whence it follows, that the column of oil 
in one Caſe preſſes or gravitates le on the plane imagined 
to paſs under its lower ſurface, than a column of water ; 
and in the other caſe, more. 
Or thus; a phial, with as much ſhot in it as will make 
it ſink, cloſe ſhut, being immerged in water, and ſuſ- 
pended by a horſe-hair to the beam of a balance, with a 
weight at the other end exactly counterpoiſing it; upon 
unſtopping the phial, and letting it fill with water, it 
will preponderate, and bear down the end of the balance, 
without having any communication with the external air. 
And if the phial had been firſt weighed in air, it will be 
found, that the weights neceſſary for reſtoring its equi- 
librium in water, anſwer exactly to the additional weight 
of the phial, when it is again weighed in air with rhe 
water in it: ſo that water weighs in water juſt as much 
as in air. 
Theſe two experiments abundantly prove the propo- 
ſition, that the upper parts of fluid, do really preſs or 
1 on the lower. See Specific GR AvITx. 

rom this gravity it follows, that the ſurfaces of ſtag- 
nant fluids are plain, and parallel to the horizon; oc 
rather, that they are ſegments of a ſphere concentrical 
with the earth, becauſe they all gravitate towards the 
centre of the EARTH. 
For, as the particles are ſuppoſcd to yield to any force 
impreſſed, they will be moved by the action of gravity, 
till ſuch time as none of them can deſcend any lower. 
And in this ſituation once attained, the fluid muſt remain 
at reſt, unleſs put in motion by ſome toreign cauſe; in- 
aſmuch as none of the particles can now move without 
aſcending, contrary to their natural tendency. 
II. If a body be immerged in a fluid, either wholly, or 
in part, its lower ſurface will be preſſed upwards by the 
water underneath it: and the preſſure of fluids up- 
wards is equal to the preflure downwards at the ſame 
depth. 
The truth of this propoſition is evident from the expe- 
riment above mentioned ; where the oil of turpentine 
was ſuſpended, and made to mount up in the tube, 
by the preſſure of the water upwards on its lower parts. 
'Thus allo, if the open end of a narrow-bored tube be 
dipped into quickſilver, whilſt the other end is ſtopped 
with the finger, and the tube be lifted up, a ſhort column 
of quickſilvet will be ſuſpended in the lower end, which 
column, when dipped into water deeper than about four- 
teen times its own length, will be preſſed upwards, after 
the finger is removed from the orifice, 
This upward preſſure of fuids may be evinced by cauſing 
a piece of lead, &c. to ſwim in water; which may be 
done by immerging it to a proper depth, and keeping the 
water from getting above it. Let CD, Tab. II. Hydraulics, 
fig. 10. be a glaſs tube open at both ends, and EFG, a 
flat piece of lead half an inch thick, exactly fitted to the 
lower end of the tube, having its upper ſurface covered 
with wet leather, ſo as to hinder the entrance of the wa- 
ter contained in the outer veſſel, Let this leaden plate 
be held cloſe to the tube, by pulling the ſtring or wire 
IHL upward at I. with one = whillt the tube is held 
in the other by the upper end C. In this ſituation, let 
the tube be immerſed in water in the glaſs-veſſel A B, to 
the depth of ſix inches below the ſurface of the water at 
K; and then, the leaden plate EF G will be plunged to 
the depth of ſomewhat more than eleven times its own 
thickneſs : holding the tube at that depth, you may let 
go the wire or thread at L; and the lead will not fall 
irom the tube, but will be kept to it by the upward preſ- 
ſure of the water below it, occaſioned by the height ot 
the water at K above the level of the lead. For, as lead 
is 11.33 times as heavy as its bulk of water, and in this 
experiment is immerſed to a depth ſomewhat mote than 
11.33 times its thickneſs, and no water getting into the 
tube between it and the lead, the column ot watec 
E a bc G, below the lead, is preſſed upward againſt it by 
the water KEDEGL, all round the tube; which water, 
being a little more than 11.33 times as high as the lead 
is thick, is ſufhcient to balance and ſupport the lead at 
the depth K E. If a litde water be poured into the tube 
upon the lead, it will increaſe the weight upon the co- 
lumn of water under the lead, and caule the lead to fall 
ſrom the tube to the bottom of the glaſs veſſel, where it 
will lie in the ſituation bd: or, if the tube be raiſed a 
little in the water, the lead will fall by its own weight, 
which will then be too great for the preſſute of the water 

round 
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. found the tube on the column of water below it. If 


the plate were braſs inſtead of lead, it ought to be im- 
meried under water at leaſt eight times its thickneſs, in 
order to be ſupported by the waterz becauſe braſs 1s 
about eight times ſpecifically heavier than water, A plate 
of pure gold would require near twenty times its thick- 
neſs of water: and this led Mr. Boyle to ' $4 one of 
his hydroſtatical paradoxes in theſe words, viz. That a 
ſolid body, is ponderous as any yet known, though near 
the top of the water it will ſink by its own weight, yet 
— in water, at a greater depth than that of twenty 
times its thickneſs, will not fink, if its deſcent be not 
aſſiſted by the weight of the incumbent water. Paradox. 
11. Statics. Boyle's Works, abr. by Shaw, vol. zi. p. 311. 
As we have now ſeen that the heavieſt body may be made 
to ſwim in water, the lighteſt wood may be made to he 
at the bottom of water or mercury. Thus, let two 
pieces of wood be planed quite flat, fo that no'water may 
get between them when they are put together; let one 
of them, bd, be cemented to the bottom of the veſſel 
AB, fig. 10. and the other be laid flat and cloſe upon it, 
and held down with a ſtick, whilſt water is poured into 
the veſſel; then remove the ſtick, and the upper piece 
of wood will not riſe from the lower one, for as the 
upper one is preſſed down both by its own weight and 
the weight of water over it, whilſt the contrary preſſure 
of the water is kept off by the wood under it, it will lie 
as ſtill as the heavieſt body: but if it be raiſed at the 
edge, ſo that the water may get under it, it will imme- 
diately be preſſed upwards; and as it is lighter than its 
bulk of water, it will riſe and float on the ſurface of the 
water. See Ferguſon's Lectures, 4to. p. 68. and Cotes's 
Hyd. Lect. 2. See HYDROSTATIC Bellows, and Art. xi. 
in the ſequel. 

The law or quantity of this preſſure is this; that a body 
immerged in a fluid, loſes juſt ſo much of the weight it 
would have in air, as ſo much of the fluid as is equal to it 
in bulk, if weighed in the air, would amount to. 

This preſſure of fluid on the lower parts of an immerſed 
body, is farther confirmed, by attending to the reaſon 
why bodies, ſpecifically lighter than fluids, aſcend therein. 
The effe&t is owing to this, that there is a greater pteſ- 
ſure or weight on every other part of the plane or ſur- 
ſace of the fluid imagined to paſs under the lower ſur- 
face of the body, than there is on that whereon the 
emerging body inſiſts. Conſequently, to produce an 
equilibrium in the fluid, the parts immediately under the 
riſing body, being preſſed by the reſt every way, do con- 
tinually force it upwards. 

In effect the emerging body is continually preſſed on by 
two columns of water, one bearing againſt its upper 
and the other againſt its lower parts : the length of both 
which columns being to be accounted from the top of the 
water, that which preſſes on the lower part will be the 
longer, by the thickneſs of the aſcending body, and con. 
ſequently will overbalance it by the weight of as much 
water as will fill the ſpace that body takes up. 

Hence, 1. We are furniſhed with one reaſon, why very 
minute corpuſcles, either heavier or lighter than the li- 
quor they are mingled with, will be ſuſtained therein a 
good while, without either emerging to the top, or pre- 
cipitating to the bottom; the diflerence between the two 
columns of the fluid being here inconſiderable. 

Hence, 2. If a body A be ſpecifically lighter than B, an 
equal portion of the fuid in which it is immerged, it will 
rite with a force proportionable to the exceſs of gravity 


of B above A: and if A be ſpecifically heavier than B, 


it gravitates and deſcends with the exceſs only of its 
weight above that of B. 

Hence, 3. We have a ſolution of the phenomenon of 
two poliſhed marbles or other planes adhering ſo ſtrongly 
together; becauſe the atmoſphere prefles or gravitates 


with its whole weight on the under ſurface and fides of | 


the lower marble, but cannot do ſo at all on its upper 
ſurface, which is cloſely contiguous to the upper and 
ſuſpended marble. 

III. The preſſure of the upper parts of a FAuid on the 
lower exerts itſelf every way, and every way equally, 


laterally, horizontally, and obliquely, as well as perpen- 
dicularly. 


For, as the parts of a fluid yield to any impreſſion, and | 


are eaſily moved, it is impoſſible any drop ſhould remain 


in its place, if, while it is preſſed by the ſuperincumbent | 


fluid, it be not equally preſſed on every fide. 

The ſame is confirmed from experiments: for ſeveral 
tubes of divers forms, ſtrait, curved, angular, &c. being 
immerſed in the ſame fluid, though the apertures, through 
which the fluid enters, be differently poſited to the ſur- 
face or plane, ſome being perpendicular, others parallel, 
and others variouſly declined ;z yet will the fluid riſe to 
an equal height in them all. See SYPnoN, 

Hence, 1. All the particles of fluid. being thus equally 


— 
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preſſed on all ſides, it is argued, that they muſt be at 
reſt, and not in continual motion, as has been uſuall; 
ſappoſed. 4 
Hence, 2. alſo, A body, being immerſed in a fluid, ſuſ- 
tains a lateral preſſure from the Auid ; which is alfo in- 


creaſed as the body is placed deeper beneath the ſurface 
of the fAuid, 


IV. In tubes that have a communication with each other 
whatever their magnitude be, whether equal, or unequal 
and whatever their form, whether ſtrait, angular, or 
crooked ; ſtill, fuids rife in them to the ſame height. 
V. If a fluid riſe to the ſame altitude in two tubes that 
communicate with each other, the fluid in one tube is a 
balance, or equal in weight, to that in the other. 
If the tubes be of equal diameters, the columns of the 
fluid, having the ſame baſe and altitude, are equal, and 
conſequently their gravities equal; ſo that they preſs and 
ravitate againſt each other with equal force. 
his is demonſtrated from mechanics. E. gr. Let the 
baſe of G I, Tab, II. Hydraulics, fig. 11. be ſuppoſed quad- 
ruple the baſe of HK; and let the fluid deſcend in the 
greater tube the ſpace of an inch, as from L to O; it 
will then riſe in the other the ſpace of four inches, as 
from M to N. Wherefore the velocity wherewith the 


fluid moves in the tube HK, is to that wherewith it 


moves in Gl, as the baſe of the tube GI, to the baſe of 
the other, HK. But the altitude of the fuid being ſup- 
poſed the ſame in both tubes, the quantity of the fluid 
in the tube G I will be to that in the other tube HK, as 
the baſe of the tube GT to the baſe of the other H K. 
Conſequently, the momentum of the Auid in the tube 
GI is to that in the tube HK, as the product of the 
baſe of the tube GI into the baſe of the other HK, to 
the factum of the tube HK into the baſe of the other 
GI. Wherefore, the products being equal, the momenta 
muſt be equal. 
The fame is eaſily demonſtrated where one of the tubes 
is inclined, and the other perpendicular, &c. 
Hence in tubes that communicate, the fuid will pre- 
ponderate in that where its altitude is the greateſt. 
VI. In communicating tubes, fluids of different ſpecific 
gravities will equiponderate, if their altitudes be in the 
ratio of their ſpecific gravities. 
Hence we have 2 way of finding the ſpecific gravities of 
fluids, viz. by pouring one fluid into one of the commu— 
nicating tubes, as AB (fg. 12.) and another into the 
other tube CD; and meaſuring the altitudes G B and 
H D, at which they ſtand when balanced. 
For the ſpecific gravity of the fuidt in AB is to that in 
DC, as DH to BG. If the Fuids employed in this ex- 
periment be apt to mix, it may be proper to fill the ho- 
rizontal tube B D with mercury, to prevent the mixture. 
Hence, fince the DENSITIES of fluids are as their ſpecific 
gravities, the denſities will likewiſe be as the altitudes cf 
the fluids DH and BG; ſo that we have hence likewiſe 
a method of determining the denſities of Huidi. 
VII. The bottoms and ſides of veſſels are preſſed in the 
ſame manner, and by the ſame laws, as the liquids con- 
tained in them, 
And hence, as action and re- action are equal, the futd: 
themſelves ſuſtain an equal preſſure ſrom the bottoms and 
ſides. And as the preſſure of fuidt is equal every way, 
the bottom and ſides are prefled as much as the neigh- 
bouring parts of the fluids; and conſequently this action 
increaſes in proportion to the height of the fluid, and is 
equal every way at the ſame depth; as depending alto- 
ray on the height, and not at all on the quantity of 
the fluid, 
VIII. In perpendicular veſſels of equal baſes, the preſſure 
of fluids on the bottoms is in the ratio of their-altitudes. 
This is evident, becauſe, the veſſels being perpendicular, 
the bottoms are horizontal : conſequently the tendency 
of fluids by the action of gravity will be in lines perpen- 
dicular to the bottoms, ſo that they will preſs with all their 
weight; the bottoms therefore are preſſed in the ratio 
of the gravities. But the gravities are as the bulks, and 
the bulks here are as the altitudes ; therefore the preſ- 
ſure on the bottoms are as the altitudes. 
IX. In perpendicular veſſels of unequal baſes, the pret- 
ſure on the bottoms is in a ratio compounded of the baſes, 
and altitudes, 
From the preceding demonſtration it appears, that the 
bottoms are preſſed in the ratio of the gravities : and the 
gravities of fuids are as their bulks; and their bulks in 
a ratio compounded of the baſes and altitudes. Conſe- 
uently, &c. 

X. If an inclined vefſel ABCD, fg. 13. have the ſame 
baſe and altitude with a perpendicular one, BE F G, the 
bottoms of each will be equally preſſed. 
For, in the inclined veſſel ABCD, the bottom CD is 
preſſed in the direction B D. But the force of gravity in 
the direction BD is to the abſolute gravity, as BE to BD. 

| Conſe- 
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Conſequently, the bottom CD is preſſed in the ſame man- ] 


ner, as if it had been preſſed perpendicularly by the Haid 
under the altitude BE. Therefore, the bottoms ot the 
erpendicular and inclined veſſels are equally preſſed. 
XI. Fluids preſs upon ſubject bodies, according to their 
nerpendicular altitude, and not according to their lati- 
tude, or breadth. f 
Or, as others ſtate it, thus: if a veſſel be taper, or un- 
equally big at top and bottom, yet the bottom will be 
reſſed after the ſame manner as if the vellel were cyiun- 
drical, and the top and bottom equal. | 
Or thus: the prefſure ſuſtained by the bottom of a veſ- 
ſel, whatever the figure of the veſſel be, is ever equal to 
the weight of a column of the Suid, whoſe baſe is the 
bottom itſelf, and height, the vertical diſtance of the 
upper ſurface of the water from the bottom. 
Or, yet more explicitly, thus: if there be two tubes or 
veſſels, having the ſame heights, and baſes, both filled 
with water ; but one of them made ſo tapering upwards 
that it ſhall contain but twenty ounces of water; whereas 
the other, widening upwards, holds two hundred ounces ; 
yet the bottoms of the two tubes ſhall ſuſtain an equal 
preſſure of water, viz. each of them that of the weight 
'0 hundred ounces. 
This 5 a noble paradox in hydroſtatics, firſt diſcovered 
by M. Paſchal, and which it is well worth the clearing 
and inſiſting on. It is found unexceptionably true from 
abundant experiments ; and it mw wn be demonſtrated 
d accounted fer on principles of mechanics. 
— c. g. the 59890 of a veſſel CD (fig. I 4+) "_ 
than its top ABB; ſince the fuid preſſes the bottom CD, 
which we ſuppoſe horizontal, in a perpendicular dIrec- 
tion, EC, nene but that part within the cylinder ECDF 
can preſs upon it, the natural tendency and preſſure of 
the reſt being taken off by the ſides. i 
Again, ſuppoſing the bottom CD ( 15.) much bigger 
than the top FG ; or even, for the cafier demonſtration, 
ſuppoſe a tube FE fixed in a cylinder ABCD; and ſup- 
poſe the bottom CD raiſed to L, that the fluid may be 
moved through the interval DL ; then will it have riſen 
through the altitude GL, which is to DL as the bale 
CD to that of GF. The velocity therefore of the fd 
FE is to its velocity in the veffel AD as the baſe CD to 
the baſe FG. f 5 
Hence we have the momentum wherewith the fuid in 
the tube tends downwards, by multiplying the baſe of 
the cylinder CD into its a de CH. : 
Conſequently, the bottom CD is preſſed with the GE, 
ſorce, as it would be preſſed by the cylinder HC DI. 
To confirm and illuſtrate this doctrine of the preſſure of 
fuids in the ratio of the baſe and altitude, provide a me- 
tallic veſſel AC D (fg. 15.) ſo contrived, as that the 
bottom CD may be moycable, and to that end fitted in 
the cavity of the veſſel with a tim of wet leather, to ſlide 
freely without letting any water paſs. For this purpoſe 
it would be moſt adviſeable, that the moveable bottom 
ſhould have a groove round its edge, and that it be put 
into a bladder, tied cloſe round it inthe groove by a ſtrong 
waxen thread; and the bladder may be made to come up 
like a purſe within the veſſel, and put over the top of it 
at A and B all round, and then the lid of the veſſel preficd 
on it: ſo that when water is poured through a hole in the 
lid, it would lie upon the bottom CD, and be contained 
within the bladder. Then, through holes in the top, 
AB, apply ſucceſſively ſeveral tubes of equal Rey, 
but of different diameters. Laſtly, faſtening a ſtring or 
wire to the beam of a balance, and fixing the other end 
by a little ring K to the moveable bottom, put weights in 
the other ſcale, till they be ſuſſicient to raiſe the bottom 
CD: then will you not only find, that the ſame weight 
is required, what diameter or magnitude ſoever the tube 
be of; but even, that the weight which will raiſe the 
bottom when preſſed by the ſmalleſt tube, will raiſe ic 
when preſſed by the whole cylinder HC DI. 
Suppoſe the veſſel ABCD to hold about a pound of 
water, and that the moveable bottom, wire, and hook, 
are of equal weight with an empty ſcale M. When this 
ſcale is pulled down, the bottom CD will be drawn up 
within the box, and that motion will cauſe the water to 
riſe in the glaſs tube EL HE G. If one pound be put into 
the ſcale, the bottom will be moved a little, and the 
water will juſt appear at the lower end of the tube at 4. 
Another pound will cauſe it to riſe from a to “, juſt 
twice as high above the bottom as it was when at a; the 
preflure on the bottom being equal to two pounds, the 
counterbalancing weight in the ſcale M. A third pound 
will raiſe it to e, a fourth to 4, &c. the diſtances ab, be, 
cd, &c. being taken equal to each other and to the depth 
of the veſſcl. If another tube, asf, be put into a hole made 
in the top of the veſſel, and the veſſel be filled with wa- 
ter; and, then, if water be poured in at the top of the 
whe FGEL, it will riſe in the tube / to the ſame height 
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as it does in the other tube: from hence it is evident, 
that the upward prefſure of the water, riſing in the tube 
V. is equal to the downward preſſure in the other tube 
FGEL : the cafe would be the ſame, whatever be the 
number of tubes; and the moveable bottom would ſafſ- 
tain the weight of the water in all the tubes, beſides the 
weight of all the water in the veſſel: and if all the holes 
to which theſe tubes (FGEL excepted) were ſixed be 
ſtopped up, each part, thus ſtopped, will be preſſed up- 
ward with a force equal to the weight of water in each 
tube: and, conſequently, the t on upward prefſure 
againſt the top of the veſſel, ariſing from the weight or 
downward preſſute of the water in the tube FG EL, will 
be equal to the weight of a column of water of the ſame 
height with that in the tube, and of the ſame thickneſs 
as the width of the inſide of the box or of the moveable 
bottom; and this upward preſſure againſt the top will 
reach downward with equal force againſt the bottom. 

If the diameter of the moveable bottom be three inches, 
therefore, and the diameter of the bore of the tube a 
quarter of an inch, their ſquares will be nine inches and 
one ſixtecnth of an inch; and therefore the whole area 
of the bottom will te a hundred and forty-four times as 
great as that of the area of the bottom or top of the 
tube; ſo that if the moveable bottom be raiſed one inch, 
the water would be raiſed to the top of a tube a hundred 
and ſorty-ſout inches, or twelve feet in height. The 
veſſel muſt be open below the moveable bottom to let in 
the air; otherwiſe the preſure of the atmoſphere upon 
it, ſuppoſing its diameter three inches, would require a 
counterbalance of a hundred and eight pounds in the 
icale M before the bottom would begin to move. Ste 
HyDRosSTATIC Belloros. 

XII. From the preceding articles, we may eaſily deduce 
a method of eſlimating the quantity of preflure of Heid 
on any given furface, Let abcd (fiz. 15.) repreſent a 
cubical veſſel full of water; the fide ac will, therefore, 
repreſent a ſquare; and the meaſure cf the preſſure on 
every phyſical point of @ c will be the altitude of the 
water above that point; thus, the preſſure on / is mea- 
ſured by a1, on m by am, &c. and the preflure on the 
whole line will be meaſured by the ſum of as many al- 
titudes 4% am, &c. as there are points in the line ac. 
Erect perpendiculars Je, m, &c. reſpeCtively equal to 
al, am, &c. and the ſum of theſe perpendiculats will 
be the meaſure of the whole preſſure on the line ac: 
but the ſum of theſe is equal to the area of the tyiapgle 
a cd; andthis is as the ſquare of its altitude ac. When 
ac repreſents a ſquare, the tiiangle « c 4 mult repreſent a 
priſm, having the ſaid triangle for its baſc, and the fide 
of the ſquare for its altitude: the weight of that priſm 
of water is, therefore, equal to the preſſure made againit 
the ſquare, or {ide of the cube; which, as the priſm is 
half the cube, is equal to half the weight of the whole 
water contained in the veſſel; and as each fide bears the 
ſame degree of preſſure, all the four ſides ſuſtain ſour 
times halt the weight, or twice the whole weight of the 
water: and becauſe the bottom ſuſtains a preſſure equal 
to the whole weight of the water, the bottom and (des 
of a cubical veſſel taken together ſuſtain a prefluce from 
the water contained in it equal to thrice its weight, The 
lame obſervations may be eaſily applied to plancs that 
are oblique to the horizon; and we may conclude uni— 
verſally, that the p:etfure upon any plane, of whatever 
houre and ſituatien, is cquiralent to the weight of a 
ſolid of water, formed by erecting perpendiculars upon 
every point of the plane propoled, equal to the reſpee— 
tive diſtances of thote points from the upper ſurface of 
the water: or, the preſſute on any ſurſace is equal to the 
ſum of all the products which are made by multiplying 
every indetinitely fmall part of the ſurface into its di- 
ſtance from the top of the water. To find the ſum of all 
theſe products, or a body of water equal to that ſum, is, 
in molt caics, a difficult problem: Stevinus has attempt- 
cd the ſolution cf it in few inſtances, confining himtelf 
to regular plain ſurfaces. Mr. Cotes has laid down the 
following univerſal and expeditious rule: the preſſure on 
any fſuriace is equal to the weight of a body of water 
whoſe magnitude is ſound by multiplying the ſurface 
propoſed into the depth of its centre of gravity under 
water; and the preſſure on any number of ſurſaces of 
different bodies, however differently ſituated, is equal to 
the weight of a body of water whoſe magnirude is found 
by multiplying the ſum of all thoſe ſurfaces into the depth 
ct their common centre of gravity under water. Ihe 
demonſtratton of this rule depends on the following 
theorem, viz. that the ſum of the products, arifing from 
multiplying every indefinitely ſmall pait of any ſurface, 
or number of {ſurlaces, reſpectively, into its perpendi- 
cular diſtance from any propoſed plane, will be equal to 
the product of the whole ſurface or number of ſurfaces 
multi pied into the perpendicular diſtance of the centre 
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bf gravity of any ſingle ſurſace, or of the common cen- 
tre of gravity of the whole number of ſurfaces from the 
ſame plane. "Thus, let a, b, c, 4, (fig. 17+) repreſent 
weights, hanging at their centres of gravity a, b. c, d, by 
the lines as, bo, co, do, fixed to a horizontal plane 
0,0; 0, „; and let z be the common centre of gravity 
of all the weights, and 25 its perpendicular diſtance from 
the ſaid plane. Let x be the common centre of gravity 
ofa and b, and to ve, drawn parallel to the rell, let 
an and bn be perpendicular. In the ſimilar triangles 
mxaandnxb, mx:nx::(xa:xb::) : 4. Sce CEN- 
TRE of Gravity, Thercfore axmx=bXnx, 1. e. 4 


Xx u, and, conlequently, axmo+b X 
gun. In the common centre of gravity of 
a and / fulpend a weight x=a +5, and 2 weight y=x+c 
in the common centre of gravity of x and c, and a weight 
z=3+44, in the common centre of gravity of y and d. 
Then s is the common centre of gravity of a, b, c, 4. 
And we bave (as above)'axas+bxbo=xXx o, anc 
xXx NC, and yHyod XdI=EXZO: con- 
equently@a N b NC INA N 2 
ab-b-i 4-4 x 20. And this will be the caſe, if the ſul— 
pended lines a , &c. be perpendicular to any plane, 
though not parallel to the horizon. Now taking the up- 
per ſurſace of water for that plane to which we refer the 
indeſinicly ſmall parts of the ſurface which is expoſed 
to the prefiure we are concerned with; fince it has been 
already thewn, that the preſſure upon the whole is equi- 
valent to the weight of a body of water which is equa! 
in magnitude to the ſum of all the products, made by 
multiplying every little part by its diſtance from the up- 
per plane of the water; and that this ſum of products 
is exactly equal to the product of the whole ſurface or 
vumber cf iurfaces multiplied into the diſtance of the 
centie of pravity from the upper plane of the water; it 
will follow, that the lame product is the meaſure of a 
magnitude of water, | equivalent to the 
preliure required. See Cotes's Hydroſt. Lect. 3. 

For the laws of the preffure and gravitation in FLUID» 
ſpecifically heavier, or lighter, than the bodies 1mmerg- 
ed, tee GRAVITY, Specific. 

For the laws of the refiitance of rr.vips, or the retarda- 
tiou of ſolid bodies moving in fiu:ts, fee RESISTANCE. 
For the aſcent of rLU1Ds in capillary tubes, or between 
glaſs planes, fee AScEnTand CAPILLARY Tubes. 

The motions of Fuids, and paiticularly water, do alſo 
make the ſubject of hydraulics. 

FLuips, Hydraulic Laws of. I. The velocity of a fluid, 
as water, moved by the preſſure of a ſuperivcumbent 
find, as air, is equa! at equal depths, and unequal at un- 
CQU 21! ONES. 

For the prefure being equal at equal depths, the velocity 
ariſing thence muſt be ſo too; and vice verſa: yet the 
velocity docs not foliow the {ame proportion as the depth, 
notwichſtanding that the prellure, whence the velocity 
ariſes, docs increaſe in the proportion of the depth. But 
here the quantiry of the matter is concerned: and the 
quantity of motion, which is compounded of the ratio 
of the velocity and quantity of matter, is increaſed in 
equal times as the ſquares of the velocities, 

II. The velocity cf a fluid ariüng from the preſſure of a 
ſuperincumbent #14, at any depth, is the fame as that 
which a body would acquire in talling from a height equal 
to the depth; as is demonſtrated both from mechanics and 
experiments. Sce DESCENT. 

III. It two tubes of equal diameters, full of any Aud, be 
placed in any polition, either erect, or inclined ; provided 
they be of the tame altitude, they will diſcharge equal 
quantities oi the fd in equal times. 

'i bat tubes, every way equal, ſhould, under the ſame 
circumilances, empty themſelves equaily, is evident; and 
hat the bottom of a perpendicular tube is preſſed with 
the iam fore as that of an inclined one, when their 
altitudes vic equal, has already been ſheen. Whence 
it calily {0110 8s, that they mult yield equal quantities of 
Water, &. 

IV. If two tubes of equal altitudes, but of unequal aper- 
tures, be kept conitantly full oi water, the quantities of 
water they yield in the lame time, will be as the diame- 
ters; and this, whether they be erect, or any way in- 
cliued. 

Hence, if the apertures be circulor, the quantities of 
water emptied in the {ame time, ought to be in a dupli- 
Caic ratio of the diameters. 

But this law, Martotte obſerves, is not perfectly agree- 
able to experimeit. If one diameter be double the other, 
the water flowing out of the leſs is found more than a 
fourth of what flows out of the greater. But this may 
have been owing to ſome accidental irregulatities in 
making the experiments. 

Wollius however aſeribes it principally to this, that the 
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column of water directly over the aperture is ſhorter than 
that next the ſides or parietes of the veſſcl: 


in its eflux, forms a kind of cavity over t 
that part immediately over it being 


for the water, 


he aperture; 
evacuatcd hrſt, ; 

e EY {ih „ and 
the other water not running faſt enough from the [ics t 0 


* . Y . * * * * : 
ſupply it. Now, this cavity, or diminution of altitude 
: 7 


g gre: 5 e, than i 
being greater in the greater tube, than in the leſs ; hence 


the preſſure, or endeavour to pals out, becomes propor- 
tionadly leſs in the greater tube, than in the leſs 
V. If the apertures E and F of two tubes Al: and CD 
. 18. and 19.) be equal, the quantities of water dis 
charged in the lame time, will be as the velocities. oe 
VI. It two tubes have equal apertures E and F, and u 
equal altitudes AB and CD, the quantity of "Wane 42 
charged from the greater AB, will be to that diſchar 1 
from CD, in the lame time, in a ſubduplicate rat; y 
a e 4110 of 
the altitudes A Band CD. 
Hence, 1. 'The altitudes of waters, AB, and CD, dif- 
charged through cqual apertures E and F, will be in a du- 
plicate ratio of the waters diſcharged in the ſame time 
And as the quantities of water areas the velccitie: the 
velocities aic likewite in a fubduplicate ratio of Geir by 
titudes. Wy” 
Hence, 2. The ratio of the waters diſcharged by two 
tubes AB, and CD, together with the altitude of one of 
them, being given, we have a method of finding the al- 
titude of the other, viz. by finding a ſourth proportional 
to the three given quantities; which proportional ? 
tiphed by itſelf, gives the altitude of E, er 
Hence, alſo, 3. Ihe ratio of the altitudes of two tubes 
ol. equal apertures being given, as alſo the quantity of 
water diſcharged by one of them, we have a method of 
determining the quantity the other fl.ould diſcharge in 
the fame time. Ns 


mul. 


* 


Thus, to the giren altitudes, and the ſquare of the quan- 
tity of water diſcharged at une aperture, find a fourth 
proportional. The ſquare root of this will be the quan- 
tity of water required, 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the height of the tubes as 9 to 25, and 


the quantity of water diſcharged at one of 


«1 
ile 


m, three 
inches; that diſcharged by the other will be =y/? ES 


=4/ 24$=5. ; | 
VII. If the altitude of two tubes AB and CD be v1- 
equal, and the apertures E and F be likewite unequal, 
the quantities of water, diſcharged in the ſame time, 
will be in a ratio compounded ot the ſimple ratio of the 
apertures, and the ſubduplicate one of the altitudes, 
And hence, it the quantities of water diſcharged in the 
ſame time by two tubes, whoſe apertures and altitudes 
are unequal, be equa], the apertures are reciprocally as 
the roots of the altitudes, and the altitudes in a recipro- 
cal ratio of the ſquares of the apertures, 
VIII. If the altitudes of two tubes be equal, the water 
will ow out with cqual velocity, howevever uncqual the 
apertures be. | 
IX. If the altitudes of two tubes, AB and CD, as alſo 
their apertures, L and F, be unequal, the velocities cf 
the waters diſcharged are in a ſubduplicate ratio of their 
altitudes, 
And hence, 1. As the velocities of waters flowing ont 
zt cqual apertures, when the altitudes are unequal, are 
allo in a {ub-iuplicate ratio at the altitudes, and as this 
ratio is equal if the altitudes be equal, it appears in the 
general, that the velocities of waters flowing ont of 
tubes, arc in a {ubduplicatc ratio of their altitudes. 
Hence alſo, 2. Ihe ſquares of the velocitics are as the 
altitudes, 
Mariotte found, from repeated experiments, that if a 
veilel ABCD have a tube EG fitted to it, there will 
more water be evacuated through the tube, than there 
could have been, in the famc time, through the aperture 
of the veſſel E without the tube; and that the motion 
of the fluid is accelerated lo much the more, as the tube 
EG is the longer, 
E. gr. The altitude of a veſſel AC being one foot, that 
of the tube EG three feet, and the diameter of the aper- 
ture three lines, no leſs than 64 ſeptiers of water were 
diſcharged in the ſpace of one minute; whereas, upon 
taking off the tube, only four ſeptiers were diſcharged. 
Again, when the length of the tube EG was fix feet, 
and the diameter of the aperture G an inch, the whole 
quantity of water run out in thirty-{even ſeconds z but 
cutting off half the tube, the veſſel was not evacuatecl 
in leſs than forty-five ſeconds ; and, taking it quite away, 
in lets than nincty-ſive tcconds. | 
X. The altitudes and apertures of two cylinders full of 
water being the fame, one of them will diſcharge double 
the quantity of water diſcharged in the {ame time by the 
other, if the firlt be kept continually full, while the 
other runs itſelf empty; tor the velocity of the full vet- 
ſc] will be equable, and that of the other will be conti— 
| nually 
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maally retarded, Now it is demonſtrated, that, if two 
bodics be impelled by the ſame force, and the one pro- 
ccads cquably, aud the ſecond is equably retarded, by 


of an vpright veſſel, below the ſurface of the fuid, is 
equal to twice the length of a perpendicular to the fide 


of the veſſel, drawn from the mouth of the pipe to a 
that time they have loſt all their motion, che one has ſemicircle deſcribed upon the altitude of the fluid; and, 
moved double the ſpace of the other, therelore, the Fuid will ſpout to the greateſt diſtance 
XI. if two tubes have the lame altitudes, and equal poſſible from a pipe, whoſe mouth is at the centre of the 
aperturcs, the times whercin they will empty themſelves, | ſemicircle; becauſe a perpendicular to its diameter (ſup- 
will be in the ratio of their baſes, poted parallel to the fide of the veſſel) drawn from that 
XII. Cylindric and priſmatic veſſels, as ABCD (. 20.) | point, is the longeſt that can poſlibly be drawn from any 
empty themſelves by this law, that the quintities of water | part of the diameter to the circumference of the ſemi- 
diſcharged in equal times decreaſe, according to the un-] circle, Thus, if the veſſel AB, fig. 23. be full of wa- 
even numbers, 1, 3, 5, 75 9, &. taken backwards. ter, the horizontal pipe D he in the middle of its fide, 
For the velocity of tac deſcending level FC is continually} and the ſemicircle N 2 4c 6 be deſcribed on Das a centre, 
decreaung in the tubduglicate ratio of the dectsaſing al-] with. the radius De N, or Dy, the perpendicular D d 
titudes; but the velocity of a heavy body deſcending, in- to the diameter D N 4 is the Tongeſt that can be drawn 
creaſes in the ſubduplicate ratio of the increaling alti- 


alt from any part of the diameter to the circumference 
tudes, The motion, therefore, of the level FG, in its Nedcb. And if the veſſel be kept full, the jet G will 


deſcent ftiom G to B, is the fame as it it were to deſcend ſpout from the pipe D to the horizontal diſtance NM, 
in he inveric ratio from B to G; but, if it deſcend trom which is double the length of the perpendicular D 7. 
B to G, the ſpaces, in equal times, would increaſe, ac- | If two other pipes, as C aud E, be fixed into the ſide of 
cording to the progretiion of the uneyen numbers 3 con- the veſſel at equal diſtances above and below the pipe D, 
lequently the altitudes of tie level FG, in equal times, | the perpendiculars Cc and Ee, from theſe pipes to the 
would decreaſe, accorgiug to the ſame progreſſion in- ſemicircle, will be equal; and the jets F and H, ſpovut- 
verily. taken. | ing from them, will each go to the horizontal diſtance 
Hence, therefore, the level of water FG deſcends by | NK, which is double the length of either of the equal 
the lame law, as, oy an equal force impreſied, it would perpendiculars Cc or Ee. Ferguſon's Leck. p. 70. 
alcend through ah altitude equal to BG. Hence, as every body, projected either horizontally or 
Frum this principle, many other particular laws of the | obliquely, in an unrei:lling medium, deſcribes a parabola ; 
motion of u, might be demonſtrated, which, for bre- water projected either through 2 vertical or inclined ſpout, 
viy ſake, we here omits will deſcribe a parzbola. 

To divide a cylindrical veſtel into parts, which ſhall be | Hence we have a way of making a delightful kind of 
evacuated in certain parts or diviſfivus of time, fee CI Ey- water arbours, or arches, viz. by placing {cveral inclined 
ra tubes in the ſame right line. 

XIII. It water deſcending through a tube HE (fg. 21) | On thefe principles ate formed various hydraulic engines 
ſpout up at the aperture G, whole direction is vertical, for the railing, &c. of fluids, as pumps, {yphons, toun- 
it wilt riſe to the lame altitude Gl, at which the level of tains, or jets d'eau, &c. which ſee deſcribed under their 


the waicr LM, in the veſlcl ABCD, does ſtand. proper articles Pume, SYPHON, FOUNTAIN, SPIRAL, 
For ſince the water is driven through the aperture G by } Screw, &c. 
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the force of gravity of the column EK, its velocity will For the laws of the motion of F.u1Ds, by their own 
be ſame as that with which a body, by the fame force 


gravity, along open channcls, &c. ſce RivEr, and WAE, 
ard AZtien of WATER. 


| For the laws cf prefivre and motion cf air, conſidered 
the water ipouting through it, will be ſo too; conſe- | as a FLutp, fee Ain, and Win p. 

quently the water mult tiſe o the height of the level of Fips. Animalcules obſerved in fluids are of dirers 
Utc water LMin the veſlel. kinds; ſome arc flat, others cel- like, but the greater 
Ingzed, by the experiment, it appears, that the water part of an oval figure. Leewenhoeck gives a deſcription 
does not riſe quite ſo 12h as I: beſides, the aperture [ of a very unuſual ſhaped creature, fixed in a little ſcah- 
G mould oe ſmaller, as the height of the level of the | bard or theath, which was faſtened to lome of the ſmall 
water is lets 3; and even imaller when mercury is to be green weets found in ditches full of water. Phil. Tranſ. 

ſpoated than when, water. But this is no objection to] NY 325. p. 160. | 
the truth of the theorem; it only ſhews, that there are | Waters of all kinds, that have ſtood a while expoſed to 

certain external impediments, which diminiſh the aſcent, the air, till they have grown a little putrid, or where 

Such are, che refiltance of air, and the friction of the | putrefaQtion has been promoted by the admixtute of 
tube, &e. See JET Ear. other matters, abound in variety of animalcules having | 
XV. Water, deſcending through an inchned tube, or | each their peculiar characters, fizes, figures, economy, 

a tube bent in any manner, will tpout up, through a per- and method of life, not to ſay uſes, In a ſmall diop of | 


peniicuar aperture, to the height of which the level of the difccloured furface of rain-water, which had ſtovd 
the water in the veflel ſtan.s. 


impreited, would rife to the altitude FI: wherefore, lince 


two months in a window, Dr. Harris obſerved four forts | 
XV. Phe lengths or diſtances DE and DF, or IH and of animalcules : the clear part of the drop preſented two | 
IG, (. 22 } to which water will ſpout eicher through kinds, both very imall ; the firſt of the figure of ants— | 
an inclined, or an horizontal aperture I), are in a tub- eggs: theſe were in a continual briſk motion. © Lhe ſe— 
duplicate ratio of the altitudes in the veilel or tube AB cond more cblong, three times as long as broad, were 
aud AC. | cxceedingly numerous, but their motion flow. : | 
For ſince water, ſpouted out through the aperture D, In the thick part of the drop there were allo two ſorts of | 
endeavours to proceed in the horizontal line DF, and, 


animalcules. "The firft of the eel-kind, reſembling thoſe 
in vinegar, but much ſmaller, aud with their extiemes 
more tarp. Theſe would wriggle out into the clear 
part, and then ſuddenly betake themſelves back again, 
and hide in the thick and muddy part of the drop, much 
like common ecls in the water. The ſecond tort reſem- 
bled a large maygut, which would contract tliemfſelves 
into a ſpherical figure, and then ſtretch out again. The 
end of the tail appeared with a forceps, like that of an 
car-wig. They might be plainly perceived to open and 
ſhut their mouths, trom whence ait bubbles were fre— 
quently ditcharged. The number of theſe was not above 
four or five. Ihe fame ſour kinds of animalcules he allo 
found in many other drops of the ſame corrupted water, 
Animalculcs in fiuids are generally found at che top. 
In the lower parts of the water, Dr. Harris aſſures us he 
could never find anv, unleſs when the liquor had been 
diſturbed, and the ſurface ſhaken down, and mingled 
with the lower parts. Dr. Harris examined ſome 1ain- 
water that had mood uncovered a little while, but had 
not contracted any thick or diſcoloured ſcum. 
{nd here, where the water was clear, he could not find 
any animals at all; but a little thin white ſcum, that, f 
like greaſe, began to appear in its ſurface, he found to | 
be a congeries of exceeding {mall animals of different 
ſhapes and 6zes, much like thoſe produced by {tceping 
barley in water. 
Viewing a ſmall drop of the green ſurface of ſome puddle 
Wa:cr 


at the ſame time, by the power of gravity, tends down» 
wards in lines perpendicular to the fame; nor can the 
one power hinder the other, inaſmuch as the directions 
are not Contrary 5 it follows, that the water, by the di- 
rection BA, will arrive at the line IG in the ſame time 
herein it would have arrived at it, had there been no 
| horizontal impulſe at ail. Now, the right lines 1H and 
IG are the ſpaces which the ſame water would have de- 
icribed in the mean time by the horizontal impetus ; but 
the ſpaces III and 16, inaſmuch as the motion is uni— 
form, are as the velocities: conſequently the velocities 
are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the altitudes AB and AC; 
and therefore the lengths or diltances, to which the wa- 
ter will ſpout in apeitures either horizontal or inclined, 
are in a ſubduplicate ratio ot the altitudes. 
That the velocities are in the ſubduplicatc ratio of the 
altitudes may be ſhewn by experiment: for, let two 
Pipes as C and 7g, oi equal 1ized bores, be fixed into the 
ide of the veſl-l AB, (g. 23.) and let the pipe g be 
four times as deep below the fſurtace of the water at 5, 
in the veſlcl, as the pipe © 18 3 and whilſt theſe pipes 
run, let the water be conſtantly poured into the veſſel, to 
keep the ſurface at the ſame height. Then a veſlel hold- 
ing a pint, applied to the ſpout C, and another contain- 
ing a quart, at the ſpout g, will be filled at the ſame 
time, The horizontal diſtance, to which a fluid will 
ſpoyt from an horizontal pipe, in any part of the ſide 
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water, he found it altogether compoſed of animalcules 
of ſeveral ſhapes and magnitudes z the moſt remarkable 
were thoſe which gave the water that green colour, and 
were oval creatures, whoſe middle part were of a graſs- 
green, but each end clear and tranſparent. They could 
contract and dilate themſelves, tumble over. and over 
many times together, and then ſhoot away like fiſhes. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 220, p. 255. 

Dr. Harris looked on the ſurface of ſome mineral chaly- 
beate water, which ſtood in a viol unſtopt for about three 
weeks. In it he ſaw two kinds of animals, one exceed: 
ing ſmall, and the other very large, which latter ſort had 
on the tail ſomething that looked like fins. There were 
but very few of either ſort. Phil. Tranf. N“ 220, p. 
257. ſeq. 

Animalcules in fluids are eaſily deſtroyed by only ſepa- 
rating them a while from their element. Naturaliſts 
have even found ſhorter ways. A needle-point dipped 
in ſpirit of vitriol, and then immerſed into a drop of 
pepper-water, readily kills all the animalcules, which, 
though before riſking about with great tivelineſs and ac- 
tivity, no ſooner come within the influence of the acid 
particles, than they ſpread themſelves, and tumble down 
to all appearance dead. The like may be done by a ſo- 
lution of ſalt, only with this difference; that by the ap- 
plication of this latter, they ſeem to grow vertiginous, 
turning round and round, till they fall Gown, Tincture 
of ſalt of tartar uſed in he ſame manner kills them ſtil! 
more readily; yet not ſo, but there will be apparent 
marks of their being ſick firſt and convulſed. Inks de- 
firoy them as faſt as ſpirit of vitriol, and human blood, 
by virtue of the ſalt contained in it, produces the fame 
effect. Utine, ſack, and ſugar, do all deſtroy them, 
though not ſo ſaſt ; beſides, that there is ſome diver ity 
in their ſigures and appearances, as they receive their 
deaths from this poiſon, or that. The point of a pin 
dipped in ſpittle preſently killed all the kinds of animal- 
eules in puddle water, as Dr. Harris ſuppoſes it will other 
animalcules of this kind. Phil. Tranſ. NY 203. p. 863, 
ſeq. and Ne 220. p. 256. 

We find in the waters of our ditches many ſpecies of 
ſmall animalcules, both of the crultaceous and teſtace- 
ous kinds. "The legs of the creatures are ſhort, they re- 
ſemble thoſe of crabs and lobſters, but are of a much 
more curious ſtructure; they are leſs than a ſmall flea, 
but they ſeem all breeders, carrying ſpawn at their tails, 
or in two ſmall bags, one hanging from each fide. Thete 
bags are oſten ſeen broken, and the ſpawn is then found 
to conſiſt of globules very large in proportion to the ſize 
of the creature. There is another ſort beſide theſe, as 
beautiful, but much ſmaller than they; this in ſhape 
more reſembles the thrimp, and carries its ſpawn as the 
ſhrimp does. Theſe kinds both ſcem only to have one 
eye, and that placed exactly in the middle of their fore- 
head, without the Iicaſt trace of a dividing line; and 
they are often ſo tranſparent, that the motian of their 
bowels, and pulſation of their heait, may be ſeen. 
Baker's Microſcope, p. 93- 

All who are acquainted with the microſcope, know very 
well, that in water, in which the beſt glaſſes can diſco- 
rer no animated particle of matter, aſter a few grains of 
pepper, or a {mall fragment of a plant of almoſt any 
kind, has been ſome time in it, animals full of life and 
motion are produced, and thoſe ſo numerous as to equal 
the fuid itielf in quantity. 

A ſmall quantity of water taken from any ditch in the 
ſummer months, is found to be full of Intle worms, 
ſeeming in nothing ſo much as ſize to differ from theſe 
microſcopic animalcules. Nay water, without theſe, ex- 
poled in open veſſels in the ſummer months, will be al- 
wars found, alter a few days, to abound with multitudes 
of them, viſible to the naked eye, and. full of lite and 
motion. 

"Theſe we know, by their future changes, are the fly- 


worms of the different ſpecies of gnats, tipulz, and mul- | 


titudes of the other tiy-ſpecies, and we can caſily deter- 


mine, that they have owed their origin only to the eggs 


of the parent ily there depolited. Nav, a cloter obſer- 
vation will at any time give ocular proot of this; as the 
flies may be ſeen laying their eggs there, and thoſe eggs 
may be ſollowed in all weir changes to the fly again, 
Why then are we to doubt but that the air abounds with 
other flies and animalcoles, as minute as the worms in 
theſe fluids ? and that theſe laſt arc only the fly-worms 
of the former, which aſter a proper time ſpent in that 
ſtate, will ſuffer changes Ike thoſe of the larger kinds, 
and become flies like thoſe to whofe eggs they owed their 
origin? Vide Reaumur, Hiſt. InfeEt, vol. iv. p. 431. 

The differently medicated liquors, made by the infuſions 
of different plants, afford a proper matter for the worms 
of different ſpecies of theſe ſmall flies; and there is no 
reaſon to doubt but among theſe ſome are viviparous, 
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others oviparous, and to this may be in a great meafyss 
owing the different time taken up for the producti go 
the inſects in different fluids. Thoſe which are a e 
matter for the worms of the viviparous fly, may be Cores 
found full of them, as probably the liquor is no —— 
in a ſtate to afford them a proper nouriſhment than 2 
parents place them there : whereas thoſe produced fo 
the eggs of the little oviparous flies muſt, after the 1; — 
is in a proper ſtate, and they are depoſited in it, in 3 
of eggs, have a proper time to be hatched before th = 
can appear alive. 1 
It is eaſy to prove that the animals we find in theſe ve 
able infuſions were brought thither from ſome vther 1 
It is not leſs eaſy to prove that they could not be in * 
matter infuſed, any more than in the Auid it is infoſeg 
in. 
Notwithſtanding the fabulous accounts of ſalamanders 
it is now well known, that no animal, large or fem 1; 
can bear the force of fiie for any conſiderable time: = 
by parity of reaſon we are not to believe, that any inf. 9 
or embryo inſect, in any ſtate, can bear the heat of be. 
ing water for many minutes. To proceed to enquiries bn 
this foundation, if ſeveral tubes filled with water with 
ſmall quantity of vegetable matter, ſuch as peprer, © * 
bark, truffles, &c. in which, after a time, inlets will 
be ditcovered by the microſcope ; and other- like tubes be 
ſilled with ſimple water boiled, with water and perde 
boiled together, and with water with the two l 
gredients, all ſeparately boiled in it; when all theſe i. 
quors come to a proper time for the obſervation of tle 
microſcope, all, as well thoſe which have been boiled 
as thote which have not, will be found equally to Daly 
with inſects, and thoſe of the ſame kind in the infuſion: 
of the ſame kind, whether boiled or not boiled. 15 
Thoſe in the infuſions which had ſuſtained a hear Capah! 
of deſtroying animal life, mutt therefore not bave i b. 
ſiſted either in the water, or in the matters put 1 
but muſt have been brought thither, aſter boiling, and " 
feems by no way fo probable, as by means of fome little 
winged inhabitants of the air depoſiting their e 1 0 
worms in thoſe fluids. b 
It is a natural queſtion on this to aſk, why it is, that 
while we ſce myriads of the progeny of theſe winged in- 
ſets in water, we ſeldom ſee the inſets themſelves? 
the anſwer is equally eaſy, viz. becauſe we can always 
place a drop of this water immediately before the . 
of the microſcope, and keep it there while we at leiſure 
examine its contents; but that is not the caſe with re- 
gard to the air inhabited by the parent flies of theſe our 
worms, which 1s of immente extent in proportion to the 
water proper to nouriſh theſe worms, and conſequently 
while the latter are cluſtered together in heaps the for- 
mer may be diſperſed and ſcattered, Nor do we want 
inſtances of this even in the inſects of a larger kind. 
In many of cur gardens we frequently find veſſels of 
water filled with the gnat worms, as plentiſully in pro- 
portion to their ſize, as theſe our fluid with animalcutes. 
Every cubic inch of water in thele veſſels contains manv 
hundreds of theſe animals; yet we ſee many cubic inches 
of the air in the garden not affording any one of the pa- 
rent flies. Id. ibid. See AN3MAECULEs, Err, Vixt- 
GAR, and PEPPER-twater, ; ; 
wee CAUSTICfAu,, 

See SENSITIVE- fluid, 


FLUKE, in /hthyology, a word uſed in ſome parts of Eng- 


land as a name for the FLOUNDER. 


FLUKE of an anchor, that part of it which ſaſtens in the 


round. See ANCHOR. 


\FLUKEN, in Natura! Hiſtery, a name given by the miners 


| 


in Cornwall, and ſome other places, to a fort of greyiſh 
folt earth, in which there are a great number of ſmall 
white itones of a ſparry nature. They uſually find this 
mixt ſubſtance near the places where the loads or veins 
of ore lie, and it ſeems evidently to have been waſhed 
from among the broken paits of the ſtrata near where 
the metals lie. It is itſelf a coarſe and often foul earth, 
and the white ſtones which it contains, are ſometimes 
{mall cryſtalline, but opake pebbles, of the nature of 
thoſe which we find of various ſizes in our ſand and gravel- 
pits; but more uſually they are ſmall fragments of com- 
mon ſpar, and are of a plated figure when broken, and 
ſeem only rounded by the motion of the water, like many 
{mall ſtones which are found in the beds of rivers, -and 
on the ſea-thores. "The ſoft nature of the ſubſtance ot 
which theſe are compoſed makes them eaſily liable to be 
- rubbed into a round figure. 


FLUMMERY, a wholeſome ſort of vegetable jelly made 


of oatmeal. 

The manner of preparing it is as follows : put in the pro- 

portion of three large handfuls of finely ground oatmea!, 

to ſteep for twenty-four hours or more, in two quarts of 

fair water; they pour off the clear wtaer, and put two 
quarts 


I 
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uarts of freſh water to it; ſtrain it through a fine hair- 
eve, and boil it till it as thick as a haſty pudding, 
ſticring it continually while it is boiling that it may be 
very ſmooth: ſome ſweeten it with ſugar, and add roſe 
or orange-flower water; and then eat it with white or 
Rheniſh wine, cream, or milk. 
FLUOR, in Phy/ic, &c. denotes a fluid; or, more pro- 
perly, the ſtate of a body, which was before hard and 
ſolid, but is now reduced, by fuſion or fire, into a ſtate 
of fluidity. 
Gold and ſilver will remain a long time in fluer, kept to 
them by the intenſeſt heat, without loſing any thing of 
their weight. See Goo, FixITY, &c. * 
The word fur is applied to ſignify the habitual fluidity 
of any ſubſtance, or that property by which a ſubſtance 
cannot be rendered ſolid, and is employed as an epithet, 
to diſtinguiſh ſuch ſubſtances from others of the ſame 
kind, but which are habitually ſolid, or which may be 
rendered ſolid. 
Thus, acids, which are habitually fluid, as all the mi- 
neral and ſome vegetable acids, are called fuer acids, in 
order to diſtinguiſh them from the acid of tartar and acid 
efſential ſalts, which are naturally concrete. Alſo vola- 
tile alkali treated with quick-lime, or with metallic earths, 
ſo that it is always liquid and not cryſtallized, is called 
wor volatile alkali, to diſtinguiſh it from the concrete 
and cryſtallizable volatile alkali. See Ac1D Fluor. 
Fl uox is alſo uſed, by the modern mineral writers, for 
ſuch ſoft, tranſparent, ſparry kinds of mineral concre- 
tions, as are frequently found amongſt ores and ſtone, 
in mines and quarries. 
'Theſe are of a ſtony nature, and reſemble gems, but are 
leſs hard, and are called metallic fuors and ſpars. 
FLuok Albus, or Uterinas, a kind of flux, incident to wo- 
men, popularly called the wh:tes. 
It conſiſts in an irregular, diſorderly diſcharge of ſome 
corrupt humour from the uterus, near the os internum 
and the vagina, ſometimes white and pale, like whey ; 
ſometimes yellow, green, or blackiſh. At firſt, it is 
uſually mild, and harmleſs ; but, in time, it grows hot, 
ſharp, and cortoſive, and excoriates all the parts it touches. 
It is attended with a pain in the ſpina dorſi, a ſwelling of 
the feet and eyes, wearineſs, lumbago, a loſs of appe- 
tite, loathings, and unaccountable longings, change of 
complexion, &c. : 
It generally proceeds from a relaxed habit, ariſing from 
indolence, extreme grief, or the immoderate uſe of cot- 
ſee, tea, or other weak and watery diet; and ſometimes 
from exceſſive menſtrual diſcharges, abortions, &c. 
The immediate cauſes of a fuer «lbus, are debility of 
the veſſels from which the menſtrual diſcharge is made, 
or a retarded circulation of the blood through them. In 
ſome languid habits, the fuor albus returns periodically, 
inſtead of the proper menſtrual evacuation, till the pa- 
tient's conſtitution 1s invigorated ; and in many inſtances, 
it is manifeſt only during the abſence of the menſes. 
It mult be carelally diſtinguiſhed from an ulcer in the 
uterus, aud a gonorrhea, which laſt it greatly reſembles. 
It happens to all ages, from girls of three years old; and 
at all times, before, after, or even along with, the menſes, 
and even to women with child, | 
Thoſe that are moſt ſubject to this diſorder, are women 
abounding with ſerum, thoſe of lax fibres, women at the 
flower of their age, and girls at the approach of the 
menſes. 
Etmuller takes it for a gonorrhœa muliebris, analogous 
to a non-virulent gonorrhœa in men, flowing out ot the 
glandulæ of the proſtates. | 
What the coryza is in the noſtrils ; too much weeping in 
the eyes; and coughing and hawking in the fauces ; that, 
according to Etmuller, is this fluor in the uterus. 
According to Pitcairn, all the difference between the 
venereal gonorrhœa, and a fuer albus, is, that the hu- 
mour evacuated in the latter is viſcid, and in the former 
quite thin and ſerous. The ſame author adds, that the 
Fluor albus can only be cured by medicines proper for the 
venereal diſeaſe. 
Aſtruc diſtinguiſhes this diſorder into the lymphatic, ſe- 
milacteous, and lacteous: Dr. Shebbeare ſays, that the 
fluor albus, the hectic fever, and the diabetes, are of the 
ſame general kind, and that they are cauſed by a defect of 
vital heat in different circumſtances. 
Other authors diſtinguiſh this diſeaſe into two kinds, the 
benign and the malignant; the firſt is ſimple, the other 
complicated with the venereal diſeaſe. The ſimple fluor 
albus, though called benign in compariſon of the other, 
is yet very difficult to cure, and is always the more ſo, 
the longer it has continued upon the perſon ;z and very 
often the common methods by medicine fail, unleſs the 
cauſe and manner of life be changed. But though it is 
thus difficult of cure, it is of leſs danger than many _ 
Vol. II. Ne 135. 


diſeaſes, for many women have had it many years, nay 
a great part of their lives even to old age, and that with- 
out any great hurt. Indeed it very rarely grows to that 
height as to injure the ſtrength or health, farther than by 
a paleneſs of the face, and a tumid look, and a lathtude 
of the limbs : but if this diſcharge, when it has been 
many years habitual to a perſon, be {topped by any im- 
proper methods, it often brings on very terrible com- 
plaints. 'The worſt effect of the fluar albus, is that, 
when of long ſtanding, it uſually renders women barren ; 
and its principal difficulty of cure is this, that it. will 
often ſeem to give way to medicines, but return after- 
wards with all its former violence; nay when people ſeem 
ever ſo perſectly cured of it, it often returns, and the 
whole method is to be gone through again, 208 ove 
albus, while it only attends the flowing of the menſtrual 
diſcharges, is a thing of no great moment; but when 

thoſe diſcharges ſtop, and this matter becomes more 

acrid, and is voided in larger quantities, it then becomes 

a diſeaſe that calls for all the art of the phyſician to re- 

medy it; for, in ſome perſons it brings on finally hectics 

and waſting of the fleſh, and in others cachexies, ocde- 

mas, and dropſies. 

Method of cure, When this diſeaſe happens to a perſon of 
a plethoric habit, the ſitſt ſtep toward a cure is bleeding 
in the foot, to diſcharge part of the load of blood, left 
nature ſhould make that an occaſion of converting a great 
part of it into ſerum, and throwing it upon the uterus 
for its diſcharge. After bleeding, an abſterſion of the 
matter of the diſeaſe, and a ſucceſſive evacuation of it 
are to be attempted, by the more temperate uterine me- 
dicines, the gentle emmenagogues and cleanſers; ſuch 
are amber, myrrh, and turpentine. The ſecond of theſe 
is to be given, but in moderate doſes, and the laſt ſuc- 
ceeds beſt after boiling, or when mixt with maſtic. The 
digeſtive ſalts are alſo to be given, and nitre in this caſe 
often proves a very beneficial medicine. The aperienc 
roots, ſuch as lovage, pimpernel, and the like, are to 
be given in decoction, and the leaves of baum and ſouth- 
ern wood are no ineffectual remedies; and finally the gums 
are to be added, ſuch as galbanum, ammoniacum, and ſa- 
gapenum. After theſe abſtergents and preparatory medi- 
cines, gentle purges are to be given, and finally ſuch 
medicines as reſtore the due tone of the parts; of this 
nature are the milder chalybeats, and decoctions of the 
nervous and aromatic herbs, ſuch as roſemary, otiganum, 
ſerpyllum, and the like. Junker's Conſp. Mied. p. 472. 
'The diet of the patient ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing, 
but eaſy of digeſtion : her drink generous, as red port 
or claret, mixed with Pyrmont, Briſtol, or lime- water. 
Iſinglaſs diſſolved in milk, ſtrong broths, and a milk diet, 
have been of conſiderable ſervice : tea and coffee ſhould 
be avoided. 'The beſt medicine is the Peruvian bark in 
ſubſtance ; and the cold bath is extremely uſeful. . Dr. 
Cheyne recommends mild mercurials to alter, chalybeats 
to invigorate, and the bark and cold bathing for com- 
_ the cure. 

r. Morgan thinks the Furr albus is the lymph corrupted, 
and aſſures us, that the tinctute of cantharides, given in 
a pretty ſtrong decoction of guaiacum, has good effects 
when the diſtemper is recent, but when it is of long 
ſtanding and inveterate, recourſe muſt be had to mercu- 
rials, 

FLUSH Deck. See DEcxk. 

FLUSHER, in Ornithalogy, the comn.on name of the leſſer 
BUTCHER=-b:rd, called by authors the lanius minor, and 
the lanius tertius of Aldrovand. Its beak is black, long, 
and very ſtrong, and a little hooked at the end: the 
mouth is yellow within, and the tongue jagged. It has 
ſeveral ſhort briſtles at the top of the beak. The middle 
of its back and ſmaller feathers of its wings are of a 
reddiſh brown; its head and rump grey: it has a broad 
black line on each ſide of the head, running from the 
angle of the beak ; its belly is white; its throat and 
breaſt whitiſh, with a caſt of red. Its wing-feathers ate 
brown and black, and its legs and feet of a deep bluiſh 
black. It builds in holly-buſhes and ſuch places, and lays 
ſix oblong eggs, white at the ſmaller end, and orna- 
mented with a circle and reddiſh ſpots at the other. It 
is common in Germany and in the northern parts of Eng- 
land. Ray's Ornith. p. 54. 

FLU TA, in Ichebyology, a name given by Gaza and ſome 

authors to the common sy Ax us, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, 

by the name of the plain yellowiſh sraRus, with a large 
annular black ſpot near the tail. | 

FLUTA is alſo a name given by Columella to the murzna 

of Ariſtotle and the ancient authors in general, as well 

Greek as Romans. It makes only one ſpecies of the mu- 

ræna, according to Artedi ; but being with him a gene- 

rical name which comprehends all the eel-kind, the ſer- 
pens marigus and the like, 78 cheſe. This, which 
was 
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was anciently called ſimply the .mnrtena, is diſtinguiſhed 
by that author under the name of the murzna having no 
pectotal fins; which being peculiar to this ſpecies, evi 
8 1 obviouſly diſtinguiſhes it at firſt fight from all 
the ren. 

FLUTE, an inſtrument of muſic, the ſimpleſt of all thoſe 
of the wind-kind ; played, by blowing it with the mouth; 
and the tones or notes formed and changed by ſtopping 
or opening holes diſpoſed for that purpoſe all along it. 
Thoſe in common uſe are either the Hate abec, i. e. x beak- 
ed or common Engliſh flute, and the traverſe, Helvetian, 
or German flute, the invention of which is aſcribed by 
Galileo and Merſenne to the Helvetians : but the antique 

ſtatute of the piping faun, and a teſſclated pavement of 
Fortuna Virilis, erected by Sylla at Rome, in which is a 
repreſentation of a young man playing on a traverſe pipe, 
with an aperture to receive his breath, ſhew that it is of 
mare ancient original. 
The Latins call it ul, and ſometimes tibia, pipe; 
from the former of which, ſome derive the word flute : 
though Borel will have it derived from fluta, a lam- 
prey, thus called a fuitando in fluviis ; in regard the fiute 
is long, like the lamprey, and has ſeven holes all along 
it, like that fiſh. Hawkins's Muſ. p. 128. 
The ancient fiſtulz, or flutes, were made of reeds ; af- 
terwards they were of wood; and at length of metal. 
But how they were blown, whether as our futes, or haut- 
boys, does not appear. 
Monſ. Caſtillon apprehends that they were ſounded by 
means of a reed ; and that there were two forts of them, 
in one of which the reed was viſible, as in our hautboy, 
but concealed in the other. Berlin. Mem. 1774, vol. v. 
It is plain, ſome had holes, which at firſt were but ſew ; 
but afterwards were increaſed to a greater number; and 
ſome had none. Some were ſingle pipes, and ſome a 
combination of ſeveral, particularly Pan's ſyringa, which 
conſiſted of ſeven reeds, joined together ſideways. 
Theſe ſeven reeds had no holes, each giving but one note, 
in all ſeven diſtinct notes; but at what intervals, is not 
known : perhaps they were the notes of the natural, or 
diatonic ſcale, 
The German fAute is different from the common one : 
it is not put into the mouth, by the end, as the ordinary 
ones are; the end is ſtopped up with a plug or tampion, 
but the lower lip is applied to a hole a little way diltant 
from it. 
It is made equally big every where, and perforated with 
ſix holes, belides that of the mouth, and that opened by 
the key. 

FLuTE, or FLUYT, is alſo a kind of long veſſel, with flat 

ribs, or floor timbers, round behind, and ſwelled in the 
middle; ſerving chiefly for the carrying of proviſions in 
fleets, or ſquadrons of ſhips: though it is often uſed in 
merchandize. 
The word flute, taken for a ſort of boat, or veſſel, is de- 
rived, according to Borel, from the ancient Hotte, a little 
boat. In the verbal proceſs of the miracles of St. Cathe- 
rine of Sweden, in the twelſth century, we read, Unus 
equum ſuum una cum mercibus magni ponderis in'reduxit 
ſuper inflrumentum de lignis ſubricatum, vulgariter dictum 
fluta. Upon which the Bollandiſts obſerve, that in ſome 
copies it is read flo!ta, an inſtrument called by the Latins 
ratis ; and that the word futta or flatta, aroſe from flitten, 
or vlotten, to float. 

FLUTE, in weaving tapeſiry. See TAPESTRY, 

FLuTEs, or FLUTINGsS, in Architecture, are perpendicu- 
lar channels, or cavities, cut along the ſhaft of a column, 
or pilaſter. See Tab. Archit. fig. 25, 26. 

They are ſuppoſed to have been firlt introduced in imi- 
tation of the plaits of women's robes; and are therefore 
called by the Latins, /friges, and ruge. 
The French call them cannelures, as being excavations ; 
and we, flutes, or flutings, as beating (ome reſemblance 
to the muſical inſtrument ſo called. 

They are chiefly affected in the Ionic order, in which 


they had their firſt riſe 5 though they are alſo uſed in all | 


the richer orders, as the Corinthian and Compoſite z but 
rarely in the Doric; and ſcarce ever in the Tuſcan. 
Their number is uſually twenty-four, though in the Doric 
it is only twenty. EY 
Each flute is hollowed exaQly in a quadrant of a circle. 
Between the flutes are little ſpaces that ſeparate them, 
called, by Vitruvius, //riz, and by us, /i/ts ; though in 
the Doric, the Autes are frequently made to join each 
other, without any intermediate ſpace at all, the liſt be- 
ing ſharpened off to a thin edge, which forms a part of 
each flute, | 

In ſome buildings we ſee columns with futes that go 
winding round the ſhaft, ſpirally; but this is rather looked 
on as an abuſe. f | 

Vignola determines the depth of the flutes, by taking the 
angle of an equilateral triangle for the centre. Vitru- 
vius deſc:ibes ii from the middle of the ſquare, whoſe fide 


/ 


plain, in form of a ſtaff, or reed; 


FLUVIALIS, in Botany, the name given. by Vaillant 
FLUVIATILES cochlee, freſh-water 
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is the breadth of the Aute ; which latter me 
them deep. The flutes, or /triges, 
up with a prominent or ſwelling 


thod makes 
are frequently filled 
ornament, ſometimes 


; aft, or reed; and ſometimes a little 
carved, or enriched, in imitation of a rope, or other. 


wiſe, and therefore called radentures, or CABLINGS; and 
the columns, thus enriched, are called cabled . ig 
This is moſt frequent in the Corinthian order. The a. 
blings, or fillings vp, commence from about one third 
of the height of the column, reckoning from the baſe: 
and are continued to the capital : that is, they begin and 
end with the diminution of the column. 


FrLuTEs, or F'utings, are alſo uſed, in Botany, to denote 


the ſtems and fruits of certain plants, which have fur- 
rows analogous to thoſe of theſe columns. 


Micheli to a genus of plants called * Linnæus NA "ray 


ell Hb, at | 

by naturaliſts, to expreſs thoſe kinds of hell- äh uke 
never inhabit the ſea, but are found in our ponds, rive.s 
and ditches. Theſe, though much leſs numerous than 
the ſpecies of ſea-ſhells, are yet of a greater variety an 
beauty than is uſually fuppoſed. What are known a: 
preſent, may be arranged under their proper heads in the 
tollowing manner. 

Of the univalve kinds we have two ſpecies of pateliy | 
the one having a beak at the ſummit of the hell ; the 
other wanting it, and being ſmooth as the common pa- 
tellæ or limpets of the ſea. 

Of the /imaces or ſnails we have five ſpecies ; of the fre% 
water neritæ we have three kinds; one ſpecies of th. 
trochus ; three ſpecies of the turbo; ſeven ſpecies of tbe 
water buccina ; ſour ſpecius of the delia, or conche glohrſe ; 
four ſpecies of the cornu ammonis : of the bivalye fref1 
water ſhel's we have five ſpecies of the chama kind ſix _ 
ſpecies of the muſcle kind, 

Of the pefen kind we have only one ſpecies. 

Of the multivalve claſs, there is not one known ſpecles, 
The reducing the ſeveral ſpecies to their proper geneia 
is ealy, from a remembrance of the characters of each 
genus of the marine ſhells. The limpet is a flat (kcll 
elevated into a ſort of cone at the ſummit. Of the ſnail 
kind, if the mouth be ronnd, the ſhell is a true limax ; 
when it is ſemicircular, the ſhell is a nerita ; and when 
it is oval or depreſled, and the clavicle is long, it is then 
a trochus. 'The turbo, or ſctew-ſhell, is known by its 
long and flender figure. The buccina are long-ſhaped, 
and have a tail, and their mouth is narrow; and the dolia 
are of a ſomewhat globoſe figure. The cornu ammonis 
and the umbilicated ſnail are often confounded together 
by thoſe who obſerve their external reſemblance among 
the freſh water ſhells ; but they are in reality ſufficiently 
different, the cornu ammonis being marked on the outh d 
with circular ridges, and divided on the inſide into fever. 
ſeparate cells like the common foſſile kinds; whereas the 
umbilicated ſnail is of an even external ſurface, and has 
only one cavity within, "The fnail alſo has its mouth 
placed toward one ſide, the CORNU ammonzs in the mid- 
dle: there are other differences, but theſe are ſuthcrent 
for the diſtinction. The chame are known by their 
roundiſh figure; the muſcles by being oblong ; am che 


pecten is known by its ears and its rig. Hilt, Nat. 
Eclair. p. 372. 


FLUX, Fruxus, in Medicine, an extraordinaiy iſſue, or 


— 


evacuation of ſome humour. 
Fluxes are various, and variouſly denominated, accord- 
ing to their ſeats, or the hnmours thus voided ; as 4 


flux of the belly, uterine flax, hepatic flux, ſalival Aue, 
& 


Ce 
The flux of the belly is of ſour kinds, which have exch 
their reſpecdive denominations, viz. the LIENTERY, Cr 


fluxus lientericus; the COELIAC, or fluxus chyloſus ; the 


DIARRHOEA ; and the DYSENTERY, or Þlaody-flux. 

A wound, or ſcarification acroſs the crown of the bead, 
is uſed in Scotland, to cure fluxes and dyſeuteries, 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. N? 312. 

The biſhop of Cloyne, in his refleCtions on tar-water, 
ſays, he has known a b!ooy-flux of long continuance, 
after divers medicines had been tried in vain, cured by 
TAR-water, But what he takes to be the moſt ſpeedy 
and eſſectual remedy in a 6/92dy-flux, is a clyſter of an 
ounce.of common brown rofin, diſſolved over a fire in 
two ounces of oil, and added to a pint of broth, which 
not long ſince he had frequent 4 of trying, when 
that 1 was epidemical. Nor cau he ſay, that any 
to whom he adviſed it, miſcarried. 


FLUX, abortive, fluxus abortivus, is ſometimes uſed, among 


the ancients, as ſynonymous with abortion or effluxion, 
viz. where the embryo loſes its hald, and flips away. lu 
this ſenſe, the eagle-ſtone is celebrated for ſtopping 
abortive fluxes ; for which end it was to be hung to the 
arm, ſubnexus ſpem uteri defendit a fluxibus abortivis. Sce 
ZETITES, 

Among 
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% - . * 

Among modern phyſicians, abortive fluxes, are chiefly 
underſtood of a kind of hæmorrhages, which ſometimes 

recede, and bring on abortion; at other times, burſt 
forth in the act of excluſion. | 
In this ſenſe, a late author defincs them a ſpecies of ute- 
rine hæmorrhages, happening to married women; when, 
after a ſtoppage of the menſes, for three or four months 
ſucceſſively, with a gradual ſwelling of the abdomen, 
and other ſigns of pregnancy, the blood begins to iſſue 
from the womb, at firſt ſparingly, like the regular menſes, 
but afterwards, burſts out with great force, attended 
with anxietics, fainting fits, and ſometimes with miſ- 
carriage. 
The cauſe is a violent ſeparation of the ſecundines from 
the uterus, which may ariſe from a vehement fit of paſ- 
ſion, or motion of the body, a fall, fright, or the like. 
Thunder, lightning, hot liquor, too liberal uſe of deob- 
ſtruents, or the navel-ſtring being too ſhort, ſometimes 
occaſion an abortive hæmorrbage. 
FLux of the mouth, or ſalival flux. See SALIVATION. 
The hepatic Flux of the ancients, is, by ſeveral moderns, 
held a mere name; being, in reality, an hzmorrhoidal 
flux, out of the hzmorrchoidal veins. Sce HEraTic 
Flux. 

Women are ſubject to three kinds of Huxes extraordinary : 
the firſt, called the MENsEs, or menfirual flux, as hap- 


pening every month; ſometimes cour ſes, as keeping pace 


with the moon; and ſometimes fers. 

The ſecond is after delivery, called LOCHaA. 

The third is irregular, and preternatural; and, for want 
of a better name, called xLUoOR albus, or the whites. 
FLox, in Hydrography, a regular, periodical motion of the 
ſea, happening twice in twenty-four hours ; wherein the 
water is raiſed, and driven violently againſt the ſhores. 
The flux, or foto, is one of the motions of the T IDE: 
the other, whereby the water ſinks and retires, is called 
the reſirr, or ebb. 

'There is alſo a kind of reſt, or ceſſation of about half 
an hour, between the flux, and reflux , during which 
time the water is at its greatelt height, called hg h-water, 
The flux is made by the motion of the water of the ſea, 
from the equator towards the poles z which, in its pro- 
greſs, ſtriking againſt the coaſts in its way, and meeting 
with oppoſition trom them, ſwells, and where it can find 
paſſage, as in flats, rivers, & c. riſes up, and runs into 
the land, 

This motion follows, in ſome meaſure, the courſe of the 
moon; as it loſes, or comes later every day by about 
three quarters of an hour; or more preciſely, by forty- 
eight minutes: and by ſo much is the motion of the 
moon flower than that of the ſun. It is always higheſt 
and greateſt in full moons, particularly thoſe of the equi- 
noxes. In ſome parts, as at Mount St. Michael, it riſes 
eighty or ninety feet, though in the open ſea it never 
riſes above a foot or two; and in ſome places, as about 
the Morea, there is no ux at all. It runs up ſome ri- 
vers above a hundred and twenty miles. Up the river 
Thames it only goes eighty, viz. near to Kingſton in 
Surty. 

* London- bridge, the water flows four hours, and 
ebbs eight; and below the bridge, flows five hours, and 
ebbs ſeven. 

FLUXES, in Metallurgy, are certain ſaline matters, which 
cauſe a body, otherwiſe not at all, or hardly fufible by 
* tire, to melt. Fixed alkalis, nitre, borax, tartar, and 
common falt, are the ſaline matters of which fluxes are 
generally compoſed, | 

The moſt powerful of theſe, are glaſs of lead, and the 
alkaline and neutral falts. Theſe ate principally uſed by 
aſſayers, when they would work mincrals in a ſmall quan- 
tity ; but when large quantities of minerals are to be 
wrought on, it is ſeldom poſſible to uſe faxes of this kind 
to any advantage, becauſe of their prices. In theſe caſes, 
ſtead of theſe expenſive fluxes, they uſe ſuch ſtones as 
are vitrified by a gentle fire, or the be made of the 
{ime {tones when melted, which always ſerve their pur- 
poles much better ; ſor the oftner theſe ſtones have been 
expoſed to the fire, the more eaſily are they put in fuſion : 
the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that the alkaline ſalt 
proceeding from the fuel of the fire, adheres to the ſcoriæ; 
and theſe added in large quantities to the reſt of the me- 
tals in great operations, cauſe the ſaid ores to melt, which 
are otherwiſe made refractory by the calcarious and in- 
combuſtible ſtones and earths mixed with them, 

The melting of gold and ſilver, and of their calxes, is 
greatly promoted by glaſs of lead, alkaline ſalts, &c. but 
when gold and ſilver in the fuſion itſelf, are to be purged 
from other metals and ſemimetals, it is proper to uſe 
nitre only; or if not ſo, nitre muſt be always mixed 
with the other ſalts ; for the ſemimetals and the four leſs 
perfect metals are deſtroyed by nitre. 

In this operation, nitte dy its detonation with their ſul- 
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phurs is in part alkaliſed, and by the help of a gentle 


fire, turns their calxes into vitreous and much attenuated 
ſcoriæ. 
From hence, the reaſon is plain, why gold and ſilver, 
when made brittle, are readily reſtored to their malle- 
ability by nitre : for the ſemi-merals, and among the me- 
tals, lead, and tin, moſt of all communicate this fault to 
old and ſilver; but theſe being changed, as before ob- 
erved, by nitre, are then rejected by gold and ſilver in 
a ſimple fuſion, ſo that they can no longet mix with theſe 
metals, unleſs they are themſelves firſt again reduced to 
their metallic ſtate ; and there is beſide theſe, no other 
body that can be mixed with filver and gold to render 
them brittle, unleſs crude charcoal happening to fall into 
the veſſel, wherein thoſe metals are melted, ſhould im- 
pregnate them with ſomething arſenical, there being ſome 
arſenic contained in coals of this kind; as has been de- 
monſtrated by Stahl and Hoffman. 
The leſs perfect metals, and the ſemi-metals, melt more 
ealily by adding ſalts to them than of themſelves; they 
always, however, loſe a great deal of their ſubſtance by 
this means; and this is more particularly the caſe in re- 
gard to copper and iron. To amend this, it is neceſſary 
to add ſome kind of fat body, which prevents the de- 
ſtruQtion, and even reduces the metals already deſtroyed; 
and this is the more neceſſary, when the calxes prepared 
either by burning, or by a detonation with nitre, are to 
be reduced, 
The moſt proper fu» on theſe occaſions, is that uſually 
known among metallurgiſts, under the name of the blac+ 
flux powder, and is thus prepared : | 
Lake of common nitre one part, of crude tartar tho- 
roughly dried, two or three parts; make them ſeparately 
into very fine powder, then grind them well together, 
and afterwards put them into an earthen pot, nariow at 
the orifice, not glazed within, and of capacity three 
times larger than the powder will take up; put this into 
a gentle fire, and as ſoon as the maſs begims to flame 
with ſome noiſe, ſhut the orifice of the veſſel with a tile; 
after the detonation is over, you will find in the veſſel a 
black oily alkaline ſalt, which is very ealiiy ſuſible in the 
fire, and is called the black flux : keep it in a dry warm 
place, and in a veſſel cloſely ſhut, to prevent its growing 
moiſt. 
Tartar being burnt either alone in veſſels cloſely ſhut, or 
detonated with nitre, is very readily alkalized; and thus 
retains a conſiderable quantity of the oil which it contains 
in great abundance, and which is fixed enough to remain 
with it, after this operation; and for this reaſon it very 
eaſily becomes a reducing flux, which, on account of its 
alkaline ſalts, diſſolves carths and ſtones, and changes 
them into an imperfect kind of glaſs by a moderate melt- 
ing fire; but the oil being of a more fixed nature, ſtill 
remains concealed therein, and is of great uſe both to 
preſerve metals from being deltroyed, and to reduce ſuck 
as have been deſtroyed already. 
If the pot in which this flux powder is made be glazed 


within, and part of the glazing comes off, and mixes 


with the flux, and melts with it, it is again reduced to 
lead, and may thus diſappoint the artificer ; for this cruſt 
of glazing is given to earthen veſſels by lead or litharge. 
Another caution is alſo neceſſary; which is, that all Fuxes 
muſt be kept and uſed very dry, for moiſt ſalts foam very 
much; and when the operations are made in cloſe veſſels, 
if the fire is quickly increaſed, not being able to get rid 
of the moiſture, the veſſels will ſplit and break. 

Beſides the black, aſſayers are alſo very fond of a white 
flux powder, which is prepared only of equal parts of nitre 
and tartar detonated in the ſame manner. For in this 
caſe the oil of the tartar is almoſt entirely conſumed by 
the abundance of the nitre, and the remaining maſs be- 
comes a whitiſh or aſh-coloured ſalt; which is alſo more 
powerfully alkaline, and ſharp than the foregoing. This 
flux is very eſſicacious in the diſſolving of ſtones, and 
earths; but for want of its oil is of a leſs reductive virtue, 
and deſtroys the metal, when the fire is continued a little 
longer than is required. 

By crude fax, is meant the mixture of nitre and tartar 
in any proportions, without detonation. 

Hux powders are of great ſervice alſo to reduce metals 
out of their reſpeCtive calxes, and to free them from the 
ſtones in which they are embodied ; but when the re- 
ſtactory calx of iron is to be reduced by a great and long 
laſting fire, theſe fuxes being greatly attenuated, though 
conſined in cloſe veſſels, part from their oily principle, 
and their alkaline ſalt remaining, being to corrode and 
conſume the veſſels, of what matter ſoever they are made, 
and finally make their way through them and get out. 
The firſt of theſe accidents is prevented by adding coal- 
duſt, which will never part wid its oil, without the help 
of a free air; and the others by an admixture of com- 


| mon glaſs, made of a due mixture of flints and fixed al- 


kali. 
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kali. For this is ſufficiently ſuſible, and readily melts 
with the . and by its viſcidity, in ſome ſort coagu- 
lates, and holds the ſalt of the flux together, and prevents 
it from ſo eaſily corroding the veſſels. Cramer, Art. Aſl. 
Spy ci, TEE 

he great ſecret in making and improving fuxes for the 
ores of metals, is not only to find ſuch ingredients as will 
be of efficacy to ſeparate the metal already ripened in the 
ore, but even to maturate and ripen the yet immature 
part of it in the fire; and ſomething of this kind we ap- 

rehend might be effected, as there is great reaſon to 
Gotiows, that certain fuxes will obtain a much larger yield 
of metals from certain ores than other fuxes in common 
uſe, though eſtcemed of the beſt, and perhaps of the 
deareſt kind: thus clean iron filings will often do more 
than borax ; but as the ſcales and ruſt of iron have com- 
monly been uſed under the name of. iron in Auxes, ſew 
operators know the value of pure iron in that intention, 
and many advantages are now obtained by mixing one 
ore with another of the ſame denomination, and with 
the flags or recrements of metals in the way of a flux, 
The fuxes for the ores of metals ſeem in general redu- 
cible to two kinds, the vitreous and the ſaline. The vi- 
treous are thoſe which either naturally bave a glafly form, 
or readily aſſume one in the fire ; the principal of theſe 
are glaſs of lead, glaſs of antimony, and borax. 
By the ſaline fluxes, authors generally mean thoſe which 
are compoſed of ſalts, whether tartar, nitte, fixed alkali, 
or the like, as the black Aux, ſandiver, pot-aſhes, and 
the like. The vitreous Pw ſeem deſtined more imme- 
diately to aA. upon the = or vitreſcible matter, where- 
with the ſtubborn ores are frequently mixed, and the ſa- 
line kind to act more immediately upon the matter of 
the ore itſelf, for the due excluſion or ſeparation of the 
metal. 
The more kindly ores require no fluxes at all, and often 
they contain in themſelves, the neceſſary matter for that 
flux thus there are copper ores, which being only ground 
to powder, and put into a common wind furnace, will 

ield as much pure metal at the firſt operation, as can 
be produced from them, by all the Hues. Shaw's Lec- 
tures, p. 256. 
Powder of antimony is a very good flux powder. By 
this alone may you readily melt iron or ſteel in a crucible, 
with an ordinary charcoal fre. 
Some of the cheapeſt and moſt powerful frxes now in 
uſe are dried wine-lecs, dried cow-dung and horſe-dung, 
dried river-mud, fuller's-earth, iron filings, common ſalt, 
potaſh, and ſandiver. Theſe may be uſed in the large 
works ; as nitre, tartar, borax, ſal ammoniac, and mer- 
cury ſublimate, in the leſs : as for compound fluxes, they 
arc very numerous, almoſt every operator having his par- 
ticular noſtrum; and it is plain that ſome fluxes are bet- 
ter adapted to the ores of ſome metals than others; but 
certainly a few general ones might be fixed upon, one or 
other of which would anſwer all the operator's expecta- 
tions. 
The three following preparations are all very general, 
very powerful, and not expenſive. 1. Take of nitre, 
prepared by long boiling in lime- water, of ſea- ſalt melted 
in the fire, of ſandiver, and of dry wine-lees, each one 
part; glaſs of lead, three parts, and powdered glaſs, 
eight parts; mix them all well together, and uſe them 
in an equal weight with ſtubborn orcs. 2. For a ftill 
ſtronger Aux, take equal parts of white tartar, common 
ſalt, and nitre prepared as above; calcine all together to 
a white powder, ard mix with it its own weight of glaſs 
of lead : of this flux add two parts to one part of the 
moſt ſtubborn 'ores. 3. For a very powerful ſaline flux, 
take of the ſtrongeſt ſoap-boiler's lees ſour pounds, of 
white tartar and common ſalt, melted in the fire, each 
one pound; boil theſe together, with four gallons of 
human urine, to a dry ſalt. This fur is particularly 
ſerviceable where ſulphur and cobalt abound, and render 
the ore very refractory. Shaw's Lectutes, p. 257. 
FLuxEs, in Enamel-painting, are uſed for forming the 
giounds and colours: there are two kinds of ſubſtances 


which enter the compoſition of enamel fuxes, viz. the | 


vitrifiable matters, which conſiſt of ſalts, lead, and arſe- 
nic, and the correCtives of theſe, which are calcined flints, 
ſand, or ſuch calcareous matter, which give body and 
firmneſs to the fluxing compoſition, without diſcolouring 
or changing the proper fluxing qualities, unleſs by di- 
miniſhing in a degree their vitrefactive power. The moſt 
active flux among ſalts is borax ; the next is lead; arſe- 
nic, joined with ſome other body already vitrified and 
hereby fixed, is the next powerful flux; and the feveral 
kinds of ſalts ſucceed, of which ſea-ſalt poſſeſſes the 
greateſt fluxing power. Though theſe are not ſtrong 
enough by themſelves, yet, as they are coloutleſs, they 
are neceſſary to be compounded with lead, cr ſubſtituted 

for it, with the aid of borax, for purpoſes in which the 
Har muſt be wholly deſtitute of colour. FHluxes of all 
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kinds are prepared by levigating the ingredients of which 
they conſiſt on a porphyry ſtone, with a mullar of the 
ſame matter or of flint; or in a mortar of agate or flint 
with an agate peſtle : or, for the ſake of expedition n 
mortar and peſtle of the common green glaſs may be 
previouſly uſed. This levigated matter muſt be then 
put into melting pots, and placed in a furnace, where 
the heat is nearly that of a ſtrong culinary fire; and 
when the vitrification is perfect, which may be known b 
the matter's being tranſparent and free from air-bubbles 
it muſt be poured out on an iron plate free from ruſt. 
and when cold, powdered and kept for uſe. See Ex. 
MEL, 


FLuxEs, in the ManufaFurt of Claſi, ate red-lead, pearl. 


aſhes, nitre, ſea-ſalt, borax, arſenic, the ſcoriz of fo 


commonly called clinkers, and wood-aſhes. Bes, 


See GLass. 


FLUXION, in Medicine, a ſudden collection of morbid 


matter in any part of the body, 

Fluxions ariſe either from the weakneſs, flaceidity, and 
inactivity of the part affected, which does not diſperſe 
protrude, or expel, the humours naturally received ines 
it; or from the derivation of ſome extraordinary quantit 

of peccant matter from ſome other part. 4 
This latter is properly called DEFLUXION, and, by.the 
ancients, at!ratrion. 

A fluxim, or d:fluxien, on the trachea and lungs, is 
called a CATARRH, , 


FLux10N, in the Newtonian analhyſi, denotes the velocity 


with which a flowing quantity is increaſed by its gene- 
rative motion: by which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 
from fluent or the fowing quantity, which is gradually 
and indefinitely incteaſing, after the manner of a ſpace 
which a body in motion deſcribes. 

Or, a fluxion' may be more accurately defined, 28, the 
magnitude by which any flowing quantity uculd be uni. 
formly increaſed in a given portion of time, with the 
generating celerity at any propoſed poſition, or inſtant, 
ſuppoſing it from thence to continue invatiab'e. 

Thus, it the point m move from A, and generate the 
right line A m, Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 29. and the ce- 
lerity at R be ſuch as would be fullcient, ſuppoling it to 
continue uniform from that point, to deſcribe the line 
R 7 in the given time; then Ry repreſents the fluxion of 
he variable line A m in that poſition. The rectangle 
AS, fig. 30. may be conceived to be generated by the 
parallel] motion of the invariable line in between AF 
and BG; and ſince Ry is the fuxion of A m, the rect- 
angle Rr 55 will be the ſpace which would be uniformly 


- Ceſcribed by nn, whillt Am would be uniformly en- 


creaſed by mr, and it is, therefore, the fAuxion of the 
generated rectangle ABS R. Farther, if the curvilineal 
ſpace A nn, ſig. 31. be generated by the parallel motion 
of mn, conſidered as variable, and R be the fluxicn of 
A m, the rectangle RS would be uniformly generated 
with the celerity, with which it begins to be generated, 
and with which the ſpace Amn is increaſed in the po- 
ſition Re, when the length and velocity of n are ſup- 
poſed to continue invariable from that poſition, and, 
therefore, agreeably to the deſinition, will be the Fuaien 
of the generated ſpace Amn. 

From this definition it appears, that the f.xi0»s of quan- 
tities are, always, as the celeritics by which the quanti- 
ties themſelves increaſe in magnitude. 

Mr. Simpſon obſerves, that there is an advantage in con» 
ſidering fluxions, not as mere velocities, but as the may- 
nitude which theſe velocities would, uniformly, generate 
in a given finite time: the imagination is not here con— 
fined to a ſingle point, and the higher orders of fuxicns 
are rendered much more eaſy and intelligible. And 
though fir Iſaac Newton defines #uxions to be the velo— 
cities of motions, yet he hath recourſe to the increments 
or moments, generated in equal particles of time, in 
order to determine thoſe velocities, which he afterwards 
teaches us to expound by finite magnitudes of other kinds. 
Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. i. picf. p. 6. and p. 2, &c. 


FLuxX1ONs, methed of, is the arithmetic and analyſis of 


fluxions, and fluents, or flowing quantities, 

Foreigners uſually define the method of fuxioms, the 
arithmetic, or analyſis, of infinitely, or rather indefi- 
nitely, ſmall variable quantities; or the method of find- 
ing an infiniteſimal, or. infinitely ſmall quantity, which, 
being taken an infinite number of times, becomes equal 
to a given quantity. 

Sir I. Newton, and, after him, the Engliſh authors, call 
theſe infinitely ſmall quantities, moments; conſidering 
them as the momentary increments, or decrements, 0 
variable quantities, e. gr. of a line conſidered as gene- 
rated by the flux of a point, or of a ſurface generated by 


the flux of a line. 


Accordingly, the variable quantities are called fluent, or 
flowing quantities ; and the method of finding either the 
fluxion, or the fluent, the method of fluxions. £9 

M, Leibnitz conſiders the ſame infinitely ſmall quantites 
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as the differences, or differentials, of two quantities ; 
and calls the method of finding thoſe differences, the 
differential calculus. Each of theſe ways of conſidering 
and denominating, has its advantages, which the retainers 
to this or that method ſtrenuouſly aſſert. 

Flowing quantities, i. e. ſuch as, in the geneſis of figures 

by local motion, are continually increaſing and diminiſh- 

ing, are certainly very properly denominated fluents : 

and as all figures may be-conceived as ſo generated, the 
infinitely ſmall increments or decrements of ſuch quan- 

titics, are very naturally denominated fluxions. 

Beſide this difference in the name, there is another in 

the notation. 

Sir I. Newton expreſſes the f{uxton of a quantity, as x, 

by a dot placed over it, as x; and M. Leibnitz expreſſes 

his differential of the ſame x», by prefixing a 4, as 4 + 

each of which methods of notation has likewiſe its ad- 

vantage. ö 

Setting aſide theſe circumſtances, the two methods are 

the ſame. 

The method of flux19ns is one of the greateſt, moſt ſub- 
tle, and ſublime diſcoveries of this, or, perhaps, of any 

age : it opens a new world to us, and extends our know- 

ledge, as it were, to infinity; it carries us beyond the 

bounds that ſeemed to have been preſcribed to the hu- 

man mind, at leaſt infinitely beyond thoſe to which the 

ancient geometry was confined. 

The hiſtory of this important diſcovery, as freſh as it is, 

is a little dark, and imbroiled. Two of the greateſt men 

of this age do both of them claim the invention, Sir I. 

Newton, and M. Leibnitz; and nothing can be more 

glorious for the method itſelf, than the zeal wherewith 

the partiſans of either fide have aſſetted their title. 

To give the reader a jult view of this noble diſpute, and 

of the pretenſions of cach party, we ſhall lay before him 

the origin of the diſcovery, and mark where each claim 

commenced, and how it was ſupport: d. 

The firlt time the method made its appearance in public, 

was in 1684, when M. Leibnitz gave the rules thereof 
in the Leipfic As of that year; but the dem: nſtrations 

he kept to himfelf. 'The two brothers the Bernouillis, | 
were preſently itruck with it, and found out the demon— 

ſtrations, though very difficult; and practiſed the calculus 
with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. 

However, M. Leibnitz began to propoſe his differential 

method in a letter, dated 21 Jan. 1677, in which he 

exactly purſues Dr. Barrow's method of tangents, pub- 

liſhed in 1670: and Sir I. Newton communicated his 

method of drawing tangents to Mr. Collins, in a letter 

dated 10 Dec. 1672; which letter, together with an- 

other dated 13 June, 1676, were ſent to M Leibnitz by 

Mr. Oldenburgh, in 1676. So that there is a ſtrong pre- 

ſumption that he might avail himſelf of the information 

contained in theſe letters, and other papers tranſmitted 

with them, and alſo in 1675, before the publication of 
his own letter, containing the firſt hint of his differential 
method. And it ſufficiently appears, that fir I. Newton 
had invented his method before the year 1669, and that 

he actually made uſe of it in his Compendium of Ana- 

lyſis and Quadrature of Curves befote that time, His 
attention ſeems to have been directed this way, even be- 
fore the plague which happened in London in 1665 and 


1666, when he was about twenty-three years of age: 


and, thereſore, there is no foundation for the hint ſug- 
geſted by the authors of the Encyclopedie Art. Differen- 
zrelle, that fir Iſaac borrowed the differential method from 
Dr. Barrow. 

This is all we hear of it, till the year 1687, when fir 
Ifaac Newton's admirable Principia came forth, which is 
almoſt wholly founded on the ſame calculus. 

The common opinion, at that time, was, that fir Iſaac, 
and M, Leibnitz, had each invented it about the ſame 
time: and what confirmed it was, that neither of them 
made any mention of the other; and that, though they 
agreed in the ſubſtance of the thing, yet they differed in 
their ways of conceiving ; called it by different names, 
and uſed different characters, | 

In effect, M. Leibnitz's character was ſuppoſed, by fo- 


reignets, to be ſomewhat more com modious than that of * 


ſir Iſaac Newton: accordingly, the method ſoon ſptead— 
ing itſelf, throughout Europe, M. Leibnitz's character 
went with itz by which means the geometricians were 
inſenſibly accuſtomed to look on him as the ſole, or prin- 
* inventor, 
Che two great authors themſelves, without any ſeeming 
concern, or diſpute, as to the property of the invention, 
enjoyed the glorious proſpect of the progrelles continu- 
ally making under their auſpices, till the year 1699, 
when the peace began to be diſturbed. _ 

Fatio, in a treatiſe Of the Line of ſwifteſt Deſcent, 
declared, that he was obliged to own fir Iſaac Newton 


as the firſt inventor of the differential calculus, and the 
Vo. II. Ne 135, 
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firſt by many years ; and that he left the world to judge, 
whether M. Leibnitz, the ſecond inventor, had taken any 
thing from him. This preciſe diſtinction between firſt 
and ſecond inventor, with the ſu'picion it infinuated, 
raiſed a controverſy between M. Leibnitz, ſupported by 
the editors of the Leipſic Acts, and the Er: gliſh geome- 
tricians, who declared for fir I. Newton. Sir Iſaac 


himſelf never appeared on the ſcene; his glory was be- 


come that of the nation; and his adherents, warm in 
5 cauſe of their country, needed not him to animate 
them, 

Writings ſucceeded each other but flowly, on either fide ; 
probably, on account of the diſtance of places ; but the 
controverſy grew {till hotter and hotter : till, at length, 
it came to ſuch paſs, that in the year 1-1 i, M. Leibniz 
complained to the Royal Society, that Dr. Keill had ac- 
cuſed him of publiſhing the method of fuxicns invented 
by fir I. Newton, under other names, and characters. 
He inſiſted, that nobody knew better than fir Iſage bim- 
ſelf, that he had ſtolen nothing from him; and required, 
that Dr. Keill ſhould publicly diſavo the ill conſtruction 
which might be put on his words. 

The ſociety, here appealed to as a judge, appointed a 
committee to examine all the old letters, papers, 8&c. that 
had paſſed among the ſeveral mathematicians, relating to 
the point; and, after a ſtric examen of all the evidences 
that could be procured, gave in their 1eport to this pur- 
poſe : ** That Mr. Leibnitz was in Lo, don in 1672, and 
„ kept a correſpondence with Mr. Collins by mcans of 
« Mr. Oldenburgh, dll Sept. 1676, when he returned 
« from Paris to Hanover, by way of London and Am- 
© ſterdam: that it did not appear that M. Leibnitz knew 
&« any thing of the differential calculus beiore bis letter 
© of the 21ſt June, 1677, which was a year after a copy 
of a letter, wrote by hr I. Newton, in the year 1672, 
© had been ſent to Paris to be communicated to him, 
and above four years after Mr. Collins began to com- 
municate that letter to his correſpondents; wherein 
* the method of fluxiens was ſalliciently explained, to 
let a man of his ſagacity into the whole matter : and 
« that fir I. Newton had even invented his method be- 
fore the year 1669, and, of conſequence, fifteen years 
© before M. Leibnitz had given any thing on the ſubject 
« in the Leipſic Acts.“ And thence they concluded, 
that Dr. Keill had not at all injured M. Leibnitz in what 
he had faid. : 

The ſociety printed this cenſure of theirs, together with 
all the pieces and materials relating thereto, under the 
title of Commercium Epiſtoiicum de Analyſi Promota, 


| Lond. 1712. This book waz carefully diſtributed through 


Europe, to vindicate the title of the Engliſh nation to the 
diſcovery; for fir Iſaac, as already hinted, never appear- 
ed in it: whether it were that he truſted his honour 
with his compatriots, who were zealous enough in the 
cauſe z or whether it were that he was cven ſuperior to 
the glory thereof, 
M. Leibnitz and his friends, however, could not ſhew 
the ſame indifference : he was accuſed of a theft; and 
the whole Commercium Epiſtolicum either expreſſes it in 
terms, or inlinuates it. Soon aſter the publication there- 
of, a looſe ſheet was printed, at Paris, in behalf of M. 
Leibnitz, then at Vienna. It is wrote with great zeal 
and ſpitit; and maintains, boldly, that the method of 
fluxtons had not preceded that of differ-nces : and even 
infinuates, that it might have ariſen from it. The detail 
of the proofs, on each ſide, would be too long, and could 
not be underſtood without a large commeat, which muſt 
enter into the deepeſt geometry. 
M. Leibnitz had begun to work upon a Commercium 
Epiſtolicum, in oppoſition to that of the Royal Society 
but he died before 1t was completed. 
A ſecond edition of the Commercium Epiſtolicum was 
printed at London in 17223 where fir Ifaac Newton, 
in the preface, account, and annotations, which were 
added to that edition, particularly anſwered all the ob- 
jections which M. Leibnitz and M. Bernouilh were able 
to make fince the Commercium firſt appeared in 1712. 
See alſo Raphſon's Hiſt. F/rxion. From the laſt edition 
of the Commercium, and the various original papers 
contaired in it, it evidently appears that fir Ilaac New- 
ton had diſcovered this method of fux:ons many years be- 
fore M. Leibnitz's pretenſions. 
It muit be owned, that there are ſtrong preſumptions in 
ſavour of M. Leibnitz; preſumptions, we mean, that he 
was no plagiaty : for that fir Itaac Newton was the firlt 
inventor, is paſt all difpute; his glory is ſecure ; the rea- 
ſonable part, even among the foreigners, allow it : and 
the queſtion is only, whether M. Leibnitz took it from 
him, or fell upon the lame thing with bim; for, in his 
Theory of Abitr»aQ Notions, which he dedicated to the 
Royal Academy, 1671, before he had ſeen any thing of 
fir I, Newton's, he already ſuppoſed infinitely ſmall quan 
6 2 titie 
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quantities, ſome greater than others ; which is one of the | 
great principles of the ſyſtem. 
The doctrine conſiſts of two parts, viz. the Dire me- 
thod of flu xiont, called, alſo, Calculus diſferentialis; and 
the Inverſe method of furious, or Calculus integr allt. 
The latter is directly oppoſite to the former, and is a 
ſequel of it: both of them are adopted into the new geo- 
metry, and make reigning methods therein, 
The firſt deſcends from finite, to infinite ; the latter aſ- 
cends from infinitely ſtttall, to finite: the one de-com- 
ounds a magnitude ; the other re-eſtabliſhes it. 
he foundation of the direct method of fiuxions amounts 
to this problem : the length of the ſpace deſcribed being 
contintially (that is, at all times) given, to find the ve- 
locity at any time propoſed. 
The foundation of the inverſe method of #uxions amounts 
to this problem: the velocity cf the motibn being con- 
tinually given, to find the ſpate deſcribed by it at any 
time propoſed. 


Direct method of FL x OS. All finite magnitudes are here 


conceived to be reſolved into infinitely ſmall ones, ſup- 
poſed to be generated by motion, as a line by the motion 
of a point, a ſuperficies by a line, and a ſolid by a ſuper- 
ficies ; and they are the elements, moments, or differences, 
thercof. 

"The art of finding theſe infinitely ſmall quantities, or. 
the velocities by which they are generated, and of work- 
ing on them, and diſcovering other infinite quantities, by 
their means, makes the ditect method of Huxiont. 

What renders the knowledge of infinitely ſmall quantities 
of ſuch ſignal uſe and extent is, that they have relations 
to each other, which the finite magnitudes, whereof they 
are the infiniteſimals, have not. 

Thus, e. g. in a curve, of any kind whatever, the in- 
finitely ſmall differences of the ordinate and abfciſs have 
the ratio to each other, not of the ordinate and abſcifs, but 
of the ordinate and ſubtangent; and, of conſequence, the 
abſciſs and ordinate alone being known, give the ſubtan- 
gent unknown ; or, which amounts to the ſame, the tan- 
gent itſelf, See the Inverſe method of FLUX10ns, 

The method of notation in fluxions, introduced by the 
inventor, fir I. Newton, is thus: 

The variable, ot flowing quantity, to be uniformly aug - 
mented, as fuppoſe the abſciſs of a curve, he denotes by 
the final letters v, x, y, 2, and their fluxions by the ſame 


Jet'er with dots placed over them, thus, 9 4 . And 


the initial letters a, 6, e, d, &c. are uſed to expreſs inva- 
riable quantities. 

Again, if the fluxions themſelves are alſo variable quan- 
titzes; and are continually increaſing, or decreaſing, he 
conſiders the velocities with which they increaſe, or de- 
creaſe, as the fluxions of the former fluxions, or ſecond 
Huxiam; which are denoted by two dots over them, thus, 
T XX Ss 

After the ſame manner one may conſider the augments, 
and diminutions of theſe, as their Auxions alſo; and thus 
proceed to the third, fourth, fifth, &c. fuxions, which 
will be noted thus, „* 2: „ 2 2. 5 x 2, &. We 
may obſerve, in general, that the fluxions of all kinds 
and orders whatever, are contemporaneous, or ſuch as 
may be generated together, with their reſpeCtive celeri- 
tics, in one and the ſame time. 


Laſtly, if the lowing quantity be a ſurd, as ſa—b; 


. 1 — 0 33 
he notes its Huxian Va : if a fraction 7 he 
—_ 


notes it, ARS Vide Wallis's Algebra, p. 392, apud 
0 # 

Oper. vol. ii. See FLUENT. | 
The chief ſcope and buſineſs of fluxions is, from the 
flowing quantity given, to find the fluxion ; for this we 
hall lay down one general rule, as ſtated by Dr. Wallis, 
and aſterwards apply and exemplify it in the ſeveral caſes. 
«« Multiply each term of the equation ſeparately by the 
&« ſeveral indices of the powers of all the flowing quan- 
* tities contained in that term; and in each multiplica- 
tion, change one root or letter of the power into its 
« proper fluxion: the aggregate of all the products con- 
« nected together by their proper ſigns, will be the fluxion 
* of the equation deſired.” 

The application of this rule will be contained in the fol- 
lowing caſes. I. To expreſs the fuxions of ſimple va- 


riable quantities, as already mentioned, you need only | 


put the letter, or letters, which expreſs them, with a 
dot over them: thus, the fluvion of x48 x, and the fluxion 


of y is y, and the fluxien of x+y+v+z, is x+y+v +2; 
&c 


Note, For the fluxion of permanent quantities, when any 
ſuch are in the equation, you muft imagine o, or a Cy- 
pher ; for ſuch quantities can have no fluxton, properly 
ſpeaking, becauſe they are without motion, or invariable. 


\ 
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Again, the Puxion of a quantity, which decreaſes, in- 
, ſtead of increaſing, is to be conſidered as negative, 


II. To find the FLUX10Ns of the produt?s of two or mere varia 


alle or flowing quantities. Multiply the fluxien o 
fimple quantity by the factors of the amy wh 
—4* of 1 _ ; _ connect the laſt products by 
their proper : then the ſum, or aj | 
22 folighe. my MO ts 
Thus, the fluxion of x y, is 45 42. For, let two ri 
lines; D E, and FG, move nt to themſelves — 
two other right lines, B A and BC, Tab. II. Geometry 
fig. 32.) and 12 the rectangle DF. Let them a 
ways interſect each other in the curve B H R, and jet 
D 4 (x) and F/) be the fuxions of their ſides B D (x 
and B F (y); and dtaw dm and 2 arallel to DH and 
FH. The "Ivy" of the area B H (ſee the beginnin 
of this article) is Dm or y #, and that of the area B F 
is F or xy, and therefore the fluxion of the whole rect. 
angle EF=zxzz2BDH+BFGvwilllbe+ty + x3. The 
fluxion of y is 2 ＋ y =u + yzu; for if x be put = 
2 u, then y z uV will be = y x, and its fluxion = y + + xj: 
but x being zu, and x=z# + uz, y; + xy, by ſub. 
ſtitution, will be =yzu+yuz+y3zuv. And the fluxion 
of xy x, is xuys+xuyz+xfyz++nyz; and the 
fiuxion of a + x X b—y (the common product bei 
bx —ya=— xy) will af l — Xx. n 


III. To find the FLUX10N of a fraction — Tultiply the fuxim 


duct ſubtract the fluxion of the denominator drawn inta 
the numerator; this will be the numerator, and the ſquare 
of the denominator will be the denominator of the ſtac- 
tion expreſſing the flaxion of the given fraction. 


Thus the fluxien of — is . 

9 Yy 
For ſuppoſe Dx, then will x = yx, which equal quan- 
tities muſt have equal #:x/075; therefore X=3z +25 
and 25 4; and dividing all by y, — =i= 


of the Dirac th the denominator, and from this pto- 


8 
1 I 
(becauſe = 2) 4 8 oy FOYER + arm 
bi J y 79 


wherefore this laſt is the fuxion of the fraction — A5 
a Jy 


becauſe z being = E, & will be equal fo the fluxion of 
9 


2 
y P 
89 2 Tp 
And the fuxion of * will be _ ; for the permanent 


quantity @ having no fluxi:n, there can be no product of 
the fluxion of the numerator into the denominator; as 


there would have been, had à been x, x, or any other 
variable quantity. 


IV. To find the FLUX10N of a power. —Multiply the fuzion 


of the root by the exponent of the power, and the pro- 
duct by that power of the ſame root, whoſe exponent is 
leſs by unit than the given exponent z and likewiſe by 
the invariab'e quantity and co-eſſicient, if there be 
any. 

Thus, the fluxion of x x will be 2x #; forxxaxXx; 
but the fluxion of x Xx=xx + x+=2+x, &c. and the 
fluxtion of x* will be 3x x *. That of x* will be 8 x? x, &c. 
that of « x* will be 25 * +; that of 3 à x* will be 12 4 
X* Xx» 

Or, if m expreſs the index of any power, as ſuppoſe a” ; 
its fluxton will be m A = x. 

If the power be produced from a binomial, &c. as ſup- 
poſe x , or xx + 2xy + yy, its flexion will be 2 * 
* +yXx+), or 2# x + 2x3 +2x3+2y. 


If the exponent be negative, as ſuppoſe x =» or —— its 


fu xion will be — m H . 


| — 11 
Or, if you would do it by way of fraction, — 
(for the ſquare of a" is K* = m i x = — 
mai as before; =, removing e to the de- 
nominator, by changing the ſign of the exponent, _ 


If the power be imperſeR, i. e. if its exponent be a ſtac- 


— — . m 
tion, as ſuppoſe Hu; or in the other notation 8 


ſuppoſe 1 =Z: then if you raiſe up each member 10 


the power of u, it will ſtand thus, &“ the flux! 


of which will be, by this general os mani 8 
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+ : ad 4 1 mM x x —1 
Whetefore = will be= 72 


m x i m 


—_ —_ 


(by dividing both parts 
K+; of 3 : 


* — 
n 2 —1 
1— J7] 
pa „ and 


by n t) and 


e; putting, inſtead of 2 t, its value x 


: War." m 
the above expreſſion will become A&M, — z X 


xn n 
: 
n 
mu- u- mum 1 


2 owe "> xh 
n 1 n 


M 
, * 0 * 
429 —1— 7 x 


VN. Or, more briefly, atecording to 
1 
. 2 
the rule, the fluxion of Van or x — will be Au. 
— , Ke. 
„ * ” * 
v. Te fad the Fux los of ſurd quantities. Suppoſe it re. 
quired to find the flvxion of / 27 A, or 2 r #—# PL 


Suppoſe 2rx—axx)\i=2; then is 2rx—xxX,=ZzZz5 
and conſequently r x—x £3 and, by diviſion, 
—— CCD 


* 


=* = (by ſubſtitution) = to the 


2 ; 
rien of /2r x — XxX ; 
= by the preceding rule, the fluxion of 2r Xx * 4 


will be 4 X21 x=—2XxX2TX—XxX# | 1x „ 


27x—-X 71 — 9 4. See Pow ER. 
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V 2rx—xx 


If it be required to find the fuxion of ay = xx, 13 for 
iert put z; then ay—#x z anday=2 xx 
wes Fs oF 6 and multiplying by 3, 3 6.5 <6 * x 
S K-; and, conſequently, 3a 2 2 y—=bz I t 
equal (ſubſtituting a y — i 3 * <8 a 
* 5% +3axty—boOyxxt 12 4a * x G * 
to the fluxicn of ay . | 

VI. To find the FLUXION of quantities compounded of ratio- 
nal and ſurd quantities—Let it be required to find the 


fluxion of bx* + cax + e a* X V xx +aa=z Put 
5 + cax+ea* p, and V xx+aa =q Then 
the given quantity is p 9 = %, and the fluxton thereof is 
* * 

p 7 + 75 Se but 1 is = xx +aa, and pis= 2b 
* ca therefore, in the equation pg + qp= , 
if in the place of p, 4, p, 9, we reſtore the quantities they 

'S. Eo beat: XA 
repreſent, we ſhall have - T7 ET + 2bxx 

i Vx ＋ 42 4 
R VI +4 IS INN x* + a = . Which 
being reduced to one denomination, gives 3 bx*+2 a c x* 
t$ea*x+2batx+ca'xx x 5 
WW xx+aa 

the given quantity, 
VII. To find the FLUxX10N of à hgarithm. The fluxion of 
the hyperbolic logarithm of any quantity is equal to the 
Fluxion of that quantity divided by the quantity itſelf : e. 


= = to the fluxien of 


gr. the fluxjon of the hyperbolic logarithm of x is = = 


for let LQ Tab. II. Analy/is, fig. 49. be an hyperbola, 
I 


whoſe aſymptotes are OR and and whoſe parameter 
is ALSA O=1 : draw an ordinate P M parallel to AL, 
and the ſpace APML will be the hyperbolic logarithm 
of the line OP; and, therefore, the fluxion of the ſpace 
APML will be equal to the fuxien of the hyperbolic Lo- 
GARITHM of the line OP. But the fuxion of this ſpace, 
OP being = x, and PM =y, is = y x, and OP: AO 
:: LA: MP by the nature of the curve; i. e. x: 1:: | 


I:y = —; therefore y x =—. Then, from the na- 
x * 


ture of LoGaRITHMs, the hyperbolic logarithm of 10 
(viz. 2.30258, &c.) is to the common logarithm of 10 
(viz. 1) as the hyperbolic logarithm of any number x to 
the common logarithm of the ſame number x; i. e. L 
being made = 2.30258, &c. L: I:: the hyperbolic lo- 


Fi m of x: common logarithm of x : and therefore | 
:1:: the fuxion of the hyperbolic logarithm of *: 


the fuxion of the common logarithm of x: i. e. L: 1:: 
* 


2 . which is the Huxion of the common logarithm 
I 


of»; or becauſe I 0. 43429, &c. the modulus of the 


Brigean or common form of logarithms, if ＋ be M, 


che fluxivn of the common logatithm of # (viz. 25 ) 


will be = — x M; or, the fuxion of the hyperbolic 
logarithm of any number multiplied by Mor 0.43429, 
&c. is = the fuxiom of the common logarithm of the 


ſaid number. 


VIII. To find the Fr.ux10M of an exportential or percurrent | 


quantity, i. e. of a quantity having a variable exponent, 
as yx. Suppoſe * u; then, by the properties of loga- 
rithins, x X log. y = log. =. And finding the fuxions of 


theſe terms, & x log, 4 R 28 = M being as 

in the preceding article: conſequently, the flux!on of yx 
k u 4 7 1 aw NE 3 

. 2 * log. y 2 Nx log. I i. 


IX. To find the FL u xi + a reflang, tobe one fide x i 
n_this 


creaſes, and the other y decreaſes. s caſe the flumon 
of the decreaſing quantity is negative with reſpect to that 
of the increaſing quantity (ſee the beginning of this ar- 
ticle), and therefore, the ſign of the term affected with 
it ought to be changed ; e. gr. the fluxion, of the rect- 
angle xy, in theſe circumſlances will be expreſſed by 


Xy—XY. . IE 6M wv | : 
X. 7 9 find the ſecond, third, c. Fl uxiox of a flowing 


quantity, Theſe fluxions differ in nothing, except their 
order and notation, from firſt fuxions, being actually 
ſuch to the quantities from which they are immediately 
derived; and therefore, they may be found, in the ſame 
manner, by the general rules already delivered. 
Thus, by the 4th rule, the firſt Auxjon of x3 is 3* 4 ; and 
if x be ſuppoſed conſtant, or if the root æ be generated 
with an equable celetity, the fluxion of 3 * 4, or 23 x, 
will be 3xx2x+=6x £*, which is the ſecond fuxion of 
*; and 6 K will be its third fluxior ;: but if the celerity 
with which x is generated be variable, either increaſing 
or decreaſing, then x, being variable, will have its fuxion 
denoted by &, &c. In this cafe, me een of 3a* Xx + 
will be, by the 2d and 4th rules, 6% * ＋ 3 x * = 
6 x x*+3 x* x, the ſecond fluxion of &. And the third 
fluxion of x*, obtained in like manner from the laſt, will 
be bzxXa*+6xX2:x+6xxX#+ 3x*$=6 "+18 x 5 
„ + 3 *. 'Thus alſo, if j=n , then un- 
* "=? n x*—1; and if &*= i, then 28 225 
5 *, &c. 


FLUXI1ONs, inverſe methzd of, or calculut integralis, conſiſts in 


finding finite magnitudes from the infinitely ſmall parts 
thereof, and in determining the variable quantity or flu- 
ent from the velocity with which it flows at any point or 
term aſſigned, or the given fluxion. 
It proceeds, as already obſerved, from infinitely ſmall 
quantites to finite; and recompounds and ſums up what 
the other has reſolved : whence it is alſo called, by ſome, 
the ſummatory calculus, 
But What that has decompounded, this does not always 
re-eſtabliſh ; ſo that the inverſe method is limited and 
imperfect, at leaſt hitherto; if it were once complete, 
cometry would be arrived at its laſt perfection. 
To give an idea of its nature and office, take the inſtance 
alceady propofed in the direct method: in that the infi- 
nitely ſmall quantities of the ordinates and abſciſs, be- 
ing known, give the ſubtangent required; in this, on the 
contrary the ſubtangent of an unknown curve being had, 
gives the infinitely ſmall quantities of the abſciſs and or- 
dinate which produced it, and, of conſequence, the ab- 
ſciſs and ordinate themſelves z which are finite magni- 
tudes, in whoſe relation the whole eſſence of the curve 
is founded. 
But the diſtinguiſhing uſe of this method is in meaſuring. 
The baſe of a parallelogram multiplied by the infinitely 
fmall element of its altitude, gives an infinitely ſmall pa- 
rallelogram; which is the element of the finite parallelo- 
gram, and is repeated an infinity of times therein, i. e. 
as many times as there ate points in the height of the pa- 
rallelogram. 
To have the bnite parallelogram, therefore, by means of 
its element, the element muſt be multiplied by the alti- 
tude; which is the inverſe method of fluxions, re-aſcend- 
ing from the infinitely ſmall quantity to the finite. 
Such a circuit of infiniteſimals, it is true, would be im- 
pertinent, in ſo ſimple a caſe ; but when we have to do 
with ſurfaces terminated by curves, the method then be- 
comes neceſſary, or at leaſt, ſuperior to any other, 
Huppole, e. gr. in a parabola, the ſpace included between 
two infinitely near ordinates, an infinitely fmall portion 
of the axis, and an infinitely little arch of the curve; it 
is certain, this infinitely ſmall ſurface is no parallelo- 
gram; ſince the two parallel ordinates which terminate 
it on one fide are not equal; and the arch of the curve, 
oppolite to the little portion of the axis, is frequently 
neither "ns. nor parallel thereto ; and yet this furface, 


which 


The preceding obſervations are more 


| of *FA*XIET GC. == 


| of a= + 2=)" x 2 —1 E is = 


By theſe methods the fluent is found when the fuxion is 


FLU 


which is no parallelogram, may be conſidered, in the 


ſtricteſt geometry, as if it really were one, becauſe it is 


infinitely ſmall ; and the error, of conſequence, infinitely 
little, i. e. none. | 

So that, to meaſure it, there needs nothing but to multi- 
ply an ordinate of the parabola by the infinitely ſmall | 
tion of the axis correſponding thereto. Thus we have 
the element of the whole parabola ; which element be- 
ing raiſed, by the inverſe method, to a finite magnitude, 
is the whole ſurface of the parabola. | 

This advantage, ſo peculiar to the geometry of infinites, 


of being able, without any error, to treat little arches of 


curves as if they were right lines ; curvilinear fpaces, as 
if rectilinear ones, &c. enables it not only to go with 
more eaſe and readineſs than the ancient geometry, to 
the ſame truths, but to reach a great number of truths 
which were inacceſſible to the other. 

Its operations, in effect, are more eaſy, and its diſcove- 


ties more extenſive; and ſimplicity and univerſality are 


its diſtinguiſhing characters. 

ly applicable 
to the method of infinites and indivifibles than to the New- 
tonian method of fluxiens, in which magnitudes of vari- 


© ous kinds are capable of increaſe, not by a repeated ac- 


ceſſion of parts, but by a continued motion of flux. See 


the fequel of this article. | 
Flux ros grven, to find the flowing quantity belonging to any. 
To have the doctrine of the inverſe method correſpond 
and keep pace with that of the dire, we will apply it in 


the ſame caſes, 

1. In the general, to expreſs the variable quantity of a 
Aurion, there needs nothing but to write the letters with - 
out the dots, or to ſubſtitute the variable or flowing let- 
ter for its fuxion, Thus the flowing quantities of x, 5, &, 
are x, y, x. | 

2. To find the fluent of a compound fluxional expreſhon 
conſiſting of the products of two or more flowing quan- 
tities drawn into their fuxions; or which conſiſts of the 

uxion of each quantity drawn into the other, or product 

of the reſt of the quantities. 

Multiply the flowing quantities together ; and the pro- 
duct is the fluent required. E. gr. the fluent of zy+x 
is =xy; of xy z+xyz+xyzis=#y x, &c. 

3. To find the fluxion of a fraction. The following rule 
will ſerve in many caſes. Divide the laſt term in the nu- 
merator by the fuxion of the negative ſquare root of the 
denominator ; then divide this quotient by the affirmative 
ſquare root of the denominator for the required fluent. 


Thus the fluent of 4 „ 4 loam = 


2 
4. To find the fluent of an expreſſion compounded of 
different fluxionary terms conneCted together by the 
br + and —. 
ind the ſeparate fluents of the different terms, and con- 
nect them together by the ſigns of their reſpeCtive 


xXy—XJ 


fluxiens, Thus, the fluent of a4 y+x 5 — N 


is =ax+xy—= 


5. To find the flowing quantity belonging to the fluxion 
of any power, either perfect, or imperſect. Take the 
fluxionary letter, or letters, out of the equation; then 
augment the index of the fluxion by 1, or unity: laſtly, 
—_— the fluxien by the index of its power ſo increaſed 
unity. 

us, (vopdſe x x x propoſed ; by taking away x it will 
be 3x x; and by increaſing its index by unity, it will 
be 3xx &; then dividing it by 3, its now (augmented) 
index, the quotient will be xx x, the flowing quantity 
required. 

nm 
| m 
pound fluxionary expreſſions, if the fluxionary part is 


Again, the fluent of 1 


equal, or in an invariable ratio to the fluxion of the quan- 
tity under the vinculum, the fluent may be had by add- 


ing 1 to the index of the power, and dividing by the 


fluxion of the quantity under the vinculum drawn into | 


the index of the power thus increaſed, E. gr. the fluent 
—_ x + x\"X 3a +Oxz _ 
3 N E 
x+ x: the fluent of a ＋ e 2") N d E is = 
Ter x d 2 —1½ 4 Tc xd; and the fluent 


m TI xn nN nN 
an + 2m "+1 


mxn-+1 


given; and the rules are derived from thoſe of the direct 
method; as the rules in diviſion and evolution in algebra 


are deduced from thoſe of multiplication and involution. 


As when a fluent conſiſts of a variable, and or 


| 


Will her = In com- 
m | 


| 


part, the latter does not appear in the fuxion; ſo when 


any flaxion is propoſed, it is only the variable part of 
fluent that can be derived from it. If ; e _ 


fluxion that may be propoſed, the variable part of the 


fluent will be equal to x; for ſuppoſing y to be any va. 
riable quantity, if x + y could repreſent the fluent of £ 
then x + 5 would be equal to x, and 5 = 0, or y would "54 
invariable, againſt the ſuppoſition. But ſuppoſing K to 
repreſent any invatiable quantity, then x + K may gene- 
rally repreſent the fluent of xz. If it be required to find 
ſuch a fluent of x as ſhall vaniſh when x is ſuppoſed to 
vaniſh, it can be no other than x;-and if it be required 
that the fluent ſhould vaniſh when is equal to any given 
quantity a, then by ſuppoling x + K to vaniſh when x 
becomes equal to a; we ſhall have a+K =0, or K=—a; 
whence the fluent is x — 3. In the fame manner, the 
fluent of — may be generally repreſented by K — . 
When a fluxion that is propoſed coincides with any of 
thoſe which were deduced from their fluents in the pre- 
ceding articles, the variable part of the fluent required 
muſt coincide with that which was there propoſed. Ag 
diviſion in algebra leads us to fractions, and evolutions 
to ſurds ; ſo the inverſe method of fluxions leads us often 
to quantities that arc not known in common algebra, and 
that cannot be expreſſed by common algebraic ſymbols. 
Maclaurin's Flux. art. 735. 
We cannot here pretend to enter into a detail of the rules 
of the inverſe method of fluxions. We ſhall only obſerve 
in general, that a fluxion being propoſed, its fluent may 
ſometimes be found accurately in algebraic terms; but 
this is far from being always poſſible ; and recourſe muſt 
ſometimes be had to a converging ſeries. Thus, if 
nx"—! , were propoſed, the variable part of the fluent is 
found by adding unity to the exponent of the power, di- 
viding by the exponent thus increaſed, and by the fuxicn 
of the root; that is, the variable part of the fluent of 
8 wy 
A will be 2 
n —ITIX E 
this fluent requires the addition or ſubtraction of ſome 
conſtant quantity to render it complete, which can only 
be known from the nature of the problem under confi- 
deration : e. gr. the fluent of x * x may be either re- 
preſented by x» or by x" & a, becauſe à being conſtent, 
the fluxion of * = a, as well as of x" is „ i. 


=x", But in many caſes 


To find this invariable quantity that muſt be added or 


ſubtracted, is to corre the fluent. In order to do this, 
the beſt way is ro conſider how much the variable part of 
the fluent, firſt found, differs from the truth, in that 
particular circumſtance when the required quantity which 
the whole fluent ought to expreſs, is equal to nothing; 
then, that difference added to or ſubtracted from the va- 
riable part, as occaſion requires, will give the fluent 
truly corrected. For, fince the difference of two quan- 
tities flowing with the ſame celerity, or having equal 
fluxions, is either nothing at all, or conſtantly the ſame, 
the difference in that circumſtance will likewiſe be the 
difference in all other circumſtances ; and, therefore, be- 
ing added to the leſſer quantity, or ſubtracted from the 
greater, both become equal. Let the variable quantities 
x and y be firſt ſuppoſed to begin their exiſtence together, 
or to be generated at the ſame time: e. g. 1. Lett y = 
@* * "of "a 


3 if y=0, vaniſh- 


a“ x x, the fluent will bey = 


es, becauſe x is alſo = e, and the fluent needs no cor- 
rection. 2, Let 35 = a + *) * x; and y will be = 
4 + al aA 


; but when y = e and x= o, becomes = 


4 4 
2. and, tankers, 22D always exceeds y by — and 
4 4 4 


» | EP" 
the fluent properly corrected will be) 2 —— 


a3x + —— + a x3+ - But this fluent may be found 


without correction, by expanding a + * in the origi- 
nal equation, which will become q = & x +34 X#*+34 

a" * x + 
x2 x + x* x, whence y = 43x +. = a = 
| FORT); 


3+ Let - * * 43 then, y = — 3 


, and 


— 2 
y being = o. — becomes = — 775 therefore 


— is too little by =; and the fluent corrected ha 
a 3 
x 1 
be 7182 2 4 o &c. 


In the ſolution of other problems, the value of _ 


F LU 


equal to nothing, when that of & is equal to any given 
quantity a. E. gr. Let j g x, andy is = but when 


y=0% is = 5 by ſuppoſition; thereſore, che corrected 


8 ONE ; 
Auent will be y== oY 2. Let y) = = , theny = — 
* an- 


, Ke. 


— — 
» 


n+1 


But if the propoſed fluxion were 


which corrected becomes y = 


n+1 


_ _ we cannot find 
its fluent by the rule above given ; however, we may 
throw the fiuxion into an infinite sERIES by dividing a by 


a—x in the uſual method, and we ſhall find the quotient 


2 xi a F 


22. &c. Now the fluent of each term 
a a® a 


of this ſeries may be found by the foregoing rule; and 
therefore the fluent of — will be expreſſed by the ſe- 


1 7 
ries x + — re &c. which may be of uſe for 


determining the fluent when x is very ſmall in reſpect of 
a; becauſe in that caſe, a few terms at the beginning of 
the ſeries will be nearly equal to the value of the whole. 
But it often happens that the ſeries deduced in this me- 
thod converges ſo ſlowly, as to be of little or no uſe. 
Or, becauſe the fluxion of the hyperbolic logarithm of 
any quantity is equal to the fiux:on of that quantity di- 


vided by the quantity itſelf, the fluent of —=will be = 
@ X hyp. log. of a- *. For the fluxion of a— * is — x, 
which divided by a—x is . See Maclaurin's Tr. of 


Fluxions. art. 737. 744. 827. Sterling, De Summat. 
Serier. p. 28. and Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. i. p. 87, &c. 
Mathematicians do not always immediately recur to 
infinite feries, when it does not apy that a fluent 
can be aſſigned in a finite number of algebraic terms. 
The arches of a circle, and hyperbolic areas or lo- 
garithms, cannot be aſſigned in algebraic terms, but 
bave been computed with great exactneſs by ſeveral me- 
thods. By theſe with algebraic quantities, wy ſegments 
of conic ſections, and the arches of a parabola, are ea- 
fily meaſured; and when a fluent can be aſſigned by them, 
this is conſidered as the ſecond degree of reſolution. 
When it does not appear that a fluent can be meaſured 
by the areas of conic ſections, it may however be mea- 


ſured in ſome caſes by their arcs; and this may be con- 


fidered as the third degree of rei If it does not 
appear that a fluent can be aſſigned by the arc of any co- 
nic ſections (the circle included) it may however be of 
ſome uſe to aſſign the fluent by an area, or arc of ſome 
other figure, that is eaſily conſtructed or deſcribed ; and 
it is oſten important, that the propoſed fAuxim be reduced 
to a proper form, in order that the ſeries for the fluent 
may not be too complex, and that it may not converge at 
too flow a rate. 
We may thereſore conſtitute three orders or claſſes of 
fluents. Firſt, ſuch as can be accurately aſſigned in finite 
terms by common algebraic expreſſions. Secondly, thoſe 
which can be redace4 to circular arcs and logarithms. 
Thirdly, ſuch as can be aſſigned by hyperbolic or elliptic 
arcs. The firſt two claſſes (confidering triangles and cit- 
cles as conic ſections) may therefore be meatured by the 
areas of conic ſections; and the third claſs by their pe- 
rimeters, or lines that bound them. 


The fluent of ——— is of the firſt claſs; that of 
bY 
—— S 
rr Vie n ee 
VL * + 
fluents of . ——— ͤ——— — d 
Vi Vine . 


XX i E xx) 


— are of the third claſs, and as far as has af. 
1D & x) | 


peared hitherto, cannot be reduced to the former. See 
Maclaurin's Flux. book ii. chap. iii. art. 755. 798, &c. 
Xx 


It is to be obſerved, as to the fluent of — 


: x x VI xx | 

or of =—=, that it does not appear poſlible to re- 
I=zzx 

preſent them by any hyperbolic arc and'algebraic quan- 

ties. But by  afluming an elliptic 


way be conſtructed. See Maclaurin, lib. cit. art. 802. 


_ 


— 


arc likewiſe, they 
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80 likewiſe to repreſentthe fluent of 
| | EX VP +2e0z 2 
p 
f 
Dy 7 vV a* b* z p*— pt 


both the hyperbolic and elliptic arcs. Maclaurin, lib. 
cit. art. 80g. 


, we muſt have recourſe to 


n | 
* —— 1x 

: == is aſſignable by the arcs of co- 
Vet fo". 
nic ſeQions, when r is an integer number; that is, by 
right lines, when r is equal to 4, or to any multiple of 
4 3 by circular and parabolic arcs (reducible to logarithms) 
with right lines, when „ is any other even number; by 
arcs of an equilateral hyperbola with right lines, when 
r is any number of the ſeries 3, 7, 11, 15, &c. and by 
arcs of the ſame hyperbola and right lines, with arcs of 
an ellipſis, that has its excentricity equal to the ſecond 
axis, when 7 1s any of the numbers 1, 5, 9, 13, &c. See 
Maclaurin, ibid. art. 809. 
We preſume, upon the whole, that few will be ſo ſeru- 
poo as to deny the Newtonian doctrine of fluxions to 

intelligible, and accurately demonſtrated. But on the 
other hand it muſt be confeſſed, that the iutroduction of 
the notions of motion and velocity, which are mechani- 
cal, ſeems not to have thrown any light on this part of 
geometry, The conſideration of the limiting ratios of 
variable quantities, and that of the limiting polygons of 
curves, as it requires no other knowledge * what de- 
pends on the common properties of number and magni- 
tude, ſoit ſeems, in all reſpects, the meſt clear and un- 
exceptionable manner of conſidering the ſubjects treated 
of in the higher geometry. An eminent mathematician 
ſeems to declare himſelf of this opinion, when he ſays, 
that quadratures by limiting polygons is one of that kind 
which requires no other knowledge but what depends on 
the common properties of number and magnitude ; and 
ſo may ſerve as an inſtance to ſhew, that no other is re- 
quiſite for the eſtabliſhment of principles for arithmetic 
and geometry; a truth, which — certain in itſelt, 
may perhaps ſeem doubtful from the nature and tendency 
of the preſent inquiries in mathematics. For among the 
moderns ſome have thought it neceſſary, for the inveſti- 
gation of the relations of quantities, to have recourſe to 
very hard hypotheſes ; ſuch as that of numbers infinite, 
and indeterminate z and that of magnitudes in fatu fieri, 


The fluent of 


. exiſting in a potential manner, which are actually of no 


bigneſs. And others, whoſe names are truly to be re- 
verenced, on account of their great and ſingular inven- 
tions, have thought it requiſite to have recourſe even to 
principles foreigu to mathematics, and have introduced 
the conſideration of efficient cauſes and phyſical powers, 
for the production of mathematical quantities; and have 
ſpoken of them, and uſed them, as if they were a ſpe- 
cies of quantities by themſelves. Vide Machin, in Phil. 
Tranſ. N 447. 


The elements of the doctrine of fuxions have been deli- 


vered by its great author in ſo conciſe a manner, as to 


give occaſion to one of the molt ingenious writers of this 
age to repreſent it as founded on inconceivable princi- 
ples, and full of falſe reaſonings. This author, in a let- 
ter, under the title of the Analyſt, publiſhed in the year 
1734, has been at great pains to convince his readers, 
that the objects, principles, and inferences of the mo- 
dern analyſis by fluxions, are not more diſtinctly con- 
ceived, or more evidently deduced, than religious myl- 
teries and points of faith. He ſays he does not contro- 
vert the truth of the concluſions, but only the logic and 
method of mathematicians. He aſks how they demon- 
ſtrate, what objects they are converſant with, and whe- 
ther they conceive them clearly ; what principles they 
proceed upon, how ſound they may be, and how they 
apply them; declaring himſelt not concerned about the 
truth of the theorems, but only about the way of coming 
at them, whether it be legitimate or illegitimate, clear 
or obſcure, ſcientific or tentative. He conſiders the con- 
cluſions not in themſelves, but in their premiſes; not as 
true or falſe, uſeful or inſignificant, but as derived from 
ſuch principles, and by ſuch inferences. And for as 
much as it may ſeem an unaccountable paradox, that 
mathematicians ſhould deduce true propoſitions from falſe 
principles, be right in the concluſion, and yer err in the 
premiſes, he endeavours particularly to explain, how 
this may come to paſs, and ſhew how error may bring 
forth truth, though it cannot bring. forth ſcience. His 


ſolution of the paradox is, that in the application of the 


method of inſiniteſimals and fluxiozs, two errors are 
committed, which being equal and contrary, deſtro 
each other. We cannot enter into a detail of all he ſays 


on theſe and many other heads, nor of all that has been 
ſaid on the other ſide, in defence of the method of 
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fuxiont, and of its inventor, fir Iſaac Newton. An an- | 
{wer to the Analyſt, under the title of Geometry no 
Friend to Infidelity, appeared very-early under the name 
of Philalethes Cantabrigienſis, ſuppoſed to be Dr. Jurin 
a ſecond, by the ſame hand, in defence of the firit, in- 
titled, The Minute Mathematician, or the Free-thinker 
no juſt Thinker, publiſhed in 1735; a Diſcourſe of 
Fluxions, by Mr. Robins, firſt publiſhed in 1735 (ſee bi, 
Collection of TraQs, by Wilſon, vol. ii.); a Treatiſe of 
fir Iſaac Newton's, with a commentary by Mr. Colfon ; 
and ſeveral other pieces were publiſhed on this ſubject ; 
articularly a very full and excellent treatiſe of fuxions, 
by Mr. Maclaurin, late profeſſor of mathematics in the 
univerſity of Edinburgh, containing not only a moſt diſ- 
tinCt account of the principles of fluvions, but alſo of 
the chief diſcoveries in geometry, and mathematical phi- 
loſophy of this age. Ibe curious may find an elegant 
account of this treatiſe in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Ne 468, 469. 
We preſume that Mr, Maclaurin's demonſtrations are ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy the moſt ſcrupulous; it would exceed 
the bounds of our deſign to infert them at length here ; 
but we cannot omit mentioning what ſcems neceſſary to 
explain and illuſtrate the notion of Huxions; and the prin- 
ciples on which this method of compuration is founded. 
In the doctrine of fluxions, magnitudes are conceived to 
be generated by motion; and the velocity of the gene- 
rating motion is the fluxien of the magnitude, Lines are 
ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of points: the 
velocity of the point that deſcribes the line, is its fluxton, 
and meaſures the rate of its increaſe or decreaſe. When 
the motion of a point is uniform, its velocity is conſtant, 
and is meaſured by the ſpace deſcribed by itin a given 
time : when the motion varies, the velocity at any term 
of the time is meaſured by the ſpace which would be de- 
ſcribed in a given time, if the motion was to be conti- 
nued uniformly, from that term, without any variation. 
And this is analogous to the general doctrine of powers, 
or may be conſidered as a particular application of it. As 
a power which acts continually and uniformly is mea- 
ſured by the effect that is produced by it in a given time, 
ſo the velocity of an uniform motion is meaſured by the 
ſpace that is deſcribed in a given time, If the aQtion of 
the power vary, then its exertion at any rate of the time 
is not meaſured by the effect that is produced after that 
term in 2 given time, but by the effect that would have 
been produced if its action had continued uniform from 
that term; and in the ſame manner, the velocity of a 
variable motion at any given term of time is not to be 
meaſured by the ſpace that is actually deſcribed after that 
term in a given time, but by the ſpace that would have 
been deſcribed, if the motion had continued uniformly 
from that term. If the action of a variable power, or 
the velocity of a variable motion, may not be meaſured 
in this manner, they muſt not be ſuſceptible of any men- 
ſuration at all. When it is ſuppoſed that a body has fome 
velocity or other at any term of the time, during which 
it moves, it is not therefore ſuppoſed, that there can be 
any motion in a term, limit or moment of time, or in an 
indiviſible point of ſpace ; and as velocity is always mea- 
ſured by the ſpace that would be deſcribed by it, conti- 
nued uniformly for ſome given finite time, it cannot 
ſurely be ſaid, that geometers pretend to conceive mo- 
tion or velocity without regard to ſpace or time, as the 
author of the Analyſt often ſuggeſts. This is a ſhort 
view of the nature and tendency of the doctrine of 
fluxtens, which we ſhall now proceed to explain more 
particularly. : 
We have already ſaid that lines may be conceived as ge- 
nerated by the motion of points; in like manner ſurfaces 
may be conceived as generated by the motion of lines; 
iolids by the motion of ſurfaces ; angles, by the rotation 
of their ſides ; the flux of time being ſuppoſed to be al- 
ways uniform. The velocity with which a line flows, is 
the fame as that of the point which is ſuppoſed to de- 
icribe or generate it. The velocity with which a ſurface 
flows, is the ſame as the velocity of a given right line; 
that, by moving parallel to itſelf, is ſuppoſed to generate 
a rectangle which is always equal to the ſurface. The 
velocity with which a ſolid flows, is the ſame as the ve- 
locity of a given plain ſurface, that, by moving parallel 
to itlelf, is ſuppoled to generate an erect priſm or cylin- 
der that is always equal to the ſolid. The velocity with 
which an angle flows, is meaſured by the velocity of a 
point, that 1s ſuppoſed to deſcribe the arch of a given 
circle, which always ſubtends the angle, and meaſures it. 
In general, all quantities of the fame kind (when we 
conſider their magnitude only, and abitratt from their 
poſition, figure, and other affections) may be repreſented 
by right lines, that arc ſuppoſed to be always in the ſame 
proportion to each other as theſe quantities. They are 


repreſented by right lines in this manner in Luclid's Ele- 
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ments, in the general doArine of proportion, and by 
right lines and figures in the data of that accurate 
meter. In this method likewiſe, quantities of the 2 
kind may be repreſented by right lines, and the velociti ' 
of the motions by which they are ſuppoſed to be "6a 
rated, by the velocities of points moving in right lin 4 
All the velocities we have mentioned are meaſured * 
any term of the time of the motion, by the ſpaces which 
would be deſcribed in a given time, by theſe points 
lines, or ſurfaces, with their motions continued uni. 
formly from that term. 
A Hlarien being the velocity with which a quantity flows 
at any term of the time while it is ſuppoled to be ene- 
rated, 1s therefore always meaſured by the incremept or 
decrement that would be generated in a given time by this 
motion, if it was continued uniformly from that term 
without any acceleration or retardation; or it may be 
meaſured by the quantity that is generated in a given time 
by an uniform motion, which is equal to the generating 
motion at that term. 
Time is repreſented by a right line that flows uniformly 
or is deſcribed by an uniform motion; and a moment. 
or termination of fime, is repreſented by a point or ter⸗ 
mination of that line. A given velocity is repreſented 
by a given line, the ſame which would be deſetibed by it 
in a given time. A velocity that is accelerated or te- 
tarded, is repreſented by a line that increaſes or decreaſes 
in the ſame proportion. The time of any motion being 
repretented by the baſe of a figure, and any part of the 
ume by the correſponding part of the baſe ; if the ordi- 
nate at any point of the baſe be equal to the ſpace that 
would be deſcribed, in a given time, by the velocity at 
the correſponding term of the time continued uniformly 
then any velocity will be repreſented by the co teſpond⸗- 
ing ordinate. The fluxiens of quantities are repreſented 
by the increments or decrements, deicribed in the fore- 
going paragraph, which meaſure them; and inſtead of 
the proportion of the fluxions themſelves, we may al- 
ways ſubſtitute the proportion of their meaſures, | 
When a motion is uniform, the ſpaces that are deſcribed 
by it in any equa! times are always equal, When a mc- 
tion is perpetually accelerated, the ſpaces deſcribed by it 
in any equal times that ſucceed after one another, per- 
petually increaſe, When a motion is perpetually retard- 
ed, the ipaces that are deſcribed by it in any cqual times 
that ſucceed after one another, perpetually decreaſe. 
It is manifeſt, converſely, that if the ſpaces deſcribed in 
any equal times are always equal, then the motion is vni- 
form. If the ſpaces deſcribed in any equal times that 
ſucceed after one another perpetually increaſe, the mo- 
tion is perpetually accelerated ; for it is plain, that if the 
motion was uniform fur any-time, tie ſpaces deſcribed in 
any equal parts of this time would be equa! and if it 
was retarded for any time, the ſpaces deſcribed in equal 
parts of this time that ſucceed after one another would 
decreaſe z both of which are againſt the ſuppoſition. In 
like manner it is evident, that a motion is perpetually re- 
tarded, when the ſpaces that are deſcribed in any equal 
times that ſucceed afier one another, perpetually de- 
creaſe, The following axioms are as evident as that a 
greater or lefler ſpace is deſcribed in a given time, ac- 
cording as the velocity of the motion is greater or leſs. 
Axiom 1. The ſpace deſcribed by an accelerated motion 
is greater than the ſpace which would have been deſcribed 
in the ſame time, if the motion had not been accele- 
rated, but had continued uniform from the beginning of 
the time. 
Axiom 2. The ſpace deſcribed by a motion while it 1s ac- 
cele:ated, is leſs than the ſpace which is deſcribed in an 
equal time by the motion that is acquired by that accele- 
ration continu d uniformly. 
Axiom 3. The ſpace deſcribed by a retarded motion 13 
leſs than the ſpace which would have been defcribed in 
the ſame time if the motion had not been retarded, but 
had continued uniform from the beginning of the time. 
Axiom 4. The ſpace deſcribed by a motion while 1t 15 
retarded is greater than the ſpace which is defcrived i 
an equal time by the motion that remains after that 16. 
tardation, continued uniformly. P 
From theſe axioms, general theorems concerning motion, 
of uſe in the doctrine of /».xions, may be demonſtrated. 
Thus when the ſpaces defcribed by two variable moino's 
are always equal, or in a given ratio, the velocities are 
always equal, or in the ſame given ratio; and converts, 
when the velocitics of two motions are always equal to 
cach other, or in a givcu ratio, the faces deſcribed of 
thoſe motions in the fame time are always equal, er in 
that given ratio; that when a ſpace is always equal to 
the ſum or difference of the ſpaces deicribed by £9 
other motions, the velocity of the tirtt motion is 4 Ways 
equal to the ſum or difference of the velocities of the 


other motions; and converſely, that with a 9 be 
alW2yYs 
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always equal to the ſum or difference of two other velo- 
cities, the ſpace deſcribed by the firſt motion is always 
equal to the ſum or difference of the ſpaces deſcribed by 
theſe two other motions. See Mr. Maclaurin's Treatiſe 
of Fluxions, book 1. chap. 1. 8 ; 

The main point, in the method of fuxions, is to obtain 
the Huxion of the rectangle, or product of two indeter- 
minate quantities, ſince from thence may be derived rules 
for all other products and powers, be the coc fficients, or 
the indices, what they will, integers or fractions, ra- 
tional or ſutd; according to the Manner of fir Iſaac New- 
ton, ia the ſecond lemma of his fecond book of Prin- 

8. 

Fir. Mactaurin has therefore been very full in eſtabliſhing 
this point; and after what he has ſaid, we preſume that 
no reaſonable objection can lie either againſt the clear- 
neſs and diſtiaQtneſ» of the notion of fuxions, or againſt 
the truth of the principles, or accuracy of the demon- 
trations by which their meaſures are determined, We 
cannot here inſert his demonſtrations at length; but as 
many readers may, perhaps, be defirous of ſeeing the 
argument contracted into a narrow compaſs, we thall 
here give a ſummary of it, from the Philoſophical Lranf- 
actions, No 468, p. 331. or Martyn's Abridg. vol. viii. 
P- Zls Ot 8 3 

A triangle that has two of its ſides given in poſition, is 
ſuppoſed to be generated by an ordinary moving parallel 
to iiſelf along the baſe, When the baſe increaſes uni- 
formly, the triangle increaſes with an accelerated mo— 
tion, becauſe its ſucceſſive increments are trapezia, that 
continually increaſe, therefore if the motion with which 
the triangle flows, was continued unifornly from any 
term for a given time, a leſs ſpace would be deſcribed by 
it, than the increment of the triangle, which is actually 
gencrated in that time by axiom 1 3 but a greater ſpace 
than the increment which was actually generated in an 
equal time preceding that term, by axiom 2. And hence 
it is demonſtrated, that the fuxien of the triangle is ac- 
curately meaſured by the rectangle contained by the cor- 
reſponding ordinate of the triangle, and rhe right line 
which meaſures the fluxion of the baſe. The increment 


which the triangle acquires in any time, is reſolved into 


two parts; that which is generated in conſequence of the 
motion with which the triangle floss at the beginning of 
the time, and that which is generated in conſequence of 
the acceleration of this motion for the ſame time. I he 
latter is juſtly neglected in meaſuring that motion (or 
the fuxion of the triangle at that term), but may ſerve for 
meaſuring its acceleration, or the ſecond fluxion of the 
triangle. The motion with which the triangle flows, is 
fimilar to that of a body deſcending in free ſpaces by an 
uniform gravity, the velocity of which, at any term of 
the time, is not to be meatuted by the ſpace deſcribed by 
the body in a g-ven time, either beſore or after that term, 
becauſe the motion continually increaſes, but by a mean 
between theſe ſpaces. 

When the fides of a tectangle increaſe or decreaſe with 
uniform motions, it may be always conſidered as the ſum 
or difference of a triangle and trapezium; and this 
fliximm is derived from the laſt propoſition. If the ſides 
increaſe with uniform motion, the reQangle increaſes 
with an accelerated motion; and in meaſuring this mo- 
tion at auy term of the time, a part of the increment of 
tne rectangle that may be determined, is rejected, as ge- 
nerated in conſequence of the acccleration of that mo- 
tion. 

Thoſe who have well underſtood what precedes, will not 
be at a lols to conceive, that the fuxions of a curvilineal 
area, whether generated by an ordinate moving parallel 
to uilelf, or by a radius revolving round a given centre, 
zaay be derermined by demonſtrations of the fame kind. 
When the ordinates of the figure increaſe, the incre- 
ment of the area may be reſolved in like manner into two 
Parts, one of which only is to be retained in meafuring 
the fuximm of the area, the other being rejected as ge- 
nerated in conſequence of the acceleration of the motion 
with which the figure flows. 

What has been hitherto ſaid will fet the dilference be— 
tween the notion of fluxions and that of ininitetimale, in 
a clear light. F. usians may always be repreſented by 
finite quantities. The ſuppofition of an infinitely little 
magnitude is too bold a poſtulatum for ſuch a tcience as 
geometiy, Nor have authors accoumed explicitly for 
the truth and pet fect accuracy of the concluſions derived 
from this conſideration, When they determine what is 
called the A ence, but more accurately the firxion of a 
quantity, they tell us, they reject certain parts of the 
element, becauſe they become infinitely leſs than the 
other parts. Hut this is no proper reaſon, not only be- 


. * } 
cauſe a proof of this nature may leave ſome doubt as tof 


the accuracy of the concluſion, but becauſe it may be de- 
monſtrated that theſe parts ought to be neglected by them 


— 
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at any rate, or that it would be an error to retain them. 
If an accountant, that pretends to a ſcrupulous exact- 
neſs, ſhould tell us, he had neglected certain articles, 
becauſe he found them to be of ſmall importance ;z and 
it ſhould appear that they ought not to have been taken 
into conſideration by him on that occaſion, but belong to 
a different account, we thould approve his concluſions as 
accurate, but not his reaſons. See Maclaurin's 'Treatiſe 
of Flr-x;ans in the preface, and book i. chap. 12. where 
the method of INFINITESIMALS is expreſly treated of. 

Mr. Maclaurin in the firſt part of his treatiſe conſiders 


fluxions in a merely geometrical form, and has demon- 


ſtrated the rules of the method with all poſſible accuracy 
and rigour; but as the great improvements made by this 
doctrine are chiefly to be aſcribed to the facility, conciſe- 
neſs, and great extent (f the methods of computation, 
or the algebraic part, it is neceſſary to add ſome account 
of theſe methods alſo. 

Any quantities produced from each other by an algebraic 
opcration, or whole relation is exprefled by any algebraic 
form, being ſuppoſed to increaſe or decreaſe together, 
ſome will be found to increaſe or decreaſe by greater dif- 
ferences, or at a greater rate, others by leſs differences, 
or at a leſs rate; and while ſome are ſuppoſed to increaſe 
or d*creaſe at one conflant rate by equal ſucceſſive dif- 
ferences, others increaſe or decreaſe by differences that 
are always varying. "Theſe rates of increaſe or decreaſe 
may be determined by comparing the velocities of points 
that always deicribe lines proportional to the quantities as 
before mentioned, but they may alſo be determined with- 
out having recourſe to ſuch ſuppoſitions, by a juſt rea- 
ſoning from the ſimultaneous increments or decrements 
themſelves, | 

When a quantity A increaſes by differences equal to a, 
2 A increales by differences equal o 2 4, and manifeſtly 
increaſes or decreaſes at a greater rate than A in the pro- 
portion of 2 4 0 4 2 tot; and if m and n be inva- 
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riable, -— in«crcates or decreaſcs by differences equal to 
74 


m Aa * 
8 and therefore at a greater or leſs rate than A in 


q „ . 
proportion as — is greater or leſs than a, or m is 
7 


greater or leſs than n. This ſeems to be eaſily conceived, 
without having recourſe to anyo ther conſiderations than 
the relation of the differences by which the quantities in- 
creaſe or decreaſe. In order therefore to avoid figurative 
expreſſions in the algebraic part, it will be proper to ſub- 
ſtitute in the place of the definition and axioms beſore 
mentioned, others that are rather of a more general im- 
port. but are perfectly conſiſtent with them. Thus, 
Fluxions of quantities are any meaſures of their reſpective 
rates of increaſe, or decreaſe, while they vary er flow tage- 
ther. 
There can be no difficulty in determining thoſe meaſures 
when the quantities increaſe or decreaſe by ſucceſſive dif- 
ferences, that are always in the lame invariable propor- 
tion to each other. While A by increaſing becomes 
equal to A+a, or by decreaſing equal to A—a, 2 A be- 
comes equal to 2 A+2a, or to 2 A-—2a; and as 2 A 
increaſes or decreaſes at a greater rate than A in the 
proportion of 2 @ to az fo the fiuxion of A being ſup- 
poſed equal to a, the fuxion of 2 A mult be equal to 2 4. 


| mn m 
In the ſame manner the fuxion of — x A (or of — x 
ml 1 
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Ae, ſuppoſing , n, and e to be invariable) is _ X 43 


and fince m may be to » in any aſſignable ratio, a quan- 
tity may be always aſſigned that ſhall increaſe or decreaſe, 
at a preater or lels rate than A in any proportion, or 
that ſhall have its Au ii greater or lets than the Hu 

of A in any ratio. In ſuch caſes, che ratio of the fluxions 
and that of the difterences, by which the quantitics in 

cicale or decreaſe, are the fame. 

But while A is ſuppoſed to increaſe at a conſtant rate by 
any qual ſucceſſive diſferences, if B increale or decreale 
by diltcrences that are always varying, B cannot be ſaid 
to increale or decreaſe at any one conitant rate; and it 
is not ſo obvious how the furor of A being ſuppoſed 
equal to its increment à, the variable vv of B is to 
be determined. It cannot be ſuppoſed that the furions 
and differences are always in the fame proportion in this 
cale ; but it is evident, that if B increaſe by differences 
that ate always greater than the equal ſucceſſive dif- 
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ferences by which — x A increaſes, it cannot increaſe 
n 
m 6 . 
at a leſs rate than — X A; and it cannot increaſe at a 
n 


m *g- 4 . 
greater rate than _ A, while its ſucceſſive dilferences 


ale 
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dre always leſs than thoſe of — * A. The fuxion of 
A, being ſtill repreſented by a, the fuxirn of B therefore 


m a | 
cannot be leſs than ain the former caſe, or greater 


then — X ain the latter. The following propoſitions 


are conſequences of this, and will enable us to deter- 
mine at what rate B increaſes, when its relation to A is 
known. 
The ſucceſſive values f the root A being repreſented by 
Ama, A, Ara, &c. which increaſe by any conſtant 
difference a, let the correſponding values of any quan- 
tity produced from A, by any algebraic operation (or 
that has a dependence upon it ſo as to vary with it) be 
Bb, B, B+, &c. Then if the ſucceſhve differences 
b, ö, &c. of the latter quantity always increaſe, how 
ſmall ſoever à may be, then B cannot be ſaid to increaſe 
at fo great a rate as a quantity that increaſes uniformly 
by equal ſucceſſive differences greater than 6, or at fo 
ſmall a rate 2s any quantity that increaſes uniformly by 
equal ſucceſſive differences leſs than b. In like manner, 
if the relation of the quantities is ſuch, that the ſucceſ- 
five differences b, h, &c. continually decreaſe z then B 
cannot be ſaid to increaſe at the ſame rate as a quantity 
that increaſes uniformly by equal ſucceſſive differences 
greater than b, orleſs than 6. | 
"Therefore the fluxion of A being ſuppoſed equal to the 
increment a, the fuxien of B cannot be preater than 4 
or leſs than b, when the ſucceſſive differences b, b, &c. 
continually increaſe ; and cannot be greater than b or 
leſs than b, when theſe ſucceſlive differences always de- 
creaſe, 
In the ſame manner, if the latter quantity decreaſe while 
the former increaſes, and its ſucceſhve values be B +5, 
B—b, &c. then if the decrements 6, b, &c. continually 
increaſe, B cannot be ſaid to decreaſe at fo great a rate 
as a quantity that decreaſes uniformly by equal ſucceſſive 
differences greater than b, or at ſo ſmall a rate as a quan- 
tity that decreaſes uniformly by equal ſucceſſive differ- 
ences leſs than þ. "Therefore in this caſe the fluxien of 
A being ſuppoſed equal to a, the fluxton of B cannot be 
greater than b or Icſs than 3. And in the ſame manner 
it the ſucceſſive decrements ö, b, &c, always decreaſe, 
the Huxion of B cannot be greater than b, or leſs than b. 
Vide Maclaurin's Flux, book ii. chap. 1. tom. ii. p. 579, 
ſcq. 
As the Fuxtons of quantities are any meaſures of the re- 
ſpective rates, according to which they increaſe or de- 
creaſe ; ſo it is of no importance how great or ſmall thoſe 
meaſures are, if they be in the juſt proportion or rela- 
tion to each other. Therefore if the fiuxions of A and 
B may be ſuppoſed equal to @ and b reſpeQtively, they 
may be likewiſe ſuppoſed equal to 4 4 and 4 6, or to 
m 
— and —, 

7 1 | 
Prop. 1. The fluxion of the ret A being ſuppoſed equal to 
a, the fluxion of the ſquare AA will be equal te 2 A Xa. 
To demonſtrate this, let the ſucceſhve values of the root 
be A-z#z, A, A+, and rhe correſponding values of the 
ſquare will be AA—2 AuTuu, AA, AA+2AuSnn, 
which increafe by the differences 2 A u—un, 2 Au u, 
&c. and becauſe thoſe differences increaſe, it follows 


from what has been ſaid, that if the fuxion of A be re- 
preſented by u, the Hui of AA cannot be reprefented 


by a quantity that is greater than 2A uff uu. or leſs than | 


2Au—uu. This being premiſed, ſuppoſe, as in the 
propoſition, that the /uxi9n of A is equal to a; andif 
the fluxion of A A be not equal to2A a, let it firſt be 
greater than 2 A @ in any ratio, as that of 2A +0 to 
2 A, and conlequently equal to 2 A ＋ ea. Suppoſe 
now that « is any increment of A leſs than 0; and be- 
cauſe ais to u as 2 A /e is to 2 Au fu, it follows, 
that if the Huxion of A ſhould be repreſented by u, the 


fluxion of A A would be repreſented by 2 Au ＋ en, 


which is greater than 2 Au+#u. But it has been ſhewn, 
that if the fluxion of A be repreſented by u, the fluxion 


of AA cannot be repreſented by a quantity greater than | 
it follows, 


2 Au+uu. And thele being contradictory, 
that the fuxion of A being equal to a, fa fluxion of 
A A cannot be greater than 2 Ag. If the fluxion of 
A A can be leſs than 2 Ag, when the fluxion of A is 
ſuppofed equal to a, let it be leſs in any ratio of 2 A- 
to 2 A, and therefore equal to 2 A 4 -. 


before) it follows, that if the Hui,] of A was repre- 


fented by u, the Lac of AA would be repreſented by 
ian 2A a—u vu, againſt what has been | 


a quantity leſs t 
ſewn. "Therefore the fuxion of A being ſuppoſed equal 
to a, the fluvien of AA mult be equal to 2 A 4. 


3 


Then be- 
cauſe à is to u as 2 Aa—0aisto2 Aumqu, which is 
leſs than 2 Am’, (u being ſuppoſed leſs than e, as 


— 


— — — —_— 


FLU 


The "uxions of A and B being ſuppoſed equal to 

b, * eat the fluxion of AT B will be a+b, = 
Auxien of A+ÞB*, or of AA+2 AB TBB, will be 2 * 
AB Xa+6b, or 2 Aa 42344234 12 Al, by the laſt 
article, The fluxion of AA+BB is 2 Aa+2B5, by 
the ſame; conſequently the fuxi:n of 2 AB is 2B a+ 
2 Ad; and the fluxion of AB is Ba+Ab. Hence if 
P be equal to AB, and the Hui of P be p, then 
will be equal to Ba+A , and dividing by P, or AB, 


E 
we find P=xtH7: If Q = B and 4 be the Auxion 


5 a b 
of Q. then QB YA, EK or S- and 


4 
Qa Qb_a Ab aB—AB 
. 
When any of the quantities decreaſes, its fuxion is to be 
conſidered as negative. 
The rule for finding the fluxion of a power is uſually de- 
duced from the binomial theorem of fir Iſaac Newton. 
But as this theorem, though eaſily found by induction, 
is not ſo eaſy to demonſtrate, it is proper to proceed upou 
a principle, the truth of which may be ſhewn from the 
frſt algebraic elements, with more facility and perſpicuity. 
This principle is, that if = be any integer number, and 
the ſum of the terms E, En—2 F, E.—3 F., E.—4 F., 
&c. continued till their number be equal to x, be mul- 
tiplied by E- F, the product will be E- F.. For the 
terms being formed by ſubducting continually unity from 
the index of E, and adding it to the index of F, the laſt 
term will be F-—1, The product of the ſum of the terms 
multiplied by E will be ET Ev F4Emt FZ. 
+EÞ--1; their ſum multiplied by - F gives — Ex-1F 
EY - 2 F*,,,,—EF:-1- F; and the ſum of theſe two pro- 
ducts is E= F. Suppoſing E to be greater than F, E. Fe 
will be leſs than » EY IXI F, but greater than v F 
For each of the terms E- 1, EA —2 F, E. Fo, 


EF. 
is greater than the ſubſequent term in the ſame ratio that 
E is greater than F, and E= is the greateſt term; con- 


ſequently the number of terms being equal to n, 1 La-. 


is greater than their ſum; and n E= XE—PF is greater 
than their ſum multiplied by E—F, or (by the laſt para- 
graph) greater than E*—F", Becauſe the laſt term F. 


is leſs than any preceding term, = F'—1 x E—F is leſs 
than the ſum of the terms multiplied by L—F, or leſs 
than I. -I. 

When » is any integer poſitive number, the root A be- 
ing ſuppoſed to increaſe by any equal ſucceihve diſter- 
ences, the ſueceſſive differences of the power A, will 
continually increaſe. For let A—a, A, A+a, be any 


ſucceſſive values of the root, and Aman, An, A+ will 


be the correſponding values of the power. But ATa⸗ 
— A* 1s greater than » A1 a; as appears by ſubſtitut- 


ing in the laſt paragraph Aa for E, A for I, and a for 


conſequently q = 


E- F. In like manner, n A*-'@ is greater than A*— 
A-. Therefore AT- A is greater than A*%— 


Aa, and the ſucceſſive differences of the power con- 
tinually increaſe. 

Prop. II. The fluxion of the root A being ſuppeſed equal to 
a, the fluxion of th: power A” will bz n A.. 

For if the fuxion of An can be greater than Aut, let 


the exceſs be equal to any quantity r; ſuppoſe o equal to 
2— 1 


the exceſs of Whom += above A, and conſequently 


Toh 4 — . 
AÞ+o#=1=Am1 +—, Then na Ar- will be 
na 


equal to na An—1.+r, the fluxien of A“. Let u be any 
increment of A leſs then o; and becauſe à is to 4 45 
naxApoO-ltonuX Ao., it follows (from what has 
been ſaid) that if the Auxion of A be now repreſented 
by the increment «, the fuxion of A“ will be repreſented 


— — 


by nuX A +05=1, which is greater than xu A e 
and this laſt is itſelf greater than A+4*—1— A”. But 
when the ſucceſhve values of the root are A—u, A, Au, 
thoſe of the power are A, A", Au, the ſucccl- 
five differences of which continually increaſe; conle- 
quently if the fuxiom of A be repreſented by , the 
ftuxion of An cannot be repreſented by a quantity greater 
than A+w—A", or leſs than An—A—. And bear 
deing contradictory, it follows, that when the fluxion g 
A is fuppoſed equal to a, the fluxion of An cannot ve 
greater than n A. If it can be leſs than 4 ee 
let it be equal to n a A., or (by ſuppoſing 9 = *— 


1 
9 Ar)! _ ton ax A—w-r, Then u being ſup- 
0 . na | 

poſed 


oed leſs than e, if the Hin of A was repreſented by 
: the fuxion of A would be repreſented by n u X 
, which is leſs than nu X A —u "=1 (becauſe 
we ſuppoſe u to be leſs than o) and therefore leſs than 


Ann . But this is repugnant to what has been de- 
monſtrated. Theret«re the fuxion of A being ſuppoſed 
equal to a, the fuxion of A“ mult be equal to na Ant. 
Pcop. III. The fluxion of A being ſuppoſed equal to a, the 


* . ma — 1 
fuxion of A will be 77 1 


Firſt, let the exponent - be any poſitive fraction what- 


\ ſuppoſe Ar = K; conſequently Ar = Ke; and 
* 2 K being ſuppoſed equal to , m a Ae 


„K;, and J or the fuxion of A = will be equal to 


- —— [ 

222 = * ak „ When fe is nega- 
#. K9=" nA n | m 

tive, let it be equal to — 73 and ſuppoſe A—r = K, or 

1 = Ar K. then taking the fluxions, r A1 A K 4 4 


— bs oe pA X a 
A 1 


Ar =o, and 4 ==— 


An , 
Prop. IV. Suppr/ſing P to be the prounft of any fatto 
J, B, C, D, E, Sc. and the fluxions of FP, A, B, C, Cc. 
| MG 
reſpeetively equal to p, a, ö, Se. then will 7 * 7 
+ * 5 Ke. 
Let Q be equal to the product of all the faQtors of P, 
the firlt A excepted, that is, ſuppoſe PSAQ, Suppoſe 
R equal to the product of all the factors, the firſt two, 
A and B, excepted; that is, let PAB R. or Q=BR. 
In the ſame manner let R=CS,5=D In and ſo on. 
Then the fuxions of Q, R, 8, T, &c. being ſuppoſed 
reſpeQtively equal to 4, , 5, t. &c. It 3 that 
l 1 
r 8 a ES RT 
hs fe 3 ale = (be- 
= (becauſe T F A 1 Þ 17 +> (be 
$ 3 a b c 1 

5 D ee Phe —_— 2 — Ja — 7 
cauſe 5 = N ) * TILE 0 15 and ſo 
on. Therefore 5 is equal to the ſum of the quotients, 
when the fluælen of each factor is divided by the factor 
itſelf. a 


If the factors be ſuppoſed equal to each other, and their 
number be equal to n, then PSA“, and by the laſt 


nPa 
=naAn—1,as 


propoſition 52 _ conſequent!y þ * Fl 
was before demonſtrated. 

Prop. V. FPS 1 . nd the fluxions of the re- 
ſpetive quantities be expreſſed by the ſmall letters p, a, b, c, 


7 a 5 c _— 
& c. as before, then 5 — . M 
&c. 


8 
For PRL M, &c. = ABC, &c. ani E ＋ * 


m 


M? 
&c == + . +=, &c. whence by tranſpoſition 3 
A 11 P 


T *%c. Maclamin, ibid. 


The notation we have hitherto uſed is the ſame as br 
Iſaac Newton's, in the ſecond lemma of the ſecond book 
of his Principles. But it is generally more convenient 
'0 diſtinguiſh Auxions from other algebraic expreſſions, 
and in ſuch manner, that the ſecond and higher fuxions 
may be repreſented ſo as to preſerve the original fluent 
in view, Hence fir Iſaac Newton, in his laſt method, 


tepreſented variable or flowing qualities by the final let- 


ters of the alphabet, as x, y, 2; their firlt, ſecond. &c. 
fluxions, reſpectively, by x, y, & and x, 5, &, &c. But as 
this doQrine has been conteſted and repreſented by the 
author of the Analyſt, as inconceivable and ſophittical, 
we thought it proper more fully to explain and demon- 
ſtrate the principles thereof, from Mr. Maclaurin's ex- 
cellent treatiſe on this ſubject. 

t is to be obſerved; that the H of powers are com- 
monly delivered in an algebraic form ; but this is not ne- 
ceſſary. The ſame may be done geometrically, by ſup- 
poting a ſeries of lines in geometric progreſſion, the ſirſt 
term of whiich is invariable. Then if the ſecond term 


be ſuppoſed to increaſe uniformly; all the ſubſequent 
Vor. II. N 136. | 


rs | 


terms will increaſe with an accelerated motion. Tite 
velocities of the points that deſcribe thoſe lines beiny 
compared, it may be demonſtrated from common geo- 
metry, that the fAuxions of any two terms, are in a ratio 
compounded of the ratio of thoſe terms, and of the ratio 
of the numbers that expreſs how many terms precede 
them reſpeCtively, in the progreſſion, Thus, if A, B, 
C, D, E, &c. repreſent any lines in geometcic progteſ- 
ſion, the firſt term (A) of which is invariable, then will 
the fluxion, for inſtante, of E be to the rien of Ds 
4 E is to 3 D, and the fuxion of E will be to the Hunt 
of B, as 4 E to B. The analogy between powers in al- 
gebra and lines in geometric progreſſion, is ſufficiently 
known. Thus A being invariable may be called unity 
or 1; let B=x, then will C=x x, Dr, Ex, &c. 
and conſequently, the fiuxion of EL. or x+, will be to the 
fluxion of B or x, as 4x* is to x, or as 4 is to 1. There- 
fore if the fluxion of x be expreſſed by x, the fuxion of 
a+ will be expreſſed by 4x' +, agreeably to the common 
algebraic method of expreſſion. Vide Mr. Maclaurin's 
Flux. book i. chap. 6. See alſo the Preſent Slate of the 
Rep. of Let. Oct. 1735, p. 248, 249, &c. 


If the fluxion of B, or the ſecond term of the progref- 


lion be invariable, every term of the progte ſtion will 
have fAuxions of as many degrees as there are terms that 
precede it in the progreſſion. And the increment of any 
term, generated in a given time, may be reſolved into as 
many parts, as it has flaxtons of different orders; and 
each part may be conceived to be generated, in conſe- 
quence of its reſpective fluxion. Hence fuxions of all or- 
ders may be illuſtrated and meaſured, 

As to the higher order of f#«xions, it is to be obſerved, 
that when a motion is accelerated or retarded continu - 
ally, the velocity may itielf be conſidered as a variable or 
flowing quantity, and may be repreſented as a line that 
increaſes or decreaſes continually, When a velocity in- 
creaſes uniformly, ſo as to acquire equal increments in 
equal times, its fluxion is meaſured by the increment 
which is generated in any given time. In this caſe, the 
velocity is repreſented by a line that is deſcribed by an 
uniform motion; and its fluxions by the conſtant velo- 
city of the point that deſcribes the line, or by the ſpace 
which this point deſcribes in a given time. When a ve- 
locity is not accelerated uniformly, but acquires incre- 
ments in equal times, that continually increaſe or decreaſe, 
then its fluxion at any term of the time is not meaſured by 
the increment, which it actually acquires, but by that 
which it would have acquired, if its acceleration had 
been continued uniformly ſrom that term for a given 
time. And in the ſame manner, when a motion is re- 
tarded continually, the quantity by which it would be di- 
miniſhed in a given time, if its retardetion was conti- 
nued uniformly ſor any term, meaſures its fuxion at that 
term. While the point M deſcribes the line Ee, let the 
point Q deſcribe the line I i, ſo that 10 may be always 
equal to the ſpace that would be deſcribed by the motion 
of Nh if it was continued uniformly for a viven time. 


Then 10 ſhalt always repreſent the velocity of M, and 
the velocity of rhe 


2 e 
18 | EY 


point Q ſhall repreſent the f4xion of the velocity of AM; 
which therefore 1s meaſured, at any term of the time, by 
the ſpace which would be deſcribed by O, with its mo- 
tion at that term continued wuniſormly for a given time. 
The velovity of M is the fuxien of EM; and therefore 
the velocity of O repreſents the fuxion of the fluxion of 
E M. See the beginning of this article. Thus, when 
a fluxion of a quaniity is vriable, it may be conſidered 
itſelf as a fluent, and may have its Hen, which is called 
the ſecond fluxicn of that quantity. This may alſo have its 
fluxton, which is called the third fuxion of the firlt fluent ; 
and motions may be ealily conceived to vary in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give ground for admitting ſecond fuxions, and 
thole of any higher order. And as the firſt fuxions, and 
variable quantity, at any term of the time, is meaſured by 
the increment, or decrement, which would be produced, 
if the generating motion was continued uniformly from 
that term, for a given time; ſo its ſecond fxion may be 
meaſured by twice the diffcrence hetwixt this increment; 
or decrement, and that which would be produced, if the 
acceleration, or retardation, of the generating motion was 
continued uniformly from that term for the ſame time. 
Maclaurin, lib. cit. book i. chap. 1. § 70. 75. and chap. 
* Vo | 

See a farther illuſtration of ſecond and third ftuxions, in 
the ſame author (chap. 3. and 4.) deduced from the con- 
ſiderations of the fuxions of ſolids. 

The author of the Analyſt has repreſented the notions of 
{ſecond ad third fuxion, as inextricable myſteries; and, 


7 RK indeed, 
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Indeed, when ſome ſpeak of the the velocities of velocities | 
&c. it is not eaſy to ſay what they mean. But it is to 
be obſerved, that the firſt Auxion of any fluent is not the 
velocity of that fluent, but the velocity of the motion by 
which the fluent is conceived to be generated. And in 
like manner, the ſecond fluxion of that fluent is not the 
velocity of the velocity of this fluent, but the velocity of 
the motion by which the quantity is generated that al- 
ways repreſents its firſt Huxien; and ſo of the reſt. _ 

When the fluxion of a quantity is variable, it may be con. 
fdered as a fluent ; and its fluxion, which is the ſecond 


fluxion of the propoſed quantity, may be determined by | 


the preceding propoſitions. Thus the fuxion of A be- 
ing ſuppoſed equal to a, the fluxin of A A is 2 A 4 
and if A be ſuppoſed to increaſe at an uniform rate, or 
its Huxion a to be invariable, 2 A a will increaſe by equal 
ſucceſſive differences; conſequently its Hfuxien, or the 
ſecond fluxion of A A, will be equal to any of theſe 


differences, as to 2 * AHa—2 A a, or 2 4 4. If a be 
variable, let its Huxion be equal to x, and che Hin of 
2 A a (or ſecond fluxim of A A) will be 2424 ＋ 2 Az. 
In the ſame manner the fuxion of A being conſtant, the 
fluxion of n A a, or the ſecond fluxion of A" is na * 


n— 1X A-: a, or n X n—1*aaAn2; the fluxim of 
this, or third fluxion of A“, in X n—1I X n—2X4" 
A#—3, And the fuxion of An of any order denoted by 
M. 18 1 Xn—1I Xu—2 „n- z., &c. X an An-n, where the 
factors in the coeſſicient are to be continued till their 
number be equal to . When n is any integer poſitive 
number, the flurion An, of the order », is invariable and 


equal ton Xn—1Xn—2Xn=— 3, &c. X . The 
quantities that repreſent theſe Auxims of An depend on 
a, which repreſent the frxion of A. When A remains 
of the ſame value, the firſt fuxion of An is greater or 
leſs in the ſame proportion, as @ is ſuppoſed to be greater 
or leſs; the ſecond fuxion of Ar, is in the duplicate ta- 


tio of a; and its fuxion of the order m, as in *. If a; 


be variable, but = the fluxion of a, or the ſecond fiuxion 
of A be conſtant, then the fourth fuxion of A A will 
be conſtant and equal to 6 zz; for we found that the 
iecond fluxion of A A was 2aa+2 Az; the fluxion of 
whichis 4az + 2uz, orbaz; and the fuxizn of this is 
6zz. In like manner, the ſixth urin of As will be 
conſtant in this caſe, and equal to go 29. 

The ſecond differences of any quantity Bare the ſucceſ- 
ſive differences of its firſt difterences; and as the fuxion 
B increaſes when its ſuceeſſive differences increaſe ; ſo its 
ſecond fluxiom, or its fluxions of any higher order in- 
creaſe when its ſecond or higher differences increaſe, 
If we arrive at differences of any order that are conſtant, 
the fluxion of the tame order is conſtant, and is expreſſed 
by that difference. Thus when A is ſuppoſed to increaſe 
by conſtant diflerences equal to a, and its fluxion is ſup- 
poſed equal to a, the ſecond difference of A A (or 


ATA - 2 AAT A—4&«)is24a, which is likewiſe its 
ſecond fluxien; and the third difference of A“ is 6 a?, 
which is its third fuxion, When n is any integer and 
poſitive number, the fuxion of An of the order n is 
equal to the fuxion of any of its ſirſt differences of the 
order 2 2, and ſo on. For the fuxion of A + @& — A” 
(one of the firſt differences of A”) of the order n — 1 is 


„ I 2, &c. & ATA - AN H nN 
n—1Xn—2, &, * a", where the coefficients are ſup- 
poſed to be continued till their number be n— 1, fo that 
the laſt muſt be 2. And this we found to be the fuxion 
of A" of the order u, in the preceding paragraph. In 


— 


the ſame manner the fuxion of A e — 2 An + A4 
(the ſecond difference of A") of the order 1 2, is equal 


to the Huxion of A + an A of the order n - 1; and 
confequently equal to the Auxion of A of the other n. 
'theſe fuxions are invariable and equal to the laſt or in- 
variable differences. But in other cafes the fluxions of 
A“ of any order are lefs than its ſubſequent differences 
of the fame order, but greater than the preceding dif- 
ferences, as belore mentioned. Maclaurin's Flux. art. 
7 204 leq. 

By ſuppoſing one of the variable quantities to flow uni- 
formly, it will have no ſecond or higher Fuxions, and the 
higher fux/oz5 depending on it will be expreſſed in a 
more 6mple manner. Thus the fuxion of x being ſup- 
poſed conſtant, the firſt fuxion of x» being n x*—1 x, its 


ſecond flux ion will be n x u—1 X 4* , and its fuxion 


of any order will be nXa—1X#u— 2Xn=— 3, &c. x 
n xu—m, where the factors in the coeſſicient are to be 

continued till their number be equal to . 

The ſccond or higher f.xions of quantities may be found | 
by particular theorems (without computing thoſe of the 

preceding orders) as may be ſeen by the laſt example. 


— 


L 


See farther in Maclautin's Fluxions, art, 734. Sec 
8 * * dee Rule 

10. in the beginning of this article. 
The uſe of the direct method of Auxions, ſes f 
under the articles EvoLUTE, IxTLECTIOxX, NI 
and Mid IMIiS, and Faxnctxts. F 
Thoſe of the inverſe method, fee under QuADpRATURE 
and RECTIFICATION of curves. 

FLY; Muſca, in Natural Flory. The account of the ſe. 
veral ſpecies, genera, and claſſes of fer, is no ſmall 
of the natural hiſtory of inſeAs. 'Che number yh 
ſpecies of flies exceed perhaps even that of the bitterly 
but the „lies are in general ſmall, though there are "ar : 
as the libellæ, whoſe bodies ate longer and larger than 
thoſe of the largeſt butterflies. The cicadæ alfo 1 
to the V claſs; and there are ſome of thoſe, whose 3 
exceed that of the largeſt butteriſies in the thickneſs p 
their bodies. The generality of flirt, however - 
much ſmaller than the butterfly claſs, and many of 
them are indeed fo very ſmall, as not eaſily to be diſtin 
guiſhed. 
Many of the em are in their prior ſtate hid ſrom us, or 
detained among very diſplealſing matters; it is in their 
winged ſtate that they become an agreeable object of our 
reſearches, ant it may be moſt proper, therefore, to be- 
gin their hiſtory in that ſtate, occaſionally delceuding to 
the others. 
It is a common error to imagine, that the ſmall flies one 
ſces in the ſpring, will become larger in ſummer. This 
is wholly without foundation, fince all the fie; like 
other inſets which undergo a metamorphoſis, become 
of their full bigneſs, as ſoon as they arrive at the fy (tate 
and never grow afterwards. : 
The general and obvious character of flies, by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed irom other winged inſets, is their hav- 
ing tranſparent wings, and never having on them any of 
that powder, which is found on the wings of bkutrerflies 
and having no caſes or covers for them. They arc, by 
this plain character of their tranſparent and naked wins: 
diflinguiſhed from the butterfly, che beetle, the graf, 
hopper, and other claſſes of winged inſects. 
The parts of flies ate the head, the coRCELET, and the 
body. 
To the corcelet the wings are aſſixed, and in the bod 
are contained the ſtomach, inteltines, the parts of gene- 
ration, and a great many of the tracheæ. The head in 
fies is uſually joined to the corcelet by a very ſhort neck, 
and can often turn on it as on a pivor. Some fires there 
are which have as it were two corcelets, one ſeparated 
from the other; the ficlt in this caſe is uſually very ſmall, 
and the wings are athxed to the ſecond. The corcelet is 
the moſt prominent and rounded part of the in{e& ; it 
is always the ſtrongeſt part, and is frequently the thickeſt. 
The formica-leo and ſome water-inſects, are transformed 
into flies which have double corcelets, or corcelets divided 
into two. | | 
The moſt obvious diſtinctions for the arrangement of 
fies into claſſes, is the number of their wings; ſome 
having only two, others four. And this is fo plain and 
obvious a diviſion, that it is wonderful that the writers 
of natural hiſtory have not long lince fallen into it, nav, 
many of them have often omitted to tell us the numbe 
of wings of the ſpecies they deſcribe. a 
The firit general diviſion of hes 13 therefore into that of 
the two-winged and four- winged kinds, A very !ight 
obſervation is generally ſuſſicient to determine to which 
of theſe diviſions a ,) belongs; but if we afterward+ 
examine a fly with more attention, and take into conult» 
deration the organs by which it takes its nouriſhment, 
one may obſerve, that ſome of them are able to thrult 
out that organ to a conſiderable diltance from their head, 
and that this organ, which, while in a ſtate of 1eft, 15 
folded up or ſhortencd, or turned about, or laid clutvly 
down, when the creature wants to uſe it, is unfolded, 
lengthened, extended, or raiſed. This organ is wha: 
naturaliſts call the trunk of an inſet, but there are many 
other flies which have no trunk ; theſe have no other 
than an opening, ſerving for a mouth, ſurrounded with 
lips and with ſome other parts, "This ſort of opening, 
from its ſituation and tigure, may very propetly be call- 
ed a mouth. 
Some of theſe mouths have nothing analogous to teeth 
about them; but there are others which have teeth, 
ſaws, or grinders, placed on the outfide of the mouth, 
and moveable as in the caterpillars, with which the #5 
tear and deſtroy leaves, fruits, and fleſh: bnally, there 
are alſo ſome flies to which nature has allotted both a 
trunk and theſe organs. 
Theſe characters give us very naturally the diſtin*tions 
of four ſubordinate claſſes under the two former genera! 
ones. | | | 
The firſt contains thoſe flies which have a trunk, and no 
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mouth without any ſenſible teeth. The third, thoſe which 
have a mouth furniſhed with teeth; and the fourth, thoſe 
which have both trunks and teeth. Among the flies 
which have mouths furniſhed with teeth, ſome have them 
not only without but within their mouths alſo. 
All the rwo-winged flies belong to the firſt or ſecond of 
theſe claſſes 3 the great blue fleſh-Fy, the ſmall lies that 
arc ſo troubleſome about our houſes, and the gnats, are 
all of the firſt claſs, and have trunks and no tecth. The 
ſpring-fly, fo common in gardens, and a fort of fy re- 
ſembling the gnat-kind, but much larger, are of the fe- 
cond elaſs, and have mouths, but no ſenlible teeth. 
The four-winged ies furniſh us with great numbers to 
fill up the other two claſſes, left vacant by the former. 
All the bee-kind have a trunk and two teeth; all the 
waſp-kind have a mourh furniſhed with two teeth ; and 
there are, beſide theſe, ſeveral of the four-winged is, 
which belong to the ſecond claſs; all the papilionacebus 
gien, produced of water tæniæ, are of this iort, as hav 
ing a month without teeth. Several ſmall four-winged 
flies are alſo of the firlt claſs; as the flying pucerons, 
and falſe pucerons, which have all trunks and no teeth : 
neither are the ſmaller ſpecies only of this claſs, lince 
the cicadrz alſo belong to it. 
A fiſth chiſs may, howevet, be alſo eſtabliſhed, though 
the ſpecies of it are only few, there being only two kinds 
of f:es of it; this is, of thoſe which have their head 
ſerving the ofhce, or made in the form of a trunk. The 
{1-5 of this kind have very long heads, which, like thoſe 
of birds, terminate in a ſort of beak; this, however, in 
the fiy-kind, is never opened except at the end: or, in 
other words, theſe flies have heads, which are lengthen- 


ed out into the reſemblance of a bill, or figure of a 


trunk, but which is ſtiff, and cannot change its figure, 
nor alter its poſition, otherwiſe than by altering that of 
the whole head. At the end of this fort of trunk are 
placed the teeth or other organs, by which the creature 
gets its food. The firſt example of theſe heads is in 
the ſcorpion-fyz and a very beautiful fy that is fre- 
quently ſcen Ikipping and leaping about flowers, is the 
other. 

Under theſe general claſſes, ſubordinate ones are to be 
formed, from whatever beſides is the molt obvious ang 
ellential diſtintion among theſe little animals. The form 
of the body may very well afford us theſe diſtinctions. 50 
that, in thisreſpeQ, there are three ſubordinate claſſes un- 
der the five fore-mentioned claſſes: the ſirſt, of thoſe flres 
whoſe bodies are ſhort and broader thanthey are thick; the 
ſecond, of thoſe with long bodies; and the third, with 
bodies faſtened to the corcelet only by a fine filament : 
and under all theſe, the {everal genera are to be cſtabliſh- 
ed from other leſſer but conſtant and invariable difter- 
ences; ſuch as the differences of the manner of their car- 
rying their wings, the figures of their antenne, the po- 
fition of their trunks, and other ſimilar differences. See 
Tub. of Infefts, and Wings, TRUNKS, &Cc. 

Fits, bodies of. The bodies of theſe inſects are extremely 
different one ſrom another, and even thoſe whoſe general 
jorm makes them properly ranged in the ſame claſs, are 
not without their diſtiactions, by which they alone may 
be made to eſtabliſh ſubordinate genera. 

Among the flies which have ſhort or ellipſoide bodies, 
ſome have the body extremely flat and thin; fuch are 
thoſe of the flies produced from the worms which de- 
vour the pucerons; and others have the hinder pait of 
the body bent downward in form of a hook. 

ihe extremities of the body in theſe animals is uſually 
imalles than the adjoining parts. Yet there is a fly found 
in the neſts of ſwallows, the extremity of whoſe body 
is larger than any other part of it; and not only the 
form of the body, but the differences of the filament, 
by which, in many genera, it is connected to the corce- 
let, may furniſh great matter for the diſtinctions of the 
ſubordinate genera. 


The hinder part, or extremity of the body alone, may} 


alſo afford great matter of diſtinQion. Thoſe fires which 
carry ſtings in their tails, have in that alone a fuſhcient 
diſtinction. 

Others there are which have organs placed there, which, 
though we need not fear them, offer ſubject enough for 
our admiration; it is indeed the females alone who have 
occalion for theſe, and therefore the females alone are 
furniſhed with them. 

Several of theſe inſtruments are a kind of auger or borer, 
carried in a caſe or ſheath, This ſometimes has the form 
of a long tail to the inſet, and its ule is to pierce and 
hore the body, in which the creatute is to depoſit its eggs. 
Several of the female ichneumons have this fort of long 
tail; and there are other inſeQs which have a long and 
wrong pierver, which however does not make a tail to 
their body, but is partly lodged either under their belly, 
or in their body: of this kind are the cicadæ, and others, 
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Other inſets of this kind have a Gngular inftryment 
lodged in this part of their body, which may properly 
be called a ſaw, They never ſhew this on examination, 
unleſs their bodies be prefled, and then we cannot but 
greatly admire the inſtrument itſelf, and the powets by 
which the creature moves it. 

Other inleCts of this claſs carry behind one or more long 
ſlender ſilaments, which, in their form and {truQure, 
have ſome ſort of reſemblance to the antennæ; and the 
uſes of which are as little known to us as thoſe of the 
antenne. The genera of Fies may very properly be dif- 
tinguiſhed by means of theſe: among the ſour-winged 
flies, the ephemerons, and many other ſpecies, have 
them; and among the two-winged kinds, the {mall fly 
which is the male pall-inſeR, furniſhes us wi.h an in- 
ſtance of them. See Tab. of Inſetts. 

FLIES of water-worms, "Theſe, according to their ſeveral 
ſpecies, have ſome varieties in their manrer of egreſs 
from their ſhell, at their leaving the nymph {tate for that 
of the perfect fy, 

The long water-worms, compoſed of many rings, an! 
with funnel-{athioned tails, made with an aperure for 
the admilhon of the air, ſurrounded with a multitudes of 
hairs, retain, in their ſhell-ſtate, ſo much of the ſame 
form which they had white living, that the one is not eaſy 
to be diſtinguiſhed ſrom the other. The nymph in each 
of theſe fills up only a ſmall part of the cavity, and the 
fly in many of them is produced perfect in five or fix 
days. At this time the parts of the nymph being tho- 
roughly ftrengthened, it begins to ſhew the firſt ns of 
life in its attempt to open its priſon, 

To effect this, nature has fo provided for the incloſed 
fiv, that the head is but Nightly joined to the ſecond ring 
of the body: but the creature in this ſtate, not being 
lodzed in that part of the orm, can make no ettorts 
againſt it; all its endeavours are bent to force a flit or 
opening in the ſecond ring, like that in the back of the 
ſxin of a caterpillar that is going to change its ſkin, or 
like that of the butterfly chryſaliſes. The means the in— 
cloſed fly uſes to this purpoſe, are the inflating and {wel 
ling its head, and then thruſting out the bladder ſrom its 
anterior part, with which theſe firs are provided by na- 
tnre in this ſtage of their lives, and for this only purpoſe. 
When this ſlit or crack is effected, the head of the worm 
is in ſome meaſure ſeparated from the body, and the efforts 
of the fy to puth ielt forward, finiſh that ſeparation, 
and leave an aperture of a proper ſize for the egreſs of 
the fly. 

Buz the water, on the ſurface of which this change is 
effected, is a thing much to be dicaded, and indeed is 
often of fatal conſequences to the new-born fly, ſince 
the flies produced of water-worms are as much afraid of 
this clement, and are as caſily drowned, as thoſe pro- 
duced from worms who ſpend their lives on dry land, 
The flies produced from this long water-worm are, how- 
ever, in lefs danger, and leſs afraid of the water than 
many others; they advance ſlowly out of their ſhells in an 
horizontal direction, and, as ſoon as their fore-feet are 
at liberty, they boldly place them upon the water, as if 
upon dry land, and it ſerves as well for their fupport 
and as their other parts get at liberty, they are gradually 
ſet upon the water too, and the creature there reſts till 
its wings are unfolded, and all its parts have their pro- 
per form, and then takes its flight into its new element, 
be #y produced from this long worm is of the ſhort- bo- 
died kind, and much ci kin to the common great bluc 
fleſh- y. It has a fleſhy trunk furniſhed with lips, and 
has no teeth; but though this fy is fo. far of the ſame 
claſs with that common ſpecies, its has enough to amply 
diſtinguiſh it in theſe ſeparate characters. Ihe firſt is, 
that this has its antennze formed of granulated filaments, 
whereas the other has them of the battledore kind: the 
wings of the fleſh-fy are not croſſed upon the body, 
whereas thoſe of this water are; but what more than 
theſe diſtinguiſhes it from this, and indeed from all the 
other ſpecies of flies, is, that it has two oblong and ſlen- 
der bodies formed like pins, and pointed as thoſe, which 
are a little crooked, of a cruſtaceous ſtructure, and are 
inſerted in the upper part of the corcelet of the fly, and 
directed towards its hinder part. See Tab. of Iuſecbs, 
N® 40. 

Theſe prickles are hard, rigid, and immoveable, 

FLy, St. Mark, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
of fly, which makes its firſt appearance every year about 
St. Mark's day, and is then ſeen in vait numbers; it is 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the large blue fleſh-fy, and has 
no trunk, but a mouth without teeth: notwithſtanding 
this ſeemingiy innocent organization, the creature does 
great miſchief, and every gardener knows the effects of 
it at one time or other. Theſe res are found about fruit- 
trees, and are always ſcen fitting upon the buttons of the 
leaves, and the flower-buds; and they do great miſchief 
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to many kinds of trees, by ſucking the juices of thoſe 

tender parts, and either leftroying them before they 

open, or at leaſt rendering them very weak. Some tell 
us that theſe ies bad originally a ſting, but that the miſ- 
chief they did, being very great, St. Mark deprived them 

of that offenſive weapon for all generations: this is a 

{tory much believed by the country people in many of 
the Roman catholic kingdoms. The mouth is of the 
ſame figute with that of the tipula, or long-legs, being 
compoſed bf two membranous lateral lips, like the two 
valves of a ſhell-fiſh, which defend and cover two other 
fleſhy lips within. | 
The male is eafily diſtingaiſhed from the female, by 
having a much larger head, and reticular eyes much 
larger than her's, covering, in a manner, the whole head: 
belides theſe, it has alſo a cluſter of three bright ſingle 
eyes, placed in a triangle on the upper part of the head, 
and reſembling the eyes of ſpiders. The wings of this 
fy are a little longer than its body, and crofle in fuch a 
manner, that one of them entirely covers the other, and 
even the body. This ſpecies has a ſingular manner of 
flying ; they ſeem as if hanging in the air, their legs be- 
ing ſuſpended {trait down from their body, and their 
length gives them an odd appearance, The common Ffles 
of this kind are of two ſpecies, one which is black, and 
another whoſe breaſt is a duſky red: but there are ſeveral 
other ſpecies ſo ſmall as not to be diſtinctly ſeen without 
a microſcope. They are all produced from worms, which 
are hatched from the eggs of the parent fy, depoſited 
under the ſurface of the earth. They are found in great 
plenty in September and October in dung, into which 
they have crawled out of the earth for food. 
If a piece of cow-dung, in which the worms of this St. 
Mark f, are, be preſerved in a box, it will keep them 
alive the whole winter, and they will be found in the be- 
ginning of March, to be grown much larger than before, 
and to be leſs hairy, their hairs being longer, and ſtand- 
ing about nine on every ring. If this dung be laid on 
common earth at this time, they will crawl out of it into 
the ground, transform themſelves into the nymph ſtate, 
from which they iſſue in the form of Fes about the mid- 
dle of April. 
The manner of theſe flies leaving their worm ſtate, to 
enter into that of the chryſalis or nymph, is worthy of 
obſcrvation. The worm ſeems in great diforder, and 
twiſts iifelf about ſeveral ways, till at length the ikin 
cracks on the ſurface of the back; immediately upon 
this, there appears the anterior part of the nymph at the 
aperture, and this forces its way out by degrees, the 
head becomes of no farther uſe, and is leſt with the ſkin ; 
and the nymph, by diſtending and contracting itſelf, at 
length makes its way wholly out of it, and then remains 
at reli till the fy iſſues out of it. The loft transforma - 
tion of this inſect, or the appearance of the fy from the 
nymph, has nothing ſingular in it, but is performed in 
the ſame manner, with the ſame change as in other ani- 
nals of the ſame kind. 

Fi. v, fire. Sec FiRE- fliers 

fly, fihing. See FisiiixG-fly. 

Fly, f.wer, in Natural Hg, the name of a ſmall but 
very beautiful fy, deſcribed by Cluſius. It is black, and 
has two ſilvery wings, two white eyes, ſeven yellow ſpots 
on the back, and a black one in the middle. 

Fe, harvejt, dee HARVEST. 

Fiy, humble-bee. See HU MBLE-BEE-fly, and CULEN, 

LY, lantern, See LAN TT RNA. 

Fr.y, roſe. Sce ROSE. 

Fi, ſcorpion, See SCOR PION- fiy, 

Vilis, eggs. Sce EGGs, 

Files, eyes of. Sec EYE. 

Frs, legs of. See LEG. 

FLiks, rings of, Sec RINGS. 

Fr, in Mechanics, a croſs with leaden weights at its ends, 
or rather a heavy wheel at right angles to the axis of a 
heavy windlaſs or roller, by means of which the force of 
the power is not only preſerved, but equally diſtributed 
in all the parts of the revolution. 

The % may be applied to ſeveral ſorts of engines, whe- 
ther moved by men, horſes, wind, or water; and is of 
great uſe in thoſe parts of an engine which have a quick 
Circular motion, and where the power or reſiſtance acts 
unequally in the different parts of a revolution. In this 
caſe the fly becomes a moderator, making the motion of 
revolution almoſt every where equal. 
The force of a fly, when joined with the ſcrew, for 
ſtamping the image upon coins, may be calculated thus : 
ſuppoſe its two arms to be each fifteen inches long, mea- 
ſuring from the centre of the weights to the axis of the 
motion, and the weights to be fifty pounds each, and the 
diameter of the axis preſſing upon the dye to be one 
inch; if every ſtroke be made in half a ſecond, and the 
weights deſcribe an half circumference, which will in 
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this caſe be of four feet, the velocity will at the faßten; 
of the ffroke be at the rate of eight feet in u {econ 4 
therefore the momentum eight hundred; bur tht news 
of the fly being as levers, one brachiuar of which 16 
fifteen inches long, whilſt the other, viz. the ſemi-axis 

is but half an inch, we muſt inercaſc this force thirty 
times, which will give twenty-ſour thouſand ; an 3 
menſe force, equal to that of a hundred pound weight 
falling a hundred and twenty feet, or near two ſeconds 
in time; or to that of a body of ſeven hundred and fift 

pounds, falling 16 „ feet, or one ſecond in time. ! 
Some of theſe A for coining crow n- pieces have the 
arms of the fies five times as long, and the weights twice 
as heavy as thoſe here mentioned, ſo that the effect js 
ten times greater, Deſaguliers, Exper. Philofoph. vol. i. 
P. 245- 339. 

FI. v, in the Sea-language, that part of the mariner's cou- 
vass on which the thirty-two winds are drawn, and to 
which the needle is faſtened underneath. 

FLV of an enſign, is the breadth or extent from the ſtaff to 
the extremity or edge that flutters looſe in the wind. 

| Let FLY the // ects, at ha, a word of command, in caſe of 
a guſt of wind, leſt the ſhip ſhould overſct, or ſpend ker 
top-ſails and maſts, to have the theet go a-main, aud 
then the ſail will hold no wind. 

Fi the heels, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to fly the 
HEELS, when he obeys the spugs. 

To FLV groſs, in Falonry, is ſaid of a hawk, when ſle 
flies at the great birds; as cranes, geeſe, herons, &c. 
FLy en head, is when the hawk, milling her quarry, be— 
takes herſelf to the next check, as crows, &c. Ste 
Hawk. 

FL Y-beat, or flight, a large flat-bottomed Dutch veſſel, whoſe 
burthen is generally trom four to hx hundred tons. st 
is quſtinguiſhed by a remarkably hiph ſtern, reſembling 
a Gothic turret, and by very broad buttocks below. 

Fl v-calcher, muſcicapa, in Ornitho oy, the name of a ge- 
nus of PASSERES in the Linnwan ſyſllem, including 
twenty-one diflſerent ſpecies; the charaQers of which 
are, that the bill is almott triangular, bent inwards at 
its beak, notched on both ſides and beſet with biiltles, 
and that the noſtrils are almoſt round. The birds of this 
genus found in Europe are the mn/cicapa grihel: and 
atricapilla, The former, or ſpotted fy-corcter, has a large 
head, of a browniſh hue, ſported wih bla. k; the back 
is of a mouſe colour, the wings and tail datey, the 1 
teczor edges of the quill feathers are edged with pale wel 
low ; the breaſt and belly are white; the throat and fees 
under the wings are duſked with red; the bij! is brotch ar 
the baſe, and ridged in the middle; the inſide of the 
mouth is yellow ; the legs and ſcet are ſhort and black. 
This is a bird of pallage, appears with us in the ſpring, 
breeds here, and retires in Augult. ft bu las its neſt on 
the fide of trees towards the middle, and, according to 
Morton, in his Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, in the 
corners of walls, where ſpiders weave their webs. They 
feed on flies and cherries. 

The other is called the Got DH, and is a rare ſpec i-s 
with us. It is a ſmall bird of the ficedula kind, aud 
very nearly allied to the beccifago, or petty-chaps. It 
is called alſo, in ſome places, chivin and bern. It is a 
little larger than the wren, and has a very ſharp-pointed 
beak. Its head, neck, and back, ate of a pale grey, and 
its throat and belly of a yellowiſh white. Its rump is 
white; its wings grey; its tail, feet, and legs, ale brown; 
and its claws very flender. Ray's Ornithology, p. 138. 

Fi.y-trce, in Natural Hiſivry, a name given by the com- 
mon people in America to a tree, whoſe leaves, they 
ſay, at a certain time of the year, produce flies, On 
examining thele Jeaves about the middle of ſummer, the 
time at which the flies uſe to be produced, there are 
found on them a ſort of bags of atcugh matter, of about 
the ſize of a filbert, and ot a duſky greeniſh colour; on 
opening oe of theſe bags with a knife, there is uſually 
found a ſingle full-grown #y of the gnat kind, and ea 
number of ſmall worms, which, in a day or two more, 
have wings, and fly away in the form of their parent. 
The tree is of the mulberry-kind, and its leaves arc 
uſually very largely ſtocked with theſe inſect bags, and 
the generality of them are ſound to contain the infects 
in the worm ſtate z when they become winged, they toon 
make their way out. The bags begin to appear when 
the leaves are young, and afterwards grow with them; 
but they never rumple the leaf, or injure its ſhape. They 
are of the kind of leaf galis, and partake in all reſpects, 
except ſize, of a ſpecics we have frequent on the large 
maple, or, as it is called. the ſycamore, Philoſ. I ravt- 
Ne 431. See farther, Reaumut's Ililt. vol. vi. p. 34. 
See PUCERON. 

Fi.v-woart, Sce CMO. 

FLYERS, in Architecture, ſuch ſtairs as 20 ſtrait, and 
do not wind tound, nor have the flops made tapeiing 3 
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FLY 


but the fore and back-part of each ftair, and the ends, 


reſpectively parallel to one another. 


height, there is a broad half ſpace; and then you fly 
again, with ſteps every-where of the ſame breadth and 
length as before. i ; : 
FLYING, the progreſſive motion of a bird, or other wing- 
ed animal, in the liquid air, 
Fying is either natural, or artificial. 
FLYING, natural, is that performed by an apparatus, or 
ſtructure of parts, concerted for that end by nature her- 
ſelf, Such is that of moſt birds and inſects, and of ſome 
es. 
i Virginia and ag nc they have monſtrouſly 
large flying beetles. Philoſoph. Tranſat. N* 127. And 
in 12 graſhoppers about an inch long, where- 
with the ground, in ſeveral parts, in the year 1685, was 
covered one third of a foot deep. Ibid. N* 182. 
The parts of birds, &c. —_ concerned in flying, are 
the wings and tail: by the firſt the bird ſultains and 
waſts himſelf along; and by the ſecond, he is aſfiſted in 
aſcending and deſcending, to keep his body a 
upright, and to obviate the vacillations thereof. 
It is by the largeneſs and ſtrength of the pectoral muſcles, 
that birds are fo well diſpoſed for quick, ſtrong, and con- 
tinued flying. Theſe muſcles, which in men are ſcarce 
a ſeventicth part of the muſcles of the body, in birds 
exceed and outweigh all the other muſcles taken toge- 
ther; upon which Mr. Willughby makes this reflection, 
that if it be poſſible for man to fly, his wings muſt be ſo 
eontrived and adapted, that he may make uſe of his legs, 
and not his arms in managing them. 
The flying of birds is thus effected: 
The bird firſt bends his lege, and ſprings with a violent 
leap from the ground; then opens, or expands the join- 
tures of his wings, ſo as to make a right line, perpen- 
dicular to the ſides of his body; thus, as the wings, with 
the feathers therein, conſtiture one continued lamina, 
being now raiſ-d a little, and vibrating the wings, with 
great force and velocity, perpendicularly againſt the air, 
the air, though a fluid, reſiſts thoſe ſuccuſſions, both 
from its natural inactivity, and from its elaſticity, which 
makes it reſtore itſelf after it has been compretled, and 
re- act as much as it has been acted on: by ſuch means is 
the whole body of the bird protruded, The ſagacity ol 
nature is very remarkable in the opening and recovering 
of the wing for freſh ſtrokes To do it direct'y, and 
perpendicularly, it muſt needs have a great reſiſtance to 
overcome; to avoid which the bony part, or bend, of 
the wing, into which the feathers are inſerted, moves 
ſide ways, with its ſharp end fotemoſt, the feathers fol- 
lowing it like a flag. 
The refiftance the air makes to the withdrawing of the 
wings, and, conſequently, the progreſs of the bird will 
be ſo much the greater, as the waft, or ſtroke, of the 
fan of the wing is the longer; but as the force of the 
wing is continually diminithed by this reſiſtance, when 
the two forces come to be in equilibrio, the bird will re- 
main ſuſpended in the ſame place; for the bird only af. 
cends ſo Jong as the arch of air, the wang deſcribes, 
makes a reſiſtance equal to the exceſs of the ſpecific gra- 
vity of the bird above the air : if the air, therefore, be 
ſo rare as to give way with the ſame velocity as it is ſtruck 
withal, there will be no reſiſtance, and, conſequently, 
the bird can never mount. 
Mr. Ray, Willughby, &c. have ſuppoſed the tail to 
do the office of a rudder, in ſteering and turning the 
body this way, or that; but Borelli has ſhewn it to be 
unfit for any ſuch office, The flying of a bird, in effect, 
is quite a different motion from the ſailing of a ſhip: 
birds do not vibrate their wings toward the tail, as oars 
are ſtruck towards the ſtern, but waft them downwards; 
nor does the tail of the bird cut the ait at right angles, 
as the rudder does the water, but is diſpoſed horizontally 
and preſerves the ſame fituation, what way ſoever the 
ird turns, | 
In effect, as a veſſel in the water is turned about on its 
centre of gravity to the right, by a briſk application of 
the oars to the left, ſo a bird, in owes the air with its 
right wing alone, towards its tail, its fore-part will be 
turned to the leſt; as when in ſwimming, by only ſtrik- 
5 out with the right arm and leg, we are driven to the 
elt. 
Add, that birds wich long necks have another way of 
altering their courſe; for, by only inclining the head 
and neck towards this or that ſide, the centre of gravity 
of the whole being changed, the bird will proceed ac- 
cording to this new direction. 

Ids never fly upwards in a perpendicular line, but al- 
Ways in a parabola, the line deſcribed by projectiles. 
In a direct aſcent, the natural and artifoial 
would oppoſe and deſtroy each other; ſo that the pro- 


greſs would be very flow. In a direct deſcent, they would 
aid one another, ſo that the fall would he too precipitate. 


80 that if one flight do not carry you to your deſigned | Indeed the hawk, we ſrequently find, takes that advantage 


in ſeizing of the partridge : but ordinarily birds keep 
their wings expanded, and at reſt, to retard their de- 
ſcent ; and at the ſame time ſtretch out their legs. 

FLYING, artificial, is that attempted by men by the affiſt- 
ance of mechanics, . 
The art of flying is one of the great deſiderata of mecha- 
nics : it has been attempted in divers ages: the diſcovery 
of it might prove of great ſervice, and allo of great diſ- 
ſervice to mankind. 
No body ſeems to have bid ſo fair for that invention, as 
our famous friar Bacon, who lived upwards of five hun- 
dred years ago. He not only affirms the att feaſible, but 
aſſures us he himſelf knew how to make an engine, in 
which a man fitting might be able to carry himſelf 
through the air like a bird ; and affirms that there was 
another perſon who had actually tried it with ſucceſs, 
The ſecret conſiſted in a couple of large thin hollow cop- 
per globes, exhauſted of air, which being much lighter 
- "i air, would ſuſtain a chair, whereon a perſon might 
it. 
F. Franciſco Lana, in his Prodromo, propoſes the ſame 
thing, as his own thought. He computes that a round 
veſſel of plate braſs, fourteen ſeet in diameter, weighing 
three ounces the ſquare foot, will only weigh 1848 ounces ; 
whereas a quantity of air of the ſame bulk will weigh 
21555 ounces ; ſo that the globe will not only be ſuſtained 
in the air, but will carry with it a weight of 373* ounces : 
and by increaſing the bulk of the globe, without increaſ- 
ing the thickneſs of the metal, he adds, a veſſel might 

be made to carry a much greater weight. 
But the fallacy is obvious; a globe of the dimenſions he 
deſcribes, Dr. Hook thews, would not ſuſtain the preſ- 
ſure of the air, but would be cruſhed inwards. There- 
fore, in whatever ratio the bulk of the globe were in- 
creaſed, in the ſame muſt the thickneſs of the metal be 
alſo, and conſequently the weight increaſed : ſo that there 
would be no advantage in ſuch augmentation, 
"The ſame author deſcribes an engine for Hing, invented 
by the fieur Beſnier, a ſmith of Sable, ia the county of 
Maine. Vide Philoſoph. Collect. N“ 1. 
The famous biſhop Wilkins was ſo confident of ſucceſs 
in this art, that he ſeems to intimate, that, in future 
ages, it will be as uſual to hear a man call for his winys 
when he is going a journey, as it is now to call for his 
boots. See Math. Magic. b. ii. ch. 7. Diſcovery of a 
new World, prob. xiv. p. 135. Secret and Swift Meſ- 
ſenger, ch. iv. 

FLYING army and camp. See CaMy. 

FLYING of colours, is uſed by painters to denote their want 
of durableneſs, which they expteſs by their /anding, 

FLYING-fifh, a name given by the Engliſh writers to ſeveral 
ſpecies of fiſh, which by means ot their long fins have 
a method of kee ping themſelves out of water for ſome 
time. The fying-f/h, moſt properly ſo called, is the 
exoccetus, of the ancient authors, and of Artedi. See 
Tab. IV. of Fiſh, Ne 41. 
It is called alſo the adonis, hirunds, and mugil alatu:, or 
winged mullet, by authors; but they uſe theſe words 
indeterminately for this and the other kinds. 
Its general ſize is about fix inches in length; its head is 
covered with ſcales, and it reſembles the hercing in the 
form of its body, but the back is flat. The ſcales are 
large and ſilvery; the dorſal fin is ſmall; its eyes are 
large; the mouth is ſmall, and is placed low in the 
head ; and its jaws are granulated, rather than toothed. 
Its belly is white; its tail forked ; its gill fins, commonly 
called its wings, are ſo long, as when laid cloſe to the 
body to reach the tail, and they are as it were double, 
a ſmall fin compoſed of a ſeries of ſhort nerves or rays, 
connected by à ſmall membrane ſtanding before each. 
'Theſe wings are of an olive colour on their upper ſide, 
and are ſpotted with very beautiful blue ſpots near their 
edges. 
This fiſh, when it pleaſes, is able to riſe out of the wa- 
ter, and fly to a conſiderable diſtance in the air ; but when 
its wings are dry, is obliged to plunge again into the 
water to moiſten them. It does this often, when pur- 
ſued by an enemy; and whole ſhoals have been ſeen thus 
flying together. It is common in the Mediterranean, 
and ſome other ſeas, but is ſeldom known in our's, not 
in any of the colder climates, See a minute and accu- 
rate deſcription of the exocatus volitans, or fing-fiſb, 
in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part ii. p. 79t. 

FL YiNG:fi/ is alſo the name of a fiſh of the gurnard kind. 


| See Sapphirine GURNARD. 


FLYING pinion, is a part of a clogk having a fly or fan, 
whereby to gather air, and ſo hrigle the rapidity of the 


tendency | 


clock's motion, when the weight nds in the ſtriking 
patt. See CL,0ck, 
78 _ FOAL, 
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FOAL, or colt, the young of the horſe kind. The word 
colt, ſimply ſpoken, is, among the dealers, underſtood 
to mean the male kind z the female, or mare colt, being 
called a filly. 
Colts ate uſually foaled in the beginning of ſummer, and 
it is the cuſtom to let them run with the mare till Michael- 
mas, when they are to be weaned. This is to be done 
ſooner or later, according as the cold weather comes in. 
Some of them are for not having them weaned till the 
middle of November, and that three days before the full 
of the moon, if it happen near that time. And ſome of 
the beſt writers on this ſubject are of opinion, that we 
do not let the foals ſuck long enough, and that this is the 
reaſon why they are ſo very long e they are fit for 
uſe. Theſe authors are of opinion, that a colt ought always 
to ſuck the whole winter, and that this would make them 
fit for ſervice a great deal ſooner than they are at preſent. 
When firſt weaned, they muſt be kept in a convenient 
houſe, with a low rack and manger for hay and oats, that 
they may eat freely and eafily, and the hay muſt be very 
ſweet and fine, eſpecially at firſt; a little wheat bran 
ſhould be mixed with the oats, in order to keep their 
bodies open, and make them eat freely and drink freely. 
It has been obſerved, that the eating too much oats has 
rendered colts blind ; but the cauſe has been wrongly 
attributed to the heating quality of the oats. If. the oats 
are bruiſed in a mill 8 they are given them, though 
they eat ever ſo much of them, there never happens avy 
miſchief of this kind; but endeavouring with their teeth 
to break and chew them when whole, they are apt to 
ſtretch and ſwell the veſſels of the head, and occaſion a 
fulneſs of blood about the eyes, which often terminates 
in inſlamma' ions, and in blindneſs. 
The difficulty of chewing oats, and not their heating na- 
ture, is therefore the true reaſon of this miſchief ; and 
if this be obviated by firſt bruihng tie grain, the colt 
always grows the better for cating it. His legs do not 
grow thick, but he becomes broader and better knit, and 
as he grows up, will bear fatigue much better than if he 
had been fed only with bran and hay. Above all things, 
theſe creatures are to be kept from wet and cold, while 
they are young, for nothing is more tender than a colt, 
and the miſchiets he gets at this time are not ſo cafily over- 
come. Experience — the great advantage of houſing 
and taking care of colts: for if the ſame ſtallion cover 
two mares, both alike in age, beauty, and all other par- 
ticulars, and theſe being both aal of the ſame ſex, ſo 
that there is no room to expect the leaſt difference between 
them; let one of theſe colts be houſed every winter, and 
let the other always run abroad, it will be found as they 
row up, that the colt which has been kept abroad ſhall 
on large fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby and gouty legs, weak 
paſterns, and bad hoofs, and ſhall be a dull heavy creature ; 
and that the other, which has been houſed and taken care 
of, ſhall have a fine forehand, be well ſhaped, have good 
legs and good hoofs, and be of good ſtrength and ſpirit. 
From this it may be learned, that it is of no conſequence 
to have a good ſtallion and a good mare, if the colts are 
ſpoiled in the breeding up. 
It is obſerved, that ſome colts, under the age of ſix months, 
though the mare yields plenty of good milk, yet decay 
and waſte daily. They are in this caſe always troubled 
with a cough. The breeders have a great many fantaſtic 
remedies in ſuch caſes, as the bag wherein the creature 
was foaled, the lungs of a fox, and the like ; but a little 
liquorice and elecampane powder mixed with honey and 
milk, is a remedy greatly to be preferred to all theſe. 
When the colts are kept up in the winter, they are not 
to be continually immured in the ſtable, but in the middle 
of the day, when the ſun ſhines warm, they ſhould al- 
ways be let out to play about for an hour or two; and 
when the winter is ſpent, they thould be turned into, 
ſome dry ground, where the graſs is ſweet and ſhort, 
and where there is good water, that they may drink at 
pleaſure. The winter after this, they may be Lept in the 
ſtable without any farther care than that which is taken 
of other horſes ; but aftet the firſt year, the mare colts 
and horſe colts are not to be kept together. 
This may be the method every ſummer and winter till 
they are broke for ule, which may be when they are three 
years old ; and they will take the breaking much more 
eaſily, after this ſort of breeding, than if they had been 
all the time running about wild: for ordering them the 
ſecond year as the other horſes are ordered, they will be 
tame and gentle like them, and will not flounce and 
- plunge about on the firſt mounting, as they otherwiſe 
would, but will take the ſaddle quietly. The common 
way of breaking a colt, by beating him and tiring him by 
trotting over plowed fields, however neceſſary it may be 
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winging him by 222 is 7 vaſtly preferable w 

t 1s proper to wear no ſpurs for ſome ti 
3 — F ue J 
In order to make him endure the ſaddle well, the way! 

to make it familiar to him, by clapping it with the — 
as it lies on his back ; then ſwaying upon it, and dan 4 
ling the ſtirrups by his ſides, rubbing his ſides with them, 
and bringing him thus to be uſed to every thing about 
him. Then the crupper ſhould be often ſtrained, the 
girths looſened and ickrened, and the ſtirrups taken u 

and let down at times, all the while making much of 
him. This will make every thing eaſy to him, and will 
make him gentle without breaking his ſpirit, 

As ſoon as he will trot with the ſaddle obediently the 
mounting of him is to be conſidered, In order to this 

put a trench of a full mouth into his mouth, and throw 
the reins over the fore part of the ſaddle, ſo that he ma 

have a full feeling of it; then put on a martingale, buckled 
at ſuch a length, that he may juſtly feel it when he jerks 
up his head, a broad piece ot Wb is then to be put 
round his neck, and the ends made faſt by plaiting it, or 
ſome other way at the withers, or before the wind-pi e 

about two handfuls below the thropple, betwixt the "Ig 
ther and his neck; let the martingale paſs ſo that, at 
any time when he offers to duck or throw down his 
head, the caveſſon being placed upon the tender griſtle 
of his noſe, may correct and puniſh him. This will 
make him bring his head to, and form him to the rein, 
See HORSE. 


FOCAGE, or Fuacr, fire-money, hearth-money, or 


chimney- money. See FUAGE, 

FOCILE, Foc it, in Anatomy, a name the Arabs give to 
the two bones of the arm, reaching from the elbow to 
the wrilt. | 
The biggeſt, which is what we call the cubitus, and una, 
they call the greater focil, foci'e majus. 

The leſs, which we call radius, they call focile minus, 

The like is obſerved with regard to the bones of the leg. 
The biggeſt of which, by the Latins called tibia, the 
Arab writers, &c. call the great focil, and the leſs, or 
fibula, the leſſer focil. | 

FOCUS, in Geometry, and the Conic Sections, is applied to 
certain points of the parabola, ellip/is, and hyperbela ; 
wherein the rays reflected from all parts of theſe curves 
do concur or meet. 

The Foc1 of an ELL1PS1sS are two points, as Ff, Tab. Con, 
fig. 21. in the axis AB, on which, as centres, the fi- 
gure is deſeribed: or, two points in the longer axis, 
whence two right lines being drawn to any point in the 
circumference, ſhall be together equal to = axis itſelf. 
Theſe are alſo called umbil:ici, See Coxic Scion. 

To find the foct of an ellip/is. See ELLiPs1s., 


Focus of the hyperbola. See Coxic Seftion, and Hyprr- 


The Focus of @ parabola is a point in its axis, as F (Tab. 


Conics, fig. 18.) wherein the ſemiordinate F N is equal 
to the ſemiparameter : or, a point in the axis diſtant 
from the vertex, by a fourth part of the parameter, or 
latus rectum. 

It is demonſtrated in conics, 1. That in a parabola, the 
diſtance of the focus from the vertex, AF, is to the pa- 
rameter in a ſubquadruple ratio. 

2. That the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is quadruple of 
the rectangle of the diſtance of the feicus from the ver- 
tex, and the abciſſe. 

3. That the right line FM, fg. 19. drawn from the 
focus F to the extremity of the temiordinate of the 
parabola, is equal to the aggregate of the abcifſe A P, 
and the diſtance of the focus from the vertex A F. Sce 
Conic Seton. 


Focus, in Optics, is a point wherein ſeveral rays concur, 


and are collected; either after having undergone refrac- 
tion, or reflection. 

It is thus called, becauſe the rays being here brought to- 
* and united; their force and effect are increaſed 
o that they become able to burn: accordingly, it is in 
this point, that bodies are placed to ſuſtain the force of 
burning glaſſes, or mirrors. | 

It muſt be obſerved, that the focus is not, ſtriAly ſpeak- 
ing, a point; the rays are not all accurately collected in- 
to the ſame place; Huygens demonſtrates, that the focus 
C a lens convex on both ſides, is? of the thicknels of 
the lens. | 


Focus, in Drieptrics, is the point wherein refraQed rays, 


rendered convergent by refrattion, do concur, or meet, 
and croſs the axis. | 
The ſame point is alſo called the point of concour t, of 
concurrent. 


Focus, Virtual, in Dieptrics, is the point from which re- 

fracted rays, when by refraction they are rendered diver- 
ent, do begin to diverge, or recede from each other. 

he ſame point ig alſo called punclum diſperſus, or wh; 
. N | | 6 


, | to a colt that has always run wild, is not to be choſen | 

when it can be avoided; for it is breaking and ſpoiling | 

the creature's ſpirit. : Uſing him to other horſes, and 
_ 2 | 
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a glaſs to be a b c, Tab. II. Optics, fig. 21. and its axis d ec; 
let fg be a ray of light falling on the glaſs parallel to the 
axis 4 e, and let d be the centre of the arcabc. This ray 
fes after it has paſſed the glaſs, at its emerſion at g, will 
not proceed directly to H, but will be refrafted from the 
perpendicular dg and become the ray g. Draw then 
directly g #, ſo that it may croſs the axis in e. The point 
«ſo found, is called by Mr, Molyneux the virtual focus or 
oint of divergence. 
be effect of convex glaſſes, or lenſes, is to render the 
rays, tranſmitted through them, convergent, and to 
bring them together into a focus, which will be nearer 
or farther off, as the lens is a portion of a greater or leſs 
ere. 

Phe effect of concave lenſes is, to render the rays tranſ- 
mitted through them, divergent, or to diſperſe them from 
a virtual focus. ; 

For the place, poſition, diſtance, &c. of the foci of rays 
refracted through plain, concave, and convex mediums 
of divers denlities, as air, water, glaſs, &c. ſee RE RAc- 
riox, LENS, &c. 


The laws of the foci of glaſſes, and the methods of find- | 


ing the fame, being thoſe of moſt uſe and importance ; 
we ſhall here ſubjoin them apart, as delivered and demon- 
ſtrated by Mr. Molyneux, in his Dioptrica Nova. 

1. The focus of a convex glaſs, i. e. the point wherein 
parallel rays tranſmitted through a convex glaſs, whoſe 
ſurface is the ſegment of a ſphere, do unite, is diſtant 
from the pole or vertex of the glaſs, almoſt a diameter 
and half of the convexity. 

2. In a plano-convex glaſs, the focus of parallel rays, or 
the place where they unite with the axis, is diſtant from 
the pole of the glaſs a diameter of the convexity, provid- 
ed the ſegment do not exceed thirty degrees. 

The rule or canon in plano-convex glaſſes is as 107: 
193 : : ſo is the radius of the convexity : to the refracted 
ray taken to its concourſe with the axis; which in glaſſes 
of larger ſphere is almoſt equal to the diſtance of the 
focus taken in the axis. 

In double-convex glaſſes of the ſame ſphere, the Focus 
is diſtant from the pole of the glaſs about the radius of the 
convexity, if the ſegment be but thirty degrees. 

But if the convexities be unequal, or if the two ſides be 
ſegments of different ſpheres, then the rule is, 

As the ſum of the radii of both convexities: to the radius 
of either convexity alone : : ſo is the double radius of the 
other convexity : to the diſtance of the focus. 

Here obſerve, that the rays which fall nearer the axis of 
any glaſs are not united with it ſo near the pole of the 
glaſs as thoſe farther off: nor will the focal diſtance be ſo 
great in a plano-convex glaſs, when the cbnvex fide is to- 
wards the object, as when the plain fide is towards it. 
Hence it is truly concluded, that, the viewing any object 


by a plano-convex glaſs, the convex fide ſhould al- 


ways be turned outward; and alſo in burning by ſuch 
a glaſs, 
Foovs, for the virtual, obſerve, 1. That in concave glaſſus 
when a ray falls from air parallel to the axis, the virtual 
Focus, by its firſt refraction, becomes at the diſtance of a 
diameter and a half of the concavity. 
2. In plano-concave glaſſcs, when the rays fall parallel to 
the axis, the virtual fecus is diſtant trom the glaſs the dia- 
meter of the concavity. 
3. In plano-concave glaſſes, as 107 : 193: : ſo is the ra- 
dius 5 the concavity : to the diſtance of the virtual /ocus. 
4. In double concaves of the fame ſphere, the virtual - 
cus of parallel rays is at the diſtance of the radius of the 
concavity. | 
But, whether the concavities be equal or unequal, the 
virtual focus, or point of divergency of the parallel rays, 
is determined by this rule. 
As the ſum of the radii of both concavities : is to the ra- 
dius of either concavity : : fo is the double radius of the 
other concavity : to the diſtance of the virtual focus. 
5. In concave-glaſſes, expoſed to converging rays, if the 
point to which the incident ray converges, be diſtant 
from the glaſs farther than the virtual focus of parallel 
mays, the rule for finding the virtual Focus of this ray is 
this: 
As the difference between the diſtance of this point from 
the glaſs, and the diſtance of the virtual fecus from the 
glaſs: is to the diſtance of the virtual Focus:: fo is the 
diſtance of this point of convergence from the glaſs : to 
the diſtance of the virtual focus of this converging ray. 
In concave glaſſes, if the point to which the incident 
ray converges, be nearer to the glaſs than the virtual focus 
of rap rays, the rule to find where it croſſes the axis, 
is this: 
As the exceſs of the virtual focus, more than this point 


of Aivergency, in oppoſition to the focus which is called the 
-oint of concurrence. Suppoſe, e. gr. the concavity of 


ot Tonvergency : is to the virtual focus: : ſo the diſtance |- 


FOC 


of this point of convergency from the glaſs : is to the di- 
ſtance of the point where this cay croſſts the axis, 


Rules for finding the Foct of glaſſes.— To ſind the focus of a 


convex ſpherical glaſs, being of a ſmall ſphere, apply it 
to the end of a ſcale of inches, and decimal parts, and 
ane it before the ſun ; upon the ſcale you will have the 
bright interſection of the rays meaſured out: or, expoſe 
it in the hole of a dark chamber; and where a white pa- 
per receives the diſtinct repreſentation of diſtinct objects, 
there is the focus of the glaſs, 

For a glaſs of a pretty long focus, obſerve ſome diſtant 
objeCt through it, — recede from the glaſs till the eye 
perceives all in confuſion, or the object begins to appear 
inverted ; here the eye is in the focrs, 

For a plano-convex glaſs : make it refle& the ſun againſt 
a wall; you will on the wall perceive two ſorts of light; 
one more bright within, another more obſcure : withdraw 
the glaſs from the wall, till the bright image is in irs leaſt 
dimenſions; the glaſs is then diſtant from the wall about 
a fourth part of its fecal length, 

For a double convex : expoſe each ſide to the ſun in like 
manner; and obſerve both the diſtances of the glaſs from 
the wall. The firſt diſtance is about half the radius of 
the convexity turned from the {un ; and the ſecond, about 
half the radius of the other convexity. 

Thus we have the radii of the two convexities; whence 
the ſecus is found by this rule: 

As the ſum of the radii of both convexities : is to the ta- 
dius of either convexity : : ſo is the double radius of the 
other convexity : to the diſtance of the focus. 


Focus, in Cateptrics, is a point wherein the rays refleted 


from the ſurface of a mirror, or ſpeculum, and by reflec- 
tion rendered convergent, do concur, or meet. 

The affect of concave mirrors is to collect the rays falling 
on the concave ſurface into a focus. 

The effect of convex mirrors is to diſperſe the rays falling 
on them, or render them more divergent. 

For the laws of the foct of rays reflected from mirrors, ot 
ſpecula, fee MiRRoOKks. 

The foci of concave glaſſes are hard by reflection: for, as 
a concave mirror burns at the diſtance of about half the 
radius of the concavity; ſo a concave glaſs being ſuppoſ- 
ed a reflecting ſpeculum, unites the rays of the fan at the 
diſtance of about half the radius of the concavity. 


To find the Foci of all glaſſes geometrically, —Dr. Halley 


furniſhes us with a general method for finding the foct of 
ſpherical glaſſes of all kinds, both concave and convex ; 
expoſed to any kinds of rays, either parallel, converging, 
or diverging ; under the following problem. 


To find the focus of any parcel ot rays diverging from, or 


converging to, a given point in the axis of a ſpherical 
lens, and inclined thereto under the ſame angle, the ratio 


of the fines of tefraction being given: 


Suppoſe GL (Tab. Optics, fig. 20.) a lens; P a point 
in its ſurface; V its pole; C the centre of the ſphere 
whereof it is a ſegment ; O the object, or point in the 
axis, to or from which the rays do proceed ; and OP a 
given ray: and ſuppoſe the ratio of refraction to be as r 
to 3. Then making CR to CO, ass to r for the im- 
merſion of a ray; or as r tos for the emerſion (i. e. as 
the ſines of the angles in the medium which the ray 
enters, to the A ea fines in the medium out of 
which it comes), and laying C R, from C towards O, the 
point R will be the fame for all the rays of the point O. 
Laſtly, drawing the radius P C, if need be, continued 
with the centre R, and diſtance OP, ſtrike a piece of 
an arch, interſecting PC in Q The line Q R, being 
drawn, ſhall be parallel to the reflected ray; and P F, 
being made parallel thereto, ſhall interſect the axis in the 


point F; the focus ſought. 


Or, make it, as CQ: CP::CR:CF; then will CF be 
the diſtance of the focus from the centre of the ſphere. 
This author gives a demonſtration of the method; and 


adds various figures, exhibiting the various caſes of rays 


either diverging or converging as they enter, or emerge 
out of, the ſurface either of a convex or concave lens. 
From this principle all the rules for the foct of rays parallel 
to the axis, as likewiſe for the principal focus where the 
rays neareſt the axis do unite, are deduced, As, 
Hence, 1. If OP be equal to C R; the points Q and C 
are coincident, and the rays OP, after refraction, run 
on parallel to the axis. 2. If the point Q fall on the fame 
fide of the axis as is the point P; then the beams after 
refraction do tend on, either diverging or converging, as 
before: but if Q fall on the other ſide the axis, the di- 
verging rays are made to converge by a convex, or the 
— to diverge by a concave glaſs. 3. If OP do 
exceed CR, the focus is in all caſes on the ſame ſide of 
the glaſs, as is the centre of the ſphere C. But contrari- 
wiſe, if OP be leſs than CR, the focus falls on the other 
fide of the glaſs beyond the vertex 4. An object may 


be ſo placed, that the rays next the axis of a convex glaſs 
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Wall have an imaginary focus tranſmitting diverging rays, 
when the more remote parts thereof ſhall make them 
converge to a real focus. 5. If OV, the diſtance of the 
object from the pole or vertex of the glaſs, be taken in- 
ſtead of OP, then will C © be the difference of OV and 
CR; and as that difference Is to C R, fo is the radius CV 
to C F, the diſtance of the principal ſacus from the centre 
of the ſphere, whereof the glaſs is a ſegment. Or elſe, 
as CQ:OPorRQ::PC;toVPF, the focal diſtance 
from the pole of the — Whence follows a general 
rule for the „ci of all glaſſes; only according to Corol. 3. 
if OV do exceed C R, the 8 is on the ſame ſide 
of the glaſs as the centre of the ſphere ; but if CR be 
greater, then the focus is on the oppoſite ſide of the 
= whence it will be determined whether the focus 
real or imaginary. 
What has been ſaid of one ſurface of the lens, is eaſil) 
applicable to the other, taking F the Focus for an ob- 
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ect. 

FOUDER, any kind of meat for horſes, or other cattle : 
in ſome places hay and ſtraw mingled together are more 
83883 denominated fodder. 

n the civil law it is uſed for a prerogative that the prince 
has, to be provided of corn, and other meat, for his 
horſes, by the ſubjects, in his warlike expeditions. 

FODDER, in Mining, is a meaſure containing twenty-two 
hundred and a half weight, though in London but twe- 
ty hundred weight. 

FODINA, a name ſome authors give to the LABYRINTH 
in the bone of the ear. 

FOECES. See Frs. 

POECIALES. See FecrALEs. 

FEECULA, See Fecur A. 

FOAECUNDITY. See FEcunniTY. 

FGENICULUM. See FENNEL. 

FGNUM Græcum. See FENUGREERX, 

FoENEUM ſandtum. See SAINT Foin. 

FCETOR, in Medicine, ſtinking or fetid EFFLUY 14, pro- 
ceeding from the body, or the parts thereof. ; 
Fetors ariſe from ſtagnant, extravaſated, corrupted, or 
poiſoned humours : as alſo from any thing capable of at- 
renuating and volatilizing the oils and falts ; as abſti- 
nence, heat, too much motion, acrimony of food, &c. 

FotToR narium, ſtench of the noſtrils; a ſort of diſcaſe 
ariſing from a deep ulcer withinſide the noſe, yielding a 
fetid (mell. 

Tts cauſe, according to Galen, is a ſharp humour falling 
from the brain upon the mamillary proceſſcs. 

This is one of the cauſes for which marriage might be 

formerly annulled. 

OETOR eri, a term uſed by medical writers to 8 
that ill ſmell in the mouth, actually, though often, im- 
A called by us a ſtinking breath. is is a ma- 
ady ariſing in different caſes from very different cauſes ; 

as from the ſcurvy, and particularly that ſpecies of it which 
affects the mouth, and is therefore called fomacace ; from 
the French pox ; from an ulceration, whether ſimple or 
fiſtulous, in the lungs, which is the caſe in eonſumptions; 
from ulcers in the mouth; from caries or rottenneſs of 
the teeth, or from any other impurity of them ; from 
crudities in the ſtomach ariſing from a bad digeition, and 
in particular, from a weakneſs about the left orifice of 
the ſtomach, from which part the fœtid vapours will of- 
ten ariſe in very great abundance. 

Methed of cure. According to the different cauſes of this 

diſorder, it requires a very different method of cure. In 

caſes where it depends on the ſcurvy, por, or other diſ- 
eaſes, thoſe diſeaſes are to be attacked by the proper me- 
dicines in order to its cure; when it ariſes from a ca- 
rious tooth, there is no cure for it but drawing the tooth; 
when the impurities of the teeth occaſion it, the clean- 
ing them proves a cure. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 


607. 

FETUS, in Anatomy, denotes the child while yet con- 
tained in the mother's womb ; but particularly after it is 
perfeAly formed; till which time it is more properly 
called EMBRYO. 

The manner of the conception, or generation of the fe- 
tus, is matter of great controverſy. That all the parts 
of the animal did exiſt, and that its fluids were in moti- 
on, before generation, is generally allowed : but whether 
the animalcule was lodged in the male, or female, has 
been much diſputed, Sce GENERAT1On, CONCEPTION, 
and PREGNANCY. 

The firſt thing that appears of a fetus, is the placenta, 
like a little cloud, on one ſide of the external coat of the 
egg : about the ſame time the ſpine is grown big enough 
to be viſible ; and a little after the cerebrum and cerebel- 
lum appear like two ſmall bladders : next, the eyes ſtand 

rominent in the head: then the punctum ſaliens, or 
pulſation of the heart is plainly ſeen. The extremities 


— 


FotTus, in the wont, ſituation of the, The feetus, when 


FotTUs, anatomy of the. The fetus is incloled in two 


In ſome animals there is a third membrane, called the 


diſcover themſelves laſt of all. 
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The formation of the bones in a fetus is very gradual and 
regularly performed. In the firſt two months the:e is 
a a bony nature in the whole; after this, the 
hardnels of thg parts where the principal bones are to be 
ſituated becomes by degrees preceptible. Dr. Kerkrin 

deſcribes the progreſs of the oſſification from ſkeleton: 
which he had prepared from fetuſes of two months, and 
thence up to nine. In the firſt two months, or till the 
end of that time, there appears not any thing bony ; aſter 
this in the third and fourth months, and 65 on, the ſe. 
veral parts, one after another, acquire their bony nature 
In the firſt ſtages every thing is membranous, where the 
bones are to be; theſe by degrees tranſmigtate into car. 
tilages ; and from theſe by the ſame ſort of change con. 
tinucd, the bones themſelves are by degrees formed, A11 
this is done by nature, by ſuch flow, though ſuch certain 
progreſſion, that the niceſt eye can never ſee it doins 
though it eaſily ſees it when done. ” 
While /et-es continue in the womb, their muſcles com- 
monly act only by their natural contraQion, or the te: 
is ſaid to be in a ſleeping ſtate ; but ſometimes, when irs 
caſe or preſervation requires a change of ſituation, it 
ſeems to perform ſome voluntary motions, which ate 
called its Hirrings. The poſture of the child in the we mb 
is owing to the muſcles being left to their natural! conttac- 
tions, the ſtronger always prevailing, till their antagor:i(t« 
exert ſuch a reſſtance by being ſtretched, as brings them 
to an equilibrium. 

Fetuſes increaſe proportionally leſs, the longer they cor- 
tinue in the womb. Mauriceau pretends, that the in- 
creaſe of a child, is ſixty-four times its own weight in tti- 
ple the time. Thus he ſays, that at the birth, a cid 
weighs twelve pounds, of fixteen ounces each; at the 
three months, it weighs three ounces ; at one month 3 of 
a drachm ; and at ten days leſs than half a grain. Monro 
in Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. ii. p. 142. 


formed, is almoſt of an oval figure, while it lies in the 
womb ; for its head hangs down, with its chin upon the 
breaſt : its back is round ; with its arms it embraces its 
knees, which are drawnup to its belly, and its heels are 
clcſe to its buttocks; its head upwards, and its face to- 
wards its mocher's belly. About the ninth month, its 
head, which was hitherto ſpecifically lighter than any 
other part, becomes ſpecifically heaver, its bulk bearing 
a much ſmaller proportion to its ſubſtance than it did. 
1he conſequence of this change is, that it wmbles in 
the liquor which contains it ; its head falls down, its 
feet get up, and its face turns towards its mother's back. 
But being now in an irkſome poſture, though, at the 
ſame time, a favourable one for its exit, the motion it 
makes for its relief gives frequent pains to the mother, 
which cauſe a contraction of the womb for the expulſion 
of the fetus, * 

What ſome anatomiſts pretend to allege farther as to the 
poſture of the ſatus in the womb, in the ſeveral ſtages 
of geſtation, is very precarious, 

In the firſt month it is of no moment how it lies in the 
womb: in the latter months, aſter the fe@tus is grown 
not only quick, but robuſt, it frequently changes us 
poſture of itſelf; as not only the mothers themſchves 
feel, but any other perſon, by laying the hand on their 
bellies, frequently may. However, its ordinary poſtute 
is ſuppoſed to be litting : as the time of birth draws ncer, 
it turns itſelf, and preſents the head to the 05 utefi; 
though ſometimes it offers the feet firſt, and ſometimes 
lies acroſs, and offers either a hand, a knee, or the like: 
theſe are irregular ſituations, and without conſiderable ad- 
dreſs of the midwife in turning the /t, both the mo- 
ther and the infant are in danger. See DELIVERY. 


membranes, or coats; the inner, which immediately 
inveſts the /etzs, and the liquor wherein it lies, is called 
the AMNIOsS; the outward membrane is called the Ci0- 
RION. 


ALLANTO1S, whoſe place is betwen the other two, aud 
which ſerves for the diſcharge of the urine of the /&!us, 
1 hither by the urachus. 
Dr. Needham ſeems to have diſcovered ſomething analo- 
gous herein in the human tus, and calls it the mem 
brand urinarid: but others chuſe only to make it a du- 
plicate of the chorion : though the neceſſity of ſuch third 
membrane be the ſame in men, as in cows, ſheep, &c- 
There ate ſome differences in the ſtructure, mechanilm, 
and proportion of the parts of a f&tus from thoſe of an 
adult; and even ſome additional and extraordinary parts, 
by which the nutrition of this zoophyte, or plant- animal, 
as it is called, and the circulation of the blood therein, 
are effected. . 
The principal varations are about the liver, heart, and 
lungs. | 
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Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable are the umbilical veſſels, 
which are two arteries, a vein, and the urachus, ariling 
from the placenta, and conveyed through the navel to the 
liver of the fetus, near the navel ; all which, after the 
birth, drying up, become impervious and uſeleſs. _ 
In the liver itſelf there is an extraordinary communication 
between the porta and cava, called canalis venoſus, which, 
after the birth, gradually dries up. In the heart, at the 
mouth of the vena cava, is the foramen ovale, whereby 
that vein has a communication with the pulmonary vein : 
there is alſo a communication between the aorta and 
almonary artery, by means of the canalis arterioſus, 
which paſſes between the two, at about two inches di- 
ſtance from the baſe of the heart, It is by means of 
theſe two canals or paſſages, that the blood has been ſup- 
poſed to circulate in the Fetus while incloſed in the 
womb; they ſerving to convey and paſs the blood from 
the heart into the arteries, and from the veins into the 
heart again, without its paſſing through the lungs, which | 
are now uſeleſs. 
The lungs of a fetus are of a darker colour, and cloſer 
conſiſtence, than after they have been breathed into, as 
appears from their ſwimming in water after birth, which 
they will not do before; which difference has been ſaid 
to afford an uſeful experiment, in caſe of the ſuſpected 
murder of children: for if they were ſtil|-born, the lungs 
fink in water; if born alive, they ſwim, ; But this no- 
tion is not well founded ; becauſe the uninflated lungs 
become ſpecifieally lighter than water as ſoon as any de- 
gree of putrefaCtion takes place in them, and this hap- 
pens ſoon after the death of the child; beſides, where 
the utmoſt care has been taken to preſerve the child, it 
has breathed once or twice, and then died 
The two canais above mentioned ſerve only to prevent the 
obſtruction the blood would otherwiſe have within the 
lungs, before they have been opened. After reſpiration 
has opened the lungs, the blood taking its courſe through 
them, thoſe paſſages cloſe up. _ ; ; 
The head of the /etus is much bigger in proportion to 
the body than afterwards ; the bones and brains are ſofter, 
the ſutures open, and they leave a great ſpace on the 
top of the head, covered only with a membrane; and 
the glands, particularly the thymus and renales, are big- 
er and ſofter. For other differences in the proportion, 
ce EMBRYO. 8 
Fog Tus, nutrition of the. How the nutrition of the fartus 
is performed, is diſputed among the learned. Heiſter is 
of opinion, that the nutrition of the f=tus, during the 
rſt months, while the organs of concoction are not yet 
formed, is probably eſfected by means of the navel-ſtring 
alone. But in the more advanced ſtate of the fetus, in 
the latter months, he ſuppoſes that it is alſo* nouriſhed 
by che mouth, by means of a ſoft and ſomewhat gelati- 
nous fluid that ſurrounds it, and which is probably ſe- 
creted from the amnios: in ſupport of which opinion he 
obſerves, 1. That a fluid fimilar to that of the amnios is 
found in the mouth, the oeſophagus, and the ſtomach, 
not only of the human /@1vs, but in that of quadrupeds. 
2. That this fluid is alſo found in the ſmall guts of the 
fetus, but altered and digeſted. 3. That there are alſo 
found in the larger inteſtines real fæces, called meco- 
nium : ſometimes the whole ilium is full of theſe. 4. 
That in the firſt months there is a great quantity of this 
fluid ſurrounding the f@trs ; but in the latter menths 
there is little of it, and the conſumption of it is not 
easily accounted for in any other way than by its being 
ſwallowed by the fetus. 5. That the liquid itſelf is fo 
extremely proper for the nutrition of the farts, that a 
more fit one could not be formed or deſired. 6. That it 
ſeems to be continually preſſed into the mouth, œſopha- 
gus, and ſtomach of the Artus, by the perpetual reni- 
tency of the uterus itſelf, and by the preſſure of the 
muſcles of the abdomen, and of the ambient air. 
Hippocrates, among the ancients, was of opinion, that 
the fetus was nourithed both by the mouth, and by the 
umbilical veſſels. He maintains, that the child in the 
womb, with its lips compreſſed together, attracts nou- 
tiſhment ; for which he aſſigns this reaſon, that unleſs 
the child had ſucked in utero, it neither could depoſit 
excrement, nor know how to ſuck as ſoon as it is born. 
The celebrated Harvey maintained this doctrine; only 
that he ſubſtituted an albugineous aliment in place of 
Hippocrates's menſtrual blood. Mr. Gibſon, in the Me- 
dical Eſſays of Edinburgh, vol. i. p. 140. has alſo adopt- 
ed this opinion, that the fetus is nouriſhed by the mouth 
and by the navel alſo, as moſt probable. f 
He alledges, that the fluid contained in the amnios, and 
and in which the Vetus ſwims, is not an excrementitious 
liquor, but a materia nutricata; ſo. that it is found in 
very conſiderable quantities, before the parts of the fetus 
are viſibly delineated ; and nature hath provided the de- 
licate membrane, called the allantois, principally for pre- 
Vor. II. No 136, 
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venting the urine of the ſætus from mixing with the 
liquor amnii, its food. Farther, the mouth, nay even 
its chaſm, long before the lips are obſervable, is always 
open ; for air blown up it through a pipe will evidently 
ſeparate its ſides: and Heifter remarks to this purpoſe, 
that he has more than once, in the cold winter ſeaſon, 
found the liquor amnii frozen, and continued through 
the mouth and ceſophagus to the ſtomach in a pretty 
large column, Mr. Gibſon adds, that there have been 
examples of human fetuſes which have been brought 
into the word alive, either altogether wanting the um- 
bilicus and its veflels, or at leaſt, having the umbilical 
rope broke aſunder. He then ſubjoins two analogical 
arguments in confirmation of this opinion, concerning 
the nutrition of the f&tus by the mouth and the umbi- 
lical veſſels, viz. one, deduced from the vegetation of 
plants, which, he ſays, in ſemine have two roots, the 
ſeminal, whoſe fibres are inſerted into the cotyledoncs 
of the ſeed ; and the plantal, which ſucceeds the former, 
and ſuperſedes the uſe of the cotyledones, which die and 
fall off : and the other, from the apparatus ſor nouriſhing 
the chick in ovo; the albumen ovi auſwering the ſame 
purpoſe, with regard to the chick, as the liquor amnii 
does with reſpect to the f in animals. 

Dr. Fleming has lately produced a fact in ſupport of this 
hypotheſis, viz. that he had found hairs in the meconiuin 
fetus of a calf : theſe he apprehends, were 
looſened from the ſkin, and afterwards floating in the 
liquor amnii, were propelled with it into the ſtomach 
and inteſtines by the alimentary paſſage. But from a 
ſingle ſact no general concluſion cin be ſatisfactorily de 
duced, He adds, as a proof of the alimentary nature 
of the liquor amnii, that it is concretable by heat, like 
the yolk of an egg. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlix. art. 42. 

Dr. Monro, on the contrary, is of opinion that the 
fetus in viviparous animals is nouriſhed by the navel 
alone. He has given a curious diſſertation on this ſubject 
in the Medical Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 102, &c. where he ob- 
ſerves, 1. That the fetus is capable of receiving its whole 
nouriſhment by the umbilical vein alone, whereas no 
fetus can ſubſiſt without the umbilical veſſels, 2. That 
the liquor of the amnios is ill calculated, in its natural 
ſtate, for the food of a fetrs; and becomes altogether 
unht food in morbid caſes. 3. That it is highly impro- 
bable that a creature ſhould turniſh its ſubſiſtence out cf 
its own body, which muſt be the caſe, if the /etus feeds 
on the liquor of the amnios. 4. Lhat it cannot be in- 
ferred from any reſemblance of the liquor of the ſtomach 
and amnios, nor fromwany other appearances, that the 
liquor of the amnios is eper ſent down into the ſtomach. 
5. That no direct proof ban be had of the liquor of the 
amnios being preſſed or ſwallowed down; but, on the 
contrary, all citcumſtances make it probable, that it docs 
not go down. 6. That all the phenomena of a tu 
can moſt reaſonable be accounted ſor, without ſuppoſi ng 
the liquor of the amnios to be any part of its food ; 
hence he thinks it reaſonable to exciude the month from 
the office of conveying the aliment of the f vi- 
viparous animals, and to believe that all their nouriſh- 
ment is conveyed by the umbilical veſſels. 

Dr. Monto has alfo given us ſeveral curious obſervations 
relating to the queſtion about the nutrition of the /eru/-s 
of oviparous animals. 

He has alſo there conſidered the nouriſhment of plants in 
a fetus ſtate, And he ithews the analogy there is between 
theſe and animal Fe&tu/es. To bx the analogy between 
animals and plants, he obſerves, that the former may be 
ſaid to remain iu the ſtate of a u, ſo long as the young 
creature is folely nourithed by liquors furniſhed by the 
uterus of the parent; and plants are to be conſidered as 
ſetuſes only, while the ſeed is ripening, and before the 
earth, water, moiſture of the air, &c. have communica- 
ed immediately any matter ſor its increaſe. 


The ſame author has given us ſome practical corollaries, 


from his eflay on the nutrition of 7&tuſes of viviparous 
animals, where he makes ſeveral very juſt obſervations 
relating to abortion, its cauſes, and the method of pre- 
venting it in many caſes. 
The liquors ſent into the ſetus by the umbilical vein, not 
having their propelling force communicated from the mo- 
ther, the ſtate of the mother's pulſe cannot effect the 
child otherwiſe than by occaſioning abortion, or vitiating 
the fluids. Hence the impreſſions ſaid to be made on 
children by the imagination of their mother, cannot be 
accounted for phylically. Hence alſo children may be 
inſected with the diſeaſed juices of the mother; but it 
is poſſible for them to eſcape catching their mother's 
diſeaſes, if either theſe be only topical, without effect- 
ing the whole maſs of the fluids; or even when the mo- 
ther's blood is ſpoiled, the child may be free of her diſeaſe, 
if the morbid particles be ſuch as the placentary veſſels 
cannot abſorb, 
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The mother ſupplies liquors to the fa&trs, which returns | 
others to the mother, by means of the uterine and umbi- 
lical veſſels. This ſeems proved from obſervations z f- 
tyſes whoſe placenta were not in the leaſt ſeparated from 
the uterus, having been quite exhauſted of blood by the 
mother's dying of an hemorrhage; and Dr, Monro ac- 
quaints us, that he has ſeen children pale and weak by 
violent floodings in the time of labour. 

The liquors are not carried from the mother to the fetus 
or from the fetus to the mother by continued canals. 
That is, the uterine arteries and veins do not anaſtomoſe 
with the veins and arteries of the ſecundines; but the ex- 
tremities of the umbilical vein take up the liquors by ab- 
ſorption, in the ſame way as the lacteal veſſels do in the 
guts; and the umbilical arteries pour their liquors into 
the large cavities of the ſinuſes, or other cavities analo- 
gous to them. | 

It is a queſtion whence the fetus has its red blood. Dr. 
Monro anſwers, that fetuſes in viviparous animals have 
their red blood from the ſame ſource that chickens in ovo 
have theirs ; which can be no other than the action of 
their heart, and of the veſlels of their body and ſecun- 
dines. Med. Ef. Ed. vol. ii. p. 183, 201, 206. 

A liquor is found in the thorax of fetuſes, which Mr. 
Petit inclines to believe is furniſhed by the thymus. Sce 
Mem. de V Acad. des Sciences 1733. 

Reſpiration ſeems to be the great act by which the change 
is made in animals, from the ſtate of fetus to that of 
motion, ſenſation, and the other qualities of animal life 
in their larger degree. Mr. Duverney obſerves this in 
the fartus of a common ſnake 3 be broke the egg of one 
of theſe animals, at a time when it was juſt ready for 
hatching, and the young Inake fell out rolled in a ſpiral, 
at firlt quite ſtiff and motionleſs ; but it had no ſooner 
breathed three or four times than it began to perform 
all the motions of animal life, in the moſt nimble and 
active manner. 

For rus, circulati:n of the blood of a. See BLooD, 

Mrr Wolf, a late writer, has gone a great way towards 
demolithing both the ſyſtem of Galen and Harvey, and 
that of Mery, with regard to the circulation of the blood 
in the fetus: he allirms, that it neither does, nor can 
paſs from the right auricle to the leſt, nor from the left 
to the right, through the foramen ovale. In ſupport of 
this aſſertion he obſerves, that there is a ſynchronitm in 
the motion of the auricles of the heart, the ſyſtole and 
diaſtole happening, preciſely, at the ſame moment of 
time; and, therefore, the force that is neceſſary to make 
the blood paſs from one auricle into the other, cannot 
ex-rt itfeli during the ſyſtaleg becauſe the two auricles 
are equally and fnultaneoufly contratted, and throw out 
tue blood with which they are filled; nor can it be ex- 
eric during the diaſtole, becauſe the two auricles are 
then dilated, and receive extraneous blood from what- 
cver part it comes: conſequently, there is no moment 
of time in which the blood can paſs from one auricle into 
the other. In diſtecting the heart of a new-born child, 
Mr. Wolff diſcovered, that the ſtructure of the organ of 
circulation in the fetus is very different from what it 
was commonly imagined to be: for he found, that the 
aperture on the left ſide of it was very different from 
that on the right; the firſt being formed by that which 
tureigners Call the arc of Vieuſſcus and the valve of Eu- 
{lachius, and the ſecond being derived from the ſame 
are aud the valve of the foramen ovale: and from a 
ſarther examination of this ſtructure it appeared, that 
the auricles had no communication with each other, but 
were ſeparated by the inferior trunk of the vena cava; 
the aperture which is diſcernible in the right aucicle be- 
ing nothing more then the orifice of the cava, which 
efectuates its inoſculation into that auricle, while the 
aperture that is ſeen on the left fide, and called the ſo- 
ramen ovale, is no more than another orifice of the ſame 
vein, which has its inoſculation in the left auricle. Thus 
both the auricles communicate with the vena cava, but 
have no communication with each other, and the fora- 
men ovale is only the left orifice of the inferior vena 
cava. In order to determine the direction which the 
blood follows in its circulation we are to conlider, that, 
az the vena cava opens itſelf by its two orifices in the 
two auricles or ſinuſes of the heart, the bluod which it 
contains mult be convcyed partly into the right auricle 
by the right orifice, and partly into the left auricle by 
the left orifice ; and the quantity of bleod which dit 


charges itſelf into the right auricle, mixing itſelf there 
with the blood of the ſuperior vena cava, flows directly 
trom thence into the right ventricle of the heart; nor 
can the leaſt drop of blood, that has once got into the 
right auricle, repaſs from thence to the leſt; and the 
quantity of blood, which paſſes from the inferior cava, 
through its left orifice, into the left auricle of the heart, 
contributes to diſengage the tungs, by turning its direc- 
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tion from the right auricle, the right ventrical, and con. 
ſequently from the lungs, which, being deſtitute of re- 
ſpiration, could not have tranſmitted this blood, or fa- 
cilitated its paſſage. That portion of blood, therefore 
mixing itſelf in the left auricle with that of the pulmonary 
veins, proceeds directly to the left ventricle, and "na 
thence into the aorta; from whence it takes its courſ; 
away in different channels through the whole body, with 
out touching the lungs. Nov. Comment Acad. Seien. 
Imp. Petropol. vol. xx. 1775. 5 
The ſætus often dies in the womb. This is diſcovered 
to be the cafe by the following ſymptoms : the mother 
becomes languid and weak, and is ſubject to frequent 
faintings. She complains alſo of flying heats aud chi 
neſſes, ſucceeding one another at ſhort intervals, and o 
ſtrait neſs of the precordia, anxicties of mind, and ver 
tiginous dizzineſs of the head. The breaſts, though be. 
fore diſtended and hard, grow flaccid on this, and have 
an abundance of a thin watery ſcrum in them. The 
/etus is not perceived to move, and the belly hangs upon 
the thighs with an uncommon dead weight, and is = 
ſected with a remarkable coldneſs. 4 
The death of the fetus is often owing to a remarkah] 
plethoric ſtate of the mother; aud yet more fiequent] 
to her violent paſſions, whether of grief, anger, fear rd 
any other kind. Ihe morbid conſtitution . mother 
may alſo occaſion it, be it almoſt of any kind whatever 
and alſo habitual diarthœas. Bnt the death of the fatus 
is moſt frequently occaſioned by the bad ſucceſs of 
labour-pains, or bad aſliſtance in them, and by its bein 
left conttricted by the womb, f . 
The expullion of the dead child is to be attempted by all 
the forcing medicines, ſuch as borax, and the like: — 
the ſpirits and ſtrength are to be keep up duting the . 
tempt, by giving analeptics in the intermediate time; 
but if thele medicines have not the deſired effect the 
manual operation of the man-midwife muit be called in; 
and when the Fetus is taken out, the woman is to * 
rreated with the utmoſt care in the common way of | ot 
in woman. See DELIVERY. Kal 
Bartholine, in his treatiſe De Inſolitis Partus Vis, relates 
a great many ſtupendous caſes of es dead and putre- 
bed in the womb, the parts of which have made their 
way through apoſtemations; one whereof, at the navel 
Was ſome years in coming away. And in the Poiloſoph. 
Iranlactions we meet with the like initances ; partucu- 
larly of one voided picce-meal by the anus, ſeveral years 
after conception. 

Authors give accounts of fetuſes found in the Fallopian 
tubes, and others in the cavity of the belly. M des. 
Maurice, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of dci- 
ences, relates the hiſtory of a Fetus formed in the ovary 
of the mother, and which, at three months from impreg- 
nation, burſting the teſticle, forced its way through 
into the epigaſtric region. f 
Ochers have occaſioned abſceſſes, on the opening of which 
a paſſage has been made for the fetus, which has come 
away by piece-meal. 

The ſtory of Margaret, counteſs of Holland, who is ſaid 
to have been delivered of 364 fetuſes, all alive, and af- 
terwards baptized, paſſes for a fable; and yet there is a 
picture of this notable delivery ſtil! preſerved in the church 
of Loſdune, as a monument of the truth thereof, Al- 
bertus Magnus gives a like inſtance of a woman, who 
brought forth 150 /e&tuſes, or embryos, all formed, as big 
as à little finger. p 


FOG, or miſt, a meteor, conſiſting of groſs vapours, float- 


ing near the ſurface of the carth. 

A G . * 
If tze vapours, plentifully raiſed from the earth and wa- 
ers, either by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, mcet, at 
their firſt entrance into the atmoſphere, with cold enough 
to condenſe them conſiderably, their ſpecitic gravity be- 
ing hereby increaſed, their aſcent will be topped, and 
they will either return back in form of a dew, or of dis- 
zling rain; or they will remain ſuſpended for ſome dme, 
in form of a fog. See EvaroOrATION, 
Hogs are only low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt region 
of the air ; and clouds are no other than 7g railed vn 
high. 
Objects viewed through fogs appear larger, and more te- 
mote than through the common air. 
* lining for herring is chiefly practiſed in foggy wen- 
ther. i 


FOG AGE, in the Fereſt law, is rank graſs, not caten in 


the ſummer. 


FOIBLE, a French term, frequently uſed alſo in our lau- 


uage. 

f. literally ſignißes weak z and in that ſenſe is applied to 

the body of animals, and the parts thereof : as, .li 

reins, Hille ſight, &c. being derived from the Halian 

fievole, of the Latin flebilis, to be lamented, pitied. 

But it is chicfly uſed with us ſubſtantively to denote à 
detect, 
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defect, or flaw, in a perſon, or thing. Thus we bay, 
every perſon has his foible ; and the great ſecret conhils 
in hiding it artfully : princes are gained by flattery, that 
is their ſoible : the foibie of young people is pleaſure ; the 
ſoible of old men is avarice; the Vie of the great and 
learned is vanity; the fotb/e of women and girls, co- 
quetry, and an aſſectation of having gallants. 

It is a term alſo uſed in fencing, to denote the weakeſt 
part of a blade; in oppoſition to the fort, which is the 
itrongelt. 

FOLL, in Fencing, denotes a blunt ſword, or one that has 
+ button at the end covered with leather, uſed in learn- 
ing the art of fencing, _ 

For:., among Feller: a thin leaf of metal, placed under 
a precioas (tone, in order to make in look tranſparent, to 
improve the colour, or to give it an agreeable different 
colour, eicher deep or pale. Thus the effect of giving 
luſtre is produced by the poliſh of the ſurface of the 
21, which is colourleſs; but if a {tone is wanted to be 
of a pale colour, a ot that colour muſt be put under 
it; if deep, a dark one mult be laid under it. 
Theſe i are made either of copper, tin, gold, or gold 
and ſitver together : the copper foils are generally known 
by the name of Nuremberg or German foils, They are 
piepared as folloy, . f 
p-ocute the thiniicit copper plates that can be got; beat 
theſe plates gen upon a well-poliſhed anvil, with a po- 
liſhed hammer, as thin as writing paper; or paſs them be- 
tween a pair of fine ſteel rollers, very cole tet and placing 
them between two iron plates, as thin as poſſibic, heat 
them in the fire: then boil the :s in a pipkin, wit! 
equal quantities of tartar and ſalt, conſtantly ſtirring 
them, until by boiling they become white; after which, 
taking them out and drying them, give them another 
hammering, until they are fit for uſe. Care however 
mult be taken, not to give the ys too much heat, for 
fear of melting; neither mult they be too long boiled, 
for fear of attracting too much ſalt. 

The manner of poliſhing theſe fil; is as follows: take 
a place of the beſt copper, one tcot long, and about hve 
or fix inches wide, poliſhed to the greateſt pertection 

bend this to a long convex, faſten it upon half a roi 
and tix it to a bench or table: then take ſome chalk, 


waſhed as clean as pothble, and filtered through a fine 


linen cloth, until it be as ſine as can be made; having 
Lid ſome of this upon the roll, and wetted the coppe: 
all over, lay the 7e upon it, and, with a polithed ttone 
and the chalk, polith them till they are as bright as a 
looking-glaſs. After thus they mult be dried, and laid 
up ſecure from dult, | 

"The belt method of preparing vii, ſo as to give to co- 
lourleſs ſtones, as cryitals, pebbics or paſte, the luſtre 
and play of diamonds, is as follows: 

Take leaves of tin, prepared in the {ame manner as for 
filvering looking glaſſes, and cut them into ſmall pieces, 
of ſuch ſize as to cover the ſuriace of the ſocket of the 
ſtones that are to be ſet: lay three of theſe one upon an- 
other, and, having moiltened the inſide of the ſocket 
with thin gum water, and ſuſtered it to dry, that only a 
flight thickneſs may remain, put the three pieces of leaves, 
lying on cach other, into it, and adant them to the itur- 
face in as even a manner as poſſible. When this is done, 
heat the ſocket, and fil it with warm quickſilver, which 
muſt be left in it for three or four minutes, and then 
gently poured out. The ſtone mult then be thruſt into 
the ſocket, and cloſed with itz care having been previ- 
ouſly taken that it may enter the ſocket without ſlipping 
olf the tin and quickblver from any part of the ſurface. 
The work ſhould be well cloſed round the ſtone, to pre- 
vent the tin and quickſilver contained in the ſocket from 
being ſhaken out by auy violence. The luitre of ſtones 
let in this manner, will continue longer than when they 
are ſet in the common way. 

When colouring Vi are wanted, thoſe of copper, above 
deſcribed, may be either tinged with ſmoke, or ſtained 
or painted with ſome pigment or other colouring ſub- 
itance. The colours uſed for this purpole, may be tem- 
pered with oil, gummed or (ized water, or varniſh: for 
red, in imitation of ruby, carmine, with a little lake 
uſed in ifinglaſs ſize, or the l-lac varniſh, or bright lake 
in oil, ſhould be employed; for the garnet red, dragon's 
blood, diſlolved in feed-lac varniſh, may be uſed ; and for 
the vinegar garnet, orange lake, tempered with ſhell lac 
varniſh. For the amcthyſt, lake, with a liule Pruſſian 
blue, uſed with oil, for blue; whete the effect of ſapphire 
is wanted, Pruſhan blue in oil, and ſpread on the ei. 
more or leis thinly, according to the lightneſs or deepneſs 
of the colour required; for the eagle marine, common 
verdigriſe with a little Pruſſian blue, tempered in thell- 
lac varniſh, ſhould be uſed ; for a full yellow, yellow 
lacquer ;z and for the {lighter colour of topazes, the bur- 
niſh and 76: itfelt will terve, without any addition, Fort 


a deep green, tic ccyital of verdigriſe, tempered in ſhell- | 
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lac varniſh ; but for the emerald, a little 
ſhould ; added. See DouBLETs. 

Arts, vol. ii. p. 333, &c. 

Fort., or FoyLY, among Lozking-plaſs grinders, a ſheet of 
tin, with quickſilver, or the like, laid on the back-fide 
of a looking-glaſs, to make it reflet. See FotiaTinG, 
The word is forme4 of the Latin folium, laf. 

FOILING, among Hunters, the footing and treading of 
deer, which remains on the graſs, but ſcarce viſible, 

FOLC-land. Sce Fol x-land. 

FOLDAGE and Folk-Couksf. See FaLDaGE, 

FOLD-nert, among Sportſmen, a ſort of ner with which 
{mall birds are taken in the night: there are two ſizes 
of it; the leaſt may be managed by one man, but the 
largeſt muſt be carried by two, and uſed thus: let the 
net be fixed on both ſides to two ſt rong poles about twelve 
feet long, each man holding one of them; let à third 
carry lighis behind them, at the diſtance of two yards: 
the net ſhould be cartied between che wind and the birds, 
which rooſt on their perchcs with their breaſts againſt 
the wind: another perſon, who beats the buſhes on the 
other ſide of the hedge, will drive out the birds towards 
the light. 

For p, in Law. See FaLbaGr. 

F OLDS, in the Marufafures, See CLoru, &c, 

FOLDS ef the drapery, in Painting. See DRAPERY 

FOLDING of Heep. See SHEEP, 

OLIA, in Botany, is uſed tor the leaves of plants, and 
alſo of flowers, but particularly the former; the leaves 

of flowers being more properly called PETALA. 

FOLIACEUM expanjum, in Anatomy, is that extreme of 
the FALLOPIAN tube next the ovary; and which is ex- 
panded like the mouth of a trumpet, and invironed with 
a fort of fringe. 

FOLIAGE, a clufter or afſemblage of flowers, branches, 
icaves, &. 

FOLIAGE 1s generally uſed for repreſentations of ſuch 
flowers, leaves, branches, rinds, &c. whether natural or 
artificial ; uſcd as enrichments on CAPITALS, FREEZES, 
PEDIMENTS, &c. dee Tab. Archit. fig. 12. 

OL IE, in the Heger Geometry, a name given by ſome 
to a curve of the tecond order, exprefſed by the equation 
x* +}*=a x y, being one ſpecies of defective hyperbo- 
las, with one alymptore, and conlifting of two infinite legs 
croſſing one another, and forming a fort of leaf. 

FOLIATING of Looking-glaſ/es, is the ſpreading a compo- 
ſition of ſomethin, which will firmly adhere to the back 
of the glais, aud ih*te reflect the mage. 

Tis compoſition is called ihe Veil, and is uſually made 
with quickſilver, mixed with tin, and ſome other ingre- 
dents. 

For the method of foirating looking glaſſes, ſee Look- 
ING=GLASS. 

In Philoſoph. 'Tranſ. Ne 245. we have a method of foli- 
ating globe looking: glaſſes, communicated by fir R. South- 
well. The mixture is of quickiilver and biſmuth, of 
each three ounces ; and tin and lead, of cach half an 
ounce ; to the two laſt throw on the marcaſite, and af- 
terwards the quickbilver; itir them well together over the 
fire ; but they mult be taken off, and be towards cooling 
before the quickſilver be put to them. | 
When you ule it, the gla's tThould be well heated, and 
very dry, but it will do allo when it is cold, though beit 
when the glaſs is heated. 

Mr. Boyle's method, which he prefers to any he ever 
met with in print, in this: tac tin and lead, »f each one 
part, melt them together, ard immediately add of good 
tin-glaſs, or bitmuth, two parts, carctully ſkim off the 
drots ; then take the crucible from the tre, and, betore 
the mixture grows cold, udd thereto ten parts of clean 
quichfilver, and having ftiried them well altogether 
keep the fluid in a uew Ciean u glas. When you go to uſe 
it, firſt purge it, by fſtranvg it through linen, and 
gently pour tome ounces into the glais to be fo/tated, 
through a narrow paper funnel, reaching almoſt to «he 
glaſs, to prevent the liquor from flying to the ſides. 
After this, by dexteroully inciining the glaſs every way, 
endeavour to falten it to the internal ſurface ; which done, 
let it reſt tor {ſome hours ; then repeat the ſame operation, 
and fo continue at times, ill the liquor is flowly paſſed 
over, and equally fixed to the whole ſuperficies; which 
may be diſcerned by expoling the glaſs to the eye between 
that and the light, Boyle's Works, abr. vol. i. p. 129, 

FOLIA 1 ION, in Beten, &c. is uſed by Dr. Grew, to ex- 
preis the aſſemblage ot the FOLIA, or PETALA, of a 
flower. 

The foltation is the molt conſpicuous part of flowers, be- 
ing that collection of tugaccous, coloured leaves, which 
conſtitutes the compaſs, or body of the flower. 

It is of great uſe in the generation and preſervation of 
the young truit, or ſeed :_1t tiitrates a fine juice, to nou- 
riſh it in the uterus, or pit]. 
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to guard the young tender fruit from the violence of wind, ( 


weather, &c. For this, being of a very tender and pul- 

ous body, and coming forth in the colder times of the 

. would be often injured by the extremities of 
weather, if it were not thus protected, and lodged 
within the flowers. 

Before the flowers open, the /*liation is curiouſly and 
artfully folded up in the calyx or periaythium. 

Dr. Giew enumerates ſeveral varieties of their foldings, 
viz. the che couch, as in roſes ; the concave couch, as in 
the blattaria flore albo; the /ing/e-plait, as in pea bloſſoms 3 
the couch and plait, as in marigolds; and the row!, as in 
the ladies bower. ; 

FOLIO, or rather FoL1um, in books of account, &c. ſig- 
nifies page. 

Thus felis 7. written abridgedly F? 7. denotes the ſeventh 
page, &c. | 

Folio recto, or Fo Re, expreſſes the firſt ſide or page of a 
leaf. 

Folio verſo, or Fo V the ſecond, or back-fide of the 
leaf. 

The word is Italian, and literally Ggnifies /eaf. 

Fort io, among Bookſellers, a Book in folio, or ſimply a 
folio, is that where the ſheet is only folded in two, each 
leaf making half a ſheet. 

Beneath the folio are the quarts, octavo, duodecimo, fix- 
teens, twenty-/ours, &C. 

FOLIS, or Fol Lis, anciently ſignified a little bag or purſe ; 
whence it came to be uſed for a ſum of money, and very 
different ſums were called by that name: thus, the ſcho 
liaſt on the Baſilics, mentions a illi of copper which 
was worth but the twenty-ſourth part of the MILIAREN- 
sis; the gloiſe nomicæ, quoted by Gronovius and others, 
one of a hundred and twenty-five miliarenſes, and an- 
other of two hundred and fifty denatii, which was the 
ancient ſeſtertium; and three different ſums of eight, 
four, and two pound of gold, were each, called follis, 
According to the account of the ſcholiaſt, the ounce of 
ſilver, which contained five miliarenſes of ſixty in the 

und. was worth a hundred and twenty Valles of copper. 
The gloſſographer, deſcribing a fo/l:s of two hundred and 
fifty denarii, ſays it was equal to three hundred and 
twelve pounds fix ounces of copper; and as the dena- 
rius of that age was the eighth part of an ounce, an 
ounce of filver muſt have been worth a hundred and 
twenty ounces of copper; and, therefore, the ſcholiaſt's 
follis was an ounce of copper, and equal to the gloſſo- 
grapher's nummyus, But as Conſtantine's copper money 
weighed a quarter of a Roman ounce, the ſcholiaſt's 54 
lis and the gloſſographer's nummus contained four of 
them, as the ancient nummus contained four alles. See 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. p. ii. p. 515, &c. 

FOLIUM. See LEAF. | 

Fol iuu Granchiarum, the leaf of the gills, a term uſed by 
ſome of the ichthyologiſts, to expreſs that part of the 
gills which looks red and fringed, The gills of fiſh are 
compoſed of certain bony circles, which are formed on 
the convex fide with a great number of laminæ; theſe 
ſerve to receive the ramifications of the arteries, and are 
called the fo/ium or leaf of the gills. The aorta or great 
artery reaches no farther than this part in fiſh. It has 
no deſcending trunk, but every part of the body is ſup- 
plied by a large venal trunk, formed by the joining of 
the ſeveral ſmaller trunks of the ſeveral circles of the gills. 

For1um caryophyliatum, or clove-leaf. See CLOVE-tree. 

Folium Indicum, ot Indum, called alſo TAMALAPATRA, 
and MALABATHRUM; a leaf brought from the Indies, 
growing chiefly about Cambaye, produced by a tree not 
unlike the lemon-ttee; uſed in the compoſition of Ve- 
nice-treacle. 

UOLK-LAND, in our ancient Saxon cuſtoms, denoted 
COPYHOLD lands, | 
In oppohiion to theſe, charter-lands were called best- 
lands, or BOCK=-lands. 
fundus fine ſcripts poſſeſſus (ſays Somner) cenſum penſitans 
annuum, & offictorum ſervituti obnoxius : terra popularis. 

FYOLKMOTE, Forcmo'rr, or FOLKESMOTE, among our 

Saxon anceſtors, ſignified any popular or public meeting | 
of all the folk or people of a place, Aiſtrict, or the like; 
c. gr. of all the tenants at a court-leet, or court-baron ; 
vr of all the freemen of the county; or of all the barons, 
of a kingdom. | 
The word, fays Stow, is ſtill in uſe among the Londoners, 
and ſignifics celebrem ex omni civitate conventum, an 
aflembly of all the citizens. Manwood ſays it is the 
court holden in London, wherein all the folk and people 
of the city did complain of the mayor and aldermen for 
any miſgovernment. 
Somner, in his Saxon Dictionary, makes folcmote to de- 
note a general aſſembly of the people, for doing fealty 
to the king, and conſidering and ordering matters of the 
commonwealth 3 whence ſome date the origin of par- 
liaments, - 
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Omnnes proceres regni, & milites & liberi homines uni verſi 
tetius regni Britanniæ, facere debent in pleno ſolemote fide. 
litatem domino regi, coram epiſcopis regni. In Leg. Edw, 
Confeſſ. cap. 33. Et amplius non ſit in buſtinga, miſten- 
ninga, i. e. ſpeaking amils z neque in folkeſmote, neque 
in aliis placitis infra civitatem. Charta H. I. pro London, 
Du-Cange. 

When ſuch aſſembly is made in a city, it may be called 
a burghmote; when in the county, a ſhiregemote. 

Cum aliguid vers inspinatum & malum contra regnum pc! 
contra coronam regis emerſerit, flatim debent, pulſatis can. 
panit, qued Anglice vocatur motbel, convocares omnes & 
untver ſor, qusd Anglici vecant folkmote, &c, Leg. Alfred. 

FOLLICULUS, among Gardeners, the ſeed veſſel, cafe 
coat, huſk, or cover, wherewith ſeveral kinds of ſeeds 
and fruits are incloſed. 

FoLLICULUs fel/is. See GALL-bladder. 

FOLLY, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the drawing 

of falſe concluſions from juſt principles; by which it :s 
diſtinguiſhed from madneſs, which draws juſt concluſions 
from falſe principles. 
But this ſeems too confined a definition; folly, in its moſt 
general acceptation, denoting a weaknets of intellect oc 
apprehenſion, or ſome partial abſurdity in ſentiment or 
conduct. 

FOMAHANT, or Fomar.navr, in A/ronomy, a flar of 
the firſt magnitude, in the water of the conllellation 
AQUARIUS., 

FOMENTA TION, a liquid medicine, applied to any dif. 
eaſed part, to reſolve, diſcuſs, ſoſten, aſſ[wage, fortit; 
or conſtringe the ſame, = 
Foimentations are either /imple or compound. 

Fo MEN TAT IONS, compound, are decoctions of roots, leaves, 

flowers, and ſeeds, made in common water, or other 
proper liquor, to which are ſometimes added ſalts, ax- 
ungiz, oils, &c, 
To uſe, or apply them, they dip a hot linen cloth, or 
flannel, in the liquor, and ſptead it on the part affected. 
There are alſo fomentations made another way, viz. by 
boiling certain drugs in linen bags, and then applying 
them, bags and all, on the part. . 
There is allo a fort of dry fomentations, being bags filled 
with medicines, but not boiled, only ſomeumes ſptiuk- 
led wich a little wine or brandy. 

Fo MENTATIONS, /mplr, are thoſe made with luke-warm 
water, milk, oil, oxycrate, or the like liquors. 
Fomentations, are alſo called local baths, or partial bath- 
ings; becauſe, being applied on a difraſed part, they 
have much the ſame effect as a bath, or halſ-bath, has 
on the whole body. 

Fomentations have different names, according to the pre- 
parations of which they conliit, and the uſes to which 
they are applied. Thus, the anodyne /omentation, uſcd 
for relieving acute pain, is compoſed of white poppy- 
head, two ounces elder flowers, half an ounce ; which 
are boiled in three pints of water till one pint is evapo- 
rated, and then the liquor is ſtrained out: the aromatic 
fomentatian is prepared by boiling half an ounce of ſa- 
maica pepper in a pint of red wine for a little while, and 
{training cut the liquor : this is uſed both for external 
and internal complaints. Colics and diforders of the bow. 
els are often abated by fomenting the abdomen and ce 
gion of, the ſtomach with this warm liquor. The com- 
mon fomentat:on is made by lightly boiling the dried tops 
of wormwood and camomile flowers, of each two ounces, 
in two quarts of water, and pouring off the liquor, to 
which may be added ſuch quantities of brandy or ſpirit 
of wine as the particular caſe may require. The emol— 
lient fomentation conſiſts of one ounce of camomile flow- 
ers; elder flowers, and ſweet-fennel ſeeds, of each halt 
an ounce ; boiled for a little while in two quarts of wa- 
ter, and ſtrained, with the addition of ſpirit of wine, &c. 
The ſtrengthening fomentation is prepared of oak-bark, 
one ounce ;z granate-peel, half an ounce; alum, two 

' drams 3 and ſmith's forge water, three pints : the water 
is boiled with the bark and peel till one third is conſumed, 
and in the remaining decoCtion, ſtrained, the alum is to 
be diſſolved. This aſtringent liquor may be applied to 
foment weak parts, and alſo uſed internally. 

FONCEAU, in the Manege, is the bottom or end of 3 

cannon-bitt mouth ; that is; the part of the bitt that 
joins it to the banquet, See CHAPERON. 

FONGITES, a name given by the writers of the middle 
ages to a ſtone famous for its imaginary vittues. Authors 
are very vague in their deſcriptions of it; ſome deſcrib- 
ing it as pellucid and colourleſs, like eryltal ; others, as 
opake and of a flame-colour ; and ſome ſay, that it was 

artly of one and partly of the other of theſe colours. 
t is ſaid to mitigate pain, on being held for ſome time in 
the hand. 

FONT, or baptiſmal For, a ſtone or marble veſſel, at the 
lower-end of a parith-church, ſerving to hold water to 
be uſed in adminiſtering the ſacrament of baptiſm. 

3 A baptiſma! 
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A baptiſmal font was anciently the character of a pariſh- 
rch. 
2 at preſent, is at the bottom of the church, or 
in a little cbapel within the church. Anciently it was 
placed in a little church, diſtin from the great one, 
though near to it, called the BAPTISTERY. 
By the eighty-firſt canon it is m_— that there ſhall 
be a font of ſtone in every church- and chapel, where 
baptiſm is to be adminiſtered, the ſame to be ſet in the 
ancient uſual places; in which only font the miniſter ſhall 
baptize ublicly. 2 | 
FowT, in the Art of Printing, denotes a complete affortment 
of letters, accents, &c. uſed in r See FOUNT. 
FONTANELLA, in Anatomy, imports the quadrangular 
aperture found betwixt the os frontis, and offa ſincipitis, 
in children juſt born; which is alſo called fons pulſati/rs, 
FONTEVRAUD, or FRONTEVAUX, order 1 in Eccleſi- 
aſlical Hiſtory, a religious order inſtituted by Robert d' At- 
briſſel, about the latter end of the eleventh century, and 
taken under the protection of the holy ſee by pope Paſ- 
cal II. in 1106, and confirmed by a bull in 1113, and 
inveſted by his ſucceſſors with very extraordinary privi- 
leges. The chief of this order is a female, who is ap- 
pointed to inſpect both the monks and nuns. The order 
is divided into ſour provinces, which are thoſe of France, 
Aquitaine, Auvergne, and Bretagne, in each of which 
they have ſeveral priories. Bayle. 
FONTICULUS, or FonTANELLA, in Surgery, x genera] 
name for iss us, SETONS, and the like other ſmall arti 
ficial diſcharges. ; ; 
The word is a diminutive of fons, fountain, or ſpring. 
FONTINALIA, cr Fon TANALIA, in Antiquity, a religious 
feaſt, held among the Romans, in honour of the deities 
who preſided over fountains, or ſprings. Varro obſerves, 
that it was the cuſtom to viſit the wells on thoſe days, 
and to caſt crowns into fountains. Scaliger, in his con- 
jectures on Varro, takes this not to be a feaſt of foun- 
tains in general, as Feſtus inſinuates, but of the foun- 
tain which had a temple at Rome, near the Porta Capena, 
called alſo Porta Fontinalis : he adds, that it is of this 
ſountain Cicero ſpeaks in his ſecond book De Legib. The 
{eatinalia were held on the 13th of October. 
FON'CINALIS, in Botany, the name of a genus of moſſes 
of the cryptogamia claisz the characters ot which are 
theſe : the capſules are ſeſſile, or have either no pedicles, 
or extremely ſhort ones; they are not naked as in the 
ſphagna, but are covered with calyptrz, and are included 
beſides in a membranous huſk, by which laſt particular 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the hypnums, bryums, and 
other moſſes which produce capſules. Tab. XIV. Botany, 
No q. 
T here are only five known ſpecies of this genus. Linnzus 
enumerates only four ſpecies. Dillen. Hiſt. Moſc. p. 256. 
FOOD, or ALIMENT, is whatever matter is taken in at 
the mouth, digeſted in the ſtomach, and other viſcera, 
and converted into the matter of the body, to repair or 
ſupply what is ſpent, or wanting. 
The operations which the food undergoes, before it be- 
comes a part of our body, are, 1. Maſtication. 2. De- 
lutition. 3. Concoction. 4. Chylification. 5. Sangui- 
3 6. Aſſimilation. 
Food is of two kinds, viz. eſculents, or meat; and potu- 
lents, or drink. 


The firſt foods of our great forefathers were water, and | 


the ſpontaneous productions of the earth; with which 
alſo many whole nations ſuſtain themſelves to this day. 
The variety of foods, it ſeems, does not make any dif- 
ference in the ſubſtance, or actions, of the bodies ſuſ- 
tained thereby ; the viſcera having a power of altering 
and aſſimilating them, however heterogeneous, into one 
ſimilar ſubſtance, like themſelves. NT 
The difference in foods conſiſts principally in this: that 
ſome are more eaſily digeſted, and aſſimilated than others; 
and that ſome afford more nutritious juice than others; 
and to this end it is, that the divers kinds of dreſſings 
have been invented, viz. to diſpoſe the matter for a more 
eaſy and plentiful aſſimilation. 3 
The beſt, moſt ſimple, and light of digeſtions, are, che 
fords prepared of frumentaceous and leguminous ſeeds ; 
as wheat, rye, barley, oats, and maize, dried, ground, 
fermented, baked, &c. peas, beans, vetches, &c. alſo 
green plants, and pot-herbs; as lettuce, beet, parſley, &c. 
truits, as apples, pears, berries, plums, cherries, &c. 
and the lean parts o 9 oat * inſects, &c. 
prepared by boiling, baking, ſtewing, &c. 
Ani yet, for Jifferent intentions, different kinds of foods 
are required, Thus hard, dry, thick, heavy, feculent 
foods, are belt for thoſe whoſe viſcera are ſtrong, digeſtion 
quick, &c. and ſofty light, humid, ſimple foods, to ſuch are 
pernicious. Again, to the weak, valetudinary, ſtudious, 
and ſedentary, thoſe foods are beſt, which are either by 
art, or nature, the neareſt to chyle; as milk, broths, &c. 
Vol. II. No 137. 
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Where the e inclines to acidity, there alcalious 
Foods are the more ſuitable ;z and acids, where the conſti- 
tution inclines to be alcaline. | 
Some will have it, that iron, metals, minerals, &c. may, 
by a proper preparation, become food; on which account 
— of gold, chalybeats, & c. are extolled: but, 
it is certain, that no ſuch matters can ever be aſſimilated, 
and become part of our body; they may act, indeed, on 
the blood, and the blood - veſſels, by their weight, impe- 
tus, &c. and, on that account, may be of uſe in medi- 
2 but — as 3 
A due regulation of the quantity and quality of our food. 
and a nice adjuſtment thereof to the — Fr —_ 
_—_ be of the utmoſt conſequence to health and long 
ife. 
What we expend in motion, excretion, effluvia, &e. is 
but a determined quantity; and the ſupply ſhould only 
keep pace with the expence: a juſt proportion of the two 
would, probably, preſerve us from acute diſtempers, as 
it certainly would from chronical ones; moſt, or all of 
which proceed from repletion, as appears from their being 
cured by evacuation. 
The qualities of foods, as to eafineſs, or difficulty, of di- 
geſtion, Dr. Cheyne thinks, may be determined, iu all 
caſes, from theſe three principles, 
1. That thoſe ſubſtances which conſiſt of the groſſeſt 
parts, are hardeſt of digeſtion; becauſe their confti- 
tuent parts touch in the moſt points, or have the greateſt 
quantity of contact, upon which their coheſion depends. 
2. 'That thoſe ſubſtances whoſe parts are brought together 
with greater force, cohere proportionally cloler, and are 
the more difficultly ſeparated, 
3. That ſalts are very hard to be digeſted ; becauſe united 
by plane ſurfaces, under which they are always compre- 
hended; hence, in the laſt ſtages of the circulation, where 
it is flower, they readily ſhoot into larger cluſters, and fo 
are hard to be driven out of the habit. 
From theſe principles that author infers, that ſuch ve- 
getables and animals as come ſooneſt to their growth, 
are eaſier of digeſtion than thoſe long in attaining to 
maturity; the ſmalleſt of their kind, ſooner than the 
larger; thoſe of a dry, fleſhy, and fibrous ſubſtance, 
ſooner than the oily, fat, and glutinous; thoſe of a white 
colour, ſooner than thoſe of a redder ; thoſe of a ſoft, 
mild, and ſweet, ſooner than thoſe of a rich, ſtrong, 
poignant, aromatic taſte; land animals, than ſea ani- 
mals; animals that live on light vegetable ve, than 
thoſe on hard and heavy food; plain dreſſed food, than 
what is pickled, ſalted, baked, ſmoked, or otherwiſe 
high ſeaſoned ; and boiled meat ſooner than roaſt, &c. 
The ſame author adds, that abſtinence and exerciſe muſt 
concur with the due food for the preſervation of health ; 
and that where exerciſe is wanting, as in ſtudious per- 
ſons, the defect muſt be ſupplied by abſtinence. See 
D1ET, 
Phyficians have attempted to determine the healthful 
quantity of /h for a human body. Some ſay, that in 
winter, where the perſpiration of an unexerciled perſon 
is only equal to the urine, the diet for twenty-four hours 
ought not to exceed four pounds, or four pounds and a 
half, In ſummer, the diet may be fix pounds and a 
half, which may be carried off without the help of ex- 
erciſe, when the air is hot and dry. 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon thinks, that if the quantity of food 
be ſuch as to make the perſpiration and urine of a natu- 
ral day always nearly equal, and the morning weight of 
the body always nearly the ſame, that quantity is the 
truly healthful quantity of food for grown bodies, which 
uſe but little exerciſe. 
The quantity of /h, neceflary to keep a grown body in 
health, will be better and more eafily digeſted, when it 
is ſo divided as to make the meats equal, than when 
they are very unequal. The diſtance between one meal 
and another ſhould bear ſome proportion to the largeneſs 
of the preceding meal. 
The ſame author thinks, that good and conſtant health 
conſiſts in a juſt quantity of „h, and a juſt proportion 
of the meat to the drink; and that to be freed from 
chronical diſorders contracted by intemperance, the quan- 
tity of food ought to be leſſened, and the proportion ot 
the meat to the drink increaſed more or !efs, according 
to the greatneſs of the diſordeis; and that both the quan- 
tity of he, and the proportion of meat to drink, ought 
to be ſuch as ſhall make perſpiration and urine nearly equal 
at all ſeaſons of the year. See his Diſlert. on the Food and 
Diſcharge of Human Bodies, p. 6. 


Food of plant. What is generally underſtood by this term 


in ſuch matter, of whatever kind, as being added and 
united to the firſt ſtamina of plants or plantulæ, at their 
ſowing, or to their roots, and thence to their trunks and 
other parts afterwards, gives them their increaſe, or, in 
other words, is itfelf the matter of that in;reaſe, The 
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great art of the huſbandman is the giving this 2d od 
plants, in the beſt manner, and to the greateſt advan 
tage. But before he can expect to arrive at any true 
knowledge of this article, it is neceſſary that he ſhould 
know what this V’ or matter of nouriſhment is. There 
are five things generally allowed to contribute to the 
growth and increaſe of plants; theſe are nitre, water, 
air, fire, and earth; but it has been much diſputed which 
of all theſe it is that increaſes, or is properly the fo9d of 
the plant. Many people ſay much of the acid ſpirit re- 
ſiding in the air; but as this is ſharp enough to corrode 
iron bars, it is too ſharp to be fit for nouriſhing tende. 
plants. As to nitre, it is ſaid to nouriſh them ; but its 
true office is not actually nouriſhing, but preparing other 
things to noutiſh them. Nitre applied to the root of a 
plant will kill it; but at a diſtance, fo attenuates, cuts 
and divides the viſcous matters found in the earth, that 
after this they are fit to nouriſh plants, though they were 
not ſo before. Water has been thought by tome the only 
ſiod of plants; but Van Helmont's famous experiment, 
uſually brought to prove this, is nothing, for the water 
contains earth, and therefore never given to a plant as 
water alone. | 

Air, becauſe of its elaſticity, is neceſſary to the increaſe 
of plants, but it is not that increaſe, though Bradley and 
others have taken great pains to prove that it is ſo. As 
to fire, we are very well aſſured indeed, that no plant can 
live without heat; but though different degrees of it are 
neceſſary to different plants, yet none can live in actual 
fire; nor has fire ever been thought the food of plants 
except by Mr. Lawrence, and ſome of the metaphyſi- 
cians. This author indeed ſays, plants are true fire- 
eaters, and others explain away the meaning of the phraſe 
by defining that fire to be only the minuteſt particles of 
earth put in motion; if this be the caſe, probably enough 
the doctrine may be true. But, as ſome have maintained, 
earth alone is the true food and mater of increaſe of plants. 
Every plant, they ſay, is earth, andthe growth and increaſe 
of that plant is only the addition of more earth to it, in the 
ſame form. Nitre and other ſalts, as thoſe of dung, &c. pre- 
pare, attenuate, and divide the earth, deſtined tor the in- 
creaſe of vegetables ; water and air move it by conveying 
and fermem ing it in the juices : but earth itſelf (till is the 
food. When the additional earth is once aſſimilated to 
the plant, it becomes a part of it, and remains for ever 
with it; but let water, air, and heat, be taken away, and 
the plant remains a plant ſtill, though a dead one. 

The exceſs of the cther things proves, that they are not 
the proper hd of the plant, by deſlroying not nouriſh- 
ing it. Too much nitre or other ſalts corrode and kill 
the plant, too much water drowns it, too much air dries 
the roots of it, too much heat burns it; but too much 
earth a plant can never have, unleſs wholly buried under 
it, ſo as to exclude the neceflary action of the reſt of the 
aſſiſtant articles. See PLANTS. 

FOOL, according to Mr. Locke, is one who makes falſe 
concluſions from right principles ; by which he is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a madman. Sce FOLLY. 

Dr. Willis relates, that, upon diſſecting a fool, the prin- 
cipal differences found between him and a man of ſenſe, 
were, that the brain was ſmaller ; and that the cervical 
plexus, formed of the intercoſtal nerve, whereby the cor- 
reſpondence between the brain and heart is effected, was 
leſs, and ſent forth fewer branches to the heart, &c. 
Nervor, Deſcript. & Uſ. cap. 26. 

Fo0L's /lones, in Botany. See ORCHIS, 

FOOT, a part of the body of moſt animals, whereon they 
ſtand, walk, &c. 

Animals are diſtinguiſhed, with teſpect to the number of 
feet, into bipedes, q. d. tws-forted; ſuch are men and 
birds: quadrupedes, q. d. four-footed ; ſuch are moſt land 
animals: and multipedes, q. d. many-footed; as inſects. 
The reptile kind, as ſerpents, &c. have no fect. 

Lobſters have twelve feet ; ſpiders, mites, and polypuſes, 
eight; flies, graſhoppers, and butterflies, have lix Veet. 
Galen has ſeveral good obſervations on the wiſe adjuſt— 
ment of the number of feet in men and other animals, 
in his book De Uſu Part. lib. iii. 

The fore-feet of the mole are admirably formed to dig, 
and ſcratch up, the earth, and make way for its head, &c. 
in water fowls, the legs and feet are excellemly adapted 
to their reſpective occaſions, and manners of living; in 
fuch as are to wade in rivers, the legs are long, and bare 
of feathers a good way above the knee; their toes alſo 
are broad; and in ſuch as bear the name of mudſuc ters. 
two of the toes are ſomewhat alared, that they may not 
eaſily fink in walking upon boggy places, 

Others, which are to ſwim, are whole footed; 1. e. have 
their toes webbed together; as in the gooſe, duck, &c. 
and it is pretty enough to obſerve, how artfully theſe will 
gather up their toes and feer, when they withdraw their 
legs, or go to take their ſtroke 75 {wimming; and again 
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expand, or open, the whole foot, when they preſs 


n upon 
or drive themſelves forward in the water. 1 
Foor, in Anatomy. The great feet denotes the whole ex. 


tent from the jointure of the hip to the tip of the toes; 
as the great hand does the whole from the ſhoulder to the 
nngers ends. 

The pes magnus, or great footy is divided into the thigh 
the leg, and the feet properly ſo called. ; 
Its bones are, the femur, or thigh-bone ; the TIBIA, the 
PATELLA, and FIBULA, for the leg; and thoſe of the 
tarſus, imetatarſus, and tots. 

Its arteries are branches of the cruril artery, and its veing 
terminate in the crural vein. Of theſe there are five 
principal ones; viz. the 8aPHAENA, great and little if. 
chiadic, the MUsCULVUs, POPLITEA, and SUR A115. 

FoorT, properly ſo called, or the leſſer foot, denotes only the 
extremity of the leg, conſiſting of three parts; viz, the 
tarſus, the ſpace from the ankle to the body of the forr 
an ſwering to the wriſt in the hand; metatarſus, the body 
of the foot to the toes; and digiti, or toes. Each of theſe 
parts conſiſt of a great number of bones; as the c2alx 
talus euneiformia, and cuboides. The bottom of all i, 
called the ſole, or planta pedis. See Talus, &c. 

Foor, cartilage of the. I he aftragalus is covered by three 
cartilages; the firſt covers the three ſurfaces which make 
the convex part and ſides of the pulley; the ſecond the 
concave ſurface of its inferior part, and the third the 
convex ſurface of its inferior part, being continued over 
the inferior part, ſo far as to ſorm three other ſmail ſur. 
faces; one of which is not articular in a ſtrid ſenſe, 
The firſt of theſe cartilages is for the articulation of this 
bone with the tibia and fibula, the ſecond for the os col. 
cis, and the third for the os ſcaphoides 3 two of the infe- 
rior {ſurfaces formed by the continuation of the third car 
tilage, are for the articulation of this bone with the 5 
calcis; and the third contributes to the formation of a 
channel for the paſſage of a tendon. 

The os calcis has four cartilages, of which three are ſu— 
perior, one large, and two ſmall, for its triple articula— 
tion with the a/?ragalus ; the fourth is anterior for the 23 
cuboides. And to theſe muſt be added a imall thin car:i- 
lage of a kind of ligamentary ſubſtance, under the tuber- 
cle, on the outſide of this bone. The os {caphoides, his 
two cartilagesz one poſterior, for its ariicul«tion with 
the a/iragalus, and one anterior, divided into three parts 
for the three ofa cunerfor 1:24. 

The os cuboides has two remarkable cartilages, one poſ— 
terior, for its articulation with the «s calcis; the other 
anterior, lying in two planes, for its articulation with the 
two laſt metatarſal bones; it has likewiſe a cart lage on 
the inſide for the os cunciforme, which is next to it, and 
one on the lower part, covering an oblique eminence ſitu— 
ated there. | 

The three / cunc;formia have each of them a poſterior 
cartilage for their articulation with the os c,,, and 
one anterior for the three firſt metatarſal bones; they 
have likewiſe ſmall cartilaginous ſurfaces on their latcral 
ſides for their articulation with each other; and beſides, 
the firſt and third bones are joined thereby to the lateral 
parts of the baſis of the ſecond metatarſal bore, and the 
third to the os cuboides, The baſis and heads of the me- 
tatarſal bones are covered with cartilages. The pha- 
langes alſo have, in the ſame manner, cartilages at their 
baſes and heads, except at the heads or extremities of 
the laſt. The ſeſamoide bones are covered with carti- 
lages on that ſide, by which they flide on other bones; 
but great caution is required not to confound the remains 
of tcndons, ligaments, and aponeuroſcs, with the true 
cartilages, particularly on the poſterior part ot the 9s 
calcis, Winſlow's Anatomy, vol, i. p. 132, &c: 

Foor, ligaments of the. I he fact being made up of many 
bones, mult neceflaril;z, beſides thoſe ligaments, by which 
it is tied to the bones of the leg, have ſeveral others 10 
connect not only the three parts of which it is compeſcd, 
bat alſo the particular bones of each part to one another, 
In each ankle there are three ligaments for their articu— 
lations with the t; one anterior, one middle, and one 
poſterior. be ligaments of the inner ankle are all h1x-d 
to the inſide of the a/ragalus;z the anterior and middle 
ligaments of the outer ankle are more or leſs broad, and 
are fixed on the outlide of the aſtragulus; the polterory 
which is the narroweſt, and pretty thick, is chi-fly xd 
in the outlide of the great portion of the 0 ca c15. All 
theſe ligaments lie on the outſide of the capſula, wich 
ſurrounds the articulation of the offragalus with the 
bones of the leg, The ligaments by which the bones mM 
the tarſus are connected to one another, are ſhort, Hat, 
of different breadths, and run from one bone to avvile!, 
in different directions. Some of theſe are common to 
ſeveral bones, and others belong only to two. | he Alt e- 


galus,is tied to the other bones of the tarſus by ſeveral 
true "ligaments; to the infide of the os calcis, by er 
whic 
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which comes from the lateral apophyſis of the os calets, in 
an inequality on its hinder part, and is fixed again to the 
poſterior internal tuberoſity of the bury of the affragalus, 
to the outſide of the ſame bone, by two ligaments which 
come from the edge of the oblique inferior depreſſion of 
the o/lragalus, and afterwards ſeparating a little, are 
fixed in the outſide of the great apo»hy/is of the os ca'cis, 
one forward, which ſeems to ſend off a ſmall portion to 
the os cuboides, and the other backward, of different 
breadthsz to the os ſcaphoides ſuperiorly by a ligament, 
which goes from the neck of the aftragalus to the up- 
er part of that bone, and from thence is extended to 
the middle of the os cuneiforme; to the ſame bone inter- 
nally by two ligaments, one of which is a continuation 
of that which goes from the lateral % p of the os 
calcis to the cartilaginous production of the aſtragalus ; 
the other is near the ſame production, being partly co- 
vered by the former, and fixed in the tuberolity of the os 
capheides; to the os calcis, by a ligament which comes 
from the oblique inferior depreſſion of the aftragalus, and 
is fixed in the oblique ſuperior depreſſion of the os calcis; 
and to theſe, the principal ligaments of the a/tragalus, ſe- 
veral ſmaller may be added, which are uſually ſeen, and 
increaſe the number very greatly. 
The capſular ligaments go very little farther than the 
edges of the articulations of this bone with the reſt; 
they adhere very cloſely to the true ligaments, and are 
covered and hid by them: The cs calcis is connected to 
the og ſchaphoides, by a continuation of the ligament that 
goes from its lateral internal apophyſss to the cartilaginous 
prodution of the «/iragolus, by a ligamentary plane, 
which goes from its great apophyfzr, to the inferior part 
of the ſcaphrides; and by a narrower ligament, which 
goes from the ſuperior internal part of its great apsphy/ts, 
and ends in the neareſt part of the circumference of the 
ſeaphoides. It is connected to the os cuboides by ſeveral 
ligamentary faſcreult, which go from its extremity in its 
ſuperior oblique depreſſion, to the contiguous angle of 
the ot cubaidrsy by one from near the lateral external tu- 
beroſity of the os call is, to a part of the cuboides near the 
former ; by one fixed co the exterior and inferior part of 
the great arophy/ts of the os calcis, to the contiguous part 
of the cubordes; by a pretty broad plane, which covers 
the inferior part of the os calcis, and ends in the oblique 
eminence ot the cuboides; and by a broader plane, which 
filling the lower part of the lateral concavity in the os 
calcis, is chiefly inſerted in the contiguous angle of the 
os cuboides, The capſular ligaments agree with thoſe of 
the aſtragalus. 
The 9s jcuplvid-s is tird to the os cuboides on its outſide 
by one ligament, which connects it to the contiguous 
angle of that bone: on its upper part to go from it to 
the ſecond and third offa cuneiſormia; on its interior ſide 
it is joined to the convex ſide of the great 95 cuneiforme 
by two ligaments, and on its lower, it has four ; the firſt 
appears double, and goes from the tubetoſity of this bone 
to the baſis of the firſt os cuneiforme; the ſecond and 
third go obliquely to the ſecond and third os cuneiforme 
and the fourth is a little tranſverſe, bing fixed in the in- 
ferior internal angle of the os cribs: es, 
The os crboides, beſide thoſe already deſcribed, has liga- 
ments which tic it above, below, and on the outſide, 
with the third 9s cun-7/ me and the two laſt bones of the 
metatarſus; the ſuperior ligaments are almoſt equally 
flat, the inferior irregularly thick, and ſtronger than the 
ſuperior. The three i c:-nerformia are connected toge- 
ther on their upper part by particular ligamentary planes, 
which go more or lefs tranſverſely, from one bone to an- 
other, being all joined to one common ligamentary plane 
which covers theſe three bones, and alſo the cs cubordes 
they are alſo connected by ligaments to the three firſt 
bones of the metatarſus, 
he bones of the metatarſus are connected together by 
their baſes and heads, the ligamen's which go between 
the bates are ſuperior and inferior: the ſuperior ſmall 
and flat, the inferior flrong and thick. Thoſe between 
their 10ids have nearly the ſame di{polition, but the in- 
ferior have this peculiar to them, that by filling up the 
{paces between the heads, they keep them at tome di- 
ſtance from one another; the inferior portions are fixed 
in the angles at tlic lower part of each head, and are 
ltrengthened by their union and interiexture with the 
2 plattaris, Winſlow's Anatomy, vol. i. p. 134, 
Co 
FEET, bathing of the. The uſes of warm bathing in gene- 
ral, and of the pedilutium in particular, are fo little un- 
derſtood, that they arc often prepoſterouily uſed, and 
ſometimes are injudicioully abſtained trom, 
In the Medical Eſtays of Edinburgh, we find an ingeni- 
ous anthur's opinion of the warm pediluvium, notwith- 
ſtanding that of Borelli, Boerhaave, and Hofman to the 
Contrary, to, bez that the legs becoming warmer than 


Foor, bleeding in the. 


FeeT, frattures of the. 
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before, the blood in them is warmed ; this blood rareſy- 
ing, diſtends the veſſels; and in circulating imparts a 
great degree of warmth to the reſt of the maſs; and as 
there is à portion of it conſtantly paſſing through the 
legs, and acquiring new heat there, which heat is, in the 
courſe of circulation, communicated to the reſt of the 
blood; the whole maſs rarefying, occupies a larger ſpace, 
and of conſequence circulates with greater force. The 
volume of the blood being thus increaſed, every veſſel is 
diſtended, and every part of the body feels the effects of 
it; the diſtant parts a little later than thoſe firſt heated. 
The benefit obtained by a warm pedi/uvirm is generally 
attributed to its making a derivation in the parts im- 
merſed, and a revulſion from thoſe affected, becauſe they 
are relieved: but the cure is performed by the direct 
contrary method of operating, viz. by a greater force of 
circulation through the parts affected, removing what 
was ſtagnant, or moving too ſluggiſhly there, Warm 
bathing is of no ſervice where there is an irreſoluble ob- 
ſtruction, though, by its taking off from a ſpaſm in ge- 
netal, it may ſeem to give a moment's eaſe ; nor does it 
draw from the diſtant parts, but often hurts by puſhing 
againſt matter that will not yield with a ſtronger impetus 
of circulation than the ſtretched and diſeaſed veſſel can 
bear; ſo that where there is any ſuſpicion of ſcirrhus, 
warm bathing of any ſort ſhould never be uſed. On the 
other hand, where obſtructions are not of long ſtanding, 


and the impacted matter is not obſtinate, warm baths 


may be of great uſe to reſolve them quickly, In recent 
colds, with flight humoral peripneumonies, they are fre- 
quently an immediate cure. I his they effect by increaſ- 
ing the force of the circulation, opening the ſkin, and 
driving freely through the lungs that lentor which ſtag- 
nated or moved flowly in them. As thus conducing to 
the reſolution of obſtruction, they may be conſidered as 
ſhort and ſafe fevers; and in uſing them we imitate na- 
ture, which by a ſever often carries off an obſtrufting 
cauſe of a chronical ailment. Borelli, Boerhaave, and 
Hoffman, are all of opinion, that the warm ped:luviun 
acts by deriving a larger quantity of blood into the parts 
immerſed, But arguments muſt give way to facts: the 
experiments related in the Medical Efſays ſcem to prove 
to a demonſtration, that the warm pecr/tvium acts by ra- 
refying the blood. 
A warm pediluvium, when rightly tempered, may be uſcd 
as a fafe cordial, by which circulation can be rouſed, or 
a gentle fever raiſed z with this advantage over the cor- 
dials and ſudorifies, that the effect of them may be taken 
off at pleaſure, Med. Efl. Edinb. abr. vol. i. p. 237, 
&c. | 
Pediluvia are ſometimes uſed in the ſmall-pox; but Dr. 
Stevenſon thinks their trequently tumultous operations 
render it at beſt of very doubtful effect; and he there- 
fore prefers Monſ. Martin of Lauſanne's method of 
bathing the ſkin, not only of the legs, but of the whole 
body, with a ſoft cloth, dipped in warm water, every 
four hours, till the eruption; by which means the pul- 
tules may become univerlally higher, and conſequently 
more ſafe. Med. Eff. abr. ib. p. 248. 
Bleeding in the Fo is an operation 
of very old ſtanding, and has been uſed by the oldeſt 
phyſicians, for diforders of the head and breaſt, and for 
obſtructions of the menitrual, and habitual diſcha;ges by 
the hzmorrhoidal vems. It has been of old ſuppoſed, 
that the bleeding from the ſaphæna was more particu— 
larly ſerviceable in ſome caſes, and from the cephalica in 
others; but this is now known to be highly erroneous, 
and the ſurgeon is always to take that which lies faireſt 
and molt conſpicuous. If the veins on the metarartus cr 
initep do not appear fo fairly as might be wiſhed, it 15 
common to take one of theſe about the ankle, or the calf 
of the leg or ham. 
The patient to be blooded in the foot, muſt firſt keep both 
feet tome time in warm water, that the veins may be- 
come turgid, and the ſurgeon have his choice which he 
will take. Having fixed upon the proper vet, the liga- 
ture muſt be made about two fingers breadth above the 
ankle, and the patient mult then return the fozt into wa- 
ter. The ſurgeon is to kneel on one knee, and having 
wiped the ot dry, to put it either againſt his other knee, 
or upon a board placed over the veflel of hot water, and 
the vein muſt be held ſecure from flipping away, with 
the leſt hand, while the oritice is made with the other, 
It the blood does not flow freely, the foot mult be return- 
ed into the warm water, till by the colour vi rhe water, 
ſtreungtn of the patient, &c. it is found to have bled 
enough. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 280, 
| ke bones of the /t which con» 
pole the tatſus, the metatarſus, and toes, are egually li- 
able to fractures with the other bones; but, on account ot 
the great complication of nerves, tendons, lipaments, 
and membranes, fractures in this part arc utually attend- 
EQ 
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ed with very bad ſymptoms. The bones are carefully to 
be replaced and ſecured by bandage; but fractures of the 
feet, like thoſe of the hands, can ſeldom be fo perfectly 


cured, as not to leave a ſtiffneſs or want of motion be- |The Englith foot being divided into one thouſa 


hind ; if the patient ſhould be ſo bappy as to eſcape ul- 

cers, caries, or incurable fiſtule, 'Thefe bad ſymptoms 

when they appear in the courſe of the cure, are no way 

to be remedeid but by the amputatiou of the limb; nor 

will that indeed always fecure the patient from death. 

Heiſter, p. 138. Tr | 
Dr. Waltherus has given a minute deſcription of the muſ- 
cles and ligaments of the ſole of the foot, in the Nova Acc. 

Erudit. Lipſ. April, 1732. 

Foor, in the Manege, is the extremity of a horſe's leg, 
from the coronet to the lower part of the hoof, The four 
feet are diſtinguiſhed by four different names: the two 
fore-feet are by ſome called the hands of a horſe z but 
that term is in diſuſe, the common expreflion being the 
far fore-foot, to denote the right foot before; and the 
near fore-foot, the ſlirrup-foot, and the bridle hand-fort, 
to denote the left foot before. - 

Of the two hinder feet, the right is called the for hinder- 

Foot ; and when ſpears were uſed, it was called the ſpear- 
foot, becauſein reſting the ſpear, the ſocket of it anſwered 
the right hinder foot, The left hind foot is called the 
near foot behind. : 

FooT-derobs, in the Manege. A horſe's foot has this appel 
lation when it is worn and waſted by going without ſhoes, 
ſo that for want of a hoof, it is a hard matter to ſhoe 
him. 

A herſe's foot is ſaid to be worn and waſted, called in 
French u, when he has but little hoof, and not enough 
for ſhoeing. 

Foor, to gallep upon a good, or put a horſe upon a good foot, 
called in French ſur le bon pied. See Falſe GAL- 
Lor. 

Foo r, fat, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to have a fat 
feet, when the hoof is ſo thin and weak, that unleſs the 
nails be driven very ſhort, he runs the riſque of _ 
pricked in ſhoeing. The Engliſh horſes are very ſubje 
to this diſorder, : 

Foor, in the Military Art, is uſed for foot ſoldiers, or the 

INFANTRY of an army. 


FoorT, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, denotes a metre, or 


meaſure, compoſed of a certain number of long and ſhort 


ſyllables. ; ; 
The ſpondee, iambic, trochee, and pyrrhic, are diſylla- 


bic feet; i. e. they conſiſt of two ſyllables each; the 


dactyl, anapzſt, moloſſus, tribrach, bacchius, antibac- 
chius, amphibrachys, and creticus, are triſyllabic, or 
conſiſt of three ſyllables each; the proceleuſmaticus, 
choriambus, and epitrite, are quadriſyllabie, or compoſed 
of four ſyllables. See each under its proper head, SPON- 
DEE, IAMBIC, &c. 
There are alſo other feet, invented by grammarians, of 
five, (ix, or more ſyllables; but they are not worth the 
reciting . 

Hexameter verſes conſiſt of fix cet; pentameters, only 
of five. 

Foor, even and odd, par and impar. In poetry, and par- 
ticularly, in iambic verſes, feet are denominated odd and 
even, in teſpect of their ſituation in the verſe. Thus, the 
firſt, third, and fifth, foor of the verſe, arc uneven ; be- 
cauſe thoſe numbers are not capable of being divided in- 

o two equal parts. 

In the — 5 tragedy, the iambic verſes, which pre- 
vailed therein, only allowed uneven feet to the ſpondees ; 
ſo that the ſecond, the fourth, and fixth feet, were to 
be iambics, becauſe they were even. This regular mix- 
ture of ſpondees in the uneven feet, rendered the verſe 
the more ſolemn and noble. N 

The comic poets, the better to diſguiſe their verſe, and 
make it more like proſe, took the contrary courſe; put- 
ting ſpondees, where the tragic poets would only have 
allowed iambics. 

FooT is alſo a long meaſure, conſiſting of twelve inches. 
The foot long is divided into twelve inches, and the INCH 
into barley-corns. : TY : 
Geometricians divide the foe? into ten digits, and the di- 
git into ten lines, &c. 

The French divide their foot, as we do, into twelve inches; 
and the inch ints twelve lines. 

The foot ſquare is the fame meaſfire, both in length and 
breadth, containing 144 ſquare, or ſuperficial inches. 
"The cubic, or ſolid foot is the ſame meaſure in all the 
three dimenſions, containing 1728 cubic inches. 

The foot is of different lengths, in different countries, 
the Paris royal foot exeeeds the Enpliſh by nine lines 
and a half; the ancient Roman foot of the Capitol con- 
liſted of four palms, equal to eleven inches and ſeven 
tenths Engliſh ; the Rhiniand, or Leyden foot, by which 


POO 


1000. The proportions of the principal fect of f. 
nations, compared with the Engliſh = Preach, 
here ſubjoined. ; 


nd parts, or 


into twelve inches, the other feet will be as follows : 


Th. Pts. F. Inch. Li. 


London Foot 1000 o 12 © 
Paris foot, the royal, by Greaves 1068 $0.6 
Paris foot, by Dr. Bernard 1066 - 4 
Paris foot, by Graham, from 

the meaſure of half the toife \ 


of the Chatelet, the toiſe 

containing fix Paris feet - 1065.41* 
By Monnier, from the ſame 
data 8 1065.35 1 
From both theſe it may be 

Fred att 


Amſterdam — Foot 942 * ? 
Antwerp - Foot 946 11 
Dort - Foot 1184 2 
Rhinland, or Leyden Foot 1033 © 
Lorrain - — Foot 958 11 


Mechlin — Foot 919 
Middlebur Rg Foot 991 
Straſburgh - Foot 920 
Bremen - - Foot. 564 
Cologn =« - Foot 954 
Francfort on the Mayn Foot 948 


Spaniſh - l 

Toledo - - Foot 899 10 
Roman - — Foot 967 11 
Bononia - - Foot 1204 2 
Mantua «< <= Foot 1569 6 
Venice =. Foot 1162 I 
Dantzick -  - Foot 944 11 
Copenhagen — Foot 965 11 
Prague — — Foot 1026 © 
RT - Foot 1831 9 
Turin 5 Foot 1062 


The Greek =  '- Foot 1007 
Old Roman = -< Foot 970 
Roman fozt, from the monu- 

mentoſ Coſſutius inRome, 

by Greaves - - 967 
From the monument of Sta- 

tilius, by the ſame <- <« 972 
Of Villalpandus, deduced 
from the congius of Veſpalian 986 


Mr. Raper, who has induſtriouſly collected a variety of 
authorities relating to the meaſure of the old Roman 
foot, determines the mean to be nearly 968 thouſandth 
parts of the London foot, And by an examination of 
the ancient Roman buildings in Deſgodetz's Edifices An- 
tiques de Rome, Paris, 1682, he concludes, that the 
Roman foot before the reign of Titus exceeded yo parts 
in 1000 of the London ot; and in the reigns of Severus 
and Diocleſian fell ſhort of 965. Phil. Tranſ. vol. ii. art, 
69. p. 774, &c. 


The Paris foot being ſuppoſed to contain 1440 parts, the 
reſt will be as follow : 
Paris - - - Foot 1440 
Rhinland - Foot 1391 
Roman - Foot 1320 
London - - Foot 1350 
Swediſh - Noot 1320 
Daniſh - - - Foot 1403 
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Nene Foot 1540 
Conſtantinopolitan— Foot 3120 

Bononian - - Foot 16822 
Straſburg - - Foot 12824 


Norimburg - - Foot 13462 
Dantzick - - Foot 1721 
Hall 3 . Foot - 1320 
In Scotland, this MEASURE of length, though conſiſting 


of twelve inches, exceeds the Engliſh fect, ſo that 185 
of the former is equal to 186 of the latter. 


FooT-bank, Or FooT-/tep, in Ferti cation. See BAx- 


QUETTE, 


FooT of the foreſt, pes foreſtæ, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, cou- 


tained 18 inches; or 14 of the common ot. 

Nuandum eſi, quod pes foreſtz ufitatus tempore Ric. Oyſell, 
in arrentati:ne waſlorum, factus e/t, fgnotus and ſculptus in 
pariete concellæ eccleſie de Edwynſtone, & in eccliſia Beate 
Marie de Nottingham : Et dict! pes centinet in langitud ue 
o#todecim pollices, &c. Ex Regiſt. Abb. de Novo. Loco in 
Com. Nott. 


FooT, fore. See For k- Hot. 
Foo r-geld was an ancient amercement, for cutting out the 


the balls of the feet.of great dogs in the foreſt; to pre- 


the northern nations go, is to the Roman foot, as 950 to vent their running after the king's deer. 
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Foo r- guardi. See GUARDs. 

FooT-huks, in a Ship, See Für rocks. 

Foor, horary. See Univerſal MEASUKE, 

Foor-huſks, among Gardeners, are the ſhort heads out of 
which flowers grow. See CALYX. 

Foor of a ſail, denotes the lower edge or bottom. 

Foor-level, an inſtrument which ſerves to do the office both 
of a level, a ſquare, and a foot rule. 

The foot-leve!, repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 15. con- 
ſits of two branches, about an inch broad; opening and 
ſhutting like a two- foot rule, 

Theſe branches are hollowed half way up the fide of each 
to receive a kind of tangue, or thin piece of braſs, which 
is faſtened to one of them, by means whereof the branches 
may be ſhut cloſe together. The uſe of this tongue is 
ſuch, that when the end of itis placed in the branch it 
is not faſtened to, where there is a pin that holds it, the 
two branches will ſtand at right angles; to the head of 
the inſtrument is likewiſe added a ſquare piece of braſs, 
by means whereof it does the office of a ſquare. At the 
bottom of the angle of the ſaid piece of braſs is a little 
hole, wherein is faſtened a line with a plumber 3 which 
falling on a perpendicular line drawn on the tongue, ſhews 
whether any thing the inſtrument is applied to, be level 
or not, See LEVEL. 

Foor, /icutenant-colonel of. See LIEUTENANT. 

FooT-pace, ha!f-pace, or landing- place. See STAIR-caſe, 

FooT-rule. See RULE. 

Foo r-repet, are thoſe to which the foot of the ſail is ſewed. 
They are alſo the ſame with the horſes of the yards. See 
HoRSE. 

FooT-:walcing, denotes the whole inſide planks or lining of 
a ſhip, uſed to prevent any part of the ballaſt or cargo 
from falling between the floor-timbers. 

FOP, probably derived from the vappa of Horace, applied 
in the firit ſatire of his firſt book to the wild and extra- 
vagant Nzevius, is uſed among us to denote a perſon who 
cultivates a regard to adventitious ornament and beauty 
to excels, 

FORAGE. See FoRRAGE. 

FORAMEN, in Azatomy, a name given to certain holes, or 
perforations, in divers parts of the body: as the 

VoRAMEN erditorius ter num, which is ſituate in the back- 
ſide of the epaphy/is petroſa, in ſome meaſure behind the 
veſtibu/um and bafis of the cochlea, It is a kind of blind 
hole divided into two ſoſſulæ, one large, the other ſmall ; 
the large one lies loweſt, and ſerves for the portio mollis 
of the auditory nerve, or ſeventh pair; the ſmall one is 
uppermoſt, and is the opening of a ſmall duct, through 
which the portzo dura of the fame nerve paſſes, The in- 
ferior foſſula is full of little holes, which in the natural 
ſtate are filled with nervous filaments of the partie mollis, 
which go to the ſpindle, to the ſemicircular canals, and 
to thoſe of the coch/ea. It is this foſſula which forms the 
ſhallow cavity at the baſis of the ſpindle cf the cochlea. 
The paſſage of the Hertie dura of the auditory nerve runs 
behind the tympan um, and its orifice is the ſtylomaſtoide 
hole. Fallopius gave this duct the name of the aqueduet, 

from its reſemblance to the aqueducts in Italy. It begins 
by the ſmall foſſula, and pierces from within outwards, 
the upper part of the app petroſa making there an 
angle or curvature; from thence it is inclined backward 
behind the ſmall pyramid of the tympanum, and runs 
down to the ſtylomaſtoide hole, through which it goes 
out. It communicates likewife by a ſmall hole with the 
ſinus of the pyramid, and lower down by another hole 
with the barrel of the ear. In ſome ſkulls this aqueduct 
of Fallopius is open on the upper part of the apophy/:s 
petroſa, a kind of break appearing in it, formed by a dou- 
ble hole. It is at this place that it makes the angle al- 
ready mentioned, but it is commonly covered with a 
bony lamina, Winſlow's Anat. p. 52. 

FoRaMEN lacerum. See Dura Mater. 

FORAMEN of the membrana tympani, is a perforation in the 

membrane of the tympanum, or drum in the eat; which 
admits of the paſſage of wind, ſmoke, &c. from the mea- 
tus a pa'ato to the drum. 
This paſſage is very ſmall, and runs obliquely from the 
tympanum through the upper part of its membrane, near 
the proceſs of the malleus. The exiſtence of this perfo- 
ration is more evident, when ulcers affect the palate, by 
the egreſs of wind upon the patient's ſtopping his noſe and 
mouth, and forcing the wind by the ears, than by any 
natomical inſpection. 

FoRaMEN ovale, oy FORAMEN Botalli, an oval aperture or 
paſſage through the heart of a foetus, which cloſes up aſ- 

ter birth. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. g. 

It riſes above the coronary vein, near the right auricle ; 

and paſſes directly into the left auricle of the heart. 
he foramen ovale is one of the temporary parts of the 

fetus, wherein it differs from an adult. It ſerves for the 
eireulation of the blood in the ſœtus, till ſuch time as the 


infant breathes, and the lungs are opened. 
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Its uſe was firſt exactly deſcribed by Leon. Botallus of 
Alli, in Piedmont, in the year 1562, who, tracing the 
courſe and paſſage of the blood, aſſerted the feramen ovale 
to be that opening whereby the blood in faecuſes was con- 
veyed from the right ventricle to the left, 

The modern anatomiſts have admitted the diſcovery ;z and 
the foramen ovale is now generally allowed a part neceſ- 
ſary in the ſyſtem of the circulation of the blood in the 
fœtus. The different hypotheſes relating to this ſubject 
by Harvey, Mery, and Wolf, may be found under the 
articles BLooD and FotTus. 

At the aperture of the foramen there is a kind of floating 
membrane, which looks like a valve; but it has nothing 
of the ofhce thereof; it does not hinder the blood from 
poſſing from either auricle to the other All it ſerves for, 
according to Mr. Winſlow, is, to eloſe the foramen after 
the birth. 

It has generally been thought, that the foramen ovale may 
ſometimes remain open, even in adults; and, in effect, 
divers authors turnith us with inſtances thereof. See 
Phil. Tranfſ. Ne 460. 4 5. 

Dr. Connor aſſures us, he found it but half cloſed in a 
girl of four or five years old ; and in another girl, which 
he opened at Oxford, there was room left to thruſt a 
tent through. Difſert. Med. Phyf. de Stup. Of. Coal. 
The accurate Mr. Cowper adds, that he has often found 
the foramen ovale open in adults. Anat. Append. fig. 3. 
And the Paris anatomiſts obſerve, that in a ſea-calf the 


for amen ovale is always open, by which means it is en- 


abled to ſtay ſo long under water. 

Somewhat of this, too, is ſuppoſed to have been the cafe 
in the extraordinary recovery of divers perſons drowned, 
hanged, &c. Sce Drkow NING. | 
But Mr. Cheſelden ventures to ſet aſide all theſe authori- 
ties; and contends, that the foramen ovale is neither open 
in any adult land animals, nor in amphibious creatures. 
When he firſt applied himſelf to diſſection, he tells us, 
he had no diſtruſt of the frequent accounts in authors of 
the foramen being open; but he afterwards found, that 
he himſelf often miſtook the oftium of the coronary veins 
for the foramen; and the like he imagines other authors 
to have done; who aflert. that it is always open in am- 
phibious animals; becauſe, upon a diligent enquiry into 
theſe animals, he could never find it open in any of them. 
Neither does he think that ſufficient to enable thoſe crea- 
tures to live under water, as the FOETUSs does in utero ; 
unleſs the dutus wrterioſus were open alſo. Cheſel. Ap. 
Der. Phyſ. Theol. lib. iv. cap. 7. 


FORCE, is, or Power, in Mechanics, Philiſiply, &c. See 


Vis, and PowER. 

Whenever a body, which was at reſt, begins to move, or 
has a motion which is cither not uniform, or not direct, 
the cauſe of this change in the ſtate of the body is called 


force. 


While a body remains in the ſame ſtate, either of reſt, or 
of uniform and rectilinear motion, the cauſe of its re- 
maining in ſuch a ſtate, is in the nature of the body, and 
it cannot be ſaid, that any extrinſic force has acted on it. 
This internal cauſe or principle is called inertia, 
Mechanical forces may be reduced to two forts ; one of a 
body at reft, the other of a body in motion. 

The force of a body ar reſt, is that which we conceive 
to be in a body lying (till on a table, or hanging by a rope, 
or ſupported by a ſpiing, &c. and this is called by the 
names of preſſure, tenſion, force, or vis mortua, jolicitalio, 
conatus movend:, conamen, &. To this claſs alſo of 


forces we mult refer centripetal and centrifugal forces, 


though they reſide in a body in motion; becauſe theſe 


forces are homogeneous to weights, preſſures, or tenſions 


of any kind, 

The meaſure of this force is the weight with which the 
table is preſſed, or the rope ſtretehed, or the ſpring is 
bent; and as to this meaſure there is no diſpute, not- 
withſtanding the diveifity of appellations by which it is 
called. | 

The force of a body in motion is on all hands agreed to be 
a power reſiding in that body, fo long as it continues its 
motion; by means of which, it 1s able to remove obſta- 
cles lying in its way; to leſſen, deſtroy, or overcome the 


force of any other moving body, which meets it in an op- 


poſite direction; or to furmount any dead preſſute or re- 
ſiſtance, as tenſion, gravity, friction, &c. for ſome time; 
but which will be lefſened or deitroyed by ſuch refiſtance, 
as leſſens or deſtroys the motion of the body. 

This is called moving force, vis motrix, and by ſome late 
writers vis viva, to diſtinguiſn it from the vis mortua 
ſpoken of before; and by theſe appellations, however 


different, the ſame thing is underſtood by all mathemati- 


cians, namely, that power of diſplacing, of withtand- 
ing oppolite moving forces, or of overcoming any dead 
reſiſtance, which reſides in a moving body, and which 
in whole or in part, continues to accompany it, ſo long 
as the body mo ves. 
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But about the meaſure of this ſort of force, mathemati- | 


cians are divided into two parties. Both ſides agree, that 
the meaſure of this force depends partly upon the mals, 
or weight, of the body, and partly upon its velocity; fo 
that upon any increaſe of weight or velocity, the moving 
force will become greater. It is allo agreed, that the ve- 
locity being given, or being the ſame in two bodies, their 
forces will be in proportion to their maſſes or weights. 
But when two bodies are equal, and the velocities with 
which they move are different, the two parties no longer 
agree about the meaſure of the moving force. 
The Newtonians and Carteſians maintain, that the mov- 
ing force is in proportion to the velocity with which the 
bodies move. But the Leibnitiaas aſſert, that the moving 
force is in proportion to the ſquare of the velocity z fo 
that if the velocity of a moving body be double, triple, 
quadruple, &c. of that of another equal body, the force 
of the former will be four times, nine times, fixteen 
times as great as that of the latter. See Dr. Jurin, in 
Phil. Tranf. Ne 476. 
Hence the Newtonians allege, that the momentum or 
moving ferce of bodies is in the compound ratio of their 
weights and velocities ; and the Leibnitians, that it is in 
the compound ratio of their weights, and the ſquares of 
the velocities, If we allow the diſtinction, already 
ſtated, between the vis viva and the vis mortua, they ap- 
pear, by the moſt familiar experiments with the balance, 
and other mechanical powers, to be in the imple pro- 
portion of the velocity multiplied into the maſs ; e. gr. 
four pounds being placed at the diſtance of ſix inches 
from the centre of motion of a balance, and two pounds 
at the diſtance of twelve, will have a vis diva, if the 
balance be put into a ſwinging moticn. Theſe forces ap- 
pear to be equal, becauſe, with contrary directions, they 
ſoon deſtroy each other; but they are to one another in 
the ſimple ratio of the velocity multiplied into the mals, 
viz. 4X 6=24, and 2+ 12==24. Whereas if the forces, 
in this caſe, had been as the maſs into the ſquare of the 
velocity, the weight 2 placed at near 84 inches would 
have deſtroyed the motion of the weight 4 at 6 inches 
diſtance, and have reduced it to an equilibrium; i. e. 
6xXx6X4=144z; and 8.426, &c. X 8.426, &c. X 2= 
144. With regard to the vis mertua, it is plain, that 2 
at the diſtance 12 keeps 4 in equilibrio at the diſtance 6; 
and the leaſt alteration either of weights or diſtances 


will deſtroy the equilibrium. Deſag. Exp. Phil. vol. i. 


P., 393. 
Though Leibnitz was the firſt that expreſly aſſerted the 
ferce of a body in motion to be as the ſquare of its velo- 
city, in a paper inſerted in the Leipſick Acts of the year 
1686, yet Huygens has been thought to have led him 
into this notion, by ſome demonſtrations in the fourth 
part of his book De Horologio Oſcillatorio, relating to 
the centre of oſcillation, and by his diſi. rtations, in an 
ſwer to the objections of the abbot Catalan, one of which 
was publiſhed in 1684. This eminent mathematician 
had demonſtrated, that in the colliſions of two bodies, 
a wap elaſtic, the ſum of the products of the bodies 
y the ſquares of their reſpeCtive velocities, was the ſame 
aſter the ſhock as before; and this propoſition is fo far 
general as to obtain in all collifions of bodies that are 
perſeAly elaſtic. It is alſo true, when bodies of a per- 
fect elaſticity ſtrike any immovable obſtacle, as well as 
when they ſtrike one another ; or when they are con- 
{trained by any power or reſiſtance to move in directions 
diſterent from thoſe in which they impel one another. 
"Theſe conſiderations might have induced Huygens to lay 
it down asa general rule, that bodies conſtantly preſerve 
their aſcen/ional force, that is, the product of their mals, 
by the height to which their centre of gravity can aſcend ; 
and, therefore, in a given ſyſtem of bodies the ſum of 
the ſquares of their velocities will remain the ſame, and 
not be altered by the action of the bodies among them- 
ſelves, nor againſt immovable obſtacles. Leibnitz's me- 
taphyſical ſyſtem led him to think that the ſame quantity 
of action or force ſubſiſted in the univerſe ; and finding 
this impoſſible, if force were eſtimated by the quantities 
of motion, he adopted Huygens's principle of the pre- 
ſervation of the aſcenſional force, and made it the mea- 
ſure of moving forces. But it is to be obſerved, that Huy- 
ens's principle, above mentioned, is general only when 
25h are perfectly claſticz and in ſome other caſes, 
which Mr. Maclaurin has endeavoured to diſtinguiſh; 
ſhewing at the ſame time that no uſeful concluſion in me- 
« banics is affected by the diſputes concerning the men- 
ſuration of the force of bodies in motion, which have 
been objected to by mathematicians. Analyſt, Query 9. 
See Maclaurin's Fluxions, vol. ii. art. 533. and preced- 
ing articles. Hic conſtans lex gi, corpora ſervare vim ſuam 
aſcendentem, & tdcirco ſummam quadratorum velecitatum 
illorum ſemper maners eandem. Hoc autem non ſolum obti- 
net in ponder. bus pendula um & percuſſione corparum dure 
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rum, fed in multis quogue mechanicis exptrimentis, 
gen. Oper. tom. 1, p. 248. 
Huygens, p. 247- of the fame book obſerves, Drurd ſept 
pereat pars motus, licet unc in aliquo effefin ed. nd conſumi 
offirmare non ps umu, ut tu multi caſtbus peronſſroms 5 Is 
rorum corporum—ita ut minime pro lege nature habenduy 
ft, eandem motus quantitatem ſemper conſervari, niſi aliui 
umpenaatur & conſumatur z fed hac conitans Ie of corpora 
fervare vim ſuam aſcendentem, &e. Where it is to be ob. 
lerved, that by hard bodies Huygens means ſuch as arc 
elaſtic, as appears fom his treatile De Motu Corporum 
& Percuſſione, Oper. vol. ii. 

But it is to be obſerved, that though it be true, that in 
the colliſion of elaſtic bodies the vis viva, or aſcenſionat 
force, is preſerved before and after the ſhock ; yet during 
the ſhock, while the elaſtic bodies are bending, and prels 
on each other, there ſeems to be a diminution of this 
farce, which is aftetwards reſtored by the action of their 
claſticity; though the followers of Leibnitz do not allow 
that any force is loſt even during the ſhock. They ſay, 
the vis diva is communicated to the ſpring while it 1s 
bending, and then 1s communicated to the bodies by 
the unbending of the ſpring. They alſo deny that any 
force is loſt in the percuſſion of ſoft bodies. For though 
the /erce of the bodies impelling each other be diminith- 
ed, yet their force daes not perith, but is communicated 
to ſome other matter, ſuch as the ſubtle fluid cauſing co. 
hefion and elaſticity. Vis viva gue in percufficne amitti- 
tur, nen perit ſed conjervatur, Wolf. Coſmol. 5 486. 
In toto eniverſq ſemper conſer vatur eadem virium viverum 
quantitas. Ibid. F 487, Vis viva dum figura en porum 
in contatlu mutatur, in alia materia cenſervatur. Thi, 
Demonſtr. $ 486. Mr. Dan. Bernouilli, ſpeaking of this 
principle ot the preſervation of the vis viva, obſerves, 
Quamuis principium univer ſals fit, non tamen «ef? ſine cir- 
cumſpettione adhilendum, guia ſje cont ngit ut motus troy. 
eat in materiam alienam. lia dci gratia peſicio iilius va- 
let pro reguſis motuum ex fer cuſſione et wendii, ſi modo c- 
pora ſint per fecle elaſtica : fed cum taita non ſunt, facile 9 
videre, pariem virium vivarum frve aſcenſus potentialis n 
compreſſionem cor porum impenſum corforibus non reſtitui [cd 
materia cuidam ſubtili, ad quam tranſit, imprejſam he- 
rere. And Mr. Daniel Bernouilli, in this treatile, has 
aſſumed the preſervation of the vis aſcendens of Huygens, 
or, as others expreſs it, the conjervatio virium vivarum z 
and, in Mr. Bernouilli's own exprefſion, ægualitas inter 
deſcenſum uttualem efcenſumque pritentialem, as an hypo- 
thelis of wonderful uſe in mechanics. But a late author 
contends, that the concluſions drawn from this principle 
are oftener falſe than true. See De Conſervat. Virium 
vivarum Diſſert. Lond. 1744. 4to. 

Mr. Robins, in his remarks on Mr, J. Bernouilli's trea- 
tiſe, entitled, Diſcours ſur les Loix de la Communica- 
tion du Mouvement, informs us, that Leibnitz adopted 
this opinion through miſtake; for, though he maintain— 
ed that the quantity of force is always the ſame in the 
univerſe, he endeavours to expole the error of Des 
Cartes, who aflerted, that the quantity of motion is al- 
ways the ſame ; and in his diſcourſe on this ſubject in 
the Acta Ervditorum, 1686, he ſays, that it is agreed 
on by the Carteſians, and ail other philoſophers and ma- 
thematicians, that there is the ſame force requiſite to 
raiſe a body of one pound to the height of ſour yards, as 
to raiſe a body of four pounds to the height of one yard; 
but being ſhewn how much he was miſtaken in taking 
that for the common opinion, which would, if allowed, 
prove the /orce of the body to be as the ſquare of the ve- 
oy it moved with, he afterwards, rather than own 
himſelf capable of ſuch a miſtake, endeavoured to de- 
ſend it as true; ſince he found it was the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of what he had once alerted; and maintaince, 
that the force of a body in motion was proportional tv 
the height from which it mult fall, to acquire that velo- 
city; and the heights being as the ſquares of the vcloci- 
ties, the forces would be as the maſſes multiplied by 
them; whercas, when a body deſcends by its gravity, oc 
is projected perpendicularly upwards, its motion may be 
conſidered as the ſum of the uniform and continual im- 
pulſes of the power of gravity, during its falling in the 
former caſe, and till they extinguiſh it in the latter. 
Thus, when a body is projected upwards with a double 
velocity, theſe uniform impulſes mult be continued for a 
double time, in order to deſtroy the motion of the body; 
and hence it follows, that the body, by ſetting out with 
a double velocity, and aſcending for a double time, mult 
ariſe to a quadruple height, belive its motion is exhauſl- 
ed, But this proves that a body with a double velocity 
moves with a double force, ſince it is produced or de— 
ſtroyed by the ſame uniform power continued for a dau- 
ble time, and not with a quadruple Ace, though it ariſes 
to a quadruple height ; ſo that the error of L con- 


ſiſted in his not coulicering the time, ſince the velocitics 
alone 
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alone are not the cauſes of the ſpaces deſcribed, but the 


times and the velocities together; and yet this is the fal- 
lacious argument on which he firſt built his new doc- 
trine; and thoſe which have been ſince much inſiſted on, 
and derived from the indentings or hollows produced in 
ſoft bodies, y others falling into them, are much of the 
ſame kind. Robins's Tracts, vol. ii. p. 178. Maclau- 
rin's View of ſir I. Newton's Diſcov. p. 135. 

Catalan and Papin replied to Leibnitz's paper publiſhed 
in 1686; and ſrom that time the controverſy became 
more general, and was carried on for ſeveral years by 
Leibnitz, John and Daniel Bernouilli, Herman, Poleni, 
Wolfus, s'Graveſande, Camus, Muſchenbroeck, &c. on 
one fide; and Pemberton, Eames, Deſaguliers, Dr. 5. 
Clack, M. de Mairan, Jurin, Maclaurin, Robins, &c, on 
the other. Sce Act. Erud. 1686. 1690. 1691. 1695 & 
Nouv. de la Rep. Let. Sept. 1686, 1587. art. 2. Comm. 
Epiſt. inter Leibn. & Bern, Epilt. 24. p. 143. Diſcours 
ſur les Loix de la Comm. du Mouvement, Oper. tom. 
iii. & Diſf de vera Notione Vitium vivarum, ib. Act. 
Petropol. tom. i. p. 131, &c. Hydronamica, ſec. 1 
Herm. in AQ. Petrop. tom. i. p. 2. &c, Polen, de 
Caſtellis. Wolf. in Ad. Petrop. tom. i. p. 217, &c. 
& in Coſmol. Gener, Grabeſ. in Journ. Lit. & Fhyl. 
Elem. Math. 1742, lib. ii, cap. 2 & 3. Mem. de I Acad. 
des Scienc. 1728. Muſchenbr. Int. ad Phil. Nat. 1562, 
vol. i. p. 83, &Cc. Pemb. &c. in Phil. Tranſ. NO 371. 
No 375. N? 376. Ne 396. Ne 400. N? 401. or Abridg. 
vol. vi. p. 216, &c- Mairan in Mem. de “Acad. Sc. 
1728. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 459. or Abr. vol. viii. p. 236. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliii. p. 423, &c. Maclaurin's Ac- 
count of fir Ifaac Newton's Diſcoverics, p. 117, &Cc. 
Fluxions, ubi ſup. & Receuil des Pieces qui ont im- 
porte le Prix, &c. tom. i. Detag. Coviſe Exp. Phil. 
vol. i. p. 393, &c. vol. ii. p. 49, &c. Robins, ubi 
ſupra. ; 

The nature and limits of this work will not admit our 
giving a full account of the arguments and experiments 
which have been repeatedly urged on both ſides of this 
queſtion. Thoſe who are defirous of farther information 
than this article furniſhes, with reſpect to the ſubject in 
diſpute, may conſult the preceding references. We ſhall, 
however, endeavour to collect a ſummary account of this 
controverſy. The chief arguments that have been urged 
on both ſides, have been deduced from the mutual colli- 
ſion of bodies, from the action of ſprings, from the 
compoſition and reſolution of motion, from the impteſ- 
ſions made by falling bodies on ſoft ſubſtances, and from 
ſome experiments in hydraulics relating to the velocities 
of fluids. | 

It is a well known law of MoT10N, that action and re- 
action are equal with oppoſite directions, and are to be 
eſtimated always in the ſame right line; and from this 
law it follows, that the ſum of the motions of any num- 
ber of bodies, eſtimated in a given direction, continues 
the ſame in their mutual actions and collifions, till fome 
external influence diſturbs them. The advocates for the 
new opinion concerning the forces of bodies have found 
it impoſſible to explain the actions and collißons of per- 
feQly hard bodies, void of all elaſticity, conſiſtently with 
their doctrine; and, therefore, _y have denicd the ex- 
iſtence of any ſuch bodies; though it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the ultimate 22 particles of bodies, 
void of all pores, or atoms, are perfectly hard or inflex- 
ible, ſo as not to yield in the ordinary colliſions of bo- 
dies; whilſt they have admitted the exiſtence of bodies 
perfectly elaſtic, none of which are to be met with in 
nature. Notwithſtanding this evaſion, they have been no 
leſs puzzled in explaining the colliſion of ſoft bodies, and 
reconciling the phenomena with their doctrine; for if a 
ſoft body with the velocity «, ſtrikes another equal ſoft 
body, they will proceed as in one maſs with the velocity 
I «, dividing the motion of the firſt body equally between 
them by the forementioned law. According to the new 
opinion, the force of the firſt body before the ſtroke was 
1 u, the force of each of them after the ſtroke is }u x 4 
vw, or:uu; and the ſum of their forces after the ſtroke 
is + uu; ſo that the ſum of their ferces after the ſtroke 
is only half of what it was before the ſtroke, while the 
quantity of motion is preſerved the ſame as it was with- 
out any change. In order to account for the loſs of one 
half of the force of the firſt body in the ſtroke, they al- 
ledge, without proof, that when the parts of ſoſt bodies 
yield without reſtoring themſelves, being void of all ela- 
ſticity, a certain quantity of force is loſt in the compreſ- 
ſion of their parts by the colliſion; whereas there is no 
way by which force is loſt in one body, but by the com- 
munication of it to another; ſo that there is no juſt rea- 
ſon for ſuppoſing, as they have done, that any motion or 
force is loſt in flattening or hollowing ſoft bodies in their 
colliſions. 

If we admit the common rules of finding the velocities 
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of non-elaſtic bodies after colliſion, which Mr: s'Grave:z 
ſande, an advocate for the new opinion, allows, it will 
tollow, according to that opinion, that equal cauſes may 
have unequal effects: e. gr. let à and b be two equal 
non-elaſtic bodies; let þ be at reſt, while a moves tos 
wards it with eight degrees of velocity. In this caſe, the 
common velocity, after the ſtroke, will be half the velocity 
of a before the itroke, i. e. four degrees, dividing the 

ſum of the quantities of motion in the two bodies by 
the ſum of the quantities of matter: conſequently the 
force in &, thus communicated by the ſtroke, will be as 
its ſquare, or 16, Again, let & move forward with cwo 

degrees of velocity, and a follow with ten degrees, the 

relative velocity will be 8 as before; and, thcrefore the 

ſtrokes in both caſes are equal; the velocky of 5 after 

the ſtroke will be half the ſum of the velocitics before 

the itroke, or tix degrees. According to the new opi- 

nion, the forces being as the ſquares of the velocities, the 

force of b before the ſtroke will be to its force aſter the 

it:oke, as the ſquare of 2 is to the ſquare of 6, i. e. as 

4 to 36. Subtract the force of b before the ſtroke from 

the force it has aſter the ſtroke, and you have the degree 

of firce communicated by the ſtroke, which, if this opi- 

nion be true, would be 32, i e. double the number of 

degrees communicated by the ſame force in the ſormer 

inſtance, which was 16; and, therefore, equal {trokes 

produce unequal eifects, Ihe intropreſſion of the parts, 

which is the other part of the entire effect of the ſtroke, 

will make but a ſmall altecation of the matter; ſince che 

intropreſſions in all caſes are equal, when the relative ve- 

locity is ſuppoſed to be the ſame. 

It has alſo been alledged by the advocates of the new doc- 
trine, particwarly by Mr. Bournouilli, that the preſerva- 

tion of the ſum of the abſolute motions ot the bodies, in 

their colliſions, refults immediatly from the equality of 

action and reaction; the augmentation or diminution of 

the force of the one being the neceſſary conſequ+uce of 

the diminution or augmentation of the /orce of the other. 

But the third law of motion is general, and extends to 

bodies of all kinds; and it is well known that when 

ſoft bodies made in oppoſite directions, the ſum of their 

abſolute motions or /orces is diminiſhed; and when the 

bodies are equal, and their velocities likewiſe equal, it is 

totally deſtroyed by this colliſion; and if two elaſtic bo- 

dies meet each other with contrary velocities, then on 

heir ſirſt compreſſion it is evident, that both their forces 

are diminiſhed at the ſame time, and it may happen, that 

in reſtoring themſelves, both their forces may be increaſed 

at the ſame time. It is not the ſum of the 4b{olute mo- 

tions or forces of bodies, but this ſum eſtimated in a 

given direction, that is preſerved unaltered in their colli- 

lions, in conſequence of the third law of motion; nor 

can the preſcrvation of the ſum of the abſoiute /2rces of 

any fort of bodies be conlidered as the immediate conſe- 

quence of it, 

The advocates for the new opinion farther maintain, that 

the force of bolies is that power of acting in them, which 

mult be meaſured by its whole effect, till its motion be 

deſtroyed ; and they allo lay it down as a deſinition or 

axiom, that force is proportione( to the number of ſprings 

which it can bend bef re it be conſumed. Accordingly 

they ſhew, that a body with a velocity as 2, is able to 

bend and overcome the teſiſtance of four ſprings, one of 

which alone 1s equivalent to the force of the fame body 

moving with a velocity as 1; and hence they inter, that, 

in the former caſe, the force is quadruple, though the 

velocity be only double of what it is in the latter caſe, 

But we may obſerve in general, that cauſes are not to be 

meaſured by any effects produced by them, conſidered 

without regard to their circumitances: thus, motions 

and forces are not to be meaſured by the effects produced, 

without regard to the times and directions ot the mo— 

tions, It is not conlidered in the preceding argument, 

and in others of a ſimilar kind, that the force which one 

body loſes in acting upon another, is not equal to that 
which it produces or deſtroys in the other, eltimated in 

any direction at plraſure, but in that only in which the 

firlt body acts; and that body, in coulequence of its 
inertia, not only reſiſts any change in its quantity of mo- 
tion. For the farther illuſtration of this argument, let the 

motion, but likewiſe any change in the direction of its 
bodies A and B (Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 37.) by moving 
towards each other, compreſs equal and ſimilar ſprings 
placed between them till by the re- action of theſe ſprings 
their motions be deſtroyed. Mr. Bernouilli cxprelly 
owns, that the actions of the ſprings of theſe bodies are 
conſtantly equal to each other; and yet maintains that 
they deſtroy a force in B greater than the hc of A, in 
the ſame proportion as the body A is greater than B, or 
(C being the centre of gravity of A and B) as CB is 
greater than CA, He therefore, maintains that equal 
preſſures or actions of ſprings generate, iu the ſame time, 
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forces that may be equal in any aſſignable ratio, which | 1; conſequently, the two ſprings, during the whole time 
is repugnant to the plaineſt notions we can form of ac- of their 1 will be always bent alike; and b 
tion and force, If we ſuppoſe the body A to compreſs | axiom 4. their preſſures will be conſtantly equal; and b 
the ſprings fiom A to C, then the body B will compreſs | axiom 5. the infinitely ſmall moving forces produced b 
all the ſprings from B to C, in the ſame degree, and in each of theſe ſprings, in every infinitely ſmall part of 
the ſame time; and thence he infers, that the ferce of | time, will be equal one to the other; therefore, the ſums 
A is to the force of Bin the ſame proportion as the num-] of theſe infinitely ſmall moving forces, i. e. the whole 
ber of ſprings from C to A to the number of ſprings | moving forces, produced by the two ſprings, will be 
from C to B. But fince the motion, ce, or effect of equal. And, as the maſſes of the two bodies are 2 and 
any kind, produced or deſtroyed in A or B, depends up- 1, and their velocities 1 and 2 reſpectively, the movin 
on the immediate action which produces the effect, and] Forces muſt be proportional to the maſſes and velocitic: 
upon it only ; and ſince, in this caſe, the actions of the} jointly. From theſe principles, Dr. Jurin infers, that 
ſprings upon the bodies A and B are thoſe which deſtroy | the Leibnitzian opinion, about the meaſure of movin 
their motion; and ſince it is allowed that the actions of | forces is inconteſtibly overthrown by the firſt propoſition? 
the ſprings on theſe bodies are equal, is it not evident | and the oppoſite opinion evidently eſtabliſhed by the le. 
that the forces deſtroyed by them in the ſame time mult | + cond, 
be equal? And is it not manifeſt, that the forces which It is a well known theorem in mechanics, that the mo- 
are produced or deſtroyed in bodies are to be meaſured tions and actions of bodies upon each other, in a ſpace 
by the efforts which the ſprings exert upon the bodies in| that is carried uniformly forward, are the ſame as if hs 
roducing this effect, and not by the number of ſprings | ſpace were at reſt ; and any powers or motions that act 
Fe is the laſt ſpring only which is in contact with the upon all the bodies, ſo as to produce equal velocities in 
body that acts upon it, the reſt ſerving only to ſuſtain it | them in the ſame or in parallel tight lines, have no effect 
in its action, and, therefore, any change produced in] on their mutual actions or relative motions. From this 
the body, by whatever name it be called, ought to be de-| theorem, Mr. Maclaurin has deduced the following ar- 
termined from the action of this laſt ſpring only, and in gument againſt the new doctrine concerning the forces of 
juſt reaſoning, ought to be computed from this alone. bodies in motion, Let A and B /Tab, III. Mechanics fig. 
Moreover, if two unequal bodies, moving with unequal 38.) be two equal bodies that are ſeparated from each 
velocities, tr'):: upon two-equal ſprings, with one end | other by ſprings interpoſed between them in a ſpace 
leanfug npainlt an immoveable ſupport, and each of them] E, F, G, II, which in the mean time proceeds uniform! 
bend the ſpring on which it ſtrikes exactly to the ſame in the direction BA, in which line the ſpring acts, with 
degree; ang in ſo doing the moving force of each body] a velocity as 1; and let the ſprings impreſs on the equal 
be entirely conſumed ; in this caſe there will be, accord-| bodies A and B equal velocities, in oppoſite directions 
ing to the Leibnitzians, two equal effects produced, ſince] that are each as 1. Then the abſolute velocity of A, 
the ſprings are equal, and equally bent, and the moving | which was as 1, will be now as 2; and, according to 
forces are wholly conſumed in producing them; and, | the new doctrine, its force as 4; whereas the abſolute 
therefore, on iheir principles, theſe moving forces being velocity, and the force of B, which was as 1, will be now 
the cauſes of equal effects, muſt be equal. But thoſe deſtroyed; ſo that the action of the ſprings adds to A a 
who eſpouſe the old opinion, deny this concluſion, un-] force as 3, and ſubducts from the equal body B a ferce 
leſs the times of producing theſe effects are equal, and as 1 only; and yet it ſeems manifeſt, that the actions of 
they alledge in the preſent caſe that the greater body will | the ſprings on theſe equal bodies, ought to be equal ; 
take up a longer time in producing its eſtect, or in bend- which Mr. Bernouilli allows; i. e. equal actions of the 
ing its ſpring ; conſequently the moving forces of theſe ſame ſprings on equal bodies would produce very unequal 
two bodies may be unequal, though they bend equal | effects, the one being triple of the other according to the 
ſprings to the ſame degree. In like manner, when a new doctrine, than which hardly any thing more abſurd 
ſpring, already bent to ſome certain degree, does, by un- can be advanced in philoſophy or mechanics. In gene- 
bending, drive before it a body which gave way to its ral, if m repreſent the velocity of the ſpace EFGH, 
preſſure, the preſſure of the ſpring may produce a greater] in the direction BA, u the velocity added to that of A, 
eſfect, when it continues for a longer time. Dr. Jurin| and ſubducted from that of B, by the action of the 
has very accurately conſidered the action of ſprings. | ſprings, then the abſolute velocities of A and B will be 
Having premiſed the three following axioms, viz. 1. reprelented by m+n and = reſpeCtively, the force 
That a ſpring will unbend itſelf more ſlowly according added to A by the ſprings will be 2 mn + nn, and the 
to the ſize of the body againſt which it acts. 2. That its] force taken from B will be 2 m n—x u, which differ by 
preſſure is according to the degree in which it is bent: | 2 nn. Farther it is allowed that the actions of bodies 
and, 3. That a greater preſſure produces a greater mov- upon one another are the ſame in a ſpace proceeding 
ing force in a given time: he deduces from them the | with an uniform motion as if the ſpace was at reſt ; but 
following propoſition, viz. the moving forces are not] if the ſpace EFG H, was at reſt, it is allowed, that 
proportional to the maſſes of the bodies, and the ſquares | the forces communicated by the ſprings to A and B had 
of their velocities; for when two ſprings, A and B, | been equal; and, by the new doctrine, the force of each 
equal, and equally bent, puſh before them by unbend- | had been repreſented by nn; whereas the force commu- 
ing two unequal bodies, the ſpring A, which acts on | nicated to A by the ſprings in the ſpace EF GH, is 
the greater body, will unbend more ſlowly than the other; | repreſented by 2 nun, and the 3 taken from B 
and, therefore, in every inſtant of time, will have un-] will be 2 m n—n n. 
bent itſelf leſs than B; conſequently its preſſure will be | It has been farther urged by the advocates for the new 
greater than that of B at the ſame inſtant ; and the infi- | opinion, that, ſince a body moving with a velociiy pro- 
nitely ſmall moving force produced by A in every nio- | portional to the diagonal of a rectaugle is able to balance 
ment will be greater than that of B; whence it follows, | the reſiſtance of two ſprings proportional to the ſides of 
that the ſum of the infinitely ſmall moving forces, i. e. the the ſame rectangle, the force of a body moving with a 
whole moving force, produced by A, will be greater | velocity, as the diagonal is equal to the ſum of the forces 
than that of B in the ſame time; ſo that the 'pring A, | of two bodies moving with velocities proportional to the 
not being wholly unbent, when the preſſure of B ceaſes, ſides of the rectangle; and, becauſe the ſquare of the 
will continue to act on the greater body, the moving | diagonal is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the two 
force of which will increaſe, and, therefore, more and | fides, they thence infer, that the forces of equal bodies 
1 more exceed the moving force of the ſmaller body; but, are as the ſquares of their velocities. Mr. Maclaurin has 
ſince the products of the maſſes and ſquares of the velo- | very largely diſcuſſed this argument, and ſhewn that it 
cities are equal in the two bodies, the moving forces, | contradicts not only their own principles, but the eſlab- 
which are proved to be unequal, cannot be proportional] liſhed laws of motion, It is well known to thoſe who 
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1 to the ſame products. He then ſubjoins the two follow- are acquainted with the coMPos1Tion and RESOLUTION 
4 | ing axioms, viz. 4, That ſprings of unequal lengths, of moTion, that powers acting in the directions AB 
us when bent alike, have equal preſſures; and, 5. That | and A D (Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 39.) proportional to 


equal preſſures, in equal times, produce equal moving | thoſe right lines, compound a power acting in the di- 
forces; from which he deduces his ſecond propoſition, | rection of the diagonal AC and meaſured by it; and 
that moving forces are proportional to the maſſes and ve- this compound power muſt be leſs than the * of the 
locities jointly. Thus, if there be two ſprings, of the | ſimple powers, becauſe AC is leſs than AB A. 
lengths 1 and 2, but equal in all other reſpects, and bent | This is eaſily accounted for by reſolving the power AB 
alike ; and the ſpring 1, in unbending itſelf, be made ro | into AM and AN, and the power AD and AK and 
drive before it a body whoſe maſs is 2, and the ſpring 2 AL, of which AN and AL are oppoſite and equal, and 
another body of the mals 1, theſe two ſprings, by what | deſtroy each other's effect, ſo that there remains AM + 
he has elſewhere demonſtrated, wil! unbend themſelves | AK or AC, the meaſure of the compounded power. 
exactly in the ſame time; and, therefore, the ſpring 2 The followers of Leibnitz agree in this manner of arguing 
will unbend itſelf with a velocity double of that of the | concerning powers and Nele, but not in the compo- 
ſpring 1; and it will give to the body 1 a velocity double | fition and reſolution of forces; for, according to them, 
»f that, which the body 2 will receive from the ſpring when the angle BAD is right, the compounded force c 
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equal to the ſum of the forces AB and AD, and no! 
»>rce is loſt, notwithſtanding the oppoſite directions of 
N- AL and AN. When the angle BAD (fg. 
yh of the ſquares of AD and De, or of AP. and 
AB; and therefore the two forces in the direQions 
AD and AB muſt, according to the new doctrine, com- 
und a force AC greater than their ſum ; a conſequence 
which contradicts their own 232 principle, that 
the effect is proportional to the cauſe which produces it, 
becauſe the effect is, in this caſe, greater than the cauſe, 
and is as abſurd in mechanics, as that two quantities col- 
jected together ſhould produce a greater quantity than 
their ſum in geometry; whereas, it appears from a view 
of the figure, that AL and AN, parts of AD and AB, 
deſtroy each other ; and, therefore, the whole forces AD 
and AB are not accumulated in the direction AC, but 
only their parts AM and AN, which taken together are 
equal to AC, becauſe the triangles ADK and BMC are 
Gmilar and <qual; ſo that the ferces in the directions 
AB and AD compoſe a force in the direction AC leſs 
than their ſum, whilſt the ſquares of AB and AD, taken 
together, exceed the ſquare of AC; conſequently the 
forces are not to be meaſured by the ſquares of the lines. 
Farther, let the elaſtic body A (fig. 41.) receive its force 
in the direction AB, from the equal claſtic body H, and 
its force in the direction AD, from the equal elaſtic 
body G, at the ſame time. According to the patrons of 
the new doctrine the forces of H and G are communi- 
cated to A by infinitely ſmall degrees, or by an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of preſſures, and the whole force com- 
municated to A is the ſum of the effects of theſe preſ- 
ſures. Now in every inſtant, the preſſure, oc infinitely 
ſmall force impreſſed on A, is leſs than the ſum of the 
preſſures exert .d in that inſtant by H and &, in propor- 
tion as AC is leſs than AB+ ATV, as is allowed on all 
ſides. Therefore the ſum of all the prefiures, or the 
fir impteſſed on A, mult be leſs than the ſum of all the 
rcflures, or the ſum of the forces exerted by H and G. 
in the ſame proportion of AC to AB AD; that is, the 
forces of A, H and G, muſt be as the lines AC, AB, 
and AD, and not as their ſquares. It is not poſſible to 
conceive, that while the force in A ariſes from the accu- 
mulation of the preſſures, or infinitely ſmall forces, 
which it receives every moment from the actions of H 
and G, and each of theſe preſſures, or infinitely ſmall 
forces, is leſs than the ſum of the actions of H and G 
that produce them; yet the whole force of A ſhould, ne- 
vertheleſs, excced the ſum of the whole actions or ferces 
of H and G. If the angle BAD be inlinitely acute, 
the ſame forces (according to the new opinion) generate 
a force in A, which exceeds their ſum as much as the 
ſquare of AB+ AD exceeds the ſum of the ſquares of 
AB and AD; ſo that if AD be <qual to AB, they will 
in that caſe generate at A a force double of their ſum. 
for then the ſquare of AB+ AD will be equal to the 
1quare of 2 AB = 4 AB*; though the two equal erces 
which are ſuppoſed to produce this, taken together, 
amount only to 2 A B*, 22 to their own computa— 
tion; and, therefore, in this cate, a caule produces an 
_ effect of the ſame kind double of itſelf. 
tn the reſolution of motion, motion is gained; and as the 
powers that generate motion are increaſed, the effects of 
theſe powers, or the force of bodies, mult be increaſed 
likewite, Mr. Maclaurin has illuſttated and applied this 
principle in the following manner. Let the body C ( fig. 
42.) moving in the direQtion DC, the diagonal of the 
parallelogram, CLD K, ſtrike the equal body A cb- 
liquely, ſo as to impel it in che ditection CA, the con- 
tinuation of CK, and at the ſame time the equal body 
B, in the direction CB, the continuation of C L; the 
body A will proceed in the right line CA, and the body 
B will proceed in the direction CB, the continuation of 
CL, aud C having communicated all its ferce to them, 
will ſtop, It will not appear fſlrange, that the motions 
and forces of A and B exceed the motion oc force of C, 
if we conſider that C communicates the whole motion 
or force CK to A, and the whole motion or force CL 
to B, that the reſiſtance of inertia of A reacting upon 
C, not in the direction of its motion CD, but in the 
direCtion CK, oblique to it, the abſolute motion or /orce 
of C, in the direction of DC, is not ſo much diminiſhed 
by this reaction as if it was direAly oppoſite to the mo- 
tion of C; for no power or reſiſtance can produce lo 
you an effect in any direction as in that wherein it acts. 
n like manner, the reaction of B deſtroys the force LC 
in the body C, in the ditection in which B reacts; but 
not ſo great a motion or re in the direction DC, to 


which it is oblique ; and thus it appears, that the motion 
er force of C, in the direction DC, mult neceſſarily be 
leſs than the ſum of the motions or ferces of the bodies 


A and B in their reſpeCive directions. It may alſo be 
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is acute, the ſquare of the diagonal AC exceeds the | 
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obſerved, that in conſequence of the inertia of body; it 
not only refiſts any change of its motion, but likewiſe 
any change in the direction of its motion; and when the 
action of bodies upon each other is not in a right line: 
both theſe are to be taken into the account. Thus, if C 
ſtrike A; the reaction of A has a twofold effect; it ſub- 
ducts ſomewhat from the motion or force of C, and pro- 
duces a change in its direction; and its whole feaction 
is to be eſtimated by both theſe effects conjointly. AF- 
ter the body C has {truck A, it proceeds in the right line 
CB, with a motion or force as CL, and, impinging on 
B directly, it communicates its whole motion or force to 
B, which reacts directly againſt it; the bodies C, A, and 
B, are ſuppoſed FI perfectly elaſtic. If ſprings be 
ſubſtituted, inſleadgf the bodies A and B, and their re- 
ſiſtances meaſured by CK and CL, the reſiſtances of 
thoſe ſprings are not the proper meaſures of the force of 
the body C, but taken together, they muſt exceed it: 
becauſe the ſpring A acts at a diſadvantage againſt the 
motion or force of C. It has its whole effect in the di- 
rection CK, in which it reſiſls; but not fo great an effect 
in the direction CD, obliquely to that in which it ate. 
It the ſpring A acted with the ſame advantage as B, 
they would together produce a greater effect than in the 
ſituation they have in the figure; and, therefore, the 
greateſt reſiſtances which they are able to exert, taken 
together, mult exceed the force of the body C. Thus 
ſays Mr. Maclaurin, it appears, that this argument, in- 
ſtead of overthrowing the old doArine, conlirms it, and 
they who advanced it ſuppoſed thoſe 7orces to be equal. 
which, according to the known principles of mechanics, 
are unequal. In other ini{tances, the followers of NM. 
Leibnitz neglect the conſiderations of time, in reafonirg 
concerning the forces of bodies; in this caſe they do not 
duly regard the directions of motions and f*rces, in efti- 
mating and comparing their eſſects. Mr. Eames has like- 
wiſe ſhewn, that the argument drawn from the compoi.- 
tion and teſolution of ferces, equally proves both fides of 
thegueſtion,and by thus proving too much, proves nothing. 
Andther argument advanced in favour of the new opi- 
nion, has been founded on the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Polent's experiment, in which equal cavities are formed 
in ſoſt ſubſtances, by equal bodies ſalling ſrom heights 
reciprocally proportional to their maſſes; whence it has 
been inferred, that the bodies ſtrike with equal force, 
and, therefore, that the force of the ſame body in de— 
ſcending is proportional, according to Mr. Leibnitz's 
principle, to the height from which it falls, or, in all 
motion, proportional to the ſquare of the velocity. Dr. 
Jurin has ſet this argument aſide, as inſuſkcient, fince 
the times of forming theſe equal cavities are unequal, 
and unequal cauſes may produce equal eſtects in unequal 
times. Mr. Poleni, indeed, maintains, that the ſorma- 
tion of theſe cavities ſeems to be inſtantaneous ; but Dr. 
Jurin has ſhewn the contrary, even from a poſition al- 
lowed of by Poleni himſelf. Dr. Pemberton aſler's and 
proves, that this experiment of Poleni is not only re- 
concileable to the common docttrine of motion, but that 
it manifeſts the great unrea{onableneſs, if not the abſo- 
lute abſurdity of Mr. Leibnitz's opinion; and Dr. De- 
ſagulier's obſerves, that Poleni's miſtuke lies in this; 
that he eſtimates the force of the ſtroke of the falling 
balls, by the depth of the impteſſion made in the yield- 
ing ſubſtances ; but this is not the whole effect, for when 
two bodies move with equal forces, but different veloci- 
ties, that which moves the ſwiſteſt muſt make the 
deepelt impreſſion, whilſt the ſloweſt body communicates 
its motion to the ſubſtances round about, and, therefore, 
does not itnke in ſo deep as the ſwifter body, which puts 
in motion few parts ot the clay, beſides thoſe that are 
before it, and which have ſo much leſs time to oppoſe 
this body's motion, as its velocity is greater. 
he ingemous Mr. Graham, in confirmation of the old 
opinion, prepared a pendulous body, with a cavity in it, 
capable of receiving another body of an equal weight, 
at the loweſt point of its vibration; and when the body 
was dropped into it, he found, by the ſubſequent vibra- - 
tion, that the velocity of the double maſs was preciſely 
one half of the velocity of the pendulum before; from 
which it appears, that the fame /srce produces in a dou— 
ble quantity of matter one half of the velocity only; 
which is agreeable to the common doctrine, but directly 
repugnant to the new one, concerning the forces of bo- 
dies in motion. 
The advocates for the new opinion have produced in fa- 
vour of it ſome experiments in hydraulics, the reſult of 
which is, that the velocities of any fluid, iGuing out at 
equal orifices made in the ſides of veſlels filled up to dif- 
ferent heights, and kept full at thoſe heights above the 
orifices, are found to be as the ſquare roots of thofe 
heights reſpeCtively ; whence they infer, that the forces 
of equal maſſes, oc . bodies, are proportional to 
7 the 
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the ſquares of their velocities, Every ſingle particle, they 


ſay, iſſuing out with two degrees of velocity, muſt move 
with four times the fire of any other ſingle particle that 
moves with only one degree of velocity; becauſe the 
force with which it moves is the effe of a cauſe four 
times greater, or the preſſare of a column of water four 
times higher, &c. Ihe preſſures are as the altitudes, 
and the altitudes as the ſquares of the velocities of every 
ſingle particle ; therefore the preſſures are as the ſquares 


of the velocities : but the p:effures being the cauſe of 


the forces, with which the ſeveral particles iſſue out or 
move, and effects being proportional to their cauſes, the 
forces mult be as the ſquares of their velocities. On this 
reaſoning, Mr, Lames has remarked, that the entire ef- 
fect of any of theſe preſſures is not barely a certain num- 
ber of degrees of velocity, in any ſingle particle, but 
certain degrees of velocity in a certain number of par- 
ticles. which number of particles, in a given time, is, 
conſefledly, as the degrees of velocity. Beſides, it is ac- 
knowledged, thar the quantities of 4 fluid, preſſed out 
in equal times, are as the velocities. See s'Graveſ. Epit. 
Elem, Phyſ. Mat. part ii. cap. 4. p. 665. 

Tf this be true, the forces cannot be as the quantities of 
matter multiplied by the ſquares of the velocities; ſor 
then the effects would be more than in proportion to their 
cauſes. E. gr. the eftect of a preſſure of a column of 
water, nine inches high, inſtead of being nine times 
greater than that of one inch above the orifice, would be 
no leſs than twenty-ſeven times greater; for the velocity 
being at this height triple, the quantity of matter, in a 
given time, will be alto triple; which multiplied by the 
ſquare of the velocity gives 27 for the force communi— 
cated by a preſſure of 9 inches in altitude, while the 


ferce communicated by the preſſure of 1 inch, is but as 


1; ſo that the moving forces produced will be as 27 to 
1, while the cauſes producing theſe forces are but as g 
to 1, 1. e. three times too little for ſuch a purpoſe. In 
reality, the common rule of eſtimating the forces of 
moving bodies by the quantities of matter multiplied by 
their velocities, is confirmed by theſe experiments; for 
eſlects being proportional to their cauſes, the forces com- 
municated will be as the forces communicating, or preſ-— 
ſures. Thus, let the altitude and conſequent preſſure 
of any column of water, be nine times greater than the 
altitude of another; then the velocity of every ſingle par- 
ticle of water preked out will be triple, and the number 
of particles ifluing out in a given time will likewiſe be 
triple; therefore, the force a from theſe 2, mul- 
tiplied together, according to the common rule, will be 
9, proportional to the prefſure, as it ought to be, &c. 
And univerlally, the forces communicated, according to 
the old rale, are in a ratio compounded of two others, 
viz. the quantities of matter and the velocities; the ra- 
tio of the velocities, by the experiment, is the ſubdu- 
plicate ratio of the heights, and the ratio of the quan- 
tities of matter is, confeſiedly, likewiſe the ſubduplicate 
of the heights; therefore the compound of theſe two is 
the raiio integra, or ſimple ratio of the heights; in 
which ratio are the preſſures themſelves, which produce 
theſe moving Virces; ſo that, according to the common 
rule, the eſles are always proportional to their cauſes. 
Aſter this manner proſeſlor s'Graveſande reaſons in pa- 
rag. 255. of his Phyſ. El. Math. ed. 1. 

Many of the experiments and reaſonings, that haye been 
urged on both ſides in this controverſy, have been found- 
ed in the different ſenſes applied to the term forcoe., The 
Engliſh and French philoſophers mean by the word force 
the ſame thing as they do by momentum, motion, quantity 
of motion, or inſtantaneous preſſure, which is meaſured by 
the maſs multiplied into the velocity, and may be known 
by its effect; and when they conſider bodies as moving 
trough a certain ſpace, they allow ſor the time in which 
that ſpace is deſcribed ; whereas the Dutch, Italian, and 
German philoſophers, who have eſpouſed the new opi- 
nion, mean by the word force, or force inherent in a 
body in motion, that which it is able to produce; or, in 
other words, the force is always meaſured by the whole 
<iteCt produced by the body in motion, until its whole 
/crce bz entirely communicated or deſtroyed, without any 
r-gard to the time employed in producing this total effect. 
"thus, ſay they, if a point runs through a determinate 
pace, and prefles with a certain given force, or intenſity 
of preffure, it will perform the ſame action whether it 
move rait or flow, and therefore the time of the action 
in this caſe ought not to be regarded. $s'Gravefande, lib. 
cit., 723728. 

Leibnitz hi nſelf aſſumed it as certain, that the action is 
as the eflect by the velocity with which it is produced; 
aud hence he deduces, that the power is as the maſs by 
the ſquare of the velocity; his words, as quoted by Wol- 
ius, are, Calculum virium purarum ſeu atti:num talem in- 


/iitur, Sit ſpatium 5, tempus t, —_— v, cerpus c, of 
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ſechis e, potentia p, atlio a, in motu equabili it ty ut s 
eut cs, tput a, Atque bet quidem fine demonſtrations af. 
ſu mi paſſunt. Accedit quod demonſirandum. cv ut a. Haie 
porro plurima theoremata demonſirari paſſunt, e. gr. þ ue 
% Nam p ut eU ſed e ute 5 ut ev. E= fat t 
ut ct of, ſeu p ut cv*, Vide Act. Petrop. tom. i 4 
232. 
Fi Euler obſerves, with reſpect to this diſpute concern. 
ing the meaſure of vivid force, that we cannot abſolutely 
aſcribe any force to a body in motion, whether we tu“ 
poſe this force proportional to the velocity, or to - 
ſquare of the velocity; for the force exerted by a 
ſtriking another at reſt, is different from that 
exerts in ſtriking the ſame body in motion; 1!) ,/ 
force cannot be aſcribed to any body conſidered i; i 
but only relatively to the other bodies it meets 
There is no force in a body, abſolutely confidered, b:.: 
inertia, which is always the ſame, wlitther the body 
at reſt or in motion. But if this body be forced by oth: fe 
to change its ſtate, its inertia then exerts itſ-lf ag a Fee, 
'roperly fo called, which is not abſolutely deicrminai/le, 
— it depends on the changes that happen in the 
ſtate of the body. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a body. A 
ſorced to move in an incurvated tube, or along the curve 
ſurface E a F (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 43.) the body in this 
caſe will preſs the ſurface wherever it touches it in a di- 
rection a 4 normal to the curve; and with a certain in- 
commonly determined in mechanics by the maſs of the 
body, its velocity, and by the radius of curvaturge O 7. 
Now the body exerts a prefſure, or vis mort; yer it 
would be abſurd to deſcribe a certain and determinate 
force of preſſure to this body conſidered in itſelf, Gnce 
this preſſure may vary very much, according to the dif- 
ference of the curvature of EA F. In like manner is 
ſeems unreaſonable to place a certain abſolute for ce of 
percuſſion in bodies, ſince it priacipaliy depends on the 
external circumſtances accompanying the ſhock, 
A ſecond obſervation which has been made by feveral 
great men, is, that the effect of a ſhock of two or more 
bodies is not produced in an inſtant, but requires a cer- 
tain interval of time. If this be ſo, the leterogencity 
between the wires vive and mertuæ vaniſhes ; ſince 2 pret- 
ſure may always be aſſigned, which in the ſame time, 
however little, ſhall produce the ſame effect. If then the 
vires vive be homogencous to the vires mo tug, and fince 
we have a perfect meaſure and knowledge of the latter, 
we need require no other meaſure of the former than 
that which is derived from the wire; mortua equivalent 
to them. | 
Now that the change of the ſtate in the ſhock of two bo- 
dies does not happen in an inſtant, appears evidently 
ſrom the experiments made on ſoſt bodies: in theſe, pet= 
cuſſion forms a ſmall cavity, viſible after the ſhock, if 
the bodies have no elaſticity. Such a cavity cannot cer- 
tainly be made in an inſtant. And if the ſhock of oſt 
bodies require a determinate time, we muſt certainly ſay 
as much of the hardeſt, though this time may be fo tmall 
as to be beyond all our ideas. Neither can any inſtanta- 
neous ſhock agree with that conſtant law of nature, by 
virtue of which nothing is performed per ſaltum. But it 
is necdleſs to inſiſt farther on this, ſince the duration of 
any ſhock may be determined from the moſt certain prin- 
ciples. 
There can be no ſhock or colliſion of bodies, without 
their making mutual impreſſions on each other: theſe 
impreſſions will be greater or leſs, according as the bo- 
dies are more or leſs ſcft, other circumſtances being the 
ſame. In bodies called hard, the impreſſions are ſmall ; 
but a perfect hardneſs, which admits of no impreſſion, 
ſeems inconſiſtent with the laws of nature; ſo that while 
the colliſion laſts, the action of bodies is the reſult ct 
their mutually preſſing each other. This pteſſute changes 
their ſtate ; and the /orces exerted in percuſſion are really 
preſſures, and truly vires mortue, if we will uſe this ex- 
preſſion, which is no longer proper, ſince the pretended 
infinite difference between the wires viva and Meta 
ceaſes. See HaRkD b:dtes. 
The force of percuſlion, reſulting from the preſſures bo- 
dies exert on each other while the colliſion laſts, may be 
perſectly known, if theſe preſſures be determined for 
every inſtant of the ſhock. 
The mutual action of the bodies begins the firſt moment 
of their contact, and is then leaſt; after which this ac- 
tion increaſes, and becomes greateſt when the reciproci! 
impreſſions are ſtrongeſt. It the bodies have no clatli- 
city, and the impreſſions they have received remain, the 
forces will then ceaſe. But if the bodies be elaſtic, and 
the parts compreſſed reſtore themſelves to their former 
ſtate, then will the bodies continue to preſs each other 
till they ſeparate. To comprehend, therefore, perfectly 
the force of percuſſion, it is requiſite to defiac, firſt, the 
time the ſhock laſts, and then to aſſigu the pteſſure core 
re ſpond- 


reſponding to each inſtant of this time; and as the eſſect 
of preflures in changing the ſtate of any body m_ be 
known, we may thence come at the true cauſe of the 
change of motion ariſing from collifion. The force of 
percuſſion, therefore, is no more than the operation of 
a variable preſſure during a given time; and to meaſure 
this force we muſt have regard to the time, and to the 
variations according to which the preſſure increaſes and 
decreaſes. 
Mr. Euler has given us ſome calculations with reſpect to 
theſe particulars. It will be ſuſſicient here only to illuſ- 
trate their tendency by the inſtance he brings. Suppoſe 
two bodies A and B; that the hardneſs of theſe bodies is 
equa! z and ſuch, that being prefſed together with the 
force of ioo b. the impreſſion made on each is of the 
depth of re part of a foot. Suppoſe, farther, B to be 
at reſt, and fixed, and that A ſtrikes it with the velocity 
of 100 feet in a ſecond; according to Mr. Euler, the 
greateſt force of compreſſion will be equivalent to 4000 fh. 
and this force will produce in each of theſe bodies an 
impreſion equal to g of a foot; and the duration of the 
colliſion, that is, till the bodies arrive at their greateſt 
compreſſion, will be about 32, of a ſecond. Mr. Euler, 
in his calculations, ſoppoſes the hardneſs of a body to be 
proportional to the force or prefſure requiſite to make a 
given impreſſion on it; ſo that the force by which a given 
impreſiion is made on a body, is in a compound ratio of 
the hardneſs of the body and of the quantity of the im- 

elſion. But he obſerves, that regard mult be had to 
the magnitude of the bodies, as the ſame impreſſion can- 
not be made on the leaſt bodies as on the greateſt, from 
the defect of ſpace through which their component par- 
ticles muſt be driven: he, therefore, only conſiders the 
leaſt impreſſions, and that the bodies are of ſuch magni- 
twdes, that with reſpect to them the impreſſions may be 
looked upon as nothing. What he ſuppoſes about the 
ha-daeſs of bodies, neither implies elaſticity nor its de. 
{-&, clallicity oniy producing a reſtitution of figure and 


tion gg not be here conſidered. It is likewiſe ſuppoſed, 
that the bodies ſtriking each other have plane and equal 
baſes, by which they touch each other in the colliſion : 
fo that the» impreſſion hereby made diminiſhes the length 
of each body. It is farther to be obſerved, that in Mr. 
Euler's calculations, bodies are ſuppoſed ſo conſtituted 
that they may not only receive impreſſions from the 
forces preſſing them, but that a greater force is requiſite 
to make a greater impreſſion. This excludes all bodies 
fuid or ſolid, in which the ſame force may penetrate far 
ther and farther, providing it hath time, without ever 
being in equililibrio with the reſiſtance. Thus a body may 
continually penetrate farther into ſoft wax, although the 
force impelling it be not increaſed, In theſe, and the 
like caſes, nothing is required but to ſurmount the firſt 
obſtacles ; which being once done, and the connection of 
parts broken, the penetrating body always advances, meet- 
ing with the fame obſtacles as before, and deſtroying 
them by an equal force. But Mr. Euler only conſiders 
the firlt obſtacles which exiſt before any ſeparation of 
parts, and which are, no doubt, ſuch, that a greater im- 
preſhon requires a- greater force. This, indeed, princi- 
pally takes place in elaſtic bodies; but it ſeems likewiſe 
to obtain in all bodies when the impreſſions made on 
them are ſmall, and the contexture of their parts 1s not 
altered. 

Theſe things being premiſed, let the maſs or weight of 
the body A be expreſſed in general by A, and let its ve- 
locity before the ſhock be that which it might acquire by 
falling from the height a. Farther, let the hardneſs of 
A be expreſſed by M, and that of B by N, and let the 
amplitude of the baſe by which the impreſſion is made, 
be cc; then will the ercateſt compreſſion be made with 


innprefion when the preſſing force ceaſes but this teſtitu- | 


fore all other things being equal, the force of percuſſion 
if the To body be infinitely ws will be A 
force of percuſſion, if both the bodies be equally hard, as 


a toi. Mr. Euler farther deduces from hig calculz. 
tions, that the impreſſion received by the body A will be as 


9 NX A2 0 
r and the impreſſion on B will be as 


M Aa | 
9 7 N If, cherefore, the hardneſs of A, 


that is M, be inſinite, it will ſuffer no impreſſion, where- 


as that on B will extend to the depth of "Fo — But 


if the hardneſs of the two bodies be the ſame, or 
M=N, they will each receive equal impreſſions of the 


A 
depth © - N. 8 So that the impreſſion received by 


the body B, in this caſe, will be to the impreſſion it te- 
ceĩ ves in the ſormer as 1 to 4/2, 

Mr. Euler has likewiſe conſidered and computed the caſe 
when the ſtriking body has its anterior ſurface convex, 
with which it ſtrikes an immoveable body whoſe ſurface 
is plane. He has alſo examined the caſe when both bo- 
dies are ſuppoſed immoveable; and from his formult he 
deduces the known laws of the colliſion of non-claſtic 
and elaſtic bodies. He has alſo determined the greateſt 
preſſures the bodies receive in theſe caſes; and likewiſe 
the impreſſions made on them. In particular he ſhews, 
that the impreſſion received by the body ſtruck, or l, if 
moveable, is to the impreſſion received by the h dy 
when immoveable as / B to V/ A+B. 

This docttine of Mr. Euler may ſerve to ſne 
diſpute about the meaſure of forces 1s very needle(s | 
phyſics; ſince the laws of motion may, independently of 
any hypotheſis about the meaſure-of the vi: vive, be de- 
duced from the moſt unconteſted prineipl-s of pteſſure 
and time, But we doubt whether we thali be enabled 
hereby to ſettle the metaphyſical part of this diſpute to 
the ſatisfaction of both parties, cach of which way aſe 
ſent to all that Mr. Euler ſays, and yet adhere either to 
the Carteſians or Leibnitzians. But h tever may be ſaid 
of the metaphylical part of the diſpute, it is certain, from 
experience, 

That the number of equal ſprings requiſite to produce 
any velocity in a given body, is always proportional to 
the ſquare of the velocity to be produced. Thus, if one 
ſpring can, by unbending half, produce one degree of 
velocity in a body, it will require four equal ſprings to 
produce two degrees of velocity in that body; nine ſprings 
to produce three degrees of velocity, &c, See SPRING. 
Alſo, if a portion of a yielding ſubſtance, as clay, tal- 
low, &c. be juſt ſufficient to ſtop the motion of a body 
moving with a certain degree of velocity, it will require 
four times the quantity of the ſame reſiſting ſubſtance to 
ſtop it, if the velocity of the moving body be double, &c. 
The fame holds in the reſiſtance of wood againſt muſ- 
quet-balls, as Mr, Robins obſerves in his New Principles 
of Gunnery; ſo that a ball moving with twice the velo- 
city of another, will penetrate four times as deep into 
earth, clay, tallow, wood, &c. And in like manner if 
the action of one man, one horſe, or other animal, can 
give a certain degree of velocity to a given maſs, it will 
require the action of four equal men, horſes, &c. to 
give the ſame maſ; two degrees of velocity; nine men, 
horſes, & c. to give it three degrees of velocity; aud 
ſo on. 

Theſe practical points have been put out of all queſtion 
by the experiments of Poleni, s'Graveſande, Deſaguliers, 
and others, and are of great uſe, aithough they do not 


decide the controverſy about the meaſure of the force of 
bodies in motion. 


- 


- 


FoRCE, accelerating. See Vis acceleratrix, and ACCELE- 
RATION, 


FoRCE, aitracive. See ATTRACTION: 

FoRCE, central. See CENTRAL. 

FoRCE, centrifugal. See CENTRIFUGAL. 

FokrCEK, centripetal, Sce CENTRIPETAL. 

FoRCE of wheſion. See COHESION, 

FoRCE, contratiile, See CONTRACTILE. 

| FoRCE, elaſtic. See ELASTIC, and ELASTICITY: 

FokCE, eleftrical, Hee ELECTRICITY, 

FORCE of gravity. See GRAVITY, 

FoRCE of the heart, See HEART. 

FoRCE of inadliviy. See Vis inertiæ. 

FoRCE, innate. See VIs in/ita. 

FoRCE, magnetic. See MAGNETISM. 

FORCE, moving, See Vis matrix, and preceding article, 
FORCE. 

Fokcr, repelling. See REPULS1ON. 

FORCE, re/i/iing. See RESISTANCE; 

FORCE, rTetarding. See RETARDATION, 

FoRCE of wind, Sce WiN p, &c, 


MN cc A 
a force VE IK „ Aa. Therefore if the hardneſs of 


the two bodies, and the plane of their contact duting the 
whole time of their colliſion be the ſame, this force will 
be A a, that is, as the ſquare root of the vis viva of the 
ſtriking body A. And as Ja is proportional to the ve- 
locity of the body A, the force of percuſſion will be in 
a compound ratio of the velocity and of the ſubduplicate 
ratio of the maſs of the body ſtriking; ſo that in this 
Caſe neither the Leibnitzian nor the Carteſian proportions 
take place. But this force of percuſſion depends chiefly 
on the hardneſs of the bodies; the greater this is, the 
greater will the force of percuſſion be. If M=VN, this 
Force will beas  Mcc * A a, that is, in a compound 
ſubduplicate ratio of the vis viva of the body ſtriking, 
of the hardneſs, and of the plane of contact. But if M, 
the hardneſs of one of the bodies, be infinite, che force 
of percuſſion will be as VN ec x A a; at the ſame time, 
if MN, this force will be as} NeccxAa, There 


Force, 


FOR FOR 


Force, in Common Law, ſignifies an offence, by which | on account of its ſize, or the want of pains, it cannot 
violence is uſed either to perſons, or things. otherwite be portruded ; but the uſe of them requires 
Force is either imple or compound, n care: and it is obſerved, that inſtruments of this 

FoRcE, mixed, or compound, is violence committed with ind are never neceſſary, whilſt the head is above the 
ſome facts, which of itſelf alone were criminal: as if | brim of the pelvis, ard rarely when it hath deſcended 
any man by force enter into another man's poſſeſſion, and | lower. Dr. Hunter abſolutely forbids the uſe of them 
there kill a man, or raviſh a woman, &c. if they can poſſibly be avoided. Thoſe Improved by 

Force, /imple, is that which has no other crime adjoined | Smellic are the beſt, who has reduced their length 15 
to it: if one, by force, enter into another man's poſſeſ- | order to prevent their being uſed before the head is low 
ſion, without doing any other unlawful act. enough. The long curved forceps was invented by Smel— 

Forces is alſo divided into true force, or force after a ſort. lie, with a view to ſaving the life of the child, when the 
There are other branches; as FORCIBLE entries, forcible} body being delivered, the head could not be brought away 


detaining, or holding unlawful aſſembly, routs, riots, | in the uſual manner. Theſe are longer than the (tra; 


rebellions, &c. ones, becauſe they are applicd, when the head of the 
FoRCE, freſh. See FRESH. 


child is above the brim of the pelvis. The {trait ang 
Force, in Grammar, and ſome other arts, is applied to a] curved forceps, as well as the blunt hook, are uſed to ex- 
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thing which ſtands in lieu of, or has the ſame effect, as 
another. In our language, the / between two vowels has 
the force or power of a 2, and is ſometimes put fora z : 
as in horiſon, baptiſing, &c. 

In Hebrew, the dageſn; and in Arabic, the teſdid; have 
the force of a letter ſuppreſſed. An unit before a cypher, 
has the /orce of ten. 


FoRcE, in practical Mechanics. We have ſeveral curious 


as well as uſeful obſervations in Deſaguliers's Experimental 
Philoſophy, concerning the comparative forces of men 
and horſes, and the beſt way of applying them. A 
horſe draws with the greateſt advantage when the line of 
direction is level with his breaſt ; in tuch a ſituation, he 
is able to draw 200 th. eight hours a day, walking about 
two miles and an half an hour. And 1t the ſame horſe 
is made to draw 240 th. he can work but fix hours a day, 


and cannot go quite ſo faſt. On a carriage, indeed, where 


friction alone is to be overcome, a middling horſe will 


draw rocofſh. But the beſt way to try a horſe's force, is 


by making him draw up out of a well, over a ſingle pully 
or roller; and in ſuch a caſe, one horſe with another will 
draw 200 Ih. as already obſerved. 

Five men are found to be equal in ſtrength to one horſe, 
and can, with as much eaſe, puſh round the horizontal 
beam of a mill, in a walk forty feet wide; whereas three 
men will do it in a walk only nineteen feet wide, 

The worſt way of applying the force of a horſe, is to 
make him carry or draw up hill; for, if the hill be ſteep, 
three men will do more than a horſe, each man climbing 
up faſter with a burden of 100fh. weight, than a horſe 
that is loaded with 300 B. a difference which is owing to 
the poſition of the parts of the human body being better 
adapted to climb than thoſe of a horſe. 


On the other hand, the beſt way of applying the force of 


a horſe, is an horizontal direction, wherein a man can 
exert leaſt force: thus a man, weighing 140 fh. and draw- 
ing a boat along, by means of a rope coming over his 


ſhoulders, cannot draw above 27 b. or exert above one 
ſeventh part of the force of a horſe employed to the ſame 


urpoſe. 
The very beſt and moſt effectual poſture in a man, is that 


pedite and facilitate delivery; whereas the crotchet, 
which has a hook at its point that is forced into the part 


* which it is applied, wounds, and generally kills the 
child. 


FORCER, in AZechanics, is properly a PI5TON, without a 


valve. 

There are ſeveral ways of making forcers the moſt com- 
mon of all conßiſts of a braſs cylinder, a very little lc(; 
in diameter, at its bottom and top, than the bore of the 
barrel of the pump, and turned till leſs at the middle, 
in order to let in a leathern ring or collar (made of a 
thick leather put round the braſs cylinder,) which makes 
it juſt equal to the bore of the barrel, fo as to fit it quite 
when it is put into it. 

The ſecond ſort of forcers conſiſts of three braſs cylinders, 
which can be ſcrewed together. The middle one ovght 
to be almoſt equal in diameter to the bore of the pipe, 
ſo as to ſlide in it without any friction. Ihe upper cy- 
linder and the lower muſt be a little leſs, and equal to 
one another, Thete are two leathers which muſt be put 
between them when they are unſcrewed : then it is evi- 
dent, that if the cylinders be ſcrewed together, and the 
leathers, which ought to be a little bigger than the braſs 
cylinders, apply themſelves folding upwards round the 
upper cylinder, and downwards round the lower, they 
will become juſt equal to the bore of the barrel; and 
conſequently they will hinder any air from getting througu 
the ſides of the ſorcer, when it moves up and down in 
the barrel. The uſe of the middle brats cylinder is 0 
hinder the leathers from turning themiclves back by che 
motion. 

This kind of forcer has, above the other, the advantage 
of having a great deal leſs friction; and beſides, as the 
leathers, which are applied to it, may be thin ones, they 
are much ſmoother than thick cnes, which are uſcd iu 
the other. 

But the beſt way of making forcers, is to have a plunger, 
or ſolid braſs cylinder, equal in length to the barrel of 
the pump, and a little leſs in the diameter than the bore 
ſo that it may move freely in it without any friction. 
There muit be two hollow, ſtort, brats cylinders, or r 


of rowing; wherein he not only acts with more muſcles | ther rings, at the top of the barrel, which can be ſcrew- 
at once for overcoming the reſiſtauce, than in any other | ed together ; the upper one mult be equal in bore to the 
— ; but as he pulls backward, the weight of his arias | and the lou er a little lefs : there are two leather, 

ody aſſiſts by way of lever. Deſaguliers, Exp. Phil.] both having in the middle a leſs hole than in the bore of 
vol. i. p. 241. where we have ſeveral other obſervations} the pipe; the one muſt be applied between the barrei 
relative to force acquired by certain poſitions of the body, | and the lower ring, and the other between the ſams ring 
from which that author accounts for molt feats of ſtiength and the upper one; and the whole mult be ſcrewed to- 
and activity. See alſo a Memoire on this ſubject by M. ether. Then if the ſolid cylinder or /or cer be put into 
de la Hire, in Mem. Roy. Acad. Sc. 1629; or in Deſa-| it, and moved up and down, it is evident that the two 
. Exp. &c. p. 267, &c. who has publiſhed a tranſ- | before mentioned leathers, which are applied the one to 

ation of part of it with remarks. the barrel and the other to the inſide of the hollow cy- 


corrupt parts ate ſeized, cut, or pulled off, &c. As alſo 
foreign bodies extracted out of wounds, &c. 
The word literally denotes a pair of tongs. 
They are of divers forms; long, crooked, wich teeth, 
with beaks, half-mooned, &c. See Tab. Surgery, fig. 14, 
Tab. III. fig. 31, 34, 43. 
Mr. Monro deſcribes and gives a figure of a forceps, the 
mouth of which has on each fide two ſmall ſharp teeth, 
which apply cloſe to one another when it is ſhut. This 
forceps, when thut, may be ſafely introduced into a gun- 
ſhot wound, and the blades being immediately opened, 
behind the bullet, the teeth will pierce into the lead, and 
hold jt faſt enough to bring it out, though they are-not 
advanced ſo tar as the largeſt part of it. Med, Ef, Edinb. 
vol. v. art. 41. 
Dr. Le Cat has contrived a new forceps for the extirpa- 
tion of tumors, the extraction of ſtones, &c. for an 
account of which, fee Phil. Tranſ. No 491. or vol. xlvi. 
80, &c. | 
The forceps is alſo uſed for extracting the fœtus in caſes 
of preternatural delivery. The inſtrument uſed for this 
purpoſe is either ſtrait or curved. The (trait forceps is 
uſed for bringing the head of the child forward, when 


3 


FORCEPS, a ſurgeon's inftrument, wherewith dead and | linder, will hinder any air from getting between them 


and the folid cylinder. 

The advantage of this kind of forcer is, that it has na 

other friction but at the top of the barrel, and that the 

inſide of the barrel need not be ſmooth, as in other kinds 
of pumps; but only the outſide of the forcer mult be 

| turned true and poliſhed, which can be done with muck 
more eaſe, and the lower part mult be turned a little co- 
nical, that it may be brought into the barrel, without 
any reſiſtance of the upper leather of the collar or jack- 
head. See Deſaguliers, Courſe of Experim, Thilol. vol. 
ii. p. 161, 162. 

FORCIBLE £ntry, a violent, actual entry into houſes, o. 
lands, &c. with menaces or weapons, whether violence 
or hurt be oftered to any perſon therein, or not. 

FoRC1BI.E holding, or detaining, a with-holding by violence, 
and with a ſtrong hand, of the poſſeſſion of land, &c- 
whereby he who has a lawful right of entry is baried or 
hindered. See ENTRY. 

This was formerly allowable to every perſon diſſeiſed, or 
turned out of poſſe lion, unleſs his entry was taken aw) 
or barred by his own neglect, or other circumſtances: 
But this being f,und very prejudicial to the public peace, 


it was thought neceiſary, by teveral ſtatutes, 10 1 
a 4 


FOR 


doing themſelves juſtice : ſo that the entry now allowed 
by law is a peacenble one. By the ſeveral ſtatutes of 
15 Ric, II. cap, 2 8 Hen. VI. cap. 9. 31 Eliz. cap. 11. 
and 21. Jac. I. cap. 15. upon any forcible entry, or forci- 
þ/e detainer after peaccable entry into any lands or be- 
neſices of the church, one or more juſtices of the peace, 
taking ſulicient power of the county, may go to the 
place, and there record the force upon his own vicw, as 
in caſe of riots; and upon ſuch conviction, may commit 
the offender to gaol, till he makes fine and ranſom to 
the king. And the jullice. or juſtices have power-to 
ſummon a jury, to try the forable entry or detainer com- 
lained of; and if the ſame be found by that jury, then, 
b-fides the fine on the offender, the juſtices (hall make 
reſtitution by the ſheriff of the poſſeſſion, wichout in- 
quiring into the merits of the title ; for the force is the 
only thing to be tried, puniſhed, and remedied by them ; 
and the ſame may be done by indictment, at the general 
ſeſſions. Bur this proviſion does not extend to ſuch as 
_ endeavour to maintain poſſeſhon by force, where they or 
their anceſtors have been in the peaceable enjoyment of 
the lands and tenements for three years immediately pre- 
ceding. ; 
FoRCIBLE abdu#timm and marriage, vulgarly called ſtealing 
an heireſs. By stat. 3 Hen. VII. cap. 2. it is enacted, 
that if any perſon ſhall, for lucre, take any woman, maid, 
widow, or wife, having ſubſtance either in goods or lands, 
or being heir apparent to her anceſtors, contrary to her 
will, and afterwards ſhe be married to ſuch miſdoer, or 
by his conſent to others, or defiled ; ſuch perſon, and all 
his acceſſaries, ſhall be deemed principal felons : and by 
ſtat. 39 Eliz. cap. 9. the benefit of clergy is taken away 
from all ſuch felons, except acceſſaries after the oftence. 
See MARRIAGE. 
FORCING, in the H#/ine-trade, a term uſed by the wine- 
coopers for the FINING down wines, and rendering them 
fit for immediate draught. 
The principal inconvenience of the common way of 
FINING down the white-wines by ifinglaſs, and the red 
by whites of eggs, is the ſlowneſs of rhe operation; theſe 
ingredients not performing their office in jeſs than a week, 
or ſometimes a fortuight, according as the weather proves 
favourable, cloudy, -or c-ear, windy or calm: this ap- 
pears to be matter of conſtant oviervation., But the 
wine-merchant frequenily requires a method that ſhall, 
with certainty, make the wines fit for taſting in a few 
hours method of this kind there is, but it is kept in 
a few hands a valuable ſecret. Perbh ps it depends upon 
a prudent uſe of a tartarized ſpiric of wine, and the 
common forcing, as occaſion is, along with gypſum, as 
the principal; all which are to be well ſtirred about in 
wine, for half an hour before it is ſuffered to reſt. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. 208. : i 
ForcinG, among Gardeners, is uſed for producing ripe 
fruits from trees before their natural ſeaſon. The method 
of doing it is this: a wall ſhould be erected ten foot 
high; a border muſt be marked out on the ſouth fide of 
it, of about four foot wide, and ſome ſtakes muſt be 
faſtened into the ground all along the edge of the border; 
theſe ſhould be tour inches thick. They are intended to 
reſt the glaſs-lights upon, which are to ſlope backwards 


and there mult be at each end a door to open either way, 
according as the wind blows. The frame ſhould be made 
moveable along the wall, that when a tree has been forced 
one year, the frame may be removed to another, and ſo 
on, that the trees may be each of them forced only once 
in three years, at which rate they will laſt a long time. 
They mult be always well-grown trees that are choſen 
for f-rcing, for young ones are ſoon deitroyed, and the 
fruit that is produced from them is never ſo well taſted. 
The ſruits moſt proper for this management are the avant, 
or ſmall white nutmeg, the albermarle, the early New- 
ington, and the brown nutmeg peaches; Mr. Fairchild's 
early, and the elrugo and Newington nectarins; the mal- 
culine apricot, and the May-duke and May-cherry, For 
grapes, the white and black ſweet-water are the properelt ; 
and of pooſeberries, the Dutch white, the Dutch _— 
geeen, and the walnut gooſeberry; the large Dutch 
white, and large Dutch red currants. 

The dung, before it is put to the wall, ſhould be laid 
together on a heap for five or ſix days, that it may heat 
uniformly through ; and when thus prepared, it muſt be 
laid four ſoot thick at the baſe of the wall, and go floping 
up, till it is two foot thick at the top. It mull be laid at 
lealt within three or four inches of the top of the wall, 
and when it ſinks, as it will Gnk two or three feet, frei}: 
dung muſt be laid ; for the firſt heat will do little more 
than juſt ſwell the bloſſom- buds. The covering of the trees 
with glaſſes is of great ſervice, but they ſhould be taken 
off to admit the benefit of gentle ſhowers to the trees, 
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all perſons from the uſe of ſuch violent methods even of 


to the wall, to ſnelter the fruit as there ſhall be occaſion; 


r OR 


and the doors at the ends Ihould be either left entirely 
open, or one or both of them opened, and a mat hung 
before them, at once to let the air circulate and to keep 
out the froſts. 5 0 10 | 25 
The dung is never to be applied till toward the end of 
November, and three changes of it will be ſuſficient to 
ripen the cherries, which will be very fine in February. 
As to the apricots, grapes, nectarines, pesches, and 
plums, if che weather be milder, the glaſles are to be 
opened to let in ſunſhine or gentle ſhowers. 

It a row or two of ſcarlet ſtrawberries be planted at the 
back of the frame, * ripen in February, or the 
beginning of March; the vines will bloſſom in April, 
and the grapes will be'ripe in June. 

It ſhould be carefully obſerved not to place early and late 
ripening ſruits together, becauſe the heat neceſſary to 
force the late ones will be of great injury to the early 
ones, after they have fruited. 

The maſculine apricot will be ripe in the beginning of 
April, the early nectarines will be ripe about the ſame 
time, and the forward ſort of plums by the latter end 
of that month. Gooſeberrics will have fruits fit for tarts 
in January or February, and will ripen in March, and 
currants will have ripe fruit in April. NY 

The trees need not be planted fo diſtant at theſe walls as 
at others, for they do not ſhoot ſo freely as in the open 
air; if they are nine feet aſunder it is ſufficient. They 
ſhould be pruned about three weeks before the heat is ap- 
plied. See HoT-Bed. | 

ForcIiNG pump, See PUMP. 

FORDICIDIA, in Antiquity, a religious feaſt, among the 
Romans, held on the fifteenth of April; thus called from 
the Latin, forda, a cow big with cai/; and cedv, I /lay, 
or ſacrifice ; becauſe ſuch cows were herein ſacrificed to 
the goddeſs Tellus, or the earth. 

Forda, à cow with calf, is ſormed, according to Ovid, 
from fero, I bear ; or rather, as Scaliger and Salmaſius 
imagine, from the Greek $0opag, eopœdag, the ſame. 

| Varro writes, that there were ſeveral of theſe cows ſa- 
criſiced in the Curiæ. And Livy, and Halicarnafſeas te- 
late, that there was one in each Curia; ſo that there 
were thicty in all; which is confirmed by Ovid. Faſtor. 
lib iv. ver. 631. 

The fordicidia were firſt inſtituted by Numa, on occaſion 
of a general barrenneſs among the cattle. Ovid gives a 
particular deſcription of the ceremony, in the paſſage 
above quoted: he adds, that part of theſe cows were ſa- 
crificed in the temple of Jupiter; that is, in the Ca 
pitol. 20 

FORE, applied to a ſhip, denotes all that part of a ſip”; 
frame and machinery which lies near the ſtem. 

FoRE and et is uſed for the whole ſhip's length, or from 
end to end. 

FoRE bowline is the BOWLINE of the fore-ſail. 

FoRE-ca/tle of a ſhip, is a ſhort deck placed in the fore part 

of the ſhip, abovc the upper deck. See Tab. Ship, fir. 
2. lil. BC. Ne 23; 
It is uſually terminated, both before and behind, by a 
breaſt-work in vellels of war; the foremoſt end forming 
the top of the BEAK-hrad, and the hind- part teaching to 
the after-part of the fore-chains. 

Fo RE- cat - harpings, are thoſe that are uſed to brace in the 
upper part of the fore-fhrouds See CaT-harpings. 

FORECLOSED, in our antent L -b, fignilies barred, 
ſhut out, or excluded for ever: as, when the equity of 
redemption on MORTGAGES is barred. 

FOREF ANG, or FokrrENG, in our old I/riters, is the 
taking of proviſion from any one in fairs or markets, before 
the king's purveyors are ſzived with neceſſaries for him. 
The word is Saxon, compounded of fore, ante, nd fan- 
gen, prendere. 

FOR U- of a /Þip, is a piece of timber that terminates 
the keel at the ere end. It is connected by a ſcarf to 
the extremity of the keel, of which it makes a part; 
and the other end of it, which is bent upwards into a 
kind of knee or crotch, is ſaſtened to the lower end of 
the ſtem, of which it makes a part, being alſo called the 
gripe. 

FORE#QOT, in the Sea-language, is when one veſſel ſails 

or lies acroſs another's way. 

A» if two ſhips being under ſail, and in ken of one an. 
other, one of them lies in a courſe, with her era o 
much weather of the other, that if both hold on, the 
windward ſhip will run a-head of the other: ſuck flag 
is ſaid to lie with the other's t. 

though, as ſoon as the has paſicd, they ſay, ſhe is gone 
out a-head. 

FOREG AVEL, forgabulum, in our old ers, is uſed tor 
a {mall reſerved rent in money, or quit-rent, 

FOREGOERS, in our o/d ieee, The king's ſurveyors 
were thus called from their g:;ug b2for-, to provide tor 
his houſchold. 30 Edw. III. ;. 
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FOREHEAD, Wounds of ih Fon ZAP. After a wound 
in this part is cleanſed from grumous blood and extrane- 
ous bodies, if any were left there, it ſhould be dreſſed 
with balſam of Peru, or ſome other vulnerary balſam ; 


the lips 

lon flips of ſticking plaſter, and over this a vulnerary 
plaſter is to be laid. Where the wound is large, theſe 
plaſters will not be ſufficient to bring on an even cicatrix; 
therefore, to forward this end, wound ſhould be 


ſprinkled with 2 compound powder of comfrey-root and | 


gum tragacanth and arabic, and with gum ſarcocolla in 

powder z and then the plaſters, compreſſes, and proper 

bandages, are to be applied. The bloody ſuture is never 
to be uſed in any wound of the face if it can be avoided, 
ceauſe the ſtitches increaſe the number of the ſcars. 

If a wound of the forehead is made in a ſtraight line, 
the uniting bandage will be of great ſervice in forming a 
fine cicatrix z but if the forehead is wounded — 
and the fibres of the frontal muſcle are divided, it occa- 
ſions great deformity; for the power of lifting up the 
eye-brows, and of contracting ſkin of the forehead, 
ceaſes, In this caſe, after cleaning the wound, it is beſt 
to unite it with a ſtitch or two, dreſling it with a vulne- 
rary balſam, and laying on ſticking . ſecuting all 
with a proper bandage, and enjoining the patient to keep 
himſelf ſtill. In young and healthy perſons, the fibres 
of the muſcles join and unite when this method is uſed, 

_ without coming to a ſuppuration. Heiſter's Surg. p. 78. 

FORE-hooks of a /hip. See BREAST-hooks. 

FoRE-jeers. See JEERS, 

For 8-jeer-bits, in a Ship, See BiTs. 

TORS ſomething, extraneous, or that comes from 
abroad. 

The word is formed from the Latin f:res, doors ; or foris, 
out of doors; or forum, market, &c. 
Fareign miniſter, foreign prince, foreign goods, &c. are 
thoſe belonging to other nations. See Mix1sTER, &c. 
Foreign to the purpoſe, ſigniſies a thing remote or im- 
tinent. 
fatter is foreign to the idea of ſpace, i. e. it is not in- 
herent therein, but adventitious thereto. 
Fireign plants are particularly called Exorics. Foreign 
feſſils, fee FossiL, Foreign motion, ſee Moriox. Fo- 
reign canons, lee CANON. 
n ſome univerſities they give the appellation forcign dec- 
tors, doctores forenſes, to ſuch as do not refide in the 
place, or the univerſity ; but take degrees to go and live 
elſewhere, and jn other countries, 
In the life of St. Paul, biſhop of Verdun, written by an 
anonymous author, and publitbed from a MS. about four 
hundred years old, by Bollandus, we meet with forer/* 
Kae e for a prieſt who lives in another part. Ihe 
ame Bollandus notes, that St. Ambroſe uſes the word 
foren/ts for exterior. 

ForEI1GN, or FORAINE Traitte, is a duty belonging to the 
king of France, of one-twentieth of the value of all 
goods imported, or exported out of the kingdom. 

FORE1GN, is uſed in Law, in ſeveral ſenſes, and joined 
with divers ſubſtantives. Thus, 

FoRE1GN anſwer, is ſuch an anſwer as is not triable in the 
county where it is made. | 

FoRE1GN attachment. See ATTACHMENT, 

FOREIGN bill of exchange. Sec BLI. 

FoREiGN matter, in 
county; or matter done in another county. 

OREIGN eppeſer, or appoſer, is an officer in the exchequer, 
to whom all ſheriffs or bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by 
him of their green wax, aſter they are appoſed of their 
fums out of the pipe- office; and who from thence draws 
down a charge upon one of them to the clerk of the 


ipe. 
pre buſineſs is to examine the ſheriff's eſlreats with the 


record, to aſk the ſheriff what he ſays to every particular 
ſum therein. 


FORE1GN plea, is a refuſal of the judge as incompetent, | 


becauſe the matter in hand was not within his precinct. 
ForE1GN ſeamen, ſerving two years on board Britiſh ſhips, 
whether of war, trade, or privateers, during the time 
of war, ſhall be deemed natural born ſubjects. But the 
perſons ſo naturalized are not capable of being of the 
privy council, or members of parliament, os of taking 
any place of truſt, civil or military, or to have any grant 
from the crown of lands. Stat. 13 Geo. II. cap. 3. ſect. 2. 
FOREIGN ſervice, it ſuch ſervice whereby a mean lord ho!d- 
eth of another, without the compaſs of his own fee : or 
that which a tenant perſormeth, either to his own lord, 
or to the lord paramount, out of his own fee, 
FOREIGN ſervice is alſo uſed to denote military ſervice per- 
formed to foreign ſtates. "The ſtat. 3. ac. I, cap. 4- makes 

it felony for any perſon to go out of the realm to ſerve any 
foreign prince, without having firſt taken the oath of al- 
egiance before his departure: and it is alſe felony for 


þ 


of the wound ate then to be kept together by 


» is matter triable in another | 


 [FORE-/to 
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any gentleman, or ,perſon of higher 
bins any N —_ . 
ſerve ſuch foreign prince of ſkate, without previouſly en- 
tering into a bond with two ſureties, not to be reconciled 
to the ſee of Rome; or enter into any conſpiracy againſt 
his natural ſovereign. © Ant by ſtar. 9 Geo. II. cap. 30. 
enforced by 29 Geo. II. cap. 17. if any ſubject of Great 
Britain ſhall enliſt himſelf, or any perſon ſhall procure 
him to be enliſted, in any rig Tervite, or detain or - 
. embark him for" that purpoſe; without licence under the 
yy manual; he ſhall be guilty of felony without be- 
neſit of clergy ; but if the perſon ſo enliſted or enticed, 
' diſcover his ſeducer within fifteen days, ſo that he may 
be apprehended and convicted of the ſame, he all be 
indemnified. By ſtat. 29 Geo. IL. cap. 17. to ſerve under 
the French king, as a military officer, is felony without 
benefit of clergy 3 and to enter into the Scotch brigade, 
in the Dutch ſervice, without taken the oaths of alle- 
giance and abjuration, incurs © forfeiture of five hun- 
dred pounds. W 
FOREIGNERS are the natural born ſubjects of ſome fo- 
reign prince. Foreigners reſiding ſeven years in tht Bri- 
tiſh plantations, without any longer abſence than two 
months at one time, and taking the oaths, are to be 
deemed natural born ſubjecte. But, excepting Quakers 
and Jews, all other perſons muſt receive the facrament 
in ſome proteſtant or reformed congregation in Great 
Britain, or the colonies z a certificate whereof tuft be 
produced at the time of taking the oaths. 13 Geo, II. 
cap. 7. ſect. 2. See NATURALIZATION, 
FOREJUDGED the court, is when an officer of any court 
is baniſhed, or expelled the fame, for ſome offene; or 
for not appearing to an action by bill filed againſt him; 
in which latter caſe, he is not to be admitted to officiate, 
till he appear to the bill. Anno'2 Hen. IV. cap 8. 
He ſhall loſe his office, and be forgudged the court, &c. 
Forejudicare, interdum eft male judicure. Spel. 
FOREJUDGER, in Law, ſignifies a judgment, whereb 
a man is deprived, or put by a thing in queſtion. 
FORELLA, in J[chthy»logy, a name given by Figulus and 
others to the trout. PE: 3 
FORF- knight, in the Sca- language, a piece of wood, carved 
in figure of a man's head, and faft bolted to the beams 
upon the ſecond deck. A ; 
FORELAND, or FORENEss, in Natigation, 3 point of 
land jutting out into the ſea. 53 
FORELAND, in Fertification, is a ſmall ſpace of ground be- 
tween the wall of a place, and the moat; called alſo 
BERME, and /iztere. ETSY f 
FORELOCKS, in a Ship, are little flat wedges, like pieces 
of iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep them from 
flying out of the holes. ? t Tf 
FORELOIN, among Hunters, is when a hound going be- 
fore the 1eſt of the cry, meets: chace, and goes away 


with it. 
almoſt obſolete expreſ- 


degree, who hat 
ro go out of the * 


Moto 


FORELORN hope, in an Army, an 
ſion. See EN FANS perdus. 

FORE-meſ! of a ſhip, is a round large piece of timber, 
ſeated in her ſore- part, on which is borne the fore-fail, 
and fore-top-ſail yard. See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. Ne 81. 

See MasT. by: MO. 

FokE-maſi-men, in a Man of Nur thoſe on board that 

take in the top-ſails, fling the yards, ſurl the fails, browlr, 

triſe, and take their turn at the helm, &c. | 

FORENSIC /ervice. Sec SERVICE and FOREIGN, 

FORENSIS toga. See Toca, = 


 FORE-rake, in Sea-language. See RAxXE. 


Fox k- reach, in Sea-langwage. The ſeamen fay one fhip 
fore-reaches upon another, when both failing together, 
ſhe ſails better, or outgoes the other. ä 

FoRE-/ai/, the fail of the fore-maſt+ See San. 

FORESCHOKE, derelieiam, anciently ſigniſied as fuck 
as forſalen in modern language. 3 
It is eſpecially uſed in one of our ſtatutes, ſor land or 
tenements ſeized by the lord, for want of ſervices due 
from the tenant ; and fo quietly held and poſtſſed be- 
yond the year and day. | pee OS 
As if we ſhould ſay, that the tenant, who ſeeing bis 
lands or tenements taken into the lord's hand, and poſ- 
ſeſſed ſo long, takes not the courſe appointed by law to 
recover them, does, in due preſumption of law, difavow 
or forſake all the right he has to them. In which caſe, 
ſuch lands ſhall be called fore/ebote, ſays the ſtar. 20. Ed. 
II. cap. x. 

FORE-/brouds. See ShRovbs, 

FORESKIN. See Pxepuce. 

Foy STAY. lord 

FOREST, na, in Geography, a great wood ; or 2 lat 
extent Ls ground Bane 4. Oh 1 5 
The word is formed of the Latin, fore/ia, which ſirſt oc- 

curs in the Capitvlars of Charlemagne, and which itſelf 


9 


is derived from the German, %, ſignifying the 1 
| 8 thing- 


FOR 

thing. . Spelman derives it from the Latin foris reſlat, by 
reaſon 2 are out of towns. Others — ag 
eris, q- d. foreſia, quod 4 tuta flatio ferarum, as being a 
ſafe ſtation, or abode, for wild beaſts. 3 

The Caledonian and ' Hercynian foreſts are famous in 
hiſtory. The firſt was a celebrated retreat of the ancient 
Picts and Scots: the latter anciently poſſeſſed the greateſt 
part of Europe z particularly Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
&c. In Cæſar's time it extended from the borders of Al- 
ſatia and Switzerland to Tranſylyania, and was coniputed 
ſixty days journey long and nine broad : ſome parts or 
cantons thereof are ſtill remaining. The foreff of Dean 
in Gloucelterſhire, is famous for the iron works therein 
The ancients adored foreſts, and imagined a great part 
of their gods to reſide therein : temples were frequentl 
built in the thickeſt fore/ts, the gloom and ſilence where- 


* 


of naturally inſpired ſentiments of devotion, and turned 


men's thoughts within themſelves. 
For the like reaſon, the ancient Druids made fore/ts the 
lace of their reſidence, and performed their ſacrifices, 
inſtructed their youth, and gave laws therein. See 
Daus. 
Fonksr, in 4 Law. ſenſe, is defined a certain territory of 
woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild 
beaſts, and fowls. of forgf, chace, and warren, to reſt 
and abide in, under the protection of the king, for his 
recreation. and . bounded with unremoveable 
marks and metes, either known by matter of record or 
preſcription ; repleniſhed with wild beaſts of venery, or 
chace, and with great coverts of vert for ſuccour of the 
ſaid beaſts ; for preſervation and continuance whereof, 
with the vert and veniſon, there are certain peculiar laws, 
rivideges, and officers. 

e properties and characters of a foreſt are; firſt, that 
it cannot be in the hands of any but the king; becauſe 
none elſe had power to conſtitute ſuch commiſhons as 
are neceſſary to the being of a fore, beſide the king; 


as, particularly, that of juſtice in of the foreſt. 
f : Whitby bei s fare A grant of 


And yet the abbot of 
king — II. and king John, with all officers incident 
thereto. 


The ſecond character, is the courts belonging thereto, 
which are, the juftice-ſeat, and the regard, held every 
third year; the /wanimote, held thrice every year; and 
the attachment, once every ſorty days. 

The third charaQteriſtic is the officers belonging thereto, 
for preſetvation of the vert and veniſon; as the juſtices 
of the foref!, the warder or keeper, ranger, verderers, 
foreſters, agiſtors, regarders, bailiffs, beadles, &c. See 
each under its proper article, Jus ricx of the foreſt, 
KEEPER, &c. 
But the moſt eſſential mark of a fore? is the ſwanimote, 
which is ro leſs incident thereto than the court of pye- 


powder to a fair. If that fail, it ceaſes to be a fore, 


and commences a chace. See SWANIMOTE. 
The way of making a foreff is thus: certain commiſ- 
ſioners, appointed under the great ſeal, view the ground 
intended, and fence it round; this being reported in 
chancery, the king cauſes it to be proclaimed throughout 
the — where the land lies, that it is a fore/f, and 
is thenceforth to be routes by the laws of the fore]? ; 
_ 2 all perſons from hunting therein, without 
is leave. 
New Feręſi in Hampſhire, hiſtory tells us, was made by 
the deſtruction of twenty-two pariſh churches, and all 
the villages, manors, chapels, &c. for the ſpace of thirty 
miles together. Beſide New Foreft, there are now ſub- 
ing ſixty-eight ere in England, thirteen chaces, and 
eight hundred parks.. 
| Our ancient Norman kings were the firſt who incloſed 
foreſts, and ſettled the juriſdiction thereof. In the courſe 
of a few reigns from the Conqueſt, no leſs than ſixty- 
eight foreſts were incloſed; the ſtrifteſt laws were made 


to ſecure them, and the ſevereſt penalties inflicted on all 
treſpaſſers thereon. 4 


William the Conqueror decreed the eyes of any perſon 
to he paſted out, who took either a buck or boar: Wil- 
liam Rufus made the ſtealing of a doe a hanging matter ; 
the, taking of a. hare was fined 20s. and a coney at 10s. 
Eadmer adds, that fifty perſons of fortune, being appre- 
hended by that laſt prince for killing his bucks, were 
forced to purge themlelves by the fire of . ordeal, &c. 

Henry I. made no diſtinction between him who killed a 
man, and him who killed a buck ; and puniſhed thoſe 
who deſtroyed the game, though not in the fore/?, either 
by forfeiture of their goods, or loſs of limbsz though 

enry II. remitted it for a temporary impriſonment. 

Richard I. revived the old diſcipline of elding and pull- 
ing out the eyes of thoſe convicted - hunting in the 
foreſt + but he aftetwards relaxed a little, and was con- 


tended to make ſuch convitts abfure the realm, or be 
committed, or pay a fine. 


FOR 


ForesT, affize of the. See Ats iz k. 2 

Fonks v, charter of the. See CHARTER of the foreſt. 

Fortsr, drift of the. See Dirt. 

ForEsT, foot of the. See Foor, 

Foresr, teeper of the; Sec Ketrtn. | 

FoREsT, perambulation of the. See PERAMBULATION, 

FoREST; repoſition of the. See REposTiON. 

FoREST, waſte of the. See WasTE. | s 

Foa Es r is alſo uſed ua arm The foreft cities of the 
nt 


empire ate four cities ſituate in the ancient Black Foreſt, 
or =_ Nigra, a part of the ancient Hercynian Foreſt, 
viz. Rhinfield, Waldhuſt, Seckingen, atid Lauffembourg. 
But, now ſince the bounds of the Black Foreft are con- 
trated; theſe cities are out of the limits thereof. 


y | FoxEsT-law. The foreft laws ate 1 laws, different 


from the common law of Englan 
Before the making of Charta de Fore/ta; in the time of 
king John and his fon Henry III. confirmed in parlia- 
ment by 9 Henry. III. offences committed therein were 
puniſhed at the pleaſure of the king, in the ſevereſt man- 
ner. By this charter, many foreſts were diſafforeſted and 
ſtripped of their oppreſſive privileges, and regulations 
were made for the government of thoſe that remained ; 
particularly, 8 the king's deer was made no longe: 
a capital offence, but only puniſhed by fine, impriſon- 


ment, or abjuration of the realm: yet even in the char- 


ter there were ſome prievous articles, which the clemency 


of later princes have ſince by ſtatute thought fit to altet 
per aſſiſas foreſtæ. 


And to this day, in treſpaſſes to the foreſt vo- 


luntas repntabitur pro facts; ſo that if a man be taken 
hunting a deer, e may de arreſted, as if he had taken 
a deer, The torcfter may take and arreſt a man, if he 
be taken either at d40/7-4raw, ſtabie-ſtand, back-bear, or 
bloody-hand, notwithitanding that three of theſe be only 
preſumptions. See DoG-draw, STABLE Hand, &c. See 
alſo BTAcE-a4. 


ForEsT-trees, Many are wholly averſe to pryning forg?- 


trees ; but though it is to be done with care, anv under 
proper regulations (ſee LopeiNG), yet it is by no means 
to be wholly omitted. It may be obſerved in forefts and 
large woods, that for one tree which thrives well, there 
are twenty that grow faulty, and all this is owing to the 
want of pruning or lopping in a proper manner; lor this, 
when wiſely executed, is a wa of their age, and of 
their growth too; the want of it being what occaſions 
trees to run out into ſuckers, and to load themſelves with 
uſeleſs boughs, which draw away the ſap from the upper 
part, and make it grow knotty aud diſtempered, and uſu- 
ally covered with mols. 

If a tree grow crooked, the buſineſs of the owner is to 
cut it off ſloping at the crooked. place, and nurſe up ſome 
young bough that grows upright from that part, and it 
will make it a ſtraight body. This is not to be done 
when trees are very large, but the careful owner will not 
ſuffer them to grow very large without doing it. Morti- 
mer's Huſbandry, vol. ii. p. 84. 

There is alſo auother caution, which is, that ſoſt woods 
do not bear this heading fo well as the harder, and the 
beech in particular is leſs able to bear it than any other. 
If young trees grow but a little crooked, they may be 
cured by 2 ſhreding up the branches while young, all 
the way up the body, till paſt the crooked part. When 
cattle —— 1 any of the ſhoots of young trees, 
they ſhould be cur off cloſe to the body, for . not only 
never grow well after it, but the cattle uſually leave 2 
drivel where they have bitten, which ſometimes occaſions 
a rot of the branch, and endangers the whole tree. The 
beſt time for pruning young fore/{-trees is in February: 
and it ſhould be done where there is occaſion every year, 
or at the utmoſt every ſecond year, ſo that the tree may 
be able to overgrow the knot, and the place not liable to 
put out ſuckers, becauſe the ſap has had no great cecourſe 
to it. When it is neceſſary to cut off a bough of any 
bigneſs, there muſt always be given a chop or two under- 
neath, oppoſite to the part where it is cut above, otherwiſe 
the weight of the bough, in its fall, is apt to rip off the 
bark from the remaining ſtump, to the great detriment of 
the tree. When trees are kept for pollards, they muſt be 
regularly lopped every two years; for if the branches are 
ſuffered to grow longer than that, they ate apt to be faulty 

at the wound when cut off, and to let in water, the conſe- 

quence of which will be the decay of the tree, and it can 

no more bear any great quantity of branches or top. 

The general growth of trees in thickneſs of the body, is 

from one inch to two inches in a year. The _—_ and 

ſmall increaſe much in the ſame proportion in this re- 

ſpect, if they are in a like thriving condition. 'Fhe good- 

neſs of ſoil will make a great difference in this growth, 

as has been experienced by Mortimer, who obſerved, that 


the common increaſe of the oak is about an inch and a 


quarter in thickneſs in the body in a year; bur a large 
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oak that grew in one of his own ploughed fields, where | 
the earth was tilled and manured every year, and that 
often had cattle lying under it, and dunged about its 
roots, grew annually no leſs than four inches in thicknels. 
This — the great advantage of digging about the 
roots of trees, and dunging them, and may ſerve as a 
hint for a very practicable method of increafing - the 
growth of trees on occaſion, The killing of weeds that 
row about the roots of trees, is one great method of 
3 their growth; but there is an error which ſome 
have run into on this principle, that is to be carefully 
avoided, Theſe people obſerving the great damage that 
weeds do the trees, have ſuppoſed that ſhrubs, and under- 
wood in hedges and coppices do the ſame; hut this is a 
miſtake. Experience ſhews, that foref-trees thrive better 
and grow faſter in coppices than when they ſtand ſingle; 


and it is certain that, next to digging and dunging about | 


the roots, the growth of underwood about the tree 1s 
the beſt method of promoting its increaſe z theſe ſhrubs 
keeping the earth moiſt about the roots of the tree, of 
manuring all the earth about with their fall:ng leaves and 
rotten branches, which break off at times, and which are 
the richeſt of all manure: a little rotten wood blended 
among even a bad foil converting it into the, nature of 
garden- mould. Mortimer's tlutbandry, vol. ii. p. 86. 
See TREEs and I 1MBER, FE. 

FokxtesT-trees, tranſplanting of. See VTRANSPLANTING. 

FORE-/taff, an inſtrument uſed at ſea, for taking the alti- 
tudes of heavenly bodies. 
The fore-/?aff, called alſo croſs-/aff, takes its denomina- 
tion hence, that the obſerver, in uſing it, turns his face 
towards the object, in contradiſtinction to the back-ſtaff, 
where he tarns bis back to the object. | 
The fore, or croſs-ſtaff, repreſented in Tab. Navigat. 
fig. 12. conſiſts of a ſtrait, ſquare ſtaff, AB, graduated 
like a line of tangents, and four croſſes, or vanes, FF, 
EE, DD, CC, which flide thereon, The firſt and 
ſhorteſt of theſe vanes, FF, is called the ten cre/s, or 
vane, and belongs to that ſide of the inſtrument, where- 
on the diviſions begin at three degrees, and end at ten. 
'The next longer vane, E E, is called the thirty croſs, be- 
longing to that fide of the ſtaff, wherein the diviſions 
begin at ten degrees, and end at thirty, called the rbirty 
ſcale. The next vane, DD, is called the /rxty croſs, and 
belongs to the fide where the diviſions begin at twenty 
degrees, and end at ſixty, The laſt, and longeſt, C C, 
called the nznety-cro/s, belongs to the fide whereon the 
diviſions begin at 1 and end at ninety. 

FoRE-/iaff, uſe of the. he great uſe of this inſtrument is 
to take the height of the ſun, and ſtars, or the diſtance of 
two ſtars; and the ten, thirty, ſixty, or ninety croffes, 
are to be uſed according as the altitude is greater, or 
leſſer; that is, if che altitude be leſs than ten degrees, 
the ten croſs is to be uſed; if above ten, but leſs than 
thirty, the thirty croſs is to be uſed, &c. 
Note, For altitudes greater than thirty degrees, this in- 
ſtrument is not ſo convenient as a quadrant, or ſemi- 
circle. | 

Fox E-. to obſerve an altitude by the. Apply the flat end 
of the ſtaff to your eye, and look at the upper-end of 
the croſs for the centre of the ſun, or ſtar, and at the 
lower end for the horizon. If you ſee the ſky, inſtead 
of the horizon, ſlide the croſs a little nearer the eye; 
and if you ſee the ſea, inſtead of the horizon, ſlide the 
croſs farther from the eye: and thus continue moving, 
till you ſee exactly the ſun or ſtar's center by the top of 
the croſs, and the horizon by the bottom thereof. 
"Then the degrees and minutes, cut by the inner edge of 
the croſs upon the ſide of the ſtaff, peculiar to the croſs 
you uſe, give the altitude of the ſun or ſtar. 
If it be the meridian altitude you want, contiuue your 
obſervation as long as you find the altitude increaſe, ſtill 
moving the croſs nearer to the eye, 
By ſubtrafting the meridian altitude thus found, from 
ninety degrees, you will have the zenith diſtance. 
'To work accurately, an allowance muſt be made for the 
height of the eye above the ſurface of the ſea, viz. for 
one Engliſh foot, 1 minute; for five foot, 24; for ten 
foot, 343 for twenty foot, 5; for forty foot, 7, &c. 
Theſe minutes ſubtracted from the altitude obſerved, 
and added to the zenith diſtance obſerved, give the true 
altitude, and zenith diſtance. | 

Fox E-. To obſerve the diſtance of two lars, or the mus 
diſiance from a flar, by the Fo UH. Apply the inſtru- 
ment to the eye, and looking to both ends of the crols, 
move it nearer, or farther from the eye, til! you ſee the 
two ſtars; the one on the one end, and the other on the 
other end of the croſs: then the degrees and minutes 
cut by the croſs on the ſide proper to the vane in uſe, give 

the ſtars diſtance. 

FORESTAGE, FokESTAG1UM, in our ancient cu/toms, an 
obſolete duty, or ſervice, paid by the foreſter to the king. 


In Britany, Lobineau obſerves, the office of 880 


FOR. 


was held by gentlemen of the firſt rank, who for their 
Jereftoge were obliged to.furniſh the lord, when he kept 
open houſe, with cups and ſpoons. . 

FORESTAGE alſo ſeems to have been uſed for a duty Payable 
to the king's foreſters. Ei int quieti de thelonio, & paſſa- 

io, & de foreſtagio, &c. Chart. Ed w. I. | 
t may likewiſe be taken for a tight to uſe the foreſt, or 

a taking of teaſonable ESTV RS. 

FORESTAL, or FoxsTAL, in Domeſday wrote Fotis 5: 
is an intercepting in the highway ; or ſtopping, or even 
inſulting a paſſenger therein. d 
The word is formed of the Saxon fore, before, and ia! 
ftation. In the laws of Henry I. the ſenſe of the word is 
thus explained: foreſtal ef, fi: quis ex tranſver/s incur rat, 
vel in viam expetiet,, & aſſaliet inimicum ſuum. 

FORES VALLER, a perſon who fore/ta/ls the market, or 
buys up goods upon the road. | 

FOREST ALLING, the buying or bargaining for corn, 
cattle, or other merchandize, by the way, before it 
reaches the market or fair, to be fold ; or by the way, 
as it comes beyond the ſeas, or otherwiſe, toward an 
city, port, haven, or creek, of this realm, with deGon 
to take advantage thereof, and fell it again at a more ad. 
vanced and dear rate. 
Fleta ſays, it ſignifies obfruB#ionem viey vel 1mpedimentuy: 
tranſitus & fuge averiorum: | | LY 
By the 5th and 6th Edw. VI. cap. 14. any buying or con- 
tracting for merchandize, victuals, or other things what- 
ſoe ver, in the way, coming by land or water to any fair 
or market, or to any port, &c. to be ſold, or cauſing the 
ſame to be bought; or diiſuading people by word, letter, 
or meſſage, or otherwiſe, from bringing ſuch things to 
market; or perſuading them to enhance the price after 
they are brought thither'; is Foro/allog : and the party 
guilty of any offence of Vereſtalling, &c. upon conviction 
at the quarter- ſeſſions by two witneſſes, on bill, inſorma- 
tion, preſentment, &. ſhall, for the firſt offence, loſe 
the goods ſo bought, or the value of them, and ſoffer 
two months impriſonment; for the ſecond offence, he 
ſhall forfeit double the value, and be impriſoned fx 
months; and for the third offence, he ſhall loſe all his 


goods, be fet up in the pillory, and be impriſoned at the 
king's pleaſure. | 
FoRESTALLING is particularly uſed, in Crompton, for 
{topping a deer broken out of the foreſt, and preventing 
its returning home again z or, a lying between him and 
the foreſt in the way he is to return. 
FORESTER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, appointed by 
the king's letters patent to walk the foreſt, and watch 
the vert and v<miſon ;, as alſo to attach and pretent ail 
treſpafies againſt both, within his bailiwick or walk, to 
the foreit-courts, to be puniſhed according to their of- 
fences. | 
Though the letters patent of a fore/ter be ordinarily only 
ranted quamdiu bene ſe geſſerit; yer they are granted to 
ome and their heirs, who are hereby called fore/ters in 
ce. | 
2 William Temple relates, that the Franks having ſub- 
dued all Gaul, their princes reduced Flanders into a kind 
of government, and gave the quality of forefter, with 
part of the province, to the braveſt of their captains. 
This quality of lord forefter held till the time of Charle- 
magne, or, according to others, of Charles the Bald, in 
whoſe time Flanders being ereQed into a county, the 
title of fore/ter was changed into that of count. 
FORESTID ore, in Mining, is ore got out of earth and 
dirt that has been waſhed, and ore taken from it before. 
FORE-top of a /hip. See Tor. 
FokE-top-maſt is half the lengrh of the fore-maſt (ſee 745. 
Ship, fig. 1. 11. 102.) and the fore-top-gallant-maſt half 
the length of the fore-top-ma/t. See Top- maſ and MasT. 
FoRE-toith. Striking out the fore-tooth is a maybem. 
FoRE-yard, See Y akD. 
FORFELTURE originally ſignifies a tranſgreſſion or offence 
againſt ſome penal law. 
The word is formed of the baſe Latin forisfac?ir4 3 
whence forfaitura, and forfaictura, and the French 5% 
fait. Fortsfatiura comes of ferisfacere, which, according 
to Iſidore, ſigniſies to hurt, or offend, facere contra rat!s” 
nem ; and which is not improperly derived of forts, „, 
and facere, ts de; q. d. au action out of rule, or cots! 
to the rules, : 
But with us, it is now more frequently uſed for the eſſec* 
of ſuch tranſgre ſſion, or the loſing ſome right, privileg, 
eſtate, honour, ollice, or effects, in conſequence there” 
of than for the traaſgrefſion itſelf : as forfeiture of /- 
cheats, forfeiture of goods, & e. A fee becomes vacaut oy 
the forfeiture. or rebellion of the vaſſal. 
Goods forfeited, and goods confiſcated, differ: thole 
which have a known owner, who has committed ſon? 
offence, whereby he loſes his goods, are ſaid to be %% 
feited | thole which an offender diſavows, as not his O-, 
and which are not claimed by any other, ate ſai to be 


conhiſcated, 


confiſcated, ſtat. 25 Edw III. Add, that for fetturt, or 
forfeit, is more general; and conhſcation more particu- 
lar, being principally uled for ſuch as forfeit only to the 
_ king's exchequer. 
FoRFEITURE, full, plena forisfaAura, called alſo plena vita, 
is a /orfeiture of lite and member, and ali elſe that a man 
ME | | 
This obtains in criminal caſes, as where a perſon is at- 
tainted of treaſon, felony, &c. There is alſo a forfeiture 
of lands, &c. in civil caſes. "There are various degrees 
and various means, whereby lands, tenements, and he- 
reditaments, may be forfeited. 1. By crimes and miſde- 
meznors: of theſe, the principal offences that induce a 
orfeiture of lands and tenements to the crown, ste trea- 
ſon, felony, miſpriſion of treaſon, premunire; drawing 
a weapon on a judge, or ſtriking any one in the preſence 
of the king's principal courts of juftice, and popiſh re- 
cuſancy, or non-obſervance of certain Jaws enadted in re- 
{traint of papilts. 2. By ALIENATION, contrary to law, 
which may be in MORTMAIN ; to an alien, on account 
of his incapacity to hold the lands ſo alienated ; and by 
articular tenants, when the alienations are greater than 
the law entitles them to make, and diveſt the remainder 
or reverſion; in which caſe they become ſorſeitures to 
him whoſe right is hereby injured: there is alſo an 
alienation by DISCLAIMER. 3. By non-preſentation to 
a bene ice, when the for/erture is denominated a LAPSE. 
4. By $IMONY. 5. By breach or non-performance of 
coxDITIONS, annexed to eſtates, either expreſſed or le- 
gally implied. 6. By wASTE. 7. By breach of cop - 
HOLD cuſtoms. 8. By BANKRUPTCY. Goods and chat- 
tels, likewiſe, ate totally forfeited by conviction of high 
treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon : of petit treaſon ; of 
felony in general, and particularly of felony de ſe, and of 
man-ſlaughter z nay, even by conviction of excuſable 
homicide 3 by outlawry for treaſon or felony z by con- 
viction of petit larceny ;z by flight in treaſon or felony, 
even though the party be acquitted of the fact; by ſtand- 
ing mute, when arraigned of felony ; by pretended pro- 
phecies, upon ſecond conviction; by owling ; by the re- 
ſiding abroad of artificers; and by challenging to fight on 
account of money won at gaming. This for/etture com- 
mences {rom he time of conviction, and not the time 
of committing the fact, as in forfeitures of real property. 
However, a fradulent conveyance of chattles, between 
the time of commitring the fact and conviction of the 
offender, to defeat the intereſt of the crown, is made 
void by ſtatute 13 Eliz. cap. 5, There are alſo various 
other forfeitures inflited, by ſpecial ſtatutes, for particular 
crimes'and miſdemeanors ; ſome of which are mala in ſe, 
or offences againſt the divine law, either natural or re- 
vealed ; but by far the greateſt part are mala prohibita, 
or ſuch as derive their guilt merely from their prohibition 
by the laws of the land; ſuch as the forfeiture of 40s. 
per month by the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 4. for exercifing a 
trade without having ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip 
to it; and the forfeitrre of 101. by g Ann. cap. 23. for 
printing an almanack without a ſtamp. Blackſt Com. 
vol. ii. p. 267, &c. 420, &c. vol. iv. p. 370, &c. 416, 
Se.. 
The true reaſon of any forfeiture for crimes, ſays judge 
Blackſtone, is this : that all property is derived from to- 
ciety, being one of thoſe civil rights which are conferred 
upon individuals, in exchange for that degree of natural 
freedom, which every man muſt ſacrifice when he enters 
into ſocial communities ; if, therefore, a member of any 
national community violates the fundamental contract of 
his aſſociation, by tranſgrefſing the municipal law, he 
ferſeits his right to ſuch privileges as he claims by that 
contract; and the ſtate may very juſtly reſume that por- 
tion of property, or any part of it, which the laws have 
before aſſigned him. ence, in every offence of an 
atrocious kind, the laws of England have exacted a total 
confiſcation of the moveables or perſonal eſtate; and in 
many caſes a perpetual, in others only a temporary loſs 
of the offender's immoveables or landed property ; and 
have veſted them both in the king, who is the perſon 
ſuppoſed to be offended, being the one viſible magiſtrate 
in whom the majeſty of the public reſides. Blackſt. Com. 
vol. i. p. 299. 
FoRFE1TURE of marriage, fortsfaftura maritagii, a writ, 
- Which formerly lay againſt him, who, holding by knight's 
ſervice, and being under age, and unmarried, refuſed 
her whom the loid offered him, without his diſparage- 
ment, and married another, 


FORFEX, in Surgery, a pair of ſciſſars wherewith things 
may be cut. 


The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for pincers, nippers, or 


pliers; and is often confounded with forceps. Blanchard 

and, after him, Quincy, deſcribes a 2 as an inſtru- 
ment for drawing teeth. | | 
FORFICULA, e EAR-wig. 


8 Vor. II. N 138. 


FCRFICUL.A marina, the ſea-ear-wig, a name given by au- 
thors to an inſect frequently found about the ſea-ſhores, 
and having ſome ſort of external reſemblance to the com- 
mon ear-wig. It is of the 6ze of the common ear-wig, 
and is of a mixed colour, of a deep black and a filvery 
white. The ſhoulders are ſomewhat gibboſe, the eyes 
ſtanding cloſe to one another on the ſummit of the head 
the antenne are long and very flender. It has eight pair 
of legs on the anterior part of the body, and eight pair 
more at the hinder part, and there are three or four 
briſtles at the tail. It moves about very ſwiſtly, and lives 
on rocks and among ſtones. 

FORFIELD, in Mining, is the fartheſt plice that a man 
has wrought in his ground; or the end of a meer above 

ground. , 

FORGE propetly ſignifies a little furnace, wherein ſmiths, 
and other artificers in iron or ſteel, &c. heat their metals 
red-hot, in order to ſoften and render them more malle- 
able and manageable on the anvil, &c. 

We ſay, a farrier's forge, ſilverſmith's forge, cutler's forge, 
lockſmith's forge, &. The forge uſed by the ſeveral ope- 
rators in iron is very ſimple ; we ſhall inſtance in that of 
the blackſmith, to which all the reſt are reducible. 

The hearth, or fire-place, is a maſs of brick, about two 
feet ſix inches high: the back of the forge is built up- 
right to the cieling, and is incloſed over the fire-place 
with a hovel, which leads into a chimney, to carry away 
the ſmoke. In the back of the forge, againſt the fire- 
place, is a thick iron plate, with a taper pipe fixed there- 
in, about five inches long, called the tetel, into which 
the noſe or pipe of the bellows is received: the uſe of 
this plate and tewel is, to preſerve the pipe of the bel- 
lows, and the back of the hearth from being burnt. 
Right before the back, at about two ſeet diſtance, is the 
trough, filled with water, to wet the coals with, and 
thereby increaſe their force, as alſo to quench the iron in. 
Behind the back of the forge is placed the bellows, one 
of whoſe boards is fixed fo, that it moves not, either 
upward or downward ; and to the other is fitted a rope, 
chain, or even a rod, which riſing perpendicularly, is 
fixed to a croſs piece, called the recter, which moving on 
a kind of fulcrum near the middle, ſerves as a handle. 
By drawing down this handle, the moveable board of the 
bellows riſes, and, by a conſiderable weight at the top of 

* its upper fide, it ſinks down again, and, by this alternate 

agitation, performs the neceſſary motions of a pair of 
bellows. See BELLOVsSò. 
Braziers and copperſmiths forge differs but little from 
that already deſcribed; only that it is much leſs, and that 
nothing is burnt in it but charcoal, the metals uſed by 
theſe operators not working well with pit-coal. 

ForGE is alſo uſed for a large furnace, wherein iron ore, 
taken out of the mine, is melted down. 

Bur this is not ſo properly called a forge as a furnace. 

FoRGE is more properly uſed for another kind of furnace 
wherein the iron ore, melted down and ſeparated in a 
former furnace, and there caſt into ſows and pigs, is 
heated; and fuſed over again, and beaten aſterwards with 
large hammers, and thus rendered more ſoft, pure, duc- 
tile, and fit for uſe. 

Of theſe ſerges there are two kinds, which the iron ſuc- 
ceſſively paſſes through, before it comes to the ſmith. 

The firlt is called the FIN FER V where the pigs are worked: 
into groſs iron, and prepared for the ſecond, which is 


called the CHAFERY, where it is farther wrought into 
bars fit for uſe. 


Fox GE-m-lis. See MILL. 

FoRGE, travelling, in the Train of Ariillery, is a kind of 
portable ſmith's ſhop, by means of which any neceſſary 
work may be performed on a march, as well as in camp. 
This kind of forge has been formerly fixed in a carriage 
with two wheels, and wooden ſupporters, to prop the 
forge when uſed ; but they are now commonly made with 
four wheels, ſo that they ſtand more firmly, and are 
more eaſily removed. 

FoRGE for red- bot balls, is a place where the balls are made 
red hot before they are fired off: it is conſtructed about 
five or (ix feet below the ſurface of the ground, of ſtrong 
brick-work, and an iron grate, upon which the balls 
are laid with a large fire under them. : 

FORGER of falſe - ſignifies either him that fradu- 
lently makes and publiſhes falſe writings, to the preju- 
dice of any man's right, or elſe the writ that lies againſt 
him who commits this offence. 

Fitz, Nat. Br. fol. 69. b. ſays, that a writ of deceit lies 


againſt him who commits this offence ; and the penalty 
of it is declared in the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 14. 


FORGERY, in Law, is where a perſon fraudulently makes 
and publiſhes falſe writings; to the prejudice of another 
man's right: and forgery is either at common law, or b7 
ſtatute, puniſhable by indictment, information, &c. But 
there can be no forgery — no one can be * 
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FOR 


by it, but the perſon doing it. x Salk. 375. Forgery, by 

common law, extends to a falſe and fradulent making 

or altering of a deed or writing, whether it be matter of 

record, or any other writing, deed, or will. 3 Inſt. 169. 
1 Roll, abr. 65, Nor only where a falſe deed is made, 

but where a fradulent alteration is made of a true deed 

in a material part of it, it is forgery. 

By a late act, an offender Aging or counterfeiting any 

deed, will, bond, bill of exchange, note, or acquittance 

for money, or any indorſement or aſſignment of a bill, &c. 

with intent to defraud any perſon, or publiſhing ſuch 

falſe deed, &c, to be true, knowingly, ſhall be guilty 
of felony, and ſuffer death as a felon 3 but not to work 
any corruption of blood, &c. Stat. 2 Geo. II. cap. 25. 
7 Geo. II. cap. 22. 

By an act paſſed in 1778, explaining the former laws on 
the ſubject of forgerzes, it is enacted, that making or 
forging, &c. or cauſing to be made or forged, &c. or 
aſſiſting in making or forging, &c. any acceptance of any 
bill of exchange, or the number or principal ſum of any 
accountable receipt for any note or bill, or any warrant 
or order for payment of money or delivery of goods, 
with intention to defraud any corporation, or publiſhing 
as true any ſuch forged acceptance, &c, incur the guilr 
of felony, and the puniſhment of death, without benefit 

of clergy. 18 Geo. III. 

FORGING, in the AZechanic Arts, the act of beating or 
hammering iron on an anvil, after having firſt made it 
red-hot in the forge, in order to extend it into various 
forms, and faſhion it into works. 

Iron is hammered and forged two ways ; either by the 
force of the hand, in which there ate uſually ſeveral 
perſons employes, one of them turning the iron, and 
hammering likewiſe, and the reſt only hammering. 

Or, it is done by the force of a water-mill, which raiſes 
and works ſeveral huge hammers, beyond the force of 
man, under the ſtrokes whereof the workmen preſent 
large lumps or pieces of iron, which are ſuſtained, at 
one end, by the anvils, and, at the other, by iron chains 
faſtened to the ceiling of the forge. 

This laſt way of forging is only uſed in the largeſt works, 
as anchors be ſhips, &c. which uſually weigh ſeveral 
thouſand pounds. For the lighter works, a ſingle man 
ſuffices to hold, heat, and turn, with one hand, while he 
ſtrikes with the other. Each purpoſe for which the work | 
is deligned, requires its proper heat. It it be too cold, 
it will not feel the weight of the hammer, as the ſmiths | 
call it, i. e. it will not ſtretch or give way; and, if it 
be too hot, it will red-ſear, i. e. it will break or crackle 
under the hammer. 

The ſeveral heats the ſmiths give to their irons are, 1. A 
blood-red heat. 2. A white-flame heat, 3, A ſparkling | 
or welding heat. a 

FoRGiING over, in Sca-· language, denotes the art of forcing 
a ſhip violently over a ſhoal, by the effort of a great 
quantity of ſail. - 

FORK-ta:!, among the Fiſhermen of England, a name given 
to the ſalmon, while in the fourth year's growth, and 
not yet come to what they call a SALMON. 

FORKED beard, greet, in Ichthyolagy, a name given on the 
coaſt of Cornwall to the BLENN1Us phycis of Linnæus. 
FoRKED heads, among Hunters, thoſe horns of deer which 
bear two croches on the top, or which have their croches 

doubled, 

FORLANA, in the /tal/an Miſic, a ſort of dance much 
in uſe among the Venetians. See SALTARELLA. 

FORLET land, ſuch land in the bilhoprick of Hereford, as 
was granted or leaſed, dum epiſcopus in epiſcopatu fteterit, 
that the ſucceſſor might have it for his preſent income. 
But now that cuſtom is diſuſed, and the ſame lands are 
granted, as others, by leaſe; yet they ſtill retain the 
name. 

FORLORN, or FoRELORN-/ope. See Enrans perdus. 

FORM, Forma, in Phyſics, denotes the manner of being 
peculiar to each body; or that which conſtitutes it ſuch 
a particular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every other, 
Mr, Harris uſes the term form likewiſe in another ſenſe, 
as an efficient animating principle ; to which he ſuppoſes 
Ovid to refer in the fitſt lines of his Metamorphoſis. 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere ſormas 
Corpora 


Iheſe animating forms are of themſelves no objects ei- 
ther of the ear, or of the eye; but their nature or cha- 
racter is underſtood in this, that were they never to ex- 
ett their proper energies on their proper ſubjeòts, the 
marble on which the {ſculptor exerciſes his art would re- 
main for ever ſhapeleſs, and the harp from which the 
harper calls forth ſounds would remain for ever ſilent, 
Thus, alſo, the animating erm of a natural body is nei- 
ther its organization, nor its figure, nor any other of 


thoſe inferior forms, which make up the ſyſtem of its | 


FOR 


viſible qualities; but it is the power, which is yer able 
to produce, preſe:ve, and employ theie. It is the power, 
which ſirſt moves, and then conducts that latent procef, ; 
by 'which the acorn becomes an oak, and the embryo "hy 
comes a man; by which digeſtion is performed in blame 
and animals, and, which departing, the body ceaſes tg 
live, and its membets putreſy; and by which every be- 
ing produces another like itſelf, and every ſpecies is con- 
tinued. In animals, it is that higher faculty, which 
by employing the organs of ſenſe peculiar to them as 
animals, diſtinguiſhes them as ſenſitive beings from ve. 
getables; and it is alſo that more noble facult » Which 
by its own divine vigour, unaſſiſted perhaps with organs 
makes and denominates him a being intellective and ra. 
tional. So that Mr. Harris reckons two ſorts of forms 
thoſe which are paſſive elements, and thoſe which ate 
eſſicient cauſes. And all of them ↄgree in this, that the 
give to every being its peculiar and diſtinctive character: 
and on the whole he concludes, that form appears In part 
to be an element, and in part an efficient cauſe, i, e. 4 
cauſe which aſſociates the conſtituent elements of natural 
ſubſtance, and which employs them, when aſſociated 
according to their various and peculiar characters. Har. 
ris's Phil. Arrangements, chap. vi. 
The philoſophers generally allow two principles of ha. 
dies: matter, as the common baſis, or jubſtratum ot ail - 
and form, as that which ſpecifies and diftinguithes each; 
and which, added to a quantity of common matter, . 
termines or denominates it this, or that z wood, or f. 
or aſhes, &c. 
Subſtantial ferms ſeem to have been firſt broached by the 
followers of Ariſtotle, who thought matter, under dif. 
ent modes or modifications, not ſufficient to conftirer- 
different bodies; but that ſomething ſubſtamiat was n- 
ceſſary to ſet them at a greater diſtance : ud thus intro. 
duced ſubſtantial forms, on the footing of fouls, which 
ſpecify and diſtinguith animals. 
The conſiderations which the Peripatetics principally init 
on, in confirmation of this docttine, are: 1. That, with. 
out ſubſtantial forms, all natural things would be of the 
ſame ſpecies, nature, and eſſence; which is ſuppoſed to 
be an abſurdity. | 
2. That every thing has its peculiar power, motion, and 
operation: as the magnet, e. gr. has that of attraCting 
iron; but that chis power does not flow from the manec 
of the body, which is only paſſive; nor from the acci- 
+ oY and therefore that it mult ariſe from a ſubſtantial 
orm. 
3. That, without ſubſtantial forms, there would be no 
generation: for a production of accidents is only an alter- 
ation. | 
4+ That, without ſuch form, the nature of a man and of 
a lion weuld not differ. 
What contributed much to their error, was the circum- 
ſtances of life and death: for obſerving, that, as ſoon as 
the ſoul was departed out of a man, all motion, refpira- 
tion, nutrition, &c, immediately ceafed, they concluded 
that all thoſe functions depended on the ſoul, and con- 
ſequently that rhe ſoul was the form of the animal body, 
or that which conſtituted it ſuch : that the ſoul was a ſub- 
ſtance, independent of matter, nobody doubted ; and 
hence the forms of other bodies were concluded equally 
ſubſtantial. 
But to this it is anſwered, that though the ſoul be that 
by which a man is man, and conſequently is the form of 
the human body, as human ; yet it does no: follow, that 
it is properly the form of this body of our's, as it is a body; 
nor of the ſeveral parts thereof, conſidered as diſtinct from 
each other. 
For thoſe ſeveral parts have their proper forms ſo cloſe!y 
connected with their matter, that it remains inſeparabie 
therefrom, long after the ſoul has quitted the body : thus 
fle h has the form of fleth ; bone of bone, &c. long after 
the ſoul is removed, as well as before, 
The truth is, the body does not become incapable of per- 
forming its accuſtomed functions, becaſe the ſoul has 
deſerted it ; but the ſoul takes its leave, becauſe the 
body is not in a condition to perform its functions. 
The ancient and modern corpuſcular philoſophers, there- 
fore, with the Carteſians, exclude the notion of ſubſtan- 
tial ſor ms; and thew, by many arguments, chat the form 
is only the modus or manner of the body it is inherent 


And as there are only three primary modes of matter, viz. 
figure, reſt, and motion, with two others arifing there- 
from, viz. magnitude, and fGtuation, the forms ot all bo- 
dies they hold to conſiſt therein; and ſuppoſe the varia- 
tions theſe modes are capable of, ſufficient to preſent all 
the variety obſervable in bodies. See MoDE. | 
Many varieties we actually ſee reſult from changes in theſe 
modes, which may very well paſs for differences of form: 


thus, an awl only differs from a needle in _— ; b 
| | : 
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globe from a cube in figure; and tranſparent glaſs, being | 
pulverized will reflect the light, and appear white; and 
yet all the alteration conſiſts in the order and arrange- 
ment of the parts : when wheat is ground into flour, all 
the change conſiſts in a ſeparation of the contiguous parts; 
and when the flour is baked into bread, what is it but the 
ſame particles aſſociated again in another manner? By 
agitating Water, a froth is formed ; if the apitations be 
increaſed, the particles will exhale, and form clouds; 
which being congregated again, return in dew, ſnow, 
hail, or rain; and the ſame water, by the acceſſion of 
cold, might have been formed into ice. So many dif- 
ferent bodies, endued with different qualities, and which 
the Peripatetics themſelves allow ſpecifically different, 
ariſe from one and the ſame body, by mere motion and 
ſt! 

The philoſophy of ſubſtantial Forms, its riſe, uſe, and ex- 
tent, are ſet in an excellent light by F. Malebranche. 
Ihe way of thinking, that firſt introduced it, is this: 
every thing I perceive in taſting, ſceing, and handling 
this honey and ſalt, is in the honey and ſalt ; but it is 
certain, that the things I perceive in the honey, e. gr. 
the colour, taſte, &c. differ efſentially from thoſe I per- 
ceive in the ſalt z conſequently there is an eſſential dif- 
ſerence between the two. 

Hence it follows, that they are groſly deceived, who take 
all the differences between thoſe bodies to conſiſt in the 
different configurations of the component parts; ſince the 
different figure is not at all eſſential to the different bodies: 
for, change the figure of the parts of the honey how you 
will, and even give them thoſe of the parts of ſalt, yet it 
is honey ſtill. 

There muſt, therefore, be ſome ſubſtance added to the 
common matter of all bodies, to make them eſſentially 
different. And thus are ſubſtantial forms hooked in; 
thoſe fertile ſubſtances, which perform every thing that 
we ſee in all nature. Since then, in every natural body, 
there are two ſubſtances; the one common to honey, 
ſalt, and all other bodies; and the other, that which 
makes the honey, honey; the ſalt, ſalt; and all other 
bodies, what they are; it follows that the firſt, viz. mat- 
ter, having no contrary, but being indifferent to all forms, 
muſt remain without force and action, as having no oc- 
caſion to defend itſelf. 

Bur, for the others, viz. the ſubſtantial forms, there is 
a neceſſity of their being accompanied and inveſted with 
faculties and qualities, for their defence and ſubſiſtence, 
Theſe muſt be always on their guard, for fear of being 
ſurpriſed: they are in poſſeſſion of a thing, which they 
are to hold againſt numerous pretenders; and therefore 
they mult be continually at work to ſortify themſelves, | 
and extend their dominion over the neighbouring mat- 
ters, and puſh their conqueſts as far as they can: were 
they to remain inactive, and unprepared, other forms 
would lay hold of them, and baniſh and deſtroy them ſor 
ever. To guard againſt this, they keep conſtant watch, 
and entertain mortal enmities and antipathies againſt thoſe 
other forms, which only wait to deſtroy them. 

If now it happen, that one form ſeize the matter or re- 
ceptacle of another, that the form of a carcaſe, for in- 
ſtance, ſeize the body of a dog, it is not enough that this 
new form annihilate the former ; but its hatred muſt be 
farther gratified with the deſtruction of all the qualities 
that took its enemy's part. | 

The hair of the carcaſe, then, muſt be turned white, by 
a creation of a new colour : its blood muſt become red, 
but of ſuch a red as no: to be ſuſpected in the intereſt 
of the enemy ; and the whole body to be inveſted with 
qualities, truſty to their new maſter, whom they are to 
defend with all the power the qualities of a carcaſe can 
have, till ſuch time as, being overpowered, this form 
gives way too, in its turn, to the form of maggots, 
worms, &c. 

But as nothing can be in perpetual war, but every thing 
has its place of reſt ; it follows, that even the fire muſt 
likewiſe have its centre, whither its natural levity always 
prompts it, that it may remain at reſt, ceaſe to burn, and 
even quit its heat, which it only maintains here below 
for its defence. . 

Theſe may ſerve as a taſte of the conſequences drawn 
from that important principle, ſulſlantial formt; which 
is infinitely fertile, and furniſhes every philoſopher with 
all ſorts of ſolutions, according to his ability, addteſs, 
mclination, &c. 


2 are uſually diſtinguiſhed into untial and acc iden- 

tal, 

Forms, Eſſential. Though the five modes above mention- 
ed, generally taken, be adventitious ; yet, to this or that 
body, e. gr. to fire, or water, they are eſſential: thus, 
it is accidental to iron, to have this or that magnitude, fi- 


gute, or ſituation, ſince it might exiſt in different ones 5 
Jet, to a knife, or hammer, 95 


_ 
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poſition of parts, which conſtitute it a hammer, or kniſe 
are eſſential, and they cannot exiſt, or be conceived 
without them. 

Hence it is inferred, that, though there be no ſubſlantial, 

- there are eſſential forms, whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of 
bodies become what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from 
all others, 

Fox us, Accidental, are thoſe really inherent in bodies, but 
in ſuch manner as that the body may exiſt in all its pet- 
fection without them. Such as whiteneſs in a wall; heat 
in water ; a figure of a man in wax, &c. 

Fox u, Metaphyſical, is nothing elſe but ſpecific difference ; 
as metaphylical matter is nothing elſe but the geuus. 
Thus, rattonal is the metaphyſical form of man. 

Forms, again, are diſtinguiſhed into imple and compound. 

Forms, Simple, are thoſe of ſimple bodies, i. e. of ſuch as 
have but few properties. 

Forms, Comprund, are thoſe of more compound bodics ; 
or of ſuch as have more properties. 

Thus, e. gr. if the form of a hard body be compared with 
the form of wood, the former may be accounted %, 
and the latter complex : inaſmuch as a hard body, couli- 
dered only as hard, has fewer properties than wood. Ab- 
ſolutely ſpeaking, however, {imple forms are thoſe of the 
elements; and compound, thoſe of the mixt bodies. 
Some diſtinguiſh /orms into natural and artificial. 

For Ms, Natural, are thoſe inherent in bodies, without any 
thing contributed thereto on the part of man. Such is 
the form of marble. 

Forms, Artificial, are thoſe arifing from human induſtry. 
Such is that of a ſtatue, But this diſtinction is uſelels, 
and does not imply any intrinſic difference in the 
themſelves. 

Others, again, diſtinguiſh forms into primary and ſecond: v. 

Forms, Primary or univerſal, are thoſe which originally 
belong to phyſical and natural body; and theſe, they ſay, 
are extenſion, figure, and organization figure having 
reſpect to its external, organization to its internal, and 
extenſion being common to both. 

Fox us, ſecondary, are the ſame with ſenſible qualities and 
ariſe, for the molt part from the primary forms. Harris's 
Philoſ. Arrangements, p. 88. 

FoRM of concord, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, See Coxconn. 

ForM of Cerporeity, according to Avicenna, and the Sco— 

tilts, is that which conſtitutes body in the generical cſle 
of body. 
That there is ſuch a thing, they prove thus : the human 
body is a natural body, which cannot be placed in the 
eſſe of body, but by the form of corporeity : for it is ci- 
ther ſo placed by this, or by the rational ſoul ; not by 
the ſoul, ſince that is ſpiritual ; ' thereſore, by the /orm 
of corporeity. And the ſame may be underſtood of other 
bodies: but the later philoſophers ſet this aſide as a chi- 
mæra. 

Fokm of a ſeries, in Algebra. See SERIES. 

Fox u, Syllagyſtic, is a juſt diſpoſition, both of the terms, 
in reſpect of predicate and ſubject; and of the propoſi- 
tions, in reſpect of quantity and quality. 

By juſt diſpobtion, we mean ſuch an one, wherein the 
concluſion follows duly and legitimately from the two 
premiſes, there being no form, where there is no con- 
cluſion. See SYLLOGISM. | 

The 274 of the ſeveral terms, being, as it were, 
ſo many ſteps or degrees of a /yilogi/tic form, is called 
the we of the ſrllegiſm. ne Ronin 

The diſpoſition of the premiſes alone, being, as it were 
another degree is called the mode of the ſyllogi/m. 

Form, in Theology, denotes one ot the effential parts of 
the ſacraments, being that which gives them their ſacra- 
mental nature and efficacy. 

The form conſiſts in certain words, which the prieſt pro- 
nounces in adminiſtering them. In ſome of the Romiſh 
ſacraments, the form is deprecative; in our's it is abſo- 
lute, or indicative, 

The fathers and ancient divines held, that the ſacraments 
conſiſted of things and words, rebus & verbis, William 
of Auxerre was the firſt who, about the beginning of 
the 13th century, introduced the terms, matter and form, 
in lieu thereof. 

Fox is allo uſed in a moral ſenſe, for a manner of being, 

or doing a thing according to rules. 
This republic has frequently changed its form of govern- 
ment; that is, its conſtitution. Pardons generally ex- 
preſs a remiſſion or abolition of a crime, in what form or 
manner ſoever it be committed, He was admitted 
doctor in form, Put your argument in form. 

Form, in Law, is applied to certain eſtabliſhed rules to be 
obſerved in proceſſes or judiciary proceedings. 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed 6 the ground or 
matter in diſpute, or the merits of a cauſe. 


Contra FORMAM cellatienis, feaffumenti, and flatuti. See 
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Mode & Fon uA. See Mono. ; 

Form, in Joinery, &c. is applied to the long ſeats or ben- 
ches in the choir of churches, for the prieſts, canons, 

rebendaries, religious, &c. to fit on. | 

ace, takes the name to be derived from hence, that 
the backs of the ſeats were anciently enriched with figures 
of painting and ſculpture, called in Latin forme & typ. 
In the life of St. William of Roſchild, we meet with 

forms as lignifying a ſeat for an ecclelialtic, or religious, 
in a choir; and in that of St. Lupicin, we have formula 
in the ſame ſenſe. In the rule of the monaſtery of St. 
Czfaria, the nun who preſides over the choir is called 
primiceria, vel for mati. N 

Form is alſo uſed in the fame ſenſe with cLass. 

Fox u alſo denotes the external appearance or ſurface of a 
body; or the diſpoſition of its paits, as to length, breadth, 
and thickneſs. 

In which ſenſe it coincides with figure. 

Form is alſo uſed, in the Mechanic Arts, for a kind of mould 
whereon a thing is faſhioned or wrought. 

Such arc the batters form, the paper-maker's form, &c. 

Form, H-ters, is a large block or piece of wood, of a cy- 
lindrical figure ; the top whereof being rounded, and 
the bottom quite flat, 

Its uſe is, to mould or faſhion the crown of the hat, after 
the matter thereof has been beaten and fulled. 

To form a hat, it is neceſſary the wool, hair, &c. be 
very hot, juſt reeking out of the copper. 

Form, Paper-makers, is the frame or mould wherein the 
ſheers are faſhioned. See PAPER. 

Fox u, Printers, is an aſſemblage of letters, words, and 
lines arranged in order, and diſpoſed into pages, by the 
compoſitor z from which, by means of ink and a prels, 
the printed ſheets are drawn, 

Every frm is incloſed in an iron chaſe, wherein it is firm- 
ly locked by a number of pieces of wood, ſome long and 
narrow, and others in form of wedges. 

There are two forms required for every ſheet ; one for 
each ſide; and each form conſiſts of more or fewer pa- 
ges, according to the volume of the book. See PkEss, 
and PRINTING, 

Form, in Hurtine, denotes the ſeat of a hate; or the 
place and time when and where ſhe ſquats. 

FORMA Pauperis, or in FRA Pauperis, is when any 
perſon has a cauſe or ſuit, but is fo poor that he cannot 


FoRMALLY, is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with adiquatey, 


FOR 


and totally: thus, a ſyllogyſm formally, i. e. adequate] 
taken, requires three propoſitions, f 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed for quidditatively : thug man, 


formally taken, is a reaſonable animal, 
ForMALLY is alſo uſed for really, in oppoſition to objec. 


tively ; thus, a thing is ſaid to be formally ſuch, whe: 
it is ſuch in the mem notion of the thing ſpoken «. 


FokMALLY, again, is uſed in ſpeaking of the manner 


wherein a thing is contained in another, in oppoſition to 
VIRTUALLY and EMINENTLY, 


FORMALITY, the quality of a form or farmula; or that 


which conſtitutes and denominates them ſuch. 


For MaL1TY, as defined in the ſcho9/s, is any manner, 


wherein a thing is conceived z or, a manner in any ob- 
ject, importing a relation to the underſtanding, whereby 
it may be diſtinguiſhed from another object. | 
Thus, animality and rationality are formalities, The 
Scotiſts make great uſe of formalities, in oppoſition to 
the virtualitics of the Thomiſts. 

The Scotiſts hold, that the metaphyſical degrees in man 
are ſo many formalities, really diſtin from each other; 
as man, living, animal, Sc. And the fame they hold of 
the attributes of God. The Thomiſts, on the contrary 
on that they are really and intrinſically the 
ame. 


FoRNMAILITIESs, in Matters of Latu, are frequently uſed for 


the formulas themſelves, or the rules preſctibed for ju. 
diciary proceedings. In contracts of ſtrict law, all the 
fermalities muſt be ſtrictly obſerved : an omiſſion of the 
leaſt formality may ruin the whole convention, 

The term is alſo uſed for a certain order, or decorum, 
to be obſerved. 


FORMATION, in Phile/sp/y, &c. the act of forming, fa- 


ſhioning, or producing a thing. 
The formation of the chick in the egg is admirably ex- 
plained by Malpighi, in an exprels treatiſe, De Forma- 
tione Pulli in Ovo. 
The formation of the FoETUs, the embryo, in the womb, 
is a proceſs of which we have but very dark conceptions, 
dee GENERATION. 

he formation of metals is effected in the earth, of fumes, 
or vapours raiſed by the ſubterrancous fire, and fixed or 
condenſed as they arrive towards the turface of the 
earth. 
See STONE $s 


FoRMATION f Hues. 

FoRMAT1ON of the tails of ComETs. See Cours. 

FORMA TRIX, or FokMATR1ce. The ancient philoſo- 
phers admitted a virtus, or fucultus for mati ta, whereby - 
all bodies had their forms given them. 

FOR MATUM punfum. See PUNC1T UM. 

FORML', or Fox ux, in Heraldry. A creſi FoRME', or 


diſpend the uſual charges of ſuing at law, or in equity. 

In this caſe, upon his making oath that he is not worth 
51. his debts being paid, and bringing his certificate from 
ſome lawyer, that he has juſt cauſe of ſuit, the judge ad- 
mits him to ſuc in forma pauperisz that is without pay- 
ing fees to the counſellor, attorney, or clerk. This cul- 
tom has its beginning from ſtat. 11 Hen, VII. cap. 12. 


See DI1SPAUPER. 
FORMAL, ſomething that regards the form ; or that gives 
the manner, or form. 
The Zormal caule joining itſelf to the material, produces 
the body or compound, 
he ſchoolmen alſo apply the word to any thing which 
has a kind of form, eicher eſſential or accidental, at leait, 
in our conception. | 
Thus we frequeutly hear the philoſophers talk of the 
forma! object of knowledge; and of the Armal reaſon of 


Jormy, is a croſs narrow in the centre, and broad at the 
extremes; ſo called by Leigh and Morgan, though molt 
other authors call it pate-. 


FORMED, or Fig uaRHD fenen, among Naturali/ts, are 


ſuch bodies, as, being either pure ſtone, flint, or ſpar, 
are found in the earth, ſo formed, as that they bear a 
near reſemblance to the external figure of muſcles, cockles, 
oyſters, or other ſhells, or to plants, or animale. 
Authors have been greatly divided as to their origin : 
the ſeveral opinions ſee under the articles, Foss1L, 
SHELL, &. 


any thing; forma! unity, &c. 

FORMAL cauſe is defined, by certain philoſophers, to be 
ſomething implanted in one parcel of mattcr, whereby 
it is diſtinguiſhed from all other matter. 


FoRMED bachelor, See BACHELOR, 
FoRMED, in Heraldry, the ſame as ſeated, 
FORMEDON, ſecundum formam doni, in Law, a writ which 


For matter is ſuppoſed common to all bodies: conſe- 
quently, that they are diſtinguiſhable from one another, 
docs not ariſe from their matter, but from the form which 
13 peculiar to each: hence, what is produced by ſuch 
cauſe, is ſaid to be formal, 
Hence it follows, that the cauſalty of matter and form is 
not the ſame: or that the component power and the 
actual compoſition, are different; contrary to the opinion 
of the generality of ſchoolmen, who, maintaining form 
to be a ſubſtance co-extended with matter, make it a 
real component part, as much as matter itſelf, 

FORMAL circle. See CIRCLE. 

VoRMAL notion. See NOTION. 

FORMAL 1s allo uſed in a moral ſenſe, importing poſitive, 
exprets, and preciſe. | 
Thus we ſay, a formal agreement, a formal text, forma! 
anſwer, &c. Formal evidence. See EVIDENCE, 

FORMALITER, FoRMAL Lx, is variouſly uſed in the 
tchools. 
Sometimes it is underſtood of the ſubject, when a pre- 
dicate is therein on account of ſome form: thus, white, 
Formally taken, diffuſes light; q. d. the form inherent in 
this ſubject, viz. whiteneſs, is the cauſe why the ſubject 
diſperſes the light, 

Fok MALLY has alſo place in ſuppoſitions; a word being 
/«ermally ſuppoſed, when it is taken for the thing it was 
intended to ſignify : as, man is an animal. 


lies for him who has a right to lands or tenements by 
virtue of an entail ariſing from the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. 
13 Edw. I. cap. 1. 

Ine time of limitation in a formeden, by ſtat. 21 Jac. I. 
cap. 16. is twenty years; within which ſpace ot time, 
after his title accrues, the demandant mult bring his ac- 
tion, or elſe is for ever barred. 

There are three kinds, viz. ferma denationts, or Vrmedeu. 
in the diſcender; for medon in the remainder , and 7ormeden 
in the reverter. 


FoRMEDON in the deſcender lies for the recovery of lands, 


& c. given to one and the heirs of his body; or to a man 
and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies; or to a 
man and his wife, being couſin to the donor, in frank 
marriage, and afterwards alienated by the donee. 

After his deceaſe, his heir ſhall have this writ againſt the 
tenant or alienee. 

Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 211, &c. makes three ſorts of formedon 
in the deſcender : the firſt is that now expreſſed ; the ſe- 
cond, for the heir of a coparcener that aliens, and dies ; 
the third he calls infimul tenuit, which lies for a copat- 
cener, or heir in gravel-kind, before partition, again 
him to whom the other coparcener or heir has alienated, 
and is dead, 


FOR MEDON in the remainder lies, where a man gives land 


to another for life or in tail, with the cemainder to 4 


third perſon in tail or in fee; and afterwatds the former 
: tehant 


tenant dies without iſſue, and a ſtranget abates; then he 
in remainder ſhall have this writ. 

For uEDON in the reverter, lies for the donor, or his heirs 
(whole land is entailed to certain perſons, and their iſſue, 
with condition, for want of ſuch iſſue, to revert to the 
donor, and his heirs), againſt him to whom the donce 
alienates after the iſſuc extinct to which it was intailed, 

FORMELLA, a certain weight of about ſeventy pounds, 
mentioned in the ſtatute of weights and meaſures, 51 
Hen. III. 

FORMER, in Gunnery, a round piece of wood ſitted to the 
diameter of the bore of a gun, on which the paper, 
parchment, or flannel, which is to make the cartridge, 
is rolled before it be paſted or ſcwed. 

FORMICA. in Zo:lovy., See ANT. 

ForMica, in Adetiome, a ſpecies of tumid callous wart, 
of a blackiſh colour, and broad baſe, which appears like 
the ſtingings of ants; called alfo myrmicas 
And hence the name formica, which literally denotes 
an ant: for the like reaſon it is denominated by the 
Greeks, [AVDMTYN es . 

The name ant, Vrmica, is alſo given to thoſe minute 
various intumeſcences of the ſmaileſt blood-veſſels, ob- 
ſerved either in the anus, or the glands of the penis. 
Some alſo give the appellation ant, or formica, to the 
miliary herpcs. 

Forwica, among Spertſmen, the name of a diſeaſe incident 
to ſpaniels. See SeAN MEL. | 
FoxmicA %, the ant. lien, in Natural Hiftzry, the name 
given b authors to a very remarkable ſpecies of inſect, 
which is, in its perfect ſtate, a winged creature, ap- 
proaching to the nature of the Aella, or DRAGON flies; 
but in its prior ſtate of a creeping animal, has a wonder- 
ful art auch addrels in catching its prey. It is in this ſtate 
that it is known by the name of fermica-leo, as it chiefly 

fe:ds upon ants. 

It is ſomewhat of the nature of the ſpider in its way of 

taking its prey, its manner of ſpinning, and in the ſigure, 

and ſoftneſs of the body; and has, in its general figure, 
ſomewhat of the appearance of the millepes, or wood- 
louſe z fo that ſome have miſtaken it at firſt ſight for that 
animal. It is of a dirty greyiſh colour marked with ſome 
black ſpots, and theſe are alſo many points, which when 
it is viewed with the microſcope, make it reſemble a 
hedge-hog or porcupine. Its body is compoſed of ſeveral 
rings, and has thence a wrinkled look. It has fix legs; 
four are joined to the breaſt, and the other two to a long 
part which may be taken for its neck; its head is ſmall 
and flat, and it has two remarkable horns; theſe are 
about a ſixth of an inch long, and as thick as a hair, and 
are hard, hollow, and hooked at the end, like the claws 
of a cat; at the origin of each of theſe horns, it has a 
clear and bright black eye, which fees very diſtinQly, 
and gives the creature notice to eſcape on ſight of the 
{malleſt object. Mem. Acad. Paris, 1704. 
He uſualiy encamps under an old wall, that he may be 
theltered from the injuries of the weather, and he always 
chuſcs a place where the ſoil is compoſed of a fine dry 
ſand ; in this he makes a pit of the ſhape of a funncl, or 
an inverted hollow cone. | 
When he has finiſhed his pit, he buries himſelf at the 
bottom of it in the ſand, leaving no part above gr und, 
but the tips of his two horns, which he expands to the 
two hides of the pit. In this condition he lies and waits 
for his prey, and never comes up after it, When an ant, 
or any other ſuch creature, chances to walk over the edges 
of his pit his ſteps throw down a little of the ſand, which 
naturally running down to the bottom of the pit, gives 
the enemy notice of his prey; he then toſſes up the ſand 
which covers his head, to bury the ant, and bring him 
down with its returning force to the bottom; and as one 
attempt cannot be ſuthcient to prevent the ant's eſcape, 
he throws more and more ſand upon him, till he by de- 
grees brings him down to the bottom. All the endeavours 
ot the ant to eſcape, when once it is within the verge of 
the pit, are in vain; for, as it attempts to climb, the 
land runs away from under his feet, and it ſinks the lower 
for every attempt. This motion of the ſand alſo informs 
the enemy where it is, and directs him to throw up more 
land in the right place, which it does till the poor ant 
falls to the bottom between his horns. It then plunges 
their points deep into the ant's body, and having ſucked 

Out all the juices of the prey, it throws out all the empty 

Ikin, as far from the hole as it can. This done, it mounts 

up the edges of the pit, and if they have ſuffered any 

injury, repairs them with great care, and immediately 
buries himſelf again in the center to wait for another meal. 

Lhe borns of this creature are its only organs for re- 

cerving nouriſhment ; it never brings any animal that it 

as leiz.ed near to its head, but always holds it at the tip 
of the horns z they therefore plainly ſerve as ſyringes, to 
draw into its ſtomach the juices of the bodies of the in- 
lects it feeds on; neither is there any mouth or trunk, 
Vor. II. Ne 138. 


— 


or any other organ to be diſcovered about its head, whicls 
could ſerve to the purpoſe of eating, the head feemin x 
only intended to throw away the ſand in forming the pit. 
The horns of this animal being fo necelfary to irs life, 
nature has provided for the reſtoring them in cafe of ac 
cidents, and if cut off, they are found to grow again.” 
When the / mica-teo has lived a proper tine in this ſtate; 
it leaves its pit, and is only feen in drawing lines and traces 
on the ſurface of the ſand ; after this it burices itfelf un- 
der the ſurface, and there incloſes itſelf in a hne web to 
paſs its transformation into the winged ſtate. This cafe 
is made of a ſort of filk, which the creature {pins in the 
manner of the ſpider, and of a quantity of the grains of 
ſand cemented together by a glutinous humour, which 
flows from its pores: This cafe, however, would be too 
harſh and coarſe for the body of the creature, and there- 
fore it ſerves only for the outer covering, to defend it 
from injuries; the creature ſpinning one of pure and in- 
comparably fine Gk, of a beautiful pearl-colour within 
it, which covers its whole body. 
When the creature has lain fome time in this caſe, it 
throws off its outer ſkin, with the eyes, the horns, and 
every other part neceſſary to its life before, and becomes 
an oblong nymph, in which a careful eye may trace the 
form of the fly it is to become. There may be ſeen 
throuph its tranſparent covering, new eyes, new horns, 
wings, and all the other parts of the animal in its perfect 
ſtate. This nymph makes its way about half out of the 
ſhell, and remains in this condition, but without farthec 
life or motion, till the perſect fly makes its way out at a 
{lit in the back; in this ſtate it much reſembles the li- 
bellzz or dragon-flies common about our waters. The 
male couples with the female in this ſtate only, and Mr. 
Povpart, to whom the world is indebted for this curious 
deſcription, is of opinion that the females lay only one 
egg; but this is very different from the courſe ©! 12ture, 
in the other animals of the ſame claſs. Mem, Acad. 
Par. 1704. 
The common ſermica-lee moves only backward, but Mr. 
Rouzt has obſerved a ſpecies which moves forward in the 
common way of other anima's, and makes no pit of this 
kind to entrap its prey, but ſeizes other inſets by force. 
Philoſ. Pranſ. Ne 469. p. 466. 
FORMICATION, a term uſed among Builders, for arching 
or vaulting. | 
FORMING is uſed for the act of giving being or birth 
to any thing. 
The word is alſo ſimply uſed for giving the figure to any 
thing. The potter forms his veſſels as he pleaſes. Geo- 
metry teaches how to er all kinds of figures, 
It is alſo uſed for the producing of a thing: thus, the 
lineaments of the face began to be /eormed. 
Fox MINA ige, is the making lines of circumvallation, 
to fortify the camp, and diſpoſing things for the attack of 
a place in form. 
They alfo ſay, to form a ſquadron or battalion ; meaning, 
to range the ſoldiers in form of a {quadron, &c. 
The term is alfo ufed in ſpeaking of a body of ſorces, 
which being out of any order of ſquadrons, battalions, 
&c. do halt, range themſclves in order, and put them- 
ſelves in a condition for the attack. 
Forming the line, is drawing up infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, into line of battle. See Live. 


Angie FORMING the flank. See ANGLE, 

FoRMING is alſo uſed in grammar, in ſpeaking of cert 
tenſes of verbs, which are made from others, by a chai 
of certain letters. 

The preſent tenſe is formed from the infinitive. Com- 
| pound and derivative words alto, and even all that have 
any etymology, are ſaid to be formed. 

FORMULA, a rule, or model, or certain terms preſcribed 
and decreed by authority, for the form and manner of an 
act, inſtrument, proceeding, or the like. 

The Roman law was full of formulas. The formulas of 
Macculpbus, with M. Bignon's Comment, ate in great 
eſteem. 

FoRmULA, in Church. Hiſtory and Theology, denotes a formu- 
lary or profeſhion of faith. 

For MV1.a, in Medicine, denotes a little form, or preſcrip- 
tion, ſuch as phyſicians direct in extemporaneous prac- 
tice, in diſtinction from the greater forms, which are the 
oifcinal medicines. See PRESCRIPTION, 

FORMUL RV, a writing, containing the form or formula 
of an oath, declaration, atteſtation, or abjuration, &c. 
to be made on certain occaſions. 

There are alſo ſormularies of devotion, of prayers, &c. 
Liturgies are formular:es of the public ſervice in molt 
churches. 

FORNA, in /c)thyclogy, a name given by Hildegard, and 
others, to the trout. 

FORNACALIA, or Forx1CAL1A, a feaſt held among the 
ancient Romans, in honour of the goddeſs Fornax, or 
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Fornix. Ut was ſolemnized with ſacrifices, perſormed 
| 7 K | before 


before the mouth of an oven, wherein they dried their 

corn, baked their bread, &c. The fornicalia were move- 

able ; the grand curio proclaimed the time of celebration 

every year on the twelfth of the calends of March. They 
were firſt inſtituted by Numa; and the QUIRINALIA 
were inſtituted for the ſake of ſuch as had not kept the 
ernacalia. 

FORNAGE, fornagium, in our Old Writers, ſignifies the 
fee taken by a lord from his tenants, bound to bake in 
the lord's oven, or for a permiſſion to uſe their own : 
this was uſual in the northern parts of England. 

The word comes from the French fournage, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame. 

FORNICATION, whoredom, the act or crime of inconti- 

nency between ſingle perſons ; for, if either of the par- 
ties be married, it becomes adultery. 

St. Thomas labours much to prove ſimple fornication con- 
trary to the law of nature. 4 | 

By the ancient law of England, the firſt offence herein 
was puniſhed with three months impriſonment : the ſe- 
cond was made felony, by an act in the time of the late 
uſurpation. At preſent, doing public penance is the 
chief puniſhment. See BasTARD. 

FornicaTioN is ſometimes uſedas a generical term, includ- 

ing all kinds of offences againſt chaltity, 
Its ſpecies are, 1. Simple fornication, which is that com- 
mitted with a proſtitute. 2, Stuprum, that committed 
with perſons of reputation and ſobriety. 3. That com- 
mitted with relations, called ince/t, 4. That committed 
with married perſons, adultery, 5. That committed with 
perſons conſecrated to God, /acrilege, 6. That com- 
mitted between perſons of the ſame ſex, ſodomy. 7. That 
committed by perſons on themſelves, manuſiupration. 
And, 8. That committed with beaſts, beſtrality. 

FORNIX, in Anatomy, the extremity of the corpus calle- 
ſum, next the cerebellum; which is ſeparated or divari- 
cated into two legs, forming a kind of arch, or fornix. 
See Coxps calloſum. | 

FORPRISE, in Law, an exception, or reſervation : in 
which ſenſe the word is uſed in the ſtatute of Exon. 14 
Edw. I. 

We ſtill uſe it in conveyances and leaſes, wherein ex- 
cepted and forpri/ed are ſynonymous terms, 

ForPt3sE is alio uled for an exaQtion : in which ſenſe it 
amounts to the ſame with forecapium. 

Totum pratum, ©c. fine quacunque ſorpriſa in excambium 
pro platca att. 

FORRAGE, or: + oRAGE, proviſion for cattle, of hay, oats, 
and itraw; particularly in war. 

Skinner derives be word from foras agere, by reaſon they 
go abroad to ſeek forrage : others from far, which an- 
ciently Ggnificd any kind of corn or grain. Menage, from 
foderagium, of faderum, or fidrum, which the Romans 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe. Cujas and Da-Cange derive it 
from the German futter, herſe-meat : Voſſius, from the 
German f den, or veeden, to feed; Nicod, from farrage, 
which literally ſignifies what we call forrage, and figu- 
ratively, a mixture of divers kinds of things; Hicks de- 
rives it from the Saxon fedra, or the Engliſh fodder, or 
the baſe Latin fodrum. See FopDER. 

In marching, encamping, &c. care mult be taken, that 
the cavalry may find forrage. 

A ration of forrage is the portion of hay, ſtraw, and 
oats, allowed each horſeman, for the ſubſiltence of his 
horſe one day; which is twenty pounds of hay, five of 
ſtraw, and ten pounds of oats. Sec RATION. 

For? AGE-guard, in Military Affairs, a detachment ſent 
out to ſecure the forragers. The forrage-guard is poſted 
at all places, where the enemies parties may come to 
diſtucb the forragers. This guard is likewiſe called the 
covering partly, and marches generally the night before 
the forraging, that they may be poſted in the morning 
before the forragers come. The guard conſiſts both of 
houſe and foot, and mult ſtay at their poſt till the for- 
ragers be all come off the ground, 

FORSES, catadupe, a term uſed in Weſtmoreland for water- 
falls. | 

FORSKHOLEA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria pen- 
tagynia claſs, with a five-leaved calyx extending beyond 
the corolla, ten ſpatulated petals, no pericarpium, and 
five ſeeds conneCted by a woolly down. 

FORSTAL. ; 8 FoRESTAL. 

FORSTALLING. 1e TForx5TaLiLinG., 

FORT, a little caſtle, or fortreſs; or a place of ſmall ex- 
tent, fortified by art, or nature, or both. 

A fort is a ga encompaſſed round with a moat, ram- 
part, and parapet, to ſecure ſome high ground, or paſ- 


ſage of a river; to make good an advantageous polt ; o 


fortify the lines and quarters of a ſiege. 

ForT, field, otherwiſe called. Fortin or Fortlet, and ſome- 
times Sconce, is a ſmall fort, built in haſte, for the defence 
of a paſs or poſt ; but particularly conſtructed for the 


defence of a camp in the time of a ſiege, where the 
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principal 1 are uſually joined, or made to comm. 
nicate with each other, by lines defended by fortins and 
redoubts. Their figure and ſize are various, accordin 
to the nature of the ſituation, and the importance of the 
ſerviee for which they are intended. Some are fortified 
with baſtions, and ſome with demi-baſtions, A fort 
differs from a CITADEL, as this laſt is erected to com. 
mand and guard ſome town; and from a redouht, as it is 
cloſed on all ſides z whereas a redoubt is open on one ſide 
Forts are moſt commonly made ſquare (ſee Tab, Fortiß. 
cation, fig. 5.) eſpecially when the paſs they ate to guard 
is of any conſequence, or the place may eaſily be ap- 
proached : the ſides of the ſquares are a hundred toiſes 
the perpendicular ten, and the faces twenty-five ; the 
ditch about this fort may be from ten to twelve toiſes : 
the parapet is to be made of turf, and fraiſed, and the 
ditch paliſſadoed when dry. There may be made a co. 
vert-way about this fort, or elſe a row of paliſades might 
be placed on the outſide of the ditch. A /quare fort may 
be fortified in the following manner: having inſcribed 
the ſquare in a circle, divide each of its ſides, AB, BD 
&c. into two equal parts in the points F, M, &c. from 
the centre E draw an indefinite line E F; from the cen. 
ter draw alſo the lines EA, EB, ED, EC, to the an. 
gles of the ſquare divide the fide AB into eight equal 
parts, and ſet off one of theſe parts from F to G, and 
from G draw the lines of defence A G, BG; divide an- 
other ſide of the ſquare into ſeven equal parts, and ſet 
oft two of thoſe parts from A to K, and from B to L., 
which will be the faces of the baſtions ; take the diſtance 
K L in your compaſſes, and ſet it off on the lines of de- 
fence from K to H, and from L to I, and draw H , 
which will be the curtin, and the lines K I, LH, wil 
be the flanks. Or, it may be otherwiſe fortified thus: 
let the fide A A (ig. G.) be a kundred and thirty fa- 
thoms; the demi-gorge A B, twenty-five fathoms; ard 
with the compaſſes opened to the length of the pinched 
line BCB, which is the diagonal of two ſides, from each 
of which there has been taken twenty-five ſathoms, upon 
the extremity oppoſed to the angle which they form, de- 
ſcribe two arcs above the angle of the figure, alternately 
making uſe of the points B for centres; then draw lines 
from the points of interſection of the arcs D, to the 
point which ſerved for centres B, upon which points B, 
raiſe the flanks B E perpendicular to the oppoled lines of 
defence B D. | 

FoRT paine, & dure. See PAINE, 

FoRT reyal, is a fort, whoſe line of defence is at leaſt 
twenty-lix tathoms long. 

Font, ſlar, is a ſconce or redoubt, conſtituted by re-enter- 

ing and ſaliant angles, having commonly from five to 
eight points, and the ſides flanking each other. 
To deſcribe a (lar-firt, Deſcribe an hexagon «a BC de F; 
(fig. 7.) divide one of its ſides into four equal parts; and 
on the centre of this ſide raiſc the perpendicular DA 
equal to one fourth of the fide BC. From the point A 
draw the faces AC and AB, and let the ſame operations 
be performed with reſpect to the other ſides of the hex- 
agon. ; 

ForTs are ſometimes made triangular, only with half baſ- 
tions, as in fig. 8, This, as well as the ſquare and pen- 
tagonal fort, (fiz. 9. and 10.) may be deſcribed in the 
following manner. Parallel to the inner figure, whether 
it be a triangle, ſquare, or pentagon, whoſe ſide A B may 
be ſuppoſed about eighteen — 4 deſcribe an outward 
figure at the diſtance of about four or five yards from it, 
or farther, if neceſſary, whoſe ſides are E D, EF, &c. 
Divide each fide, as ED, EF, &c. into three equal 
parts, one of which is EI, FL, &c. and in theſe lid. s 
prolonged, take DG, EH,.&c. each equal to one ot 
thoſe three parts. From the points G, H, &c. thus 
found, draw the lines of defence to the angles of the 
outward figure, as H D, &c. and from the points I, L, 
&c. draw the flanks IK, LM, &c. perpendicular to the 
ſides ED, E F, meeting the lines of defence in K, M, 
&c. Or the flanks may be drawn, by continuing the 
line DI towards E, and taking IP equal to twice IE; 
from Pas a centre, with the radius PI, cut a line of 
defence in K, and draw the flank IK. Then to each 
face HK, flank KI, and curtin 1 G, make a parapet of 
about ſeven feet thick, or more if neceflary, expreſſed in 
the figures, by drawing lines at that diſtance on the in- 
ſide of the ſeveral parts. Leave a proper berm of about 
four or five feet broad, and make the ditch about five or fix 
yards wide, whole outer line or counterſcrap is to be pa- 
rallel to the faces and curtins only. A fort thus con- 
ſtructed, is more capable of defence than one without 
flanks; for the curtin I G is defended by the flank IK; 
and the face II K has ſome defence from the part DG. 
In the conſtruction of triangular fores, (fig. 11.) inſtead 
of making half baſtions at the angles, whole ones are 


— 


— in the middle of the ſides. The gorges of theſe 


aſtions may be from twenty to twenty - four toiſes, "ou 
the 


FOR 


the fides are from 4 hundred to a hundred and twenty; 


the flanks are perpendicular to the ſides, from ten to 
twelve toiſes long, and the capitals from twenty to twenty- 
four, If the ſides happen to be greater or leſs, the parts 
of the baſtions are likewiſe made greater or leſs in pro- 
portion: the ditch round this fort may be ten or twelve 
toiſes wide. The ramparts and parapets of theſe works 
are commonly made of turf, and the outſide of the pa- 
rapet fraiſed. Forts are often made of various figures, 
regular or irregular, and ſometimes in the form of a 
ſemi-circle, eſpecially when they are ſituated near a river, 
ſea, or at the entrance of a harbour; by which figure 
they are able to fire at the ſhips on all ſides. When a 

ort is to be built on a neck of land, formed by the con- 
fluence of two rivers, or in the windings of a river, in 
order to prevent an enemy from tranſporting any thing by 
water, or to prevent their ſhips paſſing that way, the fi- 
gure of the fort muſt be adapted to the ſituation, in ſuch 
a manner, that there may be no place for landing troops 
out of the reach of the bo of ſome work or other; and 
the ſide next to the land ſhould always be better fortified 
than the other parts near the river, as being more liable 
to an attack. There are two principal errors committed 
in the conſtruction of forts near * ſea, or navigable 
rivers, which ſhould be carefully guarded againſt; the 


one is, that of making the parapet too low, ſo that per- 


ſons behind it may be fired upon from the round top of 
a mail, by which the gunners are obliged to abandon 
their guns, and to fave themſelves by flight: to remedy 
this inconvenience, the parapet ſhould be nine or ten feet 
high, and the batteries may be covered above by making 
an arch over every piece left open behind to let out the 
ſmoak, or with planks, like ſheds, over which may be 
ſcattered earth or dung about a foot and a half thick, to 
prevent the wood from taking fire. 
The other fault is, leaving /or:s or batteries open behind, 
or very little fortified towards the land, ſo that the enemy 
may land men in the dark and ſurprize them, by which 
the guns placed in them become not only uſeleſs, but 
ſerve rather to deſtroy them. A fort, or battery, there- 
fore, ſhould be 1oriified all round with a good rampart 
and ditch, at leaſt, or with an addition of outworks, it 
the place is of any importance: the rampart ſhould be 
fraiſed, and the ditch have a row of paliſades planted in 
the middle of ir, if it be dry. In the conſtruRion of all 
forts, it ſhould be remembered, that the figure of feweſt 
ſides and baſtions, that can probably anſwer the propoſed 
defence, is always to be preferred ; as works on ſuch a 
plan are ſooner executed, and with leſs expence; be- 
ſides, fewer troops will ferve, and they are more readily 
brought together in caſe of neceſſity. 

FORTAMENTE, in the Italian Miſſic, the ſame with 
FORTE, 


2 in the Italian Muſic, directs to play ſtrong and 
oud. 


ForTE Fox TE, or F. F. ſignifies a degree louder or ſtrong- 
er than forte, 

Four E, piu, the ſame as forte forte. 

FORTERESSE, Fox TREsSE,orFoRTREss, a general name 
for all FORTiFIED places, whether made by nature or art. 


Such are fortified towns, caſtles, citadels, forts, towers, | 


redoubts, ſconces, &c. 
FORTIFICATION, called alſo military architecture, is the 
art of fortifying or ſtrengthening a place, by making 
works around the ſame, to render it capable of being de- 
fended by a ſmall force, againſt the attacks of a more nu- 
merous enemy. 
Some authors go back to the beginning of the world, for 
the author and origin of military architecture. Accord- 
ing to them, God himſelf was the firſt engineer; and 
Paradiſe, or the garden of Eden, was the firſt fortreſs. 
Cain improved on the hint, in building the fitſt city, 
Gen. iv. 17, After him came Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. 
Then Semiramis, as Poliznus relates, Stratagem. lib. 
vill. cap. 27. The Canaanites, Numb. xiii. 19. Duet. 
1.28. David, 2 Sam. v. 9. Solomon, 2 Chron, viii. 4. 
Rehoboam his ſon, 2 Chron. xi. 5. and the other kings 
of Judah and Ifrael ; and at length the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Vitruvius, lib. x. cap. ult. and lib. i. cap. 5. 
Such is the ſeries of thoſe who fortified places; to which 
might be added Pharaoh, the perſecutor of the Iſraelites, 
who built the cities of Pithom and Raamſes, Exod. i. 11. 
The progreſs of fortification, founded firſt in neceſſity, 
has been, like that of other important and uſeful arts, 
gradual. When villages and towns were firſt formed, it 
was lound neceſſary, for the common ſafety, to encom- 
pals them with walls and ditches, in order to prevent all 
violence and ſudden ſurprizes from their neighbours : 
when offenſi ve weapons were invented, walls were made 
with loop-holes at proper diſtances, in order to ſereen 
the deſenders againſt the arrows of the aſſailants; but 
finding, that as ſoon as the enemy got clofe to the walls, 
they could from no part be diſcovered or repulſed, they 


added ſquare towers at proper diſtances from each other; 
ſo that every part of the wall might be defended by tht 
adjacent ſides of the towers. However, this manner of 
incloſing towns was found to be imperfect, becauſe there 
remained ſtill one of the faces of the towers which 
fronted the field, that could not be ſeen from any other 
part, and therefore, could not be defended. To remedy 
this, they made the towers round inſtead of ſquare, ima- 
gining this figure to be the ſtrongeſt for reſiſting the bat- 
tering engines, and likewiſe to be better defended from 
the other parts of the wall. Nevertheleſs part of theſe 
towers remained unſeen, and incapable of being defend- 
ed, which made them change them again into ſquares as 
before; but, inſtead of preſenting a face to the field as 
formerly, they preſented an angle; and thus they ob- 
tained ſuch a diſpoſition of their works, that no part 
cou'd be attacked without being ſeen or d: fended by ſome 
other part. | 

But how ancient ſoever the ſurrounding of cities with 
walls, towers, &c. may be, the name fortification, and 
the art now underſtood thereby, are of no very old ſtand- 


ing. 
Theſe have had their riſe ſince the invention of cannons 
the terrible effects whereof rendered it neceſſary to change 
the ſtructure of the ancient walls, and to add ſo many 
things thereto, that thoſe changes were thought enough 
to conſtitute a new art, which was called fortification, on 
account of the ſtrength it afforded thoſe cities, to defend 
them againſt an enemy. 
The period, in which the modern practice of military ar- 
chitecture may be ſuppoſed to have tak«:. its rife, was 
that in which the old circular towers were ſirſt converted 
into BASTIONS, abcut the year 1500. 
The firſt authors who have written of fortification, conſi- 
dercd as a particular formed art, are La Treille, Alghißz 
Marchi, Paſino, Ramelli, Cataneo, and Speckle, who, as 
Mr. Robins ſays, was one of the greateſt geniuſes that 
has applied to this att. He was architect of the city of 
Straſburgh, and died in the year 1589. ie publiſhed a 
treatiſe of fortification in German, which was reprinted at 
Leipſic in 1736. Robins's Math, Tracts, vol. i. preface, 
9. 
* them Errard, engineer to Henry the Great of 
France; Stevinus, engincer to the prince of Orange; 
Marolois, the chevaliet de Ville, Lorini, Cochorn, che 
count de Pagan, and the marthal de Vauban; which laſt 
two noble authors have contributed greatly to the perſec- 
tion of the art. To whom we may add Scheiter, Ma- 
let, Belidor, Blondel, Muller, e. 
From the idea and office of fortification, ſome general 
fundamental rules or axioms may be drawn: as, 
1. That the manner of forti/ying ſhould be accommo- 
dated to that of attacking; ſo that no one manner can be 
aſſured always to hold, unleſs it be aſſured the manner of 
befieging be incapable of being altered; and that to judge 
of the perfection of a fortification, the method of be- 
ſieging at the time when it was built mult be conſidered. 
2. All the parts of a fortification ſhould be able to reſiſt 
the molt forcible machines uſed in beſieging, and they 
ſhould be equally ſtrong on all ſides. 
3. A fortification ſhould be ſo contrived, as that it may be 
defended with as few men at poſſible; which conſideta- 
tion, when well attended to, ſaves a vaſt deal of expence. 
4. That the defendants may be in the better condition, 
they muſt not be expoſed to the enemy's guns and mor- 
tarts ; but the agreſſors mult be expoſed to theirs. 
Hence, 5. All the parts of a fortification ſhovld be ſo diſ- 
poſed, as that they may defend each other : in order to 
this, every part there is to be flanked, i. e. capable of 
being ſeen and defended from ſome other ; ſo that there 
be no place where an enemy can lodge himſelf, either 
unſeen, or under ſhelter. 
6. All the campaign around muſt lie open to the defend- 
ants; ſo that no hills or eminence mult be allowed, be- 
hind which the enemy might ſhelter himfelf from the 
guns of the fortification ; or from which he might annoy 
them with his own. 
The fortreſs, then, is to command all the place round 
about; conſequently the out-works mult all be lower than 
the body of the place. 
7. No line of defence is to be above point-blank muſket- 
ſhot, which is from one huadred and twenty to one hun- 
dred and fifty fathom. | 
8. The acuter the angle at the centre, the ſtronger is the 
place; as conſiſting of the more ſides, and contequently 
more defenſible. 
3. All the defences ſhould be as nearly direct as poſſible. 
zuch are the general laws and views of fortification : the 
particular ones, reſpeCting each ſeveral work or member 
thereof, will be delivered under their proper articles. 
See BAST1ON, and FoRTIFIED place. 


FoRTIFICAT1ON, the art of, may be diſtinguiſhed into two 


parts, Viz. the elementary or theoretical, and practical. 
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ForT1FICATION, elementary or theoretical, conſiſts in trae- 
ing the plans and p:oſiles of a fortification on paper, with 
ſcales and compaſſes; and in examining the ſyſtems pro- 
poſed by different authors, in order to diſcover their ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages. 

ForT1r1CATION, praflical, conſiſts in forming a project of 
a fortification according to the nature of the ground, and 
other neceſſary circumſtances, tracing it on the ground, 
and executing the project, together with all the military 
buildings, ſuch as magazines, ſtore-houſes, bridges, &c. 

ToxT1IFICATION again is either offenfve or d fenſive. Of- 
fenſive fortiſication is the fame with the ATTACK of a 
place, and is the art of making and conducting all the 
different works in a SiEGE, in order to gain poſſeſſion of 

the place. 

ForkTiF1CA TION, dene, or DEFENCE, is the art of 
defending a town that is beſieged, with all the advan- 
tages which the eaten of it will admit, 

Fok'r1FICATION is alſo uſed for the place fortified; or the 
ſeveral works raiſed to defend and flank it, and keep off 
the enemy. 

All fortifications conſiſt of lines and angles, which have 
various names, according to their various offices. 

The principle angles are thoſe of the centre, the flanking 
angle, fanicd angle, angle of the epaule, &c. 

The principal lines are thoſe of circumvallation, of contra- 
wallation, of the capital, &c. See each in its place. 
Fort:ifications are divided into regular, and irreguiar, and 
again into durable and temporary. 

For TIricaTioN, regular, is that wherein the baſtions are 
all equal; or that which is built in a regular polygon, the 
ſides and angles whereot are generally about a muſket- 

' ſhot from each other. 
In a regular fortification, the parts being all equal, have 
the advantage of being equally defenſible z fo that there 
are no weak places, | 

ForT1FICAT3ON, irregular, is that wherein the baſtions are 
unequal, and unlike ; or the ſides and angles not all 
equal, and equidiſtant. 

In an irregular frtification, the defence and ſtrength be- 
ing unequal, there is a neceſſity for reducing the irre- 
gular figure, as near as may be, to a regular one; 1. e. in- 
ſtead ot inicribing it in a circle, it ſhould be infcribed in 
an oval, ſo that one half may be ſimilar and equal to the 
other half. 

And as the irregularity of a figure depends on the quan- 
tity of angles and ſides; the irregularity of a fortification 
ariſes either from the angles being too fmall, or the ſides 
being too long, or too ſhort. 

Conſequently an irregular figure being propoſed to be for- 
tified; all the angles, with the quantity of the hides; mult 
be found, to be able to judge how it is to be fortified. 
See Tab. VI. Firtification, fig. 36. which repreſcats a 
Fertification inſcribed in an oval, . 

In this caſe the ſides CD, GH, on the flat parts, are 
{ironger than the ſides AB, EF, on the narrow parts, 
ſuppoſing all the exterior ſides equal, and the place 
equally fortified, When the angles BCD, CDE of the 
polygon are very great, and the beſieger comes within a 
{mall diſtance of the works, he cannot approach nearer, 
without being ſeen in front, except by a direct ſap, with 
traverſes; and as this way of approaching preſents but a 
ſmall front, the beſieged, who have a much larger, may 
oppoſe with peculiar advantage : whereas, if the angles 
HAB, ABC of the polygon, are very ſmall, the be- 
ſiegers may carry their approaches to the countericrap it- 
felt, and have always a larger front than the beſieged; 
and, as the beſiegers mult extend their approaches to 
three fronts, whether they are ſmall or large, the work 
of the approaches before the front BCDE will be to the 
work before the front HABC, as the line BE is to the 
line HC, nearly, 1. e. as the greater axis of the oval is 
to the leſs; and therefore the front C D, on the flat ſide, 
is ſtronger than the front AB, on the narrow ſide; con- 
ſequenily, the longer CD is, ſo that the lines of defence 
are within the reach of muſket-ſhot, and the angles 
BCD, CDE, are the ſame, the ſtronger will the ſront 
be ; ſince the works become more ſpacious, hold more 
troops to defend them, and the beſiegers are obliged to 
extend their trenches ſarther. Moreover, the greater 
the angles of the polygon BCD, CDE are, the exterior 
ſides being the ſame, the ſtronger will be the front CD; 
becauſe the length of the line BE increaſes, and the ex- 
tent of the beliegers approaches in proportion; aud, 
therefore, the ſtrength bo a d ag increaſes in pro- 
portion to the number and length of its ſides ; ſo that a 
dodecagon is ſtronger than an octagon, when the length 
of their ſides is the ſame. However, as it is found dif- 


ficult to inſcribe a polygon in an ellipſe or oval, the fol- 


lowing more eaſy method will anſwer the purpoſe, Re- 
duce the ſpot of ground to be fortified to the figure 
A CEG (fg. 360 and draw BE, AF, parallel to each 


ForRTIF1ICATION, marine, is ſometimes uſed by way of dif. 


other; draw CH, D G, perpendicular to theſe lines, and 
at equal diſtance from the points B and E, and let the 

interval be equal to that of the lines BE and AF; then 
draw D C, GH, parallel to AF and BE, and equally 
diſtant from them; and from their intetſections C, D 
G, H, with DG, CH, as centres, deſcribe arcs, with a 
radius equal to CD or GH, fo as to interfeft the lines 
AF, BE, in A, B. E, F; join the points A, B, E, F 
and ABCDEFGH, will be an oblong oQagon, 
having one half ſimilar and equal to the other half 12 
a hexagon be to be deſcribed, inſtead of dtawing the two 
lines CH, DG, one will be ſufficient; in a decagon | 
there muſt be three, and four in a dodecagon. If the 
ſides cannot eahly be made equal, then the fides AB, 
EF, on the narroweſt part of the polygon, ſhould be the 
longeſt, becauſe it is the weakeſt. But» when the figure 
cannot in any reſpect be made regular, the ſtrength of 
each ſide mult be eſtimated according to the werks a be- 
ſieger is obliged to make in the attack, and according to. 


the obſtacles be meets with in his approaches. 
Elements of Fort. p. 146, &c. 


their 


Lullet's 


tinction from land fortification, and denores the art of 
raiſing works fit for the defence of a harbour agaiuſt the 
attacks of any kind of ſhipping ; but the works proper 
for this purpoſe depend in a great meaſure on the prin. 
ciples employed in the fortificaticn of towns. However, 
attention ſhould be given to the ſituation of roads or hat- 
bours in contriving works for their defence: e. gr. when 
a town lies open to the ſea, on a curved, or ftrair bold 
ſhore, and has before it a ſufficient depth of water and 
good anchorage, the ſhips, in this ſituation, may he well 
deſended by forts built near the water's edge on each ſide 
of the anchoring place, ſo contrived as to have two or 
three batterics, one higher than the other, and furniſhed 
with a ſuthcient number of cannon, carrying ſhot from 
twenty-ſour to forty-eight pounds. A town, in this fitu- 
atjon, may be detended by a rampart, or wall, well 
flanked, built along the ſhore, beſide the frtifications on 
the land fide, The works along the ſhore thould be car— 
ried ſo near to the water's edge, that troops, attempting 
to land under the cannon of a flect, might not find 
ground on which to intrench themſelves, Farther, when ' 
a harbour, being a bay, has a ſhoal or ſmall ifland lying 
before its entrance, a ſtrong fort ſhould be built upon the 
iſland, in a place where it can command the entrance on 
both ſides, if the iſland be not too large ; otherwiſe two 
or more forts ſhould be erected in ſuch places as may 
command the avenues to the bay; other forts ſhould alſo 
be rated on the molt convenient points of land, forming 
the mouth of the bay. Again, when tte harbour is in a 
bay, whoſe points, forming the entrance, ſtrerch into the 
ſca, and approach one another within cannon-ſhot ; Tuch 
a harbour may be fortified by building on both ſides of 
its entrance one or more forts; and, if poſlible, a fort 
ſhould alſo be built within the harbour's mouth in ſuch 
a manner, that its cannon can rake the ſhipping fore and 
aft as they come in. 

When a harbour is formed by a cluſter of iſlands, it is 
eaſily fortified, if the channel between the iflands, is not 
too wide for the command of cannon from one or both 
ſhores; but if it be too wide, the ſhipping that rides 
there muſt be defended from the batteries on the ſhore. 
When the harbour lies in an inlet, or river ſome miles 
above its mouth, a fort built at each point of the en- 


trance, when the paſſage lies ſtrait, and can be com- 


manded from ſide to fide, and two others between them 
and the harbour, but not directly oppoſite, unleſs the 
breadth of the channel requires it, well be a proper ſe- 
curity for the ſhipping in ſuch a harbour; and if the 
channel or river is winding, the forts fhould be built 
where they can command a reach at leaſt, or be fo placed 
at the bends, as to command two adjacent reaches. Sce 
FoRTs, and Robertſon's Treat. of Marine Fort. part i. 
$ 2. Tor the jor fication of harbours by booms, ſce Boon. 


FoR TIFICATION, durable, is that built with defign to te- 


main a ſtanding ſhelter for ages. Such are the uſual 7 
tifications of cities, frontier places, &c. 


Fok TIFICATION, temporary, is that erected on ſome emer- 


Ja occaſion, and only ſor a little time. 

zuch are field-works, caſt up for the ſeizing and main- 
taining a poſt, or paſſage; thoſe about camps, &c. as 
circumvallations, contravallations, redoubts, trenches, 
batteries, &ec. 

The methods of fortifying, that have been invented, are 
various; and new methods continue ſtiil to be ropoſed. 
We ſhall here ſubjoin ſome of the principal, and of thole 
which chiefly obtain through Europe; ſuch as thoſ-*ot 


Cochorn, Pagan, Vauban, Scheiter, &c. from which all 
the reſt are caſily conceived. | 


FoRTIFICAT1ION, according to the Dutch method, or the H. 


tem of Marolois, is that which, making the ftank perpen- 
| dicular 


FOR 


dicutar to the curtin, makes the flank the ſubduple of the 
face, and ſubtriple of the curtin ; and the angle of the 


baſtion equal either to two thirds of the angle of the po- 
" lygon ; or to half thereof, with the addition of fifteen of | 


twenty degrees, to make it equal to a right angle. 
Freitach determines the quantity of the flank in a ſquare 


to be ſix ; in a pentagon, ſeven ; in a hexagon, eight; in| 


a heptagon, nine; in an enneagon, ten; in a decagon, 
eleven; and in all other figures, twelve Rhinland 
perches 3 conſequently the face twenty-four, and the cur- 
tin thirty-ſix perches. 

o draw the profile of a fortification after the Dutch man- 
ner : divide the ſide of the inner polygon, G H, (Tab. 
Furti ficatian, fig. 1.) into five equal parts ; the demigorge 
AH is to contain one of them; and the capital II C, 
two. Then divide the curtin E A into four parts, and 
make the flank A B one. 

This is Freitach's method. Marolois's method of ſortify- 
ing a hexagon is repreſented in fig. 12. Draw an inde- 
finite right line AB; at the point A make the angle 
B A O equal to ſixty degrees; and as the flanked angle 
of the hexagon, according to Marolois, is 89%, the half 
flanked angle will be 40% and let the diminiſhed angle 
BADbe20% In A D take AE=48 toiſes; and from 
E let fall on A B the perpendicular EN; and for the 
fauſſe-bray lay down 64 toiſes from N to I, and 72 for 
the length of the curtin. Take I B=AN, and at I erect 
a perpendienlar I L=NE; and drawing the line I. B, 
this will be the face of the demi-baſtion oppoſite to AE. 
Draw O B, which makes an angle AB O of 60, with 
AB. At the point E, and with NE produced, make 
the angle BEF=559; the line E F, forming this angle, 
will cat O Ain a point F, from which draw F M pa- 
rallel to AB. Produce the perpendiculars NE, IL, to 
the line FM, and you will have EG and LH for the 
flanks of the demi-baſtions, and G H will be the curtin. 
If a circle be deſcribed on the centre O, with the radius 
OA, or AB, and a hexagon inſcribed in it, and each 
fide of the hexagon be fortified in the ſame manner, the 
work will be finiſhed ; and all the meaſures may be pre- 
ſerved on the front AB. We may obſerve, that Maro- 
lois makes the flanked angle of his ſquare 609, of the 
pentagon 729, of the hexagon 80%, of the heptagon 85“, 
and of the oftagon and other polygons 90“. | 
FoRTIFICATION, according te De Villts, or the French me- 
thod. In this method the flanked angle is always right, 
and the flank is equal to the demi-gorge, and perpendi- 
cular to the curtin, and the lines of defence are fichantes, 
Let AB (fg. 13.) be the ſide of a hexagon, and divided 
into ſix equal parts: take A C and BD equal reſpec- 
tively to one of theſe parts for the demi-gorges of the 
baſtions of the front AB; at the points C and D erect 
the perpendiculars CL and DH, each equal to A © or 
BD; theſe will be the flanks of the demi-baſtions of the 
front AB. Draw the radii O A and QB, and produce 
them indefinitely beyond A and B; on O A produced, 
let fall a perpendicular L from the point L; make 
QM, and draw ML, which will be the face of 
the demi-baſtion ML C. In the ſame manner the face 
H N of the other demi-baſtion may be determined; and 
if the ſame operations are performed with regard to the 
other ſides of the polygon, the fortifi-ation will be ſiniſh- 
ed. In order to cover the flank H D with an orillon, it 
is divided into three equal parts; G D is taken equal to 
one of theſe parts, and through the line G Mis drawn 
to M, in which G K is taken equal to GD. Then the 
face NH is produced to meet the line M G in the point 


R; and on this point, as a centre, with the radius RK, 


an arc is deſcribed, which will interſect the face N H 
produced in I. Draw the line KI, and upon this let the 
orillon be conſtructed, by erecting an indefinite perpen- 
dicular on IN, at the point I, within the baſtion, and 
another on the middle of I K towards the baſtion, which 
perpendiculars will interſect, and the point of their inter- 
ſection will give the centre of the orillon ; and if the com- 


paſs be opened to | or K, the arc of the orillon may be 


deſcribed, For a ſecond flank, K G is produced from 
GtoF, and FE is drawn parallel to G D. 

Fox rIrIcAT ION, according ts De Sardi, or the Italian me- 
bad. This author allows 800 geometric Rhinland feet, 
or about 1306 toiſes, to the ſide of his hexagon; which 
he divides into ſixteen equal parts, three of which parts 
he aſſumes for the demi-gorge ; he make: the flank per- 
pendicular to the curtin, and equal to the demi-gorge. 
He divides the curtin into eight equal parts, one of which 
is the ſecond flank ; and through the extremity of this 
part, and that of the flank, he draws the face of the 
baſtion indefinitely ; and he purſues the ſame operation 


with regard to the other ſide of the polygon ; and the | 


interſection of the faces gives the flanked angle of the 
baſtion ; and he covets his Rank with an orillon or epaule- 
ment, | 

Vor. II. Ne 139. 


FOR 


FokriricAriox, orcerding to the Spaniſh method. The 


Spaniſh method is the fame with that of De Ville, only 
omitting the ſecond flanks, and making the flanked angle 
obtuſe, In fortifying a regular polygon, they divide the 
fide into fix cqual parts; they make the demi-gorges 
equal to one of thele parts, the flanks perpendicular to 
the curtin, and equal to the demi-gorges, and the faces 
are drawn from the angle of the flink, and the extremity 


of the flanks, and their concurrence gives the flanked an- 
gle of the baſtions. 


FORTIFICATION, «cording to the reirfirced order. This 


method is aſctibed to different Italian authors, and par- 
ticularly to De Marchi; and is explained in a book of 
fortification of Bourdin the Jeſuit, printed in I6gs. Let 
any tegular polygon, e. g. a hexagon, be inlcribed in a 
circle (fig: 14.) Let each of its fid:s, AB, A C, be 160 
toiſes; divide AB into eight equal parts, and let the 
demi-gorze of the baſtions, laid on from A and B, be 
equal to one of theſe parts. At the points D and E, 
which terminate the demi-gorges, erect the indefinite 
er y DK, E L. for the flanks of the demi- 

altions at A and B. Take I F and GE, each equal to 
a fourth part of A B, and at the points F and G ere& 
the perpendiculars FH, GI, equal to the eighth part of 
AB, and draw the, curtin H1; through the points I 
and F draw the line I M, terminated in M, which line 
will cut the perpendicular D K in K, and DK will bs 
the flank of the demi-baſtion A, K M the face, and H F 
the double flank of the front AB. In the ſame manner 
the other demi-baſtion may be conſtructed in B, and by 
ſimilar operations on the other de of the polygon, the 
work may be completed. This method derives its name 
from the diſpoſition of the flanks belonging to each front. 


FoRTIFICATiON, according io 1M. Vaubon's firſt method. 


This method is divided into little, mean, and great; the 
little is chiefly uſed in the conſtruction of citadels, and 
is commonly formed of pentagons; the mean in that of 
all ſorts of towns, from a hexagon upwards to any num- 
ber of fiaes ; and the great only in particular caſes, chicfly 
of irregular ſert:fi:ation. The conſtruction of the mean, 
which is the moſt uſcfu), is as follows: deſcribe a circle 
with any radius AO Cg. 15. Ne 2.) and in this circle 
inſcribe a polygon of as many {des as the Vert fent on is 
deſigned to have fronts; e. g. a hexagon. Biſect A tb, 
one of the ſides; which M. Vauban always ſuppoſed to be 
180 toites, in C, and at the point C erect a perpendicu- 
lar, C D, towards the centre of the polygon; when the 
polygon is a ſquare, C D muſt be one eighth of the fide 
AB; when it is a pentagon, one ſeventh ; but when it is 
a hexagon, or any other polygon of a greater number of 
ſides, CD will be one ftxth of the fide. In this cale, 
then, make CD zo toiſes, ; and through D draw the 
indefinite lines AD G, BD F, in which take AE and 
BH, each equa! to ,ths of A B, or 50 toifes, negleQting 


the fractions. On E, as a centre, deſcribe an arc through 


the point H, meeting A D in G; and on II, as a centre, 
deſcribe an ate through the point E, meeting B D in F; 
or, make each of the lines EG, HF, equal to the di- 
ſtance EH : then the lines joining the points A, E, F, G, 
H, B, will be the principal or outline of the front. And 
if the ſame conſtruction be performed on the other des 
of the polygon, we shall have the outline of the whole 
fortification. It with a radius of 20 toiſes, there be de- 
ſcribed circular arcs, from the angular points B, A, 
M, IL, and lines be drawn from the oppoſite angles E, II, 
&c. ſo as to touch theſe arcs, their parts ab, bc, &c. 
together with theſe arcs, will repreſent the outline of the 
ditch. In this bgure, the part FE AI. N is called the 
BASTION, AE and ALare the FAcEs of the baition, 
EF and LN are the FLanKks, FG the curTtin, FN 
the GORGE of the baſtion, A G and BF the lines of pr. 
FENCE, AB the exterior fide of the polygon, CD the 
per pendieular; any line whicn divides a work into two 
equal parts is called the CAP1TAL of that work. a b c the 
COUNTERSCARP of the ditch; A and M the flanked N- 
GLEs, H, E, L, the angles of the Poulder or $HoULDER, 
G, F, and N, the angles of the flank ; any angle whoſe 
point turns trom the place is called a LIAN r angle, 
ſuch as A, M, and any angle whoſe point turns towards 
the place, re-entering ANGLE, ſuch as /, F, and N. 
If two lines be drawn parallel to the principal or outline, 
the one at the diſtance of three toiſes, and the other ar 
the diſtance of eight toiſes from it, the ſpace y in- 
cluded between the principal one, and that fartheſt di- 
ſtant, is called the RAMPART; and the ſpace x x con- 
tained between the principal line, and that next to it, 
and which is generally ſtained black, is called the v a- 
RAPET; within four feet of the parapet there is drawn 
a fine line, which expreſſes a ſtep, called ANNETTE. 
All works have a parapet of three toiles thick, and a 
rampart of eight to ten, beſides their ſlopes. The ram- 
part is elevated more or leſs above the level of the place, 


71. om 


FOR 


from ten to twenty ſeet, according to the nature of the | 


ground, and the particular conſtruction of the engineer. 
lhe parapet is a part of the rampart, elevated from fix 
to ſeven feet and a half above the reſt, in order to cover 
the troops that are drawn up there from the fire of the 
enemy in a ſiege; and the banquette is two or three feet 
higher than the rampart, or about four feet lower than 
the parapet; fo that when the troops ſtand upon it, they 
may juſt be able to fire over the parapet. The body of 
the place is that which is contained within the firſt ram- 
part; and all the works which are conſtructed beyond the 


dizch, before the body of the place, are called or- 


WORKS, | 

The following table exhibits the proportional dimenſions 
of the ſeveral 133 in the little, mean, and great fort!- 
fication of M. Vauban. In the firſt horizontal column 
are the numbers expreſſing the lengths of the exterior 
ſides from 80 to 260; in the ſecond, the perpendiculars 
anſwering to theſe ſides ; in the third, the lengths of the 
faces of the baſlions; and in the fourth, the lengths of 
the capitals of the ravelins. | 


1 


drawn'from the points b and 4 to G and H, and the lines 
joining the inſide of the flanks, at the end of four toiſes. 
will complete the towers, The ditch is ſix toiſes before 
the ſaliaut angle of the towers, and its counterſcra 

meets the line GH, within ten toiſes of the extremities 
M, N, of the flanks of the 88 If from the 


point u, when the line EF interſects the perpendicu 

CD. produced, five toiſes be ſet off to 1 
the lines of defence are drawn from the extremities of 
the ſemi-gorges a and L of the towers through this point 
73 then the flanks of the counterguards produced will 
determine the little flanks p, 9, and 5, t, of the infide 
rampart, and the extremities of theſe little flanks 
joined, will give the curtin between them. The great 
ditch before the counterguards is fifteen toiſes, and its 
counterſcarp arallel to the faces; the capital of the ra- 
velin is fifty-five toiſes, and that of the redoubt within it 
twenty-three; the faces of the ravelin are drawn to the 
faces of the counterguard within fifteen toiſes from the 
ſhoulders, and thoſe of the redoubt parallel to theſe: 
twelve toiſes are cut off from the faces of the ravelin. 
and fix from thoſe of the redoubt, by the flanks which 


being 


ADL. 


— — — are parallel to the capital; the ditch before the ravelin i 
* . * .* 90 %* * * 1 in 18 
| ſ____forts | | Little Forrif. | Mean, | Great} twelve toiſes, and that before the redoubt ſix; the covert. 


| | ITE — 2 = ==! way and glacis are the ſame as in the ſecond method. 
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The principal works that are now uſed in the conſtruc- 
tion of fortified places, beſide thoſe that have been al- 
ready mentioned, are ARROWS, COVER T-WAYS, COUN- 


TERGUARDS, CROWN=-WORKS, DITCHES, Tetired 


FLANKS, GLACIS, HALF-MOONS, HORN-WORKS, 
LUNETTES, ORIL LONS, RAVELINS, detached RE- 
BOUBTS, TENAILLES, and TENAILLONS. 


Fox rIFICATION, accirding to M. Vauban's ſecond method, 


with tower-baſlions, called the /y/tem of Landau, becauſe 
the city of Landau is ſo:tihed after this manner. Let 
AB (fig. 16 ) be the interior fide of a hexagon, equal to 
120 toiſes; draw A C, BD, from the centre, through 
the extremities of the ſide; ſet off 6 toifes from A to &, 


and irom B to c; through the points & and e, draw lines 


at right angles to AB; from b ſet off ſix toiſes to F out- 
wards, and four from þ to d inwards; and from the 


points Fand d, draw perpendiculars Fr, din, to the ca- 


pital AC; then if E is made equal to rf, the point E 


will be the ſaliant angle of the tower-baſtion, and E fd n 


half the tower. If in the capitals, there be taken, from 
the ſaliant angles of the tower-baſtions, the ditances 
EC, FD, each of forty toiſes, the points C and D will be 
the ſaliant angles of the counterguards before the towers. 
From the points C and D draw the lines of deſence Cc, 
DI, to the points where the flanks of the towers cut the 
curtin; on which ſet off ſiſty- ſix toiſes for the faces of the 
counterguards ; the flanks are found as in the firſt me- 
thod, and likewife the tenailles. The ditch before the 
ſaliant angles of the towers is fix toiſes, and its counter- 
ſcrap drawn to the extremities of the flanks of the coun- 
terguards ; the right line which joins the ends of both 
flanks will determine the inſide of the tenailles. The 
ditch before the counterguards is twelve toiſes at the ſa- 
liant angles, and the counterſcrap is drawn to the oppoſite 
ſhoulders in the ſame manner as in the firſt method. 
The capital of the ravelin is ſorty-five toiſes, its faces, 
when produced, terminate on thoſe of the counterguards, 


within ten toiſes of the ſhoulders ; ten toiſes are cut off 


from the faces by the flanks, which are parallel to the 
capital as uſual. The ditch before the ravelin is ten toiſes; 
the covert- way five, the ſemi-gorges of the places of arms 
twelve, the faces ſeventeen, and the glacis twenty. See 


fig. 17. 


FoRTIF1CATION, according to M. Vauban's third method, or 


that of New Briſach. This method is applied to an octa- 
gon, whoſe exterior ſide AB (Tab. II. fig. 18.) is 180 toiſes, 
the perpendicular C D, 30; the faces AK, BI., of the 
counterguards, 60; the flanks LN, K M, are found by 
ſetting off 22 toiſes, as chords to the arcs deſcribed from 
the oppolite ſhoulders as centres. From the extremities 
of the flanks a line is drawn, which will be parallel to the 
exterior ſide AB, meeting the capitals A E, BF of the 
counterguards at G and II, which line will terminate 
the inſide of the tenaille, and alſo the ſaliant angles, 
G, H, of the tower-baſtions. If EF be drawn parallel 
to G H, and at nine toiſes diſtant from it, the interſec- 
tions E, F, with the capitals of the counterguards, will 
be the centresof the towers ; from which ſet off ſeven toiſes 
from E to a, and F to /, for the ſemi-gorges, and draw the 
flanks b c, A m; through the extremities of theſe ſemi- 
gorges, perpendicular to the line EF; theſe flanks are 
four toiſes inwards from à to c, and / to n, and five out- 
wards from à to b, and 1 to &; the faces 4 G, 4H, are 


| 


| 


lunettes hould 


twenty feet above the reſt, in order to prevent the enk- 
lades of the ricochet batteries. See fig. 19. 

Mr. Muller has made ſeveral remarks on the three me- 
thods of M. Vauban above recited. With regard to the 
firſt he obſerves, that it is ſimple, eaſily conſſructed, and 
takes up but liule ground, about once and a half more 
ground than the buildings. It is guarded from ſurprize 
by its ſtone revetements, requires only few men to de- 
fend it, and with the addition of ſome outworks, as 
counterguards before the baſtions, and lunettes or tenail- 
lons to cover the ravclins, furniſhes a good defence. Hlow- 
ever, his flanks are too ſmall ; his retired tanks on cir- 
cular arcs of 60? are needleſs, ſince the flanks made upon 
their chords will contain as many guns, and reſiſt better 
than the curved flank ; his capital Fitch is too wide ; the 
faces of the ravelins, inſtead of terminating on the 
ſhoulders of the baſtions, ſhould terminate three or ſour 
toiſes beyond them ; the ſemi-gorges of the bonnet, in- 
ſtead of being fifteen toiſes, ſhould, in Mr. Muller's opi- 
nion, be but _ or ten at moſt ; one of the faces of the 

perpendicular to the face of the ravelin, 

and the other to that of the baſtion, in order to be de- 
fended in a direct manner; inſtead of the counterguards 
before the ravelin, which are ſeldom made, he recom- 
mends a redoubt within it, as leſs expenſive, and anſwer- 
ing the ſame purpoſe. All tenaillons and counterguards 
ſhould have retrenchments. 

The ſecond method, he obſerves, is deſigned for fortify- 
ing an old town already incloſed by a rampart ; on which 
account M. Vauban begins within, and fortifies out- 
wards, contrary to his other methods; the tower baſ- 
tions are joined to the old wall, and have underneath a 
magaziae in the form of a croſs, round which are caſe- 
mates, or cellars, to hold both men and guns; thoſe in 
the flanks have each an embraſure, which opens into the 
ditch, and thoſe in the faces have embraſuces, ſo as to 
fire out of one into the other, when taken by the enemy, 
and above there is a parapet twelve ſeet thick, with em- 
braſures. Theſe towers are expenſive, and afford little 
reſiſtance; and ſmall baſtions, without caſemates, might 
be ſubſtituted in their room with advantage. The flanks 
of the yrs mat are too ſmall, and are eaſily de- 
ſtroyed from the oppoſite covert-way ; and, therefore, 
they ſhould either be enlarged or increaſed in number. 
The third method differs only from the former, in hav- 
ing two ſmall flanks in each curtin, of about four toiles, 
which can hardly hold two guns each, and, thercſote, 
add no ſtrength. 


FoR'T1F1CATION, according to count Pagan's method. This 


author eſtabliſhes three ſorts of fortification z viz. the 


great, mean, and little, whoſe chief dimenſious are con- 
tained in the following table. 


eo | Great Fortif. | Mean \ Little 
; In all the. In all the In all the 
— — mms other polyg. Mts otherpolyg. e otherpolyg 
Exter. ſides 200 | 200 | 180 | 180 160 160 
c— — 1 3 — — — 
Perpeu dc. | 27 | go | 24 30 21 30 
Faces | 60 60 | 55 | 55 45 50 


For conſtructing the mean fortification, let AB (Ag. 20.) 
be the ſide of a regular polygon, e. g. of a hexagon, and 
equal to a hundred and eighty tolſes. Biſect it in D, 
and erect a perpendicular equal to thirty toiſes ; from the 


points 


FOR 


defence AN and B M; let the faces AE and BF be 
each equal to fifty-five toiſes ; draw the flanks E N and 
E M perpendicular to the lines of defence, and MN will 
be the curtin. Count Pagan, in order to increaſe the 
fire of his flank, made three flanks, raiſed one above an- 
other, and a ſecond baſtion within the firſt. To con- 
ſtruct theſe caſemates, as they are commonly called, bi- 
ſect the flank FN in G; through the points A and G 
draw the line A G, and produce it indefinitely within the 
baſtion 3 produce alſo the line of defence AN; take 
G H=5 roiſes, and through H draw the line HI parallel 
toFNor GN; draw LK parallel to HI, and at the 
diſtance of ſeven toiſes from it, and equal to fourteen 
toiſes ſrom K to L; at the diſtance. of ſeven toiſes from 
K L draw the parallel O P, making it equal to fourteen 
toiſes three feet from O to P; then draw through the 
point P the line PQ parallel to FB; this line will be 
the face of the interior baſtion, having o P for its flank, 
and let a parapet, three toiſes thick, be conſtrücted to the 
three flanks H I, LK, and OP. T he great ditch is ſixteen 
toiſes, and its counterſcarp parallel to the faces of the 
baſtions; the capital of the ravelin fifty, and its faces are 
drawn to the ſhoulders; the ſemi-gorges of the redoubt 
within the ravelin fifteen, and the faces parallel to thoſe 
of the ravelin ; the ditch of the ravelin twelve, and that 
of the redoubt fix ; the ſaliant angle of the counterguard 
is forty toiſes diſtant from that of the baſtion, and nine 
or ten broad at the extremities z the ditch before the coun- 
terguard is twelve, the covert-way four, and the faces of 
the place of arms eight, and parallel to the oppoſite coun- 
terſcacp. See fig. 21. Ne 1. 
This method, though at firſt received with great applauſe, 
has its defects; its triple flanks are too near each other; 
the ditch before the redoubt is but ill defended, which 
ſhould never be made without making tenailles likewiſe ; 
the covert-way is too narrow, and the places of arms too 
inconſiderable for defending the glacis; and the want of 
traverſes in the covert-way is a defect, eſpecially ſince 
the modern diſcovery of ricochet batteries. 
FoRTIFICATION, atcording to M. B.ondel's methed, has 2 
great affinity with that of the count de Pagan ; only that 
the quantity of the lines and angles is differently deter- 
mined. See fig. 22. and fig. 23. N? 1. 
Mr. Blondel makes two forts of fortification, viz. the 
great, whoſe exterior ſide he makes two hundred toiſes ; 
and the little, in which it is one hundred and ſeventy 
roiſes. In order to find the angles made by the exterior 
ſides, and the lines of defence, he directs to ſubtract go? 
from the angle of the polygon, and to add 159 to the 
third part of the remainder, which will give the angle 
ſought. E. g. the angle of an hexagon is 120%, from 
which take go®, and the third part of the remainder 30 
is 10, which added to 15, gives the angle required, The 
lines of defence are equal to ,; of the exterior fide, i. e. 
119 or 120 in the little, and 140 in the great. The 
conſtruction is as follows: let AB /fig. 23.) the exte- 
rior ſide of a hexagon, be one hundred and ſeventy toiſes ; 
the angles ABC, B AD, twenty-five degrees each ; the 
lines of defence A D, BC, one hundred and twenty 
toiſes; let O be the point of interſection of theſe lines; 
biſect AO, BO, in E and H; then will AE, BH be 
the faces; EC, HD the flanks; and CD the ſtraight part 
of the curtin. The orillons E I, LH, are ten toiſes each; 
the flanks are retired five toiſes behind the lines EC, 
HD: in all polygons above a heptagon, M. Blondel 
makes the retired flanks from ten to twelve toiſes diſtant 
from theſe lines, in order to lengthen the curtins. Each 
flank exceeds the flank before it nine feet in height, and 
they are cight toiſes diſtant from outline to outline. 'The 
counterſcarp of the ditch is drawn from the extremities 
„L, of the orillons, parallel to the faces of the ba- 
ſtions; the counterguards are but four toiſes broad, ten 
or twelve feet of which are taken for the parapet; the 
ditch before them is ten toiſes. If from the ſhoulder E, 
as a centre, an arc be deſcribed through H, and another 
from H through E, the interſeCtion of theſe arcs will be 
in the ſaliant angle of the ravelin, the faces of which are 
directed to a point in the faces of the baſtions within ſix 
toiſes of the ſhoulders; the gorge of the ravelin is de- 
termined by producing the . of the counterguards ; 
the ditch of the ravelin is twelve toiſes. The ſemi- 
gorges of the lunettes V are twenty toiſes; their faces 
parallel to the counterſcarps of the ditches, before the 
ravelin and couhterguard, and the ditch before them is 
eight toĩſes; the covert-way fix, and the faces of the 
places of arms, which are likewiſe parallel to the coun- | 
terſcarps, are as much. The * ll batteries, x, in the 
baſtions and ravelins, are ſeven toiſes from the faces; 
and their lengths are determined by the faces and coun- 
terſcarps of the ravelins and countecguards produced. 


points A and 8, draw. through C the indefinite lines of | 


This method is very expenſive, and requites a numerous 


FOR 


artillery for deſence. His tliree flanks ate too near each 
other, and too open, and, therefore, liable to be de- 
ſtroyed from the covert-way, for the counterguards are 
not broad enough to ſcreen thoſe flanks; the low bat- 
teries &, &c. are too narrow and confined; and his 
places of arms are too ſmall ; his great ditch is too wide; 
and the omiſhon of traverſes in the covert way is im- 
portant, ſince the uſe of ricochet batteries. 


FoRT1FICATION, according to the firſt method of baren de 


Cochorn. This firſt method is applied to a hexagon, and 
it 1s ſuppoſed that the ſurface of the water is but four feet 
lower than the level ground. Let A B, (Tab. III. Ag. 24.) 
the interior ſide of a hexagon, be one hundred and fifty 
toiſes ; take AC, BD, each equal to 39, and the capi- 
pitals AE, BF, each 80, and A G, BH, 40; from E and 
E draw the lines of defence to D and C, and through 
G, H, lines parallel to E D, FC, in which take GI, 
I K, each equal to forty toiſes, for the higher faces of 
the baſtions. For the lower faces E M, FN, draw 1 0 
(fig. 25 N' a.) perpendicular to I G, and equal to four 
toiſes; Ox parallel to I G; and g toiſes; then will » M, 
perpendicular to E M, determine the lower face EM. In 
order to determine the tower 3, in rM takerS = 

toiſesz draw S m parallel to E M and = 14 toiſes; i 

Or produced, take r =4 toiſes, and in EM take MV 
=8 toiſes ; then if the points and m are joined by a 
right line, and m, V, by an arc of 609, we ſhall have the 
outline of the tower. From the points C and D Ag. 24.) 
ſet off on the lines of defence fourteen toiſes to V and 
W, and on the baſes YIand WK deſcribe equila- 
teral triangles, and the angles oppoſite to theſe baſes will 
be the centres of the higher flanks YI and WK; and R 
being the intetſection of the two lines of defence, biſect 
R Min 8, and RC in Q, and drawing 1 v5QR 
will be half the tenaille ; and drawing from Ca line pa- 
rallel to I Y, ſo as to meet the tower, on this the 
mean flank may be deſcribed'in the ſame manner as the 
former. The parapets of the three flanks, and thoſe of 
the parts m V, V M /fig. 25. Ne 2.) of the towers, are 
twenty-four feet thick; the other parts Mr, um, ſixteen, 
and all the other parapets, in general, are twenty feet. Be- 
hind the lower parapet there is a banquette of three feet, 
and a rampart of five; and under this rampart a ſtone 
gallery running from one end to the other, and divided 
into ſeveral apartments, which are ſhut from without ; 
and alſo another, going from the ſaliant angle of the 
lower faces to that of the higher, with loop holes facing 
the dry ditch X, fig. 24.) which lies between the higher 
and lower faces of the baſtions; and likewiſe a row of 
paliſades, parallel to the bigher faces, and four toiſes di- 
ſtant from them. Before the mean flank there is a wet 
ditch fix toiſes broad, and another = (fig. 25.) behind 
the towers of the ſame breadth, over which there are two 
draw-bridges, parallel to the higher faces. The ditch z 
is flanked by three embraſures in O r, and the dry ditch 
by two in 10. The great ditch is twenty-four toiſes 
broad, and its counterſcarp parallel to the lower faces of 
the baſtions; the ſemigorges O L of the ravelin (5g. 24.) 
are twenty-nine toiſes, and the faces LP, forty-five ; the 
dry ditch Y is ſixteen toiſes, the rampart twenty-eight 
feet and the lower faces a T are parallel to the higher 
ones, the parapet of which is twenty, and the banquette 
three. In the gorge of the ravelin there is a ſmall re- 


doubt a, about five feet high, and underneath a lodg- 


ment of ſtones, the walls being eighteen inches thick at 
the ſides; the roof is made of planks, covered with three 
feet, of earth. There is a dry ditch going from the ex- 
tremities of the faces to the redoubt, and round its angle, 
having a row of paliſades before it to ſecure the retreat 
from the ravelin into this redoubt ; there is likewiſe an- 
other row going from the extremities of the faces, in a 
round form, turning towards the gorge of the ravelin. 
In the dry ditch of the ravelin, within fix toiſes from the 
treat ditch, is a coffer, and a ditch p of fix toiſes before 
it: this coffer has a wall on both ſides, and the roof is 
planked and covered with a foot and a half of earth ; above 
this is a ſlone parapet of five feet high, with a banquette 
behind it. There runs a covered gallery under the ram- 
art of the lower faces, and another joining the two ſa- 
lian angles, together with a row of valifades, in the 
ſame manner as in the dry ditch before the baſtions. The 
wet ditch before the ravelin iscighteen toiſes ; the coun- 
terguards x, which the author calls cover faces, are twenty- 
five feet broad, and the ditch before them is fourteen 
toiſes ; the covert-way is twelve toiſes broad, aud the 
glacis twenty ; the ſemi-gorges f g, g b, of the places of 
arms, are twenty-two toiſes, and are taken from the 
point g, where the branches of the covert-way meet, and 
the faces F , h 4, are tweaty-cight z within theſe places 
of arms are traverſes of twenty feet thick, and eighteen 
toiſes long, within ten or twelve feet from, and parallel 
to the faces. The (tone lodgments ö, within the pe 


FOR 


of arms, are found by ſetting of twelve toiſes from the 


point GH for the ſemi-gorges, and the faces are diawn 
parallel to thoſe of the places of arms. 

from the places of arms, are coffers 9 of eight feet 
broad, made with planks st the ſides, and above with a 
foot of earth over and before them. There are two ban- 
quettes all round the covert-way, and before the traverſes, 
as alſo two rows of paliſades before the traverſes, 
one of which joins them, and the other goes round the 
covert-way. Laſtly, the re-entering angles of the coun- 
terſcarp, next to the covert-way, ate made a little round, 
as likewiſe that in the tavelin; but the contrary way, 
that is, they are made hollow. 

FokTiricaTiON, according to Ciehorn's ſecond methad. In 
this method the level of the ground is ſuppoſed to be 
three feet above the ſurface of the water, and A B, fig. 
26. is the interior fide of a heptagon of a hundred and 
twenty-ſix toiſes; take in the capitals, A C, B D, each of 
ſeventy- two toiſes ; at the extremities C, D, make the 


angles ACE, B D F, each of NN and ſet off 


ſixty-ſix toiſes for the faces CE, DF, of the baſtions; 
on the interior ſide, take A G, B H, each of thirty toiſes, 
and from the point D as centre, deſcribe an arc through 
the point G. on which ſet off a chord of thirty ; and on 
this chord deſcribe the mean flank GI, which is an arc 
of ſixty degrees, 
Draw a line from the faliant angle D through the ex- 
tremity I of this flank, on which take I a of ten toiſes 
join a E, on which deſcribe the oriilon as uſual. 

he outline of the higher flank is twelve toiſes diſtant 
from that of the outline of the mean; this flank is an 
arc deſcribed from the ſame centre as that of the former, 
the chord of which is forty toiſes. 


From the points G, H, draw the broken 2 of the cur- 


tin perpendicular to the capital of the baſtion, and make 
K nine toiſes long: the extremity of the higher flank is 
terminated by the inſide line of the parapet of the cur- 
tin produced. | 

The tenaille is found by producing the faces of the baſti- 
ons ten toiſesz through the extremity of which an arc 
is deſcribed from the oppoſite ſaliant angle of the baſtion, 
as centre; on this arc is ſet off a chord of twenty toiſes; 
and this chord ſerves to deſcribe the flank upon, which 
is an arc of ſixty degrees; the curtin is a right line. 
There is a wet ditch before the tenailles, of ten toiſes 
broad, with two bridges at each end, near the orillons; 
the one directly over it, and the other along the faces of 
the baſtion. 

1 he dry ditch round the body of the place is twenty 
toiſcs broad, before the faces of the baſtion to which it 
is parallel, and the lower rampart K L twenty-nine feet 
the ſemi-gorges ML are fifteen toiſes, and the flanks 
LN, eighteen, and are deſcribed from the ſaliant angles 
K of the lower faces as centres. 

The ſaliant angle of the ravelin is a hundred and twenty- 
five toiſes diſtant from the curtin of the body of the 
place, and is ſeventy degrees; the faces are fifty toiſes 
Jong ; the faces of the redout x, are ſixteen toifes diſtant 
from thoſe of the ravelin, and fourteen long, 

The wet ditch round the lower faces of the ravelin is 
twenty-four toiſes broad : the work beyond this ditch, 
which the author calls the ſecond counterſcarp, is twenty, 
parallel to the ditch, | 

To find the broken part of this work, join the two re- 
entering angles m, 1; on which take mr, of thirty toiſes, 
and draw rt, rv, parallcl to the outline of the counter- 
ſcarp, each equal to twelve : ſet off twenty-two from t 


to s, and from v to q; and upon theſe lines as chords 


deſcribe the round flanks, which are arcs of ſixty degrees. 
The traverſes in this counterſcarp are drawn at ten toiſes 
from the flanks perpendicular to the parapet. 
The redoubts z in the re-entering angles, are found by 
ſetting off ſixteen toiſes from the points m to n for their 
capitals, and the faces are parallel to the broken curtin 
before them: thoſe marked y which are in the ſaliant 
angles are found by producing the counterſcarps of the 
reat ditch, and ſetting off twelve toiſes from the points 


of their interſections for their faces; and the flanks are 


drawn parallel to their capitals. 

The ditch before this work is fourteen toiſes ; as to the 
covert-way and glacis, they are the ſame as in the au- 
thor's firſt method. 

For TIFICATION, according to Coehorn's third method. Here 
the level of the ground is five feet above the ſurface of 
the water; and the author ſuppoſes an octagon, whole 
interior ſide A B. fig. 27+ is a hundred and ten toiſes ; 
the ſemi-gorges A v, B m, twenty-one ; the capitals AC, 
BD, of * baſtions ſixty-four ; aud the ſalfant angles 
eighty: five degrees; the faces CE, DF, of the baſtions 
fiſty-four toifes ; the paits Q's, Qr, of the tenaille thirty- 
two; the lower flanks, that 1s, thoſe of the tenaille, are 


found by deſcribing arcs through the points, s, r ; from the 


At fix toiſes | 


volts ſaliant angles DC, on which 
ſet off as chords; and thoſe chords ſerve to deſer; 

7 en; Arp roi upon, for the required flanks, 85825 
rom the extremities v, t, of theſe flanks, lines are dran 
to the oppoſite angles D, Go and fix toiſes ſet off from 

to q; and upon q E the orillon is deſcribed as uſual 
The higher flanks are deſcribed from the ſame cenitres 
as the lower, through the extremities n, m, of the cur: 
1 and their chord is ny toiſes. ; 

e wet ditch before the body of the place is t 

toiſes, and its counterſcarp parallel t | * 
46-9; By | pP o the faces of the 
The capital VW of the detached baſtion is a h 

toiſes z the faces are diretted to the ſaliant r- 
inner baſtious; the cry ditch behind the lower faces in 
the detached baſtions is twenty toiſes; and the hi her 
faces are parallel to the lower, and thirty- one toiſes jon : 
the toweis x, and the ditch before them are made in « 
ſame manner as in the firſt method. To find the flanks 
make the ſemi-gorges V a, V b, each thirty-eight toiſes, 
and draw the chords off theſe flanks, parallel to the "mg 
—_ Af, and W extremities of the higher faces 

raw alſo lines to the former, upon which 

deſcribed as uſual, OT Mn One 
The counterfcarp of the ditch before the redoubt 2 is 
drawn from the extremities of the flanks parallel to the 
faces; and at bx toiſes from this, the ſ:ccs of the redoubt 


are drawn; four toiſes of which are cut off from the 
flanks. 


are twenty toiſcs 


The ditch beſore the detached baſtion is twenty-four 


toiſes; the ravelins, counter-puards, covert- 

glacis, ate the ſame here as in bs firſt a” 2 
There are little pits or ponds 1, I, dug between the hi her 
and lower curtins, to hold water, in order to — 
= poſing 1* the tenailles to the flanks. 

r. Muller has urged a number of objection i 
Cochorn's firſt method, for which we 2 RA 
Elements of Fort ificatien, p. 91, &c. and as to the fe. 
cond and third, they are abſoluteſy impracticable. How. 
ever, Cochorn's works were publiſhed before he had 
acquired that experience which afterwards tendered 
him one of the greatelt engineers; and Bergen-op-z00m 
which he fortified, is one of the beſt contrived fartifica- 
trons in all Europe. 


FoRTIFiCATION, accerding to the m-thod ef Schetter, This 


method is divided into the great, mean, and little: the 
exterior ſide of the polygon for the great ſort is two 
hundred toiſes, for the mean fort one hundred and eight 
and the ſmall one hundred and ſixty. The line o "A 
fence in the firlt is one hundred and forty toiſes, in the 
ſecond one hundred and thirty, and in the third one 
hundred and twenty. This line is always raſant. All 
the other lines are fixed at the ſame length for all poly- 
gons, whoſe ſtructure chiefly depends upon the knowledge 
of the exterior fide, of the capital, and of the flankel 
angle: for which conſult the following 


TaBLE of Capitals and flinked Angles. 


Polygons |[IV| V VI VIH VIII XTM 
The — angles teg. N Er 
in the three forts | 5 

| of fortification 4+ 179 194 190 | 95 197 oy 101103 
Capital for the greatſtous DP 
ſort 46 49. [51 [52 | 53 [544 563\ 58159 | 
Ca.forthe mean ſor:] 42 447 4641484! 50 51 521 54,4 
Ca for the ſmall ſor | 29 44421 15 45 471481 5587 


Scheiter detaches the baſtions from the curtin, and forms a 
kind of receſs behind the curtin : ſuppoſe an octagon to be 
fortified with his greater fortification ; let A B, (Tab. IV. 


fig. 28.) be its exterior ſide, and equal to two hundred toi- 


ſes; AC, BD, parts of the radii, equal to fgrty-hx toiſes, 
be the capitals, and draw the interior fide CD: in the 
compals take a hundred and forty toifes for the line cf 
defence, and putting one leg in the flanked angle A, de- 
ſcribe with the other an arc to cut the interior fide in E; 
make CF=ED, and draw through F and B the ſecond 
line of defence FB; at E and F, on the lines of defence 
AE and FB, ereCt the perpendiculars EL and FI, 
which, meeting the lines of defence alternately, detcr- 
mine the faces of the counter guards, or detached baſtions 
of Scheiter. Produce the lines of defence towards the 
capitals, and take the parts EH and FP, each of ſixteen 
toiſes, and biſeCting theſe lines, draw the higher flanks 
parallel to the lower, and make the ſame conſtruction on 
the other ſides ; take the diſtance PO, and with one leg 
of the compaſs in P, deſcribe an arc to interſect the ca- 
pital in the point N; draw NQ and NP, and the coun- 
ter-guard will be finiſhed, About the counter-guard 
make a * ditch of eighteen toiſes, which will give 


the redan RST, and as the fcarp af this ditch forms a 
5 oY ſaliant 


FOR 
{aliant angle towards the middle of the curtin, Scheiter, | 
in order to remedy this inconvenience, conſtructed there 
a ſmall baſtion in the following manner; from the point 
where the lines of defence interſect one another, he 
Iet fall a perpendicular 34 on the interior fide ; and from 
the point 4 on each ſide, he took the diſtances 45 and 
56, each equal to 433 and then drew the faces 53 and 
46 of this baſtion. The flanks are drawn parallel to 
the perpendicular 43, and produced till they meet a pa- 
rallel to P F and E H. The ditch of the counterguards 
is formed by producing the faces of twenty toiſcs, as 
A to X, and drawing a line from X tothe angle of the 
der L, &c. | 
Oe re-entering angle of the ditch, Scheiter deſcribes 
a kind of redoubt K, the capital of which is fixteen 
toiſes; the counterguards are encompaſſed with fauſſe- 
br2ies, as well as the whole interior inclofure, except the 
faces of the ſmall baſtion in the middle of the cuitins : 
he alſo adds a covert-way to that of the place, at the 
foot of the glacis of the firſt. "This ſyſtem of Scheiter 
differs eſſentially from that which M. Vauban executed 
in the fortification of New Briſach; ane yet lome have 
groundleſsly charged Vauban with having borrowed his 
from this of Scheiter. 
For TIFICA TION, according to M. Belidor”s firſt method. 
Let AB, fig. 29. be the exterior fide of an octagon, and 
equal to two hundred toifes ; the perpendicular C , 
dy: the ſaces A E, B F. ſeventy; and the flanks ate 
found according to M. Vauban's method. 
The line joining the extremities à and b of the flanks of 
the ſame baſtion, ſerves as an exterior fide for tracing the 


— — 


front of a polygon, whoſe perpendicular c & 1s thirteen 
toiſes, the faces twenty-two ; the parts 4, of the lines 
of defence, which terminate the flanks, are fourtcen ; 
the dry ditch before this front is ten toiſes at the points 
a, b, and the counterſcarp terminates at the oppoſite 
ſloulders. 

The rams-horns ę, are deſcribed from a point, in the 
r1iddle of the faces of the interior front as centres, with 
a radius of twenty-five toifes. 

"The retrenchments H, are drawn from a point h in the 
{xce at hſteen toĩſes from the ſhoulder to the points &, a, 
and are twenty-five toiles long; the orillons k 1, cight, 
and the flanks n m are eight toiſes retired near the orillon; 
which are the chords of an arc from the oppoiite ſhoul- 
ders; the ditch before theſe retreuchments is cight toiſes 
near the parapet of the baſtions, and its counterſcarp 
directed to the ſhoulders. 

"The ſaliant angle of the redoubt B touches the inter- 
ſections of the curtins, produced, and the faces termi- 
nate on the faces of the inner front within three toiſes 
of the ſhoulders ; its ditch is three toiſes : theſe redoubts 
are a ſtone wall of three or four fect thick, with loop- 
holes in the faces. 

M. Belidor has made no outworks to this ſyſtem, but 
Mr. Muller has added ravelins and a covert-way, made 
in the uſual manner; the great ditch is twenty toiſes be- 
ſore the ſaliant angles of the baſtion, and its counter- 
ſcarp is directed to the ſhoulders; and the faces of the 
ravelins to the out-line of the retrenchments H. 
FORTIFICATION, according to M. Belidor's ſecond method. 
AB, fg. 30. is the exterior ſide of an octagon of two 
hundred toiſes; the perpendicular C D, fifty-five, and 
the faces A E, BF, ſeventy, as in the former; and the 
flanks aie likewiſe found according to M. Vauban's 
method, 

The line @ b, which paſſes through the extremities of 
the flanks, ſerves as an exterior (ide to the inward poly- 
gon, whoſe perpendicular c d is five toiſes, the faces 
twenty-four, and the flanks are chords of arcs deſcribed 
from the oppoſite ſhouiders of the detached baſtions as 
centres, 

This inward pclygon is nothing elſe but a ſtrong wall, 
behind the curtin of which, and about eighteen feet 
diſtance from it, is a parapet or epaulement of earth 
three toiſes thick; and within the baſtions are cavaliers, 
whoſe tronts are circular arcs deſcribed with a radius of 
about twenty-three or twenty-four toiſes; the flanks are 
ieven toiſes long, and gorges thirty-two. 

The counterſcarp of the ditch before this polygon is 
ſeven toiſes at the ſaliant angles a, &, and parallel to the 
curtin. 

The rams-horns or tenailles touch the lines of defence 
within three toiſes of the ſhoulders, and are deſcribed 
lo as to meet the other lines of defence in the ſame point 
as the counterſcarp of the inner ditch. 

The outline of the curtin between the rams-horns is nine 


toiſes from the ditch. | 

The exterior fide hk of the retrenchments within the de- 
tached baſtions, mcets the faces within twenty toiſes from 
the ſhoulders; the perpendicular m n, is ſeventeen, the 
faces h 1, twenty; the chord on which the orillon is de- 
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ſcribed is five toiſes, az likewiſe the retired part of the 
flank ; the flanks and orillons are made according to M. 
Vauban's method. 

The circular curtin and the round part of the ditch be- 
hind it, are deſcribed with a centre, twenty-five toiſes 
diſtant from the points a, 6. : | 

The great ditch is twenty toiſes before the faliant angles 
of the detached baſtions, and is ſuppoſed to be dry ; for 
which reaſon M. Belidor made a caponiere to go from the 
curtin to the ravelin, eighteen or twenty feet wide, 
whole parapets terminate on both ſides in a ſlope or glacis. 
The capital of the ravelin Q is fixty-fix toiſes, that of 
the redoubt Þ, thirty; the faces of the ravelin are di- 
rected to thoſe of the retrenchments within the baſtions, 
and thoſe of the redoubt to the ſhoulders ; the batteries 
in the ravelin are retired eight toiſes behind the faces; 
the ditch of the ravelin is twelve toiſcs, and that of the 
redoubt ſeven. | 5 

The ſemi-gorges of the lunettes R, are twenty-five toiſes, 
and the faces perpendicular to thoſe of the ravelin and 
the baſtion; the ditch before them is eight toiſes, and 
the batteries 8, are retired as much, and are fifteen toiſes 
long: laſtly, the covert-way is (ix toiſes. 


For TIFICATION, according to MH. Belider's third method. 


The figure in this conſtruction, is part of an octagon, 
whoſe fide A B, fig. 31. is two hundred toiſes, the per- 
pendicular C D, forty ; the faces AE, BF, Tak wy 
the parts D r of the lines of defence, between the per- 
pendicular and the brokea part of the curtin, thirty ; 
and the length of the broken parts r n, twenty-five ; the 
orillon is nine, and is a part of a flink found according 
to M. Vauban's method; the flanks are eight toĩſes re- 
tired, and are arcs of ſixty degrees ; the outlines of the 
rams-horns are thirteen toiſes diſtant from each other; 
the paſſages at their extremitics are three, the outmoſt or 
lowelt is deſcribed with a radius of thirty toiſes, and the 
other is deſcribed from the ſame centre. | 
Mr. Muller has omitted the cayaliers placed in the gorgesof 
the baſtions, as being according to his notion ſuperfluous. 
The centre R of the arc K L, is eighteen toiſes diſtant 
from the re. entering angle of the counterſerap; the chord 
K Lis forty-four toiſes, as well as the other face of the 
lunette; and the radius K K, eighty-eight ; the battery 
H is ten toiſes retired. | 

The figure m is a redoubt made of a ſtone wall full of 
loop-holes, with a ditch of two toiſes before it. 

The ditch before the lunettes is twelve toiſes at the ſa- 
liant angles, and its counterſcarp directed to the extre- 
mitics of the oppoſite faces. 

The capital of the ravelin W is forty-four toiſes, and 
ſemi-gorges, thicty-one ; the flanks are nine toiſes, and 
directed to the ſhoulders of the baſtions. 

The ditch before the ravelin is ten toiſes, and the covert- 
way fix. 

The glacis T, before the ſaliant angles of the baſtions, 
is fifteen toiſes broad : the ſemi-gorges of the places of 
arms X are twenty-ſix toiſes ; and thoſe of the redoubts 
or ſtone wall within them, tweaty, reckoning from the 
edge of the glacis T; and the faces are drawn paralicl 
to the oppoſite ſemi-gorges. 

The redoubts 5 within the lunettes, are alſo made of a 
wall three or four feet thick, full of loop-holes, with a 
ditch of three toiſes before them. 

The dimenſions of the arrows and detached redoubts, are 
the ſame as thoſe in M.Vauban's method, only the arrows 
have flanks parallel to the paſlage of ten toiſes. 

The ſeveral ſyſtems of Pagan, Vauban, Coehorn,Blondel, 
and Belidor, may be ſeen at one view in Tab. V. fig. 32. 


FoRTIF1CATION, according to Mr. Muller's firſt method. 


LetAB, Tab. VI. fig. 33. be the exterior ſide of a polygon of 
any length, e. gr. a hundred and cighty toiſes ; make the 
perpendiculac C D of any length, as the ſixth, fifth or 
fourth part of the exterior ſide, according to the expence 
or importance of the place: here it is the ſixth part or 
thirty toiſes ; ſet off fifty toiſes or more for the faces BH, 
AE, or rather? of the exterior ſide; from the ſaliant 
angle A deſcribe an arc with the radius A I of twent 

toiſes, that is two or three toiſes more than the breadt 

of the ditch 3 draw from the oppoſite ſhoulder H a tan- 
gent H I to that arc, and from the angle A the indefinite 
line A b parallel to that tangent ; then, if from the angle 
A as centre an arc a b be deſcribed with any radius, the 
flank G H is drawn parallel to the chord a b: one of the 
flanks being thus found, the others will be found by 
taking the diſtance D G, between the perpendicular and 
the angle of the flank, and carrying it from the extre- 
mities of all the perpendiculars on the lines of defence, 
as from DtoF; this being done, the counterfcarp of 
the ditch is drawn parallel to the line HI or to A b; and 
having the points or re-entering angle O, its diſtance from 
the extremity of the perpendicular being carried all round 
will give the re-entering angles before the other fronts. 
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The tenailles h k, which M. Belidor has invented, and 
called them rams-horns, are deſcribed, by ſetting off 
three toiſes from the ſhoulder Q of the baſtion to the 
point h, and drawing h f perpendicular to the line of 
defence; then its interſection f, with the other line of 
defence produced, will be the centre of the arc h k. 

In order to conſtruct the ravelin, ſet off twelve or fifteen 
toiſes from the ſhoulder E to the point r, in the face of 
the baſtion, and from the angle G ef the flank as centre, 
deſcribe an arc through the point r, meeting the perpen- 
dicular C D produced at L; from this point L draw the 
faces, ſo as when produced to fall on the faces of the 
baſtions within three toiſes of the ſhoulders; the ditch 
of the ravelin is twelve toiſes. 

For the retired flanks, find the flank QR as before, on 
which ſet off five or ſix toiſes for the ſhoulder or orillons; 
and from a point g in the oppoſite face of the baſtion at 
five toiſes from the ſaliant angle B, draw the broken 
part of the flank; then draw the retired flank parallel to 
the line QR, at five toiſes diſtant from it: the orillon 


may be made round in the manner of M. Vauban's, if 
it be thought proper. 


FoRTIFICATION, according to Mr. Muller's ſecond method, 


with detached baſtions. Let the interior ſide A B, fig. 34. 


' of an octagon be a hundred and thirty toiſes ; take A b, 


B n, cqual to twelve toiſes for the ſemi gorges of the 
ſmall baſtions, and as much for their capitals Ac, Br; 
from the points c, r, draw the lines cn, r b, to the ex- 
tremity of the gorges, and make the flanks bd, n m, 

rpendicular to the lines of defence; the ditch is fix 
toiſes at the ſaliant angles c, r, and its counterſcarp drawn 
to the extremities of the flanks of the detached baſtions. 
The capitals c C. r D, of the detached baſtions are fiſty- 
five tciſes, and the lines of defence are drawn to the 
extremities b and n of the interior flanks ; the faces are 
ſixty; the radius of the arc, which ſerves to determine 


the poſition of the flanks, cighteen ; and the ditch ſix- 
teen at the ſaliant angle. | 


The ravclin is conſtructed by deſcribing an arc from the 


extremity of the flank, as centre, though a point in the 
oppoſite face of the baſtion, within twenty toiſes of the 
ſhoulder, which arc interſects the capital of the ravelin 
at the ſaliant angle; the faces terminate within five toiſes 
of the ſhoulders, the ſemi-gorge of the redoubt R is fit- 
teen, its faces parallel to thoſe of the ravelin, and its 
parapet two toiſes ; the ditch of the ravelin twelve, and 
that of the redoubt ſix. 

The ſemi-gorges of the places of arms are twenty toiſes, 
thoſe of the {tone redoubts p within them twelve; the 
faces of the places of arms arc twenty-five; and thoſe 
of the redoubts parallel to them, with a dry ditch of 
three toiſes before them ; the covert way is fix, and the 
glacis twenty. 

The faces ot the tenailles are ſixteen toiſes, the paſſage 
between them and the flanks of the baſtions three; their 
flanks are parallel to the others, the curtin is drawn 
through the points where they meet the lines of deſence, 
and the inſide of the tenailles is terminated by lines 


drawn through the extremities of the flanks of the de- 
tached baſtions. 


FORTIFICATION, according to Mr. Muller's third method, 


with detached orillon baſlions. Let the exterior fide A B, 
fig. 35. of an oQtagon be two hundred toiſes, the per- 
pendicular CD forty, that is, a fifth part of the exterior 
tide, the faces A E, B F, fifty-five ; the radius of the arc 
which ſerves to determine the poſition of the flanks 
twenty-two; the ditch ſixteen at the ſaliant angles; thc 
orillen fire; the flank is retired five toiſes; and the line 
K d, which terminates the flanks, is drawn from a point 
d, in the face at five toiſes from the ſaliant angle; the 
{houlders of the tenailles are twenty toiſes from thoſe of 
the baitions; the flanks parallel to the others, and the 
curtia is drawn through the points of interſe ion of the 
{lanks and lines of defence. 

Take on the lines EI, F h, drawn from the extremities 
of the faces parallel to the flanks, and which terminate 
the inſide of the tenailles, the parts ln, h m, each of 
ſix toiſes, for the breadth of the ditch z and upon the 


_ exterior {ide r un, conſtruct a front of a polygon, by 


making the perpendicular twelve, and faces twenty toiſes. 
The redoubts V are made of a wall turce feet thick only 
with loop- holes; their ſaliant angle is determined by the 
counterſcatps of the inner ditch produced; and the faces 


terminate within three toiſes of the ſhoulders ; the ditch 


about theſe redoubts is four toiſes. 

The ravelins and covert-way are conſtructed in the ſame 
manner as thoſe in the former method. 

Mr. Muller has made remarks on theſe ſeveral conſtruc- 
tions, deſigned to ſhew in what reſpeCts they are ſuperior 
to thoſe of M Vauban, already recited. See Muller's 
Elem. of Fortification, p. 100, 104, 108, &c. 


FoRTIFICATION, profil of a, is a repreſentation of a ver- | 


— 
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FOR 


tical ſeCtion of a work, ſerving to ſhew thoſe dimenſ 

which cannot be repreſented in plans, and are neceſſary 
in the building of a fortification, This profile is 1 
ſtructed in the following manner: provide a ſcale of e * 
parts, adapted to the perpendicular height of the 9 
e. gr. let a b, Tab. VII. fig. 37. be a ſcale of twenty toiſes: 
and let A B repreſent the level of the .ground plan i 
ſo that thoſe parts of the fortification which are hos! 
the ſurface of the ground, or below it, may be above 10 
below this line in the profile. From the point A, in he 
line AB, take AC= 4 toiſes three feet, for the interior 
talus or ſlope of the rampart ; at C ereCt a perpendicular 
CD of three toiſes eighteen fect ſor the height of the 
rampart; through the point D draw an indefinite line 
DN parallel to A B, in which take DE; toiſes (or the 
breadth of the terre plein of the rampart : at the point 
E erect the perpendicular E F=2 feet form the height of 
the banquette, and draw F H parallel to DN, makins 
FG and GH, each equal to three feet. Draw the lin 
E G, which will repreſent the talus of the banquette 
and GH will be the upper part of it: on the point H 
erect the perpendicular HI 44 feet from the height of 
the parapet above the banquette. From I draw the in- 
definite line I K parallel to D N, in which take Li 
foot and draw H L, which will be the interior ſide of 
the parapet: take LK =3 toiſes for the thickneſs of the 
parapet, and from the point K let fall the indefivite line 
K P, perpendicular to the line A B, and produce it be. 
low AB: in this line take K M=24 ſeet, and draw the 
line L M for the upper part of the parapet, which is a 
talus, that the ſoldier on the banquette may be able to 
diſcover the covert way and the glacis. On the point N, 
where DN interſects K P, as a centre, with a radius of 
one foot, deſcribe a ſmall ſemi-circle, which repreſents 
the cordon; take N P=6 toiſes, and from the point P 
draw an indefinite line P n parallel to A B, which will 
repreſent the bottom of the ditch, the depth of which 
is ſuppoſed to be equal to the height of the rampart, 
Take N O = 5 feet for the thickneſs of the ane 
ment of the cordon, and from the point O draw the in- 
definite line O Q parallel to N P; this will be the in- 
terior fide of the revetement of the point P, where the 
line Pn meets the line NP; take P R=7 feet, or about 
the fiſth part of its height N P, for the talus of the »:- 
vetement, and draw the line N R, which repreſents the 
ſcarp or exterior fide of the revetement; take R S=1 
foot for the jutting of the foundation, and draw 8 T1 
perpendicular to Pn, making it equal to two or three 


toiſes from the depth of the foundation; draw f O po- 


rallel to Pen, and let it interſect O Qin Q; and let Y & 
be drawn parallel to N M, and at the diſtance of three 
feet, for the revetement of the parapet. In order to te- 
preſent the profile of the countertort or but:reſs, when 
there is any, take O Vg feet, and draw VX parallel to 
OQ; VX, OO, will repreſent this profile, by means of 
which the revetement O R is ſtrengthened. That the 
terre-plein of the rampart may have a proper declivity, 
for carrying away the water which falls upon it, let VW 
be equal to 14 foot, and draw WE, which will repreſent 
the upper part of the rampart, and the line A W repre- 
ſents the ſlope of its interior ſide. Suppoſe the breadth 
of the ditch to be twenty toiſes, and lay this down from 
P ton; and on the point n erect the perpendicular en m. 
terminated by the line A B at m, which will be the 
limit of the counterſcrap. At the diſtance of three fect 
from this line, and parallel to it, draw z y, which will 
give the thickneſs of the revetement of the counterſcarp 
nu z feet will be the talus of this revetement, and dhe 
line u m the exterior {ide of it. The foundation may be 
made to terminate at the diſtance of about fix inches from 
the point u. Let m c= 5 toiſes be the breadth of the 
covert-way, and at the point c ereCt a perpendicular c d 
=2 fect for the height of the banquette. Draw d f pa- 
rallel to A B, and equal to one toiſe, in which take de 
and ef, each equal to three feet. 

Draw the line c e for the talus of the banquette, and e f 
will be the upper part of it: from the point f ercct a 
perpendicular f I=4+ feet, for the height of the parap*: 
of the covert-way above the banquet. Produce f! till 
it cuts A B iner; take rg=20 toiſes form the breadth ot 
the glacis, and draw 1 g, which will repreſent the glacis, 
or the declivity of the rampart of the covert way : 4 
this line take l hi foot, and draw h f, which will be 
the interior lide of the parapet of the covert-way ; aller 
which let there be a paliſade conſtructed on the bau- 
quette, and the profile is finiſhed, Encyclopedie. 


FORTIFIED place, a fortreſs, or fortification, i. e. a place 


well flanked, and ſheltered with works. See Tab. Ver. 
tification, fig. 21. with the explanation annexed to it, and 

45 38. which repreſents a fortified place beſieged. 
laces fortified aſter the modern way, conſiſt chicfly of 
baſtions and curting, and ſometimes of demi-baſtions, ac- 
cording 


9 


FOR 


cording to the ſituation of the ground: of cavaliers, ram- 
parts, fauſſe-brayes, ditches, counterſcarps, covert-ways, 
half-moons, ravelins, horn-works, crown-works, out- 
works, eſplanades, redents, and tenailles. See each un- 
der its proper article, BasTION, &c. 

There are other moveable and additional parts; as bermes, 
parapets, banquettes, embraſures, cordons, buyaux, mou- 
linets, chevaux de friſe, chauſſetrapes, galleries, mante— 
Icts, batteries, ſaps, mines, blinds, gabions, and paliſades. 
See each in its place, BERmE, PAKET, &c. 

Several of theſe works, again, conſiſt of diverſe parts, 
which have different denominations : thus, a baſtion con- 
fiſts of faces, flanks, caſemates, orillons, gurge, &c. which 
ſec. 

FORTIV, or ForTLET, a diminutive of the word fort, 
importing a little fort, or ſconce, called a ſo fi-l4 FORT. 

Star Fokrex, is that whoſe fides flank each other, &Cc. 
See Star FORT. 

FORTIORI. 4 multo Fox TIORI. See MuL TO. 

FORTIS Aqua. See AqQua Forts. 

FORTISS|MO, in the Italian Mfc, is uſed to ſigniſy very 
firms. It is ſometimes denoted by FFF or fff, and 
intimates that the performers are to play or ſing very 
loud or -ſtrong, to expreſs ſome paſſion, &c. Sce 
FORTE. 

FORTRESS. See ForT and For TIrFICAaTION. 

FORTUNA egque/lris. Sce EquEsTRisS. | 

ForTuwa, in our ancient Law-Beeks, is the ſame with 
what we call TREASURE-trode. 

Theſrurum ducente foituna invenre inquirendum oft per 12 
juratires pro rege, Sc. quod fideliter prejentaburit, &c. 
omnes fortunas, abjuraiiones, appella, &. 

Some pretend it alſo ſignifies fortuito occiſos; but this 
ſeems to be very fanciful. 

FOXFUNATE and, in the Ancient Geography, an appel- 

lation which has given the critics and antiquaries great 
perplexity z being the name of a place famous for go den 
apples which grew there; or, as Varro ſays, for theep 
with golden fleeccs. | 
The ancients deſcribe them as ſituate without the ſtraights 
of Gibraltar, in the Atlantis ocean. The common epi- 
nion of the moderns takes hem for the Canary 1Mlands 
this is grounded principally on the ſituation and tempe- 
rature of thoſe iflands, which render the uie of cloaths 
there unneceflary ; and [rom the abundance of oranges, 
lemons, grapes, and o:her delicious fruits growing 
there. 
Ol. Rudbecks has fourd a very different place ſor them. 
That learned author, u makes his native country, 
Sweden, the ſcene of all that is great and extraordinary 
in ancient tradition and f:ble, will have che Fortunate 
Hand. to be Sweden; and the delicious fruits, talked of 
by the ancients, his imagination ſuggeits, were nothing 
but the virtue and good manners, which anciently flou— 
riſhed in that cold hyperborean nation. 

FORTUNE. See PxoviDENCE, Fare, &c. 

FORTUNE, Toxyn, is a name unknown in the ealier ages; 
and does not occur either in Homer or Heſiod; as not 
being invented in their time. 

In after-days it was introduced as a machine ; and made 
to ſerve diverſe purpoſes in natural philoſophy and theo- 
logy. 

Plutarch, in an expreſs treatiſe of the Fortune of the Ro- 
mans, accounts for the practice of the ancients poets, 
who ſeem to make Jupiter the author of all the evi's of 
life. Mankind, he obſerves, before the name of Fortune 
had got into the world, perceiving a certain arbitrary 
cauſe, diſpoſing of things in an irreſiſtible manner, calle 
it God: but the ſame cauſe being often obſerved to act 
at random, and without any rule or order at all, the ſu— 
preme Being came to be diveſted of the attribute; and 
Fortune, or Deſtiny, acknowledged in his ſtead, 

It is not eaſy to unravel what the ancients meant by the 
name Fortune. The Romans underitood by it a principle 
of fortuity, whereby things came to paſs, without being 
neceſſitated thereto; but what and whence that princi- 
ple is, they do not ſeem to have ever preciſcly thought; 
whence their philoſophers are often intimating, that men 
only framed the phantom For tune, to hide theit 1gnorance ; 
and that they call Frtune whatever befals a man without 
lis knowing for what purpoſe. Hence juvenal, ſat. x. ver. 
366, affirms, they were men who made a deity of Fortune. 


Nullum numen abejl, /i ju prudentia;, ſed te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, cœlegue locamus, 


The ingenious Mr. Spence gives another reading of this 
Paſſage. 


Nullum numen habes, ſi /it prudentia ; i te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam cœlogue locamus. 


This reading, he thinks, agrees beſt with the context; 
Juvenal ſays, ver. 356, that the two things we ſhould 
Pray for are good health and good ſenſe ; that we might 


her. Polymetis, p. 150, 154, &c. 


FOR1UNE, part of. tee PaRr. 


FOR 


be the authors of our own happineſs if we pleaſed, ver. 
303. that virtue is the only way to true happineſs, ver. 
364. that i! we ourſelves are prudent, Fortune has no 
power over us; and that, in truth ſhe is no goddeſs at 
all, and has only uſurped a ſeat in heaven from the folly 
of mankind, ver. 266. Fortune was not conſidered as a 
deity by the old Romans, but was made ſo by the de vo- 
tion and folly of the vulgar; and Mr. Spence ſays, tha: 
he has ſeen an ancient gem, in which Cybele the mo- 
ther of the gods, is repreſented as turning away her head 
from Fortune, in an attitude of diſowning 21 rejecting 


According to the opinion of the heathens, therefore, for- 
tune, m reality, was only the arrival of things in a ſud- 
den and unexpected manner, without any apparent cauſe, 
or reaſon ; ſo that the philoſophical ſenſe of the word 
coincides with what is vulgarly called chance. 
But in religion it had a farther force; altars and temples 
in great numbers were conſecrated to this F:rture, as a 
deity, This intimates that the heathens had perſonified, 
and even deihed, their chance; and conceived her as a 
fort of goddefs, who diſpoſed of the fate of men at her 
pleaſure, Hence that invocation of Horace, O diva, 
gratum que regis Antium; in the thirty-fiſch ode of the 
brit book, where he recommends Avguſtus, then pre- 
paring for a viſit to Britain, to her protection. From 
theſe dilfecent ſentiments it may be inferred, that the an- 
cients at one time took HF tune for a peremptory cauſe, 
bent upon doing good to ſome, and perſecuting others; 
and fometimes for a blind, inconſtant cauſe, without any 
view or determination at all, 
If then the word Fortune has no certain idea in the mouth 
of thole who ctrected altars to her; much leſs can it be 
aſcertained what it denotes in the mind of thoſe who now 
uſe the word in their writings. 
They who would ſubſtitute the name Provence in lue 
of that of Fortune, cannot give any tolerable ſenſe to half 
the phrates wherein the word occurs. 
Horace paints the goddeſs, preceded by Nec- ſſity, hold- 
ing nals and wedges in her hands, with a cramp-iron, 
and welted led to faſten it; rarely accompanied with 
Fidelity, unleſs when ſhe abandons a family; for in chat 
cate Fidelity never ſails to depart with her, as well as 
friends. 
She is diſreſpectſully ſpoken cf by moſt of the Roman 
writers, and repreſented as blind, inconſtant, unjuſt, and 
ting in miſchief. Ovid, ad Liv. ver. 52. ver. 374. 
Hor. lib. i. od. 24. ver. 26. lib. iti. od. 20 ver. 51. 
Ztatius, Theb. xii. ver. 505. However, they had a good 
as well s a 34d Fortune, a conitont and inconſtant For- 
tune, the latter of which was repreſented with wings, 
and a wheel by her. Hor. lib. iii. od, 29. ver. 56. 
Juvena alludes to a ſtatue of Fortune, which exhibited 
her under a very gocd charatter, as the patroneſs of the 
poor infants that were expoſed by their parents in the 
ſtreets. Sat. vi. ver. 605. 
The painters repreſent her in a woman's habit, with a 
bandage before her eyes, to ſhew that the acts without 
diſcernment; and ft:nding on a wheel, to expreſs her 
inſtability, The Romans, ſays Lactantius, repreſented 
her with a cornucopiæ, and the helm of a ſhip, to ſhew 
that ſhe diſtributes riches, and directs the affairs of the 
world. In cttect, it is with ſuch characters, that we ſee 
her reprefcnted on fo many medals, with the infcrip-, 
tions, FORTVNA AVG. FORTVNA REDVN. FORTYNAE 
AVG. Or REDVC1S, &c, Sometimes the is ſeen pointing 
at a globe before her feet, with a ſceptre in one hand, 
and holding the cornucopre in the other, 
The Romans hai 2 viriie as well as a mulicbrian F;rtune 
for the objects of their adoration: the Fertuna Viriliy was 
nonovred by the men, and the tand mulichrrs by the 
women. | 
They honoured Ferture alſo under a variety of other ap- 
pellations. The Remans derived the worthip of F;r tune 
from the Greeks, under the reign of Servius Tullius, 
who dedicated the ürſt temple to her in the public mar- 
ket, Neto allo built a temple to Fertune IU he Fortune 
worſhipped at Antium was probably ot the moſt exalted 
character of any among the Romans; if we may judge 
by the account which Horace gives us of the great to- 
lemn proceſſions that were made to her. Hor. lib. i. 
od. XxXv. ver. 22. But the moſt celebrated temple of 
Fortune was at Prienette. Statins ſpeaks of ſeveral Fer- 
tunes there, and calls them the Praevefiine forces. Lib. i. 
Sylv. ili. ver. 80. 
On the reverſe of a medal of Commodus, we have a re- 
preſentation of Fortune, uuder the quality, or ſurname of 
Hauen, i. e. able, permanent; holding a horſe by the 
reins. On the Greck medals we meet with ACVAQH or 
RAAHTTXH, Good Fortune, Conſtantine gave the epi- 
thet antboujia, i. e. flauriſhr ing, to the Vortune of his new 
city Conſtantinople. 
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Fox runr-ellirt. Pretenders to tell fortunes, and to any 
crafty ſcience for the diſcovery of ſtolen goods, are pu- 
niſhable by impriſonment, pillory, and binding to their 
good behaviour, and ſhall be deemed vagabonds. Stat. 


Geo. II. cap. 5. ſect. 4. Stat. 17 Geo, II. cap. 5. 
eck. 2. See Cod j uRATION. 


FORTY days. See QUADRAGESIMA, and LENT. 
ForTY days court. See ATTACHMEMT of the foreſt. 
Fox T hours, prayers of. See Hours. 

ForTyY ſhilling-land is uſed in Scotland for a certain por- 
tion of arable land. The forty-/hilling land of old ex- 
tent contains eight OXGANGS, or 104 acres. 

FORUM, in Antiquity, is uſed in divers acceprations : ſome 
times for a place of traffic, anſwering to our market- 
place; in which ſenſe it has uſually ſome adjective added 
to it, as forum boarium, the beaſ{-market ; forum piſca- 
rium, the fi/h-market 5 olitorium forum, the herb-mar bet. 

TorUM, again, is uſed for any place, where the governor 
of a province convenes his people to give judgment, ac- 
cording to courſe of law. 

Whence a man is ſaid rum agere, when he keeps the 
aſſizes; forum indicere, when he appoints the place where 
they are to be kept, &c. _ 

Forum was alſo a public ſtanding place in the city of Rome, 
where cauſes were judicially tried, and orations delivered 
to the people. 

Of theſe forums there were ſeveral ; at firſt only three, 
viz. Romanum, Julianum, and Auguſtum; but that num- 
ber was afterwards increaſed to ſix, by the addition of the 
Tranſitorium, called alſo Palladium; the 7rojanum, and 
Saluſtii forum. 

The firſt, and moſt eminent of theſe, was the forum Ro- 
manum, called alſo forum vetus; and ablolutely, forum, 

ot the forum, 

In this was an apartment, called the Ros TR A, where the 
lawyers pleaded; the ofhcers harangued ; funeral ora- 
tions were delivered, &c. 

In the ſame forum was the comitium, or hall of juſtice, 
with the ſanctuary of Saturn, the temple of Caſtor, &. 

FoRuM is alſo uſed among caſuiſts, &c. for juriſdi#ton. 
Thus they fay in foro legis, or the outer forum, i. e. in 
the eye of the laws, or the common courſe of juſtice : 
in foro conſcientiæ, or the inner forum, i. e. in the eye of 
God or man's own conſcience. 

There are a great many things not condemned in foro le- 
gis, which yet are criminal in foro cenſcientiæ. 

FOSS, or FossE, in Fortification, &c. a DITCH, or MOAT. 
The word is French, formed of the Latin participle 7% 
ſum, of the verb fodio, I dig. 

Fosst, advance. See ADVANCE. 

FossE, van. See V an. 

Foss, FossA, in Anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, with 
a large apertuie, but no exit, or perforation. 

When the aperture is very narrow, it is called a /inus. 

In the cranium there are ſix internal, and ſourteen exter- 
nal fo//es. The cavity of the orbit, which contains the 
eye is a foſs. 


Foss is particularly uſed for the cavity, or denture in the | 


back part of the neck. 

FOSSA magna, or navicularis, is an oblong cavity, form- 
ing the inſide of the pudendum muliebre, and which pre- 
ſents itfelf upon opening the labia; and in the middle 
whereof are the carunculæ myrtiformes. See Tab. Anat, 
(Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. t. 

Fossa, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, was a ditch full of water, 
where women committing felony were drowned; as men 
were hanged. Nam & ipſi in omnibus tenementis ſuis am- 
nem ab antiquo legalem habuerc juſtitiam, videlicet ferrum, 
ſoſſam, fſurcas, & ſimilia. In another ſenſe it is taken 
for a grave, as appears by theſe old verſes. 


Hic jacent in ſoſſa Bede venerabilis ofſa : 
Hic eſi foſſatus, qui bis erat hic cathedratus. 


Foss-way was anciently one of the four great Roman high- 
ways of England : ſo called, according to Camden, be- 
cauſe it was ditched on both ſides, which was the Ro- 
man method of making high ways. 

FOSSARII, in Antiquity, a kind of officers in the Eaſtern 
church, whoſe buſineſs was to inter the dead. 

Ciaconius relates, that Conſtantine created nine hundred 
and fifty /oſſaries, whom he took out of the divers col- 
leges or companies of tradeſmen: he adds, that they 
were exempted from taxes, ſervices, burdenſome oflices, 
&c. 
F. Goar, in his notes on the Greek Euchologion, inſinu- 
ates that the /oſ/arii were eſtabliſhed in the times of the 
apoſtles; and that the young men, who carried off the 
body of Ananias, and thole perſons full of the fear of 
God, who interred St. Stephen, were of the number. 
St. Jerom aſſures us, that the rank of 7ofſarit held the firſt 
place among the clerks; but he is to be underſtood of 


thoſe clerks only, who had the diceion and intendance 
of the interment of the devout. 


conctete, and terrene ſubſtances. 


, doms; viz fo// or mineral, vegetable, and animal. 
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FOSSIL, in Natural Hiſtoy 


, is ufed in a general ſenſe 
for any thing dug up, or found under ground, Such we 
all minerals, metals, rock ſalts, &c. 

Foſſils is uſed in a more confined ſenſe by Linnzus, tg 
denote the third claſs of ſtones: and includes petrified, 


The chemiſts divide all bodies into three clafſes, or king- 
Feſfils may be diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Such as are native; of 
the earth; and, 2. Such as are adventitions, and repo- 
ſited therein by any extraordinary meaus; as earthquakes 
deluges, &c. : 

Foss1T.s, native, or Foss ius properly ſ called, are ſenſible 

bodies generated and growing in the earth, and ſound 
either buried in it, or lying on its ſurface 3 whoſe conſti. 
tuent parts are ſo ſimple and homogeneous, that there!“ 
no apparent diſtinction of veſſels and juiccs ; nor any 
difference between the part, and the whole. 
The firſt perſon who attempted to reduce the ſubject of 
feſfls into a regular ſcience, was Dr. Woodward, who 
publiſhed a method of arrangement, ſounded on the 
growth, ſtruQture, and texture of ite. But this fut. 
tem being found inſuſſicient for diltinguiſhing the bodies 
of the foil kingdom with accuracy, was ſucceeded hy 
the method of dividing theſe bodies, according to th 
various changes produced on them by fire, into calce: ;;, 
apyri, vitreſcentes, &c. eſtabliſhed by the Swedifh and 
German authors; and this method now univerſally pte- 
vails. The mineralogy of Wallerius is on this plan ; 
however, other writers, as Dr. Hill, Mendes da Coſta, 
&c. have endeavoured to form a new ſyſtem from the 
combined principles of Woodward and Wallerius; and 
arranged foffols, not only according to their growth, tex- 
ture, and ftruCture, but alſo their principles and quali- 
ties, as diſcovered by the aid of fire and acid mentirua, 
Native foffris are either /imple, or compound. 

Foss1Ls, /:mple, are thoſe, whoſe parts, however divided, 
are all of the ſame nature, i. e. of the ſame gravity, mag- 
nitude, figure, hardneſs, and mobility. 

Such is quickſilver, which, however divided, is always 
found the ſame. g 
Of ils naturally and eſſentially ſimple, ſome, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hill, in his Hiſtory of Foils, are neither in- 
flammable nor ſoluble in water, of which he reckons 
three ſeries; as thoſe of no regular ſtructure or deter- 
minate figure, comprehending the ſimple EarTHs, of 
which there are ſeveral orders and genera ; thoſe of a re- 
gular ſtructure, and no determinate figure, of which fe- 
ries there are three claſſes, viz. the TALCs, the IHA. 
RI, and the GYPSUMs, each of which is again ſubi- 
vided into orders and genera and thoſe of a regular 
ſtructure and a determinate figure, comprehending three 
claſſes, viz, the SELENIT&X, CRYSTALS, and SPAKS, 
which include various orders and genera. Other ſimple 
foſſils, though uninflammable, are ſoluble in water; ſuch 
are the ſimple SALTS: and others, on the contrary, are 
inflammable, but not ſoluble in water; of which there 
are two ſeries, viz. thoſe of a ſolid form, comprehend- 
ing the PHLOGIDIAUGIA and the PHLOGISCIERIA-. 

FossILs, compound, are thoſe which may be divided into 
different, or diſſimilar parts. 


As antimony, which may be reſolved by fire into ſulphur, 
and a metalline part. 

Of thefe compound s, in the diſtribution of Dr. Hill, 
ſome are neither inflammable, nor ſoluble in water, of 
which there are four ſeries; as thofe that are found in 
continued ſtrata, comprehending the two claſſes of can- 
pound EARTHS, ſubdivided into Loams and Mobs, 
and their fubordinate genera; and sroxkEs, including 
three orders, and under thoſe eight genera ; thoſe again, 
that are formed in detached maſſes of a regular {truc- 
ture and determinate figure, comprehending the two 
claſles of SEPTARIZ and SIDEROCHITA ; thoſe formed 
in detached maſles, of no determinate figure or regular 
ſtructure, and compoſed of a cryſtalline or ſparry matter, 
debaſed by an admixture of earth in various proportions, 
comprehending four claſſes, viz. the scRvuP1, the /m- 
pellucid GEMS, the PEBBLES and $ANDs; and thoſe that 
are formed of a fine pellucid ſubſtance, of great hard- 
neſs, and never fouled by an admixture of earthy, or any 
other coarſe matter, but ſuſceptible of elegant tinges 
from metalline particles, of which ſeries there is only one 
claſs, including the pellucid EMS, of which there ad 
two genera, Viz. ſuch as retain one ſimple and peinm- 
nent appearance in all lights, as the diamond, the cat- 
buncle, the ruby, the garnet, the hyacinth, the ame- 
thyſt, the ſapphire, the beryl, the emerald, the pralus, 
the chryſolite, and the topazz and ſuch as exhibit wa- 
riable colours, when viewed in different lights, as me 
opal and aſteria. Other compound foſſils are ſoluble in 
water, but not inflammable, as all the metallic SALTS» 
ſome of which are found naturally in a ſolid form, 45 
VITRIOL and chALCAN& TUM; and others in a liquid 


ſtate, 
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ſtate, ſuch as the water from which the blue Cyprian vi- 
triol is procured ; and others are inflammable, but not ſo- 
luble in water, of which there are three clafles, viz. the 
MARCASITES, the pYRIT#, and PHLOGONIZE. 

Dr. Hill adds a third general diviſion of foils, including 
the metallic fili, ſome of which are ſuſible by fire, and 
not malleable in their pureſt ſtate; ſuch are antimony, 
biſmuth, cobalt, zinc, and quickfilver; and others are 
fuſible by fire, but concrete again in the cold, and be- 
come malleable, or diſtenſible, and duQile under the 
hammer : ſuch are tin, iton, copper, filver, lead, and 
gold. See STONES. Fs 
Foss11.5, advertitious, or forrign, include the ſubterraneous 
exuvi of ſea and land animals, and even vegetables; as 
ſhells, bones, tec th, leaves, ſtalks, &c. which are ſound 
buried in great abundance, in divers parts of the earth. 
See Foffile PLANTS. SHELLS, Woop, &c. 
heſe extraneous f-ſfils have employed the curioſity of ſe- 
yeral of our lateſt naturaliſts, who have each their ſeve- 
ral ſyſtem to account for the ſurpriſing appearances of pe- 
trißed ſea-filhes, in places far remote from the ſea, and 
on the tops of mountains ; ſhells in the middle of quar- 
ries of ſtone; and of elephants teeth, and bones of di 
vers animals, peculiar to the ſouthern climates, and 
plants only growing in the Eaſt, found e in our 
northern and weltern parts. 
Some will have theſe ſhells, &c. to be real ſtones, and 
{tone plants, formed after the uſual manner of other 
figured ſtones; of which opinion is our learned Dr. 
Liſter, 
'That author, though he allows of petrified ſhells on the 
ſca-ſhores, will by no means agtee that there are any 
ſuch netrifaQions in the midland countries. The thell- 
like ſtones, found in our quarries, he contends, are /a- 
pides ſui generts ; and never were any pa't of an animal. 
His reaſons are, that their matter and texture are perfectly 
the ſame with that of the rock or quarry, whence they 
are taken; as iron-ſtone ſhells are all iron- ſtone; ſpar, 
or cryſtaline, all ſpar, &c. Add, that the quarries of 
diffcrent ſtone yield different ſorts of theſe ſhelis ; and 
that there are no animals in nature, which yield any thing 
exactly like many of them. N 

zut to this erroneous doctrine it is to be anſwered, 1. 
That theſe ſhells found under- ground are often perfectly 
conformable to thote in the ſea in figure, ſubſtance, mog- 
nitude, &c. 2. The ſubſtance of theſe foffils often allo 
differs eſſentially from the common ſubſtance of ſtones. 
It is true, we frequently find them covered, or impreg- 
nated with a mineral, or ſtony matter, which has gra- 
dually infinuated itfelf into the pores 3 but it is in many 
caſes eaſy to diſtinguith that matter from the ſubſtance 
of the thell. | 

Another opinion is, that theſe i ſhells, with all other 
foreign bodies found within the earth, 2s bones, trees, 
plants, &c. were buried therein at the time of the uni- 
verſal DELUGE ; and that having been penetrated either 
by the bituminous matter, abounding chiefly in watery 
places, or by the. ſalts of the earth, they have been pre- 
ſerved entire, and ſometimes petrified, 

Others think, that thoſe ſhell, found at the tops of the 
higheſt mountains, could never have been carried thither 
by the waters, even of the deluge z inaſmuch as moſt of 
theſe aquatic animals, on account of the weight of their 
ſhells, always remain at the bottum of the water, and 
never move but cloſe along the ground. 

They imagine, that a year's continuance of the waters of 
the deluge, intermixed with the falt waters of the ſea, 
upon the ſurface of the errth, might well give occaſion 
to the production of ſhells of diverſe kinds in different 
chmates ; and that the univerſal ſaltneſs of the water was 
the real cauſe of their reſemblance to the ſea-ſhells ; as 
the lakes formed daily by the retention of rain, or ſpring- 
water, produce different kinds. ' 
Others think, that the waters of the ſea, and the rivers, 
with thoſe which fel] from heaven, turned the whole 
ſurface of the earth upſide down; aſter the ſame man- 
ner as the waters 'of the Loire, and other rivers, which 
roll in a ſandy bottom, overturn all their ſands, and even 
the earth itſelf, in their ſwellings and inundations; and 
that in this gencral ſubverſion, the ſhells came to be in- 
terred here, fiſhes there, trees there, &c, See Journ. 
des Sgavans, 1715. p. 19. and Mem. de Trev. 1713. 
But nobody has fet this ſyſtem in a better light than Dr. 

oodward, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth. That 

author, purſuing and improving the hypotheſis of Dr. 

urnet, maintains the whole maſs of earth, with every 
thing belonging thereto, to have been fo broken and dil- 
ſolved at the time of the deluge, that a new earth was 
then formed in the boſom of the water, conſiſting of dil- 
ferent ſtrata, or beds of terreſtrial matter. ranged over 
each other uſually, according to the order of their ſpecific. 
gravities By this mcans, plants, animals, and eſpeci— 
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F2ss1L -plant. 
FossiLs, marine. 
Foss1tL-!vry. 
Foss1L /alt, 

FOSS11-woed, 
FOSSORES, in Natural /7{://ory, a name given to a ſpecies 
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ally fiſhes, and ſhells, not yet diſſolved among the reſt, 
remained mixed and blended among the mineral and 
foffil matters; which preſerved them, or at leaſt aſſumed 
and retained their figures and impreſſions, either indent- 
edly, or in relievo, | | 
Camerarius attacks this opinion of Dr. Woodwa d, and 
goes yet higher, and advances many new notions, He 
ſuppoſes, 1. That the greateſt part of the ſhells now dug 
from under-ground, had been placed there before the de- 
luge, that is, at the time of the creation, when God ſe- 
. the earth from the waters. 2. That, without 
1aving recourſe to the diſſolution of the earth by the wa- 
ters, one might ſuppoſe moſt of them to have {lipped in 
at the chinks and crevices naturally happening after the 
waters were retired, and the earth ſufficiently drained. 
3- That particular inundations might have ſwept moſt of 
theſe ſhells into the places where we now find them. 4. 
That the ſea may have wrought, or caſt up, moſt of theſe 
ſhells through ſubterraneous ſpiracles and canals. 5. 
That God has created divers ſtony and mctalline bodies, 
perfectly like the vegetables and animals, which we fe: 
on earth, and in the ſea. 
To all theſe ſuppoſitions, Dr. Woodward anſwers, r. 
That it is no ways probable, God ſhould create ſuch a 
number of ſhell-fiſh of the fame ſpecies at once; and 
that purely with a deſign to deſtroy them all again ſo 
ſoon after; that among the i ſhells of the ſame ſpe- 
cies it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh thoſe of different ages; that 
ſome appear preciſely ſuch as we now find them in the 
ſpring, the ſeaſon when the deluge began; that they are 
not only the!ls we find under-g:ound, but alſo bones of 
quadrupeds, plants, and trees of extraordinary ſizes, and 
which are not of the number of aquatics; and laitly, that 
the waters were ſeparated from the earth on the third day, 
and that none of theſe things were created, till after- 
wards. 2. That, on the ſecond ſuppoſition, theſe ſhells 
would be diſpoſed perpendicularly, and not horizontally, 
as they are always found : that we ſhould ſometimes find 
them in the cletcs of the carth, where in fact there are 
none but what are broken, 3. That we have no acquaint- 
ance with any of theſe pret-nded inundations; that bey 
could never have brougit ſhells, ſtags, horns, and ele- 
phants teeth, from America, and the Eaſt Indies to 
England, and the other parts of Europe ; nor the fruits, 
pines, and beeches, frequently found far greater than 
any of our growth. Add, that theſe particular inunda- 
tions muſt have riſen to the tops of the higheſt moun- 
tains, and of conſequence they muſt have been general. 
4 On the fourth ſuppoſition it mult be held, that God 
did not only tente all theſe ſeveral bodies in the entrails 
of the earth, but their ſeveral parts, and the ſeparate 
pieces and fragments of thoſe parts; a piece of ſhell, for 
inſtance ; one 6de of a ſheil, which conſiſts of two: a 
ſhell void of the fiſh ir ſhould contain; bea:ds of corn, 
without the grain; pieces of cedar-bark, without the 
wood; picces of bullocks hides without flech and bones; 
human ſkins without bodies ; a bone without the reit of 
the ſkeleton ; a tooth without the jaw, &c. Add, that 
the /o//il ſhells have not only external, but eſſential re- 
ſemblance to ſea-ſhel}s ; both, e. gr. yielding by ana- 
lyſis, a quantity of ſea-ſalt: that among the il teeth 
of fiſhes, we meet with ſome apparenily worn; and, 
laſtly, that the ſhell-fiſh, called purple, has a long ſharp 
tongue, by means whereof it pierces other ſhells, and 
picks the fiſh out of them; and that in digging under- 
ground we actually meet with divers of theſe ſhells thug 

ierced, Can ſuch minute thorough-pacet reſemblances 
C the accidental effects of a !u/us nature f Sce Making 
remains, PETRIFACTION, Formed STONES, SHELLs, 
&Cc. 
See PLANT, 
See MaRriNE, 

See IVORY. 
See HALT. 

See Woon. 


of ſraall worms hatched from the eggs of a fly, which. 
feeds on the parenchymatous ſubſtance of the leaves of 
plants, burying chemſelves between the two membrancs, 
Theſe animals in general are called by Reaumur e. 
rides, but as they greatly diffef in their ſize, and in theic 
manner of eating and deſtroying leaves, the ſmall ones 
which eat but ſlowly, and gnaw their way in crooked 
furrows, are called by him f-ores parui; and on the 
contrary, thoſe which eat away all that lies before them, 
and are of a ſomewhat larger fize, are called eres 
mami. See ASCARIDES, | 


VOS'TER-!and, in our Od iters, is land given or allotted 


for the finding of food or victuals z as for monks in mo- 
naſteries, &ec. 


FOSTERLEAN, anciently ſignified nuptial gifts ; much 


the ſame with what we now call JOINTURE. | 
7 N The 
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The word is originally Saxon, and ſignifies cilorum exhi- 
bitio, that is, a ſtipend which the wife has for her main- 
tenance. Poſtea Riendam eft cui foſtetlean pertineat, va- 
diet hoc Brigdunia, & plegient amici ſui. 

FOTHER, or FoppER, is a weight of lead, containing 
eight pigs, and every pig one and twenty ſtone and a 
half; ſo that it is about a tun or common cart-load. 
Among the plumbers in London, it is nineteen hundred 
and a halfz and at the mines it is two and twenty hun- 
dred and a half. 

The word is of Teutonic origin, from ſuder. 

FOTHERING, in Sea-Language, is a peculiar method of | 
endeavouring to ſtop a leak in the bottom of a ſhip while 

ſhe is a- float, either under ſail, or at anchor. It is uſu- 
ally performed in the following manner : a baſket is 
filled with aſhes, cinders, and chopped rope-yarns, and 
looſely covered with a piece of canvas: to this is faſt- 
ened a long pole, by which it is plunged . in 
the water, as cloſe as poſſible to the place where the leak 
is conjeCtured to lie. The oakum or chopped rope- 
yarns, being thus gradually ſhaken through the twigs, or 
over the top of the baſket, are frequently ſucked into the 
hole along with the water, ſo that the leak is choaked, 
and the entrance of the water prevented. Falconer's 

FOTOQ Wr, fe Theology, th f 

UE, in the Faponeſe Theology, the name of an or- 
der of deities 2 Ret arder Son called Camis. 
From the latter they obtain the bleſſings of this life, and 
from the former thoſe which relate to a future life. 

FOTUS, iu Medicine, the ſame as fomentation. 

FOUCADE. See FouGarTE. 

FOVEA cordis, the pit of the heart, or rather of the ſto- 
mach, called alſo frobiculus cordis. 

FOUGATE, FouGasst, or PoUGADEs, in the Art of 
War, a little mine, in manner of a well, ſeldom exceed- 
ing ten feet in width, and twelve in depth ; dug under 
ſome work, or poſt, that is like to be loſt ; and charged 
with barrels, or ſacks of gunpowder, covered with earth. 
It is frequently placed before the weakeſt parts of a for- 
tification, as the ſaliant angles and faces, not defended 
by a croſs-fire, and is ſet on hre like other mines, with 
a ſauciſſe. 

The word is French. M. Huet derives it from fecato, or 
focus, fire. 

FOUL, in the Sca-Language, is uſed when a ſhip has been 

long untrimmed, ſo that graſs, weeds, periwinkles, bar- 

nacles, or the like, ſtick or grow to her ſides under wa- 
ter. In this ſtate, ſhe is ſaid to be for. 
A ſhip is ſaid to make for! water, when, being under fail, 
ſhe comes into ſuch ſhoal, or low water, that though her 
keel doth not touch the ground, yet ſhe comes ſo near it, 
that the motion of the water under her raiſes the mud 
from the bottom, and ſo fouls the water. 

Foul is alſo a ſea term, importing the running of one ſhip 
againſt another. This happens ſometimes by the ungo- 
vernable violence of the wind, and ſometimes by the 
careleſſneſs of the people on board; and ſometimes hap- 
pens to ſhips of the ſame convoy ; ſometimes to fuch as 
meet accidentally ; and ſometimes to ſuch as are in port, 
by means of others coming in. The damages occaſioned 
by running foul, are of the nature of thoſe in which both 

arties muſt bear a part ; they are uſually made half to 
Fall upon the ſufferer, and half upon the veſſel which did 
the injury; but in caſes where it is evidently the fault of 
the maſter of the veſſel, he alone is to bear the damage. 

Foul ground of a road, bay, ſea-coaſt, ot harbour, ſigui- 
fies that which is rocky, or abounding with ſhallows, or 
otherwiſe dangerous. 

Foul hawſe denotes that the cables are turned round each | 
other, by the winding or turning about of a ſhip while 
ſhe rides at anchor, 

Foul wind expreſſes that which is unfavourable, or con- 
trary to the courſe of the ſhip, in oppoſition to large or 
fair. 

Fo ul. feeding, in the Manege, denotes a voracious appetite, 
to which ſome horſes are ſubject, which, though not pro- 
perly a diſeaſe, is the cauſe of various maladies, It is 
commonly the effect of ſome latent diſtemper, and fre- 

uently occaſioned by worms irritating the inteſtines. 
Foul feeders will leave their hay to eat their litter, even 
when it is ſoaked with their dung and urine, and diſco- 
ver a vitiated as well as a voracious appetite. The beſt 
remedy in caſes of this kind is to begin with purging, 
and to diſſolve chalk in their water, and afterwards to 
give them good exerciſe. The following draught will 
alſo ſerve to blunt their appetites : take a large handful 
of the roots of marſhmallows ; cummin ſeeds, and fenu- 

reek ſeeds, of each an ounce ; liquorice roots fliced, 

alf an ounce; boil them in three pints of water, till 
the roots are ſoft and ſlimy ; then pour off the decoction, 
and diſſolve in it an ounce of gum arabic, and add four 
ounces of linſced oil. Let the horſe have four handfuls 


of this mixture every morning faſting, till-his apy 
abates. Care ſhould alſo be hes hos the Male pa 
clean as poſſible. Gibſon's Farriery. 
FOULDAGE. Sce Fat DaGE. . 
FOULNESS of colours, in Painting, it uſed in oppoſition to 
brightneſs, and denotes a defech of purity. It is ſome- 
times called breaking the colour. 
OULNESS in wounds, When what the ſurgeon calls un- 
cleanneſs or 7 is perceived in a wound, that is, 
when the fleſh in it looks ſungous, black, putrid, or li- 
vid, it muſt be well cleanſed before any attempts are 
made to heal it. Different methods of effecting this have 
been in uſe at different times among the ſurgeons ; the 
ancients uſed honey, but the moſt uſual practice now is 
to apply a digeſtive ointment made of turpentine dif. 
ſolved- in the yolk of an egg, and afterwards mixed with 
honey of roſes ; but where this is not ſound fron 
enough for the purpoſe, the Egyptian ointment is to be 
uſed, mixed either with ſpirit of wine, or with the com- 
mon digeſtive. To theſe digeſtive ointments a ſmall 
quantity of aloes and myrrh may alſo very properly be 
added ; and where more ſtrength is required in them, a 
ſmall quantity of red precipitate is to be added. I he uſe 
of lime-water as a detergent is alſo very great, and yer 
more ſo, if there be added to every pint of it twenty or 
thirty grains of ſublimate ; this makes what is called the 
PHAGEDANiC water. Applications of this kind are to be 
continued till the wound is entirely clean, and then it is 
to be healed with the common digeſtives, &c. Hieſte:'s 
Surgery, p. 42. | 
FOUMART, a name uſed in ſome parts of England for the 
WEASEL, called alſo, in ſome places, the firchet. See 
PoLE-cat. 
FOUNDATION, that part of a building which is under- 
ground: or that maſs of ſtone, &c. which ſupports 
a building; or upon which the walls of the ſuperſtrutture 
are raiſed : or, it is the coffer, or bed, dug below the le- 
vel of the ground, to raiſe a building upon. 
The foundation either takes up the whole area and extent 
of the building, as when there are to be vaults, cellars, 
or the like; or it is drawn in cuts, or trenches, as when 
only walls are to be raiſed. 
The foundation is properly ſo much of the maſonry, as 
reaches as high as the ſurface of the ground; and this is 
always tobe proportioned to the load or weight of the 
building which it is to bear. 
Sometimes it is maſſive, and continued under the whole 
building; as inthe antique arches, and aqucducts, and 
ſome amphitheatres : more uſually it is only in ſpaces, or 
intervals ; either to avoid expence, or becauſe the vacui- 
ties are at too rom a diſtance; in which latter caſe they 
make uſe of inſulated pillars, buund together by arches. 
That we may found our habitation firmly, ſays fir H. 
Wotton, we mult firſt examine the bed of earth, upon 
which we are to build ; and then the under-ceilings, or 
ſubſtruction, as the ancients called it. For the former 
we have the general precept in Vitruvius. Sul/ru#?:cnes 
fundationes fodiantur, ſi queant inveniri ad ſolidum, & in 
ſolids : by which he recommends not only a diligent, but 
even jealous examination of what the ſoil will bear; ad- 
viſing us not to reſt upon any appearing ſolidity, unleſs 
the whole mould, through which we cut, have likewiſe 
been ſolid. 
But how deep we ſhould go in this ſearch, he has no 
where determined, as perhaps depending more on diſcte— 
ton than regularity, according to the weight of the 
work: yet Palladio has venture to reduce it to a rule; 
allowing for the cavaſione, i. e. the hollowing or under- 
digging, a ſixth part of the height of the whole fabric, 
unleſs there be cellars under-ground, in which caſe he 
would have it ſomehat lower. 
The foundations of buildings are either natural or ariifi- 
cial. Natural, as when we build on a rock, or a very ſo- 
lid earth; in which caſe we need not ſeek for any farther 
ſtrengthening. Artificial, where the ground is ſandy, or 
marſhy, or has lately been dug. In the former caſe, the 
architect muſt adjuſt the depth of the ſcundation by the 
height, weight, &c. of the building: a ſixth part of the 
whole height is looked on as a medium ; and as to thick- 
neſs, double that of the width of the wall, is a good rule- 
Architects ought to uſe the utmoſt diligence in regard to 
foundations, ſince of all errors which may happen in build- 
ing, an error in this point is moſt pernicious, 
The ground fit for building upon is of various kinds; 
ſometimes it is ſo hard as ſcarce to be cut with iron; in 
other places it is (tiff, blackiſh, or whitiſh. This laſt is 
reckoned the weakeſt; and, in general, that is the be 
which requires moſt labour in cutting or digging» 
When the one is very bad, you mult get large oaken 
piles of ſuch a length as may reach the ſound ground, 
and whoſe diameter muſt be about one twelfth part of 
their length: theſe muſt be driven down with a en 
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middle walls as well as the outer ones; and upon their 


ground be only faulty in ſome places, arches may be 
turned over them, by which means no part of the weight 
of the building will reſt upon them. 

As to the rules neceſſary to be obſerved in conſtructing 
the ground-work, they are theſe : 1. That the bottom of 
the trench be made exactly level, 2, [hat the loweſt 
ledge or row be all of ſtone, laid cloſe together. 3. That 
the breadth of the ground-work be at leaſt double that of 
the wall that is to be raiſed on it. However, art ought 
always to give way to diſcretion, for the breadth may be 
regulated according to the goodneſs of the ground, and 
the weight of the intended edifice. 4. That the founda- 
tien be made to diminiſh as it riſes, only care muſt be 
taken that it do ſo equally on both ſides. 5. That you 
ought never to build upon the ruins of an old foundation, 
unleſs well aſſured of i's depth and goodneſs. 

In ſome places they found the piers of bridges, and other 
buildings near the water, on ſ:cks of wool, laid like ma- 
traſſes, which, being well preſſed, and greaſy, will never 
give way ; nor rot in water, See BRIDGE, CAISSON, 
and COFFER-DAMs. 

FounDATION is alſo uſed figuratively for the eſtabliſhment 
of a city, empire, or the like. 


Rome, ab urbe condita; which we ſometimes expreſs by 
ab UV. C. Chronologers make 745 years from the Iſraelites 
paſſing out of Egypt, to the foundation of Rome. 
FounDAT10N alſo denotes a donation, or legacy, either in 
money, or lands, for the maintenance and ſupport of 
ſome community, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, or other 
work of piety. 
Among the order of Auguſtines, there is a foundation for 
the marrying of poor maids ; and another for the furniſh- 
ing of truſſes to poor people who have ruptures, or her- 
nias. 
The founding and building of a college or hoſpital, is 
called foundatio, quaſi fundatio, or fundamenti locatio. Co. 
lib. 10. The king only can found a college: but there 
may be a college in reputation founded by others. Dyer, 
267. See FOUNDER. 
FOUNDAY, in Metallurgy, a term uſed by the workers at 
the iron mines, in many counties of England, for the 
ſpace of ſix days, in which time they contrive to make a 
determinate quantity of iron, ſo that they count their 
work by theſe foundays or weeks. 
FOUN DER, he who lays a foundation, or who ſounds and 
endows a church, ſchool, religious houſe, or other work 
of charity and piety. . 
The founders of churches may preſerve ro themſelves the 
right of patronage, or preſentation to the living. 'The 
founder of all corporations in the ſtricteſt and original ſenſe 
is the king alone, for he only can incorporate a ſociety ; 
and in civil incorporations, ſuch as Mayor and Common- 
alty, &c. where there are no poſſeſſions or endowments 
given to the body, there is no other founder but the king; 
but in eleemoſynary foundations, ſuch as colleges and 
hoſpitals, where there is an endowment of lands, the law 
diſtinguiſhes, and makes two ſpecies of foundation : the 
one fundatio incipicns, or the incorporation, in which ſenſe 
the king is the general founder « x all colleges and hoſpi- 
tals ; the other fundatio perficiens, or the donation of it; 
in which ſenſe the firſt gift of the revenues is the founda- 
tion, and he who gives them is in law the founder : but 
if the king and a private perſon join in endowing an 
eleemoſynary foundation, the king alone ſhall be the 
founder of it. 
FounDer is alſo an artiſt that melts or caſts metals into 
various forms, for divers uſes; as. guns, bells, ſtatues, 
bombs, types or printing characters; and other ſmall 
works, as candleſticks, buckles, &c. 
The word in this ſenſe is formed of the French fondre, 
to melt or fuſe. In the Roman law they are called „a- 
tuarii. 
From the different productions, or works of the founders, 
they are differently denominated, as founders of ſmall 
works ; bell-founders ; gun-founders ; letter-founders; figure- 
cafters, &c. What belongs to each, ſee under Foun- 
DERY, 
FouUnDER, in erg is a term appropriated to the 
green-glaſs houſes, and is the perſon there, who in the 
ſame office in the white-glaſs-making is called the cox- 
 CIATOR, 
FounDER's furnace. See FURNACE. 
' FounDERs, 8 See MouLDs. 
FounDER's preſs. See PREss. 
Founpxk, in the Sea- language. A ſhip is ſaid to founder at 
ſea, when by an extraordinary leak, or a great ſea break- 
ing in upon her, ſhe is ſo filled with water, that ſhe can- 
not be freed of it, nor is able to ſwim under it, but ſinks 


The Romans reckoned their years from the foundation of | 
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as cloſe to one another as poſſible, and that under the FOUNDERING, in the Manege, a diſorder in horſes, where- 


of there are two kinds, viz. in the feet, and in the cheſt. 


tops large planks are to be | eg down. ut if the | FounDERING in the feet, ariſes from hard riding, ſevere 


labour, great heats, ſudden colds, &c. which inflame 
the blood, and, as the farriers term it, melt the greaſe, 
and make it deſcend downward to the feet, and their ſet- 
tle ; which cauſes ſuch a numbneſs, and pricking in the 
hoof, that the horſe has no ſenſe of feeling in it, being 
hardly able to ſtand z or, when he does, ſhaking and 
trembling as if he had an ague. : k 
A horſe may likewiſe be foundered by wearing ſtraight 
ſhoes, and by travelling upon hard ground. h 
It may be known when be is foundered on his fore - ſeet, 
and not his hind- ſeet, by his treading firmly on his hind- 
feet, and ſparing the other; or his going crouching or 
crippling on his buttocks. _ 
Sometimes, though rarely, he is feundered in his hind- 
ſeet, and not his fore ; which is known by his ſeem- 
ing weak behind; and reſting, as much as poſſible, on 
the fore-feet. | | | 
The general methods of curing this diſtemper are, firſt, 
by paring all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin, that the quick may 
be ſeen ; then bleeding him well at the toes; (topping 
the vein with tallow and reſin; and then having tacked 
hollow ſhoes on his feet, ſtopping them with bran, tar, 
and tallow, as boiling hot as may be ; which is to be re- 
newed once in two days, for a week together; after 
which he is to have good exerciſe. | 
Or, after he is pared thin, and let blood at the toes, 
his feet are to be ſtopped with cows-dung, kitchen-fee, 
tar, and foot, boiled together, and poured, boiling hot, 
into them. 5 
FOUNDERING in the chef? or body, uſually befals a horſe by 
eating too much provender ſuddenly, when too hot; as 
alſo by drinking too much upon travelling, when he is 
hot, and riding him after it. | 14 
The effect of which is, that the body is oppreſſed with ill 
humours, which take away his ſtrength, and put him in 
ſuch condition, that he can neither go, nor bow hi joints ; 
and, being once laid, he cannot riſe again, &c. his legs 
ſwell ; and, ſoon after begin to peel: he has a dry covgh, 
which makes his eyes water; and his noſe runs with white 
phlegmatic matter. For the cure of this diſorder, take 
tive or ſix pennyworth of oil of petre and mingle it with 
an equal quantity of ale or beer ; then rub this mixture 
with the hand on the part affected and at the ſame time 
hold a red hot ſhovel before it. 
FOUNDERY, or FounDRy, the art of melting and caſt- 
ing all ſorts ot metals; particularly braſs, iron, bell-me- 
tal, &c. The word is alſo uſed for a place, or wo k- 
houſe, furniſhed with furnaces, or forges for this pur- 
pole. 
FouN DER ſed works, or the manner of CASTING in ſand. 
The ſand uſed by the founders, in calting. braſs, &c. is 
yellowiſh, and pretty ſoft ; but, after it bas been uſed, 
it becomes quite black, becauſe of the charcoal. duſt uſed, 
in the moulds. Every time they would uſe this ſand, 
they work and tew it, ſeveral times over, in a board 
about a foot ſquare, placed over a kind of trunk, or box, 
into which it may fall from off the board. This tewing 
is performed with a roller, or cylinder, about two feet 
long, and two inches in diameter; and a kind of knife, 
made of the blade of a ſword : with the twe inſtruments 


turn it down into the box or trough underneath. 
Then, taking a wooden board, or table, of a length and 
breadth proportional to the quantity of things to be calt ; 
round this they put a frame or ledge ; and thus make a 
ſort of mould. 'This mould they fill with the ſand before 
prepared, and moderately moiſtened : which done, they 
take wooden, or metalline models, or patterns of the 
things intended to be caſt ; apply them on the mould, 
and preſs them down in the ſand, to as to leave their form 
indented ; along the middle of the mould is laid half a 
little cylinder of braſs, which is to be the maſter-jet, or 
canal for running the metal ; being ſo diſpoſed, as to 
touch the ledge on one fide, and only to reach to the laſt 
attern on the other: from this are placed ſeveral leſſer 
jets or branches, reaching to each pattern; whereby the 
metal is conveyed through the whole frame. 
This firſt frame being thus finiſhed, they turn it upſide 
down, to take out the pattern from the ſand ; in order 
to which, they firſt looſen them a little all round, with a 
ſmall cutting inſtrument. 


| After the ſame manner they proceed to work the counter- 


art, or other half of the mould, with the ſame patterns, 
in a frame exactly like the former; — chat it has 
pins, which, entering holes correſponding thereto in the 
other, make, when the two are joined together, the two 
cavities of the pattern fall exactly on each other. 
The frame, being thus moulded, is carried to the found - 


er, or melter ; who, after enlarging the principal jet, or 


with the weight thereof, 


canal, of the counter part, with a kind o knife, ad * 
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they alternately roll and cut the ſand; and, at length, 
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the church of the Eaſt. 


the croſs jets, or canals, to the ſeveral patterns in both, 
and ſprinkling them over with mill-duſt, ſets them to dry 
in an oven, 
When both parts of the mould are ſufficiently dried, they 
join them together, by means of the pins; and to pre- 
vent their ſtarting, or ſlipping aſide, by the force of the 
metal, which is to come in flaming hot, through a hole 
contrived at the maſter-jet, they lock them in a kind of 
preſs, either with ſcrews or if the mould be too big for 
this, with wedges. The moulds, thus put in the preſs, 
are ranged near the furnace, to be in readineſs to receive 
the metal as it comes out of the crucible, 

While the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is put 
in ſuſion in an earthen crucible, about ten inches high, 
and four in diameter. 

The furnace wherein the fuſion is made, is much like 
the ſmith's forge ; having, like that, a chimney, to carry 
off the ſmoke; a pair of bellows to blow up the fire; and 
a hearth where the fire is made, and the crucible placed. 
It is the uſe of this hearth, that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the 
furnace from the forge. 
In the middle thereof is a ſquare cavity, ten or twelve 
inches wide, which goes to the very bottom : it is divided 
in'o two, by an iron grate : the upper partition ſerves to 
ho!d the crucible, and the fuel and the lower to receive 
the aſhes. 
| When the fuel, which is t6 be of dry wood, is pretty 
well lighted, they put the crucible full of metal in the 
middle, and cover it with an earthen lid; and, to increaſe 
the force of the fire, beſides blowing it up with the bel- 
lows, they lay a tile over part of the aperture or cavity of 
the furnace. 
The me:al firſt put in being brought to a fuſion, they fill 
the crucible with pieces of braſs beaten in a mortar; to 
put them in they make uſe of a kind of iron Jadle, with 
a long ſhank at the end thereof, ſormed into a kind of 
hollow cylinder, out of which the piece is dropped. 
Nothing now remains, but for the founder to take the 
crucible out of the fire, and carry it in a pair of iron tongs 
(whoſe feet are bent, the better to embrace the top of the 
crucible), to the mould; into which he pours the melted 
metal, through the hole an{wering to the maſter-jet of 
each mould. 
Thus he goes ſucceſſively, from one to another, till his 
crucible is emptied, or there is not matter enough leſt 
for another mould. 
Then caſting cold water on the moulds, they take the 
frames out of the preſſes, and the caſt works out of the 
ſand : which afterwards they work again, for another 
' caſting. Laſtly, they cut off the jets, or caſts, and fell 
or deliver the work to thoſe who beſpoke it, without any 

farther repairing. 

FouNDERY of /atues, great guns, and bells, The art of caſt- 
ing ſtatues in braſs is very ancient; inſomuch that its ori. 

in was too remote and obſcure even for the reſearch of 
Pliny ; an author admirably ſkilled at diſcovering the in- 
ventors of other arts. 
All we can learn for certain, is that it was praQtiſed, in 
all its perfection, firſt among the Greeks 3 and after- 
wards among the Romans ; and that the number of their 
ſtatues conſecrated to their gods and heroes ſnrpaſſed all 
belicf. See STATUE, 
Ihe fGngle cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, &c. had 
each three thouſand ſtatues; and Marcus Scaurus alone, 
though only zdile, adorned the circus with no lefs than 
three thouſand ſtatues of braſs, for the time of the 
Circenſian games. This taſte for ſtatues was finally car- 
ried to ſuch a pitch, that it became a proverb, that in 
Rome the people of braſs were not leſs numerous than 
the Roman people. | 

Among us, the caſting of ſtatues was but little known, or 
practliſed before the ſeventeenth century, 
As to the coſting of guns, it is quite modern; and it were, 
perhaps, to be wiſhed, we were as ignorant of it as the 
ancients. All authors agree, that the firſt cannon were 
calt in the fourteenth century; though ſome afhx the 
event to the year 1338, and others to 1380. See Can- 
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Ihe cafing of bells is of a middle ſtanding, between the 
other two. The uſe of bells is certainly very ancient in 
the weſtern church: and theſame were likewiſe once uſed in 
But, at preſent, F. Vanſleb aſ- 
ſures us, in his ſecond account of Egypt, he had found 
but one bell in all the eaſtern church, and that in a mo- 
naſilery in the upper Egypt. See BELL. 
The matter of theſe large works is rarely any ſimple me- 
tal, but commonly a mixture of ſeveral. We ſhall here 
ive the proceſs in the foundery of each. | 
Method of caſting ſtatues or fizures. See BRONZE, 
There are three things chiefly required in caſting of ſta- 
tues, buſts, baſſo-relievos, vaſes, and other works of 


ſuulpture : viz, the mould, the wax, and ſhell, or coat. 


The inner mould, or core (thus called from cœur, as he. 
ing in the heart or middle of the ſtatue), is a rude lumy. 
iſh figure, to which is given the attitudes and contours 


of the ſtatue intended ʒ it is raiſed on an iron grate, tron 
enough to ſuſtain it; and is ſtrengthened withinſide by 


ſeveral bars, or ribs, of iron. 


It may be made at the diſcretion of the workmen; of 
potters clay, mixed up with horſe-dung and hair; or of 
plaiſter of Paris, mixed with fine brick-duſt. 

The uſe of the core in ſtatues is to ſupport the wax and 
ſhell, to leſſen the weight, and to ſave metal. In bells it 
takes up all the inſide, and preſerves the ſpace vacant 
where the clapper is hung. In great guns it forms the 
whole chace, from the mouth to the breech : and, in 
mortars, the chace and chamber. The iron bars and 
the core are taken out of the braſs figure through an a- 
perture left init, which is afterwards ſoldered up : but it 
is neceſſary to leave ſome of the iron bars of the core 
that contribute to the ſteadineſs of the projecting parts 

within the braſs figure. ; 
The wax is a repreſentation of the intended ſtatue. Tf 
it be a piece of ſculpture, the wax muſt be all of the ſculp- 
tor's own hand, who uſually faſhions it on the core itſeſt; 
though it may be wrought ſeparately, in cavities, mould. 
ed, or formed, on a model, and afterwards diſpoſed and 
arranged on the ribs of iron over the grate, as before; 
filling the vacant ſpace in the middle with liquid plaiſter, 
and brick-duſt ; by which means the inner mould, or 
core, is formed in proportion as the ſculpture carries on 
the wax. 

When the wax (which is to be of the intended thickneſs 
of the metal) is finiſhed, they fix little waxen tubes per- 
pendicularly to it, from top to bottom; to ſerve, both as 
jets, for the conveyance of the metal to all parts cf the 
work: and as vent-holes, to give patlage to the air, which 
would, otherwiſe, occaſion great diſorder, when the hot 
metal came to encompaſs it. By the weight of the wax 
uſed herein, is that of the metal adjuſted ; ten pounds of 
this laſt being the proportion to one pound of the former, 
The work brought thus far, wants nothing but to be co- 
vered with its ſhell; wich is a kind of coat, or cruſt, 
laid over the wax; and which, being of a ſoſt matter, 
and even, at firſt, liquid, caſily takes and preſerves the 
impreſſion of every part thereof; which it afterwards 
communicates to the metal, upon its taking the place of 
the wax, between the ſhell and the core. The matter of 
this outer mould, or ſhell, is varied according as different 
layers, or ſtrata are applied. Ihe firſt is a compoſition 
of clay, and old white crucibles, well ground and ſifted, 
and mixed up wich water, to the conſiſtence of a colouc 
fit for painting: accordingly, they apply it with a peuci}, 
laying it ſeven or eight times-over, letting it dry between 
whiles. For the ſecond impreſſion, they add horſes dung 
and natural earth to the former compolition. The third 
impreſhon is only horſes dung and earth. Laſtly, the 
ſhell is finiſhed by laying on ſeveral more impreſſions of 
this laſt matter, made very thick with the hand. 

The ſhell, thus finiſhed, is ſecured and ſtrengthened by 
ſeveral bands, or girts of iron, wound around it at half 
a foot's diltance from one another, and faſtened at bottom 
to the grate under the ſtatue : and at the top to a circle 
of iron, where they all terminate. 

Here it mult be obſerved, that if the ſtatue be ſo big, 
that it would not be eaſy to move the moulds, when 
thus provided, it mult be wrought on the ſpot where it 
is to be caſt. 

This is performed two ways; in the firſt, a ſquare hole 
is dug under-ground, much bigger than the mould 
to be made therein, and its inſides lined with walls of 
freeſtone, or brick. At the bottom is made a hole, of 
the ſame materials, with a kind of furnace, having its a- 


-perture outwards: in this is a fire to be lighted, to dry 


the mould; and afterwards, to melt the wax. Over 


this furnace is placed the grate; and on this the mould, 


&c, framed as before explained. Laſtly, at one of the 
edges of the ſquare pit is made another large furnace, to 
melt the mctal, as hereafter mentioned. | 
In the other way, it is ſuſficient to work the mould above- 
ground; but with the ſame precaution of a ſurnace, and 
grate, underneath: when finiſhed, four walls arc to be 
run up round it: and, by the fide thereof, a mw; ſſive 
made, for a melting furnace. For the reſt, the method 
is the ſame in both. The mould being finiſhed, and in- 
cloſed between four walls, whether under-ground, or a— 
bove it, a moderate fire is lighted in the tutnace under 
it, and the hole covered with planks, that the wax may 
melt gently down, and run out at pipes contrived for the 
purpoſe, at the foot of the mould; which are afterwards 
very exactly cloſed with carth, as ſoon as all the wax is 
carricd off, 
This done, the hole is filled up with bricks thrown in at 
random, and the fire in the furnace is augmented till fuch 
time 
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time as both the bricks and the mould become red-hot ; | 


which ordinarily happens in twenty-four hours. 'Then, 
the fire being 8 and every thing cold again, 
they take out the ricks, and fill up their place with 
earth, moiſtened, and a little beaten, to the top of 
the mould, in order to make it the more firm and 
Things being in this: condition, there remains nothing 
but to melt the metal, and run it into the mould: this is 
the office of the furnace above, which is made in manner 
of an oven, with three apertures ; one to put in the wood 
another for a vent; and a third to run the metal out at. 
From this laſt aperture, which is kept very cloſe whilſt 
the metal is in fuſion, a little tube or canal is laid, where- 
by the melted metal is conveyed into a large earthen 
baſon over the mould; into the bottom of which all 
the big branches of the jets, or caſts, which are to 
carry the metal into all the parts of the mould, are in- 
ted. | 
K moſt be added, that theſe jets are all terminated, or 
ſtopped with a kind of plugs, which are kept cloſe, that 
upon opening the furnace, the braſs which guſhes out 
like a torrent of fire, may not enter any of them till the 
baſon be full enough of matter to run into them all at 
once; upon which occaſion they pull out the plugs, which 
are long iron rods, with a head at one end, capable of 
filling the whole diameter of each tube. The hole of the 
furnace is opened with a long piece of iron, fitted at the 
end of a pole; and the mould is then filled in an inſtant. 
The work is now finiſhed, at leaſt ſo much as wy to 
the caſting, the reſt being the ſculptor's, or carver's buſi- 
neſs; who, taking the figure out of the mould and earth 
with which it is encompalled, ſaws off the jet, where- 
with it appears covered over; and repairs it with inſtru- 
ments proper to his art; as chiſſels, gravers, puncheons, 
828 The manner of coſting bells, What has been 


hitherto ſhewn of the caſting of ſtatues, holds, in pro- 


portion of the caſting of bells: that which is particular 
in theſe latter, is as follows: firſt, then, the metal is dif- 
ferent ; there being no tin in the metal of ſtatues, but no 
leſs than a fifth part of tin in that of bells. Secondly, the 
dimenſions of the core, and the wax of bells, n 
if it be a ring of ſeveral bells that is to be caſt, are not left 
to chance, or the caprice of the workman * but muſt be 
meaſured, on a kind of ſcale, or DIapAsoN 3 which gives 
the height, aperture, and thickneſs, neceſſary for the ſe- 
veral tones required. | 
It need not be added, that it is on the wax that the ſe- 
veral mouldings and other ornaments, and inſcriptions, 
to be repreſented in relievo, on the outſde of the bell, 
are formed. The clapper, or tongue, is not properly a 
part of the bell, but is furniſhed from other hands. In Eu- 
rope, it is uſually of iron, with a large knob at the ex- 
treme; and is ſuſpended in the middle of the bell. In 
China, it is only a huge wooden mallet, ſtruck by force 
of arm againſt the bell; whence they can have but little 
of that conſonancy ſo much admired in ſome of our rings 
of bells. The Chineſe have an extraordinary way of in- 
creaſing the ſounds of their bells; viz, by leaving a hole 
under the cannon ; which our bell-tounders would reckon 
a defect. 

The proportions of our bells differ very much from thoſe 
of the Chineſe. In ours, the modern proportions are, 
to make the diameter fifteen times the thickneſs of the 
brim, and the height twelve times. The parts of a bel! 
are 1. The ſounding bow, terminated by an inferior circle, 
which grows thinner and thinner. 2. The brim or that 
part of a bell whereon the clapper ſtrikes, and wnich is 
thicker than the reſt. 3. The outward ſinking of the 


middle of the bell, or the point under which it grows 


wider to the brim. 4. The waiſt or furniture, and the 

art that grows wider and thicker quite to the brim, F. 
The upper vaſe, or that part which is above the wait. 
6. The pallet which ſupports the 1 * of the clapper 
within. 7. The bent and hellowed branches of metal 
uniting with the cannons, to receive the iron keys, 
whereby the bell is hung up to the beam which is its ſup- 

ort and counterpoiſe, when rung out, The buſineſs of 
bell-foundery is reducible to three particulars. 1. The 
proportion of a bell. 2. The forming of a mould. And, 
3. The melting of the metal. There are two kinds of 
proportion, viz. the ſimple and the relative; the former 
are thoſe proportions only that are between the ſeveral 
parts of a bell to render it ſonorous; the relative propor- 
tions eſtabliſh a requiſite harmony between ſeveral bells. 
The method of ſorming the profile of a bell, previous :o 
its being caſt, in which the proportion of the ſevetai 
_ may be ſeen, is as follows : the thickneſs of the 
rim, C1 (See Tab. Miſcellan. fig. 12.) is the foundation 


of every other meaſure, and is divided into three equal | 
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parts. Firſt, draw the line HD, which repreſcrits the 
ſiameter of the bell; biſect it In F, and erect the perpeu- 
dicular Ff, let DF and H f be alſo biſected in E and 8. 
and two other perpen:liculars Ee, 8 a, be erected at E 
and G: GE will be the diameter of the top or upper 
vaſe, i. e. the diameter of the top will be halt that of tune 
bell; and it will, th:reſore, be the diameter of a bell which 
will ſound an octave to the other. Divide the diameter 
of the bell, or the line H D into fifteen equalparts, and one 
of theſe will give C 1, the thickneſs of the brim ; divide 
again each of theſe fifteen equal parts into three other 
equal parts, and then ſorm a tcale. From this fcale take 
twelve of the larger diviſions or r: of the whole ſcale in 
the compaſs, and ſetting one leg in D, deſcribe an arch to 
cut the line Ee in N, draw ND, and divide this line into 
twelve equal parts; at the point 1 erect the perpendicular 
10 S 10, and C1 will be the thickneſs of the brim=zt 
of the diameter: draw the line CD : biſe& DN and at 
the point of biſection 6 erect the perpendicular 6K=14 
of the larger diviſions on the ſcale. With an opening of 
the compaſs equal to twice the length of the ſcale or thirty 
brims, ſetting one leg in N, deſcribe an arc of a circlc, 
and with the ſame leg in K, and the ſame opening deſcribe 
another arc to interſect the former : on this point of in- 
terſeCtion, as a centre, and with a radius equal to thirty 
brims, deicribe the are NK; in 6 K produced take K B 
got the larger meaſure of the ſcale, or © of the brim, 
and on the ſame centre with the radius 30% brims deſcribe 
an arc AB parallel to NK. For the arc BC, take twelve 
diviſions of the ſcale, or twelve brims in the compaſs, find 
a centre, and ſrom that centre, with this opening de- 
ſcribe the arc BC, in the ſame manner as NK or AB 
were deſcribed. There are various ways of deſcribing 
the are K p; ſome deſcribe it on a centre at the diſtance 
of nine brims ſrom the points p and K; others, as it'is 
done in the figure, on a centre at the diſtance only of 
ſeven brims from thoſe points. But it is neceſlary fitſt to 
find the point p, and to determine the rounding of the 
bell p 1. For this purpoſe, on the point C as a centre, 
and with the radius C 1, deſcribe the arc pn; biſe& the 
part 1, 2, of the line Dn, and ereCting the perpendicular 
p m, this perpendicular will cut the arc 1pn in m, which 
terminates the rounding ip. Some founders make the 
bendings K a third of a brim lower than the middle of 
the line DN; others make the part CI D. niote acute, 
and inſtead of making Ci perpendicular to DN at 1, 
draw it 4th of a brim higher, making it ſtill equal to one 
brim ; ſo that the line 1 D is longer than the brim Cf. 
In order to trace out the top-part N a, take in the com- 
paſs eight diviſions of the ſcale or eight brims, and on the 
points N and D, as centres, deſcribe arcs to interſect each 
other in 8; on this point 8, with a radius of eight 
brims, deſcribe the are Nb; this arc will be the exterior 
curve of the top or crown; on the ſame point 8, as a 
centre, and with a radius equal to 7; brims, deſcribe the 
arc Ae, and this will be the interior curve of the crown, 
and its whole thickneſs will be one third ef the brim. 
As the point 8 does not fall in the axis of the bell, a 
centre M may be found in the axis by deſcribing with the 
interval of eight brims on the centres D and H arcs which 
will interſeCt in M; and this point may be made the cen- 
tre of the inner and outer curves of the crown, as before. 
The thickneſs of the cap, which {irengthens the crown at 
Q, is about one third of the thickneſs of the brim z and 
the hollow branches or ears about one ſixth of the diame- 
ter of the bell. The height of the bell is in proportion to 
its diameter, as twelve to fifteen, or in the proportion of 
the fundamental found to its third major; whence it fol- 
lows, that the ſound of a bell is principally compoſed of 
the ſound of its extremity or brim, as a fundamental of 
the ſound of the crown which is an octave to it, and of 
that of the height which is a third. Encyclopedic, Art. 
CLoOCHE. See BELL, 
The particulars neceſlary for making the mould of a bell, 
are, I. The earth: the moit coheſive is the beſt ; it muſt 
be well ground and ſifted, to prevent any chinks. 2. 
Brick-ſtone ; which muſt be uſed for the mine, mould, 
or core, and for the furnace. 3. Horſe dung, hair, and 
hemp, mixed with the earth to render the cement more 
binding. 4. The wax for inſcriptions, coats of arms, 
&c. F. The tallow equally mixed with the wax, in or- 
der to put a ſlight lay of it upon the outer mould, before 
any letters are applied to it, 6. The coals to dry the 
mould, 
For making the mould, they have a ſcaffold conſiſting of 
four boards, ranged upon tteſſels. Upon this they carry 
the earth, groſly diluted, to mix it with horſe-dung, 
beating the whole with a large ſpatula. 
The compaſſes of conſtruction are the chief inſtrument for 
making the mould, which conſiſt of two different legs, 
joined by a third piece. And laſt of all, the founders 

7 0 ſhelves, 
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ſhelves, on which are the engravings of the letters, car- | Upon the open place left for the coals to be put in, ate 
tridges, coats of arms, &c. placed the ings that conſtitute the ear. They firſt put 
They firſt dig a hole of a ſufficient depth to contain the into this open place the hon-ring to ſupport the Clapper 
mould of the bell, together with the caſe, or cannon, \ of the bell; then they make a ound cake of clay, 15 All 


under ground; and about fix inches lower than the terre- up the diameter of the thicknels of the core. "Chis cake 
. . . . 7 
after baking, is clapped upon the opening, and ſoldered 
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plein, where the work is performed. The hole mult be 
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wide enough for a free paſſage between the mould and 
walls of the hole; or between one mould and another, 
when ſeveral bells are to be caſt. At the centre of the 
hole is a ſtake erected, that is ſtrongly faſtened in the 
round. This ſupports an iron peg, on which the pivot 
of the ſecond branch of the compaſſes turns. The ſtake 
is encompaſſed with a ſolid brick-work, perfectly round, 
about half a foot high, and of the propoſed bell's diame- 
ter. This they call a mill-ſtone, The parts of the mould 
are the core, the model of the bell, and the the!ll. When 
the outer ſurface of the core is formed, they begin to raiſe 
the core, which is made of bricks that are laid in courſes, 
of equal height, upon a lay of plain earth. At the laying of 
each hrick, they bring near it the branch of the compaſles, 
on which the curve of the core is ſhaped, ſo as that there 
may remain between it and the curve the diſtance of a 
a line, to be afterwards filled up with layers of ce- 
ment. The work is continued to the top, only leaving 
an opening for the coals to bake the core. This work 
is covered with a layer of cement, made of earth and 
horſe-dung, on which they move the compaſſes of 
conſtiuction, to make it of an even ſmoothneſs every 
where. ; 
The firſt layer being finiſhed, they put the fire to the core, 
by filling it half with coals, through an opening that 1s 
kept ſhut, during the baking, with a cake of earth, that 
has been ſeparately baked. The firſt fire conſumes the 
ſtake, and the fire is left in the core half, or ſometimes, 
a whole day: the firſt layer being thoroughly dry, they 
cover it with a ſecond, third, and fourth; each being 
{ſmoothed by the board of the compalles, and thoroughly 
dried before they proceed to another. 
The core being completed, they take the compaſſes to 
pieces with intent to cut off the thickneſs of the model, 


and the compaſſes are immediately put in their place, to 


begin a ſecond piece of the mould. It conſiſts of a mix- 
ture of earth and hair, applicd with the hand on the core, 
in ſeveral cakes that cloſe together. This work is finith- 
ed by ſeveral layers of a thinner cement of the ſame mat- 
ter, ſmoothed by the compaſſes, and thcroughly dried, 
before anorher is laid on. "The latit layer of the model is 
a mixture of wax and greaſe ſpread over the whole, After 
which are applied the inſcriptions, coats of arms, &c. 
beſmeared with a pencil-dipped in a veſſel of wax on a 
chafing-diſh : this is done tor every letter. Before the 
ſhell is begun, the compaſſes are taken to pieces, to cut 
off all the wood that fills the place of the thickneſs to be 
given to the ſhell, 

The firſt layer is the fame earth with the reſt, ſifted 
very fine; whilſt it is tempering in water, it is mix- 
ed with cow's hair to make it cohere. The whole be- 
ing a thin cullis, is gently poured on the model, that 
fills exactly all the ſinuoſities of the figures, &c. and 
this is repeated till the whole is two lines thick over 
the model. When this layer is thoroughly dried, they 
cover it with a ſecond of the ſame matter, but ſome- 
thing thicker : when this ſecond layer becomes of ſome 
conliſtence, they apply the compaſſes again, and light 
a fire in the core, ſo as to melt off the wax of the in- 
ſcriptions, &c. 

Aſter this they go on with other layers of the ſhell, by 
means of the compaſſes. Here they add to the cow's 
hair a quantity of hemp, ſpread upon the layers, and af- 
cerwards ſmoothed by the board of the compaſſes. The 
thickneſs of the ſhell comes to four or five inches lower 
than the mill-ſtone before obſerved, and ſurrounds it 
quite cloſe, which prevents the extravaſation of the me- 
tal. The wax ſhould be taken out beſore the melting of 
the metal. 4 

The ear of the bell requires a ſeparate work, which is 
done during the drying of the ſeveral incruſtations of the 
cement. It has ſeven rings, the ſeventh is called the 
bridge, and unites the others, being a perpendicular ſup- 
port to ſtrengthen the curves. It has an aperture at the 
top, to admit a large iron-peg, bent at the bottom; and 
this is introduced into two holes in the beam, faſtened 
with two ſtrong iron-keys. There are models made of 
the rings, with maſſes of beaten earth, that are dried in 
the fire, in order to have che hollow of them. "Theſe 
rings are gently preſſed upon a layer of earth and Cow's 
air, one half of its * and then taken out, without 
breaking the mould. This operation is repeated twelve 


times for twelve half-moulds, that two and two united 
may make the hollows of the fix ings: the fame they do 
for the hollow of the bridge, and bake them all, to unite] 
them together, 


mill- ſtone five or ſix pieces of wood, about two feet | 


w'th a chin mortar tpicad over it, which binds the cover 
cloſe to the core 

The hollow of 1he model is filled with an earth, ſuſfici. 
ently moiſt, to f on the place, which is ſtrewed, at 
ſeveral times, upon the cover of the core; and they beat 
it gently with a geltle, to a proper height; and a work. 
man ſmooths the earth at top with a wooden trowel dip- 
ped in water. 

Upon this cover, to be taken off afterwards, they aſſem. 
ble the hollows of the rings. When every thing is in its 
proper place, they ſtrengthen the outſide of the hollows 
with mortar, in order to hind them with rhe bridge, and 
keep them ſteady at the bottom. by means of a cake of 
the ſame mortar, which filis up the whole aperture of the 
ſhell, This they let dry, that it may be 1emoved with. 
out breaking, to make room for the meral they pull off 
the hollows of the rings, through which the metal js to 
paſs, be ſore it enters into the vacui'y of the mould. [he 


ſhell being unloaded of its ear, they range under the 


i ng, 
and thick enough to reach almoſt the lower part of the 


ſhell; between theſe and the mould they drive in wooden 
wedges with a mallet, to ihake the ſhell of the model 
whereon it reſts, ſo as to be pulled up, and got out of 
the pit. 

When this and the wax are removed, they break the 
model and layer of carth, through which the metal mus 
run, from the hollow of the rings, between the bell and 
the core. They ſmoke the infide of the ſhell, by burn- 
ing ſtraw under it, that helps to ſmouth the furfacc of 
the bell. Then they put the (ell in the place, fo as to 
leave the fame interval between that and the core; and 
before the hollows of the rings or the cap aie put on 
again, they add two vents, that are united to the rings, 
and to each other, by a mals of baked cement. After 
which they put on this maſs of the cap, the rings, and 
vents, over the ſhell, and folder it with thin cement, 
which is dried gradually by covering it with burning coals. 
Then they fill up the pit with earth, beating it {toogly 
all the time round the mould. | n 
The furnace has a place for the Fre, and another for 
the metal. The fire-place has a large chimney, with 
a ſpacious aſh-hole ; the ſurface which contains the 
metal is vaulted, whoſe bottom is made of carih, ram- 
med down; the reſt is built with brick. It has four 
apertures; the firſt, through which the flame reverhe- 
rates; the ſecond is cloſed with a ſtopple, that is open- 
ed for the metal to run; the others are to ſeparate the 
droſs, or ſcoriæ, of the metal by wooden rakes; 
through theſe laſt apertures paſſes the thick ſmoke. Ihe 
ground of the furnace is bui't ſloping, ſor the metal 
to run down. See Dick. Commerc. Eng. edit. art. 
FoUNDERY. 


FounDERY. Manner of cafting great guns, or pieces of ar- 


tillery. The caſting of cannons, mortars, and other 
pieces of artillery, 1s performed much like that of ſta- 
tues, and bells; eſpecially as to what regards the war, 
ſhell, and furnaces. 
All pieces of artillery are now caſt ſolid, and bored af- 
terwards by means 7 a machine invented at Straſburgh, 
(fee Bering of CaR NON) and much improved by Mr. 
Verbruggen, the preſent head-founder at Woolwich. 
The gun to be bored was at firſt placed in a perpendicu- 
lar potion ; but the machines uſed for this purpoſe have 
lately been made to bore horizontally, and much mote 
exactly than thoſe that bore in a vertical ſituation. VWhilft 
the inlide is bored, the outlide is turned and poliſhed at 
the ſame time. 
As to the metal, it is ſomewhat diTerent from both; as 
having a mixture of tin, which is not in that of ftatues 
and only having half the quantity of cin that is in balls, 
i.e. at the rate of ten pounds of tin to a hund:cd of 
copper. The reſpective quantities of different metals that 
ſhould enter into the compolinon for braſs cannon is not 
abſolutely decided; the molt common proportions of the 
ingredients are the following; viz. to 240 fh of metal 
fit for wing, they put 685 of copper, 5215 of brats, 
and 121b of tin. Io 4200ſ of metal fit for caſting, 
the Germans put 36871: b of copper, 204 (tb of brats, 
and 3073;z1b of tin. Others, again, uſe 1cot of cop- 
per, 6b of braſs, and gh of tin; and laſtly, others 
make uſe of 10of, of copper, loſh of braſs, and 155 
of tin. Sce CAN NON. | | 
A cannon is always Maped a little conical, being thicket 
of metal at the "diver where the greateſt effort of the 
gunpowder is made, aud diminiſhing thence to tie mus 
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zle; fo that if the mouth be two inches thick of metal, 
the breech is ſix. See Cannon, 

Its length is meaſured in calibers, i. e. in diameters of the 
muzzle. Six inches at the muzzle require twenty -ca 
libers, or ten feet in length; there is always about the 
ſixth of an inch allowed play for the ball. For the parts, 
and their reſpective proportions of different ſorts of guns, 
ſee Cannon and Gun, The method of caſting iron 
cannon differs very little from that of braſs. _ 
FounDERY, Letter, or the manner of cafling printing letters. 
The invention of printing letters we ſhall ſpeak of under 
PRINTING and LETTER. : 
Their difference, kind, &c. have already been explained 
under the articles CHARACTER, &c, 

In the buſineſs of cutting, caſting, &c. letters for print- 
ing, the letter-cutrer muſt be provided with a vice, 
hand-vice, hammers and files of all ſorts for watch- 
makers uſe z as alſo gravers and ſculpters of all ſorts, 
and an oil- ſtone, &c. ſuitable and ſizeable to the-ſeveral 
letters to be cut: a flat gage made of box to hold a rod 
of ſteel, or the body of a mould, Kc. exactly perpendi— 
cular to the flat of the uſing-ſile: a fliding gage, whoſe 
uſe is to meaſure and ſet off diſtances between the (houl- 
der and the tooth, and to mark it off from the end, or 
from the edge of the work; a face-gage, which is a 
ſquare notch cut with a file into the edge of a thin plate 
of Keel, iron, or braſs, of the thickneſs of a piece of 
common tin, whoſe uſe is to proportion the face of each 
ſort of letter, viz. long letters, aſcending letters, and 
ſhort letters. So there muſt be three gages, and the 
gage for the long letters is the length of the whole body 
ſuppoſed to be divided into forty-two equal parts. The 
gage for the aſcending letters Roman and Italie are 7 or 
30 parts of 42, and 33 parts for the Englith face. The 
gage ſor the ſhort letters is 4 or 18 parts of 42 of the 
whole body for the Roman and Italic, and 22 parts tor 
the Engliſh face. 

he Italie and other ſtanding gages are to meaſure the 
ſcope of the Italie items, by applying the top and bot- 
tom of the gage to the top and bottom lines of the letters, 
and the other ſide of the gage to the ſtem; for when the 
letter complies with theſe three ſides of the gage, that 
letter has its true ſhape. 

The next care of the letter-cutter is to prepare good ſteel 
punches, well tempered, and quite free from all veins of 
iron; on the face of which he draws or marks the exact 
ſhape of the Jetter, with pen and ink, if the letter be 
largez or with a ſmooth blunted point of a needle, if it 
be ſmall ; and then with ſizeable and proper ſhaped and 
pointed gravers and ſculpters, digs or ſculps out the ſteel 
between the ſtrokes or marks he made on the face of 
the punch, and leaves the marks ſtanding on the face. 
Having well ſhaped the inſide ſtrokes of his letter, he 
deepens the hollows with the ſame tools: for if a letter 
be not deep in proportion to its width, it will, when 
uſed at preſs, print black, and be good for nothing. 
This work is generally regulated by the depth of the 
counter-punch. Then he works the outſide with pro» 
per nles till it be fit for the matrice. 5 

But, beſore we proceed to the ſinking and juſtifying of 
the matrices, we mult provide 2 mould to juſtify them by, 
of which you have a draught in Tab, Miſcellany, fig. 
13. 14s 

Every mould is compoſed of an.upper and an under part. 
The under part is delincated in fig. 13. The upper part 
is marked . 14, and is in all reſpects made like the un- 
der part, excepting the ſtool behind, and the bow, or 
ſpring, alſo behind; and excepting a ſmall roundiſh wire 
between the body and carriage, near the break where 
the under part hath a ſmall rounding groove made in the 
body. This wire, or rather halt-wire, in che upper part, 
makes the nick in the ſhank of the letter, when part of 
it is received into the groove in the under part. Theſe 
two parts are fo exactly fitted and gaged into one an- 
other (viz. the male gage, marked c in fig. 14. into the 
ſ.male marked g in fig. 13.) that when the upper part of 
the mould is properly placed on, and in the under part of 
the mould, both together make the entire mould, and 
may be flid backwards for uſe fo far, till the edge of 
either of the bodies on the middle of either carriage 
comes jult to the edge of the female gages, cut in each 
carriage: and they may be flid forwards fo far, till the 
bodies on either carriage touch each other: and the ſlid- 
ing of theſe two parts of the mould backwards makes the 
ſhank of the letter thicker, becauſe the bodies in cach 
part ſtand wider aſunder, and the ſliding them forwards 
makes the ſhank of the letter thinner, becauſe the bo- 
dies on each part of the mould ſtand cloſer together. 
The parts of the mould are as follow: viz. 

a The carriage. 

b The body, 

© The male gage, 
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d e The mouth-piece, 
f i The regiſter. 
g The female gage. 
h The hag. 
42444 The bottom plate. 
b bb The wood, on which the bottom plate lies. 
ce The mouth. 
dd The throat. 
ed d The pallat. 
FThe nick. 
ee The ſtool, 

h The ſpring or bow. 
Then the mould muſt be juſtified: and firſt the foundet 
juſtifies the body, by caſting about twenty proofs, or 
ſamples of letters: which are ſet up in a compoſing {tick 
with all their nicks towards the right hand; and then 
by comparing theſe with the pattern letters, ſet up in 
the ſame manner, he finds the exact meaſure of the 
body to be caſt. He alſo tries if the two ſides of the 
body are parallel, or that the body be no bigger at the 
head than at the foot ; by taking half the number of his 
proof, and turning them with their heads to the ſeet of 
the other half; and if then the heads and the feet be 
found exactly even upon each other, and neither to 
drive out nor get in, the two ſides may be pronounced 
parallel, He farther tries whether the two ſides of the 
thickneſs of the letter be parallel by firſt ſetting his proofs 
in the compoſing ſtick with their nicks upwards; and 
then turning one half with their heads to the feet of the 
other half: and if the heads and feet lie exaQAly upon 
each other, and neither drive out nor get in, the two 
ſides of the thickneſs are parallel. | 
The mould thus juſtihed, the next buſineſs is to prepare 
the matrices. A matrice is a picce of braſs or copper of 


about an inch and a half long, and of a thickneſs in 


proportion to the ſize of the letter it is to contain. In 
this metal is ſunk the face of the letter intended to be 
caſt, by ſtriking the letter punch about the depth of 
ann. After this the ſides and face of the matrice muſt 
be juſtified and cleared, with files, of all bunchings 
made by ſinking the punch. 

Every thing thus prepared, it is brought to the furnace 
which is built of brick upright, with four ſquare ſides 
and a ſtone on the top, in which ſtone is a wide round 
hole for the pan to ſtand in, A foundery of any conſe- 
quence has ſeveral of theſe furnaces in it, 

As to the metal of which the types are to be caſt, this, 
in extenſive founderies, is always prepared in large 
quantities; but caſt into ſmall bars, of about twenty 
pounds weight, to be delivered out to the workmen as 
occaſion requires. In the /etter foundery which has been 
long carried on with reputation, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Alex. Wilſon, and ſons, at Glaſgow, we 
are informed, that a flock of metal is made up at two 
different times of the year, ſuſſicient to ſerve the caſters 
at the furnace for {ix months each time. For this pur- 
poſe a large furnace is built under a ſhade, furniſhed 
with a wheel vent, in order the more equally to heat the 
ſides of a ſtrong pot of caſt iron which holds, when 
full, fifteen hundred weight of the metal. Ihe fire be- 
ing kindled below, the bars of lead are let ſoftly down 
into the pot, and their fuſion promoted by throwing in 
ſome pitch and tallow, which ſoon inflame. An outer 
chimney, which is built ſo as to project about a ſoot 
over the ſartheſt lip of the pot, catches hold of the flame 
by a ſtrong draught, and makes it act very powerfully in 
melting lead; whillt it ſerves at the ſame time to convey 
away all the ſumes, &c. from the workmen, to whom 
this laborious part of the buſineſs is committed. When 
the lead is thoroughly melted, a due proportion of the 
regulus of antimony and other ingredients are put in, 
and ſome more tallow is inflamed, to make the whole 
incorporate ſooner. The workmen now having mixed 
the contents of the pot very thoroughly, by ſtirring long 
with a large iron ladle, next proceed to draw the 
metal off into the ſmall troughs of caſt iron which are 
ranged, to the number of four ſcore, upon a level plat- 
form, faced with ſtone,: built towards the right hand. 
In the courſe of a day fifteen hundred weight of metal 
can be eaſily prepared in this manner; and the operation 
is continued for as many days as are neceſſary to prepare 
a ſtock of metal, of all the various degrees of hardneſs, 
Aſter this the whole is diſpoſed into preſſes, according to 
its quality, to be delivered out occaſionally to the work— 
men. 

The founder muſt be now provided wjth a ladle, which 
difters nothing from other iron ladles, but in its 6ze, 
And he is provided always with ladles of ſeveral fzes, 
which he uſes according to the ſize of the letters he is to 


caſt. Before the caſter begins to caſt, he muſt kindle his 


fire in the furnace to melt the metal in the pan. There— 
fore he takes the pan out of the hole in the itone, and 
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there lays in coals and kindles them; and, when they are | 


well kindled, he ſets the pan in again, and puts in metal 
into it to melt : if it-be a ſmall-bodied letter he caſts, or 
a thin letter of great bodies, his metal muſt be very hot; 
nay ſometimes red-hot, to make the letter come. Then 
having choſe a ladle that will hold about ſo much as the 
Jetter and break are, he lays it at the ſtoking-hole, where 
the flame burſts out, to heat. Then he ties a thin leather 
cut with its narrow end againſt the face to the leather 
groove of the matrice, by whipping a brown thread twice 
about the leather- groove, and faſtening the thread with 
a knot. Then he puts both halves of the mould together, 
an. puts the matrice into the matrice-cheek, and places 
the foot of the matrice on the ſtool of the mould, and the 
broad end of the leather upon the wood of the upper 
half of the mould, but not tight up, leſt it might hinder 
the foot of the matrice from ſinking cloſe down upon the 
ſtool in a train of work, Then laying a little rohn on 
the upper wood of the mould, and having his caſting- 
ladle hot, he with the bolling fide of it melts the roſin; 
and, when it is yet melted, preſſes the broad end of the 
leather hard down on the wood, and fo faſtens it to 
the wood; all this is the preparation. 
Now he comes to caſting. Wherefore placing the under 
half of the mould in his left hand, with the hook or hag 
forward, he clutches the end of its wood between the 
lower part of the ball of his thumb and his three hind- 
fingers: then he lays the upper half of the mould upon 
the under half, ſo that the male gages may fall into the 
female gages, and at the ſame time the foot of the ma- 
trice places itſelf upon the ſtool : and, claſping his left 
hand thumb ſtrong over the upper half of the mould, he 
nimbly catches hold of the bow or ſpring with his right 
hand fingers at the top of it, and his thumb under it, 
and places the point ot it againſt the middle of the notch 
in the backſide of the matrice, preſſing it as well for- 
wards towards the mould, as downwards, by the ſhoulder 
of the notch cloſe upon the ſtool, while at the ſame time 
with his hinder fingers, as aforeſaid, he draws the 


under half of the mould towards the ball of his thumb, 


and thruſts by the ball of his thumb the upper pait to- 
wards his fingers, that both the regiſters of the mould 
may preſs againſt both ſides of the matrice, and his 
thumb and fingers preſs both halves of the mould cloſe 
together. 


Then he takes the handle of his ladle in his right hand | 


and with the boll of it gives a ſtroke, two or three, out- 
wards upon the ſurface of the melted metal, to ſcum or 
clear it from the film or duſt that may ſwim upon it; 
then takes up the ladle full of metal, and having his mould 
as aforeſaid, in his left hand, he a little twiſts the left 
fide of his body from the ſurnace, and brings the geat of 
his ladle (full of metal) to the mouth of the mould, and 
twiſts the upper part of his right hand towards him to 
turn the metal into it, while at the ſame moment of time 
he jilts the mould in his left hand forwards, to receive 
the metal with a ſtrong ſhake (as it is called); not only 
into the bodies of the mould, but while the metal is yet 
hot running, ſwift and ſtrongly, into the very face of the 
matrice, to receive its perſect form there, as well as in 
the ſhank. 
'Then he takes the upper half of the mould off the under 
half, by placing his right hand thumb on the end of the 
wood next his left hand thumb, and his two middle- 
fingers at the other end of the wood; and finding the 
letter and break lie in the under half of the mould (as 
moſt commonly by reaſon of its weight it does) he throws 
or toſſes the letter, break and all, upon a ſheet of waſte 
Paper laid for that purpoſe on the bench, juſt a little 
yond his left hand, and is then ready to caſt another 
letter as before ; and alſo, the whole number that is to 
be caſt with that matrice, 
A workman will ordinarily caſt about three thouſand of 
theſe letters in a day. 


When the caſters at the furnace have got a ſufficient | 


number of types upon the tables, a ſet of boys come, 


and nimbly break away the jets from them : the jets are | 


thrown into the pots, and the 7 are carried away in 
parcels to other boys, who paſs them ſwiftly under their 
fingers, defended by leather, upon ſmooth flat ſtones, in 
order to poliſh their broad-ſides. This is a very dex- 
trous operation, and is a remarkable inſtance of what may 
be effected by the power of habit and long practice; for 
theſe boys, in turning up the other ſide of the type, do 
it ſo quickly by a mere touch of the fingers of the left 


hand, as not to require the leaſt perceptible intermiſſion | 


in the motion of the right hand upon the ſtone. The 


types, thus finely ſmoothed and flattened on the broad 
ſides, ate next carried to another ſet of boys, who fit at 
a ſquare table, two on each ſide, and there are ranged 
up on long rulers, or ſticks, fitted with a ſmall projec- 
tion, to hinder them from fliding off backwards, When 


| 


1 


theſe ticks are ſo filled, they are placed, two and two. 
upon a ſet of wooden pins fixed into the wall, near the 
dreſſer, ſometimes to the amount of an hundred, in order 
to undergo the finiſhing operations. This workman 
who is always the moſt expert and ſkilful in all the dif. 
ferent branches carried on at the. foundery, begins b 
taking one of theſe ſticks, and, with a peculiar addreſs 
flides the whole column of types off upon the dreſſing- 
ſtick : this is made of well ſcaſoned mahogany, and fur. 
niſhed with two end-pieces of ſteel, a little lower than 
the body of the types, one of which is moveable, ſo a3 
to approach the other by means of a long ſerew. pin 
inſerted in the end of the ſtick. The types are put into 
this trek with their faces next to the back or projection, 
and after they are adjuſted to one another ſo as to ſtand 
even, they are then bound up, by ſcrewing home the 
moveable end-piece. It is here where the great and re- 
quiſite accuracy of the moulds comes to be perceived ; 
for in this caſe the whole column, ſo bound up, lies flat 
and true upon the ſtick, the two extreme types being 
quite parallel, and the whole has the appearance of one 
ſolid continuous plate of metal. Ihe leaſt inaccuracy 
in the exact parallcliſm of the individual type, when 
multiplied ſo many times, would render it impoſſible to 
bind them up in this manncr, by diſpoſing them to riſe 
or ſpring from the ſtick by the ſmalleſt preſſute ſrom the 
ſcrew. Now, when lying ſo conveniently with the nar— 
row edges uppermoſt, which cannot pollibly be ſmoothel 
in the manner before mentioned by the ſtones, the 
workman does this more efeQually by fcraping tlic ſur- 
face of the column with a thick-edged but ſharp razor, 
which at every ſtroke brings on a very fine fmooth Kin, 
like to poliſhed ſilver; and thus he proceeds till in about 
half a minute he comes to the farther end of the ſtick. 
The other edges of the types are next turned upwards, 
and poliſhed in the ſame manner. ſt is whilſt the types 
thus he in the dreſſing- ſtick that the operation of bcard- 
ing or barbing is performed, which is effected by run- 
ning a plane, faced with ſteel, along the ſhoulder of 
the body next to the face, which takes more or leſs off 
the corner, as occaſion may require. Whilſt in the 
dreſſing-ſtick they are alfo grooved, which is a very 
material operation. In order to underſtand this, it mult 
be remembered, that when the types are firſt broken 
off from the jets, ſome ſuperfluous metal always 
remains, which would make them bear very uncqually 
againſt the paper whillt under the printing preſs, and 
etfectually mar the impreſſion. That all theſe inequa- 
lities may, thereſere, be taken away, and that the bear- 
ings of every type may be regulated by the ſhoulders 
1mparted to them all alike from the mould, the work- 
man or dreſler proceeds in the following manner, The 
types being ſcrewed up in the ſtick, as before mention- 
ed, with the jet-end outermoſt, and projecting be- 
yond the wood about one eighth of an inch, the flick 
is put into an open preſs, ſo as to preſent the jet-end 
uppermoſt, and then every thing is made faſt by d:iv- 
ing a long wedge, which bears upon a flip of wood, 
which lies cloſe to the types the whole length : then a 
plough or plane is applied, which is fo conſtructed as 


to embrace the projecting part of the types betwixt its 


long ſides, which are made of poliſhed iron. When 
the plane is thus applied, the ſteel cutter bearing upon 
that part between the ſhoulders of the types, where the 
inequalities lie, the dteſſer dextrouſfly. glides it along, 
and by this means ſtrips off every irregular part that 
comes in the way, and ſo makes an uniform groove the 
whole length, and leaves the two ſhoulders ſtanding 3 
by which means every type becomes preciſely like to 
another, as to the height againſt paper. The types 
being now finiſhed, the ſtick is taken out of the press 
and the whole column replaced upon the other tick ; 
and after the whole are ſo dreſſed he proceeds to pick 
out the bad letters, previous to putting them up into pages 
and papers, In doing this he takes the ſick into his 
leſt hand, and turning the faces near to the light, he 
examines them carefully, and whenever an imperfect or 
damaged letter occurs, he nimbly plucks it out with a 
ſharp bodkin, which he holds in the right hand for that 
urpole, Thefe letters which, from their form, pre- 
ject over the body of the type, and which cannot on 
this account be rubbed on the ſtones, are ſcrapad on the 
broad-fides with a knife or file, and ſome of the metal 
next the face pared away with a penknife, in order to 
allow the type to come eloſe to any other, This opera- 
tion is called kerning. | 
The excellence of printing types conſiſts not only in 
the due performance of all the operations above de- 
ſcribed, but alſo in the hardneſs of the metal, form, 
and fine proportion of the character, and in the exact 
bearing and ranging of the letters in relation to one 


another. 
FOUND- 
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FOUNDLING h»/pital. See Fonndling HosPITAL. 
FOUN I, or Fos r, among Printers, &c. a ſet, or quan- 
tity, of CHARACTERs, or LETTtRs, of each kind, caſt 
by a letter - founder, and ſorted. 1 g 
We ſay, a founder has caſt a fount of pica, of engliſh, 
of pearl, &c. meaning that he has caſt a ſet of characters 
of theſe kinds. ; 
A complete font does not only include the running let- 
ter, but alſo majuſcules, or large and fmall capitals, ſingle 
letters, double letters, points, commas, lines, borders, 
| head-pieces, tail- pieces, and numeral characters. 
F:xunts are large or ſmall, according to the demand of the 
printer, who orders them by the hundred weight, or by 
theets. When the printer orders a fort of five hundred, 
he means that the 797! thall weigh five hundred pounds. 
When he demands a fornt of ten theets, it is underſtood, 
that with that yt he ſhall be able to compoſe ten 
ſheets, or twenty forms, without being obliged to diſtri- 
bute. The founder takes his meaſures accordingly ; he 
reckons a hundred and twenty pounds for a theet, in- 
cluding the quadrates, &c. or fixty pounds for a form, 
which is half a ſheet : not that the theet always weighs 
a hundred and twenty pounds, or the form ſixty pounds; 
on the contrary, it varies according to the ſize of the 
form ; beſides, it is always ſuppoſed that there are letters 
ft in the caſes. 
The letter-founders have a kind of liſt, or tarilf, where- 
by they regulate their /2unts the occaſion thereof is, 
that ſome letters being in much more uſe, and oftener 
reneated, thun others, their cells, or caſes, ſhould be 
better filled and ſtored, than thoſe of the letters which 
do not return ſo frequently. 
'Lhus the o, and 1, for inſtance, are always in greater 
quantity than the &, or z. | | 
This difference will be beſt perceived from a proportional 
compariſon of thoſe letters with themſelves, or ſome 
others. Suppoſe a fount of a hundred thouſand charac- 
ters, which is a common fcznt ; here the @ ſhould have 
five thouſand; the c, three thouſand 3 the e, eleven 
thouſand ; the z, fix thouſand; the m, three thouſand ; 
the &, only thirty ; and the x, y, and z, not many more. 
But this is only to be undcritood of the letters of the 
lower-caſe ; thote of the upper having other proportions, 
which it would be, here, too long to inſiſt on. 
FOUNTAIN, Foxs, in Philaſophy, a ſpring, or ſource, of 
water, riſing out of the ground. |: 
For the phenomena, theory, origin, &c. of ſprings, or 
fountains, ſee SPRING. | ; 
Among the ancients, the forntains, or ſources of rivers, 
were held ſacred, and even worſhipped, as a kind of di- 
vinities. 
Seneca obſerves as much, in his forty-ſirſt epiſtle; and 
Cicero, lib. iii, De Nat. Deor. cap. 20. mentions, that 
the Roman prieſts, and augurs, uſed, in their prayers 
and invocations, to call on the names of the 'Tyber, and 
other rivers, brooks, and ſprings, about Rome. And the 
ſcrenth inſcription, in p. 94. of Gruter, has FONTI 
DIVING ET GENIO NVMINIEs SONTIS. 
It was a point of religion, not to diſturb, or make muddy, 
theſe waters in waſhing or bathing : Tacitus gives an in- 
{tance hereof in Nero, Annal. lib. xiv. cap. 22. 


Fountain, or artificial FOUNTAIN, in Hydraulics, a ma- 


chine or contrivance, whereby water is violently ſpouted, 
or darted up; called alſo a jet d'cau. See JET d"Lar, 
FLUID, &c. a 

There are divers kinds of artificial fountains ſome 
tounded on the ſpring, or elaſticity, of the air; and 
odiers, on the preſſure, or weight, of the water, &C. 
The ſtructure of each of theſe being pretty and curious, 
and affording a good illuſtration of the doQtrine of hy- 
draulics, and pneumatics, ſhall be here explained. _ 
The theory of /ountairs may be collected from the articles 
Air, FL up, &c. and other particulars relating to their 
ajutages, and pipes of conduct, &c. may be found under 
Jer Eau, and Motion of WATER. 

FounTAIN. Confirution of an artificial FOUNTAIN, play- 
ing by the ſpring, er elaſticity, of the air. A vellel, pro- 
per for a reſervoir, as AB, Tab. II. Hydraulics, fig 24- 
is provided, of metal, glaſs, or the hike, ending in a 
imall neck ©, at the top : through this neck a tube is put, 
cd, traverſing the middle of the veſſel, till its lower 
orifice d, ncarly, but not abſolutely, reach the bottom 
of the vellel; the veſſel being firſt half filled with water. 
The neck is fo contrived, as that a ſyringe, or condenſing 
pipe, may be ſerewed upon the tube; by means whereof 
a large quantity of air may be intruded through the tube 
into the water, out of which it will diſengage itſelf, and 
emerge into the vacant part of the veſlel, and lie over 
the ſurface of the water C D. 

Now, the water here containcd being thus preſſed by the 
air, which is, e. gr. twice as denſe as the external air; 
and the elaſtic force of air being equal to its gravitating 
Vor. II. N* 140. 
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force; the effect will be the ſame, as if the weight of 
the column of air over the ſurface of the water were 
double that of the column prefſling in the tube; ſo that 
the warer muſt, of neceſſity, ſpout up, through the 
tube, when the ſyringe is removed, with a force equal 


to the exceſs of preſſure of the included, above that of 
the external air. 


FounTain. Conflrution of an artificial F. uv ar, play- 


ing by the preſſure of the water. Having the conveniency 
of a fund, or teſet voir of water, in a place conſiderably 
higher than that where the e is to be (whether 
that fund hath been placed there by nature, or whether 
it hath been raiſed for the purpoſe, by a proper engine, 
as a pump, ſiphon, ſpiral Bes, or the 'tke): from the 
reſervoir lay vertical tubes, for the water to deſcend 
through; and, to theſe vertical tubes, fit other horizontal 
ones, under ground, to carry the water to the place 
where the fountain is to play. Laſtly, from theſe hori- 
zontal tubes, erect other vertical ones, by way of aju- 
rages, jets, or ſpouts, their altitude being much leſs than 
that of the tubes whereby the water was carried to the 
horizontal ones, ; 

Then will the water, by the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent 
column, be ſpouted up at theſe jets; and that to the height, 
or level, of the water in the reſervoir; and this will be the 
caſe, howſoever any of the tubes be bent or incurvated. 
The demonſtration hereof, ſee under FLvuips. 

Thus may water be ſpouted to any given height at plea- 
ſure; and the tubes may be ſo proportioned as to yield 
any given quantity of water, in a given time; or ſeveral 
tubes, of the ſame /ountain, may he made to yield water 
in any given ratio; or, laſtly, different tubes may pro- 
jeCt the water to different altitudes. Rules for all which, 
_ reader will find among the laws of FLuiDs and Jets 
d Eau. | 
Theſe aereal or aquatic fountains may be applied in va- 
rious manners, ſo as to exhibit various appearances; and, 
from theſe alone, ariſes the greateſt part of our artificial 
water-works. An inſtance, or two, will not be diſ- 
agreeable. 


FouNTAIN ſpouting the water in various directions. Suppoſe 


the vertical: tube, or ſpout, in which the water riſes, to 
be AB (Tab. II. Hydraulics, fig 25.) into this fit ſeveral 
other tubes; ſome horizontal, others oblique ; ſome in- 
clining, others reclining, as OP, MN, FL, &c. 
Then, as all water retains the direCtion of the aperture 
through which it is ſpouted, that iſſuing through A will 
riſe perpendicularly ; and that through L. H, N, P, E, 
will deſcribe arches of different magnitudes, and tend- 
ing different ways. 

Or thus: ſuppole the vertical tube AB, fig. 26. through 
which the water riſes, to be ſtopped at the top, as in A; 
and, inſtead of pipes, or jets, Jet it be only perforated 
with little holes all round, or only round halt its ſurface: 
then will the water ſpin forth, in all directions, through 


the little apertures, and to a diſtance proportional to the 


height of the fall of the water. 

And hence, if the tube AB be ſuppoſed the height of a 
man, and be furniſhed with an epiſtomium, or cock, at 
C, upon opening the cock, the ſpectators will be co- 
vered unexpectedly with a ſhower. 

It muſt be we obſerved, that the diameters of the aper- 
tures by which the water is emitted, muſt be conſiderably 
leſs than thoſe of the tubes in which the water is brought; 
leſt the reſiſtance of the air, and other impediments, 
ſpecihed under FLUID and JET A EaAu, break the force 
of the water. 


FouN TAN playing by the draught of the breath. Suppoſe 
AB, Tab. II. fig 27. a glaſs, or metalline ſphere, wherein 


is fitted a tube CD, having a little ocitice in C, and 


teaching almoſt to D, the bottom of the ſphere. If, 


now, the air be ſucked out of the tube CD, and the 
orifice C be immediately immerged under cold water, 
the water will aſcend through the tube into the ſphere. 
Thus proceeding, by repeated exſuctions, till the veſſel 
be above half full of water; and then applying the 
mouth to C, and blowing air into the tube, upon remov- 
ing the mouth the water will ſpout forth. 

Or, if the ſphere be put in hot water, the air, being 
thereby rareſied, will make the water ſpout as before. 
This kind of fountain is called Ji Heronis, or Heio's 
ball, from the name of its inventor. 


FOUNTAIN, the ſtream whereof raiſes and plays a braſs ball. 


Provide a hollow braſs ball A, Tab. III. Hydraulics, fig. 
28. made of a thin plate, that its weight may not be 
too great for the force of the water. Let the tube BC, 
through which the water rifes, be exactly perpendicular 
to the horizon. | 
Then the ball, being laid in the bottom of the cup, or 
baſon, B, will be taken up in the ſtream, and ſuſtained 
at a conſiderable height, as A, alternately vibrating, or 
laying up and down. 
es 7 P Hence, 
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Hence, as the figure of the ball contributes nothing to 


its reciprocal riſe and fall, any other body, not too heavy, 
may be ſubſtituted in lieu thereof; e. gr. a bird, with its 
wings ſtretched forth. 

But note, that, as it is neceſſary the ball, when on the 
deſcent, ſhould keep the ſame preciſe perpendicular 
wherein it roſe (ſince, otherwiſe, it would miſs the 
ſtream, and fall downright), ſuch a fountain can only be 
played in a place free from wind. 


| FounTalv which ſpouts water in form of a ſhower, To 


the tube wherein the water is to riſe, fit a ſpherical, or 
lenticular head, AB, fig. 29. made of a plate of metal, 
_ perforated at the top with a great number of little 
oles. 
The water riſing with vebemence towards AB, will be 
there divided into innumerable little threads, and after- 
wards broke, and diſperſed into the fineſt drops. 
FounT AIN which ſpreads the water in form of a table-cloth. 
To the tube AB, fig. 30. ſolder two ſpherical ſegments, 
C and D, almoſt touching each other, with a ſcrew E, 
— contract or amplify the interſtice or chink, at plea- 
ure. | 


Others chuſe to make a ſmooth, even cleft, in a ſpherical | 


or lenticular head, fitted upon the tube. 


'The water ſpouting through this chink or cleft will | 


expand itfelf in manner of a cloth. 


FounTAINS, wherein the water ſpots out of the figures of 
men, and other animals. Since water may be derived, or | 


conveyed, by tubes in any ſituation, and always retains 
the direction of the aperture, all here required is, to in- 
cloſe tubes within the figures of men, or other animals, 
having their orifices in thoſe parts whence the water is 
intended to ſpout forth. 
From the principles hitherto laid down, it will be very 
eaſy to deduce whatever relates to the furniture of faun- 
tains, and the various forms water may be put into by 
their means; all depending on the magnitude, figure, 
and direction, of the ajutages, or apertures. 
FouNTAIN, which, when it has done ſpouting, may be turned 
like an hour-glaſs. Provide two veſſels, A and B, fig. 31. 
to be ſo much the bigger as the fountain is to play the 
longer; and placed at ſo much the greater diſtance from 
each other, as the water is defired to ſpout the higher 
Let CDE be a crooked tube, furniſhed in E with a jet; 
and GH I another bent tube, furniſhed with a jet in 1: 
KL and GF are to be other leſſer tubes, open at both 
ends, and reaching near to the bottom of the veſſels B 
and A, to which the tubes GH and CD are likewiſe to 
reach. 
If, now, the veſſel A be filled with water, it will de- 
ſcend through the tube CD; and will ſpout up through 
the jet E, by the prefſure of the column of water CD. 
But unleſs the pipe GF was open at G, to let the air 
run up to F, and preſs at the top of the ſurface of the 
water in the cavity A, the water could not run down 
and ſpout at E. After its fall again, it will fink through 
the little tube KL, into the veſſel B, and expel the air 
through the tube GI. At length, when all the water is 
| _—_— out of the veſſel A, by turning the machine 
uplide down, the veſſel B will be the reſervoir, and 
make the water ſpout up through the jet I, the pipe KL 
ſupplying B with air to let the water deſcend in the di- 
rection GH. 
Hence, if the veſſels A and B contain juſt as much water 
as will be fponted up in an hour's time, we ſhall have a 
ſpouting clepfydra, or water-clock z which may be gra- 
duated, or divided, into quarters, minutes, &c. as ſhewn. 
under CLEPSYDRA. 
FounTAIN of command. This depends on the fame prin- 
ciples with thoſe of the former: CAE, fg. 32. is a 
veſſel of water ſecured againſt the entrance of the air, 
except through the pipe GF, when the cock C, by 
which it was filled, is ſhut. There is another pipe ED 
HB, which goes from the bottom of the water to the 
jet B in the baſon DB, but this is ſtopped by the cock H. 
At the loweſt part of the baſon DB, there is a ſmall hole 
at I to let the water of the baſon DB run into the baſon 
GH under it; there is alſo a ſmall triangular hole, or 
notch, im the bottom of the pipe FG, at G. Turn the 
cock H, and the fountain will play ſor ſome time, then 
ſtop, then play again alternately for ſeveral times toge- 
ther. When thoſe times of playing and ſtopping are 
known before-hand, you may command the fountain to 
play or ftop, whence its name. The cauſe of this phe- 
nomenon is as follows: the water coming down the pipe 
EDHB, would not come out at B, if the air 88, above 
the water, was not ſupphed as it dilated : now it is ſup- 
plied by the pipe GF, which takes in at the notch 6, 
and delivers it out at F; but after ſome time the water, 
which has ſpouted out at B, falling down into the baſon 
DB, rifes high enough to come above the notch G, 
which flops the paſſage cf the air; fo that the air Ss, 


— 


— 


FouxTaAin that begins to play upon the lighting 
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above the water in the veſſel CAE, wanting a ſu p! 
3 


cannot ſufficiently preſs, and the fountain ceaſe Ing : 
But when the water of DB has rutr down 14 ; 
baſon HG, through the hole I, till it falls below the os 
of the notch G, the air runs up into the upper receptacle 
and ſupplies that at Ss, ard the fountarn plays a — 
This is ſeen a little before-hand, by a ſkin of wit os 
the notch G, before the air finds a paſſage, and then d 
may command the feuntain to play. It is evident that 
the hole I muſt be leſs than the hole of the jet or elle 
all the water would run out into the lower baſon with, 
out riling High enough to ſtop the notch G. het wg 
and ceaſes as they go out. Provide two indica — 
AB and CD, . 33. connect them by tubes, open at 
both ends, KL, BE, &c. fo that the air may deſcend 
out of the higher into the lower : to the tubes ſolder can 
dleſticks, II, &c. and to the hollow cover of the lower 
veſſel, CE, fit a little tube, or jet, FG, furniſhed with 
a cock G, and reaching almoſt to the bottom of th 
veſſel. In G let there be an aperture, ſurniſhed with 5 
ſcrew, whereby water may be poured into CD. , 
Then, upon lighting the candles H, &c. the air in the 
contiguous tubes becoming rarcfied thereby, the wat 
will begin to ſpout through GF. ; a 
By the ſame contrivance may a ſtatue be made to ſhed 
tears upon the preſence of the ſun, or on the lighting of 
2 candle, &c. all here required being only to lay — 
from the cavity wherein the air is rarched, to ſome othec 
cavities placed near the eyes, full of water. 


A FounTaAin may be made by the rareſaction of the air in 


the following manner: let AB and CD, fs. 24. 
pipes fixed to a braſs head C, made to 222: — EE 
veſtel E, which, having a little water in it, is inverted 
till the pipes are ſcrewed on; then reverting it ſudden] 
ſo as to put A,the lower end of the ſpouting pipe AB into 
a jar of water A, and the lower end of the deſcendin 
pipe CD, into a receiving veſſel D, the water will —. 
up from the jar A into the tall glaſs veſſel E, from which 
it will go down at the mouth C, through CD, into the 
vefſel D, till the water is wholly emptied out of A, mak- 
ing a fountain in E, into D. The reaſon of the play of 
the fountain is this: the pipe CD, being two foot nine 
inches long, lets down a column of water, which rare- 
hes the air x: part in the veſſel L, where it prefles againſt 
the water ſpouting at B with ++ of the force by which 
the water is puſhed up at the hole A, by the preſſure of 
the common, air on the water in the veſſel A; ſo that 
the water ſpouts up into E, when the air is rarefied 11 
with the difference of the preſſure oſ the atmoſphere, 
and the forementioned rarched air; i.e. of 33 to 24, 
This would raife the water two foot nine inches ; but 
the length of the pipe A, nine inches being deducted, 
the jet will only riſe two foot. This, ſays Defaguliers, 


may be called a ſyphon foutain, where AB is the driv- 


ing leg, and CD the iſſuing leg. 


FounTaiN of Hero of Alexandria, fo called, becauſe it 


was contrived by him. In the firſt forntain already de- 
ſcribed, the air is coppreſſed by a nes in this, 75 
fig. 35. the air, being only compreſſed by the concealed 
fall of water, makes a jet, which, after ſome continuance, 
is conhidered by the ignorant as a perpetual motion; be- 
cauſe they imagine that the ſame water which fell from 
the jet riſes again. The boxes CE and DYX, being 
cloſe, we ſee only the baſon ABW, with a hole at W, 
neo which the water ſpouting at B falls; but that water 
oes not come up again; for it runs down through the pipe 
WX ito the box D Y X, from whence it 14 60 4 
air, through the aſcending pipe Y Z, into the cavity of 
the box CE, where, preſſing upon the water that is in 
it, it forces it out through the ſpouting pipe OB, as long 
as there 1s any water in CE; fo that this whole play is 
only whilſt the water contained in CE, having ſpouted 
out, falls down through the pipe WX into the cavity 
DYX. The force of the jet is proportional to the height 
of the pipe WX, or of the boxes CE and DX above one 
another : the height of the water, meaſured from the 
bafon ABW to the ſurface of the water in the lower box 
DYX, is always equal to the height meaſured from the 
top of the jet to the ſurface of the water in the middle 
cavity at CE. Now, fince the ſurface CE is always 
falling, and the water in DY always riſing, the height 
of the jet muſt continually decreaſe, till it is ſhorter by 
the height of the depth of the cavity CE, which is emp- 
tying, added to the depth of the cavity DY, which is 
always filling; and when the jet is fallen ſo low, it im- 
mediately ceaſes. The air is repreſented by the points in 
this figure. To prepare this fountain for playing, which 
ſhould be done unobſerved, pour in water at W, till 
the cavity DXY is filled; then invert the fountain, and 
the water will run from the cavity DX into the cavity 
CE, which may be known to be full, when the water 
runs 
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runs out at B held down. Set the fountain up again 

and, in order ip it play, pour in about a pint of 

water into the Fon ABW; and, as ſoon as it has filled 
the pipe W X, it will begin to play, and continue as long 
as there is any water in CE. You may then pour back 
the water left in the baſon ABW, into any veſſel, and 
invert the fountain, which, being ſet upright again, will 
be made to play, by putting back the water poured out 
into ABW; and ſo on as often as you pleaſe. 

The FouNTAaiN, fig. 36. is of the wack kind; but, hav- 
ing double the number of pipes and concealed cavities, 
it plays as high again. In order to underſtand its ſtruc- 
ture, fee fi7. 37. The baſon is A, the four cavities are 
B, C, D, and E, from which the water, through the 
pipe f G, ſpouts up to double the height of the fountain, 
the air at E, which drives it, being doubly condenſed, 
The water going down the pipe 1 (e. gr. three ſoot long), 
condenſes the air that goes up into the cavity C through 

the pipe 2, fo as to make it x4 ſtronger than the common 
air; then the water, which falling in the pipe 3 from 
C to D, is capable, by the height of its fall, of condenſ- 
ing the air at E, ſo as to make it 75 ſtronger, being 

uſhed at C by air already condenſed into +2 lefs ſpace, 
cauſes the air at E to be condenſed twice as much; that 
is, to be * ſtronger than common air; and, therefore, 
it will make the water at G ſpout out with twice the force, 
and rife twice as high as it would do, if the /ountain had 
been of the ſame ſtructure as the former. In playing 
this fountain, turn it upſide down, and taking out the 
plugs g, h, fill the two cavities C and E, and, having 
ſhut the holes again, ſet the Fountain upright, and pour 
ſome water into the bafon A, and the jet will play out 
at G: but the fountain will begin to play too ſoon; and, 
therefore, the beſt way is to have a cock in the pipe 3, 
which, being open, whilſt the cavities C and E are filled, 
and ſhut again before the Fountain is ſet up, will keep 
the water thrown into the bafon from going down the 
pipe 1, and that of the cavity C from going down the 

ipe 3, by which means the fountain will not play be- 
* its time, which will be as ſoon as the cock is opened. 

FounTain, dial, of Deſaguliers, is contrived to play by 
the ſpring of the air, increaſed by the heat of the ſun, 
and ſerves alſo for a dial at the ſame time. GNS, fg. 
38. is a hollow globe of thin copper, eighteen inches in 
diameter, ſupported by a ſmall inverted baſon, reſting on 
a frame ABC, with four legs, between which there 15 
a large baſon of two foot diameter. In the leg C there 
is a concealed pipe, proceeting Now G, the bottom of 
the inſide of the globe, along HV, and joining an up- 
right pipe u I, for making a jet at I. The ſhort pipe Iu, 
going to the bottom of the baſon, has a valve at u under 
the horizontal part HV, and another valve at V above 
it, and under the cock &. At the north pole N, there 
is a ſcrew for opening a hole, through which the globe 
is ſupplied with water. When the globe is half filled, 
let the machine be fet in a garden, and, as the ſun heats 
the copper and rareſies the included air, the air will preſs 
upon the water, which, defcending through the pipe 
GCHYV, will lift up the valve V, and ſhut the valve u, 
and, the cock being open, ſpout out at I, and continue to 
do fo for a long time, if the ſun ſhines, and the ajutage 
be ſmall. At night, as the air condenſes again by the 
cold, the ede air, preſſing into the ajutage I, will 
ſhut the valve V, but, by its preſſure on the baſon DuH, 

puſh up the water, which has been played in the day- 
time, through the valve u, and the pipe uHG into the 
globe, ſo as to fill it up again to the ſame height which 
it had at firſt, and the next ſun-ſhine will cauſe the four- 
tain to play again, &c. The uſe of the cock is to keep 
the fountain | 2 playing till you think proper : a ſmall 
jet will play fix or eight hours. If the globe be fet for 
the latitude of the place, and rectiſied before it be fixed, 
with the hour-lines or meridians drawn upon, it, the 
hours marked, and the countries painted upon it, as in 

the common globe, it will be a good dial; the ſun ſhin- 
ing upon the ſame places in this globe, as it does upon 
the earth itſelf. Deſaguliers, Exper. Phil. vol. ii. lect. . 
p. 205. 

FounTaiw, with regard to Architecture, is an aſſemblage 
of maſonry, ſculpture, &e. either for the decoration or 
conveniency of a city, garden, or the like. 

Fountains acquire various denominations, according to 
their form and fituation : as, 

FOUNTAIN, arched, that whoſe baſon and jet are placed 
perpendicularly under the arch. Such are the fountains of 
the Colonade, and the triumphal water-arch at Verfailles. 

FounTain, baſon, is that with only a ſimple baſon, of any 
figure whatever ; in the middle whereof is a jet, or ſpout, 
or perhaps a ſtatue, or even a group of figures, Such was 
formerly the fountain in the court of Buckingham-houſe. 

FounTaIN, covered, a kind of pavilion, built of ſtone, 
either infulate, and ſquare, or round, or multilateral, or 


| backed; and that either with a projecture, or indenture, 
incloſing a reſervoir, and ſpouting or darting forth the 
water thereof through one or more cocks, in the middle 
of a ſtreet, ſquare, garden, court, or the like. Such was 
that in Lincoln's-inn new ſquare, London. 

FourxTain, cup, is that which, beſide a baſon, has likewiſe 
a cup of one ſingle piece of ſtone, or marble, ſupported 
on a ſhaft or pedeſtal, and receiving a jet, or ſpout, 
riſing out of the middle thercof. 

As the fountain in the court of the Vatican; the cup 
whereof is of granite, and antique, being brought from 
the baths of Titus at Rome. 

FouNTAIN, marine, taat compoſed of aquatic figures, as 
ſea divinities, naiads, tritons, rivers, dolphins, and other 
fiſhes, and ſhells. Such is the fountain oi the palace of 
Paleſtrina at Rome, where a ſhell, ſupported by four 
dolphins, ſerves as a cup, and ſupports 2 triton, that 
ſpouts water out of his concha marina. 

FouxTaiN, naval, is that made in the form ot a veſicl, 
Such is that of the place D'Eſpagne, at Paris, repreſent- 
ing a bark; that at Monte-Cavello, repreſenting a gal- 
ley z or that before the vineyard Mattei, at Rome, re- 
ſembling a boat. | 

FoUNTAIN, open, is any ſpouting fountain with a baſon, 
cup, or other ornaments, all open; ſuch as are met with 
frequently in our gardens, and in the vineyards at Rome, 

FounTAIN, pyram:dal, that formed of ſeveral baſons, or 

cups, ranged in ſtories over each other, and diminiſhing 
all the way, being ſupported by a hollow ſtem, or thaft. 
As the fountain of Monte-Dragone at Freſcati. 
Or elfe ſupported by figures, fiſhes, or conſoles ; the 
water whereof, in its fall, makes nets in divers ſtorics, 
and repreſents a kind of water pyramid. As that at the 
head of the caſcades at Verſailles. 

FounTaln, ruſtic, is that formed, or enriched, with rock- 
work, ſhell-work, petrifactions, &c, 

FoUNTAIN, /atyric, is a kind of ruſtic feuntain, in the 
manner of a grotto, adorned with termini, maſcaroons, 
fauns, ſylvans, bacchantes, and other ſatyrical figures, 
ſerving for ornaments, as well as jets deau. | 

FouNTaIN, ſporting, or jet eau, is any fountain, whoſe 
water is darted forth impetuoufly through one or more 
jets, or ajutages, and returns in form of rains, nets, 
folds, or the like. See JET 4" Eau, | | 

FouNTAIN, ſpring, a kind of plain ſpout, or ſtream of 
water, iſſuing out of ſtone, or a hole in a wall, without 
any decoration. Such is the fcuntain of Trevi at Rome. 

FouNTAIN, /tatuary, that which, being opened and inſu- 
lated, or even-backed, is adorned with one or more ſta— 
tues, by way of finiſhing, or crowning. As the fountain 
of Latona, at Verſailles; and that at the Shepherd at 
Caprarola. | | 
There are, alfo, ſtatues which fpout forth water at ſame 
of their parts; or at ſea-ſhells, vaſes, urns, and other 
attributes of the fea. | 

FounTaIlN, fymbolrcal, that where the principal ornaments 
are the attributes, arms, or cognizances, of the perſon 
who erected jt. Such are the fountain of St. Peter in 
Montorio, reſembling a caſtle flanked with towers, and 
donjons, repreſenting the arms of Caſtile; and ſome 
other fountains at Rome, among which are the fleur- 
de-lis, and the dove, the bearings of the family of pope 
Innocent X. „ 

Four AN Hen, is à fort of gen contrived to contain a great 
quantity of ink, and let it flow, by gentle degrees, ſo as 
to ſupply the writer a long time without a neceſſity of 
taking freſh ink. 
The fountain-pen, repreſented Tab. Miſcellan. fig. 15. 
confiſts of divers pieces, F, G, H, of braſs, filver, &c. 
whereof the middle piece F carries the pen, which is 
ſcrewed into the inſide of a little pipe; which, again, is 
ſoldered to another pipe of the fame bigneſs, as the lid 
G; in which lid is foldered a male ſcrew, for ſcrewing 

on the cover; as, allo, for ſtopping little hole at the 
place, and hindering the ink from paſling through it: at 
the other end of the piece F is a little pipe, on the out- 
ſide whereof the top cover H may be fcrewed. In the 
cover there goes a porte-craion, to be ſcrewed into the 
laſt- mentioned pipe, in order to ſtop the end of the pipe 
into which the ink is to be poured by a funnel. 

To ufe the pen, the cover G muſt be taken off, and the 
pen a little thaken, to make the ink run more freely. 
FOUR-corners, in the A{anege, or to work upon the /our- 
corners, is to divide in imagination the volt or round into 
four quarters; ſo that, upon each of theſe quarters, the 
horſe makes a round or two at trot or gallop; and when 
he has done ſo upon each quarter, he has made the four- 

cer ners. ; 

FOUR, cul de feur. See Cor. 

FOURCHEE, or Fourcur, in Heraldry. A croſs four- 
chee is that forked at the ends. | 
Upton rather repreſents it as anchored, the extremities 


turning 


— — 
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turning in a circular manner to ſharp points; whereas 
the true croſs fourchce, i e forked, has its forks compoſed 
of ſtrait lines, and blunt ends. See Tab. Herald. fig. 33- 
FOURCHLER, an ancient law term, ſignifying a putting 
olf, prolonging, or delaying, an action. 
As by ſtammering we draw out our ſpeech, not delivering 
that we have to ſay in ordinary time; ſo by fourchin we 
prolong a ſuit, that might be ended in a ſhorter tpace. 
In Stat. Welt n. 1. cap. 42. we have theſe words:“ Co- 
e parceners and joint-tenants ſhall be no more fourch, 
© but only ſhall have one efſoin,” &c. And anno 6 Edw. 
I. cap. 10 it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe : © The defendants 
& ſhall be put to anſwer without Zourchin,” &c. In the 
Latin it is called furcare, and is uſed where a man and 
his wife do efloin ſeverally. Caveat vir & mulier impla- 
citati, quod ſemper in iſſonis alterius alter compareat, quam- 
diu furcare poſſint; & cum ultra non poſſint, concurrant 
coram efſonio in ſuis locts : alter autem earum tantum unum 
e/Jonium de malo lecti habere poteſt. Hengham mag. cap. 9. 
VOURCHETTE. Fer de FouRCHETTE. Hee FER. 
FOURMILLIER, in Zoolagy, the name given by Buffon to 
the myrmecophaga diductyla of Linnæus, or the little ant- 
eater z or lefſer yellowiſh tamandua ; or the white Ame- 
rican caati. This animal has a conic noſe bending a little 
downwards, ears that are ſmall and hid in the tur, two 
hooked claws on the fore-fcet, and four on the hind-ſeet; 
the head, body, limbs, and upper part and ſides of the 
tail, ate covered with long, ſoft, ſilky hair, or rather 
wool, of a yellowiſh brown colour; the tail is thick at 
the baſe, and tapers to a point. This ſpecies inhabits 
Guiana, and climbs trees in ſearch of ants, which build 
their neſts in the branches. Tab. II. Duadrupeds, N* 11. 
See ANT-eater. 
FOURTH, in Mu/ic, one of the harmonic intervals, or 
concords. 
The fourth is the fourth in order of the concords. It 
conſiſts in the mixture of two ſounds, which are in the 
ratio of 4 to 3; i. e. of ſounds produced by chords, 
whoſe lengths are to each other as 4:3. 
It is called fourth, becauſe containing four terms, or 
ſounds, between its extremes, and three degrees; or, as 
being the Furth, in the order of the natural ſcale, from 
the fundamental. 
The ancients call the fourth DIATESSARON, and ſpeak 
of it as the firſt and principal of all concords; and yet 
the moderns find it one of the moſt imperſect. It is fo 
very barren and jejune, that it affords nothing good, 
either by multiplication or diviſion. 
Some modern muſicians have doubted whether the fourth 
ſhould be received among the number of concords, or 
not. The ancients expteſsly admitted it as ſuch, and 
Andreas Papius wrote a treatiſe againſt thoſe moderns 
who reject it. Merſen. Harm. lib. iv. prop. 8. Wallis, 
Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 182. 
FouRTH, dimini/hed, in Mic. See DIMINISHED fourth. 
The redundant FOURTH is a diſcerd compoſed of the ratios 
of 27 to 20, and of 4 to 5. 
Lrches of the FOURTH point. Sce ARCH. 
FouRTH rate. Sce RATE. 
FOUTGELD, or FoorGELD. See FOOTGELD. 
FOWL, in a general ſenſe, is of equal import with BIRD. 
FowL is, in a more peculiar manner, underſtood of poul- 
try, or the larger ſort of birds, both domeſtic and wild, 
either bred up, or hunted, for the table. 
Such as turkeys, geeſe, cocks, hens, and ducks both 
wild and tame, pheaſants, partridges, pigeons, ſnipes, 
&c. 
Our common poultry came originally from Perſia and 
India. Ariſtophanes calls the cock the Perſian bird, and 
that it was known in that country before Darius and 
Megabyzus; and theſe birds are now found wild in the 
iſle of Tinian, and other iſlands in the Indian ocean: in 
this ſtate their plumage is black and yellow, and their 
combs and wattles purple and yellow. T hey have been 
naturalized in this country before the arrival of the Ro- 
mans; for C:eſar informs us, that they were one of the 
ſorbidden foods of the old Britons. 'I hey were pro- 
bably imported by the Phanicians, who traded to Bri- 
tuin about five hundred years before Chriſt. For all other 
doraeſtic fow!s, turkies, geeſe, and ducks excepted, we 
ſeem tu be indebted to our conquerors, the Romans. 
"The wild /4ic/ were our own from the earlieſt period. 
I'gnnant. 
The belly of a living /-w/ being ript up, the creature is 
thus applied to a part bit by a rattle-ſnake, to draw out 
ſome of the poiſon, It ſeems to have ſome effect this 
way, We find an inſtance in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, where a /-94w/ thus applied to a hand bit by that 
moſt venomous ſnake, immediately ſwelled, grew black, 
and ſtunk. N“ 479. p 144- 
The /ca-fowls which come on ſhore in immenſe numbers 
0 roull, in the north iſlands of Scotland, ſet their watches 
* 
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and centinels at diſtant poſts, to give them notice of an y 
danger; on the leaſt alarm from theſe, the whole body 
riſes, but without ſuch notice they are not to be alarmed 
by almoſt any thing. The people of the country know 
this; and when they go out to take them, they employ 
all their art to take the centinels without noiſe ; this they 
ſometimes ſucceed in, and when they do, they often af- 


terwards catch three hundred of the others, or more, in 


one night. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 233. 

The laying of theſe ſea birds is leſs certain as to time 
than might be imagined. L bey can occafionally defer it; 
and as they uſually lay in a rainy feaſon, if the rain does 
not come on at the uſual time, they will defer it ſome 
weeks; and if the April moon goes far in May, that alſo 
has been obſerved to hinder them from laying ten or 
twelve days longer than ordinary. See Bix D. 


FowL, tame, are a neceſſary part of the ſtock of a countr 


farm; and yield conſiderable ſervice and profit, by their 
EGGS, BROOD, FEATHERS, DUNG, &c. 
They may be kept at a very eaſy expence near any high. 
way-ſide; as * able to ſhift for themſclves, during 
the greateſt part of the year, by their feeding on inſects, 
worms, ſnails, and almoſt any thing eatable. 
Ihe oldeſt hens are always the beſt for fitting, and the 
oungeſt for laying ; but no ſort will be good for cither 
if 10 too fat. 8 
The beſt age to ſet a hen for chicks, is, from two 
ears old to hve; and the moſt proper month to ſet them 
in, is February; though it may be done, to good pur- 
poſe, at any time between that and Michaelmas. One 
cock will ſerve ten hens. A hen fits but twenty days; 
whereas geeſe, ducks, and turkeys, fit thirty. | 
Buckwheat, or French wheat, or bempſced, it is ſaid, 
makes them lay faſter than any other food; and the ſame 
buckwheat, either whole, or ground, and made into x 
paſte, fats them apace; though the common food, for 
that purpoſe, is barley-meal, or pollard mixed up wit, 
hot water or milk. A gooſe will ſcarce ſit on any but 
her own eggs; a hen will fit indifferently on all. 
The lighteſt coloured geeſe are the beſt, and thoſe that 
begin to lay the Da? as they have a chance of hatch. 
ing twice in one year. They begin to lay in the ſpring, 
and jay twelve or ſixteen eggs. Green geeſe are begun 
to be fattened at a month old, and will be fat in a month 
more. Old geeſe are chiefly fattened at ſix months old, 
in or after the harveſt. A wild gooſe, if red-footed and 
hairy, is old; but if white-focted, and not hairy, ſhe is 


oung 

Wen the eggs are ſet under a hen, or other fowl, it is 

adviſeable to mark the upper ſides thereof; and when ſhe 
oes to feed, to note whether ſhe minds to turn them up- 
ide down, or not; that if ſhe neglect that office, it may 

be done for her. 


FowL, water, may be taken in great abundance by nets 


properly N e The net for this purpoſe ſhould be 
always made of the ſmalleſt and ſtrongeſt packthread that 
can be got. 'The meſhes may be large, but the nets ſhould 
be lined on both ſides with other ſmaller nets, every meſh 
of which is to be about an inch and a half ſquare cach 
way, that as the few! ſtrike either through them or againſt 
them, the ſmaller may paſs through the great meſhes, and 
ſo ſtreighten and entangle the fowl. 

Theſe nets are to be pitched for every evening flight of 
fowl, about an hour before ſun-ſet, ſtaking them on each 
ſide of the river, about half a foot within the water, the 
lower ſide of the net being ſo plummed, that it may ſink 
ſo far and no farther; place the upper fide of the net 

ſlantwiſe, ſhoaling againſt the water, but not touching it 

by near two foot; and let the ſtrings, which ſupport this 

upper ſide of the net, be faſtened to ſmall yielding ſlicks 

ſet in the bank; theſe, as the fow! ſtrikes, will give the 

net liberty to play, and to entangle them. Several of 
theſe nets ſhould be placed at once over different parts 

of the river, at about twelve-ſcore fathom diſtance onc 

from another; and if any few! come that way, the 

ſportſman will have a ſhare of them. It is a good me- 

thod, when the nets are ſet, to go to places ſufficiently 

diſtant from them with a gun, to fright them toward 

the poems where the nets are ; and wherever any of the 

fowl are ſtarted from, it may not be amiſs to plant ſome. 
nets alſo there, to take them as they return. The nets 

are to be left thus placed all night, and in the morning 
the ſportſman is to go and ſee what is caught; he ſhould 

viſit the river firſt, and take up what are caught there, 

and, frightening the reſt away to the other places where 

his nets are, he is next to viſit them, and take what are 

there ſecured. 

The Ceiloneſe have great plenty of water-/ew/ wild on 


their iſland, and have a very remarkable way of catching 


them, which is this: the fowler enters a lake or other 


water which has a good bottom, and is not very deep 
| he puts an earthen pot upon his head, in which there 
15 are 
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are bored holes, through which he can ſee; he keeps 
himſelf ſo bent down in the water, that only the pot 1s 
above the ſurfacez in this manner he enters the place 
where the wild-foro] are in cluſters, and they think it is 
only ſome floating block. He then takes ſome one by 
the legs, and gently draws it under water, and wrings 
its neck till he has killed it; then putting it into his bag, 
which is faſtened about his middle, he takes hold of an- 
other in the ſame manner, and ſo on, till he has got as 
many as he can carry off, and then he goes back in the 
ſame manner in which he came, not diſturbing the reſt 
of the birds, who never miſs their companions, but only 
ſuppoſe that they dive down for their diverſion, when 
the fowler pulls them under. In places where this has 
been practiſed ſo long or to carcleſsly that the birds are 
ſhy, the fowler uſes a gun; but this he does in the fol- 
lowing manner: he makes a ſcreen of about five feet 
high, and three feet wide, which he carries in one hand 
ſtraight between himſelf and his game, and in the other 
hand his gun. The birds are not alarmed at what ap- 
pears only a buſh ; for this ſcreen is always covered with 
branches of trees freſh cut down, and full of leaves, ſo 
that the ſportſman behind advances as near as he pleaſes, 
and then putting the gun through ſome crevice of the 
ſcreen, he fires. See Decoy. See an account of expe- 
riments on water, with regard to their faculty of 
reſpiration, under the article Duck. 
FowL, wild, driving of. See Dr1viIxG. 
FOWLING, the act, or art, of catching birds with ETS, 
HIRDLIME, DECOYS, and other devices; as alſo of breed- 
ing up the ſame. 
TowL1iXG is alſo uſed for the purſuing and taking of birds 
with hawks, falcons, and other birds of prey; more 
properly called FALCONRY and HAWKING. ; 
FowL1NG-þizce, a portable ſire- arm for the ſhooting of birds. 
Of fowling-pieces, thoſe are reputed the beſt, which have 
the longeſt barrel, viz. from 54 leet to 6, with a mo- 
derate bore ; though for different occaſions they ſhould 
b- of different ſorts and ſizes: but in all it is eſſential 
the barrel be well poliſhed, and ſmooth within, and the 
bore of an uniform bigneſs, from one end to another ; 
which may be proved by thruſting in a piece of wood, 
cut exaQly to the bore of the muzzle, down to the 
touch-hole ; for if this goes down without ſtoppage, you 
may conclude that the bore is good. The bridge-pan 
{ſhould be a little above the touch-hole, and ought to 
have a notch to let down a little powder, which will pre- 
vent the piece from recoiling. The locks ſhould be ac- 
curately filed, and their ſprings be neither too ſtrong nor 
too weak, Phe hammer ought to be well hardened, and 
pliable, ſo as to go down to the pan with a quick mo- 
tion. In ſhooting, obſerve to do it with the wind, if 
poſſible, and rather ſide-ways, or behind the fowl, than 
full in their faces. Obſerve alſo to chuſe the molt. con- 
venient ſhelter, as a hedge, bank, or tree. If you have not 
ſhelter enough, you mult creep upon your hand and knees, 
or uſe a ſtalking horſe. Letyour dogs be under good com- 
mand. Sce SETTING Dog, Water Dos, and SP ANIEL. 
Fox, /u!pes, in Zoology, an animal of the dog kind; much 
reſembling the common dog in form, and of the ſize of 
the ſpanicl. It is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its long {traight 
tail, with a white tip to it. See Canis and Dos. 
It differs, however, from the common dog in the length, 
denſe diſpoſition, and ſoftneſs of the hairs, eſpecially 
thoſe about its tail, which is buſhy, much admired by 
the animal itſelf, and in cold weather wrapped round its 
noſe; and in its ſmell, which 1s peculiarly rank and dil- 
agreeable, The ſmell of its urine is remarkably. fœtid; 
inſomuch that the animal covers it in the earth. It is 
ſaid that the fox makes uſe of its urine as an expedient 
to force the cleanly badger from its habitation 3 how- 
cver, it makes uſe of the badger's hole. Its uſual colour 
is a reddiſh tawny, though it is ſometimes found white, 
and ſometimes black. Its 'manner of digging itſelf a 
hole in the earth, is alſo a cuſtom wholly different from 
all the dog-kind ; and it is far from the tameneſs of that 
animal, being with difficulty made to loſe its fierceneſs. 


Of all animals the fox has the moſt ſignificant eye, by 


which it expreſſes every paſſion of love, ſear, hatred, &c. 
The fox is a crafty, lively, libidinous animal : it breeds 
only once a year, unleſs, ſome accident befalls its fir{t 
litter, and brings four or five young, which, like pup- 
pres, are born blind. 

The Vox is a native of moſt northern countries, and there 
are three varieties of it, differing a little in form, but 
not in colour, They are diſtinguiſhed in Wales by dif- 
terent names. The greyhound fox is the largeſt, talleſt, 
and boldeſt, and will attack a grown ſheep or wether : 
the maſtiff fox is leſs, but more ſtrongly built; the cur 
is the leaſt, lurks about hedges, a. Far <4 Kc. and 


is the moſt pernicious to the feathered tribe. The firſt 
of theſe has a white tip to the tail; the laſt a black. The 


kin of this animal is furniſhed with a ſoſt aud warm fur, 
Vou, II. Ne 140, 


which in many ports of Europe is uſed to make muTs 
and fine cloths, 

A fox in the firſt year is called a cub; in the ſecond, a 
fox, and afterward an old fox. Ir is a beaſt of chaſe, 
uſually very prejudicial to the huſhandman, by taking 
away atid deſtroying his lambs, geeſe, and poultry. it 
will feed on fleſh of any kind ; and when urged by hun- 
ger eat carrots and inſets; and, near the ſea-coalts, for 
want of other food, eat crabs, ſhrimps, or ſhell-fiſh. In 
France and Italy it does incredible damage in the vine- 
yards, by eating the grapes, of which it is very fond. 
The fox is a great deſtroyer of tats, and field animal-. 
It ſecures its booty by digging holes in ſeveral placcs ; 
and if a whole ſtock of poultry ſhould happen to be its 
prey, will bring them one by one, chruſt them in with its 
noſe, and conceal them by ramming the looſe certh upon 
them, till the calls of hunger induce him to d.vour them . 
The common way to catch kim is by gins, which being 
baited, ard a train made by drawing raw fleſh acroſs li; 
uſual paths or haunts to the gin, it proves an induceraegt 
to lure him to the place of deſtruction. I hey are al fo 
taken with greyhounds, hounds, terriers, and nets: its 
a commendable exercife to hunt theſe miſchievous beaſt ©, 
the nature of which in many reſpects is like that © f 
wolves. See HUNTING, 


Fox, field, See ALorrx. 
Fox, Siberian. See LaGopvrs. 


Fox, ſea, vulpes marina, in Ichihyrligy, the name given by 


authors to a large fiſh, called the /ea-fox by us, In th: 
Artedian ſyſtem it is the sQUALUs, with a tail longer 
than the body. It is ſaid by many authors to have natu- 
rally the rank ſmell of the fix, and to be one of the 
worſt-taſted fiſhes; but this does not appear to be true, 
on ſtrict enquiry; for its ſmell ſeems very little differ= 
ent from that of other fiſhes, and its fleſh is well-taſted; 
ſo that theſe things ſeem only to have been ſaid, in order 
to ſtrengthen the reſemblance with the r; a name 
which ſeems, upon the whole, to have been given it only 
from the length of its tail; and even that, though very 
long for a ſiſh of this kind, has no reſemblance to the 
tail of a fox. The length of this fiſh is about nine ſeet, 
ſometimes twelve or thirteen, and its breadth, in the 
broadeſt part of the belly, fourteen inches. Its tail is 
nearly as long as the whole body beſide, and is of the 
ſhape of a ſcythe, and is bent downwards. Near the 
origin of the tail, it has a ſingle fin below, and the ſpine 
is more moveable up and down in this part, than in any 
other; ſo that the tail is, by this means, eaſily elevated 
or depreſſed, It has two eminences on the back, a large 
one near the middle, and a ſmall one near the tail. It 
has three fins on each ſide; the pair near the head are 
large, and reſemble the wings of a bird; the others are 
ſmaller. The ſkin is ſmooth, and without ſcales; and 
the fins and eminences on the back are compoſed of a 
ſort of ribs, held together by a tough and ſtrong mem- 
brane. The tongue adheres inſeparably to the lower jaw, 
and is compoſed of a great number of bones, aiticulated 
together by a fleſhy ſubſtance of a ſibroſe texture, and 
covered with a membrane, in which there are ſeveral 
prominences, which, when viewed by the microſcope, 
appear as pellucid as the fineſt cryſtal. Its throat and 
ſtomach are remarkably large; and authors ſay, that when 
in a fright it will ſwaliow its young ones into its ff omach, 
and afterwards caſt them up again when the danger is 
over, Others, who ſpeak largely of its cunning, ſay, 
that when it has {wallowed a bait at a hook, it will take 
in the whole line, till it comes to a weak place, where it 
can bite it aſunder. This is a tale very well calculated for 
the carrying on a reſemblance with the fox in cunning ; 
but it is very ill adapted to this ſiſn, which has no teeth 
with which it can bite any thing aſunder. The heart of 
this fiſh is remarkably ſmall, nothing larger than a hen's 
egg; it is alſo much of the ſame ſhape, and has no peri- 
cardium; but the aorta for a little way is covered with a 
membrane analogous to a pericardium. The head ſeems 
a mere lump of fleſh, being covered'” with muſcles, of 
which ſome are four inches thick; and though the head 
is ſo large, the ſkull is not bigger than a man's fiſt 3 it is 
thick, and is divided within into three cavities, cach of 
which contains a ſmall quantity of a mucous matter mixed 
with blood, ſo that the fiſh ſeems ſcarce to have any brain 
at all, what little matter of it there is being quite ſoft, 
and having very few windings. The eyes are as large as 
thoſe of an ox, and are only hemiſpheric in figure, be- 
ing flat before, ſo that they appear of a very ſingular ſhape. 
Mem. pour Hiſt. Anim. p. 114. 

The teeth ate triangular, ſmall, and placed in three 
rows; the back is an aſh colour, and the belly white. 
The guts of this fiſh have a very peculiar ſtiucture. In 
the upper part of them, inſtead of the ordinary circum- 
volutions of the guts of animals, the cavity is diſtin- 
guiſhed by many tranſverſe ſeparations, compoſed of the 
membranes of the inteſtine turned inwards ; theſe ſepa- 


3 rations 
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Fations ſtand at about half an inch diſtance from one an- 
other, and turn helically like a ſnai!-ſhel}l. The coufe- 
quence of this is, that the food is detained a long time 1n 
its paſſage, 'though the way it has to go be very ſhort. 
Ibis creature ſeeds both on other hſh, and on ſca- plants. 
Ouvrage adoptez de Acad. Far. vol. i. 

'This tif}; bas been ſometimes taken in our ſeas, and ima- 
pined to be the fiſh called the threſher, from its attacking 
and beating the grampus with its long tail, when it riſes 
to the turface to breathe, 

Fox, in Sa Language, ſignifies a ſort of ſtrand, formed by 
twilting ſcveral rope-yarns together, and uſed as a ſeiz- 
ing, or to weave a mat or paunch, &c. 

Fox-g.ove, Digitalis, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia 

__ engieſpermia claſs. Its charaQers are theſe: the flower 
is bell-ſhaped, of one petal, with a large open tube, 
wholc trim is ſlightly divided into five parts; it has four 
flamina, which are inſerted in the baſe of the petal : 
two being longer than the other; the germen aſterward 
ſwells io an oval capſule, having two cells incloſing many 
{mall angular feeds. Linnzus enumerates ſix and Miller 
nine ſpecies, which are great ornaments to a garden. 
All thefe forts ſhould be ſown in autumn; for if the 
feeds are ſown in the ſpring, they commonly fail, or at 
caſt lie a whole year in the ground before they begin to 
vegetate. The plants, one ſpecies excepted, are bien- 
nial, and periſh as ſoon as the ſeeds are ripe, Miller. 
The common fe- gebe, or the purple fox-glore, with a 
rough leaf, grows wild in woods, and on heaths; flowers 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. I he leaves com- 
municate a bitteriſh and nauſeous taſte both to watery 
and ſpiritvous meuſtrua ; and have been ſtrongly recom- 

ended in epileptic diſorders. It operates by ſtool and 
vomit z but with ſuch violence, that it is now diſuſed. 
Boerhaave judges it to be of a poiſonous nature; Dr. 
Alſton, on the contrary, ranks it among thoſe indige- 
nous vegetables, which, though ncw diſregarded, are 
medicines of great virtue, and ſcarcely inferior to any 
that the Indies afford. Externally, the leaves and flowers 
have been employed with great ſafcty, and with ſucceſs, 
in cataplaſms and unguvents for ill-conditioned uicers. 
The unguentum digitale takes its name from this plant. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 

Fox-tail yraſs, See GRass. 

FOYLING of land, among Farmers, the FALLOWING it 
in ſummer and autumn, 

ForLixG, among Sp-rtſmen, a term uſed for the ſootſteps 
of a llag, on the grals or leaves. 

FOYNA, in Zzlegy, a name given by many to the MAR- 
TIN or Martes, an animal of the weaſel-kind, common 
with us. 

FRACHES, in the Glaſi-Trade, are the flat iron pans into 
which the glaſs veſſels already formed are put, when in 
the tower over the working furnace, and by means of 
which they are drav:n out through the leers, that they 
may be taken gradually from the fire, and cool by degrees. 

FRACTION, in Arithmetic and Algebra, a part or divi- 
fon of an unit, or integer; or, a number which ſtands 
to an uvit in the relation of a part to its whole. 

The word literally imports a broken number. 

Frefims are uſually divided into decimal, ſexage/rmal, 
and uulgar, 

For decimal, and ſexage/imal fractions, fee DECIMAL, and 
SEXAGESIMAL. | 

Taacrioxs, Vulgar, called alſo ſimply Fractians, are al- 
ways expreſied by two numbers, the one wrote over the 
other, with a line between them. 

Tue lower, called the densminator of the fraction, de- 
notes the unit, or whole, that is divided into parts; and 
the upper, called the numera:r of the fraction, exprieltles 
the parts given in the preſent caſe, | 
Thus, two-third parts of a line, or other thing, are 
wrote 2: where the denominator 3 ſhews that the whole 
line is [uppoſed to be divided into three equal parts; and 
the numerator 2 indicates or aſſigns two of ſuch parts. 
Again, twenty-nine ſixtieths is wrote 2? z where the 
numerator 29 expreſſes 29 parts of an integer divided 
into Co; and the denominator 60 gives the denomina- 
tion to theſe parts, which are called /ixtieths. 
The real delign of adding the denominator is, to ſhew 
what aliquot part the broken number has in common 
with unity. 
I. all fractions, as the numerator is to the denominator, 
ſo is the /+ ation itſelf to the whole whereof it is a /i de- 
tian. | 
Thus, ſuppoſing Z of a pound equal to 155. it is evident, 
that 3: 4:15: 20. Whence it follows, 1“, That there 
may be infivite fra#:ms of the ſame value, one with 
another; in as much as there may be infinite numbers 
found, which ſhall have the ratio of 3:4. 
Fractions ate either proper, or improper. 

Traction, Proper, is that where the numerator is leſs | 


| 


Fraction, Improper, is where the numerator is either 


FrRaAcTiONS, vimple, are ſuch, as conſiſt of only one nu- 


FRACTIONS, Compound, called alſo fractions fractions, 


FRACTIONS, reduction of. 


— — 


FRACTIONS, addition of vulgar. 


"1 a 


than the denominator; and, conſequently; the & 44; 
leſs than the whole, or integer, as 43. Se 
equal to, or bigger than the denominator, and of courſe 
the fradtion equal to, or greater than the whole, or inte- 
ger, as 2; Or 1; ; Or 28. 

Frattimns, again, are cither ſimple or c:mpound, 


merator, and one denominator; as 2, or 12, &c, 


are ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral numerators, and denomina- 
tors; as $ of 3x of 5 of 44, &c. 

Of fra#tions, thoſe are equal to each other, whoſe ny. 
merators have the ſame ratio to their denominators, — 
Thoie are greater, whoſe numerators have a greater 
ratio; and thoſe lels which have leſs: thus, 3=+=,5= 
33 J. But 23 is greater than 33; and z leſs than 42. 
Hence if both the numerator, and  dencminator of a 
fraction, as 4, be multiplied or divided by the ſame num- 
ber, 2; the facta in the former caſe, , and the quo- 
tients in the latter 3, will conſtitute fra7ions equal to the 
brit /raFion given. | 

The arithmetic of fractions conſiſts in the reduction, ad. 
dition, ſubtrattion, and multiþ/ication thereof. 

I. To reduce a given whole num. 
ber into a fraction of any given derominater, Multiply 
the given integer, by the piven denominator, the factum 
will be the numerator. Thus we ſhall find and 
5 = 3 and za. ac. 
If no denominator be given, the number is reduced to a 
frattion, by writing 1 underneath it, as a denominator. 
Thus 2, $; . 

2. To reduce a given fraction to a fraction equal ts it, that 
ſhall h:ve @ given deneminator. Multiply the numerator 
by the given denominator, and divide the product by the 
former denominator, and the quotient ſet over the given 
denominator is the fradiomn required. Let it be propoſed 
to reduce à to an equal fradmm with the denominator 
8; 8 34 , and *=3. 

3. To reduce a given fraction to its loweſt terms; i. e. to 


— 2 4 


. ind a Hradlion, equivalent to a given frat?ton (2%, bot 


expreſſed in leſs numbers; divide both the numerator 20, 
and denominator 48, by ſome one number, that will di- 
vide them both without any remainder, as here by 4, 
The quotients 5 and 12 make a new raction x4 equal to 
2 0 


45s 
And if the diviſion be performed with the greateſt num- 
ber that will divide them both, the fraction is reduced to 
its loweſt terms. Sce Co Oo H ]uuire. 
If it happens that unity is the only common meaſure of 
the numerator and denominator; then is the fradion in- 
capable of being reduced any lower: and numbers 
whoſe greateſt common meaſure is unit, are ſaid to be 
P&AIME to each other. 
4. To reduce two or more {rations to the ſame denomina- 
tion; i. e. to find fractions equal to the given ones, and 
with the ſame denominator. Multiply each numerator, 
ſeparately taken, into all the denominators but its own, 
and the products ſhall give the new numerators. Then 
multiply all the denominators into one another, and the 
product will be the common denominator. Thus,? 
and 4 are 1? and 4; and 3, 2, and 4 are reſpectively 
268, 48, and 28. 
5. To find the value ef a fraction, in the Incton ports of 
its integer. Suppoſe, e. gr. it were requited to know 
what is 74 of a pound; multiply the numerator 9 by 20, 
the number of known parts in a pound, and divide the 
product by the denominator 16, the quotient gives 115. 
Then multiply the remainder 4 by 12, the number of 
known parts in the next inſerior denomination ; and di- 
viding the product by 16, as before, the quotient 15 34. 
So that +7 ot a pound = 11s. 3d. 
6. To reduce a mixed number, i. e. a number partly integral 
and partly frattional, as 4 4 into an improper fraction of 
the ſame value. Multiply the integer 4, by 12, the deno- 
minator of the fra&icn; and to the product 46 add the 
numerator ; the ſum 59 ſet over the former denominator, 
59, conſtitutes the frat/ton, 
7. To reduce an improper ſcaction into its equivalent mixed 
number. Suppoſe the given fraftion +2 ; divide the nu- 
merator by the denominator ; the quotient is the integral 
art, and the remainder ſet over the denominator will 
be the fractional part. Thus, $2=4'Z. 
8. To reduce @ compound fraction into a ſimple one. Multi- 
ply all the numerators into each other for a new nume- 
rator; and all the denominators for a new denominatcr. 
Thus, + of +4 of 4 reduced will be 43. 
9. To reduce a vulgar fraction to a decimal of the ſame 


value, See DECIMAL. ; 
1. If the given ome: 
have different denominators, reduce them to the ſame. 
Then add the numerators together, and under the ſum 

3 | write 


F R A 


write the common denominator. Thus, e. gr. 1 T: 


10 bir =rs —=1 x5: 4 
2, If compound fractions are given to be added, they 
muſt firſt be reduced to ſimple ones; and if the frattons 
be of different denominations, as 7 of a pound, and 2 of 
a ſhilling, they mult firſt be reduced to fractions of the 
ſame denomination. of pounds. 
J add mixt numbers. The integers are firſt to be 
added, then the fraQtional parts: and if the ſum be a 
roper fraction, only anrjex it to the ſum of the integers. 
F it be an improper frattion, reduce it to a mixed num- 
ber, adding the integral parts thereof to the ſum of 
the integers, and the fraCtional part after it. Thus, 


2 6 


— — 


at - 

2 0 e 

FrACTIONS, ſubtrattion of. 1. If they have the ſame con- 
mon denominator, ſubtract the leſſer numerator from the 

greater, and fet the remainger over the common deno- 

minator. Thus, from 7, take 75, and there remains 

T4 =I. 

2. If they have not a common denominator, they muſt 

be reduced to frattions of the ſame value, having a com- 

mon denominat'r, and then, as in the firſt rule. Thus, 

A 2212 1214 

721 = 

3. To ſubtract a whole number from a mixed number, or 

one mixed number from another. Reduce the whole, or 

mized numbers to improper fractions, and then proceed 

as in che hrlt and ſecond rule. 

FR Ac11loNs, multip.ication of, 1. If the fraction propoſed 
be both ſimple, multiply the numerators one by another 

for a new numerator, and the denominators for a new 

denominator. Thus; into 5 produces 33. 

2. If one of them be a mixed, or whole number, it muſt 

be reduced to an improper fraction; and then proceed as 

in the lalt rule. Thus 2 into 53, gives 34, and 4 into 


2 +? 
1% —40 


In multiplication of Hadlions, obſerve that the product 
15 If in value than either the multiplicand, or multi- 
plicatot ; becauſe in «ll multiplications, as unity is to the 
multiplicator, fo is the multiplicand to the product: 
or, as unity 1s to either factor, ſo is the other factor to 
the product. But unity is bigger than either factor, if 
the rains be proper; and therefore either of them 
mult be greater than the product. 

Thus, in whole numbers, if 5 be multiplied by 8, it 
will be as 1:5: : 8 : 40; or 1:8 :: f: 40. Wherelore 
in fratons, alſo, as 1: 4: : 1:15 ot as 1: 34:45 


11. 
But 1 is greater than either 4, or ?: where fore either of 
them muſt be bigger than 35. 
FRacTiOxNs, divi/ion of. 1. If the frafims propoſed be 
both ſimple, multiply the denominator of the diviſor by 
the numerator of the dividend ; the product is the nu- 
merator of the quotient : then multiply the numerator of 
the divifor by the denominator of the dividend, the pro- 
duct is the denominator of the quotient. Thus 3)$)z2. 
Or, invert the diviſor and proceed as in multiplication. 
2. If either dividend, diviſor, or both, be whole, or 
mixed, numbers, reduce them to improper fractions; 
and if they be compound fractions, reduce them to ſimple 
ones, and procecd as ia the firſt rule. 
In divicion of fractions obſerve, that the quotient is al- 
ways greater than the dividend ; becauſe in all diviſion, 
as the diviſor is to unity, ſo is the dividend to the quo- 
tient: as if 3 divide 12, it will be, as 3:1::12: 4: 
Now 3 is greater than 13 wherefore 12 muſt be greater 
than 4: but in fradtions, as 2: 12:5: 22; where, + is 
leſs than i; wherefore 4 mult alſo be leſs than 39. 
FRACTIONS in ſpecies, or algebraic quantities. 1. To reduce 
fractions in ſpecies to their laſt terms. The numerators 
and denomiuators are to be divided by the greateſt com- 
mon diviſor, as in numbers. 
aac 


Thus the fraction is reduced to a more ſimple one 
c. 


4 2 8 203 
I? by dividing both aac, and bc, by c : and 857 is re- 


duced to a more ſimple one 75 by dividing both 203 and 


667 by 293 and 


607 be 


29c. And ſo ere DEWIODR tl be 3 


baa+3ac 2a +c by divid- 
ik, yy 
ivg by 3a. And en e ION becomes $9228 
aa—ab a 
by dividing by a-. Ste Common Meaſure. 
2. To reduce ſractions in ſpecies to a common denominator. 


The terms of each are to be multiplied by the denomi- 
nator of the other, | 


- and 1 multiply the terms of one 


2034 * reduced to IT by dividing by 


Thus, having 
5 by &, and alſo the terms of the other 7 by 5, and they 


| =; conſequently their ſum is 


will become 77 and 77 whereof the common denomi- 
L 
5 | | , 
nator is bd, And thus a and 2 or— and —. become 


b 
and kg 


p : | 1 
But where the denominators have a common diviſor, 


it is ſufficient to multiply them alternately by the quo- 
tients, 


Thus th At A ES duced to theſe — and 
| us the fraction 2 and — are reduce 0 35 


5 
— by multiplying alternately by the quotients c and 4, 


ariſing by the diviſion of the denominators by the com- 
mon diviſor 6. The other operations, with reſpec to 
numbers, are eaſily applied to algebraic quantities, 

Addition and ſubtrattion of fraCtions in ſpecies. The pro- 


cels is, in all reſpects, the ſame in ſpecies as in num- 
bers. E. gr. 


Suppoſe it be required to add the fraflions — and 7 Theſe 


A 
when reduced to the ſame denomination, will be — and 


' ad+bc 


b bad 


So, if the ration — were to be ſubtraQted from —; 


| h 
"and 77 as be fore. 


60 — 44 

'F 
Multiplication and diviſion of fractions in ſpecies. Here, 
too, the proceſs is perfectly the ſame as in vulgar arith- 
metic. Thus, e. gr. ſuppole the faCtors, or fra#tons to be 


having reduced them they will be 


Their difference, therefore, is 


a c 
iplied, - 75 d | 2 
multiplied, 7 and 7 the product will be, 2 


ac 


Or ſuppoſe the fractions, required to be divided, — and 


bd 
a a , t 
71 the quotient will be * =- 


* 
Hence, as a ==; the product of à into = that is, of an 


ac 


* * . C a . 
integral quantity into a frattion,— * 22 7 Whence it 


appears, that the numerator of the fraction is to be mul 
tiplicd by the integer. 


Hence, alſo, the quotient of - by a, that is, of the broken 


quantity, divided by the whole one, — 2: 


1 
„l 
Beſide the common notion of a fra#ton, there is another 
neceſſary to be underſtood. Thus, 

Suppoſe 4 of 205. or a pound ſterling, were the fraion : 
this fraction, inſtead of three quarters of one pound, may 
be conſidered as a fourth part of three pounds; that is, b 
taking as many of the integers as the numerator barbs 
ſes (viz. 3), and dividing them by 4, the denominator, 
ſor then the quotient of the ſame value will ariſe ; for 
4) 60s. (155. This ſhews the reaſon of that manner 
of expreſſion uſed by geometers and algebraiſts, who 


read—-, thus, a divided by 6. 


FRACTION, continued, is uſed for a frafion the denomina- 


tor of which is a whole number with a fraction, the de- 
nominator of which is again a whole number and a 


fraftion, and ſo on, whether this affection be continued 


ad infinitum, or whether the ſeries breaks off after a finite 
number of terms. Thus, 


I 
— or 2 
wud 3+ > +2 * 3+7 4 
'$ Þ+» Ke. 5 +, &c. are 
continued fractions. 


If we make uſe of letters inſtead of numbers, we ſhall 
have general expreſſions of theſe fraction, thus, 


*T 17 
s 77 = 4 
and f +, &c. 
271216 
l - 
4d. - 
"OF +, Kc. 


The reduction of theſe continued fractions to thoſe of a 
common 
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common form, is not difficult by [the uſual rules of | 


arithmetic and algebra. Thus, to give an example which 
may at the ſame time ſhew the uſe of theſe continued frac- 
tions; ſuppoſe the contiuued fraction, ] 


1 
7744 L 
15 14 1 ; 
292 +7 + — 


I +, &c. . which EX 
pteſſes the circumferenceof a circle, when the diameter is 


21+1 
7 


one; if we ſtop at L, we ſhall have 3 77 
7 


— =. If we ſtop at 17 we ſhall have 


15 i84+15 333. 
3+— 1=3+ 3416 e 0 
5 


But if we ſtop at 4, which is convenient on account of 
the ſmall fraction 29 added to the laſt denominator 1, 
we ſhall then find, 37 E 8 . The firſt of 
7 13 
1577 

the reduCtions gives the ptoportion of Archimedes, and 
the laſt that of Adrian Metius. _ ; 
But as beginning at the laſt denominator of the continued 

raction makes the computation ſomewhat tedious, ſhorter 
methods have been contrived for the reduction of theſe 
fractions, and for a continued approximation to their true 
value. And Mr. Cotes's method for the reduction of 
ratios or ſmaller terms, may be here applied. (See Ra- 
T10.) For it is to be obſerved, that when the numera- 
tors to the continued fraction are each units, the denomi- 
nators will be the quotients ariſing from the continued 
diviſions in Mr. Cotes's method: or in the common, for 
reducing fractions to a lower denomination, which is in 
effect the ſame as Euclid's method for finding the great- 
eſt common meaſure of two magnitudes, lib. x. prop. 3. 
But a detail of theſe things would lead us too far, we 
therefore refer the reader for a farther account of theſe 
continued fractions to Dr. Walhs's Arithmet. infinit. prop. 


191. Oper. vol. i. ' 469, ſeq. Huygens, Deſcript. Auto- 
P 


mat. Planetar. in Oper. polthum. p. 173, ſeq. edit. Am- 
ſtelod. 1728, and particularly to Mr. Euler's Analyf. In- 
finit. vol. i. cap. xviii. p. 295, ſeq. who has ſhewn the 
uſe and application of this doQtrine in many inſlances. 
Lord Brouncker ſeems to have been the firſt who conſi- 
dered continued fraftions, or at leaſt who firſt applied 
them to the quadrature of curves. The hint ſeems uſe- 

ful, but has been pretty much negleQted, excepting in 
approximations to fractions or ratios expreſſed in great 
numbers. See the article RATIO. His ſeries for the 
quadrature of the circle, is 


2, Kc. 
in his and Dr. Wallis's notation, which amounts to the 


fame thing as 1 + 4 
2742472 
2 +, &c. 
in the notation of Huygens and Euler. 
The ſymbol © denotes, as before, the ratio of the ſquare 
of the diameter to the area of the circle, 
FRACTION $ wi of a decimal. See REPETEND, 
FRACTION, logarithm of a. Sec LOGARITHM. 
FRACTIONS, — of infinite. See CALCULUS, and 
FLUX1ONS, 


FRACTURE, in Medicine and Surgery, a breach, or rup- | 


ture of a bone; or a ſolution of continuity in a bone, 
when it is cruſhed, or broken, by ſome external cauſe. 
'This may be diſcovered by the eye, when the injured 
part is apparently ſhorter than the ſound one, or when 
the patient cannot make uſe of it ; by the touch, when 
a preternatural inequality of the bone may be perceived, 
or where it bends in a part where nature did not deſign 
it ſhould ; or by the ear, when, upon moving of 5 
limb, the grating of the broken ones may be heard. 
Fraftures may be diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral claſſes or 
ſpecies. Firſt, every frafure is either imple, that is, 
when no other parts beſide the bone are injured ; or com. 
pound, that is, when you have at the ſame time a wound, 
a diſlocation, bæmorrhage, inflammation, fever, caries, or 
contuſion of the bone; or where the bone is fractured in 
ſeveral places at the ſame time. Other difterences ariſe 
with regard to the fituation of the Hactures, and from 
its poſition : ſome are tranſverſe, others longitudinal, 
called FiSSURES, and others oblique; in which caſe it 
frequently happens, that the E of the bones wound 
or puſh, themſelves through the neighbouring parts. 
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Violent conTus10Ns alſo may be claſſed under the he, 
of frafures; for in theſe the bones are frequently broken 
into ſplinters, by the falling of any heavy body upon tlie 
part, or other ſuch accidents. 'hen the fitnation o“ 
the bone is not altered by a fr afure, or the broken parte 
ſtart very little from their proper ſituation, they are much. 
eaher replaced than when they are entirely ſcparated 
from one another, and a great ſpace intervenes betwecr, 
them. Tranſverſe /ra#ures admit of an eaſier cute than 
oblique ones. A fracture in the middle cf a bone is le- 
dangerous than one towards the articulation. When 
two bones of the ſame limb are fractured, the cure is 
uſually much more difficult than when only one is fray. 
red. When the bone is broken into ſeveral pieces, ihe 
patient ſeldom eſcapes a gangrene, at leaſt the cure in 
theſe caſes requires a longer time, and the limb ſcl4un 
recovers its true ſhape. 

When the broken bones are inſtantly reduced, the cure 
will be much ſooner performed, than when they have 
been ſome time ſeparated. Frofures in the neighbour. 
hood of parts of great conſequence to the animal on. 
my, are always attended with great danger, ſuch as 
fractures of the cranium from the vicinity of the brain ; 
of the vertebtæ, from the medulla ſpinalis; and of the 
ribs or ſternum, or the oſſa ilei and pubis, from tlic stu- 
ation of the viſcera of the thorax and abdomen. Fray; 
of the bones to which the larger arteries are connected, 
are alſo very dangerous; more particularly, when one 
ſplinter or point of the bone vellicates or wounds large 
vefſels, or when the bone is broken into ſeveral frag- 
ments, the conſequences are generally inflammations, 
ſuppurations, or filtulz. which will admit of no reme-' 
dy, till the ſplinter of the bone is removed. Frafur:; 
proceeding from internal diſorders or caries of the bones, 
as ſuch ſometimes happen, are cured with much more 
difficulty than thoſe ariſing from external injuries; nav 
this indeed is frequently an incurable caſe unleſs the 
internal cauſe be firft removed, This is uſually cither a 
ſcorbutic habit of body, or a venereal taint. When « 
large piece of the bone is driven away by a piſtol or 
muſket- ball, the limb muſt be taken off, for the two ends 
of the bone are never likely to unite, unleſs it be a vcry 
{mall piece that is thus taken away; for in that caſe the 
bone will ſometimes join, but then the Hb always be- 
comes ſomething ſhorter than it was before, When the 
blood inſinuates itſelf by a fiſſure into the internal part 
of the bone, by corrupting there it produces a catics, a 
ſpina ventoſa, or elſe incurable ſiſtulæ, tabes, and a [pha- 
celus, which always require amputation of tbe limb, and 
frequently deſtroy the patient. The ſame accidons will 
happen in fra&ures of any kind, when the extravaſated 
blood mixes with the marrow and corrodes it. Heilte!'s 
Surg. p. 103. 

Inftances have been known of the fracture of the patella 
in perſons thoroughly ſound, where the part itſelf has 
received no hurt. The caufe of this is afcribed to the 
action of the muſcles only. And many inſtances might 
be given of fratures in the neck of the os femoris, in 


the middle of the humerus, tibia, and perone, by the 


power of the muſcles only, or ſuch power at leaſt as 
ſhewed they have as great a ſhare in ſeveral fractures a- 
ſcribed to outward cauſes, as they are frequently known 
to have in the /rafure of the tendo Achilliss We have 
an obſervation of a /rafuze of the os humeri, by the 


power of the muſcles only, in the Philoſophical I fan- 


actions, No 475. ſect. 15. 

In the cure of fractures the ſurgeon has two things to 
attend to: firſt, to reſtore the fractured bone into it, 
natural ſituation; and then, to keep it ſtrait and ealy 
with ferulz, or ſplinters, and bandages, which ſhould 
by no means be tight: in which caſe, nature takes on 
herſelf the office of healing and conglutinating it, by 
forming a callus upon it. 

The beſt method of retention is by two or more ſplints 
made of leather or paſteboard. Theſe, if moiſtened be- 
fore they be applied, ſoon aſſume the ſhape of the in- 
cluded member, and are ſufficient, with the ailiſtance 
of a very flight bandage, for all the purpoſes of reten- 
tion. The beſt BANDAGE is that made with twelve or 
eighteen tails; this is much eafier applied and taken oi 
than rollers, and anſwers all the purpoſes of retention 
equally well; the ſplints ſhould always be as long as e 


limb, with boles cut for the ankle when the e 


is in the leg. In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage _ 
cannot properly be uſed, an adheſive plaſter may be ap. 
plied over the part. The moſt proper external application 
for a fracture is oxycrate, or a mixture of vincgar ai 
water; with which the bandages ſhould be moiſtenc« at 
every dreſſing. 

If there be an inflammation, it muſt be cured before any 
thing be attempted about the fracture * if the bone hap- 
pen to be broken again, it never breaks in the callus, but 


at a diſtance from it. After ſetting, or replacing. the 


fractu 2 
9 
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{+ ntured bone, the bleeding is required, to prevent any 


lodgment of blood on the part aggrieved, by the vio- 


lence upon the fibres. 
With regard to the regimen and general treatment of the 
patient in theſe circumſtances, we may obſerve, that, 
when a large bone is broken, his diet ſhould in all ref- 
ects be the ſame as in an 1 fever: he ſhould 
likewiſe be kept quiet and cool, is body open by 
emollient clyſters, or by food of an opening quality. 
However, perſons that have been accuſtomed to high 
living ſhould not be ſuddenly reduced to a low diet. It 
will generally be neceſſary to bleed the patient imme- 
diately after a fracture, eſpecially if he be young, of a 
full habit, and has received any contuſion : and if the 
patient be very feveriſh, bleeding may be repeated the 
next day. In fratures of the ribs, bleeding is peculiarly 
neceſſary when any of the large bones, by which the 
body is ſupported, are broken, the patient ſhould keep 
his bed for ſeveral weeks; reclining in an eaſy poſture. 
When a frafure is accompanied with a wound, it muſt 
be drefſed in all reſpects as a common wound. When 
the fractured bone is much ſhattered, it will ſometimes 
be neceſſary to have the limb taken off, leſt a gangrene 
or mortification enſue. | ; 
FRACTURE of the carpus, or wriſt, clavicle, cubit, finger, 


7 , 


minatum, os ſacrum, patella, ribs, ſcapula, ſkull, ſternum, 
thigh, and vertebrae, Sce WRIST, CLAVICLE, Cuni- 
8 &c. 

FaacrunE, capillary. See CAPILLATION, 

FRACTURED limbs, extenſion of, See EXTENSION. 

FRAENA, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers, as a 
name for the ſockets of the teeth. 

FRANUM, or FRENUM, bridle, in Anatomy, a name given 
to divers ligaments, from their office in retaining and 
curbing the motions of the parts they are fitted to. 

FR NUM lingue, or bridle of the tongue, is a membranous 

ligament, which ties the tongue to the os hyoides, larynx, 
fauces, and lower part of the mouth. 
In ſome ſubjects the frænum runs the whole length of 
the tongue, to the very tip; in which caſes, if it were 
not cut, it would take away all poſſibility of ſpeech. 
See ToNGUE-tied. 

FaznuM of Ihe penis is a ſlender ligament, whereby the 

prepuce is tied to the lower part of the glans of the 
PENIS» 
Nature varies in the make of this part; it being ſo ſhort 
in ſome, that, unleſs divided, it would not admit of 
perfect erection. There is alſo a kind of little franum, 
taſtened to the lower part of the cLITORIS. 

FRAGARIA. Sce STRAWBERRY. 

VRAIGHT, or FxeiGHT, in Navigation and Commerce, 
the hire of a ſhip, or of a part of it, for the conveyance 
and carriage of goods from one part or place to an- 
other; or the ſum agreed on between the owner and 
the merchant, for the hire and uſe of a veſſel. 

The word is formed of the French fret, ſignifying the 
ſame thing; or from fret, of fretum, an arm of the ſea : 
though others chuſe to derive it from the German fracht, 
or the Flemiſh vracht, ſignifying carriage. 

The fraight of a veſſel is uſually agreed on either at the 
rate of ſo much for the voyage, or by the month, or per 
ron. 

Fraighting, or letting out veſſels on frarght, or hire, is 
one of the principal articles in the trade of the Hol- 
landers : they are the carriers of all the nations of Eu- 
rope, and their purveyors; notwithſtanding that their 
country produces little or nothing, and that they are 
forced to have every thing neceſlary for the building of 
'a veſſel from other countries. a 

The principal laws and rules relating to fraighting are, 
that if a whole veſſel be hired, and the merchant, or 
perſon who hires it, do not give it its full load, or bur- 
then, the maſter of the veſſel cannot, without his con- 
ſent, take in any other goods, without accounting to him 
for fraight. 

That, though the merchant do not load the full quantity 
of goods agreed on in the CHARTER-party, yet he ſhall 
pay the whole fraight; and if he load more, he ſhall 
pay for the exceſs. 

If a time be appointed by charter-party, and either the 
ſhip be not ready to take in, or the merchant to put on 
board, the parties are at liberty, with remedv by action 
for the detriment. 

If part be on board, and ſome misfortune prevent the 
merchant's ſending the whole in time, the maſter may 
contract with another, and have fraight as damage for 
the time they were on board longer than limited. 

On the other hand, if the veſlel is not ready, the mer- 


chant may thip the remainder of his goods aboard an- 


other, and recover damages againſt the firſt maſter or 


owners: therefore, by the law marine, chance, or other 
Vol. II. NY 141. 
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notorious neceſſity, will excuſe the maſter, but he loſes 
his F-aight till he breaks ground, But if the merchant 
be in fault, he muſt anſwer the damage, or be liable to 
maintain the crew ten days; and, if after that, the full 
fraight ; if damage afterwards, it is the merchant's riſque : 
but by the common law, while the goods are on board, 
the maſter muſt ſee them forth-coming. 

If goods are fully Jaded, and the ſhip bath broke ground, 
but the merchant afterward declines the adventure, and 
unlades again, by the law marine the fraight is due. 

If a ſet time be agreed on between the merchant and 
maſter, to begin and end the voyage, it may not be al- 
tered by the ſupercargo, without ſpecial commiſſion : aad 
if a maſter ſhall ſail on his voyage, after the time agreed 
on ſor his departure, and damage happens afterwards, 
he ſhall make it good. If a ſhip be freighted from one 
port to another, thence to a third, &c. and ſo home to 
the port whence ſhe firſt ſailed (commonly called a trad- 
ing voyage), the whole is one and the ſame voyage, if 
performed according to the charter-party. If the thip_be 
freighted out and in, no fraight is due till the voyage is 
performed ; if, therefore, the ſhip periſh coming home, 
the whole fraight is loſt. 

The maſter may ſet aſhore ſuch goods as he finds in his 
veſſel, which were not notified to him; or take them 
at a higher rate than was agreed on for the ret. But if 
the maſter fraight his ſhip, and afterward fecreily take 
in other goods, he loſes his froight; and if any of the 
freighter's good's ſhould, for the thip's ſafety, be caſt 
overboard, the reſt ſhall not be {abjcct ro avErAGE, but 
the maſter muſt make it good. 

If a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its conrſe, cither 
through the maſter's or the merchant's default, the de- 
lIinquent ſhall be accountabi- to the other, Thus, if-th= 


freighter load the ſhip with prohibited goods, he ſhall 


anſwer the fraizht contracte! : but if the ſhip put into 

any other port than ſhe is freighted to, the mailer ſhall 

anſwer damage to the merchant; but if forced in by 

ſtorm, enemy, or pirates, he muſt then fail to the ſti- 
ulated port at his own coſts. 

f the maſter be obliged to refit his veſſel during the 
voyage, the merchant thall wait, or elſe pay the whole 
fraight : if the veſſel could not be refitted, the matter - 
is obliged to hire another immediately, otherwiſe only 
to be paid his fraight in proportion to the part of the 
voyage performed ; though, in caſe the merchant prove 
that the veſſel, at the time it ſet ſail, was not capable of 
the voyage, the malter muſt loſe his fraight, and ac- 
count for damages to the merchant. 

Fraight ſhall be paid for merchandizes which the 
maſter was obliged to ſell for viAtuals, or refitting, or 
other neceſſary occaſions, paying for the goods at the 
rate the reſt were ſold at, where they were landed, 

In caſe of a prohibition of commerce with the coun- 
try whither the veſſel is bound, ſo that it is obliged 
to be brought back again, the maſter ſhall only be paid 
fraight for going. 

And if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its voyage, by 
an embargo by order of the prince, there ſhall neither be 
any fraight paid for the time of the detention, in caſe 
it be hired per month; nor ſhall the Fraight be increaſed, 
if hired for the voyage; but the pay and the victua!s 
of the ſailors, duriug the detention ſhall be deemed 
AVERAGE, 

The maſter ſhall take no fraight for any goods loſt 
by ſhipwreck, plundered by pirates, or taken by the 
enemy, unleſs the ſhip and goods be redeemed; in 
which caſe he ſhall be paid his rait to the place where 
he was taken, upon contiibuting to the redemption. 
The maſter ſhall be paid his /raight for the goods 
ſaved from ſhipwreck; and in caſe be cannot get a velilel 
to carry them unto the place where they were bound, 
he ſhall be paid in proportion to the part of the voy- 
age already gone. [be ſhip's lading, in conſtruction 
of law, is tacitly obliged for the /raig/t; this being in 
point of payment, preferred before any other debts to 
which the goods laden are liable, though ſuch were pre- 
cedent to the fraight, becauſe the gobds remain, as it 
were, bailed for the ſame. 

The maſter may not detain any merchandize in his 
veſſel, in default of payment of fraight; though he may 
order them to be ſeized any time, or any where after- 
wards. If merchandizes in caſks, as wines, oils, &c. 
have ſo run out in carriage, that the veſlels are left 
empty, or almoſt empty, the merchant may relinguiſh 
them, and the maſter be obliged to take them for their 
fraight; though this does not hold of any other goods 


damaged, or diminithed of themſelves, or through ac- 
cidents. 


FRAIGHT is alſo uſed for the burthen, or Jading of a ſhip, 


or the cargo of goods, &c. which the has on board 


FRAIGHT is alſo a duty of fifty ſols per ton, paid to the 


» crown 


of 


crown of France by the maſters of all foreign veſſels, at 
their entrance into and going out of the ports and havens 


of that kingdom. And note, that all veſſels not built in 
in France, however they may belong to the ſubjects of 


France, are reputed foreigners, and ſubject to this im- 


poſt, unleſs it be made appear that two thirds of the 
ſhip's crew are French. 

By the eleventh article of the treaty of commerce, con- 
cluded at Utrecht between England and France, this 
duty of fifty ſols per ton was to have been remitted the 
Engliſh ; and at the ſame time, the duty of five ſhillings 


ſterling to have been ſuppreſſed in favour of the French : | 


but the execution of that article, as well as the tariff 
ſettled between the two nations has been ſuſpended. 
The Dutch, however, and the Hans towns, are exempt- 
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ber of perſons to be incorporated, and ſubſiſt as a bo! 

politic, with a power to maintain perpetual ſucceſlior, 

and do other corporate acts; and each individual mem. 
ber of ſuch corporation is alſo ſaid to have a fronchi/e or 
freedom. Other franchi/es are to hold a court leet; to 
have a manor or lordihip ; or, at leaſt, to have a lurdthip 
paramount, to have Waifs, wrecks, eſtrays, treaſure-trove 

royal-fiſh, forfeitures, and deodands; to have a court of 
one's own, or liberty of holding pleas or trying Cauſes ; 
to have the cognizance of pleas, which is a lil! greater 
liberty veg an excluſive right, ſo that no other court 
mall try cauſes ariſing within that juriſdiction; to have a 
bailiwick, or liberty exempt from the ſheriff of the county 

wherein the grantee only and his officers are to execute 


all proceſs; to have a fair or market, with the right of 
taking toll, either there, or at any other public places, as 
bridges, wharfs, and the like; which tolls muſt have 4 
reaſonable cauſe of commencement, elſe the franthiſe is 
illegal and void; or, laſtly, to have a foreſt, chaſe, park, 
warren, or fiſhery, endowed with privileges of royaity, 
See the ſeveral articles above recited. : 
FRANCHISE, allowance of, Sec Quo warrants. 
FRANCHISE, diſturbance 25 is remedied by ſuing for da- 
mages, by a ſpecial action on the caſe; or, in caſe of 
toll, the injured perſon may take a diſtreſs if he plcaſes. 
FRANCHISE is alſo uſed ſor an aſylum, or ſanctuary, wherz 
people are ſecure of their perſons, &c. 
Churches and monaſteries in Spain are franchiſes for cri. 
minals; fo were they anciently in England, till they 
were abuſed to ſuch a degree, that there was a neceſli:y 
for aboliſhing the cuſtom. 
One of the moſt remarkable capitulars made by Charle- 
magne in his palace of Heriſtal, in 779, was that relat- 
ing to the franchijes of churches. The right of {+ anchi/7 
was held ſo ſacred, that even the leſs religious kings ob- 
ſerved it to a degree of {crupulouſneſs ; but to ſuch ex- 
cels in time was it carried, that Charlemagne reſolved to 
reduce it, Accordingly he forbad any proviſion being 
carried to criminals retired into churches tor refuge. 
FRANCHISE of guarters, is a certain ſpace, or diſtrict, at 
Rome, wherein arc the houſes of the ambaſſadors of the 
princes of Europe; and where ſuch as retire, cannot be 
arreſted or ſeized by the {hLirri, or ſerjeants, nor profe- 
cuted at law, p 
The people of Rome look on this as an old uſurpation, 
and a ſcandalous privilege, which ambaſſadors, out of a 
jealouſy of their — carried to a great length in the 
filteenth century, y enlarging inſenſibly the dependencies 
of their palaces aud houles, within which the right of 
fr anchife was anciently confined. Several of the popes, 
Julius III. Pius XIV. Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. pub- 
liſhed bulls and ordinances againſt this abuſe; which had 
reſcued fo conſiderable a part of the city from their au- 
thority, and rendered it a retreat for the moſt abandoned 
perſons. | 
At length Innocent XI. exprefly refuſed to receive any 
more ambaſſadors but ſuch as would make a formal tie- 
nunclation of the franchiſe of quarters. 
FRANCHISE royal, is a place where the king's writ runs not ; 
as at Cheſter and Durham; and anciently at Tyndal, 
and Hexamſhire in Northumberland. But Bracton ſays, 
that a franchiſe royal is where the king grants to one and 
his heirs an exemption of toll, &c. See FRANCHISE. 
FRANCHISING. See EXFRANCHISEMENT, and Ma- 
NUMISSITON, 
FRANCIGENA, or Fx#NcuManx, in our Aucient Cuſtoms, 
was a general appellation of all foreigners ; i. e. all per- 
ſons who could not prove themſelves Engliſhmen. 
FR ANCISCANS, in Eccle/iaftical Hijtory, are religious of 
the order of St. Francis, tounded by him in the year 
1209. Francis was the ſon of a merchant of Aſſiſi, in 
the province of Umbria, who, having led a diſſolute life, 
was reclaimed by a fit of ſickneſs, and afterwards fell 
into an extravagant kind of devotion, that looked leſs like 
religion than alienation of mind. Soon after this, viz. 
in the year 1208, hearing the paſlage repeated, Matt, x- 
9, 10. in which Chriſt addreſſes his apoſtles, Provide nai- 
ther gold nor ſilver, &c. he was led to conlider a volun- 
tary and abſolute poverty as the eſſence of the Goſpc!, 
and to preſcribe this poverty as a ſacred rule both to him- 
ſelf and to the few that followed him. This new 10- 


ed from the duty of fraight. 

FRAIL, a baſket of ruſhes, or the like matter, wherein to 
pack up figs, raiſins, &c. 

Fr alt alſo denotes a certain quantity of raiſins, about ſe- 
venty-five pounds. 

FRAISE, in PFortificatizn, a kind of defence conſiſting of 

pointed ſtokes,. driven parallel to the horizon, into the 
re:renchments of a camp, a half-moon, or the like, to 
ward off, ard prevent any approach or ſcalade. 
Praiſes differ ſrom paliſades chiefly in this, that the latter 
ſtand perpendicular to the horizon; and the former jet 
out parallel to the horizon, at leaſt nearly ſo, being uſu- 
ally made a little loping, or with the points hanging down. 
Fraiſis are chief ved in retrenchments, and other works 
thrown up of earth : ſometimes they are found under the 
parapet of a rampart, ſerving inſtead of the cordon of 
ſtone uſcd in ſtone works. 

Fre.a1s1xG of A battalimn, is the lining it all round with 
pikes, in caſe of being charged by a body of horſe. 

FRAMPOISE, a name uſed by ſome for the rubus or black- 
berry-buſh. Sec RASPBERRY. 

FRAME, in Foinery, &c. a kind of cafe, wherein a thing 
is ſet or incloſed, or even ſupported; as a window frame, 
a frame of a picture, of a table, &c. 

Fx Mt is alſo a machine uſed in divers arts. The printers 
frame is a ſtand whereon they place the CASEs. | 
The founders frame is a kind of ledge, incloling a board, 
which being filled with wetted ſand, ſerves as a mould 
to caſt their work in. See FOUNDERY, 

FaaMet is more particularly uſed for a ſort of loom, where- 
on artizans ſtretch their linens, ſilks, ſtuffs, & c. to be 
embroidered, quilted, or the like. 

Faamt, among Pointers, &c. is a kind of ſquare, com- 
poſed of tour long pieces, or flips of wood, joined to- 
gether; the intermediate ſpace whereof is divided by 
little ſtrings or threads, into a great number of little 
ſquares, like the maſhes of a net; and for that reaſon | 
ſometimes called retrcula, 

Its uſe is in reducing of figures from great to ſmall, or 
augmenting their ſize from ſmall to great. See DES1GN- 
ING. 

FRAMING of @ houſe, all the timber-work therein, viz. 
the carcaſe, flooring, partitioning, roofing, cieling, 
beams, aſhlering, Sc. 

FRAMPOLE fence, a privilege enjoyed by the tenants of 

the manor of Writtel, in Eſſex; whereby they ate en- 
titled to the wood growing on the fence; and as many 
trees and poles as they can reach from the top of the ditch 
with the helve of an ax, toward the repair of their 
fence. 
The chief juſtice Brampton, whilſt ſteward of this court, 
acknowledged he could not find out the reaſon why 
theſe fences were called frampole. It may come from the 
Saxon, fremful, profitabie; or may be a corruption of 
fr arc-pole, becauſe the poles ate free for the tenant to 
take. 


FRANC. See FRANK. 
FRANCA, in Botany, the name given by Micheli to a ge- 
nus of plants, fince called by Linnæus FRANKENIA. 
FRANCHISE, a privilege or exemption from ordinary ju- 
riſdiction. 

FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an immunity from the ordinary 
tributes and taxes. 
This is either real or perſonal; that is, either belonging 
immediately to the perſon; or accruing on account of 
this or that place, or office of 1MMUNITY. 


— 


'} heſe Vranchiſes, being royal privileges, or branches of 
the king's prerogative, ſubſiſting in the hands of a ſub- 
ect, are derived from the 8 grant or charter, and, 
in {ome caſes, are held by preſcription and uſage, They 
may be veſted either in natural perſons, or bodies politic; 
in one man, or in many; but the ſame identical fran- 
chiſe that has before been granted to one, cannot be be- 
itowed on another, for that would prejudice the former 
vrant, Ihe principal kinds of franchiſes are the follow- 
ing: to be a COUNTY palatine is a franchiſe veſled in a 
number of perſons. It is likewiſe a franchi/e for a num— 


ciety, which appeared to Innocent III. extremely adapted 
to the preſent ſtate of the church, and proper to reſtore 
its declining credit, was ſolemnly approved and confirm- 
ed by Honorius III. in 1223, and had made a conſider- 
able progreſs before the death of its founder in 120. 
Francis, through an exceſſive humility, would not {ulter 
the monks of his order to be called fratres, i. e. brethren 
or friars, but fraterculi, i, e. little brethren, or friars” 
miuor, by which denomination they ſtill continue to be 
diſtinguiſhed. They are alſo called grey friars, on ac 
count ot the colour of their cloathing, and eee 

C. 


c. The Franciſcans and Doxtturcans were zealous | 
and active friends to the papal hierarchy, and, in return, 
were diſtinguiſhed by peculiar privileges and honourable 
employments. The Franciſcans, in particular, were in- 
veſted with the treaſure of ample and extenſive indul- 
Fences, the diſtribution of whick was committed to them 
by the popes, as a means of ſubliltence, and a rich in- 
demnification for their voluntary poverty. In conſe- 
quence of this grant, the rule of the founder, which ab- 
ſolutely prohibited both perſonal and colleCtive property, 
ſo that neither the individual nor the community were 
permitted to poſſeſs either fund, revenue, or any worldly 
goods, was conſidered as too ſtrict and ſevere, and dil- 
penſed with ſoon after his death. In 1231, Gregory IX. 
publiſhed an interpretation of this rule, mitigating its ri- 
gour z which was farther confirmed by Innocent IV. in 
1245, and by Alexander IV. in 1247. Theſe milder al- 
terations were zealouſly oppoſed by a branch of the Fran- 
ciſcans, called the ſprritual; and their complaints were 
regarded by Nicholas III. who, in 1279, publiſhed a fa- 
mous conſtitution, confirming the rule of St. Francis, 
and containing an elaborate explication of the maxims it 
recommended, and the duties it preſcribed. In 1287, 
Matthew of Aqua Sparta, being elected general of the 
order, diſcouraged the ancient diſcipline of the Franc'ſ- 
cans, and indulged his monks in abaadoning even the ap- 
pearance of poverty ; and this coaduct inflamed the in- 
dignation of the ſpiritual or auſterer Franciſcans ; fo that 
from the year 1290, feditions and ſchiims aroſe in an 
order, that had been ſo famous for its pretended difinter- 
eſtedneſs and humility. Such was the enthuſiaſtie frenzy 
of the Fran-i/cans, that they impiouſly maintained, that 
the founder of their order was a ſecond Chriſt, in all re- 
ſpects ſimilar to the firſt; and that their inſtitution and 
diſcipline were the true goſpel of Jefus. Accordingly, 
Albizi, a Franciſcan of Piſa publiſhed a book, in 138 3, 
with the applauſe of his order, entitled, The Book of 
the Conſormities of St. Francis with Jeſus Chriſt. In 
the deginning of this century the whole Franciſcan order 
was divided into two parties; the one embracing the ſe- 
vere diſcipline and abſolute poverty of St. Francis, were 
called ſpirituals; and the other, who inſiſted on mitigat- 
ing the auſtere injunctions of their founder, were deno- 
minated brethren of the community. Theſe wore long, 
looſe, and good habits, with large hoods; the former 
were clad in a ſtrait, coarſe, and thort dreſs, pretending, 
that this dreſs was enjoined by St. Francis, and that no 
power on earth had a right to alter it. Neither the mo- 
deration of Clement V. nor the violence of John XXII. 
could appeaſe the tumult, occaſioned by theſe two par- 
ties; however, their tage ſubſided from the year 1329. 
In 1368 theſe two parties were formed into two large 
bodies, comprehending the whole Franciſcan order, which 
ſubſiſt to this day; viz. the CONVEN TUAL brethren, and 
the brethren of the OBSERVANCE, or obJervation, from 
whom ſprung the CaPUcHiNs and RECOLLECTS. Moſh. 
Eccl. Hiit. vol iii. See Nuns of St. CLARE and FRIARS. 
The general opinion is, that the Franciſcans came into 
England in the year 1224, and had their firſt houſe at 
Canterbury, and their ſecond at London; but there is no 
certain account of their being here till king Henry VII. 
built two or three houſes for them. At the diſſolution of 
the monaſteries, the conventual Fanciſcans had about 
fitcy-five houſes, which were under ſeven cuſtodies, or 
wardeathips; viz. thoſe of London, York, Cambridge, 
Briſtol, Oxtord, Newcaſtle, and Worceſter. 
FRANCOLIN, in Ornithology, See ATTAGEN. 
FRANGIPANE, an exquiſite kind of perfume, frequently 
given to the leather whereof gloves, purſes, bags, &c. 
are made. ha 
It takes its name from a Roman nobleman, of the an- 
cient family of Fragipani, who was the inventor of it. 
There is alſo a kind of perfumed liquor of the ſame de- 
nomination, ſaid to have been invented by a grandſon of 
Mutio Frangipani; and alſo a perfumed kind of ros ſolis, 
ealled by the ſame name. 
FRANGULA, in Botany. See Berry-bearing ALDER. 
FRANK, or FRANC, a term literally ſignifying free and 
open, or exempt from public impoſititions and charges; as 
Frank confeſſion, frank fair, frank letter, &c. 
The term frank is much uſed in our ancient cuſtoms and 
tenures; where it receives various particular moditfica- 
tions and meanings, according to the words it is com- 
bined with; as 
Frank allen, or allodium, is a land, tenement, or demeſne, 
that is not held of any ſuperior lord. 
RANK almein, or free alms, is a tenure of lands or tene- 
ments beſtowed on God; that is, given to ſuch people as 
devote themſelves to the ſervice of God, in pure and per- 
petual alms ; or, it is a tenure, whereby a religious cor- 


poration, aggregate or ſole, holdeth lands of the donor 
to them and their ſucceſſors for ever. 


Whence the feoffers or givers, cannot demand aty tet 
reſtial ſervice, ſo long as the land remains in tae hands 
of the ſcoffees. | 
The ſervice which the feoffees were bound to render ſor 
theſe lands is not certainly defined; but only in gene- 
ral, to pray for the ſouls of the donor and his heirs, dead 
or alive; and, therefore, they did no fealty, which is in- 
cident to all other ſervices but this, becauſe this divine 
ſervice was of a more exalted nature. This is the tenure, 
by which all the ancient monaſteries and religious houſes 
held their lands; and by which the parochial clergy, and 
many eccleſiaſtical and eleemoſynary foundations, hold 
them at this day, This was an old Saxon tenure, and 
continued under the Norman revolution, on account of 
the reſpect ſhewn to religion, and religions men in an- 
cient times; and for this reaſon, tenants in {rank-almoign 
were diſcharged of all other ſervices, except the trinoda 
neceſſitas, of repairing the highways, building caſtles, and 
repelling invaſions. And this tenure is (till diſtinct from 
all others, being not in the leaſt feodal, but merely ſpi- 
ritual; for, if the ſervice be neglected, the law gives no 
remedy by diſtreſs or otherwiſe to the lord of whom the 
lands are holden ; but merely a complaint to the ordinary 
or viſitor to corieCt it. 
Briton mentions another kind of land given in alms, but 
nat free alms; the tenants being tied in certain ſervices 
to the feoffer ; as to hng ſo many maſſes; diltribute tus 
a ſum in alms, and the like; and this tenure by «vi - 
ſervice differs from the former, becauſe for this, unpzr- 
formed, the lord might diſtrain, without any complaint 
to the vifitor. All ſuch donations are now out oi uſe; 
for ſince the ſtatute of quia emproy-r, 18 Edw. I. none 
but the king can give lands to be holde by this tenure, 

FRANK bank. See FREE bench. 

FRANK chace denotes liherey of rg chace, in a ciccuit ad- 

joining to a forelt, on account of which, m-1, thoagh 

they have land of their own within that compaſs, are 
forbidden to cut down wood, without the view of the fo- 
teſter; though it be their own demeſne. Sce CASE. 

Frank fer, feudum fruncum, as defined by Brook, is that 

which is in the hands of the king, or lord of the manor; 
being ancient demeſne of the crown, 

FRANK fee, ſeudi n liberum, according to ſome, denotes 
that for which no ſervice is performed to any lord. 
According to Faciin, lib. vii, cap. 20. lands held in frank 
fee were exempted irom all ſervices except homage. 

In contradiſtinction to that in the tenants. hands, which 
is only ancient demeſne. | 

In the reg. of writs, frank fee is ſaid to be that which a 
man holds at common law to him, and his heirs; and 
not by ſuch ſervice as is required in ancient demeſae, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the manor. 

It is added that the lands in the hands of king Edward 
the Conſeſſor, at the making of Domeſday. book, is an- 
cient demeſne; and all the reſt rant fee. On which 
footing, all the lands in the realm are either ancient de- 
meſne, or frant /ee. 

Others define rant fee to be a tenure in fee ſimple, or 
lands pleadable in common law; and not in ancient de- 
meſne. Sce FEE. 

FRANK ferm, firma libera, denotes lands or tenements, 

wherein the nature of the ſee is changed by feoffment, 
from knight's ſervice to a certain yearly ſervice; and 
whence neither homage, wardſhip, marriage, nor relich 
may be demanded, nor any other ſervice not contained 
in the feoffment. See FEE farm and SOCAGE, 

Frank fold is where the lord hath the benefit of folding his 

tenant's ſhcep, within his manor, for the manuring of 
his land. 

FRANK language, or lingua FRANCA, is a kind of jargon, 

ſpoken on the Mediterranean, and particularly through- 

out the coaſts and ports of the Levant ; compoſed of Ita- 
lian, Spaniſh, French, vulgat Greek, and other lan- 
guages. 
The lingua Franca is the trading language; and is thus 
called from the Franks, a common appellation given in 
the Levant to all the European merchants and traders, 
who come thither to traffick. 
In this language, if it may be ſo called, nothing but the 
infinitive mood of each verb is uſed; this ſerving for all 
the tenſes and moods of the conjugation; and yet this 
lame, mutilated dition, this barbacous medley, is learnt 
and underſtood by the merchants and mariners of all na- 
tions who repair thither. 


FRANK lau, lex libera, is the benefit of the free and com- 
mon law of the land. 

He that for any offence, as conſpiracy, &c. lofeth his 
frank law, incurs theſe inconveniences : 1. That he may 
not be impanelled on any juty or aiſize; or otherwiſe 
uſed as an evidence, or witneſs to the truth. 2. That it 
he have any thing to do in the king's court, he mult not 


approach it in perſon, but appoint his attorney. 3. That 
| his 
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FRANK tenement. 


his lands, goods, and chattels, be ſeized into the king's 
hands; and the lands be eſtreated, his trees rooted up, 
and his body committed to cuſtody, 
FRANK letters, or letters free of hoſtage. The privilege of 
ſuch letters was claimed by the Lenſe of commons in 
1660, when the firſt legal ſettlement of the preſent vos r- 
OFFICE was made; but afterwards dropped on a private 
aſſurance from the crown, that this privilege ſhould be 
allowed the members. Accordingly, a warrant was con- 
ſtantly iſſued to the poſt-maſter general, directing the 
allowance thereof to the extent of two ounces in weight ; 
till at length it was expreſly conſirmed by ſtat. 4 Geo. 
III. cap. 24. which adds many new regulations, render- 
ed neceſſary by the abuſes crept into the practice of 
franking; whereby the annual amount of franked letters 
had gradually increaſed from 23, 600 J. in 1715, to 
170, 700 J. in 1763. Blackſt. Com, vol. i. p. 322. 
Frank marriage, liberum maritagium, is a tenure in tall 
ſpecial ; whereby lands and tenements, are held to a per- 
'ſon and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies, on con- 
dition of doing fealty to the donor, till the fourth degree 
of conſanguinity between the iſſues of the donor and 
donee. | 
Fleta gives this reaſon, why the heirs do no ſervice, till 
the fourth degree : ne donatores, vel eorum heredes, per 
homagii receptionem a rever/ſione repellantur; and why, in 
the fourth deſcent, they ſhall do ſervice to the donor, 
quia in quarto gradu vehementer preſumitur quod terra «/! 
pro defectu heredum donotariorum reverſura. 
Frank marriage is expreſſed by Bracton, to he that where 
the donor intends that the land thus beſtowed ſhall re- 
main quiet, and free from all ſecular ſervice that might 
be annexed to the fee; ſo that he who gave it ſhall claim 
no manner of ſervice from it, until the third heir, and 
the fourth deſcent, or degree; reckoning the donee in 
the firſt degree, his heir in the ſecond, the heir of him 
in the third, and his again, in the fourth; but after- 
wards the ſame land to become ſubject to all the former 
ſervices; as being then ſuppoſed to revert to the lord, 
for want of heirs, 
'The lands otherwiſe given in marriage, viz. ſervitis ob- 
ligatæ, were with a reſervation of the ſervices due to the 
lord, which the donee, and his heirs, were bound to per- 
form for ever: only homage was not to commence till 
the fourth degree, when both ſervice and homage were 
to be enjoined for ever. 
Fraxx-pledge ſignifies a pledge or ſurety for the behaviour 
of a freeman; called alſo FRIBURGH. 
The ancient cuſtom of England, for preſervation of the 
public peace, was, that every free-born man, at fourteen 
years of age (religious perſons, clerks, knights, and their 
eldeſt ſons, excepted) ſhould find ſurety for his truth to- 
wards the king and his ſubjects, or elſe to be kept in 
riſon. 
e a number of neighbours became inter- 
changeably bound for each other, to ſee each man of their 
pledge forthcoming at all times; or to anſwer for the of- 
tence committed by any one gone away; ſo that when- 
ever one offended, it was pteſently inquired what pledge 
he was, and then thoſe of the pledge either brought him 
forth within one and thirty days to his anſwer ; or they 
ſatished for his offence. 
This cuſtom was called frank-pledge; and the circuit it 
extended to, decenna, becauſe it uſually conſiſted of ten 
houſholds; and every perſon thus bound for himſelf and 
neighbours was called a decennier. See DECINERS. 
In obſervance of this cuſtom, the ſheriffs at every county- 
cont did from time to time take the oaths of young per- 
ſons, as they arrived at the age of fourteen; and ſee they 
were ſettled in one decenna or dozein, or another ; where- 
upon this branch of the ſheriff's office and authority was 
called viſus franci plegi, i. e. view of frank-pledge. 
Omnis homo, five liber five ſervus, aut eſt, vel debet eſſe, 
in franco plegio, aut de alicujus manupaſtu, niſi fit aliquis 
itinerans de loco in lacum, qui non plus ſe teneat ad unum 
quam ad alium, vel qui habet quod ſufficiat pro franco ple- 
gio, /icut dignitatem, vel ordinem, vel liberum tenementum, 
vel in civitate rem immobilem, &c. Bratton, lib. iii. 
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Thus they ſay indifferently, a bundred rann, or a Hun 
dred livres. 


FRANKENIA, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to 


a genus of plants of the hexandria menogynia claſs ; called 
by Micheli, franca. The perianthium is permanent, and 
is compoſed of one leaf, of an oblong tubular forny di- 
vided into ſive ſegments at the edge. The flower conſiſta 
of five petals, the ungues of which are narrow, aud of 
the length of the cup, and the tops roundiſh and ex. 
panded ; the ſtamina are ten filaments longer than the 
tube; the apices are ſimple; the germen of the piſtil is 
roundiſh, the ſtyle is capillary, and of the length of the 
ſtamina z the ſtigma is divided into fix parts; the fruit is 
an oval capſule covered with the cup, and formed of 
three valves, but containing only one cell, in which are 
a great number of ſmall ſeeds of an oval figure. 


FRANEINCENSE, or ſimply IN ENS E, an odoriferous 


Tract. de Corona, cap. 20. 

FRANK ſervice. See SERVICE, 

See TENEMENT, and FREEHOLD, 
FRANK, or FRANC, alſo denotes an ancient coin, ſtruck, 
and current in France; thus called from its impreſſion, 
which repreſented a Frenchman, ſometimes on horſeback, 
and ſometimes on foot. 

The frank was either of gold or ſilver: the firſt was 
worth ſomewhat more than the ecu d'or, or gold crown. 
See CROWN. 

The ſecond was a third of the firſt ; but theſe coins have 
been long diſuſed. 
The term , however, is ſtill retained as the name 
of a money of account. 


a livre, or twenty fols, or a third of a French crown. 
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ln this ſenſe it is equivalent to | 


aromatic gum, or railin, anciently burnt in temples, as a 
perfume, and now uſed in pharmacy, as an agglutinant 
and ſtrengthener. 
The word is formed from the Latin incenſum, burnt ; a8 
alluding to its ancient uſe in temples, 
Frankintenſe diſtils from inciſions made in a tree called 
ar bor thurifera, during the heats of ſummer. But notwitb. 
ſtanding the great uſe of this gum, both in the ancient re- 
ligion, and the modern medicine, the tree that produces 
it, or even the place where the tree grows, is but little 
known. 
The moſt common opinion has always been, that it was 
brought from Arabia Felix, and was found near the city 
of Saba; whence its epithet Sabæum; and yet the name 
olibanum, which it ſometimes alſo bears, ſeems to inti- 
mate, that there are of theſe thuriferous or incenſe bear. 
ing trees in the Holy-land near mount Lebanon. And 
travellers are poſitive that there are others in the Eaſt 
Indies. | 
Nor are we leſs at a loſs as to the form or kind of the tree 
from which it flows. Pliny contents himſelf to ſay, that 
it at firſt reſembles the pcar-tree; then the maſtich-tree ; 
then the laurel ; but that in reality it is a kind of tui pen- 
tine- tree. 
Frankincenſe is uſually divided into male and female. 
The beſt male incenſe, thus maſculum, called alſo olibanum, 
is in fair white bits, or tears, a little yellowiſh, of a bit- 
ter diſagreeable taſte; and when chewed, it promotes the 
flux of ſaliva, which becomes white. When laid on 
coals, or a red-hot iron, it flames and burns with a {tcong 
and not unpleaſant ſmell. On tritutation with water, the 
greateſt part diflolves into a milky liquor, which depoſits 
a reſinous matter, and being gently inſpiſſated, leaves a 
yellow extract, retaining the greateſt part of the ſmell 
as well as taſte of the o/zbanum. ReCtihed ſpirit diflolves 
leſs than water. 
It is called male in reſpect of its tears, which are larger 
than thoſe of the common or female. 
That brought from the Indies is not near ſo good as that 
from Arabia or mount Lebanon; it is ſometimes called 
incenſe of Macha; though it be not brought from that 
city. 
It is often in a maſs, but ſometimes in looſe drops ot 
tears; ſomewhat reddiſh, and bitter to the taſte. Some 
ſell this for the true bdellium. 
Male incenſe, or olibanum, is an ingredient in divers Ga- 
lenical and chemical preparations : it warms, dries, and 
binds; and is uſed not only in divers diſeaſes of the head 
and breaſt, but in vomitings, diarrhœas, and dyſenteries. 
The doſe is from a ſcruple to a dram or more. Exter- 
nally it is applied to ſtrengthen the brain, and heal 
wounds. Some uſe it to aſſuage the tooth- ach; but it 
is apt to ſpoil the good teeth. 
As ſor female incenſe, or frankincenſe, authors deſcribe it 
to be ſofter, and more reſinous, but of leſſer virtue that 
the former. This common frankincen/e is brought to us 
in little globes or maſles, of a browniſh or yellowiſh co- 
lour on the outſide, internally whitiſh, and variegatc 
with whitiſh ſpecks. It is ſuppoſed to be the produce ot 
the pine that yields the common turpentine, and to £0! 
crete upon the ſurface of the terebenthinate juice, [02n 
after it has iſſued from the tree. This reſin has a bit- 
teriſh, acid, unpleaſant taſte, and no conſiderable ime!!; 
it diſſolves totally in reCtified ſpirit, but is ſcarcely acted 
upon by watery menſtrua. It may be looked upon %» 2 
mild corroborant; though at preſent it is little othewiſe 
made uſe of than as an ingredient in theriaca, and extet- 
nally io plaſters. Lewis, Mat. Med. 
Bark of incenſe, cortex thuris, is the bark of the tree 
whence the incenſe flows, which has the ſame qualities 
with the incenſe itſelf. 
There is another bark brought from the Indies, called alſo 
bark of incenſe and 8 incenſe, becauſe the 
Jews make frequent uſe thereof in their perfume: this 1 
the cortex eleutheriæ. 7 
Manna of incenſe is the flour or ſarina of incenſe, 2 
: jone 
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foned by the frictions of the grains againſt each other in 
the ſacks wherein they carry it. 
There is alſo a ſort of incenſe, which is a preparation of 
it, burnt like refin to make lamp-black. 
Frankincenſe was formerly burnt in the temples of all re- 
ligions, to do honour to the divinities that were there 
adored. Many of the primitive Chriſtians were put to 
death, becauſe they would not offer incenſe to idols. 
In the Romiſh church they till retain the uſe of incenſe 
in ſome of their ceremonies; always at high-maſs, and 
at the elevation of the hoſt at veſpers; and at ſolemn fu- 
necals, beſtowing it on ſuch perſons as they would honour, 
as on prelates, &c. and ſometimes alſo on the people, 
FRANKS, Francs, FrRAnK:s, or FRANQUIS, a name 
which the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, &c. give to all the 
cople of the weltern parts of Europe. 3 
Tt appellation is commonly tuppoſed to have had its riſe 
in Aſia, at the time of the croiſades ; when the French 
made the molt conſiderable figure among the croiſlees ; 
from which time the Turk:, Saracens, Grecks, Abyſſi. 
nians. &. uſ-d it as a common term for all the Chriſ- 
tians of Eucope z and called Europe itfelt Franki/tan, 
The Arabs and Mabhometans, ſays M. d'Herbelot, apply 
the term Pranks not only to che French (to whom the 
name originally belonged) but alſo to the Latins and Eu- 
ropeans in general, 
But F. Goar, in his notes on Condinus, cap. 5. n. 43. 
ſurniſhes another origin of the appellation Franks, of 
greater antiquity than the former. He obſerves, that the 
Grecks at firſt confined the name to the Franc, i. e. the 
German nations, who had ſeitled themſelves in France 
or Gaul ; but afterwards they gave the ſame name to the 
Apitlians and Calabrians, after they had been conquere« 
by the Normans ; and at length the name was farther 
extended to all the Latins. ; 
In this ſenſe is the word uſed by diverſe Greek writers ; 
as Comnenus, &c. who, to diſtinguiſh the French, call 
them the weſtern Franks. : 
Du-Cange adds, that about the time of Charlemagne, 
they diſtinguiſhed Eaſtern France, Weſtern France, La- 
tin or Roman France, and German France, which was 
the ancient France, afterwards called Franconia. 
FRAPYPING, in Sea-language, denotes the art of croſſing 
and drawing together the ſeveral parts of a tackle, or 
other complication of ropes, which had been already 
firaitened to their utmolt extent, reſembling the opera- 
tion of bracing up a drum, &c. Ihe frappring increaſes 
the tenſion, and adds to the ſecurity acquired by the 
purchaſe, Hence the cat-harpings are no other than 
frappings to the ſhrouds. 
FrarPiNG a ſhip, is the art of paſſing three, four, or five 
turns of a capable round the hull, or frame of a ſhip, in 
the middle, to ſupport her in a great ſtorm, when it is 


apprehended ſhe is not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the violent 


etiorts of the ſea, This is ſeldom uſed, except in old 
ſhips. Faiconer, 

FRASSETUM, in ur Old Mriters, is taken for a wood, or 
woody ground, where aſh grows. 1 Inſt. 4. 
The word is a corruption of the Latin fraxinetum, which 
ſignifies the ſame. 

FRATERIA, of frater, Brother, a fraternity, brotherhood, 
or ſociety of religious perſons, who were bound to pray 
for the good health and life, &c. of their living brethren, 
and the ſouls of thoſe that were dead, In the ſtatutes 
of the cathedral church of St. Paul, London, collected 
by Ralph Baldock, dean, 1295, there is one chapter De 
irateria beneficiorum ecclefie S. Pauli, &c. 
FRATERCULA, in Zoology, a name by which Genſer and 
Aldrovand have called the anas arfica Cliſii. See 
Puri. 

FRATERNITY, brotherbaod, the relation or union of bro- 
thers, friends, partners, and affociates, &c. | 
F&ATERNITY, in @ civil ſenſe, is uſed for a guild, aſſociation, 
or ſociety of perſons, united into a body, for ſome com- 
mon intereſt or advantage. 

For the origin, uſe, &c. of fraternitzes, fee Cour aN 
and G1LD, | 

FRATERNITY, in a religious ſenſe, is a ſocicty of perſons 
meeting together to perform ſome exerciſes of devotion, 
or divine worſhip, 

In the Romiſh church, ſuch fraternities are very nume- 
rous and conſiderable, being mott of them eſtabliſhed by 
royal patents; as the fraternity of the Rosary; the 
fraternity of the SCAPULARY; of St. Francis's Cord; 
ſce Cox DbrILIERS and FrRaNciscans. The biſhop may 
hinder the eſtabliſhment of any ſuch fraternity in his 
dioceſe, 

At Rome there is a fraterhity, called the archi-fraternity, 
or grand fraternity, under the title of Our Lady of the 


| Suffrages, eftabliſhed in favour of the ſouls in purgatory, 


approved and confirmed by a bull of pope Clement VII 


in 1594. See BRETHREN and BROTHERS, 
Yor. II. Ne 141, 
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There are nine different ſorts of fraternities, or confrairits, 
in France, viz. 1. Of Devotion. 2, Of Charity, or 
Mercy, 3. Of Penitents, under divers names, 4. Of 
Pilgrimage. 5. Of Merchants to procure the divine 
favour on their endeavours. 6, Of Officers of Juſtice. 
7. Ot the ſufferings of Chriſt. 8. Of Arts and Prades 
of divers kinds. And, 9. Of Factions. 

Fraternines, in Latin called /edalitates, derive their origin 
from the heathens, as is ſhewn by Polydore Virgil, in 
his book De Inventoribus Rerum ; but the good uſe made 
of them by the Chriſtians has eſfectually purged them or 
any impurities derived from ſo ill a ſource. 

Numa Pompilius is ſaid to have eſtabliſhed fraternities of 
all arts and trades in ancient Rome, and to have pre- 
{cribed the ſacrifices each profe ſſion was to perform to 
the pations or tutclacy gods he had aſſigned them. 

FRATERNITY of the holy Trinity, See I aniTY. 

FRATERNITY is alfo a title or quality which kings and em- 
perors gave to each other; ſo alſo do biſhops and monks. 
We meet with it frequently in authors under the caſtern 
empire, both Greek and Latin; the Greek term is 
aTrrÞorny fraternitas. 

FRATERNITY of arms was an alliance, or aſſociation in 
arms, anciently concluded between two knights, who 
thereby agreed to go together, ſhare their fortune, and 
mutually aſſiſt each other againſt all the world. 

Bertrand du Guelclin and Oliver Cliſſon ſwore a fraternity 
of arms in the year 1579, laying their hands on the 
goſpels. Hiſt. de Bret. tom. i. p. 395. 

FRATERNITY of St. Catharine. See CATHARINE. 

FRATRES Arvelss, See ARVALES. 

FxATRES conjurati, in our ancient Law- Books, &c. denote 

{worn brothers, or companions. 
Sometimes they are alſo ſo called who were ſworn to de- 
fend the king againſt his enemies, Leg. W. I. cap. 59. 
Precipimus ut omnes liberi homines fint ſratres conjurati 
ad monarchiam noſitram & regnum n:/lrum contra inimicos 
pro poſſe ſuo defendendam. 

Fra Tres garudentes, See Foyſul BROTHERS. 

FRAPRIAGE, FraTRriacium, or FRERAGE, the parti- 
tion among brothers, or coheirs, coming to the fame in- 
heritance or ſucceſſion. 

FRATRIAGE 1s more particularly uſed for that part of the 
inheritance which comes to the youngeſt brothers. 
Whatever the cadets, or younger brothers, poſſeſs of the 
farther's eſtate, they poſſeſs ratione fratriagii, and they 
are to do homage to the elder brother for it; in regard 
he is do homage for the whole to the ſuperior lord. 

FRATRICELLI, in Ecele/ia/tical Hiftory, an enthuſiaſtic 
ſect of FRAxcisCaNns, which roſe in Italy, and parti- 
cularly in the marquiſate of Ancona, about the year 
1294. 
Tbe word is an Italian diminutive, ſignifying fraterculi, 
or little brothers; and was here uſed as a term of deri- 
ſion, as they were molt of them apoſtate monks, whom 
the Italians call Fratelli, or fratricelli, 
For this reaſon the term fratricell;, as a nick name, was 
given to many other ſects, as the Catharitts, the Wal- 
denſes, &c, however different in their opinions and in 
their conduct. But this denomination applied to the 
auſtere part of the Franciſcans was conſidered as ho- 
nourable. See FRANCISCANS. 
'The founders were P. Maurato, and P. de Foſſombroni, 
who having obtained of pope Celeſtin V. a permiſſion to 
live in ſolitude after the manner of hermits, and to ob- 
ſerve the rule of St. Francis in all its rigour, ſeveral idle 
vagabond monks joined them, who, living after their 
own fancies, and making all perfeQtion to conſiſt in po- 
verty, were ſoon condemned by pope Boniface VIII. and 
his ſucceſſor, and the inquiſitors ordered to proceed 
againſt them as heretics; which commiſſion they exe- 
cuted with their uſual barbarity. Upon this, retiring 
into Sicily, Peter John Oliva de Serignan had no ſoaner 
publiſhed this Comment on the Apocalypſe, than they 
adopted his errors. | 

They held the Romiſh church to be Babylon, and pro- 

poſed to eſtabliſh another far more perfect one: they 

maintained, that the rule of St. Francis was the evange- 
lical rule obſerved by Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſiles. 

They foretold the retormation of the church, and the 

reſtoration of the true goſpel of Chriſt, by the genuine 

followers of St. Francis, and declared their aſſent to al- 
molt all the doctrines which were publiſhed under the 
name of the abbot Joachim, in the Iutroduction to the 

Everlaſting Goſpel, a book publiſhed in 1250, and ex- 

plained by one of the /piritual friars whoſe name wes 

Gerhard. Among other enormities inculcated in this 

book, it is pretended that St. Francis was the angel men- 

tioned in Rev. xiv. 6. and had promulgated to the world 
the true and everlaſting goſpel of God; that the goſpel 
of Chriſt was to be abrogated in 1260, and to give place 
to this new and everlaſting goſpel, which was to be ſub- 

7.9 {tituted 
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| Nituted in its room; and that the miniſters of this great 
reformation were to be humble and bare-footed friars, 
deſtitute of all worldly employments. 

Some ſay they even eſected a pope of their new church; 
at leaſt they appointed a general, with ſuperiors, and 
built monaſteries, &c; Beſide the opinions of Oliva, 
they held, that the ſacraments of the church were in- 
valid; becauſe thoſe who adminiſtered them, had no 
longer any power or juriſdiction, 
They were condemned afreſh by pope John XXII. in 
5 of whoſe cruelty they regarded him as the 
true antichriſt ; but ſeveral of them retutging into Ger- 
many, were ſheltered by Lewis, duke of Bavaria, the 
emperor. | 
There are authentic records, from which it appears, that 
no leſs than two thoufand perſons were burnt by the in- 
quiſition, from the year 1318 to the time of Innocent VI. 
for their inflexible attachment to the poverty of St. Fran- 
cis. The ſeverities againſt them were again revived to- 
wards the cloſe of the fifteenth century by pope Nicholas 
V. and his ſucceſſors. However, notwithſtanding all the 
perſecutions which this ſet endured, they were not ſut- 
ficient to extingniſh it; for it ſubſiſted until the times of 
the reformation in Germany, when its remaining votaries 
adopted the cauſe, and embraced the doctrine and diſci- 
pline of Luther. And this has led the popiſh writers to 
charge the fratricelli with many enormities, ſome of 
which are recounted by M. Bayle, art. Fratricelli. 
The fratricelli had divers other denominations: they 
were called fratricelli, according to ſome, becauſe they 
lived in community, in imitation of the primitive Chriſti- 
ans, or rather through the humility of the founder of 
the Franciſcan order, to which the fratricell; originally 
belonged ; dulcini, from one of their doctors; B12OCH1, 
BEGUINS, and BEGHARDI. 

FRATRICIDE, of frater, brother, and cœde, I kill, the 
crime of murdering one's brother. See PARRICIDE, 
Cain committed the {irlt fratride; and the empire of 
Rome began with a fratrtc/de. 

FRAUD, Fravs, a fecret underhand deceit, or injury, 
done to any one. 

To export or import goods by Fraud, or fraudulently, is 
to do it by indirect ways, in order to avoid the paying oi 
duty, &c. if they be permitted goods; or it they be 
contraband goods, to avoid the penalties adjudged by 
the laws. | 
A fraudulent conveyance of lands or goods to deceive 
creditors, ot to defraud purchaſers, is void in law; and 
the perſons juſtifying or putting off ſuch grants as good, 
ſhall forfeit a year's value of the lands, and the full va- 
lue of the goods and chattels, and likewiſe be impriſoned 
The ſeveral marks of fraud in a giſt or grant of goods 
are the following: 1. If it be general, without exception 
of ſome things of neceſſity. 2. If the donor ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſes and uſes the goods. 3. If the deed be made in 
ſecret. 4. If there be a truſt between the parties. 
jt be made while the action is depending. When a per- 
we is party to a fraud, all that follows thereupon will 
intended to be done by him, though fraud ſhall not 
be preſumed or adjudged to be ſo, until it be found by a 
jury. The ſtatute of frauds, 29 Car. II. cap. 3. requires 
that contracts and agreements, leaſes, and deviſes of 
land, be in writing. And deviſes of land, rents, &c, 
are deemed fraudulent and void, againſt creditors, upon 
bonds or other ſpecialties, 3 and 4 William and Mary, 
cap. 14. See CHEATS. 

FRAUS legis; if a perſon, having no manner of title to a 
houſe, procure an afhdavit of the ſervice of a declaration 
in ejeckment, and thereupon gets judgment; and, by 
virtue of a writ of hab. fac. p://eſſtonem, turns the owner 
out of pofſeſhon of the houte, and ſeizes and converts 
the goods therein to his own uſe, he may be punithed 
as a felon; becauſe he uſed the proceſs of the law with 
a felonious purpoſe, in fraugem legis. 

FRAXINELLA, in Botany. See DITTANY, 

FRAXINUS, in Botany. See ASH. 

FRAY literally ſignifies to fret; as cloth or ſtuff does by 
rubbing, or over-much wearing. 

Among hunters a deer is ſaid to fray his head, when he 
rubs it againſt a tree, to cauſe the ſkins of his new horns 
to come off. 

FRV AM, among Farmers, arable or ploughed land worn 
out of heart, and laid fallow till it recovers. 

FrREAM, among Sportſmen, a term uſed for the noiſe of a 
boar in rutting time. 

FRECKLES, ſmall, duſky ſpots, ſprinkled on the ſkin of 
the face or hands; particularly in perſons of the faireſt 
ikins, and during the hot ſeaſons, after being expoſed to 
the ſun and air. They are ſuppoſed to be formed of 
fuliginous vapours, ſtopped aud coagulated in the ſkin, 
Vide Turners Diſcourſe of the Skin, p. 250. 

Frey ate called in Latin /entigines, from their reſem- 
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blance in ſize and colour to a lentil ; by the French the 

are called reſſeurs, and bran de Judas i 

roſſore and — nn 
r:chles ſeem to be only the earthly, oily, 

of the ſweat, retained in the plexus or maſhes of the 
ſkin. While the aqueous liquor, which was their ve 
hicle, is eyaporated by the hear of the body, theſe groſſer 
parts are gradually accumulated, till the maſhes are full 

Some part of this ſweat is continually ouling throu h 

the cuticle; and, being of a viſcid nature, retains * 

dirt, duſt, &c. that fly about the face. This viſcid 

matter on the ſurface of the freckles will ſtick there not- 
withſtanding any repeated wipings, which rather con- 

_ and preſs it into the cavities thereof, than clear 

They are found more about the noſe, and back 

. _ any oy ney becauſe the "op yon | 
retched there, and conſequently the 

to receive the duſt, &c. , . nad om 

It follows that there can ſcarce be any ſuch thing as an 

adequate remedy, or preventive, of freck/es. Temporat 

ones there may be, which ſhall draw out and dias 

what matter is already gathered ; but the ſpaces will fill 
up again in time. | | 
Bullocks gall, mixed with alum, and, after the alum hag 
1 expoſed three or four months to the ſun in 
a cloſe phial, Monſ. Homberg ſhews, is one of the beſt 
remedies known for freckles. It acts as a lixivium, and 
enters the pores, and dilutes and diſſolves the coagulum 
of the freckles, Mem. de PAcad. Royal. des Sciences 
an. 1709. p. 472, &c. See the method of prepatin i 
and ußing it under GALL. K 

FRED OM, in Antiquity, a compoſition made by a criminal - 
to be freed from proſecution, a third part of which was 
paid into the fiſcus or exchequer; or it was the price paid 
to the magiſtrate for protection againſt the violences of 
reſentment. Monteſq. de VEſprit des Loix, lib. xxx. 
cap. 20. and Robertſon's Hiſt. vol. i. chap. v. p. 3061. 

FREE, a term 2 uſed; but generally in oppoſition 
to conſtrained, confined, or neceſſitated. See FRANK. 
Thus, a man is ſaid to be free, who is out of priſon ; 
and a bird is free, when let out of the cage: free from 
pain, i. e. void of pain; we fay, a free air, a free pal- 
ſage, &c, y 

FREE, in ſpeaking of things endowed with underſtanding 
has a more peculiar relation to the wiil, and implics 18 
being at full liberty. 
> box Stoĩes maintain, that their ſage or wiſe men alone ate 

Yee 

FREE 1s alſo uſed in oppoſition to ſlave. 

The moment a flave ſets foot on Engliſh ground, he be- 
comes to ſome purpoſes free, 'The fineft legacy che an- 
cient Romans could leave their ſlaves, was their freedom. 

FREE, «board a ſhip. The ſeamen ſay the pump free: the 
ſhip, when it throws out more water than Jeaks into 
her ; but, on the contrary, when it cannot throw out 
the water as faſt as it leaks in, they ſay the pump cannot 
free her: alſo bailing or lading out water out of a boat, 
is called freetng the boat. 

FREE agent, See AGENT, 

FREE bench, or franc banc, ſigniſies that eſtate in copyhold 
lands, which the wife hath after the deceaſe of her huſ- 
band, for her dower, according to the cuſtom of the 
manor. 

Fitzherbert calls free banc a cuſtom, whereby, in cer- 
tain cities, the wiſe ſhall have her huſband's whole lands, 
&c. for her dower. 

Thus, at Orleton, in the county of Hereford, the relict 
of a copyhold tenant is admitted to her free bench, i. e. 
to all her huſband's copyhold land, during her life, at 
the next court after her huſband's death. | 

In the manors of Eaſt and Weſt Enbourne, in Berks, if 
a cuſtomary tenant dic, the widow ſhall have a free bench 
in all his copyhold lands, only dum ſola & caſta fuerit : 
if ſhe commits incontinency, the forfeits her eſtate; but 
if ſhe will come into court, riding backwards on a black 
ram, with his tail in her hand, rehearſing a certain form 
of words, in the nature of a confeſſion and petition, the 
ſteward is bound by the cuſtom to reſtore to her her free 
bench. The words are theſe : 


Here I am 

Riding upon a black ram, 

Like a whore as I am- 

And for my crincum crancum 

I have loſt my bincum bancum, 

And for my tail's game 

Have done this woridly ſhame ; 

Therefore, pray, Mr. Steward, let me have my land again. 


The like cuſtoms hold alſo in the manor of Chadle worth, 
in Berks; that of Tor, in Devonſhire; and in ſome 


and faline part, 


- 


other parts of the Welt, 
; FREE» 


Far k- boster, or FLIBUSTER, a name given to the pirates, 

who ſcour the American ſeas; particularly ſuch as make 
war againſt the — 
The French call them flybuſtcrs, deducing the word from 
the Engliſh flibote, or flybote ; by reaſon the firſt adven- 
tnrers of this kind were the people of St. Domingo, who 
made their excurſions with flybotes, which they had 
taken from the Engliſh. See BuccaNEER. 

Fatt bord, franc bord. In ſome places three feet, in others 
more, and in others leſs, is claimed by way of free bord, 
beyond or without the fence. 

Et totum boſcum, quod wvocatur brendewode, cum franc 
bordo duorum pedum, & dimid. per circuitum illius baſci. 
Mon. Ang. 2d part, fol. 241. 

FREE chapel, is a chapel founded by the king, and by him 
exempted from the juriſdiftion of the ordinary. See 
CHAPEL. 

A ſubject may alſo be licenſed by the king to build ſuch 
a chapel, and by his charter may exempt it from the 
viſitation of the biſhop, &c. 

Fare or imperial cities in Germany, are thoſe not ſubject 

to any particular prince; but governed, like republics, 
by their own magiſtrates, 
There were free cities, liberæ civitates, even under the 
ancient Roman empire : fuch- were thoſe to whom the 
emperor, by the advice or conſent of the ſenate, gave 
the privilege of appointing their own magiſtrates, and 
governing themſelves by their own laws. See CITY, 

FEE fair, See Fain, 

FEE fee. Sec FEE and FRANK, 

Fart-maſm, See Maso. 

Fee port, See PoRT. 

FREE Hate, is a republic governed by magiſtrates, elected 
by the free ſuffrages of the inhabitants. 

Fxtt-//one, a whitiſh ſtone, dug up in many parts of Eng- 
land, that works like alabaſter; but is more hard and 
durable, being of excellent uſe in building, &c. 

It is a kind of the gritt ſtone, but finer ſanded, and a 
ſmoother ſtone; and is called free-/tone, from its being 
of ſuch a conſtitution as to be cut freely in any ditection. 
'Fhis is a ſpecies of the pSaDURIA of Hill. 

The qualities of the ſcveral kinds of free-/{one, in com- 
mon uſe in the ſeveral parts of Europe, are very different. 
They all agree in this general property indeed, that they 


are ſofter while in the quarry than when they have been [FREEDOM of 7 


FaEEDOM of contradidtion, whereby we are at our choice 
to will, or nill; to love, or not to love, &c. 
Thus, if I give my friend a power to take my horſe, 
that friend has freedom of contradiQion with reſpect to 
the horſe ; ſince it is in his own power either to uſe him, 
or let him alone. 
FREEDOM of contrariety, or of centrar ies, is that whereby 

we are at our choice to do good or evil, to be virtuous or 
vicious. 
Thus, if I offer my friend a horſe, or a lion, and give 
him his option of the two, he is ſaid to have a liberty of 
contrariety over the horſe and lion. 
But the logicians charge this as a faulty or unartſul di- 
viſion, in regard one member of the diviſion is contained 
in the other, as a ſpecies in the genus; for whatever is 
free, in reſpect of contradiction, is alſo free in reſpect 
of contrariety, though not vice verſa : for if it be free 
for my friend to take the horſe, or the lion, it is alſo free 
for him to let them both alone ; but he may be free to 
take one of them, without a freedom of chuſing which 
to take. | 
Yet is the diſtinction of ſome uſe ; as it intimates, that 
the will 1s not always poſſeſſed of both kinds of freedom, 
and that the matter or ſubject of the two is different. 
The will, though it ſhould be allowed to be free, has not 
a liberty of contrariety : thus, any evident truth being 
propoſed to the mind, e. gr. that the whole is greater 
than a part, though we may have a power of not affent- 
ing thereto, by diverting our attention to ſomething elſe, 
yet we have not a power of diſſenting from that propo- 
ſition, and judging chat the whole is not greater than the 
part, 
Hence moraliſts commonly hold, that, with reſpect to the 
ſupreme good, mankind has a liberty of contradiction, 
inaſmuch as he may abſtain from the love or purſuit 
thereof; but he has not a liberty of contrariety, where- 
by to hate goodneſs. | 
Add, that though the human mind may have a freedom 
of contradiction with reſpeCt to all objects, even the ſu- 
preme good itſelf; yet the freedom of contrariety is re- 
{trained to certain particulars, which either are, or ap- 
pear to be good; the will having ſuch a natural propen- 
lity to good, that it cannot defire evil, but under the 
notion and 1 of good. 

inking, Sce DEIs . 


fome time expoſed to the air: but even this general pro- FREEHOLD, Fxaxx TENEMENT, liberum tenementum, is 


perty differs greatly in degree. T hey have a ſort of grey 
free /ione in uſe at Paris, of which we do not ſeem yet to 
have met with any quarries in Englaud, though probably 
enough there are ſuch, which has this property in fo 
eminent a degree, that the expence of working it is in 
a great meaſure ſaved. 
This ſtone lies every where on the ſouth fide of the 
river Seine, and is of a coarſe and large gritt. It is ſo 
toft when newly taken out of the ſtrata, that they cut it 
very conveniently with a fort of broad axe, and faſhion 
as many ſtones for building in this manner in an hour, 
as an equal number of our people do in a day or two. 
Though this ſtone is as ſoft as dry clay when firſt taken 
up, it is found to harden ſo conſiderably in the air, that 
it becomes more than equal to our ordinary free ſtene. 
Our Portland tone, of the fineſt kind, which is white, 
and of a cloſe yritt, is very fit for hewing or carving, 
but it will neither reſiſt water nor fire, which is a very 
fngular circumſtance in ſo denfe a ſtone; while the Free- 
fiine of Kent, which is leſs beautiful to the eye, and is 


land, or tenement, which a man holds in FEE- ſimple, 
FEE=tail, or for term of life. | 

Freehold is of two kinds, in deed, and in law. 

The firſt is the real poſſeſſion of land or tenement in fee, 
ſee-tail, or for life: the other is the right a man has to 
ſuch land or tenement before his entry or ſeizure. 

A freehold, by the common law, cannot commence in 
futuro, but it mult take effect preſently, either in poſ- 
ſellion, reverſion, or remainder. Whatever is part of 
the freehold goes to the heir; and things fixed thereto 
may not be taken in diſtreſs for rent, or in execution, 
&c. No man ſhall be diſſeiſed of his freehold, by ſtat. 
Magna Charta, cap. 29. but by judgment of his peers, 
or according to the laws of the land: nor ſhall any diſ- 
train frecholders to anſwer for their freehold, in any thing 
concerning the ſame, without the king's writ. Freehold 
eſtates, of certain value, are required by ſtatutes to qua- 
liſy jurors, electors of the knights of the ſhire in par- 
liament, &c. For the method of finding the value of 
freehold eſtates, fee ANNUITIES and LiFE- ANNUITIES. 


of a greyiſh colour, and conſiderably cloſe, though of a FREEHOLD is likewiſe extended to ſuch offices as a man 


larger grain, reſiſts the air and water very well. 


holds in FEE, or for life, 


The fr ce-flone ot Derby ſhite, on the other hand, is ſo[FREEHOLD is allo ſometimes taken in oppoſition to VILLE- 


briitle as to be unfit for any fine working, and ſo coarſe 
and open in its texture that it lets water tough; yet it 
bears the fire extremely well, and is fit for ovens, nearths, 
&c, Phil. Tranſ. Ne gz. 

FREE-//oo/, Sec FRIDSTOLL, 

FREE-thinker, Sce DE1ST. 

FarE-warren, the power of granting or denying licence to 
any one to hunt in ſuch and ſuch giound. 

FrEE-wil',, See WILL, | 

FREEDOM, the quality or ſtate of being free. See FREE. 

Faun bon Va city, tun, &c. denotes a right or capacity 
of exerciſing a certain trade or employment ia that city 
or town corporate, and of being elected to the dignitics 
and offices thercof. It is procured regularly, by ſerving 
an apprenticeſhip ;z but ſometimes purchaſed with money, 
and ſometimes conferred as a favour or compliment. 

FREEDOM of the w:ll, a ſtate or faculty of the mind, where- 
in all the motions of our will are in oyr power, and we 
are enabled to determine on-this or that; to do good or 
evil, without any force or conſtiaint from any external 
cauſe whatever, See LIBERTY, and NECESSITY. 

Faribow of cenſcience. See LIBERTY, and TOLERATION, 
4 be ſchoolmeu diſtinguiſh two kinds of this freedom, viz. 

4 


NAGE. 
Lambard obſerves, that land, in the Saxons time, was 
diſtinguiſhed into bockland, i. e. holden by book, or 
writing; and folkland, held without writing. 
The former, he ſays, was held on far better condition, 
and by the better ſort of tenants, as noblemen and gen- 
tlemen; being ſuch as we now call freehold : the latter 
was moſtly in poſſeſſion of peaſants; being the ſame 
with what we now call at the will of the lord. 
In the ancient laws of Scotland, freeholders are called 
milites, knights. In Reg. Judicial. it is expreſſed, that 
he who holds land upon an execution of a ſtatute mer- 
chant, until he hath ſatisfied the debt, tener ut liberum 
tenementum ſibi & aſſignatus ſuis; and the ſame of a te- 
nant per elegit; the meaning of which ſeems to be, not 
that ſuch tenants are freeho/ders, but as frecholders for the 
time, till they have received profits to the value of their 
debt. 
FREEZE, or FRI ZE, in Architecture, that part of the en- 
tablature of columns, between the architrave and cor- 
niche. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 25. NY 10, 26, 27, 28. 
The freeze is properly a large, flat face, or member, ſe - 


parating the architrave from the corniche. 
The 


The ancients called it z99phorus, Zwupopag becauſe it 
was uſually enriched with figures of animals; and our 
denomination freeze has a like origin, being formed of 
the Latin phrygio, an embroiderer, becauſe it is commonly 
adorned with ſculptures in baſſo relievo, imitating em- 
broidery. 

"The freeze is ſuppoſed to be intended to reprefent the 
heads of the tranſverſe beams. that ſuſtain the roof or 
covering. 

In the Fuſcan order it is quite plain; in the Doric, en- 
riched with tryglyphs, or channelled figures, with ſpaces 
between them, called metopes, which are often plain, 
and tometimes ornamented; in the Ionic, it is ſometimes 
made arched, or ſwelled, in which caſe it is called by 
Vitruvius, pulvinatus, q. d. boitered; in the Corinthian, 
and Compoſite, it is frequently joined to the architrave, 
by a little ſweep, and ſometimes to the corniche: and 
in theſe richer orders it is uſually adorned with ſculpture, 
figures, compartiments, hiſtories, foilages, feſtoons, &c. 
Ihe freezes of the Corinthian order at Palmyra are very 
richly decorated. 

As to the height of the freeze, it is in general 4 of that 
of the architravez but not ttritly or exactly. The Tuſ- 
can freeze, Vitruvius makes 30 minutes; Vignola, 35: 
Paliadio, who makes it ſwelling, gives it but 26; and 
Scamozzi, 42. The Doric, in Vitruvius and Vignola, 
is 30 or 40 minutes; in Palladio, &c. 45. The lonic, 
Vitruvius makes flat, adorned with acanthus- leaves, lions, 
Kc. and makes it thirty minutes high; Vignola, who 
alſo makes it flat, gives it 45 minutes; and Palladio, who 
makes it convex, or ſwelling, 27 minutes; and Sca- 
mozzi, 28, The Corinthian, Vitruvius enriches with 
acanthus-leaves, human figures, &c. and makes its height 
37 minutes; Vignola, 45; Palladio, 28 ; and Scamozzi, 
31:. Laſtly, the Compoſite, which in Vitruvius is ſct 
with cartoozes, and carved between them, is 52 4 minutes; 
Vignola, who makes it like Vitruvius, only gives it 45 
minutes; Palladio, who makes it ſwelling, only 30; 
and Scamozzi, 32. See the table under art, COLUMN. 
From the variety of enrichments practiſed on the freezes, 
they become variouſly denominated: as, 

FREE7ZES, convex, or pulvinated, ate thoſe whoſe profile is 
a curve; the beſt proportion whereof is, when drawn 
on the baſe of an equilateral triangle. 

In ſome, the ſwelling is only at the top, as in a conſole ; 
in others at bottom, as in a baluſter. 

Freezes, flouriſhed, are thoſe enriched with rinds, or 
imaginary foliages, as the Corinthian freeze of the fron- 
tiſpiece of Nero; or with natural leaves, either in cluſters 
or garlands, or continued, as in the Ionic of the gallery 
of Apollo in the Louvre. 

FREEZES, hijtorical, are thoſe adorned with baſs-relievos, 
reprelenting hiſtories, ſacrifices, &c. as that of the arch 
ot Titus at Rome. 

FREEZEsS, marine, are thoſe repreſenting ſea-horſes, tritons, 
and other attributes of the G z or ſhells, baths, grottos, 
&c, | 

FREEZES, ruſtic, are thoſe whoſe courſes are ruſticated, or 
imboſſed; as the Tuſcan freeze of Palladio. 

'FagEzEs, hymlolical, are thoſe adorned with the attributes 
of religion; as the Corinthian of the temple behind the 
Capitol at Rome, whereon are repretented the inſtruments 

and apparatus of ſacrifice. 

FREEZE of the capital, See HYPOTRACHELION. 

FREEZE, in Commerce, a kind of cloth or ſtuff. See FRIZE. 

FREEZING, congelation, in Phy/cology, the fixing of a fluid, 

or depriving it of its natural mobility, by the action of 
cold; or it is the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance into 
a firm, coherent, rigid one, called zce, 

The Carteſians define freezing by the quietude or reſting 
of a fluid body, hardened by cold; which {follows natu- 
rally enough from their notion of fluidity, where the parts 
are ſuppoſed to be in a continual morion. : 

In effect, one may pretty ſafely fay, with ſome of thoſe 
philoſophers, that water freezes, becauſe, among other 
reaſons, its parts loſe their natural motion, and adhere 
cloſe to each other. | 

FREEZING, the principal phenomena of, are, 1. That water, 
and all fluids, oil alone excepted, dilate in freezing, i. e. 
take more ſpace, and are ſpecifically lighter than before. 
That the bulk or dimenſions of water are increaied by 
freezing, is matter of abundant experiment: and here it 
may be proper to obſerve the proceſs of nature in this al- 
teration. | 
A glaſs veſſel, then, B D (Tab. II. Pneum. fig. 20.) full 
of water to G, being immerged in a veſſel of water, 
mixed with falt, RS I V, the water preſently riſes from 
E to F; which ſeems owing to the ſudden conſtriction of 


the veſſel haſtily plunged into ſo cold a medium. Soon | 


after, from the point F it continually deſcends, condenſ- 
ing, till it arrives at the point G; where, for ſome time, 
it ſeems to remain at reſt. But it ſoon recovers itſelf, 


FRE 


and begins to expand, riſing from G to H; and from 
thence, ſoon after, by one violent leap, mounts to J. 
And here the water in B is immediately ſeen all thick 
and cloudy ; and in the very inſtant of this leap, is con- 
verted into ice. Add, that while the ice is growing 
harder, and ſome of the water near the neck of the 
veſſel B is freezing, the flux of water is continued above 
I, towards D, and at length runs out of the veſſel, 

Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments of veſſels made of 
metals, exceeding thick and ſtrong; in which, when 
filled with water, cloſe ſtopped, and expoſed to the 
cold, the water, in freezing, coming to be expanded, 
and not finding either room, or vent, burſt the veſſels. 
A ſtrong barrel of a gun, with water in it, cloſe ſtopped 
and frozen, was rent the whole length. Huygens, in or- 
der to try the force with which it would expand itſelf 
when confined, filled a cannon, the ſides of which were 
an inch thick, with water, and then cloſed the mouth and 
touch-hole, ſo that none could eſcape. The inſtrument 
thus filled was expoſed to a ſtrong freezing air. In leſs 
than twelve hours the water within was frozen, and be- 
gan to dilate itſelf with ſuch force, that it actually burſt 
the piece in two different places. Mathematicians have 
calculated the force of the ice vpon this occaſion ; and 
they ſay that ſuch a force would raiſe a weight of 24,720 
pounds; and a ſmall braſs veſſel, five inches deep, and 
two in diameter, filled with water, &c. lifted up its lid, 
which was preſſed with a weight of fifty-ſix pounds. 
From hence, therefore, we need not be ſurpriſed at the 
effects of ice in deſtroying the ſubſtance of vegetables 
and trees, and even ſplitting rocks, when the froſt is 
carried to excels. 

2. That they Joſe not only of their ſpecific, but alſo of 
their abſolute gravity, by freezing ; ſo that, when thawed. 
again, they are found conſiderably lighter than they were 
before. 

3. That frozen water is not quite ſo tranſparent as when 
quid and that bodies do not preſpire ſo freely through it. 
4. That water, when frozen, evaporates almoſt as much 
as when fluid. 

5. That water does not freeze in vacuo ; but necefſatily 
requires the preſence and contiguity of the air. 

6. That water which has been boiled, freezes more rea- 
dily than that which has not been boiled; and that a 
ſlight diſturbance of the fluid diſpoſes it to Foe more 
ſpeedily. Theſe two facts have lately been aſcertained by 
the experiments of Dr. Black of Edinburgh. The cauſe 
why boiling water accelerates its freezing, he ſuppoſes to 
be this; that water which has been boiled has loſt the air 
naturally contained in it, and which, on being expoſed 
to the atmoſphere, it begins to attract and abſorb. Dur- 
ing this proceſs of abſorption, which probably continues 
ſor a conſiderable time, a motion is neceſſarily produced 
among its particles, which, though imperceptible, may 
be ſufficient to accelerate its congelation. In unboiled 
water this diſturbing cauſe docs not exiſt. This account 
is confirmed by a fact mentioned by Fahrenheit, who diſ- 
covered, that water, when preſerved at reſt, may be 
cooled ſome degrees below the freezing point without 
freezing. Having put water, purged of its air, into ſmall 
glaſs globes, and ſealed them up, he was ſurpriſed to 
find that the water, expoſed to a froſty air, remained 
much longer unfrozen than he expected. Upon opening 
ſome of the globes, and admitting the air, a ſudden con- 
gelation took place, and a ſimilar production of ice was 
occaſioned in the other globes, by thaking them. From 
this diſcovery, we are able to underſtand why they boil 
the water in India, in order to obtain ice; becaule the 
utmolt intenſity of cold they can obtain is not greater 
than 31 or 30? of Fahrenheit; but common water may 
eaſily be cooled to this degree, provided it be undiſturbed, 
without freezing ; whereas this cannot happen to boiled 
water. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixv. part i. art. 13. 

7. That the water, being covered over with a ſurſace of 
oil of olives, does not freeze ſo readily as without it; and 
that nut- oil abſolutely preſerves it under a ſtrong frolt, 
when olive-oil would not. 

8. That rectified ſpirit of wine, nut oil, and oil of tur- 
pentine, ſeldom Vieeze. 

9+ That the ſurface of the water in freezing, appea's all 
wrinkled; the rugæ, or wrinkles, being ſometimes in pa- 
rallel lines, and ſometimes like rays, proceeding from 2 
centre to the circumference. 

FREEZING, the theories of, or the methods of accounting 
for theſe phenomena, are very numerous. The great 
principles different authors have gone upon, are cithcr, 
that ſome foreign matter is introduced within the pores 
5 the fluid, by whole means it is fixed, its bulk incieaſcq, 

c. | 
Or, that ſome matter naturally contained in the fluid, is 
now expelled ; by the abſence whereof the body becomes 
fixed, &c. . 
0 6 Or, 


chat there is ſome alteration produced in the texture 
either of the particles of the fluid itſelf, or of 
within it. 


principles all the ſyſtems of freez- 


Or, 
or form, 
ſomething contained 
To ſome one of theſe 
ing are reducible. 
The Carteſians, | " : 
Darts of the fluid, before in motion, account for freezing 
Fm the receſs of the ethereal matter out of the pores of 
the water. The activity of that ether, or ſubtle matter, 
they hold to be that which gave the particles of the luid 
their motion; conſequently, upbi the abſence of this 
matter, the fluidity müſt ceaſe. bn ; 
Though others of the ſame ſect aſcribe freezing to a di. 
minution of the uſual force and efficacy of the ethereal 
matter, occaſioned by an alteration in the temperature of 
| the air, whereby it is incapaciated for agitating the parts 
of the fluid as uſual. : 
The Gaſſendiſts, and other corpuſcularians, with more 
probability, aſcribe the freezing of water to the ingreſs 
of a multitude of cold or frigorific particles, which, en- 
tering the liquor in ſwarms, and diſperſing themſelves 
every way through it, croud into the minuteſt parts 
of the water, and hinder the wonted agitation of its 
parts, wedging it up, as it were, into the hard and con- 
Giſtent body of ice. And hence its increaſe of dimenſions, 
coldneſs, &c. f 3 
This intermiſſion of a foreign frigorifie matter they 
ſuppoſe eſſential to CONGELATION, as that which cha- 
racterizes and diſtinguiſhes it from COAGULATION ; the 
latter being effected indifferently by a hot or cold mix- 
ture, but the former only by a cold one. 
Of what kind theſe frigorific particles are, or how they 
produce their effect, is matter of debate, and has given 
occaſion to various ſyſtems. 
Hobbes will have them to be common air, which, in- 
truding into the water in congelation, entangles itſelf 
with the particles of the fluid, prevents their motion, 
and produces thoſe numerous bubbles obſerved in ice; 
thus expanding its bulk, and rendering it ſpecihcaliy 
lighter : but this opinion is overturned by Mr. Boyle, who 
ſhews, that water will freeze in veſſels hermetically 
ſealed, and into which the ait can have no ingreſs; and 


vet the bubbles will be as numerous herein as in that 


frozen in the open air. Add, that oil is condeuſfed in 
freezing ; conſequently, the air eannot there be the cauſe, 
Others, of whom there is the greateſt number, will have 
the /reezing matter to be a ſalt; arguing, that an exceſs 
of cold will render water torpid, but can never congeal 
it, without ſalt. They are faline particles, ſay they, 
and thoſe diſſolved and mixed in a due proportion, that 
are the chief cauſe of freezirg, congelation bearing a near 
relation tO CRYSTALLIZATION. 

This ſalt they ſuppole of the nitrous kind, and to be fur- 
nithed by the air, which is generally allowed to abound 
in nitre. See Alk and N1ITRE. 

How the particles of nitre may prevent the ſtuidity of 
water, is pretty eaſily accounted for: theſe particles are 
ſuppoſed to be ſo many rigid, pointed ſpicula, which are 
caſily driven into the ſtamina, or globules, of the water, 
and thus becoming variouſly mingled and entangled there- 
with, by degrees cnfeeble and deſtroy the motion thereof. 
Thereaſon this effect only ariſes in ſevere winter weather 
is, that it is then only that the retarding action of the 
nitrous ſpicula is more than equal to the power, or prin- 
ciple, whereby the fluid is othetwiſe kept in motion, or 
diſpoſed for motion. 

This opinion is ſupported by the known experiment of 
artificial Feezing, See FREEZING mixture, Let a quan- 


tity of common ſalt, or ſalt-petre, be mixed with ſnow, 


br ice pulverized, and the mixture diſſolved by the fire; 
upon immerging a tube full of water in the ſolntion, the 
water, or at leaſt that part of it next the mixture, pre- 
ſenily freezes, even in warm air, Whence it is imaginied, 
that the ſpicula of the ſalt, by the gravity of the mix- 
ture, and of the incumbent air, are driven through the 
ores of the glaſs, and mixed with the water ; for that 
it is the ſalt that has the effect, is ſuppoſed evident; inaſ- 
much as we know, aſlucedly, that the particles of water 
cannot find their way thiough the pores of glaſs. In theſe 
artificial freezings, whatever part the mixture is applied 
in, there is preſently produced a kin, or lamina, of ice, 
whether at top, or bottom, or on the ſides; becavſe there 
is always a ſtock of ſaline corpuſcles ſufficient to over- 
Power the corpuſcles of fire; but natural congelations are 
confined to the top of the water, where the ſalt molt 
abounds. 
Againſt this ſyſtem the author of the Nouvelle Conjec- 
ture pour expliquer la Nature de la Glace, objects, that 


it does not appear, that nitre always enters the compoli- | 


tion of ice; but that if it did, it would come ſhort of 
accounting for ſome of the principal effects. For how, 


for inſtance, odd the particles of nitre, by entering 
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the pores of water, and fixing the parts, oblige the Wa 
ter to dilate, and render it ſpecifically lighter ? Naturally 
they ſhould augment its weight, This dichculty, with 
ſome others, evince the ueceſſity of a new theory, That 
author, therefore, advances the following one, which 
ſeems to ſolve the phen6mena ih 4 more eaſy and ſimple 
manner; as not depending on the precarious admiſſion, 
or extruſjon, of any heterogeneous matter. 
Water, then, freezes in the winter only, becavfe its parts, 
being then more cloſely joined together, mutiially em- 
barraſs one another, and loſe all the motion they had; 
and the cauſe of this cloſer union of the water, is the 
air ; or, more expreſly, an alteration in the ſpring and 
force of the air. 

at there is an infinite number of particles of groſs air 
interſperſed among the globules of water, is abundantly 
evident from experiment; and that each particle of air 
had the virtue of a ſpring, is confeſfed: ndw this author 
atgues, that the ſmall ſprings of groſs air, mixed with 
the water, have mote force in cold winter weather, and 
unbend themſelves more, than at other times: hence 
thoſe ſprings, thus unbending themſelves on one fide, 
and the external air continuing to preſs the ſurface of the 
water on the other, the particles of water, thus con- 
ſtringed and locked up together, muſt loſe their motion 
and fluidity, and form a hard conſiſtent body ; till a re- 
laxation of the ſpring of the sir, from an increaſe of 
heat, reduces the particles to their old dimenſions, and 
leaves room for the globules to flows again. 
But this ſyſtem has its foible ; even the principle on which 
it ſtands, may be demonſtrated to be falſe. The ſpring; 
or elaſticity of the air, is not increaſed by cbld, but di- 
miniſned. Air expands itſelf by heat, and condenſes by 
cold: arid it is demonſtrated in pneumatics that the 
elaſtic force of expanded air, is to that of the ſame aic 
condenſed, as its bulk, when rarefied, to its bulk con- 
denſed. 
It is ſcarce worth mentioning, that ſome authors have ad- 
vanced, to account for the increaſe of bulk and diminu- 
tion of ſpecific gravity of frozen water, that the aqueous 
particles in their natural ſtate were nearly cubes, and ſo 
hiled that ſpace without the interpoſition of many pores; 
but that, by congelation, they are changed from cubes to 
ſpheres; whence a neceſſity of much empty ſpace between 
them. Cubic particles are certainty much leſs proper t- 
conſtitute a fluid, then ſpherical ones; and ſpherical par- 
ticles, leſs diſpoſed to form a fixt, than cubic ones. Thus 
much the nature of fluidity and firmneſs eaſily ſuggeſts. 
For a conſiſtent theory of Freezing, we muſt recur either 
to the frigorific matter of the Corpuſcularians, conſider- 
ed under the light and advantages of the Newtonian phi- 
Foſophy ; or to the ethereal matter of the Carteſians, un- 
der the improvements of Monſ. Gauteron, in the Me- 
moires de PAcademic Royal des Sciences, an. 170g. 
Each of which we ſhall here ſubjoin ; and leave the reader 
to make his choice. For the firſt : a number of cold ſa- 
line corpuſcles, being introduced into the interſtices be- 
tween the globules of water, may be fo near each other, 
as to be within the ſphere of one another's attraction; 
the conſequence of which muſt be, that they will cohere 
into one folid or firm body; till heat afterwards, ſepa- 
rating them, and putting them into various motions, 
breaks this union, and ſeparates the particles ſo far from 
one another, that they get out of the diſtance of the at- 
tracting force; and into the verge of the repelling force; 
and then the water reaſſumes its fluid form. 
For that cold and frezzing do ariſe from ſome fubſtance 
of a ſaline nattire, floating in the air, ſeems probable, 
hence, that all ſalts, and more eminently fome particular 
ones, when mixed with fnow, or ice, do prodigioully in- 
creaſe the force and effects of coli: add, that all ſaline 
bodies do produce a ſtiffnefs aud rigidity in the parts of 
thoſe bodies into which they enter. 


Mictoſcopical obſervations upon ſalts maniſeſt, that the 


figuces of ſome ſalts, before they ſhoot into maſles, are 
thin, double, wedge-like particles, which have abun- 
dance of ſurface with reſpect to their ſolidity (the reaſon 
why they ſwim in water when once raifed in it, though 
ſpecifically heaviet) ; theſe ſmall points of the ſalt getting 
into the pores of the water, whereby, alfo, they are in 
ſome meaſure ſoſpended in the winter-time (when the 
heat of the ſun is not ſtrong enough to diſſolve the ſalts 
into a fluid, to break their points, or to keep them in 
erpetual motion), being leſs diſturbed, and more at li- 
benz to approach one another; and, by ſhocting into 
ctyſtals of the form above mentioned, do, by ther ex- - 
tremities, inſinuate themſelves into the minuteſt pores 
of the water, and, by that means, freeze it into a ſolid 
form. 

Farther, there are many little volumes, or particles, of 
air, included at ſeveral diftances, both in the pores of the 
watery particles, _ in the interſtices left by the ſpheri- 
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eal figures. By the inſinuation of the ſaline cryſtals, the 
volumes of air are driven out of the watery particles, and 
many of them uniting, form larger volumes, which 
thereby have a greater force to expand themſelves than 
when diſperſed ; and ſo both enlarge the dimenſions, and 
leſſen the ſpecific gravity of the water, thus congealed 
into ice. 
Hence, alſo, we may conceive how water, impregnated 
with ſalts, ſulphurs, or earths, which are not eaſily diſ- 
ſolvable, may form itſelf into metals, minerals, bitu- 
mens, and other foſſils; the parts.of theſe mixtures be- 
coming a cement to the particles of water; or, getting 
into their pores,. change them into theſe different ſub- 
ſtances. | 
For the ſecond: as an ethereal matter, or medium, is 
generally allowed the cauſe of the motion of fluids ; and 
as the air itſelf has all its motion from the ſame princi- 
ple; it follows that all fluids muſt remain in a ſtate of 
reſt, or fixity, when this matter loſes of its neceflary 
force: of conſequence, the air, being leſs warmed in the 
winter-time, from the obliquity of the rays of the ſun, 
is denſcr, and more fixed, in winter, than any other ſea- 
ſon of the year. 
But, farther, from divers experiments we have learned, 
that the air contains a ſalt, ſuppoſed to be of the nature 
of nitre : this granted, and the denſity of the air allow- 
ed, it follows, that the molecules of this nitre mult like- 
wiſe be brought nearer together, and thickened, by the 
condenſation of the air; as, on the contrary, a rarefac- 
tion of the air, and an augmentation of its fluidity, muſt 
divide and ſeparate them. 
If, now, the ſame thing happen to all liquors that have 
1mbibed or diſſolved any ſalt: if the warmth of the li- 
quid keep the ſalt exactly divided ; and if the coolneſs of 
a cellar, or of ice, give occaſion to the molecules of the 
diſſolved ſalt to approach, run into esch other, and ſhoot 
into cryſtals; why ſhould the air, which is allowed a 
fluid, be exempt from the general law of fluids ? 
It is true, the nitre, or the air, being groſſet in cold wea- 
ther than hot, muſt have leſs velocity; but till the pro- 
duct of its augmented maſs, into the velocity remaining, 
will give it a greater momentum, or quantity of motion; 
nor is any thing farther required to make this ſalt act with 
greater force againſt the parts of fluids ; and, probably, 
this is the cauſe of the great evaporation in froſty wea- 
ther. 
This aerial nitre muſt promote the concretion of liquids ; 
for it is not the air, nor yet the nitre it contains, that 
gives the motion to fluids; it is the ethereal medium. 
From a diminution of the force of that, therefore, ariſcs 
a diminution of the motion of the reſt. 
Now the ethereal matter being weak enough of itſelf, in 
the winter-time, muſt loſe ſtill more of its ſorce by its 
action againſt air condenſed, and loaded with large mole- 
cules of ſalt: it muſt, therefore, loſe of its force in cold 
weather, and become leſs diſpoſed to maintain the mo- 
tion of fluids. In a word, the air, during froſt, may be 
eſteemed like the ice impreguated with falt, wherewith 
we ice our liquors in ſummer-time. Thoſe liquors, in 
all probability, freeze, from a diminution of the motion 
of the ethereal medium, by its acting againſt the ice and 
ſalt together, and the air, for all its | ike Hm heat, is 
not able to prevent its concretion. 
FREEZING mixture, a preparation for the artificial congela- 
tion of water and other liquors. | 
All kinds of ſalts, whether alcaliſate or acid; and even 
all ſpirits, as thoſe of wines, &c. as alſo ſugar, and ſac- 
charum Saturni, mixed with ſnow, are capable of freez- 
ing moſt fluids; and the ſame effect is produced, in a very 
great degree, by a mixtion of oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of 
nitre, with ſnow. Thus Mr. Boyle. 
M. Homberg obſerves the ſame of equal quantities of 
cotroſive ſublimate and fal ammoniac, with four times 
the quantity of diſtilled vinegar. 
Boechaave gives us a method of producing artificial froſt, 
without either ſnow or ice: we mult have for this pur- 
pole, at any ſeaſon of the year, the coldeſt water that 
can be procured; this is to be mixed with a proper quan- 
tity of any ſalt (fal ammoniae will anſwer the intention 
beſt), at the rate of about three. ounces tv a quart of 
water. Another quart of water muſt be prepared in the 
ſame manner with the firſt; the ſalt, by being diſſolved 
in each, will make the water much colder than it was 
before. They are then to be mixed together, and this 
will make them colder ſtill, Two quarts more of water 
prepared and mixed in the ſame manner are to be mixed 
with theſe, which will icreafe the cold to a much higher 
degree in all. The whole of this operation is to be car- 
ried on in a cold cellar ; and a glaſs of common water is 
then to be placed in the veſſel of liquor thus artificially 
cooled, and it will be turned into ice in the ſpace of 
twelve hours. 
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There is a method of making artificial ice by meang of 
ſnow, without any kind of falt : for this purpoſe fill a 
{mall pewter diſh with water, and upon that place 4 
common pewter plate filled, but not heaped, with ſnow. 
Bring this ſimple apparatus near the fee, and ſtir the 
ſnow in the place: the ſnow will diffolve, and the ice 
will be formed on the back of the plate, which was ſet 
in the diſh of water, ' 
Nothing is more Ong voy known than the method of 
congealing liquors into ice by an artificial froſt, even in 
the warmeſt ſeaſon ; but it does not ſeem to be yet known 
what are the ſalts moſt efficacious of all on this occaſion, 
or, in other words, what ſalt is capable of producing the 
greateſt degree of artificial cold, or in © is manner it 
may be belt uſed, and what proportion it ought to bear 
with the powdered ice or ſnow that is uſed on the occa- 
fon. The common proceſſes are known, but few have 
enquired ſo curiouſly into the whole as ſo nice a ſubject 
ſeems to deſerve. 

Mr. Reaumur at length took the whole into confideration, 
and examined the various degrees of cold by a nice ther. 
mometer, which being placed in the liquor to be frozen, 
N very exactly the degree of cold by the deſcent of 
the ſpirit, 

Salt-perre uſually paſſes for a ſalt that may be very fer. 
viceable in theſe artificial congelations ; but the experi. 
ments of this gentleman prove, that this is an erroneous 


opinion. The molt perfectly refined falt-petre employed 


in the operation ſunk the ſpirit in the thermometer but 
three degrees and a half below the fixed point. 

Of the talt-petre he uſed, the unrefined makes the ſpirit 
ſink conftiderably lower; the cauſe of which is, that the 
rough ſalt-petre contains a large quantity of common, 
or ſea-ſait; and this being able to cauſe a greater degree 
of cold than the falt it is mixed with, exerts itſelf with 
it, and carries it to a greater degree of coldneſs; where- 
as in the refining ſalt-petre, this ſea-ſalt is thrown out, 
and conſequently the nitre becoming purer, acts only 
on its own principle, and cauſes a leſs degree of cold, 
ſuch as is its appropriated one. 

Two parts of common ſalt being mixed with three parts 
of powdered ice in very hot weather, the ſpirit in the 
thermometer immediately deſcended fifieen deprees, 
which is half a degree lower than it would have deicend- 
ed in the ſevereſt cold of the year 1709. Mr. Reaumur 
after this experimented the fats all round, and tied 
with great regularity and exactneſs, what was the de- 
gree of cold occaſioned by each in a given doſe. Among 
the neutral falts, none preduced a greater degree 

of cold than the common ſea-ſalt. Among the alkalies, 
{al ammoniac, though generally eſteemed ſo very power- 
ful a one on theſe occaſions ſunk the thermometer only 
to thirteen degrees, Pot-aſhes ſunk it juſt as low as 
well refined ſalt-pette. Thus by trials of the ſeveral 
ſalts, the proper degree of cold producible from each is 
eaſily aſcertained, and tables may be made of the num- 
bers, After which, in the deſcribing any degree of cold 
in a particular ſeaſon, it will be a much better way of 
expreſling it, to ſay, it was equal to that produced by 
ſuch or ſuch a falt, than to name it by the degrees of a 
thermometer. | 

For the common uſes of the table, the ice required is 
not expected to be very hard, or ſuch as is produced by 
long continuance of violent cold: it is rather deſired to be 
like ſnow. Salt-petre, which is no very powerful freezer, 
is therefore more fit for the purpoſe than a more potent 
ſalt. It is not required that the congelations ſhould be 
very ſuddenly made; but its retaining its form as long 
as may be when made, is a thing of great importance 
to the dealer in theſe things; nor is the price of the 
ſalts which are to be uſed tor this purpoſe, a matter ol 
indifference. 

If it be deſired to have ices very hard and firm, and v*ry 
ſuddenly prepared, then ſca-ſalt is of all others moſt to 
be choſen for the operation. The ices thus made will de 
very hard, but they will keep only a very little time with 
out running. Pot-athes afford an ice of about che hard- 
neſs that is uſually required. This forms indeed ves! 
ſlowly, but then it will preſerve itſelf a long time. Aud 
there is another ſubſtance which performs the bulin-'3 
very nearly in the ſame manner with the pot-afhes, and 
that on the ſame principle. This is a very cheap 34 
ſimple one, being no other than common wood aſhes ; 
but ſor this purpoſe the wood, which is burnt, 08g4t * 
be freſh. | . 
The ſtrong acid ſpirit of the neutral ſalts act much 
more powerfully in theſe congelations than the (abs 
themſelves, or indeed than any ſimple falt can CO, 

Thus, ſpirit of nitre mixed with twice its quant“ 

powdered ice, immediately ſinks the ſpirit in be ww 
mometer to nineteen degrees; that is, it produced a c. 4 
of four degrees greater than that obtained by men 
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fe-ſaalt, the moſt powerful of all che ſalts in making 
artificial cold. 
iven to this mixture by piling it round with more ice 
mixed with ſea-ſalt. This gives a redoubled cold, and 
on the trial the thermometer was known to fink to twen- 
ty-foyr degrees; that is, a degree of cold was thus ar- 
ecially produced, which was to the greateſt known 
natural cold, that of the ſevere winter in 1709, as 
twelve to ſeven, or thereabouts. If this whole matter 
be covered with a freſh mixture of ſpirit of nitre and 
ice, yet a greater degree of cold is produced, and fo 
on; the cold being by this method of freſh additions to 
be increaſed almoſt without bounds : but every addi- 
tion, it is obſerved, gives a ſmaller increaſe than the 
former. 
It is very remarkable in the acid ſpirits, that though ſca- 
ſalt is ſo much more powerful than nitre in ſubſtance 
in creating cold, yet the ſpirit of nitre is much ſtroager 
than that of ſea-ſalt; and another not leſs wonderful 
phenomenon is, that ſpirit- of wine, a liquor which is 
little other than a liquid fire, has as powerful an effect 
in congelations, or very nearly ſo, as the ſpirit of nitre 
itſelf. What but experiment could have brought people 
to imagine, that theſe two ſo very different liquors could 
have this property as it were in common? 
The mixture of any other matter with powdered ice 
does not create a new cold by any other means than that 
of melting the ice it is mixed wich. The moment of 
that melting is therefore the point of time in which the 
cold is ſtrongeſt of all, as after that the warmth of the 
external air, cannot but be continually taking off ſrom 
the new engendered cold. It is plain from hence, that 
the quicker this melting is performed, the harder the 
ice muſt be, or the greater degree of cold. It were 
much to be wiſhed therefore, that the melting could be 
inſtantaneous, as in that caſe the particles of ice would 
all act at one and the ſame time on the matter to be 
congealed: and in order to this, it is neceſſary that _ 
particle of ice ſhould have a particle of ſalt ready to a 
upon it, This requires that the ice and the ſalt ſhould 
be both powdered to a certain finenels. Hence may be 
deduced a rule, which, though not quite ſo preciſe, yet 
may be ſufficiently ſo for the determining the proper 
proportion of the ſalt to be mixed with any determinate 
quantity of ice. We well know from experiment, how 
large a quantity of water is neceſſary to melt a certain 
quantity of ſalt of any kind, and repeated experiments 
might bring the knowledge of the other ſolution to near- 
ly as great a certainty. It would be well to try the 
whole carefully with ſea-ſalt : and when the proportions 
of this were known, it would be no difficult matter 
irom theſe to deduce the proper quantities of other ſalts, 
according to their known differences, in regard to the 
quantities of water neceflary to diſſolve them. 
The ſeveral liquid ſubſtances which create a cold, in the 
ſame manner as the dry ſalts on being mixed with ice, 
are much more ſpeedy in their action than the ſalts; be- 
cauſe they immediately and much more intimately come 
into contact with the particles of the ice, than the ſalts 
can. Of this nature are ſpirit of nitre, ſpirit of wine, 
&c. to produce the expected degree of cold, it is al- 
ways neceſlary that the ice and the added matter, what- 
ever it be, ſhould both run together and intimately 
uniting form one clear fluid; it is hence that no new 
cold is produced with oil, which, though it melts the 
ce, yet cannot mix itſelf into a homogene liquor with 
it, but muſt always remain floating on the ſurface of the 
water, produced by the melting of the ice, Mem. 
Acad. Scienc, Par. 1734. 
Of late there has been a more effectual method of con- 
gealing fluids than any yet recited, It has been diſco- 
vered, that fluids ſtanding in a current of air, grow by 
this means much colder than before. Fahrenheit had 
long ſince informed us, that a pond, which ſtands quite 
calm, often acquires a degree of cald much beyond what 
is ſufficient for freezing, and yet no congelation enſucd : 
but if a ſlight breath of air happens in ſuch a caſe to 
bruſh over the ſurface of the water, it ſtiſfens the whole 
in an inſtant. However, a phenomenon attends this ex- 
periment, which has not yet been explained ; for the 
water, before its congelation, and in its liquid tate, 
links the thermometer very low, which ſhews its ex- 
ceſlive degree of coldneſs; but as ſoon as it begins to 
congeal by means of the air, or any other agitation, the 
thermometer riſes to the ordinary freezing point. It has | 
been diſcovered alſo, chat all' ſubſtances grow colder by 
the EVAPORATION of the fluids which they contain, or 
with which they are mixed. If both theſe methods, 
therefore, are practiſed upon the ſame body, at the ſame 
time, they will increaſe the cold to almoſt any degree of 
intenſeneſs we deſire. The moſt extraordinary inſtance 


A much greater degree of cold may be 


of artificial freezing that bas yet been recorded, is (ot 


of the Ruſſian experiments at Peterſburgh, in which 
quickſilver was congealed. 

In December 1759, they had at Peterſburgh the coldeſt 
weather, and the moſt intenſe froſt that ever was known, 
ſo that De Liſle's thermometer ſtood at 205 degrees: at 
that time profeſſor Braun repeated Fahrenheit's experi- 
ments, in order to produce artificial cold by means of 
ſpirit of nitre combined with pounded ice or ſnow. 
Aqua fortis, found by the thermometer to be 204 de- 
grees cold, was poured upon pounded ice, both the ice 
and aqua fortis being of the ſame temperature with the 
air; upon the firſt pouring, the mercury fell 20 degrees; 
the ſpirit was poured off and on again — times, but 
the mercury in the thermometer fell no lower than 234 
degrees, ſo that no more than 30 degrees of cold could 
by theſe means be produced; but as Fahrenheit, Reau- 
mur, and Muſchenbroek, who had repeated the ſame 

experiment, could never produce cold greater than 40 

below o in Fahrenheit's thermometer, which correſponds 
with 210 in De Liſle's, uſed by profeſſor Braun, he ſa- 

tished himſelf with having added 20“ to the cold for- 

merly known. 

However, he determined to vary his experiments; and 

being under a neceſſity of uſiog ſnow inſtead of ice, 

which he afterwards found to be much preferable to it, 

at a time when the ſnow and aqua fortis were of the 

ſame degree of cold with the air, viz. 203, he im- 

merſed the thermometer in ſnow contained in a glaſs; 

and pouring a few drops of the aqua fortis on that part 

of the ſnow in which the thermometer was immeiled, 

he obſerved the mercury to ſubſide at 260; repeating the 

experiment in the ſame manner, and pouring on ſome 

more aqua fortis, the mercury immediately fell to 380. 

And, then, immerſing the thermometer, before it had 

loſt any of this acquired cold, in another glaſs filled with 

ſnow, the mercury ſubſided to 470% Upon taking out 

the thermometer the mercury was immoveable, and con- 

tinued ſo in the open air for twelve minutes, and did not 

recover its fluidicy, and begin to riſe for ſome minutes 

after it was carried into a warm room, where the tem- 

perature of the air was 125%. He repeated the ſame ex- 

periment, firſt with the ſame, and then with another 

thermometer, with the ſame ſucceſs. Profeſſor Braun's 
thermometers had a ſpherical bulb, and their ſcale was 
divided into 1200 parts, of which 600 were aboveo, which 

denotes the heat of boiling water, and 600 below that 
heat. He alſo uſed another thermometer, the ſcalc of 
which went no lower than 260® below o, denoting the 
heat of boiling water. The mercury ſoon deſcended in 
this thermometer, ſo that the whole was contained in 
the bulb; and the immobility of the mercury led him to 
conjecture, that it might be frozen or become a ſolid 
body. But as he had not broken his glaſſes, he could at 
that time only form a conjectute. At another time, when 
the cold was abated, and the thermometer ſtood at 1999, 
he repeated the experiment with a little variation : he 
firſt put the bulb of the thermometer into a glaſs of ſnow, 
gently preſſed down, before he poured on the aqua fortis z 
he then, in another glaſs, poured the aqua fortis upon 
the ſnow, before he immerſed the thermometer in it; 
and he alſo put the ſnow to the aqua fortis, before he 
put his thermometer in it : but in theſe ſeveral ways he 
found the event exactly the ſame ; the mercury was im- 
moveable ; and breaking the bulb of the thermometer, 
he found the mercury ſolid, but not wholly ſo, as the 
middle part of the ſphere was not yet fixed. Mr. Zpi- 
nus repeated the ſame experiment, and the mercury in 
his thermometer fell with extreme rapidity, almoſt to 
the gocth degree and in breaking the glaſs from below, 
he found the quickſilver contained in it abſolutely frozen. 


The quickGilver, thus rendered ſolid, bore hammerin 


and extenhon like other metals; its hardneſs was like 
that of lead, though ſomewhat ſofter; and, upon ſtrik- 
ing, it ſounded like lead, When the mercury was ex- 
tended by theſe ſtrokes, it was calily cut with a penknife, 
and, in its congealed ſtate, looked like the moſt poliſhed 
ſilver; but in about twelve minutes, after being expoſed 
to the air, which was 1979, it recovered its former fiu- 
idity. In this laſt experiment of Mr. Braun, the mer- 
cury deſcended to 530%, and on the next day, the cold 
having increaſed to 1129, it deſcended to 650, In his 
following experiments, he invariably found, that the 
mercury ſunk lower, when the whole of it was congeal- 
ed than if any part of it remained fluid. It then ge- 
nerally deſcended to 680 and 700, but the bulbs were 
never, in any of his experiments, without cracks: more- 
over, the mercury, on other occaſions, deſcended to 
8oo, and even to 1500; but, in this laſt experiment, 
the bulb was quite broke, ſo that the globe of mercury, 
thoroughly frozen, ſell out, and by its fall, of about 
three feet, the ball of mercury became a little compreſſed, 
In another experiment, when the mercury deſcended to 
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250, the congealed ball was ſtruck ſeveral times with 
an ax, and became flat like an Englifli balf-crown ; but 
receiving ſome cracks by the blows, it diſſolved in about 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. Braun found that, ceteris paribus, the more intenſe 
the natural cold was, the more eaſily and expeditiouſly 
did theſe experiments ſucceed z though with the nitrous 
acid poured on ſnow, mercury may be congealed at any 
time, when the heat of the atmoſphere is not greater 
than 175 by De Lille's thermometer : and though the 
degree of cold neceſſary to conſolidate mercury cannot 
be preciſely aſcertained, yet Mr. Braun eſtimates it to 
be about 46g degrees in 2 thermometer. In the pro- 
ceſs of his obſervations, Mr. Braun found that double 
aqua fortis was more effectual than ſpirit of nitrez but 
with the ſimple ſpirit of nitre, which ſeldom brings the 
mercury lower than 300, mercury may be frozen in the 


uſual, and the thermometer be put in one of them, and 
the lpirit of nitre be poured upon it; when the mercury 
will fall no lower in this, remove the thermometer to 
the ſecond, and ſo on to the third and fourth, in which 
fourth immerſion the mercury was congealed. Mr, Æpi- 
nus gives the following direction for uſing the fuming 
ſpirit of nitre : take the ſpirit of nite, cooled as much 
as poſlible, and with it fill half a wine-glaſs, throwing 
in as much ſnow at the ſame time, and ſtirring it till it 
becomes of the conliltence of pap; and you thus obtain, 
almoſt in an inſtant, the neceſſary degree of cold for the 
congelation of quickſilver. In the experiments above re- 


cited, diſtilled quickſilver was generally uſed; and in 


ſome the quickſilver was revivified from ſublimation. 

It is remarked by Mr. Braun, that by the mixture of ſnow 
and ſpirit of nitre, which froze the mercury, he never 
was able to bring thermometers, filled with the moſt 
bighly reified ſpirit of wine, lower than 300® : ſo that 
the cold which will frzeze mercury, will not freeze ſpirit 
of wine; and therefore ſpirit thermomerers are the moſt 
fit to determine the degree of coldneſs in frigorinc mix- 
tures, till we are able to conſtruct ſolid metallic thermo- 
meters with ſufficient accuracy. Mr, Braun tried the 
effects of different fluids in his frigorihc mixtures: he 
always found that Glauber's ſpirit of nitre and double 
aqua fortis were the moſt powerful; and from a number 
of experiments made when the temperature of the air 
was between 159 and 153 by his thermometer, he con- 
cludes, that ſpirit of ſalt pounded upon ſnow, increaſed 
the natural cold 30“; ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 10; oil of 
vittiol, 35; Glauber's ſpirit of nitre, 58; aqua fortis, 
403 {imple ſpirit of nitre, 30; dulcihed ſpirit of vitriol, 


20; Hoffman's anodyne liquor, 32; ſpirit of hartſhorn, 


10; ſpirit of ſulphur, 10; ſpirit of wine reCtibed, 20; 
camphorated ſpirit, 15; French brandy, 12; and ſeve- 
ral kinds of wine increaſed the natural cold to 6, 7, or 
8 degrees. It appears alſo, from Mr. Braun's experi- 
ments, that bath the boiling and freezing of mercury 
have this in common; that, when it begins to boil, it 
riſes with rapidity, and deſcends rapidly when it begins 
to freeze : ſo that if the mean term of the congelation 
of mercury be fixed at 650 below o, and the term of its 
boiling at 414 above o, its greateſt contraction to its 
greatelt dilatation will be 1064 degrees of Mr. Braun's 
thermometer, and 1237 of Fahtenheit's, as 212 is the 
8 of boiling water, and 32 the freczing point in 
ahrenheit's, which correſponds with 150 under the term 
of boiling water in Mr. Braun's. Hence every one will 
ſee the great alteration of ſpecific gravity in frozen and 
boiling mercury, as, between ane and the other, the 
tenth part of the volume is leſſened. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
li. part ii. for 1760. art. 64. p. 672. Ibid, vol. lii. part 
1. art. 31. p. 156. Sce allo an account of ſome ſucceſs- 
ful experiments for freezing quickſlver at Albany fort, 
Hudſon's bay, in 1775, by Mr. Hutchins, Phil. Tranſ. 
vol, Ixvi. part 1. art. 10. p. 174. See MERCURY and 
THERMOMETER. : 
FREEZING rain, or raining ice, a very uncommon kind of 
ſhower, which ſel!, in the Weſt of England, in Decem- 
bor, anno 1672. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne go. | 
'This rain, as ſoon as it touched any thing above ground, 
as a bough, or the like, immediately ſettled into ice: 
and, by multiplying and enlarging the icicles, it broke all 
down with its weight. The rain that fell on the ſnow, 
immediately fr aze into ice, without linking in the ſnow 
at all, 


It made an incredible deſtruction of trees, beyond any 


bing in all hiſtory. Had it concluded with ſome gult 
«« 0 
« have been of terrible conſequence ” 


« The ſprig of an aſh- tree, of juſt three quarters of a | 
„pound, being weighed, the ice thereon weighed * | 


| 


« teen pounds. Some were frighted with the noiſe 
in the air; till they diſcerned it was the claiter of icy 


—_— 


— 


— 


— 


wind,” ſays a gentleman on the ſpot, “ it might | 
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* boughs daſhed againſt each other.” Dr. Bexte ob. 
ſerves, that there was no conſiderable froſt obſerved on 
the ground _— the whole ; whence he concludes 

that a froſt may be very fierce, and dangerous, on the 
tops of ſome hills : while, in other places, it keeps at 
two; three, or four feet diſtance above the ground, ri. 
vers, lakes, &c. and may wander about, very forivn1ly 
in ſome places, and be remiſs in others, not far off. This 
froſt was followed by glowing heats, and a wonder{u! 
forwardneſs of vegetation. 


FREEZING of wines. See Conderifing of Wings, 
FREEZING, in Commerce and * es. See Fxtzixc. 
FREEZING, in Sea Langua 


e, is a fort of ornamental paint- 
ing on the upper part of a ſhip's quarter, ſtern, or bow. 
It generally conſiſts of armour, inſtruments of war, ma. 
rine emblems, &c. 


; FREEZELAND, FRrIEZELAND, or FRIZELAND, bor je, 
following manner: let ſix glaſſes be filled with ſnow as 


in Jar, the ſame with CHEVAL de ſriſe. 


FREGAROLA, in /chthyelogy, a name given by many toa 


ſmail river-fiſh, well known in England by the name of 
the M1NOW. 


FREGGIA, in 1chthyology, the name of a long anguilliform 


fiſh of the tænia kind, more commonly called caya- 
GIRO, 


FREGIT claufum. See CLausun, 
FREIGHUI. See FrRarGcnT, 
FREISER, a name ufed by ſome for the sTRawazrnny 


lant. 


FRENCH, Frangons, abſolutely uſed, ſignifies the lan- 


guage of the people of France. 

The French, as it now ſtands, is no original, or mother. 
language, but 2a medley of ſeveral : there is ſcarce any 

abuse but it has borrowed words, or perhaps phraſes, 
rom. 

The languages that prevail moſt, and that are, as it were, 
the baſis thereof, are, 1. The Celtic; whether that were 


a particular language itſelf, or whether it were only a dia- 


lect of the Gothic, as ſpoke in the Weſt and North. 2. 
The Latin, which the Romans carried with them into the 
Gauls, when they made the conqueſt thereof. And, 3. 
The Teutonic, or that dialect of the Teutonic ſpoke b 
the Franks, when they paſted the Rhine, and eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in Gaul. 

Of theſe three languages, in the ſpace of about thirtcen 
hundred years, was the preſent French formed, ſuch as 
it is now ſound, Its progreſs was very flow ; and both 
the Italian and Spaniſh were regular languages long be- 
fore the French. 

Paſquier obſerves, it was under Philip de Valois, that the 
French tongue tirit began to be polithed 3 and that, in the 
regiſter of the chamber of accounts of that time, there 
is a puzity ſeen almoſt equal to that of the preſent age. 
However, the French was ſtill a very impeifect language 
till the reign of Francis I. the cuſtom of ſpeaking Latin 
at the bar, and of writing the public acts and inſtru- 
ments of the courts of juſtice in that language, had made 
them overlook the French, their own hanguage. Add, 
that the preceding ages had been remarkable for their ig- 
norance, which was owing, in good meaſure, tothe long 
and calamitous wars which France had been engaged in; 
whence, the French nobleſſe deemed it a kind ot merit 
not to know any thing; and the generals regarded little, 
whether or no they wrote and talked politely, provided 
they could but fight well. 

But Francis I. who was the reſtorer of learning, and the 
father of the learned, changed the face of things; and, 


aſter his time, Henry Stevens, printed his book, De ia 


Precellence du Langage Frangois. | 
The change was become very conſpicudus at the end of 
the ſixteenth century; and under Henry IV. Ampot, 
Coeffeteau, and Malherbe, contributed towards bringing i! 
to its perfection; which the cardinal De Richelieu com- 
pleted, by the eſtabliſhment of the French Academy; an 
aſſembly, wherein the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of the 
church, the ſword, and the gown, have been members. 
Nor did the long reign of Louis XIV. contribute a lite 
to the improvement of the language: the perſonal quaii- 
ties of that prince, and his taſte tor the polite arts. aud 
that of the princes of the blood, rendered his court tt: 
politeſt in Europe. Wit and magnificence ſeemed to vie: 
and his generals might have diſputed with the Grecks, 
Romans, &c. the glory of writing well, if they could 
not that of ſighting. 

From court, the elegance and purity of the language ſoon 
ſpread itſelt into the provinces; and now there is fcarce 
any body there who does not write and ſpeak good Ae. 
One of the characters of the French language is, to be 
natural and eaſy. Ihe words are ranged in it much in 
the ſame order as the ideas in our minds; in which it 
differs exceedingly from the Greck and Latin, where the 
inverſion of the natural order of words is reputed a 


beauty. Indeed the Hebrew ſurpaſſts even the Front 
8 iQ 
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in this point; but then it comes ſhort of it in copiouſnef- 
and variety. 
It muſt be added, however, that as to the analogy of 
grammar, and the ſimplicity wherewith the moods of 
verb: are formed, the Engliſh has the advantage, not only 
over the French, but over all the known languages in the 
world; but then the turns, the expreſſions, and the 
idioms, of the Engliſh, are ſometimes ſo quaint, and cx- 
traordinary, that it loſes a good deal of the advantage 
which its grammatical ſimplicity gives it over the reſt, 
The French has but few compound words; wherein it 
differs widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and Engliſh 
his the French authors own a great diſadvantage in their 
language; the Greek and Dutch deriving a great part of 
their force and energy from the compolition of words, 
and frequently exprethng that in one ſounding word, 
which the French cannot expreſs but by a periphraſis. 
The dimunitives in the French are as few as the com- 
pounds ; the greateſt part of thoſe remaining in uſe hav- 
ing loſt their diminutive ſignification; but what diſtin- 
guiſh the French moſt are its jultneſs, purity, accuracy, 
and flexibility. 
French is the moſt univerſal and extenſive language in Eu- 
rope. The policy of ſtates and.courts has rendered it 
neceſſary for the miniſters of princes, and their officers, 
Ke. and the taſte of arts and ſciences has had the ſame 
eſfect with regard to the learned, 
In Germany, and elſewhere, the princes and perſons 
of diſtinQion value themſelves on underſtanding French; 
and in ſeveral courts of Europe, French is almoſt as much 
known as the language of the country; though the court 
of Vienna is an exception from this rule. French is there 
very little uſed ; the emperor Leopold could not bear to 
hear it ſpoke in his court; the Latin and Italian are there 
cultivated inſtead of it. This extenſiveneſs of the French 
langu»ge is no modern advantage; William the Con- 
queror gave laws to England in the French lauguage; 
and the ancient cuſtoms of moſt of the provinces of the 
Netherlands are wiote in the ſame. 
Laſtly, the French is the ſame language every where ; not 
only in all the provinces of France, but in all places 
where it is ſpoken, out of France. 
For a critical acquaintance with what regards the French 
tongue, ſce the Remarques of M. Vaugelas; and the 
Obſervations M. Corneille has made on thoſe remarks ; 
the Remarques of F. Bouhours; and the Doubts of a 
Bas-Breton gentleman, by the ſame father ; the Conver- 
ſations of Ariſte and Eugene ; the Obſervations of M. 
Menage, and bis Erymologies, with thoſe of M. Huet; 
F. Bulher's French Grammar; and that of the abbe Reg- 
nier. Add, the two diſcourſes of the abbe de Dangeau ; 
one on the vowels, and the other on the conſonants, and 
many later works. 
FrEnCca Ble. See Box. 
FrEnCH Bread. See BREAD. 
Faencn Charadter, Coins, Companies, Crown. See the 
ſubſtantives. 
FRENCH graſs, a name given by our farmers to a plant 
raiſed for the food of cattle, and more properly called 
SAINT-foin. It had its name French graſs, ſrom its 
coming originally to us from France, and from its uſe in 
ſerving both freſh and dried for the food of cattle; the 
common clover is called graſs alſo by the farmers, though 
neither this nor the other are praperly graſſes. Some of 
our farmers alſo call it everlaiting graſs, from its long 
continuance, a ſtrong crop often yielding a plentiful an- 
nual produce for forty years without any renewing. 
FRENCH Man. See FRANCIGENA, and ENGLECERY. 
Fanxch Meaſures, Money, Order, Padſaddle, Pox, Silks, 
Meighis. See the. ſubltantives. 
FxENcH ines, duty on. See DUTY. 
FRENK. See FRANK. 
FRENUM, or FRanNum. See FRENUM. 


FRENZY, and FrExET1c. Sce PHRENZY, and PHRE- 
NETIC, 


FRESCO, in the Arts, a kind of painting perſormed on 


freſh plaſter, or on a wall laid with mortar not yet dry : 
and with water-colours. 

This fort of painting has a great advantage; by its incor- 
porating with the mortar, and drying along with it, it is 
rendered extremely durable; and never fails or falls, but 
along with it. The Italians, from whom we borrow the 
term, call it freſco, becauſe it is frequently uſed for 
walls, alcoves, and other buildings, in the open air. Vi- 
truvias, lib. vii. cap. 4. calls it udo tectar ic. 

Painting in freſco is very ancient, having been practiſed 
in the earlieſt ages of - Soma and Rome. It is chiefly 
performed on walls and vaults, newly plaſtered with lime 
and ſand ; but the plaſter is only to be laid, in propor- 
tion as the painting goes on; no more being to be done 


than the painter can diſpatch ina day, while it 
168. | 
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Before he begins to paint, a cartoon or delign is uſually 
made vn paper, to be calked, and transferred to the wall, 
about halt an hour aſter the plaſter is applied. 

The ancients painted on ſtucco ; and we may remark in 
Vitruvius what in{nite care they took in making the in- 
cruſtation or plaſteting of their buildings to render them 
beautiful and laſting ; though the modern painters find a 
plaſter made of hme and ſand preferable to it ; both 
as it does not dry fo haſtily, and as being a little browniſh, 
it is litter to lay colours on than a ground fo white as 
ſtucco. 

In this kind of painting, all the compound and artificial 
colours, and almoſt all the minerals, are ſet aſide, and 
ſcarce any thing is uſed but earths ; which are capable of 
preſerving their colour, defending it from the burning of 
the lime, and teſiſting its ſalt, which Vitruvius calls its 
bitterneſs. 

For the work to come out in all its beauty, the colours 
mult be laid on quick, while the plaſter is yet moiſt; nor 
ſhould they ever be retouched, dry, with colours mixed 
up with the white of an egg, or ſize, or gum, as ſome 
workmen do; becauſe ſuch colours grow blackiſh ; nor 
do any preſerve themſelves, but only tuch as were laid on 
haſtily at firſt, 

The colours uſed, are white made of lime lacked long 
before, and white marble duſt ; oker, both red and yel- 
low; verditer; lapis lazuli; ſmalt; black chalk, &c. 
All which are only ground, and worked up with water; 
and moſt of them grow brighter and brighter, as the 
freſco dries. 

The bruſhes and pencils for this work ought to be long 
and ſoſt, otherwiſe they will rake and raiſe the painting. 
The colours ſhould be full, and flowing from the bruſh ; 
and the deſign perfect; for, in this work, you cannot al- 
ter or add upon any colour. 

FRESH diſeiſin, in Law, (friſca diſſeiſina, from the French 
fraiz, i. e. recens, & diſſciſer, viz. poſſeſſione cjicere) ſig- 
nifies that di which a man might formerly ſeek to 
defeat of himſelf, and by his own power, without re- 
ſorting to the king or the law ; as where it was not above 
hfteen days old, or ſome other ſhort continuance. Bri- 
ton. cap. 5. Ot this Bracton writes at large, concluding 
it to be arbitrary. Lib. iv, cap. 5. 

FresH fine, is that which was levied within a year paſt. 
Weſtm. 2. cap. 45. See FINE. 

FRESH force, friſca fortia, in Law, denotes a force done 

within torty days. 
If a man be diſleifed of lands or tenements, within any 
city or borough ; or deforced from them after the death 
of his anceſtors, to whom he is heit; or after the death 
of his tenant for life, or in tail; he may, within forty 
days aſter his title accrued, have his remedy by an aſſize, 
or bill of fre/hþ force. 

FRESH the hawſe, on board a Ship. See HawsE. 

FRESH Shot, in the Sca-phraſe, {ignifics the falling down of 
any great river, into the ſca; by means whereof the ſea 
hath fre water a good way from the mouth of the river. 
As this is more or leis, they call it a great, or ſmall f. «/þ 


t. 

Feesn Spell, in the Sea-langugge, a freſh gang, to relieve 
the rowers in the long boat. 

FRESH Suit, recens inſecutio, in Law, is ſuch a preſent and 
active proſecution of an offender, where a robbery is 
committed, as never ceaſes, from the time of the offence 
committed, or diſcovered, till he be apprehended. 

The benefit of ſuch purſuit of a felon is, that the party 
purſuing thall have his goods reſtored to him; whereas 
otherwiſe they are the king's. 

"Though the party robbed doth not apprehend: the thief 
immediately, but ſome time after the robbery, provided 
he uſed his utmoit endeavours to take him ; or though 
he happens to be apprehended by ſome other perſon, yer 
it ſhall be adjudged /re/b purſuit. | 
Freſh ſuit is ether within the view, or without. Man- 
wood ſays, that upon freſh /uit within the view, treſ- 
paſſers in the foreſt miay be attached by the officers pur- 
{uing them, though without the limits of the foreſt. 
Freſh fuit may continue for ſeven years. See HUE and Cry, 

F&ESH water, is that not tinctured or impregnated with 
ſalt, or faline particles, enough to be diſcoverable by the 
ſenſe. | 
Such generally is that of ſprings, rains, wells, lakes, &c. 
Dr. Liſter is of opinion, that the natural and original ſtate 
of water is to be lalc : the /re/bneſs he ſuppoſes to be ac- 
cidental, and to be owing to the yapours of plants, and 
the breath of animals therein ; and to the exhalations 
raiſed by the ſun. 

Others will have all water originally freſh, and take its 
ſaltneſs to be accidental; to account for wh.ch, a great 
number of hypotheſes have been framed, 

The ſaltneſs of water is a foreign, and in moſt caſes a 
hurtful quality. It renders it not only nauſeous to the 


7 talte, 


FRESH ES, in Sea-language, denotes the impetuoſity of an 


«FRET, or FRETT, in Architecture, a kind of knot, or or- 


FRE 


taſte, but greatly prejudicial to the body; and it is gene- 
rally agreed, that thoſe waters, cæteris paribus, are beſt, 
not only for drinking, but alſo for ceconomical uſes, as 
waſhing, boiling, and brewing, which are the freeſt from 
ſaltneſs, 
Hence, various methods have been contrived for examin- 
ing the f5eſhne/5 of waters, and for dulcifying or making 
ſalt water freſh. 
Mr. Boyle gives us a method of examining the from 
of water, by means of a precipitate, which caſts down 
any ſaline particles before floating therein. 
Into one thouſand grains of diſtilled water he puts one 
grain of ſalt; and into the ſolution lets fall a few drops 
of a ſtrong well filtrated ſolution cf a well refined ſilver, 
diſſolved in clear aqua fortis ; upon which there imme- 
diately appears a whitiſh cloud, which, though but ſlowly, 
deſcends to the bottom, and there ſettles in a white pre- 
cipitate, in which is the ſaline matter of the fluid. 
This method, if it were required, would examine water 
to a greater nicety than that here ſpecified. It has diſ- 
covered ſalt in water where there was but one grain of 
ſalt in two thouſand, nay in three thoufand times the 
weight of water. 
The experiment was tried before the Royal Soci:ty, in 
1692, by fir Hans Sloane; where it was likewiſe found 
that a drop or two, even of ſpirit of ſalt, mixed with 
common water, would be diſcovered by the ſame me- 
thod. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. ii. p. 298. 
Dr. Hook, in the ſame year, read a lecture before the 
Royal Society, on a method of his own, for diſcovering 
the ſmalleſt quantity of ſalt contained in water, on a 
CR of hydroſtaties. The operation was performed 
y means of a large poiſe of glaſs, of the ſhape of a bolt- 
head ; the ball thereof was three inches in diameter, and 
the neck r of an inch. This being ſo poiſed, with red 
lead put in it, as to make it very little heavier than fre/h 
water; and then ſuſpended by the ſmall ſtem which was 
graduated, to the end of a nice beam of a balance ; and 
the degree or diviſion of the neck, contiguous to the ſur- 
face ff, the water, noted ; upon infuſing a quantity of 
ſalt, only equal to the two thouſandth part of the weight 
of the waters the neck of the poiſe ſunk near halt an 
inch lower in the water. Phil, Tranſ. abr. vol. ii. p. 
zo. ä 
The dulciſying, or making of ſalt water fre, is a ſecret, 
that has been long ſought with great attention. For an 
account of the principal attempts that have been made 
with this view, Ke Sea-WAT ER. | 
Fursu ind ſigniſies ſtrong, but not violent; hence when 
the gale increaſes, it is ſaid to freſhen. 


| 


ebb-tide, increaſed by heavy rains, and flowing out into 
the ſea, often diſcolouring it to a conſiderable diſtance, 
and forming a line that 133 the two colours, and 
22 may be diſtinctly perceived for a great length along 
the coaſt. 


nament, conſiſting of two liſts, or fillets, variouſly in- 
terlaced, or woven, and running at parallel diſtances, 
equal to their breadth. See Tab. Archit. fig. 34. 

A neceſſary condition of theſe frets is, that every return 
and interſection be at right angles. This is ſo indiſpenſ- 
able, that they have no beauty without it, but become 
perfectly Gothic, 

Sometimes the fret conſiſts but of a ſingle fillet, which, 
if well managed, may be made to fill its ſpace exceed- 
ingly well. | 
The ancients made great uſe of theſe frets - the places 
they were chiefly applied on were even, flat members, 
or parts of buildings; as the faces of the corona, and 
eaves of cornices; under the roofs, ſoffits, &c. on the 
plinths or baſes, &c, 

The appellation was occaſioned hence, that the French 
word frette literally ſignified the timber-work of a roof, 
which conſiſts chiefly of beams, rafters, &c. laid acroſs 
each other, and, as it were, fretted. 

FRET, in Muſic, is uſed for the ſtops uſed on ſome inſtru- 
ments, eſpecially baſs viols and lutes : it conſiſts of ſtrings 
tied round the neck of the in{trument, at certain diſtances, 
within which ſuch and ſuch notes are to be found. 'Theſe 
ſtrings or frets are ſometimes, yet ſeldom, put on the baſs 
violin for learners, and taken off again when they can 
find the notes without them. On lutes and viols they 
always remain. 

FRET, or FRETTE, in Heraldry, is a bearing conſiſting of 
fix bars, croſſed, and interlaced, fretwiſe; as in Tab. 
Herald. fig. 39. | 
Guillim derives the word from the French rets, net; but 
the reader will eafily furniſh himſelf with a better ety- 

mology from the word fret, in arehitectute. 

He bears diamond, a fret topaz z the coat armour formerly 

of the lord Maltravers, and now quartered by the duke | 
2 | 


FriARk's cowl, in Botany. 
FRIARY of the Holy Trinity. See TriNnITY. 
FRIBURGH, FripBuRGH, or FRITHEBORG, amon;, 


FRI 


of Norſoik. When it confiſts 
the number muſt be ſpecified. 
Some call this the true lover's knot; others Farrington”; 
knot, becauſe it is their arms ; and nodo firmo, the motto 
Gibbon is for calling it heraldorum nodus amatorius. | 
FRETTS, in Mineralogy, a term uſed by our miners to c. 
preſs the worn ſide of the banks of the rivers in mine- 
countries, where they fearch for the $HoAD ſtones, or 
grewts, waſhed down from the hills, in order from thence 


to trace out the running of the ſhoad up to the mi 
Phil. Tranſact. Ne 69. 8 P e mine, 


of more than {x Pieces, 


FRETTY, or FrETTE, in Heraldry, is where there are 


divers bars laid acroſs each other. 

Fretty is of (ix, eight, or more pieces. Azure, f: ety of 
eight pieces, or, the coat of the lord Willoughby. 
Columbiere obferves, that Frerty, abfolutely uſed, with. 
out any addition, is ſuppoſed to be of fix pieces; that is 
ſo many bars, or picces, croſſing each other, which, there- 
fore need not be expreſſed; but if there be more, as 
much muſt be mentioned. And yet Guillim has azure 
Hetty of fix, argent; the coat of the ancient lords Elth. 
ingham, of Suſſex. 


FRE. TUM, A, agb, or Hreigbt, in Geography. Ses 


STRAIGHT. 


FRET-work, an enrichment of frets, or a place adorned 


with ſomething in manner thereof. See Fxtr. 
Fret-work, is ſometimes uſed, among us, to fill up and 
enrich flat, empty ſpaces ; bur it is principally practiſed 
in roofs, which are fretted over with plaſtet-wolk. 

The Italians, alſo, apply it to the mantlings of chimneys 
with great figures: a cheap piece of magnificence, ang 
as durable almoſt within doors, as harder matters in the 
weather. 


FRIABLE is applied to bodies, to denote them tender and 


brittle, eaſily crumbled or reduced to powder between 
the fingers; their force of coheſion being ſuch as eaſily 
expoſes them to ſuch ſolution. Such are pumice, and all 
calcined ſtones, burnt alum, &c. 

Friability is ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, that the body con- 
fiſts wholly of dry parts, irregularly combined, and which 
are readily ſeparated, as having nothing unctuous or glu- 
tinous to bind them together. 


FRIAR, or Fr1t, by the Latins called frater, the Italians 


fra, and the French frere, that is, brother, is a term 
common to the monks of all orders; founded on this, 
that there is a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood, pre- 
ſumed between the ſeveral religious perſons of the fame 
convent or monaſtery, 

The kinds of friars are very numerous: AuGusTIxE 
friars; Dominican, or black, or preaching friars ; 
FRANCI1SCAN, or grey, or begging, friars;z and Car- 
MELITESs, or white fr:ars. 
FRI AR, in a more peculiar ſenſe, is reſtrained to ſuch 
monks as are not prieſts ; for thoſe in orders are uſually 
dignified with the appellation of FATHER. 


Fr1ars, or FRIERs obſervant, fratres obſer vantes, were a 


branch of the Franciſcans ; thus called, becauſe not com- 
bined together in any cloyſter, convent, or corporation, 
as the conventuals are, but only agreed among themſelves 
to 9b/erve the rules of their order, and that more |trict!y 
than the conventuals did, from whom they ſeparated 
themſelves out of a ſingulatity of zeal, living in certain 


places of their own chuſing. 
See WAKE Robin. 


our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, denoted the ſame as FRANK» 
pledge did after the time of the Conquett. 

Præterea «ft quedam ſumma & maxima ſecuritas, per 
omnes ſlatu firmiſſumo ſuſtinentur, viz ut imujguiſque id 
bilitat ſe ſub fidejuſſionis ſecuritate, quam Angli vocant ir-0* 
borghes : ſol: tamen Eboracenſes dicunt eandem tienmauna- 
tale, quod ſonat Latine decem hominum numerum. LL. 
Edw. II. ap. Lamb. 
Every man in this kingdom was anciently aſſociated in 
ſome decennary, or company of ten families, who were 
pledged, or bound, for each other, to keep the peace, 
and obſerve the law. See [1THiING, It any offence 
was done by one, the other nine were to anſwer it; that 
is, if the criminal fled from juſtice, they had thirty days 
allowed to apprehend him: if he was not taken in that 
time, he who was the friburgh, i. e. the principal pledge 
of the ten, ſhould take two of his own number, and the 
chief pledges of three neighbouring friburghs, with cu 
others out of each of the ſaid ſriburgbi, who were d 
purge themſelves, and their friburgh, of the forſeituſe 
and flight of the criminal. If they could not do this, 
the principal pledge, with the other eight, were to make 
ſatisfaCtion. 

Great men were not combined in any ordinary decenn? 
or dozen, as being deemed a ſufficient aflurance for them: 
ſelves and theic menial ſervants, FRI 


guami 


FRI 


SCTF, a diſh, or meſs, haſtily dreſſed in a frying- 
_ — ſeaſoned with butter, oil, or the like. 
The word is French, formed of the Latin frixatura, fry- 
ing. Others will have fricaſſee formed in imitation of 
he noiſe made by butter, or other fat, when melted in 
Wefay a fricaſſee of pullets, of rabbits, of tench, of 
tripe, of frogs, of eggs, of peas, &c, 


FRICIUM, of rico, J rub, in Pharmacy, a name given to | 


dicines as are intended to be rubbed into the ſe- 
—_ privy of the body. The ancients bad three kinds 
of fricia, the dry, the ſoſt, and the liquid; the firſt was 
uſed in the way of fumigation, the ſecond was bound cn 
the part with cloths, and the laſt was uſed by way of 

brocation. 83 

FRICTION, the act of rubbing or grating the ſurface of 
one body againſt that of another, called alſo attrition. 
The phenomena ariſing upon the friction of divers bodies, 
under different circumſtances, are very numerous and 
conſiderable. 


Mr. Hawkibee gives us a number of experiments of this | 
kind z particularly of the attrition, or riclion of glaſs, 
under various circumſtances, the reſult of which was, | 


that it yielded light, and became eleCtrical. 

All bodies by Yrielion are brought to conceive hear ; 
many of them to emit light; particularly a cat's back, 
fugar, beaten ſulphur, mercury, ſea-water, gold, copper, 
dec. but, above all, diamonds, which, when briſkly 
rubbed againſt glaſs, gold, or the like, yield a light equal 
to that of a live coal when blowed by the bellows. See 
ELECTRICS and ELECTRICITY, 
FR1CT1ON, in Mechanics, denotes the reſiſtance a moving 
body meets with from the ſurface on which it moves. 
Fi h ion atiſes from the roughneſs or af wy of the ſur- 
{ice of the body moved on, and that of the ody moving 3 
for ſuch ſurfaces conſiſting alternately of eminences and 
cavities, either the eminences of the one mull be raiſed 
over thoſe of the other, or they muſt be both broke and 
worn off; but neither can happen without motion, nor 
cari motion be produced without a force impreſſed. 
Hence, the force applied to move the body is either 
wholly, or partly, ſpent on this effect; and conſequently 
there ariſes a reſiſlance, or Friction, which will be greater, 
ceteris paribus, as the eminences are the greater, and 
the ſubſtance the harder: and as the body, by continual 
friction, becomes more and more poliſhed, the Hrictien 
diminiſhes. 

Hence it follows, that the ſurfaces of the parts of ma- 
chines that touch each otber ſhould be as ſmooth and po- 
liſhed as poſſible. However, it is found by experience, 
that the flat ſurfaces of mctals, or other bodies, may be 
fo far poliſhed as to increaſe friction; becauſe the at- 
traction of CORES10N becomes ſenſible, as we bring the 
ſurfaces of bodies nearer and nearer to contact. But, as 
no body can be ſo much poliſhed, as quite to take away 
all inequality; witneſs thoſe numerous ridges diſcovered 
by the microſcope on the ſmootheſt ſurfaces ; hence ariſes 
the neceſſity of anointing the parts that touch with oil, 
or ſome other fatty matter. 

FRICTION, latus of, 
on another is increaſed, ſo is the ſridtien. f 

This we ſee experimentally in a balance, which, when 
only charged with a ſmall weight, eafily turns; but 
with a greater, a greater force is required. 

Hence, if the line of direction of a moving body be 
ob'ique to the ſurface moved on, the Viction is the 
greater; this having the ſame effect as an increaſe ot 
weight. | 

And hence, again, as a perpendicular ſtroke or impreſ- 
ſion is to an oblique one, as the whole fine to the fine 
of the angle of incidence ; and the fine of a greater angle 
is greater, and that of a leſſer leſs; the Friction is the 
greater, as the line of ditection approaches nearer to a 
perpendicular. : 

This is eafily obſervable, and eſpecially in the teeth of 
wheels, which are frequently broke on this very account, 
The Vidlion, therefore, is taken away, if the line of di- 
rection of the moving body be parallel to the ſur- 
face. 

2. The Vvictian is leſs in a body that rolls than it would 
be were the ſame body to flide, as is eaſily demonſtrated. 
For ſuppoſe a dented ruler, A B, Tab. 1: echanics, fig. 1 2. 
and ſuppoſe a wheel D E to move along with it, with its 
teeth perpendicular to the circumference; if now the 
body were to ſlide, the tooth F, when it touched the 
ruler, would deſcribe a right line on the ſurface thereof, 
and, as the tooth of the ruler H reſiſts the ſame, it could 
not proceed without removing or breaking either the 
tooth H, or that at F. And the ſame will hold in the 
liding of any rough ſurface upon another, whete all the 
/ri&tion will take place that can my way ariſe from the 
roughacls of the ſurface. But if the wheel ED roll 


1. As the weight of a body moving | 


4 


a fixed point; or of the direction in which it acts. 


along the ruler, then the tooth H will no longer reſiſt 
its motion, only as it is to be hoiſted out of the cavity 


F over the eminence of the tooth H; and the ſame holds 


in the rubbing of any rough body over the ſurface of 
another. | 

Hence, in machines, leſt the friction ſhould employ a 
great part of the power, care 1s to be taken, that no 
part of the machine ſlide along another, if it can be 
avoided ; but rather that they roll, or turn upon each 
other, With this view it may be proper to lay the axes 
of cylinders, not as is uſually done, in a groove, or 
concave matrix, but between little wheels, A B CD, fe. 
13. moveable on their ceſpeQive axes : for, by this con - 
trivance, the fri:on is transferred fram the circumſe- 
rence of thoſe wheels to their pivots z and the friction 
may be ſtill diminiſhed farther, by making the axles of 
thoſe wheels reſt upon other fri&iom-wheels that turn 
round with them. This was long ago recommended by 
P. Caſabus; and experience confirms, that we ſave 
much power by it. Hence alſo it is, that a pulley 
moveable on its axis reſiſts leſs than if it were fixed. 
And the ſame may be obſerved of the wheels of coaches, 
and other carriages. 

From theſe principles, with a little farther help from the 
higher geometry, Olaus Roemer determined the figure 
of: the teeth of wheels, that ſhould make the leaſt re- 
fiſtance poſſible, and which ſhould be epicyclodial. And 
the ſame was afterwards demonſtrated by De la Hire ; 
though, which is much to be lamented, the thing is not 
yet taken into practice. 

Hence, in ſawing mills, the ſides of the wooden re - 
angle the ſaws are fitted into, ſhould be furniſhed with 
rotulz, or little wheels, which would greatly leſſen the 
Friction; and the like in other caſes. 


FRICTION, calculation of the quantity of, The frifion is a 


point of the utmoſt importance in machines: and by all 
means to be conſidered, in calculating the force thereof : 
yet it is generally overlooked in ſuch calculations: but 
this 1s principally, becauſe its preciſe value is not known. 
It is not yet reduced to certain and infallible rules : fince 
it depends upon the ſtructure of bodies, the form of 
their prominent parts and cavities, and upon their 
rigidity, their elaſticity, their coherence, and other 
circumſtances, 'The common method is, barely to 
compute the advantage, which a moving power has 
from the machine ; either on account of its diſtance from 
And 
in all the demonſtrations it is ſuppoſed, that the ſurfaces 
of bodies are perfectly ſmooth and * Indeed the 
engineers expect, that in the practice they ſhould loſe 

art of the advantage of their force, by the rictian: but 
— much, it is ſuppoſed, nothing but the practice can 
determine. M. Amontons, indeed, has made an attempt 
to ſettle, by experiment, a foundation for the preeiſe 
calculation of the quantity of friftion; and Mr. Prrne 


has confirmed it, from reaſoning and geometry: but 


their theory, however warranted, is not generally and 

fully received. ; | 

M. Amontons's principle is, that the fri&ion of two bo- 

dies depends on the weight, or force, wherewith they 

bear on each other; ard only increaſes as the bodies arc 

more ſtrongly preſſed, or applied, againſt cach other, or 

are charged with a greater weight; and that it is a vulgar 

error, that the quantity of fr:4n has any dependence 

on the bigneſs of the ſurfaces rubbed againſt each other; 

or that the ſridlion increaſes as the ſurtaces do. Thus if 
a piece of wood four inches wide and one inch thick be 

ground, and thereby made exactſy fit to the ſurface of 
another fixed piece of the ſame wood, it will acquire the 

ſame weight to draw it along on the ſame, whether it be 

laid on its broad or narrow fide : for, though on the broad 

fide there be four times the number of touching particles 
(cæteris paribus), yet each particle is preſſed with but 4 of 
the weight bearing on thoſe of the narrow fide; and ſince 

four times the number multiplied by + of the weight is 

equal to 4 of the number multiplied by four times the 

weight, it is plain that the effect, that is, the reſiſtance, 

is equal in both caſes, and therefore requires the ſame 

force to overcome it, 

Upon the firit propoſal of this paradox, M. de la Hirc 

had recourſe to experiments ; which ſucceeded much in 

favour of the new ſyſtem. He laid ſeveral pieces of roug]: 

wood on a rough table; their ſizes were unequal ; but 

he laid weights on them, ſo as to render them all equally 

heavy : and he found, that the ſame preciſe force, or 

weight, applied to them by a little pulley was required 
to put each in motion, notwithſtanding all the inequality 
of the ſurfaces. The experiment ſucceeded in the ſame 
manner in pieces of marble, laid on a marble table. Upon 
this M. de la Hire betook himſelf to the rationale of the 
thing ; and has given us a phyſical ſolution of the effett. 
And M. Amontons has ſettled a calculus of the value of 


Friction; 


— 


FRI 


riAion ; and the loſs ſuſtained thereby in machines, on 
the toundation of the new principle. 
In wood, iron, lead, and brats, which are the principal 
materials uſed in machines, he finds the refiſlance, cauſed 
by Friction, to be nearly the ſame, when thoſe materials 
are anointed with oil, or other fatty matter; (but this fact 
has been diſputed by Muſchenbroek, and exprriments 
urged in proof of the contrary :) ani this reſiſtance, inde- 
pendent of the quantity of ſurface, he makes to be nearly 
equal to a third part of the force wherewith the bodies are 
p:efſed againſt each other. Others have obſerved, that, 
if the ſurfaces be hard and well poliſhed, the friction will 
be leſs than a third part of the weight ; but if the parts 
be ſoft or rugged, it will be much greater. Let a very 
ſmooth cylinder of wood AB, Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 44- 
be laid on two well-poliſhed and oiled or greaſed ſupporters 
C and D, and be charged with the weight of twopounds in 
the two equal balls G, H; it will require an additional 
weight x (equal to about a third part ot the two pounds) to 
give motion to, or overcome the fri70n of the ſaid cylinder. 
But this additional weight, as it cauſes a greater preſſure 
of the cylinder, will increaſe the f7:in, and require the 
addition of another weight y, equal to a third part of its 
own ; for the ſame reaſon the weight y will require an- 
other ⁊ a third part of two pounds and ſo on ad infinitum. 
Therefore, if the friclion is preciſely equal to a third of 
the weight, the firſt weight, with all the additional ones, 
viz. 2, 2, „% 2 &c. will be a feries of numbers in geo- 
metrical progreſſion decreaſing : and the ſum of all theſe 
terms, omitting the firſt, i. e, the ſum of the infinite 
number of additional weights K &c. if equal to 


- one pound : ſo that if the weight of the cylinder be in- 


conſiderable, the way to overcome the friction will be to 
double the power G or H at once, 
But if the cylinder moved on the two ſmall gudgeons E 
and F, or on a ſmall axis, the Vielion would be abated in 
the ſame proportion as the diameter of theſe gudgeons 1s 
leſs than the diameter of the cylinder, becauſe in this caſc 
the parts on which the cylinder moves and rubs will have 
leſs velocity than the power which moves it in the ſame 
proportion. Sec WHEEL Carriages. 
'The above recited hypotheſis of M. Amontons has been 
adopted and confirmed by M. Camus, Deſauglieis and 
others. In order to eſtimate the quantity of HR in 
any engine, begin at the power and conſider the velocity 
and the weight at the ficſt rubbing part, and determine 
the quantity of friction by the foregoing principles; then 
proceed to the next rubbing part, ſinding the friction 
there, &c. Mr. Emerſon, in his Principles of Mechanics, 
deduces from experiments the following remarks relating 
to the quantity of HVidlien: when a cubic piece of ſoft 
wood of eight pounds weight, moves upon a {mooth 
lane of ſoft wood, at the rate of three feet per ſecond, 
its Vn idtion is about one third of the . but if it be 
rough, the ſriction is little leſs than half the weight: on 
the ſame ſuppoſition, when both the pieces of wood are 
very ſmooth, the friction is about one fourth of the 
weight: the friftion of ſoft wood on hard, or of hard 


wood upon ſoft is one fiſth or one half of the weight; of 


hard wood upon hard wood one ſeventh or one eighth ; 
of poliſhed ſteel moving on ſteel or pewter, one fourth; 
moving on copper or lead, one fifth of the weight. He 
obſerves in general, that metals of the ſame ſort have more 
friction than thoſe of different ſorts ; that lead makes 
much refiſtance ; that iron or ſteel running in braſs makes 
the leaſt friction of any; and that metals oiled make the 
friction leſs than when poliſhed, and twice as little as 
when unpoliſhed. Deſaugliers obſerves that, in Mon. 
Camus's experiments on ſmall models of ſledges in actual 
motion, there are more caſes wherein the friction is leſs 
than where it is more than one third of the weight. See 
a table, exhibiting the Friction between various ſub- 
ſtances, formed from his experiments in Deſ. Exp. Phil. 
vol i. p- 193, &c. ö ' 

Beſide the. preſſion, the magnitude whereof determines 
that of the fr4471zn, there is another circumſtance to be 
conſidered ; v1z. the velocity. The fr:410n is the greater, 
and the more difficult to ſurmount, as the parts are rubbed 
againlt each other with the greater ſwittneſs; ſo that this 
velocity muſt be compared with that of the power neceſ- 
ſary to move the machine, and overcome the friftion. If 
the velocity of the power be double that of the parts 
rubbed, it acquires, by that means, an advantage that 
makes it double; or, which amounts to the ſame, it di- 
miniſhes the contrary force of fri##1on by one half; and 
reduces it. to a ſixth part of the weight, or preſſion. But 


_ this velocity M. Amontons only conſiders as a circum- 
| ſtance that augments or diminiſhes the eſſect of the preſ- 
ion, i. e. the difficulty of the motion: ſo that the fr1#ion 


{till follows the proportion of the weight, Only, we are 


| hereby directed to diſpoſe the parts of machines that rub 
agaiult each other, in ſuch manner, as that they may have 
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the leaſt velocity poſſible: and thus the diameter of the 
axis of a weeel ſhould be as ſmall as poſſible, with regard 
to that of the wheel; in that the leſſer the axis, the ſlower 
will be the motion of the ſurfaces rubbing againſt each 
other ; ſince the velocity of a circular motion always goes 
diminiſhing from the circumference to the centre : and, 
for the ſame reaſon, the teeth of dented wheels ſhould be 
as ſmall and thin as poſſible ; for a tooth catching on a 
notch, &c. rubs one of its ſides againſt a ſurface equal to 
its own and is to diſengage itſelf, in a certain time, by 
paſſing over a ſpace equal to the ſurface ; conſequently, 
the leſſer the ſurface, the leſs ſpace it has to move; the 
ſmallneſs of the ſurface aiminithing the reſiſtance of the 
friction; not as it is a leſs ſurface that rubs, but as there 
is a leſs ſpace to move. The following general propoſition 
may be deduced ſrom the preceding remarks, viz. That 
the reſiſtances ariſing from udien are to one another in 
a ratio compounded of the preſſures of the rubbing parts, 
and the times or velocities of their motions, 
But, notwithſtanding all the confirmations and illuſtra- 
tions of this theory of fri&in, the public, or even the 
academy itſelf where it was propoſed, could not be brought 
fully to acquieſge in it. Muſchenbroek and the abbe 
Nollet have concluced from experiments that the fr i; 
of bodies depends on the quantity of their ſurface as well 
as their weight. Introd. ad Phil. Nat. vol. i. c.g. and 
Lect. Pbyſ. Exp. tom. i. p. 241. There is ſcarce any 
ſubject of experiment, with regard to which different 
perſons have formed ſuch various concluſions, ſo that 
the nature and laws of /ri#n are not yet ſufficiently 
clear and deciſive. It is granted, that the preſſion bas a 
great effect, and is, in many caſes, the only thing to be 
eo frictions: but it will be hard to perſuade us 
abſolutely to exclude the conſideration of the ſurface. In 
effect, the contrary ſeems capable of a metaphyſical de- 
monſtration. 
If two bodies, with plain ſurfaces, ſuppoſed infinitely 
hard, and poliſhed, be moved along each other, the nie- 
tion will be none or infinitely ſmall ; but if, in lieu of 
ſuch ſuppoſition, which has no place in nature, we ſup- 
pole two bodies, with rough uneven ſurfaces, the difli- 
culty of moving one of them on the other mult either 
_ ariſe from this; that the firft is to be raiſed, in order to 
diſengage the parts catched or locked in the ſecond; cr 
that the parts muſt be bieken, and worn off; or both. 
In the firſt caſe, the difficulty of raiſing one of the bodics 
makes that of the motion; and of conſequence the fric- 
tion ariſes wholly from the weight, or preſſion; and the 
ſurface has nothing to do in it. 
In the ſecond caſe, the magnitude of the ſurface would 
be all; were it poſſible this ſecond caſe could be abſo- 
lutely abſtracted from the firſt, i. e. could the parts of 
one body be rubbed and worn againſt thoſe of the other, 
without raiſing one of them; it being viſible, that a greater 
number of parts to be broken would make a greater reſiſt- 
ance than a leſs : but as in practice we never rub, or 
grind, without raiſing the body, the reſiſtance ariſing 
from the greatneſs of the ſurface in the ſecond caſe, is 
always combined with that from the preſſion ; whereas, 
in the former caſe, that ariſing from the preſſion may be 
alone, and uncompounded.  _ 
Add, that what is worn off a body, is ordinarily very 
little, with regard to the great number of times the body 
muſt have been raiſed during the fri&ion, and all the lit- 
tle heights added together, which the body muſt have 
been raiſed to. | 
Hence, as the reſiſtance from preſſion may be ſingle ; and 
as the ſame always accompanies that atiſing om the 
magnitude of the turfaces, and is uſually much the more 
conſiderable of the two, when it does accompany it; for 
theſe reaſons, in moſt of the experiments that are made, 
it is the only one perceived, and the only one that needs 
to be conſidered. 
But then, as it is poſſible, in certain caſes, for the pteſ- 
ſion to be very flender, and the number of parts to be 
rubbed very great, it muſt be owned, there are cales 
wherein the fr i&ion follows, very ſenſibly, the propor on 
of the ſurfaces. 
Dr. Deſaugliers has treated fully of the frifion of engines, 
carriages, &c, See his Courſe of Experim. Phitol. vol. . 


16433 to 138. and p. 182 wo 254. ſce alſo p. 458 50 
460 | 


FRICTION of the parts of fluids, See REs18TANCE, and 


RETARDATION of fluids, 


FRICTION of ropes. See CORDAGE and ROPES. 
FRICT1ON of whee!-carriages. Sce WHEEL-Carr i0g es. 
Fr1CT1ON, in Medicine, and Surgery, denotes the act of 


rubbing a diſeaſed part with oils, ungueuts, or other 
matters; in order to eaſe, relieve, and cure it. 
Friftions are much uſed of late in venereal caſes. They 
refer the applying of mercury externally by way 01 
3 itiph, to that of giving it internally, to raiſe a 3 
* zere 
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There are alſo /riions with the fleſh-bruſh, a linen cloth, 
or the hand only: for the effect of which laſt, ſeeSTROA K- 
Friftions of any kind are a ſort of exerciſe which contri- 
bures greatly to health ; as they excite and ſtir up the na- 
tural warmth, divert defluQtons, promote perſpiration, 
open the pores of the ſkin, and carry off ſtagnant hu- 
The "#:@-bruſh, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is an exerciſe ex- 
tremely uſeful for promoting a full and free perſpiration, 
and circulation. Every oy knows the effect of curry- 
ing horſes; that it makes them ſleek, gay, lively, and 
active; ſo as even to be judged equivalent to half the 
ng. 

This N can no otherwiſe effect, but by aſſiſting nature to 
throw off the recrements of the juices, which ſtop the free 
circulation, and, by conſtant #r1#/0n, irritation, and ſti- 
mulation, to bring the blood and ſpirits to the parts moſt 
diftant from the ſeat of heat and motion; and ſo plump 
up the ſuperficial muſcles. And the ſame effect it would 
have in other creatures, and man himſelf, if managed 
in the ſame manner, and with the ſame care and regula- 
88 therefore, of weak nerves, and ſedentary lives, 
would do well to ſupply the want of other exerciſe with 
ſpending half an hour, morning and night, in currying 
and rubbing their whole body, eſpecially their limbs, 
with a fleſh-bruſh. But this means of health 1s molt ad- 
vantageouſly uſed when the prime vie are molt empty. 

Fr1CT10ON, or rather Faix io, in Chemiſtry, is the ſame 
with what in cookery we call frying ; via. the coction of 
certain matters in a pan, with the addition of ſome unc- 
tuous thing, as oil, fat, &c. 

"The friction of medicines is performed over a flow, mode- 
rate hre; and that of foods over a quick one. 

FRIDAY, the ſixth day of the wE EE ſo called from Friga, a 
goddeſs worſhipped by the Saxons on this day. It is a 
ſaſt-day in the church of England, in memory of our Sa- 
viour's crucifixion, unleſs Chriſtmaſs-day happens to fall 
on Friday, which is always a feſtival, 

FriDaY, Good. See Pass10N-Wek, : 

FRIDSTOLL, or Fax1THRsTo w, of the Saxon frid, peace, 
and /{ol, ſeat, in our ancient Mriters, ſignifies a ſeat, chair, 
or place of peace, where criminals might find ſafety and 

rotection. 

In the charter of immunities confirmed to the church of 
St. Peter in York, ann. 5 H. VII. it is explained by 
Cathedra quietudinis & pacit. 

Of theſe there were many in England ; but the moſt fa- 
mous was at Beverley, which had this inſcription, Hæc 
ſedes lapidea Freeditoll dicitur, i. e. Pacis Cathedra ad 
quam reus fugiendo perveniens, 0mnimodam habet ſecuritatem. 
Camden, 

FRIENDLESS Man, was the old Saxon name for him 
whom we call an outlaw. 

The reaſon is, becauſe he was, upon his excluſion from 
the king's peace and protection, denied all help of friends, 
after certain days. Nam forts fecit amicos. 

FRIENDS. Alien. See ALIEN. 

FRIESLANDERS, in Eccle/ta/tical Hiftory, a ſect of mode- 
rate Ax ABATTIS TS, deriving their name from Frigſland, 
the country which they inhabit. See WATERLANDIANsS. 

FRIEZ E, FRrize, or FREEZE." Sce FREEZE. 

FRIGA'CE, in Sca Afairs, a ſhip of war, uſually of two 
decks, light built, deſigned for ſwift failing. When it 
hath but one deck, and conſequently is of à ſmaller ſize, 
they call her a light frigate. | 
Frigates mount from twenty to thirty-cight guns, and are 
eſteemed excellent cruizers. The name was formerly 
known only in the Mediterrnean, and applied to a long 
kind of veilel, navigated in that fea with ſails and oars. 
The Engliſh were the firſt who appeared on the ocean 
with theſe ſhips, and equipped them tor war as well as for 
commerce. 

Fx1GATE-built denotes the diſpoſition of the decks of ſuch 
merchant ſhips as have a deſcent of ſour or five ſteps from 
the quarter deck and fore-caſtle into the waiſt, in contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe whoſe decks are on a continued line 
tor the whole length of the ſhip, which are called galley- 
budt. See F:u/Þ-DECK. 

FRIGA'TOON, a Venctian veſſel, commonly uſed in the 
Adriatic, built with a ſquare ſtern, and without any 
foremaſt, having only a main-maſt, mizen maſt, and 
bow-ſprit. | 

FRIGERATORY, among Builders, denotes a place intend- 
ed to keep things cool in ſummer, , 


FRIGHT. This paſſion has been known not only to cauſe, 


but to cure diſeaſes. Mr. Boyle mentions agues, gout, 
and ſciatica, cured by this means. See Works, abr. p. 


FRIGID, Fricipus, eld, is variouſly uſed. , A frigid 
ſtyle, is a low, jejune manner of dition z wanting force, 
warmth of imagination, figures of ſpeech, &c. | 

Fr1GiD Zone, or Frozen Zone, in Geegraphy. See Zovk. 


FRIGIDITY is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with Imro- 
TEN CE. 1 


FRIGORIFIC, of frigus, cold, and facio, I make, in Phypſics, 


ſomething that occaſions cold, 

Some philoſophers, particularly Gaſſendus, and other 
corpuſcularians, denying cold to be a mere privation, or 
abſence of heat, contend that there are actual frigerofic 
corpuſcles, or particles as well as fiery ones: whence 
proceed coLD and HEAT. But later philoſophers allow 
of no other frigorific particles beſide thoſe nitrous ſalts, 


which float in the air in cold weather, and occaſion 
FREEZING. 


FRILL, in Falconry, when a hawk trembles or ſhivers, they 


ſay, ſhe frills. 
FRINGE-tree. 


Dict. Ruſt. 
See SNOw=-drop-tree. 


FRINGILLA, in the Linnæan Sy/tem of Zoology, the name 


of a large genus of birds of the general order of the paſ- 
ſeres. The diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are 
theſe: the tongne is whole and even, the beak is of a co- 
nic, ſtraight, ſharp- pointed figure, and one mandible re- 
ceives the other into the ſinus of its baſis. Of this genus 
are the CHAF-FINCH, GOLD-finch, SPARROW, LINNET, 


&c. 
FRINGILLAGO, in Zoolozy, a name by which ſome have 


called the whole genus of the titmouſe; but others have 
reſtrained it only to one ſpecies of them, which is the 
common larger kind, called by us the ox-eye. This is 
much larger than any of the others, weighing near 
an ounce, whereas they ſeldom exceed three drams. 
Its head and throat are black, the cheeks white, the back 
green, the belly of a yellowiſh green, divided in the mid- 
dle by a bed of black, which extends to the vent: the 
rump is of a bluiſh grey. The quill feathers are duſky, 
edged partly with blue, partly with white; the coverts. 
blue, the greater tipt with white, The exterior ſides 
of the outmoſt feathers of the tail are white, of the others 
blueiſh ; their interior ſides duſky, the legs of a lead co- 
lour; the toes are divided to the origin; and the back toe 
of the whole genus of titmouſe is large and ſtrong. This 
bird builds in hollow trees, and lays ten eggs, though it 
ſometimes vilits the gardens and does great miſchief to 
the fruit. It has three cheerful notes which it begins to 
utter in the month of February. Pennant. Ray's Ornithol. 
174. 

8 GO Americana cæru ca, in Zrology, a name given 
by Mr. Ray to the American titmoule, otherwiſe known 
by its Braſilian name guiracensia, 

FRINGILLARIUS Accipiter, in Ornith:logy, the name of 
a ſpecies of hawk, called by ſome ni/us, and in Engliſh the 
ſparrow-HA WK. 

FRIPPERY, a French term, ſometimes uſed in our lan- 

guage, properly importing the trade, or traffic, of old 
ſecond-hand cloaths and goods, 
The word is alſo uſed for the place where ſuch ſort of 
commerce is carried on, and even for the commodities 
themſelves. The company of Frippiers, or Fripperers, 
at Paris, form a regular corporation, of an ancient ſtand- 
ing; and make a conſiderable figure among the compa- 
nies of that city. 

FRIST, a term among Merchants for ſelling goods upon 
credit. 

FRIT, or Fairer, in the Glaſs Munufacture, is the matter 
or ingredients, whereof glaſs is to be made; when they 
have been calcined, or baked in a furnace. 

A ſalt drawn from the aſhes of the plant kali, or from 
fern, or other plants mixed with ſand, or flint, and 
baked together, makes an opake maſs, called by glaſs- 
men fritz probably from the Italian frittare, to fry, or 
becauſe the Vit, when melted, runs into lumps, like frit- 
ters, called by the Italians fritell:. 

Frit, by the ancients, was called hammonitrum, or amme- 
nitrym, of auuG@, and, and vier, nitre : under which 
name it is deſcribed by Pliny thus : fine ſand from the 
Volturnian ſea, mixed with three times the quantity of 
nitre, and melted, makes a maſs called ammonitrunt; 
which, being cebaked, makes pure glaſs. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 
XXXVi. cap. 26. | 

Frit, Neri obſerves, is only the calx of the materials 
which make glaſs; which though they might be melted, 
and glaſs be made, without thus calcining them, yet ic 
would take up much more time. This calcining, or 


making, of frit, ſerves to mix and incorporate the mate- 


rials th, and to evaporate all the ſuperfluous humi- 


dity. The frit, once made, is readily fuſed, and turned 
into glaſs. | 


PS 


82, &c. 

It is a commonly known cure for the hiccough, to put 
the patient in a ſudden fright. } . 

ol. II. Ne 142, | | 7X 


There are three kinds of frits; the firſt, cry/al frit, or 
that for cryſtal metal; made with ſalt of pulyerine and 


The 
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. | r . 6, 
The ſecond, and ordinary, frit, is made of thebate aſhes | 
of pulverine, or barilla, without extracting the ſalt from 
them. This makes the ordinary white, or cryſtal me- 
tal. 
The third is vit for green glaſſes, made of common aſhes, 


without any preparation. This laſt frit will require ten 
or twelve hours baking. 

The materials in each are to be finely powdered, waſhed 
and ſearced ; then equally mixed, and frequently ſtirred 
together in the melting pot. For the reſt, ſee Gass, 
and CRYSTAL. 

FRI!BURGH. See FatnvRGnH. 

FRITH, See FayTH. 

FRITHGILD, was anciently the ſame with what we how 
call a guild, or a fraternity, or company. See GILD. 
FRITILLARIA cr, ſee Sw ALLOW - wort. 
FRITILLARY, fritillaria, the checquered tulip, and croton 
imper ial, in Betany, a genus of the hexandria monogyna 
claſs; its characters are theſe : the flower hath no em- 
palement, but is bell-ſhaped and hath fix oblong petals 3 
in the hollow at the baſe of each petal4is ſituated a net7a- 
rium: aud the flower hath fix Haina ſtanding near the 
ſtyle. In the centre is ſituated an oblong three-cornered 
germen, which afterward becomes an oblong capſule with 
three lobes, having three cells, which are filled with flat 
ſeeds ranged in a double order. There are nine ſpecies. 
There are vaſt varieties in the colours of the lower, when 
the plants are carefully propagated from ſeeds. They are 
by ſome propagated by roots, but the method by ſeeds 1s 
greatly preferable, as it produces much the greater num- 
ber of roots, as well as the better flowers, 

The ſeeds ior this ſhould be ſaved from the fineſt flowers, 
and ſown en ſome light freſh earth in flat ſhallow pans, 
or boxes with holes at the bottom, kept open by tile- 
ſhreds to let out the moiſture. Ihe ſeeds muſt be ſown 
pretty thick, and covered with a quarter of an inch cf 
earth : this is to be done in the beginning of Auguſt. The 
pans or boxes are then to be ſet in a place where they 
may have the morning's ſun, till about eleven o'clock, 
and if the ſraſon proves dry, they muſt be watered, and 
always carcfully kept clear of weeds. 

Toward the latter end of September the boxes muſt be 


removed into a warmer ſituation, and placed under ſhel- 
ter of a hedze or under 2 ſouth wall, and they are here 
to remain till the middle of March, by which time the 
plants wiil be come up an inch high. They are now to 
be removed into a ſhady ſituation, and are to remain there 
the whole ſummer. About the beginning of Auguſt, a 
bed of freſh carth is to be prepared, on which the earth 
of the pans and boxes containing the roots, of the plants 
is to be ſtrewed, after their leaves are all dead: this is 
to be covered one ſourth of an inch thick with fine freth 
earth, evenly ſifted on, and in this ſtate they are to remain 
till they flower, which is generally the third year from 
the ſowing. When they are in flower, the fineſt kinds 
ſhould be marked with ſticks, and their roots planted gut 
into ſeparate beds. 
As ſoon as the leaves are decayed they ſhould be carefully 
3 and thin off-ſets taken up and tranſplanted. 
Miller. 
For an account of the other ſpecies of this genus, ſee 
C OWN imperial. 
FRIXION. Se FRICTION. 
FRIZE, or FRIEzZE, in Architecture, a part of the entabla- 
ture of columns, more uſually written and pronounced 
FREEZE, 
FRIZE, or FREEZE, in Commerce, a kind of woollen cloth, 
or ſtuſt, for winter wear, being /r:/zed, or knapt, on oue 
ſide ; whence, in all probability, it derives its name. 
Of frizes, ſome are crofſed, others not croſſed d: the for- 
_ are chiefly of Engliſh manufacture, the latter of 
riſh. | 
TRIZ ING cloth, a term in the Vollen Manufattory, ap- 
plied to the forming of the knap of a cloth, or ſtuff, into 
a number of little hard burrs, or prominences, covering 
almoſt the whole ground thereof. 
Some cloths are only ſrized on the back-ſide, as black 
cloths; others on the right ſide, as coloured and mixed 
cloths, rateens, bays, fiizes, &c. 
Frizing may be performed two ways; one with the hand, 
i. C. by nicans of two workmen, who conduct a kind of 
plank, that ſerves as a fring inſtrument. 
"The other way is by a mill, worked either by water, or 
a horſe z or, tometimes, by men. This latter is efleemed 
the better way of Vi, becauſe the motion being uni- 
torm and regular, the little knobs of the friztng are 
formed more equably and regularly. 
The {tructure of this uleſwi machine is as follows: 
The three principal parts are, the frizer, or eriſper; the 
frixing-table; and the drawer, or beam. The two firſt 
are two equal planks, or boards, each about ten feet 
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long, and fiſtecn inches broad; ditterzng only in ws 
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that the ſri/ing-table is Hned or covered with a kind of 
coarſe woollen ſtuff, of a rough, ſturdy knap, and that 
the frizer is incruſtated with a kind of cement, compoſed 
of glue, gum Arabic, and yellow ſand, with a little 
aqua vitæ, or urine. The beam or drawer, thus calle 
becauſe it draws the ſtaff from between the frizer nd 
frizing-table, is a wooden roller, beſet all over with little, 
fine, ſhort points or ends of wire, like thoſe of cards 
uſed in carding of wool. 
The diſpoſition and uſe of the machine is thus: the table 
ſtands immoveable, and bears or ſuſtains the cloth to be 
 frized, which is laid with that ſide uppermoſt on which 
the knap is to be raiſed, Over the table is placed the 
frizer, at ſuch diſtänce fron it as to give toom for the 
ſtuff to be paſſed between them; fo that the frizer, hay. 
ing a very flow; ſemi-circular motion, meeting the long 
hairs or knap of the cloth, twiſts and rolls them into 
little knobs or burrs, while, at the fame time, the draws; 
which is continually turning. draws away the fluff front 
under the f/rizer, and winds it over its own points, 
All that the workman has to do while the machine is 
going, is to ftretch the {iu on the table as faſt as the 
drawer takes it off, and, from time to time, to take of 
the ſtuff from the points of the drawer. 
It has already been obſerved, that the fr 7z22»9-table is lined 
with ſtuff ot a ſhort, ſtiſf, flubby knap; the uſe Whercor 
is, to detain the cloth between the table and rigen, long 
enough for the grain to be formed, that the drawer may 
not take it away too readily; which otherwiſe muſt be 
the caſe, inaſmuch as it is not heid by any thing at the 
other end. | 
It were needleſs to ſay any thing particular of the manner 
of frizing ſtutfs with the hand, it being the aim of the 
workmen to imitate, as near as they can, with their 
wooden inſtrument, the flow, equable, and circular mo- 
tion of this machine. It needs only be added, that their 
frizer is but about two feet long, and one broad; and 
that, to form the knap more eaſily, they moiſten the ſur. 
face of the ſtuff lightly with water, mingled with whites 
of eggs, or honey. 

FRIZONE, in Ornito/ogy, a name by which many call the 
COCCOTHRAUVSTES or groſ:-beak, called alſo in Engliſh . 
the hawfinch. 

FROBENIUS's #therial /pirit. See AErnrR and SPIRIT. 

FROG, rana, in Zoo bey, a genus of reptiles in the claſs 

of amphibious animals; the characters of it ate, that rhe 
body is naked, without a tail, and furniſhed with ſour 
legs. 
The feet of the freg are webbed, for the better ſwim- 
ming, and it has very ſtrong muſcles in the hinder part 
of its body to aſſiſt it in leaping. The lungs of the freg 
are different ſrom thoſe ot all other animals; they arc 
only a ſort of membranaceous bladders, with ſeveral tu- 
bercles, by means of which they reſemble the fruit of 
the firs, ' or pines: theſe, when once inflated, do not 
immediately become flaccid, as in other animals, but 
remain in that ſtate as long as the creature pleales. The 
creature can remain a long time under water, and has 
been kept ſo for feveral days, by tying it down, and re- 
ceived no hurt from it. It is a very long-lived animal; 
and even if its belly be opened, and the intellines and 
all the viſcera taken out, it will continue its leaping, and 
all its other motions, as if nothing had happened to it, 
for a conſiderable time; but if the nerve of one of tlic 
hinder legs be cut, it inſtantly lofes all power of ufng 
that limb. Ray's Synop. Quad, p. 247. 

FrcGs, the generation of, was very nicely inquired into by 
the fagactous Leuwenhocck. He found, by repeated ob- 
ſervations, that the male in copulation only fits upon the 
female, not being joined to her, nor having avy apparent 
penis. At the time that the female frog drops her ſpawn, 
the male alſo throws out his ſemen, which is to be placed 
under the eggs, as the ſemen of fiſhes that want the pe- 
nis is Ccalt under the eggs or ſpawn of their females, 
that the animalcules in it may impregnate the eggs. 
The animalcule in the male-tced has ats way to make 
into a certain point of the egy of the female, or elſe that 
egg is unfruntul; and this is the reaſon why the animal- 
cules in the male ſemen are fo prodigiouſly more nume- 
rous than the eggs of the female, becauſe vaſt multitudes 
of them muſt necefiarily be loſt. The teſticles and vaſa 
deſerentia of frogs are very evident to any one uled to 
anatomical inquiries, on opening the creature; and theſe 
contain vaſt numbers of very vigoroas animalcules at the 
time when the creature is to produce is young, which 
is in April, but at other 1imes they are not lo numerous 
or lively. | 
The frog differs from all creatures in the manner of 1ts 
generation. It no way reſembles any of the quadrupeds 
in this particular ; and though in fome ſort it approaches 
to the nature of fith, yer 1t differs from thera alto in 
many things. "The cg of the frog is a fmall black ſpot, 
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enveloped in a mucilaginous ſubſtance ; in this egg is 
contained the embrio fr og, which, on the breaking of 
the egg in hatching, comes forth in the form of a tad- 
ole. This young animal is for ſome time nouriſhed by 
the gelatinous matter which envelopes the eggs, but it 
docs not conſume the whole of it; for the particles of 
water making way by degrees into it, divide its parts, 
and it ſoon becomes expanded, frees itſelf from the lie- 
ing animals, and floats on the ſurface of the water, or 
at a ſmall depth in it, in form of a thin cloud: this, 
though it now no longer ſerves for food to the young 
creature, is however of ſome ſervice to it, ſerving it as 
an alylum, or place of relt and ſafety, when tired with 
ſwimming. 8 
The egg of the frog, therefore, is, in ſome degree, analo- 
gous to that of an inſect of the winged kind, which is 
to go through a metamorpholis betore it arrives at its 
perlect Nate ; ſor it hatches into the tadpole, as the egg 
of a butterfly into a caterpillar, and arrives at that its 
ultimate ſtate, after a determinate time ſpent in the 
other. In this it differs from the generation of bſhes, 
the eggs of whoſe ſpawn hatch into pertect fiſhes, which 
go through nq change; and it differs from all in the ge- 
Jatinous tubſtance which envelopes the egg, and ſerves as 
the ſirſt food to the foetus. | 
The eggs ate indeed, when nicely examined, found to 
be incloſed in a double liquor, a more pellucid and thin 
one within the gelatinous one, which ſerves as the gene- 
ral covering to the whole ſeries of eggs; and it is this 
thin one which ir principally feeds on when firſt hatched, 
and which ferves to the lame purpoſes as the white of 
an egg in the fowl kind. Ray, ut ſupra. : 
This creature bears the experiments of the air-pump 
better than moſt other animals. It will breathe ſome 
time alter the extraction of the air, but at length the 
viſible motion of the throat will ceafe, and the body {well 
a littie. After three hours lying in this condition, when 


no farther !ign of liſe appears, if the animal be placed 
in the open air, a few hours will recover it to its former 
like and vigour. The fame animal put into a receiver ex- 
hauſted of the air, but nearly filled with water, will 
live many hours under the water, and ſcem to teſpire, 
but in five or ſix hours it will die, I he larger and lullier 
fress live longer than the young ones in the receiver. 
Phil. Tranl. MN” 62. 

The FroG affords the curious in microſcopic obſervations 
a very beautiful view of the circulation of the blood; 
but the method of examining it to advantage was never 
hit upon till the conttivance of the late ingenious Dr. 
Stuart for that purpoſe, This he did by the ſolar mi- 
croſcope in the following manner. The looking-glaſs, 
tube, and convex lens, are the ſame in this, as in the 
common lolar microſcope ; but inſtead of the little pocket» 
mictoſcope of Wilſon, he uted the belly-part of the 
common large reflecting one, bxed horizontally on a pe- 
deſtal, juſt, at an equal height with the tube. This ſtands 
on a little ſheif made to ſupport it; and to its ſnout, 
which lies on a level with che tube, the magnihers are 
icrewed : the object being extended and fattened with 
{irings and pins on a frame contrived for that purpoſe, 
is apyli-d between the tube and the magniſier, whereby 
the ſun's rays, reflected from the looking-glaſs, through 
the tube, upon the object, pals on through the mayni- 
tier, and exhibit upon the ſcreen an image of the object 
moſt prodigiouſly enlarged, Baker's Microl. p. 132. 
Jo view a frog with this apparatus, the ſkin of the belly 
is to be opened from near the anus to the throat, and 
then giving it a little ſnip fide-ways both at the top and 
bottom, and ſticking a fiſh-hook into each corner of the 
ſkin, it was ealily extended before the microſcope, and 
thewed on the ſcreen the molt beautiful view imaginable 
of the veins and arteries of the tkin, with the blood ci- 
culating through them. In the arteries thus viewed, the 
blood 1s {een to ſtop, and recede a little at every pulſa- 
tion by the dilatation, and ruſh forcibly on again by the 
contraction of the heart; while in the veins it ever kept 
the ſame equable and uniform current, with a ſurptiſing 
rapidity ; aud when the icreen was removed farther back, 
and the object by that means more enlarged, the alter- 
nate expanbon and contraction of the ſides of the arte- 
ries were very vitible. After this, the abdomen of the 
frog being opened, and the muſcles of it being extended 
betore the microſcope in the ſame manner as the {kin 
was, the ſtructure of theſe muſcles is beautifully ſeen, 
being all, made up of bundles of tranſparent ſtrings ot 
ibico, all lying parallel to one another, and joined by a 
COnmmon membrane. 
Theie ſtrings or fibres appeared alſo through their whole 
length made up of roundith veſicles, and reſembled ruſhes 
divided longitudinally z but there is no certainty of any 
circulauon being teen in theſe. 

When this has beca ſufficiently examined, à part of the 
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creature's guts being pulled out and extended with this 
me ſentery, there is ſeen the fineſt of all-views of the 
circulation of the blood. Words are not able to deſcribe 
this wonderful ſcene. The blood is ſeen paſſing through 
numberleſs vellels at one and the ſame iftant, in ſome 
one way, and in others directly the contrary. Several 
of the veſſels are thus magnified to more than an inch 
in diameter, and the globules of the blood rolling through 
them, —_ near as large as pepper-corns z while in 
many of the minuteſt veſſels only ſingle globules were 
able to find their paſſage, and that too by changing their 
ſhape into an oblong ſpheroid. The pulfatior: and ac- 
celeration of the blood in the arterics are thus alſo ver 
beautifully ſecn. As the animal under examination grows 
languid and near expiring, the blood in the arterics will 
often ſtop on a ſudden. and ſeem as if it were coagulat- 
ing, and will then run back for ſome time; aſter which 
it will again recover its natural courſe with a great deal 
of rapidity. A due conſideration of theſe particulars 
may pothibly account for the intermiſũons, {tarts, and ir- 
regularities, in the pulſe of perſons near death, Baker's 
Microſgope, p. 136. 

FRO, among Frlers, the ſame with fruſh. Sce Txvsn, 

FrOG's bit, in Botany. See HYDROCHARI1S, 

Fe0G, bull, Sce BULL-frop. | 

FroG-fifh, in Ihthyolory, an Engliſh name for the RANA“ 
PISCATRIX, or LOPH1IUS. See SE a-Devil. 

FrRoG-fþ of Surinam, is produced by the transformation 
of a jreg into a fiſh, The frog, in its firſt late, is 
ſpotted with brown, yellow, and green, but paler - on 
the belly; the hinder ſect are webbed like thoſe of a 
gooſe, but the fore-feer are without webs: the firſt change 
this frog untergoes is by the growing out of a tail; after 
which it gradually acquires the ſhape of a fiſh, the two 
fore-fect decreaſing and periſhing by degrees, and then 
the hinder legs; and, at length, the frog is changed into 
a perfeQt fiſt, The Indians and Europeans of Surinam 
call theſe fiſhes jakies; they are cartilaginous, and of a 
ſubltance like our muſlela, and very delicate food. A 
bone or cartilage runs down the back, with ſmall bones 
all over the body, which is divided into equal parts; 
they are adoined with beautiful ſcales, are firſt of a 
darkiſh cclour, and afterwards grey. See an account of 
the feveral transformations of this reg, illuſtrated with 
drawings, and of the transformation of fiſhes into frags, 
in Phil. Tranſ. vol. li, p. ii. art. GO. p. 653, &c. 

FRONDES, among Betani/?s. See LEAF. | 

'FRONT, the forehead, or that part of the face above the 
eyebrows, | 
Ihe word is formed of the Latin frons; and that from 
the Greek gpovzy, to think, perctive; of ens, mens, the 
mind, thought, Martinius, to make out this etymology, 
obſerves, that from the forehead of a perſon we perceive 
what he is, what he is capable of, and what he thinks 
of. Du Laurens chuſes to derive it from ferre, becauſe 
it bea's the marks of what we have in our head. 

FRONT is alſo uſed where ſeveral perſons, or things, are 
ranged fide by ſide, and ſhew their fren:, or fore- 
Parts. 

FRo drr, in Architecture, denotes the principal ſace, or ſide 
of a building; or that preſented to their chief atpect, or 
view. 

FronT, in Fortification. See Fack and TRNAIL LE. 

FroxnT < a regiment, in Military Language, denotes the 
foremoit rank of a battalion, ſquadron, or any other 
body of men. 

To rent every way, is when the men are ſaced to all 
ſides. See FiLE-leaders. 

FRONT of a camp is the line that determines its extent, and 
in which are placed the colours and ſtandards of the troops 
that occupy the CAMP. 

FRoxNT, in Perſpeclive, a projection or repreſentation of 
the face, or fore-part of an object, or of that part di- 
rectly oppoſite to the eye; called alſo, and more uſually, 
ORTHOCRAPHY. 

FRONT, line of the. See LINE. 

Fron'r ſcale. Sce SCALE, 

FRONTAL, in Architecture, a little fronton or pediment, 
ſometimes placed over a ſmall door or window. 

FronNTAL, FRONTLET, or Brew-band, is alſo uſed in 

ſpeaking of the Jewiſh ceremonies, 
This frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral pieces of vellum, on 
each whereof is written ſome text of ſcripture : they are 
all laid on a piece of a black calf's leather, with thongs 
to tie it by. The Jews apply the leather with the vellum 
on their foreheads, in the ſynagogue, and tic it round 
the head with the thongs. 

FRON VALE os, in Anatomy; See Os FRoxT18, 

FRONTALE, or FRONTAL, in Meateine, an external form 
of remedy, applied on the forehead and temples, with a 
bandage, for the cure of the ' head-ach, megtim, va- 
pours, defluxions on the ep es, &c. 
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Frontal ite eompoſed 6f roſes, elder flowers, betony, 
marjoram, lavender, camphor, &c. wrapped in a lmen 
cloth, and applied over the forchead and temples. 

There are alſo frontals in manner of liniments, made of 
unguentum populeum and extract of opium, or of paſtes, 

wders, ſeeds, &c. 
by frontals applied to eaſe the violence of the head-ach, 
in the heights of fevers, they frequently mix the kernels 
of cherries. 

FRONTALES, in Anatomy, two mufcles, one on each 
fide the forehead, commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring from 
the ſkull, but not known to ariſe from the occipital muſ- 
cles; or rather, it appears that the frontales and occipi- 

tales, are only one continued digaſtric muſcle, on each 
fide, moving the ſcalp and ſkin of the forehead and eye- 
brows. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. Ne t. 

The frontales begin to be thus denominated after they 
have begun to paſs the coronal ſuture, with fibres paſſing 
obliquely te the eyebrows, where they terminate, and 
in the lower part of the ſkin of the forehead. 

They have each two appendages: the ſuperior, or ex- 
tetnal, is commonly fixed to the bone of the noſe; the 
tower is fixed to the os frontis, and is, by Volcherus 
Coiter, made a diſtinct muſcle, and called cCokRRUGATOR, 
from its uſe in drawing the eyebrows to cach other, and 
wrinkling the ſorchead. 

FRONTATED, a term uſed by Botanifts, to expreſs that 
the petalum, or leaf of a flower, grows broader and 
broader; and at laſt, perhaps, terminates in a right line; 
in oppoſition to cuſpidated, which expreſſes, that the 
leaves terminate in a point. 

FRONTEVAUX, order of. See FONTEVRAUD. 

FRONTIER, the border, confine, or extreme, of a king- 
dom, or province ; which the enemies find in front when 
they would enter the ſame. Thus we ſay, a frontier 
town, frontier province, &c. Frontiers were anciently 
called marches. 


The word is derived from the French frontiere, and that 


of the Latin frontaria; as being a kind of front oppoſed 
to the enemy. Skinner derives frontier from front; in- 
aſmuch as the frontier is the exterior, and moſt advanced 
part of a ſtate; as the front is that of the face of a 
man. 
TRONTIS os, in Anatomy, the bone of the forehead. See 
Tab. Anat. ( O/teol.) fig. 1. lit. @ See Os Fronts. 
FRONTIGNIAC vine is fo called, from a town of Lan- 
uedoc in France, ſituated ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
| Montpelier, remarkable jor producing it. 
FRONIISPIECE, in Architefture, the portrait, or princi- 
pal face, of a fine BUILDING. 
The word is formed of che Latin Frontiſpicium, q. d. 
frontis hominis inſpe#1to. 
The frontiſpiece of the Louvre is the fineſt piece of archi- 
tecture in France. 
Hence, alſo, by a figure, we ſay, the frontiſpiece of a 
book, meaning an ornament, with an engraven title on 
the firlt page. | 
FRONTLET. See FRoNTAL. 
VRONTLET, Aim, in Gunnery, is a piece of a plank three 
inches thick, a foot long, and ſeven or eight inches high, 
with a round cavity underneath, to fit the outſide of the 
gun, and having a ſmall flit to ſee the object through it. 


It is placed upon the vent-field of the gun, when it is| 


ointed in a BATTERY». 

FRONTON in Archiueture, an ornament, among us more 
uſually called PEDIMENT. 

FROST, an excellive cold ſtate of the weather, whereby 
the motion and fluidity of liquors 1s ſuſpended ; or, it is 
that ſtate of the air, &c. whereby fluids arz converted 
into ICE. See Col. op and FREEZING. 

Metals contract in re. Monſ. Azout found, by expe- 
rience, that an iron tube, twelve feet long, loſt two lines 
of its length, upon being expoſed to the air in a rely 
night ; but this we ſuppoſe wholly the effect of the cold. 
F oft does not contract fluids, as was formerly imagined 
on the contrary, it ſwells or dilates them, by nearly a 
tenth of their bulk. See Ice. 

Scheffer affures us, that in Sweden the fre/? pierces into 
the carth two cubits, or Swediſh ells, and turns what 
moilture is found therein into a whitiſh ſubſtance, like 
ice: he adds, the ſtanding waters freeze to a greater 
depth, even to three ells, or more; but thoſe that have 
2 current, leſs; and rapid waters, and bubbling ſprings, 
never freeze, even there. 

Olearius aſſures us, that in the city of Moſcow he ob- 
ſerved the earth to be cleft by the fro? many yards in 
length, and a foot broad. Scheffer mentions ſudden 
cracks or rifis in the ice of the lakes of Sweden, nine or 
ten feet deep, and many leagues long ; and adds, that 
the rupture is made with a noiſe not leſs terrible than if 
many guns were diſcharged together. By ſuch means the 
fiſhes are furniſhed with air; ſo that they are rarely found 
dead. 
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In che great 5 in 1683, oaks, aſhes, walnut-ttees, &6 
Mr. Bobart tells us, were miſerably ſplit and cleft, {6 
that one might ſee through them ; and this, frequent! 
with terrible noiſes, like the exploſion of fire-arms ; the 
clefts were not only in the bodies, but continued to the 
larger boughs, roots, &c. See an inquiry into the cir- 
—_— and cauſes hereof in the Philofoph. Tranſact. 
165. | 
The . hiſtories of 7s furniſh very extraordina 
effects thereof. The trees are frequently ſcorched, and 
burnt up, as with the moſt exceſſive heat; of which there 
are divers inſtances in ſo warm a climate as that of Pro- 
vence. 
The cloſe of the year 1708, and the beginning of 1709, 
were remarkable, throughout the greareſt part of Eu. 
rope, for a fevere fro. Dr. Derham ſays, it was the 
greateſt in degree, if not the moſt univerſal, in the me- 
mory of man : it extended throughout England, France, 
Germany, Denmatk, Italy, &c. but it was ſcarce felt in 
Scotland or Ireland. All the orange-trees, and olives, in 
Italy, Provence, &c. and all the walnut-trees through- 
out France, with an infinity of other trees, periſhed by this 
froft. They had a kind of gangrene that grew on them ; 
which Monſ Gauteron takes to have been the effect of 
a corroſive ſalt corrupting and deftroying their texture. 
He adds, there is ſo much reſemblance between the gan- 
grene betalling plants through re, and that which the 
parts of animals are liable to, that they muſt have ſome 
analogous cauſe, Corroſive hamours burn the parts of 
animals; and the acrial nitre condenſed has the ſame 
effect on the parts of plants.  Penetrobile ſrigus adur et. 
Memoires de P Academie Royale des Sciences, an. 17cg, 
In England, the greateſt ſufferers in the animal kingdom, 
Dr. Derham obſerves, were birds and inſects; particu- 
larty larks, and robin-red-breafts ; much the greateſt part 
of which periſhed. But the vegetables were far the 
greater ſufferers; few of the tender ſorts eſcaped bays, 
hollies, rofemary, cypreſs, alaterni, phillyreas, arbuti, 
laurcitines, and even furze; with mott of the fruteſcent 
herbs, as lavenders, abrotanums, rue, thyme, &c. Mr. 
Bobart informs us, were generally deſtroyed. The ſame 
writer adds, that the ſap of the finer wall-fruit was fo 
congealed and diſordered, that it ſtagnated in the limbs 
and branches, and produced diſorders like to chilblanes 
in buman bodies, which, in many parts of trees, would 
turn to mortifications z and that the very buds of the finer 
trees, both the leaf-buds, and bloſſom- buds, were quite 
killed, and dried into a ſarinaceous matter. 
Dr. Derham relates it, as a common obſervation, that ve- 
getables ſuffered more in this winter from the ſun than 
the fro; in that the ſun-ſhine melting the ſnow, and 
opening the ground, left them more expoſed to the ri- 
yu of the enſuing night; and at a meeting of the 
oyal Society, it was obſerved, that the calamities which 
befel trees, aroſe, not purely from their being frozen, 
but, principally, from the winds ſhaking and rocking 
them, when they were ſo ; which rent and parted their 
fibres. Phil. Tranſ. No 324. 
In very cold countries meat may be preſerved by the fre? 
ſix or ſeven months, and prove tolerable good eating. 
See Captain Middle-on's Obſervations made in Hudſon's 
Bay, in the Phil. Tranſ. N“ 465. ſect. 2. 
In that climate the fro? ſeems never out of the ground, 
it having been found hard frozen in the two ſummer 
months. | 
Brandy and ſpirits of wine, ſet out in the open air, freeze 
to ſolid ice in three or four houis. Lakes and ſtanding 
waters, not above ten or twelve feet deep, are frozen to 
the ground in winter, and all the fiſh therein periſh. 
But in rivers, where the current of the tide is ſtrong, the 
ice does not reach ſo deep, and the fiſh are preſerved. 
Springs have never yet been found free from FREEZING, 
though lying ever fo deep; ſo that the water uſed is 
melted ſnow and ice. Id. ibid. 
The great power of froft on vegetables is a thing ſuffici- 
ently known; but the differences between the 7s of a 
ſevere winter, and thoſe which happen in the ſpring 
mornings, in their effects on plants and trees, were ne 
ver perfectly explained, till by Meff. Du Hamel, and De 
Buffon, in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy. 
The accurate knowledge of vegetables, which 1s ſo mate- 
rial a part of agriculture as to deferve the attention ot 
all who wiſh well to their country, is however a thing 
only to be arrived at in length of time, and by a great 
number of experiments, ſuch as no one man's lite can 
ive him opportunities of making ; and even thoſe which 
ave been made ſeemingly with the greateſt care and cau- 
tion in one place, and have ſerved for the eſtabliſhment 
of rules with one author, have been found to ſucceed 
very differently, and to give very different ideas in an- 
other place, and to another perſon, 
The fro/ts of ſevere winters ate much more terrible than 
thoſe of the ſpring, as they bring on a privation of all the 
products 


FRO 


products of the tenderer part of the vegetable world ; but 
then they are not frequent, ſuch winters happening but 
once perhaps in an age, and the fro/s of the ſpring are 
in reality greater injuries to us than theſe, as they do us 
great injuries, though not ſo terrible as the others, and 
theſe are every year repeated. 1 

In regard to trees the great difference is this, that the 
freſts of ſevere winters affect even their wood, their 
trunks and large branches; whereas thoſe of the ſpring 
have only power to hurt the buds. a 

The winter freſts happening at a time when moſt of the 
trees in our woods and gardens have neither leaves, 
flowers, nor fruits upon them, and have their buds ſo 
hard as to be proof againſt ſlight injuries of weather, eſ- 
pecially if the preceding ſummer has not been too wet; 
in this ſtate, if there are no unlucky circumſtances at- 
tending, the generality of trees bear moderate winters very 
well; but hard fro/{s, which happen late in the winter, 
cauſe very great injuries even to thoſe trees which they 
do not utterly deſtroy. Theſe are, 1. Long cracks fol- 
lowing the direCtion of the fibres. 2. Parcels of dead 
wood incloſed round with wood yet in a living ſtate. 
And, 3. That diſtemperature which the ſoreſters call the 
double blea, which is a perſeCt circle of 'bleay or ſoft 
white wood, which, when the tree is afterwards felled, 
is ſound covered by a circle of hard and ſolid wood. The 
RLEA is in its natural ſtate an outer circle of white and 
imperfet wood encompaſſing the hard and more perfect 
wood of the tree, and ſurrounded by the bark, and 1s 
caſily diſtinguiſhed in moſt ſpecies from the hard wood 
or heart of the tree by its different colour, and want of 
haidnels, 

The number of obſervations which Mr. Reaumur made 
of the blea in trees of different parts of France, all ſhew- 
ed him the falſe blea under the ſame number of annual 
circles of the after-growth of the tree; and theſe being 
counted, proved juſt as many as the number of years 
fince 1709 ; whence he very juſtly concluded, that all 
the ſalſe blea he found throughout the kingdom, was the 
effect of the ſeverity of this one hard winter. And it is 
very evident, that this falſe blea is that part of the tree, 
which in the year 1709 was the true and natural blea, 
and which the ſeverity of the frojts of that winter pre- 
vented from ever becoming found and ſolid wood, but 
left it to become more weak and detective for a ſucceſ- 
ſion of years; during which the ſeveral annual circles of 
ſopervening blea all became found and perfect wood in 
their natural courſe. . 
It appears very plain, that the blea muſt be that part of 
the wood which ſuffers moiſt, becauſe it is the outer wood 
of all, and itſelf makes a covering for the inner part ; 
and add to this, that it is of itſelf of a much leſs com- 
pact texture, and contains more juices for the re to 
act upon. 

Another accident attending trees from very ſevere 77%, 
15, that they are ſometimes ſplit by them according to 
the direction of their fibres, and this often with a very 
Joud crack. | 

It is not uncommon in large foreſts to meet with trees 
that have been thus ſplit, and which having outlived the 
winter that occaſioned it, are found to have a long rib 
marking the place where the crack was, and forming a 
fort of cicatrix or ſcar over the wound. This cicatrix or 
rib is however only ſuperficial ; and wherever it is, the 
crack is {till found remaining under it in the tree; for 
though the bark and blea can in this manner conſolidate 
and form a covering for a wound, the fibres of the ſolid 
wood, when once broken or ſeparated, never cloſe again. 
It is the general opinion of the workmen, that all theſe 
cracks in timber are the effects of 7e; and it is very 
ealy to conceive, that it may be natural for rs to ef- 
fect it, as it is well known that all frozen liquors take up 
more room, than they did while in a fluid ſtate. See 
FatezinG. It is not certain, however, that all the 
c!acks in timber are from this cauſe, many of them may 
nave been occalioned merely by a redundance of fap. 
The opinions of authors about the expoſitions of trees to 
the ditferent quarters, have been very different, and moſt 
vt them grounded on no rational foundation. Many are 
vi opinion that the effects of fro are moſt violently felt 
on thoſe trees which are expoſed to the north; and 
viners, think, the ſouth, or the welt, the moſt ſtrongly 
# lected by them, I here is no doubt, but the north ex- 
poture is tubjeCt to the greateſt cold. It does not, how- 
ever, follow from this, that the injury muſt be always 
yreatelt on the trees expoſed to the north in freſis ; on 
the contrary, there arc abundant proofs among the pre- 
coding obſervations, that it is on the ſouth ſide that trees 
ae generally more injured by rg; and it is plain from 
i*. Peated experiments, that there are particular accidents, 
under which a more moderate froſt may do more injury 
to vegetables, than the molt ſevere one which happens to 


them under more favourable circumſtances. 
Vor. II. Nꝰ 142. 
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ft is plain from the accounts of the injuries trees received 
by the frots in 1709, that the greateſt of all were owing 
to repeated falſe thaws, ſucceeded by repeated new fre/ts. 
Bur the fro/ts of the ſpring ſeaſon furniſh abundantly 
more numerous examples of this truth; and ſome expe- 
riments made by Mr. de Buffon, at large in his own 
words, prove inconteſtibly, that it is not the ſevereit 
cold, or moſt fixed 7e, that does the greateſt injury to 
vegetables. 

This is an obſervation directly oppoſite to the common 
opinion, yet is not the leſs true, nor is it any way diſ- 
cordant to reaſon, We find by a number of experiments; 
that humidity is the thing that makes /e fatal to ve- 
getables, and therefore every thing that can occaſion hu- 
midity in them, expoſes them to theſe injuries, and every 
thing that can prevent or take off an over proportion of 
humidity in them, every thing that can dry them, though 
with ever fo increaſed a cold, muſt prevent or preferve 
them from thoſe injuries. Numerous experiments and 
obſervations tend to prove this. It is well known that 
vegetables always fcel the fro/s very deſperately in low 
places where there are fogs. The plants which ſtand by 
a river (ide, are frequently found deſtroyed by the ſpring 
and autumnal res, while thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, 
which ſtand in a drier place, ſuffer little, or perhaps not 
at all by them; and the low and wet parts ot foreſts are 
well known to produce worſe wood than the high and 
drier; and the coppice wood in wet and low parts of 
common woods, though it puſh out more vigorouſly at 
firſt than that of other places, yet never comes to ſo good 
a growth; for the re of the ſpring killing theſe early 
top-thoots, obliges the lower part of the trees to throw 
out lateral branches; and the ſame thing happens in a 
greater or leſſer degree to the coppice-wood that grows 
under cover of larger trees in great forcits ; for here the 
vapours not being carried off, either by the ſun or wind, 
ſtagnate and freeze, and in the ſame manner deitroy the 
young ſhoots, as the fogs of marſhy places. It is a ge- 
neral obſervation alſo, that the 7% is never hurtful to 
the late ſhoots of rhe vine, or to the flower-buds of rrees, 
except when it follows heavy dews, or a long rainy ſea- 
ſon, and then it never fails to do great miſchief, though 
it be ever ſo ſlight, 

The fro/t is always obſerved to be more miſchievous in its 
conſequences on newly cultivated ground than in other 
places; and this is becauſe the vapours which continually 
ariſe from the earth, find an caſier paſſage from thoſe 
places, than from others. Trees alſo which have been 
newly cut, ſuffer more than others by the ſpring Vr, 
which is owing to their ſhooting out more vigorouſly, 
Frojts alſo do more damage on light and ſandy grounds, 
than on the tougher and firmer foils, ſuppoſing both 
equally dry; and this ſeems partly owing to their being 
more early in their productions, and partly to their lax 


texture, ſuffering a greater quantity of vapours to tran- 


ſpire. 

It alſo has been frequently obſerved, that the ſide-ſhoots 
of trees are more ſubject to periſh by the ſpring /r0/ts 
than thoſe from the top ; and Mr. Buffon, who examined 
into this with great accuracy, always found the effects of 
the ſpring fro/!s much greater near the ground than elſe- 
where. The ſhoots within a foot of the ground quickly 
perithed by them; thoſe which ſtood at two or three feet 
high, bore them much better; and thoſe at four feet 
and upwards frequently remained wholly unhurt, while 
the lower ones were wholly deſtroyed. 

Theſe are a ſeries of obſervations, which have proved, be- 
yond all doubt, that it is not the hard reis which ſo 
much hurt plants, as thoſe Fro/ts, though leſs ſevere, 
which happen when they are full of moiſture ; and this 
clearly explains the account of all the great damages done 
by the ſevere fro/?, being on the ſouth fide of the trees 
which are affected by them, though that ſide has been 
plainly all the while leſs cold than the north, Great da- 
mage is alſo done to the weltern ſides of trees and plan- 
tations, when, after a rain with a welt wind, the wind 
turns about to the north at ſun- ſet, as is frequently the 
caſe in ſpring, or when an caſt-wind blows upon a thick 
fog before ſun-riſing. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 1737. 


FRosT, hear, or white FROST, Pruina, is the Dt w frozen 


or congealed, early in cold mornings ; chiefly-in autumn. 
Hoar-jro/t, Mr. Regis obſerves, conſiſts of an aflemblage 
of little parcels of ice cryſtals; which are of various 
figures, according to the different diſpoſition of the va- 
ours, When met, and condenſed, by the cold. 
Jew is, in all appearance, the matter of hear-it; 
though many of the Carteſtans will have it formed of a 
cloud; and either congealed in the cloud, and ſo let fall; 


or ready to be congealed as ſoon as it arrives at the 
earth, 


FrosT-/plit, a phraſe uſed by our farmers to expreſs ſuch 


trees as have large cracks in their trunks and branches, 
7 rendering 


# 
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rendering them unfit for the uſes they would otherwiſe ' 


have ſold for, and by that means greatly debaſing their 
value. It has been pretended by ſome, that theſe rents 
and cracks in trees were owing to other cauſes; but we 
have had innumerable inſtances, and thoſe well recorded, 
of the immediate effect of hard fro/ts on the ſtrongeſt 
trees, ſpoiling them in this manner; and it appears very 
rational to ſuppoſe all theſe injuries do really come by 
the ſame means, and are properly called by this term. 


+ Vide ſupta, and the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 165g. 
FROTH, a white, light ſubſtance, formed on the ſurface 


of fluids, by vehement agitation; | 
Froth conſiſts wholly of little ſpherules; or globules; and, 
accordingly, may be defined, an aſſemblage of aqueo- 


aerial bubbles. 
FroTH, in the Manege, is a moiſt white matter that oozes 


from a horſe's mouth, otherwiſe called foam. A horſe 
that, by champing on his bridle, throws out a great deal 
of froth, is judged to be a horſe of mettle and health, 
and to have a cold freſh mouth. 


FroTH-ſpit, or cuckow-ſpit a name given to a ſort of whitc 


froth or ſpume very common in the ſpring, and firſt 
months bf the ſummer, on the leaves of certain plants, 
particularly on thoſe of the common white field-lychnis 
or catch-fly, thence called by ſome ſpateling-poppy. All 
writers on vegetables have taken notice of this froth, 
though few have underſtood the cauſe or origin of it, till 
of late. Many imagined it an exhalation from the earth; 
ſome have eſteemed it, as its name expreſſes, the ſaliva 
of the cuckow z others, the extravaſated juices of the 
plant, and ſome a hardened dew. But all theſe are erro- 
neous opinions, and the account of it is that it owes iis 
origin to a ſmall inſect, called by ſome the flea-graſs- 
hopper, which applies its anus cloſe to the leaf, and diſ- 
charges upon it a ſmall drop of a white viſcous fluid, 
containing ſome air in it, and, therefore, ſoon elevated 
into a bubble. Before this is well formed, it depoſits 
ſuch another drop, and ſo on, till it is every way over- 
whelmed with a quantity of theſe bubbles, which form 
this froth, See CICADULA. 


FROUNCE, in the Manege, a diſeaſe in horſes, when 


ſmall warts or pimples ariſe in the midſt of the palate 
which are very ſoft and ſore, and ſometimes breed in the 
lips and tongue. : 

his diſorder is occaſioned many ways; ſometimes by 
eating wet hay, whereon rats or other vermin have piſſed ; 
by drawing frozen duſt into their mouths among the graſs, 
&c. 
As to the method of treatment, it conſiſts in letting them 
blood in the two largeſt veins under the tongue, and waſh- 
ing the ſores with vinegar and ſalt, or with ale and ſalt, 
till they bleed. 


FaouNCce, in Falconry, a diſeaſe incident to hawks, ariſing 


from moiſt and cold humours falling down to the palate 
and root of the tongue; by which means they loſe their 
appetite, and cannot cloſe their clap. Waſhing with 
alum-water, lemon-juice, &c. is held good for it. 


been tedious, and an exceſſive burden to the mere 


tight, and the neceſſity of making new words to cons 

new ideas, have indeed given this great atiempt fo 
thing of the face of an abſtruſe piece z bur premiſin 2 
few general hints, it may not be difficult to vindicate * 
author from the heavy charges which have been laid 
againſt him, and give the Engliſh reader a clear and ne 

feft view of his work. 8 
From the ſtructure and uſe of the piillum, Stamina, and 
pg“, it is caſy to conceive that the former mutt be ac 

counted the female, and the two latter the male parts of 
flowers. This is the great balis of his ſyſtem. Jo ex. 


preſs the different combinations of theſe in the d 


; iffer 
claſles of plants, "ho 


by formal deſcriptions to each, has 
to avoid this, he has excellently contrived the comprifin; 
that deſcription, or general character, in one word. k 
is eaſy to conceive there could be no word already in uſe 
that could expreſs what had never before bcen thous), 
of; he was therefore neceſſitated to invent new ones Toe 
this purpoſe. He has ventured therefore to form twenty. 
four ſuch, for his clafſes, which are of that number * 
has taken them from that language which all the leaned 
have ever uſed on the ſame occaſion, the Greek ; an this 
with the leaſt oſtentation or thew of learning imaginable ; 
in ſhort, to underſtand all theſe, there is no need of 
knowing more Greek than that ap ſignifies a muy, or 
any thing male; and yum, a waman, or fima'e; that 
Juyaus is power Or . agg, a brother; and 
thence ade. brother bo:ds or communities; that gi 
together ; yereoy, generation, Or origin; and oo, a Pouſe 
or habitain; \hat wav; ſignifies many; yas, mp 
riage z and xpurTo, hidden, or concealed; and that the 
numbers one, two, three, four, five, fix, ſeven, eight 
nige, ten, twelve, and twenty, or their derivatives, onee. 
twice, &c. are expreſſed by the Greck words (94 >, 0 
reis, TETFRy Atze, if, tyra, cxro, tee, dungs, 3 
£:xc01: there needs, I ſay, no more knowledge of Greek 
than this, to underſtand perfectly the meaning of all the 
terms this author, to avoid tedious deſcriptions, has uſed 
as the characters of his claſles. To begin with certainty 
and regularity : 

He firſt divides the whole vegetable world into ſuch ſpe- 
cies as have their flowers viſible and obvious to the eyes, 
and ſuch as have them inviſible, or at the utmoſt ſcarce 
diſcernible, 

Thoſe which have them viſible he then divides again into 
ſuch as have the ſtamina, avices, and pil um, that is, the 
male and female parts of frud/ification in the ſame flower ; 
theſe he, for that reaſon, calls hermaphrodite flowers, 
And ſuch as have the male and female parts of ui 
cation, that is the apices and piſlillum, either in different 
flowers upon the ſame ſtalk, or upon different plants of 


the ſame ſpecies: theſe he calls the diſtinct male and ſe- 


male flowers, 

Thoſe which have the different organs of frudifcation 
lodged in the ſame flower, he again divides into ſuch as 
have the ſtamina in no part growing together, or cohering 


FROWER, an edged tool uſed in cleaving wood into laths. 

FROWEY, a term uſed by workmen for timber which is 
evenly tempered, and works freely without tearing. 

FROZEN, or FR1G1D zone, See ZONE. 

FROZEN ocean. See OCEAN, 

FROZEN waters, Sce WATERS. 

FRUCTIFEROUS properly denotes any thing that pro- 


to one another; and ſuch as have them either growing 
together or cohering together mutually in ſome part, ci- 
ther with one another, or with the Hum. 

Thoſe which have them in no part cohering either with 
the piſtillum or with one another, he again ſubdivides 
into ſuch as obſerve no exact or accurate proportion of 
length one among another; and ſuch as have ever two of 


duces fruit; but in a more large and figurative ſenſe, 1s 
uſed by lord Bacon, and others, for ſuch experiments in 
natural philoſophy, as prove advantageous to the experi- 
menter in point of gain or profit. 


Linnæus to be the temporary part of a vegetable appro- 
priated to generation, terminating the old vegetable, and 
beginning the new. It conſiſts of the following ſeven 
parts; viz. the CALYX, COROLLA, STAMEN, PISTIL- 
LUM, PERICARPIUM, SEMEN Or SEED, and RECEP- 
TACULUM, 

The organs of frufification in plants are the pointal, ge- 
nerally contained in the middle of flowers; and the 
threads, which ſurround it, furniſhed at their extremities 
with little heads ; theſe the botaniſts term, the firſt the 
piſti lum, the ſecond the famina, and the third, or heads 
of the ſtamina, the antheræ, or apices. Sce FLOWER. 
The apices contain the farina f&cundans, a fine ſubtile 
matter analogous to the ſemen maſculinum in animals ; the 
{tamina ſerve only for their ſupport, and to convey nutri- 
tion to them; and the p:/?:llumis the part deſtined to re- 
ceive this farina, and convey it to the ſeeds. 

It is upon theſe principles that the excellent Linnzus has 
founded his ſyſtem ot the vegetable world, and formed 
his claſſes. This author's work has been received by the 


learned world in all nations with the reſpeA it merits; 
but has been too generally cenſured among the lighter 
proficients in botanical reſearches, as abltruſe, difficult, 
and uniutelligible. The viewing theſe things in a new 


FRUCTIFICATION #f plants. Fruification is defined by | 


| 


the ſtamina ſhorter than the reſt. 

From theſe general diviſions he deſcends to his particular 
claſſes, of which he eſtabliſhes twenty-tour. Sce the ſe— 
veral claſſes and orders in the Linnzan ſyſtem illuſtrated 
by figures in Tables I. II. III. IV. V. VI. and VII. 
Botany. 

The firſt thirteen are of the plants which have hermaphro- 
dite flowers, with the organs of ſrudifiration disjunct, 
no where cohering with one another, and obſerving uo 
8 in length. 

be firſt is the monandria, containing two orders: the 
word is derived from the Greek pov and arne, one male 
part, and ſignifies a flower that has only one fuch. I his 
claſs accordiogly comprehends thoſe plants which have 
an her niaparodite flower, and in it only one ſingle A 
of this claſs are the L/itum, canna, &c. 

The ſecond is the diandria, containing three orders; the 
word, derived from the ſame arne and dig, twice, and ſg- 
nifying a flower that has two male parts, comprehen» 
all thoſe plants which have her maphrodlite fowers with 
two /tamina in each: of this claſs are the mnarda, du 
thoxanthum, piper, &c. 

The third is 8 containing three orders; the 
word, derived from the ſame amp and Tp:;, ice Ver 
nifies a flower that has three male parts in it, and com- 
prehends thoſe plants which have her maphrodite flo eis 
with three /famina in each: of this claſs are the cc 
avenna, mollugo, &C. A 


The fourth is the twtrandria, containing ſour orders 3 ” 
word, 


N 
word, derived from the ſame ang and rerpze, ſour times, | 
ſignifies a flower that Has four male parts, and accord- 
ingly comprehends thoſe plants which have hermapho- 
4% flowers, with four flamina in each: of this claſs are 
the dipſacus, hammamelis, petamogeton, &c. 
The fifth is the pentandria, containing fix orders: the 
word, derived from the ſame ayyp and were, Hue, ſig- 
niſies a flower with five male parts; and accordingly this 
claſs comprebends thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite 
flowers with five mina in each: of this claſs are the 
terium, anethum, turnera, par naſſia, craſſula, myoſurus, Ee. 
The ſixth is the hexandria, containing five orders : the 
word, derived from the ſame a? aud is, ſignifies a 
flower that has ſix male parts, and accordingly compre- 
hends thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with 
ſix lamina in each; theſe famina, the author obſerves, 
are either all equal in length, or altenately one ſhorter 
than another: the latter belong to the fiſteenth claſs: of 
this claſs are the amaryllis, oryza, 1umex, petiteria, aliſ- 
ma, c. * 
The ſeventh is the heptandria, containing four orders: 
the word, derived from the ſame arne and kla, ſeven, 
ſignifies a lower with ſeven male parts, and comprehends 
thoſe plants which have ber maß hradite flowers with ſeven 
ami na in the ſame flower with the pi/7z//um : of this claſs 
are the ſculus, ſaururus, c. 5 
The eighth is the «&andria, containing four orders: the 
word, derived from the ſame ayng and ex7w, eight, ſig- 
nifies a flower with eight male parts, and comprehends 
thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with eight 
/tamina in the fame flower with the F. ume of this 
claſs are the @nothera, galenia, pelygonum, adoxa, Cc. 
The ninth claſs is the enneandria, containing three orders: 


the word, derived from the ſame aynp and eyvea, nine, 
Ggnifies a flower that has nine male parts, and compre- 
hends thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with 
nine ſtamina in each: of this claſs are the caſſyta, rheum, 
butomus, Sc. 

The tenth claſs is the dzcandria, containing five orders: 
the word, derived from the fame avyp and xx, ten, ſig- 
nifies a flower which has ten male parts, and co.r.pre- 
hends all thoſe plants which have hermaphred te flowers 
with ten /lamina in each: of this claſs are the #alma, 
faxifraga, flel'aria, oxalis, phytoluccay Oc. 

The eleventh is the dedecandria, containing five orders ; 
the word, derived from the ſame ayyp and d twelve, 
ſignifies a flower which has twelve male parts in it, and 
comprehends thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers 


with from twelve to nineteen /tamina in the hermaphrodite 
flower : of this claſs are the aſarum, agrimonia, eup bor- 
bia, ſempervivum, c. 

'Che twelſth is the icrſandria, containing five orders: 
the word, derived from the ſame ang and ex0:, ftoenty, 
ſignifies ſtrictly a flower with twenty male paits in it; 
the author, however, does not underitand it in that {tric 
ſenſe, bar uſing it as we frequently do words expreſſing 
large quantities, as indeflaite and in an indeterminate 
ſenſe, defines it to mean only a larger number of „amina | 
than are expreſſed under any other of the diſtinctions ; | 
and comprehends under it, in this claſs, all thoſe plants 
which have hermaphrodite flowers and commonly twenty 
lamina, often more, in each; thoſe /famina alſo grow- 
ing to the inner ſide of the cup of the flower, not to the 
receptacle of the future ſeeds : of this claſs is the punica, 
cratægus, ſorbus, py'us, rubus, We. 

The thirteenth is the ph i, containing ſeven orders: 
the word, derived from the ſame ayyp and moxug, many, 
ſignifies, in an exact ſenſe, no other than what he makes 
the icoſandria, the title of the laſt claſs, expreſs : theſe 
are, perhaps, the only two words in which his expreſſion 
18 deficient the name he has given the claſſes not at all 
importing their particular difference from one another: 
this, however, he has very accurately done in the cha- 
racter which follows them; and comprehends under this 
claſs thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with 
from twenty to a hundred amina in each, but which 
grow 1n this to the receptacle of the future ſeed, not as 
in the other claſs to the inner ſide of the cup of the 
flower: of this claſs are the ſarracenia, pæœonia, aconitum, 
aquiegia, /tratiotes, ranunculus, Sc. 

Theſe are the claſſes this accurate diſtinguiſher has eſta- 
bliſned among the hermaphrodite flowers, whoſe /?amina 
have no regular piöôportion of length, in regard to one 
another, To theſe he next ſubjoins two claſſggzof ſuch 


of them as have ever two of their /amina ſhorter than | 


the reſt. 


The firſt of theſe (the fourteenth claſs of the general 
order) is of the didynamia, containing two orders: the 
word, derived from ds and Juyxua, power, or efficacy, 
fignifics with him ſuch {lowers as have two of their male 
parts of more efficacy than the reſt; and in this claſs he 


accordingly comprehends all thoſe plants which have 


I 


hermaphrodite flowers with four lamina; two of whicli 
are cloſe together, longer, and of greater efficacy in the 
great work of fecundating the ſeeds, than the reſt : of 
this claſs are the melittis, melianthus, c. 

The ſecond of theſe (the fiſteenth claſs in the general 
order) is of the tetradynamia, containing two orders : the 
word, derived from g and dvyaws, ſignifies a flower 
with four of its male parts of more efficacy than the reſt ; 
and in this claſs he comprehends the plants with Her- 
maphredite flowers, having ſix famina, four of which 
are longer than the reſt, the two oppoſite ſhort : of this 
claſs are the lunaria, cheiranthus, &c. | 5 
From theſe he proceeds to thoſe hermaphr odite flowers 
whoſe /amina cohere, either mutually along one another, 
in different manners, or with the pi/tillum of the flowet ; 
theſe coalitions of the flamina he calls brotherboods, or 
communities; and, according to the different ſtate of theſe 
and their conjuction with the piſtillum, he eſtabliſhes 
five claſſes of them. / 

The firſt of theſe (the ſixteenth in the general order) is 
the monadelphia, containing five orders : the word, derived 
from wovog, ſingle, and adr2.pit, brotherhocds, or commu- 
nities, ſigniſies with bim a flower, whoſe flamina, by 
means of the filaments running in among one another, 
are all formed into one body ; and under this claſs he 
comprehends thoſe plants with hermaphrodite flowers; 
whole ſlamina, or male parts, are all bound together in 
one body: of this claſs are the hermannia, geranium, 
pentapites, alcea, &c. | | | 

The ſecond of theſe (the ſeventeenth claſs in the general. 
order) is the diade{phia, containing four orders: the word, 
derived from d and avapia, fignifies with him a flower 
whoſe ſtamina are, by the conjunction of their filaments, 
formed into two bodies ; and under this claſs he com- 
prehends thoſe plants which have hermaphredite flowers, 
the //amina of which are ſo cluſtered together into two 
bodies: of this are the fumaria, polygala, lathyrus, Cc. 
The third of theſe (the cighteenth in the general order) 
is the polyadelphia, containing three orders: the word, 
derived from gebs and a%pia, fignifies with him a 
flower whole male parts are cluſtered into three or more 
ſeparate bodies; and in this he comprehends thoſe plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, whoſe ſtamina, by the con- 
junction of their filaments, are formed into three or 
more cluſters ; of this claſs are the theobroma, citrus, hy 
pericum, Ce. | 

The fourth of theſe claſſes (the nineteenth in the gene- 
ral order) is the /yngene/ia, containing ſix orders: the 
word derived from c, together, and yeveor, generation, 
origin, or formation, Seiles with him ſuch flowers as 
have their male parts naturally formed into a ſingle re- 
gular congeries ; and accordingly he comprehends under 
this claſs ſuch plants as have Aer flowers, the 
ſiamina of which, by the junction of their apices, are 
formed into a ſingle, regular, cylindric body: of this 
claſs are the leontodon, xeranthemum, helianthus, calendula, 
echinops, I1belia, Sec. | 

The fifth of theſe claſſes (the twentieth in the general 
order) is the gynandria, containing eight orders: the 
word, derived from yum, a woman, or female, and arne, 
male, ſignĩſies with this author a conjunction of the male 
and female parts of a flower at their origin; and he ac- 
cordingly comprehends under this claſs thoſe plants 
which have hermaphrodite flowers, the ſiamina, or male 
parts of which grow to the piſtillum, or female part of 
the flower, and not to the ceceptacle of the ſeeds: of 
this claſs are the * 4 {Griachine, paſſiflera, ariſiole- 
chia, um, c. | 
Next after theſe he ranges thoſe plants which have flowers 
not hermaphrodite, but regularly and diſtinctly male and 
female, as the ſexes in animals ate diſpoſed ; and after 
theſe ſuch plants as have flowers irregularly of one, or 
the other, or ſomething af both ſexes. 

Of theſe he eſtabliſhes only three claſſes. 

'The firſt of theſe (the twenty-firſt clafs in the general 
order) is the moneecia, containing eleven orders: the 
word, derived from eres, and ones, a habitation, ſigni- 
fies with this author ſuch plants as have their diſtinck 
flowers on the ſame indiviual z and he comprehends ac- 
cordingly under it thoſe plants which have the male and 
female Ar diſtinct in themſelves, bat placed on the 
ſame plant, or the different ſtalks from the ſame root ; 
of this claſs are the zanichella, tripſacum, urtica, parthe- 
nium, jug lans, pinus, momordita, andra:hne, Cc. 

The ſecond of thele (the twenty-ſecond claſs in the ge- 
neral order) is the ivecia; containing fourteen orders: 
the word derived from the ſame owss and Js, ſignifies 
with him plants which bave their male and female 5 
not on the ſame individual; and accordingly compre- 
hends under it ſuch plants as have diſtin male and fe- 
male flowers, on different plants of the ſame ſpecies, 
either of which, the male and female plants, as they ate 


hence 


hence called, might have ariſen from the fame ſeed : of 
this claſs are the /aizx, empetrum, viſcum, humulus, tamus, 
populus, mereurialis, kiggelaria, meniſpermum, cliffortia, 
Juniperus, rufcus, clutia, &c, 
The third ot theſe (the twenty-third in the general me- 
thod) is the polygamia, containing three orders: the 
word, derived from woaug, many, and yauog, marriage, 
ſignifies with this author plants which have a diverſity 
of combinations, and many ways of fru#: fication, in the 
ſame ſpecies; and accordingly he comprehends under 
this claſs thoſe plants which have, in the ſame ſpecies, 
ſome flowers male, others female, each diſtin and per- 
fect in its kind; and others mixed or hermaphrodite, with 
the male and female organs of frutification both in each: 
of this claſs are the veratrum, fraxinus, ficus, Cc. 
After all theſe he places thoſe plants whoſe flowers are 


either abſolutely. inviſible, or ſcarce diſcernible by the 


eye: of theſe he makes only one, his twenty-fourth and 
laſt claſs, the cryptegamia the word, derived from 
xpuT]og, hidden, or concealed, and yauog, or marriage, 
ſigniſies a ſet of plants, in which the frudi fication is con- 
cealed; and under this laſt claſs he comprehends thoſe 
plants which either flower, as is generally ſuppoſed, 
within the fruit, or have the organs of their frud: fication 
ſo mingled as to eſcape our obſervation : of this claſs are 
the ferns, moſſes, flags, and muſhrooms; e. gr. polypo- 
dium, bryum, fucus, and agaricus. 

IJ heſe are the claſſes into which this author has regularly 
and accurately reduced the whole vegetable world; the 
characters of which are ſo expreſſive, and the parts they 
are founded upon ſo fixed and invariable in their nature 
and office, that there ſeems no reaſon hereafter to per- 
plex the world with any new ſyſtem. 

As the claſſes are here all taken from the number, ſite, 
and diſpoſition of the male parts of the flower, ſo the 
orders which make their ſubdiſtinctions are, by this au- 
thor, deduced from the differences of the female parts 
or piſtillum; and as that is ſingle, double, triple, aud 
ſo on, they are on the ſame principles named menegynia, 
digynia, trigynia, &c. 

It were to be wiſhed indeed, that the characters of the 
different genera of theſe clafles were as perfect and ac- 
curate as the claſſes themſelves : this, however, was 
more than the work of one man; the author has fixed 
the general diſtinction, and led the way, and it is eaſy 
now for a much leſs genius to follow him. 

FRUCTISTZ, in Botany. See Bor AN v. 

FRUGIVOROUS Birds, are ſuch as feed on fruits; either 

wholly or in part. 
The frugivorous, according to Mr, Willughby, are a 
ſpecies of terreſtrial birds, ſome of which have crooked 
bills, and claws, yet are of gentler nature, and not ra- 
pacious. Such are the parrot kind ; which, though ſome 
times carnivoros, yet feed likewiſe on fruit. 

FRUIT, in its general ſenſe, includes whatever the earth 
preduces for the nouriſhment and ſupport of animals 
as herbs, grain, pulſe, hay, corn, flax, and every thing 
expreſſed by the Latins under the name fruges, 

In the civil law, they diſtinguiſh three kinds of Fruits. 

FrxviTs, natural, which the earth produces ſpontaneouſly, 
and without any culture ; as thole of trees. 

FRVUITS of indiſtry, which, though natural, require ſome 
culture to perfect them. And 

Fruits, a&v//, which are only fruits in the eye of law; as 
rents, ſalaries, wages, &c. 

In the canon law, fruits include every thing whereof 
the revenue of a benefice conſiſts; as glebe-land, tythes, 
rents, offerings, mills, &c. 

Fxru1T, in Natural Hiſtory, denotes the laſt production of 
a tree, or plant, for the propagation, or multiplication, 
of its kind; in which ſenſe uit includes all kinds of 
ſeeds, with their furniture, &c. | 

FrvuiT, in Botany, is properly that part of a plant wherein 

the ſeed is contained; called by the Latins /rufus, and 
by the Greeks, xazn&». 
The /ruze in the Linnæan ſyſtem is one of the parts of 
fruQtification, and is diſtinguiſhed into three parts, viz. 
the PERICARPIUM, SEED, and receptacle, or RECEP=- 
TACULUM eminum. 

FrRv1TsS are ſometimes dry; and ſometimes ſoft and fleſhy, 

FxvuiT alſo implies an aſtemblage of ſeeds in a head; as in 
a ranunclus, &c. and, in the general, all kinds of ſeeds, 
or grains, whether naked, or incloſed in a cover, cap- 
ſule, or pod; and whether bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, mem- 
branous, or the like. The fruit is the product, or reſult, 
of the flower; or that for whoſe production, nutrition, 
&c. the flower is intended. The ſtructure and paits of 
different yruits are ſomewhat different; but, in all the 
ſpecies, the effential parts of the Fruit appear to be only 
continuations, or expanſions, of thoſe obſerved in the 
other parts of the tree. 


Dr. Beal ſuggeſts ſome very good reaſons for a direct 
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communication between the remoteſt part of the tree, 
and the ſruit; ſo that the ſame fibres, or damina which 
conſtitute the root, trunk, and boughs, are extended into 
the fr wit itſelf, 
Thus, cutting open an apple tranſverſly, it will be found 
to confiſt of four parts; viz. 1. A ſkin, or cortex, which 
is only a production of the ſkin, or outer bark, of the 
tree. 2, A parenchyma, or pulp; which is an expanſion 
and intumeſcence of the inner bark of the tree. 4. Fi. 
bres, or ramifications, of the woody part of the tree, 
diſperſed throughout the parenchyma. 
Of theſe laſt, authors generally reckon fifteen principal 
branches; ten whereof penetrate the parenchyma, and 
incline to the balis of the flower; the other five aſcend 
more perpendicularly from the pedicle, or ſtalk, and 
meet with the former at the baſe of the flower; to theſe 
branches are faſtened the capſulz, or coats, of the ker. 
nels. 
Theſe branches, being at firſt extended through the pa— 
renchyma to the flower, furniſh the neceſſary matter fur 
the vegetation thereof; but, the fruit increaſing, inter. 
cepts the aliment, and thus the flower is ſtarved, and 
falls off. 
4. The core, which is the produce of the pith, or me- 
dulla, of the plant, induratcd and ſtrengthened by twigs 
of the wood and fibres, inoſculated therewith : it ſerves 
to furniſh a cell, or lodge, for the kernels; filtrates the 
juice of the parenchyma z and conveys it, thus prepared, 
to the kernel. 
In a pear we diſtinguiſh five parts; viz. the ſkin, paren- 
chyma, ramification, ftone, and acetarium. 
The three fin parts are common to the apple. The ſtone, 
obſerved chiefly in choak pears, is a congeries of hard 
corpulcles, diſperſed throughout the whole parenchyma ; 
but in the greateſt plenty, and cloſeſt together, about the 
centre, or acetarium : it is formed of the harder, or cal- 
culous parts, of the nutritious juice of the parenchyma, 
extravalated in maſſes. The acetarium is a ſubſtance of 
a tart, acid taſte, of a globular figure, incloſed in an at- 
ſemblage of ſeveta]l of the ſtony parts above mentioned. 
In the plum, cherry, &c, there are four parts; viz. a 
coat, parenchyma, ramification, and ſtone or nucleus. 
The ſtone conſiſts of two very different parts; the inner, 
called the kernel, is ſoft, tender, and light; being de- 
rived from the pith, or medulla, of the tree, by ſeminal 
branches, which penetrate the baſe of the ſtone ; the ex- 
ternal, or harder part, called the ſhell, is a concretion of 
the ſtony, or calculous parts of the nutritious juice, like 
the ſtone in pears ; and, like that, it contains a ſoft, pa- 
tenchymous matter within it. 
The nut, analogous to which is the acorn, conſiſts of a 
ſhell, cortex, and medulla. The ſhell conſiſts of a coat, 
and parenchyma, derived from the bark and wood of 
the tree. The cortex conſiſts of an inner and outer 
part; the firſt is a duplicature of the inner tunic of the 
ſhell, the ſecond is a moſſy ſubſtance, derived from the 
ſame ſource as the parenchyma of the ſhell. But whe- 
ther the medulla or pulp of the kernel ariſe from the 
pith of the tree, or the cortical part of the fivit, is not 
yet agreed. 
Laſtly, berries, as grapes, &c. beſides the three general 
parts, viz. coat, parenchyma, and ramification, contain 
grains of a ſtony nature, which do the office of ſceds. 
As to the ule of fruits, beſide the pleaſure and advantage 
they afford men, &c. they are of ſervice in guarding, 
preſerving, and feeding the feed incloſed ; in filtrating 
the coarſer, more earthy, and ſtony parts of the nutri- 
tious Juice of the plant, and retaining them to them- 
ſelves ; and ſending none to the ſced but the poorcit, moit 
elaborated, and ſputuous parts, for the ſupport and 
growth of the tender, delicate embryo, or plantule, c011- 
tained thercin, E 
So that the fruit does the ſame office to the feed, that 
the leaves of the flower do to the fruzr. 
The uſe of fruits with us might, under proper reguli- 
tions, be rendered much more extenſive than it is, Many 
fruits which do hurt when eaten raw, would make wines 
equal in flavour to many of thole now obtained at great 
prices from abroad; and lands which will not bear cor'!, 
yet will bear trees and ſhrubs producing ſuch «1's 5 
and the conſequence of this method of culture wou'd 
be, that much ground, at preſent lying waſte, would be 
occupied, and great employment found for the numerous 
poor of ſome of our counties, where the quantities t 
waſteTand are proportionably ſo great, that there is not 
employment for the people of one balf of the cout). 
Cheirics properly managed make an excellent wine, aid 
that in very large quantities; and plums alſo make a very 
agreeable kind, but that it has an auſtereneſs, which mult 
be taken off by mixing a little ſugar with it when in the 
glaſs, not before it is drawn off, „ 
A coarſe plum, ſomewhat larger than a damſon, is Go 
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ind for this wine. a 
. — in ſome of our hedges. It will ſucceed on 


d, the pooreſt that can be imagined, and it 
Fahy great — ruit. The wine that is 
made from it is of a very con iderable ſtrength, and af- 
fords a pleaſant brandy by diſtillation in con ſiderable quan- 
tities. Our common garden currants afford very agree- 
able wine; and our gooſeberries are not ſecond to any 
thing. All theſe produce fruit in great abundance; and 
the planting and taking care of them is very cheap, and 
the operation very eaſy. The common way of making 
theſe wines yields very good ones; but when the art of 
the experienced Vigneron is employed in it, the liquors 
will prove much better. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 124. 
Fruits are diſtinguiſhed, by gardeners, into None- ruit, 
and kernel. fruit; ſummer- fruit, and winter-fruit ; wall- 
fruit, and dwwarf-ſruit, &c. 

N. Quininie obſerves, that cold, heavy, moiſt lands, 
produce the faireſt and largeſt fruit, but the hotter, 
drier, and lighter, the more delicious and rich-talted. 
Fabius, chers from. The red juices of fruits, as of cur- 
ran's, mulberries, elder-berries, morello, and black cher- 
ries, when inſpiſſated and dried, may be again diffolved 
in water, to which they give nearly the lame red co- 
lour as they do when freſh. Rectiſied ſpirit extracts the 
tinzing particles, and acquires a brighter colour than the 
7 ſolution z becauſe much of the mucilage is left 


Wi:c! 
undiübleed by the former. 5 
juices, are ſometimes made dull, and ſometimes more 
florid, by acids, and are generally rendered purpliſh by 
alkalies. The colours of theſe juices are generally pe- 
riſhable. They reſiſt the power of fermentation, but 
quickly decay, when the juice is ſpread thinly on any 
ſu ſtauce, and dried in open air. The bright lively reds 
are ſooneſt changed; the dark, dull, red ſtain of the black 
cherry is conſiderably durable. The bright red /ruit of 
the -puntia, or prickly pear, is an exception to the above 
rule; as it gives, according to Labat, a beautiful red 
dye. The ripe berries of BUCK THORN ſtain paper of a 
green colour; from theſe is prepared the ſubſtance called 
$4y--reen, which is a pigment ſufficiently durable, ſo- 
luble in water, but not miſcible with oil. The berries, 
when green, yielda yellow, and, when ovec-ripe, a pur- 
ple pigment. Woollen cloth, prepared with alum and 
tartar, receives, on being boiled with the berries, a pe- 
riſhable yellow dye. Neumann's Chem. with Dr. Lewis's 
Notes, p. 433. See AviGNoN Berry, Ax Nor ro, or 
Rouvcov, and TURN ESO. i 
FauiTs, preſervation of. See Preſervation of FLOWERs, 
and PRESERVATION of Vegetables. 
Fruits intended for long keeping ſhould be gathered be- 
fore they are fully ripe, and in a fair day towards noon. 
For the early ripening of fruit, ſee FORCING and RipEN- 
ING, 
Favir, bread. See BREAD. 
Favirs, with regard to commerce, are diſtinguiſhed into 
recent or freſh, aud dry. 
FxvuiTs, recent, are thoſe ſold juſt as they are gathered 
from the tree, without any farther preparation. As are 
moſt of the productions of our gardens and orchards, 
fold by the fruiterers, 
FRUITS, dry, are thoſe dried in the ſun, or by the fire, 
with other ingredients ſometimes added to them to make 
them keep; imported chiefly from beyond ſea, and ſold 
by the grocers. 
Such are raiſins, currants, figs, capers, olives, cloves, 
nutmegs, pepper, and other ſpices; which ſee under 
their reſpective articles. 
Under the denomination of dry fruits are alſo frequently 
included apples, pears, almonds, filberds, &c. 
Furs, polypyreneous, See POLYPYRENEOUS». 
FRuITs current for coins. See COIN, 
Favirs, jir/t. See FIRST fruit, ANNATES, and PR1MI- 
TIE, 
Frvir-flies, a name given by gardeners, and others, to a 
fort of ſmall black flies, found in vaſt numbers among 
Fruit: trees, in the ſpring-ſeaſon, and ſuppoſed to do great 
injury to them. | 
Theſe are a ſpecies of ſmall black fly. Mr. Lewenhoeck 
preſerved ſome of them for his microſcopical obſervations, 
He found that they did not live longer than a day or two, 
but that the females in this time uſually laid a great num- 
ber of longith eggs. The gardeners who ſuppoſe that 
theſe flies wound the leaves of the trees, are miſtaken : 
it is true that they feed on their juices, but they have no 
weapons with which to extract this themſelves ; they 
feed on ſuch as is naturally extravaſated, and when there 
1s not enough of this for their purpoſe, they haunt thoſe 
places where the exuctRoNs reſort, and feed on the 
juices which theſe little creatures extravaſate by means 
of the holes they bore in the leaves with their trunks. 


p heſe pucerons are a ſmall ſort of inſect very common 
Vor. II. No 143. 


There is a ſort of plum _ | 


The red folutions, and the | 
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on our /ruit-trees, and other plants and trees; they are 
of a greeniſh colour, and are commonly called tree-lice. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. No 262. | 
FauiTt-ftones, The miſchiefs ariſing from the bad cuſtom 
of many people ſwallowing the ſtones of plums and 
other fruit are very great. The Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions give us an account of a woman who ſuffered vio- 
lent pains in her bowels for thirty years, returning once 
in a month or leſs. At length .a ſtrong purge being 
given her, the occaſion of all theſe complaints was 
driven down from her bowels to the anus, where it gave 
a ſenſation of ſtoppage and diſtenſion, and produced a 
continual deſire of going to ſtool, but without voiding 
any thing, On the aſſiſtance of a careſul hand in this 
caſe, there was taken out with a forceps an oblong ball 
of an oval figure, of about ten drams weight, and mea- 
ſuring five inches in circumfsrence; this had cauſed all 
the violent fits of pain the had been ſo many years af- 
flicted with, and after the taking it out ſhe became per- 
fectly well. The ball extracted looked like a ſtone, and 
felt very hard, but it ſwam in water; on cutting it through 
with a knife, there was found in the centre of it a plum- 
ſtone, round which ſeveral coats of this tough and hard 
matter, reſembling a ſtone, had gathered. Another in- 
ſtance given in the ſame papers is of a man, who dying 
of an incurable colic, which had tormented him many 
years, and baffled the effects of medicines, was opened 
after death; and in his bowels was found the cauſe of 
his diſtemper, which was a ball of the like nature with 
that juſt mentioned, but ſomething larger, being fix inches 
in circumference when meaſured, and weighing an ounce 
and half; in the centre of this, as of the other, there 
was found the (tone of a common plum, and the coats 
were of che ſame matter with thoſe of the former. Theſe 
and ſeveral other inſtances mentioned in the ſame place, 
ſufficiently ſhew the folly of that common opinion, that 
the ſtones of fruits are wholeſome. 
For though by nature the guts are ſo defended by their 
proper mucus, that people very ſeldom ſuffer by things 
of this kind, yet if we conſider the various circumvolu- 
tions of the guts, their valves and cells, and at the ſame 
time conlider the hair of the ſkins of animals we feed on, 
the wool or down on herbs and fruit, and the fibres, 
veſſels, and nerves of plants, which are not altered by 
the ſtomach, it will appear a wonder that inſtances of 
this ſort of miſchief are not much more frequent. Cherry- 
ſtones, ſwallowed in great quantities, have occaſioned 
the death of many people, and there have been inſtances 
even of the ſeeds of ſtrawberries, and kernels of nuts, 
collected into a lump in the guts, and cauſing violent 
diſorders, which could never be cured till they were car- 
ried off. Philoſ. Tranf. Ne 282. p. 1282. 
FRU1T-zrees are diſtinguiſhed, like the fruits they bear, 
into wall fruit-trees, ſtandard /ruzt-trees, &c. 
With regard to frut-trees, Monſ. Quintinie obſerves, 
1. That the cutting and trimming of young trees hinders 
them from quick bearing; though it contributes both to 
the beauty of the tree, and to the richneſs and flavour of 
the fruit. | 
2. That kernel Frui-trees come later to bear than ſtone 
ſruit-trees z the term required by the fitſt, before they 
arrive at a fit age foc bearing, being, one with another, 
about four or five years; but, when they do begin, they 
bear in greater plenty than ſtone uit. 
3. That ſtone-/rwts, figs, and grapes, commonly bear 
conſiderably in three or four years; and bear full crops 
the fifth and ſixth years; and hold it for many years, if 
well ordered. | 
4. That fruits, in the ſame neighbourhood, will ripen 
a fortnight ſooner in ſome grounds, than in others of a 
different temperature. 
5. That in the ſame country, hot or cold ſummers ſet 
conſiderably forwards, or put backwards, the ſame fruit. 
6. That the Fruits of wall-trees generally ripen before 
thoſe on ſtandards; and thoſe on ſtandards before thoſe 
on dwarfs. 
7. That the fruit of all wall-trees, planted in the ſouth 
and eaſt quarters, commonly ripen about the ſame time; 
only thoſe in the ſouth rather earlier than thoſe in the 
eaſt ; thoſe in the welt are later by eight or ten days 
and thoſe in the north by fifteen or twenty. 
For the planting, pruning, engrafting, &c. of /rut-trees, 
ſee PLANTING, 'TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, and Ex- 
GRAFTING. See alſo ORcHARD, GARDEN, and Nuk- 
SERV. | 
Monſ. de Reſſons, in tbe Memoites de I Academie Royale 
des Sciences, ann. 1716, gives us a method of gratting 
ſtone ſruit-trees without loſing of time; ſo that a tree 
which bore bad fruit the preceding year, ſhall bear the 
choicelt fruit the year following. L 
It frequently happens that perſons are deceived in their 


fruit-trees, eſpecially thoſe bought of the nurſery-men 3 
| 7 2 and 
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and it is an unpleaſing thing, after having waited three 
years for fruit, to find it bad at laſt, and to be obliged 
to graſt the tree again, and wait four years more for the 
ſecond hopes. In effect, in the common methods of 
prafting, they know nothing better than to cut off the 
— of a tree, and make it put forth new wood to graft 
in: this neceſſarily makes a long delay, which Mon. 
Reſſuns ſhews how to abridge. 

Upon conſidering the union of the ſap in grafts, that 
author was led to think, that all the office the bark has 
in grafting, is to receive the ſcutcheon ; ſo that if the 
baik be not quite hard, dry, and inflexible, and incapa- 
ble of yieldiog without cracking or burſting, it ſhould 
ſeem indifferent, whether one graſted on new wood, or 
old, the ſap paſſing equally into both: which reaſoning 
had the good fortune to be verified by a number of expe- 
riments made with that view. 

We are at liberty, then, to graft almoſt at any age, and 
in any wood. Accordingly, a pea tree of a worſe kind 
or quality may be grafted from an6ther of the beſt, in 
autumn, in the height of its Fruit and ſap, without 


cutting off any branches; the graft ſoon cements to the | 


tree by the union of the ſaps, without ſhooting at all : 
ſo that, cutting off the branches. above the graſts the 
ſpring following, the ſame graft inſerted the preceding 
autumn will ſhoot vigorouſly ; and, being on a wood of 
the ſame kind, the fruit thenceforth produced will be 
much the larger and finer. But this is not the great point ; 
for the tree thus engrafted will not bear till the third 
ear, and we want fruit the firſt. 
I order to this it is to be obſerved, that there are three 
kinds of branches: wood-branches, growing immedi- 
atcly from the ſtem or ſtock of the tree ; fruit- branches; 
and branches half of the wood, half of the fruz kind, 
being ſuch as, — from the largeſt wood - branches, 
preſerve the character thereof, but which, in two 
years time, will produce fruit-branches. Now, this 
intermediate kind of branches ſhould be choſen for 
ſcutcheons or grafts. They are eafily known by being 
bigger than the Fruit- branches, and leſs than the wood- 
branches : they have each of them two, three, four, or 
even five leaves to each eye; and the eyes are farther 
diſtant from each other than thoſe of the Fruit branches, 
but cloſer than thoſe of the wood-branches. It mult be 
added, that the eyes on ſuch branch are three; one in- 
tended for a wood-branch, being ſituate between the two 
leaves, and advancing farther than the other two, which 
are intended for fruit, and are placed without- ſide the 


leaves. 


Theſe laſt are the preciſe ſubjects to be choſen for the 
purpoſe of graſting. Twelve of theſe ſcutcheons, more 
or leſs, according to the ſtrength of the tree to be 
grafted on, being duly applied, we may depend on a 
crop of good fruit the very next year, on the ſame tree 
which the laſt year produced the worlt. 

There is, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, a method of 
making fruits and flowers grow in winter inſtead of 
ſummer, without the common way of doing it by heat. 
"Chis method is to take up the trees with * roots in 
the ſpring- ſeaſon, juſt as they begin to ſhoot out their 
buds; let them be placed upright in a cellar, and ſtand 
there till the end of September following; then fit veſ- 
fels to them, and place the roots in them, covering them 
in a proper manner with earth, and bring them up into 
a common ſtove; water them at times with a ſolution of 
the bigneſs of a walnut of crude ſal armoniac in a quart 
of rain-water, and they will make their natural progreſs 
as in ſummer, and in the months of February or March 
following the fruit will be full ripe, and as well talted 
as if it had grown on them in the common way, and 
ripened at its natural ſeaſon. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 282, p. 44. 
The ſuperfluous ſhoots from theſe trees mult be pruned 
off at ſuch times of the year, when the trees are full of 
Juice, and furniſhed for a farther ſupply ; and by this 
means there will be no marks of the wounds, they will 
cloſe up ſo perfectly. The manner of producing pyra- 
midal trees by ingrafting, is not only applicable to /ruit- 
trees, but has been tried on oaks, limes, and roſes, with 
the ſame fucceſs. Vide infra. 

Laurembergius tells us of a peculiar way of managing 
fruit-trees for ready ſervice ard beauty, by means of 
which they will bear yrnit the firſt year. The method is 
this: draw a branch of a fruit-tree through a pot of 
earth, and prick it full of holes with a kniſe, ſo far as 
it is to ſtand in the pot; let it he well watered for the 
firſt ſeven or eight days, to make it ſhoot out a great 
quantity of roots; in the March following cut off the 


branch from the tree, and let it depend wholly on itſelf 
for nouriſhment z break the pot away, and place the 
clump of earth with the young tree in it in the place 
where it is intended to ſtand. The author aſſutes us it 
will partake fo much of the nature of the ſtock, as to 
bear fruzt the firſt year. Philoſ. Tranf. No 3. | 
3 


An anonymous author has given us, in a treatiſ; . 
liſhed at Hamburgh, under the title 8 . 
tenſes Novz, a new method of graſting trees, ſo as to 
have very beautiful pyramids of frait on them, which 
will exeeed both in quantity, beauty, and flavour, all 
that can be otherwiſe produced. This, be ſays, he had 
long experienced, and the method he gives of doing it 
is this: the trees are to be tranſplanted in autumn, and 
all the branches cut off; early in the following ſummer 
the young ſhoots are to be pulled off, and the buds are 
then to be ingrafted into them in an inverted direction; 
this, he ſays, adds not only to the beauty of the pyta— 
mid, but makes the branches alſo more fruitful. Thale 
are to be cloſely connected to the trunk, and to be faſt. 
ened in with the common ligature ; they ate to be placed 
circularly round the tree, - buds in each circle, ang 
theſe circles at fix inches diſtance from one another 

The old trees may be ingrafted in this manner, the fuc- 
ceſs having been found very good in thoſe of twenty years 
ſtanding z but the moſt eligible trees are thoſe which are 
young, vigorous, and full of juice, and have not more 
thickneſs than a finger or two, When thele young tree; 
are tranſplanted, they muſt be fenced round with pales 

to defend them from the violence of the winds; ad 
there -muſt be no dung put to them till they are tho. 
roughly rooted, for fear of rotting them before the fibres 
ſtrike. The buds ingrafted muſt be ſmall, that the 
wounds made in the bark to receive them, not being 
too large, may heal the ſooner ; and if any of the bus 
do not ſucceed, which will be found in a fortnight, there 
muſt be others put in their place. The wound made to 
receive theſe buds, muſt be a ſtrait cut, parallel to the 
horizon, and the piece of bark taken out muſt be down. 
ward, that the rain may not get in at the wound. In 
the autumn of the ſame year, this will be a green and 
flouciſhing pyramid, and the next ſummer it will flower 

and ripen its fruit in autumn. Act. Erud. ann. 1710. 
The Peterſbourg academy furniſhes us with two very lin- 
gular inſtances of fruits growing in an unnatura! man- 
ner; the one of thoſe in the fig-:ree, the other in the 
apple-tree. In both theſe caſes, the Fruit, inſtead of its 
common ſituation, was placed upon the trunk of the tree, 

with no branch or leaf near it, but only a ſhort pedicle 

for its ſupport. The inſtance of the fig-tree afforded 

three figs in a cluſter, the middle one of which withered, 
but the other two grew to their proper ſize, and were 

like the reſt of the bes on the ſame tree. The other in- 
ſtance of the apple-tree afforded only one ſingle fruit ; 

but there was in it ſomething very ſtrange, or that an- 

peared fo, however, at firſt Gght ; for the apples pro- 

duced on the branches of the tree were of one kind, and 

this of another. The tree had been grafted, and all the 
fruit of the branches grew from the graft; this ſingle 

one, which ſtood upon the trunk of the tree below the 

graft, was of the ſpecies produced by the ſtock. This 

ad doubtleſs been preceded by a flower, though unob- 
ſerved, and it could only be as it appeared, of the na- 
ture of the genuine fruit of the ſtock. All gardeners 

know, that the ſtock ſuffers no change from the graft ; 

in both theſe caſes there was probably the rudiment of 
a branch where the ſingle /ruit appeared, and every other 

part of it, except the bud of the Frait alone, had pe- 
riſked, while that arrived at its deſtined ſize and matu- 

rity. We have alſo an account in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, Ne 385, of an apple-tree beating a conli- 

derable quantity of fruit for many years together with- 

out bloſſoming, 


FRUITERY, a place for the laying up and keeping of 


FRUIT, Sce GRA NAK. 


The Fruttery ſhould be inacceſſible to any thing of moiſ- 
ture, or even froſt. g 


FRUITFULNESS, the quality of bearing plenty of fruit, 


called alſo FERTILITY, and FECUNDITY. 


FRUMEN TACEOUS parts are thoſe which produce ge- 


niculated or knotted ſtalks, with reed-like leaves; and 
whoſe ſeed growing in ſpikes or jubæ, is uſeful to make 
pultege, or bread. | 

The word is formed from frumentum, a general name 
comprehending all ſorts of corn, or grain, for bread. 
Hence the Itallans, who fallow the Latine, uſe grano and 
frumento for the ſame. 

Wheat, barley, rye, millet, &c. are frumentaceous plants. 
Some authors uſe frumentaceous in a narrower ſenſe, re- 
ſtcaining it to plants which bear a conformity to wheat, 
either in reſpect of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the like. 
But this ſeems founded on a miſtaken notion of frumen- 
tum, as if it denoted only wheat, which is rather the 
ſenſe of the word triticum. 


FRUMENT ARIL, in Antiquity, a kind of ſoldiers, of 


archers, under the Weſtern Empire. 
St. Cyprian relates, in one of his letters, that ſome cf 
theſe frumentarii were ſent to take him. 


The firſt time we read of frumeniarii, as officers, is — 
k 


the time of the emperor Adrian. Spartian, in his life 
of that prince, aſſures us, that he made uſe of them to 
inſorm himſelf of what paſſed. 

Before this time, the name frumentarius was only given 
to the corn-merchants, or meaſurers of corn. 

Theſe frumentarii did not make any particular corps, 
diſtin from the other forces, but there was a certain 
number of them in each legion, as, among us, there is 
a certain number of grenadiers in each battalion. Ac- 
cordingly, in ancient inſcriptions, we meet with frumen- 
tarii of this or that legion, It is ſuppoſed they were 
originally a number of young perſons, diſpoſed by Au- 
gultus throughout the provinces, particularly on all the 
grand roads, to advertiſe the emperor, with all expedi- 
tion, of every thing that happened. 

In order to this they had a kind of intendance of all the 
carriages, and on this account came to be employed for 
the conveyance of corn, frumentum, to the armies; 
whence their appellation. 

Afterwards they were incorporated into the troops them- 
ſelves, where they (till retained their ancient name. 
Their principal office was the giving intelligence, in 
which they agreed with thoſe called curigi, with whom 
they were frequently joined. Sce Cuxtos os. 

FRUMENTATION, frumentatio, among the Romans, a 
largeſs of corn beſtowed on the people. This practice 
of giving corn to the people, was a very ancient cuſtom 
among the Romans, and frequently uſed to ſoothe the 
turbulent humour of the populace. 

At firſt the number of thoſe to whom this largeſs was 
given, was indeterminate, till Auguſtus fixed it at two 
hundred thouſand. 

FRUMENTUM Saracenicum, in Botany, a name by which 
ſome authors expreſs the fagopyrum, or buck-w HEAT. 
FaUMENTUM Indicum, Indian corn, a name given by our 

American planters to MAIZE. 

FRUMENTY, popularly FURMETY, a kind of pottage, 
the baſis whereof is wheat, boiled up with milk, ſugar, 
and ſometimes ſpice. 

Pliny tells us, that in his time they mixed chalk among 
it. Galengdeſcribes it as a very nutritious food made of 
corn, or pulſe, boiled with water, wine, and oil, 

The Latins called it alica, which Feſtus derives ab alends ; 
= being very nouriſhing. But then it mult be obſerved, 
they made it of any kind of corn. 

Ours being reſtrained to wheat, we have given its deno- 
mination accordingly, from frumentum. An emulſion, 
wherein wheat was an ingredient, would be a kind of 

umenty. 

F UMGYLD, in our old Writers, is the firſt payment 
made to the kindred of a perſon lain, towards the re- 
compence of his murder. 

FRUMSTOL, in our old /F/riters, the chief ſeat or manſion- 
houſe, which is called by ſome the homeſta/, Leg. Inæ, 


cap. 38. 

FRUSO, in Ornithology, a name given by ſome to the cocco- 
thrauſtes criflata Indica, commonly called the Virginia 
NIGHTINGALE. 

FRUSSURA, in our old Miters, a breaking down; alſo 
a ploughing or breaking up. Fruſſura domorum is houſe- 
breaking; aud frufſura terre, new broke land. 

The word comes from the French froiſſure, @ bruiſe; 
aud that from the verb froiſſer, to bruiſe or break. 

FRUSH, or Fros, in the Manege, is a fort of tender horn 
which ariſes in the middle of the ſole, and at ſome di- 
ftance from the toe of a horſe; it divides into two 
branches, running towards the heel, in the form of a 
fork. | 

FRUSTUM, in Mathematics, a piece cut off or ſeparated 
from a body. 

FxusTUM of a pyramid or cone, is a part or piece there- 
of cut off, uſually by a plane parallel to the bale, 

All round and ſquare timber that grows tapering, may 
be conceived as the /ru/tum of a cone, or pyramid : to 
tind the quantity whereof, take the following theorem, 
which in the main is Mr. Oughtred's. Given, B (Tab. 
Survey. fig. 10.) the ſide of the greater baſe, 5 the leſſer 
bafe's fide, A the height of the 7ru/Zum : though, be- 
low, we ſuppoſe B and 6 to repieſent the areas of the 
two baſes. Whole beight a + A=H. 
Firſt, to find a, ſay, as B — b b:: 4. 

Now BH =3 times the whole pyramid, becauſe any priſm 

is three times a pyramid of the ſame bafe and height 

with it, by 7 and 10 Luclid, and 6 @ = 3 times the upper 
pyramid. ; 


b A 
a 


Wherefore — equal to the fruftum of the pyra- | 


mid required ; which theorem in words is this : 
Multiply the lower baſe by the whole height, and from 
the product ſubſtract the upper baſe multiplied by the 


height of the top-piece wanting, and then one third a 

2 hail give the alan. tha To * 

And in the ſame way you may 2 for the fru lum 
1 | 


of a cone; only it will be more difficult to find th * 
lar daſes. ges Cod E. e 


Fausruu of a ſphere. See SEGMENT, 


We have a general theorem in Mr. Maclaurin's Trea- 
tiſe of Fluxions, concerning the fruſtum of a ſphece 
cone, ſpheriod, or conoid, terminated by parallel planes, 
when compared with a cylinder of the ſame altitude, on 
a baſe equal to the middle ſection of the fruſtum made 
by a parallel plane. The difference between the fruſtum 
and the cylinder is always the ſame in different parts of 
the ſame, or of ſimilar ſolids, when the inclination of 
the planes to the axis, and the alticude of the fruſtum 
are given. 

In the parabolic conoid this difference vaniſhes, the frufe 
tum being always equal to a cylinder of the ſame height, 
upon the ſection of the conoid that biſects the altitude 
ot the ſruſlum, and is parallel to its baſes. 

In a ſphere the fruſtum is always leſs than the cylinder 
by one fourth part of a right angled cone, of the ſame 
height with the fru/ium, or by one half of a ſphere of a 
diameter equal to that height; and this difference is al- 
ways the ſame in ail ſpheres, when the altitude of the 
fruſtum is given. 

In the cone, the . always exceeds the cylinder by 
one fourth part of the content of a ſimilar cone that has 
the ſame height with the fruſtum. 

In the hyperbolic conoid this exceſs is the ſame as in the 
cone generated by a triangle 0 ce, (Tab. II. Geometry, 
Hg. 44.) formed by the axis 0 c, the aſympote e, and a 
perpendicular ce, the altitude of the /5u/tum and the in- 
— of the axis to their baſes being the ſame in 
In the ſpheriod (fig. 45.) the cylinder exceeds the 
fruſtum; and the difference between them is the ſame 
as in the cone CD r d, the plane D 7 d, or B & 6, being 
ſuppoſed parallel to thoſe which terminate the fruftum. 
In different inclinations of thoſe planes, when the alti- 
tude of the fruſtum is given, that difference is recipro- 
cally as the cube of the diameter B, which is the con- 
jugate of C A, the axis of the fruſtum. But if the al- 
titude of the fru//um be alſo varied ſo as to be recipro- 
cally proportional to the diameter Bb, then the difference 
between the fruſtum and cylinder will be always of the 
fame magnitude in the ſame ſpheroid or conoid. 

When the inclination of the axis of the ſolid to the 
planes that terminate the fru/zum is given, the difference 
between the Fruſtum and cylinder, in the ſame, or in 
ſimilar bodies, is as the cube of their common altitude. 
Maclaurin's Fluxions, Introd. p. 24, 25. 


Thefe propoſitions concerning #ru//ums are of uſe in 
GAUGING. 


FRUTEX. See SHRUPE. 
FRU TEX Ætbiopicus, in Botany, a name given to the ſilver 


PINE-free. 


FRUTExX Africanus, in Botany, a name given to a ſpecies 


of trees brought from the Cape of Good Hope; a de- 
ſcription of which ſce under Spurge-leauved Ping. 


FRU TICOSE /alks of plants ate thoſe of a hard, woody 


ſubſtance. 


FRY, in /chthyology, ſignifies the ſpawn, or rather the young | 


of aſh. See Fisn, 


FRYTH, or FRITH, is explained, by fir Edward Coke, 


as a plain between two woods, or a lawn. 

Camden uſes it for an arm of the ſea, or a ſtreight be- 
tween two lands, from fretum. 

Frith, from the Saxon frid, peace, is alſo uſed for a 
wood; becauſe the Engliſh Saxons held woods to be ſa- 
cred, and uſed them as ſanctuaries. 


FUAGE, or Foc Ack, a tax or impoſition laid on hearths 


or chimneys, i. c. on fire- places, or families, from which 
was probably derived the hearth-/ilver, and chimney-monay. 
This duty was repealed by 1 William and Mary, ſeſſ. 1. 
cap. 10. 
Edward the Black Prince, having Aquitain granted him, 
laid an impeſition of fuage, or fecog, upon the ſubjects 
of that dukedom, viz. one ſhilling for every fire-place. 
After his example, Charles 7. of France, laid a tax of 
a franc for each fire-place, for one year only. His ſuc- 
ceflor Charles VI. augmented it under the ſame name. 
Charles VII. rendered it perpetual, and called it tail. 
By an ordonnance of Humbert II. dauphin of Viennois, 
the impoſition of fouage, or feuage, was then laid per 
feu, i. e. per fire, or family, /e per lares focum habentes. 
In Latin it was called focagium, q. d. pro ſingulis fects. 
Sometimes it was alſo called fournage, on account of the 
oven or furnace: in Greek xaTywy or xan>, funus, 
ſmoke. In Will, Tyr. De Bello Sacro, it is called foa» 
tum : for it was impoſed * kings of Jeruſalem. 
he counts and other lords, likewiſe impoſed it on the 
feudataries, 


| 
| 
„ 
| 
j 
* 


ſeudataries, or vaſſals. Zonaras aſſures us, that the ge- 


neral Nicephorus firſt eſtabliſhed it among the Greeks. 
See CHIMNEVY- money. . 


FUCA, in /chthyology, a name given by Gaza, and ſome 


other writers, to the fiſh called phycis, by Ariſtotle, 
lian, and other writers z and tinca marina, by Salvian 
and Rondeletius. It is a fiſh nearly allied to the genus 
of the blenni. 


FUCHSIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of 


1 


the oclandria monogynia claſs; ſo called by Plumier, in 
memory of the famous botaniſt Fuchſius, Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 14. the characters of which are theſe : the flower 
hath one petal with a cloſed tube, lightly cut into eight 
parts at the brim; and hath four ſtamina the length of 
the tube. An oval germen is ſituated under the flower, 
which aſterwards becomes a ſucculent berry with four 
furrows, having four cells, containing ſeveral ſmall oval 
ſeeds. There is one ſpecies a native of the warm parts 
of America. f 

UCUS is uſed for a paint or compoſition, applied on the 
face, to beautify it, and heighten the complexion. 

Old women make uſe of fucuſes and pomatums, to ap- 
rear young. The fucus made with ceruſs is corroſive 
and pernicious to the ſkin. 

Pliny fays, that the ſucus of the Roman dames was a 
kind of white carth, or chalk, brought from Chio and 
Samos, diflolved in water. 

The fucus Solimanni is a compoſition of prepared ſubli- 
mate, in great repute among the Spaniards of Peru. 


Focus Gi-anteus, a name given by Mr. Banks and Dr. So- 


5 


\ 


lander, to » kind of ſea-weed of an enormous ſize, which 
they diſcovered in their paſſage from Rio de Janeiro to 
the fireight of Le Maire, The leaves of it were four 
feet long, and ſome of the ſtalks, though not a thicker 
than a man's thumb, above one hundred and twenty. 

Ucus, in Botany, the name of a genus of ſubmarine plants, 
of the claſs of cryptegamia and order of alge ; the cha- 
raters of which are, that they are of a tough ſtructure, 
and formed into a kind of leaves, which are flat, and 
variouſly divaricated. The male flowers are veſicles in- 
terwoven with ſmall fibres, and the female are veſicles 


interſperſed with ſmall prominences; _ a ſingle 
v 


ſeed. See Tab. VII. of B:tany, Claſs 24. 

The ſpecies of fucus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
ſeventy-ſeven; and by Linnæus are fifty-two, 

Mr. Reaumur has diſcovered, that all the fucuſes pro- 
duce regular flowers and ſeeds, in the ſame regular man- 
ner. The flowers ſtand all over the leaves from the ori- 
gin of them at the root to their utmolt extremities, only 
the ribs in the middle are free from them. Every flower 
is compoſed of a cluſter of ſmall and extremely flender 
threads, Theſe are uſually all of the ſame length in the 
ſame flower, but they are ſo numerous as not to be eaſily 
counted; the longett of theſe threads are not above one 
twelfth of an inch in length, and the reſt are not half ſo 
long. They all iſſue out of a ſmall hole in the leaf, 
which ſerves as a ſort of cup to them. The threads are 
too feeble to ſupport their own weight in the air. When 
the ſea has left the plants, they are all found lying flat 
upon the leaves; though while the water covers them, 
they ſtand ſomewhat erect. They are not terminated at 
the top by apices containing a farina; but they may very 
caſily contain that powder in their whole ſubſtance, and 
throw it off as ſoon as they expand themſelves. They 
are diſpoſed with no fort of regularity on the leaves; for 
in ſome places they ſtand very cloſe together, in others 
they are placed at much greater diſtances, They grow 
equally on both ſides of the leaves ; but the ſame flower 
never perforates the leaf, but all its parts appear on the 
ſame fide. The flowers are much more eaſily diſcerned 
on the plant when it is dry, than while it is moilt ; for 
when dry, the filaments that compoſe them are white; 
whereas when moiſt, they are of a deep brown, like the 
leaves on which they ſtand. Of all the flowers which 
cover theſe plants, there are none that produce ſeeds 
but thoſe which are placed ncar the extremities of the 
leaves, and not all of theſe, In thoſe places where the 
ſeed is beginning to form itſelf, the extremity of the leaf 
ſwells, and forms a ſort of capſule, which contains the 
fruit, while the reſt of the leaf retains its former thin- 
neſs. When the flowers are fallen, the holes in the leaf, 
which ſerved them for cups, become eafily viſible in the 
places where the thickneſs happens, and where the ſeeds 
are to be lodged ; and the margin of each hole is ſur- 
rounded with a little circular protuberance, which ſtands 
out beyond the reſt of the ſurface. The ſwelled ends of 
the leaves grow often to half an inch in thickneſs, and 
uſually terminate in two horns, which form an acute an-- 
gle; and the rib of the leaf is not viſible in theſe ſwoln 
parts. When theſe are cut open, whether it be tranſ- 
verſely or horizontally, they are found filled with a thick 
viſcous liquor, and in this are ſeen ſeveral roundiſh bo- 


dies of about-a twentieth part of an inch ia length ; they 


FUE 


are of a reddiſh colour, and are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and 
are all found to be fixed to the ſides of the leaf. [Thefs 
are what Dr. Robinſon, who ſeems to have been the firſt 
perſon who diſcovered them, took for the ſeeds; and 
they have really much the appearance of naked ſceds - 
but, when cloſely examined, they are found to be in 
reality capſules containing each a great number of mi. 
nute round ſeeds, which are faſtened to their ſides, a; 
they were to the ſides of the tumour in the leaf; and 
theſe ſmaller capſules are in the ſame manner with thoſe 
full of a tranſparent viſcous liquor, 

Though theſe capſules appear at firſt fight plain roundif, 
bodiesz yet when more nearly examined, they are found 
to be rather ſhaped like glaſs bottles with ſhort necks, the 
neck being fixed into the ſubſtance of the leaf, and its 
extremity forming the protuberant circular rim that ſur. 
rounds the little hole in the leaf, which had ſerved as a 
cup to the flowers. See Mem. Acad. Par. 1711, where 
we have figures of the fucus. 


Fucus palmatus, handed fucus, the name given to a ſpecies 


of ſea ſucrs, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by its having no 
ſtalk, its leaves being divided in the manner of a hand 
and its extremities divided into many curled ſegments, 
It is common on almoſt all the ſea coaſts of Europe, and 
is one of the ſereral ſpecies of ſea plants in which Mr. 
Reaumur has diſcovered regular flowers and ſeeds. The 
are in this ſpecies however fo ſmall, as to require the af- 
ſiſtance of a microſcope to diſcover them; though after 
they have been once ſeen in that manner, as is the caſe 
in many microſcopic objects, they may then be eaſj] 
diſtinguiſhed by the — eye. This plant is faſtened 
to ſome ſtone by a round root, from which there ariſe 
four or five leaves, which at about an inch diſtance from 
the root divide into a number of branchings, which con- 
ſtitute the whole plant. This ſpecies carries its ſeeds at 
the extremities of the leaves, where they are incloſed in 
the interior ſubſtance of the plant z and nothing is to be 
diſcovered on the ſurface without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, 
unleſs it be that the leaves are of a ſomewhat more duſky 
hue than elſewhere, which is cauſed by a number of 
ſmall opake bodies; and when this obſcure part of the 
plant is opened, there appears a number of ſmall, round, 
and hard reddilh ſeeds, which may, probably, be cap- 
ſules or ſeed- veſſels, and not ſingle ſeeds, 


Fucus pzly/chides. See POLYSCHIDESs. 
Focus thermalis, in Botany, the name of a remarkable ſpe- 


cies of plant, found only in the hot water ſprings. Ie 
was firſt diſcovered by Monſ. de Monteſquieu, in the 
great baſon, at the boiling ſpring in Gaſcony; he was 
not able to diſcover that it produced either flowers or 
ſeeds. Its ſubſtance is entirely compoſed of ſmall blad- 
ders ſull of air, the ſurfaces of which are reticuiar, as 
worked in the manner of a coarſe canvas. It is obſerved 
to grow only in the hotteſt waters. 


FUDDER, among the Miners, a load of lead, which is 


eight pigs, or ſixteen hundred weight. 


FUEL, in Phil-/ophy, the pabulum of Fir, or whatever 


receives and retains fire, and is conlumed, or rendered 
inſenſible thereby. 

A great deal of nicety is required in chooſing the proper 
fuel to raife and continue the ſeveral degrees of fire, in 
chemical operations. The natural heat of the ſummer 
ſun is ſulhcient for inſolations. A ſpirit lamp may be 
made to give the next degree of heat to this, which may 
be much augmented or decreaſed, according to the num- 
ber of wicks kept burning at a time. 

The next degree of ſite to this, is made of the lighter 
fuel; ſuch as dry ſtraw, leaves, twigs, and the like; the 
next in order, is that from oils, wax, reſin, pitch, &c. 
And laſtly, folid wood, coals, and turf, may be employed 
for the ſtrongeſt. Theſe by means of proper furnaces 
made to contain different quantities, may be made to give 
a greater or leſs degree of a ſtrong fire, To excite the 
greateſt degree of heat in a furnace, the rule is to uſe the 
denſeſt ſuel, and in the largeſt quantity, and to have bel- 
lows placed all round the furnace: theſe are to be in- 
ceſſantly blown, and directed to the central part of the 
ſire, in which the matter to be worked upon is lodged. 
Thus the greateſt degree of heat from culinary fires is te 
be given, and this is ſufficient for the known operations 
on metals, glaſs, &c. 

It is a known truth, that fue! cannot conſume by means 
of heat alone, without the admiſſion of freſh air, and 
this is no way more clearly proved, than by this eily 
experiment, Let a ſtrong cylinder of iron, hollow with- 
in, be fitted with a firm ſcrew ateach end; in the cavity 
of this cylinder incloſe a long piece of charcoal, and then 
ſcrew up both the ends faſt, and place the whole in 2 
ſtrong fire; let it continue there for ſeveral hours; and 
when it is taken out and cooled, open it, and the piece 
of charcoal will be found ſtill black, in its own form, 
and no way apparently altered or diminithed. 
It is plain from this, that the conſumption of fuel de- 
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end Gfcharge of its inflammable vapour, by means of 

fre(h air; and hence we have the reaſon of the known 

rule of extinguiſhing fires by ſmothering them. 

Ie is provided by ſtatute, that wood. fuel ſhall not be felled 
under the aſſize. See BiLLET and FAGGoTs, 

FUGA demonum, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the hypericum, or St. Jonx's wort, © 

FuGA wvacui, in the Ancient School Philoſophy, a ſuppoſed 
averſion in nature to a VAC 5 
Moſt of the phenomena which the ancients aſeribed to 
the ſuga vacui, the moderns have demonſtrated to ariſe 
from the gravity and preſſure of the air. This is the 
caſe in the aſcent of water in ſyringes, pumps, &c. 

FUGALITA, in Antiquity, a feaſt celebrated among the Ro- 
mans, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the REG1- 
F£UGIUM, held on the 24th of * memory of 
the expulſion of the kings, and the aboliſhing of the 
monarchical government. Struvius, Antiq. Rom. Syntag. 
cap. 9. diſtinguiſhes the fugalia from the regifuge ; and 
even doubts whether the regifugium were thus called on 
account of the expulſion of the kings, or becauſe the rex 
facrorum, after the ſacrifice was ended, fled haſtily out 
of the forum and comitia. x 
Be this as it will, the only ancient author of note that 

„makes expreſs mention of the fugalia, is St Auguſtine 
De Civitate Dei, lib. ii. cap. 6. And his commentator 
Vives ſhews a great inclination to correct the reading of 
the word, were it not that St. Auguſtine adds, that the 
{eaſt was a true fugalia, all decency and modeſty being 
baniſhed from it. : 

That learned perſon conjectures, that the fugalia were 
the ſame thing with the popliſugia, or the feaſt of Fugia, 
the goddeſs of joy, occaſioned by the rout of an enemy, 
which was the reafon why the people abandoned them- 
ſelves to riot and debauchery ; and that the feaſt was firſt 
inſtituted on occaſion of the victory gained over the Fi- 
culnates, Fidenates, and neighbouring nations, upon 
their attempt to take poſſeſſion of Rome, the day after 
the people had withdrawn from it, as related by Varro, 

| lib. v. de Ling. Lat. ; a 8 
But, according to Varro, the poplifugia, which fell in 
the month of June, were held in memory of the flight 
ot retreat of the people, in a ſedition raiſed among them: 
it is true, he adds, that the day followed ſoon after the 
16treat of the Gauls, and the time when the neighbour- 
ing nations conſpired againſt them: but this does not 
appear to have any relation to the paphifugia, being only 
meant to mark the era or time when the ſedition and 
flight of the Roman people happened. Aſter all, though 
the p;pliſugia might have been originally eſtabliſhed in 
commemoration of the flight of the people, and not 
that of the euemies, this does not hinder but the fuga- 
lia of St. Auguſtine may probably be the popliſugia of 

Varro, according to the conjecture of Vives. 

FUGAM fecit, in Law, a teri uſed where it is found by 
inquiſition that a perſon fled for felony, &c. And if 
flight and felony be found on an indictment for felony, 
or before the coroner, where 4 murder is committed, 
the offender ſhall forſeit all his goods, and the iſſues of 
his lands, till he is acquitted or pardoned : and it is held, 

that when one indifted of any capital crime, before 

Jullices of oyer, &c. is acquitted at his trial, but found 
to have fled, he ſhall, notwithſtanding his acquittal, for- 
feit his goods, but not the iflues of his lands, becauſe 
by the acquittal the land is diſcharged, and conſequently 
the iſſues. 2 Inſt. 218. H. P. C. 27. 2 Hawk. P. C. 450. 
"The party may, in all caſes, except chat of the coroner's 
iuquelt, traverſe the finding of a fugam fecit; and the 
particulars of the goods found to be forfeited, may be 
always traverſed: alſo whenever the indictment againſt 
a man is inſufficient, the finding of a /fugam fecit will 
not hurt him. 2 Hawk. 451. Making default in appear- 
ance on indictment, &c. whereby outlawry is awarded, 
is a flight in law, „ 

UCI IIVE, refugee, a perſon obliged to fly his country, 
or remove from a place where he had ſome abode or 
eſtabliſhment, on account of his crimes, debts, or on | 
other occaſions. 
In the Roman law, a figitzve flave was ſuch a one as 
Was apt to run away from his maſter. And in ſelling a 
five, the maſter was obliged to declare whether or no 
he were fugitive, 

The term is alſo applied: to deſerters in an army, or thoſe 
who fly from the combat. 

Fu GITIVES goods, bona fugitivorum, the proper goods of 
him that flies upon felony, which, after the flight law- 


of the manor. 


Fucririves over fea, are perſons. that go over ſea without 


the king's licence, who, unleſs they are merchants, or 
Eminent 


pendg wenn the rarefaCtion, diſlodgment, briſk agitation, 
d 


UUMs | 


Vol. II. Ne 143. 


ſons, or king's ſoldiess, forfeit their goods ; / direction of the wind, * to deviate to lee ward, both 


FUL 
and maſters of ſhips, &c. carrying ſuch perſons | 
ſea, ſhall forfeit their veſſels ; alſo, if the ſearcher 


of any port ſhall negligently ſuffer an ſons to paſs 
he ſhall be — 2 Stat. 9 Ede. III. —4 10. 


and 5 Ric. II. cap. 2. | | 
FuGITIvE pieces, among the learned, denote thoſe little 
compoſitions which are printed on looſe ſheets, or half 
ſheets; thus called, becauſe eaſily loſt, and ſoon forgot, 
FUGUE, of fuga, flight, in. Muſic, is when the different 
parts of a muſical compoſition follow each other, each 
repeating what the firſt had, performed. 
There are three kinds of fugues; the fingle fugue, dou» 
_ ble Fugue, and counter fugue. 
Fucve, Angle, or /imple, is ſome. point conſiſting of 4, 5, 
or any other number of notes, begun by one ſingle 
part, and then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth, and 
hxth part, if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo many, re- 
peating the ſame, or ſuch-like notes; ſo that the ſeveral 
parts follow, or come in, one after another, in the ſame 
— the leading parts ſtill flying before thoſe which 
= | | ; 
Fucve, double, is when two or more different points move 


together in a fugue, and are alternately interchanged by 
ſeveral parts. 


For the Counter-Fucut, ſee CouNnTER-fugue. 
The Italians ſay, a fugue, or flight of rooms, or chambers, 
meaning a ſeries or range of rooms, the doors whereof 
anſwer in a right line behind each other, ſo as they may 
be all ſeen at once, from one extreme to the other. | 
FULCRUM, Prop, in Mechanics. See Leves, and Hy- 
POMOCHLION. F . | 
FULGURATING phoſphorus, a term uſed by ſome Engliſh 
writers to expreſs a ſubſtance of the phoſphorus kind, 
the preparation of which does not ſeem to have been 
well known to any but the inventor of it. It was pre- 
pared both in a liquid and a dry form, and not only ſhone 
in the dark in both ſtates, but communicated its light to 
the things it was rubbed on. If incloſed in a glaſs veſſel 
well ſtopped, it ſometimes would fulgurate, or throw 
out little flaſhes of light, and ſometimes fill the whole 
vial with the waves of flame. It does not need recruiting 
its light at the fire, or in the ſunſhine, like the ohol. 
phorus of the Bolonian tone, but of itſelf continues in 
a ſtate of ſhining for ſeveral years together, and is ſeen 
as ſoon as expoſed in the dark; the ſolid or dry matter 
always reſembling a burning coal of fire, though not con- 
ſuming itſelf. Phil. Tranſ. No 134. See PnosrHoRVUsS. 
FULICA, in Ornithology. See Coor. 
FULIGINOUS, an epithet applied to a thick sMoxe, or 
vapour, replete with $00T or other craſs matter. 
The word is formed from the Latin fulige, {cot ; and is 
rarely uſed but when ponent with vapour. 
In the firſt fuſion of lead, there exhales à great deal of 
fuliginous vapour, which, retained and collected, makes 
what we call LITHARGE. | 
Lamp-BLACK is what is gathered from the fuliginous va- 
— of pines, and other reſinous woods, when burnt. 
me phyſicians talk of fuliginous vapours emitted from 
the ſpleen to the brain, which they will have to be the 
cauſe of the hypochondriac and hyſteric diſorders ; thence 
called the vArouRs, and by ſome the sPLEEN. 
FULIGO metallorum, a term uſed by the Chemiſis, ſome- 
times to expreſs arſenic, and ſometimes crude mercury. 
FULIGULA, in Ornithology, a name given by Geſner to a 
ſpecies of duck, ſeeming to be the ſame with a kind 
common on the Yorkſhire ſhores. The ſame author alſo 
deſcribes another ſpecies under the name of anas fuligula 
prima, which ſeems the ſame with the caro negro, or 
tuſted DCR. 
FULL is variouſly uſed, in oppoſition to empty, narrow, 
confined, &c. 
Ihe Carteſians, hold, that the univerſe is full; i. e. that 
every part or point has matter in it. | 
When the body is Jul of humours it ſhould be purged. 
See PLENITUBE, and PLETHORA. | 
An ambaſſador has ful power given him to act, tranſact, 
&. The army was in full march, i. e. the whole army 
was in march, with all the forces it conſiſted of. 
A man is ſaid to bear the arms of a family i. e. wich- 
out any difference or diminution. 


For, ages See AGE, in Lato. a 

FuLL arms. See ARMS. N 

Furl. forfeiture, See FORFEITURE. 

FULL moon, plenilunium, that phaſis of the moon when 


her whole diſk or face is illuminated; which is in the 
time of her oppoſition to the ſun. 


' Eclipſes of the moon always happen at the time of full 
fully found on record, do belong to the king, or lord | | 


FuLL and by, a See-phraſe, denoting the ſituation of a ſhip 


MOON, See ECLIPSE. 


pay regard to the wind, when ſhe is cloſe-hauled, and 
ailing in ſuch a manner, as neither to ſteer too nigh the 


of 
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of which movements are unfavourable to her courſe; as 
in the former her ſails will ſhiver, and render the effort 
of the wind precarious and ineffectual z and in the latter 
ſhe will advance in a direction widely diſtant from her 
real courſe. Hence, keep her full is the order from the 
Pilot or other officer to the helmſman, not to incline too 
much to windward, and thereby ſhake the fails ſo as to 
retard the courſe. Falconer. 

FULLER, a workman employed in the manufaQtories, to 
full, mill, or ſcour cloths, rateens, ſerges, and other 
woollen ſtuffs, by means of a mill, to render them thicker, 
and more compact and durable 

The word is formed of the Latin fullo, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing. 

The Fullers among the Romans waſhed, ſcoured, and 
fitted up cloaths ; and their office was judged of that im- 
portance, that there were formal laws preſcribed them 
for the manner of performing it. Such was the Lex, 
Metalla de Fullonibus. See alſo Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 56. 


Ulpian. leg. 12. ff. de Furtis, lib. xiii. $ 6. Locati, lib. 


xii. $ 6. ff. &c. See FULLING. 


_ FuLLERs-earth, ſmectis, or cimolia purpuraſcent, is a hard, 


denſe MARLE, moderately heavy, of a very compact and 
regular texture, of a rough or dry appearance, though, 
when cut or ſcraped, is of a very ſmooth, unCtuous, 
and glaſſy ſurface ; it does not colour the hands, adheres. 
but ſlightly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and 
has a little harſhneſs between the teeth; in water it is 
immediately diſfuſible, and falls into a fine ſoft powder, 
It makes no efferveſcence with aqua fortis ; in the fire it 
acquires a yellowiſh brown colour, and a ſtony hardneſs : 
the natural colour of the pak agen is commonly a 
greyiſh brown ; but it much varies, and is found from 
the pale greyiſh brown to the duſky and almoſt black, 
generally with a caſt of yellowiſh green. This ſubſtance 
is of great uſe in the woollen manufacture. 
It ſerves to ſcour cloths, ſtuffs, &c. and imbibe the tar 
employed in the external diſtemperatures of ſheep, and 
all the greaſe and oil, and other unctuous ſubſtances, ne- 
ceſſarily uſed in the preparing, dreſſing, &c. of the wool. 
Fullers-earth is dug in great plenty out of certain pits near 
Brick-hill, in Staffordſhire z alſo near Ryegate, in Surry ; 
near Maidſtone, in Kent; near Nutley and Petworth, 
in Suſſex. | 
But the greateſt quantity and the fineſt earth of this kind 
in the world, is dug in the pits at Wavendon, near Wo- 
burn, in Bedfordſhire. The ſtrata in theſe pits lie thus: 
from the ſurface to the depth of ſix yards, there are ſe- 
ve ral layers or beds of ſand, all reddiſh, but ſome lighter 
coloured than others. Under theſe there is a thin ſtra- 
tum of a ſand-ſtone, which they break through, and then 
tor the depth of about ſeven or eight yards you have ſand 
again, and then there is the fullers-earth. The upper 
itratum of this is about a foot thick, and they call it 
CLEDGE ; this is thrown alide as uſeleſs, being commonly 
fouled wich the ſand, Which originally covered it, and uſu- 
ally inſinuates itſelf conſiderably into it. After this they 
come at the hne fullers-earth for ſale, which lies to the 
depth of eight foot more. The matter of this is divided 
into ſeveral layers, there being commonly about a foot 
and half between one horizontal fiſſure and another. 
Of theſe ſeveral layers, the upper half, where the earth 
breaks itſelf, is tinged red; this ſeems to be owing to 
the running of the water on it, from among the ſands 
above, ſome of which are -probably .of a ferrugineous 
nature, or have ferrugineous matter among them. This 
reddiſh ſullers- earth the workmen call crop; and between 
the cledge and this, there is a thin ſtratum of matter of 
leſs than an inch, which in taſte, colour, and external 
appearance, reſembles the terra Japonica of the ſhops. 
This may probably alſo have a ſhare in the tinging of the 
| earth, as the water may be coloured in running through 


it. 

The lower half of the ſtrata of fullers-earth they call 
wall-earth ; this is untinged with the red colour of the 
other, and ſeems the moſt proper for fulling. Under 
the fullers5-earth there is a ſtratum of a rough and coarſe 
white ſtone, about two foot thick; they ſeldom dig 
crovgh this, but if they do, they find more ſtrata of 
and, | #74) 

The ſtratum of fullers-earth ſeems all the way to lie very 
level, not to rife and fall with the upper ſtrata, for when 
the ſurface is higher, they always find they have farther 
to dig {or it. ere are a great number of perpendicular 


ſiſſures in the, ſtratum of Fuller earth, and beſides this, | 
it forms itſelf in every interval into a multitude of pieces | 


of different ſhapes and ſzes by cracking. The place 


where it is dug, is that ridge of ſand-hills which runs to 


Shotover, in Oxfordſhirez and as the ſtrata of the earth 
are uſually found to continue much the ſame, for lon 

tracts of ground, it is probable that the — 
ſtratum runs the whole length of theſe hills, and that 


| 


ſomebody will at one time or other be W \/ find. 
ing it in ſome other part of their courſe. PM. Trant. 
Ne 379. or Abridg. vol. vi. part ii. p. 220, &c. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary to the well drefling of cloth: 
and hence foreigners, l they can procure wool to 
be clandeſtinely exported out of the kingdom, can never 
reach to the perfection of the Engliſh cloths, &c. with- 
out fullers-earth, which is very plentiful in England, and 
excels that of other countries in quality, as much as in 
quantity and cheapneſs. 
For this reaſon it is made a contraband commodity z and 
the export made equally criminal with that of exporting 
wool. 
_ they make great uſe of urine, in lieu of fuller;. 
earth. | 
This earth abounds much in the vegetative ſalt which 
N the growth of plants, and is therefore reckoned 
y fir H. Plat, and others, great improvers of land, 
When mixed with vinegar, it diſperſes pimples and 
py checks inflammations, and cures burns. See 
IMOLIA, 


FuLLERS-tweed, thiſtle, or teazle, in Botany. See TEAzEtt. 
FULLERY, a work-houſe, or place where cloths, &c, are 


fulled or ſcoured. 
The term is principally underſtood of the fulling-mill. 


FULLING, che art, or act of cleanſing, ſcouring, and pref. 


ing cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, to render them ſtronger, 
cloſer, and firmer : called alſo milling. 

Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 56. affures us, that one Nicias, the 
ſon of Hermias, was the firſt inventor of the art of full. 
ing : and it appears by an inſcription quoted by fir G, 
Wheeler, in his Travels through Greece, that this ſame 
Nicias was a governor in Greece in the time of the Ro- 
mans. 

The Ffulling of cloths, and other ſtuffe, is performed by 
a kind of water-mill ; thence called a fulling, or ſcouring 
mill. 

Theſe mills, excepting in what relates to the mill - ſtones 


and hopper, are much the ſame with corn-mills. And 


there are even ſome which ſerve indifferently ſor both 
purpoſes; corn being ground, and cloths fulled, by the 
motion of the ſame wheel. 

Hence in ſome places, particularly France, the fullers are 
called millers; as grinding corn, and milling ſtuffs, at 
the ſame time. 

The principal parts of the fulling mill are, the wheel with 
its trundle ; which gives motion to the tree or ſpindle, 
whoſe teeth communicate it to the peſtles, or ſtampers, 
which are hereby raiſed and depreſſed alternately, accord- 
ing as its teeth catch on, or quit, a kind of latch in the 
middle of each peſtle. The peſtles and troughs are of 
wood ; each trough having at leaſt two, ſometimes three 
peſtles, at the diforetion of the maſter, and according to 
the force of the ſtream of water. 

In theſe troughs are laid the cloths, ſtuffs, &c. intended 
to be 2 : then, letting the current of water fall on the 
wheel, the peſtles are ſucceſlively let fall thereon, and by 
their weight and velocity they ſtamp and preſs the ſtuffs 
very ſtrongly, which by this means become thickened and 
condenſed. 

In the courſe of the operation, they ſometimes make uſe 
of urine, ſometimes of ſuller earth, and ſometimes of 
ſoap. 

8 the ſtuffs to receive the firſt impreſſions of 
the peltle, they are uſually laid in urine; then in fullers- 
earth and water: and laſtly in ſoap, diſſolved in hot wa- 
ter, 

Soap alone would do very well ; but this is expenſive; 
though Fullers earth, in the way of our dreſſing, is ſupe- 
rior to it; but then it muſt be firſt well cleared of all 
ſtones and grittineſs, which are apt to make holes in the 
ſtuff. 

As to urine, it is certainly prejudicial, and ought to be 
entirely diſcarded; not ſo much on account of its ill ſmel!, 
as of its ſharpneſs and ſaltueſs ; which is apt to render 
the ſtuffs dry and harſh. 

The true method of fulling with ſoap is delivered by Mon. 
Colmet, in an authentic memoir on that ſubject, lupport- | 
ed by experiments made by order of the marquis de Lou- 
vois, then ſuperintendant of the arts and manufactorics 
of France. The ſubſtance of which we ſhall here ſub- 
join. 


FULLING, cloth and woollen fluffs, with ſoap, method of. A 


coloured piece of cloth, about forty-five ells, is to be laid 
in the uſual manner, in the trough of a fulling- mill, with- 
out firſt ſoaking it in water, as is commonly practiſed in 
many places. 
To full this trough of cloth, fifteen pounds of ſoap ate 
required; one half of which is to be diſſolved into two 
pails of river or ſpring-water, made as hot as the haud 
can well bear it. This ſolution is to be poured by little 
and little upon the cloth, in proportion as it is laid in 3 
As trough; 


2 
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trough ; and thus it is to be fulled for at leaſt two hours; 
after which it is to be taken out, and ſtretched. 

This done, the cloth is immediately returned into the 
ſame trough, without any freſh ſoap; and there fulled 
two hours more. Then taking it out, they wring it well, 
to expreſs all the greaſe and filth, 

Aſter the ſecond fulling, the remainder of the ſoap is 
melted, as the former, and caſt at four different times, 
on the cloth; remembering to take out the cloth every 
two hours, to ſtretch it, and undo the plaits and wrinkles 
which it has acquired in the trough. When they perceive 
it ſufficiently fulled, and brought to the quality and thick- 
neſs required, they ſcour it out for the laſt time in hot 
water, keeping it in the trough till it be quite clean. 

As to white cloths; becauſe theſe u more eaſily, and 
in leſs time, than coloured ones, a third part of the ſoap 
may be ſpared. 

FULLING of fiockings, caps, & e. may be performed ſome- 
what differently; viz. either with the feet, or the hands; 
on a kind of rack, or wooden machine, either armed with 
teeth of the ſame matter, or elſe with horſes or bullocks 
teeth. 

The ingredients made uſe of herein, are urine, green 
ſoap, white ſoap, and fullers- earth. But water ſoftened 
with chalk is far preferable. - 

Note, woven ſtockings, &c. ſhould be fulled with ſoap 
alone; for thoſe that are knit, fullers-earth may be uſed 
with the ſoap. 

Indeed, it is frequent to full theſe kinds of works with 
the mill, after the uſual manner, of cloths, &c. But that 
is too coarſe and violent a manner, and is apt to damage 
the work, unleſs it be very ſtrong. 

FULLO, in Jchthyology, a name given by Theodore Gaza, 
and others to the TENCH, or black cyprinus, called by the 
Greeks p/ylon. 

FULLONIANTI, in Church Hiftory, heretics who anathe- 
matized all who did not acknowlege, that Chriſt ſuffered 
in his divine nature; or who diſtinguiſhed his human and 
paſſible nature from his divine and impaſſible. 

FULLONICA terra alba, white fuller's earth, in natural 
hiſtory, a name given by ſome authors to the common 
white tobacco-pipe clay. See CIMOLIA alba, 

FULLONUM carduus. Sec IEAZ EL. 

FULMAR, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of procellaria or petrel, 
that inhabits the iſle of St. Kilda z appearing there in No- 
vember and continuing through the whole year, except 

the months of September and October. It lays a large 
white and brittle egg, which is hatched in June. This 
bird is ſuperior in ſize to the common gull ; the bill is 
ſtrong, hooked at the end, and of a yellow colour. The 
noſtrils are compoſed of two large tubes, lodged in one 
ſheath 3 the head, neck, inferior part of the body, and 
tail are white; the back and coverts of the wings aſh-co- 
loured ; the quill feathers duſky, and the legs yellowiſh. 
Inſtead of a black toe, it has only a ſort of ſpur, or ſharp 
ſtraight nail. The food of theſe birds is the blubber or 

fat of whales, of which they are very voracious ; inſo- 
much that the whales are diſcovered at fea by the flights 
of theſe birds; this is ſoon converted into oil and ſpouted 
from their bills in large quantities for their defence and 
for the ſupply of their young. This oil, it is ſaid, has 
been ſucceſsfully uſed in rheumatic caſes, The fulmar is 
of ſingular uſe to the iſlanders, as it ſupplies them with 

dil for their lamps, down for their beds, a delicacy for 
their tables, a balm for their wounds, and a medicine for 
their diſeaſes, The fulmar is allo a certain prognoſticator 


of the change of the wind; becauſe if it comes to land, 


no welt ** is expected for ſome time; and the contrary, 
when it returns and keeps at ſea. Pennant. 
FULMINANT, FuLMiNANs, ot FULMINATING, an 
epithet applied to ſomething that thundeis, or makes a 
noiſe like that of thunder. 
We ſay, Jupiter fulminans, aurum fulminans, pulvis ful- 
minans, Oc. The Jupiter ſulminans and the Jupiter ful- 
gurator ſeem to have been very much of the ſame kind: 
but if they are diſtinguiſhed, we may conſider the former 
as the diſpenſer of the lightnings which are darted from 
the clouds, and the latter as the diſpenſer of thoſe leſſet 


lightnings that only ſhoot about and ſtruggle amidſt the 
clouds, | | 


FuLMINANsS, Aurum. See AURUM. 

Fol MINANs, Pulvis, is a compoſition of three parts of 
nitre, two parts of falt of- tartar, and one of ſulphur. 
Both the aurum and puluis fulminans produce their effect 
principally downwards: in which they differ from gun- 
powder, which aCts in orbem; but principally upwards. 
If they be laid in braſs ladles, and ſo ſet on fire ; after 

fulmination, the ladles will be found often perforated. 

Moreover, this powder does not require to be forcibly 
confined, as gun-powder does, in order to make a great 
exploſion, and the heat muſt be applied to it lowly. We 

map alſo obſerve that ſome inſtanis before its exploſion, a 


light blue flame appears on its ſurface, which is nothing 
elſe than the | gas rg vapours beginning to kindle. No 
more fire or flame is perceived during its fulmination ; 
the exploſion being ſo quick and the commotion ſo violent, 
that the flame is ſuffocated and extinguiſhed as ſoon as 
it is formed, and before it can be perceived. Nor does 


the fulminating powder generally kindle the combuſtible 


bodies in contact with it, becauſe the time of its inflam- 
mation 1s too ſhort. 


FULMINATING damp. See Dany. 

FULMINATING Legion. See THUNDER1NG Legion. 

FULMINATION, in the Romi/h canon law, a ſentence of 
a biſhop, official, or other eccleſiaſtic appointed by the 
pope; whereby it is decreed, that ſome bull, diſpenſation, 
or reſcript, ſent from the pope, ſhall be executed. 
Fulmination is the ſame thing with the verſification, or 
recognition, of a letter, or inſtrument, of a prince in a 
lay court. 

FuLMINATION is alſo uſed for the denunciation, or exe- 

cution, of a ſentence of ANATHEMA, made in public, 
with due ſolemnity. 
In fulminating anathemas, the biſhop who pronounces 
ſentence, is to be clothed in his epiſcopalia, and accom- 
panied with two prieſts in ſurplices ; after ſentence is 
pronounced, they caſt down to the ground the lighted 
wax-tapers which they held in their hands. 

FULMINATION, or FULGURATION, in Chemiſtry, a vehe- 
ment noiſe, or ſhock reſembling thunder, occaſoned by 
the ſudden exploſion and inflammation of divers prepa- 
rations 3 as aurum fulminans, &c. when ſet on fire. 

FULUSCULUM, in Betany, a name given by the ancient 
Romans to a peculiar ſpecies of mullein or N of 
which they uſed to make the wicks of the torches with 
which they kindled their funeral piles. The Greeks for 
the ſame reaſon called this ſpecies necuia. Dioſcorides 
indeed calls it lychnitis, avxvirig3 and Nicander, thryallis, 
Ypvarng, The way they uſed it was this; they beat out 
the ſtalk of the plant, as we do hemp, and when it was 
ſeparated into looſe fibres, they plunged it into melted 
reſin ; this gave it a conſiſtence again, and when cold, it 
was a kind of flambeau. 

FUMADOES, in Commerce, a name given to pilchards, gar- 
baged and ſalted, then hung in the ſmoak and preſled 
ſo called in Spain and Italy, whither they are exported in 

reat abundance. Vide Stat. 14 Car, II. cap. 31. 

FUMAGE, a term uſed in ſome parts of the kingdom, for 
dung, or manuring with dung. | 

FUMAGE, See FUAGE, 

FUMARIA. See FumiToRy. 

FUMER, in Zoology. See POLE-cat. 

FUMET, a term uſed among ſportſmen for the ordure or 
dung of harts : otherwiſe called fewmets. ; 

FUMIGATION, in Medicine, and Chemiſtry, is under- 
ſtood of things taken in the way of fume, or ſmoke; or 
that are turned into ſmoke, or ſteam. 

The fumzgations preſcribed by diſpenſatory writers are re- 
duced to two kinds; the one conducive to health, the 
other only to pleaſure; and of each kind ſome are of 
moiſt, or liquid ingredients, others of dry ones. 
The fumigations for pleaſure are compoſed of fregrant and 
ſweet-ſcented ſubſtances, and are uled in form of pow- 
ders, troches, or medicated candles. The firſt are uſually 
prepared of ſtorax, benjamin, lig num aloes, cinnamon, 
camphor, muſk, ambergris, and civet, mixed in due 
uantities, and all reduced together to a powder. The 
econd kind, or troches, are compoſed of the ſame kind 
of powdercd ingredients, and are made into a paſte with 
a mucilage of gum tragacanth, and then cut into form. 
And the laſt kind, or candle fumigations, are prepared of 
the melted ſweet gums, with labdanum, made up into 
the form of large candles, with as much of the before 
mentioned ſweet ingredients as can be received into the 
maſs. Theſe, though only meant for luxury and pleaſure, 
yet have medicinal virtues ; and as they abound in cordial 
ſubſtances, cannot but revire the ſpirits, and reſiſt con- 
tagion. The moiſt ſumigations of this kind conſiſt of the 
powders before named, blended among a large quantity 
of roſe and orange flower water, and of ſolutions of ſto- 
rax, and other of the ſweet gums, in ſpirit of wipe. 
The fumigations uſed_to reſtore health are of ſeveral kinds. 
Some are meant only as corroboratives, and theſe are 
compoſed of much the ſame ingredients with thoſe uſed 
for pleaſure ; others are uſed to dry vp abundant hu- 
mors, to purge the lungs, or to promote the menſes. In 
all diſorders of the uterus, there ſhould be added to theſe 
fumigations, galbanum, caſtor, and aſſa fœtida. A com- 
mon fumigation is alſo uſed, by throwing tobacco on coals, 
and receiving the ſmoke through a funnel; and to this 
are ſometimes added colt's foot leaves, with other pecto- 
ral herbs, and a little ſulphur. Theſe are very uſeful for 


drying up vlcerations of the lungs, and other diſorders 
of the breaſt, 


The 


FU M FUN 


he moiſt fumigations, for the ſake of health, conſiſt ei- bellows, faſtened to it by means of an iron pin paſſi 
ther of ſome ſimple liquor, ſuch as vinegar, wine, aqua tranſverſely through both. By this contrivance, when 
vit, or roſe-waterz and in ſome caſes, as for the diſ- | the tobacco is lighted, it is not neceſſary to touch the 
culling hard tumors, a red-hot brick, or ſtone, is thrown | heated box; and the bellows ſerves as a handle by which 
into vinegar, and the ſteam is received on the part. This to direct all the neceſſary movements: the whole inſtru. 
is alſo a fumigation often uſed in times of peſtilential con- ment is made of copper. | | 
tagion, and that with great ſucceſs. Decoctions of ute- | Mr. Wriggleſworth, in conſequence of hints and obferya. 
rine herbs are alſo frequently ufed for fumigations in ſe- tions communicated to him by Dr. Cogan, has conſtrued 
veral di'orders of the womb. a ſumigator free from the inconveniences attending thoſe 
Olibanum, amber, ſtorax, and balſam of Tolu, make a already mentioned. The bowl or body of this new in. 
fine dry fumigation for a catarrh * and in hyſteric caſes, | ſtrument is made of caſt braſs, and is large enough to 
great benefit is often found from holding the head, with contain about an ounce and a half of tobacco. The pipe 
the mouth open, over a hot ſolution of an ounce of aſſa E che lower part of it is bored out of a 
ſcetida in a pint of ſtrong wine - vinegar. | id piece of braſs, and alſo thoſe to which each extremi 
A northern phyſician has an expreſs treatiſe to juſtify the | of the leathern tube is affixed. The cover is kkewif, 
uſe of fumigations in many caſes. ; made of caſt braſs; from the upper extremity of which 
Lt is dangerous taking mercury by fumigation, This fu- projects a neck about an inch and a half in length, the 
migation is a kind of potential calcination ; the vapour of | opening or bore of it being about half an inch in dia- 
mercury, laid on the fire, corroding and reducing into a meter. The cover is fixed to the box by means of two 
calx the little laminz of metals ſuſpended over it. | | - nitches made on each fide of a circular ridge or edge, 
Fumigations with cinnabar have often been recommended | admitting two ears, that project from the upper part of 
as very efficacious in ſome of the worſt circumſtances of | the box, which by a circular motion Jotk upon the brim. 
the venereal diſeaſe. From a caſe related in the Medic. The nozzle of the bellows is accurately adapted to the 
Ei. Edinb. vol iv. art. 8. it appears, that this practice neck of the cover, and is about an inch and a half or two 
may be attended with very violent effects. Half a dram inches long; the lower end of the nozzle is rounded and 
of faQtitious cinnabar burnt under the noſe and mouth of | ſmooth, like the lower extremity of a glyſter-pipe, and 
the patient, is there mentioned as having raiſed a ſpitting | perforated like a cullender, in oder to prevent the aſhes 
in three hours. of the tobacco from riſing into the bellows. The bel. 
FumiGATION, feder of, was invented at Moſcow, in lows are faſtened upon the cover or lid in a manner ſimi. 
1771, for preventing the infection of the plague. It is | lar to the preceding; an ear projects from the upper part 
repared of different degrees of ſtrength in the follow- | of the neck, and is admitted into a nitch, in a circular 
ing manner: 1. Take leaves of juniper, juniper-betries | rim, upon the nozzle. The pipe projecting from the 
pounded, ears of wheat, guaiacum wood pounded, or, | lower extremity of the bowl, locks into the croſs-pipe to 
if this cannot be had, the cones of pines or firs, of each which the leathern tube is affixed, in the manner of 2 
fix pounds; common fa't-petre pounded, eight pounds; | bayonet. By this kind of faſtening the whole apparatus 
{ulphur pounded, fix pounds; Smyrna tar or myrrh, or, may be made ready in the ſpace of a minute, and forms 
inſtead of this, the common tar of pines and firs, two | one compact body, free from the hazard of falling in 
pounds; mix all theſe ingredients together, and the pieces, and thus interrupting the operation; and yet ei- 
will produce a P00D of the powder, of the firſt ſtrength. ther part may be taken off when the occaſion requires, 
2. Take ſouthernwood or mugwort, cut into ſmall pieces, | with the utmoſt eaſe and expedition. The bowl is in- 
five pounds; leaves of juniper, cut in the ſame manner, cloſed in a thick caſe of wood, removeable at pleaſure 
| | four pounds; janiper berries pounded, three pounds; which ſecures the hand from injury duting - whole 
A common falt-petre pounded, four pounds ; fulphur proceſs. The ſame ingenious artiſt * alſo conſtructed 
pounded, two pounds and a half; Smyrna tar or myrth, a machine, ſo formed as to contain the above deſcribed 
one pound and a half; mix theſe together, and they will fumigator, with every requiſite for beginning an opera- 


yield half a eo0D of the powder of the ſecond ſtrength. 
The efficacy of the powder of fumigation was tried on 
ten male factots under ſentence of death, who were con- 
fined three weeks in a lazarette, and expoſed in every 
poſſible way to the infection of the plague, and none of 
them were at all injured by it. 


FuUMIGATION is alſo uſed for the act of making a ſuſpend- 


ed body receive the fumes or ſteams of one or more other 
bodies, in order to calcine it, to correct it, or impart to 
it ſome new quality. 

Ceruſs is made by the fumigation, or vapour, ef vinegar, 
gnawing and corroding plates of lead. | 


inſtrument uſed for injecting clyiters of the ſmoke of to- 


bacco. Clyſters of this kind have been applied in the 


ILIAC paſſion, in the HERNIA incarcerata, and in other 
caſes of an obſtinate conſtipation, or obſtruction of the 
bowelsz and as they are admirably adapted to excite the 
ſuſpended or extiemely languid periſtaltic motion of the 
inteſtines, which are reckoned among the moſt irritable 
parts of the body, and are allowed to retain the vital in- 
fluence longer than any other, they have been peculiarly 
ſerviceable in caſes of recovery from apparent death by 
DROWNING, &c. The inſtrument commonly uſed for 
the injection of theſe clyſters is formed with an iron or 
braſs capſula for containing a certain quantity of tobacco, 
to which capſula are faſtened two pipes; one of them 
made of bone, to be inſerted into the anus; and the other 
of ivory, in the ſhape of that end of the trumpet which 
is applied to the mouth; by means of which the ſmoke 
of the burving tobacco in the capſula is forced through 
the firſt pipe into the anus. The Dutch have made the 


FUMIGATOR, formed of fumus, ſmoke, in Surgery, an | 


tion in the recovery of perſons apparently drowned, &c, 
ſuch as brandy, ſalt, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, tinder-box, 
flint and ſteel, and cloths to rub the body. This ma- 


chine is light and portable, being not much larger than a 


caſe of ſurgical inſtruments, Reports of the Humane 
Society, 1775, p. 82, &c. 


FUMING, in Metaliurgy, the firſt calcination of the ores 


of metals, intended to diveſt them of their ſulphurs. Sce 
ROASTING, 


FUMITORY, Fumaria, in Botany, a genus of the diade!- 


phia hexanadria claſs : the empalement of the flower is 
compoſed of two equal oppoſite leaves; the flower is of 
the ringent kind, approaching nearly to the butterfly 
flowers ; the upper lip is plain, obtuſe, and reflexed ; 
the neCtarium at the baſe is obtuſe and little prominent; 
the under lip is like the upper, but the baſe is keel- 
ſhaped ; the chaps of the flower are four-cornered, and 
perpendicularly bifid ; there are two equal broad ſtamina 
in each flower, included in che two lips, each being termi- 
nated by three ſummits; in the centre is ſituated an ob- 
long germen, which afterward becomes a ſhort pod with 
one cell, including roundiſh ſeeds. There are twelve ſpe- 
cies. Miller. 

The common fumitery, which is frequent in our gardens 
and corn-helds, and flowers from April to June, is 
eſteemed a very great medicine in obſtructions of the liver 
and ſpleen ; it attenuates ſerous, bilious, and aduſt hu- 
maurs, and carries them gently off by ſtoo! and urine. 
It is famous for the ſcurvy, and is alſo given, in infuſion, 


in the jaundice, and in the itch, and all other cutaneous 
diſorders, 


FUNAMBULUS, among the Romans, was what we call 
a rope-DANCER, and the Greeks ſchænobates. 
The term is alſo uſed for ſuch as, letting themſelves down 
by a rope, or cord, make their eſcape out of a city, or 


bowl of this inſtrument large enough to contain three 
fourths of an ounce of tobacco; it is conſtructed of 
wood, lined with braſs or tin, and covered by a top of | 


wood lined in the ſame manner; the top is ſcrewed upon 
the other; the inſtrument is uſed by means of a wooden 
tube or blow-pipe, ſcrewed'to the top, and adapted ei- 
ther to the mouth, or to a pair of ' bellows. The inſtcu- 


ment uſed by the French is compoſed of a box reſembling | 


the bowl of a pipe, covered N a lid, at the upper part 


of which is a hole or chimney, for giving air to the to- 
bacco at pleaſure.” From the ſide of this cover proceeds 


a tube, about four inches in length, incorporated with it, 
und adapted at the other extremity to the end of à flex- 


ible tube. At the lower part of this box is inſerted a kind | 
of tubular handle, which admits the nozzle of a pait of 


lace beſieged, as is obſerved by Du-Cange. 
Julias Capitolinus, and Horace, make mention of Ju- 


nambuli. Acron on Horace aſſures us, that it was the 


orator Meſſala who firſt introduced the word funambulus, 
in lieu of ſchænobates, uſed by the Greeks, For the 
Greeks ſeem to have had ſame of tbeſe rope-dancers from 
the firſt inſtitution of their ſcenic games, which are ſaid 
to have been invented about the time of Icarius, father 
of Erigone; or of Dionyſius, ſurnamed Liber Pater, 
whom Theſeus fiſt introduced into Athens. 

At Rome, the funambuli firſt appeared under the conſu- 
late of Sulpicius Pæticus and Liciojus Stolo, who ww 
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the firſt introducers of the ſcenic repreſentations, It is 
added, that they were firlt exhibited in the iſland of the 
Tiber; and that the cenſors Meſſala and Caſſius after- 
wards promoted them to the theatre. 

In the Floralia, or ludi Florales, held under Galba, there 
were funambulatory elephanes, as we are informed by 
Suctonius. Nero alſo ſhewed the like, in honour of his 
mother Agrippina. Vopiſcus relates the ſame of the 
time of Carinus and Numerianus. 

There was a funambulus, it ſeems, who performed at the 
time when the Hecyra of Terence was acted; and the 
poer complains, that the ſpectacle prevented the people 
from attending to his comedy; Ita populus ſtudio flupidus 
i funambulo animum occuparet. 

FUNC TION, the act of — ſomething for which the 
agent was appointed, or which he was obliged to. ; 
Thus we ſay, the ſtomach performs its function, i, e. di- 
geſts well ; the fumes of wine diſturb the brain in the 

rformance of its ſungtions. | : 
Phyſicians divide the functions of the human body into 
vital, natural, and animal, ; 

FuxcT1ons, vital, are thoſe neceſſary to life; and with- 
out which it cannot ſubſiſt : as, the actions of the heart, 

rain, lunge, &c. 

1 maturol, are thoſe which change the ſood, 
&c, ſo as to aſſimilate it to our own nature : ſuch are the 
ations of the viſcera, and the veſſels which receive, re- 
tain, ſecern, &c. the humours. a 

FUNCTIONS, animal, are thoſe without which we cannot 
perceive, will, remember, &c. Such are feeling, ſee- 
ing, imagining, judging, paſſions, voluntary motion, &c. 

FuncT10N is allo uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of the of- 
fices, duties, or occupations a perſon is engaged in. 
he ations of an ambaſſador muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
his functions; the one regard his character, the other 
his perſon. : : 

FoxcTtion. The term fun#71on is uſ-d in algebra, for an 
analytical expreſſion any way compounded of a variable 
quantity, and of numbers, or conſtant quantities : there- 
fore every analytical expreſſion, in which, beſides a va- 
riable quantity x, there are conſtant quantities, is a func- 
tion of x. Thus a+3x, = Axx, ax+byY/aa—xx, 
, &c. are funttions of x. 
The difference of fun#ioms conſiſts in the manner in 
which they are compounded; and depends, therefore, 
upon the operations by which quantities may be com- 
pounded and mixed. Theſe operations are, addition, 
ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, the raifing to 
powers, and extraction of roots, to which the reſolution 
of equations ought to be referred. Beſide theſe opera- 
tions, which are called algebraical, there are other tranſ- 
cendental ones; ſuch as exponential, logarithmic, and 
many others, ariſing from the inverſe method of fluxions. 
Functions may ariſe from the moſt ſimple and analytical 
operations: thus we have the multiple funttions 22, 32, 
, az, &c. and the powers of z, as x“, z*, zt, z—1, 
&c. are called functions. 

Functions a: e divided into algebraical and tranſcendental : 
algebraical fundtions are thoſe formed by algebraic ope- 
rations only; ſuch are thoſe above ſpecified, except cx, 
which belongs to the following ſpecies. 

Tranſcendental fiuctiens are thoſe formed by tranſcen- 
dental operations: ſuch are exponential quantities ot 
powers, the exponents of which are variable quantities; 
whereas, in algebraic function; the exponents are always 
conſtant quantities, 

It is to be obſerved as to tranſcendental functions, that 
thoſe functions only of a variable quantity are to be deem- 


ed tranſcendental, which not only enter the compoſition |. 


with, but alſo effect the variable quantity: thus if z ſig- 
niſies a circular acc, or a logarithm, then will c, and 
the like expreſſions, be tranſcendental functions of x. But 
if the tranſcendental operacion appertains only to con- 
ſtant quantities, the funetion is no more than algebraic : 
thus if c denote the circumference of a circle, the radius 
of which is = 1, c will be a tranſcendental quantity, 
and yet the expreſſions c+2z, c*, 4z< are but algebraic 
functions of x. Some indeed have doubted whether 25 
oupht to be ranked among algebraic fun#ons, or not; 
but the doubt is of ſmall weight. And ſome chooſe to 
call the powers of z, the exponents of which are irra- 
tional numbers, inter/cendent funellons: thus, à is an 
interſcendent function of x. 

On the ſubje& of /unfions, their diviſions, transforma- 
tions, explication by infinite ſeries, &c. Mr. Euler ſhould 
be conſulted, who has treated this matter very fully in 
the firſt chapter of his Analyſ. Infinitorum, 


FUND, FunDus, a Latin term, uſed for the bottom of |. 


2 things 3 and particularly of certain parts of the 
ody. | 


Fun of the eye, Fux pus oculi, is that part poſſeſſed by the 


choroides and retina. 


Vol. II. Ne 143. 
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| The images of objects are repreſented in an inverted fitu« 
ation, in the fund of the eye. See Vistow. 

Fux pus uteri, or bottom of the tomb, is the body or prin- 
cipal partthereof; ſo called in contra diſtinction to the cer- 
vix, or neck; the ofculum, or mouth; and the vagina, 
or —_ See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. a. fg. 
11. i. d. | 

FUnDUs ve/ice, or bottom of the Bladder, is the cavity there- 
of, wherein the urine is contained. In men it is placed 
over the rectum; and in women over the matrix. 

FUND of the gall bladder, the flomach, & c. Sec Car L- 
bla ider, STOMACH, &c. 


Fuxpus plantæ is that part of a plant, where the flalk juſt 
meets and joins the root. 

Fux pus c&{t is the point oppoſite to the point of culmina- 
tion; or the point of the ecliptic, wherein it is intet- 
ſeed by the meridian beneath the horizon. 

FunD, in Commerce, is uſed for the capital or ſtock of a 
merchant, company, or corporation ; or the ſum of mo- 
ney that they put into trade. 

In this ſenſe we ſay abſolutely, the funds, the public 
funds, meaning the Hock of the great companies, or cot- 
porations, as the Bank, South-ſea, Eaſt-India, &c. 

FunDs, public, are the taxes appropriated by parliament to 

the ſupport of civil government, and the payment of the 
principal and intereſt of money borrowed for public ſer- 
vices. "Theſe funds, in Britain, have been all formed 
into the four following claſſes or diviſions: the AGGRE- 
GATE fund, the SOUTH SEA Fund, the GENERAL Fund, 
and the S1NKING Fund. Of all theſe, but more eſpe- 
cially the laſt, we ſhall give an account in the order in 
which they have been now named. 
The a2grrgate fund was eſtabliſhed by an act of Geo. I. 
cap. 12. in 1715. It had this name given it, becauſe it 
conſiſted of a great variety of taxes and ſurpluſſes of 
taxes and duties which were in that year conſolidated, 
and given as a ſecurity for the diſcharge of the intereſt 
and principal of debts due to the Bank of England, and 
ſome other public debts; and alſo for the payment of 
120,000. per ann. to the civil liſt, Into this fund are 
brought the two thirds and one half ſubſidy of tonnage 
and poundage; half the inland duties on tea and coffee; 
the houſe- money granted by the 7th of Will. III. the 
duty-on hops; the duties on low wines, brandy, and 

Britiſh ſpirits ; all arrears of land taxes; all publ:c mo- 
nies not appropriated; the ſurpluſſes of the nine-penny 
exciſe, of the five ſevenths of the Bank nine-penny 
exciſe, of the revenues in the annuity acts of the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th of queen Anne, &c. and, by an act of the 1ſt 
of Geo. III. all the duties conſtituting the revenue of 
the civil liſt, The whole produce or income of this fund 
had been for a few years before 1778 about 2,600,000/. 
per ann, 

The South Sea fund was eſtabliſhed, by ſtat. 3 Geo. I. 
cap. 9. in 1716; and is fo called, becauſe apyropriated 
to pay the intereſt of the South Sea company's capital. 
It conſiſts of a duty on candles, and certain impoſts on 
wines, vinegar, tobacco, and Eaſt India goods. Its pro- 
duce of late has been about half a million per ann. 

The general fund was alſo eſtabliſhed, by ſtat. 3 Geo. I. 
cap. 7. in 1716, and conſiſts of a ſublidy on goods ex- 
ported; a tax on hackney-coaches and chairs z duties on 
ſoap, hides, ſtamps, and policies of inſurance; 70o!. 
per week letter-money; a moiety of the inland duties on 
tea and coffee; and 39,8551. per annum out of the he- 
reditary exciſe on beer for bankers annuities. All theſe 
taxcs and payments have for ſome years amounted to a 
little more than a million per ann. and are appropriated 
to the diſcharge of the intereſt of 7, 808, o8 7. (originally 
10,000,000/.) capital ſtock of South-lea annuities, toge= 
ther with charges of management, 

All that remained of the produce of the taxes thus di- 
geſted into theſe three funds, after ſatisfying the charges 
upon them, was in the ſame year (or 1716) carried into 
a fourth fund, to which was given the name of the /int- 
ing fund, becauſe appropriated to the purpoſe of ſinking 

the public debts. The words of the act of the 3d of 

Geo. I. which eſtabliſhed this fund, are, All the mo- 

& nies to raiſe from time to time, as well of the exceſs 

and ſurplus of an act made this ſeſſion for redeeming 

the 2 of the Bank of England; and of the excels 
or ſurplus by virtue of one other act made likewiſe 
this ſeſſion for redeeming the funds of the South Sea 
company; as alſo, ef the exceſs or ſurplus of the du— 
ties and revenues by this act appropriated as alore- 
ſaid ; and the overplus monies of the ſaid gener al /urd 
by this act eſtabliſhed ; ſhall be appropriated to the 
difcharging the principal and intereſt of ſuch national 

% debts as were incurred before the 25th of December, 

* 1716, and are declared to be national debts; and to 

or for no other uſe, intent, er purpoſe whatſoever.” 

| The operations and progreſs of this /nting fund form fo 
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important a part of the hiſtory. of Britain, that a more 


articular account of it will be. here proper. 
3 its eſtabliſhment there bad exiſted many ſmaller 
funds of the ſame nature; that is, ſuch duties or taxes 
had been provided for paying the intereſts of particular 
loans, as afforded furpluſſes by which the principal it- 
ſelf was to be gradually redeemed: this was the com- 
mon practice in the reigns of king William and queen 
Anne. Moſt of the public duties were given for terms 
of years; and at the end of thoſe terms they ceaſed of 
courſe, unleſs continued for farther terms by new acts of 
parliament : and, in general, it was provided, when any 
money was raiſed, that the principal ſhould be cancelled 
either by time, as in the caſe of the ſale of long and 
ſhort annuitics, or by the ſurpluſſes of the duties charged 
with the payment of the intereſt. This was an excellent 
plan; but it was by no means carried ſteadily into execution. 
In the year 1720, moſt of the long and ſhort annuities 
were converted into redeemable perpetuities, at the ex- 
pence of above three millions; and the ſurpluſſes of the 
duties charged with particular loans were often ſo broken 
into, by being either charged with new loans before they 
had cancelled the old, or ſpent on current ſervices, as to be 
rendered incapable of anſwering the end intended by them. 
In conſequence partly of this bad management, the pub- 
lic debts at the . of the houſe of Hanover were 
ſo much increaſed as to be generally reckoned inſupport- 
able; and their reduction was made one of the firſt ob- 
jets of parliamentary attention. 'This gave riſe, in 
1716, to the inſtitution of the fund of which we are 
giving an-account, the father of which was (as has been 
generally ſaid) fir Robert Walpole, but, in reality, the 
earl of Stanhope. All the taxes, except the land-tax, 
and five pence per buſhel malt-tax, were now made per- 
py and diſtributed into the three funds which have 

een deſcribed, the ſurpluſſes of which, for ever after- 
wards, were to be held ſacred, and to be applied invio- 
lably, according to the words of the act jult recited, to 
the redemption of the national debt. Theſe taxes have 


been always voted by parliament from year to year: they 


are, on this account, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
annual taxes, and wholly employed, as far as they will 
go, in bearing the current expences of every year. 

A conſiderate perſon might have ſuſpected, that tlie ſame 
cauſes which had rendered former partial appropriations 
ineffectual, would deſtroy the efficacy of this. There 
_— however, to be reaſon for hoping the contrary : 
or, 

Firſt, the future happineſs and glory of the kingdom, 
were thought to depend on this appropriation ; and the 
law which eſtabliſhed it was declared to be a fundamental 
law of the realm. In conformity to this, ſecondly, the 
words of this law were made as = as they could well 
be; and, in order to give additional force to it, a repe- 
tition of it, in the ſame words, was inſerted in an act of 
the 5th of Geo. I. cap. 3. Particular notice ſhould be 
taken of theſe words: they order that all the ſurpluſſes 
of the taxes then made perpetual, ſhall be applicd to the 
diſcharge of the public debts, and “ to no other uſe or 
& intent whatever.” When, therefore, a debt had been 
paid off, the addition ariſing from that payment to the 
ſurpluſſes (or the annuity diſengaged by it) became a 
part of the fund, and, together with it, was to be em- 
ployed in diſcharging farther debts. And the ſame being 
true of every ſucceſhve annuity diſengaged by every pay- 
ment, the fund, if never miſapplied, muſt neceſſarily 
have operated in ſinking the public debt, in the ſame 
manner that money accumulates, when put out to bear 
compound intereſt. And in this way this fund did in 
fact operate for a few years. While in its infancy, it was 
watched over with great care; the improvement, and the 
inviolable application of it, were recommended in moſt 
of the ſpezches from the throne, and echoed back in 
the addteſſes of the houſe of commons. It is particu- 
larly obſervable, that ſo well did our miniſters then un- 
deritand the nature and importance of this Fund, that 
rather than encroach upon it, they frequently borrowed 
money in order to defray the neceſſary expences of go- 
vernment, From ſome publications in 1726 it appears, 
that ſome perſons had been led to app:chend this zeal of 
the miniſtry would not be permanent, becauſe it was 
not their intereſt to pay off the public debt, on account 
of the dependence and influence created by it. In an- 
ſwering this objection, the writers on the ſide of the 
court called ſuch an apprehenſion an indecent jealouſy, 
and took upon them to aſſure the public, * that in no 
<< poſſible exigence of affairs could our miniſters ever 
„% approve of or recommend the alienation of the /inking 


fund.“ Happy would it have been for Britain had 
this proved true: but in a little time it appeared, that 
the apprehenſions which had been ſtyled indecent jea- 
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louſies, were too well grounded. Men in power came 
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ſoon to ſee, that this fund was advancing too faſt in ite 
operations, and to change their zeal for it into a reſolu- 
tion to deſtroy it: this will abundantly appear from the 
following facts. 
Charging the income of the ſinking fund with the pay- 
ment of the intereſt of new loans, is an encroachment 
upon it, no leſs ſubverſive of its efficacy than depriving 
it of groſs ſumsz there being no difference between 
taking from it the annual intereſt of a ſum, and that ſum 
itſelf. Between the years 1727 and 1732 ſeveral en. 
croachments of this kind had been made upon it; but 
being of a leſs obvious nature, they paſſed without meet. 
ing with any particular oppoſition. The finiſhing blow 
was given it in the year 1733. In that year, in order to 
keep the land-tax at one ſhilling in the pound, as it had 
been the year before, it was neceſſary either to borrow 
half a million for the current ſervice, or to take this ſum 
from the /inking fund. The laſt method was choſen, 
and propoſed by ſir Robert Walpole to the houſe of 
commons, Long and warm debates enſued. A propofal 
to alienate, in a time of profound peace, a /und which 
the law had made facred, and the alienation of which 
no poſſible exigence of public affairs could juſtiſy, only tor 
the ſake of keeping the land-tax for one year at one 
ſhilling in the pound, juſtly kindled the indignation of 
the patriotic party. They urged the prohibition of the 
law, the faith of parliament, and the ſecurity of the 
kingdom. I he propoler of the alienation was reminded 
of his inconſiſtency and treachery, in endeavouring to 
beat down that very monument of glory which he had 
boaſted of having erected for himſelt; and fir John 
Barnard warned him, that he was drawing upon him- 
ſelf the curſes of poſterity. But all arguments were 
vain. 'The miniſtry pleaded that the landed intereſt 
wanted caſe; that there was no occaſion for being in a 
hurry to pay the national debt; and that the circum- 
ſtances of the kingdom had altered ſo much ſince the 
eltabliſhment of the /inking fund, that the competition 
then among the public creditors was, not who ſhould be 
firſt, but who ſhould be laſt paid. Thus argued, among 
others, fir Robert Walpole. His reaſons prevailed ; and 
the houſe of commons, not uſed to retute him any thing, 
conſented. 
The practice of alienating the /int:ng fund having been 
thus begun, went on of courſe. In the next year, or 
1734, 1, 200, oool. was taken from it. In 1735, and 
1730, it was anticipated and mortgaged. 
Thus expired,' after an exiſtence of a few years, the 
ſinking fund; that ſacred bleſſing (as it was once thought) 
and the nation's only hope. Could it have eſcaped, ir 
would long before this time have cafed Britain of all its 
debts, and left it a ſafe and happy country. 
In order to obtain a juſter ſenſe of this, let us here com- 
pare what it would have done had it never been mitap- 
plied, with what it has done. | 
Though the act that eſtabliſhed it was paſſed, as already 
ſaid, in 1716, it did not begin its operations till 1719, 
when three quarters of a million in old exchequer bil.s 
were paid off with it. The intermediate time had been 
employed in laying the foundations of this fund, aud 
providing an income for it, by a general reduction of 
the public debts, from an intereſt of fix per cent. and 
other higher intereſts, to five per cent. What made this 
reduction then practicable was a rapid fall of the iuteteſt 
of money, which begun (in conſequence of an increaſe 
of trade producing an influx of money) a little before 
the acceſſion. The legal intereſt of money was reduced 
in 1714, from fix to five per cent. and the means uſed by 
government for accomplithiag this reduction were, firlt, 
the addition (at Michaelmas 1717) of the interelt of 
ſome debts bearing five per cent. to the principal, in 
order to make uſe of the produce of the taxes which 
ſhould have paid the intereſt, in diſcharging the bankers 
debt and ſome other debcs bearing fix per cent. 
Secondly, loans of five per cent. obtained chiefly from 
the Bank, and the South Sea company, to pay olf ſuch 
of the public creditors as did not chuſe to accept a lower 
intereſt than (ix per cent. ; 
Aſter this reduction, the three funds, before deſcribe, 
produced a ſurplus of above half a million per annum. 
In 1727 this ſurplus was increaſed to 939. 10 “. and in 
1733 (the year when the practice of alicuating it egen) 
it had been increaſed ſo much by the redemptions male 
with it, and by a ſecond reduction of intereſt in 1727 
from five to four per cent. that its medium for five years 
had been 1,212,000). per annum. Had it, from the year 
1732, been allowed to increaſe beyond this (excep! from 
the intereſt of debts paid by it), and bcen applied for tg 
firſt twenty-five years to the payment of debts bearing 
four per cent. intereſt, and afterwards to the paymen* 
of debts beating three per cent. it would in the pretent 


year (1779) have completed the redemption of ous 
hundred 
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hundred and forty-nine millions of debt, leaving the 
public, during this whole period, in poſſeſſion of all the 
ſurpluſſes which have ariſen in the revenue beyond 
1,212,000/. except thoſe produced by redemptions. It 
is not poſſible to conceive the beneficial effects with which 
this would have been attended, or the vigour which 
would have been all along given to public credit by ſuch 
a fund, and by the proſpect it would have given of the 
total annihilation in this year of almoit all the public 
debts, and the diſengagement of taxes bringing in above 
five millions per ann. to be either aboliſhed, or (ſhould 
a war prove neceſſary) to be continued a few years longer 
for carrying it on without making any addition to the 
public burdens. No perſon who duly attends to this, 
and wiſhes well to England, can avoid execrating the 
policy which firſt produced, and has ſince continued, 
the alienation of the Anting fund, and converted an ex- 
pedient for ſaving the kingdom, into a ſupply for extra- 
vagance, and a ſupport of corruption and deſpotiſm. 
This, however, is a policy which it may be expected 
men in power will always uſe when they can; for few 
of them have ever ſhewn themſelves ſuperior to the temp- 
tations of power, or virtuous enough to avoid uſing al 
means to ſtrengthen and extend it. 
Many ſchemes of different kinds have teen formed for 
paying the public debts; and certain it is, that nothing 
can be of more importance. But the nature of things 
doth not admit of any method of doing this io expeditiouſly 
and eſfectually as an unalienable /inking fund; ior in ſuch 
a fun (it has been ſhewn) money is improved at com- 
ound intereſt, and therefore in the molt perfect manner. 
The writers, therefore, who have employed themſelves 
in contriving ſuch ſchemes might have ſpared their la- 
bour. The beſt of ali ſchemes has been long known and 
eltabliſhed, and received all the weight and efficiency 
which could be given it by the moſt folemn acts of le- 
giſlature. But no. legiſlature can give ſecurity againſt 
itſelf. No parliament can do any thing which it may 
not undo, eſpecially if under any undue influence. 
We have now ſeen what the /inking fund would have 
done, had it ſuited the views of the Britiſh miniſtry in 
1733 to ſuffer it to go on with its operations. Let us 
next compare this with what it has done. 
In 1737 and 1738, a million of the ſtock of Bank an- 
nuitics and two millions of the ſtock of South Sea annui- 
ties were redeemed with it. For twelve years after 1738, 
it was wholly applied to the current expences of every 
year. In 1749, the intereſt of near fiſty-eight millions 
of the public debts was reduced from four to three one 
half per cent, intereſt ſor ſeven years, and afterwards to 
three per cent, for ever; and by this third reduction, an 
addition was made to the /inking fund of near 600,000!. 
per ann. But notwithſtanding this addition, no more 
than three millions of the public debts were redeemed 
by it, during the interval of peace between the years 
1748 and 1756. 
By an act of the 25th of Geo. II. 1752, a change was 
made in the /inking fund, which it is neceflary to men- 
tion. 
Before this act the /inking fund conſiſted only of the clear 
ſurpluſſes of the aggregate, the general, and the South Sea 
company's funds. By the war, which began in 1740, there 
was an addition made to the public debt of near thirty-two 
millions. This occafioned a great increaſe of taxes; and the 
practice was, whenever any new tax produced leſs than 
the intereſt with which it was charged, to make good the 
deficiency out of the /inking fund, and afterwards to re- 
place the ſum taken from it out of the ſupplies for the 
following year. But whenever a tax produced more than 
the charge upon it, the overplus, inſtead of being carried 
to the /inking fund, was made a part of the ſupplies for 
the year. By the act juſt mentioned, all the new taxes, 
together with all the annuities to the payment of which 
they had been appropriated, were ordered to be carried 
into the ſinking fund, and formed into one general ac- 
count. Moſt of the new taxes having proved deficient, 
this fund at firit loſt more than it gained by the change 
ut the lo's was afterwards more than made up; brit, 


by the faving which was produced by the reduction of | 


terett from three one halt per cent. to three per cent. 
in 1757; and ſecondly, by the addition, in che fame 
year, of the {alt-dutics to this fund, after they had com- 
pleted the redemption of a million with which they had 
been charged in 1745. 

The war which began in 1756, added ſeventy-one mil- 
lions and a half to the public debts. This produced a 
new incrcaſe of taxes, which (in conformity to the con- 
lolidating act jult mentioned) have been brought to the 
gereral ſirking fund account, together with the annuities 
or intereſts with the payment of which they are charged. 
And it is now the conſtant practice, whenever a uew 


fund or tax is created for paying the intereſt of a loan, | 


| 
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to carry both into the finting fund; in conſequence of 
which this fund gains when the tax happens to produce 


more, but loſes when it produces leſs than the intereſt 


which it has been given to pay. The ſinking ſund, there- 
fore, which, before the conſolidating act, conſiſted only 
of the ſurpluſſes of the aggregate, general, and South- 


| fea company's funds, conſiſts now of the clear ſurplus of 


all the appropriated taxes. There is but one tax ex- 
cepted ; and that is, the additional tax upon houſes and 
windows, granted in 1758 towards paying the intereſt 
of four millions and a haif then borrowed. This tax 
has never been made a part of the-fitig fund; and, 
having always proved deficient to the amount of about 
45,000/. per ann. the dehciency is conſtantly made good 
by the filing fund, and afterwards replaced from the 
ſupplies. 

Before the laſt reduction of the intereſt of the public 
debts, the fnking fund, having fuſfered greatly from va- 
rious encroackments upon it, produced little more than 
a million per ann. But after this reduction, and its in- 
creaſe by the addition of the ſalt- duties, it produced near 
two millions per ann. In 1764 it produced at Michael- 
mas, after making good deficiencies, 2,105,000/. nearly. 
For five years atter 1764, its average produce, reckoned 
to Chriſt mas in every year, was 2,224,780/. For five 
years, ended in 1744, its average produce was 2,610,7 59/. 
in 1575, it produced 2,917,869“. In 1776, 3,166,51 71. 
In 1777 it was charged with au annuity of 1c0,000!/, per 
ann. to the Civil liſt; and, after paying this annuity and 
haif a year's intereſt of five millions borrowed in that 
year, it produced nearly 2,700,000), In 1778 it was 
taken at three millions : but did not produce, after pay- 
ing the ſaid annuity, and making good the intereſts uf 
the new loans in 1777 and 1778, more than two. 

It appears from this detail, that ſince the peace in 1763 
the income of the /nkrng Fund has increaſed conſiderably. 
The cauſes of this. have been partly the falling in of life- 
annuities, and the greater productiveneſs of the taxes 
occaſioned by the increaſe of luxury. But the principal 
cavſe has been the falling in of the intereſt of about ten 
millions and a half of the public debts, which had been 
diſcharged during the twelve years of peace between 
1763 and 1775. This diminution of the public debts 
has been made not by the ſinting ſund, but by a con- 
tribution from the Eaſt India company of 400,000/. per 
ann. begun in 1768, and continued for five years; by 
the profits of ten lotteries z by the compoſition for main- 
taining French priſoners ; ſale of French prizes taken 
before the declaration of war in 1756; and other extra- 
ordinary receipts, amounting in all to above eight mil- 
lions. This fund, therefore, did not pay off more than 
two millions and a half, the reſt of ics produce having 
been employed in bearing the expences of the peace eſta- 
bliſhment, which, during this period, was nearly double 
to what it had been in any former period. | 

To the ſum juſt mentioned, add three millions paid off 
in the peace between 1748 and 175, and three millions 
paid off in 1730 and 1737, and it will appear that the 
whole amount of the public debts paid off by the ne- 
ing fund, ſince its ſirſt alienation in 1733, is only cight 
millions and a half; whereas it has been ſhewn, that had 
only 1.212, 000. per ann. of it been applied inviolably 
to the redemption of the public debts, one hundred and 
forty-nine millions would have been paid, and conle- 
quently the nation exiricated and ſaved. 


It has been ſaid, that when money is wanted for defray- 


ing public expences, it makes no difference whether it is 
obtained by diverting the /nking fund, or by a new loan. 
There cannot be a worſe fallacy than this. Money in a 
fenking fund, if never alienated, is improved at com- 
pound intereſt; but, when procured by a loan, bears 
only ſimple intereſt. A nation, therefore, whenever ir 
applies the income of ſuch a fund to current expences 
rather than the redemption of its debts, chuſes to loſe 
the benefit of compound intereſt in order to avoid pay- 
ing ſimple intereſt ; aud the loſs in this caſe is equal to 
the difference between the increaſe of money at com- 
pound and ſimple intereſt, The following calculation 
will ſhew what this difference is. 

One penny put out at our Haviour's birth to five per cent. 
compound intereſt, would, beſore the preſent year 1779, 
have increaſed to a greater ſum than would be contained 
in a hundred and fifty millions of carths, all ſolid gold. 
But, if put out to ſimple intercit, it would, in the ſame 
time, bave amounted to no more than ſeven ſhillings and 
ſix pence. All governments that alienate funds deſtined 
for reimburſements, chuſe to improve money in the laſt 
rather than the firſt of theſe ways. See, on the ſubject 
of this article, Dr. Price's Appeal to the Public on the 
Subject of the National Debt. Alſo his Obſervations on 
Reverſionary Payments, &c. chap. iii. And additional 
Obſervations on Civil Liberty, part iii. 
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animal voids his excrements. 


FUNDAMENTAL, ſomething that ſerves as a baſe, reſt, 


ſupport, or foundation, for any thing. 

The apoſtles creed contains the fundamental points of re- 
ligion. 

The Salic law is the fundamental law of the polity of 
France, 


FONDAMENTAL, in Mufic, denotes the princpial note of a 


ſong or compoſition, ro which all the reſt are in ſome 
meaſure adapted, and by which they are ſwayed ; called 
alſo the KEV of the ſong. 


FunDAMENTAL baſs, is that which is formed only of the 


fundamental ſounds of HARMONY, in ſuch a manner, 
that in every concord it leads us to perceive the true fun- 
damental ſound of that concord ; whence it appears that 
it can have no other contexture than that of the funda- 
mental ſucceſſion of the harmony. The fundamental 
ſounds are the octave above the principal ſound, the 
twelfth and the ſeventeenth major above the ſame ſound. 
In order to underſtand the nature of the fundamental baſs, 
it is neceſſary to know, that every concord, though com- 
poſed of many ſounds, has only one ſound which is 
fundamental, viz. that which has produced that concord, 
and which ſerves for its baſs. But the baſs, which pre- 
vails below all the other parts, does not always expreſs 
the fundamental ſounds of the concords; for of all the 
ſounds of a concord, we are at liberty to transfer to the 
baſs that which we think preferable, with regard to the 
movement of this baſs, the pleaſantneſs of the tune, or 
the expreſſion. In this caſe, the true fundamental found, 
inſtead of being in its natural place, which is the baſs, 
is transferred to the other parts, or not expreſſed at all ; 
and ſuch a concord is called a reverſed concord. See 
REVERSING. 

In reality, there is no difference between a reverſed con- 
cord and the direct concord by which it is produced; for 
the ſounds are always the ſame : but theſe ſounds form- 
ing different combinations, the combinations reſulting 


from them have for a long while been conſidered as fo | 


many fundamental concords, and diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
ferent names. M. Rameau has ſhewn, in his Traite de 
Harmonie, that many of theſe pretended concords are 
only different modifications and alterations of a ſingle 
concord: thus, the concord of the ſixth is only a perfect 
concord, the third of which is transferred to the baſs; 
in which, by introducing the fifth, we ſhall have another 
concord of the fixth and fourth. Here then, are three 
combinations of a concord which has but three ſounds ; 
thoſe that have four are capable of four combinations ; 
for each of the ſounds may be transferred to the baſs. 
But if below this another baſs be introduced, which, in 
all the combinations of the ſame concord, always affords 
the fundamental ſound, it is evident that the number of 
the conſonant concords is reduced to three, and that of 
the diſſonant to four; to which, if we add all the con- 
cords by SUPPOSITION, which may likewiſe be reduced 


to the ſame fundamentals, we ſhail find harmony fimpli- | 


fied to a degree which could never have been expected, 


conſidering the (tate of confuſion in which M. Rameau | 


found the rules relating to this part of muſic, It is cer- 
tainly, as this author obſerves, very aſtoniſhing, that per- 
ſons have been able to advance the art to its preſent pitch 
of perfection, without knowing its foundation, and to 
propoſe all its rules with ſuch exactneſs, without having 
diſcovered the principles on which they depend. The 
movement of the ſundamental baſs is regulated by the 
laws of harmonic ſucceſhon, in ſuch: a manner, that if 
this baſs deviates from the order which is preſcribed, 


there is a fault in the harmony. With {kill to regulate 


and obſerve the connection between the ſeveral ſounds 
that are united together, are the two molt important 
rules relating to the ſundamental baſs ; and the principal 
mechanical rule which is ſuggeſted by it, is to let the fun- 
damental baſs proceed only by conſonant intervals, except 
when the cadence is broken; i. e. when the fundamental 
baſs, inſtead of aſcending from the fourth, after a con- 
cord of the ſeventh, as in a perfect cadence, aſcends only 
by one degree or after a concord of the ſeventh di- 
miniſhed, in which caſe it riſes diatonically. As for the 
diatonic deſcent, this movement is not allowed in the 
Fundamental baſs, or at moſt only in the caſe of two per- 
ject concords ſeparated by a 1eſt or pauſe, either ex- 
preiled or underſtood, This rule admits no other ex- 
ception. M. Rameay, indeed, has made ev. 
baſs deſcend diatonicaily, for particular reaſons, in the 
eoncords of the ſeventh, 
The fundamental baſs, whenever it is juſtly formed, con- 
N conſonant move- 
ments, without which theſe concords could have no pro- 


per connection, or diſſonant concords in the 4s of ca- 
«ence, which always reſult from two fundamental ſounds, 
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-FUNDAMENT, the anus or aperture, through which an | one of which precedes, and the other terminates the ca. 


dence, In every other coſe, the diſſonance can neither 
be well placed, nor rightl» preſerved, Hence it ſollows 
that the fundamental baſs can never proceed but in a 
of theſe three ways: 1. By aſcending or deſcending from 
the third or from the ſixth; 2. From cht fourth or the 
fifth; or, 3. By aſcending diatonically, by means of the 
diſſonance that forms the connection, or by particular 
licence, above the perfect concord. Evety other move- 
ment of the fundamental baſs is faulty. 
Although the fundamental baſs ought, in general, to be 
below the 1horough-BaAss, there are, however, caſes in 
which the later is below the former; ſuch are thoſe of 
concords by SUPrOSITION, ſo called, becauſe the thorough- 
| baſs ſuppoſes below the concord a new ſound which dces 
not belong to that concord, which exceeds its limits, and 
is, therefore, below the furdamental baſs. 
The fundamental baſs, the ſole intention of which is to 
ſerve as a proof or teſt of the harmony, is ſuppreſſed in 
the execution, where it would have a very bad effect; 
3 at leaſt, a very tedious monotony by the 
requent returns of the ſame concord, which are more 
agreeably diſyuiſed and varied, by its different combina- 
nations, in the thorough-baſs. It may be added, in gene. 
ral, that the indiſpenſible rules of the fundamenta! baſs 
may be reduced to the three foilowing. 
1. There ought always to be at leaſt a common ſound in 
the harmony of two ſucceſſive fundamental ſounds. 2. 
In every DOMINANT, the diſſonance ought to be ſo ma- 
naged, that the dominant may not become Toxic. 72. 
Every dominant ought to deſcend from the fifth, and 
every SUB-4ominant ought to aſcend from the fifth. 
But beſides it may be obſerved, that the fundamental baſs 
is ſometimes irregular: and in the number of its irregu- 
larities we may reckon the concords of the ſeventh di— 
| miniſhed, and the broken cadences. The thorough-bals 
is only the fund mental bals reverſed for the ſake of me- 
lody ; fo that when the Jundanental baſs is compoled, 
the thorough-baſs may be had by KEvERSING the con- 
cords. E. gr. This fundamental baſs of one ſound, 21 
fol ut fol ut ſel ut, may give this more melodious tho- 
rough-baſs ut /i ut 72 mi fa mi, The thorough baſs mult 
be made contormable to the ſundemental, only when it 
approaches cadences, or is terminated there. "The tho- 
rough-baſs admits alſo concords by $UPPOs1TION, Every 
note in the thorough-baſs which bears the concord of 
the falſe FIFTH, ought to riſe diatonically ; and every 
note which bears the concord of the T&1TOXE, ought to 
deſcend diatonically, The knowledge of the fundamental 
baſs, or the rule = finding the fundamental baſs of a 
given tune, depends much upon that of the MODE of 
MODULAT1ON. Encyclopedie, art. Fondamentale BAss k. 
FuxnDAaMENTAL concords are of three kinds; viz. the per- 
fect concord, the concord of the ſixth, and the concord 
of the ſeventh. Ihe firſt or perfect concord, is greater 
or leſs, according as the THIRD is greater or leſs. The 
ſecond is of three ſorts : in the two firſt ſorts, the sx TH 
is always greater, and the third greater or lels, as the 
mode is greater or leſs. Theſe two concords differ only 
by their third. Between theſe two there is another con- 
cord, which on many occaſions produces a very good ef- 
fect, and is particularly uſed by the Italians ; whence it 
is called the concord of the ſuperfluous lixth, or of the 
Italian ſixth. It is compoſed of a greater third, or ſu— 
perfluous fourth, or TRITOXE, and a greater third, as 
fa la ji re &. There are ſeveral kinds of the fundamenta! 
SEVENTH: the firſt is formed of a greater third, and 
two leiler thirds, as /ol ſi re fa; the ſecond is formed of 
a leſſer third, a greater thicd, and a leſſer third, as re f 
la ut; the third is formed of two leſſer thirds, and a 
greater third, as / re fa la; the fourth is formed of one 
greater third, one lefler, and one greater, as ut i, 
the fifth is called the concord of the diminiſhed feventh, 
and formed of three lefler thirds, / x /i 1 fu, Ency- 
clopedie, art. Accords FONDAMLENTAUX. 
FUNDAMENTV, in the Italian Aufic, is in general every 
part that plays or ſings the baſs; but the thorough-bals is 
more particularly fo called, becauſe it is the baſis or 
foundation of all harmony. 
FUNDUCLEA, an Egyptian coin, a ſort of ſequin, of the 
value of a hundred and forty-fix medines. Pococke s 
Egypt, p. 175. 
FUNDULUS, in /ch:hyology, a name uſed by many for the 
ſmall fiſh, called by others cohiris, aud by the gencta- 
lity of people in England, the Loch. 
FuxDuLu | is uſcd alto by Schoneveldt, and ſome others, 
to expreſs the common gudgeon. The confuſion of call- 
ing two fiſh by the ſame name, which is peculiarly ap- 
propriated to veither, is very evident in this and numer- 
ous other int ances; but it is always to be avoided by 
uſing exprefſive and genuine names. Thus een the 


word gobio, the common name of' the gudgeon, con 
founds 
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founds that fiſh with another very different genus; and 
Artedi is greatly to be applauded, who has found that 
our common gudgeon is no peculiar genus of fiſh at all, 
but is a ſpecies of, the cyprinus. As ſuch he has given it 
the proper ſpecific name of the five-inch ſpotted cypri- 
nus, with the lower jaw ſhorter than the upper, and 
with two cirri or beards at the mouth; under this name 
the ſpecies is always to be known at ſight, and can never 
be confounded with any other genus. : 
FUNERAL, the ceremonies performed at an interment ; 
or the laſt offices paid to the deceaſed, Sce BURIAL. 
he word is formed of the Latin funus ; and that of fu- 
„alia, on account of the torches (which were funes, cera 
circumdati) uſed in the funerals of the Romans; though 
others derive funus from the Greek pg, death, or /laugh- 


T he firſt perſons who ſeem to have paid any particular 
reſpect to their dead were the Egyptians, who erected 
monuments for tranſmitting the remembrance of their 
virtues to future ages. See PYRAMID. ; 

Whenever a perſon died among the Egyptians, his pa- 
rents and friends put on mournful habits, and abſtained 
ſrom all banquets and entertainments. This MOURNING 
laſt from forty to ſeventy days, during which time they 


embalmed the body. See EMBALMING. 

When this ceremony was finiſhed, the embalmed body 
was reſtored to the parents, who placed it in a kind of 
open cheſt, which was preſerved either in their houſes, 
or in the ſepulchres of their anceſtors. Before the dead 
were allowed to be depolited in the tomb, they under- 
went a ſolemn judgment, which extended even to their 
kings; and if the iſſue of the judgment proved unfa- 
vourable, they were deprived of the rites of burial; and 
this cuſtom ſcems to have been practiſed among the I. 
raclites; for we read, that their wicked kings were not 
interted in the ſepulchres of their anceſtors. 

he funeral rites among the ancient Romans were very 
nume tous. T he deceaſed was kept ſcven days; and every 
diy waſhed with hot water, and ſometimes with oil, that, 
in caſe he were only in a ſlumber, he might be thus 
waked; and every now and then his friends meeting, 
made a horrible outcry or ſhout, with the ſame view; 
which laſt action they called conclamatio, 

The third conclamation was on the ſeventh day; when, 
if no ſigns of life appeared, the defunct was dreſſed and 
ecmbalmed by the pollinctores: placed in a bed near the 
door, with his face and heels towards the ſtreet; and the 
ouſide of the gate, if the deceaſed were of condition, 
was garniſhed with cypreſs boughs. f 

In the courſe of theſe ſeven days, an altar was raiſed near 
his bed-ſide, called acerra; on which his friends every 
day offered incenſe; and the libitinarii provided things for 
the ſuneral. 

On the ſeventh day a crier was ſent about the city to in- 
vite the people to the folemnization of the funeral in 
theſe words: Exequias L. Pit. L. ii, quibus e commo- 
dum ire, jam tempus et. Ollus (i. e. ille) ex edibus Fer- 
tur. 

The people being aſſembled, the laſt conclamation end- 
ed, and the bed was covered with purple ; a trumpeter 
marched forth, followed by old women, called prefice, 
ſnging tongs in praiſe of the deceaſed; and laſtly, the 
bed followed, borne by the next relations. And if the 
perſon were of quality and office, the waxen images of 
all his predeceſſors were carried before him on poles. 

The bed was followed by his children, kindred; &c. 
ant, o in mourning : from which act of following the 
corpſe, theſe funeral rites were called rxequie. 

The body thus brought to the roſtra, the next of kin 
1ngcbat defuntum pro roftris, made a funeral oration in 
Vis praile, and that of his anceſtors. | 

{ris done, the body was carried to the pyra, or funeral 
pile, and there burnt : his friends firſt cutting off a fin- 
Ker, to be buried with a ſecond” ſolemnity. 

The body conſumed, the aſhes were gathered; and the 
pick f, rinkling the company thrice with clean water, 
tne cliett of the prefice crying aloud, ilicet, diſmiſſed 
tae people, Cho took their leave ot the deceaſed in this 
term, ac, vaie, valt: nos te ordine quo natura premiſerit, 
e ui. 

The aſhes, incloſed in an urn, were laid in the ſepulchre, 
vor tomb. Ihe firſt Romans did not burn their dead, but 
iutetied them, as we do. Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 54. al- 
lures us, that the cuſtom of burning was not introduced 
tu alter they had learnt that their enemies dug up, and 
expoſed, the bodies of their ſoldiers buried in remote 
countries. 

ſerves, that Numa was buried; as having expreſly for- 
bid them by his teſtament to bun: this ſhews that 
the Romans had practiſed burning before his time. 

This cuſtom of burning the dead, fo religiouſly obſerved 


by the Greeks and Romans, was held in abhorrence by 
ſeveral other nations. 


VoL, II. Ne 144. | 


And yet Plutarch, in his Life of Numa, ob- | 


FUNERAL column. 
FUNERAL games, ludi funebres, were a part of the ceremony 


| 


FUNERAL Honours, 
FUNERAL oration, or ſer mon, a diſcourſe pronounced in 


Herodotus relates, that the Perfians deteſted it, as hold = 
ing fire to be a god. The Epyptians declined to burn 
their dead, as taking fire for an inanimate beaſt, and 
judging it impiety to commit the bodies of the deceaſed 
to be devoured by beaſts. The cuſtom of burning among 
the Romans ceaſed under the empire of the Antonines. 
See BURNING and MoUnrNinG. 

In the Romiſh church, when a perſon is dead, they waſh 
the body, and put a crucifix in its hand, At its feet 
ſtands a veſſel of holy water, that they who come in may 
ſprinkle both themſelves and the deceaſed. In the mean 
time ſome prieſt ſtands by the corpſe, and prays for the 
deceaſed till it is laid in the earth. In the funeral pro- 
ceſſion the exorcilt walks firſt, carrying the holy water; 
next the croſs-bearer, afterwards the reſt of the clergy, 
and laſt of all the officiating prieſt. They ſing the u- 
rere, and ſome of the Pſalms; and at the end of eich 
Pſalm, a requiem. We learn from Alcer's ritual, that the 
ſaces of deceaſed laymen muſt be turned towards the al- 
tar, when they are placed in the church; and thoſe of 
the clergy towards the people. The corpſe is placed in 
the church, ſurrounded with lighted tapers; after the 
office for the dead, maſs is fail; then the othciating 
prieſt ſprinkles the corpſe thrice with holy water, and as 
often throws incenſe on it. 'The body being laid in the 


pa the friends and relations ſprinkle the grave with 
oly water. 


FUNERAL charges are not allowable againſt a creditor, ex- 


cept for the coffin, ringing the bell, parſon, clerk, and 
bearer's fees ; but not for the pall and ornaments, See 
DEBT. 


See Funeral Col uux. 


of the ancient /unerals. 


They conſiſted chiefly in proceſſions, and ſometimes in 
mortal combats of gladiators around the funeral pile. 
The cuſtom was very ancient; though it had not always 
been the ſame. At firſt, they cut the throats of a num- 
ber of captives before the pyra, as victims to appeaſe the 
manes of the deceaſed. This Achilles does in Homer, 
Iliad p, at the funcral of Patroclus; and ZEneas, in Vir- 
gil, lib. ix. at that of Pallas, fon of Evander. Cæſar, 
in his Commentarics, lib. viii. relates, that the Gauls 
alſo did the like, 
But at length it appeared barbarous, thus to butcher men; 
and therefore to ſave the horror of the ſpeRacle, yet 
without the dead's loſing any thing thereby, they made 
the poor captives fight and kill one another, only ſaving 
ſome few of ſuch as came off victors. 
This cuſtom was borrowed from the Greeks by the Ro- 
mans; among whom the cruel diverſion was calicd 
mu nus. 
The firſt who introduced it at Rome was Junius Brutus, 
at the obſequies of his ſather; or, accordiug to others, 
Ap. Claudius, and M. Fulvius, during their conſulate. 
The like horrible combats were alſo occaſionally exhibited 
by the magiſtrates; and ſometimes they were added to 
the theatrical pieces. 
The emperor Claudius decreed, that whereas theſe ac- 
curſed games were till then ſrequent and arbitrary; it 
ſhould be the practice for the future, only to perform 
them regularly every year at the expence of the ſtate; 
and that the zdiles ſhould have the care and direction 
thereof. But he conceived a horror for them himſelf, 
and ſoon after aboliſhed them; though it was ſtill al- 
lowed particular perſons to have them, provided they 
were worth forty thouſand ſeſterces per annum. They 
were not finally aboliſhed before the time of Theodoric 
king of the Goths, at the end of the fifth century, 

See HoNouks, 


pron of a perſon deceaſed, at the ceremony of his fu- 
neral, 

The cuſtom of making funeral orations is very ancient. 
The Romans had it of a long ſtanding; and it was al- 
ways one of the neareſt relations that made the harangue. 
Auguſtus did the office to his grandmother Julia, when 
only twelve years of age. Suet. Aug. cap. 8. And we 
have divers parallel inſtances. 

The cuſtom ſeems to have begun with the republic; at 
leaſt, the firſt funeral oration we read of, was that of 
Brutus, who expelled the kings, and was the firſt con- 


4 ſul ; who, baving been killed in a battle againſt the He- 


trurians, {audabatur o reſtris, was praiſed in the forum 
by Valerius Publicola his colleague. 


Indeed, ſome authors will have the practice more an- 
cient. They maintain it to have been in uſe among the 
Greeks; and that Solon, who, according to Aulus Gel- 
lius, gave laws to the Athenians, in the time when the 
elder Tarquin reigned in Rome, .was the firſt author 
thereof ; ſomething like which, it ſeems, the orator 


Anaximenes has left in writing. Sce Polydore Virgil 
De Invent. Rer. * = cap. 10. 


FUNGIFER- 


FUNGIFER lapis, the muſbr oom-be ar ing lone, a name given 
by authors to a coarſe ſtone found in Italy, and 1 
other places lying near the ſurface of the earth, which 
they ſay will at any time produce muſhrooms, on being 
moiſtened with warm water. 

FUNGITA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a ſpecies of ſea-coral, often found adhering to ſea- 
ſhells, or to the larger corals in its recent ſtate, and very 
often found alſo follile, or buried at great depths in the 
earth; they are uſually immerged in ſtone, and ſome- 
times in clay. The more frequent of theſe are of a conic 
ſhape ; ſometimes they are flatted and diſcoide, and uſu- 
ally ſtriated longitudinally ; they ſometimes are found in 
their foſſil ſtate adhering to ſhells or corals, but more 
uſually ſeparate. To this and ſome other bodies of this 
kind, Mr. Lloyd has given the name celumella; to one of 
them, that of branchiale, from its reſembling the gills of a 
fiſh; and to another, that of undulago, from its undulat- 
ed figure. 

FUNGOIDES, ba/tard-muſhroom, in Botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the charafters of which are the ſame 
with thoſe of the fungus, from which it differs only in 
being of a hollowed form, reſembling a cup, or empty 
open box, Sce CLAVARIA, ELVETA, and PEZ IZA. 

FUNGOUS e, is a ſpongeous excreſcence, or (as we po- 
pularly call it) proud 40, ſrequently growing on the 
lips of wounds, ulcers, &c. 

The ſarcocele is the effect of a ſort of fungous fleſh. 

In ulcers, Wiſeman obſerves, there frequently ariſes a 
ſpongeous, or fungus fleſh, either from the too great af- 
flux of humours, or through the ſurgeon's unſkilfulneſs. 
It muſt be ſuppreſſed, or taken off, by drying medicines, 
or even by cauſtics ; as lapis tutiæ, burnt alum, precipi- 
tate of mercury, Roman vitriol, &c. 

FuNGOUsS tumors. See TUMOR, 

FUNGUS, in Natural Hiſtzry. See MushROOV. 

Funcus, in Surgery, a fleſhy TUMOR, or excreſcence, 
very ſpongeous, loft, and pale; ariſing on the mem- 
branes, tendons, and other nervous parts, in conſequence 
of ulcers, wounds, contuſions, and ſtrains. 

Fuuguſes are frequently formed on the meninges, or mem- 
branes of the brain, in wounds of the head when not 
well covered, or defended from the external air: they 
are alſo frequent about the joints; which laſt grow very 
inſenſibly. | 

But where the ſkin is open, finding more room, they 
grow to a prodigious degree in a very little time, aſſum- 
ing the form of a muſhroom, or fungus. 

There are alſo funguſes of the anus, and uterus. They 
are all ſuppoſed to proceed from a retention and deprava- 
tion of the nutritious Juice. 

The fungus is a general kind of excreſcence, whereof 
there are divers particular ſpecies: as the fur, the ſar- 
coma, condyloma, &Cc. þ 

FunGus of the brain, Mr. Queſney aſſures us, that ſpirits 
are not {o proper for preventing the growth of fungu/es 
from the brain, as balſam florivauti, or oleum terebinth. 
Mem. de V Acad. de Chirurg. tom. i. 

Funcus, in Mineralogy, a name given by Dr. Liſter, to a 
blackiſh bituminous ſubſtance, found in ſome of the mines 
of Derbyſhire. It adheres to the ſides of the fiſſures of 
rocks, and lies in ſeams of the ſtrata. It is of a blackiſh 


colour and fatty ſubſtance, which never dries in the air, | 


but always remains as moilt as when tuken out of the mine. 
Some maſſes of it are ſoft and like a jelly, others are hard 
and firm, and in theſe there are ſeveral lumps of pure bi- 
tumen in many parts. This is inflammable like reſin, It 
is light, but breaks finer, and ſhines like good aloes when | 
freſh broken, but that it is a little darker colourcd, and 

has ſome tinge of purple in it. In ſome pieces the purple 

is wanting, and there is a green in the place of it. On 

being diſtilled, it yields firſt a limpid and infipid water, 

then a whitiſh water of a ſharp taſte, and finally a yellow 

and clear oil, much reſembling oil of amber, but the, 
proceſs affords no volatile ſalt in the neck of the receiver, 
in which it differs from AMBER when treated in the ſame 

manner. Phil. Tranſ. N? 6. 

Fux ds oculi, a name given by ſome of the writers on the 
diſeafes of horſes to a diſtemper of the eye, to which 
that animal alone is ſubject. The firſt author who has 
communicated an obſervation of this diſotder to the world 
is Dr. Lower, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He 
obſerves, that horſes alone are ſubjeCt to it, and calls it 
a ſpungy excreſcence of the uvea; it is commonly of a 
dark muſk-colour, and grows out of the edge of the uvea, 
and though of little conſequence in its firſt wy Fe if 


it grows very large, or if the number of the Funguſes in- | - 
creaſe, it weakens and obſtructs the creature's ſight, and 


ſometimes wholly takes it away. 'The uvea is a muſcular 
part, and its chief uſe is to dilate or contract itſelf in a 
proper manner for the admiſſion of objects with as much 


light as the eye can bear, fo that the brighter the light is, 


| 


to which the eye is expoſed, the more this memb : 
contracted into a narrow compaſs, and the more 9 
place is, the more the opening is dilated. This ſudden 


change, and the office of this part, may be mor 
e ſeen in the eye of a cat, than in that of by 
bl 


animal, but it is the ſame in all, in a greater o 
gree. If the edge of this coat be loaded with a for ns 
excreſcenceof this kind, or if ſeveral, though fnallec — 
all round it, it muſt neceſſarily happen, that the — * 
or ſight, is very much if not totally obſtructed 42 dba 
animal ſees very little, or not at all. The horſes of this 
kind are very ill furniſhed for ſeeing in the ſunſhine ** 
do very well in dark days, or in the duſk of the morni 
or evening, when the diſeaſe is not too violent. I; js ch 
ſetvable, that when theſe funguſes grow in the xy f 
young horſes, they become much ſmaller, ea tg 
are taken to dry meat in the ſtable, and increaſe p 
gain when they are turned out to graſs, Whether 
this be owing to the difference of dry and moiſt food is 
not eaſy to determine, but it is moſt probably owing to * 
difference of paſture ; the horſe at graſs, being obl; 4 
to carry its head much lower than thoſe which feed ; 
the ſtable. Thoſe ſunguſes that are fixed on the u 9 
part of the uvea, are apt to grow the largeſt, and to bis. 
der the ſight moſt : and thoſe which grow in the middle 
of the uvea, hinder the fight more by diſtracting the od: 
jet than thoſe which grow in either corner or angle of 
it. The cure is not eaſy ; all that can be attempted muſt 
be by dry diet, and attenuating medicines; and a pallia- 
tive remedy may be the hanging ſomething over to ſhade 
the eye, and keeping it from being expoſed nakedly to the 
ſun, the conſequence of which will be, that the pupil 
will not be fo cloſely contracted, and conſequent] x 
light not ſo much obſtructed. Phil. Franſ. No 32 F 
FUNICULUS umbilicalis, See UMIUIc ATIs. ; 
FUNNEL of a chimney, the ſhaft, or ſmalleſt part, of the 
chimney, from the waiſt upwards, 
Palladio orders, that the funnel be raiſed three, four, or 
five feet at leaſt, above the roof, that it may carry the 
ſmoke clear from the houſe into the air. 
Cate, too, is to be taken, as to the width; becauſe, it 
it be too wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoke into 
the room ; and if too narrow, the ſmoke will not be able 
to make its way, Chamber-chimneys, therefore, are not 
to be made narrower than ten cr eleven inches; nor 
broader than fifteen. See ChyrtMNev. 


FUNNEL faſhioned flowers. See Infundibuliform Flowers. 


FUNNEL Pohpe. See POLYPE. 


FUR, in Commerce, &c. SceFuRR. 
FURBISHER, a perſon who furbiſhes, or poliſhes arms, 


and pives them a brightneſs and luſtre. 

In the general ſenſe of the word, it includes what we 
now call armourers and ſword cutlers ; in a more reſtrain- 
ed ſenſe, it is appropriated to thoſe who clean and ſcour 
up old ſwords, guns, and halberds, and put them in or- 

er. 

Among the officers of the Tower, there is a furbi/her of 
ſmall arms, another of ſwords; and the like there is in 
molt other armories of England ; as at St. James's, Wind- 
ſor, Cheſter, Plymouth, Huil, and Berwick. 


FURBISHING, the act of cleaning, ſcouring, and poliſh- 


ing arms; as guns, piltols, ſwords, &c. 

The word is formed of the French fourbiſſure, which 
Hicks derives from furber, which in the language of the 

ancient Franks ſignified to clean and poliſh ; though NM. 

Huet chooſes rather to derive the French fourbir, and 
fourbiſſure, from the Engliſh furbih and furbiſhing. Skin- 

ner obſerves, that ſome authors derive the Englth fur /5 

from the Latin furvus, and fervor ; but ſor his part, he · 

rather derives it from the German ar, colour; and far- 

ben, to dye, or give a colour. 

Furbi/hing is principally performed with emervy. 
FURCA, Fox k, in Antiquity, a kind of puniſhment, or 
rather an inſtrument of puniſhment, among the Romans. 
The form of the Roman furca is very oblcurely deſcribed 
by the ancients, and much controverted by the moderns, 
All we know for certain is, that it was of wood, and re- 
ſembled a fork ; whence it is called, in writers, £2 
Sir Nοο Jiepev WiTupor, that is, lignum duplex, bicornutum, 
geminum ; a double forked, or horned, timber. Plutarch, 
treating of the furca, ſays, it is originally the piece of 
timber wherewith the beam of the waggon is upheld ; lie 
adds, that it is the ſame with what the Greeks call ap 
tes, and flerigma; and the fterigma is deſcribed, by He- 
ſychius, as the forked piece of timber put under the yoke 
of the waggon. 

From theſe accounts, Godwyn takes the furca to have 
po the beam of a waggon, to which the yokes ace falt- 
ened. 

The puniſhment of the furca was of three kinds; the brit 
only ignominiour, was when a maſter forced his ſervant, 


for ſmall offences to carry a Au, or fork, on his your 
| 6 ers, 


FUR 


ders, about the city; confeſſing his fault, and warning 
others to beware of the like: whence ſuch ſervant come 
to be denominated furcifer. | 
The ſecond kind was penal; when the party, having the 
urca on his neck, was led about the circus, or other place, 
hipped all the way. ; 
The dbird was capital; the malefaftor having his head 
faſtened to the furca, and ſo being whipped to death. 
In after-times of the empire, when this fort of puniſhment 
became interdicted, the form of the furca was changed, 
and made like our GIBBETSs, or gallows. See CRoss, 


FURCA & flazellum, in our old writers, denotes the mean- 
eſt of all ſervile tenures, when the bondman was at the 
diſpoſal of bis lord for life and limb. Tpſe tenet in wille- 
nag io ad farcam & flagellum ae domino ſuo, Cc. 

FurCa, and foſſa, in our ancient cuſtoms, 1, e. gallows and 
pit, denoted a right or juriſdiction, of puniſhing felons ; 
viz. men with hanging, women with drowning. 
FURCHE, in Heraldry, a croſs forked at the ends, See 
(Ross. 

FURCULA, in Anatomy, the ſame with CLAvICULa. 
FURFUR literally ſignifies BR AN; and is therefore uſed 
for the ſcales, ſcurf, or dandriff, which grow upon the 
ſkin ; having ſome likeneſs thereto. See CUTICULA. 
FURFURA TION, the falling off of furfures, in combing, 


&c. 1 i 

FU RIA, in the Lalian Muſic, is uſed for a very quick and 
ſtrong manner of ſinging or playing. 
FURIAN Law, in Roman Antiquity, a teſtamentary law, 
ſo called from C. Furius, the tribune, by whoſe intereſt 
it was enacted. This law forbad any Roman citizen to 
leave by legacy above the value of one thouſand aſſes to 
any one perſon, and at the ſame time condemned the le- 
gatee to pay four times the ſum which was given him a- 
dove what the law ſtipulated. See Voconian Law. 
FURIES, Eumenides, Dire, in the Heathen T heology, and 
Pectry, were infernal deities, ſuppoſed to be the diſ- 

enſers of the divine vengeance, the puniſhers of wicked 
actions both here and hereafter, and the inflictors of 
terrors, wars, and peſtilence. 
The Furies were reputed the miniſters of Pluto, and the 
avengers of crimes. Strabo paints them clothed in long 
robes falling to their heels, but girt about the breaſt. 
They were three in number; TIsIrHoxE, MEGara, 
and ALECTO. 
The poets ſpeak of great numbers of Furies, ſome of 
whom were employed in tormenting criminals in Tar— 
tarus, and others wandering over the carth to tempt, or 
to puuilh the wicked here. Thus Virgil ſpeaks of the 


ag mina ſæua ſorerum. An. vi. ver. 571. 


But the three, above named, were ſuppoſed to exceed 
all the reſt in cruelty and malice, aud the power of doing 
miſchief, and are called, by way of eminence, the Furies, 
and ſometimes the Dire, a name pecul:ar to theſe three. 
They were three filters, and born at one birth of the 
goddeſs of night. 

Patin, Spanheim, &c. will have it to be them which 
we ſce on a medal of the emperor Philip, ſtruck at An- 
tioch, on whoſe reverſe are repreſented three women 
dreſſed as above mentioned, and armed with a key, and 
burning torches, poinards, and ſerpents. 

Struvius, Antiq. Rim Synt. cap. i. p. 182. adds, that 
the three Furies may probably be no other than the triple 
Hecate, whom the ancients believed to purſue and tor- 
ment rhe wicked in hell, on earth, and in heaven. 
Some of the poets add a fourth Fury called Ly/a; a 
Greek word, ſignifying madneſs, or rage. 

They repreſent the Furies as old, ſqualid, and meagre, 
with pale checks having a %ind of feveriſh fluſh on them, 
with eyes inflamed, their heads twiſted round with ſnakes, 
and furnithed with whips and burning torches in their 
hands, to puniſh the guilty. 

The daffodil was ſacred to the Furies, and ſuch as offered 
facrihces to them were crowned therewith. This we 
learn from Euſtathius, on the firſt book of the Iliad, 
p. 87. 

"Theſe Furies were alſo called Pane, IIc, on account 
of the puniſhments they inflicted on criminals; as their 
denomination Furies aroſe from the rage aud madneſs 
which they threw into the conſcience. Voll, De Idolol. 
lib. viii, cap. 18. 
The Greeks called them Eumenides ; the origin of which 
name is much concroveried among the learned. The 
etymology that ſeems beſt authorized, derives it from 
ze, gentle, mill; which was applied to them on oc- 
caſion of Oreltes's being abſolved of the murder com- 
mitted by him on the perſon of his mother. Minerva, 
it ſeems, appealed and pacified the /urics, ſo that they 
cealed to purſue him; upon which the Athenians ever 
after denominated them Eumenides. | 


— 


But it muſt be obſerved, that, in truth, the Athenians 
called them by the ſame name long before Oreſtes's time, 
as appears from the CEdipus of Sophocles. There was 
a temple in Athens, near the Areopagus, conſecrated to 
the Eumenides, whom the Athenians called venerable god- 
d:ſſes : Ariſtides, and the ſcholiaſt of Thucydides, ſpeak 


of this temple as erected in memory of the judgment of 
Oreſtes. 


FURIGELDUM, in eur old /J7iters, a mulct paid for theft. 
FURINALIA, in Mythology, feaſts inſtituted in honour 


of Furina, the goddeſs of robbers among the Romans. 
They were celebrated on the ſixth day before the calends 
of September. 'The goddeſs Furina had a Temple at 
Rome, and a prieſt called flamen Furinalis. Cicero re- 
preſents this goddeſs as the ſame with the Furies; and 
Turnebus, in his Adverſaria, defends this opinion, al- 
ledging that Plutarch, in ſpeaking of the wood conſe- 
crated to Furina, where the younger Gracchus was killed, 
calls it the wood of the Erynnies, or of the Fur1Ets. 


FURLING lines are ſmall lines made faſt to the top-ſails, 


top-gallant-ſails, and the mizzen-yard- arms; ſerving to 
furl up thoſe ſails, 1. e. to wrap and bind them up cloſe 
to the yard. The mizzen has but one Fur ling line, but 
all the reſt have two, one at each end. Thoſe that are 


uſed for the larger fails are generally flat, and are known 
by the name of gaſkets, 


FURLONG, an Engliſh long meaſure, containing the 


eighth part of a mile. 


The Engliſh Furlong is equal to forty poles or perches, 
and the perch to 164 feet. Though in an old law-book, 
printed in Hency the VIIIch's time, we read, that fix 
hundred feet, of five ſcore to the hundred, make a fur- 
long. 

In Scotland the furlong is equal to forty FALLS. 


Hercules is ſaid to have run a ſtadium, or furlong, at 
one breath. 


FuURLONG is alſo uſed for the eighth part of an acre, or 


half a rood. 


FuUurLOMG is ſometimes alſo uſed for a piece of land of 


more or leſs acres. 


Omnitus Chrifti fidel. Johannes Blunt de Eyes, arm. —Ded:t 
Thome Croft & Franciſco Level. arm. unum ſutlongum 


terre arabilis continen, per ſtimatianem quatuor acras, c. 
Dat. 20 Fan. 3 Elix. 


FURLOUGH, in Militaty Language, a licence granted by 


an officer to a ſoldier to be abſent for ſome time from 
his duty. See DESERTEKRS, 


FURNACE, an utenſil, or veſſel, proper to contain fire, 


or to raile and maintain a vehement fire in, whether of 
coal or wood. 


There are divers kinds of furnaces, of various forms, 
and for various uſes. | 


The domeſtic furnace, uſed in making conſections, &c. 
is uſually of iron, or earth. ; 

Thoſe uſed by the goldſmiths, refiners, &c. ate much 
larger, and of a different ſtructure. | 


Thoſe whereia lime, bricks, &c. are burnt, are called 
kilns. 


FURNACE is particularly uſed for a kind of oven, wherein 


the ores of metals, after beating, wathing, &c. are melted 
down by a great coal or wood fire. 

The ſtructure or application of theſe furnaces are ſome- 
what different, for the different metals. 

Swedenborg has laid down, from his own experience, 
certain rules for the general conſtruction of theſe Metal- 
lurgic furnace!, by which they will always be made more 
advantageous to the proprietor, cæteris paribus, than any 
other kind, Theſe rules are, that the chimney be al- 
ways placed as nearly as may be, behind the centre of 
the /urnace ; that the ſmaller the depth of the fire-place, 
provided it be ſuſſicient to hold the coals, the better; 
that all furnaces muit be the better, the wider they are 


iorwards, and the higher they are, fo as not to loſe 
the benefit of reverberation. 


FURNACE is more \{trictly applied to thoſe uſed in the 


melting of iron, which authors frequently confound with 
iron torges, though there is a conſiderable difference be- 
tween them. 

This /urnace is a brick ſtructure, much in the ſhape of 
an egg ſet on end, wherein the iron ore, aſter it has been 
burnt in a kiln, is put, intermixed with cinders and char- 
coal, and the whole melted, till it trickle down in a re— 
ceiver underncath ; where the ſcum and droſs being taken 
away, the metal is thrown into furtows made in a bed 
of ſand, and thus is caſt imo ſows or pigs of iron. 

The torge is a place where the pigs are heated, and fuſed 
a ſecond, and.even a third time, to prepare and fit them 
farther ior uſe. See FokGr and IkoN. 

Theſe furnaces, as they ate employed in running the moſt 
difficult of fuſion of all metals, fo they are of all others 
contrived the largeſt, and capable of carrying heat to the 
greatelt degree, When they are to be uted, they are 


fixit 
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firſt filled up to the top with coals ; and the lower part 


being lighted, the top, and all other parts of the /ur- 
nace, where the air could have paſſage, are cloſed firmly 
up with iron plates laid one over another. The conſe- 
quence of this is, that the fire is put out, and the whole 
is kept in this ſtate ten or twelve days. At the end of 
this time the furnace is opened, and the coals are found 
all black, without a ſingle ſpark of fire in any part, yet 
extremely hot, and reduced to a tenth part of their quan- 
tity. When the furnace has been thus opened about a 
quarter of an Hour, the matter begins to take fire of it- 
ſelf by the mere contact of the air. The firſt appear- 
ance of this is very remarkable; there ariſes a very bright 
flame from ſome of the coals, which plays about their 
ſurface, and ſpreads itſelf from one to another, without 
the appearance of the leaſt ſpark of fire in any part of 
any of the coals, The ore of the iron is for the firit 
day put only in the middle of the furnace, and that but 
in ſmall quantity ; the next day more, and every day at- 
terwards more and more is put on, and by degrees 1t 1s 
ſpread over the whole ſurface of the furnace to the edges. 
This is the method of working the ore to the utmoſt ad- 
vantage, and with the moſt diſpatch. 'The whole pro- 
ceſs for one furnace of ore is finiſhed in about eight days 
from the time of the opening the top; all the uſe of the 
firſt quantity of coal, is only thoroughly to warm the 
ſides and walls of the furnace, and it is after this to be 
kept carefully ſupplied with fuel, and the ore only ſpread 
out towards the ſides, as the extreme heat, moſt ſenſible 
in the centre, increaſes. If too much be laid on of the 
ore at firſt, there is always a loſs from the quantity of 
metal. The quantity of the coals neceſſary to any given 
quantity of ore, differs in proportion to the advantagzous 
or faulty ſtructure of the furnace. In the very beſt con- 
ſtructed ones, the weight of the coals and of the ore 
need be no more than equal. The flame which makes 
its way out of the bottom of the furnace is of different 
colours, according to the nature of the ore and of the 
coals ; ſometimes red, ſometimes yellow, and ſometimes 
green. That which ifſues out from the top of the fur- 
ace is of a red colour, and aſcends in a ſort of ſpiral line, 
reſembling the ſound of diſtant falls of water asit mounts 
up. With all the care that can be taken to heat the ſides 
of the ſurnace, and to keep them hot, the middle is al- 
ways much the hotteſt, and the ore ſooneſt runs into 
metal there. Swedenborg de Ferro & Igni. | 
FURNACE, in Chemiſtry, is a receptacle either of brick, 
iron, ſtone, or clay, wherein the fire, neceſſary for the 
ſeveral operations, is contained, determined, and di- 
refed. 

"The furnace conſiſts of ſeveral parts: as a place for the 


veſſel or body to be wrought on; a hearth, or hole for | 


the aſhes; a chimney ; a grate; a door; a dome; and 
Jan, or elſe regiſters, whereby to let in air, to increaſe 
or abate the fire. | 
The perfection of a furnace conſiſts in its maintaining a 
conſtant, equable fire; and this eaſily tempered, and at 
an eaſy expence. 
To have the expence eafy, the whole action of the fire, 
or fuel, mult be employed on the ſubject that is to un- 
dergo the operation. 
It muſt be equable, fince different degrees of fire have 
different effects: fo that if any given degree would an- 
ſwer any given intentions, an alteration of that degree 
will prevent the intention from taking place. And on 
2 circumſtances does all the variety of furnaces de- 
pend. 
Furnaces are either fix:d and immovable, called athaners ; 
or portable, called catholic, i. e. univerſal, as being pro- 
per for all operations, where the body to be operated on 
18 not too large, 
The firſt ſpecies of athanor, or fixed furnace, is fitted 
to maintain an equal heat, and ſuch as ſhall laſt a long 
time without addition of freſh fuel. 
The ſecond is the furnace of the balneum Marie, fit for 
the diſtillation of the more ſubtil ſpirits. 
The third is the digeſting furnace. See DIGESTION, 
The fourth is the anemius, or wind furnace, called alſo 
melting furnace, and metallic furnace; uſed in the fuſion 
of metals, minerals, and vitrifications. 
It is called wind furnace, becauſe the air drives forcibly 
in, to blow up the coals. 
For an account of the principal {furnaces uſed in chemical 
and other operations, ſee the ſoilowing articles, 
FURNACE, almond, or a/man. See ALMOND. 
FURNACE, aſſaying, cupelling, or eſſay. See Tab. III. Che- 
miſiry, fig. 37. is made in the following manner: 1, 
lake with iron plates a hollow qnadrangular priſm, 
eleven inches broad and nine inches high aa, 6 , end- 
ing at top in a hollow quadrangular pyramid 3 4, cc, 
ſeven inches high, terminating in an aperture at top 
ſeven inches ſquare. This priſm muſt be cloſed at bot- 


| 
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tom with another irc plate, which ſerves as a baſs or 


bottom to it aa. 2. Near the bottom make a door e, 
three inches high, and five inches broad, that leads to 
the aſh-hole, 3. Above this door, and at the height of 
ſix inches from the baſis, make another door /, of the 
figure of 2 ſegment of a circle, four inches broad at its 
baſis, and three inches and a half high in the middle, 
4. Then faſten three iron plates on the fore part of thig 
furnace; let the firſt of them g g, eleven inches lon 
and half an inch high, be faſtened, fo that its lower 
edge ſhall reſt againſt the bottom of the furnace, with 
three or four rivets, and in ſuch a manner, that there 
may be between the upper edge of the ſaid plate and the 
ſide of the furnace a groove ſo wide, as that the fliders 
of the lower door & + may be put into it, and free} 
move backwards and forwards therein: theſe muſt be 
made of a thicker iron-plate. The ſecond iron-plare 
bh, eleven inches long, three inches high, and perfect. 
ly parallel to the fotegoing plate, muſt be faſtened in 
the ſpace between the two doors, in ſuch manner, thar 
both the upper and the lower edge of it may form a 
hollow groove with the fide of the furnace. One of 
theſe grooves, which is turned downwards, ſerves to 
receive the upper edges of the fliders that ſhut the lower 
door N“ 2. The other, that turns upwards, is to te- 
ceive the inſerior edges of the fliders of the ſmall door 
above, Ne 3. The third plate, ii, which is like the 
firſt, muſt rivetted cloſe above the upper door, in 
ſuch manner, that it may form a groove turning down. 
wards, and contiguous to the upper edge of the upper- 
door, N 3. 5. In order to ſhut up both doors, No 2 
and 3, you mult adapt to each of them two ſliders made 
of iron plates, that may move within the abore men. 
tioned grooves + , 11; but the two fliders belonging to 
the upper door, Ne 3, muſt have each a hole near the 
top; that is, one a ſmall hole one fifth part of an inch 
broad, and one inch and a half long ; and the other a 
ſemi-circular aperture, one inch high and two inches 
broad u. Let, beſides, each flider have a handle, that 
they may be laid hold of when they are to be moved. 
6. Moreover, let five round holes, one inch broad, he 
bored in the furnace, two of which muſt be made in the 
fore-part of the furnace oo, two others in the back-part, 
all at the height of five inches from the bottom, but 
three inches and a half diſtant from each fide of the 
ſurnace; and, finally, a fifth hole p, at the height cf 
one inch above the upper edge of the upper door, f. 7. 
In ſhort, let the inſide of the furnace be armed with 
iron-hooks, jetting out half an inch, and about three 
inches diſtant from each other, to. faſten the lute with 
which the furnace is to be covered over within. 8. Let 
then an iron, moveable, hollow, quadrangular pyramid 
9, three inches high, be adapted to the upper aperture 4 
of the furnace, at the baſis ſeven inches broad, ending 
upwards in a hollow tube r, three inches in diameter, 
two inches high, almoſt cylindrical, though ſomewhat 
convergent at top. This prominent tube ſerves to ſup- 
ort a funnel or flue, which is almoft cylindrical, hol- 
ow, made of iron-plates, and two foot high, and which, 
when a very ſtrong fire is required, is put perpendicu- 
larly upon the ſhorter tube, in ſuch manner, that it en- 
ters cloſe into it, one inch and a half, or two inches 
deep, and may again be taken off at pleaſure, when 
there is no need of ſo ſtrong a fire. But this pyramidal 
cover 3 muſt beſides have two handles s s, adapted to it, 
that it may be laid hold of, and thus be taken away or 
put on again: and that this, being put on the aperture 
d of the furnace, may not be caſily thrown down, let an 
iron plate be rivetted to the right and left upper edge of 
the furnace ce, and be turned down towards the iniide, 
ſo as to make a furrow open before and behind, into 
which the lateral edges of the cover may enter and be 
faſtened, and at pleaſure be moved hackwards and for- 
wards, whenever it muſt be put on, or moved. q. Let 
a ſquare ledge, made of a thick iron-plate, be ſaſtened 
at the top of the upper edge of the lower door e; this is 
deſigned to ſupport the grate and the lute : but it mult 
be made of two pieces, that it may be eaſily introduced 
into the cavity of the furnace, Thus you will have an 
aſſay-oven, which mult afterwards be covered over on 
the inſide with LUTE, This you are to do as follows: 
That the fire may be better confined, and that the iron 
may not be deſtroyed by growing red-hot, the whole in- 
{ide of the furnace mult be covered over with lute, one 
finger or one finger and a half thick. But, before you 
cover the inſide of your furnace with this lute, you mult 
firſt put within the furnace ſmall iron bars, equal in 
length to the diameter of the oven, quadranglar, priſ- 
matical, half an inch thick, having their extremities 
ſupported by a ſquare iron Jedge, and three-fourths of 
an inch diſtant from each other; and you muſt faſten 
them ſo, that their flat des may be oblique with regard 
| to 
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to the tranſverſe ſection of the furnace, and that the two 
oppolite angles may look one upwards and the other 
downwards ; the bars muſt not be Jaid flat, but edge- 
ways, by which\ituation you hinder the aſhes of the fuel 
of the fire from being detained too long between the in- 
terſtices of the ſaid iron bars, and from making an ob- 
ſtruction that would oppoſe the free draught of the air. 
The furnace being then covered over with lute, and dried 
up by a gentle heat, is at laſt fit for docimaſtical opera- 
tions, and eſpecially for ſuch as muſt be performed in 
the aſſay-oven. . ; [ 

If then an operation is to be made in the furnace hitherto 
deſcribed, you muſt let through the four lower holes 
above deſcribed, of the furnace o o, placed before and 
behind, aud directly oppoſite to each other, two iron 
bars one inch thick, and long enough that their extre- 
mities on every fide may jut out of the holes a ſmall 
matter. Theſe ſerve to ſupport the MUFFLE and its bot- 
tom. You then introduce the muffle through the upper 
aperture of the furnace d, and place it upon the above 
deſcribed iron-bars, in ſuch manner, that the open fore- 
fide of it be contiguous to the inward border of the up- 
per door V. The fuel of the fire is introduced through 
the top of the furnace 4; the cover of which, on this 
account, muſt be moveable, and not very heavy, 9. The 
beſt fuel for the fire is charcoal made of the hardeſt 
wood, eſpecially of beech, broken into ſmall pieces of 
the bigneſs of an inch, wherewith the muffle muſt be 
covered over ſome inches high. We then reject larger 
bits of coals, becauſe they cannot fall through the nar- 
row interſtices, between the fides of the muffle and 
thoſe of the furnace, and cannot of conrſe ſufhciently 
ſurround the circumference of the muffle, Whence it 
happens, that there are on every ſide places void of fuel, 
and the fire is either not ſtrong enough or unequal. But 
if, on the contrary, you uſe coals too ſmall, then a geat 
part falls immediately through the interſtices of the grate 
into the aſh-hole; and the tendereſt particles of them 
turn too ſoon into aſhes, and by increaſing the heap 
of aſhes, obſtruct the free draught of the air, which 
is here greatly requiſite. 

A perſect management of the fire is moſt commonly 
neceſſary in the performing of operations in this furnace; 
therefore the reader mult give attention to what follows : 
if the door of the aſh-hole e is quite open; and the 
ſliders of the upper door F drawn towards cach other, ſo 
as to touch one another in the middle of the door, and 
if, beſides, the cover ,q, and the tunnel adapted to its 
tube r is upon the top of the furnace, the fire will be 
then in the higheſt degree poſſible 3 though, in the mean 
time, it is hardly ever neceſſary to put the funnel on, 
except in a very cold ſeaſon: but if, after having diſpoſ- 
ed the furnace in the manner juſt deſcribed, you put red 
burning coals into the open upper door f of it, the fire is 
{till more increaſed thereby: however, this artifice is 
never, or very ſeldom, neceſſary, When you ſhut the 
upper door with only that ſlider that has a narrow ob- 
long hole in it m, then the heat becomes a little leſs; 
but it diminiſhes (till more when you ſhut the door with 
the other {lider that has in it the ſemi-circular hole u, 
which is larger than that of the firſt flider : nay, the heat 
again 1s leſs when you take away the funnel put at the 
top of the cover: finally, the door of the aſh-hole be- 
ing either in part or totally ſhut, the heat is {till dimi- 
mihed, becauſe the draught of the air, ſo neceſſary to 
excite the fire, is hereby hindered: but if, beſides all 
theſe, you likewiſe open the upper door quite, then the 
cold air, ruſhing into the muffle, cools che bodies put 
under it that are to be changed, to a degree never te- 
quired in any operation, and ſuch as will entirely hinder 
the boiling of lead. If, during the operation, the fire 
begins to decay, or to grow unequal, it is a fign that 
there are places void of coals between the ſides of the 
Furnace and thoſe of the muffle; therefore, in this caſe, 
you mult ſtir your coals on every fide with an iton rod, 
which is to be introduced through the upper hole y ot 
the /urnace, that they may fall together, and thus act in 
a proper manner and equally. See Crame1's Art of Al- 
laying, by Dr. Mortimer, p. 75. See Portable Fu R- 
NACES. 

FURNACE, called Atbanor, or tower-furnace, is repreſented 
in fig. 38. See ATHANOR. It is thus conſtructed. 1. 
Let a ſmall ſquare hollow tower a a a a be formed of 
ſuch ſtones, or of bricks made of Stourbridge clay, or 
Windſor loam, as may refiſt the fire; let the ſides of it 
be ſix inches thick, and forming a ſquare cavity within, 
of ten inches on cach ſide 5 þ 6 The height of it is 
determined according as it is to keep up the hre long, 
without any addition of new ſuel: five or fix feet are 
moſt commonly ſufficient. 2. At the bottom of this 
tower make an opening c, ſix inches broad, and as many 
inches high; hang to it an iron door, being on every ſide 
Vol. II. Ne 144. | 
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one inch broader than the opening, and ſuch as may 
ſhut it very cloſe: for which purpoſe the external edge 
of this opening muſt be excavated all round in ſuch a 
manner, that it may form a groove one inch broad, into 
which the edges of the door may be received. 3. At the 
diſtance of ten inches from the bottom of the tower, put 
a grate 4, made of priſmatical quadrangular iron bars, 
one inch thick, and three quarters of an inch diſtant 


from each other: let-alſo each of theſe iron bars be ſo 


ſituated with regard to the tower, that the two oppoſite 
acute edges of each may look perpendicularly, one 
downward, the other upwards, that, by this means, the 
aſhes may eafily fall into the aſh-hole. 4. Make above 
this grate an opening circular at top e, fix inches high, 
ſeven inches broad, that may, as well as the aſh-bo'e, 
Ne 2. be opened and ſhut with an iron door. 5. Adapt 
to the top of the tower an iron cover f, exceeding the 
aperture of the tower all around two inches, and hav- 
ing a handle, wherewith it may be eaſily taken away, 
and put on again. Thus you are to make the furnace 
called in Latin furnus primarius, 6. Then cut out in 
any ſide of the tower, for inſtance in the left, an ob- 
long ſquare aperture, going up obliquely towards the 
outſide g g, ſour inches and a half high, ten inches 
broad, having its inward inferior edge one inch and a 
half, or two inches above the grate d; that by the inter- 
vening of this hole, the cavity of this tower may com- 
municate with another immediately to be deſcribed. 7. 
Nearly over-againſt the ſame fide of the tower, make 
a Cavity with ſtones, whoſe inferior part mult be a hol- 
low priſm, h, h, h, h, fix inches high, twelve inches 
broad, ending at top in a ſemi-cylindrical arch i, 7, de- 
ſcribed by a radius of fix inches; that by this means, 
the height of the whole cavity may be twelve inches in 
the middle. Let this anterior cavity be totally open, 
though when requiſite, it is to be ſhut very cloſe with 
an iron plate 4, , whoſe inward ſurface is to be con- 
ſtructed in the ſame manner as is preſcribed for the 
ſliding door of the melting furnace, and then luted 
two inches thick within. Moreover, let there be in the 
middle of this plate, a round hole, four or five inches in 
diameter, and let the circumference of this hole have an 
iron cylindrical border made to it, and prominent with» 
in; that by means of it, the lining of lute within ma 
be ſupported, and kept from falling down easily. Let a 
notch one inch broad, and two inches deep be made in 
the outward circuit of the aperture of this cavity, to re- 
ceive the extremity of the plate that ſhuts the aperture, 
The hole of this plate either is ſhut with a ſtopple, or 
ſerves to paſs the neck of the retort through. This plate 
likewiſe is faſtened with two bolts u, , to be put hoci- 
zontally with iron hooks e, o, o, e, driven into the wall 
near the edge of the aperture, ſo that one bolt may taf- 
ten the upper part of the plate, and the other the lower. 
8. It is moreover proper, that the ſquare aperture g, g, 
through which the fire enters from the tower into the 
cavity hitherto deſcribed, N 7. may be ſhut and open- 
ed at pleaſure with an iron flider : for if this is not done, 
an exceſſive fire, employed ſometimes by an unexperi- 
enced hand, cannot be ſo eafily checked. For this pur- 
poſe, let a flit balf an inch broad, and eleven inches 
long, he left in the wall that conſtitutes the upper part 
of the cavity Ne 7. and is contiguous to the tower; ſo 
that it may exceed the length of the ſquare aperture g, g, 
a ſmall matter on every fide, and reach before and be- 
hind into the ſmall groove, going down along the per- 
pendicular ſides of the ſaid aperture, g, g, and retain 
the iron ſlider to be put into it to keep it ſteady. How- 
ever, let this iron ſlider be ſix lines thick, eleven inches 
broad, and five inches high: and let a couple of ſmall 
iron chains, p, p, be faſtened on each ſide of its 
upper edge, wherewith the ſlider may be lifted up and 
let down again. Therefore let a couple ot ſtrong 
iron nails -be drove into the contiguous wall of the 
tower, perpendicularly over thoſe places in which the 
ſaid ſmall chains are faſtened to the iron ſlider, that any 
of the links of the chains may be ſuſpended on them at 
pleaſure. Moreover, let the upper edge of the flit above 
deſcribed be entirely ſhut up with ſtones and cement, 
leaving only two ſmall holes through which the ſmall 
chains may be paſſed. On the left ot this cavity (N® 7,) 
and at the diſtance of cight inches from the bottom ot 
it, let a ſquare, 9, 9, 9, 4, chimney or funnel be erccted 
with bricks, three inches and a half in the clear, tour 
foot high, and a ſmall matter convergent upwards, 10 
that the diameter of it at top may be thice inches. This 
funnel muſt be contrived to be thut clotely with an iron 
{lider, having a handle to it,, , which ſlider mult move 
freely between a double icon ſquare frame faitened in the 
walls of the funnel, at ſuch a height from che hearth ag 
ſhall ſeem convenient to any artificer. 10. Below this 
chimney let a tquare aperture be made, like the torego= 
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ing (No 6. g. 2), leading obliquely up to the bottom of 
another cylindrical cavity, u, u, u, u, which is eight 
inches deep, deſcribed by a radius of ſix inches, open at 
top, an there converging inwardly into a border one inch 
thick, and fix lines broad, deſigned to ſupport an iron 
pot. Likewiſe, cut in the anterior wall of this cavity, 
and at the upper part of its mouth, a ſegment two inches 
and a half decp, five inches broad, and ſtooping for 
ward, v, v, to receive the neck of the retort. 11. To 
this covity (N® 10.) belongs an iron pot, w, w, eleven 
inches broad, and about nine inches deep, which muſt 
be encompaſſed with an iron ring, x, x, one inch broad, 
and faſtened at the diſtance of one inch and a half from 
the upper end of the pot. Let a ſegment y, be likewiſe 
cut off the upper edge of this pot, which ſegment mult 
be four inches and a half deep, and five inches broad; 
the iron ring juſt deſcribed muſt be bent all round the 
edges of this ſegment. 12. Overagainſt the aperture, 
t, t, which communicates from the firſt cavity (N“ 7.) 
into the ſecond (N® 10.) let another ſuch aperture, z, be 
made, two inches diſtant from the bottom of the ſecond 
cavity (NY 10.) perfectly like the foregoing, 2, g, f, t, 
and N | obliquely upwards with a third ca- 
vity, 1, 1, 1, 1, like and _ to the ſecond cylindrical 
cavity, u, u, u, u, that the fire may paſs from the latter 
into the former. 13. In the hinder part of the wall 
which makes the aperture juſt mentioned, z, let a chim- 
ney like the foregoing, 9, 9, 9, 4 and of the ſame height, 
2, 2, 2, 2, be erected, which may be ſhut with a ſlider 
like that, 3. 14. Finally, on the left ſide of the third 
cavity let an aperture be made in the ſame manner, 4, 
and like the foregoing ones, g g tt z ; more remote how- 
ever from the bottom of the cavity, without a paſſage at 
the other extremity and communicating only with the 
cavity of the third chimney, 5, 5, 5, which muſt be 
erected in the ſame manner as the two foregoing ones, 
J, 4» 9 J 2 2, 2, 2. Thus you will have a furnace very 
roper for a great many operations. 

Ve are now to ſpeak of the uſe of the athanor juſt de- 
ſcribed ; and chiefly to mention to what operations each 
of its parts ſerve in particular, and then how the fire may 
and muſt be governed in it. 1. You muſt put at the up- 
per arched door, e, of the tower a ſemi-cylindrical muffle 
twelve inches long, which muſt be introduced through 
the door ; which for this reaſon muſt be of the ſame 
height and breadth as that door, three quarters of an inch 
thick, and open behind, being ſhut there by the hinder 
part of the athanor, as far as which it muſt reach. For 
this purpoſe, a tile muſt be ſet upon the grate, d, to ſup- 
port the muffle. Let alſo this muffle have ſmall pieces 
cut out near its baſis, as common aſſay muffles. You 
may put under this mufflle your cement pots, or ſuch bo- 
dies as muſt be calcined with a long and violent fire; 
which can be done without a muffle, though not ſo neatly. 
2. In the firſt chamber, , h, b, b, i, i, you may make 
the oſt violent diſtillations with an open fire; for re- 
torts or large veſſels are introduced into it, after you have 
taken away the door, &, &, &, and are put either upon 
the hearth itſelf of this chamber, or upon a particular 
ſupport of ſtone. But you mult place theſe veſſels in 
ſuch manner, that their necks may eaſily paſs through 
the hole of the door, when put on again; for which 
purpoſe they chuſe a ſupport ſometimes higher, ſome- 
times lower, according to the different heights of the 
veſſels. When afterwards the door is put on again; and 
faſtened with both its bolts, u, n, you mult cloſe with 
Jute all the chinks which lie open about the neck of the 
veſſel, and between the edges of the door and the en- 
trance of the chamber. "Then you apply to the neck of 
the veſſel a cylindrical ſegment, ten or more inches long; 
by means of which the heat and the boiling vapours 
coming forth are gradually diminiſhed ; leſt the recipient, 
which is always choſen a glaſs veſſel, ſhould ſplit. The 
recipient, which muſt be united with the other orifice of 
the ſaid ſegment, is ſupported either by the pavement, or 
by a ceitain kind of trivet, the conſtruCtion of which is 
ſuch, that it may be ſet higher or lower by means of 
three ſcrews. 3. In this ſame chamber, inſtead of diſ. 
tillations, you may alſo make cementations, calcination, 
&c. in which caſe the round hole of the iron plate may 
be ſhut and again opened with a ſtopple, that one may 
view the inſide, 4. The ſecond and third cavities, 
1, u, u, u, 1, 1, 1, 1, ſerve chiefly to ſuch operations 
as are made in baths (or beds) of ſand, aſbes, or filings, 
For inſtance, you put into each of the cavities a pot, 
v, 5, and you (top with thin lute or with ſand, which 
mult previouſly be moiſtened, the flip between the 
iron ring, æ, x, and the border of the cavity, upon 
which this ring reſts. 5. Beſides you may alſo make, 
in theſe two cavities, diſtillations by a reverberating 
fire, as well as in the firſt: only the fire is leſs vio- 


lent in theſe, though ſuſſicient to extract aqua fortis. 
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You then take out the iron pot, v, v, and inverting it, 

ou put it upon the mouth of the chamber; ſo that the 
14 of the pot, being the depth of one inch and a half 
above the iron ring x, x, here with this pot is ſurrounded 
may be received within the mouth of the cavity, and ſo 
that the ſegment cut in the pot y may, together with the 
ſegment cut out from the fide of rhe cavity v, v, form a 
hole to let the neck of the veſſel through. 6. All the 
apparatus being thus ready, you firſt introduce through 
the top of the tower , b, b, b, a few burning coals : 2 
put upon them ſome of the unkindled fuel of the fire 
that the cavity of the tower may, according as it in 
thought neceſſary, be filled either entirely or only in part 
Then with all ſpeed you put upon it the iron cover and 
{irew the border of this on the outſide with ſand or aſhes 
which you preſs gently with your hands: for if you 
ſhould neglect this point, all the fuel contained in the 
tower would be kindled, and may endanger ſetting the 
houſe on fire. 
We ſhall here annex a few general rules concerning the 
regimen of the fice in this furnace: for it is hardly nes 
ceſſary to explain all particulars, ſince practice will ea6! 
hint them to ſuch as ſhall be ever ſo little acquainted with 
chemiſtry. The fire may be made very ſtrong in the fir(t 
chamber h, h, h, b, i, i, when the door of the aſh-hole 
c, and the funnel g, Fe 7, q, of the chamber is quite open 
and when the iron ſlider, ſuſpended with chains 6, 5 5. 
does not hinder the fire from paſſing freely from the tower 
into this cavity. But the cloſer the funnel is ſhut, toge- 
ther with the door of the aſh-hole, the more the violence 
of the heat diminiſhes : and this will be ſoon effected. i; 
the iron ſlider ſuſpended with chains is let down in part : 
for the fuel contained in the tower burns at leaſt as high 
as the ſpace between the lower edge of the iron ſlider 
and the grate d. Obſerve beſides, in thoſe operations 
wherein the round hole of the door is ſtopped with a 
plug, that when the ſtrongeſt fire is required, this hole 
mult not be kept long open; becauſe the air ruſhing vio- 
lently through it, ſoon cools the bodies put into the cavity. | 
The operations above mentioned may be performed in the 
ſecond and third chamber, in, and at the fame time, and 
with the ſame fire, as they are in the firſt chamber ; for 
the fire penetrates from the firſt cavity into the ſecond, 
and increaſes when the funnel 2, 2, 2, 2, erected on it 
is opened: but before you do this, the funnel of the firſt 
cavity muſt be ſhut as much as that of the ſecond is 
opened. By the ſame means, you may hinder the fire, 
which ſerves for the operations made in the two firſt ca- 
vities, from going out through the funnels, and you ſorce 
it out, on the contrary, through the third cavity and 
through its funnel 5, 5, 5, that it may alſo act upon the 
bodies placed in that cavity. For the more the funnel 
erected upon the third cavity is open, the more one, or 
even both funnels of the other two cavities mult be cloſ-d: 
thence it is plain, that you cannot kindle the ſtrongeſt 
fire in the third cavity, unleſs there be one equally ſtrong 
in the other two; and that, on the contrary, the heat in 
the third cavity may be rendered leſs, by cloſing its fun. 
nel ; though it be violent in the others. The fame is 
true of the ſecond cavity. with regard to the firſt, Fi- 
nal'y, you cannot make the ſtrongeſt fire under the muffle 
Ree within the upper door « of the tower, unleſs you 

ave an equal fire in the firſt cavity, which fire may con- 
ſequently be increaſed, by ſhutting the door quite againſt 
the muffle e, and diminiſhed by opening it ; there being 
mean while an equal heat in the brit chamber, and in 
the following ones. Cramer, and Chem. Dict. Appendix. 
This fort of furnace is now much neglected, ſince the 
long and laborious operations of the ancient chemiſts, 
who were in ſearch of the art of making gold, have bee: 
diſcontinued : it is alſo ſubject to an inconvenience, a3 
the fuel in the tower is apt to ſtick there, or fall down 
at once in too great quantity. 

FURNACE, bellows, or blaſt, is one of the two kinds of 
furnace uſed in coinage for the fuſion of metals. It con- 
ſiſts of a flat hearth at bottom, into which the ait may 
be admitted by a hole contrived therein. 

On a level with the hearth is a ſecond aperture, which 
gives paſſage to the pipe of the bellows, from which the 
Furnace is denominated : about a foot over this is a move- 
able grate, which may be taken off, and put on, at plea- 
ſure ; laſtly, over this is the place where the crucible is 
ſet, which is ſquare, and made, of the ſame carth with 
the crucible, of breadth ſufficient to bear a range of coals 
around the crucible, To melt a metal in this furnace, 
they lay a little plate of forged iron over the grate, and 
on this they ſet the crucible, which is likewiſe covered 
with an iron or caithen lid; then they fill the furnace 
with charccal, and when it is well lighted, and the cru- 
cible ſufficiently hot, they ſtop the vent-hole : laſtly, 
throwing on freſh coals, they ſtop the furnace with an 
iron lid; thus continuing to work the bellows, and ſup- 
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= fuel, till the metal be in fuſion. Theſe bellows 
AN double, like thoſe uſed by the imiths, that the 
blaſt may be continual z though no heat can be produced 
by this means, to exceed that which may be obtained in 
a good wind-FURNACE» The principal uſe of bellows is 
to excite a great heat in A little time, 2 

Dr. Lewis, in his ingenious contrivance of portable FUR- 
NACEs, propoſes to fit up a black leaten crucible or pot 
for a 51% furnace, in which no other aperture is required 


than a round one in the fide, through which the noſe of |. 


ws paſſes; and the fuel is to be thrown in at 
= pr The pot choſen for this purpoſe ſhould be 
the largeſt ſize 3 and if a cover or dome, or an addi- 
tional part for enlarging its capacity be wanted, another 
pot, with a portion of its lower narrow part {awed oft, 
makes a very convenient one. A round plate or lip, 
ſawed from the ſolid part of the bottom, ſerves very 
commodiouſly both for a grate and for a ſupport to the 
crucible z eight or nine holes, about three quarters of 
an inch in diameter, are bored round the outer part of 
the plate, for the tranſmiſhon of the air forced in by 
the bellows, which holes are made to widen downwards, 
to prevent their being choked up by pieces of the fuel. 
Four or five ſmall crucibles may be placed together on 
the middle of this plate. See fig. 39. The bellows which 
Dr. Lewis chiefly employed 1s the organ bellows, lo con- 
ſtructed, that the upper board, inſtead of riſing obliquely 
on hinges at one ſide, riſes equa!ly on all ſides, and con- 
tinues always horizontal. The leather of this kind of 
bellows is more flexible than that of the common ones, 
and does not, like them, reſiſt unequally according to 
the greater or leſs extenſion of the folds. 1 he board is 
preſſed down, and the air forced out by a weight on the 
top, which weight, acting always perpendicularly, has 
always an equal power, and the air is driven out in one 
unvaried current. This advantage may alſo be given to 
the common bellows by hanging the weight at the ex- 
tremity, on an arc, furniſhed with a groove for receiving 
the cord, and whoſe centre 1s the point on which the 
board moves : by this contrivance, the heat is kept up 
uniform, and may be eaſily increaſed at pleaſure, by in- 
creaſing the weightsz and for this purpoſe, the nozzel 
of the bellows ſhould be wider than uſual, that the air 
may be more freely diſcharged from it. The bellows is 
of no incumbrance in the LABORATORY, being incloſed 
in a wooden caſe, whoſe cover does the office of a com- 
mon table; to the nozzel, which juſt comes through 
the croſs bar at the bottom of the table, is occaſionally 
fitted a pipe reaching to the furnace. The bellows, thus 
diſpoſed, will alſo ſerve for impelling and concentrating 
the flame of a lamp on bodies*expoſed to it. For this 
purpoſe, an upright tin tube is fitted on the nozzel by 
a ſhort elbow at its lower end; and at its upper end is 
a moveable elbow, into which is inſerted a leſſer pipe, 
having a very ſmall aperture in its extremity z this aper- 
ture, being applied to the flame of a lamp placed upon 
the table, and the pipe blown through, the flame length- 
ens in the direction of the blaſt, and converges into a 


ſmall ſpace, producing there a very great heat. The 


bellows above deſcribed may be made lighter and more 
commodious, by uſing a ſtiff rod, for moving the lower 
board, inſtead of the flexible cord or chain commonly 
employed. Some, inſtead of a beilows, have ſubſtituted 
an ZOL1PILE, Which is about half filled with water, and 
ſet on burning charcoal, with its neck directed to and at 
a ſmall diſtance from the fire to be excited: as ſoon as 
the water begins to boil, an elaſtic vapour iſſues vehe- 
mently througa the ſmall orifice, and animates the fire 
like air impelled by bellows ; whence this inſtrument has 
been called the Æolian bellows and philoſophers bellows : 
ſome have employed the zolipile in the ſame manner as 
the common bellows, by inſerting its neck into the cavity 
beneath the grate of a furnace; but Dr, Lewis condemns 
this method, and obſerves, that, in all caſes, where the 
vapour does not paſs through a portion of the atmoſphere 
before its admiſhon to the burning fuel, it extinguiſhes, 
inſtead of exciting, the fire. 

In operations which require a conſiderable degree of 
concentrated heat, it has been propoſed to impel a num- 
ber of flames into one point, by ſtreams of air driven 
from difterent parts of the circumference of the fuel to 
the middle, by means of ſeveral bellows placed cound 
the furnace, But a number of bellows being incommo- 
dious, Dr. Lewis has contrived to multiply the ſtreams 
of air with one bellows. The pot, which ſerves as a 
Furnace for this purpoſe, has a number of holes bored at 
{mall diſtances, in ſpiral lines all over it, from the bot- 
tom up to ſuch height as the fuel is deſigned to reach to. 
The crucible is. placed on a proper ſupport in the bot- 
tom; and.the holes are obliquely directed towards the 
crucible, ſo that the impelled heat plays in a kind of 
ſpiral upon 1ts ſurface : the pot, which ſerves for the blaſt 


furnace, already deſcribed, with an iron ring at the toß 
receives this perforated pot fo far, that all its holes are 
within the cavity, which cavity has no other outlet than 
the round aperture for the bellows; and, therefore, the 
air, thus blown in, will diſtribute itſelf through the per- 
forations of the inner pot. See fie. 40. C repreſents 
the furnace, I a tranſverſe of it, and E is its cover, be- 
ing an iron plate with a round hole in the middle; and 
a handle. By means of this contrivance, the crucible is 
expeditiouſly heated, and with a ſmall quantity of fuel, 
to an intenſe degree; and yet the exterior parts of the 
fuel have no great heat, io that the operator may ap- 
proach the apparatus without inconvenience. A cloſe- 
bottomed pot, like that uſed for the blaſt /urnace alteady 
deſcribed, without a grate, will mzke a furnace tor the 
ſuſion of metals, the revival of metallic calces, and the 
{melting or aſſaying of ores, trans carboner, as it is called, 
or in contact with the burning fuel, as praiſed in the 
large works. The furnace being intenſely heated, and 
almoſt filled with fuel, ſome of the ſubject-matter is 
ſprinkled upon the coals, chiefly about the middle, and 
towards the fide oppoſite to the bellows, but with care 
that it no where touch the fide ; more charcoal is thrown 
over it; and the hre, according to the nature of the ſub- 
J<Ct, is kept up ſtrong, or abated, by leſſening the weight 
upon the bellows; and the alternate injection of the 
ſubjeCt-matter and charcoal continued; the metal and 
ſlag, melting and dropping down through the coals, are 


collected from the bottom. Lewis's Com Phil. Techn. 
p. 18, &c, 


FURNACES for making the finer kinds of celours, are thoſe 


for ſubliming CiNNABak, for making VERMIL10N, for 
ſubliming king's YELLOW, and for calciing blood for 
making Pruſſian BLUE, OKER, ULTKAMARIXNE, &c. For 
the method of their conſtruction and ule, the curious 


reader is referred to Doſſic's Handmaid to the Arts, vol. 
i. p. 15, &c. 


FURNACE, enamelling. See EXAMEL, and Handmaid to 


the Arts, vol. i. p. 267, &c. 


FURNACE, founders, is ot divers kinds, according to the 


different kinds of work to be caſt. See FounpEtry of 


ſmall works, &C. 


The ſtatuaries, or figure-makers, uſe two kinds of fur- 


nacesz which ſee deſcribed under FounDERY of Ha- 
Hes, 


FURNACE, glaſ-houſe, is the place wherein the ingredients 


or materials of glaſs are fuſed and vitrified. 

There are three kinds of furnaces uſed in the glaſs- works. 
The firſt, called the calcar, ſerves to prepare or calcine 
the frit in. It is made in faſhion of an oven, ten feet 
long, ſeven broad, and two deep. The fuel, which is 


ſea- coal, is put in a trench, on one fide of the furnace; 


and the flame reverberates from the roof back upon the 
frit. The coals bur: in an iron grate, and the aſhes 
fall hence into a hole underneath. 
The ſecond is the working furnace, ſerving to melt the 
metal in, or make the giaſs. Its figure is round, three 
yards in diameter, and two high, being arched over: 
round the inſide there are eight or more pots placed, and 
iling pots on theſe: the number of pots is always dou- 
ble that of the boccas or mouths, or that of the work- 
men, that each may have one pot refined to work out of, 
and another for metal to retne in, while he works out 
the former. 
The furnace has two partitions : the lower ſeparating the 
pots from the fire-place, has a circular hole in the centre, 
covered with a grate, through which the flame paſſes from 
the fire-place into the Furnace; from the arched ſides and 
roof whereof it is reverberated into the melting- pots. 
The ſecond partition divides this from the leer, or an- 
ncaling furnace : through the boccas, or working-holes, 
the metal is taken out of the. pots, and the pots put 
into the ſwnace; theſe boccas are ſtopped with move- 
able covers made of lute and brick, to ſcreen the 
workmen's eyes from the fire: on each fide the bocca is 
a boccarella, out of which coloured glaſs, or the finer 
metal, is taken from the piling-pot. To the furnace, 
likewiſe, belong ovens, or holes, near the leer, for the. 
calcining of tartar, iron, &c. 
The leer, which terves to auncal and cool the veſſels, 
and which Agricola makes a particular furnace, conſiſts 
of a tower, beſides the leer, the tower lies directly over 
the melting furnace, with a partition betwixt them a 
foot thick, having an aperture, called occhio, or /umella, 
through which the flame or heat aſcends out of tber 
nace into the tower: on the floor ot bottom ot this tower 
the veſſels, faſhioned by the artiſts, are ſet to anneal ; 
this has alſo two boccas, or mouths, by which the glaſſes 
are put in with a fork, and ſet on the floor. 
The leer is an avenue five or ſix yards long, continued to 
the tower; through this the glalles, when annealed, are 


drawn in iron pans, called frache;, by which they come 
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to cool by degrees ; being quite cold, by that time they 
reach the mouth of the leer, which enters the ſatoſel, or 
room where the glaſſes are to be ſet. 
The third is the green-glaſs furnace, which is a kind of 
compound of all the former. It is made ſquare (the two 
former being circular), having an arch at each angle 
thereof for annealing and cooling the glaſſes. The me- 
tal is wrought on the two oppoſite ſides, and on the other 
two they have their calcars, into which are made linnet- 
holes for the fire to come from the furnace, to bake the 
frit; as, alſo, to diſcharge the ſmoak. Fires are made 
in the arches, to anneal the veſſels; ſo that the whole 
proceſs is done in one furnace. 
The materials wherewith the inſides of theſe furnaces are 
built, are not brick (which would ſoon melt down into 
glaſs, as alſo all the ſofter ſtones), but hard and ſandy 
kinds, by Imperatus called pyramachia. See GLAss, and 
G1.488-pots. 
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lamp. By theſe means, the furnace being ſet on a triver 
or open foot, the air enters only underneath, and ſpreads 
equally all round, without coming in ſtreams; whence 
the flame burns ſteady. The heat ſbould not be raiſed 
higher than about the 450th degree of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, which degree of heat is ſomewhat more than ſuf. 
ficient for keeping tin in perfect fuſion. See Ag. 41 

Over the lamp furnace, as repreſented in the figure, there 
is a broad pan, which is employed as a water-bath, and 
contains a loug-necked matraſs or bolt-head ; a more. 
commoqious veſſel of the ſame kind, compoſed of a glaſs 
receiver, with a long pipe inſerted into its mouth; and a 


cucurbit, or body with a glaſs-head for diſtillati 
Lewis's Com, Phil. Techn. Ms re 


FURNACE, /etter-founders, is very ſmall, not exceeding a' 


foot and a half in height, and a foot in diameter ; bein 
placed on a wooden ſtand, or bench, to raiſe to it a pro- 
per height for the artiſt, who works ſtanding. It is made 


FURNACE, plaſs painters. See Painting in GLASS, 

FURNACE, hatters, arc of three kinds; a little one under 
the mould whereon they form their hats; a larger, in 
the ſcouring room, under a little copper full of water and 
lecs: and a very large one under the great copper, in 
which they die their HATS, 

FURNACE, lamp, is a kind of ATHANOR, in which the 


of the ſame earth with crucibles. See Letter-Foyx. 
DERY. 


FURNACES, lute for. See LUTE. 
FURNACE, melting. See Hind FURNACE. 


FURNACE, plumbers, is of three kinds ; in the firſt the 
the lead, whereof ſheets are to be caſt. Fog 


heat is produced and maintained by the flame of a lamp 
introduced within it. This furnace has evidently no occa- 
ſion ſor an aſh-hole, a grate, or a fire-place. It has only 
one opening below, through which the lamp is intro- 
duced, and a kind of ſmall chimney made in its upper 
and lateral part, for circulation of air, to keep up the 
flame of the lamp, and to give vent to the ſmoke. A 
furnace of this kind is very convenient for diſtillations, 
which require little heat. It may be eaſily furniſhed with 
. a water-bath, or ſand-bath ; and it is particularly uſeful 
for digeltions. Dr. Lewis obſerves, that in the common 
lamp-furnaces, the lamps require frequent ſnulhng, and 
ſmoke much; and the ſoot, accumulated on the bottom 
of the veſſel placed over them, is apt, at times, to fall 
down, and put out the flame. Theſe inconveniencies 
were, in a great meaſure, remedied by the following con- 
ſtruction. 

The lamp conſiſts of a braſs pipe, ten or twelve inches 
long, and about a quarter of an inch wide, inſerted at 
one end into the reſervoir of the oil, and turned up at the 
other to an elbow, like- the bole of a tobacco-pipe, the 
aperture of which is extended to the width of near two 
inches. On this aperture is fitted a round plate, having 
five, fix, or ſeven ſmall holes, at equal diſtances, round 
its outer part, into which are inſerted as many pipes 
about an inch long: into theſe pipes are drawn threads 
of cotton, all together not exceeding what in the common 
lamps form one wick; by this diviſion of the wick, the 
flame expoſes a larger ſurface to the aCtion of the air, the 
fuliginous matter is conſumed and carried off, and the 
lamp burns clear and vivid. | 

The reſervoir is a cylindric veſſel, eight or ten inches 
wide, compoſed of three parts, with a cover on the top. 
The middle partition communicates, by the lateral pipe, 
with the wicks; and has an upright open pipe ſoldered 
into its bottom, whoſe top reaches as high as the level of 
the wicks ; ſo that, when this part is charged with oil, 
till the oil riſes up to the wicks in the other end of the 
lamp, any farther addition of oil will run down through 
the uptight pipe into the lower diviſion of the reſervoir. 
The upper diviſion is deſigned for ſupplying oil to the 
middle one; and, for that purpoſe, is furniſhed with a 
cock in the bottom, which is turned more or leſs, by a 
key on the outſide, that the oil may drop faſt enough to 
ſupply the conſumption, or rather faſter, for the over- 
plus is of no inconvenience, being carried off by the up- 
right pipe; ſo that the oil is always, by this means, kept 
exactly at the ſame height in the lamp. For common 
uſes, the middle diviſion alone may be made to ſuſſice: 
for, on account of its width, the ſinking of the oil will 
not be conſiderable in ſeveral hours burning. In eithgr 
caſe, however, it is expedient to renew the wicks every 
two or three days; oftener or ſeldomer, according as the 
oil is more or leſs foul; for its impure matter, gradually 
left in the wicks, occaſions the 3 to become more 
and more dull. For the more convenient renewing of 
them, there ſhould be two of the perforated plates; that, 
when one is removed, another with wicks, fitted to it, 
may be _y to ſupply its place. 

One of the black-lead pots, deſcribed under the article 
portable FURNACES, makes a proper furnace for the lamp. 
A pot of this kind requires no other aperture than one 
in the bottom for admitting air, and one in the fide for 
the introduction of the elbow of the lamp. The ſtopper 
of the fide aperture conſiſts of two pieces, that it may be 
conveniently put in after the lamp is introduced; and it 
has a round hole at its bottom fitting the pipe of the 


f 


| 


This is only a fort of large copper, or receptacle like a 
copper, made of free-ſtone, and coated well round with 
5 clay, having a little iron pan at bottom. 

n the ſecond they melt the lead to be caſt in moulds for 
pipes, &c. which are not to be ſoldered, 

The third is the tinning furnace, which is a ſquare frame 
of wood, or ſometimes a maſs of ſtone work with a 
brick - hearth, whereon is made a charcoal fire, which 


ſerves them for the applying of thin tin leaves on the 
works. See PLUMBERyY. 


FURNACES for baking and burning porcelain, or China ware, 


See PORCELAIN, 


FURNACES, p»r/able, are thoſe, which, with regard to their 


hze, and the facility and moder: * thei 
ſtruction, are * A arcane 3 = 9 
b al enqui- 
ries. The term portable, when applied to furnaces more 
generally, and in oppoſition to fixed, has been alread 
explained. Under this head we ſhall give an account of 
Dr. Lewis's ingenious contrivance in the conſtruction of 
ſuch /urnaces. For this purpoſe he makes uſe of two 
black lead crucibles, of the ſize marked 60, the dimen.. 
ſions of which are about twelve inches high in the inſide 
near eight inches wide at the mouth, and about the mid. 
dle of their height fix and a half. Each crucible has its 
mouth ground ſmooth and flat, upon a ſtone, with a li- 
tle ſand; and a round hole ſawed in its bottom with the 
common compaſs ſaw of the carpenters. In the fide, a 
little above the bottom, another round hole is made aul 
oppoſite to this a ſquare oue; above which is cut a larger 
ſquare one. See fig. 42. A. All the apertures are fitted 
with ſtoppers, cut out of pieces of broken crucibles; the 
ſquare apertures are made little narrower internally than 
externally, at each of their fides, ſo that the ſtoppers 
whoſe outward ſurface is even with that of the outſide of 
the pot, can neither be puthed inwards, nor fall out. 
when the pot ſtands on either end. The round ſtoppers 
are made to fit cloſe, by grinding them into the aper- 
tures; and they are taken out with a kind of fork, the 
points of which are introduced into two ſmall holes in 
each ſtopper, and at the fame diſtance from one another 
in all of them. The grate for this Furnace conſiſts of an 
iron ring, with croſs bars fixed in it. See fig. 42. B. 
Three of theſe grates of different widths, are required 
for different uſes: one of which is made to reſt againſt 
the converging ſides of the pot, in the lower narrow parts 
juſt above the lowermoſt tquare hole; another ſo large 
that it may enter no farther than nearly to the top of the 
uppermoſt hole; and the third of the ſame width with 
the outſide of the mouth of the- crucible. The lower 
and middle grates are ſupported either by grooves round 
the pot, or by pins in their circumference, reſting on 
notches within the pot. A grate might be made for theſe 
furnaces of four or hve iron rings, placed within one an- 
other, cach of which ſhould be furnithed with three pins 
at equal diſtances, projecting from its circumſerence 3 
and the pins of the inner ring ſhould be contrived to drop 
down into correſponding notches made in the next, and 
the pins of the ſecond rings into notches in the third; 
the notches being made in the middle of the ſpaces be- 
tween every two pins. A grate of this kind, being com- 
poſed of moveable parts, may be enlarged or diminiſhed 
at pleaſure, fo as to fit furnaces of different widths, by 
adding or removing a ring on the outſide. 
In order to render the furnaces ſuſhciently durable, they 
are bound round in three or four different parts, with 
copper-wire, about the ſize of a crew quill, and made 
pliable by heating it on live coals, ſo as not to interlere 
with the doors or holes; or they may be ſurrounded by 
| 1 iron 
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fron or copper hoops, inſtead of wire. 


In either caſe = 
h is effectually ſecured by a thin copper hoop, whic 
ee the edges from breaking or wearing; and the 
{mall ſpace left between the furnace and the upper edge 
of the hoop is filled with a little moiſt loam, or with clay 


: ith powdered pots. The inſide of the furnace 
w_ de wiſhed over ih Stourbridge clay, diluted in 
water; and when it 18 deſigned for continued ſtrong 
fire, or for bearing the action of corrolive bodies, it 
Mould be lined to ſome thickneſs with a Jute, compoſed 
of Stourbridge clay, beaten up with about twice its mea- 
ſure of coarſe ſand, or of gloſs-houſe pots, in coarſe pow- 
der. The handle of theſe furnaces is made of an iron 
rod, or ſtrong iron wire, about three feet long, bent like 
the bale of a pail to the width of the furnace, and faſt- 
ened in two oppoſite holes made in the furnace through 

er hoop. | | 
84 black lead crucibles, which make the body 
of the furnace, there are required a foot for them to 
ſtand upon, a chimney, and an iron hoop. The beſt ſort 
of foot is a flat, heavy, iron ring, with three legs five 
or fix inches high, in one of which is a ſcrew for raiſing 
or lowering it, ſo that the furnace may. be made to ſtand 
level on an unrven floor, A ſoot may alſo be formed 
of an inverted crucible, by making an apertwe in the 
bottom, and ſawing three arches at equal diſtances in 
the ſides, ſo as to leave between them legs of ſufficient 
ſtrength 3 or an inverted Furnzce will anſwer the purpoſe. 
The aſhes that fall down ate received in an iron pan 
placed underneath, a a 
The chimney is compoſed of three pipes of forged iron 
plate, not leſs than one eighth of an inch thick; and 
each of the pipes is a foot and a half or two feet long. 
The loweſt pipe is encompaſſed with a heavy ring about 
an inch above the lower end, which enters into the hole 
in the top of the inverted pot, in order to keep it ſteady ; 
the upper end of the ſecond pipe is received into the 
lower end of the next, and the end of this is in the ſame 
manner received by the third. The upper end of the 
chimncy is made ſquare, that it may fit into the larger 
door of the furnace, and ſerve occaſionally as a lateral 
chimney. ; 
The hoop is formed of a forged iron plate, not leſs than 
one ſixth of a inch thick, turned round and welded to- 
gether at the ends. See a perpendicular ſection of it, 
fi. 42. C. Itis about fix inches deep, and of the ſame 
Width externally with the top of the Furnaces, but its 
thickneſs being leſs than that of the furnaces, it is intet- 
nally wider. One end of this hollow cylinder has an 
iron ring paſſing round it within fide, and on this end it 
commonly ſtands upon the mouth of one of the pots: 
near this end is a ſerni-circular aperture, whoſe door is 
rivetted on a large iron plate, which opens downwards 
on hinges, and drops no lower than to an horizontal ſitu- 
ation. See fig. 42. D. 
One of the black- lead crucibles, prepared in the manner 
above deſcribed, with the lower ſmall grate introduced 
into it, is a furnace for open fire ; the lower ſquare aper- 
ture under the grate is the door of the aſh-pit, and the 
upper one above the grate is a door to the fire-piace. The 
fuch, which is always charcoal, is put in at the top, and 
is ſupplied with air through the apertures beneath the 
grate; by clofing or opening which the fire is diminiſhed 
or increaſed, 
By introducing into the, open furnace an iron pot, empty, 
or containing ſand, this becomes a furnace tor capella va- 
«ua, or ſand furnace, in which caſe the fuel is put in 
through the fire-place door. 
Farther, a veſſel broader than the furnace may be placed 
on the top, with three iron ſupporters under it, to pro- 
cure a ſpace for the paſſage of the air. The flat iron 
pan, ufed on other occaſions for receiving the aſhes, may 
be employed in this manner as a veſſel for calcinations, 
for the evaporation of tolutions' of lixivial ſalts, &c. 
For veſſels of a deeper kind, as a copper ſtill, the capa- 
City of the ſurnace is increaſed by placing over it the icon 
hoop, by which it is enabled to receive the body of a 
itill, of a ſize ſuſſicient for the purpoſes of an experi- 
mental laboratory. See STILL. 
If one pot be inverted over the other, with the iron hoop 
between them, we ſhall have a furnace for cupellation, 
calcination under a muffle, and the other purpoſes of 
that which is called the %% FURNACE; and allo for ex- 
periments of enamelling, of baking colours on earthen- 
ware and plaſs, &c. The chimney, or a part of it, may 
be occalionally ſet upon the top, for railing the fire when 
it proves too languid. The ſame combination of the 


two pots and hoop will ſerve as a reverberatory, for diſtil- 


lation in coated glaſs retorts, earthen retorts, or long- 
necks, provided that the middle grate be introduced into 
the undermoſt pot, and two iron bars are laid acroſs in 


its upper part, to ſupport the diſtilling veſſel, whillt its 
Vo. II. NY 144. 


neck comes out at the door of the hoop. The reverbe: 
rator y and aſſay FURNACE are, in reality, no other than 
the wind FURNACE, with a muffle or a retort in the fire 
inſtead of a crucible. wlll 
Furnaces of this kind may be uſed as a common ſtove, 
for keeping a room warm with a ſmall quantity of fuel; 
For this purpoſe the ſmall prate is introduced into the 
lower part of the undermoſt pot, the fire-place door is 
cloſed, and the aſh-pit door or bottom hole left open for 
admitting air. It is then charged with ſmall pieces of 
charcoal with lighted coals thrown above them, its top 
is covered by the largeſt of the grites, on which is placed 
the hoop and dome, filled with balls of baked earib, or 
with pieces of brick; ſo diſpoſed as to leave ſmall vacui- 
ties between them. When the ſtove is placed in the 
middle of a room, its injurious air may be carried off by 
a pipe inſerted laterally into the larger door of the dome, 
and communicating at the other end, which ſhould be 
raiſed eight or ten inches, with the chimney of the room 
and all other apertures of the dome ſhould be cloſed. 
The furnace, thus charged, will keep up a moderate and 
nearly equal warmth for many hours, without injury or 


offence. See fig. 43. See Bellows FURNACE and Vind 
FURNACE. See allo LABORATORY. 


FURNACE, reverberating, or reverberatory, is a ſimple ſur- 
nace, the fire-place of which is covered with a piece of 


the ſame diameter and form as the furnace, which is ge- 
nerally cylindrical, This piece is croſſed in its lower 
part by two bars of iron placed horizontally and parallel 
to each other, and at its upper edge it has a ſemi-circular 
cut. This piece forms a third cavity, which is called the 
laboratory, becauſe it is intende4 to receive the retorts, 
containing the matter to be diſtilled. The ſemi- circular 
cut is made to give paſſage to the neck of the retort, 
which ought to be inclined at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. The two bars at the bottom of the laboratory are 
deſigned to ſupport the veſſel placed there. Above the 
piece laſt deſcribed there is placed a fourth piece, in the 
form of a ſpherical cap or an inverted dome, of equal 
diameter with that of the other piece to which it is 
fitted; in its lower edge there is a ſemi-circular cut, cot- 
reſponding with that of the lower piece; and theſe to- 
gether form a circular opening : the dome has in its top 
another opening or ſhort tube, through which the air 
contained in the furnace paſſes, and ſerving for a kind 
of chimney. The uſe of the dome is to keep the heat 
all round the retort, and to apply a certain degree of heat 
to the upper part or vault of the retort, by reflecting or 
reverberating it; whence it is called a reverberatory. In 
conſequence of this diſpoſition, the vapours which riſe 
in the retort are determined more efficacioully to paſs 
through the neck. Reverberatory furnaces are uſed for 
diſtillations with a retort, in which a certain degree of 
heat is neceſſary; and diſtillation may be performed in 
them either in naked fire, by placing the retort imme- 
diately on the bars, or in a ſand-bath, by placing on 
theſe bars an iron veſſel, with a ſemi-circular cut in its 
upper edge, containing fine ſand to the thickneſs of one 
or two fingers; then the retort is placed in the veſſel, and 
it is to be filled with ſand up to the arch of the retort : 
See fig. 44. in which @ repreſents the aſh- hole door ; b the 
hre-place door; cg c, c, c, the regiſters; 4, the dome or 
reverberatory z e, the conical funnel ; /, the retvit in the 


furnace; g, the receiver; and h, þ, the icon bars for ſuſ- 
taining the retort. - 


FURNACE, /imple, is a kind of hollow tower, cylindrical 


or priſmatical, with two doors, or principal openings; 
the one below, called the door of the aſh-hole, and the 
other immediately above this, called the door of the fire- 
place, Between theſe two doors a grate is placed hori- 
zontally acroſs the interior part of the {irons dividing 
its whole cavity into two parts, the lower part being 
called the aſh- hole, becauſe it receives the aſhes which 
fall from the fire-place. The door of the aſh-hole gives 
admittance to the air for maintaining the fire within the 
furnace. The upper cavity is called the fire-place, be- 
cauſe it contains the combuſtible matters; and freſh fucl 
is introduced through the door of the fire-place. 
This furnace is ſufficient for many chemical operations: 
in the firſt place, amidſt the coals, crucibles may be 
placed for the fuſion of fuſible materials, as lead, tin, 
biſmuth, &c. or for the calcination of matters which re- 
quire but little heat for their caicination, ſuch as the 
alkali for making Pruſſian blue, bezoar mineral, &. On 
this Furnace may alſo be placed baſons for evaporation, 
alembies tor diſtilling in the water-bath, pots filled with 
ſand for digeſtions and diſtillations to be performed by 
means of a ſand-bath and a gentle heat, either with 
alembics or retorts. For operations requiring a longer 
duration, this furnace is formed into an ATHANOR, See 
FURNACE, called Aiharor, Macquei's Chem. Dict. 
Eng. edit. | 
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FURNACES, ſmelting. See OREs and SMELT1NG. 


FURNACE, wind, is the ſecond furnace uſed in the fuſion 
of metals for coinage. At bottom it has a hearth made 
hollow, in manner of a cupel, with a vent hole in the 
fore- part thereof; over the vent-hole is a grate ſcaled in 
the maſſive of the furnace; over the grate is the place for 
the crucible, which is uſually of forged iron. 
The fire being lighted, the crucible is ſet ih, with a cover 
over it; and a capital, or cover of earth or iron, is laid 
likewiſe over the /urnace ; and at the top of this capital 
is a hole, five or hx inches in diameter. 
It is called wind-furnace, becauſe the air, entering through 
the vent hole at bottom, which is always open, ſerves the 
ſame purpoſe as the bellows in other furnaces. 
Gold is uſually melted in the bellows-furnace, as requiring 
an intenſer heat before it fuſes. Silver and copper are 
commonly melted by the wind-furnace. 
Cramer, in his Art of Aſſaying Metals, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the conſtrudtion and uſe of the wind 
or . furnace : it is formed of iron plates, the inner 
ſurfaces of which are covered with lute. The cavity of 
it may be ſormed according to an elliptical mould. 1. 
Make an hollow ellipſis, the foci twelve inches aſun- 
der, and the ordinate five inches long; cut it off in both 
its foci, that it may aſſume the figure fig. 45. 2. 
'Then make in this hollow body, and near its lower aper- 
ture, ſour holes, eight lines in diameter, and directly 
oppoſite c, c. 3. Then faſten two flat iron rings 4, al- 
moſt one inch and a half broad, at both the upper 
and the lower inward edge of this oval cavity; and fill 
the infide of it with ſmall iron hooks, jutting out about 
fix lines, and three or four inches diſtant from each 
other, Theſe, together with the rings juſt mentioned, 
ſerve to faſten the lute. Thus will the body of the fur- | 
nace be made: only you muſt add at the outſide ao 
iron handles e, e, to be rivetted on each fide of it, that 
it may be taken hold of and moved. 4. Then make the 
cover of the furnace, which may be formed like the 
part cut off from the ellipſis, ſee fig. 46. Let this have 
an opening. & made in it, four inches high, five inches 
broad at bottom, and four inches at the top; and adapt 
to this an iron door hung on hinges to ſhut it cloſe, and 
having at the infide a border faſtened to it, anſwering 
exactly to the circumference of the door, and as promi- 
nent inwardly as the thickneſs of the lute to be applied 


to it requires : for the ſame purpoſe, let ſmall iron hooks | 


be faſtened to the inſide of the door, which is intercept- 
ed by the ſaid border. And leſt this cover ſhould be 
burnt within by the force of the fire, you muſt cover 
the inſide of it with the LUTE deſcribed under that 
article: therefore it muſt be likewiſe furniſ:ed with 
a ring and iron hooks to faſten the lute ; as was ſaid 
before, when we ſpoke of the body of this /urnace. 
Beſides this, you muſt faſten two iron handles fig 46. 
©, c, on the outſide of this cover. Then a round hole 
muſt be made in the top of it, being three inches in 
diameter, prolonged into a, holiow tube 4 almoſt cylin- 
drical, and a few inches high, upon which the iron 
funnel deſcribed may, in caſe of neceſſity, be put after 
the manner mentioned in the ſame place where we ſpoke 
of the aſſay-oven. 5. After this, the lining of both the 
body and cover of the furnace within is made in the fame 
manner above deſcribed. Moreover, you muſt make for 
this furnace two moveable bottoms, viz. one to receive 
the aſhes, and admit the air; the other to ſerve for re- 
duCtions. The firſt is made with an iron plate, formed 
into a hollow cylinder, open at top, and to be ſhut at 
bottom with an orbicular iron plate, as with a baſis, five 
inches high, and of ſuch a diameter as that it may re- 
ceive the inferior orifice of the body of the furnace, fig. 
45+ the depth of half an inch, ſee fig. 47. therefore let 
an iron ring c. half an inch broad, be faſtened on the 
inſide of the ſaid bottom, and at the diſtance of half an 
inch from its upper border, to ſupport the body of the 
furnace put into it. Again, let this bottom have a ſquare 
door, four inches high, and as many inches broad, that 
may be ſhut cloſely with a door hung on hinges, that you 
may by means of it increaſe or diminiſh the draught of 
the air, and thus govern the fire at pleaſure. Then, on 
the left ſide of this door, and at about half the height of 
this bottom part, let a round hole 4 be made, one inch 
and a half in diameter, to admit the pipe of the bellows 
when need requires. Next to this, let another bottom 
part be made of the ſame matter and figure as the fore- 
going : let it be likewiſe of the ſame diameter, but two 
inches higher, ſo that it may be of the height of ſeven 
inches. Likewiſe let it have round it a like iron ring 


below its upper border, to ſupport the body of the fur- 
nace to be received in it. But let a hole two or three 


inches broad, and one inch high, fig. 48. c, be cut out 
juſt below the ring in the {ide of this bottom part; then 
let another round hole 1 8 in the left ſide of this 
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firſt hole, fit to admit the pipe of the bellows 4 Fa 
let another round hole like the toregoing - be made on the 
right, and at the diſtance of one inch from the bottom: 
then let the whole infide of this bottom part (the part 
above the ring excepted) be overlaid with lute, and 2 
bed be made at the bottom, of a figure like thar repre- 
ſented by the line f, g, h. The matter of which this ig 
made, is common lute pulveriſed, paſſed through a ſieve 

and mixed with ſuch a quantity of duſt of charcoal, fited 
in the ſame manner, ſo that the mixture being moiſtened 
and preſſed down, may at leaſt be lightly coherent. OF 
this matter piefſed on the bottom of the bottom Part a 
bed is made, like a ſegment of a ſphere, having in the 
middle a ſmall cavity ſomewhat lower, and made ex. 
tremely ſmooth, after the manner proper for large aſh 
veſſels or teſts. | | 

This furnace is chiefly fit for fuſions, which may be made 
in it with and without veſſels. When you are to melt 
with a veſlel, put the body of the furnace, fig. 45. upon 
the firſt bottom, fig. 47. that has a door to it to open on 
hinges ; introduce two iron bars through the holes of the 
furnace, fig. 45. , c; put 2 them the iron grate, 
which you are to introduce through the upper mouth of 
the furnace : then put in the middle of this grate a brick 
or ſquare tile, very ſmooth every where, warmed, and 
perfectly dry: otherwiſe, the veſſels put upon it, eſpe- 
cially the large ones, are eaſily ſplit by the moiſt vapours 
coming out of it in the operations. Let the height and 
width of this ſtone be a (nal matter broader and bigher 
than the bottom of the crucible or pot to be ſet upon it; 
for if it were leſs high, the bottom of the veſſel could 
not be ſufficientiy warmed; and if it were leſs broad, 
the veſſel might eaſily fall from it : then put upon this 
tile the veſſel containing the matter to be melted, and 
ſurround it immediately with coals on every fide, which 
muſt be ranged according to the method preſcribed be- 
fore, in our deſcription of the afſay furnace : then you 
govern the fire, by opening and ſhutting the door of the 
aſh-hole, fig. 47. 6: you excite it by putting the cover, 
fig. 46. upon the body of the furnace ; and if, beſides, 
you put a, fonnel yy the cylindrical mouth 4 of this 
cover, the melting fire becomes ſtill more violent: but 
if your moreover introduce the bellows through the hole 
of the bottom part, fig. 47. 4; and the joint of the u- 
nace with the bottom part, and the door of the a{h-ho!e, 
unleſs it can be ſhut very cloſe, being exactly ſtopt with 
thin lute, or Windſor loam, the fire thus excited by the 
blaſt of the bellows is carried to the higheſt degree, and 
far ſurpaſſes that which may be made in a ſmith' forge. 
Another advantage of this method is, that the veſſels are 
not ſo eaſily broken, becauſe the blowing of the bellows 
cannot effect them immediately, and becauſe a fire per- 
fectly equal is excited on every fide. One may eaſily exa- 
mine with this apparatus, how ſtones are affected by the 
violence of the fire only. Now, if you have a mind to 
perform any operation without a veſſel, and with a naked 
fire; for inſtance, to melt or reduce the calxes or ſco- 
1iz of copper, tin, lead, and iron, or the ores of theſe 
metals; the body of the furnace muſt be put upon the 
other pedeſtal, having a bed in it, fig. 48. However, 
you muſt, before this, open with a knife the oblong hole 
c, and the round one du of this bottom part, which are 
ſtopped with the lute ſticking to the inſide : then you 
apply at the round hole & on the leſt fide of the brllows, 
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in ſuch manner that the nozzle of it, being directed ob- 


liquely downwards, may blow ſtrongly againſt the bed 
+, g, b by this means, all the aſhes that fall into the 
bed are blown away, and the ſtrength of the fire deter- 
mined to ſuch a degree, that all the melted bodies that 
fall into the ſaid bed remain in their ſtate of fuſion ; and 
were it otherwiſe, the melted bodies would immediately 
wax cold, and adhere in grains to the bed, whereas they 
ought to have melted into one regulus. The oblong hole 
in the fore-pait of this bottom-part c, ſerves to diſcover, 
by means of a pcker, whether the mutter in the bed be 
melted or not : it ſerves likewiſe to take away through it 
whatever might ſtop the bellows, and in ſome cates to 
take away the ſcoria: then you put firſt coals into the 
furnace one ſpan high, and blow them well with the bel- 
lows, to make them burn, that the bed may be very hot 
before the matter to be melted is put into it; for it this 
is not previouſly done, the melted maſs ſeldom runs into 
a regulus, but remains diſperſed among the ſcotiæ, which 
ſoon grow hard. The bed being well heated, and freſh 
coals added to the fire, put into it ſuch quantity of the 
matter to be melted as cannot hinder the fire ſrom being 
carried to the requiſite degree; which cannot be dete t- 
mined otherwiſe than by experience: again, put freth 
coals, and upon them another quantity of the matter to 
be melied; they may be, like ſtrata, one upon another : 
but if the maſs, once melted, could not long ſuſtain the 
ſtrength of the fire, or if you had a mind to melt 4 greater 

quantity 
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aantity of matter than what can be contained in the 


muſt open the round lower hole, fig. 48. e, 
wm — may — A a channel paſſing from that hole 
through the lute, and reaching to the ſmall cavity at the 
bottom of the bed g : to this hole, at the outſide, apply 
an earthen diſh like the bed within, or any proper reci- 
pient, ſurrounded with burning coals, into which the 
matter melted running from the bed through the hole, 
fig. 48. e, may be collected, as repreſented by fig. 49. 
With regard to the elliptic or parabolic figure of the 
ſides and dome of a furnace,' we may obſerve, that many 
have recommended this form of conſtruction, expecting 
that the rays of fire, ſtriking all over the internal ſur- 
face, would be reflected back into a ſmall focal ſpace, in 
the ſame manner as the ſolar rays are concentrated by 
burning concave ſpecula. An elliptic furnace was pre- 
pared with great care by Dr. Lewis; but he was much 
diſappointed in its effects; for he could not find, that 
any focal reflection obtained in it, or that any advantage 
reſulted from the exactneſs of its figuration, or from the 
precile ſpecies of its curvature. Com. Phil. Techn. p. 
26. ; 

elting furnace uſed in the manufacture of braſs is 
* ＋ the fruſt um of a hollow cone. At the 
bottom of the furnace, or greater baſis of the fruſtum, 
is a circular grate, or iron plate, which is covered with 
a coat of clay and horſe-dung, to defend it from the ac- 
tion of the bre, and pierced with holes, through which 
the air, maintaining the fire, paſſes. The crucibles, filled 
with the proper materials (ſee Bx Ass), ſtand upon the 
circular plate, forming a circular row with one in the 
middle. The fuel is placed betwixt the crucibles, and is 
thrown into the 22 at the upper part of it, or the 
lefler baſis of the fruſtum, in which is fitted a cover made 
of bricks or clay, kept together by bars of iron, and 
pierced with holes. This cover ſerves as a regiſter ; 
when the heart is'to be increaſed, the cover is partly or 
entirely taken off, and a free draught is permitted to the 
external air, which paſſes along a vault under-ground to 
the aſh-hole, through the holes in the circular grate or 
plate, betwixt the crucibles, and through the upper 
mouth, along with the ſmoke and flame, into an area, 
where the workmen ſtand, which is covered wirh a large 
dome or chimney, through which the ſmoke and air 
aſcend. When the heat is to be diminiſhed, the mouth 
of the furnace is cloſed with the lid, through the holes of 
which the air, ſmoke, and flame paſs. The crucibles are 
to be kept red-hot during eight or ten hours, and in ſome 
places much longer, even for ſeveral days, according to 
the quality of the calamine; during which time the zinc 
riſes in vapour from the calamine, unites with the cop- 
per, and renders that metal fuſible by conſiderably leſs 
heat than it is alone. To render the metal very fluid, 
that it may flow into one uniform maſs at the bottom, 
the fire is to be increaſed a little before the crucibles are 
taken out, for pouring the fluid metal into moulds. By 
this proceſs, ſixty pounds of braſs may be obtained from 
ſixty pounds of good calamine, and foity pounds of cop- 
per, though a conſiderable quantity of zinc is burnt and 


diſſipated during the operation; but leſs of this vapour | 


eſcapes by uſing granulated copper. SeeGRANULATINN, 
Macquer's Chem. Dict. Eng. ed. note, under BRASS, 
Dr. Lewis, in his apparatus of r furnaces, con- 
ſtructs a wind furnace, for the fuſion of metals, the aſ- 
ſaying of ores, and ſimilar operations, by inverting one 
Pot over the other, and placing on the top either the en- 
tire chimney, deſcribed under portable FURNACES, or 
two, or one of its pipes, according to the degree of fire 
which is required. The ſecond ſized grate is preferable 
to the ſmaller one, becauſe it has more interſtices for ad- 
mitting air to the fuel. The crucible, containing the 
materials for operation, is placed on a circular flip of 
brick, or of a broken pot, alittle wider than its bottom, 
laid on the middle of the grate, to prevent the impact of 
the cold air. The charcoal is put in through the fire- 
place door, or larger aperture of the dome, or upper pot, 
which ſhould always be cloſed after each ſupply of tuel. 
The furnace ſtands on its trivet, or open foot with the 
flat iron pan underneath, which ſerves to receive the aſhes, 
and to preſerve the fluid contents of the crucible, of it 
ſhould happen to fail, during the fuſion. The two op- 
polite holes in the upper part of the dom? afford the con- 
veniency of paſſing an iron rod through, for ſafely lifting 
it when intenſely heated. See fig. 50. This furnace may 
be caſily converted into a blaſt furnace, by introducing 
the noſe of a pair cf double bellows into the round hole 
in its fide ; in which caſe, all the other apertures beneath 
the grate muſt be cloſed, while the bellows acts, that the 
air forced in by it may be prevented from eſcaping. 

A ſtronger wind furnace, capable of bearing a long con- 
tinuance of vehement fice, may be conſtructed of two | 


large pots z the lowermoſt of which has only a round bole 
in the bottom for admitting air; and the upper one, of 
dome, a ſimilar hole, correſponding to the chimney, wich 
a door in the fide, through which the fuel is put in. 
The furnace is placed upon an inverted pot, which has 4 
hole in its top anſwering to that in the bottom of the 
furnace, another large one in its ſide, and its mouth 
ground ſmooth, that it may apply itſelf every where cloſe 
upon the flat ſtone, or iron plate, which ſerves as a ſtand 
for it. Into the fide aperture of this lower pot, which is 
both the foot and aſh-pit of the furnace, an iron pipe is 
inſerted, ſomewhat wider than the wideſt part of the 
chimney, and two or three feet long, on the end of which 
may be fitted a wooden one of more conſiderable length. 
The whole of this pipe may be laid horizontal, ſo as to 
reach into an adjoining apartment ; or rather, if there is 
a conveniency, the wooden pipe may be ſunk perpendi- 
cularly through the floor into a room underneath; and 
the horizontal iron one joined laterally to it at the top; 
its uſe is for conveying into the furnace, inſtead of the 
adjacent air rareſied by the heat, the colder and denſet 
air at a diſtance; and its effect in animating the fire will 
be in proportion to the coidneſs and denſeneſs of the air 
to which it reaches, 

This furnace is repreſented in fig. 51. The pipe of a 
bellows may be adapted to a hole made in the fide of the 
foot, or aſh-pit, of this furnace, for producing a more 
vehement fire; and the air-pipe is at the ſame time 
{topped by means of a moveable regiſter in the end next 
the furnace. This regiſter is a circular iron plate, fixed 
on an axis, which is placed acroſs the pipe; the extre- 
mity of the axis projecting on the outſide, the plate is 
thereby readily turned, fo as either to allow a free paſſage 
for the air, or to cloſe the whole bore of the pipe. Lewis's 
Com. Phil. Techn. p. 11. 24, &c. 

FURNACE of a mine, in the Art of Mar. See CAM ER 
and MIS E. 

FURNAGE. See ForwnAGE. 

FURNITURE, in D-alling, certain additional points and 
lines drawn on a dial, by way of ornament. 

Such are the ſigns of the zodiac, length of days, parallels 
of declination, azimuths, merid ans of the principal ci- 
ties, Babylonic and Italian hours, points of the compaſs, 
&c. See DIAL. 

For drawing furniture on dials, the Ax ALE MMA, or tri- 
gon of ſigns, is an inſtrument of principal uſe. 

FURO, in Zoclegy, a name given by ſome authors to the 
FERRET, called by others alſo furuncu/us and itis. 

FUROR wuterinus, a ſpecies of madneſs, peculiar to women, 
exciting them to a vehement defire of venery, and ren- 
dering them infatiate therewith, and manifeſting itſelf 
by obſcene ſpeech and wanton behaviour. As the diſor- 

der increaſes, the patient ſcolds, laughs, and cries by 
turns. The immediate cauſes of this diſeaſe are an in- 
flammation, tenſeneſs, and irritability of the uterus and 
pudenda of women, and particularly of the clitoris and 
vagina, in which the venereal ſtimulus reſides, or the too 
great abundance or acrimony of the humours of theſe 
parts. In order to the cure, which, if the dj ſorder be 
taken in time, may be expected, the patient ſhould be 
bled in proportion to her ſtrength, Camphor, in doſes 

ol fifteen or twenty grains, with nitre, and ſmall doſes 
of the 'Thebaic tincture, may be repeated at proper in- 
tervals. Some preſcribe the ſac. ſaturn. in doſes of three 
to five grains. Beſides bleeding, cooling purges ſhould 
alſo be repeated in proportion to the violence of the ſymp- 
toms, &c. What is uſeſul in mauiac and hypochondriac 
diforders, is alſo proper in this caſe, regard being had to 
the conſtitution and habit of the patient. Injections of 
barley water, with a ſmall quantity of hemlock juice, 
may be frequently thrown up into the uterus, and theſe 
have been much recommended. 

FURR, or Fur, in Commerce, the ſkins of divers kinds of 
wild beaſts, dreſſed with the hair on; to be uled as a 
lining, or doubling, of garments, robes, &c. either for 
warmth, ornament, or diſtinction of rank and dignity. 
The word is formed of the French fourrure, a lining 3 
which Du-Cauge derives from furrura, uſed, in the bar- 
barous Latin, Be the ſame thing. We alſo meet with 
— Foderata, fodraium, and fodratura, in the ſame 
ſenſe. 

1 he robes of kings, dukes, and peers, are lined with di- 
vers kinds of furrs, and, in particular, ermine, to render 
them more magnificent. 
The ſame may be obſerved of ſeveral chief magiſtrates, 
judges, and doctors of different faculties, inthe uuiverſities. 
The kinds of furrs, or tkins, chiefly dreſſed in alum, and 
with the hair on, ate thoſe of the ermine, ſable, ſquirrel, 
coney, caſtor, otter, dog, fox, wolt, tiger, bear, &c. 
The ſtatute 28 Hen. VIII, cap. 13. mentions divers kinds 
of furr, viz. ſables, which are a rich furr, of colour be- 
tween 


' Ewen black and brown, the ſkin of a beaſt called a fable, 
in bigneſs between a pole-cat and an ordiyary cat, bred 
in Ruſſia and Tartaty; Hucerni, the ſkin of a beaſt of that 
name; nearly the ſize of a wolf, in colour neither red 
nor brown, but between boch, mingled with black ſpots ; 
they are bred in Muſcovy, and their ſkins are a very rich 
forr ; genets, a bealt's ſkin ſo called, in ſize between a 
cat and a weazle, mailed like a cat, and of that nature; 
they are of two kinds, black and grey ; the black is moſt 
precious, which hath black ſpors upon it, hardly to be 


ſeen : this beaſt is the product of Spain; bin, which | 


are of faſhion like the ſable, the top of the fir black, 
and the ground whitiſh, bred for the moſt part in France ; 
the marten, a beaſt very like the fable, the ſkin ſomething 
coarſer, produced in England and Ireland, and all coun- 
tries not too cold; but the beſt are from Ireland. Be- 
ſide theſe, there are the fitch and pole cat; the calabar, a 
little beaſt in ſize near the ſquirrel z miniver, being the 
bellies of ſquirrels z and hands, or what is called budge, 
&c. all of Gow furrs of foreign countries; ſome where- 
of make a large branch of their inland traffic, 

FuRRs, rimber of. Sec TIMBER. 

Furs, in Heraldry, a repreſentation of the ſkins of certain 
wild beaſts, ſeen, both in the doublings of the mantles of 
coat-armour, and in the armour itſelf. 

The heralds uſe two metals, five colours, and two furrs, 
or hairy ſkins; viz. ermine and vair. 

The origin of theſe ur Mackenzy aſcribesto the ſhield's 
being anciently covered with ſkins ; which-ſkins, or co- 
verings, were afterwards repreſented in the ſhields; a 
more probable derivation, in our opininion, than to ſay 
they were placed on ſhields, becauſe they had been worn 
in mantles and garments. | 

Furrs either conſiſt of one colour, which is white; or 
more than one; and theſe either two, or more than two. 
Furrs of two colours are either ermine, being white with 
black ſpots ; ermines, black wich white ſpots ; erminois, 
whoſe ground is yellow, and the powdering black; or 
pean, which is black powdered with yellow. | 


: 
Furrs of more than two colours are called vair, and 


VAIRY. 

FURRIER, a perſon who trades, or works, in furrs, or 
lines robes, &c. therewith. 

FURRING of a ſhip, is laying on double planks on her ſides. 
This is done after the ſhip is built, and is by the ſailors 
called plank upon plank, But there is another way of furr- 
ing, which is more properly ſo called; and that is, when 
a ſhip's planks are ripped, and new timbers are put on 
the former timbers, and on them other planks ; which is 
done ſometimes to make a ſhip bear the ſails the better. 

FURRINGS, or Furs, in Architecture, the making good 
of the rafter-feet in the cornice. 

When rafters are cut with a knee, theſe furrivgs are 
pieces which go (trait along with the rafter, from the top 
of the knee to the cornice, 
When rafters are rotten, or ſunk hollow in the middle, 
there are pieces cut thickeſt in the middle, and tapering 
towards cach end, which are nailed upon them to make 
them ſtrait. Such pieces are called furrs;z and the put- 
ring them on is called furring the rafters. 

FURROW, among Gardeners, denotes a ridge or ſwelling 
on the ſide of a tree, ſtalk, or fruit. 

FURKkoOW is alſo uſed for the deep trench left between 
ridges, to drain off the ſuperfluous moilture, 

FUR UNCULUS, in Surgery, Sce Bol. 

FUuRUxCULUs, in Zoology, the name given by many au- 
thors to the FERRET, called alſo the furo and 11s. 

FURZE, GoRsE, or WHiNns, Ces, in Botany, a genus of 
the diadelphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has a two-leaved empalement, is of the bat- 
rerfly kind, and has five petals; the ſtandard is large, 
etect, oval, heart-ſhaped, and indented at the point; the 
wings are ſhorter and obtuſe; the keel is compoſed of two 


obtuſe petals, whoſe borders are joined at the bottom. | 


It has ten ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſeparate, ter- 
minated by fingle ſummits; with an oblong cylindrical 
germen ſupporting a riſing ſtyle, crowned by a ſmall ob- 
tuſe ſtigma; the germen afterward turus to an oblong 
turgid pod, with one cell, opening with two valves, in- 
cloſing 'a row of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are two 
ſpecies, the common one of which is too well known to 
need deſcription, YE 

Theſe plants propagate themſelves very plentifully by 
ſecds; for as the ſeeds ripen, the pods open with the 
warmth of the ſun, and the ſceds are caſt out by an elaſ- 
tic ſpring to a great diſtance all around : where they foon 
vegetate, and are not eaſily deſtroyed when well rooted. 
Some years ago the ſeeds of this plant were ſown to form 
hedges about fields; where if the ſeil was light, the 
plants ſoon became ſtrong 3 for a defence againſt 
cattle; but as theſe hedges in a few years became naked 


at the bottom, and ſome of the plants frequently failed, 
n | 


| FUR 


which made gaps in the FENCE, this methed has of late 
been diſuſed. But ſome perſons who have ſown the feeds 
of this plant upon very poor, hungry, gravelly, or ſandy 
land, have reaped more profit than they could make of 
the ground by another crop, eſpecially in places where 
fuel is dear; where this furze is frequently uſed for heat- 
ing ovens, drying malt, and burning lime and bricks, 
Miller. | 

be tops of furze bruiſed, in order 'o take off their ſhar 
points, have lately been found to he excellent fodder fot 
cattle, particularly for horſes. Thoſe that have been 
lean and ſickly have often recovered, and plumped up in 
a ſhort time, by the uſe of this fodder. When furze is 
raiſed for this purpoſe, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in Fe. 
bruary, March, or April, on ground previouſly prepared 
as for barley, and afterwards barely covered over. Sir 
pounds of ſeed will be ſufficient for an acre; the young 
plants mutt be preſerved from cattle during the firſt yeur 
and in the next they will be fit for cutting ; which may 
be begun in October. The plants will continue to ſhoot 
till Chriſtmas, and be fit for uſe till March. It is ſaid 
that an acre of ground will produce fifteen tons of this 
fodder; and that it will anſwer the ſame purpoſe as an 
equal quantity of hay. In ſome places there are mills 
for bruiſing it; and it is mixed with chopped ftraw in 
the proportion of an hundred of ſt raw to a ton of Vue. 
It is faid, that the common Engliſh ue will grow upon 
the dry ſands that are in the neighbourhood of the ſez, 
though ſubject to be waſhed ſometimes by the water ; 
this is a thing extremely worth the trying, as it would 
then be of the greateſt advantage to thoſe who have Walls 
8 banks next the fea, to plant it on them to preſerve 
them. 

This being a very unprofitable plant in reſpect of many 
others, it is often neceſſory to deſtroy it. This may be 
done by plowing and burning the buſhes upon the land. 
Marling the land well in countries where marle is plenti- 
ful, is alſo a very good way ; ind there is yet another 


much better, which is to make wood-lznd, not arable, 


of the place; to th's purpoſe it is only neceſſary to ſow 
of plant acorns at proper diſtances. The farze will ſhel- 
ter the acorns till the time of their growing up to two or 
three feet high, and then they will ſoon ſtarve and de- 
ſtroy all the furze and every other weed, Mortimet's 
Huſbandry, p. 308. 


F USA, in the /talian Muſe, the name of one of the mu- 


ſical notes, frequeatly allo called CAROMA, and by us 
QUAVER, 


FU>ANUS, in Botany, a name given by many authors to 


the ſhrub, more uſually called -wonvfus, See SPINDLE- 
tree. U his was {ometimes cai'ed attratylis by the Greeks, 
and hath both this and its Roman name fuſanus, from 
its being of uſe for making the diſtaff, uſed by the wo— 
men in ſpinning. Some bave ſuppoſed that this was the 
ſame with the eu-nymus, evoruus, of Theophraſtus and 
the Greek writers, but very erroneouſly, See TETRA“ 
STOECHON, 


FUSAROLEK, in Architedure, a moulding, or ornament, 


placed immediately under the echinus, in the Doric, lo- 
nic, and Compolite capitals. 

The Italians call it f/cio/o; and the French, from whom 
we borrow it, fufarole. 

The fuſarole is a round member, carved in manner of a 


collar, or chaplet, with oval beads. 'Vhe /ufarle ſhould 


always anſwer exactly under the eye of the volute, in the 
lonic capital. 


FU SEE, or Fusr, in atch-uork, is that conical part, 


drawu by the ſpring, and about which the chain, or 
ſtring, is wound. | 
The word is French; where it literally fignifies a he. 
The ſpring of a watch is the firſt mover. It is rolled up 
in a cylindrical box, againſt which it acts, and which ic 
turns round in unbending itlelf, The (tring, or little 
chain, which at one end is wound about the Fu/-e, and at 
the other faſtened to the ſpring- box, diſengages itlelf from 
the fuſer, in proportion as the box is turned. And hence 
the motion of all the other parts of the ſpring-watch. 
Now the effort, or action, of the ſpring, is continually 
diminiſhing from firſt to laſt ; and, of conſequence, un- 
leſs that inequality was reCtified, it would draw the 
ſtring with more force, and wind a greater quantity of it 
upon the box at one time than another; fo that the move» 
ment would never keep equal time. 

To correct this irregularity of the ſpring, nothing could 
be more happily contrived than to have the ſpring applicd 
to the arms of levers which are continually longer as the 
force of the ſpring is weaker, This foreign athitance, 
always increaſing as it is moſt needed, maintains the ac- 
tion and effect of che ſpring in an equality. 

It is for this reaſon that the Fu/ee is made of a conical fi- 
gure. Its axis, which is im noveable, is the ſeries of the 


centres of all the unequal cicumferences which W 
, 11% 


the ſurface of the f»ſee: according as the part of a ſtring, | 
which is untwiſting, is applied to a larger circumference, 
it is at a greater diſtance from the fixed point in the axis 
correſponding thereto; and, of conſequence, the power 
which draws by this ſtring, viz. the ſpring, acts with 
the more advantage 3 the ſpring begins to draw from the 
vertex of the cone, the molt diſadvantageous part, becauſe 
ics own ſorce is then the greateſt, | 
If the action of the ſpring diminiſhed equally, as the pa- 
railel baſes of a triangle do ; the cone, which is generat- 
cd of a triangle, would be the preciſe figure required for 
the fuſte: but, it is certain, the weakening of the fpringþ 
is not in that proportion z and, of conſequence, the fuſer} 
ſhould not be conical. 4 
In effect, experience ſhews, that it ſhould not be ſtrictiy 
1% ; but that it be a little hollow toward the middle, i. e. 
the arm of the lever muſt be there a little ſhortened ; 
becauſe the action of the ſpring is not ſufficiently dirhi- 
niſhed of itſelf. | 
It is a matter of enquiry, among g-ometricians, what 
the preciſe figure of the fuſee ſhould be; that is, what 
the curve is, by whoſe revolution round its axis, the ſo- 
lid, whoſe figure the fwfee is to have, ſhould be produced. 
M. Varignon has determined this curve. The axis of the 
fuſe? is allo the axis of the curve, which is convex on the 
fide toward the axis, and, of conſequence, concave all 
the way on the other, or outer ſide; and the ordinates 
arc the difFerent diſtances at which the ftring is to be 
with regard to all the ſucceſſive hxed points of the axis. 
The force of the ſpring multiplied by the arm of the lever 
it is applied to, each moment, being always to make an 
equai produCt ; it follows, that when the ſolid of the 
curve {hall be formed, an ordinate multiplied by the ſur- 
ſace of the ſolid compriſed between that ordinate aud the 
preatelt of all the ordinates, viz. that of the baſe, will 
always yield a product equal to that of any other ordinates 
multiplied in the fame manner. For the ordinates are 
only arms of the lever ; and the parts of the ſurface com- 
prefiended between them and the baſe are equal to the 
lengths of the itring which covers them, i. e. to the cor - 
reſpondent ſorces of the ſpring ; which is what coultitutes 
the equation and the eſſence of the curve. 
FusEtE, Foz, or FUSE. in Var, an appendage of a bomb 
or granaCco-ſhell, by which the powder, or compoſition, | 
in the hell, is fer on fire, to do the deſigned execution. 
Ine word is French, and literally denotes a ſpindle. 
Thee is a wooden pipe, or tap, commonly made of 
d-y beech-wood, and ſometimes of born beam taken near 
the ot, filled with wild-fire, or the like compoſition ; 
and is deſigned to burn ſo long, and no longer, as is the 
time of the motion of the bomb or ſhell from the mouth 
of the mortar to the place where it is to fall, ſo that the 
Fuſee muſt be contrived, either from the nature of the 
compoſition, or the length of the pipe which contains it 
to burn juſt that time. Fuzcs are turned rough and bored 
at firſt, and then kept ſor ſeveral years in a dry place; 
the diameter of the hole is about a quarter of an inch, 
which does not go quite through, but leaves about a quar- 
ter of an inch at the bottom, and the head is made hollow 
in the form of a bowl. The compoſition for ſuzes is 
{ait-petre three parts, ſulphur one, and mealed powder 
three, four, and ſometimes five, when it is required to 
burn quicker. This compoſition is drove in with an iron 
driver, whoſe ends are capped with copper to prevent it 
from taking fire, and as equally hard as poſſible ; the laſt 
ſhovel-full being all mealed powder, and two ſtrands of 
8 laid acroſs each otber are drove in with it, 
the ends of which are ſolded up into the bowl, aud a cap 
ol parchment is tied over it till it is uſed. When theſe 
}+225 are drove in'o the loaded ſhell, the lower end is cut 
olf in a ſlope, ſo that the compoſition may ſet fire to the 
powder in the ſhell, and they mult have ſuch a length as 
to burſt nearly as ſoon as the ſhell touches the ground. 
When the diſtance of the battery ſrom the object is 
known, the time of the ſhell's flight may be computed 
nearly ; which being known, the fuze may be cut accoid- 
ingly, by burning two or three, and making uſe of a 
watch or a ſtring and weight for a pendulum, of ſuch a 
length as to vibrate ſeconds or any given parts of time. 
If the fuzes are to be kept for ſome time after they arc 
drove, the top muſt be covered with a mixture of two 
parts of pitch, one of 1ofin and three of bees wax; which 
will prevent any air ſrom coming to the compoſition, 
Muller's Treat. of Artillery, p. 294, &c. 
10 * E or Fus EE, is alſo ſometimes uſed to denote a FIRE- 
£CR. ; 
FUSIBILITY, that quality in metals, and minerals, which 
diſpoſes them for x Us10v. 


Gold is more /y/iblethan iron, or copper; but leſs ſo than 
ſilver, tin, and lead. | 


orax is frequently mixed with metals, to render them 
more fu/ib/e, | 


Vor. II. Ne 145, 


r Us 


FUSIL, in Heraldry, by the French called ſuſce, q. d. ſpin- 


dle, is a bearing of a rhomboidal figure, more flender 
than the lozenge; its upper and lower angles being more 
acute than ti two middle ones. See Tab, Herald, fig. 42. 


Fus l., in the Military Art. See Fikt-lock. 
FUSILE column, and mar ble, ſee the ſubſtantives. 
FUSILIEKS, or Fus1LE&«s, in the Military Art, are ſol- 


diers armed like the reſt of the infantry, but wearing 
caps like the grenadiers, though ſomewhit ſhorter, Of 
theſe there are three regimens in the Engliſh ſervice; 
the royal regiment of Scorch ſuiliers raiſed in 1678; the 
royal regiment of Engliſh fu/tters raiſed in 1685; and 
the royal regiment of Welch fu/lirrs raiſed in 1688-9. 
2 word is formed from the French %, a fuſee, fire- 
lock. 


FUSILUS, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the y us A- 


Us, a more common name for the euonymus. 


FUSILY, or FusiLE, in Heraldry, is when a field, or or- 


dinary, is entirely covered over, or divided into fu/ls. 


FUSION, the ſolution, or melting, of metals, minerals, 


&c. by means of fire; or the act of changing them from 
their ſolid ſtate to a fluor. | : 
The word is derived from the Latin fufio; of funds, I 
pour cut. Whence, alſo; Miſian, infuſion, ſuſſisſion, and 
transfufion, which ſee. 

To give the oie its metallic ſorm. they fuſe it: when it 
is in un, the metalline ſubſtance being the heavieſt, 
ſinks to the bottom of the furnace; the other terreſtrial 
matters riſing, in-form of ſcoria, to the ſurface. 

It is commonly imagined, that the fuſion and metalline 
form of ores is wholly the effect of fre; and we have 
theories of fuſibility founded on this principle; but it is a 
miſtaken one. Fire, no doubt, is the principal agent; 
but fire alone is not ſufficient. A mineral, or piece of 
metal not purificd, being put alone in a crucible, melts 
with great — and never becomes a perfect metal: 
copper ore, for inſtance, being thus applied, its impure 
part forms a ſcoria, and vittiſies; the metalline part te- 
ſiding at bottom, under the appearance of a black regulus. 
To promote the ſuſton and ſeparation, they mix coals, or 
ſtones, or ciaders, or old ſcoriæ, along with the ore; the 
infammable principle in which, by Leip of fire, fuſes 
them perfectly, ſets the heterogeneous pat at liberty, and 
raiſcs it to the top. See Flux. 

'The general reaſon of ſufron is pretty ealily aſhgned; 
The frmneſs or ſolidity of a body ariſes from the force 
wherewith its particles cohere. And the contsioN of 
all bodies is as the quantity of contact in the component 


articles, 
= the corpuſcles of fire, entering with rapidity into 
the pores of the metal, agitate, and, by*degrees, looſen, 
divide, and diminiſh their contact; till at length there is 
not enough to binder their rolling over each other, and 
giving way upon the leaſt impulſe, 
he dilacation obſervable in all un, is a proof that 
the particles of the bodies are ſeparated, and ſet at a 
diſtance from each other: and, conſequently, their con- 
tacts and coheſions diminiſhed. 
In effect, ratefaction and dilatation are the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of fire and heat. e 
From the difference of coheſion proceeds that variety we 
obſcrve in the un of bodies: for ſuch as have leaſt 
contact of parts, toonelt give way to the fire ; and ſome 
wiil melt away by the warmth of a vapour only: thus 
air and mercury are ſo fufible, that the heat of the at- 
moſphere is always ſuſlicient to keep them fluid; when 
others, which have a ſtronger contact, are not to be 
ſeparated without much difficulty. Upon this account, 
vegetables very caſily diſunite, minerals flower, and me- 
tals loweſt of all; and of the laſt, thoſe wherein the 
contact of parts is leaſt, as in lead and tin, moſt readily 
melt; but thoſe which are moſt compact, as gold and 
ſilver, are not to be managed but by a violent heat. 
If now the force of coheſion were proportional to the 
quantity of matter, or to the weight of bodics, we might 
from ſtaties account for all the variety that occurs in fu- 
ſion : ſor by knowing the ſpecific gravity of a body, we 
thould then know what force is required to melt it; but 
becauſe the ſame quantity of matter may be ſo variouſly 
diſpoſed, that in one body there ſhall be a much greatec 
contact than in another, though the gravity be equal or 
even preater in the latter, therefore the force of the 
coheſion cannot be eſtimated by gravity ; for lead though 
more ponderous than all other metals except gold, yet 
in the fice is more eaſily melted than almoſt any other; 
ſo that it neceflarily follows, that in this metal there muſt 
be a leſs coheſion, or contact of parts, how much ſoever 
it may excced others in the quantity of its matter. 
Bodies after fuſion return again into a ſolid maſs, upon 
removing them from the fire; becauſe their particles 
heteupon approach nearer to one another by their at- 
tractive force; and are compelled to unite, | 
9 Such 


FU S 


Such as conſiſt of homogeneous and unalterable parts, 4 
wax, gums, and the purer metals, recover their ancient 
form: for when the ſame texture of parts remains in the 
whole body, it muſt of courſe reaſſume the fame appear- 
ance, when the ſeparating power ceaſeth to act; but 
other bodies, whoſe parts with reſpect to denſity and ſur- 
face are extremely diferent from one anotner, while ſome 
are carried off by the force of heat, and others are 
changed as to figure and poſition, muſt be forced to ap- 
pear in another form: for they cannot recover their ori- 

inal phaſes, unleſs ever particle could reinſtate itſelf 
in that very ſituation it had before, which may be hin- 
dered infinite ways; as may be experienced eafily in he- 
terogeneous bodies. 

The difference, therefore, obſerved even in homogeneous 

bodies after liquefaction, is no ways to be accounted for 
but from the changeableneſs of ſurface in their parts: 
for thoſe bodies whoſe parts conſtantly retain the fame 
ſurfaces, never loſe their form ; but others, by having 
the ſurfaces of their parts altered, have a different tex- 
ture, and put on another appearance, 
It bad been formerly an opinion, very generally received, 
that the ſolution of metals by lightning is effected by a 
kind of cold fuſion; and the inſtances that bave been 
uſually alledged in ſupport of this opinion, are thoſe of 
a ſword being melted in its ſcabbard, and of money be- 
ing melted in a bag, whilſt the ſcabbard and bag re- 
mained unhurt. But it appears, by a variety of experi- 
ments and obſervations, collected in the progreſs of 
ELECTRICITY to its preſent advanced ſtate, that this 
kind of fuſion is attended with heat and ignition, as jn 
the caſe of common un. Phil. Tranf. vol. li. part i. 
art. 30 and 31. 

FUST, in Arcbitecture, the SHAFT of a column; or that 
part comprehended between the baſe and the capital; 
called alſo the naked. 

The word is French, and literally ſignifies a cat. 

The fu/t is that cylindrical part, which makes, as it were, 
the body or trunk of the column, excluſive of the head 
and foot. 

FUSTIAN, in. Commerce, a kind of cotton ſtuff, which 
ſeems, as it were, quilted, or whaled on one fide. 
Menage derives the word from fuſtanum, which in the 
corrupt Latin writers is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, and is 
ſuppoſed to be formed from fu/lis, on account of the 
tree whereon the cotton grows. Bochart derives it fiom 
fuſtat, which, in Arabic, ſignifies the ancient city of 
Memphis, where cotton is produced in great abundance. 
Right fu/?ians ſhould be made altogether of cotton thread 
both woof and warp. | 
There are /u/tians of divers kinds, wide, narrow, coarſe, 
fine, with ſhag or knap, and without it. There are alſo 
a great many made, whereof the warp is flax, or even 
hemp. 

F A1 in Criticiſm, a word uſed to expreſs bombaſt. 

FUSTICK, or FusTOCK, a yellow wood uſed by the 
dyers. 

'The colour it yields is a fine golden yellow; but there 
ſhould be fome other ingredients mixed with it, to make 
it laſting. The tree that yields it grows in all the Car- 
ribbee iſlands; particularly in Barbadoes and Tobago, 
where it riſes to a great height. 

The dyers uſe it chiefly for BLACK; but ſome of the 
ableſt and honeſteſt among them, who would dye none 


but the beſt and moſt laſting colours, are of opinion it 


F U 2 


Beſide this, there is another kind of iet or 
growing in Italy, Provence, &c. which 4 to 4775 
coffee - colour. | 
FUSTIG ATION, in the Roman Cuſtoms, a puniſhment in- 
flicted by beating with a cudgel. This puniſhment was 
r to freemen; for the flaves were ſcourged or 
aſhed with whips. 
FusT1GATION, fuftigatio, is alſo a penance enjoined by the 
Roman inquiſition. 
FUSTUARIUM, in Antiquity, a Roman puniſhment, the 
ſame with FUSTIGATION, 
FUSTUC, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
writers to the tree which produces the piſtachia-nut«, 
The word ſounds fo like the name of a wood uſed in 
dying, and called at this time fuftick, that it might be 
ſuppoſed to expreſs ſome tree of the ſame kind ; but it 
is of a very different origin. 'The Jews and Arabiang 
have called the piſtachia-ttee ic and fufla ł, and from 
thence ſome have written the name fuck or fuſtuc 
the Greeks have written it cu, and the barbarous 
Latin writers fiſticio, which ſounds very like the name 
PIST ACHIO, 
FU T-F A, in Muc. See Fand CIC ET. | 
FUTCOCKS, in a Ship, the timbers raiſed over the keel, 
or the compaſling timbers which make her breadth, 
Thoſe next the keel arc called ground-futtocks, and the 
reſt upper -futtocks. 
FuTTOCK ſhr auds, 
FUTURE, ſomething to come hereafter. 
We ſay a future ſe, a future contingency; there is 
none but God to whom future things are prelent. 
FuTuRE, or FUTURE Tenſe, in Grammar, denotes an in- 
flexion of verbs, whereby they denote, that a thirg will 
be in ſome time yet to come. As, the laſt day will come; 
I ſhall ſee an end. 
The future time admits of two caſes : either we may in- 
tend to expreſs a thing that ſhall come to paſs in a ſhort 
time; ora thing that ſhall happen in any indefinite time. 
Thus the Greeks have their paulo prft fulurum, wen? ws 
7% jaeawy, which marks a thing juſt going to be done, 
as wmormoouat;. beſide the common, indefnite future, 
worrow, I will do it; ſcribam, I ſhall write. 
In Latin, Italian, French, and even in Engliſh, the fu- 
ture of the indicative expreſſes only the deſigu or inten- 
tion of doing a thing, or ſimply that the thing will be; 
as, I will praife, I will be approved: and the future of 
the ſubjunCtive ſhews, that the thing will be done under 
certain circumſtances; when 1 ſhall have ſeen Verſailles, 
I will tell you. Sometimes the ſuture is expreſſed in 
Engliſh by the preſent; If I meet your friend, I will 
ſend him to you; / offenders, ſi incidero, &c. 
Mr. Harris, in his dilt:1bution of tenſes, reckons three 
definite future tenſes, beſides the common indefinite fu- 
ture, which he calls the aoriſt of the future, viz. the 
inceptive ſuture, as ſcripturus er, I ſhall be beginning 10 
write ; the middle or extended future, as ſcribens ere, J 
ſhall be writing ;, and the completive future, as ſcripſcro, 
I ſhall have done writing. See TENSE. 
FUZE, or Fuz ke. See FusEE. 
FUZEE, in the Manege, two dangerous ſplents, joining 
from above downwards: commonly a fuzee riles ro the 
knee and lames the horſe. 
Fuzees differ from ſcrews or thorough ſplents in this, 
that the latter are placed on the two oppolite ſides of the 
leg. See SPLENT. 


See SHROUDS. 


ſhould be abſolutely excluded out of all dying. 


FUZILEERS. See FuSiLIERS, 


The feventh letter in our alphabet, and the fifth 
eonſonant : though in the alphabets of all the 
oriental languages, the Hebrew, Phcenician, 
7 Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and even 
Greek, G is the third letter, 
The Hebrews call it ghimel, or gimel, q- d. camel; becauſe 
it reſembles in its form the neck of that animal; and the 
ſame appellation it bears in the Samaritan, Phcenician, 
and Chaldee ; in the Syriac it is called gome!, in Arabic 
giim, and in Greek gamma. 
The letter G is of the mute kind, and cannot be any 
way ſounded without the help of a vowel. It is formed 
by the reflection of the air againſt the palate, made by 
the tongue, as the air paſſes out of the throat; which 
Martianus Capella expreſſes thus, & ſpiritus cum palato, 
ſo that the G is a palatal letter. 
G in Engliſh has two ſounds, one from the Greek T, and 
the Latin, which is called that of the hard G, becauſe it 


is formed by a preſſure ſomewhat hard of the fore-part | 


of the tongue againſt the upper gum; which ſound it re- 
tains before a, o, u, J, 7; as gate, go, gull. At the end 
of a word it is always hard, as ring, ing, &c. The other 
ſound, called that of the ſoft G, reſembles that of 7, and 
is commonly, though not always, found before e and i, 
as in gem and gibbet. To this rule, however, there are 
many exceptions ; & is often hard before i, as give, &c. 
and ſometimes beſore e, as get, &c. It is alto hard in 
derivatives from words ending in g. as ſinging, ſtronger, 
&c. and generally before er, at the end of words, as 
finger. G is mute before u, as gnaſb, fign. Gh has the 
found of the hard G in the beginning of a word, as 
ghofily; in the middle, and ſometimes at the end it is 
quite ſilent, as igt, though. At the end of a word Gh 
has of en the ſound of /, as laugh. Johnſon. 

The Latins took the liberty to drop the letter G at the 
beginning of words, before an n; as in gnatus, gnoſco, 
gnobilis, gnarrat, &c, which they ordinarily wrote natus, 
neſco, nobilis, &c. They alſo frequently changed it into 
Cc; as gamelus, into camelus; gragulus, graculus; quin- 
gentum, quine ntum, &c, Sometimes it was put initead 
of n, belore ac, and for another c; as Agchijes, aggora, 
agguilla, & c. for Anchiſes, ancora, anguilla, &c. And 
inſtead of pz as magalia, for mpolia, &c. G is alſo 
uled inſlead of g, and q inſtead of G, as in anquina, an- 
gina, anging, &c. inſtead of r, as in aquagium, for aque- 
rium; agger, for arger, &c. And inſtead of s, as in 
ſpargo, ſparſi, ſparſum; or rather, it is retrenched from 
thole laſt words, to avoid the cacophony of /parg/i, or 
ſparcſi. G is alſo put for c; as in Cneius, for Gnetus ; 
Caius, for Gaius; Gaeta, for Caieta; and for v; as in 
figere, for fivere, See N, P, &c. 

The northern people frequently change the G into v, or 
Wiz as in Gallus, Wallus; Gallia, Wallia, Vallia, &c. 
For in this inſtance it muſt not be ſaid that the French 
have changed the w into G; becauſe they wrote Gallus 
long before Malius, or Mallia, were known, as appears 
from all the ancient Roman and Greek writers. 

And yer it is equally true, that the French change the w 
of the northern nations, and b conſonant, into G; as 
Willielmur, William, into Guillaume; Wulphilas, into 
Gulphilas ; Vaſco, into Gaſcon, &c. 

Diomed. lib ii. cap. De Litera, calls G a new letter; his 
reaſon is, that the Romans had not introduced it before 
the firſt Punic war; as appears from the roſtral column, 
erected by C. Duilius, on which we every where find a 
cin lieu of G. It was Sp. Carvilius who firſt diſtin- 
guiſhed between thoſe two letters. and invented the figure 
ol the C; as we are aſſured by Terentius Scaurus. The 
c ſerved very well for G it being the third letter of the 
Latin alphabet, as the G or y was of the Greek. 


The G is found. inſtead of c on ſeveral medals : Vaillant, | 


Num. Imperat. tom. i. p. 49. M. Beger produces a me- 
dal of the Familia Ogulnia, where GAR is read inſtead 
of CAR, which is on thoſe of M. Patin. But the cis 
more frequently ſeen on medals, in lieu of G; as av- 
CUSTALIS.CALLAECIA CARTACINENSIS, &c. for Au- 
GUSTAL1sS, &c. Not that the pronunciation of thoſe 
words are altered, but only that the G was unartfully or 
Ny cut by the workmen ; as is the caſe in divers 
inſcriptions of the Eaſtern empire; where auc, avcc, 
AUCCC, were frequently found for auG, &c. 
The form of our CG is taken from that of the Latins, who 
borrowed it from the Greeks; the Latin CG being cer- 
tainly a corruption of the Greek gamma, I, as might ea- 
fily be ſhewn, had our printers all the characters and 
forms of this letter, which we meet with in the Greck 
and _ MSS. through which the latter paſſed from 
T to G. 8 
As to the gamma of the Greeks, it is manifeſtly the 
Jof the Hebrews or Samaritans, All the difference be- 
tween the gamma and ghimel confiſts in this, that the 
one is turned to the right, and the other to the left, ac- 
cording to the different manners of writing and reading, 
which obtained among thoſe different nations; ſo that all 
the pains Salmaſius has taken on Solinus, to prove that 
the G was derived from the Greek kappa, are loſt. 
G, as a Roman abbreviature, has various ſignifications. It 
enotes gratis, gent, gaudium, &c, G. V. ſignifies genio 
urbis, and G. P. R. ploria prpuli Romani. 
G has alſo been uſed as a numeral letter, ſignifying 400, 
according to the verſe, 


G guadringentos demonſtrativa tenebit. 


When a daſh was added at the top, G, it ſignified forty 
thouſand. | 

G, in Chrenolopy, is the ſeventh dominical letter. 

G, on the French Coins, denotes the city of Poitiers. 

G is alſo ufed, in Miſic, to fignify one of the clefs; vizs 
that of the higheſt part, called the zreb/c, or alt. See 
Cr, and TREBLE, 

GABALE, in Mytbaligy, a deity worſhipped at Heliopolis 
under the figure of a lion, with a radiant head; and it 
is thus repreſented on many medals of Caracallus. 

GABARDIRNE, from the I alian egaverd na, has been ſome- 
times uſed to denote a coarſe frock, or mean dreſs. In 
this ſenſe it is uled by Shakſpeare in his lempeſt and 
Merchant of Venice, and by Butler in his Hudibras, 
book 1. | 

GABBARA, a name which the Egyptians gave the dead 
—_— which they kept by them, inſtead of burying 
them. 

That people, out of a cuſtom which they had received 
from their anceſtors, and which aroſe in ſome meaſure 
from the poſition of their country, which is expoſed to 
the inundations of the Nile, uſed to wrap up the bodies 
of perſons of eminence, particularly thoſe of ſaints and 
martyrs, in a great number of linen *!oths, with balms 
and ſpices ; and inſtead of interring them, they preſerved 
them in their houſes : thinking, that thereby they did 
them much more honour. See EMBALMING, and 
MuMMy. 
And theſe, St. Auguſtine tells us, were what they called 
gatbaras. Sermon cxx. de diver/i', cap. 12. 

Pliny makes mention of the ſame thing, lib. vii. cap. 16. 
where he relates, that in the time of Claudius, a gab- 
bara was brought from Arabia, almoſt ten feet long. 
be word is Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew, formed of 
J, gaber, a man, and denotes an embalmed body. 

GABEL, or GaBELLE, in the French Cu/toms, a duty oc 
impoſition on ſalt 
Etymologiſts are divided as to the origin of the word, 
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Some derive it from the Hebrew gal, « preſent ; others 
from IP, te deliver; others from 19D, kalbalah, re- 
cript ; others from ghauel, or gabe, unjuſt d,j,g ; and others 
from the corrupt Latin gabella, or gablum, tri ute. 

"The go#d is let out to farm; and makes the ſecond ar- 
ticle in the king's revenue. 

T here are three farms of gabels: the firſt comprehends 
the greatelt part of the kingdom; the ſecond is that of 
the Lyonnuis, and Languedoc z and the third that of 
Daupbinc and Provence. There are ſeveral provinces 
exempt from the gabel, having purchaſed that privilege 
of Hevry Il. 

This duty is ſaid to have had its riſe in France, in 1286, 
under Philip the Fair, Philip the Long took a double 
per livre on ſalt, by an edict in 1318, which he promiſed 
to remit when he was delivered from his enemies; which 
was revewed by Philip de Valois, in 1345 ; and the duty 
was raiſed to ſour deniers per livre; king John reſumed 
i: in 1355, and it was granted to the dauphin in 1358, 
to ranſom king John, It was continued by Charles V. 
in 1366 ; ſte: his deceaſc it was ſuppreſſed, but revived 
again by Charles VI. in 1381. Louis XI. raiſed it to 
twelve deniers per livre; and Francis I. in 1542, to 
twenty-four livres per muid ; and it has been conſidet- 
ably augmented fince that time; ſo that a minot of ſalt 
pays a duty of 52 hvres, 8 fols, and 6 den, Philip de Va- 
lors firſt eſtabliſled granaries and officers of the gabelles, 
and prohibited any other perſons from ſelling ſalt ; from 
which time the whole commerce of ſalt, for the inland 
conſumption, has lain wholly in the king's hands, who 
ſells and deſtributes every grain thereof by his farmers, 
and ofhcers created for the purpoſe. 

The produce of this impoſt is ſo conſiderable, that it is 
computed to make one fourth of the whole revenue of 
the kingdom. 

GABEL, or GABLE, is alſo uſed, in ſome of our An-/en 
Writers, for any fort of tax, or impolition ; as gabel of 
wines, of (ilk, &c. 

GABINIA ga. See ToGa. | 

GABIONS, in Fertification, &c. are large cylindrie baſkets, 
open at both ends, made of ozier twizs, about three feet 
high, and as much in diameter: having nine or ten 
{takes about an inch and a half. - diameter, which ex- 
cceds the baſket-work about five ur fix inches, and are 
pointed, THheſe ſerve in ſieges to carry on the approaches 
under cover, when they come pretty near the fercifica 
tion. Sce Tab. VII. Fortification, fig. 39. 

They are commonly uſed in BATTER1E5, to ſcreen the 
engineers, &c. in order to which one is placed on either 
fide each gun, only leaving room for the muzzie to ap- 
pear through. | 
"There arc a!ſo a ſmaller ſort of gabions, about one foot 
high, twelve inches in diameter at the top, and from 
eight to cen at bottom, uſed on parapets, in trenches, &c. 
to cover the muſqueteers ; being placed ſo cloſe as that a 
muſquet can but jult peep through. 
Tucy alto ſerve as a parapet on lines, lodgments, &c. 
where the ground proves too hard to dig into. 
GAS, /{rffed, are five or fix feet long, and as much in 
diameter, filled with branches and ſmall wood, and ferv- 
ing to roll before the workmen in trenches, and to cover 
them in front againſt muſket-ſhot. See MaN'tLiET. 
To render the gabtons uſeleſs, they endeavour to ſet them 
on fire, by throwing pitched faggots among them, 

GABIREA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſame 
of the old writers to ſuch myrrh as was remarkably 
fatty. 

GABLE, or GABLE-end of a houſe, is the upright trian- 
gular ead; from the cornice, or caves, io the top of its 
roof. | h 

GABLE, land. See LAND- gable. 

GABLOCKES, the artificial ſpurs of a game cock. 

GABRES, or GavREs, a religious ſect in Perla and In- 
dia; Called alſo Gebres, Gevres, &c. Hee MGi. 

The T urks call the Chriſtians Gabres, q. d. infidels, or 
people of a falſe religion ; or, rather, as Leunclavius ob- 
lerves, Heathens, or Gentiles : the word Gabre, among 
the Turks, having the ſame ſignification as Pagan, or 
Infidel, among the Chriſtians; and denoting any thing 
not Mahometan. 

In Perßa, the word has a more peculiar ſignification 
wherein it is apphed to a fect diſperſed through the 
country, and ſaid to be the remains of the ancient Per- 
ſians, or followers of Zoroaſter, being worſhippers of 
fire. See FIRE, cverlaſling. 

They enteitain the moſt profound veneration for this an- 
cient philoſopher, whom they conſider as the preat pro- 
phet ſent by God to communicate his law, and to inſtruct 
them in his will, | 


They have a ſuburb at Iſpahan, which is called Gaurabad, | 


or the town of the Gaurs, where they are employed in 
the mraneſt and vileſt drudgery : ſome of them are diſ- 
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perſed through other parts of Petſia; but they prirci- 
pally abound in Kerman, the moſt barten province in 
the whole country, where the Mahometans allow thern 
liberty, and the exerciſe of their religion. Several cf 
them Red many ages ago into India, and fettled about 
durat, where their poſterity remain to this day. There 
is alſo a colony of them at Bombay. They are a poor 
ignorant, inoffcnfive people, extremely ſuper{litions and 
zealous for their rites, rigorous in their morals, aud ho. 
neſt in their dealings They profeſs to believe a ror. 
rection and a fwure judgment, and to worſhip only ode 

- God. And though th y perform their worthip bete 

fire, and direct their devotion towards the riſing ſun, for 
which they have an extraordinary veneration, yet they 
ſt/enuouſly maintain that they worſhip neither, but that 
theſe are the moſt expreſſive ſymbols of the Deity ; and 
for this reaſon they turn towards them in their devotion] 
ſervices. Sce 'Thevenot's and Taverniet's Voyages, and 
Hyde's Rel. Vet. Perl. cap. xxiv. 
However, ſome have ſuppoſed, that theſe are Perſians 
converted to Chriſtianity, who, being afterwards left to 
themſelves, mingled their ancient ſuperſtitions with the 
truths and practices of Chriſtianity, and ſo formed fre 
themſelves a religion apart: and they alledce that 
throughout the whole of their ſyſtem of doctrine and 
practice, we may diſcern the marks and traces of Chriſti. 
anity, though gricyoully defaced; the annunciation, the 
magi, the maſlacre of the infants, our Saviour's miracles, 
his periecutions, aſcenſion, &c. 

GABERIELITES, in Eeclefraflical Hiflery, a ſect of Ani. 
bapriſts, that appeared in Pomerania in 1530. They de- 
rive their name from Gabriel Scherling, who, after hav- 
ing been for ſome time tolerated in chat country, was 
obliged to remove, and died in Poland. 

GAD, in Mining, an inftrument uſed to dig out the ore. 
It is a ſma}l punch of iron with a long handle of wood. 
One of the miners holds this in his hand, directing the 
point to a proper place, while the others {ttiking it with 
a large fledge-hammer, drive it into the vein, 

The working by this inſtrument is thence called gad— 
ing. 

Gabp-fly, in Natural Hiory, a ſpecies of oEsTRUs, with 
ſpotted wings, yeilow breaſt and brown band. and vel— 
low abdomen, terminating m a black point; the com- 
mon name {or a winged igſcct, called alſo the dun-fly or 
ox- fly, a creature very troubleſome to cows, horſes, &c. 
This creature, examined by the microſcope, ls (-veral 
peculiarities worthy obſervation. It h:s, like the gnat, 
a long proboſcis, with a ſharp dart, and two darts ſhcath- 
ed within it; the uſe of which is to penetrate the fleſh 
of animals, and feed on their blood ; whereas the pro- 
boſcis ſerves to ſuck the juices, &c. from fruits, flowers, 
and leaves of plants. 

The exgs of this fly are laid in the water, and there pro- 
duce a remarkable maggot, of a brown colour anti long 
flatted figure, with a pencil of fine downy hairs at its 
tail, which it ſpreads into a circular form at the ſurſace 
of the water, whilit its head is plunged under it in ſearch 
of ſood. In deſcending, theſe hairs are drawn together 
in an oval form, and made to encloſe a bubble of air, by 
means of which the maggot is able to riſe again; and 
it this bubble happens to eſcape, the creature ſqueezes 
another out of his body to ſupply its place, The ſnouc 
of this maggot has three diviftons, whence are thruſt out 
three little pointed bodies, like ſerpents tongues. Thoſe 

maggots are very common on the ſurface of ditch-water, 
and the motion of their inteſtines is very ſingulat and ob- 
ſervable. Baker's Microl. p. 207. | 

GADING, among Miaers. 


— 


See GA. 


[GAD Us, in /chthyo/ogy, the name of a genus of the ma- 


lacopterygiovs, or ſoft-finned fiſhes, in the Artedian 
ſyſtem, the characters of which are theſe : the bran- 
chioſtege membrane on each ſide cont ius ſeven bones of 
a ſomewhat cylindric form ; the back in tome ſpecics has 
three bus, and in others only two; the head in moit 
ſpecies is comprefled, but in ſome it is depreſſed. 

Artedi euumcrates the following diftinCtions, viz. thoſe 
which have three fins and no cirri, of which there are 
three ſpecies, the whiting, the cole-fiſh, and the whit- 
ing pollack : thoſe which have three ſins with cirri, to 
which belong the cod-ſiſh, the haddock, the pouting, 
and the Corniſh poor: thoſe which have two fins in the 
back comprehend the hake, the ling, the ecl-pout, and 
the bearded gadus, with a furrow at the firſt ot the two 
back-Hus, called ia Cornwall the Whiſtle-fiſh. 

The gadus, in the Linnean ſyſtem, is a genus of the 
JUGULARES : it has a ſmooth head, ſeven flender brau- 
chioſtegous rays, an oblong body with decidu-us fees, 
all the fins are covered with a common fkin, aud the 


ventral fins are flender, and terminate in a point. 
GADWALI,, anas /trepera. See Duck. 


GAELAUM, cart eil, in Natural Hiſtory, a name Fs 
| ; : * 
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ſome of the old writers to the PETROLEUM, or, as 
we uſually call it, oil of petre. . 

GAFET, in the Materia Medica of the Arabian, a name 
given by Avicenna and others to the farcocolla of the 
Greeks. * 

GAFF, in Sca-Language, a ſort of boom or pole uſed to 
extend the upper edge of the mizen ; the foremoſt or 
inner extremity of it is furniſhed with two cheeks, form- 
ing a ſemi-circle, which incloſe the after part of the mail, 
ſo as to confine the gaff clole to its reſpeCtive waſt whilſt 
the ſail is hoiſting or lowering. 

GAFFS. See GABLocks. : 

GAFOLD-land, or GaruL-land, terra ſenſualis, in our 
old Mriters, land liable to taxes, and rented or let for 


rent. 

GAGATES. See JET. 

GAGATRONICA, a word uſed by the /F7iters of the 
Middle Age, as the name of a diſtin ſtone, but ſeem- 
ing only a falſe ſpelling of the word GARATRONIUM. 

GAGE, in our ancient Cuſtoms, ſignifies a pledge, or pawn, 

iven by way of ſecurity, 
The word is only properly uſed in ſpeaking of moveables : 
for immoveables, the term hypotheca is uſed. | 
If the gage periſh, the perſon who received it is not to 
anſwer for it, but only for extreme negligence, &c. 

Gao is alſo uſed ſor u challenge to COMBAT. 

In which ſenſe it was a pledge, which the accuſer, or 
challenger, caſt on the ground, and the other rook up, 
as accepting the challenge: this was uſually a glove, 
gantlet, chaperoon, or the like. 

The Grand Cuſtomary mentions gages pleiges de duel. 
Theſe were gentlemen of the relations or friends of the 
combatants. 
overcome, he was to pay a mulct agreed on. 

GAE is only now retained as a ſubſtantive: as a verb, the 

g is changed into w; and of gage is formed wage. As, 
to wage law, to wage deliverance, q. d. to give ſecurity 
a thing ſhall be delivered. 
If a perſon who has deſtrained be ſued for not having 
delivered what he had took by diſtreſs, be ſhouid wage, 
or gage, Or gager, deliverance z that is, put in ſurety that 
he will deliver them. 

GaGE, mort, mortuum vadium, is that which is left in the 
hands of the proprietor, ſo that he reaps the fruits 
thereof: in oppoſition to vi gage, vivum-vadium, where 
the fruits or revenues are reaped by the creditor, and 
reckoned on the ſoot of the debt, which diminiſhes in 
proportion thereto. The ſecond acquits or diſcharges 
itſelf, and as it ſubſiſts, ſurvives the debt, and is there- 
fore called living pledge; the firſt does not. 

Pomey alſo uſes MORT-GAGE for the poſſeſſion of any 
effects, on condition of ſurrendering them up at the good 
pleaſure of the perſon who gave them. 

GaGe, in the Sea Language. When one ſhip is to wind- 
ward of another, ſhe is ſaid to have the weather-gage of 


r. 

The ſeamen, alſo, call trying how much water a ſhip 
1 gag ing, Or rather gauging of her; aud it is done 
thus: 

They drive a nail into a pike, near the end, and then 
put down this pike by the rudder, till the nail catch hold 
under it; for then, as many feet as the pike is under 
water is the ſhip's gage, or depth of water ſhe draws. 

GAE, in Foinery, is an inſtrument made to ſtrike a line 
2 parallel to che ſtraight ſide of any board, or piece of 

un. 

Iis chief uſe is for gaging of tenons true, to fit into 
mortiſſes; and for gaging ituff of an equal thickneſs. 

It is made of an oval piece of wood, fitted upon a ſquare 
ſtick, to ſlide up and down ſiifly thereon, and with a 
tooth at the end of a ſtaff, to ſcore, to ſtrike a line upon 
the ſtaff at any diſtauce, according io the diſtance of the 
oval from it. 

Gace, among Letter-founders, is a piece of box, or other 
hard wood, variouſly notched; which is uſed to adjuſt 
the dimenſions, flopes, &c. of the different ſorts of let- 
ters. There are ſeveral kinds of theſe gages. See Foux- 
DERY, 

GAR, in Pucumatics, is of various ſorts, according to the 
purpoſes to which it is applied. Thus, 

AGE of the air-pump. See Alk-pump. The extraordinary 
powers of exhaultion in Mr. Smeaton's air-pump, as 


they are indicated by his pear-gage. have lately been con- 


ſidered with peculiar attention by Mr. Naicne, F. R. 8. 
He was led to proſecute a ſeries of experiments-on this 
ſubjeQ, by obſerving the remarkable difference between 

e indications of exhauſtion and rarefraCtion by this 
gage, aud by the common barometer-gage. Having uſed 
every poſlible precaution in preparing his different gages, 
be neverthelels ſound, that, when they are put under 
a receiver, placed on a leather dreſſed in alum, and 


loaked in oil and tallow, according to his uſual method, 


Vor. II. No 145. 


If he who had given the gages pleiges was 
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and the -pump was worked for ten minutes, the quick- 
ſilver in the barometer-gage roſe to within one tenth of 
an inch of the height of the quickſilver in the ſtandard 
barometer, which was at that time at thirty inches, and 
indicated that the air had been rarefied only about three 


hundred times; whereas Mr. Smeaton's pear-gage indi- 


cated a degree of exhauſtion equal to fix thouſand times, 
the whole of its cavity, on dipping its open end into the 
cup of quickſilver, and letting in the air, except a fix 
thouſandth part, being filled by the quickGlver. The 
difference of indications by theſe two gages was ſound 
much more conſiderable in ſubſequent experiments. 
Having an opportunity of repeating ſome of theſe expe- 
riments before the honourable Henry Cavendiſh, Mr. 
Smeaton, and others, in April 1776, Mr. Cavendiſh ac- 
counted for the obſerved and afloniſhing difference, by 
referring to ſome experiments of his father, lord Charles 
Cavendiſh, from which it appeared, that water, when - 
ever the preſſure of the atmoſphere on it is diminiſhed 
to a certain degree, is immediately turned into vapour, 
and reduced as ſuddenly to water again on reſtoring the 
prefſure : the degree ot preſſure varies according to the 
temperature of the water; for when the heat is 729 of 
Fabrenheit's ſcale, it turns into vapour as ſoon as the 
prefſure is reduced to that of three quarters of an inch 
of quickſilver, or about one fortieth of the uſual preſſure 
of the atmoſphere ; but when the heat is only 41, the 
preſſure muſt be reduced to that of a quarter of an inch 
of quickſilver, or to one hundred and twentieth of the 
g uſual preſſure. before the water turns into vapour. Ac- 
cording to this theory, whenever the air in the receiver 
is exhauſted to the above mentioned degree, the moiſture 
adhering to the different parts of the machine will be 
converted into an elaſtic vapour, and ſupply the place of 
the air, which is drawn away by the working of the 
pump; nd the fluid left in the receiver and pear-gage 
will be chiefly this vapour, When the air is let into the 
receiver, the vapour within the pear-gage will be reduced 
to water, and only the real air will remain uncondenſed; 
and therefore this gage only ſhews how much real air is 
left in the receiver, and not how much the prefſure or 
ſpring of the included air is diminiſhed ; whereas the 
barometer- gage ſhews how much the included fluid is 
diminiſhed, and that equally, whether it conſiſts of air 
or vapour. In order to aſcertain the truth of this plau- 
ſible theory, Mr. Nairne proceeded to free every part of 


his apparatus as much as poſſible from any adhering - 


moiſture, concluding that by this means he ſhouid be 
able to bring the two gages to an agreement. Initead of 
placing the receiver on leather, as before, he put it on 
the pump-plate, made as clean and dry as poſſible, and 
applied a cement round its edge to exclude the outward 
alre 
minutes, the barometer-gage indicated a degree of ex- 
bauſtion nearly equal to {ix hundred ; and, on letting the 
air into the receiver, the pear-gage indicated a degree of 
exhauſtion little more than ſix hundred alſo. In another 
experiment he put a piece of the oiled leather above 
mentioned in the receiver, and found, on workiug the 
mp, that the barometer-gage indicated a degree of ex- 
aſtion of nearly three hundred, but the pear-gage in- 
dicated a degree of exhauſtion not leſs than four thou- 
ſand. But on taking out the piece of leather, and re- 
peating the experiment, the two gages agreed, as before. 
Having thus concluded, in general, that a conſiderable 
quantity of vapour aroſe from the compound of leather, 
alum, oil, and tallow, it was his next object to find ouc 
from which of theſe ſubſtances the vapour was princi- 
pally derived. For this purpoſe he ſeparately aud ſuc- 
ceſſively included in the receiver two ounces of tallow, 
the ſame quantity of oil and of alum, and a piece of 
leather as it comes from the Jleather-ſellers, weighing a 
hundred grains: from theſe experiments he found that 
the elaſlic vapour, which occaſioned fo great a difference 
in the teſtimony of the gages, aroſe chiefly from the lea- 
ther, and very little from the tallow, oil, and alum. In 
the experiment with the leather, it ſupplied the place of 
the handed air ſo fait, that he could not in ten mi- 


nutes make the barometer-gage indicate a degree of ex- 


hauſlion of more than a hundred and fifty-nine 3 whereas 
that of the pear-gage was a hundred thouſand. In order 
to determine whether the difference in the gages was oc- 
caſioned by the moiſture of the leather, Mr. Nairne re- 
peated the experiment with a piece of freſh. leather, 
weighing a hundred grains. The pear-goge. indicated a 
rareſaction of a hundred thouſand, and the leather had 
loſt two grains of its weight; when the fame piece of 
leather was ſo thoroughly dried by the fire till it would 
loſe no more of its weight, and thus reduced to eighty 
grains, it gained two grains in the experiment, and the 
pear-gage exhibited a. rarefaQion only of two hundred 
and eighty, The leather was afterwards held in the 
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When the pump in this ſtate was worked for ten 


. of weight two grains, as belore. 


to a conſiderable degree, Mr. Nairne ſuſpected that when- 


- dilſerent trials; but the pear-gage exhibited firſt Gxteen 


of cold produced by means of ether, in the exhauſted 
receiver, was 48®, below oin Fahrenheit's fcale, or 103“ 


room where the experiment was made. 
GAGE of the barometer, is a contrivance for eſtimating the 


* 'Forricellian'' tube. 
mercury riſes in the tube, it ſinks in the ciſtern, and 


- nience, a line is cut upon a round piece of ivory, which 


- a piven diſtance from the ſcale; e. gr. twenty-ſeven 
inches; and a ſmall float of cork, with a cylindric piece 


| 


ing ibe ſcrew which acts on the quickülver, then the 


GAGE of the condenſer, is a glaſs tube of a particular con- 


to ſhe the exact denſity and quantity of the air contained 
- at any time in the CONDENSER. 


the receiver, in order to produce artificial cold, and work- 
ing the pump for half an hour, the degree of exhauſtion 


le downwards, that the mercury at D may not run | 


fleam of bot water till it had regained its former moi- | 
{ture and weight, and the degree of exhaultion indicated 
by the pear-gage was a hundred thouſand, and the loſs 
In 'the firſt of thele 
experiments, the degree of rarefaction indicated by the 
barometer-gage was a hundred and thirty-four ; in the 
ſecond, two hundred and fxty-eight ; and in the third, 
one hundred and forty-ſeven, The effect of the vapour 
ariling from fmall quantities of different fluids, and from 
other ſubſtances containing moiſture, was tried in a va- 
riety of inſtances; and having found that the ſmall 
quantity of moiſture which exhaled from the ſubſtances 
under the receiver, prevented the pump from exhauſting 


ever wet leather had been uſed to connect the receiver 
with the plate, there muſt have ariſen ſo great a quantity 
of vapour as to have prevented the degree of exhauſtion 
ſrom being near ſo great as in other inſtances. 'This 
led him to another ſet of experiments, in order to af- 
certain this fact. Having firſt placed the receiver on the 
puwp-plate, made clean and dry, with only a little oil 
poured round the outfide edge of it, both gages agreed 
in indicating a rarefaction of fix hundred, as before : 
but when the receiver was ſet on leather that had been 
ſozked for two days in water, the rarefaction indicated 
by the barometer-gage was uniformly fiſty-one in three 


thcuſand, in the fccond inſtance fifteen hundred, and 
in the third one thouſand : when the receiver was placed 
on a picce of leather, ſoaked in a mixture of water and 
ſpi:it of wine, the barometer-gage in three trials always 
indicated a degree of exhauſtion equa! to forty-ſeven ; 
but the peat-gage was unaccoontably various; in the firſt 
trial being twelve thouſand 3 in the ſecond, eleven hun- 
dred and fifty; and in the third, five hendred, By 
theſe experiments it ſufficiently appears, that the uſe of 
leather ſoaked in water, or in water and ſpirit of wine, 
prevents the pump from exhauſting to any conſiderable 
degree, By two other experiments, in which water was 
ul{ed*for ſoſtening the leathers of the piſtons of a com- 
mon air-pump, we find that the higheſt degree of rare- 
{ation that could be procured was thirty-ſeven, accord- 
ing to the barometer-gage; and thirty-eight according 
to the pear- gage. Mr. Nairne's laſt experiment furniſhes 
a very extraordinary evidence of the effect of vapour on 
the barometer-gage - having put a phial of ether under 


indicated by the barometer-gage was only ſixteen; though 
the ſame pump exhauſted above four bundred times be- 
fore the ether was put under the receiver. The degree 


below 55, which was the temperature of the air in the 
Phil. Tranſact. 
vol. Ixvii. part it. art. 32. page 614, &c. 


exact degree of the riſe and fall of the mercury in the 
It is well known, that whilſt the 


vice verſa ; and, as the diſtance between the diviſions 
graduated on the annexed ſcale and the ſurface of the 
mercury in the ciſtern is not truly ſhewn by the numbers 
on the ſcale, errors muſt happen in determining the pre- 
ciſe height of the mercury. To remedy this inconve- 


is fixed near the ciſtern: this live is accurately placed at 


of ivory fixed to its upper furface, on which a line muſt 
be cut at the diſtance of two inches, exactly from the 
under ſurface of the cork, is left to play i:cely on the 
quiekſilver, and the cylinder works in a groove made in 
the other piece: from this conſtruction it appears, that 
if theſe matks-are made to coincide, by raibng or lower- 


divilions on the ſcale will expreſs the true meaſure of the 
diſtance from the ſurtace. 


{lruction, adapted to the condenſing engine, and deſigned 


For this purpoſe, let 
Dadefe, Tab. II. Pneumatics, fig. 22. be a {mall glaſs 
tube, about one tenth of an inch in diameter, open at 
D, but hermetically ſcaled at c; DE a larger tube, her- 
metically ſcaled at D, and containing at that end a quan- 
tity of mercury, which takes up two or three inches in 
length, and covers the open end of the ſmaller tube: 
the other end C, of the large tube, is ſtrongly cemented 
into the braſs elbow-piece OE at C, fig. 23. ſo as not 
% be quite at right angles with O, but to incline a 
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towards C, and paſs into the condenſing glaſs GB. This 
gage is {crewed on at e, and the injecting ſyringe at O 
a cock being interpoſed at O or s, or not uſed at all, 800 
cording to the nature of the experiment. Whilſt air 13 
injected into the condenſing glaſs, and the large tube of 
the gage at the ſame time, the air in the (maller tube 
which has no communication with the injected air, muſt 
be rarer and weaker, and, therefore, the mercury at D 
will enter the tube, and advance im it, in proportion to 
the condenſation of the air in GB. In fy. 22. 4, e, f, 
repreſent three rings of ſpringy wire, at fuch difl ances 
as to ſhew, by the motion of the mereury in the ſmall 
tube, when the denſity of the air is doubled, tripled, ot 
quadrupled ; becauſethe air, which at firſt filled the whole 
{mall tube, now takes up only the ſpaces cd, ce, cf; or 
in Mr. Hawkibee's ſtyle, one, two, or three atmoſpheres 
are thrown in. 
Another kind of gage may be put within the condenſing 
glaſs, at the bottom of it, when the uſe of the pteced- 
ing gage would be inconvenient. 'This is a ſhort cylin- 
der ot wood, jiz. 24. about an inch thick, with a hole 
through its middle between @ and , of about 12 inch 
in diameter; the outward diameter of the cylinder muſt 
be about four inches, ſo that the cylinder may caſily 
ſtand within the condenſing glaſs on the plate, lupport- 
ing its bottom at B, fig. 23. There is a hole at A of 
about 4 of an inch in diameter, and 4 of an inch deep, 
filled with mercury; ac d is a ſmall glaſs tube, open 
at a, but hermetically ſcaled at þ, and bent to a right 
angle at c, the middle of the diſtance between à and þ., 
When the open end a is immerſed in mercury, and the 
air on the ſurface of the mercury condenſed, the air in 
the tube will recede towards the elbow c, and the mer— 
cury following it, ſhew to what degree it is condenſ«4, 
When the mercury is at c, then one additional stmo— 
ſphere bears upon its ſurface, and two atmoſpheres, if 
it be come to 4; which places are marked by rings of 
ſpringing braſs wire; at a and “, about an inch of the 
ends of the tube are bent to a right angle, that the end 
may go into the wood, whilſt the end a goes under the 
ſurface of the mercury, where it is held by a cork, whillt 
air is injected into the condenſing glaſs. Deſagulicts, 
Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 394, &c. 

GAGE, ta. See ALTITUDE. 

GAGE, bucket ſea, an inſtrument contrived by Dr. Hales, 
to find the different degrees of coolneſs and ſaltneſs of 
the fea, at different depths: it conſiſts of a common 
houſhold pail or bucket, with two heads. Theſe heads 
have each a round hole in the middle, about four inches 
in diameter, covered with ſquare valves opening upward ; 
and that they may both open and ſhut together, there is 
a ſmall iron rod, fixed to the upper part of the lower 
valve, aud the other end to the lower ſide of the uppec 
valve. So that as the bucket deſcends with its ſinking 
weight into the ſea, both the valves may open by the 
force of the water, which by that means has a free paſe 
ſage through the bucket. But when the bucket is drawn 
up, then both the valves ſhut by the force of the water 
at the upper part of the bucket; ſo that the bucket is 
drawn up full of the loweſt ſea water to which it has de- 
ſcended. ä 
When the bucket is drawn up, the mercurial thermo- 
meter fixed in it is examined ; but great care mult be 
taken to obſerve the degree at which the mercury ſtands, 
before the lower part ot the thecmometer is taken out of 
the water in the bucket, leſt it be affected by the diſſe- 
rent temperature of the air. | 
In order to keep the bucket in a right poſition, there are 
four cords fixed to it, reaching about three feet below 
it; to which the linking weight is fixed. 

The reſult of ſeveral trials with this gage was, that, when 
it was let down to different depths, from 360 feet to 
5346 feet, in lat. 2513“ N. and long. 259 12 W. it 
was diſcovered by the thermometer, that the cold in- 
creaſed gradually in proportion to the depths, till it de- 
ſcended to 3900 feet, viz. near 3 of a mile, whence the 
mercury in the thermometer came up at 53“; and though 
it was afterwards ſunk to 5346 feet, i, e. a mile and 66 
feet, it came up no lower: the warmth of the water 
upon the ſurface, and that of the air, was all that time 
84“. | 
When the water in the bucket was become of the ſame 
temperature with that on the ſurface of the ſea, equal 
quantities of both were weighed and tried by the hydro- 
meter : that from below was found to be the heavieit, 
and, conſequently, the ſalteſt. See Treatiſe on Venti- 
lators, part. it. p. 122, &c. 
Dr. Hales was probably led to the conſtruction of this 
ſea- gage from an inflrument invented by Dr. Hook, aud 
deſigned for the ſame purpoſe: -"Dhis conſiſts of a {quar* 
wooden bucket C, Tab. Miſellany, fig. 16. who!” 
bottoms are ſo contrived, that, as the weight A ſinks ch. 
5 a 1 
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iron B, to which the bucket C is faſtened by two handles 
D. D, on the end of which are the moveable bottoms or 
valves E E, and thereby draws down the bucket, the re- 
Gitance of the water keeps up the bucket in the polture 
C, whereby the water, whilſt the bucket is deſcending, 
hath free paſſage through it; whereas, as foon as the 
bucket is pulled upwards by the line F, the reliſtance ot 
the water to that motion beats the bucket downwarde, 
and keeps it in the poſture G, whereby the included 
water is kept from getting out, and the ambient water 
kept from getting in. Phil. Tranf. N“ 9. p. 14%. and 
Ne 24. p. 447- or abr. vol. ii. p. 260. 
AGE, aqueo-mercurial, is the name of an apparatus con- 
trived by Dr. Hales, and applied, in various forms, to 
the branches of trees, in order to determine the force 
with which they imbibe moiſture. Let er, Tab. AA 
cellany, fig. 17. be a cylindric glaſs, e. gr. of an inch 
diameter within, and eight inches long. Into this plats 
is introduced the branch of a young tariving apple tree 
b, about three feet long, with lateral branches; the 
diameter of the tranſveiſe cut 7 being 3 of an inch. 
Having fitted the joint v ro the tube at y, by folding a 
piece of ſheep's ſkin round the ſtem, it is cemented with 
a mixture of bees-wax and turpentine melted together in 
ſuch a proportion, as to make a very tif ciammy paſtc 
when cold, and over the cement folds of wet biadde:s 
are bound firmly with packihread. Jo the lower end 1 
of the large tube, a tmaller tube = e is cemented, being 
about T of an inch diameter, and eighteen inches long, 
and in lubſtance full + of an inch thick, 1 heſe tubes are 
cemented together at e with common hard brick-duſt or 
owdered ehalk cement. end the joint is farther ſecutec 
with the cement of bees-wax and rurpentine, over which 
2 wet bladder is bound. Ihe apparatus being thus pre- 
pared, the branch is turned downwards, and the glaſs 
tube upwards, aud then both tubes are filed with water; 
with the finger 2: olied to the open end of the {mall tube, 
It is inverted aud immerſed in the glats ciſtern x, full 
of mercury and water, In this ſituation the lover ena 
of the branch was immerled fix inches in water, viz. 
from toi; the water was imbibed by the branch at its 
tranſverſe cut ; and during its aſcent into the ſap-velicts 
of the branch, che mercury ole in the tube e x trom the 
ciſtern x, ſo thut in half an hour it was riſen 5 4 inches 
Irigh, as far 2s z. The height of the mercury indicated, 
in ſome meaſure, the force with which the tap was im- 
bibed, though not the whole force; becauſe, while the 
water was inibibed by the branch, its trantverte cut was 
covered with innumerabie jintle hemiſpheres ot air, and 
many air-bubbles iflued out of the ſap vellels, which 
partly filled the tube er, as the water was drawn out ot 
it: and, theretote, the height of the mercury cuulu only 
be propertionable to che exceſs of the quantity of water 
drawn off above the quantity of the air, which iflucd 
out of the wood, If the quantity of air, ifluing from 
the wood, had been equal ta the quantity of water im- 
bibed, it is plain that the mercury could not rile at all, 
becauſe there would be no room for it in the tube : but, 
if nine parts in twelve of the water be imbibed by the 
branch, and only three ſuch parts of air ifive into the 
tube in the ſame time, the mercury mult riſe near fix 
inches, and fo proportionably in other cafes. Dr. Hales 
obſerved, that the mercury rofe higheit, in molt cates, 
when the ſun was clcar and warm, and that it ſubſided 
three or four inches towards evening, but role again the 
next day as it grew warm, though ſcidom ſo high as at 
firſt, Dr. Hales adapted the ſize and ihape of the glaſs 
apparatus ro a great variety ot branches of teveral lizes 
and of different kinds of trees, and repeated the experi- 
ment above deſcribed, mutatis mutandis, in a variety of 
inſtances. See bis Vegetable Statics, vol. i. chap. ii. 
p. 84, &c. | 
Gar, ſlicing, is a tool uſed by mathematical inſtrument 
makers, for meaſuring and ſetting off diſtances : it con- 
fits of a beam, tooth, fliding ſocket, and the ſhoulder 
of the ſocket. 
GAE, tide, is the name of an inſtrument uſed for deter- 
mining the height of the tides by Mr. Bayly, in the 
courſe of 2 voyage towards the touth- pole, &c. in the 
Reſolution and Adventure, in 1772, 1773, £774, and 
1775. 
This inſtrument conſiſts of a, glaſs tube, whoſe internal 
diameter was ſeven tenths of an inch, laſhed talt to a 
ten feet fir rod, divided into feet, inches, aud quarters : 


this rod was faſtened to a ſtrong pott txed upright and | 


firm in the water. At the lower end of the tube was an 
exceeding {mall aperture, through which the water was 
admitted. In conſequence of this conltruction, the {ur- 
face of the water in the tube was fo littie attected by the 
agitation of the ſea, that its height was not altered ons 
tenth of an inch, when the ſwell of the ſea was two 


fect; and Mr. Bayly was certain, that with this inſtru— | 


og 


| 
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GAGE, water. 
GAGE, weather, in Sea-language. See GAGE, above. 
GAGtR de ley, 
GAGER, and 
GAGING, 

GAGNOLA, in [chthyo/cgy, a name given by the Spani- 


ment he could diſcern a difference of one tenth of an 


inch in the height of the tide. 
See ALTITUDE and EyDROMETER, 


Sce WAGER of law. 
in Geometry. See 5 4 kn. 
CAU. 

ards to a ſpecies of the acus, or ſyngnathus of Artedi. 
Ihe particular ſpecies meant by it, is that called by At- 
tedi, the Hexagonal bodied ſyngnathus with the pinnat- 
ed tail; others call it the acus Ariſtotelis, or acus ſe- 
cunda, and the French the trompette; we call it ſome- 
times the needlerhſh, ſometimes the trumpet-fiſh, and 
ſometimes the tovacco-pipe bſh. 


GAHALA, in Zotany, a name given by ſome writers to 


the colocaſia, or great Egyptian arRuUM. 


GAIANLILES, GIANT, a ſect of ancient heretics, 


(hrung lrom the ZUTYCHIA Ns. 

This lect was of an older ſtanding than Gaian, a biſhop 
of Alexandria in the fixth century, from whom, how- 
ever, they took their name. They adhered to the opi- 
nion of Julian Halicarrall:us, the chief of the Incor- 
ruptibles and Phantalticiz and came, at length, to be 
denominated Gaianites, upon Gaian's putting himſelf at 
their head. They denied that Jeſus Chriſt, after the 
hypoltatical union, was f{ubject to any of the infirmities 
ot human nature. 


GAIDEROPSARUS, in Jchthyo/ogy, a name given by 


lome to a hth ot the truttaceous kind caught in the Me— 
diterranean, and more uſually called CALLARI1AS. 


GalN, the profit, or Jucre, a perſon reaps from his trade, 


employment, or indullry, 

Seme derive the word from the German gewin ; where- 
of the Itahans had made guadugno; the French and 
Engliſh, gain. 

There are legal and reputable gains, as well as ſordid and 
infamous ones. What is gained beyond a certain ſum, 
by gaming, is all liable to be reſtored again, if the loſer 
will take the benefit of the law. 


Gal, in Architecture, is the workman's term for the be- 


velling thoulder of a joiſt, or other timber. 

It is uſed allo for the lapping of the end of the joiſt, 
&. upon a trimmer, or girder; and then the thickneſs 
of the ſhoulder 1s cut into the trimmer, alſo, bevelling 
upwards, that it may Jult receive the gain; and ſo the 
joiſt and trimmer lie even and level with the ſurface. 
This way of working is uſed in floors and hearths. 


To GAIN the wind, in Sea-Language, is to arrive on the 


weather- ide, or to windward ot ſome other veſſel in 


fight, when both are plying to windward, or failing as 
near the wind as poſſible, 


GAINAGE, GalxaGium, in our Ancient Myiters, ſigni- 


tes the draught-oxen, horles, wain, plough, and fur- 
niture, for carrying on the work of tillage by the baſer 
ſort of ſokemen and viilains. 

Gainage is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called waln- 
age. Bracton, lib. i. cap. 9. ſpeaking of lords and ſer- 
vants, ſays, Ut /i eos deſiruant, quod ſalvum non poſit eis 
e wainagium ſuum. And again, lib. iii. tract. Z. cap. 
1. Villanus non amerciabitur, niſi ſalvo wainagio /uo. For 
anciently, as it appears both by Mag. Chart. and other 
bouks, the villain, when amerced, had his gainage, or 
wainage, free; to the end his plough might not ſtand 
{ti}: and the law, for the ſame reaſon, does ſtill allow 
a like privilege to the huſbandman ; that is, his draught- 
horſes ate not, in many caſes, diſtrainable. 


GAINAGE is allo uſed for the land itſelf, or the profit : 


raiſed by cultivating it. 


GAIOPHRAGNIA, in Natural Hiftery, a genus of the 


firit order of sEYTARIA, divided by partitions of earthy 
matter. 


GALACHIDES, or Gas Aripfs, ia Natural Hiſbory, the 


name of a ſtone to which the writers of the middle ages 
have attributed many ridiculous virtues. They hare 
le{t us no farther deſcription of it, than that it was of a 
blackiſh coloum. -- ;:- -: | 


GALACLILES, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſtone, thus called, 


becauſe when broken, or ground with water, it yields a 
white liquor, like miik, which the Greeks call yaaa. 
This ſubſtance much reſembles the morochthus, or 
French chalk, in many reſpects, but differs from it in 
colour, 'The ancients found it in the Nile, and ſome 
other rivers in Greece, and uſed it in medicine as an 
aſtringent, and for defluxions and ulcers of the eyes. 
It has been ſuppoſed to increaſe the milk of nurſes, and 
hung on the necks of children to promote dentition. At 
preſent it is common in Germany, Italy, and ſome parts. 
of France, and is wholly overlooked, being eſteemed only 
a worle kind of the MOROCTHUS. » 

It is a very hard and dry ſubſtance, an indurated clay, 
of a cloſe compact texture, very heavy, aud in colour of 


a pale 


a pale grey, without the leaſt admixture of any other 
tinge. It is of a leſs even ſurface than the morochthus, 
and is leſs hard. It melts but flowly in the mouth, and 
leaves ſomething of a luſcious ſweetneſs on the tongue. 
It does not adhere to the lips or tongue, and if rubbed 
down on a marble with water, it diſſolves into a ſubſtance 

of a pure white, reſembling milk. It does not ferment 
with acids, and in burning becomes of a pure white. 
Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 23. 

GALACTOIDES, Taxaxjuridng, of ya, milk, and eie 
form, milky, a word uſed by the ancients in two or three 
different ſenſes. Some uſed it to expreſs tepid, or alittle 
warm, with ſuch a heat as that of milk juſt drawn from 
the cow ; others expreſſed by it a white, ſomewhat opake, 
or milky-colour ; others expreſſed by it only a want of 
tranſparence in fluids. Galen frequently uſes it in the 
ſecond of theſe ſenſes, when treating of urines. 

GALACTOPHAGI, and GaL acToroTA, in Antiquity, 
perſons who lived wholly on milk, without corn, or the 
uſe of any other food. | 
The words are compounded of yaa, yaraxlos, milk ; 
@aſeiv, to cat; and Tyrn; of winw, I drink. 

Certain nations in Scythia Abatica, as the Getz, No- 

mades, &c. are famous, in ancient hiſtory, in quality of 

e f milk- eaters. Homer makes their eloge, 
liad, lib. iii. 

Ptolemy, in his Geography, places the gala#ophagi be- 

tween the Riphæan mountains on one fide, and the 

Hircanian ſea on the other. . 

GALACTOPHOROUS d4u#s, are ſuch veſſels as ſerve to 
convey milk. | 

GALACTOPOT ZZ, See GAL ACTOPHAGT. 

GALACTOPSIA, a method of curing diſeaſes by drink- | 

ing milk only, The gout, conſumption, and many 
other chronical diſeaſes, are by many aflirmed to be 
curable by this means. See Cheyne's Nat. Meth. of cur- 
ing Diſeaſes. 

GALACTOSPONDA, Taraxloonmiz, of yara, milk, | 
and cin, libation, in Antiquity, a L1BATION made with 
milk. | 

GALACTOSIS, of yaranxtoouar, to be converted into milk, 
the production of milk; or the action whereby the food, 
or chyle, is converted into milk. 

GALADES, in Natura! Hiſtory, an epithet given by Ron- 
deletius to a ſpecies of HAMA, remarkable for its milky 
whiteneſs. It is derived from the Greek yaay, milk. 
This CHAMA is a very clegant ſhell. 

GALANGAL, GaLanGa, a medicinal root, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies; the produce of a plant of the ſame 
name. 

Its characters are theſe, It hath a ſingle ſpatha of one 
leaf; the flower has one petal with a ſlender tube, divided 
in fix parts, three of them alternately oval and ſpear- 
ſhaped, the other oval, and at bottom cut into two parts, | 
which are vertically heart-ſhaped; and it hath one ſta- 
men which is membranaceous : it has a round germen, 
ſupporting a ſtyle the length of the tube; which after- 
wards become a roundiſh three-cornered capſule with 
three cells filled with ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies of 
this plant in England, known by botanical writers under 
the title of Kænpferia, and is a genus of the monandria 
monogynta claſs. 
There are two kinds of galangals, the ſmall and the great. 
The /maller is by far the moſt in eſteem, and is almolt 
the only one heard of in preſcription. The galanga mi- 
nor, or leſſer galangal, is a ſmall ſhort root, of an irre- 
gular figure, of the thickneſs of a man's little finger, 
and is ſeldom met with in pieces of more than an inch 
or two long. It has ſeveral protuberances at its ends, 
and on its ſurface, and is ſurrounded with many circular 
rings, that ſtand out a little beyond the reſt of the ſur- 
face. It is of an extremely firm and compact texture, 
yet not heavy; it cuts difficultly with a knife, and leaves 
a poliſhed ſurface, Its colour is a browniſh-red on the 
outſide, and ſomewhat brighter red within, though till 
with a conſiderable admixture of brown. 
The ſmall galangals are to be choſen full and plump, 
and of a bright colour, very firm and ſound, and of an 
acrid and eee hot taſte. on: 
'They were formerly in common uſe as warm ſtomachic 
bitters, and generally made an ingredient in bitter in- 
fuſions ; but they are now almoſt wholly laid afide, on 
account of their unpleaſant flavour. Bitterneſs does nor 
appear to be the proper medical character of this root; 
the heat and pungency greatly prevailing. A very fiery 
extract is made from it with reiße ſpirit, and the wa- 
tery extract is alſo very hot and pungent: in diſtillation 
with water, it yields an eſſential oil, about a dram in 
quantity from ſixteen ounces, of little ſmell, and no 
great pungency ; ſo that the pungent matter of the galan- 


— 


gal appears to be of the ſame nature with chat of pepper 


reſiding not in the volatile oil, but in a more fixed mat - 


ter. Lewis, Mat. Med. | 


The larger galanga! grows chiefly in Java a 

and anſwers preity much to the rnd 2 6 
that it is larger in bulk, leſs unequal and e 
weaker, and more diſagreeable than the leſſer kind - 
The galangals are both brought us from the Eaſt Ind; 
and are the roots of the ſame plant, which is of the n - 
ber of the herbæ bulbo/is affines of Mr. Ray, 2 
calls that which produces the larger, bauchale Indoru a 
and that which produces the leſſer, /agoudi Indorum 110 
The people of the Eaſt Indies uſe theſe roots by wa of 

GALANGALE, E d 
, n li , in Botan . Se 

FFG. et A PrbeAvs, 

GALANTHUS, in Botany, See SNow-drop. 

GALARCIDES, or GALARICT1s, in Natural Hiftor 
name uſed by the Myiters of the Middle Ares, for a . 
to which they attribute great virtues, It is evidently only 
a corrupt way of ſpelling the word GALacTITEs. F 

GALATEA, in Mythology, a fea nymph, the daughter of 
Nereus and Doris, thus called on account of the fairneſs 
and beauty of her complexion, See NRREIDS and 
Nymen. d 

GALATIANS, Epi/lle to the. See ErisTLE. 

GALAX, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs: the characters of which are, that the calyx con- 
fiſts of a ten-leaved perianthium, the corolla of a ſingle 
bowl-ſhaped petal, and the fruit is a ſingle-celled, double- 
valved, elaſtic capſule. There is only one ſpecies. Lin- 
neus. 

GALAXIUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name by which many 
4 * ancients have called the MOROCHTHVUs, or French 
chalk, 

GALAXY, in Af/tronomy, that long, white, luminous 
track, which ſeems to encompaſs the heavens like a 
ſwath, ſcarf, or girdle ; and which is eaſily perceivable in 
a clear night, eſpecially when the moon does not appear. 
The Greeks call it yanatia;, galaxy; of yaha, yarax- 
reg, milk; on account of its colour, and appearance. 
The Latins, for the ſame reaſon, call it via laclea; and 
we, the milky-way. 

It paſſes between r and Gemini, and divides the 
ſphere into two parts. It is unequally broad; and in 
ſome parts is ſingle, in others double. 
The ancient poets, and even philoſophers, ſpeak of the 
galaxy as the road, or way, by which the heroes went to 
heaven. 

Ariſtotle makes it a kind of meteor, formed of a croud 
of vapours, drawn into that part by certain large 
itars diſpoſed in the regions of the heavens anſwering 
hereto. 

Others finding that the galaxy was ſeen all over the 
globe, that it always correſponded to the ſame fixed 
itars, and that it tranſcended the height of the higheſt 
planets, ſet aſide Ariſtotle's opinion, and placed the ga- 
laxy in the firmament or region of the fixcd ſtars ; and 
concluded it to be nothing but an aſſemblage or an inf- 
nite number of minute ſtars. 

Since the invention of the teleſcope, this opinion hay 
been abundantly confirmed, By directing a good teleſ- 
cope to any part of the milky way, where, before, we 
only ſaw a confuſed whiteneſs; we now deſcry an in- 
numerable multitude of little ſtars. Theſe ſtais are ſo 
remote, that a naked eye confounds them : the like we 
obſerve in other ſpots, called nebuloſe lars; which, when 
examined with the teleſcope, are diſtinctly perceived to 
be cluſters of little ſtars, too faint to affect the eye ſingly. 
See STAR. 

M. le Monnier not being able to diſcover more ſtars in 
this ſpace than in the other parts of the heavens, diſputes 
the opinion above recited as to the reaſon of the white- 
neſs, and ſuppoſes that this and the nebulous ſtars are 
occaſioned by the ſame kind of matter, Init. Art. p. 60- 
See MiLkyY War. 

G ALBANETUM, a compoſition, or preparation, of gal- 
banum formerly preſcribed, but now much out of ule. 
GALBANUM, in Pharmacy, a gum iſſuing from an in- 
ciſion in the root of a ferulaceous plant, called, in La- 
tin, _ galbanifera, growing in Arabia, Syria, &c. 

See BU BON, 

The word is derived, according to Martinius, from the 

Hebrew chelbenah, fat. 

There are two kinds of ga/banum : the one in grains, or 

tears; the other in a coarſe maſs. The firſt is to be. 

choſen of a golden yellow without-ſide, but much paler 
within; of a bitter taſte, and ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell: 
for the ſecond, take that which is fulleſt of tears, very 
dry, clear, and not ſtinking, This laſt is eaſily ſophiit'- 
cated with broken beans, reſin, and gum ammoniac, 
which it reſembles in its medical virtue as well as ſen- 

Gble qualities, being leſs efficacious in aſthmatic diſor- 

ders, and more ſo on account of its ſtronger flavour, in 

hyſteric caſes» It forms with water, by tituratio:1, 3 


milky liquor, but does got perfectly diſſolve with watc's 
| Viiiegary 


GAL 


vinegar or wine. ReQtified ſpirit takes up more than 
either of theſe menſtrua but not the whole : the tinc- 
ture is of a bright golden colour. A mixture of two 
parts of rectified ſpirit and one of water diſſolves all but 
the impurities, which are conſiderable. The beſt way 
of purifying it is to include it in a bladder, and keep it 
in boiling water, till it becomes ſoft enough to be ſtrain- 
ed, by prefſure, through a hempen cloth: its effential 
oil will be thus preſerved, which is carried off in evapo- 
ration both by water and ſpirit. The eſſential oil of 
galbanum, diſtilled with water, riſes to the ſurface, of a 
yellowiſh colour, and in quantity about the twentieth 
part of its weight. The empyreumatic oil is of a blue 
colour, and changes in the air into purple. Lewis and 
Neumann. 
Galbanum is of an emollient and reſolutive nature ; good 
in all hyſteric caſes, and in aſthmas, and inveterate 
coughs : it provokes the menſes, and brings on delivery ; 
but is chiefly uſed externally, in plaſters for the belly, 
which it alſo looſens, in what way ſoever applied. 
GALBULA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the thruſh 
kind, common in Italy and Germany, very remarkable 
ſor the elegant ſtructure and hanging of its neſt ; and 
thence called by ſome picus nidum ſuſpendens, and by 
others oriolus, chloreus, and icterus, being ſuppoſed to be 
the icterus, or jaundice-bird of Pliny, and the old writ- 
ers. This bird is ſomewhat larger than the common 
thruſh ; its beak is a finger's breadth long, and red; its 
wing-feathers are black, but ſome are tipped, and others 
edged with white ; others are varied with yellow, and 
the reſt are an 1 bright and beautiful yellow. 
The female is leſs beautiful, the yellow being more ſhad- 
ed with black and brown. The galbu/afeeds on inſets, 
and is in moſt places very much eſteemed at the table, 
but is no where to be had at all ſeaſons, being a bird o 
paſſage. 
GALE, in Botany. See Sweet WiLLOw. 
GALE, a Sea Phraſe, for the blowing of the wind. 
When the ſca is not blown ſo herd, but that a ſhip can 
carry her top-ſails a trip, that is, hoiſted up to the high- 
eſt, they ſay it is a loom gale. 
When it blows very ſtrong they ſay it is a fi gale, or, 
at leaſt a freſþ gale ; but when it blows ſo hard and vio- 
tently, that a ſhip cannot bear any ſail, they ſay it blows 
A erm. 
nen two ſhips are near one another at ſea, and there 
being but little wiad blowing, one feels more of it than 
ancther, they ſay the ſhip gales away from the other. 
GALEA, or GALERUS, among the Romans, was a light 

caique ior the head, generally made of the ſkin of ſome 
will bealt, in order to appear the more terrible. Thus 

irgil, 

—/ulvoſque lupi de pelle galleros. 

The galea was allo a head- piece, coming down to the 
ſhoulders, commonly of braſs, and ſometimes of iron ; 
2 part was called 6uccula, and on the top was the 
creſt. 
GAL EA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of the 

echinedermata, or ſea hedge-hogs, whoſe ſhape is that of 
a large elevated helmet, compoſed of ſeveral tranſverſely- 
joined plates, or aſſulæ, and covered with very ſmall 
and rough tubercles, in the ſhape of little granulæ. This 
genus, when foſſile, is called in Engliſh the helmet- 
ſtone, and is marked with ten rows of double lines, 
eithcr crenated, or punCtuated, and running from the 
top to the baſe; the anterior ones being much longer 
than the reſt, 
Ot this genus there are three known ſpecies, viz. 1. The 
icutated headed one, which has on its ſummit an oblong 
pentagonal plate like a ſhield. 2. The naked headed one 
without this ſhield. 3. That with the tzniz laurated, 


kind. Klein's Echinod. 

GALEA Piſcis, in [chthyology, a name given by Geſner, and 
lome other writers, to the fiſh called by other writers 

muſiela alia, and by Artedi reduced to the genus of the 

blenni. It is the BLENNUs, with four bifid beards under 

the throat, 


ALEA Venetorum, in Zoalogy, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the common MUSTELA. 


GALEANTHKOPIA, of vaten, cat, and ay8purog, man, 
in the writings of the Ancient Phyſicians, a term uſed to 

exprels a ſpecies of madneſs, in which the patient fan- 

cicd bimſelf a cat, and endeavoured to perform all the 

_ motions of that animal. 

GALEARIH, in Antiquity, helmet-bearers, a name the Ro- 
mans gave to the black guards or ſervants of the ſol- 

diers. See Negetius iii. ö. and Salmaſius on the third 


chapter of the life of Adrian by Spartian. 
GALLEASSE. See ag, D n 


GALEATE fowers. Sce Flows. 
CALEET IO, in 1577 
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and ſhewing that they have been once of the vatiolated 


* kind, called by Rondefetios, alauda non criflatd, aid in 


fiſh of a'greeniſh yellow, or olive colour, wichout any 
variegation in ſome, but in others a number of ſaint 
blue tranſverſe lines are diſpoſed on the back, the (des, 
and the fins; the intermediate ſpaces berween theſe lines 
on the back are of a reddiſh brown, and in ſome two 
olive-coloured and browniſh lines run Jongitkudinally 
down the Back. The colours, in ſhort, vary extremely 
in this fiſh, It is very ful! of life, and lives, like the 
cel, many hours without water. It is caught among 
rocks and ſtones about the thores in the Mediterranear!, 
and alſo in our own ſeas. Willughby's HiR. Piſc. p. 103, 
Artedi reduces this fiſh to the genus of the blenni, and 
diſtinguiſhes it by the name vt the Vennut, having the 
upper jaw longer than the under, and the top of che 
head acuminated. 

GALEGA, in Botany. See GoaT's Rue. 

GALENA, a name given by Mineraliſis to a ſpecies of 
poor lead-ore. It was alſo the original name given by 
Andromachus to the theriaca, from its effect in bring- 
ing on a pleaſing calm over the blood and ſpirits on tak- 
ing it, 

GALENA inanis, in Mineralogy, a name given by authors 
to a glittering ſubſtance, very much reſembling ſome of 
the plated ores of lead, but really containing none of 
that metal. It is more uſuaily called mock-lead, and 
blende or BLINDE. 

GALENIA, in Botany, a genus of the olan, digynia 
claſs : its characters are theſe. The flower hath no pe- 
tals, but eight hairy ſtamina, of the length of the empale- 
ment. In the centre is ſituated a roundiſh germen; and 
the empalement afterwards becomes a roundiſh capſule 
with two cells, containing two oblong angular ſeeds: 
We know but one ſpecies of this genus, which grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. Miller. 

GALENIC, or GaLENiCAL, medicine, is that manner of 
conſidering and treating diſeaſes, founded on the prin- 
ciples of Galen, or introduced by Galen. | 
Claud. Galen was of Pergamus in Aſia, the fon of Ni- 
con, a famous geometrician, and architect; and was 4 
pupil of Satyron and Pelops, two able phyſicians. He 
was born under the emperor Adrian, in the year of 
Chriſt 131, and firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Athens; 
then at Alexandria, and laſtly at Rome; where he wrote 

a great deal, and where he alſo died. 

He is ſaid to have compoſed two hundred treatiſes, 
whereof there are one hundred and ſeventy ſtill extant. 
There have been twenty-three ſeveral editions of this 
author. The firſt is that of Venice, in folio, in the 
year 1525, but the belt is that of Paris, in thirteen vo- 
lumes in folio, Greek and Latin, 1 in 1639. 
This author collecting and digeſting what the phyſi- 
cians before him had done, and explaining every thing 
according to the ſtricteſt doctrine of the Peripateties, ſet 
phyſic on a new footing : he introduced the doctrine of 
the four elements ; the cardinal qualities, and their de- 
grees; and the four humours, or tcmperaments. 

GALENI1C is more frequently uſed, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from chemical. 


thoſe which proceed upon the eaſier preparations of herbs, 
roots, & c. by infuſion, decoction, &c. and attain their 
ends, and make their remedies effectual, by the combin- 
ing and multiplying of ingredients: in oppolition to the 
chemical medicine, or pharmacy : which torture the mas 
teria medica by fire, and draw their more intimate and 
remote virtues by elaborate preparations z as calcination, 
digeſtion, ſermentation, &. 
Medicine was wholly Galenical till the time of Para- 
celſus. Geber, indeed, and after him Raymund Lully, 
Arnoldus de Villa Nova, and Baſil Valentine, made 
ſome attempts to apply chemiſtry to medicine; eſpecial- 
ly the laſt of them; but no great advance was made. 
aracelſus, and after him Van Heimont, altered the 
whole body of medicine; exploded Galeni/m, and the 
Peripatetic doQtrive, and rendered medicine almoſt 
wholly chemical. 
The late improvements in philoſophy have reformed and 
retrieved the Galenical medicine; which, however, has 
now little of Galen's in it. It is become all mechanical, 
and corpuſcular ; inſtead of qualities and degrees, every 
thing is now reduced to mechanical affeQions ; to the 
figures, bulks, gravities, &c. of the component par- 
ticles, and to the great principle of attraction. 
GALENICAL phyſicians. See PHY$1CiIANs and GALENISTS, 
GALENION, the name of an anodyne cataplaſm, pre- 
ſcribed by Ægineta. | 
GALENISTS, a denomination given to ſuck phyſicians 
as practiſe, preſcribe, or write, on the Galenical prin- 


ci les. 


yolegy, che name of a fiſh of the alauda 


| The Gateni/ts ſtand oppoſed to dhe chemin. The ma- 
8H | teria 


Engliſh the mulgranoc and the bullcard. It is a ſmall 


In this ſenſe, Galenical medicine, and Galenical pharmacy,are 
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teria medica of the firſt is chiefly of the vegetable kind, 
the virtues of which they pcocure by the more ſimple aud 
ealy means, and ſeldom go beyond decoction; the latter 
take ia minerals, ſalts, ſtones, and even metals, and 


ſemimetals: theſe, they hold, afford more efficacious re- 


medies ; and their virtues are procured by long, artful, 
laboured proceſl-s, which, with the help of fire, are ob- 
tained more pure, aud in a leſſer compals. 

At preſent, the Galeniſis and chemiſts are pretty well 
accommodated z and moſt of our phyſicians ule the pre- 
parations and remedies of both. 

GaLenisTs, or GALENITES, are alſo a branch of Men- 
nonites. or Anabaptiſts, who take in ſeveral of the opi- 
nions of the Socinians, or rather Arians, touching the 
divinity of our Saviour. 

In 1664 the WaTERLANDIANS were divided into two 
parties, of which the one were called Galeniſts, and the 
other ArOSTOOLIANSV. 

They are thus called from their leader, Abr. Galenus, a 
learned and eloquent phyſician of Amſterdam, who con- 
ſidered the Chriitian religion as a ſyltem, that laid much 
leſs {{reſs on faith than practice, and who was for tak- 
ing into the communicn of the Mennonites, all thoſe 
who acknowledged the divine origin of tte books of the 
Ola and New Teſtament, and led holy and virtuous 
lives. 

GALEOBDOLON, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants deſcribed by Dillenius in his Hortus Elthameafts, 
and ranked by Linnzus under the genus of GALEOPSIS. 

GALEOLA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 

the echinodermata, or ſea hedge-hogs of the galeated or 
helmet kind. 
They have their n2me from the Latin ga/eo/a, a diminu- 
tive of the word galca, and which ſigutficd with the an- 
cient Romans a d:inking veilel, made in the ſhape of a 
ſmall helmet. Of this genus there are three known ſpe- 
cies. 1. A papilloſe kind, covered with ſmall emin- 
ences. 2. An undulated kind, with its ſtriæ reſembling 
waves. 3. The ſmooth kind. Klein. 

GALEOPSIS, in Botany. See Sinking Dead NETTLE. 

GALERICULATE fowers, Sec FLOWERS», 

GALEUS. See Blue SHARK. 

GALEUS canis, or DQUALUsS Galeus of Linnæus. See 
Canis Galers. 

GaLEvus lævis, or SQUuALUs Muſtelus of Linnzus, the 
ſmooth hound fiſh, in ſchthyolegy, the name of a fiſh of the 
ſame genus with the gaſcus ſpinaa; but diftering in ſize 
and many other particulars. It is called the ſmooth 
hound ſich, not from any peculiar ſmoothneſs of the ſkin, 
for all the galti ate rough in that particular, but by way 

_ of diſtinction from the galeus ſpinax, as it has no ſpines 
on the back. Its back and ſides are aſh coloured: its 
belly white z its body long and round, the end of its 
ſaout is obtuſe, and runs out a great way beyond the 
mouth and eyes. The tail is forked. It has two fins on 
the back, and two pair of fins on the beily. It has, pro- 

perly ſpeaking, no teeth, but the jaws are both rough 
and ſharp like a file. 

GaLEvus rhodius, in [chthyology, a name given by Athe- 
neus and ſome other of the old writers, to a very large 

and delicate fiſh. Schonevelt is of opinion, that they 
meant by it the ſturgeon, and brings many good reaſons 
for his opinion. 

GALEUS acanthias, or SQUALUS ſpinax, in 1chthyology, the 
name of a fiſli of the ſhark kind, called in Englith the 

icked dog-fith and hound-fiſh. It has a long and round 
. and has no ſcales, but is covered with a rough 
kin, uſed by feveral artiſts for poliſhing their works. 
It takes its name from a ſtrong and ſharp ſpine placed juſt 
| before each of the back fins. 
Its back is of a browniſh aſh colour. Its belly white and 
leſs rough, its noſe conliderably long, ſomewhat flatted, 
and tounded at the end. The pupil of the eye is black, 
of an elliptic form, and ſtands tranſverſely. 'The mouth 
is placed about the middle of the ſnout, and in its lower 
art; and it las two rows of ſmall teeth. It is common 
in the Mediterrancan and the Engliſh ſeas. 

GaLEvus flellatus, the flarred bound-fiſh, in Ichthyology, a 
kind of hound-fiſh, remarkably ſpeckled, with white {pots 
in form of ſtars. 

GALEXIA, in Jchthyology, a name given by Galen and 
ſome of the other ancient writers, to the common LAM- 


PREY. | 
 GALGULUS, in Zoology. See GalBula, 
GALI, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome to 
| the indigo, or tzculz of the plaut anil uſed in dying, 
c&c. Garcias gives us this name, and ſays, that the 
plant is like the mangirique ; but Cluſius trauflating this 


word by ocymum or ball, has ſtrangely perplexed the 


_ caſe: the anil or indigo plant not having any reſem- 
blance of that herb. 


GALILEANS, GAL1LE1, a {cQ among the ancient Jews, 


GA I 


denominated from Judas of Galilee, their chief ; 
eſteeming it unworthy, that the Jews ſhould pay telbane 
to ſtrangets, raiſed up his countrymen againſt the edict 
of Auguſtus, which had ordered a cenſus 
tion, to be d. ade of all his ſubjects, ; 
Their pretence was, that God alone ſhould be owned a 

malter, and called by the name of the Lord in por has 
reſpects they had much the ſame dottrine as the Pha- 
riices ; but as they judged it unlawtul to pray for infidel 
Lge they ſeparated themſelves from the reſt of the 

cwo, and performed their ſacrifices apart. 

As our Saviour, and his apoltles, were of Galilre, the 

were ſuſpected io be of the ſect of Galileans; and i * 
on this principle, as St. Jerome obſerves, that the Pha. 
riſces laid a ſuate for him; aſking, whether it was law 
ful to give tribute to Cæſar; that in caſe he : 
they might have an occaſion for accuſing hi 
Joteph. Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. 


who, 


or enumeta- 


denied it, 
n, Vide 


GALIUM, in Botany. See LADIES Bed 
GALILEO's teleſcope. See D 
GALL, a yellow, buter juice, or humour, called alſo bile, 


ſecreted from the blood, in the glands of the liver and 
depolited in a peculiar reſervoir called the gall-bladder 

The bile contained in the gall. bladder, properly called 
gall, is fomewhat different from the bile depotted in the 


- porus biliarius; being of a brighter yellow, a greater 


conſiſtence, and more bitter and acrimonious. For the 
relt, the mauner of ſecretion, with the qualities, uſe 
* ot the two juices, are the ſame: which ſee, under 
LE. 
After all that has be-n ſaid about the bile by ancient and 
modern writers, there ſcems yet a doubt as to the true 
origin, and where it is generated, The commonly eſta. 
blithed opinion is, that the bile comained in the gal- 
bladder has been tiltrated into it by certain glands which 
are found on its inner cavity. Ihele glands, however 
have been rather ſuppoſed than demonſtrated, aud if 
writers mean by them, thole little protuberances found 
ſometimes within the cylt, there is no certainty of their 
ſeparating the bile, fiance thete glands, as they are called, 
are waniing in many, nay in the greater part of pettect 
{ound bodies, where the vilcera arc in a good (tate, aud 
not affected by any obſtruftions. When the world was 
beginning to believe that there were in reality no ſuc 
glands as theſe, it was faid that there were certain veilt's 
and canals which collecting the bile from the ſubſtance 
of the liver, carried it to the inner ſurface of the gan- 
bladder, where they opened and emptied their contents 
into its cavity; but thelc veſicls have in reality been no 
more demonttrated to cxilt than the before mentioned 
glands, and there have ſometimes appeared caſes, where 
demonſtration has in a manner appeared on the-contrary 
fide, to prove, that the bile is not ſeparated in the ga!l- 
bladder, but is brought into it from elſewhiere: of this 
kind there is one very remarkable inſtance mentioned in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
Mr. Licutaud, on diſſecting a morbid body, found the 
gall-bladder to extremely thrunk up in fize, that he 
could ſcarce at firſt light believe it was the ga/{-bladder ; 
its neck was wholly filled, aud as it were plugged up 
with a blackiſh matter, formed into a body of a {pheri- 
cal ſhape, and compoled of ſeveral beds, or layers, in 
the manner of thoſe ſtones which are not unfrequently 
found in the gall-bladders of different animals; and the 
other part oi this body of it, which was alſo much the 
largeſt, was contained in a bag made by the (cpatation 
of the two membranes of which the gal{-bladder is na- 
turally compoled ; this contained no fluid matter, ex- 
cept a few drops of a very clear water; and i's inner 
ſurtace, which was perfectly white, did not appear cver 
to have contained any bile ; the cyltic canal, and the 
biliary pore, were very much dilated, and the canal as 
full of vile as it could bold, and che whole ſubſtance of 
the liver was vecy ſound, and in a ſtate of perfect health. 
Now if either of che glands in the inner membrane of the 
gall-bladder {eparateg the bile, or if any veſſels ſeparat- 
cd it from the liver, and conveyed it immediately into 
that reſet voir by apertures in its inner ſurface z in either 
of thele caſes all this might have been done in the blad- 
der, though its neck were thus (topped up, but on the 
contrary there was no bile found there, and it ſhould ap- 
pear very plainly from this, that the bile muſt have forme 
other origin, ſince it ſeems to be conveyed into the gal. 
bladder no other way than through its neck. Mem. Acad. 
Science Par. 1735. 
The human bile taken out of the bodies of thoſe who 
died of the plague at Marſeilles, was alſo found to be 
of a blackiſh, or deep green colour. On the mixing 
ſpirit of vitriol with it, it always became of a fine green, 
which colour never changed in it; and when falt, or oil 
of tartar were mixed in it, it always became yellow. 


Spirit of nitre added to it turned it black, but the = 
ou 


jour ſoon faded. This bile poured into a wound made 
in the leg of a dog, would always render him drowly, 
dull, and not caring to eat; and all the dogs on which 
the experiment was tried, died within about four days, 
with all the circumſtances of a genuine plague upon 
them. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 170. 
If half an ounce of alum in | cry be added to a pound 
of ox-gall, and the whole ſtirred a little together, there 
riſes immediately an ebullition wich a conſiderable effer⸗ 
veſcence, and the whole becomes thick and turbid like 
dung, and of a greeniſh yellow colour 3 but after a 
while, the gall will be precipitated, and its thicker parts 
ſeparating themſelves and falling to the bottom, the re- 
mainder will become of a clear hue and a reddiſh colour. 
After this has flood five or fix days, ſeparate the clear 
liquor from the fæces at bottom, and from what foulneſs 
ſwims at top, and ſet it in the ſun for three or four 
months in a vial well ſtopped ; there will at the end of 
this time be found another precipitate at the bottom of 
the vial, and on the ſurface of the liquor, there will 
gradually gather together a white and hard fatty maiter, 
and the red colour of the liquor finally will change into 
its primitive yellow again; and what is very remarkable, 
the whole will have the ſmell of boiled crayhth. _ 
The obſervation that there is contained in this red liquor 
of the gall, though ſeemingly perfectly clear, a white 
fatty matter like ſuet, and that on the ſeparating of this 
white matter, the red liquor loſes its colour, and regains 
its primitive yellow together, proves that the ſubſtance 
naturally contained in the ga{-bladder is a kind of li- 
quid ſoap, 7 I W 
Ine liquor. of the gall appears red after its firſt precipi- 
tation, and loſes its colour again by degrees as the fat 
becomes ſeparated ſrom it: the reaſon of this is, that 
almoſt all ſolution of oily or fatty bodies are red, be 
the menſtruum what it will, and this being one of thoſe 
ſolutions mult be red ſo long as it continues ſuch, that 
is, ſo long as the fat remains ſuſpended in it; but as 
ſoon as the fat is ſeparated, the cauſe of the red colour 
ceaſes, and the liquor becomes yellow. 
This depurated liquor of gall is one of the greateſt of 
all remedies for freckles in the face: the manner of 
uſing it is this; mix together equal parts of it, and of 
oil of tartar per deliquium : to a dram and a half of each 
of theſe, add one ounce of river water, mix them well 
by ſhaking, and keep them in a vial well ſtopped : the 
end of the finger being wetted with this, is to be touch- 
ed upon the freckled part, and this repeated three or 
four times a day, letting it dry on, at length the part 
will look red, and there will be a ſort of tickling ſenſa- 
tion felt in it; and after -that, the ſkin will become 
ſcurfy, and both that and the freckles will fall off. If 
this does not ſucceed the firit time, it is to be repeated, 
and it will clear the face tor fix or eight months, at the 
end of which time it is to be uled again. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1709. 
The gal! of divers animals is recommended for divers 
uſes. 'That of a hog is ſaid to make the hair grow; and 
deterges and heals ulcers of the cars: that of a lamb is 
recommended for the epilepſy : that of the pike, for in- 
termitting fevers: that of the carp clears and ſtrength- 
ens the light: that of the ecl has been adminiſtered, as 
it is (aid, with good ſucceſs, for opening obſtructions 
of the viſcera, promoting urine, the menſes, and labour- 
pains. Boerhaave relates that he has cured pale ricketty 
children by pills made of the ga/ls of the eel and pike ; 
that the medicine operated powerfully by urine, and that 
the belly, before ſwelled, ſubſided ſurpriſingly: that of 
a kid, mixed with the white of an egg, bread, and oil 
of bays, and applied in form of poultice on the navel, 
has been extolled an approved remedy for a quotidian 
ague: that of a cock and a bullock, arc reputed good in 
diſcaſes of the eyes, and to take away freckles, and 
other disfigurements of the {kin : that of a roe-buck, or 
hace, deterges and carries off clouds, ſpecks and cata- 
racts of the eyes : that of the boar, externally applied, 
1s reſolutive, and good in ſcrophulous tumors : thoſe of 
the ſheep, and partridge, ſerve to deterge and clean ul- 
cers of the eyes. Fa. Roger adds, that the Mahome- 
tans of Paleſtine uſe no other remedy againſt poiſons, 
but ſeven or eight drops of the gall of a bear. 
With us theſe fluids are employed only. for external pur- 
poſes; a mixture of ox- gal with camphorated ſpirit of 
wine is ſaid to be an uſeſul embrocation for ſprains, 
bruiſes, rheumatic pains, &c. 
GALL-BLapuzs, veficula, or folliculus fellis, is a mem- 
branous receptacle, in figure ſomewhat like a pear; ſitu- 
ate at the lower margin of the liver, on the concave fide z 
being about the bigneſs of a pullet's egg. See Tab. 
Anat. ( Splauch ¶ fige i. lit. e. fig. 5. lit e. (Angeiole) fig: 


*. 34. 8 
The gall Bladder adheres to the lirer, both by its veſſels 


* 


4 


which it receives from it; and likewiſe by its membranes; 
| whereof the external is common with that of the liver. 
The lower-part, which hangs out of the liver, reſts on 
the pylorus of the ſtomach, which it dyes yellow with 
the gall tranſuding through its membranes. 
Its fundus is raiſed by a fulneſs, and depreſſed by the 
emptying of the ſtomach, whence that uneaſy ſenſation 
which attends hunger. 
Its membranes are reckoned five : au outer, of common 
one, from the peritonzum z an inner one from the cap— 
ſula of the porta, and porus biliarivs z and three proper 
ones: the. firlt vaſculous, conſiſting of white bbres, in- 
terwoven with veſſels; the fecond, muſcular, conſiſting 
of a double row of fleſhy fibres, the one longitudinal, 
the other angular; the third, or inner coat, glandulons, 
conſiſting of a great number of. glands, like the cruſta 
villoſa of the ſtomach, which leparates a mucus that 
lines the inſide of the gall bladder, and defends it from 
the acrimony of the bile. 
But Dr. Drake, viewing a piece of dried gall. bladder, 
with a microſcope, found little reaſon for this .ccurate 
diſtinction : the ſeveral orders of fibres of the different 
coats appearing to be no other than an infinite perplex- 
ity of veſſels diverſly ramified. 
This bladder is uſually divided into two parts: the fun- 
dus, or bottom; and the col/um, or neck: at the orifice 
of which latter is placed a ring, or circle, of muſcular 
fibres, which ſerve as a ſphincter to conſtringe th- ori- 
fice of the gall. bladder, and hinder the too liberal diſ- 
charge of the bile, 
The neck of the gall bladder, being prolonged, termi- 
nates in a duct, called meatus ey/ticus, or bilarius, which, 
at about two inches diſtance from the gall-bladder is join- 
ed to the meatus hypaticus, and theſe together form the 
duttus communis. The uie of the gall-bladder is to re- 
ccive the BILE, after it has been ſecreted in the glands 
of the liver, and to diſcharge it by the common duct 
into the duodenum. 
There are ſome animals without gall-bladders, as deer, 
horſes, aſſes, mules, camels : and among fiſhes, the ſea- 
calf, and dolphin. The gall of theſe animais is incloſed 
in ducts, which terminate in the inteſtines. 
Mr. Petit gives us the marks, by which a diſtention of 
the gall-bladder from the bile, making an external 
- tumour with fluQluation, may be known and diflinguiſh= 
ed from an abſceſs in the liver. Sce Mem. de'] Acad. de 
Chicurg. tom. i. and Med. Ef, Edinb. Abr. vol. ii. p. 
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GALL-/tones. See BILIARY Concretions and STONE. | 
Gall-/tones, or thoſe concretions of earthy matter and 
bile that are found in the GaALL-bladder, or bile ducts 
of beaſts, are uſed in the arts: when theſe are rubbed 
with water, and treated as GAMBOGE, they yield a deep 
warm yellow, which, on account of its brightneſs and 
dark ſhade, as well as durableneſs, is very valuable. A 
fictitious kind of ga/l-/7ones may be prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner; take a quart of the freſh bile of oxen ; 
boil it with a quarter of an ounce of clear gum arabic 
in a pewter veſſel in balneo Maris : evaporate the whole 
to about an eighth, and remove the remainder into a 
china cup or baſon, and evaporate it to dryneſs, collect- 
ing it into a mals as it becomes of a ſtiff conliſtence. 
This being more tranſparent, will be ſound of very great 
advantage in water-painting. 

GALL is alſo uſed by naturaliſts to expreſs any protube- 
rance, or diſtortion of a part of a leaf, or ſtalk on a 
tree, or plant, occaſioned by an inſect living and grow- 
ing within it. Theſe are all monſtrous and unnatural 
productions of the vegetables that bear them; but they 
often are ſo regular in their formation, that they have 
the appearance of fruits and flowets. On examination 
however it will always appear, that they are fruits con- 
taining no ſeeds, and flowers the product of which is 
animals. Among the ſmaller inſets, there are many 
which either in the whole ſtate of the worm, or in a part 
of it, are of ſo tender and delicate a ſtructuie, that they 
cannot bear the contact of air; and others that are con- 
tinually expoſed to the ravage of a number of deſtroyers ; 
ſo that by one or other of theſe means they could never 
live to arrive at maturity, or to propagate their ſeveral 
ſpecies. Provident nature has therefore allotted for the 
habitation of theſe the gals of trees and plants; they 
never however find excreſcences ready formed, but by 
their own action make them for themſelves. Some of+ 
theſe inſects are produced from eggs laid by their patent 
animal on the ſtalks of leaves or plants, and as ſoon as 
ever they are hatched from theſe, make their way into 
the leaf, or ſtalk, and find a ſaſe lodging in this teceſs, 
and neceſſary food in its juices ; others are lodged even 
in the egg-ſtate within the ſubſtance of the leaves and 

branches, and have no occaſion for cating theis own way 


ju. 
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— The parents of theſe are a peculiar race of flies, 
which have at their tail an inſtrament prepared for this 
purpoſe z with this they pierce the ſurfaces of vegetables, 
and lay their eggs in the holes they have made; ſo that 
the worms hatched from theſe have nothing to do, but 
to gnaw the tender fibres of the vegetable, and feed on 
the juices extravaſated from the apertures they make in 
them. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. vi. p. 176. : 
The manner of the production of galli is well deſeribed 
by Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe De Gallis. The pro- 
ceſs, as obſerved in the cone. galli, or apples on the gems 
of oaks, is alſo given us by Dr. Derham. 
"Theſe cones, ſays that author, are in outward appear- 
ance perfectly like the gems or buds themſelves, only 
vaſtly bigger; and in effect, they are no other than the 
gems ſwelled out in bulk, which naturally ought to be 
puſhed ont at length. The cauſe of this obſtruction of 
vegetation is this: into the very hcart of the young ten- 
der bud, which begins to be turgid in June, and {ſhoots 
out in a month more, an iuſect, of the ichneumon fly 
kind, thruſts one, or more eggs; and, in all probabi- 
lity, forme venomous ichor therewith. This egg ſoon 
becomes a maggot; which eats itſelf a little cell in the 
very heart or pith of the gem, which ſhould be the ru- 
diment of the branch, leaves, and fruit. : 
The branch thus deſtroyed, or, at leaſt its vegetation 
obltructed ; the ſap that was to nouriſh it, is diverted 
into the remaining parts of the bud, which are only the 
ſcaly teguments; and which by this means grow large 
and flouriſhing, and become a covering to the inſect 
caſe, as before they were to the tender branch. 
The caſe lying within this cone, is, at firſt, but ſmall ; 
but, by degrees, as the included maggot increafes, 10 
does e cale; til! it becomes to the ſize of a large white 
a, ſhaped like au acorn. 
* de added, that even nettles, ground-ivy, &c. 
bave a kind of balls or caſes produced on their leaves, 
by the injection of the eggs of a fly of the ſame kind. 
Theſe caſes »lwavs grew in, or adjoining to, ſome rib ot 
the leaf; and their production Malpight and Dr. Der- 
ham deſeribt thus: 
The paren.-inſeft, with irs ſtiff ſetaceous tail, bores in- 
to the th of the leaf, when tender, and makes way for 
its eggs into the very pith or heart thereof; emitting 
along with them a proper juice to pervect the regular 
vegetations. 
From this wound riſes a ſmall excreſcence, which, when 
the maggot is hatched, increaſes and ſwells on each fide 
the leat, between the two membranes; extending itſelf 
into the parenchymous part thereof, till it be grown as 
big as two grains of wheat. In this caſe lies a ſmall 
white, rough maggot; which turns to an aurelia, and 
afterwards to an ichneumon fly, 
The galls cauſed by different inſects have a very different 
internal ſtructure, ſome of them have only one large 
cavity within, in which a number of the animals live in 
community. others have ſeveral (mall cavities with com- 


munications between each, and others have different 


numbers of little cellules each ſeparate, and having no 
communication with che others: there are ſometimes a 
hundred of theſe cellules in one gall, ſometimes only 
two or three; and finally, there are others in which 
there is only one cavity inhabited by one inſet. The 
creatures of thefe two laſt kinds, live in perfect ſolitude 
during the worm ſtate, and can have no knowledge of 
any other living creature beſides themſelves, till they 
have paſſcd through the intermediate ſtate of chryſalis, 
and become winged animals like thoſe to which they 
owed their origin, and are ready to lay eggs themſelves, 
The general diviſion of galls into theſe claſſes, admits of 
a valt number of ſubdiſtinctions under cach, from the 
different figure and conſiſtence of the ſeveral ſpecies. 
Some of them are ſo hard, that they equal, or exceed 
the hardneſs of the wood of the tree they grow upon ; 
and when cut, appear compoſed of fibres, much more 
denſely and cloſely arranged: others are ſoſt and ſpongy, 
and reſemble ſome of the tender fruits in appearance. 
The firſt kind are uſually called gall-· nuts, and the latter 
apple-galls, or e Tue common galls uſed in 
dying, ate of the firit kind, and what are called oak- 
apples, and oak-grapes are of the latter. The oak pro- 

es ſeveral of this laſt ſpecies of ya//s, ſome of which 
ate oblong, others round, reſembling grapes, gooſeber- 
ries, and other fruits; theſe are alſo uſually beautifully 
coloured, ſome being of a bright red, others of a bright 
yellow. Theſe ga/ls of the oak, are of the auſtere taſte 
of the juices of that tree; but thoſe of other plants, are 
often well talted, There is a ſpecics of ſage, well known 


by the name of apple-ſage, the leaves of which afford a 


lodging to the worm of a peculiar ſpecies of fly, aud this 
gall grows to a very conſiderable ſize, fo as to have ob» 
tained the name of an apple from its reſemblance to this 


— 
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fruit; theſe are eaten by the people cf the ; 
tions, and are commonly fold Ne the i Bc 


ſtantinople, and other places. A plant v 

with us, the ground ivy, has the ſame l * 
leaves are often loaded with gatls on their under Ty 
which are very green and juity, and . 


of no di 4 
taſle. 9 ue de 


Mr. Reaumur gives us an account of their bein 


one year ſo plentiful in the neighbourhood of Paris, th, 


the poor peop'e eat them, both raw and boiled, as f 

See Tab. of Inſefts, N“ 25. ſeq. Reaumur, Lid. ki 
vol. vi. p. 182. ; 
The round galls are by far the moſt numerous claſs of all 
others; but theſe have great differences in their appear- 
ance : ſome are perfe&tly ſmooth on the ſurface ; others 
are . rough and knobby ; ſome adhere immediately to 
the leaf or ſtalk of the vegetable; and others are placed 
on a longer or ſhorter pedicle. Some are whole on the 
ſurface, which ſhew that the creature by which they ace 
formed is ſtill contained in them, and others ate pet- 
forated, ſo that the animal has eſcaped. 
There ate two principal kinds of cat-gal!s in our ſhops 
and uſed in DYING, making INK, STAINING, &c. one 


| ſaid to be brought from the Levant, and the other from 


ſome of the ſouthern parts of Europe, particularly Si— 
cily and Romania. They are nothing elſe than the caſe; 
of inſects, formed of the juices of the oak-tree, iſſuing 
out through ſmall wounds made by theſe inſets, in the 
manner already deſcribed. See an account of theſe in. 
ſets in Philot. Tranſ. No 245. and Gall-in/e& injra, 
Theſe excreſcences ate not formed on any particular ſpe- 
cies of the oak-tree ; for Mr. Ray ſays, that he bas ſeen 
them on the ſame kind of oak with that which is com- 
mon here. The firſt kind, called Aleppo galls, and in 
the ſhops of the dry-falters blue gals, ate generally of a 
bluiſh colour, or of a greyiſh or blackiſh verging to blue- 
neſs, unequal and warty on the ſurface, hard to break, 
and of a cloſe compact texture. The ſecond kind, ccm- 
monly called white galls, are of a pale browniſh or 
whitith colour, ſmooth, round, eaſily broken, leſs com- 
pact, and of a much larger ſize. The two forts differ in 
ſtrengtti, but in other teſpects they appear to be of the 
ſame quality. The Alcppo or blue galls are the ſtrony- 
eſt; two paits of theſe are reckoned by the workmen 1 
be equivalent to three of the white, and Dr. Lewis ap- 
prehends that the diflecence iu their ſtrenptl; :5 xreater 
than in this proportion. The aſtringent and colouring 
matter of gal is diffolved and extracted frum the ſubject 
both by water and ipirit of wine, and does nt exhate 
in the evaporation of the liquors by heat. From xteca 
drams of galls fourteen drams were extratted by water, 
and from the ſame quantity twelve drams and two 
ſcruples by ſpirit. | 

Galls, with regard to their medicinal uſe, are found to 
be very aſtringent, and good under proper management 


in diarthœas, dyſenteries, and hzmo:rhages of all kinds. 


They have alſo a great virtue as a FEBRIFUG?, and are 
often found to cure an intermittent. In fevers half a 
dram or more of the powder of Aleppo gls may be 
| wh for a doſe. They are alſo uſcd externally as a 
rengthener, and aftringent: a decoction of them is ap- 
plied with ſucceſs by way of ſomentation in precidertie 
of the anus, and has been injected in che fluot albus with 
great ſucceſs. | | 
Galls may be made a very uſeful teſt for iron in the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of vitriols; for it is certain that an infuſion 
of galls will become black with a ſolution of any vittiol 
that contains iron, and not at all ſo with ſuch as contain 
only copper, as the common blue vitriol and the like. 
Dr. Lewis obſerves, that if a decoction or infuſion of 
galls is dropt into a ſolution of this vitciol, largely diluted 
with water, the fitſt drops produce bluiſh or purpliſh red 
clouds, which mingling with the liquor tinge it uniform- 
ly of their own bluiſh or reddiſh colour. With diſtilled 
water, or the common ſpring waters, the mixture is al- 
ways blue; but if the ſmalleſt portion of alkaline ſalt be 
diſſolved in the water, or if the water is in the leaſt de- 
gree putrid, the colour produced will he purple or red- 
diſh. If more of the aſlringent inſuſion be added to the 
blue or purple liquors, they will deepen to a black, which 
will be more or leſs intenſe according to the degree of 
dilution: and the colouring matter may be ſeparated 
from the liquors, unleſs they are of a full blackneſs, by 
dilution with water and depoſition. The ſeparation 
may be retarded or prevented, as is done in the prepare- 
tion of ink, by adding ſome mucilaginous matter, 35 
gum Arabic. This coloured matter is evidently a ferru- 
inous precipitate; for, although it cannot be attracted 
va magnet, this property may be given to it by a flight 
calcination. This precipitate is ſoluble by acids, as in 
the caſe of inks, whoſe colour is hereby deſtroyed, but 
8 3 1 by the addition of alkalis. Lewis 3 
om. Phil. Techn. C. 
HIDE | .. 4 Gar, 


8 A1 1s, Ber, ih Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
thors to a Gngular Kind of ga/ls, of a conic figure, 
with a conic top, or cover reſembling a wooden box, 
and encloſing a white wol en in the manner of the 
other vegetable lodgments A the ſame kind ; this ſort 
of gall is found only on the leaves of the LIME-TREE. 
aumur. | 
5 s, bramble, a ſpecies of gall bund on the branches 
of the common wild bramble. Theſe are often no other 
than tumefactions of the ſtalk, for the ſpace of an inch, 
or thereabout, which ſometimes form only ſo many thick 
cylindric pieces; at other times they are of the ſhape 
of an olive, and ſometimes they affect only one fide of 
the branch: in all cafes, however, the tumid part,' or 
gall, is much harder than the other part of the branch, 
which are in their natural ſtate. They are inhabited by 
a great number of worms, of an oblong figure, and yel- 
low colour, which have a ſharp point, of a brown co- 
lour, and of the hardneſs of iron, proceeding from the 
extremity of the head, with which they tear and break 
the woody fibres, and near its end there is a lit, which 
is the mouth of the creature, and ſerves for receiving 
and conveying into the ſtomach, the fragments of wood 
which it breaks vey the point. Reaumur, 
Gars, broom. See BROOM. 
GALLS, lime. See LIME. 
GALLsS, muſhroom. See MUSHROOM. 
GALLS, gooſeberry. See GOOSEBERRY. 
Gais, grape. See GRAPE. 
GaLLs, oak leaf. See OAR-leaf galls. 
GaLLs, roſe. See Rosk. 
GALLSs, willow. See WiLLOW. 
GALL, wind. See WIN o. 
GALL-inſe#, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs of 
inſeQs, ſo called, from their reſemblance to ſmall galls, 
or vegetable protuberances of a like kind upon trees. 
They are indeed fo like theſe ſubſtances, as to have been 
by many miſtaken for them, and thought not of the ani- 
mal, but of the vegetable kingdom. Theſe inſects paſs 
a very great part of their life, even many months toge- 
ther, faſtened againſt the leaves or ſtalks of plants, with- 
out any appearance of life or motion, and this is the time 
in which they acquire their ſtated growth. They are in 


this ſtate as immoveable as the branch they are fixed on, | 


and ſeem to make a part of it. Their exterior form is 
remarkably plain and imple, and the more the creature 
increaſes in growth, the leſs appearance of life it ſhews ; 
and even when it has acquired its maturity, and is in a 
condition to depoſit its eggs for the propagation of its 
ſpecies, it then appears leaſt of all of an animal form, 
and more, than in any other ſtate, reſembles a gall, or 
ſuch vegetable protuberance. Not only the vulgar and 
incurious have been deceived by this appearance, but the 
accurate count Marſigli, among others, after very atten- 
tively examining the ga/l-inſefs of one ſpecies, remained 
ſeemingly convinced that they were real vegetable ex- 
creſcences. 

They are uſually found on the ſtalks and branches of 
trees, ſhrubs, and perennial plants. They are very va- 
rious in ze, ſhape, and colour. 

Theſe creatures have ſo little to attract the obſervation 
even of the curious, that they might probably have re- 
mained much longer unregarded, were it not that they 
multiply ſo exceſſively faſt on ſome fruit-trees. The 
peach-trees, in particular, are fometimes in a manner co- 
vered with them, and theſe of more than one ſpecies ; 
ſome of the globular kind, and others of the boat figure. 
The branches thus covered look rough and ſcabby, and 
the gardeners, ſenſible that whatever the things were, 
they muſt be nouriſhed at the expence of the juices of 
the tree, have attempted to deſtroy them. The leaves 
and fruit of theſe trees are often blackened by the wet 
that has run off from theſe inſets z and our orange-trees, 
which are frequently full of them, firſt ſtirred up the 
attention of- the more careful obſervers of them toclear 
them away : theſe are principally of that kind, whoſe 
form is that of the inverted boat. Meſirs. de la Hire 
and Sedilicau were at the pains of making a ſet of ob 
ſervations, of a very curious. kind, concerning them; 
theſe gentlemen call this ſpecies the orange · tree- bug, a 
name by which the gardeners alſo call them, though 
they have nothing in common with any known ſpecies 
of that animal. See the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Paris, 1692. If many of the ſpecies of theſe little ani- 
mals, however, do miſchief. to our fruit-trees, there are 
Tome other kinds of them, the value and uſe of which 
may very well make us -amends; Gbnce it is from one 
ſpecies of theſe little creatures, that the inhabitants of 
many places make ſuch great gains, gathering a harveſt 
of them without the trouble or expence of ſowing or 
cultivating, The KERMEsS, ſo well known by name, 
though ſo little truly underſtovd, is of this kind, to 
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which bel the phyſiciay and the 2. fo greatly bb 
liged. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſects, M bv. 9 
Dr. Liſter was, perhaps, the firſt diſcoverer of the ga/'l- 


inſect and progal inſet? claſſes found theſe animals 
on the plum, cherry, vine, laure}; and mariffother trees, 


and calls them patellz of theſe trees. He was well ap- 


priſed of their animal origin, and in the year 1671 diſ- 
covered, that ſome of them would rike a carnation-red 
colour, with ley of aſhes, which was not only a good 
but a permanent tiuge. The principal kind on which he 
made the experiment was the ſemiglobular fort, which 
he deſcribes as being entirely round, except when they 
are applied to the tree. They were of the ſize of half a 
large pea, of a cheinut colour, and of a ſhining ſurface, 
faſtening themſelves to the bark of the tree, as the lim- 
pets do to the rocks, and were generally ſought after by 
ants and other vermin. 
GALL, peach-inſeft, See PEACH: 
GALL, fhell-injeft. See SHELL. 
GA. U, vine-inſef. See Vine. ; 
S the male of the gall. inſecꝭ ſpecies. It is 
a t wo- winged fly of a very particuiar kind. There ſeems 
a great reſemblance between theſe flies in all the gall- 
inſet claſs, and that of the yEacH-gall-inſef may give 
a proper idea of all the reſt, This little creature, exa- 
mined with the help eren of the beſt glaſſes, ſhews, on 
the under part of its head, nothing analagous to the 
organs of other flies, deitined to convey their nouriſh- 
ment; nothing that at all reſembles the trunks of the 
other two-winged flies, nor any thing that can be com- 
pared to teeth, Where the teeth, if any, ought to be 
placed, nothing is to be ſeen but two hemiſpheric, or 
more than hemiſpheric bodies, black and ſhining, and in 
all reſpects reſembling eyes. If theſe are eyes, th 
are very remarkably ſituated yz and jult over again 
them, on the other fide of the head, and near the baſes 
of the antennz, there are two other ſimilar bodies, 
which indeed cannot be taken for any thing but eyes. 
It ſhould ſeem that this fly has therefore no organs to 
—_— aliments, but has two eyes in the place of 
uch. 
The want of theſe organs is nothing ſingular in the in- 
ſet world, ſince the moths and butterflies afford us in- 
ſtantes of it. Many of theſe may be ſeen, as ſoon as 
produced from their chryſalis, in a ſtate to propagate 
their ſpecies, and depoſit their eggs; and this great end 
atchieved, they have no farther occafion ſor life, nor 
any means for its ſupport; and probably the cafe is the 
ſame with theſe flies, which as ſoon as looſe from their 
ſhell, ſeek out and fecundate the females, and have after 
this no farther uſe for life, It is another ſingularity in 
this ſpecies, that they are produced from their ſhell by 
their hinder part firſt, whereas all other ſpecies of the 
two-winged flies are produced with the forepart of their 
body firſt; and if we cannot ſay what may be the rea- 
ſons for this ſingularity in the production of this fty, we 
can however ealily perceive that every thing is prepared 
and deſtined accordingly for it. In the nymphs of 
other flies, all the legs are conſtantly applied cloſe to the 
body, whereas on the contrary, in the nymph of the 
gall-inſett fly, the legs placed next the head, or the firſh 
pair, are conſtantly ranged upward, and each of them 
embraces one ſide of the head; the conſtant poſition of 
theſe legs in this direction, is a proof that it is the or- 
der and courſe of nature in the production of the ani- 
mal; nor is it without reaſon that they are thus placed 
in a ſpecies which, contrary to all others, is to force 
itſelf backward: out of its ſhell, ſince they ſerve very 
properly for the creature to puſh himſelf backward by: 
and as the anterior part of the caſes of other flies na- 
turally and eaſily opens, to give paſſage to the animal, 
ſo the poſterior part of this does. They ſeem alſo to be 
more ordinarily flow in their getting out, ſome of 
them having been obſerved to be ten or twelve hours, 
from the time of the firſt appearance of a piece of each 
wings to their perfect enlargement. Reaumur. Hiſt. 
Inſect. vol. iv. p. 40. 
GALLA. See GALL. | 
GALLANT, or GaLanT, a French term, ſignifying ci- 
vil, polite, well-bred ; or a perſon of wit and addreſs, 


* 


who does every thing with a good grace: in fine, a civil 


perſon, ſomewhat brighter, gayer, and more agreeab(c 
than ordinary. | | | 
It is difficult to define all the qualities annexed to the idea 
of a gallant man. It ſometimes implies one who has 
what the French call the ben ton; but it generally means 
one who has a great devotion for the fair ſex, with the 
manners adapted to pleaſe them. The French authors 
are very nice on this point; they diſtinguiſh galant homme, 
and homme galant. 

GALLANTES, among the Romans, a ſurname given to 
the prieſts of coun! ; 1 the modern terms of gal- 


GALLI 
GALLED, in Sea- 


GALLEON. See GALL10N. 
GALLERICA lapis, a name given by the writers of the 


G 


the wings of the buildings, and ſerves to walk in. 


GALLERY alſo denotes a little aiſle, or walk, ſerving as a 


GALLERY, in Fortification, a covered walk, or paſſage, 


GALLERY, in Gardening, a kind of covered walk, which 


GALLERY of @ mine, denotes the branch, or that narrow 


G 


GaLLERY-ladder, in a Ship. See LaDDER. 
GALLERY, whiſpering. See WHISPERING places. 
GALLERY, in Chemiſiry, is the name given to reverbera- 


lent, and gaManiiy Yave been formed. Ses Men __ 
Inſcript ol. vipay27- R 
Balda Sec SADDLE-galled, 
Lag e, is applied to a maſt, yard, ca- 
ble, &ehich is afed and worn by friftion. They 
are uſually covered with ſkins, mats, canvas, &c. in thoſe 


parts which are the moſt expoſed by the rocking of the 
veſſel, as a preſervatiye from this injury. 


middle ages to a ſpecies of emerald, which was larger 
than the finer gems of that kind, and of a pleaſant green, 
but debaſed by an admixture of white. 

ALLERY, in Arebitecture, a covered place in a houſe, 
much longer than broad; and which is uſually placed in 


Savor, in his architecture, derives the word gallery from 
Gaul, as ſuppoſing the ancient Galls to have been the 
firſt who uſed them. Nicod ferches it from the French 
aller, to go; N d. allerie: others bring it from galere, 
alley; becauſe it bears ſome reſemblance thereto in re- 
ſpect of health. In the corrupt Latin we meet with ga- 
lilæa, for the gallery of a monaſtery. 
The galleries of the Louvre are magnificent; a gallery of 
painting; a complete apartment is to conſiſt of a hall, 
ante-chamber, chamber, cabinet and gallery. 


common paſſage to ſeveral rooms placed in a line, or 
roW. 

The gallery of a church is a kind of continued tribune, 
with a baluſtrade, built along the fides, or lower-end of 
a church, to make it hold the mote people; and, in the 
Greek churches, to ſeparate the women from the men. 


made accroſs the ditch of a town befieged, with timbers 
faſtened on the ground, and planked over. See Tab. 
VII. Fortif. fig. 40. 

The ſides of the gallery are to be muſquet-proof, and to 
conſiſt of a double row of planks, lined with plates of 
iron; and the top is ſometimes covered with earth, or 
turf, to hinder the effect of ſtones, artificial fires, &c. 
of the enemy. 

Galleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and facilitate the mi- 
ners approach to the face of the baſtion, over the moat, 
which is already ſuppoſed filled up with faggots and ba- 
vins, and the artillery of the oppoſite flank diſmounted. 
Sometimes this 1s called a traver/e. 


is to be made in the following manner. A line is firſt to 
be drawn to the length of the indented gallery, and this 
is to be planted with hornbeam, which is to be the foun- 
dation of the gallery. Theſe require no farther care than 
to be ſheared a little, and ſometimes digged about, as 
there may be occaſion. But the chief curioſity is in the 
ordering the fore-part of the gallery, and forming the 
arches. The pillars of the porticoes, or arches, muſt be 
placed at four feet diſtance from one another, and the 
gallery muſt be twelve feet high, and ten feet wide, that 
there may be room for three perſons to walk abreaſt in it. 
When the hornbeams are grown to the height of three 
feet, the diſtance of the pillars well regulated, and the 
und-work of the gallery finiſhed, the next thing is to 
rm the frontiſpiece ; to perform which, the hornbeam 
muſt be ſtopt between two pillars at the height, and a 
trellis made for that purpoſe, muſt be run up, which 
forms the arch. As it grows up, thoſe branches which 
out-top the others, muſt be levelled with the ſhears; and 
in time they will grow very ſtrong, and may be kept in 
regularity by the ſhears. Portico galleries may be co- 
vered with lime-trees. 
Galleries in general have been always but flightly eſteemed 
in England; they were once very much in repute in the 
gardens of Italy, and other hot countries, but now they 
are got out of credit even there. Miller. 


paſſage under-ground, leading to a mine carrying on 
under any work deſigned to be blown up. 

The beſiegers and beſieged do each of them carry galle- 
ries, or branches under ground, in ſearch of each other's 
mines; and theſe ſometimes meet and deftroy each other. 
ALLERY in a /hip, is a kind of balcony, made upon the 
ſtern, without-board, into which there is a paſſage out 
of the great cabin, See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. lit. m. fig. 2. 
u. 98. and 101. 

Theſe galleries are for ſhew, and the captain's pleaſure, 
rather than any other benefit; for, in ſhips of war, all 
open galleries of this kind are to be avoided ; on account 
of the facility of an enemy's entrance, and boarding of 
the ſhip that way. 


farnaces, in which ſeveral retorts Ma 
he der of each other. Th are ſo called de pced 
are oblong, and have lateral openings, in which the wh 
ſuppoſed to reſemble galleys. p * 
GALLEY, in Naval Language, a low- built veſſel, goin 
both with oars and fails; chiefly uſed by the ſtates = 
dering on the Mediterranean. 5 
The galley is called the Greek authors under the eaſt. 
ern empire yaazia, and yamua; and by the Latin au- 
thors of the ſame time, galea; whence the modern de. 
nomination. Some ſay, it was called ga/ea, on account 
of the figure of a caſk or helmet, which it bore on its 
head or prow, as Ovid atteſts, De Triſtib. The French 
call it ga/ere ; becauſe they ſay, that the top of the maſt 
is uſually cut in manner of a hat, which the Italians call 
22 Others derive both galea and galere from a fiſh. 
y the Greeks called yaxjwrns, of Eigiag, and by us the 
ſword-fiſh, whoſe ſhape this veſſel reſembles. Laſtly 
others derive galley, galea, galere, galeaſſe, &c. from the 
Syriac and Chaldee gau and gallin, a man expoſed on 
= — 7 a DE of wood. 

e largeſt fort of theſe veſſels, called palca/le, is em. 
ployed only by the Venetians. They 4 
hundred and (ixty-two feet long #bove, and one hundred 
and thirty-three feet by the keel; thirty-two feet wide 
with twenty-three feet length of ſtern-poſt. They are 
furniſhed with three maſts, and thirty-two banks of oars ; 
every bank containing two oars, and every oar being ms 
naged by fix or ſeven ſlaves, who are uſually chained to 
it. In the fore-part they have three little batteries of 
cannon, of which the loweſt is of two thirty-ſix pounders, 
the ſecond of two twenty-four-pounders, and the upper. 
moſt of two two-pounders; three eighteen-pounders are 
alſo placed on each quarter. The complement of men 
for one of theſe galleys is generally a thouſand, or twelve 
hundred. They are very convenient for bombarding, or 
making a deſcent on an enemy's coaſt, becauſe they draw 
little water; and on account of their oars, they have of- 
ten the advantage of ſhips of war in light winds or calms, 
by cannonading the latter near the ſurface of the water, 
by ſcouring their whole length with their ſhot, and at the 
ſame time keeping on their quarter or bow, fo as to be out 
of the direction of their cannon. Ihe galleys next in ſize 
to theſe, called alſo h. galleys, are from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and thirty feet long, eighteen 
feet broad, and nine or ten feet deep. They have two 
maſts, which may be ſtruck at pleaſure, and are fur- 
niſhed with two large lateen fails, and five pieces of can- 
non; they have commonly twenty-five banks of oars, as 
already deſcribed. 'Thoſe of a ſize ſtill leſs than this are 
called quarter-galleys, carrying from twelve to ſxtecn 
banks of oars. 

All the galleys, both ancient and modern, are of a finer 
and flenderer make than ſhips. Formerly they made di- 
vers kinds; at preſent the galleys are all alike: all the 
difference between them is as to ſize, and nothing as ta 
figure, They uſually keep towards the coaſts; though 
ſometimes they croſs the ſea. 
The king of France keeps up forty galleys for the uſe of 
the Mediterranean, the arſenal thereof being at Mar- 
ſeilles. The general of the galleys bears a double anchor, 
placed in pale, behind the eſcutcheon of his arms, as a 
mark of his office. 
Galleys in Latin are called biremes, triremes, and quadri- 
remes ; not on account of their having two, three, or 
four ranges of oars before one another, as many learned 
men have imagined, and particular Scaliger and Snel- 
lius, though this laſt has wrote excellently on the ſubject 
of navigation; for this were impracticable; nor yet on 
account of their having but two, or three, or four, oars, 
for then they would want ſtrength; but becauſe there 
were two, three, or four rowers, faſtened to each oar, 
as in the galleys uſed among us; as is very well ſhewn by 
the Jeſuit Decbales, in his Art of Sailing, The error 
was occaſioned by ſome ancient galleys, repreſented on 
me dals, or baſſo relievos, wherein are ſeveral ranges of 
rowers placed over each other; but all the mathemati- 
cians, pilots, and ſhip-builders, look on this as a mers 
viſion; inaſmuch as Pliny makes mention of galleys of 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty rows of rowers; ſo 
that, if they were ranged over each other, though we 
were only to allow four feet for each deck, there would 
be a diſtance of one hundred and fixty feet between the 
loweſt rowers and the higheſt ; and yet we are aſſured, 
Tr the higheſt veſſel ever built was only ſeventy-two feet 
igh. | 
Scaliger affirms, that the firſt TRIRERMIS, or ga/ley of three. 
ſtories, was built at Corinth; and is of 'opinjon that what 
Pliny calls Jong. hip, were what we call galleaſſes ; the 
firſt whereof was that of the Argonauts. Vegetius men- 
tions a galley of five decks z and Memnon, another with 
eight, and only one man to each oar. Sce ENNE RIS. 
1 GALLEY, 
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making violent contorſions of the whole body they had 


G AL. 


Guter, captain, is the principal galley of a ſtate, com- 


b tain· general of the ga/leys : in France | alfo drums and flutes, wherewiththey played, and danced 
2 by cv en. Was to them : as already obſerved under the articles CoRY- 
GALLEY, patromn, denotes the ſecond galley both of France, | pavTEs, and CurETEs. 
Tuſcany, and Malta, GALL1, caput. See Carvr. 


The ſecond general of the galleys is always on board the 
royal galley ; and the lieutenant on board the patroon. 
The terms peculiar to ga/leys are very numerous, and 
make a new ſyſtem of ſea- language different from that 
in ſhips. ; 
Bal. ds Dares, an-ancient officer on board the king of 
France's galleys, engaged himſelf in writing a new dic- 
tionary f the dialect of the galleys. ; 
GALLEYS, condemnation to the, is a penalty impoſed on 
criminals and delinquents, particularly in France; where- 
by they are adjudged to ſerve the king, or ſtate, as ſlaves 
on board the galleys, either for ever, or for a limited 
time. | : 
Condemnation to the ga/leys for ever imports confiſcation 
of lands, goods, &c. for in France, that which conhſcates 
the perſon, confiſcates the goods, "OS 
A man condemned to the galleys for perpetuity, is dead 
in a civil ſenſe. He cannot diſpoſe of any of bis effects; 
cannot inherit; and, if he be married, his marriage 15 
null; nor can his widow bave any of her dower out of 
his goods. | 
The eccleſiaſtical courts cannot ſentence to the galleys . 
it is out of their juriſdiction. 


GALLI, cia. See CR IS TA. . 

GALLIAMBIC, in the Ancient Poetry. Galliambic poem is 
a compoſition in Galliambic verſes. 

GALLIAMBIC verſe, a ſort of iambic, conſiſting of ſix feet; 
1. an anapzlt, or a ſpondee; 2. an iambic, or an ana- 
pzlt, or tribrach; 3. an iambus; 4+ a daQtyl; 5. a 
dactyl; and 6. anapæſt. 

Though one might meaſure the Galliambic verſe in an- 
other manner, and make a different arrangement and 
combination of ſyllables, which would give different feet. 
It is certain the ancicnts regarded little more in the Gal- 
liambic verſe beſide the number of mcaſures, or inter- 
vals, without troubling themſelves about the number of 
ſyl'ables, or the kinds of feet whereof it was compoſed. 

GALLIAMBUS, in Poetry, a pleaſant kind of verſe, uſed 
to be ſung by the Galli, prieits of Cybele, in honour of 
that goddeſs. 

The word is a compound of Gallus, a prieſt of Cybele, 
and iambus, a foot in the Greek and Latin verſe. 
Galliambus alſo denotes a piece or compoſition in Galli- 
ambic verſes, 

GALLIANA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


authors to the TORQUOISE tone. It is only a corruption 
By an ordonnance of Charles IX. in 1 564, the judges are of the word callaina gemma, à name of this ſtone com- 


enjoined not to condemn a criminal to the galleys for leſs | mon among the Roman authors. — 
than ten years: and Hen. III. by another of 1579, enjoins | GALLIARD, or GaGLrAR DA, in Miſſic and Dancing, a 
the captains not to detain their galley-ſlaves after their | ſort of dance, anciently in great requeſt ; conliſting of 
time is expired. But neither of theſe laws are now ob- very different motions and actions, ſometimes proceed- 
' ſerved. * ing terra d terra, or ſmoothly along; ſometimes caper- 
GaLLEy, in Printing, à wooden frame, or inſtrument, ing ſometimes along the room, and ſometimes actoſs. 
formed of an oblong ſquare board, with a ledge on three | The word is French, galliarde, or rather Italian: and 
fides, and a groove to admit a falſe bottom called a galley- literally ignites gay, merry, /prightly. This dance was 
ſlice, into which the compoſitor empties the letters out alſo called Romaneſque, becauſe brought from Rome. 
of his compoſing- ſtick, as often as it is filled. | hoinot Arbeau, in his Orcheſography, deſcribes it as 
The galley, when filled, contains the matter of one page; conſiſting of five ſteps, and five poſitions of the feet, 
and when they have compoſed as many pages as are re- which the dancers perſormed before each other, and 
quired for a whole ſheet, half ſheer, or the like, they whereof be gives us the ſcore, or tablature, which is of 
impoſe them, i: e. they take the ſeveral pages out of the ix minims, and two triple times. 
galleys; put them into a chaſe ; lock them up with the | GALLIARDA, in the [talian Muſic, the name of. a tune 
furniture; and ſo make forms ready for the preſs. that belongs to a dance called a galliard. The air of it is 
GaLLEY-halfpence, a kind of coin, which with ſ/u/&;ns and lively in triple time. 
doitkins, were forbidden by the ſtatute Hen. V. cap. 1. | GALLICAN church denotes the church of France; or the 
It is ſaid they were brought into this kingdom by the Ge- aſſembly or convocation of the prelates of France. 
noeſe merchants, who trading hither in galleys, lived M. du Pin has an expreſs treatile of the liberties of the 
commonly in a lane near 'Tower-ſtreet, and were called | Gallican CHURCH. 
Galley-men; landing their goods at Galley-key, and trading | GaLLICAN breviary denotes the breviary uſed by the church 
with their own ſmall ſilver coin, termed galley-halfpence. | of Agrigentum, in Sicily; which the modern writers call 
GALLI, or GaLL=x, in Antiquity, a name given in Phry- 


Breviarum Gallicanum. 
gia to the eunuch- prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele. 


e principal of them was called Archi-Gallus. The Galli 


The reaſon, no doubt, is its having been introduced by 


were alſo called Daciyli, Idæi, Corybantes, & e. Authors 
are not agreed as to the reaſon of this denomination. 
Some derive the name from the river Gallus ; becauſe 
theſe prieſts drank of its waters, which inſpired them 
with I know not what religious fary and enthuſiaſm, and 
deprived them of their ſenſes to ſuch a degree, that they 
mutilated themſelves. 

Others hold, that the firſt prieſt of Cybele having been 
named Gallus, the name became appropriated to all his 
ſucceſſors. Voſſius, who propoſcs theſe two opinions, 
ſeems to incline moſt to the latter ; though Ovid, in the 
fourth of his Faſti, and Herodian, lib. i, favour the for- 
mer. 

When youth were initiated into this order, the cuſtom 
in Syria, according to Lucian, was to throw off their 
cloaths, to make loud cries, and with drawn ſwords to 
caltrate themſelves; after which they ran about the 
ſtreets, carrying in their hands the marks of their muti- 


St. Gerlan, who was made biſhop of Agrigentum, after 

earl Roger had been driven out of Sicily by the Saracens z 

and by the other French biſhops, which the Norman 

princes brought thither. See BxEviaky. | 

GALLICAN /{:turgy is the manner of performing divine ſer- 
vice anciently obſerved in the Gauls. 

F. Mabillon ſhews wherein it differed from the Roman 

liturgy. 1. Liturg. Gall. cap. 5, &c. 

GALLICAN maſs. dee Mass. 

GALLICISM, a phraſe or conſtruction, peculiar to the 
French language ; or which has ſomething contrary to 

the ordinary rules of grammar or other languages. 

Thus, Cet homme eft ſur la bouche, is a Galliciſm, having 

no regular conſtruction ; and the ſame may be ſaid of 


Fair de la terre le foſſe; which no grammar could ever 
find out. 


With us it is uſed to denote ſuch phraſes or modes of 
ſpeech in Engliſh, as are formed after the French idiom. 


GALLIGASKINS, in our Old Mriters, denote wide boſe 


or breeches, having their name from their being uſed by 
the Gaſcoigns. 


GALLIMATHIAS, a dark, perplexed diſcourſe, where 

words and things are huddled together, ſo as to make an 
inconceiveable jargon 
The word is French, formed as ſome will have it, from 
polymathia, which ſigniſies diverſity of ſciences; becauſe 
ſuch as have their memory burdened with ſeveral kinds 
of ſciences, are uſually confuſed, and expreſs themſelves 
ill. M. Huet rather takes the word gallimathias to have 
had the ſame origin with a/iborum ; and to have firſt ariſen 
at the time when all the pleadings at the bar were in La- 
tin, There was a cauſe, it ſeems, upon the carpet, 
about a cock, belonging to the plaintiff Mattbias ; the 
counſel in the heat of his harangue, by often repeati 
the words gallus and Matthias, happened to blunder; 
and, inſtead of ſaying gallus Matibiæ, ſaid gatli Mate 
thias ; which at length became a general name for all 
confuſed, embroiled language, aud diſcourſe, 

GAL» . 


lation, which were thrown into a houſe, and in that 
houſe they put on women's dreſs, 
Theſe prieſts threw themſelves into a kind of phrenſy, 
when they performed the ceremonies of the goddeſs; 
apparently, in jmitation of the young Atys, her favourite, 
whom they likewiſe imitated, by mutilating themſelves. 
For authors relate, that Cybele being deſperately in love 
with that young Phrygian, ſhe gave him the ſuperintend- 
ance of her ſacrifices, on condition he would keep his 
virgmity ;. but that ſoon after, forgetting his promiſe, he 
d an affair with the nymph Sangarins ; that Cybele, 
Provoked hereat, ſtruck him mad; that in a vehement 
accels of his phrenſy he was going to kill himſelf; and 
that the goddeſs, relenting, reſtored him to his under- 
tanding; that out of his own remorſe, he caſtrated him- 
felf ; and that after his example all the prieſts of Cybele 
from that time did the like, 1 
1cir phrenſy, at the ſame time of the ſacrifices, con- 
ted in throwing round the head with great rapidity, and 
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GALLIMAWFRY, a ragov, hatche, or hotch - pot, made 
of the remains of ſeveral kinds of meats. 

The word is French, gallimafrie, which Ggnifies the 
fame. 

Hence the word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe for a 
piece, or compoſition, of ſeveral different parts, ill di- 
gelted and embarraſſed. 

GALLINZ, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of 2 the 
name of a large order of birds, the general character of 
which is, that their beak is conic and bent; the upper 
mandible is arched, and extends beyond the lower; the 
noſtrils are half covered with a cartilaginous convex 
membrane; the feathers of the tails ate more than 
twelve, and the feet are cloven; but the outermoſt and in- 
ner toes ate connected by the firſt joint of the middle 

toe by a ſmall membrane. The bobo, PEACOCK, the 
meleagris or TURKEY, the CRAX, the PHEASANT, the 
meleagris Numida, or GUINEA hen, and TETRAO, are 
of this order, 

GALLINA Guinea. See GUINE A-hen. 

GALLINa Mozambicana, in Ornithology, a name under 
which Nieremberg has deſcribed a fort of hen, which be 
ſays has not only black feathers, but black fleſh, and black 
bones : a hiſtory Mr. Ray ſufficiently explodes. 

GALL1NA ie, in 1chthyology, the name of the fiſh of the 
cuculus kind, more uſually known by the name of the 
corax piſcis. 

GALLINACEOUS, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies 
of birds of the pheaſant kind, including the common 
cock and hen, the characters of which are theſe. The 
beak is ſhort, ſtrong, and a little crooked, proper for 
the picking up of corn, which is the food of the whole 
ſpecies; the body is large, thick, and fleſhy ; the wings 
are ſhort and hollowed, and not calculated for much fly- 
ing ; they all breed a numerous progeny ; they build on 
the ground ; the young are not fed by the patent, but im- 
mediately ſhift for themſelves ; and ſome have long ſpurs 
behind their legs. See Cock and FowL. 

GALLINAGINIS caput, Sce Carur. 

GALLINAGO, a general name for heath fowls, as the 
woOD-cock, SNIPE, &c. 

GALLINAGO minor. See SNIPE., 

GALLINE, in /ch:hyology, a name given by the Maſſilians 
to the fiying-hſh, called by authors mi/vus and lucerna. 
It is a ſpecies of TRIGL A, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artzdi 

dy the name of the trigla with the ſnout ſomewhat biſid 
at the end, and the lateral lines forked towards the tail. 

GALLING, in Medicine, Intertrigo. Children are ſubject 
to inflammations and excoriations in ſeveral parts of their 
bodies, particularly behind the ears, in the neck, and 
thighs. Thoſe in the lower parts uſually proceed from 
the acrimony of the urine, which ſometimes frets off the 
epidermis, and leaves the cutis bare. "The cure may be 
accomplithed by waſhing the parts gently with warm wa- 
ter, twice or thrice a day, which diffolves and drinks up 
the acrimonious falts of the urine lodged therein. Nurſes 
uſually diffolve a lictle fuller's earth in the water, and ap- 


ply it to the part after being well waſhed. Ceruſe, chalk, |} 


or Calcined flate, finely powdered, will alſo ſerve for the 
ſame purpoſe. But where the inflammation and excori- 
ation are conſiderable, it is proper to uſe, by way of fo- 
mentation, a ſolution of rechifect albt RBG, in plantain 
water, twice or thrice a day. In the mean time the parts 
ſhould by all means be kept dry; or prevented from rub- 
bing againſt each other, by the interpoſition of fine linen 


rags, or the uſe of a little red deſiccative ointment, or | 


diapompholygos, ſpread thin upon it. 
Gallings, produced by the wringing of uneaſy ſhoes, are 
molliticd and kept from ſwelling by the application of 
rhe lungs of ſwine or a lamb, warm, to the grieved part. 
EffeCtual for the ſame purpoſe, is the powder of a burnt 
old ſhoe ſprinkled on the place, or raw wool, or the 
flowers of the garden pomegranate, each of them burnt, 
and the aſhes ſprinkled thereon ; or acacia rubbed on the 
galed part with vinegar. 'To thoſe who have tender fleſh 
apply the emplaſtrum ex Hor deo. 
For gallings, burns, and eruptions of papulæ, a moſt ex- 
cellent plaſter is prepared of three ounces of litharge, 
ſour ounces of wax, one ounce of recent ſwine's fat, and 
a pound of oil of myrtle; to induce a cicatrix, omit the 
fat in the preſcription, Aetius, Tetrab. 4. Serm, cap. 
67. | 
Balauſtines are much commended by Oribaſius for 
ſpeedily cicatrizing gal/ings and old ulcers; the bark of 
the pine-tree, alſo, is faid by the fame author to be ex- 
cellent for ga/lings, being applied to the place. James's 
Med. Di, | ; | 
GarliNG. See BaRK-galling, SADDLE, &c. 
GALLINULA, in Ornithology, the name of a genus of 
birds which ſwim on the water, and yet have not webbed 
feet, nor any membranes joined to their toes, to aug- 


GAL 
to the point, the upper mandible reachi 
ſore-head, and * op the wings are — nk ron 
cave, the body compreſſed, and the toes long, divided to 
their origin. The common moor-hen, and a great num. 
ber of other birds, both Engliſh and exotic, are of this 
enus, as the water-rail, the grinetta, the oc | 
— Brablian birds. a ; opus, 3nd 
GALLINULA @rythropus, in Ornithology, a name given b 
many authors to the bird commonly called in Eng liſh the 
RED-SHANK. 
GALLINULA hypoleucos, in Ornithology, a name given b 
ſome authors to the becaſſine, or, as we call it in Engliſh 
the SANDPIPER. See I RiNGA. , 
GALLINULA melampus, in Ornithology, a name given by 
Geſner and ſome others, to the bird more uſually known 
by its German name, ROTKNUSSEL, 
GALLINULA rhodopus, phenicopus, and ochropus, names 
which Geſner, and ſome others, have called the common 
TRINGA 3 a bird in which the legs are, at different ages 
and in the different ſexes, greenith, yellowiſh, or red. 
diſh. 
GALLINULA ſerica, in Ornithology, a name given indi(. 
criminately by many authors to the GRINET Fa, and the 
water-rail z both birds of the moor-hen kind, but ſmaller 
than the common moor-hen. 
GALLION, or GALLEON, formerly denoted a large veſ- 
ſe}, or ſhip of war, of three or four decks. 
GALLEON is now only uſed Nr of the Spaniſh fleet; 
the gallcons being a part of the ſhips employed in 
— of the W eſt Indies, SE ity 805 
The Spaniards ſend every year two fleets ; the one for 
Mexico, which they call the FLOT4 ; and the other for 
Peru, which they call the galleons, 
GALLEON, Manila, is a ſhip employed in the trade from 
Manila in the iſland of Luconia, the chief of the Phi- 
lippine iſlands, to Acapulco on the coalk of Mexico. 
This ſhip ſets ſail from Maoila about July, and arrives 
at Acapulco in December, January, or February follow. 
ing. There is ſeldom more than one ſhip employed in 
| this trade at a time; but there are three or four tour 
ſhips provided to carry on this commerce, one of which 
is always ready for the ſea when the other arrives. The 
largeſt of theſe ſhips is little leſs than one of our firſt rate 
men of war, and carries twelve hundred men ; the others 
are of the burthen of twelve hundred ton and upwards, 
and carry from three hundred and fifty to. fix hundred 
men, with between fifty and fixty guns. Theſe ſhips 
are commiſſioned and paid by the king of Spain, who 
pays the officers and crew and one of the captains is 
called the general, and carries the royal ſtandard of Spain 
at the top-gallant-maſt-head. The trade from Manila to 
Acapulco conſiſts of ſuch commodities, collected in China 
and different parts of India, as are intended to ſupply the 
kingdoms of Mexico and Peru, Theſe are ſpices, all 
ſorts of Chineſe ſilks and manufactures, particularly fix 
ſtockings, of which the annual ſhip uſually carries no leſs 
than fifty thouſand pair, vaſt quantities of Indian ſtuffs, 
as callicoes, and chiuts, together with other minuter at- 
ticles, as goldſmiths work, &c. which is performed at Ma- 
nila by the Chineſe, of whom there are no leſs than twen- 
ty thouſand who conſtantly reſide there. However this 
trade is not open to all the inhabitants of Manila, but is 
reſtrained by regulations ſimilat to thoſe of the regiſter 
ſhips from Cadiz to the Weſt Indies. The value of this 
trade is limited by the royal edicts, as it has been ſaid by 
ſome, to ſix hundred thouſand dollars ; but it is reaſon- 
able to conclude that the return of it cannot be much ſhort 
of three millions of dollars. The tonnage of the ſhips 
employed in this trade is divided into a certain number vi 
bales of the ſame ſize, which ate diſtributed among the 
convents at Manila, but principally to the Jeſuits for 
the ſupport of their miſſions ; and theſe convents have 3 
right to embark ſuch a quantity of goods on board the 
anila ſhip, as the tonnage of their bales amounts to, 
or to ſell this privilege to others, This hip, having dil- 
poſed of its elfe at Acapulco, returns for Manila ſome 
time in March, where it generally arrives in June; fo 
that the whole voyage takes up near a year. The princi- 
| pal return from Acapulco to Manila is always made in 
lilver, the reſt of the cargo being incouſiderable, and con. 
ſiſting of cochineal and fweet-meats, the produce of the 
American ſettlements, European millipery ware for the 
women at Manila, and ſome Spaniſh wines, as tent and 
| ſherry, which ate intended for the uſe of their prieſts in 
the adminiſtration of the ſacrament. The galleon in its 
return is much leſs incumbered with ber cargo than in 
ber paſſage thither z and therefore her crew is conbder- 
ably augmented and her lower tier of guns is mounted, 
which befare was carried in her hold, at leaſt till the came 
near cape St. Lucas and California and apprehended an 
enemy. Anſon's Voyage, chap. x. p. 232—245 


— 


nicut their breadth, The bill is thick at the baſe, ſloping 


| Tzheſe are all ſhips of war, and go on the king's account ; 
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put they are ſo loaden and embarraſſed with merchan- 
dizes, that, in caſe of an attack, they find it difficult to 
defend themſelves. | 
Beſide the king's ga/lcons, there are uſually twelve or ſix- 
teen merchant- ſhips, called REGISTER ſhips, belonging 
to private perſons, who obtain leave ſor the ſame, or ra- 
ther buy it; there being no Weſt India company in 
Spain. 

Abe galleons are loaded at Cadiz, from whence they may 
put out at any time. They were formerly appointed to 
be out in January, that they might coalt along the firm 
jaud, and come about the middle of April to Porto 
Bello, where, the fair being over, they might take 
aboard the plate, and be at the Havannah with it about 
the middle of June, where the new Spain fleet would 
ſoon join them, and they might come together more 
ſafely to Spain. For this purpoſe, the viceroy of Peru 
was to take care that the plate ſhould be at Panama by 
the middle of March ; the plate is fifteen days in removing 


from Potoſi to Arica ; eight days generally from thence, | 


by ſea, to Callao, and twenty from Callao to Panama, 
taking in by the way the plate at Faita and Truxillo. But 
it has been ſound by experience, that the month of Sep- 
tember is the fitteſt for the fleet to ſail ; they are about 
two years in the whole voyage. However often or ſel- 
dom the gal/eons go out, the next fleet never go out till 
the laſt are returned. When the galleons and flota put 
out together, they ſeparate about the Antilles iſlands; 
the galleous for Carthagena and Porto Bello; and the flota 
for Vera Cruz, At their return, they rejoin at the Ha- 
vannah in the iſle of Cuba. 
The loading of the galleons is always the richeſt : an eſti- 
mate of the — returns or cargoes, both of the floia 
and gaileons, was formerly as follows: ; 
Of gold, the galleons bring yearly about two or three mil- 
lions of crowns, and the flota about one. Of ſilver, the 
gailcous bring eighteen or twenty thouſand crowns, and 
the flota ten or twelve. Of precious ſtones, the gal- 
leons bring as follow: two hundred thouſand crowns 
worth of pearls; two or three hundred thouſand crowns 
of emeralds ; and twenty or thirty thouland crowns worth 
of bezoards, amethyſts, and other {tones of leſs value: 
the flota brings none at all. Of wools, the gallcons bring 
forty or fiſty thouſand crowns : the flota, none. Of quin- 
quina, the galleons bring the ue of twenty thouſand 
crowns: the ſlota, none. Of ſkins and leather, the gal- 
leons bring {zventy thouſand crowns worth: the flota as 
much. Ot Campechy wood, the galleons bring ſixty thou- 
ſand crowns worth: the flota, none. Of ſkins and lea- 
ther from Buenos Ayres, the regiſter-ſhips may bring to 
about two hundred thouſand crowns; of cochineal, about 
a million of crowns; and of indigo, about fix hundred 
thouſand c:owns. 
By a gener2l ordinance in Spain, it has been eſtabliſhed 
that there ſhould be twelve men of war and five tenders 
fitted out annually for the armada of galleons ; eight ſhips 
of {ix hundred tons burthen each ; and three tenders, one 
of a hundred tons, for the illand Margarita; and two of 
eighty each to follow the armada. For the New Spain 
fleet two (hips of ſix hundred tons each, and two tenders 
of eighty each; and for the Honduras fleet, two ſhips of 
five hundred tons each; and in caſe no flota happened to 
{ail any year, three ga/ſcons and a tender ſhould be lent to 
New Spain for the plate. 
But the number of ga//cons has been different at different 
times; it has increaſed in time of war and diminiſhed in 
time of peace. ; 
GALLIOT, a ſmall galley or a ſort of brigantine, built 
very ſlightly, and deſigned only for chace. 
She hath but one maſt, and can both fail and row. She 
uſually carries two or three pedreros, and hath ſixteen or 
twenty oars. | 
Some alſo call the bomb-ketches, galliots. 
GALLITRICHUM, in Botany, a name by which ſeveral 
authors call the horminum ſativum, or garden-clarcy. 
GALLIUM. Sce GALLIUM» 
GALLOGLASSES, a kind of militia or ſoldiery, in Ire- 
and, 
Camden, in his Annals of Ireland, p. 792, relates, that 
the Iriſh militia conſiſts of cavalry, or horſemen, called 
gallog laſſes, or galleglaſſii, who uſe a very ſharp fort of 
hatchet; and infantry, called kernes. 
CALLON, an Engliſh meaſure, for things both liquid and 
dry, containing two pottles, or ſour quarts. 
The gallen always contains eight pints, or four quarts; 
but thoſe pints and quarts, and conſequently the gallon 
itſelf, are different, according to the quality of the things 
mealured : the wine gallon, for inftance, contains 231 
cubic inches, and holds eight pounds, avoirdupois, of 
pure water z the beer, and ale gallon, contain 282 ſolid 
inches, and holds ten pounds three ounces and a quar- 
ter; and the gallon for grains, meals, &. 272F inches, 
Vor. II. NV 146, | 
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and holds nine pounds thirteen ounces" of pure witer. 


See MEASURE. 


GALLOON, in Commerce, a thick, narrow kind cf ſerret 


ribband, or lace, uſed to edge or border cloat 


The term is ordinarily underſtood of that Wc wooly © 


ſometimes that of thread, or cven gold or filver. 


GALLOP, in the Manege, is the ſwifteſt natural pace of 2 


horſe, performed by reaches or leaps ; the two fore-feet 
being raiſed almoſt at the ſame time; and when theſe 
are in the air, and juſt ready to touch the ground again, 
the two hind-feet are lifted almoſt at once. 

The word is borrowed from the bazbarous Latin calupare; 
or calpare, to run. Some derive it from caballicare ; 
—— N from the Greek xaxxadty, or xa, to ſpur a 

or ſe. 

In 3 the horſe may lead with which fore- leg he 
pleaſes; the moſt uſual way is that with the right, in 
which caſe the gallop is ſaid to be 7%; but which ſoe vet 
it be, the hind-leg of the ſame fide muſt follow it next, 
which forms an even or equal gallop ; otherwiſe the legs 
are ſaid to be di/united, and the gallop to be falſe ; to re- 
medy which diſorder, the rider muſt ſtay the horſe a 
little on the hand, and help him on the ſpur on the con- 
trary fide to that on which he is diſunited. 

However, this rule has not been always ſtrictly obſerved z 
for hunting horſes have been trained to lead indifferent! 
with both legs, becauſe it has been found, that a horſe 
which has never been ſuffered to gallop but with his right 
fore-leg, has been worn out on one (ide, When he has 


been freſh and ſound on the other. In order to make a 


ſtop in a gallop ſtraight forwards, the rider ſhould care- 
fully put his horſe together, without altering or diſturbing 
the appuy, and throw his body back a little to accompany 
the action, and to relieve the horſe's ſhoulders. In do- 
ing this, he ſhould ſeize the time of making the ſtop, 
keeping the hand and body quite ſtil}, exactly when he 
feels the horſe put his fore-feet to the ground, in order 
that by raiſing them immediat-ly by the next motion 


which he makes, he may be upon his haunches. When. 


horſes do not put out their ſtrength ſufficiently, they 
ſhould be galloped briſkly, and then lowly again oy turns, 
and they Will thus be compelled to obey the band and 
heel. In the flow gallop, as well as in the trot, it is 
ſometimes neceſſaty to cloſe the heels to the horſe's ſides, 
which is called pinchery; but this ſhould be done ia ſuch 
a manner as not to make the horſe abandon himſelf upon 
the hand, and care mult be taken that he be upon his 
haunches, and not upon his ſhoulders : and, therefore, 


when he is pinched, he ſhould be kept in the hand. To. 


put a horſe well together, and make him bring his hindec 
legs under him, the rider mult cloſe his legs upon him, 
putting them very much back; this will oblige him to 
ſlide his legs under him: at the fame inſtant let the hand 
be raiſed a little to ſupport him before, and yielded again 
immediately. Let him be thus ſupported, and have the 
rein again from time to time, till he begins to play and 
bend his haunches, and gal/ops leaning and fitting down, 
as it were upon them; let the rider then preſs him with 
the calves of the legs, and he will thus become quick 
and ſenſible to the touch. If a horſe has too fine a 
mouth, gallop him upon floping ground, this will oblige 
him to lean a little upon the hand, in order the better to 
put himſelf upon the haunches ; and through fear of 
hurting his bars, he will be prevented from reliſting the 
operation of the bit, If the horſe is heavy in hand, 
gallop him up floping ground; and when his appuy is too 
{trong, this will lighten him. The gallop ſerves to aſſure 
and make ſteady a weak and delicate mouth, and alſo to 
ſupple a horſe, and make him ſteady and active in his 
limbs. Berenger's Hiſt. and Act. of Horſemanſhip, vol. 
ii. p. 104, &c. 

In a circle the horſe is confined always to lead with his 
fore-leg, within the turn; otherwiſe he is ſaid to gallop 
falſe. But here, too, the hind leg of the ſame fide mult 
follow. | 

We ſay, a hand-gallop. a Canterbury-gallop, a ſchool-gal- 
lop, &c. A ſmooth gallop, cloſe to the ground, the 
French call the Engli/h gallop, galop d P Angloiſe. 


GALLOPER, in Artillery, is the name of a carriage which 


ſerves for a pound and a half gun. This cartiage has 
ſhafts ſo as to be drawn without a LIMBER, and is 
thought by ſome to be more convenient and preferable to 
other field ages; and it may likewiſe ſerve for our 
light three and fix pounders. See the dimenſions and 


drawing of a galloper carriage in Muller's Treatiſe of 
Artillery, p. 186. 


GALLOWAYS, is the name of a peculiar ſort of horſes, 


ſo called from the county of Galloway in Scotland, where 


they are bred. Tradition reports that this kind of horſes 


2 from ſome Spaniſh ſtallions, which ſwam on 
ore from ſome of the ſhips of the famous Spaniſh ar- 
mada, wrecked m _ coalt ; and coupling with the 


mares. 
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mares of the country, furniſked the kingdom with their 

. poſterity, Thęy were much eſteemed, and of a middling 
ze, ſtrong, active, nervous, and hardy. 

GALLOWS, an inſtrument of puniſhment, whereon per- 

ſons cogyicted capitally of felony, &c. are executed by 
hangin ; 
Among our anceſtors it was called furca, a fork : a name 
by which it is ſtill denominated abroad, particularly in 
France and Italy. In this latter country, the reaſon of 
the name till ſubſiſts; the gallotos being a real fork driven 
into the ground, acroſs the legs whereof is laid a beam, 
to which the rope is tied. 

GaLLows of a plougb, 'a name given by our farmers to a 
part of the common plough, from its reſembling a gal- 
lows made for the execution of malefactors in its form; 
being compoſed of three pieces of timber, one placed 
tranſverſely over the heads of the other two. The gal- 
lows are a part of the plough-hcad ; they are fixed into 
the box of the plough, or that part through which the 
axis of the wheels paſſes. "They make an angle with the 
box inclining upwards. The upper, or tranſverſe piece, 
is notched in ſeveral places, and ferves to ſuſtain the 
WIL Ds, a pair of irons to which a ring and hooks are 
faſtened, and to theſe the chains of the harneſs, by 
which the whole plough is drawn along. 

In ſome other parts of England, they call this whole part 
of the plough, the three pieces being iron inſtead of 
timber, by the name of the wilds; and the ga/lows of 
the PLOUGH is then the tranſverſe piece at the cop of the 
CROWSTAVES. 

-GALLS, or GaLL-xnuTS. 

GALLUS. See Cock. 

Gallus grunniens, in Ichthyology, the name of an Eaſt 

Indian fiſh, approaching to the nature of the 2 
Marinus, and called by the Dutch knone haen. Its body 
is thick, apd rounded; its ſkin is free from ſcales, but 

is very uneven, full of tubercles, ſpotted and variegated 
with ſhort ſtreaks of a blackiſh hue; its head is large 
and thick, and very full of tubercles; its noſe large, its 
eyes red, and its tail obtuſe z its belly fins are red. It 

is a very well-taſted fiſh, and much valued there. When 
firſt taken out of the water, it makes a very remakable 
grunting noiſe. 1 

Gallus marinus, in {chthyology, a name given by many 
writers to the fiſh called in Engliſh the DOREE, and more 
commonly known in Latin by the name FABER. 

GaLLUs marinus is alſo a name by which ſome have called 
the fiſh more frequently known by the name of the 0R- 
BIS piſcis. | 

GALLY, on,/hip-board, a place in the cook-room, where 
the grates are put up, fires lighted, and the victuals 

boiled and roaſted, 

GALL Y-worm, in Zoology, an inſect known by moſt writers 
under the name julus. It is a land-inlc with a long 
body, compoſed of a great number of rings, and fur- 
niſhed with a great number of feet. It is found very 
frequently in gardens, and when touched, has the power 
of rolling itſelt up into a ball. 

It is eſteemed a valuable medicine in the jaundice, and 
in ſuppreſſion of urine. 

This animal is very common with us among rubbiſh, and 
is by ſome referred to the ſcolopendrz, but improperly ; 
for though they agree in the great number of legs, ours 
is a harmleſs animal, and the ſcolopendtæ are miſchievous 
creatures, armed with dangerous forceps. It is ſuppoſed 
by Liſter, that this creature, common with us, would, 
on diſtillation, yield the ſame ſort of animal acid that is 
procured from the ant. The reaſon of the conjecture is, 
that the ant and this creature both agree in emitting a 
ſharp and pungent ſmell on being bruiſed ; but theſe are 
not eaſily procured in plenty enough to make the ex pe- 
riment, as they are not a gregarious inſect like the ant. 
Poſſibly ſome more of the inſets may be found, on 
trial, to have the ſame acid. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 68. 

GAMBETTA, in Orn:the/ogy, the name of a bird ſome- 
what reſembling the common redſhank. Its head, neck, 
and bieaſt, are grey, full of brown ſpots; theſs arc 
larger on the back, and ſmaller on the breaſt and belly, 
and ſmalleſt of all on the head. Its whole back is of a 
grey, a little inclining to a reddiſh brown on the lower 
part of the back, and on the wings; its belly is whate, 
and its beak black. It is common in Italy, and ſome 
other places. Aldrovand. de Avib, lib. xx. and xxvi. 
Mr. Pennant deſcribes one of this ſpecies, the tringa 
gambetta of Linnæus, which was ſhot on the coaſt of 
Lincolnſhire, about the ſize of the green-{hank ; the head, 
back, and breaſt, being of an ath-brown, ſpotted wich 
dull yellow the coverts of the wings, ſcapulars, cine- 
reous, edged with yellow ; the primaries dulky ; the 
ſhafi of the firlt feather white; belly white ; tail duſky 
bordered with yellow; and legs yellow. £oology, vol. 


li. p. 495» 


See GALL, 
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coat, worn under the coat of mail, 


GAMBOGE is a concrete _ reſinous juice of certain 


GAME, /udus, a regular diverſion, or a ſport preſcribed 


GAMES, ludi, in the plural, were ſhews, or public repre- 
ſentations, uſed among the ancients on religious, fune- 


Among the Romans, there were three ſorts of games; 


GAM 


AMBEZON, GamBEysoN, GAM so, in the Ancient 
— Language, was a kind of coat or doublet worn 
under the cuiraſs, to make it fit eaſ d vent 
hurting the body. : pdt ons 
It was made of wool or cotton, quilted betwe 
ſtuffs; and was likewiſe called counter. point. N 
Others define the gambezon a kind of (oft quilted waiſt. 


and hangin 
over the thighs, nging down 


Pefora. tot coriis, tot gambeſonibus ornat. 


trees growing in Cambogia or Cambodia, and ſom 

parts of the Eaſt Indies ; it is brought over to us * 
cakes or rolls, externally of a browniſh yellow, and 2 
ternally of a deep reddiſh yellow, or orange colour, chang. 
ing to a pale bright yellow on being moiſtened, The 
gummy parts of this juice are ſo intimately blended with 
the reſinous, that the greateſt part of it is ſoluble Either 
by water or ſpirit of wine: it is alſo inflammable, and 
eaſily melts with a very gentle heat. If mixed with an 
equal quantity of ſalt of tartar, it readily diſſolves in 
common water, in a few hours digeſtion ; this ſolution 
if kept over the fire, ſoon becomes a fort of ſmooth glue 
or jelly: and this, by adding a large quantity of water 
is readily reduced into a red clear liquor, in a warm di- 
geſtion: this liquor evaporated over a gentle fre, yields 
a greyiſh ſalt, which eaſily imbibes moiſture from the 
air, if not kept in a glaſs well ſtopped ; and this extract 
purges in a ſmaller doſe than the gum itſelf, and yet with 
leſs irritation ; its taſte, however, is extremely acrimo- 
nious and fiery, and it mult therefore be well diſguiſed 
before it is given. There is, however, another method 
of giving it, yet more to be recommended than this for 
general uſe; this preparation is as follows : tie up the 
gum in a piece of linen cloth, and put it into a loaf juſt 
drawn from the oven; the loaf muſt be cut open for this 
purpoſe, and afterwards tied cloſe together, and ſet in 
ſome place where it will remain warm four and twenty 
hours; after this the gum is to be taken out and reduced 
to powder, and this powder tied up again, and pur into 
another loaf, and ſo on to the fourth or fifth time ; after 
which it is to be powdered and kept for uſe. By this 
eaſy preparation, this medicine loſes is violent operation, 
both as a purgative and emetic, and may be given with 
great ſafety; and the crumb of the firlt loaf, if eaten, 
E purgative. Mem. Acad. Par. 1701. 

n ſuch hydropic cafes as require the briſker cathartics, 
and 1n other diforders accompanied with a redundance of 
ſerous humours, it is an uſeful and ſafe hydragogue; in 
hot, dry bilious conſtitutions, it is never to be admi- 
niſtered. In all cafes it is apt, on firſt uſing it, to vomit 
as well as purge. The doſe is from three or four grains 
to twelve, or at moſt fifteen. The emetic power of this 
medicine is reſtrained by joining it to mercurius dulcis. 
The pills of gamboge are prepared by mixing equal parts 
of gamboge, mercurius dulcis, aloes, and extract of black 
hellebore, with a ſixteenth of their weight of eſſential 
oil of juniper-berries, and making the whole into a maſs 
with ſyrup of buck-thorn. Solutions of gamboge in al- 
kalized water, and in dulcified alkaline ſpirits, act only 
by ſtool and urine, and much more mildly than the juice 
in ſubſtance. The watery tincture is ſtill milder; but 
the ſpirituous tincture operates with extreme irritation 
both upwards and downwards. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Cambege, diſſolved in water, forms a beautiful yellow 
pigment, and is much uſed as ſuch by painters. Dr. 
Lewis ſays, that it gives a beautiful and durable citron 
yellow ſtain to marble, whether rubbed in ſubſtance on 
the hot ſtone, or applied, as dragon's blood fometimes 
is, in form of a ſpirituous tincture. When it is applied 
on cold marble, the itone is afterwards heated, to make 
the colour penetrate. Neumann's Chem. by Lewis, p. 
300. note m. . 


and limited by rules. 
Games may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of exerci/e and ad- 
dreſs ; and thoſe of chance, or hazard. 

To the Tirſt belong tennis, billiards, cheſs, bowls, cudgelsy 
wreſtling, quoits, ſhooting with bows, &C. 

To theſe allo belong the ancient s and tournaments. 
Under the ſecond come cards and dice, &c. 

Under cards, again, come ſeveral ſubordinate games; 
the principal whereof are OMBRE, PICQUET, BASSET; 
WHIST, &c. | 


rary, and other ſolemn occaſions. | 
Such, among the Greeks, were the OLYMeic, PYTHIAN 
ISTHMIAN, and NE MAN games. 


ſacred, henorarys and ludicrous : and Auſonius oblerves 3 
differences 


difference, ſomewhat of che ſame kind, among thoſe of 
the Greeks ; two of their celebrated games being dedi- 


cated to gods, and two to heroes. 
Games, ſacred, were thoſe inſtituted immediately in ho- 


nour of ſome deity : of which kind there were the 4d 


Cereales, Florales, Martiales, Apollinares, Megalenſes, Ro- 
mani, Conſuales or Circenſes, Capitolini, Seculares, Ple— 
beii, Compitalitii, Auguſtales, Palatini, and Votivi. See 
each deſcribed in its place. : 

To this claſs may alſo be referred thoſe celebrated in me- 
mory of ſome illuſtrious perſon or action; as the /u: 
Neroniani, and Actiaci, &c, 
Authors mention a decree of the Roman ſenate, by which 
it was enacted, that the public games ſhould be conſe- 
crated, and united with the worſhip of the gods, as a 
part thereof; and, accordingly, feaſts, ſacrifices, and 
games, appear to have made up the greateſt part, or ra- 
ther the whole, of the external worſhip or ſeryice offered 
to the deities of the Romans. 

GAMEs, funeral. See FUNERAL games. AE 
Games, honorary, ludi honorarii, were thoſe exhibited by 
private perſons, out of their own purſe, in order to gra- 
tify the people, or ingratiate themſelves with them, to 
make way for their own preferment. Such were the 
combats of gladiators, ſcenic games, tragedies, comedies, 
and other theatrical and amphitheatrical ſports. 

GaMEs, /udicrous, were of the ſame kind with the games 
of exerciſe and hazard among us. Such were the /udus 
Trojanus, or Pyrrhius , the teſſeræ, and tali or dice; and 
the latrunculi, or cheſs; the diſcus, or quoit ; the pila, 
ball; trochus, top; nuces, or par impar, odd and even, 
with nuts; harpaſium, foot-ball z capita vel navem; crols 
and pile, &c. : 

Others diſtinguiſh the ancient games into three claſſes, 
viz. races, combats, and ſpectacles. The firſt were called 
equeſtrian, or curule games, ludi equeſtres, or curules; be- 
ing races of horſes and chariots, performed in the circus 
in honour of the Sun and Neptune. 

The ſecond were called agonales, or gymnici; being com- 
bats of men or beaſts, in the amphitheatre, dedicated to 
Mars and Minerva. 

The laſt, called ſcenici, poetici, and muſici, were tragedies, 
comedies, balls, &c. repreſented on the theatres, ſacred 
to Venus, Bacchus, Apollo, and Minerva. 

Homer gives us a fine deſcription of the games which 
Achilles inſtituted at the funeral of his friend Patroclus, 
in his Iliad z and others of the different games held among 
the Pheaces, Ithacans, and at the court of Alcinous, in 
his Odyſſey. And Virgil's deſcription of the games ce- 
lebrated by ZEneas, at the funeral of old Anchiſes, is not 
inferior to any of them. 

GAME is alſo uſed for all kinds of wild beaſts and birds fit 
for eating, and which are ſought after on that account, 
Came includes wild beaſts of venery and chace; and alſo 
beaſts and fowls of warren. 

Some authors divide game into /arge, which include red 
and fallow deer; and /mall, to which belong hares, 
rabbits, pheaſants, and partridges. 

A foreſt is a place ſet apart for preſerving, feeding, 
breeding, &c. of all forts of game, and conſiſts of divers 
things, viz. foil, covert, laws, courts, judges, ollicers, 
game, and bounds. 

A cHAsk differs from a FOREST in this, among other 
things, that it has no variety of game. 

Ways of catching game are by hunting, hawking, fowl- 
ing, &c. 

There are a great number of /aws made for the ſecurity and 
preſervation of the game. The reſtrictive laws relating to 
foreſts and game were introduced into Europe at the 
lame time, and by the ſame people, as gave birth to the 
feudal ſyitem : on the irruption of the northern barba- 
rians, it behoved every conquering general, when he 
ſettled the cxconomy of a vanquiſhed country, and par- 
titioned it among his ſoldiers and feudatories, on condi- 
tion of military ſervice, to keep the ruſtici, or natives 
of the country, who were not his military tenants, in 
as low a condition as poſhble, and eſpecially to prohibit 
them the uſe of arms. In order to this, it became ne- 
ceſſary to prohibit hunting and ſporting, and that the 


conqueror thould reſerve this right to himſelf, and to 


ſuch capital feudatories, or barons, on whom he ſhould 
beſtow it. This excluſive privilege well ſuited the mar- 
tial genius of thoſe conquering troops, who delighted in 
a ſport which bore reſemblance to war: and it is re- 
markable, that, in thoſe nations where the feudal po- 
licy remains the moſt uncorrupted, the foreſt or game- 
laws continue in their greateſt rigour. In France all 
game is properly the king's : and in ſome parts of Ger- 
many it is death for a peaſant to be found hunting in the 
woods of the nobility. In the times of the Britons our 
whole iſland was repleniſhed with all ſorts of game, 
Which they all enjoyed in common; but when huſbandry 


—_— 


See FoRESsT. 
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took place under the Saxon government, the beaſts fed, 


into deſert tracts, called foreſts, which dur royal ſporiſ- 
men reſerved for their own diverſion, on pain of a pe- 
cuniary forfeiture for ſuch as interfered with their ſo- 
vereign. But every fice holder bas the full liderty of 
ſporting upon his own territories, provided that he ab- 
ſtained from the king's forc{ls z as is expr: Ned in the laws 
of Canute, and Edward the Confeſſur: Sit guilibet homo 
diguus venatione ſug. in lea & in agris, ſibi propriis, & 
in domino ſuc : ct abſbicat omnis homo a venarlis regis, 
„hicungue pacem eis habere wvetuerit : which indeed was 
the ancient law of the Scandinavian continent, from 
whence Canute probably derived it : Cuique enim in pro- 
pris funds quamlibet feram quo gu modo wvenari permilſum, 
However, upon the Norman Conqueſt, the right ot pur- 
ſuing and taking all beaſts of chaſe, and other animals 
called game, was held to belong tq the king, and to ſuch 
only as were authoriſed by him. This rizht was exert<d 
at and after the time of the Norman eſtabliſhment, with 
the utmoſt rigour. Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p. 431, &c. 


The firſt qualification relating to the game was eſtabliſned 


by 13 Ric. II. ſtat. 1. cp. 13. which enacted that no 
layman, who hath not lands or tenements of 4os. a year, 


nor clergyman without preferment of 107. a year, ſhall 


keep any greyhound or other dog for hunting, nor uſe 
ferrets, nets, and other engines for deſtroying game, on 
pain of a year's impriſonment, 

By a ſtatute in 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. it is enaQed, that 
no perion ſhoot with, nor kcep in his houſe, any croſs- 
bow or ſtone-bow, hand-gun or hagbut, under the 
length of one yard, unleſs be have lands, tenements, 
annuities, or offices, of the yearly value of 1co/. on pain 
of a forfeiture of 1c/. ſor every offence : nor ſhall any 
perſon travel with a croſs-bow bent, or gun charged, or 
ſhoot within a quarter of a mile of a city or town, ex- 
cept at a dead mark, or in defence of his houſe, under 
the like forfeiture, o be divided between the king and 
the profecutor. This act continues {till in force, though 
the object of it, which was the encouragement of the 
uſe of the lang- bow, doth not now exitt. 

None under the degree of a baron, thail ſhoot with any 
hand-gun, within a city or town, or ſhoot at any fowl 
whatever with hail-ihot on the ſame forfeiture. 2 and 
3 Edw. VI. cap. 14. This act was repealed by 6 and 7 
Will. cap. 13. 

Any perſon thooting in the night-time, or diſguiſe, ſhall 
be deemed a felon, if he deny; it he cenfeſs, he is 
fincable at the next general ſeflons. 1 Hen. VII. cap. 7. 
No perſon ſhall take any partridge or pheaſant by nets 
&c, on the freehold of another perſon, without leave of 
the owner, under the penalty of 107. half to him that 
ſucs, and half to the owner of the ground. 11 Hen. VII. 
cap. 17. . 

No perſon ſhall keep any net, called deer-hays or buck- 
ſtalls, on pain of 10/. a month. 19 Hen VII. cap. 11. 
None ſhall break into an impaled park or incloſed ground 
and chaſe out and kill any deer, under the penalty of 104. 
to the” party aggrieved, or treble damages and coſts, and 
finding ſureties for ſeven years. 5 Eliz. cap. 21. ex- 
plained and amended by 3 Jac. cap. 13. and 7 Jac. cap. 13. 
It any perſon, of what eſtate or condition ſoever, ſhall 
take, kill, or deſtroy any pheaſants or partridges in the 
night-time, and be convicted thereof at the aſſizes, ſeſ- 
ſions, or leet, he ſhall forteit for every pheaſant 205. 
and for every partridge 10s. half to him that ſhall ſue, 
aud half to the lord of the manor. 23 Eliz. cap. 10. 
None ſhall kill or take pheaſants or partridges, with any 
net or engine, in the night-time, on forteiture of 205. 
for every pheaſant, and 108. for every partridge, 33 Eliz. 
None ſhall hunt or hawk with ſpaniels in ſtanding corn, 
or beloie it be ſhocked, unleſs on his own ground, on 
the penalty of 4os. halt to the king, and the other half 
to the proprietor of the ground. | 
He that is convicted of killing or taking a pheaſant, par- 
tridge, duck, heron, hare, or other game; or of taking 
and deſtroying the eggs of ſwans, phealants, or par— 
tridges ; thall pay 20s. for every ſuch towl, hare, &c, 
to the ule of the poor. 1 Jac. I. cap. 27. 
Every perſon convicted to have kept a greyhound dog, or 
net, to kill or take deer, hate, pheaſant, or partridge, 
unleſs he have inheritance in his own right, or the right 
of his wiſe, of 10l. per. annum, a leale for life of 384. 
per annum, or be worth 2007. in goods, or be the ſon of 
a knight or lord, or heir apparent of an elquire, thall 
pay 20s. for the uſe aforeſaid, or be committed to goal 
for three months. "This was the ſecond qualincation by 
eſtate or degree for killing game. Nor thall any ſell, or 
buy to ſell again, any decr, hare, pheaſant or pattridge, 
on pain of 40. for every deer, 10s. for every hare aud 
partridge, and 203. for every pheaſant, half to him that 
will ſue, and halt to the poor. Id. (tat. cap. 27, R | 


this forbids a perſon not having bereditaments of 400. 
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The next qualification relates to deer and conies only : 


a year, or goods of 200/. value, from uſing any gun or 
bow to kill deer or conies, or from keeping nets or coney 
aach except he bath incloſed grounds, in which the in- 
creale of the conies amounts to 40s. a year, ot be a 
keeper or warrcner, under the penalty of having bis 
guns, nets, &c. liable to be taken away by any perſon 
having lands or hereditaments of 100/, a year in fee or 
for tic. 3 Jac. I. cap. 13. 
The lord of a manor, or one having inheritance of 40/. 
per annum, lives-eſtate ot 80/. or goods worth 400l. or 
their ſervants licenced by them, may take pheaſants or 
pattridges within their own lands or precincts, in the 
day-time, between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas. 7 Jac. I. 
Cap. 11, 
Hawking of pheaſants and 4 wipem. betwixt the firſt of 
July and the laſt of Auguſt is prohibited, under the pe- 
nalty of 403. ſor every tuch hawking, and 205. for every 
pheaſant or partridge deſtroyed. 7. Jac. cap. It» _ 
"They that kill or take away ary red or fallow deer, with- 
out conſent of the owner, ſhall forfeit 20/. to be taken 
by diltrels; one half to the owner, and the other to the 
informer z or, for wait of ſuch diſtreſs, ſhall ſuffer a 
year's impriſonment. 13 Car, II. 
Lords of manors, or other rovalties, not under the de- 
ree of eſyui:e, may commiſhon one or more game- 
. who may ſeize all guns, dogs, bows, &c. of 
periens not having eſtates, in their own or wife's right 
of col. per annum freehold, or for term of life; or 150/. 
per annum leaſchold, for ninety-nine years or upwards ; 
or not being ſons and heirs of eiquires, or of higher de- 
gree z or owners or keepers of a foreſt, park, chaſe, or 
warren ; and deſtroy, or convert ſuch guns, &c. to the 
ute of the lord. 22 and 23 Car. II. cap. 25. For this 
purpoſe it has been judged neceſſary to have a warrant 
tom x juſtice of peace, after information and oath of 
the offence firſt made. This is the laſt general qualifi- 
cation for killing game, and that which is now molt to 
be regarded. 
If any enter a coney-warren, though not incloſed, and 
chaſe or kill conies, he ſhall forfeit treble damages, and 
be impriſoned three months: and they that kill conies in 
the nignt time upon the borders of warrens, or grounds 
uled for keeping conies, ſhall be amerced at the diſcte- 
tion of the juſtice of peace, in any ſum not exceeding 
10s, Id. ſtat. 
He who unlawſully hunts, takes in toils, kills, or takes 
away any deer, in any foreſt, chaſe, park, purlieu, or 
other incloled ground, or ſhall be aiding and aſſiſting 
therein ſhall forfeit 204. for unlawfully courſing or hunt- 
ing, though none ſhall be wounded or taken; and in caſe 
any be wounded, or killed, or taken, 300. for every ſuch 
deer, one third to the poor, one third to the informer, 
and one third to the owner of the deer, to be levied by 
diſtreis. 3 Will. and Mary. 5 Geo. I. cap. 15. 9 Geo. 
cap. 22. and 10 Geo. II. cap. 32. And if a keeper of 


a toreſt, &c. be an offender herein, or be aiding thereto, | 


he thall forfeit 50/. 5 Geo. I. to be levied as above. 
In caſe any hare, partridge, pheaſant, fiſh, fowl, or 
other game ſhall be found in any offender's houſe, he 
ſhall forfeit a ſum not leſs than 58. nor more than 203. 
to be levicd by diſttels, haif to the informer, and half 
to the poor z or, in want thereof, he ſhall be committed 
to the houſe of correction for a ſpace of time not greater 
than a month, nor leſs than ten days. And if any per- 
ſon, not qualified by law, ſhall keep or uſe any bows, 
reyhounds, [ctiing-dogs, ferrets, tumblers, ſnares, &c. 
be tall be ſubject to the ſame penalties. 4 and 5 Will. 
cap. 23. 
If auyſhigler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper or viQualler, 
thall have in bis keeping any hare, pheaſant, partridge, 
heath game, or growſe, not put in his bands by a perſon 
qualined by law, be thall forfeit 5/. for every ſuch hare, 
Kc. half to the informer, and half to the poor, to be 
levied by diſtreſs; or, ior want thereof, he ſhall be ſent 
to the houſe of currection for three months for the fart 
offence, and for every other offence tour months. 5 
Ame, cap. 14. 
If any perſon, whether he be qualified or not, ſhall ſell, 
or expoſe to ſale any hare, pheaſant, partridge, moor, 
heath game, or growſe, he ſhall be liable to the fame pe- 
naity. 28 Geo. II. cap. 12. 
Perſons not qualiſied, keeping greyhounds, lurchers, 
ſcttiug-Cogs, or engines to Geltroy game; and game- 
keepers, who, under colour of office, kill and fell game 
without their maſter's knowledge; ate liable to the like 
penalty. E Anne, Cap. 14. 
No lord of a manor is to appoint more than one game- 
keeper, aud his name to be entered with the clerk of the 
peace, wilo is to give a certificate thereof; otherwiſe he 


No lord of a manor ſhall appoint a game-keeper with 


| deſtroy, or uſe any gun, dog, ſnare, net, or other en- 


-- and four in the morning, from the 12th day of February 


* 


1s liable to the pcualties againſt higlers. And if wed 


other game keeper, whoſe name is not ſo ente 

ſhall not be otherwiſe qualified by the laws of * 
dom to kill game, ſhall kill, ſell, or expoſe to (ale — 
hare, pheaſant, partridge, moor, heath game, or ese 
he ſhall, on conviction before one juſtice, and on the 
oath of one witneſs, be liable to the ſame penalty for the 
hiſt offence, and for every other offence to be ſent to the 
houle of correction for four months. 5 and 9 Anne 
cap. 25. 
It any hare, pheaſant, &c. be found in the poſſeſſion of 
a perſon not qualified, unleſs he be entitled to it by ſome 
perſon that is qualified, the ſame ſhall be adjudged an 
expoſing it to ſale. Perſons deſtroying a bare in the 
night, {hall incur the forfeiture of 5/. 9 Anne, Cap. 2 
25 Geo, II. copy 12. of 
Any juſtice of the peace, and lord within his manor 
may take away ſuch hare, &c. found in the cuſtody of a 
perſon not qualified; and any perſon that ſhall deſtroy 
fell, or buy any hare, &c. and ſhall in three months dib. 
cover any higler, carrier, victualler, &c. that hath bought 
or lold, or offered to buy or fell, or had in their poſſeſſion 
any hare, &c. ſhall be diſcharged of the penalty annexcd 
to his own offence, and receive the fame benefit as an 
other informer. 5 Anne, cap. 14. 7 


power to kill or deſtroy game, unleſs he be qualified b 
the laws of the realm, be cruly a ſervant of ſuch lord 
or be immediately employed to kill game for the ſole uſe 
of ſuch lord ; nor ſhall any lord authoriſe a perſon not 
qualified to keep or uſe gun, greyhounds, &c. and ſuch 
perſons as ſhall be found in otfending in either of theſe 
points, ſhall, for every oſſence, forfeit 5. 3 Geo. I. cap. 11. 
It any perſon enter a park, paddock, or other incloſed 
ground, where deer are uſually kept, and wilfully wound 
or kill any red or fallow deer, he thall be tranſported to 
_ plantations for ſeven years. 5 Geo. I. See Black 
a. | 
It any perſon ſhall by hays, tunnels, or other nets, drive 
and take any wild duck, teal, widgeon, or any other 
water-ſowl, in * place of retort for wild-fowl in the 
moulting ſcaſon, between June 1 and Oct. 1, yearly, he 
ſhall, on conviction, forfeit for every ſuch fowl 55. half 
to the informer, and half to the poor, by diſtreſs, or be 
committed to the houte of correction for a time not ex- 
ceeding one month, nor leſs than fourteen days: and the 
nets ſhall be ſeized and deltroyed in the prelcnce of the 
jultice. 9 Anne, cap. 25. 10 Geo. II. cap. 32. And per- 
ſons deltroying the. eggs of any mallard, teal, or other 
water-fow], trom March 31 to June 30, ſhall be liable to 
a year's impriſonment, or forteiture of one penny for 
every egg» 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 11. 
No perton ſhall, on any pretence whatſoever, take, kill, 
carry, icli, buy, or have in his poſſeſſion or uſc, any 
partridge, between Feb. 12 and Sept. 1; or any pheaſant, 
between Feb. 1 and Oct, 1, yearly ; on pain of ſorfeit- 
ing, on conviction by one witneſs in any of the couns 
ot record at Weltminſter, 5/1, for every ſuch fowl, with 
full coſts. 2 Geo. III. cap. 19. 
And if any perſon ſhall ſhoot at, kill, or take any dove- 
houſe or pigeon, and be convicted by confeſſion, or oath 
ot one witneſs, before one juſtice, where the offence was 
committed, or the party apprehended, he ſhall forſeit 
205. to the proſecutor, or be committed to goal or the 
houle of correction for a time not exceeding three ca- 
lendar months, nor leſs than one. Id. tat. 
If any perſon ſhall knowingly or wilfully kill, take or 


gine, with intent to kill, take, or deſtroy any hare, phea- 
lant, partridge, moor game, or heath game, in the night 
between the hours of ſeven at night and fix in the 
morning, from the 12th day of October to the 12th day 
of February; and between the hours of vine at night 


to the 12th day of October; or, in the day-time, upon 
a Sunday or Chriſtmas-day; he ſhall, on couviction by 
oath of one witnels, before one juſtice, forfcit for the 
lirſt offence a ſum not exceeding 204. nor leſs then 100. 
for the ſecond offence not more than 3o/l. nor leis than 
20/. and for the third and every ſubſequent offence 50ʃ. 
each penalty to be levied by diſtrefs, and to be paid half 
to the informer, and half to the poor. In caf: of re- 
fuſal of payment of the fine of gol. the otfer.der ſhall 
be committed to the houſe of correction for no leſs than 
ſix, nor more than twelve calendar months, unleſs ſuch 
penalty ſhall be ſooner paid; and the offender may be 
once publicly whipped, if the juſtices think proper. 
13 Geo. III. cap. 80. | 
No perſon ſhall take, deſtroy, carry, ſell, buy, or have 
in his poſſeſſion any heath fowl, called black game, be- 
tween Dec. 10 and Aug. 20; nor any growſe, commonly 
called red game, between Dec. 10 and Aug. 12; nor any 
buſtard, between March 1 and Sept. I, in any year, on 
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than 20/. half to the informer, and half ro the poor. 
13 Geo III. cap. 55. See FisnixG, HaAwKING, HE- 
Nos, SW ANS, &c. 

GAME, black. See Grousr. 

GAM c. See COCK. 

GAME, red. See (,OR- cob. 

Gamk, white, Sec PTARMIGAN, 


G ave-teeper, is one who has the care of Leeping and pre- 


ain of forfeiting for the firſt offence any ſum not ex- 
ceeding 201. nor leſs. than 10/. and for the ſecond, and 
every ſubſequent offence, not exceeding 397. nor lefs 


ſerving the ame, being appointed thereto by the lord of 
a manor. Sce GAME. : 
GAMELIA, Tone, a nuptial feat, or rather ſacrifice, 
held in the ancient Greek families on the day before a 
arriage. 
mugen called from au N, mrriave whence al ſo 
Taume D., an epithet, or ſurname, given to Jupiter aud 
uno, conſidered as pteſiding over marriages. ; 
GAMELION, Taund uur, in Ancient Ch! on0ogyy the eighth 
month of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine 
days, and anſwercd to the latter part of our January, and 
the beginning of February, : ; 
This month had its name from being ſacred to Jupiter 
and Juno, diſtinguiſhed by the cpithet Towunz.c, becauſe 
the preſided over marriages. 3 
GAMELION, or GEMAT.1UM, a poem, or compoſition in 
verſe, on the ſubject of a marriage; more uiually called 
an EPITHALAMIUM. 
GAMETRIA. See GEMAT RIA. ; | 
GAMING, the art or act of performing or practiſing a 
ame, particularly a game of hazard. | 
All public gaming is ſeverely prohibited; and what mo- 
ney is thus loſt, is recoverable again by law. 
In China, gaming is equally prohibited the common peo- 
ple, and the mandarins; and yet this does not hinder 
their playing and frequently lofing all they have ; their 
lands, houſes, children, and even wives, which are all 
ſometimes laid on a ſingle card. F. le Compte. 
By 16 Car. II. cap. 7. if any perſon by playing or bet. 
ing ſhall loſe more than 100/, at one time, he ſhall not 
be compellable to pay the ſame; and the winner ſhall 
forſeit treble the value, one moiety to the king, and the 
other moiety to him that ſhall ſue for it, with treble colts, 
By 9 Anne, cap. 14. all notes, bills, bonds, judgments, 
mortgages, or other ſecurities, given for money won by 
playing at cards, dice, tables, tennis, bowls, or other 
games, or by betting on the ſides of ſueh as play at any 
of thoſe games, or for repayment of any money know- 
ingly lent for ſuch gaming or betting, ſhall be void: and 
where lands are granted by ſuch mortgages or ſecurities, 
they ſhall go to the next perſon who ought to have the 
tame, as if the granter were actually dead, and the grants 
had been made to the perſon ſo intitled, after the death 
of the perſon ſo incumbering the ſame. If any perſon 
playing at cards, dice, or other game, or betting, ſhall 
loſe the value of 10/. at one time, to one or more per- 
ons, and ſhall pay the money, he may recover the money 
loſt, by action of debt within three months afterward : and 
if the loſer does not ſue, any other perſon may do it and 
recover the fame, and treble the value with coſts, one 
moiety to the proſecutor, and the other to the poor; and 
the perſon proſecuted ſhall anſwer upon oath, on pre- 
ferring a bill to diſcover what ſums he hath won. 
Perſons by fraud or ill practice, in playing at cards, dice, 
or by bearing a ſhare in the ſtakes, &c. or by betting, 
winning any ſum above 104. ſhall forſeit five times the 
value of the thing won, and ſuffer fuch infamy and cor- 
poral puniſhment as in. caſes of wilful perjury, being 
convicted thereof on indictment or information; and the 
penalty ſhall be recovered by action, by ſuch perſon as 
will ſue for the fame: and if any one ſhall aſſault and 
beat, or challenge to fight any other perſon, on account 
of money won by gaming, upon conviction thereof he 
ſhall forfeit all his goods, and ſuffer impriſonment for 
two years. Stat. 9 Anne. Alſo by this ſtatute, any two 
or more Juſtices of the peace may cauſe ſuch perſons to 
be brought before them, as they ſuſpect to have no viti- 
ble eſtates, &c. to maintain them; and if they do not 
make it appear, that the principal part of their expences 
is got by other means than gaming, the juſtices thall te- 
quire ſecurities for their good behaviour for a twelve- 
month, and in default of ſuch ſecurity, commit them to 
priſon until they find it : and playing or betting during 
the time, to the value of 20s. ſhall be deemed a breach 


of behaviour, and a forfeiture of their recognizances. | 


Ibid, 


This ſtatute of Anne is farther enforced by ſtat. 18 Geo. 
II. cap. 34: and ſome deficiencies are ſupplied ; the for- 
feitures of that ac may now be recovered in a court of 
equity: and, moreover, if any man be convicted, upon 
information or indictment, of winning or loſing at any | 


Vor. II. No 146. 


| 


| 


| 
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ſiiting 107, or zol, within twenty-four hours, he ſhall 
forfeit five times the ſums, which, deduQing the charges, 
ſhall go to the poor. By ſeveral ſtatutes of the reign of 
king George II. viz. 12 Geo. II. cap. 28. 13 Geo. II. 
cap. 19. and 18 Geo. II. cap. 34. all private lotteries by 
tickets, cards, or dice, and particularly the games of faro, 
baſſet, ace of hearts, hazard, paſſage, roly poly, and all 
other games with dice, except backgammon, are pro- 
hibited under a penalty of 2007. for him that ſhall ere 
ſuch lotteries, &c. and 50. a time for the players. Pub- 
lic lotteries, unleſs by authority of parliament, and all man- 
ner of ingenious devices, under the denomination of ſales 
or otherwiſe, which in the end are equivalent to Jotteries, 
were before prohibited by a great variety of ſtatutes. 
under heavy pecuniary penalties. 10 and 11 Will, III. 
cap. 17. 9 Anne, cap. 6. < 56. 10 Anne, cap. 26. 5 109. 
8 Geo. I. cap. 2. $ 36, 37. 9 Geo. I. cap. 19. < 4, 5. 
6 Geo, II. cap. 35. $ 29, 30. 

Gaming houſes are prohibited under ſevere penalties by 
ſeveral ſtatutes. No perſon ſhall, for his gain or living, 
keep any common houſe or place of bowling, coyting, 
cloyſh, cayls, balf-bow), tennis, dicing-table, carding, 
or any unlawful game, on pain of 405. a day; and every 
perſon frequenting ſuch houſes and play, and there play- 
ing, ſhall forfeit 6s. 84. And juſtices of the peace, and 
the head oflicers of corporations, have power to enter 
places ſuſpeQed of unlawful gaming, and to arreſt and 
impriſon the Keepers and players, till they give ſecurity to 
keep and reſort to ſuch houſes no longer: and ſuch officers 
are bound to make ſearch for ſuſpected houſes, weekly or 
monthly, under a forfeiture of 40s. a month. Farther, 
artificers, labourers, ſervants, &c. are prohibited to play 
at tables, dice, tennis, cards bowls, &c. out of Chriſt- 
mas, on pain of 70s. and in Chriſtmas only in the houſes 
or preſence of their maſters. 33 Hen. VIII cap. . 
Moreover, gaming in public-houſes is prohibited under 
a penalty to the keeper of the houſe, who knowingly 
ſuffers it, of 40s. for the firſt offence, and for every © her 
offence 10/. by diſtteſs, three fourths of which ſlall be 
to the poor, and one fourth to the informer. Aud any 
journeyman, labourer, appentice, or ſervant, who ihall 
game in ſuch a houſe, ſhall forfeit, on conviction by con- 
feſhon, or the oath of one witneſs, not more than 705. 
nor leſs than 5s, at the pleaſure of the juſtice, or be 
committed to hard labour for a term not exceeding a 
month, 30 Geo. II. cap. 24. And by 25 Geo. II. cap. 
36. any houſe, or place kept for public dancing, muſic, 
or other entertainment, in London, or within twenty 
miles, (except places authorized by letters patent, or li- 
cence of the crown, or lord chamberlain,) without li- 
cence, granted at the preceding Michaelmas ſeſſions, 
and ſigned and ſealed by four juſtices in open court, and 
of which notice is given over the door or entrance of 
ſuch licenſedplace in the following words, viz. Licenſed 
purſuant to act of parliament of the 25th of king George 
the Second ; ſhall be deemed a diſorderly houſe or place, 
and the keeper thereof ſhall forfeit oo with full coſts. 
A conſtable, on notice given him in writing by any two 
inhabitants of the parith paying ſcot and lot, of any per- 
ſon keeping ſuch diſorderly houſe, and on their making 
oath to ſuch notice, and entering into a recognizance of 
120/, each to produce evidence of the offence, ſhall en- 
ter into a recognizance of 3ol. before a juſtice of the 
peace, to proſecute ſuch perſon; and the juſtice ſhall 
iſſue his warrant for bringing the accuſed perſon before 
him, and bind him over to appear at the next ſeſſions 
or aſſizes: if the conſtable neglect or refuſe to comply 
with ſuch notice, &c. he ſhall forfeit 20/. to each of the 
ſaid inhabitants; and the conſtable ſhall be allowed the 
reaſonable expences of che proſecution, to be paid by the 
overſeers of the poor; and on conviction of the offender, 
the overſcers ſhall pay 10, to each of ſuch inhabitants. 
The buſineſs of chance or hazard, on which the laws of 
gaming depend, is of mathematical conſideration ; inal- 
much as it admits of more, and leſs. It is, or is ſap- 
poſed to be, an equality of chance, upon which the 
gameſters ſet out: this equality is to be broken in upon 
in the courſe of the game by the greater good fortune or 
addreſs of one of the parties, upon which he comes to 
have a better chance; ſo that his ſhare in the depoſit, or 
ſtakes, 1s now proportionably more or better than at firſt : 
this more or leſs is continually varying, and runs through 
all the ratios between equality and infinite difference; or 
from an infinitely little difference till it arrives at an in- 
hnitely great one, upon which the game is ended. The 
whole game, therefore, with reſpect to the event or iſſue 
thereof, is only a change of the quantity of each perſon's 
ſhare, or chance, or of the proportion their two ſhares 
_ to each other; which mathematics alone can mea- 
ure. 

Hence ſeveral authors have computed the variety of 
chance in ſeveral caſes and circumitances that occur in 
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yaming z particularly M. de Moivre, in a treatiſe intitled | 
the Doctrine of Chances, the beſt edition being publiſh- 
1 1756; of which we ſhall here give the reader an 
ablkract. 

Laws of chance applied to Gaming, If the reader, who 1s 
at all converſant with ſubjeAs of this nature, conſults 
the articles EXvECTATION and PRoBAB1t ITY, he will 
be at no loſs to underitand the ſolution of the following 

"caſes ; which, as they are the molt Umple and eaſy, will 
lead to the illuſtration of more complex and intricate cal- 
culations. 

1. To find the probability of throwing an ace in 1wv9 throws 
of one die. The firſt part of the probability required is 


"0 
that of throwing an ace at the fil). throw, which 1s 43 
2 


but, as the probability of miſſing it in this throw 1s 85 
8 OM 
and that of throwing it in the ſecond is 55 the ſecond 
3 
part of the probability required, being the product of 
. 
both theſe, will be - x > =; 
82 
ee MEAL. I 1 
probability is — Þ = = =. 
a 36 30 
2. To find th: prebalility ot reteing an ace in three throws, 


and therefore the whole 


The probability of throwing it in the firſt throw 1s - 
and the probability of miſſing it is 2, which, being mul- 


. * I 1 1212 . . * 

t plied by == the probability of throwing 3 yo two 

remaining times by caſe 1, will give 2. x == 22». for 
; 0 1 

the ſecond part of the probability required; and there: 


* [ 55 21 
Fo * a 7 * — 
fore, the whole probability will be 1 


3. To find the prebability , thrawirg an ace in four throws. 
þ ; J "Yd 91 
This is evidently, by the preceding caſes, - + 2 * 
\ 6-1 } 9 416 
ef 


7 . and the probability of the contrary 15 
1260 


—— —e— — 
— — 


67. 625 1295 Es 
\ becauſe == +——='-—-- = 1, which denotes 
1290 1290 1290 1290 
certain'y. 
4. To find the probability of thraving tu' ares in two throws, 
I 


* * * * 1 
The probability requited is x * : 
) 


1 3 
=—, the events in this 
30 


caſe being independent. Sce EXPECTATION. 
8. To find the probability of throwing two aces in three throws. 
The probability of throwing an ace in the firſt throw 15 


I . *x+ * . * 
8 and the probability of throwing it once in the two 


2 3 
remaining throws 1s —, by caſe 1: conſequently the firſt 
45 4 


5 C 7 
part of the probability requircd is 5 * SEG But if 


the ace be miſled the firſt time, the provability of which 
is 8 there remains the probability of throwing it twice 
. 15 
together, which is = — by caſe 4; therefore the ptoba- 
39 


bility of both cvents is x — and the whole pro- 

6 3060 210 | 

1115 16 
210 © 216 

6. To find the probability of throwing twe aces in ſcur throws. 

1 he probability of throwing an ace the firlt time is 


bability icquired is 


5 and che probability of throwing it in three times is 


755 by caſe 2: and the probability of both happening is 
1 


— — 


6 216 . 1296 
But the probability of milling the ace ſor the firſt time 


the firſt part of the probability required. 


12 2, and the remaining probability of throwing it twice 


k CS 
in three throws is z by caſe 5 ; thereſore the proba- 


216 
W 1 
bility of both together is 6 * 275 * 7205 the ſecond 
part of the probability required; and, therefore, the 
91 1 


whole probability is = 7278 + 8551555 
In the ſame manner we may find the probability of 
throwing an ace as often as ſhall be demanded in any 
given number of throws. | 

From theſe ſamiliar and more reſtricted caſes we may 
deduce a more general and comprehenſive theorem. Let 
4 be the number of chances for the happening of an 
event, and the number of chances tor its fuling; then 
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the probability of it happening once in any number gf 


trials will b ed by the (rien he 

rials will be expreſſe eries— + ===? , — 

a b3 als f , a+ a+0 Taki} 
I, Ke. continued till the number of 
a+6b) ub) 


terms be equal to the number of trials given: c. gr. let 
abe= 1, b=5, and the number of trial; given be = 
4, the probability required will be expreſſed by 24 2 
25 (28. 74 0 30 
216 1246 1296˙ | 
Again, the probability of the event's happening fut in 
any given number of trials will be expteſſed by the ſeries 
aa $2 anb + 1 8 58 221 
a + 4) 42470 a + b\* @ + i} a + 6" 
continued, till the number of terms, wanting one be 
equal to the number of trials given: e. er. let 


et a be 2 
b = 5, and the number of trials be = 8, the robbe 


&c. 


ty 
I IO 7 
equired will . 
2125 18780 , 109375 662001 1 TOM 
. 46056 279930 T 10679616 1679616 ns the pro. 


bability of the event's happening hie in any given none 


a. 


ber of trials will be expreſſed by the ferics = 
«+7 


30 62 10410 8 
— — N — Kc. contin: 
2770 mere yt a + b\ ax 7V inued, 


till the number of terms, wanting two, be equa] to the 
number of terms given. Theſe particular feries ma * 
comprchend under a general one in the foilowins ee 
ner: let a and be as before, and their ſum == 4 y Fm a 
the number of times which the event is reauiied 0 
happen in any given number of rials repreſented by by 
then the probability of the event's happening times * 

— 


a / 
k 1 þ 
n trials will be expreſſed by the ſeries —X1+—+ 
, U 


— 


I 


— — — — —ͤ—ü—— — ku 


L Tikit Th 


fo S o55 io Zo $8: 1.4.3.4. 
&c. continued to as many terms, excluſive ot the cem 
Gt 


1333 WY . : 
mon multiplicator —» 4s are denoted by the number 7 


— {+ 1. On the other hand, the probability of the 
. * * * * . 
event's not happening ſo often as / times, making » —- / 


n _ 


b? 
+ 1 =p, will be expreſſed by the ſeries — X14 * 
4 


U 


— 


p. 9 I.Þ+ 2.7) 
io 2-68 Is SM 
&c. continued to as many terms, exclufive of the com- 
mon multiplicator, as are denoted by the number . 
The ſum of thele two probabilities is always equal to 
unity; and, therefore, he firſt ſeries may be uſed when 
n—l + 1 is leſs than /, and the ſecond when / is leſs than 
u—{+1: in other words, the firſt or ſecond ma; be uſed 


. n+1 
as / is leſs or greater than * 


E. gr. let a be = 1, 6 


=35, 1g 24, and /=1 : in this caſe twenty- ſour terms 
of the firſt feries would be neceſſary to anſwer the que 
tion, but one term of the ſecond will be ſvtlicient ; and 
the probability of an event's not happening oc in (wonty- * 
four trials, which has one chance to hen, and thirty- 
35'+ 
30" 
by the help of logarithms, wil! be found nearly equal to 
the decimal 0.50871, which, ſubtracted from unity, 
leaves a remainder 0.49129, exprefiing the probability 
required; and, therefore, the odds againſt the happen- 
ing of the event will be fifty to forty-nine nearly. Again, 
if /=2, go, and a - { +1 == 59, in this cafe ſiſty-nine 
terms of the firſt ſeries will be neceffary, an only two 
of the ſecond ; and, therefore, by the fecond feries, the 
probability of an eyent's Hot happening 7wice in fixty 


five to fail, will be expreſſed by X 1: this quantity 


trials will be —— X 1 +2 = 0.5007, which, ſubtact- 
— 


ed from 1, leaves the remainder 0.4903, expreſſing the 
probability required ; conſequently, the odd» againit the 
event's happening twice in lixty umes will be little more 
than 500 to 499. 

7. To find the probability of throwing one ace, ang no moe, 
in four throws, From the unlimited probability of the 
ace's being thrown in four throws, ſubtract the probabi- 
lity of its being thrown twice in that number of throws ; 
671 


i. e. from 


171 | 
ale 3. act ( by caſe 6. and 
1298 by caſe 3. ſubtract 7195 by caſe 


0 0 . 14 * . 1 
the remainder 6 gives the probability required, and 
129 


oo 736 2 : 
I probability of the contrary; and 
1290 1790 


the 
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the odds againſt throwing one ace, and n more, in four | 
throws, are 706 to Fo, or 8 to 5 nearly, 

8. If A and B play t:gether, and A w-nts one game of be- 

ing up, and B wants two, what are their reſpec!roe proba- 

bilities of winning the ſet? It is plain thit A wants only 

to win once in two games, and B wants to win twice to- 

gether : and if both have an equal chance, the probabi- 


I 
lity which B has of winning the firſt game will be 8 


and the probability of his winning twice together will be 
x I 


—_ x 2 = 3 and therefore, the probability which A has 
7 


. * 1 3 
of winning once in two games will be COPE : CON- 


ſequently the odds of A's winning are three to one. 

9. If A and B pay together, ani A wants one game. and 
B wants two of bein; ub; but the chances whereby B may 
win a game? are dvuble to thoſe if A; to find the reſpett:ve 
probabilities of winning. In this caſe, the provability 


IP 3 . 
which B has of winning a game is —, and the proda- 
: . 
bility of his winning twice together is — x — = * 
333 5 
and, therefore, the probability of A's winning the ſet 1s 
3 2, and the odds of A's winning one before B 
9 N 
wins twice, which the queſtion requires, are as five to 
four. : 
In general, whatever be the number of games which A 
and B reſpeQtively want of being vp, the ſet will be 
concluded at the moſt in ſo many games, wanting one, 
as is the ſum of the games wanted between them. For 
if A wants three game-, and B wants five of being up, 
the greateſt number of games which A can win of B, 
before the determination of the play, will be two, and 
the greateſt number which B can win of A. will he four, 
and the whole number tx ; but, fupputing they have 
played ſix games, the next game will tenminate the play; 
and, therefore, the utmoit number of games that can be 
played between them mult be 7 =5 + 3— 1. 

o. If A wants three gamer, aud B wants jeven of being 
1, aud their reſpecſ ive chances of winning a gam are 41 
three ti five ; te find their reſvet?t ue prob wittes of winning 
the t. "The ſum of the games is ten, and the let will 
be concluded in nine games, and, therefore, A under- 
takes to win three out of nine games, and Þ to win ſe— 
ven; then, by the ſecond teries of the preceding theorem, 
n being = 9, {=3, a=3, gz, and n- + 1, or p=7, 
the probability which B has of winning the ſet will be 


s 7 en 5 
expreſſed by> * 1＋ F 55 8 x 484 2. 28172 near- 


ly, which, ſubtrated from unity, leaves a remainder = 
0.71828, expreſſing the probability which A has of win- 
ning; conſequently, the odds of A's winning the ſet will 
be 71828 to 28172, or nearly as 22 to 9. 

Mr. de Moivre has alſo illuſtrated the principles of gam— 
ine, applied in the preceding caſes, in a aifterent and 
more general way, by ſuppoſing two dice, having the 
ſzme or a different number of equal faces: it is obvious, 
that the number of all the variations which the two dice 
can undergo, will be obtained by multiplying the number 
of faces of the one by the number of fees of the other. 
From hence it follows, that, if the facts of each die are 
diſtinguiſhed into white and black, and the number of 
white faces on the firit is A, and that of the black faccs 
B, and alſo the number of white and black faces on the 
ſecond à and b reſpeAively, che product of A +B mul- 
tiplied by a 4, i.e. Aa+ Ab+Bu+Bb will exhibit 
all the 'variations of the two dice: A a will repreſent 
the number of all the chances whereby the two dice may 
exhibit two white faces; A the number of all the 
chances whereby a white face of the firſt may be joined 
with a black face of the ſecond; à B the number of all 
the chances whereby a white face of the ſecond may be 
joined with a black face of the firſt ; and Bb the number 
of all the chances whereby a black face of the firit may 
be joined with a black face of the ſecond. Moreover, as 
theſe ſeveral quantities may be connecten together ſeveral 
ways, the ſum of two or more ol any of them will anſwer 
lome queſtion of chance: e. gr. the number of chances 
lor throwing a white face with the two dice above men- 
toned, will be repreſented by the three parts Aa + Ab 
+ 34; becauſe every one of theſe comprehends a cafe 
wherein a white face is concerned: but if the qusſtion 
were reſtricted by a previous ſtipulation, that, if a perſon 
threw two white faces together, the wager would be loit, 
the two terms ABA would repreſent all his chances. 
| arther, if a third die be added, whoſe white faces are 
&, and black faces 8, the preceding product, viz. A 44 
A þ+Ba+Bb, multiplicd by the whole number of faces 
of the third die, viz. 4 ＋ 3, or Aaa+ AbaÞpBba+ 
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Bba+ Aa +Ab3+Bap8+B 358, will exhibit the num“ 
ber of all the variations which the thrce dice can under- 
go: in this caſe Aaareprefents tie number of chances 
for throwing three white faces, Aba the number of 
chances whereby both the firſt and third die may exhibit 
a white face, and the ſecond a black one, &c. and by 
joining two or more of thefe terms, ſome queſtion of 
chance will be anſwered; e. gr, the number of chagiges 
for throwing two white faces and a black one wilfte 
repreſented by Ab a+ Baa+ Aa f, and the odds in fa- 
vour of him who undertakes to throw them will be Aba 
+Boaa+Aapto AS BlbabHAbg +Bap +BbE: 
and the probability of the event will be expteſſed by a 
fraction, whoſe numerator is the number of chances re- 
quired, and the denominator the whole number of va- 
riations which all the vice can undergo, E. gr. the pro- 
bability of throwing three white faces with the three dice 
above mentioned will be expretled by 
A a a 


RKM ＋TA La RBAATA A -Bba + Aup +Dag+ BE, 
r, ſcparating the factors in the denominator, 
5 8 — * —=—: ſo that the 
A Xa+tbxara ATB 2 a ＋ 8 7 
probability of the happening of ſevera! events indepen- 
dent, is the product of all the particular probabilities 
whereby each particular event may be produced. See 
ExPECTATION: : 
In the preceding caſe of two dice, if Abe = a, and B 
= b, Aa + Ab+aB+Bbvwill become = aa + 2ab+ 
bb; and2ab=A b+0aB will expre's the number of va- 
riations, whereby with two dice of the ſame reſpective 
number of white and black faces, a white face and a 
black one may he thrown. Aud in the caſe of three 
dice, Al a BAA Aaſp will become =3aadb; or, 
one term of the binomial a + 6, raiſed to its cube, will 
expreſs the number of variations, whereby three dice of 


the fame kind would exhibit two white faces and a black 
one. 


— ͥꝙ —— — 


— — 


11. From the above reaſoning the following general rule 
may be aceduced 2: viz. in a number of dice = n, each 
ot which is diſtinguiſhed into white and black faces, 
repreſented reſpectively by a and é, if a + & be 
raiſed to the power », the firit term of that power 
will expreſs the number of chances whereby n white 
faces may be thrown ; the ſecond term will expreſs the 
number of chances whereby » — 1 white faces and 1 
black face may be thrown ; the third term will expreſs 
the number of chances whereby - 2 white faces and 
2 black faces may be throw:, &c. and the reſpective 
numbers of white and black faces are repreiented by the 
indices of à and'b in any giren term. a 

To find the probability of throwing an ace in four threws 
evith a common die of fix faces. Since the throwing of 
one die four times ſucceſſively is the ſame thing as throw- 
ing ſour dice at once, the chance of throwing an ace is 
the-ſame in the one caſe as in the other. Let the ace, 
then, in each of the four dice, aniwer to one white face, 
and the reſt of the points to five black faces, or a be = 1, 
and b=5; riaie a+bto its fourth power, and every one 
of the terms in 4 + 4% + G +4443 +, that has 
an a, will be a part of the number of chances whereby 
an ace may be thrown: conſ-quently, a' ＋ 4 5 4 6a 
4 ＋ gab*, i. c. I ＋4 204150 +500 = 671, will expreſs 
the number of chances whereby an ace may be thrown 
with ſour dice, or in four ſucceſſive throws of a ſingle 
die; but the number of all the chances is the fourth 
power of a + b or 6+ = 1296; and, therefore, the pro— 


= Ch . 
bability required is meaſured by the fraction 98 75 See 
29 


caſe 3. It is evident, that 4, or the laſt term of the 
above power, expreſſes the number of chances whereby 
the ace may fail in every one of the dice; and the pro- 
2 . and, therefore, 
a ＋ + 1290 
the probability of not failing, ot of throwing an ace in 
on = 9 as before. When the 
1290 1296 
number of dice is , bn, the laſt term of the power 
a P, will always repreſent the number of chances 
whereby the ace may fail in » times; and, therefore, 


bn 


— 


bability of that ſailing is 


ſour throws is 1 — 


is the probability of its failing; and the proba— 
a + b\" 


bility of rhrowing an ace, in a number of throws ex- 


— — 


hn h 2 
preſſed by n, will be 1 — — 25 3 


a+ bY = u + b." 9 
To find the frobability of thrawinig with one fingle die two 
aces in four throws, or of throwing at once txw3 aces qwith 
four dice, Ihe three terms a+4+-4 45 b+ of the fourth 
power of the binomial a+ “, in which the indices of a 


equal 


—— 
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equal or exceed the number of times that the ace is to be 
thrown, will denote the number of chances whereby 
tw aces may be thrown; ſo that @ being = 1, and 
b = 5, a* ＋44˙ 4 64˙˙, will be = 1 + 20+150=171, 
and the whole number of chances, viz. 46 = 1296 ; 
conſequently the probability required will be expreſſed by 


2. Zee Caſe 6, The probability of the contrary 


” a * 


u 


will be 1255 - for in the two terms of the fourth power 


9 
of a+6, 42 ＋ %, a is found only once in the firſt, and 
not at all in the ſecond ; thereſore, theſe will expreſs the 
number of chances againſt throwing two aces, which is 
= 500 + 625 =1125. And the probability of ſuccced- 
1125 171 
1296 © 1296! 
ally, the laſt term of any power a TN being , and 
the laſt but one 4 i, in neither of which 4“ enters, 
it follows that the two laſt terms of that power expteſs 
the number of chances that are contrary to the throwing 
of two aces, in any number of throws denominated by 
n; and that the probability of throwing two aces will be 
n—I a+ ©. —T — 
r e : 2 And likewiſe, in 
42 15 a+bſ 

the three laſt terms of the power a+b}", every one of 
the indices of à will be leſs than three, and conſequently 
thoſe laſt terms will ſhew the number of chances that 
are contrary to the throwing of an ace three times in any 
number of trials n; and the ſame rule will hold perpe- 
tually. If the chances for happening and failing in any 
particular trial be reſpectively repreſented by a and b, the 
preceding rules may be applied to the happening or fail- 
ing of any other kind of event in any number of times. 
12. If A lays a wager that a certain event will happen / 
times in trials, and B lays to the contrary, and the 
number of chances of happening and failing in one trial 
be reſpeCtively a and &, the number of chances whereby 
B may win his wager will be determined by as many of 


the laſt terms of the power T expanded, as are re- 
preſented by J. And the number of chances whereby A 
may be a winner, will be expreſſed by as many of the 
firſt terms of the ſame power as are equal to ; p being 
aſſumed equal to n—/+1; becauſe B, by laying againſt 
A's winning / times, does in effect lay that he will nor 
win above /— 1 times; but the whole number of win- 
nings and loſings beings 1, 1 I-, or u- /+1, will be 
the number of times which B himſelf undertakes to 
win. 

13. If A and B, being at play, reſpectively want / and 
o games of being up, and their reſpective chances for 
winning any one game be as à to b; raile the binomial 
a+6 to a power whoſe index is /+p—1, and the number 
of chances, whereby they may reſpeCtively win the ſet, 
will be .n the ſame proportion as the ſum of ſo many of 
the firſt terms as are expreſſed by p, to the ſum of fo 
many of the laſt terms as are expreſſed by I; for when 
A and B teſpectively undertook to win / games and 9 
games, and n repreſented the whole number of games, 
in the preceding caſe, p was = n—/+ 1, and, therefore, 
{+p=n+1, and n=!+p—1, which will, conſequently, 
repreſent the power to which a+6 mull be raiſed. E. gr. 
Let /=3, p=7, a=3, and bg 5; then raiſe a+6 to the 
power repreſented by {+p—1, 1. e. to the ninth power, 
and the ſum of the firſt ſeven terms will be to the ſum 
of the three laſt, in the proportion of the reſpective 
chances whereby A and B may win the ſet. Phe chances 
of B, or the three laſt terms, are b9 +£9gat*+ 364 07 


ing will be 1 — as before. And univer- 


= 37812500, which, divided by a+4b\? = 134217728, 
gives the fraction 3751250 = . expreſſing the 


134217728 33554432 
p obability of B's winning; and this fraction, ſubtracted 


from unity; or 1 — L o— 24301597 


$3554432 33554432 
the probahility of A's winning; and the odds in favour 


of A are in the proportion of 24101307 to 9453125, or 
nearly as 23 to 9. See Caſe 10. 

Examples often occur, as in this caſe, in which it is re- 
quired to ſum up ſeveral terms of a high power of the bi- 
nomial at, and to divide their ſum by that power: the 
molt convenient method of doing this is to write 1 and 
g for @ and &, having taken q:1::6b:a, and to uſe a 
table of LOGARITHMS. Thus, in the preceding exam- 


„ will expreſs 


ple, «=, z, therefore q = S; and the quantity 
S 2 +98 4369 
2 ＋ 09 1+q\3 


3 ; 
{ LINED, but the factor 21499 + 36 is 
1 +9, 


becomes = 
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883 8 mM 
= 4 1 + 36 = = and its logarithm is the logarithm, 


of 484 — log. 9. = 1.7 306 
the log. of 47, 8.9. = 1.7 306029 


or 7 * log. 5—log. 3. = 


To which add 


I.g52 
And from the ſum _ — 72858 
Subtract, the log. of 1 + g}? me 
4 3 85 log. 8 — log. 3. = 38337183 
nd the remainder — — 1.440 87e 
4498255 


will be the logarithm of B's chance, viz, 0.281725; 
and the complement of this to unity, or nite. 
will be the chance of A. See another method of 42 
ducing ratio» in larger numbers to their leaſt exacteſt 
terms, under RAT TO. 


The following TanTLE ſhews the odds of winning, when 
the number of games wanting does not exceed ſix, and 
the {kill of the contenders is equal. 


Games Odds of 


N dds Games Odds of | Games Odds of 
wanting. winuing.|wantivg. winning. wanting. winning. 
5 351 2,3 = 111388 20 
1 7,1] 24 — 26, 3,0 — Nagy 
lg — 15,25 = $77 | 435 = 163,93 
„ — 35,72, — 120,8 |4,6 - 382,130 
1,6 4 351 3.4 = 42,22 5,06 — 638, 306 


14. To aſſign the probability of throwing one ace, and n1 
mare, with ſour dice at one throw. From the number of 
chances whereby one ace or more may be thrown, ſub- 
tract the number of chances whereby two aces or more 
may be thrown, and the remainder will be the number 
of chances for throwing one ace, and no more. Having 
raiſed the binomial a + þ to its fourth power, which is 
a* +£aab+be@Þ +4ab , it is evident, that the 
four firit terms expreſs the number of chances for throw- 
ing one ace or more, and the three firſt terms expreſs 
the number of chances for throwing two aces'or more ; 
and, therefore, the ſingle term 440 expreſſes the num- 
ber of chances for throwing one ace and no more; and 
4ab* 500 bg : 


babilit ired will be = 
the probability required wi a 
See Caſe 7. 


When it is required to aſſign the chances for throwing 
any number of aces, and no more than that number, one 


ſingle term of the power a + 6)" will always anſwer the 
queſtion; and this term may be expeditiouſly ſound, 
ſuppoſing = to be the number of dice, and / the preciſe 
number of aces to be thrown, when / is leſs than 4 u, 


by writing as many terms of the ſeries = =, Ch 


3 
=S, &c. as there are units in /; and when / is greater 


than 4 n, by writing as many of them as there are units 
in 4 n—1; then, multiplying all thoſe terms together, 
and multiplying the product by af b&-—/; and this laſt 
product will exhibit the term expreſſing the number of 
chances required. E gr. Let I be = 3, and n = 10; 
ſince | is leſs than In, take three terms of the ſeries 


which will be . 


al bi, a being = 1, 3 q, &c. will be = 6042969; 
and 6042969 X 120 = 725156280, which expreſſes the 
number of chances required. Divide this by a + 6}'* - 
10000000000, and the quotient 0.0725 156280, will 
expreſs the probability of throwing preciſely three aces 
with ten dice: ſubtract this quotient from unity, and the 
remainder o 9274843720 will expreſs the probability of 
the contrary ; and the odds againſt throwing preciſely 
three aces with ten dice, are 9274843720 to 725156280, 
or nearly 64 to 5. 

Having thus given as compendious a view as poſſible of 
the principles and rules of gaming, from Mr. De Moivre's 
Introduction, we ſhall ſelect a few probleins, for the far- 
ther illſturation and exerciſe of theſe principles and 
rules. | 
Prob. I. If A and B play with ſingle bowls, and A can 
give B two games out of three; what is the proportion of 
their fill, or what, are the odds, that A may get any one 
game aſſig ned? Let the proportion of odds be as 2 to 15 
now fince A can give B two games out of three, A may, 
upon an equality of play, undertake to win three games 
together ; but the probability of his winning the fir 


25 1 8 their product will be 120 


2 — 
— 


time is — and the probability of his winning three 


Z+1 

! DOT 2 2 

times together is — Xx —— * = 
x2 ＋1 


2711 21 z+1) 


PECTATION, But, 5 and B are ſuppoſed to pat 
c 


23 


. See Ex- 


on 
ual 


equal terms, the probability which A has of * 
three games together ought to be expreſſed by-—3 and, 


23 I 
therefore, ns” =—, or 2 =2 + 1\*; and, ex- 
tracting the cube root on both ſides, zy/ 2=z+1; and 
- and the odds in 


2 2—2=1; therefore z = 


I 
V 2-1 
favour of A's getting any game aſſigned, are as ee 


to 1, or as 1 to 4/2—1, i. e. as 50 to 13 very nearly. 

Prop. II. To find in how many trials any event will pro- 
bably happen, ſo that A and B may lay a wager on even 
terms. Let the number of chances for its happening in 
any one trial be a, and the number of chances for its 
failing be bz and the number of trials x. By caſe 12. 
þx will repreſent the number of chances of the event's 


failing x times ſucceſſively, and a + the whole num- 
ber of chances for happening or failing ; and, therefore, 


= repreſents the probability of the event's failing x 


times together, which is equal to the probability of its 

happening once at leaſt it that number of trials; and 

either of theſe may be expreſſed by the fraction Z; con- 
hx 


ſequently, Fx = , or a+b] = 2 b*; therefore, 


x x logar. a + b = # x logar. b + logar. 2. and æ& = 
log. 2. 

log. a + 6 — log N 

the equation a + J — 2 , will be changed into 

I 1+9)"—2,0r1 + =2. There- 


*.= 2 Q*, OF ——— 
1 4 75 71 


Again, ſuppoſe 4: ):: 1 : 4, then 


— — — 


fore, x & log. 1 + == log. 2. If, in this equation, 
1 2 1, * will alſo 281g but if 7 differs from unity, 
ſubſtitute in che room of log. 1 + Sits value expreſſ- 


ed in a ſeries, viz. 

Yb i ks 1 &c. and we ſhall have the 

9:29 0" 40 - 59-98 

equation . — &c. = log. 2. If q be infinite, or 
2 

large in reſpect to unity, the firſt term of the ſeries will 

be ſuſſicient; and we ſhall have the equation — log. 


2, or x=q & log. 2. Then taking the hyperbolic loga- 
rithm of 2, which is 0.693, &c. or 0.7 nearly, x will be 
equal to o. 79 nearly, Thus the limits of the ratio of x 
to q are aſſigned; for it begins with unity, and termi- 
nates at laſt in the ratio of 7 to 10 very nearly. This va- 

lue of x may be aſſumed in all caſes, whatever be the 
value of 3. 

Kt. 7 find in how many throws one may undertake with 
an equality of chance to throw two aces with two dice. The 

number of chances upon two dice being 36, of which 
there is but one chance for two aces, the number of 
chances againſt it is 35; multiply, therefore, 35 by 0.7, 

and the product 24.5 will ſhew that the number of re- 

quired throws will be between 24 and 25. | 
Ex. 2. To find in hoxv. many throws of three dice one may 

undertake to throw three aces. The number of all the 

chances on three dice being 216, of which there is but 

one chance for three aces, and 215 againſt it, multiply 

215 by 0.7, and the product 150.5, will ſhew that the 

number of tequited throws will be 150 nearly. See LoT- 

TER v. | | 

Prob. III. To find how many chances there are upon any 

number of dice, cach of them having the ſame number of 
Faces, to throw any given number of prints. Let p + 1 be 

the given number of points, 2 the number of dice, and 

the number of faces in each dice: let p, q—f=r, 

D t, &c.. The number of chances re- 

quired will be 


— Pp 82 e. 


I 2 3 
ELITES . 
„ * &c. X — 
I 2 3 I 
* 121 75 — 2 ” N--ſ 
+ — * ot mens Co Io... 
1 2 3 1 2 
1 122 ” n-1 #H—2 
— — Xx — x —— &c. X — X x — 
I 2 3 I - 3 
+ &c. 


And theſe ſeries ought to be continued till ſome of the 
factors in each product become either = o, or nega- 


tive: and ſo many factors are to be taken in each of the 
Vol. II. No 147. 
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products 2 X = &c. £ X j &c. as there are u- 


.nits in 1-1. See the demonſtration of this rule in De 
Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, p. 41. 3 
Ex. 1. To find how many chances there are for throwing fix- 
teen points with four dice. Here p +1 = 16 andp=15; 
and the foregoing ſeries will be | 


+ Sx x + 455 
| ok fares In =—336 
2 


I 
+ I. x LE Ih Wo 


R 
= 125 is the numbr of chances required. 
Ex. 2. To find the number of chances for throwing fifteen 


=+6. And 455—336+6 


points with fix dice. The ſeries will be 
18-13-23 12+ be 
+ i * 3 ar + 
Jet ins Toby Bog” Bade Bs 336. And 2002 


— 336 = 1666 the number required. In like manner it 
may be found that the number of chances for throwing 
twenty-ſeven points with ſix dice is alſo 1666. We may 
obſerve in general, that all the points equally diſtant 
from the extremes, i. e from the leaft and greateſt points 
that are upon the dice, have the ſame number of chances 
by which they may be produced: thus, in finding the 
number of chances for throwing twenty-ſeven points 
with ſix dice, let 27 be ſubtrafted from 42, the ſum of 
the extremes 6 and 36, and the remainder being 15, we 
may infer that the number of chances for throwing 
twenty-ſeven points is the ſame as for throwing fifteen 
onnts. 

Ex. 3. To find in hes many throws of ſix dice one may un- 
dertake to throw fifteen points preciſely, The number of 
chances for throwing fifteen points being 1666, and the 
whole number of chances upon ſix dice being 46656, it 
follows that the number of chances for failing is 44990 ; 
therefore, dividing 44990 by 1666, and the quotient is 
27 nearly ; multiply 27 by 0.7, and the product 18.9 
will ſhew that the number of throws required will be 
very near 19. 

Prob. IV. To find how many trials are neceſſaay to make it 
equally probable that an event will happen twice. Let a, 6, 
and x, be as in Prob, II. Then by caſe 12. b* + xa b*x—: 
is the number of chances whereby the event may fail, 


and a +6)* the whole number of chances whereby it 


may happen or fail, and, therefore, the probability of 
NS PPB od + dt 
its failing is 

a ＋ 5 ? 
happening and failing are equal, we ſhall have the equa- 
I + x a b*—? 


"I" 


; but, as the probabilities of 


tion 


Z, or a N= 25 + 2 2þ* i: or, 


making a: 0: : 1: 4, 1 += =2+==, Let q = 1, and 
* will be = 3. But if 9 be infinite, and 7 = 23 and 


z=log. 2+log. 1 + E, and the value of z will be found 
=1.678 nearly; therefore the value cf x will always be 
between the limits 34 and 1.678 g, but will ſoon con- 
verge to the laſt of theſe limits; and if 5 be not very 
ſmall, x may in all caſes be ſuppoſed = 1.6789: but 
if x be ſuſpected to be too little, ſubſtitute this value 
in the original equation 1 +—- = 2 + * and 
note the error; if it be worth regarding, increaſe a 
little the value of æ, and ſubſtitute this new value in the 
aforeſaid equation, and noting the new error, the value 
of x may be ſulkiciently cortected by the rule of double 
falſe pos1T10N. | 
Ex. 1. To find in how many throws of three dice one may 
undertake to throw three aces twice. The number of all 
the chances on three dice being 216, of which there are + 
215 againſt throwing three aces ; multiply, therefore, 
215 by 1.678, and the product 360.8 will give the num- 
ber of required throws. 
Ex. 2. To find in how many throws of fix dice one may un- 
dertake to throw fifteen points twice. The number of 
chances for throwing fiſteen points is 1656, and the num- 
ber of chances for milling 44990. See Prob. III. divide 
44990 by 1666, and the quotient will be 27 nearly; 
therefore the chances for throwing and miſling fifteen 
points are as 1 to 27 reſpeCtively : multiply 27 by 1.678, 
and the product 45.3 will be the number of required 
throws. See LOTTERY. | 
Prob. V. Toe find how many trials are neceſſary to make it 
equally probable that an event will happen 3, 4, 5, Ec. 
| 8 M times 
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times. IL. et a, b, and x, be as before ; and a: ):: 133 


then 1 . =2X1+=4= „in the caſe of the 
q 9 : 4 


x—? 


242 


triple event; and +5 =2X42 + +7 x ” 


1 „1 ax—7 
＋ X — 


343 
Then if q in the firſt equation be ſuppoſed = 1, x will 


be = 5; if q be infinite, or very large in reſpeCt to 


x 3 


in caſe of the quadruple event, &c, 


unity, the aſoreſaid equation, making > = T, will be- 


come z = log. 2 + log. 1 += +42 23 and z will be 
found nearly = 2.675, and x will always be between 
5 q and 2.675 q. In the ſecond equation, if q be = 1, 
x will be = 79; but if 4 be infinite, or very large in reſ- 


be to unity, z will be = log. 2 + log. T 2 14122 1 


— 23; and z will be found nearly = 3-67 19, and & will 
9 
be between 7 q and 3.6719 4, 


A TABLE of the Limits. 
The value of x wilt always be 


For a fingle event, between 17 and 2 6937 
For a double event, between 24 and 1.6784 
For a triple event, between 59 and 245759 
For a quadruple event, between 74 and 3.6724 
For a quintvple event, between 97 and 4.6709 
For a ſextuple event, between 114 and 5.668 


& c. | . 
And if the number of events contended for, as well as 
the number 4 be pretty large in reſpect to unity; the 
number of trials requited for thofe events to happen n 


times will be ——— 4, or barely ug. 


Prob. VI. Two gameſicrs. A and B, each having twelve 
counters, play with three dice, on condition that if eleven 
points come up, B ſhall give one counter to A; if fourteen 
points came up, A ſhall give one counter to B; and that he 
ſhall be tte winner who ſhall ſooneſt get all the counters of 
his a tverſary ; what is the probability that each of them has 
of winning? Let þ be the number of counters of each, 
and @ and b the number of chances they have reſpectively 
for getting a counter at each call of the dice; their pro- 

babilities of winning are reſpectively as 47 to : and 
being = 12, @ = 27, and b = 15, by Prob. III. the 
probabilities of winning are reſpectixely as 27 to 15*?, or 
as 9** to 5**, or as 262429536481 to 244142625. See the 
demonſtration of this rule in Doctrine of Chances, p. 52. 
Prob, VII. Two gameſters A and B lay Ly twenty-four 
counters, and play with three dice en this condition, that if 
eleven points come up, A ſhall take one counter out »f the heap 
if fourteen, B ſhall take one, and he ſhall be reputed the win- 
ner who ſhall foonc/t get tweive counters. 
This problem differs from the preceding, in that the 
game mull neceſlarily end in twenty-three throws, where- 
as in the former, the play may be unlimited, on account 
of the W of loſs and gain, which deſtroy one 
another, Let à and “ repreſent the proportion of the 
chance for throw.ng 11 and 14; and raiſe a+ ä to the 
twenty-third power, or to a power whoſe index is the 
number of all the counters wanting one, and the twelve 
firſt terms of that power will be to the 12 laſt in the 
ſame proportion as the probabilities of winning. 
Prob. VIII. Three game/ters A, B, and C out of @ heap 
of twelve counters, of u hich four are white and eight black, 
draw blindfold one counter at a time, in this manner: A 
begins ta draw, B follows A, C folows B; then A begins 
again; and they continue to draw in the ſame order, till one 
of them, who is to be reputed the winner, draws the firſt 
white : what are their reſpective probabilities of winning # 
Let » be the number of counters, à the number of white, 
_ the number of black, and 1 the ſtake or ſum played 
or. 
1. A has à chances for a white counter, and þ chance: 
for a black one; and, therefore, the probability of his 
«a 


. 7 1 a 9 . 
winning is — = =; and his expectation on the ſtake 


a 
now 

74 
being taken out of the ſtake, there will remain 1 — 
a n—-a 6 
C 
2. B has @ chances ſor a white counter, and the number 


of remaining counters is 1 — 1 z therefore his probabi- 


lity of winning will be —— and his expectation on the 


k MY a 
1, when he begins to draw, is — x 1 =— : 
n nu 


a b 


Ht 


i : ſubtraQ 


remaining ſtake - will be 
| HXn—1 


— — 


564 10 2231, 


| 
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from 2 and the remaining ſtake will be - 1 B85 


b—b—ab falta 
nb—b—a | bs ol 

= r but nb — ab =b5; therefore it will be 
be b=1 

nXn—1 


3. C has a chances for a white counter, and the number 

of remaining counters is #—2 ; therefore his probability 
a 

n—2 

bxb—-1x@e. 

XAn—IX1-2" 

4. A may have ont of the remainder the fum 


_byxb=1xb—2X , Kc. till the whole ſtake be ex. 
nXn—1Ixn—-2XnAM-3 


hauſted, , 
. 3 
Wherefore, write down the ſeries 7 l 


: a T 8, &c. in which P, Q, R, 8, ge. 
denote the preceding terms, and take as many terms of 
this ſeries as there are units in 6 + 1 (for 6 repreſenting 
the number of black counters, the number of drawing! 
cannot exceed b+1) 3 then the ſums of the firit, fourth, 
ſeventh, &c. terms, of the ſecond, fifth, eighth, &c. terms, 
and of the third, fixth, &c. terms will be the reſpectiuc 
expectations of A, B, C; or, as the ſtake is fixed, theſe 
ſums will be proportional to the reſpectiee probahili ics 
of winning. Let u, then, in the caſe of this problem, 


= 12, 4 4. and 8; and the general {cries will be- 
8 


< 4. i84 Tan; 
rome” „i 9 mY 185 7 TS * 


of winning will be 3 and his expectation in the te- 


maining ſtake will be a 


b=r 


HZ 


21 ＋ 2 ; or, multiplying the whole by 495 in order 
5 3 
to take away the fractions, the ſeries will be 1654120 


4844 561 35 T 201104411: and A will have 165 4 
B, 120 ＋ 35 ＋4 = 159, and C, 841 20 
+ 1 = 105; therefore the reſpective probabilities of 
winning will be proportional to the number 231, 159, 
and 1C5, or 77, 53, and 35. 


Prob. IX. A and B having twelve counters, ſcur of them 
ewhite, and cight black; A wagers with B, that tag out 
ſeven counters, blinsfoid, three of them fhall be white : wh.t* 
is the ratio of their expeftuncies? 1. Seek how many cas 
there are ſor ſeven counters to be taken out of 12; they 
will be found from the doCtiine of combinations, to be 


792. 
I's E i] 
LR SS 80-499, 


2. Set aſide three white ones, and find all the caſcs 
wherein 4 of the 8 black ones may be combined there- 
with; they will be ſound to be 70. 


6 
"So Tos Boy” 


And fince there are 4 caſes, in which 3 white may be 
taken out of ſour; multiply 70 by 4: thus the caſes, 
wherein three whites may come out with four blacks, ate 
found to be 280. 
3. By the common laws of gaming, he is reputed con- 
queror, who produces an effect oftener than be under- 
took to do, unleſs the contrary be exprefly agreed on; 
and therefore, if A take out 4 whites with 3 blacks, he 
wins. Set aſide 4 whites, and then find all the caſes 
wherein 3 of the 8 blacks may be combined with 4 
whites : theſe -ales will appear to be 56. 
E 56. 
$$. 
4+ A therefore, has 280 + 56= 336 chances, whereby he 
may win; which, ſubtracted from the whole number of 
chances 792, leaves 456, the number of chances whetc- 
in 2 may loſe. Divide 336 by 792 and the quotient 
33 


19% 
14 


and 12 


= will expreſs the probability of A's winning; 


on 29 the probability of his loſing; and there- 


fore the odds againlt taking 3 white counters are 19 to 
14. 8 
From the folution of this problem it appears, that, if 
aBE = the number of white counters, „the number of 
black, z the whole number = a +6, c the number of 
counters to be taken out of n, and 7 the number of white 
counters to be found preciſcly in c, then the number 0 
chances ſor taking none of the white, or one ſingle 
white, or two white and no more, or three white aud 
no more; or ſour white and no more, &c. will be ex- 

prell: 
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2— 1 -a—2 
* 


23 5 521 
4 I 


: a 
preſſed by 1 eo Gale 


3 
X A ge. continued till the number of terms in which 
& is a to be equal to p, and the number of terms in 
5 there is þ be equal to e -. And the number of 
all the chances for taking a certain number c of coun- 
ters out of the number » is expreſſed by the ſcries 
n—2 


3 of &c, continued to as many terms as 
2 R 
there are units in c, for a denominator. E. pr. Reſume 
the ſuppolition of the problem, only that of the ſeven 
counters drawa, there ſhall not be one white; and let 
po, ande—pZ7J=b—r: then taking 1 of the firſt 
ſeries and 7 terms of the ſecond, the number of chances 
will be 1 x $z the ratio of which to all the 7's that can 


be taken out of 12 1s = : therefore the odds that 
there ſhall be one or more white counters among the 7 
which are drawn are 98 to I, The probability of draw- 


; 112 14 
ing one white counter and no more will 2 OW IID or 


79 
the odds 85 to 14: the probability of drawing all the 4 


6 
white among the 7 will be. = — or the odds 92 to 


8 
7. If n and c were large, = foregoing method would 
be impracticable z and, therefore, the following theorem 
may be uſed. Let u, c, and y be as before; and make 
1—c=d. The probability of taking preciſely the num- 
ber p of white counters will be 


Nos Ct 
2 3 
nXa—iXa—=2X1-73 X 4—4 X15; X n—b x #—7 X #—3 Kc. 


6X 1 — &c. X IX dd —2 &c. * — x 


Note, The firlt ſeries of the numerator contains as many 
terms as there are units in p; the ſecond as many as 
there are units in a—p; andthe third as many az there are 
units in p; and the denominator as many as there are 
units in 2. Sce LOTTERY. 

To avoid tireſome prolixity in this article, we muſt de- 
ſiſt from farther inveſtigations; which, in the ſollowing 
problems, grow very long, and more perplexed. In the 
reſt, therefore, we ſhall content ourſelves to give the 
anſwer, or reſult, without the proceſs of arriving at it; 
which may be of uſe, as it furniſhes ſo many data, from 
whence, as ſtandards, we may be enabled occalionally 
to julge of the probability of events of the like kinds; 
though without letting the mind into the preciſe manner 
and reuton thereof 

Prob. X. A ana B play with two dice en this condition, 
that N Hall win, if he throws x; and B, if he thriws 
feven: A to hav? the firſt throw, in lien of which B to have 
two throws; and both to continue with two throws each turn, 
till one of then vis: II hat is the ratio of the chance of A, 
to that of BY nſw. As 10355 10 12276. 

Prob. XI. If any number of pam-/ters, A, B, C, D, E, Sc. 
ena n point of denterity, depoſit each one piece of money; 
and engage, an iheſe conditions, that tius of them, A and B, 
begiuning ihe game, which ever of them juall be overcame, 
Hall vide piace to the third C, who is ts play with the con- 
querey ; and the .onquerer here to be taken wp by the fourth 
min D; and thus on, till ſome one, having conquered them 
all round, draws the ſtake : tohat is the ratio of their ex- 
peFincies ? This problem, M. Bernouilli ſolves unaly- 
tically, Tere, calling the number of gamſtets n + 1, 
he fiads that the probabilities of any two immediately 
following each other in the courſe of playing, are in the 
ratio I +2* to 24% and therefore the expectancies of the 
ſeveral gameſters, A, B, C, D, E, &c. are in a geome- 
trical progreſſion 1 + 2: 2* ;::a:c::c:id::d: rs, Ac. 
Hence it is eaſy ro determine the ſtate of the probabili- 
ties of any two gamellers, either betore the game, oc in 
the courſe thereof, If, e. gr. there be three gameſters, 
A, B, C, then „ = 2andi 4 2: 2: : 5: 4 4c; 
that is, their ſeveral probabilities of winning, before A 
have overcome B, or B, C, arc as the numbers $6 $e 43 


and therefore their expeCtancies are >, 2, 2 for all 
4 

of them taken together muſt make 1, or abſolute cer- 

tainty, After A has overcome B, the probabilities ſor 


A, B, and C, will be * 5 2. as in the anſwer a- 


above. If there be four 1 A, B, C, D, their 

Probabilities from the beginning will be $1, $1, 72, 64. 

After A bas beat B, the ſeveral probabilities of B, D, 

C, A, will be as 25, 32, 36, 56, reſpectively. After A 
has beat B and C, the probabilities of C, B, D, A, will 

be as 16, 18, 28, 87. 

Prob. XII. Three gameflers, A, B, and C, whoſe dexteri- 


ties are equal, depoſit each one piece, and engage upon theſe 


terms that twa of them ſhall begin to flay, and that the | 


GAM 
vanquiſhed party ſhall give play to the third, wh is to tak? 
up the conqueror , and the fame conditions to go round : eac' 
per ſon when vanquiſhed, for feiting a certain 5 to the main 
flake ;, which ſhall be all 7 by the perſon who firſl beats 
the other two ſucceſſively. tu much, now, is the chance ef 
A, and B, better or watſe than that of C? 1. If the for- 
feiture be to the ſum each perſon firſt depoſited, as 7 to 
6, the gameſters are upon an equal footing. 2. If the 
forſeiture be in a leſs ratio to the depoſit, A and B are 
on a better footing than C; if in a greater ratio, the advan- 
tage is on the fide of C. 3. If there were no fines, the pro- 
babilities of winning would be proportional to the expet- 


tations z and the expectations, aſter the firſt game, would 


be = 75 Fo the firſt belonging to B, the ſecond to 


C, and the third to A; and, therefore, dividing the 
ſum of the probabilites belonging to A and B into two 
equal parts, the probabilities of winning would be pro- 
portional to the numbers 5, 4, 5; and it is 5 to 2 before 
the play begins, that either A or B win the ſet, or 5 to 4 
that one of them, who ſhall be fixed upon win it. 4. If 
th'ee gameſters, A, B, and C are engaged in a pole, 
and have not time to play it out, but agree to divide (1) 
the ſum of the ſtake and fines, in proportion to theit 


reſpective chances 1 5 will be the ſhare of B, who has 


got one game : K 5 that of C, who ſhould next come in, 


and 7 the ſhare of A, who was laſt beat. 


M. Bernouilli gives an analytical ſolution of the ſame 
problem, only made more general; as not being con- 
fined to three gameſters, but extending to any number at 
pleaſure. 

Prob. XIII. A and B, two gameſters of equal dexterity, 
play with a given number ef balls; ter ſome time, A wants 
1 of being up, and B 3: what is the ratio of their chances? 
L 
8 
ſo that their chances are as 7 to 1. 

Prob. XIV. Two gameſ/ters, A, and B, of equa] dexterity, 
are engaged in play, on this condition, that as often as A ex> 
ceeds B, he hall give him one piece of money, and that B 
ſhall da the like, as oft as A exceeds him; and that they ſhall 
not leave off till one has win all the other's money: and now 
baving four pieces, two bye-ſtanders, Rand 8, lay a ⁊vager 
on the number of turns in which the game /hall be finiſhed ; 
viz. R, that it Hall be over in ten turm: what is the value 


560 35 . 
of the txpectancy of 82 —, or = of the wager; or it is 
of Fey En OD ger; 


A's expectancy is worth of the ſtake, and B's only — 3 


to that of R as 560 to 464: and ſubtracting ry from 1, 


29 
64 
ending in ten games; and it is 25 to 29, if two equal 
gameſters play together, that there will not be four 
{takes loſt on either fide in ten games. 

If each player has five pieces, and the wager were, that 
the game ſhall end in ten turns, and the dexterity of A 
were double that of B, the expectancy of S would be 
3800 

6561 

If each gameſter have four pieces, and the ratio of the 
dexterities be required to make it an even wager, that 
the game ſhall end in 4 turns, it will be found that the 
one mult be to the other at 5.274 to 1. And if the ſkill 
of either be to that of the other as 13.40% to 1, it is a 
wager of 3 to 1, that the play will be ended in four 
games. 

If each gameſter have 4 pieces, and the ratio of their 
dexterities be required to make it an even lay, that the 
game ſhall be ended in 6 tuins, the anſwer will be found 
to be as 2.576 to 1. | 

Prob. XV. Two gameſters, A, and B, of equal dexterity, 
having agreed not to leave off playing till ten games are over 
a ſpectator, R, lays a wager with another, 8, that by that 
time, or before, A ſhall have beat B by three games: what 


: a 
is the value of the expectancy of R: 1 Pods I of the ſame 


wager 3 or it is to that of 8, as 352 to 672, See Bas- 
SET, HAZARD, LOTTERY, PHARAON, PIQUET, QUA- 
DRILLE, RAFFLING, and WHn1sK. 


the remainder — will expreſs the probability of the play 


GAMITES lHapis, the marriage flone, a ſtone of a very 


ſingular kind, deſcribed by Pliny, and ſome other of the 
ancients; he ſays it was of a white colour, and that it 
had in it the figure of two hands mutually infolding 
one another, which made it a ſymbol of that ſtare. 
We know nothing of any ſuch ſtone at preſent in the 
world; and it is eaſy to conjecture, that in Pliny's 
3 either the ſtone mult have been factitious, or elſe 


fancy 


G AN 


fancy muſt have been very far ſtretched to make the re- 
ſemblance. 

GAMMADIUM, a triangular veſtment uſed in the pri- 
mitive church, 

GAMMER- lamb, See Gimme R-lamb. 

GAMMONING, on /hip-board, are ſeveral turns of rope 
taken round the bow-ſprit, and reeved through holes in 

the knees of the head, for the greater ſecurity of the 
bow-ſprit. 

GAMMUT, Gamwvrt, or GAu-vt, in Mufic, a ſcale 
whereon we may learn to ſound the muſical notes, ut, 
re, mi, fa, ſol, la, in their ſeveral orders, and diſpoſi- 
tions. | 
The invention of this ſcale is owing to Guido Aretin, 
monk of Arezzo, in Tuſcany, about the year oog; 
though it is not ſo properly an invention, as an improve- 
ment on the DIAGRAM, or ſcale, of the ancients. 

The gammut is alſo called the HARMONICAL HAND be- 
cauſe Guido firſt made uſe of the figure of the hand to 
arrange his notes on. 
Finding the Greek diagram of too ſmall extent, Guido 
added five more chords, or notes, to it : one below the 
proſlambanomenos, or proven note, of the ancients ; 
and four above the nete hyperboreon, or acuteſt. 
The firſt he called hypo-proſlambanomenss; and denoted 
it by the letter G, or rather the Greek T, gamma: 
which note being at the head of the ſcale, occaſioned 
the whole ſcale to be called by the barbarous name gamm, 
or ganimut. 
Some ſay, Guido's intention, in calling his firſt note T, 
gamm, was to ſhew that the Greeks were the inventors 
'of mulic; others, that he meant thereby to record him- 
ſelf, this being the firſt letter of his own name. 
Guido's ſcale is divided into three ſeries, or columns; 
the firſt called molle, or flat; the ſecond natural; and the 
third durum, or ſharp; as tepreſerted in the ſcheme Tab. 
Muſic, fig. 4. But, ſince his time, ſome alterations 
have been made therein. The uſe of this ſcale is, to 
make the paſſages, and tranſpoſitions, from B molle, to 
B durum, by means of the tones and ſemitones. The 
ſeries of B natural, ſtanding betwixt the other two, com- 
municates with both; ſo that, to name the chords of the 
ſcale by theſe ſyllables, if we would have the ſemi:ones 
in their natural place; viz. bc, andef; then we apply 
ut to g; and after la we go into the ſeries of B natural, 
at fa; and after la of this we return to the former at mi, 
and ſo on: or we may begin at wt in c, and paſs into the 
firſt ſeries at mi, and then back to the other at /a; by 
which means the one tranſition is a ſemitone ; viz. la, 
fa; and the other a tone la, mi. To follow the order of 
B molle, we may begin with ut in c, or f; and make 
tranſitions after the ſame manner. 
Hence came the barbarous names of gamut, a re, h mi, 
&c. But it is a perplexed work, with ſo many different 
ſyllables applied to every chord, to mark the places of 
the ſemitones; which the ſimple letters a, &, c, &c. do 
as well, and with more eaſe. 
Several alterations have been ſince made in the gammur. 
M. le Maire, particularly, has added a ſeventh note; 
viz. /i; and the Eogliſh uſually throw out both ut and 
fi, and make the other five ſerve for all; as will be ſhewn 
under the article 80LFA-ING. 

GammuT, or GAuu, is alſo the firſt or graveſt note in 
the modern ſcale of muſic; the reaſon of which is ſhewn 
under the preceding article, 

GANACHES, in the Manege, are the two bones, ene on 
each fide of the hinder part of the head, oppoſite to the 
neck, or onſet of the head, which form the lower jaw, 
and give it motion. It is in this place that the glands, 
— — of the ſtrangles, and the glanders, are 

aced. 

GANCHE, Fr. derived from the Italian ganus, hook, a 
kind of GALLOWS or gibbet uſed for the puniſhment of 
criminals in Turkey, The executioner raiſes the con- 
demned by means of a pulley, and ſuddenly ſlackening 
the rope, lets them fall on hooks of iron, which en- 
tangle and rend their bodies; in this condition they are 
left to die, and ſome have been known to languiſh for 
two or three days. 

GANG, in Sea Language, ſigniſies a crew. 

| To man a boat is called, to put a gang of men (which is 
a company) into her; they are commonly called the 
cockſwain's gang, who have the charge of her. 

GAaNnG-f/>, a name given by ſome authors to a ſmall fiſh 
caught in the German lakes, and ſent in pickle into 
many parts of the world. The more uſual name for this 
fiſh among writers is LAVARETUS. 

Tbe gang -V is a ſpecies of the carxtEGoNnuUs, diſtin- 

guiſhed by, Artedi by the name of the coregonus, with the 

upper ** longeſt and flat, and with fourteen rays iu the 
back fin. 

{z ANG, e. See Ox. 
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GanG-way is applied to all the ſeveral entrances 
or paſlages, from one part of the ſhip to the other. 
MWhatſoevet is put in any of theſe paſſages, is ſaid to he 
__— put in the gang way. See Tab. Ship, fig, 
22. 84. 94. 
Danes alſo denotes that part of a ſhip's de, both 
within and without, by which the paſſengers enter and 
depart: it is for this purpoſe provided with a ſuſficiem 
number of ſteps, or cleats, nailed upon the ſhip's ſide, near. 
Bn low as the ſurface of the water; and ſometime; 
urniſhed with a ladder, whoſe lower end projects from 
the ſhip's fide, being ſecured in this potion by iron 
braces. 
Gx, water. Set WATER-garg. 
GANGILES, or GanGaL Es, a name given by ſome to 
the lapis ®TITES, or cagle-ſtone. 
GANGLIO, GanGL1ox, in Surgery, a ſmall, hard, knotty 
tumor generally moveable, and uſually formed on the 
tendons or ligaments, in the external or internal part of 
the carpus, without any diſcolouring of the ſkin, or any 
ſenſe of pain. 
The word is Greek yayſavoy, which ſignifies the ſame. 
The tumor, when on the nerves, tendons, articulations 
or any of the membranous parts, retains its name ganglia 
every where elſe it is called nodus. . 
The cauſe of the ganz/io is a too great diſtenſion of the 
ou of the part; or the two great compreſſion ; or a 
aceration thereof: any of theſe occalion the nutritions 
juice to be there ſtopped, and retained; and even t 
exude, condenſe and haiden, into a tumour. The 
ſame effect is ſometimes alſo produced by a bruiſe, hard 
labour, or the like. Moſt authors hold the cauſe of the 
ganglia to be a very heavy viſcid pituita. 
Authors in general who have treated of the gang/ion, have 
referred it to the ciaſs of encyſted tumors, ſuppoſing it 
to be encloſed in a membranous ſack, in the manner of 
the atheromatous and ſteatomatous encyſted tumors. 
Mr, Eller, in the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy, gives 
a very different account of this tumor: he obſerved, that 
very bad ſymptoms often ſucceeded the extirpating the 
ganglion, in the way of the common encyſted tumors by 
the knife, and thence concluded, that they mult be of a 
different nature and origin from thoſe tumors. The mat- 
ter contained in the gang/ion is uſually found to be of a 
gelatinous texture, like the jelly of hartſhorn, and of no 
bad ſmell, or ſharp taſte, and the membrane which con- 
tains it always contracts itſclf at the baſe into a kind of 
neck, and is there intimately joined to, and united with 
the tendon on which it is placed. The appearance of the 
tendon, however, in the place where the ganglion ad- 
heres, never appears vitiated, nor any way dilicrent from 
other parts of it. Memoirs de Berlin, ann. 1748. p. 109. 
In order to underſtand rightly the origin of the ganglion, 
we are to conſider, that every fibre of the muſcle to 
which the tendon is aflixed, and of whoſe fihres it in- 
deed is only an elongation in a more ſtraitened form, is, 
while in the muſcle, covered with a delicate fine mem- 
brane, which leaves it as ſoon as it leaves the muſcle to 
enter the compoſition of the tendon z and that all theſe 
membranes together form the general covering of the 
tendon, which loſes itſelf in the joining of that part to 
the bone. This membrane would be rather an incum- 
brance than an uſeful covering to the tendons, if it did 
not ſeparate a limpid and viſcous juice which coats over 
the whole ſurface of the tendon, and facilitates its com- 
mon motions. Anatomiſts in general bave neglected to 
enquire into the nature and uſe of this membrane which 
covers the tendons, and therefore they have miſtaken the 
origin of the ganglion, which is not to be underſtood 
without this previous knowledge of the part to which 1t 
| is wholly owing. 
When this membrane ſuffers with the tendon any exter- 
nal violence from blows, or violent extenſions, it often 
burſts in ſome parts; and it neceſlarily follows, that the 
liquor it before contained mult eſcape through the aper- 
ture, and it after this naturally lodges itſelf in the tunica 
adipoſa of the ſkin; and as the liquor by degrees increaſes 
in quantity, this tunic, or membrane, forms a part of a 
ſack for the reception of it. As the viſcous liquor conti- 
nues to be voided through the aperture, the more ſubtile 
palis of it by degrees eſcape, and the remainder forms 
the viſcous and tough matter, which is found in opening 
the ganglion. In ſome caſes, where the rupture of the 
membrane has been incomplete, the ſurface of it riſcs, 
and forms the covering of the ſwelling z and in this cale 
repreſents the aneuriſm in an artery. 
The ganglio is ſometimes removed, and reſolved, by mere 
dry friction, long continued; and ſometimes by friction 
with ſaliva; ſome chuſe to apply a plate of lead, anon 
ed with mercury; others 45 gum ammoniac, or the 
emplaſter of vigo, with mercury. If theſe do not ſuc- 
ceed, recourſe is had to ſection. M. 


ways, 


2. E. 


— 
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Mr. Sharp hath frequently ſucceeded by making an in- 


ciſion through the whole length of the gang/ron, and at 


the ſame time dividing the ligament ot the wriſt, and 


afterwards dreſſing as in common wounds, Mr. War- 
ner gives two inſtances of his effeCtually extirpatingthem: 
he recommends cutting away part of the cyſt, and then 

.. digeſting the reſt away. 

GANGLION, in Anatomy, denotes a tumour or knot fre- 
quently found in the courſe of the nerves z for where- 
ever. any nerve ſends out a branch, or receives one from 
another, or where two nerves join together, there is ge- 
nerally a ganglion, or knot, as may be ſeen at the de- 
ginning of all the nerves of the medulla ſpinalis, and in 
many other parts of the body. The ganglions of the in- 
tercoſtal nerves, firſt diſcovered by Fallopius, are oblong 
and very hard bodies 3 and their uſes have not yet been 
ſatisfatorily aſcertained. M. Lanciſi, who has paid par- 
ticular attention to this ſubject, ſuppoſes that they are 
muſcles fu generis, and capable of dilatation and con- 
traction; and intended to impel and accelerate the ner 
vous ſpirits with ſuch additional force, as he conceive: 
to be neceſſary for producing motion in muſcles ſubjea 
to the will. * order to furniſh an idea of the {tructure 
of other ganglions, he has particularly deſcribed and de- 
lineated that of the firſt cervical ganglion. However, 
Haller, and other eminent anatomiſts, have not been 
able to diſcover this muſcular apparatus in the firſt cervi- 
cal ganglion. Beſides, ganglious, inflead of being inftru- 
ments ſubſervient to the will, are almoſt peculiar to 
nerves, diſtributed to parts, whoſe motions are altoge- 
ther involuntary. The office of ganglions has been con- 
jeCtured, both by Lanciſi and Wirflow, to be analagous 
to that of the brain, and, therefore, they have conlider- 
ed them as a kind of ſubſidiary brains formed for im- 
prefling motion on the animal ſpirits. Gang/tons are 
formed generally on nervous cords reſulting from the 
union of ſeveral different nerves; they abound with blood 
vellels, and commonly exceed in bulk that of all the 
nerves and veſſels which ſeem to compole them; and 
hence Morgagni and others have concluded, that in gan- 
glions the different nervous filaments are very intimately 
mixed, and form a nervous organization, or modifica- 
tion of the medullary ſubſtance, ſo as to ſecern new ani- 
mal ſpirits, or alter the direction of thoſe already brought 
thither, Dr Johnſon, of Kiddermiaſter, has not long 


lince publiſhed obſervations and conjectures on the {truc- 


ture and uſes of the ganglions of the nerves, With re- 
gard to their ſtructure, he conſiders them as little brains, 
or germes, of the nerves detached from them, coniiſting 
of a mixture of cortical and nervous medullary ſub- 
ſtance, nouriſhed by ſeveral ſmall blood-veſſels, in which 
various nervous filaments are collected, and here loſing 
thei: rectilinear parallel direction, ſo that a new nervous 
organization probably takes place in them. As to their 
ule, he ſuppoſes that they are inſtruments, by which the 
motion of the heart and inteſtines are, from the earlieſt 
to the Jatelt peciods of animal life, rendered uniformly 
involuntary ; or, that they are the immediate origins of 
the nerves tranſmitted to organs moved involuntarily, and 
that they ſerve to check or teſtrain our volitions from ex- 
tending to them. They are analogous to the brain in 
their office, and being ſubordinate ſprings, or eſet- 
voirs of nervous power, ſeem capable of diſpenſing it, 
long after all communication with the brain is cut off. 
From theſe ganglions, as ſubordinate brains, the vital 
organs derive their nervous power, and continue to move 
during fleep, and to the ſame cauſe, as well as 10 its 
greater irritability, the motion of the heart, continued 
longer than that of the voluntary muſcles in perfect apo- 

lexics, is aſcribed; and to the ſame cauſe, he appre- 
Sew it is alſo owing, that the heart continues to move 
even after the ſpinal marrow and the intercoſtals in their 
deſcent along the neck are cut through, ſo that animals 
have ſometimes ſurvived this experiment for thirty hours. 
Sce Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. p. 177. Art. 33. and vel. lvii. 
or Eflay on the Uſe of the Ganglions of the Nerves, 


1771. 
GANGRENE, GanGRE&NA, in Surgery, is a dangerous 
degree of inflammation, wherein the parts affected begin 
to corcupt and putrefy; or a mortification, in its incipi- 
ent (tate, while yet the part retains ſome ſenſe of pain, 
and a ſhare of the natural heat. By which this diſeaſe 
is diſtinguiſhed from a /phace/us, or thorough mortifica- 
tion, where there is no ſenſe or warmth left. 
The word is Greek, yayſpawa, derived, by ſome au 
thors, from the Paphlaganian.gangra, a goat; it being 
the character of a goat to-brouſe the graſs all around, 
without ſhifting its place. Iris juſter, perhaps, to derive 


it irom the Greek verb ypaw, Ya, manduco, abfumo, 
J eat, conſume. 


the gangrexe is a diſeaſe chiefly affeQing the ſkin and 


iat, which it.corrupts, conſumes, and turns black; and 
Vor. II. No 147. | 
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by degrees ſpreads and ſeizes the adjoining parts; and 
ifſues in a ſphacelus, which is never cured without am- 
putation. 

It ariſes from a ſtoppage, or interception, of the cireu- 
latory motion of the blood; which, by this means, fails 
to furniſh the part with the nutritious and ſpirituous 
Juices neceflary to preſerve its warmth and life. 

This interception of circulation, which is the proximate 
cauſe of the gangrene, is itſelf occaſioned divers ways; 
as by large tumours, eryſipeclaſes, great inflammations, 
violent cold, tight bandages or compreſſions, ſudden 
fluxions of ſome malignant humours, bites of venomous 
beaſts, fraQtures, wounds, and vicers ill managed, &c. 
It is diſtinguithed by the colour of the fleſh 5 which firſt 
turns pale, then duſky, or ſablivid ; and by its growing 
loofe, and abby, after being vehemently tenſe, which 
it was before, In the progreſs of the diſeaſe the part 
diſtils a fecid, diſcoloured water; and emits a cadaverous 


ſmell, 
Upon the firſt ſeizure the ſkin turns pale ; afterwards it 
becomes livid; veſications ariſe, and the colour, at 
length, changes to black; the fleſh becomes fetid, ſani- 
ous, and moiſt; then withers, and ſoon becomes inſen— 
ſible; the heat and pulſation of the part being likewiſe 
diminiſhed. Shaw. 
If, in a large wound, the tumour of the lips does not ſup- 
purate, nor any flux of matter, or inflammation, ariſe ; 
if the lips do not ſwell, or, after ſwelling, grow lank and 
flaccid again on a ſudden; it is reckoned a ſure ſign of an 
approaching gangrene. 
When a gargrene proceeds ſrom extreme cold, the part 
affected is firſt benumbed, or ſeized with a pricking 
pain : this is followed by a redneſs, which gradually 
changes to black. 
When a tight bandage is the cauſe, a flaccidity of the 
part is joined to the inſenſibil:ty thereof: when the ſcur- 
vy, it often begins in the great toe, and appears in form 
ot a blackiſh ſpot; which turns to a dry cruſt, ſucceeded 
by a ſtupor of the part, &c. When the bite of any ve- 
nomous creature 1s the cauſe, a continual fever attends, 
&c. and pain is felt in the part; which uſually brings 
8 a ſyncope, or delirium ; and puſtules ariſe about x 
ite. 
By the microſcope a gangrene has been diſcovered to con- 
tain an infinite number of little worms, ingendered in 
the morbid fleſh; and which continually. producing new 
broods, ſwarm, and over-run the adjacent parts. 
To ſtop the progreſs of the gangrene, phyſicians preſcribe, 
internally ſudorifics, and alexipharmics ; externally, 
decoctions of quick-lime, either ſimple, or with the addi- 
tion of ſulphur, mercurius dulcis, and ſpirit of wine 
camphorated. | REP 
When a gangrene ſeizes a part, the great care to be taken 
is to prevent, if poſſible, its terminating in a ſphzcelns. 
In ſtrong habits it is always proper in this caſe firſt to 
bleed largely, and repeat it as occaſion ſhall require; and 
it is a molt neceſſary ſtep in theſe caſes, to be very careful 
in the beginning, to remove all violent external cauſes of 
inflammation; as too ſtrict a bandage in wounds and 
fractures, all foreign bodies, which are accidentally 
lodged in the parts, as thorns, ſplinters, needles, and 
the like; and all improper external applications, ſuch as 
oils and plaſters, with cooling and aſtringent things; and 
eſpecially in old or weak people, to keep up the failing 
ſtrength by ſuch diet as afford good and ſuitable juices 
for nouriſhment. If the patient is weak, and in years, 
and naturally of a cold habit; eſpecially if he has loſt 
much blood, and abounds in crudities, the moſt ſuitable 
diet for him will be ſoops and broths, made of chicken, 
or meat, with mace and other ſpices boiled in them; alſo 
draughts of cordial liquors, with yolks of eggs, cinnamon 
and lugar; eggs themiclves poached and eaten ſoft; 
ſtrong jellies of calves feet, hartſhorn, and ivory ſtav- 
ings, and old and rich wines; or where the patient's 
circumſtances will not afford theſe, and nothing particu- 
lar forbids the uſe of malt liquors, fine ales not too ſtale 
may ſerve very properly. | 
With reipeCt to medicines, the proper ones are the cor- 
dial tinctures, waters, and electaries, as the confection 
of alkermes with ſpices, and other cordial ingredients 
mixed in it; and teas, made of ſage, ſcordium, and the 
like herbs, with the ſpices, or a few ſhavings of ſaflafras, 
or yellow ſaundets; for by theſe means, the ſtagnating 
blood will be greatly reſolved and attenuated, and its 
ſound and healthy parts will be retained in a due circula- 
tion, and its noxious ones diſcharged and diſſipated : it is 
alſo of ſome ſervice in thele caſes frequently to apply a» 
ſpunge dipt in Hungary water to the noſe, or to bind it to 
the wriſts, or temporal arteries: the crumbs of rye bread, 
mixed with powdered cloves, and ſteeped in ſtrong vine- 
gar, and afterwards made up -into a ball, and held 
frequently to the noſe, are alſo of no little ſervice. 
8 N | | 
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For patients who are of a more warm, ſanguine, arid bi- 
lious habit, ſoops and decoctions mixed with the acid 
. Juices of lemons, or other vegetable acids, are very pro- 
per ſtrengtheners :; as alſo barley-gruel, mixed with y- 
rup of lemons, or mulberries, or with jelly of currants, 
to be taken daily for the common drink. But in theſe 
caſes, when the heat is ſmall, and the patient weak, or 
before accuſtomed to wine, it may be allowable to mix 
a little wine with the gruel : Rheniſh is of all wines che 
molt proper on this occaſion, and a glaſs of that, or it 
neceſſary of a richer wine, may be given at proper in- 
tervals. 
The temperate or cooling medicines, commonly given 
in fevers, may alſo be adminiſtered very properly in theſe 
caſes : but above all others, the bark is generally ell-emet 
the great internal remedy in this diſorder. To theſe mult 
be added, the ſurgeon's utmolt attention in the diſcharg- 
ing the ſtagnating and corrupted blood from the parts, as 
ſoon as poſſible, and to prevent the neighbouring parts 
from being affeQed thereby ; the mes oh methods of 
doing this are, while the proper internal medicines are 
given, to make ſcarifications as occaſion ſhall direct upon 
he parts affected, with the ſcalpel ; theſe incihons are 
to be made all lengthwiſe, and very numerous on the 
part, and are to be opened to a ſufficient depth ; that not 
only the ſtagnating blood may be by that means diſcharg- 
ed; but free way may be made by thoſe openings, tor 
the ingreſs of the medicinal applications. And laſtly, 
diſcutient, balſamic, and ſtimulating fomentations and 
cataplaſms are to be with great care applied to the affected 
parts, and frequently renewed. A very excellent fomen- 
tation on theſe occaſions is made by mixing with a pint 
of lime water, three ounces of campliorated ſpirit of 
wine, with half an ounce of ſpirit of fal armoniac, or of 
ſpirit of wine, with myrrh, aloes, and ſaffron infuſed in 
it, or ſpirit of wine camphorated with a ſmall quantity 
of Venice treacle, and elixir propcictatis. A decoction 
of rue, worm wood, ſouthernwood, and camomile flowers 
alſo, with an admixture of four ounces of Venice treacle, 
and two ounces of Caſtile ſoap, and half an ounce of ſal 
gem to the quart, makes a very valuable fomenration : this 
ſhould be applied hot ſeveral times in a day, by means of 
doubled linen or woollen cloths dipped in it, and a laſt- 
ing warmth may often be ſerviceably kept, by means of a 
brick made hot by boiling water, and applied afterwards 
wrapped up in a linen cloth. 
The poor may find a cheap domeſtic remedy in the pickle 
of cabbages, or in horſe or cow duug, boiled in vinegar, 
or wine if that can be had; theſe ſhould be applied warm, 
on linen or woollen cloths, and it is much better to keep 
them hot, by means of a hot brick or tile, than to be fre- 


quently opening and expoſing the part to the airto renew | 


them. A very efficacious fomentation for a gaugrene may 
be made of ſcordium, wormwood, and ſouthernwood, 
either ſeparate or mixed and boiled in fea water, or ſalt 
water, or vinegar, Which ſhouid be applied hot ſeveral 
times a day. 
The more deſperate a gangrene is, and the nearer it ap- 
proaches to a ſphacelus, the longer and deeper the ſcari- 
fications mult be made; they may now alſo if on the legs, 
arms, &c. be made tranſverſely, as well as longitudinally, 
dowa to the quick: and afterwards the injured parts are 
to be well rubbed and wetted with warm and ſtimulating 
medicines z and afterwards a penetrating and diſcutient 
cataplaſm is to be applicd, that the blood in the vitiated 
parts may be reſtored as much as poſſible to its free and 
proper motion. A pioper cataplaſm for this purpoſe 
may be made of a few haudfuls of ſcordium, wormwood, 
feverfew, mallows, mint, and ſouthernwood, boiled in 
oxycrate to the conſiſtence of a cataplaſm and pultice, 
with half an ounce of ſal armoniac, and two ounces cf 
linſeed meal, with half an ounce of the infuſed oils of 
rue or camomile added afterwards to it ; before this cata- 
plaſm is applied to the part, it is always proper to mix 
with it a little Venice treacle, or elle ſpirit of wine cam- 
horated to increaſe its virtue. | 
if heſe applications are beſt cenewed about three times a 
day; if they arc oſtener, they expoſe the parts too much to 
the injuries from the external air by ſo frequent uncover- 
ing them; if more ſeldom, it is poſſible changes may 
happen between, with which the ſurgeon ought to have 
been timely acquainted. Care however mult be taken, 
cither by bot bricks, or ſome like means, to keep the ap- 
lications warm all the time they are on, for when ſuf- 
fered to cool upon the part, they are not only uſeleſs but 
very hurtful. Heiſt. Surgery, p. 215. 
Dr. Le Cat in his letter concerning the cure of dry gan- 
_ grenes, obſerves, that the cauſe of theſe is the want of a 
tiow of the arterial blood and ſpirits into the part affected, 
and therefore that the operation of ſcariſication is not only 
uſeleſs, but pernicious: becauſe you thus increaſe the 


icrication of the ſolids, the conltciction of the veſlels, the 


want of fluids and the exſiccation, and haſten death. The 
general indication which this diſtemper affords is to ſoften 
and relax the veſſels, and to draw thither the liquors b 
topics, whillt all internal remedies ſhould be given chat 
are capable of bringing the blood and the ſpirits ſrom the 
center to the circumference : and if this method fails 
amputation can be of no uſe; but death is inevitable. Ay 
this diſorder, he lays. ariſes from internal cauſes, its cure 
ſhoul.| be chiefly attempted by internal remedies; and he 
accordingly adminiſters cordials, diaphoretics, and ſuch 
medicines as are capable of reviving the drooping ſpirits 
and quickening the circulation even to the extremities - 
to which ſhould alſo be added medicines adapted to the 
particular habit of each patient, which may have contri. 
buted to have brought on this particular ſpecies of gan- 
grene, At the fame time emollient, attractive, external 
remedies, motlerately warmed with ſpices applied to the 
part, concur to the ſame intention, by facilitating the 
flow of blood and tpi-its : but fpirituous and aqueous to- 
pics, impregnated with volatiles and charged with ſaline 
active, and violently ſtimulating particles, and others in 
uſe in ordinary gangrenes, are to be avoided like deadly 
poiſons. . On the contrary, in humid gangrenes, it ig 
chicfly the return of the blood which is hindered and 
thereby the fluics are accumulated, that ſwell and diſtend 
the diſcaſed part: and this diſtenſion which charaQteriſes 
the humid gangrene, ſhews the neceſſity of ſcarificationg 
and evacuations : after which ſtimulating tonics ſhould 
be applied. See the recital of cafes, in which his me- 
thod has proved ſucceſsful in the Phil, Trand. vol. xlvi. 
Art. 16. 

Belloſte preſcribes the following, as the moſt efficacious 
remedy known for gargrenes ; viz. quickſilvet diflolved 
in double the quantity of ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, a 
linen cloth being dipped therein, and applied to the gan- 
grenous part. This alone, he aflures us, was ſutficient. 
If the gargrene be occalioned by an intenſe froſt, ſuow- 
water, or a linen cloth dipped in cold water, and applied 
to the part affected, Boerhaave directs as the beſt cure. 
It the gangrene proceed to an utter ſphacelation, and be 
ſeated in any of the limbs or extreme parts, recourſe mult 
be had to the operation of amputation, : 


GANGRINOS, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 


word uled for foſſiſe ſalt z Myrepſus plainly uſes it in this 
ſenſe, and Fuchſius explains it by foſſile falt, called by 
the barbarous authors ſal gemme. 


GANGUE, Germ, denotes the MATRIX of ores. 
GANGYA, inthe Materia Medica, a name by which fome 


authors call the ſeſamum, or oily purging grain. 


GANIMEDES,' in Chemiftry, a name given by ſome to 


white ſulphurs, raiſed by frequent ſublimation; theſe af- 
fected writers gave it this name from its being elevated by 
fire in the proceſs, as Ganimede is (aid by the poets a- 
mong the ancients to haye been taken up from the earth, 
and raiſed to heaven. 


GANNANAPERIDE, in Botany, a name by which ſome 


authors have called the tree which produces the famous 
Jeſuits bark. See CorTExX Peruvianus. 


GANNET, in Zoology, the name uſed in Cornwall, and 


ſome other parts ot England, for the Pelecanus Baſſanus 
of Linn:zxus, or the So/and Goosk. Mr. Ray ſuppoſed 
the Corniſh gannet to be a ſpecies of large gull; and he 
was led into this miſtake by never having an opportunity 
of ſeeing this bird, except flying ; and in the air it hasthe 
appearance of a gull. On this ſuppoſition he gave it the 
title of cataractes, a name borrowed from Atiſtotle, and 
which admirably expreſſes the rapid deſcent of this bud 
on its prey. Pennant. 


GANTLET, or GaunTLET, a large, ſtrong glove, made 


to cover the arm, or hand, of a cavalicr, armed at all 
points. x 
The word is derived of the French gantelet ; aud thay 
from gand or gant, glove. | 

The gawntlet was of iron, and the fingers plated. The 
calk and gauntlets were always borne in the ancient 
marches in ceremony. Gauntlets were not introduced 
till about the thirteenth century. | 

The gauntlet was frequently thrown, like the glove, by 
way of challenge. 


GANTLET, in Surgery, is a kind of BANDAGE for the 


hand, being a ſwathe, four or five yards long, wherewith 
_ wrap up the hand, and all the fingers, one after au- 
Otheœr. 


GAN'TLOPE, a military puniſhment. See Military Exk- 


CU TION. . 


GANTLOPE, or GAUNTLOPE, vulgarly pronoanced gaunt- 


let, is a puniſhment for felony, or ſome other heinous 
offence, in a ſhip of war. For this purpoſe the whole 
ſhip's crew is diſpoſed in two rows, ſtanding face to face 
on both ſides of the deck, ſo as to form a lane, whereby 
to go forward on one fide, and return aft on the other; 
each perſon being furniſhed with a ſmall wilted a 
c 


GAO 


4a knittle, having two or three knots upon it, The 
jo ee is then ripped naked above the wailt, and 
ordered to paſs forward between the two rows of men, 
and aft on the other fide a certain number of times, 
rarely exceeding three ; during which every perſon gives 
him a ſtripe as he runs along. This pumſhment, which 
js called running the gauntlet, is ſeldom inflicted, except 
for ſuch crimes as will naturally excite a general antipa- 
thy among the ſeamen. : 
GANYMEDE, Tayuundn;, a term lately come in uſe to 
expreſs a catamite, or bardacio. See SODOMY. 
The expreſſion takes its riſe from a young beautiful Tro- 
jan ſhepherd, thus called, whom Jupiter raviſhed, or 
tarried off, by his eagle, or rather by himſelf, under the 
figure of an eagle, as he was hunting upon mount Ida; 
and made him Him his cup-bearer, in the place of Hebe; 


who, having made a falſe ſtep, and ſpilt her liquor, was | 


ut of that oſſice. 

1 that the _ who raviſhed Ganymede was 
Tantalus, king of Phrygia 3 the eagle expreſſed the 
{wiftneſs wherewith he was carried off. 

The ſtatue of Ganymede was tranſported from Greece to 
Rome, and ſet up in the temple of Peace; and to this 
Juvenal refers, when he ſays, | ; 
Nuper enim repeto fanum I/idis, et Ganymedem hic facis. 

GAOL, a priſon, or place of legal confinement. 

The word is formed of the French geole; and that of the 
arbarous Latin geola, gaola, gayola, a cage; whence the 
— ſtill call a bird · cage gayolle. The gaoler, geolier, 
was called gaularins, and cajularius. Scaliger derives the 
word gaoler from janicularius. And ſome Latin authors 
call him commentarienſis, becauſe he keeps a regiſter, or 
liſt, of all thoſe under his cuſtody. 
Every county hath two gae/sz one for debtors, which 
may be any houſe where the ſheriff pleaſes; the other 
for the peace and matters of the crown, which is the 
unty gaol. 3 
if a a be out of repair, inſufficient, &c. the juſtices 
of the peace in the quarter ſeſſions may agree with work- 
men for rebuilding or repairing it; and by warrant un- 
der their hands and ſeals, order the ſum agreed ypon to 
be levied upon the ſeveral hundreds and diviſions in the 
county by a proportionate rate. 10 & 11 W. III. cap. 
19. See PR180N-breaking. 

Gaor delivery. See JU3TICE. : 

GAOLER, is the maſter of a priſon; one that hath the 
cuſtody of a place where priſoners are kept. Sheriffs 
muſt make ſuch gaolers for whom they will anſwer : but 
if there is a default in the gao/er, action lies againſt him 
for an eſcape, &c. 2 Inſt. 592. In common caſes the 
ſheriff or gaoler are chargeable at the diſcretion of the 
— though the ſheriff is moſt uſually charged. Wood's 

nſt, 6. . 

By 8 od 9 W. III. cap. 27. marſhal and warden taking 

any reward to connive at priſoners eſcape, forfeits 500/. 

and his ſaid office, and is for ever after incapable of hold- 

ing ſuch office. The office of marſhal of the king's 
bench, and warden of the Fleet, ſhall be executed by 
thoſe who have the inheritance of the ſaid priſons, or 
their deputies, &c. By 3 Geo. I. cap. 15. no one ſhall 

urchaſe the office of gav/er, or any other office pertain- 

ing to the high ſheriff, under pain of 500 . 

Where a gal is broken by thieves, the gaoler is anſwer- 

able; not if it be broken by enemies. 3 Inſt. 52. It is 

enaCted by 22 and 23 Car. II. owns 20, that the rates of 
tees and government of priſons be ſigned by the lord 
chief juſtices, &c. and hung up in every gao!, fairly 
written; and alſo, that felons and priſoners for debt ſhall 
not be lodged together. No fees ſhall be taken by gaolers 
of priſoners, but ſuch as are allowed by law; and the 
judges, are to ſettle the ſame: alſo the judges may 
determine petitions againſt the extortions of gao/ers, bai- 

liffs, &c. 2 Geo. II. cap. 22. 18 Geo. II. cap. 13. 

The abuſes of gaolers and ſheriff's officers towards the 

unfortunate perſons in their cuſtody, are well reſtrained 

and guarded againſt by ſtat, 32 Geo. II. cap. 28. 

Gaolers are not juſtified by law in fettering a priſoner, 

unleſs he is unruly, or has attempted an eſcape. 2. Inſt. 

31, 3 Inſt. 34. The humane language of our ancient 


aw-givers is, Cuſtodes pænam fibi commiſſorum non au- 


cant, nec eos torqueant z ſed omni ſævitia remota, pretate- 

wy adhibita, judicia debite exequantur. Flgt. lib. i. cap. 
20. 

Gaol fever. See Hosp1TAL fever. 

GAONS, a certain order of Jewiſh doctors, who appeared 

in the Eaſt, after the cloſing of the Talmud. The word 
Zaons ſignifies excellent, ſublime; as in the divinity ſchools 
we formerly had irrefragable, ſublime, reſolute, angelic, 

and ſubtile doors. The gaons ſucceeded the Sebu- 
twans, or Opiners, about the beginning of the ſixth cen- 
tury. Chanan Meiſchtia was the head and firſt of the 
excellents; he reſtored the academy of Pandebita, which 
had been ſhut up for the ſpace of thirty years. 
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GA AB, and AT n, names given by Avicenna to the 
RGILors, or wild oat. 

GARAGAY, in Zoology, the name of a rapacious bird of 
Mexico, of the ſize of our kite; its head and the tips of 
its wings are white; it makes but ſhort flights; it is very 
fond of the eggs of tortoiſes and crocodiles, and hunts 
the places where they have buried them in the ſands. 

GARATRONIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foſ- 
file body, commonly ſuppoſed the ſame with the bufo- 
nites, but very improperly ; the only juſt account of it is 
that of Ferrante Imperato, who tells us, that it is a pur- 
ple ſlone with variegations of a gold yellow, diſpoſed in 
the manner of the veins of many ſorts of marble; and 
that the Perſians, and many of the eaſtern people, cut it, 
into the handles of their ſabres. It appears by this de- 
ſcription to be a kind of jaſper ; and is very improperly 
confounded with the bufonites, a fmall ſtone fit only to 
be worn in rings. 


GARB, a name given by the Moors to an African ſpecies 
of willow. 

GARBE, in Heraldry, a repreſentation of a ſheaf of corn, 
or other grain; ſometimes borne in coat-armour, to ſig- 
nify ſummer, or the month of Auguſt; as the bunch of 
grapes denotes autumn. 

GARBLER of ſpices, an officer of great antiquity in the city 
of London, who is empowered to enter any ſhop, ware- 
houſe, &c. to view and ſearch drugs, &c. and to garble 

and cleanſe them. | 

GARBLES, the duſt, ſoil, or filth, fevered from good 
ſpice, drugs, &c. 

GARBLING of ſpices, drugs, &c. is the cleanſing it from 
the droſs and duſt, mixed therewith, and ſevering the 
good from the bad. ; 
The word comes from the Italian garbellere, to habe. 

GARBLING of bow-/taves, is the ſorting or culling out the 
good from the bad. 


1 in a Ship, is the firſt ſeam next to the 
eel. 


mY R N D-plank, in a Ship, the firſt plank faſtened on the 
eel. 


GARCINIA, in Botany, See ManGovusTaANn. 

GARCON, or Gaso0n, a French term, literally Ggni- 
fying a boy, or male child, any time before his mar- 
riage. t 
It is alſo applied to divers inferior officers, among uy 
called grooms, gargiones. Thus all the ſervants in the 
French king's chambers, wardrobe &c. who do the leſſer 
offices thereof under the proper officers, are called gor- 
gons de la chambre, de la garderobe, Ec. 

GARD. See GuARrD. 

GaRD, raviſbment de. See RAVISHMENT. 

GaRD. Corps de GarRDE, See Cores. 

GARDANT, in Heraldry, See GUAaRDANT. 

GARDECAUT, or Gard Du Cob, in a watch, that 
which (tops the fuſee, when wound up, and for that end 
is driven up by the ſtring. Some call it guard-coct ; 
others guard du gut. 

GARDEN, an incloſure, or plot of ground, curiouſly cul- 
tivated, and furniſh:d with variety of plants, flowers, 
fruits, &c. 
Gardens are diſtinguiſhed into flower-gardens, fruit-gar= 
dens, and kitchen-gardens; the firſt are for pleaſure, and 
ornament, and, theretore, are placed in the moſt conſpi- 
cuous parts, the two latter are for ſervice, and there- 
fore made in more obſcure and retired places. Theſe 
were formerly diſtinct, but they are now generally united: 
becauſe they both require a good ſoil and expolure, and 
are equally placed out of the view of the houſe. 
The principal things to be conſidered with reſpect to a 
pleaſare garden, are the ſituation and expoſure, the ſoil, 
water, proſpect, and the method of deſigning or laying 


it out. 


As to ſituation, it ſhould be neither too high nor too low 
for the winds in one of theſe extremes, and the damps 
and vermin in the other, are equally to be avoided. The 
ſides of a hill are always the molt eligible; and if the 
declivity be eaſy, and there are ſprings of water for ſup- 
plying fountains, canals, and caſcades, and for fertili- 
Zing the W valleys, the ſituation is peculiarly ex- 
cellent. Gardens on level ground have their advantages, 
and are leſs expenſive; but they want proſpect, and ſe- 
veral other agreeable circumſtances that attend thoſe on 
the ſides of hills, not too ſteep, See Exyosure. 
The ſecond article, or the ſoil, is greatly to be regarded, 
as it is not poſſible to make a good garden when this is 
bad. Great expences may be incurred in meliorating the 
ound ; and when that;is done, the advantages of it wilt 
loft in a little time; nay, where three feet of good 
earth have been laid over the whole ſarface of the garden, 
when the trees have been rooted enough to ſtrike into the 
natural bottom, the whole plantation has been known to 
dwindle away. Places naturally producing heath and 
thillles are to be rejected ; and when the ae 
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o be ſtubbed, and Ronted, it is an ill omen. When the | 


graſs grows well, and there is not leſs than three ſeet 
earth, gardens are ſure to ſucceed. The ground malt not 
be too tony, nor of all things a hard ſtiff clay, which is 
molt to be avoided of all foils for gardening. A deep, 
rich, black mould, is beſt for plants; fandy land is warm 
and forward, and good for flowers; chalky land is cold 
and backward ; but both may be corrected and jmproved 
by compoſts of different kinds, ſuited to their reſpetlive 
qualitics, A third requiſite is water, without which a 
garden muſt ſuffer extremely in droughts ; beſides the 
uſefulneſs of it in forming ornamental canals, caſcades, 
&c. To theſe may be added a very advantageous and 
. though not abſolutely neceſſary thing, the proſ- 
pect of a pleaſant country. A garden planted in a low 
place, without any kind of proſpect, will not only be diſ- 
agreeable, but unwholeſome. With regard to the me- 
thod of defigning and laying out a pleaſure garden, it 
may be obſerved, that the area of a handſome garden 
may take up thirty or forty acres, not more, and the fol- 
lowing rules ſhould be obſerved in the diſpoſition of it. 
There ſhould always be a defcent from the houſe to the 
garden of not fewer than three ſteps; this will render 
the houſe more dry and wholeſome, and the proſpect on 
entering the garden more extenſive. 

The brit thing preſenting itfelf to view in a pleaſure 
garden ſhould be an open lawn of graſs, whote extent 
1hould be proportioned to that of the garden; in a Jarge 


garden it ſhould not be leſs than fix or eight acres; but in | 


ſmaller gardens the width of it ſhould be conſiderably 
more than the front of the houſe, and its depth about 
one half more than the width. The figure of this lawn 
need not be regular; and if on the ſides there are trees 
planted irregularly by way of open grove, ſome of which 
may he planted forwarder upon the lawn than others, 
whereby the regularity of the lawn will be broken, the 
garden will more reſemble nature; for it ſhould be al- 
ways conlidered, that a garden is only a natural {pot of 
ground dreſſed and ornamented. 

The great art in laying out gardens is to adapt the ſevera 
parts to the natural poſition of the ground, fo as to have 
as little earth to remove as poſſible. Inftead of leveling 
hills in order to form large terraces, ſtiff ſlopes and ever; 
parterres, or ſinking of hollows, and raiſing of hills, it 
is much better only to ſmooth and well turf the furtace 
of the ground, which would have a more pleaſing eilect, 
and be attended with a lefs expence of time and money. 
The garden ſhould be encompaſſed with a dry gravel 
walk, for the convenience of walking in damp weather. 
This walk may lead through the diftecent plantations, 
winding about gently in an eaſy natutal way, which is 
much preſerable to long ſtrait walks. However, the 
turns ſhould be few and concealed, and ſo contrived as 
io lead into fhade as ſoon as poſſible, and into ſome plan- 
tations of ſhrubs for ſhelter ; for without ſhade and ſhel- 
ter no garden can be pleaſing. When the boundaries 
vi the garden are fenced with walls or pales, they ſhould 
be bid by plantations of flowering ſhrubs, intermixed 
with laurels, and other evergreens. In fituations where 
there is a good ſupply of water, it may be conducted 


through the garden in ſtreams or rivulets, and theſe, if | 


they are formed with judgment, will have a better ef- 
{eCt, and be much more falubrious and refreſhing than 
large ponds or canals of flagnant water, which render 
the air damp and unhealthy. If wildernefles are de- 
Fgncd, they ſhould not be cut into ſtars, and other ridi- 
eulous figures, nor ſormed into mazes or labyrinths, but 


the walks thovid be noble, aud ſhaded by tall trees; and | 
the ſpaces of the quarters planted with flowering fhrubs | 


and grergteens; and on the ſides of the walks may be 
ſcattered hardy forts of flowers, which will thrive with 
little care. 
near the boufe, but a communication and underſhade 
may be made between them and the houſe by open 
groves, Buildings properly and ſparingly introduced, 
{iatues and vaſes not placed too near each other, foun- 
tains and caſcades, &c. where a conftant ſupply of wa- 
ter can be obtained, will greatly contribute to the orna- 
nent of a plealure garden. When the ground is natu- 
rally even, with gentle aſcents and declivities, theſe 
may oc ſo managed as to be rendered great beauties: for 
this purpoſe the inequalities of rhe ground ſhould net be 
cut into regular tiff flopes and amphitheatres, but be 
properly planted with clumps or trees of ſhrubs, and the 
floping tales ſmoothed aud left in their natural pofition: 
In forming a new garden, or altering the diſpoſition of 
zn old one, great care ſhould be taken to preſerve all the 
d trees, wherever they cau be rendered either ufeful 
or ornamental: the trees or hrubs that are introduced 
ſhould alſo be adapted to the ſituation and foil of the 
arden, and be allowed ſufficient reom, Before a garden 
ts plat.nod cut, it hould be confideced what it will be in 


— 


'Theſe wilderncfles ſhould not be ſituated too 


* 
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twenty or thirty years time; when the trees and ſhrbbs 


are grown up and ſpread ;z and the general diſtributi 
the parts pf" 0h ſhould be 2 —— by Wie pre. 
peCt, ag well as by the ſit nation of the ground. Epe 
great art of „ is to adapt the plan to the ſituation 

to make the moſt of the inequalities of the ground 10 
proportion the number and ſorts of trees and ſhrubs to 
each part of the garden, and to ſhut out from the view 
of it, no objects that either are or may be made orna 

mental. Milter, Ls | 
Fhe chief furniture of pleaſure gardens are, parterres 

viſtas, glades, groves, compartiments, quincunces, ver- 
dont hells, arbour-work, mazes, labyrinths, fountains 

cabinets, caſcades, canals, terraces, &c. See each ut 
der its proper article. 


Ganven, kitchen. There are certain general rules always 


to be obſerved in making a kitchen-garden, which will 
render it much cheaper and more convenient than if un- 
dertaken at a venture, without the conſideration of them 

It ſhould always be placed behind a houſe, that it may 
be both ſhcliered and kept out of ſight, and always ſhould 
be as near as may be to the ſtables, that the dung ma 

be ready, and coſt no great labour nor expence in cat- 
riape. A ſquare or oblong is the beſt figure for the 
ground, but this is not neceflary, fince all irregularities 
may be hic by the quarters. The foil mult neither be 
very wet nor very dry, nor too (lift; and if there are 
any rifir.zrs in any part of the ground, they are by no 
means to be levelled, as they will be of great uſe for dif. 
ferent crops of ſeveral things. This garden muſt be fully 
expoſed to the fun, and by no means overſhadowed by 
trees. See Exposunt, The quantity of ground is to be 
proportioned to the ſize of the ſamily which it is to ſup- 
ply ; for a fmall one, an acre of ground will be enough 

and there ſeldom requires more than three or four acres. 
It ſhould be walled all round with walls twelve feet high 
for the reception of fruit trees, and the ground, when 
the [oi] is ſtrong and ſtiff, ſhould be plougbed or dug vp 
i|;ree or four times before any thing is planted in it; and 
if 1t be thrown up in ridges to receive the froſt in winter, 
this will be of great ſervice to meliorate and looſen its 


parts, 


In this caſe it muſt alſo be manured with ſea-coal aſhes, 
the cleanſing of the itreets of large towns, or ſea-ſand, 
and alto with rotten wood, and decayed and putrified ve- 
getables. On the contrary, if it be light and warm, it 
muſt be manured with rotten neat's dung ; and if horſe- 
DUNG be uſed, it mult be always very well rotted firſt, 
The foil muſt be at leaſt two Feet deep, and there myſt 
be a fupply of water, which, if it can be contained in 
baſons, or reſervoirs, will be very convenient and ad- 
vantageous. | 
In the planting a fruit or kitchen-garden, if the foil be a 
hungry gravel, or ſand, Mr. Switzer directs the holes 
where the trees are to be planted, to be dug two feet 
deep, and three or four over, and filled with rotten 
horſes or cows dung, mixed with rich monld. 
As ſoon as the walls are built, the firſt thing to be done 
is the laying out of the borders under them, which ſhould 
be at leaſt eight or ten feet broad; and on thoſe which 
are expoſed to the ſouth, the early crops are to be plant- 
ed, and the later on choſe to the north, 
The trees being taken out of the nurſery, the biggeſt 
roots are to be ſhortened to about fix inches; all the 
ſmall fibres to be taken off, and the head to be pruned, 
ſo as not to leave above two branches; and thoſe not 
above fix inches long. 
The wall-trees are to be placed as far from the wall as 
my be, that there may be the more room for the roots 
to ſpread ; then filling up the whole with mould, there 
remains nothing but to ſecure the roots from the winter's 
froſt, by covering the ſpot with ſtraw, fern, dung, &c. 
and in ſummer from the ſun by ſand and pebble ſtones. 
For trees planted in borders the common practice is to 
make a treach by the wall-ſide, two ſeet broad, and as 
many deep ; this trench they fill with old dung, mixed 
with earth lightly laid, near as high as the borders are 
intended to be, and then trodden down to half the height, 
in the places where the trees are intended to be. It is 
prudent to plant the trees ſhallow, and to raiſe the earth 
about them; eſpecially in a wet, clayey foil. See FRUIT- 
trees and PLANTING, 
It is an obſervation of ſome importance, that wall-tregs 
and fruits thrive beſt when the walks that run parallel to 
them are gravel; more of the rays of the fun being 
thereby reſſected to them, than if they were graſs. Add, 
that no ſort of tall trees are to be ſuffered to grow in any 
of the oppoſite borders, or intermediate ſpaces, ſo that 
their ſhade might teach to the ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth-welt 
walls. The places near the walls are moſt advantage- 
ouſly filled with Dw a&F-trees. 
No large or deep rooting plants ſhould ever be ſet y 
| e 


the. roots of the wall-fruit trees, but the beans and peas, 
required to be early, ſhould be planted on the other parts 
of the garden, and ſlieltered by moveable reed-liedges, 
which will ſcreen and forward them as well as the walls. 
The next thing to be done, is the laying out the ground 
into quarters. Theſe ſhould never be too ſmall, but in 
a little garden it is better have only a few of them. 
They muſt be ſurrounded with ESP ALIERS of fruit-trees, 
and have walks tufted between them, which in a ſmall 
garden ought to be fix feet wide; in a large one, ten ; 
and on each fide the walk there ſhould be allowed a bor- 
der of three or four feet broad, between its edge and the 
eſpaliers. On theſe borders ſmall ſallading, or any thing 
that does not remain long, nor root deep, is proper to be 
ſown. If the walks are covered with lime-rubbiſh or 
ſand, inſtead of being turfed, it will be an advantage to 
the fruit in the eſpaſiers, though it takes off from che 
beauty of the garden. The beſt figure for the quarters is 
either, a ſquare, or an oblong ; but when the nature of 
the ground does not admit this, they may be triangular, 
or of any other form. The ground in theſe quarters 
ſhould never be ſown or occupied by the ſame crop, for 
two years together; and when any part of the ground 19 
not uſed, it ſhould be trenched up in ridges, to receive 
the better the benefit of the dews and frolt. 
In one of the quarters which is neareſt the ſtables, and 
is moſt defended from bad weather, ſhould be the beds 
for cucumbers, melons, and other productions of the hot- 
bed; and it is a very good method to ſurround that part 
with a reed-hedge, which both ſhelters and hides the beds 
from ſight. This ſquare ſhould always be large enough 
for the beds of two years. 
The moſt important points of culture and management 
are the well digging and manuring the ſoil, and the giv- 
ing a proper diltance to each plant. The quarters and 
dunghills are both alſo to be kept clear of weeds z for it 
they are ſuffered to ſcatter their ſeeds on the dunghills, it 
is in vain to root them out of the garden, as they will be 
continually renewed fromthence. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 
Robbing garden and orchards of fruit growing in them, 
ſtealing underwoods and hedges, and ſtealing or deſtroy- 
ing any turnips, or the roots of madder, when growing, 
are puniſhable criminally, by whipping, ſmall fines, im- 
riſonment, and' ſatisfaction to the party wronged, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offence, by the ſtatutes 43 
Eliz. cap. 7- 15 Car. II. cap. 2. 23 Geo. II. cap. 26. 
and 31 Geo. II. * 35. And by ſtat. 6 Geo. III. cap. 
36. and cap. 48. the ſtealing by night of any trees, or 
of any roots, ſhrubs, or plants, to the value of gs. is 
made felony in the principal aiders and abettors, and in 
the purchaſers, knowing the ſame to be ſtolen; and the 
ſtealing of any timber-trees, as oak, beech, cheſuut, wal- 
nut, aſh, elm, cedar, fir, aſp, lime, ſycamore, and birch, 
and of any root, ſhrub, or plant, by day or night, is li- 
able to pecuniary penalties for the two firſt offeaces, and 
for the third is a felony, liable to tran{portatien for ſe- 
ven years. 
GARDENS, pendant, or hanging. See PENSILES Herti. 
GARDENIA, Cape jaſmine, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia claſs : the ſtyle is elevated, and com- 
poſed of two lobes; the calyx is divided into vertical 
ſegments, and the fruit is a polyſpermous berry. There 
is only one ſpecies. 
GARDENING, Horticulture, the art of cultivating a 


garden. 


Gardening has, in all ages, been eſteemed an employ- 


ment worthy, the greateſt heroes and philoſophers; the 
emperor Diocleſian, at Salona, and Epicurus and Me- 
trodorus, at Athens, have ennobled the art beyoud all 
encomium. We 
Coctzius, ſuperintendant, of Lubeck, printed a diſſerta- 
tion in 1706, intitled, Kroiss, ſeu de Eruditis Hor- 
torum cultoribus, of the learned men who have loved 
and cultivated gardens : among which number he ranks 
Adam, Gregory Nazianzen, vt. Auguſtine, Pliny, and 
Cicero; nor ſhould he have forgot the elder Cato, De- 
mocritus, Plato, and his academy, 

The fieur le Noſtre firſt carried gardening to any thing of 
perſeCtion ; M. la Quintinie has gone yet farther; nor 
have our own countrymen. been wanting to its improve- 
ment; as London, Wiſe, Bradley, rence, Fair- 
child, Miller, Brown, &c. 

M. Fatio has lately applied mathematical reaſoning to 
ardening; and ſhewn how to make the beit uſe of the 
un's rays in gardens. 

The principal, operations in gardening are planting, tranſ- 

planting, engrafting, inoculating, pruning, ſowing, &c. 

all which ſee under their proper articles. 

Other particulars relating to the art of gardening, ſce un- 

der PINCHING, VARIEGATION, NURSERY, SEED, 


GREEN-BOUSE, Hor- ED, FRULT-TREE, DWARE, 
SALLET, &c. ; 
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GARDENING, in Folcanry. To garden a hawk, is to put 
her on a turf of graſs; to cheat her. 
Some alſo uſe the ſame phraſe. for; the 
ing, or letting her ly at large. 

GARDEROBE. See WarD-RoBE: 

GARDEYN. Sce GAR DIAN. 

GARDIAN, See GuarDian. E | 

GARDON, in /chthyology, the name of a fiſh of the roach 
kind, ſuppoſed by many not to differ in any thing eſſen- 
tial from the common roach of the Engliſh rivers : ſome 
authors call it the garden saR Gus, and cephalus; others 

 LFEUCISCUS, 

GARDUS, in Tchthyology, a name given by ſome writers 
on fiſhes to that kind of cyprinus called by Geſner, and 
others, the ſargus. See GarDoN and CyYerINvUSs: 

GARE, in our Oli /Y;iters, a coarſe wool, full of ſtaring 


hairs, ſuch as grow about the ſhanks of ſheep. 31 Edw. 
HI. cap. 8. 


GAR-FISH. See Esox and Acvs. : 

GARGANEY, in Ornithology, anas qverquedula of Lin- 
neus, the name of a ſreſh-water fowl of the duck kind; 
it is fomewhat larger than the teal, but very like it in 
ſhape. Its beak, legs, and ſcet, are of a deep lead co- 
lour; the upper part of the head is duſky, but it has on 
each fide a white ſtreak drawn from, the eyes to the back 
part of the head; the throat and lower part of the 
neck are variegated with white and a reddiſh brown; 
juſt under the beak it has a black ſpot; the breaſt is 
beautifully variegated with tranſverfe undulated lines of 
black, and a duſky brown; the belly is white or yel- 
lowiſh. The female is ſmaller than the male, and has 
not the bright colours about the head which are fo 
beautiful in that. It has an obſcure white mark over 
the eye, and the reſt of the plumage is of a browniſh aſh- 
colour. Theſe birds are in many places called the ſum- 

mer teal. 

GARGARISM, GAR E, in Madicne, a liquid ſorm of 
remedy, for ditorders in the mouth, gums, throat, 
&C. 

Ihe word is Greek Tazyapioua. formed. of yaplagituy, 
collure, to waſh. Or the Hebrew garghera, the throat. 
Gargarijms are compoſed of honey, ſalt, ſyrups, ſpirits, 
vinegar, waters, and decoctions; and produce their ef- 
fects by cleanſing, lubricating, &c. the parts. 
Gargles are peculiarly uſeful in fevers and ſore throats ; 
and they have this advantage above many other medi- 
cines, that they are eaſily procured and prepared: an 
uleful gargle for ſoftening and cleaning the mouth may 
be made with a little barley-water and honey, acidulated 
with vinegar. Gargle bear different appellations accord- 
ing to the uſes to which they are applied. An attenuat- 
ing gargle, made by mixing fix ounces of water with one 
ounce of honey and a dram and a half of nitre, or by add- 
ing an ounce of honey and half an ounce of ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac to the emollient gargle, may be uſed in the 
inflammatory quinſey or in fevers, for cleaning the tongue 
and fauces, A good gargle for this purpoſe may be made 
with ſtrong ſage tea, ſweetened with honey and ſharpened 
with vinegar. The common gargle, made by mixing bx 
ounces of roſe water with half an ounce of ſyrup of clove 
July-flowers acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol, x Bart the 
tongue and fauces, and ſerves alſo for a gentle repellent. 
The detergent gargle, prepared by mixing a pint of the 
emollient gargle with an ounce of tincture of myrrh and 
two ounces of honey, ſerves to cleanſe exulcerations and 
to promote the excretion of tough viſcid ſaliva. The 
emollient gargle, made by boiling an ounce of marſhmallow 
100ts, and two or three figs in a quart of water till near 
one half of it be conſumed, and ſtraining out the liquor, 
is beneficial in fevers, when the tongue and fauces are 
rough and parched, to ſoften theſe parts and promote the 
diſcharge of the ſaliva. Sir John Pringle recommends a 
decoCtion of figs in milk and water, with the addition of 
ſal ammoniac, as an uſeſul gargle in the inflammatory 
quinſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces. 

GARGET, a liſcate of cattle, conſiſting in a ſwelling of 
the throat and the neighbouring parts; to prevent which, 
bleeding in the ſpring is recommended. | 

GARGIL, a diſtemper in geeſe, which by ſtopping the 
head frequently proves mortal. Three or four cloves of 
garlic, beaten in a mortar. with ſweet butter, and made 
into little balls, and given the creature faſting, are the or- 
dinary cure. 

GARHANA, in {hthyslogy, a name by which ſome bave 
called a large Braſilian fiſh, of the ſhape of aur carp, 
more uſually known among authors by its Braſilian name 
ACARAATA. | 

GARICON, in the Material Medica, a name given by the 

Arabian writers to the drug called agaric by. the an- 
cients. 

but what 


The Arabians have ſaid nothing of this drug, 
from the Greek of Diole 


giving ker an airs 


they have trauſcribed from the G arides and 
. LO -- 
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vihers; it is certain however from the concurrent teſti- 
mony of all the ancients, as to the form, nature, and 
virtues of aGAR1C, that theirs was not the ſame ſubſtance 
which we call by this name, 


The ancients knew two kinds of what they called agaric : 


they diſtinguiſhed theſe by the common terms of male 
and female : the male was a root reſembling the filphium, 


of a cubit long, and of an inch or two in diameter; the 


female was the corrupted wood of certain trees, particu- 
larly of the cedar, and other odoriferous woods. 


Pliny makes it indeed the decayed wood of the oak, which 


ſhines like fire in the dark, and calls it a fungus, but this 
was not the agaric of the Greeks. 
The female agaric, or the decayed wood of the cedar, 
was what they gave as an antidote and cordial ; the male, 
or, as others called it, the black agaric, was poiſonous. 
Dioſcorides places it among the poiſonous roots, and Avi- 
cenna condemns it, as hard and unfit for internal uſe ; 
the other, or female agaric, being ſoft, friable, and tender. 
When it was thus in a great degree, however, it was con- 
demned by the more accurare writers; and Dioſcorides, 
in particular, condemns the agarics of Cilicia and Galatia 
as too friable, and of no value: ſo that they ſeemed to 
fix upon a proper ſtage in the decay, as the neceſſary 
ualification of good agaric, 
GARIDELLA, ſo named by Tournefort in honour of Dr. 
Garidel, profeſſor of phyſic at Aix in Provence, in Bo— 
tany. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath no petals, 
but five oblong equal neCtariums occupy their place, 
which are bilabiate; it has eight or ten awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, which are ſhorter than the empalement; in the 
centre are ſituated three compreſſed germina, which be- 
come three oblong compreſſed capſules with two valves, 
incloſing ſeveral ſmall ſeeds, We know but one /pectes 
of this genus, 
GARLAND, an ornament for the head, made in manner 
of a crown or chaplet. 
The word is formed of the French guirla»de, and that of 
the barbarous Latin, garlanda, or Italian gu end. Me- 
nage traces its origin from gyrus, through gyr»/ors to gy- 
9 gyrlandum, ghirlandum; and at length ghirianza, 
and guirlande; ſo that guirlane, and garlind, are de- 
ſcended, in the ſixth or ſeventh degree, from gyrus. 
Hicks rejects this derivation, and brings the word from 
 gardel handa; which in the northern languages, ſignify, 
a noſegay artfully wrought with th: hand. 
Garlands are a ſort of chaplets, made of flowers, feathers, 
or even of precious ſtones, but eſpecially of flowers ; to 
which the word, in our language, is more immediately 
appropriated. Janus paſſes in antiquity tor the inventor 
| of garlands. Athen. Dipnoſ. lib. xv. 
GARLANDS alſo denote ornaments of flowers, fruits, and 
leaves, intermixed ; anciently much ufed at the gates of 
temples, where feaſts or ſolemn rejoicings, were held; 
or at any other places where marks of public joy and 
gaiety were deſired; as at triumphal arches, tourna- 
ments, &c. Garland or feſtoons, were alſo put on the 
heads of victims, in the ancient heathen ſacrifices. St. 
Paulinus, in his poem on St. Felix, does not forget the 
garlands, and crowns of flowers, placed at the door of the 
church, and on the tomb of that ſaint. 
The Italians have a ſort of artificers called Feſaroli; whoſe 
office is to make garlands, or feſtoons, and other deco- 
rations for feaſts. 
GARLAND, in a Si, denotes a collar of ropes, wound 
about the head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds 
from galling. 
GARLAND is alſo a ſort of net, whoſe opening is extended 
by a wooden hoop of ſufficient fize to admit a bowl or 
platter within it. It is uſed by the ſailors as a locker or 
cupboard to contain their proviſions, being hung up to 
the deck within the birth, where they commonly meſs 
between decks. 
GARLAND, Shot, is a piece of timber nailed horizontally 
along the ſhip's ſide from one gun port to another, and 
uſed to contain the round ſhot ready for charging the 
great guns in battle. For this purpoſe it is furniſhed 
with ſeveral ſemi-globular cavities, correſponding to the 
ſize of the cannon balls contained in it. 
GARLICK, Allium, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flowers are 
included in one common ſpatha, and are compoſed of fix 
oblong erect petals, and fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, of the 
length of the petals, and crowned with oblong ſummits; 
the germen, which ſupports a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an 


acute ſtigma, becomes a three=cornered capſule, opening 


into three parts, having three cells, filled with roundiſh 
" ſeeds, There are nineteen ſpecies, 


GAR 


of June, the leaves of the firſt ſort ſhould be tied in 
knots, to prevent their ſpindling or running to ſeed 
which will greatly enlarge the bulb, In the middle f 
July the leaves will begin to wither and decay, at whi h 
time they ſhould be taken out of the ground, and hin 
up in a dry room, to prevent their rotting, and ma be 
thus preſerved for winter uſe. The roots of the loco d 
ſort may be left in the ground till the leaves are dec; ed 
and their bulbs may then be taken up and dried. * 
Garlick is an extremely active and penetrating medicine 
It is of the number of thoſe roots which ought alwa to 
be uſed freſh and full of juice, not dried ; ſome elle 

it the greateſt of all alexipharmics. To warm and fl. 
mulate the ſolids, attenuate thick humours, and refit "i 
trefaction, are its primary virtues: on this account it is 
improper in hot hilious conſtitutions; but in cold ſlu 2 
gliſh, phlegmatie habits, it proves a ſalutary and power. 
ful corroborant, expectorant, diuretic, and fſudorific 
The German phyſicians frequently carry a clove of 
lick in their mouths, when they viſit patients in mali 
nant fevers ; with us it is more in uſe among country peg. 
ple than in the ſhops. They give a decoction of garlick 
in milk, as a remedy for worms, and alſo in the colic 
and in ſuppreſſions of urine. Its moſt conſtant uſe, how. 
ever, is in aſthmas, and catarrhous diſorders of the breaſt 
in which it promotes expectoration. It has likewiſe been 
found ſerviceable in the beginning of dropſies, and for 
preventing a new accumulation of water, after evacua- 
tion. Sydenham relates, that he has known the dropſy 
cured by the uſe of garlick alone. 
Whatever may be the virtues of garlich, it ought to be 
uſed in ſmall doſes, and that not too frequently, becauſe 
if long continued, it is apt to heat and inflame the vil. 
Cera, | 

Garlick is ſometimes employed externally, in unguents 
and lotions, as an antiſeptic and diſcutient ; and is fre- 
quently an ingrevent in the ſtimulating epithems, applied 
to ihe ſoles of the feet, in the low ſtage of acute diſtem- 
pete, for raiſing the pulſe, and relieving the head; and 
it is much commended by Sydenham for this purpoſe. 
The ois loſe conſiderably of their weight by drying; 
ſo that fix grains dry may be looked upon as equivalent 
to ſif cen grains of the freſh root. The freſh root yields, 
on exprellion, about a fourth of its quantity of a very 
viſcid, glutincus juice; and both the freſh and dry root 
communicate their virtue to water by warm infuſion. A 
quart of water poured boiling hot on a pound of the freſh 
root ſliced, with a proper quantity of ſugar, makes the 
ſyrup, of garlick of the ſhops. The oxymel of garlick is 
prepared by infuſing 2n ounce and a half of the freſh 
root in half a pint of vinegar, and diſſolving in the 
ſtrained liquor, by the heat of a water-bath, ten ounces 
of clarified honey. The ill ſmell of the garlick may be 
in ſome degree prevented by boiling two drams of cat- 
raway, and the ſame quantity of ſweet fennel ſeeds 
bruiſed in the vinegar, before the garli is put in. The 
garlict ſhould never be boiled, either with vinegar or wa- 
tery liquors, becauſe the virtues of this root, reſiding in 
an effential oil, are exhaled with the ſteam. Rectified 
ſpirit of wine, digeſted on dry gar/ic+ root, extracts its 
virtues more readily and perfectly than either water or 
vinegar, Lewis's Mat. Med. 

GARLICK, wild, a name given to a ſpecies of 0N10N. 
GARLICK pear. See CRATEVA. 


GARNET, in Natural Hiſtory, See GRANATE. 


GARNET, in a Ship, is a tackle having a pendant coming 
from the head of the main maſt, with a block ſtrongly 
ſeized to the main ſtay juſt over the hatch-way ; in which 
block 1s reeved the runner, which hath a hook at one 
end, in which are hitched the flings ;- and at the other 
end is a double block, in which the fall of the runner is 
reeved ; ſo that by its means any goods, or caſks, that are 
not over heavy, may be hailed and hoiſed into, or out of 
the ſhip : when this garnet is not uſed, it is faſtened along 
by the ſtay at the bottom of it. 

GARNET, claw. See CLE w-garnet. 

GARNISH, in ſome ancient writings and ſtatutes. To 
garniſh the heir, ſignifies to warn the heir. 27 Eliz. 
cap. 3. 

GARNISHEE, in Law, the party in whoſe hands money 
is attached within the liberties of the city of London; ſo 
called in the ſheriffs court, becauſe he has had garniſh- 
ment, or warning, not to pay the money, but to appear 
and anſwer to the plaintiff creditor's ſuit. 

GARNISHING is popularly uſed for the furniture, afſem- 
blage, or ſortment, neceſſary for the uſing or adorning 
any thing. | 
The word is French, formed of the verb garnir, to fur- 


The common garlick and rocambole are eaſily propagated 
by planting the cloyes, or ſmall bulbs, in the ſpring, in 
beds, about four or five inches diſtant from each other, 
keeping them clear from weeds, About the beginning 


niſh or fit cut. 
The garniſbing of a diſh conſiſts of certain things which 
accompauy it, either as a part and ingredient thereof ; 


in which ſenſe pickles, muſhrooms, oyſters, &c. ate 
6 garn, 1 


garni/hing : or as a circumſtance, or ornament z as when 


leaves, flowers, roots, &c. are laid about a ſervice to 
amuſe the eye. 


The ſame word is uſed for the finer herbs, fruits, &c. | 


laid about a ſallet: garniſbings are of lemon, piſtachos, 
pomegranate, yolks of hard eggs, artichoke-botioms, ca- 
ers, truffles, ſweetbread, &c. i 

GARNISHMENT, in Law, denotes a warning given any 
one to appear, for the better furniſhing of the cauſe, and 
court. Thus, if one be ſued for the detinue of certain 
charters; and ſays, they were delivered to him, not only 
by the plaintiff, but by J. 8. alſo; and therefore prays, 
that J. 8. may be warned to plead with the plaintiff, 
whether the conditions are performed, or no. In this 
petition he 1s ſaid to pray garni/hment ; which ny be in- 
terpreted, a warning to J. S. to provide himſelf for a de- 
fence; or elſe a furniſhing the court with all parties to 
the action, whereby it may thoroughly determine the 

ſe. 

GAROSMUS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 

the atriplex olida, or ſtinking orach, a very ttinking low 
lant common on dunghilſs. 


GARRISON, in the Art of /Far, a body of forces diſpoſed | 


in a fortreſs, to defend it againſt the enemy, or to «eep 
the inhabitants in ſubjection, or even to be ſubſiſted 
during the winter ſeaſon. 
Du Cange derives the word from the corrupt Latin gar- 
niſio; which the latter writers uſe to ſignity all manner 
of munition, arms, victuals, &c. neceſlary for the de 
fence of a place, and the ſuſtaining of a heyr. Dp 
Garriſon, and winter quarters, are ſometimes uſed indif- 
ferently for the ſame thing; and fometimes they denote 
different things. 
In the latter caſe, a garriſon is a place wherein forces 
are maintained to ſecure it, and where they keep regular 
uards; as, 2 frontier town, a citadel, caſtle, tower, &c. 
he garriſon ſhould always be ſtronger than the townl- 
men. 
Winter quarters ſignify a place where a number of forces 
are laid up in the winter ſeaſon, without keeping the re- 
ular guard. The ſoldiers, therefore, like better to be 
in winter quarters than in garriſon. : 
GARRISON carriages are thoſe on which all ſorts of garriſon 
pieces are mounted. See CARRIAGE. 
GARR1SON guns conſiſt of 42, 32, 24, 18, 12, 9, and 6 
pounders; and they are made either of brats or iron, 
'The following table exhibits their dimenſions. 


} Braſs Garri/on Pieces. | _ Iron Garriſon Pieces. | 
Caliber|Length | Weight || Caliber|Length| Weight | 
02 T5 10 &. F i. . al- Þ 
42 10 © 64 o o 32 9 8 [56 o o 
| 32. | 9-2 49 2 18] 24 9 8 48 © 5 
24 |8 4 37 o of 18 0 o 36 o 
—18 7 6 [273 9 12 |7 8 24 0 
13 [6 97. 18 2 of -9-197. een e 0 
0 [6-013 3-0|—& — — 
ME SR FR 2zX HH411-6 0 
See GUN 


CARRULUS Bohemicus, the Bohemian magpic, a name 
given by ſome to the bird more uſually called aMPEL1s, 
from its love of grapes. | 
GaRRULUS Argentoratenſis, in Zoology, the name given by 

authors to the ſpecies of magpie commonly called the 
ROLLER, a very beautiſully variegated bird, brought to 
market in Italy, and ſome other places. 

GARTER, wepioxea, a ligature to keep up the ſtockings ; 
it is alſo particularly uſed for the badge or cognizance of 
a noble order of knights, hence denominated the 

Order of the Ga RTR, a military order, next in dignity 
after the nobility, inſtituted by king Edward III. in 1344, 
under the title of the ſovereign and knights. companions 
Top moſt noble order of the garter. 

is order conſiſts of twenty-ſix knights, or companions, 
generally peers or princes z whereof the king of England 
is the ſovereign, or chief. 
They wear a ga» ter, ſet with pearls and precious ſtones, 
on the left leg, between the knee and calf, with this 
motto ; hen ſoit qui mal y penſe, q. d. ſhame to him that 
thinks evil hereof: and they bear this moito ſurrounding 
their arms. The meaning of which motto is ſaid to be, 
that king Edward. having laid claim to the kingdom of 
France, retorted ſhame and defiance upon him that ſhould 
dare to think amiſs of the juſt enterprize he had under. 
taken for recovering his lawful right to that crown 3 aud 
that the bravery of thoſe knights whom he had elected 
into this order was ſuch as would enable him to maintain 
the quarrel againſt thoſe who thought ill of it. 


They are a college or corporation, having a great and, 


little ſeal : their officers are, a prelate, chancellor, re* 
giſter, king at arms, and uſher. 

Beſides which, they have a dean, and twelve canons, 
with petty canons, vergers, and twenty-ſix penſioners, 
or poor knights. 

The prelate is the head; and the office is veſted in the 
biſhop of Wincheſter; next to him is the chancellor, 
which office is veſted in the biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
keeps the ſeals, All theſe officers, exCept the prelate, 
have fees and penſions. 

The order is under the 1338 or protection of St. 
George of Cappadocia, the tutelar ſaint of this kingdom. 
Their college is held at the caſtle of Windſor, within 
the Chapel of St. George, and the chapter-houſe, erected 
by the ſounder for that purpoſe. Their robes, &c. are 
the garter, decked with gold and gems, and a buckle of 
gold, to be worn daily; and, at feaſts and ſolemnities, 
a ſur-coat, mantle, high velvet cap, collar of S$S's, com- 
poſed of roſes enamelled, &c. 

The mantle is the chief of thoſe veſtments made uſe of 
on ſolemn occaſhons. Its colour is by the ſtatutes ap- 
pointed to be blue. The length of the train of the 
mantle only diſtinguiſhes the ſovereign from the knights- 
companions : to the collar of the mantle is fixed a pair 
of long ſtrings, anciently wove with blue ſilk only, but 
now twiſted round, and made of Venice gold and ſilk, 


of the colour of the robe, with knobs or buttons, and 


taſſels at the end. The left ſhoulder of the mantle has 
from the inſtitution been adorned with a large garter, 
with the device Hox1 soir, &c. within this is the croſs 
of the order, which was ordained to be worn at all 
times by king Charles I. At length the ſtar was intro- 
duced, which is a ſort of croſs irradiated with beams of 
ſilver. Phe collar is appointed to be compoſed of pieces 
of gold in faſhion of garters, with the ground enamelled 
blue, and the motto gold. 
When they wear not their robes, they are to have a ſilver 
ſtar on the left ſide; and they commonly bear the pic- 
ture of St, George, enamelled on gold, and beſet with 
diamonds. at the end of a blue ribbon, croſſing the body 
from the left thoulder. They are not to appear abroad 
without the garter, on penalty of 67. 8d. paid to the re- 
iſter. | 
The manner of eleQting a knight-companion into this 
moſt noble order, and the ceremonies of inveſtiture, are 
as follow. When the ſovereign deſigus to elect a com- 
panion of the garter, the chancellor of the order draws 
up the letters, which, paſſing both under the ſovereign's 
ſign manual and ſignet of the order, are ſeut to the perſon 
by Garter principal king at arms, and are to this effect: 
„ We, with the companions of our moſt noble order of 
the garter, aſſembled in chapter, holden this preſent 
day at our caille at Windſor, conſidering the virtuous 
fidelity you have ſhewn, and the honourable exploits 
you have done in. our ſervice, by vindicating and main- 
„e taining our rights, &c, have elected and choſen you 
one of the companions of our order. Therefore, we 
require you to make your ſpeedy repair unto us, to 
receive the enligns thereof, and be ready for your in- 
5 ſtallation upon the day of this preſent month,” &c. 
The garter, which is of blue velvet bordered with fine 
gold wire, having commonly the letters of the motto of 
the ſame, is, at the time of eleCtion, buckled on the left 
leg by two of the ſenior companions, who receive it from 
the ſovereign, to whom it was preſemed on_a velvet 
cuſhion by Garter king at arms, with the uſual reverence, 
whilſt the chancellor reads the following admonition en— 
joined by the ſtatutes : “ To the honour of God omni- 
potent, and in memorial of the bleſſed martyr St. 
“ George, tie about thy leg, for thy renown, this noble 
& garter z wear it as the ſymbol of the molt illuſtrious 
* order, never to be forgotten or laid aſide; that thereby 
* thou mayeſt be admoniihed to be courageous, and 
© having undertaken a juit war in which thou (halt be 
engaged, thou mayeſt ſtand firm, valiantly fight, and 
* ſuccelhively conquer.” The princely garter being thus 
buckled on, and the words of its fiznification pronounced, 
the knight eleCt is brought beſore the ſovereign, who 
puts about his neck, kneeling, a ſky-coloured ribband, 
to which is appendant, wrought in gold within the gar- 
ter, the image of St. Grorge on horſeback, with his 
ſword drawn, - encountering with the dragon. In the 
mean time, the chancellor reads the following admoni- 
tion : ** Wear this ribband about thy neck, adorned with 
the image of the bleſſed martyr and ſoldier. of Chriſt 
„St. George, by whoſe imitation provoked, thou mayeſt 
* fo overpaſs both proſperous and adverſe adventuresy 
“ that having ſtoutly vanquiſhed thine enemies both of 
* body and fout: thou mayeſt not only receive the praiſe 
« of this tranſient combat, but be crowned with the 
palm of eternal glory.” . 'Vhen the knight elected 
kiſſes his ſovercign's hand, thanks his majeſty for the 


great 


GAR GAS 


great honour done him, riſes up and ſalutes all the com-] that language, ſignifies garden, and is pronounced and 
. panions ſeverally, who return their congratulations. written garth, : | | 
'the order of the garter appears the molt ancient and This word is alſo uſed for a dam or wear, &c, 
noble lay-order in the world. It is prior to the French GaR TH- men is uſed in our ſtatutes for thoſe who catch ff 
order of St. Michael, by 5o years; to that of the Golden | by means of fiſh-garths, or wears. | 
Fleece, by 80 years: to that of St. Andrew, by * By ſtatnte it is ordained, that no fiſher, nor garth-man, 
. years; and to that of the Elephant, by 209 years, ſhall uſe any nets or engines to deſtroy the fry of fiſh, 
Since its inſtitution, there have been eight emperors, |, &c, 17 Rich. Il. cap. 9. The word is ſuppoſed by ſome 
and twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight foreign Kings, befides, | to be derived from the Scotch word gart, which ſignifies 
numerous ſovereign princes, enrolled as companions | forced or compelled; becauſe fiſh are forced by the wear 
thereof, to paſs in a loop, where they are taken. g 
Is origin is ſomewhat differently related: the common GAR UM, a word in vety common uſe among the old writers 
account is, that it was erected in honour of a garter of | on medicine, who expreſſed by it a pickle, in which fiſh 
the counteſs of Saliſbury, which ſhe dropped in dancing, | had been preferved. The principal kind of fiſh they pre- 
aud which king Edward picked up; but our beſt anti-| ſerved in this manner was the mackerel. | 
quaries ſet this aſide as fabulous, of The garum principally conſiſted of the juices of the fiſh 
Camden, Fern, &c. take it to have been inſtituted on | and falt ; but we find the old writers ſpeaking of ſeveral 
occaſion of the victory obtained over the French at the kinds of it: one they called Spaniſh garum, from the 
®:tile of Creſley ; that prince, ſay ſome hiſtorians, or- | place whence they had it; another kind, ſrom its colour, 
dered his ga- ter to be diſplayed, as a ſignal of battle; | was termed the black garum : this laſt kind ſeems to have 
in commemoration whereof, he made a garter the prin- | been that called facoſum by the Latin poets, as if the 
cipal ornament of the order erected in memory o this | freces and remains of the fiſh were left amoug it; and 
ſi221al victory, and a ſymbol of the jiadiſſoluble union of | by others garum ſanguineum, from its being ſometimes 
the knights, tinged with their blood to a reddiſh colour. The Ro- 
Fa Papebroche, in his AnaleQa on St. George, in the mans ſometimes called the Spaniſh kind, which wag 
ti11d tome of the Atta SanCtorum, publiſhed by the eſteemed the beſt, garum ſectorum ; and Galen ſays, that 
Bellandiſts, has a diſſertation on the order of the garter. the black garum was called oxyporum, but he only means 
This order, he obſerves, is no leſs known under the name | by this, that it was uſed in the preparations called oxy - 
cf St. George than under that of garter; and that, though it| porta. It ſerved to dilute them, and thence took the 
was only inſtituted by king Edward III. yet it had been name of them to itſelf, by way of diſtinction from the 
projected before him by king Richard I. in his expedi Spaniſh, and other kinds, not uſed to this urpoſe. 
tion-to the Holy-Land, if we may credit an author who] Pliny tells us, that garum was compoſed of all the offals 
wrote under Henry VIII. Papebroche adds, however, | of fith, of every kind, macerated in ſalt; it had its 
that he does not ſee what that author grounds his opi-| name, be ſays, from its being originally made of a fiſh 
nion on; and that, though the generality of writers bx called by the Grecks gares, but in his time the beſt ſeems 
the epocha of this inſlitution to the year 1350, he rather] to have been made with the mackerel ; but that there 
chuſes, with Froiſſard, to refer it to the year 1344, which] were ſeveral other kinds uſed, both in food and medicine, 
agrees better with the biſtory of that prince, where ſome of which muſt have been made from ſcarce fiſh, 
we read, that he called an extraordinary aflembly of for they were of great price. They were uſed in glyſters, 
knights that year, and externally applied in ſeveral kinds of cutaneous 
lt appears from Raſtel's Chronicle, lib. vi. quoted by | eruptions : the ancictts had a great opinion of them in 
Granger in the Supplement to his Biographical Hiſtory, glylters, for removing the pain in the Fiatica, and other 
that this order was deviſed by Richard I. at the ſiege of | like caſes; and the coarſer ſorts were their common me- 
the city of Acres, when he cauſed twenty-ſix knigbts,, dicine for curing cattle of the ſcab, by making inciſions 
who firmiy ſtood by him, to wear thongs of blue leather] in the ſkin, and laying over the part cloths wetted with 
about their legs, and that it was perfected in the nine-] it. See Strabo, lib. in. 109. Plin. lib. xxxi. cap. 8. 
tcenth year of Edward III. The true way in which the ancients prepared their garum, 
In 1551, Edward VI. made ſome alterations in the ri-} which they ſo much valued as a delicacy at their tables, 
tual vi this order; that prince compoſed it in Latin, the is unknown to us; but it appears that ſome kinds of 
original whereof is {till extant in his own hand-writing. | garum had no fiſhy matter in them, from Aetius, who 
He there ordained, that the order ſhould no longer be gives the following preſcription of a liquor, which he 
called the order of St. George, but that of the garter; calls by this name ; take of common water thirty-one 
and, inſtead of the George, hung at the collar, he ſub-] pints, of ſea ſalt two pints, and of dried figs fifty; lot 
- ſtituted a cavalier, bearing a book on the point of his theſe all macerate together, and afterwards be [trained 
ſword, with the word protectio graven on the {word, and | clear ſor uſe. All the garums were eſteemed hot and 
ves u ni Dei on the book; with a buckle in the left-band, drying by the ancients, and were ſometimes given as 
and the word fides thereon. Larrey, laxatives before food. The modern writers underſtand 
For a farther account of the order of the garter, fee] the word garum in 2 much more limited fenfe, meaning 
Camden, Alhmole, Dawſon, Leland, Polydore Virgil,|- no more by it than the brine ot pickle in which herrings 
Heylin, Legar, Glover, and Fauyn. or anchovies are preſerved. 
Eihard, Cellius, and the prince of Orange, adds Pape-] GARYOPHYLLUS. See CLove-tree. 
broche, have given deſcriptions of the ceremonies uſed GAS, in Chemiſtry, derived, according to Junker, from the 
at the inſtalment of knights. A Ciſtercian monk, named| German gaſcht, a frothy ebullition, and by Lavoiſier, fiom 
M²endocius Belvaletus, has a treatiſe, intituled La Gar- the Dutch ghoaſt, or German geit, ſpirit, is a name given 
retiere, Or Speculum Anglicanum, ſince printed under to the volatile invifible parts Vir lp elcape from cer- 
the title of the Catechiſm of the Order ot the Garter ; tain bodies, and which cannot be retained and collected, 
wherein he explains all the allegories, real or pretended, at leaſt without great difficulty and mixture of other ſub- 
of thoſe ceremonies, with the moral ſignifications thereof. ſtances. The word is applied by Van Helmont to ſignify 
GarTeR principal ting at arms, This othce was inſtituted thoſe elaſtic fluids which are inviſible, and not conden!- 
by Henry V. | | able by cold; ſeveral of which he has deſcribed : ſuch 
Garter, and principal king at arms, are two diſtinCt ofhces are the ga, ventoſu m, or atmoſpherical air; gas fyloeſtre, 
united in one perſon 3 Garter's employment is to attend] or the fluid expelled during fermentations and ellet vei- 
tue ſervice of the order of the garter; for which he is] cences, called by later authors, fixed, factitious, and 
allowed a mantle and badge, a houſe in Windſot-caſtle, fixable air; gas pingue, or the fluid extricated from in- 
and peuſions both from the ſovereiga and knights, and flammable ſubſtances during their analyſis by heat; 8% 
laitly, fees. He alſo carries the rod and ſceptre at every! flammeum, or the fluid produced in the deflagaration of 
call of St. George, when the ſovereign is preſent, and] nitre. He conſiders alſo, as ſo many kinds of gas, the 
notifies the election of ſuch as are new cholen; attends] noxious fluids which hover over the Grotto delle Cani in 
the ſolemnity of their inſtallations, and takes care of the kingdom of Naples, and at the bottom of mines and 
placing their arms over their ſeats; and carries the garter | cellars, and that which ariſes in the burning of charcoal ; 
to foreign kings and princes, for which ſervice it has | the gas produced by the putrefaction of animal bodies; 
been uſual to join him in commiſhon with ſome peer, the matter which produces the plague; the gas vitale, 
or other perſcn of diſtinction. or arterial ſpirit of life ; and his celebrated ARCHEUS- 
Garter's oath relates only to ſervices being performed] See Alk, fixable, &c. and Dau. See an excellent 
within the order, and is taken in chapter before the ſo- } treatiſe on the various kinds of gas, by the tranſlator of 
vereign and knights. His oath, as king at arms, is taken] Macquer's Di. of Chemiſtry, publiſhed as an appendix 


beſore the carl marſhal. | to the laſt edition of that valuable work, 1777 : in whic 
GaRrTER is allo a term in heraldry, ſignifying the moiety, | treatiſe the ingenious author maintains, that moſt of the 
or half of a bend, | | known gaſes conſiſt principally of acid and phlogiſton. 
GARTH, See FISHGARTH. GASCOIGN, or GasKoiNG, the hinder thigh of a horle, 


Cann is uſed in ſome parts of England for a little back- | commencing from the ſtifle, and reaching to the ply, 
_ fide or cloſe. It is an ancient Britiſh word, Gr, in] or bending of the ham. G 
ET | [ ASCOILGN, 
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GAscorex, or bezeardic powder, in Medicine, is formed of 
the compound powder of crab's claws one pound, of 
oriental bezoar prepared one ounce : this powder 1s 
made up into balls, called Gaſcoign balls, from the name 
of their inventor. ; ; Ed 
GASCONADE, a boaſt or vaunt of ſomething very im- 
probable. SY 
'The term has its riſe from the Gaſcoons, or people of 
Gaſcony, in France, who, it ſeems, have been diſtin- 
guiſhed for bragging and rhodomontado. 
GASKETS, on /hip-board, the ſmall cord uſed to faſten 
the ſails to the yards when furled up. 
GAST Hu See Gaze Hounn. : 
GASTALDUS, or CasTaLDus, an officer anciently en- 
tertained in the courts of divers princes. ; | 
The word is alſo written ga/taldins, gaſtaldio, gaſtaldaius, 
cuaſlalus, &c. Macri derives it from the Arabic chaſen- 
ar, purveyor of a houſe ; others from the German g/, 
and halten, to retain travellers. 
The go/taldus was what in Italy and Spain is now called 
major domo, viz, the maſter and ſteward of A houſhold, 
The gaſtaldus was a comes, or count; which ſhews his 
office to have been very conſiderable. 
In the laws of Italy, we ſometimes alſo meet with ga/- 


taldus in the ſenſe of a courtier, and ſometimes as an 


eccleſiaſtical officer; ſo that is ſomewhere expreſſed to 
be ſimony to buy the function of ga/taldus. 

GASTEROST EUS, in Jchthyslogy, the name of a genus 
of the acanthopterygious fiſhes, the characters of which 
according to Artedi, are theſe : the branchioſtege mem- 
brarie on cach ſide contains three ſmall and ſlender bones; 
the belly is almoſt all over covered with bony ſcales; the 
belly-fins have only two rays, the one of which is much 
larger than the other, and is prickly, The ſpecies of 
this 6h are three. This is a genus of the thoracici of 
Linnzus, who enumerates eleven ſpecies, diltinguiſhed 
by the number of back- fins, 2 
The name is of Greek origin, and is derived from the 
words Y ene, the belly, and erte, a bene; the greater 
part of the belly of this fiſh being fortified by bony plates. 
See STICK LE-back, 

GASTRUEPIPLOICA, in Anatomy, a vein which opens into 
the trunk of the vena porta, formed of ſeveral branches, 
derived from the ſtomach and epiploon, Whence its 
name, from yarnp, lomach, and emim>oov, pip. 

GASTRIC, GasTR1ICUs, in Anatomy, is appplied to divers 
veins, on account of their proceeding from the ſtomach 
or ventricle, which the Greeks call yaonp. 

The gaftricus major, or greater gaſtric vein, is inſerted 
into the ſplenic vein ; and the minor, or leſſer ga/tric, 
into the trunk of the vena porta. 

GCasTRIC is alſo applied to two arteries 3 one of which, 
called the gaſtrica dextra, or major, proceeds from the 
hepatic artery, and paſſing behind the pylorus, runs 
along the right ſide of the great curvature of the ſtomach, 
at laſt ends in the ga/trica /inifira, or minor, which is 
a branch of the /plenica, and runs from the left to the 
right, along the left portion of the great curvature of 
the ſtomach. 

GasTRIC juice, a name given by ſome authors to the pro- 
per juice of the ſtomach. This is a thin, pellucid, 
ſpumous, and faltiſh liquor, which continually diſtils 
from the glandulous kernels of the ſtomach, for the diſ- 
ſolution, mixture, and dilution of our food, and is of 
great ſervice in digeſtion. X 

GASTRILOQUUS, or GasTR1ILOQUOUS, a perſon who 
ſpeaks inwardly, or within his ſtomach, and whoſe voice 
ſcems to come from afar off; more uſually called VEN- 
TRILOQUUS. 

The term is formed of the Greek, yarnp, belly, flomach, 
and the Latin, /oquz, to ſpeak. 

GASTROCNEMIUS, from Yasu, and nun the leg, in 
Anatomy, a name common to two muſcles, canſtituting 
the ſura, or calf of the leg; the one called externus, and 
the other internus. See Tab. Anat. (Myecl.) fig. 6, 11, 41. 

GASTROCNEMIUS externus, called alſo ſuralis externus, and 
gemelius, has two diſtinct fleſhy originations from the 
ſuperior and hindermoſt part of each tubercle of the 
lower appendage of the thigh-bone, which, in their de- 
ſcent, are each dilated into two ſmall fleſhy bellies, the 
innermoſt of which is thickeſt and largeſt, having each 
a different ſeries of fleſhy fibres, which at length uniting, 
make a broad, ſtrong tendon ; which, narrowing itſelf, 
Joins the great tendon of the ſolæus, four fingers breadth 
above its inſertion into the os calcis. See Tab. Anat. 
( Myol.) fig. 1. n. 66. fig. 2. n. 48. 

When this muſcle acts, the foot is ſaid to be extended, 
or pulled backwards; which motion is very neceſſary in 
walking, running, leaping, or ſtanding on tip-toe, &c. 


Whence it is, that thoſe who walk much, or carry pany | 


burdens, and who wear low-heeled ſhoes, have theſe 
muſcles larger than others, 
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GasTROCNDMIUS, of ſuralis internut, called alſo folentyry 
from its figure reſembling a ſole-fith, is placed under the 


external. Its outer fleſhy part is covered with a tranſpa- 
rent tendinous expanſion, which makes it appear of a 
livid colour. See Tab. Anat. (Myo!.) fig. 1. u. 63. fig. 
2. 1. 47. | . | 
It begins partly tendinous, chiefly from the hindermoſt 
part of the upper appendix of the fibula, and back pare 
of the tibia, that is, below the inſertion of the ſubpop- 
litæus; and increaſes to a large fleſhy belly, compoſed 
of various orders of fleſhy fibres, ſome of them under- 
neath aptly expreſſing the figure of the top of a feather, 
whoſe ſtamina, being here tendinous, join with the'great 
tendon, which is about a ſinget's breadth long, and in- 
ſerted into the ſuperior and hindermoſt part of the os 
calcis. | 

The foot, together with the toes, being, as it were, a 
lever to the whole body, ought therefore to be attended 
with muſcles of great ſtrength to extend itz which is 
the reaſon that theſe muſcles ſo much exceed their anta- 
goniſts. 


- 


\ GASTROLATER, of yarn, and xalpevu, a glutton, or 


belly. god; cujus deus venter eft. | 

ROM ANCY ; or GSTROMAN TIA, a kind of divi- 
nation, practiſed among the ancients, by means of words 
coming, or ſeeming to come, out of the belly. 
The word is Greek yarpeuar]us, compoſed of arne, 
belly, and warlna, divination. 
There is another kind of divination, called by the ſame 
name gaſtromancy, which is performed by mean 0! glailes, 
or other round, tranſparent veſſels, within which certain 
figures appear by magic art. It is thus cali-d, becauſe 
the figures appear as in the belly of the veſſcis, 


GASTRORAPHY, in Surgery, expreſſes the operation of 


the ſuture, or ſewing up wounds in the abdomain. 
The word is derived from yarng, the belly, ur abdomen, 
and pz@n, 0 ſuture. 
This opciation is generally much dreaded by the patient, 
and is unneceſſary in ſeveral caſes: 1. where the wound 
is only in the muſcular partz and 2. where it is not very 
large, eſpecially if it be made lengthways : for if the 
wound ſhould penetrate into the cavity of the abdomen, 
and even let out a part of the omentum, or inteſtines 
yet in caſes where it is very ſmall, as wounds yenerally 
are, which are made by puncture, or have happened 
lengthways; in theſe caſes, upon returning the parts 
which are puſhed out, ſtopping the wound with a ſoft 
tent, and ſecuring all with a proper bandage, it may be 
healed without the help of the needle. Beſides, in fat 
perſons, this operation is very difficult; and it would be 
an act of great cruelty in a ſurgeon, to perform this ope- 
ration upon a man whea he might be cured after an 
eaſier method. R 
But there are two caſes in which this operation is abſo- 
lutely neceſlary : the firſt is, where the wound is ſo 
large, that there is no poſſibility of retaining the inteſtines 
by any other method; tor as the inteſtines are continually 
puſhed forward in the act of inſpiration, by the action 
of the diaphragm and the abdomen, the falling down of 
the inteſtines, in this caſe, is unavoidable, and therefore 
the operation is neceſſary ; the other is in large tranſverſe 
wounds of the abdomen, where the muſcles are divided, 
but the peritoneum is not concerned. 
In wounds of the ABDOMEN, the chief enquiry is, whe- 
ther the omentum or inteſtines are let out; if none of 
theſe have burit through the wound, the lips of the 
wound muſt be kept as cloſe together as poſſibhle with the 
hands, and the patient kept with his hcad lying down- 
wards, till the wound is ſufhciently ſecured from letting 
out the contents of the abdomen : but when the inte- 
ſtines are already fallen out, they mult be returned with 
the greateſt expedition, leſt they ſhould receive any in- 
juries from the external air. It is firſt to be examined, 
however, whether they have received any wound or not, 
and whether they preſerve their natural warmth and co- 
lour; for where they are cold, livid, or dry, or wound- 
ed, they are not to be returned ſuddenly, but fomented 
with warm milk and water, or wrapped up for ſome time 
in the cawl of ſome animal newly killed, till they have 
in ſome degree recovered their native warmth and con- 
dition. 
You will eaſily perceive, that there is ſome hurt in the 
inteſtines, though the wound does not immediately ap- 
pear, if there is more than ordinary flaccidity in them ; 
and when this is the caſe, the reſt of the inteſtines muſt 
be pulled gently forward till you find the wound. If no- 
thing of this ſoit is the caſe, but the inteſtines are in 
theic natural ſtate and condition, they mult be returned 
in the following manner ; the patient muſt be placed in 
a ſupine poſture, and laid on that ſide that is oppoſite to 
the wound, and: the inteſtine muſt be returned by the 
aperture of the wound with the two fore-fingers, taking 
8P ears 
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care never to take off one finger till the other is on the 
ut; the patient is to be adviſed all the while to hold his 
Bend, and the lips of the wound mult be then brought 
together. 
If the inteſtine» have been forced through a ſmall wound, 
and are afterwards ſo diſtended with wind, that they 
cannot eaſily be returned, it is neceſſary to pull the in— 
teſtine gently forward, that more of it may come out, 
and the wind take up by that means leſs room in any one 
part; an aſſiſtant muſt then gently dilate the wound as 
far as may be, either with his hand, or with two hooks 
fixed in the internal membrane, while the ſurgeon re- 
turns the inteſtines ; when this is done, the wound muſt 


de ſecured firſt with the hand, and then with the proper 


dreſſings; and in this caſe the ſurgeon may avoid the uſe 


of this painful operation. | 

When it is found neceſſary to perform this operation, it 
mult be done in the following manner : firſt paſs a ſtrong 
double or quadruple thread, well waxed, through two 
crooked needles, and with theſe ſtitch up both ends of 


the wound, beginning at one end with the upper lip of 


the wound, palling the needle through the peritoneum, 


' muſcles of the abdomen, and the common integuments, 


from within outwards, leaving only the breadth of a 
thumb between the ſtitches and the mouth of the wound, 
obſerving the ſame method in paſſing the other needle 
through the lower lip; while you are paſling the needle 
with one hand, it will be proper to ſupport the lips of 
the wound with the other, to prevent the inteſtines from 
being wounded, In a wound of two fingers breadth, one 
ſtitch in the middle will be ſufficient z but in larger 
wounds, the ſtitches mult be repeated in proportion to 
their ſize, leaving a thumb's breadth between each of 
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not be ſeen or enfladed by the enemy. Theſe gates be 

longing to a fortified place, are paſſages throuph the 
rampart, which may be ſhut or opened by 8 0 
doors and a yOR1CULL1S. They are either privat 
worm Fo 
'rivate gates are thoſe paſſages by which the troops can 
go out of the town unſeen by the enemy, when th 
paſs to and frora the relief of the duty 
or on any other occaſion wh 
the beſiegers. 

Public gares are thoſe paſſages through the midile of 
ſuch curtins, to which the great roads or public ways 
lead. The dimenſious of theſe are uſually about thirteen 
or fourteen feet high, and nine or ten feet Wiiie, Conti. 
nued through the rampart, with proper receſſes for loot 
paſſengets to ſtand in out of the way of wheel-carriaves 

The front of the gatc-way on the outſide is commonly 
ornamented with architecture either of the Tuſcan 4 
Doric order ; and over the vault, which covers the paſ- 
ſage, cloſe to the town wall, is erected a building of 
avout eighteen or twenty feet ſquare, in which the port 
cullis is ſuſpended; and on the inſide of the rampart 
there is generally another building, of about a hundred 
feet in front, and thirty deep, and high enough to con— 
tain one or two floors of rooms for one of the town 
offices; the ground floor ferving for guard-rooms for 


the troops on duty at the gate. See Harrow, Here, 
OrGan, and PorTCULL1s. 


of t] in the outworks, 
ch is to be concealed from 


GaTE, poſtern. See SALLYy-port. 
GATE of the ſea, or a ſea-gate, is uſed when two ſhips 


lie aboard one another in a wave or billow, and bv that 
means ſometimes become ri broken. 


GATE5S, epering of, in Aftrology. See OrivinG. 
GATHER, in the Sea-language, A hip is [aid to gather 
on another, when ſhe gets the wind of her. 


the ſutures ; the extremities of the thread are to be left 
hanging down on each ſide; and when the ſuture is f- 
niſhed, while an aſſiſtant holds the lips of the wound 


together, theſe ends are to be tied in knots in the follow- 
ing manner : both ends of the threads are to be taken 
up, and to be tied firſt in a fingle, then in a flip knot, 
paſſing a ſmall bolfter between the two knots, to prevent 
the ſkin from being hurt. Where there ale more ſutures 


than one, you muſt begin at the upper part of the wound, 


tying them down in order, that before the laſt is tied, a 
ſoft tent, of the ſize of a finger, with a thread faſtened 
to the end of it may be introduced into the lower part 
of the wound. 
the evacuation of grumous blood, or matter, which may 
be collected in the cavity of the abdomen, The wound, 
when all this is done, muſt be anointed with ſome vul- 
nerary balſam, and covered with pledgets of lint, a ſtick- 
ing plaſter, and bolſters, ſecuring all with the ſcapulary 
bandage. Large wounds alſo extending to the perito- 
neum, bnt not penetrating it, require this operation to 
prevent bad ſymptoms, and dangerous herniz [rom a 
diſtenſion of the membrane; but in this caſe the needle 
muſt paſs only through the muſcles and common integu- 
ments. Heiſter's Surgery, book i. chap. 5. 


GASTROTOMY, of 7c, and Truro, / wt, the opera- 


tion of cutting open the belly; otherwiſe called the Cz- 
SARIAN ſeftion. See alſo LITHOTOMY., 


GASULON, in the Materia Medica, a word uſed by Avi- 


cenna and Serapion, to expreſs ſometimes the plant hyſſop, 
and ſometimes nitre. Theſe are two very different things 
to be known under the ſame name; but the proper in- 
terpretation of the word being the cleaning of clpaths, 
it was uſed probably at ſome time to ſignify every thing 
of an abſterſive quality; but among the many things of 
this kind once called by it, the two above mentioned are 
all that we find recorded, which may be eafily diltin- 
guiſhed by the context. 


GATE, in Architecture, a large door, leading or giving 


entrance into a city, town, caltle, palace, or other con- 
ſiderable building. 

"Thebes, in Egypt, was anciently known by the appella- 
tion, with a hundred gates, Tez, in Africa, has thirty- 
one gates. In ancient Rome there was a triumphal gate, 
porta triumphalis, In modern Rome there is the jubilee 
gate, which is only opened in the year of a grand q u- 
BILEE. 

The gates of London were many of them converted into 
gaols or priſons, as Ludgate, Neugate, &c. but they are 
pow removed. U he leſſer, or by-gates, are called poſterns. 
Gates through which coaches, &c. are to paſs, ſhould 
not be leſs than ſeven feet broad, nor more than twelve; 
the height to be 14 the breadth. 


GATE, or GAIT, in the Manege, called in French train, 


is uſed for the going or pace of a horſe, 


GATE, in a military ſenſe, is made of ſtrong planks, with 


iron bars, to oppoſe an enemy. They are generally made 
in the middle of the curtin, from whence they are ſcen, 
and defended by the two flanks of the baſtion, They 
ſhou!d be covered with a good ravelin, that they may, 
| I 


GATVISCH, in 1chthyo 


This tent will keep a paſſage open for | 


ogy, a name given by ſome to an 

American fiſh, a ſpecies of the turdus or wrafle, of a 
cllow colour, and beautifully variegated with red, called 
y moſt authors by its Braſilian name, IRA cs. 


GAVALI, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 


of the old writers to BDELLIUM, patrticulaily to the 
Arabian kind, which was the pureſt, and was vſually in 
form of ſmall tears, and of a pale yellowiſh colour. 


GAVEL, or GABEL, in Law, ſigniſies tribute, toll, cuſ— 


tom, yearly rent, payment, or revenue, of which thre 
were anciently ſeveral kinds; gavel-crn, gavel-na!t, out- 
gavel, gavel-fodder, & e. 


GAVEL is ſometimes alſo uſed ſor what we more uſually 


call the CABLE. 


GAVELET, GavErETuM, in Law, a fpecial and an- 


cient kind of ceſſavit uſed in Kent, where the cuſtom 
of gavel-kind continues; whereby the tenant ſhall ſor- 
feit his lands and tenements to the lord, if he withdraw 
from him his due rents and ſervices. 

The proceſs of the gavelet is thus: the lord is firſt to ſeek 
by the ſteward of his court, from three weeks to three 
weeks, to find ſome diſtreſs upon the tenant, till the 
fourth court; and if, at that time, he find none, at this 
fourth court it is awarded, that he take the tenement in 
his hand, in name of a diſtreſs, and keep it a year and 
a Cay without manuring ; within which time, if the te- 
nant pays his arrears, and make reaſonable amends for 
the with-bolding, he ſhall have and enjoy his tenement 
as before: if he come not before the year and day be 
paſt, the lord is to go to the next county court, with 
witneſſes of what had paſſed at his own court, and pro- 
nounce there his proceſs to have farther witneſſes; and 
then, by the award of his own court, he ſhall enter and 
manure the tenement as his own ; ſo that, if the tenant 
defire afterwards to have and hold it as before, he mult 
agree with the lord, according to this old faying : “ has 
he not ſince any thing given, or any thing paid, then 
* Jet him pay five pound for his were, ere he become 
« healder apain.” Other copies have the latter part with 


ſome variations: © let him nine times pay, and nine 
« times repay.” 


GavELET, in London, a wiit vſed in the huflings of 


London, Breve de gaveleto in Landau. pro reditu ident 
quia tenementa fuerunt indiſbringibilia. And the ſtatute 
of pevelet, 19 Edw. II. gives this writ to lords of rents 
in the city of London as well as in Kent. Here the 
parties, tenant and demandant, appear by ſeire facias, 
to ſhew cauſe why the one ſhould not have his tenement 
again, on payment of his rent, or the other recover the 
lands, on default thereof, 


GAVELKIND, a tenute or cuſtom, whereby the lands 


of the father are equally. divided, at his deoth, among 

all his ſons ; or the lin of the brother among all the 

brethren, if he have n+ iſſoe of his own. 

Lambard compounds ths term of the three Saxon words 

gyſe, teal, byn, omnibus comnninne proxumy data. Verſte- 

gan calls it gavelkind, quali give all kird, i. e. to _ 
s C 


child his part; and Taylor, in his Hiſtory of Gavel- 
1nd, derives it from the Britiſh gabel, i. e. a hold or 
tenure, and cenned, or cenedl, generatis, or familia, and 
thus gavel cencdl might ſignify tenura generationts. 


Tentmicis priſcis patrios ſucceclit in agros 
Maſcula ſlirps omnis, ne foret ulla potens. 


This cuſtom, which anciently obtained throughout Eng- 
land, is ſtill of force in a great part of Kent, U«chen- 
held in Herefordſhire, and elſewhere, though with ſome 
difference : but, by the (tat. 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 
26, all gavelkind lands in Wales are made deſcendible 
to the heir, according to the courſe of common law; 
whereby it appears, that this tenure was alſo in that 
principality; and was probably of Britiſh original. 

In an ancient book of records in Chriſt-church, Canter- 
bury, of the time of Henry VIII. our Saxon anceſtors 
ate faid to have held all their lands either by writing, or 
without: the firſt were called land, whoſe owners 
were men, whom we now call freehz/d:rs the ſecond 
were called and, the owners whereof were of ſervile 
condition, and poſſeſſed ad voluntatem domini., Now the 
inheritance, or freehold, did not, in thoſe days, deſ- 
cend to the eldeſt ſon, but to all alike ; which, m Sax- 
on, was called landeſcyfian, and, in Kent, to /t land; 
whence came the cuſtom pave/kind, And the reaſon 
why it was retained in Kent more than other places, 
was that the people of Kent, upon the Norman inva- 
ſion, could not be reduced to ſurrender to the Conqueror, 
but on theſe conditions, that they ſhou!d retain their 
ancient county-cuſtoms without any infringement or di- 
minution ; and efpecially that called gavelkind. 

In the reign of Hen. VI. there were not above thirty or 
forty perſons in the whole county of Kent, who held by 
any other tenure that this of gaveltind; which was 
afterwards altered upon the petition of ſeveral Kentiſh 
gentlemen, with regard to great part of the land of that 
county, ſo as to be deſcendible to the eldeſt fon accord- 
ing to the courſs of common law: by 31 Hen. VIII. 
c. 3. Though the cuſtom to deviſe gave/kind land (till re- 
mains; and all lands in Kent ſhall be taken to be gavel- 
kind, except thoſe which ate di/garel/ed by particular 
ſtatutes. The diſtinguiſhing properties of this tenure 
are various; ſome of the principal are theſe: the lands, 
held under this denomination of gave/tind, which is an 
ancient ſocage tenure, deſcend equally, and are divided, 
ſhare and ſhare alike, among all the male children; and, 
in defect of theſe, among the females. They are of 
age, or qualified to take the lands upon them, at fifteen ; 
and may then give, vend, or alienate the ſame to any 
perſon, without the conſent of any lord : and children 
here inherit their father's land, though convicted of fe- 
lony, murder, &c. according to the maxim, “ The fa- 
« ther to the bough, the ſon to the plough.” The ten- 
ants in gabelt ind are to do fealty, and to be in the tuition 
of the next akin, who is not next heir after them, till 


fifteen years of age; to pay acknowledgement to the lord 
for the lands, &c. 


GAVELMAN, a tenant who is liable to tribute. 
Villaui de Terring, qui vecantur gavelmanni. 
Gavelkind, 
GAVELMED, the duty or work of mowing graſs, or cut- 
ting of meadow land, required by the lord from his cuſ- 
tomary tenants. Conjuctudo falcandi que wvoicatur gavel- 
med. Somner. 
GAVELRIP, bedreap, or duty of reaping, at the com- 
mand of the lord—de conſuetudine metendi 40 acras & di- 
mid. de gavelrip in autumno 4 ſol. & ſex denar. 
GAVELSESTER, ſextarius wertigalis, a certain meaſure 
of rent ale. Among the articles to be charged on the 
ſtewards and bailiffs of the manors belonging to the 
church of Canterbury in Kent, according to which they 
were to be accountable, this of old was one: de gavel- 
leſter cujufh bet bracini braciati infra libertatem manerio- 
rum, vs. Jam lagenam & dimidiam cereviſie, This 
duty elſewhere occurs under the name of tolſeſter, in lieu 
whereof, the abbot of Abington was wont of cuſtom 
to receive the penny mentioned by Selden, in his diſſer- 
tation annexed to Fleta, c. 8. Nor does it differ from 
what is called eve in the gloſſary at the end of the 
laws of Henry I. 
GAVELWERKK, was either manu=-epera, by the hands and 
perfon of the tenant, or carr-opera, by his carts or car- 
riages. 
GAUGE-/ine, a line on the common gauging rod, whoſe 
deſcription and uſe ſee under the article GaUG1NG. 
AUGE-Pornt of. a folid meaſure, is the diameter of a cir- 
cl», whoſe area is equal to the ſolid content of the ſame 
meaſure. 
Thus, the ſolidity of a wine gallon being 231 cubic 
mchesz if you conceive a circle to contain fo many 
inches, the diameter of it will be 17.15; and that will 
be the gauge- point of wine-meaſure. 


Somner, 


—-» 
nd 


. pany : ſee 12 Car. II. c. 4. 
GAUGING, the art or act of meaſuring the capacities or 


And an ale gallon containing 292 cubie inches; by the 
ſame rule, the garge-pornt for ale-meaſute will be found 
to be 19.15: and after the ſame manner may the gange 
point ot any other meaſure be determined. 

Hence we deduce, that when the diameter of a cylinder 
in inches is equal to the gavpe-pornt in any meaſure (given 
likewiſe in inches) every inch in length thereof will con- 
tain an integer of the ſame meaſure. In a cylinder, 
whoſe diameter is 17.15 inches, every inch in height 
contains one entire gallon in wine-meaſure ; and in an- 


other, whoſe diameter is 19.15, every inch in length 
contains only one ale pallon. 


« 


GAUGER, an oflicer appointed by the king to gauge, i. e. 


to examine or meaſure, all caſks, tuns, pipes, barrels, 
hogſheads of beer, wine, oil, &c. and to give them a 
mark of allowance (which is a circle burnt with an iron) 
before they be fold in any place within the exten: of this 
ofhce. 

Of this officer, and his office, we have many ſtatutes 
thus, by 27 Edw. III. c. 8. all wines, &c. imported, are 
to be gauged by the king's rangers or their deputies ; by 
31 Edw. III. c. 5. felling wine before gavged, incurs 
forfeiture, or the value: and by 23 H. VI. c. 16. the 
gauge-penny is to be paid gangers on gauging wines. 
The 31 Eliz. ordains that beer, &c, imported ſhall be 
gauged by the maſter and wardens of the cooper's com- 
See EXCISE. 


contents cf all kinds of veſſels, and determining the 
quantity of fluids, or other matrers, contained therein. 
Gauging is the art of reducing the unknown capacity of 
velie}s of divers forms, cubical, parallelepepida!, eylin- 
drical, ſpheroidal, conical, &c. to ſome known cubic 
meaſure ; and of computing, for inſtance, how many 
gallons, quarts, pints, or the like, of any liquor, e. gt. 
ale, beer, wine, brandy, &c. are contained thercin, 
Gauging is a branch of ſtereometry. 

'The principal veſſels that come under its operation are 
pipes, barrels, rundlets, and other caſks ; alſo backs, 
coolers, vats, &c. | 

The ſolid content of cubical, parallelepepidal, and priſ- 
matical veiſels, is eaſily found in cubic inches, or the 
like, by muliplying the area of the baſe by the perpen- 
dicular altitude. 

And for cylindrical veſſels, the ſame is found by multi- 
plying the area of the cicular baſe by the the perpendi- 
lat altitude, as before. 
Caſks of the uſual form of hogſheads, kilderkins, &c, 
may be conſidered as ſegments of a ſpheriod cut off by 
two planes perpendicular to the axis; which brings them 
to Oughtred's theorem for meaſuring ale and wine caſks ; 
which is thus: add twice the area of the circle at the 
bung to the area of the circle of the head; multiply the 
ſum by one-third of the length of the caſk, the product 
is the content of the veſſel in cubic inches. But, for 
accuracy, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Caſwell, &c. think, that moſt 
of our caſks had better be conſidered as fruſtums of 


. 


- parabolic ſpindles, which are leſs than the fruſtums of 


ſpheroids of the ſame baſe and height, and give the ca- 
pacity of veſſels nearer the truth than either Oughtred's 
method, which ſuppoſes them ſpheriods; or than that 
of multiplying the circles of the bung and head into 
half the length of the caſk, which ſuppoſes them para- 
bolic conoids; or than that of Clavius, &c. who takes 
them for two truncated cones; which is fartheſt off 
of all. 

The common rule for all wine or ale caſks is to take the 
diameters at the bung, and at the head, by which you 
may find the area of the circle there; then taking two 
thirds of the area of the circle at the bung, and one- 
third of the area of the circle at the head, and adding 
them together into one ſum, this ſum, multiplied by the 
internal Jength of the caſk, gives the content in folid 
inches; which are converted into gallons, by dividing 
by 282 for ale, and by 231 for wine gallons. 

The readielt method for common uſe is to reduce the 
calk to a cylinder of equal contents; and this is done 
by considering what is called the variety of the calk. 
Suppoſe a cylinder infcribed in a caſk, and another cir- 
cumſeribed about it, there will be a cylindrical fpace in- 
cluded between the ſuperficies of the two cylinders, 
whoſe diameter or thickneſs is equal to the difference 
between the bung and head diameters of the caſk; the 
curvature of the ſtaves of the caſk takes in a certain pro- 
portion of the cylindrical ſpace, which is greater or leſs, , 
as the curvatures bend, or bulging of the ſtaves is greater 
or leſs; and this determines what is called the variety; 
and it will be the firſt variety, if the calk bulges very 
much, fecond variety, if leſs, and ſo on; it is, there- 
fore, evident, that the diameter of the inſcribed circle 
may be increaſed ſo as to take in a portion of the inter- 
jacent cylindrical ſpace eq al to that taken in by the cur- 
vature of the ſtaves of the calk; and then the catk and 


increaſed 
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increaſed cylinder will be equal in content. The dia- 
meter of the inſcribed cylinder is the head diameter of 
the caſk ; the thickneſs of the cylindrical ſpace is equal 
to the difference between the bung and bead diameters. 
he oniy difficulty, therefore, lies in determining what 
portion of this difference muſt be added to the head dia- 
meter of the caſk, in order to obtain the diameter of the 
mean cylinder, or the cylinder of equal content. Now 
experience ſhews, that if +7 of the difference be- 
tween the head and bung diameters of any caſk be 
added to the head diameter, the cylinder whole diame- 
tc: 15 equal to this ſum, and whoſe length is equal to that 
of the caik, will contain as much or more than that 
caſk, though the ſtaves have the greateſt degree of cur- 
vature that is ever give to them. And as the difference 
between the bung and head diameters of caſks is ſeldom 
very great, the contents of a caſk whoſe ſtaves are quite 
{trait from bung to head, or of a caſk made up of two 
equal fruſtums of two equal cones, will generally be 
nearly equal to the contents of a cylinder, whoſe diame- 
ter is equal to the ſum of the head diameter of the caſk, 
and a little more than half the difference between the 


bung and head diameters, and whoſe length is equal to 
the length of the caſk. Therefore, all the varieties of 
which caſks are capable lie between % and 7. of the dif- 
ference between the bung and head diameters ; and the 
gauger has only to take ſuch a part of this difference (al- 
ways between x and 77) as his judgment and experience 
inform him to be molt ſuitable to the curvature of the 
caſk ; and this, added to the head diameter, gives the 
diameter of the mean cylinder. 

It may not be amiſs to note here, that the difference be- 
tween the bung and head diameters may be very great, 
and yet the catk have no bulging at all, for the bulging 
is the bend, or curvature of the half ſtave, between the 
bung and the head. 

Mathematicians give us abſtruſe theorems, for comput- 
ing the contents of caſks, upon the ſuppoſed teſem 
blance between the curvature of the caſk and that of an 
ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola; but they may be as 
much miſtaken in judging of the curvature, as an expe- 
rienced gauger between 4; and x7: for after all, the con- 
tents of calks cannot be determined to a mathematical 
exactneſs; becauſe the forms of caſks do not exactly 
anſwer any mathematical figures. The buſineſs of gang- 
ing is at beſt but gueſs work; but it is ſuch a way of 
gueſſing, as comes near enough the truth for the com- 
mon purpoſes of life. 

Hence we may add ſuch decimal multipliers, for the diſ- 
ference between bung and head diameters as have been 
found by experience to be the trueſt, and beſt ſuited to 
the ſeveral varieties or curvatures of calks, 


Firſt variety, or ſtaves very much bulging, „ or, 695 
Second variety, or ſtaves not ſo much curved, „05 cr , 63 
Third variety, or ſtaves ſtill leſs curved, „6 or „50 
Fourth variety, or ſtaves almoſt ſtrait, 455 or, 51. 


The following rule will ſerve for gauging caſks by the 


pen: take the difference of the bung and head diameters | 


of any caſk, and multiply that difference by the number 
which ſtands againſt the name of the caſk given in the 
table; and the product to the head diameter; and the 
ſum will be the diameter of a cylinder, which, being of 
the ſame length with the given caſk, will contain as much; 
ſquare the diameter thus found, and multiply that ſquare | 
by the length, and divide the product by 359 tor beer 
gallons, and 294 for wine. | 
The multipliers for a caſk, which is taken for varietics. 
1. of a ſpheriod „e grea'elt bulge. 
The middle 
fruſtum | | 


2. ofa parab. ſpindle | ,6z) next leſs. 

3. two conoids „50 } nextleſs tothat. 
4. two cones „51 Unextleſs to that. 
Example. Let a catk be taken as the middle fruſtum of a 
ſpheriod, the bung diameter of which is 32 inches, the 
head 26, and length 50 inches; what is the content in 
beer and wine gallons? 32—26 X ,7 =4,2. To which 
add 26, and we ſhall have 30,2 for the mean diameter ; 


and 39,2)* = 912,04 which multiplied by the length 5c 


will give 45602; and 35 = 127 beer gallons; and 
— 155,1 wine gallons, The contents of othe! 


caſks may be found in the ſame manner by uſing the pro- 
per multipliers. Poſt. Dit, Com. See Everard's SL.1D 
ING rule. 

For the ready computation of the contents of veſſels, or 
of any folids in the meaſures in uſe in Great Britain, . 
ſhall here inſe:t the following rules taken from a 'Trea- 
tiſe of Practical Geometry, publiſhed at Edinburgh in 
1745, 8vo. Vide pag. 137. ſeq. 

1”. To find the content of a cylindric veſſel in Engliſh 


99. When a veſſel is a fruſtum of a ſphere, if you mea- 


_ diſtinguiſhing it into ſeveral fruſtums, and taking the 
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wine gallons, the diameter of the baſe and altitode cf 
the veſſel being given in inches and decimals of an inch : 
ſquare the number of inches in the diameter of the ve. 
ſel ; multiply this ſquare by the number of inches in the 
height, then multiply this product by the decimal frac. 
tion 0,0034, and you will have the contents of the vel. 
ſel in gallons, and decimals of a gallon. For example 
let the diameter be =D= 51,2 inches, the height=H = 
62,3 inches, then will the content be D D Hx0,0034= 
392 X5I, 2 & 62.3 x 0,00J4 = 55 5, 27342 wine gallons, 
2% Suppoſinꝑ the Engliſh ale gallon to contain 282 cn- 
bical inches, the content of a cylindric veſſel is computed 
in ſuch gallons, by multiplying the ſquare of the diame- 
ter of the veſſel by its height as before, and their product 
by the decimal fraction o, 02785 1, that is, the ſolid 
content in the gallons will be DD Hx0,0027851. 
| Hen the ** * contains 103,4 cubioal inches, 
the content of fuch a veſſel in Scotch pi 
DD RHB 06. cotch pints, will be 
4, Suppoling the Wincheſter buſhel to contain 2178 
cubic inches, the content of a cylindric veſſel is comput- 
ed in thoſe buſhels, by multiplying the ſquare of the 5 
meter of the veſſel by the height, and the product by the 
decimal fraction 0,0003606. But the legal Wincheſter 
buſhel containing only 21 50,42 ſolid inches, the content 
of a cylindric veſſel is computed in ſuch buſhels, by mul. 
tiplying the ſquare of the diameter by the height, and 
their product by the decimal 0,0c03652. Or the con- 
tent will be DD Hx0,0003652. See BusHEL, 
5. Suppoſing the Scotch wheat firlot to contain 214 
Scotch pints, or about 2197 cubical inches, the contents 
of a cylindric veſſel in ſuch firlots will be DDH x 
0,000358. And if the bear firlot contain 31 Scotch 
pints, the contents of ſuch a veſſel! in beer ficlots will be 
DD Hx 0,000245. See FigrLOT, 
6", It is to be obſerved, that when the ſeQion of the 
veſſel is not a circle, but an ellipſis, the product of the 
greateſt diameter by the leaſt is to be ſubſtituted in theſe 
rules, for the ſquare of the diameter. 
79. Tc compute the content of a veſſel, which may be 
conſidered as the fruſtum of a cone in any of thoſe mea- 
ſures. Let A repreſent the number of inches in the dia- 
meter of the greater baſe, B the number of inches in 
the diameter of the leſſer baſe. Compute the ſquare of 
A, the product of A by B, and the ſquare of B. Take 
the third part of the ſum of all thefe, and ſubſtitute it in 
the preceding rules for the ſquare of the diameter, and 
proceed in all reſpects as before. Thus for example, the 


content in wine gallons will be A A+A B4BBx NH 
0.0034. Or thus: to the ſquare of half the tum of A 
and B add one third of the ſquare of half their difference 
and ſubſtitute this ſum in the preceding rules for the 
ſquare of the diameter of the baſe of the veſſel. For the 
ſquare of F A B added to © of the ſquare of 4 A—4 
B gives + AA AB+{B8B + II AA AB + ,4Bs 
=ZAA+AB+3;BB. 

8*. When the veſſel is a fruſtum of a parabolic conoid, 
meaſure the diameter of the ſection at the middle of the 
height of the fruſtum; and the content will be the 
ſame as of a cylinder of this diameter, of the ſame height 
with the veſſel, 


ſure the diameter of the ſection at the middle of the 
height of the fruſtum, then compute the content ot a 
cylinder of this diameter, and of the ſame heigut with 
the veſſel, and from this ſubtraQ + of the content of a 
cylinder of the ſame height, on a baſe, the diameter of 
which is equal to that heignt; the remainder will give 
the content of the veſſel. That is, if D repreſent che 
diameter of the middle ſection, and H the height of the 
fruſtum, you are to ſubſtitute D D- H HI for the ſquare 
5 the diameter of the cylindric veſlel in the firit lis 
rules, 

10% When the veſſel is a ſruſtum of a ſpheroid, if the 
baſes are equal, the content is readily found by the rule 
given from Oughtred. In other cates, let the axis of 
the ſolid be to the conjugate axis, as to 1; let Dbe the 
diameter of the middle ſection of the fruſtum, II the 
height or length of the fruſtum, and ſubſtitute in the fiſt 


ſix rules DD = for the [quare of the diameter of 
Hin 


the veſſel. 

119%. When the veſlel is a hyperbolic conoid, let the 
axis of the ſolid be to the conjugate axis as n to 1, D the 
diameter of the ſection at the middle of the fruſtum, H 


the height or length, compute D D+ —— and ſubſtitute 
nn 


this ſum for the ſquare of the diameter of the cylindric 
veſſel in the firſt ſix rules. . 
129, In genecal, it is uſual to meaſure any round veſſel 


diameter 
8 


diameter of the ſection at the middle of each ſruſtum; 
thence to compute the content of each, as if it was a 
cylinder of the mean diameter; and to give their ſum as 
the content of the veſſel. From the total content com- 
uted in this manner they ſubtract ſucceſſively the num- 
| So which expreſs the circular arcas that corrreſpond to 
thoſe mean diameters, each as often as there are inches 
in the altitude of the fruſtum to which it belongs, be- 
ginning with the uppermoſt ; and in this manner calcu- 
late a table for the veſſe], by which it readily appears how 
much liquor 1s at any time contained in it, by taking 
either the dry, or the wet inches; having regard to the 
inclination, or drip of the veſſel, if it has any. 
This method of computing the content of a fruſtum 
from the diameter of the lection at the middle of its 
height, is exact in that caſe only when it is a portion of 
a parabolic conoid; but in ſuch veſſels as are in common 
ute the error is not conliderable. When the veſſel is a 
portion of a cone or hyperbolic conoid, the content by 
this method is found leſs than the truth; but when it is 
a portion of a ſphere or a ſpheroid, the content com- 
puted in this manner exceeds the truth, The difference 
or error is always the ſame in the different parts of the 
ſame, or of ſimilar veſſels, when the altitude of the fruſ- 
tum is given. And when the altirudes ate different, 
the error 1s in the triplicate ratio of the altitude. If ex- 
actneſs be required, the error in meaſuring the fruſtum 
of a conical veſlel, in this manner, is Jof the content 
of a cone, ſimilar to the veſſel, of an altitude equal to 
the height of the fruſtum. In a ſphere it is 4 of a cy- 
linder, of a diameter and height equal to the fruſtum. 
In the ſpheroid and hyperbolic conoid, it is the ſame as 
in a cone, generated by the right-angled triangle contain- 
ed by the two ſemiaxes of the figure revolving about that 
ſide which is the ſemiaxis of the fruſtum. Theſe are de- 
monſtrated in a treatiſe of fluxions by Mr. Maclaurin, 
where thoſe theorems are extended to — that are 
bounded by planes oblique to the axis in all the ſolids, 
that are generated by any conic ſection revolving about 
either axis. Vide p. 25. and 715. 
In the uſual method of computing a table for a veſſel, 
by ſubdufting from the whole content the number that 
expreſſes the uppermoſt area, as often as there are inches 
in the uppermoſt fruſtum, and aftetwards the numbers 
for the other areas ſucceſſively, it is obvious that the con- 
tents aſſigned by the table, when a few of the uppermoſt 
inches are dry, are lated a little too high, if the veſſel 
ſtands on its leſſer baſe, but too low when it ſtands on its 
greater baſe; becauſe, when one inch is dry, for ex- 
ample, it is not the area at the middle of the uppermoſt 
fruſtum, but rather the area at the middle of the upper- 
moſt inch, that ought to be ſubdued from the total 
content, in order to find the content in this caſe. 
But gauging, as now practiſed, is chiefly done by means 
of inſtruments called gauging-rods, or rules, which do 
the buſineſs at once, and anſwer the queſtion without 
ſo much calculation; which is no inconſiderable addi- 
tion, both to the eaſe and diſpatch of the work. This 
inſtrumental way of gauging, therefore, we ſhall here 
chiefly inſiſt upon. 
Conſtruttion of a GAUGING-red, whereby the content of any 
cylindrical, or common veſſel, is eaſily bad. Take the dia- 
meter AB of a cylindrical veſſel, ABDE, Tab. Survey- 
ing. fig. 11. that holds one of the meaſures wherein te 
fluid is eſtimated, e. gr. gallons, and join it at right 
angles to the indefinite line A 7. From A to 1, ſet off a 
right line equal to AB; then will B i be the diameter 
of a veſſel, that holds two meaſures, or gallons, of the 
ſame height as the former. 
Again, let A 2 2 B 1; then will B 2 be the diameter of 
a veſſel that holds three meaſures, but of the ſame height 
as that which only holds one. And, after the ſame 
manner, find the diameter of other large veſſcls, B 3, 
B 4, B 5, B G, B 75 &c. 
Laſtly, ſet off the ſeveral diviſions thus found, A 1, A 2, 
A 3, &c. upon the fide of a rod or rule; and, on the 
other, the height or depth of a cylinder, that holds one 
meaſure or gallon, repeated as oft as it will go. Thus 
is the gauging-red complete. 
For cylinders, that have the ſame altitude, are to each 
other as the ſquares of their diameters ; conſequently the 
ſquare of the diameter of the veſſel that holds 2, 3, or 
4 gallons, muſt be double, triple, or quadruple of that, 
which only holds one. And ſince in tbe firſt, AB 
A 1, the ſquare of B 1 is double, that of B 2 triple, that 
of B 3 is quadruple, &c. it is evident, that the right 
lines A 2, A 3, A 4, &c, are the diameters of the veſ- 
ſels required, 
Theſe diviſions, therefore, being applied to the ſide of a 
cylindrical veſſel, it will immediately appear how many 
meaſures, e. gr. gallons, a cylindrical veſſel of that baſe, 


and of the height of that which holds one gallon, will 
contain. 


Vor. II. N* 148, | 
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Wherefore, finding by the divißons on the other fide of 
the rod, how often the height of one gallon is contained 
in the height of the given veſſel; and multiplying the 
diameter before found by this number; the product will 
be the number of gallons the veſſel contains. 

Thus, e. gr. if the diameter of the cylindrical veſſel be 
8, and its height 12, its contents will be 96 gallons. 
Note, 1. The leſs you take the height of the cylinder 
containing one gallon, the greater will the diameter of 


the baſe be: whence both that, and the diameters of the 


cylinders containing ſeveral gallons, will be the more 
eaſily diviſible into lefſer parts. Bayer directs ſuch height 
to be only one digit, or tenth of an inch. a 
29, The diameters of veſſels holding one or more deci- 
mal parts of a gallon will be had, by dividing one or 
more decimal parts of the veſſel holding a whole gallon, 
by its height; which gives us the area of the circular 
baſe ; from whence the diameter is eaſily found by the 
rules delivered under D1AMETER, CI KcLx, &c. And 
after the ſame manner, the diameters are found for the 
divifons of veſſels, that hold two or more gallons. 


GAUGING-red, uſe of the, To find the content of a caſk; 


that is, to determine the number of meaſures, e. gr. gal- 

lons, it will hold: apply the ganging-red to the veſſel, as 

directed in the preceding article, and find both the length 

of the caſk, A C, fig. 12. and both diameters, GH, 

and AB. Now, as we find, by experiment, how far 

ſoever it may be from geometrical exaCtneſs, that a com- 

mon caſk of this form may ſafely enough be reputed as a 

cylinder, whoſe baſe is a medium between the head and 

the belly; find ſuch medium, which call the equated 
diameter. 

Then multiplying the number thus found by the length 

of the caſk A C, the product will be the number of mea- 

ſures the veſſel contains. 

Suppoſe, e. g. AB=8, and GH=12, and AC=15, 

the equated diameter will be 10, which multiplied by 15, 

gives the capacity of a caſk, 150 meaſures. 

If it happen, that the diameters of the two ends be not 

equal, meaſure them both, and take half their ſum for 

the diameter to work by. | 
There is another method whereby the content of a veſſel 

is had, without any calculation at all, which obtains in 

divers parts of Germany and the Low-Countries : but as 

this ſuppoſes all veſſels to be ſimilar to each other, and 

their length double of the equated diameter, that is, of 
half the ſum of the diameters AB, and G H, it is not 

ſafe to uſe it in all places. Kepler, however, prefers it 
ſo much before all others, as including all the precau- 

tions poſſible, that he recommends it to the public, to 

enact it by law, that all caſks be made in this propor- 
tion. 

The methods of gauging, which chiefly obtain among 

us, are, by the four-foot gauging-rod, and Everard's /{id- 


ing- rule. 


GAUGING-rod, deſcription and uſe of the four-foot. The 


four-foot gauging-rod, repreſented in Tab. II. Surveying, 
„ig. 20. is uſually made of box, and conſiſts of four rules 
each a foot long, and about three-eighths of an inch 
ſquare, joined together by three braſs joints; by which 
means the rod is rendered four feet long, when the four 
rules are quite opened, and but one foot when they are 
all folded together. 

On the firſt face of this rod, marked 4, are placed two 
diagonal lines; one for beer, and the other for wine: 
by means of which the content of any common veſſel in 
beer or wine gallons may be readily found, by putting 
the rod in at the bung-hole of the veſſel, till it meets the 
interſection of the head of the veſſel with the ſtaves op- 
polite to the bung-hole. For diſtinction of this line, 
there is written thereon, beer and wine gallens, 

On the ſecond face, 5, are a line of inches, and the 
gauge-line; which is a line expreſſing the areas of cir- 
cles, whoſe diameters are the correſpondent inches in 
ale gallons. At the beginning is written, ale area. 

On the third face. 6, are three ſcales of lines; the firſt, 
at the end of which is written hog/head, is for finding 
how many gallons there are in a hogſhead, when it is 
not full, lying with its axis parallel to the horizon. The 
ſecond line, at the end of which is written B. L. ſigni- 
fying a butt lying, is for the ſame uſe as that ſor the hog(- 
head. The third line is to find how much liquor is want- 
ing to fill up a butt when it is ſtanding : at the end of it 
is written B. S. ſignifying a butt landing. In the half 
of the fourth face of the gauging-rod, 7, there are three 
ſcales of lines, to find the wants in a firkin, kilderkin, 
and barrel, lying with their areas parallel to the horizon. 
They are dillinguiſhed by letters F. X. B. ſignifying a 
firkin, kilderkin, and barrel. | 


GAUGING=rod, uſe of the diagonal lines en the. To find the 


content of a veſſel in beer or wine gallons, put the braſed 
end of the gauging - red into the bung-hole of the caſk, 
with the diagonal lines 88 and thruſt this braſed 


end 
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end to the meeting of the head and ſtaves; then with 1 are white: it lays in the ſand, and its egg are of the ſize 


thalk, make a mark at the middle of the bung-hole of 
the veſſel, and alſo on the diagonal lines of the rod, 
right againſt, over one another, when the braſed end is 
thruſt home to the head and ſtaves : then turn the gang- 
ing-rod to the other end of the veſſel, and thruſt the 
braſed end Home to the end, as before. 

Laſtly, ſee if the mark made on the gavging-rod come 
even with the mark made on the bung-hole, when the 
rod was thruſt to the other end ; which if it be, the 
mark made on the diagonal lines, will, on the ſame lines, 
ſhew the whole content of the caſk in beer or wine gal- 
lons. 

If the mark made on the bung-hole be not right againſt 
that made on the rod, when you put it the other way, 
then, right againſt the mark made on the bung-hole, 
make another on the diagonal lines; and the divition on 
the diagonal line, between the two chalks, will ſhew the 
veſſel's whole content in beer or wine gallons. 

Thus, e. gr. if the diagonal line of a veſſel be 28 inches 
four tenths, its contents in beer gallons will be near 51, 
and in wine gallons 62. 

If a veſſel be open, as a half-barrel, tun, or copper, 
and the meaſure from the middle on one ſide, to the head 
and ſtaves be 38 inches, the diagonal line gives 122 
beer gallons; balf of which, viz. 61, is the content of 
the open half tub, 

If you have a large veſſel, as a tun or copper, and the 
diagonal line, taken by a long rule, proves 70 inches; 
the content of that veſſel may be found thus: 

Every inch, at the beginning-end of the diagonal-line, 
call ten inches. Thus ten inches becomes 100 inches; 
and every tenth of a gallon call 100 gallons ; and every 
whole gallon call 1000 gallons. 

Exam. at 44,8 inches, on the diagonal beer-line, is 200 
gallons ; ſo that 4 inches 48 parts, now called 44 inches 
8 tenths, is juit two-tenths of a gallon, now called 200 
gallons : ſo alſo, if the diagonal line be 76 inches and? 
tenths, a cloſe caſk, of ſuch diagonal, will hold a icoo 
beer gallons; but an open caſk but half ſo much, viz. 
500 beer gallons, 

GavGE-line, uſe of the. To find the content of any cylin- 
drical veſſel in ale gallons : ſeek the diameter of the vel- 
ſel in inches, and, juſt againſt it, on the gauge line, is 
the quantity of ale gallons contained in one inch deep: 
this, multiplied by the length of the cylinder, will give 
its content in ale gallons. 

For example, ſuppoſe the length of the veſſel 32,06, and 
the diameter of its bafe 25 inches; to find what is the 
content in ale gallons ? 
Right againſt 25 inches, on the gange-line, is one gal- 
lon, and 745 of a gallon; which multiplied by 32, 06, 
the length, gives 55,9447 gallons for the content of the 
veſſel. 

The bung diameter of a hogſhead being 25 inches, the 
head diameter 22 inches, and the length 32,06 inches 
to find the quantity of ale gallons contained in it ? 

Seek 25, the bung diameter, on the line of inches; and 
right againſt it, on the gavge-line, you will find 1,745: 
take one third of it, which is ,580, and ſet it down 
twice: ſeek 22 inches in the head diameter, and againſt 
it you will find, on the gauge-line, 1,350; one-third of 
which added to twice ,5Bo, gives 1,6096 ; which multi- 
plied by the length 32,05, the product will be 51,603776, 
the content in ale gallons. 

Note, this operation ſuppoſes, that the aforeſaid hogſhead 
is in the figure of the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid. 

The uſe of the lines on the two other faces of the rod, 
is very ealy; you need only put it downr:ght into the 
bung-hole (if the veſſel you defire to know the quantity 
of ale gallons contained therein be lying) to the oppoſite 
faves ; and then where the ſurface of the liquor cuts 
any one of the lines appropriated to that veſſel, will be 
the number of gallons contained in that veflel. 


The deſcription and uſe of Everard's fliding-rule for | 


gauging, ſee under SLIDING=»rule, ; 

GAVIAON, in Ornithalagy, the name by which the Por- 
tugueſe called the caRACcaRA, a ſpecies of Brafilian 
hawk, of the bigneſs of our kite. 

GAVILAN, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
Spaniards to a Tpecies of hawk, common in the Phi- 
lippine iſlands ; it is ſomewhat larger than our ſpar- 
row-hawk, and is of a yellowiſh colour on the back 
and wings, and whitiſh under the belly; it is the moſt 
common of all the birds of prey in that part of the world, 
and is very voracious, and milchievous. 

GAVIOTA, in O-nithelegy, the name given by the Por- 
tugueſe to a water-fowl of the gull kind, common in 
Braſil, and called by the natives gpu guacu, It is of 
the ſize of a common hen; its beak is long, ſtrait, and 
yellow; its head is black on the top, as is allo the farther 
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GAURA, in Brian, a genus of the ofondria monrgnia 
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of thole of the hen, and are account 
the fleſh is not valued. 
GAULITSH [anguage. See ROMAN, and FxENcI 
GAULONITZX, among the Fews, the name of a faction 
ther than a religious ſeft, the ſame with the GCAL1IL # 3h 
GAULTHERIA, in Botany, a genus of the ded vhs 
nogynia Claſs; the exterior calyx is double-leaved 3 
terior is divided into five ſegments z the corolla is fg 
ed; the nectarium has ten ſharp points; and the fruit i 
a five-celled capſule. There is one ſpecies. 2 
GAULUS, in Ant'quity, a ſhip of a roundiſh form 
uſed by the people of Phœnicia. 
Gavurus aifo ſignißed a kind of cup. 
GAUNT, an old word for lean, or lank. Thue 
a gaunt bellied, or light-bellicd horſe, when 
ſhrinks up towards bis flanks. 
See GANTLET. 
GAVOTTA, or GavOTTE, derived from the Gave; a 
people inbabiting a mountainous diſttict in France called 
Gap, in Italian Miſie, is a kind of dance, the air where 
of has two ſtrains, briſk and lively, and in common 
time; each of its itrains are played twice over, the fir(t 
has uſually four or cight bars, and the ſecond containg 
eight, twelve, or more. The time begins with a mi- 
nim, or two crotchets, or notes of equal value, and the 
hand riſing; and ends with the fall of the hand upon the 
dominant, or mediant of the mode, never upon the final 
unleſs it be a rondean. And the laſt begins with the tile 
of the hand, and ends with the fall upon the final of tlie 
mode. 
The Gave!s of Corelli, Albi»ani, Vivaldi. and others 
of the Italians, correſpond with theſe rules as far as the 
relate to the meaſure, the number of bars in each ftrai;; 
and the cadences; but in reſpect to the initial notes of 
the air they deviate from it; for they ſometimes begin 
with a whole bar, and ſometimes with an odd quaver. 
GavoTTA, tempo di, in the Htalian Muſic, is when only 
the time or movement of a gavotte is imitated, without 
any regard had to the meaſure or number of bars, or 
ſtrains, We often find parts of ſonatas, which have 
this phraſe to regulate their motions, 


ed very good, but 


, moſtly 


We ſay 
his belly 


claſs : the calyx is tubulous and divided into four fer- 

ments ; the corolla conſiſts of four petals; and the fruit 

is a quadrangular nut, containing a ſingle ſeed. There is 
one ſpecies, _ | 

GAURES, or rather GavRes, or GarRes, See GABRESs. 

GAWSE, or Gawzg, in Commerce, a very thin, flight, 
tranſparent kind of ſtuff, woven ſometimes of filk, and 
ſometimes only of thread. 
To warp the ſilk for making of gawze, they uſe a pecu- 
liar kind of mill, upon which the ſilk is wound: this 
mill is a wooden machine, about fix feet high, having 
an axis perpendicularly placed in the middle thereof, 
with fix large wings, on which the fiik is wound irom 
off the bobbins, by the axis turning round. 
When all the ſilk is on the mill, they uſe another inſtru- 
ment to wind it off again on two beams : this done, the 
ſilc is paſſed through as many little beads 5s there are 
threads of filk: and thus rolled on another bcam, to 
ſupply the loom. | 
Ihe gauze-loom is much like that of the common weav- 
ere, though it has ſeveral appendages peculiar thereto. 
See Loon, 

There are figured gawzes z ſome with flowers of go'd 
and ſilver, on a ſilk ground: theſe laſt are chictly brought 
from China. | 

GAYAC, See Guaiacun. 

GAYTICPUA, in Zoology, the name of an American 
; noms of ſerpent, found as it is ſaid only in the king- 

om of Razim. It grows to a valt ſize, and ſtinks fo 


intolerably that no creature can bear to be near it. 
GAZA giovane, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies 
of Heron, of a line white colour, called by other authors 
ardea alba miner, or the h white heren. It is fo {mall 
asn + to weigh a pound, I:s whole body 15 of a pure 
and perſect ſnow-white, and it has a ſhoit creſt on the 
hinder part of its head, and a naked fpace which is 
greeniſh about it's eycs. Its feet allo are green, but are 
ſometimes covered with blackiſh ſcales. The feathers 
of the creſt are very ſoft and white, and are much va- 
lued. It is eaten in Venice and Italy, and is common 
enough in the marketst here. The creſt-ſcathets ho- 
ever are ulually pulled off before it is offered to ſale. 
GAZ AR, a name uſed by ſome authors for che bay-iiée: 
ohnſon. | 
GAZ E- Hhaund. Sec Hounn. 
GAZ ELLA, GAZ ELLE, or AN TELorx, is a ſpecies of 
the capra, or GOAT, in the Linnzan ſyſlem ; others have 


made it a diſtinct genus, with annulated, or er 
ane 


half of the wings and tail: the throat, breaſl, and belly | horas, eight broad cutting teeth in the lower jaw, 


body 
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body an 1 limbs of a light and elegant form. Thus, they | 


make it an internrediate genus between the GOAT and 
DEER, agreeing with the firſt in the texture of their 
horns, which have a core in them, and they never caſt 
them, and with the laſt in the elegance of their form 
and great ſwiſtneſs. The agility and [peed of this ani- 
mal are ſurpriſing, ſo that the chace of it is a favourite 
diverſion in the eaſtern nations. Some ſpecies of the an- 
telope form herds of two or three thouſand, while others 
keep in ſmall troops of hve or fix. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies and varieties of this animal, which, excepting 
two or three, inhabit the hotteſt part of the globe. heir 
proper climates ſeem to be thoſe of Aſia and Africa, 
where they are very numerous. Sce ANTFLOPE, and 
Tab. Il. Puadrupeds, Ne 14. which repre ſents the white- 
foored o1zella, or antelope of India, with ſhort horns 
bending a little forward; large ears, marked with two 
biack (iripes 3 a ſmall black mane on the neck and half- 
way down the back; a tuft of long black hairs on the 
fore-part of the neck; above that a large ſpot of white; 
another between the fore-legs on the cheſt; one white 
ſpot on each fore-foot; two on each hind-foot; long tail 
tufted with black hai:s; the height, to the top of the 
ſhoulders, about four feet, and the colour a dark grey. 
he female is of a pale brown colour, without horns, 
and having on each foot three - tranſverſe bands of 
black. and two of white, Pennant's Syn, of Quadr. 


GAZETTE, a news-paper, or printed account of the 
tranſactions of divers countries, in a looſe ſheet or halt- 
ſheet. : 

The word is formed from gezetta, a kind of coin, for- 
merly current at Venice, which was the ordinary price 
of the firſt news- paper printed there: though others de- 
rive it, by corruption, from the Hebrew izgad, which 
ſignifies, nuntius, a meſſenger ; but this etymology is 
too much forced. . 
Gazettes, which moſt people look on as trifles, are by 
ſome held the molt difficult kind of compoſitions that 
have appeared. They require a very extenſive acquaint- 
ance with the languages, and all the terms thereof, and 
a great facility and command of writing, and of relating 
with perſpicuity, and in a few words. 
To write a gazer/e, a man ſhould be able to ſpeak of 
war both by land and fea; be thoroughly acquainted with 
every thing relating to geography, the hiſtory of the time, 
and that of the noble families; with the ſeveral intereſts 
- of princes, the ſecrets of courts, and the manners and 
cuſtoms of all nations. 
Vignuel de Marville recommends a ſet of gazztes, well 
written, as the fitteſt books for the inſtruction of young 
erſons coming into the world. Ep, 
The firſt gaz-1re publiſhed in theſe parts, is ſaid to have 
been that of Paris, begun in the year 1631, by Theo- 
phraſt. Renaudot, a phyſician of Montpelier, in his oflice 
of intelligence. 

CazerTTrE, ctracrdinary. See EXTRAORDINARY. 

GAZONS, in Fertification, turfs, or pieces of freſh earth 
covered with grafs, cut in form of a wedge, about a foot 
long, and half a foot thick, to line or face the outſides 
of works made of earth, in order to keep up the ſame, 
and prevent their monuldering, 

CAZOPHYLACIUM, in the Jewiſb Antiguitiet, accord- 
ing to the Greek etymology of vaga, treaſures, and on- 
at, I keep, ſiguifies the treuſury- chamber. There were 
ſeveral places in the tempie of Jeruſalem, where the 
rich preſents conſecrated to God by kings, princes, or 
private perſons were kept. But the ſigniſication of chis 
word gazophylacium, has been farther enlarged, ſo as to 
comprehend the rooms where the proviſions of the tem- 
ple were lad up, both for ſacrifices, and for the ſupport 
and ſuſtenance of the prieſts, and in general this word is 
uted for ail the apartments of the temple. In the Goſpel, 
by gazophylacium is meant the cheſt into which people 
calt their offerings at the entrance of the temple. It has 
been allo ufed by naturaliſts for a collection of figures 
of curious ſubjects. Mark xii. 41, 43. Lyke xxi. 1. 
Calm. Dict. Bibl. 

GAZOPHY LAX, Tagoguaat, in Antiquity, an officer who 
had the care and management of the treaſure belonging 
to the kings of Perſia. 

GAZZA, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of heron 
common in Italy, and called by many authors ard:a alba 
major, the greater white heron, Its whole body is of a 
ſnow white, its beak yellow, and the membranes about 
its eyes green; though called large in compariſon of the 
leler whice one, it is ſmaller than the common grey 
heron. Its tail alſo is much longer, and it has no creit, 
It i ſomerimes ſcen in England, and has been miſtaken 
for a common heron become accidently white, as ſpar- 
rows and other birds ſometimes ate. 

GAZZETTA, in Ornithology, a name given by Geſner 


and others to a ſpecies of ſmall white heron, ſold in the 
markets of Italy, and ſeeminy to be the ardea aba minor 
of authors, or GAE A GLO VAN of the Venetians, 

GAZ ET TO, in /ch:hbyrlogy, the name of a fiſh of the 
TURDUS, of wrafſe kind, caught in the Mediterranean, 
and fold in the markets of Italy. It is of a fine green 
colour, and is conſiderably thick, though broad; its fins 
are ſpotted, and it has a large purple tubercle near the 
anus. It has only one back-fin which has twenty-four 
ribs or nerves, the firſt fifteen of which are rigid and 
prickly, the reſt ſmooth and flexile. ; 

GEANNIDES, in Natural Hiſlery, a name given by ſome 
authors to the ſtone called by others encymonites. It 
ſeems to have been the ſame with our ſparry incruſta- 
tions on the tops of caverns, &c. but the word has been 
generally underſtood ro mean the eagle ſtone, It was 
ſuppoſed to polleſs great virtues in helping delivery, and 
was given to women in their labours. 

GEAR, or about yzur GEAR, at Sea, a command to work 
on all hands. | 

GEASTER, of yn, earth, and arm, tar, in Botany, the 
name of a genus of funguſes: or, according to Linnzus, 
of ſome ſpecies of the genus of the LVO ER DON. 
Theſe ſungules have a radiated bottom like a ſtar, and in 
the centre of this there grows a round ball which opens 
at the top when ripe, and is found to be full of impal- 
pable ſeeds in form of powder, See a deſcription and 
drawing of this plant by Dr. Waiſon, in Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. xliſi. p. 234. 

GECCO, in Natural Hiſizry, a name given by the Indians 
to their terrible poiſon, which kills in ever ſo ſmall a 
quantity when mixed with the blood. They ſay that 
this gecco, is a venomous froth or humour, vomited out 
of the mouths of their moſt poiſonous ſerpents, which 
they procure in this fatal ſtrength, by hanging up the 
creatures by the tails, and whipping them to enrage 
them: they collect this in proper.veſſels as it falls, and 
when they would uſe it, they either poiſon a weapon 
with it, or wounding any part of the fleſh, introduce the 
ſmalleſt quantity imaginable of it, and this is ſaid to be 
immediate death, 

GECHY TON, of yn, earth, and uw, I ſpread, a name 
given by ſome authors to the external covering of the 
earth, commonly called garden-mould, which is ſoft and 
not ſtony. 

GECOLITHUS, a corrupt way of ſpelling the word tecz- 
lithus, the name of the lapis Judaicus among the Ro- 
mans. The writers of the middle ages often write it 
gecolithus, 

GED, in Ornitbaligy, an Engliſh name for the ſmall ſpe- 
cies of ſnipe, uſually called the jUpDock, and by au- 
thors GALLINAGO minima. 

GEERS, a general term for trappings, harneſs, and all 
other things, that belong to draugbt-horſes or oxen, 

GEERS, in a Ship, See JEERS. 

GEGENES, Tyler, in Antiquity. The ancients generally 
called themſelves Teſzy41g, ſons of the earth, as 1 
informs us. Alluding to the ſame original, the Atheni- 

ans ſometimes ſtyled themſelves Terlſeg, graſchoppers ; 
and ſome of them wore graſshoppers of gold, faſtened 
to their hair, as badges of honour, to diſtinguiſh them 
from others of leſs antiquity, and leſs noble extraction, 
becaule thoſe inſects were believed to be generated out of 
the ground. Pott. Archzol. Græc. lib. i. cap. i, 

GEHENNA, Tesa, a ſcripture term, which has given 
ſome pain to the critics. It occurs in St. Matthew v. 
22. 29. 30. x. 28. xviii. 9. xxiii. 15. 33. Mark ix. 43. 
45. 47. Luke xii. 5. James iii. 6. 

1 he authors of the Louvain and Geneva verſions retain 
the word gehenna, as it ſtands in the Greek; the like 
does M. Simon: the Englith tranſlators render it by hell 
and hell-firez and the like do the tranſlators of Mons, and 
father Bohours. 

The word is formed from the Hebrew gehinnom, i. e. 
valley of Hinnom. In that valley, which was near Je- 
ruſalem, there was a place named Tephet, where ſome 
Jews ſacrificed their children to Moloch, by making 
them paſs through the fire, King Joſias, to render this 
place for ever abominable, made a cloaca or common=» 
ſewer thereof, where all the filth and carcaſcs in the 
city were caſt. : ; 

The Jews obſerve farther, that there was a continual 
fire kept up there, to burn and conſume thoſe carcaſles ; 
for which reaſon, as they. had no proper term in their 
language to ſignify Y, they made uſe of that of gehenna, 
or yehinnon, to denote a fire unextinguiſhable. 

GEISON. See Giso. 

GELZEOPACHIA, in Natural Hi/tery, the name of a claſs 
of mineral fluids, which ate He able: and of ſome- 
what thick texture, and opake. Ihe word is derived from 
the Greek yn, the carth, , oil, and waxus, thick. The 


bodies of this claſs are the Barbadoes tar, oil of earth, and 
; ” | the 


GEL 


the common piſſaſphaltum of the ſhops, which ſee under 
their ſeveral heads, 

GEL /AOPSILA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs 
of foilils. The word is derived from the Greek yn, earth 
£24459, oil, and nog thin, and expreſſes a thin oily 
ſubſtance naturally found in the earth. Theſe are thin 
and pellvcid inflammable liquid ſubſtances, commonly 
known by the name of liquid bitumens, but by that de- 
nomination conſounded with the thicker and coarſer 
kinds, The only bodies of this claſs are thoſe commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of NAPHTHA, and PETRO- 
LEUM. 


GEM 


ſome ſoft place, the operator takes the teſticles betweck 
his fore and great finger; flits the cod, and preſſes out 
the ſtones; then taking a pair of nippers made yer 
ſmooth, either of ſteel, box, or brazil, he claps the ſtrings 
of the ſtones between them, very near to where the 
ſtones are ſet on, and preſſes them ſo hard, that there 
may be no flux of the blood, and then ſears away the 
ſtone with a thin cauterizing iron, made red-hot, 

This done, he takes a hard plaſter, made of wax, reſin, 
and waſhed turpentine, melted together, and melts ir on 
the head of the ſtrings with the hot iron, and afterwards 
ſears the ſtrings, and melts more of the ſalve, till there 


GELALEAN calendar, See CALENDAR. 

GELASANI dentes, a term uſed by ſome authors to ex- 
preſs the four middle fore-teeth, both of the upper and 
under jaw, They have their name from the Greek, ye- 
Ng, laughter, becauſe they are ſhewn when people laugh. 

GELATINA. See JELLY, 

GELATINOUS, among the Phyſicians, is applied to any 
thing approaching the glutinous conſiſtence of a JELLY. 

GELATIO, properly ſigniſies freezing, but is alſo uſed for 
that rigidity of the body and limbs, which comes on in 
the catatepſis, and other diſorders of that kind. 

GELBUM, a name given by the Hungarian miners to a 
ſort of marcaſite or mundic, which contains a conſidet- 
able quantity of ſilver. 

GELD, or GitD, in our Ancient Cu/toms, a mulct, or 

compenſation for a crime or delinquency. See G1LÞD. 
Hence wergild was anciently uſed for the value or price 
of a man ſlain; and or/p:ld, of a beaſt, &c. 
Et Ant quieti de Geldis, & Danegel1is, Horngeldis, & Fort- 
geldis, & de Blodwita, & Fiitwita, & Leirwita, & Heing- 
wita, & Fremineſeuda, & Ierdpens, & Averpeni, & Hun- 
drepeni, & Tolingpeni. Charta Ric. II. Priorat. de Hat- 
land, in Devon. 

GELD foot, GELD horn, and GELD wood, ſee the ſub - 


ſtantives. 


GELDABLE. See GiLDABLE. 


is a good thickneſs of the ſalve laid on the ſtrings. 

This being done to the ſtone, the nippers are looſened 

and the like is done to the other; and the two ſlits of the 

cod are then filled with white ſalt, and the outſide of the 

cod anointed with hog's greaſe; and thus they let him 

riſe, and keep him in a warm ſtable, without tying 

him up. 

If he Fells much in his cod or ſheath, they chafe him 

up and down, and make him trot an hour in a day, and 
he ſoon recovers. See CASTRATION and Eunucy, 

GELDING, in the Manege, is alſo uſed for a horſe, whoſe 
teſticles are cut out. 

GELDUM, a name given by ſome to the philoſopher's 
ſtone. 

GELFUM, or Getevum, an Hungarian name for a kind 
of mundic, which contains ſilver. 

GELLOSIA, in Natural Hiſicry, a name by which ſome 
of the writers of the middle ages call the cHALAz1as, 
GELOSCOPY, GELoscorPIa, of g, laughter, and 

axomew, I conſider, a kind of divination, drawn from 
laughter; or a knowledge of any perſon's character and 
qualities, acquired from the conſideration of his laughter, 
GEM, or Gr MM, GEMMA, a common name tor all pre- 
cious {tones or jewels; conſiſting of the filiceons, or 
what is improperly called vitrifiable carth, much valued 
for their luſtre, tranſparency, colour, hardneſs, weight, 


GELDER-ro/e, in Botany, For the characters, fee War- 
Faring tree. 
The common marſh elder, which grows naturally in 
marſhy grounds, and on the ſides of rivers in many parts 
of England, is not often kept in gardens: it is called by 
ſome the geider-ro/e, with flat flowers, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the other, whoſe flowers are globular. The marſh 
elder is the original ſpecies, and the gelder-roſe, is a va- 
riety which accidentally aroſe from it. The former has 
a border of male flowers, which are large, and the mid- 
dle of the umbel is compoſed of hermaphrodite flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by oval, red berries: the latter has 
all male flowers, of the ſame ſize and ſhape with thoſe 
of the border of the firſt, ſo that they ſwell out into a 
round figure, which has occaſioned ſome country people 
giving it the name of ſnow-ball tree. This fort is culti- 
vated in gardens for the beauty of the flowers, which 
make a fine appearance during their continuance. 
It will riſe to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, if 
permitted to ſtand. The ſtem becomes large, woody, 
and hard; the branches come out oppoſite, and are apt 
to grow irregular ; they have a grey bark. The leaves are 
placed oppotite 3 they are divided into three or four lobes, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the maple ; the flowers come out 
at the ends of the branches; thoſe of the firſt in large 
umbels, and thoſe of the ſecond in a corymbus; they 
are very white, and appear the beginning of June. Thoſe 
of the firſt have oval berries ſucceeding the hermaphro- 
dite flowers, which turn of a ſcarlet colour when ripe, 
but tie other having only male flowers are barren. 
The common gelder-ro/e ſends out plenty of ſuckers from 
the roots, by which it is frequently propagated ; but as 
the plants ſo raiſed are very apt to put out ſuckers, they 
are not ſo good as thoſe which come from layers or cut- 
tings 3 both ſorts love a moiſt ſoil. They are very hardy, 
and will thrive in the coldeſt fituations, but not within 
the ſpray of the ſea. The common gelder-roſe is ſeldom 
ſuffercd to ſtand very long in gardens; but one has been 
ſeen whole ſtem was more than two feet and a half 
round, 
GELDING, the operation of caſtrating, and particularly 
horſes. 
In gelding of horſes, regard is to be had to their age, the 
ſeaſon of the year, and, as the farriers ſay, to the ſtate 
of the moon. For the firſt, if it be a colt, the opera- 
tion may be formed at nine, or at fifteen days old, if 
the teſticles be come down; becauſe the ſooner he is 
gelt, the better it will be for his growth, ſhape, and cou- 
rage; though a horſe may be gelded at any age, if care 
be taken in the cure. As for the ſecond, the beſt time 
is about April or May, or elſe about the latter end of 
September; and for the third, the wane of the moon is 
preſerred as the fitteſt time. 
The manner of gelding is thus; the beaſt being caſt on 


and rarity. Theſe are diamonds, rubies, ſapphires, to- 
pazes, emeralds, chryſolites, amethyſts, garnets, hya- 
cinths er jacinths, beryls or aquæ mezrinz ; the order in 
which they are enumerated ſhews their relative degree of 
hardneſs, 

Dr. Hill diſtributes gems into two claſſes ; viz. the pel- 
lucid gems, which are bright, elegant, and beau iſul 
FOSSILS, always found in ſmall maſſes, extremely hard, 
of great luſtre, compoſed of a very firm and pure ſub- 
ſlance, giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting with acid 
menſtrua, and calcinable in the fire with great difficulty; 
of which there are two genera, the CHROSTASIMA, and 
the CHROASTACES; and the ſemi-pellucid gems, which 
are defined to be ſtones, compoſed of a but ſlightly de- 
baſed cryſtalline matter, of great beauty and brightnels, 
of a moderate degree of tranſparence, and uſually found 
in ſmall maſſes. 'The bodies of this claſs are divided into 
two general orders, and under theſe into eight diſtinct 
genera. Of the firſt order are thoſe of but few variega- 
tions, and frequently of one plain ſimple colour, though 
ſometimes veined. Of the ſecond are thoſe remarkable 


4 


for the veins, zones, and variegations. The genera of 


the firſt order, are the cornelians, chalcedonies, bydro- 
phanz, and pramnion. Thoſe of the ſecond, arc the 
agates, onyxes, ſardonyxes, and came. See each of 
theſe under its proper head. | 
Others diſtinguiſh precious ſtones into three kinds: 
1. Such as are entirely tranſparent ; which again may 
be divided into ſuch as are either colourleſs, as the dia- 
mond; or coloured, as the emerald, ruby, &c. Which di- 
viſion of coloured gems may be ſubdivided into thoſe of 
one colour, as the ruby; and thoſe with ſeveral, as the 
opal, 
- Brilliant, or ſhining, but leſs tranſparent, as the Be- 
hemian granate. 
3 Semi-tranſparent, as the onyx, 

iſhop Wilkins divides precious ſtones into more and {ſs 
tranſparent. 
The 4% tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes by their colours; into 
red, as the ſardian and cornelian ; pale fleſhy colour, 
like that of a man's nail, as the onyx; bluiſh, as the 
turquois; and thoſe of various colours, as opal and cats 
eye. : 
The more tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes into ſuch as are co- 
lourleſs, as the diamond and white ſapphire ; and colour- 
ed, which are either red, as the ruby, carbuncle, and 
granate z yellow, as the chryſolite and _ green, as 
the emerald, ſmaragd, and beryl ; bluiſh, as the ſap- 
phire; and purple or violaceous, as the amethyſt. 
Dr. Woodward divides precious ſtones ſomewhat more 
preciſely, into opake, ſemi-opake, and tranſparent. 
The epake are either of one colour, as the turquois; or 
of various colours, as the lapis lazuli, and jaſper. 
| Semi-opake either have their colours permanent, as the agate, 
X | chalcedony, 


chalcedony, onyx, ſardonyt, cotnelian, and beryl ; of 
their colours var according to the poſition of the light, 
as in the oculus cati, and opal. ke | 
Tranſparent Rones are either with colours; as the top? 
and hyacinth, yellow, or partaking thereof; granate, 
ruby, an ame hyſt, red ſapphire, warer-{apphire, and 
aauamatrine, blue; and emerald, or chryſolice, green, or 
Actaking thereof; or with:ut colours, as the cryſtal, 
pſeudo-· diamond. white ſ»pphire, and diamond. 
Phe natural hiftory, characters, properties, &c. of each 
tone, ſec under DIAMOND, Con xs HAN, RuBy, Touk- 
Quo1s, Onyx, EMERALD, CuRyYsSULITE, &c, For the 
medieinal virtues of precious ſtones, or gems, in the ge- 
neral, ſee below. The origin and formation of precious 
ſtones, fee STONE. For the art of enyraving on pre- 
tions tones, fee ExGRAvIiNG. The art of cutting them, 
ſee LayriDARY., Molaic work of precious ſtones, ſee 
Mosaic. 
Pearls arc alſo ranked among ges, though not ſtones 
Gem are ſometimes found ot regular ſhapes with a natu- 
ral polith, near the beds of rivers, after great rains, and 
theſe are of the pebble kind; and ſometimes of irregular 
ſapes, with a rough coat, in mines, and the clefts of 
rocks. Thoſe of the firſt fort ate the gems on which 
the ancients engraved, and which are commonly called 
intaglios ; theſe are uſually of a long oval figure inciin- 
ing to a point at cach end, convex as well upon the en- 
graved ſurface as on the others, and having 4 ridge run- 
ning from end to end on the underſide, which is ther. by 
- it were divided into two faces; both which are alſo, 
though not to diſtinaly, parted from the upper face by 
another ridge running quite round the oval Ihe ſtone 
moit frequemly engraved on, is what the jewellers cali 
the betyl, a lone very different from that called the be- 
ry! by the aucients, which was the gem we call the aqua- 
marine. 
This beryl of the jewellers is only a finer kind of corne- 
lian, and is of three kinds; the red, the yellow, and the 
white. The firit is much the moſt valuable of theſe; and 
is of the grente!t luſtre; that which is moſt frequents 
next this beryl, ie the praſius, or, as ſome call it, the 
plaſma de ſmuraid,, This our Jewellers call the preme or 
vrime emerald, It is of a ſome what duty green, and is 
{zmetimes werably clear, but moſt uluaily it is ſull of 
aud white ſpecks, and rather opake. 
- molt frequent next to this is the jacinth or hyacinth. 
e is not the gem known by the ancients under this 
„that having been a ſort of amethyſt; but the ſtone 
* now call the hyacinth, whieh is of a tawny red, or 
a ſort of fire-colour, and is very bright and tranſparent, 
The cheyſolite is ſometimes, but rarcly, faund engraved 
on. It is of a greeniſh colour, and is trauſparent, but 
not lively, Sometimes we alſo meet with the oriental 
pebble cryſtal, which is much more tranſparent and lively 
than the common cryſtal, and indeed bat little inferior 
in brauty to the white ſapphire ; the garnet, which is of a 
deep red, and not ſo lively as the hyacinth; and, finally, 
the amethyi!, which is of a deep purple, and is very 
lively and tranſparent. Theſe ſeem to have been all the 
ſtones uſcd in the earlier times of the Romain empire. 
There are, indeed, ſometimes found ſome other ſpecies ; 
but tacſe are rarely of any time but the later ages of the 
empire, when the art itſelf was greatly upon the decline. 
The be fore mentioned ſtones are ſaid to have been brought 
to Rome {rom the borders of the Nile, or of the Ganges, 
the onyx agate, onyx ſardonyx, and alabaſter of two 
colours, were allo engraved on by the Romans in a dif- 
tercnt manner. Theſe, as alſo certain ſhells of different 
coais, were frequently engraved in relief, and theſe ſorts 
of Engravings are commonly called cameos; they allo 
lometimes engraſted a head, or ſome other figure, in 1c- 
lief, of gold upon a blood-itone. 
Beſides theſe there are alſo ſome antiques, moſtly corne- 
lians, which are covered with a ſtratum of white. This 
ſtratum has by ſome been looked on as natutal, but it 
was realiy only a fort of coat or enamel that was laid 
on: this was uſed only in the times of the lower empire. 
The ancients engraved many of their ſtones juſt as they 
were found with their native poliſh, and in their native 
ſhape; but the beauty of the ſeveral ſpecies of the onyx 
cou d only be ſhewn by a proper cutting. The antique 
ms of Greek work are of all others the moſt elteemed, 
and next to them the Roman, in the time of the higher 
empire. Phil. Pranſ. Ne 483. or vol. xliv. p. 502, &c. 
Several authors, both ancient and modern, relate won— 
ders of the virtues and medicinal properties of gems; but 
their reputation, in this reſpect, is now a little fallen; 
and many even deny them any virtue at all ; yet are the 
iragments of ſuch ſtones ſtill preſerved by (ome phyſi— 
cians in ſome of the moſt celebrated compoſitions z and 
there are ſeveral chemical preparations made of them. 


In-reality, as ſeveral perſons of the greate(} candour and 
Vol. II. Ne 148, 


GEM 
Aperience have related ſome confiderable effects of cer- 
tain gem, on their own particular obſervations; and it is 
no way improbable, that ſome of the ſofter ſtones may 
have conſiderable operatibns on the human body, it might 
be imprudent indifcriminately tb exclude from them any 
medicinal virtue at all. 
When much the greateſt part of their traditionary quali- 
ties is ſet aſide as fabulous, there will ſtill remain ſome; 
on as real and well-warranted a footing as many of our 
other medicines; 
On ſuch conſiderations, Mr. Boyle was induced to give 
us a treatiſe of the Origin and Virtues of Gems; the pur- 
port whereof is to ſhew that ſuch ſtones were originally 
in a fluid ſtate, or made up of ſuch ſubſtances as were 
formerly fluid; and that many of their general virtues are 
probably derived from the mixture of metalline and other 
mineral ſubſtances uſually incorporated with them; while 
the grrat variety, and the particular efficacy of their vir- 
tues, ariſe from ſome happy concurrent circumſtances of 
that commixture; e. gr. the peculiar nature of the im- 
pregnating liquor, the proportion wherein it is mixed 
wich the petreſcent juice, and the like. 
'To ſupport this hypotheſis of the virtues of geme, he 
ſhews, that ſcveral of them ate not ſimpie concretions of 
any petreſcent liquors; but that they coanſiſt, alſo, of 
other mineral adventitious parts: which he argues, from 
the ſeparableneſs of ſuch iubſtances in ſome (tones, the 
ſpecific gravity in others, and the different waters, or 
tinflures to be met with in gems of the ſame ſpecies; as 
rubies, ſapphires, granates, and even diamonds z of which 
laſt ſome are yellow, ſome of other colouts, and ſome 
green, almoſt like emeraids, 
There may, therefore, be in ſome gems numberleſs ad- 
ven'itious corpuſcles ; but there is great reafon to think, 
that ſome of theſe corpuſcles may be indued with ſeveral 
properties, and me heinal virtues There is a great dif- 
ference among theſe imptegnating particles; and, proba- 
bly, a gteater variety than known by us: and, laſtly; 
many gem are very richly impregnated with theſe par- 
ticles : why, then, may not they exert ſome power? 
This is the ſubſtance of what is directly alledged in behalf 
of gent. 7 
The ſtieſs of what is objected againſt them ts; that the 
mineral ſubſtances they contain, are fo cloſcly locked up, 
that they can communicate nothing to the body, and ſo 
can have no medicinal operation, being unconquerable 
by fo [mall a heat as that of the flomach, and other parts 
of the body. 
This objection might be plauſible enough to prevent one's 
aſctibing any medicinal virtues to them @ pricri; but 
can conclude nothing againſt what is warranted by fo 
many faQs and obſervations ; etpecially when there are 
feveral particulars that obviate this objection. 
For a vigorous loadſtone, though frequently harder than 
many gems, is known to emit copious effluvia; and there 
are many which have been ſound to hare a manifeſt and 
inconvenient oprraticn on the human body, by being 
wore in the pocket, or long held in the hand. Mr. Boyle 
has found divers tranſparent pebbles, which, when cut, 
would reſembie diamonds, that might be immediately 
brought to emit coptous and ſtrong fc:nted ſteams: and 
if electrical att: actions be owing to the efffuvia of bodies 
excited by rubbing, very flight alterations may ſuffice to 
procure expiratious from tranſparent gem m iny of which 
are electrical, and even the hardeſt of all, viz. diamonds; 
one of which Mr. Boyle kept by him, which, upon a 
little ſriction, would attract very vigorouſly, 
o that part of the objection which pretends gems not to 
be digeſtible by the heat of the ſtomach, it may be replied, 
that we do not know how ſar the digeltion of things in 
the ſtomach is owing to heat: nor is it proved, that ſuch 
materials can have no operation on the vody, without be- 
ing dipeited, i. e. in paſſing through it, without under- 
going any ſenſible change of bulk, figure, &c. as gems, 
when {wallowed, are ſuppoſed to do. 
For ſome chemiſts make a kind of bullets of regulus of 
antimony, which they call pilu/e perpetue ; becauſe, when 
they have performed their operation in the body, and are 
calt forth with the excrements, they may be uſed apain, 
and again, for the ſame purpoſe; nor do we know what 
analogy there may be between ſome juices in the body, 
and thoſe mineral parts which impregnate gems. For 
though the oculus mundi be reckoned among the rare 
gms; yet, if one of the beſt fort be, ſor a while, kept 
in common water, it wil! undergo an alteration obvious 
to the eve. 
Add, that Mr. Boyle has, without heat, obtained a ma- 
nifeſt tincture from ſeveral hard bodies, and even from a 
tranſparent ort of gems, by means of a faint liquor diſtilled 
ſrom a vegetable tubſtance, as harmteſs, and as plenti- 
fully eaten, as bread : and whether ſome juices of the 
body, aſſiſted by the 3 heat thereof, may not ſerve 
8 R ſor 
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foi menſirua to ſore gens, we will not ſay : but even the 
natural heat of a human ſtomach, and, perhaps, of the 

external parts of the body, may be able, though not to 

digeſt precious ones, yet to fetch out ſome of their vir- 

tucs ; ſor it e certain, it makes a ſenſible alteration in 

the hardeſt torr of them. Witneſs a diamond of Mr. 

Boyle's, hole electrical faculty might be excited, with- 

out rubbing, only by a languid degree of adventitious 

heat; and another, which, by means of water made a 

little more than lukewarm, might be brought to ſhine in 

the dark. See PhosPHORUS. Boyic's Works abridged. 

vol. i. p. 62. | 
Laſtly, if it be yet objeAed, that it is not likely ges 
ſhould part with any effluvia, or portions of themſelves, 
inaſmuch as they loſe none of their weight; it may be 
anſwered, that the antimonial glaſs and cup imbue wane, 
and other liquors, with a ſtrong emetic quality, without 
undergoing any ſenſible diminution of weight. Add, 
that though common water be not allowed a menſtruum 
fit to draw any thing from mercury ; yet both Helmont, 
and others, inform us,' that a large quantity of it, being 
kept a day, or two, upon a ſmall proportion of that drug, 
will acquire a virtue of killing worms, though the mer- 
cury retains its former weight. 

Gus, imitation of antique. There has been at different 
times a method practiſed by particular perſons of taking | 
the imprellions and figures of antique gems, with their 
engravings, in glaſs of the colour of the original gem. 
'Chis bas always been eſteemed a very vaiuable method, 
and greatly preferable to the more ordinary one of do- 
ing it on ſcaling-wax or brimſtone ; but, to the misfor- 
tune cf the world, this art being a ſecret ouly in the 
hands of ſome particular perſons, who got their bread 
by it, died with them, and every new artiſt was obliged 
to new invent the method, till at length Mr. Homberg, 
having found it in great perſeCtion, gave the whole pro- 
ceſs to the world to be no more forgotten or loſt, and 
fince that time it has been very commonly practiſed in 
France, and ſometimes in other places, 

Nr. Homberg was favoured in his attempts with all the 
engraved gems of the king's cabinet, and took ſuch ele- 
gant impreſſions, and made fuch exact reſemblances of 
the originals, and that in glaſſes ſo artfully tinged to the 
colour of the ges themſelves, that the niceſt judge? 
were deceived in them, and often took them for the true 
antique tones. Theſe counterfeit gems will ſerve, as 
well as the original ones, to make more copies from af- | 
terwards; fo that there is no end of the numbers that 
may be made from one; and there is this farther advan - 
tage, that the copy may be eafily made perfect, though 
the original ſhould not be ſo, but ſhouid have ſuſtained 
ſome damage from a blow or otherwiſe. Mem. Acad. 
T1 712. 

The great care in the operation is to take the impreſſion 
of the gem in a very hne earth, and to preſs down upon 
this a piece of proper glaſs, ſoſtened or halt melted at 
the fire, fo that the hgures of the impreſſion made in 
the earth may be nicely and perfectly expreſſed upon the 
glass. In general, the whole proceſs much reſcmbles that 
of the common fouuders. But when it is brought to 
the trial, there is found a number of difficulties which 
were not to be foreſeen, and which would not at all 
affect the common works of the ſounder. For his pur- 
poſe every earth will ſerve, that is fine enough to receive 
the umpreſions, and tough enough not to crack in the 
drying: theſe all ſerve for their uſe, becauſe the metals 
which they caſt are of a nature incapable of mixing with 
earth, or icceiving it into them, even it both ate melted 
together, ſo that the metal always ealily and perteclly 
ſeparates itſelf from the mould; but it is very difficult 
in theſe calls of glaſs. They are compoled of a matter 
which ditters in nothing from that of the mould, but 
that it has been run intv this form by the force of fire, 
aud the other has not yet been fo run; but is on any oc- 
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cation ready to be ſo run, and will mix itfclf inſeparably 
with the glaſs in a large fire; and, conſequently, if there 
be not great care uſed, as well in the choice of the glaſs, 
as in the manner of uſing it, when the whole is finiſhed, 
there will be found great difficulty in the ſeparating tlie 
glaſs from the mould, and often this cannot be done 
without wholly deſtroying the impreſſion. | 

All earths run more or leſs eaſily in the fire, as they are 
more or leſs mixed with faline particles in their natural 
formation. As all ſalts make eartts run into glaſs, and 
as it is neceſſary to uſe an earth on this occaſion for the 
making a mould, it being alſo neceſſary to the perfection 
of the experiment, that this earth ſhould not melt or 
run, it is our buſineſs to ſearch out for this purpole ſome 
earth which naturally contains very little ſalt. Of all 
the ſpecics of carth which Mr. Homberg examined ov 
this occaſion, none proved ſo much diveſted of ſalts, or 


ſo fit for the purpoſe, as the common tripela, or tripoli, | 
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piece of glaſs muſt be choſen of a proper colour, and cut 
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uſed to poliſh glaſs and ſtones, Of this ear | 
two common . the one reddiſh, and —— 
ſeveral flakes or ſtrata; the other yellowiſh and 7 
ſimple ſtructure. Theſe are both to be had * the — 4 
The latter kind is from the Levant, and the 3 
ſound in England, France, and many other places Tie 
tiipela muſt be choſen ſoft and ſmooth to the touch 4 
not mixed with ſandy or other extraneous matter 2 
yellowiſh kind is the beſt of the two, and is comm 15 
called Venetian tiipoli. This receives the im reſſio? 
very beautifully, and never mixes with the glaſs in * 
12 which the red kind ſometimes does. ** 

omberg uſually employed both kinds at once in "es 
following manner: firſt, powder a quantity of the EN 
tripela in an iron mortar, and ſifting it through a fine 
ſieve, ſet it by for uſe; then ſcrape with a knife a * 
tity of the T4” tripela into a ſort of powder 2144 
terwards rub it till very fine in a glaſs mortar with a wa 
peſtle. The finer this powder is, the finer will hn. 
impreffion, and the more accurately perfect the c y 
The artificer might naturally ſuppoſe, that the beſt 3 
thod to obtain a perfect fine powder of this earth — 
be by waſhing it in water; but he muſt be caution d 
againſt this. There is naturally in this yellow tri i 
fort of unctuoſity, which when it is formed into a 2 
keeps its granules together, and gives the whole an uni 
form gloſly ſurface : now the wathing the powder — 
away this unctuoſity, and though it render it much finer 
it makes it leave a granulated ſurface, not this ſmooth 
one in the mould, and this muſt render the ſurface of 
* * ſmooth. 

en the two tripelas are thus ſeparately powd 

red kind muſt be 3 with ſo EE 2 as * 
it to the conſiſtence of paſte, ſo that it may be moulded 
like a lump of dough between the fingers: this paſte 
muſt be put into a ſimall crucible of a flat ſhape, and 
about half an inch or a little more in depth, and of ſuch 
a breadth at the ſurface as is a little more than that of 
the ſtone whoſe impreſſion is to be taken. This crucible 
is to be nicely filled with this paſte, lightly preſſed down 
into it, and the ſurface of the paſte muſt be ſtrewed over 
with the fine powder of the yellow tripela not wetted 
When this is done, the ſtone, whoſe impreſſion is to be 
taken, muſt be laid on the ſurface, and preſſed evenly 
down into the paſle with a finger and thumb, ſo as to 
make it give a [trong and perfect impreflion ; the tripeia 
is then to be preſſed nicely even to its ſides with the 
fingers, or with an ivory knife: the ſtone muſt be thus 
left for a few moments, ſor the humidity of the paſte to 
moiſten the dry powder of the yellow tripela which is 
ſtrewed over it; then the ſtone is to be carefully raiſcd 
by the point of a needle fixed in a handle of wood, and 
the crucible being then turned bottom upwards, it will 
fall out, and the impreſſion will remain very beautifully 
on the tripela, 
If the ſides of the cavity have been injured in the falling 
out of the ſtone, they may be repaired, and the crucible 
muſt then be ſet, for the paſte to dry, in a place where 
it will not be incommoded by the duſt. 
The red tripoli being the more common and the cheaper 
kind, is here made to fill the crucible only to ſave the 
other, which alone is the ſubſtance fit for taking the im- 
preſſion, When the (lone is taken out, it mult be exa- 
mined, to fee whether any thing be lodged in any part 
of the engraving, becauſe if there be any of the tripela 
left there, there will certainly be ſo much wanting in 
the impreſhon. When the crucible and paſte are dry, a 


to a ſize proper for the ſigure; this muſt be laid over the 
mould, but in ſuch a manner that it does not touch the 
figures, otherwiſe it will ſpoil them, The crucible 1s 
then to be brought ncar the ſurſece by degrees, aud 
gradually heated till it cannot be touched without burn 
ing the fingers ; then it is to be placed in the ſurnace 
under a muffle, ſurrounded with charcoal. Scveral of 
theſe ſmall crucibles may be placed under one muffle, 
and when they are properly diſpoſed, the aperture of tle 
muffle ſhould have a Large piece of burning charcoal put 
to it, and then the operator is to watch the proceſs, and 
ſee when the glaſs begins to look bright: th s is the ſignal 
of its being ht to receive the impreſſion. The crucible 
is then to * taken out of the fire, and the hot glaſs mult 
be preſſe d down upon the mould with an iron inſtrumen,, 
to make it receive the regular impreſſion : as foon as this 
is done, the crucible is to be ſet at the ſide of the furnace 
out of the way of the wind, that it may cool gradually 
without breaking, When it is cold, the glaſs is to be 
taken out, and its edges ſhould be gtated round with 
incers, which will prevent its flying afterwards, which 
is an accident that ſometimes happens when this caution 
has been omitted, eſpecially when the glals is naturally 
tender. The different coloured glaſſes are of different 
=. degrees 
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degrees of hardneſs, according to their compoſiiion, but 
the hardeſt to melt are always the beit for this purpole, 
and this is known by a few trials +» 
If it be defired to copy a ſtone in relief, which is natu— 
rally in creuxz or to take one in creux, which 1s natu- 
rally in relief; there needs no more than to take an im- 
reſſion firſt in wax or ſulphur, and to mould that upon 
the paite of tripela inſtead of the ttone itſelf: then pro- 
ceeding in the manner before directed, the proceſs will 
wave the defired ſucceſs. Mem. Acad, Par. 1712. 
Gru, Indian, Indica gem ma, a name given by Pliny, and 
ſome other of the ancients, to a gem of a reddith colour, 
which, according to their accounts, afforded a purple 
ſweat on being rubbed : another kind of it is alſo men- 
tioned, which was white and looked duſty. 
GEMARA, or GuEMARA, the ſecond part of the TaL- 


U Ds 

T he word Ng, gemara, is commonly ſuppoſed to de- 
note a ſupplement; but, in ſtrictnels, it rather ſigniſies 
complement, perfection: being formed of the Chaldee 
121, gemar, or ghemar, to finiſh, perfect, or complete any 
hing. 
The rabbins call the Pentateuch, ſimply, the law. The 
firſt part of the Talmud, which is only an explication of 
that law, or an application thereof to particular cafes, 
with the decifions of the ancient rabbins thereon, they 
call the MiscHnn a, i. e. ſecond law . and the ſecond 
part, which is a more extenlive and ample explication of 
the ſame law, and a collection of deciſions of the rab- 
bins poſterior to the Miſchna, they call Gemara, q. d. per- 
ſection, completion, finiſhing ; becauſe they eſteem it 
the finiſhing of the law, or an explication, beyond which 
there is nothing farther to be defired. 
The Gemara is uſually called, ſimply, Talmud, the com- 
mon name of the whole work. In this ſenſe we ſay, 
there are two Gemaras, or Talmuds ; that of Jeruſalem, 
and that of Babylon: though, in ſtrictneſs, the Gemara 
is only an explication of the Miſchna, given by the 
Jewiſh doctots in their ſchools; much as the commen- 
taries of our ſchool divines on St. Thomas, or the maſ- 
ter of the ſentences, are an explication of the writings of 
thoſe authors. 
A commentary, M. Tillemont obſerves, was wrote on 
the Miſchna, by one Jochanan, whom the Jews place 
about the end of the ſecond century: but F. Morin 
proves, from the woik itſelf, wherein mention is made 
of the Turks, that it was not wrote till the time of He- 
raclius, or about the year 620; and this 1s what 1s called 
the Gemara, or 'Valmud of Jeruſalem, which the Jews 
do not uſe or eſteem much, becauſe of its obſcurity. 
"They ſet a much greater value on the Gemara, or Lalmud 
of Babylon, begun by one Ala; diſcominued for ſeventy- 
three years, on occaſion of the wars with the Saracens 
and Perſians ; and finiſhed by one Joſa, about the cloſe 
of the ſeventh century. See TALMUD. _ 
Though the name Talmud, in its latitude, includes both 
the Miſchna and the two Gemaras; yet it is properly that 
of Aſa and Joſa, alone, which is meant under that name. 
This the Jews prize above all their other writings, and 
even ſet it on a level with ſcripture itſelf: in effect, they 
conceive it as the word of God, derived by tradition 
from Moſes, and preſerved, wichout interruption, to their 
time. R. Jehuda, and afterwards R. Jochanan, R. Aſa, 
and R. Jola, fearing the traditions ſhould be lolt in the 
diſperſion of the Jews, collected them into the Miſchna, 
and the Gemara, See CARAITES and RABBINISTS. 
GEMATRIA, or GAMETRIA, the firſt kind of artificial 
CABBALA uſed by the Jews. 
The word is formed from the rabbinical HebrewX OW, 
formed by corruption of the Greek. 
Gematria is a geometrical or arithmetical method of ex- 
plaining words, whereof there are two kinds; the firſt 
bearing a more immediate relation to arithmetic, and the 
latter to geometry, 
The firſt conſiſts in taking the numerical value of each 
letter in a word or phraſe, and giving it the ſenſe of ſome 
other word, whole numerical letters, taken after the ſame 
manner, make the ſame ſum. For it is (o be obſerved, 
that neither the Hebrews, nor the Greeks, have any nu- 
merical figures, beſides the letters of the alphabet. 
Thus, a cabbaliſt, taking the two firlt words in Geneſis, 
NY TVURAA, and by addition getting the ſum total 
of all the numbers, ſignified by thole letters, finds that 
theſe two words ſignify the ſame as thoſe other three, 
NA: N NAD. For, as to the firit, J is 2; J, 
200; &, 1; os 300; „ 10; H. 400 A, 25 J, 2003 
and N, 1: which, together, make 1116. And, as to 
the latter, J ſignifies 2; J. 200; N, 1; ., 300; I 
35 503 Wy 3003 d. 3 $93 As 25 N 200; 
and N, 1; which, ſunned up, yield the ſame number 
1116. : 
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GEMINA'TED column. 
GEMINI, in A/lronomy, the Twins ; a CONSTELL ATION, 
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Whence the cabbaliſt concludes, RNA MURAD, in 144 
beginning he created, ſignifies the ſame thing as Y 
N RNAI, rt was created at the beginning of the year : 
and, accordinyly, the received opinion of the cabbaliſts 
is, that the world was created at the beginning of the 
month 1iſri, which was anciently the firſt month in the 
year, and anſwers to our firſt month in autumn, viz. 
September. 

90, again, in the prophecy of Jacob, Gen. 'xlix. 10 the 
words e; N', are underilood of the Meſſiah, be- 
cauſe they make the ſame number with TW, which 
ſignifies the Meſſiah. The ſecond kind of gematria is 
much more obſcure and difficult; and, accordingly, is 
leſs uſed It is employed in ſeeking for abſtruſe and 
hidden interpretations in the dimenſions and parts of the 
buildings mentioned in ſcripture, by dividing, multiply- 
ing, &c. thoſe meaſures by each other. Of this we ſhall 
give an example from ſome Chriſtian cabbalilts, 

The ſcripture ſays, that Noah's ark was 300 cubits long, 
by wide, and 30 high : now the cabballiſt takes the length 
or the baſs of his operations; 4300, in the Hebrew, is 
expreſſed by the letter . which length, divided by the 
height 30, gives the quotient 10, the Hebrew character 
whereof is ; this is to be placed on the right ſide of &: 
he then divides the ſame length by the width, 50, the 
quetient whereof, 6, is expreſſed by a ), which, being 
placed on the left ſide of , makes, together with the 
other two letters, the name Jeſus, '. Thus, by the 
rules of the cabbala, it appears, that there is no ſalvation 
but in Jeſus Chriſt ; as, at the deluge, no perſon was 
ſaved but thoſe in the ark. 

After the like manner is the ſame name WW? ſound in 
the dimenſions of Solomon's temple. But it is rather an 
injury than an advantage to the Chriſtian religion, to 
ſupport it by ſuch frivolous evidences, 

ES, in Heraldry, a bearing of bars by pairs, or 
in couples, in a coat of arms, He beateth gules, on a 


chevron argent, three Bars gemelles ſable, by the name 
of Throgmorton. 


GEMELLUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the arm, called 


alſo BICEPS externus, as having two heads. See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 26. fig. 6. n. 14. fig. 7. n. 13. 13. 
13. 13. 

One of the heads of this muſcle riſes tendinous from 
the op on of the inferior coſta of the ſcapula 
whence paſſing between the muſcles to the back part of 
the humerus, it joins the other head, and both run to- 
gether to their inſertion at the ancon, or tip of the elbow. 
The gemollus is the firſt extenſor of the cubit, and is by 
many reckoned two diſtinct muſcles; the brit called len- 
gus, the latter brevis. 


See CoLUumMNn. 


or SIGN of the zodiac, the third in order, repreſenting 
Caſtor and Pollux ; and it is marked thus, u. 

The ſtars in the ſign Gemini, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 
253 in Tycho's, 25; in Hevelius's, 38; in the Britannic 
Catalogue, 85. The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, 
magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as follow : 


2] |= 
51.2 7 
Names and ſituations of the E Longit. | Latitude. S- 
ſtars. * = 
1 8 
That preced. Caſtor's foot, Propus H 1126 37 24 O 12 19A c 
27 13 250 9 6 
27 54 29, O 21 N 
28 5 24] 0 28 oA 7 
28 18 1c] © 57 7 
5 
28 30 20 © 32 356A 7 
In preced. foot of Caſtor „29 6 33] o 56 o. 
29 23 55] 0 32 2037.8 
29 33 5 0 18 48ÞB} 5 
co O©O IO} © 11 25 of 
10. 
. © 5 32} © 3 40Bj8 
5 9 042] 0 8 O8 
Subſeq. in the ſame ſoot iv lo ss 10 5:1 224] 
| 1178 30 1 42 187.8 
2 10 24] 2 32 12A} 7 
15. 
2 13 20] 2 50 oA 7 
; 2 24 53] 2 31 coAl 8 
In extrem. of Caſtor's right foot, 2 28 20] 3 00 03A 4 
| 3 19 160% 22 334] 7 
3 23 4/5 29 15.8 
20. P 
3 38 19] 5 28 26Aſ6.7 
3 59 55] 3 48 43A 7 
1 4 20 716 A5 
Lucid in foot of Pollux 7 4 49 18] 6 47 19A}2.3 
| | [+4 245 2438/7 
25. | | | 
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In Caſlor's, fore arm 9 


&| = iembrane, one of them joins the vu ä G 
| =| » PPer de, and the 
due, 081d Stuctione of the Letland] Lad. ad, f.] Cf k Pag PoE bet i. a f a Tiſk 
: E g 5 aſter it has paſſed over the notch, They incloſe it as in 
ars. 8 F | 3 bag, and continue to be fixed to it by fleſhy "TOW oft 
: | the way to its extremity. The ſuperior muſcle tern 
| - | 4k „ 4 27 14A 6 2 wholly with the tendon of the n 
In Caftor's upper knee , 5 36 37] 2 1 3oBl 3 ut the inferior, being broader, is inſerted likewiſe be 
5 30 22] 5 52 S fleſhy ſibies in the orbicular ligament, and under the ten 
5 35 2515 5 4900-7 — 1 n Winſlow's Anat. p- 210 : 
q E 6 31 47] 9 59 274; 1EMMA. See GEM, © "54.8 
30. GEMMuA, /al, is peculiarly uſed for rect s ALT 
In extrem. of Pollux's right fooiſ E 6 52 5710 07 57A 5 ob out of ines. P 7 # ſalt dug 
7 2 5710 20 134 © The name gemma is applied to this on occaſio F 
a 2 : ation of 
7 5 \ 2 - 750 luſtre and brilliancy, which is not unlike that of eryſtat,. 
8 


| 85. 
That preced. Pollux's knee 4 


65. * 
In the bead of the Wen 1 0 * : 


twin, Cailor | | 
18 13 58 6 2 17 Ai7.8 
Preced. of 4 under Pollux's def! 18 15 17 5 90 214 


6 
dubteg. in Cattur's ſhoulder v| [17 o1 34 5 11 1 6 
5 


70. ö England. . 
Orer Caſtoi's head «| |16 25 = - 52 1.5 3 Some ſay, they were thus denominated ſrom the perſon 
— ” — 6 = 20B5 6 who raited them; others, from the ſilt criminals that 
Second under Pollux's ſide F\| 119 20 32 3 47 194 © RN 5 e + 
Between the two heads o| [18 17 56 7 25 4˙B 5 SS. 5 8 bs . . < 
5 | | e gradus emo vii, according to Publius Victor, or Sen- 
Over Pollux's bind ſhoulder 1% ol 52 4 24 253 6 tus Kufus, was a place raiſed cn ſeveral {teps, from 
In the hind ſhoulder of Pollux | 19 20 18] 3 2 234.5 whence they precipitated their criminals ; others repre- 
In the head of Pollux, — ol |18 56 6 39 272 ſent it as a place whereon offenders were executed, and 
called by his name 5 6 a2 afterwards expoſed to public view. The gemonte [cal 
20 12 59 © 57 03A 7 were in the tenth region of the city, near the temple of 
Orer Pollux's head Ts] |!8 20 4712 4 41 5 Juno. Cami'lus brſt appropriated the place to his ule, 
5 80. : | Ds | in the year of Nome 358. 
wird under Pollux's fide 1 = — 73 40 798 : GELMONI DES, a name by which fome of the oncients 
, Rog wn have called the peantides; probably the ume with our 
Dee , , — c 2 - | 7 
Preced.of thoſe that follow Pollux e oy * wy 4 wy 1 ſtalackites, a ſtone famous with 2 5 ſor its luppof.4 
jd Fl virtue in promoting delivery. 


Laſt of four under Pollux's fide * | 6 43 55 57 4¹ 
Go 


GrMiNl, in Anatomy, two muſcles of the thigh, which | 
ariſe from the protuberance of the iſchium, and are in- 


GEMONIA: ſcale, or gradus GEMOrIL, among the K- 


GEMOTE, or Gemor, wuvertni, a Saxon word, denot- 


GEM 


The principal mines of this ſalt are thoſe of Wilitca, in 


Poland; thoſe of Eperia, in Upper Hungary; 
of Cardonna, in Catalonia. bo gary; aud thoſe 


: 7 8 2 5 Ihe chief uſe of this ſalt is for the powdering or picklin. 
fa the heel of Pollux's 2d foot |e| 8 19 9 49 15A oh meats, in places deltitute of ſalt ſprings, &c. oh 
.: 4 . 
353 7 3 15 3*Bſ6.7 | EMMA, or GEM, among old Beraniſts, the turgid bud of 
9 2 5 3 7 12 6 Cy = other tree, when it is beginning to bear; called 
40. AO ec Wi, OG, . 
10 14 10, 6 43 204 6 Gemma / a qua eriens uva ſe o/lendit, Cic. de : 
In Caſtor's thigh & 9 52 20 1 3© 148 6 cap. xv, 7 fe off e SereCtute, 
In hind Knee: Of Pollux | jro 29 31 2 5 27A3-4| Grm MA Jeneris, in Natural Hife, a name given by ſ 
In Caſtor s groin W 10 42 25. © © 11B 6.7 of the Lati » . g y ſome 
„ 12 11 13 6 34 254 6 e * 5 and other authors in that language, 
to a gem, which was much eſteemed by the R 3 
45. ; | | I ; * ne Nomans, and 
fu ona of Cables | li 9 47 43 75 aſter = Ts Fn by the Greeks abbradtes, 
a 11 34 30 4 21 25B: 6 n any _ 27 ed this . be the opal; but it is certain, 
Loweſt in Caftor's loins m \12 9 12, 1 41 55 6 rom the oldeſt accounts, that the molt beautiſul kind of 
f 12 3 3 17 3%B) 7 the amethyſt was the gem they called by this name. They 
| | 13 13 35. 7 13:25; © diſtingviſned the amechyll, as all the other gems, into 
4 50. | ſeveral kinds, according to the degrees of the colour; 
1 : : —— | "3 21 4 6 13 13A6 5] and to the mgit emment of theſe they gave peeuliac 
"t Upper in Caſtoi's loins > 39 wan.” Bis or oy 563.6 names, as is evident in the ſeveral kinds of the em-ra14 
1 ; 12 28 55, 5 28 3086. and beryl. The worll amethylis were thoſe which 3 
i That agaiatt Pollux's leg 4 14 27 14 5 40 374 5 very little colour beyond that of cryltal, aa " ae 
1 >Hlux's eroi 14.11 361 0 13 A 3 Jt hy A Ee nme Very 
In Pollux“, n . 7 3 3 * of buſt were thoſe which had the toe red of the carbuncle 
* 1 . . 8 a Nee, 
| In Pullux's belly 71 114 49 39] 1 40 5846.7 mixed with the purple of the violet, and the whole © 
j That azrinit Pollux's fide Al 14 31 5:| 2 55 45.6 pale, that 4 roſc- colour leemed blended with them, and 
1 14 49 33} © 50 578 predominated over the reſt, Theſe, Pliny tells us, were 
4 23 2 5.31 5816 called pederotes and auterGtes, and were the gems called, 
| 1 In hind HOST of Caſtor s 14 38 1c) 5 43 35B 4-5 1 wn 1 ee 22 and geumd feleris; 
5 50. zut all theſe names have been ſince given by others to 1, 
South againſt Pollux's fide „16 oo 45 1 41 55A 6 on-l, 8 7 2 
1 4 * 2 0 — g *%2 v9 . 
Againſt Cat. r's car s) 114 44 5] 9 £5 © BS | GENMEUNT, an epithet uſed by the Latins to expreſe ſuch 
North agaiaſt Pollux's fide p| j16 01 29] © 29 28Ajb of) n N 3 PEW 
Acaint Caſtor's bind ſhoulder || 415.22 58] 6 9 2 6 1 5 as were called Gal tha νnαιi§]t, by the Cre:ls, 
os gr - . : - The n 1 e 5 
93 aa: bai ences BY 7 15 30 cr] 5 88 208 6 Ihe more correct Roman authors, however, call this 
emmatum poculum, and not gemmeum the word gemmeun 


ſignifying properly a vaſe or cup, cut out of a ſingle ſtone, 
as an agate, or the like; but geommatum expreſſing thoſe 
tne vaſcs of god, which were ornamentcd with eme- 
ralds and other precious ſtones, 


mars, waz much the fame as a gallows, or gibbet, in 


ing a meeting or aſſembly. 
Omnis hond pacem haltet eundo a4 ge motum A veliens d- 
ge moto, aft f rebatus fur furrit, LI. Ed. Conf. See 
WirrENA. : ; 


ſerted with the pyriſormis into the dent at the root of 

the great trochanter. _ i : | CEMURSA, a word uſed by the ancient writers on Ae 

Theſe are called gemell; by Winſlow. The ſuperior or ' wicine, ſor a diſtemper which was an excreſcence ot ticth 

ſmaller gemellus is fixed to the lower part of the ſpine of | between the tocs, a diſeafe not known with us. 

the os ilchium, to the ſuperior part of the ſmall iſchiatic ENA. der CHEEK, 

notch, and to a rough line which runs croſs the outfide | GENE guadratus. See QUADRATUS, 

of the iſchium, beginuing at the ſpine, aud continued GENDARMES, or Gexs v'ArmEs, q. d. men of arms, 

under the acetabulum, where it is bent downward. a term aled among the French for a ſelect body ot horſe- 

The inferior or largeſt geme/lus is fixed to the ſuperior guards; becauſe they ſucceeded the ancient men of arms, 
and back part of the tuberolity of the iſchium, and to a who were armed at all points, and thence were called 

rough impreſſion, which runs croſs the ourfide of the | gendarmes. g 

iſchium, from the lower extremity of the iſchiatic notch, Ar preſent, the treops of rhe king's guard} de corps, the 

and is bent upward toward the other line, together with muſquetcers, and lizht-horſe, are teputck to belong to 

which it forms a ſort of irregu'ar ſemi circle Both theſe the gendarmerie.“ | : 

muſcles have alſo a ſmall inſertion in the inſide of lic The grand-pendarmes, ſametimes called ſimply the gen» 

iſchium, 1 being united together by a particular | dur mei, are a trovp of yeutlemen, to the number 0 

' | abous 


out 200, and in time of war 240, whe guard the king's 
perk h king himſelf is their captain, and one of 
the prime peers the captain · lieutenant, under whom are 
two ſub-lieutenants; three enſigns, and three guidons. 
When the king marches with all his houſho troops, 
the gens d armes cloſe the march. They were eſtabliſhed 
about the year 1665. : 
Their device is 4 thunder-bolt falling from heaven, 
with the motto, Que jubet iratus Jupiter. There are 
alſo, beſide theſe, gens d armes of the queen, the dau- 
in, &c. 
* endarmery, at preſent, is a body of horſe, conſiſt- 
ſixteen companies, org eight ſquadrons, viz. 
the Scotch gendarmes, the Englith gendarmes, the Bur- 
gundy gendarmes, and the Flemiſh gendarmes, which four 
companies compoſe the king's gens d armes, or life guard. 
The other companies take their names from the princes 
who command them as captains, viz. the queen's gen- 
darmes, the queen's light-horſe ; the dauphin's gendarmes, 
the dauphin's light-horſe ; the duke of Burgundy's gen- 
darmes, the duke of Burgundy's light-horſe ; the duke of 
Orleans's gendarmes, &c. each troop, at a medium, con- 
ſits of ſeventy-ſix gendar mes, or light-horſe. Each com- 
pany is vided into two brigades, one commanded by 
the captain-lieutenant, and the other by the ſub- lieute- 
nant; and the ſubordinate officers are an enſign and 
uidon. 
GENDER, Genvs, in Metaphyſics. See Genvs. 
GenvDER, in Grammar, denotes a diviſion or diſtinction of 
nouns, or names, according to the different ſexes of the 
things they denote. , b 
It has been thought proper, in order to render diſcourſe 
more expreſs and diſtinct, as alſo to embelliſh it by a va- 
riety of terminations, to contrive certain diverſities in ad- 
jeclives, accommodated to the ſubſtantives they are ap- 
lied to; whence from a to that notable difference 
ere is between the two ſexes, all nouns ſubſtantives 
have been diſtinguiſhed into maſculine and feminine ; 
and the nouns aFotives alſo varied to correſpond there- 
with. 
Mr. Harris obſerves, that in the diſtribution of genders, 
ſuch ſubſtantives might have been conſidered as maſcu- 
line, which were conſpicuous for the attributes of im- 
parting or communicating z or which were, by nature, 
active, ſtrong, and efficacious, and that indiſcriminately 
whether to good or ill; or which had claim to eminence, 
either laudable or otherwiſe ; the feminine, on the con- 
trary, were ſuch as were conſpicuous for the attributes 
either of receiving, of containing, or of producing and 
bringing forth; or which had more of the paſſive in their 
nature - Tos of the active; or which were peculiarly beau- 
tiful and amiable ; or which had reſpect to ſuch exceſſes 
as were rather feminine than maſculine. Thus the ſun, 
the ſky, time, death, God, &c. are maſculine 3 but the 
moon, the earth, a ſhip, a city, country, virtue, fortune, 
&c, are feminine. Hermes, P. 44, &c. 
But as there was an infinity of words, which had no pro- 
per relation, either to the one ſex or the other, they had 
genders aſſigned them, rather out of caprice than reaſon ; 
and hence it is, that the gender of a noun is frequently 
. dubious and fluftuating. Though, as there are ſubſtan 
tives that have evidently no ſex, the neuter gender ex- 
prefling ſuch ſubſtances is as natural and rational a diſ- 
tinction as either of the others. 
It ſhould here, however, be obſerved, that this inſtitu- 
tion of genders was not made with deſign and delibera- 
tion by the maſters of language, but was introduced by 
cuſtom and uſage. At firſt, there was only a difference 


between the names of animals, when ſpoke of males and 


females; and, by degrees, the ſame regulation was ex- 
tended to other things: the grammarians have only noted 
and allowed what uſage had eſtabliſhed. The oriental 
languages frequently neglect the uſe of genders; and the 
Perſian lan e has abſolutely none at all, which is no 
diſadvantage ; the diſtinction of genders being in great 
meaſure uſeleſs. | 

The Latins, Greeks, &c. generally content themſelves 
to expreſs the different genders by 
as bonus equus, a good N bona equua, a good mare, 
&c. But in Engliſh we frequently go farther, and ex- 
preſs the difference of ſex by different words; as bear, 
Jow ; boy, girl; buck, doe; bull, cow ; cock, ben; deg, 
bitch, &c. 

We have only about twenty-four feminines, diſtinguiſhed 
from the males, by the variation of the termination of 
the male into eſs; of which number are abbot, abbeſs ; 
count, 2 actor, attreſs ; heir, heireſs ; prince, prin- 
ceſs, &c, which is all that our language knows of any 
thing like genders. | t 
The eaſtern lang as well as the vulgar languages of 
the Weſt, have three genders; the maſculine, feminine, 
and neuter. The Greek and Latin have likewiſe the 


Vor. II. Ne 149. 


ferent terminations, | 


ö 


neuter, common, and the doubtful gender; and beſides 
theſe, they have the epicene, or promiſcuous, which un- 
n and termination, includes both the 
The Engliſh language, with ſingular propriety, followi 
nature alone, Se Ain Ben of maſculine and fe 
minine only to the names of animals; all the reſt are 
neuter ; except when by a poetical or rhetorical fiction, 
things inanimate and qualities are exhibited as perſons, | 
and conſequently become either male or female. And 
this gives the Engliſh an advantage above moſt other lan- 
guages in the poetical and rhetorical ſtyle ; for when 
nouns naturally neutet are converted into maſculine or 
feminine, the perſonification is more diſtinctly and forcibly 
marked. Lowth's Grammar, p. 44: ed. 1772. 


GenDes, in Geometry» GEOMETRICAL lines are diſtin- 


guiſhed into genders, or genera, claſſes; or orders, ac- 
cording to the number of the dimenſions of the equation 
that expreſſes the relation between theit ordinates, and 
the abſciſſes. | 


GENDER, in Botany. 3 
Gznves, in Mu 1 &c. See Gxxus. 
GENEALOGICA arber. See ARBOR. 


GENEALOGY, a ſeries or ſucceffion of anceſtors, or pro - 


— or, a ſummary account of the relations and 
indred of a perſon, or family, both in the direct and 
collateral lines. 

The word is Greek; veeanoſia, which is formed of ye= 
N, genus, proſapia, race, and lineage ; and x, ſermoy 
diſcourſe. 

In divers chapters, and military orders, it is required, 
that the candidates produce their genealogy, to ſhew that 
they are noble by ſo many deſcents. 

Genealogical table, genealogical tree, genealogica! trunk, or 
column, &c. See ARBOR. | 

The genealogical degrecs are uſually repreſented in circles, 
ranged over, under, and aſide of each others The an- 
cients had the like, which they called femmataz from 4 
Greek word, ſignifying crown, garland, or the like. 


GENECANTHE, in Betany, a name uſed by ſome authors 


for the black bryony. 


GENERAL, ſomething that comprehends all, or extends 


to a whole genus, or kind, 

All the ſciences have ſome general principles, ot ax10Ms. 
A general court; general councils are particularly called 
OECUMENICAL, 


GENERAL afſizes, avermem, council, diet, fteatailj fund, geo- 


graphy, gravity, iſſue, nature. See 


ſeveral ſub 
tives. . 


GENERAL officers, in an Army, are thoſe who dv not on! 


command over a ſingle company, or regiment, but whoſe 
office and authority extend over a body of ſeveral regi- 
ments of horſe and foot. | 
Such are BRIGADIER-generals, LIEUTENANT=-generals, 
MAJOR-generals, generals of the horſe, of the foot. See 
GENERAL, below. See alſo PAYMASTER-general, Cou- 
Miss AR Y- general, MUSTER=-maſter-genera!, &c. and Pay. 
We have alſo officers in law, in the revenues, &c. di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the appellation of general: as, ATTOR= 
NEY-general, SOLICITOR -general, &c. RECELVER=general, 
COMPTROLLER=-general, &c, 


GENERAL pauſe, qualities, tail. See the ſubſtantives. 
GENERAL terms, or words, are ſuch as expreſs or denote 


eneral ideas. 
deas become general, by ſeparating from them the cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, or any other ideas that may 
determine them to this or that particular exiſtence. 
By this way of abſtraction they become capable of repre- 
ſenting more individuals than one; each of which hay- 
ing a conformity to that abſtract idea, is of that ſort. 
things, Mr. Locke obſerves, that exiſt, being | 
culars, it might be expected that words ſhould be fo too 
in their ſignification ; but we find it quite contrary ; for 
moſt of the words that make all languages, are genrral 
terms. 
This is the effect of reaſon and neceſſity: for, 1. It is 
impoſſible that every ae thing ſhould have a di- 
ſtinct peculiar name; becauſe it is ĩimpoſſible to have di- 
ſtinct ideas of every particular thing, to retain its name 
with its peculiar Nr to that idea. 2. It would 
be uſeleſs, unleſs all could be ſuppoſed to have the fame 
ideas in their minds: for names applied to particular 
things, whereof one alone has the ideas in his mind, 
could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who 
is not acquainted with all thoſe particular things which 
had fallen under his notice. 3. It would be of no great 
uſe for the improvement of knowledge ; which though 
founded in particular things, enlarges itſelf by general 
views, to which things reduced into forts under general 
names, are properly ſubſervient. 
In things, where we have occaſion to conſider and diſ- 
courſe 81 — and particulars, we uſe proper 
names 
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names: as in perſons, countries, citics, rivers, moun- 
tains, &c. 

The firſt ideas children get, are only particular; as thoſe 
of the nurſe, or mother; and the names they give them 
are confined to theſe individuals: afterwards, obſerving | 
| that there are a great many other things in the world that 
reſemble them in , and other qualities, they frame 
an idea, which they find thoſe many particulars do par- 
take in: to that they give, with others the name, mu, 
for example. In this they make nothing new, but only 
leave out of the complex idea they had of Peter, James, 
Mary, &c. that which is peculiar to each, and retain 
only what is common to all. And thus they come to 
have a general name, and a general idea. 

By the ſame method they advance to more genera! names 
and notions ; for obſerving ſeveral things that difter from 
their idea of man, and which cannot, therefore, be com- 
prehended under that name, to agree with man in ſome 
certain qualities; by retaining only thoſe qualities, and 
uniting them into one idea, they have another more ge- 
neral idea; to which, giving a name, they make a term 
of a more comprehenſive extenſion, | 
Thus, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other proper- 
ties ſignified by the name, man; and retaining only body, 
with life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, we form the 
idea ſignified by the name anima/. After the ſame man- 
ner, the mind proceeds to body, ſubſtance, and at laſt to 
being, thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for 
any ideas whatſoever. ; 
Hence, we ſee the whole myſtery of genus and ſpecies is 
nothing but abſtract ideas, more or lefs comprehenſive, 
with names annexed to them: this ſhews us the reaſon 
why, in defining words, we make uſe of the genus ; 
namely, to fave the labour of enumerating the ſeveral 
ſimple ideas, which the next general term ſtands for. 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain, that general and uni- 
verſal belong not to the real exiſtence 1 things, but are 
the inventions of the underſtanding, made by it for its 


authority ; his liberality enables him to qrocure intall: 
gence of the ftrength and deſigns. bf the Ai 5 A 
to take the moſt ſucceſsful meaſures,” In # Word, 4 , 
youu ought to _ by of glory, to rave in aver n E 
attery, to render himſelf belob ed, and to keen ha 
diſcipline and-ſubordinatiom  - Enge 
GENERAL of the artillery. - Sec OR VAN E. NC e 
GENERAL of horſe, is an officer next undcr- th thigf}.« 
rah, who has an abſolute command dit the kr. 
army, above the licutenumt generals. a 


GENERAL of { foot, is an officer under the diief ge 290 WW 
ney al 10 
has an abſolu *. 


GENERAL, adjutant, is an officer who attends the eber 
aſſiſts in council, and carries the gene ya ordets. is the 
army. He diſtributes the daily d 
brigade, He is likewiſe charged with the gencral detail 
of the duty of the army. The majors of brigade ſend 
every morning to the adjutant* general ari exact return by 
battalion and company, of the men of their brigade.” In 
a day of battle, the adjutant-gencral tees the infa F | 
up, after * he "rag hiaſelf by the general, ro fc. 
ceive any orders which may regard the corps of Wh; 
He has the detail. *s - nbc 
workmen required, and ſigns the warrants of their 
ment. 
rendezvous, and examines their condition ; he gives and 
ſigns all orders Yor parties; he has an otderly 
trom each brigade of infantry in the line, to carry ſuch 
orders as he may have occaſion to ſend from the general. 

GENERAL is alſo uſed, in a mouaſtic ſenſe, for the chief of 
an order; or of all the houſes or congregations eſta. liſh- 
ed under the ſame rule. Geek 
Thus we fay, the general of the Ciſtercians, the Francic. 
cans, &c, | 
F. Thomaſſin derives the origin of generals of orders from 
the privileges, granted by the ancient patriarchs to the 
monaſteries ſituate in their capital cities. 
my were exempted from the juriſdiction ot the bithop, 
an 


own uſe, and concern only ſigns, either words or ideas. 
General words do not barel, 

for then they would not be general terms, but proper 
and men would ſignify the ſame thing; but what they 
ſignify is a ſort of things; and this they do, by being 
made ſigns of abſtract ideas in the mind; to which ideas, 
as things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be 
ranked under that name, or tobe of that ſort. 

The eſſences then of the ſorts, or ſpecies of things, are 
nothing but theſe abſtract ideas. 

It is not denied here, that nature makes things alike, and 
ſo lays the foundation of this ſorting and claſſing; but 
the ſorts or ſpecigs themſelves are the workmanſhip of 
human underſtanding ; ſo that every diſtinct abſtract idea 
is a diſtin eſſence; and the names that ſtand for ſuch 
diſtin& ideas, are the names of things eſſentially different. 
Thus oval, circle, rain, and ſnow, are eſſentially dif- 
ferent, See this further illuſtrateduunder ABSTRACTION, 
EsskNCE, Ip A, and SUBSTANCE. 

GENERAL verditt, warrant, wind. See the ſubſtantives. 
GENERAL of an army, is the chief commanding officer ; 
whoſe bulineſs is to regulate the march and encampment 
of the army; to chooſe the moſt advantageous ground in 
the day of battle, to diſpoſe the army, to poſt the artil- 
lery, and to fend his orders, wherever there is occaſion, 
by his aids-de-camp. At a ſiege, he is to cauſe the place 
to be inveſted, to regulate the approaches and attacks, to 
viſit the works, and to ſend out detachments for ſecuring 
the convoy, and for foraging. See GGENERALISSIMO. 
The natural qualities of a general ſhould be a martial ge- 
nius, a ſolid judgment, a healthy robuſt conſtitution, in- 
trepidity and ſelf᷑- poſſeſſion on critical occaſions, good- 
neſs of heart, liberality, and birth: he ſhould allo be of 
a mean age, neither too young, becauſe he would want 
prudence and experience, nor too old, becauſe he would 
want vivacity and activity. He ſhould be ſtcady and uni- 
form in his conduct, affable in his diſpoſition, and yet in- 
flexible in maintaining the diſcipline of his army. His 


acquired qualities ſhould be ſecreſy, juſtice, ſobriety, tem- 


perance, knowledge of the art of war both from theory 


and practice, the art of commanding and of ſpeaking 


with preciſion; great attention in preſerving the lives and 


ſupplying the wants of the ſoldiers, and a conſtant ſtudy: 


of the characters of the officers of his army, ſo that he 
may be capable of employing them according to their re- 
ſpeAive talents. His conduct appears in eſtabliſhing his 
magazines in the moſt convenient places ; in examining 
the country, that he may not engage his troops too far, 
while he is ignorant of the means of bringing them off; 
in procuring ſubſiſtence for them; and in ſelecting the 
moſt advantageous poſts for fighting, retreating, or ſhun- 
ning a battle. - His experience inſpires his army with con- 


_ fdence; his quality y creating reſpect, augments bi 


el one particular thing; GENERAL of the TFeſuits. 

ANT. * 
names: neither do they ſignify a plurality; for then man GENERAL is alſo uſed, in the Military Art, for a particu- 
lar march, or beat of DRUM ; being the firſt which gives 
notice, commonly in the morning early, for the intantry 
to be in readineſs to march. 


GENERALISSIMO, called alſo Captain-Gewre ar, and 


GENERATED, or GEN ED, is uſed, by ſome mathe- 


GENERATING ne, or figure, in Geometry, is that which, 
2 or ſolid. See GENEs1s. 
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In a ſiege, he orders the number of 
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e receives the. guards of the trenches at thcir 


ſerjeant 


By ſuch means 


immediately ſubjected to that of the patriarch alone. 
See Jesuirs, and Avjur- 


ſimply GENERAL, is an officer, who commands all the 
military powers of a nation; who gives orders to all tue 
other general officers; and receives uo orders himſelf but 
from the king. 
Monſ. Balzac obſerves that the cardinal de Richelieu firſt 
coined this word, of his own abſolute authority, upon his 

oing to command the French army in Italy. 


mathical writers, for whatever is produced, either in atith- 
metic, by the multiplication, diviſion, or extraction of 
roots; or in geometry, by the invention of the contents, 
areas, and ſides; or of extreme and mean proportionale, 
without arithmetical addition and ſubtraction, 


by its motion of. revolution, produces any other hgute, 


NERATION, in Phy/ics, denotes the act of procreat- 
ing, or producing a thing which before was not: or, thc 
total change or converhon of a body into a new one, 
which retains no ſenſible part, or mark of its former 
ſtate. 

Thus, fire is ſaid to be generated, when we perceive it to 
be where before was only wood, or other fuel; or when 
the wood is ſo changed, as to retain no ſenſible character 
of wood: thus, alſo, a chick is faid to be generated, when 
we perceive the chick, where before was only an egg; 
or when the egg is changed into the form of a chick. 
In generation, there is not properly any production of new 
parts, but only a new modification or manner of exiſtence 
of the old ones; by this, generation is diſtinguiſhed from 
creations : 

It is diſtinguiſhed from alteration, in that the fubject, in 
this latter, remains apparently the fame ; and only the 
accidents or affections are changed; as when the lane 
body is to-day well, and to-morrow ſick ; or that brats, 
which before was round, is now ſquare; 1 
Laſtly, generation ſtands oppoſed to corruptions which 15 
the utter extinction of a former thing: as when that 
which before was wood, or an egg; is no longer the one 
or the other, whence it appears, that the generation of 
one thing is the corruption of another. | 
The Peripatetics explain generation by a change or paſſage 
from. a privation, or want of a ſubſtantial form, to the 
having of ſuch a form. "The moderns allow of no other 
change in generation, than what is local: according te 


them, it is only a tranſpoſition, or new arrangement 0 
| parts; 


G E N 


an infinity of gencrations. 

5 Nan of wheat, e. gr. is committed to the ground: 
| this, imbibing the Humidity of the ſoil, becomes turgid, 
and dilates to ſuch a degree, that it becomes a plant; 
and, by a continual acceſſion of matter, ripens by de- 
ary info an ear; and at length into new ſeed. This 


ound in the mill appears in form of flour; which | 
mixed 


up with water, makes a paſte ; whereof with the 
addition of yeaſt, fire, &c. bread is generated; and this 
bread, broken with the teeth, digeſted in the ſtomach, 
and conveyed through the canals of the body, becomes 


fleſh. a 
Now, in all this ſeries of generations, the only thing ef- 
fected is a local motion of the patts of the matter, and 
their ſettling again in a different order; ſo that, in reality, 
wherever there is a now arrangement or compoſition of 
elements, there is a new generation 3 and therefore gene- 
ration is finally reducible to motion. 
GENERATION is more immediately underſtood of the pro- 
duction of animal and vegetable bodies from ſeed, or the 
coition of others of different ſexes, but of the ſame genus, 
or kind. 
Some modern naturaliſts maintain, after Monſ. Perrault, 
that there is not properly any new generation ; that God 
created all things at firſt ; and that what we call genera- 
tions, are only augmentations and expanſions of the mi- 
nute parts of the bodies of ſeeds ; ſo that the whole ſpe- 
cies, to be afterwards ptoduced, were really all formed 
in the firſt, and encloſed therein; to be brought forth and 
diſcloſed to view in a certain time, and according to a 
certain order and ceconomy, 
The manner wherein the feed of the male animal acts on 
that of the female, in order to impregnate, and render it 
prolific, has long been enquired after, and remains {till 
a myſtery. 
Ta nw IR diſtinguiſhed two kinds of generation : re- 
gular, called uni vocal; and anomalous, Called alſo equivo- 
cal, or ſpontaneous. ; 
The firſt is that effected by parent animals of the ſame 
kind; as that of men, birds, beaſts, &c. The ſecond 


of inſects, frogs, &c. But this latter kind is now gene- 
rally and deſervedly exploded. See EqQuivocaL. 

There are two principal theories, or methods of account- 
ing for the generation of animals: the one ſuppoſes the 
embryo, or foetus, to be originally in the ſeed of the 
male ; the other, in the ovum, or egg of the female. 
The fi ſuppoſes the animalcules found in the male ſeed, 
to be the firſt rudiments of the fœtus; and that the fe- 
male only furniſhes a proper nidus, and nutriment, to 
bring them forwards. 

The ſecond ſuppoſes the firſt rudiments of the animal to 
be in the ova ; and that the male ſeed only ſerves to 


the ovary into the womb. 
Dr. Has 


vey was of opinion, that all females are furniſhed 
with eggs; and that generation is effected wholly by means 
of the womb ; which conceives the foetus by a kind of 
contagion communicated to it by the ſeminal fluid of the 
male, much in the fame manner as the load-ſtone com- 
municates magnetiſm to iron. This contagion, he ſup- 
poſes, acts not only on the uterus, but is communicated 
to the whole body of the female, which is altogether 
prolific ; though the uterus, he acknowledges, is the only 
part that is capable of conceiving the foetus, juſt as the 
brain is alone capable of forming ideas and notions. This 
ingenious phyſician and naturaliſt maintains, that the 
prolific fluid of the male, neither does nor can enter into 
the womb of the female; but Verheyen has ſince actual- 
ly found great quantity of the male ſeed in the matrix 
of a cow, diſſected ſixteen hours after copulation : and 
the celebrated Ruyſch, having diſſected a woman who 
was ſurpriſed in adultery and aſſaſſinated on the ſpot, found 
a front quantity of the ſeminal liquor of the male, not 
only in the cavity of the womb, but alſo in the tube uteri. 
Other miſtakes into which Dr. Harvey has fallen through 
the imperfection of the microſcope in his time, notwi 
ſanding his accuracy and diligence in obſerving, have 
been ſince detected by Malpighi, Leewenhoeck, and others. 
The f ſyſtem is well aluſfrated by Dr. Geo. Garden. 
That author, upon comparing the obſervations and diſco- 
veries of Harvey, Malpighi, De Graaf, and Leewen- 
hoeck, together, concludes it moſt probable, © That all 
animals are ex animalculo : that theſe animalcules are 
< originally in ſemine marium, and not in that of the 
© female ; but that they can never come forward, nor 
2 into animals, without the ova in the fe- 
e. 9 


Its 1ſt of theſe points he argues from the three following 


obſervations, | 
1. That ſomething has often been obſerved by Malpighi, 
| | 7 


was ſuppoſed effected by corruption, the ſun, &c. as that 


rarts ; and thus the fame matter ſhall ſucceſſively under- 


warm, cheriſh, and ripen the ova, till they fall out of | 
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in the cicatricula of an egg before the incubation, like 
the rudiments of an animal, in form of a tadpole. 

2. From the ſudden appearance and diſplaying of all the 
parts, after incubation, it ſeems probable, that they are 
not then actually formed out of a fluid; but that the ſta- 
mina of them have been formerly there exiſtent, and are 
now expanded. The firſt part of the chick, which is 
diſcovered with the naked eye, is the punctum ſaliens, 
and that not till three days and nights of incubation are 
paſt ; on the fifth day the rudiments of the head and body 
appear. This made Dr. Harvey conclude, that the blood 
had a being before any other part of the body, and that 
from it all the organs of the fœtus were both formed and 
nouriſhed : but by Malpighi's obſervations it appears, that 
the parts are then only ſo far extended, as to be made vi- 
ſible to the naked eye; and that they were actually exiſt- 
ent before, and diſcernible by glaſſes. After à farther 
incubation of thirty hours, we ſee the head, the eyes; 
and the carina, with the vertebræ, diſtinct, and alſo the 
heart. After 2 hours, its pulſe is viſible, and all the 
other parts more diſtinct, which cannot be diſcerned by 
the naked eye before the beginning of the fifth day: 
from whence it ſeems very probable, that even the ſo eaàr- 
ly diſcovery of thoſe parts of the fuetus by the microſcope, 
is not the diſcerning of parts newly formed, but only 
parts more dilated and extended by receiving of nutri- 
ment from the coliquamentum ; fo that they ſeem all to 
have been actually exiſtent before the incubation of the 
hen. And what Swammerdam has diſcovered in the 
tranſmutation of inſects, gives no ſmall light to this ; 
ſince he makes it appear, that in thoſe large erucas which 
feed upon cabbage, if they be taken about the time they 
retire to be transformed into aurelias, and plunged often 
in warm water, to make a rupture of the outer ſkin you 
will diſcern, through the tranſparency of their ſecond 
membrane, all the parts of the butterfly, the trunk, wing 
feelers, &c. folded up: but that, after the eruca is changed 
into an aurelia, none of thoſe parts can be diſcerned ; 
but ſo much drenched with moiſture, though they be 
there actually formed. 

3. From the analogy between plants and animals, All 
vegetables, we ſec, do proceed ex plantula ; the ſeeds of 
vegetables being no other. but little plants of the fame 
kind , folded up in coats and membranes : whence we 
may infer, that ſo curiouſly an organized creature as an 
animal is not the ſudden product of a fluid, or coliqua- 
mentum, but does much rather proceed from an animal- 
cule of the fame kind, and has all its little members fald- 
ed up according to their ſeveral joints and plicatures, 
which are afterwards enlarged aud diſtended, as we ſee 


in plants. 


The ſecond point, which our late diſcoveries have made 
probable, is that theſe animalcules are originally in the 
ſeed of the male and not in the female. For, 

I. There are obſerved innumerable animalcula in ſemine 
maſculino, of all animals. Hartſoeker and Leewenhoeck 
have made this fo evident, that there ſeems little room to 
doubt of it. See ANIMALCULES. 

2. We obſerve the rudiments of a fœtus in eggs which 
have been fecundated by the male ; though no tuch thing 
is viſible in thoſe not yet fecundated. Malpighi, in his 
obſervations, makes it very probable, that theſe rudi- 


ments proceed originally from the male, and not from 
the female. 


3. The reſemblance between the rudiments of the fœtus 
in ova, both before and after incubation, with the ani- 
malcule, makes it very probable that they are one and the 
ſame. The ſame ſhape and figure, which Mr. Leewen- 
hoeck gives us of the animalcule, Malpighi gives of the 
rudiments of the fœtus, both before and incuba- 
tion; yea, and even the fœtuſes of vivaporous animals 
appear ſo at firſt to the naked eye; whence Dr. Harve 


acknowledges, chat all animals, even the moſt perfect, = 
formed of a worm, 
4. This gives a rational account of many fetuſes at one 
birth ; and how, at leaſt, a whole cluſter of eggs in a 
hen are fecundated by one coition of the male. 
5. This gives a new light, as it were, to the firſt pro- 
phecy concerning the Meſſiah, that © the ſeed of the wo- 
man ſhall bruiſe the head of the ſerpent,” all the reſt 
of mankind being thus moſt properly and truly the ſeed 
of the man, 
6. The analogy already mentioned, which we may ra- 
tionally ſuppoſe between the manner of the propagation 
of plants and animals, does likewiſe make this probable. 
Every herb and tree bears its ſeed after its proper kind; 
whic ſeed is nothing elle but a little plant of that kind 3 
which being thrown into the earth, as into its uterus, 
ſpreads forth its roots, and receives thence its nouriſh- 
22 but — its 2 IE BER ; and we may ra- 
tionally oonjecture ſome ſuch analogy in the propagati 
of — * 25 8 
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The third thing which our diſcoveries make probable is, 
that animals cannot be formed of theſe animalcula with- 
out the ova in feminis, which are neceſſary for ſupplying 
them with proper nutriment; and this is evinced from 
the following conſiderations. 
1. It appears that an animalcule cannot come forward, 
if it does not fall into a proper nidus : this we ſee in the 
cicatriculæ in eggs: and though a million of them thould 
fall into one egg, none of them would come forward, 
but what were in the centre of the cicatricula ; and per- 
haps the nidus, neceſſary for their formation, is ſo pro- 
portioned to their bulk, that it can hardly contain more 
than one animalcule ; which may be the reaſon why 
there are ſo few monſters. This, we ſee, is abſolutely 
neceſſary in the oviparous kinds; and the only difference 
that lies between them and the viviparous, ſeems to be 
this, that in the latter the ova are properly nothing but 
the cicatricula, with its colliquamentum, ſo that the 
fœtus muſt ſpread forth its roots in the uterus, to re- 
ceive its nouriſhment ; but the egg in oviparous animals 
may be properly termed an uterus, in relation to the fœ- 
tus ; as it contains not only the cicatricula, with its am- 
nion and colliquamentum ; which is the immediate nou- 
riſhment of the fœtus, but alſo the materials which are 
to be converted into that colliquamentum; fo that the 
ſtetus ſpreads forth its roots no farther than in the white 
and yolk of the egg, from whence it derives all its nou- 
riſhment. Now, that an animalcule cannot come forward 
without ſome ſuch proper nidus, will not be denied; 
for if there were nothing needful but their being thrown 
into the uterus, we do not ſee why many hundreds of 
them ſhould not come forward at once, at leaſt while 
ſcattered in ſo large a field. 
2. That this cicatricula is not originally in utero, ſeems 
evident from the frequent conceptions which have been 
found extra uterum : ſuch as the child which continued 
twenty-ſix years in the woman of Thoulouſe's belly; 
and the little fœtus found in the abdomen of Mad. de 


St. Mere, together with the teſticle torn and full of 


clotted blood; ſuch alſo ſeem to be the ſœtus in the 
abdomen of the woman of Copenha mentioned in 
the Nouv. de la Rep. des Lett. for Sept. 1685. all the 
members of which were eaſily to be felt through the 
ſkin of the belly, and which ſhe had carried in her belly 
for four years; the ſeven years 1 related by 
Dr. Cole; and many other the Ike inſtances. Now, 
granting once the neceſſity of a proper nidus for the for- 
mation of an animalcule into an animal, theſe obſerva- 
tions make it probable, that the teſtes are the ovaria ap- 
propiated for this uſe; for though the animalcules 
. Coming thither in ſuch caſes, may ſeem to be extraordi- 
nary, and that uſually the impregnation is in utero ; yet 
it may be collected from hence, that the cicatriculz or 
ova to be impregnated are in the teſtibus femineis ; for 
if they were not ſo, the accidental coming of animal- 
cules thither could not make them come A. more 
than in any other part of the body; ſince they cannot be 
formed — nouriſhed without a proper nidus. 
3. It is acknowledged, that the foetus in utero, for ſome 
conſiderable time after conception, has no connexion 
with the womb ; that it ſits wholly looſe in it, and is no 
bother than a little round egg, with the foetus in the 


midſt ; which ſends forth its umbilical veſſels by de- | 


rees, and at laſt lays hold of the uterus. Now from 
— it ſeems evident, that the cicatricula, which is 
the fountain of the animalcule's nouriſhment, does not 
— from the uterus, but has its origin elſewhere; and 
s in thither as into A fit foil, from whence it may 
draw nutriment for the growth of the faxtus : elſe it can- 
not be eaſily imagined how it ſhould not have an imme- 
diate connection with the uterus, from the time of com 
ception. 
Ie is indeed difficult to conceive, how thefe eggs ſhould 
be impregnated per ſemen maris, both becauſe there is 
no connexion between the Fallopian tubes, and the ovary | 
for its tranſmiffion ; and becauſe Dr. Harvey could never | 
diſcover any thing of it in utero : but as to the laſt, Mr. | 
Leewenhoeck has cleared that difficulty by the diſcevery 
of innumerable animals in the tubæ, or cornua uteri, 
and thoſe living a conſiderable time after coition. And 
as to the former, we may either fuppoſe, that there is 
ſuch an inflation of the tube, at the time of coition, as 
makes them embrace the ovaries ; and fuch an approach 
of the uterus and its cornua, as that'it may 2 tranf- 
mit the feed into the ovary : or elſe, that the ova are im- 
pregnated by the animalcules after they deſcend into the 
uterus, aud not in the ovary. The former ſeems pro- 
bable for this reaſon, that at leaſt a whole clufter of 
eggs in a hen will be fecungated by* one tread of the 
cock: now this fecundation feems to be in the vitellary 


and not in the uterus, as the eggs paſs along from day 


the opinion, being 


. ova ſpread with blood-veſſels, lice thoſe in the yolks of 


. to day: for is. can hardly be ſuppoſed, that the — 


\ 


cules ſhould ſubſiſt ſo long, being ſcattered looſely in . 
uterus, as to wait there for 155 da ob ze the 
tion of the eggs as they paſs along. The latter conjec- 
ture has this to ſtrengthen it ; that the animalcules is 
found to live a conſiderable time in the uterus ; an tho 
if they ſhould impregnate the ova in the ovary it oh b 
fœtus would increaſe fo faſt, that the ova cou ox | 
through the tubæ uteri ; but would either burſt the o 
or fall down into the abdomen, from the orifices of the 
tuba ; and from hence probatly proceed thoſe extraordi- 
nary conceptions in the abdomen, out 'of the 
Thus much is urged for the ſyſtem ab e 
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retainers to the ſyſtem eneration ab ov co 
that the rudiments of the * are laid in the — 
and that the female furniſhes the whole matter of the 
body; which they chiefly ſupport from the conforma. 
tion in rabbets, ſheep, cows, &c. where the vagina of 
the womb is ſo long, and ſinuous, that it is {ſcarce poſ- 
{ible the male ſeed thould ever arrive within the bod of 
the uterus ; eſpecially in cows, ' whoſe vagina are filled 
with a thick, viſcid ichor, and the inner orifice of the 
womb is exactly cloſed ; beſides that the thickneſs of 
the membranes of the ova ſhould ſeem im penetrable to 
ſo craſs a matter as the male ſeed. And, that if animal. 
cula be found in the male ſeed, whieh, however, will 
admit of ſome diſpute (that inteſtine motion and agita- 
tion of the groſſer particles thereof, which gave riſe to 
accountable for, from tie common 
laws of warm fluids) ; yet are the fame obſerved in vi- 
negar, pepper-water, &c. Add, that it is highly im- 
probable, that thoſe animalcules ſhould contain the rudi. 
ments of a future body ; fince their large numbers would 
produce too 1 an offspring; inſomuch that it 
would be neceſſa ö for 9999 parts of them to be in vain, 
and periſh : which is contrary to the ceconomy of nature 
in other things. | 
Analogy is like wiſe urged in favour of this ſyſtem : thus 
all plants are maintained to ariſe from eggs ; ſeeds bei 
no other than eggs under another denomination. All 
oviparous animals do unexceptionally ariſe from 
which the females caſt forth ; and it 1s highly * 
that the viviparous only differ from the oviparous, in that 
the females lay and hatch their eggs within themſelves. 
Againſt this hypothelis it is urged, that what are uſually 
called o, Or eggs, in women, are no other than little 
cells, or bladders, full of a certain liquor : and how can 
a drop of liquor paſs for an egg ? Add, that theſe ima- 
ginary eggs have no proper membrane belonging to them 
nor any covering but that of the cell; which feems ſo 
inſeparable therefrom, that, when they are diſcharged, 
it is hard to conceive how they ſhould rake it with them. 
And beſide, how ſhould they make themſelve a paſlage 
through the common membrane wherewith the ovary is 
inveſted, which is of ſo cloſe a texture that it muſt ſeem 
abſolutely impenetrable by a round body of ſo ſoft a con- 
ſiſtence as one of theſe veſicles ? Laſtly, veſiculæ, in all 
reſpects perfectly like ova, have been found in other 
parts of the body, where it is apparent they could not 
ſerve for any purpoſes of generation. Mem. de I Acad. 
Royal. de Scien. an. 1708, 1709. 
To this it is anſwered, that ova or veſtculæ have been 
actually found in diſſections, detached and ſeparated 
from the ovary, and the ruptures in the membrane of the 
ovary, through which they had paſſed, remaining {till 
vilible. M. 8 even obſerved ſome of theſe ſeparated 


birds eggs. Nay, more; the ſame author is poſitive, 
that he ſaw an embryo in one of the ova not yet ſeparat- 
ed; and could diſcern its head, mouth, noſe, trunk and 
funiculis umbilicalis, whereby it adhered to the mem- 
branes of the ovary. See GENERATION of man. 
Sir John Floyer ſtarts a difficulty, which ſeems to preſs 
equally againſt each ſyſtem, taken ſingly : it is fetched 
from monſters. In a mule for inſtance, which is the 
production of a venereal copula between an aſs and 2 
mare, the bulk of the body partakes of the form of the 
dam, and the feet, tail, and ears, of that of the fire. 
Hence it is argued, that the rudiments of the greater 
of the fœtus are laid in the vum; and that the 
impregnation either conveys or changes the extremities 
If the male ſupplicd the animalcula, the fartus ſhould 
always be of the fame ſpecies as the male: if the female 
ſupply it, it ſhould be of her kind ; whereas monſters 
are of both. 
Three other ſyſtems of generation, which indeed ſo much 
refemble one another, that they may be reduced to one, 
have been lately formed from the experiments ob- 
ſervations of Monſ. de Buffon, Monf. de Maupertuis, 
and Mr. Needham. 
Monf. de Buffon has endeavoured to prove that the 02 


in women and quac imeras, and that the 
u and quadrupeds are chimeras, is 
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never find any ova which had detached theniſelves from 
the ovary, and paſſed through the Fallopian tube into the 
matrix. But he diſcovered 2 glandular body on the fe- 
male teſticle, which anatomiſts had miſtaken for one of 
theſe; which glandular body, at certain times, ſwelled, 
opened and diſcharged a liquor full of the fame animal- 
cules, which Leewenhoeck, took for living creatures in the 
ſemen of males. And Monſ. de Buffon adds, that he 
found bodies perfectly ſimilar to theſe, not only in the 


ſemina of very different animals, but in the infuſions of ; 


plants, of grains, and in the juices of fiſh- meats, dreſſed 
and prepared by the fire ſo as to leave no creature living 
in them. From whence this ingenious gentleman con- 
cludes, that theſe pretended animalcules are not future 
animals of the ſpecies of the father : he does not even al- 
low them to be true animals, but ſays they are ſomething of 
an intermediate nature between brute matter and animals; 
parts organiſed and animated, the aſſemblage of which 


forms the fœtus. See Lettres de Monſ. de Maupertuis, 


let. 17. 
But the chief difficulty conſiſts in conceiving how the 
fœtus is formed from theſe elements. Monſ. de Buffon 


thinks that every part, both of animals and vegetables, 
contains an infinite number of organic molecules; but | 


that they are much more numerous in the ſeminal li- 
quors of both ſexes, and in the ſeeds of plants, than in 
other parts, Theſe organic parts ſerve for the nutrition 
and growth of animals and plants; and the ſurplus of 
theſe parts, when the other purpoſes to which they are 
adapted and anſwered, being reunited in proper interior 
moulds, correſponding to the ſize and ſhape of the ani- 
mal or vegetable to be produced, forms ſuch animals or 
vegetables. And thus the unity and diverſity of the ſe- 
veral ſpecies are preſerved and continued, When the 
quantity of this organic matter is ſmall, as in man and 
moſt large animals, generation only takes place at a cer- 
tain age, of maturity, and even then the number of ani- 
mals is but ſinall. fo other animals, as in fiſhes, and moſt 
birds, abounding with theſe . parts, the caſe is juſt 
the reverſe. ich regard to generation of mankind, 
he ſuppoſes that the ſuperfluous organic parts are col- 
| Jetted together into the ſeminal veſſels of the male and 
the teſticles of the female, which are the reſervoirs deſ- 
tined to receive them: and in theſe reſervoirs, they form 
a prolific liquor in each ſex, which has been previouſly 
extracted from every part of the _ Theſe ſeminal 
liquors, compoſed of parts alike active and perfectly 
analogus to one another, in form and motion, are mix- 
ed in the womb, and contribute, by uniting with each 
other, to the formation of the fœtus, which is either male 
or female, as the ſeed of the man or woman abounds 
moſt with organic molecules; and the infant reſembles 
either the father or mother, according to the different 
combinations of theſe molecules. The organic parts of 
theſe liquors, being equally active, fix . counterbal- 
ance bes other; ſo that the molecules of each parent are 
determined to form ſimilar parts to thoſe of the individual 
that furniſhed them, as the head, arms, &c. The mole- 
cules proceeding from the genital parts fix themſelves firſt: 
and the other molecules arrange themſelves ſueceſſively 
round theſe in the ſame order which they before occupied 
in the parent. When a great quantity of the ſeminal li- 
2 of both ſexes is received into the womb, there are 
0 


rmed different ſpheres of attraction, in different parts of 


theſe liquors ; the conſequence of which is that ſeveral 
fetuſes are formed at the fame time. For a fuller ac- 
count of Monſ. de Buffon's ſyſtem, we muſt refer to his 
Hiſtoire Naturelle, printed at Paris, 1752, where the 
fubject of the generation of animals takes up the greateſt 
part of the third volume. 
Monf. de Maupertuis's ſyſtem, in his Venus Phyſique, 
has a near reſemblance to that of Monſ. de Buffon, and 
tends equally to overturn the ſyſtems of the ova, and of 
the ſpermatic animalcules, which have prevailed amon 
modern ph iologiſts. He aſcribes the formation of the 
fetus to the mixture of the male and female ſeed, by 
means of the affinity and mutual attraction of the cor- 
reſponding parts that compoſe them. And to confirm 
his own and Monſ. de Buffon's opinion, he adds an ac- 
count of a ſexdigitary family, as he calls it, at Berlin, 
many of which had a ſupernumerary finger or toe, and 
| lometimes both. He ſays that this ſexdigitiſm, or qua- 
 lity of having 8 fingers or toes, has been 
tranſmitted equally by the father and by the mother; 
that it was lo by alliances with thoſe who had but the 


common number of fingers. He adds, that he does not | 


believe that any one will aſcribe the continuation of ſex- 

| digitifm in a family, to chance; theſe ſupernume 
parts might have been accidental varieties at firſt, but if 

they be once eſtabliſhed by a ſufficient number of gene- 


_ rations, where both ſexes have had them, they then be- 
Vol. II. No 149. 


 ſpermatic animaleule cannot be the rorrvs. He could| 
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come a foundation for a diſtin& ſpecies ; and perhaps all the 
diffent ſpecies, diſcernible in animals of the ſame kind, 
have been multiplied in this way. What we may obſerve 
in other animals gives ground for theſe ſuſpicions. See 
the letter before cited. g 

Mr. 'Turbervill Needham, in his 8 of Obſerva- 
tions on the Generation, Compoſition, and Decompoſition 
of animal and vegetable Subſtances, having offered ſeve- 
ral objections againſt the ſyſtems of generation by eggs 
and by animalcules, recites a nd of experiments, 
from which he concludes, that there are no pre- exiſtent 
germs formed for the production of animals and veget- 
ables; but that matter, in ſome degree organized in 
its minute aſſemblages, gives birth to them, and that the 
gradation between animal and vegetable life is much 
more familiar and eaſy than it had before appeared to be. 
He ſuppoſes, in conformity to the doctrine of Moni. de 
Buffon, that there are in matter certain organical parts, 
diſpoſed for the formation of animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances ; that theſe, by coalition, conſtitute the prima /ta- 
mina of all animal and vegetable bodies, which are 
ſimple, uniform, and common to all, and como to 
be found in a certain quantity in every portion of food, 
aliment, or nutritive juice; and from thence to be digeſt- 
ed, and when the ſubject becomes adult, to be ſecreted 
and ſtrained, for the . of the ſeed of every plant 
and animal; and in this fluid or ſubſtance to be after- 
wards found in great abundance. Their organic parts 
are declared to be moving when diſengaged, living in 
appearance, and endued with certain organs, but ex- 
tremely ſimple in their compoſition ; being perhaps little 
more than elaſtic ſprings more or leſs compreſſed, and 
more or leſs diverſified in the direction of their force. 
Into theſe organical principles Mr. Needham reſolves 
that claſs of beings which has been denominated micro- 
ſcopic animals. He tells us, that ſeeds macerated in 
water firſt diſunite into ſmall particles, motionleſs and 
ſeemingly inert; but that theſe particles by degrees after- 
wards atrive at a power of motion, and ſeem alive, 
though in reality they are not ſo. The author deduces 
the ſame obſervations from experiments on the juices of 
animals, mutton gravy, and the like; and affirms, from 
the whole, that no axiom was ever more true than that 
of the ancients, corruptio unius eſt generatio alterius, 
though they draw it from falſe principles, and ſo eſta- 
bliſhed it as to render generation equivocal. He then 
proceeds to the examination of the male ſemen of ani- 
mals ; and affirms, that thoſe animalcules Appearing like 
tadpoles, which others have obſerved in this ſemen, are 


produced ſubſequently to the evacuation of this fluid, 


and have their origin from principles contained in this 
matter, either by evolution of organical as Buffon 
ſuppoſes, or, as Mr. Needham thinks, from a real vege- 
tation, and a change from the vegetable to the animal 
life, he ſays that the ſemen, immediately evacuated, 
and viewed by the microſcope, appears an homogeneous 
fluid ; that, after a few moments, it begins to liquefy; 
then to ſhoot out into long filaments and ramifications on 
every ſide; which afterwards open and divide into mov- 
ing globules, trailing after them ſomething like long 
tails ; theſe tails are in reality no parts of the animals, 
but long ſtrings or filaments of the viſcid ſeminal ſub- 
ſtance, which gradually becomes ſhorter and ſhorter, till 
at laſt the globules get rid of them, and ſwim equally in 
the fluid. This vegetative power, in parts of the ſemen, 
of ſhooting into filaments, Mr. Needham found to re- 
fide in all ſubſtances, animal and vegetable, and in every 
part of thoſe ſubſtances, as far as the ſmalleſt micro- 
ſcopical point; and to this he attributes all that is called 
animal life in the fluids, produced from vegetables, or 
the infuſions of them: and from hence he concludes 
with M. Buffon, that there is a real productive force in 
nature. He adde, that there is a vegetative force in 
every microſcopical point of matter, and in every viſible 
filament of which the whole animal or vegetable texture 
conſiſts; and he alſo conjectures, that this force extends 
much farther ; becauſe in all his obſervations, the whole 
ſubſtance, after a certain ſeparation of ſalts and volatile 
parts, divided into filaments and vegetated into numberleſs 
zoophytes, which yielded all the ſeveral ſpecies of com- 
mon microſcopic animals ; and theſe animals alſo, after a 
certain time, ſubſided to the bottom, became motionleſs, 
reſolved again into a gelatinous filamentous ſubſtance, 
and gave zoophytes and animals of a leſſer ſpecies. The 
caſe is the ſame, he ſays, with regard to the ſpermatic 
animalcules as well as the others, and, therefore, he re.. 
duces them all to the ſame claſs of beings. From theſe 
facts, he infers, that every animal or vegetable ſubſtance 
advances as faſt as it can in its reſolution to return to one 
common principle, the ſource of all, or a kind of uni- 
verſal ſemen, from which its atoms may return 

and aſcend to a * He obſerves , that the 
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ſeveral ſpecies are kept aiſtinQ, becauſe the ſpecific ſeed} 


of one animal muſt undergo many changes, and acquire 
properties peculiar to itſelf, ſince it proceeded 
from the homogeneous element, in which all kinds co- 
incide. The ve vegetating force that reſides in it 
muſt be preciſe: its quantity muſt be exactly proportion- 
ed to the nature, ſolidity, tenacity, quantity, and reſiſt- 
ance of the ductile matter 3 which it paſſes; and 
theſe combinations are very different in different ſub- 
jects : beſides times and circumſtances produce a change 
in it, which is a ſource of variety, even during the time 
of geſtation. Thus, the ſpecific ſemen of one animal 
can never be moulded into another, and ſeeds may differ 
ſpecifically from one another by many inviſible principles 
totally unknown to us, and unattainable by experiments; 
{ that there is no danger of falling into equivocal gene- 
ration; however, theſe principles, though capable of 
diffuſing cotnbinations, admit only of a limited varia- 
tion, and never deviate farther than is conſiſtent with 
univocal generation. Mr. Needham alſo obſerves, that 
the animalcules in the ſemen of anirnals, and in the in- 
fuſions and juices of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
are not of the nature of any other beings, or to be rank- 
ed with them ; that they conſtitute a da apart from all 
others, the characteriſtic of which is, that they are nei- 
ther generated nor ſubſiſt by nutriment, as other plants, 
and animals do, nor generate in the ordinary way. Of 
this claſs, he apprehends, is that ſpecies of pol vk, 
called the bell animal ; owing its formation to the decom- 
poſition of ſome water plants, but approaching towards 
the nature of other animals, as, when once generated, it 
eats, and even generates as other animals do, He 
Clofes his ſyſtem with obſerving, that the lower this new 
claſs of beings is purſued, the leſs was its vegetating force 
| Impeded by reſiſting matter; that the degree of exaltation 
in the matter from which they are formed was always the 
higher, and their motion the ſwifter ; and he hence con- 
jefhures, that an animal ſubſtance may be exalted this way 
into a poiſon, or a contagious vapour ; and that in this 
way ſtagnating waters become poiſonous, and that even 
the poiſon of the viper, and other ſuch animals may be 
owing to the ſame principles; nay, that this vegetative 
active force, when conhned, may be the ſpring of all 
the mechanical forces of the body, and of the impreſſions 
which affect the ſoul. 
Mr. Needham's ſyſtem may be ſummed up in a few 
words: he ſuppoſes all ſemen of any kind to be an ex- 
alted portion of animal or vegetable matter, ſecreted 
from the aliment of every generating ſubject, when it 
is adult, and no farther demand is made for its in- 
creaſe of growth ; this is endued with a proportionable 
vegetating force; and is various in various circumſtances, 
and heterogeneous in different ſubjects, but uniform in 
its productions, when it falls into a proper matrix, where 
it finds matter to affimilate of a proper quality, and in a 
quantity ſufficient to form that ſpecific being 3 whilſt in 
other circumſtances, it will, if it extravaſates, by the 
fame vegetating force, produce the ſeveral phznomena 

| which he has aſcribed to it. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlv. p. 

615, &c. 

GENERATION of may. As it is in human ſubjects that the 
gradual proceſs of generation has been principally inquir- 
ed into, and the ſtructure and office of the organs ſubſer- 
vient thereto, chiefly examined; what the Lateſt natu- 


raliſts and anatomiſts have ſettled with regard to it, is re- | 


ſerved for this head. 

The parts of generation, then, are different in the different 
ſexes. Thoſe proper to the male, are the penis, the teſ- 
ticles, the veſiculæ ſeminales, the vaſa deferentia, the para- 
ſtatæ and the vaſa præparentia; which ſee deſcribed each 
under its proper article, PEN Is, TESTICLE, &c. 
The parts of generation proper to the female are the pu- 


ing by the way. 
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Thus the ſeed, pregnant with animalcules, is corve: d, 
with ſome impetus, into the uterus : where being retaſned 
by the convulſive reſtriction of the inner membrane there. 
of, and farther heated and agitated therein, it is Prepared 
to impregnate the ovum. 

During the a& of coition, the Fallopian tubes growin 
ſtiff, embrace the ovaries with their ſtrong muſculous 
edges like fingers, and compreſs them, till their mouths 
being dilated and expanded by this membrane, force the 
egg now ripened, into their cavities, and gradually drive 
it forwards, by their vermicular motion, till at laſt the 
protrude into the cavity of the womb to meet the ſee 
ſome of the n th whereof, entering the dilated 
pores of the glandulous membrane of the egg, are there 
retained, nouriſhed, grow to its navel, and ſuffocate the 
reſt of the leſs lively animalcula. And thus is conception 
performed. 

Others rather ſuppoſe the ſeed conveyed from the uterus, 
through the Fallopian tubes, to the ova; and thus take 
the impregnation to be firſt performed in the ovaries, 
or even in the tubz themſelves, the ova and the ſeed meet- 


Others, conſidering thecloſeneſs of the mouth of the womh, 
and the thickneſs of the membranes of the ovaries, 
judge it impoſſible for the ſeed to paſs that way; and 
therefore ſuppoſe it is taken up by the veins which open 
into the cavity of the vagina, or even the womb ; where 
circulating, it ferments with the maſs of blood; and 
hence all the ſymptoms which appear in conception. At 
length it enters and impregnates the egg by the ſmall 
twigs of arteries which are upon its membranes. This 
fermentation ſwelling the membranes of the tubæ, they 
open their cavity, and make room for the ova to pals into 
the womb. 
The egg impregnated, and cloſe ſhut up in the womb, 
ſwims in the humours thereof; which, growing more and 
and more ſubtil, enter the parent pores found on one ſide 
the ovum, and ſoon diſtend, fill, and augment it: and there 
being ſtill farther attenuated, nouriſh the embryo; thicker 
and expand the membranes of the ovum, eſpecially in that 
part by which it grew to the ovary; and thus form the ru- 
diments of a placenta. 8 
The ſame cauſes ſtill continuing, and the pores both of the 
placenta and the membranes being enlarged; the egg be- 
gins to fill the cavity of the womb: and at length its ſtem 
or calyx grows to the concave ſurface thereof : and thus is 
the navel-ſtring, or fumculus, formed. See Fokrus and 
Funiculvs UMBILICALIS, | 
This ſyſtem is founded on, the ſuppoſition of animalcula 
in the male feed. They who ſet them afide as uncon- 
cerned in generation, account for it thus: the feed con- 
taining volatile, oily, and ſaline parts, as appears from 
its feud ſmell, oleaginous ſubſtance, &c. being lodged 
in the womb, and there farther digefted and exalted, 
rows yet more volatile, fetid, pungent, and ſtimulat- 
ing; and thus, adding to the heat occaſioned by coition 
vellicates the nervous fibres of that part, and occaſions a 
fermentation, and gentle inflammation; and by that 
means an extraordinary flux of humours to that and the 
adjacent parts. 
By this means the tubæ become rigid, and fit to graſp the 
ovarics, which are alſo heated by the efluvia of the temen 
and the warmth of the parts ſurrounding. Upon this there 
is a greater flux into the ovaries; till at length, the ova, 
ſome of them at leaſt, by ſuch greater ſupply of nouriſh- 
ment, increaſe in bulk; and as thoſe graſped by the edges 
of the tubæ will be kept warmeſt, and the greateſt flux be 
be made thereto, they will ſooneſt be ripened, fall off, and 
be received by the tub, and conveyed to the womb: where 
growing after the manner of the ſeeds of plants, the placenta 
at length takes hold of, and adheres to, the uterus; from 
which time the embryo begins to be nouriſhed after a dif- 


DENDUM, the CLITORIS, NYMPHA, HYMEN, UTERUS, | ferent manner. See GESTATION, NUTRITION and CI- 
FALLOPIAN TUBES, and OVARIES or TESTES. "CULATION, 
The proceſs of generation, ſo far as the male contributes to GENERATION of fes, foſſils, inſets, metals, minerals, 
it, is as follows. The penis being erected by an affuſion| muſhrooms. See Fisn, FossILs, INSECTS, &c. 
of blood, as ſhewn under ERECTION ; the glands, at the GENERATION of plants. See Generation of PLANTS. 
ſame time tumehed ; and the nervous papillæ in the glands | alſo Farina, FLower, FRUCTIFICATION, PISTIL, 
much rubbed, and highly excited, in coitu ; an ejacula- | STAMINA. 
latory contraction follows, by which the ſeed is preſſed out | GENERATION of ſhells. See SHELLS. 
of the ſeminal veſicles, and expelled with ſome conſider-| GENERATION of ones. See STONES, SPAR, T ROCHITES, 
able force. and CRYSTALS, 
The proceſs of generation on the one part of the female is | GENERARION, in Mathematics, is uſed for formation or 
thus : the clitoris being erected, after the like manner as] production. Thus we meet with the generation of equa- 
the penis in man; and the neighbouring parts all diſtend- tions, curves, ſolids, &c. | 
ed with blood; they more adequately embrace the penis | GENERATION, in 7, heology. The father is faid by ſome 
in coitu : and, by the intumeſcence, preſs out a liquor from] divines, to hove produced his Word, or Son, from 4 
the glands about the neck of the womb, to facilitate the] eternity, by way of generation; on which occaſion the wor 
L _ paſſage of the penis. 1 generation raiſed a peculiar idea: that procethon, which 1s 
= At the ſame time, the fibres of the womb, contracting, | really effected in the way of underſtanding, is called gene- 
= open its mouth (which at other times is extremely cloſe) ] ration, becauſe in virtue thereof, the Word becomes like 


for the reception of the finer part of the ſeed, to him from whom he takes this original; ory 45 — 


expreſſes it, is the figure or image of his ſubſtance, i. e. of 
his being and nature. See "I RINITY and PERSON. — 
And hence it is, oy ſay, that the ſecond Perſon in the 
Trinity is called the Son. . 
GENERATION is alſo uſed, though ſomewhat improperly, for 
GENEALOGY, or the ſeries of children iſſued from the ſame 
ſtock. Thus, the goſpel of St. Matthew commences with 
the bogk of the generation of Jeſus Chriſt, &c. The 
latter, and more accurate tranſlators, inſtead of generation 
uſe the word gencalopy. : 
GENERATION is alfo uſed to ſignify a people, race, or nation, 
eſpecially in the literal tranſlations of the ſcripture, where 
the ms generally occurs wherever the Latin has generatzo, 
and the Greek yerta, yevioige ; Y 
Thus, © A wicked and perverſe generation ſeeketh a ſign, 
Kc. «One gencration paſſes away, and another cometh,” &c, 
(GzNERATION is alſo uſed in the ſenſe of an age, or the ordi- 
nary period of a man's life. : : 
Thus we ſay, to the third and fourth generation. In this 
ſenſe, hiſtorians uſually reckon a generation the ſpace of 
thirty-three years, or thereabouts. See AGE. 
Herodotus makes three generations in an hundred years; 
which computation appears, from the later authors of poli- 
tical arithmetic, to be pretty juſt, See CHRONOLOGY and 
POLITICAL arithmetic. 
GENERICAL name, in Natural Hiſtory, the word uſed to 
ſignify all the ſpecies of natural bodies, which agree in 
certain eſſential and peculiar characters, and therefore all of 
the ſame family or kind; ſo that the word uſed as the gene- 
rical name equally expreſſes every one of them, and ſome 
other words expreſſive of the peculiar qualities or figures 
of each are added, in order to denote them ſingly, and 
make up what is called a ſpecifie name. 
Thus the word Rosa, or roſe, is the generical name of the 
whole ſeries of flowers of that kind, which are 1 
ed by the ſpecific names of the red roſe, the white roſe, the 
apple roſe, &c. The ignorance of former ages, in the 
true principles of natural hiſtory, has occaſioned the bo- 
dies, which are the objects of it, to be arranged into very 
unnatural ſeries under the name of genera; and theſe have 
been called by names as improper as the characters they 
were diſtinguiſhed by. Linnæus has done a great deal in 
exploding. the bad generica/ names in BOTANY, and Artedi 
has applied his rules about the formation of theſe names 
with very little difference to the ſubjects of 1cyTH yoLo- 


GY. 

Many of the generical names of fiſh, till the time of this 
author, were ſo barbarous and obſcure, that it was not 
eaſy to trace them to their original, or to find whether 
they were truly Teutonic, Engliſh, Dutch, Swediſh, 
French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Latin, or Indian.— 
The ignorance of the writers on theſe ſubjects, or their 
too ſcrupulous adherence to the cuſtoms of their predeceſ- 
ſors, ſeem to have been principally the cauſes of this, and 
often an entire negligence. Artedi's rules for generica/ 
names for fiſh are theſe : whatever fſh there are which 
agree in the ſame generical characters, and are properly of 
the fame genus, theſe ought all to be called by the fame ge- 
nerical name, their differences being only exprefled by ſpe- 
cific ones. This appears ſo plain, fo juſt, and fo neceſſary 
a rule, that it is almoſt a ſhame to lay it down; yet the 
writers on fiſh, till the time of this author, had very ſeldom 
obſerved it, | | 

Another barbariſm and impropriety in the generical names 
of fiſh among the old authors, is the uſing of the ſame 
words to expreſs them, which are alſo the names of other 
animals, quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles. Theſe are ſub- 
ject to great objection ; becauſe when they are ufed, it is 
not eaſy to ſee, in ſome caſes, whether the author is ſpeak- 
ing of a bird, a beaſt, or a fiſh. It is therefore one of the 
gen rules of Artedi, that all theſe names are to be abo- 

iſhed, as alſo all thoſe which are common to fiſh, and to 
plants, minerals, and to the tools of huſbandry, or other ſer- 
vices. 

Another rule of this excellent author is, that generica/ 
names that are compoſed of two whole words, unnaturally 
tied 2 are to be aboliſhed, it being eaſy to contrive 
names leſs barbarous, and as expreſſive : next to theſe are 
to be exploded thoſe names which are formed of two gene- 
r:cal words before in uſe, the one broken or cut ſhort, the 
other preſerved entire. 

Another general rule in regard to theſe names is, that all 
ſuch as are not of either Latin or Greek origin, are to be 
proſcribed and wholly rejected. This rule cuts off a pro- 


digious number of barbarous words, with which we find | 


the books of authors of former. ages on theſe ſubjects 
crowded, | 

A ſixth rule for the regulating generical names is, that all 
luch are to be aboliſhed as terminate in oides, as expreſſing 
a reſemblance often imaginary, and often alluding to ſome- 
thing unknown, or rendered difficult to trace from the 


changing which the. names of other things have undergone 


GEN 


ſince the time when it was formed, 'Fheſe words 
convey no idea of the character of the genus expreſſed 
by them, except that they are like the other thin 
alluded to in ſome external, though perhaps not eſſential, 
— of this kind are the rhomboides, ſcorpoides, 
cc. 
A ſeventh rule in regard to theſe names is, that all ſuch are 
to be rejected as are barely diminutives, and terminate in 
11 Or ua. Theſe convey no other idea, but that of the 
fiſh being like ſome other fiſh, only leſs: now bigneſs is no 
generical character; therefore if this genus, and that refer- 
red to, differ only in ſize, they have no generical difference 
at all; if they do differ otherwiſe, they ſhould be expreſſed. 
What makes many of theſe names alſo more intoler- 
able is, that they allude not to fiſh, but to other things 
ſo different in their nature, that there muſt needs be 
_ other more eſſential varieties between them, beſide 
ize. 
Another general rule is, that ſuch generica! names as are 
pure Latin, but are mere adjectives, are to be exploded, 
there being no reaſon for uſing them as ſubſtantives. 
A ninth general rule is, that ſuch names as are formed of 
Latin words, unknown to the ancient Romans, and formed 
by the later writers, are to be expelled as barbarous, and 
others of better credit placed in their ſtead, 
Finally, ſuch generical names as have been given to fiſh 
from the places where they are caught are to be rejected; 
of this kind are the ſardella and ſardina from the iiland of 
Sardinia, and the ſturio from Afturia, a province of Spain. 
+ Theſe forts of names can convey no idea of the nature of 
the fiſh, and may belong as well to one genus as to another, 
Artedi, Ichthyolog. p. 10. 69. 73. 79. | 
Theſe rules of profcription baniſh ſo many of the received 
gener ical names of hh, that it might be ſuppoſed the whole 
number was exhauſted, and all the fiſh in the world to be 
named anew. But this is not the.caſe; the genera are in 
reality much fewer in number than they have been uſually 
ſuppoſed, and therefore fewer words will ſerve to expreſs 
them, and there yet remain many truly Latin words uſed by 
the ancient Romans, by which the far greater part of the 
en:ra may be expreſſed, and the few remaining may be 
beſt denominated by compound Greek words, expreſſive of 
their real characters. 
Among the true and genuine Latin, and Greco-Latin 
names of the gc::era of fith, are theſe: accipenſer, amia, an- 
thias, balæna, blennus, clupea, cobites, cyprinus, delphinos, 
elops, eſox, exoccetus, gobius, labrus, lamia, liparis, mugil, 
mullus, murzna, perca, phyſeter, priſtis, raja, falmo, falpa, 
ſcarus, ſcomber, ſilurus, ſparus, ſqualus, thynnus, torpedo, 
triton, turſio, ura noſcopus, xiphias, zeus. "Theſe will go a 
great way toward the naming the true genera; Artedi has 
. merited greatly of the world, in thus reforming the names 
of fiſh; and the rules he has laid down, thus given at large, 
may, with little variation, be made to ſerve for any other 


author, in whatever branch of knowledge he has occaſion 
to write. 


GENERIS ſecundi. See SECUNDI, 

GENEROSA, a gentlew:man. See GEN TLE WOMAN and 
SPINSTER. 

GENESIS, the firſt book of the Old Teſtament, containing 
the hiſtory of the creation, and the lives of the firſt patri- 
archs. 

The book of Geneſis ſtands at the head of the Pentateuch. 
Its author is held to be Moſes: it contains the relation of 
2369 years, viz. from the beginning of the world to the 
death of Joſeph. The Jews are forbid to read the begin- 
ning of Geneſis, and the beginning of Ezekiel, before thirty 
s of age. 

he Hebrews called this book Bere/chith, becauſe it begins 
with that word, which in their language ſignifies in pr in- 
cipio, or in the beginning. The Greeks gave it the name 
Geneſis, Teveois, q. d. production, generation, becauſe it be- 
gins with the hiſtory of the 1 or generation of all 
beings. 
This book, beſides the hiſtory of the creation, contains an 
account of the original innocence and fall of man; the pro- 
pagation of mankind; the riſe of religion; the general de- 
fection and corruption of the world; the deluge; the re- 
ſtoration of the world; the diviſion and peopling of the 
earth ; and the hiſtory of the firſt patriarchs to the death of 
Joſeph. It was eaſy for Moſes to be ſatisfied of the truth 
of what he delivers in this book, becauſe it came down to 
him through a few hands: for from Adam to Noah, there 
was one man, viz. Methuſelah, who lived fo long as to fee 
them both : in like manner Shem converſed with Noah and 
Abraham; Iſaac with Abraham and Joſeph, from whom 
the records of this book might eaſily be conveyed to Mo- 
ſes by Amram, who was contemporary with Joſeph.— 
Patrick. 0 

GENEs1s, in Geometry, denotes the formation of a line, plane, 
or ſolid, by the motion or flux of a POINT, LINE, Or SUR- 

| rack. See FLUXION and CURYE. 
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The gengſte or formation, e. gr. of a globe or ſphere, is | 


conceived by ſuppoſing a ſemicircle to revolve upon a right 

line, drawn from one extreme thereof to the other, called 
its axis, or axis of circumvolution : the motion or revo- 
jution of that ſemicircle is the gene/ts of the SPHERE, &c. 
See Gtogg. 
In the Genes of figures, &c. the line or ſurface that 
moves is called the deſcr:berit ; and the line round which, 
or according to which, the revolution or motion 1s made, 
the dirigent. . 

Gr. NET, or Jennet, ſaid to be derived from euymy bene 
nats, in the Manege, &c. a ſmall- ſixed, well proportion- 
ed Spaniſh horſe. 

Some alſo give the name geneta, to well-· made Italian horſes. 

To ride a la GENETTA, is to ride in the Spaniſh faſhion, i. e. 
with the ſtirrups ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs bear upon the 
flanks of the horſe. This is deemed a piece of gallantry 
in Spain, but not among us. 

GENETHLIA, Tevefa, in Antiquity, a ſolemnity kept in 
memory of ſome perſon deceaſed. 

GENETHLIACI, in A/rology, perſons who ere horo- 
ſcopes, or pretend to foretell what ſhall befall a man, by 
means of the ſtars which preſided at his nativity. 

Te word is formed of the Greek tie origin, genera- 
tion, nativity. 
The ancients called them Chaldæi, and by the general 
name mathematic! : accordingly, the ſeveral civil and canon 
laws, which we find made againſt the mathematicians, 
only reſpect the genethliaci, or aſtrologers. 
They, were expelled Rome, by a formal decree of the 
ſenate; and yet found ſo much protection from the cre- 
dulicy of the people, that they remained therein unmo- 
leſted. Hence an ancient author ſpeaks of them as Hhomi- 
num genus, quod in civitate noſtra ſemper & vetabitur, & 
retinebitur. 
Antipater and Archinapolus have ſhewn, that genethliology 
- ould rather be founded on the time of the conception 
than on that of the birth. Vitruvius. 

GENETHLIACUM, GENETHLIAC poem, is a compoſi- 
tion in verſe, on the birth of ſome prince, or other illuſ- 
trious perſon; wherein the poet promiſes him great ho- 
nours, advantages, ſucceſſes, victories, &c. by a kind of 

rophecy or prediction, ſuch 1s the eclogue of Virgil to 
ollio, beginning, 


Sicelides Muſe, paulo majora canamus. 


There are alſo genethliac ſpeeches or orations, made to ce- 
lebrate a perſon's birch-day. 

GENETIDES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 
ancients to the ſtone more generally known under the 
name enchymonites. This was the ſpar incruſted on the 
tops and ſides of ſubterranean caverns, which they ſuppoſed 
daily to bring forth more, and therefore gave the powder 
of it to women at the time of their lying-in, to promote 
their ſpeedy delivery, 

GENETTA, a ſmall animal of the weaſel kind. See G1- 
NETTA. 

GENETTE, in the Manege, a Turkiſh bit, the curb of 
which is all of one piece, and made like a large ring, 
and placed above the liberty of the tongue. When they 
bridle a horſe, they make his chin paſs through this curb, 
which ſurrounds his beard. This fort of bit was much 
uſed at the court of France when Guillet wrote. See 

 GexnerT., 

GCGENETYLLIS, T., Lie in Antiquity, a folemnity ce- 
lebrated by women in honour of Genety/{is, the goddeſs of 
that ſex. 

GENEVA, or Giy, a popular name for a compound water, 
which is, or ought to be, procured from the berries of the 
juniper-trec, diſtilled with brandy or malt-fpirits. 

he word is formed from genevre, the French name of the 
juniper-berry. 
The belt geneva we now have, is made from an ordinary 
ſpirit, diſtilled a ſecond time with an addition of ſome 
juniper berries ; but the original liquor of this kind was 
prepared in a very different manner. It was a cuſtom in 
the diſtilling of ſpirits from wort, or other fermented 
liquors, to add in the working ſome aromatic ingie lient, 
ſuch as ginger, cortex Winteranus, or grains of paradiſe, 
to take off the bad flavour, and to give a pungent taſte 
to the ſpirit. Among other things uſed with this intent, 
ſome tried the juniper-berries, and finding that they gave 
not only an agreeable flavour, but very valuable virtues 
alſo to the ſpirit, they brought it to a general cuſtom, 
and the liquor fold under this name. The method of 


adding the berries was to the malt in the grinding: a 


proper proportion was allowed, and the whole was re- 
duced to meal together, and worked in the common 
way. The ſpirit thus obtained was flavoured ab origine 
with the berries, and exceeded all that could be made by 
any other method. Our common diftillers leave out the 


price: and the common method of making what is called 


GENEVIEVE, St. Genevieve, or St. Gexevieeve, 


GENIAL, GentaLis, an epithet applied by the ancients 


GENICULARIS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
GENICULI, in Botany, the joints or knots which appear 


GENIQO-G 


G rms lingua, the tengue. 


GENIO-PHARYNG/EUS, in Anatomy, is a name given 


A 8 to the gerio=g/o//us all the way to the chin. 


GENIS TA, in Botany. See BRoou. : 
GENISTELLA, in Botany, the hame of a ſpecies of eni/ias 
GENITA-mana, in Mytholog, a goddeſs who preſided over 


juniper-berties 1 . from the liquor they now make 


and ſell under that name. Our chemiſts have let them in. 


to the ſecret, that the oil of juniper-berries, and that of 
turpentine, are very much like in flavour, though not in 


geneva in London, is with common malt ſpirit, and a pro- 
r quantity of oil of turpentine dittilled together, Shaw's 
;Aav on Diſtill. p. 7. See DISTILLER. 


fathers or religious of St. Genevieve, the name of a con. 
gregation of regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine 
eſtabliſhed in France. . 
The congregation of St. Genevie e is a reform of the Au- 
guſtine canons, It was begun by St. Charles Faure, in 
the abbey of St. Vincent de Senlis, whereof he was x 
member, in the year 1618. 
In the year 1634, the _ was made clective; and a 
general chapter, compoſed of the ſuperiors of fifteen houſes 
who had now received the reform, choſe F. Faure, coad- 
jutor of the abbey of St. Genevieve, and general of the 
whole congregation. Such were its beginning, 
It has ſince increaſed very much, and it now conſiſts of 
above a hundred monaſteries ; in ſome whereof the reli. 
gious are employed in the adminiſtration of the p.riſhes 
and hoſpitals; and in others, in the cclebration ot divine 
ſervice, and the inſtruction of eccleſiaſtics in ſeininarięs 
for the purpoſe. 
The congregation takes its name from the abbey of St. 
Genevieve which is the chief of the order, and whoſe ab. 
bot is the general thereof. Ihe abbey itſelf took its name 
from St. Genevieve, the patroneſs of the city of Paris, who 
died in the year 512. Five years after her death, Clovis 
erected the church of St. Genevieve, under the name and 
invocation of St. Peter, where her relics are ſtill pre. 
ſerved, her ſhrine viſited, and her image carried with 
great proceſſions and ceremonies, upon extraordinary oc- 
. as when ſome great favour is to be intreated of 
eaven. 


to certain deities, whom they ſuppoſed to preſide over ge- 
neration, 
They were thus called a grrende, from braring; or, ac- 
co: ding to the correction of Scaliger and V ollius, 4 ge- 
nendo, to yean, produce: yet Feſtus ſaye, that they were 
alfo called geruli, which ſeems to require the former 
reading. M. Dacier, in a note, ſhews that gencre has tlie 
ſenſe of T:arlav. | 

Among the genial gods, dii geniale, ſays Feſtue, were 
water, earth, fire, and air, which the Greeks call d e/c- 
ments. The twelve ſigns were ſometimes allo ranked in 


the number; as alſo th: ſun and moon. 


— the great garden valerian, called phu. Ger. Emac. 
nd. 2. 


in the ſhoots of plants; whence botaniſts call thoſe marked 
therewith geniculate plants. 

LOSSL, in Anatomy, the name of a pair of 
muſ les, proceeding inwardly from the fore- part of the 
lower jaw, under another called genio-hyoidens ; and 
which, enlarging themſelves, are faſtened into the balis of 
the tongue. They ſerve to pull the tongue, forward, and 
to thrulk it out of the mouth. 

The word is formed from 26% , men:um, the chin, and 


NIO-HYOIRZAUS, in Auatemy, 2 muſcle of the 05 
2 which, with its partner, is ſhort, thick, and 

elhy, ariſing from the internal parts of the lower jaw- 
bone, called the chin; and d.lating themſ-lves, are ſoon 
leſſened again, and inſorted into the ſuperior part of the 
fore - bone of the os hyoides. Lheſe pull upwaros and for- 
wards the os hyoides, and aſſiſt the geirio-g/oſſi in thruſting 
the tongue out of the mouth, 
The word is formed from ye,ve, mentum, the chin; and 
art dg, byoides. 


by Winſlow to a muſcular portion, really diſtinct from 
the genio-gloſſusn inſerted in the 11de of the pharynx, and 


NIPA, in Botany, the name of a geaus of plants of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs, the characters of which are 
theſe: the flower is of the monopetalous kind, and is 
ſhaped like a bell, and very wide at the mouth: the piſtil 
ariſes ſrom the cup, and is tixed in the manner of a nail to 
the hinder part of the flower. The cup finally becomes 
an oval flelhy fruit, divided into two cells, and containing 
a number of flatted ſeeds, There is only one known 
ſpecies of this genus, which is the oval-fruited genipa Of 

enipat of authors, 


child-birth, to whom the Remans ſacrificed a dog. 
ET 4 GENITAL. 


RENITAL, GenrTatrs, in Anatomy, ſomething that re- 
lates to generation. ; 8 
(Gnital parts denote the parts, in both ſexes, employed in 
generation, otherwiſe called a,, pudenda, of puden- 
tum. See Tab, Anat. (Splanch. fig. 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
15, Kc. See PENIs, TesTICLE, CLlirorts, HyMEN, 
&c. ; 
GexrTal gods, di genitales, are ſorhetimes uſed in the 
ancient Roman poets for thoſe we otherwiſe call 1nDI- 
GITES. 
Auſonius, in the argument of the fourth book of the 
Aneid, takes the word in a different manner: the di! 
-nitales, he obſerves, were ſuch as were not born of 
— parents, and were not thus calleſt quaſi geniti ex 
hominibus, but rather becauſe they themſelves had be- 
got human children. 
GENITALIA, or GENTTOREs, in Anatomy, a name 
ſometimes given to the teſtes or teſticles of a man, on 
account of their office in generation. 
GENITED, in Geometry. See GEN ERAT ED. 
GENITES, Tenne, or GexETEL, among the Hebrews 
thoſe that deſcended from Abraham, without any mix- 
ture of foreign blood. 
The Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the name of genites ſuch of 
the ſews as were iſſued from parents, who, during the 
Jabvloniſh captivity, had not allied with any gentile fa- 


mily. 
GENIT IVE, in Grammar, the ſecond caſe of the declen- 
ſions of nouns. 
be relation of one thing conſidered as belonging in 
ſome manner to another, has occaſioned a peculiar ter- 
mination of nouns, called the gen:tive caſe, 
In Engliſh, the genitive caſe is made by phoning the 
particle 7; in French, de, or du, &c. though, in ſtrict- 
neſs, there are no caſes at all, or at moſt only two, in 
either of thoſe languages, inaſmuch as they do not ex- 
preſs the different relation of things by different termi- 
nations, but only by additional prepoſitions. Sce Case. 
In the Latin, this relation is expreſſed in divers manners. 
thus we ſay, caput hominis, the head of a man; color raſæ 
the colour of 'a roſe; . Dei, the work of God, &c. 
As the genitive caſe ſerves to expreſs very different, and 
even oppoſite relations, there ſometimes ariſes an ambi- 
guity therefrom ; thus, in the phraſe, vu/nus Achillis, the 
wound of Achilles, the genitive, Achillis, may either lig- 
nify paſſively the wound Achilles has received, or actively 
the wound Achilles has given: thus in that paſſage of 
St. Paul, Certus ſum quad neque mors, neque vita, Wc. nos 
poterit ſeparare a char itate Dei in Chriſto, &c. the 3 
tive, Dei, has been taken by interpreters in two different 
ſenſes, ſome, giving it the relation of object, under- 
ſtand the paſſage of the love which the elect to bear to God 
in Jeſus Chriſt; whereas others give it relation of 
ſubject, and explain it from the love which God bears 
the elect in Jeſus Chriſt. 
In the Hebrew tongue, the genitive caſe is marked after 
a manner very different from that of the Greek and La- 
tin: for whereas in thoſe languages the noun governed 
is varied, in the Hebrew the noun governing undergoes 
the alteration. 
GENITURA, GexrTuRE, a name which ſome authors 
give to the SEED, both that of the male and female. 
GENITURA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 

the anethum or DILL, a plant common in gardens, and 
uſed in medicine and cookery. 
GENIUS, in Mythology, a good or evil ſpirit, or demon, 

whom the ancients ſuppoſed ſet over each perſon, to di- 
rect his birth, accompany him in life, and be his guard 
until death. Thoſe that attended women were females, 
and called Junones, but thoſe that attended men were 
males, and called Geni:. They ſeem, in their original 
to be nothing elſe but the particular bent and temper of 
each perſon Teified ; and as every one's own temper is in 
a great meaſure the cauſe of his happineſs or miſery, 
each of theſe were ſuppoſed to ſhare, and have an equal 
feeling in all the enjoyments and ſufferings of the per- 
ſons they attended. Sce Horace, lib. ii. ep. ii. ver. 189. 
The ancients had their Genii of nations, of cities, of pro- 
vinces, &, Nothing is more common than the follow- 
ing inſcription on medals: GENIUS POPULI ROM. the 
Genius of the Roman people : or, GENIO POP, ROM. 10 
the GEN Ius of the Roman people. | 
In this ſenſe, genius and lar were the ſame thing; as, in 
effect, Cenſorinus and Apuleius affirm they were. 
The Platoniſts, and other eaſtern philoſophers, ſuppoſed 
the Genii to inhabit the vaſt region, or extent of air, be- 
tween earth and heaven. They were a ſort of interme- 
diate powers, who did the office of mediators between 
gods and men, They were the interpreters and agents 
of the gods; communicated the will of the deities to 
men; and the prayers and vows of men to the gods. As 
was unbecoming the majeſty of the gods to enter into 


whoſe nature was of a middle kind between the two; 
who derived immortality from the one, and paſſions from 
the other ; and who had a body framed of an aerial mat- 
ter: Moſt of tbe philoſophers, however, held that the 
Genii of particular men were born with them, and died. 
Thus Plutarch attributes the ceaſing of oracles partly to 
the death of the Gen. | 

The heathens, who conſidered the Genii as the guardian 
ſpirits of particular perſons, believed that they rejoiced 
and were afflicted at all the good and ill fortune that be- 
fell their wards. They never or very rarely appeared to 
them; and then only in favour of ſome perſon of extra- 
ordinary virtue or dignity. "They likewiſe held a great 
difference between the Genii of different men; and that 
ſome were much more powerful than others; on which 
principle it was, that a wizard in Appian bids Antony 
keep at diſtance from Octavius, becauſe Antony's Ge- 
nius was inferior to, and ſtood in awe of, that of Octaa 
vius. 

There were alſo evil Genii, who took a pleaſure in perſe- 
cuting men, and bringing them evil tidings: ſuch was 
that in Paterculus, &c. which appeared to Brutus the 
night before the battle of Phillippi, Theſe were alſo 
called larve, and lemures. See DM. 

Gkxius is more frequently uſed for the force or faculty of 
the ſoul conſidered as it thinks or judges. 

Thus, we fay, a happy genius, a ſuperior genius, an ele- 
vated genius, a narrow confined genius, &c. In like ſenſe 
we alſo ſay, a work of genius, a want of genius, &c. 

GEN1vs is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for a natu- 
ral talent, or diſpoſition to one thing more than another. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a genius for verſe, for the ſci- 
ences; &c. 

GENOA balſam, in Medicine, the name of a famous com- 
poſition, called alſo the bal/am of Aquapendente. Its great 
virtues are the curing pains in the extremities of the body, 
and allaying the violent pains in the bowels, to which 
many women are ſubject after delivery. The preſcrip- 


tion is given at large in Velſcius, but the medicine is now 
out of uſe, 


GENSD*'ARMES. See GexnDarmes, | 

GENTIAN, or FtiworT, Gentiana, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the pertandria digynia Claſs. Its characters are 
theſe: it hath a permanent empalement to the flower, 
cut into five acute ſegments; the flower hath one petal, 
which is tubulous, and cut into five flat parts at the top; 
it hath five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſhorter than the petal, 
terminated by ſingle ſummits; in the centre is ſituated - 
an oblong, cylindrical germen, having no ſtyle, but 
crowned by two oval ftigmas, which afterward becomes 
an oblong taper-pointed capſule with one cell, contain- 
ing many ſmall ſeeds faſtened to the valves of the cap- 
luke. 1 here are twelve ſpecies, one of which is the 
common gentian of the ſhops, whoſe root is one of the 
principal ingredients in bitters : it grows naturally in the 
paſtures in Switzerland, and in the mountainous parts of 
Germany, from whence it is brought to England for 
medicinal uſe. 
The ancients, to render it the more conſiderable, deno- 
minated it from Gentius, king of Illyria, who is ſup- 
poſed to have been the firſt that diſcovered the admir- 
able virtues of this plant. 
The root gentian is of a yellowiſh colour, and extremely 
bitter: it is ſometimes as thick as the arm, but more 
commonly divided into branches no bigger than the 
thumb : its ſtem grows ſeveral feet high, being very 
ſmooth and gloſſy, though divided by knots from ſpace 
to ſpace, out of which ariſe the leaves, which ſomewhat 
reſemble thoſe of plantain. Its flowers, which likewiſe 
accompany the knots, are yellow; and its ſeed is flat, 
round, ſmooth, and light. 
The root is to be choſen dry, new, of a moderate thick 
neſs, free from earth, and furniſhed with little branches 
ur fibres; and, if poſſible, that which is dried by the air, 
which is diſtingviſhable by the colour, it being blackiſh 


b 
withinſide when dried in the oven; and of a golden yel- 
low when in the air. 


This root is one of the beſt ſtomachic bitters in the ma- 
teria medica; it procures an appetite, and greatly afliſts 
digeſtion. It has alſo been extolled as a febrifuge and 
alexipharmic, and as a certain remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog. On this occaſion it is not only recommended 
internally but externally, in the form of a cataplaſm, 
made of Venice treacle, and the powder of this root, 
applied to the wound. An ounce of the gentian root, 
with the ſan e quantity of freſh lemon-peel, and a dram 


and a half of dried orange-peel, infuſed for an hour or 
two in three quarters of a P 


int of boiling water, make a 
very elegant bitter. The bitter tinCtures are commonly 


preparing by macerating the above quantity of the root, 
for ſome days, in a pint of proof ſpirit, with four drams 
of dried orange-peel, and two of leſſer cardamom feeds. 


ſuch triſting concerns, this beeame the lot of the Genii, 
Vor. II. No 149. | 


See Stomachic ELIXIR, 
| 8U 


Wines 


GEN 


Wines and malt liquors are likewiſe impregnated with 
the virtues of this root in different proportions. An 
ounce of the gentian root, the fame quantity of freſh le- 
mon- peel, and two drams of long pepper, communicate 
by maceration, without heat, a grateful warmth and bit- 
terneſs to a quart of mountain. The virtue of the root 
is extracted by all theſe menſtrua, and alſo by rectified 
ſpirit. The tincture in rectified ſpirit is of an orange- 
yeilow colour; inſpiſſated, it yields an intenſely bitter 
extract: the watery infuſions are of a dark browniſh red; 
and leave, when inſpiſſated, an extract, in larger quan- 
tity, but leſs bitter, than the other. "Theſe extracts are 
made into pills, with or without aromatic additions. 
There is an Indian gentian brought from America by the 
Portugueſe, of a pale yellowiſh colour, jointed and 
marked with knots and circles like ipecacuanha, more in- 
tenſely bitter than any of the officinal bitter drugs. This 
root is greatly commended in obſtinate intermittents, and 
other diſorders ; a ſcruple is ſaid to be more effectual 
than repeated half drams of bark. 
There was a mixture of henbane root brought over ſome 
years ago with the common gertian, which occaſioned | 
violent diforders, and, in fome inſtances, proved fatal. 
This root is of a paler colour than gentian, and its longi- 
tudinal wrinkles finer and cloſer; the poiſonous root, 
when cut, appears white, without any degree of the ye]- 
low hue, which is deep in gent/an ; and its taſte is not 
bitter, but mucilaginous. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

GENTIAN water. See WATER, 

GEN TLANA mrigra, a name given by ſome botanical au- 

thors to the monntan DAUCUS, or black libanotis. 

GENTIANELLA, little gentian, a diminutive of the name 
gentiana, commonly applied to the ſmaller ſpecies of 
GENTIAN, or the broad-leaved Alpine gentian, with a 
large flower. 

GENTILE, GevrT1Lts, a pagan, or perſon who adores 
falſe gods. Ihe Hebrews applied the name ), gentes, 
rations, to all the people of the earth who were not 
Iſraelites or Hebrews. 

Some will have it that the gentiles were thus called in 
contradiſtinction to the Jews, becauſe the latter had a po- 
tive law to obſerve in matters of religion, whereas the 
gentiles had only the natural law : hence they are called 
gentiles, quia ſunt uti geniti fuerunt, becauſe they remain 
as in a ſtate of nature. N 

The Jews apply the denomination gentiles much as the 
Chriſtians do that of infidels. St. Paul is called the 4oc- 
tor, or apo/tle of the gentiles, which appellation he firſt 
gave himſelf, Rom. xi. 13. © As I am the apoſtle of 
« the gent:les, I magnify mine office. 

The calling of the gentiles to Chriſtianity had been pre- 
dicted in the Old Teſtament, as it was accompliſhed in 
the New. See Pſal. ii. 8. Ifa. ii. Joel ii. 29. Matth. viii. 
IT. xii. 18. Acts xi. 18. xiii. 47, 48. xxviii. 28. Rom, i. 
$. iii. 29. xi. 12, 13, 25. Eph. 11. 11. Rev. xi. 2. xxii. 2. 

GexTILE, GENTILI1s, in the Roman Law and H:i/tory, a 
name which ſometimes expreſles thoſe whom the Romans 
otherwiſe call Barbarians; whether they were allies of 
Rome, or not. In which ſenſe the — occurs in Am- 
mianus, Auſonius, and the Notitia Imperii. 

GENTILIS was alſo uſed, in a more peculiar ſenſe, for all 
ſtrangers, or foreigners, not ſubject to the Roman em- 

ire; as we ſee in the Theodoſian Code, in the title 

Ne Nuptiis Gentilium ; where the word gentiles ſtands 

oppoſed to provnciales, or the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces of the empire. 
The word is likewiſe uſed, in this ſenſe, in the Greek; 
but it was not introduced either into that, or the Latin 
tongue, till after Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed ; it being 
taken from Scripture, 7 

GENTILITIA, /acra, among the Romans. See SACRA. 

GENTILITIUS, an epithet uſed by ſome authors, to ex- 
preſs DISEASES propagated from father to ſon, and run- 
ning through whole families; ſuch as are more uſually 
called n obs diſorders. Such is the gout very fre- 
quently, and often many others. 

GENTLE pit ore, in Mineralogy, a name given by our mi- 
ners in Suſſex, to a kind of iron ore found in conſider— 
able plenty in that county, and very readily running in 
the fire, though not over rich in metal. Jt is a ftrong 
ſubſtance, and lies in ſeveral parts of that county in form 

of a moderately thick ſtratum. It is of a duſky brown 

colour, and in ſome places much paler than in others. 
It has always a great number of glittering ſpangles in it, 
and very often contains foſſile ſhells, and other extra- 
neous ſubſtances in it.“ 

GENT LEMAN, a perſon of good family, or deſcended! 
of a family which has long borne arms, the grant of 
which adds gentility to a man's family. 

The word is formed of the French genti/homme, or rather 
of genti!, fine, faſblonable, or becoming; and the Saxon 
man, q. d. hone/fus, or honefts loco natus. The ſame ſig- 


nification has the Italian gentilhuomo, and the Spaniſh - 


GEN 
dalgo, or hijo-daigo, that is, the fon of ſome body; or cf 
a perſon of note. If we 7 farther back, we ſhall find 
gentleman N r derived from the Latin gentilis ham 
which was uſed among the Romans for a race of noble 
perſons, of the ſame name, borne of free or Ingenuous 
parents, and whoſe anceſtors had never been ſlaves, or 
put to death by law. Thus Cicero, in his Topics, gen- 
tiles ſunt, qui inter fceedem funt nomine ab ingenuis cridnd 
quorum majorum nemo ſervitutem urvivit, qui capite Pits 


ſunt diminuti, &c. Some hold that it was formed from 


gentile, i. e. pagan z and that the ancient Franks, who 
conquered Gaul, which was then converted to Chris 
tianity, were called gentiles by the natives, as being yet 
heathens. Others relate that towards the declenſion of 
the Roman empire, as recorded by Ammianus Marcelli. 
nus, there were two companies of brave ſoldiers ; the 
one called gentilium, and the other /cutariorum z and that 
it was hence we derived the names pgent/eman and ks. 
QUIRE. 1 his ſentiment is ben by Paſ uier, who 
ſuppoſes the appellation genti/es and ecuyers A been 
tranſmitted to us from the Roman ſoldiery; it being to 
the gentiles and ſcutarit, who were the braveſt of the ſol- 
diery, that the principle benefices, and portions of lands 
were aſſigned. See BENEFICE. The Gauls obſerving, 
that during the empire of the Romans, the ſcuturii and 
gentiles had the beſt tenements, or appointments of al 
the ſoldiers on the fronticrs of the provinces, became in- 
ſenſibly accuſtomed to apply the fame names, gex:;/- 
hommes, and ecuyers, to ſuch as they found their kings 
gave the beſt proviſions or appointments to. Paſq. Rech. 
lib. ii. cap. 15. 

In ſtrictneſs, Chamberlayne obſerves, a gentleman is one 
whoſe anceſtors have been freemen, ans have owed obe- 
dience to none but their prince: on which footing, no 
man can be a gentleman who is not born ſo. 8 
Among us, the term gent/eman is applicable to all above 
yeomen : ſo that noblemen may be properly called gent 
Men. 

In our ſtatutes, gentilis homo was adjudged a good addi- 
tion for a gentleman, 27 Edw. III. "The addition of knight 
is very ancient: but that of eſquire, or gentleman, was 
rare before 1 Hen. V. | 

We read that J. Kingſton was made a gent/eman by king 
Richard II. 

As it may juſtly be aſked, what conſtitutes a gentleman 
with us? the reply is 1. being a gentleman, is being 
entitled to bear arms. And Mr. Camden obſerves, that 
the diſtinction of a gentleman of coat armour, or an up- 
ſtart, and a gent/eman of blood, is the bearing of arms 
from the grandfather; and that he who bears arms from 
his grandfather, is to all intents and purpoſes a gentleman 
of blood ; for which cauſe it is requiſite by the ſtatutes 
of the Bath that every knight before his admiſſion, proves 
himſelf to be ſo qualified; which done it carries with it, 
if his merit be equal, a paſſport alſo to the order of the 
Garter. Notitia Anglicana, p. 24. See alſo Doddridge's 
Honour's Pedigree, p. 147. Smith, De Republ. Ang]. 
& Forteſcue, fol. 82. a 

Guillim, in his chapter of Gentlemen, ſays, that they have 
their beginning either of blood, as being born of wor- 
ſhipful parents; or that they have done ſomething, ei- 
ther in peace or war, whereby they deſerve to bear arms, 
and be accounted gentlemen. He * ſays, chap xx“. 
if a gentleman be bound apprentice to a merchant or other 
trader, he hath not thereby loſt his gentility; and he de- 
fires it may be remembered, for the honour of trade, 
that king Henry VIII. thought it no diſhonour to him, 
when he quitted his queen, to take to his wife Anne, 
the daughter of Thomas Bullen, ſome time mayor ot 
London. To which may be added the thought, that the 
firſt William, who founded our royal race, was the grand- 
fon of a tanner. t 

Sir Edward Coke ſays, that eſquirrs and gentlemen ate 
only names of worſhip, and not of dignity. And befor? 
theſe the heralds rank all colonels, ſerjcants at lau, and 
doctors in the three learned profeſſions, See PRE C: 
DENCE, 


GENTLEMAN her of the black rod. Sec BLACK. 
GENTLEMAN of the bed-chamber. See BED-CHAMBER. 
GENTLEMEN of the chapel, are officers whoſe duty and at- 


tendance is in the royal chapel, being in number thirty ; 
ten whereof are prieſts, and the other twenty called 
clerks of the chapel, who aſſiſt in the performanc of Di- 
vine ſervice. One of the firſt ten is choſen for conſeſ- 
for of the houſhold, whoſe office it is to read prayers 
every morning to the houſhold ſervants; to vilit the at 
examine and prepare communicants, and adminiſter the 
ſacrament. SY 
Another, well verſed in mnſic, is choſen firſt organiſt ; 
who is maſter of the children, to inſttuct them in 2 
and what is neceſſary for the ſervice of the chapel ; 3 8 
cond is likewife an organiſt; a third a luteniſt; an 

fourth a violiſt. 3 


CA L 


GEN G,EN 


There are likewiſe three der, ſo called from the filver propriety of which practice is expreſly enjoined in the 
'rods they uſually carry in their hands ; being a ſerjeant, [ code of the Centos laws. I code, printed by the Eait 
yeoman, and groom of the veſtry : the firſt attends the | India company in 1776, is 'a very curious collection ©: 
dean, and ſub-dean; finds ſurplices and other necefla-4 Hindoo juriſprudence, which was ſelected by the mot 
ries, for the chapel : the ſecond has the whole care of | experienced pundits, or lawyers, from curious originals 
the chapel ; keeps the pews, and ſeats the nobility and | in the Shanſcrit language, who were employed for this 
gentry z the groom has his attendance within the chapel- | purpoſe from May 1773 to February 1775 ; afterwards 


door, and looks after it. tranſlated into the Perſian idiom, and then into the Eng- 
GENTLEMEN per/toners. See PENSIONER. liſh language, by Mr. Halhed. 


GENTLEWOMAN, Gexntnos4, is a good addition for | The ſcyeral inſtitutes contained in this collection are in- 
the eſtate and degree of 'a woman, as genereſus is for | terwoven with the religion of the Gentoss, and revered as 


that of a man; and if a gent/-woman be named spix-] of the higheſt authority. The curious reader will diſco- 
»  STER in any original writ, appeal, &c. it hath been held | ver an aſtoniſhing ſimilarity between the inſtitutes of this 
that ſhe may abate, and quaſh the ſame. 2 Inſt. 668. code and many of the ordinances of the Jewiſh law, be- 


GENTOOS, in Modern Hiftory, according to the common | tween the character of the bramins or prieſts, and the 
acceptation of the term, denote the profeſſors of the re-] Levites; and between the ceremony of the ſcape-goat, 

ligion of the bramins, or BRACHMANs, who inhabit the under the Moſaic diſpenſation, and a Gentoo ceremony, 
country called Hindoſtan, in the Eaſt Indies, from the called the v/hummeed jug, in which a horſe anſwers the 
word /tan, a region, and hind or Hindes; which Feriſhteh, purpoſe of a goat. Many obſolete cuſtoms and uſages 
as we learn from colonel Dow's tranſlation of his Hif- | alluded to in many parts of the Old "Teſtament, may alſo 
tory, ſuppoſes to have been a fon of Ham, the ſon of | receive illuſtration from the inſtitutes of this code. It 
Noah. It is obſerved, however, that Hindoo is not the] appears from the code, that the bramins, who are the 
name by which the inhabitants originally ſtyled them- | prieſts and legiſlators of the country, have refigned all 
ſelves, but, according to the idiom of the 8anscriT, | the ſecular and executive power into the hands of an- 
whien they uſe, jumbodeep, from jumbro, a jackal!, an | other caſt or tribe; and no bramin has been properly ca- 
ammal common in their country, and deep, a large por- | pable of the magiltracy ſince the time of the ſuttee 
tion of land ſurrounded by the ſea, or Hhertet bunt, from jogue ; the only privilege of importance which they have 
thunt, i. e. a continent, and bhorryt, the name of one of | appropriated to themſelves is an exemption from all ca- 
the firſt Indian rajahs. It is alſo obſerved, that they pita] puniſhment ;, they may be degraded, branded, im- 
have aſſumed the name of Hindoos only ſince the æta of | prifoned for life, or ſent into perpetual exile ; but it is 
the Tartar government, to diſtinzuiſh themſelves from every where expreſly ordaine.\, that a bramin ſhould not 
their conquerors, the Muſſulmen. The term Gente, or | be put to death on any account whatſoever. 
Gent, in the Shanſcrit dialect, denotes au in general, | We have already obſerved, that the Hindoos are divided 
and in its more confined ſenſe mankind, and is never ap- | into four great and original tribes, which, according to 
propriated particularly to ſuch as follow the doctrines of | the Gentoo theology, proceeded from the four different 
Brhima. Theſe are divided into four great tribes, each | members of Brhimia, the ſuppoſed immediate agent of 
of which has its own ſeparate appellation ; but they have | the creation under the ſpirit of the Almighty. Theſe 
no common or collective term that comprehends the tribes are the Bramins, which proceeded from his mouth, 
whole nation under the idea afhxed by the Europeans to] and whoſe office is to pray, read, and inftruft ; the 
the word Gentoo. Mr. Halhed, in the preface to his tranſ= | Chehteree, which proceeded from his arms, whoſe of- 
lation of the Code of Gentoo Laws, conjectures, that the | fice is to draw the bow, to fight, and to govern ; the 
Portugueſe on their firſt arrival in India, hearing the | Bice, proceeding from the belly or thighs, who are to 
word frequently in the mouths of the natives, as applied | provide the neceſſaries of life by agriculture and traffic; 
to mankind in general might adopt it for the domeſtic, and the Sooder from the feet, which are ordained to la- 
appellation of the Indians themſelves, or, perhaps, their | bour, ſerve, and travel. 
bizotry might force from the word G-1t99 a fanciful allu- Few Chriſtians, ſays the tranſlator of the Centos Code, 
fion to gentile or pagan. The Hindoos, or Gentoss, vie have expreſſed themſelves with a more becoming reve- 
with the Chineſe as to the antiquity of their nation. | rence of the grand and impartial defigns of Providence 
They reckon the duration of the world by four jogues, or in all its works, or with a more extenſive charity towards 
diſtin& ages; the firſt is the Suttee jogue, or age of pu-] all their fellow-creatures of every profefſion, than the 
rity, which is ſaid to have laſted about 3,200,000 years, Gentess. It is, indeed, an article of faith among the bra- 
during which the life of man was 100,000 years, and | mins, that God's all merciful power would not have per- 
his ſtature twenty-one cubits ; the ſecond, the Tirtah | mitted ſuch a number of difterent religions, if he had 
jogue, or the age in which one third of mankind were | not found a pleaſure in beholding their varieties. Thoſe 
reprobate which conſiſted of 2,400,000 years, when | who are deſirous of being farther acquainted with the 
men lived to the age of 10,000 years ; the third, the principles, manners, and various inſtitutes of the Gene, 
Dwapaar jogue, in which half the human race became] may conſult Holwell's Intereſting hiſtorical Events, &c. 
depraved which endured to 600,000 years, when men's 1766. Dow's Hiſtory of Indoſtan, 4to. 1768. and the 
lives were reduced to a thouſand years; and fourthly, | Code of Centos laws. See allo SHASTAH and Vit- 
the Collee jogue, in which all mankind were corrupted, | DAM. 
or rather diminiſhed, which the word ce imports. | GENUFLEXION, of renn, nee, and Hehe, I bend, the 
This is the preſent æra, which, they ſuppoſe, will {ubhit| act of bowing, or bending the knee ; or rather of kneel. 
for 400,000 years, of which near five thouſand are al-] ing down. 
ready paſt, and man's life in this period is limited to a The ſeſuit Rofweyd, in his Onomaſticon, ſhews, that 
hundred years. It is ſuppoſed by many authors, that genuflexion, or kneeling, has been a very ancient cuſtom 
moſt of the Gentoo SHASTERS, or ſcriptures, were com- in the church, and even under the Old "Teſtament di 
poſed about the beginning of the collee jogue; but an penſation; and that this practice was obſerved throuah- 
objection occurs againſt this ſuppoſition, viz. that the] out all the year, excepting on Sundays, and during the 
ſhaſters take no notice of the deluge ; to which the bra- time from Eaſter to V hitſuntide, when kneeling was for- 
mins reply, that all their ſcriptures were written before | bid by the council of Nice, 
the time of Noah, and the deluge never extended to Others have {hewn, that the cuſtom of not kneeling on 
Hindoſtan. Nevertheleſs it appears from the ſhaſters Sundays had obtained from the time of the apoftles ; as 
themſelves, that they claim a much higher antiquity than appears from St. [renzus, and Tertullian ; and the Athi- 
this ; inſtances of which are recited by Mr. Halhed. opric church, ſcrupulouſly attached to the ancient cere- 
The doctrine of tranſmigration is one of the diſtinguiſh- monies, ſtill retains that of not kneclins at divine ſer- 
ing tenets of the Genteos, With regard to this ſubject it vice. The Ruſſians eſteem it an indecent poſture to wor- 
is their opinion, according to Mr. Holwell, chat thoſe ſhip God on their knees. Add, that the Jews uſually 
fouls which have attained to a certain degree of purity, | prayed ftanding. Roſweyd gives the reatons of the pro- 
either by the innocence of their manners, or the ſeverity] hibition of genuin on Sundays, &c, from St. Baill 
of their mortiſications, are removed to regions of hap-] Anaſtaſius, St. ſuſtin, &c. 
pineſs, proportioned to their reſpective merits ; but that Baronius is of opinion, that genufexi;n was not eſtabliſhed 
thoſe who cannot ſo far ſurmount the prevalence of bad in the year of Chriſt 58, from that pailage in Acts xx. 30. 
example, and the powerful degeneracy of the times, as | where St. Paul is ex reſly mentioned to kneel down at 
to deſerve ſuch a proportion, are condemned to undergo prayer : but Saurin ſhows, that nothing can be thence 
continual puniſhment in the animation of ſucceſſive ani- concluded. | 
mal forms, until, at the ſtated period, another renova-| The fame author remarks, alſo, that the primitive Ohriſ- 
tion of the four jogues ſhall commence, upon the dillo- | tians carried the practice of er, ſo far, that ſome 
lution of the preſent. They imagine ſix different ſpheres { of them had worn cavities in the floor where they prayed : 
above this earth, the higheſt of which, called /t, is | and St. Jerome relates of St. James, that he had con- 
the reſidence of Brhima, and his particular favourites. tracted a hardneſs on his knees equal to that of camels. 
This ſphere is alſo the habitation of thoſe men who ne- GENUS, in Algebra. The ancient algebraiſts diftributed 
ver uttered a falſhood, and of thoſe women who have] that art into two genera, or kinds; the LOGISTIC, and 
voluntary burned themſelves with their huſbands ; the] SPECIOUS. | 
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Genvs, 


GEN 


G2xvs, in Anstomy. The yenus nervoſum, or nervous | 
Kind, or, as others ſay, the nervous tems is an expreſ- : 
ſion | near frequent among authors ſignifying the nerves, 

conſidered as an aflembl or ſyſtem, of ſimilar parts, 
diſtributed throughout the body. 

Genus, Genves, in Botany, denotes a ſyſtem, or aſſem- 
blage, of ſeveral plants, agreein 
common characters in of the ſtructure of certain 
parts; whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from all other 


lants. 
The diſtribution of plants into genera, arid ſpecies, is ab- 
folutely neceſſary to caſe the memory, and prevent its 
being oppreſſed, and overburdened with an infinity of 
different names. The knowledge of a genus comprehends, 
in a kind of miniature, that of all the plants belonging 
thereto 3 each being denominated from ſome circum- 
.. Nance, common to the whole kind, to fave the embar- 
raſſment of ſo many particular names. 
Something like this, even the common people do, eſpe- 
cially in the inſtance of ranunculuſes, &c. but in many 
other plants the difficulty is infinitely greater, as it 1s 
hard to find anv thing in common among them ; whereon 
to found their genus: 
Hence botaniſts differ as to the manner of regulating theſe 
enera, and the characters whereon they are to be eſta- 
liſhed. Mr. Ray's diſtribution, ſee under PLAxr. 
One of the late writers, Monſ. Tournefort, after a long 
and accurate diſcuſſion, has choſe, in imitation of Geſ- 
ner and Columna, to regulate them by the flowers and 
fruit, conſidered together; fo that all plants, which bear 
a reſemblance in thoſe two reſpects, are of the fame ge- 
"us ; after which the reſpective differences, as to root, 
item, or leaves, make the different ſpecies, or ſubdivi- 
ſions. See BoTANY, 
Mr. Ray made ſome objections to this diſtribution, which 
grew into a conſiderable controverſy between the two au- 
thors. The queſtion was, whether the flowers and fruits 
were ſufficient to eſtabliſh genera ; and to determine he- 
ther a plant was of this genus, or that. 


of genus, or claſs, which is only regulated by the flowers, 
He obſerves, that he has never hitherto met with above 
fourtcen different figures of flowers ; which, therefore, 
are all that are to be retained in the memory: fo that a 


perſon who has a plant in flower, whoſe name he does | 


not know, will immediately fee what claſs it belongs to 
in his Elements of Botany: and the fruit appearing ſome 
days afterwards, determines its genus in the fame book ; 
and the other parts give its ſpecies. 

It is a wonderful — to the memory, to have only four- 
teen figures of flowers to retain, and, by this means, 
to be enabled to deſcend to fix hundred and ſeventy- three 
genera, which comprehend eight thouſand eight hundred 
and forty-ſix ſpecics of plants; which was the number of 
thoſe then known by land and ſea. The genera of plants, 
by the SEXUAL /y/fem of Linnæus, which is now gene- 
rally adopted, are to be regulated by the FRUCTIFICA- 
TION only: ſo that all vegetables which agree in their 
parts of fructification are to be put together under one 
geuus, and all that differ in thoſe parts are to be ſeparat- 
ed. The characteriſtic mark of each genus is to be de- 
termined by the number, figure, proportion, and ſituation 
of all the parts; but as there are few genera, in which all 
the parts are conſtant in every one of the ſpecies, we 
ought, wherever it is poſſible, to fix upon ſome one ſingle 
circumſtance that is conſtant, and make it the eſſential 
character. There is, however, no one part of fructifi- 
cation, that can be relied on as a conſtant characteriſtic 
mark of all gencra; but in ſome, one part of the fructica- 
tion is found to be the moſt conſtant ; and in others, an- 
other; the more conſtant any part of the fructification is 
found through the ſeveral ſpecies of any genus, the more 
it may be relied on with certainty as a characteriſtic mark 
for that genus. But if this characteriſtic mark is wantin 
in any particular fpecies, caution ſhould be obſerved, leſt 
genera ſhould be confounded that ought to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed; and when it is obſerved in ſome ſpecies of anather 
genus near akin to it, care ſhould be taken that the genera 
arc not multiplied by parting ſpecies that ſhould really 
os together. See Lee's Introd. to Botany, p. 154. 


e. 

Genus, KIND, in Logic and Meta phyſics, is that which has 
ſeveral ſpecies under it; or it is the origin and radix of 
divers ſpecies, joined together by ſoine affinity, or com- 
mon relation between them. 

Genus is a nature, or idea, ſo common and univerſal, that 


it. 


Thus, animal is ſaid to be a genus, in reſpect of man and 


brute ; becauſe man and brute agree in, the common na- 

ture aud character of animal; ſo a right-lined figure of 

four ſides is a genus in reſpect of a parabelogram, and 

'a tapezium ; and fo, likewiſe, is ſubſtauce in reſpe4 
5 


in ſome one or more 


| 


it extends to other general ideas, and includes them under | 


Genus is alſo uſed for a character, or manner 


| 


The fame M. Tournefort introduces another higher kind 


| 


| 


Gzxvs ſummum is that which holds the uppermoſt place in 


Gexvs, ſubaltern, is that which, being a medium betwe:n 


Gznus, in Muſic, by the ancients called genus melodie, de- 


| 


of ſubſtance extended, which is body ; and thinking (uh. 
tance, which is mind. 
A good definition, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts of grams, 


and difference. 
In the general, genus — 59 ſaid to be a claſs of a 
which is not convertible there. 


extent 8 * 
with: for though we may ſay, that all body is ſu 
yet it cannot be faid all ſu * is body. um 
Add, that whatever may be ſaid of the genus may like. 
wiſe be faid of the ſpecies under it: e. gr. whatever is 
faid of ens, being, will equally hold of the body, 
The ſchoolmen define the genus logieum to be, an untvers 
fal which is predicable of ſeveral things of different fo... 
cies ; and divide it into two kinds: the one, the 1 
which is the higheſt, or molt general; and has nothing 
above it to reſpect as a genus, the other the 

which they likewiſe call . Juboitern 


its claſs, or predicament ; or that which May be divided 
into ſeveral ſpecies, each whereof is a genus in reſpect of 
other ſpecies placed below it. 
Thus, in the predicament of things ſubſiſting of them. 
ſelves, ſub/?arce has the place and effect of genus /ummy;- 
and is predicated of all the thin — in that clas. 
for both Plato, and man, and animal, and even ſpirit 
are properly called ſubſtance. . 
Accordingly, there are as many ſumma genera, as there 
are claſſes of predicaments, or categories. 


the higheſt genus and the loweſt ſpecies, is ſometimes 
conſidered as a genus, and fometimes as a ſpecies. 

"Thus, bird, when compared with animal, is a ſpecies ; 
when to a crow, an eagle or the like, it is a genus. : 
Genus again, is divided into remotum, remote, where be- 
tween it and its ſpecies there is another genus; and proxi- 
mum, or next, where the ſpecies is immediately * it; 
as man under animal. 
| plicable 
to every thing of a certain nature or condition. In which 
ſenſe it ſerves to make capital diviſions in divers ſciences ; 
as muſic, rhetoric, botany, anatomy, &c. E. gr. 


notes a certain manner of ſubdividing the principles of 
melody, i. c. the conſonant intervals, into their concin- 
nous parts. 
The moderns, conſidering the octave as the moſt perfect 
interval, and that whereon all the other concords depend 
in the preſent theory of muſic ; the diviſion of that inter- 
val is conſidered as containing the true diviſion of the 
whole ſcale. 
But the ancients went to work ſomewhat differently : the 
diateſſaron, or fourth, was the leaſt interval which they 
admitted as concord; and therefore they ſought, firſt, 
how that might be moſt concinnouſly divided; from which 
they conſtituted the diapente, or fifth ; and diapaſon, or 
octave. 
"The diateſſaron being thus, as it were, the root, or foun- 
dation, of the ſcale ; what they call the genera, kinds, 
aroſe from its various diviſions; and hence they defined 
the genus modulandi, the manner of dividing the tetra- 
chord, and diſpoſing its four ſounds as to ſucceſſion, 
The Greeks conſtituted three fuch genera known by the 
names of EXHARMONIC, CHROMATIC, and DIATONIC. 
The enharmonic was not ſubdivided, but the chromatic 
was divided into three ſpecies, and the diatonic into two z 
ſo that the ancients had ſix ſpecies, or different diviſions 
of the fourth in uſe. The moderns know but four, and 
one of theſe, the enharmonic, is ſcarce ever met with. 
It does not appear that the ancients themſelves could ac- 
curately define theſe ſeveral ſpecies. Ariſtoxenus left it 
to the ear and practice, and did not pretend to aſſign an; 
true proportions in numbers. However, he has at- 
tempted to convey ſome idea of theſe gencra and ſpecies, 
by uppoling the Grand divided into thirty parts. hat. 
(as Ptolemy underſtands him) he ſuppoles the difterence 
of a chord and its fourth to be divided into thirty parts: 
and then aſſigns a certain number of theſe parts to each 
interval, or diviſion of the various ſpecies. Hence the 
fourth, containing two tones and a half, the tones wii! 
each have twelve parts, and the ſemi- tone ſix. 
In the enharmonic, he makes the interval between the 
4 and parypate, as alſo between the parypate and 
e lichanus, to be a die/is quudrantalis, or 14 3 and from 
the lichanus to the nete he makes a ditonus, or 34. 59 
that the enharmonic diviſions will be 3+ 3424 = 39- 
In the chromaticum molle, he makes the interval between 
the hypate and parypate, as alſo from the parypate to the 
lichanus a triental dieſis, or 243 and from the lichani* 
to the nete 22, that is an undivided interval equal to a 
tone a ſemitone, and a triental dieſis. Hence the in- 
tervals of this ſpecies. will be repreſented by the number 
414722 = 30. A 
In the chromaticum hemjolium, or ſeſquialterum, 0 
makes 
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makes the interval frops/the bypatg tp the parypate, and 
from thence to the lichanus, a dieſis ſeſquialtera, that is 
z of the enharmonic digſis, or 44 parts of his diviſion of 
the feurch. | The remuſuing undivided interval is of 21 
parts z being equal to a tone, a hemitone, and a qua- 
dramal-liehs.” This Tpecies will be repreſented by the 
numbers, 44 + 44 + 21 = 30; or, to avoid fractions, 
9#y9+42=00. 

{n«the chromaticum tonicum, or toniæum, he makes the 
interval between the hypate to the parypate, and from 
thence to the Rehanus, 'a"hemitone, or 42, and from 
thence to the nete, a tone "and a half, or 4x. Hence the 
ſpecies will be exprefſet by the numbers,, 6+6+18 = 


15 the diatonicum molle, he makes the interval between 
the hypate and parypate a hemitone, or 12, from hence 
to the lichanus +$, and from this to the nete 42; fo that 
this ſpecies will be repreſented by the numbers 6 + 9+ 
15230. 

15 the diatonicum intenſum or ſyntonum, the interval 
between the hypate and parypate, is according to him a 
hemitone 3 and between the parypate and lichanus, as 
alſo between the lichanus and nete, is a tone. Hence 
the expreſſion of this ſpecies will be 6 + 12 + 12==30, 
The ſame diviſions are in Kuclid; and Ptolemy gives the 
like proportions from Ariſtoxenus, only doubling the 
numbers to avoid fractions. 

Ariſtoxenus does not pretend that the diviſions he pro- 
poſes are accurate, He ſcems to doubt of the diateſſa 
ron being two tones and a half; and of its being at all 
meaſurable by any ſmall interval, as the hemitone or 
dieſis. He ' queſtions whether the enharmonic dieſis be 
preciſely the fourth part of a tone; or if the chromatic 
dichs be*-1ts- third part; all which doubts are very well 
grounded. And it ſeems as if this ſamous muſician had 
only propoſed his diviſions of the tetrachord, as approxi- 


| 
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mations to convey ſome idea of the different ſpecies to 
the imagination ; and not as an accurate ſtandard to guide 


the voice, and hand, in ſinging and playing. 3 


This is the doctrine of the ancients concerning their ſix 


ſpecies of fourths. How to reconcile this to modern no- 
tions, and with the true principles of muſic, might be a 
work of ſome difficulty, Dr. Pepuſch has given us his 


222 as to what theſe ſix ſpecies ought accurately to be. 


ow far his opinion is deducible from the remains of the 
ancient muſicians, has not yet been publicly ſhewn. We 
have mentioned his doctrine under the heads CHrom a- 
Tic, DiAToxIC and EXHAaRkMONIC, and ſhall here give 
them in one ſhort view. 
Intervals of the 2 
Enharmonic, Iv =s + d + 111. N 
Cbromaticum molle, Iv S + 5 +(3 + 4. 
Chromaticum ſeſquialterum, Iv = 8 + 5+ 3. 
Ch:omaticum toniæum, Iv =$ +8 +{T+s.) 
Diatonicum molle, iv = $ +25 +{(T +4.) 
Diatonicum intenſum, iv = $ +2 +T, - 
To underſtand which, obſerve, that 4 ſtands for the dieſis 
enharmonica, s for the ſemi-tone minor, S for the ſenti- 
tone major, t for the tone minor, 7 for the tone major, 
3 for the third minor, 111 for the third major, 1v for 
the fourth; and when two intervals are placed within a 
parentheſis, it ſignifies a ſingle interval equal to the two 
joined by the ſign of addition +. Thus (3 +4) is an in- 
terval equal to the third minor and dieſis enharmonica 
(T +5) is equivalent to the tone major and ſemi-tone mi- 
nor, commonly called a ſuperfluous tone; and laſtly, 
(T+4) Ggnifies a tone major and diefis enharmonica, 
which interval, no more than (3+ 4) has no particular 
name. Phil. Tranſ. N® 481. p. 272. 
Dr. Wallis has given us a ſynopſis of the genera and ſpe- 
cies according to Ariſtoxenus z we ſhall here inſert it, as 
it gives light to the doctrine of the ancient tetrachords. 


US” 


Generum Synopſis ſecundum Ariſtoxenum. 
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The gradual approach of the paranete, in the different 


ſpecies, to the nete, ſhews why this chord was called li- 
chanus The length of this ſcheme, or the fide divided 
into thirty parts, is ſuppoſed to be the difference of any 
chord, and its fourth. Ptolemy tikes theſe diviſions in 
on aſcending ſourth; that is, the longeſt of the two chords, 
or the whole of one chord, is terminated at hypate; and 
the termination of the ſhorter chord, or of that part of 
the long chord ſounding a fourth to the whole, is at 
nete. So that we muſt imagine ninety parts added up- 
wards to this ſcheme beyond nete; and then, for in- 
ſtance, the lehgths of the chords, or parts of a chord 
repreſenting the diatonicum intenſum of Ariſtoxenus, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, will be 120, 114, 102, and 90. 
Ptolem. Harmon. page 92. Edit. Wallis in Oper. tom. 
nl. 
But we muſt obſerve, that the ninety parts might be add- 
ed downwards in the foregoing ſcheme, from hypate 
and then we ſhould have a deſcending fourth expreſſed by 
the following numbers, 90, 96, 108, and 120, which 
is moſt perſeAly in tune, and gives us the ſemitone ma- 
jor, the tone major, and the tone minor. For ;3=r; 18 
the proportion of lengths of chords expreſſing the ſemi- 
tone major; +434=; is in like manner a tone major; and 
29: rt is the expreſſion of the tone minor. On the 
other hand, Ptolemy's numbers are much out of tune, 
and ſuch as a muſician like Atiſtoxenus dividing a ſtring 
by his ear could not fall upon. We do not know that 
any commentator of the ancients ever made this obſerva- 
tion; but if we purſue it through all the ſpecies, we ſhall 
find a very ſenſible difference in the expreffons of the 
proportions of the various intervals found according to 
Ptolemy's manner, and thoſe found in the way here men- 
tioned, and exemplified in the diatonicum intenſum. 
Ariſtoxenus and his followers determined the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, or diviſions of the fourth by intervals, making the 
whole diateſſaron equal to two tones and a half. But the 
Pythagoreans ſetting aſide this method, took another, 
whereby they ſought for three ratios, which added toge- 
ther would produce the ratio of 4 to 3, being the expreſ- 
ſion of the fourth or diatefſacon. And as this might be 
variouſly done, ſo they conſtituted various differences ol 
genera. 
But they did not admit all ratios indiſcriminately. They 
chiefly regarded ſuch as were multiple and ſuperparticu- 
lar; and did not admit of the ſuperpartient, but through 
neceſſity, and much leſs of incommenſurable expreſſions. 
Ptolemy gives us ſeveral diviſions of the tetrachord, partly 
of his own, and partly of others, which we ſhall here 
lace in one ſhort view from Dr, Wallis's Appendix to 
r Harmonics. 


A Xx 43% X 23 Enharmonic 

17 ** 114 * 45:88 by Chromatic of Archytas. 
1 XxX „ $ = Diatonic 

42 * 28 X 42 = 4 Enharmomic 7 

22 „ i X | + = Chromatic * Eratoſthenes. 
zi x $F X. $ = Diatonic 

32 Xx 3z Xx 2 = + Enharmonic 

19 X ie $ = Chromatic of Didymus. 
Is x 439 N |} = +5 Dutonic 

45 X 24 X 5 = 4 Enharmonic 1 

2- X 33 X $4 = + Chroma molle 1 

NN EL: intenſum 

21 Xx 32 X 4$ Diatonum molle 

To 2 5 * 1 my, 
$:X $038 4 tonicum 7 of Ptole Y 
225 * 3 XxX 124 ditonicum 

1” Xx 3 X 22 = + — intenſum j 

1+ X 32 x 433 = ; —— quabile 

Grxus. By the word genus, in Natural Hiſtory, we under- 


ſtand a certain analogy of a number of ſpecies making 
them agree together in the number, figure, and ſituation 
of their parts in ſuch a manner, that they are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſpecies of any other genus, at leaſt by 
ſome one article. This is the proper and determinate 
ſenſe of the word genus, whereby it forms a ſubdiviſion 
of any claſs or order of natural beings, whether of the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, all agreeing in 
certain common and diſtinctive characteis. Sce GENE- 
RICAL NAME. 

GENus, in Rheteric, 1s one of the common places or To- 
PICS, and contains under it two or more ſorts of things 
differing in nature. See GENus in Legic. Beſides, au— 
thors diſtinguiſh the art of rhetoric, as alſo orations, or 
diſcourſes, produced thereby, into three genera, or kinds; 
aemonſlrative, deliberative, and judiciary. 

To the demon/trative kind belong PANEGYRICS, GE- 
NETHLIACONS, EPITHALAMIU Ms, funeral harangues, 
&c. To the deliberative kind belong perſuaſions, difſua- 
ſions, commendations, &c. To the judiciary kind be- 


long defences, .and accuſations. See R 
un. Fug &c. rene, Una 

GEOCENTRIC, of yy, earth, and xevIpoy, centre, in 
nomy, is applied to a planet, or its ocbir, 
concentric with the earth; or, having the 
centre, or the ſame centre with the earth. 
All the planets are not geocentric : the moon, 
properly geocentr ic. 

GEOCENTRIC /atitude of a planet, is its latitude ſeen from 
the earth; or the inclination of a line conneCting the 
planet and the earth, to the plane of the earth's (or true) 
ecliptic. 

Or it is the angle which the aforeſaid line (conneQin 
the planet and the earth) makes with a line drawn to meet 
a perpendicular let fall from the planet to the plane of 
the ecliptic. See LATITUDE. 

Thus in Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 40. the angle 9 7e is the 
meaſure of that planet's geocentric latitude, when the earth 
is in Te and the angle et 9 the meaſure'of it when the 
earth is in t. 

GEOCENTRIC place of a planet, is the place wherein it an. 
pears to us, from the earth, ſuppoſing the eye there fixeq : 
or, it 1s a point in the ecliptic, to which a planet, ſeen 
from the earth is referred. | 

GEOCENT#1C /ongirnde of a planet, is the diſtance meaſured 
on the ecliptic, in the order of the figns between the 
gevcentric place and the firſt point of Aries. 

GEOD ASIA, that part of practical geometry which 
teaches how to divide, or lay out, lands, or fields, be- 
tween ſeveral owners, 

The word is Greek, ytw3aioia, formed of yn, terra, carth, 
and ate, divide, I divide. 

GEeOD#SIA is alſo applied, by ſome, to all the operations 

of geometry which are performed in the field, 
his is more uſually called SURVEYING, when employed 
in meaſuring of lands, grounds, roads, countries, pro- 
vinces, &c. 
Vitalis defines geode/ia, the art of meaſuring ſurfaces and 
ſolids not by imaginary right lines, as is done in geome— 
try, but by fenlible and vifible things; as by the ſun's 
rays, &c. | 

GEODES, in Natural Hi/ltory, a genus of cruſtated bodies 
formed into large and in great part empty caſes, incloſing 
a ſmall quantity of earthy or arenaceous matter. Sce 
StD EROCHITA. 

Of this genus are five known ſpecies. 

GEOFFROEA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia decan- 
dria claſs : the calyx is parted into five ſegments, the 
drupe is ovated, and the nucleus compteſſed. Of this ge- 
nus there is only one ſpecies. 


Aflro. 
to denote it 
earth for its. 


alone, is 


"GEOGRAZHICAL mile is the minute, or ſixtieth part of a 


DEGREE of a great Circle. Se MILE. 

GEOGRAPHICAL table. Sec Map. 

GEOGRAPHY, formed of . yn, terra, earth; and y;atu, 
feribo, I write, I diſcribe; the docttine or knowledge of 
the earth, both as in itſelf and as to its affections ; or 
a deſcription of the terreſtrial globe, and, particularly, 
of the knov:n habitable part thereof, with all its parts, 
Ge:graphy makes a branch of mathematics, of a mixed 
kind; becauſe it conſiders the earth, and its affections, 
as depending on quantity; and, conſequently, as mea- 
ſurable ; viz. its ligure, place, magnitude, motion, ce 
leſtial appearances, &c. with the ſeveral circles imagined 
on its ſurface. 

Geography is diſtinguiſhed from coſmography, as a part 
from the whole; this latter conſidering the whole vilivic 
world, both heaven and earth. 

From TOPOGRAPHY and CHOROGRAPHY, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed, as the whole from a part. 

Golnitz conſiders geography as cither exterior or interior: 
but Varenius more juſtly divides it into general and he- 
cia; or univerſal and particular. 

GEOGRAPHY, general or univer ſal, is that which conſiders 
the earth in general, without any regard to particular 
countries cr the affections common to the whole globe: 
as its figure, magnitude, motion, land, ſea, &c. Aud 
this may be ſubdivided into ue geography, which rcl- 
peas the body of the earth itſelf, its parts and peculiar 
properties, &c. relative, which accounts for the appear- 
ance and accidents owing to celeſtial cauſes, and e 
rative, which explains thoſe properties, that ariſe from 
comparing different parts of the earth together. 

GEOGRAPHY, /pecial, or particular, is that which conſiders 
the conſtitution of the ſeveral particular regions, er 
countries; their bounds, figure, &c. with the mouti- 
tains, forells, mines, waters, plants, and animals, &c. 
therein ; as alſo their climates, ſeaſons, heat, weather, 
diſtance from the equator, &c. and their inhabitants, arte 
foods, commodities, cuſtoms, language, religion, policy, 
Cities, &c. 

Special geography may be ſubdivided, with regard to the 
leveral peciogs of its progreſs, into ancient, e 
6 lelcrip- 
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deſcription of the earth conformably to the knowledge | 
which the ancients had till the decline of the Roman em- 
re; of this kind Cellarius's Ancient Geography 1s an 
excellent ſummary : the ge1graphy of the mean age, which 
extended from the fail of the Roman empire to the re- 
ſtoration of learning; and modern geography, compre- 
hending the actual deſcription of the earth fince that 
time. With regard to its objects and uſes, ſpectal ges- 
graphy may be divided into natural. which treats of the 
ivifions and diſtinctions which nature has made in the 
ſurface of the globe, and the complexion, language, 
Kc. of its inhabitants; hiflorical, comprehending the 
ferent revolutions which any country or town has un- 
dergone 3 civil, or paliticah including the government of 
any country; ſacred, deſcribing thoſe countries and 
laces that are mentioned in ſcripture and eceleſiaſtical 
hiſtory ; eccle//aſtical, giving an account of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical juriſdiction eſtabliſhed and exerciſed in various coun- 
tries; and phyfecal, which conſiders not only the ſurface 
of the globe, but allo its intrinſic nature and ſubſtance, 
Geography is very ancient, at lealt the ſpecial part there- 
of; for jr ancient writers ſcarce went beyond the de- 
-ription of countries. 
* Chaldeans and Egyptians, who were diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſkill in geometry and allronomy, were of courſe 
the fir ſt perſons that paid any particular attention to geo- 
graphy 3 and it is ſaid that the firſt map was made by or- 
der of Seſoſtris I. who conquered Egypt. 
It was a conſtant cuſtom among the Romans, after they 
had conquered and ſublued any province, to have A 
map, or painted repreſentation thereof, carried in tri- 
umph, and expoſed to the view of the ſpectators. 
Hiſtorians relate, that the Roman ſenate, about a hun- 
dred years before Chriſt, fent geographers into divers 
parts to make an accurate ſurvey and menſuration of the 
whole globe; but they ſcarce ever ſaw the twentieth part 
3 | 
Before them, Neco, king of Egypt, ordered the Phceni- 
cians to make a ſurvey of the whole coaſt of Africa 
which they accomplithed in three years: Darius pro- 
cured the Eibiopic ſea, and the mouth of the Indus, to 
be ſurveved. Thales of Miletus, Anaximander his diſ- 
ciple, who is ſaid to have conſtructed the firſt ſphere ; 
Democritus, Euxodus, &c. who made uſe of maps 
common in Greece; Ariſtagoras of Miletus, who pre- 
ſented to Cleomenes, king of Sparta, a table of braſs, 
on which he had deſcribed the known earth, with its 
ſeas and rivers; and other Greeks, availing themſelves 
of the aſſiſtance derived from the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, proſecuted the ſtudy and enlarged the extent of 
this ſcience, It appears that in the time of Socrates geo- 
raphical maps were uſed at Athens, for this philoſopher 
3 the pride and boaſt of Alcibiades, by deſiring 
him to point out his territories in Attica in a map: and 
Pliny relates, that Alexander, in his expedition into 
Aſia, took two geographers, Diognetus and Bæton, to 
meaſure and deſciibe the roads; and that from their ite- 
neraries, the writers of the following ages took many 
particulars. Indeed, this may be obſerved, that where- 
as moſt other arts are ſufferers by war, geography and for- 
tification have been improved thereby. 
Pytheas the famous geographer of Marſeilles flouriſhed in 
the time of Alexander; and Ariſtotle ſeems to have 
been no leis converſant with gergraphy than philoſophy : 
after Alexander, Seleucus, e Theophrailus, the 
diſciple of Ariſtotle, Eratoſthenes, who publiſhed three 
hooks of geographical commentaries, and corrected a 
chart of Anaximander, Hipparchus, who corrected the 
obſervations of Eratoſthenes, and thus furniſhed occa- 
ſon for a diſpute which greatly contributed to the im- 
provement of g-ography, Agatharcides of Cnidus, who 
lived under Ptolemy Philometor, and Mneſias, who, 
about fifty years after him, publiſhed a deſcription of the 
whole world, Artemidorus of Epheſus, who gave a de— 
ſcription of the earth in cleven books, often cited by 
Strabo and Pliny, and many others, whoſe names it 
would be tedious to enumerate, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by tne cultivation and improvement of this ſcience. 
Geography was tranſmitted, with the other arts, from 
Greece to Rome: Polybius, under a commiſſion from 
Scipio Amilianus, reconnoitred the coalts of Africa, 
Spain, and France, and meaſured the diſtances of all 
thoſe places which Hannibal had viſited in his march 
over the Pyrennees and Alps. Varro's works contain 
many geographical remarks : Zenodoxus, 'Theodorus and 
olycletus were employed under the conſulſhip of Julius 
Czfar and Mark Anthony in ſurveying and meafuring 
the globe. The Commentaries of Czfar are well known. 
Ptolemy encouraged Poſidonius, who made an imperfect 
menſuration of the earth by celeſtial obſervations, in 
different places under the ſame meridian, Auguſtus was 
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a diſtinguiſhed patron aud promoter of this ſcience ; un— | 
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der whom Strabo publiſhed his g-egraphy. And the taſte 
for the ſtudy and advancement of g-ogroph, was greatly 
encouraged under Tiberius, Claudius, Veſpaſian, Do- 
mitian, and Adrian. Iſdore of Charax, who lived to 
the commencement of the firſt century of the Chriſtian 
ra; Pomponius Mela, who publiſhed a book intitled De 
Situ Orbis; Metius Pompoſtanus, who, having depicted 
the earth on a parchment, fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy 
of Domitian, the emperor ſuſpecting that he »imed at 
the empire; Pliny the naturaliſt, who has deſcribed the 
countries known in his time in the third, fourth, fifth, 
and ſixth books of his Natural Hiſtory ; Marinus the Ty- 
rian, who cortected and enlarged the diſcoveries of pre- 
ceding geographers; and the emperor Antoninus, deſerve 
particular men ion. This abſtract of the hiſtory of an- 
cient geographers, notwithſtanding whoſe ſucceſſive 
labours geography was flill in a very imperſect ſtate, 
brings us to a period, about the 15cth year of the 
Chriſtian zra, in which Ptolemy of Alexandria contri- 
buted greatly to the improvement of chis ſcience, by a 
more ample and accurate deſctiption of the 1 0 
globe than any had yet given of it. He availed himſelf 
of numerous obſervations and ancient chatte; he cor- 
reed the miſtakes and ſupplied many defects of others; 
and by reducing the diſtances of places on the carth to 
degrees and minutes, after the manner of Poſidonius, - 
making uſe of the degrees of longitude and latitude, and 
ſettling the ſituation of places by aſtronomical obſerva— 
tions, he reduced georraphy into a regular ſyſtem, and 
laid a foundativn for thoſe farther diſcoveries and im- 
provements, which naturally reſulted from the progteſ- 
five, and at preſent advanced ſtate of geometry, aſt : ono- 
my, navigation, and commerce. Many valuable geogta- 
phical works appeared under Diocleſian, Conſtantius, 
and Maxi nian, &c. Under the emperor Theodoſius the 
provincial and itinerary chart cr table, ſince known un- 
der the name of Peutinger, was digeſted and formed : 
and the lait work, that ought to be clafſed with thoſe of 
the ancients, was the Notitia Imperii, attributed to Et hi- 
cus, who lived between the years* 400 and 450 of the 
Chriſtian zra. The ages of barbariſm ſucceeded the fall 
of the Roman empire; and the arts and ſciences were 
obliged to ſeek refuge and protection from the Arabians 
and Orientaliſts in Aſia; the principal of whom, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their attention to yeography, were Almamom, 
caliph of Babylon, and Abulſeda, a Syrian prince. At- 
ter the revival of learning in Europe, and particularly 
during the two laſt centuries, gergraply has derived very 
conliderable acceſſions from travels, voyages, and a va- 
riety of nautical and aftronomical obſer vations. For a 
fuller account of the hiſtory of ancient cecgraphy, ſee the 
pretace to Bertius's edition of Ptolemy's 1heatrum Geo- 
graphize Veteris, Fol. 

The art, however, muſt needs have been exceedingly de- 
fective; as a great part of the globe was then unknown: 
particularly all America, the northern parts of Europe 
and Aſia, with the Terra Auſtralis, and Magpcetlanica 
and as they were ignorant of the earth's being capable 
of being ſailed round, and of the torrid zone's being ha- 
bitable, &c. 

The principal writings on this art, ameng the ancients, 
are, Ptolemy's eight books: among the moderns are, 
Johannes De Sacroboico De Sphæra, with Clavins's 
comment: Ricciolus's Geographia and Hydrogrophia 
Reforwata : Weigelius's Speculum Terre ; De Chales's 
Geography, in his Mundus Mathematicus; and above 


all, Varenins's Geographia generalis, with Jutin's addi— 


tions: to which may be added, Leibnecht's Elementa 
Geographize generalis; Sturmius's Compendium Geo- 
graphicum : Wolhus's Geographia, in his Elementa Ma- 
theſeos, Gordon's, Salmon's and Guthric's Grammars, 


&c. 


GEOMANCY, GeomaNTi1IA, a kind of divination, per- 


tormed by means of a number of little points, or dots, 
made on paper at random: and conlider!ny the various 
lines and figures, which thoſe points preſent : and thence 
forming a pretended judgment of tuturity, and decid- 
ing any queſtion propoled. 

The word is formed of the Greek yy, terra, earth; and 
uariliuga, divination; it being the ancient cuſtom to calt 
little pebbles on the ground, and thence to form their 
conjectures ; inſtead ct the points afterwards made ule 
ol. 

Polydore Virgil defines geomancy a kind of divination 
performed by means ot clefts, or chinks made in the 


ground; and takes the Perſian Magi to have been the in- 
ventors thereof. 


GEOMETRICAL, ſomething that has a relation to gem: 


ry. 
bus we fay a geometrie method, a geometrical genius, 
geometrical Qrianeis, a geometrical couſtruction, geome- 
trical demonſtration. 

Gometry 
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Geometry iiſeſf ſeems to lead us into errors: after once 
reducing a thing to 7eometrical conſideration, and finding 
that it anſwers pretty exactly, we purſue the view, are 
pleaſed with the certainty and agreeableneſs of the de- 
monſtrations, and apply the geometry farther and farther, 
tiſl we often out-run nature. 

Hence it is, that all machines do not ſucceed : that all 
compoſitions of muſic, wherein the concords are the 
moſt rigidly obſerved, are not agreeable : that the moſt 
exact aſtronomical computations do not always foretel 
the preciſe time and quality of an eclipſe, &c. 

The reaſon is, that nature is not a mere abſtract; me- 
chanical leavers and wheels are not geometrical lines and 
circles; as they are often ſuppoſed to be : the taſte for 
tunes is not the ſ-me in all men; nor at all times in the 
ſame man: and as to aſtronomy, as there is no perfect 
regularity in the motions of the planets; their orbits 
hardly ſeem reducible to any fixed, known figure. 

The errors, therefore, we fll into in aſtronomy, muſic, 
mechanics, and the other ſciences to which geometry, is 
applied, do not properly ariſe from geometry, which is an 
intallible ſcience, but from the falſe uſe, or the miſap- 
plication of it. 

EOMETRICAL cenſtru dien of an equation, is the con- 
triving and drawing of lines and figures, whereby to de- 
monſtrate the equation, theorem, or canon, to be geo- 
metrically true. See CONSTRUCTION of equations. 
GEOMETRICAL ine or curve, called alſo algebraic line, or 
curve, is that wherein the relations of the abſciſſes to the 
ſemoirdinates may be expreſſed by an algebrric equation. 
See Al:ebraic CURVES. 

Geometrical lines, are diſtinguiſhed into claſſes, orders, 
or genera, according to the number of the dimenſions of 
the equation that expreſſes the relation between the or- 
dinates and the abſcifles: or, which amounts to the 
ſame, according to the number of points in which they 
may be cut by a right line. 

Thus, a line of the firſt order will be only a right ling: 
thoſe of the ſecond, or quadratic order, will be the cir- 
cle, and the conic ſections; and thoſe of the third, or 
cubic order, will be the cubical and Nelian parabolas, 
the ciſſoid of the ancients, &c. 

Burt the curve of the firſt gender {becauſe a right line can- 
not be reckoned among the curves} is the ſame with a 
line of the ſecond order; and a curve of the ſecond gen- 
der, the ſame with a line of the third order; and a line 
of an infiniteſimal order is that, which a right line may 
cut in infinite points; as the ſpiral, cycloid, the quadia- 
trix, and every line generated by the infinite revolutions 
of a radius. 

However, it is not the equation, but the deſcription, that 
makes the curve a geometrical one: the circle is a geome- 
trical line, not becauſe it may be expreſſed by an equa- 
tion, but becauſe its deſcription is a poſtulate: and it is 
not a ſimplicity of the equation, but the eaſineſs of the 
deſcription, which is to determine the choice of the lincs 
for the conſtrution of a problem. The equation that 
expreſſes a parabola, is more ſimple than that which ex- 
preſſes a circle ; and yet the circle, by reaſon of its more 
ſimple conſtruCtion, is admitted before it. X 
The circle and the conic ſections, if you regard the di- 
menſions of the equations, are of the ſame order; and 
yet the circle is not numbered with them in the conltruc- 
tion of problems; but by reaſon of its ſimple deſcription 
is depreſſed to a lower order; viz. that of a right line; 
ſo that it is not improper to expreſs that by a circle, 
which may be expreſſed by a right line, but it is a fault 
to conſtruct that by the conic ſectious, which may be 
conſtructed by a circle. 

Either, therefore, the law muſt be taken from the di- 
menſions of equations, as obſerved in a circle, and fo the 
diſtinction be taken away between plane and ſolid pro- 
blems : or the law muſt be allowed not to be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved in lines of ſuperior kinds; but that ſome, by rea- 
ſon of their more ſimple deſcription, may be preferred 
to others of the ſame order, and be numbered with lines 
of inferior orders. 

In conſtructions that are equally ge-metrica?, the moſt 
ſimple are always to be preferred : this law is ſo univer- 
ſal as to be without exception. But algebraic expreſhons 
add nothing to the ſimplicity of the conſtiuction; the 
bare deſcriptions of the lines here are only to be conſider- 
ed; and theſe alone were conlidered by thofe geometri- 
cians, who joined a circle with a hike hne. And as 
theſc are eaſy or hard, the conſtruction becomes eaſy, or 
hard: and therefore it is foreign to the nature of the 
thing, from any thing elſe to eſtabliſh laws about con- 
ſtructions. | 

Either, therefore, with the ancients, we muſt exclude 
all lines beſide the cirgie, and perhaps the conic ſections, 
out of geometry; or admit all according to the ſimpli- 
city of the deſcription : if the trochoid were admitted 
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GTOMrTRICAL medium. 
GEOMETRICAL method of the ancients. It is to be obſerved 
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into geometry, we might, by its means, dio ide 
in any given ratio: would you therefofe bla 

who would make uſe of this line to divide an angle! 
ratio of one number to another; and contend Thne = 
line was not defined by an equation, but that ou — 
make uſe of ſuch lines as are defined by equation? 
If, when an angle were to be divided, for inſtance. in 
1001 parts, we ſhould be obliged to bring a curve hc 
by an equation of above a hundred dimenſions to d = 
buſineſs ; which nobody could deſcribe, much leſs tak 8 
ſtand ; and ſhould prefer this to the trochoid which 3; 
a line well known, and deſcribed eaſily by the motio F 
a wheel, or circle: who would not ſee the abſurdit OE 
Either, therefore, the trochoid is not to be pies | 
all in geometry; or elſe, in the conſtruction of 8 
blems, it is to be 2 to all lines of a more div 
deſcriptionz and the reaſon is the ſame for other cyr nay 
Hence, the triſections of an angle by a conchoid which 
Archimedes in his Lemmas, and Pappus in his Col 
lections, have preferred to the invention of all other 1 
this caſe, muſt be allowed to be good; ſince . | 
either exclude all lines, beſide the circle, and right — 
out of geometry, or admit them according to the 1 
plicity of their deſcriprions; in which caſe, the con 
choid yields to none, except the circle, Equations are 
expreſſions of arithmetical computation, and proper 
have no place in geometry, except ſo far as quantities 
truly geometrically (that is, lines, ſ\urface:, ſolids, and 
proportions) may be ſaid to be ſome equal to others: 
multiplications, diviſions, and ſuch fort of computations, 
are newly reccived into geoinetry, and that apparently 
contrary to the fir't deſign of this ſcience ; for whos 
conſiders the conſtruction of problems by a right line 
and a circle, found by the firſt geometricians, will eaſily 
perceive, that geometry was introduced that we might 
expeditiouſly avoid, by drawing lines, the tediouſneſs of 
computation. 

It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that the two ſciences ought 
not to be confounded together: the ancients fo induf. 
triouſly diſtinguiſhed them, that they nerer introduced 
arithmetical terms into geometry; and the moderns, . 
confounding both, have lolt a great deal of that ſimpli- 
city, in which the elegance of geometry principally con- 
liſts. Upon the whole, that is arithmetically more ſim- 
ple, which is determined by more ſimple equations ; but 
that is geometrically more ſimple, which is determined 
by the more ſimple drawing of lines; and in geometry, 
that ought to be reckoned belt, which is geometrically 
moſt ſimple. 


an angle 
me thoſe, 


GEOMETRICAL locus, or place, called alſo ſimply lus. 


See Locus. 
See MEpivM. 


that the ancients eſtabliſhed the higher parts of their 
geometry on the ſame principles as the elements of that 
icience, by demonſtrations of the ſame kind; and that 
they ſeem to have been careful not to ſuppoſe any thing 
done, till by a previous problem they had ſhewn how 
it was to be performed. Far leſs did they ſuppoſe any 
thing to be done that cannot be conceived, as a line or 
{cries to be actually continued to infinity, or a magnitude 
to be diminiſhed till it becomes infinitely lefs than what 
it was. The elements into which they refolved magni- 
tudes were finite, and ſuch as might be conceived to be 
real. Unbounded liberties have bcon introduced oi late, 
by which geometry, which ought to be perſectly clear, is 
hlled with myſteries. See Mac Laurin's Flutions, Intr. 
P- 39, {eq. 


GEOMETRICAL cu, . See EVOLUTE, and OscuLy. 
GEOMETRICAL pace, is a mealure conſiſting of five fect. 


Sce Pack, and Foor. 


GEOMETRICAL p/an, in Architecture. See PLAN. 
GEOMETRICAL plane. 
* 

GEOMETRICAL progreſſion. 


Sec PLANE. 
See Geometrical PROCK E596 
Slo. 


GrOMETRICAL proportion, called alſo abſolutely, aud 


ſimply, proportion, is a ſimilitude or indentity of ratios. 
See RATIO. 

Thus, if A be to B, as C to D, they are in geometrica/ 
proportion: ſo 8, 4, 30, and 15, are geometrics' propor- 
tionals. Sce PROPOR T1ONS. 


GEOMETRICAL /olution of a problem, is when the pro- 


blem is directiy ſolved according to the ſtrict principles, 
and rules of geometry, and by wes that are truly %s: 
trical. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, geomerrica/ ſolution in contradiſtinc- 
tion to a mechanical, or inſt; umental ſolution, where the 
proven is only ſolved by rul-r and compaſies, | 
he ſame term is likewiſe uſed in oppoſition to all indi- 
rect and inadequate kinds of ſolutions, as by infinite te- 
rieſes, &c. g 


We have no geometrical way of finding the quadratuie 9 
the 


the duplicature of the cube, or two mean 
preportionls, mechanical ways, and others, by infinite 
| —_— [Puppet informs us, in vain endeavoured 
mY il gion of an angle, and the finding out of two 
— — ortionals by a right line, and a circle, After. 
_ * began to conſider the properties of ſeveral 
9 : lines; as the conchoid, the cifſoid, and the conic 
3 and by ſome of theſe endeavoured to ſolve 
7 ſe ſoblems. At length, having more thoroughly 
— At the matter, and the conic ſections being re- 
ne. into geometry, they diſtinguiſhed geometrical pro- 
j ce kinds; viz. | 
py e "which deriving their original from lines 
2 a plane, may be regularly ſolved by a right line, and 
1.8547 ones, which are ſolved by lines deriving their 
original from the conſideration of a ſolid ; that is, of a 
23 ones, to the ſolution of which are required 
4 mpounded. ; 
DG = this diſtinction, we are not to ſolve ſolid 
roblems by other lines than the conic ſections; eſpe- 
ally if no other lines but right ones, a circle, and the 
conic ſections, mult be received into geometry. 
But the moderns, advancing much farther, have received 
into geometry all lines that con be expreſſed by equa- 
tions; and have diſtinguiſhed, according to the dimen- 
ſions of the equations, thoſe lines into kinds; and have 
made it a law, not to conſtruct a problem by a line of 
ſuperior-kind, that may be conſtrued by one of an in- 
ferior kind. 
GEOMETRICAL /quare. See Sau ARk. 
GEOMETRICAL table. See PLAIN table. TIE 
GEOMETRICALLY proportionals, are quantities in con- 
tinual proportion z or which proceed in the ſame con- 
ſtant ratio: as 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, &c. 95 
They ate thus called, in coutradiſtinction to equidiffe- 
rent quantities 3 which are ca led, though ſomewhat im- 
properly 4» ithmetically PROPORTION ALS. 
GEOMETRY, the ſcience, or. doctiine of extenſion, or 
extended things, that is, of lines, ſurfaces, or ſolids. 
The word is Greek, yewurTpia, formed of yea, or yn, 
ear b; and werpru, meaſure; it being the neceſſity of 
meaſuring the earth, and the parts and places thereof, 
that gave the firſt occaſion to the invention of the prin- 
ciples and rules of this art; which has ſince been ex 
tended and applied to numerous other things; inſomuch 
that ge-meiry with arithme ic, is now the general foun- 
dation of all mathematics. 3 SES 
Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 109. edit. Weſſelingii, Diodorus, 
lib. i $81. or vol. i. p. 91. edit. Amſt. 1746. and Stra- 
bo. lib. xvii. vol. ii p. 1136. edit, Amſt. 1707. afſett the 
Egyptians to have been the firſt inventors of geometry 
and the annual inundations of the Nile to have been 
the occaſion of it; for that river bearing away all the 
bounds and land-marks of men's eſtate-, and covering 
the whole tace of the country, the people, ſay they, 
were obliged to diſtinguiſh their lands by the confidera- 
tion of their fivure and quantity; and thus, by experi- 
ence and habit, formed themſelves a method, or art, 
which was the origin of geometry. A farther contem- 
plation of the draughts of figures, of fields thus laid 
down, and plotted in proportion, might naturally enough 
lead them to the diſcovery of ſome of their excellent and 
wonderful properties z which ſpeculation continually im- 
proving, the art became gradually improved, as it con- 
tiuues to do to this day, Joſephus, however, ſeems to 
attribute the invention to the Hebrews : and others, 
among the ancients, make Mercury the inventor. Polyd. 
Virgil, de Invent, Rer. lib. i. cap. 18 : ; 
From Egypt geometry paſſed into Greece, being carried 
thither, as ſome ſay, by Thales; where it was much 
cultivated and improved by himſelf, Pythagoras, Ana- 
xagoras of Clazomene, Hippocrates of Chios, and Plato, 
who teſtified his conviction of the necellity and impor- 
tance of geometry in order to the ſucceſsful ſtudy of phi- 
lolophy by the following inſcription on the door of his 
academy, 2:15 ayeuyuipilog eicgilo, let no one ignorant of 
geometry enter here, About fifty years after Plato lived 
uclid, who collected together all thoſe theorems which 
had been invented by his predeceſſors in Egypt and 
Greece, and digeited them into fifteen books, entitled 
© ELEMENTS of gecmetryz and thoſe propoſitions 
Which were not ſatisfactorily proved, he more accurately 
demonſtrated. The next to Euclid of thoſe ancient 
writers, whoſe works are extant, is Apollonius Pergzus, 
who flouriſhed in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, about 
two hundred and thirty years before Chriſt, aud about 
a hundred years after Euclid. The third ancient geo- 
meter, whoſe writings reinain, is Archimedes of Syra— 
cule, who was famous about ten years after Apollonius. 
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ably imagine during the decline, and after the 


We can. only mention Eudoxus of Cnidus, Archylas 
of Tarentum, Philolaus, Eratoſthenes, Ariftarchus of 
Samos, Dinoltratus, the inventor of the QUADRATRIX, 
Menechmus, his brother and the diſciple of Plato, the 
two Ariſteus's, Conon, Thraſideus, Nicoteles, Leon, 
Theudius, Hermotimus, and Nicomedes, the inventor of 
the CONCHO1D z beſides whom, there are many other 
ancient geometers, to whom this ſcience is indebted, 
The Greeks continued their attention to geometry, even 
after they were ſubdued by the Romans, Whereas the 
Romans themſelves were ſo little acquainted with this 
ſcience, even in the moſt flouriſhing time of their re- 
public, that they gave the name ot mathematicians, ag 
Tacitus informs us, to thoſe who purſued the chimeras 
of divination and judiciary aſtrology. Nor were they 
more diſpoſed to cultivate geometry, as we may reaſon- 
fall of the 
Roman empire. 'the caſe was different with the Greeks 
among whom we find many excellent geometers fince the 
commencement of the Chriſtian zra, and after the tranſ- 
lation of the Roman empire. Ptolemy lived under 
Marcus Aurelius; and we have extant the works of Pap- 
pus of Alexandria who lived in the time of Theodo- 
lus; the commentary of Eutocius, the Alcalonite, who 
lived about the year of Chriſt 540, on Archimedes's 
menſuration ot a circle; and the commentary on Euclid, 
by Pappus. who lived under the empire of Anaſtaſius. 
Ihe conſequent inun ation of ignorance and barbariſm 
was uniavouiable to germerry as well as the other ſci- 
ences z and thole few who applied themſelves to this 
ſcience, &c, were caluminated as magicians. However, 
in theſe times of European darkneſs, the Arabians were 
diſtinguiſhed as the guardians and promoters of ſcience ; 
and from the ninth to the fourteenth century they pro- 
duced many aſtronomers, geometers, geographers, &c. 
At the revival of letters, there was ſcarcely one Euro- 
pean capable of tranſlating and commenting on the 
works of the ancient geometers z and geometry made lit- 
tle progreſs till the time of Des Cartes, who publiſhed 
his Geometry in 1637. However, in 1635, Bonaventure 
Cavalerius, an Italian of the order of JesviTs, publiſh- 
ed his Geometry of Ind:w/fibles; Gregory St. Vincent, in 
1647, publiſhed his treatiſe, intitled Quadratura Circuli 
& Hypcibolæ, a work abounding with excellent theo- 
rems and paralogiſms; and Paſcal, about the ſame time, 
publithed his treatiſe of the cycloid. Geometry, as far 
as it was capable of deriving aid and improvement from 
the arithmetic of intinitics, was indebted to the labours 
of Fermat, Barrow, Wallis, Mercator, Brounker, ]. 
Gregory, Huygens, and others; to whom we may add 
Newton and Leibnitz. See FLux1tons. But ſir Iſaac 
Newton coniributed to the progreſs of pure geometry by 
his two treatiſes De Quadratura Curvarum, and Enu- 
meratio Linearum Terui Ordinis ; ſee CUrvk ; and till 
farther by his incomparable and immortal work, intitled 
Philoſophiz Naturalis Principia Mathematica, which will 
always be conlidered as the moſt extenſive and ſucceſsful 
application of geometry to phyſics. We cannot ſorbear 
tranſcribing in this place the compliment paid to 
this author by the editors of the Encyclopedie, who, 
conſidering the various monuments of the author's ge- 
nius, and that he had made his principal diſcovery be- 
fore the age of twenty-four, are tempted, they ſay, to 
ſubſcribe to the words of Pope, that the ſagacity of New- 
ton aſtoniſhes even celeſtial intelligences, and that the 
contemplate him as a being occupying a kind of middle 
ſtation between man and themſelves ; or at leaſt they 
cannot forbear exclaiming, homo homini guid preflat ! 
what a diſtance docs there ſubſiſt between one man and 
another | 
The modern geometers are innumerable ; and the names 
of Cotes, Maclaurin, Simpſor, &c. will always be held 
in eſteem and veneration by thoſe that are devoted to the 
ſtudy of geometry aud mathematics. 
Ihe province of geometry is almoſt infinite: few of our 
ideas but may be repreſented to the imagination by lines, 
upon which they become of geometrical confideration; it 
being geometry alone that makes compariſons, and finds 
the relations of- lines. 
Aſtronomy, muſic, mechanics, and, in a word, all the 
ſciences. which conlider things ſuſceptible of more and 
leſs, i. e. all the preciſe and accurate ſciences may be 
referred io geometry ; for all ſpeculative truths conſiſting 
only in the telations of things, and in the relations be- 
tween thoſe relations, they may be all referred to liues. 


Conſequences may be drawn from them; and theſe con- 


ſequences, again, being rendered tenlible by lines, they 

become permanent objects, which may ve conſtantly ex- 

poled to a rigorous, attention and examination : and thus 

we have infinite opportunities both of enquicing into their 

certainty, and puriuing them farther. 

1he reaſon for inſtance, why we know ſo diſtinctiy, and 
| 8X 


mark 


mark ſo preciſely, the concords called efave, fi/th, fourtb, 
&c. is that we have learnt to expreſs ſounds by lines, 
i. e. by chords accurately divided; and that we know, 
that the chord, which ſounds octave, is double of that 
with which it makes octave; that the fifth is the ſeſ- 
uialterate ratio, or as three to two; and ſo of the reſt. 
he ear itſelf cannot judge of ſounds with ſuch a nice 
preciſion its judgments are too faint, vague, and vari- 
able, to form a ſcience. The fineſt beſt tuned ear can- 
not diſtinguiſh many of the differences of ſounds z whence 
many muſicians deny any ſuch differences z as making 
this ſenſe their judge. Some, for inſtance, admit no 
difference between an oCtave and three ditones: and 
others, none between the greater and lefſer tone; the 
comma, which is the real difference, is inſenſible to 
them; and much more the ſciſma, which is only half 
the comma. 
It is only by reaſon, then, that we learn, that the length 
of the chord which makes the difference between certain 
ſounds, being diviſible into ſeveral parts, there may be a 
great number of different ſounds contained therein, uſe- 
ful in muſic, which yet the ear cannot diſtinguiſh. 
Whence it follows, that had it not been for arithmetic 
and geometry, we had no ſuch thing as regular fixed 
muſic ;z and that we could only have ſucceeded in that 
art by good luck, or force of imagination; i. e. muſic 
would not have been any ſcience founded on inconteſt- 
able demonſtrations : though we allow, that the tunes 
compoſed by force of genius and imagination, are uſu- 
ally more agreeableto the ear than thoſe compoſed by rule. 
So, in mechanics, the heavineſs of a weight, and the 
"diſtance of the centre of that weight from the fulcrum, 
or point it is ſuſtained by, being ſuſceptible of plus and 
minus, they may both be expreſſed by lines: whence 
geometry becomes applicable thereto; in virtue whereof, 
infinite diſcoveries have bee made, of the utmoſt uſe 
in life. | 
Geometrical lines and figures are not only proper to re- 
preſent to the imagination the relations between magni- 
tudes or between things ſuſceptible of more and leſs ; 
as ſpaces, times, weights, motions, &c. but they may 
even repreſent things which the mind can no otherwiſe 
conceive, e. gr. the relations of incommenſurable mag- 
nitudes. | 
It muſt be obſerve 
ancients was not ſtrictly ſcientifical, as among us; but 
rather ſymbolical : they did not argue, or reduce things 
and properties unknown from lines; but repreſented or 
delineated by them things that were known. In effect, 
they were not uſed as means or inſtruments of diſcover- 
ing, but as images or characters, to preſerve, or com- 
municate, the diſcoveries that were already made. 
« The Egyptians, Gale obſerves, uſed geometrical figures, 
«© not only to expreſs the generations, mutations, and 
% deſtructions of bodies; but the manner, attributes, 
« Kc. of the ſpirit of the univerſe, who, diffuſing him- 
« ſelf from the centre of his unity, through infinite con- 
©« centric circles, pervades all bodies, and fills all ſpace. 
« But of all other figures they moſt affected the circle, 
« and triangle; the firſt, as being the moſt perfect, 
« ſimple, capacious, &c. of all figures: whence Her- 
« mes borrowed it to repreſent the divine nature; de- 
« fining God to be an intellectual circle or ſphere, whoſe 
« centre is every where, and circumference no-where.” 
See Kirch. Oedip. Ægyptiac. and Gale Phil. General. 
lib. ii. cap. 2. : 
The ancient geometry was confined to very narrow bounds, 
in compariſon of the modern. It only extended to right 
lines and curves of the firſt order, or conic ſections; 
whereas into the modern geometry new lines of infinitely 
more and higher orders are introduced. 
Geometry is commonly divided into four parts, or 
branches; PLANIMETRY, ALTIMETRY, LONGIME- 
TRY, and STEREOMETRY, 
Geometry, again, is diſtinguiſhed into theoretical or ſpe- 
culative, and practical. 
The firſt: contemplates the properties of continuity; and 
demonſtrates the truth of general propoſitions, called 
THEOREMS. 
'The ſecond applies thoſe ſpeculations and theorems to 
particular uſes in the ſolution of PROBLEMS, 
GEOMETRY, ſpeculative, again may be diſtinguiſhed into 
elementary and ſublime. 
GEOMETRY, elementary or common, is that employed in 
the conſideration of right lines, and plain hon, and 
ſolids generated therefrom. | | 
GeoMETRY, higher, or ſublime, is that employed in the 
conſideration of curve lines, conic ſections, and bodies, 
formed thereof. | 
"The writers who have cultivated and improved 
may be diſtinguiſhed into elementary, practical, and thoſe 
of the ſublimer geometry. 


| 


d, that this uſe of geometry among the 


The principal writers of elements, ſee 
meter FO 2 
hoſe of the higher geometry are Archime 
* De pern Spe and Circuli 5 
as alſo piralibus, Conoidibus, Sphæroidi 
Quadratura Parabolz, and Arcs, 3 
Stereometria Nova; Cavelerius, in his Geometria | ny 
viſbilium and Torricellius, De Solidis Sphzratite”, 
Pappus Alexandrinus, in Collectionibus Mathematic; . 
Paulus Guldinus, in his Mechanics and Statics : Birr? 
in his Lectiones Geometricz ; Huygens, De- Circa 
Magnitudine; Bullialdus, De Lineis Spiralibus ;Scho,. 
ten, in his Exercitationes Mathematicze ; De Billy, P- 
Proportione Harmonica ;z Lalovera, De Cycloide « 'F 
Erneſt, Com. ab Harbenſtein, in Diatome Cireuloran 
Viviani, in Exercit. Mathemat. deFormatione &Menſor, 
Fornicum; Bap. Palma, in Geomet. Exercitation 2 
Apoll. Pergzus, De Sectione Rationis. / 
For praQtical geometry, the fulleſt and completeſt treati 
are thoſe of Mallet, written in French, but without th 
demonſtrations; and thoſe of Schwenter and Cantzlerus 
both in High Dutch. In this claſs are likewiſe to be 
ranked Clavius's, Tacquet's, and Ozanam's Practical 
Seometries; De la Hire's Ecole des Arpenteurs; Rein- 
holdus's Geodzfiaz Hartman Beyers's Stereometria : 
Voigtel's Geometria Subterranea ; all in High Dutch 
Hulſius, Galileus, Goldmannus, Scheffelt, and Ozanam. 
on the Sector, &c. ; 
GEOMETRY, 1 Ges f CHARACTER, 
EOMETRY, ſpherical. ee J SPHERICAL, 
GEOMORI, Irwnuo,, in Antiquity, the diviſion or claſs of 
the ancient Athenians, employed in agriculture. 
GEOPONIC, ſomething deſcribing or relating to acx1- 
CULTURE, Cato, Varro, Columella, Palladius, and 
Pliny, ate ſometimes called geoponic writers. 
GEORGE, St. a name whereby ſeveral orders, both mi- 
litary and religious, are denominated; It took its riſe 
from a faint famous throughout all the Eaſt, called by 
the Greeks 2 q. d. great martyr. 
On ſome medals of the emperors John and Manuel Com- 
neni, we have the figure of St. George armed, holding 
a ſword or javelin in one hand, and in the other a 
buckler, "_ this inſcription z an O, and therein 2 little 


A, and TE— rioc, making O Arlox TEOPTIOFE, 0 


es, in bis 
imenſione ; 


Hoh George. He is generally repreſented on horſeback, 
as being ſuppoſed to have frequently engaged in combats 
in that manner. 
He is tightly venerated throughout Armenia, Muſcovy, 
and all the countries which adhere to the Greek rite: 
from the Greek, his worſhip has long ago been received 
into the Latin church ; and England and Portugal have 
both choſen him for their patron ſaint. | 
GEORGE, St. is particularly uſed for an Engliſh order of 
knights, more commonly now called the order of the 
Garter, See GaR TER. 
GEORGE, tight of St. There have been various orders 
under this denomination, moſt of which are now extinct; 
particularly one founded by the emperor Frederic III. in 
the year 1470, to guard the frontiers of Bohemia and 
Hungary againſt the Turks: another, called St. George, 
of Alfama, founded by the kings of Arragon ; another 
in Auſtria and Carinthia; and another in the republic 
of Genoa, till ſubſiſting, &c. | 
GEORGE, religious of the order of St. Of theſe there ate 
divers orders and congregations; particularly canons re- 
gular of St. George in Alga, at Venice, eſtabliſhed by 
authority of pope Boniface IX. in the year 1404. The 
foundation of this order was laid by Bartholomew Co- 
lonna, who preached, in 1396, at Padoua, and ſome 
other villages in the ſtate of Venice. Pope Pius V. in 
1570, gave theſe canons precedence of all other reli 
i — * congregation of the ſame inſtitute in 
icily, &c. 
Se. Enza croſs. See Cross. : 
GEORGE noble, a piece of gold, current at fix ſhillings and 
+, pence in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
GEORGIAN monks and nuns are religious of Georgia, in 
Aſia, who follow the rule of St. BasiL. ; 
GEORGIC, ſomething that relates to the culture ot till- 
ing of the ground. 
The word is borrowed from the Latin georgicus, and that 
of the Greek yewehe®, of yn, terra, earth; and «p12 
Gouni, opere, I work, labour, of egyov, opus, work. 
The Georgics of Virgil are four books compoſed by that 
poet on the ſubje of agriculture. 
GEOSCOPY, a kind of knowlege of the nature and qui” 
lities of the ground or ſoil, gained by viewing and con- 
ſidering it. 
The word is formed of the Greek vu, earth, and 0x76, 


IJ fee, view, Cees 


G E R 


Geſeepy is only conjectural; but its conjectures are very 
well grounded. 

GEOS TATICS. See STATICS, _ 3 

GERANITES, of Yepavrsy a crane, in Vatura i/tory, 2 
name given by ſome authors to ſuch pieces of AGaTE, 

r any other of the ſemi-pellucid gems, as have round 
c ts in them, reſembling in colour the eye of a crane. 

GER ANIUM, cranes bill, in Botany, a genus of the mona- 
delphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower bath a permanent empalement, compoſed of five 

* {mall oval leaves, and five oval or heart-ſhaped petals, 
ſpreading open, which are in ſome ſpecies equal, and in 
others the upper two are much larger than the three 
lower; it has ten ſtamina, alternately longer than each 
other, but ſhorter than the petals, and terminated by 
oblong ſummits ; in the bottom of the flower is ſituate 
a five-cornered germen, which 1s permanent z the flower 
is ſucceeded by five ſeeds, each being wrapped up in the 
huſk of the beak, where they are twiſted together at the 

int, ſo as to form the reſemblance of a ſtork's beak. 
here are forty-three ſpecies. Miller. | 
The common wild ſorts of this plant, and thoſe alſo 
which are brought to the curious from the colder cli- 
mates, are hardy enough, and require little care ; but 
the African ſpecies, and the others from hot countries, 
which make ſo very beautiful a figure in our green-houſes, 
require great care in their culture and propagation. 
Theſe may be propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be ſown 
toward the end of March in beds of light earth, and 
carefully ſhading them from the ſun, and giving them 
frequent, but gentle waterings, till they are well rooted, 
The mats with which theſe beds are covered are to be 
taken off in gentle ſhowers, and always in the hot wea- 
ther at nights, that the plants may bave the benefit of 
the dew, They ſhould remain about two months in this 
bed, by which time they will have taken root. Some 
pots of about ſeven inches wide are then to be filled with 
light earth, and the plants are to be carefully taken up 
with as much as poſſible of their own earth about them, 
and planted ſeverally in the middle of theſe pots; when 
they are to be ſet in a ſhady place, and watered at times 
till they have taken root. When they are well-rooted, 
they ſhould be ſet in a more expoſed place to barden 
them, and ſhould ſtand out till the middle of October ; 
but when the mornings begin to * froſty, they muſt 
be removed into the green-houſe, and then placed as 
near the windows as poſſible, and the windows ſhould 
be opened upon them till the weather is very cold. Dur- 
ing the winter, they muſt be frequently watered a little 
at 2 time, and their dead leaves ſhould be 3 off. 
They muſt not ſtand under the ſhade of other plants, 
not need any artificial heat. | 
Thoſe who are deſirous that their plants ſkould be large 
and flower ſoon, ſow the ſeeds on a moderate hot-bed in 
the ſpring; when they are come up, they ſhould not be 
drawn weak, and the pots into which they are tranſ- 
lanted ſhould be plunged into another moderate hot- 
d, ſhading them from the ſun, till they have taken 
rovt, and gradually inuring them into open air, into 
which they ſhould be removed in the beginning of June, 
and placed in a ſheltered fituation with other exotic 
lants. | | 
The ſhrubby African geraniums are commonly propagated 
by cuttings, which, planted in a ſhady border, in June 
or July, will take good root in five or fix weeks; and 
they may then be taken up and planted in ſeparate pots, 
placing them in the ſhade till they have taken new root; 
after which they may be removed into a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion, and treated as the ſeedling plants. 
Geranium ſtands recommended as one of the greateſt 
vulneraries and abſtergents of the vegetable world, and 
is highly extolled for its power of ſtopping proton of 
the menſes, and hzmorrhages of all kinds. erience 
confirms the truth of this, eſpecially- among the poor 
people in the country; and it were to be wiſhed that the 
plant could be brought into more eſteem in the ſhops, 
where at preſent it is diſregarded. 

GER ANOS, Tepaves, in Antiquity, a remarkable dance per- 
formed in the feſtival called DE Lia. 

GER ARDIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs, the characters of 
which are theſe: the perianthium is compoſed of one 
leaf divided into five Cn and remains after the 
flower is fallen; the flower is of the labiated kind, and 
compoſed only of one leaf; the tube is longer than the 
cup, and of a cylindric figure; the upper lip is erect, 
Plain, broad, obtuſe, and emarginated; the lower lip 
is bent backwards, and divided into three ſegments ; 
the two fide ones are long and emarginated, and the 
middle one ſhorter and biſid; the ſtamina are four fi- 
aments, ſomewhat ſhorter than the flower, and two of 


theſe are a little ſhorter than the other two ; the antheræ 
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are ſmall; the germen of the piſtil is (mall and oval; 


the ſtyle is ſimple and ſhort, and the ſtigma is obtuſe; 
the fruit is an oval bivalve capſule, containing two cells, 


and opening at the bottom when ripe; the ſeeds are 
ſingle and oval. 


GERBERA, in Botany, See ARNICA. 
GE RE SOL, in Mu/ic, one of the cLEFs, 
GERFALCON, or GY&FaLcox. See FALcox. This is 


naturally a very bold, wild, and fierce bird, and is there- 
fore very difficult to be reclaimed ; but when that is done 
it proves one of the very beſt kinds, and will fly at al- 
moſt, any thing. The beak of the gerfalcon is always 
blue, and the claws are remarkably long and ſtrong. 

In going up to the gate, as the ſportſmen expreſs it, 
theſe birds do not hold the ſame fort of courſe that others 
do, but immediately climb up upon the train on fight 
of the bird, and as ſoon as they have reached her, they 
immediately make the attack, and generally pull her 
down at the firſt encounter; but if not, always at the 
ſecond or third, 

This ſort of hawk is to be fed and rewarded like the 
others. It is of a very fly and crafty nature, and is ſo 
flothful, that it loves to keep the caſting a long time; 
therefore, inſtead of cotton, it is proper to give them 
ſometimes a caſting of tow, and to keep them ſharp ſet. 
As to the reclaiming this fort of hawk, it is only to be 
done by gentleneſs and kindneſs; and when ſhe has 
been taught to be turned looſe, ſhe is next to be learned 
to come to the pelts of hens or other fowl. But ſhe 
muſt never be ſuffered to taſte any living fleſh, for that 
will be apt to draw away her love from the hand andvoice. 
Whenever ſhe cats the falconer muſt be cloſe to her, and 
muſt make her eat the choiceſt pieces out of his hand. 
There is great care to be taken in the making theſe birds, 
for as they are made at firſt, ſo they are for ever; and it 
is a neceſſary caution, with birds of this bold and fierce 
nature, not to hurry over the buſineſs, but to repeat the 
ſame thing very often till it is perfectly fixed. See Haw. 


GERM. GERMEN. 
GERMAN, in matters of Genealogy, ſignifies whole, entire, 


or Own. 


Germani, quaſs eadem ſtirpe geniti. Feſt. Hence, 


GERMAN, brother, denotes a brother both by the father's 


and mother's fide, in contradiſtinCtion to uterine brothers, 
&c. who are only ſo by the mother's ſide. 


GERMAN, couſins, are thoſe in the firſt or neareſt degree, 


being the children of brothers or ſiſters. 

Among the Romans we have no inſtance of marriage 
between coulins german before the time of the emperor 
Claudius, when they were very frequent. 

Theodoſius prohibited them under very ſevere penalties, 
even finc and proſcription. See ConNSANGUINITY., 


GERMAN acacia, bezoar, bible, black, coins, compaſſer em- 
e ſeveral- 


pire, flute, language, meaſures, monies. 


Dee t 
ſubſtantives. 


GERMANDER, teucrium, in Botany, a genus of the didy- 


namia gymnoſper mia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into five 
acute equal ſegments at the top, and is permanent: the 
flower is of the lip kind, with one petal, having a ſhort 
cylindrical tube, a little incurvated at the chaps; the 
upper lip is erect, and deeply cut into two acute ſeg- 
ments; the lower lip ſpreads, and is cut into three; the 
middle one is large and roundiſh, the two ſide ones acute 
and erect : it hath four awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which ate 
longer than the upper lip, and are prominent between 
the ſegments, terminated by ſmall ſummits. It has a 
germen divided in four parts, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by two ſlender ſtigmas ; the germen afterward 


turns to four roundiſh naked ſeeds, which ripen in the 


empalement. There are nineteen ſpecies. 

The ſmaller creeping germander, or chamedrys minor re- 
pens, having oval leaves with crenated cuts, foot-ſtalks, 
and flowers growing almoſt in whorls, grows wild in 
the ſouth of France and Germany ; but with us it is 
raiſed in gardens, and flowers in June and July. The 
leaves and tops have been recommended as diuretic and 
diaphoretic. Theſe are an ingredient in many of the 
compoſitions of the ſhops, and are given in infuſion in 
fevers, in ſuppreſſions of urine, in the ſcurvy, the gout, 
and jaundice z and where the uſe of it is continued ſuf- 
generally with ſucceſs. The tops, gathered 
when the ſeeds are formed, are generally preferred to the 
leaves. Their doſe, in ſubſtance, is from half a dram 
to a dram,, or more. They give out their virtues both to 
watery and ſpirituous menſtrua. 

The water germander, or —_— having oblong ſaw- 
indented leaves, fitting cloſe to the branches, and flowers 
growing by pairs > wings of the ſtalk which is dif- 


fuſed, grows naturally in the iſle of Ely, aud other fenny 
flowers in July. 

The 
leaves, 


arts of England, is perennial, an 
he whole plant has an odour like that of garlic. 


GER 


leaves, moderately and newly dried, give out their ſmell 


and taſte both to water and rectiſied ſpirit ; and tinge 
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the former of a browniſh, and the latter of a deep green 
colour. They are eſteemed a great ſudorific, alexiphar- 
mic, and corroborant, and have been preſcribed in ma- 
lignant and peſtilential fevers, and even the plague itſelf. 
They are attenuant aud diſſolvent, and are uſed to de- 
ſtroy worms. Externally they cleanſe foul ulcers, and, 
applied by way of cataplaſm, mitigate pain. They are 
never uſed alone, but merely kept in the ſhops as an in- 
gredient in the confectio Fracaſtorii, which, though it con- 
tains ſeveral medicines of more virtue, yet takes its name 
diaſcordium from it. 
The teucrium with a trifid leaf, or the common yellow 
ground pine, called alſo chamepitys lutea vulgaris, is an 
annual plant, growing wild in ſandy and chalky grounds 
in ſome parts of England, and flowering in July. This 
is a low hairy plant, with whitiſh clammy leaves, cut 
deeply into three long narrow ſegments, like thoſe of 
the pine-tree, ſet in pairs at the joints, and yellow la- 
bited flowers without pedicles, and wanting the upper 
lip. The leaves of this plant are recommended as ape- 
rients and corroborants of the nervous ſyſtem, and faid 
to be particularly ſerviceable in female obſtructions, pa- 
ralytic diſorders, and when continued for a length of 
time, either by themſelves, or with the aſſiſtance of 
common pgermander, in rheumatic, iſchiadic, and gouty 
Pains. The doſe of the leaves dried and powdered is 
from half a dram to a dram. Their virtues are extracted 
— by water and ſpirit, but moſt perfectly by the latter. 
ewis. 
ERMEN, or Germ, that part of a ſeed which germi- 
nates, i. e. ſprouts or ſhoots out the firſt, for the pro 
duction of a new plant. 
Botaniſts called it the yLUME and BUD. 
SEED, and GERMINATION. 
ERMINATION, the act of germinating ; that is, of a 
plant's ſprouting, or ſhooting m the ground. 
Some uſe the word in a more extenſive ſenſe, ſo as like- 
wiſe to include the firſt ſhooting out of leaves, bloſſoms, 
branches, flowers, fruits, and ſeeds. 
The modern philoſophers have been very attentive to the 
germination of plants, as well as the formation of the 
chick in the egg. 
The progreſs of germination has been very accurately ob- 
ſerved by the curious Malpighi, in the ſeed of a gourd. 
See PLANTs, SEMINAL leaves, and VEGETATION. 
ERMINATION, metallic, Borrichius, in his Hiſtory of 
Chemiſtry, gives us ſome very remarkable accounts of 
this ſott of germinations, and of one in particular, for 
which he quotes a witneſs, as he ſays, of fo great vera- 
city and ſo little credulity, that he might be abſolutely 
depended on. A quantity of powder, about the weight 
of a barley-corn, was put into three or four pounds of 
of river-water in a glaſs, and partly diffolved in it: the 
water was then decanted into a clear veſſel, and eight 
ounces of crude mercury put into it, upon which the 
mercury ſhot out a multitude of filaments, or branches 
of ſilver, extending themſelves over the veſſel, and riſing 
above the ſurface of the water; and when the liquor 
was poured off, this ſilver was found to ſtand the ſe- 
vereſt teſts of fire, and acknowledged to be pure ſilver. 
Borrichius de Ortu Chemiz, 
But this is only a ſecond-hand ſtory, and had Borrichius 
himſelf ſeen it, it would have ſcarce been credible wich- 
out ſome farther proofs. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 39. 
EROCOMIA, of yegwv, aged, and xopmitu, I cheriſh, a 
term uſed by the ancients for that ſort of medicinal 


practice, which treated of the proper regimen to be ob- 
ſerved in old age. | 


See PLANT, 


GERONTES, in Antiquity, a kind of judges, or magi(- 


trates, in ancient Sparta, anſwering to what the Areo- 
agites were at Athens. See AREPOPAGUS. 

I he word is formed of the Greck vera, which ſignifies 
old man. Whence alſo the words gerontic, ſomething 
belonging to an old man; and Geronicon, a famous book 
among the modern Greeks, containing the lives of the 
ancient monks. The ſenate of gerontes were called gerufia, 
that is, aſſembly or council of old men. 

The gerontes were originally inſtituted by Lycurgus : their 
number, according to ſome, was twenty-eight; and, ac- 
cording to others, thirty-two. They poverned in con- 
junction with the king, whoſe authority fhey were in- 
tended to balance, and to watch over the intereſts of 
the people. Polybius defines their office in few words, 


when he ſays, per ipſos, & cum ipfis omnia adminiftrati. 
None were to be admitted into this office under ſixty 


years of age, and they held it for life. They were ſuc- | 


ceeded by the EPHoRI1, 


GEROPOGON, in Botany, a genus of the ſjngeneſia poly- 


gamia equalis claſs : the receptacle of which is formed 


of a briſtly kind of chaff, the calyx is ſimple, the ſeed 


— 


G 
is contained in the pufmous down of the diſc, 
hve ariſt or heards in the form of ravs, 
GERRES, GeRvi.t, or GIROL 1, in I b:hyojpgy, 

given by the Venetians to a fiſh common in that 
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and hag 


names 


in that p.rt of 
bu of authors. 


of the ſpacus, 


the world. It is the (maris, or mxna + 
Artedi very judiciouſly makes it a ſpecics 
and diſtinguiſhes it from others, by its having a black 
ſpot on each ſide, and the pectoral and tail-Gng req 

GERRHA, T:5z, among the Greeks, wicker hurdles a 
ſembling the Roman vine, which the Romans held 5 
their heads to ſhelter themſelves n 

GERSA, a word uſed by ſome authors for cn 
white lead. 

GERUND, in Grammar, a ſort of tenſe, or time 
infinitive mood : very like to the participle, 
clinable. 

'The word is ſormed of the Latin gerundivus ; and 
from the verb gerere, to bear. 

The gerund expreſſes not only the time, but alfo the 
manner of an action; as, he fell in running poſt. 

It differs from the participle, in that ic expreſſes the time 
which the participle does not. 

And from the tenſe properly fo called, 

the manner, which the tenſe does not, 
Grammarians are much embarraſſed to (ctt!e the nature 
and character of the gerunds : it is certain they are 10 
rerbs, becauſe they do not mark ary judgment or affir. 
mation of the mind, which is the «lence of a verb; 
and beſides they have their ſeveral caſes, which verbs 
have not. 

Some, therefore, will have them to be adjectives paſſive, 
whoſe ſubſtantive is the infinitive of the verb: on this 
footing they denominate them verbal Nouns, or names 
formed of verbs, and retaining the ordinary regiuen 
thereof. 

Thus, ſay they, tempus a7 legend: Libros, or lilrorum, is 
as much as to ſay, tempus et xu legere libs as, vel iibrorum, 
But others diſpute this deciſion. 

GERYON, a name given by ſome of the affected chemical 
writers to quickſilver. 

GESNERA, in Botany, a genus of the dirynamia ang ioſper- 
mia Claſs. Its characters are theſe: the fower hath one 
petal which is tubulous, and firſt bent inward, and af- 
terwards out again, like a bugle horn; the brim 1s di— 
vided into hve obtuſe ſegments ; it hath four ſtamina, 
which are ſhorter than the petal ; the germen, which 
ſits under the petal, afterwards becomes a roundifh cap- 
ſule, with two cells filled with ſmall feed-, which are 
fixed on each fide the partition. There ate three ſpecics, 
natives of Jamaica, and Carthagena in New $j1in, 

GESSERIT, guamadiun. See QUampiv ſe ber gel/orit., 

GESSES is the furniture belonging to a hawk. See JEs58s, 

GESOR, a name uſed by ſome of the Arabian wiiters for 
GALBANUM. 

GESTATION, the time of a woman's going with child, 
or the interval between CONCEPTION and DIV EAX. 
See Fog rus and PkEGNANCY. 

GESTATION is alſo a term in the Axcient Medicine, uſed 
for a ſort of exerciſe, by us called carriage. 

It conſiſted in making the patient ride on horſeback, or 
in a Chariot, or a boat; or cven in rocking him in his 
bed, if he could not endure a more violent agitation- 
Aſclepiades fiiſt brought frictions and ge/t.:9n into prac- 
tice. The deſign of geſlation was to recover ſtrength, 

after a fever, &. was gone. 

GESTICULATION, the making of affected, indecent, 
or unſuitable geſtures, or even of proper ones in too 
great number. | 
Geſfticulation is a grievous fault in an orator. 

GES TU & famo, an ancient writ, where a perſon's good 
behaviour was impeached, now out of uſe. : 
GESTURE, a motion of the body, intended to ſignify 

ſome idea or paſſion of the mind. 
Quintilian defines ge/ture, totivs corporis motus & confor- 
matio. Geſiurcs ate a kind of natural language, W. Bl 
ſupplies the uſe of ſpeech in thoſe naturally dumb. Ile 
mimes and pantomimes were very great prolcients in tbe 
ſtyle of geſture. 1 
Geſture conſiſts principally in the action of the hands at 
face; and may be defined, a ſuitable conformity of the 
motions of the countenance, and of ſeveral parts of the 
body, in ſpeakdng of the ſubject matter of the diſcourſe. 
See ACTION. With regard to oratory, ge/fure may pro” 
erly be called the ſecond part of PRONUNCIATION 5 
in which, as the voice ſhould be ſuited to the imprefſions 
it receives from the mind, ſo the ſeveral morions of 1 
body ought to be accommodated to the various ones mn 
infleQions of the voice, When the voice 15 even 4 
moderate, little ge/lure is required and nothing is more 


unnatural and diſguſting than violent motion, in dil- 
The mo- 


Uss, or 


, of the 
but inde- 


that 


in that it expreſſes 


courſing upon ordinary and familiar ſubjects. 


tions of the body ſhould, therefore, riſe in ere 
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— nd energy of the expreſſion, as the na- 
= oaths efect * it. Geflure is either natural, 
ny r ines. The former denotes fuch actions and 
pr Ss either of the whole body, or of ſome particular 
e of it, as naturally accompany our words, juſt as 
theſe reſult from the impreſſions of dur minds. As to 

de whole body, it ſhould not continue long in the ſame 
notions but be conſtantly changing, with a gentle arid 
lerate motion. As to the ſeveral parts of the 8 

end is the moſt conſiderable : to lift it up too hig . 
* the air of arrogance and pride : to ſtretch it out too 
far, or throw it back, appears clowniſh and unmannerly ; 
r bang it downwards on the breaſt, ſhews an unmanly 
baſhſulneſs and want of ſpirit z and to ſuffer it to lean on 
either ſhoulder, argues floth and indolence: in calm and 
ſedate diſcourſes, the head ſhould keep its natural ſtate 
and upright polture, occaſionally moving, and turning 
ently ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes on the other, 
as occaſion requires, and then returning back to its natu- 
ral poſition. It ſhould always accompany the other ac- 
tions of the body, except in averſion, which is expreſſed 
by ſtretching out the right band, and turning the head to 
the left. But nothing is more indecent than violent mo- 
tions and agitations of the head. 
The paſſions are principally repreſented by the counte- 
nance; and the ſeveral parts of the face contribute to 
the proper and decent ge/ture of the whole. In a calm 
and ledate diſcourſe, all the features retain their natural 
Gruation. In ſorrow, the forchead and eye-brows lower, 
and the cheeks hang down; but in expreſſions of joy 
and cheatfulneſs, the forchead and eye-brows are expand- 
ed, the cheeks contracted, and the corners of the mouth 
drawn upwards. Anger and reſentment contract the 
forchead, draw. the brows together, and thruſt out the 
lips: and terror elevates both the brows and forehead. 
Jo theſe natural ſigns of the paſſions, the orator ſhould 
endeavour to conform. 

The motions of the eyes require the moſt careſul ma- 
nogemeat z becauſe, as Cicero obſerves, other parts of 
the countenance have but few motions; whereas all the 
paſſions of the ſoul are expreſſed in the eyes by ſo many 
different actions, that cannot poſſibly be repreſented by 
any ge//urcs of the body, if the eyes be kept in a fixed 
poltuce, De Orat. lib iii. cap. 59. 1 bus, in ſpeaking 
on pleaſant and delightful ſubjeQs, the eyes are briſk and 
chearful ; but they fink and are languid in delivering any 
thing melancholy and ſortowful. In anger, the eyes dif- 
cover a certain vehemence and intenſeneſs; in expreſ- 
bons of hatred and deteſtation, the eyes are turned either 
aſide or downwards: thus Virgil has expteſſed Dido's 
reſentment and diſdain of Aueas, 


| Tila foly fixos oculos aber tenebat. En. lib. vi. ver. 469. 


The eyes are alſo ſometimes turned downwards, to ex- 
preſs modeſty ; and they ſhould be always turned to- 
wards the object which is addreſſed. A gentle and mo- 
derate motion of the eyes is commonly moſt ſuitable, 
whereby they may be directed to ſome of the audience 
with an air of reſpect and modeſty ; but their motions 
ought to vary, according to the different nature of the 
pailions which they are deſigued to diſcover in the ſpeaker, 
and convey to his heaters. 
The ſhoul.lers ſhould neither be elevated nor depreſſed : 
a continued motion of the arms ſhould be avoided ; their 
action ſhould be very moderate, and follow that of the 
hands, which need never be idle : Quintilian lays great 
ſtreſs on the action of the hands, when he ſays, © The 
* hands, without which all ge/iure is lame and weak, 
have a greater variety of motions than can well be 
© expreiſced ; for they are almoit equal to our words. 
* Do we not defire with them, promiſe, call, diſmiſs, 
** threaten, beſeech, deteſt, fear, enquire, deny? Do 
* not they expreſs joy, ſorrow, doubt, confeſſion, ** 
* nitence, meaſure, plenty, number, and time? Do 
not they excite reſtraint, prove, admire, and ſhame ? 
That in ſo great a variety of ſpeech among all nations 
* and countries, this ſeems to me the common language 
* of mankind,” Inſt. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 3. 
As all bodily motion is either upward or downward, to 
the right or left, forward or backward, or circular, the 
ands are employed by the orator in all theſe, except 
the laſt; and as they ſhould correſpond with our expreſ- 
bons, they ought to begin and end with them. In ad- 
miration, and addrefſes to heaven, they muſt be ele- 
rated, but never raiſed above the eyes; and in ſpeaking 
of things below us, they are directed downwards. Side 
mouon ſhould geuerally begin from the left, and termi- 
nate gently on the right: in demonſtrating, addreſſing, 
and on ſeveral other occaſions, they are moved forward; 
and in threatening, ſometimes thrown back: when the 
orator ſpeaks of himſelf, his right-hand ſhould be gently 


laid on his breaſt, When no other motion is neceſſary, 
Vor. II. Ne 150. 
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the hands ſhould be kept about as high as the breaſt, (6 
as to make nearly a right angle with the arm. They 
ſhould never be ſuffered to hang down, nor to loll vpot: 
the cuſhion or bar. The left-hand ſhould never move 
alone; but accommodate itſelf to the motions of the 
right: in motions to the left, the right-hand ſhould not 
be carried beyond the left ſhoulder : in promiſes and ex- 
preſſlons of compliment, the motion of the hands ſhould 
be gentle and flow; but in exhortatiors and applauſe, 
more ſwift. The hands ſhould be gerierally open; but 
in N of compunction and anger, they may be 
cloſed. Neither the breaſt nor the belly ſhould be thruſt 
out z the trunk ſhould be eaſy and flexible, ſuiting itſelf 
to the motions of the head and hands; and the feet ſhould 
be kept — : 

There are other gefſures, which ariſe from imitation; as 
when the orator deſcribes ſome action, or perſonates an- 
other ſpeaking : but here he ſhould be careful not to 
ovefaCt his part, by running into any ludicrous or the- 
atrical mimicry, or changing his action or voice in a man- 
ner unſuitable to his own chariQer. See farther on this 
ſubject, Ward's Oratory, vol. ii. p. 344, &c. p. 360, &c. 
Jheridan's Lect. on Elocution, let. vii. p. 113. Kc. 
Sce alſo Ac Trion, IMITATION, PRonuUNCIATION, and 
Voice. : 

GESTUS bonne, in Law. See Goop a-bearing. 

GETHYLLIS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
of the dodecandria monogynia claſs ; the characters of 
which are theſe; the cup is a ſpatha of a lanceolated 
form, compoſed of one membranacedus inflated leaf, and 
containing only one flower: the flower conſiſts of one 
petal; its tube is extremely flender arid long; the limb 
is plain, and 1s divided into fix equal ſegments of a lance- 
olated form, which are of about a third part of the length 
of the tube; the ſtamina are either twelve or eighteen 
ſetaceous filaments ſtanding in the cup; they are ſhort 
and erect, and the antherz are oblong; the germen of 
the piſtil is oblong, and ſtands low in the ſpatha under 
the baſe of the flower; the ſtyle is capillary, and of the 

length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma is trifid and obtuſe; 
the fruit is an ablong, inflated, triangular capſule, con- 
taining three cells, in which are numerous ſeeds. 

GEUM, in Botany, Avent, or Herb Bennet, See HERB 
Bennet. 

GEZIRA cubros, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 
name given to talc, by Avicenna, Serapion, arid others. 
Theſe authors do not give any explication of what ſort 
of ſubſtance they mean by this name, but ſeem to ſup- 
pole it a thing univerſally known, and only give a liſt of 
its qualities. | 

GHALGHULUWA, in Zc/ogy, the Ceyloneſe name of 
a ſpecies of Eaſt Indian ſerpent, a ſnake of a pale brown, 
variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of white, and found 
among rocks and ſtones. 

GHAN is a name given in Muſcovy to CARAV ANSERAS, 

GHEMARA. See GEMARA. 

GHERKINS, See GUERKINS. | 

GIAGH, or Jenacn, a cycle of twelve years, in uſe 
among the Turks and Cathayans. 

Each year of the giagh bears the name of ſome animal: 
the firſt, that of a mouſe ; the ſecond, that of a bullock 
the third, of a lynx or leopard; the fourth, of a hare; 
the fifth, of a crocodile; the ſixth, of a ſerpent; the 
ſeventh, of a horſe ; the eighth, of a ſheep ; the ninth, 
of a monkey ; the tenth of a hen; the eleventh, of a 
dog ; and the twelfth, of a hog. 

They alſo divide the day into twelve parts, which they 
call g!aghs, and diſtinguiſh them by the name of the 
ſame animals. Each giagh contains two of our hours, 
and is divided into eight 4h, as many as there are quar- 
ters of hours in our day. 

GIALLOLINO, in Natural Hiftory, a ſpecies of yellow 
ochre uſed in painting, and called in the colour-ſhops, 
Naples yellow. It is uſed both as an oil and water- 
colour, and likewiſe in enamelling, encauſtic painting, 
and rhe colouring of china-ware. Dr. Hill, Hiſt. of 
Foſſ. p. 56. conſiders it as a kind of bolar earth, impreg- 
nated with a ferrpgineous calx, and deſcribes it as a very 
beautiful earth, Go a bright and elegant yellow, between 
a gold and ſaffron colour, and is of a very looſe, ſpongy, 
porous, and ſhattery texture. It is remarkably heavy, 
of a duſty ſurface, and gritty to the touch; it breaks 
eaſily between the fingers, and ſtains the hands. It ad- 
heres but flightly to the tongue, and makes a very briſk 
fermentation with aqua fortis. It is found in ſome parts 
of Italy, particularly about Naples, whence it is ſaid 
to have its common name. It ſometimes, ſays Dr. Hill, 

lies on the ſurface of the earth, and in other places is 
dug at great depths, Others have ſuppoſed that it is one 
of the numerous heteroclite productions of the fire in 
Mount Veſuvius. But M. Fougeroux has lately demon- 
ſtrated, that it is or + ok by att; the perfon who pre- 


pares 


it at Naples, ſcrupulouſly conceals every circum- 

ance that might lead to a Mover of its nature and 
preparation, which are known only to himſelf. M Fou- 

eroux has, however, found, that it contains an abſor- 
— earth, a vegetable acid united with lead, an alumi- 
nous and ammoniacal falt, and a calx of antimony. Ac- 
cordingly, on mixing together intimately twelve ounces 
of _ or white lead, one of alum, one of ſal ammo- 
niac, and three ounces of diaphoretic antimony, in an 
unglazed earthen pan covered over, and expoling the 
mixture to the heat of a moderate fire, during the ſpace 
of ſeven or eight hours, he obtained a ſubſtance of the 
ſame colour with the giallolino, and poſſeſſing all its pro- 
pertics; as he has been aſſured by the moſt able painters 
who have uſed it, and have found no difference between 
it oo the true Naples yellow. Hiſt. Acad. Sciences, 
1766. | 
GIANT, „as, a man of extraordinary, enormous ſtature 
and bulk. 
The reality of giants, and of nations of giants, is much 
controverted among the learned. Travellers, hiſtorians, 
and relations, both ſacred and profane, furniſh various 
inſtances thereof; a great part of which naturaliſts and 
antiquaries ſet aſide. 
'Thoſe among the ancients who ſpeak of giants, as hiſto- 
rians, and affirm there were ſuch things, are Cæſar, De 
Bello Gallico, lib. i. Tacitus, De Morib. Germanor. and 
Annal. lib. ii. Florus, lib. iii. cap. 3. St. Auguſtine, De. 
Civit. Dei, lib. xv. cap. 9. and Saxo-Grammaticus, at 
the end of his preſace: among the moderns, Hieron. 
Magius, Miſcellan. de Gigantibus; Chaſſagonus, De Gi- 
gantibus; Kircher, Mund. Subterran. lib. viii. ſeck. ii. 
cap. 4. and ſo many others, that Stephanus, in his notes 
on Saxo-Grammaticus, affitms, nothing can be more ex- 
travagant than to deny or allegorize the authorities we 
have concerning them. 
Dr. Derham obſerves, that though we read of giants be- 
fore the flood, Gen. vi. 4. and more plainly after it, 
Numb. xiii. 33. yet it is highly probable the ſize of man 
bas always been the ſame from the creation ; for as to 
the Nephilim, Gen vi. the ancients vary about them, 
ſome taking them for monſters of impiety, atheiſm, ra- 
pine, tyranny ; as to thoſe, Numb. xiii. which were evi- 
dently ſpoken of as men of a gigantic ſize, it is probable 
the fears of the ſpies might add thereto. x 
Be this as it will, it is manifeſt, that in both theſe places 
| giants are ſpoken of as rarities and wonders of the age, 
not of the common ſtature : and ſuch inſtances we have 
had in all ages. There are many fabulous relations: 
ſuch as we take to be that of 'Theutobocchus, who is 
ſaid to have been dug up anno 1613, and to have been 
higher than the trophies, and twenty-ſix feet long : and 
no better we ſuppole the giants to have been, which Ol. 
Magnus gives an account of in his fifth book; ſuch as 
Harthen and Starchater, among the men; and among 
the women, reperta e/? (faith he) puella—:n capite Vuine- 
rata, mortua, induta thlamyde purpurea, longitudints cubito- 
rum 50, latitudinis inter humeros guataor. Ol. Mag. Hiſt. 
lib. v. cap. 2. 
But, as for the more credible relations of Goliath (whoſe 
height was fix cubits and a ſpan, 1 Sam. xvii. 4. which, 
according to biſhop Cumberland, is ſomewhat above ele- 
ven feet Engliſh), of Maximinus the emperor (who was 
nine feet high), and others in Auguſtus's and other 
reigns, of about the ſame height; to which might be 
added the dimenſions of a ſkeleton, dug up in the 
place of a Roman camp, near St. Alban's by an urn 
inſcribed Marcus Antoninus, of which an account is 
given by Mr, Cheſelden, who judged by the dimenſions 
of the bones, that the perſcn was eight feet high, Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 333. theſe antique examples and relations, 
we ſay, may be matched, nay outdone, with modern 
ones; of which we bave divers in J. Ludolph. Comment. 
in Hiſt, Athiop. lib. ii. cap. 2. ſect 22. Ma ius, Con- 
_ ringius, D. Hakewel, and others ; which laſt ſpeaks from 
Naunez, of porters and archers a of to the empe- 


tor of China, fifteen feet high, and of others from Pur- 
chas, of ten and twelve feet high, 
learned author's Apol. p. 208. 

The exiſtence of a race of men above the common ſta- 
ture, on the coaſt of Patagonia in South America, has 
been the ſubjeCt of diſpute for the two laſt centuries. 
In one century almolt all navigators, of every cquntry, 
a{lirmed that there were ſuch perſons ; and in the next 
the fact is denicd by the greater number, and their pre- 
deceſſors are treated as timid or boaſting fabuliſts. The 
FPnca Garcilailo de la Vega, in his Hiſtory of Peru, te- 


more. Sec that 


| lates, that, according to a tradition univerſally received, 


a number of veſſels or junks came to St. Helena with a 
company of giants on board, of a ſtature fo enormous, 
that the natives of the country were not higher than their 
knees that cheit eyes were as broad as the bottom of a 
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plate, and their limbs proportionab! 
are fables, ſimilar to het. Or or * ws 
other parts of the world, See Grants 
Turner, the naturaliſt, reports that he had 
the river Plata, on the coaſt of Braſil, a ra 
who went ſtark naked, one of whom was 
bigh z but he acknowledges that he ſaw no © 
The ocular witneſſes on the allirmative ſide 
tion are, Magellan, Loaiſa, Sarmiento, and 
= + * — Hawkins, 
the Engliſh; ald, De Noort, Le Maire : 
among the Dutch ; and among the French, thy v 
went in the expedition from Marſeilles and 'st 2 
in the year 1704. : ; 
Knivet affirms that he meaſured ſeveral dead boa; 
which he found buried at Port Deſire, which were — 
fourteen to fixteen ſpans high; and that he had fre Prong 
ſeen, at Braſil, one bf the Patagonians, who Pan 21 
youth, meaſured no leſs than thirteen ſpans ; and 0 x 
the Engliſh priſoners at Braſil aſſured him, that the — 
ſeen many men of the ſame gigantic ſtature — the 
coaſts of the Streight: this account is alſo confirmed b 
Sebald de Weſt, and Oliver de Noort. Aris-Claſ- / 
commiſſary on board Le Maire's fleet, declares that 1 
found, in the ſepulchres on the coaſt of Patagonia the 
bones of men who were between ten and eleven feet hi h 
Nodal and fir Richard Hawkins merely relate, that 
theſe ſavages were a head taller than the inbabitants of 
Europe, and of ſuch a ſtature, that the people on board 
CI — them giants. 

1oſe who bear teſtimony to the contrary, are Wi 
the Dutch admiral — Froger in De Genses s Kr 
rative, and fir John Narborough, Sir Francis Drake 
alſo is Glent with 1 to the ſtature of the inhabitants 
of Patagonia; but Winter poſitively affirms, that the 
accounts of their being giants are falſehoods invented by 
the Spaniards. Narborough meaſured the ſkulls and the 
print of the feet of the ſavages on the coaſt of the 
ſtreight of Magellan, which, he ſays, were of the com- 
mon ſize; and he had often ſeen companies of them a 
Port St. Julian, who were neither taller nor bigger than 
other men. However, it may be obſerved in general, 
that the greater part of thoſe who hold the affirmative in 
this queſtion, ſpeak of people that inhabited the deſert 
coalts of Patagonia to the eaſt and welt ; and that, on 
the contrary, thoſe who hold the negative, ſpeak of thoſe 
who inhabit the ſtreight upon the ſides of the utmoſt 
point of America to the north and ſouth. Frezier relates 
not from his own knowledge, but from the teſtimony of 
eye-witneſſes, that there was, at a conſiderable diſtance 
within the country from the coaſt of Chili, an Indian 
nation, called by their neighbours Caucchucs, who ſome- 
times came down to the Spaniſh ſettlements, that were 
more than nine feet high, and were the ſame race with 
the Patagonians who live on the eaſtern coaſt, It ap- 
pears, from various relations, that the inhabitants of the 
two borders of the ſtreight are of the common ſtature, 
and that the race, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Patago- 
nians, make their — reſidence upon the delert 
coaſts, ſcarcely acceſſible to any but themſelves; and 
when European ſhips frequented the ſtreight, they te- 
moved and ſettled in the interior part of the country: 
however, the current teſtimony of late navigators, pat- 
ticularly commodore Byron, captain Wallis, and captain 
Carteret, will put an end to the doubts that have been 
hitherto entertained of the exiſtence of ſuch perſons. 
Ccmmodore Byron, who viſited the coalt of Patagona, 
in 1764, ſpeaks of the inhabitants as of a gigantic ſta- 
ture z but he did not meaſure any of them, and only 

_ concludad, by the proportion of their ſtature to his own 
and that of his companions, that they could not be less 
than fix and a half, or ſeven ſcet in height, and propo:- 
tionably ſtrong and bulky. Captain Wallis had an in- 
terview with theſe people in 1766, and found, by mcz- 
ſuring them, that the ſtature of the greater part of them 
was from five feet ten inches to ſix feet, though there 
were ſome who were fix {cet live and fix feet fix inches, 
and one who was ſix feet {even inches. Captain Carte- 
ret, who attended captain Wallis on this occaſion, con- 
firms the above account in his letter to Dr, Maty. Sec 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ix. art. 2. p. 20, &c. Sce Hawkelwortl.s 
Voyag. vol. li. Introd. and p. 28. 154- 

GlaNTs, rebel, in Ancient Mythology, were the ſons of 
Terra, or the Earth, who made war againſt Jupiter and 
the celeſtial deities, to avenge the defeat of the Titans 
Theſe giants are repreſented as of an enormous height 
and ſize, and poſſeſſed of itrength proportioned to their 

bulk: each of them had a hundred hands, and {crpents 

inſtead of legs. Being determined to dethrone Jupiter, 
they reared Mount Offa upon Pelion, and Olympus upon 
la, and from thence attacked the gods with huge rocks, 


ſome of which ſell into the ſea and became iſlands, 8 
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others fell on the earth and formed tag. hie, | 


ſummoned a council of the gods, and being informed 


that it was neceſſary to obtain the aſſiſtance of ſome mor- | 


tal, with the advice of Pallas he called up Hercules, and 
with the aid of this hero, exterminated the giants Ence- 
Indus, Polybotes, Alcyon, Porpbyrion, the two ſons of 
Alceus, Epbialtus, Othus, Eurytus, Clytius, Tythyus, 
Pallas, Hippolitüs, Agrius, Thoon, and Typhon, the 
| laſt of whom it was more difficult to vanquiſh than 
all the others. Jupiter having thus gained a com- 
plete victory, caſt the rebels down to Tartarus, where 
they were to receive the fuil puniſhment of their enor- 
mous crimes : according to the account of ſome of the 
poets, he buried them alive under Mount Etna and diſ- 
ferent iſlands. 8 | 
Grants bones, a name too haſtily given by the vulgar to 
certain bones and parts of ſkeletons, of an enormous 
fize, found in England and other places. Of all the 
numbers of theſe, which have been publicly ſhewn about 
as wonders in nature, not one but has proved, on exa- 
mination, a bone of an elephant, or elſe of a whale: 
the firſt, however, is uſually the caſe, as the bones of 
elephants are much more frequently found buried in the 
earth than thoſe of the whale. We had not long ago 
the fore-fin of a whale, not foſlile, but recent, taken 
clean from the ſkin, and ſhewn about London for the 
hand of a giant. ; 
Sir Hans Sloane mentions a vertebra of the loin of a 
whale ſent him from Oxfordſhire, where it was dug up 
under ground, and afterwards uſed as a ſtool to fit upon, 
and vulgarly ſuppoſed part of a human back-bohe. Now 
if the whole ſize of the body had been calculated from 
this piece, the account would have been ſuch a ſize as 
would bave far exceeded all the fabulous ſtories of giants 
ſkeletons extant in the world. 
Many ſkcletons of this kind have been found, which have 
been called the ſkcletons of giants: ſuch are thoſe of 
Philoſtratus, which are ſaid to be the bones of men of 
twelve, twenty, and even thirty cubits high; that found 
in a mountain of Crete, and mentioned by Plato, forty- 
fix cubits high ; another of ſixty cubits, found near Tan- 
gier in Mauritania, mentibned by Strabo, and 12 2 
to be the ſkeleton of Anteus; the ſkeleton of Pallas, 
found in Rome, and faid to be taller than the walls of 
that city; another, found in England in 1171, fifty feet 
long. St. Auſtin alledges, in proof of the exiſtence of 
giants before the flood, a grinder tooth, which he ſaw 
on the ſhores of Utica, which was in reality that of an 
elephant, The tooth in the church of St. Chriſtopher, at 
Hiſpulla, and the ſhoulder-bone of St. Chriſtopher, pre- 
ſerved in a church at Venice, are of the ſame kind. The tooth 
preſerved and ſhewn at Antwerp, is only the grinder of 
an elephant ; and another, belonging to a ſkeleton which 
was dug up near Tunis in 1630, was ſent to the learned 
Piereſc, who took the impreſſion of it in wax, and com- 
paring it with the tooth of an elephant ſhewn near the 
__ ſound it to be of the ſame ſhape and ſize. Sir 
ans Sloane has given an accurate and learned account 
of ſeveral other miſtakes on this ſubject, for which we 
muſt refer to the Philoſ. Tranſat. No 404. However, 
Monſ. Le Cat, in a memoir not long ſince read before 
the Academy of Sciences at Roven, recites a number of 
inſtances, in which ſkeletons, or parts of ſkeletons, of 
an uncommon magnitude, have been found; theſe have 
been examined by anatomiſts, he ſays, and have been by 
them reputed real bones; and hence he infers the exiſt- 
ence of giants, | 
Graxts Cauſeway, a name given by the common people 
of the county of Antrim, in Ireland, to a vaſt quantity 
of that kind of black marble, called BAS ALTES, which 
ſtands in columns, and is natural to that marble, and 
runs out a great way into the ſea. 
The ignorance of the vulgar as to the nature of this ſtone, 
has occaſioned this great pile of it to be ſuppoſed arti- 
ficial, and the work of giants, once inhabitants there. 
ut the truth is, that the baſaltes, in whatever part of 
the world it is found, is always naturally of this figure. 
hoever conſiders this amazing ſeries of columns in 
Ireland, will be ſoon convinced no human hands could 
have formed them, and will find an accuracy in their 
gures greater than could have been expected from the 
molt curious hand, The length of the ſeveral columns, 
and their joints ſo regularly placed in ſeries, and the 
| nicenels of their articulations, by which no ſpace or va- 
cuity is left between, are wonderful, | 
| Nature has been abundantly curious in the ſtructure and 
formation of animal and vegetable bodies, but the foſſils 
in general are leſs curiouſly put together ; but this cauſe- 


way of badaltes ſeems one of the works in this part of 
* the creation, in which her greateſt accuracy has been 
employed, 


8 The ſingle columns, of which this maſs of piles conſiſts, 


ate ſometimes oCtangular, ſometimes of ſeven, or fewer 
2 


ſides, but, generally, from three to nine ſdes; and, 
when examined, they are found juſt ſuch as muſt neceſ« 
ſarily be required in the places where they ſtand to fill 
up between others, ſo as to leave no vacuity. Zach of 
theſe columns is compoſed of a great many ſeries of joints, 
each of which is ſo well fitted to the place. that the join- 
ing appears only a crack or crevice in the ſtone ! yet 
theſe are regularly articulated, there being always a ball 
on one part, and a ſocket in the other to receive it, ſo that 
the joints cannot ſlip off from one another. The trian- 
gular and ſquare columns are fewer in number than the 
others, but they ſtand principally in the inner part of the 
large ſeries, and are ſeldom ſeen, unleſs ſearched after by 
a curious eye. ; N 
The regular figure of the ſtone, compoſing this cauſeway, 
is not more wonderful than its quantity. Other figured 
ſtones, as cryſtals, ſpars, and the remains of animals, ſuch 
as entrochi and feriæ, are found only ſcattered thinly up 
and down; but nature has been profuſe in this part of 
her workmanſhip, the whole country for many miles being 
full of it, and a vaſt maſs running no one knows how far 
into the ſea : for, beſides what vulgarly goes by the name 
of the Grants Cauſewny, which is itſelf of vaſt extent, there 
are great numbers of the ſame pillars at diſtances in other 

laces. 

here are two other ſmaller and imperfect cauſeways to 
the left hand of the great one, and farther in the ſea, a 
great number of rocks ſhew themſelves at low water, 
which appear plainly all to conſiſt of the ſame ſort of 
columns. In going up the hill from the cauſeway there 
are found, in different places, a vaſt number of the ſame 
columns; but theſe do not ſtand erect, but are laid flant- 
ing upwards in different angles and directions. Beyond 
this hill, eaſtward, alſo, at ſeveral diſtances, there ſtand 
a great number of the ſame pillars, placed ſtraight and 
erect, and in cluſters of different ſizes. Theſe are ſeen 
ſcattered, as it were, over the ſeveral parts of the 
hills, 
One parcel of them is much admired, and called by the 
country people the looms of the organs. It ſtands in an 
elegant form, and faces the bottom of the hill. The 
columns, of which this cluſter conſiſts, are fifty in num- 
ber, and they are ſo nicely put together, that the talleſt 
ſtand in the middle, and the ſhorter gradually on each 
ſide of it to the end, ſo that they look like the pipes of 
a church organ viewed from the front. The talleit one 
of all theſe, which ſtands exactly in the centre, is forty 
feet high, and conſiſts of * diſtinct joints. 
Five miles weſtward of the Giants Cauſeway ſeveral ranges 
of tall pillars, of the ſame kind with thoſe of the caule- 
way, ſhew themſelves in cluſters, and ſmaller piles ſtand- 
ing for a long way on the ſides of the rocks. A neigh- 
bouring church was built of the ſtone of ſome like pillars 
found thereabout ; and this ſtone, on examination, proves 
to be the very ſame with that of the pillars of the Giants 
Cauſeway. Other pillars have been obſerved at a ſtill greatet 
diſtance, ſo that their whole extent is not leſs than about 
eleven Iriſh miles, or fourteen Engliſh. 
The inland pillars differ from thoſe which run into the 
ſea, and are called the cauſeway, only in the following 
particulars : ſome of the inland pillars are much larger 
than thoſe of the cauſeway, being two feet and a half 
in diameter, and among theſe there are only found ſuch ' 
as have three, four, five, and ſix fides, none of them 
having yet been found to have ſeven or eight ſides, as 
many of thoſe of the cauſeway itſelf have. And, finally, 
theſe inland pillars, though compoſed of as many joints 
as thoſe of the cauſeway, yet have not that curious arti- 
culation of the ball and ſocket, but are only joined by 
the laying one ſmooth ſurface on another; ſo that a joint 
of a fngle column may be ſlipped off from the reſt, by 
a conſiderable force preſſing againſt it. There is ſome- 
thing like this obſervable alſo in ſome of the columns of 
the cauſeway uſelf ; for, among the numbers which are 
jointed by the ball and ſocket, there are ſome which 
only adhere by being applied ſurface to ſurface, This is 
found only in a few of the colutins, however, and they 
always ſtand within the cluſters, and are compoſed of leis 
than ſeven ſides. In theſe alſo the joint is not made by 
the application of two horizontal planes, but by ſuch as 
ſlant, f that it looks very like the breaking of an entrochus 
or aſteria, or ſome other ſuch ſparry body of extraneous 
or animal origin. | 
Great numbers of the upper ends of the columns, which 
compoſe the cauſeway itſelf, are hollowed at the top, as 
if intended to receive another joint with a ball at its end, 
or as if ſuch a joint had fallen off from them. Theſe 
hollows are of great uſe to the neighbouring poor, for 
they make a kind of ſalt pans of them, and thus very 
ealily procure themſelves a kind of bay-ſalt in ſummer. 
They fill theſe little baſons with ſea-water at high tides, 
and the heat of the ſun and of the ſtone contributing 
greatly to the evaporation, as well as the ſhallowneſs of 


the 


the baſony the whole hurhidity is found evaporated in the 
time of four tides, and they take out the ſalt ready for 
uſe. The joints, of which theſe pillars conſt, are ge- 
nerally convex at one end, and concave at the other; 
the firſt part ſerving as a ball for the ſocket of the joint 
next below, and the other as a ſocket for the ball of the 
joint next above. But this is not an unalterable law in 
their formation; for there are ſome joints found which 
are convex at both ends, and others which are concave 
at both ends, to receive balls, or enter ſockets both ways. 
The vaſt height of theſe ſtraight-jointed pillars, eſpe- 
cially of the more ſlendet and perſect ones, is amazing. 
Forty feet is a very conſiderable height for a pillar, of 
perhaps leſs than a foot in diameter, yet this is far from 
being the whole real * of the pillar, for this ap- 
pears above ground, but what is buried in the eatth is not 
vet known. Some curious people have dug down eight 
feet at the baſe, and found the column run in the ſame 
ſhape and regularity to that depth; and there appeared 
no room to doubt of its having gone in reality much 
farther. 
The joints, as we ſee the pillars above the ſurface, are 
aſvally as many in number, as the pillar is feet high; 
but they are not regularly each of a foot long, for they 
are ſhorteſt at the upper part of the columns, and run 
radually longer and longer as they approach the baſe. 
his is obſerved both in the inland-columns, and in thoſe 
6f the cauſeway z but though the length of the joints 
differs, their convexities and hollows are much the ſame 
in all parts of the column. 
Tt is to be obſervd, that where the top of any pillar 
ſeems complete, and no pait to have been broken off, 
the ſummit of the topmoſt joint is uſually flat and ſmooth, 
nature having provided no convexity or cavity 1n a part 
where it had no uſe. | 
There ſeems a very great difficulty to concieve by what 
means the ſtony joints, ſo bulky and ponderous, and ſo 
perfectly diſtinct, and diſcontinued bodies from one an- 
other, could arrive at the places where they now are placed, 
or be carried to the top of ſuch high columns; but when 
we conſider many other natural phenomena, we ſhall find 
ſo many things equally wonderful, that this will not ap- 
pear the leſs a work of nature becauſe it is beyond our 
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Dr. Richard Pococke endeavours to account for the joints 
in theſe pillars, by ſuppoſing that the ſeveral parts of the 


pillars were at firſt ſormed either in the ſhape of a cylin- 


der, with the upper end, if not both ends, of a ſpheri- 
cal figure; or that they were either ſpherical or oblate 
ſpheroids. For the pillars being compoſed, as he ima- 
ines, of cryſtal of ſix ſides, and ſpar of three, and of a 
very fine black ſand, he apprehends that as the cryſtals 
and ſpars united, and formed an irregular body, the fine 
black ſand filled up the interſtices, and formed ſuch cy- 
lindrical or ſpherical bodies in a ſoft ſtate, but in thin 
horizontal laminæ or plates like tale; becauſe they moſt- 
Iy appear to be of this figure, the ſtones ſeparate in ſuch 
plates between the joints and thoſe parts of the pillars 
which have been expoſed to the weather and corroded 
by it appear in ſuch plates: though in ſome caſes there 
are perpendicular joints, as in a remarkable pillar which 
ſcems to be ſplit through its whole length. It is there- 
fore probable, ſays Dr. Pococke, that, when this matter 
was in a ftuid ſtate, and when the ſtratum of rock was 
tormed, on which it was made, the fluid contiguous to 
the rock continued in motion ; that after a time, ſome 
of the particles of matter, which compoſe theſe pillars, 
being diſengaged from the particles of water, ceaſed to 
move and formed the parts of theſe pillars, which are 
next to the rock, in the above mentioned figures; ſo 
much being formed only at once, or in a very ſhort time, 
as extends to the firſt joint; that then, either by change 
of ſeaſon, or ſome other accident, ſo much more water 
mixed with theſe particles, as preveuted their continuing 
to form themſelves into ſuch a ſhape and gave the former 
motion ; that, afterwards, the decreaſe of the water 
might again be the cayſe of the former eſſect, and ſo on, 
till the pillars were formed; and the top of the laſt that 
was formed being convex, that which was formed upon 
it would e Bris concave and adapt itſelf to it, either 
by its gravity or being ſofter. Whilſt all were in one or 
other of thels figures, the gravitation of the ſecond ſtra- 
tum above the hrſt joint might operate in ſuch a manner 
on that which was firſt ſormed, and till ſoſt, as to preſs 
it down; and thus eight ftones being round one ſtone 
would naturally preſs the middle {one into the form of an 
octagon. | 
The internal ſubſtance of the ſtone compoſing theſe co- 
jumns, is extremely hard and compact. Its greet, or 
grain, is ſo very fine, that the eye does not perceive it, 
unleſs examined very nicely, and that in the ſurface of a | 
piece newly broken. It then ſhews iifelf like a very fine 
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littering ſand, thickly interſperſed among a | 
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ſtone z yet it contains not the leaſt particle of any 95:6 vo) 
far as has been yet diſcovered, It is the pureſt and ry 
homogene of any ſtone of this country: having no e 
traneous matter, no foſſils of the animal kind in je ſuch 
as ſhells, entrochi, and the like; which are well — 
to be very common in the various ſtrata of ſtone, in boy: 
land, and in many other uu of the world. However. 
Mr. Drury, well known for his models of ſeveral ſtones 
of this cauſeway, and his engravings of the prof 
| $4. 2 proſpects of 
the cauſeway itſelf, found in one of the ſtones a rough 
pebble in the ſhape of an egg. about f of an inch lon 
and above an inch thick; which, when it was poliſhed 

roved to be a white cornelian. | g 
Tarbles, in general, are very ſubject alſo h 
which, when filled up, as they uſually are with + non. 
matier, make a ſort of white veins ; but ſuch cracks 4 
veins are not to be ſeen in the marble of theſe colunms 
It has been tried in a glaſs-houſe, and found to melt 
with kelp, fo as to make the black glaſs bottles. 
From theſe obſervations ſome have concluded, that there 
is an analogy between this marble and cryſtal in their 
origin and formation, as the colums of cryſtal are alike 
pure and homogeneous, alike of a regularly angular 6. 
gure, and both are alike free from veins, crac 8, and 
extraneous ſubſtances. See Philoſ. Tranſ, N® 9, 212 
241. Lowth. Abridg. vol. ii. p. 511. ſeq. Phil. "Tran 
vol. xlvii. vol. xIviii. art. 34 and 35. See allo the article 
ToucHsTONE. 
There are other priſmatic columns, ſimilar to thoſe above 
deſcribed, in our own iſland; particularly in che moun- 
tain of Caderidris, near Dolgelly, in Merionethſhire: 
where they probably form a group as in other places, 
Mr. Strange has given an account of two groups of priſ. 
matic baſaltine columns, which he diſcovered in the Ve. 
netian ſtate in Italy; one in Monte Roſſo, about ſeven 
miles nearly ſouth from Padua, and the other in Monte 
del Diavolo, near San Giovanni Illarime, about ten miles 
north-weſt of Vicenza. The form of the latter is near- 
ly circular, reſembling that of the Giants Cauſeway ; that 
of the former approaching more to an obſong or oval 
figure : the columns of San Giovanni are much about the 
ſame ſize, and meaſure about a foot in diameter; thoſe 
of Monto Roſſo are very unequal, ſome being a foot, 
while others ſcarcely exceed thiee inches in diameter: 
thoſe of both theſe Venetian groups manifett all the 
varieties of priſmatic forms obſcryable in the Giants 
Cauſeway, and other ſuch groups; but they are com- 
monly of five, fix, or ſeven ſides, and the hexagonai 
form ſeems moſtly to prevail. The texture of the for- 
mer fort is ſolid and uniform; the ſurface ſmooth, and 
the internal parts of a dark iron-grey colour; thoſe of 
Monte Roſſo have a rough and knotty ſurface ; and, 
when broken, manifeſt a variegated colour, and unequal 
texture of parts; reſembling an inferior ſort of granite, 
of which the mountain is formed, and which ſerves as a 
baſe for this range of columns. 
Other groups of articulated baſaltine oolumns have alſo 
been obſerved in the province of Velay and Auvergne in 
France; particularly by M. De Varennes, at Blaud near 
Langeac, and by M. Deſmarets, near le Mont d'Or; 
and M. Sage mentions another near St. Alcon, in the 
ſame provinee. Kircher has long ago deſcribed a group 
of the ſame columns near Viterbo in Italy. Mundus Sub- 
ter ran. lib, viii. & i. cap. 9, &c. And M Strange men- 
tions another at Caſtel Nuovo, in the Euganean hills, 
about four miles ſouth-weſt of that of Monte Roſſo. The 
ſyltematical mineralogiſts have, generally, aſſigned the 
ſame common origin to moſt lapideous ſolids, which they 
ſuppoſe to be generated by depoſition from an aqueous 
fluid: but the ſtructure and other phenomena of theſe 
baſaltine columns prove them to be cryſtallizations or 
concretions of a particular kind, and generated imme- 
diately from an igneous fluid; and to be the effects of 
ſome intrinſic principle of organization, as Mr. Strange 
imagines, by which they appear to have been produced 
ſimultancouſly, in a manner, upon the conſolidation of 
the whole maſs of matter in which they lie, and with 
which they conſtantly bear the greateſt analogy; and he 
ſuppoſes, that theſe regular bodies have been generated 
locally, and not in the midſt of thoſe violent convulſions 
of nature, which are commonly aſſigned for the origin 
of volcanic mountains in general. Phil. Tran. vol. Ix 
part i. art. 2. p. 5, &c. vol. Ixv. pait ii. art. 41. p- 4 8, 
&c. See BASAL TES. 

GIAR alnahar, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna, Se- 
rapion, and the reſt of the Arabian writers, to the pota- 
mogeiton of thoſe times. This is tranſlated. by ſome the 
water-ruſh, but that is founded on an error; it 15 . 
that the plant thus called by the Arabians, was very dit- 
ferent from the potamogeiton of our times. —_— 
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tells us, it had flowers reſembling thoſe of the water- 
ag? it ſeems either to have been the ſagitta aquatica 
or water 2 her the butomus, or ſome of the 
ler ſpecies of nymphæa. | ” 
ne in Z "= * name of a bird of the lark 
kind, remarkable for its _— long heel: It is of the 
Gze of the common lark. Its head, neck, back; and 
wings, are of a mottled colour, reſembling that of the 
quail. The general colour of the feathers is a cheſnut 
brown, and their edges are variegated with white, yellow, 
and red; the back part of its head has a ſort of crown 
or ring of white ſeathers ; its belly is white: its tail is ſo 
ſhort, that it ſeems to have none; it is bifid, however, 
and is elegantly variegated with cheſnut-colour and white. 
Aldrovand. de Avibus, lib. xvii. cap. 39- 

GI1AROLO, in Zoology, a name by which a ſmall bird of 
the ſnipe kind, remarkable for its white tail, is known. 1n 
the markets of Italy, It very much reſembles the bird 
we call in Engliſh the sr, but its beak is broad at the 
baſe, and tapers to a point, and its legs are thicker and 
ſhorter, It is not known among authors by any Latin 
name, except that Aldrovandus has called it the CINCLUS 
tertius, and cinclus is a very indeterminate name, being 
applied by different authors to ſeveral different birds. 

GIB, in Mechanics. See CRANE. 2 

GIBBOUS, in Surgery, is uſed to denote a perſon bunched 
or hump-backed. | | ; 
G1BB0sITY is a preternatural incurvation of the ſpina 
dorſi either backward, or on one fide. Infants are more 
ſubje& to this diſorder than adults, and it oftener pro- 
ceeds ſrom external, than from internal cauſes. A fall, 
blow, or the like violence frequently thus diſtorts the 
tender bones of infants. When it proceeds from an in- 
ternal cauſe, it is generally from a relaxation of the li- 
gaments that ſuſtain the ſpine, or a caries of its verte- 
brz; though the ſpine may be inflected forward, and the 
back thrown out, by a too ſtrong and repeated action of 
the abdominal muſcles ; and this, if not timely redreſſed, 
uſually grows up and fixes as the bones harden, till in 
adults it is totally :rretrieveable : but when the diſorder 
is recent, and the perſon young, there are ſome hopes of 
a cure, The common method is by a machine of paſt- 
board, wood, or ſteel, which is made to preſs princi- 
pally upon the g:bbons part, and this by long wearing 
may ſet all right. The ſurgeons, however, have a diffe- 
rent inſtrument which they call a croſs, much more effi- 
cacious though not quite ſo convenient in the wearing; 
by the uſe of this, the parts are always prevented from 
growing any worſe, and are often cured. During the 
application of theſe aſſiſtances, the parts ſhould be at 
times rubbed with hungary-water, ſpirit of lavender, and 
the like, aud defended with a ſtrengthening plaſter of 
oxycroceum, opodeldoc, or the like. Heiſter's Surg. 
part ii. p. 21. 

The part of the liver, out of which the vena cava ariſes, 
is alſo called the g:bbous part. 

G1BB0Us is alſo uſed in reference to the enlightened parts 
of the moon, while ſhe is moving from full to the firſt 
quarter, and from the laſt quarter to full again; for all 
that time the dark part appears horned, or falcated, and 
the light one bunched out, convex, or gibbous. 

Gin nous fiſh, gibboſus piſcis, in Zoology, a name given by 
Mr. Ray to the fiſh called by the Duich kromrugh. It is 
a ſmooth fiſh without ſcales, its belly is white, its fins 
and tail black. It grows to a conſiderable ſize, ſome- 
times to four feet. It is caught all over the Eaſt Indies, 
near the ſea ſhores, and is very firm, and much eſteem- 
ed at table, It has its name from the remarkable riſing 
of its back, which is like that of the pearch, but much 
higher. Ray's Ichthyolog. Append. p. 4+ 

GIBELINS, G1B8LLIiNs, GiBELLING, or GHiBELINS, 
a famous faCtion in Italy, oppoſite to another called the 

Guelphs. | 

The Guelphs and Gibelins ravaged and laid waſte Italy 

for a long ſeries of years : ſo that the hiſtory of that 

country, for the ſpace of three centuries, is only a de- 
tail of their N violences, and mortal wars. 

The Guelphs ſtrenuouſly aſſerting the power of the ſee 

of Rome, as the Gibelins did the emperor's right of 

ſovereignty. 

We have but a very obſcure account of their origin, and 

the reaſon of their names: the generality of authors 

athrm, that they aroſe about the year 1240, upon the 
emperor Frederic the IIds. being excommunicated by 

pope Gregory IX. 

That prince, ſay they, making a tour among the cities 

of Italy, gave the name Gibelins to ſuch as he found 

well affected to him; and that of Guelphs to thoſe who 
adhered to the pope. But as to the reaſon and ſigni fica- 
tion of theſe words, there is a deep ſilence; Gibelin 
might be poſſibly formed of gebieter, imperator : whence 
gebieter iſeh, imperieſe. Of gebieter, the Italians might 
Vor. II. Ns 151. 
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make, by corruption, Cibelin; ſo that ibeling, in this 
light, ſhould be the ſame with Imperialifts, or ſuch as 
followed the emperor's party. | 
By the way, ſome writers maintain, that the two fac- 
tions aroſe ten years before; though till under the ſame 
pope and emperor. | 
Other hiſtorians relat® that Conrad III. marching into 
Italy, in the year 1130, againſt the Neapolitans, Roger, 


count of Naples and Sicily, in order to defend his ſtates, 


called to his aſſiſtance Guelph, duke of Bavaria; and 
that one day, when the two armies were ready to join 
in battle, = Bavarians cried out in high Dutch, Hie, 
Guelph! or, as others ſay, in Flemiſh, hier, Guelph / 
that is here, Guelph / and that the Imperialiſts anſwered 
on their fide, with the words hie, or Hier, Gibelin ! here, 
Gibelin ] calling the emperor by the name of the place 
where he had been bred. 

Hornius refers the names to the war in 1140, between 
Henry the Proud, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, and 
Conrad III. duke of Suabia; the two princes preparing 
to engage near the town of Winſberg, the Bavarians be- 
gan to, cry out Guelph, which was the name of duke 
Henry's brother; and the partiſans of the emperor Mei- 
belingen, which was the name of the place where that 
prince was born and bred, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, 
whoſe ſurname he bore : from which Mieibelingen the 
Italians at length formed Gibelin. 

This account is confirmed by Martin Crufius: Initium 
Gibelinz ¶Mibelinæ d patria Conradi regis) & Welfice 
concertationis. Conrad being of Weibelingen, that word 
ſays Cruſius, gave riſe to gibellingue, and that to gibel.- 
ling, Gibelins, Gibellini. 

Platina, on the other hand, aſſures us, that the name 
Gibelins aroſe from that of à German at Piſtoya; whoſe 
brother, named Guelph, gave likewiſe his name to the 
oppoſite faction: the two brethren, it ſeems, bearing an 
irreconcileable hatred, Others maintain, that the em- 
peror gave the appellation G7b+/;ns to thoſe of his party, 
from the German word gipfel, ſiguifying ridge, or top ; 
becauſe the empire reſted on them, as the raſters ot a 
houſe leans on the ridge, which joins them a-top. 
Karus, a leatued canon of Straſboury, in the lives of the 
emperors of the houſe of Brunſwick is of the ſecond 
opinion above related: iu a battle, ſays he, between 
Welf, or Guelf, and Frederic, the army of the firtt 
crying out, hie, Vel, hie, Melf the ſecond command- 
ed his to cry out he, Gibeling ! hie, Gibeling! the name 
of his birth - place; and the French and Lombards aſking 
the ſignification of thoſe words, they were anſwered, 
that by elf was meant the pope's party; and, by Gi- 
belin, the emperor's. 
Yet others contend, that the word G:belin is only a foft- 
ening of the word giber!in, or gyiber tin; and that it aroſe 
from Guipert, an antipode, {et up by the emperor Hen- 


ry III. in the year 1080. 


Among many other conjectures, Maimbourg, in his 
Hiſt. de la Decad. de PEmp. advances another opinions 
that the two factions, and their names, aroſe — 2 
quarrel between two very ancient and illuſtrious houſes 


on the confines of Germany, that of the Henrys of 


Gibeling, and that of the Guelphs of Adorf. See Ma- 
chiavel. 

It is faid by ſome, that the Gibelins, when driven out 
of Italy long after the year 1229, at which period the 
conteſt between them and the Guelphs ran very high, 
and ſettled at Amſterdam, were the inventors of the 
mercantile praCtice of re-change, or re-exchange, on 
bills of exchange, on account of the damages and charges 
they were put to, and the intereſt of the money of their 
bills proteſted, which had been given to them for the 
effects they had been obliged to leave behind them. 
Anderſon's Hiſt. Commerce, vol. i. p. 110. _ 


GIBET, or G1BBErT, a machine in manner of a gallows, 


whereon notorious criminals, after execution, are hung 
in irons, or chains: as ſpectacles, in terrorem. 
The word in French, gibet, properly denotes what we 
call gali/ows : it is ſuppoſed to come originally from the 
Arabic gibel, mount, elevation of ground; by reaſon g:- 
bits are uſually placed on hills, or eminences. 


GIBLETS, the offals, or entrails of a gooſe; including 


the heart and liver, with the feet, gizzard, &c, 

The word is ſuppoſed to be formed of goblets, from the 
French gobeau, mouthful. 

Giblets make a conſiderable article in cookery : they boil 
giblets, (ſtew giblets, make ragous of giblets, giblet-pics, 
&c. 


GlBUR, a general name given by ſome chemical writers, 


to all medicines drawn by their art from metallic or mi- 
neral ſubſtances. : 


GIDDINESS, the popular name for the diftemper, called 


by phylicians VEkTIGo. 
Giddineſs in horſes is cured by a glyſter and blood-letting, 
9 4 f | to 
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do be repeated after two days moderate exerciſe, Dict. ' 


Ruſt. in voc. 3 
GIFT MEHL, che name given by the German chemiſts 
and metallurgiſts, to the firſt appearance of arſenic, or 
the grey flowers ariſing from the roaſting of cobalt, and 
ſticking to the long wooden fu 
from the furnaces. The lonr of theſe flowers is 
occaſioned by the fmoak of the fuel; and when they are 
afterwards ſublimed in a cloſe veffct, the arfenical flowers 
begin to grow clammy in that part of the veſſel which ie 


laſt made hot by the continuation of the fire, and there | 


form themſelves into a ponderous thick ſublimate. 
Nevertheleſs this fublimate neither runs out, nor gets 
to the bottom of the veſſel when the fire is increaſed. A 
tenacious doughy clammineſs is indeed communicated to 
arſenic by the ; but the fire alone cannot make it 
melt, but reſolves it into a ſmoak, which when it can 
find no way to eſcape, often burſts the veſſels in which 
it is confined. The yellow arſenic, which bas one tenth 
part ſulphur, is by that mixture much more eaſily form- 
ed into a ſolid ſublimate than, the white arſenic alone ; 
but the red arſenic, which contains double that quantity 
of ſulphur, cannot eaſily be formed into a ſublimation 
by aſcent, becauſe of its extreme readineſs to fuſe. The 
beſt way of preparing this is therefore to raiſe it out of a 
retort inthe large and long neck of which it may be con- 
denſed, and thence fall while yet fluid into the receiver. 
Arſenic of this kind may be immediately produced out 
of ſome ſpecies of pyrites without any previous addi- 
tion; or by mixing a ſnlphureous pyrites of the common 
kind with one of the white ones, or with any ather ore 
of arſenic; and by this preceſs there will be ſeparated 
an arſenic either yellow or red, according to the fmaller 


or larger proportion of the ſulphur in the mixture of the 
whole. 


The word gift 
ous meal or flour. 

GIFT, donum, in Law, is a conveyance which paſſeth 
either lands or goods, and is of a larger extent than a 
grant, being applied to things moveable and immove- 
able; yet as to things immoveable, when taken ſtrictly, 
it is applicable only to lands and tenements given in tail; 
but gift and GRANT are often confounded. See DoN A- 
TION. | 
A git may be by deed, by word, or in law: thus, all a 
perſon's goods and chattels, except in ſome fpecial cafes, 
may be given without deed ; though ſuch a g/t is liable 
to ſuſpicion. When ſuch a % is made in ſatisfaction 
of a debt, it ſhould be done before witnefles of credit; 
the goods and chattels ſhould be, at the ſame time, ap- 
praiſed to the full value; and the gift be expreſly made 
in full fatisfaftion of the debt. As to gifts in law; if a 
man be married, all the goods and chattels of his wife 
belong to the huſband : allo, if a perſon be made ExXE- 
CUTOR of a will, by g % in law, all the teſtator's goods 
are his, after paying the teſtator's debts. And as to 
deed of pift, all things that lie in livery, as meſſuages, 
lands, woods, &c, may be given or granted in fee, tor 
life or years, at firit; and be aſſigned over for ever, 
afterwards. Such a deed may be made upon condition; 
and if it be of goods and chattels, the delivery of a fix- 
pence is a goood ſeiſin of the whole. 

GIlG-f/h. See Fisn-gig. | 

GIGANTIC. See G1AxT. 

GIGANLOMACHIA, the battle of the giants againſt the 

fabulous gods of the ancient heathens. 

The word is Greck, yiſarroyeaxie, formed of yizas, N- 
earl; giant; and waxy, combat, of paxouai, pugno, J 
hoht, 

\beveral of the poets have compoſed gigantomachias : that 

Scarron is the fineſt of all his pieces. 

GTG AROS, in Botany, a name given by ſome writers to 


the dracontium. 


mehl, is German, and fignifies poiſon- 


GIGAR TON, the ftone or kernel of a grape or raifin. | 


Agineta obſerves, that grape-ſtones are drying and re- 
{rigerating ; and the ſtones of raiſins, on analyſie, afford 
an acid 1pirit, and empyrcumatic oil, and as ſome ſay, a 
very conliderable quantity of a volatile falt. 

GIGERIZA, a term ulcd by ſome writers, to expreſs che, 
oftals of poultry of any kind, including the inteſtines, 
extremities, and whatever elſe is thrown away before the 
dreſling, Sce GIBLETS, 


GIGG, G1Ga, or Jig, in Mufic and Dancing, a gay, 


britk, ſprightly compoſition, and yet in full meaſure, as 
well as the ailemand, which is more ſerious. 

Menage takes the word to atiſe from the Italian giga, a 
muſical initrument mentioned by Dante. | 
Others ſuppoſe it to be derived Com the Teutonic gieg, 
or gh:ivhe, α fidule, This is a favourite air in molt na- 
tions ot Kurope : its chacaCteriſtic is duple time, mark- 
mit conlilts of two ſtrains, without any de- 
Kei mingie number of bars. | 


nnel, which, they carry | 


GIL 


Gios, among Farriers, ſmall bladders or blit 
inſide of a horſe's lips. 'They muſt be laid 
cleanſed with ſalt and vinegar, 

GIGGE, in the Munufudture of Flax, 

We ; 3 IS 6 
in the earth, where fire is 

over it. | 

 GIGMILLS, a kind of fulling mills, for fulling and bur! 
ing of woollen cloth, prohibited, anno 5 and 6 Ed. V [. 

E. 22. f 

 GIGOT; in the Manege, a branch after the ſorm of a »;. 
get, or leg, is a BRANCH, the lower part of which is 

| round, and called in French gargouille. 

 GILAM-HIO, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed b 

fome authors for a peculiar ſort of the lignum-aloe. 
which is ſoft, whitiſh, and very ſweet-ſcented. : 

GILARUM, in Botany, à name ufed by Marcellus for the 
SERPYLEIUM, 

GILBERFINES, an order of religious, thus called from 

St. Gilbert, of Sempringham, in the county of Lincoln 
who founded the ſame about the year 1148 : the monks 
of which obſerved the rule of St. Auguſtine ; and were 
accounted canons: and the nuns that of St. Benedick. 
The founder of this ordet erected a double monaſtery, or 
rather two different ones, contignons to each other, the 
one for men, the other tor women, but parted by a very 
high wall. 
St. Gilbert himfelf founded thicteen monaſteties of this 
order, viz. four for men alone, and nine for men and 
women together, which had in them ſeven hundred 
brethren, and fifteen hundred ſiſters. At the diffolution 
there were about twenty-five houſes of this order in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

GILD, or Gu, originally ſignifies a fraternity, or com- 

any. 

The word tis formed from the Saxon gilllan, to pay, be- 
cauſe every man was gi/dare, i. e to pay ſomething to- 
wards the charge and ſupport of the company. Hence 
alſo our Guildhall, q. d. the hall of the ſociety or fra- 
ternity, where they meet, and make orders and laws 

among themſelves. 
The origin of gs, or guilds, is thus related: it being 
| a law among the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen 
years old ſhould 6nd ſureties to keep the peace, or be 
committed; certain neighbours, conſiſting of ten fami- 
hes, entered into an aſſociation, and became bound for 
each other, either to produce him who committed an 

. offence, or to make ſatisfaction to the injuied party : 

that they might the better do this, they raiſed a ſum of 
money among themſelves, which they put into a common 
ſtock ; and when one of their pledges had committed an 
offence, and was fled, then the other nine made ſatiſ- 
faction out of this ſtock, by payment of money, accord- 
ing to the offence. ; | 
Becauſe this aſſociation conſiſted of ten families, it was 
called a decennary: and from hence came out later kinds, 
of fraternities. 
But, as to the preciſe time when theſe guilds had their 
origin in England, there is nothing of certainty to be 
found; ſince they were in uſe long beſore any formal li- 
cence was granted them for ſuch meetings. 
It ſcems to have been about the cloſe of the eleventh 
century, fays Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Commerce, 
vol. i. p. 70, that merchant- gui lils, or fraternitics, which 
were afterwards ſtyled corporations, came firſt into ge- 
neral uſe in many parts of Europe. Mr. Madox, in bis 
Firma Burgi, chap. i. $ 9. thinks, they were bardly 
known to our Saxon progenitors, and that they might 
be probably brought into England by the Normans ; al» 
though they do not ſeem to have been very numerous in 
thoſe days. The French and Normans might probably 
borrow them from the free cities of Italy, where trade 
and manufactures were much earlier propagated, and 
where poſſibly ſuch communities were firſt in uie. 

Sce City. ; 

La ward the Third, in the fourteenth year of his reign, 

granted licence to the men of Coventry, to etect a mer- 

chant's gild and fraternity, of brethren and ſiſters, with 

a maſter, or warden; and that they might foued chant- 

ries, beſtow alms, do other works of piety, and conſti- 

} ture ordinances touching the ſame. 1 
So Henry the Fourth, in his reign, granted a licence to 
found a gild of the Holy Croſs, at Stratford upon Avon, 

GiLD, in the royal boroughs of Scotland, is ſtill uſed 
for a company of merchants, who are freemen of the 
borough. | : 

Every royal borough bas a dean of gild, who is the next 
magiſtrate below the bailiff. He judges of controver- 
Ges among men concerning trade; diſputes between m. 
habitants touching buildings, lights, watercourſes, and 
other nuiſances ; calls courts, at which his brethren 0 
the'gild are bound to attend: manages the common ſtoc 

of the gild; and amerces, and collects fines. 5 


ers on the 
open, and 


or alum- water. 


| denotes a hole mad 
matle to dry the flax laid 
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G1LD, or GELD, according to Camden, alſo ſignifies 2 


tribute, or tax. See GELD. 

Gil.D, according to Crompton, alſo ſignifies an amerce- 
ment. As in foot- geld, which he interprets a preſtation 
within the foreſt. 3 
Hence, to be quit of all manner of g:/d, is to be diſ- 
charged of all manner of preſtations to be made for 

athering ſheaves of corn, lamb, and wool, to the uſe 
of forelters. : 

Gino, or GELD, is alſo uſed among our ancient writers 


for a compenſation, or mulct, for a fault committed. | 


See UNGELD. : 
Hence, weregeld is the price of a man; geld is the 
rice of cattle : angeld, the ſingle value of a thing z twi- 

geld, the double value, &c. 5 
There are divers other words which end with geld, and 
ſhew the ſeveral kinds of payments; as danegeld, vade- 
geld, ſenegeld, horngeld, ſotgeld, peni geld, &c. which fee. 

GiLD, or GUILD rents, are rents payable to the crown by 
any gi/d, or fraternity ; or ſuch rents as formerly be- 
longed to religious gild, and came to the crown at the 
general an being ordered for ſale by the ſtat. 
22 Car. II. 

GILDABLE, or GELDABLE, denotes a perſon tributary, 
that is, liable to Pay tax, or tribute. 
Camden dividing Suffolk into three parts, calls the firſt 


gildable, becauſe liable to tax: from which the two other | 


parts were exempt, becauſe eccleſiæ donatz. 

G1LDABLE is alſo explained in an ancient MS. to be that 
land or lordſhip which is /ub diſtrictione curiæ vicecom. 

GILDER. See GuiLDEtR., 

GILDHALDA Teutonicorum was uſed for the fraternity 

of Eaſtetling merchants in London; called alſo the 
$STILLYARD. 

GILD-HALL, q. d. Gi/de aula, the chief hall in the city 
of London. See Gu tr. D-hall. 

GILD-MERCHANT, gilda mercatoria, was a certain pri- 
vilege, or liberty, granted to merchants, whereby they 
were enabled, among other things, to hold certain pleas 
of land within their own precincts. 

King John granted gi/dam mercator iam to the burgeſſes of 
Nottingham, 

GILDING, or GvuiLDiNG, the art, or act, of 9 
or covering certain ſubſtances witch gold, either in leaf, 
or in amalgam with quickſilver. | 
'The art of gi/ding was not unknown among the ancients, 
though it never arrived among them at the perfection to 
which the moderns have carried it. 

Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt gi/ding ſeen at Rome, was 
aſter the deſtruQion of Carthage, under the cenſorſhip 
of Lucius Mummius, when they began to g:/4 the ciel- 
ings of their temples and palaces; the Capitol being the 
firſt place on which this enrichment was beltowed, But 
he adds, that luxury advanced on them ſo haſtily, that 
in a little time you might ſee all, even private and poor 
rſons, gild the very walls, vaults, &c. of their houſes. 
We need not doubt but that they had the ſame method 
with us, of beating gold, and reducing it into leaves; 
though, it ſhould ſeem, they did not carry it to the ſame 
height ; if it be true, which Pliny relates, that they on- 
ly made ſeven hundred and fifty leaves four fingers ſquare 
of a whole oance. Indeed he adds, that they could 
make more; that the thickeſt were called rade Pre- 
ne/tinz, on account of a ſtatue of the goddeſs Fortune at 
Prznelte, gilt with ſuch leaves; and that the thinner 
fort were called bra quaſtorie. 
The modern gilders alſo make uſe of gold leaves of 
divers thickneſſes: but there are ſome to fine, that a 
thouſand do not weigh above four of five drachms. The 
thickeſt leaves are uſed for gi/ding on iron, and other 
metals: and the thinneſt on wood. But we have another 
advantage above the ancients, in the manner of uſing 
and applying the gold: the ſecret of painting in oil, diſ- 
covered of late ages, furniſhes us with means of g:/ding 
works that ſhall endure all the injuries of time and wea- 
ther, which to the ancients was impraCticable, They 
had no way to lay the gold on bodies that would not en- 
dure the fire but with whites of eggs, or ſize; neither 
of which will endure the water: ſo that they could only 
g:1d ſuch places as were ſheltered from the moiſture of 
the weather. 
The Greeks called the compoſition on which they applied 
their actes on wood, leucophæum, or /eucophorum; which 
is deſcribed as a fort of glutinous compound earth, 
ſerving, in all probability, to make the gold (tick, and 
bear poliſhing. But the particulars of this earth, its 
colour, ingredients, &c. the antiquaries and naturaliſts 
are not agreed upon. 
Lhere are ſeveral methods of gi/ding in uſe among us: 
Viz. gilding on an oily /ize; eil2ing on a water xc; gild- 


ing by the fire, which is peculiar to metals; gi/ding of 
books, &c, | 
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Method of GI DIN in eil, or an oily fize, The baſis, of 
matter, whereon the gold is applied, in this method, 
according to M. Felibien, is the remains of colours found 
ſettled to the bottom of the pots wherein the painters 
waſh their pencils, this matter, which is very viſcid, 
they firſt grind; then paſs it through a linen cloth; and 
thus lay it with a pencil on the matter to be gilt, after 
having firſt waſhed it once or twice over with ſize; and, 
if it be wood, with ſome white paint. 

But however this method may obtain in France, the 
Engliſh gi/ders, in lieu hereof, generally make uſe of a 
gold ſize, made of yellow oker, ground fine with water, 
and laid to dry, on a chalk-Hong; and then ground up 
with a due proportion of fat drying oil, to give it the 
body or degree of ſtiffneſs required. 
Linſeed oil may be prepared for this purpoſe, by putting 
ſuch a quantity of it into a broad veſſel as may cover the 
bottom about an inch deep; and adding to it as much 
water as will riſe fix inches or more above the bottom. 
Let the veſſel be expoſed to the ſun and rain, and the 
contents be occaſionally ſtirred for five or ſix weeks, till 
the oil appear of the conſiſtence of treacle. Then ſepa- 
rate the oil from the water, and place it in a long bottle 
or ſeparating funnel uſed by the chemiſts, in ſuch heat 
as will render it perfeQly fluid ; pour off the clear part, 
and ſtrain the remainder through a funnel, and the 
whole will be fit for uſe. 'The water helps to clear and 
bleach the oil, and improve it in other reſpets. 
If the piece to be gilded has not already had a coat of 
oil paint, prime it with the above compoſition, to which 
a ſmall portion of vermillion may be added. When the 
priming is dry, the next operation is ſizing the work ; 
which may be done by laying the above ſize on the fat 
oil, mixed with the japanner's GoLD /ize, thinly over 
the work to be gilt, by means of a bruſh, or a large pen- 
cil, But care ould be taken, that the bruſh or pencil 
be made to paſs into all the cavities and projecting parts; 
if the ſubject be carved. When great perſection is re- 
quired, the work ſhould be (ized a ſecond time; and ſome 
add a third ſizing. 
When the work is almoſt dry, but while yet unctuous 
enough ro catch and retain the goid, the workmen 
ſpread their gold leaves thereon, eithet whole or cut in 
jeces. 

o take up and apply the leaves, they make uſe of a 
piece of fine, ſoft, well-carded cotton; or of a pallet for 
the purpoſe; or barely the knife, wherewith the leaves 
were cut, according to the parts of the work they are to 
gild, or the breadth of the gold to be applied. 

In proportion as the gold is laid, they preſs it down. 
ſmooth with a bunch of cotton, a hair's foot, or ſquirre!'s 

tail, to make it ſtick, and, as it were, incorporate with 

the ground: and with the ſame hare's foot, or a camel's 

hair pencil; they mend any cracks that may happen 

therein, after the ſame manner as will be bereafter 

ſhewn in Mater-Git DING. 

The ſquirrel's tail uſed in gilding is cut ſhort, and ſome- 

times ſpread in the fan-faſhion, by means of a piece of 

wood formed like a pencil-{tick, but broad at both ends, 

and ſplit to receive the tail; but it will equally ſerve in 
its own form, when the hair is cut to a proper length. 

The cotton alſo ſhould be formed into a ball, by tying it 
up in a piece of fine linen rag ; for if it be uſed without 
the rag, the fibres adhere to the gold ſize, and embarraſs 

the work. Small pieces of the gold leaf may be applied 
to thoſe parts of the work, which the ſquirrel's tail and 

cotton cannot reach, by the point of a fitch pencil, fir{t 
breathed upon, and thus conveyed to their proper place. 
When the whole of the work is covered and dry, it may 

be bruſhed over with a camel's-hair pencil, or ſoſt hog's- 
hair bruſh, to take off from it all looſe parts of the 

old, 

his ſort of gi is chiefly uſed for domes, and the 
rooſs of churches, courts, banqueting-houſes, &c. and 
for figures of plaſter, lead, &c. that are to {tand expoſed 
to the weather, 

Method of GILDING on a water /ize. Water gi/ding, ot 
burniſh gi/ding, is not performed without more appa- 
ratus; nor is it uſed ſo frequently, nor on ſuch large 
works as the former: wooden works, aud thoſe of ſtucco, 
are almoſt the only ones gilt in this way; which, beſides, 
muſt be ſheltered from the weather. The ſize made utc 
of for gilding, is to be made of ſhreds, &c, of parch- 
ment, or gloves, boiled in water, in the proportion ot 
about a pound of the ſhreds to fix quarts of water, to 
the conliſtence of a jelly, and then ſtrained through 
flannel while hot. 

If it be wood that is to be gilt, thoſe parts that admit of 
it being firſt well rubbed with fiſh-(kin, and then with 
Dutch ruthes, it is primed with the above ſize, mixed 
with as much whiting as will give it a tolerable body of 
colour; and this mixture is made by melting the ze, 
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und ſtrewing the powdered whiting into it gradually, and 
well ſtirring them together. For this whiting, ſome uſe 
plaſter of Paris, well beaten and fifted ; others Spaniſh 
white, or ceruſs, &c. It is laid on with a ſtiff bruſh, 
and oftener or ſeldomer repeated, according to the na- 
ture of the work: for pieces of ſculpture, ſeven or eight 
lays ſuffice ; for flat, or ſmooth works, they uſe ten or 
twelve. In the latter caſe they are applied by drawing 
the bruſh or pencil over the work: in the former, by 
dabbing it ſmartly on, that the ſize may enter all the 
dents of the carving. 
After the laſt coat is laid on, and before it be quite dry, 
a bruſh pencil, dipped in water, ſhould be paſſed over 
the whole, to ſmooth it, and take away any inequalities 
that may have been formed; and when it is dry, the 
parts that admit of it ſhould be again bruſhed over till 
they are perfectly even. The work ſhould then be re- 
paired, by freeing all the cavities from the priming ; 
after which a water poliſh ſhould be given to the parts 
deſigned to be burniſhed, by rubbing them gently with 
a fine linen rag moiſtened with water. 
'The white thus finiſhed, they proceed to yellow it, ob- 
ſerving, that, if it be a piece of ſculpture in relievo, 
they always firſt touch up and repair the ſeveral parts, 
which the white ground may have disfigured, with little 
iron inſtruments, as gravers, chiſſels, gouges, &c. 
The yellow which Ge uſe is only common oker wel! 
ground and ſifted, and thus mixed up with the fize uſed 
for the white, only weaker by one half. This colour is 
laid on hot, and in works of ſculpture it ſerves to ſupply 
the place of gold, which frequently cannot be carried 
into all the cavities and dentings of foliages and other 
ornaments. 
Over this yellow, which is now often omitted, is applied 
a lay, which is to ferve for the ground whereon the 
gold is to be immediately laid: for the preparation of 
which ſee Gol D ee. The ingredients being all ground 
together with warm fize, mixed with two thirds of wa- 
ter, they apply two or three lays of the compoſition upon 
the yellow, each after the other is dried, taking care not 
to put any in the ſmall cavities of the work, to hide the 
208: Some add a little vermillion to the gi/4ing ſize. 
The bruſh uſed in this application is to be ſoft; and 
when the matter is well dried, they go over it with a 
ſtronger bruſh or Toft cloth, to rub it down, and take off 
the little prominent grains, and thus facilitate the bur- 
niſhing of the gold. 
In order to proceed to gila, they muſt have three ſorts of 
pencils ; one to wet, another to touch up and amend, 
and a third to flatten : there is alſo required a cuſhion, 
to ſpread the gold leaves on wlicn taken out of the book; 
a knife to cut them; and a hare's foot, or ſquirrel's tail, 
fitted with a handle, or elſe a piece of cotton, to take 
them up, ditect, and apply them. 
They begin with the wetting pencils, by which they 
moiſten the layer laſt laid on with water, that it may the 
better receive and retain the gold : the leaves are then 
Jaid on the cuſhion, and taken up, if whole, with the 
ſquirrel's tail; if in pieces, with the other inſtrument, 


or even the knife with which they are cut, and laid and | 


fpread gently on the parts of the work before moiſtened. 
hen the leaves happen to crack or break in laying on, 
they make up the breaches with little pieces of leaf taken 
up on the repairing pencil; and with the ſame pencil, 
or another ſomewhat bigger, they ſmooth the whole; 
preſling the gold into the dents, where it could not ſo 
well be carried with the ſquirrel's tail. 
The work being thus far gilt, when dry, and fit for the 
purpoſe, which it will uſually be in about twenty-four 
hours, remains, either to be burniſhed, or matted. 
To burnilh it, is to ſmooth and poliſh it with a burniſher, 
which is uſually a dog's or woolf's tooth, or a blood- 
ſtone, an agat, or a pebble, or ſomething elſe very 
ſmooth, fitted in a handle for that purpoſe. 
To mat, is to give it a light lick in the places not bur- 
niſhed, with a pencil dipped in ſize, wherein a little ver- 
million ſometimes has been mixed. This helps to pre- 
terve it, and prevent its flawing, when handled. 
Some recommend for this purpoſe red lead, with a little 
vermillion ground with the white of an egg ; but yellow 
oker, or Dutch pink, with red lead, would better an- 
ſwer the end; or the terra di Sienna, very ſlightly burnt, 
or mixed with a little red lead, would have a much bet- 
ter effect, and be more durable than any other mixture 
ſo near the colour of gold in ſhade. Ifinglafs Gze will 
likewife ſupply the place of the whites of eggs. This 


operation of matting ſuperſedes the neceſſity of yellow- | 


ing, which is intended to give the appearance of gi/ding 
to the deeper and obſcure parts of the carving where the 
gold cannot, nor is thought neceflary to be laid on. 

The laſt thing is to apply a vermeil, or lacker, in all the 
little lines and cavities ; and to ſtop and amend any lit- 
. tle faults with ſhell-gold, 


GIL 


The compoſition bete called vermeil, is made of gum 
gutta, vermillion, and a little of ſome ruddy brown co. 
our, ground together, with Venice varniſh, and oil of 
turpentine. Some gilders in lien hereof, content them. 
_— with fine lacca, or dragons blood, with gum- 
Sometimes, inſtead of burniſhing the pold, the i 
the ground or compoſition laid — laſt before it por pron 
tent themfelves afterwards to waſh the part over with 
ſize, This method is chiefly praQtiſed for the hands, 
face, and other nudities allies 3 which, by this means 
do not appear fo very brilliant as the parts burniſhed ; 
though much more fo than the parts perfectiy flat, * 
matted. 
To gild a work, and yet preſerve white grounds, the 
uſe to apply a layer of Spaniſh white mink with a weak 
fiſh-glue, on all the parts of the ground whereon the 
yellow, or the layer next under the gold, might tun. 

G11.DING, japanners, is performed by means of gold pow- 
der, or imitations of it, cemented to the ground by a 
kind of gold ſize; for the metbod of preparing which, 
ſee Gol De. This kind of g:/ding may be practiſed 
on almoſt any ſubſtance whatever, whether wood, me- 
tal, leather, or paper nor is there any preparation ne- 
ceſſary, beſides making the ſurface on which the fze is 
to be laid, even, and perfectly clean. Then ſpread the 
japanner's ſize, mixed with a due proportion of oil of 
turpentine and vermillion, with a bruſh over the work, is 
the whole ſurface is to be gilt; or draw with it by 
means. of a pencil, the proper figure deſired, avoiding 
carefully any other parts; when it is almoſt dry, ſo as to 
be capable, by its clamminefs, of receiving the gold, dip 
a piece of walh-leather wrapped round the finger in the 
gold powder, deſcribed under hell GoLD, and rub it 
lightly over the ſized work; or ſpread the powder with 
a ſoft camel's hair-pencil ; and with a camels Lair bruſh 
clear away the looſe powder, after the pilded ſurface is 
dry. When lrai-gold is uſed, the method of ſizing muſt 
be the ſame as for the powders; but great care is neceſ- 

_ (ary in laying them on, while the ſize is in a proper ſtate - 

of drynels. 
There is a fa//e kind of gilding, in which a colour of gold 
is given by painting and varniſhes, without employing 
gold. Thus a very fine golden colour is given to brats 
and to filver, by applying on theſe metals a gold. co- 
loured varniſh, which, being tranſparent, ſhews il the 
brilliancy of the metals underneath. Many ornaments 
of braſs are varniſhed in this manner, which is called 
gold lacquering, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are 
really gilt. Silver leaves thus varniſhed are put upon lea- 
ther, which is then called gilt leather ; and many pic- 
ture frames have no other than this counterfeit gi/ding, 
which may be diſcovered by waſhing it with a little rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine; for the ſpirit will diffolve the var- 
niſh, and leave the filver leaf of its own whiteneſs. For 
plain picture · frames, thick tin-foil may be uſed inſtead 
of ſilver; the tin-leaf fixed on with glue is to be bur- 
niſhed, then poliſhed with emery and a fine linen cloth, 
and aſterwards with putty applied in the ſame manner; 
being then lacquered oves with the varniſh five or fix 
times, it looks like burniſhed gold. See LAcap RING. 
Among the falſe gildivgs may alſo be reckoned thoſe 
which are made with thin leaves of copper or braſs, 
called Dutch leaf. In this manner are made all the kinds 
of what is called gilt paper. See G1LDING of paper. 

| GIL DING of books. See Book-binding, and G1LDING of 

aper. 

Gt ** ING en china-ware, The gold is very much valued on 
china-ware, and would be much more ſo, were it not 
that it is very liable to looſe its luſtre, and to rub off, The 
Chineſe have at preſent a method of preventing both 
theſe accidents in a great meaſure, by means of a ſort of 
poliſhing, which they give it after it is laid on. They 
prepare for this purpoſe a fine piece of agate, which they 
poliſh on one ſurface in as perfect a manner as poſſible. 
With this they rub over the gold as it lies on the porce- 
lain ſeveral times, when it firft comes from the baking. 
This gives the gold a luſtre which it would not otherwiſe 
have, and fixes it down to the ware in fuch a manner, 
that it cannot eaſily be got off. The principal miſehief 
that gold thus laid on is ſubject to, is the tarniſhing, 01 
growing dull; this is remedied by the ſame ſort of means. 
They wet the veſſel upon which they would revive the 
luſtre of the gold, in common clean water; and while ic 
is wet, they rub it with the ſame poliſhed agate, adding 

| 2 little fair water at times to keep it moiſt. If the gold 

has not been well laid on at firſt, this may poſſibly raiſe 
it or take it off in ſome places; but if it was originally 
put on with the help of this ſlone, as all the gold on por” 
eclain now is, the rubbing it with it a fecond time never 
gives it any ſcratches, but recovers its priſtine loſtre and 
beauty. It muſt be obſerved, that the robbing with this 


— 
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ſtone muſt be all done one way, both in the firſt * 
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and in the brightening of it up afterwards. 

88 as a e us as well as the Chineſe, 
not only to recover the beauty of our tarniſhed pilt china- 
ware, but alſo to lay gold upon fome of our home ma- 
nuſactures of this kind. Obſerv. ſur les Coutumes de 
Asie. See PORCELAIN. 1 
Gu pixd en enamel and glaſs is performed by burning or 
annealing, i. e by producing a coheſion of the gold with 
the glaſs or enamel, by the intermediation of a flux, or 
by producing the like effect without any In both theſe 
methods, the gold is made to adhere to the enamel or 
glaſs, in conſequence of the fuſion or approach to that 
ſtate, either of the flux uſed, or of the body of the ena- 
mel or glaſs itſelf, by which the gold is cemented to ſuch 
body. The flux, when any is uſed, may be either ſim- 
ple glaſs of borax, or any of the preparations of FLUXES 
powdered ;z and the gold is uſed, either in the form of 
leaf GOLD, Or in that of powder made mechanically, or 
by precipitation. See GoLD powder. When leaf gold 
is employed without any flux, the enamel or glaſs may 
be moiſtened with a very weak ſolution of gum arabic, 
and again dried. After being thus prepared, it ſhould be 
breathed upon till it becomes a little adhefive or ſticky, 
and then laid upon a ſufficient number of leaves of gold; 
when the gold is thus united to the enamel or glaſs by 
the cementing quality of the gum arabic, the work 1s 
ready for burning. If a flux be uſed, it thould be finely 
levigated, tempered with a very weak ſolution of gum 
arabic, and very thinly ſpread on the part of the work to 
be gilded z and when the gum water is almoſt dry, the 
leaf gold ſhould be laid on the part thus prepared tor it, 
which is chen an a ſtate proper for burning. In the pre- 
ſent practice, the aurum fulminant, or precipitation of 
gold by alkaline ſalts, is made by thoſe who gild glaſs in 
the greateſt perfection - and the volatile alkali is employ- 
ed ſor the precipitation by the chemiſt, who prepares it 
for this purpoſe. But when this kind of precipitate is 
choſen, the ule of any flux muſt be avoided, and a very 
conſiderable degree of heat applieti. The manner of 
uling the precipitate powders of gold, the aurum fulmi- 
ans excepted, as well as the leaf gold, may be varied, by 
adding to it or omitting any flux; but in what way ſo- 
ever the powder is uſed, it is to be tempered with the 
oil of ſpike, and worked as the ENAMEL colours; and 
me quantity of flux, when any is uſed, may be a third of 
the weight of the gold. In caſes where the glaſs is very 
hard, or where the opportunity of a ſtrong heat cannot 
be conveniently obtained, the expedient of uſing a flux 
in the following manner may be adopted with great ad- 
vantage. Grind glaſs of borax to a fine powder; and, 
having tempered it with oil of ſpike, lay it on the glaſs 
where the gilding is to be made; then burn the glaſs with 
a degree of heat, that will cauſe the borax to run; and 
when it is cold, apply the precipitate or leaf gold, and 
burn it again, as in other caſes. After the work is burnt, 
if it be intended to be burniſhed, a proper luſtre may be 
give to it, by rubbing the gilded part with a dog's tooth, 
or with a fine agate, or iron burniſhers. Handmaid to 
the Arts, vol. i. p. 374, &c. See Ruby GLass. 
Drinking glaſſes, with gilt edges, have been much ad- 
mired in this country; the belt of theſe are brought from 
Germany; thoſe that are made in England, though equal 
in beauty to the foreign, being greatly inferior in the du- 
r:bility of the gi/ding. Dr. Lewis made ſeveral experi- 
ments with a view of diſcovering this art; from which 
he concludes, that the gold is cemented to them by 
means of an intervening matter, which will adhere to 
glaſs fo as not cafily to be rubbed off. He tried maſtich, 
an other refinous bodies rubbed warm on the glaſs, and 
{ſeveral ſpirituous varniſhes; but none of theſe were found 
to aghere ſuſhciently to the glaſs. He recommends to 
the trial of the artiits in this way the harder oil varnithes 
and glaſſes have been ſince prepared in England, pro- 
bably on the principles which he has pointed out, with 
as durable gi/ding as thoſe brought from Bohemia and 
Thuringia, 

M. Zeigler, in a German tranſlation of the Commercium 
Philoſophico-Technicum, deſcribes a varniſh for this 
purpole, with the method of uſing it, which appeared 

rom his experiments to be the beſt. This varniſh is pre- 
pared by boiling fine tranſparent amber, reduced to pow- 
der, in a brals veſſel, to the cover of which a valve is 
fitted, with as much drying oil as will juſt cover it; and 
by diluting the above folution with four or five times its 
quantity of oil of turpentine. Ihis varniſh may be made 
to dry ſooner, and acquires greater firmneſs, by grind- 
ng it with a little white lead, or rather with a mixture 
of white lead and minium. It is to be applied very thin 
en the glaſs, and the gold leaf laid lightly on the var- 
nilhed part ; when the varniſh is thoroughly hardened, 
the gold may be burniſhed, by laying a piece of ſmooth 


paper between the tooth or ſteel burniſher, and the gold. 
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This gi//ing, M. Zeigler obſerves, is durable, and of a 
fine luſtre. Com. Phil. Techn. p. 65, and 614. 

G11.DING of figures and letters on paper, and for the embel- 

liſhments of manuſcripts, is performed with H , 
tempered with gum-Water ; or the characters may be 
drawn with a milky ſolution of gum mmoniacum made 
in water, and gold leaf applied upon them when almoſt 
dry; or if all or any part of them is become quite dry, 
they may be again ſufficiently moiſtencd for receiving the 
gold by breathing on them. Letters raiſed from the ſur- 
face of paper or parckment, in the manner of emboſſed 
work, ſuch as are ſeen on ancient manuſcripts, may be 
formed either by friction on a proper body with a folid 
piece of gold, or by leat gold. Ihe former method is 
practiſed by tempering pulverized cryſtal with ſtrong 
gum water, and with this paſte forming the letters; when 
they are dry, they are rubbed with a piece of ſolid gold, 
as in poliſhing, and the letters will appear as if gilt with 
burnithed gold. Thie letters are formed with an emboſied 
figure, either of the ſeparate letters, or of whole words, 
cut in ſteel ; and each letter of theſe ſtamps, when they 
are uſed, is anointed evenly with a ſeather dipt in oil. 
Then fill theſe concave letters with the above paſte, and 
ſtrike the ſtamps in a perpendicular direction on the pa- 
per or vellum, laid over ſome ſheets of paper. 
When the emboſſed letters are formed with leaf cold, 
the following, or a fimilar compoſition, muſt be uſed. 
Thicken beaten whites of eggs with as much vermilion 
as is neceſſary to give them the conſiſtence ef paſte ; uſe 
the ſtamps as before; and when the letters are dry, 
moiſten them by a ſmall pencil with flrong gum water ;; 
and when this is almoſt dry, corer the letters with leaf 
gold, preſſing it cloſe to every part of them with cotton 
or ſoft leather; after the gi/ding is dry, poliſh it with 
proper burniſhers. Com. Phil. 'Fechn. p. 64. and Hand- 
maid to the Arts, p. 450, &c. 

G1L DING of live fiſi, as craw-fiſh, carps, & c. may be per- 
ſormed without injuring the fiſh, by means of a cement, 
which Mr. Hooke, in his poſthumous papers, directs to 
be prepared in the following manner : put ſome Burgundy 
pitch into a new earthen pot, and warm the veſſel till it 
receives fo much of the pitch as will ſtick round it; then 
ſtrew ſome finely powdered amber over the pitch when 
growing cold ; add a mixture of three pounds of linſeed 
oil, and one of oil of turpentine ; cover the veſſel, and 
boil the contained ingredients over a gentle fire; grind 
the mixture as it is wanted, with ſo much pumice-ſtone 
in fine powder as will reduce it to the confiſtence of paint. 
When the fiſh has been wiped dry, this mixture is 1j;ead 
upon it, and the gold leaf laid over it, and gently prefied 
down: after which, the fiſh may be immediately put into 
water, and the cement will harden, and be in no danger 
of falling off. ; 

G1LDING en /cathcr., See LaAcQUERING. 

GILDING ef metals may be done by cleaning the ſurface of 
the metal, and applying gold leaves to it, which, by 
means of rubbing with a poliſhed blood-ſtone, and a cer- 
tain degree of heat, are made to adhere perfectly well. 
In this manner ſilver leaf is fixed and burniſhed upon 
braſs, in making French plate; and ſometimes alſo gold 
leaf is burniſhed upon copper and upon iron. Some me- 
tals, and particularly filver, may be gilt in the following 
manner: dip pieces of linen in the folvtion of gold by 
aqua regia, and then burn them to aſhes; rub theſe aſhes 
on the ſurface of the ſilver, well cleaned from any unc- 
tuous matter, with a wet linen rag, and the particles of 
gold contained in them will thus be applicd to the ſilver, 
and adhere to it, without the application of hegt, or in- 
tervention of any other body. Burniſh the with a 
blood-itone, till it acquires the colour of gold} Moit 
gilt ornaments on fans, ſnuff- boxes, and other toys of 
much ſhow and little value, are nothing but ſilver pilt in 
this manner. See Afcthed of GiLDbixNG metals by the 

Fee 

6 on paper, parehment, and gellum. There are va- 
rious methods uſed for this purpoſe, according to the ſe- 
veral ends which the gi is deſigned to anſwer. But 
for the molt part ſize, propertly fo called, and gum wa- 
ter, are uſed as the cements, and the powders are more 
generally employed than the leaf gold. See the three 
firſt articles in GIL DISG. 

The g:/4ing proper to be uſed with water colours may be 
cither with the leaf gold or powder: the leaf gold may 
be laid on the deſigned ground by means either of gum 
water, or iſinglaſs ſize; obſerving, that the gum water 
or ſize be of the weaker kind, and laid ſparingly on the 
ground, and that proper time be allowed for it to be dry; 
and then the gold is applied to it, as in the articles above 
cited; and it may be poliſhed, if neceſſary, by the dog's 
tooth, or other kind of burniſher. In g larger fur, 
ſaces, it will be found uſeful to colour the ground with 
the gall-ſtone; and when colours are to be laid on the. 


9B gilding 


GiLpi xd on thread and wire. 


$:1ding, the gall of any beaſt bruſhed over the gold will 
adapt it for receiving the colours. When the gold pow- 
ders are uſed along with paintings in water colours, they 
are previouſly formed into /ell-GoLD. The gilding pro- 
per for the coloured paper uſed in binding books, and 
for other ſuch purpoſes, is performed much in the ſame 


manner; only, that the gum water and ſize may be much 
ſtronger, and that they are generally conveyed to the 


ground by means of a wooden plate or print, or by an | 


engraved roller, which make an impreſſion of the 'in- 
tended figure or deſign. In this kind of gilding, the ja- 
panners gold ſize may be alſo commodiouſly employed; 
and this ſhould be always uſed when the emboſſed ap- 
pearance is wanted in the greateſt degree; and for this 
purpoſe it ſhould be thickened with yellow oker, mixed 
with as much red lead as the proper working of the print 
will admit. Inſtead of the genuine leaf gold, or gold 
powder, the German powder, formed of the leaves called 
Dutch gold, is commonly uſed in this kind of gilding. 
The edges of books or paper are gilt in the manner di- 
rected under the article Book-binding. The cement to 
be uſed for this purpoſe may be ſtrong gum- water, iſin- 
glaſs ſize, or glover's ſize ; or iſinglaſs melted, with the 
addition of ſome common proof ſpirit of wine, and a 
ſixth part of honey or ſugar-candy, to which thould be 
added a third part of bole armoniac. Or the following 
compoſition may be ufed: mix equal parts of bole armo- 
niac and ſugar-candy, well powdered with the whites of 
eggs beaten to an, oily conſiſtence. 

See Gor D=thread, and 
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Method of Git. DIN metals, or of gilding by the fire. There 
are two ways of gi/ding by fire; viz. that with liquid 
gold, and that with leaf gold. 

"The firit is performed with gold amalgamated with mer- 
cury, in the proportion of about fix or eight parts of mer- 
cury to one of gold. | 

In order to this operation, they heat a crucible red-hot, 


See the three firſt articles in GiL p- 


then put the gold and mercury in it, and ſtir them gently 
about, till the gold be found melted and incorporated 
into a maſs with the mercury. See AMALGAMATION 
of gold. They then cleanſe it by grinding it in a glaſs, 
ſtone, or wooden mortar, with ſome common ſalt and 
Water, and occaſionally renewing the water, till the 
amalgam ceaſes to diſcolour it, and appears of a pure vi- 
vid brightneſs. From the maſs they ſeparate the mer- 
cury not united therewith, by ſqueezing it between the 
fingers through a piece of ſhamoy ſkin, or a linen cloth. 
'To prepare the metal to receive this amalgam, they ſcrub 
it with a wire-bruth, and wet it with water or beer; con- 
tinuing to rub and wet it till all the foulneſs which might 
hinder the cloſe union of the metals be removed ; which 
done, to quicken the work farther, they rub a mixture 
of quickſilver and aqua fortis over it; the aqua fortis 
ſerving not only to cleante the ſurface of the metal from 
any rult or tarniſh it may have acquired, but alſo to fa- 
cilitate the application of the amalgam to its ſurface, by 
diſſolving part of the mercury of the amalgam ; and be- 
ſides, when this ſolution is applied to the copper, this 
latter metal having a ſtronger diſpoſition to unite with 
the nitrous acid than the mercury has, precipitates the 
mercury upon its furface. 

They proceed now to apply the amalgam of gold, in or- 
der to which they uſe a little knife, or a bruſh made of 
braſs wire for the purpoſe; with which they ſpread or 
overlay the whole work, as evenly as may be, being care- 
ful to * no part. Then giving the work a gentle heat 

before the fire, with the hair-bruſh they dab and ſpread 
the amalgam farther and evener on it. 

Thus far advanced, the metal is ſet over the ſire, upon a! 
grate, or in a ſort of cage, under which is a pan of cha- 
coal, yielding a heat juſt ſuthcient for evaporating the 
mercury; by which means the mercury is raiſed in fumes, 
and leaves the gold alone adhering to the work: in pro— 
portion as the mercury, evaporating and flying off, diſ- 
covers places where gold is wanting, they take care: to 
ſupply them, by adding new pieces of amalgam with the 
knife or bruſh. 
If a thicker g://4iz7 be required than can reſult from ſo 

much of the amalgam as is applied at once, the metal, 
aſter the firſt quantity has left its gold fixed on the ſur- 
face, is rubbed afreſh with the mixture of mercury and | 
aqua fortis, and more of the amalgam ſpread upon it. 
After the evaporation of the mercury from this, another 
quantity may be applied in the ſame manner. When the 
mercury is evaporated, fo that the ſurface becomes uni- 
formly of a pale yellow colour, the metal is made to un- 
dergo other operations, by which its colour and luſtre arc 
heightened. For this purpoſe, it is firſt rubbed with a | 
ſcratch bruſh, compoſed of fine braſs wire, till its ſur- 
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face is made clean and ſmooth; then it is covered 
with a compoſition called gilding wax, and again expoſed 
to the fire till the wax be burnt off; and this application 
is repeated till the gold appears of a proper colour, 
This gr/ding wax is compoſed of bees wax, mixed wi), 
ſome of the lollowing ſubſtances viz. red ober, verd F 
gtiſe, copper ſcalcs, alum, vitriols, and borax. Thus 
the colour of the ging is heightened by a perfect diſſi. 
pation of ſome mercury remaining after the former one. 
ration. The gilt ſurface is then covered over with a | 
line compolition, conſiſting of equal quantities of nitte, 
ſal ammoniac, green vitriol, and verdegriſe, finely pow 
dercd, and mixed up into a paſte with water or urine 
Ihe piece of metal thus covered is heated till the mix. 
ture ſmokes, and quenched in water or urine. This ef. 
fect ſeems to be produced by the acid of nitre, which ig 
diſengaged by the vitriolic acid of the alum, or other yi. 
triolic falt, during the expoſure to heat, acting upon any 
particles of copper which may happen to lie on the gilded 
ſurface. Some artiſts think they give an additional luſtre 
to their gilt work, by dipping it in a liquor prepared by 
boiling ſome yellow materials, as ſulphur, orpiment, or 
turmeric. The only advantage of this operation is, that 
a part of the yellow matter remains in ſome of the hol. 
lows of the carved work, in which the gilding is apt to 
be more imperfect, and th which it gives a rich and ſolid 
appearance. 

This method of giling by amalgamation is chiefly uſed 
for g:/4ing copper, or rather copper mixed with a ſcventh 
part of braſs, thus forming a compoſition of copper and 
zinc; which more readily receives the amalgam, and 
yields a colour more reſembling that of gold than the co- 
lour of copper. | 

Iron cannot be gilt by wang yore. unleſs it be pre- 
viouſly coated with copper, by dipping it in a ſolution of 
blue vitriol, or rubbed with the vitriol itſelf a little moiſ- 
tened. Iron may alſo receive a golden coat from a ſatu- 
rated ſolution of gold in aqua regia, mixed with ſpirit 
of wine; becauſe the iron, having a greater aſſinity with 
the acid, precipitates the gold from it. But the method 
commonly ufed of fixing gold upon iron is that mentioned 
in the next article. 

GIL DING by the fire with gold leaves. To prepare the me- 
tal for this g:/ding, it muſt be firſt well ſcratched, or 
raked, then poliſhed with a poliſher ; and thus ſet to the 
fire to blue, i. e. to heat, till it appear of a blue colour. 
This done, the firſt lay of gold is clapped thercon, and 
lightly rubbed down with a poliſher; and thus expoſed 
to a gentle fire, 

They uſually only give it three ſuch lays, or four at moſt, 
each lay conſiſting of a ſingle leaf for the common works, 
and of two for the extraordinary ones; after cach lay 
they ſet it afreſh to the fire. After the laſt lay, the gold 
is in a condition to be burniſhed. 

Another method is mentioned by authors of gi/4/ng upon 
metals, and alſo upon earthen-ware and glaſs ; which is, 
to fuſe gold with regulus of antimony, to pulverize this 
mals, and ſpread the powder upon the piece to be gilt; 
afterwards to expoſe it to ſuch a fire that the regulus may 
be evaporated while the gold remains fixed. But Dr. 
Lewis mentions the following inconveniencies to which 
this method is ſubject: the powder does not adhere to 
the piece, and cannot be equably ſpread; part of the 
gold is diſſipated along with the regulus; glals is fuſible 
with the heat necefiary for the evaporation of regulus of 
antimony z and copper is liable to be corroded by the re- 
gulus, and to have its ſurſace rendered uneven. Lewis's 
Com. Phil. Techn. p. 77, &c. p. 81. 88. and 108. 
Macquer's Dict. Chem. Eng. edit. 1777. art. G1L DING. 

GIL DIS G-c]ian. See CUSHION, 

GIL DIN G- HAN, a flip of the hollow Spaniſh cane, cut up 
to a ſmooth and ſharp edge, with a good pen-knife : this 
cane knife cuts the gold leaf better than one of ſteel, as 
it is apt to ſtick to this laſt. ; 

G11.b1xG-pallet, a flat piece of wood, about three inches 
long, and an inch broad, covered with a piece of fine 
woollen cloth. i 
By breathing upon this pallet, to moiſten the cloth a lit- 
tle, and then clapping it gently down upon the gold leaf, 
this may be raiſed from the cuſhion, and conveyed de 
the work to be gilded. 

Gil DING-war, Sce GILDING of metals 

GILEAD, batm of. Sec BALSAM. 

G11.EaD, falſe balm of, Dracecephalum, in Botanye 
DRAGON's head. 2 

GILGUL hbammethin, a Hebrew phraſe, literally ſignifying 
the rolling of the dead. To conceive the uſe of this . 
preſſion it is to be obſerved, that the Jews have a ade 
tion that, at the coming of the Meihah, no Iſraelite ſha't 
riſe any-where but in the Holy Land. What, then, ſhai 
become of all the faithſul interred in other parts? 12+ 
they periſh, and remain in the flate of death? 
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No, ſay the Jewiſh doctors; but God will dig them ſub- 
terrancous canals, or cavities, through which they ſhall 
roll from their tombs to the Holy Land; and, when they 
re arrived there, God will blow on them, and raiſe them 
again. | 
This imaginary paſſage of the carcoſes, or aſhes, of the 
Jews, from their tombs to the Holy Land, by rolling un- 
Jer-yround, is what they call g:/zul hammethin, the roll- 
ing of the dead. 

OC , JN IV. 
GIL. See GROUND ; f 
GILLA, in C#: niftry and Pharmacy, is an Arabic term for 
ſalt, peculiarly uſed among us for the emetic ſalt of vi- 
. * 
triol. 


This ſalt is prepared from that mineral, by three or four 


repeated operations; viz. diflolution, in May-dew; fil- 
tration, and cryltallization. In defect of May-dew, rain- 
water may ferve. 

Gilia is uſed in tertians, and all fevers ariſing from a cor- 
ruption of humours in the firſt paſſages. It deſtroys 
worms, and prevents putrefaction. The doſe is from 
wenty grains to half a drachm, taken in broth, or in 
cordial waters. 

G!! !, AROO, zrout. See TRour. 

* 9 * ”- * . 

GLLLS, Branchia, in Natural Hiſtory, thoſe membranous 
cartilaginous parts in fiſhes, whereby they teſpire. 
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What we call 3%, in fiſhes, ſerve the purpoſes of lungs: 
reſpiration of air is as neceſſary to hſhes as to terreſtrial 
animals: there is always a quantity of air incloſed among 
water; and it is this air that fiſhes reſpire. 'The whole 
mechaniſm of their gi//s is contrived with this view; 
viz. to ſep tte, avd imbibe this air, from the water, and 
preſent it to te bicod, after the fame manner as it is 
preſente to the lungs of other animals. All fiſh, there- 
fore, have theſe g://s except the cetaceous and petromy- | 
zon. 

M. du Verney has unravelled this infinitely complicated 
picce of mechaniſm, in the g, of a carp : the firlt thing 
that offers is a ſabric, conſiſting of a great number of 
bony luminw, each ſubdivided into an infinity of bony 
fibres, whoſe office is, to ſuſtain the innumerable rami- 
fications of an artery diſpatched thither from the heart : 
the uſe of theſe ramifications is, to preſent the blood, 
extremely ſubdivided, and, as it were, each globule of 
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to the gill by a very tender membranous ſubſtance which 
covers the lameftæ, but they are each ſingle at the baſe. 
Arteci, Ichthyolog. 

The concave part of every lamina is applied to the convex 
part of the next oppoſite lamina, and the lamin are all 
connected one with another, by means of a membrane 
which ariſes at their baſe, and is continued by half their 
length; at this part the membrane becomes {tronger, and 
forms a ſort of cord. The reſt of the lamina is tree and 
terminates in an extremely fine and flexile point. Every 
one of theſe laminæ is inveſted with a fine and thin mem- 
brane, and cach ſerves to receive the ramifications of the 
veilels which are brought into the branchia. The inſide 
of every bow or bony ſemicircle which makes one 5 
gives place to one artery, one vein, and one nerve. The 
conformation of this hollow part of each g is different 
in different fiſh; in ſome it contains a number of ſmooth 
tubercles, which are ſhort, and ſcarce ſtand out beyond 
the ſurface : this is the caſe in the gi of the cyprinus, 
&c. In ſome it is in this manner beſct with very rough 
tubercles, as in the cottiz in ſome others theſe tuberclcz 
are rough, and reſemble teeth, as in the ſalmons, &c. 
In ſome alſo this ſurſace; inſtead of tubercles, is beſet 
with a ſort of long hairs reſembling rays as in the clupez 
and finally, in ſome this part is beſet with real, but ſhort 
prickles, as in the eſoces. "Phe uſe of the g://s in fiſh 
ſeems to be to receive the blood which is protruded from 
tire heart into the aorta, aud drive it to the utmolt parts 
of the lamina, from whence it is returned by veins which 
diſtribute it to every part of the body, and to ſerve. for the 
othce of reſpiration. The motion of the gills of fiſh is 
no way ſo beautifully ſeen as in the viewing thoſe of a 
ſmall eel with a microſcope. 'I'wo rows of theſe are al- 
ways bended roundiſh one againſt the other, while their 
ends play againſt one another, touching and going back 
again very regularly and ſucceſſively, and imitating the 
opening and ſhutting of a pair of bellows, in a regular 
ſucceſſion; and, in the generality of fiſh, one pair does 
this, while another pair only continues advanced, ſo as 
to cloſe with their baſe, and this is done alternately by one 
and another pair all the time that the obſervation is conti- 
nued. Philof. Tranſ. NY 222. 


G1LLs, apertures of the. See BRANCHIA. 

GIs, leaf of the. See FoL1u M branchiarum. 
GILLY-f:wer, or JUL y-fower. See PINK. 

GILL Y-flower, queen's. See Dame's VIOLET. 

G1LL y-flower, ſtock. See STOCK Gilly-flower. 
GILT-head, Aurata, in TIchthyology, the name of a broad 


blood by itſelf, to the water. Between theſe laminæ, 
and throughout the whole contexture of the g/s, are an 
infinite number of very narrow paſſages, deſtined to re- 
ceive and ſubdivide the water which the fiſh takes in by 
the mouth, into little parcels. In this ſtate the air, its 


priſon-doors being now in ſome meaſure opened, makes 
its eſcape, and joins itſelf to the blood of all the little ar- 
teries. 
The gills have neceſſarily an alternate motion of dilatation 
and compreſſion, which is effected by another very cu- 
rious piece of mechaniſm ; when they dilate, the water 
is taken in; and when they contract, it is expelled again. 
Hence it is probable, that it is in the very inſtant of con- 
traction, that the air expreſſed from the water is forced 
to enter the pores of the little blood-veſſels, becauſe the 
force is then greater than at any other time; and this 
action requires a conſiderable force. 'The ſame 8 
holds with reſpect to the lungs of men: accordingly, M. 
du Verney maintains, that though the air enter the lungs | 
| 
| 


— 


in the time of inſpiration, it is only. received into the 
blood in that of expiration, when the ſuperfluous air is 
carried off by the trachea; ſo that the real inſpiration, 
1. e. the entrance of the air into the blood, ſhould be the 
expiration. 

The water is taken in by the mouth, and carried off again, 
freed of its air, by the gi; and the air gained from it, 
is diſtributed, firſt to the arteriolæ of the g; and thence, | 
by the law of circulation, to all the little veins inoſculated 
therewith, 

The g in all fiſh are eight in number, four being placed 
on each fide the throat. The loweſt gi is always much 
imaller than either of the others; the other three on each 
ſide are gradually larger to the upper one, which is jn all 
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and flat ſea- ſiſh, not unlike the bream in ſhape. It ſome- 
times grows to eight or ten pounds weight; its ſcales are 
moderately large, its back is of a blackith green, and its 
ſides of a duſky brown, with a faint caſt of yellow. At 
the upper angle of the coverings of the gs it has uſually 
a black ſpot, and under that often a purple one between 
its eyes. It has a fine gold-coloured, arched, or lunated 
mark, the convex or gibboſe part of which is toward the 
mouth, the points toward the eyes; and, therefore, in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem, it is the sPARUS /unula aurca inter 
cus. The dorſal fin extends almoſt the whole length 
of the back, and conſiſts of twenty four rays, the eleven 
firſt ſpiny, the others ſoft : the pectoral fins conſiſt of 
ſeventeen ſoft rays; the ventral of fix rays, the ſirſt of 
which is very ſtrong and ſpiny ; the anal fin of fourteen, 
the three firſt ſpiny: and the tail is much forked. The 
grinders of this fiſh are flat and ſtrong, like thoſe of cer- 
tain quadrupeds ; beſides which they have certain bones 
in the lower part of the mouth, which afliſt in grinding 
their food. | 

It is common in the markets of Rome, Venice, &c. and 
caught in great plenty in the ſummer months in different 
parts of the Mediterranean; in winter it is more ſcarce, 
but more valued. Some have confounded this ſith with 
the ſea-bream or SPARUS pagris of Linnæus. Sec Pa- 
GRUS. 

IMBOLS, denote the braſs-rings by which a ſea-compaſs 
is ſuſpended in its box that uſually ſtands in the BIN ACLE. 


liſh the largeſt. Every one of theſe gi/ls is compoſed of | GIMBLETING, in Sea-/angrave, is applied to the anchor, 


a bony ſubſtance formed into a ſemicircle, in moſt kinds, 
or bent into the ſhape of a bow. On the convex fide of 
which there is formed a ſort of plume, or the reſemblance 
of a leaf, 

Each leaf (to uſe that word) is compoſed of a double row 
of bony lamell, formed like fo many fickles, and each 
of theſe lamellæ is fixed to the convex part of the bow, 
by means of the membrane with which that bow is co- 
vered. "Theſe lamellz have one part convex, and the 
other concave, The convex ſide is covered with numer- 
ous hairs in all parts, and theſe are longeſt near the baſe, 
and ſhorteſt toward the apex. They arc leſs hairy on the 
concave fide ; the hairs there being thorter, and conti- 
nued only to the middle of the lamellæ, not running all 
the Way along it. Theſe hairs are all the way connected 
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to denote the action of turning it round by the ſtock. fo 
that the motion of the ſtock appears ſimilar to that of the 
handle of a gimblet, when ut is employed to turn the 
wire, 


GIMMER-/amb, or GamMMER-/amb; a term uſed for the 


ſemale or ewe lamb. 


GIN, in Artillery and Mechanics, is a machine for raiſing 


great weights, compoſed of three long legs, two of which 
are kept at a proper diſtance by means of two iron, or 
wooden bars hxed to one of the legs by means of a bolt at 
one end, and by the other end to the other leg with a bolt 
and key, ſo that it may be put on or off at plcaſure. At 


three feet from the bottom is a roller moving in checks, 
that are faſtened to theſe poles by two iron bands and two 
The three legs of this machine are joined to- 

gether 


iron bolts. 


GIN 


pether with an iron bolt, about which they move; to 
this bolt is fixed an iron half ring to hook on the wind- 
laſs, containing two braſs pullies. When the gin ſtands 
upright, and its legs are at a proper diſtance, one end of 
the cable is fixed to the dolphins of a gun or mortar with 
another windlaſs, containing likewiſe two braſs pullies, 
and the other paſſes through the pullies and round the 
roher which is turned round by means of handſpikes 
paſling through the holes in the ends of the roller: while 
a man holds the cable tight, the gi is raiſed to ſuch a 
height as to admit a carriage being put under it. 
Gin, in Diſlillery. See GENEVA. 
GINETTA, or GeneTrTra, GENIT, the VIVERRA ge- 
netta of Linnzus, the name of a ſmall animal of the 
weaſel-kind, of a tawny red colour, ornamented with fe- 
veral black ſpots in diſferent parts of the body, and the 
ridge of the back marked with a black line. It is natu- 
rally a very tame and inoffenſive creature. It is uſually 
found about rivers, feeding on what it finds about their 
banks. It is found in ſome parts of Spain, and at Con- 
ſtantinople, and in ſome other parts of the 'Turkith do- 
minions. It runs looſe about thc houſes like a cat, and 
is as uſeful in catching mice; its tail, which is long, is 
variegated with circles of black and tawny colours; its 
fect are black, its ears a little pointed, and its ſkin is of 
a ſomewhat perfumed ſmell. 
GINGER, Amomum, in Botany, a genus of the monandria 
mont vi Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flowers are 
collected in a ſcaly ſpike, each having a double ſheath ; 
the flower is of one leaf, tubulous below, and divided 
into three parts at the brim. In the boſom of the flower 
is "tuated an oblong thick neQarium ; from the tube of 
the flower ariſe two ſlender ſtamina, crowned with thick, 
ſhort ſummits. Under the receptacle of the flower is 
placed the round germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle as 
long as the tube of the flower, and crowned with a hairy 
ſtigma, which afterward becomes an oval three-cornered 
ſeed-veliel, opening in three parts, containing ſeveral 
ſeeds. lhere are three ſpecics. 
The firſt, which is the common ginger, is cultivated for 
ſale in moſt of the iſlands in Antica; but is a native 
of the Eaſt Indies, and alſo of ſome parts of the Well 
Indies, where it is found growing en turally without cul- 
ture. The dried roots of this ſort furniſh a conſiderable 
export from the Britiſh colonies in America, 
The fecond fort grows naturally in India: the roots of 
this are much larger than thoſe of the firſt, but are joint- 
ed in the ſame manner. The latter hath thick flethy 
roots, reſembling thoſe of the large flag iris. Theſe ſo:rs 
are tender, and require a warm ſtove to preſerve them 1n 
this country. 
They are propagated by parting the roots; the beſt ſeaſon 
for doing which is early in ſpring, before they begin to 
ſhoot. Every large part of the root may then be divided 
into ſeveral flips, with two or three eyes to each, all which 
will ſucceed : theſe are to be planted ſeparately in pots of 
a light rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, where they muſt be ſparingly watered, till their 
ſtalks appear above ground ; afterwards, during the ſum- 
mer months, more plentifully ; but in autumn and win- 
ter leis frequently; and in hot weather muſt often have 
the glaſſes raiſed with a brick to give them air. They 
will increaſe greatly at the root, and ſometimes flower 
with us; but they mult be kept in the hot-bed all the 
ſummer, and in winter be removed into the back ſtove, 
Miller. 
When arrived at maturity, they dig the root up, and 
dry it on hurdles, either in the ſun, or an oven: the beſt 
is that which is new, dry, well filled, hard to break, of 
a browniſh colour without, refinous within, and of a 
hot, pungent taſte. 
They uſe to candy the root, when green, with ſugar and 
honey; having firlt ſteeped it ſome time in water, to take 
away part of its acrimony, and to diſpole it to let go the 
outer ſkin. They alſo make a marmelade of it, and dry 
cakes. 
The northern people make great uſe of this conſection, 
as holding it ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy. The Indians 
eat the root, when green, by way of ſallad, firſt chop- 
ing it ſmall, mixing it with other herbs, and ſeaſoning 
it with oil an vinegar. 
This warm aromatic root appears to be much leſs liable 
to heat the conſtitution than might be expected from the 
penetrating heat and pungency of its taſte, and the fix- 
edneſs of its active principles. It gives part of its virtue 
to water, and the whole to reQihed ſpirit, tinging the 
latter of a deep, and the former of a pale yellow colour. 
In the ſhops is kept a ſyrup made from an infuſion of 
three or four ounces of the root in three pints of boiling 
water, which is agreeably impregnated with its warmth 
and flavour; and the candied ginger, brought from a- 
broad, which is likewiſe moderately aromatic. Lewis, 
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As tb its medicinal uſe, it is hot and penetrati; 
alſo held good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach ; 
appetite : it promotes alſo digeſtion, 
tion, &c. and is an ingredient in ma 
tions, and powders of the ſhops. 
Ginger may be preſerved by waſhing 
ſteep for ten or twelve days in u 
ſtirring them every day; then boil 
two quarts of white wine, and about a pint of lemo 
juice, for a quarter of an hour; then add two 501 r 
and a half of fine ſugar, and boil it to a ſyru ua 
ming it as it rifes; fet it by till the next day hes einen 
pan; then boil it for half an hour, and te peat chis 080 
ing at the ſame interval till the giyger is clear. Put i; 
into glaſſes, and cover them with paper, and it will 8 
ford a fine ſweet meat for the winter ſeaſon, on 

GINGERBREAD, a richer kind of bread ; the ſlarour and 
taſte whereot are heightened and improved with ſpices 
and particularly ser; whence the name. 5h 
There are various forms and preparations of et 
we ſhall content ourſelves with the followin 
which is well recommended. 

Into a pound of almonds, blanched and pounded, grate 
a penny white loaf ; fitt and beat them together ; i the 
mixture add an ounce of ginger, ſcraped fine; L 
quorice, and anifeed in powder, of each a quarter of an 
ounce z pour in two or three ſpoonfuls of roſe-water 
and make the whole into a paſte, with half 3 pound of 
ſugar ; mould and roll it, print it, and dry it in a ſtove. 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, and orange. 
pee! ; with candied Singer, coriander, and caraway-ſeeds, 
mixed up with as much flour as will make it into a 
aſte. 

GINGIBR ACHIUM, a name given by ſome medicinal au- 
thors to the ſcurvy, when it aſſects the arms and other 
extremitics. 

GINGIDIUM. See Anrr DA. 

This is allo a term uſed by Brtani/ls for a ſpecies of 
FENNTI. 

GINGIPEDIUM, a name given by ſome authors to the 
ſcurvy when it affects the feet. | 

GINGIVA, in Anatomy, the GUM; a hard fort of hen 
inveiting the alveoli, or ſockets, of the teeth. 
'The ging:/ve are formed by the union of two meribranes: 
one of which is a production of the periofteum, and the 
other of the internal membrane of the uon. 

GINGLYMUS, Tiyſavy *, in unten, one of the ſpecies 
of articulation. 

The g'nglymus is that jointure of the bones where cac! 
bone nutually receives the other; fo that each bone both 
receives, and 1s received. 

There are three ſpecies of ginghymus: the firſt, when the 
ſame bone, at the fame extremity, receives, and is reci- 
procally received by another bone, after the manner of a 
hinge; ſuch is that of the cubitus and humcras, 

The ſecond, when a bone receives another at one of its 
extremes; and is received into another, at the other; as 
the vertebræ do. 

The third is that where a bone is received into another, 
after the manner of a wheel, or the axis of a whecl, in 
a box; ſuch is that of the ſecond vertebra of the neck in 
the ſirſt. 

GINGlA, in Antiquity, a kind of dance uſed at fune- 
rals. 

GINGRINA, in Anti quity, a name given to a ſmall kind 
of flute fit for beginners. 

GINORA, in Botany, a genus of the do9dceradria d] 
claſs : the characters of which are, that the calyx 15 di- 
vided into {ix ſegments ; the number of petals is tix; and 
the fruit is a ſingle celled, four-valved, coloured, poly- 
ſpermous capſule. 

GIN-SENG, or Nix-sH NG, Parar, in Botany, a genus of 
the polygamia droecta claſs. Its characters are theſe: it 
hath male and hermaphrodite flowers on diſtinct plants; 
the male have fimple globular umbels, compoſed of fe- 
veral coloured rays which are equal: the flower ha: hve 
narrow, oblong, blunt petals, which are reflexes, fitting 
on the empalement, and five oblon:, lender {Lumina 
inſerted in the empalement, terminated by ſingle lum— 
mits : the hermaphrodite umbels are fmple, equal, and 
cluſtered z the involucrum is ſmall, permanent, nd come 
poſed of ſeveral awl thaped leaves: the flowers h ve ve 
oblong equal petals, which are recurved, and Hue holt 
ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits which fall oft, 
with a roundiſh germen under the empalen , ſupport» 
ing two ſmall erect ſtyles, crowned by ſimple ftigm1s:; 
the germen afterwards becomes an umbellicated bent 
with two cells, cach containing a fingle, heart-ſhaped, 
convex, plain ſeed. There are two ſpecies, both of which 
grow naturally in North America; one of them 15 be- 
lieved to be the ſame with the 'Vartarian gin-/erge the 
figures and deſcription of that plaut, which have _ 
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fent to Europe by the miſſionaries, agreeing perfeCtly 

with the American plant. 

This bath a fleſhy taper root, as large as a man's finger, 

which is jointed, and frequently divided into two ſmaller 

fibres downward : the ſtalk riſes above a foot high, naked 

to the top, where it generally divides into three ſmaller 

ſoorftalks, each ſuſtaining a leaf compoſed of five ſpear- 

ſhaped lobes, which are ſawed on their edges ; oF are 

of a pale green and a little hairy : the flowers ariſe on 

a ſlender foot-ſtalk, juſt at the diviſion of the foot-ſtalks 

which ſuſtain the leaves, and are formed into a ſmall 

umbel at the top; they are of a herbaceous yellow co- 

lour, compoſed of five ſmall petals, and recurved : theſe 

appear the beginning of June, and are ſucceeded by com- 

pteſſed heart-ſhaped berries, which are firſt green, but 

afterward turn red, incloſing two hard, compreſſed, heart- 

ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen in the beginning of Auguſt. 

Muller. . 3 2 

The gin-ſeng is one of the principle medicines of the 

Chineſe and Tartars ; and their moſt eminent phyſicians 

have written many volumes concerning its virtues. 

It is known among thera by divers other names, ex- 

preſſing only ſpirit, or the pure ſpirit of the earth; the 

ant that gives immortality, &c. It makes, in effect. the 

whole materia medica for the people of condition, but 

is too precious for the populace. _ ; 

All the writers of the Chineſe affairs make mention of 

the gin-/eng : as Martinius, in his Atlas; FE. Kercher in 

his China Illuſtrata; F. 'Tachard, in his Voyages; and 

F. Le Comte, in his Memoirs. 

And yet we knew but very little of this plant before F. 

Jartoux, a Juſuit, and miſſionary in China ; who, being 

employed, by order of the emperor, in making a map 

of 'Vartary, in the year 1709, had an opportunity of 

ſeeing it growing, in a village about four leages trom 

the kingdom of Corea, iuhabited by Tartars, called Calca- 

Tatze. 

That father took this opportunity to make a draught of 

the plant, and give an accurate deſcription thereof, with 

its virtues and manner of preparing it; which, being a 

great curioſity, we ſhall here gratify the reader with. 

The gin-ſeng, repreſented Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, fig. 10. has 

a white root, ſomewhat knotty, about thrice the thick- 

neſs of the ſtem, and which goes tapering to the end ; 

at a few inches from the head it frequently parts into two 

branches, which gives it ſome reſemblance of a man, 

whoſe thighs the branches repreſent ; and it is hence it 

takes the denomination gin-ſeng, which ſigniſies a figure 
of a man, 

It is bard to ſay, why the Chineſe ſhould call it gin-/eng, 
a word which ſignified figure or repreſentation of a man : 

neither that father, nor any he enquired of, could ever 
find, that it bore more reſemblance to the figure of a 
man than is ordinarily ſeen among other roots. The 
Tartars, with more reaſon, call it orhota, that is, the 
firit of plants. It grows to the height of about eighteen 
inches. 

The plant dies away every year: the number of its years 
may be known by the number of ſtalks it has ſhot forth, 
of which there always remains ſome mark, as is ſhewn 
in the figure by the letters 6 Y, &c. from whence it ap- 
ars, that the root A was ſeven years old. 

hoſe who gather the gin-/eng preſerve only the root; 
and all they can get of it in ten or fifteen days time they 
bury together, in ſome place under ground; then they 
take care to waſh it well, and ſcour it with a bruth; then 
dip it in ſcalding water, and prepare it in the fumes of 
a ſort of yellow millet, which gives it part of its colour. 
The millet is put in a veflel, wich a little water, and 
boiled over a gentle firez the roots are laid over the 
veſſel, upon ſmall tranſverſe pieces of wood, being firſt 
covered with a linen cloth, or tome other vellel placed 
over them. 

They may alſo be dried in the ſun, or by the fire; but 
then, though they retain their virtue well enough, they 
have not that yellow colour which the Chineſe fo much 
admire. When the roots are dried they muſt be kept 
cloſe in ſome very dry place; otherwiſe they are in dan- 
ger of corrupting, or of being eaten by worms. 

As to the place where this root grows, it is between the 
thirty-ninth and forty-ſeventh degree of north latitude, 
and between the tenth and twentieth degree of calt lon- 
From, reckoning from the meridian of Pekin. Here is 
ound a long tract of mountains, which thick foreſts, 
that cover and encompaſs them, render almoſt impaſſable : 
it is upon the declivities of theſe mountains, and in theſe 
thick ſoreſts, upon the banks of torrents, or about the 
roots of trees, and amidſt a thouſand other different ſorts 
of plants, that the gin-/eng is found; it is not to be met 
with in plains, valleys, marſhes, the bottoms of rivulets, 


or in places too much expoſed and open. 
Vor. II. Ne 151. 


If the foreſt takes fire and be conſumed, this plant does 
not appear till two or three years after; it alſo lies hid 
from the ſun as much as poſſible, which ſhews that heat 
is an enemy to it. | 
The places where the gin-/cng grows are, on every ſide, 
ſeparated from the province of Quang-tong by a barrier 
of wooden ſtakes, which encompaſſes this whole pro- 
vince, and about which guards continually patrol, to 
hinder the Chineſe from going out and looking after this 
root. 
Yet, how vigilant ſoever they are, greedineſs after gain 
incites the Chineſe to lurk about privately in theſe deſerts, 
ſometimes to the number of two or three thouſand, at 
the hazard of loſing their liberty, and all the fruits of 
their labour, if they are taken either as they go out of 
or come into the province. 
The emperor, in order that the Tartars ſhould reap 
all the advantage that is to be made of this plant, 
rather than the Chineſe, gave orders, in 1709, to ten 
thouſand Tartars, to go and gather all they 3 find of 
the gin-/eng, upon condition that each perſon ſhould give 
him two ounces of the beſt, and that the reſt ſhould be 
paid for, weight for weight, in pure filver. 
It was computed, that, by this means, the emperor would 
get this year above twenty thouſand Chineſe pounds of 
it, which would not coſt him above one fourth part of 
its value, 
We met, by chance, ſays. F. Jartoux, with ſome of thoſe 
Tartars, in the midſt of thoſe frightful deſarts; and 
their mandarins, who were not far out of the way, came, 
one aſter another, ahd offered us oxen for our ſubſiſtence, 
according to the commands they had received from the 
emperor. | 
This army of herbaliſts obſerved the following order : 
aſter they had divided a certain tract of land among their 
ſeveral companies, each company, to the number of a 
hundred perſons, ſpread itſelf out in a right line, to a 
certain fixed place, every ten of them keeping at a diſ- 
tance from the reſt. 
'Then they ſearched carefully for the plant, going on 
leiſurely in the ſame order; and in this manner, in a 
certain number of days, they run over the whole ſpace 
of ground appointed them. 
When the time was expired, the mandarins, who were 
encamped in their tents in ſuch places as were proper ſor 
the ſubſiſtence of their horſes, ſent to view each troop, 
to give them freſh orders, and to inform themſelves if 
their number was complete. OED 
If any one of them was wanting, as it often happened, 
either by wandering out of the way, or being attacked 
by wild beaſts, they always looked for him a day or two, 
and then returned again to their labour as before. | 
The gin-/eng, we have obſerved, js an ingredient in moſt 
of the medicines which the Chineſe phylicians preſcribe 
to the better ſort of patients: they em, that it is a 
ſovereign remedy for all weakneſſes occaſioned by ex- 
ceſſive fatigues, cither of body or mind; that it attenu- 
ates and carries off pituitous humours; cures weakneſs 
of the lungs and the pleuriſy ; ſtops vomitings; ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach, and helps the appetite ; diſperſes fumes 
or vapours; fortifies the breaſt; is a remedy for ſhort 
and weak breathing ; ſtrengthens the vital ſpirits, and is 
good againſt dizzineſs of the head and dimneſs of ſight ; 
and that it prolongs life to extreme old age. Nobody 
can imagine, that the Chineſe and Tartars would ſet fo 
high a value upon this root, if it did not conſtantly pro- 
duce a good eſfect: thoſe that are in health often make 
uſe of it to render themſelves more vigorous and ſtrong. 
And I am perſuaded, adds the father juſt mentioned, it 
would prove an excellent medicine in the hands of any 
European who underſtands pharmacy, if he had but a 
{uſkcient quantity of it to make ſuch trials as are ne- 
ceſſary to examine the nature of it chemically, and to 
apply it in a proper quantity, according to the nature of 
the diſeaſe for which it may be beneficial. 
It is certain, that it ſubtilizes, increaſes the motion of 
and warms the blood, that it helps digeſtion, and invi- 
gorates in a very {enhlible manner. 
Attcr I had deligned the root, he goes on, I obſerved 
the ſtate of my pulſe, and then took half of a root, raw 
as it was, and unprepared ; in an hour after I found my 
pulſe much fuller and quicker; I had an appetite, and 
perceived myſelf much more vigorous, and could bear 
labour better and caſier than before. Four days after, 
finding myſelf ſo fatigued and weary, that I could ſcarce 
fit on horſeback, a mandarin, who was in company with 
us, perceiving it, gave me one of theſe roots; I took 
half of it immediately, and an hour after I was not in 
the leaſt ſenſible of any wearineſs. I have often made 
uſe of it ſince, and always with the ſame ſucceſs. I 
have obſerved alſo, ** the green leaves, and e ſpecially 
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the fibrous part of them, chewed, would prodece nearly | when they had occaſion to do any thing : this cuſtom 
the fame effect. The Tartars often bring people the] was ſo general, that ſuch as went without gi-d/es, ang 
leaves of gin-/eng inſtead of tea: and I always find my- let their gowns hang looſe, were reputed idle, diſſolute 
ſelf fo well afterwards, that I ſhould readily prefer them perſons. | 

before the beit tea: their decoCtion is of a grateful co- GrirDLE, AMaidens or Virgins. It was the cuſtom amon 


Jour, and, when one has taken it twice or thrice, its the Greeks and Romans, for the huſband to untic his 
taſte and ſmell become very a reeable. wife”: girdle. Homer, lib. xi. of his Odyſſey, calls the 
As for the root, it is neceſſary to boil it a little more girdle mapheviy Copy, maids girdle. Feſtus relates, that 
than tea, to allow time for extracting its virtue, as is it was made of ſheep's wool, and that the huſband unticd 


praQtiſed by the Chineſe, when they give it to ſick per- it in bed: he adds, that it was tied in the Herculanean 
ſons; on which occaſion they ſeldom uſe more than the knot z and that the huſband untied it, as a happy pre- 
fiſth part of an ounce of the dried root. ; ſage of his having as many children as Hercules, why 
To prepare the root for exhibition they cut it into thin | at his death, left ſeventy behind him, : 
ſlices, and put it into an earthen pot well glazed, with The poets attribute to Venus a particular kind of 
about half a {int of water: the pot is to be well covered, | called crs Us, to which they annexed a faculty 
and ſet to boil over a gentle fire; and, when the water ſpiring the paſſion of love, a 
is conſumed to the quantity of a cup full, a little ſugar | GIRDLE, quickfilver, in Medicine, is a ſort of gie, ſmear. 
is to be mixed with it, and to be drank: immediately ed over with mercury, or having mercury incloſed with. 
after this, as much more water to be put to the zemain- | III It. : 
der, and to be boiled as before, to extract all the juice, | It is made of leather, linen, cloth, cotton, ſtuff, or the 


8g l rd. les 
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and what remains of the ſpirituous part of the root. like; and the mercury is prepared or killed various ways; 

Theſe two doſes are to be taken, the one in the morning, as with laſting ſpittle, fat, or the like. 

and the other in the ever.ing. Phil. Tranſ. N? 337, or It Is applied as a topical medicine about the waiſt, ſome- 
Abridg. vol. iv. part ii. p. 314, &c. times with good effect; hat frequently, it proves dan- 


The gin-/cn, root, though far unequal to the character gerous, principally in wash conflitutions, and thoſe ſub. 
that has bec commonly given of it, promiſes, from its ject to convulſions, Its intention is, the cure of the 
ſenſible quilities, to be an uſeful addition to the ofhcinal itch, driving away vermin, killing lice, &c, 
drugs. To the taſte ir diſcovers a mucilaginous ſweet- GiRDLE, Qucen's, is an ancient duty ot tax, raiſed at Paris 
neſs, approaching to that ef liquorice, accompanied with | every three years, at the rate of three deniers upon each 
ſome degree of bitteriſhnels, and a ſlight aromatic warmth, muid of wine, and fix for each queus : it was intended 
with little or no ſmell. The ſweet matter of the gir:-/eng for the maintenauce of the queen's hbouſtold ; afterwards 
is preſerved entire in the watery as well as in the ſpiri- they augmented and extended it to other commodities, 
tuous extract; and the flight aromatic impregnation is | As coals, &c. . | 
partly retained in the former, and perfectly in the latter. Vigenere ſoppoſes it to h-ye been originally thus called, 
which laſt is a very pleaſant, bitteriſn, warm ſweet. | becauſe the girdle ancient'y ferved for a purſe; but he 
Lewis. adde, that a like tax had been raited in Perſia, and un- 
GIOAR, in the Materia Mcica of the ancient Arabians, | Ger the fame name, above two thouſend years ago; as 
a word applied to ſeveral difterent ſubſtances, and ſome- appears from Plato, in his Aicibiades, Cicero, Athe- 
times uſed as the diſtinct names of them; ſometimes | neus, Ke. 
only as an epithet to them. It is generally uſed by Avi- GIRDLE, Chriſtians of the, Motavackel, tenth caliph of 
cenna as a name for arſenic, ſometimes for antimony ; the family ot the Abalſides, enjoined the Chriſtians and 
and in Serapion, we often find it ſtanding for any of the Jews, in the year ef the Hegita 235, of T-fus Chriſt 
mineral poiſons. The original meaning of the word is| 83, to wear a large leathern gie, a» a Ie of their 
no more than what the Greeks expreſſed by the word | Profeſſion ; which they wear to this de throughont the 
voice, ſubſtance; but it became applied to ſeveral things Eaſt: from which time the Chriſtians of Aſia, and par- 


moſt eminent in their way; as to arſenic, the moſt fatal ticularly thoſe of Syria and Nirfopotamia, who are al- 
of poiſons; to antimony, ſuppoſed at that time the molt | molt all Neſtorians or Jacobitas, have been called Chri/7;- 
valuable of medicines; and to pearls, as the molt valu-| ans of the Crird!e. 
able of gems. GIRDLE, order of the, the order of Cordeliers. See Corp 
GIOMELU, a body of the ſpahis, or horſe, in the ſervice | and CorDEL1ER, 
of the grand ſignior. GIRDLE, in Architecture. See CINCTURE. 
GIR, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers have | GIRDLE, among Jetoclicrs, the line which encompaſſes the 
calied quick-lime. {tone parallel to the horizon; or, which determines the 
GIRAFFE, or Camelapardal, in Zoology. See Tab. Quad: greateſt horizontal expanſion of the ſtones. 
rupeds, fro. 7. and CAMELOPARDAL». GIRDLE wheel, a ſmall ſpinnin heel, made for hanging 
GIRANDOLL, a large kind of branched candleſtick. See to a woman's girdle or apron- ſtring, ſo that ſhe may ſpin 
BraxcH and JESSE. with it though walking about. 


GIRDERS, in Architecture, the largeſt pieces of timber | GIRGILIM, in the Materia Modica, a name given by ſome 
in a floor. Their ends are uſually faſtened into the ſum- authors to the ſeſamum, or oily purging grain. 
mers, or breſt-ſummers ; and the joilts are framed in at | GIRGITES, a name uſed by ſome chemical writers for a 
one end to the girders. ſort ol white ſlones found in rivers, of which they make 
By Me biate for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie} a peculiarly ſtrong lime. The ſtones are of the {parry 
leſs than ten inches into the wall, and their ends to be kind, worn into roundneſs by the motion of the water; 


always laid in loam, &c. and they have their name girgites, from the word git, 
; uled by the chemiſts for lime. 

3 |From| to > mult be in GIRKIN, among Crardeners. See GUERKIN, _ 

: U e. F. In.[Breadth, Inches. Depth, Inches. W uy Sportſmen, denotes the roebucł in its ſe- 
2<=1|10_ojis © "ha 8 GIRMER, a word ulcd by ſome of the chemical writers to 
YZ 1's ojt8— © :03 9 ſignify tartar. 

"119 al -0 {7 ola 8 GIRON, or Gu1ron, in HeraldA, denotes a triangular 

* N F figure having a long ſharp point, not unlike a wedge, 
2 e 101 1 12 3 8 

= a2 — terminating in the center of the eſcutcheon, 

S124 020 © 17 14 The word is French, and literally ſignifies the geremium 


; 58 | or lap; becauſe, in ſitting, the knees being {ſuppoſed 
GIRDING-beams, in Building, the ſame as GIRDERs. ſomewhat aſunder, the two thighs, together with a line 
G1RDING-=girt, in Sea- Language. The ſeamen ſay a ſhipis | imagined to paſs from one knee to the other, form a fi- 
girt, or hath a girding-girt, when her cable is ſo tight or ure ſomewhat ſimilar to this. 
itrained, that upon the running of the tide ſhe cannot hen a coat has (ix, cight, or ten of theſe girons, meet- 
go over it with her ſtern part, but will lie acroſs the tides. | ing or centering in the middle of the coat, it is ſaid to be 
GIRDLE, Cingulus, or Zona, a belt or band of leather, | gironne or gironny. 
or other matter tied about the reins, to keep that part | GIRROCK, the common Engliſh name of the fiſh called 
more firm and tight. the LACERTUS, a large ſpecies of gar-fiſh, caught in 
It was anciently the cuſtom for bankcupts, and other in-] the Mediterranean and Englith ſeas. 
ſolvent debtors, to put off and ſurrender their gird/e in | GIRRONNE', Gizoxy, in Heraldry, is when a ſhield or 
open court. The reaſon hereof was, that our anceſtors | coat is divided into ſeveral girons, which are alternately 
uſed to carry all the neceſſary utenſils, as purſe, keys, colour and metal. Sec Tab. II. Herald. fg. 65: which 
&c. tied to the girdle ; whence the girdle became a ſym- is blazoned gironne of ſix argent and fable. 
bol of the eſtate. Hiſtory relates, that the widow of | When there are eight pieces, or girons, it is abſolutely 
Philip I. duke of Burgundy, renounced her right of ſuc-| ſaid to be gironnt; when there are more, or fewer, the 


ceſſion by putting off her girdle upon the duke's tomb. number is to be expreſſed ;* gironnt of four, of four- 
The Romaus always wore a girdle, to tuck up the tunica teen, &c. 


Some, 


Same. inftead of girenn, ſay, parti, coup 
| * © eons are formed by ſuch divifions of 
the field. Four girons form a SALTIER, and eight a 
CRT, in meaſuring TIMBER, is uſed for the circumfe- 
rence of a tree. 
NDROMETER. ; 
3 call the fourth part of the circumference the girt, 
and ſuppoſe the ſquare of this equal to the area of the 
ion of the tree. | 

1 in Architecture, the ſame with ſillet. See FiLLET. 

Gr, girdle, in ee, 2s See Gi DtNG-girt. 

GitT-line is a rope paſling through a ſingle block, on the 

| head of the lower malls, to boiſt up the rigging thereof: 
this is the firſt rope employed to rig a ſhip, and by means 
of this all the reſt are drawn up and fixed ; after which 
it is removed till the ſhip is to be unrigged. 

GIRTHS of a ſaddle, the ſtrong ſtraps, made of a canvas 
ſtuff called girth-web, which being buckled under the 
horſe's belly, ſerve to fix the SADDLE, 25 

CIS ARMS, or GuisaAuEs, in our old Writers, an hal- 
bert or hand-ax : it comes from the Latin his arma, be- 
cauſe it wounds on both ſides. Shene, Eff armorum 
genus longo manubrio & porrefa cuſpide. It is mentioned 
in the ſtatute 13 Edw. I. cap. 6. n 2 

GISCARA, a name uſed by ſome botanical writers for the 
palma conifera minor Braſilienſis, a (mall palm common 
in the Brabls. 

GISON, or GE 150N, in the Fewifh Antiquities, a little wall 
about breaſt high, made round the temple properly ſo 

called, and the altar of burnt ſacrifices, to keep the peo- 

ple at a diſtance. Joſephus, in his Book of Antiquitics, 
makes it to be three cubits high: and but one, in his 


Hiſtory of the Jewiſh war. Joſ. Anuq, lib. viii. cap. 2. | 


p. 252. & de Bello Jud. lib. vi. p. 918. Calm. Dict. Bibl. 

GITHAGO, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors, par- 
ticularly by Pliny, tor the lolium or darnel-grafs, 

Cr rr. This word occurs frequently in the Pſalms, 
and is generally tranſlated wine-pre//Jes. The conjectures 
of interpreters are various converning this word g72ith, 
Some think it ſignifies a fort of muſical inſtrument; 
others, that the Pſalms, with this title, were ſung after 
the vintage; laſtly, others, that the hymns of this kind 
were invented in the city of Gath. Calmet is rather of 
opinion, that it was given to the claſs of young women, 
or ſongitreſſes of Gath, to be ſung by them. Pf. viii. 1. 
Ixxxi. I. Ixxxiv. 1. Dr. Hammond thinks that the 
Plalms, with this title, were all ſet to the ſame tune, and 
made on Goliah the Gittite. 

GIVEN, datum, a term very frequently uſed in athema- 
tics, ſignifying a thing whieh is ſuppoſed to be known. 
Thus, if a magnitude be known, or we can find another 
equal to it, we ſay, it is a given magnitude, or that ſuch 
a thing is given in magnitude. 

If the poſition of any thing be ſuppoſed as known, we 
ſay, given in poſition. 

Thus, if a circle be actually deſcribed on a plane, its 
centre is given in poſition, its circumference given in 
magnitude, and the circle is given both in poſition and 
magnitude, ; 

A circle may be given in magnitude only; as when only 
its diameter is given, and the circle not actually de- 
ſcribed, | 

If the kind or ſpecies of any figure be given, they ſay, 
given in ſpecie. If a ratio between any two quantities 
is known, they are ſaid to be given in proportion. See 
Dara. 


GIZER, in the Materia Medica of Galen and the ancients, | 


a name given to the fineſt and beſt kind of caſſia fiſtula. 
The ancients had ſeveral ſorts of this drug, ſome col- 
lected ſeparate from the wood, ſome with it; the young 
ſhoots being cut bark and all, and preſerved together. 

GLABELLA, qua/# glabra, a term uſed by ſome writers 
to expreſs the ſpace between the two eye-brows: it is ſo 
called from its ſmoothneſs, being uſually without hair. 

GLACIALIS, icy, of glacies, ice, ſomething relating to ice; 
and particularly a place that abounds in ICE. 

Thus we fay, the Mare Glaciale, or Congelatum, that is, 
the Icy or Frozen Sea; called alſo the Chronian or Sarma- 
tian Sea. 

GLACIES Marie. See SPECULARIS lapis. 

GLACIS, in Building, an caſy inſenſible ſlope or declivity. 
The deſcent or inclination of the g/acis is leſs ſteep than 
that of the talut. In gardening a deſcent ſometimes 
begins in talut, and ends in glacis. | 
Ihe glacis of the cornich is an eaſy imperceptible ſlope 
in the cymatium of the cornich, to promote the 
and draining off of the rain-water. 


Gracis, in Fortification, is particularly uſed for that of | 


the counterſcarp, being a ſloping bank, which reaches 
from the parapet of the counterſcarp, or covert-way, to 
the level {ide of the field, at the diſtance of about twenty 
tathom. See Tab. Fort, Fig. 21 lit. aa à and c. 


„traue b, and | 


See Coggle/hall's SLIDING+rule and | 


deſcent | 


The conſtruction of the covert-way and g/aris is more 
diſtinAly illuſtrated in Tab. VII. bh g. 41. When 
the body of the place, and all the nece ary out-works are 
conſtruCted, lines are drawn parallel to the outermoſt 
counterſcarps of the ditches, at ſix teiſes diſtant from it: 
and the ſpace mn mn, included between that line and 
the counterſcarp, will be the cover T-way required, If 
lines are drawn parallel to the lines which terminate the 
covert-way, and the places of atms m, m1, &c. at twenty 
toiſes diſtant from them, the ſpace x, x, x, between theſe 
lines will be the glacis. A, in this figure, repreſents the 
ARROW; B, the detached RED UBT; v, v, the TRA“ 
VERSES; , x, the S$ALLY-ports. When the ground is 
low, and water to be found, there is often a ditch of 
about ten or twelve toiſes made round the glacis; beyond 
which there is a ſecond covert-way of four toiſes, with 
traverſes and places of arms, and a ſecond glacis from 
fifteen to eighteen toiſes broad. Muller's Fort. p. 42. 


GLADDON, or Gr apwin, the name of a plant, other- 


wiſc called SPURGE-wor t. 


GLADE, in Agriculture, Gardening, &c. a viſta, or open 


and light paſſage made through a thick wood, grove, or 
the like, by lopping off the branches of trees along the 


way 


GLADE, in Zoology. See GLEAD. 
GLADIATORS, in Antiquity, perſoris who were retained 


to fight ordinarily in the arena, for the entertainment 
of the people. 

The gladiators were uſually flaves, and fought out of 
neceſlity; though, ſometimes, freemen made profeſſion 
thereof, like our prize- fighiters, for a livelihood. After 
a SLAVE had ſerved on the arena three years, he was 
diſmiſſed. 

The Romans borrowed this cruel diverſion from the Aſi- 
atics: ſome ſuppoſe that there was policy in this practice, 
the frequent combats of gladiators tending to accuſtom 
the people to deſpiſe danger and death. 

The origin of ſuch combats ſeems to be as follows : from 
the earlieſt times with which we have any acquaintance 
in prophane hiſtory, it had been the cuſtom to ſacrifice 
captives, or priſoners of war, to the manes of the great 
men who had died in the engagement: thus Achilles, in 
the Iliad, lib. xxiii. ſacrifices twelve young Trojans to 
the manes of Patroclus ; and it Virgil, lib. xi. ver. 81. 
Ane as tends captives to Evander, to be ſacrificed to the 
funeral of his ſon Pallas. | 

In courſe of time they came alſo to ſacrifice ſlaves at the 
funerals of all perſons of condition ; this was even 
eſteemed a neceſſary part of the ceremony; but, as it 
would have appeared barbarous to have maſſacred them 
like beaſts, they were appointed to fight with each other, 
and endeavour to fave their own lives by killing their 
adverſary. This ſeemed ſomewhat Teſs inhuman, be- 


' cauſe there was a poſſibility of avoiding death, by an 


exertion of {kill and courage. 
This occaſioned the profeſſion of gladiator to become an 
att: hence aroſe maſters of arms, and men learned to 
fight and exerciſe this art. 
1 heſe maſters, whom the Latins called laniſtæ, bought 
them ſlaves to be trained up to this cruel trade, whom 
they afterwards ſold to ſuch as had occaſion to preſent 
the people with ſo horrible a ſhew. 
They were at firſt performed near the ſepulchte of the 
deceaſed, or about the funeral pile ; but were afterwards 
removed to the circus and amphitheatres, and became 
ordinary amuſements. 
The firſt ſhew of gladiators, called marus gladiatorum, 
was exhibited at Rome, according to Valerius Maximus, 
by M. and D. Brutus, upon the death of their father, in 
the year of the city 490. On this occaſion there were 
probably only three pair of giadiaters: in the year of 
Rome 537» the three ſons oft M. /ZEmilius Lepidus the 
augur, who had been three times conſul, entertained the 
people with the cruel pleaſure of ſeeing twenty-two 
gladiators fight in the forum, In the year of Rome 547, 
the firſt Africauus diverted his army at New-Carthage 
with a ſhew of gladiators, which he exhibited in honour 
of his father and uncle, who had begun the reduCtion of 
Spain. In proceſs of time, the Romans became ſo fond 
of theſe bloody entertainments, that not only the heic 
of any great and rich citizen lately deceaſed, but all the 
principal magiſtrates, preſented the people with ſhews of 
this nature, to procure their affection. "The ædiles, pre- 
tors, conſuls, and, above all, the candidates for offices, 
made their court to the people, by entertaining them fre- 
quently with theſe fights: and the prieſts were ſome- 
times the exhibitors of the barbarous ſhews ; for we meet 
with the ludi pontificales in Suetonius, Augult. cap. 44. 
and with the lud ſacerdctales, in Pliny. Epiſt. lib. vii. 
As for the emperors, it was ſo much their intereſt to in- 
gratiate themſelves with the populace, that they obliged 
them with combats of g/adiators almoſt upon all occaſions; 
and as theſe increaſed, the number of combatants 8 
cre 


\ 
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ercafed likewiſe. Accordingly, Julius Cæſar, in bis 
edileſhip, diverted the people with three hundred and 
twenty couple. Titus exhibited a ſhew of gladtators, 
wild beaſts, and repreſentations of ſea-fights, which laſt- 
ed a hundred days; and Trajan continued a ſolemnity 
of this nature for a hundred and twenty-three days, dur- 
ing which time he brovght out a thouſand pair of gladi- 
ators, Before this time, under the republic, the number 
of gladiators was ſo great, that when the conſpiracy of 
Catiline broke out, the ſenate ordered them to be diſ- 
erſed into the garriſon and ſecured, leſt they ſhould 
E joined the diſaffected party. See GLADIATOR S 
war. 
Theſe ſports were become ſo common, and their conſe- 
uences, in a variety of reſpects, ſo dangerous, that 
Clown preferred a law, that no perſon ſhould exhibit a 
ſhew of gladiators within two-years before he appeared 
candidate for any office. Julius Czfar ordered, that 
only a certain number of men of this profeſſion ſhould 
be in Rome at a time. Auguſtus decreed, that only two 
ſhews of gladiators ſhould be preſented in a year, and 
never above fixty couple of combatants in a ſhew. And 
Tiberius provided by an order of ſenate, that no perſon 
ſhould have the privilege of gratifying the people with 
ſuch a ſolemnity, unleſs be was worth four hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces. They were alſo conſiderably regu- 
lated by Nerva. : 
The emperor Claudius reſtrained them to certain occa- 
ſions; but he ſoon afterwards annulled what he decreed, 
and private perſons began to exhibit them at pleaſure, 
as . and ſome carcied the brutal ſatisfaction ſo far, 
as to have them at their ordinary feaſts, : 
And not flaves only, but other perſons, would hire them- 
ſelves to this infamous ollice. 
The maſter of the gladiators made them all firft ſwear, 
that they would fight to death; and if they failed, they 
were put to death, either by fire, or ſwords, clubs, whips, 
or the like, 


It was a crime for the wretches to complain when they: 


were wounded, or aſk for death, or ſeek to avoid it, 
when overcome ; but it was uſual for the emperor, or 
the people to grant them life, when they gave no ſigns 
of fear, but waited the fatal ſtroke with courage and 
intrepidity : Auguſtus even decreed, that it ſhould al- 
ways be granted them. 

From ſlaves and freedmen, the inhuman ſport at length 
ſpread to people of rank and condition ; ſo that Auguſtus 
was obliged to iſſue a public edict, that none of the ſe- 
natorian order ſhould become glad:ators and ſoon after 
he laid the ſame reſtraint on the knights : nevertheleſs, 
Nero is related to have brought upwards of four hun- 
dred ſenators, and ſix hundred Roman knights upon the 
arena; though Lipſius takes both thoſe numbers to be 
falſified, and, not without reaſon, reduces them to forty 
ſenators, and fixty knights: yet Domitian, that other 
monſter of cruelty, refined upon Nero, exhibiting com- 
bats of women in the night-time. TH 
Conſtantine the Great is laid to have firſt prohibited the 


combats of gladiators in the Eaſt; at leaſt, he forbad | 


thoſe who were condemned to death for their crimes, 


to be employed; there being an order ſtill extant to | 


the præfectus pratorii, rather to ſend them to work in 
the mines in lieu thereof: it is dated at Berytus, in 
Phecenicia, the firſt of October, 325+ 
The emperor Honorius forbad them at Rome, on occa- 
ſion of the death of Telemachus, who coming our of 
the Eaſt into Rome, at the time of one of theſe ſpec- 
tacles, went down into the arena, and uſed all his en- 
deavour to prevent the gladiators from continuing the 
ſport, upon which the ſpeCtators of that carnage, fired 
with anger, ſtoned him to death. ; 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the practice was not 
entirely aboliſhed in the Weſt before Theodoric, king of 
the Oſtrogoths. Honorius, on the occaſion firſt men- 
tioned, had prohibited them; but the prohibition does 
not ſeem to have been executed. Theodoric, in the 
ear 500 aboliſhed them finally. | 
— time before the day of battle, the perſon who pre- 
ſented the people with the ſhews, gave them notice 
thereof, by programmas, or bills, containing the names 
of the gladiators, and the marks whereby they were to 
be diſtinguiſhed ; for each bad his ſeveral badge, which 
was, molt commonly, a peacock's feather, as appears, 
from the ſcholiaſt of Juvenal, on the 158th verſe of the 
third ſatire, and Turnebus Adverſ. lib. ii. cap. 8. 
They alſo gave notice what time the ſhews would laſt, 
and how many couples of gladiators there were; and it 
even appears, from the 52d verſe of the ſeventh Satire 
of the ſecond book of Horace, that they ſometimes made 
repreſentations of theſe things in painting, as is prac- 
tiſed among us by thoſe who have any thing to ſhew at 
ſaits. | 
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come, they began the entertainments 


The day bei 
bringing two kinds of weapons ; the firſt were ſtay 
or wooden files, called rudes; and the ſecond were cf. 
feCtive weapons, as ſwords, poniards, &c. 
The firſt were called arma luſoria, or, exercitoria; the ſe. 
cond decretoria, as being given by decree or ſentence of 
the prætor, or of him at whoſe expence the ſpectacle 
was exhibited. They began to fence or ſkirmiſh with 
the firſt, which was to be the prelude to the battle : and 
from theſe, when well warmed, they advanced to the 
ſecond, at the ſound of the trumpets, with which the 
fought naked. Y 
Then they were ſaid vertere arma; the terms of ſtriking 
were petere & repetere ; of avoiding a blow, exire: and 
when one of the combatants received a remarkable wound 
his adverſary or the people cried out, habet, or hoc habet. 
The firT part of the engagement was called, ventilare 
præludere; and the ſecond, dimicare ad certum, or ver i 
armis pugnare : and ſome authors think, with much pro- 
bability, that it is to theſe two kinds of combat that St 
Paul alludes, in the paſſage 1 Cor. ix. 26, 25. « ] bght, 
not as one that beateth the air; but I keep my body, 
and bring it into ſubjection.“ 4 
If the vanquiſhed ſurrendered his arms, it was not in 
the victor's power to grant him life; it was the people, 
during the time of the republic, and the prince or peo- 
ple, duting the time of the empire, that were alone im- 

owered to grant the boon. 

be reward of the conqueror was a branch of palm- tree, 

and a ſum of money, probably collected among the 
ſpeQators ; ſometimes they gave him his conge, or diſ- 
miſſed him, by putting one # the wooden files or kt ps 
in his hand; and ſometimes they even gave him his 
freedom, putting the pileus on his head. , 
The ſign or indication, whereby the ſpectators ſhewed 
that they granted the favour, was premere pollicem, which 
M. Dacier takes to be a clenching of the fingers of both 
hands between one another, and ſo holding the two 
thums upright cloſe together; and, when they would 
have the combat finiſhed, and the vanquiſhed lain, they 
verterunt pollicem, bend back the thumb; which we leacn 
from Juvenal, Sat. iii. ver. 36. 
The g/adiators challenged or defied each other, by ſhew- 
ing the little finger; and, by extending this, or ſome 
other, during the combat, they owned themſelves van- 
quiſhed, and begged mercy from the people: V5; often- 
ſam digiti veniam a populo poſtulabant, ſays the old ſcho- 
liaft on Perſius. Vide Plin. lib. xxviii. cap. 2. Pruden- 
tius, lib. ii. contra Symm. ver. 1098. Horace, lib. iv, 
18. ver. 66. Politian. Miſcel. cap. 42. Turneb. Adverſ. 
lib. xi. cap. 6. Liſp. Saturn. lib. ii. cap. 22. 
There were divers kinds of gladiators, diſtinguiſhed by 
their weapons, manner, and time of fighting, &c. as, 
The andabate, of whom we have already given an ac- 
count under ANDABATZ@. 
The catervariizgwho always fought in troops or compa- 
nies, number againſt number ; or, according to others, 
who fought promiſcuouſly, without any certain order. 
Lip. lib. ii. cap. 16. 
The conſummati, whom authors mention as a ſpecies of 
gladiators, the ſame with the rudiarii and veterani ; 
founding the opinion on a paſſage in Pliny, lib. viii. cap. 
4 But Lipſius ſhews, that they have miſtaken Pliny, 

2 lib. ii. cap. 16. and Turneb. Adverſ. lib. 30. 
cap. 36. . 
The — which are a little precarious, being 
chiefly founded on a paſſage in Lampridius, in the life 
of the emperor Commodius: Inter hac, habitu vidtimarii, 
viclimas immolavit, in arena rudibus, inter cubicularissz 
gladiatores pugnavit Jucentibus aliguando mucronibus. 
Turnebus reads rudiarios inſtead of cubicularios; and un- 
derſtands it of thoſe who had been diſmiſſed, and could 
no longer be obliged to fight, except with files. 
Salmaſius reads gladiator; and refers it to the emperor, 
who ſought not only on the arena, and with files, or 
bluated inſtruments, but at home, with his ſervants and 
valets de chambre, and with ſharps. : 
Lipſius will have nothing altered in the text: the gladla- 
tores cubicularii, he obſerves, were thoſe who fought at 
private houſes, during feaſts, &c. Accordingly, Dion 
ſays expreſly, that Commodius ſometimes fought at home, 
and even killed ſome perſons in ſuch rencounters; but 
that, in public, he only fought with blunted weapons 
The dimachæ, who fought armed with two poniards, or 
ſwords; or with ſword or dagger. Lipf, Saturn. lib. 
ii. cap. 13. 5 
The efſedar;i, who fought in cars; called alſo, in an in- 
ſcription lately diſcovered at Lyons, aſſedarii. Saturn. 
ſerm. lib. ii. cap. 13. 
The fiſcales, or Cæſariani, who belonged to the empe- 
ror's company ; and who, being more robuſt and dex- 


terous than the reſt, were frequently called for, and 
therefore 
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| named alſo paſtulatitii. Saturn. lib. ii. cap. 16. 
hw —— kinds —. ow hoplomachi, meridiani, 1 
| nar ii, pinnirapi, provecatores, retiarii, rudiarn, 
GO es ideen and Thraces : which ſee 
deſcribed under MERIDIANT, RET1AR11, SECUTORES, 

Kc. i 

authors, and particularly Vignere on Livy, rank 
1 — by Spartian, in his Life of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, among the number of gladiators; Lipſius 
laughs at him, Saturn lib. ii. cap. 10. and with forme 
reaſon : the obſequentes properly were the troops which 
that emperor raiſed among the gladiators; or whom of 
l/adiatoy 5 he made ſoldjers. 

GLADIATORS war, bellum GLADIATORUM, or Sparta- 
cium, called alſo the ſervile war, was a war which the 
Romans fuſtained about the ear of their city 680. Spar- 
tacus, Crinus, Oenomavs, having eſcaped, with other 

ladiators, to the number of ſeventy-four, out of the 
place where they had been kept ft Capua, gathered tage- 
ther a body of ſlaves, put themſelves at their head, fen. 
dered themſelves malter of all Campania, and gained 
ſeveral victories over the Roman prætors. At length 
they were defeated, in the year 682, at the extremity of 
Italy; having, in vain, attempted to paſs over into Si- 

- Th war proved very formidable to the Romans. Craſſus 
was not able to finiſh it : the great Pompey was forced 
to be ſent as general. 

GLaniaToR, dying, is a moſt valuable monument of an- 
cient ſculpture, which is now preſerved in the palace of 
Chighi. This man, when he had received the mortal 
ſtroke, is particularly careful, wt procumbat hongſte, that 
be might fall honouribly; he is ſeated in a reclining 
poſture on the ground, and has juſt ſtrength ſufhcient io 
ſupport bimſelf on his right arm; and in his expiring 
moments it is plainly ſeen that he does not abandon 
bimſelf to grief and dejection, but is ſolicitous to main- 
tain that firmneſs of aſpect, which the g/adators valued 
themſelves on preſerving in this ſeaſon of diſtreſs, and 
that attitude which they had learnt of the malters of de- 
fence. He fears not death, nor ſeems to betray any 
tokens of fear by his countenance, nor to ſhed one tear: 
quis mediocris gladiator ingemuit, quis vultum mutavit un- 

uam, quis non medo ſtetit, verum etiam decubuit turpiter, 
lays Cicero, in that part of his Tuſculan, where he is 
deſcribing the aſtoniſhing firmneſs of theie perſons. We 
ſee, in this inſtance, notwithſtanding his remaining 
ſtrength, that he has but a moment to live, and we view 
him with attention, that we may fee him expire and fall: 
thus the ancients knew how to animate marble, and to 
give it almoſt every expreſſion of life. Encyclopedie. 

GLADIOLUS, in Botany. See Corn-FLAG. 

GLADIUS, feverd. Jus GLAD11, or right of the ſword, 
is uſed, in our ancient Latin authors, and in the Nor- 
man laws, for ſupreme juriſdiction. 1 ; 
Camden, in Britannia, writes Comitatus Flint pertinet 
ad gladium Ceftrie : and Selden, Tit. of Honour, p. 640. 
Curiam ſuam liberam de omnibus placitis, Wc. exceptis ad 
gladium ejus pertinentibus. : 

And it is probably from hence, that, at the creation of 
an earl, he is gladio ſuccinctus; to lignify that he had a 
joriſdiction over the county. 

GLapivs piſcis, in Zoology, a name uſed by many for the 
S$WORD-f:/þ, called alſo the xiphias. 

GLADWIN. See Irs. + 

GLAIR of eggs, is the ſame as the white of eggs, and is 
uſed as a varniſh for preſerving paintings. For this pur- 
Poſe it is beat to an unctuous conſiſtence, and common- 
ly mixed with a little brandy or ſpirit of wine, to make it 
work more freely, and with a lump of ſugar to give it 
body and prevent its cracking : and then ſpread over the 
2 or painting with a bruſh. | 

GLAMA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſpecies of 
CAMEL, called alſo c/aphocamelus, by many authors, and 

y many erroneouſly accounted a ſheep; its length from 
head to tail is about fix feet 3 its height about ſour feet; 
its head, neck, and the general appearance of the upper 
part of the body, greatly reſembles the camel; and its 
upper lip is divided in the ſame manner as in that 
creature. Its parts of generation are alſo the ſame as in 
the camel; and it is deſtitute of the fore-teeth, and 
chews the cud like other animals that are ſo. Ir has no 
horns, and its feet are divided into two portions, which 
terminate in-a ſort of claws; and are faſtened by a ſkin 
round the anterior part of the foot; the ſole of the 
foot is tender, and covered over only with a thick ſkin, 
as in the camel. | 
It has at the place where the breaſt joins to the belly a 
E like that which the camel and dromedary 

ave in the ſame part, and in this animal Matthiolus ob- 
lerves that there is a continual diſcharge of a ſort of li- 


quid excrement from it: but this has been ſuppoſed by 
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ſome to be only accidental.” It is a very tame animal, 
and fi ſor domeſlic uſes. It never offends any creature ;. 
but when provoked; revenges itſelf by diſcharging the 
contents of. its ſtomach, by vomit; upon whatever in- 
jures it, and this it will do to a great diſtance. 

The fleſh of this animal is exten, and ſald to be as good 
as mutton. 


It is a native of Peru, and is of vaſt uſe tö the inhahi- 


tantis for carrying burdens ; the weaker of them very &cafi- 


ly carry a hundred and fifty pounds weight, and the 
ſtronger two hundred and fifty, Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 


143- ' 

The guanatd of Peru may probably be the g/a#a in its 
wild and favage ſtate : theſe are very timid and wary ani- 
mals; for, whilſt they are feeding in great herds on the 
hills, one keeps watch, and on perceiving the approach 
of any one, neighs, and rhus gives the alarm to the 
herd, which run off with incredible ſpeed. They are 
killed for the fake of their flcſh, and of their hair, which 


the Indians weave into cloth. Pennant's Synop. bf Quad. 
p. 66. 


GLana, in the Old Writers of Meditins, is ſometimes 


uſed to ſignify the ſordes of the eyes in lippitudes, and 
other diſorders attending them. 


GLAND, GLANDUL 4; in Anatomy, a ſoft, ſpongy, lat 


kind of body; ſerving to ſeparate ſome purticular n u- 
MOUR from the maſs of BLOOD. a. 

The ancients took the g/ands to bt nothing more than a 
kind of pillows, or cuthions, for the neighbouring parts 
to reſt on. Some of them, at length, began to fancy 
them ſponges ; deſtined to receive and imbibe the ſuper- 
fluous moitture of the other parts. . 

Later phyſicians thought proper to aſſign them nbbler and 
more important uies. They confidered them as cifterns, 
which contained proper ferments, whereby the bloody 
opon its mixing therewith, was put imo a fermentation z 
in the progreſs whereof it worked, or threw off certain 
of its parts, and ſent them away by excretory ducts. 

The moderns, who atlowed the glands to be the organs 
whereby the vital fluids are ſepatated for the uſes of the 
body, conlidered them as filtres, the pores whereof; 
being of different zes, would only admit of ſimilarly fi- 
ores particles to paſs th:ough them. 

ut the lateſt authors rather conceive the glands as 

ſieves, whoſ- perforations, being of different ſizes, 
though of the tame figure, only ſeparate ſuch particles 
whole diameters arc lets than their own. 

The glands, to the eye appear a ſort or whitiſh, mem- 
branous maſſes compoted of an outer cover, or integu— 
ment; within which a vaſcular plexus is contained, 
They are denominated from their reſemblance, in form, 
to acorns, which the Latins call g/andes, 

By diſſection, and the microſcope, they are found to be 
real plexuſes or pelotoons, of veſſels, variouſly wound, 
and implicated among themtelves : but the modern ana- 
tomiſts MaIpighi, Bellini, Wharton, Nuck, Peyer, &c. 
have gone farther; and diſcovered them to be no more 
than continued convolutions of the capillary arteries. 
Their formation appears to be thus. An artery, arriv- 
ing at a certain 2 is divided into an inſinite number 
of exceedingly fine branches, or ramiſications : theſe ca- 
pillary branches are laid in various beds, and circumvc- 
lutions; and from the returns thereof ariſe new branches, 
or veſicles for veins; which a little farther unite, or tet- 
minate, in ſome larger branch. 

All theſe ramifications, both veins and arteries, are roll- 
ed up in a bundle; making numerous gyres, and cir- 
cumvolutions : and from the various bends and angles, 
formed by both kinds, ariſe numerous other minute veſ- 
ſels, which make the principal and moſt eſſential part of 
the gland. 

The blood brought from the heart by the artery, into 
the glandular plex us, purſues all the turns and meanders 
in the arterial part thereof, till, arriving at the venous 
part, it is by it brought back again to the heart: in the 
mean time, during its progreſs through the arterial and 
venous folds, ſome part of it is abſorbed, or drained 
off, at the orifice of the tubules ariſing from the flexures 
thereof. | 
W hat is thus received into theſe, which we may call the 
ſecretory dutls, is commonly taken up by other tubules, 
ſpringing out of them : theſe, joining together, form a 
ſingle canal, which is called the excretory duct; which, 
paſſing out of the body of the g/and, carries off the ſe- 
creted matter into ſome proper receptacle deſtined to re- 
tain or receive it. 

Though, ſometimes the ſectetory veſſels themſelves ter- 
minate in a baſon or reſervoir; and 22 their con- 
tents therein. Such is the general ſtructure, and office 
of the g/ands; which we ſhall farther illuſtrate, under 
SECRETION, | 

A gland, then, is a compoſition of divers kinds of veſ- 
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ſels ; viz. an artery, and a vein; ſecretory and excretory 
duQts : to which may be added a nerve which is found 
in every gland, diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance 
thereof, to furniſh ſpirits for promoting the ſecretion ; 
and a membrane, which ſupports the convolutions of 
the vein and artery, accompanying them together through 
all the minuteſt diviſions; to which add, lymphatics, 
which have been diſcovered in ſeveral glands. 

The ſecretory tubes, however, are what we principally 
conſider as the organ of the gland theſe, alone, ſome- 
times form the greateſt part of what is called a 

land, or glandulous body. 

The tl are liable to be ſo altered by accidents as to 
be ſcarce known for what they really are; and their dif- 
temperatures are too often productive of the moſt mil- 
chievious conſequences, The Paris Memoirs give an ac- 
count of a woman, who, attempting to lift a large weight, 
had a ſwelling that appeared the ſame — on the lower 
part of her arm, which continued increaſing in ſize for 
eighteen months. After this there appeared a hole in the 
inner part of the hand, ſrom which there was diſcharged 
a quantity of matter daily, but yet the ſwelling continued 
to increaſe, At the end of two years ſhe conſented to 
have it laid open. There was very little matter diſcharg- 
ed, the whole not amounting to more than two ſpoun- 

| fuls of a thick viſcous fluid; all the reſt of the tumour 
was ſolid, and contained about two hundred white bo- 
dies, of a roundiſh, but ſomewhat oblong figure, and 
not unaptly reſembling ſome of the kinds of kidney- 
beans. "Theſe were covered with a ſolid membrane, and 
had no cavity within: and ſome of them had at one end 
a ſort of ſtalk, or pedicle, by which they ſeemed to have 
been faltened to ſome other body. Theſe were the g/ands 
which had loſt their natural vie, and were become har, 
end what ſeemed a pedicle or alk to tome of them was 


their excretory duct which had not periſhed. Mem. | uniting together, form the caual, or excretory duct, 


Acad. Par. 170d, 
The glands which have no particular ſecretory ducts, are 
called glandule cæcæ, or clauſe. | 
Dr. Quietfchivs argues for the g/ands being deſigned to 
prepare nourithment for the other parts, from the obſer- 
vation that they decreaſe after birth to full growth, then 
continue in the fame condition till off age comes on; 
after which they gradually thrivel. Select. Medic. Fran- 
cofurt. tom ii. vol. i. C 3. 

NM. Winflow has diſcovered a kind of tomentum, or 


down, within their cavity; which he ſuppoſes to do the 


office of a ſiltte, and to be that whereby ſuch a certain 
humour is ſeparated ſrom the common maſs of blood. 
His ſyſtem will be explained, when we come to treat of 
SECRETION, 
The down-veſſel being the grand-organ of ſecretion, its 
ſtructure and application are diverſified, according to the 
difterent purpoſes nature has in view. Sometimes the 
liquor, filtrated through it, trickles out, drop by drop, 
upon a membrane, to which one extremity of the veſle] 
is faſtencd ; as where the filtration is only intended for 
moiltening and lubricating the part with that liquor: in 
which cate, the down-vellel is both ſecretory, and ex- 
cretory ; which is the molt ſimple caſe. Such are thoſe 
i1numerable 2/ands ſpread through the greater part of the 
vileeta 
Sometimes a great number of theſe down-veſlrls ate 
ſpread over the inner ſurface of a little membranous cel! 
into which they all pour their liquor, which is diſcharge«| 
hence at a little aperiuce into the cell, Such are the loli- 
racy glands of the inteſtines, which appear like ſo mau) 
little le parate grains. 
Sometimes a vellel is bent, and has only down in.the firſt 
pait thereof, which alone is ſecretory, and the reſt ex- 
erctoty, pouring the liquor into ſome other common 
cavity. Such are the g/ards that compoſe a call's kid- 
ney. 
ne ſecretory veſlels are ſometimes of a very great 
length, nowithflanding that they take up but little 
oom; being wound over themſelves, again and again, 
ſometimes in a ſingle pelotoon, or knot ; and ſometimes 
in ({everal. incloſed in a common membrane. 
The gl uus are of ſeveral kinds, in reſpect of their form, 


{ixucturc, otlice, and uſe: authors uſually divide them 


into cong/cbate and conglomerate, 
GiAaxDs, /imple, or conglobate, are thoſe couſiſting of one 
continuous maſs, with an uniform ſurface. Such are 
ſubcutancous glands. 
\ conglobate giand is, more ſtrictly, a little ſmooth bo- 
dy, wiapped up in a fine double ikin, by which it is 


1-parated from all the other pars; only admitting an | men receptacle of the chyle; but Dr. Wharton's opinion 


artery and nerve to pals in, and a vein and excretory 
duct to ꝑo out. 


neſe glands either diſcharge their ſecreted humour into] GLAN DS, /ymphatic. See LyMPHATICS. 


the chyir, or venous blood; or elſe it trauſpires through 
the pores of the ſkin, or the coats of the looſer mem- 
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Of the conglobate kind are the gland in the | 

of the brain, in which the — ſpirits 8 

be ſecreted: ſuch, alſo, are the labial glands and the 

8 See LYMPHATICS, 
LAND, conglomerate, or compound, is an irre 
blage of . ſimple pe 4 tied together, — 
up under one common membrane. Such are the — 
lary glatids, &c. 
The humours ſecreted in theſe glands are ſometimes dif. 
charged at a common excretory · ſuct, formed of an union 
of the excretory ducts of all the particular ones: this i 
the caſe in the panereas, and parotides. F 
Sometimes the ducts, uniting, form ſeveral tubes, on! 
communicating with each other by croſ: 
thoſe of the 2 7 N 
Some again, have ſeveral excretory tubes without an 
communication together: as the glandulæ lacrymales 
and proſtatęæ. a 
Others have their ſeveral excretory ducts inſerted into a 
common canal, which opens, at laſt, into ſome of the 
183 cavities: as the falival glands, inteſtinal glands, 

C. 

Laſtly, In others, each gland has its own exctetory duct 
through which it tranimits iis liquor into a common 
baſon ; ſuch are thoſe of the kidneys. 
Some ſuppoſe and endeavour to prove the neteſſity of 
velicles to the conglomerate g/ands, in order to receive 
all the different particles required in the compoſition of 
ſecerped liquors, which muſt be conveyed in different ſez 
rics of veſſels, to be intimately blended in the veſicle 
which will be conſiderably aſſiſted by the ſyſtole and dis 
ſtole, which it is ſuppoſed the velicle undergoes. See 
Acad, Bonon. Com. p. 236. es 
The glands are again divided into vaſcular, and wefientar. 

GLanDs, vaſcular, acre only cluſters ot little veſſels, which, 


| through which their ſecreted juice is diſcharged. 

GLANDS, we/icular, are aſſemblages of veſiculz communi. 
cating with. each other, and all terminating in two oc 
three larger veſſels; by a prolongation whereof, the ex- 
cretory duct is formed. 
The g/ands, again, are divided into the adventitious, and 
the perpetual, or natural, 

GLAxDs, adventitious, are thoſe kernels ariſing occafion- 
ally under the arm-pits, on the neck, &c. Such are the 
ſtrumæ, and the tumours found on the larynx, and mid- 
dle of the trachea. 

GLanps, perpetual, or natural, ate of two kinds; conglo- 
bate, and conglomerate, as above deſcribed. 

GLANDs of the arteria aſpera. See ASPERA Arteria. 

GLANDS, axilary, are thoſe ſituated in the Ax HHLA, or 
arm-pit. See Hikcus. 

GLranDs of the Brea/t, See BREAST. 

GLanDs, bronchial. See BRONCHIAL. + 

GLANDS, buccal, See BUCCALES, 

GLaNDs, ceruminonus, are thoſe which ſerve to ſeparate the 
ear-Wwax, Or CERUMEN., See EAR. 

GLAaNDs, ciliary. See CILIA. 

GLANDS, cy/i:c and hepatic. See LivER and DILE. 

G1.aND, dal, is found in the thorax, about the fifth 
vertebra of the back, adhering to the poſterior part of 
the œſophagus. In different ſubjects it is of various 
ſizes : but it is commonly about the ſize of an almond; 
though it is ſometimes ſo ſmall as not to be found with- 
out great diſſiculty. Tuo glands are ſometimes ſeen in 
this part. The dorſal gland has been defcribed by Veſa- 
lius and other ancient anatomiſts. Some have ſuppoſed 
that this g/and ſerves to ſecrete a fluid to aſſiſt digeſtion, 
and others that it diſcharges a mucous fluid into the ca- 
vity of the oeſophagus, | 

GLANDS, inguinal, are ſituated on each ſide in the groin, 
near the crural veſſels, and, in various diſeaſes, are apt 
to become tumid and inflamed. Abſceſſes are often 
formed in theſe glands. 

GLANDS, inte/linal. See INTESTINES 

GLANDS, jugular, See JUGULAR. 

GLANDS labial, See Lies. 

GLANDS, /achrymal, See LACHRYMAL. 

GLANDS, /umbal, glandulæ lumbares, are three gland“ thus 
called by Bartholine, as lying on the loins. 
The two largeſt lie upon one another, betwixt the deſ- 
cending cava and aorta, in the angle made by the emul- 

| gents with the cava: the third, and ſmalleſt, ſtands over 

the former, under the appendices of the diaphragm: the) 
conynunicate, and are connected together by ſmall lacteal 
veſſels. Bartholine concluded them to ſerve as 2 com- 


—— 


is more probable, viz. that they ſupply the place of thoſe 
larger g/ands found in the meſentery of brutes. 


GLANDS, maxillary. See MAXILLARY. 
GLANDS, meſenteric, See MESENTERY. 


biaucs {ound in molt parts of the body. 


| GLanDs, miliary, glanuulg miliarc 1, See Mitrany glance 
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nD$s, molar. See MOLAR. 8 
* mucilaginous. See Muc AG1Novs glands. 
GLANDS, mucous, glandules muteſæ. See Mucobs glands: 
Gt. anps, myrtiform, are contraftions of the hymen, broke 
by the firſt act of venery. See CaRunevLyE myri:formes 
and HYMEN, 
GLanDs, Nuckian. 


See Nucki ANR. 


glands, diſcovered by Dr. Tyſon, in that part of the 
pEN1s where the prepuce is 1 to the balanus. 
He gave them the name ſrom the briſk ſcent which their 
ſeparated liquor emits, In ſuch perſons as have the pre- 
puce longer than ordinary, theſe are not only more in 
number, but larger, and ſeparate a greater quantity of 
juice, which, lodging there, often grows rancid, and 
corrupts the glands. Theſe glands ate very conſpicuous 
in moſt quadrupeds, eſpecially in dogs and the boar. 
' GLANDS of the &ſophagus. See OEs0PHAGUS. 
GLANDS, palatine. See PALATE. 
GLANDS, parotid. See PAROTIDES. 
GLAND, pineal, glandula pinealis. See PINEAL gland and 
Cox ARION. g 
GLAND, pituitary, glandula pituitaria. See PITUITARY 
land. ; 

Gf anDSs, renal, glandule renales, called alſo capſule atra- 
bilares, are two glands, firſt diſcovered by uſtachius, 
between the aorta and the kidneys, a little above the 
emulgent veſſels, though their ſituation and figure are va- 
ried; in ſome they are round, in others ſquare, trian- 
gular, &c. The right is uſually bigger than the left, 
and each about the :ze of a nux vomica: they are in- 
cloſed in fat. 
Their uſe is not certainly known: it is ſuppoſed to be to 
ſeparate a liquor from the arterial blood, before it goes 
to the kidneys. See CAPSULE atrabilares. 
Mr. du Vernoy remarks the glandulz renalcs to be very 
variable in their magnitude, figure, &c. but that they 
are always contiguous, and firmly connected to the kid- 
neys. In ſome fœtuſes they appear ſolid, without any 
cavity; in others, they are diſtended with thin blood; 
in adalts, they are always flat : they are readily diſtended, 
by blowing air into them by their vein. When the glands 
are opened, and quickfilver is injected, a great many 
ducts are ſeen, at which the mercury runs out. W- O 
arteries and a vein belong to each gland, and a great 
many ducts, like rays, make a circle round it. An ar- 
tery ariſing from the aorta, is ſeut down from the lower 
edge of the gland to the teftes of men, and ovaria of 
women, which Valſalva miſtook for ducts. Comment. 
Acad. Petrop. tome v. See RENEs ſuccenturiati. 
GLanns, ſalival. See SALIVA. 
GLaxDs, ſebaceous, glaudulæ ſebacee, areanumberof glands 
placed under the kin of the auricle of the ear, firlt diſ- 
covered by Valſalva, and thus denominated, becauſe they 
ſeparate a greaſy matter, like ſebum, or tallow. 
This ſebum, he aſſerts, being carried to the ſurface of 
the ſkin, turns it into a ſcaly ſubſtance, not unlike bran. 
There are many glands, of different kinds, which bear 
this name from their ule. 
GLanDs, ſplenic. See SPLEEN, 
GLAnD:, ſublingual. See SUBLINGUAL. 
GLANDS, thyroid. See FHYROIDE =. 
GLANDS, diſeaſes of. See CANCER and SCIRRHUS. 
GLANDES terre, name uſed by ſome authors for the 
tube tous roots of a plant of the LaTHYRUS kind, called 
the lathyrus repens wg cen 
GLANDERS, a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, conſiſting in a 
corrupt ſlimy matter, running from the noſe, of a dif- 
ferent colour according to the degree of the malignity, 
cr as the infection has been of a thorter or longer con- 
unuance ; being white, yellow, green, or black, ſome- 
times tinged with blood. 
Authors aſctibe it to various cauſes: ſome to infection; 
ſome to a diſorder of the lungs ; others to the ſpleen ; 
ſome to the liver; and others to the brain. After it has 
been of ſo long ſtanding, that the matter is of a blackiſh 
colour, which is uſually in its laſt ſtage, they ſuppoſe it 
to come from the ſpine; and hence they call it the 
mourning of the chine. 

crnels and knots are uſually felt under the caul in this 
diſorder; and as thele grow bigger and more inflamed, 
ſo the g/anders increaſe more. 
La Foſſe, farrier to the king of France, has lately 
taken great pains, by repeated diſſections, to diſcover 
the ſource and cauſe of this diſorder, and to aſcertain 
the proper and effetual method of cure. He has dil- 
unguilhed ſeven different kinds of glanders, four of which 
are incurable. The firſt proceeds from ulcerated lungs, 
the purulent matter of which comes up the trachea, and 
is diſcharged through the noſtrils, like a whitiſh liquor, 
appearing ſometimes in lumps and gromes : the ſecond 
* © waſting humour, that uſually feizes norles at the 


GLANDS, odoriferous, glandulæ odorifer&, ate certain ſmall | 
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decline of a diteafe cauſed by too hard labour, and pros 


ceeds from the lungs : the third is a malignant diſcharge, 
which ſometimes attends the $TRANGL £8, falls upon 
the lungs, and is Yiſchatged at the noſtrils : the fourth 
is when an acrimoniobs humour in the FarcyY ſeizes 
theſe parts: tlie ſiſth ariſes from a horſe's taking cold: 
the ſixth is 4 diſcharge from the ſttangles; which ſome- 
times vents itſelf at the noſtrils: the ſeventh, or real 
glanders, is that above deſcribed. 
M. La Fofle, after examining by diſſection, the carcaſes 
of glandered horſes, and making a ſtrict ſcrutiny into 
the ſtate of the viſcera, aſſiſted in his enquiry by inge- 
nious atatomiſts for the ſpace of ten years, affirms this 
diſeaſe to be altogether local, ahd that the true ſeat of ic 
is in the pltuitary membrahe Which lines the partition 
along the inſide of the noſe, the maxillary ſinuſſes or ca- 
vities of the cheek-bones on each ſide of the noſe, and 
the frontal Gnufſes or cavities above the orbits of the 
eyes; that the viſcera, as the liver; lungs; &c. of glan- 
dered horſes are, in general, very ſound; and, therefore, 
that the ſeat of the diſordet is not in thoſe parts; as 
many authors have aſſerted: 
He found theſe cavities more or leſs filled with a viſcous 
ſlimy matter; the membrane, which lines both them 
and the noſtrils, inflamed, thickened, and cortoded with 
ſordid ulcers, which in ſorhe caſes; had eat into the 
bones. He obſerves, that, when glandeted hotſes diſ- 
charge matter from both noſtrils, both ſides of the mem- 
brane and cavities were affected; but when they tan at 
one noſtril only, that fide only was found diſtempered : 
and if one gland only was affected, the horſe diſchatged 
from one noſtril only; but if both were affected, the 
diſcharge was from both. It has been obſerved, that the 
glanders in horſes vety much reſembles a diſorder in men, 
called the 0zENA, 
In this diſeaſe, if the matter ſticks to the inſide of the 
noſtrils, like glue or ſtiff paſte; if the inſide of the noſe 
is raw, and appears of a livid or leaden hue, and the 
matter becomes bloody, ſctid, and of an aſn- colour: 
theſe ſymptoms are very unfavoutable : but when only 2 
limpid fluid is firſt diſcharged, and afterwards a whitiſh 
matter, the gland under the jaw does not much increaſe, 
and the diſorder has been of no long continuance, a 
ſpeedy cure may be expected. The cure of this milder 
kind of g/2nders may firit be attempted by iujections and 
fumigations. When theſe latter ſymptoms appear, the 
horſe ſhould be firſt bled, and treated as in the common 
diſorder of a cold; and then, let an emollient injection, 
prepared with a decection of linſeed, marſh-mallows, 
elder, chamomile flowers, and honey of roſes, or ſuch 
like, be thrown up as far as poſſible with a ſtrong ſy- 
ringe, and repeated three times a day: if the running 
ie not leſſened or removed in a fortnight by theſe means, 
a reſtringent injection may be prepared with tinCture of 
roſes, lime-water, &c. and the noſtrils fumigated with 
the powders of frankincenſe, maſtick, amber, and cin- 
nabar, burnt on an iron heated for that purpoſe, the 
fumes of which may eaſily be conveyed through a tube 
into the noſtrils. When the diſeaſe is inveterate, re- 
courſe muſt be had to the operation of trepanniag, which 
M. La Foſſe performed on three horſes, two of which 
diſcharged from one noſttril only, and the third from 
both: he trepanned the two firſt on that (ide of the head 
which was affected, and the other on both fides, and 
found that the wound and perforation filled up with 
fleſh in twenty · Px days, and the horſes ſuffered no 
inconvenience from the operation. The method of per- 
forming this operation will be underſtood by means of 
fig. 22. Tab. Miſcellany, and the following explication : 
B, B, are two lines repreſenting the bounds of the ce- 
rebellum, or back part of the brain, which commences 
from the line D. CC is a line, where the ſuperior part 
of the ſinus frontalis commences, together with a view 
of the bottom of the ſinus, terminating between the 
lines D and E, where appears a ſubſtance in the form 
of a pear, which is the os ethmoides, or ſieve- like bone, 
through which the olſactory nerves paſs, communicating 
ſenſibility to the pituitary membrane. E repreſents the 
beginning of the maxillary ſinus, terminating at M : the 
ſhaded ſpace between theſe linzs repreſents the great 
cavities. F is a bony partition, ſeparating this ſinus into 
two parts that have no communication ; of which par- 
titions there are ſometimes two, repreſented by F and G. 
Some horſes have neither of theſe. N ſhews the place 
of the cornets or horns; O, the redoublings; P, their 
middle part; Q, the lower part of them; and M, the 
bony pipe or canal which guards the maxillary nerve : 
A A is the ſeptum narium, dividing the noſe from top 
to bottom, and ſeparating the two noſtrils ; L ſhews the 
place where the trepan ſhould be applied, when there is 
reaſon to apprehend that the g/anders is ſpread into the 


frontal finus; E is the place where it ſhould be applied 


to 
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to clempſe the maxillary ſinus, though the round ſpot be- 
tween D and E is preferable, becauſe one orifice in this 
lace will ſerve to waſh all the parts, both above and be- 
ow, with one injection. H ſhews. the place where an- 
other perforation ſhould be made, as a drain for dif- 
charging the foul matter waſhed away by the injection 
and this hole, kept open by a hollow leaden pipe, would, 
in all recent caſes, be ſufficient. I repreſents the in- 
jection thrown in by the ſyringe, which flows out by the 
orifice and the nollril K; and, during this part of the 
operation, the noſtrils ſhould be held cloſg. If there 
ſhould be two bones in the maxillary ſinus, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to wy through both, with a ſtilletto or arp 
pointed tuck, as in the figure. 'The trepan ſhould 
directed towards the interior part of the noſe, to prevent 
its being obſtrufted by the roots of the teeth. R is the 
| trepan, S the handle which turns it, and T the ſaw- part 
to be applied to the bone. The ſurgeon's trephine will 
anſwer the purpoſe for this operation ; but before the 
inſtrument is applied, a circular piece» of the ſkin, of 
about the ſize of half a crown, ſhouid be firſt cut off 
with the membrane which covers the bone. The ſy- 
ringe ſhould be large enough to contain balf a pint of 
injection. The injection firſt uſed ſhould be of a deter- 
ſive nature, as a decoction of birth-wort, gentian, and 
centaury, to a quart of which may be added two ounces 
of Egyptiacum and tincture of myrrh; and when the 
diſcharge abates, and the matter becomes of a thick con- 
ſiſtence and white colour, this injection may be changed 
for barley-water, honey of roſes, and tincture of myrrh ; 
and for completing the cure, Bates's alum- water, or a 
folution of colcothar, vitriol, lapis medicamentoſus, and 
fuch like, in lime-water, will ferve to dry up the moif- 
ture, and to reſtore the tone of the relaxed glands. For 
this purpoſe Dr. Bracken recommends the following 
mixture: take of alum and white vitriol powdered, of each 
four ounces: calcine them in acruciblez when cold, powder 
the calx, and mix it with a gallon of lime-watcr and aquart 
of vinegar, and decant the mixture clear for uſe, The 
n that are made in this operation ſhould be 
ept open, after the ufe of the injection, by fitting to 
the upper one a piece of cork waxed over, and a hollow 
leaden tent to the lower, through which there will be a 
conſtant drain of matter from the ſinuſſes; and both may 
be ſecured by a proper bandage. The growth of the 
fleſh ould be allo checked by rubbing with cauſtic me- 
dicines, or applying the actual cautery. The cure will 
be expedited, by giving every day a quart or three pints 
of a ſtrong decoCtion of guaiacum chips, by purging at 
proper intervals, and putting a rowel into the horſe's 
thelt : and if theſe fail, mercurials may be adminiſtered 
with the phyſic, and the alterative powders with lime- 
water may be given and continued for ſome time. 
The following remedy is ſaid to have ſucceeded, in fifty 
caſes out of ſixty, for curing the glanders, without tre- 
panning. Keep the horſe a day or two with ſmall quan- 
tities of choice hay, and ſcalded bran ; then blow up his 
noſtrils as much aflarabacca, in fine powder, as will lie 
on a fix-pence, evening and morning, giving him for 
drink ſmall lime- water during four or. five days: then 
boil two ounces of elecampane roots in a quart of milk, 
till they mix, and give it once a day during three or four 
days more ; then boil two handfuls of the white moſs 
that grows on oaken pales, in two quarts of milk; till 
one is conſumed ; ſtrain it and ſqueeze the moſs, and 
give the milk juſt warm: repeat this for four or five days. 
About an hour after the horſe has had his drink each day, 


| 


take a piece. of ſweet butter, about the ſize of an egg, | 


and about half an ounce of brimſtone finely powdered, 
and work them well together; then take two clean gooſe 
feathers, as long as they can be procured, and make a 
hole in each of the quill ends, in which faſten two long 
threads; then anoint the feathers well with the mixture, 
and roll them in dry flour of brimſtone; open the horſe's 
noſtrils, and thruſt the feathers up into his head, faſten- 
ing the threads to the top of his head, to prevent their 
dropping out: ride him an hour or two morning and 
evening, and let him ſtand half an hour after he returns 
to the ſtable before the feathers are taken out : purſue 


this courſe eight or nine days, bathing his head with |. 


camphorated ſpirits of wine, and afterwards confining 
his head over a tub of hot grains, that he may breathe 
the ſteam. A rowel may prevent a relapſe. 
GLANDULA, in Anatomy, the ſame as GLAN D. 
The word is a diminutive of the Latin glans, acorn; and 
is here uſed on account of ſome external reſemblance 
between the glands of the body and the fruit of the oak. 
GLanDuLa Guidonis, among Surgeons, is a tumor reſem- 
bling a gland; ſoft, ſingle, moveable, with roots, and 
ſeparate from the adjacent parts. 
GLANDULE, in Eugliſb, ſignifies a little gland. Thus 
the amygdalz, os almonds of thg ears, are by ſome called 
landules. | 


| 
| 


— 
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GLANDULOUS, or Grandvuian, ſomethi 
of glands, or that abounds with glands. 


ng Compoſed 
The BREASTS are glandulous bodies. The cortical ſub. 


{tance of the brain is commonly reputed 
though Ruyſch, from the diſcoveries m 
able injections, h 
gland therein. 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed a particular kind 
which they called care glanduloſa, ot glandulous 

GLANDULOUS body, glanduloſum corpus, 
denotes the FROSTATA-. 


to be glandulous ; 


ade by his admi 
olds, that there is no ſuch thing 1 


of fleſh, 
FLESH, 
more particularly 


 GLANDULOUS r09ts, among Botani/ts, ſuch tuberoſe roats 


as are faſtened together in large numbers by ſmall fibres 
or threads. | 

GLANIS, in Zoology, the name of a filh, called in Engliſh 
the ſheat-Hiſh, and in Latin $1LURVUS, 

GLANS, Acorn, in Natural Hiſtory, a fruit contained with. 
in a {ſmooth but hard bark, including a ſingle ſeed ; its 
hind-part being covered with a kind of cup, and the fore. 
part bare. See Acorn and Oak. 

GLANS, in Anatomy, the tip or button of the pExts, or 
that part covered with the prepuce, called alſo balanus. 
Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch ) fig. 10. lit. d. fig. Is. lit. o. 
The glans is only a dilatation of the extremity of the 
ſpongeous ſubſtance of the urethra, which is here bunch- 
ed, and turned back to the two conical tips of the cor. 
pora cavernoſa, which terminate therein. 

The extremity of the prepuce is apt to grow fo ſtreight 
iu old men, that they cannot bare the glans; perhaps 
through the defect of frequent ereCtions, 

We read of a glans penis regenerated after amputation, 
in the Medical Eft. Ldinb. vol. v. art. 35. 

GLANS is alſo uſed to denote the tip or extremity cf the 
CLITOR1sS, from its reſemblance, both in form and uſe, 
to that of the penis. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 13. 
lit. e. 

The principal difference conſiſts in this, that it is not 
perforated. I his gans is allo covered with a preputium, 
formed of the iuncr membrane of the labia. 

GLans marinus, ia Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a 
genus of ſhel!-!iſh, more uſually called BALANUs, and 
in Engliſh the centre-ſhell. 

GLANS trochit:f:ra, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Geſner, aud ſome other writers, to a kind 4 
ſoſſil, found uſually among the trochitæ and entrochi, 
and evidently appearing to have in ſome manner belonged 
to them. All the writers, who have themſclves exa- 
mined the places where the trochitæ are found, bare 
mentioned theſe under the names of glandes trochitiferæ, 
others under leſs determinate ones. Agricola calls them 
lapides informes ; and Liſter, after him, rude /oucs, hav- 
ing impreſſions of the entrochi. See farther, Philoſ. 
Tranſl. NY 100. 

GLANUS, or GrAxis, in 1chthyology, a name given by 
Pliny, and many other of the old writers, to that ſpecies 
of the ſilurus which we in England call the ſheat-hih, 
the glanus and SILURUS of authors, diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi by the name of the ſilurus with four beards on 
the chin. 

GLAREANA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird deſcribed 
by Geſner from the figure, and ſuſpected to be no way 
different from the $PIPOLETTA, called tordino by the 
Venetians, a kind of lark. 

GLASS, vitrum, a tranſparent, ſolid, brittle, factitious 
body, produced of a falt and ſand, or ſtone, by the 
action of fire, | 
The word is formed of the Latin g/a/tum, a plant called, 
by the Greeks, i/atis; by the Romans, vitrum ; by the 
ancient Britons, guadum; by the Eugliſh woap. We 
ſind frequent mention of this plant in ancient writers, 
particularly Cæſar, Vitruvius, Pliny, &c. who relate, 
that the ancient Britons painted or dyed their bodies with 

laſtum, guadum, vitrum, &c. i. e. with the blue co- 
== procured from this plant. And hence the factitious 
matter, we are ſpeaking of, came to be called 3%, as 
having always ſomewhat of this bluiſhnels in it. 
The chemilts hold that there is no body but may be vi- 
trified, i. e. converted into glaſs. By intenſe heat, even 
GOLD itſelf gives way to the ſun's rays collected in 3 
BURNING-g/aſs, and becomes glaſs. 8 

Add, that as glaſs is the effect or fruit of fire, ſo it 15 
the laſt effect of that element; all the chemilt's act, and 
all the force of fire not being able to carry the change 
of any natural body beyond its vITRIFICA TION. |» 

Glass, nature and characters of Naturaliſts are divided 
in what claſs of bodies to rank glaſs. Agricola conſiders 
it a$ a concrete juice; Bellovacenſis, as a ſtone ; Fallo- 
pius ranks it among the media mineralia; and the work- 
men, when in fuſion, Call it metal: but Dr. Merret, with 
reaſon, ſets aſide all theſe opinious, from this conſider- 
atiou, that, all the forementioned bodies arc natural con- 
cretes ; whereas glaſs is a compound made by att, and is 
never found in'ths earth as the others. 

Fallopius, 


| Þallopius, indeed, contends; that 3% is no more atti- 
2 a metal, and that they 10 both equally ex- 
tracted or educed from other bodies; the one from ſand, 
the other from its ore. He adds, that though ſalts or 
aſhes be added to ſand for the making of gla „. it is 
falſe that they contribute to the compoſition of glaſs ; 
their uſe, according to him, being only for the bettet 
extracting of the g/aſs from the mineral ſtone. 
This Dr. Merret eaſily confutes: for if glaſs were ex- 
tracted from ſtones or ſand only, the weight of the me- 
tal muſt be much leſs than that of the ſtones alone; 
whereas it is, in reauty, much greater, a hundred weight 
of ſand (hong for one hundred and fifty of glaſs. 
In effc&, the aſhes contribute a deal of falt to the com- 
poſition of glaſs. Accordingly, in pieces of old glaſs 
one may ſometimes pick out grains of ſalt, eafily diſco- 
verable to the taſte; beſide that the fineſt glaſs, ſtanding 
long in 2 ſubterraneous place; will moulder or reſolve 
into its firſt ingredients, ſalt and ſand, by the decay of 
the union thereof: whence it appears, that the falr re- 
mains in the glaſs in ſpecie. To whiich may be added 
that experiment of Van Helmont: Melt g/aſ5-duſt with 
« ſandiver, and ſet them in a moiſt place, and the glaſs 
« will reſolve into water; pour on aqua regia, enough 
« to ſaturate the ſandiver, and the ſand will precipitate 
« to the bottom in the ſame quantity and weight as was 
« firſt uſed.” Helm. cap. De Terra. 
Here, then, is a true analyſis of gl, or a ſolutlon into 
its firſt principle or ingredients, the ſalts being imbibed 
by the ſandiver and aqua regia, Merret. Not. in Ant. 
Neri De Art. Vitrar. 
The learned and curious author juſt mentioned gives us 
the following, characters or properties of glaſs, whereby 
it is diſtinguiſhed from ali other bodies, viz. 1. That it 
is an artificial concrete of ſalt and fand, or {tones. 2. 
Fuſible by a ſtrong fire. 3. When fuſed, tenacious and 
coherent. 4. It docs not waſte or conſume in the fire. 
When melted, it cleaves to iron. 6, Ductile, when 
red-hot, and ſaſhionable into any form, but not malleable ; 
and capable of being blown into a hollowneſs, which 
no mineral is. 7. Frangible when thin, without an- 
nealing. 8. Friable when cold. 9g. Always diaphanous, 
whether hot or cold. 10. Flexible and elaſtic. 11. Diſ- 
ſoluble by cold and moiſture. 12. Only capable of be- 
ing graven, or cut with a diamond or other hard ſtones, 
and emery- 13. Receives any colour or dye, both ex- 
ternally and internally. 14. Not diffolvable by aqua- 
fortis, aqua-regia, or mercury. 15. Neither acid juices, 
nor any other matter, extract either colour, taſte, or 
any other quality, from it. 16. It admits of poliſhing. 
17. Neither loſes of weight nor ſubſtance, by the longeſt 
and molt frequent uſe. 18. Gives fuſion to other me- 
tals, and ſoftens them. 19. The moſt pliable thing in 
the world, and that which beſt retains the faſhion given 
it. 20. Not capable of being calcined. 21. An open 
glaſs, filled with water in the ſummer-time, will gather 
drops of water on the outſide, juſt ſo far as the water 
on the inſide reaches; and a man's breath blown upon it 
will manifeſtly moiſten it. 22, Little glaſs balls, filled 
with water, mercury, and other liquor, and thrown into 
the fire, as alſo drops of green g/a/s broken, fly aſunder, 
with a loud noiſe. 23. Neither wine, beer, nor any 
other liquor, will make it muſty, nor change its colour, 
nor ruſt it, 24. It may be cemented as ſtones and me- 
tals. 25. A drinking-g/a/s, partly filled with water, and 
rubbed on the brim with a wet finger, yields muſical 
notes, higher or lower, as the g/a/5 is more or leſs full; 
and this makes the liquor friſk and leap. | 
GLASS, ductility of. See DucTilityY. 
GLASS, origin and hiſtory of. De Neri will have zlafs as 
ancient as Job; for that writer, chap. xviii. ver. 17. 
ſpeaking of wiſdom, ſays, Gold and 7/aſs ſhall not be 
equalled to it. | 
This, we are to obſerve, is the reading of the Septuagint, 
Vulgate Latin, St. Jerom, Pineda, &c. for in the Eng- 
liſh verſion, inſtead of glaſs, we read cryſtal; and the 
{ame is done in the Chaldee, Arias Montanus, and the 


king of Spain's edition. In other verſions, &c. it is read | 


tene; in others, beryl : in the Italian, Spaniſh, French, 
High and Low Dutch, &c. diamond; in others, car- 
buncle and in the Targum, looking-glaſs. 

In effect, the original word is zechuchib, which is derived 
from the root zacac, to purify, cleanſe, ſhine, be white, 
tranſparent : and the ſame word, Exod. xxx. 34. is ap- 
plied to frankincenſe; and rendered in the Septuagint, 
pellucid, Hence the reaſon of ſo many different ren- 
derings; for the word ſignifying beautiful and trauſpa- 
rent, in the general, the tranſlatots were at liberty to 


apply it to whatever was valuable and tranſparent. 
Moſt aut 


thor who mention 
the Clouds; 


Vol. II, Ne 152. 


hors will have Ariſtophanes to be the firſt au- 
8 glaſs that poet, in his comedy called | 
ſcene i. act ii. uſes the word byalas za, 


which is now ordinarily rendered glaſs, He there intro* 
duces Strepſiades, teaching Socrates a new way to pay 
old debrs, viz. “ by placing a fair tranſparent ſtone; 
** ſold by the druggiſts, from which the fire is truck, 
* between the ſun and the writing, and ſo melting away 


* the letters thereof.” This ſtone Socrates calls dan, 


Which the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes derives from * «v, 19 
rain, from the likeneſs it bears to ice, which is rain, or 
water congealed ; though, it muſt be owned, the word 
van is ambiguous, aud fignifies cryſtal as well as gloſs : 
and Gorrzus obſerves, tliat the ancients had a kind of 
yellow amber, tranſparent as g, called by ſome ba- 
Ng. a ; 
Ariſtotle kas two problems upon glaſs ; the firſt, Why 
we tice through it? The ſecond, Why it is not malle- 
able ? If theſe problems be Ariſtotle's, which the learned 
doubt very much, this would properly be the earlieſt 
teſtimony in favour of the antiquity of glaſs; but the 
irt author, who makes unqueſtionable mention of this 
matter, is Alexander Aphiodiſæus, who uſes it in a fi- 
mile: © As the floridiieſs of a colour is ſeen through 
„ glaſs, &c.” w_ | 
After him the word occurs commonly enough: Lucian 
mentions large r and Plutarch, in his 
Sympoſiacon, fays, that the fire of tameriſk wood is the 
titteſt for making of 27/5. | 
Among the Latin writers, Luctetius is the fir that 
takes notice of glaſs. Ni/i redta foramina tranant, Qua- 
lia ſunt vitri, Dr. Merret, however, adds, chat gla/s 
could not be unknown to the ancients, but that it muſt 
needs be as ancient as pottery itſelf, or the art of mak- 
ing bricks : for ſcarcely can a kiln of bricks be burnt, or 
a batch of pottery ware be made, but ſome of the bricks 
and ware will be at leaſt ſoperficially turned to laſs. ; 
Hence, Ferrant. Imperatus, lib. xxv; cap. 7. Glaſs, 
like the common kind, is found under ground, in 
places where great fires have been. Other glaſſes are 
« found in round clods, tike fire-ſtone, ſome brittle, 
* others firm, &. This follil 4% is wrought by the 
« Americans, and uſed inſtead 1 
And no doubt but vitrifications were more common iu 
the ancient bricks than they are in ours ; as they tem- 
red their earth two years together, and burnt them 
tter. 
Pliny relates the manher of the diſcovery of g/aſs. It 
was found, according to that author, by accident, in 
Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, by certain mer- 
chants driven thither by the fortune of the fea. Being 
obliged to live there, and dreſs their victuals by making 
a fire on the ground, and there being ſtore of the planc 
kali upon the ſpot, this herb being burnt to aſhes, and 
the ſand or ſtones of the place accidentally mixed with it, 
a vitrification was undeſignedly made; fiom whence, 
the hint was taken, and eaſily improved. 
Indeed, how old ſoever g/a/s may be, the art of making 
and working it appears of no great antiquity. The firſt 


place mentioned for the making hereof, is Sidon in Syria, 


which was famous for g/ and 7/aſs-houſes, as obſerved 
by Pliny, lib. xxxvi. cap. 26. { 66. Me. Nixon, in his 
obſervations on a plate of gs, found at Herculaneum, 
which was deltroyed A. D. 80, on which occaſion Pliny 
loſt his life, offers ſeveral probable conjectures as to the 
uſes to which fuch plates might be applied. 

Such plates, he ſuppoſcs, might ſerve for fpecula, or 
looking-g/aſſes; for Pliny, in tpeaking of Sidon, adds, 


| fequidem etiam ſpecula excogitaverat : the reflection ot 


images from theſe ancient !pecula being effeQed by be- 
ſmearing them behind, or tinging them through with 
ſome dark colour. Another uſe in which they might be 
employed, was for adotaing the walls of their apart- 
ments, by way of wainſcot, to which Pliny is ſuppoſed 
to refer by his vitreæ cameræ, lib. xxxvi. cap. 25. 04. 
Mc. Nixon farther conjectures, that theſe ox, plates 
might be uſed for windows, as well 2s the lamina of 
lapis $SYECULARIS and PHENGITES, Which were im- 
provements in luxury mentioned by Seneca, and intro- 
duced in his time, Ep. xc. However, there is no po- 
ſitive authority relating to the uſage of gla/s-windows 
earlier than the cloſe of the third century: Aanifeſtius 
eft, ſays LaQantius, mentem eſſe, que per oculos ea du 
unt oppofita, tranſpiciat, quaſi per NN lucente vitro 
aut ſpeculari lapide obductas. De Opiticio Dei, cap. 5. 
See Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. art. 80. p. 601. vol. Iii. art. 23. 
123. 
The rſt time we hear of g/a/s made among the Romans 
was in the time of Tiberius, when Pliny relates, that an 
artiſt had his houſe demoliſhed for making g/a/s malle- 
able, or rather flexible ; though Petrouius Arbiter, and 
ſome others, aſſure us, that the emperor ordered the 
artiſt to be beheaded for his invention. : Ws 
According to venerable Bede, artificers (killed in making 
glaſs were brought ovec into — in the year * 
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by abbat Benedict, who were employed in glazing th 
church and monaſtery of Weremouth. According to 
others, they were firſt brought over by Wilfrid, biſhop 
of Worceſter, about the ſame time. Till this time the 
art of making glaſ was unknown in Britain; though 
$laſs windows did not begin to be uſed before the year 
1180: till this ven they were very ſcarce in private 
houſes, and conſidered as a kind of luxury, and as marks 
of great magnificence. Italy bad them firſt, next France, 
from whence they came into England. 
Venice, for many years, ſte all Europe in the fine- 
neſs of its glaſſes; and in the thirteenth century, the 
Venetians were the only people who had the ſecret of 
making cryſtal looking-g/afſes. The great gla/5-works 
were at Muran, or Murano, a village near the city, which 
furniſhed all Europe with the fineſt and largeſt glaſſes. 
The glaſs manufacture was firſt begun in England in 
0557 the finer ſort was made in the place called 
rutched Friars, in London ; the fine flint glaſs, little in- 
ferior to that of Venice, was firſt made in the Savoy- 
houſe, in the Strand, London. This manufacture ap- 
pears to have been much improved in 1635, when it 
was carried on with ſea-coal or pit, coal, inſtead of wood, 
and a monopoly was granted to Sir Robert Manſell, who 
was allowed to import the fine Venetian flint glaſſes for 
drinking, the art of making which was not brought to 
perfection before the reign of William III. But the frit 
2/aſs plates, for looking: glaſſes and coach windows, were 
made in 1673, at Lambeth, by the encourage ment of 
the Duke of Buckingham ; who, in 1640, introduced 
the manufacture of fine glaſs into England, by means of 
Venetian artiſts, with amazing ſucceſs. So that within 
a century paſt, the French and Engliſh have not only 
come up to, but even ſurpaſſed the Venetians, and we 


ate now no longer ſupplied from abroad. 


The French made a conſiderable improvement in the art 
of glaſs, by the invention of a method to calt very large 
plates, till then unknown, and ſcarce practiſed yet by 
any but themſelves and the Engliſh, : 
That court applied itſelf with a laudable induſtry to cul- 
tivate and improve the glaſ manufacture. A company 
of glaſs-men was eltabliſhed by letters patent; and it 
was provided by an arret, not only that the working in 
glaſs ſhould not derogate any thing from nobility, but 
even that none but nobles ſhould be allowed to work 
therein. | 


Gr ass, ingredients of. The materials uſed in the compo- 


ſition of g/a/s, we have obſerved, are ſalt and ſand, or 
elſe ſome kind of ſtone. 

The ſalt is of the fixed kind, ſuch as will not evaporate 
with the moſt intenſe heat: the ſand or ſtone muſt be 
ſuch as will melt eaſily; and is what gives firmneſs and 
conſiſtence to the glaſs. 

1. This ſalt is procured chiefly from a kind of aſhes, 


called POLVERINE, or rochetta, brought from the Le- 


vant, and particularly from Alexandria and Tripoly. 
The afhes are thoſe of a vegetable, frequent in the 
country, commonly called KAL1 ; ſometimes kalli, kallu, 
cali; by Geſner, alka/i; by Lobel, ſoda; by Dodonzus, 


ſalſola; and by Camer, Gordoſus, Fuchſius, &c. anthyllis. 


Dr. Merret calls it Eng!:/þ ſalt-wort, from its ſaline taſte ; 
and glaſs-weed, from the uſe made of its aſhes in mak- 
ing of glaſs. 

Bauhin mentions ten ſpecies of this plant, whereof there 
are four uſed by the Alexandrians, &c. for the making 
of polverine and ſoap, viz. tali geniculatum, kali ſecunda 
ſpecies, kali Ægyptiacum, and kali L | | 
The farſt and laſt our own coaſts afford, where they are 
called by the people frog-gra/s and ſea-graſs ; but they are 
of no uſe for making of g/a/s : being laid on a hot iron, 
they fly off almoſt wholly in fumes, leaving almoſt no 
aſhes at all; whereas the kalis brought from the Levant, 
applied on the ſame iron, are ſoon converted almoſt 
wholly into polverine, i. e. very ſaline aſhes of a dark 
colour. 

To get this ſalt from the polverine, they pulyerize and 
ſift it very fine; then boil it in a braſs copper, with fair 
water and tartar, till a third part of the water is con- 
ſumed, taking care to ſtir it from time to time; then, 
filling up the copper with freſh water, they boil it a ſe- 
cond time, till half be conſumed : this done, they have 
a lee impregnated with ſalt. To get the ſalt from the 
lees, they boil them till the ſalt ſhoots at the top, which 
they ſcum off as it riſes into earthen pans, and thence 
into wooden vats to drain and dry. 05 
When the ſalt is dry, they beat it groſly, and put it into 
a furnace, to dry it farther with a gentle heat. When 
it is made ſufficiently dry, they pound and ſift it very 
fine, and lay it by to make FrIT. 


Note, inſtead of the aſhes of the plant kali, thoſe of | 


fern will alſo yield a ſalt which makes excellent glaſs, 
nothing inferior to that of polverine: the method of pre- 
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ration is the fame, Add; that the MY 
ſtalks of beang, as alſo thoſe of —.—— 22 
buſh, millet-ſtalks, ruſhes, cyperuſes, and ma other 
plants, may be uſed for the like propotey and * the 
. — 2 p p 

carl-aſhes form a leading flux in the manufa 1 
glaſs, and moſtly ſupply the place of the Pow" Ay 
_ 4 of * _ many -_ kinds, which were 
ormerly brought here for making bot 
See pra . eee ler. 
There are other fluxes uſed for different kinds of laſ 
and for various purpoſes, as caKined lead, Ale 1 « 
ſalt, borax, arſenic, ſmith's clinkers, and wood-afh . 
containing the earth and lixiviate falts as produced by 
incineration. With regard to theſe fevers fluxes by 
may obſerve, in general, that the more calx of lead or 
other metallic earth enters into the compoſition of 1 
glaſs, ſo much the more fuſible, ſoft, coloured, and 
denſe this glaſs is, and reciprocally, 
The colours given to g/aſs by calxes of lead, ate ſhades 
of yellow: on the other hand, glaſſes that contain only 
ſaline fluxes partake of the properties of ſalts ; they are 
leſs heavy, leſs denſe, harder, whiter, more brilliant 
and more brittle than the former z and glaſſes containing 
both ſaline and metallic fluxes, do alſo partake of the 
properties of both theſe ſubſtances. Glaſſes too ſaline 
are eaſily ſuſceptible of alteration by the action of air 
and water; eſpecially thoſe in which alkalis prevail; and 
theſe are alſo liable to be injured by acids. Thoſe that 
contain too much borax and arſenic, though at firſt they 
appear very beautiful, ; ny tarniſh and become opake 
when expoſed to air. By attending to theſe properties 
of different fluxes, phlogiſtic or ſaline, the artiſt may 
know how to adjult the proportions of theſe to ſand, or 
E flints, for the various kinds of glaſs. If a glaſs 

required that is denſe, fuſible, and not ſaline, one 

part and a half of red lead or litharge may be mixed 
with one part of ſand, and fuſed together : if equal parts 
of ſand and of calx of lead be employed, a glaſs ſome- 
what leſs denſe and harder will be produced: if a ylaſ5 
be required of very little denſity, only ſaline fluxes muſt 
be employed. A glas of this kind may be compoſed of 
ſix parts of ſalt of tartar, or of pot-aſh, or of purified 
ſoda, mixed with eight parts of ſand or of flints; or of 
four parts of any of the above mentioned alkalis, mixed 
with two parts of nitre or of borax, and cight parts of 
vitrifiable earth. When a cryſtal g/a/s is required, which 
ſhall be of an intermediate quality betwixt the metallic 
and ſaline glaſſes, it may be made from a mixture of one 
part of the above mentioned ſalts, one part of calx of 
lead, and two parts of ſand or other vitrifiable earth. 
By varying the proportion of theſe ingredients, many 
different kinds of glaſſes may be produced, each of which 
may be good, if the quantity of each of the fluxes em- 
ployed be proportionable to its vitrifying power. Dict. 
Chem. art. Vitrificatin. 
2. For ſtone, the ſecond ingredient in glaſs. The beſt, 
we have obſerved, is that which will melt, is white, and 
tranſparent. This is found principally in Italy, being 2 
ſort of ſtony ſubſtance called tar: the next is puocoli, 
or cuogola, a ſort of pebbles found at the bottoms of 
rivers, and gathered for the Venetian manufacture out of 
the river Po, which are ſaid not to be inferior in white- 
neſs to alabaſter, 
Indeed nothing makes finer and clearer glaſs than com- 
mon flint, diſtinguiſhed for this uſe by their clear tranſ- 
parent, black colour; but the charge of preparing it de- 
ters the g/a/5-men from uſing it. The preparation ne- 
ceſſary for ſtone is to calcine, powder, and fierce it. 
Ant. Neri obſerves, that all white tranſparent ſtones, 
which will not burn to lime, are fit to make glaſs; and 
that all ſtones which will firike fire with ſteel, are capa- 
ble of being employed in making of glaſs But this lat- 
ter rule, Dr. Mertet obſerves, does not hold univerſally. 
Where proper ſtone cannot be had, ſand is uſed; and it 
is now almoſt the only kind of ſubſtance employed in the 
Britiſh manufactures of glaſs. The beſt for this purpoſe 
is that which is white, ſmall, and ſhining ; examined by 
the microſcope, it appears to be ſmall fragments of rock 
cryſtal, For green glaſs, that which is of a ſoft textures 
and more gritty z it is to be well waſhed, which is all 
the preparation it needs. Our glaſs-houſes are furniſhed 
with white ſand for their vial glaſſes from Lynn in 
Norfolk, and Maidſtone in Kent ; and with the coarſer, 
for green glaſs, from Woolwich. 
Some mention a third ingredient in g/a/s ; viz. manga 
neſe, or MAGNESIA, or /yderia, a kind of pſcudo-load- 
ſtone, dug up in Germany, Italy, and even in Mendip 
hills in Somerſetſhice. But the proportion hereof to the 
reſt is very inconſiderable;z beſides, that it is not uſed 1n 
all g/a/s. Its office is to purge off the natural greeniſh 


colour, and give it ſome other tincture required. For 
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For rol 5 ſpecks of a metalline appearance, or a 
liohter caſt ; magneſia requires to be well calcined in a 
bot furnace, and then to undergo a thorough levigation. 
The effect of magneſia in deſtroying the colours ot g/a/s, 
and hence called the — of gle is accounted for by M. 
Montamy, in his Traite des Couleurs pour la Peinture 
en Email, in the following manner; the magneſia de- 
ſtroys the green, olive, and blue colours of glaſs, by add- 
ine to them a purple tinge, and by the mixture produc- 
6 a blackiſh brown colour z and as blackneſs is cauſed 
—_ by an abſorption of the rays of light, the blacſkiſh 
tinge given to the glaſs by the mixture of colours, pre- 
vents the reflection of ſo many rays, and thus renders 
the glaſs leſs coloured than before, But the black pro- 
duced by this ſubſtance ſuggeſts an obvious reaſon for 
vſingit very ſparingly in thoſe compoſitions of glaſs, which 
are required to be wr tranſparent, Nitte or falt-petre 
is alſo uſed with the ſame intention ; for by deſtroying, 
in a certain degree, the phlogiſton, which = a ſtrong 
tinge of yellow to glaſs prepared with lead as a flux, it 
ſerves to free it from this coloured tinge ; and in ſaline 
glaſſes, nitre is requiſite in a ſmaller proportion to render 
them ſufficiently tranſparent, as in the caſe of looking- 
laſs, and other kinds of plates. For an account of Mr, 
Dollond's excellent contrivance for deſtroying the colours 
in the object glaſſes of teleſcopes, &c. fee ABER- 
RATION. 
After all, the moſt tranſparent g/a/s is ſubjeCt to bubbles 
arid veins, the methods of preventing which are yet little 
known; and this is an inconvenience by which Mr. Dol- 
lond's excellent diſcovery is affected; for the flint glaſs, 
which he uſes, is peculiarly ſubject to ſmall veins, that 
diſturb the rays in their paſſage, and render the viſion 
confuſed. This effect is owing to the denſity of theſe 
veins being greater than that of the reſt of the glaſs, as 
appears from their image received on white paper, when 
the glaſs is held between the paper and a candle, or other 
luminous object: for this image of a vein, thus receiv- 
ed, is a line brighter than the reſt of the image of the 
glaſs, and this bright line is defined by a dark edge on 
each ſide, But the bright line evidently ſhews a conver- 
cy of rays, which can only be effected by the veins 
Cn denſer than the medium in which they are placed. 
The reaſon why flint glaſs is more ſubjeCt to veins than 
any other glaſs is, ſays the tranſlator of Macquer's Che- 
mical Dictionary, becauſe it is compoſed of materials of 
more different denſi ties. 
M. Macquer, with a view of improving the manufaQture 
of this g/aſs, propoſes to facilitate the union of the calx 
of lead and ſand, of which it is compoſed, by depriving 
the calx-of lead, as much as poſſible, of its phlogiſton, 
which may be done by combining the vitriolic acid with 
minium, or red-lead, and expoſing this compoſition to 
the operation of fire, to diſengage it from the acid; and 
alſo by giving theſe two ſubſtances the greateſt poſſible 
degrees of fluidity and mobility, which may be done by 
mixing with the compoſition of them a conſiderable 
quantity of ſolvents. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. for 1773- 
As impenetrable as g/aſs is to the common menſtruums, 
we find it eaten by the air in * of time, when ex- 
poſed in old windows; but the effects of its being Bop 
in a ſubterraneous place are much more ſtrange, Borri- 
chius tells us, that at the time when he was at Rome, 
there was dug up a whole houſe from under the kitchen 
garden of a citizen. The houſe had been buried there 
ten ages, and there were found in it ſeveral glaſs urns, 
or lacrymatories. The g/a/s of theſe had no holes made 
an it, as our old glaſs in chamber-windows has, but {till 
retained its ſmooth ſurface and tranſparence; but it was 
ſplit into a vaſt number of thin laminæ, which were as 
pellucid and fine as Muſcovy glaſs; and in ſome places 
were tinged with all the beautiful colours that art could 
have given. We are not acquainted perſectly with the 
ancicut way of working their g/a/s : but it is not probable 
there could be any thing particular in the formation of 
| the veſlel, to determine it to ſplit thus into flakes; but 
that g/a/s of the ſame kind, in any form, would have 
done the ſame. Borrich. De Ortu Chemiæ. 
GL as, kinds of. The manufactured glaſs now in uſe may 
be divided into three general kinds; white tranſparent 
glaſs coloured glaſs, and common green or bottle g/a/s. 
the firſt kind, there is a great variety as the flint 
glaſs, as it is called with us, and the * cryſtal 
glaſs, which are applied to the ſame uſes ; the glaſs tor 
plates for mirrors or looking glaſſes ; the glaſs tor win- 
dows and other lights; and the glaſs for ohials and (mal! 
veſſels. And theſe again differ in the ſubſtances. em- 
ployed as fluxes in forming them, as well as in the coarſe- 
nels or fineneſs of ſuch as are uſed for their body. The 
nt and cryſtal, mirror and beſt window g/a/s, not only 
* Fequree ſuch purity in their fluxes, as may render it prac- 


ole it ſhould be thofen of a deep colour, | 


ticable to free the glaſs perfectly from all colour; but for 
the ſame reaſon likewiſe, either the white Lynn ſand, 
calcined flints, or white pebbles, ſhould be uſed. The 
others do not demand the fame nicety in the choice of 
the materials; though the ſecond kind of window glaj7, 
and the beſt kind of phial, will not be ſo clear as the 
ought, if either too brown ſand, or impure ſalts, be ſul. 
fered to enter into their compoſition. 

Of coloured g/a/s there is a great variety of ſorts, dif- 
ſering in their colour, or other properties, according to 
the occaſions for which they are wanted, The differ- 
ences in the latter kind depend on the accidental prepa- 
ration and management of the artiſts by whom they are 
manufactured. See the ſubſequent articles. 

GLAss, inſtruments for manufucturing. Theſe are ſubſer- 
vient io two different purpoſes ; viz. the levigation and 
mixture of the ingredients, and the fuſion or vitrification 
of them. To the former claſs belong horſe or hand- 
mills, mortars and peſtles, flat ſtones and mullars, and 
ſearces or ſieves. The other ſort of utenſils are furnaces, 
with the proper iron work, pots for containing the com- 
poſition when put into the fire, and iron inſtruments for 
ſhifting the matter out of one into the other, in caſe of 
accidents: and for taking out ſmall portions, in order to 
judge of the progreſs of the vitrification, and the quali- 
ties of the g7aſs, &c. See the following articles. 

GLass, method of making white and cryſtal. There are three 
ſorts of furnaces uſed in the g/a/5-works: one to prepare 
the frit, called the calcar; a ſecond, to work the glaſs ; 
and a third, called the /cer, to anneal it. See them all 
deſcribed under the article FURNACE. 

To make cryſtal ga, take of the whiteſt zarſo, pounded 
ſmall, and ſierced as fine as flour, two hundred pounds; 
of the ſalt of polverine, a hundred and thirty pounds: 
mix them together, and put them into the furnace, called 
the calcar, firſt heating it. For an hour keep a moderate 
fire, and keep ſtirring the materials with a proper rake, 
that they may incorporate and calcine together; then in- 
creaſe the fire for tive hours; after which take out the 
matter; which, being now ſufficiently calcined, is called 
FRIT. From the calcar put the frit in a dry place, and 
cover it up from the duſt for three or four months. 

Now, to make the g/a/s, or cryſtal : take of this cryſtal 
frit, called alſo bo//:t0; ſet it in pots in the furnace, add- 
ing to it a due quantity of * or manganeſe: 
when the two are fuſed, caſt the fluor into fair water, to 
clear it of the ſalt, called ſandiver ; which would other- 
will make the cryſtal obſcure and cloudy. This lotion 
mult be repeated again and again, .as often as needful, 
till the cryſtal be fully purged ; or, this ſcum may be 
taken off by means of proper ladles. Then ſet it to boil 
four, five, or ſix days; which done, ſee whether it have 
manganeſe enough; and if it be yet greeniſh, add more 
manganeſe, at diſcretion, by little and little at a time, 
taking care not to overdoſe it, becauſe the manganeſe in- 
clines it to a blackiſh hue. Then let the metal clarify, 
till it becomes of a clear and ſhining colour; which done, 
it is fit to be blown, or formed into veſſels at pleaſure. 

GL Ass, flint, as it is called in our country, is of the ſame 
general kind with that which in other 2 is called 
cryſtal glaſs. It has this name from being originally 
made with calcined flints, before the uſe of the white 
ſand was underſtood ; and retains the name, though no 
flints are now uſed in the compoſition of it. This flint 
glaſs differs from the other, in having lead for its flux, 

* and white ſand for its body ; whereas the fluxes uſed for - 
the cryſtal g/a/s are ſalts or arſenic, and the body conſiſts 
of calcined flints, or white river pebbles, tatſo, or ſuch 
ſtones. To the white ſand and lead a proper proportion 
of nitre is added, to burn away the phlogiſton of the 
lead, and alſo a ſmall quantity of magneſia, and in ſome 
works they uſe a proportionable quantity of arſenic to aid 
the fluxing ingredients. The moſt perſect kind of flint 
glaſs may be made by fuſing with a very ſtrong fire a 
hundred and twenty pounds of the white ſand, fifty 
pounds of red lead, forty pounds of the beſt de- 
twenty pounds of nitre, and five ounces of magneſia. 
Another compoſition of flint g/aſs, which is ſaid to come 
nearer to the kind now made, 1s the following : a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of ſand, fifty-ſour pounds of 
the beſt pearl-aſhes, thirty-ſix pounds of red-lead, twelve 
pounds of nitre, and fix ounces of magneſia. To either 
of theſe a pound or two of arſenic may be added, to in- 
creaſe the flux of the compoſition. A cheaper compoſi- 
tion of flint g/a/s may made with a hundred and 
twenty pounds of white ſand, thirty-five pounds of the 
beſt pearl-aſhes, forty governs of red-lead, thirteen pounds 
of nitre, ſix pounds of arſenic, and four ounces of mag- 
neſia ; or inſtead of the arſenic, may be ſubſtituted fif- 
teen pounds of common ſalt; but this will be more brit- 

.tle than the other. The cheapeſt compoſition ſor the 
worſt kind of flint g/afs conſiſts of a hundred and ky 
pounds 
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| pounds of the beſt pearl-aſhes, ren pounds of nitre, fif- 
teen pounds of common ſalt, and fix pounds of arſenic. 
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pounds of white ſand, thirty pounds of dd twenty 


The beſt German cryſtal glaſs is made of a hundred and 
twenty pounds of calcined flints, ot white ſand, ſeventy 
unds of the beſt pearl-aſhes, ten pounds of falt-petre, 
alf a pound of arſenic, and five ounces of magneſia. 
And a cheaper compoſition is formed of a hundred and | 
tweuty pounds of calcined flints or white ſand, forty-fix 
pounds of pearl-aſhes, ſeven pounds of nite, fix pounds 
of arſenic, and five ounces of magneſia. 
A glaſs much harder than any 3 in the common 
way, may be made by means of borax in the following 
method : take four ounces of borax, and an ounce of 
fine ſand z reduce both to a ſubtile powder, and melt 
them together in a large cloſe crucible ſet in a wind-fur- | 
nace, keeping up a ſtrong fire for half an hour; then 
take out the crucible, and when cold break it, and there 
will be found at the bottom a pure hard glaſs, capable of 
cutting common glaſs like a diamond. This experiment 
duly varied, may lead to ſeveral uſeful improvements in 
the arts of g/aſs, enamels, and factitious gems, and fhews 
an expeditious method of making glaſs, without any fixed 
alkali, which has been generally thought an eflential in- 
gredient in gli, and it is not yet known whether cal- 
cined cryſtal, or other ſubſtances, being added to this 
ſalt inſtead of ſand, it might not make a ylaſs approach- 
. N the nature of a diamond. Shaw's Lectures, p- 
420. 
'There are three principal kinds of glaſſes, diſtinguiſhed 
by the form or manner of working them ; viz. round 
glaſs, as thoſe of our veſſels, phials, drinking-gla/ſes, &c. 
table or window-7o/aſs, of which there ate divers kinds; 
viz. crown-glaſs, jcalous-glaſs, & c. and plate-glaſs, or 
loołing- glaſs. 

GL ass, wer Hing or blowing round. The working furnace, 
we have obſerved, is round, and has ſix boccas, or aper- 
tures : at one of theſe, called the great bocea, the furnace 
is heated, and the pots of frit are at this ſct in the for- 
nace; two other ſmaller holes, called Hecarellus, ſerve to 
Jade or take out the melted metal, at the end of an iron, 
to work the glaſs. At the other holes they put in pots 
of fuſible ingredients, to be prepared, and at lait emp- 
tied into the lading pot. 

There are fix pots in each furnace, all made of tobacco- 
pipe clay, proper to ſuſtain not only the heat of the fire, 
ut alſo the effect of the polverine, which penetrates 
every thing elſe. There are only two of theſe pots that 
work ; the reſt ſerve to prepare the matter for them. 
'The fire of the furnace is made and kept up with dry 
hard wood, caft in, without inter miſlion, at ſix aper- 
tures, 
When the matter, contained in the two pots, is ſuffici- 
ently vitrified, they proceed to blow or faſhion it : the 
roceſs whereof we ſhall here deliver from Agricola, Dr. 
lerret, the French Diction, de Commerce, &c. 
The operator, or ſervitor (the veſſel being now ſufficiently 
refined), takes his blowing iron, which is a hollow tube, 
about two feet and a halt long; and dipping it in the 
melting- pot, there turns it about: the metal {ticks to the 
iron like ſome glutinous, or clammy juice; much like, 
but more firmly than turpentine, or honey. 
For each glaſs he dips four times, and at cach dip rolls 
the end of his inſtrument, with the g/a/s thereon, on a 
piece of iron, over which is a veſſel of water: the cool- 
neſs whereof helps to conſolidate the g more readily, 
and diſpoſes it the better to bind with the next to be 
taken out of the pot. 
After they have dipt a fourth time, and when there 1s 
now matter enou h on the inſtrument, the operator be- 
gins to blow gently through the iron ; by which he raiſes 
or lengthens it nearly a foot; much as we do by blowing 
in a bladder, or Hoke ; and to give it a poliſh, he tolls 
it to and ſro on a {tone, or marble. 
This done, he blows a ſecond time, and thus forms the 
bunch, or belly of the g/a/s. The matter, by this ſecond 
blaſt, aſſumes the figure of a gourd, or calebaſs, eighteen 
or twenty inches in diameter. As often as the operator 
blows into the iron (which mult be very often), he re- 
moves it haſtily from his mouth to his cheek, leſt he 
thould draw the flame into his mouth, when he re-ap- 
plies it to the iron. | 
The operator whirls his iron many times round his head, 
to lengthen and cool the glaſs; ſometimes the glaſs, thus 
blown round, is returned to the fire, where it flattens a 
little of itſelf: when flatted, it is again taken out, and 
cooled; and, if needful for the deſign, the workman flats 
its bottom, by preſſing it ou the marble, or moulds it in 
the ſtamp-irons z and thus delivers it to the maſter-work- 
man, to break off the collet. 
The collet, or neck, is the narrow part which cleaves to 


| 
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the iron: to ſet the 3% at liberty, they lay a drop of cold 


[ 


water on the collet z which, by its coldneſs r cracks 
about a quarter of an eh! after whith, en it 
4 * the TIED is communicated all Porn he 
collet. e wa i | | 

= e piece is thiown by to make green 
Ibis done, they dip an iron rod, or ponteglo, in the m. 
ing-pots : and with the matter ty tick, .. * 
apply and falten it to the bottom of the veſſel 8 oſit 
to the collet. The veſſel, thus ſuſtained by he ir 1 
is carried to the great bocca to be heated and ſcalded : 
and while another perfon takes care thereof, the for 
mer operator teſts, and prepares himſelf for the branch. 
ing. | 
Jo branch, or make the bowl, they thruſt in an iron; 
ſtrument, called the paſſage ; 26d he aperture, * 
thereby, they farther augment, and widen with the „ 
cello; in turning this inſtrument about, to form the ty 
the edge becomes thickened the glaſs being, as it were 
men in that part; whence the hem obſerved on the 
circumference ot our ges. What i 
Th off with the — of n * 

he veſſel, thus opened, is returned to the gr 
where being ſufficiently beated a ſecond x50 4 22 
man gives the bowl its finiſl.ing, by turning it about with 
a circular motion ; which it increaſes in proportion ag 
the bowl opens, and enlarges by means of the heat and 
agitation. 

The g/aſs thus finiſhed, they carry it from the bocca, fil} 
turning it cound, to a kind of carthen bench, covered 
with brands, or coals extinguiſhed ; here they let it cool 
a little, and come to s conliſtence, having firſt detached 
it from the iton rod by a ſtroke or two with the hand, 
Thus, with blowing, preſſing, ſcalding, amplifying, and 
cutting, the g/a/: is formed into a ſhape preconceived 
in the workman's mind. If need be, he proceeds to put 
on a foot and handle, or any other decoration. 
When the maſter has finiſhed a number of theſe, another 
fervitor takes them with an iron fork, and fpeedily phaces 
them in the tower, or leer, to anneal and harden. 
What has been here faid of white, or cryſtal gi, holds 
equally of common, or Freen glaſs, the working being 
the ſame in all Tand the difference only in the ſalt, or 
3 * uſe of. ; 

v many maſters as there are, ſo many pots, at the leaſt 
and ſo many bocoas there muſt be; nf . having his 
proper ſtation : where, ſays Dr. Merret, they receive 
thoſe ſcorching heats ſallying directly into their faces, 
mouths, and lungs; whence they are forced always to 
work in their ſhirts, like the Cyclopes, and nudimembra 
Pyracmones, with a ftraw ſhort-brimmed hat on their 
heads, to defend their eyes from the exceſſive heat and 
light. They lit in large, wide, and wooden chairs, with 
two long elbows, to which their inſtruments ace hung. 
They work fix hours at a time, meaſured by a ſingle 
glats ; after which they are relieved by others, for the 
tike time ; fo that the — are never idle. 


thod of making crown window=g/afs, now practiſed in 
Engiand, is ſaid to have been borrowed from the French. 
An Engliſh g/a/s maker went over to work in France, on 
purpoſe to pet into the fecret ; which when he had at- 
tained to, he returned, and ſet up a gl wert, wherein 
he far outdid the French, his teachers, 
This g/aſs is blown much after the manner of looking- 
glaſs. Some writers, from wrong intelligence, have ſaid 
chat it was run, or caft in fand ; but the real procels is 
as tollows : 
The furnace, melting-pots, materials, and fire, are the 
ſame tor window, or table-gtaſs, as they are for round 
glaſs; and the difference in the operation only com- 
mences after the ſervitor has dipped his blowing iron the 
fourth time in the melted metal. 
Ihe glaſs then being in this condition, they blow it; but 
inſtead of roundiny, or ſorming it into a bunch, the par- 
ticular motion the workman gives it in the directing and 
managing the wind, and the way of rolling it on the 
iron, make it extend in length two or three feet, aud 
form a cylinder, which at firſt is but two inches in dia- 
meter; but which, by being tecommitted to the fire, and 
blown afreſh when taken out, becomes of the extent te- 
quired for the table of g to be formed; with this cir- 
cumſtance, however, that the ſide which is faſtened to 
the iron, goes gradually diminiſhing, and ends in a kind 
of cone or pyramid. 
To render the two ends nearly of the ſame diameter, af- 
ter adding a little 9% to that oppoſite to the iron, they 
draw it 9ut with a pair of iron pinchers. Then they cut 
off the ſame end with a little water; and carrying thc 
_ Eylinder back to the bocca, they cut it likewiſe with wa; 
ter in two other places ; one place being at the diſtance 
of eight or ten inches from the iron, and che other 
through the whole length. 1 
18 
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The glaſs cylinder, thus abridged of both its extremities, 
is next heated on a kind of earthen table, ſomewhat 
raiſed in the middle, in order to promote its opening a! 
the place cut lon itudinally. The workman here makes 
uſe of an iron, wherewith he alternately lowers and raites 
the two ſides, or balves of the cylinder, which now be- 
in to open, and unfold like a ſheet of paper, which at 
ength grow perfectly flat. The table of glaſs is now in 
its laſt perfection, and needs nothing farcher but to be 
heated over again» When taken out they lay it on a 
table of copper; whence, after it has cooled, and come to 
its conſiſtence, they carry it on forks to the tower of the 
furnace, where they leave it to anneal for twenty- ſour 
hours. ; ; 
The number of tables annealed at a time, which ſome- 
times amount to a hundred, or more, with the perpendi- 
culas ſituation they are ſet in, occakoned anciently, that 
thoſe ſer in firſt, ſuſtaining, in ſome meaſure, the preſſure 
of the laſt, were bent, and thus rendered inconvenient 
ſor uſe z but this inconvenience is now remedied, by ſe— 
parating them into tens, with an iron ſhiver ; which, di- 
miniſhing the weight, by dividing it, keeps the tables as 
flat and even as they were put in. 

GLass, kinds of table or window, There are divers ſorts 
of this gs made in divers places, for the ule of build- 
ing, thole molt known among us, are given us by the 
author of the Builder's Dictionary, as follows. 

GLass, crown, of which, ſays Neve, there are two kinds, 
diltinguiſhed by the places where they are wrought; viz. 
1. Ratcliff crown g=, which is the beſt and cleareſt, 
and was firſt made at the Bear-garden, on the Bank-lide, 
Southwark, but fince at Ratclift : of this there are twenty- 
four TABLES to the CASE, the tables being of a circular 
ſorm, about three feet ſix inches in diameter. 

2. Lambeth crown glaſs, which is of a darker colour than 
the former, and more inclining to green. 

"The beſt window, or crown glaſs, is rnade of white ſand, 
Gxty pounds; of purified pearl aſhes, thirty pounds z of 
ſalt-petre, fiiteen pounds; of borax one pound; and ol 
arſenic, half a pound. If the g/a/s ſhould prove yellow, 
magnelia muſt be added. A cheaper compoſition for 
window g/aſs conſiſts of ſixty pounds of white fand, 
twenty-five pounds of unpurified peacl-aſhes, ten pounds 
of common ſalt, five pounds of nitre, two pounds of ar- 
ſcenic, and one ounce and a half ot magneſia. The com- 
mon or green window glaſs, is compoſed of ſixty pounds 
of white ſand, thirty pounds of unpurified pearl-aſhes, 
ten pounds of common ſalt, two pounds of arſenic, and 
two ounces of magneſia. But a cheaper compoliiion for 
this purpoſe, conliſts of a hundred and twenty pounds of 
the cheapeſt white ſand, thirty pounds of unpurificd 
pearl-alhes, ſixty pounds of wood aſhes well burnt and 
lifted, twenty pounds of common falt, and five pounds 
of arſenic. 

GLass, French, as alſo called Normandy glaſs, and former!y 
Lorraine glaſs, becauſe made in thole provinces at pre- 
ſent it is made wholly in the nine g/afs works; hive 
whereof are in the foreſt of Lyons, four in the county 
of Eu; the laſt at Beaumont, near Rouen. It is of a 

' thinner kind than our crown gs; and when laid on a 
piece of white paper, appears of a dirtyiſh green colour. 
There are but twenty-five TABLES of this to the CASE. 

Grass, German, is of two kinds, the white and the green: 
the firſt is of a whitiſh colour, but is ſubject to thoſe 
ſmall curved ſtreaks, obſerved in our Newcallle glafs, 
though free from the ſpots and blemilhes thereof. The 
green, belides its colour, is liable to the ſame ſtreaks as 
the white; but both of them are ſtraiter, and lets warped, 
than our Newcalille gi. 

GLAss, Dutch, is not much unlike our Newcaſtle g/a/5, ei- 
ther in colour or price. It is trequently much warped, 
like that; and the tables are but ſmall. 

GLass, Newca/7/c, is that moil uſed in England, It is of 
an aſh colour, and much ſubjack to ſpecks, [treaks and 
other blemitkes; and, belides, is ſrequently warped. Ley- 
bourn ſays, there are forty-five tables to the calc, each 
containing hve ſuperficial feet: ſlome ſay there are but 
thity-live tables, and ſix ſeet in each table. 

GLass, phial, is a kind of g/a/5 berwixt the flint g4% and 
the common bottle, or grecn g/a/s. The beit kind may 

be prepared with a hundred and twenty pounds of white 

land, fifty pounds of unpurificd pearl-aſhes, ten pounds 


of magneſia. The compoſition for green or common 
phial glaſs, conſiſts of a hundred and twenty pounds of 
the cheapeſt white ſand, eighty pounds of wood aſhes, 
well burnt and fifted, twenty pounds of pearl-alhes, hi- 
teen pounds of common ſalt, and one pound of atlenic. 
Giass, common bottle, or green, is formed of ſand of any 

kind, fluxed by the aſhes of burnt wood, or of any parts 
or vegetables; to which may be added the ſcori& or 


of common ſalt, five pounds of arſcuic, and five ounces | 


clinkers of forges. When the ſofteſt ſand is uſed, two | 
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hundred pounds of wood aſhes will ſuſſice for a hundred 


pounds of ſand, which are to be ground and mixed to- 
gether. The compoſition with the clinkers conſiſts of a 
hundred and ſeventy pounds of wood aſhes, a hundred 
pounds of ſand, and fiſty pounds of clinkers, or ſcoriæ, 
which are to be ground and mixed together. If the clin- 
kere cannot be ground, they muſt be broke into ſmall 


picces, and mixed with the other matter without any 
grinding. 


Working of PLATE, or Look tnG-GL ass, The materials 


whercot /ooking-gla/s is made, zre much the ſame as 
m of other works of g/afs, viz. an alkali ſalt, and 
and, 

The ſalt, however, it is to be obſerved, ſhould not be that 
extracted trom polverine, or the aſhes of the Syrian kali; 
but that from bariila, oc the athes of a plant of that name 
of the genus of kalis, but growing about Alicant in 
Spain. It is very rare that we can have the bariila pure; 
the Spaniards, in burning the herb, make a practice of 
mixing another herb along with it, whith alters its qua- 
lity; or of adding ſand to it, to increaſe the weight, 
which is eaſily diſcovered, if the addition be only made 
after the boiling of the aſhes, but next to impollible if 
made in the boiling. It is from this adulteration that 
thoſe threads and other defects in plate-g/aſs ariſe. To 
prepare the ſalt, they clean it well of all foreign matters; 
pound or grind it with a kind of mill, and finally ſift it 
pretty fine. 

Pearl-aſhes, properly purified, will furniſh the alkali ſalt 
requiſite for this Pape but it will be neccffary to add 
borax, or common ſalt, in order to facilitate the fuſion, 
and prevent the g/a/s from ſtiffening in that degree of 
heat, in which it is to be wrought into plates, For pu- 
rifying the pearl-aſhes, diſſolve them in four times their 
weight of boiling water, in a pot of caſt iron, always 
kept clean from ruſt. Let the ſolution be removed into 
a clean tub, and remain there twenty-four hours, or 
longer. Having decanted the clear part of the fluid from 
the dregs or ſediment, put it again in the iron pot, and 
evaporate the watergti!l the falts are left perfectly dry. 
Prelerve them in ſtone jars, well ſecured from air and 
moiſture. 

Pearl-aſhes may alſo be puriſied in the higheſt degree, ſo 
as io be proper for the manufacture of the moſt tranſpa- 
rent gls, by pulverizing three pounds of the belt pearl- 
aſhes, with 6x ounces of ſalt petre, in a g/aſs or marb'e 
mortar, till they are well mixed; and then putting part 
of the mixture into a large crucible, and expoſing it in a 
furnace to a ſtrong heat. When this is 1ed-hot, throw 
in the reſt gradually; and when the whole is red-hot, 
pour it out on a moiſtened ſtone or marble, and put it 
into ar carthen or clean iron pot, with ten pints of wa— 
ter; heat it over the fire, till the ſalts be entirely melted 
let it then ſtand to cool, and filter it through paper in a 
pewter cullender. When it is filtered, put the fluid again 
into the pot, and evaporate the ſalt to dryneſs, which 
will then be as white as ſnow ; the nitre having burnt all 
the phlogiſtic matter that remained in the pearl- aſhes, af- 
ter their former calcination. 

As to the ſand, it is to be ſifted and waſhed, till ſuch time 
as the water come oft very clear; and when it is well 
dried again, they mix it with the ſalt, paſſing the mixture 


through another ſieve. This done, they lay them in the 


annealing furnace for about two hours; in which time 
the matter becomes very light and white: in this ſtate 
they are called ſrit, or fritta; and are to be laid up in a 
dry clean place, to give them time to incorporate : they 
lie here ſor at leaſt a year. 

When they would employ this frit, they lay it for ſome 
hours in the furnace, adding to ſome the fragments or 
ſhards of old and ill made ges; taking care firſt to cal- 
cine the ihards by heating them red hot in the furnace, 
and thus caſting them into cold water, To the mixture 
muſt likewiſe be added manganeſe, to promote the fuſion 
and purification, 

The beſt compoſition ſor /99%ing-glafs plates conſiſts of 
ſixty pounds of white ſand cleauſed, twenty five pounds 
of purified pearl-aſhes, fifteen pounds of ſalt-petre, and 
ſeven pounds of borax. If a yellow tinge ſhould affect 
the gls, a {mall proportion of magneſia, mixed with an 
equal quantity of arſenic, {ſhould be added. An ounce 
of the magneſia may be firit tried; and if this proves in- 
ſuihcient, the quantity ſhould be increaſed, 

A cheaper compolition for /::ing-gla/ſs plate conſiſts of 
ſixty pounds ol the white fand, twenty pounds of pearl 
athes, ten pounds of common fait, ſeven pounds of nitre, 
two pounds of arſenic, and one pound of borax. The 
matter of which the ges are made at the famous ma- 
nufacture of St. Gobin, in France, is a compoſition of 
folder, and of a very white ſand, which are carefully 
cleaned of all heterogeneous bodies; afterwards waſhed 
for ſeveral times, and dried fo as to be pulverized in a 


9 FE mill, 
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which are moved by | 
Gifted through 


mill, conſiſting of many peſtles, 
horſes. When this is done, the ſand is 
filk Geves, and dried. 

The matter, thus far prepared, is equally fit for plate- 

a, to be formed either for blowing or by caſting. 

Che largeſt g/afſes at St. Gobin are run; the middle-ſized 
and ſmall ones are blown. 

Blowing looking-G1. Ass plates. The workhouſes, furnaces, 
&c. uſed in the making of this kind of plate-glaſs, are 
the ſame, except that they are ſmaller, and that the car- 
quaiſſes, arediſpoſedin a large covered gallery, over againſt 
the furnace, as thoſe in the following article, to which the 
reader is reſerted. 1 
After the materials are vitrified by the heat of the fire, 
and the g/afs is ſufficiently refined, the workman dips in 
his blowing iron, fix feet long, and two inches in dia- 
meter, ſharpened at the end, which is put in the mouth, 
and widened at the other, that the matter may adhere to 
it. By this means he takes up a ſmall ball of matter, 
which ſticks to the end of the tube by conſtantly turning 
it, He then blows into the tube, that the air may ſwell 
the annexed ball : and carrying it over a bucket of water, 
which is placed on a ſupport at the height of about four 
feet, he ſprinkles the end of the tube to which the mat- 
ter adheres, with water, till turning it, that by this 


cooling, the matter may coaleſce with the tube, and be | 


fit for ſuſtaining a greater weight. He dips the tube 
again into the ſame pot, and proceeds as before; and, 
dipping it in the pot a third time, he takes it out, load- 
ed with matter, in the ſhape of a pear, about ten inches 
in diameter, and a foot long, and coo!s it at the bucket ; 
at the ſame time blowing into the tube, and, with the 
aſſiſtance of a labourer, giving it a balancing motion, he 
cauſes the matter to lengthen ; which, by repeating this 
operation ſeveral times, aſſumes the form of a cylinder, 
terminating like a ball at the bottom, and in a point at 
the top. The aſſiſtant is then placed on a ſtool three feet 
and a half high; and on this ſtool there are two upright 
pieces of timber, with a croſs beam of the ſame, for ſup- 
porting the glaſs and tube, which are kept in an oblique 
poſition by the aſſiſtant, that the maſter workman may 
with a punchion ſet in a wooden handle, and with a mal- 
let, make a hole in the maſs : this hole is drilled at the 
centre of the ball that terminates the cylinder, and 1s 
about an inch in diameter. When the g/aſs is pierced, 
the defects of it are perceived; if it is tolerably perfect, 
the workman lays the tube horizontally on a little iron 
treſſel, placed on the ſupport of the aperture of the fur- 
nace. Having expoſed it to the heat for about half a 
quarter of an hour, he takes it away, and with a pair of 
long and broad ſhears, extremely ſharp at the end, widens 
the glaſt, by inſinuating the ſhears into the hole made 
with the punchion, whilſt the aſſiſtant, mounted on the 
ſtool, turns it round, till, at laſt, the opening is ſo large 
as to make a perſect cylinder at bottom. When this is 
done, the workman lays his g/aſs upon the treſſel, at the 
mouth of the furnace, to heat it: he then gives it to his 
aſſiſtant on the ſtool, and with large ſhears cuts the maſs 
of matter up to half its height. There is at the mouth 
of the furnace an iron tool, called pontil, which is now 
heating, that it may unite and coaleſce with the g/a/s juſt 
cut, and perform the office which the tube did before it 
was ſeparated from the glaſs. This pontil is a piece of 
iron, ſix feet long, and in the form of a cane or tube, 
having at the end of it a ſmall iron bar, a foot long, laid 
equally upon the long one, and making with it a T. 
This little bar is full of the matter of the glaſs, about 
ſour inches thick. This red-hot pontil is prelented' to the 
diameter of the g/a5, which coaleſces immediately with 
the matter round the pontil, fo as to ſupport the glaſs 
for the following operation. When this is done, they 
ſeparate the tube from the glaſs, by ſtriking a few blows 
with a chiſſel upon the end of the tube, which has been 
cooled; ſo that the g/a/s breaks directly, and makes this 
ſeparation, the tube being diſcharged of the glaſs now 
adhering to the pontil. They next preſent to the furnace 
the pontil of the g/a/5, laying it on the trefſel to heat, 
and redden the end of that y/a/s, that the workman may 
open it with his ſhears, as he has already opened one end 
of it, to complete the cylinder ; the alliſtant holding it 
on his ſtool as before. For the laſt time, they put the 
pontil on the trefſel, that the glaſs may become red-hot, 
and the workman cuts it quite open with his ſhears, right 
over-againlt the forementioned cut ; this he does as be- 
fore, taking care that both cuts are in the fame line. In 
the mean time, the man who looks after the carquaiſſes, 
comes to receive the glaſs upon an iron ſhovel, two feet 
and a balf long without the handle, and two feet wide, 
with a ſmall border of an inch and a half to the right 
and left, and towards the handle of the ſhovel. Upon 
this the glaſs is laid, flattening it a little with a ſmall 
ſick a foot and a half loug, ſo that the cut of the 34% 
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Caſting or running large Looking-Gv.As3 plates. 


is turned upwards. They ſeparate the s/ 2 
til, by ſtriking a few debe dlows abe food the p — 
a chiſſel. The g/ is then removed to the . with 
hot carquaiſſe, where it becomes red-hot gradual] of the 
workman, with an iron tool, ſix feet lang, rp Y 5 the 
at the end in form of a club at cards, four Late 1 
and two inches wide on each ſide, very flat, and es long, 
an inch thick, gradually lifts up the cut part of the ; half 
to unfold it out of its form of a flattened cylinde glaſs, 
render it ſmooth, by turning it down upon the h 1 
the carquaiſſe. The tool, already deſcribed 3 of 
nuated within the cylinder, performs this operatic ** 
being puſhed hard againſt all the parts of the glaſs, W 
the glaſs is thus made quite ſmooth, it is puſhed =_ 
bottom of the carquaiſſe, or annealing furnace y 
ſmall iron raker, and ranged there with a little N , 
When the carquaiſſe is full, it is ſtopped and ce 3 
as in the caſe of run g/aſſes, and the glaſs 3 
for a fortnight to be annealed ; after which time = 
are TEE out I poliſhed, A workman can rr Hrs, 
one glaſs in an hour, and he work | 
alternately i ene hours 
t may be obſerved, that /coking-7 laſts, thus blow 
never be above forty-five, 2 — fifty 8 
and of a breadth proportionable. Thoſe exceedin ther? 
dimenſions, as we frequently find among the * ne 
glaſſes, cannot have the thickneſs ſufficient to Deas 
grinding ; and beſides are ſubject to warp, which Ay 
vents them from regularly reflecting objects. to 
This art is 


of French invention, and not quite one 

old. It is owing to the 8 7 — 1 
firſt propoſed it to the court of France, in 1688. ow 
It is performed much like the caſting of ſheet-lead am 
the plumbers; and by means hereof we are not on! — 
abled to make g/aſſes of more than double the ens You , 
of any made by the Venetian way of blowing ; but lo 
to caſt all kinds of borders, mouldings, &c. roy 
The furnaces for melting the materials of this manufac 
ture are of enormous ſize; and thoſe for annealin the 
glaſſes, when formed, are much more ſo. Round * 
ing- furnace, there are at leaſt twenty-four annealing ſur. 
naces or ovens ;z each from twenty to twenty-five feet 
long; they are called carquaiſſes : each carquaifſe has two 
tiſſarts, or apertures, to put in wood, and two chimney; 
Add, that beſide the annealing furnaces, &c. there ci 
* for making of flit, and calcining old pieces of 


ion, b 


All theſe furnaces are covered over with a large ſhed ; 


under which are likewiſe forges, and workhouſcs for 
ſmiths, capenters, &c. continually employed in repair- 
ing and keeping up the machines, furnaces, &c. as allo 
lodges, and apartments for theſe, and the other work- 
men, employed about the glaſs, and keeping up a perpe- 
tual fire in the great furnace; ſo that the g/aſ5-hou/e, as 
that in the caſtle of St, Gobin, in the foreſt of Fere, in 
the Soiflonois, appears more like a little city, than a ma- 
nufactory. , 

The inſide of furnaces is formed of a ſort of baked earth 
proper to ſuſtain the action of fire; and the ſame earth 
ſerves alſo for melting-pots, ciſterns, &c. The furnaces 
ſeldom laſt above three years; after which they are to be 
rebuilt, from bottom to top; and to keep them good, 
even for that time, the inſide muſt be refitted every ſis 
months, at which time the fire is extinguiſhed. The 
ſmelting- pots are as big as wine hogſheads, about three 
feet in height, and in diameter: and contain above two 
thouſand weight of metal. The ciſterns, or pans, are 
much ſmaller, being about thirty-ſix inches long, eighteen 
inches wide, and as many deep: and ferve for the con- 
veyance of liquid gl, which is drawn out of the pots, 
to the caſting tables. 

When the furnace is in condition to receive the pots 
and ciſterns, they heat it red-hot, which requires fitty 
cords, or q hundred cart - loads of wood : this done, they 
fill the pots with the materials, or ſolder and ſand, which 
1s done at ſeveral times, to facilitate the fuſion. When 
the matter is ſulhciently vitrified, refined, and ſettled, 
which ufually happens in thirty-fix hours, they fill the 
ciſterns, which ate in the fame furnace, and which are 
left there about ſix hours longer, till ſuch time as they 
appear all white through the exceſſive heat. 

10 get the ciſterns with the metal out of the furnace, 
they make uſe of a large iron chain, which opens and 
ſhuts with hooks and eyes. From the middle hereof, on 
each fide, ariſe two mallive iron pins, whereby, with the 
aſſiſtance of pullies, the ciſterns are raiſed upon a kind 
of carriage of a proper height; and thus conducted to 
the table where the glaſs is to be run. The ciſtern is 
then raiſed above the tables with an engine, in form of a 
crane, by means of two iron bars, ſo contrived as to 


throw the ciſtern into an inclined poſition, which dit- 
charges 


D 


charges a torrent of matter, all on fire, wherewith the 


N red for this purpoſe, is preſently covered. 
The cable whereon the Hleſ is to be run, is of caſt iron, 
about ten feet long, and five feet broad. It is ſupported 
on a wooden frame, with truckles, for the convenience 
of removing from one carquaiſſe, or annealing furnace, 
to another, in proportion as they are filled. 
To form the thickneſs of a glaſs, there are two iron rulers 
or rims, placed round the edge of the table; and on 
theſe reſt the two extremes of a kind of roller, of caſt 
iron, which ſerves to drive the liquid matter before it to 
the end of the table, or moulqd. The iron u rulers being 
moveable, and capable of being ſet cloſer, or farther apart, 
at pleaſure, determine the width of the g/aſſes, and retain 
the matter, that it does not run off at the edges. 
As ſoon as the matter is arrived at the end of the table, 
and the glaſs is come to a conſiſtence, examined hy the 
directors of the manufacture, and approved, they thove 
i» off into the annealing furnace, with an iron raker, as 
wide as the table, that has a handle two fothoms long; 
being alliited by workmen on the other fide of the car- 
quaifſe, who, with iron hooks, pull the glaſs to them, 
and range it in the carquaiſſe, which holds fix large 
9 7 Jes. ? 
What is moſt ſurpring throughout the whole of this 
operation, is, the quickneſs and addreſs, wherewith ſuch 
maſſy ciſterns, filled wich a flaming matter, are taken out 
of the furnace, conveyed to the table, and poured there- 
in, the g ſpread, &c. The whole is inconceivable to 
ſuch as have not been eye- witneſſes of that ſurpriſing ma- 
nuſacture, 
As faſt as the ciſterns are emptied, they carry them back 
to the furnace and take freſh ones, which they empty as 
before. This they continue to do, ſo long as there are 
any full ciſterns ; laying as many plates in each carquaiſſe 
as it will hold, and ſtopping them up with doors of baked 
earth, and every chink with cement, as ſoon as they are 
full, to let them anneal, and cool again, which requires 
about fourteen days. 
The firſt running being diſpatched, they prepare another, 
by filling the ciſterns anew, from the matter in the pots 
and after the ſecond, a third, and even a fourth time, till 
the melting-pots are quite empty. 
The cifterns at each running ſhould remain at leaſt fix 
hours in the furnace to whiten ; and when the firſt an- 
nealing furnace is full, the caſting table is to be carried 
to another. It need not here be cbſerved, that the car- 
quaiſſes, or annealing furnaces, muſt firſt have been heated 
to the degree proper for them. It may be obſerved, that 
the oven-full, or the quantity of matter commonly pre- 
pared, ſupplies the running of eighteen glaſſes, which is 
performed in eighteen hours, being an hour for each 
glaſs. The workmen work fix hours, and are then re- 
lieved by others. | 
When the pots are emptied, they take them ont, as well 
as the ciſterns, to ſcrape off what g/a/s remains, which 
otherwiſe would grow green by continuance of fire, and 
. the glaſſes. They are not filled again in leſs than 
thirty-ſix hours, ſo that they put the matter into the ſur- 
nace, and begin to run it every fifty-four hours. 
The manner of heating the large furnaces is ſingular 
enough: the two tiſors, or perſons employed for that 
purpoſe, in their ſhirts, run round the furnace without 
making the leaſt ftop, with a ſpeed ſcarce inferior to that 
of the lighteſt courier: as they go along, they take two 
billets, or pieces of wood, which are cut for the purpoſe; 
theſe they throw into the firſt tiſſart; and continuing 
their courſe, do the ſame for the ſecond. This they 
hold without interruption for ſix hours ſucceſſively ; at- 
ter which they are relieved by others, &c. It is ſurpriſ- 
ing that two ſuch ſmall pieces of wood, and which are 
conſumed in an inſtant, mould keep the furnace to the 
proper degree of heat; which is ſuch, that a large bar of 
iron, laid at one of the mouths of the furnace becomes 
red-hot in leſs than half a minute. x 
It is computed, that a furnace, before it be fit to run 
$/aſs, coſts above three thouſand five hundred pounds; 
that at leaſt fix months are required ſor the building it 
anew, and three months for the refitting it; and that 
when a pot of matter burſts in the furnace, the loſs of 
— and time amounts to above two hundred and fiſty 
ounds, 
he glaſs, when taken out of the melting-furnace, needs 
nothing farther but to be ground, poliſhed, and foliated. 
here is an inland duty of gs. 4d. a hundred weight on 
all materials, &c. for making of crown, plate, and flint 
glaſs, and all white glaſs; and of 2s. 4d. a hundred 
weight on all materials for making common bottles, aud 
other green g/aſs. Upon all crown, plate, and flint g/a/s 
imported, there is a duty of 3d. per pound weight; and 
on all green, or other glaſs imported, 24 per pound 
weight; and on all quart bottles and flacks imported, 25 


— 
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per dozen; and on all bottles and flaſks imported, con- 
taining more or leſs than a quart, 25, per dozen quarts. 
And if any of the above be landed before entry and pay- 
ment of duties, they ſhall be forfeited ; and no perſon is 
allowed to impors into Ireland any of theſe, that are not 
of the manufacture of Great Britain, under the penalty 
of forſciting the ſame and ſhip, and 10s a pound? Glaſs 


exported is entitled to a drawback of the duty. 19 Geo. 
IT. cap. 12. 


Sass, anncaling of. The operation of annealing of glaſs 


is performed in a peculiar furnace called the leer, which 
conſiſts of two parts, the tower and the /cer. The veſſels 
as ſoon as made are placed by the ſervitors on the floor of 
the former, to anneal : which done, they are drawn ſlow- 
ly in a fort of pan, called fraches, by an operator called 
the /aro/e-man, all along the leer, the ſpace of five or fix 
yards, to give them time to cool gradually; fo thatwhen 
they reach the mouth of the leer, they are found quite 
cold. Merret, Not. to Neri, p. 242, leq. 
The particles of g/a/s by annealing are ſuppoſed to loſe 
part of their ſpringineſs, and their brittleneſs at the ſame 
time. A gradual heating or cooling of glaſs, according 
to Dr. Hook, anneals or reduces its parts to a texture 
more looſe, and eaſy to be broke; but withal more ſlex- 
ible than before. And hence in ſome meaſure the phe- 
nomena of glaſs-drops. 
Borrichius, in his Chemiſtry, ſeems to think that the 
rendering gi ductile or malleable, is not ſo imprattic- 
able as it is uſually thought: in ſupport of this, he alleges 
the inſtance of the /una cornea, which is a ſort of ſalt 
made of filver diſſolved in an acid, and which is in ſome 
degree ductile, and fo far altered from the nature of ſil- 
ver, that it may be melted at a candle, and reduced into 
ſmall tranſparent leaves; and adding to this the proceſs 
for making a ductile ſalt out of common ſal ammoniac, 
diſſolved in a large glas, and cryſtallized a vaſt many 
times, the cryſtals of this ſalt, he ſays, at laſt became 
half a foot long, and were flexible and elaſtic, and in 
ſome degree dvCtile under a hammer. From theſe changes 
in bodies naturally brittle as ſalts are, he judges that 
— ſame changes may be made in glaſs. Phil. Tranſ. 
39. | 
Glaſſes unannealed are ſo exceſſively brittle, as to fly and 
break of themſelves, even frequently before they are wel! 
cold, Hence the practice of nealing or annealing was 
deviſed. 
Some of the phenomena depending on the fragility of 
unannealed gas deſerve the attention of the curious. 
Thoſe of the lacrymæ, or g/a/s-drops, were among the 
firſt taken notice of; and it has alſo been obſerved, that 
hollow bells made of unannealed glaſs, with a ſmall hole 
in them, will {ly to pieces, by the heat of the hand only, 
if the hole by which the internal and external air com- 


municate, be ſtopped with a finger. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 


477-9 3. See RuPERT's Drops. 


But lately ſome veſſels made of ſuch unannealed g/aſ5 have 
been diſcovered, which have the remarkable property of 
reſiſting very hard ſtrokes given from without, though 
they ſhiver to pieces by the ſhocks received from the fall 
of very light and minute bodies dropped into their ca- 
vities. Theſe glaſſes may be made of any ſhape; all that 
needs be obſerved in making them, 1s to take care that 
their bottoms may be thicker than their ſides. The thicker 
the bottom is, the eaſier do the glaſſes break. One whoſe 
bottom is three fingers breadth in thickneſs, flies with as 
much eaſe at leaſt as the thinneſt gla/s. Some of theſe 
veſſels have been tried with ſtrokes of a mallet, ſufficient 
to drive a nail into wood tolerably hard, and have held 
good without breaking. They alſo reſiſt the ſhock of ſe- 
veral heavy bodies let fall into their cavities, from the 
height of two or three feet. For inſtance, muſket-balls, 
pieces of iron, or other metal; pyrites, jaſper, wood, 
bone, &c. but this is not ſurprifing, as other glaſſes of 
the ſame ſize do the fame, But the wonder is, that tak- 
ing a ſhiver of flint of the ſize of a (ſmall pea, and letting 
it fall into the g/a/5 only from the height of three inches, 
in about two ſeconds the gli flies, and ſometimes in the 
very moment of the ſhock : nay, a bit of flint no larger 
than a grain, dropt into ſeveral g/aſ/es ſucceſſively ; though 
it did not immediately break them, yet they all flew, be- 
ing ſet by, in leſs than three quarters of an hour. Phil. 
Tranf. ibid. p. 509. 

Some other bodies produce a like effect with flint : for 
inſtance, ſapphire, porcelain, diamonds, hard tempered 
ſteel, as alſo marbles, ſuch as boys play wich; to which 
add pearls from the animal kingdom. 

The experiments fucceeded alſo when the g/a//cs were 
held in the hand, reſted on a pillow, put in water, or 
filled with water. It is alſo remarkable, that the glaſſes 
broke, upon their bottoms being ſlightly rubbed with the 
tinger, though ſome of them did not fly till half an hour 
aſter the rubbing, | 


If 
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Tf the glaſſes be every where extremely thin, they do not 
break in theſe circumſtances. 

Some have pretended to account for theſe phenomena, 
by ſaying, that the bodies dropped into theſe veſſels cauſe 
a concuſſion, that is ſtronger than the coheſion of the 
parts of the glaſi, and that conſequently a rupture of the 
ſame muſt enſue. But why does not a ball of gold, fil 
ver, iron, copper, or ſeveral other bodies, even a thou- 
ſand times heavier than a ſhiver of flint, equally cauſe this 
concuſſion, and break the glaſſes ? 

Mr. Euler has endeavoured to account ſor theſe appear- 
ances from his principles of percuſſion. He thinks this 
experiment entirely overthrows the opinion of thoſe who 
meaſure the FORCE of percuſſion by the vis viva z and 
he thinks the principles he has eſtabliſhed give a clear ſo- 
lution of this phenomenon. According to theſe princi— 
ples, the extreme hardneſs of the flint, aud allo its an- 
gular figure, which makes the ſpace of contact with the 
glaſs veſſel extremely (mall, ought to cauſe an impreſſion 
on the g/ vaſtly greater than lead or any other metal; 
and this may account for the flint's breaking the veſſel, 
though the bullet, even falling from a conſiderable height, 
does no damage. Mzm. Acad. Berlin. 1745. p. 47. 
Hollow cups, made of the green htte glas, ſome of them 
three inches thick at bottom, were inſtantly broken, by 
a ſhiver of flint weighing about two grains, though they 
had reſiſted the ſhock of a muſket ball from the height of 
three feet. Phil. Pranſ. ibid. p. 515. 

GL ass of Antimony, in Chemiſtry. See Glaſs of AN T ION, 

and VITRUM antimoniceratum. 

Grass, axunzia of. See AXUNGIA and SAN DIVER. 

GLASS of borax. See BORAX. 

GLAss, co/ouring of. That the colours given to g/aſs may 
have their full beauty, it muſt be obſerved, that every 
pot when new, and firſt uſed, leaves a ſoulneſs in the 
glaſs from its own earthy parts; ſo that a coloured glaſs 
made in a new pot can never be bright, or perfectly hne. 
For this reaſon, the larger of theſe, when new, may be 
glazed with white g/a/s; but the ſecond time of uſing, 
the pots loſe this foulnels. 

The glazing may be done by reducing the glaſs to powder, 
and moiltening the inſide of the pot with water; while 
it is yet moilt, put in ſome of the powdered glaſs, and 
ſhake it about, till the whole inner ſurface of the pot be 
covered by as much as will adhere to it, in conſequence 
of the moiſture. Throw out the redundant part of the 
powdered glaſs; and the pot being dry, ſet it in a fur- 
nace ſufficiently hot to vitrify the g/a/s adhering to it, 
and let it continue there ſome time; after which, care 
mult be taken to let it cool gradually. 
Thoſe pots which have ſerved for one colour muſt not be 
uſed for another: for the remainder of the old matter 
will ſpoil the colour of the new. The colours mult be 
very carefully calcined to a proper degree; for if they are 
calcined either too much or too little, they never do well; 
the proper proportion, as to quantity, mult alſo carcfully 
be regarded, and the furnaces muſt be fed with dry, 
hard wood. And all the proceſſes ſucceed much the bet- 
ter if the colour be uſed dividedly, that is, a part of it 
in the frit, and the reſt in the melted metal. | 
A hard glaſs, proper for receiving colours, may be pre- 
pared by pulverizing twelve pounds of the belt fand 
cleanſed by waſhing in a g/a/s or flint mortar, and mix- 
ing ſeven pounds of pearl aſhes, or any fixed alkaline 
ſalt, purified with nitre (ſee Plate or Loking-GL ass, 
above), one pound of ſalt-pette, and half a pound of bo- 
rax, and pounding them together. A g/ leſs hard may 
be prepared of twelve pounds of white ſand cleanſed, 
ſeven pounds of pearl-athes purified with ſalt-petre, one 
pound of mitre, half a pound of borax, and four ounces 
of 2rlenic, prepared as before. 
Gr ass, amethyſt coloured. See Purple Gl Ass, and AME- 
THYST. | 

Gr. ass, balas-colourcd, is made thus: put into a pot cryſtal 

fit, thrice waſhed in Water; tinge this with manganele, 

prepared into a clear purple; to this add alumen cativum, 
lifted fine, in ſmall quantities, and at ſeveral times: this 
will wake the gls grow yellowith, and a little reddiſh, 
but not blackith, and always dilſipates the manganeſe. 
'The laſt time you add manganeſe give no more of the 
alumen cativim, unleſs the colour be too full. Thus will 
the glaſs be exactly of the colour of the balas-ruby. See 
Ruby GLAass, | 
GCLass, ts give the common black colour to, the glaſs-makers 
uſe the Silo ving method: they take old broken z/a/s of 
different colours, grind it to powder, and add to it, by 
different parcels, a ſufficient quantity of a mixture of 
two parts zaller, and one part manganeſe; when well 
urificd, they work it into veſſels, &c. 


Glaſs B& ADs are coloured with manganeſe only. See | 


Black ENAMEL. 


To give Guass the colour of black velvet. The manner of 
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giving this deep and fine colour to 7la/5, is this - 
cryſtalline and pulverine frit, of 8 — 
of calx of lead and tin four pounds; ſet all to 1 4 
pot in the furnace well heated; when the glalt is e a 
and pure, take ſteel well cancined and powdered 2 
of iron that fly off from the ſmith's anvil, of each — 
equal quantity; powder and mix them well; then - 
lix ounces of this powder to the above deſeribed — a 
while in fuſion; mix the whole thoroughly together — 
let all boil ſtrongly together; then let it ſtand in fukio 
twelve hours to purify, and after this work it. It will be 
200 goes. velvet black. 

ere is anothet way of doing this, which alſo 
a very fait black. It is this 7 take a hundred vw oper 
rochetta frit, add to this two pounds of tartar, and ſix 
pounds of manganeſe, both in ſine powder; mix them 
well, and put them to the metal while in fuſion, at dif. 
ferent tines, in ſeveral parcels; let it ſtand in fſuſion af. 
ter this for four days, and then work it. Neri. 
A glaſs perfectly black may alſo be formed of ten pounds 
of either of the compoſitions for bard glaſs, above de. 
ſcribed, one ounce of zaffer, ſix drams of manganeſe 
and an equal quantity of iron ſtrongly calcined, : 


Glass, blue, of a full colour, may be made by adding fx 


drams of zalfer, and two drams of manganeſe, to ten 
pounds of either of the compoſitions for hard 8%, de. 
ſcribed above under Colouring of GL Ass. For a very 
cool or pure blue g/a/s, half an ounce of calcined cop- 
per may be uſed inſtead of the manganeſe, and the pro- 
portion of zaſfer diminiſhed by one half, Glaſs reſem. 
bling SAPPHIRE may be made with ten pounds of either 
of the compoſitions for hard glaſs, three drams, and one 
ſcruple of zatfer, and one dram of the calx cafſii, or pre- 
cipitation of gold by tin; or inſtead of this latter ingre- 
dient, two drams and two ſeruples of manganeſe. Or, x 
ſapphire-coloured g/a/s may be made by mixing with any 


2 of the hard g/a/s one eighth of its weight of 
malt. 


GLass, brown, Venetian, with gold ſpangles, commonly called 


the philo/oper's ſtone, may be preparcd in the following 
manner: take of the ſecond compoſition for hard 34 
above deſcribed, and of the compoſition for rasTHE, uf 
each five pounds, and of highly calcined iron an ounce ; 
mix them well, and fuſe them till the iron be perſeclly 
vitrilied, and has tinged the glaſs of a deep tranſparent, 
yellow brown colour. Powder this g/a/s, and add to it 
two pounds of powdered g/aſs of antimony ; grind them 
together, and thus mix them well. Take part of this 
mixture, and rub into it four ſcore or one hundred lcav-; 
of the counterfeit leaf gold, called Dutch gold; and, 
when the parts of the gold ſeem ſufficiently divided, mix 
the powder containing it with the other part of the 844%. 
Fule the whole with a moderate heat, till the powder run 
into a vitreous maſs, fir to be wrought into any of the 
figures or veſſels into which it is uſually formed; but 
avoid a perfect liquefaction; becauſe that, in a ſhort 
time, deſtroys the equal diffuſion of the ſpangles, and 
vitrifies, at leaſt in part, the matter of which they are 
compoſed ; converting the whole into a kind of tranſpa- 
rent, olive-coloured glaſs. This kind of glaſs is uſed for 
a great variety of toys and ornaments with us, who, at 
preſent, procure it from the Venetians. Handmaid to 
the Arts, vol. ii. p. 317. See Gold-coloured GLASS. 


GLAss-chalcedony. A mixture of ſeveral ingredients, with 


the common matter of gs, will make it repreſent the 
ſemi-opake gems, the jaſpers, agates, chalcedonies, &c. 
The way of making theſe ſeem to be the ſame thing with 
the method of making marble paper, by ſeveral colours 
diſſolved in ſeveral liquors, which are ſuch as will not 
readily mix with one another when put into water, be- 
fore they are caſt upon the paper which is to be coloured. 
There are ſeveral ways ot making theſe varioully co- 
loured glaſſes, but the beſt is this: diſſolve ſour ounces of 
fine leaf ſilver into a g/aſs veſſel in ſtrong aqua fortis; op 
up the veſſel and ſet it aſide. 
In another veſſel diſſolve five ounces of quickſilver in 2 
| Apes of aqua fortis, and ſet this aſide. a 
n another gla/s veſlel, diſſolve a pound of aqua fortis 
three ounces of fine ſilver, firlt calcined in this manner: 
amalgamate the filver with mercury, mix the amalgama 
with twice its weight of common falt well purified, put 
the mixture in au open fire in a crucible, that the mer- 
cury may fly off, and the ſilver be leſt in form of pow- 
der. Mix this powder with an equal quantity of common 
ſalt well purified, and calcine this for fix hours in a ſttong 
fire; when cold, waſh off the ſalt by repeated boilings 
in common water, and then put the filyer into the aquz 
fortis. Set this ſolution alſo aſide. | 
In another veſſel, diſſolve in a pound of aqua fortis three 
ounces of (al ammoniac ; pour off the ſolution, and dif- 
ſolve in it a quarter of an ounce of gold. Set this allo 
aſide. 
1 
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a pound of aqua fortis z then put into the ſolution cin- 
nabar, crocus martis, ultramarine, and ferretto of Spain, 
of each half an ounce. Set this alſo aſide. : 
In another veſſel, diſſolve in a pound of aqua fortis three 
ounces of ſal armoniac ; then put into it crocus martis 
made with vinegar, calcined tin, zaffer, and cinnabar, 
of each half an ounce ; let each of theſe be powdered 
yery fine, and put gently into the aqua fortis. Set this 
ſo aſide. : 
a ns veſſel, diſſolve three ounces of ſal armoniac in 
a pound of aqua fortis, and add to it braſs calcined with 
brimſtone, braſs thrice calcined, manganeſe, and ſcales 
of iron which fall from the ſmith's anvil, of each half 
an ounce z let each be well powdered, and put gently into 
the veſſel. Then ſet this alſo aſide, 
In another veſſel, diſſolve two ounces of ſal armoniac in 
a pound of aqua fortis, and put to it verdigrife an ounce, 
red lead, crude antimony, and the caput mortuum of vi- 
triol, of each half an ounce ; put theſe well powdered 
leiſurely into the veſſel, and ſet this alſo aide. 
In another veſſel, diſſolve two ounces of ſal armoniac in 
a pound of aqua fortis, and add orpiment, white arſenic, 
ainters lake, of each half an ounce : keep theſe nine veſ- 
ſels in a moderate heat for fifteen days, ſhaking them well 
at times. After this pour all the matters from theſe veſ- 
ſels into one large veſſel, well luted at its bottom; let 
this ſtand fix days, ſhaking it at times, and then ſet it in 
a very gentle heat, and evaporate all the liquor, and there 
will remain a powder of a purpliſh green. 
When this is to be wrought, put into a pot very clear 
metal, made of broken cryſtalline and white glas, that 
has been uſed ; for with the virgin-frit, or ſuch as has 
never been wrought, the chalcedony can never be made, 
as the colours do not flick to it, but are conſumed by the 
frit. To every pot of twenty pounds of this metal put 
two or three ounces of this powder at three ſeveral times; 
incorporate the powder well with the gla/s, and let it re- 
main an hour between each time of putting in the pow- 
ders. After all are in, let it ſtand twenty-four hours; 
then let the ga be well mixed, and take an aſſay of it, 
which will be found of a yellowiſh blue; return this 
many times into the furnace; when it begins to grow 
cold, it will ſhew many waves of different colours very 
beautifully. 'Then take tartar eight ounces, ſoot of the 
chimney two ounces, crocus martis made with*brimſtone, 
half an ounce ; let theſe be well powdered and mixed, 
and put them, by degrees, into the gla/s at ſix times, 
waiting a little while between each putting in ; when the 
whole is put in, let the g/a/s boil and ſettle for twenty- 
four hours; then make a little g/a/s body of it, which 
put in the furnace many times, and ſee if the glaſs be 
enough, and whether it have on the outſide veins of blue, 
green, red, yellow, and other colours, and have beſide 
theſe veins, waves like thoſe of the chalcedonies, jaſ- 
pers, and oriental agates, and if the body kept within 
looks as red as fire. | 
When it is found to anſwer thus it is perfect, and may 
be worked into toys and veilels, which will always be 
beautifully variegated 3 theſe muſt be well annealed, 
which adds much to the beauty of their veins. Maſſes 
of this may be poliſhed at the lapidary's wheel as natural 
ſtones, and, appear very beautiful. It in the working the 
matter grow tranſparent, the work mult be ſtopped, and 
more tartar, ſoot, and crocus martis, mult be put to it, 
which will give it again the neceſſary body and opacity, 
without which it does not ſhew the colours well. Neri. 
GLass reſembling the CuRYSOLITE may be made of ten 
pounds of either of the compoſitions for hard ga, de- 
ſcribed above, and fix drams of calcined iron. 
GaLss reſembling the red coRNEL1AN may be formed by 
adding one pound of g/a/s of antimony, two ounces of 
the calcined vitriol, called ſcarlet OKER, and one dram 
of manganeſe, or magneſia, to two pounds of cither of 
the compoſitions for hard g/a/s. The g/a/5 of antimony 
and magneſia are firſt fuſed with the other g/a/s, and then 
powdered and ground with the ſcarlet oker ; the whole 
mixture is afterwards fuſed with a gentle heat, till all 
the ingredients are incorporated. A gl reſembling the 
white cornelian may be made of two pounds of either of 
the compoſitions for hard g/a/5, and two drams of yel- 
low oker well waſhed, and one ounce of calcined bones. 
Grind them together, and fuſe them with a gentle heat. 
Grass, emerald. Sec Green GLAss. 
LASS, garnet-coloured, To give this colour to ga, the 
workmen take the following method. They take equal 
quantities of cryſtal and rochetta frit, and to every hun- 
dred weight of this mixture they add a pound of man- 
ganeſe, and an ounce of prepared zaffer ; theſe are to be 
powdered ſeparately, then mixed and added by degrees 
to the frit while in the furnace: great care is to be taken 
to mix the manganeſe and zaffer very perſeQly ; and 
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In another veſſel, diſſolve three ounces of ſal monie in 
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when the matter has ſtood twenty-four hours in ſuſion, 
it may be worked, Neri. 

Glaſs of this kind may be made by adding one pound of 
glaſs of antimony, one dram of n and the ſame 
quantity of the precipitate of gold by tin, to two pounds 
of either of the compoſitions tor hard glaſs : or the pre- 
cipitate of gold may be omitted, if the quantities of the 
glaſs of antimony and manganeſe be doubled. 

GL ass, gold-coloured. This kind of glaſs may be made by 
taking ten pounds of either of the compoſitions for hard 
glaſs, omitting the ſalt-petre; and for every pound add- 
ing an ounce of calcined borax, or, if this quantity doth 
not render the g ſufficiently fuſible, two ounces; ten 
ounces of red tartar, of the deepeſt colour, two ounccs 
of magneſia, and two drams of charcoal of fallow, or 
any other ſoft kind. Precjpitates of ſilver baked on g 
will ſtain it yellow, and likewiſe give a yellow colour on 
being mixed with and melted with forty or fifty times 
their weight of vitreous compoſitions z the precipitate 
from aqua fortis by fixed alkali ſeems to anſwer beſt. 
Yellow glaſſes may allo be obtained with certain 'prepa- 
rations of iron, particularly with Pruſſian nur. But 
Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the colour does not conſtantly 
ſucceed, nor approach to the high yellow of gold, with 
ſilver or with iron. The neareſt imitations of gold which 
he has been able to produce, have been effected with an- 
timony and lead. Equal parts of the g/aſs of antimony, 
of flint calcined and powdered, and of minium, formed 
a glaſs of a high yellow; and with two parts of g of 
antimony, two of par apy and three of powdered lint, 
the colour approached ſtill more to that of gold. The 
laſt compoſition exhibited a multitude of ſmall ſparkles 
interſperſed through its whole ſubſtance, which gave it a 
beautiful*appearance in the maſs, but were really imper- 
fections, owing to air-bubbles. 

Neri directs, for a gold-yellow colour, one part of red 
tartar, and the ſame quantity of manganeſe, to be mixed 
with a hundred parts of frit. But Kunckel obſerves, 
that theſe proportions are faulty ; that one part, or one 
and a quarter of manganeſe, is ſufficient for a hundred. 
of frit; but that fix parts of tartar are hardly enough, 
unleſs the tartar is of a dark red colour, almoſt blackith ; 
and that he found it expedient to add to the tartar about 
a fourth of its weight of powdered charcoal. He adds, 
that the glaſs {wells up very much in melting, and that it 
mult be left unſtirred and worked as it itands in fuſion, 
Mr. Samuel More, in repeating and varying this proceſs, 
in order to render the colour more perfect, found that 
the manganeſe is entirely uneſſential to the gold colour, 
and that the tartar is no otherwiſe of uſe, than in virtue 
of the coaly matter, to which it is in part reduced by the 
fire; the phlogiſton or inflammable part of the coal ap- 
pearing, in ſeveral experiments, to be the direct tinging 
ſubſtance. Mr. Pott alfo, in his Neue Wichtige Phy- 
ſicaliſhch-Chymiſche Materien, &c. printed in 1762, 
obſerves, that common coals give a yellow colour to 
glaſs; that different coaly matters differ in their ting- 
ing power; that caput mortuum of ſoot and lamp-black 
anſwer better than common charcoal; and that the ſpark- 
ling coal, which remains in the retort after the rectiſica- 
tion of the thick empyreumatic animal oils, is one of 
the moſt active of theſe preparations. This preparation, 
he ſays, powdered, and then burnt again a little in a 
cloſe veſſel, is excellent for tinging glaſs, and gives yel- 
low, brown, reddiſh, or blackiſh colours, according to 
its quantity; but the fritt muſt not be very hard of fu- 
ſion; for, in this cafe, the ſtrong fire will deſtroy the 
colouring ſubſtance before the g melts; and he has 
found the following compoſitions to be nearly the beſt; 
viz. ſand two parts, alcali three parts; or ſand two, al- 
cali three, calcined borax one; or ſand two, alcali two, 
calcined borax one; and, though ſalt petre is hardly uſed 
at all, or very ſpatingly, for yellow glaſſes, as it too much 
volatilizes the colouring ſubſtance z yet here for the moit 
part a certain proportion of it, eaſily determined by trial, 
is very neceſſary ; for, without it, the concentrated co- 
louring matter is apt to make the g/a/s too dark, and even 
of an opake pitchy blackneſs. It does not certainly ap- 
pear that there is any material diverſity in the effects of 
different coals; the difference being probably owing to 
the different quantities of the inflammable matter, which 
they contain; ſo that a little more ſhall be required of 
one kind than of another, ſor producing the fame de- 
gree of colour in the g/a/5s. Nor does the ſofineſs or ſu- 
ſibility of the frit appear to be in any reſpect neceſlary. 
Gold- coloured ſpangles may be diffuſed through the ſub- 
{tance of ga, by mixing the yellow talcs with pow- 
dered g/aſs, and bringing the mixture into fuſion. See 
Lewis's Com. Phil. 'Techn. p. 626. 223, &c. 

Glass, green, may be made by adding three ounces of 
copper, precipitated from aqua fortis, and two drams of 
precipitated iron to nine pounds of either of the compo- 
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fitions for hard g/aſs. The fineſt method of giving this 
beautitul colour to glaſs is this. Take five pounds of 
cryſtalline metal, that has been paſſed ſeveral times 
through water, and the ſame quantity of the common 
white metal of polverine, four pounds of common pol- 
verine frit, and three pounds of red-lead ; mix the red- 
lead well with the frit, and then put all into a pot in a 
furnace. In a few hours the whole maſs will be well 
purified ; then caſt the whole into water, and ſeparate, 
and take out the lead ; then return the metal into the 
pot, and let it ſtand a day longer in fuſion; then put in 
the powder of the reſiduum of the vitriol of copper, and 
a very little crocus martis, there will be produced a moſt 
lively and elegant green, ſcarce inferior to that of the 
Oriental emerald. lhere are many ways of giving a 
green to glaſs, but all are greatly inferior to this. Neri. 
See EMERALD 

Gass, ſea-green. To make this colour in the glaſs-trade, 

the fineſt cryitalline g/aſs only muſt be uſed, and no man- 
aneſe mult be added ai firſt to the metal. The cryſtal 
Frit mult be melted thus alone, and the falt, which 
ſwims like oil on its top, muſt be taken off with an iron 
ladle very carefully. 'Uhen to a pot of twenty pound of 
this metal, add fix ounces of calcined braſs, and a fourth 
part of the quantity of powdered zaffer: this powder 
muſt be well mixed, and pur into the g at three times, 
it will make the metal (well at firſt, and ail mult be tho- 
roughly mixed in the pot. After it has ſtood in fuſion 
three hours, take out a little for a proof; if it be too 
pale, add more of the powder. Twenty-four hours after 
the mixing the powder the whole will be ready to work, 
but muli be well ſtirred together from the bottom, leſt 
the colour ſhould be deep-t there, and the metal at the 
top le ſe coloured, or even quite colourleſs. Some uſe 
for this parpole half cryſtal frit, and half rochetta frit, 
bur the colour is much the fineſt when all cryſtal frit is 
ule! Neri. 
Gr. as+ for counterfeit ng lapis lazuli. See Lapis LAZUL1. 

GL ass reſembling opal. dee OraL. 

Gr. ass, purple, of a deep and bright colour, may be pro- 
duced, by adding to ten pounds of either of the com- 
poſitions for hard gl, above deſcribed, fix drams of 
zaſſer and one dram ot gold, precipitated by tin: or to 
the tame quantity of either compoſition one ounce of 
manganeſe, and ball an ounce of zaffer. The colour of 
AMETHYST may be imitated in this way. Sec Ruby 
L a SS. 

r A blond-red glaſs may be made in the follow- 


ing manner: put fix pouds of glaſs of lead, and ten 


pound of cor mon plats, into a pot glazed with white 
nr Ven the wave is boiled and refined, and by 
{1 4!) Quantities, and at fail diſtances of time, copper 
oa rednets, as much as on repeated proofs is 
#01. (officievt; then add tartar in powder by ſmall 
o11+t111c% at a time, till the glaſs is become as red as 
aud continue adding one or other of the ingre- 


1991. t11 the colour is quite perfect. Neri. 

Gras, rwly. Vhe way to give the true fine red of the 
be, with a fair tranſparence, o glaſs, is as follows. 
(alctic n earthen veſſels gold diſſolved in aqua regia, the 
nenittruum being evaporated by diſtillation, more aqua 
ea 4lded, and the avſtrattion repeated five or fix times, 
tili it becomes a red powder. This operation will re- 
quite many days in a hot furnace; when the powder is 
of 4 proper colour. take it out; and when it is to be uſed, 
melt the fineſt cryſtal glas, and purify it, by often caſt- 
ing it into water; and then add, by ſmall quantities, 
enough ot this red powder to give it he true colour of a 
ruby, with an elegant and perfect cranſparence. Neri. 
The proceſs of tinging gi and enamels, by prepara- 
tions of gold, were firit attempted about the beginning 
of the laſl ceniury. Libavius, in one of his tracts, en- 
titled Alchymia, printed in 1606, conjectures, that the 
coi'»ur of the ruby proceeds from gold, and that gold diſ 
ſolved, and brought to redneſs, might be made to com- 
municate a like colour to factitious gems and glaſs. On 
this principle Neri, in his Art of Glaſs, dated 1611, 
gives the proceſs above recited, Glauber, in 1648, pub- 
liſhed a method of producing a red colour by gold, in a 
matter which'is of the vitreous kind, though not perfect 
glaſs. For this purpoſe he g:ound powdered flint or ſand 
with four aſs its weight of fixed alkaline ſalt; this 
m'xtur ts in a moderately ſtrong fire, and when cold 
looks like gl; but expoſed to the air runs into a liquid 

fate, On adding this liquor to ſolution of gold in aqua 
regia, the gold and flint precipitate together in form of a 

e low powder, which by calcination becomes purple; 
y mixing this powder with three or four times its weight 
of the alkaline ſolution of flint, drying the mixture, and 
melting it in a ſtrong fire for an hour, a maſs is obtain- 
ed, of a tranſparent ruby colour, and of a vitreous ap- 
pearance, which nevertheleſs is ſoluble in water, or by 


GL ass, white opoke, and ſemi-tranſparent, 
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the moiſture of the air, on account of the redandance of 


the ſalt. The honourable Mr. Bovle, in a 
liſhed in 1680, mentions an nies: in wok = 
colour was introduced into glaſs without fuſon : "5g 
having kept a mixture of gold and mercury in dipeſt; k 
for ſome months, the fire was at laſt immoderate) m. 
g in- 
creaſed, ſo that the gie burnt with a violent exploſion : 
and the lower part of the g/a/s was found tinged through. 
out of a tranſparent red colour, hardly to be equalled by 
that of 1 See Poroſity of Bodies, in Shaw's Abrid 
ment of Boyle's Works, vol. i. p. 459. and A 2 
the Scepticil Chymiſt. FI cooks 
About the ſame time Caſſius is ſaid to have diſcoveres 
the precipitation of gold by tin, and that glaſs might be 
tinged of a ruby colour by melting it with this precipi. 
tate: though he does not appear, ſays Dr. Lewis, at 
his treatiſe De Auro, to have been the diſcoverer of ei. 
ther. He deſcribes the preparation of the precipitate 
and its uſe, but gives no account of the manner of em. 
ploying it, only that he fays, one dram of gold, dul 
prepared, will tinge ten pounds of gla/5. See Goin 
precipitate 21th tin. | 
This proceſs wos ſoon after brought to perfection by 
Kunckel; who ſays, that one part of the precipitate is 
ſufficient to give a ruby colour to 1280 parts of zlaſs 
and a ſenſible redneſs to upwards of 1900 parts; but 
that the ſucceſ; is by no means conſtant. Kunckel alſo 
mentions a purple-gold powder, reſembling that of Neri 
which he obtained by inſpiſſating ſoluticn of gold to dry- 
neſs, abſtraQting from it freſh aqua regia three or four 
times, till the matter appears like oil; then precipitating 
with ſtrong alkaline ley, and waſhing the precipitate with 
water. By difſolving this powder in ſpirit of ſalt, and 
precipitating again, it becomes, he ſays, extremely fair; 
and in this ſtate he direds it to be mixed with a due pro- 
portion of Venice 8. 
Orſchal, in a treatiſe entitled Sol ſine Veſte, gives the 
following proceſs for producing a very fine ruby. He di- 
rects the purple precipitate, made by tin, to be ground 
with fix times its quantity of Venice g into a very fine 
powder, and this compound to be very carefully mingled 
with che frit or vitreous compoſition to be tinged. His 
frit conſiſts of equal parts of borax, nitre, and fixed al- 
kaline ſalt, and four times as much calcined flint as of 
each of the ſalts; but he gives no directions as to the 
we thy of the gold precipitate, or mode of fuſion, 
ellot deſcribes a preparation, which, mixed with Ve- 
nice glahß, was found to give a beautiful purple enamel. 
This preparation conſiſts of equal parts of ſolution of 
gold, and of ſolution of zinc in aqua regia, mixed toge- 
ther, with the addition of a volatile falt prepared from 
ſal armoniac, by quicklime, in ſufficient quantity to 
precipitate the two metals. The precipitate is then gra- 
dually heated, till it acquires a violet colour. Howerer, 
though a purple or red colour, approaching to that of 
ruby, may, by the methods above recited, be baked on 
glaſs or enamels, and introduced into the mals by fuſion, 
the way of equally diffuſing ſuch a colour through a 
quantity of fluid g/, is ſtill, ſays Dr. Lewis, a ſecret. 
The following proceſs for making the ruby glaſs was com- 
municated to Dr. Lewis by an artiſt, who aſcribed it to 
Kunckel. The gold is directed to be diſſolved in a mix- 
ture of one part of ſpirit of ſalt, and three of aqua for- 
tis, and the tin in a mixture of one part of the former 
of theſe acids with two of the latter. The folution of 
gold being properly diluted with water (fee GoLD pre- 
cipitate, &c.) the ſolution of tin is added, and the mix- 
ture left to ſtand till the purple matter has ſettled to the 
bottom. The colourleſs liquor is then poured off, and 
the purple ſediment, while moilt and not very thick, is 
thoroughly mixed with powdered flint or ſand. This 
mixture is well ground with powdered nitre, tartar, bo- 
rax, and arſenic, and the compound melted with a fuit- 
able fire. The proportions of the ingredients are 2560 
parts of ſand, 384 of nitre, 240 of tartar, 240 of borax, 
28 of arſenic, 5 of tin, and 5 of gold. Lewis's Com. 
Phil. Techn. p. 171. 621, &c. 


G1 a3s reſembling the rob may be made by pulverizing 


ten pounds of cither of the compoſitions for hard ge, 
with an equal quantity of the gold-colorred glaſs, and tubing 


them together. 
may be made of 


— 


ten pounds of either of the compoſitions for hard g, 
and one pound of well calcined born, ivory, or bone; 
or an opake whiteneſs may be given to g/afs, by adding 
one pound of very white arſenic to ten pounds of hunt 
glaſs. Let them be well! powdered and mixed, by zriad- 
ing them together; and then fuſed with a mod: rate heat, 
till they are thoroughly incorporated. A glaſs ALL 
kind is made in large quantitics at a manufactirs near 


of! els, 


7 Ky, 
London, and uſed not only for diiſerent kinds Ol 
but as a white ground for ename! in dial-plates 210 
7 
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boxes, which do not require Raiding wich much fire, 


becauſe it becomes very white and fultible with a mode- 


eat. 5 

6 yellow. See Geldecoloured GLASS. 

GL ass-balls, which are circular or otherwiſe ſhaped hollow 
veſſels of glaſs, may be coloured within ſo as to imitate the 
ſemi-pellucid gems. The method of doing it is this: 
make a ſtrong ſolution of ichthyocolla, or ifinglaſs, in 
common water, by boiling z pour a quantity of this while 
warm into the hollow of a white glaſs veſſel; ſhake it 
thoroughly about, that all the ſides may be wetted, and 
then pour off the reſt of the moiſture. Immediately af- 
ter this, throw in red-lead, ſhake it and turn it about, 
throw it into many places with a tube, and the moiſture 
will make it ſtick and run in waves and pretty figures. 
Then throw in ſome of the painter's blue ſmalt, and 
make it run in waves in the ball as the red-lead; then 
do che ſame with verdigriſe, next with orpiment, then 
with red lake, all well ground ; always caſting in the co- 
jours in different places, and turning the glaſs, that the 
moiſture within 1 run them into the waves. Then 
take fine plaiſter of Paris, and put a quantity of it into 
the ball; ſhake it alſo nimbly about; this will every 
where ick firmly to the g4⁶, and give it a ſtrong inner 
coat, keeping all the colours on very fairly and ſtrongly. 
Theſe are {A on frames of carved wood, and much 
eſteemed as ornaments in many places. Neri. 

Gr ass-drops. See Rur ERK T's drops. 

GLass, foliating of. See FOLIATING and LookixG- 

laſs. 

offs gilding of See G1LDING of enamel, and glaſs. 

G1Ass, grinding of. See GRINDING. 

GLass of lead, a glaſs made with the addition of a large 
quantity of ical, of great uſe in the art of making coun- 
terfeit gems. The method of making it is this: put a 
large quantity of lead into a potter's kiln, and keep it in 
a ſtate of funon with a moderate fire, till it is calcined 
to a grey looſe-powder;z then ſpread it in the kiln, and 
give it a greater heat, continually ſtirring it to keep it 
from running into lumps ; continue this ſeveral hours, 
till the powder become of a fair yellow; then take it 
out, and ſift it fine; this is called calcined lead. 

Take of this calcined lead fifteen pounds, and cryſtalſine, 
or other frit, twelve pounds; mix theſe as well as poſ- 
{51- together; E. them into a pot, and ſet them in the 
furnace for ten hours; then cait the whole, which will 
be now perfectly melted, into water; ſeparate the looſe 
lead from it, and return the metal into the pot; and af- 
ter ſtanding in fuſion twelve hours more, it will be fit to 
work. It is very tender and brittle, and muſt be worked 
with great care, taking it ſlowly out of the pot. and con- 
tinually wetting the marble it is wrought upon. Nei. 
It is well known, that ceruſs, or white lead, minium, li- 
tharge, and all the other preparations and calces of lead, 
are eaſily fuſed by a moderate fire, and formed into a 
tranſparent glaſs of a deep yellow colour. But this glaſs 
is ſo penetrating and powerful a flux, that it is necetlary 
to give it a greater conſiſtence, in order to render it fit 
for uſe. With this view, two parts of calx of lead, e. g. 
minium, and one part of ſand, or powdered flints, may 
be put into a crucible of refractory clay, and baked into 
a compact body. Let this crucible, well cloſed with a 
luted lid, be placed in a melting furnace, and gradually 
heated, for an hour, or an hour and a half; and aſter- 
wards let the heat be increaſed, ſo as to obtain a com- 
plete fuſion, and continued in that ſtate for the ſame 
time: let the crucible remain to cool in the furnace, and 
when it is broken, a very tranſparent yellow-coloured 
zlaſs will be found in it. Some add nitre and common 
falt to the above mixture, becauſe theſe ſalts promote the 
fuſion and the more <qual diſtribution of the ſand. This 
00 of lead has a conliderable ſpecific gravity, and its 
welt part is always the heavieſt. It is an important 
flux in the aſſays of ores to facilitate their ſcorihcations. 
Glaſs of lead is capable of all the colours of the gems in 
very great perfection. The methods of giving them are 
theſe : for green, take polverine frit twenty pounds, 
lead calcined ſixteen pounds; ſiſt both the powders very 
ne; then melt them into a glaſs, ſeparating the un- 
mixed lead, by plunging the maſs in water; after this 
return it into the pot, and add braſs thrice calcined fix 
ounces, and one penny-weight of crocus martis made 
with vinegar; put this in at fix different times, always 
carefully mixing it together; let it finally ſettle an hour, 
then mix it together, and take a proof of it; when the 
colour is right, let it ſtand eight hours, and then work it. 
If inſtead of the calcined braſs the ſame quantity of the 
caput mortuum of the vitriolum veneris be uſed, the 
green is yet much finer. 


be topaz-colour, take cryſtal frit fifteen pounds, cal- 


one q lead twelve pounds; mix them well together, by i 
ting the powders through a ſine Geve ; then (et them in 
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4 furnace not too hot, and ſeparate the ſuperfiuons un- 
mixed lead, by caſting the whole into water; repeat this 
twice; then add halt gold yellow glaſs, and let them in- 
corporate and purify, and they will be of the true and 
exact colour of the oriental topazes. 

For ſea-green, take cryſtal ſrit ſixteen pounds, calcined 
lead ten pounds; mix and fift them together, and ſet 
them in a pot in a furnace; in twelve hours the whole will 
be melted; then caſt it into water, and ſeparate it from 
the looſe lead; put them into the furnace again for eight 
hours; then ſeparate the looſe lead by waſhing a ſecond 


time, and return it to the pot for eight hours more. 
Neri. 


Gr ass, painting in. The primitive manner of painting in 


glaſs was very ſimple, and of conſequence very eaſy: it 
conſiſted in the mere arrangement of pieces of gi of 
different colours, in ſome ſort of ſymmetry; and conſti- 
tuted a kind of what we call xo, work. 

Afterwards, when they came to attempt more regular 
deſigns, and even to repreſent figures raiſed with all their 
ſhades, their whole addreſs went no farther than to the 
drawing the contours of the figures in black, with water 
colours, and hatching the draperies, after the fame man- 
ner, on g/a//cs of the colour of the object intended to be 
painted, For the carnations, they choſe g of a bright 


red; 9 which they deſigned the principal lineaments 


of the face, &c. with black. 
At laſt the taſte for this ſort of painting being conſidera- 
bly improved, and the art being found applicable ro the 
adorning of churches, bahilicas, &c. they found means 
of incorporating the colours with the glaſs itlelf, by ex- 
ſing them to a proper degree of fire, after the colours 
ad been laid on. 
A French painter at Marſeilles is ſaid to have given the 
firſt notion hereof, upon going to Rome, under the pon- 
tihcare of Julius II. But Albert Durer, and Lucas of Ley- 
den were the ſirſt that carried it to any height. 
The colours uſed in painting on glaſs are very different 
from thoſe uſed either in painting in oil, or water. 
The black is made of two thirds of lakes, or ſcales of iron, 
beaten up, and mixed with another third of rocaille, or 
little glaſs beads /77:te, with ſand, or little white pcb- 
bles, calcined, pounded in a mortar, and afterwards 
ground on marble; with one fourth part of ſalt-petre 
added thereto, and the mixture calcined and pulverized 
over again: to which, when they are ready to uſe it, is 
added a little gyp um, or plaiſter of Paris well ground, 
&c. For yellow, they uſed leaf-filver ground, mixed up 
in a crucible, with ſuiphur, or ſaltpetre; then, well 
beaten and ground on a porphyry ſtone; and, at length, 
round over again with nine times as much red oker.. Red 
is made of litharge of filver, and ſcales of iron, gum 
Arabic, ferretta, glaſs-beads, and blood-ſtone, nearly in 
equal quantities, 'This is one of the moſt ifficult colours 
and the preparation only to be learned by experience. 
Green is made of xs uſtum, one ounce; as much black 
lead, and four ounces of white ſand, incorporated by the 
fiie. after calcination, they add a fourth part of ſalt- 
petre; after a ſecond calcination, a ſixth part more: after 
which they make a third coction before it is uſed. Ane, 
purple, and let are prepared like green, only leaving 
out the æs uſtum, and in the licu thereof uſing ſulphur ſor 
azure; perigueus, for purple; and both theſe drugs for 
violet Carnations are made of ferretta and roeaille, And 
laſtly, colours tor the hair, trunks of trees, & e are made 
of ferretta, rocaille, &c. 
This account of colours we have from NM. Felibien's ex- 
cellent work Des Principes d' Architecture, &c. though it 
mult be owned, that all che painters on gs do not uſe 
them ; there being ſew artiſts of that kind but have in- 
vented their own particular ones, whereof they uſually 
make great ſecrets, But thi is certain, that theſe above 
deſcribed are ſullicient for the beſt paintings of all forts 
rovided the perſon has but the (kill to manage them. 
In the windows of divers ancient churches, chapels, col- 
leges, &c. we mect with the moſt beautiful and lively 
colours imaginable; ſuch as far exceed any uſed among 
us: but it is not that the ſecret of making thoſe colours 
is loſt; but that the moderns would not go to the expense 
of them; nor take all the n*ceflary pains; becaulc this 


ſort of painting is not now ſo much citeemed as ſo;- 
metly. 


Mr. Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting in England, 


has traced the hiitory of this ait ſrom the Reformation, 
when miſguided gcal deſtroyed moſt of the monuments 
of it in our churches, through a ſeries of profeſſors to the 
preſent time. Among the later proficients in this art 
were Iſaac Oliver, who painted the windows at Chriſt- 
church, Oxford in 1500, William Price, who in the 
ſame year painted the window in Merton-chapel, William 
Price the fon, to whoſe art we owe the windows at 
Queen's, New- college, and Maudlin, of whom . Mr. 

Walpole 
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Walpole ſays, that his colours are fine, his drawing 
good, and his taſte in ornaments and Moſaic far ſuperior 
to any of his — — and equal even to the antique. 
In 1761 Mr. Paterſon, an auctioneer, late of Eſſex-houſe 
in London, exhibited the two firſt auctions of painted 
glaſs imported from Flanders; and undertook alſo to 
eſtabliſh a manufacture of painted glaſs : ſeveral of the 
pieces of this ingenious artiſt exhibited colours vying in 
perfection with the old paintings. 
Thoſe beautiful works, among the painters in glaſs which 
were made in the glaſs-houſe, were of two kinds: in 
ſome, the colour was diffuſed through the whole body of 

laſs ; in others, which were the more common, the co- 
22 was only on one ſide, ſcarce penetrating within the 
ſubſtance above one third of a line; though this was 
more, or leſs, according to the nature of the colour; the 

ellow being always found to enter the deepeſt. 

heſe laſt, though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as the 
former, were of more advantage to the workmen; be- 
cauſe, on the ſame g/a/s, though already coloured, they 


could ſhew other kind of colours, where there was occa- | 


ſion to embroider draperies, enrich them with ſoliages, 
or repreſent other ornaments of gold, filver, &c. 
In order to this, they made uſe of emery ; grinding, or 
wearing down the ſurface of the g/afs, till ſuch time as 
they were got through the colour, to the clear g/aſs : this 
done, they applied the proper colours on the other fide 
of the g/aſs. By this means the new colours were pre- 
vented from running, and mixing among the former, 
when the glaſſes came to be expoſed to the fire, as will 
hereafter be thewn. 
When the intended ornaments were to appear white, or 
ſilvered, they contented themſelves to bare the g/a/5 of its 
colour with emery, without applying any new colour at 
all; and it was in this manner, that they wrought the 
lights and heightenings on all kinds of colours. 
The painting with vitreous colours on gie depends en- 
tirely on the ſame principles as painting in ENAMEL 3 and 
the manner of executing it is likewiſe the ſame; except 
that in this the tranſparency of the colours being indiſ- 
enſibly requiſite, no ſubſtances can be ufed to form them 
— ſuch as vitrify perfectly: and, therefore, the great 
object is to find a ſet of colours, which are compoſed of 
{uch ſubſtances, as, by the admixture of other bodies, 
may promote their vitrification and fuſion ; are capable of 
being converted into glaſs; and melting, in that ſtate, 
with leſs heat than is ſufhcient to melt ſuch other kinds 
of glaſs as may be choſen for the ground or body to be 
painted; to temper theſe colours, fo as to make them 
proper to be worked with a pencil ; and to burn or reduce 
them by heat, to a due ſtate of fuſion, without injuring 
or melting the g/a/s which conſtitutes the body painted. 
The ficſt thing to be done, in order to paint on glaſs, in 
the modern way, is to deſign, and even colour, the 
whole ſubject on paper. Then they make choice of pieces 
of glaſ proper to receive the ſeveral parts, and proceed 
to divide or diſtribute the defign itſell, or the paper it is 
drawn on, into pieces ſuitable to thoſe of g/a/s : having 
always a view that the glaſſes may join in the contours 
of the figures, and the Polls of the draperies ; that the 
carnations, and other finer parts, may not be damaged 
by the lead wherewith the pieces are to be joined toge- 
ther. 
The diſtribution being made, they mark all the glaſſes, 
as well as papers, with letters, or numbers; that they 
may be known again; which done, applying each part 
of the deſign on the gl, intended for it, they copy or 
transfer the deſign upon this g/a/s, with the black colour, 
diluted in gum-water ; by tracing and following all the 
lines and ſtrokes, as they appear through the glaſs, with 
the point of a pencil. 
When theſe firſt ſtrokes are well dried, which happens 
in about two days, the work being only in black and 
white, they give it a flight waſh over, with urine, gum 
Arabic, and a little 1 and this ſeveral times repeat- 
ed, according as the ſhades are deſired to be heightened : 
with this precaution, never to apply a new waſh, till the 
former is ſuthciently dried. This done, the lights and 
riſings are given, by rubbing off the colour in the reſpec- 
tive places, with a wooden point, or the handle of the 
pencil. 
As to the other colours above mentioned, they are uſed 
with gum-water, much as in painting in miniature; taking 
care to apply them lightly, for fear of effacing the out- 
lines of the deſign; or even, for the greater ſecurity, to 
apply them on the other fide, eſpecially yellow, which 
is very pernicious to other colours, by blending there- 
with. 
And here too, as in pieces of black and white, particu— 
lar regard muſt be always had, not to lay colour on co— 
lour, or lay on a new lay, till ſuch time as the former are 
well dried. It may be added, that the yellow is the only 


colour that penetrates through the %s, and incorporates 
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therewith by the fire 1 the reſt, and patticularly the bl. 
which is very difficult to uſe, remaining on the ſurf «4 
or at leaſt entering very little. When the paintin of all 
the pieces is finiſhed, they are carried to the Nude 2 
oven, to anneal or bake the colours. The furnace b — 
uſed is ſmall, built of brick, from eighteen to thirty inchex 
ſquare : at ſix inches from the bottom is an aperture = 
put in the fewel, and maintain the fire. Over this . 
ture is a grate, made of three ſquare bars of iron whi h 
traverſe the furnace, and divide it into two parts, T 
inches above this partition is another little apertvte. 
through which they take out pieces, to examine how the 
coction goes forward. : 
On the grate is placed a ſquare earthen pan, fix or ſeven 
inches deep; and five or ſix inches lefs, every Way, than 
the perimeter of the furnace. On one ſide hereof is a 
little aperture, through which to make the trials, placed 
directly oppoſite to that of the furnaces deſtined for the 
ſame end. i A 1 
In this pan are the pieces of glaſi to be placed in the fol. 
lowing manner: firſt, the — of he pan is — — 
with three ſtrata, or layers of quicklime, pulverizeg : 
thoſe ſtrata being . by two others, of old broken 
glaſs : the deſign whereof is to ſecure the painted glaſ; 
from the too intenſe heat of the fire. This done the glaſjes 
are laid horizontally on the laſt, or uppermoſt, layer of 
lime. . 
The firſt row of glaſs they cover over with a layer of the 
ſame pow:er an inch deep; and over this they lay an- 
other range of glaſſes : and thus alternately, till the pan is 
quite full; taking care that the whole heap always ends 
with a layer of the lime-powder. 
The pan thus prepared, they cover up the furnace with 
tiles, on a ſquare table of earthen-ware, cloſely luted 
all round; only having hve little apertures, one at each 
corner, and another in the middle, to ſerve as chim- 
neys. | 
Things thus diſpoſed, there remains nothing but to give 
the fire to the work. The fire for the two firft hours muſt 
be very moderate; and muſt be increaſed, in proportion 
as the coQtion advances, for the ſpace of ten or twelve 
hours; in which time it is uſually completed. At laſt, 
the fire, which at firſt was only of charcoal, is to be of 
dry wood : ſo that the flame covers the whole pan, and 
even iſſues out at the chimneys. 
During the laſt hours, they make affays from time to 
time, by taking out ou Leid for that purpoſe, through 
the little aperture of the furnace, and pan, to ſee whe- 
ther the yellow be perfect, and the other colours in good 
order. When the annealing is thought ſufficient, they 
proceed with great haſte to extinguiſh the fire, which 
otherwiſe would ſoon burn the colours, and break the 
glaſſes. 
GL ass, painting on, by means of prints. See Back-paint- 
ing. 
ou poliſhing of. See PoLISHING and GRINDING. 
GL ass-porcelain, the name given by many to a modern in- 
vention of imitating the china-ware with gl. The me- 
thod given by Mr. 3 who was the firſt that cat- 
ried the attempt to any degree of perfection, is delivered 
by that gentleman in the memoirs of the academy of 
ſciences of Paris to this effect. This change of g/a/s was 
firſt taken notice of by Neumann, who, in diſtilling 
milk in a g/a/s retort obſerved, that the bottom of the 
veſfel acquired the appearance of porcelain, which he at- 
tributes to the fine white earthy matter of the milk forced 
into the g/aſ5 by heat. Neum. Chem. Works by Dr. Lewis, 
$78 
Ine mixing glaſs reduced to powder, with other leſs ea- 
fly vitrifiable ſubſtances ſor the forming a paſte to be af- 
terwards made into a ſort of porcelain, has been a con- 
trivance long practiſed, but it is very troubleſome, an: 
the reſult ſubjeQ to many ſaults ; but this new ware 1» 
made of g/aſs alone, and that with much leſs trouble, and 
without the reducing it to powder. By this art, veſſels 
of glaſs are e, into veſſels of a ſort of porcelain, 
without altering their form, and the meaneſt g/a/s ierves 
as well as the beſt for that purpoſe; our common coarle 
green quart-bottles, or the great bell glaſſes with Which 
gardeners cover their melons, &c. being by this meals 
changeable into a beautiful white ſort of porcelatn-ware 3 
and this is to be done in ſo eaſy a manner, and with 10 
ſmall expence, that it requires no more trouble or charges 
than that of baking a common veſſel of our coarſe earthen- 
ware, and for this reaſon the veſſels of this ſort of ware 
may be atforded extremely cheap. 
It is very certain, that all porcelain-ware is a ſubſtance 
in the ſtate of ſemivitrification; and in order to bring 
glaſs, which is a wholly vitrified ſubſtance, into the =_ 
dition of porcelain, there requires no more than to reduce 
it to a leſs perfectly vitrified ſtate. ; 
The queſtion which would naturally be ſtarted on this oc- 


caſion, is, whether it be pollible to reduce glafs to 4 leſs 
| vitriluc 
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vtrified ſtate, it having already undergone what is efteem- 
ed the laſt change by fire. But when we conſider, that 
the glaſs of A the vitrifications of many of the 
metals, as the g/aſs of lead, and the counterfeit gems co- 
| loured by the metals, are more or leſs eaſily reduced again 
by chemiſtry to metals, &c. the reducing of ſand, flints, 
Kc. aſter they are vittißed, at leaſt a little way back to- 
ward their native or priſtine ſlate, may appear not wholly 
impracticable, and the attempts which Mr. Reaumur 
made on this occaſion, were what gave him the firſt hints 
of the g/aſs-porcelain. 
The method of making it is this. The g/a/5-veſſels to be 
converted into porcelain, are to be put into a large ear- 
then veſſel, ſuch as the common fine earthen diſhes are 
baked in, or into ſufficiently large crucibles ; the veſſels 
are to be filled with a mixture of fine white ſand, and of 
fine gypſum or plaiſter- ſtone burnt into what is called plaiſ- 
ter of Paris, and all the interſtices are to be filled up with 
the ſame powder, ſo that the gat veſſels may no where 
touch either one another, or the ſides of the veſſel they 
are baked in. The veſſel is to be they covered down and 
juted, and the fire does the reſt of the work; for this is 
only to be put into a common potter's furnace, and when 
it has ſtood thete the uſual time of the baking the other 
veſſels, it is to be taken out, and the whole contents will 
be found no longer glaſs, but converted into a white 
opake ſubſtance, which is a very elegant porcelain, and 
has almoſt the properties of that of China. Memoirs Acad. 
Sciences Par. 1739. 
The powder which has ſerved once, will do again as 
well as freſh, and that for a great many times: nay, it 
ſeems, ever ſo often. Ihe cauſe of this transformation, 
ſays Macquer, is probably that the vitriolic acid of the 
ypſum quits its baſis of calcareous earth, and unites 
with the alkaline ſalt and ſaline earth of the glaſs, with 
which it forms a kind of ſalt or ſelenites, differing from 
the calcareous ſelenites, by the interpoſition of which 
matter the g/aſs acquires the qualities of porcelain. Dr. 
Lewis, from a variety of experiments on the nature, and 
qualities, and method of producing this porcelain has de- 
duced the following concluſions : 1. Green glaſs cement- 
ed with white ſand received no change in a heat below 
ignition : in a low red-heat, the change proceeded very 
ſlowly ; but in a ſtrong ted-heat, approaching to white- 
neſs, the thickeſt pieces of g/a/s bottles were thoroughly 
changed in three hours. 2. The glaſs ſuſtained the follow- 
ing progreſſion of changes, Its ſurface firſt became blue; 
its tranſparence was diminiſhed, and when held between 
the light and the eye, it appeared of a yellowiſh hue : 
afterwards it was changed a little way on both ſides into 
a white ſubſtance, externally {till blueiſh : and as this 
change advanced (till farther and farther within the glaſs, 
the colour of the vitreous part in the middle approached 
nearer to yellow: the white coat was of a fine fibrous 
texture, and the fibres were diſpoſed nearly parallel to 
one another, and tranſverſe to the thicknels of the piece: 
by degrees the g/a/s became throughout white and fibrous, 
the external blueiſhneſs at the ſame time going off, and 
being ſucceeded by a dull whitiſh or dun colour: by a 
ſtill longer continuance in the fire, the fibres were changed 
gradually from the external to the internal part, and 
converted into grains; and the texture then was not un- 
like that of common porcelain. 'Vhe grains, at farit fine 
and ſomewhat gloſſy, appeared afterwards larger and 
duller, and at length the ſubſtance of the g/a/s became 
porous and friable, like a maſs of white ſand {lightly co- 
hering. 3. Concerning the qualities of the converted g/a/s 
Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the whiteneſs of the internal 
part was not inferior to that of porcelain, but that its ſur- 
face was the leaſt beautiful, that the thick pieces were 
quite opake, and that ſeveral thin pieces were ſemi-tranſ- 
parent: that while it remained iv a fibrous ſtate, its hard- 
neſs became greater than that of g/s, or of the common 
kinds of porcelain; it was capable of ſuſtaining ſudden 
changes of heat and cold better than any porcelain ; and 
in a moderate white heat, it was fuſible into a ſubſtance 
not fibrous, but vitreous and ſmooth, like white enamel : 
that when its texture had been coarſely granulated it 
was now much foſter and unfuſible ; and, laſtly, that 
when ſome coarſely granulated unfuſible pieces which, 
with the continuance of a moderate heat, would have be- 
come porous and friable, were ſuddenly expoſed to an 
intenſe fire, they were rendered' remarkably more com- 
pact than before; the ſolidity of ſome of them being ſu- 
perior to that of any other ware. 4. No differences appear- 
ed in the internal colour, hardnels, texture, ot the regu- 
lar ſucceſſion of changes, from the uſe of different ce- 


menting ſubſtances; though in external appearances the 


differences were conſiderable. All the pieces which had 
been ſurrounded with charcoal or with ſoot were exter- 
nally of a deep black colour, which did not diſappear b 


expoſure to a itrong fire during an hour, with free acceſs 
Vor. II. Ne 153. > hs 
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of air,” Coloured clays and ſands communicated differ: 
ent ſhades of a brown colour; and white earths gave 
whitiſh, greyiſh; or browniſh ringes. White ſand, cal- 
cined flints, aud gypſum gave in general the greateſt 
whiteneſe, and tobacco-pipe clay the greateſt gloſſineſs, 
and brightneſs: Claſſes compoſed of earths without al- 
kaline falt, 4 of lead, flint-g/ajs, crown 4s, looking- 
glaſs plates, a glaſ prepared with calcined flints and a 
fixed alkaline falt, aud even green glas which had been 
fuſed together with a ninth part of alkaline ſalt, ſuffered 
none of the above alterations by cementation. Green 
bottle-g/aſs and common window-gla/s were moſt ſuſcep- 
tible of theſe alterations. 6. Thechanges produced by ce- 
mentation could not proceed fr6m any abſorption of mat- 
ter from the cementing ſubſtance $5 becatiſe no increaſe 
of weight was given, and becauſe the fame changes were 
produced upon a pp ece of g/s merely by heat, without 
any cementing ſubſtance. See Com, Phil. Techn. p. 
230 - 255. See POKCEL, AIN. 

GL Ass- pots, the veſſels in the glaſs trade uſed for melting 
the gls. Thoſe for tbe white glaſt works are made of 
a tobacco-pipe clay, brought from the Ie of Wight, 
which is firſt well waſhed, then calcined, and afrer- 
wards ground to a fine powder in a mill, which being 
mixt with water, is then trod with the bare feet tilt it is 
of a proper conſiſtence, to mould with the hands into 

the proper ſhape of the veſſels. ben cheie are thus 
made, they are afterwards arneaied over the furnace. 
Thoſe for the green-g/aſs work ate made of the nonſuch, 
and another ſort of clay trom Stettordſhite; they make 
theſe ſo large as to hold three or tour hundred weight of 
metal. And beſides theſe, they have a ſmall fort called 
piling pots, which they ſet upon the larger, and which 
contain a finer and more nice metal fit for the niceſt 
works. Neri. 

The clay that is uſed for this purpoſe ſhould be of the 
pureſt and moſt refrattory kind, and well cleanſed from 
all ſandy, ferruginous, and pyritous matters; and to this 
it will be proper to add ground crucibles, white ſond, 
calcined flints duly levigated, or a certain proportion of 
the ſame clay baked, and pounded not very finely. 'The 
quantity of baked clay that ought to be mixed with the 
crude clay, to prevent the pots from cracking when 
dried, or expoſed to a great heat, is not abſolutely deter- 
mined, but depends on the quality of the crude clay, 
which is more or leſs fat, M. D'Anmtic, in a memoir on 
this lubject, propoſes the following method of aſcertain-= 
ing it: the burnt and crude clay, being mixed in dit- 
ferent proportions, ſhould be formed into cakes, one inch 
thick, and four inches long and wide. Let theſe cakes 
be flowly dried, and expoſed to a violent heat, till they 
become as hard and as much contracted as poſſible, and 
in this ſtate be examined; and the cake, he fays, which 
has ſuffered a diminution of its bulk equal only to an 
eighteenth part, is made of the beſt proportions, He 
obſerves, in general, that moſt clays require that the 
1 of the burnt ſhould be to the freſh as ſour to 
ve. 

GLASS tubes are of various lengths, diameters, and forms, 
according to the experimental purpoſes to which they are 
applied. It has been obſerved, that gi tubes laid be- 
fore the fire in an horizontal poſition, and with their ex- 
tremities ſupported, have had a rotatory motion about 
their axis; and alſo a progreſſive motion towards the fire, 
even when their ſupports are inclined from the fire, fo 
that the tubes will move a little upwards. See Phil. 
Tranf. Ne. 476.4 1. 

When tlie progteſſive motion of the tube is {topped by 
any obſtacle, its motion about its axis will {till continue. 
When the tubes are placed in a nearly upright poſture 
leaning to the right hand, the motion will be from eaſt 
to welt; but if they lean to the left. the motion will be 
from welt to eaſt; and the nearer they are placed to the 
perfectly upright poſture, the leſs the motion will be ei- 
ther way. | 

If the tube be placed horizontally on a g/a/s plane, the 
fragment, ſor initance, of coach WIN DO W- gs, inſtead 
of moving towards the fire, will move from it, aud 
about its axis, in a contrary direction to what it had done 
before. Nay, it will recede from the fire and move a lit- 
tle upwards, when the plane inclines towards the fire. 
Neither the draught of air up the chimney, nor attrac- 
tion or repulſion, are the cauſe of theſe phenomena. It 
ſeems rather owing to the ſwelling of the tube towards 
the fire; for allowing ſuch ſwelling, gravity muſt pull 
the tube down, when ſupported near its extremities ho- 
rizontally; and a freſh part being expoſed to the fire and 
ſwelling out again, muſt fall down again, and fo on ſuc- 
e 3 which will produce a rotatory motion towards 
the fire. 

If the tube be ſupported by two other tubes, and theſe be 
brought near to each other, and to the centre of the ſup- 
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E tube, then its parts hanging over on each (ide, be- 
ing larger than the part which lies between the ſup- 
porters, will, by their weight, pull downwards, and 
conſequently force the middle part, reſting upon its two 
props, upwards : and being leſs advanced towards the 
fire, as being leſs heated, will, by their oblique fituation, 
pull the middle. part backwards alſo from the fire, which 
will cauſe a rotatory regreſſive motion, quite contrary to 
what the tube had when ſupported near its extremities. 
And when a ſingle tube lies inclining oppoſite to the fire, 
either to the right hand or to the left, out of a plane per- 
pendicular to the ſurface of the fire, gravity will not per- 
mit the curved part to reſt, but pull it down till it coin- 
cides with a plane perpendicular to the horizon; and 
conſequently, as new curves are generated, new motions 
will be ſo too; that is, the tube will be made to move 
about its axis, with this difference, when the tube in- 
clines to the right hand, the motion will be from eaſt to 
weſt ; when to the left hand, from weſt to eaſt. The 
juſtneſs of this reaſoning is made manifeſt, by bending 
a wire, and ſupporting it firſt near its extremities, then 
near its centre on each ſide, afterwards inclining it to the 
right and to the left; the bending in every cale repre- 
ſenting the curved part of the tube next the fire. This 
ſolution of the phenomena is rendered the more proba- 
ble from hence, that when four ſupporters were made 
uſe of, one at each extremity, and two near the middle, 
there was no notion at all, either backward or forward. 
Nor does the increaſe of contact hinder the motion, be- 
cauſe the plate of g/a/s was ſo broad as to have a much 
greater contact with the tube, and yet both the rotatory 
and regreſſive motions were manifelt, 
"Theſe experiments ſucceeded beſt with tubes about twenty 
or twenty-two inches long; the diameter about one-tenth 
of an inch: and they had in each a pretty ſtrong pin 
fixed in cork, for an axis to roll with on the ſupporting 
tubes. Phil. Tran. N“ 476. 

GLass receivers, how to cement 

MENT and RECEIVER. 

G1.ass, how to take the impreſſion of antique gems iu. 

Gu. 
The property which g/a/s poſſeſſes in common with other 
{ubllances of being expanded by heat, and contracted 
by cold, was long ago obſerved and evinced by Mr. Hook. 
See Birch's Hiſt. of the Royal Society, vol. i. p. 411. 
See THERMOMETER. 

GLASSES are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their form, uſe, 
&c. into various kinds, as, drinking-glaſſes, optic-glaſſes, 
locking-glaſſes, burning- glaſſes, &Cc. 

GLAssks, drinking, are {imple veſſels of common gla/s or 
cryſtal, uſually made in form of an inverted cone. 

Each g/a/s conſiſts of three parts, viz. the calyx, or bowl; 
the bottom, and the foot; which are all wrought or 

blown ſeparately. 

Nothing can be more dexterous and expeditious than the 
manner wherein theſe parts are all blown; two of them 
opened, and all three joined together. An idea is only 
to be had thereof, by ſeeing them actually at work. 
'The glaſſes chiefly uſed in England are made of the aſhes 
of fern; cryltal ges being leſs frequent in uſe. The 
exceeding brittlenets of this commodity, notwithſtanding 
the eaſy rate of each glaſs, renders the conſumption there- 
ot very conſiderable. For the method of gilding the edges 
of drinking glaſſes, fee GILDING on enamel and glaſs. 

GLAssks, optic, are thoſe made uſe of to ſtrengthen, im- 
prove, or preſerve the ſight. See OPTIC glaſſes. 

GLASSES, convex. gee CONVEXILTY, 

GLASSES, concate. See CONCAVE. 

GLass, infernal. See INFERNAL» 

GL ASSEs, /enticular. See LENS. 

GLASSES, ment/cus. See MENISCUs, &c. 

GLASSES, plain. See PLAIN plaſs. 

GLASSES, plano-roncave, See PLANO-CONCAVE. 

GLASSES, plano-contex. See PLANO-CONVEX. 

GLASSES, teleſcope. Hee (TELESCOPE. 

LASS, objett, Sce O ECT gs. 

GLASSES, che. See EYE glaſs. 

GLass, Magnifying, See MAGNIFYING. 

GLass, multiply;ng, Sce MULTIPLYING, 

GLASSES, muſical. See Ak MONICA. 
bis method of producing muſical ſounds, though firſt 

ixroduced among us by M . Puckeridge, has been long 
lince practiſed iu Germany: aud the Perſians bave alſo 
done the ſame by ſtriking ſeven cups of porcelain, con- 
taining a certain quantity of water with ſmall ſticks. En- 
cyclopedie. 

Glass, per/pettiie. Sce PERSPECTIVE. 

CG1.4SS, looking. See LOUKING glaſs, MIRROR, and Fo- 

 LIATING. | 

GLASs3, burning. See BURNING glaſs. 

G3LASS, Weather. See WEATHER plaſs. 

GLASS, cupping. Bee CUPPING glaſs, 


the cracks of. See C- 
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Grays, ai of a» Bee Axis. 
GLASS, pole of a. See POLE. 
GLASS, hour. See HouR-glaſs, 
GLASS, tin. Sec BisMUTH. 
G1ass, watch. See WATCH. 
GLAvss-wort. See KAI. 
GLass-woORT, berry bearing, Anabaſir. in Botany, 
of the pentande ia digynia elaſs: the characters 
are, that the calyx is three leaved, 


a penny 
of which 
, Is ved, the corolla has five 
petals, and the fruit is a ſingle- ſecded berry, 


GLass-wort, jointed, See SALT-<wort, and KELP. 
GLASSY bumour, See HuMovuRs and Vir&etoys, 


GLASTONBURY ern. See MEDLaAR, 

GLAUBER's als. Sec SAL mirabile. 

GLAUCEDO, a term uſed by ſome Medical writers, ſo 
the diſeaſe more uſually called cLAvcouma, See Ca. 
TARACT, 

GLAUCIDIUM, in Zoology, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors, tor the ſmaller ſpecies of G6LAucus, the ſecond 
ſpecies of Rondeletius. 

GLAUCIUM, in Ornitho/ogy, the name given by Bellonius 
to a ſpecies of DUCK, ſeeming by his deſcription to be 
the ſame with the Car0-roſo, or anas fera fuſca ming 
the ſmall brown wild duck of authors. : 

GLAUCIUM, in Botany. Sce CELANDINE. 

GLAUCOMA, Taha, in Aedicine, the name of à 
diſeaſe in the eye, wherein the cryſtalline humour is 
turned of a bluith or greeniih colour, and its tranſparen- 
cy hereby diminiſhed, 

The word comes from waavnrs, glaucns, ex/ins, ſea-green 
{ky-colourcd, or greyilh. : 
Thoſe in whom this diforder is forming, diſcover it hence 
that all objects appear to them as through a cloud or miſt; 
when entirely formed, the viſual rays are all intercepted, 
and they fee nothing at all. : 
It is reckoned incurable, when inveterate, and in aged 
perſons: and even under other circumſtances, is very 
diflicult of cure; <xternals proving of little ſervice, 
The intervals belt ſuited to it, are thole uſed in the gutta 
ſerena. Jul. Czlar Claudinus, Conſul. 74+ gives a remedy 
for the glaucoma. 

The g/aucoma is uſually diſtinguiſhed from the eataract or 
ſuſſuvgon, in this, that in the cataract the whiteneſs ap- 
pears in the pupil, very near the cornea; but it ſhews 
deeper in the glaucoma. 

Some late French authors, however, maintain the cata- 
ract and g/aucoma to be one and the ſame diſeaſe. Accord- 
ing to them, the cataract is not a film, or pellicle formed 
betore the pupil, as bad always been imagined ; but an 
inſpiſſation or induration of the humour itſelf, whereby 
its tranſparency is prevented; which brings the cataract 
to the g/aucoma. According to Mr. Sharp the glaucoma 
of the ancient Greeks is the preſent CATARACT ; but 
M. St. Yves ſays it is a cataract accompanied with a 
GUTTA ſerena, 

GLAUCUS, in /chthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of 
which Rondeletius has deſcribed three ſpecies. Ihe firlt, 
or more common kind, is a broad fiſh approaching to the 
figure of the tur bot, but very thin; its colour on the back 
and (ides is a duſky olive, and on the belly white, and 
it has on each ſide three or four black ſpots. Its ſcales 
are (mall and rounded, its mouth large, its teeth ſmall, 
and the whole inſide of its mouth tinged with blue. Its 
gon are ſmall, with two back fins. 

he tail is extremely large, and more forked than almoſt 
in any other fiſh ; the tips of the forks are tinged black. 
This is caught in the Mediterranean. Willugh. Hiſt, 
Fiſc. p. 298. Ihe tecond ſpecies is much of the ſame 
figure with the firſt, but of a (maller ſize, and therefore 
called by ſome g/aucidium. This alſo has an undulated. 
line, running on each fide from the membrane of the 
gills to the middle of the body, from whence it is conti- 
nued ſtraight to the tail; whereas in the common g/aucks 
this line runs ſtraight all the way. I be third {pecics 
differs from the former in having very ſtrong and ſharp 
teeth, and having its fide-lines from the pills much more 
waved. The back to thoſe lines is of a deep blueiſh black, 
and below them perfectly white, Rond. de Pilc. p. 400. 

60. 

GLAUX, ea milk-wort, or black-ſals wort, in Botany, à ge- 
nus of the pentandria monogynta claſs : having a ſingle. 
leaved Calyx, no corolla, and a fingle-celled, te valve 
and five-feeded caplule. This is a low traiuing perenuial 
plant, with white flowers iſſuing from the boſom of the 
leaves. It grows upon the fea ſhores in molt parts 
England, and is called the ſea chick-weed. 

GLAZIER, an artificer or dealer in glaſs. 

GLAZING. The Roman method of g/azing ſome of their 
urns, might give our workmen a hint toward a metho 
greatly ſuperior to any thing now in practice for the g/«z- 
ing earthen-ware, There are a ſort of red urns found in 
Y orkthire, which ate, inſtead of glazing, covered all over 


CLASS windows ge WINDOW, 


inſide and out with a fine coral-coloured . 
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which no 282 2 our times 
5 is not only ſar more durable than our way 
| or ding it ah lead, which is apt to crack and fly, both 
: ith — and with heat, but far more ſafe and wholetome ; 
wr being well known to be a vapourable metal, and its 
* very noxious, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect that 
it muſt be unwholeſome when brought to the fire. This 
cient glazing ſeems to have been done either by the 
bruſh or elſe by dipping, for both the inſide and outſide 
are varniſhed with equal regularity z and ſomething may 
be guefled at as to the materials they uſed-in it from what 
Pliny has left us. This author occaſionally vblerves, that 
ſuch earthen ware as was painted with bitumen, never 
loſt its beauty; and afterwards, that it was a cultom to 
cover over whole ftatues with this ſort of glazing, which 
he obſerves did not only make a ſmooth coat, but (unk 
into the matter of the ſtone or earth, and therefore this 
could not be likely to crack and fly-off like our lead-coats 
on plates, &C. which is merely a cruſt laid over them. 
Hook's Philo. Collect. p. 89. 
A common glazing tor any kind of earthen ware may be 
made of white ſand forty pounds, of red-lead twenty 
ands, of pearl-aſhes twenty pounds, and of common 
falt twelve pour ds. Powder the ſans by grinding it, and 
then add it to the other ingredients and grind them toge- 
ther: after which calcine them or tone time with a mo- 
derate beat, and when the mixture 1s cold, pound it to 
owderz and when wanted (or uſe temper it with water. 
Tue proportion of theſe ingredients may be occalionally 
varied. We may obſerve, in general, that icad ought to 
be excluded from the compolition of g/azings, and other 
fluxes ſubſtituted in its itcad. See CoLica Dammonio- 
rum. | | 
A tranſparent glazing may be prepared, without lead, by 


gives them a beauty, 


calciniog forty pound: of white land, twenty-five pounds 


of pearl. hes, and fifteen pounds of common ſalt; and 
proceeding 25 >etore: and a more perfect tranſparent 
glazing may ve made of ſand forty pounds, of wood-athes, 
pertectly burnt, hity pounds, of pearl-athes ten pounds, 
and of common ſalt twelve pounds. The foilowing te- 
cipes are taken, for the molt parts, from Kunckel, who 
ſays, that they are tha true glazings uſed at Delft, and 
other Dutch manufactories. 

GLAZING, black, is made of eight parts of red-lead, iron 
filings three, copper-alhes three, and zaifer two mea- 
ſures. This, when melted, will make a brown black ; 
and if you want It blacker, add more zatfer to it. 

GLAz1*G, blue, is thus prepared: take lead-athes, or red- 

lead, one pound, clear land, or powdercd flints, two 
pounds, common falt two pounds, white calcined tartar 
one pound, Venice or other glaſs half a pound, zatter 
half a pound; mix them well together, and melt them 
for ſeveral times, quenching them always in cold water. 
If you would have it tine and good, it will be proper to 
put the mixture into a glaſs furnace for a day or two. 
Another blue g/azing may be formed of one pound of 
tartar, a quarter of a pound of red-lead, half an ounce 
of zatſer, and a quarter of a pound of powdered flints, 
which are to be fuſed and managed as in the laſt recipe. 
Or, take two pounds of calcined lead and tin, add hve 
pounds of common fait, five pounds of powdered flints, 
and of zaſſer, tartar, and Venetian glaſs, each one pound. 
Caicine and tule the mixture as before. 
Or, again, take of red-lead, one part, of ſand three parts, 
and of zafter one part. For a violet blue glazing, take 
four ounces of tartar, two ounces of red-lead, five ounces 
of powdered flints, and halt a dram of manganeſe. 

GLAZING, brown, is made of red-lead and flints, of each 
fourteen parts, and of manganete two parts, fuſed : or, 


of red-lead twelve parts, and manganeſe one pait, fuſed. 


A brown glazing, to be laid on a white ground, may be 
made of manganeſe two parts, and of red-lcad and white 
glaſs, of each one part, twice fuſed. 

GLAZING, fleſh-co/oured, is made of twelve parts of lead- 
alhes, and one of white glaſs. 

GLaziNG, gold-coloured. Lo make gold-coloured g/azing, 
take of litharge three parts; of ſand, or calcined flint, 
on? part ; pound, and mix theſe very well together ; then 
run them into a yellow glaſs with a ſtrong fire. Pound 
this glaſs, and grind it into a ſubtile powder, which 
moiiben with a well ſaturated ſolution of ülver; make it 
into a paſte, which put into a crucible, and cover it with 
a cover. Give at fult a gentle degree of fire; then in- 
creaſe it, and continue it till you have a glaſs, which 
will be green, Pound this glaſs again, and prind it to a 
fine powder moiſten this powder with ſome brer, ſo 
that by means of an hair pencil you nay apply it upon 
the veſſels, or any piece of carthen ware. The veſſels 
that are painted or covered over with this g/azing, mult 
be firlt well heated, then put under a muffle ; and as 
ſoon as the glaſs runs, you mult ſmoak them, by holding 
them over burning vegetables, and take out the veſſels. 
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Mr. Heinſius of Peterſburg, who ſent this receipt to the 
Royal Society, uſes the words afflare debes fumum, whictt 
is rendered /moak them, in the Lranſections. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 465.456. 

Nunckel gives ſeveral preparations for a gold- coloured 
yellow gl/u2/,g: Thie may be produced by fuling a mix- 
ture of thice parts of red-lead, to parts of antimony 
and one part of ſaflron of Mars; by again melting the 
powdered mals, and repeating the operation ſour tunes : 
or, by fubng tour or five times a compoſition of red-lead 
aud antimony, of each an ounce; and of ſcales of iron 
half an ounce ; or by calcining and fuſing together eight 
parts of red-lead, fx parts of flints, one part of yellow 
oker, one past of andimony, and one part of white glals. 
A traniparent gold-coſoutcd glazing may be ubtained by 
twice lubng red-lead and vw hite-t1ntzs of cach twelve 
parts, aud of hlings of iron one parts 

GLAZING, green, may be prepared of cight parts of li- 

tharye, or red-lead, eight parts of Venice glaſs, four 
parts of braſs-duſt, or tings of copper; or, of cen parts 
of litharge, twelve of flint or pcbvle, and one of 28s 
uſ/lum, vi coppcr-afhes. 
A tine green glazing may be produced by fuſing one part 
of the boheuuan granate, one part of filings of copper, 
one pact of red-lead, and one part of Venciian glats : or, 
by tuling one part of white glaſs, the ſame quantity of 
red-lead, and allo of filings of copper; powdering the 
mals, and adding one part of Bohemian granate to two 
parts ot this powder. A fine green may be obtained by 
mixing and grinding together any of the yellow GLAZ- 
INGS with equal quantides of the blue GLAZINGS; and 
all the ſhadcs and teints of green will be had by varying 
the proportion of the one to the other, and by the choice 
of the kind of yellow and blue. 

GLAZING, iron-coloured, is prepared of fifteen parts of 
lead-aſhes, or red-lead, fourteen of white ſand, or flints, 
and five of calcined copper. This mixture is to be cal- 

_ cined and fuſed. | 

GLAZING, liver-coloured, is prepared of twelve parts of lis 
tharge, eight ot ſalt, ux of pebble or flint, and one of 
manganeſe, 

GLAZING, purple-brown, conſiſts of lead-aſhes fiſteen parts, 
Clear-laud, cr powdered fliuts, cightcen parts, manga— 
ncle one part, and white glaſs fifteen mealures ; to which 
ſome add one meaſure of zaffer. 

GLAZING, red, 1s made of antimony three pounds, li- 
tharge, oc red-lead, three, aud ruſt of iron, one; grind 
them to a fine powder. Or take two pounds of antis 
mony, three of red- leag, and one of calcined ſaffron of 

| Mars, and proceed as before. 

GLAZING, Fe is made of five pounds of lead aſhes, 
one pound of tin-aſhes, three pounds of flint, three quat- 
ters of, a pound of ſalt, half a pound of tartar, and half 
a pound of copper-duit. 

GLAZING, white, A fine white glazing for earthen- ware 
is thus prepared, Lake two pounds vi lead, and one of 
tiaz calcine them to aſhes: of this take two parts, cal- 
cined flint, white ſand, or broken white glaſs, one part, 
and ialt one part: mix them. well together, and melt 
them into a cake for ufe, The trouble of calcining the 
tin and lead may be prevented, by procuring them in a 
proper date. 

Ine white glaging for common ware is made of forty 
pounds of clear ſand, feventy-five pounds of litharge, or 
lead-aihes, twenty-ſix of pot- es, and ten pounds of 
ſalt : theſe are three times melted into a cake, quench- 
ing it each time in clear cold waicr. Or, it may be made 
of y pounds of clean ſand, ſeventy of lead-aihes, thirty 
of wood-aſhes, and twelve of tatr. 

A very fine white g/azing may bc obtained by calcining 
two parts of lead, and one part oi tin; end taking one 
part of this mats, and ot fliuts and common falt, of 
each one part, and ſahng the mixture. See DELF- 
Ware. 

A white glazing may be prepared by mixing one hun- 
dred pounds ot MASTICOT, fixty-pounds of re1-lead, 
twenty pounds of calcined tin or putty, and ten pounds 
of common falt, and calcining and powdering the mix- 
ture ſeveral times. 

GLAZING, hellere, is prepared of red- lead, three pounds; 
calcined antimony and tin, of each two pounds: or, ac- 
cording to ſome, of equal quantities of the three ingre- 
dients. Phuſe mult be melted into a cake, then ground 
tine; and this operation repeated feveral times: or, it 
may be made of fifteen parts of lead ore, three parts of 
litharge of ſilver, and fifteen parts of ſand. 

A tine yellow g/azing may be procured by mixing five 
parts of red-lead, two parts of powdered brick, one part 
of ſand, one part of the white g/azi»gs, and two parts of 
antimony, calcining the mixture aud then fung it. Or, 
take four parts of white glaſs, one part of antimony, 
three parts of red-lead and one part of iron ſcales, and 
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ſuſe the mixture: or, fuſe ſixteen parts of flints, one 
part of iron-filings, and twenty-four parts of litharge. 


light yellow glazing may be produced with ten parts of 
red-lead, three parts of antimony, and three of glaſs, 
and two parts of calcined tin. See Gold. coloured dl 
ING, 

GLAN, citron-yellow, is made of ſix parts of red-lead, 
ſeven parts of fine red brick-duſt, and two parts of an- 
timony. This mixture muſt be calcined day and night 
ſor the ſpace of four days, in the aſh-hole of a glaſs-houle 
furnace, and at !aſt urged to fuſion, 

GLAzING of Delf-ware, See DELF-ware. 

Gr.azinG of porcelain. See PORCELAIN. 

GLAZING of /tone-ware, and queen's ware. See PorrERV. 

GLEAD, or Grant, a name uſed in the northern parts 
of the kingdom for the milvus, or KITE. 

GLEAM is popularly uſed for a RaY or beam of light. 
Among falconers, a hawk is ſaid to gleam, when ſhe calts 
or throws up filth from the gorge. 

GLEANING;, the ad of gathering or picking up the 

ears of corn left behind 2 the field bas been reaped, 
and the crop carried home. 
By the cuſtoms of ſome countries, particularly thoſe of 
Melun and Eſtampes, all farmers, and others are forbid- 
den, either by themſelves or ſervants, to put any cattle 
into the fields, or prevent the g/caning in any manner 
whatever, for the ſpace of twenty-four hours after the 
carrying off the corn; on penalty of confiſcation, &c. 

GLEBA alana, a name by which ſome call the yellowiſh 
white TRITOLI. 

GLEBE, Gr eva, in Natura! Hiſtory, Chemiſtry, &c. a 

. clod, or piece of ſtone or earth, frequently containiag 
ſome metal, or mineral. 

The glebes are carried to the forges to be waſhed, puriſied. 
and melted, &c. 

GLEBE, or GLene-land, is properly uſed for church-land. 

Dos vel terra ad ecclefiam pertinens. 
Glebe-land is moſt commonly uſed for land belonging to 
a pariſh-church, beſide the tithes. 
Thus, Lindwood : Glebe / terra in qua conſiſtit dos eccle- 
fie; generaliter tamen ſumitur pro ſolo, vel pro terra culta. 
Though in the moſt general, and extenlive uſe of the 
word, plebe is applicable to any land or ground belonging 
to any — fee, manor, inheritance, or the like. 
If any parſon, vicar, &c. hath cauſed any of his glebe 
Jands to be manured and ſowed at his own colts, with 
any corn or grain, the incumbents may deviſe all the 
profits and corn growing upon the faid g/ebe by will. Stat. 
28 H. 8. cap. 11. and if a parſon ſows his glebe and dies, 
the executors ſhall have the corn ſowed by the teſtator. 
But if a gie be in the bands of a tenant, and the parſon 
dies after ſeverance of the corn, and before his rent due; 
it is ſaid, neither the parſon's executors nor his ſucceflor 
can claim the rent, but the tenant may retain it and alto 
the crop, unleſs there be a ſpecial covenant for the pay- 
ment to the parſon's executors proportionably, &c. 
Wood's Inſt. 163. 

Gtr, additti, In the civil law, ſlaves were ſaid to be 
annexed to the glebe, i. e. they went with it, were fold 
with it, &c. | 
'The right of PATRONAGE ſhould be annexed to a glebe. 

GLECHOMA, in Botany, the name by which Linnæus 
calls GROUND-=2vy. | 

GLECHONITES, a name given by the ancient Phy/icians, 
40 a ſort of wine impregnated with penny-royal, much 
recommended in all obſtructions. It takes its name from 
glechon, the Greek name of PENNY royal or pulegium. 

GLEDE. See GLEaD. 

GUEDITSIA, in Botany. See HoXEY Locuſt. 

GLEET, in Medicine, a flux of thin liumour from the 
urethra. 

A.gleet, or gonorrhœa ſimplex, often ſucceeds the cure 
of a gonorthœa virulenta; and ſometimes remains obſti- 
nate, even after the uſe of a ſalivation. 

The gleet may happen either from a too great relaxation 
of the glands of the urethra, or from a corroſion or ex- 
ulceration of them. It appears molt frequently after a 
gonorrhaa has been of long ſtanding, or ill managed in 
the cure; as by the uſe of acrid or corroding jnjettions, 
and the like. 

Tue glands may here alſo happen to be ulcerated by the 
Matter of the running, which is often ſharp and corroſi ve 
enough for that purpoſe. 

When the diſcharge proves very obſtinate, and receiyes 
little or no check from aſtringent remedies, there is 
ground to ſuſpect that it is owing to ulcers; but if it be 


inconitant and only occaſional, when the patient is ſti- 


mulated by laſciwous ideas, or upon ſtraining to go to 
tool, it is chiefly owing to relaxation. 

A gleet is diſtinguiſhed from a gono 
only by the colour and conſiſtence of the matter evacu- 


ed, but alſo by the manner wherein it comes away; 


rrhœa ſimplex, not 
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the matter of a gleet comes awa 

another; but that of a r * 
erections ; and when the patient goes to {tool Tha C 
ter of a p/cet is commonly brownith; but that of 3 
rhœa bmplex is white. Add, that the — 3 
a true g/eet is unattended with weakneſs or oth . = 
ſequences and dangerous ſymproms ; hos = 's 7K 
men ſor procreaticn, as a gonuirhoaa Implex will, TY 
In the cure of a gleet preceeding from tel.xatic 
piincipal dehgn is to brace and to reſtore a pro 145 wy 
of tenſion ro the debilitated aud relaxed veſſels * * 
purpole, beſides the medicines that are 3 
in the laſt tage of the GoxorRKHOEA, the patient —_ 
have recourſe to ſtronger and more powerful aſtrin = 
as the Peruvian bark, alum, vitriol, palls, tor — * 
biſtort, balaullines, &c. 1 be bark may be — 
with other medicines in the following manner: t * 
Peruvian bark bruiſed, fix drams; of ixeſh calls be 0 1 
two drams; boil them in a pound and a half rn — 
to a pound, and add to the ſtrained liquor three 3 
of the imple tiucture of the bark. A ſmall} tea- — 1 
of this may be taken three times a day, addin — 5 
cup hifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir o ehuich 
The cure may be promoted by aſtringent injections, ſuch 
as are recommended under GONOR&KHOE A wich < 
additition of a few grains of alum, or white viteio] Ti l 
cold bath ſhould be conltantly uted every mornin his 
three or four weeks, unleſs the ule of it be . 0 
account of the patient's full habit, which may be a 
medied by purging and bleeding, or an unſound fate of 
the viſcera. The diet is the ſame as in the laſt ita He 
the gonorrhæa, and the drink ſnould be Spa, P — 1 
or Briſtol waters, occaſionally mixed with a ima — 
tity ot claret or red wine. If there be reaſon 1 N 
hend, from the failure of this courſ: of ad- F 
medicine, or other circumſtances, that the gleet 3 
from ulcers, recourſe mult be had to mercury and ſuc! 
medicines as tend o coriect any predominan ; 


. . t 5 ö 
of the juices z as the decoction ot ſorfapariila, falafea! 
and the like. Mercurial injections have proved etfectual 


in very obſtinate caſes; and they have been rec 

to be Joined with 2 other DR 
medicines. Dr. Chapman recommends pills made of 
calomel and Venice turpentine, in the proportion of half 
a dram of the former to half an ounce of the latter 
which may be formed into lixty pills, and five or bx 
ot them taken night and morning, accompanied with a 
decoction of guaiacum or ſarſaparilla. 'The laſt kind of 
my preſcribed for the cure of ulcers in the urinary 
paſſage are the BOUGIts, Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 545, 

GLENE, Tann, properly ſignifies the cavity or ſock*t of 
the EYE. 

GLENE 1s more frequently uſed by anatomiſts for the ſhal- 
lower cavities of bones, into which ſome cther bone is 
received and articulated, 

By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from co:yle or acetabulum, 
which 1s a deeper cavity, intended by nature for the like 
ur poſe. 

GLENOIDES, an appellation given to the two cavities in 
the lower part of the 1;& vertchra of the neck. 

Ihe word is compoſed of yauun, and £5, form, 

GLESUM, or GLz$SuM, in Natur a! ieh + name g ven 
by many of the ancients to the common yellow amor 
or ſuccinum. The word ſ-ems to have been originaily 
German, and to have been adopted by the Romans in 
their conqueſis in that part of the world, They ſeem to 
have uſed the word in general for auy trantgarent ſub» 
ſtance, and thence to have applied it to amber as a tranſ- 
parent ſtone. The illand Auftravia of the Germans, 
afforded a very great quantity of fine amber cn its ſhores, 
and the Roman foldiers thence gave it the name of GI: 
aria. This is a proof of the word geſum being received 
into common ule as the name of AMBER. 

GLEUCINUDM, a term uſcd by the old Greek writers, to 
expreſs a compolition made of the oil of untipe olives, 
in which there were infuſed ſchænanth, ſpikenard, and 
many other of the aromatic drugs, with a conſiderable 
quantity of muſk; all theſe were put together into A 
veſſel, which was ſurrounded with the prethogs of grapes, 
the fermentation of which gave it a gentle heat, and it 
was left thus thirty days, being well iticred about cvery 
day; at the end of this time it was ſtrained off, and the 
clear oil reſerved for uſe. It was eſteemed warming, 
bo. os and relaxing, and was uſed externally in many 

aſes. 

GLICYRRHIZA, or GlycrxRUIZ A. See LiQuoRIceE. 

GLINUS, in Botany, a genus of the dodecandrid pentagynia 
claſs; the calyx of which conſiſts of five leaves ; it has 
no corolla; the nectaria are formed by bifid briſtles; 
and the fruit is a peutangular, five-celled, five-valved, 


GLINUS, 


poly ſpermous ca pſule. 
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zn [-hthyology, a, name by which Bellonius and 

e 26 A1 — called a ſmall ſea hh, more com- | 
monly knowa by the name of the DKACUNCULUS. 

GLIS. In the common acceptation of the word, this only 
f. niGes the dormouſe: but Linnzus has uſed g/iris in a 
Leger ſenſe: and, in his Syſtem of Zoology, makes it 
the name of the tourth order of the MAMMALIA claſs 

animals. The characters of the creatures of this 

cual are, that they have only two fore- teeth in each 
ö w ; they have no dentes canini, or dog- tec th; and the 
3 "have toes, and are formed ſor leaping when they 
jun. The animals of this class are the ſeveral ſpecics of 
the porcupine, the hare, the ſquirrel, the beaver, the 
mouſe, and noctilio or American bat. ; 

Cuis is commonly uſed as the name of an animal of the 
mouſe kind, but ſo differently deſcribed by different au- 
thors, and ſo imperfeAly and erroneouſly by many, that it 
js a queſtions whether we can properly call any known 
animal by the name. 5 
Geſner, deſcribing it by hearſay, ſays, that it is larger 
than a ſquirrel, and either black or brown on the back, 
and white on the belly; its tail ſhort, and its general fi- 
ure ſome what approaching to that of the bear. : In the 
Linnzean ſyſtem it is the grey ſquirrel with a white belly. 

GL 15-volans, the fying-dormouſe, in Ecology, the name of 
an animal, properly of the veſpertilio or bat kind; it is 
diſtinguiſhed by Linnzvs by the name of /pa/ma or ve/- 

ertilis ccaudaius naſo foltato obcordato. : 

GLISCHROCOLOUS, an epithet uſed by ſome writers to 
expreſs excrements which are at once viſcid and very 
highly fated with gall. | g 

GLISCHROMICTHES, in Natural! Hiſtory, the name of 
a genus of compound earths, The word is derived from 
247856, touch, and pin; mi cd. The bodies of this 
genus are loams compoſed of ſand and a more vilcid clay, 
and are of a tough and firm texture, 

The earths of this genus are uſed in making bricks, and 
on ſome other occaſions, and are of ſeveral diftin 
ſpecies. 

GLISOMARGA, a word uſed by ſome authors as a name 
for CHALK. 

GLISSA, in Zeelogy, the name of a ſea fiſh of the tunny 
kind, but of a perfetly ſmooth ſkin, and wholly free 
from ſcales. Ir uſually grows to the length of two cubits, 
and the thickneſs of a man's body: it is of a very round 
body, and has very rough jaws, but no diſtin teeth; 
its tail is forked, but not ſo arched or lunated as that of 
the tunny; it lives in deep water, and is a fiſh of very 
delicate raſte, Geſner. De Piſc. p. 1158. 

GLISTER. See CL VS TER. 

GLIZ ADE, in Fencing, is an operation performed by dex- 
trouſly making your ſword flip along your adverſary's 
blade, and forming at the ſame time your extenſion, &c. 

GLOBE, in Geometry, a round or ſpherical body, more 
uſually called 2 SPHERE, | 
"The earth and water together, are ſuppoſed to form a 
globe; hence called the terraqucous globe. 

The planets, boch primary and ſecondary, are ſuppoſed, 
as well as our earth, to be ſolid globes, 


Theearth is, in a particular ſenſe, called the globe, or 
Ziehe of earth; though it is now well known that this is 
not its true figure. See Figure of the EARTH. 

GLOBE, ve/i/tance of a. See RESISTANCE. 

GLOBE is more particularly uſed for an artificial ſphere of 
metal, plaiſter, paper, or ſome other matter; on whoſe 
convex ſurface is drawn a map, or repreſentation, either 


of the earth or heavens, with the ſeveral circles con- 
ceived thereon. 


GLoves are of two kinds, terreftrial and celeſtial 3 each of 
very conſiderable uſe, the one in aſtronomy, and the 
other in geography, to perſorm many of the operations 
thereof in an eaſy, ſenſible manner, fo as to be con- 
ceived without any knowledgeof the mathematical grounds 
of thoſe arts. 

The fundamental parts, common to both globes, are an 
2x15, repreſenting that of the world, and a tpherical ſhell 
or cover, which makes the body of the globe, on whoſe 
external ſurface the repreſentation is drawn. 

»/:bes, we have obſerved, are made of divers materials, 
viz. ſilver, braſs, paper, plaiſter, &c, Thoſe commonly 
uſed are of plaiſter and paper; the conſtruction whereof 
is as follows. 

GLones, conſtruction of. A wooden axis is provided, ſome- 
what leſs than the intended diameter of the globe ; and 
into the extremes hereof two iron wires are driven for 
poles : this axis is to be the beam or balis of the whole 
liruCture. | 
On the axis is applied two ſpherical, or rather hemi- 
ſpherical caps, formed on a kind of wooden mould or 
block. Theſe caps conſiſt of paſteboard and paper, laid, | 

one lay aſter another, on the mould, to the thicknefs of 

a 18 iece ; after which, having ſtood to dry and em- 
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body, making an inciſion along the middle, 
thus parted, are ſlipped off the mould. 


They remain now to be applied on the poles of the axis, 
as before they were on thoſe of the mould; and to fix 


the two Cape, 


them in their new place, the two edges are ſown toge- 

ther with packthread, &c. 
The rudiments of the g/obe thus laid, they prodeed to 
ſtrengthen aud make it Imooth and regular. In order to 
this, the two poles are haſped in a metalline ſemi- circle 
of the ſize intended: and a kind of plaiſter, made of 
whiting, water, and glue, heated, melted, and incor- 
3 together, is daubed all over the paper ſurſace. 
n proportion as the plaiſter is applied, the ball is turned 
round in the ſemi-circle, the edge whereof parcs off 
whatever is ſuperfluous, and beyond the due dimenſion, 
leaving the teſt adhering in places that are ſhort of it. 
Aſter ſuch application of plaiſter, the ball ſtands to dry z 
which done, it is put again in the ſemi-circle, and freſh 
matter applied: thus they continue alternately to apply 
the compoſition, and dry it, till ſuch time as the ball 
every-where accurately touches the ſemi-cirele; in which 
ſtate it is perfectly ſmooth, regular, firm, &c. 
The ball thus finiſhed, it remains to paſte the map or 
deſcription thereon : in order to this, the map is projected 
in ſeveral gores or guſſets, all which join accurately on 
the ſpherical ſurface, and togzther cover the whole ball. 
To direct the application of theſe gores, lines are drawn 
by a ſemi-circle on the ſurface of the ball, dividing it 
into a number of equal parts correſponding to thole of 
the gores, and ſubdividivg thoſe again antwerably to the 
lines and diviſions of the gores. 
The papers thus paited on, there remains nothing but to 
colour and illuminate the gabe, and to varnith ir, the 
better to reſiſt duſt, moiſture, &c. 
The globe itfelf thus finiſhed, they hang it in a braſs 
meridian, with an hour circle and quadrant of altitude, 
and thus fit it into a wooden horizon. 

GLoBEs, deſcription of the, The things common to both 
globes are either delineated on the ſurface, or added as 
appendages without it. 

Without the ſurface arc, 1. The two poles whereon 
the globe is turned, repreſenting thoſe of the world. 
gee POLE. 2. The brazen meridian, which is divided 
into degrees, and paſſes through the poles. 3. The 
wooden horizon, whoſe upper tide repreſents the hori- 
zon, and is divided into ſeveral circles; the innermoſt 
whereof contains the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, ſubdi- 
vided into their degrees; the next the Julian ; and the 
third the Gregorian calendar; withoutlide of all.theſe, 
are drawn the points of the winds, 4. A braſs quadrant 
of altitude, divided into go degrees, to be faſtened on 
the meridian at the diſtance of yo degrees from the ho- 
rizon. $. The hour-circles, divided into twice; twelve 
hours, and fitted on the meridian, round the poles, which 
carry an index pointing to the hour, A mariner's com- 
paſs is ſometimes added on the bottom of the frame, and 
ſometimes a ſemi-circle of poſition. 

On the ſurface are delineated, 1. The equiwoctial line, 
divided into 360 degrees, commencing from the vernal 
interſections. 2. The ecliptic, divided into twelve ſigns, 
and theſe ſubdivided into degrees, 3. Ihe zodiac. 4. 

The two tropics. And, 5. The polar circles. All which 
ſee under their proper articles. 

What elſe belongs to g/obes, either as to conſtruction or 
deſcription, is different as the GLOBE is either cele/?:al 
or terreſtrial. 

Our common glebes, though inſtructive inſtruments for 
explaining the firſt rudiments of geography and the ſphe- 
rical doctrine of aſtronomy, yet labour under ſeveral de- 
fects; as they do not ſhew how the phenomena, illuſ- 
trated by them, ariſe from the motion of the earth, which 
is the principal thing beginners eſpecially ſhould have in 
view; and as they are only formed for the preſent age, 
and do not ſerve the purpoſes of chronology and hiitory, 
which they might be made to do, if the poles, wherean 
they turn, were contrived to move in a circle round thoſe 
of the ecliptic, according to its preſent obliquiry. 

Mr. John Senex, F. R. S. invented a contrivance fos re- 
medying theſe defects, by fixing the poles of the diurnal 
motion to two ſhoulders or arms of hraſs, at the diſtance 
of 230 from the poles of the ecliptic, Theſe ſhoulders 
are ſtrongly faſtened at the other end to an iron axis, 
which — through the poles of the ecliptic, and is 
made to remove round with a very (tiff motion; ſo that 
when it is adjuſted to any point of the ecliptic, which 
the equator is made to intetſect, the diurnal motion ot 
the globe on its axis will not be able to diſturb it. When 
it is to be adjuſted for any time, paſt or future, one of 
the brazen ſhoulders is brought under the meridian, and 
held faſt to it with one hand, whilſt the globe is turned 
about with the other, ſo that the point of the ecliptic, 
which the equator c to interſect, may paſs under o de- 
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gree of the brazen meridian: then holding a pencil to 
that point, and turning the g/obe about, it will deſcribe 
the equator according to its poſition at the time required ; 
and transſerring the pencil to 23, and 604 on the 
* brazen meridian, the tropics and polar circles will be 
ſo deſcribed for the ſame time. By this contrivance, the 
celeſtial globe may be ſo adjuſted, as to exhibit not only 
the riſings and ſettings of the ſtars, in all ages and in 
all latitudes, but likewiſe the other phenomena that de- 
pend upon the motion of the diurnal axis round the an- 
nual axis. Senex's celeſtial g/obes, eſpecially the two 
greateſt, of ſeventeen and twenty-eight inches in dia- 
meter, have been conſtrued on this principle; ſo that 
by means of a nut and ſcrew, the pole of the equator is 
made to revolve about the pole of the ecliptic. Phil, 
Tranſ. NY 447. p. 201, 203. or Martyn's Abr. vol. viii. 
p. 217. and Ne 493. art. 18. in Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvi. 

. 260. 

ir. Joſeph Harris, late aſſay-maſter of the mint, con- 
trived to remedy the former of the defects above men- 
tioned, by placing two horary circles under the meridian, 
one at each pole : theſe circles are fixed tight between 
two braſs collars placed about the axis, ſo that when the 
globe is turned, they are carried round with it, the me- 
ridian ſerving as an index to cut the horary diviſions. 
The globe, in this ſtate, ſerves readily for ſolving prob- 
lems in north and ſouth latitudes, and alſo in places near 
the equator; whereas, in the common conſtruction, the 
axis and horary circle prevents the braſs meridian from 
being moveable quite round in the horizon. This g/obe 
is alſo adapted for ſhewing how the viciſſitudes of day 
and night, and the alteration of their lengths, are really 
occaſioned by the motion of the earth : for this — 
he divides the braſs meridian, at one of the poles, into 
months and days, according to the ſun's declination, 
reckoning from the pole. Therefore, by bringing the 
day of the month to the horizon, and rectifying the 
globe according to the time of the day, the horizon will 
repreſent the circle ſeparating light and darkneſs, and 
the upper half of the g/obe the illuminated hemiſphere, 
the ſun being in the zenith. Mr. Harris alſo gives an 
account of a cheap machine for ſhewing how the annual 
motion of the earth in its orbit cauſes the change of the 
ſun's diclination, without the great expence of an or- 
rery. Phil. Tranſ. N? 456. p. 321, &c. or Martyn's 
Abr. vol. viii. p. 35 2. 
The late Mr. George Adams, mathematical inſtrument- 
maker to his majeſty, has made ſome uſeful improvements 
in the conſtruction of the g/obes. His globes, like others, 
are ſuſpended at their poles in a ſtrong braſs circle, and 
turn therein upon two iron pins, which are the axis, 
They have, beſides, a thin braſs ſemi-circle, moveable 
about the poles, with a ſmall, thin, ſliding circle upon it. 
On the terreſtrial g/obe, the thin braſs ſemi-circle is a 
moveable meridian, and its ſmall fliding circle the viſible 
horizon of any particular place to which it is ſet. On 
the celeſtial g/obe, the ſemi-circle is a moveable circle of 
declination, and its ſmall annexed circle an artificial ſun 
or planet. Each globe hath a braſs wire circle, placed 
at the limits of the twilight, which, together with the 
globe, is ſet in a wooden frame, ſupported by a neat pil- 
lar and claw, with a magnetical needle at its baſe. On 
the terreſtrial globe, the diviſion of the earth into land 


and water is laid down from the lateſt diſcoveries : there 


are allo many additional circles, as well as the rhumb- 
lines, for ſolving all the neceſſary geographical and nau- 
tical problems. On the celeſtial g/obe, all the ſouthern 
conſtellations, lately obſerved at the Cape of Good Hope 
by M. de la Caille, and all the ſtars in Mr. Flamſteed's 
Britiſh Catalogue, are accurately laid down, and marked 
with Greek and Roman letters of reference in imitation 
of Bayer. Upon each fide of the ecliptic are drawn 
eight parallel circles, at the diſtance of one degree from 
each other, including the zodiac; and theſe are croſſed 
at right angles with ſegments of great circles at every 
fifth degree of the ecliptic, for the more readily noting 
the place cf the moon, or of any planet upon the globe. 
The author has alſo inſerted, from Ulugh Beigh, printed 
at Oxford in 1665, the manſions of the Moon of the 
Arabian Aſtronomers, ſo called, becauſe they obſerved 
the moon to be in or near one of theſe every night dur- 
ing her monthly courſe round the earth, to each of which 
the Arabian characters are fixed. On the ſtrong braſs 
circle of the terreſtrial globe, and about 23% on each 
fide of the north-pole, the days of each month are laid 
down according to the ſun's declination : and this braſs 
ci:cle is fo contrived, that the globe may be placed with 
the north and ſouth poles in the plane of the horizon, 
and with the ſouth pole elevated above it. The equator, 
on the ſurface of either globe, ſerves the purpoſe of the 
horary circle, by means of a ſemi-circular wiie placed 


Gonk, celſtial, is an artificial ſphere, 


in the plane of the equator, carrying two indices, one 
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of which is occaſionaliy to be uſed to 
For a farther account of theſe g/obes 
of uſing them, the reader may conſult 
on their ConſtruCtion and Uſe, &c. 


point out the time. 
+ with the method 


1 $ Treatiſe 
- on whoſe co 
ſurface the fixed re 
diſtances, i & — re 
ſphere. e 
The ſurface of the celeſtial globe may be eſteem 
repreſentation of the concave expanſe of the 
notwithſtanding its convexity ; for if the eye w 
in the centre of it, and the globe made of glaſs 
that are drawn upon it would appear in a conca ſi 
face, exactly correſponding to thoſe in the heave 88 
The uſe of theſe g/obes is to exhibit the 8 
the motions of the ſun and ſtars, in an eaſy and obvi 5 
manner; which, though ſomewhat inaccurate * 
exact enough for the common uſes of life, and m : 3 
the trouble of trigonometrical calculations 8 
To exhibit the ſtars, circles, &c. on the ſurface 
Jpheve or ball, and fit for the uſes of aſtronomy. 7 an” 
any two points diametrically oppoſite to each oikes, 
P and Q /Tab. in Aſtronomy, fig. 58.) and in theſe be 
3 5 and QC, for the ball to turn round my 
1 gram! and Q, or A and C, will exhibit the poles 
2. Divide a brazen circle AB CD into four 
A E, EC, CF, and F D; and ſubdivide eac 
into 90 degrees, numbered from the points 
vere — oa A and C. 
3. Inclole the globe in this circle, as in a meridi 
points A and C, fo as it may freely turn — nn 
4. Apply a ſtyle or pin to the ſurface of the globe, in the 
firſt degree of the meridian, and turn the ball round; b 
this means will a circle be deſcribed on the ſurface : — | 
preſenting the equator to be divided into degrees. 
5. From the pole of the world P towards M, and from 
the other pole C towards N, number 234 degrees; the 
points M and N will be the poles of the ecliptic. 
6. Apply a ityle to the meridian, in the point M, and 
turn the globe round; by this rotation will the arctic polar 
circle be deſcribed: and after the ſame manner is the 
antarctie polar to be deſcribed about the point N. 
7- Number 234 deg. from the equator towaids the poles 
P and Q, and note the points H and I; then applying a 
ſtyle to the meridian, as before, two circles will be de- 
ſcribed parallel to the equator, whereof that drawn - 
through H will be the tropic of Cancer, and the other 
through I the tropic of Capricorn. 
8. Hang the g/obe within the meridian, in the poles of 
the ecliptic, as before in the poles of the world ; and 
applying a ſtyle to E, turn it round : by this means will 
the ecliptic be delineated, which remains to be divided 
into twelve ſigns; and each of theſe, again, divided into 
thirty degrees. 
9. While the globe remains thus ſuſpended, bring the 
degree of longitude of any ſtar under the meridian ; and 
in the meridian, number as many degrees towards the 
pole as is the degree of latitude of the place : the point 
of interſeCtion is the place of that ftar on the ſurface of 
the ue. After the like manner may the place of the 
ſtar be determined from the right aſcenſion and declina- 
tion given, the g/obe being ſuppoſed ſuſpended from the 
poles of the world, or the equator. 
10. All the ſtars of a conſtellation thus laid down, the 
figure of the conſtellation is to be deſigned; after which 
it may either be coloured or engraven. | 
11. Place the globe with the meridian, in a wooden ſtame 
or horizon, D B L, ſupported on four feet, in ſuch man- 
ner as to be divided thereby into two hemiſpheres, and 
that the pole A may be raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure. 
12. On the limb or edge of the horizon deſcribe a circle, 
which divide into 360 degrees, and inſert the calendars 
and winds, 
13. Laſtly, To the pole A fit-a brazen circle, divided 
into twenty-four horary parts, and numbered twice twelve, 
ſo that the line of diviſion of XII. may be in the plane 
of the meridian, on either ſide the pole; and on the pole 
itſelf apply an index, to turn round with the g/obe. See 
Horary CiRCLe. Thus is the ge complete. 
It may be here obſerved, that as the longitude of the 
ſtars is continually increaſing, a common globe does not 
remain of perpetual uſe : but the increaſe in ſeventy” 
two years only amounting to a degree, the whole wall 
make no conſiderable error in a hundred years; the de- 
ſign of a g/obe being only to repreſent things ſomething 
near the truth. 
GLoBE, to make a celeſtial, This method is that the molt 
frequently uſed; and we only premiſed the former as be- 
ing the molt eaſily conceived, and leading more naturally 


to this. 
1. From the given diameter of the g/4be, find a ne 
1:16 


ed a juſt 
heavens, 
ere placed 
„the ſtars 


quadrants, 
h Quadrant 
E and F, to- 
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line AB, Fg. $9. u. 2. equal to the circumference of a 


great circle, and divide it into twelve equal parts. | 


, h the ſeveral oints of diviſion, I, 25 3· 45 Kc. | 
e of _ of them, deſcribe arches, mu- 
toally interſecting each other in D and E : theſe figures 
or pieces, wh paar joined together, will make the 
of the globe. 
1 —41 of the right line A B into thirty 
3 parts, ſo that the whole line A B, repreſenting the 
periphery of the equator, may be divided into 300 de- 
Fro the poles D and E, fig. 60. with the interval 
of 231 deg» 3 arches ab; theſe will be twelve 
the polar circles. 
pn, the like manner, from the ſame poles D and E, 
with the interval of 664 deg. reckoned from the equator, 
deſcribe arches cd; theſe will be twelfth parts of the 
8. x 
6. Throu h the degree of the equator e, correſponding 
to the right aſcenſion of any given ſtar, and the poles 
D and E, draw an arch of a circle, and taking in the 
compaſſes the complement of the declination from the 
ole D, deſcribe an arch, interſeCting it in 1; this point 
; will be the place of that ſtar. : : 
7. All the ſtars of a conſtellation being thus laid down, 
the figure of the conſtellation is to be drawn according 
to Bayer, Hevelius, or Flamſteed. 1 
8. Laſtly, after the ſame manner are the declinations and 
right aſcenſions of each degree of the ecliptic 4g to be 
determined. f 
9. The ſurface of the globe thus projected on a plane is 
to be engraven on copper, to ſave the trouble of doing 
this over again for each gebe. 
10. A ball, in the mean time, is to be prepared of paper, 
plaiſter, &c. after the manner above directed, and of the 
intended diameter of the g/obe : on this, by means of a 
ſemi-circle and ſtyle, is the equator to be drawn: and 
through every zoth degree a meridian. Lhe ball thus 
divided into twelve parts, correſponding to the ſegments 
beſore projected, they are to be cut from the printed pa- 
per, and paſted on the ball. 
11. Nothing now remains but to hang the globe, as be- 
fore, in a brazen meridian and wooden horizon; to which 
may be added, a quadrant of altitude H I, fig. 61. made 
of braſs, and divided in the ſame manner as the ecliptic 
and equator. 
If the declinations and right aſcenſions of the ſtars be not 
given, but their longitudes and latitudes in lieu thereof, 
the ſurface of the globe is to be projected after the ſame 
manner as before : except that, in this caſe, D and E, 
fig. 59. are the poles of the ecliptic, and F+ the ecliptic 
itſelf; and that the polar circles and tropics, with the 
equator g d, and the parallels thereof, are to be deter- 
mined from their declinations. | 
One of the fulleſt catalogues of the ſtars is that of Mr, 
Flamſteed ; wherein the right aſcenſions and declinations, 
as well as the longitudes, latitudes, &c. ace every-where 
expreſled. 

GLoBE, uſe of the celeſtial. The uſe of this inſtrument is 
very extenſive : ſcarce any thing in the ſpherical aſtro- 
nomy but may be exhibited thereby. 

The principal points are contained in the following prob- 
lems, with their ſolution; which will let the reader 
enough into the nature and reaſon of this noble inſtru— 
ment, to apply it, of his own accord, in any other caſes. 
To find the right a/cenſion and declination of aar, repre- 
ſented on the ſurface of the globe. Bring the ſtar to the 
graduated ſide of the brazen meridian : then the num- 
ber of degrees intercepted between the equator, and the 
point on the meridian cut by the (tar, gives its declina- 
tion; and the degree of the equator which comes under 
_ meridian together with the ſtar is its right aſcen- 
ion. 

To find the lengitude and latitude of a fiar. Apply the 
center of the quadiant of altitude over the pole of the 
ecliptic in the ſame hemiſphere with the (tar, and bring 
us graduated edge to the ſtar : the degree on the quadrant 
cut by the (tar is its latitude, reckoned from the ecliptic; 
and the degree of the ecliptic cut by the quadrant its 
longitude, 

To find the ſun's place in the ecliptic. Seek the day of the 
month in the proper calendar on the borizon, and againſt 
the day in the circle of ſigns is the ſign and degree the 
ſun is in for that day: this done, find the ſame ſign upon 
the ecliptic, on the ſurface of the g/obe z this is the ſun's 
place for that day. | 
To find the declination of the ſun. The ſun's place for the 
day given being brought to the meridian, the degrees of 
the meridian intercepted between the cquinoctial and 
that place, are the ſun's declination ſor that day at noon. 


To find the place of a planet, with its right aſcenſion and 


| declination its longitude and latitude jor the time being 
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given. Apply the center of the quadrant of altitude on 
the pole of the ecliptic (the pole, we mean, of the ſame 
denomination with the Jatitude), and bring it to the 
given longitude in the ecliptic : this point is the planet's 
place; and bringing it to the meridian, its right aſcen- 
hon and declination will be found, as already ſhewn of 
a ſtar. 


To reftify the globe, or adjuſt it to the ploce, &c. 1 it 
may repreſent the preſent flate or ſituation of the heavens, 
1, If the place be in north latitude, raiſe the north pole 
above the horizon; if in ſouth, raiſe the ſouth pole; 
till the arch intercepted between the pole and horizon 
be equal to the given elevation of the pole. 2. Fix the 
quadrant of altitude on the zenith, i. c. on the latitude 
of the place. 3. By means of a compaſs or meridian 
line, place the g/obe in ſuch a manner as that the brazen 
meridian may be in the plane of the terreſtrial meridian. 
4. Bring the degree of the eclipiic the ſun is in to the 
meridian, and ſet the horary index to twelve; thus will 
the globe exhibit the face of the heavens for the noon of 
that day. 5. Turn the g/sbe till the index come to any 
other given hour: thus will it ſhew the face of the hea- 
vens for that time. 

To know all the ſtars and planets by means sf the globe. 
1. Adjuſt the g/obe to the (tate of the heavens for that 
time. 2. Look on the globe for ſome one ſtar which you 


know; e gr. the middlemoſt (lar in the tail of the great 


bear. 3. Obſerve the poſitions of the other more con- 
ſpicuous ſtars in the ſame conſtellation ; and, by tranſ- 
ferring the eye from the globe to the heavens, you will 
eaſily note the ſame there. 4. After the ſame manner 
may you proceed ſiom this to the neighbouring conſtella- 
tions, till you have learned them all. 

If the planets be repreſcuted on the globe, after the man- 
ner above deſcribed, by comparing them with the neigh- 
bouring (ſtars you will likewiſe know the planets. 

To find the ſun g oblique aſcenſion, his eaſtern amplitude and 
azimuth, with the time of 11/ing. 1. ReCtify the lobe for 
the hour of twelve, and briug the ſun's place to the 
eaſtern ſide of the horizon : then the number of degrees, 
intercepted between that degree of the equator now come 
to the horizon and the beginning of Aries, is the ſun's 
oblique aſcenſion. 2. The degrees on the horizon, in- 
tercepted between the eaſt point thereof and the point 
wherein the ſun is, is the ortive or riſing amplitude. 3. 
The hour, pointed to by the index, is the time of the 
ſun's riſing. 4. Turning the gebe till the index points 
to the preſent hour, lay the quadrant to the ſun's place : 
the degree cut by the quadrant, in the horizon, is the 
ſun's azimuth. | 

To find the ſun's oblique deſcenſion, weſtern amplitude, and 
azimuth, with the time of ſetting. Ihe lolution of this 
problem is the ſame as that of the former; excepting 
that the ſun's place mult be here brought to the weſtern 
ſide of the horizon, as in the former it was to the 
ealtern. a 
To find the length of day and night. 1. Find the time 
of the ſun's tiüng, which being numbered from mid- 
night, the double thereof gives the length of the night. 
2. Subttact the length of the night from the whole day, 
or twenty-four hours, and the remainder is the length 
of the day. 

To find the riſing, ſetting, and culminating of a far; its 
continuance above the horizon for any place and day; toge- 
ther with its oblique aſcenſion and deſcenſion, and its eaſtern 
and weſtern amplitude and azimuth. 1. Adjuſt the glabe 
to the ſtate of the heavens at twelve o'clock that day. 
2. Bring the ſtar to the eaſtern fide of the horizon: 
thus will its eaſtern amplitude and azimuth, and the 
time of riſing, be found, as already taught of the ſun. 
3. Bring the ſame ſtar to the weſtern fide of the horizon: 
thus will the weſtern amplitude and azimuth, and 
the time of ſetting, be found. 4. The time of riſing, 
ſubtracted from that of ſetting, leaves the continuance 
of the ſtat above the horizon. 5. This continuance 
above the horizon, ſubtracted from twenty-four hours, 
leaves the time of its continuance below the horizon. 
6. Laſtly, the hour to which the index points, when the 
ſtar is brought to the meridian, gives the time of its cul- 
mination. 

To find the altitude of the ſan, or ſtar, for any given hour 
of the day or night, 1. Adjuſt the globe to the polition of 
the heavens, and turn it till the index point at the given 
hour. 2. Fix on the quadrant of altitude, at go degrees 
from the horizon, and bring it to the ſun's or ſtar's place : 
the degrees of the quadrant, intercepted between the 
horizon and the ſun or (tar, is the altitude required. 

The altitude of the ſun by day, or of a ſtar by night, being 
given, is find the time of that day or night. 1. Rectify 
the globe as in the preceding problem. 2. Turn the ele 
aud quadrant, till ſuch time as the ſtar, or degree of the 
ecliptic, the ſun is in, cut the quadrant in the given de- 


grey 
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pree of altitude; then does the index point at the hour 

The az.imnih of the 2 er @ ſlar given, to find the time of 
the day or right, ReQtify the globe, and bring the qua- 
d rant to the given azimuth in the horizon: turn the globe, 
till the {tar come to the ſame : then will the index ſhew 


the time. 
As... the interval f time bertveen the ri/ings of two lars, 
or rhe culminations. 1. Raiſe the poſe of the g/obe ſo 
many degrees «bur the horizon, as is the clevation of 
the pole of the piace. 2. Bring the firſt {tar to the ho- 
rizon, and obſerve the time the index points to. 3. The 
ſame do by the other ſtar: then ſubttacting the former 
time from the latter, the remainder is the interval be- 
tween the tiſings. 
Aſter che like manner is the interval between two cul- 
minations found, by bringing both ſtars to the meridian. 
The day of the month being given, to find when any /lar v0 
come to the meridian. Rectify for the ſun's place 3 turn 
the globe till the given ſtar comes to the meridian z then 
the index will point to the time ſought. 
To find when any given flar will come to the meridian, at any 
giver hour of the night. Bring the given ſtar to the me- 
ridian; ſet the index to twelve at noon ; then turn the 
globe eaſtward, till the index points to an hour as far 
diſtatit in the torenoon from twelve as the given hour 1s 
in the afternoon : obſerve the degree of the ecliptic then 
at the meridian, over againſt which degree, in the calen- 
dar, is the day of the month, when the given ſtar will 
be upon the meridian at the given hour. 
By obſervatien of a flar upon the meridian, to find the hour 
of the night. Rectiſy for the latitude and the ſun's place; 
bring the given ſtar to the meridian, aud the index will 
ſhew the hour of the night. 
* find the beginning and ending of the crepuſculum or twi- 
light. 2. Redify the globe, and fet the index to the 
twelfth hour, the ſun's place being in the metidian. 
2. Note the ſun's place, and turn the g/cbe weſt ward, as 
alſo the quadran: cf altitude, till the point oppoſite the 
fun's place cut the quadrant of altitude in tha eighteenth 
deyree above the horizon: the index will then ſhew the 
time whea the twilight commences in the morning. 3. 
Toking the point oppolite to the ſun, bring it to the 
eaſtern hemiſphere, and turn it, till it meet with the 
quacrant of attitude in the eighteenth degree : then will 
the index ſhew the time when the twilight ends. 
To explain the phen»mena of the harve/i-moon by the globe. 
Sce Moo. 
Gro, terreſtrial, is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe ſur- 
face are delineated the principal places of the earth, in 
their proper ſituations, diſtances, &c. together with their 
circles imagined on the ſurface of the terreſtaial ſphere. 
The uſe of the terreſtrial globe is to exhibit the — 
affe ctions and phenomena of the different places of the 
earth, depending on magnitude, &c. in an eaſy, obvi- 
ous manner, without the trovble of trigonometrical cal- 
cvlations. - | 
GLoBE, to con/truft a terreſtrial, The conſtruction of a 
terreſtrial globe, whether of metal, plaiſter, paper, &c. 
is the ſame as that of a celeſtial. Ihe ſame circles are 
delineated on both: and as for the places, viz. cities, towns, 
&c. they ate laid down from the Jongitudes and lati- 
tudes given, as the ſtars are from their right aſcenſious, 
and declinations. 
Hence all problems, depending on the circles, may be 
equally wrought on either g/obe; as the aſcenſions, de- 
ſcenſions, amplitudes, azimuths, rings, ſettings, alti- 
tudes, &c. of the ſun; the lengths of day and night; 
hours of the day and night ; crepuſcula, &c. 
We (hall here, therefore, only give what is peculiar to 
the terreſtrial globe | 
GLOBE, uſe of the terreflrial. To find the longitude and la- 
titude of any place delineated on the globe. ting the place 
to the graduated (ide of the braſs meridian: the degree 
_ of the meridian it cuts is the latitude required ; and the 
degree of the equator, at the ſame time under the me- 
ridian, is the longitude required. 
The longitude and latitude given, to find the place on the 
globe. Seck, in the equator, the given degree of lon- 
gitude, and bring it to the meridian : then count from 
the equator on the meridian the degrees of latitude given, 
towards this or that pole, as the latitude is either north 
or ſouth : the point under this is the place required. 
The hour being given at any place, to find what hour it is 
in any other part of the world, Bring the given place to 
the meridian, and ſet the hour-index to the given hour; 
then, by turning the g/oke, bring any place to the me- 
ridian, and the index will point to the hour of that 
lace. 
7; nd the antœci, periæci, and antipedes of any place. 
1. The given place being brought to the meridian, count 
as many degrees on the meridian from the equator to- 


| 
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wards the other pole: the point which is U 
is the place of the antœci. 2. Note the d 
meridian over the given place and its ante 
the gabe till the oppoſite degree of the e 
under the meridian; or, which amounts 
till the index, which before ſtood at twelve 
other twelve: then will the place, 
former degree, be the periceci ; an 
the antipodes, 

To find what place of the carl the ſun i, vertical t 

time aſſignecdl. 1. Bring the ſun's place found ig, 
ecliptic to the meridian. and the index + 38 


; o the 
twelve, noting what point of the meridi bour of 


i an 
thereto. 2. If the given hour be before * 
, ac 


it from twelve hours, and turn the gebe towards the weſt 
till the index points at the hours remaining: th ty 
the place required be under the point of the n ne Priya 
before noted. 3. If the hour be aſter noon Agee 
gabe in the fame manner towards the welt till th oÞ 
points * given hour: thus, again, will the 3 
5 tound under the point of the meridian be ſote 
If, at the ſame time, you note all the places which ate 
under the fame half of the meridian with the 
found, you will have all the places to which the "a 2508 
then in the meridian z and the oppoſite half of 8 
ridian will thew all the places in which it is then mig. 
night. 
A place being given in the torrid Zone, to find the tun dn 
in the year wherein the fun is vertical ts the ſame, 
the given place to the meridian, and note the degree cf 
the meridian correſponding thereto, 2. Turn the »/.;, 
about, and note the two poivts of the ecliptic — 
through that degree. 3. Find on what days the * — 
in theſe points of the ecliptic: for on thote davs he 1 
vertical to the given place. : 

T9 find thofe places in the terrid zone to which the (un i, 
vertical on a giver day. Bring the ſun's place in the 
ecliptic to the meridian ; then turning the 7/:4e round 
note all the places which paſs through that point of the 
mertdian : thoſe are the places required, | 
After the ſame manner may be tound what people are 
ASC11 for any given day. 

The day and hour at any place being given, to find whore ths 
ſun is vertical at that hour. Bring the ſun's place to the 
meridian, and the degree over it is the ſan's declination 
at that time; then bring the given place to the meridian, 
and ſet the index to the given hour; turn the till 
the index points to twelve at noon, and the place on the 
globe which lics under the degree of the ſun's declination 
has the ſun then vertical. 

A place being given in the frigid zone. to find the time when 
the ſun begins to appear above the horizon, and when it le- 
gins to diſappear ; and alſo the length of the longeſi day ot 
night in that place. Rectify for the latitude; bring the 
aſcending part of the ecliptic, i. e. ſor latitudes th 
of the tropic of Cancer the ſemicircle intercep:cd be- 
tween Capricorn and Cancer, to the ſouth point of the 
horizon; obſerve the degree of the ecliptic which cuts 
that point, and find when the ſun enters that degrec, aud 
this will give the time whea the tun begins to appear in 
that latitude. Bring the deſcending part of the «cl lic 
to the ſame point of the horizon, and the calendar, will 
ſhew when the fun leaves that latitude and difap- 
pears. Again, briog the aſcending part of the ecliptic 
to the north point of the horizon, and the degree, 23 
before, will ſhew in the calendar when the longeſt day 
begins; and by bringing the deſcending part of the 
ecliptic to the fame north point, we (hall fad, in the 
ſame manner, when the longeſt day ends. 

To find the latitude of the places wherein any given day 1s 
of any given length. 1. Bring the ſun's place for the 
given day to the ecliptic, and ſet the index to the hour 
of twelve. 2, Turn the globe, till the index point at 
the hour of riſing or ſetting. 3. Raiſe and depreſs the 
pole till the ſun's place appear in the eaſtern aud wellern 
Gde of the horizon: then will the pole be duly elevate, 
and, conſequently, the latitude given, 

To find the latitude of thoſe places in the frigid zune e 
the ſun does not ſet for a given number of days. 1. Count 
ſo many degrecs from the next tropic, towards the equi- 
noQial point, as there are units in half the number of 
the given days; becauſe the ſun, in its proper motion, 
goes nearly a degree every day. 2. Bring che point of 
the ecliptic, thus found, to the meridian ; aud its diltance 
from the pole will be equal to the elevation of the pole, 
or latitude of the places required. 

Any hour of the day or night being given, to ſhe all 7000 
places to which the ſun riſes and ſets; where it 1s nνẽů— 
midnight ; and where day or night.. 1. Find what place 


US arrived at 
egrec of the 
cl, and turn 
quator come 
to tlie ſame, 


Come to the 
correſponding 19 the 


d the latter, that of 


g. Bring 


the ſun is at that time vertical to, as already taught. 2. 
Let this place be brought to the zenith of the 


wooden 
hor 1z0N, 
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horizon, i. e. elevate the pole as the latitude of that 
place requires: then will the places on the eaſtern fide 
of the horizon be thoſe the fun is ſetting to; and on the 
weſtern fide, thoſe he riſes to: thoſe under the upper 
ſemi-circle of the meridian have it noon; and thole 
under the lower, midnight, Laſtly, to thoſe of the 
upper hemiſphere it is day: and to thoſe in the lower, 
night. f 5 284 
Hence, as in the middle of an eclipſe, the moon is in 
that degree of the ecliptic oppoſite to the ſun's place ; 
by the preſent problem it may be ſhewn what places of 
the earth then ſee the middle of the eclipſe and what 
the beginning or ending. : 
To find what places of the earth a planet, e. gr. the moon, is 
wer tical ts any day of the year. 1. Mark the planet's place 
on the globe, as above taught. 2. Bring this place to the 
meridian, and note the degree over it. 3. Turn the 
glebe round, and the places which paſs under the point 
are thoſe required. | 
The dect nation of a far, or any other phenomenon, given, 
to find what parts of the earth the fame is vertical to, 
Count as many degrees in the meridian, from the equa- 
tor towards one pole, as are equal to the given declina- 
tion; viz. towards the north, if the declination be to the 
northward; aud towards the ſouth, if the declination 
be ſouth. Then turning it round, the places that paſs 
through the extremity of this arch in the meridian are 
the places required. 
To determine the place of the earth where any ſtar, or other 
celeſtial phenomenon, will be vertical at à given hour 1. 
Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the place, 
from whoſe noon or midnight the hours are numbered. 
2. Bring the ſun's place for that day to the meridian, 
and ſet the index at twelve o'clock. 3. Determine the 
place of the ſtar on the lurface of the g/2be, and bring 
it to the meridian z; the index will ſhew-the difference of 
time between the 1mpulſe of the ſun and ſtar to the me- 
ridian of the place: note the point of the meridian over 
the place of the ſtar. 4. Find in what places of the 
earth it is then noon, and ſet the index to twelve o'clock. 
5. Turn the globe towards the weſt, till che index have 
paſſed over the interval of time between the culmination 
of the ſun an ſtar. Then, under the point of the me- 
ridian, before obſerved, will the place required be found. 
And hence mzy always be found what place a ilar, or 
other phenomenon, riſes or ſets to at any given time. 
To place the globe in ſuch manner, under any given latitude, 
as that the jun ſhall tliuminate all thoſe regions whith he 
actually ilumines on earth. 1. Rectify the globe, i. e. 
elevate the pole according to the latitude of the place; 
bring the place to the meridian, and ſet the globe north 
and ſouth by the compaſles ; thus, the globe having the 
ſame ſituation with regard to the fun as the earth has, 
that part thereof will be illuminated which is illumi— 
nated on earth. Hence alſo the globe being ſituate in the 
ſame manner, when the moon ſhines, it will ſhew what 
parts are then illuminated by the moon. 
And in the like manner, we may find when the ſun 
and moon riſe and ſet at any given time. | 
To find the diſtance of two places on the globe. Take the 
given places in the compaſſes, and apply them to the 
equator : the degrees which there ſubtend being reduced 
into miles, leagues, or the like, give the diltances re- 
quired, 
The ſame may be done, and that more commodiouſlly, 
by laying the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude 
over the two places, and noting the degree intercepted. 
To find how any one place bears from another. Bring one 
place to the meridian, and lay the quadrant of altitude 
over the other, and it will ſhew on the horizon the point 
of the compaſs on which the latter bears from the for- 
mer. | 
To find the proportion which the land bears to the ca. For 
this purpoſe Dr. Long propoſes to take the papers of a 
large terreſtrial globe, and after ſeparating the land from 
the ſea with a pair of ſeiſſars, to weigh them carcſul!y 
in ſcales. This method ſuppoſes the giabe to be exactly 
delincated, and all the papers of equal thickyeſs. By 
an experiment on the papers of Mr. Senex's feventcen 
inch globe, he tound that thoſe "comprehending the ſea 
weighed 349 grains, and the others only 124; whence 
e infers, that almolt three, fourth parts of the ſurſace 
of our earth between the polar circles are covered with 
Water, and that little more than one fourth is dry land. 
Yr. Long omitted weighing the papers within the polar 
circles, becauſe the proportion which the land bears to 
the ſea within them is not aſcertained. Long's Ailtron. 
vol. i. p. 168. See Magnitude of the EARTH. 
GLoE, ta conſlrutt a dial by the, See DIAL. 
The cele/iiai globe has been improved by Mr, Ferguſon : 
in this globe (ſee Tab. III. Aſtranomy, fig. 76.) an arch 
\H, of 231”, is fixed on the notth pole of the axis, 
Vor. II. No 154. 
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above the hour circle ; and at the end is fixed an upright 
pin H G, ſtanding directly over the north pole of the 
ecliptic, and perpendicular to that part of the ſurface of 
the globe. On this pin are two moveable collets at D 
and H, to which are annexed the quadrantal wires N 
and O, carrying two little balls repreſenting the ſun and 
moon. "The collet D is hxed to the circular plate F, on 
which are engraven the 294 days of the moon's age, be- 
ginning under the wire N, which wire, as it turns round, 
carries with it the plate F. Theſe wires are fixed or 
ſlackened by the ſcrew G, and the two little halls are 
made to riſe and ſet at the ſame time and on the ſame 
point of the horizon, for the day to which they are 
rectified, as the fun and moon do in the heavens. The 
ball repreſenting the moon may be ſcrewed as many de- 
grees to either ide of the ecliptic, as her latitude amounts 
to at any given time; and for this purpoſe, 5 is a ſmall 
piece of paſteboard, the curved edge of which at 8 is 
to be ſet upon the globe at right angles to the ecliptic, 
and the dark line over 8 to {tand upright upon it: from 
this line, on the convex edge, are drawn the 54 degrees 
of the moon's latitude on both ſides of the echptic ; and 
when this piece is ſet upright on the gle, its graduated 
edge reaches to the moon on the wire O, by which means 
ſhe is caſily adjuſted to her latitude found by an ephe- 
meris. The horizon of this g/sbe is ſupported by two 
lemi-circular arches, becauſe pillars would {top the pro- 
greſs of the balls, when they go below the horizon in 
an oblique ſphere, This g/cbe is rectified by elevating 
the pole to the. latitude of the place, bringing the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic for the given day to the brazen me- 
ridian, and ſetting the hour-index to twelve at noon ; 
then, ſetting the ſun directly over his place in the me— 
ridian, and the moon over her place in the ecliptic, by 
fixing her wire under the number that expreſſes her age 
for that day on the plate F; and, laſtly, laying the curved 
edge of the paſt board 5 over the ecliptic below the 
moon, and adjuſting the moon to her latitude over the 
graduated edge of the paſteboard. Having thus rectified 
the gebe, turn it round, and obſerve on what point of 
the horizon the ſun and moon balls riſe and ſet ; for theſe 
agree with the points of the compaſs on which the fun 
and moon riſe and ſet in the heavens on the given day; 
and the hour-index ſhews the times of their riſing and 
ſetting, and alſo the time of the moon's patling over tlie 
meridian. "This gie is alſo contrived for exhibiting the 
phenomena, of the harve/?-MoON, &c. Phil. Tranf. NY 
483. art. 21. in vol, xliv. p. 535. or Ferguſoa's Aſtron. 


p. 291. 


GLOBE, dialling. See DIALLING, 
GLOBES, patent, are thoſe with the improvements of Mr. 


Neale, for which he obtained his majeity's letters patent; 
by means of which he ſolves ſeveral aftronomical pro- 


blems, which do not admit of ſolution by the common 
g/obes, 


GLOBE, planctary, is a machine, contrived and deſcribed 


by Mr. Ferguſon; in which I (fee Tab. III. 4% onomy, 
fig. 77.) is a terreſtrial g/zbe fixed on its axis ſtanding up- 
right on the pedeſtal CDE, on which is an hour circle, 
having its index fixed on the axis, which turns ſomewhat 
tightly in the pedeſtal, ſo that the gie may not be liable 
to ſhake : to prevent which, the pedeſtal is about two 
inches thick, and the axis gocs quite through it, bearing 
on a ſhoulder. The glabe is hung in a graduated brazen 
meridian, much in the uſual way; and the thin plate 


N, NE, E, is a moveable horizon graduated round the 


outer edge, for ſhewing the bearings and amplitudes of 
the ſun, moon, and planets. The brazen meridian is 
grooved round the outer edge; and in this groove is a 
ſlender ſemi-circle of braſs, the ends of which are fixed 
to the horizon in its north and ſouth points: this ſemi- 
circle {lides in the groove as the horizon is moved in 
rectifying it for dilkcrent latitudes. I“ the middle of 
the ſemi-circle is fixed a pin, which always keeps in the 
zenith of the horizon, and on this pin the quadrant ot 
a titude 9 turns; the lower end of which, in all potition+, 
touches the horizon as it is moved round the fame, This 
quadrant is divided into 90 degrees trom the horizon tc 
the zenithal pin on which it is turned, at 99. The gien 
ſlat circle or plate A B is the ecliptic, on the outer edge 
of which the ſigus and degrees are laid down; and every 
ſiſth degree is drawn through the reſt ot the {urface of 
this plate towards its centre, On this plate are fever 
grooves, to which teveu little balls are adjuſted by fhding 
wires, to that they are cally moved in the grooves, with- 
vut danger of ſtarting out of them. The bali next the 
terreſtrial globe is the Moon, the next without it is Mer- 
cury, the next Venus, the next the Sun, then Nars, then 
Jupiter, and laflly Saturn; and in order to know them, 
they are feparately ſtampt with the follow ing characters: 
ne e, . Us . This plate or ecliptic is 
lupported by four ilrong wires, having their lower ens 
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| fixed into the pedeſtal at C, D, and E, the fourth being 
hid by the g/obe, The ecliptic is inclined 231 degrees 


to the pedeltal, and is therefore prope:ly inclined to the 
axis of the globe which ſtands upright on the pedeſtal. 


To reclify this machine. Set the Sun, and all the plane- 
tary balls, to their geocentric places in the ecliptic for 
any given time, by an ephemeris: then ſet the north 
oint of the horizon to the latitude of your place on the 
razen meridian, and the quadrant of altitude to the 
ſouth point of the horizon; which done, turn the globe 
with its furniture till the quadrant of altitude comes 
right againſt the Sun, viz. to his place in the ecliptic ; 
and keeping it there, ſet the hour-index to the XII. next 
the letter C. 
By this machine the following problems, as well as many 
others, may be reſolved. 
To find the amplitude, meridian altitudes, and times of 
riſing, culminating, and ſetting of the ſun, moon, and 
planets, "Turn the glabe round eaſtward, or according to 
he order of the ſigns ; and as the caſtern edge of the ho- 
rizon comes right againſt the ſun, moon, or any planet, 
the hour-index will ſhew the time of its riſing: and the 
inner edge of the ecliptic will cut its riſing amplitude in 
the hotizon. Turn on, and as the quadrant of altitude 
comes right againſt the ſun, moon, or planets, the eclip- 
tic cuts the meridian altitudes in the quadrant, and the 
hour-index ſhews the times of their coming to the me- 
ridian. Continue turning, and as the weſtern edge of 
the hocizon comes right againſt the ſun, moon, or pla- 
nets, their ſetting amplitudes are cut in the horizon by 
the ecliptic ; and the times of their ſetting are ſhewn by 
the index on the hour- circle. 
To find the altitude and azimuth of the ſun, moon, and 
Planets, at any time of their being above the horizon. Turn 
the globe till the index comes to the given time in the 
hour - circle; and keep the globe ſteady, and moving the 
quadrant of altitude to each planet reſpectively, the edge 
of the ecliptic will cut the planet's mean altitude on the 
quadrant, and the quadrant will cut the planet's azimuth, 
or point of bearing on the horizon. 
The ſun's altitude being given at any time either before or 
after noon, to find the hour of the day, and the variation of 
the compaſs, in any known latitude, With one hand hold 
the edge of the quadrant right againſt the ſun; and, 
with the other hand, turn the globe wiiltward, if it be in 
the forenoon, or eaſtward if it be in the afternoon, until 
the ſun's place at the inner edge of the ecliptic cuts the 
quadrant in the ſun's obſerved altitude; and then the 
hour-index will point out the time of the day, and the 
quadrant will cut the true azimuth, or bearing of the 
ſun for that time : the difference between whick, and 
the bearing ſhewn by the azimuth compals, ſhews the 
vriation of the compaſs in that place of the earth, Fer- 
guſon's Aſtron. p. 292, &c. 

G1.0BE amaranth. See GOMPHRANA. 

GLOBE animalcule, in Natural Hiſtary, is a ſingular, mi- 
nute, aquatic animal, whoſe form ſeems exactly globu- 
lar, without either head, tail, or fins. It moves in all 
directions, either rolling like a bowl, or gliding along 
{noothly without turning itſelf at all. Its whole body 
13 tranſparent, except where it 1s covered with circular 
black ſpots ; ſome of which have fix or ſeven, ſome one, 
two, three, ſour, or five, and others none at all. Theſe 
ſpots are probably the eggs or young ones of the animal. 


The general appearance of the body exhibited a kind of 


mort moveable hairs or briſtles, by means of which it is 
:0njectured the motions of the animal may be performed. 
Baxer's Microf. 1753, p. 322, &Cc. 

Cron cr9W-foot, a ranunculus, Sce HELLEBORE. 

{rl OBE daiſy. See DAls v. 

Son fi/n, a name by which fome ſpecies of che oſtra- 
c10n are called, Sce OSTRACION, 

Lee flower, ſpheranthus, in Botany, a genus of the 
/yngenejta polygamia ſegregata claſs; the characters of 
which are theſe : the flowers are compoſed of herma- 
phrodite florets and female half-florets, included in one 
icaly empalement ; the hermaphrodite florets are placed 
in the centre; they are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five 
parts at the brim, with five ſhort hair-like ſtamina, ter- 
minatcd by cylindrical ſummits and a germen, which 
decay, ſupporting a thick longer ſtyle, LG a ſingle 
'itigmaz theſe are barren : the female half-florets are ſi- 
inated round the border, and have ſcarce any petals, but 
an oblong germen, ſupporting a briſtly ſtyle, crowned by 
a double ſtigma; theſe have one oblong naked ſeed. 
Linn#us cnumerates three ſpecies, and Miller only two, 
which ate annual plants, that muſt be kept in a hot-bed, 
and, in a cold tummer, under a glaſs caſe, in order to 
ripen their ſeeds in our climate. 

{;LOBE thiſtle, See Gizbe THISTLE. 

GLOBULAR chart, a repreſentation of the ſurface, or 
ſome part of the ſurfage, of the terraqueous globe upon 


* 
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a plane; whetein the parallels of latitude 
nearly concentric; the meridians, curves h 
wards the poles ; and the rhumb-lines alſo cu 
The merits of this chart conſiſt in this, that the din, 
betwcen places on the ſame rhumb are all meaſured b, 
the ſame ſcale of equal parts; and the diſtance of 
two places in the arch of a great circle, is nearly re an 
ſented in this chart by a ſtraight line. Hence land _ 
made according to this projeQion, would indiſputalt?” 
have great advantages above thoſe made any other u J 
See MAP. "Fo 
But for ſea charts, and the uſe of navigation, it is 
controverted, whether the globar chart be preferable 1, 
Mercator's, where the meridians, parallels, and partic . 
larly the rhumb-lines, ate all ſtraight-lines; inaſmuch 8 
ſtraight lines are ſound more eaſy to draw and manage tha $ 
curves, eſpecially fuch as rhumb-lines on the globular 
chart are. This projection is not new, though not myc! 
taken notice of till of late. It is mentioned by Ptolem 
in his Geography; as alfo by Blundeville, in his Leer: 
ciſes. See QHART, 9— 

GLOBULAR ſailing. Sea Great-circle SaILING. 

GLOBULAKIA, in Botany. See Blue Daisy, 

GLOBULE, GropuLvs, alittle GLoB> ; otherwiſe call. 
ed a ſpher ule. 

Thus the red particles of the BL.00D are called 2050 
of the blood, on account of their redneſs and ſmallnef; 
The Carteſians call the particles broken off the matter ＋ 
the firſt ELEMENT, g/obules of the ſecond element. 
CAaRTFSIAN, &c. ; 

GLOBULUS , is uſed for the lower, flexible, cartila- 

inous part of the noſe. 

GLOKEN-/jperſſe, in Mineralogy, a term uſed by the Ger. 

mans to expreſs a ſort of impure regulus of biſmuth, 

obtained by accident, ſometimes in the making of ſmalt, 

The biſmuth ores are often ſo intimately mixed with the 

cobalt, that they cannot be ſeparated from them. In 

this caſe, the arſenic being raiſed in the flowers, there re- 
mains at the bottom, inſtead of the fixed vitrifiable earth 
of the cobalt, a fort of impure regulus of a reddiſh co. 
lour. This is biſmuth, with an admixture of the earth 
of cobalt, and other extraneous matter. They ſometimes 
call this whole matter by the common name of /pe///: ; 
but more uſually they ſeparate it into two parts, and cal 
the under part, which is moft ſolid, gens pcie, and 
the upper part they diſtinguiſh by the name of 4 call 

Num. 

LOMERELLS, in our ed Writers, commiſſaries appoint- 

ed to deterinine differences between ſcholars of a ſchool 

or univerſity, and the townſmen of a place. In the 
edict of the bithop of Ely, anno 1276, there is mention 
of the maſter of the g/omerells. 

GLORIA Patri, in the Liturgy, a formula of words re- 
peated at the end of each Pſalm, and on other occaſions; 
to give glory to the Trinity; called alſo the DoxoLoGv. 
It is thus denominated, becauſe beginning in the Latin 
office with theſe words, Gloria Patri, q. d. C be ta the 
Father. & c. 
Pope Damaſus is commonly ſaid to have firſt ordered 
the rehearſal, or rather ſinging the Glorza Patri at the 
end of Pſalms. Baronius, indeed, will have it to have 
been uſed in the times of the apoſtles : but its uſe, then, 
he allows to have been more obſcure, and that it did no! 
become popular till after the riſe of Arianiſm, when !: 
was made a kind of ſymbol of orthodoxy. 
The fiſth canon of the council of Vaifon, held in $592, 
decrees, “ that the name of the pope ſhall always be 
e rehearſed in the churches of France, and after the 
« (;loria Patri ſhall be added ficut erat in principio, as 15 

done at Rome, in Africa, &c. on account of the he- 

retics, who ſay, that the Son of God had his begin- 
« ning in time.” Fleury. 

GLORIA in _ is alſo a kind of hymn rehearſed in . 
vine ſervice, beginning with the words Gloria in ex» 
Deo, & in terra pax hominibus, &e. Glory be to Gia 
high, on earth peace, &c. 

(3LORIOSA, in Botany. See Superb LII v. 

GLOSS, GLossa, a comment on the text of any author, 

to explain his ſenſe moty fully and at large, whether 1's 

the CS language, or in any other, See Cone vr: 
ART. 

The word, according © ſome, comes from 9247744 
tongue z the office of a gloſs being to explain the text, 
as that of the tongue is to diſcover the mind. Others 
derive it from the Latin gls, of , @ /iſtcr-1n-10w 
which, among lawyers, ſometimes ſtands for filter; rhe 
lo being, as it were, ſiſter to the text. ; 

ic. de Lyra compoſed a poſtil or gleſt on the Bible, 
in fix volumes folio. The French ſay, proverbially © 
an ill comment, that it is gloſe a'Orleans, plus obſcure g. 
le texle, | 

Gross 6 allo uſed for a literal! tranſ}ation, or 
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tation of an author in another language, word ſor word. 
Young ſcholars need an interlineary gleſs for the under 
ſtanding of Juvenal, Horace, Salluſt, Perſius, &c. 
Gross is alſo uſed in matters of Commerce, &c. for the 
luſtre of Mk, ſtuff, or the like. 
GLOSSARY, GLosSAR1UM, a kind of dictionary for ex- 
taining the obſcure, ancient, and barbarous words and 
hraſes of an altered, corrupted, or refined language. 
Spelman's Gleſſary, intitled Archaiologicum, is an ex- 
cellent work; though that author did not begin to ſtudy 
in this way till fiſty years of age. M. Du-Cange's Latin 
&ſſary in three volumes, and his Greek Gloſſary in two 
volumes folio, are excellent performances, full of un- 
common erudition. Lindenbroek has a Gleſſary on the 
laws of Charlemagne, &c, 
GLOSSOCA TOCHOS, a word uſed by ſome writers to 
expreſs a chirurgical inſtrument, uſed to depreſs the 
tongue for examining the mouth. See GLosSOSPATHA, 
GLOSSOCOMON, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, anciently uſed 
in ſetting broken and diſlocated thighs and legs; as alſo 
in extending thoſe which 1emained too ſhort after ſetting. 
The word is formed of yawooa, tongue, and xouriy, to 
take care; and was properly and primarily given by the 
ancients to a little box, wherein they kept the reeds of 
their hautbois, &c. 
The glaſſocomon is deſcribed as conſiſting of a hollow 
trunk, wherein the thigh or leg is laid; at the bottom 
hereof is a kind of wheel; and towards the top are two 
ullies on each ſide. Several thongs of leather are tied 
both above and below the fractured place: thoſe below 
are faſtened to the axis of the wheel, which they are 
near; thoſe above go over the pullies to come to the 
axis, which they are likewiſe faſtened to: ſo that the 
ſame turning of the wheel both draws the part of the 
leg or thigh, which is above the fracture, upwards; and 
and that below, downwards. 
GLos$0CoMON, in Mechanics, is a name given by Hiero, 
to a machine compoſed of divers dented wheels, with 
pinions ſerving to raiſe huge burdens, 
GLOSSOGRAPHE, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the fumaria, or common FUMITORY. 
GLOSSOIDES, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by ſome 
auzhors to a ſpecies of ſtone, reſembling the figure of 
the human tongue. This is a mere accidental configu- 
ration of a common flint or pebble, perſectly indetermi- 
nate in ſize and colour, and owing its form to no animal 
mould, as the ſtones found in ſhells uſually do, but is a 
mere luſus nature in the concretion of the ſtone. 
GLOSSOPETRA, or GLoTTOPETRa, in Natural Hi/- 
tory, a kind of extraneous foſſil, ſomewhat in form of a 
ſerpent's tongue; frequently found in the iſland of Malta, 
and divers other parts. See Tab. Foſſils, Claſi. 8. 
Naturaliſts have been much divided as to the nature and 
origin of theſe bodies. Steno, De Corpore ſolido intra 
ſolidum Contento; Ol. Wormius, Diſſert. de Glaſſopetra; 
and Reyſchius, de Gloſſopetris Luncbergenſibus, treat 
of them at large. 
The vulgar notion is, that they are the tongues of ſer- 
pent's petrihed ; and hence their name, which is a com- 
pound of yawaor, tongue and vera, ſtone. Hence, alſo 
their traditionary virtue in curing the bites of ſerpents. 
The general opinion of naturaliſts is, that they are the 
teeth of fiſhes, left at land by. the waters of the deluge, 
and fince petrified. 
they even ſpecify the very kind of fiſh, and take it to 
be that which Theophraſtus and the Greek writers call 
x2papia, and the moderns the Hark, or ſea-dog. 
Camerarius cannot perſuade himſelf that the g///opetre, 
found in England, Malta, and round Mountpelier, were 
ever the teeth of a ſea-dog, or any other fiſh. The chief 
dithculty, he ſuggeſts, is the ſmall quantity of volatile 
ſalt and oil which they afford by diſtillation. To which 
Dr. Woodward anſwers, in defence of the common 
ſyſtem, that having lain ſo long buried under ground, it 
is no wonder they ſhould have loſt the beſt part of thei: 
volatile principles. It is certain, that human bones and 


ſkulls, Vng interred, do not afford near the quantity of | 


thoſe principles that they would have done immediately 
aſter the perſon's death. 

Another ſcruple, propoſed by Camerarius, is, that the 
gloſſopetre, when expoſed to the naked fire, turn to a 
coal, and not to a calx; contrary to what is aſſerted by 
Fabius Columna. Dr. Woodward anſwers, that it is 
oy enough the glofſepetr#, in burning may aſſume 
the ſorm of a coal, betore it arrive to that of a calx. 

The ſeveral ſizes of the tecth of the ſame ſpecies, and 
thoſe of the ſeveral different ſpecies of ſharks, afford a 
valt variety of theſe foſſil ſubſtances. Their uſual co- 
ours are black, blueiſh, whitiſh, yellowiſh, or brown; 
and in ſhape, they uſually approach to a triangular figure. 
Some of them are fimple ; others ate triſcuſpidate, hav- 


ing a ſmall point on each fide of the large one : many | 
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of them are quite ſtrait, but they are ſrequentiy found 
crooked, and bent in all direQions: many of them ure 
ſerrated on their edges, and others have them plain; forme 
are undulated on their edges, and ſlightly ſerrated on theſ- 
undulations. They differ alſo in ſize as much as in fi- 
gure ; the larger being four or five inches long, an 
ſmaller of leſs than a quarter of an inch. os 
They are moſt uſually found with us in the ſtrata of blue 
clay, though ſometimes, alſo in other ſubſtances, and are 
frequent in the clay-pits of Richmond and othet places. 
They are very frequent alſo in Germany; but no where 
ſo plentiful as in the iſland of Malta. | 

The Germans attributed many virtues to theſe foſſil teeth; 
they call them cordials, ſudorifics; and alexipharmics ; 
and the people of Malta, where they are extremely plen- 
tiful; hang them about their children's neck to promote 
dentition. They may poſſibly be of as much ſervice this 
way as an anodyne necklace ; and if ſuſpended in ſuch 
a manner, that the child can ger them to its mouth, may, 
by their hardneſs and ſmoothneſs, be of the ſame uſe as 
a piece of coral, See SERFENT's Tongues. 

GLOSSO-PHARYNGZI, in Anatomy, are fibres which run 
along the lateral edges of the tongue, from which they 

| are parted backward, and run down on the fide of the 
pharynx under the /?y/o-pharynget. 

GLOSSO-STAPHY LINI, in Anatomy, are two ſmall muſ- 
cles fixed each in the lower and lateral part of the baſis 

of the tongue, from whence they run up obliqely back- 
ward along the anterior half arches of the ſeptum pa— 
lati, and terminate inſenfibly on each ſide near che 
uvula. | 

Myls-G1.oss1 and Sty/o-G1.o881. See Myr 0-gloffi and ST v= 
I. O-gloſſi. 

GLOSSOSPATHA, in Surgery, an inſtrument, called by 
ſome ſpeculum linguæ, and uſed to depreſs the tongue, 
in order to look into the fauces. 

There are many inflammatory diſorders of the mouth, 
fauces, and palate, which require à depteſſion of the 
tongue, while they are inſpected and treated with pro- 
per remedies. The handle of a ſilver ſpoon is made to 
ſupply the place of this inſtrument in molt caſes, and 
anſwers the purpoſe very well. Whichever 1s uſed, care 
ſhould be taken to depreſs very gently, to avoid given 
the patient pain, as alſo to avoid irritating the mouth and 
inflamed parts. 

When injections are to be made into the mouth 1s 
inſtrument or the ſpoon ſhould alſo be applied, and tue 
ſyringe ſhould be conveyed into the mouth over it. 

GLOTTIS, in Anatomy, a cleft or chink in the larynx, 
ſerving for the formation of the voice. 

The glottis is in form of a little tongue, whence its name, 
from yawrta, tongue, For the ſame reaſon, the Lawns 
call it /ingu/a, i. e. little tongue. 5 
Through this chink the air deſcends and aſcends in re— 
ſpiring, ſpeaking, ſinging, &c.. It has an apparatus of 
muſcles, whereby we contract and cnlarge it ; and hence 
all the variety of tones, in the voice. 

The glettis is covered and defended with a thin, ſoft cat- 
tilage, called the ep:g/ott:s. 

GLoTT1s, in Ornithology, a name given by many authors 
to a bird of the long-legged kind, approaching to the 
nature of our red-ſhank, but larger and longer legged, 
and generally known by the name LIMOS . 

GLOVE, chiretheca,. a habit or covering for the hand and 
wriſt, uſed both for warmth, decency, and as a ſhelter 
from the weather. 

Gloves are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpeCt to commerce, into 
leather gloves, ſilk gloves, thread gloves, cotton gloves, 
worſted »/ovees, &c. 

There are alſo gloves of velvet, ſattin, taffety, &c. Lea- 
ther gloves are made of ſhamoy, kid, lamb, doe, elk, 
buff, &c. There are, alfo, perfumed gloves ; waſhed, 
glazed, wax g/oves ; and white, black, ſauff-colour, &c. 
gloves; fingle lined, topped, laced, fringed with gold, 
ſilver, ſilk, fur, &c. 

It is a proverb, for a g/zve to be good and well made, 
three kingdoms mult contribute to it; Spain to dreſs the 
leather, France to cut it, and England to ſew it. But, 
of late, the French ſeem to have appropiated the func- 
tions of the other two; the g/oves of the French manu- 
ſacture being now ſaid to have the advantage, in point of 
dreſſing and ſewing, as much as of cutting. 

To throw the GLOVE was a praQtice or ceremony very uſual 


| among our fore-fathers, being the challenge whereby an- 


other was dehed to ſingle combat. It is {till retained at 
the coronation of our kings, when the king's champion 
caſts his glove in Weſtminſtet-hall- 

Favyn ſuppoſes the cuſtom to have aroſe from the eaſt- 
ern nations, who in all their ſales and deliveries of lands, 
goods, &c. uſed to give the purchaſer their g/ove by way 
of livery or inveſtiture. To this effect he quotes Ruth, 
iv. 7. where the Chaldee paraphraſe calls g/ove what the 
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common verſion renders by e. He adds, that the 
rebbins interpret by g/ove, that paſſage in the cviiith 
Pſalm, In Tiumeam extendam calceamentum meum, Over 
L Adam wi'l I caft ot my ſbae. Accordingly among us, 
he who took up the g/ove, declared thereby his acceptance 
he challenge; and as part of the ceremony, conti— 
s Favyn, took the g/ove off his own right-hand, and 
c+ſt it upon the ground, to be taken up by the challenger. 
This had the force of a mutual engagement on each ſide 
to meet at the time and place which thould be appointed 
by the king, parliament, or judges. 
"The ſame author aſſeris, that the cuſtom which ſtill ob- 
tains of bleſſing g/oves, in the coronation of the kings of 
France, is a remain of the caſtern prattice of given pol- 
ſeſhon with the g/ove, Lib. xvi. p. 1017, &c. 
The delivery of a g/ave was in ſrequent uſe formerly, as 
a ſymboi of inveſtiture. See Du-Cange, Gloff. Lat, 
Gloves was alſo uſed to ſiguify the ſteward's or bailift's 
fee, or part of the price of the inveſtiture or purchale- 
money of the land. Si aliquam territoru partem venun- 
dari contigerit, domini wvenditiones habebunt; jci'icet, tet 
denarios quot venditor inde habuerit jelides. Majir vero 
terre illus pro wantis accpient duss denarios, Where 
wazili ſignifics g/oves, or, in French, gants. 
Hence the common cultom, in many bargains, of giv- 
ing ſervants money for a pair of ge. 
Anciently it was prohibited the judges to wear g/oves on 
the bench; and at preſent, in the ſtables of moſt princes, 
it is not fafe going in without pulling off the gives. 
GLOUTIUS, in Ateny, a name given by Riolan, and 
ſome others, to the muſcies of the thigh, generally 
called g/ut#i, or ſingly glutaus major, &c. 
GLOW-worm, cicinde.a, in Zoology,, a genus of inſects of 
the co{coptera order; the antennæ of which are cetaceous, 
the jaws prominent, and dentated, the eyes in a ſmall 
degree prominent, the thorax of a roundiſh marginated 
ſigure. 
Cantharis and cincindela have been often uſed, indifcri- 
minately, for the g/ow-worm z but they form two diſtinct 
genera of the ſame order, comprehending ſeveral ſpecies, 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. The ſpecies of the ca tar 
have ſetaceous antennz ; the thorax is marginated and 
ſhorter than the head, the exterior wings are flexi:e, and 
the ſides of the abdomen are plicated and papillole. In 
molt ſpecies the thorax is flatied, but in ſome roundiſh. 
Of this genus Linnzeus reckons twenty-lix ſpecies. Sce 
CanTHARIDES. Of the cicingela he enumerates four- 
teen ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their colour and the ſpots 
on their exterior wings; thus, the field or green ge- 
worm hath five white ſpots on theſe wings : the black 
glow-worm, that trequents woody places, two; the brafiy 
glow-worm, common in moiſt places, has broad exca- 
vated ſpots on the wings; the black g/ow-werm, with a 


round thorax, common in rocky places, has two ferru-, 


gineous ſpots, &c. 

The male and female diſſer greatly in this ſpecies of in- 
ſet. The male has wings, and is a ſmall fly; the fe- 
male has no wings, but is a large crawling. worm. 

The body of the male is oblong, and ſomewhat flatted; 
the wings are ſhorter than the body; the head is broad, 
dun, and flat; the eyes are large and black. This has 
no light iſſuing from it, and is not commonly ſuppoſed 
to be at all of kin to the g/aw-worm. 

The female is what we expreſly call by this name: this 
is a very flow-paced animal, without wings, and ſome- 
what reſembling a caterpillar z the head is ſmall, flat, 
hard, and black, and ſharp towards the mouth; it has 
ſhort antennz, and ſx moderately long legs; the body 
is flat, and is compoled of twelve rings, whereas the 


body of the male conſiſts only of five; it is of a duſky 


colour, with a ſtreak of white down the back. It is 
often feen in the day-time, but is not known except in 
the dark: at which time it is eably diſtiuguithed by the 
glowing-light, or lambent flame, that is feen near the 
tail, ifluing from the under part of the body. 

The common glow-worm is frequently met with under 
our hedges, and, if carefully taken up, may be kept 
alive many days on frcth turfs of graisz all which time 
it will continne to thine in the dark. 

The light of this little inſect is ſo ſtrong, that it will ſhew 
itſelf through ſeveral ſubſtances, in which the creature 
may be put up; a thin pill-box caſily ſhews it through, 
and even though lined with paper, the light is not im- 
peded in its paſſage by both. Ihe creature is {Yuygiſh, 
and appears dead in the day-time, and its light is not di- 
ſtinguiſhable, even if carried into a darkened room, un- 
lefs the creature be turned upon its back, and diſturbed, 
ſo as to be put in motion, and then it is but very faint : 
after ſun-ſet the light begins to return, and with it the 
life and motion of the animal, The motion and light of 


this creature ſeem, in ſome mealute, to depend upon 
one another 3; it neyer ſhines but when its body is in 
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ſome ſort of motion; and when it ſhines moſt 
is extended to one third more than its length j 
time In the time of brighteſt ſhining, it 
on a ſudden turn its body about, and the 
be larger than the head of a pin; and, on 
ſhe will chen immediately extend herſelf, and the . 
will become aslarge aud bright as ever. Phil. Tranf Nee 
The whole inſect is uſed in medicine, and recon... * 
by ſome againit the ſtone. Cardan aſeribes an e Ae 
virtue to It. odyne 
to Ww-uem, frying, cicindela tolans, In the wa 
months of the year, this creature is ſometimes can, 
our houſrs flying to the flame of a cand] 
examined in the dark, it is found luminous at theſe 1; 
though perhaps lets, or not at all ſo, at others 1 4 8 
may be a reaſon of its not being known, tough Be __ 
in the fields: and to this it may be owing, that — 
who have deſcribed it have thought it 8 e. 
England. See Tab. of Microſc:pical Object 505 2 
Without wings it is frequently enough found in * 7 
the common glow-worm, and then always thines wb 
drovand has very well deſcribed the cicindela poly _ 
ſays, that it lays eggs which hatch into ſmall Bhs ag 
and that theſe after a time becomes flies, by the u 
of change which happens to caterpillars and 8 
tiles which become butterflies, and other ſpecies 
winged inſets. Mouftet, and Thomas Bartholine b h 
deſcribe the animal much as Aldrovand has dane Tha 


they allow only the male to have wings I 
liger contradicts this, and ſays, that he has caught hem 
both winged in the act of generation : this * Nin 
proof that both ſexes are winged ; yet it has not _ 

pened that both ſexes have been acknowledged s b 

even by thole who have quoted this paſſage. And Mr 

Waller, who gives an account of them in the PX 

phical Tranſattions, obſerved them in the ſame Cents 

in the act of copulation both winged, and with 1 
difference between them but that the female v 
larger of the two, which is the caſe in regard to uad 
inſets. Julius Scalig. Exerc. 191. Phil. Tranſ. No :6- 
p. 841. BE 
The male and female in this winged ſtate both ſhine in 
kot weather, and their light is fo vivid as to be eaſily cen 
even while there is a candle in the room ; the vibrations 
of it are irregular, and its colour greenith. The lum;- 
nous parts are two Imall ſpecks under the tail at the end 
and the light continues in thele ſome time after the tail 
is cut of, but then gradually goes out. | 
The parts of inſects continug alive in ſome degree for a 
conſiderable time after they are cut ot, and probably the 
light in the tail of this animal continues juſt as lous as 
that ſort of life remains in it. Mouſſet, cap. 15. : 
The uſe of this light ſeems to be to ditect the animal in 
its courſe, and in the taking of its prey, and to this yur- 
poſe it is admirably placed. The tail is cahly bent under 
the belly, and then throws the light full upon any objeck 
about, or under the head of the animal, and the eyes 
are placed not on the upper part, but on the under nde 
of the head; ſo that they have all the advantages of ity 
while the light in this part is not offenſive to the eyes, 
as it naturally would have been if carried before the 
head. The creature can, upon occaſion, cover this liglit 
lo as not to be known, or purſued by it, by its cuemics. 
Thomas Barthol. De Luce Anim. lib. ii. cap. 12. 
This inſect is of the beetle kind, of a brown and duſky 
colour. It has hard caſe or thell wings, as the other 
beetles have, and when theſe ate expanded, there ap— 
pear a pair of very large membranous ones ; its head 1s 
covered with a ſort of thield or broad-brimmed hat: un— 
der this hat are placed the eyes, Which arc black and 
large, and are moveable, ſo that the creature can, upon 
occation, thrult them forward: it has two hairy antennen, 
and its legs are like thoſe of the common ity, hard, ſhehy, 
and hairy. Its cycs afford an elegant object for the mi- 
crolcope, being compoſed of an infinite number of leales, 
as thoſe of the libellz and other inlects. Aldrovand- 
De Inſect. lib. i. cap. 8. 

GLUE, GLuTEx, a viſcid, tenacious matter, ſerving as 
a cement to bind or connect divers things together. 
There are divers kinds of g/ves made uſe of in the divers 
arts ; as the common glue, g/2ve glue, parchment glue : but 
are two laſt are more properly called $1ZE. 

The common or /irong GLUE is a commodity uſed by nu— 
merous kinds of artilicersz as joiners, cabinct-makers, 
caſe- makers, hatters, book binders, &. aud the contump- 
tion thereof is very couliderable. Ihe bel is that male 
in England, in ſquare pieces, of a ruddy brown colour: 
Flanders glue is held the next after the Englith, 

Glue is made of the ikins oi all kinds of beaſts; as oeh, 
cows, calves, ſheep, &c. The older the beall is, the 
beiter is the glu? that is made of its hide, Indeed, 16115 
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of being applied to better purpoſe: but they | low the great trochantet. See Tab. Anat: Aol.) fg. 1. 


capable 


: r ſcraps thereof; | 
of the ſhavings, parings, 0 h | 
—_ they make it of the feet, finews, nerves, GLUTAus medius, or th 
anc 


be whole ſkins is the beſt ; and that of ſinews 


n. gl. fig. O. n. 33. | | | 
e middle one, called Miner, or leſs; 
ariſes from the ſpine of the ilium, under the former, 
>| and is inſerted into the ſuperior and external part of the 


Sc. the worlt: and hence, chiefly, ariſes the difference | great trochanter. See Tab. Anat. (My: Hg. 1. n. 50. 
b. 


of glues and the advantage of Engliſh and Flemiſh ge 
, 


g. method of making. To make glue of parings, they 

LL es them two or three days in water; then walh-| of 

— him well out, they boil them to the conliſtence of | is inſerted at the ſuperior 
ing 


| fig. 2. n. 33. fig. G. n. 32. fig. 7. n. 23. | 
GLUTZA£Us, minimus, or leaſt, ariſes from the lower part 
of the external ſide of the ilium, under the ſormer, and 


part of the great trochanter. 


a thick jelly 3 this done, they paſs the jelly, while yet | See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fi. 7. u. 21. 


hot, through oſier baſkets, to ſeparate from it any im- 
des! and, in order to purify it ſtill farcher, they 


GLUTINATIVE, AcGLUTINATivE,or CONGLUTINAS 
TiVE, in Medicine and Pharmacy. See ConcLUTINA® 


Ft it reſt ſome time. When the ordures, or foreign| Tlox, and AGGLUTINATION. 
e 


matters, are precipitated to the bottom of the vellcl, 
bl 


they melt and boil it a ſecond time. 


GLUTTA, a name given by ſome authors to the gutta 
gamba or GAMBOGE, 


This done, they pour it into flat frames, or moulds; GLUTTON of Buffon, in Zoobesy, is the MUSTELA gl 


hence it is taken out, when pretty hard and ſolid, and 
then cut into ſquare pieces or cakes. Nothing now re- 
mains but to dry it in the wind, on a ſort of coarſe net, 


and afterwards to ſtring it to finiſh the drying. 


The glue made of feet, finews, &c. is managed after the 
ſame manner, with this only difference, that they bone 


und ſcour the ſcet, and do not lay them to ſteep. 


The beſt glue is that which is oldeſt : the ſuteſt teſt of 
its goodneſs is, to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days 
in water; if it ſwell conſiderably without melting. and, 
when taken out, reſume its former dryneſs, it is excellent. 


G1,ur, bees, dee WAX. 


Gror, fiſh, is a lot of glue made of the nervous and mu- 
933 122 E 
cilaginous parts of a large fiſh, found chiefly in the 


Ruſſian ſeas. 


: 7 : ſemblance to that 
Theſe parts being boiled, bear a near reſembl; 

viſcid — found on the ſkins of cod-filh, When -ngth 
boiled to the conſiſteuce of a jelly, they ſpread it on a | eight inches 
leaf of paper, and form it into cakes; in which itate it 


is ſent to us. 


Fi/s-glue is of a, conſiderable uſe in medicine, and divers 
other arts ; where it is better known under the name of 


1/inz/a/s and ICHTH YOCOLLA, 


A lirong and fine glue may be prepared with iſinglaſs and 
ſoirit of wine thus: ſteep the iſinglaſs for twenty-four 
hours in ſpirit of wine or common brandy, When the 
menſtruum has opened and mollified the iſinglaſs, they 
mult be gently boiled together, and kept ſtirring till 
they appear well mixed, and till a drop thereof, ſuf- 
fered to cool, preſentiy turns to a ſtrong jelly. Then 
{train it, while hot, through a clean linen cloth, into a' 
veſſel to be kept cloſe ſtopped. A gentle heat ſufhces 1 
diſolve this glue into 2 tranſparent and almoſt colourleſs 
f1vid, but very ſtrong 3 ſo that pieces of wood, glued to- 
gether with it, will ſeparate elſewhere than in the parts 


joined. Boyle's Works, abridg. vol 1. p. 130. 


A strong compound g/ue may be made by infuſing a mix- 
ture of common glue, in {mall pieces, with iſinglaſs gie, 
in as much ſpirit of wine, as will cover them, for about 
twenty-four hours : then melt the whole together, and 
add as much powdercd chalk as will make it an opakc 


white. 
A ſtrong glue, that will reſiſt moiſture, may be obtained 


by diflolving gum fandarac and maltic, of each two 
ounces, in a pint of ſpirit of wine, and adding about an 
ounce ot clear turpentine: then take equal parts of 
iinglaſs and parchment gie, and having pounded them 
into (mall picces, pour the ſolution of the gums upon 
them, and melt the mixture in a covered veſſel, with a 
heat leſs than that of boiling water: then {train the ge 
through a courſe linen cloth, and putting it again over 


the fire, add about an ounce of powdered glaſs. 


Or, a ſtrong glue, that will reſiſt water, may be made by 
adding half a pouud of common ifinglaſs g/ve to two] cauſe it devours thoſe animals. 
quarts of ſximmed milk, and evaporating the mixture 


to a due conſiſtence. 


A glue, that will hold againſt fire and water, may be] in their bodies, or tear out their eyes. 
made by mixing a handful of quick-lime with four ounces | eager alter the iſatis or white fox. 


of linſeed oil, boiling them to a good thickneſs, and 
[preading the mixture on tin plates in the ſhade : it will 
thus become excecding hard, but will ealily be diſſolved 
over a tire, and be fit for uſe. See CAXMENT. 
CLUNMY, gluma, among Botaniſis, a ſpecics of cup, con- 
liſting of two or three membranous val.es, which are 
often pellucid at the edges. This kind of cup belongs 
to e graſſes. See Grass, 
GLU k. among Fuceners, the fliray ſubſtance that lies in a 
hawk's paunch. | 
GLUP/US, in fAzatcmy, is a name common to three 
muſcles, whoſe oflice it is to extend the thigh, The tirit, 
G1UTA!sS major, or the greater, ariſes lemi-circulariy 
from the os coccygis, the ſpines of the ſacrum, the ſpine 
ol the iſium, and a ſtrong ligament which ruus between 
the ſacrum and tubercle ot the iſchium; and deſcending 
ls inlerted into the linea aſpera, four tingets breadth be- 
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of Linnzus, and mentioned by authors under the names 
of wolverene, carcajou; quick-hatch, &. Mr. Pennant 
has deſcribed this animal as a ſpecirs of BEAR, with a 
black ſharp-pointed vilage; ihort rounded ears, almoſt 
hid in the hair; hairs on the had, back, and belly, 
reddiſh, with black tips; | hdes of a vellowiſh brown, 
which paſſes in the form of a band qver the hind-part 
of the back, above the tail; a white ſpot on the throat; 
a white mark, like a creſcent, on the bteaſt; ſtrong and 
ſhort legs of a deep black; {ive tors on each foot, not 
deeply divided, though Mr. Edwards onlv obſerved four 
on the fore-feet of the animal which he ceicribes ; the 
bottom of the feet covered thickly with heir; claws 
ſtrong and ſharp, and white at their ends ; tail clothed 
with long coarle hairs, thoſe at the baſe reddiſh and at 
the end black, ſome of which are fix inches long. The 
length of this animal from the noſe to the tail is twenty- 

The whole body is covered with long and 
thick hair, which varies in colour according to the ſeaſon. 
M. Buffon has deſcribed this animal (fee Tab. II. Pua- 
drupeds, NY 16.) has two feet two inches in length, from 
the tip of the noſe to the root of the tail zIthe ſate; as 
far as the eye-brows, is black; the eyes are ſmall and 
black; from the eye-brows to the ears the hair is black 
mixed with brown; the ears are ſhort, or about an inch 
long; the hair under the lower jaw and between the 
fore- feet is ſpotted with white z the ſore-legs are eleven 
inches long, and the hind-legs twelve inches; the tail is 
cight inches, and the hair of the tail four inches : the 
four legs, the tail, and the back, and the lower part of 
the belly, are black; from the thoulders to the root of 
the tail the hair is reddiſh ; on the fades it is ſoft, thing 
and white: the tore-fcet, to the extremity of the claws, 
are 3z inches in length, and 23 inches in breadth ; they 


being 1x inch long: the hind feet ate 4* inches long, and 
22 broad: the upper jaw has fix cutting teeth, one on 
each tide being ſumewhat thicker than the reſt ; two large 
teeth, ſeven lines long, a little bent, and five grinders, 
two of which are conliderably larger than the others : 
in the lower jaw there are hve grinders, one of which 
is very large; two large teeth that are a little bent, and, 
{ix (mall ones: about the throat and under the eyes ther: 
is a little hair, which is about two inches in length. 

This animal is found in the northern parts of Europe 
and Aſia, and in Hudſon's Bay, and Canada. It has been 
repreſented as a very voracious and cruel animal, whence 
its name g/utton : it has been ſaid, that it feeds to ſuch a 
degree, as to be obliged to diſcharge its load by preſſing 
between two trees; though MI. Buffon apprehends that 
the relations of voyagers have been exaggerated. It is 
very flow in its motion, aud, therefore, takes its prey 
by ſurprize. In America it is called the beaver-eater, be- 
It will often lurk on 
trees, and fall on quadrupeds that paſs under it, and 
falien to animals of a very large tize, and will eat a hole 


—_— 


It is particularly 
In its wild ſtate it is 
very fierce, but capable of being tamed, It burrows un- 
der ground, The ſkin of the glatten is much valued in 
Siberia and Kamtſchatka, and the ſur is greatly eſteemed 
in Europe: that of the north of Europe and Afia is much 
liner and of a more glolly black than that of the Ame— 
rican kind. See Pennants Britith Zoology, p 195, Kc. 
Buffon's Hiſt. Nat. tom. xxvii. p. 70. edit. 1706, and 
Supplement, tom. vi. p. 67, &c. edit. 1777. 

GUY COPICROS, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the ſolanum lignoſum, or dulcamata. 
GLYCYCALAMUS, a word uſed livgly as the name of 4 

vegetable ſubſtance by ſome of the Greek writers; but 
by the molt ancient it is only uſed as an epithet for a 
peculiar kind of lotus. This Lotvs giycycalamus is A 


name given by Myreptus and others to the caika fiſtula 
but by other of the ancients it icems to have been made 
the name of the ſugar-cane. 
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GLYCINE, Carolina Xidney bean tree, or Knobbed-raoted 
Liquorice Vetch, in Retaꝝ, a genus of the diadelphia de- 
candria claſs: the characters are, that the empalement 
of the flower is of one leaf, divided into two lips at the 
top, the upper lip being obtuſe and indented, and the 
lower lip longer, trifid, and acute; the flower is of the 
butterfly kind; the ſtandard is heart-ſhaped, deflexed 
on the ſides, gibbous on the back, and indented at the 
point; the wings are ſmall, oblong, and oval towards 
their end, and bend backward: the krel is narrow, fickle- 
ſhaped, turning upward with its point to the ſtandard, 
where it is broadeſt ; it has ten ſtamina, nine of which 
are joined in one body, and the other ſtands ſingle, ter- 
minated by ſingle ſummits; in the centre is ſituated an 
oblong germen, ſupporting a ſpiral cylindrical ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma: the germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong pod with two cells, incloſing kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds, Miller enumerates five ſpecies, and Lin- 
neus ten. 

GLYCONIAN, Gr.yconivs, in the Greek and Latin 

oetry. 
A Gente verſe is that conſiſting of two feet and a ſyl- 
lable; at leaſt this is Scaliger's opinion: who adds, that 
the Giyc:nian verſe was alſo called the Euripidean verle. 
See VERSE. 
Others bold, that the Glycontan verſe conbſted of three 
feet, a ſpondee and two daQtyls; or rather a ſpondee, 
choriambus, and an iambus or a pyrrhic : which opinion 
is the moſt followed, 
Sic te diva potens Cypri is a Glyconian verſe. 

GLYCYRRHIZA, in Botany, and Medicine, liquorice. See 
[:QUORICE. 

GLYVPHE, or Gris, in Sculpture and Architecture, a 
general name for a cavity or canal, whether round, or 
terminating in an angle; uſed as an ornament in any 

art. 
The Greek word is n, which literally ſignifies grav; 
ine, mtching. 
Fave; is properly a nitch or indenture made in graving - 
or, more properly, it is the notch in the end of an ar- 
row, in which the ſtring goes. 

GLYSTER. See CLYSTER. 

 GMELINA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia ang: 
ſpermia claſs : the calyx of which is quadridented ; the 
corolla campanulated and divided into four ſegments ; 
two of the antherz are bipartite, and two ſimple; and 
the fruit is a drupe incloſed in a bilocular nut or kernel. 

GNAPHALIUM. See CUDWEED. 

GNAPHEUS, in /[chthyology, a name given by Athenzus, 
and other of the Greek writers to the TENCH. 

GNAT, cue, a genus of the order of diptera, or two- 
winged inſets, whoſe mouth is furniſhed with briſtly 
ſtings included in a flexile ſheath. 

There is no ſpecies of inſect that we have fo much rea- 
ſon to diſlike in regard to the injury it does us as the 
nat. Others indeed give us more pain with their ſtings, 
| nx it is but by accident that we are ſtruck by them; the 
guats thirſt for our blood, and follow us about in whole 
companies for it. There are many marſhy places where 
the legs and arms are all the ſummer ſwelled to an enor- 
mous ſize by the repeating bitings of theſe inſects, and 
in many other countries they are much more troubleſome 
than with us. 
But as troubleſome enemies as theſe little creatures are 
to us, there is that about them which is extremely worthy 
our admiration ; nor can we indeed fail greatly to ad- 
mire even the very inſtrument of the miſchief they do. 
They have beſide this many very obſervable particulars 
in the courſe of their lives. 
All the naturaliſts of late you have applied the micro- 
ſcope to the examination of the parts of this little animal, 
and Swammerdam, Hook, Bonanni, Lewenhoeck, &c_- 
have given very good accounts, and very valuable draw 
ings of the creature. 
There is a great number of very ſmall ſpecies of gnazs, 
and though ſome are conſiderably large, yet none even 
of theſe approaches to the ſize of the tipula, or father 
long legs, as commonly called. The larger tipulz are 
therefore eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the gnars ; but Swam- 
merdam, Goedart, Liſter, and others, have very often 
given us the ſmaller tipulz among the ſpecies of gnats. 
Both have long ſlender bodies, and both prominent cor- 
celets, which make them look hump-backed ; but when 
either of theſe inſects is taken into the hand it is very 
ealily known, the gnat having a very long trunk, and the 
tipula no trunk at all. | 
There is a prodigious number of ſpecies of the gnat kind, 
taking in the ſmaller ones. Dr. Derham obſerved near 
forty different ſpecies about Upminſter in Efſex : but of 
thoſe of a ſize to be remarked with eaſe, and without 
the help of glaſſes, there are three principal kinds : the 
one has its body vo with white and black; this 
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is the larger kind, and its corcelet is ſtreaked 
or deep brown, and white lines or gre 
have. brown eyes: another is ſmaller tha 
and has a plain brown body, the colour o 
and that of the eyes is the ſame as in the lar er 
ſpecies: the third kind is the ſmalleſt of the thre Is 
the moſt common, has its corcelet reddiſh, or of y "ap 
reddiſh yellow, and the body whitiſh, and on the _ 
park < the belly Ry ring has one ſingle brown ſpoe. 
the reſt is grey: the eyes of this ſpecic i 
pleaſant 145 : nnn, 
All the gnats have a long cylindric bod 
eight rings; their An, iz ſhort but large, 1 pans a 
tion to the ſize of the fly, and to this are fixed th 2 
legs which are hairy, with ſix joints to each, and a be 
end two little claws, the wings, and th 'b = 
, e balancer: - 
four ſtigmata are alſs found here, as is the caſe in other 
flies: the two firſt of theſe are placed near the head * 
have been miſlaken for ears. | ES 
The antennz of guats are extremely worth obſervatio 
and differ much from one another. Some of them — 
elegantly feathered; theſe belong to the males cf ben 
ſpecies, for the antenne of the females are not ſo "ew 
tiful. The bruſh-horned or male gnat has two pair FE 
of which is ſurrounded, at ſmall diſtances, with logs 
hairs, iſſuing out circularly, each circle leffening 28 by 
approaches the extremity of the antenne: the other pat, 
are longer and much thicker, and hairy from end to * 
In the great bellied or female gnat, the firſt pair of Py 
tennz, though of the ſame figure as the male's, has hairs 
not near ſo long, and the ſecond pair is ſhorter than th. 
firſt by at leaſt three parts in four. Reaumur, Hitt, In 
vol. iv. p. 574, &c. Baker's Microſ. 1743. p. 203, Kc. 
For the trunk and wings of the guat, ſee IR UN and 
WIx Gs. 

GNaTs, eggs of, See Eccs, 

For the eyes of GnaTs, ſee Eyes of Flies, 

GxaT-worm, in Natural Hi/?ory, a ſmall water inſeQ, pro. 
duced of a gnat, and which is, after its ſeveral changes 
transformed into a gnat again. hs 
From the eggs, depoſited by the gnat on the ſurface of 
the water, proceed a number of minute worms, which 
lnking to the bottom of the water, form for themſclics 
coverings of fine ſand or earth, cemented together with 
a fort of glue, but open at both ends, that they may 
come out and enter as occaſion requires. 
Theſe worms do not frequent rivers; but ditches, ponds, 
and other ſtanding waters, afford them in vaſt abundance, 
from the middle of May till toward the beginning of 
winter. This is the reaſon why watery and marſhy places 
are found moſt to abound with gnats, and why the wet 
ſummers are found to produce the greateſt numbers of 
them; becauſe in dry ſeaſons, the ponds and ditches, 
where they are to paſs their . are dried up, 
and the worms killed. Theſe are creatures, however, 
that one need not go far to ſeek, ſince a veſſel of water, 
expoſed in any open place in the ſummer months, will 
not fail to afford plenty of theſe worms in a little time. 
Before theſe worms are arrived at their full growth, 
though they are then but ſmall, they are eaſily found, 
becauſe they are under a neceſſity of coming frequent!y 
to the top of the water, by having occaſion for frequeiit 
reſpiration ; and to do this, they are obliged to keep tlie 
end of a ſmall pipe they are furniſhed with, from the lal: 
ring of their body, above water. The end of this pipe 
is hollow and indented, and forms a ſort of funnel on 
the ſurface of the water: it is of the length of about 
three rings of the body, and is ſomewhat thicker at its 
inſertion than its extremity, 5 8 
As there is a vaſt number of ſpecies of gnats, there 12 
no leſs of the worms from whence they are produced; 
and to this s in a great meaſure owing the variety in the 
figures given of the worms by the authors who have 
treated of them; which may alfo be not a little added to 
by the particular views in which thoſe draughts have been 
taken. Notwithſtanding all the variations of theſe h. 
gures, the general form of the animal is, however, tlie 
ſame in all, and the ſpecies cannot but be known from 
any of them. While the worm is young, the body 1 
whitiſh or greeniſh; but when it is at its full growth, 
and draws near the time of its changes, it becomes 
greyiſh. The great tranſparence of the body of this 
worm gives a fine view of what paſſes within it; it 15 
any time eaſy to ſee into the motion of the inteſtines, by 
which the food is puſhed on towards the anus.“ The 
two principal tracheæ are alſo ſeen very diſtinctly 18 tis 
creature ; they are two white tubes placed in 3 parallel 
direCtion one to another, and run Torn the fuſt ring to 


with black 


viſh ones; theſe 


n this ſpecies 
f the corcelet, 


the tube of reſpiration. 3 
The great worm ſeveral times changes its Kin in the 


courſe of its life. After three chauges of this kind, 
which uſually happen in the ſpace of three weeks, or 
| chercabouts 
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reste ut, it undergoes a fourth, where the old ein is 
„ er thrown off as in the reſt, but the animal now 
zopeats in a new form, that of a 42 it is now 
ſhorter and rounder than before, and the body is ſo bent 
that the tail is applied to the under part of the head; 
Gs, however, is only its form in a voluntary ſtate of 
teſt, for it can yet move, and when it pleaſes extends its 
tail, and ſwims about as ſwiftly a when in its other 
3 the creatures have quitted their firſt habitations 
and the gue of worms, they reaſcend to the top of the 
water, incloſed in a kind of ſhell, with a large head and 
mouth, two black eyes, two horns, ſeveral tufts of hairs 
on different parts of the body, and a tail with a bruſh of 
Mir at the end of it, which, being ſmeared over with 
an oily fluid, ſerves to keep them above water their 
heads being ſometimes lifted in the air, and ſometimes 
plunged into the water, while the tail ſlides along the 
furſace: ad when the oil on the tail begins to dry, they 
thed from their mouth a freth ſupply; which renders it 
canab'e of ſteering where they pleaſe, without being 
wetted and damaged by the water. : : 

All the parts of the future gnat may be ſeen in this nymph; 
the ſkin of it is extremely thin and tranſparent, yet ſuf- 
ficiently tough and firm for the uſe it is intended for. 
It is uncertain how long exactly the animal lives in this 
nymph ſtate; but after the time 1s accompliſhed, its 
change into a guat is very quick, and is attended with 
great danger to the animal, ſince multitudes are drowned 
in the act of getting out and ſpringing into the air. 
Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. Baker's Micro. 1743. p- 


88. ; 

GNETUM, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia monadelphia 
claſs, with male and female flowers on the ſame plant, 
neither of which have any corolla ; the amentum in both 
is ſcaly ; the filament of the male is ſingle, with double 
anthere; the ſtyle of the female is furniſhed with a 
trifid ſtigma : the fruit is a monoſpermous drupe. ; 

GNIDIA, in Botany, a genus of the effandria monogyna 
claſs; the calyx of which is infundibuliform, and divided 
into four ſegments; the flower conſiſts of four petals, 
inſerted into the calyx; the fruit is in the ſhape of a 
berry, containing a ſingle ſeed. 

GNOMES, Gnomi, a name which the Cabaliſts give to 
certain inviſible people, whom they ſuppoſe to inhabit 
the inner parts of the earth, aud to ßill it to the centre. 
They are repreſented, as very ſmall of ſtature, tractable, 
and friendly to men; and are made the guardians ef 
mines, quarries, hidden treaſures, &c. Vigenere calls 
them Gnomons: the females of this ſpecies are called 
Gnomides. 

Vigneul de Marville, in his Melange de Hiſtoire & de 
Literature, tome i p. 100. gives a relation of a confe- 
rence with a philoſopher of this claſs, who held, that an 
infinity of ſpirits inhabited each of the four elements, 
fire, air, water, and earth, under the denomination of 
Salumanders, Sylphs, Oudins, and Gnomes; that the Gnomes 
are employed in working or actuating the machines of 
brutes upon earth. 

He added, that ſome philoſophers of that ſect held that 
thefe ſpirits were of two ſexes, for the two ſexes of beaſts 
or moving machines ; that they were more or leſs perfect 
as the brutes were; and that there was an infinite num- 
ber of exceedingly ſmall ones, to actuate the infinite 
number of infects and animalcula, both thoſe that are 
viſible, and thoſe which are too ſmall to come under o ur 
ſenſes; that all theſe ſpirits, in general, govern their re- 
ſpective machines according to the diſpoſition of the 
parts or organs, the humours, temperaments, &c. thar 
they do not lay old of all machines indifferently, but of 
thoſe ſuited to their own character, element, &c. that 
a haughty one, for inſtance, ſeizes a Spaniſh gennet ; a 
cruel one a tyger, &c. 

GNOME, Tywpn, or chria, is alſo uſed ſor a ſhort, pithy, 
and ſententious obſervation, reſlection, or the like, which 
is worthy to be treaſured up and remembered. 
ouch is that of Juvenal, Orandum e, ut /it mens ſana in 
corprre ſano. The writers of rhetoric diſtinguiſh ſeveral 
kinds of gnemes, according as they turn on words, on 
actions, or both; denominating them verbal, ative, and 

mixed gnomes or chriæ. See APOPHTHEG Ms 

GNOMON, in Dialling, is the ſtyle, pin, or cock of a 
dial, the ſhadow whereof pointeth out the hours. 

The word is Greek yvouu, which literally imports ſome- 

what that makes a thing known; becauſe the ſtyle or 

Pin indicates or makes the hour, &c. known. 

© gnomon of every dial is ſuppoſed to repreſent the 

1s of the world; and therefore the two ends or extre- 

mities thereof mult directly anſwer to the north and ſouth 

Poles, See DAI. and DtatLinG. 

ono, in Geometry, If a parallelogram be divided into 

tour leſſer ones, by two lines interſeing each other, 


AX! 


G N O 
and one of theſe parallelograms be retrenched or taken 
away, the other three will make a gnomon, ordinarity 
called a ſquare. 
Or, a gnomon, in a parallelogram, may be ſaid to be 4 
figure formed of the two complements, together with 
either of the parallelograms about the diameter. 'Lhus, 


in the parallelogram AC, Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 47. the 
gnomon is M + x4+24N; or M+N+X+Z., 


GxoOMON, in A/tronomy, denotes an inſtrument or appara- 


tus for meaſuring the meridian, altitudes, and declina- 
tions of the ſun and ſtars, 

Thoſe converſant in obſervations preſer the gnamon by 
ſome called the aſtronomical gnomen, to the ſmaller quad- 
rants, both as more accurate, eaſier made, and more 
eaſily applied. 

Accordingly, both ancients and moderns have made uſe 
of gnomons, or upright pillars of a known height, erect- 
ed.on a level pavement, for making their more conſi- 
derable obſervations. 

The moſt ancient obſervation of this kind extant, is 
that made by Pytheas, in the time of Alexander the 
Great, at Marſeilles, where he found the height of the 
gnomon was to the meridian ſhadow, at the ſummer ſol- 
itice, at 213+ to 600; juſt the ſame as Gaſſendus ſound 
it to be, by an obſervation made, at the ſame place, al- 
moſt two thouſand years after, viz. in the year 1636. 
Ricciol. Almag. vol. i. lib. iii. cap. 14. 

Ulugh Beigh, king of Parthia, &c. uſed a gn2mon in the 
year 1437, which was one hundred and eighty Roman 
feet high: that erected by Ignatius Dante, in the church 
of St. Petronius, at Bologna, in the year 1576, was 
ſixty-ſeven ſeet high: M Caſſini ereQted another twenty 
feet high, in the ſame church, in the year 1665. 

The Egyptian oBer 18Ks were alſo uſed as gnemens; and 
we may add, that the Spaniards in their conqueſt of 
Peru, found pillars of curious and coſtly workmanſkip 
ſet up in ſeveral places, by the meridian ſhadows of 
which their amautas or philoſophers had, by long expe- 
rience and repeated obſervations, learned to determine 
the times of the equinoxes; which ſeaſons of the year 
were celebrated with great feſtivity and rich offerings, in 
honour of the Sun. Garcillaſſo de la Vega Hiſt. Peru. 
lib. it. cap. 22 See MERIDIAN line. 


To ere? an aſironemical GROMON, and obſerve the meridian 


altitude of the ſun ly the ſame. Erect a perpendiculac 
ſtyle, of a conſiderable height, on the meridian line; 
note the point where the ſhadow of the gnemen terminates 
when projected along the meridian line; meaſure the 
diſtance of that extreme from the gnomon, i. e. the length 
of the ſhadow : thus having the height of the gnomon, 
and the length of the ſhadow, the meridian altitude of 
the ſun is eaſily found. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. 18 (Tab. Optics, fig. 13.) the gnomon, 
and 'T'V the length of the ſhadow. Here, in the right- 
angled triangle STV, having the two ſides TV and 18, 
the angle V, which is the quantity of the ſun's altitude, 
is found out by this analogy : as the length of the ſhadow 
TV: is to the altitude of the gmomon TS:: ſo is the 
whole ſine or radius to the tangent of the ſun's altitude 
above the horizon. 

The following example will ſerve to illuſtrate this pro- 
poſition : Pliny tells us, Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 72. that 
at Rome, at the equinoxes, the ſhadow is to the gnomon as 
8 to 9: ſuppoſe, then, the gnomon TS to be go feet, and 
the ſhadow TV 80 ſeet, and we (hall have the angle V 
equal to 48? 22', which is the height of the equator at 
Rome, and the elevation of the pole there is 41* 38“. 
Ricciolus takes notice of the following defects in the 
obſervations of the ſun's height, made with the gnome: 
by the ancients, and ſome of the moderns: they did 
not reckon the ſun's parallax, which makes his apparent 
altitude leſs, by the quantity of the parallax, than it would 
be, if the gnomon were placed at the centre of the earth ; 
they did not conſider re fraction, by which the apparent 
height of the ſun is a little increaſed ; and they made 
their calculations from the length of the ſhadow, as if 
it were terminated by a ray coming from the centre of 
the ſun's diſk, whereas the ſhadow is really terminated 
by a ray coming from the upper edge of the ſun's ditk ; 
ſo that, inſtead of the height of the centre of the ſun, 
their calculations gave the height of the upper edge of 
his diſk: and, therefore, to the altitude of the ſun und 
by the gnomon, the ſun's parallax muſt be added, and 
from the ſum, the ſun's ſemi-diameter and retraction, 
which is different in different altitudes, mult be ſubtrat- 
ed: conſequently, the height of the equator at Rome, 
corrected, will be 48* 4” 13”, the complement of which, 
or 41? 55" 47”, is the elevation of the pole. Riecciol. 
Geogr. ref. lib. vii. cap. 4. 

The preceding problem may be reſolved more accurately 
thus: make a circular perforation in a. braſs plate, 10 
tranſmit enough of the ſun's rays to exhibit his image on 


the 


GNOMONIC column. 


NOS TICS, ancient heretics, famous from the firſt riſe 
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the floor; fix it parallel to the horizon in a high place, | 
proper for obſervation ; then let fall a line and plummet. 


wherewith to meaſure the height of the perforation from 
the floor Take care the floor be perfectiy level and ex- 
actly horizontal, and let it be whutened over, to exhibir 
the ſun more diſtinctly. Draw a meriian line thereon, 
paſſing through the foot or centre of the gnomn, 1 e. 
through the point the plummet points out: note the ex- 
treme points of the ſun s diameter on the meridian line 
K and I, and from each ſubtract a right line equal to the 
ſemi-diameter of the aperture; viz. KH {Tab. Aſtron. 
fig. 57.) on one fide, and LI on the other. Then will 
L be the image of the ſun's diameter, which, biſeCted 
in B, gives the point on which the rays fall from the 
centre of the ſun. 
Now having given the right line AB, aud the altitude 
of the gnomon, with the angle A, which is right, the 
angle ABG, or the apparent altitude of the ſun's centre, 
is eaſily found for, aſſuming one of the given ſides AB 
for radius, AG will be the tangent of the oppoſite angle 
B. Then ſay, as one leg, AB : is to the other AG: : 
ſo is the whole ſine : to the tangent of the angle B. 
See COLUMN 
GxomoNic polyhedron. See POLYHEDRON, 
GxoMonic, or GNOMONICAL project:on, that which re- 
preſents the circles of a hemiſphere, upon a plane touch- 
ing it in the vertex, by lines or rays from the centre of 
the hemiſphere to all the points of the circles to be pro- 
jected. 
In this projection, all the great circles of the ſphere are 
projected into right lines. Any lefler circle parallel to 
the p.ane of projection is projected into a circle. And 
any leſſer circle not parallel to the plane of projection, 
is projected into a conic ſection. 
The gromonic prafectian is alſo called the horologiogrophic 
projection, becaule it is the foundation of DIALLING. 
In other reſpects it is not much uſed, becauſe the circles 


of the ſphere are projeaed into conic ſections, which | 


are difficult to deſcribe. However this projection has its 
conveniences in the ſolution of ſome problems of the 
ſphere, on account of the great circles being all projected 
into right lines. 
Mr. Emerlion, known by an ingenious treatiſe upon 
Fluxions, and a variety ot other publications, has given 
the theory and practice of the gnamonic projetiion, in his 
Treatiſe on the Projection of the Sphere, Loud. 1749, $vo. 
GNOMONICA, Fruucxn, or GNOMONICS, the art of 
DIALLING, or of drawing ſun and moon-dials, &c. on 
any given plane. | 
It is thus called, as it hews how to find the hour of the 
day, &c. by the ſhadow of a gnomon or ſtyle. 
GNOSIMACHI, an ancient ſect in religion, whoſe diſtin- 
uiſhing character was, that they were proſeſſed enemies 
of all ſtudied knowlege in divinity. 
The word is yr@oway &, q. d. an enemy of wiſdom or 
knowledge, 
Damaſcenus ſays, that they were perfectly averſe to all 
the gnoſes of Chriſtianity, 1. e. to all the ſcience or tech- 
nical knowledge thereof. The yheld it an uſeleſs labour 
to ſeck for gnoſes in the holy ſcriptures; and ſaid, that 
God requires nothing of men but good works; that it 
were, therefore, much better to walk with more hmpli- 
city, and not to be ſo ſolicitous about the dogmata of 
the gnoſlic life. | 


of Chriſtianity, principally in the Eaſt. 

It appears from ſeveral paſſages of the ſacred writings, 
particularly 1 John ii. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 20. and Col. ii. 8. 
that many perions were infected with the Grg/7ic hereſy 
in the firſt century; though the ſect did not render it- 
ſelf conſpicuous, either for number or reputation, before 
the time of Adrian, when ſome writers erroneouſly date 
its riſe, 

The werd is formed of the Latin gno/{jcus, and that of 
the Greek yvorix&, knowing, Of ywwoua, I know. 

"The name G12/tic was adopted by thole of this ſect, as 
if they were the only perſons who had the true knowlege 
of Chriſtianity. Accordingly, they looked on all other 
Chriſtians as ſimple, 1gnorant, and barbarous perſons, 
who explained and interpreted the ſacred writings in a 
too low, literal, and unedifying ſignification. 

At firſt, the Gneſlics were only the philoſophers and wits 
of thoſe times, who formed themſelves a peculiar ſyſtem 
of theology, agrecable to the philoſophy of Pythagotas 
and Plato; to which they accommodated all their inter- 
pretations of ſcripture, But 

GnosTics afterwards became a generical name, compre- 
bending divers ſects and parties of heretics, who role in 
the hrit centuries, and who, though they differed among 
themſelves as to ciicumſtances, yet all agreed in ſome 
common principles. They were ſuch as corrupted the 
doctrine ot the goſpel by a profane mixture of the te- 


nets of tlic ociental philoſophy, concerning the origin of 


GNO 


evil and the creation of the world, with its 4 
Such were the VALENTINIANS, SIMONIA 
CRATIANS, NiCOLAITANS, &c. 
GrxosTiICS was lomrtimes alſo more particularly attrj, 
to the ſucceſſors of the firſt Nicolaitans and Car 
in the ſecond century, upon their laying aſide the wa 
of the fi:ſt authors. Such as would be thoroush! 708 
quainted with all their doctrines, reveries, and vil 1 
may conſult St. Irenzus, Tertul ian, Clemens | 
drinus, Origen, and St. Epiphanius ; particular!y 
of theſe writers, who relates their ſentiments, 
and contutes them at the ſame time: indeed, he doi 
more expreſsiy on the Valentinians than any aber ©os 
of Cneſlics ; but he ſhews the general principles wh | 1 
all their miſtaken opinions were founded, and hi. 
thod they followed in explaining ſcripture. He ac, 1 
them with introducing into religion certain vain 1 1 ö. 
diculous genealogies, 1. e. a kind of divine ay roy 
or emanations, which had no cther foundation age 
their own wild imagination. als 
In elkect, the Gne/tics confeſſed, that theſe æons or ema- 
nations were no-where expteſely delivered in the facred 
writings; but inſiſted at the fame time, that Jeſus Chriſt 
had intimated them in parables to ſuch as could a 
ſtand him. They built their theology nat only en * 
goſpels and the epiſtles of St. Paul, but alſo on the ou 
of Moſes and the prophets. x 
Theſe laſt laws were peculiarly ferviceable to them, on 
account of the allegories and alluſions with which 1 
abound; which are capable of different interpretations, 
Though their doctrine, concerning the creation « the 
worid by one oi more inferior beings of a evil or im. 
perfect nature, led them to deny the divine authority of 
the books of the Old Teſtament, which contradicted this 
idle fiction, and filled them with an abhorrence of Moies 
and the religion he taught; alledgivg, that he was adu- 
ated by the malignant author of this world, who con- 
ſulted his own glory and authority, and not the rea! ad. 
vantage of men. Their perſuaſion that evil refided in 
matter, as its centre and ſource, mage them treat the 
body with contempt, diſcourage marriage, and reject the 
doctrine of the reſurrection of the body aid its re-union 
with the immortal ſpirit. Their notion, that malevolent 
genit preſided in nature, and occaſiongd diſeaſes and ca- 
lamitic>, wars, and deſolations, induced them to apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of magic, in or er to weaken 
the powets, or ſuſpend the influence of theſe malignant 
agents. | 
The Gne/tics confidered Jeſus Chriſt as the Son of God, 
and, conſequently, inferior to the Father, who came into 
the world forthe reſcue and happinels of miſerable mortals, 
oppreſſed by matter and evil bemgs: but they rejected our 
Lord's humanity, on the principle that every thing corpo- 
real is eflentially and intrinſically evil; and, theretore, the 
greateſt part of them denied the reality of his ſufferings, 
They ſet a great value on the beginning of the goſpel of 
St. John, where they fancied they ſaw a great deal of 
their zons or emanations under the Hod, the Life, the 
Light, &c. They divided all nature into three kinds of 
beings, viz. Hlic, or material; hic, or animal; aud 
pncumatic, or ſpiritual. 
On the like principle they alſo diſtinguiſhed three forts 
of men; material, animal, and ſpiritual. The firſt, who 
were material, and incapable of knowledge, inevitably 
periſhed, both foul and body; the third, ſuch as the 
Gn?/lics themſelves pretended to be, were all certain'y 
ſaved z the plychic, or animal, who were the middle be— 
tween the other two, were capable either ot being fad 
or damned, according to their good or evil actions, 
With regard to their moral doctrines and conduct, they 
were much divided. The greateſt part of this ſect adopt 
ed very aultere rules of lite, recommended rigorous ab- 
ſtinence, and preſcribed ſevere bodily mortiticatious 
with a view of purifying and exalting the mind. How 
ever, ſome maintained, that there was no moral ditler- 
ence in human actions; and thus, confounding right 
with wrong, they gave a looſe fein to all the pallions, 414 
alerted the innocence of following biwdly all their ue 
tions, and of living by their tumultuous dictates. They 
ſupported their opinions and practice by various anihv- 
ricies; ſome referred to fictitious and apocryphat wen 
ings of Adam, Abraham, Zoroaſter, Chrilt and bs 
apoſtles; others boaſted that they had deduced their 
ſentiments from ſecret doctrines of Chriſt, conccaled 
trom the vulgar ; others affirmed, that they ariiv'd at 
ſuperior degrees of wiſdom by an innate vigour 0! mind; 
and others afferted, that they were inſtructed in thetc 
mylterious parts of theological ſcience by Thevidar, 4 
diſciple of St. Paul, and Matthias, one of the trends 
of our Lord. The tenets of the ancient Gag/frc: were 1t- 
' vived in Spain, in the fourth century, by a leck called the 
PRisctI. LIAN Is TS. Sce Moſheint's Eccl. Hist. vol: . 
p. 107, &c edit. odtavo, 1758. 
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The appellation Gny/lic ſometimes alſo occurs * A good 
ſenſe, in the ancient eccleſiaſtical writers, 7 2 ge 
larly Clemens Alexandrinus, who, in the perſon 0 a is 
Gnoſtic, deſcribes the characters and qualities of a perfect 
Chriſtian. This point he labours in the ſeventh book of 
is Stromata, where he ſhews, that none but the Gnoſſic, 
1 learned perſon, has any true religion. He affirms, that 
wo re it poſſible for a knowledge of God to be ſeparated 
Mut eternal ſalvation, the Gnoflic would make no tcruple 
to chooſe the knowledge 3 and that if God would promiſe 
him impunity in doing of any hing he has once ſpoken 
againſt, or offer him heaven on thoſe terms, he would 
never alter a whit of his meaſures. _ 
In this ſeuſe the father uſes Gneſtics, in oppoſition to the 
heretics of tlie ſame name; alhrming that the true Cn 
tic is grown old in the ſtudy of the holy Scripture ; and 
that he preſerves the orthodox doctrine of the apoſtles, 
and of the church ; whereas the falſe Gnoſtic abandons 
all the apoltolical traditions, as imagining himſelf wiſer 
the apoilles. 
47 lengrh the name Gnoſitc, which originally was the 
moſt glorious, became infamous, by the idle opinions 
And difſolute lives of the perſons who bore it; much as, 
in the preſent age, it has fared with the name guietiſt, 
pietiſs, &. 1 

GO, in Jchthygraphy, a name given by ſome to the com- 
mon rock-lilh, or ſea-gudgeon. See GOGET. EY 

Go is ſometimes uſed, in Law, in a ſpecial ſignĩ fication, 
Thus, to ge without day, and to go to God, denote as 
much as to be diſmiſſed the court, and to be acquitted. 

COACONEZ, in Botany, the name of an American tree, 
which affords a white balſam, but little known in Eu- 
rope; it is called by ſome authors balſamum al:um, and 
by others balſamum pur ius. ; . 

GOAD, Stimulus, a ſtick armed at one end with a pointed 
iron, to prick and urge on oxen, and other cattle. 

GOAL. Sec GaoL. ä 

G0 AN, the name of a Perſian tree, of the aſhes of which 
they make a ſort of antiſpodon, or medicinal powder, ſor 
diſeaſes of the eyes. 

GOARING, on ſhip-board. The ſeamen ſay a fail is cut 
gearing, when it is cut ſloping by degrees, and is broader 
at the clew than at the car-ring, as all top-ſails and top- 

gallant-ſails are. 

GOAT, Capra, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoolozy, makes 
a diſtinct genus of animals of the order of the pecora, the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that its horns are 
hollow, turned upward, and not ſmooth, but annulated 
on their ſurface ; that it has eight cutting teeth in the 
lower jaw, and none in the upper, and that the male is 
generally bearded. This genus comprehends all the goat 
Lind, the gagella, ibex, rupicapra, &e. the characters of 
which, according to Mr. Ray, are theſe ; that it is co- 
yered wich hairs, not with wool ; that its horns are leſs 
crooked than thoſe of the ſheep, and that it has a beard 
hanging down from its chin, and is of a ſtrong ſmell. 
lt is very ſingular that this genus of animals are all able 
to run and climb about the rugged parts of mountains 
without falling, though their feet ſeem by no means con- 
wrived by nature ſor any ſuch purpoſes. Linnæus enu- 
merates twelve known ſpecies of this animal. 1. The ca- 
pra hircus, or common kind, ſufficiently known, Lin- 
neus reckons the Angora goat of Aſiatic Turkey a va- 
riety of this: the hair of this animal is of a sky fine- 
neſs and ſilvery whiteneſs, in curled locks of eight or nine 
inches in length, and forms the baſis of our fine caM- 
LETS, The hair is imported in form of thread; for 
the Turks will not ſuffer it to be exported raw, becauſe 
the ſyinning employs multitudes of poor. This variety 
is confined to a diltrict of two or three days journey in 
extent; for if they change climate, the hair grows coarſer. 
2. The capra mambrina, or Syrian goat. - This is remark- 
able for the length of its ears, which reach almolt to the 
ground, and are very like thoſe of the common hunting 
hound; the horns are black and ſhort, and are very lit- 
tle inſlected backwards; it is of the ſhape of the common 
goat, but larger; its colour that of the fox, and is a 
creature eaſily tamed, and feedson hay and other veget- 
ables, This ſpecies is very common in the Eait, and 
ſupplies the inhabitants of Aleppo with milk. 3. The 
capra depreſſa Africana, or African goat, deſcribed in the 
German Ephemerides; it is of a dulky grey colour, and 
has a bundle of ereck hairs growing on the middle of its 
head; and on each ſide, between the eyes and noe, it 
has two cavities, which contain a thick, fat, yellowith 
liquor, which afterwards congeals into a black ſubſtance, 
of a mixed ſmell between thoſe of muſk and caſtor. As 
ſoon as the matter contained in thele cavities is taken 
away, there returns more in its place, which is in like 
manner dried and hardened by the air. Theſe cavities 
have no communication with the eyes, and therefore the 


matter deſcribed here is nothing of the nature of the /a- 
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chryma ſervi, mentioned in the catalogues of the mateciq 
medica, This creature is ſigured without horris, becauſe 
band are very imall, and (carce perforate the ſin. The 
male of this ſpecies is covered with rough hair; aad ho. 
neath the chin hang two long hairy wattles; the hair of 
the female is ſmooth, its horns leſs, and it has no wat- 
les. 4 The capra reverſa, which is alſo African; with 
ſhort ſmooth horns, turning a little forwards, Linnæus 
175 that theſc two laſt ſpecies came from America; but 
. Pennant obſerves, that the goat, and every other do- 
meſtic animal was unknown in that country, before its 
diſcovery by the Spaniards. 5. The 1BEx, or wild goat, 
6. The rupicapra. See Cuamons, and /EcaGrOPILA. 
7- The capra gazella, or Indian antelope. 8. The capra 
cervicapra, or African autelope, with upright hoins 
twilted ſpirally, and ſurrounded almoſt to the top with 
prominent rings : the ſize of this animal is rather leſs 
than that of the fallow deer, or buck; its colour, brown 
mixed with red, and duſky; the belly and inſide of the 
thighs white ; the tail ſhort, black above, and white be- 
low: the female wants horns. 9. The capra bezeartica 
with very long flender, upright horns, bending at the 
upper part inward towards each other; ſome are much 
annulated, and others ſmoother. This animal is of the 
ſize of the common goat, and its colour is red mixed 
with aſh-colour, It inhabits the inhoſpitable mountains 
of Laar, in Perſia, and produces the BEZOAR. 10. The 
capra dercas, or African gazella of Ray, with round 
horns, inclining firſt backwards, bending in the middle 
reverting forwards at their ends, and annulated; Bee 
GAZELLA and ANTELOPE. 11. The cara Tartarica, 
Scythian antelope, ib imberbis, or ſaiga of Buffon, is 
a ſpecies of goat with horns, about a foot long, bending 
in the middle, the points inclining inwards, the ends 
ſmooth ; the other part ſurrounded with prominent an— 
nuli, of a pale yellow colour, and for the moſt part ſemi- 
pellucid. The head of this animal is like that of a ſheep 
its noſe large and arched, marked through its whole 
length with a ſmall line, cauſed by the elevation of the 
ſeptum narium ; the noſtiils large; the upper lip hangs 
over the under, and the cutting teeth are ſo looſe in their 
ſockets as to move with the leaſt touch. The male is co- 
vered with rough hair, and has a ſtrong ſmell; the fe- 
male is ſmoother, timid, and without horns; when at- 
tacked by wolves or dogs, the males place them in a cir- 
cle, ſtand round them, and defend them. The ſkin is 
ſofr, and excellent for gloves, beits, & . They are found 
in flocks of many thouſands between the Tanais and Bo- 
riſthenes. See Phil. Tranſ. 1767, p. 344. 
12. Ihe capra ammon, the muſimon of Pliny, the tragelaphus 
of Belon, or Siberian goat, with large horns, bending back- 


- wards, cloſe at their baſe, diſtant at their points, with 


circular ruge, or folds. This animal is of the height and 
Gze of the ram, covered with pale, ferruginous, long 
hair; the hind legs, belly, and rump, are white; the 
tail is ſhort and black. The horns of the male are much 
larger than thoſe of the females. Theſe animals inhabit 
the north-eaſt parts of Aſia, Barbary, Sardinia, Corſica, 
and Greece; they live in the mountains, and run ſwiftly 
among the rocks. They are ſuppoſed by M. Buffon to be 
the ſheep in a wild ſtate. 
Goats may be of great advantage to farmers in ſome parts 
of the kingdom, as they will live in rocky barren 
countries, where nothing elſe can get a ſupport for life. 
They will climb the ſteepeſt rocks, and there browſe upon 
briars, heath, and ſhrubs, of various kinds, which other 
creatures will not taſte of, They will feed on grafs in 
paſtures; but as they love browſing on trees much bet- 
ter, great care mult be taken to keep them from valuable 
plantations. 

'Che rutting ſeaſon of theſe animals is from the beginning 
of September to November; they go with young four 
months and a half, and bring ſorth from the latter end 
of February to the latter end of April. They are much 
affected by the weather ; a rainy ſeaſon makes them thin ; 
and a dry ſunny ſeaſon makes them fat and blythe; they 
are very libidinous animals, and ſeldom live in our cli- 
mate above eleven or twelve years. 

The belt kind of goats for keeping to advantage ſhould be 
choſen in this manner: the male ſhould have a large body, 
his hair ſhould be long, and his legs ſtraight and if; 
the neck ſhould be plain and ſhort, the head ſmall and 
ſlender, the horns large, the eyes prominent, and the 
beard long. The female ſhould have a large udder, with 
large teats, and no horns, or very ſmall ones. They 
ſhould be kept in flocks, that they may not ſtraggle, and 
they ſhould have good ſhelter both in ſummer and in win- 
ter, the heat and cold being both prejudicial to them. 
They ſhould have no litter in winter, but only a paved 
floor kept clean. The kids are to be brought up for the 
table in the ſame manner as our lambs are. They are 
recommended to lie among horſes, as their ſmell, as is ſup- 
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tppoſed, prevents many diſtempers in thoſe animals. | gardens for its beautiful red flowers; aud a th 
The greateſt advantage of theſe creatures is their milk, vated for its eſculent root, and known by the nam 

which they yield in large quantities. It is ſweet, nouriſh- | fſalſafy. This was originally from Italy, and is 01 L hu 
ing, and medicinal; an excellent ſuccedancum for afſes | in many gardens as a good root; but it is not com — 
milk; and has been, with a tea-ſpoon full of hartſhorn- in our markets. en 


drank warm in bed in the morning, and at four in the | Theſe plants are ropagated by ſowing their ſeeds in ſ 


ird cujd. 


aſternoon, and thus repeated for ſome time, a cure for | on an open ſpot of ground. The ſalſafy ſhould be ay, 
phthiſical people, before their diſcrder has become inve- | in rows at nine or ten inches diſtance; and whey th 
n terate. In ſome parts of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; | plants are come up, they ſhould be left at about e 


lix inches 


the milk is made into whey, which has been of great ſer- rther ears 


vice in this and other caſes, where coolers and reſtora- | be lich 
| tives are neceſſary. The blood of the he-geat, dried, has and not too dry, they will grow to a conſiderable es be 
been recommended for the pleuriſy and inflammatory diſ- winter. The roots are to be taken up ſor uſe when 4, 
orders, and is taken notice of by Dc. Mead in this inten- leaves are decayed, and continue in ſcaſon till March 
tion. and then the young ſhoots, which are very large and thick. 
They mix geat's milk and cow's milk together in many | are by many boiled as aſparagus, and make a very delicate 
parts of the kingdom, and a very valuable kind of cheeſe | diſh, Miller. 5 
is made of it. Beſide this, the kids or young goats are [GoaT's eye. See Evx. 

very fine food, and the beſt kinds bring forth theſe two GOA rue, Galiga, in Botany, a genus of the 


aſunder in the rows; they then require no f. 
but to be kept clear from weeds; and if the ſoi 


diadelp}:; 
or three at.a time, and that twice a year. decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the Bren ar 
The haunches of the goat are frequently ſalted and dried | the butterfly kind: the ſtandard oval, large, and reflexed: 
in ſome parts of Wales, where it is called hung veniſon. | the wings are near the length of the ſtandard; the keel 
| The fleſh of a ſplayed goat, fix or ſeven years old, is reck- | ereft, oblong, and compreſſed; and hath ten flamin, 


N oned the beſt, and is generally very ſweet and fat. It is | which join above the middle; in the centre is situated 
called rock-veniſon, and is little inferior to that of the | a narrow, cylindrical germen, which afterward becomes 
| deer. The ſuet of goats killed about four or five years | a long pointed pod, incloſing ſeveral oblong kidney-ſhaped 
q old, is in great eſteem, and makes excellent candles. ſeeds. Miller reckons three ſpecies, natives of warn 
: Goats hair alſo is of value; it may be ſheared as the wool | climates and Linnzus ten. 

from ſheep, and is excellent for making ropes that are to In medicine, the common ſort, with blue flowers, f; 
be uſed in the water, as they will laſt a great while longer eſteemed a great alexipharmic and ſudoritic, 
| than thoſe made in the common way. A ſort of ſtuff is 
alſo made of it in ſome places. 


| | The whiteſt wigs are made of the hair of the male goat; | Mr. Boyle celebrates the virtues of goor's sunt in peſſilen- 

| the whiteſt and cleareſt is ſelected from that which grows tial and malignant diſeaſes, from his own obſervation and 

| on the haunches, where it is longeſt and thickeſt. That] experience. | 
on the Welch goats is preferable to all others, both in [GoaT's ones, greater. See SATYRIUN, 
length and fineneſs. The horns are alſo uſed for the GOA“ ene, leſſer, See Oxcuis, 
handles of tucks and pen-knives; and the ſkin is applied |Goar's thorn, Tragacantha, in Botany. 
to various uſes by glovers, &c. Mortimer's Huſb. p. 249, 
&c. Pennant's Britiſh Zool. vol. i. p. 36, &c. 

Goar of Greenland, capra Greenlandica, in Znology, the 
name of an animal of the northern parts of the world. 
We are not perfectly acquainted with the ſhape or figure 
of the creature; but its horns are preſerved in the mu- 
ſeum of the Royal Scociety, and in ſome other collections, 
and are uſually an ell long, very much branched, and 
the branches not flat but rounded, covered all over with ing an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; 
a velvety down, compoſed of ſhort filaments ſtanding the germen aſterward becomes a, ſhort ſwelling poa, hav- 
ereCt every way, and about a quarter of a finger's breadth | ing two longitudinal cells, incloſing kidnev-ſhaped ſeeds. 
long. | There are four ſpecies. Linnæus has joined this genus 

GOoA T-, Capriſcus, in Ichthyography, the name of a fiſh, | to that of asTrkacarLvs. | 
called alſo by ſome caper. In the middle of its back it From one ſpecies of this genus, M Tournefort ſays the 
has threg very ſtrong and large prickles, the firſt of which gum acdragant, or dragon, is produced in Crete, See 
is three times as large as any of the others, and all are | TRaGacanTH. ' 
connected by a membrane. See Tab. of Fiſh, Ne 5. GOBELINS, a celebrated manufactory, eſtabliſhed at Paris, 
Ine whole fiſh is covered with a ſcaly ſkin ; but the ſcales in the Fauxbourg St. Marcel, for the making of Tarks- 
have more the appearance of thoſe of a ſerpent than thoſe TRY, and other furniture for the uſe of the crown. The 
of the fiſh; for they are placed in cancellated lines inter- | houſe where this manufaQory is carried on, was built 
ſecting one another, and are ſo well fixed, that they with | by two brothers, Giles and John G-b-lins, both excellent 
difficulty come off; and wood or ivory may be poliſhed | dyers; and the firſt that brought to Paris, in the reign 
with the ſkin, as with the common fiſh-ikin uſed by the of Francis I. the ſecret of dying that beautiful ſcarler 
turners, &c. It is of a bluiſh-green colour, ſpotted with | colour ſtill known by their name; as well as the little 
a fine blue, and the back and belly-fins are black, with | river Bievre, on whole banks they fixed their dye-houſe; 
ſome blue and red ſpots. Its whole figure is very broad | and which is now known by no other name than that 
and flat, as well as thort, ſo that it approaches to a round | of the River of the Gotelins. 
form. It ſeldom exceeds two pounds in weight. It is | It was in the year 1667 that this place, till then called 
caught in the Mediterranean, but not commonly. The | , Gebelins Fully, changed its name into that of Heel Royal 
iin of it is frequently found in the cabinets of the cu- | des Gobelins, in conſequence of an edict of Louis XIV. 
rious. Monſ. Colbert having re-eſtabliſhed, and with new mag- 

GoaT-ſucker, in Ziel;zy, a name by which the caprimul- | nificence enriched and completed the king's palaces, par- 
gus is called in ſome parts of England; but its more uſual | ticularly the Louvre and Tuilleries, began to think of 
name with us is the churn-0wL, making furniture ſuitable to the grandeur of thoſe build- 

GoaT's-beard, Tragopogon, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngenefa | ings : with this view he called together all the ableſt wort- 
polygamia e&qualis claſs. Its characters are theſe: the | men in the divers arts and manufactures throughout the 
common empalement of the flower is ſingle, compoſed | kingdom; particularly painters, tapeſtry-makers, ſculp- 
of eight acute-pointed leaves, which are alternately large, | tors, goldſmiths, eboniſts, &c. and by ſplendid offers, 
joined at their baſe : the flower is compoſed of many her- penſions, privileges, &c. called others from foreign na- 
maphrodite florets, which are uniform, of one petal, ſtretch- | tions. | 
ed out like a tongue, indented at the points in five parts, | And to render the intended eſtabliſhment firm and laſt- 
and lying over each other like the ſcales of fiſh; theſe ing, he brought the king to purchaſe the Gebelius, for 

, have each five ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cy- | them to work in, and draw up a ſyltem of laws, or po- 
lindrical ſummits, and an oblong germen ſituated under licy, ir. ſeventeen articles. | 

the floret, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſta- By theſe it is provided, that the new manufactory (hall 

mina, crowned by two revolving ſtigmas: the empalement be under the adminiſtration of the ſuperintendant of the 

of the flower afterwards ſwells to a belly, incloſing ma-] King's buildings, arts, &c. that the ordinary malters therc- 
ny oblong, angular, rough feeds, ſlender at both ends, of ſhall take cognizance of all actions and proce ſies 
crowned by a feathery down, Miller enumerates fix, brought againſt any of the perſons in the ſaid manufac- 
and Linnzus eleven ſpecies. toty, their ſervants and dependants ; that no other ta- 
here are two or three ſpecies of this plant well known peſtry work ſhall be imported ſrom any other country, 

among us, the one wild in our meadows and paſtures, by | &c. 5 58 

the name of go to bed at noon, from its flowers always The G-belins has ever ſince remained the firſt manufac- 

ſhutting up in the middle of the day; another kept in our | tory of this kind in the world, The quantity of the fel 
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uſed in Italy; but amongſt us only as an ingredient in 


ſome compoſitions. 


Its characters are 
theſe: the empalcrient of the flower is indented in fire 


parts, the lower ſegments being the ſhorteſt ; the flower 
is of the butterfly kind, the ſtandard long, erect, and in- 
dented at the point; the borders reflexed ; the wings 
ſhorter than the ſtandard ; the keel is of the ſame length 
with the wings, and is indented; it has ten ſtamina, 
nine of them joined, and one ſeparated, terminated by 
roundiſh ſummits ; and a ſharp taper germen, ſupport- 
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and nobleſt works that have been produced by it, and the ij GOBONT,, or GoB0xy, in Eray, the fame as cd. 


GOB 


POXE”, 


of the beſt workmen bred up therein, are in- Pros 
number GOD, an immaterial, intelligent, and free being; of per- 


credible z and the preſent flouriſhing condition of the 


arts and manufactures of France is, in a great meaſure, 
1 eto. 

—__— wt in particular, is their glory, Daring the 
ſuperintendance 0 M. Colbert, and his ſucceſſor, M. de 
Louvois, the making of tapeſtry is ſaid to have been prac- 
tiſed to a degree of perfeCtion, ſcarce inferior to what 
was before done by the Engliſh and French. 
The battles of Alexander, the four ſeaſons, four elements, 
the king's palaces, and a ſeries of the principal actions 
of the life of Louis XIV. from the time of his marriage 
to the firſt conqueſt of Franche Comte, done ſrom the 
deſigns of Mr. Le Brun, director of the manufaQory of 
the Gebel, are maſter-pieces in their kind. 

GOBEMOUCH, the fly-catcher lizard, a ſpecies of Ame- 
rican lizard that is always employed in catching of flics. 
It is the ſmalleſt of all the lizard kind, and is very beau- 
tiful, its ſkin often appearing as if covered with leaf - 
pold, or leat-ilver, and in ſome others of a green, or 
red and gold, wonderfully bright and beautiful. They 
arc not at all ſhy or fearſul of men, but as they do not 
hurt, ſo they ſeem to dread none; they enter chambers 
and cloſets, and do no ſort of damage, but deſtro the 
flies and other troubleſome vermin they find there. Their 
whole lives ſeem ſpent in the chaſe of theſe inſects, and 
it is a very pleaſing thing to obſerve the various ways 
they have of catching them. They are very cleanly 
creatures, and may be ſuffered to run over the table at 
meal time ; where, if they ſee a fly, they will purſue it 
over the very hands or cloaths of people, or over the 
diſhes, without doing the leaſt hurt. . 
Notwithſtanding their great beauty while alive, they are 
only of a duſky grey when dead, all their other colours 
immediately vaniſhing. 

GOBIO capitatus, a name by which many writers in Ih- 
logy have called the cottus, being the cottus lævit, with 
two ſpines on his head, of Linnzus. This is a ſmall fiſh, 
called in Engliſh the BUL L-head, or miller's thumb. 

GOBIONARIA, in Ichthyslogy, a name given by Gaza and 
others to the little fiſh called cobitis, and APHUA cobitts 
by the ancient Greeks, and by many of the modern au- 
thors 3 and by ſome mar/z2, or ſimply c:b:ts. 

GOBIUS, in Zhthyotogy, the name of a genus of fiſhes of 
the acanthopterygious, or prickly-finned kind; the cha- 
racters of which are theſe ; the branchioſtege membrane 
contains on each ſide very diſtinct bones; theſe are very 
irregular in their ſize, the firſt and fourth being much 
broader than the cthers : the belly-fins grow together 
{o as to form one ſingle fin, of the ſhape of a funnel; 
theſe, and the pectoral fins, are placed at the ſame di- 
Nance from the head: there are two fins on the back, 
the anterior of which conſiſts of ſomewhat rigid bones : 
the ſcales are rough, the body is oblong, the head com- 
preſſed, and the eyes covered with the common ſkin of 
the head. It is eaſy to ſee from theſe characters, that 
the common river gudgeon is no gobius, as thus diſtin— 
guiſhed. The ſpecies properly belonging to this genus 
are four. Artedi. 


According to Willughby, there are only three kinds of 


hs ſh. 
3n the Linnzan ſyſtem, the gobius is a genus of the he- 
rac:c order, with eyes placed near each other, and two 
imall holes between them, four branchioſtegous rays, and 
veutral fins united. Of this genus Linnæus enumerates 
eight ſpecies; viz. gobius niger, paganellus, eleotris, with 
the anal fin compoſed of nine rays, or gobius albeſcens of 
Gronovius, found in China; aphya, jozo, pefinireſtrts, 
with horizontal teeth in the lower mandible, found alſo 
in China; barbarys, with pectoral fins, forming a kind 
of fan, with the firlt dorſal fin containing twelve, and the 
laſt thirteen rays; and anguillaris, with a ſingle dorlal fin. 
See GoGET, PAGANELLUs, APHUa, and Jozo. 
Gopivs aſper, in [chthyology, a name given by Geſner and 
others to a ſpecies of PEARCH called by many a/per þi/- 
cculus, a name confounding it with many other different 
fiſnes, and by Linnzns perca aſper. It is diſtinguiſhed 
among the pearch tribe by Aitcdi under the name of 
the pearch with eight or nine black lines on each fide, 
'0BIUs fluviatalis, in [chthyslogy, See GUDGEON. 
Cogius marinus. See Gockr. 
GOBLET. or GOBELET, a kind of drinking cup, or bowl, 
8 of a round figure, and without either foot or 
andle, 
The word is French, gobelet ; which Salmaſius, and 
Others, derive from the barbarous Latin cupa. Budæu 
deduces it from the Greek xuTiMaev, a ſert of cup. 
OBLETS, made of the wood tamariſk, are ranked among 
medicinal drugs; becauſe the liquors infuſed a while 
therein, are ſuppoſed to acquire a quality which renders 
them good in diſeaſes of the ſpleen, 
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fect goodneſs, wiſdom, and power ; who made the uni- 
verſe, and continues to ſupport it, as well as to govern 
and direct it by his providence. 

The Rabbins and Hebrailts, particularly St. Jerom, and 
the interpreters, reckon up ten different names of Greg in 
Scriptute ; which are bY, El, S758, Elohim, YR, 
Elhi, or in the ſingular, NN Elah, Nax, Tebacth, 
oy, Elin, WAR, Ehjcb, N, Ado vai, N, Fob, 
"TW, Shaddai, VM, Jehovah but it is wrong to di- 
vide IN. from MRAS ; they ſhould be but one name 
Na ονο,, Elberſctoarh, i. e. God of hoſts. Of theſe 
names there are three which expreſs the eſſence of Cd. 
and are proper names; viz. AR, Ehjeb, N, Jab, and 
MW, Jehevah: the others are only names of attributes. 
St. Jerom gives a particular explanation of theſe ten 
names, in his epiſtle to Marcella; and Buxtorf the 
younger has an expreſs difſertation on the ſame, Diſſer- 
tatio de Nominibus Dei. The Jeſuit Souciet has three 
ſeveral diſcourſes on the three names, El, Shaddai, and 
Jehrvab, printed at Paris, 1715. The Hebrews call the 
name of God rn YITNTD, and the Greeks, after 
this example Tergoygauuare ; as conſiſting of four let- 
ters, which it is obſerved to do in moſt languages : thus, 
in the Hebrew God is called FM, Fehovah; in the 
Greek, Oesg; in Latin, Deus; in Spaniſh, Dios; in Ita- 
lian, Ilis; in French, Dien; in the ancient Gauliſh, 
Diex ; in ancient German, Diet; in the Slavonic, Buch; 
in Arabic, Alla; in the Poliſh, Bung ; in the Panno- 
nian, u; in the Egyptian, Tenn; in the Perſian, Sire; 
in the language of the Magi, Or/. Put a diſtinction 
ought here to be made between the name God, and the 
name of God; it being the latter, not the former, that 
in the Hebrew conſiſts of four letrers. The name or 
word Gd, in the Hebrew, is RN, Eloab, which con- 
ſiſts but of three letters; or in the plural, DN, Elohim 
which conſiſts of hve. The name of God uur Je- 
hxvah; which is the true rere e e, or the name 
of four letters among the Hebrews and Greeks. But it 
is not this name that anſwers to the Greek ©zo;, Latin 
Deus, Engliſh God, &c. In reality, none of theſe lan- 
guages have any proper name of Gd, as N', Zehovah, 
is in the Hebrew. 

By his immateriality, intelligence, and freedom, Ged is 
diſtinguiſhed from fate, nature, deſtiny, neceſſity, chances 
anima mundi, and from all the other fictitious beings, ac- 
knowledged by the Stoics, Pantheiſts, Spinoſiſts, and 
other ſorts of atheiſts, 

The knowledge of Cd, his nature, attributes, word and 
works, with the relations between him and his creatures, 
make the ſubject of the extenſive ſcience called theolopy. 
In ſcripture God is defined by, I am that TI am; Alpha 


and Omega; the Beginning and End of all things. 


Among philoſophers, he is defined a being of infinite per- 
feCtion ; or in whom their is no defect of any thing which 
we conceive may raiſe, improve, or exalt his nature. 
Among men, he is chiefly confidered as the firſt cauſe, 
the firſt being, who has exiſted from the beginnning, has 
created the world, or who ſubſiſts neceſſarily, or of him- 
ſelf. 
Sir Iſaac Newton chooſes to conſider and define God, not 
as is uſually done, from his perfection, his nature, ex- 
iſtence, or the like; but from his dominion. “ The 
«© word God, according to him, is a relative term, and 
« has a regard to ſervants : it is true, it denotes a being 
cc eternal, infinite, and abſolutely perfeCt ; but a being 
«© however eternal, infinite, and abſolutely perfect, with- 
© gut dominion, would not be Ge. 
The word Ged, the ſame author obſerves, frequently 
C ſigniſies Lord; but every lord is not Gd: it is the do- 
© minion of a ſpiritual being or lord, that conflitutes 
« Ged; true dominion, true GC]; ſupreme, the ſupreme; 
« ſeigned, the falſe god. 
C From ſuch true dominion it follows, that the true Go 7 
« is, living, intelligent, and powerful; and from his 
te other perfections, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely 
« perfect : he is eternal; and infinite: omnipotent, and 
« omniſcient; that is he endures from eternity to cter- 
&« nity, and is preſent from infinity to infinity. 
“ He governs all things that exiſt; and knows all things 
e that are to be known: he is not eternity, or infinity, 
„but eternal and infinite: he is not duration or ſpace, 
but he endures, and is preſent : he endures always, and 
«© is preſent every where; and by exiſting always, and 
« every where, he conſtitutes the very thing, duration 
and ſpace, eternity and infinity. 
« Since every particle of ſpace is always, and every in- 
© diviſible moment of dutation every where, the Cre- 
“ ator and Lord of all things can never be nunguam; or 
« mu/guam. | 

« He 
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t He is omnipreſent, not only virtually, but alſo ſubſtan- 
“e tially : for power without ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt. 
« All things are contained, and move, in him; but with- 
&© gut any mutual paſſion : he ſuffers nothing from the 
© motions of bodies; nor do they undergo any reſiſtance 
« from his omnipreſence. 
te It is confeſſed, that God exiſts neceſſarily z and by the 
tc ſame neceſſity he exiſts always, and every where: 
* Hence, alſo, fo muſt be perfectly ümilar; all eye, all 
64 ear, all brain, all arm, all the power of perceiving, 
e underſtanding, and acting; but after a manner not at 
&« all corporeal, aſter a manner not like that of men, af- 
© ter a manner wholly to us unknown, 
4% He is deſtitute of all body, and all bodily ſhape ; and 
te therefore cannot be ſeen, heard, nor touched; nor 
© ought to be worſhipped under the repreſentation of 
„ any thing corporeal. 

We have ideas of the attributes of Cd, but do not 
* know the ſubſtance even of any thing: we ſee only 
de the figures and colours of bodies, hear only ſounds, 
* touch only the outward ſurfaces, ſmell only odours, 
« and taſte taſtes; and do not, cannot, by any ſenſe, or 
4 any reflex act, know their inward ſubſtances ; and 
te much leſs can we have any notion of the ſubſtance of 
« God. 
« We know him by his properties, and attributes ; by 
« the moſt wiſe and excellent ſtructure of things, and 
by final cauſes; but we adore and worſhip him only 
% on account of his dominion : for God ſetting aſide do- 
© minion, providence, and final cauſes, is nothing elſe 
but fate and nature.” Newt. Philoſ. Nat. Princip. 
„% Math. in calce. 
An ingenious divine has wrought theſe thoughts of that 
admirable philoſopher into form, and ripened them into 
a more expreſs ſyſtem, in a diſcourſe on this ſubjett. 
Maxwell's Diſc. concerning God. 
We ſhall here ſubjoin a compendious abſtract of the prin- 
cipal arguments that have been alledged in proof of the 
exiſtence of God. The admirable metaphyſician and di- 
vine, Dr. Clarke, has demonſtrated this truth, with that 


clearneſs and force of reaſoning, for which he is ſo emi- | 


nently diſtinguiſhed, by a ſeries of propoſitions, mutually 
connected and dependent, and forming a complete and 
unanſwerable argument in proof both of the being and 
attributes of the Deity. 1. Something has exiſted from 
all eternity; for, fince ſomething now is, ſomething al- 
ways was : otherwiſe the things that now are mult have 
been produced out of nothing, abſolutely and without 
cauſe z which is plain contradiction in terms. 2. There 
has exiſted from eternity ſome one unchangeable and in- 
dependent being: or elſe, there has been an infinite ſuc- 
ceſſion of changeable and dependent beings produced one 
from another in an endleſs progreſhon, without any ori- 
ginal cauſe at all. From without, this ſeries of beings 
can have no cauſe of its exiſtence, becauſe it includes all 
things that are or ever were in the univerſe : nor is any 
one being in this infinite ſucceſhon ſelf-exiſtent or neceſ- 
ſary, and therefore it can have no reaſon of its exiſtence 
within itſelf ; and it was equally poſſible, that from eter- 
nity, there ſhould never have exiſted any thing at all, as 
that a ſucceſſion of ſuch beings ſhould have exiſted from 
eternity. Conſequently, their exiſtence is determined by 
nothing; neither by any neceſſity of their own nature, 
becauſe none of them ate ſelf-exittent ; nor by any other 
being, becauſe no other is ſuppoſed to exiſt. 3. That 
unchangeable and independent being, which has exiſted 
from eternity, without any external cauſe of its exiſtence 
muſt be ſelf-exiſtent, i. e. it mult exiſt by an abſolute 
neceſſity originally in the nature of the thing itſelf, and 
antecedent in the natural order of our ideas to our ſup- 
e of its being. For whatever exiſts muſt either 
ave come into being out of nothing without cauſe; or 
it mult have been produced by ſome external cauſe; or 
it mult be ſelf-exiltent : but the two former ſuppoſitions 
are contrary tothe two firſt propoſitions. From this laſt 
propoſition it follows, that the only true idea of a ſelf- 
exiſtent, or neceſſarily exiſting being, is the idea of a be- 
ing, the ſuppoſition of whoſe non-exiſtence is an expreſs 
contradiction; and this idea is that of a moſt ſimple be- 
ing, abſolutely eternal and infinite, original and inde- 
pendent. It follows alſo, that nothing is fo certain as 
the exiſtence of a ſupreme independent cauſe z and like- 
wiſe, that the material world caunot poſſibly be the firlt 
and original being, uncteated, independent, and of itſelf 
eternal; becauſe it does not exiſt by an abſolute neceſlity 
in its own nature, ſo as that it mult be an expreſs con- 
tcadiction to ſuppoſe it not to exiit. With reſpect both 
to its form and matter, the material world may be con- 
ceived not to be, or to be in any reſpeCt different from 
what it is, Without a contradiction. 4. and 5. The ſub- 
{Lance or eſſence of the ſelf-exiſtent being is ablolutely 
incomprchenſible by us; nevertheleſs, many of the el⸗ 
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ſential attributes of this nature are ſtrictly qe monſt 


as well as his exiſtence. The ſelf. exiſtent being, "De 


no cauſe of its exiſtence but the abſolut 
own nature, muſt of neceſſity have exiſted fro! ra 
laſting, without beginning : and muſt of neceſſ; 2 
to evetlaſting, without end. 6. The ſelf-exiſte „ ee 
muſt of neceſſity be inſinite and omnipreſent 7 omg 
being muſt be every where, as well as always, un; 
ably the ſame. It follows from hence, that the Ph 
iſtent being muſt be a moſt ſimple, unchangeable ro 
ruptible being; without parts, figure, motion Wen 
lity, and other properties of matter, which ate nj 
inconſiſtent with complete infinity. 5. Ihe felf-exig.? 
being, muſt of neceſſity be but one; becauſe in ab or 
neceſſity there can be no difference or diverſ, x 
ence z and, therefore, it is abſolutely imp 
there ſhould be two independent ſelf-exiſtent rine; 
ſuch, e. g. as God and matter. 8. COS 
ch, e. g tter The ſelf.exiſtent 4 
original cauſe of all things muſt be an intelligent b bo 
This propoſition cannot be demonſtrated ſtrictiy N 
JED R ö pro- 
perly a priori; but a poſleriori, the world affords ung 
niable arguments to prove that all things are the eff. . 
of an intelligent and knowing cauſe. The cauſe wel he 
always more excellent than the effect; and, therefor l 
from the various kind of powers and degrees of Exe . 
lence and perfection, which viſible objects poſſeſs; "wr 
the intelligence of created beings, which is a rea] diting 
quality or perfection, and not a mere effect or aue, 
tion of unintelligent Ggure and motion; from the dub 
riety, order, beauty, wonderful contrivance, and del 
of all things to their proper and xeſpective ends; and 
from the original of motion, the ſelf-exiſtent crea;r, 
being is demonſtrated to be intelligent. 9. The ſelf=ex. 
iſtent and original cauſe of all things is not a neceſſary 
agent, but a being endued with liberty and choice. I 
berty is a neceſſary conſequent of intelligence: withoit 
liberty, no being can be ſaid to be an agent, or cauſe of 
any thing; ſince to act neceſlarily is really and properly 
not to act at all, but to be acted upon. Beſides, if the 
ſupreme cauſe be not endued with liberty, it will follow 
that nothing which is not could poſſibly have been; that 
nothing which is could poſlibly not have been; and thar 
no mode ar circumſtance of the exiſtence of any thing 
could poſſibly have been in any reſpect otherwiſe than i; 
now actually is. Farther, if there be any final cauſe iu 
the univerſe, the ſupreme cauſe is a free agent ; and on 
the contrary ſuppolition, it is impoſlible that any <{7-& 
ſhould be finite; and in every effect, there mult have 
been a progreſſion of cauſes in infinitum, without any ori- 
ginal cauſe at all. 10. The ſelt-exiſtent being, the ſu- 
preme cauſe of all things muſt of neceſſity have infinite 
power; lince all things were made by him, and are en- 
tirely dependent upon him; and all the powers of all 
things ace derived from him, and perfectly ſubject to him; 
nothing can reſiſt the execution of his will, 11. The 
ſupreme cauſe and author of all things muſt of neceſſity 
be infinitely wiſe. This follows from the propoſitions al- 
ready eſtabliſhed ; and the proof à poſteriori, of the inh- 
nite wiſdom of God, from the conſideration of the ex: 
quilite perfection and conſummate excellency of his 
works, is no lefs ſtrong and undeniable. 12. The (v- 
pre me cauſe and author of all things muſt of nzcethity be 
a being of infinite goodyels, juſtice, and truth, and all 
other moral perfeCtions ; ſuch as become the ſupreme go- 
vernor and judge of the world, The will of a being, in- 
finitely knowing and wiſe, independent and all-power- 
ful, can never be influenced by any wrong affection, an! 


Such 4 


lute 
ty of exiſt. 


can never be miſled or oppoſed from without; and, there- 


fore, he muſt do always what he knows ſitteſt to be done; 
that is, he mult act always according to the itrifteit rules 
of infinite goodneſs, juſtice, and truth, and all other 
moral perfections ; aud more particularſy, being inf 
nitcly and neceflorily happy and all-ſufficient, he muſt be 
unalterably diſpoſed to do and to communicate good ot 
happineſs. See Clarke's Demonſtration of the Being and 
Attributes of G4, paſlim. 

To this more abſtruſe argument a pri, ſor the exiſtence 
of God, we may add another, more generally obvious, 
and carrying irrefiſtible conviction, which is deduces 
from the frame of the univerſe, and from the traces of 
evident contrivauce and fitaeſs of things for one anoticr, 
that occur through all the parts of it. 1 hele coalpire to 
prove, that the material world, which in its nature 15 
originated and dependent, could not have been the eticc: 
of chance or neceſlity, but of intelligence and dehyr. 
The beautiful, harmonious, and beneficial arrangeme!!t 
of the various bodies, that compoſe the material {yitem ; 
their mutual dependence and ſubſerviency ; the regula: 
rity of their motions, and the aptitude of theſe motions 
for producing the molt beveficial eſfects; and many other 
phenomena reſulting ſrom their relation, magulgas, 


ſituation, and uſe, afford unqueſtionable evidences of e 
8 | creating 
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creating power and wiſe diſpoſal of an intelligent wi al- 
mighty agent. The power of gravity, by Wen e ce- 
jettial bodies perſevere in their revolutions, deſerves our 
articular conſideration. This power penetrates to the 
enten of the ſun and planets, without any diminution 
of its virtue, and is extended to immenſe diſtances, re- 
gulatly decreaſing, and producing the moſt ſenſible and 
important elkeqs, Its action is proportional to the quan- 
tity of ſolid matter in bodies, and not to their ſurfaces, 
as is uſual in mechanical cauſes z and, therefore, ſeems 
to ſutpaſs mere mechaniſm. But however various the 
henomena that depend on this power, and may be ex- 
lained by it, no mechanical principles can account for 
its eſfecis; much leſs could it have produced, at the be- 
ginning, the regular ſituation of the orbs, and the pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of things. Gravity could not have de- 
termined the planets to move from welt to caſt in orbits 
nearly circular, almoſt in the ſame plane; not could this 
wer have projected the comets with all the variety of 
their ditections. If we ſuppoſe the matter of the ſyſtem 
to be accumulated in the centre by its gravity, no me- 
chanical principles, with the aſſiſtance of this power, 
could ſeparate the huge and unwieldly maſs into ſuch 
parts as the ſun and planets; and, after carrying them 
to their different diſtances, project them in their ſeveral 
Gireckions, preſerving ſtill the equality of action and re- 
action, or the ſtate of the centre of gravity of the ſy(- 
tem. Such an exquiſite ſtructute of things could only 
ariſe from the contrivance and powerful influences of an 
intelligent, free, and molt potent agent. The ſame powers 
ther. ſore, which at preſent govern the material univerſe, 
and conttuct its various motions, ate very different from 
thoſe, which were neceflary to have produced it from 
notkins, or to have diſpoſed it in the admirable form in 
which it now proceeds. 
But we {ould far exceed the proper limits of this article, 
if conlinins our obſervation to the earth, our own habi- 
ration, we were to enumerate only the principal traces of 
defion and wiſdom as well as goodneſs, which are diſ- 
ernible in its ſigure and conſtituent parts, in its diurnal 
and annual motion, in the poſition of its axis with re— 
gard to its orbit, in the benefit which it derives ſrom the 
light and heat of the ſun, and the alternate viciihtades of 
the ſcalons; in the atmoſphere which ſurrounds it, and 


* 


in the different ſpecies and varieties of vegetables and 

animals with which it is repleniſhed, No one can ſurvey 
the vegetable productions of the earth, ſo various, beau— 
tilul, and uſeful, nor the various gradations of animal 
life, in ſuch a variety of ſpecies, al! preſerved diſtinct, 
ani propagated by a ſettled law, each litted to its own 
element, provided with proper food, and with inſtincts 

and organs ſuited to its rank and ſituation, and eſpecially 
with the powers of ſenſation and ſelf-motion, and all 
more immediately or remotely ſubſervient to the govern- 
ment and uſe of man, without admiring the {kill and de- 
bau of the original Former. But theſe are more ſignally 
manitelted in the ſtruQure of the human frame, and 1a 
the noble powers and capacities of the kuman mind; 
more eſpecirity in the moral principles and faculties, 
which arc a dillinguiſhing part of our conſtitution, and 
icad 


d to the perecption and acknowledgement of the exilt- 


ence and government of Gzd. In thoſe inſtances that 
bare now been recited, and a varicty of {1mlar inſtances 
ſuggeſted to them, gt naturally occurring to the notice 
ol the curious and reflecting mind, contrivance is mani- 
ſeſt, and immediately, without any nice or ſubtle reaſon- 
ings, laggeſts a contriver. It {trikes us like a ſenſation ; 
and artful reaſonings againſt it may. puzzle us, without 
ſhaking our belicf. Wo perſon, for example, that knows 
the principles of optics, and the ſtructure of the cye, can 
believe that it was formed without {kill in that feicnce ; 
or that the ear was formcd without the knowledge of 
founds; or that the male and ſemile, created aid pre- 
ſerved in due proportion, were not formed for each other, 
aud for continuing the ſpecies. All our accounts of na- 
ture gie full of inſtances of this kind. Ihe admirable 
and beautiful ſtructkure of things for final cauſes, exalt 
our idea of the conttiver ;z and the unity of Cebgn ſhews 
him to be ene. The great motions ia the ſyſtem, per- 
tormed with the fame facility as the leaſt, ſuggeſt his al- 
mighty power, which gave motion to the carth and the 
ccleſtial bodies, wich equal eaſe as to the minuteſt pai— 
Acles; the ſubtilty of the motions and actions in the in— 
terna] parts of bodies, ſhews that this influence penctrates 
the utmoſt recefles of things, and that he is equally active 
and preſent every where, The Implicity of the laws that 
pÞicvail in the word, the excellent diſpoſition of things, 
0 order to obtain the beſt ends, and the beauty which 
adorns the works of nature, far ſuperior to any thing in 
art, ſuggeſt his conſummate wiſdom. The uſefulneſs of 
the whole ſcheme, ſo well contrived for the intelligent 
beings who enjoy it, with the internal diſpoũtion and mo- 
Vol. Il. No 155. 
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ral ſtructure of thoſe beings, ſhews his unbounded good - 
neſs, Theſe are arguments which are ſufficiently open 
to the views and capacities of the unlearned, while at the 
ſame time they acquire new ſtrength and luſtre from the 
diſcoveries of the learned. The Deity's acting and in- 
terpoſing in the univerſe ſhew that he governs it as well 
as formed it; and the depth of his counſels, even in con- 
ducting the material univerſe, of which a great part fur- 
paſſes our knowledge, tends to preſerve an inward vene— 
ration and awe of this great being, and diſpoſes us to re— 
ceive what may be otherwiſe revealed to us concerning 
him. His eſſence, as well as that of all other ſubſtances, 
1s beyond the reach of all our diſcoveries ; but his attri- 
butes clearly appear in his admirable works. We know 
that the higheſt conceptions we are able to form of them 
are ſtill beneath his real perſections; but his dominion 
over us, and our duty towards him, are manifeſt. Sree 
Maclaurin's Account of fir I. Newton's Phil. Diſc. book 
iv. chap. 9. 

Thoſe who with to ſee the argument, which has been now 
ſcetched out in ſome of its leading outlines, more ſully 
illuſtrated and urged, may conſult the werks of Ray, 
Nicuwentyt, Baxter in his Matho, Derham, De la 
dluche in his Nature diſplayed, &c. 

Another argument to prove the exiſtence of Ged, as the 
creator and governor of the univerſe, may be deduced 
ſrom the univerfal conſent of mankind, and the uniform 
tradition of this belief through every nation and every 
age; it is impoſſible to conceive, that a fallacy, fo per- 
petual and univerſal, hould be impoſed on the united rea- 
ſon of mankind. No credible and ſ 


- 


atis{attory account 
can be given of this univerſal conſent, without aſetibing 
it to the original conſtitution of the human mind, in con- 
ſequence of which it cannot fail to diſcern the exiſtence 
of a deity, and to the undeniable traces of his being, 
which his works afford, Fear, ſtate- policy, and the pre- 
judices of education, to which the concurrence of man— 
kind in this principle has been ſometimes reſolved, are 
founded on this unive: {+l principle, {uppoſe its being and 
influence, and arc actuated by it. It is much more rca- 
ſonable to imagine, that the belief of a God was antece- 
dent to their operation than that it ſhould have been 
produced by them; and that it was dictated by reaſon 
and conſcience, independent of the paſſions ard policy 
of men. Ihe uniform and univerſaVtracitions of this be- 
lief, and of the creation of the world by the divine power, 
aftorcs concurring evidence both of the principle and ot 
the fact. 

Tue exiſtence of Cd is alſo farther evinced by thoſe ar- 
guments which have been uſually alledged to prove, that 
the world had a beginning, and, theretore, thee it muſt 
have been created by the energy ot divine power. Jn 
proof of this, the hiſtory of Necſes, cos ſidered merely 
as the moſt ancient hiſtorian, dcferves particular regard. 
His teſtimony is confirmed by the molt ancient writers 
among the heathens, both poets and hiſtorians. It may 
be alſo fairly alledged, that we have no hiſtory or tradition 
more ancient than that which agrees with the received 
opinion of the world's beginning, and of the manner in 
which it was produced; and that the moſt ancient biſ- 
tories were written long aſter that time. And this con- 
ſideration is urged by Lucretius, the famous Epicurean, 
as a itrong prefumption that the world had a beginning: 
— 8: nulla fuit genitalis origo 

Terrarum & cali, ſemperque æterna ſuere: 

Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum, & funera Trajæ, 

Non alias alii quoque res cecinere poete ? 


zeſides, the origin and progreſs of learning, and the moſt 
uſcſul arts, confirm the notion of the world's beginning, 
and of the common ra of the its creation: to which alſo 
may be added, that the world itſelf, being material and 
corruptible, mult have had a beginning; and many phe- 
nomena occur to the obſervation of the aſtronomer and 
natural hiſtorian, which furniſh a ſtrong preſumption, 
that it could have had no long duration, and that it gra- 
dually tends to diflolution. From all theſe conſiderations, 


we may infer the exiſtence, attributes, and providence of 
God, 


Go is alfo uſed in ſpeaking of the falſe deities of the hea- 


thens, many of which were only creatures to which di- 
vine honours and worſhip were tuperltitiouſly paid. 

Ihe Greeks and Latins, it is obſervable, did not mean, 
by the name God, an all- perfect being, whereof eternity, 
infinity, omnipreſence, &c. were eflential attributcs : 
with them, the word only implied an excellent and ſu- 
perior nature; and, accordingly, they give the appellation 
geds to all beings of a rank, or claſs, higher and more 
perfect than that of men; and eſpecially to thoſe who 
were inferior agents in the divine adminiſtration, all ſub- 
ject to the one ſupreme. | 
Thus men themſclves, according to their ſyſtem, might 
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become gods, aſter death ; inaſmuch as their ſouls mig}t | 


attain to a degree of excellence ſuperior to what they 
were capable of in lite, 
'The firlt divines, father Boſſu obſerves, were the poets: 
the two functions, though now ſeparated, were origt- 
nally combined; or, rather, were one and the fame 
thing. 

Now the great variety of attributes in Ged, that is, the 
number of relations, capacities, and cirum{tances, where- 
in they had occaſion to conſidet him, put theſe poets, &c. 
under a neceſſity of making a partition, and of ſcparat- 
ing the divine attributes into ſeveral perionsz becauſe the 
weakne's of the human mind could not conceive ſo much 
power-and aCtion in the ſimplicity of one fingle divine 
nature. 

Ihus the omnipotence of Gd came to be repreſented un- 
der the perſon and appellation of Jupiter; the wifdom 
of Grd, under that of Minerva; che juſtice of God, un- 
der that of Juno. 

The Grit idols, or falſe gods, that are ſaid to have been 
adored, were the {tars, fun, moon, &c. on account of the 
light, heat, and other benefits, which we derive from 
them. 

Afterwards, the earth came to be deihed, for furniſhing 
{ruits neceſſary for the ſubliſtence of men and animals; 
then FIKE aud WATER became objects of divine wor- 
ſhip, ſor their uſefulneſs to human lite. | 
In proceſs of time, and by degrees, gods became multi- 
plicd to infinity; and there was ſcarce any thing but the 
weakneſs, or caprice, of ſome devotee or other, elevated 
into the rank of deity ; things uſcleſs, or even deltruc- 
tive, not excepted, 

The principal of the ancient geds, whom the Romans 
called di; major um gentium, and which Cicero calls oc «/- 
tial gods, Varro ſel gods, Ovid nobiles dies, others en- 
ſentes devs, were, Jupiter, Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, 
Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, V vican, and 
Apollo. 

Jupiter is conſidered as the god of heaven; Neptune as 
cod of the fea, Mars as the god of war; Apollo of elo- 
uence, poetry, and phyſic; Mercury of thieves, Bac- 
chus of wine, Cupid of love, &c. 

A ſccond tort of gods, called demi gads, ſemi dir, dit mi- 
mingrum gentiwm!, indigetes, or gods adopted; were men ca- 
10nized and deified, As the greater gods had potlctiion 
of heaven by their own right ; theſe ſecondary deiries had 
it by right and dovation 3 being traufiated into heaven 
becauſe they had lived as gods upon earth, 

The heathen 2 
claſles. 

1. Created ſpirits, angels, or dæmons: whence good and 
evil ges; Genii, Lares, Lemures, Iyphoncs, guardian 
gads, infernal ges, &c. 

2. Heavenly bodies; as the ſun, moon, and other pla- 
nets: alſo the fixed ſtars, conſtellations, &c. 

3. Elements; as air, carth, ocean, Ops, Veſta: the ri- 
vers, tountains, &c. 

4. Meteors. Thus the Perſans adored the wind; thun- 
der and lightning were honoured under the name of 
CGeryon ; and ſeveral nations, of India and America, 
have made themſelves gd, of the ſame. Caſtor, Pollux, 
Felena, and Iris, have alſo been preferred from mceic- 
ors to be gods; and the like has been practiſed in regard 
to comets ; witneſs that which appeared at the murder 
of Car. Socrates deified the clouds, if we may give 
credit to Ariſtophanes; and the primitive Chriſtians, 
JPertullian aſſures us, were reproached with the ſame 
thing. 
5. They crected minerals, or foſſils, into deities. Such 
was the Betylusz the Finlanders adored flones ; the 
Scythians iron; and many nations lilver and gold. 
6. Plants have been made gods. Thus leeks and onions 
were deities in Egypt; the Sclavi, Lithuanians, Celtæ, 
Vandals, and Peruvians, adored trees and ſoreſts; the 


„ 
o 


ancient Gau's, Britons, Druids, bore a particular devo- 


tion to the oak: and it was no other than wheat, corn, 
ſced, &c. that the ancients adored under the names of 
Ceres and Proſcrpina. 

. They took theraſelves geds from among the waters. 
The Syrians and Egyptians adored fiſhes; and the Tri- 
tons, Neicids, Syrens, &c. what were they but-fiſkes ? 
Zeveral nations have adored fſerpents ; particularly the 
Egyptians, Pruſſians, Lithuanians, Samogitians, &c, 
8. Inſects, as flies, and ants, had their prieſts, and vo— 
taries : theſe among the Theſſalians, and thoſe in Acar- 
nania, where bullocks were offered to them, 

9. Among birds, the ſtork, raven, the ſpharbawk, ibis, 
eagle, griffon, and lapwing, have had divine honours ; 
the laſt in Mexico, the reſt in Egypt, and at "Thebes, 

10. Four-footed beaſts have had their altars ; as the bull, 
dog, cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile, in Egypt, 
and clſewhere ; the hog in the iſland of Crete; rats and 


| 
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ds may be all reduced to the foilowing | 


mice in the Troas, and at Tenedos ; weaſels 
and the porcupine throughout all Zoroafter? 
11, Nothing was more common than to place men 
the number of deities: and from Belus or Baal. 38 
Roman emperors before Conſiantine, the ;nflebes _g 
this kind are innumerable : frequently they did ang K. 
ſo long as their deaths for the apotheoſis. Nebuch; a NB 
zat procured his ſtatue to be worſhipped while " 5 
and Virgil thews that Auguſtus had alters and Gert , 
offered to him, Eclog. i. 6. 7. As we learn, from Ger 
hands, that he had prieſts called Auguſtales, and e wy 
at Lyons, Narbona, and ſevera! other places: = e. 
muſt be allowed the firſt of the Romans, in who 7 
half idolatry was carried to fuch a pitch. The Kauz 
pians deemed all their kings g-4s: the Velleda of th. 
Germans; the Janus of the Hungrians ; and the "Th "0 

zations, Were ug 


at Thebes, 
$ lchool. 


Woden, and Aﬀa, of the northera n. 
diſputably men, 
12. Not men only, but every thing that relates to ma 

has alſo been deified : as labour, reit, ſlecp, youth 0 
death, virtues, vices, occaſion, time, place, Wb Lea 
among the Pythagoreans: the ecncrative power a 


* 
. 


— * 


! 
p under 
the nome of Priapus. Infancy, alone, had a cloud .c 
deitics; as Vagetanus, Levana, Rumina, Eduſa, Porin, 


Cuba, Cumina, Carna, Olffilago, Statulinus, 
&c. 

They alſo adored the ged ho 
indignation, ſhame, impuderee 
dence, ſcience, art, fidelity, feliciy 
money, war, peace, victory, triumph 
Laſtly, naturc, the univetſe, or 70 W., Vas: fcbute 
great g. 

Hefod has a poem under the title of Org 
generation of the ede; wherein he e: | 
log y an | deſcent 3 ſets ſorth * JC. 12nd p 
cipal; who next deſcepded from bim, and wit 10 
each had: the whole making a fort of f. | 
the logvy. 


1 * 4 
1 * * 
& & \. tim 
 % 3 


Beſide this popular theology, each thilo her had tk 
ſynem; as may be ſeen from the Limæus of 1: 
Cicero De Natura Deorum. 

Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian in his „and i; 
book Contra Gentes ; Arnobius, Minutius Felix, Lactan- 
tius, Luſebius, Præ par. & Demon. Erangcl. N. Ate 
guitine De Civit. Dei, and Theodorct Adecrſ. Gente 1 
ſhew the vanity of the heathen ved. . 

It is very diihcult to diſcover the real ſentiments cf the 
heathens, wich refyect to their gods + they are exceedingly 
intricate and confucd, and even frequently - cont! 1 
dictory. They added fo many ſupetior ond inferior 
gods, who ſhared the empire, that all was ſu!! of 9:4, 
Varro reckons up no leis than 30, Coo, adcred within a 
{mall extent of ground, and yer their number was every 
day growing. lhe way to heaven was ſo caſe {or the 
great men of thoſe days, that Juvenal brings in 435 
complaining he was ready to ſink under the c 
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tf ſuch 

a number of new gtd as were daily placed in the ha- 
vens: yet father Mourgues ſeems to have prove! t 
the philoſophers of amiquity | hate at knowled whe 1 
there was but one god. Plan. Ilicel. des Eco ant. 
de la Giece. 

Gop, act . Sre Dis Anf ir v. 

Gon, Perce ef. See PEACE. 

GOD, du. See SON, 

Gon, trice f. Sce'Crvcn. 

G05, 1 7; / of. See Vok sap. 

| Gl D-3B@2.1'1 1 in our Ancient Sexin Cr N, an CC Ie ſiaſti⸗ 
cal or church fine, lor crimes and Oſteuces commuted 


againſt Cod. 

GODDESS, dea, diva, a heathen deity, to whom they at- 
tributed the female fex. | 
ihe ancients had almoſt as many o-7o/ſes as gods. 
were Juno, the gad“ % of air; Diana, the g dd 
woods and chaſtity; Proſerpina, the gor{t/s of hell; 
Venus, of beauty; Thetis, of the ſea: ſach allo were 
Victory, Fortune, &c, 
Nay; they were not contented to make women gods, acl 
admit both ſexes into the toll; but they h 
maphrodite gods. Thus Minerva, according to {everal 
of the learned, was both man and woman, and wortlup- 
ped both under the appellation of Lunus and Luna. Mi- 
thras, the Perſian deity, was both god and goddeſs * and 
the ſexes of Venus aud Vulcan arc very dubious : whence, 
in the invocations of thoſe deities, they uſcd this formula: 
Be thou god, or godve/s; as we learn from A. Gellius. 
It was a privilege peculiar to goad-l/cs, that they might be 
repreſented, on medals, naked. Ihe imagination, It 
was ſuppoſed, muſt be awed, and kept from taking lbel— 
ties, by the conſideration of the divine character. _ 

GOD-FATHERS, and Gop-Morukks, perſons who di- 
rect and attend at the baptiſm of iufants, or other per- 
ſons; and who give the name. The 


id, allo, her- 


G 0 G G O L 

| | TRI WE; | ro: EVO . 

The number of codſuthert and god-mothers 1s now reduc- GOGGLES, in Surgery, are inſtruments uſed for curing 
| 10 three in the church of England, and two in that SQUINTINC, Or that diſtortion of the cyes, which occa- 

ec 


, a : al- | TIF es em : 
H ne anciently, they had as many as they pleat! ſions this diſorder, They arc ſhort conical tubes, com- 
| poled of ivory flained black, with a thin plate of the 


- 2 omaniſts have alſo god-futhers and god. mothers, at | ſame ivory fixed in the tubes near their anterior extre- 
* oußirmation. They even give god-fathers, &c. to] mities. Through the centre of cach of theſe plates is a 
* 2 their baptiſm. [mall circular hole, about the ſize of the pupil of the eye 
Among the ancients it was the cuſtom for perſons of 9 wh Fa tranfmiſhon of the rays of light: 1 heſe gorgles 
Iity to have others of like quality cut their children's hair, mult be continually worn in the day-time, till the muſcles 


the firſt time; by which chey became reputed a ſort of | of the oye are brought to act ſegulaily and uniformly, fo 

50. ſalhers: and the like was practiſed with regard to the | as to direct the pupil ſtrait forwards ; and by theſe means 

8": of the beard. 5 5 : the cure will be fooner or later effected. Warner on the 
Gon-FATHER was alſo a name anciently given to a kind of Eyc, p. 32. : | 

ſeconds, who attended and aſſiſted the knights in tourna- | GOHDAR ADURA, in Botany, a name given by ſome 


ments, or ſingle combats. ; 66 1177 tree which produces the nur v. 

The ges fathers of ducls were a kind of advocates who SATHU, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
were choſen hy the two parties, to repreent the reaſons o the tree which produccs the gamboge, or gutta gamba 
of their combat to the judges. of the thops. ; : i | 
Something of this Kind was long retained at folemn car- GOING, in the Manege, called in French alleure, is the 
rouſals. There were two, or more, in cach quadrille, a Bes er gait of a horſe. ' 

Gs OVADEILLE. Me. GOULD, aurum, a yellow metal; the heavieſt, pureſt, moſt 
The mſtitution of god-fathers and god-mvthers, Pate imi ductile, and ſhining 3 and, on thoſe accounts, the moſt 
and matrimi, is originally Roman. They are taid to valuable of all metals. . 
bee been people who, in the games of the Circus, at- the yellow colour of gold is rendered paler by fuſon with 
tended the chariots, fhews and 1nzroges, of the gods. borax „ but this may be prevented or corrected by fuſion 
(emo makes mention of them, in his oration De Rarnl- with nitre, or ſal ammoniac. The colour of gold is 
picum 2 eſponſis. Their ollice was much like that of the heightened by an alloy of copper, and this property.of 
wil in ſome Romiſh ceremonies, who are crehed in copper has given rife to ſundry procelics for cxalting the 
due habit of angels, to ltrew flowers, bear incenſe- pots, colour of this noble metal. Other metals render it paler. 


ts, Sc. and accompany the relics and images of 1he chemiſts call g-/d. e, the ſun ; to denote its pre- 


3 eminence over the other metals, which are called by the 
60 D. Gli. p, in our Ancient Cuſizms, that which is offer- names of the planets, Its ſymbol, or character, is O, 
„to God, or for his ſervice, which, in their licroglyphical way of writing, denotes 
CODWIT, in Ornitho»lo-y, the $SCOLOPAX egncephaia of perfection, uUmplicity, lolidity, QC. 
7 inneus, the £20cephalas of other authors, and called abo Lhe weight of gold is to that of water, a5 19637 to 1000, 
he rrubeld or are,, is a ſpecics of birds, taken in Fine gold, immericd in water, weighs near one pincteenth 
the fens, in the fame ſcaſon and in the ſame manner part lels than in air, and contequentiy it is upwards of 
with the rutts and recves, and, when ſattened, eſteemed inen umes heavier than its own volume of witer, 
+ rea; delicacy. This ſpecies weighs 124 ounces; the The ſpecific GRAVITY of gold, ot its COMparative weight 
jength is fixtecn inches, and the breath twenty-ſeven; with an equal volume of water has been variouſly aligned: 
the vill is four inches long, turns up a little, being black {ome have made it 19,037, others 19,049, and in the 
at the end and in the other part of a pale purple: from Swediſh Tranſattions it is made no tels than 70,000 ; 
we hill to the eve is a broad white ſtroke ; the tcathers of that of water being 3,000. But from the experiments of 
the head, neck, and back are of a light reddiſh brown, Mr. Ellicor, it does not appear to have exceeded 19,2073 
marked in the middle with a duſky ſpot ; the belly and and from thoite of Dr. Lewis, on the pureſt geld, well 
vent-ſcathers are White; the tail regularly barred with hammered, its-eravity is ſtated between 19,320 and :9, 
black and white z the fix ſirſt quill- ſcathets are black with 400. In all experiments of this kind, the recult ſhould 
their incerior edges of a reddiſh brown; the legs of ſome be ſpecificd with an account of the ſenſibility of the ba- 
are dulkv and of others a greyiſh blue; and the exterior lance, and the quality and warmth of the water. An in- 
toe is connected as far as the firſt joint of the middle toe creale of heat rareſying water more than it does 29'd, the 
with a {irons ſerrated membrane. The male is diſtin- | geld muſt turn out proportionably heavier than an equal 
guiſhe! from the female by ſome black lines in the breaſt volume of the expanded fluid; and this ditterence is more 
and throat. Theſe birds appear in ſmall flocks on our conliderable than it has yencrally been ſuppoſed. From 
ett in September, and continue with us the whole win- freezing tO boiling Water, Or by an augmentation ot heat 
ter: they walk on the ſands like the curlew, and feed on equivalent to 16% of Fahrevheit's thermometer, Dr. 
inſets, Pennant. Lewis found that a rod of ge was lengthened about one 
Copwrr, red, or sc N i Lapprnica of Linnæus, is larger part in 5Co, and conſcquently its volume increaſed about 
than the former © te bill is omewhat ſhorter but of the one part in 233, while the volume of water is increaſed 
ime ure ; the lower half is black and the upper yel- one twenty -lxth or more; hence it appears, that by an 
low; the head, neck, breail, dcs, {capulars, and upper | augmentation of 40“ of the thermometer, or from a little 
part of the back are of a bright ferruginous colour; the] above freezing to the ſummer heat, the volume of gold, 
end is marked with oblong dulky lines; the neck is | jf its expanſion be uniform, is increaſed one part in 1048, 
plain; the breail, ſides, ſcapulars, and back varied with and that of water one in 1171 and the gravity of gold, 
tanſveſ; black bars, and the edges of the feathers with weighed in the water ſo warmed and expanded, ſhould 


«a pale cinernious Drown 3 the middle of the belly 18 be greater than when the gold and water are 40 colder, 


White, marked paringly with ſimiliar ſpots ; the legs are in the proportion of about 19,205 to 19,400 : and this 
black and four inches long 3 and che thighs above . calculation gives a difference, in the gravity, of 0,034 
knees are naked for the [paces of 1] inch. This is not a] for every 10“ of the thermometer; but ſome trials ſeemed 
very common ſpecies in England, Pennant. to make it greater. It has been imagined, that the com- 
Cops, Her, the totauus of Aldrovand, is ſometimes | parative gravity of geld to braſs weights, which are more 
_cabed the fone-pizrrtr, and at Venice the VETOLA. than doubſe in volume to an equal weight of geld, muſt 
COGET, in {chthyoicey, a name frequently uſed for the be ſo far influenced by the variable gravity of the atmo- 
GOBIUS ge, of Lignaus, the fea-gudgeon or rock-filh, | fphere, that there mult be an advantage in buying gold by 
and Oy which it is known in molt parts of the world, weight when the air is lighteſt. But Dr. Lewis obſerves, 
This is along aud fender th, of a rounded not flat body, | that this ditierence appears too inconliderable to be re- 
and ſeldom exceeds fix inches in length. Its colour is garded in a commercial view, For the loſs of weight of 
very various, being either a brown variegated with white the two metals in the air being as much leſs than their 
and yellow, or a blucith white with lines of a ſaint olive loſs in water as air is lighter than water; and air, as ap— 


colour, and black ſpots. The dorſal and anal fins are of | pears from an experiment of Mr, Haukibee, being in its 
a pale biue, the rays being marked with ſmall black ſpots. lighteſt {tate about a 937th, and in its heavieſt ſtate about 
The hilt dortal fin contiſts of fix rays; the ſecond of | an 848th part of the weight of water; it will be found on 
fourteen ; the pectoral ſins of ſixteen or feventecn, cloſe- calculation, that the ge preponderates above the brals, 
ly ſet together; the middle being the longeſt and the in the heavieſt more than in the lighteſt air, only by one 
others on each ſide gradually ſhorter. Tab, of Fiſh, No 8. part in 145000, or one grain in about 302 ounces; which 
The belly-fins join together into one, and make a fort of | is a difference too minute to be ſenſible in the niceſt ba- 
funnel-ſhaped hollow, by which the fiſh is ſuppoſed to lance. If the mean gravity of gold be reckoned 19, 300, 
apply idelf, and flick falt to the rocks, whence it has its | as a cubic inch of water weighs about 254 grains, a cubic 
name of. rock-fiſh, It is very ſoſt and ſlippery, yet is co- | inch of geld will conſequently weigh about 4902 grains, 
red with ſcalts, but they are very flender and ſoft. | or 10 ounces 102 grains. The pound weight, or twelve 
It is ugbt about the Englith-and Italian ſhores, and | ounces, Troy of gold, is divided into twenty-four cas 
lives in ſauilow water. It is conſlantly in the markets off raCts. | 

Rome, See. The value of geld to that of ſilver, was anciently only ag 


twelve 


kwelve to one. Indeed, this proportion vaties as gel! is 
more or leſs plentiful : for Suetouius relates, that Cæſar 
brought ſuch a quantity of geld to Italy, that the pound 
of gel was only worth ſeven pounds and a half of filver. 
In our ccinage the value of fine geld to fine ſilver is as 
151 to t. See STANDARD. Sir Iſaac Newton obſeryes, 
in a repreſentation to the lords of tlie treaſury, in the 
year 1717, that in the mints of Spain and Portugal, the 
value of gd is ſixteeen times that of ſilver; but that in 
thoſe countries, payments in filver bearing generally a 
preniium of (ix per cent. the proportion may be conſi- 
dered as fixed by commerce at 152 to 1; that in the 
other parts of Europe, the value of gold is at moſt fifteen, 
and in China and Japan but nine or ten times that of ſil- 
ver; ſo that gold is rated higher in England than in any 
other part of Europe, and higher in Europe than in the 
Eaſtern countries. Hence, in great meaſure, ariſe the 
profits of exchanging geld for ſilver in one place, and re- 
exchanging them in another: and henee the greater diſ. 
parity between the relative quantities of d and ſilver in 
one commercial nation than in another; this metal being 
brought in moſt abundance which is rated higheſt in pro- 
portion to the other, and that which is rated loweſt. being 


drained away. There are various ways of determining 
the finencſs of gold; or the proportion of alloy which it 
contains. "Thoſe who are uſed to this buſineſs can judge 
nearly the proportion of alloy from the colour of any 
given maſs, provided that the ſpecies of alloy be known. 
For the method of doing this, fee TOUCH-nred'er, The 
great exceſs of the weight of gold, above that of the me- 
tals uſed for its alloy, affords another method of determin- 
ing the quantity of alloy in any given maſs, where the 
ſpecies of alloy is known. Thus {ine gold loſes in water 
one grain iu every 19,3nearly; and fine ſilver loſes one 
grain in about eleven; from whence it is eaſy to find the 
loſs of any number of grains of each, and conſequently 
of any aſſignable mixture of the two metals. Thus, fiſty 
grains of g will loſe above 24, and ſifty grains of Giver 
ſomewhat more than 44; ſo that a mixture of equal parts 
of the two will loſe above feven in a hundred, or one in 
fourteen, A mixture of geld with half its weight of fil- 
ver will loſe one part in 15,4; with a third of ſilver, one 
in 16,2; with a fourth, one in 16,7; and with an ele- 
venth of ſilver, which is the ſtandard proportion of alloy, 
one in 18,1. On this priciple, the ſpecific gravity, or 
proportional lois in water, of gel alloyed with different 
quantities of filver, copper, and mixtures of both may, 
be computed and formed into tables for uſe. "The accu- 
racy of this method, it ſhould be obſerved, depends on 
the ſuppoſition, that cach of the two metals, that are 
melted together, retains its own proper gravity, which is 
the caſe in mixtures of co & and filver; but geld and cop- 
per, melted together, are ſpecifically lighter than if they 
were weighed leparately ; and this alſo is the cafe in mix- 
tures of geld with zinc, tin, iron, and platina; but the 
reverſe happens in mixtures of it with lead and biſmuth. 
It appears, therefore, that the hydroſtatic balance cannot 
diſcover, with certainty, the exact ſineneſs of geld, unleſs 
when ſilver is the metal mixed with it, 


OLD, aidumical hiſtory of. See PaILOSOPHER'S flone, 
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o, chemical hiſtory of. The firſt charaQeeriſlic or pro- 


pe1ty of gald is, that it is the heavieſt of all bodies; fo 
that whoever would make geld, muſt be able to add the 
weirht of other matters, and make them equiponderate 
with geld. | 
lu every maſs of matter, therefore, heavier than mercury, 
{Cre muſt of neceſſity be a thare of ge; there being no 
body in nature, known. till of late years, of intermediate 
gravity; i. e. no body whoſe gravity is to that of gold, 
more than as fourteen to nineteen. 

The difcovery of the ponderous metal PLATINA has now 
aittorded an exception to this long received axiom, aud 
ihewn that weight alone is no ctiterion of ge; for pure 
platina, perfectly void of geld, is nearly as ponderous as 
2214 itſelf. 

Its ſecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the 
molt ductile and malleable, and of all bodies its parts 
have the gicateſt degree of attraCtion, i. e. they cohere 
with the greateſt force. Our gold-beaters, and wire- 
drawers furnith us with proofs of this property. They 
every day reduce gad into leaves or lameliz, inconcciv- 
ably thin; yet without leaving the leaft apertue, or chaſm, 
vitible to the beſt miſcroſope, or even pervious to the light. 


Zee this property conſidered more at large under the arti- 


cle DucTiLIiTY. 

The tenacity of the parts of g/d is alſo much greater 
than that of any other metal ; for five hundred pounds 
can be iupported by a wire of one-tenth of an inch in di- 
ameter made of geld, but not of any other metal. Ihe 
raalleability of gold is very little affected by a mixture of 
liver; it is not much diminiſhed by copper, which ren- 
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ing the metal by itſelf, chere was no more any fungous 


! o 
He then fuſed together the fungous matter, and a | the 


ders it harder than filver does; and next to theſe +... 
metals, platina injures its malleability the leaſt, B, 2 
the reſt of the metallic bodies render it brittle * 
ſerent degrees; and its malleability is deſtroyed by f K 
of lead, and of moſt other metallic ſubſtances A 
be recovered by fuſion of nitre. It has been bid b 
_ that this property of 8% is injuret by the fu 7 
of charcoal; but Dr. ele this to be a miſtake 
The malleability of geld is alſo diminiſhed by vooling +: 
in a ſtate of fufion, too haſtily ; for preventin wh; 5. 
artiſts heat the mould into which the g is to be _ 
Mr. Boyle mentions an-anti-elixir, which he tried: pr 
is, one that would debaſe, gold, and which chan ed 
malleability, colour, homogeneity, and ſpecific n 
ſo that though the powder did not weigh the — 
part of the gold, yet the ſpecific gravity of the metal t 
which it was debaſed, was to that of water but as 102 «4 
1, inſtead of 19 to 1. Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. 1 
It is obſerved by Dr. Lewis, that though the en be 
of geld is leſs than that of other metallic ſubſtances wich 
ſmall degrees of heat, it nevertheleſs expands more than 
moſt of the other metals, when fuſed ;-and as it thus 
ſhrinks more when it becomes ſolid, it is leſs capable of 
receiving ſharp and perfec figures, when caſt into mould 
than ſilver, copper, lead, and tin, which do not fhrint: 
fo much, and much leſs than iron and biſmuch, which 
expand in pailing from a fluid to a folid ſtate. G when 
melted with a low white heat, has a bright b viſh pr | 
colour, 
It is the received opinion, that whatever has bee 
to this metal, the common way of puriſyins it by the ca 
pel reſtores it caſily to itſelf again; but this is not alan 
lo certain, or fo eaſy, as is generally imagined, Mr. Hy. 
berg put into the copel an ounce of geld, which he had 
uted in ſeveral chemical experiments, in order to reſtore 
it to its original flate 3 but aſter four times copelling i: 
he found, that whatever quantity of lead he uſed, il) 
the metal, though of the right and beautiful colour, wos 
brittle, and not at- all in the ductile ſtate of pure /d. 
Finding, therefore, that lead would not anſwer his nur. 
poſe, he incorporated the gold with four times its quan- 
tity of ſilver; and having performed the operation of the 
depart in the common manner, he ſuſed it with borax; 
but after all this the ge was as brittle as before, though 
ſtill of the fame beautiful colour. He then melted ir 
again without any adddition, but {lll it remained in the 
fame brittle ſtare, His next trial was by antimony, not 
doubting but that the particles, whatever they welt, that 
had ſtood the operation of the depart, and of lead. would 
be abſorbed by this powerful ſemi-metal, and the g:/4 
left in its natural malleable ſlate. He melted it twice to 
this purpoſ: with eight ounces of antimony; but after 
ſeparating the antimony, and then melting the pod ſeve- 
ral times with ſalt-petre, and many times without any 
mixture, it was ſound of the moſt perfect and beautify! 
colour imaginable, but ſtill brirtle, and not in the laſt 
malleable. Surpriſed to ſex all the common methods tail, 
he melted it again with ſix ounces of antimoty, and at- 
terwards melted this regulus with three times its own 
weight of lead, and ſet the whole in a copel in a proper 
degree of fire, :0 evaporate both the antimony and the 
lead. But when the fire was out, he was ſurpriicd to 
find the gol! covered with a browniſh ſubſtance, relem- 
bling a muſhroom, which fell to powder on being touched 
by the fingers. The gell itfelf was become of a grey 
colour, and was full of wrinkles on the upper turtact, 
from whence this fungous matter had been thiown out ; 
but on the under ſurface, where it ftuck ro the copel, ie 
was (till of a fine and beautiful 56/4 colour. Ile then 
melted ſeveral times the gel and the fungous ſubllince 
together, and every time there appeared the fame tort ol 
ſungous cruſt at the top. At lait he gathered this fun- 
gous ſubſtance carefully off from the go/d, and then melt 
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matter thrown out upon it, but only a thin layer of a 
powder of the ſame nature and colour with the formers 
Three times it was melted, and at every time threw oft a 
quantity of this powder; and after this being ſulcd with 
borax, it at length became perfect malleable 844. 


quantities of powder which he had faved, there appeared 
a new ſungous on the matter, and that for ſeveral times 
melting; but at laſt this diſappeared, aud there was 
found a ſmall lump of pure geld in the copel, It is nos 
caſy to guels at the cauſe of this obſtinate brittlenels of 
the gold, becauſe it had paſſed ſeveral experuments, and 
been mixed with ſeveral falts and ſeveral metals, particu- 
larly at laſt with iron and with emery. The emerf 
ſeemed molt to bu ſuſpected as the caute; but this brit; 
tleneſs cannot be given to gold by emery alone, and mu 
have been owing to the mixed effect of ſome of the ſalts 


and emery together, as by means of the ſalts, the parties 
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of emery are thrown farther, and more intimately mixed 
with thoſe of the gold than they could otherwiſe be. We 
have been told of the degradation of gold, This gold 
would have been declared degraded, and robbed of one 
of its greateſt qualities, irs malleability, had it fallen into 
any hands but thoſe of ſo great a chemiſt; and it is much 
to be doubred, whether Mr. Homberg would not have 
been able to reduce the degraded gold of any other che- 
mitt, and reſtore it to its natural ſtate and purity, though 
the common methods of operating on it ſhould all have 
failed, as they did in this caſe. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 
The third character of gold is its fixedneſs in the fire; in 
which it exceeds all other bodies. This property ſeems 
to reſult from the homogeneity and equality of its parts, 
which equally aid and ſupport each other, and have equal 
ores, or interſtices, through which the fiery corpulcles 
find an caſy paſſage. The prince of Mirandola, Mr. 
Boyle, and molt other chemiſts, furviſh divers experi- 
ments to illuſtrate this wonderful fiity. After laying Al 
quantity of gold two months in the intenſeſt heat imagin- 
able, it is taken out without any ſenhble diminuition of 
weight; whereas the other meta's, platina and hlver ex- 
cepted are ſoon deprived by fire of their metallic ap- 
pearance, and either diſſipated in flames, or changed into 
an ezrthy or glaſly form. 
t muſt be added, however, that in the foci of the large 
BURNING-glaſſes of Mef, T ichirnhautcn and Villette, 
even god itlelf volatilizes and evaporates, After this 
manner, we are told from the Royal Academy at Paris, 
2 quantity of pure go'd was vitriſicd ; being firit tuſcd in 
a fort of calx, which emitted fumes, and loſt of its 
weight. But the fame calx, fuſed again with a quantity 
of greaſe, was reſtored into g/d. 
Mr. Homberg found by experiment, that g-/4 properly 
managed in the focus of the great burning glals, after 
the evaporation of ſome of its conttituent parts, was vi— 
trifiable, like other metals. That part of this metal which 
flies off in ſume, he ſays, is the mercury which entered 
its compoſition, and what then remaius, which IS an 
earth penctiated by ſulphurs, runs into glats, as all other 
ſubſlances of a like kind muſt with a like fire. But he 
ought to have previouſly aſcertained the purity of the god 
which he employed; tor want of which the glats pro- 
duced in this expe! iment might proceed from copper, or 
other metal, with which the ge might have been alloyed. 
Beſides, as the ſubſtances expoled to the focus of the 
burning glaſs are laid upon a piece of charcoal, and that 
charcoal is always in part reduced to aſhes about the body 
in trial, and theſe allles often fly over and all about it; 
it was objected to Mr. Homberg, by tome who ſaw his 
experiments, that theſe afhes alone vitrified on the 29.4, 
and not any part of the g/d itfelt ; bur Mr. Homberg re- 
plies, that if this were the cafe, thele athes would alſo 
be vitriſied upon ſilver in the like trials and circumttances, 
and give an appearance of the filver's viiriiying ; but often 
repeated experiments have proved, that lilver expoſed to 
the focus of the burning glaſs, gives not the leatit ſign of 
vitrification in any circumitance, uaicis it has been re— 
ftined with antimony 3 that is to jay, unicts there has been 
given to it by art more ſulphurs than ic is naturally pol- 


tetlcd of; but in that caſe, theſe unnatural abundant tul- | 


powe will always vitrify a part of its earth, Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1702. 1707. 

With regard to this experiment, Dr. Lewis obſerves, 
that the athes might caſually have been accumulated on 
the metal, ſo as to produce a ſenſible vittiſication, in one 
inttance, without being ſo in another, and that, at beſt, 
t is too imperfect for any ſtreſs at all to be laid upon it. 
The ſame experiment has been repcated by others with- 
out ſucceſs; and though the geld, expoſed to the focus 
ot a burning lens, does really decreaſe in weight, this 
diminution appeared to be owing to the ſeparation of mi- 
uute globules in ſubſtance, which were ſound to be per- 
tet unchanged geld. The true alchemiſts have made no 
doubt of the pollibility of decompoſing, or entirely de- 
ſtroying geld, and of tranſmuting the baſer metals into 
this ; their books are filled with various proceſſes for 
theſe purpoſes ; notwithſtanding which, the producibility 
and deſtructibility of gel ſtill continue problems in 
chemiltry : nor is there any experiment from which the 
pollibility of either can be inferred ; though there 1s rea- 
lon to belive, that its refiltauce to all our VpPCrations is 
wing to Our inability to raiſe a ſuſſicient heat. 

[ts fourth character is, that it is not only uvaltecable by 
ar and water, but that it reſiſts, while its aggregation 
s entire, the action of the ſtrongeſt ſimple chemical 
menſtruums, either in the dry or humid way. It is faid 
not to be ſoluble by the ſtrongeſt mineral acids, when 
ney are pure, nor by ſulphur, nor by alkalis. However, 
though it has been generally ſuppoted by the aſlayer and 
refiner, that gold is abſolutely indilloluble by the nitrous 


acld 3 yet Dr. Brandt has lately publiſhed, in the Swedith 
Vol. II. Ne 155. 
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Tranſactions for the year 1748, a diſcovery of certain 
circmſtances, in which gold is diſſolved by this acid in 
conſiderable quantity. For, having boiled a mixture of 
geld and filver, amounting to about fifteen pounds, in 
which the proportion of the ſilver, containing a little 
copper, to the gold, was as 16 to 3, with freſh portions 
of ſtronger and ſtronger aqua fortis, in a glaſs body, to 
which was fitted a head and recipient for collecting the 
acid vapours that aroſe ; he poured off the ſolution from 
the gold, when all the ſilyver and copper were nearly diſ- 
ſolved, and boiled down the next portion of aqua fortis, 
till the matter at the bottom appeared like a dry ſalt, He 
then added more aqua fortis, which, after boiling for 
ſome time, appeared yellow, and was poured off into a 
ſeparate glaſs : this yellow aqua fortis he afterwards uſed 
for diſſolving ſome ſilver, and found a conſiderable quan- 
tity of gd at the bottom of the plats, though the ſilver 
had been very carefully puriſied from geld. In this ex- 
periment, pure ſilver, which exhibited no appearance of 
god with common aqua fortis, precipitated from the yel- 
low aqua fortis a ſpongy lump of geld. In keeping, a 
part of the gold ſeparated ſpontancouſly in form of a 
brown powder: aſter it had been long kept, and depo- 
ſited much of its gold, it was found on an aſſay to con- 
tain more gold than filver, in the proportion of 19 to 12. 
In this ſtate, a quantity of it, ſuſſicient to diflolve ſour 
parts of ſilver, yielded during the diſſolution one part of 
gold; ſo that the nitrous acid is capable of diftolving 
above one fourth part as much geld as of filver. This 
experiment atlords a neceſſary and uſeful caution to thoſe 
that are concerned in the parting of gold and filver by 
aqua fortis, 


(old is ſaid to be diſſolved by ſeveral compound menſtrua 


as, by the marine acid mixed with a tmall proportion of 
ſpirit of utine; by a mixture of the vittiolic acid with 
the ſame urinous ſpirit z by a mixture oi the vitriolic acid 
with a little fixt alkaline faltz by the vapour which ariſes 
during the cſterveſcence of the vitriolic acid with fixt al- 
kaline falr, collected by diſtillation ; by a ipirit, prepared 
by laturating the vitriolic acid with volatile alkaline ſalt, 
exſiecating the mixture, diſſolving it in twice or thrice its 
quantity of aqua fortis, and diſtilling the ſolution. But 
Dr. Lewis could not diſcover, in any of kis experiments, 
that any of theſe liquors had any action on geld. But 
the molt effectual menſtruum of gold is Ad xegia, 
which, in a moderate heat, readily and totally didlolves 
it into a tranſparent yellow liquor, and, therefore, ſerves 
to ſeparate gl from ſilver. Another ſolvent of ge is a 
combination of ſulphur with fixed alkali, called liver of 
ſulphur. See REFINING. 

Nevertheleſs, though a maſs of geld reſiſts the action of 
ſimple ſolvents, we mult not conclude, that it is abſo— 
lutely incapable of ſolution by any of them. An inſtance 


to the contrary has been already produced; and Mr. Mar- 


graaf has diſcovered, that this metal, precipitated by an 
alkali from its ſolution in aqua regia, is then rendered ſo— 
luble by any, even of the vegetable acids. See MERk- 
CURY and SILVER. 

Beſides, gold diſſolved in aqua regia is not precipitated, 
when the proportions of the two acids of this compound 
menſtruum are changed, by adding to this ſolution any 
quantity of nitrous or marine acids. Farther, geld may 
be diflolved in alkali, by the proceſs of the martial al- 
kaline tinctute of Stahl; that is by pouring into a con— 
centrated ſolution of fixed alkali in water, a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſolution of geld in aqua regia, in which the acids 
are not too much ſaturated, the geld will be quickly 
ſcized and diſſolved by the alkali. 

A ſolution of gold in aqua regia affords a very curious ob- 
ject for the microſcope. Mr, Lewenhoeck took great 
pains to oblerve the configurations it would put on in its 
concretions; he found, that in warm weather, if a drop 
of the ſolution was laid on a clean glaſs, and examined 
by the microſcope, the ſalts ſoon coagulated, but appear- 
ed very irregular in the manner of conctetion. "they 
ſometimes aſſumed a regular hexangular form, but more 
frequently they were rendered irregular, by the applica- 
tion of other ſubſtances, in form of ſmaller cryſtals upon 
them. One thing in this is very remarkable, that is, the 
cryſtals formed at different times feem very differently 
impregnated with the metal, thoſe which concrete firit 
being uiually large, and perfectly clear and trauſparent, 
and thoſe which afterwards form themſelves upon theſe, 
and alter and injure their figures, being ſmaller and feem- 
ingly much more impregnated with the metal, as being 
all of a fine geld-yellow. Sometimes allo it happens, 
that the ſmall ſalts ſated with the particles of the g 
ſhoot firſt, and when the other clear and tranſparent cry- 
{tals of ſalt form themſelves afrerwards, it not untre- 
quently happens that they form about the others, and 
incloſe them within their own bodies. Thus it is not 
uncommon to ſee one of theſe large and tranſparent 
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gold, of a fine luſtre and brightneſs, and ſeem maſſes of 
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eryſtals with a ſmall go/d-coloured cryſtal immerſed in 


This is a very elegant and entertaining fight by the mi- 
croſcope, but it is only to be obſerved in dry ſcaſons, 
for in moiſt weather the cryſtals either do not form 
themſelves at all, or elſe it is done but very confuſedly, 
and they melt and diſſolve away on the acceſs of freſh 
damp air. : : 
If a ſmall piece of copper be put into this ſolution of go/d 
in aqua regia, the liquor immediately operates upon it, 
and not only diſſolves the copper, but precipitatcs the | 
gold it had before held in a ſtate of ſolution upon the ſur- 
face of the copper, in the place of what copper ithad taken 
away. The ſame thing happens when a picce of copper 
is put into a ſolution of ſilver in aqua fortis, but in this 
laſt caſe the effect is more beautiful ; for the filver parti- 
cles precipitated on the copper arrange themſelves in the 
form of trees and ſhrubs, like the ARBOR Diane; 
but in the caſe before us, the gold is only precipitated 
in form of irregular filaments, or ſmall granules, and |. 
ſeems rather to imitate that proceſs oblerved in the 
famous water of the Ziment, or Cement fprings in 
Hungary; where the water being highly impregnated 
with a ſolution of blue vitriol, containing a very large 
portion of copper, if a piece of iron be put into it, im- 
mediately it works upon the iron, and dittolving it, pre- 
cipitates copper in ſmall irregular granules in its place: 
ſo that in the opinion of the vulgar, the copper is made 
of the iron, but in reality the iron is all diffolved, and 
the copper left in a ſolid form by the menſtruum which 
diffolved it; as in this experiment, the copper put into 
the ſolution of geld is diflolved, and taken up into tne 
liquor, and the gold which was before diſſolved is pteci 

itated in its place, 

f the aſſiſtance of art be called in, and the ſolution of 

old be made according to the rules of chemiſtry in a fand 
1 and the menſtruum ſo ſated with it, that it can diſ- 
ſolve no more, than it readily ſhoots into cryſtals, on be- 
ing expoſed to dry in drops before the microſcope on 
plates of glaſs ; and the cryſtals which it forms are in this 
caſe all of one kind, all ſated with geld, of a regularly 
angular figure, and their angles very ſharp. 
Theſe cryſtals appear only like fo many pieces of pure 


native gold of this form juſt taken from ſome mine, In 
order to procure theſe gold cryſtals as regularly formed as 
can be, the ſmall drop, laid on the plate of glais, mut 
be poured off again on one ſide, and by this means the 
liquor being ſpread extremely thin, the cryltals will be 
formed extremely regular; but then they will be ſo ſmall, 
that they are only viſible through very powerful glaſſes; 
when thus managed, however, they ſhew their true form, 
which is regularly hexangular, but that not in form of a 
column, as in the hexangular cryſtals ; but in a ſhort and 
thick maſs, reſembling a die, only more long ſhaped, 
not ſo exactly ſquare. Notwithſtanding that theſe ſmall 
cryſtals are yellow, they are as tranſparent as cryſtal, and 
the liquor remaining about them is allo yellow and tra l- 
parent. Some of theſe cryitals, though of the ſame fi- 
gure with the others, appear not of the ſame even and 
plain ſtructure, but are plainly ſeen to be formed of a 
great number of rings, or concentric circles, extended 
round each other. Copper being put into this ſolution, 
ſo highly ſated with gold, is not preyed upon ſo faſt as in 
a weaker ſolution ; ſome few air-bubbles, however, are 
driven to the ſurface, but without any great eftect, but if 
the ſolution be diluted with a little water, the acid then 
preys with violence upon a piece of copper put into it. 
A part of the copper is ſoon diſſolved, and the liquor be- 
comes green, and a ſmall portion of the gel, our of the 
ſolution, is precipitated on the copper, in the place of 
that part of it which was diſſolved. In this cate alſo the 
gold, in ſome meaſure, emulates the appearance of the 
filver in its concretion; for though it does not form re- 
gular trees and branches, it forms long and lender fila- 
ments, and theſe do not look of a pure fine yellow, or like 
pure gold, but ſeem duſky, aud to have ſome copper 
among them. 
If a ſmall parcel of this ſolution be evaporated on a glaſs 
plate over a gentle heat, the nature of the metal, and its 
effects on vitrified bodies, ate more ealily diſcovered than 
one would expect in ſuch ſmall quantities, Where the 
liquor has lain the thinneſt in this caſe, the glaſs is tinged 
red by the entrance of the particles of gold, into its ſur- 
face, which they do eaſily; becauſe in thoſe places where 
the liquor lay thin, they formed themſelves into extremely 
minute concretions, according to the foregoing obſerva- 
tions, and it is well known, that red is the colour which 

old imparts in the earth to cryſtals and other ſtones, and 
in the experiments of the chemiſts, to glals of any kind. 


— — 


In ſuch places as the liquor has lain thicker in, and has 
been conſequently evaporated in larger quantity; and from! 


a ages portion of the gold, the glaſs is not tin ed 
but there is ſeen a remainder of the ſolution Rickin my 
it : this however is not formed into cryſtals, but is ins Ty 
caſe pure geld, left from the evaporation in its 5 
metalline form. This however was in ſuch mines . 
cretions, that Where they la ſingle, or leparate == 
were not viſible, according to Mr. Lewenhoeck's aCcou 
to the naked eye, and he computes that many 3 
millions of them were not equal in ſize to a lingle 15 
of ſand: in moll places they were not however he Pa 
parate, but were formed into oblong and ſlender 8 
tions, which were ſometimes ſimple, and ſometimes ts 
moſe, and the microſcope ſhews theſe concretions 3 
elegantly, ſome in form of ſimple threads, f. ; 
branches of ttees or plants 

The denſity of gel is no way better ſeen than in this ex 
petiment; for though it may eafily be conceived that 
tuch particles of theſe as were but of a thouſang mil- 
lionch part, or much leſs than that, of the bigneſs of 2 
grain of ſand, muſt needs be of an almoſt incouceirable 
thinne's, yet not the ſmalleſt of theſe would tranſmit an 
light through it, but all were as perfectly opeke * 
piece of ſliect- lead. A ſmall drop of ſolution of old in 
aqua regia being laid over a ſtrong fice, approaching it 
by degrees, till being expoſed to its utmoſt fury, both the 
gd, and the glats on which it lies, begia to melt; in 
this caſe the gl is found concreted in Ihe manner into 
hlaments compoſed of globules, or of particles near! 
round; and if it be taken from the fire juſt at that 5 
when the glaſs only begins to cun, it aﬀords to the mi- 
croſcope a very diſtinct way of obſcrving the ramifica. 
cations of the gold and filver-ores in their firſt ſtate, and 
ſhews how they re formed. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 286, 
Solutions of g/d in the pure marine acid, and in mix. 
tures of the pure acids of nitre and ſca-ſalt, ate not made 
to eryſtallize without great difficulty; in order to which 
the liquor thould be evaporated, till only about one half 
of it remairs, and then ſet by in the cold, with the ad. 
dition of a ſew. drops of pure ſpirit of wing. Lhe cryl- 
tals obtained from high coloured ſaturated ſolutions are 
generally of a red colour, and ſometimes, as it has been 


» ſome of 


- faid, of a deep ruby red. If any light effentiai oil be 


poured upon a ſolution of ge in aqua regia, and the 
mixture be ſhouk, the gold will paſs into the oily matter, 
float with it upon the ſurface, and be kept for a little time 
diſſolved by it; the metal, however, will gradually ſe pa- 
rate, and be thrown off to the lides in bright yellow 
hims, which on ſhaking the veflel tall to the bottom. 
rut, poured on in the fame manner, will float il. 
tinct on the ſurface, become yellow by imbibiag the g, 
as the veilow tinge of the acid diminiſhes, ke-p it per- 
manently diſſolsed, and, when loaded with the ponderous 
metal, continue ſtill to float upon the acid; and, as ge 
is the only one of the known metals, which the ether 
takes up from acids, this fluid affords a ready method of 
diſtinguiſhing geld contained in acid lolutions. Sce Au— 
RUM potable. 

Liquois containing a groſſer inflammable matter, as wine, 
vinegar, ſolution of tartar, are like wife found to extri- 
cate gd from aqua regia in its metallic form; but with 
this difference from the preceding, that the gold, inſtead 
of floating on the ſurface, falls generally to the bottom. 
Gold may be precipitated from folutions in aqua regia by 
adding the ſolution of any fixt alkaline ſalt, or a volatile 
alkaline ſpirit, in ſufücient quantity to latiate the acid; 
the mixture will become turbid, and alter ſtanding for 
ſome hours, the go/d will fall to the bottom, in form of 
a brownith yellow muddy ſubſtance, retaining fome of 
the ſaline matter. lo accelerate the precipitation, the 
ſolution ſhould be diluted with three or four times its 
quantity of water, or more; and the alkaline liquor 
ſhould be added gradually, and in ſmall quantities. It 
the aqua regia has been prepared with ſal ammoniac, 07 
if the precipitation is performed with a volatile alkall, 
we ſhall have the fu/minating gold, Or AUR UM fuMnd! 
Farther, all the metallic bodies that diſſolve in aqua ge. 
gia, platina excepted, precipitate go. trom it. dome 0! 
them precipitate it alſo, when they are pievioully d 
ſolved in other acids, and even in aqua regie itſelf. Ihe 
precipitate occaſioned by adding tin is the molt rematk- 
able of theſe. A plate of pure tin, put into a ſolution 
of gold, largely diluted with water, changes the yellow 
colour of the liquor into a deautiful purple or red 3 206, 
by degrees, a powder of the ſame colour [lowly fuoliocs, 
and leaves the menſtruum colourleſs. Solutions 0! on 
made in aqua regia, have the fame effect with tin — 
with 1egard both to the precipitation aud the colour 3 an 
hence characters, drawn on paper with a diluted lation 
of geld, not viſible when dry, become immediately 75 
or purple on paſſing over them a dijuted tolutton n 
On dropping a ſolution of (ilver into a tolution of $994 


. * 9 1 > "1 | n 
both metals precipitate : the ſame double precipirene' 
happens, 
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happens on mixing ſolution of gold with ſolution of lead 


: 18. Pure ſulphur has no action on gold, Sce 
"Lena vere le unites perfectly, as we have 
already obſerved, with the hepar falphuris, or liver of ſul- 
hur. The addition of any acid to this ſolution, abſorb- 
ing the alkaline ſalt, precipitates the ge 1 g's the 
ſulphur and the ſulphur may be diſſipated y fire, or 
more readily ſeparated, by adding A little copper for ab- 
ſorbing the ſulphur. Copper and iron likewile added to 
the mixture of gold and hepar in fuſion, will precipitate 
the gold and unite with the ſulphur. : 
The fifth charaQer of sis, that it readily and ſpontane- 
ouſly, as by ſome magnetic virtue, attracts and abſorbs mer- 
.ury ; though what lord Bacon writes, viz. that go d, in 
imbibing mercury, increaſes in ſpecific gravity, we doubt, 
5s but ill warranted. It is more than probable it muſt be 
:ncreaſed in bulk, more than in weight, and conſequently 
muſt be ſpecifically lighter. 
It may be added, that as ſoon as the mercury enters the 
old, the metal becomes ſoft, like a palte. See AMAI.- 
GAMATION of gold, and GILDING. a 
The ſiath character is, that it withſtands the violence 
both of lead and antimony, 1. e. being fuſed in the copel 
along with either of theſe matters, it does not diſhpate 
and fly of with them in fame, but remains fixed and 
nged. : | 
222 metals, except gold and ſilver, melted with lead, 
periſh with it, and evaporate by fire; and in antimony, 
all other metals, except goid, even filver itfelf, undergo 
the ſame fate. Thus, if a maſs conſiſting ot gold, viver, 
ſtones, copper, &c. be fuſed together with antimony, 
the ſeveral matters become ſeparated, and all but the gold 
riſes to the ſurſace in form of a ſcoria, and 1s blown off 
with bellows ; but the geld remains behind, much puri- 
fied, as having loſt all its heterogeneous parts along with 
the other metals. And hence antimony 1s uſed as the 
teſt of gell. See REFINING, 
The ſeveuth character is, that of all bodies it is the ſimpleſt 
(the primary elements being here excepted.) By imple 
we here mean that whoſe minuteſt part has all the phy- 
ſical properties of the whole maſs. 1 hus, if a grain of 
gol be diſſolved in aqua regia, and a ſingle drop of the 
ſolution be taken, a quantity of geld may be ſeparated 
therefrom, which ſhall only be the millionth part ot the 
grain, and yet ſhall have all the characters of gold, Or, 
if you fuſe a grain of gold with a large mals of filver, and 
mix the two together, ſo that the geld becomes equally 
diffuſed through the whole maſs, you will have in every 
particle of the mals a particle of perfect geld. Accord- 
ingly, diflolve any part of the mixture in aqua ſortis, and 
a quantity of geld will precipitate to the bottom, bearing 
the ſame proportion, as ſome have ſuppoſed, to the grain 
that the part diſſolved did to the whole maſs. On which 
principle depends the art of ASSAYING. 
But this does not appear to be ſtrictly true: for, in many 
caſes, there is a ſenſible inequality in the diſtribution of 
the geld. M. Hellot melted upwards of twenty pounds 
of ſilver, containing about a fifty-ſixth part of gold, in a 
crucible, and poured it into cold water, in order to re- 
duce it into grains; and by dipping at different times an 
iron ladle into the water, under the ſtream of metal, he 
received a part of the firit running, a part of the middle, 
and a part of the laſt; the three parcels, aſſayed ſepa- 
rately, were all found to differ with regard to the quan- 
tity of g contained in them. 
GoLo, „i, of. All the known parts of the earth afford 
this precious metal; though with great difference, in 
point of purity and abundance. Europe, fo fertile in 
other reſpects, comes ſhort of all other quarters in gold. 
The molt conſiderable mines in this quarter. of the globe 
are thole of the Upper Hungary; and particularly that 
of Chremnitz, which has continued to yield gold for ten 
centuries. America ſurniſhes the molt z and particularly 
the mines of Peru. Mexico, and Chili, and other pro- 
vinces of the Spanith Weſt Indies; to which may be added 
the Brafils, belonging to the king of Portugal. 
In many parts of Aſia, particularly Sumatra, Pegu, China, 
and Japan, the Philippine iflands, and Borneo, gold is 
found in conſiderable quantities. At Canton, the gold is 
cait into ſhoes of about ten tale weight, or twelve ounces 
two penny-wetghts four grains, of an equal finenels : 
theſe ſhoes are bigger at both their ends than in the mid- 
dle, formed with their brims riſing above the teſt, ſo that 
the upper ſide ſomewhat reſembles a boat; from the 
middle, which, in cooling, finks into a ſmall pit, arite 
circles one within another ; and the ſmaller and cloſer 
theſe are, the finer the gold is. Gold in bars or ingots 
come chiefly from Cochinchina and "Tonquin ; the ſhoes 
and bars are very often debaſed and gilt. By the laws of 
China, gold is forbidden to be exported. 
The coaſt and interior parts of Africa likewiſe afford 
&"cat quantities of this precious metal, Some gold has 
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been diſcovered in Britain, at different times, though hi- 


therto in ſmall quantities. It is chiefly found in that kind 
of tin-ore, called the ſtream tin. 


Glauber, an eminent chemiſt, aſſerts, that there is not 


any ſand or ſtone, but geld may be procured from, lime- 
ſtone only excepted ; the misfortune is, that the expence 
of ſeparating it much ſurmounts the profits. 

Many of the common ſands, particularly the yellow, red, 
black, and thoſe inclining to a violet colour, appear to be 
rich in gold. Becher and Cramer preſume, that there is 
no land in nature entirely free from it ; Becher under- 

took to ſeparate it with profit from the common ſea- ſands, 
and entered into engagements with rhe ſtates of Holland 
for eſtabliſhing a mineral work on this ſoundation; but 
the iſſue, though favourab'e, does not appear to have 

been ſufficiently lucrative; ſor the ſcheme was never 

proſecuted. 

Gold is chiefly found in mines; though there is ſome alſo 

found in the ſand and mud of rivers and torrents; parti- 

cularly in Guinea, This Jaſt is in form of a fine duſt, 

and is called apwuoypuoc;, gold duſt, From Cape-coaſt, 

on the coaſt of Guinea, we receive yearly between two 

and three thouſand ounces of the duſt ; and three or four 

hundred ounces are ſaid to be collected yearly from the 

lands of the Gambia, aud caſt into bars at James fort, 

one of our ſettiements on that river, The go duſt from 

Africa in its pureſt ſtate, is ſaid to be from twenty-one 

to, upwards of twenty-two carats fine; but the natives 

frequently mix with it filings of brafs. However, this 

adulteration may be eaſily detected by the hydroſtatic ba- 

lance, or by pouring on the mixture a ſmall quantity of 

aqua fortis, which will receive a blue tincture from the 

copper in the braſs. 

There are many European rivers, which roll particles of 

geld in their land; from collecting which the neighbour- 

ing inhabitants derive ſome advantage; ſuch are the 

Rhine, the Rhone, the Garonne, the Danube, the Elb, 

&c, and the Schwartz, in Upper Saxony, is ſaid to be 

rich in this metal, and its ſands to be worked with great 

profit. The gold is found moſt plentiſully in theſe rivers, 

where their courſe is flow and uninterrupted, where the 

ſand 1s reddiſh or blackiſh, which, being more ponderous 

than the white ſand, determines the particles of goid to 

ſubſide with it, and when the water has ſubſided after a 

flood. 

Glauber tells us, that there is a third ſort of gold, ſcarce 
found any where but in the drains of the mountains of 
Chili, which they leparate from the earth by waſhing ; 
whence the places where it is ſound, or ſeparated, ate 
called lavaderos. 

This earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine: at about fix 
feet deep it is mixed with grains of large duſt, and from 
hence commences the ſtratum, or bed of ged. Between 
are banks of ſoft bluiſh ſtone, mixed with yellow threads, 
which yet are not geld, but only pyrites, or marcaſite ot 
gold, | 

When they have diſcovered any of this earth, they en- 
deavour to bring rivulets to it (which in theſe mountains 
are very frequent, in order, by force thereof, to tear off 
the upper earth, and lay the golden ſtratum bare, This 
they forward by looſening it, and digging with ſpades, 
&c, As ſoon as the golden earth is uncovered, they turn 
off the water, and dig up the ſoil by force of arm; and 
loading it on mules, carry it to the lavaderos, i. e. a fort 
of baſons of water, 'where the earth undergoing divers 
repeated lotions, in different waters, the earthy and im- 
pure part is all ſeparated and carried off by the ſtream, 
and the gold left at bottom. This method of getting g 
is immenſely gainful; the expences being but trifling, 
compared with thoſe accruing in the common way by 
machines, fire, and quickſilver: rhe richeſt of thele la- 
vaderos is that de PEſtancia del Rey, twelve leagues from 
the Conception, a port of the South Sea. Thuringia, 
and ſome other places along the Rhine, ate the only 
places in Europe where gold is got in this manner. 

The way of ſeparating it is this: they have a long trough 
made with a declivity, and lined at the bottom with flan- 
nel, or coarſe cloth; the ſand is received into this; and 
while it is ſtirred about in the water by the hand, the 
ſand is waſhed off, and the ſmall particles of gold left in 
the pores, and among the woolly matter of the flannel, 
which is afterwards waſhed out from thence. The gold 
is afterwards extracted from the remaining matter by 
mercury. | 

This is the method where the ſand is fine; but when it 
is mixed with large gravel, they ſiſt it through wire ſieves, 
whoſe meſhes are of one determinate ſize, or a kind of 
baſket made of rods, placed at the upper end of the 
trough, by which means all the go/d is ſute to go through 
with the ſand, and the gravel or larger ſtones are left be - 
hind, and thrown away. The ſand thus ſeparated is 
treated as before; and there is no danger of any gold 


being 
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being thrown away with the gravel, becauſe it is ex- 
tremely rare to meet with any one grain of geld in this 
ſtate ſo large as a barley-corn; and therefore as the 
meſhes of their ſieves are kept to more than that ſize, 
there is no fear of loſing any of the metal. 

The gold of mines is of two kinds; the one in ſmall 
pieces, or grains, of different forms and weights. Of 
this ſort, among the ſpecimens ſent by Columbus into 


Spain, to let them ſee the richneſs of his diſcovery, there | 


were ſome of eighteen ounces weight ; and the relations 
of thoſe days aſſure us, that in 1502 there were others 
found of thirty-two pounds weight. 

Reaumur reports, that a piece was ſhewn to the French 
academy which weighed four hundred and forty-eight 
ounces; and another in the cabinet of Antonio Porto- 
cateto, weighed upwards of five hundred and twenty- 
eight ounces; both which pieces, on being aſſayed, were 
found to be of different ſineneſs in different parts of the 
maſs. However, it is rare to meet with mafles of the 
weight even of an ounce z the largeſt in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſuem weighs but fifteen penny-weights. 

The other kind of geld is dug up in the ſtony glebes, 
which is what they call the mineral, or ore of gold : theſe 
glebes are of various colours, and lie 2 one hun- 
dred and fifty, or one hundred and ſixty fathom deep. 
They ſtrike be with ſteel, and are not ſoluble in aqua 
fortis. Along with the geld they uſually contain ſome 
other mineral and metallic matter, particularly filver ; 
without ſome ſhare of which it is ſcarce ever found. 
The quantity of geld, in proportion to the earthy and 
ſtony matter mixed with it, appears to be in general ex- 
ceeding ſmall, Voyagers of credit relate, that the com- 
mon vield is no more than five or ſix ounces of geld upon 
the caxon, or fifty hundred pounds of the mineral, 

Gor D, manner of ſeparating, They firſt break the me- 

talline ſtone with iron mallets, pretty ſmall; then carry 
it to the mills, were it is ground into a very fine powder; 
and laſtly paſs it through ſeveral braſs-wire ſieves one at- 
ter another, the laſt as fine as any of our ſilk ſie ves. 

The powder thus prepared is laid in wooden troughs, and 
ſoaked for ſome time in a ſolution of common falt ; the 
proper quantity of mercury is then ſqueezed in through 
a linen cloth, ſo as to fall like a dew over the ſurface ; 
. and the mixture being well ſtirred and kneaded, the gold 
is incorporated, with the application of a gentle heat, in 
five or fix days. After this the water, with the recre- 
mentitious earth, is driven out of the tubs by means of 
other hot waters poured thereon. This done, there re- 
mains nothing but a maſs of mercury with all the goid 
that was in the ore. 'The mercury they ſeparate from it 
by diſtillation in large alembics. The geld, in this ſtate, 
is called virgin geld; as well as that found in the ſand 
of rivers, or that in grains in the mines, becauſe none 
of them have paſſed the fire. After this they uſually 
fuſe it in crucibles, and calt it into plates, or ingots. 
The method of working this ore at Chremnitz in Hun- 
gary, does not differ much flom that already deſcribed, 
and is as follows : they waſh the pounded ore very often, 
and lay it in powder upon cloths, and by the gentle and 


oblique deſcent of the water over it, and their continual | 


ſtirring of it, the earthy, clayiſh, and lighter parts are 
ali clean waſhed away, while the heavier and metalline 
remain in the cloth. Not much unlike to this proceeding 
is that with ſheeps ſkins and wool, which they place ei- 
ther in the water that comes from the works, or in the 
ſtreams of rivulets, which have their origin in hills where 


there is much gold; ſo that while the water or fluid parts 


paſs through or over them, the more ſolid, heavy, and 
metalline are inſnared and detained, and by this means 
the ſkin becomes a golden- fleece. The cloths which are 
by the Chremnitz-works in this manner impregnated with 
gold, are waſhed in large tubs of water, and alter ſettling, 
the water is decanted flowly off, the ſediment which is 
left behind is, after this, waſhed in three: or four other 
waters, and to the clean remainder they add quickſilver, 
which they then work and knead into an amalgam, like 
dough or paſte. 
for an hour or two, they throw it into water, and waſh 
off the quickſilver, which did not adhere, and then there 
remains a pure and perfect maſs of the amalgam, They 
ſqueeze as much of the quickſilver as they can from this, 
firſt through coarſe cloths and then through fine ones 
they then put the remainder on a perforated plate, which 
they place over a deep pan, fſet in the earth, in the bot- 
tom of which there is put ſome quickſilver ; they then 
cover with a hollow earthen-lid, luting it carefully on, 
and when the lute is dry they make a charcoal fire over it. 


By this means the quickſilver yet remaining with the gold 


in the amalgam, is driven off, and runs down through 
the holes of the plate, mixing itſelf with the reſt in the 
bottom of the pan, and the gold 1s left alone in a ſpungy 


When they have worked this together | 


Gon o, manner of aſſaying. This is perſoimed with the 
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; GOLD, for the making of, Sec PHIL OS0PHER's ene, and 
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GoLD, manner of refining, There are three principal me- 


 GoLD beating, and GOLD beater's kin. 
GOLD, burniſbed, is that which is poliſhed with a ſteel in- 


GoLn chain, 
Gol p coin, or ſpecies of gold. 


maſs, which only needs once melting in the common 


| 
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way to be pure and malleable geld. Browns | 
ty See other proceſſes deſctibed under the els 
AMALGAMATION of pold. artcle 
When the gold is intimately combined in the 
of ferrugineous ſands, the ſand ſhould be m 
and quenched in water, and the ignition a a p 
repeated four times or oſtener. Mix the — 7 wy 
cined, with twice its weight of granulated lead 8 
own weight of black flux, conſiſting of one part of ang 
and two or three of tartar, mixed and burnt in a A 
veſſel to a black alkaline coal, aud then put the 9 
into a crucible, and cover it with fea-falt dried over the 
fire till it has ceaſed to crackle, Expoſe the crucibl * 
a blaſt furnace to a ſtrong fire, and ſtit the matter th * 
ſionally with an iron rod; when the ſcoria is become in 
as water, which is known by the rod's coming out alm i 
clean, let the crucible be left to cool; and the gold — 
tained in the ſand will be transferred to the lead nd 
may be ſeparated from it with a cupel or teſt, The fil 
ver contained in theſe fands, may be ſeparated from the 
gold, after cupellation, either by aqua regia or aqua 5 
tis. Inſtead of the black flux, ' fs parts of pot-aſh and 
three of powdered charcoal, will anſwer the purpoſe 
when applied to thirty-two parts of lead, and ſixteen of 
the calcined ſand. Or, the calcined ſand may be boiled 
in melted lead, without any inflammable or ſaline addi. 
tion, When geld is intimately combined with other me. 
tals in their ores, the ore is to be run down in the ſame 
manner as the ſame kind of ore without gold: and the 
gold may be afterwards ſeparated by different proceſſes 
according to the nature of the metal. 

There aregvarious methods of ſeparating geld from gilt 
works: it may be ſeparated from the ſurface of 6lver, ci— 
ther by ſpreading over the gilt ſilver a paſte made of pow. 
dered ſal ammoniac moiſtened with aqua ſortis, and heat- 
ing it till the matter ſmokes, and is nearly dry; throw 
it into water, and the geld will eaſily come off by rubbing 
it with a ſcratch bruſh : or, by putting the gilt 6lver into 
common aqua regia, nearly boiling and turning the me- 
tal frequently, till it becomes all over black: then waſh 
it with water and rub it with the ſcratch bruſh, which 
will diſengage the gold left by the aqua regia, See GiLp- 
ING. 

Gold may be ſeparated from gilt copper, by applying a 
ſolution of borax to the gilt parts with a pencil, and 
ſprinkling over the place thus moiſtened, a little powdered 
ſulphur ; when the piece is made red-hot, and quenched 
in water, the geld may be wiped off with a bruſh, 

Gold may be recovered from wood, gilt on a water fize, 
by ſteeping it for a quarter of an hour, in a quantity of 
very hot water, ſufhcient to cover it; then ſcrub the 
wood in a little warm water, with ſhort {tiff briſtle bruſhes 
of different ſizes : boil the whole mixture of water, ſize, 
gold, &c. to dryneſs; make the dry matter red hot in a 
crucible to burn off the ſize, and grind the remainder with 
mercury. The geld will be more eaſily laid hold of by 
the mercury, by the addition of ſome clean ſand. 


compoſition 
ade red hot 


TOUCH-ſ/tene, and TOUCH needles, but more ſccurely by 
fire; which latter method conſiſts of two proceſſes ; the 
one for ſeparating go/z from ſilver by aqua fortis, and the 
other from baſe metals, by keeping the mixt in fuſion for 
ſome time upon a cupel or COP PEL, With the addition 
of lead. See Ass AYING. 


thods of refining geld; the firſt with antimony; the ſe- 
cond with ſublimate; and the third with aqua fottis. 
This laſt method is called departing, or parting. wee 
DEPART, PARTING, and QUARTATION. ö 
For the two former, fee REFINING. 
There are ſeveral other methods of refining gell, with 
aqua regia, with the vitriolic acid, with lead and aſhes, 
called cupellation, COPPELLING, or teſting, with a com- 
oſition of nitre, or ſea-ſalt, green vitriol calcined, aud 
ick-duſt called cementation, which the reader will find 
deſcribed under the articles Ass AYIN G, CAMENTA- 
T1ON, PARTING, REFINING, and TESTING. 


TRANSMUTA TION. 
gee GoLlp leaf. 


ſtrument called a BURNISHER, if it be wrought go/s, ot 
gildiug on metal; or with a wolf's tooth, if it be gilding 
in water, See GILDING. 
Sce CHAIN. 

See Colin and ColNAGE. 


Auderſon, in his Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. i. p. 174+ 
dates the firſt coining of geld in England in the year 
1344; for it appears by 18 Edw. III. cap. 6. that three 
different coins of gold were then ordered to be coined ; 
viz. one of the value of fix ſhillings, being the wel 
of two ſmall florins of Florence; a ſecond of half 
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GOL 


icht; and a third of a quarter of the firſt. 
N : 3 carats 34 grains fine, with half a grain 
f alloy» Three other gold coins were alſo coined in the 
7 me year ; viz. one of 6s. 84. value, called a gold noble; 
wwe of half that value, called maille nobles, and a 
third 2 quarter of the firſt, called F or farthing 
noble. For an inſtrument invented by Mr. Boyle for 
detecting counterfeit gold coins, ſee Floating LoAD- 
ds abt on glaſs and china, See GLass, GILDING, 
d PoRCELAIN» 
Coup 1! glazing. See GLAzING, ; ; 
Gol p-coloured metal is produced by melting zinc with cop- 
r. According to the purity of the zinc and copper, 
8 proportions in which they are mixed, and the inti- 
macy of their union, the compound meral proves more 
or leſs malleable, and approaches more or leſs to the co- 
jour of ged. Some direct the zinc to be taken only in a 
6ſth or ſixth part of the weight of the copper, and others 
in an equal weight or more, Dr, Lewis obſerves, from 
the reſult of many experiments, that both with the 
ſmalleſt and largeſt of theſe quantities of zinc, the meta] 
proves more like gold than with the intermediate propor- 
The colour of theſe compounds is improved by a {mall 
mixture of ſome other metallic bodies. C:amer recom- 


mends the addition of à ſmall quantity of pure tin to | 


copper, melted with a fourth or ſixth part of zinc, which 
forms a compound metal, that acquires, on being well 
cleaned, and laid in the air for ſome days, a ſuperficial 
colour of fine gold, Geoffroy ſays that iron has the belt 
effect; with the proportions of ten * of zinc, eight 
of copper, and one of iron-nlings, he produced a meta) 
of a hne ſmooth grain, compact, hard, and bright, an 
of a beautiful 2-{4 colour. By making the copper fi:il 
into braſs, and then melting it with a ſuitable quantity of 
zinc, a metal may be obtained of ſuperior quality to that 

roJuced either by melting the copper and zinc, or by 
impregnating the copper with zinc, by cementation and 
fuGon with calamine ; which is a method ſometimes prac- 
tiſed. A very ingenious artiſt, ſays Dr. Lewis, who now 
prepares a gel coloured metal in great perfection, has a 
fine kind of braſs made on purpoſe for this uſe. The 
union of the copper and zinc in fuſion, ſucceeds beſt and 
with leaſt loſs of the zinc ; according to Dr. Lewis, by 
uſing a mixture of black flux and borax, or a compoſition| 


of twelve parts of green glaſs powdered, fix parts of pot. 


aſh, two of boiax, and one of powdered charcoal : when 
this flux is fu ed in the crucible, the copper and zinc are 
dropped into it; and when they appear perfectly melted, 
they are to be well ſtirred together with an iron rod, and 
expedit ouſly poured out. The ſame flux will ſerve for 
melting ſeveral freſh quantities of the metal. Dr. Hooke 
gives the following receipt for making a go/d-coloured 
metal: eight parts of diſtilled verdigriſe, i. e. of verdi- 
griſe putitied by ſolution in diſtilled vinegar and cryſtal. 
lization, end four parts of Alexandrian tutty, with two 
of nitre, and one of borax, are directed to be mixed with 
oil to the conſiſtence of pap ; then melted in a crucible, 
and poured into a flat mould firſt well warmed. A com- 
poſition of this kind is called Aux u /ophi/ticum. 
The following method is recommended by Homberg for 
giving a geld colour to copper, wichout the addition of 
zinc; make an amalgam of one part pure copper, and 
three parts quickſilver; ſee AMALGAMATION of Copper : 
boil this in rivec-water for two hours, then diſtil off the 
quickſilver in a retort, and cohobate it once; take out 
the copper and fule it, and it will be found of a beautiful 
geld colour, more ductile than common copper, and ex- 
tremely well fatced for watch-work, gilding and the finer 
machines and utenlils. The celebrated Mr. Pott affirms 
that a go/d-coloured metal may be made from a mixture 
of copper and tin, and directs it to be compounded in 
the following manner : take one half ounce ot tin aſhes, 
and four half ounces of copper: melt them well together 
in a cloſe luted crucible, with a ſtrong fire : or, take one 
half ounce of the pureſt tin cut in pieces, and ſixteen half 
ounces of pure copper beaten into thin plates; lay the 
tin between the copper- plates, lute the crucible cloſe, and 
melt with a ſtrong fire. See Prince's METAL and Tow- 
BAC, 
Silver is tarniſhed ſuperficially, by certain vapours, as 
that of putrificd urine, to a colour ſo like that of geld, that 
ſeveral edicts have been iſſued in France to prevent frauds 
of this kind with regard to wire and laces. 
GoLn-wlou ed pigments, See PiGMENTS. 

GoLv-coloured varni/h, See LACQUER. 
Sor b, Crean, See STANDARD, 
op, Dutch, is a kind of leaf uſed in G1LDiNG &c. 
which is copper gilt, or braſs beaten into leaves like the 
„ enuine (GoLD leaf. 


9LD, farthing of, See FARTHING. 
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| G6LD, fine or pure, is that 1 71 ed by the fire of all its im- 
purities, and all alloy, The Latins call it aurum purumy 
aurum primum, aurum obrizum, aurum coun, | 
The moderns frequently call it 84 / twenty-four carats ; 
but, in reality, there is no ſuch thing as gold ſo very 
pure; and there is always wanting at leaſt a quarter of a 
carat. Gold of twenty-two carats bas one part of filver, 
and another of copper: that of twenty-three carats has 
half a part, i. e. half a twenty-ſourth of each. 

Bouteroue maintains, that the eJerum of the ancients 
was gold of nineteen carats ; or four parts geld, and a 
fifth ſilver. * | 

From an ordinance of king John of France, it appears 
that the geld then ſtruck at Paris was of 19 carats 1-5th 
and yet it is added that it was the beſt and fineſt gela then 
known on earth. Sce STANDARD. | 

GoLD, fulminating, aurum fulminans,. Sce AURUM and 
Chemical FH:/tory of GOLD, above. 

GoLD, leaf, or beaten GOLD, is gold beaten with a hammer 
into exceedingly thin leaves. It is aſtoniſhing to conſi- 
der the fineneſs to which a body of gell is thus reduced. 
In an experiment of Reaumur's, forty-two ſquare inches 
and three tenths of gel leaf, weighed one grain troy 
and Mr. Boyle found that ſiſty and ſeven tenths weighed 
but a grain. As a cubic inch of geld weighs 4902 grains, 

the thickneſs of the gel leaf examined by the one was the 
207355th, and of that by the other only the 248532nd4 
part of an inch. See DUcTiLiTyY of C. 
This go11 is heat on a ſmooth block of black marble, from 
two hundred to fix hundred pounds in weight, and about 
nine inches ſquare on the upper ſurſace, fitred into the 
middle of a wooden frame, avout two feet ſquare, fo as 
that the ſurface of the marble and frame ſorm one even 
plane. Three of the fides are furniſhed with a high 
iedge, and the front, which is open, has a leather flap 
failened to it. which the geld beater uſes as an apron, for 
preſerving the fragments of gold that ſalts off. Thiee 
hammers are employed in this buſineſs, having two round 
and ſome what convex faces; the firſt, called the cutch 
hammer, is about four inches in diameter, and weighs 
fifteen or fixteen pounds: the ſecond. called the ſhoder- 
ing hammer, weighs about twelve pounds, and is about 
the ſame diameter: the third, called the geld hammer, 
or finiſhing hammer, weighs ten or eleven pounds, and 
is nearly of the fame width. Ihe French uſe four ham=- 


mers, differing both in ſize and ſhape from thoſe of our 
workmen. 
The gold beaters alſo uſe three kinds of animal mem- 
branes; ſome of which are laid between the leaves to 
prevent their uniting together, and others over them to 
defend them from injury by the action of the hammer. 
For the outſide cover, they uſe common parchment made 
of ſheep ſkin ; for interlaying with the ge, firſt, the 
ſmootheſt and cloſeſt vellum made of calves ſkin ; and 
afterwards, the much finer ſkins of ox-gut, ſtript off 
from the large ſtrait gut ſlit open, prepared on purpoſe 
for this uſe, and hence called gold-beater's ſein, I he 
general proceſs of their preparation, is ſaid to conſiſt in 
applying one upon another, by the ſmooth fides, in a 
moiſt ſtate, in which they ceadily cohere and unite inſe- 
parably, ſtretching them on a frame, and carefully ſcrap- 
ing off the fat and rough matter, ſo as to leave only the 
fine exterior membrane of the gut; beating them between 
double leaves of paper, to force out the remaining unc- 
tuolity ; moiſtening them once or twice with an infuſion 
of warm ſpices, and laſtly drying and preſſing them. 
It is ſaid, that ſome calcined gypſum, or plaiſter of Paris, 
is rubbed with a hare's foot, both on the vellum and ox- 
gut ſkins, which fill up their pores, and prevent the gol 
leaf from ſticking. Theſe ſkins, after ſzventy or eighty 
repetitions become unfit for uſe ; but their victue may be 
reſtored by interlaying them with leaves of paper moiſt- 
ened with vinegar or white wine, beating them for a 
Whole day, and afterwards rubbing them over with plaiſ- 
ter of Paris: and even holes in them may be repaired by 
the dextrous application of freſh ſkins. 
Golo, the manner of preparing and beating. They firſt melt 
a quantity of the pureſt geld in a black-lead crucible, with 
ſome borax, in a wind furnace, and pour it into an icon 
ingot mould, fix or eight inches long, and 2 of an inch 
wide, previouſly greaſed and heated; the bar of gold is 
made red hot and forged on an anvil ioto a long plate, 
which is farther extended, by being paſſed repeatedly be- 
tween poliſhed ſteel rollers, till e a ribbon, as 
thin as paper. This ribbon is divided by compaſſes, and 
cut with ſheers into equal pieces, which are forged on an 
anvil till they are an inch ſquare, and afterwards well 
nealed. Two ounces of geld, which is the quantity melt- 
ed at a time, make a hundred and fifty of theſe ſquares, 
ſo that each of them weighs fix grains and two fifths 
and as 4902 grains of go/d make a cubic inch, the thick- 


neſs of the ſquare pieces is about the 766th part of an 
9 P inch, 
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inch. All theſe ſquares are interlaid with leaves of. vel- 
lum, three or ſour inches ſquare ; one leaf being laid be- 
tween every two of them, and about twenty more of the 
leaves are laid on the outſides: over theſe is drawn a 
ny caſe, open at both ends, and over this another, 
n a contrary direCtion, ſo that the vellum and gold leaves 
are kept tight and cloſe. Tbe whole is then beaten with 
the heavieſt hammer, till the gold is ſtretched to the ex- 
tent of the vellum : the pieces, taken out of this caſe or 
MOULD, are cut in four with a ſteel knife ; and the fix 
hundred pieces thus produced are interlaid, in the ſame 


manner, with pieces of the ox-gut ſkins, five inches | 


ſquare, The beating is repeated with a, lighter hammer, 

till the golden plates have acquired the extent of the 

ſkin; when they are divided into four, by a piece of cane 

cut to an edge. The whole number of leaves is then di- 

vided ivto four parcels, which are interlaid, as before, 

and beaten ſeparately, till they are ſtretched for the third 

time to the ſize of the ſkins. The French repeat the di- 

viſion and beating once more. Aſter the laſt beating, the 

leaves are taken up by the end of a cane inſtrument, and 

being thrown flat on a leathern cuſhion, are cut to a ſize, 

one 55 one, with a ſquare ſrame of cane made of a pro- 
per ſharpneſs, or with a frame of wood edged with cane. 
They are then fitted into books of twenty-five leaves each, 
the paper of which is well ſmoothed, and rubbed with 
red bole to prevent their ſticking to it. The ſize of the 
French geld leaves is from ſomewhat leſs than three inches 
to 31 ſquare z that of ours, from three inches to 34. 
The French prepare what is called green geld bull from 
a compoſition of one part of copper and two of ſilver, 
with eighty of geld; but Dr. Lewis obſerves that ſuch 
an admixture gives no greenneſs to gold, and that this 
kind of leaf is made from the ſame fine geld, as the high- 
eſt geld-coloured ſort, the greeniſh hue being a ſuperfi- 
cial teint given to the gold in ſome part of the proceſs : 
this leaf is chiefly uſed for the gilding of books. A kind 
of leaf, called party-gold, is formed by laying a thick leaf 
of ſilver, and a thinner one of gold, flat on one another ; 
they are then heated and preſſed together, ſo as to unite 
and cohere : and being beaten into fine leaves, as in the 
foregoing proceſs, the gold, though only in quantity a 
fourth o& that of the =o extends over it and every 
where covers it. ; 

Gol p, million of, a phraſe often uſed to ſignify a million 
of- crowns. | 

GoL D money. See MoxEY and Coin. 

GoLlp, Moeſaic, is gold applied in pannels on a proper 
ground, diſtributed into ſquares, lozenges, and other 
compartments z part of which is ſhadowed to raiſe or 
heighten the reſt. See Mosaic, 

Goo plates for enamelling are generally made of ducat gold, 
whole ſineneſs is fram 234 10 234 carats; and the fineſt 


gold is the beſt for this purpoſe, unleſs where ſome paris 


of the geld are left bare and unpoliſhed, as in watch- 
caſes, ſnuff- boxes, &c. for which purpoſe a mixture of 
alloy is neceſſary, and ſilver is preferred to copper, be- 
cauie the latter diſpoſes the plates to tarniſh, and turn 
green. Sce ENAMELLING» 

Gold, potable, aurum pctabile. See AURUM petobile, and 
the Chemical Hiſiory of GoLD. 

Gol p powder, for the purpoſes of GILDING, may be made 
by grinding gold leaf with honey; fee Shell op:; by 
diſtilling to dryneſs a ſolution of geld in aqua regia ; by 
evaporating the mercury from an amalgam of god, tak- 
ing care well to ſtir the maſs near the end of the pro- 
ceſs ; or by precipitating geld from its ſolution in aqua 
regia; by applying to it a ſolution of common green vi- 
triol in water, or ſome copper, &c. See Chemical hiſ- 
tory of GOLD, 

Gol precipitate with tin, called alſo, from its ſuppoſed 
diſcoverer, calx Caſſi, is prepared with great care both 
in diſſolving the tin, and diluting the ſolution. For this 
purpoſe, a mixture of two parts of aqua ſortis, and one 
of ſpirit of ſalt, is ſuppoſed to be the beſt menſtruum 
for the tin. Into this mixture ſome fine block tin, gra- 
nulated, is to be let fall, grain by grain, waiting till one 
grain is diſſolved beſore another is dropped in, that the 
diflolution may go on flowly, without any heat or diſ- 
charge of fumes. The gold is diſſolved in common aqua 
regia ; and a few drops of this ſolution being mixed with 
ſome ounces of pure water, as many drops of the ſolu- 
tion of tin are added. If the mixture changes immedi- 
ately to a clear bright purpliſh red colour, the due de- 
gree of dilution has been determined; if the colour ap- 
pears dull, a greater quantity of water mult be added for 
the reſt of the ſolutions, Aſter the mixture has depoſited 
its red matter, and become clear, a little more of the tin 
ſolution is to be dropped in, for diſcovering and preci- 

itating any geld that may ſtill remain in it: the liquor 
Ae then poured, off, the precipitate is waſhed aud 


GOL 


dried, Lewis's Corn: Phil. ie =” 

gr arm * Ruby 
or other methods of precipitati : 

4 31674 precipitating gold, ſee Chemical lij- 

444 2 _ QUEEN gold, 

z0LD, Shell, is that uſed by the gilde illumi 
with which gold letters 1 9 th 7 — Arn 
ing gold leaves, or gold beaters fragments with! Sad. 
honey, and afterwards ſeparating the hone f A 
powdered gold by means of water. When oe La the 
waſhed away, the geld may be put on paper, or wn fg 
ſhells; whence its name, When it is uſed ie ail 4 
with gum- water, or ſoap-ſuds. The . eg 
powder, prepared from the Dutch geld leaf in th 2 
manner, is gencrally uſed, and, when it is well 0 . 
with varniſh, anſwers the end in japanner”; G1 N 

8 as 2 1 10 er 10, 
OL PA- for burniſhed G1LDING, is prepa 
and a half of tobacco pipe ela , bal 2 ET 
chalk, a quarter of an ounce of black lead, fort * "as 
of ſweet oil, and three drams of pure tallow 4 | 
clay, chalk, and black-lead, ſeparately, very fine 3, 4 
ter; then mix them together, add the oil and tallow 2 
grind the mixture to a due conſiſtence. 88 

GOLD-/ize of japanners may be made by pulrerizin 
animi and aſphaltum, of each one ounce; red-lead, Ji 
tharge of geld. and umbre, of each one ounce and x 
half, mixing them with a pound of linſeed oil, and boil 
ing them, obſerving to ſtir them till the whole be Town 
porated, and appears, on growing cold, of the conſiſen R 
of tar; ſtrain the mixture through a flannel, and kee i 
ſtopped up in a bottle, for. uſe, When it is aſed i 
muſt be ground with as much vermilion, as will * I 
an opake body, and diluted with oil of torpencige ſo 
that it may be worked freely with the pencil. A fim = 
| 206 germs conſiſts of one pound of linſeed oil — 
our ounces of gum animi; powder the gum, and mix it 
gradually with the boiling oil : let it continue to boil 
till it becomes of the conſiſtence of tar; ſtrain it throy h 

0 a ons Cons = and uſe it as the other, * 
oLD-/mith, or as ſome chuſe to expreſs it [mi 
the artiſt who makes veſſels, atendls, and CIT, 

old or ſilver. The go/d/miths work is either performed 
in the mould, or beat out with the hammer or other 
engine. All works that have raiſed figures are caſt in 
moulds, and afterwards poliſhed and finiſhed ; plates or 
diſhes of ſilver or gold are beat out from thin flat plates 
and tankards and other veſſels of that kind are formed of 
plates ſoldered together, and their mouldings are beat 
not caſt. The buſineſs of the go/d/mith formerly required 
much more labour than it does at preſent, for they were 
obliged to hammer the metal from the ingot to the thin- 
neſs they wanted: but there are now invented flatting- 
mills, which reduce metal to the thinneſs that is required, 
at a very ſmall expence. The gol4/mith is to make his 
own moulds, and for that reaſon ought to be a good de- 
ſigner, and have a taſt in ſculpture : he allo ought to 
know enough of metallurgy to be able to aſſay mixed 
metals, and to mix the alloy, 

The goldſmith in London employs ſevera! hands under 

him, for the various articles of his trade. In this great 

City there are always hands that excel in every particular 

branch of the trade, and there is commonly employment 

enou h for every one in his particular branch. The. 
jeweller, the ſnuff-box and toy maker, the filver-turner, 
the gilder, the burniſher, the chaſer, the reſiner, and 

2 are all employed by and under the golu- 

mith. 

Gor D-ſmiths, Company of, in London. See Cour Axx. 

GoLv thread, or ſpun gold, is a flatted gilt wire, wrap- 
ped or laid over a thread of yellow filk, by twiſting it 
with a wheel and iron bobins. By means of a curious 
but complex machinery, a number of threads is thus 
twiſted at once dy the turning of one wheel. The prin- 
cipal art conſiſts in ſo regulating the motion, that he ſe- 
veral circumvolutions of the flatted wire on cach thread 
may jult touch one another, and form, as it were, oue 
continued covering. At Milan, it is ſaid, they make 4 
ſort of flatted wire, gilt only on one ſide, which is wound 
upon the thread, ſo that only the gilt ſide appears. There 
is allo a gilt copper wire, made, in the ſame manner 25 
the gilt ſilver, chiefly at Nuremberg: and the ordinances 
of France require it to be ſpun on flaxen or hempen 
threads. The Chineſe, inſtead of flatted gilt wire, ule 
ſlips 1 paper which they interweave in their ſtuffs 
and twiſt upon filk threads, 

Got, tun of, is a kind of money of' account, uſed by the 
Dutch, and in ſome other countries, containing a hun- 
dred thouſand florins. 

A hundred pounds of, or in, geld, is found to weigh _ 
two pounds ten ounces : the ſum in filver weighs . 
x 


g gum 
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nds four. a | 
pull = halfpence, weigh one pound avoirdupois. 
A tun of gold, at af. the ounce, amounts to g96000!l.; A 
tun of filver, at 55+ 2d. the ounce, to G. A pound 
ſtetling of geld, to 48“. An gunce is worth 4%. The 
penny-weig t., One grain 24. A pound ot ſterling 
Glyer amounts to 3“. 25. An once is worth gs. 24. 


The penny- weight 34. and ſomething more; one grain 


a halfpenny. A, pound of , lver avoirdupois comes to 
31. 5. 3d. halfpenny. 1 0 | TY 
virgin, is pure gold, juſt as it is taken out of the 
mines, before it has undergone any action or preparation 
of fire ; whence the Greek call it amvpo;.. 140 

Such is the apja%Xgvr%5y or gold-duſt, and that got by 
Jotion in the lavaderos in Chili: it is added, that there 
are maſſes or lumps of pure gold found in the mines, 
particularly thoſe of Hungary. Accordingly, in the 
emperor's collection, are ſtill preſerved ſeveral plates of 
od, ſaid to have been thus found. : 
Virgin gold is ſometimes very pale, and ſo ſoft, that it 
may be moulded into any figure with the hand; it even 
takes an impreſſion from a ſeal, like the ſofteſt wax. To 
harden it, as alſo to heighten its colour, they mix emery 
GoLD, white, See PLATINA, . 
Gol p wire is a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, above an inch 


thick, two fcet in length, and weighing about twenty | 


nds, ſupet ficially gilt, or covered with gold, at the 
bre, and — . ſucceſſively through a great 
number of little round holes of a wire-drawing 1ron, 
each leſs than the other, till it be ſometimes no bigger 
than a hair of the head. There is very little wire made 
entirely of geld; and this chiefly for one particular pur- 

ſc, that of filigree work. ; 

I. is amazing to what degree of ſineneſs the gold is here 
drawn ; and yet it ſtill keeps firm together, and never 
ſhews the leaſt ſigns of the filver underneath it. The 
reader may ſee a computation hereof, as alſo a more 
particular account of the manner of proceeding, under 
the article DUCTILITY of gold. 
Gol p wire flatted, is the former wire flatted between two 
rollers of poliſhed ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun in (ilk, or to 


be uſed flat as it is, without ſpinning, in certain ſtuffs, | 


laces, embroideries, &c. 
Manner of forming GOLD wire and GoLp thread, both 
round and flat. The firſt object, which is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, is the choice of the pureſt geld; for on 
this chiefly depends the beauty and durability of the 
colour of the laces, brocades, and other commodities 
epared from it. To a difference in this reſpect, the 
boaſted ſuperiority of the French laces to the generality 
of thoſe made in England, till of late, has been wholly 
owing. With regard to the ſilver that forms the body of 
the wire, it is ſaid that there is an advantage in its being 
alloyed. The French filver for pilding is ſaid to be al- 
loyed with five or ſix penny-weight, and ours with twelve 
penny weight of copper, in the pound troy, The gold 
1s employed in thick leaves, which are applied all over 
the ſilver rod, and preſſed down ſmooth with a ſteel bur- 
niſher. Several of theſe leaves are laid over one another, 
as the gilding is required to be more or leſs thick. The 
{ſmalleſt proportion allowed by act of parliament, is 1cO 
grains of geld to a pound, or 5760 grains of ſilver, The 
largeſt proportion for the bett double gilt wire was for- 
merly 120 grains to a pound; but the proportion of gold 
has been of late increaſed. The firſt part of the draw- 
ing proceſs, as well as the preparation and gilding of the 
ſilver rod, is performed by the refiner, who uſes plates 
of hardened ſteel, with a piece of tough iron welded on 
the back to prevent the ſteel from breaking, The holes 
in theſe plates are conical, being larger in the back part 
than in the ſteel, that the rod may not be ſcratched 
againſt the outer edge, and that they may contain bees- | 
wax, which makes the rod paſs more ſreely, and preſerves 
the god from being rubbed off. One end of the rod, | 
made ſmaller than the reſt, is puſhed through a hole that 
will admit it, when the plate has been properly ſecured, 
and laid hold of by ſtrong pincers, called clamps, adapt- 
ed to the purpoſe ; to theſe pincers, which are ſo con- 
. trived, that the force which pulls them horizontally, 
ſerves at the ſame time to preſs them together, a rope 
is faſtened by one end, and the end other goes round 
4 capſtan with craſs bars, which requires the ſtrength of 
leveral men to turn it. 'The rod, thus drawn through, 
is well nealed; it is then paſſed through the next hole; 
and the nealing and drawing are repeated, till, being 
reduced to about the ſize of a large quill, it is delivered 
in coils to the wire-drawers. The remainder of the 
proceſe requires plates of a different quality, which are 
rought from Lyons in France, and are formed of a 
metallic maſs, whoſe prevailing ingredient is iron : the 
holes are drilled in them here, Theſe plates are of two 


ounces; Twenty-two pence, in copper | 


— 


ſorts ; ſome af; conſiderable thickneſs, for the wire in its 
larger ſtate, and others about half as thick, for the finer 


wire, In the/uſe of theſe plates, furniſhed with a variety 
of holes, the dexterity of-the-workman principally con- 


. fiſts in adapting the hole to the wire: for this purpoſe he 


uſes a braſs plate, called a fize, on whith is meaſured, 
by means of hotches like ſteps cut at one end, the in- 
creaſe which, a certain length of wire ſhould gain in paſſ- 
ing through a freſh hole; and if the wire is found to 
ſtretch too much or too little, the hole is widened or 
contracted. Slits of different widths,” in thick: poliſhed 
iron rings, ſerve alſo as gages for meaſuring the degree 
of fineneſs of the wire. | 

The wire-drawer's proceſs begins with nealing the large 
wire received from the refiner, which he does, by placing 
it, coiled up, on ſome lighted charcoal, in a cylindrical 
cavity, called the pit, under a chimney, and throwing 
more burning charcoal over it. When it is cooled by 
being quenched in water, one end is paſſed through the 
firſt hole in the thick plate, and faſtened to an upright 
wooden cylinder ſix or eight inches in diameter; in the 
top of which are two ſtaples, and-through theſe is paſſed 
the long arm of a handle, by which the cylinder is turned 
on its axis by feveral men. By this proceſs, called 
degroſſing, the wire is frequently nealed and quenched, 
after paſſing through every hole, or every other hole, till 
it is brought to about the ſize of the ſmall end of a 
tobacco · pipe; and then cut into portions: for the fine 
wire drawer. In this laſt part of the wire-drawing pro- 
ceſs, nealing is not neceſſary ; but the wire is waxed at 
every hole. The contrivanee for drawing the wire through 
the plate in this caſe, when leſs force is needful, is a kind 
of wooden wheel placed horizontally, leaving in its upper 
ſurface ſmall holes at different diſtances from the axis, 
into one or other of which, according to the force 
required, is inſerted the end of an upright handle, whoſe 
upper end is received in a hole made in a croſs bar above. 
From this the wire is wound off upon a ſmaller cylinder, 
called a rochett, placed on the ſpindle of a ſpinning- 
wheel ; and this cylinder being placed behind the plate, 
the wire is again drawn through upon the firſt ; and 
being brought to the proper fineneſs, it is nealed for the 
flatting mill, In this nealing, the wire is wound on a 
large hollow copper bobin, ſet upright, including ſmall- 
coal, and encompaſſed with lighted charcoal or ſmall- 
coal, communicating a gradual heat. 'The wire, in this 
{tate, muſt be watched and removed from the heat, when 
it appears of the proper colour. The next operation is 
that of the flatting- mill, which conſiſts of two perfectly 
round and exquiſitely poltſhed rollers, formed internally 
of iron, and welded over with a plate of refined ſteel : 
theſe rollers are placed with their axes parallel, and their 
circumferences nearly in contact; they are both turned 
with one handle: the lowermoſt is about ten inches in 
diameter, the upper little more than two, and their width 
or thickneſs is about an inch and a quarter. Theſe rolls 
are ſometimes repoliſhed with putty, prepared by cal- 
cining a mixture of lead and tin. The wire, unwinding 
from a bobin, and pathng between the leaves of a book 
gently preſſed, and through a narcow flit in an upright 
piece of wood, Called a ketch, is directed by a ſmall 
conical hole in a piece of iron, called a guide, to any 
particular part of the width of the rollers, ſome of the 
beſt of which are capable of receiving, by this contrivance, 
forty threads. When the wire is flatted between the 
rollers, it is wound again on a bobin, which is turned by 
a wheel, fixed on the axis of one of the rolls, and fo 
proportioned, that the motion of the bobin juſt keeps 
pace with that of the rolls. See on the ſubject of the 
preceding articles, Dit. of Chemiltry, Eng. edit. 1977. 
and particularly Dr. Lewis's Philoſophical Commerce of 
Arts paſſim. | 


GoLp, in Medicine and Chemiſtry, The chemiſts make 


ſeveral preparations of gold for medicinal uſes; as ſalts, 
mercuries, and tinctures of geld; but it is a point not 
yet well agreed on, whether gold have any real property 
whereby it may be of uſe in medicine. 

Some mechanical phyſicians have had a notion, that if 
the particles of geld could be rendered fine enough, 
ſo as to circulate with the blood, that it would prove 
more effeQtual iu the cure of diſeaſes than mercury, But 
this is a mere hypothelis. The aurum fulminans has been 
uſed, and other preparations of geld are to be met with 


in authors; but they ſeem to meet with little credit among 


modern practitioners. 


GoLD, in Heraldry, is one of the METALs, more uſually 


called by the French name, on. 


GoLD- finch, in Ornithology, is the FRINGILL A carduelis of 


Linnæus. This bird is peculiarly beautiful in its colour, 
the elegance of its form, and the muſic of its- notes. 
The bill is white, tipt with black, the baſe being ſur- 
rounded with à ring of rich ſcarlet feathers ; a black line 


runs 
2 
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GOL 


runs from the corner of the mouth to the eyes; the | Gor xx eye, a ſpecies of fly, See CHa xsorts. 


'- cheeks are white;; the top of the head is black; the 
hind part of the head is White; the back, rump, and 
breaſt, are of a fine pale tawny brown; the belly is white; 
the covert-feathers of the wings, in the male, are black, 
in the female, brown ; the quill-feathers black, marked 
in their middle with a beautiful yellow, the tips white; 
the tail black, but moſt of the feathers are marked near 
their ends with a white ſpot; the legs are white. The 
black and yellow in the wings of the female are leſs bril- 
liant than thoſe of the male. The young bird, before it 
moults, is grey on the head, and called by the bird- 
catchers a grey-pate. There is another variety of gold- 
finch, which is ſcarce, and called a cheverel, from the 
manner in which it concludes its jerk : it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the common ſort by a White ſtreak, or by two, 
and ſometimes three white ſpots under the throat. 'The 
gold-finch is very docile, and its note is very ſweet. In 
wimer theſe birds feed on ſeeds, particularly thoſe of 
the thiſtle. They are fond of orchards, and often build 
in an apple or pear- tree; their neſt is elegantly formed 
of fine moſs, hver-worts, &c. on the outſide, and with- 
in lined with wool and hair, The gold-finch lays five 
white eggs, marked with deep purple ſpots on the upper 
end. Some have ſuppoſed this bird to be the acanthis of 
the ancients; but Pennant appropriates that appellation 
to the LIN NV T. | Brit. Zool. vol. i. p. 332, &c. 
GoLD fiſh, in Tchthyology, is the CYeRINUs auratus of Lin- 
neus. The form of this fiſh reſembles the carp; its 
- noſtrils are tubular; the tail is naturally bid, but in 
many is trifid, and in ſome quadrifid ; the anal fins are 
placed oppoſite to each other like the ventral fins, which 
diſpoſition conſtitutes the moſt diſtinguiſhing character 
ef this ſpecies : the colours are various; ſome are marked 
with a fine blue, with brown, with bright ſilver ; but 
the general predominant colour is geld of a ſurpriſing 
ſplendor. They were firſt introduced into England about 
the year 1691, but not generally known before 1728. 
In China, the moſt beautiful kinds are taken in a ſmall 
lake in the province of Che Kyang, and are ſaid to grow 
to the ſize of our largeſt herring ; with us they have 
been known to arrive at the length of eight inches. 
Pennant. 


Gol fi/b is alſo a name by which ſome authors have called | 


the alauſa or sHAD, from the yellow colouring it fre- 
quently has on the covering of the gills. 

Gol D of pleaſure, myagrum, in Botany. a genus of the te. 
tradynamia filiculoſa claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oblong 
coloured leaves; the flower hath four roundiſh obtuſe 

tals, placed in form of a croſs; it hath fix ſtamina the 
— of the petals, four of which ate a little longer 
than the other; in the centre 1s ſituated an oval germen, 

hich afterward becomes a turbinated, heart-ſhaped, 
little pod, having two valves, with the rigid ſtyle in the 
top, inclohng roundiſh ſeeds. Miller enumerates five 
ſpecies, and Linnzus eight. 

his plant is poſſeſſed. of the ſame virtues with the 
rapiſirum, but is not recommended for any particular 
purpoſe. The oil, however, obtained from it by expreſ- 
lion, is excellent for rendering the ſkin ſoft and ſmooth. 

GOLDEN, ſomething that has a relation to gold, or con- 
fiſts of gold, is valuable like gold, or the like. 

GoLDEN Bull, Bulla Aurea. See BULL. 

GOLDEN Calf was a figure of a calf, which the Iſraelites 
caſt in that metal, and ſet up in the wildernefs to wor- 
ſhip, during Moſes's abſence in the mount, and which 
that legiſlator, at his return, burnt, ground to powder, 
and mixed with the water the people were to drink of, 
as related Exod. xxxli. 
The commentators have been greatly divided on this 
article : the pulverizing of gold, and rendering it potable, 
is an operation in chemiſtry of the laſt diſhculty ; and 
it is hard to conceive how it ſhould be done at that time, 
before chemiliry was ever heard of, and in a wilderneſs 
too! many, therefore, ſuppoſe it done by a miracle; and 
the reſt, who allow of nothing ſupernatural in it, ad- 
vance nothing but conjectures as to the manner of the 


2 

oſes could not have done it by ſimple calcination, nor 
amalgamation, nor antimony, nor calcination; nor is 
there one of thole operatious that quadrates with the 
text. 
M. Stabl has endeavoured to remove this difficulty. The 
method Moſes made uſe of, in making his aurum potable, 
according to this author, was the ſame with that which 
now obtains ; only, inſtead of tartar, he made uſe of 
the Egyptian, nation, which is common enough through- 

dodut the Laſt, 

' GOLDEN cups, a name by which ſome call the RA N UNc u- 
LUS, OF crow-foot, | b | 

GOLDEN eye, in Ornithology. See Duck. 

Fe” | ; 


GOL 


fleece of the ram, upon which Phryxus and | 
ſuppoſed to have ſwath over the * to N 1 
which, being ſacrificed to Jupiter, Was bung upon 2 fr 
in the grove of -Mars, guarded by two brazen-hooſ.s 
bulls, and a monſtrous dragon that never flept ; bet ne 
laſt taken and carried off by Jaſon and the Abbr. 
Many authors have endeavoured to ſhew, that this fable 
is an allegorical repreſentation of fome real hiſtory hy, 
ticularly of the philoſophers ſtone, 9225 
Order of the Gol DEN Flecce is a military order, inſtituted 
by Fhilip the Good, duke of Burgun in 1429. 
It took its denomination from a repreſentation of the 
golden fleece, borne by the knights on their collars, whic| 
conſiſted of flints and ſteels. The king of Spain is ew 
grand maſter of the order, in quality of duke of Bur- 
undy : the number of knights is fixed to thirty-one. 
t is uſually ſaid to have been inſtituted on hey of an 
immenſe profit which that prince made by wool ; though 
others will have a chemical myſtery couched under p 
as under that famous one of the ancients, which the 
adepti contend to be no other than the ſecret of the 
elixir, written on the fleece of a ſheep, 
GoLDEN flower-gentle, a name ſometimes given to ſeveral 
ſpecies of the AMARANTH. | 
GOLDEN head, in Ornithology, a water-fowl, otherwiſe 
called anas arttica, See Dock. 
GOLDEN lung-wort, in Botany. See Hawkwern, 
GOLDEN marden-hair. See ADIANTUM aurtum, 
GOLDEN mouſe-ear, See HAWKWEED, 
GOLDEN Number, in Chronclogy. See CyCLt of the mien 
and NUMBER. | 
GOLDEN prebendary of Hereford. See PrrpexDagry. 
82 rod, * Saracen's WOUND-WoORT, Virga auren, 
or ſo:1dago, in Botuny, a genus of the ſyngrn'/io polypam; 
ſuper flua claſs, Its 9 are ut : 4 bay * 
. flower, made up of hermaphrodite florets and 
ale halt florets, incloſed in one long imbricated 
empalement ; the hermaphrodite flowers, which compoſe 
the diſk, are ſunnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the 
brim ; they have five very ſhort bair-like ſtamina, termi- 
nated by cylindrical ſummits ;z and a crowned pernien, 
ſupporting a flender ſtyle as long as the ſtamina, crowucd 
by a bifid open ſtigma; the germen aſterward turns to a 
ſingle feed, crowned with hairy down; the female half 
florets are tongue-ſhaped, indented in three parts; theſe 
have a crowned germen with a {lender ſtyle, crowned by 
two revolving ſtigmas, and are ſucceeded by a fingle 
ſeed, like the hermaphrodite florets. Miller enumeratcs 
thirty-three ſpecies, and Linnzus fourteen. 
We have ſeveral very beautiful ſpecies of this plant 
cultivated im our gardens, where they are very great and 
laſting ornaments, beginning to flower in May, and one 
kind or other of them continuing to flower till October. 
They are all eaſily propagated by parting their roots in 
{pring, befere they begin too ſhoot ; they will grow in 
any foil or ſituation, but they ſucceed belt in a liglt 
freſh earth, and an open Kr A and ſhould be planted 
in the middle of large flower-beds : they are perennial 
plauts, dying down to the ground as ſoon as they have 
ripened their feeds, but riſing again the following ſpring: 
theſe ſeeds ſown will very freely grow, and often pro- 
duce varieties in the flower. Miller. 
The ſpecies of golden rod, called the virga aurea angu/- 
tifelia minus ſerrata, or narrow-leaved golden 194 |els 
ſawed, with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves almoſt entire, and 
flowers in cluſters fitting cloſe at the wings of the ſtalk, 
grows wild in woods and heaths, and flowers in Augul:. 
The flowers and leaves of this ſpecies are recommended 
as. corroborants and aperients, in urinary obſtruCtions, 
nephritic caſes, ulcerations of the bladder, cachexics, 
and incipient dropſies. It communicates its virtues to 
water and ſpirit. The extracts are the beſt preparations. 
Lewis. 
GOLDEN rod tree. See Bos kA. 
GoLDEN Rule, in Arithmetic, a rule or praxis of great uſe 
and extent in the art of numbers, whereby we find a 
fourth proportional to three quantities given. The Grote 
den Rule is alſo called the Rule of Three and Rule of Pro- 
portion. See its nature and uſe under the article RULE 
of Three. 
GOLDEN ſamphire is a ſpecies of the inu/a or ELECAM- 
PANE, with narrow fleſhy leaves ending in three points, 
It grows naturally on the ſea-coaſts in many parts © 
England, and is ſometimes ſold in the London market 
for the true $SAMPHIRE, though entirely deſtituic of 1ts 
warm aromatic taſte. 
|GOLDEN ſaxifrage. See Golden SAXIFRAGE. 
GOLDEN Stele, order of the. See STOLE. 
GOLDEN ſulphur of antimony, See ANTIMONY. 


GOLDEN thi/tle, in Botany, See Golden TAIS II 7 ILD- 


| 


GON 


Col shu, in Ichthyology, a fiſh diſcovered on the coaſt 


whole form of ny 8 pe, teeth, 
ine the WR ASSE, which is ſaid never to 

2 — S — 42 near the tail is a remarkable 
— ſpot; the firſt rays of the dorſal I fin are tinged with 
black, Pennant- Nr A 1 N * 
hryſocoma, in Botany, a genus of the 

d 6 mo" — claſs. Its 44 are theſe : 
PS Lower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
ed in an imbricated empalement, which are tu- 
by lar and funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the brim, 
id have five ſhort flender ſtamina ; they have an ob- 
= germen, which becomes a ſingle, oblong, compreſſed 
ſeed, crowned with hairy down. Miller reckons five 


ies, and Linnzus nine. a . | 
625 YLOCKS is alſo a name ſometimes given to the GNA- 


Gl F. or Govur, the name of a diverſion or exerciſe, 
much uſed in Scotland, and played upon the lawns or 
links, as they are there called. | | 
It con6ſts in driving a ball with clubs, between two goals 
or holes, half a mile or a mile aſunder, He who can 
do this with the fewelt ſtrokes of his club is the con- 


GOLFS, in Heraldry, are roundles, or torteaux, of a pur- 


oO EERGENSIS terra, in the Materia Medica, a whitiſh 

earth, uſed in the ſhops of Germany and Italy as an 
aſtringent, a cordial, and a ſudorific, but little known 
among the Engliſh apothecaries. It is dug in many parts 
of Germany, as Goldberg and Strigaw, arid Lignitz in 
Sile6az but particularly at this time in the neighbour- 
bourhood of Haſſolt, in the biſhoprick of Liege, in the 
circle of Weſtphaiia. It is taken up there in conſider- 
able quantities, and uſually is ſealed with the impreſſion 
of an eagle, and with its old name Goltbergen/is terra 
under it. It was imagined to contain ſome particles of 
ſilver, and thence to derive ſome of its virtues : on this 
account Montanus called it axungia lung, bit experience 


of Cornwall, the 


It is a denſe compact earth of a dull greyiſh white, ſoft 
and friable, and adheres firmly to the tongue, and makes 
no efferveſcence with acids. | 

GOMARA, or GoMaR1s, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given by ſome of the old authors to ale; ſome have allo 
called in gamera : this laſt ſeems only a corruption of 
the word gomaris, and that of comarss or comaris, a name 


by this name, and it ſeems to have originally belonged 
to that foſhl ; but both being foliaceous foſſils, both were 
often confounded together, : 
GOMATUs, in {chthyology, a name uſed ” 
GURNARD, more frequently called by authors gurnardus. 
GOMER, or Ou R, a Hebrew meaſure. See Corvs. 
GOMPHOSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of ARTICULATION of 
the bones, wherein one 1s chaſed, or fitted immoveably 
into another, after the manner of a peg or nail. 
The word is youPwors, formed of 0 sg, clavus, a nail 


many for the 


or peg. 

The feeth are ſet in the jaws by gompho/is. See TEETH 
and MAxX1LLA. 

GOMPHRENA, in Botany, globe amaranth, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs, Its characters are theſe: the 
flower hath a large coloured empalement, which is per- 
manent z the petal is erect, and cut into five parts at the 
brim, which ſpread open; and it has five ſlamina, 
ſcarcely diſcernible, ſituated in the brim of the neCtarium : 
in the centre is ſituated an oval pointed germen, which 
becomes one large roundiſh ſeed, incloſed in a thin 
cruſted capſule with one cell, There are ſeven ſpecies, 
natives of the Ealt and Welt Indies. 
THOIDES, 

GOMUTTRA ſelagitta, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given 
by the Indians to a kind of foſſil, found in great plenty 
on the mount Vindy in the Eaſt Indies, in places, as 
they obſerve, where the cows frequently urine, It is a 
bituminous ſubſtance, and after calcination the reſiduum 
in given in caſes of internal ulcers and in gonorrhceas. 
The Indians ſuppoſe it is formed by the drying up of 
the cow's urine. 


GONAGRA, in Medicine, the gout in the knee, ſee 
our. 


The word is compoſed of yew, knee, and ayea, coptura, 

eng. F 

CONAM BUCH, in Orn/tholsy, a name by which many call- 
ed the puainumbi, or HUMMING bird, the ſmalleit of 


all birds, 


GON ANDINA, the name of a Braſilian tree, remarkable 
for its preat height. 


GCONARCHA, a term in the ancient dialling. Mr. Per- 


ſhews that it doth not contain a particle of that metal. 


this ſtone was often called by among the Greek writers 
of the middle ages. Some have alſo called the ſelenites 


See AMARAN- | 
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the gonarcha to have been a dial drawn on divers ſur- 

faces or planes ; ſome of which being horizontal, others 

vertical, others oblique, &c, formed divers angles. 

Whence the appellation, from youu, Inee, or yura, angle. 

GONDOLA; a Fittle flat BOAT, very long and narrow, 
chiefly uſed at Venice to row on the canals. 

The word is Italian, gondola. Du-Cange derives it from 
the vulgar Greek x2vyleas, a bark, or little ſhip; Lan- 
celot deduces it from vd, a term in Athenzus for a 
ſort of vaſe. * 

The middle-fized gondolat are upwards of thirty feet long, 
and four broad: they always terminate at each end in a 
very ſharp point, which is raiſed perpendicularly to the 
full height of a man. 

The addreſs of the Venetian gondoliers, in paſſing along 
their narrow canals, is very remarkable : there are uſually 
two to each gondo/a, and they row by puſhing before 
them. 'The e reſts his oar on the leſt ſide of the 
gondola : the hind-man is placed on the ſtern, that he 
may ſee the head over the tilt or covering of the gondola, 
and reſts his oar, which is very long, on the right ſide 
of the gondola. 

GoNDOLA is alſo the name of a paſſage-boat of ix or eight 
oars, uſed in other parts of the IN of Italy. 

GONDOL A-/hell, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a peculiar kind of concha globeſa, aopoled, in 
ſome degree to repreſent the ſhape of a Venetian boat. 
It is of the genus of the DOLIUM, and there are ſeven 
ſpecies of it. 

GONFALON, or GoxFaxox, a kind of round tent, borne 
as a canopy, at the head of the proceſſions of the prin- 
cipal churches at Rome, in caſe of rain; its verge or 

banner ſerving for a ſhelter, where there is not a great 

deal of attendance. 

GONGOLARA, in Botany, a name by which Imperatus 
has called a very beautiful ſea plant, known among bo- 
tanical writers by the name of fucus eriſæ foliis, or ERIC 
marina; the ſea heath. 

GONGRONA, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs a 
round and hard tubercle in the trunk of a tree: it is alſo 
uſed in medicine to expreſs any round and hard tumor 
of the nervous parts, but principally a bronchocele. 

GONGRUS, in 1chthyology, a name given by Zlian, Ap- 
pian, and ſome other of the Greek writers, to the cox GER 
or fea EEL. 

IOMETRICAL Iines, derived from u, angle, and 
wlew, I meaſure, in Geometry, lines uſed for meaſuring 
or determining the quantity of angles. Such are ines, 
tangents, ſecants, verſed fines, &c. 

We have a paper by Mr. Jones, in the Philoſophical 

Tranſactions, containing a commodious diſpoſition of 

equations for exhibiting the relations of goniometrical lines: 

from whence a multitude of curious theorems may be de- 
rived. See Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 483. ſect. 26. 

GONINON, in /chthyology, a name given by the French to 
the common GUDGEON, | | 

GONIOSIS, a term uſed by Archigenes to expreſs a pe- 
culiar ſort of pulſe, which ſeems to ſtrike, not with the 
whole circle of the artery, but with an angle of it; or 
when the elevated artery is not felt like the curve of a 
circle, but like the vertex of a triangle. The cauſe of 
this is an imbecillity in the motion of the blood, which 
renders it incapable of elevating the whole artery. 

GONORYNCHUS, in 7chthyolegy, a ſpecies of cyprinus, 
with eight rays in the anal fin, a cylindric body, and bifid 
tail. It is found at the Cape of Good Hope. 

GONORRH EA, Tops, in Medicine, an involuntary 
flux or dripping of ſeed, or other humour, by the penis, 
without erection or titillation. 

The word is formed of the Greek 9s, genitura, ſeed, 
and pew, Hug, I. firw. 

The gonorrhea is of two kinds; the one /imple or benign, 
the other virulent or venereal, 

GoNORRHOEA, /imple, or that without virus or malignity, 
takes its riſe from violent exerciſes and ſtrainings, the im- 
moderate uſe of hot foods and ſpirituous liquors, cold. 
violent or frequent purging, exceſſive coition, &c. It 
is cured by indulging, nouriſhing foods, broths, &c. 
This ſpecies is again divided iato two; the one true, the 

onorrhæa vera, wherein the humour diſcharged is real 
eed; the other /purious, the gonorrhea notha, wherein 
the dripping humour is not ſeed, but a whitiſh and mild 
matter from the glands about the pRosTaTA and URE- 
THRA, 
This latter kind bears ſome reſemblance to the fluor albus 
or whites in women, and frequently remains a long time 
without much diminution of the paticnt's ſtrength. Some 
call it a_catarrhal gonorrhea. Its ſeat is in the glands of 
the proſtatæ and urethra, which are either too much re- 
laxed, or ulcerated. See GLEET. 

GONORRHORA, virulent, gonorrhea wirulenta, ariſes from 


rault, in his notes on Vitruvius, lib. ix. 
Vor. II, N* 156, 


cap. 9. takes 


ſome impure commerce, and is the firſt ſtage of the 


90. venereal 
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venercal diſeaſe, being what we popularly call a cLay. 
'The parts here primarily affected, are the ptoſtatæ in men, 
and lacunz in women, which, being ulcerated by ſome 
contagious matter received in coition, occaſion an itch- 
ing, with a ſmall degree of pain in the genitals, and 
then emit, firſt, a whitiſh watery liquor that ſtains the 
linen wich ſpots, whoſe edges are of a darker colour 
than the centre, accompanied with a ſmall degree of ti- 
tillation, particularly at the time of making water, and 
by degrees, with greater heat and more acute pain, per- 
ceived chiefly at the extremity of the urinary paſlage, 
where a ſlight degree of redneſs and inflammation like- 
wiſe begin to appear: this liquor aſterwards grows yel- 
lowiſh, then ſharper, and at length greeniſh or bluiſh, 
ſometimes of a bloody colour, and frequently fcztid. 

It is attended with a tenſion and inflammation of the yard, 
and an ardor urinz, or ſharpneſs of urine, which gives 
a painful ſenſation in the emiſſion, and is diſcharged ſpar- 
ingly and with difficulty z the urinary paſſage being torn 
and excoriated by the acrimony of the humour. 

Hence ariſe tumors of the prepuce and glans, with ul- 
cers on the ſame ;; and ſometimes in the urethra. 

The cauſe of the virulent gonorrhea, according to M. 
Littre, is ſome ſharp or acid humonr, heated, rareficd, 
and raiſed at the time of coition, from the internal parts 
of the pudendum of a woman infected, and lodged in 
the urethra of the man, It has different ſeats in the 
body : ſometimes it only fixes on Cowper's mucous 
glands, ſometimes on the proftatz, and ſometimes on 
the veliculz ſeminales; ſometimes it poſſeſſes two, and 
ſometimes all three of thoſe places at once. 

From this diverſity of ſcats of the gonorrhea wirulenta, 
M. Littre makes two forts; /imple, which only affects 
one of the three parts; compound, or complicated, where 
ſeveral are aflected. 8 

That ſeated in the mucous glands, he obſerves, may re- 
main (imple through the whole courſe of the diſcaſe, 
becauſe the mouths of thoſe glands open into the urethra 
an inch and half on this fide the proſtate, and alſo look 
down towards the glans, ſo that their liquor is eafily 
diſcharged. The other two ſorts mutually produce each 
other, becauſe the ducts of the veſiculæ ſeminales ter- 
minate in the urethra in the middle of thoſe of the pro- 
ſtatæ, ſo that there is an eaſy communication between 
them. 

That ſcated in the mucous glands is much the rareſt caſe, 
and is the caſieſt cured. The cure is effected by emol- 
lient cataplaſms and ſomentations upon the part, and a 
half-bath. Mem. de l' Acad. aun. 1711. 

For the other ſpecies more powerful means are to be 
uſed, The principal remedies are mercurial purges, an 
emulſion of green hemp- ſced, curtle-fiſh-bone, turpen- 
tine, ſacch. ſaturni, &c. We have likewiſe great com- 
mendations of green precipitate of mercury and mercur. 
dulcis. Ball. ſaturni terebinthinatum, prepared with a 
gentle fire, of ſacch. ſaturni and oil of turpentine, is 
much applauded where the heat is great about the reins 
and genitals; as alſo camphor. An infuſion of cantha- 
rides in wine is the noſtrum of a noted Dutch phyſician. 
\efin of the wood guaiacum is alſo recommended; and 
balſam ef Copaiba is held a ſort of ſpecific: to which 
muſt be added antimonium diaphoreticum, bezoardicum 
minerale, water wherein mercury has been boiled, in- 
jections of lime-water, mercurius dulcis, ſaccharum fa- 
rurni, &c. 

Pitcairn's method of curing the gonorrhea wirulenta is as 
ſollows : in the beginning of the diſeaſe he purges with 
a laxative ptiſan of ſena, ſalt of tartar, and melilot- 
flowers ;z and gives the patient whey for his drink. After 
three or ſour days ſpent in this purging, if the ſcalding 
of the urine and the flux be abated, and the colour and 
coniitence of the matter improved, he adminiſters bo- 
inſes of turpentine and rhaponticum for fix or ſeven 
days; and mit they keep the body looſe, ſo much the 
better. By all means, aſtringents are to be avoided; the 
gonorrhe&q being ſcarce ever known to degenerate into a 
pox, unleſs too haſtily ſtopped. 

Du Blegny directs the cure of the gonorrhea to begin with 
a gentie cathartic of caſha, ſena, cryſtal mineral, ta- 
macinds, althza, and rhubarb, adminiſtered every other 
day; then diuretics, particularly thoſe of turpentine ; 
and latily, gentle attringents, as mineral waters, crocus 
mart!s attringens, tincture of roſes, tincture of coral in 
cochineal, &c. 

A ilight infection may ſometimes be carried off in a few 


days by bathing the parts in warra milk and water, and. 


injecting frequently up the urethra a little ſweet oil or 
linſced tea, warmed to the degree of new milk. Aſtrin- 
ge injections ſhould be very cautiouſly uſed, and only 
in a flight and recent ſtage of the diſorder : an injection 
of this kind may be prepared by diſſolving half a dram 


ef the ſvgar of lead in fix or ſeven ounces of roſe-water; 


— 
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and a ſmall ſyringe full of it, a little w | 5 
jected up the urethra five or 1 times : yg, be in. 


nued till the running ſtops. Gentle cooling ng = | 


always proper in the gonorrhea : for this Purpoſe, the 
patient may take fix drams or an ounce of ſalts and h 
an ounce of manna, diſſolved in a pint of boilin 5 wa; 
whey, or water-gruel, early in the morning: b 3 
drams of ſena and an ounce of tamarinds a voy 
fuſed all night in a pint of boiling water, od hay = 
ounce of Glauber's ſalts diſſolved in the ſtrained infuſ 4 
and a tea-cup of this may be taken every half 1 
it operates. Or, the patient may take two or hires - 
ſpoonfuls of the following eleQary at night, and ye 
lame quantity in the morning : take of the lenitire cles. 
tary four ounces, cream of tartar two onnces, powdered 
jalap, two drams, rhubarb one dram, and as much of 
the ſyrup of roſes as will ſerve to make the whole * 5 
ſoft eleCtary. in 
When the ſymptoms of inflammation are bigh, bleed; 
is always neceſſary at the beginning. Diuretics are alſo 
proper in this ſtage of the diſorder: an ounce of — 
and two ounces of gum Arabic, pounded together — 
divided into twenty four doſes, one of which 1 7 0 
taken ſrequentiy. will anſwer this purpole : or, e ny 
parts of gum Arabic and cream of tartar, pounded jo. 
gether, and taken four or five times a day, in the quantity 
of a tea-ſpoonſul, will ſerve both as a diuretic and lax. 
tive. 

Emollient clyſters are very uſeful, when the pain and in. 
llammation are ſeated high towards the neck of the 
bladder; and ſoft poultices, made of the flour of lin- 
ſced, or of wheat bread and milk, ſoftened with freſh 
butter or ſweet oil, or cloths wrung out of warm water 
or bladders filled with warm milk and water, may be 
applied with great benefit. If this treatment fails to 
eſſect a cure, the patient muſt have recourſe to the uſe 
of mercury : two at night and one in the morning of the 
common mercurial piils will be a ſufficient doſe at firſt, 
which may be diminiſhed or increaſed according to its 
effeCt : or, two or three grains of calomel may be formed 
into a bolus with the conſerve of hips, and taken at bed- 
time, and the doſe gradually increaſed to eight or ten 
grains: or, again, corroſive ſublimate may be taken in 
the manner preſcribed under VENEREAL diſcaſe. Theſe 
mercurial medicines ſhould never be taken in ſuch quan. 
tities as to raiſe a ſalivation, unleſs in a very flight de- 
gree : ſor preventing which, they may be comb ined with 
purgatives ; and the griping or purging of the mercury 
may be prevented by taking with the above pills or bolus 
half a dram or two ſcruples of DIASscoRDIU M, or of the 
Japonic confection. See ConreEcT1io Japmmica, Mere 
cury may be taken in a liquid form, by rubbing a dram 
of it with two drams of gum Arabic reduced to a mu- 
cilage, in a marble mortar, till the mncilage diſappears, 
and adding gradually, during the trituration, half an 
ounce of balſamic ſyrup, and eight ounces of ſimple 
cinnamon water: two table-ſpoonfuls of this ſolution 
may be taken night and morning. Mercury may alſo be 
adminiſtered by means of friction: a diam of mercurial 
ointment, prepared by rubbing together equal quantities 
of hog's lard and quickſilver, may be uled at a time, 
The beſt time for rubbing it on the body is at night, and 
the moſt proper place the inner fide of the thighs. In 
whatever way metcury is adminiſtered, its uſe mult be 
perſiſted in as long as any virulency is ſuſpected to te- 
main. When, by the preceding treatment, the pain and 
heat are abated, and the quantity of the diſcharged mat- 
ter is leſſened, and it is become whitiſh, thick, and void 


of ill ſmell, which ſymptoms coultitute the third or lat 


{tage of the gonorrhea, aitringent or agglutinating me- 
dicines may be cautiouſly uſed; but it is dangerous to 
ſtop the running till the contagion is removed, becaulc, 
in this caſe, ſwelled teſticles, a ſore throat, buboes, or 
ſome other ſymptoms of the pox, will enſue z and, when 
this happens, the diſcharge muſt be again promoted by 
purges, and more mercury muſt be uſed. At ſit, there- 
fore, it may be proper to mix gentle aſtringents with put- 
gative medicines: thus, to two ounces of the lenitive 
electary add cream of tartar and powdered rhubarb, of 
each half an ounce, and balfam of Capivi an ounce and 
a half; take of theſe, made into an electary with the 
ſyrup of pale roſes, about the quantity of a large nut, 
meg, evening and morning: the paticut may then proceed 
to the uſe of Venice turpentine, the Peruvian balſam, bal» 
ſam of Gilead, &c. or, inſtead of thele, he may take fiitecn 
or twenty drops of the acid elixir of vitriol in a Elass of 
red wine, or a cup of che infuſion of the bark, twice 0! 
thrice a day. If the running (till continues, without an) 
ſigns of vitulency, injections may be uſed ; for this put- 
poſe gum Arabic may be diflolved in three or 10ur ounces 
of roſe-water,; and ten or twelve grains of ſogar of Jeac 
may be added to the ſolution : two or three m_ 
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made a little warm, arid adapted in ſtrength to the 
may be daily injected up the urethra 


this, 1 
the ca 

— {mall ſyringe: If all theſe means ſhould fail to 

ſtop the diſcharge, though the virulence is entirely re- 

moved the diſorder is denominated a GLEET, 

Regard muſt be paid to the regimen in the ſeveral ſtages 


he gonorrhara. In the firſt ſtage, the perſon, who 
aasee that he has been inſected, ſhould obſerve a 


cooling regimen, and avoid every thing of a heating na- | 


ture, as wines, ſpirituous liquors, rich ſauces, ſpiced, 
ſalted, high-ſeaſoned, and ſmoke-dried proviſions, and 
alſo all aromatic and ſtimulating vegetables, as onions, 
muſtard cinnamon, ginger, &c. His food ſhould con- 
Gt chiefly of mild vegetables, milk, broths, puddings, 
gruels, &c. his drink may be barley-water, milk and 
water, decoctions of maſh-mallows and liquorice, lin- 
ſeed tea, or clear whey, which he ſhould uſe freely. He 
ſhould avoid violent exerciſe and cold. When the in- 
flammation has ſublide4, or in the ſecond ſtage of the 
diſorder, all intemperance ſhould be avoided ; the food 
ſhould be light, plain, and of eaſy digeſtion ; and a 
little wine, diluted with much water, may be allowed, 
but ſpirituous liquors are dangerous. In the laſt ſtage, 
the patient ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe in the open air; 
his diet ſhould be rice, millet, jellies, and other things 
of a (irengthening nature; his drink may be Briſtol water, 
claret or port with the addition of water. Buchan's Do- 
meſtic Med p. 534, &c. See VENEREAL diſeaſe. 
GONYALGIA, of %, fnee, and axſog, pain, a term 
uſed by tome authors to expreſs a violent pain in the knee. 
GOOD, or GooDNtss, denotes whatever tends or con- 
duces to preſerve or improve human nature or ſociety ; 
in oppoſitio: to evil, which tends to deſtroy, injure, or 
impair the lame. f 
Hence good is divided by the philoſophers into, 1. Bonum 
ſui, private good 3 which is that whereby a thing tends 
to preſerve, &c. itſelf z under which comes that popular 
diviſion of goods of body, mind, and fortune. 
2. Bonum communionis, whatever promotes the intereſt 
and welfare of ſociety ; as all the civil offices, &c. 
Goop, in Meta hſis, or metaphyſical Goon, called alſo 
abſolute or real GooD, and Goop per ſe, is the eſſential 
perfection or integrity of a thing, whereby it has every 
thing that belongs to its nature, 
In this ſenſe, all things that are are good, inaſmuch as 
they have the perfections naturally belonging to things 
of their kind, Thus, a thinking ſubſtance is good, or 
perfect, as it has all the eſſential atiributes of thought; 
ſo an extended ſubſtance is good, as it poſſeſſes all the 
parts neceſlary to conſtitute it ſuch. 
In effect, as it is abſurd to imagine a being without its 
eſſence, ſo is it to imagine a being without the requiſites 
of its eſſence; ſo that it appears an error in ſome phi- 
loſophers, who divide beings into good or perſect, and 
evil or imperfect. See ESSENCE, 
Others define metaphyſical, or tranſcendental goodneſs, 
by congruency with the divine will, which, they ſay, 
conſtitutes the meaſure of all real goodneſs. 
Goon, phy/ical or natural, is that whereby a thing poſſeſſes 
all things neceſſary to its bene eſſe, i. e. its well being, 
or ſecond perfection, and to the performance of its 
functions and uſes. 


In this ſenſe, phyſical goodneſs coincides with phyſical 
perfection. 
To this are required the ſeveral powers and ſaculties, 
in their proper degree ; a due ſituation, figure, aud pro- 
portion of parts, &c. 
Note, beſides abſolute phyſical goodneſs, there may be a 
relative one; as in foods, which to one are ſalutary, to 
another poiſon,.&c. To this head alſo belong the things 
good pro tempore, or according to circumſtances ; as the 
amputation of a mortified limb, &c. 
Natural g may be otherwiſe defined to be that which 
makes or denominates a being happy, or prepares him 
for happineſs ; or, at leaſt, prevents or removes his mi- 
ſery: accordingly, gzed is either objective or formal; 
objective goed is that which makes us happy; formal 
good, or the pleaſure reſulting from the application of 
wy faculty to the object, is that which denominates us 
oppy. 
Goop, moral or ethical, is the agreement of a thinking, 
reaſonable being, and of the habits, acts, and inclinations 
thereof with the dictates of right reaſon, and the will of 
the Creator, as diſcovered by natural light. Sce V1R- 
TUE, 
In order to this, it is not enough that a thing done, ſaid, 
thought, deſired, be juit and goed; but it muſt be done, 
thought, &c. well, i. e. from good principles, and to 
good ends. | 
Others define moral good more largely. Meral, which 
they alſo call relative good, according to them, is 


omething that is good to another, or that tends lome | 
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way to tlie perfection thereof. In this ſenſe they divide 
it into three kinds, Hhengtum, jucundum, and ute. 

The firſt, bonum hongſtum, is what agrees with right rea- 
ſon, and is defireable for itſelf; as all things virtuous ; 
e. gr. to love God, reſpe& your parents, &c. It is con- 
ſidered without any regard to pleaſure ; not but there is 
ſincere pleaſure annexed to it. Zeno and the Stoics al- 
low of no other gs; thoſe of the body, &c. they call 
commoda, conveniencies, not geods, 

Bonum jucundum is that which is ge, as it tends to give 
us pleaſure, and is defired on that account; but with- 
out any repugnancy to virtue or right reaſon; as muſic to 
the ears; painting to the eyes, &c. _ . 

Bonum utile, or commolum, is that which is good on ac- 


count of ſomething elſe for which it is defired; as mo- 
ney, riches, &c, 


Goon, chief, ſovereign, or ſufreme, ſummum bonum, is that, 


the enjoyment of which renders men truly and com- 
pletely happy. The ſchools diſtinguiſh this chief geo4 
of man into that which is ſimple and adequately fo, and 
beyond which there can be no other; and an inferior, 
ſubordinate kind, which is, in ſome meaſure, attain he 
in this imperfect ſtate. This laſt they call Aq, + - 
torum, and the former felicitas 9 The chief 
or ſovereign good, according to the idea collected of 1: 
from the original, natural, and univerſal vreconcentions 
of all mankind, is ſomething agreeable to our nature, 
conducive to well-being, arcommodate to all places ad 
times, durable, ſelf-derived, and indeprivable; and th! 
conſiſts, ſays Mr. Harris, in recticude of conduct, or i: 
living perpetually ſeleQting, as far as poſſible, what is 
congruous to nature, and rejecting what is contrary, 
making our end that ſelecting and rejecting only. Three 
Treatiſes, &c. 1765; p. 121, &c; 205, &c. 
Philoſophers are divided as to what the chief good of 
man conſiſts in; whether in the goods of fortune, of body, 
or of mind. Some hold riches and honours the ſupreme 
gords ; others, as Ariſtippus, and the Cyrenaic ſchool, 
bodily pleaſures; and others, as Zeno and the Stoics, 
viitue, or living according to nature. The Peripatetics 
agreed with the Stoics in maintaining that virtue is the 
ſummum bonum : but the Stoics aſſerted farther, that vir- 
tue was the only good; whilſt the Peripatetics denied, 
with reaſon, that virtue was ſclf-ſufticient, and there- 
fore required ſeveral cther thing as auxiliaries, fuch as 
health, proſperity, friends, &c. which are to the vir- 
tuous man in the nature of inſtruments or ornaments to 
his felicity. An excellent writer lays down the follow- 
ing criteria or characteriſtics of the ſummum bonum, or 
chief geod, which reaſon can demonſtrate to be actually 
deſigned for man : it is ſomething which all men, if not 
wanting to themſelves, may be poſſeſſed of; it is one 
and the ſame to all mankind ; and while in itſelf fitted 
to make the poſſeſſor happy, is not prevented in its ope- 
ration by ſome other thing which keeps him from reliſh- 
ing it: and as to the higheſt good which it is poſſible for 
man to enjoy, it mult be referred to no other, but all 
others muſt be embraced for the ſake of this; and it 
muſt be ſufficient to furniſh a happineſs adequate to the 
capacities of human nature, and of equal duration; i. e. 
it muſt be not be only perfect whilſt it laſts, but everlaſt- 
ing. According to theſe characters we may infer, that 
neither the goods of fortune, nor thoſe of the body, nor 
even virtue itſelf, conſtitute the chief good. Virtue right! 
underſtood is the perfection of human nature; it is the 
inſtrument of obtaining happineſs : but this alone will 
not make a man happy; it is farther neceſſary that he be 
perfect as to life, or happy in the circumſtances of his 
being: and, therefore, natural reaſon demonſtrates, that 
the favour of God, ſecured by virtue, is properly man's 
ſupreme god. Grove's Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy, vol. 


i. part 1. paſſhm. See EeicuREANS, PERIPATETICS, 
and STOICS. 


Goop-will, See BENEVOLENCE. 
Goop «works. 


Goo abearing, bonus geſius, in a Law Senſe, is particu— 


See MEkiT and SUPEREROCATION. 


larly uſed for an exact carriage or behaviour of a ſubject 
towards the king and his liege people; to which fome 
men, upon their miſbehaviour, are bound. 
The juſtices are empowered by 34 Edw. III. cap. 1. to 
bind in this manner all them that be not of good fame ; 
under which general expreſſion, it is holden that a man 
may be bound to his good behavicur ſor cauſes of ſcandal, 
contra bonds mores, as well as contra pacem; as, for haunt- 
ing bawdy-houſes ; for keeping bad women in his own 
houſe; or for words tending to ſcandalize the Jr 
ment, or in abufe of the officers of juſtice, eſpecially 
in the execution of their office: a juſtice may alſo bind 
over all night-walkers, eaves-droppers, ſuch as keep ſuſ- 
icious company, or are reported to be pilferers and rob- 
— common drunkards, whore-maſlters, the putative 
fathers of baſtards, — idle vagabonds, and any other 


perſons 


perſons, whoſe miſbehaviour may reaſonably bring them 
within the general words of the ſtatute. Perſons of this 
deſcription may be bound, with one or more ſureties, 
in a RECOGNIZANCE or obligation to the king, entered 
on record, and taken in ſome court, or by ſome judicial 
oflicer, whereby the parties acknowlege themſelves to be 
indebted to the crown in the ſum required, e. gr. 10C/, 
with condition to be void and of none effect, provided 
that they behave themſelves well, either generally or 
ſpecially, for the time therein limited, as for one or more 

ears, of for life. This recognizance, if taken by a 


1 1 of the peace, muſt be certified to the next ſeſſions, 


3 Hen, VII. cap. 1. and if the condition of it be 
broken, the recognizance becomes forfeited or abſolute; 
and being eſtreated or extracted, i. e. taken out from 
among the other records and ſent up to the exchequer, 
the party and his ſureties are become the king's debtors, 
and are ſued for the ſeveral ſums in which they are 
bound, All perſons under the king's protection may ob- 
tain ſuch ſecurity, upon due cauſe ſhewn ; and the juſ- 
tice may be compelled to grant it by a mandatory writ, 
called SUPPLICAVI1 : but this writ is ſeldom uſed, for, 
when application is made to the ſuperior courts, they 
uſually take the recognizances there, under the direction 
of the ſtatute 2r Jac. I. cap. 8. A recognizance may 
be diſcharged, either by the demiſe of the king, or by 
the death of the principal party bound thereby, or by 
order of the court to which it is certified by the juſtices, 
He that is bound to this, Lambard ſays, is more ſtrictly 
bound than to the PEACE ; becauſe, whereas the peace 
is not broken without an affray, battery, or ſuch like, 
this ſurety de bono geſiu may be forfeited by the number 
of a man's company, or by his or their weapons or arms, 
by ſpeaking words tending to ſedition, or by committing 
any of thoſe acts of miſbehaviour which the recognizance 
was intended to prevent. 

Goo aller. See ALLER. 

Goop behaviour. See GooD abearing and PEACE, 

Goop tote. See TASTE, 

GOODS, bona, in Law, and particularly the Civil Law, i 

include all kinds of effects, riches, lands, poſſeſſions, &c. 

There are two kinds of goods ; moveable, res moventes or 

mobiles; and immoveable, called res nin movenies or im- 

mobiles. | 

It is a maxim in the civil juriſprudence, that he who con- 

fiſcates the body, confiſcates the goods ; meaning, that 

all the effects of a perſon condemned to a capital pu- 

2 or perpetual baniſhment, are forfeited to the 
ing. 

A man is ſaid to bind himſelf body and goods ; meaning, 

that beſides his goods, he obliges his as and ſubmits 

to remain in priſon, provided he do not execute his 

promiſe. 

Goods, again, are divided into, 1. proper, paternal, pa- 
trimenial, hereditary, 2. acquired or acqueſts, alio quam 

hereditatis jure acguiſita; and, 3. conqueſts, viro & uxori 

ſtante ſocietate acqui/ita. 

Goods again, are divided into rea! and perſonal. See 

CHaTTELls and ESTATE. And, laſtly, into ne or 
FREE, and ſervile or BASE, 

Goods belonging to the domain of the crown, ad fiſcum 

ſpectantia, cannot be alienated for ever, unleſs it be done 

by way of exchange : they may be fold under the fa- 
culty of perpetual redemption. 

Goops, adventitious, adventitia, are thoſe which ariſe other- 

wiſe than by ſucceſſion from father or mother, or from 

direct anceſtor to deſcendant. See ADVENTITIOUS. 

GooDs, detal, dotalia, thoſe accruing from a dowry, and 

which the huſband is not allowed to alienate. See 

DowRY. | 

GooDs, fugitives. See FUGITIVE. 

GooDs, paraphernal. See PARAPHERNALIA. 

Goops, prohibited. See PROHIBITED. 

Goops, profetiitious, 

ſucceſhon. 

Goops, receptitious, were thoſe which the wife might re- 


ſerve the full property of to herſelf, and enjoy them in- 


dependently of her huſband; ſo called, in diſtinction 
from dotal and paraphernal goods. 

Goops, vacant, vacantia, are thoſe abandoned, or left at 
large, either becauſe the heir renounces them, or that 
the defunct has no heir. 

Goops, allotting of. See ALLOTTING. 
Goops, conſignment f. See CONSIGNMENT, 
Goops, running of. See RUNNING, 
GOOGINGS, in Sea-language, are clamps of iron bolted 
on the ſtern- poſt of a ſhip, whereon to hang the rudder 
and keep it ſteady; for which purpoſe there is a hole 
in each of them, to receive a correſpondent ſpindle 
bolted on the back of the rudder, which turns thereby 
as upon hinges. | 


GOOSANDER, in Ornithology, the Engliſhname fo 


profetiitia, are thoſe ariſing by direct 


GOO 


worn by the flux and reflux of the ſca, 
Car. II. cap. 11. 

Tay. word comes from the French gaulet, 
neck. 


Vide 16 and 17 
the gullet or 


r them 
MERGANSER ; the female of that ſpecies having — 


univerſally eſteemed a different bird, and called th 
DUNDIVER and mergus cirratus longireſter, 7 
GOOSE, an/er, forms an order of birds in the Linnea 
ſyſtem. See Axs ERES. The ſeveral ſpecies of geeſe be 
long to the genus of AN As or DUCK under this order, 
The common or domeſtic gooſe is a variety of the anſa 
ferus, or wild gooſe; and derived from the grey 10 a 
fen-gooſe of Liiter, which is the only ſpecies that 11.” 
Britons could take young and familiarize, The len F 
of the grey lag is two feet nine inches, and the extent 
five feet : the bill is large and elevated, of a fleſh-colour 
edged with yellow; the nail white; the head and neck 
cinereous, mixed with yellow; the hind part of tlie neck 
very pale, and at the baſe a yellowiſh brown; the breaſt 
and belly are whitiſh, clouded with grey; the back grey; 
the leſſer coverts of the wings almoſt white; the middle 
row deep cinereous, flightly edged with white; pri 
maries grey, tipt with black, and edged with white R the 
ſecundaries entirely black, and grey at their baſe ; the 
ſcapulars of a deep ath colour, edged with white; the 
coverts of the tail and the vent feathers of a pure white ; 
the middle feathers of the tail duſky, tipt with white ; 
the exterior feathers almoſt wholly white : the legs are 
of a fleſh colour. This ſpecies reſides in the fens durin 
the whole year ; breeds there, and hatches about eight 
or nine young, which are eaſily tamed, and their meat 
is much ſuperior to that of the domeſtic gooſe. The com- 
mon gooſe retains the whiteneſs of the coverts of the 
tail and vent-feathers of its wild ſtate ; but the variety 
of colours in the tame ſort is leſs than in the other. 
Tame geeſe are of vaſt longevity : Mr, Willughby men- 
tions an inſtance of one that attained eighty years. 
Multitudes of tame geeſe are kept in the fens of Lincoln- 
ſhire; a ſingle perſon will keep a thouſand old geeſe, each 
of which will rear ſeven, ſo that towards the end of the 
ſeaſon he will become maſter of eight thouſand. 
The geeſe are plucked five times in the year: the firſt 
| proces in purſuance of this barbarous practice, it at 
ady-day, for FEATHERS and quills; and the ſame is 
renewed, for feathers only, four times more between that 
and Michaelmas. See FowL. 
There is another variety of the wild gooſe, called, from 
the ſhape of the nail of its bill reſembling a horſe-bean, 
the bean gooſe, which is ſomewhat ſmaller than the grey 
lag, and diſtinguiſhed from it by a ſmaller bill, much 
compreſſed near the end, whitiſh, and ſometimes pale 
red in the middle, and black at the baſe and nail. Lhis 
ſpecies, which lights on corn-fields, and feeds much on 
the green wheat, comes to the fens in Lincolnſhire in 
autumn, never breeds there, but diſappears in May. They 
fly very high, and make a cackling noiſe in their flight: 
they preſerve a great regularity in their motions, ſome- 
times forming a ſtrait line, and at other times aſſuming 
the ſhape of a wedge, for their more eaſy progreſs 
through the air. 
There is alſo another ſpecies of wild gooſe known in tlis 
country, called the la»ghing or white-fronted gooſe, being 
the female anas crythropus of Linnæus, which is ſmaller 
than the former, and viſits the fens and other parts of 
England during the winter, in ſmall flocks : they keep 
always in marſhy places, and never frequent the corn- 
lands: theſe are never ſeen after the middle of March. 
Mr. Pennant obſerves, that the gooſe was one of the for- 
bidden foods of the Britons in the time of Cæſar. Brit. 
Zool. vol. it. p. 570, &c. 
Beſides theſe, there are other kinds of geeſe, which Lin- 
næus enumerates as ſpecies of the anas: ſuch are, 1- 
The bernacle, or BARNACLE, being the male anas c). 
thropus of Linnæus. This is alſo in ſome places called 
CLAK1s. Theſe birds appear in vaſt flocks during the 
winter, on the 8 coaſts of this kingdom; they 
are very ſhy and wild, but, on being taken, grow as fa- 
miliar as our tame geeſe in a few days: in February they 
quit our ſhores, and retire as far as Lapland, Greenland, 
and even Spitzbergen, to breed. They were formerly 
called tree-geeſe, from a miſtaken notion that they were, 
enerated out of wood, or rather out of a ſpecies 0 
ſhell, called the lepas anatiferay that is often ſouud ſtick- 
ing to the bottoms of ſhips, Pennant. 
2. The brent-gooſe, or pRENTA. This is the «nas d 
nicla of Linnæus. Theſe birds frequent our coalts in 
the winter, and are called in Ireland bernacles, appeal 
in great numbers in Auguſt, and leaving it in Narch. 
'T hey feed on the root of a long graſs that grows 1 the 


water; are caught in nets placed acrols the rivers 2 
much eſteeme« 


GOOLE, a breach in a ſea-bank or wall; or a paſſage 
— | 


Londonderry, Belſaſt, and Wextord, and r 


8 0 0 


for their delicacy. Mr. Willughby, Mr. Ray, and M.] raven's, but not protuberating on 
Briſſon, deſcribe the bernacle and brent as different ſpecies; ted. 


but Linnzeus makes them ſynonymous. Pennant. 


G O O 


the top, but flat- 


Goos E- dung, in Agriculture and Medicine. See Dux and 


3. The anſer Hiſpanicus, or ſeban- gocſe, being the anas : CHENOCOPRUS. 
cygnoides of Linnæus, which always moves in a ſtately | GoosE-foot, or WILD Onacn, or Good Henry, chenopo- 
8 


manner, and with its head erect like a ſwan. Its back 
js of a browniſh grey, its belly white, and its breaſt a 


little tinged with a reddiſh brown; and it has a line of 


blackiſh brown running ſtraight down the middle of the 
neck to the back. 8 

4. The anſer Gamben/is, or Gambongooſe, which in figure 
and ſize reſembles the uſcovy DUCK, but has very long 
red legs, and a fine ſhining purple black; its belly is 
white, its beak red, and its head has a red caruncle ; 
but its moſt obſervable character is, that it has a ſtrong 
ſpur ſtanding out from the firſt joint of the wings, as 
„me of the Brafilian birds deſcribed by Margraave have. 
5. The an/er Canadenfir, Canada gooſe, or anas Canadenſis 
of Linnzus : this is of the ſhape of the common gooſe, 
but a little longer in the body; its back is of a browniſh 
grey, its rump black, its neck black at the bottom and 
white in every other part, its belly white, and its tail 
und wings black. Ix | 

6. The rat-gooſe, or road-gocſe, which is about half the 
Gre of the common goo/e, aud of a bluiſh grey on the 
back, and white at the belly. This is wild in the northern 
counties of England. Mr. Pennant ſuppoſes that this 
is the ſame with the brent-go/c. 

7. The anſer lanuginoſus, or anas molliſſima of Linnæus. 
Ce Cuthbert's Duck. Linnæus, Ray, and Pennant, 

GoosE, ember, See EMBER. 

Goos, ſaland, or * ſometimes called GANNET, the 
Engliſh name of a large water-fowl, called by authors 
anſer Baſſanus, and by Linnæus pelecanus Baſſanus. This 
bird is remarkable for the quickneſs of its fight ; and, 
according to Martin, /o/an is derived from an Iriſh word 
expreſſive of that quality. See Tab. II. Birds, fig. 11. 

It is of the ſize of the common ge, and its wings are 
very long and capable of extending to a very remarkable 
breadth z its beak is long and ſtraight, and of a duſky 
grey, and a little hooked at the end: it has alſo near the 
hooked part two [mall appendages like teeth: it is nake« 
behind the eyes : 11s mouth opens to a great width, and 
it ſeems to havs no no{trils; but, in the place of them, 
has a long furrow running nearly the whole length of 
the bill; it has alſo a row of ſerratures or indentings all 
along, provided by nature for its holding ith more firmly : 
its feet are black, and all the four toes are connected by 
the ſame membrane : it is all over of a clear white when 
full grown, except that the larger wing-feathers have 
{ome blackneſs, and the head with age is apt to become 
yellow: its ſkin adheres but looſely to its fleſh, and the 
young are mottled with grey and brown : from the cor- 
ner of the mouth is a narrow flip of black bare ſkin, that 
extends to the hind part of the head ; beneath the chin 
1s another, which, like the pouch of the pelican, is di- 
latable, and of ſize ſufficient to contain five or ſix whole 
herrings, which, in the breeding ſeaſon, it carries at 
once to its mate or young: it flies well, but if it fall on 
the ground does not eaſily raiſe itſelf, They are birds 
of patſage, and build in the iſland of the Baſs in Scot- 
land, and the rocks of St. Kilda, in vaſt numbers. Their 
firlt appearance is in March, and their continuance there 
till Auguſt or September; but, in general, the time of 
their breeding and of their departure ſeems to coincide 
with the arrival of the herring, and the migration of that 
hſh, which is their principal ſood, out of theſe ſeas, 
It is probable that theſe birds attend the herrings and 
pilchards during their whole circuit round the Britiſh 
iſlands. They are known to migrate as far ſouth as the 
mouth of the Tagus, being frequently ſeen off Liſbon, 
during the month of December, plunging for ſardinæ, 
a kind of fiſh reſembling, if not the ſame with our pil- 
chards. Each female, if undiſturbed, lays only one egg 3 
but if that be taken away, it will lay another; and if 
that alſo is taken, a third; but never more that ſeaſon. 

he young geeſe are eſteemed a great delicacy, and ſell 
at a great price, Ray and Pennant. 

Goosx, Magellanic, anſer Magellanicus, in Ornithology, the 
name given, though improperly, by Cluſius, to a bird 

of the diver kind. It is a ſea bird, and is uſually very 

at; 1t is of the ſize of the largeſt gecſe, and is black on 
the back and white on the belly : the neck is ſhort and 

Buck, and has a ring or circle of white feathers round 

— as ſkin is thick and tough like that of a hog, and it 

yy only two coriaceous or leather-like fans in the place 

wink Eg banging from its fide like two arms, covered 
a few feathers which are ſhort and partly black, 
partly white, and by no means of any uſe » 6 


_ very ſerviceable to the ercature in ſwimming. It 
wes continual] 


ume; the tail i 


y in the water, except at its breeding 


dium, in Botany, a genus of the pertandria digynia claſs. 
Its characters are theſe : the flower has no petal, but in 
the centre hath five ſtamina placed oppoſite to the leaves 
of the empalement; it bath a round germen, which af- 
terward becomes a five-cornered fruit incloſed in the em- 
palement, containing one roundiſh depreſſed {eed. 
There are many ſpecies of this genus, ſome of which 
grow naturally on dunghills and the ſides of ditches in 
molt parts of England, where they often become very 
troubleſome weeds, 
'The lirit ſpecies, called alſo Engliſh mercury, all-good, 
or good Henry, is found growing naturally in ſhady lanes, 
but it is doubtful whether the ſcee1s have not been caſt 
out of gardens originally, becauſe this plant was for- 
merly cultivated in kitchen-gardens; and in ſome of the 
northern countries the people {till preſerve it in gardens 
as an eſculent herb, which in the ſpring they boil as a 
ſubſtitute for ſpinage : but as the latter is a much better 
herb, it has juſtly obtained the preference. 
GoOS EA. See CLEAVERS. 
GoO8E-praſs, great. Hee ASPERUGO. 
GoOSE-neck, in Sea-language, is a fort of iron hook fitted 
on the inner end of a boom, and introduced into a clamp 
of iron or eye-bolt, which encircles the maſt, or is litted 
to ſome other place in the ſhip, fo that it may be un- 
hooked at pleaſure. 
GoosE-wings of à ſail denotes the clues or lower corners 
of a ſhip's main-ſail or fore-ſail, when the middie part 
is furled or tied up to the yard. 
GoosE-wing, at Sea, a certain manner of fitting a fail, 
which is thus performed : when a ſhip ſails before a wind, 
or with a quarter-wind, and in a freth pale, the ſeamen 
ſometimes, to make the more haſte, unparal the mizen— 
yard, and then they launch out both fail and vard over 
the quarter on the lee-fide, fitting guycs at the farther 
end, to keep the yard ſteady with the boom, and this 
booms out the mizen ſheet. This they do to give the 
ſhip the more way, which otherwiſe, with the'e winds, 
the mizen-ſail could not do; and this ſail ſo fitted, is 
called a goo/e-wing, and ſometimes 2 /{udding-fu1il. 
GOOSEBERRY-bufh, greſſularia, in Botany, Its charac- 
ters are theſc: the flower has a permanent empalement, 
cut into five parts at the top, which is concave and 
coloured; it has five ſmall, obtuſe, erect petals, which 
riſe from the border of the empalement ;. and five awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted into the empale-. 
ment; the germen is ſituated below the flower, and at- 
terward becomes à globular berry, having a navel, with 
one cell, which is filled with roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds 
incloſed in a pulp. There are five ſpecies, including ſe— 
veral varieties, bearing the names of the perions who 
raiſed them. Ihis is a ſpecies of the ies in the Lin- 
nzan ſyſtem. See CURRAN T-tree. 
The goofeberry-bu/h is propagated either by ſuckers or 
cuttings, but the latter way is preſerable, as the 1vots 
are leſs ſubject to ſhoot out ſuckers afterwards. 
The beſt ſeaſon for planting the cuttings is in autumn, 
juſt before the leaves begin to fall; oblerving always to 
take the handſomeſt ſhoots, and to pick them from fuch 
branches as produce the greateſt quantity of fruit. The 
cuttings ſhould be about (ix or eight inches long, and 
ſhould be planted in a bed of light earth expaſed to the 
morning ſun ; they mult be planted about three inches 
deep, and watered to help their taking root. The ſhoots 
ſhould be rubbed off from theſe plants as they put out, 
except thoſe at the top, that there may be a regular ſtem. 
In che October following, they ſhould be removed to a 
bed of fine light earth, and planted in rows at three 
feet diſtance, and one foot aſunder in the rows. They 
ſhould remain hete one year, and the croſs branches at 
times be cut of, as alſo the lower ones, ſo as to keep a 
clean ſtem about a foot above the ground. They will be 
then fit to plant out where they are to ſtand, which 
ſhould be in a light ſandy loam. They ſhould be kept 
from the ſhade of other trees; and, to have the ſruit in 
its utmoſt perfection, ſhould be ſet in an expoled place 
in rows of eight feet aſunder, and each of ihe ſhrubs 
ſix feet from the others in the rows. The beſt time tor 
tranſplanting them is in October, when the leaves begin 
to decay. Miller. 
GOOSEBERRY of Barbadoes. See Melon THISTLE, 
CGOOSEBERRY-tree, American, melaſtoma, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the decandria monogynta claſs. Its characters are 


* 


y with, | theſe : the flower has five roundiſh petals, which ate in- 


ſerted into the border of a permanent empalement z and 
ten ſhort ſtamina, terminated by long recurved ſummits : 


s very ſhort, and the bcak as lar under the flower is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which 
Ver, 17 we oy yd elk as large. a0 aj der the flower i 2 8 1 
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turns tb a betry with five cells, covered by the empale- 
ment which crowns it, and contains many ſmall ſeeds. 
There are ſixteen ſpecies, natives of the warm parts of 
America. Miller. 

GoostneRrRY-galls, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 

authors to a ſpecies of protuberances of the gall kind, 
found very frequently on the oak. They are of a roundiſh 
figure, and ſometimes adhere to the tree by a ſhort pe- 
dicle, but more frequently by a part of their ſpheric ſur- 
face. They are uſually found on the under fide of the 
leaves of the oak, but ſometimes on the young ſhoors, 
and ſometimes on the pedicles of the leaves. 
They are moſt frequent in ſpring, but they are found at 
all times when the leaves are upon the trees. Theſe galls 
are greeniſh at firſt, and afterwards become yellowiſh, 
and finally red; in which laſt ſtate they very much re- 
ſemble the ſmall red gooſeberry. They are very ſoft to 
the touch, and when opened are found to contain a juicy 
ſubſtance, with a cavity in the midft, in which there is 
lodged a ſingle inſet. This, according to the time in 
which the galls is opened, is found in the form of a white 
worm, or elſe of a white -cryſalis, or finally of a ſmall 
ſhort-bodied four-winged fly of a black colour; for the 
creature does not leave the gall to go through any of its 
changes, but paſſes all its ſtates in it. The gall, in all 
theſe cafes, is found whole and unhurt; but if one is 
opened in which there is a hole pierced, this is ſure to 
be found empty, that being the paſſage by which the fly 
has made its way out. Reaum. Hiſt. Inf. vol. vi. p. 214. 

GoosEBERR Y-worm, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an 
inſect, found very frequently on the gooſeberry-buſhes, 
and uſually ſuppoſed to be a caterpillar, but differing 
eſſentially from that genus of animals, and being one of 
thoſe which the French called fau//e-chenilles, It has a 
round head, and has twenty-two legs, and finally be- 
comes not a butterfly, but a common four-winged fly. 
This worm is at firſt of a greeniſh colour, with ſome 
yellow variegations, and ſeveral black tubereles; but on 
the laſt change of its ſkin it becomes whitiſh or cream- 
coloured, and loſes its tubercles. Reaum. Hiſt. Inf. vol. 
ix. p. 18. 

GOR, a name given by ſome writers to a very lofty tree, 
which bears a fruit like the cheſnut ; it grows principally 
on the banks of the river Niger, and that not near the ſea, 
but far up the country. 

Gor-ceck, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the galli- 
naceous kind, called 1 authors the lagopus altera, and 
by many the moor- cock, or red game; it is of the ſhape 


of the partridge, but is half as large again. Its beak is 


black and ſhort, and it is very remarkable for the bare 
ſpace over its eyes, which is very broad and of a fine 
bright red, and in the cock is ſurrounded by a promi- 
nence of the ſame bright colour, bare of feathers, and 
fimbriated like a cock's comb. The male is alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed from the female, by having a black plumage at 
the baſe of the bill interſperſed with frequent white ſpots, 
and ſome large white ſpots near the origin of the under 
chap : the male 1s alſo redder than the female in all parts, 
and on his throat and brealt is of a fair red, without the 
mixture of any other colour. The head, neck, back, 
and wings, are all variegated with red and black : the 
breaſt and belly are of the ſame colours with the back, 
but on the breaſt there are ſome variegations of white. 
The legs and feet are covered with a very long and thick 
plumage to the very ends of the toes; the wings are 
browniſh, with ſome reddiſh variegations; and the tail 
zs almoſt wholly black. It is ſeldom found but on the 
xwps of very high hills, and is very common in Derby- 
mite, York(hire, and Wales, where it feeds on mountain 
berries and the tops of heath. It lays ſeven or eight 


eggs, which are of a mixed red and black colour, and | 


are all over covered with ſmall ſpots, except for one or 
two ſpaces, which are clear near the ſmall end. The 
oung brood follow the hen during the whole ſummer : 
in the winter they join in flocks of forty or fifty, and are 
remarkably ſhy and wild. This is a very well taſted bird, 
The Italians call this, as well as the lagopus, by the com- 
mon name of francolino; and Mr. Ray imagines that the 
lagopus of Pliny and this are indeed the fame ſpecies of 
bird, though different in colour ; but Mr. Pennant ob- 
ſerves that the account left us by Pliny ſeems too brief 
and uncertain to determine, at this time, what ſpecies 
he intended, and that the francolino is not the ſame with 
our grous is evident from the figure exhibited of it by 
Mr. Edwards. Ray and Pennant. 
GORAIS, in {/chthyology, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the more common ſpecies of the cARASSLUSͤHJ; the third 
- ſpecies, as it is called by Geſner, &c, 
GORCE, or GouRT, denotes a wear. By ſtat. 25 Edw. 
JH. cap. 4. it is ordained, that all gorces, mills, wears, 


* 


gcc. levicd or ſet up, whereby the king's ſhips and boats | 
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are diſturbed, and cannot paſs in any river, ſal! he ut. 
terly pulled down, without being renewed. Sir Ede 4 
Coke derives this word from gurges, a deep, pit of wet ; 

and calls it a gors, or ,; but this ſeems to be > 115 
take, for in Doomſday it is called gert and gert, th 910 
French word for a wear. es. 7 old 

GORDIAN, a term in Hi//ory. Gonniay tro! was 3 
knot made in the leathers or harneſs of the Chariot of 
Gordius, king of Phrygia, and father of Midas: ſo ry 
intricate, that there was no finding where it Aue * 
ended. e 
The inhabitants had a tradition, that the oracle bed de 
clared, that he ſhould be maſter of Aſia who coula my 
tie this knot, Alexander having undertaken it, aud . 
ing that, if he ſhould not be able to effect it, it would be 
deemed an ill augury, and prove a check in the why of 
his conqueſts, cut it aſunder with his ſword ; and tha. 
ſays Quintus Curtius, cither accompliſhed the oracle, or 
eluded it. But Atiſtobulus gives a different account of 
this matter. See Arrian, lib. iii, cap. 20. and Plut. in 
Vit. Alex. f 
Some will have the phraſe derived from Gordius, who 
tied the fatal knot ; others from Gordium, a city in Phy- 
gia, where the knot was made. 

GORDONIA, %% iiy bay, in Botany, a genus of the mn. 
adelphia polyandria elaſs. Mr. Miller has erroneouſly claſſed 
this elegant American evergreen-tree under the genus of 
hibiſcus, and Linnzus under that of Hpericum; but Mr. 
Ellis has made it a diſtinct genus, under the name of G. 
donia, in compliment to Mr. James Gordon, ſome time a 
diſtinguiſhed gardener and botaniſt in the neighbourhood 
of London. Its characters are theſe : the periamhium 
conſiſts of five concave, roundiſh, downy leaves, hairy 
on their edges ; the flower is compoſed of hve large, 
fleſhy, concave, inverted oval petals, united at the bale, 
which includes a funnel-ſhaped fleſhy ſubſtance, like a 
neCtarium, ſurrounding the germen ; the flaments of 
the ſtamina are numerous and linear, inſerted in the top 
of the funnel- ſhaped tube, but equally diſtin from each 
other; the antheræ are of an oval form and erect, han 
ing a cell on each fide full of farina of a globular ſhape ; 
the germen 1s oval and acuminated towards the top, 
where the ſtyle begins; the ſtyle is ſhort, and formed 
with five ſmall ridges on the ſides, which terminate in 
five acute ſtigmata, diſpoſed horizontally in a radiated 
form; on the upper part of each of theſe is a longitu- 
dinal cavity, covered with down ; the capſule, which is 
egg-ſhaped and acuminated at the top, is of a woody 
conſiſtence, and opens, when ripe, into five valves with 
five cells; each of which contains two ſeeds that are 
kidney-ſhaped, and winged obliquely on one fide, Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ix. Ne 44. p. 518, &c. . 

GORE, in Heraldry, denotes one of the regular AAT E- 
MEN Hs, uſed, according to Guillim, to denote a coward. 
It conſiſts of two arches or curve lines, drawn, one from 
the ſiniſter chief, the other from the ſiniſter baſe, and 
meeting in an acute angle in the middle of the feile-point, 
as repreſented in Tab. II. Heraldry, fig. 66. 

GOREING, or GokiNG, is ſaid of a fail when cut ſlant— 
ing, ſo that it is broader at the clew than at the earing, 
as all top-ſails and top-gallant-fails are. 

GOREL, a name or title given to the prince of Georgia. 
The gorel is always a Mahometan. The ſophy of Perſia 
obliges him to obſerve the religion of the Alcoran, in 
order to preſerve the dignity of gorel in his family. 

GORGE, in Falconry, is the uppermoſt bag or ſtomach of 
: hawk or falcon, being that which receives the food the 

rſt, ; 
The gorge, ingluvies, is the ſame, in birds of prey, with 
what we call the craw or crop. When the bird is feu, 
he is ſaid to be gorged. 

GoRGE, in Architefute, denotes a ſort of concave mould- 
ing, wider but not ſo deep as a SCOTIA 3 uſed chicfy 
in frames, chambranles, &c. See Tab. Archit. fig- b. 
and 8. 

GoRGE of a chimney is that part between the chambranie 
and the crowning of the mantle. Of this there are di- 
vers forms; ſtraight, perpendicular, in form of a bell, KC. 

Gonk ck is ſometimes alſo uſed for a moulding that is con- 
cave in the upper part, and convex at bottom; more 
properly calied GULA and CYMATIUM. 

GORGE is allo uſed for the neck of a column; more pre” 
perly called colarin and GORGERIN. : 

Gok GE, in For iificaticn, the entrance of a BASTION, ON 
of a KAVELILN or other OT-. 

The GORGE of @ ba/tion is what remains of the ſides of ag 
polygon of a place, after retrenching the curums , 11 
which caſe it makes an angle in the centre of the baftion- 
Such is AHD, Tab. Fortif. fig. 1. | 
In flat baſtions, the gorge is a right line on the curuns 


reaching between the two flanks. EPL 
(398 Ga 
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Gonut of a halfemon or ravelin, is the ſpace between the 
two ends of their faces next the place. 

Her ge of the other out- works is the interval betwixt their 
des next the ditch. 

All the gorges are to be made deſtitute of parapets z other- 
wiſe the beſiegers, having taken poſſeſſion of a work, 
might make uſe thereof to defend themſelves from the 
ſhot of the place; ſo that they are only fortified with 
paliſadocs, to prevent a ſurprize. 

GogcE, Half the Gon GR, DEMI GORGE, that part of 
the polygon between the flank and rhe centre of the baſ- 
tion; as . 

GORGED, in Heraldry, is when a crown, coronet, or the 
like thing, is borne about the neck of a lion, a ſwan, &c. 
In that caſe they ſay, the lion or cygnet is gorged with a 
ducal coronet, &c. 

GokGED is alſo uſed when the gorge or neck of a peacock, 
ſwan, or the like bird, is of a different colour or metal 
from the reſt, 

GorGcED, among Farriers, &c. ſigniſies as much as ſwelled. 
ln which ſenſe they ſay, the legs of a horle are gorged ; 
the paſtern-joint is gorgedz you mult walk him out, to 
diſgrrge his thouler, 

GORGERIN, a part of the ancient armour; being that 
which covered the throat or neck of a perſon armed at 
all points. 

GoSGERIN, or GoRGE, in Architecture, the little freeze, 
in the Doric capital, between the aſtragal, at the top of 
the ſhaft of the column, and the annulets. Sec Tab. 
Archit. fig. 25. Ne 18. 

Some call it callarino. Vitruvius gives it the name hypo- 
trachelium. 

GORGET, in Military Affairs, a piece of braſs or ſilver, 
worn by the officers of foot upon their breaſts when on 
duty. The gerget havgs round the neck by a ribband ; 
they are ſometimes gilded, and have commonly ſome de- 
vice engraved on them; as the ſovercign's, or even the 
colonel's coat of arms, creſt, or cypher. 

Goncer, or GORGERET, in Surgery, is the name which 
the French give to the concave or cannulated CONDUC- 
rok, uſed in LiTHOTOMY, See Tab. III. Surgery, fig. 
30. In fg. 31. there is exhibited the gorget, as it has 
been improved by Mr. Le Cat, and which he calls gor- 
geret urethra- eiſſitome. A is a ring for paſling the middle 
finger of a right hand, which graſps the handle G. B 
is another ring, which is ſlid by the fore-finger towards 
d, to puſh the blade @ out of the groove EF. The 
figure repreſents the inſtrument in the ſtate in which it 
is at the very inſtant when the inciſion is made into the 
neck of the bladder. The ſame fore-finger draws the 
piece B back towards A, when the operator intends to 
make the blades return into the groove F; where they 
lie hid, while he introduces the inſtrument from 4 to e, 
in order to ſecure the pieces a, 6, c, d, e, in their pro- 
per ſituation. The pins which bind the hinges a, 6, c, 
mult not be in the centre of the pieces, but as they are 
exprefled in the figure: where “ is pretty near the outer 
edge, and the other two, a, c, on the oppoſite fide; fo 
that, when the ring B is thruſt forward, the hinge 6 
may bend and iſſue out of the groove F, by making the 
angle a bc. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. p. 100. 

GORGONIA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
writers to CORAL, on occaſion of its ſuppoſed change 
from a ſoft fubſtance to an abſolute ſtone, on being 
brought out of the water into the air; but this is known 

nov to be a fabulous opinion, coral being as hard while 
growing to the rocks, as when it has been ever ſo long 
out of the ſea. 
The gorgonie are of a genus of z00PHYTES, which for- 
merly were called ceratophytons, and are known in Eng- 
liſh by the names of ſea-fans, ſea-ſeathers, and ſea- 
whips. Dr. Linnæus and Dr. Pallas conſider them as 
of a mixed nature in their growth, between animals and 
vegetables; but Mr. Ellis has clearly proved, that they 
are true animals of the epoLYyE kind, growing up in a 
branched form reſembling a ſhrub, and in no part veget- 
able. They differ from the freſh water polype in many 
of its qualities, and particularly in producing from its 
own ſubltance a hard and ſolid ſupport, ſerving many of 
the purpoles of the bone in "other animals. This is 
formed by a conereting juice thrown out from a peculiar 
ſet of longitudinal parallel tubes, running along the in- 
ternal ſurſace of the fleſhy part: in the coats of theſe 
tubes are a number of ſmall orifices, through which the 
oſſcous liquor exudes, and, concreting, forms the layers 
of that hard part of the annular circles, which ſome, 

Judging from the conſiſtence rather than the texture, 
ave erroneoully denominated wood, The ſurface of the 

the g:ygonia is compoſed of a kind of ſcales, ſo well 

adapted to each other as to ſerve for defence from ex- 
ternal injuries : and the fleth, or, as ſame have called it, 
the bark or cortex, conſiſts of proper muſcles and teu» 


{ 
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dons for extending the openings of their cells; for ſctida 
ing forth from thence their polype ſuckers in ſearch of 
food ; and for drawing them in ſuddenly, and contract“ 
ing the ſphinter muſcles of theſe ſtarry cells, in order 
to ſecure theſe tender parts from danger ; and alſo of 
proper ſecretory ducts, to furniſh and depoſit the oſſeous 
matter that forms the ſtem and branches as well as the 
baſe of the bone. Mr. Ellis affirms, that there are ova- 
ries in theſe animals, and thinks it very probable, that 
many of them are viviparous. Phil. Tranſact. vol. Ixvi. 
part i. art. 1. See Cox ALL INES. 


GORGONEI fortes, an affected term uſed by ſome of the 


writers in chemiſtry, to expreſs thoſe ſprings or waters 
which turn things into ſtone. We have ſeveral ſprings 
in England which cover over things with a ſtony mat- 
ter, without introducing it into their inner ſtruQture 
but there are very few certain inſtances of waters which at 
this day abſolutely petrify wood, that is, fill its pores with 
true ſtony matter. The famous water of Lough Neagh, 
in Ireland, is much diſputed by ſome as to its having 
this quality, and many fruitleſs experiments have been 
made in attempting to prove that it has. 


GORGONEUM, P[ogſoruoy, in Antiquity, a kind of maſque 


uſed on the ancient theatre to repreſent hideous and 
frightful figures, in imitation of the GoxGoxs, Mem, 
Acad. Inſcript. tome v. p. 184. 


GORGONIUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to the common eryngium or eryngo, the roots of which 
we uſe candied. 


GORGONS, in Antiquity and Mythology, Authors are not 


agreed in the account they give ot the Gorgons. The 
poets repreſent them as three ſiſters, whoſe names were 
Stheno, Euryale, and Meduſa; che latter of whom was 
mortal, and having been deflowered by Neptune, was 
killed by Perſeus; the two former were ſubject neither 
to age nor death. 'They are deſcribed with wings on 
their ſhoulders, with ſerpents round their heads, their 
hands were of braſs, and their teeth of a prodigious ſize, 
ſo that they were objeaAs of terror to mankind. Aſter 
the death of Meduſa, her ſiſters, according to Virgil, 
were appointed to keep the gate of the palace of Pluto. 


Multague preterea variarum monſtra fer arum— 
GORGONES, Ha- ei —— 


Diodorus Siculus will have the Gergens and Amazons to 
have been two warlike nations of women, who inhabited 
that part of Libya which lay on the lake Tritonidis. he 
extermination of theſe female rations was not effected 
till Hercules undertook and performed it. 

Pauſanias ſays, the Gorgons were the daughters of Phor- 
bus, after whoſe death Meduſa, his daughter, reigned 
over the people dwelling near the lake Fritonidis. The 
queen was paſſionately fond of hunting and war, ſo that 
ſhe laid the neighbouring countries quite waſte. At laſt, 
Perſeus having made war on them, and killed the queen 
herſelf, when he came to take a view of the field of battle 
found the queen's corpſe fo extremely beautiful that he 
ordered her head to be cut off, which he carried with 
him to ſhew his countrymen, the Greeks, who could net 
behold it without being ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. 
Others repreſent them as a kind of monitrous women, 
covered with hair, who lived in woods and forelts. 
Others, again, make them animals, reſembling wild 
ſheep, whoſe eyes had a poiſonous and fatal influence. 
For a ſarther account of them, ſee Mem. Acad. Inſcript. 
vol. iv. p. 72, ſeq. See MeDuSZ caput. 


GORSE. See FuREFE. 
GOSH AWE, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name ſor the accipi- 


piter or falco palumbarius, a very large hawk, which preys 
on pheaſants, geeſe, and hares, aud is remarkable foc 
the ſhortneſs of its wings. 

It is larger than the common buzzard, but of a longer 
and more elegant form, The bill is blue towards the 
baſe, black at the tip; the cere is a yellowiſh green; 
over each eye is a white line, and on the fide of the neck 
a bed of broken white; the head, hind patt of the neck, 
back, and wings, are of a deep brown colour ; the brealt 
and belly white, beautifully marked with numerous trani- 
verſe bars of black and white; the tail is long, of a 
browniſh aſh-colour, marked with four or five duſky bars 
placed remote from each other. The legs are yellow; 
the claw of the back and that of the inner toe very large 
and ſtrong. This bird breeds in Scotland, and builds its 
neſt in trees, Ray and Pennant. 


GOSLINGS, the name given to young geeſe. 
GOSPEL, a hiſtory of the life, actions, death, reſurrec- 


tion, aſcenſion, and doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, _ | 
The word is Saxon, and of the ſame import with the 
Latin term evangelium, or the Greek tvayyeney, which 
ſignifies glad tidings, or good news z the hiſtory of ouc 
Saviour being the belt hiſtory ever publiſhed to mankind. 
This hiſtory is contained in the writings of St. Mar 
THEW 


ruw, St. Marx, St. LUKE, and St. jon; who 
from thence are called Evangeliſts. The Chriſtian church 


never acknowledged any more than theſe four Goſpels as 
cauonical; notwithſtanding which, ſeveral apocryphal 
5 are handed down to us, and others are entirely 
C 


5ſt. 


GOSSAMER is the name of a fine filmy ſubſtance, like 
cobwebs, which is ſeen to float in the air, in clear days 
in autumn, and is more obſervable in ſtubble-fields, and 
This is probably 
formed by the flying ſpider, which, in traverſing the air 
for food, ſhoots out theſe threads ſrom its anus, which 


upon furze and other low buſhes. 


are borne down by the dew, &c. | 


GOSSAMPINUS, a name 


GOSSYPIUM. 


yu by Pliny and the ancients 
to a tree growing in the Eaſt Indies, which produced a 
fort of cotton, the threads of which were too ſhort to 
be ſpun or carded ; ſo that it ſerved only for the ſtuffings 
of beds and the like, for which it was very proper, be- 
ing very light and ſoft. It was in ſome elteem in me- 
dicine alſo, to recall the heat and ſpirits into parts to 
which it was applied. It is called by Piſo arbor lanigera, 
the wool tree, and had its ancient name from the words 
geſſipium, cotton, and pinus, the pine- tree, being ſomewhat 
like the pine in external appearance, yet bearing a fort 
of cotton. 

See CoTTON. 

GOTHIC, or GoTaick, ſomething that has a relation to 
the Goths, an ancient people, originally inhabiting that 
part of Sweden called Gothland ; whence they ſpread 
themſelves over Greece, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Italy, 
Spain, &c., 

We ſay, the Gothic manner; Gothic ignorance ; the ty- 
rant Maximian was of Gothic race, h 

It has been a general opinion, ſtrenuouſly maintained by 
Cluverius and Pelloutier, and adopted by Mallet in his 
Northern Antiquities, that the Gothic and Celtic nations 
were the ſame : but the ingenious Engliſh tranſlator of 
Mr. Mallet's work has produced a variety of teſtimonies 
from ancient authors to prove, that the Celtic and Teu- 


tonic or Gothic nations were, ab origine, diſtinct, and 
that they differed conſiderably in perſon, manners, laws, 
The former were the anceſtors 
of the Gauls, Britons, and Iriſhz, and the Germans, 
Saxons, and Scandinavians derived their origin from the 
The Celtic tribes were probably the ficlt that tra- 
velled weſtward ; and the Goths, or Getz of the ancients 
who emgrated at different times from the eaſtern coun- 
tries after them, might horrow ſome of their opinions 
ractices, which will account for the reſemblance 
'that has been obſerved between them, without admitting 
that they were deſcended from them, or that they ſhould 
In the ſame way we 
may account for thoſe reliques both of Celtic and Gothic 
ſuperititions which are diſcernible in Gaul and Britain 
and many other countries, the 1iubabitants of which de- 
rive their deſcent equally from the Celts and Goth, who 
were at different times maſters of theſe kingdoms, and 
whoſe deſcendants are now blended together : thus, the 
firſt inhabitants of Gaul and Britain being of Celtic race, 
The ancient Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, & c. being of Gothic race, profeſſed 
that ſyſtem of polytheiſm which was afterwards delivered 
in the Epp: and the Franks and Saxons, who after- 
wards ſettled in Gaul and Britain, being of Gothic race, 
introduced the polytheiſm of their own nation, which 


religion, and language. 


latter. 


and 


be conſidered as the ſame people. 


followed the Druidical ſuperſtition. 


Gorhic Bible, 
The Gothic verſion of the four Goſpels, firſt printed at 
Dort in 1665, was publiſhed at Oxford in 1750, by Mr. 
Ly: : this editlon was deſigned and prepared by Benze- 
lius, archbiſhop of Upſal, with a Latin tranſlation and 


was in general the ſame that prevailed among all the 
other. Gothic or Teutonic people. With regard to the 
Gothic and Celtic languages, they are radically different 
from each other; and from theſe two mother-tongues 
the following particular languages are ſeverally derived : 
from the Gothic are derived the old Saxon or Anglo- 
Saxon, the Francic or Franco-theotiſe, and the Cimbric 
or old Icelandic; of the old Saxon are formed the Eng- 
liſh, the broad or Lowland Scotch, the Belgic or Low 
Dutch, and the Friſic or Friezeland tongue; from the 
Francic proceed the German or High Dutch, the Ger- 
man of Swabia, and the Swiſs; ang the Cimbric is the 
immediate ſource of the Icelandic, Norwegian or Norſe, 
Daniſh, and Swediſh. From the Celtic language are de- 
rived the ancient Gauliſh, the ancient Britiſh, from 
which proceeded the Welſh, Armorican or Bas- Bretagne, 


and Corniſh ; and the ancient Iriſh, from which ſprung 


the Iriſh, Erſe or Highland Scotch, and the Manks or lan- 
guage of the Iſle of Man. Sec the preface and notes to 
the Engliſh edition of 'Mallet's Northern Antiquities, 
1770. See TEUTONIC, 

See BIBLE, 


notes, in which the editor introduced ſome ſmall varia- 


— 


3 


| 


tions, and added a Gethie grammar. The ancient ma. 
nuſcript of the Gothic verſion is prelerved in the library 
of the univerſity of Upſal, in Sweden, under the ee 
of the Codex Argenteus, or filver bot, becauſe the ey 
which ſeem to have been ſtamped on the vellum leaves 
with hot metal types, are of ſilver, except the Initials 
which are gold. Another fragment of this curious ver. 
ſion, containing part of the Epiſtle of the Romans nas 
been fince diſcovered in the library at Wolfenbuttle, and 
publiſhed a few years ago in a ſplendid volume in oy 
by the Rev. F. A. Knitell, archdeacon of Wolfe; 


quarto, 
tbuttle, 


GoTHiC charater or writing, is a character or manner of 


writing which, in the main, is the ſame with the Ro. 
man, only that it is very full of angles, turns and bend. 
ings, eſpecially at the beginning and ending of each let. 
ter, 

The manuſcripts in Gothic characters are not very an- 
cient. Ulphilas, biſhop of the Goths, was the 6: in- 
ventor of the Gothic characters, and the firſt that tranc. 
lated the Bible into the Gothic tongue. 

The letters uſed in the Gothic goſpels are twenty-five in 
number, and formed, with ſlight variations, from the 
capitals of the Greek and Latin Alphabet. 

The Runic characters are alfy frequently called Gathie 
characters. Sec Mabillon, De Re Diplomat. lib. i. cap, 
2. But they who take the Gothic characters to be the 
ſame with the Runic, are miſtaken; as is ſhewn by Ol. 
Wormius, Junius in his preface to the Goſpels wrote in 
Gothic letters, and Dr. Hicks on the Runic Tongue. 


GOTHIC architefture is that which deviates from the pro- 


portions, characters, &c. of the antique. 

The Gothic architeQure is frequently very ſolid, heavy, 
and maſlive; and ſometimes, on the contrary, exceed- 
ingly light, delicate, and rich. An abundance of little 
whimſical ornaments are its moſt ufu il character, 
Authors diſtinguiſh two kinds of G9ihic architeQure ;; 
the one ancient, the other modern. The ancient is that 
which the Goths brought with them from the North, in 
the fifth century: the edifices built in this manner were 
exceedingly maſſive, heavy, and coarſe. The charatter= 
iſtic marks of this ſtyle are theſe: the walls ate very 
thick, generally without buttreſſes ; the zrches, beth 
within and without, as well as thoſe over the doors and 
windows, ſemi-circular, and ſupported by very ſolid or 
rather clumſy columns, with a kind of regular bafe and 
capital: in ſhort, plainneſs and ſolidity conſlitute the 
ſtriking feature of this method of building. However, 
the architects of thoſe days, when this ſtyle prevailed, 
did not wholly neglect ornaments. 

Thoſe of the maden Gothic, or, as it ſhould rather be 
called, the ARaBEsc, was introduced about the tenth 
century, and run into the other extreme, being light, 
delicate, and rich to a fault; witneſs Weſtminilte;-abbey, 
the cathedral of Litchfield, the croſs of Coventry, &c, 
The laſt kind continued long in uſe, eſpecially in Italy; 
viz, from the thirteenth century to the reſtauration of 
the antique building in the ſixteenth. All the ancient ca- 
thedrals are in this kind. 

The inventors of the Gothic architecture thouglit, no 
doubt, they had far furpaſſed the Greek architeQs; a 
Greek bnilding has not a ſingle ornament but what adds 
a beauty to the whole: the parts neceſſary to ſuſtain or 
ſhelter it, as the columns, corniches, &c. derive all their 
beauty from their proportions ; every thing is hmple, 
meaſured, and reſtrained to the uſe it is intended for; 
no daring out- of- the- way ſtrokes; nothing quaint ts n 
poſe on the eye; the proportions are fo jult, that no- 
thing appears very grand of itſelf, though the whole be 
grand. On the contrary, in the Gthis architecture, we 
ſee hugh vaults raiſed on ſlender pillars, which one would 
expect every minute to tumble down, though they will 
ſtand for many ages. Every thing is crammed with Wil- 
dows, roſes, croiles, figures, &c. 

The marks which conltitute the character of modern 
Gothic or Saracenical architecture, are its numerous and 
prominent buttreſſes, its lofty ſpires and pinnacles, 16s 
large and ramified windows, its ornamental niches of 
canopies, its ſculptured ſaints, the delicate lace-work 1 
its fretted roofs, and the profuſion of ornaments laviſhe 
indiſcriminately over the whole building: but its ET 
liar diſtinguiſhing characteriſties are, the ſmall cluttere 
pillars and pointed arches, formed by the (egmens 
two interſecting circles z which arches, though - 
brought into uſe, are evidently of a more fimple Th 
obvious conſtruction than the ſemi-circular grehes. 8 
firſt appearance of this ſtyle of building in our ey 
was towards the latter end of the reign of Henry - 
In the reign of Henry III. it ſeems to have gained a * | 
plete footing: the preſent cathedral church of Salli 1 
which is emirely in this ſtyle, was begun early * 8 
reign, and finiſhed, in the year 1258. From the reig 


of Henry VIII. or the cloſe of that of Henry whe Ker 


decline, and was ſoon after 
ſupplanted by wherein the Grecian and 
Gothic are blended together. The Roman or Grecian 
architecture did not prevail in England till the time of 
Inizo Jones; yet there were ſome earlier ſpecimens of this 
lle, particularly Somerſer-houſe in the Strand, built in 
164%, but lately pulled down, and rebuilt. 8 
Moit of the great buildings of queen Elizabeth's reign 
have a ſtyle peculiar to themſelves; in which, though 
much of the old Gothic is retained, and great part of the 
new taſte is adopted, yet neither predominates; while 
both, thus indiſtinckly blended, compoſe a fantaſtic ſpe- 
cies, hardly reducible to any claſs or name. One of its 
characteriſtics is, the affeQtation of large and lofty win- 
dows. See ARCHITECTURE. a ö 
GCorhic column is any round pillar in a Gothic building, 
either too thick or too (mall for its height. ; 
There are ſome found even twenty diameters high, with- 
out either 8 ſwelling. 
; alt. See MEDAL. 

SO ron Gx, in [chthyolegy, the name of a ſmall fiſh 
common in the Mediterranean, and brought to market 
at Rome, Venice, &c. It has no ſcales, but 1s ſoft and 
jubricous to the tonch, large toward the head, and imaller 
toward the tail, and of a flatted ſhape, Its colour 1s 
mottled with olive-colout and a browniſh red, diſpoſed 
in lines running half-lengths, and parted by other lines 
of a pale blue. It is uſually of about ſix or ſeven inches 
long. It has no ſwimming-bladder, and the anus is (- 
tuated nearer the head than the tail. See Abois and 
FLYING /. ; ; 
GOUANIA, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia monoecia 
claſs. This genus bears hermaphrodite and male flowers: 
the hermaphrodite have a calyx divided into fivt legments ; 
no corolla; five autheræ; and a triſid ſtyle; the fruit 15 
compoſed of three parts: the male reſemble the former, 
but has neither germen,nos ſligma. 
GOUD, or GAup. See WELD. 
GOVERNMENT, a quality or office which gives a man 
power or light to command or rule over a place, a city, 
a province, a kingdom, or the like, either ſupremely or 
by deputation. 

Government is either general and ſupreme, as that of a 
whole kingdom, empire, ſovereign ſtate, &c. or parti- 
cular and ſubordinate ; which, again, is ſubdivided into 
civil, military, and eccleſraſtical. 
Our cities, corporations, and boroughs, are uſually go- 
verned by mayors, with aldermen and common-council- 
men. 
GOVERNMENT is alſo uſed for the country, city, or place 
to which the power of governing or commanding is ex- 
tended, 
There are thirty-eight gavernments or provinces in France, 
independent of each other. Beſide theſe, there is an- 
other diviſion into governments, called grand governments, 
whereof there are twelve; viz. thoſe of the Iſle of France, 
Burgundy, Normandy, Britanny, Picardy, Dauphiny, &c. 
which are not proper provinces, commanded each by its 
ſeparate governor, but rather ſo many claſſcs of governors 
or governments, contrived for the better and caſier regu- 
latiog the ſeats, &c. of ſo many governors, bailitfs, pro- 
volts, &c. as were obliged to aſſiſt at the holding of the 
general eſtates. 
GOVERNMENT, again, is uſed for the manner or form of 
governing, i. e. for the police of a country, ſtate, &c. 
In this ſenſe, governments are divided into MON ARCHIES, 
ARISTOCRACIES, and DEMOCRACIES. 
The government of France is monarchic z that of Venice, 
ari/lecratic; and that of the United Provinces, democratic - 
the government of England is mixt 5 being monarchical, 
ariſtocratie, and democratic, all in one. 
Civil government and ſociety originate in the wants and 
fears of individuals, who, being naturally free, equal, 
and independent, aflociate together, either by expreſs or 
tacit conſent, for the mutual preſervation of their lives, 
liberties, and eſtates, on this fundamental principle, that 
the whole ſhould protect all its parts, and that every part 
thould pay obedience to the will of the whole, How- 
ever the ſeveral forms of government, that now ſubſiſt. 
actually begun, there is and muſt be in all of them a ſu- 
preme, irteſiſtible, abſolute, uncontrolied authority, in 
which the jura ſummi imperii, or the rights of ſove— 
Teignty, refide : and this authority is placed in thoſe 

ands, wherein, according to the opinion of the founders 
ot ſuch reſpective ſtates, either expreſly given, or collected 
from their tacit approbation, the qualities requiſite for 
apremacy, viz. wildom, goodneſs, and power, are the 
moſt likely to be found, 
Individuals unite for mutual protection and benefit; and, 
therefore, the legiſlative and executive authority of ge- 
vernment, originally derived from themſelves, ſhould be 


Gh architefture began to 
v a mixed ſtyle, 


GOU 


welfare z and that form of government is moſt eligible; 


which is beſt adapted to thete purpoſes. Cicero declared 

himſelf of opinion, in his fragments De Rep. lib. ii. 

* eſſe optimam conſtitutam rempublicam, que ex tribus ge- 

* neribus illis, regali. optimo & populari, fit modic> con- 

* fuſa. Of this kind is the Britiſh couſtitution, which 

lodges the executive power of the laws in a ſingle per- 

ſon, and the legiſlative in three diſtinft powers, entirely 
independent of each other; viz. the king; the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, forming an ariftocratical aſſembly; 
and the houſe of commons, freely choſcn by the people, 
which renders it a kind of democracy : and each branch 
of this aggregate body, actuated by different views, and 
attentive to different interells, is armed with a negatire 
power, ſufficient to repel any innovation which it ſhall 
think inexpedient or dangerous. Nothing can endanger 
or hurt the conſtitutional government of Britain, but de- 
ltroying the equilibrium of power between one branch 
of the legiſlature and the reſt ; for if ever it ſhould hap- 
pen that the independence of any o of the three ſhould 
be loſt, or that it ſhould become ſubſervicnt to the views 
of the other two, there would ſoon be an end of our 
conſtitution: the legiſlature would be changed from that 
which was originally ſet up by the general conſent and 
fundamental act of the ſociety ; and ſuch a change how- 
ever effected, is, according to Mr, Locke, at once an 
entire diſſolution of the bands of government, and the 
people are thereby reduced to a flate of aparchy, with 
liberty to conſtitute to themſelves a new legillitive power, 

Locke on Government, book ii. chip. 19. Blackſt. Com. 

vol. i. Introd. See LAW, LIEERTY, PARL({AMENT, 

&c. 

GovERNMENT, in Grammer, is underſtood of that con- 

itruction of nouns and verbs, wherein they require ſome 

alteration to be made in others joined or conſtructed with 
them, 

Conſtruction is divided into two parts; that of concorD, 

and that of government, called allo REGIMEN, 

GOVERNOR, an officer veſted by a king, or ſovereign 

prince, with the command and adminiſtration of à pro- 

vince, place, &c. | 

A gever nor repreſents the king; and not only commands 

the garriſon, troops, &c. but the citizens, &. A ge- 

der nor of a fortified place was ancicutly requized to hold 
out three attacks, before he ſurrendered, 

GoveERNOR is alſo frequently uſed for a preſident, or ſu- 
perintendant, 

Thus we ſay, the geverner of the bank; the governor and 
directors of the South Sea company; the governor of an 
hoſpital, &c. 

GOVERNORS of the cheſt at Chatham, are oſſicers appointed 
to take care of, and relieve the poor and maimed ſeamen 
belonging to the royal navy. Vide 22 and 23 Car, II. 

GOUF. Sce GOLF. 

GOUGE, an inſtrument uſed by divers artifices; being a 
ſort of round, hollow chiilel; ferving to cut holes, cha- 
nels, grooves, &c. in wood, ſtone, &c. 

GOUMA, in Mineralogy, the name given by the natives 
of the iſland of Samos, to the Samian earth, called terra 
Samia by the old writers, | 

GOURD, Cuacurbita, in Botany, a genus of the menoccia 
ſyngene/ta claſs. Its characters are theie: it hath male 
and female flowers, which are bell-ſhaped, adhering to 
a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, and compoſed of 
one petal, divided at the top into five parts, on the ſame 
plant; the male flowers have three ſtamina, which are 
connected at the extremity, but are diſtinct at their baſe ; 
the female flowers Have a large germen, which becomes 
a large flethy fruit, having three ſoft membranaceous 
cells, which are diſtinct, incloſing two rows of feeds; 
which are bordered. Miller reckons five ſpecies, and 
Linnzvs fix, one of which is the common pompion or 
PUMPXIN, and another the calabaſh or MEL oPE ro. 
Gourds are eſteemed cooling and diuretic, are uſed in 
emulſions, and eſteemed pood in fevers, and all diforders 
ariſing from the acrimony of the blood or bumours; 

©mullions of theſe, and the other cold feeds, are 2no- 
dyne, and are generally uſed to take oft itrangurics oc- 
caſioned by bliſters : but thole prepared from Lweet al- 
monds are now univerſally preferred, 

GoURD, bitter. See COLOCYNTHIS. 

GoURD, Indian tree: See CALABASIH tree. 

GOURD, four. Sec BaoBaB. 

GouRD-worm, the Englith name of a ſpecics of worm 
found in the inteſtines of ſeveral animals. It has this 
name from its reſembling the ſeed of the gourd in ügute. 

GOURDY !egs of berſes. See GREASE. 

GOURY paſbnum, in Natural 11:i//ory, a name given by 
the people of the Eaſt Indies wo a kind of orpiment oe 
deep yellow colour, veined with red in ſeveral places, and 
in ſome with white. It is found principally at the bor- 
toms of mountaius. 'they calcine it teveral times, and 


invariabl 
Vol. . Ne 156. | 


directed to no other end but their ſafety and | 


98 Alter werds 


GOU ; 


dſterwards give it internally in intermitting fevers, and 
uſe it externally in ointments for the itch. 

GOUST, Gott, a French term, ſor what the Italians call 
guſto, and we TASTE. 

GOUT, Arthritis, in Medicine, a painful diſeaſe, occa- 
ſioned by a flux of ſharp humour upon the joints of the 
body. 

— phyſicians define the get, an inflammation, ſwel- 
ling, and painfulneſs of the joints. Its origin is uſually 
attributed to wine, venery, gluttony, idleneſs, and grief, 
or any violent perturbation of the mind, Intemperance 
and indolence are the principal cauſes of the gent; how- 
ever, a paroxyſm in thoſe who are ſubjeCt to it may be 
occaſioned by intenfe ſtudy, too free a uſe of acid li- 
quors, night-watching, vexation and uneaſinefs, an ob- 
ſtruction or deſect of any of the cuſtomary diſcharges, 
as the menſes, ſweating of the feet, perſpiration, &c. 
The prediſpoſing cauſe is the magnitude of the lacteale, 
and the ſtraightneſs of the ſmall veſſels, particularly the 
perſpiratory. The groſs tartarine geuty particles, ſays 
Dr. Hales, are moſt apt to ſettle and cauſe inflammatory 
obſtructions in the extremities of the body, as in the 
feet and hands, where the progreſſive force of the blood 
is the leaſt, as being fartheſt from'the heart. And when 
theſe humours fix in the trunk of the body, they are more 
apt to ſettle in the ſtomach than in the guts; becauſe in 
the former they have as much greater a length of capil- 
lary veſſels to retard the motion of blood, as half the 
circumference of the ſtomach is greater than that of the 
guts; for the arteries of the ſtomach do not enter its 
coats on one ſide only, as thoſe of the guts do, but it is 
ſupplied with blood by arteries which enter, ſome on the 
upper hand, ſome on its lower fide; their converging 
branches inoſculating about the middle of the fides. 
Hales's Statical Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 138. ed. 1769. 

The gent is ſuppoſed to ariſe from two cauſes; a redun- 
dancy of humours, and a weakneſs of the joints. Its 
proper ſeat is in the limbs, not in the trunk of the body; 
in the latter caſe it frequently proves mortal; not in the 
former, 

Muſgrave makes the apoplexy a gent, becauſe it ariſes from 
the abundance of pituita, or phlegm. According as this 
redundant pituita throws itſelf on the lungs, the liver, or 
any other part, it makes, according to him, an apoplectic 
gout, a gout of the liver, of the lungs, of the ſpleen, &c. 
The gout may be conſidered as a painful, periodical, and 
critical paroxyſm, tending to free the body of an offen- 
five ot corroſive matter, by throwing it upon the extre— 
mities, breathing it out inſenſibly, or comminuting it ſo 
as to render it harmleſs, or capable of cuculating freely 


along with the juices; till by collecting again, gradu- |. 


ally increaſing, or ſeparating from the blood, it caules 
another paroxyſm. 

As this diſeaſe receives different appellations, according 
to the places it affects, the following diſtinctions will be 
found neceſlary, to prevent contuſion on this head. 
Arthritis is a word very differently underſtood by different 
authors, ſome expreſling by it only what we call the gour, 
others making it the general name of that and many 
other diſeaſes of the ſame nature and origin, and diſtin- 
guiſhing that particular ſpecies of it which we call the 
gout, by the term fodagra. Stahl, and from him Junker, 
define the arthritis to be a ſpaſtic afiection of the joints 
in any part of the body, afflicting the patient with a vio- 
lent and laſting pain, and never coming to that ſalutary 
end, which nature ſeemed to intend by her motions in it. 
The podagra in particular is thus defined to be a ſpaſtic 
and painful affection of the ſoot, taking its origin from 
a congeſtion of blood, which ſhould have been voided by 
the hzemorrhoidal veſſels, and which finding no means 
of evacuation there, becomes very painful in its emo- 
tions, and growing into a habit afterwards, recurs on any 
Night occaſion. 

When the arthritis is taken in its general ſenſe, it com- 
prehends ſeveral diſeaſes ſubdiſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 


ſpecific names, as the hemicrania, the ſpurious pleuriſy, | 


the ſciatica, the chiragra, the gonagra, and finally the 
podagra, or gout in the feet. 

Some authors take the word arthritis in a more ſpecific 
ſenſe than this, and yet diſtinguiſh it ſufficiently from the 
podagra; theſe expreis by it thoſe ſpaſtic affections which 
happen in the upper limbs and parts of the body ; it is 
then made of the ſame genus with the podagra, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from it, as one ſpecies from another, by the 
following particulars. | 

The arthritis affects young perſons, the podagra thoſe 
more advanced in years. Ihe arthritis is naturally the 
firſt of theſe two diſeaſes in perſons who have them both; 
aud as people afflicted with it grow into years, it very 
naturally degenerates into a podagra, This is a diſtinc- 
tion of ſome very judicious authors; yet in reality the 
teveral appearances of the arthritis, as taken in its moſt 


* 
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general ſenſe, differ no otherwiſe than 
they affect, and the times at which t 
they all agree in their efiential conditions and per 
cauſes. The true arthr tis is however to be car Rag, 
tinguiſhed from what is called the a»thriti; : 3 
wandering, ſimple, or ſcorbutic arthritis. This vl” the 
denly flies f:om one part of the body to another _ 
changes places from the feet to the thorax fro | 29 
to the hips and fo on. Junkers's Conſp. Med y- 85 
The rheumatiſm and arthritis are diſeaſes alſo j ANY, 
difterent from, but properly ſubordinate to ra ere 
and a flight art41775 is very often called a fit cf 5 
matiſm. I he rheumatiſm is no other than 3 tag 3 
of the maſs of blood about particular parts of the body. 
taking its origin from a copious congeltion of the ve 
particularly directed by nature to that part. The 5 x 
matiim has its ſeat in the muſculac parts of the In =_ 
arthritis principally affects the joints of the ſeveral fake 
lhe cheumatiim raturally precedes the pre, and Þ " 
often degenerates into it; it is even certain that * eg 
matiſm and arthritis often are complicated 70 — 
Simple congeſtions and commotions of the hlo d dit 
extremely from the arthritis ; tick in regard to their . 
fects, for they viſually terminate in an ernotion 4 * 
blood by ſome means, but the 71118 never ere 
that end. 2 Ay 
Secondly in their duration, for they are uſuall, top 
nated ſome way within a very ſhort period; but this dis 
caſe is of very long and terrible duration, They d x4 
thirdly, in regard to the parts they, affeR : tlie G 8 
congeſtions affect the internal parts and tl b“ RRP; th 
but the a“ ehritis affects the external, and the nid 
hbres. Finally, they differ not leſs in regard to 1 * 
for the ſimple congeſtions bring on in anus 
ulcerations, but the e, contractions 
tions of the limbs. 
The figns of the ſciatica are vehement and exerncories 
pain in the hip, which remains a long time, and is fol, 
principally in the tendons, and in the junGurcs of to 
bones, This ſpaſm ſo violently affeAs the mulcles cf 
the whole fide, that the patient is compelled to walk in a 
crooked polture, 

The other ar chr:itic complaints, as the hemictania, Ke. 
are deſcribed under their ſeveral heads, and the concra) 
method of cure is the fame in all of them, : 
The gout is either. regular or itregul'r. Revular, when 
it appears to be ſcated in the extrenittics ol the bod, 
when it chiefly and immediately affects the tendons, 
nerves, memerane?, and ligaments of the body, about 
the joints, returns at ſtated periods, and with 2 pradual 
increaſe and decline of the ſymptoms. 4 re; lar, when 
the paroxyſms are ſrequent, and uncertain z when the 
ſymptoms vary, or happen promifſcuouſty, and the dil— 
eale appears to be feated in the internal parts of the 
body; as the ſtomach, brain, &c. leaving the extreme 
parts, as the hands, ſert, &c. free from p in. Accord- 
ing as different parts are affected by this diſtemper, it 
goes by ſeveral different names: when it ſcizes the feet 
it is called popAGRA; when the knees, GONAGRA; 
when the hands, CH1RaGRAz and when the hip-joint, 
SCIATICA. 
Sometimes it attacks the whole body at the ſame tige, 
and then it is called the 9en-r al or unver (2! 7 
The immediate cauſe ot the gout appenrs to be an alka— 
line, or acrimonious matter in the blood; which, being 
ſeparated from it at particular times, fails upon tc joints, 
but molt frequently vpon the feet and hands; which, it 
it be repelled, or if the blood be overcharged ture with 
ſo that a criſis cannot be procured in the extieniitics (45 
generally happens in old age), it falls upon the novier 
parts, and then produces the irregular gout - but it is the 
tunica cellularis of the affected parts that is the nme 
diate feat of the diſcaſe. 

Dr. Stevens endeavours to prove the gory humours t0 be 
rather of an alkaline than acid nature. 

Dr. Cajetanus Taccouus tried many experiments with the 
mucilage of the joints of b;utes, and of men, both found 
and goawty, in order to diſcover whether the gouty matter 
is acid or alkaline, and concludes that its matter is ſome- 
times of the one, and ſometimes of the other nature- 
the gout produces no rophi, or knots, or does it Very 
ſlowly, and eſpecially if it is attended with cdemateus 
ſwellings, he pronounces it to depend on an alkalin® hu- 
mour ; but if the knots are large, aud quickly ſormed, lt 
is owing to an acid. | 
Dr. Hunter thinks that the offepus matter is ſeparated by 
ſmall arteries, and thrown upon the membranes oi ca 
tilages, and that there is more or leſs ſeparated as BY 
vis vite is greater or leſs; and that in the ge. there is 2 
redundancy of bony matter, which probably forms We 
chalk ſtones. 
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matter generally fixes on the joints is the ＋ there 
from the heads of the bones, which leſſens the capacity 
of the ſmall veſſels: to which may be added the ſmall- 
neſs of the glands in the joints, and the natural coldneſs 
of theſe parts, occaſioned by the diſtance from the heart. 
The earthy particles, whoſe acrimony oc ions the gout, 
are conveyed into te tunica cellularis of the I1gaments, 
tendons, &c. where the veſicles are leſs than in the bel- 
lies of the muſcles and fleſhy ſubſtances, and retained in 
them; and as they are more or leſs acrimonious, produce 
greater Or lefs heat, and cauſe that inflammatory appear- 
ance and intolerable pain, which accompany this diſor- 
der; but the parts affected ſoon loſing their ſenſibility, 
the ſpaſm abates, and the offending matter 1s agam re- 
turned into the circulation, and diſcharged out of the 
body through the pores. 8 

It is obſetved, that women, children, and young men, 
are ſeldom troubled with the gout, unlc's it be hereditary ; 
and chat it rarely attacks be fore the patient is thirty-ſive 
or forty years old, and ſometimes not til! the decline of 
life ; that the corpulent are more ſubject to it than thoſe 
who are ſpare and lean ; thar the pain increaſes towards 
night, and decreaſes towards the morning; that the 
longer the intervals between the paroxyſms, the more ſe- 
yere they prove, and the longer they generally continue. 
The diſeaſe uſually returns twice a hear; viz. in the 
ſpring and autumn; and, in the latter, the paroxyſm is 
ſometimes two or three months before it comes to a pe- 
riod; though its duration is, at other times, not above 
three or four weeks. 

"Theſe are called cardinal paroxyſms, to diſtinguiſh them 
from others of leſs duration, which happen between the 
ſpring and autumn The more high-coloured the urine, 
and the leſs ſediment it depoſits, the farther is the diſeaſe 
from the (tate of cocoon, as it is termed. According 
to the violence and continuance of the feyer, the pa- 
roxyſm proves more or leſs ſevere. : 

In coniticutions much broken or ſhattered with the govt, 
there are uſually ſtony or chalky concretions formed in 
the joints of the fingers, or toes, and thence tranſlated 
to the viſcera ; which caſe is often attended with irregu- 
lar, frequent, and ſhort paroxyſms, in the extremities: 
in the decline of liſe, when the uſual fits do not happen; 
or if the gouty matter be ſuddenly repelled from the ex- 
tremities by an improper regimen, or medicines, it uſu- 
ally ſeizes the internal parts, and frequently the ſtomach, 
head, inteſtines, &c. cauſing want of appetite, reaching 
to vomit, indigeſtion, a cachexia, the jaundice, aſthma, 
diarrhoea : and, at laſt, fo obſtiacts the fine capillary, 
nervous tubes (eſpecially thoſe of the ſtomach and brain) 
as, poſſibly, to hinder the flux of the animal ſpirits 3 
upon which death ſuddenly entues. 

Sydenham gives us an accurate hiſtory of a regular fit of 
the gout in the feet: it begins towards the cloſe of Ja- 
nuary, or beginning of February, without the leaſt pre 
vious notice ; except, perhaps, a crudity, or apepſy, for 
lome weeks befote-hand; with a fort of windy intume- 
fcence, a hzavineſs of the body, and a dejection of ſpi— 
Tits, which continually increaſe, till at laſt a paroxyſm 
breaks out; being preceded, ſome days, with a fort of 
torpor, and a ſcuſible deſcent of the ſlatulencies through 
the fleſh of the thighs, with ſome ſpaſmodie ſymptoms. 
The day before the paroxyſm, the patient's appetite is 
very greedy, and there is a flight pain in paſſing the urine; 
an hour or two after midnight he is waked by a pain, 
commonly in his great toe, ſometimes in the heel, ankle, 
or the calf of the leg, not unlike the pain felt upon a 
allocation of the ſaid bones; with a ſenſe as if water 
was ſprinkled on the part affected. This is ſucceeded by 
a chillineſs, and ſome approach to a ſever : the pain, in 
the mean time, which at ficlt was more remiſs, gradu- 
ally increaſes; and in proportion to this the chillineſs 
avates. By night it is arrived at is height, and ſettled 
about the ligaments of the bones of the tarſus and me- 
tatarſus; where it ſometimes reſembles a violent tenſion, 
and ſometimes a laceration of theſe ligaments ; ſome- 
times the biting or gnawing of a dog, or a ſqueezing, or 
coarctation. Thus far the part affected has ſuch an ex- 
quiſite ſenſe, that it cannot bear the weight of the linen, 
nor even the thaking of the room occaſioned by a per- 
ſon's ſtepping. Hence, a thouſand vain endeavours to 
get cale, by changing the poſture of the body, the poli- 
tion of the foot, &c. till about two or three o'clock in 
the morning (the ſpace of nychthemeron from its accels 
when a remithon is ficſt perceived; the morbid matter 
being by this time tolerably digeſted, or even diſſipated. 
he patient finds his pains much abated, but the part in 
flamed, ſwelled, and covered with a little moilture. 
towards morning he drops afleep, and generally falls 
mo a gentle breathing ſweat. A few days after this the 
ether foot often undergoes the ſame fate ; ſometimes 
both are attacked from the firſt; From the time it has 
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ſeized on both legs, the ſymptoms become more irregular 
and precarious, both as to the time of invaſion, and the 
duration thereof, But this (till holds, that the pain re- 
cruits in the night, and remits again in the morning. A 
ſeries of theſe little, alternate acceſſes, &c. conſtitutes 
a fit of the gout, which holds longer or leſs according to 
the age and ſtrength of the patient, the ſeaſon of the 
year, and the diſpoſition of his body to the diſeaſe. The 
paroxyſms, however, grow milder every day, till at length 
the diſeaſe is carried off by perſpiration, urine, and the 
other evacuations, In ſtrong people, and thoſe who have 
had it often, fourteen days are a moderate fit : in old peo- 
ple, and thoſe long uſed to it, it will hold two months: 
though the tenderneſs and ſwelling in ſevere fits will 
ſomtimes remain longer, and cauſe an uneaſineſs upon 
motion; and any violent exercife will bring it on again. 
For the firſt fourteen days the patient is uſually coſtive; 
a loſs of appetite, a chillineſs towards evening, and a 
heavineſs and uneaſineſs even of the parts not affected, 
attend the whole paroxyſm, As it goes off, he is ſcized 
with an intolerable itching, eſpecially between the fin- 
gers; a furfur falls off, and his toes ſcale, as if he had 
drunk poiſon. 
ouch is the courſe of a regular gout ; but when through 
improper treatment it is diſturbed, or prolonged, it ſeizes 
the hands, wriſts, elbows, knees, and ſevera! other parts; 
ſometimes diſtorting the fingers, and taking away their 
ule; ſometimes generating tophaceous concretions, or 
knots about the ligaments of the joints reſembling chalk, 
or crabs eyes; ſometimes raiſing a whitiſh, inflammable 
tumor, almoſt as big as an egg, about the clbows, &c. 
See Nope, Tornus, &c. 
It may be added, that where a perſon has laboured under 
the gout for many years, the pain is ſenſibly leſſened each 
patoxyſm, till at length it becomes rather an uneaſinets 
than a pain: hence the reflection of the great Syden— 
ham, Delor in hoc morbe amariſſimum «ft nature phar- 
macum. | 
Method of cure. The gout is ranked among the number 
of incurable diſeaſes: in eſfect, we have no thorough and 
aſſured remedy yet diſcovered for it; thoſe that now ob- 
tain are little more than palliatives z they tend to aſuage 
the pain, to diminith it for a time, but not to extirpate it. 
Bleeding, and purging, and Gdiaphoretics, are to be uſed 
with great caution. Emetics, according to Pitcairn and 
Etmuller, may do good in the beginning of the diſeafe. 
But, upon the whole, nothing, in Sydenham's opinion, 
proves of more ſervice than digeſtives, or medicines which 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion : as, an- 
gelica root, enul, campan. the theriac. Andromach, the 
Jeſuit's bark, and antiſcorbutics; theſe are chicfly to be 
adminittered in the intervals between the paroxyſms. 
Muſgrave, however, recommends, internally, repellents, 
and principally cardiacs; exteraally, emplaiters of gum. 
caran. or oxycroc. or cephalic, with Burgundy pitch; or 
the green ſcar-cloth, commonly called hat-cate, &c. Yer 
Dolkeus affirms, that repellents do more harm than good; 
and gives us the following recipe, as more than equal to 
all others. R Confect. hamech. 3j. pulv. jalap. Iſs. 
extract. ttifol. fibrin. Zij. litharg. aur. Zvj. ſapæ an- 
timon. 3ſs. ſacchar. canth. Zvj. ol. olivar. q. f. cer 
et picis parum. f. ſ. a. An emplaſter to be laid on the 
joint affected, till the pain, and the morbid matter, be 
driven away. ; 
According to ſome, the material cauſe, which is a ple- 
thoric habit, is to be removed by bleeding at proper times, 
and by applying leeches to the hzmorrhoidal veins to 
romote a diſcharge that way; and in perſons of a moi!t 
habit, cupping is very proper. After this the crudities 
of the primz viz, eſpecially ſuch as are of a bilious na- 
ture, are to be abſterged, and gently carried off, as they 
always are the occaſion of all ſpaſtic pains being greatly 
exaſperated. The digeſtive ſalts, ſuch as tartarum vitric- 
latum, arcanum duplicatum, and the like, are very good 
abſtergents; and the proper method of evacuating the 
matter is by gentle laxatives, ſuch as purging draughts of 
ſena and rhubarb, with a little ſoluble tartar. Glauber's 
ſalt, or the common purging ſalt, called Epſom ſalt, ſuc- 
ceeds allo very well; and great ſervice is done by the me- 
dicated wines, impregnated with the abſtergent, diuretic, 
and purging ingredients. A ſickneſs or uneaſineſs in the 
ſtomach may be removed by carduus or camomile tea, 
or by a little ipecacuanha. Vomits promote perſpiration z 
and in the circumſtance now mentioned, no danger need 
be apprehended, The violent emotions of the blood, 
and its ſulphureo-ſaline acrid quality, are to be attempe- 
rated, and the rigors of the ſolids ſoftened and taken off. 
This is excellently done by nitrous medicines, with ſaline 
abſorbents; and in the more robuſt habits, ſometimes 
the ſtronger acids are neceſſary : after this nature is to be 
aſſiſted in making an equal and regular diſtribution of 
the humours. This is to be done in perſons of choleric 
habits, 
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habits, by means of the neutral ſalts, and the drinking 

large draughts of warm and difcutient decoctions, ſuch 

as a tea made of the herb veronica, which has of late 

years been celebrated as a medicine able to cure all the 

diſeaſes of this kind alone. In other habits, the tempe- 
rate alexipharmics are to be added on this occaſion, ſuch 
as decoctions of the woods of ſaſſafras and guaiacum, 
and of china and ſarſaparilla, and pimpernel root. 

Dr. Dawſon's ſucceſs with the uſe of the tinct. guaiac. 
vol. and an occaſional bleeding, deſerves the attention of 
medical practitioners. He recommends it in the gout 
with or without fever, and in both the acute and chro- 
nical rheumatiſms. His general mode of preſcribing is 
as follows: R. Tin. guaiac, vol. 3ſs. mucil. e gum. 
Arab. q. ſ. deinde adde gradatim aq. hordeat. Zifs. ſyr. 
balſ. IIS. m. fiat. hauſt. h. f. ſumend. & repet. bis vel ter 
in die. See his Caſes in the Acute Rheumatiſm and 
Gout. 

Finally, the vehement ſpaſtic and painful ſtate of the 
parts 1s to be mitigated and taken off. To this purpoſe 
ſmall doſes of cinnabar, with the powder of earth-worms, 
are to be given, and with theſe the gentle diaphoretics 
at the ſame time that theſe are given internally, there 
may be applied externally ſpirit of wine with camphor 
mixed with tincture of ſaffron; the acid ſpirit diſtilled 
from ants, and the ſpirit of earth-worms. Tincture of 
caſtor may alſo be applied in this manner, and in ſome 


caſes Venice ſoap diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, or our fa 


mous opodeldoc ointment. A cerate, with a large por- 
tion of galbanum, has alſo been known to have good ef- 
fect; ard ſome have applied with ſucceſs the common 
ſoap pialter z others prefer bags with the warm veget- 
ables, ſuch as the leaves of germander ground-pine, ori- 
ganum, and ſerpillum, with the roots of pimpernel, an- 
gelica, and Solomon's ſeal, and the ſeeds of anife and 
daucus ſylveſtris; others make theſe bags in a ſhorter 
way, uſing only oatmeal, elder-flowers, and ſaffron, and 
ſprinkling the bag over with camphorated ſpirit of wine, 
or elſe dipping it all over in hot wine, and applying it 
immediately to the part. Some greatly recommend- alſo 
the applying cheeſe beaten to a fort of paſte to the part, 
covering it with a piece of a hare-ſkin 3 and many ſpeak 
largely of the effects of ſuffumigations made by burning 
under the part the flower of ſtœchas, or of maſtic and 
olibanum, with the woods of fafſafras and guaiacum, 
with rhodium and yellow ſaunders. The vapour of the 
decoctions of warm and aromatic herbs is alſo greatly 
recommended, and ſome preſcribe gentle rubbing on the 
parts with a fleſh-bruth, or with flannels which have be- 
fore been thoroughly impregnated with the fumes of the 
beſore mentioned dry fumigations. Theſe are the prin- 
cipal means of a cure ; but there is not leſs judgment re- 
quired in the time and manner of giving and applying 
them, than in the ſclecing them. 
fits, it will be proper for the patient to take, three or four 
times a day, a powder prepared of nitre and tartar vi- 
triolated, each half an ounce; crabs eyes ſaturated with 
lemon juice, three drams 3 cinnabar, four ſeruples; 
theſe are to he all perfectly mixed together, and a ſcruple 
weighed out of every doſe, and after theſe it will be 
proper to take ſome gently diaphoretic draught; during 
the internal uſe of theſe, rags dipped in camphorated 
ſpirit of wine, impregnated with ſaffron, are to be ap- 
plicd co the parts; and to keep the bowels lax and ſo- 
Inble, a clyſter of the common emollient kind is to be 
given as occaſion ſhall require, with a ſmall quantity of 
nitre diſſolved in the decoction; and afterwards ſmall 
doſes of the common Epſom falt will he very proper for 
the keeping them in a due lax ſtate. After a tortnight's 
continuance in the uſe of the nitrous powders, it will be 
proper to take every day two or three doſes of a mixture 
of tinctute of ſalt of tartar, and ſpirit of ſa! ammoniac, 
of which twenty-five drops are a doſe; and every night 
a ſmall doſe of the ſtorax pill may be taken, when the 
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violence of the fit is abated. The gentle alexipharmics 


are to be taken without keeping up a hot regimen, and 
the frequent waſhing the feet in warm water, impreg- 
nated with an alkaline ſalt from the aſhes of vegetables, 
or otherwiſe, proves of the greateſt ſervice to complete 
the carrying it off, and reſtore the parts to their natural 
tone. Juncker's Conſp. Med. p. 623. 

It is a general obſervation in all arthritic cafes, that all 
kinds of excretion, moderately promoted, leſſen the pains, 
and, on the contrary, that the ſuppreffion of any of them 
render them much more violent and intenſe. 


height of the fits; for though they give ſome eaſe ſor 
the preſent, they always increaſe the pain afterwards. 
However, when the patient is reſtleſs, thirty or forty 
drops of laudanum, more or leſs, according to the vio- 
tence of the ſymptoms, taken at bed-time, will eaſe the 
Pain, promote Aarne” and forward the criſis of the 
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diſeaſe, The aſtringent ſteel preparations, 
and other medicines of this claſs, ſuppreſs the excretio 
conſtringe the viſcera, and ſometimes bring on dro fe 
Volatile ſalts given imprudently, and in too large * 
conſtringe the viſcera, and at the ſame time exc; 
lent emotion in the humours : hence they 
occaſion of great miſchief; and it is very 
the preſent practice is ſo free in the uſe of 
caſes. 

Among the external applications, thoſe which ar 
gent, cooling, ſaturnine, and the like, all give 
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opiates are to be, as much as poſlible, avoided in the | 
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rary relief; but they are of very dangerous, 
fatal conſequences, as they bring on n. 
contractions of the parts in tome caſes, and in others 
forcibly repel matter to the internal parts, and diich 
on fatal ſymproms, which no other medicines can re. 
lic ve. 
The acrid, hot, and nerrine medicines nſed externally 
fuch as the chemical oils, and the natural balſams, all vg 
aſperate the ſymptoms, and bring on intolerable paing 
and inflammations ; for ere is in theſe caſes, no weak. 
nels of the parts to be ſtrengthened by ſuch medicines 
but a too great ſtricture and tenſion of them, which all 
medicines of this kind, by their acrid qualities, mutt ne- 
ceffarily add to. 
Strong purges given in the time of the fir have often 
proved fatal, by drawing in the morbid matter to the in. 
ternal parts; and bleedings in the time of the fits alwavs 
make them more violent, ſubjec the patient to more fre. 
quent returns, and bring on a ncceſſity of repeating the 
bleedings every time before any medicines cau take effect. 
But bleeding in the very beginning, or at the coming on 
of the fit, as alſo at its decline, has its real uſe : ef. 
pecially the applying four or five leeches to the hamor- 
rhowdal veins; or in the ſciatica, the cupping with veep 
ſcarification on the part. By this means a'one this dil 
eaſe has ſometimes been abſolutely curd. {» as never to 
return again. Camphorated ſpirit of wine, and the bag 
of dry ingredients ſprinkled with it, are proper in all 
ſtages of the diſeaſe, and in all conſtitutions, 
A cerate of galbanum and camphor often gives immedi. 
ate relief. This ſhould be applied after bleeding in the 
acceſs of the fit; and if it does not take effett in three 
hours time, it ſhould be taken off gain. The ſoar- 
plaſter, with a large portion of camphor, is often a'fo 
found of great ſetvice in the beginnings of theſe caſes. 
The waſhing the feet in warm water, if uſed juſt before 
the coming on ot a fit of the gent, always mekes it much 
more ſevere ; but if uſed afterwards, it often proves of 
ſervice, Ihe proper time for it is in the decline of the 
ht, 
As the moſt ſafe and efficaciovs method of diſcharging 
the gouty matter is by perſpiration, this ought to be pto- 
moted, eſpecially in the affected part. For this purpoſe 
the leg and foot ſhould be wrapt in ſoft flannel. fur, or 
wool, In Lancathire they conſider wool as a kind of 
ſpecific in the gout ; and they wrap a great quantity of it 
about the leg and foot, and cover it with a ſkin of ſoſt 
drefſed leather: the wool which they uſc is generally 
greaſed, and carded or combed ; and they ſeldome remove 
it till the kt is entirely gone off. The diet and drink 
ſhould be adapted to the conſtitution of the paticnt, and 
his uſual mode of living. If the patient be young aud 
ſtrong, bis diet ſhould be thin and cooling, and his drink 
of a diluting nature; but where the conſtitution is weak, 
and the patient has been accuſtomed to live high, he 
muſt keep nearly to his uſual diet, and frequently take a 
cup of ſtrong negus, or a glaſs of generous wine. 
Wine whey, with the addition of a tea-ſpoonſul of /a? 
w9atile olceſum, or ſpirits of hartſnorn, taken in the quan- 
tity of a cop twice a day, will promote perſpiration, 
without greatly heating the patient; and a tea-{poonful 
of the volatile tincture of guaiacum, in a large draugbe 
e wine-whey at bed-time, will promote perſpira- 
through the night. Mead ſeems to be an _unexcep- 
Honable cordial in this diſcaſe. A warm and dry air is 
very falutary to a gouty patient; and daily exerciſe, dut— 
ing the intervals of the fit, frictions with coarſe flannel, 
the fleſh-bruſh, &c. and regular labour, are very condu- 
cive to that due and conſtant perſpiration, by which the 
gout may be either removed or prevented. The pauen 
ought likewiſe to be kept quiet and caſy during the fit 3 
for everything that affe&ts the mind diſturbs the pa ox ylins 
and tends to throw the gent on the nobler parts. Ve 
may obferve, in general, that as the gout is an elfort 0 
nature to free herſelf from an offending cauſe, it cus“? 
to be promoted, and not reſtrained, by any repeilent ap. 
plications or remedies, 
The uſe of ſalivation has been recommended by ſome '!! 
theſe caſes; and Dr. James has found, after repeater 
trials, a common mercurial courſe very cflicacicus 1. the 
cure of the gour, | 
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A et milk and ſeed diet will, it is ſaid, cure the gear, 
9 Nat. Meth. of Cuting, p. 265. 
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Though ther is little room for medicine during a tegula- 
fit of the gout, yet when it leaves the extremities, and 


— 


Dr. Dover ſays, a g patient will be free in two or] falls on ſome of the internal parts, proper applications to 
r. 


ours at ; 
I grains, of the following powder: take ſalt-petre 


1 tartar vitriolated, each four ounces z put them into a 
= ortar, ſtir them with a ſpoon till they have done 
red-hot "then powder them very fine, and after that flice 
1222 of opium; grind thoſe to powder, then mix 
4 0 an ounce of the powder of ipecacuanha, and as 
- = of the powder of liquorice, This is to be taken 
ay to bed, in a glaſs of white wine poſlet-drink, co- 
vering up 1 and drinking a quart or more of poſſct- 

' chile f weating. 
5 is allo of opinion, that Mynſicht's elixir of 
vitriol often taken, though it may cauſe pain for {ome 
time, yet m—_ 3 deltroys the geuty matter in the 

Med. EA. Edinb. 
= . powder of the duke of u ern Kreger brought 
the receipt with him from Switzerland a few years ago, 
has been much recommended both for this diforder aud 
the rheumatiſm. The manner of preparing it as ſol- 
lows: take of the root of ariſtolochia rotunda, or birth- 
wort, and of gentian, and ot the tops and leaves of per- 
mander, ground-pine, and centaury, dried, powdered, aun 
ſifted, equal weights; mix them Well together, and take 
dne dram of this mixed powder every morning ſaſting in 
a cup of wins and water, broth, tea, or any other li- 
keep folting an hour and a half after it; and cot 


* 


ith + 
3 courſe for three or four months without inter- 
runtion 3 then diminiſh the doſe to three-tourths of a 
arm for three months longer, then to half a dram for 
ſix months more, taking it regularity every morning, if 
poſſible. After the lirſt year it will be futhcient to take 
half a dram cvery other day. As this medicine operates 
inſenſibly, i: muſt be petliſted in for two years or more, 
and in the ule of it the patien* is not confined o any 
particular diet, fo that he lives ſoberly, and abſtains from 
thoſe meats and liguors that have always been accounted 
pernicious to the gert, as champagne, drams, high 
ſauces, &c. Dr. Clephane has ſhewn, - thot the dracen- 
taurcon of Cclius Aurelianus, and the antidates, ex dusb us 
centanree generibus of Aetius, were the fame medicine, 
and are the old names for the duke of Portland's powder. 
This medicine is at preſent in high eſteem with many ; 
but an indiſcriminate uſe of it in all caſes may bring it 
into diſrepute. Med. Obſ. &c. vol. i. art. 14. P. 120, 
&c, 
When the fits are thoroughly off, bleeding ſhould never 
be omitted, ſpring and autumn; and in people of ſuccu- 
lent habits, cupping upon the parts 1s often very uſeful ; 
with women, the menſes are to be conſidered before all 
things, and brought to their regular periorls before any 
hope of a cure can be had, In men, the application of 
leeches to the hæmorrhoidal veirs is of ſervice, and four 
times, at l-aſt, in the year purging remedies, ſuch as 
rbubarb, ſena, and the like, are to be taken in decoc 
tions, or infuſions, mixing with them ſuch things as are 
known to ſweeten the blood. And in the general regi- 
men, a ſuſhcient quantity of weak liquors is to be always 
drank, and a moderate cxerciſe of the body is to be kept 
up. And Gnally, as the ſpring and autumn are the times 
at which the fits of all arthritic diſeaſes uſually return, it 
will be proper, by way of prevention, to take at ſuch 
times decoctions or infuſions of ſaſafras, or the other 
woods, in the manner of rea, and with them a few mo- 
derate doſes of ſome of the nitrous medicines. 

Above all tkings, when a fit is gone off, the occaſional 
cauſes of its return are to be avoided ; theſe are a too rich 
diet, the drinking too much wine, an immoderate uſe of 
venery, violent emotions of the mind by anger, or other 
paſſions, and violent and immoderate exercites ; if theſe 
are not reſtrained, the return of eaſe will probably be of 
but very ſhort duration. 
The patient ſhould alſo rake a gentle doſe or two of the 
ner tincture of thubarb, or ſome other warm ſtomachie 
purge. He ſhould likewiſe drink a weak infu$on of ito- 
machic bitters in ſmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, 
with cinnamon, Virginian ſnake-root, and orange-peel. 
His diet thould be light and nourithing, and his exercilc 
regalar and gentle. In order to prevent the 79ut, uni- 
verlal temperance and ſuſſicient exerciſe are of principal 
Importance, Going to bed betimes, and riſing early, 
will be of great uſe. Night ſtudies, and intenſe appli- 
cation, late and full ſappers, and all ſtrong liquors, et— 
pecially yenerous wines and four punch, ſhould be avoid- 
ed. Betide the courle already preſcribed, an ile, or 


farthelt, after taking a doſe, from forty | remove and fix it become abſolutely neceſſary. Muſgrave 


had a high opinion of the Ar, convL martis in this view. 
When the gout aſſects the head, the pain of the joints 
ceaſes, and the ſwelling diſappears, while either ſevere 
head-ach, drowſineſs, trembling, giddineſs, convulſions, 
or delirium come on. When it ſeizes the lungs, great 
oppreſſion, with cough and difficulty of breathing enſue. 
In theſe caſes, the ſeet mult he frequently bathed in warm 
water, and acrid cataplaſms applied to the foles. Blif- 
tering plaſters ought likewiſe to be applied to the ancles 
or calves of the legs. Bleeding in the feet or ancles is 
| alſo neceſſary, and warm ſtomachic purges. The patient 
ſhould alſo be kept warm. V hen the gent attacks the 

ſtomach, extreme ſickneſs, vomiting, anxicty, pain in the 
epigaſtric region, and total loſs of ſtrength ſucceed, In 
this caſe, the moſt warm cordials are neceſſaty, as ſtrong 
wine boiled vp with cinnsmon or other ſpices, cinnamon-— 
water, peppermint-water, or even rum and brandy, The 
patient ſhould keep his bed, and promote a ſweat by 
drinking warm liquors; and if he be troubled with 
a nauſea, drink camomile tea, or any thing that will 
make him vomit freely, 

When the gout attacks the kidneys, and reſembles grave!- 
pains, the patient ſhould drink freely of the decoction of 
marſhmallows, and have the parts ſomented with warm 
water. An emollient clyſter thuvld be adminiſtered ; and 
when the pain is violent, twenty or thirty drops ot lau- 
danum may be taken in a cup of the decoction. 

Ihe approaches of the gout ſhould be attentively obſerved, 
and this diſorder diſtinguiſhed from all others, leſt by 
an improper treatment the patient ſhou!d fix laſting head- 
achs, coughs, and pains of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
and at laſt fall a victim to this diſeaſe, by its attack on 
ſome of the more noble and vital parts. Buchan's Dom, 
Med. chap. 38. 

Monſieur de Sault being of opinion, that the gout depends 
on the want of perſpiration, propoſes warm baths, cxer- 
ciſe, keeping always warm, and defending from cold; 
clean cloaths, moderate eating, abſtaining from ſupper, 
tranquillity of mind, friction, and milk diet, as preſerr- 
atives from it. Garlic being obſerved by SanCtorius to 
increaſe perſpiration, is recommended; as are cortex Pe- 
ruvianus and ſteel, in winter. When the ſtomach is at- 
tacked he lets blood at the ancles, and applics epiſpaſtics 
of different kinds to the feet, and then endeavours to 
procure a general ſweat. When the pain is very violent 
he blunts it, by applying a cloth dipped in liquid lauda- 
num to the pained part, and exhorts the patient to uſe 
exerciſe aſter this. Medic, Eff. Edinh. 

Cheyne obſerves, that mercurial vomits are not only pro— 
per for the gout in the ſtomach, but that they, are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, as well as the mercurial purges, when 
the gout becomes fixed to and permanent in any part, and 
alſo when it is diſperſed all over the habit like a rheuma- 
tiſm ; that theſe ative medicines mult firſt render the 
humours fluid, which gum guaiacum, with diaplorctic 
antimony, will afterwards carry off. 
GouT-wort. in Botany, See ANGELICA, 
GOUTY lard, in Agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers 
to denote a hollow tuzzey black earth with little iprings, 
that have no free outlet, and thereſfors ſwell and clevaic 
the ſurface in many places. | 
GOWN, de, a long upper garment, worn by lawyers, 
divines, and other graduates, who are hence called gen- 
tlemen of the gewn, Or geun- men. 

The gown is an ample ſort of garment, worn over the or- 
dinary cloaths, hanging down to the feet. It is faſhioned 
differently for ecclebaltics, and for laymen, 

At Rome, they give the name vi ile gown, togas viriles, 
to a plain kind of gero, which their youth aftlumed when 
arrived at puberty. L his they pariiculacly denominated, 
pretexta. 

Ia ſome univerſities, phyſicians wear the ſcaclet gown. 
Ia the Sorbonne the doctors are always, in gowns and 
Caps, Beadles, &. wear gowns of two colours. 

Among the French ofticers, &c. they diſtinguiſh thoſe of 
the hrt gown, or robe; which are ſuch as have not been 
regularly examined. They have alio barbers of the Mert 
gown, who are ſuch as are obliged to praQtiſe in an iufe- 
rior way to ſurgeons, Or thote of the long robe. 
GOWN 1s allo taken, in the general, for the civil magiſtta— 
ture, or the proſelllon oppoſite to that of arins, 

In this ſenſe it was that Cicero faid, Cedaut arma tage. 
GRABATARII. GEATUATAEII, in Church Autuquiry, 


perpetual bliſter, has a great tendency to prevent the 
gut, Bath waters ate of great ſervice in promoting di- 
Fon, and invigorating the habit, Cheyne oblerves, 
that a dram of powdered ſulphur, or flour of brimſtone, 
taken regularly in a ſpoonful of milk, has prevented the 


ſuch perſons as defered the receiving of baptiſm till the 
hour of death; or who did not feccive it till they were 
dangerouſly iil, and out of hopes of lite: from an opi— 
nion, that baptiſm abſolutely waſhed away all former 
ſins. 


fit for many years. 
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The word is formed of gribatum, 5:41; and that from 
g'r the 


G R A 


the Greek ypa cles, a hanging bed, of upruaw, I f 
pend: ſuch as was the bed of ſlaves, poor people, Cy- 
= phyloſophers, &c. who are enemies of Inxury and 
eaſe. | 
GRACCULUS, in Ornitho/l:ygy. See IAck-dato. 
GRACE, GRrATIA, in Theology, any giſt which God con- 
fers on men, of his own free liberality, and without their 
having deſerved it at his hands; whether ſuch gift te- 
gard the preſent or future life. 
Grace is uſually divided into natural and ſupernatural. 
GRract, natural, includes the gift of being, of life, of 
ſuch and ſuch faculties, of preſervation, &c. St. Jerom, 
Epiſt. 139. allows it a grace of God, that man was creat- 
ed: Gratia Dei eſt, quod homo creatus . 80 allo it is 
by the grace of God, that angels and human fouls are 
immortal; that man has free-will, &c, 
GRACE, ſupernatural, is a gift from above, conſerred on 
intelligent beings, in order to their ſalvation. 
Theſe only, are called graces in the rigour of theology ; 


and it is for the conveyance, improvement, and ſtrength- ]- 


ening of theſe, that the ſacraments are conferred, the 
miniſtry of the word inſtituted, &c. 

Divines diſtinguiſh ſupernatural grace into habitual and 
actual; juſtifying, and ſant#tifying. 

GRACE, habitual, is that which reſides ſtatedly in us, 15 
fixed in the ſoul, and remains till ſome grievous wiltul 
fin expunge ic. This is alſo called ju/?:fying grace, as it 
makes us appear righteous and innocent before God!: 
on JanFifying grace, as it makes us holy and devoted to 

od. F 

GRACE, adlual, is that which God gives us for the ſpecial 

performance of tome particular good thing; as to convert 
us, enable us to reſiſt a temptation, &c. 

This the divines ſubdivided into divers kinds; preventing, 

concomitant, and ſubſequent grace. 

It is an article of faith, 1. That actual grace is neceſſary 

for the beginning, carrying on, and ſiniſhing every good 

work. 2. That the will is able to reſiſt the grace, and 

reject it. 

And hence grace becomes farther divided into efficacious 

and ſufficient. It is efficactons, or efficient, when it pro- 

duces the effect; and /ufficient when he does not, though 

it might have produced it. 

Some of the more rigid Calviniſts, &c. admit a neceſſi- 

tating grace. 

We allo ſay, the law of grace, the covenant of grace, in op- 

—_— to the Moſaic Law, &c. Sec REVELATION, 
Co 

Grace, A of, properly denotes an act of amneſty, or ob- 

livion ; for the pardon of all offenders who ate qualified, 
or come within the conditions of it. 
The term is alſo ſometimes extended to an act made for 
relief of inſolvent debtors in the ſeveral priſons ; by ſetting 
thoſe who are qualified, at liberty from their debts, and 
confinement. 

GRACE, days of, Or reſpite. See DAYS of Grace. 

Grace, in Law, is ſometimes uled for a faculty, licence 
or diſpenſation ; but this ſeemeth to be only in a cafe 
where the matter proceedeth, as it were, ex gratia, of 
grace and favour ; and not where the licence or diſpcuſa- 
tion is granted of courſe or of neceflity. 

GRACE is alſo a term in the formula of all patents, &c. 
which begin, Geoige, by the grace of God, king of Great 
Britain, &c. The Romiſh biſhops frequently began their 
mandates in the like manner: ſuch-a-one, by the grace 
of God, and the holy ſee, biſhop of, &c. 

The Engliſh ARCHBISHOPS ſay, by divine grace, or di- 
vine providence. 

All ſovereigns uſe the phraſe grace of God; as emperors, 
kings, princes, &c. Anciently dukes, counts, and even 
lords, talked in the ſame ſtyle. In the new collection of 
Fath. Martene we mect with a mere feigneur, or lord, 
qualified by the grace of God ſeigneur de Comborn. 
Louis XI. forbad the duke of Britany to ſtyle himſelf 
by the grace of God. 

GRACE is alſo a title of dignity, attributed to princes of 
inferior rank, and who are not qualified for that of high- 
neſs. 

In former times the kings of England were addiefled 
under the title of grace, as they now are under that of 
majeſty. See KING, 

Our Engliſh dukes and archbiſhops are ſtill addrefſed 
under the title of grace, But that title is molt frequent 
in Upper Germany, and particularly Auſtiia, where it 
is borne by the barons, as being inferior to that of excel- 
lence. 

GRACE is alſo applied to perſons, and various kinds of 
performances, to denote a quality, or rather the reſult 
of a combination of qualities, which attracts peculiar no- 
tice, and affords peculiar pleaſure. 

GRACE is alſo uſed for a ſhort prayer offered before and 
after meat, This practice is very aucient, aud has very 


| 


generally obtained both in the heathen 
world: and hence grace-cup is uſed by ſom 
for the cup or health drank after grace, 
GR ACE, herb of, in Botany. See Ryk. 
GRACES, GuaT1z, in the Canon law, 
8 what we otherwiſe call proviſions. 
RACES, expettative, gratiæ ex pectati 

— 04 7 5 4 7 Fativæ. See Expects. 
Graces, GRATIxÆ, Charities, in the He 
were fabulous deities, three in number, wh 
Venus. 

Their names are Aglia, Thalia, and E : 
ſhining, flouriſhing, and gay . and Pp grave. * 
by ſome to be the daughters of Jupiter and Eur — 
the danghter of Oceanus, and by others to be! Tar 


and Chriſtian - 
Ee of 2 


then Theelegy, 
9 Attended on 


ters of Bacchus and Venus. Voſhus de ty V 
cap. 15. Epc 
Some will have the Graces to have been ſour, and make 


them the ſame with che Hore, Hours, or 

the tour ſcaſons of the year. 

A marble in the king of Pruſſia's cabinet repreſents the 

three Gr aces in the uſual manner, with a tour! 

and covered with a large veil, with the words u 

AD SOROKES 1111. Yet Mon. Beyer will b 

allow the Graces to have been four: the com 

preſent, he underſtands to be the three Gr 
nus, who was their fiiter, as bein 
and Dione. 

They are always ſuppoſed to have hold of each other's 

hands, ard never parted. They were painted naked to 

ſhew that the Graces borrow nothing from att, and tha 

they have no other beauties than what are natural, 5 

Yet, in the hiſt ages, they were nut iEprelented naked 

as appears from Pauſauias, lib. vi. aud lib. ix. who deſcribes 

their temple ard ſtatues. They were of wood, all but 
their head, tect, and hands, which were white matble. 

Ihcit robe or gown, was gilt ; one of them beid in het 

hand a roſe, another a dye, and the third a fprig of mn. 

GRACILIS, in Anatomy, a muicle of the leg, thus called 
from its ſlender thape. See Tab. Anat. (yl), fir. 1, 
ne 54. fig. 2. n. 37. fige Os u. 37. = 
It arites partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy, ſrom the cs 
pubis internally, between the firit and fecond heads f 
the triceps; and in its deſcent on the infide of the thigh, 
grows narrow, and becomes tendinous, a little below the 
ſartorius, and is thus infefted into the tibia. It atliſts in 
bringing the thigh and leg inwards. 

GRACIL1S red7us, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolan to 
one of the muſcles of the leg, called by Winſlow the 
regius cruris anterior, and by Cowper the rectus femoris, 
Albinus calls it the re&us cruris. | 

GRACULA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Orniihclery, a dii- 

tinct genus of birds, of the order, of the Fice, The G&1- 
tinguithing character of which is, that the-beak is ot 2 
convex ſharp figure, almoſt naked at the baſe; the tongue 
is entire, a little acute and flethy; and the feet are am- 
bulatory, Ot this genus, Linneus reckons eight ſpecics, 
none of which are found in Europe, 

GRACULUS palnipes, in Ornithelogy, a name given by ſome 
to a bird, called in England the ſhagge, and by Mr. Ray 
the CORVUS aquaticus minor, or lefier cormorait, being 
regularly a ſpecies of that bird. 

GRADATION, the act of aſcending ſtep by ſtep, to any 
pitch or eminence : from the Latin gradus, degree, tcp. 
GRADATION, in Architecture, ſignifies an arttul diſpoh- 
tion of paits, Tiling, as it were, by ſteps or degrees, af. 
ter the manner of an amphitheatre 3 ſo that thole placed 
before do no dillervice, but rather ſervice, to thoſe be- 

hind. | 

The painters alſo uſe the word gradation for an inſenſ ble 
change of colour, by the diminution of the tvints aud 
ſhades. a 

GRADATION, in Chemiftry, is a kind of proceſs belonging 
to metals, It conſiits in gradually raifing, vr exalting 
them to a higher degree of purity and goodnels, l0 a 
to increale the weight, colour, conſiſtence, & 

GRADATION, in Logic, is an argumentation, conkiſting'0! 
four or more propokitions, ſo difpolcd as that che ati 
bute of the firit is the ſubject of the ſecond ; and the at. 
tribute of the ſecond is the ſubject ot the third, and 1007, 
till the laſt attiibute come to be predicated of ihe ſubject 
of the firit propolition. As in Porphyry's tree: man! 

an animal; an animal is a living thing z a living ng! 
a body; a body is a ſubſtance : theretore maln » {ub* 
ilance. 
An argument of this kind is liable to many 
trom the ambiguity of words and things; e. gt: 
a wan; man is an animal; animal is a gelius 3 S:“ 
ati univerſal ; therefore Peter is at ubiverts!, FO 

GRADATION, in Rheteric, is when a ſeries of confidt tar 
tions or proofs is brought, riſing by dcgzteccs, aud 1. 
proving each on the other. Sce CLINA +» 
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Mo tus gloriam, gloria emulos comparavit, 
GAB, in the 2 Mu ic, ſignifies degree; thus . grado 
is uſed to denote conjornt degrees, which is when the ones 
riſe or fall from ſpace to line, or from line to ſpace, wit 1 
out making any leap of a third, fourth, or other interval, 

; o. 8 

* —_ aſcendente intimates, that all the notes riſe by 
conjoint degrees, as ut, re, My fa, &c. 1 
Di grado deſcendente, is when all the notes 5 cen or a 
by confoint degrees, as fol, fa, mi, re, ut. See DEGREE an 
CRABUAL, GRADUALE, was anciently a church-book, 
containing divers prayers, rehearſed, or ſung, after the 
+9 of our ancient writers it is read gradile, graduale, 

* Co 
8 the epiſtle, che chantor aſcended the ambo 
with his gradual, and rehearſed the prayers, &c. therein ; 
being anſwered by the choir 3 whence the name gradual, 
on account of tlic ſte ps or degrees of the AMBO. i 
The gradual or graile, which the provincial conſtitu- 
tious of archbillup Winchelfey, made at Merton, A. D. 
1305, required to be in every church, was a book con- 
taining all that was to he ſung by the choir at high maſs; 
the tractꝰ, ſequenc-s, hallelujahs; the creed, offercory, 
triſagium, and alſo the office ſor ſprinkling. the holy 
water. Gradale. /ig dictum, 4 gradalibus in tali libre con- 

(18. 

ics ſometimes taken for a maſs-book, or part of it, in- 

ſtituted by pope Celeſtine, anno 430. See ſtat. 37 Hen. 
cap. 32. 

bs og Romiſh church, gradual is an appellation ſtill 
given to a verſe which they lng after the epiſtle, and 
which was ancien'ly rehearted on the iteps of the altar: 
though Ugutio gives us another „count, and ſays it took 
its denomination gradual, becaule ſung in the gradual 
aſcent from note to note. Magri ſpeaks differently (till, 
and will haye it to have. taken its name becauſe ſung 
white the deacon went up the (lairs to the pulpit, to fing 
the Goſpel. : 
GAA DUAL, CRADUAL1S, is allo applied to the fifteen 
Plalms, lung among the Hebrews, on the nſtceen ſteps of 
the temple. Others are rather of opinion, that they were 
thus denominated becauſc the fingers raiſed their voice 
by degrees, from the Grit to the alt. 
Cardinal Bona, in his treatiſe of Divine Pſalmody, ſays, 
the fifteen gr adua! pialins are intended to repreſent to the 
mind, that we only arrive at the perfection of goodneſs, 
or holineſs, by degtecs. He goes on to lay down the 
fifteen degrees of virtue, correſponding to the fifteen 
plalms; five of them are for beginners ; five for profi- 
cients z and the reſt for the perfect. 


CRADUALE, a perſon who has the degrees of any Fa-|. 


cULTY. A graduate in phyſic, in divinity, &c. See 
DEGREE, Docrok, &c. 

In France, one-third of the beneſices ol the kingdom are 
appropriated to graduates z viz. all that become vacant in 
the months of January, July, April, and October. 

This privilege of gra«uates is no older than the fifteenth 
century : it. being obſerved, that men of learning were 
much neglected by the collators, and patrons of churches, 
complaint, therefore, was made to the council of Baſil, 
where this 'decree was made; winch was afterwards 
confirmed by the Pragmatic Sauction, and again by the 
Coucordat. 

GRADUATION is uſed, in Mathematics, for the act of 
graduating, or dividing any thing into degrees. 

or an account of the various methods of graduating ma— 
teinatical and allrouomical inſtruments by (trait and cir- 
cular diagonals, and by concentric arcs, &c. ice Plain 
9C- LE, NON1Us, and VERNIER-. 

Vor an account of Nr, End's improved method of divid- 
ig altronomical inſtruments, fee MUkaL arch. 

We thall here only obſerve, that Nr. Ramſden, an inge- 
1005 mathematical inilrument-maker of London, has 
lately publiflied, by order of the commiſſioners of louyi- 
KOT, an explanation and deſcription of an engine, con— 
rived by him for dividing mathematical inſtruments, ac- 
compauied by proper drawings, in coulideration of which 
the laid commijhoners have granted to him the ſum, of 
6157. This engine couliits of a large wheel of bell-me- 
tal, iupported on a mahogany ſtand, with three legs; on 
each leg of the ſtand is placed a conical friction pulley, 
whereon the dividiug-wheel reſts; and to prevent the 
whcel from ding oft the friction pullics, the bell-metal 
CERNUE under It tutus iu a ſocket on the top of the ſtand. 
he circumſcrence of the whcel is ratched or cut into 
two thouſand one hundred and ſixtiy teeth, in which an 
endleſs ſcrew acts; ſo that fix revolutions of the ſcrew 
will move the wheel through one degree. A circle of 
braſs is lixed on the {crew-arbor, whole circumference is 


3 


Such is that in Cicero to Herennius : Africans induſiria | 


| 
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divided into ſixty parts, and, therefore, each diviſion will 
anſwer to a motion of the wheel of ten ſeconds, and ſix 
of them will be equal to a minute, &c. Several different 
arbors of tempered ſteel are truly ground into the ſocket 
in the centre of the wheel, The upper parts of the ar- 
bots that ſtand above the plane are turned of various ſizes, 
to ſuit the centres of different pieces of work to be di- 
vided. When any inſtrument is to be divided, the centre 
of it is very exactly fitted on one of theſe arbors, and 
the inſtrument is fixed down to the plane of the dividing- 
wheel by means of ſcrews, which fit into holes made in 
the radii of the wheel for that purpoſe. The inſtrument 
being thus fitted on the plane of the wheel, the ſrame 
which carries the dividing-point is connected at one end 
by finger-ſcrews with the frame which carries the endleſs 
ſcrew ; while the other end embraces that part of the 
ſteel arbor, which ſtands above the inſtrument to be di- 
vided, by an angular notch in a piece of hardened ſteel. 
The frame carrying the dividing-point or tracer is made 
to ſlide on the frame which carries the endleſs fcrew to 
any diſtance from the centre of the wheel, as the radius 
of the inſtrument to be divided may require, and may be 
there failened by tightening two clamps; and the divid- 
ing-point being connecled with the clamps by the double 
jointed frame, admits a free aud eaſy motion towards, 
or from the centre, for cutting the diviſions, without any 
lateral ſhake. In this way an inſtrument, fitted on the 
dividing-wheel, may be removed to any angle by the ſcrew 
and divided circle on its arbor, and this angle may be 
marked on the limb of the inſtrument with the greateſt 
exactnels by the dividing point or tracer, which can only 
move in a direct line tending to the centre, and is alto- 
gether freed from the inconveniencies that attend cutting, 
by means of a ſtrait edge. This method of drawing 
lines will alſo prevent any error that might ariſe from an 
expanſion or contraCtion of the metal during the time of 
dividing. 

The ſcrew frame is fixed on the top of a conical pillar, 
which turns freely round its axis, and alſo moves freely 
towards or from the centre of the wheel, ſo that the 
ſerew- frame may be entirely guided by the frame which 
connects it with the centre, By this means any eccentri- 
city of the wheel and the arbor would not produce any 
error in aividing ; and by a particular contrivance, the 
ſcrew when preſſed againſt the teeth of the wheel always 
moves parallel to itſelf ; ſo that a line joining the centre 
of the arbor and the tracer continued, will always make 
equal angles with the ſcrew, For the farther conſtruc- 
tion and uſe of this engine, ſee Deſcription of an Engine 
for dividing Mathematical Inſtruments, by Mr. J. Ramſ- 
den. 4to. 1777. 

GRADUS gemonii. See GEMONLz#, 

GRAEA, Tyatx, a name uſed by the old Greek writers ſor 
the wrinkled pellicle which ariſes upon milk in the boil- 
ing. 
ge WE alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe for the wrinkles in 
the ſkin of old people, 

GRACUM, Album GRACUuM. See ALBUM, 

GRAFFER, from the French greffer, i. e. ſcriba, a na: y, 
or /crrvener, It is uſed in the ſtat. 5 Hen. VIII. cap. 1. 

GRAPFFIO, or Grav1o, in our Od ters, denotes a 
landgrave or earl, Nec princeps nec gralſio, hanc lenitatem 
mutare audeat, 

GRAFFIUM, in our O74 Mriters, is uſed for a writing- 
book, regilter, or chartulary: of deeds and evidences. 

GRAFT, or GRaFr, in Agriculture and Gardening, a little 
ſhoot, cion, bud, or eye of a tree, inſerted into another 
tree to make it yield fruit of the ſame nature aud kind as 
thoſe of the tree whence the graft is taken, 

The word is formed of the French grafe, which ſignifies 
the ſame ching; and greffe, in this ſenſe, is ſuppoſed to 
have been derived from the reſemblance the ſhoot bears to 
the point of a penknife, which was anciently called re. 
Du-Cange goes farther, and derives the ancient gre 
from graphiolum: Menage, from graphium, a Latin word, 
ſignifying a little ſtyle, or iron bodkin, one end whercof 
was pointed, and ſerved to write on waxcu tablets ; 
and the other flat, ſerving to cfface, or rub out what 
was written. 

A graft is a little portion of a tree, incloſed in a cleſt or 
incition made in another, in order to correct, qualify, or 
improve the ſtate of its fruit ; or even to make it bear a 
differente ſort of fruit. 

In the choice of grafts, the following ditections ſhould 
be obſerved: that they are ſhoots of the ſormer year; 
that they may be taken from healthy fruitful trees, neither 
ſickly, nor young and luxuriant; that they be taken from 
the lateral or hotizoutal branches, and cut off from the 
trees before their buds begin to ſwell, which is generally 
three weeks or a month before the feaſon for grafting z 
and therefore, they ſhould be laid in the ground with 
the cut downwards, burying them half their length, and 


covering 
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vovering their tops with dry litter, to prevent their dty- 


ing. It a ſmall joint of the former year's wood be cut 
off with the gro/t, it will help to preſerve it, and when 
they are grafted, this may be cut off. When the groft- 
are carried to a conſiderable diſtance, their cut ends ſhould 
be put into a lump of clay, and wrapped up in mols, 
and thus they will be preſerved freſh for a month or 
longer ; but theſe ſhould be cut off earlier from the trees 
than thoſe which are to be grafted near the place where 
the trees are growing. Miller. See FRvu1T-rrees. 
GRAFTING, or GK4arFiNG, or INCRAFTING, in Agri- 
culture and Gardening. See ENGRAFTING. 
GRAFTING wax. See Wax, &c. 
GRAIN, GRANUu, primarily denotes a fruit, or ſeed, 
growing in a ſpica, or ear. 
In this ſenſe, grain comprehends all ſorts of corn ; as 
WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, OATS, &c. 
GRaAln, flrufture of. There are three particulars obſerv- 
able in every grain, whether it be wheat, barley, oat, or 
whatever elſe of that kind. Theſe are, 1. The outer 
coat or pellicle, which contains all the reſt. This in the 
ſame ſpecies of grain is found to be very diſſerent in 
thickneſs in different ears, and as it has grown in dif- 
ferent ſoils. 2. The germ or bud; this is always hid 
within the ſeed or graiy, and is the plant in miniature 
that is to ariſe from it. And, 3. The meal, or that ſari- 
naceous matter which is incloſed in the ſkin, and which 
ſurrounds the germ, and ſerves to give it nourichment 
when firſt put into the earth, before it is capable ot 
drawing it from the earth itfelf. Dr. Grew, in his Ana- 
tomy of Plants, has treated of this at large. See VE“ 
GETATION, &c. 
'The whole ſtructure of the plant which produes theſe 
ſeeds is equally admirable, The chaffy huſk is admir- 
ably adapted to ſhield and defend the ſeed as long as that 
is neceſlary, and then to let it fall; and the ſtalk formed 
hollow and round is neceſſarily at once light and ſtrong, 
capable of ſuſtaining the ear, without abſorbing too much 
of the juices deſtined to its nouriſhment 3 and the bcards 
of many kinds are a defence againſt the birds, that would 
otherwiſe deſtroy the ſeed before its ripening. Ihe co- 
vering of the ſeed is formed of two membranes, which 
meeting in a line on one part of the ſeed, form together 
that furrow we ſee on it. This is the place at which the 
ſeed is to burſt open on being moiſtened. Had not na- 
ture provided this means of the germ's coming out, the 
toughneſs neceſſary to the coat of the ſeed, as a defence 
from injuries, wonld have ſuffered the farinaceous mat- 
ter and the germ to rot together, within it, before it 
would have given them way to come out, and for the 
germ to grow. 
Nor is this the only uſe of this place of opening. The 
great Creator of all things has provided theſe ſeeds, not 
only for a ſupply of the ſame ſpecies of plant, but for our 
food, and for that of birds, &. We have art enough to 
erect machines for the reducing the farina to powder, 
and the ſreeing it from its covering membrane z but the 
birds eat it as it is, and it would paſs through them 
whole, and without doing them any good, were it not 
that the juices of the ſtomach ſwelling it up, it burſts 
open at this furrow, and all the nutritive matter pours 
itſelf out. Des Landes, Trait. Phyſ. p. 62. 
This farinaceous matter is compoſed of an infinite num- 
ber of white and tranſparent bodies, of a glubular hgure : 
theſe every way ſerround and incloſe the young plant, 
and by their figure being eafily put in motion, as ſoon as 
the heat and humidity of the earth act upon them, they, 
by degrees, force themſelves into the veſſels of the plant, 
and give it increaſe from time to time till they are re- 
ceived into it; and they then have ſo ſar given it ſtrength, 
that it is in a condition to feed on the juices in the earch. 
The ſame proceſs of nature is obſervable in the caſe 
when grains of corn grow out of time, on being thrown 
too careleſly together in a moiſt place. 
When the corn is ground into powder, theſe farina— 
ccous globules make what we call the flour. The 
germs are always leſs white, and leſs tranſparent than 
they, but they are of great uſe ; ſince it is principally to 
them that we owe the agrecable flavour of bread, and al- 
moſt wholly to them, that the fermentation of dough is 
owing, their little parts being, of all others of the grain, 
the molt caſily put in motion. And it is allo to thele, 
that the rotting of wheat, preſerved in damp granaries, 
is to be attiibuicd, their natural tendency being to mo— 
tion and to corruption, if that motion be given without 
the ueceſary accidents. har the obſervation of the fer- 
mentation of dough, and the lightneſs of bread, being 
owing to theſe germs, may not ſcem advanced at random, 
it may be proper to confirm it, by the obſervations of the 
people employed in making bread for the army. T hetc 
people always find, that fine flour, if well dried, and put 
up in dry barrels, will keep good a long me; but that 
= ; 
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after it has been thus kept long, though it will make bite 
cult, and ſetve for many other neceſſary uſes, it . 

never make the line light bread eaten at table : and — 
they attribute to the life of the flour being ſpent th this 
to * 2 being deſtroyed, as to their vegetanhe 
ower avi : 

* sf ing been a long time broken to pieces, 
For the laws relating to the importation an . 

of ſeveral forts of grain, as he „ Conti 
vee WRA, HonnEvum, Oars, &c. TN 

GRAIN is alſo applied to the fruits or ſceds of diver 

4 as a rapes millet, of pepper, &. 

zRAIN is allo extended to a minute body, or 
body pulverized. In which ſenſe we fa, —_— os 
8 a age w. ſalt, a grain of gunpowder, &c. — 
RAIN denotes allo a ſmall weight imatine a; 
vers ſubltances; a Rect — 
The grein is the ſmalleſt of all weights known in Tn 
land. It is taken from the weight of a grain of whe 1 
gathered out of the middle of the ear, and well dried, 
By ſtat. 12 Hen. VII. cap. 7. every ſterling or penn . 
weight was to weigh thirty-two ſuch grains; but 2 
twenty-four grains make a penny-weight, and twent 
penny-weights an ounce. See PENNY and Wergnr, 
The grain is troy-weight, and uſed in the weighin of 
gold, filver, jewels, bread, and liquors, og 
Among the ancients, the grain was the ſourth part of the 
ſiliq va, or twelfth of the obolus, and the twenty-ſecond 
of the drachma. It coincided with lens. 
Fernelius, lib. iv. cap. 6. Method. Medend. affirm it ag 
a thing known and certain, that the groin is of the ſame 
weight every where; but he is miſtaken. Mr. Greaye: 
in his treatiſe of the Denarius, in his Miſcell. Works, 
vol. i. p. 276. has ſhewn, that 179 Dutch grains, which 
Snellius had found to be the weight of a Philip of gold 
only amount to 134% Engliſh grains. Add, that Mon. 
Perrault has computed the French grain to be leſs than 
the Englifh, and yet bigger than the Dutch; to the Eng- 
liſh, it is as 158 to 1344; and to that of Holland, ag 
153 to 179. Sce WEIGHT, 
The grain uſed by the apothecaties is the ſame with that 
of the goldſmiths; though they make a difference in the 
weights raiſed therefrom. Thus, 20 grains, with them, 
make a ſcruple, 5 ; 3 ſcruples, a diachm, 3; 8 drachms, 
an ounce, 2, &c. 
Ihe carat uſed in eſtimating the ſineneſs of gold as well as 
in weighing diamonds and precious ſtones, is alſo divided 
into four grains; and the carat is about the one hundred 
and fiftieth part of an ounce troy, according to Mr. Jef- 
freys, in his treatiſe on Diamonds and Pearls 
Hence, the jewellers grain is to the troy grain, inverſely, 
as bo is 480, that is direCtly as 4 to 5. 

GRrAIX is alſo ufed for the figure or repreſentation of grains 
on ſtones, ſtufts, leathers, &c. Thus, we fay, morocco 
has a bolder and richer, that is, a larger grain, than ſha- 
green, : 
In ſome marbles, the gra'n is very fine; in others coarſer. 
Steel is known by its grain, Which is much finer than 
that of iron. 


s plants, 


GRAIN ef iron. Even iron has its grain, as well as wood, 


and that not the ſame in all iron, though all iron is very 
evidenti'y the fame ſpecies of body. The common cal: 
iron has a grain very different ſrom that which has been 
hammered, or wrought, the granules which compole the 
maſs being in this laſt ſtate forced as it were into comli— 
nations wih one another, by the repeated blows of the 
hammer: the tempering of iron into ſteel alſo alters its 
grain, partly by means of the ſalts and ſulphurs, which 
are by that operation introduced into it, and partly by the 
Lopping the effect of the fiery particles received into 1 
at a certain time. 
But beſide theſe differences, the common wrought iton 
has in its ſeveral pieces, or ſometimes in the ſexeral parts 
of the ſame piece, ditterent grains. Firſt a laminated 
one, ſecondly a granulated one, and thirdly a fibroſe or 
{tringy one. Theſe, however, are not fo different, .. 
reality, as they appear to be; for the lamine, as they 
become ſmaller, become granules: and arrangements 0! 
theſe granules, in long lines, make the fibres of the thready 
kind. The artificers, however, know by theſe marks ol 
the grain what iron is fitteſt for tempering into tee! ; and 
they find the laminatcd pieces to be the worlt of all, and 
the pranvlated ones the beſt. Mem. Acad, Scicu. Par. 
1722. Sce IRo and STEEL. WI 
Much has been ſaid ſaid about the different gra/m 0 
lead-ores, but theſe are three, juſt as in iron, and arc ow- 
ing only to the ſize and arrangement of the ſame ſhaped 
particles as in the iron. The broad-grained lead-ore be- 
ing analogous to the laminated kind of iron, the {teel 
grained being equally analogous to the granulated iron, 
and what is called the amimoniated le2d-ore, being 


in the ſame manner analogous to the fibrous prone” 
Iron, 
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iron, and all in the ſame manner ariſing out of ode an 
other. F : 2 
: : 1 or the ſceds of vegetables, are diſ- 
CO Cain, which yield a — * quan- 
8 mucilage and oil, which may be ſeparately ex- 
© ed from them; ſuch are almonds, and the ſeeds of 
almolt all fruits; and farinaceous, Which are entirely 
compoſed of a dry ſubſtance, eaſily reducible into a fine 
powder, called meal. Of this kind are the grains of all 

-xmineous and leguminous plants. 
GRAIN, cobineal, See COCHINEAL. 
GAAIx, ſcarlet. See SCARLET. | 
Grain, oily, Myagram, in Botany. See 
ure. 
GRA 
AINED medals. ? 
% Ce See Cx OSG grained. RA 
GIAINING, in /chtbylogy, the name of a fiſh found in the 
Merſey, near Warrington : it reſewbles the DACE, but is 
more flender, and bas a ſtraiter bac. a 
Ga ANN G bard is a board uſed by the curriers, to give the 
grain to their leather. : a 
I: is made with teeth, or notches, running quite acroſs; 
into which the ſoft, moiſtened, ſuppled leather being 
preſſed, its ſurface readily takes the impreſſion. See 
RYING, 
GRALLE, in Ornithology, is an order of birds analogous 
to the bruta in the claſs of MA MMALIA, in the Linnzan 
ſyltem ; the characters of which are, that the beak is 
ſubcylindric and ſomewhat obtuſe ; the tongue is entire 
and flefbyz and the thighs above the knees are bare, 
This order comprehends eighteen genera, among which 
are the PHOENICOPTERU5, the ARDEA, SCOLOPAX, 
TRINGA, &C. 
GRAMEN, in Botany. Sec GRass. 
Gr AMEN murorum, Miicalong iſſima. See FESTUCA, 
GRAMINIA, in Antiquity, is applied to a crown formed of 
graſs, gramen, beſtowed by the Romans on certain of 
their general+, in conſideration of their having ſaved or 
reſcued an army. 
The grofſy crown, corona graminea, was but rarely con- 
ferred, and for ſome ſignal exploit; when, through the 
courage or dexterity of a general, an army reduced to the 
laſt extremities had been ſaved, or delivered, and the 
enemy put to flight. N 
CRAMINEOUS herbs, among Botani/ts, are ſuch as have 
along, n-rrow leaf, with no ſoot-ſtalk. IN 
CRAMINIFOLIA, in Betany, a name given by Dillenius 
to a genus of plants, called by Micheli aud Linnzus 
ZANNICHELLIA. | 
CRAMMAR, the art of ſpeaking properly; that is, of 
expteſſing one's thoughts, by ſigns mutually agreed on 
for that purpoſe, 1 
The ſigus, here found moſt convenient, are articulate 
ſounds ; but as theſe are tranſient, others have been in- 
vented more permanent, viz. grammata, ypajpuaTa, letters, 
whence the name grammar. | 
vo that grammar is the art of rightly expreſſing our 
thoughts by words: and it is either unwer/ai or particu- 
lr. Untverſal grammar explains the principles, which 
are common to all languages. See Phils/ophical GRAM- 
MAR, And the grammar of any particular language, 
applies thoſe common principles to that particular lan- 
guage, according to the cftabliſhed uſage and cuſtom 
of it, 


Crammar is more extenſively defined, aſter Mr. Jobnſon, 


GoLD of plea- 


s of Paradiſe, See CARDAMOMUM and AMOMUM. 
See MEDAL. 


tion, with due quantity in ſpeaking, and orthography in 
writing, according to the cuſtom of thoſe whoſe LAN- 
CUAGE we learn. 

Grammar is divided by ſome authors into four parts, 
ETYMOLOGY, ORTHOGRAPHY, PKOSODY, and SYN- 
TAX. 

Others chooſe to divide grammar ſomewhat more obvi- 
ouſly into the dockeine of {etters, of ſounds, which coin- 
cides with orthography and orthoepy z that of ſyllables, 
their accent, time, &c, which fails in with proſody; 
that of words, their kinds, derivations, changes, aua- 
logy, &c. which amounts to etymology z and that of 
femtences, which conſiders the placing, or joining of words 
together, called /yntax. 

Lie chief buſinets of grammar is, to deeline, conjugate, 
conltract, and ſpell nouns, verbs, and other parts of 
pcech, It teaches the propriety, and natural force, of 
cho part of diſcourſs ; and the reaſon ot all expreſſions 
uled therein. 

So that the grammar of any particular language enables us 
0 exprety ourſelves with propriety in that language, and 
i judge of every phraſe and form of conſtruction, whe- 
tt2c it be right or not. Beſides, there is a ſecondary 
vie to Which it may be applied; viz. the facilitating of 


tue art of expreſſing the relations of things in conſtruc- | 


Some have called grammar tlie door; or gate, of the tirt; 
and ſciences; becauſe none of theſe are attainable, but 
by means hereof. Grammar, according to Quintilian, is 
that to eloquence, which the foundation is to the build- 
ing : they who deſpiſe it, as only dealing in low, trivial 
things; are exceedingly miſtaken : it has really more ſo- 
lidity than ſhew. | | | 
Diogenes Laertius relates, after one Hermippus, that 
Epicurus was the firſt who gave the rules of grammar for 
the Greek tongue; but that Plato was the firſt who had 
taken the thing into conſideration, and that he had even 
made ſome diſcoveries on that ſubjeR. | 
At Rome, Crates, ſurnamed Mallotes, contemporary with 
Ariſtarchus, gave the firſt lectures on grammar to the 
Romans, during the time of his being ambaſſador for 
king Attalus, to the commonwealth, between the ſecond 
and third Punic wars, ſoon after Ennius's death. Before 
him, it was not known at Rome what grammar meant. 
Polydore Virgil de Invent. Rer. lib, i. cap. 7. 
Grammar is the ſame in all languages, as to its genera! 
principles, aud notions, which it borrows from philo- 
ſophy to explain the order and manner wherein we expteſs 
our ideas by words: bur, as each language has its parti- 
cular turns, its ſeveral charaQter, and genius, different 
from the gentus and character of other languages; hence 
ariſe as many grammars as languages. An example will 
ſuffice to ſhew this: we ſay in Engliſh, draw a /trait line, 
not, à line /trait : in French, they ſay, tirer ligne droite, 
a line ſtrait, not droite Ligne, a ſtrait line: and in Latin 
there is a liberty to ſay it either the one way, or the other, 
rectam lineam, or lineam reflam, ducere, And if there be 
a language which in the phraſe above mentioned follows 
the ſame analogy as the Engliſh, it differs from it on a 
hundred other occaſions. | | | 
Hence Dr. Wallis very juſtly finds fault with our Engliſh 
grammarians, where he ſays, that all of them forcing 
our Engliſh tongue too much to the Latin method, have 
delivered many uſeleſs things concerning caſes, genders, 
and declenfions, of nouns; tenſes, moods, and conju- 
gations, of verbs; as alſo the government of nouns and 
verbs; which our language has nothing to do with. 
GRAMMAR is alſo uſed for a book concerning the rules of 
grammar, which obtain in any language, See LAN- 
GUAGE. 
The ancient grammars are; for the Hebrew, that of rab- 
bi Juda Chiug, which is commonly held the fi:ſt Hebrew 
grammar that appeared; though it is certain, rabbi 
Saadias Haggaon, who lived before rabbi Juda, compoſ- 
ed two works in the ſame kind: one, expreſly of gram- 
mar; and the other of the elegancies of the Hebrew 
tongue. 
For the Greek, the oldeſt grammar is that of Gaza: the 
Latin ones are the works of Martianus Capella, Priſcian, - 
and Aſconius Pedianus. 
The modern grammars are; 1. For the Hebrew, that of 
Pagninus, the edition of Hen. Stephens, or le Preux; 
at Geneva, in 1592; that of Petrus Martinius at Ro- 
chel 1592, that of Buxtorf; that of Ludovicus Deus, 
in three languages; that of Sixtinus Amama, which is 
a collection from Martinius and Buxtorf ; that of Bel- 
larmine, with the notes of Muis ; thoſe of F. Sglanther, 
of W. Schickard, and of Vict. Bythner, to the latter 
of which is annexed a brief account of the Chaldee, are 
uſeful for beginners. 2. For the Chaldee, the beſt are 
thoſe of Martinius, Buxtorf, and Lud. Deus, in three lan- 
guages. 3. For the Syriac, thoſe of Amira, Myri- 
cus, Waſerus, and Beveridge; with the Chaldee and 
Syriac ones of Buxtorf, of Lud, Deus in three lan- 
guages, and that of Lembden. 4. For the Coptic, the 
Prodomus Coptus, and Lingua Ægyptiaca Reſtituta of 
Kircher. 5. For the Arabic, that of Erpenius, and that 
of Golius, which is only Erpenius's a little augmented. 
6. For the Ethiopic, that of J. Ludolphus. 7. For the 
Per/ian, that of Lud. Deus. 8, For the Armenian, thoſe 
of Schroder, and Galanus. 9g. For the' Greek, thoſe of 
Mart. Rulandus, Sylburkios, F. Moquet, Volhus, Buſ- 
by, and Port Royal. 10. For the Latin, thoſe of Deſ- 
pauter, the Minerva of Sanctius, thoſe of Voſſius, and 
Sprat; that of Port Royal, which is only a collection 
from the reſt; and that of Lowe, the moſt exact of 
all. 11, For the /talian, thoſe of Berger, Lanfredini, 
Port Royal, and Veneroni. 12. For the Spaniſh, thoſe 
of Salazar, Port Royal, the abbot de Vairac, &c. 
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For the Portugueſe, that of Pereira. 14. For the French, 
thoſe of the abbe Regnier, and F. Bufher. 15. For the 


High Dutch, thoſe of Claius, Hertſburgenſis, Schotte- 
lius, Boedicher, and Steinbach. 16. For the Engii/þ, 
thoſe of Wallis, Brightland, Greenwood, Lowth, and 
Prieſtley, | 

GRAMMAR is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with elements 
as geographical grammar. | 


- nr of other languages, whether ancient or 
modern. | 
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Philoſophical GRAMMAR, is that which, without regarding 
the ſeveral idioms of particular languages, only reſpects 
9U | thoſe 
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thoſe principles that are eſſential to them all. One of 
this kind was propoſed by lord Bacon; not upon the ana- 
logy of words, but ſuch as ſhould diligently examine 
the analogy or relation between words and things. He 
diſapproves too curious an enquiry about the original 
impoſition and etymology of names. This he thinks an 
elegant, and as it were, a waxen ſubject, that may be 
handſomely wrought and twiſted, but is attended with 
little truth and advantage. But, ſays be, it would be a 
noble kind of grammar, if any one well verſed in lan- 
guages, both the learned and the vulgar, ſhould treat 
of theic vacious properties, ſhewing wherein each ol 
them excel and fall ſhort : for thus languages might be 
enriched by mutual commerce, and one beautiful image of 
ſpeech, or one grand model of language, for juſtly exprefi- 
ing the ſenſe of mankind, be formed like the Venus of 
Apelles, from the excellencies of ſeveral. And thus at 
the ſame time we ſhould have ſome conſiderable marks 
of the genius and manners of prople and nations, from 
their reſpective languages. See Bacon's DoArine of De- 
livery, 5 7. and De Augm. Scient. vi. 1. 
The object of philoſophical or univerſal grammar is, 
ſpeech or language, as divided into its conſluuent parts, 
as a ſtatue may be divided into its ſeveral limbs z or elſe, 
as reſolved into its matter and form, as the ſame ſtatue 
may be reſolved into its marble and figure : and thus ir 
is diſtinguiſhed from the art of LoG1c, which confide:s 
ſpeech as combined or compounded ; ſo that by thi. 
ſyntheſis, imple terms are combined to produce a truth, 
and two truths are combined to produce a third, &c 
In this kind of grammar, the deſign is to point out the 
ſeveral powers and modes of expreſſion which ſounds 
are capable of, to trace their connections with, or tea 
tion to the ideas they repreſent; and to ſhew the actual 
variety of the external expreſſions of the ſame mental 
conceptions which different languages exhibit. By this 
compariſon we ſhall be enabled to judge which is the 
moſt adequate and convenient method of expreſſion, what 
is defective and what is redundant in the ſtructure of any 
particular language, and direct to the molt proper method 
of ſupplying the defect, or leſſening the inconveniences 
ariſing from the ſuperfluity. See LANGUAGE. See an 
excellent and well known work of this kind by the in- 
mm» and learned Mr. Harris, called the Hermes, or a 
ilcſophical Enquiry concerning Univerſal Grammar, 
2d. Ed. 1765. | 
GRAMMAR. characters in. See CHARACTER, 
GRAMMARIAN, GramaTicUs, a perſon well verſcd 
in grammar; or who teaches grammar. 
The denomination grammarian is, like that of critic, 
now frequently uſed as a term of reproach; a mere 
grammarian; a dry, plodding grammarzan, &c. The 
grammarian is conceived as a perſon wholly attentive 
to the minutiæ of language; induſtriouſly employe« | 
about words, and phraſes; and incapable of perceiving 
the beauties, the delicacy, fineſſe, extent, &c. of a ſen- 
timent. 
Scaliger, however, conſidered grammar ian: in another light. 
Utinam eſſem ſays he, bonus grammaticus ? ſufficit enim 
ei, qui omnes autiores probe vult intelligere, efſe gram- 
maticums 
The title grammarian, it is certain, was anciently a title 
of honour , being given not only to ſuch as applied 


| 


themſelves to grammar, or excelled in philology ; but to 


all who were reputed learned in any art or faculty what- | 


ever, as is ſhewn by Ger, Vollius, in his book of gram- 
mar, 
The word was properly a title of literature and erudition, 


and was frequently given to perſons who excclled in all, 


or many arte, called alſo pelyh;/tores. . 

Thus, Philoponus, a famous philoſopher in Juilinian's 
time, remarkable for the extent and variety of his know | 
lege, was ſurnamed grammaticus, as appears from Photius's 
Bibliothec. 

So Saxo, the Daniſh hiſtorian, in the thirteenth century, 


got the appcllation grammaticas : and as late as the bind 


1580, Thomas d'Averſa, a celebrated Neapolitan lawyer, 
was ſurnamed the gr ammarian. 

The title grammarian was anciently beſtowed on thoſe we 
now call critics, men of learning, erudition, letters, &c. 
on PAIN ſuch as wrote well, and politely, in every 

ind, 

It is in this ſenſe that Suetonius intitles his book which 
he wrote on the belt Latin authors, Of the celebrated gram 
marians; and that Cornelius Nepos calls the commenta— 
tors on the orators and poets, grammarians; and laſtly, 
it is in this ſenſe the appellation is attributed by the an- 
cients to Apion, Philoponus, and Soliuus. 

The molt celebrated grammarians of the ſecond century, 
waere Aper, Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, Athenæus, 
Julius Pollux, Macrobius, and Aulus Gellius : the works 


of theſe lalt authors arc an aſſemblage of abundance of | 
an | 
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very different things, and ſubjects relatin 


of the ancient writers, and the polite lit 
If the name have loſt its ancient honour 


g to the criticiſm 
erature, 


the fault of thoſe who have aſſymet it; by thts oth 
at- 


ing of grammar in a low, pedantic, dogmari 
reducing it to words and ſyllables ; and een | 
ther on triſling puerile remarks, and cenſures * 8 
. . 8 Whereas 
its ancient office was to make an accurate and th 
examen of an author; to enter into all his 3 
point out the beautics, and the defects thereof 6. oy 
tinguiſh the true beauriez from the falſe » bay * 
nuine productious of an author, from the luppoſit e ge- 
that is, a grummarian was then, what we call 1 
now. En. 
Thoſe who only taught to read, underſtand, and ey. 
plain authors, were called grammar iſis. grummatiſte ; | 
contradiltinftion from gr ammatict though, in fed, — 
time, the grammatiſtæ have riſen in the place Fr 
matici ; who ai tio preferred to that of crit <Q 

GRAMMATICAL, fomething relating to Cnanys 

; N. 
We ſay, grammatical conſtruction; grammatical 
cation, &c. luon's, as Anglicſms, Litiniſms G 
ciſms, Galliciſms, &c. deviate from grammaticel hi... 
neſs, Such a phrate is not grammatically juſt 3 
idiom. ä 

GRAMMATICAL criticiſm. Zee CRIT x. 

GRAMMELOUC, in Natural H /try, the name of 
Laſt Iudian ſhrub, very common in the woods and foreſts, 
It grows to hve or bx feet high : its leaves are very hides 
and narrow, and terminate in a point; they are of a 
green; "the ituit is carried in a bes of a trianguiac ſhave 
of the ſize of a hazel-nut, but ſomething hs 
openirg this there appear three cells, in each of which 
is contained one fruit, reſembling the ſeed of the palma 
Chrilli, but covered wich a tranſparent pellicle, and a 
black one under that: the inſide of the fivuit is white 
and is of a ſharp and pungent taſte. I: is a very violent 
medicine, operating both by ſtool and vomit, and that 
often ſo as to endanger the lite of the perſon who ha: 
taken it. They allay its operation by eating BETEL, 
Mem. Acad. Par, 169). 

GRAMPUS, in lehthyology, the delphinus orca of Linnæus 
an Engliſh name given to one of the cetaceous fiſhes. 
properly of the genus of the DELPHiNUs, ot dolphin, Ne 
cording to the new Artedian ſyſtem, and diſtinguithe l 
from the others of that genus, by the name of the doin 
pbin with the ſnout bending upwards, and with broad 
ſerrated teeth. This is the orca of almoſt all the ancient 
as weil as modern writers, and is called the loper and 
north-caper by the people of Scotland. Sir Robert Sib— 
bald gives it the name of the bal/ena; but he diftm- 
guithes it from the common whale by its ſmaller (ze, 
and having teeth in both the jaws; and his account of 
the teeth of this fiſh differs from that of Linnæus and 
Artedi. According to him, there are thirty in each 
jaw; thoſe before ate blunt, round, and {l-nder; the 
ſarthelt ſharp aud thick; between each is a ſpace adapt- 
ed to receire the teeth of the oppolite jaw, when the 
mouth is cloſed. Paulus Jovius calls it alſo capidrliu. . 
Theſe are all the names it is known by; and that ef 
PORPESSE is (umetimes ignorantly given to it, but pro- 
perly belongs to another ipecies of the ſame genus, the 
PHOCANA, | 
The {pout-ho'e of this fiſh is in the neck; the ſituation 
and number of the fins agree with th: doiphia; the 
colour of the back is black, but on each ſhoulder 1s 4 
large white ſpor, the ſides marbled with black and white, 
and the belly of a ſnowy whiteneſs; its length is from 
i tcen to rwenty-five feet, and it is remarkably thick in 
proportion to us length. This fiſh is extremely voraci- 
ous; deitcoys the porpefie, and is faid to be a gret 
enemy to the whalc, faltcning on it like a dog on a bull, 
till it roars with pain. "Lhe grampas is fometimes found 
on our coalts, but moſt abounds off the North Cape in 
Norway. Pennant. 

GRANA ,gliu, in the Alus ia Medica, the fruit of a ſpe- 
Cics of RICINUS, 

GRANa paradiſe, or gieater CARDAMOMS, are the ſceds 
of the AMomun of Iinneus. 

GurANA regia, in the Materia Medica, the ſeeds of the 
common KICINUS, called by fome PALMA Chriſti, 

GRANADIER, GaENADIEA, or GXANADEER, a fol- 
dier who is med with a fixclock, bayonet, aud hauget, 
a pouch fuil of hand-grenades to be thrown among che 
enemy, an a cartridge-box that will hold twen rat 
rounds. 'Phey wear a high cap, fronted ſorme!1y with 4 
piece of braſs, but now with fur, and a piece of cloth 1991! 
their (houlders, called a wing. They were brit eſt ibJither! 
in France in 1667, and ſoon after rormed into cCompunics - 
they were firtt known in England in 1655. 

i hee are companies of fozt granadiers, and horſe grant 
diers, or grade, of horie, by the Feench called 377 


of LINA!) 
bymy. 


3 It is an 
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6 or flying granadiert, who are mounted on 
a" db oy fig 122 and on horſeback. Theſe 
were delt eſtabliſhed 5 France by Lewis XIV. in 1676, 

d into ſquadrons. 

_ 1 of foot, of late years, has generally a 
company of gronadiers belonging to it; or elſe four or 
five granadier s belonging to each company of the bat- 
talionz which, on occaſion, are drawn out, and form a 
company of themſelves. Theſe generally take the right 
of the battalion ; and are the firſt in attacks, ; 

We hare in England two troops of horſe granadier guards . 
the firſt raiſed in the year 1693, and the ſecond in 


1702. 
LA. See PAss to flower. 
41480 GRANADA, or ee, in the Military 
Art, a hollow ball or (hell, of iron, braſs, or even glaſs, 
or potters earth, —_ with gunpowder, and fitted with 
o give it fre. 
1 N takes its riſe hence, that it is filled 
with grains of powder, as a pomegranate is with ker- 
cen there are two kinds; the one large, the other 
ſmall: the firlt are to be thrown at the enemy by a mor- 
tar, properly called BoMBs, or SHELLS. he latter to 
be caſt with the hand, and thence denominated hand- 
os, 
pn. way, Caſ mir chſcrves, to ſecure a man's ſelf 
from the effect of a g'anad), is, to lie flat down on the 
efore it burſt. 

par Gp or hand grad, is a little, hollow ball 
of iron, tin, wood, paſtehoard, or other matter, filled 
with ſtrong powder, lighted with a fuzee, and thus 
thrown by hand into places where men ſtand thick; and 

articularly into irenches and lodgments, 

Their compoſition is the ſame with that of BOMBS; 
which ſee. For ze, they ate uſually between two and 
three inches in diameter, about the bigneſs of a common 
iron bullet, and weigh about three pounds: as to dimen- 
fions, they are commonly in thickneſs one eighth, one 
ninth, or one tenth of their diameter; their aperture, or 
orifice about FF wide, as preſcribed by Caſimir. 
Thuanus obſerves, that the fiſt time granades were 
uſed, was at the Gege of Wachtendonck, a town near 
Gueldres; and that the inventor was an inhabitant of 
Venlo; who, in making an experiment of the effect 
thereof, occaſioned two-thirds of that city to be burnt; 
the fire being kindled by the fall of a granads. 
Bombs were known long before the invention of granades, 
The ancients had a fort of ollæ, or fire-pots, ſomewhat of 
the ſame nature with our granades, but they were much 
leſs perfect. : 
Caſimir mentions a ſort of blind granados, without any 
aperture, or fuzee, as not needing to be lighted ; but 
being thrown with a mortar, take fire of themſelves 
whenever they fall on any hard ſolid object. 
GRANARY, a building to lay or ſtore corn in, particularly 
for keeping. ; 

Sic Henry Wotton adviſes, to make it look towards the 
north as much as may be; becauſe that quarter is molt 
cool and temperate. ; 
Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt granarzes are built 
of brick, with quarters of timber wrought in the inüde, 
whereto to nail the boards, with which the infide of the 
granary muſt be lined ſo cloſe to the bricks, that there be 
no room for vermin to (helter themſelves. 'T here may be 
many ſtories one above another, which ſhould be near to 
one another; tor the thallower corn lietb, the better, and 
it is the eaſier turned. 

Some have had two granaries, the one above the other, 
and filled the upper with wheat, or other corn : this 
upper one had a {mall hole in the floor, by which the 
corn deſcended into the lower one, like the ſand in the 
hour-glaſs; and when it was all come down into the 


lower granary, it was then carried up again into the up-| 


per one; and ſo it was kept continually in motion: 
which is a great preſervation to the corn. A large gra- 
nary, full of ſquare wooden pipes, may alſo keep corn 
from heating. | 
In the care of public granaries, or magazines of corn, 
one great caution neceſſary, is, the laying up in them 
ſuch corn as will be leaſt ſubject to decay; and the ſingle 
thing to be conſidered in this, is the laying up only ſuch 
as is the product of hot and dry countries. In France 
the corn of the ſouthern provinces keeps many years 
longer than that of the other parts of the kingdom; and 
ancient and modern hiſtory both inform us, that the corn 
which is the produce of Africa, particularly of the coun- 
ry about Algiers and Tunis, will keep much longer than 
that of any other country, The Romans, in old time, 
annually imported valt quantities of corn from Egypt; 
| this they found not only to produce much larger crops 
than ſuch as was the produce of their own country, but 
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to keep many years in their public grotari-s without in- 
jury. The marquis of Santa Cruz, the author of many 
excellent obſervations on the politic and military ſtate of 
different nations, obſerves, that in Galicia and the ACſ- 
turias the corn will hardly keep in the granories from one 
year to another, and that it is the humidity it contains 
that rots and decays it; and that the corn brought from 
Caſtile will keep d many years. This corn, he 
tells, is the orily kind they ever venture to lay up in 
the public granaries of Spain; and that the whole Gg. 
rence between this and the othet, is, that it grows in a 
country where there is leſs tain in ſummer. Des Landes 
Trait. Phyſ. 
It would be eaſy to import corn from Batbary in ſufficient 
quantity for all the ſeed- corn of the kingdom; and in 
countries where the people are ſubje& to famine, even 
for the ſupport of the nation; and the advantage this 
African corn would have over the European, would be 
much greater than that of Caſtile is obſerved to have 
over the produce of the other parts of Spain. Flat bot- 
tomet veſſels, of conſiderable burthen, yet not made to 
draw much water, would be very proper for this ſort of 
ſervice; and the voyage through the Streights of Gib- 
raltar would, at a proper ſeaſon of the year, be ſhort, 
and performed at ſmall expence. We might thus be 
furniſhed with ſeed- coin, vaſtly better than any we can 
purchaſe at preſent; and France with corn that would 
guard ſufficiently againſt the miſeries of a famine, which 
a long war generally brings upon that nation ; and it the 
public magazines for receiving and laying up this corn, 
were erected near the mouths of the ſeveral larger rivers, 
the water-carriage would eaſily diſperſe it in time of want 
to all parts of the kingdom. 

The kingdoms of Fez and Morocco might be alſo as 
= marts for us, though the French are forbid trading 
or corn in them, on any other condition than that of 
exchanging military ſtores for them, which they make a 
point of it not to do. The keeping up a good under- 
ſtanding with Algiers and Tunis, is however of fo much 
conſequence to us, that we do not ſcruple purchaſing 
their triendſhip at this price; and we — might, 
if we pleaſed, as well traffic for corn with fire- arms in 
Fez and Morocco, as with any other of the commodities of 
our country, 

The choice of the grain being made, and the manner of 
procuring it regulated, the next conſideration is how to 
preſerve it; for this purpoſe, we have the concurrent 
teſtimony both of the ancients and moderne, that ſub- 
terranean caverns, made in a dry foil, and preſerved from 
the ingreſs of the damp air, are the propereſt places. 
Pliny tells us, that in his time they kept corn a long time 
in theſe ſort of ſtore-rooms, covering the bottom with 
ſtraw, and laying upon that the corn in the ear. We 
find that corn will be preſerved thus very well; for five, 
lix, or ſeven years. And an accident, ſome years ago, 
diſcovered a parcel of corn thus preſerved at Amiens, 
which, though it had been laid up a great number of 
years, was found to be freſh and good, not worm-eaten, 
not rotten, nor even mouldy. This is certainly owing 
to the moiſt air having been kept out, and with it the 
eggs of animals, and feeds of thoſe minute vegetables, 
which we ſee in form of mouldineſs on ſuch corn, as 
has been leſs carefully defended from the accels of them. 
Experimental philoſophy has proved, that the air is the 
great ſource of corruption; keep out that, and all is 
kept out; and the moſt corruptible ſubſtances, fuch as 
meal, butter, milk, and the like, have been preſerved 
freſh four months in the exhauſted receiver ot an ait- 

ump. 

Ihe only objection to this ſcheme for public granaries is 
the expence, but it is not proper that any but a monarch 
ſhould undertake them; and there does not appear any 
way in which the public money could be better employ- 
ed than in ſo general a good. They have near Grand 
Cairo a magazine of this kind, defended with good walls, 
and called Joſeph's granaries. It is not probable, thac 
they are quite ſo old as the days of that patriarch, but they 
abundantly prove the utility of ſuch ſtorehouſes, by the 
valt quantities of grain annually preferved in them. 
Many parts of Africa abound with granaries of this 
kind. There are ſo many deep pits made in the ſolid 
rock, the deſcent into them is but juſt large enough for 
a man to go down into them by, but they grow larger 
as ſoon as the perſon is in, and are uſually fquare, and 
from thirty to forty ſeet in diameter. In tbeſe the great 
men of the country preſerve their corn; they fiiſt Utrew 
over the floor with ſtraw, then they lay the corn on; 
ſtill as the heap riſes, placing a thin bed of ſtraw be- 
tween the corn and the ſides, as they did at the bottom. 
In this mauner they proceed till the whole cavity is fill- 
ed: when this is done, they cover the mouth of the en-; 
trance with a ſott of hurdle of green boughs of trees, 
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interwoven one with another. This they cover with 
about two feet thickneſs of ſand, and over this they raiſe 
a ridge of earth, well beat together, in order to throw 


off the rain both ways, that none may ſettle on the place | 


and ſoak into the magazine. 
The corn thus ſtored up always keeps three, four, or 
more years very good; and not .unfrequently, the pro- 
prietor being taken off by the ſeverity of the eaſtern go- 
vernments, under which they live, the magazine is for- 
gotten, and ſome accident diſcovering it many years 
afterwards, the corn is almoſt always found perfectly 
good in it. All the care they take, in regard to the corn, 
is to expoſe it two or three days to the ſun's heat, to 
dry it thoroughly before they carry it into the maga- 
Zine. 
In the duchy of Lithuania, and in the Ukraine, the 
people always preſerve their corn in the ſame manner in 
wells or pits made in dry places; but in theſe countries 
reat Care is to be taken in the opening theſe ſtore- rooms; 
Fe if people deſcend into them, betore they have had 
ſulfcient communication with the freſh air, they are 
often killed by the damps; this, however, i3 eably guarded 
againſt z and by theſe and numerous other inſtances of 
the practice of other countries, it appears evident, that 
the advantage of thoſe ſubterranean granaries over all 
others is very great. 
Though theſe ate to be recommended before all others, 
yet the common granaries may, with proper care, be 
rendered much more uſeful than they are at preſent. 
The grand caution neceſſary to this purpoſe is to guard 
againſt the too great humidity, which there always is 
in places, where there is a great number of doors and 
windows. A two free acceſs of the external air is allo | 
to be carefully guarded againſt ; for this brings in with it | 
the eggs of a vaſt number of different inſects, which 
prey upon and deſtroy the corn. A third caution is, 
when the corn is the produce of the country, where it is 
preſerved, not to fill the place with the crop of one 
place only, but to mix the harveſts of two as different 
provinces as may be, the one dry, the other moiſt, or 
otherwiſe differing as much as may be; thus the con- 
trary qualities of the one will. prevent the deſtruction of 
the other, 
the corrupting of corn; but when the miſchief is once 
begun, it will prove very difficult to ſtop it: all the care 
that can be employed ſhould therefore be taken in regard 
to theſe. 
The two great cautions to be obſerved in the erecting of 
granaries are to make them ſufhciently itrong, and to ex- 
poſe them to the moſt drying winds. 'The ordering of 
the corn in many parts of England, particularly in Kent, 
is thus: to ſepatate it from duſt and other impurities 
after it is thraſhed, they toſs it with ſhovels from one 
end to the other of a long and large room; the, lighter 
ſubſtances fall down in the middle of the room, and the 
corn only is carried from ſide to fide, or end to end of 
it. After this they ſcreen the corn, and then bringing 
it into the granaries, it is ſpread about half a foot thick, 
and turned from time to time about twice in a weck; 
once a week they alſo repeat the ſcreening it. This fort 
of management they continue about two months, and 
after that they lay it a foot thick for two months more, 
and in this time they turn it once a weck, or twice, it 
the ſeaſon be damp, and now and then ſcreen it again. 
After about five or {ix months they raiſe it to two feet 
thickneſs in the heaps, and then they turn it once or 
twice in a month, and ſcreen it now and then, After a 
year, they lay it two and a half, or three feet deep, and 
turn it once in three weeks or a month, and ſcreen it 
proportionably. When it has lain two years, or more, 
they turn it once in two months, and ſcicen it once a 
quarter, and how long ſocver it is kept, the oftener the 
turning and ſcreening is repeated, the better the grain 
will be found to keep. 
It is proper to leave an area of a yard wide on every ſide 
of the heap of corn, and other empty ſpaces, into which 
py rs and toſs the corn as often as they find occaſion. 
In Kent they make two ſquare holes at each end of the 
floor, and one round in the middle, by means of which 
they throw the corn out of the upper into the lower rooms, 
and ſo up again to tun and air it the better. Their 
ſcreens are made with two partitions, to ſeparate the duſt 
from the corn, which falls into a beg, and when ſuſlici- 
ently full this is thrown away, the pure and good corn 
remaining behind. 
Corn has by theſe means been kept in our granaries 
thirty years; and it is obſerved, that the longer it is kept 
the more flour it yields in proportion to the corn, and | 
the purer and whiter the bread is, the ſuperfluous humi- 
dity only evaporating in the keeping. At Zurich in 


Theſe are the three great rules to prevent 


Swifferland, they keep corn cighty years, or longet, by 
the ſame ſort of methods, - | MAY 


The public granaries at Dantaick are ſeven, e: 
ſtories high, having a ſunnel in the midſt — 


to let down the corn from one 10 another. 
built ſo ſecurely, that though every way ſurrou 
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the convenience of coming up to the wall 
lading. "The Ruſſians preſerve their corn in ſub 
nean grenaries of the figure of a ſugar-loaf wide —> 
and narrow at top: the ſides are well plaiſtered and * 
top covered with ſtones. They ate very careful to = 
the corn well dried before it is laid into the ſtore-h _ 
and often dry it by means of ovens ; the ſumm 55 
weather being too ſhort to effect it ſuſſiciently. NY 
Deed jets grand e . niet of eb 
| { 5 at, bacley and 
rye, of a great part of the country, are there laid o | 
parcels of twenty, thirty, or fxty laſts in a chamb "s 
according to the ſize of the toom; and this they k 5 
turning every day or two, to keep it ſweet and fi . 
ſhipping. A thunder ſtorm has ſometimes be Ro 
| a en of ver 
terrible conſequences to thoſe ſtores. All the corn c 
the growth of former years having been ſound fo m ry 
altered by one night's thunder, that though over-nigh 
it was dry, fit for ſhipping or keeping, and proper ; 50 
uſes of any fort, yet in the morning it was found 4 20g 
my and {licking. In this caſe there is no remedy * 
the turning all ſuck corn three or four times a * "I 
two months or longer ; in which time it will "waa Ag 
come to itſelf, though ſometimes not. _ 
I'his effect of thunder aud lightning is only obſerved :9 
take place in ſuch corn as is not a yrar old, ot has not 
ſweated thoroughly in the ſtraw before it was threſh: 4 
out. The latter inconvenience is eaſily prevented by. « 
timely care; but as to the former, all that can be done 
is carefully to examine all ſtores of the laſt year's corn 
after every thunder ſtorm, that if avy of this have been 
ſo affected, it may be cured in time; for a negle&t af 
turning will certainly utterly deſtroy it. Phil. Pran 
No 25. or Abr. vol. ii. p. 629. &. 5 
According to Virtruvius's rules, a granary ſhould always 
be at the (op of a houſe, aud have its openings only to 
the north or caſt, that the corn may not be cxpoſed to 
the damp winds from the fouth and weſt, which are 
very deſtructive to itz whereas the contrary ones are very 
neceſſary and wholeſome to it, ferving to cool and ery it 
from all external humidiiy, from whatever cauſe. There 
muſt alſo be openings in the roof to be ſet open in dry 
weather, paitly to Jet in freſh air, and partly to let out 
the warm effluvia which are often emitted by the corn. 
The covering of the coots ſhould always be of tiles, be- 
cauſe in the worlt ſeaſons, when the other openings cane 
not be ſafe, there will always be a conliderable inlet (or 
freſh air, aud a way out for the vapours by their join- 
ings, which are never c'ole, It there happen to be zny 
windows to the ſouth, great care muſt be taken to ſhut 
them up in moilt weather, and in the time of the hot 
ſourhern winds. 
There muſt never be a cellar, or any other damp place, 
under a granary, nor ſhould it ever be built over ſtables; 
for in either of theſe cates the corn will certaitily ſuſff-r 
by the vapours, and be made damp in one, and ill-taſted 
in the other. Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. 
Monſ. Du Hamel and Dr. Hales recommend various 
contrivances for ventilating or blowing f:ell air througa 
corn, laid up in granorzes, or ſhips, in orier to prelerve 
it ſweet and dry, and to prevent its being devoured by 
weevels or other inſects. This may be done by nailing 
wooden bars or laths on the floor of the granary avout, 
an inch diſtant from each other, when they are corered 
with hair-cloth only; or at the diitance of two or three 
inches, when coarſe wite-work, or baſket-work of ober 
is laid under the haic-cloth, or when an iron-plate full 
of holes is laid upon them. Theſe laths may be laid 
acroſs other laths, nailed at the diſtance ot fifteen inches, 
and two or more deep, that thete may be a free patlage 
for the air under them. The under Jaths mult come 
about fix inches ſhort of the wall of the granary at oue 
end of them; on which end a board is to be ſet edge- 
ways, and ſloping againſt the wall; by this diſpoſition a 
large air-pipe is formed, which having an open com- 
munication with all the imerſtices between and undcr 
the bars, will admit the paſſage of air below forcibly 
through a hole at the extremity of it, into all the corn 
in the granary, that will conſequently carry off the moiſt 
exhalations of the corn. 'The ventilators for ſupplying 
freſh air may be fixed againſt the wall, on the inkide or 
outlide of the granary; or under the floor, or in the 


s for their 


cieling; but wherever they are fixed, the handle of the 


lever that works them mult be out of the granary, other- 
wiſe the. perſon who works them will be in danger of 
ſuffocation, when the corn is fumed with burning brum- 
ſtone, as is ſometimes done for deſtroying weevels. 
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ilati n in large bins in granaries, and may be 

„ "from = bin to another. If the granary 
OT os the middle of it, and convey air, on 
both ſides, under the corn. In large granaries, large 
double ventilators, laid on each” other, may be fixed at 
the middle and near the top of the granary, that they 
may be worked by a wind-mill fixed on the roof of the 
building, or by a water-mill. The air is to be conveyed 
from the ventilators through a large trunk or trunks, 
reaching down through the ſeveral floors to the bottom 
of the granary, with branching trunks to each floor, 
by means of which the air may be made to paſs into a 
large trunk along the adjoining croſs-walls: from theſe 
trunks ſeveral leſſer trunks, about four inches wide, are 
to branch off, at the diſtance of three or four feet from 
each other, which are to reach through the whole length 
of the granary, and their farther ends are to be cloſed : 
ſeams of one-tenth or one twelfth of an inch are to be 
left open at the ſour joinings of -the boards, where they 
are nailed together, that the air may paſs through them 
into the corn. In ſome of theſe leſſer trunks there may 
be ſliding ſhutters, in order to {top the paſſage of the air 
through thoſe trunks which are not covered with corn; 
or to ventilate one part of the granary more briſkly than 
others, as there may be occaſion, Phere mult alſo be 
wooden ſhutters, hung on hinges at their upper part, fo 
as to ſhut cloſe of themſelves ; theſe muſt be fixed to the 
openings of the walls of the granary on their outſide : 
by theſe means they will readily open to give a free paſ- 
ſave for the ventilating air, which aſcends through the 
corn, to paſs off, but will inſtantly ſhut when the ven- 
tilation ceaſes, and thereby prevent any dampneſs of the 
external air from entering : to prevent this, the ventila- 
tion ſhould be made only in the middle of dry days, un- 
leſs the corn, when fir{t put in, is cold and damp. 
In lefler granaries, when the ventilators mult be worked 
by hand, if theſe granaries ſtand on ſtaddles, ſo as to 
have their lower floors at ſome diſtance from the ground, 
the ventilators may be fixed under the loweſt floor, be- 
tween the ſtaddles, ſo as to be worked by men ſtanding 
on the ground, without or within the granary, A very 
commodious and cheap ventilator may be made for ſmall 
granaries, by making a ventilator of the door of the gra- 
nary; which may be eaſily done by making a circular 
ſkreen, of the ſize of a quarter of a circle, behind the 
door: but in order to this, the door mult be open, not 
inwards but outwards of the granary, ſo that as it falls 
back, it may be worked to and fro in the {kreen : which 
muſt be exactly adapted to it in all parts of the circular 
fide of the ſkreen, as well as at the top and bottom. 
But.there muſt be a ſtop at about eight or ten inches di- 
ſtance from the wall, to prevent the door's falling back 
farther; that there may be room for a valve in the ſkreen 
to ſupply it with air; which air will be driven in by the 
door, through a hole made in the wall near the floor, 
into the main air-trunk, in which there mult be another 
valve over the hole in the wall, to prevent the return 
of the air. Sce on this ſubject, and the advantages 
of ventilating different ſorts of grain, Hales's Uſes of 
Ventilators, pait i. p. 81, &c. part ii. p. 220, &c. See 
VENTILATOR. 

GRANATARIUS, in Middle Age Writers, an officer in 
monaſteries who took care of the proviſions, 

GCRANATE, popularly called GARNET, in Natural Hi 
tory, a gem, or precious ſtone, of a high red colour; 
thus called from the reſemblance it bears to that of the 
kernel of a pomgranate. | 
Granates are either oriental, or cccidenta/; the firſt are 
brought from divers parts of the Ealt Indics : the ſecond 
from Spain, Bohemia, and Sileſia. 
Thoſe from the Eaſt are diſtinguiſhed by their colour 
into three kinds: the firſt, of a deep browniſh red, like 
black clotted blood : of which kind there are ſome as big 
as a hen's egg: the ſecond are nearly of the colour of 
2 byacinth, with which it were eaſy to confound them, 


Small moveable ventilators will anſwer the purpoſe or 


be very long, the main air-pipe may pals | 


ut for their ſuperior redneſs : the laſt having a mix- 
ture of violet with their red, are called by the Italians, 
rubint della rocha. 

The eccidental granates are of divers reds, according to 
the places they are found in. Thoſe of Spain imitate 
the colour of the kernel of a promegranate : thoſe of Bo- 
hemia have a golden caſt with their red, glittering like 
a live coal: thoſe of Sileſia are the darkeit of all, and 
ſeldom thoroughly tranſparent. 

Of the occidental granates, thoſe of Bohemia are the 
molt valued ; ſome even give them the preference to the 
vitental kind, They are found near Prague; not in any 


parucular mines, but picked up by peaſants in the fields, 
rom among the ſands and pebbles. 


This is a gem very ſubject to faults and blemiſhes, and 
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is of different degrees of colour in its different ſ pecirfiens; 
and when perfectly pure and well coloured, it is little in- 
ferior to the ruby in beauty. 
This gem is the eighth ſtone in hardneſs from diamonds; 
and fuſible by fire. . It is found of various ſizes, front 
that of a large pin's head; to an inch in diameter; but 
ſuch large ones are very rare, the largeſt of thoſe uſually 
found not exceeding a fifth of that ſize. It is almoſt al- 
ways found oblong; or of an irregularly rounded and 
pebble-like figure and never in angular columns. Its 
ſurfaces, which are ſometimes ſix, and ſometimes more, 
are never ſo naturally ſmooth and poliſhed as thoſe of the 
ruby are, and its colour is a ſtrong red, which, taken in 
different lights, never fails to ſhew the bluiſh caſt. Its 
degree of colour is very different in the different ſpeci- 
mens, and it wants much of the brightneſs of the ruby, 
as well in its poliſhed as in its native or rough ſtate, 
Theſe are the determinate characters by which the gar- 
net 1s to be known from all the other red gems. Among 
our lapidaries and jewellers, genuine garnets according 
to their different degrees of colour, are known by three 
different names. 1. The garnet, ſimply fo called; this 
is the fineſt and moſt valuable kind. It is of a very deep 
blood-red, with a faint admixture of blue. 2 The rock 
ruby. This is the name they very improperly give to 
the garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong but not deep red, 
and has a fairer caſt of the blue. This, when pure and 
perfect, is an extremely elegant gem. 3. The /pranc, 
or as they ſpeak it, the /eraim-garnet. This is the name 
by which they call thoſe garnets, which are of a yet 
brighter red, approaching to the colour of native cinna- 
bar, with a faint tinge of blue. 4. The a/mandine. This 
18 the name given to the garnet when of the ſame ad- 
mixture of tinge with what they call the rock ruby, but 
only a little paler. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 591. 
Theſe are the names by which the more expert among 
our jewellers diſtinguiſh the various appearances of the 
garnet; and which, though to the naturaliſt they are 
but varieties of the ſame ſtone, yet are to them di- 
ſtinct ſpecies of gems, ſince they are of ſeveral different 
values. But among the leſs judicious of theſe artificere, 
the names are ſtrangely contounded with one another, 
and even with different ſtones of other kinds; the bluer 
amethyſts being by ſome of them called rock-rubies, and 
the deeper hyacinths ſorane-garnets. 
The ancients, though they have not diſtinguiſhed this 
gem by any peculiar name, yet ſeem to have been very 
well acquainted with it, and mention its ſeveral appear- 
ances as to its different degrees of colour, as ſo many 
ſpecies of the carbuncle, the common name by which 
they called all the red gems: and their trezenius, ſand- 
alter, and ſandareſus, ſeem to have been only varieties 
of it. 
Some authors, of very diſtinguiſhing judgment, have 
taken the deeper garnet to be the very ſpecies of gem 
known by the name carbuncle by Th-ophraltus; but on 
comparing the two ſtones together, it appears plainly, 
that the garnet, whoſe colour goes off into a blue, could 
never give them the idea of a lighted charcoal, or make 
ſo true a fire-colour in the ſun as the carbuncle, whoſe 
deep red goes off into a ſcarlet, : 
Conſtedt forms a diſtinct order of the garnets and the 
BASALTES, which he calls terre granatæ. The diſtin- 
guiſhing property of theſe garnet earths is, that they are 
more fuſible in proportion as they contain leſs metallic 
matter, and are more traniparent and glaſſy in their tex- 
ture. In other reſpects they reſemble rhe ſiliceous order 
of earths. All garnets contain iron ; moſt of them con- 
tain tin alſo, and ſome are ſaid to contain iron and lead. 
The granate is of ſome uſe in medicine: its powder is 
ſometimes an ingredient in the cordial electaries. The 


ancients held it excellent againſt heavineſs and melan- 
choly. 


GRANATE paſte. The counterfeit garnet in paſte, is form- 


ed with three different proportions of the ingredients, 
which are theſe: 


Take prepared cryſtal two ounces, common red-lead fix 


| ounces, manganeſe ſixteen grains, zaffer three grains; 


mix all well together, and put them into a crucible ; 
cover it with a lute, and ſet it in a potter's kiln for twenty- 
four hours. | 

Or, take cryſtal two ounces, minium five ounces and a 
half, manganeſe fifteen grains, zatfer four grains; mix 
them well together, and leave room for their ſwelling in 
the pot; bake them twenty four hours in a potter's kiln. 
The laſt method is this: take cryſtal prepared two ounces, 
minium five ounces z mix them, and add mangaueſe ftty- 
two grains, zaffer ſix grains; mix them well together, 
and let all be baked, in a pot well luted, in à potter's 
kiln for twenty-four hours. 

The firſt of theſe makes a very bandſome garnet of the 
common tinge ; the % a deep one, with — 
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of a violet tinge, as many of the natural garnets have ; 
but the third makes much the fineſt and brighteſt, Neri's 


Art of Glaſs, p. 134. See GLass and PASTE. 


GRAND, a term rather French than Engliſh, though uſed 


on many occaſions in our language. It has the fame im- 
port with great, being — of the Latin grandi. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the grand maſter of an order, the 
grand maſter of Malta, of the free- maſons, &c. 

So alſo, the grond ſignot, the grand viſier, &c. grand- 
father, grand-mother, &c. 

In the French polity and cuſtoms there are divers officers 
thus denominated, which we frequently retain in Eng- 
liſh; as grand almoner, grandecuyer, grand chambellan, 
grand voyer, &c. 


GRAND /e. See ASSISE. 

GRAND cope. See Cark and ATTACHMENT. 

Granp d:ys. See Day, in Law. 

GRAND d//ireſs, diſtriftio magna, a writ of diſtreſs, fo called 


on account of its extent, which reaches to all the goods 
and chattels of the party within the county. 

This writ lies in two cafes: either when the tenant or 
defendant is attached and appears not, but makes de- 
fault: or where the tenant or defendant hath once ap- 
peared, and after makes default, On ſuch occafions, 
this writ lies by common law, in lieu of a petit cape. 


GRAND dorſal, in Anatomy, the name given by Winſlow, 


and the other French anatomiſts, to the muſcle generally 
called latiſſimus dorfi : by ſome the aniſcalptor and aniter- 
for, and by Fallopius guartus humeri. 


GRAND gu/o is a term uſed by painters, to expreſs that 


there is ſomething in the picture very great and extraor- 
dinary, calculated to ſurpriſe, pleaſe, and inſtruct. 
Where this is found, they ſay, the painter was a man of 
grand guſts; and they uſe the words ſublime and mar- 
vellous, when they ſpeak of a picture, in much the 
ſame ſenſe. 


GRAND elixir, guard, jury, larceny, prior, provoſt of France, 


ſergeanty. See ELIXIR, GUARD, &c. 


GRANDEEFE is underſtood of a lord of the firſt rank or 


prime quality. 

In Spain, the term grandees is uſed abſolutely to denore 
the prime lords of the court, to whom the king has once 
given leave to be covered in his preſence : there are 
ſome granees ſor life only; made by the king's ſaying 
ſimply, be covered. Others are grandes by deſcent ; 


made by the king's ſaying, Be covered for thyſelf and 


heirs. "Theſe laſt are reputed far above the former. 
There are ſome who have three or four grandegſhips in 
their family. . 


GRAND GOR is uſed in Scotland ſor the pox. In the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“ 469. ſect. 5. we have a 
proclamation of king James the IVth of Scotland, or: 
dering all who had this diſeaſe, or who had attended 
others under it, forthwith to repair to an iſland in the 
Frith of Forth. If the grandgor was the pox, and this 
diſtemper came into Europe at the hege of Naples in 
1494, it muſt have made a very quick progreſs to cauſe 
ſuch an alarm at Edinburgh in 1497. 


GRANDO, in Natural H:/tory, a {tone more uſually called 


CHALAZIAS, 


GRANGE, an ancient term for a barn, or place wherein 


to lay up and threſh corn. 

The word is formed of the Latin granea ; or of granum, 
grain, corn, &c. Hence allo granger or grangier, 4 
grange-keeper or farmer. 


GRANGE is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a 


whole farm, with all the appendages of ſtabling for horſes, 
ſtalls for cattie, &c. and for an inn. 


GRANI, in our Ancient Mriters, muſtachoes or whiſkers of 


a beard, | 

The word ſeems formed from the ancient Britiſh or Iriſh, 
greann, a beard. 

It is given for a reaſon why the cup is refuſed to the 
laity, Quia barbati, & prolixes habent granos, dum pocu- 


lum inter epulas ſumunt, prius liquore pilos inficiunt, quam 


ori infundunt. 


compoſed of ſeparate and very large concretions, rudely 
compacted together, ſo as not to form one maſs or ſub- 
ſtance, like marble, but to remain diſtinct ſrom each 
other, of great hardneſs: giving fire with ſteel, not fer- 
menting with acids, and ſlowly calcining in a ſtrong fire, 
The parts of which the granites conſiſt are not homoge- 
neous, but are compoſed of common quartz, feitſpar or 
rhomboidal quartz, and of mica, with which are alſo 
often accidentally mixed particles of other ſtones and 
metallic earths. From this granuloſe ſtructure, they de- 
rive their name granites, i. e. e granit compoſita. Some 


writers in mineralogy have injudiciouſly made the granite 


either a variety or ſpecies of the PROPHYRY and others 
have given the name of granites to all marbles, variegat- 
ed with red, black, yellow, &c. ſpots, merely on account 
of their being ſpeckled marbles. 


GRANITES, in Natural Hiſtory, are defined to be ſtones | 
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8 - . 
The ſpecies of this genus are the following: 1. T1 
granite with a black ground, having a flight t. & y 
green ſpotted with white : nodules of this a F 3 
on moſt of our Engliſh ſhores, and lar * 
ge maſles of ; 
abound in the pavements of the ſtreets of Lond 4 
The black and white granite, called Moon e. 2 
granite with a duſky white ground, irregular] 0 3 The 
Ow with ſmall black ſpots : this ſtone * 
ne poliſh and ſutface; it is called by the Italian peat] 
tells, and by modern travellers the gray rs * 
are great | eres of it found in the cient TI 
and other buildings of Egypt, Asa, and Italy: + ans 
is ſcarce an iſland in the Archipelago that 42 bet) big 
with it: the moſt common ęranite of Europe 1 
ſpecies: there are large quarries of it in the N 0 
of Normandy and Provence in France, where it is 8 
for door. caſes and chimney- pieces. 4. The ins * 
nite, with a few black ſpots, found in nodules 8 
on many of the ſhores of Europe. 5. The white n = 
with large green ſpots; this is a beautitu! 8 
takes a fine poliſh and furface : there are ſtrata N 
of this granite in the county of Downe in Ireland "Tag 
cially about Newry, which town is partly built u 10 cl. 
ſtone. 6. The red, black, and white grantte | ly 
known by the name of oriental graute. ; 
The oriental granite of the moderns is the gone 
ſcribed by the ancients under the name of EO 
and ſyenites, and from its extreme hardneſs and beaury hag 
been always greatly eſteemed. It is, when in its r 
ſtate, a very rude, coarſe, and irrepvlar maſs but of 2 
very firm and compact ſtructure, and is of a ver ag 
tiful pale red, variegated with white and black; the rcd 
parts are of an irregular ſtructure and mathly arperconce 
The white are tabular, er compoled of flat concterſo! q 
and many of them aꝛe very bright and pellucid others of 
rough ſurfaces and {emi-opake the former ard ce myoſed 
of a talky, the latter of an earthy cryltal. he black 
parts are plainly foliaceous, and are compoſed of à black 
cryſtalline tale. And beſide theſe, there art, in d:fer- 
ent parts of the ſtone, many flakes both of black and 
white unaltered talc. The whole is of a very ſingular 
i=" ik but takes an extremely elegant and beautiful 
Otis 
here are many varieties of this orential granite: the 
true oren tral red granite, of which the temples, obeliſks, 
and other ancient buildings that abound in Egypt, Afa, 
and Italy were built, was procured from Upper Egyrt, 
and particularly from Syene in the Thebais : the quarrics 
in this place have been defcribed by Dr. Pococke, in his 
Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 117, The whole coun- 
try of Arabia Petræa is a maſs of granites; and this red 
gramite is alſo found in many parts of Europe; there are 
many fine tables, & c. equal to the fineſt oriental granit, 
at mount Edgecumbe in Devonſhire, which bare been 
wrought from ſtone ſound in thoſe parts. Maſſes of this 
ſtone are likewiſe found in many other counties of Eng- 
land, The whitiſh red granite, which is ſometimes found 
in large ſtrata, but more frequently in large looſe nodules, 
is a variety of the fame ſpecies. It is very plentiful in 
many parts of the iſland of Minorca, from whence we 
might have it in abundance, and it would make very 
beautiful tables, &c. The rough mailes of it are ſome- 
times found alſo on the ſhores of our ifland of Guernley, 
whence they are taken up for ballaſt for ſhips, ard ere 
fometimes by this means brought among us, and uled ia 
the pavements of our ſtreets. | 
7. 'The granite of a pale yellowiſh colour, ſpotted with 
ſmall irregular black ſpots: this is a rare ſpecies; but 
ſome maſles of it are found in the county of Donnegal, 
in Ireland; and there are pillars of it at Conſtantinop'6, 
and a coloſſal ſtatue twelve feet high near Thebes in Up- 
per Egypt, mentioned by Pococke, ubi ſupra, p. 103: d. 
The granite of a fine graſs- green colour, thick'y (potted 
with black: this is a rare but elegant ſtone ; fmall ro- 
dules of it are ſometimes found on our ſhores : and g 
nite of this ſpecies are alſo dug near Sienna in Italy: 
Hill's Foff. p.498, &c. Mend. da Coſta's Foll. p. 27 Ke. 
GRANIVOROUS, an epithet or denomination given i9 
ſuch animals as feed upon corn, or any other gran 07 
ſeeds. a 
Graniverous animals are chiefly of the 1b kind. Theie 
have a peculiar proviſion for the digeiting of ſo dt) and 
hard a food. 
GRANT, in Late, a gift in writing of ſomething ec. 
poreal, not lying in livery, and which cannot apt) oy 
paſſed or conveyed by word only: as rents, reverio: 
ſervices, advowlons in groſs, tythes, &c. 5 
Or, it is a gift made by ſuch perſons as cannot 8 
by deed; as the king, or bodies politic. See DON g- 
TION, | 
This difference is often, in ſpeech, neglected 3 and the 
word grant taken generally for any gilt whatfoc vet, made 
of any thing, by any perſou. 


commonly 


de- 


tu 


tn this ſenſe, he rn mow is named granter ; and he 

it is made, the grantee. 

2 rw ſaid to lie in grant, which cannot be aſſigned 

ithout deed. 
NANULAT ED oi. See Or. : 
GRANULATION, in Chemiſtry, an operation performed 
on metals, whereby they are reduced into ſmall grains or 
5. 

1 by melting them, and when in ſuſion, caſt- 
ing them from a certain height into cold water; in which 
they congeal into granules, as required, and are hereby 
rendered more eaſy to be diſſolved, The beſt way is to 

our the fluid metal through a colander, or a new birchen 
Cram, or to agitate the water with the broom, thus 
giving it a circular motion whillt the metal is poured in. 

Copper is granulated for making BRASS in a cylindrical 
wooden reſervoir, four or five feet deep, in which a cir- 
cular braſs or copper bottom may be raiſed or lowered 
by means of a chain. The reſervoir is covered with a 
copper lid, in the middle of which 18 4 hole half a foot 
in diameter, intended to receive an iron ladle pierced 
with holes and coated with clay. The reſervoir being 
filled with water, the melted copper is poured through 
the holes in the ladle into the water; where it is broken 
by its fall, into ſmaller drops or grains, rendered ſolid by 
the cold water, and collected in the moveable bottom, 
which is raiſed by the annexed chain, that the granulated 
copper may be taken out. Macquer, Dic. Chem. Eng. 
edrt. art. Braſs. 

Lead, tin, and braſs, which are very brittle, when they 
are ſo hot as to be almoſt fuſed, may be granulated by 

ouring them, in a ſtate of fuſion, into a box, the inner 
ſurface of which is rubbed with powdered chalk, and by 
ſhaking the box: the metals in the box are no fooner 
become ſolid, and conſequently very brittle, than they 
are ſhivered, by being dathed againſt the ſides of the vel- 
ſel into a fine duſt, Silver and gold, and the more te- 
nacious metals, muſt be granulated in either of the firſt 
methods above mentioned with water. Cramer, Art of 

Aſſ. p. 70. 

The term granulation is alſo applied to GUN-powder. 
GRANULOSE r2ots are thoſe compoſed of imaller knobs 
than the grumoſe ones, and reſembling fo many grains of 
corn ; of this ſort is the white ſaxifrage. 

GRANUM viride, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the turpentine-tree. The fruit of this tree is reddiſh 
while untipe; but as it ripens, it becomes of a deep blu- 
iſh green colour, and hence the name. 

GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. See Vixe and WINE. 
See alſo CURRanTsS and RaisiNs. 

GRAPE hyacincth, See HYAciNTH. 

GRA, mangrove or ſea-fide, coccoloba, a genus of the offan- 
dria trigynta clifs. Its characters arc theie : the flower 
has one permanent petal, which is cut into five ſegments; 
it has a fleſhy umbilical nectarium which ſurrounds the 
germen, and 6x, ſeven, or more erect ipreading ſtamina, 
with an oval germen, which turns to a fleſhy berry, in- 
cluding an oval nut, which is wrapped up in the petal of 
the flower. There are fix ſpecies, natives of the Weſt 

Indies, where. growing on the tea-ſhorr, they have ob- 
tained the name of %% grapes. 

The leaves of thee plants continuing in verdure all the 
year, make a fine _a;:;pPcarance in the hot-houſe in winter; 
but they do not produce flowers here. 
They mult be propagated by ſeeds, ſown in pots of light 
rich carth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark : 
the plant muſt conitantly remain in a ſtove, being too 
tender to live in the open air, even in our warmeſt wea- 
ther: only in ſummer they may be frequently refreſhed 
with water, and have freſh air admitted to them. Miller, 
GRAPES, wolf, See LYCOSTAPHYL®. 
GRAPE-galls, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a ſpecies of protuberances reſembling cluſters of grapes, 
and when ripe of a reddiſh colour, which are found hang- 
ing from the oak at ſome ſeaſons of the year. "Theſe are 
genuine galls, though of a peculiar kind, and owe their 
origin to a very ſmall four-winged black fly. This little 
creature depoſits its eggs either on the ſurface, or within 
the ſubſtance of theſe pedicles of the oak which nature 
has deſtined for producing the catkins or ſmall flowers 
of that tree. The biting and ſucking of the worms, 
which are produced from theſe, occaſion a wrong deri- 
vation of the juices to the part; and the conſequence 
of this 1s, that, inſtead of flowers, there appears a pro- 
tuberance over the part where each of theſe inſects is 
lodged. This tubercle at firſt is ſmall, and of a pale 
greeniſh colour; but it finally becomes yellowiſh or 
reddiſh, and is juicy and large. A number of theſe 
itanding cloſe together upon the ſtalk, give the appear- 
ance ot a cluſter of grapes on the bunch; and when any 
one of theſe is opened, there is found in it either a worm, 
2 chryſalis, or a fly, the animal never quitting its habi- 
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tation till in its perfect ſtate; but paſſing through aff irs 
changes in it. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. vol. vi. p. 16. 

GRaPE-/hot, in Artillery, is a combination of ſmall ſhot, put 
into a thick canvaſs bag, and corded ſtongly together, fo 
as to form a kind of cylinder, whoſe diameter is equal to 
that of the ball adapted to the cannon. The number of 
ſhot in a grape varies according to the ſervice or ſize of the 
guns: in ſea-ſervice nine is always the number; but by 
land it is increaſed to any number or ſize, from an ounce 
and a quarter in weight to three or four pounds, In ſca- 
ſervice, the bottoms and pins are made of iron, whereas 
thoſe uſed by land are of wood. 

GRAPES, in the Manege, a term uſed to ſigniſy the Ax RET 
or mangy tumors that happen in a horſe's legs. 

GRAPHICAL perſpeive, in Optics, is an inſtrument de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Maftin. conſiſting of a tube containing 
two convex lenſes, which are placed at twice their focal 
diſtance from each other; and in their common focus is 
another glaſs, divided into equal parts with the point of 
a diamond. Though this inſtrument does not magni- 
fy any object, yet the angle under which an object is 
ſeen is ealily known by it ; and fince this angle varies 
with the diſtance of objects, it is eaſily applied to the 
purpoſe of meaſuring inacceſſible heights and diſtances z 
and ſince the field of view is divided into equal ſquares, 
It is uſeful in drawing the perſpective appearance of ob- 
jects, Moreover, as all foreign light is excluded by the 
tube in which theſe lenſes are incloſed, pictures ſeen 
through it have a fine relievo, on which account, and 
alſo becauſe objects appear inverted through it, the 
images of a CAMERA obſcura are viewed with it to pe- 
culiar advantage. If a lens or a greater focal length be 
fixed at a proper diſtance from the centre of the tube, 
this inſtrument will be a teleſcope, and will magnify the 
prints which are looked at through it; and it a ſmall 
lens be uſed, it will be a microſcope, and the ſame mi- 
crometer will ſerve for them both. Martin's Optics, 
chap. xvii. p. 280, &c. 

GRAPHIDA, in Natural Hiftery, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the xozxocnTHUSs, or French chalk. 

GRAPHISCUS, in the //ritings of the Ancients, a name 
given to an inſtrument uſed for extracting darts from 
wounds. It is ſaid to have been the invention of Diocles, 
and is deſcribed by Celſus. 

GR APHOIDES, or GRaPHOIDE®, yoatweng, in Anatomy, 
an appendage of the bones of the temples, long, mall, 
ſharp, and a little crooked, like a cock's ſpur; called 
alſo /!ylordes. 

The fame name is ſometimes alſo applied to the muſculus 
digaſtricus. 
Likewiſe to an extenſion of the brain, reſembling a vrit- 


ing pen. 

GRAPHOMETER, a name wk ich ſome authors, particu- 
larly the French, give to a ſurveying inſtrument, by us 
commonly called a $SEMICIRCLE. 

GRAPLINGS, in a Ship, See GRAPNEL. 

GRAPNEL, or GrayerLinG, on Ship-42ard, a kind of 
ſmall anchor for boats or gallics to ride by. It differs 
from other anchors, as having four or five flukes and no 
ſnack, though there are ſome with three flukes, with 
which they uſe to ſweep for hawſers or ſmall cables. In 
men of war alfo, the grapnels, or at leaſt a lighter kind 
of them, whole flukes are furniſhed with ſtrong barbs 
on their points, are uſed to be thrown into an enemy's 
ſhip, in order to catch hold of ſome of her gratings, rails, 
gun-wales, &c. this is done in order to boarding of her. 
They are particularly uſeful in FIRE, and called re- 
graplings. 

GRAPPLE, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to gropp'e 
with one or both legs, when he catches or raiſes them 
more haſtily and higher than ordinary, as if he were cur- 
vetting. 

GRASS, gramen, in Betany. To enumerate all the ſpecies 
of graſs which are found growing naturally in England, 
would greatly exceed the bounds which can be allowed 
for this article; it will ſeflice, therefore, to mention a 
few ſpecies, which are either uſed in medicine, or cul- 
tivated as a pabulum for cattle : for there is tcarcely a 
paſture in this country where great numbers of different 
ſpecies are not to be found intermixed. Mr. Ray has 
ranged them in the following order, viz. wheat-gr 0/5, 
rye-graſs, darnel- gs, panick-gre/s, canary-gr ei, fox- 
tail-graſs, cat's. tail- ra, hedge-hog- gr, creſted-gro/i, 
oat-graſs, cock's-foot-graſs, buck-· gra, and millet- gra. 
Theſe and other graſſes Linnæus has arranged into di- 
ſtinct genera, 

The common creeping gr with a ſpike like wheat, 
called dog or couch-gra/s, which is a ſpecies of the 1 RI. 
TICUM in the Linnzan ſyſtem, has a creeping root which 
ſpreads far in the ground, and is a very troubleſome 
weed in gardens and arable land. The common method 
of deſtroying it in the former, is to fork out the roots as 
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often as the blade appears above ground ; where this is 
two or three times carefully repeated, it may be totally 
rooted out : but when the ſurface of the ground 1s very 
full of the roots of this graſs, the ſhorteſt way of deſtroy- 
ing it is to trench the ground two ſpits and a ſhovelling 
deep, turning all the couch to the bottom, where 1t will 
rot and never ſhoot up; but in ſhallow ſoils, the roots 
cannot be buried ſo deep as to lie below the depths at which 
they naturally ſhoot, | 
Where the roots of this graſs get poſſeſſion of arable fields, 
the uſval method of eradicating it is by laying the Jand 
fallow in ſummer, and frequently harrowing it well to 
draw out the roots: where this is carefully practiſed, the 
ground may be ſo well cleaned in one ſummer, that the 
roots cannot much injure the crop which may be ſown 
upon it: but ſuch land ſhould be ſown with articles which 
require the op ether th, Bana ; for where the land can 
be frequently ſtirred or harrowed aſterward, it will be of 
great ſervice in cleaning it from the roots of this gra/s and 
other bad weeds. The blade of this graſs is ſo rough that 
cattle will not feed upon it. 

The roots of this couch-gro/5 are uſed in medicine, and 
are accounted aperitive and diuretic, opening obſtructions 
in the reins and bladder, provoking urine, and are of ſer- 
vice againſt the gravel and ſtone. The juice of the 
leaves and ſtalks was greatly eſteemed by Dr. Boerhaave, 
who generally preſcribed it in all caſes where he ſuppoſed 
there was any obſtructions in the biliary ducts. 

The darnel with a chaffy ſpike, commonly called ray 
or rye graſs, which is a ſpecies of the Lol iu in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, is a hardy ſort of gr, much eſteemed 
among the farmers ſor that quality. It will grow on any 
land, and therefore produces crops where nothing eiſe 
will, It thrives beſt of all on four, clayey, and weep- 
ing grounds, and equally endures the ſevereſt droughts 
of ſummer, and froſts of winter, ſuffering no damage 
from either. It is the beſt of all winter foods for cattle, 
the ſhorter it is eaten the better, and it ſprings the ear- 
lieſt of any. There is no danger of overſtocking it, for 
if it be leſt to grow too much, the ſlalk becomes hard 
and ſticky. It is beſt ſor horſes and for ſheep, and very 
much prevents the rotting of the latter. The beſt way 
of ſowing it is with clover. The common quantity of 
ſeed is two buſhels to an acre, but three buſhels are much 
better ; though in ſome lands, where the clover is likely 
to ſucceed very well, they ſow eight pounds of clover- 
ſeed, and one or two buſhels of trye-ſced to an acre, and 
this makes a crop that will laſt ſeven or eight years. The 
ſpecies of gra uſually cultivated in this manner is called 
the red darnel. 

Some mow it as hay, and threſh it for the ſeed, which, 
about London, ſells from half a crown a buſhel to three 
ſhilling. Four or five quarters of this ſeed will be ſome- 
times produced from an acre of the graſs. If at any 
time a field of this graſs is found to grow thin, it is only 
neceſſary to ſtrew on a buſhel of the feed, and toll it 
with a wooden roller, and the plants ariſing from this 
addition will make the whole crop ſufficiently thick. 
Rye-gra/s has this great advantage, that it kills weeds 
without any other ſown plant; even thiltles cannot grow 
among it. When the rye-gra/s is cut for hay before it is 
perfectly ripe, the hay is the better, but the ſeed will not 
grow ſo well, When the ſced is newly threſhed, it mult 
not be laid too thick, ſor it is very apt to heat and fer- 
ment, and the whole will be ſpoiled. Mortimer's Hul- 
bandry, p. 40. 

The meadow-gre with large panicles and a narrow leaf, 
and that ſort with a broad leaf, which are ſpecics of the 
POA in the Linnzan ſyſtem, are the two belt ſpecies of 
graſs for paſtures; ſo that if the ſeeds of theſe were care- 
fully collected and ſown ſeparately, without any other 
mixture of graſs, there would not only be a greater quan- 
tity of ſeed on the ſame ſpace of land, but the graſs would 
be better, the hay ſweeter, and the verdure more laſting 
than any other ſort ; but there requires ſome attention to 
the ſaving the ſced pure without mixture. 

The taller meadow oat-graſs with a yellowiſh panicle and 
ſmall huſks, which is a ſpecies of the aveNa of Lin- 
nzus, and the tall meadow rye-gra/s, are alſo very good 
graſſes for paſtures, and have perennial roots. Theſe are 
a very leafy kind of gra, and their ſtalks do not become 
{tiff and harſh, like thoſe of ſome other ſpecies; but 
with proper care may be made very fine, and if daily 
rolled, the roots will mat and form a very cloſe ſward. 
The greateſt quaking gra/s, or cow-quakes, is mentioned 
for variety, not for uſe ; this has an annual root. The 
heads hang by long flender foot-ſtalks, which being mov- 
ed by every wind, they generally appear ſhaking, and 
gained it the title of quaking-gr aſs, Sec BRIZA. 

Tbe cock's foot-gro/s, capon's tail- graſs, and millet graſſes, 
are too coarſe to deſerve attention in England, 

The land upon which graſs is intended to be ſown, 
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ſhould be well ploughed and cleared from the x 
noxious weeds, efpecially if the graſs is to rem 
paſture. Therefore, in places where weeds abo 
will be a good method to plough up the ſurface ; 
and let it lie ſome time to dry; and then harrou 
into ſmall heaps and burn them. The oſhes ſo rod 
ed will be good manute for the land when forend ane 
it: but when couch, fern, or reſt-harrow is in a 
whoſe roots run far under ground, the land bold d 
ploughed two or three times, ſomewhat deep, in dr N 
ther, and the roots be carefully harrowed off afier cock 
ploughing, which is the moſt ſure way to deſtro _ 
Where the land is very low, and of a tif lanes — 
which holds water in winter, it will be of Aae . 
vice to make ſome undet- ground drains to carry off ra 
wet, which, if long detained on the ground, will rend 
the graſs ſour. "I 
Before the ſeed is ſown, the ſurface of the ground ſho 
ud 
be made fine and level, and the feed ſhould be harrowed 
in, and the ground rolled with a wooden roller, Wh. 
the graſs comes up, if there ſhould be any bare n 
they may be ſowed again, and the firſt kind = 
bring up the graſs, and make it very thick. Miller. 

GRASS, arrew-hiaded. See 'TRIGLOCHIN, 

GRASS, bent, See AGROSTIS. 

Gass, bd, See BiRD-graſs. 

GRASS, canary, in Botany. See PhHALAaxis, 

GRASS, capon'i-tail, See FESTUCA. 

GRASS, cwat's-tail, See PHLEUM, 

GRASS, clover. Sec TREFOIL, 

GRASS, cock 3=tail, dafiylis, a genus of the triandy'; dnia 
claſs; the calyx of which is compreſſed and bi rale. 

GRASS, cotton. See ERIOrHOROUN. 

GRASS, couch, See GRASS ſupra. 

GRASS, creſted. See DoG's-74:l, 

GRASs, digg. See Grass ſupra. 

GkAss, ſea-dog's, a name ſometimes given to the donbhe 
ſpiked ſecale, or rye. See RYE. 

GRASS, deg's- tail. See DoG's-tail, 

Gass, feſcue. See FESTUCA, 

GRASS, fox-tail, alopecurus, in Botany, a genus of the tri. 
andria digynia clals. Its characters are theſe : the calyx 
is a glume compoſed of two valves, and incloſing a ſingle 
flower; theſe valves are oval-pointed and hollow; the 
flower is compoſed only of one valve, which is hollow, 
and of the ſame length with the calyx, and has a long 
aun or beard inſerted on its back part near its baſis; the 
ſtamina are three capillary filaments ; the anthetæ are 
oblong ; the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh; the ſtyles 
are two in number, hairy, reflex, and exceed the length 
of the cup; the ſtigmata are ſimple ; and the flower in- 
cloſes the ſeed, which is ſingle aud roundiſh. 

Gn Ass, ge. Ste ASPERUGO, 

GRASS, Hair, aira, a genus of the triandria digynia claſs, 
The calyx is of two valves, incloſing a double flower, 
and the floſculi have no ſeparating rudiment. 

GRASS, hare stall, lagurus, a genus of the triandria digynia 
claſs. The calyx is compoſed of two valves, with a downy 
beard. 

GRASS, Inet, in Botany, a name given to ſeveral diſtinct ge- 
nera of plants. See KNoT-graſs. _ 

GRASS, love, or quuking, See GRrRass ſupra. 

GRASS, meaduw. See GRASS ſupra. 

GRASS, hard meadow. See Doc's-tail, 

GRASS, mullet, See MILLET. 

GRASS, cat, a name given to a ſpecies of the FESTUCA. 

GRAS3, panic. See Panic, _ 

GRASS, of Parnaſſus, Parnaſſia, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria tetragynia claſs. Its charaQters are theſe ; the 
flower has a ſpreading empalement, cut into five parts, 
and has five roundifh concave petals, which have five 
heart-ſhaped concave nectariums, and five ſtamina ter- 
minated by depreſſed ſummits, with a large oval germen 
having no ſtyle, but four obtuſe ſtigmas in their place ; 
the germen turns to an oval four-cornered capſule, with 
one cell, containing ſeveral oblong ſeeds, There are two 
ſpecies. 

GRASS, pepper. Sec PILULARIA, 

GRASS, pudding, a name ſometimes given to PENNY“ 
ROYAL. 

GRASS, gquaking. See GRass ſupra, and BRIZ A. 

GRASS, rattle, See LOU SE-wort- 

GRASS, ruſh, Sec Rusn. 

GRASS, rye. Sce GRASS and LOLIUM. 

GRASS, ſcorpion. See CATERPILLARS. 

GRASS, ſcurvy, Sce SCURY Y-g74/s. 

GRASS, haue. See HoRsE-ta!l. 

GRASS, fiſh. See ALOE and DoG's-bane. 

GRASS, ſword, See Corn-FLAG. 

GRASS, trefoil. See 'TREFO1L. 

GRASS, ver nal. See ANTHOXANTHUM» 

GRAss, velch, mee Chictng VETCH» 
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See Virrn's. graſs. 
See DRABA. 


Grags, viper's. 
Ge Ass, whitlow. 
GRASS, Worm. See SPIGELIA, 

GRAS, wrack. See ZosT ERA. 

Ge alſo for other kinds, under 1,UCERN and SAINTFOIN, 
Gy ass-flats and walks make a conſiderable article in Gar- 
deuing, our turf being, like our gravel, fuperior to that 
of any other country. | 
The common, way of making theſe is by laying on turfs 
from a common, and the plats thus made are greatly ſu- 


and art required in bringing the latter to good order, and 
in procuring the proper ſeed, that from common hay- 
loſts being of a mixture of good and bad kinds, and by 
no means fit for the purpole, as containing the ſeeds of 
weeds, as well as very improper graſſes. 
If the ſoil be dry, it is beſt to lay theſe quite even and 
leve! ; but if damp, they may be laid a little rounding, 
but not more than an inch in twenty feet, If the ſoil is 
rich, the ſurface of the ground under the turt mould be 
covered with ſand or poor earth, which will keep the 
raſs fine. The oftener theſe walks are mowed and 
rolled in ſummer, the thicker their bottoms will be, 
and in autamn they ſhould be kept ſhorter than any 
other tcaſon, for if the blade runs up high at that fea- 
ſon, the bottom will be bare in winter. All graſi-walks 
ought alſo to be frequently polled, as the gardeners call 
it: this operation is diſperſing the worm-caſts all over 
the walks with long aſh poles ; this, beſide deſtroying 
the worm-caſts, is ve:y beneficial to the graſs of the 
walk. When turf is deſiz-ned to remain for years with- 
out rene ing, a dreſſing of rotten dung, aſhes, or rotten 
tan, thould be laid upon it every other year; and theſe 
dreifizgs ſhould be laid on early in winter. 
In other to ſow graſs, the ground muſt be dug, then 
fnely and evenly raked over, all the clods and ſtones 
taken off, and an inch thickneſs of good mould lifted on 
it, This donc, the ſeed muſt be fown very thick, that 
the blade may come up clofe and ſhort 3 and the ground 
muſt be then raked over again, to bury the ſeed, other- 
wiſe, if it mould happen to be windy weather, a great 
part of it may be blown away. 
The beit ſeaion for ſowing gra/5 is the latter end of Au- 
guſt, and it is beſt to ſow it in a mild day, when there 
15 a likelihood of rain. When gra is ſown in gardens, 
for lawns or walks, the ſeed of the beſt pofiure-grafs 
ſhould be mingled with a good quantity of the white 
trefoil or Dutch clover, which will make a finer turf, 
and continue a better verdure than any other graſs. 
When it is come up to any height it muſt be mowed, 
and this repeated very frequently, for the oſtener it is 
mowed the ichicker it grows. It ſhould be rolled alſo 
frequently with a wooden. roller. In autumn, where. 
ever thete are naked patches, the ground ſhould be ſown 
with freſh ſeed. Miller. 
CR .55-hearth, in our Cuſicms, graſing, or turning up the 
earth with a plough. Hence the cuſtomary ſervice for 
the inferior tenants of the manor of Amerſden in Ox- 
fordſhire, to bring their ploughs to do one day's work for 
their lord, was called graſg- H th or grafſs-hurt. 
nass, a name given by ſome authors to native borax. 
CRASSEITE, in Betauy, the name given by the French 
to the ingαι,Zͤ a or butter- wort, called allo in Yorkſhire 
SANICLE, 
GRASSLIOPPER, a ſpecies of cnxtLYs. See Locus. 
GRATICULATION, a term ſome writers uſe for the di- 
viding a draught or deſigu into ſquares, in order to the 
reducing it thereby. 
CRAVINGS, in a Ship, are ſmall ledges of ſawed plank, 
framed one into another like a lattice or priſon grate, 
lying on the upper deck, between the main-maſt and 
tore-mait, ſerving for a defence in a cloſe light, and alſo 
for the coolneſs, light, and conveniency of the ſhip's 
company, 
GRAT!OLA, in Botany, See Hedge Hy 5$0P. 
GRATITUDE, in Ethics, a irtue diſpoling the mind to 
an mward ſenſe and outward acknowledgement of bene- 
Tits received, 
CRAVE, in Grammar, a ſpecies of accent oppoſite to 
acute, The grave accent is expteſſed thus, ('); and 
Ihews, that the voice is to be depreſſed, and the ſyllable 
over which it is placed, pronounced in a low, deep tone. 
GRaAvz, in Auſic, is applied to a ſound which is in a low 
or deep tone. 
The thicker the chord or ſtring, the more grave the tone 
vr note, and the ſmaller the acuter. 

otes are ſuppoſed to be the more grave, in proportion 
as the vibrations of the chord are leſs quick, Sce GRA- 
_vITY, in Mrufic, 
CRAVE, in the Italian Mufic, ſerves to denote the floweſt 

movement. See II ux. 
GRAVE is alſo an ingredient in the 


compoſition of divers 
Vol. II. Ne 158, | 


perior to thoſe made by ſowing, there being great nicety 
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terms in hiſtory and policy. Thus we ſay LAN p- grave. 
BuRG-grave, MARG=zrave, PALs-grave, &c. 

The word, in this ſenſe, is formed of the German graf} 
ſignifying comes, count 1 called in the barbarous Latin 
grams and graphie. 

GRAVE is alſo uſed for a tomb, wherein a perſon defunct 
13 interred, 

GRAVEDO, a heavineſs or liſtleſſneſs which acompanies 
a leſſened tranſpiration or taking cold, as it is commonly 
called. Hence, alſo, the caſe being frequently accom- 
panied with a running of the noſe and eyes, graveg? 2nd 
CORY7ZA are ſometimes uſcd promiſcuouſly,. dee Ca- 
TARRH. 

The ſigns of a graveds are a Cizzinefſs and hesvineſs of 
the head, attended with tenſive and preſſing pains, which 
ſometimes become violently pungent, and, as it were, 
burning, a remarkable turgeſcence of the veſiels, thirſt, 
and a dryneſs of the mouth, and unſound fleep ; and - 
nally, the brealt is drawn into conſent, and is aiflicted 
with a tenſive and oppreflive pain. 

The graveds is a ipecies, or rather ſymptom, of the 
HEAD-ACH, and contequently is removed by the fame 
means. 

GRAVEL, in Natural Hift:ry, coarſer ſand, found at 
the bottom and the ſides of rivers. 

The word is formed of the French gravier, which Du- 
Cange derives from the barbarous Latin graveria, fignt- 
ſring the ſame. 

Monſ. Perrault and Dr. Woodward lay down the differ- 
ence between ſand and gravel. he firſt is ſmall, and 
conſiſts of finer evener grains; the latter is bigger, and 
conliits of litile pebbles and flints of various kinds, and 
mixed with the ſand and the finer fragments of other 
ſl ones. 

Gravel is chiefly uſed in laying yards, courts, and walks 
in gardens. 

The gravel of England as much excels that of France, 
Holland, Flanders, &c. as the graſs does. This and 
graſs are the natural ornaments of a country-feat.. We 
have ſeveral ſorts of gravel in the different parts of Eng- 
land, but that which is common on Black-heath is the 
moſt valuable ſort for garden-walks, as it conſiſts of 
round, even; and beautiful pebbles, and when mix«d 
with a ſtiff loam, binds well, and keeps in order the 
longeſt of all kinds of gravel. | 

Graver-bind, in Batany. Sce CoxvoLvULUs. 

Gaaver-walks, Theſe are defervedly eſteemed a greated- 
vantage, which our gardens have over thote of ail other 
nations. "The method of laying ſuch walks is this: 
'The bottom ſhould be laid with lime rubbiſh, or large 
flint ſtones, or any other hard matter, ſor eight or ren 
inches thick,to keep weeds from growing through,andover 
this the gravel is to be laid about fix or eight inches thick: 
this ſhould be laid rounding up in the middle, by which 
means the larger ſtones will run off to the tides, and may 
be raked away, for the grave! ſhould never be ſcreened 
before it is uſed. The moſt proper time for laying gra- 
vel is the month of March, and they ſhould alſo be turned 
at this time, and not laid up in ridges in December, 
which is a frequent but injurious practice. It is a com- 
mon miſtake to lay theſe walks too round, which not 
only makes them the more uneaſy to walk on, but takes 
off from their apparent breadth. One inch in five feet is 
a ſuſhicient proportion for the riſe in the middle; fo that 
a walk of twenty feet wide ſhould be four inches higher 
in the middle than at the edges, and ſo in proportion. 
As ſoon as the gravel is Ivid it ſhould be raked, and the 
large ſtones thrown back again; then the whole ſhould 
be rolled both lengthwiſe and croflwiſe, and the perſon 
who draws the roller ſhould wear ſhoes with flat heels, 
that he may make no holes, becauſe holes made in a 
new walk are not caſily remedied. The walks ſhould 
always be rolled three or ſour times in very hard ſhowers, 
aſter which they will bind more firmly than they could 
ever he made otherwiſe to do. | 
In making gravel-walks, regard ſhould be paid to the 
level of the ground, ſo that they may be laid with eaſy 
deſcents to the lower parts, in order to drain off the 
moiſture ; and where there are no declivities, it will be 
proper to have ſink-ſtones laid, at convenient diſtances, 
by the ſide of the walks; in dry ground, the water may 
be conveyed from hence into ſeſs-pools, and thus foak 
away; but in wet land, there ſhould be under-ground 
drains, for conveying the water to the neareſt pond or 
ditch. 

Gravel, with ſome loam among it, binds much more 
firmly than the rawer kinds, and when gravel is naturally 
very harſh and ſharp, it is very proper to add a mixture 
of loam to it. The beſt grave! for walks is ſuch as 
abounds with ſmooth round pebbles, which being mixed 
with a little loam, binds ſo firmly, as never to be injtred 

after, either by wet 7 dry weather» Theſe 18 

| | | liable 
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liable to be turned up by the feet in willing, as the more 


irregular-ſhaped pebbles, and remain muc 
in their places after rolling. Miller. 
Note, the fide next the beds ſhould be laid a foot and a 
balf thick, or two feet with turf, from whence the 
heat of the ſun cannot be reflected as it is from gravel, 
to the prejudice of the neighbouring flowers, 
RAVEL, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the bladder and kid- 
neys, occaſioned by a ſandy or gritty matter gathered 
therein, which coheting into a ſtony maſs, prevents the 
due ſecretion and excretion of the urine. 
The gravel is generally conſidered as the ſame diſcaſe 
with the calculus or ſtone. 
The cauſes and ſymptoms of the gravel and ſtone are 
much the ſame, and they require a fimilar treatment, 
both with regard to regimen and medicine. See STONE. 

GRAVELLING, among Farriers, a diſorder incident to 
travelling horles, occalioned by little gravel-ſtones get- 
ting in between the hoot and the ſhoe, which, ſettling 
to the quick, fret and feſter the part, 

It is cured by pulling off the ſhoe, drawing the place to 
the quick, picking out all the gravel, and ſtopping up 
the foot with horle-greaſe and turpentine poured in hot. 

GRAVELLY foil. See SOIL. 

GRAVER, a ſteel inſtrument, ſerving to engrave on metals. 
The graver conſiſts of four ſides or faces, and the point 
uſually terminates in a lozenge : in ſome it is round, and 
in others ſquare. The round point is beſt for ſcoring 
lines, the ſquare for cutting broad and deep, aud the 
lozenge for more delicate and fine ſtrokes and ſcratches. 
Le Boſſe recommends thoſe of a form betwixt the ſquare 
and lozenge. See ENGRAVING, 

The gravers ſhould be made of the beſt ſteel, which 
mult be drawn out into ſmall rods with a charcoal fire. 
Theſe rods, after having been cut into the proper lengths 
for gravers, ſhould be ſoftened, by heating them in a 
charcoal fire, and ſuffering them to cool very flowly : 
let them next be filed into the deſited form, and brought 
back to a hard temper by heating them red-hot, and in 
this ſtate dipping their ends into ſoft ſoap. This ſhould 
be done in a perpendicular direction; for, if they be 
turned in the lealt degree obliquely, the graver will warp 
and be crooked. If the temper of the graver he too 
hard after this treatment, and prevent the whetting it 
properly to an edge, it may be ſoftened, by laying its 
end on a large burning piece of charcoal till it begins to 
grow yellow, and then thruſting it into a Jump of tallow, 
or dipping it in water; but if water be uſed, the graver 
mult not be too hot. It may be known whether the 
graver be tempered to a proper hardneſs by touching 
the edge of it with a file, which, if any effect attends 
it, proves the temper to be too ſoft. The belt proof of 
too great hardnels is the breaking of the point in engrav- 
ing ; after which, it a new edge be made by whetting 
the graver, it will be frequently found very good with- 
out any other alteration, Handmaid to the Arts, vol, ii. 
p. 56. ; 

'Che other end is fitted into a wooden handle. 

Beſides engravers, the ſeal-cutters, lock-ſmiths, gun- 
ſmiths, gold-ſmiths, armourers, ſpurriers, &c. likewiſe 

make ule of gravers. 

GRAVING, the act or art of cutting lines, figures and 
other deligns, on metals; more properly called EN- 
GRAVING. | 

Gravins, in the Sca-Language, is the bringing a ſhip a- 
ground, and then burning off with furze, reed, or broom, 
all the ilth and foulneſs that ſticks to her bottom without- 
board, in order to pay her anew. Sce BROOMING and 
CAREENING. 

GRAVITAS, Bapvurns,-in the Ancient Muſic, was uſed to 
ſignify a ſound produced by the remiſſion or falling of 
the voice. Gravitas diflers from remillion, as the eſlect 
from the cauſe. 

GraviTtAs is alſo uſed to denote the ſtate of a woman go- 
ing with child. See PREGNANCY, 

GRAVITATION, the exerciſe of gravity, or the preſſure 
a body exerts on another body underneath ut by the power 
of gravity. 

It is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from gravity. Thus mon- 
fieur Maupertuis takes gravity for that force whereby a 
body would fall to the earth ſuppoſed at reſt; and gra- 
wvitalion for the ſame, but diminiſhed by the centrifugal 
force. See Fig. of the Earth determ, p. 206. of Mr. 
Murdoch's tranflation. 

It is only graviation, or gravity thus blended with the 
e:ntrifugal force, that we can meaſure by our experi- 
ments. However, methods have been found to diſtin- 
guiſh what remains of primitive gravity, and what has 
been deſtroyed by the CENTRIFUGAL force, 

It is one of the laws of nature, diſcovered by fir Iſaac 
Newton, and now received by moſt philoſophers, that 
every particle of matter in nature gravitates towards every 


3 


more firmly 


—— 
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other particle; which law is the hin 
NE w TONIAN philoſophy turns. ente whole 
What we call gravization, with reſpect to the cane. 
body, is properly called attractien with ref 1 
body gravitated to. pect to the 
The planets, both primary and ſecondary, as 2 
comets, do all gravitate towards the ſun. q Fp ſo the 
each other; and the ſun towards them; and th: es 
portion to the quantity of matter in each. 2 PW 
Ihe Peripatetics, &c. hold, that bodies on! : 
when out of their natural places, and this. 87avitate 
ceaſes when they are reſtored to the ſame 9 
of nature being then fulfilled. The fina] per 
faculty, they hold, is only to bring elementar 1 * 
to their proper place, where they may reſt. I 1 
moderns ſhew, that bodies exerciſe gravity eve b = 
reſt, and in their proper places. Eats 
T his is particularly thewn of fluids; and + is one of 
laws of hydroſtatics, demonſtrated by Mr. Bo * he 
others, that fluids gravitate in proprio Leco the; wo 
parts prefling on the lower, &c. „eee 
For the laws of gravitation of bodies in luis f. ecifical 
light, or heavier than themſelves, ſce Spectfic d. we: 
FLv1D, &c. ee 

GRAVITATION, centre e. See CENTRE. 

GRAVITATION, Ane f. See LINE. 

GRAVITATION, plane of. See PLANE. 

GRAVITY, in Phr/ics, the natural tendency or incl;.... 
of bodies towards the centre. rams 
In this ſenſe gravity coincides with cenTR ip. 1 A 


rank force. 
Gravity 1s detined by others, more generally, to be the 
natural tendency of one body towards another: and the 


others more generally ſtill, the mutual tendency of ech 
body, and each particle of a body, towards aj ry 
in which ſenſe the word coincides with what w Tn 
uſually call ATTRACTION. FT EY 
The terms gravity, centripetal force, weight, and at- 
traction, do, in effect, all denote the ſame thing, on] 
in different views and relations; which different reſat 1 
however, authors are apt to conſound re 
„and, accordingly 
the four are frequently uſed promicuouſly. he 
In propriety when we conſider a body as tending to- 
wards the earth, the force wherewith it tends we call 
gravity, force of gravity, or gravitating force ; the fame 
force, when we conſider it was immediately tending to the 
centre of the earth, we call centripetal force; the fame 
when we conſider the earth, or body to which it tends, 
we call attraction or attractive force; and when we ey 
der it, in reſpect of an obltacle or a body in the way ol 
its tendency, upon which it acts, we call it eb. 
Philoſophers conceive very differently of grovihy; its 1a. 
ture, uſe, phenomena, cauſes, effects, and extent, have 
aflorded various ſpeculations in all ages. 
Some conſider it as an inactive property or innate vis in 
bodies, whereby they endeavour to join their centre, 
Others hold gravity in this ſenſe to be an occult quality 
and, as ſuch, to be exploded out of all ſound philoſophy. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, though he frequently calls it a vis, 
power, or property in bodies, yet explains himſeli, that 
all he intends by the word is the effect or the phenome- 
non. He does not conſider the principle, the cauſe 
whereb bodies tend downwards, but the tendeney it- 
ſelf, which is no occult quality, but a ſenlible pheno- 
menon, be its cauſes what they will, whether a property 
eſſential to body, as ſome make it, or ſuperadded to ity 
as others; or even an impulſe of ſome body from witt- 
out, as others. 
It is a law of nature long obſerved, that a!l bodies near 
the earth have a gravity, or a tendency towards the cen- 
tre of the earth; which law the moderns, and particu- 
larly the immortal fr Iſaac Newton, have found, from 
certain obſervation, to be much more entenhve, and to 
hold univerſally with reſpect to all known bodies in na- 
ture. 
It is now, therefore, acknowledged a principle or law of 
nature, that all bodies, and all the particles of all bodies, 
gravitate towards each other mutually; from which lingle 
principle fir Iſaac Newton has happily deduced all the 
great phenomena of nature, Sce NEw TONLAN he- 
fophy. 
Hence gravity may be diſlinguiſhed into particular and 
general. 

GRrAvITY, particular, is that whereby heavy bodies deſcend 
towards the centre of the EARTH. 

Phenomena or properties of particular GRAVITY. I. All 
circumterreſtrial bodies do hereby tend towards a point, 
which is cither accurately or very nearly the centre 0 
magnitude of the terraqueous globe: nor as if there was 
really any virtue or charm in the point called the centre, 
by which it attracted bodies; but becauſe this is the fe. 
ſult of the gravitation of bodies towards all the parts 0 
which the earth conſiſts. 


2. This 
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2. This point or centre is fixed within the earth, or, at 
jeaſt, had been ſo ever ſince we have had any authentic 
hiſtory : for a conſequence of its ſhiſting, though ever 
{o little, would be the overflowing of the low lands, on 
that ſide of the globe towards which it approached, Dr 
Halley ſuggeſts, it would well account for the univerſal 
deluge, to have the centre of gravitation removed for a 
time towards the middle of the then inhabited world; 
for the change of place but the 2000th part of the ra- 
dius of our earth, would be ſufficient to lay the tops of 
the higheſt hills under water, Sce DELUGE. 

2. In all places which are cquidiſtant from the centre of 
the earth, the force of gravity is nearly equal. Indeed, 
all places of the earth's ſurtace are not at equal diſtances 
from the centre, becauſe the equatorial parts are ſome- 
thing higher than the polar parts; the difference between 
the earth's diameter and axis being about thirty-four 
Engliſh miles, which hath been proved by the neceſlity 
of making the pendulum ſhorter in thoſe-places, before 
it will ſwing ſeconds, See Figure of the EARTH. 

4. Gravity equally effects all bodies, without regard ei- 
ther to their bulk, figure, or matter : ſo that, abſtraQ- 
ing from the reſiſtance of the medium, the moſt compact 
and looſe, the greateſt and ſmalleſt bodies would deſcend 
equal ſpaces in equal times, as appears from the quick 
deſcent of very light bodies in an exhauſted receiver, 
Hence, a very great difference may be obſerved between 
erowity and magnetiſm ; the latter affecting only iron, 
and that towards its poles z the former all bodies alike, 
and that in every part. 

Hencc it follows, that gravity, in all bodies, is propor- 
tionable to their quantity ot matter; ſo that all bodies 
conſiſt of matter equally heavy. 

Hence alſo may be concluded, that there is no ſuch thing 
as poſſible levity : thoſe things which appear light being 
only comparatively ſo. 

If ſeveral things aſcend and ſwim in fluids, it is only 
becauſe they are not, bulk for bulk, ſo heavy as thoſe 
fluids; nor is there any reaſon why cork, for inſtance, 
ſhould be ſaid to be light, becauſe it ſwims in water, any 
more than iron, becauſe it will fwim on mercury. 

5. This power increaſes as we deſcend to, and decreaſes 
as we aſcend from the furface of the earth, and that in 
the proportion of the ſquares of the diſtances ſrom the 
centie reciprocally ; ſo as, for inſtance, at a double di- 
{tance, to have but a quarter of the force, &c. Thus, 
a body, which, on the earth's ſurface, or at the diſtance 
of one ſemi-diameter from the centre, weighs 36g, 
will, at the diſtance of two, three, four, &c. ſemi-dia- 
meters, weigh 960, 409, 225, &c. pounds reſpectively. 
Put this power decreaſes below thy» turface of the earth 
in the ſimple proportion of the diſtances from. the cen- 
tre, 

This propoſition may be expreſſed more generally thus: 
the weights of the ſame bodies, at different diſtances 
from the centre of the earth, above the ſurface, are re- 
ciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtances; and below the 
ſurface, directly as the diſtances fiom the centre: and 
therefore at the ſurface, their gravity is the greateſt, 

6. As all bodics gravitate towards the earth, ſo does the 
earth equally gravitate towards all bodies, i. e. the action 
of 27aity is mutual on each fide, and equal. See RE- 
ACTION. 

lence alſo the attractive powers of bodies, at equal di- 
itances from the centre, are as the quantities of matter 
in the bodies. 
Hence alſo it appears, that the attractive ſorce of the 
entice bodies coniilts of the attractive forces of the paris; 
for, by the adding or taking away any part of the mat- 
ter of a body, its gravity is increaſed or diminiſhed in 
the proportion of the quantity of ſuch particle to the 
entire mals, 
Ga AvVITY, general or wniverſal, The exiſtence of the ſame 
principle of gravity in the ſuperior regions of the heavens, 
as well as on earth, is eaſily proved. 

That all mation is naturally rectilinear is allowed by all: 
thole bodies, thetefore, which move in curves, mult be 
r-tained therein by ſome power continually acting on 
them. 
I' :uce, the planets being found to revolve in curvilinear 
orbits, we inter that there is ſome power, by whoſe 
coultant influence they ate prevented from flying off in 
taiigents, 
Again, it is proved by mathematicians, that all bodies 
moving in any curve line deſcribed in a plane, and which, 
by radii drawn to any certain point, deſcribe areas about 
the Point proportionable to the times, are impelled, or 
acted on, by ſome power tending towards that point: 
now it is ſhewn by the aſtronomets, that the primary 
planets round the fun, and the ſecondary planets round 
the primary ones, do deicribe areas proportionable to the 


| 


times. Conſequently the power whereby they are re- | 


tained in their orbite, is directed towards the bodies 
placed in the centres thereof. 

Laſtly, it is demonſtrated, that if ſeveral bodies revolve 
with an equable motion in ſeveral concentrical circles, 
and the ſquares of their periodical times be as the cubes 
of the diſtances from the common centre, the centri- 
petal forces of the revolving bodies will be reciprocally 
as the ſquares of the, diſtances. Or, if bodies revolve 
in orbits approaching to circles, and the apſides of thoſe 
orbits be at reſt,. the centripetal forces of the revolving 
bodies will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the di- 
ſtances. 13 
Now, the aſtronomers all agtee, that both theſe caſes 
obtain in all the LANE TS: whence it follows, that the 
centripetal powers of all the planets are reciprocally as 
the ſquares of the diſtances from the centres of the 
orbits. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that the planets are te- 
tained in their orbits by ſome power which is continual- 
ly acting on them: that this power is directed toward 
the centre of their orbits : that the intention or eſſicacy 
of this power increaſes upon an approach towards the 
centre, and diminiſhes at its receſs from the ſame ; and 
that it increaſes in the ſame proportion as the diſtance 
diminiſhes; and diminiſhes in the ſame as the diſtance 
increates. Now by comparing this centripetal force of 
the planets with the force of gravity on earth, they will 
be found perfectly alike. | 
This we ſhall illuſtrate in the caſe of the moon, the 
neareſt to us of all the planets, The rectilinear ſpaces 
defcribed in any given time by a falling body, urged by 
any powers, reckoning from the beginning of its de- 
ſcent, are proportionable to thoſe powers Conſequent- 
ly the centripetal force of the moon revolving in its or- 
bit, will be to the force of gravity on the ſurface of the 
earth, as the ipace which the moon would deſcribe in 
falling, any little time, by her centripetal force towards 
the earth, if ſhe had no circular motion at all, to the 
ſpace a body near the earth would deſcribe in falling, by 
its gravity towards the fame. 

Now, by a natural calculus of thoſe two ſpaces, it ap- 
pears, that the firſt of them is to the ſecond, 1. e. the 
centripetal force of the moon revolving in her orbit, is 
to the force of gravity on the ſurface of the earth as 
the ſquare of the earth's ſemidiameter to the ſquare of 
the ſemidiameter of her orbit: which is the ſame ratio 
as that of the moon's centripetal force in her orbit, to 
the ſame force near the ſurface of the earth. 

The moon's centripetal force, therefore, is equal to the 
force of gravity, Iheſe forces, conſequently, are not 
different, but they are one and the tame: for, were 
they different, bodies acted on by the two powers con- 
jointly, would fall towards the earth, with a velocity 
double to that ariſing from the ſole power of graw:ty. 

It is evident, therefore, that the moon's centripetal force, 
whereby ſhe is retained in her orbit, and prevented from 
running off in tangents, is the very power of gravity of 
the earth, extended thither. 

This reaſoning may be farther illuſtrated and confirmed 
in the following manner: let RAE, Tab. III. Agronomy, 


fo. 58, repreſent the earth, T its centre, VL the orbit 


ot the moon, and LC a part of it deſcribed by the 


. 8 I 
moon in a minute, which is equal to 73 of the whole 


3 
periphery, or 33 ſeconds of a degree; becauſe the moon 
completes her whoſe courſe in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 
minutes, or in 39343 minutes. Moreover, the circum- 
ference of the earth, according to M. Picart's menſura- 
tion, is 123249600 Paris feet, and therefore its ſemidia- 
meter 3'A=19615800 feet ; and TL, the ſemidiameter 
of the moon's orbit, will be 117694800 feet, or = 60 
times T A: and the verſed fine LD of the arc LC 
=33”, computed by means of tables, or BC, will be 
15 74 feet, nearly; or, LD may be found without tables 
thus : the whole circumference of the moon's orbit, or 
60 Xx 123249609, is equal to 7394976009, which, di- 
vided by 39343, will give the arc LC = 187961 feet; 
but by a well-known theorem in geometry, ſuppoſing the 
arc LC, which is a very ſmall part of the moon's orbit, 


to be decline, L. Ci LDxX2LT io LDS Lor 


21 TT 
the ſquare of 187961, which is 3532 21, divided 
” 235 3896000, will give 5 3 | | 

ote, a diſtance of the moon ſcmewhat greater than 60 
times the diameter of the earth would afford a more 
exact reſult; and the force whereby the moon is reſtrain- 
ed in its orbit ſhould alſo be increaſed in the proportion 
of 1775 to 17832, in order to have the exact centripe- 
tal force of the moon, ſuch as it would be undiminiſhed 
by the action of the ſun, and with this correction the 
above number 15.013, &. will become 15,097, &c. or 
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5 5 very nearly. See Newton's Princip. lib. i. Prop. 
45. cor. 2. and lib. iii. prop. 3. In either way of cal- 
culation it appears that the force, whereby the moon is 
drawn off from the tangent LB, or retained in its orbit, 
impels it towards the centre of the earth about 15,3 Paris 
ſcet in one minute: but this force, being known from 
the elliptic figure of her orbit to be reciprocally propor- 
tional to the ſquate of the diſtance, would impel the 
moon, ſuppoſed to be at the ſurface of the earth, through 
a ſpace equal to 69 x 6o x 15, feet in one minute. But 
bodics, impelled by the force of gravity, fall near the 
ſurface of the earth through the ſpace of 1572+ Paris feet 
in one ſecond, and the ſpaces being as the ſquares of the 


times, through CO * ON 15H: in a minute. Wherefore 


as the ſorce, by which the moon is retained in its orbit, 
and the force of gravity produce the ſame effects in the 
ſame circumſtances, and tend towards the fame point, 
Mey are the ſame forces. 

The moon, therefore, gravitates towards the earth; and 
the earth reciprocally towards the moon: which is far- 
ther confirmed by the phenomena of the T1DEs, 

The like reaſoning might be applied to the other planets. 
For, as the revolutions of the primary planets round 


the ſun, and thoſe of the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn 
round their primaries are phenomena of the fame kind 
as the revolution of the moon round the earth zus the 
centripetal powers of the primary are directed towards 
the centre of the ſun, and thoſe of the ſatellites towards 
the centres of their primaries ; and, laſtly, as all thefe 


powers are reciprocaily as the ſquares of the diſtances 


from the centres; it may ſafely be concluded, that the 
20wer and cauſe are the fame in all. 

Therefore, as the moon gravitates towards the earth, 
and the earth towards the moon; fo do all the ſecondaries 
to their primary ones; the primories to their ſecondary 
ones; ſo, a!ſo, do the primary ones to the ſun, and the 
jun to the primary ones. Newton's Princip lib. iii. prop. 
4. 5, 6. Greg. Aſt. lib. i. ſect. 7. prop. 46 and 47. 


Guru, phensmena, or properties of, univerſal. 1. All 


the ſeveral particles of all bodies in nature grev:/ate to 
all the particles of all other bodies. 
Lo what bas been urged in proof hereof, from the analo- 


oy between the motions of the feveral bodies in our ſyſ- 
tem, it may be added, that Saturn is actually obſerved 


by aſttonomers to change its courſe when neareſt to Jupi- 
; a 


ter; and Jupiter, alſo, is ſound to diſturb the motion of 


the ſateliites of Saturn. So that the gravitation of thoſe 


bodies is matter of actual obſervation. 


2. The quantity of this gravity, at equal diſtances, is al- 


wavs proportional to the quantity of matter in the gra- 


vitating bodies. For the powers of gravity are as the 


quantities of motion they generate; which quantities 


GRAVITY, cauſe of, We bave various theories advanced 


in unequal bodies, equally ſwift, are to each other as the 
quantities of matter. Conſequently, ſince unequal bo- 
dies, which ate equally ſwift, are to each other as the 
quantities of matter; therefore, ſince unequal bodies at 
the ſime diſtance from the attracting body are found to 
move equally ſwift, by gravity, it is evident, the forces 
of gravity are proportional to the quantities of matter. 
2. The proportion of the increaſe, or decreaſe, of gra- 
vity in the approach, or removal of bodies from each 
ether, is this; that the force is reciproeally in a dupli- 
Cate ratio, i e. it is as the ſquares of the diſtance. 
Thus, ſuppoſe a body of an hundred pounds, at the 
diſtance ot ten diameters from the earth; the fame bo— 
dy, if its diſtance were but halt fo great, would have 
quadruple the weight: It its diſtance were but one-third 
of the former, its weight would be nine times as great, 
&c. Hence we deduce the following corollaries. 1. 
That at equal diſtances from the centres of homogencal 
bodies, the gravity is directly as the quantity of matter, 
and inverſely as the ſquare of the diameter. 2. That on 
the ſurfaces of equal, ſpherical, and homogeneous bo- 
dies, the gravities are as the denſities. 3. That on the 
luriaces of ſpherical, homogeneous, <qually denſe, but 
unequal bodies, the orawitirs are inverſely as the ſquarcs 
of the diameters. 4. {hat if both the denſities and 
d1ameters diiter, the gravities on the ſurfaces will be in 
a ratio compounded ot the denfitics and the diameters, 
Laſtly, that a body placed any where, within a hollow 
iphere, which is komogeneous, and every where of the 
lame thickneſs, will have gravity Whereſouver it be plac- 
ed, the oppolite gravitzes always precifely deltroying each 
other, For the particular laws of the delcent of bodies, 
by the force of gravity, fee DESCENT of Bedies, and 
CENTRIPETAL Terce. 


by the philoſophers of various ages to account for this 
grand principle of gravitation. "The ancients, who were 
oaly acquainted with particular gravity, or the tendency 
vf tublunar bodies towards the earth, aimed no farther 
tan at a ſyſtem which might anſwer the more obvious 


phenomena of the ſame; but the modetne, a; the 
principle is higher, and more extenſive, ſo ſhoulg hots 
theory be. wt 
However, we find Tome hints concerning the gravitation 
of celeſtial bodies in the account tranſmitted to us of the 
doctrines of Thales and this ſucceſſors ; but Pythagor 
ſeems to have been better acquainted with it, and 14 ag 
poſed to have had a view to it, in what he taught — 
cerning the HARMONY of the ſpheres, g 
Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, content themſelves to 
refer gravity of weight to a native inclination in heavy 
bodies to be in their proper place or ſphere, the centre 
of the earth. 
Copernicus aſcribes it to an innate principle in all parts 
of matter, whereby, when ſeparated from their wholes 
they endeavour to return to them again the neareſt 
way. 
In anſwer to Ariſtotle and his followers, who conſidered 
the centre of the earth as the centre of the univerſe, he 
obſerved, that it was reaſonable to think there was no. 
thing peculiar to the earth in this principle of grevit; : 
that the parts of the ſun, moon, and ſtars tended like- 
wiſe to each other, and that their ſpherical figure was 
preſerved in their various motions by this power. Co- 
pern. Rexol. lib. i. cap. 9. 
But ecither of theſe ſyſtems aſſigns any physical cafe 
of this great eſfoct: they only amount to this, that bo- 
dies deſcend, becauſe they ate inclined to defcend. 
Kepler, in his preface to the commentarizs concerning 
the planet Mars, ſpeaks of gravity as of a power that 
was mutual betwixt bodies, and tells us, that the earth 
and moon tend towards each other, and would meet in 
a point ſo many times nearer to the earth than to the 
moon, as the earth is greater than the moon, if their 
motions did not hinder it. He adds, that the rrpts 
ariſe from the gravity of the waters towards the moon. 
To him we alto owe the important diſcovery of the 
analogy between the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from 
the fun, and the periods in which they complete their 
tevolutions: viz. that the ſquares of their periodic times 
are always in the ſame proportion as the cubes of theic 
mean diſtances from the ſun, Nevertheleſs, Kepler, 
Gaſlendus, Gilbert, and others, aſcribe gravity to a cer- 
tain magnetic attraction of the earth. Theſe authors 
conccive the earth to be one great magnet continually 
emitting efluvia, which lay hold on all bodies, and draw 
them toward the earth. But this, we have obſerved, is 
inconſiſtent with the ſeveral phenomena. 
Deſcartes, and his followers, Rohault, &c. attribute 
gravity to an external impulſe, or truſion of ſome ſubtle 
matter. By the rotation of the earth, ſay they, ail the 
parts and appendages thereof neceſſarily endeavour to 
recede from the centre of rotation: but they cannot, 
all, actually recede, as there is no vacuum or ſpace to 
receive them. 
If now we ſuppoſe the earth ABCD, Tab. Mechan. fg. 8. 
and L a terreſtrial body placed in the pyramidical ſpace, 
AE B; it follows that the matter in this pyramid will 
have ſo much leſs endeavour to recede [rom the centre, 
as the body L has 2 lefs entcavour than the ud matter 
whoſe place it poſſeſſes. Hence it will follow, that the 
matter of adjacent pyramids receding with mote force: 
that in the pyramid A E B, and particularly the body Ly 
will be thereby driven toward the centre for the fame 
reaſons as cork, through a heavy body, a ſcendls in water. 
This hypotheſis, though ingenious enough, yet, as it 
is founded on the ſuppoſition of a plenum, is over- 
thrown by what has been ſince proved of the exiſtence 
of a vacuum. Sce CarRTESiAN Philo/orby. : 
Dr. Hook inclines to an opinion much like that of Del- 
cartes: gravity he thinks deducible from the action of 
a molt ſubtle medium, which eaſily pervades and pene- 
trates the moſt ſolid bodies; and which, by fame mo— 
tion it has, detrudes all earthly bodies {rom it, towards 
the centte of the earth. : 
Vollius, and many others, give partly into the Carteſan 
notion, and ſuppoſe grav:ty to ariſe from the diurnal re- 
tation of the earth round its axis. 
Dr. Halley, deſpairing of any fatisQory theory, chooſes 
to have immediate recourſe to the agency of the Al- 
mighty. So Dr. Clarke, from a view ol ſeveral pro- 
perties of gravity, concludes, that it is no e 
effe&t of any motion, or ſubtil matter, but an origin? 
and general law impreſſed by the Almighty on all ovate 
ter, and preſerved therein by ſome efficient power pou 
trating the very ſolid and intimate ſubſtance thereof 3 as 
being found always proportionable, not to the ſurtaces 
of bodies or corpuſcles, but to their ſolid quantity «7 
contents. It ſhould, therefore, be no more mans , 
why bodies gravitate, than how they came to be p 
put in motion. Annot. in Rohault. Phy. part 1. cape ©" 
lect. 16. Dr. 
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Dr. s'Graveſande, in his Introduct. ad Philoſoph. New- 
ton, contends, that the cauſe of gravity is utterly un- 
known; and that we are to look on it no otherwiſe than 
as a law of nature, originally and immediately impreſſed 
by the Creator, without any dependence on any ſecond 
law or cauſe at all Of this he thinks the three follow- 
ing conſiderations ſufficient proof. 3 
1 That gravity requires the preſence of the gravitating 
or atttecting bo iy: ſo the ſatellites of Jupiter, e. gr. 
cavitate towards Jupiter, wherever he be. 
2. That the diſtance being ſuppoſed the ſame, the velo- 
city wherewith bodies are moved, by the force of gra- 
vity, depends on the quantity of matter in the attracting 
body: and the velocity is not changed, let the maſs of 
the N body be where 1t will. 
3 


hat if gravity do depend on any known law of mo- 


tion, it muſt be ſome impulſe from an extraneous body 
whence, as gravity is continual, a continual ſtroke muſt 
alſo be required. 8285 
Now, if there be any ſuch matter continually ſtriking 
on bodies, it mult be fluid, and ſubtle enough to pene- 
trate the ſubſtance of all bodies: but how thall a body 
ſabtle enough to penetrate the ſubſtance of the hardeſt 
bodies, and fo rare as not ſenſibly to hinder the motion 
of bodies, be able to impel vaſt bodies towards each 
other with ſuch force? how does this force increaſe in the 
ratio of the maſs of the body, towards which the other 
boly is moved? whence is it that all bodies, ſuppoſing 
the ſame diſtance, and the ſame body gravitated to, 
move with the ſame velocity? can a fluid, which only 
acts on the ſurface either of the bodies themlelves, or 
their internal particles, communicate ſuch a quantity of 
motion to bodies, which in all bodies ſhall exaCtiy fol- 
low the proportion of the quantity of matter in them ? 
Mr, Cotes goes yet farther; giving a view of fr Iſaac 
Newton's philoſophy, he afferts that gravity is to be 
ranked among the primary qualities of all bodies; and 
deemed as eflential to matter as extenſion, mobility, or 
impenetrability. Præfat. ad Newton. Princip. 
But this author may ſeem to have overſhot the mark. 
His great maſter, fir Iſaac Newton himſelf, diſclaims 
the notion; and to ſhew that he does not take gr avrty to 
be eſſential to bodies, he gives us his opinion about the 
cauſe; chooſing to propoſe it by way of query, as not 
being yet ſuffi iently ſatisfied about its experiments. 
This query we ſhall ſubjoin at large. After having 
ſhewn, that there is a medium in nature vaſtly more 
ſubtle than air, by whoſe vibrations light communicates 
heat to bodies, and is itſelf put into alternate fits of eaſy 
reflection, and eaſy tranſmiſſion, and ſound propagated ; 
and by the different denſities whereof the refraction and 
reflection of light are performed; 
He proceeds to inquire : 
« Is not this medium much rarer within the denſe bo- 
* dies of the ſun, ſtars, planets, and comets, than in 
„the empty celeſtial ſpaces between them? and in 
« palling from them to greater diſtances, doth it not 
„ grow denſer and denſer perpetually, and thereby cauſe 
* the gravity of thoſe great bodies towards one another, 
* and of their parts towards the bodies; every body en- 
„ deavouring to recede from the denſer parts of the 
medium towards the rarer ? 
For if this medium be ſuppoſed rarer within the ſun's 
body than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the 
hundredth part of an inch from his body, and rarcr 
there than at the fiftieth part of an inch from his bo- 
dy, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn; I ſee 
no realon why the increaſe of denſity ſhould (top any 
where, and not rather be continued through all di- 
ſtances from the ſun to Saturn, and beyond. 
And though this increaſe of denſity may at great di- 
ſtances be exceeding flow ; yet if the elaſtic force of 
this medium be exceeding great, it may ſuffice to im- 
pel bodies from the denſer parts of the medium to- 
wards the rarer with all that power which we call 
gravity, | 
And that the elaſtic force of this medium is exceeding 
84%, way ve gathered from the ſwiftneſs of iis vi- 
brations. Sounds move about 1140 Engliſh feet in a 
lecond of time, and in ſeven or eight minutes of time, 
they move about one hundred Engliſh miles: light 
© moves from the ſun to us in about ſeven. or eight mi- 
nutes of time, which diſtance is about 70090000 Eng- 
* liſh miles, ſuppoſing the horizontal parallax of the ſun 
to be about twelve ſeconds; and the vibrations, or 
p pulſes of this medium, that they may cauſe the al- 
„ ernte fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion, and eaſy teflection 
2 muſt be {wiſter than light; and by conſequence, above 
Bi 129990 lwilter than ſounds; and therefore the elaftic 
torce of this medium, in proportion to its denhty, 
mult be above 700000 x 700000 (that is, above 


492000000000) times greater than the claſtic foice of 
Von.. II. Ne 158. 
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GRaviry, ſpecific, called alſo relative, comparative, and 


Gravity, /aws of the ſpecific, and levity of bodies. 


GRA 


the air is in proportion to its denſity : for the velo- 
cities of the pulles of elaſtic mediums are in a ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the elaſticities and the raticies of 
the mediums taken together. 

As magnetiſm is ſtronger in ſmall load{tones than in 
great ones, in proportion to their bulk; and gravity is 
ſtronger on the ſurface of ſmall planets, than thoſe of 
great ones, in proportion to their bulk; and ſmall 
bodies are agitated much more by electric attraction 
than great ones: ſo the ſmallneſs of the rays of light 
may contribute very much to the power of the agent 
by which they are reſracted; and if any one ſhould 
ſuppole, that zther (like our air) may contain par- 
ticles which endeavour to recede from one another 
(for I do not know what this æther is,) and that its 
particles are exceedingly ſmaller than thoſe of air, or 
even than thoſe of light; the exceeding ſmallneſs of 
ſuch particles may contribute to the greatneſs of the 
force by which they recede from one another, and 
thereby make that medium exceedingly more rare and 
elaſtic than air, and of conſequence, exccedingly leſs 
able to teſiſt the motions of projettiles, and exceed» 
ingly more able to prets upon groſs bod:es by endea— 
vouring to expand itlelf,” Optics, p. 325, &c. 


GRaAviry, in Merchanics, denotes the conatus or tendency 


of boiies towards the centre of the earth. 

That part of mechanics which conſiders the motion of 
bodies ariſing from gravity, is peculiarly called ST A- 
TIC< 

Grav'ty, in this view, is diſtinguiſhed into abe, and 
relative. 


GRAVvIVxv, abſelute, is that wherewith a body deſcends 


freely through an unteſiſting medium. 
Ihe laws of abſolute gravity fee under DESCENT of 


bidies, ACCELERATION, MoT1ON, [{iclined PLANE, 
&c. 


GRAviITY, relative, is that wherewith a body deſcends 


after having ſpent part of its weight in overcoming ſome 
reſiſtance. 

Such is that wherewith a body deſcends along an in- 
clined plane, where ſome part is employed in overcome. 
ing the reſiſtance, ot friction of the plane. 


The laws of relative gravity, ſee under inclined PLANE, 
DEscgyr, Ful, RES:STANCE, &c. 


GRAVITY, centre . See CEN TAE of gravity. 
GRAVITY, diameter of, See DIAMETER of gracw/ty, 
GRAVITY, paracentric ſolicitation f. See PARACENTRIC. 
GRAVITY, pline'ofe 
GRAVITY, retardation from. 
GRaviry, in Hydro/tatics. 


See PLANE of gravity. 
See RETARDATION, 


The laws of bodies gravitat- 
ing in fluids, make the buſineſs of HYDpRoSTATICS. 
Gravity is here divided into iet? and ſpecific, 


Gravity, late, or true, is the whole force wherewith 


the body tends downward. 


apparent GRAVITY, is the excels of gravity in any bo- 
dy, above that of an equal quantity or bulk of another: 
and denotes that gravity, or weight, peculiar to each 
ſpecies, or kind of natural body; and whereby it is 
diſtinguiſhed from all other kinds. 

In this ſenſe, a body is ſaid to be ſpecifically he vier than 
another, when under the tame bulk it contains a greater 
weight than that other; and that other is ſaid to be 
ſprafically lighter than the firſt, Thus, if there be two 
equal ſpheres, each a foot in diameter; the one wood, 
the other lead, fince the leaden one is found heaviec 
than the wooden one, it is ſaid to be ſpecifically, or in 
ſpecie, heavier; and the wooden one /pectfically lighter, 
This kind of gravity, ſome call relative; in oppoſition to 
abſolute gravity, which increaſes in proportion to the 
quantity or mals of the body, 

I. It 
two bodies be equal in bulk, their ſpecific gravities are 
to each other as their abſolute gravitzes, Thus a body 


is ſaid to be twice as heavy, /pecifically, as another, if it 


have twice its gravity under the ſame bulk, 


Hence, the /pecific gravities of equal bodies are as their 
denſities. 


II. If two bodies, compared together, be of the ſame 


ſpecific gravity, their abſolute weights will be as their 


magnitudes or bulks. 


III. The ſpecific gravities of bodies of the ſime weight are 
in the reciprocal ratio of their bulks. Hence the mailes 
of two bodies of the ſame weight are in a reciprocal ra- 
tio of their bulks, 

IVV. The /prerfic gravities of two bodies are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the direct ratio of the abſolute provities, and 
the reciprocal one of their bulks. Hence, again, che 
[peat fic gravities are as the denſities, 
V. Phe abſolute grawities of two bodies will be in a com- 
pound ratio of their /pecrfic gravities and their bulks. 

VI. Ihe bulks of two bodies will be in a compound ratio 
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of their abſolute gravities directly, and their ſpecific gra- 
vities inverſely. | | 
VII. A body ſpecifically heavier than a fluid, loſes ſo much 
of its weight therein as is equal to the weight of a 
uantity of the fluid of the ſame bulk. 

For, ſuppoſe a cubic inch of lead immerged in water; a 
cubic inch of water will, thereby, be expelled from its 
place: but the weight of this water was ſuſtained by 
the reſiſtance of the ambient water, Therefore, ſuch a 
part of the weight of the leaden cube, muſt be ſuſtain- 
ed by the reſiſtance of the ambient water, as is equal to 
the weight of the water expelled. The gravity of the 
body immerged, therefore, muſt be diminiſhed by ſo 
much. 

Hence, t. Since a fluid ſpecifically heavier, has a greater 
weight, in the fame bulk, than a lighter; the ſame bo- 
dy will loſe a greater part of its weight in a fluid, ſpe- 
cifically heavier, than in a lighter : and therefore it 
weighs more in a lighter than a heavier. 

2. Equal homogeneous bodies weighing equally in air, 
loſe their equilibrium if one of them be immerged in a 
heavier fluid ; the other in a lighter. 

3. Since the ſpecific gravities ate as the abſolute gravs- 
ties under the fame bulk; the ſpecific gravity of the tluid, 
will be to the gravity of the body immerged, as part of 
the weight loſt by the ſolid, to the whole weight. 

4. Two ſolids equal in bulk, loſe the ſame weight in the 
ſame fluid: but the weight of the ſpecifically heavier 
body, is greater than that of the ſpecifically lighter; 
therefore, the ſpecifically lighter loſes a greater part of 
its weight than the ſpeciſtcally heavier. 

5. Since the bulks of bodies equal in weight, are re- 
ciprocally as the ſpecific gravities: the ſpecifically lighter, 
loſes more weight in the ſame fluid than the heavier ; 
wherefore, if they be in equilibrio in one fluid, they 
will not be fo in another; but the ſpecihcally heavier, 
will preponderate, and that the more, as the fluid 1s 
denſer. 

6. The ſpecific oravities of fluids, are as the weights 
loſt by the ſame ſolid immerged in the ſame. 

VIII. To find the ſpecific gravity of a fluid, On one arm of 
a balance ſuſpend a leaden globe; and to the other, fallen 
a weight, which is in equilibrium therewith in the air, 
Immerge the globe ſucceſſively in the ſeveral fiuids, 
whoſe ſpecific gravities are to be determined, and ob- 
ſerve the weight which balances it in each. Theſe ſe— 
veral weights, ſubtracted, ſeverally, from the firſt 
weight, the remainders are the parts of the weight loſt 
in ench fluid. Whence the ratio of the ſpecific gravity 
of the fluids is ſcen. 

Hence, as the denſities are as the ſpecific gravilies ; we 
find the ratio of the denſities of the fluids at the fame 
time. 

This problem is of the utmoſt uſe; 


as by it the degree 


of purity or goodneſs of fluids is ealily found; a thing 


not only. of ſervice in natural philoſophy, but allo in 
common life, and in the practice of phyſic. See Hx- 
DROME TER. | 

That the ſpecific gravity may be ſound the more accu- 
rately; the weight of the thread not immerged in the 
fluid is to be ſabtrated from the weight of the ſolid in 
airz and the force neceflary to make the thread ſubſide 
(if it be ſpecifically lighter) is to be added to the weight 
Joſt. But if the thread that ſuſtains the ſolid be heavier 
than the fluid; the weight of the thread in the air is to 
be ſubtracted from the weight of the ſolid in air; and 
the weight the thread Joſes trom the weight loſt in the 
fluid. Indeed, this precaution may be ſpared, if in ex- 
amining the ſpeciſic gravity of ſeveral fluids, care be 
taken that the ſame thread be immerged to the ſame 
depth in cach. 
IX. To determine the ratio which the ſpecific gravity of 
a fluid has to the [pecific gravity of a ſolid that is ſpeci- 
hcally heavier than the fluid. 

_ Weigh any mals of the ſolid in a fluid, and note the juſt 
weight therein: the ſpecific gravity of the fluid will be 
to that of the ſolid, as the part of the weight loſt by the 
ſolid to its whole weight. 

X. The ſpecitic g/avtes of equally heavy bodies, are 
reciprocally as the quantities of weight lolt in the ſame 
fluid. Hence we find the ratio of the ſpecibc graves 
of ſolids, by weighing maſles thereof, that are equal in 
air, in the ſame fluid; and noting the weights loſt by 
eich. 

The ſpecific gravities of various ſolids, have been de- 
termined by many authors. Marin Ghetaldus parti— 
cularly, tried the ſpecific gravities various bodies had, 
eſyocially metallic ones; which were borrowed thence 
by Ougtitied, In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we 
have ample tables of ſpeciſic gravities, by various au— 
thors. 

It will be ſufficient for us to give thoſe of ſome of the 


0-K+A- 


more uſual bodies, as determined with 


accuracy by M. Petit; and publiſhed ) F. lee 
z 


and from him by ſeveral others. 


TABLE of the ſpecific Gravitirs of ſeveral ſolids 
An hundred pound weight of gold is equal in bulk 10 


71; of mercury 381 of fine tin 
605 of lead 20 of loadſtone 
522 of ſilver 21 of marble 
473 of copper 14 of ſtone 
45 of braſs 124 of ſulphur 
42 of ron 5 of wax 
39 of tin 5 of water, 
A TABLE of the ſpecific Gravities of ſolid and fluid 
Bodies. 
Th » Avoir dub 
A cubic inch of "oy weight. weight, 5 * 
85 ie. P.. e. er. drams.| weight. | 
Very fine gold 10 7 ii © 5.801; 855 
Standard gold 9 19 6.4410 14.9778 886 
Guinea gold 9. 7. . 27.181 30 nn 
Moidore gold 9 10.84] 9. 14.7175 
Pure quickſilver 7 17-"213:03j.S8 --v:68 14.010 
Lead 5 19 17.676 9.08| 11.24: 
Fine ſiſver 5 16 23.23 6 6.661188 
Standard ſilver 5. 11 7 eee 
Copper 4 13 7.0 5 1.89 8.8. 
Plate braſs 1 9.60] 4 10:09 =. 
Steel 4 2 20.12} 4. 8.0% 4 7 
Iron 4 0 15;20]--4 6:79] :9.64; 
Block tin 3 37: $087 $-:-- $79 7.221 
Speltar 3 14 12.86] 4 1.42 7 . 
Lead ore J-. 44 39.5901" $+.14.9 e. 
Glaſs of antimony] 2 15 16.89 3 0.89 5.28: 
German antimony| 2 2 4.80 2 $5.04] 4 050 
Copper ore 2 1. 418 4.431 2.755 
Diamond 1 20.88 1 15.48 2 
| * , ww 
Clear glaſs 1 13 5 580 1 13.16} 3.150 
Lapis lazuli 112 527 I 12.27 3.054 
Welſh aſbeſtos 1 10 17.57] 1 19:97] 2.913 
White marble 1 8 141900 2.707 
Black marble 1 8 12.65 1 902 2.704 
Rock cryſtal t $8 1.00 1 8.6% 2.688 
' 4 d 
Green gla 's [ 7 15.38 1 8.26 2 620 
Cornehan ſtone 1 27 J. 21 £ 7.73] 2.568 
Flint x...:.0...10.63].1.::2.621.2.642 
Hard paving ſtone © 5 22.87 1 6:77] 2400 
Live ſulphur ! I 2.40] I 2.52] 2. oco 
Nitre l 0 1.0 I 1.50 1.900! 
Alabaſter o 19 18.74 1 1.15] 1.875 
Dry ivory o 19 © 6.09] 1 . 380 1.825 
Brimſtone o 18 23.76] t 0.66 1.800 
Alum 9 17. 21.949 18.72 1.714 
Ebony o 11 18.82] © 10 34 1.117 
Human blood © 11: ' 2:89] 0. 9.761.054 
Amber o 10 20.79 © 9.54] 1.03c 
Cow's milk o 10. 20.79] © 9.54 1.030 
Sa water o io 20.79 0 9554 1:03c | 
Pump water o 10 13.30 0 9.20 1:60 
Speing water o 10 12.9440 9.25 0.999 
Diſtillecd water O 10 11.420 9-20] 0.993 
Red wine o 10 14.44] 0 9.20 0.93 
Oi! of amber o 10 7.63] © 9.06] 6.979 
Proof ſpirits 0 9 19.73] © 35.02] 0.937 
Dry oak 2 9 18.001 © 8 56 0.925 
Olive oil o 9 15.170 8.45] 0.913 
Pure ſpirits O 9 3.27 0 8.02 0.866 
Spiritsof turpentine] o 9 2.7660 7.99 0.5804 
Oil of turpentine 8 5340 7.339.772 
Dry crab-tree 0 8 - 1.69] © © 7.00} 0.705 
Ather O. 7 14-00] © 6.65 0 720 
Saſſaſras wood o 5 2.04| © 4.40 0.482 
Cork ; o 2 1.7/0 1.218. 


If you take away the decimal point from the numbers in 
the right hand column, or, which is the ſame, multi- 
ply them by 1000, they will ſhew how many avoirdue 
poiſs ounces are contained in a cubic foot of each body. 
If the magnitude of any body be multiplied by the !pe- 
ciſic gravity in the table, the product will be the abſolute 
weight, e. gr. let it be required what weight ol lead 


— . . . 
—— of a ſoot thick will cover a building whoſe area is 


| ! ww «AQ 
3000 feet, Anſ. 3000 x r (200) x 11325 = 3397592 
0 


ounces, or about 944 tons, the weight required, Again, 
the ſpecific gravity of any body, whole weight and bulk 
are known, may be ſound by dividing the weight by its 


magnitude: e. g. let a piece of marble contain tour a 
| | ic 
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bie feet, and weigh fix hundred and three pounds, or 


10800 =270O, its ſpecific gravity as 


10800 ounces, then 


in the table, nearly. Farther, the magnitude of a body, 
whoſe weight is known, may be found by dividing the 
weight by the ſpecific gravity in the table, See HIEKO'» 
To determine the ſpecific gravity of bodies accurately, 
requires ſo much care, and 1s liable to fo many difficul- 
ties, that we need not be ſurpriſed when we find gn 
differing from one another. Dr. Richard Davies, in the 
Philof. Tranſat. Ne 488. bas with great pains and judg 

ment collected all the experiments ol this kind, that have 
been made by the moſt accurate authors, ſhewing how 
widely they diſagree, and pointing out the cauſes of 
their difference: and he has alſo given us the ſpeciſic 
»ravities of ſeveral ſubſtances from his own obſerva- 
tions; to which we refer the curious, : See alſo tables 
of the ſpecific gravities of a great variety of metals, 
minerals, ores, ſtones, follils, &c. animal, vegetable, 
and miſcellaneous ſubſtances, and fluids, in Martin's 
Philoſoph. Britan. vol. i. 3 200, Kc. and Muſchen- 
broeck. Introd. ad Phil. Nat. tom. ii, p. 536, &c. cdit. 
1762. ö : 23 
At diſferent ſeaſons of the year, the ſpecific gravities o 

the ſame fluids, are found different. This was firſt dif- 
covered by M. Homberg ; and Joan. Caſp Eiſenſchmi— 
dius, in his Diſquiſitio nova de Ponderibus, &. gives 
us variety of experiments relating hereto : the principal 
whereof, to ſave the trouble of too frequent experiments, 
we ſhall here ſubjoin. 


TABLE of the ſpecific Cravities of ſeveral Fluids. 


A cubic inch Paris | In ſummer. | In winter. 
meaſure, oz. dr. gr. oz. dr. pr. 
Ot mercury „ 712 -.#&þ 
Oil of vi:riol s: 75 
Spirit of vitriol 5 233 Is 
Spirit of nitre 6 24 6 44 
Spirit of {alt 5 49 33 
Aquafortis 8 22 3 35 
Vinegar 58 415 8 
Diſtilled vinegar 8 5 15 
Burgundy wine 4 67 4 75 
Spirit of wine es 4 42 
Pale ale 1 CY 
Brown ale 3 1 
Cow's milk "8 33 
Goat's milk 3 "WF © 
Urine 0 1 
Spitit of urine 3 0 13 
Oil of tartar 7 27 7. 47; 
Oil of olives 4 53 ls froze in winter 
Oil of turpentine 4 39 4 46 
Sea water 6. 12 1 
River water 3 13 
Spring water 8 11 3 
Diililled water 33 3 


XI. A body ſpecifically heavier, deſcends in a fluid} 


ſpeciſically lighter, with a force equal to the excets 


of its weight, above that of an equal quantity of the 
Hud. | 
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the whole body will be immerged; and it will remain in 
any given place of the fluid, 

4. If a ſpecihcally lighter body be wholly immerged in 
a fluid; it will be urged by the collateral columns of 
the fluid, to aſcend with a force equal to the exceſs of 
the weight of che fluid, bulk for bulk, over the weight 
of the lolid. 

5 A body, therefore, ſpecifically ligliter, lying on the 
bottom of a veſſel, will not be raiſed up, vunlets the 
heavier fluid rife above fuch a part, as is equa! in bulk 
to a quantity of the fluid of the fame weight with the 
whole ſolid. i 

XIII. The ſpecific gravizy of a ſolid is to the ſpecific gra- 
eity of a lighter fluid, wherein it is immerged, as the 
bulk of the part immerged, is to the whole bulk. 

XIV. The ſpeciſic grauities of equal ſolids, arc as their 
parts immerge1 in the ſame fluid. 

XV. The weight and bulk of a ſpecifically lighter body, 
and the weight of the tpecitically heavier fluid, being 
given, to find the force required, to keep the folid whully 
immerged under the fluid. 

As this force is equal to the exceſs of the weight of the 
fluid beyond that of an equa! bulk of t! 


he 
the given bulk of the ſolid, and the weigl 
foot of water, find, by the rule of three, 
bulk of water equil to that of the body. From this ſubtract 
the weight of the folid ; the rem inder 1s the force require, 
E. gr. Suppoſe the force neceſſay to detain a ſolid eight 


» folid ; from 
it of a cubic 


2 > e be | 1 
114180 Wwelg at ©: 2 


feet in buik, and. 100 pounds in weight, under water, re- 


quired: hnce a cubic loot of water is found to wrigh 70 
. ' 1 * "Wm, - 

pound, the weight of water under the bulk of eight feet, 

18 560 whence, FT Ot pound, the weight of the ſolid, 


being ſubttacted; the remainder 400 pound, is the force 
nec=ffary to detain the folid under water. 

Hence, ſince a fpectheally lighter body afcends in a 
heavier fluid, with the fame force that would prevent 
its aſcent : by the preſent problem, we can Ikewite find 
the force wherewith a ſpecifically lighter body aſcends 
in 2 heavier. 

XVI. The weight of a veſſel, to be made of a ſpecifically 
heavier matter; and that of a ſpecifically lighter fluid, 
being given: to determine the cavity the velicl muit 
have, to {wim on the fluid. 

The weight of a cubic foot of the fluid being given 
the bulk of the fluid equal to the weight of the veſſel, 
is found by the rule of three. If, then, the cavity be 
made a little bigger than this, the veficl will have leſs 
weight under the fame bulk, than the fluid, and will 
therefore be ſpecifically lghter than the ſame, and con- 
ſequently, it will fwim. 

XVII. The force employed to retain a ſpecifically lighter 
ſolid, under a heavier fluid; and the weight loſt by a 
heavier ſoltd in a lighter fluid, are each added to the 
weight of the find, and weigh together with it. 
The ſeveral theorems here delivered, are not only all 
demonſtrable from the principles of mechanics; but 
are conformable to experiment, In efleft, experience 
is here found to anſwer exactly to calculation, as is 
abundantly evident from the courſes of philoſophical ex- 
periments, now trequently exbibied; where the laws of 
ſpecific gravitation are well illuſtrated, See Hy DRO- 
STATICAL Lalunte. 


GRAVITY of the air, Sce WEIGHT, of the air, AIR, and 


ATMOSPHERE, 


* * . * . [ 1 - ö * * 4 * AF . 
Hence, 1. The force which ſuſtains a ſpecifically heavier | Gravity, in Hufe, is an aſſection of ſound, whereby it 


body in a fluid, is equal to the excets of the abitolute 
gravity of the body, above that of the fluid, under the 
ſame bulk: e. gr. 47% pound of copper loſes 5 pounds 
of uts weight in water z theretore a power of 42 pounds 
is able to luſtain it. 


2. Since the exceſs of the weight of a ſolid over the 


weight of a fluid ſpeciſically heavier, is leſs than that 
over the weight of a [pecitically lighter fluid under the 


lane bulk; it will deicend with lefs force in a ſpecifi- 
cally heavier fluid than in a lighter; and, conſequently, 
It will defcend more {lowly in the former than in the 
latter. 4 

XII. Aſpegißſe hy lighter body ſinks in a heavier fluid, 
till the weight of a quantity of the {luid, equal in bulk 
to the part immerſed, be equal to the weight of the 
whole body, | 

Hence, I. Since the ſpecific gravitics of bodies of the 
fame weight, are reciprocally as their bulks; and the 
bulks of fluids equal in weight, are as the parts of the 
lame ſolid immerged therein; the ſpecific gravities of 


wds are reciprocally as the parts of the ſame body im- 
merged therein. 


2, A ſolid, therefore, immerges deeper in a lighter 


_ than in a heavier, and deeper, as the proportion 
ot the ſpecific gravity of the fulid to that of the fluid 
IS greater, 


3+ If a body be of the ſame ſpecific graviiy with a fluid; 


becomes denominated grave, /ow, or fiat. 

Gravity ſtands in oppoſition to acutench, which is that 
affection of found, whereby it is denominated acute, 
Harp, or high. 

The relation of gravity and acuteneſs is the principal 
thing concerned in muſic; the diſtinctneſs, and deter- 
minatenefs of which relation give ſound the denomi- 
nation of harmonicel, or muſical. 

The degrees of gravity, &c. depend on the nature of the 
ſonorous body itfelf, and the particular ſigure and quan— 
tity thereof: though, in tome cafes, they likewiſe de- 
pead on the part of the body where it is ſlruck. Thus, 
e. gr. the ſounds of two beils of different metals, and the 
ſame ſhape and dimenſions, being {truck in the fame place, 
will differ as ro acuteneſs and gravity; and two bells of 
the ſame metal will differ in acutenels, if they difler in 
ſhape or magnitude, or be ſtruck in different parts. 

So in chords, all other things being equal, if they differ 
either in matter, or dimenſions, or tention, they will 
alſo diſter in gravity, 

Thus again, the ſound of a piece of gold is much graver 
than that of a piece of filver of the ſame ſhape and di- 
menſions; and, in this caſe the tones are, ceteris paribus, 
proportional to the ſpecific gravi'tes: fo a folid ſphere of 
brats, two feet in diameter, will found graver than another 
of one foot diameter; and here the tones are proportional 
to the quantities of matter, or the ablolute weights, 


But 


. GRE 


But it muſt be obſerved, that acuteneſs and gravity, as | 


alſo loudneſs and lowneſs, are but relative things. We 
commonly call a ſound acute and loud, in reſpect to an- 
ther which is grave, or low with reſpect to the former; 
ſo that the ſame ſound may be both grave and acute, and 
alſo loud and low, in different compariſons. 
The degrees of acuteneſs and gravity, make the different 
tones or tunes, of voice, or ſound ; ſo we ſay one found 
is in tune with another, when they are in the ſame degree 
of gravity. 
The immediate cauſe or means of this diverſity of tones 
lies very deep. The modern muſicians fix it on the diſ- 
ferent velocity of the vibrations of the ſonorous body : in 
which ſenſe gravity may be defined, a relative 1 
of ſound, which, with reſpect to ſome other, is the effect 
of a leſſer number of vibrations accompliſhed in the fame 
time, or of vibrations of a longer duration. In which 
ſenſe alſo, acuteneſs is the effect of a greater number of 
vibrations, or vibrations of a ſhorter duration. 
If the vibrations be iſochronous, the ſound is called mu- 
fical, and is ſaid to continue at the ſame pitch, See 
CHonx p and STRING, in Muſic. 
If two or more ſounds be compared in the relation of 
gravity, &c. * are either equal, or unequal, in the de- 
gree of tune. Such as are eu, or produced by iſo- 
chronous vibrations, are called UN1SONS. 
The unegual including, as it were, a diſtance between 
each other, conſtitute what we call an interval in muſic; 
which is properly the difference, in point of gravity, be- 
tween two ſounds, 
Upon this inequality, or difference, does the whole effect 
depend; and in reſpect hereof it is, that theſe intervals 
are divided into CONCORDsS and DuSCORDS. 

GRAUPEN, a term uſed by the German miners to expreſs 
the reſiduum of any ore after the regulus, or metalline 

art, is run from it. Thus the ores of biſmuth leave be- 
hind them, after the regulus is melted off, an earthy ſub- 
ſtance called b1/muth graupen, with which, mixt with 
flints and an alkali, they make a kind of ſmalt, not diſ- 
tinguiſhable from the true ſmalt made from cobalt, Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 390. 

GRAVY, in Cookery, &c. the juices of fleſh, or fiſh, ob- 
tained from them by coCtion, elixation, friftion, or the 
like. 

GRAY, or Grey, a mixed colour, partaking of the two 

extremes, black and white. See DYinG. 
In the Manege they make ſeveral ſorts of grays: as the 
branded or blackened gray, which has ſpots quite black, 
diſperſed here and there. The dappled gray, which has 
ſpots of a darker colour than the reſt of the body. The 
light or filver gray, wherein there is but a ſmall mixture of 
black hairs. The ſad or iron gray, which has but a ſmall 
mixture of white. And the brawni/h or ſandy-coloured 
gray, where there are bay-coloured hairs mixed with the 
black. 

Gray, in Zoobgy, a name given in ſome counties of Eng- 
land to the BADGER. 

GRAY is alſo uſed in ſome places for a ſpecies of wild-duck, 
more commonly known by the name of the gadwal/. See 
Dock. 

GRAYLING, or UuskER, the Engliſh name for the fiſh 
called by authors thymallus, and thymus, and by Artedi 
made a ſpecies of COREGONUs, and the S&LMO thymal- 
lus of Linnzus. 

It is of a long and flatted body, the belly is ſomewhat 
broad, and the back rigid and thin. It ſcldom exceeds a 
pound, or at the utmoſt a pound and halt weight. The 
irides are ſilvery, tinged with yellow; the teeth very mi- 
nute, ſeated in the jaws and roof of the moyth, but none 
on the tongue; the head is duſky ; the covers of the gills 
of a gloſſy green; the back and ſides of a fine filvery 
ey, varied ſlightly, when the fiſh is juſt taken, with 
blue and gold; the ſide line is ſtrait; the ſcales are large, 
and the lower edges duſky, forming ſtrait rows from head 
to tail ; the firſt dorſal fin has twenty-one rays; the three 
or four firſt are the ſhorteſt, the others almoſt of equal 
lengths; this fin is ſpotted, but all the others are plain; 
the tail is much forked. 
It is caught in the freſh rivers and clear rapid ſtreams, 
chiefly in the mountainous counties of England, and in 
the like ſituations in Germany, and other kingdoms, and 
is one of the fineſt taſted of all the freſh-water fiſh. It 
is common in Lapland, where the guts of it are uſed in- 
ſtead of rennet to make the cheeſe, which they get from 
the milk ef the rein-deer. It is a voracious fiſh, riſes 
freely to the fly, and will very eagerly take a bait, It 
feeds on worms, and ſpawns in May. Yee Tab. of Fiſhes, 
Ne 7. Willughby and Pennant. 
GRAYMILL, in Botany. See GROM WELL. 
GREASE, among Harriers, &c. a ſwelling and gourdineſs 


GREASE, molten, is a diſtemper incident to horſes, in which 


may be prepared thus: take of Succotrine aloes {1x drams, 


mony and powder of myrrh, of each two drams, aud 


GrEASE, among Hunters, denotes the fat of a boar or 


GREAT, a term of comPar180N, denoting a thing to 


GREAT is likewiſe uſed 6guratively, in matters of morality, 


GREAT is alſo a title or quality appropriated to cents"! 


of the legs of a horle, very frequently happening after a 
journey. 


9 


If the greaſe be an attendant of ſome o 
be in vain to attempt the cure before the diſeaſe be 
moved that is the original cauſe of it; and theref * 
it be a heCtic, the yellows, or the farcin, &c. Se” if 
ing given for thoſe 22 are to be followed, _ 
the mean time proper applications 
ory for the 1 ag nun.. 
the greaſe proceed from the common a i 
cidents, and the horſe has no other 3999 "ohh 
then applications that are peculiar to this 2 e ta 
to be followed. In general, keeping the heels clas by 
waſhing them with ſoap-ſuds, chamber-lye, or vinegar. 
water, moderate exerciſe, a Jarge and convettient 2 
with good dreſſing, are the beſt remetics, When = 
heels are cracked, and diſcharge a nauſeous matter r. 
are full of hard ſcabs, after cutting off the hair. ba 
tices, made of boiled turnips and lard, with a 4 * 
of powdered linſeed, or oatmeal and rye-fluyr wg 
little common turpentine and hog's lard, boiled up meſs 
ſtrong beer grounds, or red wine lees, ſhould he an eq 
to them, for two or three days, over the digeſtive — 
ment: theſe will promote a diſcharge, which may bo 
dried up with the following wath : take white vitriol and 
burnt alum, of each two ounces ; AÆgyptiacum hs 
ounce; lime-water, a quart or three pints; waſh the ſores 
with a ſponge dipped in this mixture three times a da 
and apply the common white ointment, ſpread on N 
to which may be added ſugar of lead in the proportion 
of two drams to an ounce of ointment. If the diſorder 
has advanced to a greater height, and the horſe has been 
well fed and pampered, it may be neceſſary to have re- 
courie, not only to bleeding, rowels, and repeated purg- 
ing, but to the uſe of diuretic medicines. For this pur- 
pole the nitre balls may be given in the quantity of two 
ounces a day, for a month or ſix weeks; they may he g. 
ther mixed with honey, or given in the horſe's feeds: 
one dram of camphor may be added to the nitre. The 
legs ſhould be alſo fomented twice a day with diſcutic:t 
fomentations, in which a handful or two of wood-afkes 
has been boiled: the above poultice applied, the res 
drefled with the green ointment, and when they are pro- 
perly digeſted, dried up with the walh already recom- 
mended. If the ſores are very foul, they ſhould be 
dreſſed with two parts of the wound-ointment, and one 
of Ægyptiacum, over which the following preparation, 
ſpread on thick cloths, ſhould be rolled on: take of black 
ſoap one pound, honey half a pound, burnt alum four 
ounces, powdered verdigriſe two ounces, and a ſuſhi. 
cient quantity of wheat-flour. If the diuretic balls ſhould 
not ſucceed with this treatment, they mult be changed 
for the antimonial and mercurial alteratives. Baztlct's 
Farriery. 


tlier diſeaſe, it will 


the fat is melted by violent exercile in hot weather, and 
diſcharged with his dung. This diſcaſe is always at- 
tended with a fever, heat, reftlefſneſs, ſtarting and trem- 
bling, inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of breath, and ſome- 
times with the ſymptoms of a pleuriſy. For the cure, 
bleed plentifully, and repeat it for two or three days ſuc- 
ceſſively in ſmaller quantities; put in two or three rowels, 
and adminiſter cooling emollient glyſters. Let the horle 
drink plenty of warm water or gruel, with cream of tar- 
tar or nitte. When he has recovered his appetite, and 
the fever is removed, gentle aloetic purgings, conſiſting 
of half an ounce or fix diams of fine aloes, ſhould be 
given once a week for a month or fix weeks 1 he purge 


of gum guaiacum half an ounce, of diaphoretic au't- 


make them into a ball with ſyrup of buckthorn: or it 
may be prepared with an ounce of aloes, fix drams of 
diapente, and a ſpoonful of oil of amber. The diuretic 
nitre medicine recommended in the article GREASE will 
be found of great uſe, Bartlet's Farriery. 


hare. 


have more extenſion than ſome other to which it is fe- 
ferred. 
Thus we fay, a great ſpace; a great diſtance ; a g7edt 
bgure ; a great body, &c. 


&c. to ſignify ample, noble, elevated, extraordinary, im- 
portant, &c. | ; 
Thus we ſay, Shakſpeare was a grzat genius; queen Elt- 
zabeth had a great foul ; Cromwell was a man of great 
deſigns z Da Vinci, a great painter; Gali!co a great Phi- 
loſopher; Boſſu a great critic, &c. 


princes, and other illuſtrious perſonages. 
Thus we ſay the great Turk; the great Mogul; the great 


cham of Tartary ; the great duke of Florence, Kc. 
GREAT 


GRE boy 


Sar is alſo a ſurname beſtowed on ſeveral kings and em- 


tors. 
hus we ſay, 
Charles the great 3 


&c. 
regs the great Edward : 


Alexander the great Cyrus the great; 
or Charlemagne; Henry the great of 


reat, . _— e greats 7 * 
: iam III. or the great William. le Frenc 
king William great, le grand, ſpeaking of Louis XIV. 
Giles of Paris ſays, Charlemagne firſt” got the ſurname 

from the tallneſs and eminence of his ſtature. Hel- 
0d adds, that Hugh the great of France was thus deno- 
Tinated on account of his great piety, goodneſs, &c, 

Gaear is alſo applied to ſeveral officers, who have pre- 
eminence over others. | | 
Thus we ſay, the lord great chamberlain; the great mar- 
(hal of Poland, &c. 

GreaT circles of the ſphere. See Great CIRCLE, 

Gear circle ſailing. See SAILING. 

Gar Ar apparatus. See APPARATUS. 

GREAT artery- See ARTERY. 

GREAT bairam. See BAIRAM. 


T bear. See Uns A major. 
—— diachylon. See DIACHYLON. 
GrraT gun, See CANNON and GUN, 


ar AT letters, See CAPITALS, 
ave. maſs, See Mass. 
GrraT officers. See ()FFICER, 
GREAT repeat. See RErEATs 
GREAT ſeal, See SEAL, 
GREAT tithes. See L1'THES, 
GREAT wardrobe, See WARDROBE. 
GREAT wheel, in Clock or Iatch-work, is that wheel which 
the weight, ſpring, or fuſee, firſt moves. : 
GrEAT work, in Chemiſtry, is the alchemical proceſs where- 
by gold is made, or pretended to be made. 

GREAT year, See PLATONIC gear. 

GREATER barons. See BARON. 

GREATER enbarmonical diefis, See D1Es18. 

GREATER excommunication, See EXCOMUNICATION. 

GREATER H. See FASTI. 

GREATER hexachord, See HEXACHORD. 

GREBE, in Ornithology, is claſſed by Linnzus under the 

enus of COLYMBUS, See DIVER. 

The diſtinguiſhing characters of this ſpecies of birds are 
that the bill is lcong, ſtraight, and ſharp-pointed; that they 
have no tail, and that the legs are flat, thin, and ſerrated 
behind with a double row of notches. The great creſted 
grebe, or colymbus cryſtatus of Linnzus, has between the 
bill and eyes a ſtripe of black naked ſkin, and on the head 
a large duſky creſt, ſeparated in the middle ; the cheeks 
and throat are ſurrounded with a long pendant ruff of a 
bright tawny colour, edged with black; the chin is 
white; from the bill to the eye is a black line, and above 
that a white one : the hind part of the neck and back are 
of a footy hue; the rump is covered with long ſoft down; 
the breaſt and belly are of a moſt beautiful filvery white, 
gloſſy as ſattin, and applied to the ſame uſes with thoſe 
of the tippet grebe. They breed in the meres of Shrop- 
ſhire and Cheſhire, and in the eaſt fen in Lincolnſhire, 
where they are called gaunts. The bird fits and hatches 
its eggs in a neſt floating on the water, among the reeds 
and flags. It preys on fiſh, and is almoſt perpetually div- 
ing, and is never feen on land ; the fleſh 1s rank, but the 
fat is recommended in rheumatic pains, cramps, and pa- 
ralytic contractions. Pennant, Tab. II. Birds, NY 15. 
The little, or eared grebe, or corymbus auritus of Linnæus, 
is the didapper, or DOB-chick of other writers. 


The tippet grebe, or colymbus urinator of Linnæus, called | 


allo colymbus major, greater leon, and greater deb-chick by 
other writers, differs from the great creſted grebe in being 
rather leis, and wanting the creſt and ruff. This ſpecies is 
ſcarce in England, but is common in the winter- time on 
the lake of Geneva, where they appear in flocks of ten or 
twelve. They are killed for the ſake of their ſkins, the 
underſide of which being dreſt with the featuers on, are 
made into muffs and tippets. Pennant. Tab II. Birds, No 16. 

EE, in our Law Bois, ſignifies agreement, contentment, 
or good _ Thus, to make gree to the parties, is to 
latisfy them for offence done. Juagment ſhall be put 
in ſuſpence, till gree be made to the king of his debt.“ 
Stat. 25 Edward lll. 


The word is formed from the French gr4, good will, good 

liking, or alliwance, 

K language, or ancient GREEK, is the language ſpoken 

by the ancient Grecians, and ſtill preſerved in the works of 

mer authors, as Plato, Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, Demoſthenes, 
 hucydides, Xenophon, Homer, Heſiod, Sophocles, Eu- 

Tipices, &c. . 

The Greek has been preſerved entire longer than any other 
anguage known, notwithſtanding all the revolutions that 


ave happened in the country where it was ſpoken. See 
Exclisn, h nn 


Vor. II. Ne 158, 


So the Engliſh frequently ſay, Edward the | 


| 


GREEK accents. 
Greek Bible. 


GRE 


Yet, from time to time of the removal of the {eat of em- 
pire to Conſtantinople, in the fourth century, it has been 
8 altering : the alterations at brit did not affect 
the analogy of the tongue, the con{irvQions, inflexions, 
&c. There were only new words, new riches acquired 
by taking in the names of new dignities and offices, and 
the terms of art it was before unacquainted with; but, at 
length the incurſions of the Barbarians, and eſpecially 
the invaſon of the Turks, wrought much more conſider- 
able alterations, 
The Greek has a great copia or ſtock of words : its in- 
fexions are as remarkable for their variety, as thoſe of 
moſt of the other European tongues ſor their ſimplicity. 
It has three numbers, ſingular, dual, and plural, and 
abundance of tenſes in its v-rbs, which makes a variety 
in diſcourſe, prevents a certain dryneſs which always ac- 
companies a too great uniformity, and renders the lan- 
uage peculiarly fit for all kinds of verſe. 

he uſe of the participles of the aoriſtus and preterit, to- 
gether with the compound words, wherein it. abounds, 
give it a peculiar force and brevity, wichout taking any 
thing from its perſpicuity. 
The proper names in the Gr-ek language are ſignißcative, 
as in the oriental as well as moſt of the modern lan- 
guages, where the learned ſtill find ſome, though temote, 
character of their origin. 
The Greek was the language of a polite people, who had 
a great taſte for arts and ſciences, which they cultivated 
with ſucceſs, In the living tongues are ſtil! preſerved a 
valt number of Greek terms” of art; ſome deſcended to 
us from the Grecians, and others formed anew. When 
a new invention, machine, right, order, inſtrument, &c. 
has been diſcovered, recourſe has been commonly had to 
the Greek for a name; the facility wherewith words are 
there compounded, readily affording us names expreſlive 
of the uſe, effect, &c. of ſuch inftruments. Hence areo- 
meter, thermometer, barometer, micremeter, logarithm, te- 
leſcope, micreſcope, laæxodromy, &c, 


GREEK, modern or vnlear, is the language now ſpoken in 


Greece, and called *Pouaixy , from Conſtantino- 
ple being called Roma Novus. 

There have been ſew books written in this language, from 
the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks; ſcarce any 
thing but ſome catechiſms, and the like pieces, compoſed 
or tranſlated into the vulgar Greek, by the Latin miſ- 
ſionaries, 

The native Greeks are contented to ſpeak the language 
without cultivating it; the 1urkith politics not allowing 
any of the ſubjects of their eſtates to apply themſelves to 
the arts and ſciences, 

It is not eaſy to aſſign the preciſe difference between the 
vulgar and the ancient Greek , it conſiſts of the termina- 
tions of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and other parts of 
ſpeech, which make a difference between thoſe two lan- 
guages much like that obferved between ſome of the dia- 
lects of the Italian or Spaniſh : we inſtance in thoſe lan- 
guages as being the molt known; but we might have 
ſaid the ſame thing of the Hebrew; Sclavonic, &c. dialects. 
The modern Greek alſo curtails words, runs them into one 
another, and adds a fort of enclitic particles to the end 
of them: it confounds the vowels u, 1, v, and the diph- 
thongs « and o, which they pronounce and often write: 
only iota. They likewiſe often confound caſes, moods, 
tenſes, and particles, See Brerewood's Inquiry concern- 
ing the Diverftty of Languages, &c. chap. 2, 

Beſides, the modern Greek, bas divers new words not in 
the ancient; particularly ſeveral participles which appear 
as cxpletives, and which are introduced to charaQerize 
certain tenſes of verbs, and other expreſſions, which 
would have had the ſame meaning without ſuch particles, 
had cuſtom diſpenſed with them; divers names of dig- 
nities and offices unknown to the ancient Greeks; and. 
abundance of words borrowed from the vulgar tongues 


of the neighbouring nations. 


Accerdingly one may diſtinguiſh three ages of the Greet 
tongue: the firit ends at the time when Conſtantinople 
became the capital of the Roman empire; not but there 
were ſeveral books, eſpecially ot the fathers ot the church, 
written with great purity after that time; but as religion, 
law, and policy both civil and military, began then to 
introduce new words into the language, it ſeems neceſ- 
ſary to begin the ſecond age of the Greet tongue from 
that epocha, which laſted to, the taking of Conſtanti- 
nople by the Turks, where the laſt age commences. 
See ACCENT. 
See BIBLE. 


The New Teſtament was tranſlated into modern Greek by 
Maximus a monk, who flouriſhed about the year 1630. 
It was undertaken at the requeſt of Cornelius Haga, the 
Dutch ambaſſador at the Port of Conltantinople, and is 
prefaced and recommended by the patriarch Cyrillus Lu- 
Carls. 


Au c dition of this verſion, with the ancient Greet 
10 A in 


in one column, and the modern Greek in another, was 
publiſhed at Geneva in 1638. There was another edi- 


tion printed at London in duodecimo in the year 1703. 


The tranſlation appears to be very literal, and ſo cloſe as 
to be ſometimes obſcure. 
Gnee church is that part o 


arts of Turky. | | 
Fr is thus called in Europe, Afia, and Africa, in contra- 
diſtinftion from the Latin or Remiſb church; as alſo the 
Eaſtirn church in diſtinction from the Weſtern. 
The Romaniſts call the Greet church the Greek ſchiſm, 
becauſe the Greeks do not allow the authority of the pope, 


but depend wholly, as to matters of religion, on their 


own patriarchs. They have treated them as ſchiſmatics 
ever lince the revolt, as they call it, of the patriarch 
| Photius, See CHURCH. 

GREEK croſs, Sec CHURCH, 

GREEK grammar. See GRAMMAR, 

GREEK {exicon. See LEXICON. 

GREEK majomry. See MasoN RN. 

GREEK maſs, See Mass. 

GREEK ments. Sce ANACHORET, 

GREEK orders, in Architecture, are the Doric, Tonic, and 
Co inthian; in contradiſtinction io the two Latin orders, 
the Tuſcan and Compoſite. See ORDER. 

GRrEtk pitch. See Pirck. | 7 
is diſtinguiſhed from the Latin. 


[ 
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GREEK rite, or ritua 
Sce Rire. 
GuEEK flatuc. See STATUE. 
GREEK te/iamert, See BIELE. 
GREEK waſerian, See VALERIAN» 
GREEK wine, See WINE. 
Ger kk year, See YEAR. 
GREEN, one of the original colours of the rays of light. 
Graſs and herbs, and even all vegetables in places ex- 
poſed to the open air, are green; and thoſe in ſubterra- 
neous places, or places inacceſſible to the air, white and 
yellow. 'Thus when wheat, or the hke germinates un- 
der-ground, it is white or yellow; and when it is in the 
open air green; though this too is yellow before it be 
green, 
GREENS, artificial, are very rarely ſimple colours, but pro- 
duced by mixture of yellow and blue. 
Two powders, the one blue, and the other yellow, well 
mixed, appear perfectly green; though, when viewed 
with a microſcope, we obſerve a chequer of blue and 
ellow. 
he tincture of red roſes with oil of tartar per delquium, 
or with ſpitit of ſal ammoniac, produces grecn. The 
tincture of many red flowers is changed into green by an 
alkali. The tincture of red roſes, and the yellow tinc- 
ture of crocus, or the blue tincture of cyanus, and the 
white ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, produce pow The ſolu- 
tion S verdigriſe becomes colourleſs by the affuſion of 
the ſpicit of nitre, and by the affuſion of the oil of taitar 
it becomes green again. 
The dyers make divers ſhades, or caſts of green, as light 
green, yellow green, graſi green, laurel green, ſea green, 
dark green, parrot green, and celadon green. 
All the greens are firſt dyed blue, then taken down with 
woad, verdigriſe, &c. and then greened with the weed, 
there being no one ingredient that will give green alone. 
See DyYiNG. 
GREEN, mountain, or Hungary GREEN, is a ſort of greeniſh 
powder found in little grains, like ſand, among the moun- 
tains of Kernauſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia. 
Though ſome hold, that this mountain green is factitious, 
and the ſame with that the ancients called las æris, pre- 
pond by caſting water, or rather wine, on copper red- 
ot ſrom the furnace, and catching the fumes thereof on 
copper plates laid over for that purpoſe ; or by diffolving 
copper plates in wine, much as in making verdigriſe. 
The painters make uſe of this colour for graſs green. It 
is 5 counterfeited by grinding verdigriſe with 
GREEN, calcined, and diſtilled GREEN, Sce VERDIGRISE, 
ay ya Pruſſian. See the proceſs ſor making Pruſſian 
1 uE. 
GREEN, ſap, See colours from Fxuirs, BUCKTHORN, 
and SAP-green. 
GREEN, Saxon, an extremely beautiful green colour, the 
roceſs of dying which is this: the cloth or filk is firſt to 
— dyed a Saxon BLUE, in the following manner. Having 
ground nine parts of indigo with twenty of red arſenic 
into « fine powder, add forty-eight parts of ſtrong ſpirit 
of vitriol; which mixture (wells, grows hot, and emits 
a ſulpbureous ſmell. After ſtanding in a moderate 
warmth for twenty-four hours, pour off the liquid part, 
which will be of an extremely deep blue. A ſmall quan- 
tity of this liquor, dropt into hot water, inſtantly ſpreads, 
tinges it of a fine light blue, and fits it for dying the 
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[GREEN cap. See CAP. 
2 _—_— See CorPERas; 
JIREEN earth, Sce VERDITER, and Tag 

GREEN finch, the Englith name of a eee . he. 
ing the loxia chi of Linnzus, which has a trons :; 
of green diffuſed over all its body; the wings and - "pr 
black, but both variegated with a beautiful yellow Ae 
This bird may be eaſily tamed, by carrying it into the 
dark, and putting it upon one finger, and gently touch 
ing its breaſt with a finger of the other hand. B * 
ſtrokes and cateſſes of this kind, and le!ting in the li * 
by degrees, it will eat any bruiſed ſeed out of the ho, 
and afterwards continue tame. See CuyLogrns. g 

GREEN fi/h. See Cod-FisHERY. 

88 2 Sec GLASS. 

REE N-/ew, or green. hue, in our Old Ni 
vert in eres, Be, He nnen 

GREEN hides, are thoſe not yet tanned, or dreſſed, but ſuch 
as are taken off from the carcaſes. See Hinz, and Cys. 
RYING. ; 

GREEN mv/tard, an Engliſh name for the herb vitrtax. 
DER, or pepperwort. 

GREEN Hanf, in Ornithology, the ſcolopace glottis of Linnæus. 
See LIuosa. 

GREEN /ichneſs, See CHLOROsS15S. 

GREEN Ver, the name of an ancient cuſtom within the 
manor of Writtle in the county of Eſſex; which is, that 
every tenant, whoſe fore-door opens to Greenbury, ſhall 
pay a half-penny yearly to the lord, by the name of green 
filver. Blount. 

GREEN wax is uſed where eſtreats are delivered to the ſhe- 
riff? out of the exchequer, under the ſeal of that court, 
made in green wax, to be levied in the ſeveral counties. 

GREEN weed, See BROOM, 

GREEN winter. See WINTER greens 

GREENCLOTH, a board, or court of juſtice, held in tie 
compting-houſe of the king's houſhold, for the taking 
cognizance of all matters of government and juſtice with- 
in the king's court royal; and for correcting all the ſer- 
vants therein, that ſhall any way offend. 

To this court alſo belongs the authority of maintaining 
the peace for twelve miles round the king's court, where- 
ever it ſhall be, excepiing at London, 

The judge of this court is the lord ſteward, aſſiſted by 
the treaſurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the green- 
cloth, &c, It takes its name, ęreencloth, ſrom a green 
cleth ſpread over the board where they fit, whereon are 
the arms of the compting houſe. 

GREENCLOTH, clerks of the, are three officers of the board 
of greencloth, who attend there, and have buſineſs al- 
ſigned them by the board. All bills of comptrolments, 
relating to the office, are ſummed up, and allowed by 
the clerks comptrollers, and audited by the clerks of the 

greencloth, 

They alſo appoint the king's, queen's, and bouſhold's 


diet, and keep all records, ledgers, and papers, relating 
thereto; make up bills, parcels, and debentures for ſala- 
ries, &c. and proviſions and neceſſaries for the oflicers of 
the pantry, buttery, cellar, &c. 
GREENHOUSE, or conſervatory, a hou 
garden ; contrived for preſerving the 
curious exotic plants, which will not 
cold abroad in our climate. 
Greenhouſes, as now built, , 
ries, but likewiſe as ornaments of gardens ; being uſually 
large and beautiful ſtructures, in form of galleries, where- 
in * plants are handſomely ranged in caſes for the pur- 
ole, 

he length of greenhouſes mult be proportioned to wo" 
number of plants intended to be preſerved in them, _ 
cannot therefore be reduced to rule; but their dept 
ſhould never be greater than their height in the Cleary 
which, in ſmall or middling houfes, may be ſixteen ot 
eighteen feet, but in large ones from twenty to _—_ 
four feet; and the Sos, of the windows ſhould reac 


from about one foot and a balf above the pavements, 
: within 


ſe of ſhelter in 2 
more tender and 

o , 
bear the winter 3 


ſerve not only as conſetvato- 


GRE 
Ach dame diſtance of the cieling, which will ad- 
— * round the building over the heads of 
the windows. Their breadth cannot be in proportion to 
their length 3 for if in the largeſt buildings they are more 
than ſeven or ſeven feet and a half broad, they will be 
extremely heavy and inconvenient, The piers between 
the windows muſt be as narrow as may be, to ſupport the 
building; for which 2 they ſhould either be of ſtone, 
| rd burnt bricks. | | . 
if Ge glen are made of ſtone, they ſhould be thirty 
inches wide, in front, and floped off behind to about 
eighteen inches, by which means there will be no cor- 
ners to take off the rays of the ſun. If they are of brick, 
they will require to be at leaſt three feet in front, but 
they ſhould be in the ſame manner floped off behind. 
Over the greenhouſe may be rooms for drying and pre- 
ſerving ſeeds, roots, &c. and behind it a place for tools 
and other purpoſes; and both theſe behind, and the 
rooms above, will be of great uſe in keeping oft the froſts, 
ſo that the wall between theſe need not be of more than 
two bricks and à half in thickneſs. | ey 
The floor of the greenhouſe, which ſhould be laid either 
with Bremen ſquares, Purbeck ſtone, or flat tiles, muſt 
be raiſed two feet above the ſurface of the adjoining 
round, or if the ſituation be damp, at leaſt three feet; 
and if the whole is arched with low brick arches under 
the floor, they will be of great ſervice in preventing 
damps; and under the floor, about two feet from the 
front, it will be very adviſeable to make a flue of ten 
inches wide, and two feet deep; this ſhould be carried 
the whole length of the houſe, and then returned back 
along the hinder part, and there be carried up into fun- 
nels adjoining to the tool-houſe, by which the ſmoke 
may be carried off. The fire- place may be contrived at 
one end of the houſe, and the door in which the fuel is 
put in, as alſo the aſh-grate, may be contrived to open 
into the tool-houſe, and the fuel being laid in the ſame 
place, the whole will be out of fight. Bradley recom- 
mends the new $TOVE invented by M. Gauger, and 
publiſhed by Dr. Deſaguliers. Bradley alſo adviſes, that 
the front of greenhouſes, in the colder parts of England, 
be built in a ſweep or ſemicircle, ſo that one part or 
other of it may receive the ſun's rays all day. The uſe 
of fires muſt, however, be very ſparing in this place ; 
and it is not one winter in three or four that will require 
them in any part, only when the weather is very ſevere, 
and the froſt cannot well be kept out any other way, this 
is an expedient that is good to have in readinels, as it 
may fave a whole houſe of plants. Within fide of the 
windows, in the front of the greenhouſe, there ſhould be good 
ſtrong ſhutters, made with hinges, to fold back clote to 
the piers, that they may not obſtruQ the rays of the ſun. 
T heſe thutters need not be more than an inch and a half 
thick. The back part of the houſe ſhould be either laid 
over with ſtucco, or plaiſtered with mortar, and white- 
waſhed, in order to prevent the froſty air from penetrat- 
ing through the wails. When the greenhouſe is wain- 
ſcotted, the walls ſhould be plaiſtered with lime and hair 
behind the wainſcor, to keep out the cold; and the wain- 
ſcot, as well as the cieling, and every part within the 
houſe, ſhould be painted white, for the reflection of the 
ſun's rays. There muſt be a number of treſſels, with 
forms of wood upon them, to ſupport the pots of plants, 
the talleſt to be placed hindmoſt, the loweſt within four 
feet of the windows; and the rows of plants ſhould riſe 
gradually, fo that the heads of the ſecond row ſhould be 
entirely above the firſt; and behind thera there ſhould be 
a ſpace of at leaſt five feet, for the convenience of wa- 
tering the plants, and for a free circulation of air. It has 
been obſerved that the placing of the euphorbiums, ce- 
reuſes, and other ſucculent plants among orange trees, 
and other common greenhouſe plants, is always deſtruc- 
tive of them, by making them receive an improper ſort 
of effluvia, which plants of that kind imbibe very freely. 
They ſhould therefore be placed on two wings built at 
each end of the greenhouſe, which, if well contrived, will 
a great beauty, as well as uſe, to the building. T heſe 
wings may be made capable of a greater warmth alſo by 
more flues, and may be made to contain a hot-bed of 
tanners bark ſor the raiſing many of the tender plants, 
natives of warm climates, 
Whilſt the front of the greenhouſe is exactly ſouth, one of 
the wings may be made to face the ſouth-eaſt, and the 
other the ſouth-weſt. By this diſpoſition the heat of the 
fun is reflefted from one part of the building to the other 
all day, and the front of the main greenbeuſe is guarded 
from the cold winds. Theſe two wings may be ſo con- 
trived as to maintain plants of different degrees of hardi- 
neſs, which may be calily effected by the ſituation and 
extent of the fire-place, and the manner of conduCting 
the flues: the wing facing the ſouth-eaſt is evidently the 
moſt proper for the warmeſt ſtove; this may be divided 


in the middle by a partition of glaſs, with glafs doort 
opening from one diviſion to the other. In each of theſe 
there ſhould be a fire-place, with flues carried up againſt 
the back wall, through which the ſmoke ſhould be made 
to paſs, as many times the length of the hoiiſe as the 
height will admit of the humber of flues ; (or the longer 
the ſmoke is in paſſing, the more heat will be given to 
the houſe, with a leſs quantity of fuel, The other wing, 
facing the ſouth weſt, ſhould be divided and furniſhed 
with flues in the ſame manner; and thus different degrees 
of heat may be obtained, according to the ſeaſons, and 
the particular ſorts of ona that are to be preſerved. If 
there are no ſheds behind theſe wings, the walls ſhould 
not be leſs than three bricks thick, and the back part, 
having floping roofs, which are covered with tiles or 
Nates, ſhould be lined with reeds, &c. under the cover- 
ing. The floping glaſſes of theſe houſes ſhould be made 
to ſlide and take off, ſo that they may be drawn dowri 
more or leſs, in warm weather, to admit air to the plants 
and the upright glaſſes in front may be ſo contrived, as 
that every other may open as doors vpon hinges, and the 
alternate glaſſes may be divided into two; the upper part 
of each ſhould be pA contrived as to be drawn down like 
ſaſhes, ſo that either of them may be uſed to admit air; 
in a greater or leſs quantity, as there may be occaſion. 
Miller. + Ms 
As to the management of the plants herein, Mortimer re- 
commends the opening of the mould about them, from 
time to time, and ſprinkling a little freſh mould in them, 
and a little warm dung on that; as, alſo, to water them 
when the leaves begin to wither and curl, and not oſ- 
tener; which would make them fade, and be ſickly ; 
and to take off ſuch leaves as wither and grow dry. 
It is a general rule among gardeners, to ſet exotic plants 
in the greenhouſe about the ſecond week in September, 
and to take them out again about the middle of May ; 
though there ſhould be ſome diſtinction made herein ; 
the tendereſt ſorts from places near the line, as the aloes, 
&c. being to be confined longer to the greenhouſe than 
oranges, myrtles, &c. | 

GREENLAND f/hbery. See Thale Fienery. 

GREENLAND company. A joint ſtock of 40,000 / was by 
ſtatute to be raiſed by ſubſcribers, who were incorpo- 
rated for fourteen years from the firſt of October, 1693; 
and the company to uſe the trade of catching whales, &c. 
into and from Greenland, and the Greenland ſeas; they 
may make by-laws for government, and of the perſons 
employed in their ſhips, &c. Stat. 4 and 5 W. III. cap. 
17. This company was farther encouraged by parlia- 
ment in 1696 ; but partly by unſkilful management, and 
partly by real lofles, it was under a neceſſity of entirely 
breaking up, before the expiration of the term aſſigned 
to it, ending in 1707. But any perſon who will adven- 
ture to Greenland for whale-fſhing; ſhall have all privi- 
leges granted to the Greenland company, by 1 Anne, cap. 
16. and thus the trade was again laid open, Any ſub- 
jets may import whale-fins, oil, &c. of fiſh caught in 
the Greenland ſeas, without paying any cuſtoms, &c. ſtat. 
10 Geo. I. cap. 16. And ſhips employed in the Green- 
land fiſhery are to be of fuch burden, provided with 
boats, ſo many men; blhing lines, harping irons, &c. 
and be licenſed to proceed; and on their return ſhall be 
paid 205. per ton bounty; for whale-fins, &c. imported. 
6 Geo, II. cap. 33. See //hale-FisHERY. 

GREENWICH be/p:rtal. See HospiTAL. 

GREGARIOUS s, are fuch as do not live ſolitarily, 
but aſſociate in flights or coveys, a great many together 
in company. | | 

GREGORIAN calendar. Jee CarrexnDaRe 

GREGORI1AN chant, See CHANT. 

GREGORIAN code, Sce CODE. 

GREGORIAN epecha, is the epocha, or time; whence the 
Gregorian calendar, or computation, took place. 

The year 1780 is the 198th year of the Gregorian epocha, 

GREGORIAN year. Sce YEAR, 

GRENADA. See GkanApo. 

GRENADIER, See GRANADIER. 

GRENAILLE; a name given by the French writers to 2 
preparation of copper, which the Chineſe uſe as a red 
colour in ſome of their fineſt china, particularly ſor that 
colour which is called oil-red, or red in oil. The china- 
ware coloured with this is very dear. The manner iu 
which they procure the preparation is thus: they have in 
China no ſuch thing as ſilver-coined money, but they ule 
in commerce bars, or maſſes of ſilver ; thele they pay and 
receive in large bargains; and among a nation ſo full of 
fraud as the Chineſe; it is no wonder that theſe are often 
adulterated with too great an alloy of copper. They paſs, 
however, in this ſtate in the common payments: There 
are ſome occaſions, however, ſuch as the paying the taxes 
and contributions, on.which they muſt have their ſilver 
pure and fine; on this occaſion they have recvurſe to 


* 


certain 
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certain people, whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to refine the fil- 

ver, and ſeparate it from the copper and the lead it con- 
tains. This they do in furnaces made for the purpoſe, 
and with very convenient veſſels. While the copper is 
in fuſion, they take a ſmall bruſh, and MP the end of it 
into water; then ſtriking the handle of the bruſh, they 
ſprinkle the water by degrees upon the melted copper; a 
fort of pellicle forms itſelf by this means on the ſurface 
of the matter, which they take off while hot with pincers 
of iron, and immediately throwing it into a large veſſel 
of cold water, it forms that red powder, which is called 
the grenaille; they repeat the operation every time they 
in this manner ſeparate the copper; and this furniſhes 
them with as much of the grenaille as they have occaſion 
for in their china works. Obſervations ſur les Coutumes 
de Aſie, p. 309+ | 

GRESHAM college. See COLLEGE. 

GRESLING, in Ichthyology, a name given by the Germans 
to the gobius fluviatilis, or common GUDGEON, Which is 
very ſrequent in their ſmaller rivers. 

GRESSURA, a word uſed by ſome writers, to expreſs the 
part between the pudenda and the anus. See PERI- 
NA UR. 

GREVE, GERETA, among our Ancient Mriters is a de- 
nomination of power and authority; ſignifying as much 
as comes Or Vicecomes. Sce COUNT and VIScoUNT. 
The word is formed from the Anglo-Saxon grith, peace. 
Thus Hoveden : Greve dicitur, ideo quod jure debeat grith, 
i. e. pacem ex illis facere, qui patrie inferunt væ, i. e. mi- 
ſeriam vel malum. | 
Lambard makes greve the ſame with reve. 

Hence, alſo, the words /frieve, portgreve, &c. which were 
anciently written ſciregerefa, portgerefa, &c. 

GREWIA, in Batam, a genus of the gynandria polhandria 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath a five- 
leaved empalement; five petals which are indented at 
their baſe, where is ſituated a ſcaly nectarium to each; 
and hath many briſtly ſtamina; in the centre is ſituated 
a roundiſh germen, which is lengthened in form of a 
column, and becomes a four-cornered berry, with four 
cells, each incloſing one globular feed. Miller reckons 
two ſpecies, natives of Africa, and Linnzus four. 

GREWT, in Minearolegy, a word uſed by our miners to ex- 
preſs earth, but particularly that earth found in the flat 
countries, and in the banks of rivers, in their ſearches 
after mineral veins, which is different in colour and na- 
ture from the reſt of the bank or bottom. This they al- 

ways underſtand to have been waſhed off from the neigh- 
bouring hills, in the time when the ſhoad-ſtones, by 
which they train their new mines, were alſo waſhed 
down, that is at the univerſal deluge : and this wherever 
found, proves of great uſe to them in theſe reſearches, 
as it ſhews which way the waſh from the hill has run, 
and directs them how to trace the reſt, and where to 
look for the ſhoad-ſtones with any probability of ſuccels, 
They generally examine the banks of rivers, where they 
have been worn away by land floods, in order to find 
theſe grewts, and then examine, in a ſtrait line with 
the next hill, though four or five miles off; and if there 
be any mine there, they generally meet with ſhoad-ſtones, 
as tokens of it in the way. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 69. | 

GREY. See GRAY. 

GrEy, in Ichthyology, an Engliſh name for a truttaceous 

filh, the 8 AL MO erzox of Linnzus, caught in many of the 
rivers of England. It is a very large fiſh, often growing 
to the full lize of the large ſalmon, but differing from 
that ſpecies, in the uy being broader, and the head 
large in proportion; in the jaws are four rows of teeth, 
and on the tongue are eight teeth; the back and ſides, 
above the lateral line, are of a deep grey colour, ſpotted 
with a number of purpliſh ſpots, whence its name; the 
belly is ſilvery; its tail is not forked, and its fleſh is 
much finer taited than the ſalmon; and in the places 
wheie both are to be had, the grey ſells at the larger price. 
It comes up into the freſh waters in the month of Augult, 
and is a very ſcarce fiſh, 
Mr. Pennant believes this to be the ſewin or ſhewin of 
South Wales, which 1s very common in the neighbour- 
hood of Carmarthen. This ſh appears in the Eſk, in 
Cumberland, from July to September, and is then in 
ſpawn, The lower jaw grows hooked, when it is out of 
{eaſon. The inhabitants of the North of England and 
of South Wales couſider this filth as a diſtinct ſpecies from 
the ſalmon. 

Guzy fly. See GaD-fly. 

GREYHOUND. dee HounD and Dos. 

(G2 EYHOUNDS, in Aſtronomy. Dee CANES venatici. 

GREYLAG gooſe. Bee Goost, 

GRIAS, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria monogynia 
claſs; the characters of which are, that the flower bath 
ſour petals; the calyx is divided into four ſegments ; and 
the fruic is a drupe, containing an eight-turrowed nu- 
cleus. | 8 | 


« | 
|ERICE, = ibm uſed by country perfons for « young way 
GRIEF. The influence of this paſſion on the body is rery 


great, ſo as Mn to deſtroy all appetite an 
meat, either by inſpiring men with a diſreliſh for lif 

by a mechanical inſtinct ; becauſe food taken ar 2 or 
time makes but bad nouriſhment, fitter to corr * 
blood than P life z on which account it is pt: the 
as a phyſical cauſe for the xAS THIN practiſed am ned 
heathens. The influence of this paſſion — * 
even to beaſts; Which, when indiſpoſed, not on] 4 * 
pains to provide themſelves food, but alſo refule it =_— 
laid before them. Vide Mem. Acad. Inſcript, — - 
p. 50, ſeq. This paſſion has been found to leſſen 72 of 
SPIRATION and urine. et 

GRIELUM, in Botany, a genus of the 
claſs: the characters of which are, that the catvy © a: 
- , IX is di- 
vided into five ſegments; the flower has five petals 
the fruit conſiſts of five monoſpermous ericarpia RIO 

GRIFFON, GR YPHUS, ed, in Natural Hiſtory the nam 
of an immaginary bird of prey, of the eagle kind : 
The ancients ſpeak tabulouſly of the grifon : they r r 
ſent it with four leys, wings, and a beak; the by. - 
pait repreſenting an eagle, and the lower a lion: 0 
ſuppoſe it to watch over gold-mines, hidden treaſures, 
The animal was conſecrated to the ſun; and the ancient 
painters repreſented the chariot of the ſun as drawn þ 
gen. M. Spanheim obſerves the ſame of thoſe of 
Jupiter and Nemeſis. 

Ihe griffon, in Scripture, is that ſpecies of the eagle 
called in Latin, e/:fraga, the ofprey; and E 
verb DD, OY 1 Jorey OD, of the 
The griffon is frequently ſeen on ancient medals ; and is 
{till borne in coat-armour. 

Guillim blazons it rampant ; alledging, that any ve 
herce animal may be ſo blazoned, as well as the lion. 
Sylveſter, Morgan, and others, uſe the term ſegreiant, 
inſtead of rampant. 
This is alſo an ornament of architecture in conflant uſe 
among the Greeks, and was copied from them, with the 
other elegancies of architectural enrichments, by the 
Romans. See SPHYNX. 

GRIG, in Ichthyelagy, a name frequently uſed for the ſand 
cel, or AMMODYTES. 

Theſe are common in the Thames, and are diſtinguiſhed 
from the common ſort by having a larger head, a blunter 
noſe, thicker ſkin, and leſs fat; and they ate not ſo much 
eſteemed, and ſeldom excced three or four ounces in 
weight. Rays | 

GRILLADE, in Cookery, meat broiled on the pridiron ; 
thus called from the French griller, to broil. 

The word is alſo uſed for the browning of any diſh, by 
rubbing a red-hot icon over it. To grill oyſters, is to 
put them into ſcollop ſhells, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pep- 
per, and parſley ſhred, and pour their own liquor to 
them, covering them with grated bread, ſtewing them 
half an hour on the fire, and browning them with a red- 
hot iron. Shrimps ate griled after the ſame manner. 

GRIND. tone, cos gyratalis, in Natural Hiſtory, is a ve 
coarſe, rugged, rough, and harſh ſtone, of a pellowill. 
brown colour, compoſed of an irregular grit, cemented 
together by a coarſe and debaſed terrene cryſtaline mat- 
ter, and intermixed with a very few glittering ſpangles 
of white talc; it cuts freely, but bears no poliſh; it is 
pervaded by water, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, is not 
acted upon by acids, and burns to a deep red colour, but 
acquires no hardneſs, It is chiefly dug in the northern 
counties of England, and uſed for gr:nd ſtones, whence 
its Name. ; 

GRINDING, trituration, the act of breaking or commi- 
nuting a ſolid body, and reducing it into powder, duſt, 
flour, farina, or the like, 

Grinding is one of the ſpecies of diſſolution. The painters 
colours are ground on a marble or porphyry, either with 
oil or gum- water. 

Some late phyſicians contend, that D1iGESTION is per- 
formed by grinding the food in the ſtomach. It is al- 
ledged, that every part in the body is a veſſel or veſſels; 
and all the veſſels have a motion of ſyſtole and diaſtole; 
all the operations of the body conſiſt in the attrition or 
grinding of the humours or matters contained in ſuch 
veſſels, 

GRINDING is alſo uſed for rubbing or wearing off the irre- 
gular or otherwiſe redundant parts of the ſurface of a 
body, and reducing it to the deſtined figure, whether 
that be flat, concave, or the like, 

The grinding of glaſſes is a conſiderable art, and, as ſuch, 
neceſlarily requires to be here inſiſted on; eſpecially that 
of optic glaſſes. 

Method of GRINDING optic-glaſſes. For convex glaſſes, the 
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decandria pentagynia 
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firſt tea is to provide a diſh or baſon, within whole 
cavity the glaſs is to be formed. | 
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In order to this, they 


it into a ſegment of a circle, having 
or wood, _— or the ach intended: this done, 
2222 7 for ed by a ſmith, either of iron or copper, 
a baſon ” — exactly fitting or correſponding to the 
having 1 mentioned, though ſometimes they chuſe 
ng baſon caſt; in this caſe, the rules elſewhere 
—_ 4 for concave MIRRORS are to be here obſerved. 
— re of the baſon, thus roughly formed, is to be 
Ker the pewterers lathe, or on a ſtone mould A, 
2 II. Optics, fige 22. fixed to an iron axis with a pi- 
Tab. BC „ by a wheel DE, and that by a winch 
___ baſon being ground on the mould till 
handle F. The g grou 
- in all parts, they take it off, and cementing 
t exactly fits in all parts, they te 
o a wooden block (loaden, if need be, with lead), 
So + over with fine ſifted ſand, and thus grind it over 
again on the mould, till all the furrows or ſcratches be 
ite t. way. 
3 eric large pieces of glaſs in a baſon, with 
ene land between, till ſuch time as, its ſurface bring 
well ſmoothed, there is no longer any oppoſition to the 
og diſh is known to be perfeAly finiſhed when, a 
hair being ſtretched over it, its ſhadow projected in the 
cavity, elpecially in a camera obſcura, does not appear 
any way diitorted. 
The baion finiſhed, they proceed to chuſe glaſſes for the 
purpoſe : in order to this, lay them on clean paper, and 
obſerve what colours are projected thereon ; for the ſame 
are the colours of the glafſes. Always ſet aſide thoſe of 
the darker colours, and chuſe the brighter; but as the 
whiteſt and brighteſt have uſually veins, and beſides, in 
tract of time, by the humidity of the air, are apt to rult 
and loſe their poliſh; for this reaſon Huygens rzcom- 
mends thoſe a little yellowiſh, reddiſh, or greenilh ; 
Hevelius the blueiſh. A glaſs is found to be [ree from 
bubbles, ſands, veins, knots, and ſpires, by holding it 
to the ſun, and receiving the rays through it on a white 
paper; for the flaws above mentioned will each project a 
ſhadow thereon. ; 
If, inſtead of lenticular, or at leaſt ſpherical glaſſes, you 
make uſe of plate-glaſs, it muſt be divided and cut with 
a diamond into ſquares z and if it be too thick to break 
otherwiſe, you may do it by laying it on a table covered 
with cloth, in ſuch manner as that the fide or part to be 
ſevered hang over the edge: for, being ſtruck with an 
jron inſtrument, in this ſituation, it eaſily breaks in the 
direction of the line drawn by the diamond, Having 
thus got a ſquare piece, deſcribe two concentric circles 
thereon with a pair of compaſſes, one of whoſe legs 
carries a diamond; the diameter of the inner circle to 
be equal to the breadth of the intended lens, and that 
of the outer ſomewhat more ; and break off the corners, 
as above directed, and the leſſer inequalities take off on 
a grind-itone, or the like. Examine now whether the 
piece of glaſs be ever y-where equally thick; if it be not, 
reduce it to ſuch equality by grinding it on an iron plate 
with ſand and water. Laſtly, glue or cement the glaſs 
thus prepared to a wooden handle NM O, fg. 23. with 
a cement made of pitch and a fourth part of reſin, or 
one part of wax and eleven of colophony : care to be 
taken that the baſe or bottom of the handle N O be equal 
to the glaſs, and that the centre of the glaſs and handle 
meet together. Smaller lenſes, as thoſe uſed for micro- 
lcopes, are fixed on with ſcaling- wax. 
Now, to grind the glaſs, and bring it to the convexity 
required, tmear over the diſh equally with fine ſifted 
ſand moiſtened with water; then taking the handle with 
the glaſs thereon, work it on the baſons, ſometimes this 
way, and ſometimes that, to prevent the form of the ba- 
ſon from being diſturbed, never leaning too hard there- 
on. When the glaſs has got the figure of the baſon, 
clean it well of all the ſand and filth adhering, and 
Ipcinkle, the baſon over with emery moiſtened in water, 
£r inding the glaſs thereon till all the roughneſs and in- 
equalities are taken away : after this, the fine ſand uſed 
in hour-glaſſes may be of ſervice, applied and uſed as 
before; remembering to take out the ſand, when too 
much worn, and ſubſtitute new in its ſtead. Some in 
lieu hereof, chuſe ſeveral ſorts of emery, each finer than 
the other, or even the powder of flint calcined and 
pounded, Laſtly, grind the ſame glaſs in another baſon 
or diſh, which is a ſegment of a leſſer ſphere, making 
ule of the like ſand as before, till it has got a pretty 
gh rim or margin all around. Becauſe the preſſion is 


not here determined accurately enough upon the middle | 
ot the glaſs, by the mere guidance of the hand, ſome | 


have choſe to make uſe of the following machine, eſpe- 

. crally for grinding object: glaſſes. 
Fix the dith H 1, fig. 24. on a horizontal table; exatly 

over us centre let the aperture D be, through which pals 


an iron arm five or fix inches long, faſtened to the ſtaff 
Vor. II. NY 159. | 


take a piece of braſs, copper, iron, 


* — 


. e 
n | 

AB: let the other extreme of the ſtaff be fitted into x 
hole gut in the diſh, and faſtened therein. Now to grind 
the olaſs inſtead of the diſh, take hold of the {aid {taff, 
and work with ſand, &c. as before. | 

Huygens tells us, that he always uſed firſt a coarſe emery, 
then a finer powder of the ſame, which would be fifty 
ſeconds in ſinking to the bottom of a veſic] of water, 


putting in freſh every half or quarter of an hour: ſome— 


times too, he uſed emery of fiſty ſeconds, for three 
quarters of an hour; then emery of four hundred ſe- 
conds, for four fifths of an hour ; and Jaſtiy, emery o“ 
forty-five minutes, for a quarter of an hour, The ſam: 
effects is had from powder of flints, broken in an iron 
mortar, mixed with water, and ſtitred ſometimes with J.. 
wooden ſpatula, taking the powder as it precipitates i:: 
ſome certain time to the bottom of the veſſel, by decant- 
ing the water. What remains is to poliſh the glaſs, 
For a more particular account of the method of grinding 
and poli't.ing glaſſes for teleſcopes, extracted from Mr. 
Huygens and other authors, by Mr. Molyneux, and com— 
prehending the method of making and poliſhing the 
tools, of chuſing the glaſs, of preparing the glaſſes be- 
fore they can be ground and polithed, of grinding the 
glaſſes, and of given them the laſt and fineſt poliſh, we 
muſt refer to Smith's Optics, book iii, chap. i. paſſim. 
The late ingenious Mr. James Short, in a paper left wich 
the Royal Socicty, to be opened and printed after his 
death, gives the following directions for working object- 
glaties of refracting teleſcopes truly ſpherical. 
Prepare two plates or tools, of braſs, the one convex, 
and the other concave, being both portions of a ſphere 
of the ſame radius as the focal length of the object-glaſs 
you want to have, or.rather of a radius tomewhat longer 
than the focal length you want, for a dioptrical reaſon ; 
let theſe plates or tools be between two and three times 
the b-cadth of the object-glaſs defired ; or, in long focal 
lengths, twice the bieadth will be ſuſlicient : let theſe 
tools be of a fuficient thickneſs in proportion to their 
breadth or diameter, and let them be ground with fine 
emery exactly true to one another, waking them alter- 
nately, the one above the other, to preſerve the fame 
focal length; or, if it is detired longer, you muſt work 
the convex above the concave; or, if defired ſhorter, 
you mutt grind the concave above the convex. 
After this, you prepare another braſs plate or tool, of 
the ſame breadth and thickneſs as the two former, and 
of the ſame radius of concavity : its being truly turned 
on a lathe will be ſuſſicient for this purpoſe ; which tool 
is to ſerve afterwards for the poliſhing of the two ſur- 
faces of your object-glaſs, and therefore called the po- 
liſhing tool. | 
Prepare a piece of ſtraw-coloured glaſs, of the plate- 
glaſs kind, of the proper diameter for the object-glaſs 
you deſire, which ought always to be broader than the 
proper aperture for that length; let this piece of glaſs be 
ground flat, in another tool, on both ſides, and as nearly 
parallel as may be, and ſomewhat poliſhed, in order to 
diſcover whether there are any veins or flaws in the glaſs. 
When you are fatisfied of the goodneſs of the glaſs, you 
are then to prepate a handle to faſten your glaſs to. 
Great care mult be taken in this, for fear of bending 
your glaſs by the handle; Mr. Short adviſes to take a 
flat piece of braſs, or rather of the concavity of the 
ſphere, to which the glaſs is to be ground; this piece of 
braſs ſhould not be thicker than two thirds of the thick- 
neſs of the glals, of a circular form, leſs in breadth 
ſomewhat than the glaſs itſelf, and having ſides of the 
ſame form, at right angles to the flat piece of braſs, and 
theſe ſides ought to be of ſuch a ſhape as that the fingers 
may ealily apply to it in working, and theſe ſides ſhould 
be as low as may conveniently be, and no thicker than 
about two thirds of the glaſs. This handle is to be 
faſtened to the glaſs, by warming the glaſs and handle 
gently before a fire, and laying ſome pitch upon the glaſs 
thus warmed, till it becomes ſoft like melted wax; and 
then laying your braſs handle, a little heated, on the 
pitch, you preſs it a little, till you are fure there is no- 
thing between the glaſs and the handle but pitch; you 
then lay down the glaſs and handle upon ſomething flat, 
taking care that the handle is in the middle of the glaſs 
till it is entirely cold. It is very material to know, that 
the pitch, to be uſed for faſtening the handle to the glaſs, 
mult be ſoft pitch, that has never been uſed nor melted ; 
for any other pitch will infallibly bend the glaſs. 
You then grind your glaſs in the concave tool with 
emery, and give it the proper figure and ſmoothing for 
the laſt poliſh, in the common manner. 
In order to give your glaſs the laſt poliſh, which is the 
moſt difficult part of the whole work, you are to pre- 
pare ſome pitch for covering the before mentioned poliſh- 
ing concave tool, which is done in this manner: take 
ſome pitch, and melt it in an iron ladle, and let it boil 
10 B | for 
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for a quarter of an hour or thereabouts; by this boiling, 
the pitch, when cold, will become hard and brittle : or 
you may ſhorten this operation, by melting equal quan- 
tities of pitch and roſin, and then there is no occaſion to 
let it boil ſo long. Your pitch being thus prepared, you 
again melt it, and take it off the fire, and let it ſtand 
till the pitch becomes pretty cold, or of a thickiſh con- 
ſiſtence; and having warmed the poliſhing tool a little, 
to make the pitch ſtick to it, you pour out of the ladle 
upon the poliſhing tool as much pitch as you judge will 
cover the whole tool, when ſpread our, to about the 
thickneſs of one eighth of an inch; you then invert this 
tool with the pitch upon it, and preſs it upon the con- 
vex tool, which muſt be quite dry, clean, and cold, in 
order to give it the figure of the convex tool: in caſe it 
has not ſpread out ſo as to cover the whole ſurface of 
the poliſhing tool, you may warm the pitch by holding 
it before the fire, and preſling it upon the convex tool, 
as before, till it has entirely covered the ſurface of the 
poliſhing tool; you then plunge it into cold water, till 
the braſs is quite cold. 

N. B. Inorder to know if your pitch is hard enough, 
you preſs the edge of the nail of your thumb upon it, 
and if it receives an impreſſion, the pitch is not hard 
enough. 

You then proceed to prepare this poliſhing tool, for the 
laſt poliſh of your glaſs, by grinding this poliſhing tool 
upon the convex tool with pretty coarſe emery, and a 
ſmall quantity of water, in the common way that tools 
are ground one upon another; but this muſt be done 
only for a ſmall ſpace of time, and the poliſhing tool 
mult have no other preſſure than its own weight, for 


fear of ſome of the emery fticking in the pitch, and you |. 


mult never allow the emery to grow dry: when you have 
ground the pitch ſo as to be all over of the ſame colour, 
you then waſh the pitch from all the emery with a bruſh 
and clean water; after this you take a bottle of water, 
and holding the pitch tool in a floping poſition, you pour 
water out of the bottle ſo as to fall upon every part of its 
ſurface. 

You then place the poliſhing tool in a horizontal poſi- 
tion, and you put upon it ſome putty, waſhed from all 
its gritty particles, but it need not be the fineſt waſhed, 
and you put a good deal of water upon your poliſhing 
too!, mixing the putty and it together, and you poliſh 
your glaſs upon this pitch-poliſher in the common man- 
ner of poliſhing glaſſes. _ 

After you have poliſhed your glaſs about ten minutes, 
you again grind your poliſher upon the convex tool with 
emery, as before, for fear the pitch has, by working, loſt 
any of its proper figure ; and the oftener you do this, 
the truer will be the figures of your glaſs; and in this 
manner you proceed till the glaſs is quite poliſhed, 

You then take your glaſs off its handie, by holding it 
before the fire, till it is ſo warm that you can ſlide the 
handle off the glaſs; and whilſt the glaſs is warm, you 
take off as much of the pitch as you can with the ſharp 
edge of a knife; you then lay the graſs down to cool, 
and, when quite cold, you drop ſome ſpirits of wine 
upon it; and this, with a cloth, will wipe off the reit 
of the pitch. 

You then examine the centre of the ſurfaces of your 
glaſs; and if it lies to one fide of the centre of your 
glaſs, mark that place with a ſpot of ink, and then put 
on your handle as before, upon the fide that is now po- 
liſhed, with its centre over the ſpot of ink, and grind 
your glaſs as before, till the circular remaining part of 
the glaſs to be ground is as much diſtant from the centre 


of the glaſs on the other fide from the ſpot as the ſpot | 


was from the centre of your glaſs; you then by heat 
return your handle to the centre of the glaſs, and pro- 
ceed to grind and poliſh this ſide of the glaſs as before. 
N. B. The concave and convex tools ſhould be ground 
with fine emery, after you have done one fide of your 
glaſs; for the oftener theſe are ground together, you 
will be the more ſure of having your figure true. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Iviii. p. 507, &c. 

Method of GRIN DING, Cc. the ſpecula of reflefling telc- 
ſcopes. The method generally followed by workmen is 
that propoſed by Meſſrs. Molyneux and Hadley, and pub- 
liſhed in Dr. Smith's Optics: this has been lately im- 
proved in a very conſiderable degree by Mr. Mudge, 
whoſe directions, founded on accurate experiments, and 
practiſed with ſucceſs in the conſtruction of teleſcopes, 
we ſhall adapt wherever they differ from thoſe that occur 
in the book . cited. For making the gages, take a 
long pole of fir, deal, or any wood, of a little more 
than double the length of the inſtrument intended, and 
ſtrike through each end of it two ſmall ſteel points, and 
by one of them hang it up perpendicularly againſt a 


—— 


wall; then take two pieces of thin plate - braſs well ham. 
mered, 2 little thicker than a ſixpence, which may be 


leſs than two tenths of an inch thick 
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about an inch and a half broad, an : 
in proportion to the diameter of 2 5 length be 
to two3 fo that if the ſpeculum be eight 3 as chree 
ter, theſe may be about twelve, Fix for: es diame. 
ſtrongly with rivets between two thin dleces &f of theſe 
ſo that alittle more than a quarter of an; x ancot, 
breadth may ſtand out from between the — in_the 
tix up theſe pieces horizontally againſt the - Then 
your pole, and therewith, as with a 8 under 
an arch upon each of them; then file each of i Sis 
a ſmooth file to the arch ſtruck, ſo as one ma = with 
vex and the other a concave arch of the 12 © con- 
Theſe braſſes are the gages to keep the Sexe Circle, 
the tools on which it 1s ground, always ky =, and 
ſphere : aud that they may be, therefore, pers — ame 
to each other, it is neceſlary to grind 3 * 1 true 
emery one againſt the other, laying them on a * fine 
ſor that purpoſe, and fixing one of chem to bs _ 
When the gages are perfectly true, let a piece . table, 
be turned about two tenchs of an inch broader th wood 
intended ſpeculum. which it is beſt to caſt in * 
c 
of ſix, eight, or ten inches broad, this ſhould d. Tec — 
three or four tenths thick when finiſhed. This b der 
being turned, take ſome common pewter, and mix with 
it about one tenth of regulus of antimony, and rr Nees 
wooden pattern, caſt one of this pewter, which wil be 
conſiderably harder than common pewter, Let this : 
ter pattern be truly turned in a lathe, and . 
means of the gages before mentioned, as a pattern { : 
caſting the ſpecula themſelves; and take care when! 1 
tutned, that it be at leaſt one twentieth of an inch click 5 
and about one tenth of an inch broader than the f rom 
lum intended to be calt from it. The manner of 2 
ing the moulds ſor caſting is now to be explained * 
will ſerve for a direction as well for caſting this cr 
pattern, as afterwards for caſting thereby the ſpecn'um 
itlelf. The flaſks ſhould be of iron, and at leaſt war 
inches wider every way than the ſpeculum intended. In 
each flaſk there ſhould be the thickneſs at leaſt of one inch 
of ſand. The caſting ſand which the common founders 
uſe will anſwer the purpoſe as well as any; and any ſand 
will do which 1s naturally mixed with a ſmall proportion 
of clay, to make it ſtick. The ſand ſhould be as little 
wet as may be, and well beaten, but not too hard. The 
ingates ſhould be cut ſo as to let the metal flow in, in 
ſour or five ſtreams, over the whole upper part of the 
mould; otherwiſe, whatever pores happen in the metal 
will not be ſo equally diſperſed as they ſhould be orer 
the whole face of the metal, theſe pores generally fall. 
ing near the ingate ſtreams, Let the flaiks dry in the 
ſun for ſome hours, or near a very gentle fire, otherwiſe 
they will warp, and give the ſpeculum, when caſt, a 
wrong figure : for, belides ſaving the trouble in grindins, 
it is beſt, on many accounts, to have the ſpeculum calt 
of a true figure; and for this reaſon it is belt to caſt it 
from a hard pewter pattern, and not from a wooden one, 
as founders uſually caſt, 
For the compoſition of the metal and manner of caſting 
it, fee SPECULUM. When the metal is call, the next 
buſineſs is to grind and poliſh it, for which, ſays Mr, 
Mudge, four tools are all that are neceſſary, viz. 1. The 
rough-grinder, for working all the rough face of the 
metal: this is belt made of lead, ſtiffened with about a 
fifth or ſixth part of tin; it ſhould be at leaſt a third 
more in diameter than the metal which is to be ground 
and for one of any ſize, not leſs than an inch thick. It 
may be cemented on a block of wood, in order to taiſe 
it higher from the bench. 
This leaden tool being caſt, muſt be fixed in the lathe, 
and turned as true as poſſible by the gage to the figure of 
the intended ſpeculum, making a hole in the middle, as 
a lodgment for the emery, of about an inch diameter for 
a metal of four inches : when this is done, deep grooves 
muſt be cut acroſs its ſurface with a graver, in the man- 


ner repreſented in Tab, II. Optics, fig. 25. theſe grooves 


will ſerve to lodge the emery, and by their means the 
tool will cut much faſter. Any kind of low handle, 
fixed on the back of the metal with ſoft cement, will 
be ſufficient ; but it ſhould cover two thirds of its back 
to prevent its bending, : 

2. The next tool is the convex braſs-grinder, on which 
the metal is to receive its ſpherical figure. In order to 
form this tool, procure a round ſtout piece of Hamburg 
braſs, at moſt a ſixth part larger than the metal to 0* 
poliſhed ; and let it be well hammered into a degree et 
convexity, by the aſſiſtance of the gage, ſuitable to the 
intended ſpeculum : then ſcrape and clean the concave 
fide ſo thoroughly, that it may be well tinned all over; 
then caſt upon it, after it has been preſicd a proper depth 
into the ſand, the former compoſition of tin and lead n 


ſuch a quantity, that it may, for a ſpeculum of _ 
INCL 


. 
— 
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jameter, be at leaſt an inch and a half thick, 
22 baſe conſiderably broader than the top, in 
er that they may ſtand firmly upon the bench in the | 
manner hereafter to be deſcribed. This being done, it 
muſt be fixed and turned in the lathe with great care, 
and of ſuch a convexity as exactly to ſuit the concave 
ave, This tool muſt have a hole, ſomewhat leſs than 
that in the metal to be worked upon it, in the middle, 
nite through to the bottom. When it is finiſhed off in 
the lathe, its diameter ſhould be one eiphth wider than 


the metal. 


The 3d tool is the bed of hones, the uſe of which is to | 


erfect the ſpherical figure, and to give ihe metal a fine 
ſmooth face. See Bed of HoxFs. | | 
The th and laſt tool is the bruiſer, with which both 
the braſs grinder and the hones are to be formed; this 
tool ſhould be made of thick ſtout braſs, perſectly ſound, 
about à quarter of an inch thick, and hammered as near 
to the gage as poſſible ; it ſhould be then ſcraped, cleaned, 
and tinned on the convex (ide, as the ſecond tool was on 
the concave, and the ſame thickneſs of lead and tin caſt 
upon it. Ibis ſhould be as broad at bottom as at top; 
and when it is fixed in the lathe, and turned off con- 
cave to the convex gage with accuracy, the diameter 
ought to be of a middle ſize between the hones and the 
oluther or braſs grinder, which is uſed for this purpoſe. 
E with the lathe 2 formed the convex braſs 
rinder, the bed of hones, and the concave bruiſer, the 
convex and concave braſs tools and the metal muſt be 
wrought alternately and reciprocally upon each other 
with fine emery and water, ſo as to keep them to the 
ſame figure as neariy as poſſible, in order to which ſome 
waſhed emery muſt be procured, by putting it into a 
bottle, half filling the bottle with water, and ſhaking the 
mixture; ſo that the coarſeſt of the emery will ſubſide 
to the bottom firſt, and the fineſt remain at the top: 
when freſh emery is laid on the tools, it is beſt done by 
gentle ſhaking the bottle, and pouring out a ſmall quan- 
tity of the turbid mixture, he next operation is to 
grind the braſs convex tool with the bruifer upon it, 
which is continued for about a quarter of an hour, and 
then the convex tool is wrought upon the bruiſer in the 
ſame manner. When theſe have been wrought on each 
other, occaſionally adding freſh emery, till the veſtiges 
of the turning tool are got out and both brought nearly 
to a figure, the ſame ſotm muſt be given to the metal, 
by grinding it upon the braſs tool with the ſame kind of 
emery; taking care, however, by working the two for- 
mer tools frequently together, to keep all three exactly 
in the ſame curve. The beſt kind of handle for the 
metal is made of lead, a little more than double its 
thickneſs, and ſomewlat leſs in diameter, of about three 
pounds weight, with a hole in the middle, a little larger 
than that in the metal : the handle ſhould be cemented 
on with pitch. The upper edge of this weight muſt be 
rounded off, that the fingers may not be hurt, and a 
groove, about the ſize of the little finger, be turned 
round juſt below it, for the more conveniently holding 
and taking the metal off the tools. When the bruiſer, 
braſs tool, and metal, are all brought to the ſame figure, 
and have a good ſurface, the next part of the proceſs is 
to give a correct ſpherical figure and a fine face to the 
metal, upon the hones ; thefe, however, ſhould be co- 
vered with water for at leaſt an hour before they are 
uſed, otherwiſe they will be liable to alter their figure ; 
and they muſt be never ſuffered to grow dry whilſt they 
are in uſe, for the ſame reaſon. 
In order to give a proper figure to the hones, correſpond- 
ing to that of the braſs tool, bruiſer, and metal, when 
they are fixed down to the block, ſome common flour 
emery, unwathed, with a good deal of water muſt be 
put upon them, and the bruiſer being placed upon the 
hones, and rubbed over them with a few ſtrokes and a 
light hand, the inequalities of the ſtone will be ſoon 
worn off, the mud that is generated being waſhed away, 
every quarter of a minute, with a great deal of water, 
As ſoon as the hones have received the general figure of 
the bruiſer, and all the turning ſtrokes are worn out 
from them, the emery mult he carefully waſhed off, and 
cleared from the joints with a bruſh under a ſtream of 
water, 'The bruiſzr and metal muſt be likewiſe cleared 
in the ſame manner. The hones being fixed down to 
the block, the bruiſer muſt be worked upon them with 
very cautious, regular, thort ſtrokes, forward and back- 
ward, to the right and left, turning the axis of the 
N bruiſer in the hand while you move round the hones, by 
ſhifting your poſition, and walking round the block. 
The manner of conducting this operation is minutely 
deletibed by Mr. Mudge. The metal may then be rubbed 
upon the hones in the ſame cautious manner, occaſionally 
. bruiſer upon the hones, in order to ſharpen 
faem. When in this way the hone pavement has given 
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a fine face and true figure to the metal, you may proceed 
to try the metal and judge of its figure, by waſhing the 
hone- pavement quite clean z then putting the metal upon 
the centre of it, and giving two or three light ftrokes 
round and round only, without carrying the edges of the 
metal much over the hones ; this will take out the order 
of ſtraight ſtrokes ; then having again waſhed the bones, 
and placed the ſpeculum upon their centre, with gently 
preſſure, ſlide it towards you till its edge be brought a 
little over that of the bones; then carry it quite acroſs 
the diameter as far as the other fide, and having given 
the metal a light ſtroke or two in this direction, take it 
off the tool, The metal being wiped quite dry, place it 
upon a table at a little diſtance from a window; ftand as 
near the window, at ſome diſtance from the metal, and 
looking obliquely on its ſurface, turn it round its axis, 
and you will fee at every half turn the grain given by 
the laſt croſs ſtrokes flaſh upon your eye at once over the 
whole face of the meta!, This is a certain proof of a 
true ſpherical figure. 
The laſt operation is that of poliſhing the ſpeculum, and 
this is the moſt difficult and eſſential part of the whole 
proceſs, Mr. Mudge, having made ſome ſtrictures on 
the method of Meſſrs. Hadley and Molyneux, generally 
followed, deſcribes at large that which he has diſcovered, 
after a number of trials, both of giving a cortect para- 
bolic figure and an exquiſite poliſh at the ſame time, 
Availing himſelf of the manner of poliſhing with pitch 
practiſed by fir Iſaac Newton, and mentioned in his Op- 
tics, he formed his poliſher by coating the braſs conver 
tool equally with pitch, which ſhould be neither very 
hard and refinous nor too ſoft, about the thickneſs of a 
ſhilling, and by applying the bruiſer to it, gave the pitch 
upon the poliſher a fine ſurface and the true form of the 
bruifer, He then divided the leaden weight upon the 
back of the metal into eight parts, by {Lrokes on the ſur- 
face of the lead, which are marked with the numbers 1, 
2, 3» 4, &c. in order to diſtinguiſh and regulate the 
turns of the metal. He alſo put half an ounce of putty 
into an ounce phial, and filled it two thirds with water; 
and having ſhaken the whole, let the putty ſubſide, and 
{topped the bottle with a cork : the other appendages of his 
apparatus are a ſmall-fized camel's hair bruſh in a tea cup 
with a little water, a piece of dry clean ſoap in a galley- 
pot, and a ſoft piece of ſponge. Theſe, as well as the 
metal, bruiſer, and poliſher, ſhould be conſtanty coverea 
from duſt. 
The poliſher being fixed down, is bruſhed over with the 
camels hair bruſh, after it has been wetted and rubbed 
a little over the ſoap; then the bruiſer is worked lightly 
upon it, till it has acquired, a good face and is fit for the 
metal. Then, having ſhaken up the putty in the phial, 
and touched the poliſher in five or ſix places with the 
cork wetted with that and the water, the bruiſer is placed 
upon the tool, and a few ſtrokes given to it upon the 
putty, in order to rub down any gritty particles : after 
which, having removed it, the metal is worked: lightly 
upon the polither round and round, carrying the edges 
of the ſpeculum, however, not quite half an inch over 
the edge of the tool, and now and then with a croſs 
ſtroke. The putty is cepeatedly applied in the ſame man- 
ner, and wrought into the pitch in the courſe of the ope - 
ration; and if the bruiſer be apt to ſtick, and does not 
{lide ſmoothly upon the pitch, the ſurface of either tool 
may be occaſionally bruſhed over with the ſoap and water, 
After ſome continuance of this proceſs, the pitch is well 
defended by the coating of the putty, and the metal, 
preſſed only by its own weight and that of the handle, 
and occaſionally moiſtened, moves over it with a more 
uniform and regular friction. When the poliſh of the 
metal nearly reaches the edge, the round ſtrokes mult 
be gradually altered for the ſhort and ſtrait ones. When 
this has been done for ſome time, in the manner mi- 
nutely deſcribed by Mr. Mudge, the metal will begin to 
move ſtiffly as the friction increaſes, and the ſpeculum 
poliſhes very beautifully and ſpeedily, and the whole ſur- 
face of the poliſhing tool will be equally covered over 
with a fine metallic bronze. As the metal wears much, 
its ſurface muſt be now- and then cleaned, with a piece 
of ſhammy leather, and the poliſher likewiſe with a ſoft 
piece of wet ſpange. You will now be able to judge of 
the perfect ſpherical figure of the metal and tool, when 
there is a perfect correſpondence between the ſurfaces, 
by the fine equable feel there is in working, which is 
totally-free from all jerks and inequalities. Having pro- 
ceeded thus far, you may put the laſt finiſhing to this 
figure of the metal by bold croſs ſtrokes, only three or 
four in the direction of each of the eight diameters, turn- 
ing the metal at the ſame time: this muſt be done 
quickly; for, if the tool be ſuffered to grow quite dry, 
you will never be able, with all your force, to ſeparate 
that and the metal, without deſtroying the poliſher by 


heat; 
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heat. The metal will now have a beautiful poliſh and a 
true ſpherical figure, but will by no means make a ſharp 
diſtin image in the teleſcope; for the ſpeculum will 
not be found to make parallel rays converge without 
great aberration 3 and, indeed, the deviation will be fo 
reat, as to be very ſenſibly perceived by a great indi- 
KinQneſs in the image. © 
Suppoſing then the meral to be now truly ſpherical, ſtop 
the hole in the poliſher, by forcing a cork into it under- 
neath, about an inch, fo that it do not reach quite to the 
ſurface ; and having waſhed off any mud that may be 
on the ſurface of the tool with a wet ſoft piece of ſponge, 
whilſt the ſurface of it is a little moiſt, place the cenire 
of the metal upon the middle of the poliſher; then hav- 
ing, with the wet bruſh, lodged as much water round 
the edge of the metal as the projecting edge will hold, 
fill the hole of the metal and its handle with water, to 
prevent the evaporation of the moiſture, and the conſe- 
vent adheſion between the ſpeculum and poliſher, and 
* the whole reſt in this ſtate for two or three hours: 
this will produce an intimate contact between the two, 
and by parting with any degree of warmth they may 
have acquired by the nearneſs of the operator, they will 
become perfectly cold together. By this time yon may 
puſh out the cork from the poliſher to diſcharge the water, 
and give the metal the parabolic figure, in the following 
manner: move the metal gently and ſlowly at firſt, a 
very little round the centre of the poliſher, then increaſ- 
ing by degrees by the diameter of theſe ſtrokes, and turn- 
ing the metal frequently round its axis, give it a larger 
circular motion, without any preſſure but its own weight : 
this manner of working may ſafely be continued about 
two minutes, moving yourſelf as uſual round the block, 
and carrying the round ſtrokes, in their increaſed and 
hrgeſt ſtate, not more than will move the edge of the 
metal half an inch or five eighths over the tool. The 
ſpeculum muſt not all this while be taken off from the 
oliſher, and conſequently no freſh putty can be added. 
t will not be ſafe to continue this motion longer than 
the time above mentioned ; for it the parabolic tendency 
be carried in the leaſt too far, it will be impoſſible to 
recover a true figure of that kind, but by going through 
the whole proceſs for the ſpherical one in the manner 
before deſcribed, by the croſs ſtrokes upon the polilher, 
which takes a great deal of time. 
In order to try the true figure of the ſpeculum, place it 
in the teleſcope for which it is intended, and uſe the in- 
ſtrument as a kind of microſcope, moving the object to 
ſuch a diſtance that the rays may be nearly parallel. At 
about twenty yards a watch-paper, or ſome ſuch object, 
on which there are ſome very hne hair-ſtrokes of a graver, 
is fixed up. The lead muſt be taken off from the ſpe- 
culum, the ſpeculum placed on the cell of the tube, and 
the inſtrument directed to the object; make an annular 
kind of diaphragm with card-paper, ſo as to cover a 
citcular portion of the middle part of the metal between 
the hole and the circumference, equal in breadth to about 
an eight part of the diameter of the ſpeculum: this 
paper ring ſhould be fixed in the mouth of the teleſcope, 
and remain ſo during the whole experiment, for the part 
of the metal covered by it is ſuppoſed to be perfect, and 
therefore unemployed. | 
There mult likewiſe be two other circular pieces of card- 
paper cut out, of ſuch ſizes, that one may cover the cen- 
tre of the metal by completely filling the bole in the laſt 
deſcribed annular piece; and the other, ſuch a round 
piece as ſhall exactly fit into the tube, and ſo broad as 
that the inner edge may juſt touch the outward circum- 
ference of the middle annular piece. It would be con- 
venient to have theſe two laſt pieces ſo fixed to an axis, 
that they may be put in their places, or removed from 
thence ſo eably as not to diſplace or ſhake the inſtrumenr. 


All theſe pieces therefore together will completely ſhut up | 


the mouth of the teleſcope, 


Let the round piece which covers the centre of the me- 


tal, or that which has no hole in it, be removed ; and, 
by a nice adjuſtment of the ſcrew, let the image (which 
is now formed by the centte of the mirror) be made as 
ſharp and diſtinct as poſſible. This being done, every 
thing elſe remaining at reſt, replace the central piece, 


and remove the outſide annular one, by which means the | 
circumference only of the ſpeculum will be expoſed, | 


and the image now formed will be from the rays refleQed 


from the outſide of the metal. If there be no occaſion | 


to move the ſcrew and little metal, and the two images 


formed by theſe two portions of the metal be perfectly 
ſharp and equally diſtin&, the ſpeculum is perfect, and | 
of the true parabolic curve; or at leait the errors of the 


reat and little ſpeculum, if there be auy, are corrected 
y each other. 


If, on the contrary,” under the laſt circumſtance, the | 


image from the outſide of the metal ſhould not be diſtinct, 
x | 9 | 


and it ſhould become neceſſary, in order +5 make ; 

that the little ſpeculum be brought nearer, it i. ek 
the metal is not yet brought to the parabolic is "thy 
if, on the other hand, in order to Procure ding 
you be obliged to move the little ſpeculum 
then the figure of the great ſpeculum has h 
beyond the parabolic, and hath affumed 
form. When the latter is the cate, the Circular f 
of the metal muſt be recovered (after having ſix * 
the handle with ſoft pitch) by bold crols „ Nos 
the poliſher, Fniſhing it again in the manns clog 
ſcribed, If the ſpeculum be not yet brouptit 3 
rabolic form, it mult cautiouſly have a ſow ales mb 4g 
ſtrokes upon the poliſher ; indeed a very ſew of * 
in the manner before deſcribed, make in ellect a TO 
difterence in the ſpeculum than would be mat bal 1 
gined. It a metal of a true ſpherical fig ute were £4720 
tried in the above mentioned manner i. ne 
(which Mr. Mudge has frequently done), the differencs.,c 
the foci of the two ſegments of the metal would he a ' 
ſiderable, as to require two or three turns of the mal 
to adjuſt them; fo very great is the abberration of the 05 4 
rical figure of the ſpeculum, and (6 imptoper to os ol 
that ſharpnefs and preciſion fo neceilary to a uy . 
flecting teleſcope. 1 
Suppoſing that the two foci of the differen: parts of tlie 
metal perfectly coincide, and that by the union 7 
them when the apertures are removed, the 3 
ſhews the objects very ſharp and diſtinct, vou are = 
however then to conclude that the inflrument is nat 
capable of fariher improvement ; for you will perceive ; 
ſenſible diftrrence in the ſharpneſs of the image date: 
ditterent poſitions of the great ſpeculum with repeat 10 
the little one, by turning round the great metal in its 
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ilincknegs, 
farther oft, 
cen Carried 
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the tle, ope 


cell, and oppoſing different parts ot it to d'iſterent parts 


of the little metal, correcting by this means the error of 
one by the other. This attempt ſhould be perlevere! 
in for fome time, turning round the great ſpeculun: 
about one ſixteenth at a time, and carefully obſcrviny 
the molt diſtin& ſituation each time the eye-piece i 
Iciewed on: when, by trying and turning the great metal 
all round, the diſtinct poſition is diſcovered, the upper 
part of the metal ſhould be marked with a black role, 
in order that it may always be lodged in the cell in th: 
ſame poſition. This is the method Mr. Short alwas: 
uſed z and the caution is of ſo much conſequence, that 
he thought it neceflary ro mention it very particularly iu 
his printed directions for the uſe of the inſtrument. 
And farther, Mr. Short frequently corrected the errors 
of the great by the little metal in another way. If the 
great ſpeculum did not anſwer quite weil in the teleſcope, 
he cured that deſect ſometimes by trying the effect of 
ſeveral metals ſucceſſively, by this means cortecling the 
errors of one by the other. 

The apparatus above deſcribed for examining the para- 
bolic figure of the ſpeculum, is, repreſented in Tab. II. 
Optics, fig. 26. AA is the mouth of the teleſcope, or 
edge of the great tube: BB is a thin piece ol wood 
faſtened into and fluſh with the end of the tube, to which 
is permanently fixed the annular pizce of paithoxrd c c, 
intended to cover and to prevent the action of the cor- 
reſponding part of the ſpeculum. D is another piece of 
paſteboard, fixed by a pin to the piece of wood B B, on 
which it turns as on a centre; ſo that the great anuuler 
opening H H may be ſhut up by the ring F F, or the 
aperture G G by the imperforate picce E, in ſuch man- 
ner that, in the firſt inſtance, the reſlection may be trom 
the centre, and in the latter, from the circumterence ot 
the great ſpeculum, 

Mr. Mudge has remarked, that the operation of poliſh- 
ing will not proceed well in the heat of ſummer or the 
cold of winter; and that neither this, nor the other of 
grinding upon the hones, will go on fo well, unlets they 
be continued uninterruptedly from beginning 10 cud. 
In the above account it has been ſuppoſed, that the metal 
to be wrought was about four inches diameter; if it be 
either larger or ſmaller, the ſzes of the hones, bruiler, 
and poliſhex, mult be proportionably different. 

The proceſs for poliſhing the little ſpeculum of a tel-- 


ſcope, muſt be conducted in the manner already deſcribed 


for that of the large one; only obſe:ving, that as the 
little metal has an uninterrupted face, without a hole, 
{o there is ng,pccaſion for one in the poliſher : and like- 
wiſe that, as the ſpherical figure is the only object in this 


caſe to be attempted, the difficulty of execution is much 


leſs than in the former. As it is always necctlary de 
ſolder to the back of the little ſpeculum a piece 0! brats, 
as a fixture for the ſcrew to adjuſt its axis, Mr. Mudge 
has communicated a neat and ſafe method of doing 163 
which he received from the late Mr. Jackſon, and which 
may be very uſeful to the optical or mathematical inſttu- 


ment-maker upon other ogcalions. Having cleaned — 
* 
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ed well, cut out a piece of tin- foil 

* wo — 7 299. then dip a feather into a pretty 
_—_ ſolution of ſal ammoniac in water, and rub iti 
N ſurfaces to be ſoldered; after which place the 
2 i between them as faſt as you can (for the air will 
= kl corrode their ſurſaces ſo as to prevent the folder 
rey and give the whole a gradual and ſufficient heat 
ne tin. If the joints to be ſoldered have been 
-- yi yery flat, they will not be thicker than a hair: 
re 1 the ſurfaces be ever ſo extenſive, the ſoldering 
p po conducted in the ſame manner, only that care 
— be taken, by general preſſure, to keep them cloſe 
os ther. In this manner, for inſtance, a filver gradu- 
= late may be ſoldered on to the braſs limb of a qua- 
ye ſo as not to be diſcernible by any thing but the 


different colour of the metals. 


We {hall cloſe this article with obſerving, that a method 
of giving the parabolic figure to his great ſpeculum was 
a point of perfection which Gregory and Newton had 
wiſhed for, but deſpaired of attaining, and which Had- 
ley does not appear to have attempted either in his New- 
tonian or Gregorian teleſcope. Mr. Short is ſaid to have 

oſſeſſed the ſecret z however it died with that ingenious 
Fiſt, The method diſcovered by Mr. Mudge, above 
recited, is, as he has ſtrong reaſon to believe, the ſame 
with that of Mr. Short. See farther on this ſubject 
Smith's Optics, book iii. chap. ii. and Mr, Mudge's ex- 


lent paper in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. art. 16. 
— See TELESCOPE. 


G is alſo uſed for a coarſer and leſs accurate me- 
W ſmoothing or poliſhing the ſurface of a body, 


particularly glaſs for looking-glaſſes, &c. 


in the new method of working large plates of glaſs ſor 
jooking-glaſſes, coach-glaſſes, &c. by moulding, and, as 
it were, caſting them, ſomewhat alter the manner of 
metals, deſcribed under the article GLAss, the ſurface 


being left uneven, it remains to be ground and poliſhed. 
In order to this, the plate of glaſs is laid horizontally on 
a ſtone in manner of a table, and to ſecure it the better, 


plaiſtered down with mortar or ſtucco, that the effort of 


the workman, or of the machine uſed therein, may not 
ſhake or diſplace it: to ſuſtain it, there is a ſtrong 
wooden frame that ſurrounds it an inch or two higher 
than the glaſs: the bottom or baſe of the grinding en- 
gine is another rough glaſs, about half the dimenſions 
of the former; on this is a wooden plank, cemented 
thereto ; and upon this are proper weights applied, to 
promote the triture, the plank or table being faſtened to 
2 wheel, which gives it motion. This wheel, which is 
at leaſt five or Fe inches diameter, is made of a very 
hard but light wood, and 1s wrought by two workmen 
placed againſt each other, who puſh and pull it alter- 
nately ; and ſometimes, when the work requires it, they 
turn it round, By ſuch means, a conſtant mutual at- 
trition is produced between the two glaſſes, which is 
favoured by water and ſands of ſeveral kinds beſtowed 
between; ſand ſtill finer and finer being applied, as the 
grinding is more advanced; at laſt emery is uſed. We 
need not add, that as the upper or incumbent glaſs po- 
liſhes and grows ſmoother, it muſt be ſhifted trom time 
to time, and others put in its place. 
It is to be noted, that only the largeſt ſize glaſſes are 
thus ground with a mill; for the middling and ſmaller 
forts are wrought by the hand; to which end there are 
four wooden handles at the four corners of the upper 
ſtone or carriage, for the workmen to take hold of, and 
give it motion. What remains to the perfection of glaſs, 
comes under the denomination of poliſhing. 
GRINDERS, molares dentes. See MOLARES. 
GRINETTA, in Ornithology, the name of a water fowl 
of the gallinula or moor-hen kind, having open feet, 
and no membranes annexed to them. This is the RAL- 
LUS porzana in the Linnæan ſyſtem. It is ſmaller than 
the moor-hen and the water-rail, Its legs are of a duſky 
greeniſh colour, and its toes very long; its beak very 
ſhort, compreſſed ſideways, and pointed at the end, and 
is covered at the origin with a deep yellow ſubſtance, 
looking like a plaſter put on it. The head is brown, 
[potted with black; the neck a deep olive, ſpotted with 
white; from the bill, beyond the eyes, is a broad grey 
bar; the feathers of the back are black next their ſhafts, 
then olive-coloured and edged with white ; the ſcapulars 
are olive, finely marked with two ſmall white ſpots on 
each web. It is common in Italy and Germany, but 
not ſo frequent in England, where it is ſaid to be migra- 
tory. It inhabits the ſides of ſmall ſtreams, concealing 
itſelf among the buſhes. Its uſual weight is about four 
ounces five drams. 
GRIP, or Gx1ys, in Huſbandry, is a ſmall ditch cut acroſs 
2 @ meadow or ploughed land, in order to drain it. It 
= ſignifies a handful ; as, a gripe of corn. 


PE, in Mechanics. Sce CRANE, | 
Vor. II. N 159. 
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Gunter of a ſhip, is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her ſtem 


under water, chiefly towards the bottom of her ſtem. 
The deſign of ſhaping her ſo is, to make her gripe the 
more, or keep a good wind; for which purpoſe, ſome- 
times a falſe ſtem is put on upon the true one. 


GR1PE is alſo a ſea-phraſe for a ſhip's being apt to run too 


much to windward of her courſe, particularly when ſhe 
ſails with the wind on her beam or quarter: this effect 
is partly occaſioned by the ſhock of the waves that ſtrike 
the ſhip perpetually on the weather-quarter, and force 
the ſtern to let ward; but principally by the arrangment 
of the fails, which diſpoſes the ſhip continually to edge 


to windward, while in this ſituation of ſailing: in ſuch 
caſe they ſay ſhe gripes. 


GRIPES, tormina ventris, in Medicine, a ſort of colic, or 


painful diſorder of the lower belly, occaſioned by ſome 
ſharp pungent matters vellicating the- parts, or by wind 
pent up in the inteſtines. See CoLic and Drsgs- 
TERY. 

The gripes are a very common ſymptom in young chil- 
dren, and may be cauſcd by the aliment they uſe, which 
is conſiderably different from what they had been accuſ- 
tomed to in the uterus. 

The retention of a part of the meconium may alſo give 
occaſion hereto, as being ſomewhat acrimonious. 

This diſorder ſometimes proves ſo violent as to throw 
tae child into unive ſal convulſions, or to cauſe what is 
vulgarly called convulſtons of the bowels, 


GRirEs, or COLIC, in Farriery, is an acute diſeaſe, to 


which horſes are very often ſubject. There are three 
different ſpecies of this diſorder, viz. the flatulent or 
windy, the bilious or inflammatory, and the dry gripes. 
The firft is known by the horſe's alternately and ſud- 
denly lying down and rifing ; by his ſtriking his belly 
with his fore feet, ſtamping with his fore feet, and re- 
ſuſing his meat; and when the gripes arc violent, by 
convulſive twitches, turning up his eyes, ſtreching out 
his limbs, and alternate ſweats and cold damps; ſtriv- 
ing to ſtale, turning his head frequently to bis flanks, 
rolling about, and often turning on his back. The con- 
fined wind may be diſcharged by emptying the ſtrait gut 
with a ſmall hand dipt in oil, and thus the neck of the 
bladder is caſed of its load, and the horſe ſtales. It is 
always proper to bleed young and plethoric horſes in the 
neck-vein. The following ball and clyſter ſeldom fail of 
giving relief : take Straſburgh or Venice turpentine, and 
pounded juniper berries, of each half an ounce; al 
prunella, or ſalt petre, an ounce; oil of juniper one 
dram ; ſalt of tartar two drams; make theſe ingredients 
into a ball with any ſyrup; and give it whole, waſhing 
it down with a decoction of juniper-berries, or a horn 
or two of ale. If this ball does not ſucceed, and make 
the horſe break wind and ſtale plentifully, in an hour or 
two give him another ball, and add to it a dram of ſalt 
of amber; and this may be repeated a third time, if ne- 
ceſſary : during the fit, let the horſe have gentle exerciſe. 
Let the following clyiter be given between the balls, or 
alone, and repeated occaſionaily : take chamomile flowers 
two handfuls : aniſe, coriander, and fennel ſeeds, of each 
an ounce; long pepper half an ounce; boil them in 
three quarts of water to two; and add Daffy's elixir, or 
gin, half a pint: oil of amber, half an ounce, and oil 
of chamomile eight ounces, The horſe ſhould be well 
rubbed, clothed, and littered with clean ſtraw up to his 
belly : and a pint of brandy, rum, or geneva, with as 
much ſweet oil, may be given for a drink; and if this 
ſhould not ſucceed, boil an ounce of pepper or ginger in 
a quart of milk, and add to it a handful of ſalt, and half 
a point of oil, which, given warm, will purge in two 
or three hours. 

The bilious inflammatory gripes are attended with a ſe- 
ver, beſides more of the preceding ſymptoms : the horſe 
alſo generally throws out a little looſe dung, with hot 
ſcalding water, the blackiſh or reddiſh colour and fœtid 
ſmell of which denote an approaching mortification. In 
this caſe three quarts of blood ſhould be immediatel 
taken away, and the bleeding ſhould be repeated, . 
the ſymptoms abate in a few hours. The emolient clyſ- 
ter, with two ounces of nitre diſſolved in it, ſhould be 
thrown up twice a day, and gum Arabic water ſhould be 
plentifully drank, and a pint of the following mixture 
ſhould be given every two or three hours, till favourable 
looſe (tools are procured, and then only night and morn- 
ing, till the diſorder is removed, Take ſenna, three 
ounces, and falt of tartar half an ounce; infuſe them 
ſor an hour or two in a quart of boiling water, and add 
two ounces of lenitive electary, and four of Glauber 
ſalts. If the diſorder increaſes, recourſe muſt be had to 


the Jeſuit's bark, which ſhould be given in the decoction 


to the quantity of a pint every three hours, with a gill 
of red port wine. In a caſe of leſs conſequence, take dia- 


pente, one ounce ; diaſcordium, half an ounce ; powder. 
10 C 
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ed myrrh two drams; make theſe into a ball with two 
drams of oil of amber, and give it twice or thrice a 
day. 
T be dry gripes ariſe often from coſtiveneſs, and are diſ- 
covered by the. horſe's frequent and fruitleſs motion to 
dung, the blackneſs and hardneſs of the dung, the fre- 
quent and quick motion of his tail, the high colour of 
his urine, and his great reſtleſſneſs. The ſtrait gut 
ſhould, in this caſe, be ſearched by an oiled hand : then 
throw up the following emollient clyſter twice a day: 
take marſhmallows and chamomile flowers, of each a 
large handful z bruiſed bay-berries and fennel ſeeds, of 
each an ounce; boil them in a gallon of water tæghtee 
quarts; and having poured the liquor into a pan, diſ- 
ſolye it in half a pound of treacle, and a pint of linſeed, 
or of dry common oil. 'The purging drink preſcribed 
for the inflammatory gripes ſhould be alſo given, till the 
ſymptoms arc removed. The diet for a horſe with the 
27ipes ſhould be ſcalded bran, warm water-gruel, or wa- 
ter prepared by diſſolving four ounces of gum Arabic in 
a quart of watcr and mixing it with other water, Far- 
iner's Dict. art. Gripes. 

Griyts, in Sea Language, is the name of a machine 
ſormed by an aſſemblage of ropes, hooks, and dead- 
eyes, and uſed to ſecure the boats upon the deck of a 
ſhip at ſea, aud prevent them from being ſhaken by the 
labouring of the veſſel. The hooks, which are faſtened 
at their ends, are fixed in ring-bolts in the deck on each 
ſide of the boat; whence, -palling over her middle and 
extremities, they are extended, by means of the dead- 
eyes, ſo as to render the boats firm and ſecure. 

GRISLAGINE, in 1ch:hyology, the name of a freſh-water 
fiſh, of the cyprinus kind, with whitiſh fins, and eleven 
rays in the anal fin, common in rivers of Germany, It 
ſomething approaches to the common roach in ſhape. 
Its back is of a duſky blue, and its belly and ſides, be- 
low the ſidelines, are of a ſilvery whiteneſs. The ſide- 
lines are yellow and dotted, and over theſe there is an in- 
tertupted blackiſh line running into ſeveral oblong ſtreaks 
from the gills to the tail, | 

CRISLEA, in B:tany, a genus of the efandria monogynia 
claſs; the charaQers of which are theſe: the perian- 
thium conſiſts of one leaf, and is of a tubulated bell- 
faſnioned ſhape ; it ſtands erect, and is divided into four 
ſegments at the end; the flower conſiſts of ſour oval 
petals, extremely ſmall, ſcarce indeed exceeding in ſize 
the ſcgments of the cup from which they ariſe; the 
ſtamina are eight ſubulated, erect, and extremely long 
filaments ; the antheræ are ſimple and erect; the ger- 
men of the piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is capillary, and of 
the length of the ſtamina; the ſtigma is ſimple; the 
ſruit is a globoſe, ſingle-celled, polyſpermous capſule, 
It is an American tree, extremely well diſtinguiſhed 
from all others by the flower alone, 

GRISLY /ced, among Herbaliſis, denote thin, flat, ſłinn 
ſeeds. 

GRISOLA, in Orn:thology, the name of a bird of the lark 
kind, deſcribed by Aldrovandus, and ſuppoſed by Mr. 
Ray to he the fame with the $»1POLETTA, or tor dino, 
of the Venetians. 

GRIST, denotes CORN ground, or ready for grinding. 

GRIZZLE, is ſometimes uſed for GRay, 

GRITHBRECHE, in our Od riters, the ſame with breach 
of the peace. In this ſenſe we find it mentioned in leg. 
Ilen. I. cap. 36. I cauſes regiis, grithbreche 100 l. 
emeudubit. 

It comes from the Saxon, gritbbryce, which fignifies the 
lame. | 

GRITHSTOLE, in our Old M riters, a place of ſanctuary, 
Blount. See Fr1vsSTOLE. | 

GRITS, in Natural Hiſlory, See SABURREA, 

GRIT T Vene, is a ſtone conſiſting of particles of ſand ag- 
glutinated together. Of this kind of ſtone there are 
many varieties, differing in the ſize of the particles of 

ſand that compoſe them, the different properties of theſe 
ſands, and their different degrees of compactneſs and 
agglutination. Some of theſe {tones are uſed for build- 
ing, others for grinding, others for whetting ſharp ſteel 
inſtruments, and others for filtrating water. See FiLTRE, 
GRIN OGH, WHET-/lone, and STONE, 
GROANING, in Hunting, a term uſed for the cry or 
noiſe of a buck. 
GRO AT, an Engliſh money of account, equal to four 
ence. 
mer nations, as the Dutch, Polanders, Saxons, Bo- 
hemians, French, &c. have likewiſe their groats, groots, 
roches, gros, &c, 
We have no filver MONEY. in the Saxon times bigger 
than a avg be nor after the Conqueſt, till Edward III. 
who about the year 1351. coined grofles, i. e. groats, or 
great pieces which weut for 44, a-piece, and half grouts; 
and fo the matter ſtood till the reign of Henry VIII. 
who, in 1505 firſt coined ſhillings, 


GROATsS, a term uſed in man 


GROCERS, by the ſtat. 37 Edward II. e 
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rts of the kingdo 
culled oats, or oats only hal & nyo _ kingdom ſor 
thoſe who engroſs merchaudize. See Ex — N. oft 
But grocers, are now thoſe who deal in ſugars, f tes, K 
and form one of the incorpotated companies of Lond 8 
See Company. & 247 on. 
GROGRAM, in the Afanufuctery, a fort of tu, wy 

of ſilk and mohair, being in reality no more has - ade 
ſety, coarſer and thicker than ordinary. Us 
GROIN, in Anatzmy. See Ix ux. 

GROMA, __y the Romans, a way-wifer, or ſuryey: 
inſtrument; whence thoſe who uſed it were calted 4 
matici, and the place in the camp where it was "lg 

* 


roma, Pitiſc. | 
GROMMELS, in a Ship, are ſmall wreaths, formed of 
| ſtrand of rope, and uſed to faſten the upper edge bf > 


ſtay ſail to its reſpeQtive ſtay, in different places. . 
means of the grommets the fail is accordingly hoiſted 
lowered. Inſtead of theſe HANKS have been late! Pay 
troduced. ** 
GROMPHENA, in B:tany, a name uſed by ſome author 
. X a $ 
particularly by Pliny, for the common garden MAR. 

GOLD. 

GROM WELL, or GROMILL, in Botany, lithoſpermur, 

genus of the pentandria monogynia Claſs. Its character 

are theſe; the flower hath a permanent empalement. 
cut into five parts; and one petal, with a cylindrical 
tube, divided into five obtuſe points at the brim : the 
chaps are perforated ; it has five ſhort ſtamina, which 
are ſhut up in the chaps of the petal; and hath four ver. 
mina, which turn to ſo many oval, hard, ſmooth, acute. 
pointed ſeeds, fitting in the ſpreading empalement 
Miller reckons five tpecies, and Linnzus ſeven, The 
ſeeds of the greater upright gromwell have been account- 
ed powerſully diuretic, and cleanſers of the reins and 
ureters, being boiled in wine or water; and of great 
ſervice againit the ſtone, gravel, or ſtoppage of urine 
as alſo againſt the heat of it, and a gonorrhea, Matthi. 
olus commends two drams of the powder, to be given 
in women's milk, as a ſpeedy help in hard labour. But 
they have long been diſcarded from practice. The root 
of the hairy gromwell, or altanet, with ſcarlet flowers, are 
externally of a deep purpliſh red colour, and the cortical 
part communicates a fine deep red to oils, wax, audi all 
unctuous ſubſtances, and to rectiſied ſpirit of wine. Its 

chief uſe is for colouring oils, plaſters, lip falves, &c, 

See AXNCHUSA, 

GRONDEUR, a name given by the French m America to 
a bſh which is commonly eaten there; the jaws of 
which have been brought into Europe, and being ex1- 
mined by Mr. juſſieu we'e found beſet in a remarkable 
manner with terth, which perſectly reſembled the bu- 
fonitz, called c apandines, and by ſome ſrrprnts-exes ; 
and which, in their foſſile ſtate, had been for many ages 
accounted pems. The arrangement of theſe teeth is 
ſuch, that the whole flat ſurfaces of the upper and lower 
jaw are in a manner paved with them, They are of 
different ſhape and ſize in the different parts; thoſe 
placed towards tue edges were of the ſmall and flat kind, 
commonly found in Malta, and called /e-penrs-eyes ; and 
the larger toad. ſtones, as they are called, were placed 
more toward the middle; the largeſt of all heing placed in 
two ſtraight rows, or lines, along the centre of each jaw. 
Each of theſe teeth is articulated by a gomphoſis, in the 
jaw, and when taken out, they all have that natural ca- 
vity which is ſound in the hinder part of the foſſile ones. 
The ſockets of theſe teeth have much the appearance of 

_ thoſe from whence teeth have been frequently changed, 
and probably the fith theds them often in the courle of 
its life. Mem. Acad, Par. 1723. 

GRONNA, in our 0% Writers, a deep pit, cr bitumin- 
ous place, where turfs are dug for burning. 

GRONOVIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gyuid claſs, the characters of which are: that the 
flower hath a fingle-leaved coloured empalement; cut in- 
to five parts; five ſmall petals; and five hairy ſtamina, 
inſerted alternately in the empalement; the germen be- 
comes a roundiſh coloured fruit, with one cell, incloling 
one large roundiſh ſeed. There is only one ſpecies, fill 
diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz. 

GROOM, denotes a fervant in ſome inferior poſt. In 
which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with the old word, 
garcio, and the French gargon. 

The word is formed from the Flemiſh, grom, puer, a boy. 

Groom is the denomination of ſeveral officers and ſervants 
in the king's houſhold. 
There are grooms of the almonry, grooms of the comp” 
ing-houſe, grooms of the great-chamber, the privy cham- 
ber, and the bed- chamber, grooms of the robes, of the 
ward-robe, &e. a 

GROOM of the ſiole, See STOLE. 


Groom porter is an officer of the honſhold, whoſe uy 


GRO 


bet is to fee the King's Lodging Furniſhed with tables,” 


i ls, and firing: as alto to provide cards, dice, 

2 decide diſputes ariſing at cards, dice, bo l- 

Lis. og more particularly uſed for a ſervant appointed 
to attend on horſes in the ſtables. See EqQuERrY. 

GROOVE, or Grove, among Joiner, denotes the channel 
that is made by their plough in the edge of a moulding, 

ail. ; 

NT off denotes a gardener's tool for tranſplanting 

N voey in Mining, is the ſhaft, or paſſage into the lead- 
mines, by which they draw up their ore. They are 
ſometimes ſonk in the vein, and ſometimes 1 

GROOZDISHYS, in Botany, a name given by the Ruſ- 
fans to a ſpecies of muſhroom . pepper or 
milky-muſhroom, deſcribed by Liſter, Ray, Kc. but 
larger. The grovzdtjhys is very broad and thick, and 
abounding with an acrid juice. n The Rullians preſerve 
them in pickle, and eat them with their meats. When 
eaten ſteſh they inflame the mouth and throat, and endan- 

r ſuffocation. Phil. Tranf, N“ 89. : ; 
GROS, a foreign money, in divers countries, anſwering 
roat. ; 
228 gros, livre de ęrot. Sec Pound and LIVRE. 

GROSS, or Gross1s, in our Ancient Law IWriters, ed- 
notes a thing abſolute, and not depending on another. 
Thus, villain in gre/s, villanus in groſfſe, was a ſervant 
who did not belong to the land, but immediately to the 
perſon of the lord; or a ferviie perſon not appendant, 
or annexed, to the land or manor, and to go along with 
the tenures as appurtenant to it; but, like other perſonal 
goods and chartels vf his lord, at his lord's pleaſure and 
diſpoſal. 

Gross, adunwſon in. See ALYOWSON, 

GRoss-BEAN, in Orniſbola y, a name by which we commonly 
call the COCCOTHRAVSTES, called allo at other times the 
haw-finch. This is the LOXIA ceccethrauſ/es in the Lin- 
nean ſyſtem. 

Gross, in cmmm. See COMMON. 

Gross weight, is the weight of merchandizes, and goods, 
with their duſt and drois, as alſo of the bag, caik, cheſt, 
Kc. wherein they are contained; out of which gre/ 
weight, allowance is to be made of tare and tret. 

GRoss average. Ste AVERAGE. 

Gxoss is alſo uſed for the quantity of twelve dozen. 

GROSSA, a groat. Conceſſa eft regi una groſſa, gue con- 
tinet guatuor denarios, de quolibet viro et muliere. Knigh- 
ton, an. 1378. 


GROSS E-beis, in our Ancient Law Boss, ſignifies * 
wood, as has been, or is, either by the common-law, or 
cuſtom of the country, reputed timber, | 

GROSSULARIA, or Rints. See GoorEretny, | 

GROTESQUE, GroTEsc, or GROTtTesSQUE, a wild, 
whimſical figure, or defign of a painter, or engraver 
having in it ſomething 1:diculons, extravagant, and even 
monſtrous. The name arifes hence, that figures of this 
kind were ancien'ly much uſed to adorn the grottos 
wherein the tombs of eminent perſons, or families, were 
incloled, Such was that uf Ovid, whoſe grotto was dil- 
covered near Rome about one hund:ed years ago. 

Calot, a celebrated engraver of Lorrain, bad a wonder- 
ful genius for deſigning gretefques : tlie like is faid of 
Leonardo da Vinci. 


We alſo extend the word groteſque to any thing whimbi- 
cal, or wildy pleaſant, in a perſon's d:cfs, diſcourſe, 
Xe. Maſquerade bavits are the more valued, the more 
grote/que they are. Our theatres preſents us with enter- 


tainments in grete/que characters, i. e. perſons quainily 
dreſſed; as harlequins, ſcaramouches, &c. Planudes 
has given us a very groteſque picture of /Eſop. Arioſto 
and the Italian poets ate tull of groteſque deſcriptions, 
CroOTESQUB-work, GROTESK-wvork, or GROTTESCO, de- 
notes a work, or compoſition, in painting, and ſculp- 
ture, in the groteſque manner, or taſte z conſiſting either 
of things which are merely imaginary, and have no ex- 
illence in nature, or of things turned and diſtorted out 
of the way of nature, ſo as to raiſe ſurprize and ridicule. 
Grote/que-work is much the ſame with what we ſome- 
times alſo call antique and moriſco. 
ROTESQUES, or GROTESKS, are particularly uſed for 
Title fanciful ornaments, of animals, compounded with 
foliages, fruit, &c. 
Such are thoſe painted by Raphael in the apartments of 
the Vatican, and thoſe carved by Michael Angelo in the 
cielings of the Portico in the Capitol. Vitruvius calls 
| 8 of this kind harpaginetuli. 
CRO TO, or GRO TTA, in Natural Hiflory, 2 large deep 
cavern, or den.in a mountain or rock. 
he word is Italian, grotta, formed, according to Me- 
nage, &c. from the Latin crypta: Du-Cange obſerves, 


Latin, 


that g'otza was uſed in the fame ſenſe in the _— 
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The ancient anchorets retired into dens, and groltor, to 
apply themſelves the more attentively to mediation. 
Okey-hole, Elden-hole, Pool's-hoſe, and the Devils 


A- ſe in the Peake, are famous among the natural ca- 


verns or grottos of our country. 

The entrance to Okey hole, on the ſouth fide of Men- 
dip hills, is in the Call of thoſe hills, which is beſet all 
about with rocks, and has near it a precipitate deſcent 
of near twelve ſathoms deep, at the bottom, of which 
there continually iſſues from the rocks a conſiderable 
current of water. The naked rocks above the entrance 


ſhew themſelves about thirty fathoms high, and the 


whole aſcent of the hill above is about a mile, and is 
very ſteep. As you paſs into this vault, you go at firll 
upon a level, but advancing farther, the way is found to 
be rocky and uneven, ſometimes aſcending, and ſome— 
times deſcending. The roof of this cavern, in the high- 
eſt part is about cight fathoms from the ground, but in 
many particular places, it is fo low, that a man mult 
ſtoop to get along. The breadth is not leſs various than 
the height, for in ſome places it is five or ſix fathoms 
wide, and in others not more than one or two, It ex- 
tends itſelf in length about two hundred yards, People 
talk much of certain (tones in it, reſembling men and 
women, and other things, but there is little matter of 
curioſity in theſe, being only ſhapeleſs lumps of a com- 
mon ſpar. At the fartheſt part of the cavern there is a 
good ſtream of water, large enough to drive a mill, 
which paſſes all along one fide of the cavern, and at length 
ſlides down, about {3x or eight ſathoms, among the rocks, 
and then preſling through the clefts of them, diſcharges 
itſelf into the valley. 

"The rivec within the cavern is well ſtored with eels, and 
has ſome trouts in it; and theſe cannot have come from 
without, there being ſo great a fall near the entrance. 
In dry ſummers, a great number of frogs are ſcen all 
along this cavern, even to the fartheſt part of it; and on 
the roof of it, at certain places, hang vaſt numbers of 
bats, as they do in almoſt all caverns, the entrance of 
which is either level, or but ſlightly aſcending or def- 
cendingz and even in the more perpendicular ones they 
are ſometimes found, provided they are not too narrow, 
and are ſufficiently high. The caitle that feed in the 
paſtures, through which this river runs, have been known 
to die ſuddenly ſometimes after a flood; this is probably 
owing to the waters having been impregnated, either na- 
turally or accidentally, with lead-oze. Philoſoph. Ob- 
ſerv. NY. 2. p. 2. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N? 480. p. 223. we 
have an account of a ſubterranean grette, or cavern, 
near Weredale, about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of New- 
caſtle. 

Elden-hole is a huge profound perpendicular-chaſm, three 
miles from Buxton, ranked among the natural wonders 
of the Peak. Its depth is unknown, and is pretended 
to be unfathomable. Cotion tells us he ſounded 884 
yards; yet the plumbet fill drew. But he might eaſily 
be deceived, unleſs his plumbet was very heavy; the 
weight of a rope of that length might well mike the 
landing of the plumbet ſcarce perceivable. Phil. Tranf. 
Ne 407. p. 24. 

Peak's-hole, and Pool's-hole, called alſo the Devil's 
A—ſe, are two remarkable horizontal ſprings under 
mountains; the one near Caſtleton, the other juſt by 
Buxton, They ſeem to have owed their origin to the 
ſprings which hav? their current through them: when 
the water had ſorced its way through the horizontal fiſ- 
ſures of the ſtrata, and had carried the looſe carth away 
with it, the looſe ftones mult ſall down of courſe: and 
where the ſtrata had few or no fidures, they remained 
entire; and fo formed there very irregular arches, which 
are now ſo much wondered at. The water which pafies 
through PooPs-bole is impregnated with particles of lime- 
ſtone, and has incruſted the whole cavern in ſuch a man- 
ner that it appears as one ſolid rock, Martyn, in Phil, 
Tranſ. N“ 407. p. 27, & ſcq.. 
In gretzos are frequently found cryſtals of the rock, ſta- 
lactites, and other natural conglaciations and thoſe oſten 
of an amazing beauty, | 

M. Homberg conjectures, ſrom ſeveral circumſtances, 
that the marble pillars in the grotto of Antiparos vegetatc, 
or grow. That author looks on this gretta as a garden, 
whereof the pieces of marble are the plants; and en- 
deavours to ſhew, that they could only be produced by 
ſome vegetative principle, Mem. Acad. anno 1702. 

At Foligno in Italy, is another grotto, conſiſting of pil- 
lars, abt orders of architecture of marble, with their or- 
naments, &c. fcarcely inferior to thoſe of art; but they, 
all grow downwards: ſo that if this too be a garden, 
the plants are turned upſide down. Mem, de VAcad. 
anno 1711, | 123 
The Zirchinitzer-ſea, or lake, in Carniola, famous ſor 
being full of water, fiſh, &c. the beſt part of the year; 


and 
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and quite dry, and bearing graſs, corn, &c. the reſt, 
roceeds from ſome ſubterrancous grotto, or lake; as it 

is made highly probable by Mr. Vavaſor. Phil. Tranſl. 

Ne 191. 

We e ſeveral grottes famous in natural biſtory; as 


GnotTo del Cani, a little cavern near Pozzuoli, four 


leagues from Naples, the ſteams whereof are of a me- 
phitical or noxious quality z whence alſo it is called boc- 
ca venenoſa, the poiſonous mouth. Sce MEeniTis, 
Two miles from Naples, ſays Dr. Mead, juſt by the La- 
o de Agnano, is a celebrated mofeta, commonly called 
la Grotta del Cani, and equally deſtructive to all within 
the reach of its vapours. 
It is a ſmall grotto about eight feet high, twelve Jong, 
and fix broad; from the ground ariſes a thin, ſub- 
tile, warm fume, viſible enough to a diſcerning eye, 
which does not ſpring up in little parcels here and there, 
but in one continued ſtream, covering the whole ſurface 
of the bottom of the cave; having this remarkable dif- 
ference from common vapours, that it does not, like 
ſmoke, diſperſe itſelf into the air, but quickly after its 
riſe, falls back again, and returns to the earth ; the co- 
Jour of the ſides of the grotto being the meaſure of its 
aſcent: for ſo far it is of a darkiſh-green, but higher 
only common earth. And as 1 myſelf found no incon- 
veniency by ſtanding in it, ſo no animal, if its head be 
above this mark, is the leaſt injured. But when, as the 
manner is, a dog, or any other creature,is forcibly kept 
below it; or, by reaſon of its ſmallneſs, cannot hold 
its head above it; it preſently loſes alk motion, falls 
down as dead, or in a ſwoon ; the limbs convulſed and 
trembling, till at laſt no more ſigns of life appear than a 
very weak and almoſt inſenſible beating of the heart and 
arteries ; which, if the animal be left a little longer, 
quickly ceaſes too, and then the caſe is irtecoverable; 
put if it be ſnatched out; and laid in the open air, it ſoon 
comes to life again, and ſooner, if thrown into the ad- 
jacent lake. 
The fumes of the grozto, the ſame author argues, are no 
real poiſon, but act chieſly by their gravity z elſe the 
creatures could not recover ſo ſoon; or, if they did. 
ſome ſymptoms, as faintneſs, &c. would be the conſe- 
quence of it. He adds, that in creatures killed there- 
with, when diſſected, no marks of infection appear; and 
that the attack proceeds from a want of air, by which 
the circulation tends to an entire ſtoppage; and this ſo 
much the more, as the animal inſpires a fluid of a quite 
different nature from the air, and ſo in no reſpect fit to 
ſupply its place. 
Taking the animal out, while yet alive, and throwing it 
into the neighbouring lake, it recovers : this is owing to 
the coldneſs of the water, which promotes the contrac- 
tion of the fibres, and ſo aſſiſts the retarded circulation; 
the ſmall portion of air which remains in the veſiculæ, 
aſter every expiration, may be ſufficient to drive out the 
noxious fluid. After the ſame manner, cold water acts 
in a deliquium animi : the lake of Agnano has no greater 
virtue in it than others. 
The true explication of the noxious effects of this va- 
pour may be ſeen under the articles AIR, and Fixed Alk, 
Dame, &c. 


GroTT & del Serpi is a ſubterranean cavern near the village 


of Saſſa, eight miles from the city of Braccano in Italy; 
deſcribed by Kircher thus : 

The Grotta del Serpi is big enough to hold two perſons : 
it is perforated with ſeveral fiſtular apertures, ſomewhat 
in manner of a ſieve; out of which, at the beginning 
of the ſpring-ſeaſon, iſſues a numerous brood — young 
ſnakes of divers colours, but all free of any particular 
r quality. 

n this cave they expoſed their lepers, paralytics, ar- 
thritics, and elephantiac patients, quite naked; where the 
warmth of the ſubterraneous ſtreams reſolving them into 
ſweat, and the ſcrpents clinging variouſly all around, 
licking and ſucking them, they become ſo throughly freed 
of all their vicious humours, that upon repeating the 
operation for ſome time, they become perſectly reſtored, 
This cave Kircher viſited himſelf, and found it warm, 
and every way agreeable to the deſcription given of it. 
He ſaw the holes, and heard a murmuring hiſſing noiſe 
in them. Though he miſled ſeeing the ſerpents, it not 
being the ſeaſon of their creeping out; yet he ſaw a 
great number of their exuviz, or ſloughs, and an elm, 

rowing hard by, laden with them, 

he diſcovery of this cave was by the cure of a leper go- 
ing from Rome to ſome baths near this place; who loſ- 
ing his way, and being benighted, happened upon this 
cave; and finding it very warm, pulled off his cloaths; 
and being weary and ſleepy, had the good fortune not to 
feel the 0 nu about him till they had wrought his 
cure. Muſeum Wormian. ; 
The ſalutary effects of tbis _ were probably of the 


| 
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ſame nature, and to be aſcribed t 


thoſe of the PYRMonT and Spa 5 cauſe 


a great quantity of the Gas, or 
to a certain w_ on the al woo I = 
whether diſeaſe perſons reſort, and End x 
riety of diſorders. - The antiſeptic ſalutar 
air is now ſufficiently known. N 
Milky Guorro, Crypta Lacta, a mile diſtan 
cient village of Bethlehem, is ſaid to hay 
nominated on occaſion of the bleſſed Vir 
ſome drops of milk in giving ſuck to Je 
And hence it has been commonl 
earth of this cavern has the virt 
to women that are grown dry, 
vers. 


Accordingly, they are always Pe 


earth is ſold at a good rate to = +, * faith ei = 
to give credit to the fable. An altar has been balk 
on 


6 place, 5 a church juſt by it. 

ROT To 1s alſo uſed for a little artificial edi 1 

garden, in imitation of a natural ere made in a 
The outfides of theſe grottos are uſually adorned wi 
ruſtic architeQture, and their inſide with rn 


: ſhell 
e nd | nbc . work, foſ- 
a c. finiſhed likewiſe with jets d'eaus or fountains, 


A cement for artificial grottos ma 
two parts of white roſin, melt 9 Bu — 74 => 
parts of bees wax; when melted together dil bn 25 
three parts of the powder of the ſtone you defi N 
ment, or ſo much as will give the cement the rk 
of the tone; to this add one part of flour f ory 
phur; incorporate all together over a gentle fire 4 
afterwards knead them with your hands in Gs _ 
With this cement the ſtones, ſhells, &c? after bei me 
w_ before the fire may be cemented. 26 tay 

rtificial red coral branches, for the 
grottos, may be made in the 1 42 
clear roſin, diflolve it in a braſs-pan ; to ever 3 5 
which add two drams of the fineſt vermillion * * 
have ſtirred them well together, and have choſen ara 
twigs and branches, peeled and dried, take a 2 
paint the branches all over whilſt the compoſition ; 
warm ; afterwards ſhape them in imitation of — 
coral. This done, hold the branches over a gentle coal 
22 all is ſmooth and even as if poliſhed. oy 
n the ſame manner white coral ma i 
22 lead, _ 2 coral with wn 2 og 9 
grotto may be buiit with little expence, of in 
ders, pebbles, pieces of large flint, Hells 4 
counterfeit coral, pieces ot chalk, &c. all bound or ce⸗ 
mented together with the above deſcribed cement. 
2 grotto at Verſailles is an excellent piece of building 
© fountains. Caux has an expreſs treatiſe of grottes and 
OVE, in Gardening, &c. a ſm ick 
vious to the rays of y ſun. ee 
The ancient Romans had a ſort of groves near ſeveral of 
their temples, which were conſecrated to ſome god, and 
called luci, by antiphraſis, & non lucends, as bein mad 
and dark. ae FAY 
Groves are not only great ornaments to gardens, but al 
afford relief — the violent heats of The fun x ud 
ing ſhade to walk under in the hotteſt parts of the day, 
when the other parts of the garden are intolerable: ſo 
that every garden mult be defective which has not ſhade. 
Groves are of two ſorts, either open or cloſe. Open 
groves are ſuch as have large ſhady trees, which ſtand at 
ſuch diſtances, as that their branches approach near 
enough to each other, to prevent the rays of the ſun 
from penetrating through them. 
Moſt of the groves that have been planted, either in Eng- 
land or in the celebrated gardens of France, are only a 
few regular lines of trees; many of which are avenues to 
the habitation, or lead to ſome building or other object: 
but thoſe do not appear ſo grand as others that, have been 
made in woods, where the trees have grown at irregular 
diſtances, where they have large ſpreading heads, and 
are left ſo far aſunder as to permit the graſs to grow un- 
der them. For nothing is more noble than fine ſpread- 
ing trees, with large ſtems growing through the graſs; 
if the graſs is well kept and has a good ver- 
dure. Beſides, moſt planted groves have a gravel walk 
made in a ſtraight line between them, which is offenſive 
to true taſte : therefore, whenever a gravel walk is to be 
carried through groves, it will be much better to twilt it 
about, humouring the diſpoſition of the trees, than to 
attempt regularity. But under large trees, dry walks 
are not ſo uſeful as in open places ; becauſe after rain 
the dropping of the trees will for ſome time render the 
walks uſelels. 
In planting groves, the trees ſuould be diſpoſed ircegulat- 
ly, which will give them a more noble appearance, 5 
alle 
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iſo form a ſhade ſooner than when they are planted in 
When in planting a garden, full grown trees are 
on the ſpot, they ſhould, if poſſible, remain in- 
for it will be better to put up with many incon- 
deſtroy what will require an age to 


lines. 
ſound up 
violate; 
veniences than to 
ſupply. n 
Cloſe groves have frequently large trees ſtanding in them, 
but the ground under them filled with ſhrubs or under- 
wood ; ſo that the walks within them are private, and 
ſcreened from winds, by which means they are rendered 
for walking, at ſuch times when the air is 
either too hot or too cold for walking in the more ex- 
ſed parts of the garden. They are often ſo contrived 
as to bound the open groves, and frequently to hide the 
walls or other incloſures of the garden: and when they 
are properly Jaid out with dry walks winding through 
them, and ſweet-ſmelling ſhrubs and flowers irregularly 
lanted at the fides, they have a charming effect. It 
they are continued round the whole incloſure of the gar- 
den, there will be a much greater extent of walks; and 
theſe ſhrubs will appear the beſt boundary, where there 
are not fine proſpects to be gained. Miller. g 
Groves have been in all ages held in great veneration. 
The PpROSEU HA, and high-places of the Jews, whi- 
ther they reſorted for the purpoſes of devotion, were 
probably ſituated in grove. See Joſhua xxiv. 26. The 
proſeuche in Alexandria, mentioned by Philo, had 
groves about them, becauſe he complains that the Alex- 
andrians, in a tumult againſt the Jews, cut down the 
trees of their proſeuchte ; that at Rome, in Eperia's 
grove, was of the ſame ſort. The veneration which the 
ancient DKUIDS had for groves is well known. 
GROUND, in Agriculture, is a piece of land, or ſoil; or 
a portion of earth, whether fir, or unſhit, to be tilled, 
and cultivated. 
All ſorts of ground may be reduced to boggy or marſhy, 
chalky, gravelly, and ſtony. See Marsn, CuraLr, 
SanD, GRAVEL, SOIL, &c. 
GRrouND angling. See ANGLING. 
GROUND, battable. See BATTABLE. 
GrouND, among Bowlers, See Bow LING. 
GROUND, breaking. See BREAKING. 
GrounD, commanding. See COMMANDING. 
GRomNnD, in Etching, denotes a varniſh ſmeared over the 
ſurface of the metal to be etched. to prevent che aqua 
fortis from eating, or having effect, except in places 
where this ground is cut through, or pared off, with the 
points of needles. See ETCHING. 
GrounD-ivy, glechoma, in Botany ;, called alſo gill go by the 
ground, ale-hoof,, or turn- hoof, is a genus of the didyna- 
mia gymoſpermia claſs z the anthere of which unite in 
form of a croſs, and the calyx is divided into five feg- 
ments; this is a plant that grows naturally under hedges 
and on the fides of banks in molt parts of England, and 
therefore it is rarely cultivated in gardens. The leaves 
which are roundith, or kidney-ſhaped, are ſet in pairs 
at the joints; on the boſoms of theſe come forth cluſ— 
ters of blue labiated flowers, whoſe upper lip is cloven 
and rurned backwards: this plant flowers from April 
almoſt to the end of ſummer, and. is generally found 
green all the winter, 
 Graund-ivy is an attenuant and diſſolvent, and famous, 
both externally and internally, as a vulnerary. It is 
much uſed by way of tea in diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs, and is ſometimes an ingredient in the pectotal 
decoction. It is eſteemed a ſpecific in eroſions and ul- 
cerations of the viſcera, and particularly of the kidneys 
and lungs; with which intention its juice has been given 
to people in conſumptions. Lindanus prailes it in an em- 
Pema and womica pulmonum, and recommends it to ſuch 
as void blood and purulent matter by urine. It is alſo 
ſaid to be good in bruiſes, and to cure the head- ach: but 
notwithitanding all this, it is left in great meaſure to the 
common people. 
It gives the denomination to a ſort of medicated ale, or 
drink, commonly called gill, or gill-ale, made by intul- 
ung the dried leaves of the plant therein. 
The leaves of the common ground- ivy are found ſome- 
umes to produce on their under part certain galls, or 
round protuberances, of a fleſhy texture, and green co- 
lour, of the ſize of nutmegs, or ſometimes larger. 
Theſe are in ſome years ſo common in France, that the 
poor prople eat them either raw or roaſted, and find 
them a wholeſome ſood. | 
GROUND line, in Perſpettive. See Terreſtrial LINE. 
GROUND, in the Manege. See TErRANN. 
GROUND, manuring, See MANURING. 
GROUND niche. See NICHE. 
ROUN D-nut, See EARTH-nut. 
Grounn, o See Oazy. 
ROUND paſture, See PASTURE. 
1KOUND-pine,in Botany and Medicine, &c. See GERMAN DER. 


CrounD, /linking pine. See CAMPHORATA. 
Vox. U. N- 159. 
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GRounD-plates, in Architecture, are the outermoſt pieces 
of timber lying on, or near the ground, and framed into 
one another with nmrortiſes and tenons. In theſe allo 
are mortiſes made to receive the tenons of joiſts, the 
ſummers and girders; and ſometimes the trimmers for 
the ſtair-caſe and — and the binding joiſts. 

GROUND of a ſhield, or efcutcheen, in Heraldry, is pro- 
perly called the FELD. | 

GRouUND, in Painting, is the ſarface upon which the fi- 
gures, and other objects are raiſed or repreſented, See 
PaIlnTiNG. | 
Ground is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece 
as have nothing painted on them, but retain the original 
colour, upon which the other colours are applicd to 
make the repreſentations. 

A drapery, piece of building, or the like, are ſaid to 
ſerve as a ground to a figure, when the figure is painted 
on the drapery, or building. 

In the like ſenſe, we allo ſay, the ground of a piece of 
tapeſtry, of an embroidery, of a medal, coin, &c. 

GROUND taste, a Sera Term, denoting a ſhip's anchor, 
cables, &c. with what is neceflary to make her ride ſafe 
at anchor in a proper ground. 

GROUND-timbers, in a Ship, are thoſe whoſe timbers lie 
on her keel, and are faſtened to it with bolts through the 
keelſon. They are ſo called, becauic the ſhip lies at reſt 
upon them when the is aground, 

GROUND-work, in Building, See FOUNDATION. 

GROUND wirm. Sce Worm, and EAR TiH-worm. 

GROUNDAGE -a cuſtom, or tribute, paid for the ſtand- 
ing of a ſhip in a port. Blount, 

GROUNDING of a /hip, is the bringing her on ground, 
to be trimmed, made clean, or to hare ſome leak ftop- 
ped in her. 

The term is alſo applied to a ſhip's running aground ac- 
cidentally, when under fail, or driving in a tempeſt. 

GROUNDLING, an Engliſh name tor that ſmall ſpecies 
of the cobitis, more commonly called the Loacn, and 
by Artedi the ſmooth ſpotted coniTis with the body 
cylindric, =» 

GROUNDSEL, /oneci9, in Botany, a genus of the fyrge- 
neſia poiygamia ſuper flua claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodrite florets, 
which form the diſk, and female half-flozets, which 
make the border, or rays, included in one common cy- 
lindrical empalement, which is rough, ſcaly and con- 
tracted above; the hermaphrodrite florets are tubulous, 
funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the brim, which are 
 reflexed ; they have five ſmall hair-like ſtamina, termi- 

nated by cylindrical ſummits; and an oval germen, 
crowned with down, ſituated under the petal, ſupporting 
a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by two oblong revolving ſtig- 
mas; the germen afterwards turns to an oval ſeed, 
crowned with down, incloſed in the empalement ; the 
female half-florets, which form the rays, are ſtretched 
out like a tongue, and are indented in three parts at the 
top. There are many ſpecies of ground/e/, which are 
common weeds; but Miller mentions ſome ſpecies of it 
which are cultivated as more valuable. Linnzus has an- 
nexed to this genus ſeveral ſpecies of Tournefort's RaG- 
Wok r. 
The. leaves of the common greundſel, taken in a ſtrong 
infuſion, are an emetic. Dr. Lewis conjectures that their 
emetic power may be merely owing to large doſes of 
the infuſion, by which the ſtomach was nauſeated. It 
is preſcribed in ſmaller doſes in dropſies, jaundices, and 
hemorrhages. Exterrnally they are uſed in ointments 
againſt cutaneous ſoulneſſes. Beat into a very coarſe 
pulp, and applied cold to the pit of the ſtomach, they 
have had very good ſucceſs in curing agues. They are to 
be uſed only on the days free from the fit. They vomit 
ſtrongly ſome hours aſter application. See Medic. Ef. 
Edinb. vol. ii. art. 5. or Abridg. vol. i. p. 203. 

GROUNDSEL, African. See Foreign COLTSFOOT. 

GRONDSEL, German. See STELLER A. 

GROUP, or GRO0OU R, in Painting and Sculpture, an aſ- 
ſemblage, or knot, of two or more figures of men, 
beaſts, fruits, or the like, which have ſome apparent re- 
lation to each other. 

The word is French; formed of the Italian groppo, a 
knet, or cluſter. 
In a good painting, it is neceſſary that all the figures be 
divided into two or three groups, or ſeparate collections. 
Such and ſuch a thing make a group, with ſuch and ſuch 
others of different nature and kind. The antique Lao- 
coon is a fine group of three beautiful figures. 
A group has ſomewhat in it of the nature of a ſymphony, 
or concert of voices: as, in the one, the voices muſt 
ſuſtain each other, in order to fill the ear with an agree- 
able harmony from the whole; whence, if any 8 
were to ceaſe, ſomething would neceſſarily be miſſed; 
ſo in the other, if the parts, or figures, be not well ba- 
lanced, ſomething will be found diſagreeable. 
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leaft ſo many diſtinct parts, or members of one greater 


In Architzfure we ſometimes ſay, a GRoue of columns, 


In Mie, a GROUP is one of the kinds of diminutions of 

The group uſually conſiſts of four crotchets, quavers, 
GROUPADES is corruptly uſed in the Manege, for 
GROUPED column. See CoLUMN. 


GRUU>E, or GRous, in Ornithology, is a general name 


character is, that they have a ſhort arched bill, that the 


on the hind part of the head are long, and beneath the 


dliſh brown; the ſcapulars are tipt with white; the tail 


There are two ſorts of groups, or two manners of con- 
fidering gro»ps; with regard to the deſign, and to the 
tlair-obſcure, The firſt is common both to works of 
painting, and thoſe of ſculpture ; the latter is peculiar 
to painting. 

Groups, with regard to the deſign; are combinations of 
divers figures, which have relation to each other, either 
on account of the action, or of their proximity, or of 
the effect they have. Theſe we conceive, in ſome mea- 
ſure, as repreſenting ſo many different ſubjects, or at 


ſubject. 

Group:, with regard to the clair-obſcure, are bodies of 
figures wherein the lights and ſhadows are diffuſed in 
ſuch a manner, that they ſtrike the eye together, and 
naturally lead it to conſider them in one view. 


ſpeaking of three or four columns joined together on the 
ſame pedeſtal. When there are but two together, we 
ſay, a couple, not a group of columns. 

Two or more figures, that are in any way connected, 
are called a group: and they are faid to be well or ill 
grouped, when they are or are not happily aſſigned. See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 40. H. Figures, though in the ſame 
ſituation, and joined to each other, if not connected in 
the deſign, ate not ſaid to be grouped, but are ſingle Pi- 
GURES: ſuch are thoſe in the ſcreen of columns, and 


round the Attic ſtory, under the dome, in the wings of 
the building. 


— — 


long notes, which in the writing forms a fort of group, 
or cluſter. 


or ſemi-quavers, ticd together, at the diſcretion of the 
compoler. 


CROUPADES, 


comprehending ſeveral ſpecies of birds, which Linnzeus 
has claſſed under the genus of TET RAO. Their general 


outmoſt and inner toes are connected to the firſt joint of 


the middle toe by a ſmall membrane; their legs are 


feathered to the feet; they have broad ſcarlet eye-brows. 
The word-grous, called alſo the wuregallus major, and 
cock of the mountain, or wood, is the zetras urogalius 
of Linnæus. The male of this ſpecies ſometimes weighs 
fourteen pounds: its bill is of a pale yellow colour; the 
noſtcils are covered with duſky feathers; the head, 


neck, and back, are elegantly marked with ſlender lines | 


of grey and black, running tranverſely. The feathers 


throat is a laige tuft of long feathers. The upper part 
of the breaſt is of a rich glolly green; the reſt of the 
breaſt and belly black, mixed with ſome white feathers ; 
the ſides are marked like the neck; the coverts of the 
wings are crofled with undulated lines of black and 
reddiſh brown; the exterior webs of the greater quill- 
ſeathers are black, and at the ſetting on of the wings in 
both ſexes is a white ſpot: the tail conſiſts of eighteen 
black feathers marked on each fide with a few 'white 
ſpots; the legs are covered with brown feathers, and the 
edges of the toes pectinated. Sce Tab. III. Birds, N“ 25. 
The bill of the female is duſky; its throat red; its head, 
neck, and back marked with tranſverſe bars of fed and 
black; the breaſt has ſome white ſpots on it, and the 
lower part is of a plain orange-colour ; the belly is bar- 
red with pale orange and black ; the tips of the feathers 
are whitez the feathers of the back and ſcapulars are 
black, the edges being mottled with black and pale red- 


is of a deep ruſt-colour, barred with black, tipt with 
white, and conſiſts of ſixteen feathers. The female is 
conſiderably leſs than the male. See Tab. III. Birds, No 
26. Thele differences between the male and female led 
ſome writers to make the male and female of this ſpe- 
cies two different ſpecies; and Geſner has diſtinguiſhed 
them in this manner, calling the female the gryzalus 
miner, and the male the grygalius major. This ſpecies 
is found in no other part of Great Britain except the 
Highlands of Scotland, where it is known by the name 
of capercalze, and in the old law books caper ally, the 
borſe of the woods, It inhabits woods and mountain- 
ous countries, and feeds on the tops of pines and birch- 
trees, and the berries of juniper. Thbeſe birds are com- 
mon to Scandanavia, Germany, France, and ſeveral 
parts of the Alps; and are generally reckoned well- 
taſted food. Another ſpecies of the grouſe is the black 
game, heath-cock, or black cock, being the tetrao tetrix 
of Linnzus ; the male, which is called the uregallus mi- 
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black, gloſſed over the neck and rump with 40a... 
blue ; the coverts of the wings are of *r binn 
inner coverts White; the thighs and legs ate bog 2 
with dark brown feathers, and on the former 4 a 
white ſpots ; the tail conſiſts of fixteen black * 
and is —4 7 the ſeathers under the tail are 1 
pure white. The weight of an old b! 1 
four pounds. - ack cock is about 
The female weighs about two pounds; th 
neck are marked with theres bars of rebar 8 
black; the breaſt with duſky black and White: < 
back, coverts of the wings, and tail, are of the ſagic e 
lours with the neck; the inner coverts of the wings co- 
2 . in both ſexes form a white ſpot on the a 
er; the tail conſiſts of eiphteen feath an 
with red and black, and fligbtly ee 


| forked. This ſpec; 
of birds frequent che ſame ſituations with the "racy 
they feed on bilberries and other mountain fruits, and bm 


winter on the tops of the heath: in ſumm 
deſcend from the bills to feed on corn. Ther) fn 
pair, but in ſpring the male gets on an eminence, crows 
and claps his wings; on which ſignal all the ſemales 
within hearing reſort to him. The hen lays from fix to 
eight eggs, which are hatched late in the ſummer. The 
young males, which quit their mother in the be ginnin 
of winter, keep together in flocks of ſeven or eight till 
ſpring, during which time they inhabit the woods. There 
is another variety of the black cock, which differ from 
the common fort in being ſpotted on the neck, breaſt 
wings, and thighs, with red: ſuch is alſo the 16745 55 
briaus of Linnæus. Pennant. 
Another ſpecies of grouſe is the red game, moor-cock, 
or GOk-coct, A fourth ſpecies is the white game, e- 
trao lug of Linnæus, or PTYARMIGAN. 

GROUL, or GROW, in Building, is a very thin coarſe 
mortar z when it is mixed with bullock's hair, it is called 
burr-erout. See Extingurſhing of F1RE, 


| GROWAN, in Natural Hi/iory, a word uſed by the miners 


in Cornwall to expreſs a fort of coarie and gritty ſtone, 
which they are uſually obliged to dig through before they 
come at the veins of ore. This is uſually grey or whitiſh, 
but fometimes it 18 of various colours, often yellowiſh, 
and ſometimes ſpotted with iron-colour, and an inky 
black; and often its texture is fo looſe and ſpungy, that 
there are holes in it of the ſize proper to receive a pea 
or a hoi ſe-bean; theſe ate ſometimes empty, but more 
uſually they are filled up either with chalk or with ſpar. 
Beſide the ſtrata of this ftone that lie over the ore, therc 
is alſo a large quantity of it often placed by its fide, 
They have this, and two other forts of ſtone, lying in 
the way to the tin ore in Cornwall. The firſt of the 
others they call moor-/tone, a very uncertain name, as it 
is alſo given by ſome to the common white granite of 
that county; but the miners only mean by it a looſe fort 
of free-ſtone, ſomewhat ſofter than that uſually employ- 
ed in building. The other ſtone, is called 4:Hos this is 
a grey ſtone of the flate kind, eaſily ſplitting into thin 
plates, and is very full of talcy flakes: this #i/los is, 
however, a very indeterminate name, as well as the 
other, for the ſame people ſometimes uſe it alſo to figniiy 
a white earth common ameng them; this laſt, however, 
they ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the epithet white, The 
word growan ſcems the only name they have kept to any 
determinate fignification, for they never exprels by this 
word any other ſubſtance than the ſtone above deſcribed. 

GROWING, in Sea-languoge, denotes the direction of the 
cable from the ſhip towards the anchors : thus, the cable 
grows on the ſtarboard bow, when it ſtretches out for- 
wards on the ſtarboard or tight ſide. 

GROWNE, in our 014 H/iters, an engine to ftretch woo!- 
len cloth after it is woven; it is mentioned in the ſta- 
tute 43 Edw. III. cap. 10. 

GROWTH ha/fpenny,:a rate fo called, and paid in ſome 
places for the che of every fat ox or other unfruitful 
cattle. 

GRUARII, in our O!d }/riters, the principal officers of the 
foreſt in general. The word comes from the old Freuch 
gruyer, which ſignifies the ſame. 

GRUB, the Engliſh name of the hexapode worms or mas- 
gots-hatched from the eggs of beetles. See SCARAB E235" 
Grubs are an excellent bait for many kinds of fiſh, In 
angling for the grayling, the aſh- 27% is to be preſerre« 
to all others. This is plump, milk-white, but round 
from head to tail, and has a red head; There 1s allo 
another grub, which is very common, and is longer and 
ſlenderer than the aſh- grub, it is yellower and tougher, 
and is known by having a red head, and two rows o 
legs all along the belly. The trout and grayling uſually 
frequent the ſame places, and it is not uncommon 75 
take the trout, while fiſhing for the other, Theſe 211 
are to be kept in bran, in which they will grow tougher 


nor, has a duſky bill; the plumage of the whole body is 
«7-0 


| | ; | -orub is always 19 
| than they "_ at firſt 3 but the aſh-grub is e 
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that it is difficult to make a good baĩt of it. The 


49 is to wrap it in a piece of ſtiff hair with the 


i eaving it ſtanding out about a ſtraw's breadth 
2 bs of . 5 hook, ag as to keep the grub from to- 
tally flipping off when baited : the horſe-hair that the 
hook is faſtened, to ſhould be as white as poſſible, that it 
may reſemble the colour of the bait, and not be ſuſ- 

hon * the box, or box-puceron, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
ven to a ſort of inſect approaching to the nature of the 
. of the elder and other trees, but differing from 
"hat animal in ſome eſſential characters, and being more 
properly of the ſame genus with the fig-inſeCt or falſe 
uceron. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. vol; vi. p. 100. Sce 
Fic-ie ett. 


Theſe inſects change their ſkin ſeveral times, in the man- 
ner of the pucerons; and they change their colour at the 
ſame time. They are at firſt reddiſh, but they are then 
extremely ſmall ; after this they throw off a ſkin and be- 
come yellowiſh z after this they are of a deeper yellow, 
ſpotted with black; and finally, when at their full gcowth, 
they are greeniſh, and have a black antennæ. The exuviz 
which theſe creatures leave behind them, have often a 
rain of the excrement remaining fixed to them. 

r. Reaumur, who took great pains to know the hiſtory 
of theſe minute animals, found that they _— became 
flics of a peculiar kind, reſembling thoſe of the fig- inſect: 
they hopped in the manner of graſshoppers, but only a 
little way at a time, and he was able to diſcover the parts 
peculiar to the male and female ſex, in the different in- 
dividuals, but never could find any eggs or embryo- 
animals in the latter. 


GruBs, vine, in the Hiſtory of Inſefs, See Vine. 


GxuB-axe, or GRUBBAGE, among Gardeners, a tool for 


rubbing up the roots of trees, weeds, &c. 
GRUBBING, the term uſed by our farmers to expreſs the 
taking up the roots of trees out of the ground. Several 
occaſions offer for the doing this; as when trees are old 
and paſt growing to any uſe, the roots muſt be taken up, 
that young trees may be planted in their place. This is 
a chargeable operation in moſt places, but in ſome coun- 
tries the farmers have deviſed a machine, which does a 
great part of the work in a much ſhorter time than in 
any other way can be done. It is a book of iron, of 
about two feet and a half long, with a large iron ring 
faſtened to its ſtrait end or handle. The whole in- 
ſtrument may be made for about three or four ſhillings, 
and is to be uſed in this manner: the ground is firſt to be 
cleared away about the root, and any (traggling ſide- roots, 
found running horizontally, are to be cut off: they then 


faſten the point of the hook to ſome part of the ſtump or 


root, and putting a long and ftrong lever through the 

Ting, two men at the end of it go round forcing it every 

ways till they tear the root out, twiſting the tap-roots 

oft at ſome diſtance under ground; the digging down 
to which, in the common way, is one great article of the 
expence. It is very effectual in ſtubbing up the roots of 
the underwood; but when large tree-roots are to be 
taken up by it, it is beſt to cleave them firſt with wedges 
into ſeveral pieces, then pull them out ſeparately. 

GRUBBING a cock, a term uſed, by cock-fighters, for the 
cutting off the feathers under the wings. It is a thing 
not allowed by cockpit-law, nor to cut off his feathers in 
any handling place. 

CRUBBS, in Medicine, a white unctuous kind of pimples, 


or little tumors, atiſing upon the face, chiefly the alæ of 
the noſe. 


They are uſually owing to hard drinking, and an ob- 


ſtructed perſpiration ; though natural in ſome conſtitu— 
tions. They begin with a ſmall black point, which gra- 
dually ſpreads ; and ſometimes the matter tends to ſup- 
puration, upon which the heads of the eruptions grow 
White or yellow. They are uſually reputed ſalutary; 
whence, to check their growth ſuddenly, has proved of 
ill conſequence. They are cured by evacuation, and 
acrimonious lotions, 

GRUINA, the crane-fly, a name given by ſome authors to 


the TIPULA, or father-long-legs, from its legs being like 
thoſe of a crane. See Craxt-fly. 


GCRUME, Grxvmnus, in Medicine, &c. a little maſs or 
lump of blood, milk, or other fluid, which is coagulated, 
thickened, hardened, &c. 


2 people frequently ſpit up grumes, i. e. clots of 
ood, 


Grumes of milk are what we popularly call curds. 
GRUMOSE +20ts, are thoſe which are compoſed of ſeveral 


ſmall knobs ; ſuch are thoſe of the anembnes, and of the 
little celandine. 


RUMOUS bed denotes that ſtate, or conſiſtence, of the 
blood, wherein it is too viſcid and thick, for a due, 
briſk circulation; the effects whereof are, that it ſtag- 
= in the capillary veſſels, and produces divers dil- 
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GRUNDEL, or Gevept.1%c, in [chthyology, a name bed 
by ſome for the common loach, or loche, a ſmall freſd-wa- 
ter fiſh, known among writers by the names of cobitis and 
fundulus. 
GRUNDLING, in Zchihy-{egy, a name given alſo by the Ger- 
mans to the gobio fluviatilis, or common gudgcœon. 
GRUNDULUS, in Jchthyology, à name given by Figulus, 
and others, to the fiſh called by us the hach, or grund- 
ling. It is a ſpecies of cobitis, called by authors in ge- 
neral cobitis bar batula, and cebitis Auviatilis, Attedi has 
diſtinguiſhed it by the name of the ſmooth ſpotted co- 
51718, with the cylindric body. 
GRUNNIENS p!i/c:s, the grunting fiſb, the name of a fiſh 
caught in many parts of the Eaſt Indian ſeas, and called 
by the Dutch there Angrre- pet. It ſeems of the gurnet or 
gurnard kind, and nearly related to the guabi-coara of 
the Braſilians. When it is firfl taken out of the water, 
it makes a remarkable grunting noiſe. It has two ßde- 
lines on each fide, running from the gilis to the tai! ; 
the one of which is brown, and the other yellow ; it is 
covered with very ſmall ſcales, and is a very fat and 
fleſhy fiſh ; it grows to about fix or ſeven inches long, 
and its head is large and ill-ſhaped ; it is a very well 
taſted fiſh, 
GRUPPO, or Bake, in Muſie, was introduced into Eng- 
land by a gentleman who learned it of the famous Sci- 
pione del Palla in Italy. It conſiſts in the alternate pro- 
lation of two tones in juxta-polition to each other, will! 
a cloſe on the note immediately beneath the lower of 
them. This is the chief grace both in vocal and inſti u- 
mental performances. 
GRUS, in Antiquity, a dance performed yearly by the 
young Athenians, around the temple of Apollo, on the 
day of the Delia. 
The motions and figures of this dance were very intri- 
cate, and varioully interwoven 3 ſome of them being in- 


tended to expreſs the windings of the labyrinth wherein 
the Minotaur was killed by 'Theſevs. 


GRrus, in Aſlrowomy, a ſouthern conſtellation not viſible in 

our latitude. The number of ſtars in this contellation, 
according to Mr. Sharp's Catalogue, is 133 the ſituation, 
longitude, latitude, and magnitude of which, are as follow: 


|. | |= 

a 25 62 

Names and ſituations of the s Longit. | Latitude | =- 

ſtars 2 E. 

a 

| „„ 

In the head 213 35 38/2 58 52 3 

In the middle of the neck is 5 36025 54 46 5 

In the inſertion of the neck 16 8 4j23 17 4| 5 

16 11 4428 37 10 5 

In the back 17 44 15131 18 31] 5 
5 

: 17 41 17131 33 50 5 

In the right wing 24 58 33134 23 54] 5 

: 24 37 41130 11 34| 5 

In the lefr wing 12 2 932 50 35] 2 

In the root of the tail 18 23 38035 22 40| 2 
10. 

In the tail 2d 16 49 5*139 43 9] 4 

1ſt 414 54 311 24 G| 5 

zd 18, 2 741 55 14| 4 


avs. See CRANE, and Tab. II. of Birds, No 17. 


| | Be 
GRUsS balearicas See CRANE, and Tab. of Birds, No 7. 
GRV, a meaſure containing one tenth of a LINE, 

A line is one tenth of a digit, and a digit one tenth of 2 
foot, and a philoſophical foot one third of a pendulum; 
whoſe dladromes, or yibrations, in the latitude of forty- 


five degrees, are each equal to one ſecond of time, or 
one ſixtieth of a minute. 


GRYGALLUS, in Ornitholegy. See GRovusE, 
GRYLLOTALPA. See Mole CRICKET. 
GRYLLUS. See CRICKET. 


GRYLLUS, in /chthyolegy, a name given by Tome to the 

CONGER, or ſea-EEL. Ritterſhuflus, who has given com- 
wentaries on Oppian's Halicutics, has given this word as 
the tranſlation. of the gongros of that author, which is 
the name of the ſame fiſh with the congrus of Ariſtotle; 
and the other ancient Greeks, Artedi has avoided the 
occaſion of any ſuch errors for the future, by not allow- 
ing it any generical name at all. He makes ir a ſpecies 
of his genus of MURaNA, and diſtinguiſhes it from all 


the others by the name of the murena with the rim of 
the back-fin black. 


GRYLLUS vulgaris, in [chthyalogy, a name given by Geſner, 


Bellonius, and others, to the OPH1D10N of the gene- 
rality of authors; diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name 
of the 2 with four cirri, or beards, at the lower 


Jaw, Pliny has mentioned this under the name of the 
iſciculus congro,/imilis. 


GRYPHITES, in Natura! 7iftery, the name of a vei 


common fſoſſil ſhell, the recent, or living fiſh, to which 
it belongs, not being known, 


The 
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The gryphites, according to Da Coſta, is the foſſil oyſter- 
ſhell. nchol, p. 250. 
Iris an oblong ſhell, very narrow at the head, or cardo, 
and gradually becoming wider to the extremity, where it 
ends in a circular limb. The'head orbeak is very crook- 
ed, or much bent inward. It has been called by ſome 
the conchites anomins rugoſus ; by others they are called 
tonche rugoſæ, and they are commonly known among us 
by the name of crow-/tones. They are very frequent in 
many parts of the kingdom in our gravel-pits and clay- 
pits, and we ſeem to have three or four diſtinct ſpecies 
of them. Some are extremely rounded and convex on 
the back; others are lefs ſo ; and the plates of which they 
are compoſed are in ſome ſmaller and thinner, in others 
much larger and thicker, in ſpecimens of the ſame big- 
neſs. Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſils, p. 650. See Tab. III. 
F.ſſils, Claſs q. | 

GRY PHIUS pes, the griffons claw, a name of a chirurgi- 
cal inſtrument deſcribed by Ambroſe Pare, and uſed tor 
extracting moles from the uterus. 

GRYPHUS, one of the many names uſed by chemiſts for 
the philoſophers ſtone. | 

GxryPHvs, in Surgery, a ſort of crooked pincers uſed by 
ſurgeons. 

GryenHvs is alſo a kind of zN1GMA, or an artful obſcure 
deſcription of a thing. 

GRYPOSIS, cf ypuro;, creed, in Me licine, the name of 
a diſtemperature of the toe-nails, in which they bend in- 
wards, and make their way deep into the fleſh. 

GUABANI, in Botany, the name of a delicious fruit in the 
Weſt Indies, cooling, and of a ſweet taſte. 

GUACAGUACA, in Ornithology, the Brafilian name of 
a bird of the larus, or gull kind, the eggs of which are 
much valued in America, but the fleſh not at all. It is 
called by the Portugueſe there the GAvIOTA. 

GUACARI, in {chthy»logy, the name of an American fiſh 
of a roundiſh, or in ſome ſort a pyramidal figure, and of 
a foot or more than that in its common length. Its head 
is flat below, and roundiſh on the upper part; its mouth 
is ſmall and round, and is placed in the under part of the 
head, and is furniſhed with a ſort of beard, ot lender, 
but ſtiff bodies, reſembling ſhort ſegments of hogs briilles; 
its back-fin is ſomewhat prickly, as in the pearch, and 
its tail is ſupported by ſtrong nerves, and is very forked ; 
its head is covered with a hard ſhelly cruſt, which feel“ 
rough to the touch; and its body with triangular ſcales, 
which are larger towards the tail than near the head ; 
and all of them' rough, as if they had been cut and 
ridged, and have a ſort of tubercle in their middle; fo 

that the whole fiſh ſeems covered with a coat of armour, 
and has a quadruple arrangement of tubercles on each 
fide; it is all over of a pale ſaffron colour, but ſome- 
what deeper on the belly than on any other part, and is all 
over variegated with brown ſpots, of the ſize of muſtard- 
ſeeds. 
There is alſo another kind of this fiſh, which differs in 
colour, being all over of a duſky brown, ſpotted with ſmall 
ſpecks of a fine deep black. They are both eaten ; but 
the firſt kind has very lictle fleſh; the latter has more, and 
it is alſ better taſted. Marcgrave's Hiit, Braſil. 

GUACUCUA, in Zoology, the Braſilian name of a kind of 
water-bat. 

GUACULA, the name of a very remarkable Braſilian fiſh, 
called alſo by ſome the veſpertilio aquaticus, or water-bat, 
and by others the monocer os piſis. The anterior part of 
the body of this fiſh is like a plough ; the head is eight 
fingers long, and five wide in the broadeſt part; the 
hinder part of its body 1s round, and pointed toward the 
tail; it is broad and flat, and the head ſcarce appears be- 
yond the rim of the body; and has between the eyes a 
fingle horn, which is very hard, of a conic ſhape, and near 
two fingers long ; it has a tolerably wide mouth, but no 
teeth; and it has on each fide, in the middle of the body, 
an arm, and under theſe, on the belly, has two fins which 
ſeem to lerve as feet; it has a tough ſkin, and, no fcales ; 
it is brown on the back, and is full of tubercles, and is red 
on the belly; it, moſt of all fiſh, approaches to the rang 

iſcatrix, Marcgrave's Hiſt Bral. p. 39. 

GUADUM, in Natural Hiſtory, an herb, by the ancient 
Roman: called glaſtum and vitrum; by the Greeks ſatis , 
by the Britons gundum; and by us w OAD. 

The ancient Bricons, Cæſar informs us, painted their 
faces with this herb, to appear more terrible to their enc- 


mies; and Pliny relates, that the ſame was practiſed by 


the women in divers ſacriſices. 

GUAIACANA. See Indian Date PLUM. 

GUAILACUM, lignum wite, or pockwoed, in Bitany, a ge- 
nus of the decondria monogynta claſs. Its characters are 
theſe : the flower has a, concave empalement; it hath 
five oblong, oval, concave petals, and ten erect ſtamina, 
which are inſerted in the empalement; the germen, which 
is oval and pointed, afterwards becomes a berry, which is 
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roundiſh, with an oblique point, and deepl 
incloſing one oval bard ſeed. There are three ſpccjes 
The common lignum vi ſæ, Or gugiacam, which 0 . 
medicine, grow ly i 5 * 
„ grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands of i}, 

Weſt Indies, where it becomes a very large tree, hayi x 
a browniſh, hard, brittle bark, not very thick ; the = 
is ſolid and ponderous, very refinous, of a blackiſh * 
in the middle, and of a hot aromatic taſte; the in l 
branches have an aſh-coloured bark, and are i 
with leaves divided by pairs; each pair We ed 
of ſmall oval blunt pinne, of a ſtiff conſiſtence . 
lucid green; the flowers are produced in cluſters vg he 
ends of the branches, compoſed of five oval . 4 
tals; of a fine blue colour; in the centre of theſe is fix 4 
a ſtyle with an oval germen, crowned by a flender ſti a ; 
and round this is ſituated a great number of 9 
which are as long as the ſtyle, terminated by fickle-ſha 90 
ſammits. Dr. Linnzus ſuppoſes the flowers to have b 
ten ſtamina, whereas they certainly have twenty, ſo ry 
ſnould be ranged in his twelfth elaſs of plants; nor is 1 
the empalement, but the germen which becomes the fruit 
The bark and wood of this tree are much of the ſame 
nature, only the wood is accounted hotter ; they are uſed 
in diet drinks, to purify and cleanſe the blood, and to 
cauſe ſweating ; they ate eſteemed good ſor the gout and 
droply, the king's evil, and particularly for the French 
pox. The gum or reſin, which exudes from inciſions 
made in the trunk, is black, ſhining, and brittle, and 
when powdered, of a greeniſh white colour, of bs aro- 
matic ſmell, and poignant taſte; is ſomewhat cathartic 
and a good purge in rheumatic caſes to the quantity of 
two ſcruples mixed with the yolk of an egg, and given in 
a convenient vehicle. 
The wood of this tree is ſo hard as to break the tools in 
felling them, fo that it is ſeldom cut down for fire wood 
being difficult to burn; but it is of great uſe to the ſugar 
planters for making wheels and cogs for ſugar mills. It 
is alſo frequently brought to Europe, and wrought into 
bows and other utenſils. Miller. 
But ics principal uſe is in medicine; being found to warm, 
dry, rarefy, attenuate, attract, and promote ſweats and 
urine. Where the excretory glands are obſtructed, the 
veſſels lax and flaccid, and the habit replete with impure 
{-rous humours z in various cutaneous and catarrhous 
diſorders, ſome female weakneſſes, and chronical rheu- 
matiſms, it frequently has good effects; but in thin ema- 
ciated habits, and an acrimoniovs ſtate of the fluids, it 
frequently does harm. The uſual way of applying it is 
in decoction ; and a decoction of half an ounce of the 
wood or bark may be taken in a day at proper inteivals, 
the patient keeping warm, to promote a diaphoreſis. 
Decoctions of this wood taken internally, as alſo applied 
in fomentations externally, have been found of ſervice in 
cancerous diſorders. See Med. Efi. Edinb vol. v. art. g. 
It is a very remarkable quality of guaicc, that the ſalt it 
yields bas very little of the alkaline quality of other ſalts 
of that kind, 
The beſt is that in large pieces, of a duſky colour, freſh, 
gummy, heavy, of an agreeable ſmell, and a britk pun— 

ent taſte ; the bark ſticking cloſe to the wood. 

he bark of guazac is held of nearly as much virtue as the 
wood itielf ; the rind is of no eſſicacy; ſo that, to make 
a ſudorific decoction, or ptiſan, of the wood, they tilt 
pare off all the white part, which, in reality is the rind, 
and only chip or raſp off the hard, ſolid part, which is 
black, heavy, and reſinous, The ſurgeons ſcequently 
ſubſtitute box-wood inſtead of gratac, and, it is laid, 
with equal ſucceſs. 
The reſin drawn from gugiac is held much more effeQual 
in venercal caſes than either the wood, or bark, It 13 
brought us in large pieces, not unlike common reſin, but 
very different in reſpect of ſmell ; the former, when calt 
on the coals, yielding a very agreeabie balſamic fume. 
The reſin, which is the only active part, is obtained pure 
from the gummy ſubſtance, and from the woody aud 
other indifloluble impurities, by digeſting the compound, 
in rectified ſpirit, drawing off the ſpirit irom the filtered 
ſolution, till the matter begins to grow thick, and then 
adding a quantity of water, which will precipitate the 
pure reſin, and keep diffolved ſuch of the gummy pats 
as the ſpi-it may have taken up. A quantity of the gun 
will yield about three-fourths of its weight of tcſin. the 
refinous matter of the wood is totally extiacted by digeſ- 
tion in rectified ſpirit, and partially by boiling in water. 
During the inſpiſſation of 4 watery decoction, the fe- 
ſinous part is apt to ſeparate and ſubſide, unlels a lute 
ſpicit be added towards the end of the proceſs, to keep it 
united with the gummy. The extract is kept in the 
ſiwps in a ſoft and hard form; the firſt of a pioper con- 
liſtence for making into pills, the latter for being ke 
duced into powder, The quantity of ſolid extract ob- 


tained by rectiſied ſpirit, amounts to about one fourtl : 
the 


y ſurrowed, 
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obtained. The extract is recommended by Hoffman as 


| od, are given ſtom a few grains to a ſcruple, 
ow bf % Gi 1 two ſcruples, which laſt 
3 ſe commonly proves in a confiderable degree purgative. 
Solutions and tinctutes of the gum guaracum are made 
in the ſhops both with rectified ſpirit of wine and ſal 
latile. The balſamum guaiacum of the London Phar- 
gn Sia is made by adding to fix ounces of the gum 
bop pints and à quarter of the volatile ſpirit; and for a 
more ſaturated ſolution, one pint and a half of rectiſied 
ſoirit of wine, with the addition of a Gram and a half 
% balſam of Peru ; and the elixir guatacum of the Edin- 
burg college, b adding to the ſame quantity of the gum 
three pints of So volatile ſpirit, with ſix drams of bal- 
{am of Peru, and to the {trained liquor, after the ſolu- 
tion of the gum and balſam, three drams of eſſential oil 
of ſaſſaſtas. Theſe may be given from twenty drops to 
a tea-ſpoonful or more in any convenient vehicle. The 
um, or teſinous extracts, may alſo be diſſolved by means 
of thick mucilages in watery liquors ; and it is obſerved, 
that the mucilaginous ſolution, which is at firſt greyiſh 
or browniſh, changes in a few hours to a fine blue or 
bluiſh green colour, Lewis. 3 5 
The guaiac wood is diſtilled by putting thin ſhavings of 
it into a ſtone- ware retort, to which is to be fitted a large 
glaſs receiver, with a ſmall hole pierced in its fide z and 
the diſtillation is to be promoted by a gradual fire, A 
liquor like water, is obtained firſt, and then an acid, 
reddiſh, empyreumatic liquor, with a little reddiſh oil. 
In this proceſs a conſiderable quantity of air is diſchar- 
ged; which proves that this element is combined in cer- 
tain bodies, and particularly in this. Dict. Chem. art. 
GUYAC» 


7 | 
GUAIAVA, f/idium, bay plum, in Botany, a genus of the | 


icoſandria monogynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a bell-ſhaped empalement, divided into five 
oval points at the top; it hath five oval, concave, ſpread- 
ing petals, indented in the empalement, with a great 
number of ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the petals, 
and are inſerted in the empalement, terminated by ſmall 
ſummits ; it has a roundiſh germen ſituated under the 
flower, ſupporting a long awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by 
a ſimple ſtigma z the germen becomes a large oval fruit, 
crowned by the empalement, incloſing a great number of 
ſmall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, which grow natu- 
rally in the Eaſt and Welt Indies. The common red 
guatava bath a thick trunk, which riſes twenty feet high. 
After the flower is paſt, the germen becomes a large oval 
fruit, ſhaped like a pomegranate, having one cell crowned 
by the empalement of the flower, and filled with ſmall 
ſecds; the fruit, when ripe, has an agreeable odour, 
They are much eaten in the Weſt Indies, both by men 
and beaſts; and the ſeed, which paſſes whole through 
the body grows in great plenty every where. This fruit 
is very altringent, and nearly of the ſame quality with 
the pomegranate ; ſo ſhould be avoided by thoſe perſons 
who are ſubject to be coſtive. 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeed, which when brought 
over 1n the fruit, gathered full ripe, will more certainly 
ſucceed : theſe ſhould be ſown in pots filled with kitchen- 
wo earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's 
rk. In about fix weeks, if the ſeed be good, the 
plants will appear, when they muſt have freſh air ad- 
mitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of the ſea- 
ſon. When the plants are ſtrong enough to remove, they 
would be each planted in a ſmall pot and plunged into 
a freſh hot bed, ſhading them from the ſun, until they 
have taken new root. In the ſummer they will require 
_ of water, and in hot weather a great ſhare of air. 
ich this management the plant will produce flowers 
and fruit the third year, and may be continued a long 
time, Miller. | 
GUAIBI cara, in 1chthyology, the name of an American 
hſh, called by the Portugueſe burace de velba. It is flat 
bodied, with a riſing back, and is uſually caught between 
hve and eight inches long, and of about a third part of 
its length in breadth. It is caught among the rocks and 
about the ſhores, and it is eaten in conſiderable plenty in 
the Braſils, both by the natives and Portugueſe... Marc- 
ave's Hift. Braſil, 
GUAIMINIBI UE, in Ornithology, a name by which 
8 ave called the humming-bird, or GU A1- 
GUAINUMBI, in Ornithelogy, See H bird 
gy, See HuUMMING=-bird. 
GUALACLING, in Ornithology, the name given by the 
ow of 8 iſlands to a ſpecies of bird of 
the ſtarling kind. It is of the bigneſs of the turtle; it 
eeds on fruits, and a is very briſk and lively bird. It 
_ Ippears to be of a plain black colour, except when viewed 


in the ſun, and then is ſeen to be of a vaſt variety of 
bright colours. 


ihe weight of the wood: with water ſcarce one Gxth is 


an excellent ERRHINE, The gum, or extracts made | 


* 
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GUAMAJACY ape, in /chthyol-gy, a name by which Mare- 
rave and ſome others, have called the piſcis TRIAN- 

. GULARIS,, _ | n | 

GUAMAJACU atinga, in Tchthyalogy, the name of a fiſh of 
the orbis or globe-fiſh kind; which is thorny, and hag 
the mouth of the ordinary frog-mouthed ſpecies. It is 
uſually about ſeven fing-rs breadth long, and in the place 
of teeth has a hard bone above and below in its mouth. 
The holes for its gills are large enough to admit one's 
finger, and near theſe there are two ſquare, broad, and 
ſhort fins ; its head is covered with a hard bony ſhell, and 
all its body with prickles, except on the belly, where it 
is ſoft as the belly of a frog; the prickles are ſo many 
{mall pointed bones. It can, at pleaſure, inflate its whole 
body into the reſemblance of a bladder; it is not eatable, 
but eſteemed poiſonous. Piſo, Hiſt. Nat. lib. v. cap. 16. 
See Tab, Fiſh, No 2. | 2. e Fo OM 

GUAMAJACU guara, in Zoology, a name by which ſome 
call that ſpecies of the hi/trix, or ſea-porcupine, called 
by Marcgrave DIABE. 

GUANA, in Zeclegy, a ſpecies of LIZ ARD. . 

GUANABANUS, a name by which Plumier, and other 
authors have called ſeveral ſpecies of the annona. See 
ANNONA, | | 

GUAPERVA, in Ichthyology, the name of an American 
fiſh, of the toad-fiſh or rana-piſcatrix kind, but different 
from that in many things, and remarkably ſmall, It is 
ſeldom found of more than four finget's breadth long, 
and its more uſual ſize is but two fingers ; it has no gills ; 
its mouth is large, projected like that of a dog, and fur- 
niſhed with extremely ſmall teeth; it has 12 ſup- 
plying the place of a tongue; its eyes are extremely 
ſmall, and of a fine pale blue, like that of the turquoiſe ; 
between its eyes, or in the middle of its upper lip, it has 
a little horn, ſtanding upright, but bending a little back» 
ward, and before that horn is a fleadec filament, half a 
finger long, turned backward, and with a little button at 
its end; it has one large fin upon its back, and two 
ſmaller on its belly or breaſt, and in the middle of its 
body, but rather neareſt the head; it has on each fide an 
arm, which towards the c£tremity degenerates into a fin, 
and is prickly at the end; it has no Teates, but a tough 
ſkin, rough on the back, and ſmooth on the belly; it is 
of a rediſh-brown colour, and ſpotted all over with 
large black ſpots. Marcgrave's Hiſtory of Braſil, p. 


131. | 

GUARA, in Ornithology; the name of a Braſilian bird, 
called by Cluſius numenius indicus, or the Indian curiew. 
It is a large bird, of the ſize of the platea; or ſpoonbill, 
and lives about waters; its beak is long, and of a whitiſh 
grey, figured like a Poliſh ſword ; the tail is ſhort, and 
is hid by the wings when they are cloſed ; it is all over 
of a fine gay red, only that the long wing-feathers are 
tipped with black at their extremities, and there is ſome- 
thing very remarkable in its growth, for it is black when. 
firſt hatched from the egg, from this it becomes greyith, 
and from this at length changes to its fine red. | 

GUARACAPEMA, in [:hthyolozy, a name uſed by ſome 
for the fiſh more uſually called the por Abo, or auratus 

iſcis. 

GUARANTEE, or WARRAN TEE, in Lato, a term rela- 
tive to warrant, or warranter ; properly ſignifying him 
whom the warranter undertakes to indemnify or ſecure 
from damage. 

GUARANTEE, is more frequently uſed for a warranter, or a 
perſon who undertakes and obliges himſelf to ſee a ſe- 
cond perſon perform what he has ſtipulated to the third. 
See WARRANTY. 

GUARANTY, in Politics, an engagement of mediatorial 
or neutral ſtates, whereby they pledge their faith, that 
the articles of a particular treaty ſhall be inviolably ob- 
ſerved on both ſides. 

This engagement implies, that the guarantees are obliged 
to aſſiſt the party invaded contrary to the treaty, againſt 
the injurious aggreſſor ; but not if the war is occaſioned 
by any other cauſes than the violation of the articles of 
2 2 Law of Nature and Nations, book 
viii. ch. 8. 9 7. 

The ln ets were obliged to guoranty the lands of 
their vaſlals, i. e. to defend them againſt their enemies; 
otherwiſe they loſt their FEE, and their vaſſals were no 
longer bound to do them homage and ſervice, Kings 
alone did not forfeit their fiefs by not guarantying them 
and yet we read, that Borel, count of Barcelona, threat- 
ened the king of France, Hugh Capet, to ſwear fealty to 
the Saracens, in caſe he did not guaranty him; and un- 
der Lewis the Young, the count of Champagne did ho- 
mage to the emperor, on the like account. 

To guaranty a fee, had likewiſe another meaning; being 
uſed to denote that where a fee was divided between the 
eldeſt ſon and the younger, the eldeſt did homage to 
the lord, both for himſelf and all the reſt; and by that 
homage guarantied the whole, 
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GUARA-TEREBA, in 1chthyology, the name of an Ame- 
rican fiſh of the cuculous kind, approaching to the nature 
of the trachurus, and which Mr. Ray thinks may pro- 
perly be called the trachurus Brafilienſs, or the Braſilian 
ſcad. It is uſually of about four or five inches in length 
its head is obtuſe, and its mouth furniſhed with very 
ſmall teeth; the ſide-lines towards the tail are armed 
with prickly hooks, all pointed backwards ; the tail is 
divided into two horns. It is eaten in Braſil, and other 
American countries. 

GUARAUNA, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall Braſi- 
lian bird common in watery places, and of the ſize of 
our ſnipe. Its bill is ſtraight, but a little hooked at the 
end, and is between four and five fingers breadth long; 
its body is about the ſame length, and its legs fix fingers 
long; it is all over of a duſky brown, with an admixture 
of a caſt of greeniſh : it is a well taſted bird. 

GUARD, or Gap, in its general ſenſe, implies defence, 
cuſtody or conſervation, of any thing; the act of obſerv- 
ing what paſſes, to prevent ſurprize; or the care and 
precaution taken to hinder any thing's being done con- 
trary to the intention and deſire of another. 

The word is formed of the French garde, and that of the 
corrupt Latin wards, and that of the German wahren, 
to keep, to defend. 

GuARD is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for the act or 
ſervice of guarding, and the perſons appointed for that 
purpoſe. 

Thus we ſay, to be upon guard, to ſet the guard, mount 
the guard, to diſmount the guard, to relieve the guard, 
to change the guard, the officer or ſerjeant of the guard; 
alſo, a 3 guard, an attempt on the guard, &c. 

Sa, again, thoſe to whom the king commits the ſafety of 
his perſon, are called his guard, life guard, body guard. 
And ſo thoſe who have had the education and guardian- 
ſhip of infants, or idots, are called their guards or 
wards, 

GuarD, or GAsD, is alſo applied to a writ relating to the 
office of WAR D; whereof there are three kinds: one 
called droit de garde; the ſecond, ejefiment de garde; the 
third, radiſhment de garde. See GUARDIAN. 

GuaRD, in the Military Senſe, is properly the duty or ſet- 
vice done by the ſoldiers, to ſecure the army, or place, 
from the attempts and ſurprizes of an enemy, In gar- 
riſon the guards are relieved every day; fo that every ſol- 
dier mounts guard once every three or four days in times 
of peace, and much oftener in time of war. Of this 
there are divers kinds: as, | 

GuaRD, advanced, a party of horſe or foot, which marches 
before a corps, to give notice of approaching danger. See 
ADVANCE guard. 

GvaRD, artillery. See ARTILLERY guard. 

GUARD, artillery quarter, is frequently a non-commiſſioned 
officer's guard from the royal regiment of artillery, whole 
corps de garde is always in the front of their encamp- 
ment, 

GUARD, artillery rear, conſiſts of a corporal and ſix men, 
poſted in the rear of the PARk. 

GUARD, baggage, is always an officer's guard, who has the 
care of the baggage on a march. 

GuARD-boat, in Sea Language, a boat appointed to row 
the rounds among the ſhips of war which are laid up in 
any harbour, &c, to obſerve that their officers keep a 
good look-out, calling to the guard-boat as ſhe paſſes, and 
not ſuffering her crew to come aboard, without having 
previouſly communicated the watch-word of the night. 

GUARDS, camp, are of two ſorts; the one ſerve to main- 
tain good order within the aM, and the other, which 
are ſtationed without the camp, ſerve to cover and ſecure 
it againſt the enemy. They are formed both of infantry 
and cavalry; and ſhould conſiſt, as the occaſion requires, 
of the eighth part, or third part, or even of half the 
army, when an attack is apprehended. The cavalry 
guards are removed farther from the main army than the 
infantry ; but not ſo far as to endanger their being cut 
off. "Theſe guards have generally a day poſt and a night 
af the latter of which is ſeldom more than four or 

ve hundred paces from the _ : the guards of infan- 
of 


try are generally fixed, except thoſe that are to ſupport 


and protect the cavalry guards, and to cover the forage 


grounds. | | 

Corps de GaRDE, or Guarp, See Cores. 

GUARD, counter, in Fortification. See COUNTER-guard. 

GUARD, forrage, Sec FORRAGE. 

GUARD, grand, conſiſts of three or four ſquadrons of 
horſe commanded by a field officer, and poſted before the 

camp on the right and left wing towards the enemy, for 
the ſecurity of the camp. 

GUARD=irons, in a Ship, are certain curved or arched bars 


of iron placed over the ornamental figures on a ſhip's | 


head or quarter, to defend them from the impreſſion of 
ſome other ſhip, when they lie cloſe to or rub againſt 
each other. | 
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GUARD, main, is that from whence all the other 


detached. Thoſe who are to mount the 1 are 


meet at the reſpective captains quarters ns, 
they go to the „ aſter apr arm, thence 
drawn up, the ſmall guards are detached for ” ups N 
and magazines; and then the ſubaltern officers d i 
for their guards, who are all commanded by es lots 
of the main guard. | captain 
GuaRD, picquet, is a number of horſe and foot, wh 
themſelves always in readineſs in caſe of an 4 . 
horſes being generally ſaddled, and the riders 4 _ 
The foot draw up at the head of the battalion at th _ 
ing of the tattoo, but afterwards return to tk 
where they remain in readin 5, 
r y els to march on any ſudden 
This guard is to make reſiſtance, in caſe : 
the army can get ready, ; of an attack, tin 
GuaRD, provoſt, is always an officer's guard that 
the provoſt in his rounds, to prevent delertion 
ing, rioting, &c. : 
GUARD, quarter, is a ſmall guard command 
altern officer, poſted in the front of each battalion abo 
two hundred and twenty-two feet before the front of the 
regiment. 4 
GUARD, rear, is that part of the army which brin 
the rear on a march: the rear guard of a party 1 
quently eight or ten horſe, about five hundted paces K 
bind the party. Hence the advance guard going out 10 
a party, forms the rear guard in their retreat, a 
Rear guard is alſo a corporal's guard placed in the rea: 
of a regiment to keep good order in that part of the 
camp. 
GuaAnRD, ſafe. See SAFE guard. 


Aktends 
Maraud- 


ed by a ſub. 


GuAR Dip. See Guard-SH1P. 


GUARD, /andard, is a ſmall guard unde: a corporal, out 
of each regiment of horſe, who mount on foot in the 
front of each regiment. 

GUARD, trench, conſiſts of three, four, or fix battalions 
according to the occaſion, which mount in the time of a 
ſiege, in order to oppoſe the beſieged when they ſally 
out, protect the workmen, &c. 

GUARD, van, is the ſame with the front of an army. See 
ADVANCE guard, and advance GUaRD, above. 

GUARD is more particularly underitood of a ſoldier, as a 
muſqueteer, archer, or the like, detached from a com- 
pany, or corps, to protect, detain, or ſecure, any per- 
ſon, or to ſurvey his actions. 

GUARDS is alſo underſtood of the troops, or companies, 
kept to guard the king; called alſo royal guards, life 

wards, gardes du corps, &c. 

here are alſo uſually bodies of guards to wait on the 
princes of the blood, in the ſame capacity. 
The guards are diſtinguiſhed into horſe, foot, grenadiers, 
and yeomen, 

GUARDS, the Engliſh horſe, are divided into troops, 
called firit, &c. troop of Hor ſe. guards. See HoksE. 
GUARDS, the foot, are diſtinguiſhed by regiments : of which 
there are three, called rhe firit, &c. regiment of foot 
guards. They were raiſed in tne year 1660 : the firſt re- 
giment is commanded by one colonel, one lieutenant- 
colonel, three majors, twenty-three captains, one captain- 
lieutenant, thirty-one lieutenants, and twenty-four en- 
ſigns; and contains three battalions. The ſecond regi- 
ment has one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, two ma- 
jors, fourteen captains, one captain-licutenant, eighteen 
lieutenants, and fixteen enſigns, and contains two batta- 

lions. The third regiment is the ſame as the ſecond. 
Guards, no doubt, are as ancient as monarchy : the re- 
moteſt antiquity affords inſtances hereof. a 
The Roman emperors had for their guard the prætorian 
cohorts, eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, as Dion and Suetonius 
relate: thoſe of the emperors of Conſtantinople were 
called buccellarit. | 

Captain, colonel, brigadier, exempt of the guards, &c. 
See CArTAIN, COLONEL, BRIGADIER, YEOMAN, &c. 
The French guards are divided into thoſe within, and 
thoſe without the palace: the firſt conſiſts of the garde 
du corps, or body guard; part whereof ate gardes de (a 
manche, q. d. of the ſleeve, of the hundred Swiſſes, and 
the guards of the gate. ; 

The gards without are the GENS armes, light horſe, 
muſqueteers, and two regiments of guards, the one 
French, the other Swiſs. 

The gardes du corps, or life-guard, conſiſts of four com. 
panies of horſe : the firſt was anciently Scotch, and (ti 
retains the name, though it now conſiſts wholly of French- 
men; and not only the name, but they alſo retain the au- 
cient phraſe, or formula, of anſwering, when called upon, 
l am here, 

The Scotch guard was firſt eſtabliſhed in France by Charles 
VII. who choſe himſelf a guard out of ſuch Scots as Welt 
ſent by the earls of Buchan, Douglas, and other Scote 
lords, to drive out the Engliſh. 
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GUARDS, prætorian. See PRATORIAN- 

GUARDS, white, See SCHOLARES. FI 
ban p, in Fencing an action or poſture, proper to de ene 
or ſcreen the body from the efforts or attacks of an enemy's 
ſword. , 

eral guards of the ſword ; to conceive 
a_ it _—— to imagine a circle drawn on 
an upwri ht wall, and divided into, four cardinal points ; 

vi. top, bottom, right, and left. i 
Now when the point of the ſword is directed to the bot- 
tom point of the circle, and conſequently, the head of 
the ſword tilted up to the top point, with the body in- 
clining forwards, this is called prime, or the het guard. 
The ſecond guard, which ſome improperly call the third, 
js when the point of the ſword is directed to the right or 
ſecond part of the ſame circle, a quadrant diſtant from 
the firſt, with the fort of the {word turned to the right, 

nd the body raiſed proportionably. Tierce, or the third 
3 is performed by directing the ſword's point to the 
u permoſt point of the ſame circle diametrically oppoſite 
* of prime; in which caſe the body, arm, and 
sword, ate in their natural diſpoſiton, being the mean 
between the extremes of their motion. Quart, or the 
Jurth guardy is when the point of the ſword is directed 
to the fourth point of the circle, deſcending to the right 
as far as one fourth of tierce, with the external fide of 
the arm and the flat of the ſword turned towards the 
round, and the body out of the line to the right, and 
the ſort of the ſword towards the line to the left. There 
is alſo a quint, or a kind of fiſth guard, being the return 
of the point of the ſword on the right, after traverſing 
the circle, to the point of the prime whence it had de- 
parted z and yet with a different diſpoſition of the body, 
arm. and ſword, 
Theſe guards are alſo called, by the maſters, figures and 
peſlures; and the common centre of all their motions is 
to be in the ſhoulder. | : 
In all theſe kinds of guard*, there are high advanced, high 
retired, and bigh intermediate guards, when diſpoſed be- 
fore the upper part of the body, either with the arm 
uite extended, quite withdrawn, or in a mean ſtate. 
5 advanced guard, or, ſimply, mean guard, is when 


the ſword is diſpoſed before the middle part of the body. | 


Lato advanced, retired, or intermediate | yak are thoſe 
where the arm and ſword are advanced, withdrawn, or 
between the two extremes, before the lower part of the 
body. 

33 will have prime the principal guard; others, quint ; 
others, with better reaſon, tiere; becauſe it conſiſts of 
right lines, which ate more eaſily defended than oblique 
ones, ſuch as thoſe of prime, ſecond, quart, and quint. 

GuarDs, in Aſtronomy, is a name {ſometimes applied to the 
two ſtars neareſt the pole ; being in che hind-part of the 
chariot, at the tail of the Little Bear. 

Their longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among thoſe of the 
other ſtars in the conſtellation URSA miner. One of 
them is the pole ſtar. 

GUARDANT), or GAR DAN, in Heraldry, a term applied 
to a beaſt when borne in a coat of arms, full faced, or with 
his face turned towards the ſpectator, and thus appear- 
ing in a poſture of guard or defence. | 
Heralds ſay, a lign is never ſo repreſented ; but a leopard 
always. 

GUARDIAN, or GAKDIAX, is he to whom the charge, 
or cuſtody, of any perſon, or thing, is committed. 
mY notion of guardian ANGELS 1s very ancient in the 

it. 
In the convents of Franciſcans, the officer is called guar- 
dian, who in the others is called ſuperter. 
In the order of the Garter, the officer, who in other mi- 
litary orders is called grand-maſter, is called the ſopereign- 
guardian of the order, 

GUaRDIan, GARDEYN, in Law, is a perſon intruſted 

with the education, tuition, &c. of ſuch as are not of 

ſufficient diſcretion to guide themſelves, and their awn 
affairs; as children and idiots. 

The word guardian with us, includes the offices both of 

the tutor and curator of the civilians : the tutor, for in- 

ſtance, had the government of a youth till he arrived at 
fourteen years of age; and the curator had the diſpoſition 
and ordering of his effects thenceforward till twenty- 

ve years of age; or the charge of a lunatic, during his 
lunacy : all which purpoſes our guardian alone anſwers; 
though with regard to lunatics and idiots, theſe officers 
are commonly kept diſtinct. 

There are feveral ſorts of guardians, The firſt are guar- 

dians by nature, viz. the father, and, in ſome caſes, the 

mother of the child: for if an eſtate be leſt to an in- 
fant, the father is, by common law, the guardian, and 
muſt account to his child for the profits; and, with re- 

pu. to daughters, it ſeems by conſtruCtion of 4 and 5 


h. & Mar. cap. 8. that the father might by deed or will | 
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aſſign a guardian to any woman-child, under the age of 
ſixteen; and if none be aſſigned the' mother ſhall in this 
caſe be guardian, The ſecond ſort are guardians for nur- 
ture, which are, of courſe, the father and mother, till 
the infant attains the age of fourteen years; and in de- 
fault of father and mother, the ordinary uſually aſſigns 
ſome diſcreet perſon, to take care of the infant's perſonal 
eltate, and to provide for his maintenance and education. 
There are alſo guardians in ſocage, who are alſo called 
guardians by the common law: theſe take place only 
when the minor is entitled to ſome eſtate in ſands, and 
then, by the common law, the guardian/hip devolyes 
upon the next af kin, to whom the inheritance cannot 
poſſibly deſcend. Theſe guardians continue only till the 
minor is fourteen years of age, 1 
But the ancient law relating to guardians is much altered 
by ſtat. 12 Cat. II. cap. 24. which ordains, that “ where 
** any perſon has a child under the age of twenty- one 
years, and unmarried at the time of his death, it ſhall 
be lawful for the father of the child, whether born at 
the time of his deceaſe, or. yet in ventre de ſa mere, 
either by deed, or will, to diſpoſe of the cuſtody and 
** tuition of ſuch child while under age, or for any leſſer 
time to any perſon, popiſh recuſants excepted z which 
* diſpoſition ſhall be good againſt all — 2p claimin 
* ſuch child as guardian in ſocage, or otherwiſe,” Theis 
are called guardians by ſtatute, or teſtamentary guardians, 
** And in caſe the father appoint no guardian, the ordi- 
* nary may appoint one to look to his goods and chattels 
* till the age of fourteen ; at which time the child may 
«© chooſe a guardian himſelf z and for his lands, the next 
of kin on that fide by which the lands deſcend may 
7 be guardian, as hergtofore in caſe of a tenure in ſo- 
* cage.” 8 
The guardian, when his wan p comes of age, is bound 
to give him an account of all which he has tranſacted on 
his behalf, and muſt anſwer for all loſſes incurred by his 
wilful default or negligence. 'To prevent conteſts, the 
guardians of large eſtates apply to and act under the di- 
rection of the court of chancery, accounting annually 
before the officers of that court: for the lord chancellor, 
uy right derived from the crown, is the general and ſu- 
preme guardian of all infants, as well as idiots and luna» 
tics. The court of chancery may, and ſometimes does 
remove a guardian who abuſes his truſt, and appoint an- 
other in his room. | 8 
GUARDIAN, in Chivalry, was an office which formerly be- 
longed to the feodal lord, in virtue of his wardſhip of an 
heir-male, under the age of twenty-one, and of a female 
under fourteen, This wardſhip conſiſted in having the 
cuſtody of the body and lands of ſuch heir, without any 
account of the profits, till the age of twenty-one in 
males, and ſixteen in females. Theſe profits were claimed 
in lieu of knight-ſervice, which the male was ſuppoſed 
capable of rendering at twenty-one, and the female by 
her huſband at fourteen, However, if the female was 
under fourteen, when the lord's wardſhip commenced, 
he might keep her under ward till ſixteen, by ſtat. Weſt, 
I. 3 Edw. I. cap. 22. This wardſhip was taken from 
the lord by the charter of Henry I. and transferred to 
the widow or next of kin. But this noble immunity did 
not continue long. When the male heir, arrived at the 
age of twenty-one, and the heir-female to that of ſixteen, 
they might ſue out their livery or oer le main, i. e. the 
delivery of their lands out of their guardian's hands; but 
for this they were obliged to pay a fine, viz. halt a year's 
profits of the land. 
Theſe guardians had alſo another kind of power over 
their infant wards, which was that of diſpoſing of them 
in matrimony ; and if the infants refuſed a ſuitable match, 
they forfeited the value of the marriage to their guardian ; 
but if they married without his conſent, they forfeited 
double the value. This right of ſelling the ward in mar- 
riage was expreſly declared by the ſtatute of Merton, 20 
Hen. III. cap. 6. Theſe grievances, and others of a 
ſimilar nature, were firſt aboliſhed by the lords and com- 
mons in parliament, in 1645; and this ordinance was 
confirmed by the Protector and his parliment in 1656; 
and they were finally aboliſhed by the ſtatute 12 Car. II, 
cap. 24. and by 20 Geo. II. cap. 43. and cap. 50. The 
ſame are alſo aboliſhed in Scotland. See Kxichr's 
ſervice. l | 
GUARDIAN in ſecage. Seg GEARDIAN above, and So- 
SAGE. 
GUARDIAN of the ſpiritualities, is the perſon to whom the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of a dioceſe is committed, during 
the time of the vacancy of the ſee. hogs 
This guardian may be either ſuch in law, i. e. jure nagi- 
flratus, as the archbiſhop is of any dioceſe within his 
province; or by delegation, as he whom the archbiſhop, 
or vicar=-general, does for the time depute. 
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The dean and chapter of Canterbury are gar dians 15 
e * * 


for the dloceſe, and the whole province, during a vacancy 
of the archbiſhoprick. 2 
GUARDIAN of the churth, See CHuRcH-warden. 
UVARDIAN, or warden, of the Cinqueports, is an officer 
who has the juriſdiQtion of the Cinqueports, with all the 
wer that the admiral of England has in other places. 
Camden relates, that the Romans, after they had ſettled 
themſelves and their empire in our iſland, appointed a 
magiſtrate, or governor, over the eaſt parts, where the 
Cinqueports lie, with the title of comes litaris Saxonict 
per Britann am; having another who bore the like title, 
on the oppoſite fide of the ſea. Their buſineſs was to 
ſtrengthen the ſea-coaſt with munition, againſt the out- 
rages and robberies.ot the Barbarians, And that anti- 
quary takes our warden of the CixQUEPoRTS to have 
| been erected in imitation hereof. Britannia, p. 228. 
GUARDIAN of the peace, See CONSERVATOR of the peace, 
GUARIBA, the $1Mta Beelzebub of Linnzus, in Natural 
Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of monkey found in the 
Weſt Indies. It is of the ſize of a fox; its face is raiſed 
high, its eyes are black and ſhining, and its ears ſmall 
and round; its tail is very long, naked toward the end, 
and extremely moveable ; the creature frequently twiſt- 
ing it round things to faſten itſelf by it; it is covered all 
over with fine black ſhining hairs, except on the legs and 
part of the tail, where they are brown ; the hairs are ſo 
nicely diſpoſed all over the body, that the creature ap- 
pears perfectly ſmooth ; and they are much longer under 
the chin and throat, ſo that they form a ſort of, beard 
there. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 152, 
This ſpecies is found in prodigious numbers together in 
the woods, eſpecially of Braſil and Guiana, and makes 
a very loud and frightful noiſe ; and it is very common 
for one only to make a noiſe, and all the reſt to form a 
mute aſſembly round him. Marcgrave relates a very ſin- 
gular thing of this creature, in this reſpect, which he 
fays he has frequently been an eye-witneſs to. They 
meet in great numbers before and after mid-day, when 
they form a large circle; and one placing himſelf above 
the reſt, begins to make a loud noiſe ; when he has ſung 
thus by himſelf for ſome time, the reſt all remaining in 
perfect ſilence, he lifts up his hand, and they inſtantly 
all join in a ſort of chorus; this intolerable yell they keep 
up inceffantly, till the ſame monkey, who gave the ſignal 
for their beginning, lifts up his haud a ſecond time, on 
which they all ceale, and become ſilent again in a mo- 
ment. He then exalts his pipe alone again and fo finiſhes 
the buſinefs of the aſſembly. 
Theſe creatures carry their young upon their backs, and 
ſkip very nimbly with them from tree to tree, the young 


ones claſping fait round their body with their arms. They 


are very fierce animals, and can never be tamed. There 
is a ſpecies of this kind alſo much larger than theſe, which 
have a very long black, hairy beard. "Theſe, as Marc- 
grave aſſures us, on his poſitive knowledge, will often at- 
tack the negro women as they go through the woods, 
and lie with them by force. 

GUARUGUARU, in /chthyology, the name of a ſmall 
American freſh-water fiſh, ſeldom exceeding an inch and 
half in length, and of a very flender body, It is eaten, 
though very ſmall, being very well taſted, It is caught 
in abundance in lakes and ponds. 


GUASSEM, a word vſed by Avicenna, and ſome other 


authors, to expreſs certain black ſcorbutic ſpots and 
blotches appearing on the ſkin, 
GUATUCUPA, in /chthyolvgy, the name of a ſea-fiſh 
caught about the Brafilian ſhores. It grows to about two 
feet long ; its back is a little elevated, its mouth ſmall, 
and beſet with ſharp teeth; it has only one long fin upon 
the back, the rays of which are rigid and prickly. It is 
_ among the rocks and is an extremely well taſted 
ls 
GUATUCUSA, in Ichthyelogy, the name of an American 
fiſh, approaching to the nature of the coracinus of the 
Mediteranean, and called by fome corvina, It is of an 
oviong ſhape z its back is a little prominent, but its belly 
perſectly flat and even; its uſual length is from twelve 
to twenty inches. It is caught on the Braſilian ſhores, 
and is a very delicate fiſh, 
GUAVA, in Botany. See GUAIAVA. 
GUAZAMA, in Botany, the name of an American tree, 
deſcribed by Plumier as of the nature of the cacao, They 
are both ſpecies of the theobroma of Linnzus ; but the 
#azams is peculiar in the ſtructure of its fruit, which is 
of a ſomewhat globular figure, full of tubercles and per- 
forations on the ſurface, and yet divided into five lodg- 
ments for ſeeds within. 
GUDGEON, in Jchthyolegy, the Engliſh name of the fiſh 
called by authors the gobio, and gebius fluviatitis, Ac- 
cording to the new Artedian ſyſtem, the word gobius is 
made the name of another genus of fiſhes, and the gud- 


There are two ſpecies of the gudgem, The g 
. common river gudgeon, the cipr; he 
with eleven rays in ths anal prinus gobio of 


by its thick and rounded body, the ſmallneſs 
its brown colour, with the variegations of its b. 


"ſt is our 
2 : Linnæus 
n, and two cirrhi, known 


of its ſcales, 


ack ſpots, 
river ud. 
ze but 

* ſmall to. 
d leſs ſpot- 
lee Gulgeey 
any, Where it is 


and its forked tail, The ſecond is th 

ar. differing from the former not A 
eing of a more tapering ſhape, growing ver 

ward the tail, and being of a whiter colour an 

ted. The firſt is common in our rivers ( 

FisHiNnG); the ſecond in thoſe of Germ 

commonly called a wapper, 

8 ſea. = GOGET. 
UDGEONS, in 4 Ship, is uſed for the eyes driven; 
ſtern-poſt, into which the pintles « "mo the 
m—_ * s pintles of the rudder go, to 

GUEBUCU, in Ichthyology, the name b 

called the fiſh more uſually known b 

8888 a kind of ſword-fiſh. 

„or GUELFs, a celebrated faction; 

—— the Gibelins. AY 
e Guelphs and ibelins filled Italy with bl 

nage for many years. The Guelph, ſtood may — bag 

againſt the emperor. Their riſe is referred, by fonfe er 

the time of Conrad III. in the twelfth century; b hers un 

to that of Frederic I. and by others, to that of hi * 

— hen ood — in the thirteenth century, ra 

The name Gue/ph is commonly ſaid to have 

from Welfe, Welfe, on the following Ce eons 

peror Conrad III. having taken the duchy of Be. aj 

from Welfe VI. brother to Henry duke of Bararia; 

Welfe, aſſiſted by the forces of Roger king of vicily, — 

— ea and thus gave birth to the faction of the 

Others derive the name Guelphs from the German 27,15 

on account of the grevious evils committed by that —. 

faction. Others deduce che denomination from that of a 

German called Gue/fe, who lived at Piſtoye ; addin 

that his brother, named Gibel, gave his name to the Gi 

BELINS; under which head the reader will find more 

ample account of the origin and hiſtory of thole cele- 

brated factions. | 

GUERITE, in Fortificetion, a centry-box being a ſmal! 

tower of wood or ſtone, placed uſually on the point of 

a baſtion, or on the angles of the ſhoulder, to hold a 

centinel, who is to take care of the ditch, and watch 

againſt a ſurprize. / 

G : — or GHERKIN, a kind of cucumbers for pick« 

GUERNESY lily, See AMARYLLIS. 

GUESDA, in Botany, is properly the name of woad; but 

it is alſo uſed by ſome for the /utzum, or lutea herb of the 

Romans, and cymene of the Greeks. This is an error in 

too many of the old authors, thongh ſo palpable that 

one would have thought no body could have run into it; 
the lutum, or cymene, having been always uſed to dye yel- 
low, and the glaſtum, or gueſda, to dye blue ; and the 
characters of the lutum, or cymene, plainly ſhewing it to 
be our geniſielia tincloria, or dyers-weed, but nor at all 
agreeing with the g/a/tum, or woad. | 
 GUEST-repe, on Ship-board, is that rope by which the 
boat is kept from ſtecuing, or going too much in and out, 
as ſhe lies in the tow of a ſhip. 

GUEST-TAKERS, or G1$ST-TAKERS. 

TOR. 

GUET. See WaTcn. 

GUETTARDA, in Bztany, a genus of the monoecia heb- 
tandria claſs, bearing male and female flowers in a cyl:n- 
dric cup; the corolla of each is divided into five ſeg- 
ments, and that of the male funnel-ſhaped ; the female 
has a ſingle piltil, and the fruit is a dry drupe. 

GUEULE, in Architecture. See GUL A. 

GUFFER, in /chthyology. See EEL-pout. 

GUIANA-bark, in the Materia Medica, the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called $1M A-rouba. 

GUIDA, in the /talian Mufic, the guide, or leading voice, 
or inſtrument, in fugues. The parts that are to imitate 
and follow, are ſaid to be in confequenza. See Fd. 

GUIDAGE, GuipaG1vum, in ancient Law-I/riters, mo- 
ney paid for ſafe- conduct through unknown ways, 07 % 
ſtrange country. 

GUIDES, in Military Language, are uſually the country 
people in the neighbourhood of an encampment ; who 
give the army intelligence concerning the country, the 
roads by which they are to march, and the probable route 
of the enemy. 3 

GUIDON, a Gt of flag, or ſtandard, borne by the king's 
life-guard.; being broad at one extreme, and almolt Point 
ed at other, and lit, or divided, into two. 

The guidon is the enſign, or flag, of a troop of borſe 
| guards. See GUARD. | 

Gu1von alſo denotes the officer who bears the guide. 


y which ſome h 
Y the name of the 


aly, an- 


See Acls- 


geon is reduced to the genus of the Y RIN I. See Fun- 
DULUS. | 8 


The guidon is that in the horſe - guards, which the — 
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+. in the foot. The guidon of a troop of horſe takes place 
e corner. 
G ee or ſchola guidonum, was a company 
of rieſts eſtabliſhed by Charlemagne, at Rome, to con- 
Jud and guide pilgrims to Jeruſalem, to viſit the holy 
laces : they were alſo to aſſiſt them in caſe they fell ſick, 
and to perform the laſt offices to them in caſe they died. 
GUIDONIA, in Brtany, the name given by Plumier to the 
lant called aſterwards by Linnzus SAMYDA, and ſup- 
ofed to be allied to the melia. 
GUIDONIS glandula, See GLAnDuUta, 
GUILANDINA, in Botany, the bonduc, or nichar tree, a 
enus of the decandria monogynia claſs. ; Its characters are 
theſe : the empalement of the flower is bell-ſhaped, cut 
at the rim into five equal parts; the flower has five con- 
cave ſpear-ſhaped petals, which are equal, inſerted into 
the empalement ; in the centre 1s ſituated an oblong ger- 
men, which becomes a rhomboid pod, with a convex ſu- 
ture on the upper fide, having one cell, including oval 
hard ſeeds, ſeparated by partitions. There are five ſpe- 
cies, natives of different parts of the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
The ſeeds, which are called Molucca nuts, are eſteemed 
ood in colics and hernias; and are {aid to diſcuſs flatu- 
— comfort a weak ſtomach, provoke the menſes, 
xpel the ſtone. 
> OL; or GED. See G11 p, and GELD. : 
GUILD-HALL, or Grt.v-HaLL, the great court of ju- 
dicature for the city of London. : 
In it are kept the mayor's COURT, the ſheriff's court, the 
covRT of huſtings, COURT of conſcience, court of com- 
mon council, chamberlain's court, &c, 
Here alſo the judges fit upon nt prius, &c, 
GUILLEM, in Ornithology, the name given in many parts 
of England to the bird called by authors Lim., and 
in ſome places the #:ddaw and ſea-hen. 
GUILLEMOT, black. See Sea turtle Dove. 


GUILLEMITES, an order of monks in Flanders, whoſe 


habit reſembles that of the Ciſtercians : they follow the 
rule of St. Auguſtine, and are governed by a ſuperior, 
who does not take the title of provincial, and is elected 
every four years. | 

GUILT rents. See GIL p. 

GUINEA, a gold coin, ſtruck and current in England. 
The value, or rate, of guineas, has varied: it was firſt 


ſtruck on the footing of twenty ſhillings ; by the ſcarcity | 


of gold was afterwards advanced to twenty-one ſhillings 
and fix pence; but it is now ſunk to twenty-one ſhillings. 
The pound weight troy of gold is cut into forty-four parts 
and a half; each part makes a guinea. See GoLD, 
STANDARD, and MoNEr. | 
This coin took its denomination, guinea, becauſe the gold, 
whereof the firſt was ſtruck, was brought from that part 
of Africa called Guinea; for which reaſon it likewiſe 
bore the impreſſion of an elephant. 

GuiNEA company. See COMPANY. 

GUINEA hen, the meleagris of ſome authors and the numida 
of Linnzus, in Ornithology, is the name of a ſpecies of 
gallinaceous fowl, of the ſize of the common hen, but 
with a longer neck. Its body is ſloped like that of a 
2 and its colour is all over a dark grey, very 

autifully ſpotted with ſmall white ſpecks; there is a 
black ring round the neck; its head is reddiſh, and has 
on its top a hard horny protuberance of a brown colour ; 
it is blue under the eyes, and has a red fleſhy appendage 
hanging down from thence. They naturally herd toge- 
ther in large numbers, and breed up their young in com- 
mon ; the females taking care of the broods of others, 
as well as of their own. 'They breed very well with us. 
Their fleſh is tender and ſweet; generally white, though 
ſometimes black. | 

ey are not ſo tame and domeſtic as our own fowls, 
_ and particularly they will not lay in houſes, but get into 


e hedges and among buſhes, where they lay and hatch ;- 


but this is the occaſion of great loſs among them, the 
wild vermin deſtroying a great part of their young brood. 
The female alſo is leſs careful about the great buſineſs 
of hatching and taking care of them, than any other 
bird we are acquainted with : the beſt method, there- 
fore, is to ſet other fowls upon the eggs of this kind. 
e young fowls of this kind are very beautiful; they 
look like ſo many partridges. Their beaks and legs are 
red, and their whole plumage is at that time of the co- 
lour of the partridge. See Tab. of Birds, NY 2. 
The hen, 
taken away, but ſo as always to have one there, will 
conunue to lay till ſhe has depoſited a hundred, or ſome- 
times a hundred and fifty eggs, which are very well- 
talted. This is a very active and ſprightly bird, and of 
zu unquiet and troubleſome diſpoſition to the owner, 
t runs very ſwiftly, in the manner of the quail and par- 
tridge; but its wings are ſhort, and it is not made for 


if her neſt is found, and the eggs at times | 
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but gets upon a houſe or tree, or any other high and ſafe 
place. The cry of the bird is ſharp and diſagreeable to 
many ears, and it is almoſt continually making it. It 
is of a quarrelſome diſpoſition, and will be miſtreſs ok, 
the yard: its agility, and the ſharpneſs of its beak, ge- 
nerally obtain it the victory with whatever bird it fights. 
The pintado is ſo common in America, that many have 
ſuppoſed it native there; but this is not the caſe: the 
origin of the hird is in Guinea, where they are found in 
flocks of two or three hundred, that perch on trees, and 
ſeed on worms and graſshoppers z and the firſt that were 
ever brought into America, were brought in the year 
1508, with the cargoes of negro ſlaves. 'The Spaniards, 
neither at that time, nor ever ſince, have attempted to 
tame them, or render them domeſtic, uſeful birds, but 
let them go looſe and wild in the ſovannas, where they 
have increaſed to ſuch prodigious numbers, that they 
may well appear native, and are ſeen in valt flocks to- 
gether, and are called marroon pintades by the Spaniards 

and French, Obſerv. fur les Cout, de PAfie, p. 190. 

GUINEA henweed. See Guinea HENWEED. 

GUINEA pepper. See PEPPER. 

(3UtNEA-pig, or mus porcellus of Linnzus, the name given 
by our common people to a ſort of animal, diſtinguiſhed 
by authors by the name of mus prrcelli pilis et voce, the 
rat with the hair and vice of a hog. 

It is a creature properly of the rat kind, and is not im- 
properly called by Mr. Ray mus Americanus et Guinierfis 
porce'li pilis et voce, the American or Guinea rat with the 
hair and vsice of a pig; though the ſame author ſeems to 
doubt whether it has not ſomething of the rabbit kind in 
it, by adding after the word mus that of cuniculus. 
It is ſmaller than the rabbit, and has a ſhorter and thicker 
body; its ears are roundiſh, low, thin, pellucid, and 
very wide open, and are almoſt ſmooth; and are obſerved 
to be very nearly as large in the new-brought-ſorth crea- 
tures as in the full-grown. | 
Its noſe and beard are very much like thoſe of the hare, 
the long hairs. which ſerve for whiſkers being diſpoſed in 
much the ſame manner; and its upper-lip is like that of 
the rabbit: two cutting teeth in each jaw are diſpoſed 
exactly as in the rat kind, and its hairs and grunting 
voice are wholly like thoſe of the pig. 
It is ſometimes all over white, ſometimes all over of a 
reddiſh tawney ; but moſt frequently it is mottled with 
large ſpots of both, Its fore-feet have four claws, its 
| hinder ones only three, of which the middle one is much 
longer than the others. It fits often upon its buttocks, 
in the manner of the rabbit, but it does not walk in the 
leaping manner of the rabbit kind, but as the hog, by 
ſetting one foot beſore the other; and in walking bears 
upon the heel, in the manner of the bear. It does not 
burrow in the earth; breeds at two months old ; brings 
forth from four to twelve young ones at a time, which 
are not ſo blind at firſt as in the rabbit; and breeds every 
two months. It feeds on vegetables, and its fleth is very 
well-taſted, and much reſembles that of the hog. This 
animal inhabits Braſil, but is domeſticated in Europe. 
Rats are ſaid to avoid their haunts. Ray's Syn. Quad, 
223. 
if 18 : very ſingular kind of animal, and there are three 
ſorts of it, all different from one another. 1. 'The per- 
cellus Indicus, or common Guinea-pig. 2. The aGuT1. 
And, 3. The PacA of the Americans. See alſo AE“ 
REA and Java HARE. 

GUINEA wheat, See MaizE. 
GUINEA wcrm. See CHAETIA and DRACUNCUL1, 
GUINIAD, or GwiXxIAD, i. e. wh:ting, ſo called on ac- 
count of the whiteneſs of its ſcales, the /a/mo lavaretus 
of Linnzus, in /chthyalogy, is a name given by ſome to the 
fiſh known among authors by the name of ferra, a fiſh 
of the truttaceous kind, common in the lakes of Wales, 
particularly in that called Llyntegid, near Bala, in Me- 
rionethſhire, and ſome of the northern counties of Eng— 
land; and in the laſt of theſe places called the /chelley. 
It is alſo found in the lakes of Switzerland, Italy, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Lapland, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
head is ſmall, ſmooth, and of a duſky hue; the eyes 
large, the noſe blunt at the end, the jaws of equal length, 
the mouth ſmall and without teeth; the branchioſtegous 
rays nine; the covers of the gills ſilvery, powdered with 
black; the back is a litile arched, the colour gloſſed with 
a deep purple and blue, but near the lateral lines aſſumes 
a filvery caſt tinged with gold; the fide-line is ſtrait, 
and is formed of diſtinct ſpots of a duſky hue; the belly 
is a little prominent, and quite flat at the bottom; the 
firſt dorſal fin, near the middle, conſiſts of fourteen 
branched rays; the ſecond is near the tail, and is thin 
and tranſparent z the pectoral fins have eighteen rays, 
the -ventral twelve, and the anal fifteen, which are all 
branched at their ends; the tail is much forked the 
ſcales are large, and adhere to the body. 


e 6 * 7 . 1 it will not rooſt among other fowl, 


The gwiniad has an inſipid taſte, and will not keep long. 
5 10 F Tacir 
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Their ſpawning ſeaſon in Llyntegid is in December. 
Camden obſerves, that this fiſh never wanders into the | 
river Dee, and that the ſalmon never ventures into the 
lake : this is generally, but not univerſally the caſe. Pen- 
nant, and Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvii. for 1767, p. 211. | 
GUIRA-ACANGATARA, in Ornithology, the name of 


out 


of eggs, the word expreſſing a devourer o 
a long flender ſnake, black on the back, 
the belly ; it is a great climber of trees, 
among their upper branches, as {wifily a 
in water z it is a great enemy to birds, 


f eggs. It is 
and yellow on 
and rolls about 
s if (wimmins 


* deſtroyin, 
quantities of their eggs. Ray's Syn. An Sroying vatt 


a Braſilian bird of the woodpecker kind, and of the ſize | GUIRON. See Giron. imal, p. 37g, 


of our large ſpotted woodpecker, It is common in the |GUTT ARRA, Guia, in the Holian Ag 


woods in ſeveral parts of America, and like our wood- 
eckers, makes a very loud yelling. Marcgrave. 
GUIRACENOIA, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall 
Braſilian bird of the parus or titmoſe kind. Its head, 
throat, breaſt, belly, and the lower half of its beak, are 
all of @ fine blue; its neck, and the upper balf of its 
back, black;; its wings are black, variegated with blue; 
its tail is black, and its legs brown. Marcgrave. 
GUIRACOEREBA, in Or:ithology, the name of a Bra- 
ſilian bird of the ſize of a greenfinch. Its head is orna- 
mented with a large ſpot of ſea-green feathers; the reſt 


; „che name. 
of a mnſical-inftrument of the ſtring kind, with five 


double rows of ſtrings, of which thoſe that form the 
baſe are in the middle; unleſs it be one f. fr 
; - ; or the burden 
an octave lower thau the ſourch. , 
This inſtrument was fit uſed in Spain, and the Italian 
give it the parucular denomination of Spag 1 i 
* LE g # i 5 +» bits 3 
found in Italy and other count ies, but more frequent! 
in Spain. The old Engliſh name of this inſtrument way 
CITTERN and as the practice of it is very caſy, it was 
formerly the recreation of lewd women and their viſitors 
and hence uſed as the ſymbol of a proſtitute, 5 


of its head, its throat, its breaſt and belly, and the lower | GUITGUIT, in Or#:ths.ogy, the name under which Nie 


half of its back, are of a fine ſhining blue, with white 
variegations. There runs a fine blue line acroſs the 
wings. The upper half of the back is of the deepeſt 
black imaginable, and is very gliofly and ſhining; the 
tail is black, and the wings are large, and have a great 
deal of yellow in them, bur that is not ſeen unleſs when 
the bird is flying. Marcgrave. 

GUIRA GUAINUMBI, in Ornithology, the name of a 
bird of the king-fſher or merops kind, of the ſize of a 


remberg has deſcribed a bird, which he ſays is no large 

than a uren, and of a beautiful green colour, and — 
eſteemed for the table. This bird, he 'ays, has — 
courage, though fo very ſmall, and often attacks woke 
flights of ravens, which it perſecutes til! they ſeck helter 
among reeds and in thickets, to hide themleives from jr 

Mr. Ray efleems the whole to be an entirely fabulous ara 
ſa!ſe account, contrived as an imitation of the an | 


by ctent 
tradition of the wren's ftzhting the eagle. 


pigeon in appearance, being very thick covered with fea- | GULA, in Anatomy, the CESOPHAGUS or gullet; that con. 


thers, but its body is really not larger than that ol a 


ouit by which animals take down food into the ſtomach. 


thruſh ; the bill is longiſh and black, a little crooked, GU vaginalis, See VAGINALIS. 
and notched at the edges like the teeth of a ſaw; its GU A, GurvLE, or Gol A, in Arcbitefure, {wavy mem. 


legs arc very ſhort ; its tail very long, and very narrow. 
It is a very beautiful coloured bird. Maregrave. 
GUIRANHEEMGATU, in Ornz:thel:gy, the name of a 
Brafilian ſparrow. Maregrave. 
GUIRARANGA, in Or»itho/ogy, the name of a Braſilian 
bird of the thruſh kind, remarkable for the loudacſs of 
its voice, It is the largeſt of all the thruſh kind, ap- 
proaching to the ſize of a ſmall pigeon. Its only ſounds 
are ci cock tur lur kur, which it repeats almoſt ince!- 
ſantly during the ſeaſon when it cries, which is only for 
fix or ſeven weeks, about Midſummer. Marcgrave. 
CU|RAPERA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 
bird. It is of the ſize of a lark, and has a ſhort, thick, 
black beak; its head, neck, back, and belly, are of a 
pale yellow, like that of wax ;, and the lower part of the 
head, the throat, and the breaſt. are black; the wings 
and tail are brown and black, with a flight variegation ct 
ſea-yg.een. Marcgrave. 
GUIRAGUACUBER ABA, in Ornithology, the name of a 
Braſilian bird of the fize of a goldfinch. Its throat and 
the extremity of the belly are of a fine pale yellow, as 
is alſo the back; its head, the outſide of its neck, and 


ber, whoſe contour reſembles the letter 8; called by 
the Greeks CYMATIUM, q. d. a little wave, and by cur 
workmen an OGEt. Sce Ta. Archit. Hg. 25. No 2. 
This member is of two kinds; da and inder ſa. The 
ſirſt and principle has its cavity above, and convexity be- 
low. This always makes the top of the corona cf the 
cornice, jetting over the drip of the cornice like à ware 
ready to fall. it is called gala redla, and by the French 
deucin!, Sometimes it is abſolutely called the: en 

as being the hr!t or uppermoſt member there!. 

The ſecond is juſt the reverſe of the former, its carity 
being at the bottom; fo that it appears inverted with re- 
ard to the former. This is uſcd in the architrave, ar! 
fometimes in the cornice, along with the former, cu 
ſeparated by a replet. 

Some derive the word from the reſemblance theſe mem- 
bers bear to the gala or throat of a man; others, from 
the heralds term ges, as ſuppoſing the moviding formed 
from the ancient manner of weating their garmente, 
which conſiſted of flips or ſwaths, alternately furr and 
{luſt, of varicus colours, the intervals between which 
were Called ges or guales. 
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the interior half of its back are of a pale green, as are |GULASISI, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the peo- 


alſo its wings and tail; but the wings have ſome brown 
feathers intermixed ; it has a large black ſpot under its 
throat, reaching almoſt to its eyes; its beak is ſtrait, 
lender, and pointed; its feet ate brown. Marcgrave. 
GUIR AQUEREA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 
bird of the caprimulgus or goat-ſucker kind, a ſort of 
{rnall owl, approaching to the figure of the cuckow, It 
is about the ſize of the lark, but its wings and tail are 
very long, which make it look much larger than it is; 
its legs are very ſhort, and its toes are connected by a 
membrane, but not webbed like the ducks. It is not 
ſaid whether this be a night-bird, or one that flies by 
day-light ; but probably it is of the firſt kind, as its whole 
figure reſembles the caprimulgus. Ray's Oinithology, 


p. 71. 
GUIRARA-NHAENGETA, in Ornitholagy, the name of 
a Braſilian bird of the nanthe or wheat-car kind. Marc- 
grave. 
GUIRATANGEIMA, in Ornithology, the name of a Bra- 
filian bird of the woodpecker kind, It is of the ſize of 

a lark. "There is a great deal of beauty in the contrivance 
of the neſt of this bird; it is of a Jong cylindric figure, 
and is very nicely hung down from the firm twigs of 
trees, Maregrave. 
GUIRATINGA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 
bird of the heron kind, but ſmaller than the common 
heron. It walks very ercCt, its neck is long, and its fect 
and legs of a greeniſh yehlow; it is all over of a pure 
ſnow white, and its neck-feathers are whiter and ſofter 
than thoſe of the oſtrich. It is always ſeen above water. 
Marcgrave. 
GUIRATIRICA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 
bird of the_bullfinch kind, called by Mr. Ray rubicilla 
Americana. It is of the fize of a lark, and has a very 
rong beak. Marcgrave. | 
CUIRAUPIAGARA, in Zoolagy, the name of a ſpecies 
of lerpent found in America, and ſo called from its love 


ple of the Philippine iflands to a very ſmall and very 
beautiful ſpecies of PARROT, 

GULBE, in Archite&ture, the ſame as GORGE. 

GULE of Auguſt, the day of St. Peter ad vincula, which 
is celebrated on the firſt of Auguſt, 

It is called the gule of Augu/t, from the Latin gan, a 
throat, for this reaſon, that one Quicinus, a tribune, hav- 
ing a daughter that had a diſeaſe in her throat, went to 
pope Alexander, the ſixth from St. Peter, and deſired 
of him to ſec the chains that St. Peter was chained with 
under Nero, which requeſt being granted, and the, kifſ- 
ing the chains, was cured of her diſcaſe : wherevpon the 
pope inſtituted this ſcaſt in honour of St. Peter, and, 
as before, this day was termed only the calends of Auguſt 
it was on this occaſion called indiftcrently either the day 
of St. Peter a4 vincula, from what wrought the miracle 3 
or the gule of Augr/i, from that part of the virgin where- 
on it was wroupht. 

GULES, in Heraldry, ſignifies the colour of red. : 
The word is French gueules, which Fa. Moued derives 
from the Hebrew g/d or galudid, 2 reddiſh peilicie or 
ſkin appearing on a wound when it begins to heal; but 
F. Meneſtrier reproaches bim, that there were no ſuch 
words in the Hebrew tongue. This, however, 15 Pc: 
ſtrictly true: all the eaſtern langugges, the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabs, ſay, 74, geld, for cuti* 
pellis : whence the Arabic gulud and in the general, the 
word gules ſignifies red, among molt of the oriental na— 
tions: the Arabs and Perſians give the name t0 the role. 
Others, with Nicod, derive the name gates from gulay 
the throats of animals being generally red ; or from the 
Latin c/culium, which is the xoxo of the Giceks, or 
ſcarlet grain, 

The ſame colour, in the coats of noblemen, 15 by ſome 
called ruby, and in thoſe of ſovereign princes, lars 3 
but this is no ſtanding practice. Fs 
| In engraving, ges is exprefled by perpendicular ” © 
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the eſcutcheon to the bottom; it 
letter G. Tab. II. Heraldry, fig. 


n from the top of 
22 marked with the 


56. 

This 
dineſs, genetoſity; an 
har, and true ſcarlet. 

in armoury 3 and is of that account, 
was prohibited ; 
he were a prince, 


colour is reputed a ſymbol of charity, valour, har- 
| d repreſents blood-colour, cinna- 
It is the firſt of all colours uſed 
that anciently it 


Jef or had per@iſlion ſrom the 
gn1cls : 


Tince. _ ; , ; x 
Ppelmaa, in his Aſpalogia, ſays, that this colour wTs 


ticularly honoured by the Romans, as it had been be- 
26 by the Trojans; and that they painted the bodies of 
oy 1 and of their generals that triumphed, with 
e ee Under the conſuls, the Roman ſoldiers wore 
red, whence they were denominated ti. Joan. de 
Bado Aureo adds, that the red dye, which the Greeks call 
Phenician, and we ſcarlet, was lirſt uſed by the Romans, 
to prevent ſceing the blood iſſue from wounds in fight. 
jn eſfect, gules has always been eſteemed an imperial co- 
jour: the emperors were cloathed, ſhod, and had thei! 
apartments furniſhed with red; their edicts, dipatches, 
ſignatures, and ſeals, were of red ink and red wax, 
whence the name 1#brics, 
GULL, in Ornitha/ogy, properly the common name of all 
the Lakus kind, but gener-Ily underſtood only as the 
name of the common black and white kind, or the /arus 
marinus of Linneus. This is the largeit of all the 220 
kind; it uſually weighs between four and five pounds. 
Its beak is yellow, flatted ſideways, and three fingers 
breadth long, and a little booked at the end, but the 
lower mandible is marked with a red ſpot, with a black 
one in the middle; its head is large and flatted at the 
top, and its back, breaſt, belly, and tail white, but with 
a little blackneſs juſt in the middle of the back,. and in 
the long feathers of the wings 3 its legs and feet are 
white, and its hinder toe very ſhort ; its mouth opens to 
a great width; it feeds on fiſh, and, like the raven, greed- 
ity devours carrion it breeds in the higheſt cliffs, and 
is common on ſome of our coalls, 
There are properly two ſubordinate genera of theſe birds; 
the firſt is of thoſe which are large, and have an even, 
not forked tail, and have a tubercle in the lower chap 
of their bill; the other ot the ſmaller ones, which have 
all forked tails, and have no tubercle in the lower. chap, 
Of the firſt genus are the great gull, the NERRING-gull, 
the ſea-MAiL, the c- MER, the TARROCK, the rEWIr, 
the KITTIWAKE, the CATARACT A Or SK UA, the MAR- 
TINAZZO; the CODDY MODDY, which Linmeus makes 
ſrnonymovs with the z2arrech, but diſtinguiſhed by others; 
It frequents, during winter, the moiſt meadows in the 
inland parts of England, far from the fea; the wINDER- 
meb, the CEPPHUS, the brown TERN, the gaviota, and 
the arc bird or STRUNTJAGGER., And of the ſecond 
or ſmaller kind are the STERNA, the FISCHERLIN, the 
SCARECROW, and four ſpecies of the LaRUs frdvpes. 
Ray and Pennant. 
GULLET. See OgsOPHAGUS, 
GULO. See GLUTTON. 
GULOICK, in Arehitefure, See IMPOST. 
GULPH, or GuLr, in Geography, an arm or part of the 
ocean, running up with the land, and forming a capa- 
cious bay between two promontories, 
The word comes from the French go!/e, and that from 
the Italian g/, which ſignify the ſame. Some deduce 
theſe tarther, from the Greck oe; which Guichart 
again derives from the Hebrew Na, geb: Du Cange 
derives them from the barbarous Latin g#//um or grulfus, 
which ſigniſy the ſame thing. 
Such is the g of Venice, called alſo the Adriatic Sea; 
the pu/ph of Conſtantinople, called the Black Sea; the 
gulph of Perſia, called the Red Sea; the gulph of Lyons; 
the gh of Sidra, near Barbary z the gulp» of Mexico, 
of St. Lawrence, of California; the gul/ph of Bengal, 
and thoſe of Cochinchina and Kamtſchatka. 
A gulph is ſtrictly diſtinguiſhed from a sE4A, becauſe the 
latter is larger; from a bay or ſinus it is again diltin- 
guiſhed, by its being greater than the ſame. 
Some will have it eſſential to a gulph, to run into the 
land through a ſtreight or narrow paſſage. 

he ſea is always moſt dangerous near gwlphs, becauſe 
of the curtents being penned up by the ſhores, 
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people of the Philippine iflands to a very beautiful bird, 
common in that part of the world; it is of the ſize of a 
turtle-dove, and is very beautifully variegated with black 
and gold-colored feathers. It ſeeds on truits. 
GUM, Gummi, a mucilaginous juice, of no particular 

{ſmell or taſte, exuding through the pores of certain plants 
or trees, and there hardening into a tenacious tranſparent 


maſs, by the evaporation of the greateſt part of their ſu- 
perabundant water, 


GULYAVAN, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the | 


any perſon to wear gin his coat-armour, | 
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* 
Gum 1s properly one of the juices of the bark: it is drawn 
thence by the ſun's warmth, inform of a glutinous huz 
mour; and by the fame cauſe, is afterwards inſpiſſated, 
concocted, and rendered tenacious. | 
The chemical charaQter of gums, whereby they ate di- 
ſtinguithed from r and other vegetable juices, is, that 
they are diſſoluble in water, forming with it a viſcid 
tranſparent fluid; but not diſſoluble in vinous ſpirits or 
oils; that they burn in the fire to a black coal, without 
melting or catching flame; and that they ſuffer no diſſi- 
pation in the heat of boiling water. Of this kind of gum 
there are reckoned three kinds, viz. gum Arabic, gum 
trog.canth, and the erdinary gums gathered from molt 
fruit-trees, as almond, apricot, plum, and cherry, &c. 
But this charaQter is to be obſerved, excludes a great 
part of thoſe commonly called gums. 
In the general, gums ate more viſcid and leſs friable, and 
are generally diſſoluble in any aqueous menſtruum; 
whercas reſins are more ſolphurcous, and require a fpi- 
rituous or oily diſſolvent. Boerhave conſiders a gum as 
a fort of ſaponaccons-fat, which, beſide its oily principle 
in common with a refin, has ſome other ingredicat that 
renders it miſcible with water. 
Gum us are juices, partly mucilaginovs and partly oily, 
which flow from many kinds of trees, and which become 
concrete by the evaporation of their fineſt fluid parts. 
The muctlaginous and oily parts, though intimately mix- 
ed, are not abſolutely combined with each other; and, 
therefore gum re/ins are not perſeAly ſoluble cither by 
water, by oils, or by ſpirit of wine ſingly: a kind of ſo- 
lution is elected by the aid of trituration, e. gt. in water; 
but the reſinous part remains fufpended, and forms a 
kind of EMULSION, being divided but not diſſolved, 
whilſt the gummy part is entirely ſoluble in water, and 
forms a mucilage with iz. For the complete ſolution of 
a zum relin, the refinous part muſt be ſeparated from 
the gummy part, by e pplying alternately a ipirituous and 
a watery mcnitruum. All gam refins are combined of 
ſubſtances not mutvally ſoluble by each other, and the re- 
fore the compound bodies reſulting from their mixture 
mult be opake : all thoſe concrete juices that are not 
evidently tranſparent, may from hence, be reaſonably 
ſuſpected to be of a g»mmy refinous nature; ſuch are 
nyrrh, bdelitum, ſagaperum, epopanix, affa-fetida, &c. 
See REsiNs, Chem, Dick. art. Gum. 
Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, makes the following 
remarks concerning the import of the word gum, and 
the diſtinction thereof both from a KEsIN and a MUC1- 
LAGE, 
A reſin, he obſerves, is originally a turpentine or aci- 
dulous liquor, having an exceeding ſmall quantity of wa- 
tery parts mixed therewith 3 and which, for that reaſon, 
will not be diſſolved in water, but only in oil; of this 
kind are maſtic, benzion, tacamahaca, commonly called 
gums, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are all true reſins. 
A gum, on the other hand, is originally a milky liquor, 
having a greater quantity of water mixed with its oily 
parts; and which, for that reafon, diſſolves cither in 
water or oil: of this kind are ſagapenum, opopanax, 
ammoniac, &. 
A third fort of gum is that which is unoi'y, and which, 
therefore, diſſolves only in water; as gum Arabic, the 
gum of the cherry-tree, &c, 
Theſe laſt ſubſtances, though commonly called gums, 
are only dried mucilages; being originally nothing elie 
but the mucilaginous lymph iſſuing from the veſſels of 
the tree, in the ſame manner as ic does from comfrey, 
mallows, &c. and even-from the cucumber; the veſtels 
thereof, upon being cut acrots, yielding a lymph which 
is plainly mucilaginous, and which being well dried, at 
length becomes a kind of gam, or rather a hardened 
mucilage. 
In like manner, the gums of the plom-tree, cherry-tree, 
and the like, are nothing elſe but dried mucilages. 
If we will take the word in its wideſt ſenſe, all gums are 
originally either a terebinth, or a milk, or a mucilage. 
Gums, in medicine, ſhould always be ſtrained before they 
are uſed, as being ſeldom free from droſs and other ad- 
mixtures, which hinder their operation. 
Dr. Pringle, in his Obſervations on the Diſ-aſes of the 
Army, tells us, that gums are all powerful axnT1SEe- 
TICS, 
Theophtaſtus ſpeaks of a way of multiplying plants, per- 
formed per lachrymas, by means of the gum or reſin; but 
Agricola takes this to be only practicable where there are 
ſeeds accidentally fallen into the gum, 
Gum alien. See ALOES, 
GUM ammoniac, Sce AMMONIAC, 
GUM anime. See ANIME, 


Gum apples, in Languedoc, and ſome other parts of France, 
The juice of apples will ſometimes exſudate through their 
rind, and congeal all about them in ſorm of a clear white 


gum, 
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eum, hard like ice, becauſe of its being ſoon dried in 
the ſun into a thin cake. The people call ſuch an apple 
pomme gelie, or a frozen apple. It is very common to fee 
apples covered it part with this gum in ſeveral ſpecks 
but it is more rare to meet with them wholly ſo, The 
e is inſipid to the taſte 
e have one plant cultivated in ſome gardens, which 
yields in the heat of ſummer ſuch another white, icy, 
and taſteleſs gum. This is the common rhubarb, of the 
ſtalks of the leaves of which tarts are made. The ribs 
of the larger leaves of this plant, in, June and July, are 
covered with large tranſparent drops of this gum, and 
an ounce of it may be ſometimes collected from a fingle 
plant, Philoſ. Tranſ. No 224. 
The common plums and ſloes in our hedges alſo afford 
the ſame clear and taſteleſs white gum. It they are 
wounded on purpoſe for it, they uſually throw more or 
leſs of it out at the wound ; but this is after ſome time, 
and is not in ſo large a quantity as what they naturally 
throw out. The common laurel alſo affords a little tranſ- 
arent, white, and taſteleſs gum of no ill effect, poof 
its leaves are poiſonous, And it ſeems, upon the whole, 
that this clear juice is not peculiar o apples, or to two 
or three plants only; but that a great number, even moſt 
of them, do contain it, if we knew by what means to 
get it from them. 

Gom Arabic, called alſo Thebaic, Saracenic, Babylonic, and 
Acanthine, from the places or the tree which produce it, 
is the juice of a little tree growing in Egypt, and alſo 
in divers parts of America, of the acacia kind, called 
in Latin acacia vera: it is very tranſparent, glutinous 
upon the tongue, almoſt r to the taſte, often twiſted 
ſometimes in the nature of a worm, and of a clear 
whitiſh or a pale yellow colour, 

It is very common among us, but little is to be met with 
which is genuine; it is frequently adulterated with our 
common cherry and plum-tree gums, which are gene- 
rally leſs white and leſs tranſparent. That is accounted 
beſt which is in ſmalleſt pieces, and almoſt of a white 
colour. 

It diſſolves eaſily in any aqueous liquor, and is uſed in 
making an aqueous vehicle for colours in painting, and 
for a variety of mechanical purpoſes : in medicine, it is 
good in all kinds of fluxes ; particularly in catarrhs, as 
it thickens and ſoftens the too acrimonious humours : 
it is eſteemed good to incraſſate, to ſtop the pores, blunt 
the points of too pungent medicines, and temper the 
acrimony of the trachea in coughs, &c. 

It is chiefly given in the form of powder, from a ſcruple 
to a dram or two, and ſometimes diffolved in water, in 
ſuch proportion as not to make the liquor difagreeably 
ſlimy : an ounce renders a pint of water conſiderably 
glutinous, four ounces form the conſiſtence of ſyrup. 
Though gum, in its dry ſtate, is not affected by oily li- 
quors, yet one part of gum Arabic, ſoftened with an 
equal weight of water, is ſuſlicient for rendering four 
parts or more of oil or balſam diſſoluble. The ſolid re- 
ſins may in like manner be reduced into emulſions, by 
grinding them thoroughly with powdered gum, and add- 
ing the water by degrees: by theſe means, all reſinous 
and oily bodies may be diſſolved in watery liquors. Theſe 
emulſions, as well as the ſimple ſolutions of gum in 
water, mingle uniformily with acids and neutral ſalts; 
but, on the mixture of any alkali, their parts are imme- 
diately ſeparated. Lewis, Mat. Med. Lond. Med. Obl. 
&c. vol. i. art. 28. 

Gum aſſa-fetida, See Ass A- fœtida. 

Gu bdellium. See BDELLIUM-. 

GUM cpal. See Cop AL. 

GUM lemi. See EL. EMI. 

Gu u euphorbium. See EUPHORBIUM, 

GUM guaiacum. See GUAIACUM., - 

Gum gutta, or gutta gamba, or ghitia gemou, popularly gam- 
boge. See GAMBOGE, 

Gum lac. See LACCA. 

Gu manna, See MANNA. 

Gum maſtic. See MasTiC., 

GuM myrrh. Sce MYRRH. 

Gum opium. See OpiuM. 

GUM opoponax. See OPOPANAX, 

GUM ſagapenum. See SAGAPENUM. 

Gum /andarach. See SANDARACH. 

Gum ſanguis draconis. See DRAGON's blood. 

Gum ſcammony. See HCAMMONY, 

Gum ſeneca, or ſenega, is the gum ordinarily ſold by the 
druggiſts for gum Arabic, which it reſembles very nearly 
both as to form and virtue. It is either white, border- 
ing on yellow, or of a deep amber colour, tranſparent, 
&c. It ouſes out of a prickly ſhrub common enough in 
Africa, and of the ſame genus with that which affords 
the gum Arabic. The greater part of this gum is in larger 
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ſmooth like it, but tough on the v 

poſed to be the Rrongel and wt ft f po 

Arabic the 23 and fineſt, W 

The gum Senegal is chiefly employed by 

printers, and in other buſineſſes where gum 

uſe of, A proper vehicle for water-colours 
wen wot yen by mixing a third or fourt 
gum Senegal with gum Arabic, for th ; 

ſlowly than the latter, which is ee Jt 

1 from the cartoon or grounds, on which 0 i" 

our is laid with it, without ſome ſuch mixture whe 

The gum is brought to us from Senegal 

name. 

Gum tacamabaca. See TACAMAHINCA. 

N Hee TR AOACAN TH. 
UM-boils, a morbid affection of the oums 
writers of ſurgery purulides, Ces wee! * 
grees, and uſually ariſe from pains in the teeth * 
are to be treated by diſcutients as other inſlammato 
mors; but if theſe fail, or the diſorder is ne lecken gf 
uſually terminates in an abſceſs or fiſtula, 1 
mile, and elder- flowers, boiled in milk and w 
a good gargatiſm to be held in the mouth, * 
maining herbs may be ſowed up in a bag to be kept wi 
to the cheek, A half-roaſted fig is a very good — al 
application; and when the ſoftneſs of the tamour e 
that the matter is ſuppurated, it ought immediate! S 
be opened by the lancet, to prevent the matters logs q 
there and eroding the bone, and producing a fiſtul, 2 
caries. After it is opened, the matter ſhould be whe 
preſſed out with the fingers, and the month fre — 
waſhed with red wine, mixed with a decoction of value 
rary herbs, till it is well. When the ulcer has "4 
trated deep, it will be neceſſary to inject the ſame — 
with a ſyringe, and compreſs the part by a proper exter- 
nal bandage, to make the bottom part heal firſt : ard 
when it 15 already become fiſtulous, and has callous edges 
it may then often be cured by injecting tin&ure of 
myrrh and elixir proprietatis, continuing this for ſome 
time. If all theſe prove ineffectual, the fiſtula muſt be 
laid open by inciſion, and the caries removed by medi- 
eines, cauſtics, or the actual cautery. If this proceeds 
as ſometimes it does, from a carious tooth, this is firſt 
to be drawn before any thing elſe can be done; and it 
1s a good rule in theſe caſes always to be rather too ſoon 
than too late in laying them open. Heiſter. 

Gum /uccory, chondrilla, in Botany, a genus of the fyngene- 
fra polygamia egqualis claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, which 
are uniform, and included in a cylindrical ſcaly empale- 
ment; theſe have one petal, which is ſtretched out on 
one fide like a tongue, and they have each five ſhort hairy 
ſtamina : the germen is ſituated under the floret, and be- 
comes a ſingle, oval, compreſſed ſeed, crowned with a 
ſingle down, and incloſed in the empalement. We have 
one ſpecies, which grows naturally in Germany, Helve- 
tia, and France. Miller. 

GUM, ſweet, See LiQUID AMBER, 

Gun, among Gardeners, is a diſeaſe incident to fruit-trees 
- the ſtone kind; as peaches, plums, apricots, cherties, 

Co | 
The gum is a kind of gangrene, ariſing from a corrup- 
tion of the ſap, which extravaſates and hardens. It 
uſually begins on ſome naked or broken part, and ſpreads 
itſelf to the reſt. 'To avoid its ſpreading, M. Quintinie 
direQts to cut off the morbid branch two or three inches 
below the part affected. 
This gum is no more than a thick, diſtempered, viſcid 
juice, which, not being able to make its way through 
the fibres of the body of the tree, to feed and ſupply 
them, is obliged, by the protruſion of other ſucceeding 
juice, to burſt its veſſels, which lie between the wood 
and bark, and to ouſe out upon the bark. 
When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, it admits of 
no remedy; and when it is only on one fide of a bough, 
the gum mult be taken off to the quick of it, and then 
ſome cow-dung clapped on the wound, and the part co- 
vered over with a linen cloth and tied down. 

Gu M-water, Hee WATER. 

GUMMA, a ſort of venereal excreſcence on the perioſteum 
of the bones. 

GUMMI olive, olive gum, in the Materia Medica of the 
ancients. We meet with this name given to a drug they 
ſometimes uſed in coughs and diſeaſes of the lungs: 
This was the concreted juice or exſudation of the olle, 
tree, called by the Greeks Jaxpua Eaaias, and by the 
Latins gummi olive, 

GUMS, in Anatomy, See GinGivA and MouTH. 

GUN, a fire-arm or weapon of offence, which forcibly 
diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, through 
a cylindrical barrel, by means of gunpowder. 
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Sage, Camo. 


and darker-coloured maſſes than the Arabic, and not 
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Gun is a general name, under which are iucluded — 
; | 


GUN 


ot even moſt ſpecies of fire arms. They may be divided 


: mall. 
cans 4 GN by the general name cannon, make 

hat we alſo call ordnance or artillery; under which 
me ſeveral ſorts of cantion. as cannon-royal, demi- 
come c. culverins, demi-culverins, ſakers, minions, 


cannon, See ORDNANCE ; lee alſo Ca x No, CuL- 


falcons, & Co 


He of theſe names, which were ſormetly uſed, great 


w denominated from the weight of the ball 
they diſcharge : thus, a piece that diſcharges a 
dall of 24 pounds, is called a 24 pounder; one that car- 
ries a ball of 12 pounds, is calted a 12 pounder, Kc. and 
they ate uſually diſtributed into sHir-guns, which con- 
Gf of 42, 32, 24, 18, 12, 9, 6, and 3 pounders; GAR- 
2. 150N-g1ums, FIE D- pieces, and battering guns, compre- 
bending 24, 18, and 12 pounders, whoſe feveral dimen- 
gons are as follow: 


« © 


[Calibre Length W eight | 
FE: 3 f. i. Cs ur. 15. 
4 4 27.0.0 
18 9 © = 3. & 
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With reſpect to the metal of which they are made, they 
ate divided into braſs guns and iron guns. See CANNON 
and FOUNDERY. 
The ſeveral parts of a gun, (ſee Tab. Gunnery, fig. 1.) have 
uliat names, which are as follow: A B repreſents 
the whole length of the gun, which is always reckoned 
from the hind part of the baſe ring, or beginning of the 
caſcabel, to the exttemity of the muzzle; AE is the 
firſt reinforce, which is that part of the gun next to the 
breech, and made ſtronger than the other parts, for re- 
fiſting rhe force of the powder; E F the ſecond reinforce, 
which is made ſomewhat ſmaller than the firſt; FB is 
the chaſe ; H B the muzzle; A the caſcabel, including 
the button z ; + the caſcabel aſtragal ; c the neck of the 
caſcabel; A C the breech; A ; the breech-mouldings ; 
y 5 the baſe-ring and ogee; C D the vent-field ; ; the 
vent-aſtragal and fillets; / the ficſt reinforce-aſtragal ; 
the firlt reinforce-ring and ogee ; Fl the chaſe-girdle; 
„T, the trunnions, by which the gun is fixed upon its 
carriage; G the dolphins or handles; vw the ſecond 
reinforce-ring and ogee; « the charging cylinder, which 
is the whole ſpace from the chaſe-aſtragal to the muzzle- 
aitragal ; x the chaſe-aſtragal and billets; z the muzzle- 
aſtragal and fillets z m the ſwelling of the muzzle ; n the 
muzzle-mouldings; „ the bore, or vacant cylinder, in 
which the powder and ball are lodged, the diameter of 
which is called the calibre, and the difference between 
the diameter of the ſhot and bore is called the windage 
of the gun; a the mouth; 4 the vent or touch-hole ; 
and c the chamber. For a farther explication of theſe 
parts of a gun, ſee the ſeveral articles. The proportional 
dimenſions of theſe parts, have been differently aſſigned 
by different authors. General Armſtrong, formerly ſur- 
veyor-general of the ordnance, ſtates them in the ſol- 
lowing manner : if the length of the gun, whether it be 
braſs or icon, be divided into ſeven equal parts, then the 
length of the firſt reinforce, A E, will be two of theſe 
parts; the ſecond, E F, one, and a diameter of the bote; 
and the chaſe, F B, four of the ſame parts, wanting, a 
diameter of the bore : the breech A C, or diſtance from 
the hinder part of the baſe-ting to the beginning of the 
bore, is always equal to the thickneſs of the metal at 
the vent. The trunnions T, T, are always a calibre in 
length, and as much in diameter, clear of the ſecond 
reinforce- ting, and ſo placed, that a line drawn througk| 
their centres touches the lower part of the bore : the 
length of the caſcabel, A h, is always 24 calibres. Far- 
ther, for braſs guns, it the calibre is divided into ſixteen 
equal parts, the thickneſs of metal at the baſe-ring from 
the bore is ſixteen of theſe parts; at the end of the firſt 
reinforce-ring 14-5 3 at the ſame place, for the beginning 
of the ſecond reintorce, 13.5; at the end of the ſecond 
reinforce 12.5 ; at the ſame place, for the beginning of 
the chaſe, 11.5 ; at the end of the chaſe or muzzle, the 
mouldings excluded, eight parts: as to the mouldings, 
the breadth of the baſe-ting is 1. 5 inches; breadth of 
the next ogee two inches ; from the ogee to the fore-part 
of the aſtragal, a calibre : the fillets of the aſtragal are 
each .28, and the aſtragal .56, ſo that their ſum is 1.12 
inches; the fillets of the firſt and ſecond reinforce-rings 
are . 25, and the breadth of theſe rings 1.25; the ogees 
next to them 1.5, and the fillets at the muzzle is . 25. 
In a 12 pounder and upwards, the muzzle ogee is 1.25 
3 but in a 9 pounder and under, only one inch; 
tae chaſe- girdle and aſtragal, is one calibre; from the 
mouth of the gun to the muzzle- aſtragal, the ſpace in 


ſecond reinſorcesring, but in 4 12 pounder atid unter 
equal to the diameter of the firſt reinforce-ting: the 
rifing of the mouldings at the firſt and ſecond reinfortes 
is an eighth of an inch; and the riſing of the baſe*ring 
is determined by laying a ruler to the exttemities of the 
fitſt and ſecotid reinforce-mouldings. The ſwelling of 
the metal at the muzzle is always equal to the diameter 
of the ſecond reinforce-ting : as to the dimenſions of 
the caſcabel, the diſtance from the hinder patt of the 
baſe-ring to the fore part of the fillet next to the button 
is one third of a calibre; from hence to the centre of 
the button, one calibre; from the hinder patt of the. 
baſe-ring to the hitider patt of the fillet, between the 
two ogees, one ſixth of a calibre; the diameter of the 
fillet next to the button 1.5 calibfe ; diameter of the neck 
t of a calibre ; that of the button ſomewhat more than 
a calibrez the ſhell at the vent is three inches btoad, and 
the vent is the fifth part of an inch. 

or iron gun, the calibre is divided into fourteen equal 
parts, and the thickneſs of metal at the vent from the 
bore is ſixteen parts; at the end of the firſt reinforce 
14-5, at the beginning of the ſecond 1 3.5, at the end of 
it 12.5; at the beginning of the chaſe 11.5, and at the 
end ot the chaſe or muzzle eight parts. The mouldings, 
&c. are as before, excepting the vent, which is one 


fourth of an inch. General Armitrong makes the lengths 
of the ſeveral guns as follow, viz. 


| Pounders — Pounders Lengr [ 
fe | teet 
= 32 102 || s 32 9-5 f 
A 24 9-5||&| 24 9 | 
2 18 9.5 8 18 9 
S 12 E 12 8 
"614 9 | 7 
1.5 6 | 3 4-5 


See Muller's Artillery, p. 70, &c. 


The two following tables exhibit the dimenſions of all 


ſorts of braſs and iron guns, as eſtabliſhed by the Board 
of Orduance in 1764. 


an 18 pound : ; 1 
Voz. : . 15 3 is equal to a diameter of wa 


TABLE I. 
81 8 Calibre Diameter 
Nature ] | Weight of the | of the 
n gun ſhot 
f. i. c. qr. inches | inches 
429 6661 © 7.3 6.68 
240 952 0 5-83 554 
29 929 © 4.63 4.4 
FE 9 026 © 4-21 4-0 
JS ys 01 © 3.66 3-48 
80 37 0 2 2.91 2.77 
— * 41 2.31 | 2.2 
8 248 00 1 21] 5.8 5.54 
8 5 12.6 602101 15 4:4 
S (| 0,5 oo 1 © 3.66 | 3-48 | 
2 „ 245 6116 112] 5.83 5.54 
=\ juzj5s of 8 3 18] 4.63 4:4 
5 64 64 3 14] 3.66 3-48 
— (| 33 612.3 2.91 | 2.77 | 
TABLE. IL | 
429 bbs © of 7-3 | 6.68 
329 655 © of 6.42 6.1 
249 649 © 5.83 | 5-54 
(1249 647 2 © 5.83 | $:54 
| 189 040 © ol $5.29 $43 
44129 0032 2 of 4.63 4.4 
128 631 2 0 4-63 | 4:4 
127 629 1 00 4.63 4:4 
{| 99 029 © 9 4-21 | 4 | 
98 6127 2 4-21 4 
2 98 9026 2 O 421 4 
8 97 0124 2 0 4-21 4 
Z 97 023 © 0 4.21 4 
— 69 024 Oo 3.66 3.48 
68 623 o : 3.66 3.48 
68 022 © 3-66 3-48 
67 6020 2 © 3.66 3.48 
6'7 org o © 3.66 [3.48 
% 6118 o o 43.66 3-48 
66 016 2 © 3.66 3-48 
4'b o12 1 0 3-21 3-4 
N 5 4 5 6 11 1 20 34. 
34 667 1 © 2.91 2.77 
43 017 1 25 1-58 1.2 
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The requiſite charges for all the di 


ferent pieces, 


on all 
occaſions, 


| GUN. 


vecaſions, both in garriſon and in the field, appear from | 
the following table. 


TABLE II. 


8 | Proot } Service Salat- Ricy. | Prameter of {Length of cart 
Z | Biafs| iron Bra, Iron | ing- | chet | Guns. hot | Proof [Service 
pus. Ib. oz.|tb. o . 1h. 02. IIb. . Ib. o. in. pts. h pts. in. pte n. pre. 
"42 71 528 14 132 go 4 PF-? ©18] 6 684/26 085077 <9 
72 = 1212 „%o 1 8 | 2 12; 0 4154 6 105'26 3 16 25 
24 2 18 | $ 1 ö 6 | 2 | 5 17 8 54525 88114 78 
* LAWS 14 6 * 4 8| 1 re 5 2921] 5 64024 921 46 
133 — — — : *— — 
12 12 1 2 1 4 3 1 6 4 623] 4 4023 2411 72 
—— . — — — — — ö 
9 9 9 3 | 3 2 8 144 200 4 [21 28076 62 
77 0 2 8,2 $2 |i | 3 668] 3408s + 9 35 
41 4 4 1 to 12 3 204] 1 00% 43] $ 12] 
C1 | 3 1. 1 12 8 2 912} 2 77/4 Ba 7 42 
een 8. 8 6] 4\ 2 041] 2 o20j17 760 5 88 
| II Leeren 
—— - 


See CHARGE. 


With regard to the length of guns, the modern praQice 
is much improved; ſee CAN NON; but experiments are 
{till wanting, in order to determine the beſt length for 
any given Charge. 'The ancients imagined, that the 
greater velocity the ſhot had, the greater would be the 
effect; and therefore they made their guns long and 
heavy, that they might charge them with as much pow- 
der as js equal in weight to the ſhot. The moderns found, 
by experience, that theſe guns were unwieidly, and tha! 
a leſs force would anſwer the purpoſe ; and therefore 
they reduced the charge of powder as well as the weight 
of the metal. From ſome experiments made by MI. Du 
Metz, mentioned by St. Remy, in his Memoirs of Artil- 
lery, vol i. p. 9. with pieces of diſfetent calibres, but 
all of the ſame length, viz. 10 feet elevated to 45%, and 
equally charged with a quantity of powder weighing two 
thirds of their ſhot, it appears, that a 24 pounder of 
this length carried its ſhot farther with that charge than 
any lefler calibre of the ſame length ; but theſe experi- 
ments do not prove, that, if the pieces had been longer 
or ſhoricr, or if they had been loaded with more or leſs 
powder, the length of the 24 pounder was the beſt. To 
this purpoſe St. Remy faither informs us, that pieces of 
the ſame calibre, but ſomewhat ſhorter, with half the 
former clurge, at the ſame angle of elevation, ranged 
nearly to the ſame diſtance as the others. From ſome 
other experiments with fix 24 pounders nearly of the 
ſame weight, whoſe lengths were 10.5, 10, 9.5, 9, 8.5, 
and 8 ſeet, chaiged alike, and elevated to 729, made 
general Armſtrong at Woolwich, in 1736, it has been 
inferred, that 9.5 was the beſt length for a 24 pounder : 
but it does not appear what the charge was; and beſides, 
it the charge, ſuppoſed to be half the weight of the 
bullet, had been more or leſs, the lengths which carried 
the ſhot ſartheſt would likewiſe have been more or leſs : 
ſo that allowing this length to be the beſt for that charge, 
it does vot follow, that it will remain ſo when the charge 
js either increaſed or diminiſhed, or when the weight of 
the metal is changed. But ſince theſe experiments were 
made, it has been found that cight pounds of powder are 
ſufficient for a 24 pounder, when it is to make a breach ; 
and therefore it remains to be determined, what is the 
beſt length for that charge. 
Mr. Robins obferves, that practitioners in artillery have 
generally ſuppcted, that there is one certain charge for 
every piece, which will communicate to the bullet a 


greater velocity than any other, either greater or leſs; 


and this charge has lately been aſſigned for heavy cannon | 


about one third of the weight of the bullet, and in 
imaller pieces about one halt. But from the principles 
which he has eſtabliſhed, relating to the force of fires 
gunpowder, he infers, that every augmentation of pow- 
der will increaſe the velecity of the bullet, unleſs the 
charge be ſo great as to fill up about three eights of the 


cylinder: in which caſe, a caſe that never occurs in 


practice, an addition to the charge may diminiſh its ve- 
locity. It bas alfo been generally ſuppoſed, that in each 
ſpecies of cannon there was a certain length, which 
communicated to the bullet fired from it a greater velo- 
city than could bc communicated by either a longer or 
ſhorter piece; but he has ſhewn, that if two pieces of 
the ſame bore, but of different lengths, are fired with 
the ſame charge of powder, the longer will impel the 
bullet with a greater celerity than the ſhorter : thus, in 


an experiment with a ſmall piece, which was firſt ſixty 


diameters of the bore long, and aſterwards cut to twenty 
diameters, and charged with half the weight of the 
buliet in powder, he found that an iron ball, diſcharged 
from the tormer, penetrated into a block of wood above 
half as deep again as when it was diſcharged from the 


| 


latter; fo that, within the limits of practice, there is 


3 
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no piece Io. lang, 2, if © len 
addition will be thereby made to the im 

ſhot. He farther ſhews, that if two 1 
diſtering in weight and in the metal of which the ery, 
ſormed, have their cylinders cf equal bore; me "oy 
lengths, and be loaded with like charges of By cap 
like bullets, they will each. of them diſcharge their Fy 

with nearly the ſame degree of celerity, f oO 
two pieces of the ſame bore, and different lengths, 3 

ſucceſſively fired at. the ſame elevation, with +" 
charge of powder, it will often happen; that ſome 7 
ranges with the ſhoiter piece will exceed ſome of . 


ath be Wpmented, an 


lowever, if 


with the longer: and this is owing to the af Rox 
the air, which acts upon projeCtiles, both by * 3aþ 
8 


their motion and diminiſhing heir celerity, with differ. 
ent degrees of violence, as the ptojectiſe mores with a 
greater or leſs velocity, and allo by diverting or diflect in; 
them from the regular courſe, which they would o:be; 
wiſe follow. Deſides, if the longer piece be allowed « 
greater charge of powder than the ſhorter, the ſame cf. 
tect will foliow, provided that the charge cf the ſhorte; 
be not leſs than one fourth of the weight of the beth 
nor the charge of the longer more than the whole we! he 
of the bullet. It appears hence, that the ranges of 
pieces at a given elevation, are no juſt meaſures of the 
velocity of the ſhot; and, therefore, w better method af 
determining the comparative velocity of bullets, is to 
meaſure the depth of their penetration in ary folid ſub. 
ſtance, placed at a ſmall diſtance from the muzzle of the 
piece. But though the velocity of a ball may be aug— 
mented by increaling the charge or lengthening the piec:, 
yet in many caſes that occur in practice, the advantages 
reſulting from hence are of little moment: in genera) 
the leaſt charges, that are ſufficient to produce the de. 
fired effect in cannonading, firing againit ſhips, tuining 
of deſences, or battering in breach, are always to be 
preferred; and the proper charge of any piece, whivever 
be its length, 1+ not that quantity of powder which will 
communicate the greatett velocity to the bullet, nor is 
it to be tes by any invatiable proportion of its 
weight to the weight of the bal; but it is ſach a quan- 
tity as will produce the leaſt” velocity neceſſaty fer the 
purpoſe, and it (hould- be regulated by the uſe to which 
it is applied. Robins's Tracts, vol. i. P. 227, &c. p. 246, 
&c. Hee CnAKO T, GUNNERY, PRovJECTION, and 
RES1STANCE, | | 
With a view td this ſubject, Mr. Moller has calculated 
the following table, in which the numbers at the top 
expreſs the lengths of the pieces in diameters of their 
ſhot ; the firſt vertical columnn expreſſes the charpes in 
reſpect to the weight of the ſhots 3 and the other num- 
bers in the ſame horizontal lines, expreſs the diftances 
in feet moved over, by the velocities of the ſhot uni- 
formly continued in a ſecond of time, 


TAB L E of Velccities. 
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N. B. The diameter of a nine-pound ſhot, which is four 
inches, and expreſles the height of the charge when it 
is a quarter of the weight of the ſhot, &c. was uled n 
the calculation of this table. From this table it is in- 
ferred, 1. That if the charge is but a quarter of the 
ſhot's weight, the difference between the velocities, when 
the length is 12 and 15 diameters, is only nine teet 1! 
aa ſecond ; and the differences between the other velo- 
cities decteaſe, as the length incteaſes: and, therefore, 
as the difference between the velocities, when the picce 
is 15 and 36 diameters, is only twenty-two Icet in a ſe⸗ 
cond, it follows, that when the pieces ate charged with 
one quarter of the ſhot's weight, the length from 12 70 
15 is the beſt in that caſe, 2. When the charge 1s ons 
third of the ſhot's weight, it appears in the ſame mit” 
ner, that the length from 15 to 18 diameteis is the belt: 
And, 3. When the charge is one half of the ſhot's 
weight, the length ought to be from 18 to 21 diametets; 
and when the charge is two thirds of the ſhot's weights 
the length ſhould be from 21 to 24 diameters : and thele 
lengths, fays Mr. Muller, are conformable to practice 3 
for the preſent light field-picces are ſome 12, and — on 
15 diameters long, and their charge is one fourth of the 
ſhot's weight; and the heavy twenty-ſour pounders ade 
commonly from 21 to 24 diameters long, and . 
per charge is eſteemed to be two thirds of the 
weight, On theſe principles Mr. Muller has given g 


F _ OO | : and 
neral inſtructions for braſs and iron g#15, morta's 
| how 1tzc5, 
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as well as of their ſeveral carriages. Treat. 


\ owitzes | 
| 1 Artillery, p. 47, & c. 95, &c. 


experiments, for finding the beſt length 

* = * Geteſt charges, deduced from actual 
ok, in 1775s publiſhed in the Military Dictionary, 1779 
_ ars, that when the pieces were loaded with half 
5 *. ht of the ſhot, the ranges were greater than 
2 8 loaded with either more or leſs, except in the 
f ter calibres, where one third ſeemed to be the beſt 
_ e: and the pieces of nine feet long carried farther 
told of ten leet ſix inches, and eleven feet, &c. 
The advantage of large guns, or cannon, over rhoſe of 
a ſmaller bore, is generally acknowledged. This advan- 
moe, ſays Mr Robins, ariſes from ſeveral circumſtances 

articularly in diſtant cannonading. The diſtance to 
which larger bullets fly with the ſame proportion of pow- 
der, exceeds the flight of the ſmaller ones, almoſt in 

roportion to their diameters 3 ſo that a thirty-twopounds 
ſhot, for inſtance, being ſomewhat more than ſix inches 
in diameter, and a nine pounds ſhot but four inches, the 
thirty-two pounds ſhot wlll fly Near half as far again as 
that of nine pounds, if both pieces ate ſo elevated as to 
range to the fartheſt diſtance poſſible. "The reaſon of 
this is the extreme great reſiſtance of the air, which is 
ſuch, that the diſtances to which bullets fly is more re- 
-ulated by this reſiſtance than by the velocity they re- 
ceive from the powder ; and the larger bullets are lets 
reßiſted, in proportion to their weight, than the ſmaller; 
ſo that their reſpective ranges are found to be nearly in 
the proportion of their diameters. : 
This advantage in the range of the heavier bullet, will 
not eaſily be counterbalanced by increaſing the charge of 
powder allotted for the ſmaller bullet. For though the 
{wiſtneſs of this laſt, at its iſſuing from the piece may 
be thereby greatly increaſed, yet the diſtance to which 
the bullet will fly is thereby but little influenced; as all 
this increaſe of velocity is ſoon taken away by the 1eſfiſt- 
ance of the air, which increaſes much faſter. This af- 
ſe:tion might ſeem a paradox, but it is irrefragably eſta- 
bliſhed by ſome experiments made by the French. 
Another and more important advantage of heavy bullets 
is, that with the ſame velocity they break holes in all 
ſolid bodies, in a greater proportion than their weight. 
Thus, a twenty-four pounds ſhot will, with the ſame 
velocity, break out a hole in any wall, rampart, or ſolid 
beam, in which it lodges, above eight times larger than 


| 


will be made by a three pounds ſhot : for the great ſhot 
will penetrate to above twice the depth that the ſmall one 
will, and leſs of the cavity it makes will be filled up 
again by the ſpring of the body pierced, 

Large cannon alſo, by a carrying the weight of their bul- 
let, in grape or lead ſhot, may annoy the enemy more 
elſectually than could be done by ten times the number 
of ſmall pieces. 

The author here quoted, has propoſed to change the ſa- 
bric of all the pieces employed in the Britiſh navy, from 
the twenty-four pounders downwards; fo that they may 
have the ſame or leſs weight, but a larger bore. He 
thinks the thirty-two pounders, in preſent uſe, would be 
a proper model for- this purpoſe. Theſe being of fifty- 
two or fiſty-three hundred weight, have ſomewhat leſs 
than a hundred and two thirds for each pound of bullet. 
And that this proportion would anſwer in ſmaller pieces, 
in point of ſtrength, ſeems clear from theſe conſidera- 
tions: 1. That the ſtrength of iron or any other metal 
is in proportion to its ſubſtance. 2. That the leſſer quan- 
tity of powder, fired in a ſpace it fills, has proportionably 


leſs force than a larger quantity: ſo that if two pieces, 
a large and a ſmall one, be made in the ſame proportions 
to their reſpective bullets, and fired with a proportionable 
quantity of powder, the larger piece will be more ſtrain- 
ed, will heat more, and recoil more than the ſmaller. 
On this ſcheme our preſent twenty-four pounders will be 
eaſed of ſix or eight hundred weight of uſeleſs metal; 
and ſome pieces of a leſs calibre, as nine and fix pounders, | 
would be ſometimes eaſed by fourteen hundred, Hence, 
much larger guns of the ſame weight might be borne, 
hus, inſtead of (ix, nine, twelve, and eighteen pounders 
our ſhips might carry twelve, eighteen and twenty-four 
poundees, | 
Guns would be kept cooler and quieter, and would be of 
more ſervice in many reſpects, it their uſual CHARGE of 
owder were diminiſhed, 
The author here quoted is of opinion, from his own 
nals, that a much greater reduction of the weignt of 
ſhip guns might ſafely take place, and that one fourth, 
and even one fifth of the weight of the bullet in powder, 
if properly diſpoſed, would be ſufficient for naval pur- 
' "Poſes. See Mr. Robins's Propoſal for increaſing the 
Strength of the Biitiſh Navy, in his Mathematical Tracts, 
vol. i. p. 283, Kc. and his Letters, p. 295 and 300, 


The author of che Military Dictionary, publiſhed in 1779, | 


obſerves, with regard to the price of artillery, that the 
government pays 1300. per ton for braſs cannon, 12/. 
tor each horſe, and a ſixed price is allowed for carriages, 
wheels, iron-work, tumbrels, ammunſtion, and ball. 
For cannon ball government allows 16/. per ton, and 80. 
85. per quintal for gunpowder. Hence, he fa ys, a twenty- 
four pounder, with all its appurtenances.ready to aQt againſt 
an enemy, ſtands the government in 324/. 19s. 51d. a 
twelve pounder in 208/. 10s, 6d. and a ſix pounder in 
TIgl. 4. 61d. Art. Cannen, © | 

For the hiſtory and invention of guns, ſee Canxox and 
GuN pott · der. 

For the uſe and application of guns, ſee Guxx RR and 
PkojecCTtLES, 

Gu, bed of. See Bro. | 

(3UN, b:ring of. See Boring of CANNON and FounpDEry. 

GUN, carriage of. Sce CARRIAGE. 

Gos, charging of. See CHARGE and Gux. 

GUN, chaſe. See CHASE guns. | 

Gun, evenins, is generally a twelve pounder, that is fired. 
every night about ſun-ſet, and every morning at ſun-riſe 
to give notice to the drums and trumpets of the army 
to beat and ſound the retreat and the reveille. 

Guns, exerciſe of, denotes the method of laying, loading, 
and firing the guns, at various diſtances from the but or 
mark: Mr. Robins recommends a more extenlive exer- 
ciſe than that of firing with a conſtant charge at two or 
three marks, placed at known and invariable diſtances, 
in which the ranges, penetrations, and deflections of 
pieces, fired with all neceffary Civerfity of charge, ele- 
vation, and diſtance, ſhould be examined, and the reſult 
compared with the new principles explained under the 
article GUNNERY, &c. See EXERCISE. 

GuN, pointing of a, ſo as to ſtrike diſtant objects, depends 
on two things, viz. t. Tracing on the outſide of the 
piece a viſual line parallel to the axis, which is called 
diſpartirg, and is performed by taking half the difference 
ot the diameters cf the muzzle and bale-ring, and ſet- 
ting it perpendicularly on the muzzle-ring directly over 
the centre; for then a line, which paſſes from that point 
in the baſe-ring, which is directly over the centre of the 
piece, to the extremity of the diitance thus placed on 
the muzzle-rivg, will, when the piece is tru'y bored 
be parallel to its axis: fee DisPART and Lineof DikEc- 
TION. 2. Ihe other operation is the determining the 
allowance to be made in diſtant ſhot for the incurvation 
of the flight of the bullet: this is greater or leſs [ceteris 
paribus) according to the different charges of powder 
made uſe of. Mr. Robins has determined, that ſuch a 
charge as produces a velocity between 110 and 1200 
feet in a ſecond, is in many cafes the moſt eligible : ſup- 
poling, therefore, that the piece is loaded with ſuch a 
charge; in this caſe, if the ſhot were not retarded by. 
the reſiſtance of the air, the range correſponding to one 
degree of this piece might be reckoned 459 yards, to 
two degrees oo, to three degrees 1350, &c. lince. inde- 
pendently of the air's reſiſtance, the ranges at different 
elevations would be newly in proportion to theſe angles, 
at leaſt as far as eight or ten degrees. But the teſiſtance 
of the air will occaſion a conſiderable alteration 3 be- 
cauſe, by diminithing the velocity of the bullet, it will 
render its track more incurvated than it would otherwiſe 
be, and diminiſh its range: and the fmaller the ſhot, the 
greater would be the diminution. The following table 
will ſerve to ſhew the avgles of elevation correſponding 
in different pieces to diſferent diſtauces, and will fave 
the labour of computation, 


Ictual range Angle of eleration. nd 
in yards | 24 5 | 12 h 9 156 0 53 th + 

ö 1400 4 12 4 30 4 45 5 8869 7 
1200 2 26 ]3 40 3 50 |4 © [4 30 

1 C00 2.4543 34: 33- '© 13 7.773 3 
800 2 i 10-13 23-12: 230 j2: 30 
600 1 30 %% 3 [4-34-11 6 l 44 
500 b. lt een een 0 x 22 
4<0 58 381 390% cit. 3 

300 43 43 43 44 43 
200 274 284 2311 284] 294 

100 [> 44 14 144 143] 15 | 


By this table, when the diſtance of che object is known, 
the angle, by which the axis of the piece ought to be 
elevated above the viſual line, will be readily determined ; 
and when this angle is known, the piece may be directed 
or pointed, by meaſuring the no of it from the middle 
of the baſe- ting to the middle of the muzzle-ring, and 
computing the tangent of the given angle of elevation 
to that radius, which may be done either by a table of 
tangents, or by ſuppoſing that to a radius of one foot, 21 
of an inch is the tangent of « degree, Let hg 
(Tab. 


GUN 


claſs, without calyx or corolla, and having two 
the germen is double, dented, and contains a ſingle f. 

GUNNERS, officers of the Tower and other — wa 
whoſe buſineſs it is to manage and look after y dry — 
mounted on the lines and batteries, which are all "ae 
and ready with cartouches and ball, ** 


GUN 


ab. Gunnery, fig. 8.) be the given piece, AB its axis, 
E half the difference between the diameter of the 
muzzle-ring and baſe-ring, and CE the line of p15PART; 
then make CC equal to the tangent of elevation juſt 
found, and the line GE will be the proper line for point- 
ing of the piece. In practice it will be ſufficient to erect 


ſtyles 


only one perpendicular : e. gr. if GC exceed DE, their 
difference erected on the baſe-ring will, with the muzzle- 
ring at D, give the line of direction; but if DE exceed 
GC, the ſame difference erected on the muzzle-ring 
will, with the baſe-ring at C, give the direction of the 
iece. In diſtances leſs than 50o yards, it will be ſuſſici- 
cient to allow one fourth of a degree for the inclination 
correſponding to every hundred yards, without having 
tecourſe to Yo table. Mr. Robins obſerves, that the 
charge of powder producing the velocity above ſtated as 
the moſt eligible, is from one fixth to one fourth of the 
weight of the bullet in powder; the different goodneſs 
of powder, and the difference in the length of pieces 
producing that diverſity. Robins's Tracts, vol. i. p. 312, 
&c. 
The common mechanical method of direQting cannon 
to a given object, is to find the centre-line, or two points, 
one at the breech and the other at the the muzzle, by a 
ſmall inſtrument called the perpendicular, and then ap- 
lying the two fore-fingers to the baſe-centre to look be- 
Pind them, till the muzzle-centre be made to cut the 
centre of the object; then the piece is properly directed: 
and having found the neceſſary elevation, place the centre 
of the quadrant in the bore, and raiſe or depreſs the 
piece till the plummet cuts the required elevation. 

Gun, proving of a. See PROVINC. 

Gun, rifle, See RIFLE. 

Guns, mall, include fire-locks, muſkets, muſketoons, 
carabines, blunderbuſſes, fowling-pieces, &c. 

Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only kinds of regular 
weapons, charged with gunpowder, that are excepted 
from the denomination of guns. 

No one may ſhoot with, or keep in his houſe, any hand- 
gun, &c. who hath not lands to the value of 100!. a 
year, on pain of 10/, nor ſhall any perſon ſhoot with 
ſuch a gun, under the length of one yard, under the like 
penalty. If any one do ſo, any perſon who hath 100/. 
per annum land, may ſeize the gun unlawfully kept and 
uſed ; but then he muſt break it within twenty days, or 
forfeit 40s. In foreſts, parks, and chaſes, thoſe who 
have power to take away guns may retain the ſame. Stat. 
3 3 Hen VIII. cap. 6. which act continues now in force. 

ce GAME. 

Great GUN at Dover caſtle is a large braſs gun twenty- 
four feet long without, and twenty two feet in the bore, 
beautifully adorned with flowers and emblematical figures 
in relievo, and in ſeveral inſcriptions. This curious gun, 
vulgarly called queen Elizabeth's pocket-pillol, was a 
preſent from the emperor Charles V. to Henry VIII. 
while they were engaged together in a war with France. 
The charge of this gun is — pounds of powder, and 
it is ſaid to carry a ball ſeven or eight miles. 

Gun is alſo a name given by the miners to an inſtrument 
uſed in cleaving rocks with gunpowder. It is an iron 
cylinder of an inch and quarter thick, and about fix 
inches long, and having a flat fide to receive the fide of 
a wedge, and a hole drilled through it to communicate 
with the inſide of the hole in the rock. The hole is 
made of about eight inches deep, and in the bottom of 


it is put about two or three ounces of gunpowder; then | 


this gun is driven forcibly in, ſo as to fill up the hole, 
and the wedge is driven in on its flat ſide to ſecure it. 
\ The priming at the hole is then fired by a train, and the 
orifice being ſo well ſtopped by this gun, the force of 


the powder is determined to the circumjacent parts of the | 


rock which it ſplits, See Mixx. 

Guw-ro0m, in à ſhip, is the apartment on the after end bf 
the lower or gun deck, where the maſter-gunner and his 
crew rendezvous, get ready their cartridges, &c. and do 
all things belonging to their buſineſs. In ſmall ſhips of 
war, it is uſed by the lieutenants as a dining-room, &c. 

GUNDELIA, in Botany, a genus of the /yngene/ia polyga- 
mar? <a, Ir claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has an 
uniform tubulous flower, compoſed of many hermaphro- 
dite florets, which have but one petal, lightly cut into 
five parts; and they have five ſhort hairy ſtamina ; an 
oval germen is ſituated at the bottom of the flower, which 
becomes a roundiſh ſingle ſeed, incloſed in the common 
receptacle which is conical; and the ſeeds are ſeparated 
by a chaffy down. There are two varieties of this plant, 
which were diſcovered by (and named from) Dr. Gun- 
delſcheimer, in company with Mr, Tournefort, near Bai- 
bout, in Armenia. Miller. 

 GUNNEI,. F a /hip. See Gun-walz, 
GUNNELLUS, in {chthyology. See Bur TER. 


They carry a ficld-ſtaff, and a large 


GUNNER, in the Artillery, is the ſecond ra 


GUNNER of a /hip of wat, is an officer appointed to take 


Mofter GUNNER 


GUuNNER's level. 
GUNNERY, the art of ſhooting with guns and mortars, 


 GUNNERA, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria diandrio 
| 2 | 


for ſeryi 
ſhorteſt warning. ctvice, on the 


powder hotn in 1 


ſtring over the left ſhoulder; iu which cquipage they 


march by the guns. 
nk of private 


men in the royal regiment of artillery, 


charge of the artillery and ammunition aboard 
ſerve that the former are kept in order, and fitted wi h 
tackle and other furniture, and to teach the ſailors Ry 
exerciſe of the cannon : he is aſſiſted by a mate, Kc. I 
4 England, is an officer appointed 10 
teach and inſtruct all ſuch as deſire to learn the ait of 
unnery, and to adminiſter to every ſcholar an oath 
which, beſide the duty of allegiance, obliges him not to 
ſerve any foreign prince or ſtate without leave; nor to 
teach the art of gunnery to any but ſuch as have taken 
the ſaid oath ; and to certify to the maſter of the ord- 
nance, the ſuſſiciency of any perſon recommended to be 
one of his majeſty's gunners. 
The gunner, fir J. Moore obſerves, ſhould know his 
pieces and their rames, which are taken from the height 
of the bore, the names of the ſeveral parts of a piece 
of ordnance, how to tertiate his gun, and how to diſpatt 
it, &c, 


3 to ob- 


See LEVEL, 


i. e. of charging, directing, and exploding thoſe fire. 
arms to the beit advantage. See Tab. Gunnery, fig. 9. 
Gunnery is ſometimes conſidered as a part of the military 
art, and ſometimes as a part of pyrotechny. 
To the art of gunnery belongs the knowledge of the ſorce 
and effect of gunpowder, the dimenſions of pieces, and 
the proportions of the powder and ball they carry, with 
the Pos of managing, charging, pointing, ſpung- 
. 
2 parts of gunnery are brought under mathematical 
conſideration, which, among mathematicians, are called 
abſolutely by the name gunnery ; viz. the method of ele- 
vating or railing the piece to any given angle, and of 
computing its range; or of raiſing or directing it ſo, as 
it may hit a mark or object propoſed. 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed in this part of gunnery are 
the CALLIPERS or gunners COMPASSES, QUADRANT, 
and LEVEL: the methods of applying which, ſee under 
thoſe articles; and for the particular principles and laws 
of gunnery, ſee PROJECTILE, 
With regard to the —_y of this part of mixed mathe- 
matical ſcience we may obſerve, that long before the in- 
vention of gunne y, properly ſo called, the art of artillery 
was in actual practice; for one of the kings of Judah, 
eight hundred years before the Chriſtian zra, erected, 
on the towers and bulwarks of Jeruſalem, engines of 
war, for ſhooting arrows and great ſtones for the deience 
of that city. 2 Chron. xxvi. 15. 
Such machines were afterwards known to the Grerks and 
Romans under the names BALLISTA, CATAPULTA,&C. 
which produced effects, by means of the action of a 
ſpring of a ſtrongly twiſted cordage, formed of tough 
and elaſtic animal ſubſtances, no leſs terrible than the 
cannon and mortars of the moderns, I heſe war/ike in. 
ſtruments, continued in uſe, not only during the time of 
the Roman empire, but to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; nor is it probable that they were totally laid 
aſide, till gunpowder and the modern ordnance ſuperſed- 
ed their ule, 05 | 
The firſt application of GUNrow DER to military affair, 
ſcems to have been ſoon after the year 1300, jor which 
the propoſal of friar Bacon, about the year 1280, for 
applying its enormous exploſion to the deſtruction ©: 
armies, might give the fic{t hint ; and Schwartz, to _ 
the invention of gunpowder has been erroneoully alcr'v- 
ed, might have been the firſt who actually applied it in 
this way: for, it is ſaid, that having pounded the — 
terials of this mixture in a mortar, which be alter wards 
covered with a ſtone, a ſpark of fire accidentally flew 
into the motar, and the exploſion blowed the ſtove to 
a conſiderable diſtance. : | 
We ſhall here only mention the prohibition of 8 
in the Code of Gentoo Laws, printed by the Eaſt India 
Company in 1776, which ſeems to confirm the _ 
ſuggeſted by a paſſage in Quintus Curtius. that Huw 
der the Great Cd ſome weapons of that kind in 100! 
Cannon, in the SHANscRIPT idiom, it called ſhet-agnee, 
or the weapon that kills a hundted men at once. 


Howeyer, the fiſt pieces of artillery, charged _ oo 


ne bullets of a prodigious weight, were 

owder and Rene, ere. and ſtructure. See 
= de hus, when Mahomet the Second beſieged 
co tinople in 1453, be battered the walls with ſtones 
Cs Wa and with pieces, ſome of which were of 
3 bre of 1200 Pounds, and which could not be 
= 4 ports than four times a day, | he matter and fabric 
* ſe unwieldy pieces were changed for others that 
= k hter and more manageable, and particularly for 
ay 8 about the cloſe of the fourteenth century. 
The formation of artillery, if we except the ingenious 
ethod of boring cannon, not long ſince invented, hath 
been little improved within the laſt two hundred years; 
the proportions of the beſt pieces being now much the 
ſame with thoſe that were made in the time of the em- 
ror Charles V. but their uſe and application have un- 
— conſiderable changes, the lame ends being now 
enerally purſued by ſmaller pieces than thoſe which 
— formerly chought neceſſary: the manner of form- 
ing a breach, by firſt cutting off the whole wall as low 
= poſſible, before its upper part 1s attempted to be beat 
down, ſeems allo to be a conſiderable improvement in 
the practical part of artillery ; as is alfo that diſpoſition 
of artillery called the BATTERY A ricochet, firſt uſed 
in 1692. But the theory of gunnery hes made flower 
advances then the mechanical part. The firſt people who 
directed their attention to this ſubject were the Italians, 
about the beginning of the ſixteenth century. N. Par- 
taglia, the famous mathematician of Breſcia, who in- 


vented the method of ſolving cubic equations, generally | 


aſcribed to Cardan, profeſſediy diſcuſſed the theory of pro- 
jectiles, in his Nova Scientia, printed at Venice in 1537 3 
and in his Queſiti & Inventioni diverſi, in 1546 ; and in 
another work, tranſlated into Engliſh, under the title of 
Colloquies concerning the Art of Shooting in great and 
ſmall Pieces of Artillery, and publiſhed at London in 
1588: he is ſuppoſed to be the firſt who aſſerted, that 
the greateſt range of projeCtiles was at an elevation of 
459; and he allo determined, contrary to the opinion 


T. 
* 5 


from ſubſequent experiments, that the whole track of 


of his contemporaries, that no part of the track deſcribed 
by a cannon ball is a right line, though the curvature is 
in ſome caſes ſo {mall as not to need attention. To him 
is likewiſe aſcribed the invention of the gunner's Qu A- 
DRANTs» 

However, nothing deciſive was delivered as to the nature 
of the curve deſcribed by ſuch bodies till the time of 
Galileo, who diſcovered the law of ACCELERATION in 
falling bodies, and publiſhed his celebrated Dialogues on 
Motion in 1638. He deſcribed the action and effects of 
gravity on falling bodies, and on theſe principles deter- 
mined, that the flight of any projectile would be in the 
curve of a parabola, unleſs ſo far as it were diverted from 
that track by the reſiſtance of the air: accordingly he 
has ſhewn, that a body, ſhot horizontally, would, in its 
flight, deſcribe half a parabola, and when the piece had 
an elevation above the horizon, a whole parabola, pro- 
vided that it fell on the plane of the battery : he alſo 
proved, that, whatever the ranges of the projected body 
or the elevation of the piece were, the ball would till 
trace that curve ling, of a greater or leſs amplitude, by 
the time it deſcended to-the level of the place from which 
it was projected. His diſciple, 'Torricelli, extended this 
theory, by thewing that, whether the ball fell above or 
below the plane of its projection, it deſcribed a patabola 
of a larger or a ſmaller amplitude, according to the angle 
of elevation of the piece and the ſtrength of the powder, 
Galileo was not unapprized of the effects of the air's 
reſiſtance, and he has propoſed the means of examining 
the inequalities which they would occaſion in the motion 
of a ball at ſome given diſtance from the piece: yet he 
expreſsly ſays, that among theſe projeCtiles which we 


„make ule of, If they are of a heavy matter and a round. 


form, nay, if they are of a lighter matter and have a 
* cylindrical form, ſuch as arrows ſhot from bows, their 
** track or path will not ſenſibly decline ſrom the curve 
* of a parabola.” See his fourth Dialogue of Motion. 
In this theory his ſucceſſors for a conſiderable time ac- 
quieſced, without trying how far the real motions of 
projeQtiles deviated from a parabolic track, or deciding, 
whether the reſſtance of the air was, or was nut, ne- 
cefſary to be attended to in the determinations of gunner! y, 
Admitting that no great variation could ariſe ſrom the 
refiltance of the air, in the flight of balls, chiefly on ac- 
count of the extreme rarity of the air compared with 
the denſe and ponderous compoſition of thoſe projected 

ies, they eſtabliſhed it as a kind of general axiom, 
that the flight of theſe bodies is nearly in the curve of 
a parabola, Accordingly, in 1674, our countryman, 
Mr. Anderſon, publiſhed his treatiſe of the Genuine Uſe 
and Effects of the Gun, in which he maintains the Ga- 
lilean theory, and to anſwer all objections that could be 


40 againſt it: and though he was obliged to infer 
OL, II. No 161. : 
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projected bodies was not patabolical, as appears by his 


| treatiſe, entitled Lo hit a Mark, publiſhed in 1690, yet, 


inſtead of aſcribing the deviation of their flight from 
the parabolic curve to the reſiſtance of the air, be framed 
an hypotheſis for reconciling his experiments with his 
doctrine: he ſuppoſed, that the bullet, at its firſt diſ- 
charge, flew for a certain diſtance in a right line, from 
the end of which line it began to bend into a parabola : 


this right line, which he calls the /ine of the impu/ſe of 


fire, he ſuppoſes to be the ſame in all elevations ; and, 
by afligning a proper magnitude to this line of impulſe, 
he was able to reconcile any two ſhot made at different 
angles, however oppoſite they might prove to the com- 
mon principles, But this new modelled theory was not 
confirmed by his following experiments. 

In the year 1683, Monſ. Blondel publiſhed, at Paris, a 
treatiſe, entitled L'Art de Jetter les Bombes, in which 
he labours to ſhew, that the retardation ariſing from the 
reſiſtance of the air is ſo very inconſiderable, as to be of 
no account in practice. 'I his opinion was ſo generally 
received both in France and England, that there ſeem to 
have been none who ſuſpected its fallacy; 

Dr. Halley, in a paper communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety in 1686, expreſsly aſſerts, that“ in large ſhot of 
metal, whoſe weight many times ſurpaſſes that of the 
air, and whole force is very great in proportion to the 
* ſurface whetewith they preſs thereon, this oppoſition 
* (occaſioned by the refiſtance of the air to the motion 
of cannon balls) is ſcarce diſcernible :” and from 
aflual experiments he infers, that“ although in ſmall 
* and light ſhot the oppoſition of the air ought and muſt 
* be accounted for, yet in ſhooting of great and weighty 
„ bombs, there need be very little or no allowance 
made.“ Phil. Tr. Ne 179. p. 19. or Abr. vol. i. p. 484. 
The practidioners in gunnery, though an erroneous theory 
had obtained the ſanction ot fo great a name as that of 
Dr. Halley, might have been led to ſuſpect its truth by 
the authority of a ſtill greater name, viz. that of fir 
Iſaac Newton, who, in 1687, publiſhed his Principia 
Mathematica Phil. Nat. in which he has demonſtrated, 
(ſec lib. ii. $ 7.) that the curve deſcribed by a projectile; 
in a ſtrongly reſiſting medium, differed much from a pa- 
rabola, and that the reſiſlance of the air was great enough 
to make the difference between the curve of projeQtion 
of heavy bodies and a-parabola far from being inſenſible, 
and, therefore, too conſiderable to be neglected. The 
truth of theſe concluſions was farther eſtabliſhed by M. 
Huygens, in his Diſcours de la Cauſe de la Peſanteur, 
Leide, 1690, in which he affirms, from experiments- 
and mathematical inveſtigation, that the track of all pro- 
jeQiles was very different from the line of a parabola. 
However, the teſtimony of theſe writers produced little 
change in the general opinion; indeed M. Reflons, -2 


French officer of artillery, in a memoir preſented to 


the Royal Academy in 1716, declares; that theory was 
of very little ſervice in the uſe of mortars; that practice 
had convinced him there was no theory in the eltects of 
gunpowder ; for, having endeavoured, with the greateſt 
preciſion, to point a mortar agreeable to the calculations 
of M. Blondel, he had never been able to eſtabliſh any 
ſolid foundation upon them. One other inſtance occurs, 
in which D. Bernouilli applies the docttine of (ir Iſaac. 
Newton to the motions of projectiles. Com. Acad. 
Petrop. tom. ii. p. 338, &c. 

In this ſtat? of error and unaccountable contradiction be- 
tween theory and practice did the ſcience of gunnery re- 
main, till the ingenious Mr. Robins, in the year 1742, 
publiſhed a ſmall. treatiſe, entitied New Principles of 
Gunnery, containing many curious diſcoveries relating to 
the force of gunpowder, the velocity of bullets impelied 
by its exploſion, the difference in the reſiſting power of 
the air to ſwift and flow motions, the deviation of the 
flight of projected bodies from the parabolic curve in a 
degree never diſcovered or ſuſpected by any, and the de- 
flectiou of bullets and other projectiles from the vertical 
plane in which the ſhot is made, reſulting from a rota- 
to'y motion which they accidentally acquire about an 
axis. ' heſe diſcoveries. have been confirmed and im- 
proved by himſelf in ſubſequent publications, and by 
others, particularly M. Euler, of Berlin, who publiſhed 
it witha large Commentary in 1745 and by M. Le Roy 
of Paris, in the Mem. Acad. Sc. for 17513 and by Dr. 
Hutton, of the Military Academy at Woolwich. The 
reader will find a more particular account of theſe diſ- 
ceveries in the ſequel of this article, and under the ar- 
ticles Gun, GUNPOWDER, PROJECTILE, RANGE, RE- 
SISTANCE, and RIFLE-gun. 

Mr. Robins, from the experiments related in his New 
Principles of Gunnery, having concluded, that the force 
of fired GUNPOW DER, at the inſtant of its exploſion, 


is the ſame as that of an elaſtic fluid of a thouſand times 
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the denſity of the common air, and that the ** of 
this fluid, like that of the air, is proportionable to its den- 
ſity, propoles the following problem. 

The dimenſions of any piece of artillery, the denſity of 
its ball, and the quantity of its charge being given, to 
determine the velocity which the ball will acquire from 
the exploſion, ſuppoſing the elaſticity or force of the 
Fer? at the firtt inſtant of its firing to be given. 

n the ſolution of this problem he aſſumes the two fol- 
lowing principles: 1. That the action of the powder on 
the bullet ceaſes as ſoon as the bullet is got out of the 
piece. 2. That all the powder of the charge is fired, 
and converted into an elaſtic fluid, before the bullet is 
ſenſibly moved from its place. 

Theſe aſſumptions, and the concluſions beſore mentioned, 
make the action of fired gunpowder to be entirely ſimilar 
to that of air condenſed a thouſand times; and from 
thence it will not be difficulty to determine the velocity 
of the ball ariſing from the exploſion : for the force of 
the fired powder diminiſhing in proportion to its expan- 
ſion, and ceaſing when the ball is out of the piece, the 
total action of the powder may be repreſented by the 
area of the curve, the baſe of which repreſents the ſpace 
through which the ball is accelerated; and the ordinates 
to which, repreſent the force of the powder at every 
point of that ſpace : and theſe ordinates being in rect- 
procal proportion to their diſtance from the breech of 
the gun, becauſe when the ſpaces occupied by the fired 
powder are as 1, 2, 2, 4, &c. the force of the powder, 

or the ordinates repreſenting it, will be as 1, 4, 4, 4 
&c. it appears that the curre will be a common hyper 
bola, and that the area intercepted between it, its aſymp- 
tote, and the two ordinates repreſenting the force of the 
powder at the firſt exploſion and at the muzzle of the 
piece, will repreſent the total aQion of the powder on 
the ball; but if the ball were urged through the fame 
ſpace, by an uniform force equal to its gravity, the total 
action of this force would be repreſented by a rectangle, 
the baſe of which would be the baſe of the curve or in- 
tercepted portion of the aſymptote before mentioned, 
and the height of which would repreſent the uniform 
force of gravity. Hence the ſquare of the velocity of 
the ball, reſulting from the action of the gunpowder, 
will be to the ſquare of the velocity, reſulting from the 
action of gravity, as the area of the hyperbolic {pace is 
to the area of the rectangle: but the velocity of the ball 
reſulting from gravity is given, being the velocity it 
would acquire from a height equal to the ſpace through 
which the powder accelerates it ; and the proportion be- 
tween the hyperbolic ſpace and the rectangle is alſo given, 
from the analogy of hyperbolic ſpaces and logarithms ; 
therefore the velocity of the ball ariſing from the action 
of the fired gunpowder will be given. This reaſoning 
may be illuſtrated by a view of fig. 10. Tab. Gunnery, in 
which let A B repreſent the axis of any piece of artillery, 
A the breech, and B the muzzle; D C the diameter of 
its bore, and DEGC a part of its cavity filled with 
powder. Suppoſe the ball, that is to be impelled, to lie 
with its hinder ſurface at the line G E, then the preſſure 
exerted at the exploſion, on the circle of which G E is 
the diameter, or, which is the ſame thing, the preſſure 
exerted in the ditection FB, on the ſurface of the ball, 
is ealily known from the known dimenſions of that cir- 
cle; draw any line FH perpendicular to FB, and AI} 
parallel to FH, and through the point H, to the aſymp- 
totes I A and A B, deſcribe the hyperbola K HN; then 
if F H repreſents the force impelling the ball at the point 
F, the force impelling the ball in any other place, as M, 
will be repreſented by the line MN, the ordinate to the 
hyperbola at that point; for when the fluid impelling 
the body along, has dilated itſelf to M. its denſity wil 
be then to its original denſity in the ſpace DEGC reci- 
procally as the ſpaces through which it is reſpectively 
extended; that is, as FA to MA, or as MN to FH; 
but it appears, that the elaſticity or impelling force of 
this fluid is directly as its denſity; theretore, if FH te- 
preſents that force at the point F, MN will repreſent 
the like force at the point M. 

Since the abſolute quantity of the force impelling the 
ball at the point F is known, and the weight of the ball 
is-likewiſe known ; the proportion between the force the 
ball is impelled with, and its own gravity, is known. 
In this proportion take FH to FL, and draw LP parallel 
to FB; then MN, the ordinate to the hyperbola in any 
point, will be to its part MR, cut off by the line L P, 


as the impelling force of the powder in that point M, 10 


the gravity of the ball; and conſequently, the line LP 
will determine a line proportional to the uniform force 
of gravity in every point; whillt the hyperbola HN 

determines in like manner ſuch ordinates as are propor- 


which a hEavy body would acquire when impelled 


this is the velocity, which, according to the theory, the 


tional to the impelling force of the powder in every 
- | 
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int; whence, by the zoth propoſition of 1;h. ; 
Tae Newton's Ph. Nas Prin. Math, — Pr 
and FHOQB are in the duplicate proportion of the of 
cities, which the ball would acquire, when aQed — 
its own gravity through the ſpace F B, and when im 1 
through the ſame ſpace by the force of the powder 2 
ſince the ratio of AF to AB, and the ratio of FH * FI 
are known, the ratio of the area FL to the 
FHOB is known ; and thence its ſubduplicate, e 
ſince the line FB is given in magnitude, the ore 
» 
this line by its own gravity, is known, being _ 
than the velocity it would acquire by falling throu Ih 
ſpace equal to that line; find then another velocity a 
which this laſt mentioned velocity bears the given 4 
of the ſubduplicate of the area FLPB to the area FH QB, 
and rhis velocity, thus found, is the velocity the ball will 
acquire when impelled through the ſpace F B by the 
action of the inflamed powder, 
To give an example of this, let us ſuppoſe the! 
the 3 of a gun, or AB, to be _ bar +. wa 
meter D C, or rather the diameter of the bali to he 
of an inch, and the ſpace occupied by the powder, AF 
to be 29 inches; to determine the velocity which will be 
communicated to a leaden bullet by the exploſion, ſu 
poſing the bullet laid at firſt with its ſurface cont!guoug 
to the powder, 
By the theory here laid down it appears, that at the firſt 
inſtant of the -xploſion the flame will exert, on the ball 
lying cloſe to it, a force one thouſand times greater than 
the prefſure of the atmoſphere. But the mean preſ- 
ſure of the atmoſphere is elteemed equal to that of a 
column of water 33 feet high; whence lead being to 
water as 11.345 to 1, this preſſure will be equal to that 
of a column ot lead 34.9 inches in height, whence mul. 
tiplying this by 1000, a column of lead 34900 inches 
high would produce a preſſure equal to what is exerted 
on the ball by the powder in the firſt inſtant of the ex- 
ploſion; and the leaden ball being 4 of an inch in dia- 
meter, and conſequently equal to a cylinder of lead on 
the ſame baſe 4 an inch in height, the preſſure at firſt 
acting on it will be equal to 24900X2, or 69800 times 
its weight; whence the force of gravity, F L. is to that of 
the powder at its firſt expioſion, H, as 1 to 65890: and 
F B to F A is as 45 —25 (or 42 3) to 2 4; chat is, 2s 339 
to 21; whence the rettangle FLPB is to the rectingle 
AFHS, as 339 to 21 & 69800 ; that is, as 1 to 4324—. 
And from the known application of the logarithms to 
the menſuration of the hyperbolic ſpaces it follows, that 
the rectangle AFHS is to the area FH OB as.43429, 


& c. is to the tabular logarithm of IF 3 that is, of —, 


which is 1.2340579; whence the ratio of the reftang'e 
FLPB to the hyperbolic area F HQ B is compounded 
of the ratios of 1 to 4324—, and of .43429, &c. to 
1.2340579; which together make up the ratio of 1 to 
12263, the ſubduplicate of which 1s the ratio of 1 to 
110.7; and in this ratio is the velocity, which the bullet 
would acquire by gravity, in falling through a ſpace equal 
to F B, to the velocity the bullet will acquire from che 
action of the powder, impelling it through FB; but the 
ſpace F B being 42} inches, the velocity a heavy body will 
acquire in falling through ſuch a ſpace is known to be, 
what would carry it nearly at the rate of 15.07 feet in 
1” of time ; whence the velocity, to which this has the 
ratio of 1 to 110.7 is a velocity, which would carry the 
ball at the rate of 15.07 x 110.7 feet in 1” of time; 
that is, at the rate of 1668 feet in 1” of time. And 
bullet in the preſent circumſtances would acquire irom 
the action of the powder, during the time of its dilatation. 
And this being once computed for one caſe, is cafily ap- 
plied to any other; for if the cavity DEG C leſt be- 
hind the bullet be only in part filled with powder, then 
the line H F, and conſequently the area FH QB will be 
diminiſhed in the proportion of the whole cavity to the 
part filled; if the diamteer of the bore be varied, the 
lengihs A B and AF remaining the ſame, then the quaii- 
tity of powder and the ſurface of the bullet, which it 
acts on, will be varied in the duplicate proportion of the 
diameter; but the weight of the bullet will vary 18 the 
triplicate proportion of the diameter: wherefore the 
line F H, which is directly as the abſolute impelling force 
of the powder, and reciprocally as the gravity of the 
bullet, will change in the reciprocal proportion of the 
diameter of the bullet. If AF, the height of the cavity 
left behind the bullet, be increaſed or diminiſhed, the 
rectkangle of the hyperbola, and conſequently the area 
correſponding to ordinates in any given radio, will be in. 
creaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame proportion. From all 


which it follows, that the area FH QB, which is in the 
8 duplicate 


duplicate proportion of the ens, , the impelled body, 
will be directly as the logarithm IP (where A Brepre- 


h of the barrel, and AF the length of the 
ſents 1 the bullet,) alſo directly as the part of 
F en filled with powder, and inverſely as the dia- 
of ö of the bore, or rather ot the bullet, likewiſe di- 
125 as A F the height of the cavity left behind the 
ene. Conſequently the velocity being computed above, 
for a bullet of a determined diameter, placed in a piece 
of a given length, and impelled by a given quantity of 
wder, occupying à given cavity behind that bullet; 
it follows, that by means of theſe ratios the velocity of 

ay other bullet may be thence deduced, the neceſſary 
eirkumſtances of its poſition, quantity of powder, &c. 
being given. Where note, that in the inſtance of this 
topoſition we have ſuppoſed the diameter of the ball to 
be 2 of an inch: whence the diameter of the bore will 
be ſomething more, and the quantity of powder con- 
tained in the ſpace DE GC will amount to exactly 12dwr. 
a ſmall wad of tow included. 

As to the firſt of the principles here aſſumed, the au- 
thor has obſerved, (ſee alſo his Mathematical Tracts, 
vol. i. p. 164, &c.) that it would be found erroneous, 
if examined with a geometrical rigour ; ſince it cannot 
be queſlioned but the flame acts in ſome degree on the 
ballet after it i; out of the piece: but, in experiments. 
no ſuch accuracy is attainable ; minute irregularities are 
the neceſſary concomitants of all complicated experi- 
ments: in the colliſion of bodies, in the running or 
ſpouting of water, even in ſmall velocities, irregularities 
happen not reconcileable to theory or to each other ; 
what may not then be ſuppoſed to happen from the action 
of ſo furious a power as gunpowder? From experiments 
it appears, that velocities of bullets fired from the ſame 
piece, charged with the ſame powder, and all other cir- 
cumſtances as nearly as poſhble the ſame, do yet differ 
from each other by ſometimes more than ++ part of the 
whole; but this is a ſmall degree of inaccuracy in a caſe 
of this nature, and if the Ackion of the flame on the 
bullet, after it is out of the piece, is ſo ſmall as to pro- 
duce no greater effect than what may be deſtroyed by the 
inevitable variations of the experiments, the neglecting 
it encirely is both convenient and a reaſonable procedure. 
Now, what gives ground to think that this poitulatum, 
though not rigorouſly true, may be ſafely aſſumed, is the 
conſideration of the ſpreading of the flame by its own 
elaſticity, as ſoon as it eſcapes from the mouth of the 
piece; for by this it may be conceived that the part of 
it which impinges on the bullet may be neglected, al- 
though the impulſe of the flame be a very remarkable 
force. h 

With regard to the ſecond aſſumed principle, that all the 
powder is fired beſore the bullet is ſenſibly moved from 
its place, it is to be obſerved, that this very poſition, 
having been examined by a committee of the Royal So- 
ciety, was, alter ſeveral experiments, determined in the 
negative, from whence many may be ready to conclude, 
that the whole theory mult be overturned. But this re- 
quires a farther diſcuſhon ; and it will appear, that though 
this principle be not rigorouſly true, no more than the 
former, yet it ſeems alſo that it may be ſafely admitted 
in inveſtigating the effects of powder, ſince, even in 
ſhort barrels, where the ſpace the bullet was impelled 
through was not five inches, and where of courſe the 
deficiency of velocity was greateſt, it cannot amount to 
one thirtieth of the whole. This will appear from the 
_ Experiments made by the committee; for when the bar- 
rel was ſo ſhortened, that the bullet being placed cloſe 
to the wad, lay with its outer ſurface nearly level with 
the mouth of the piece, yet, even in this ſhort tranſit of 
the bullet, but 4 of the whole charge, at a medium, was 
collected untired, which 3, properly reduced, amounts 
to but 2: of the charge. 


This reduction is founded on 
. theſe conſiderations, that the powder uſed by the com 

mitice bei ig un%gually grained, when the ſmaller grains, 
collected by fifting, where uſed, the quantity remaining 
unhired was lefs at the medium in the ratio of 5 ro 3, than 
when it was uſed without fiſting. Alſo, by extracting 
the falt-petre from the powder collected unfired, there 
Was lets ſalt-petre contained in it than in real powder, 
_ nearly in the ratio of 9 to 7. Now theſe two propot- 
tons compounded, make the proportion of 15 to 7, in 
which proportion muſt the quantities of powder unfired 
be reduced, in order to determine rhe quantity of fine 
good powder that might be ſuppoſed to remain unfired 
in the experiments brought to confirm the aforeſaid 
theory, 

Now, it appears, by experiments, that the velocities of 
bullets placed in the fame ſitustion, are in the ſubdupli 

cate proportion of the charges; conſequently the defi- 


ciency of the velocity ariüng from the loſs of x4 of the | 


charge will be about 1 of the velocity only. And in 
the experiments made with a barrel 5x inches in length, 
where the ball had not there inches to move, the quan- 
tity of real powder collected unfired from a charge of 
12dwt. would have been no more thin 16 grains, at a 
medium, or ,z of the whole charge, which would pro- 
duce a deficiency of 4+ of the velocity only: a difference 
leſs than what 8 occurs in the exacteſt repeti- 
tion of the ſame experiments. 

This, it is thought, is fully ſufficient to juſtify the prin- 
ciple in queſtion ; eſpecially, as in all caſes of real uſe 
the length of the barrel, in proportion to the quantity of 
the charge, will be much greater than in the inſtances 
here mentioned. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 469. p. 450, 452, 
&c. or Martyn's Abr. vol. viii. p. 260. or Robins's Math. 
Tracts, vol. i. p. 164, &c. and ſee the experiments of 
the Committee, in the Tranſactions, Ne 465. p. 172, 
173, &c. or Martyn's Abr. vol. viii. p. 2 53, &c. 


The greateſt number of thoſe who have writen on the 


manner in which powder takes fire, have ſuppoſed it to be 
done by regular degrees; the firſt grains firing thoſe con- 
tiguous, and they the next ſucceſſively ; and it has been 
generally thought, that a conſiderable time was employ- 
ed in theſe various communications: for Mr. Daniel Ber- 
noulli, in his Hydrodynamica, has concluded, from ſome 
experiments made at Peterſburgh, that the greateſt part 
of the charge eſcapes out of the piece unfired, and that 
the ſmall part which is fired, does not take fire till it is 
near the mouth. Many theories too have been compoſed 
on the time of the progreſs of the fire amongſt the grains, 
and the different modifications which the force of powder 
did thence receive ; and it has been generally conceived, 
that the proper lengths of pieces were determinable from 
this E ſo that they ſhould be long enough to 
= time for all the powder to fire. 

ut no ſuch regular and progreſſive ſteps ſcem obſervable 
in the exploſion. For conſidering that by loading with a 
greater weight of bullet, and thereby almoſt doubling the 
time of the continuance of the powder in the barre], its 
force receives but an inconſiderable augmentation ; and 
that doubling and trebling the uſual charge, the powder 
thus added always produces a correſpondent effect in the 
velocity of the bullet; likewiſe, that in a piece near four 
feet in length, charged with an uſual charge of powder 
the velocity communicated to the bullet, during the firſt 
three inches of its motion, is full half the velocity ac- 
quired in its whole paſſage through the barrel; and con— 
fidering alſo that the elaſticity or force of the powder, in 
the three firſt inches of its expanſion, is at a medium 
near eight times greater than in the two laſt fect of the 
barrel: it may be concluded from all theſe circumſtances, 
that the time employed by the powder in taking fire was 
not neceſſary to be attended to in theſe computations ; 
but that the whole maſs might be ſuppoſed to be kindled, 
before the bullet was ſenſibly mored from its place. 
And the experiments reported by the committee of the 
Royal Society, before mentioned, are ſtrong proofs that 
the powder is not fired in the progreſſive manner uſually 
ſuppoſed; for when the ſhort barrel was charged with 
twelve penny-weight and ſix penny-weight reſpectively, 
the quantity of powder which was collected unſired from 
twelve penny-weight, did not exceed by three grains, at 
a medium, what was collected from fix penny-weight, 
although the bullet was a leſs time in paſſing through the 
barrel with twelve penny-weight than with fix, it having 
a leſs way to move; conſequently the quantity remaining 
unfired of the fix penny- weight, did not continue un- 
fired for want of time; ſince when the piece was charged 
wich twelve penny-weight, the additional fix penny- 
weight was conſumed in a ſhorter time. See Phil. Tranſ. 
No 469. p. 450 or Robins, &c. ubi ſupra. 
Mr. Robins has alfo given us an ingenious way of deter- 
mining, by experiments, the velocity which any ball 
moves with, at any diſtance from the piece it is diſ- 
charged ſrom. 
This may be effected by means of a pendulum made of 
iron, having a broad part at bottom, covered with a thick 
piece of word, which is faſtened to the iron by ſcrews. 
Then having three poles joined together by their tops, 
and ſpreading at bottom, ſuch as are vulgarly uſed iu 
weighing and lifting heavy bodies, and called by work- 
men triangles; on two of theſe poles, towards their tops, 
are ſcrewed on ſockets, on which the pendulum is hung 
by means of a croſs-piece, which becomes its axis of 
ſupenſion, and on which it ought to vibrate with great 
freedom. Something lower than the bottom of the pen- 
dulum there ſhould be a brace, joining the two poles to 
which the pendulum is ſuſpendet ; and to this brace there 
is faſtened a contrivance made with two edges of ſteel, 
ſomething in. the manner of a drawing pen the ſtrength 
with which theſe edges preſs on each other being dimi- 
niſhed or increaſed at pleaſure, by means of a ſcrew. rhe 

the 


pendulum, the reſpective diſtances of irs centre of gra- 


| impulſe of che ball, will draw out the ribbon to the juſt 
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the bottom of the pendulum ſhould be faſtened a narrow | 
ribbon, which paſling between the ſteel edges, may hang 
lcoſely down by means of an opening cut in the lower 
piece of tee, 

"The inſtrument being thus fitted, if the weight of the 


vity, and of its centre of oſcillation, from its axis o 

ſuſpenſion, be known, it may from thence be found what 
motion will be communicated to this pendulum by the 
percuſſion of a body of a known weight moving with a 
known degree of velocity, and ſtiiking it in a given point; 
that is, if the pendulum be ſuppoſed at reſt before the 
percuſſion, it will be known what vibration it ought to 
make in conſequence of ſuch a blow; and if the pendu- 
lum being at reſt, is ſtruck by a body of a known weight, 
and the vibration which the pendulum makes after the 
blow is known, the velocity of the ſtriking body may 
from thence be determined. 

Now the extent of the vibration, made by the pendulum, 
may be meaſured by the ribbon. For it the preſſure of 
the {tee} edges on the ribbon be regulated by the fcrew. 
ſo as to be free and eaſy, though with ſome minute re- 
fGltance to hinder its flipping of itſelf; then ſetting the 
pen ulum at reſt, let the part of the ribbon between the 
pendulum and the ſteel edges be drawn ſtraight, but not 
trained; and fixing a pin in the part of the ribbon con- 
tiguous to the edges, the pendulum ſwinging back by the 


extent of its vibration, which will be determined by the 
interval on the ribbon between the edges and the place 
of the pin. 

The computation by which the velocity of the bal! is de- 
termined, from the vibration of the pendulum after the 
{troke, is founded on this principle of mechanics; that 
if a body in motion ſtrikes on another at reſt, and they 
are not ſeparated after the ſtroke, but move on with one 
common motion, then that common morion is equal to 
the motion w th which the firſt body moved before the 
ſtroke ; whence, if that common motion and the mafſes 
of the two bodies are known, the motion of the fitſt 
body before the ſtroke is thence determined. On this 
principle it follows, that the velocity of a bullet may be 
diminiſhed in any given ratio, by its being made to im- 
ping? on a body of a weight properly proportioned to it; 
and hereby the moſt violent motions, which would other- 
wiſe eſcape our examination, are caſily determined by 
the retarded motions which have a given relation to them. 
See New Princip. of Gunnery, p. 28, 29, &c. See alſo 
the Phil. Tranſ. N“ 469. p. 444+ where a ſmall correc- 
tion, relating to a number in Mr. Robins's Eth profo— 
ſition, is mentioned: or Math. Tract, vol. i. p. 83, &c. 
and p. 163, &c. 

It is to be obſerved, that the length to which the ribbon 
is drawn, is always nearly the chord of the arch deſcribed 
by the aſcent; it being ſo placed, as to differ inſenſibly 
from thoſe chords which molt frequently occur; and 
theſe chords are known to be in the proportion of the 
velocities of the pendulum acquired from the firoke, 
Hence it follows, that the proportion between the lengths 
of ribbon drawn out at different times, will be the ſame 
with that of the velocities of the impinging bullets. 

Now from the computations delivered by Mr, Robins, it 
appears that the velocity of a bullet, whoſe weight was 
1 of a pound, was 1641 feet in one ſecond of time, 
when the chord of the arch deſcribed by the aſcent of 
the pendulum, in conſequence of the blow, was 173 
inches. Therefore, by the proportion of any other lengths 
of ribbon drawn out, by any percuſlion to 174, the 
proportion of the velocity with which the bullets im- 
pinge, to the known velocity of 1641 feet in 1”, will be 
determined. 

As experiments of this kind are often attended with dan- 
ger and diſſiculty, thoſe who may be diſpoicd to make 
any, will find ſeveral uſeful practical cautions, in p. 31, 
32, and 33, of the ſaid treatiſe. 

By the experiments recited at large, in propofition IX. 
of the ſame treatiſe, it appears, that the computations 
from Mr. Robins's theory, compared with thole experi- 


ments which were made with barrels of various lengths, 
from ſeven inches to forty-five, and with different quan- 
titics of powder, from ſix penny-weight to thirty-ſix, 
have a remarkable coincidence, and luck as occuts but in 
a few philoſophical ſubjeQs of ſo complicated a nature. 

Suppoling, for inſtance, the length of a barrel to be 45 
inches, the quantity of powder twelve penny-weight, 
the cavity containing it 27 inches, and the ball + inch 
diameter, weighing 14 ounce, or ,4 of a pound avoir» 
dupoiſe, and the windage or exceſs of the diameter of 
the barrel above that of the bullet about 28 of an inch; 


+ the velocity of the bullet will, by theory, be about 1670 


feet in one ſecond ;z and this velocity is found in theſe 
experiments, to be the mean velocity which the ball 
really receives in thoſe circumſtances. Hence we may 


determine the velocities with which m 


ſhot are diſcharged from their reſp 
uſual allotment of powder. 


m— and cannon. 
cure pieces, by their 


For as a leaden ball of 1 inch diameter 
. nearly 15 ounce avoirdupoiſe, being fire 

of 45 inches in length, with half its w 
will have a velocity at its iſſuing from t 
wg 5 4 continued, would carry it 


„end weigli 

d from a bares 
eight of powder 
he piece, which, 
near 1700 feet in 
n one of the ſame 
tuation in the ſame 
quantity of powder 
uld be greater than 


1'; ſo if inſtead of a leaden bullet an iro 
diameter was placed in the ſame f. 
piece, and was impelled by the ſame 
— _— 0 ſuch an iron bullet wo 
that of the leaden one, in the ſubdupii 
ſpecific gravities of lead and iron; 1 of the 
ratio to be as 3 to 2, and computing on the — that 
principles, it will appear, that an iron bullet of 27 
weight, ſhot from a piece of ten feet in length * 
16th of powder, will acquire from the explolo 7 
_— which, if uniformly continued, would pull 1 
nearly 1650 feet in 1”, But if inſtead of this full 2 
weighing two thirds of the ball, we ſuppoſe the ch = ta 
be only half that weight, then its velocity would be Ko 
than at the rate of 1490 feet in 1“; and the r 
be the velocities of every lefſer bullet, fired with he Gove 
proportions of powder, it the lengths oſ all pieces were ng 
ſtantly in the ſame ratio with the diameters of their — 
and though this proportion does not always hold * 
difference is not conſiderable enough to occakion J a % 
great variation from the velocities here aſſigned 5 1 
theſe determinations, the windage is ſuppoſed to be # 
more than is juſt neceſſary ſor the caſy putting lan e 
bullet; whereas, in real ſervice, either through ne 1 
gence or unſkiifulneſs, it often happens, that the di . 
meter of the bore ſo much exceeds the diameter of oo 
bullet, that great part of the inflamed fluid eſcare: by 
its fide ; whence the velocity of the ſhot may i tha 
caſe, be conſiderably leſs than what is here af ned : 
however part of this may poſſibly be comnenſated 5 the 
greater heat which in all probability attends the firin of 
theſe large quantities of powder. a 
The theory here eſtabliſhed ſuppoſes what is ſaid under 
the head GUNPOWDER, that the powder when fired 
is equally hot with iron at the beginning of its white heat; 
but in very ſmall quantities of powder the Heat is pro- 
bably leſs, and conſequently the elaſticity leſs than what 
ariſes from this ſuppoſition. Now this decreaſe of ela- 
ſticity in ſmall quantities of powder has been found in 
many trials actually to take place. For inſtance, accord- 
ing to the theory before laid down, the velocity given the 
ball by the aCtion of the powder, is in round numbers 
1670 ſeet in 1”; and this, has as been ſaid, is confirmed 
by the experiments taken ata medium. If now the bar- 
rel and poſition of the ball remaining the ſame, there be 
placed in the ſpace that contained twelve perny-weight 
of powder there mentioned, only one peuny-weight; it 
follows, that if the elaſticity of the ſmaller charge be 
the ſame in proportion to its quantity with that of the 
larger, then the velocity of the bullet, when impelled by 
the exploſion of the ſmaller charge, will be to the velo- 
city of a bullet impelled by the greater charge in the ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the quantities of the reſpective charges, 
that is, in the ſubduplicate ratio of 1 to 12. Conſe- 
quently the velocity communicated by twelve penny- 
weight being known to be that of 1670 ſeet in 2”, the 
_— communicated by one penny-weight would be 
that of 482 fect in 1” nearly; but by repeated trials, dif- 
fering little from each other, it has been found, that the 
real velocity acquired by the ball in this caſe, from tlie 
exploſion of one penny-weight, was rather leſs than that 
of 400 feet in 1”, Whence it is evident, that the elaſti- 
city of one penny-weight of powder, when fired, is leſs 
in proportion to its quantity than that of twelve penny» 
weight, as it ought to be by the theory. 
So if three penny-weight of powder be placed in the 
ſame manner with the one penny-weight laſt mentioned, 
the real velocity the ball will acquire 3 the exploſion, 
will be ſrom 740 to 720 feet in 1“. Whereas, ſuppoſing 
the claſlicity ot three penny-weight, when fired, to be in 
ſimilar circumſtances the ſame with that of twelve penny- 
weight, the velocity acquired by the ball ſhould be 825 
feet in 1”, 
It is farther to be obſerved, that the theory, eſtabliſhed 
under the head Gun-powpER, ſuppoſes that in the 
firing of gun-powder about x3 of its ſubſtance is con- 
verted by the ſuddeninflammation into a permanent elaſtic 
fluid, the elaſticity of which, in proportion to its heat 
and denſity, is the ſame with that of the common air n 
the like circumſtances : it farther ſuppoſes, that all the 
force exerted by gun-powder in its moſt violent oper?” 
tions, is no more than the action of the elaſticity of the 
fluid thus generated; and theſe principles enable us te 
determine the velocities of bullets impelled from fire- 
arms of all kinds. | 
From 


* 


From this theory appears the inconcluſiveneſs of what 
a 
_ 23 the CHAMBERS of mortars 2 can- 
a for all their laboured ſpeculations on this hea * 
founded on very —Y opinions about the 
a r. Lib. cit. p. 99. 
actions AV. be combed „ that 4. probable this 
unde be from the experiments and reaſons on which 
15 Funded, there ſtill remains a difficulty which ſeems 
ws yet ſully accounted for. The doubt ariſes on 1-4 
experiments made before a committee of the oya * 
A ho hereupon gave it as their opinion, that the 
al f the form in the chamber will produce a change 
0 dh Aiſtance to which the bullet is thrown. The cx- 
8 vpon which this opinion was founded, were 
as follow : 
hambers were made, whoſe depths were re- 
There ty three inches, 14 inch and 3 inch; fo oo agar 
as to fit the chamber of a braſs mortar exactly; each o 
theſe chambers contained, when full, one ounce troy of 
wder.. The ball was of braſs, weighing nearly 356 
g ces troy: the ball touched the powder of the charge 
in all theſe experiments. With the firſt chamber of three 
inches deep, the elevation of the mortar being 45˙, the 
range taken at a medium of three ſhot was 741 feet; and 
the mean diſtance to which the ball was thrown with the 
hamber of 4 inch deep, was but 464 feet. As to the 
chamber of 11 inch, it not fitting the chamber of the 
mortar exactly, the ranges were very irregular ; but the 
leaſt range, though fired late in the damp of the evening, 
exceeded the fartheſt range of the 2 inch chamber, and 
the fartheſt range extended to 686 feet z ſo that the com- 
mittee ſeem well warranted in their opinion. The difh- 
culty is to reconcile this with the foregoing theory. Its 
ingenious author has in general obſerved, in the account 
of his book given in the Phil. Tran. Ne 469. p. 455. or 
Tracts, &c. vol. i. p. 173, that when the charge is much 
ſmaller than the 4 allotment of powder, there ate 
ſome irregularities, as thoſe ariſing from the different 
heat of ſmall and lar f 8 powder, wn ern 
oo perhaps muſt be referred the experiments made 
by . eren on the effect of different ſmall cham- 
bers; but in cuſtomary charges, the velocities of bullets 
reſulting from all the experiments hitherto made, are 
really ſuch as the theory requires. And it appears, that 
theſe velocities are much greater than what they have 
been hitherto accounted ; and there are reaſons from the 
theory to believe, that in cannon-ſhot the velocities ma 
ſtill exceed the foregoing pe = 22 Tranſ. 
No 465. or Martyn's Abr. vol viii. p. 253, &c. 
If * be laid at a conſiderable diſtance from, the 
charge, the principles before laid down cannot then be 
applied io determine the velocity of the ball; they being 
only applicable in caſes where the bullet 1s contiguous to 
the charge, or nearly ſo. For, by what is ſhewn under 
the article GunyrowDER, when the ſurface of fired 
powder is not confined by a beavy body, which it is ob- 
liged to impel before it, the flame dilates itſelf with a 
velocity much beyond what it can at any time communi- 
cate to a bullet by its continued preſſure ; becauſe the 
powder having acquired a conſiderable degree of velocity 
of expanſion, the firſt motion of the ball will not be pro- 
duced by the continual preſſure of the powder, but by 
tle precuſſion of the flame. From whence it follows, 
that the velocity of a bullet, laid at a conſiderable diſtance 
before the charge, ought to be greater than what would 
be communicated to it by the preſſure of the powder act- 
ing as before mentioned in this article. And this deduc- 
tion from theory is confirmed from experience, by which 
it was found that a ball laid in a barrel, at the diſtance 
of 114 inches from the breech, and impelled by twelve 
penny-weight of powder, acquired in its diſcharge a ve- 
locity of about 1400 feet in 1” ; whereas if it had been 
acted on by the preſſure of the flame only, it would not 
have acquired a velocity of 1200 feet in 1”. The ſame 
was found to hold true in all other greater diſtances (and 
alſo in leſſer, though not in the ſame degree) and in all 
quantities of powder. And from hence ariſes a conſider- 
_ of conſequence in practice, which is, -=_ be 91 
et hould at any time be placed at any conſiderable di- 
ſtance before 8 unleſs the x ſhe be extremely 
well fortified ; for a moderate charge of powder, when 
it has expanded itſelf through the vacant ſpace, and 
reaches the ball, will, by the velocity each part has ac- 
2 3 itſelf behind the ball and thereby 
prodigiouily condenſed ; whence if the barrel be not ex- 
rraordinarily ſtrong, it muſt burſt. This is confirmed by 
e experience of an exceeding good Tower muſket of 
very tough iron, which being charged with twelve penny- 
weight of powder, and the ball being placed ſixteen 
inches from the breech, upon firing the piece, part of the 
barrel, juſt behind the bullet, was ſwelled out to double 


ts diameter, and two large pieces burſt out of it. If the 
Vor. II. Ne 161, 


non 1 
evidently 


dvanced relating to the advantages of 
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powder be not placed together at the breech, but ſcat- 
tered uniformly through the whole cavity leſt behind the 
bullet, the progreſſive motion of the flame may hence be 


ſuppoſed to be prevented by the expanſion of the neigh- 
bouring parts. And it was found that the ball being laid 


as before, 113 inches from the breech, its velocity, in 


this caſe, inſtead of 1400 feet in 1”, was only 1100 feet. 
See New Principles of Gunnery, part i. prop. 12. or 
Tracts, &c. p. 113, &c. 

It appears from experience, that bullets of the ſame dia- 
meter and denſity impinging on the ſame ſolid ſubſtance 
with different velocities, will penetrate that ſubſtance to 
different depths, which will be in the duplicate ratio of 
thoſe velocities nearly. Thus a leaden bullet of 3 of an 
inch in diameter, being fired againſt a ſolid block of elm 
with different velocities, as of 1700 feet, 730, and 400 
feet in 1”, the cavities were found to be as 55, 10, and 
3, reſpeCtively; which are nearly in the duplicate pro- 
portion of thoſe velocities : perfect regularity in caſes of 
this nature cannot be expected, when the unequal texture 
of the ſame piece of wood, and the change of the form, 
and the bullet by the ſtroke, are conſidered. 

From the penetration being in the duplicate proportion of 
the velocity of the impinging body, it follows, that the 
reſiſtance of the wood, like that of gravity, is uniform. 
See New Princip. of Gunnery, p. 94, 95. or Tracts, &c. 
p- 152, See Gun, 

t appears from the account already given of Mr. Robins's 
admirable experiments, that the balls he made uſe of, in 
aſcertaining their initial velocity, were very ſmall, being 
only muſket balls of about one ounce in weight; but 
other occupations, and his immature death, prevented 
his proſecuting his experiments with others of a larger 
ſize. This defect is now, in a very conſiderable degree, 
ſupplied by the experiments of Dr. Charles Hutton, in 
which he has made uſe of ſmall cannon balls, from one 
pound to near three pounds weight, and formed a variety 
of concluſions, which may be applied to cannon-ſhot of 
the largeſt ſize. The machinery uſed by Dr. Hutton is 
much of the ſame kind with that of Mr. Robins ; and 
the intention of his experiments is to diſcover the initial 
velocity of military projectiles, or the velocity with which 
a ball iſſues from a piece. 

The gun, with which the experiments were made, was 
of braſs; the diameter of the bore at the muzzle was 
2.16 inches, and at the breech 2.08 inches; and the 
greateſt caſt iron ball, which it would admit, was 194 
ounces avoirdupoiſe ; but leaden balls weighing 1à pound, 
and long cylindrical ſhot weighing near three pounds, 
were ſometimes uſed ; the length of the bore was 42.6 
inches, ſo that it was nearly 204 calibres long. The pow- 
der was that commonly made for government, and the 
charge was 2, 4, or 8 ounces, put into a light flannel 


bag, and rammed without uſing any wad before it. The 


diſtance of the gun from the pendulum was 29 or 30 
feet; and the depth of the penetration ſeemed to be near 
three inches in ſolid wood, when two ounces of powder 
were uſed. The firſt courſe of experiments was perform- 
ed in May 1775, the day being clear and dry; and it 
appears from the reſult, that the mean velocity of five 
ſhot, with two ounces of powder, was 626 feet in 1“, 
and of two ſhot, with four ounces of powder, 915 feet 
in 1”, which velocities are in the ratio of 1 to 1.46. 
But the mean weight of the balls in the former caſe was 
175 ounces, and in the latter 17; ounces, and the ratio 
of the quantities of powder was that of f to 2. In this 


; Inſtance it is evident, the velocities are very nearly as the 


ſquare roots of the quantities of powder directly, and the 
ſquare roots of the weights of the balls inverſely. The 
ſecond courſe of experiments was performed in Trae, in 
a clear and dry, but windy day. The mean velocity of 
the ſecond and third ſhot, in the experiments, was 973 
feet in 1”, and of the fourth and fifth, 749 feet in 1', 
which numbers are in the ratio of 1.3 to 1; the charges 
were two ounces, and the balls were 194 ounces and 
464 ounces reſpeCtively. In this inſtance, the velocit 
of the heavier ſhot is a little leſs than what would ariſe 
from the inverſe ratio of the ſquare roots of the weight 
of the ſhot. Some of theſe experiments were rendered 
doubtful by the effect of the wind; but as the mean ve- 
locity is 973, and only 626 in the former courſe, with 
the Gin charge of powder, though the balls were hea- 
vier with the greater velocity, in the proportion of 19 to 
17 nearly, Dr. Hutton aſcribes this remarkable differ- 
ence chiefly to the windage in the firſt courſe, and takes 
occaſion from hence to recommend the uſe of balls ap- 
roaching in proportion nearer to the diameter of the 
bore of the gun than what is preſcribed in the preſent 
eſtabliſhment. The next courſe of experiments was per- 
formed on a clear, dry, and calm day, in the ſame month. 
In fix ſhot on this occaſion, the common mean weight of 
the ball was 187 ounces; the mean velocity with two 
ounces of powder was 738 feet in 1”, and that with four 
10 | 


ounces - 


ounces 1043 
that of 1 to 1.414 3. or accurately the ratio of the ſquare 
roots of the quantities of powder. The fourth courſe 
was performed with another machine on a fine clear day 
in Toly. The machinery for this and the following courſe, 
fays Dr. Manon, was ſo perfect, and every circumſtance 
attending the experiments ſo carefully obſerved, that the 
concluſions reſulting from them may be relied on with 
eat ſafety. Thoſe of the firſt day were made with 
9 balls, and thoſe of the other with iron ones, 
which differed greatly in weight; and as every other cir- 
cumſtance was the ſame, they aford very good means for 
diſcovering the law of the different weights of ſhot, 
while the variations in the powder from 2 to 4 and B 
vunces, furniſh vs with the rule for the different quan- 
tities of it. The mean velocities with 2, 4, and 8 ounces 
of powder, were 613, B73, and 1162 feet in 1: which 
are in the ratio of 1, 1.424 and 1-9; and theſe numbers 
are nearly in the ratio of the ſquare roots of the quanti- 
ties of powder, viz. 1, 1.414 and 2. The mean weight 
of the balls uſed with 8 ounces of powder was 283 ounces, 
and that with the 2 and 4 ounces 284; the reciprocal 
ſubduplicate ratio of theſe is that of 1 to 1 006, in which 
proportion, increaſing 1.9, the number for the greater 
velocity, and it becomes 1.91, which falls ſhort of 2 by 
og, or about the 4d part too ſmall for the ſubduplicate 
ratio of the powder. This defeCt is aſcribed to three 
cauſes, viz. the leſs length of cylinder through which 
the ball was impelled ; the greater quantity of elaſtic 
fluid which eſcaped in this caſe than in the others by the 
windage, on account of the greater velocity; he the 
greater quantity of powder blown out unfired in this caſe 
than in that of the leſs velocities. 
how ſmall the quantity of powder which is blown out 
unfired in any of theſe caſes, and the amazing quickneſs 
with which it fires in all caſes ; for although the time in 
which the ball paſſed through the barre], when impelled 
by the eight ounces of powder, was not much different 
from the half only of the time in which it was impelled | 
by the two ounces, it is evident that in half the time 
there was nearly four times the quantity of powder fired. 
In the laſt courſe of experiments, conſiſting of fifteen 
ſhot, the mean velocities with 2, 4, and 5 ounces of 
powder, were 701.993, and 1397 feet in 1”, which are 
as the numbers 1, 1-416 and 1.993, or nearly in the 
ſubduplicate ratio of the weights of powder, viz. 1, 
1.414 and 2. The mean weight of the balls, which were 
iron, with the 2 and 4 ounces of powder, was 182 
ounces, and with the 8 ounces of powder 183 ounces; 
and, therefore, if the number Saw. diminiſhed in the 
reciprocal ſubduplicate ratio of 184 to 184, it will become 
1-985, which falls ſhort of the number 2 by ol 5, or the 


133d part of itſelf; and this defect is to be aſcribed to the | 


cauſes mentioned in the recital of the former courſe. 
By comparing the correſponding velocities in theſe two 
laſt courſes, viz. 613 and 701, &c. it will be found that 
the ratio of the firſt, or of the velocities with two ounces 
of powder, is that of 1 to 1.1436; of the next two, viz. 
873 and 993, that of 1 to 1.1375; and the ratio of the 
laſt, viz. 1162 and 1397, that of 1 to 1.2022. But the 
mean weight of the ſhot for the 2 and 4 ounces of pow- 
der was 281 
of powder, 287 ounces, and 183 ounces; the reciprocal 
ſubduplicate ratio of the former will be that of 1 to 
1.224, and of the latter that of 1 to 1.241; which are 
little different from the real ratios above found. The 
concluſions that may be deduced from theſe experiments 
are the following; viz. that powder fires almoſt inſtan- 
taneouſly, as Mr. Robins had before obſerved ; that the 
velocities communicated to balls of the ſame weight, 
with different charges, are nearly in the ſubduplicate ra- 
tio of theſe charges; and to balls of different weights, 
with the ſame charge, nearly in the reciprocal ſubdupli- 
cate ratio of their weights, and, * rn when the 
weights of balls and charges differ, the velocities are di- 
rectly as the ſquare roots of the charges, and recipro- 
cally as the ſquare roots of the weights, nearly; fo that 
it would be a great improvement to make uſe of a ſhot of 
a long form, or of heavier matter: as it would alſo be 
to diminiſh the windage; for thus one third or more of 
the quantity of powder might be ſaved; and by com- 
bining theſe two laſt improvements, half the quantity of 
powder might be fayed ; and a ſmall gun might be made 
to produce the effect and execution of one two or three 
times its lize, by diſcharging a ſhot of two or three times 
the weight of its natural ball or round ſhot. In this way 
a ſmall thip might diſcharge ſhot as heavy as thoſe of the 
reateſt now made uſe of. Experiments of this kind per- 
3 with guns of various lengths, would likewiſe 
ſerve to determine the juſt length of cannon for ſhooting 
fartheſt with the ſame charge of powder. By means of 
ſuch experiments, properly conducted and varied, we 


feet in 1”: the ratio of which velocities is 


Hence we may infer, | 


| 


ounces, and 184 ounces; and for 8 ounces | 
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GUNPOWDER, a compoſition of falt-petre, 


may be able to ſolve every queition relating to military 
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projectiles, except ſach as depend © 
of the air to bodies mbving keikeiy in by 
account of the machinery uſed by Dr. 
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A farther 


his experiments, in the Phil. Tranf. vol IZvift. fo po -j 
78. 


art i. art. * p · 9. 1 


| * ſulph 
charcoal, mixed together, and uſuall arts and 
easily takes fire, 2a, when fired, 4 1 
with great vehemence, by means of its elaſtic for ; 
R is to this power we owe all the action and effect of - 
ordnance, c. ſo that the modern militar A * 18 
5 * &c. depend wholly thereon. n 
he invention of gunpotoder is aſeribed, by 
gil, to a chemiſt ; who, having uri Ae oor Vie 
this compoſition in a mortar, and covered it with ng 
it happened to take fire, and blew up the tone * 
Thevet ſays, the perſon here ſpoken of, was a m. K 
Fribourg, named Conſtantine Anelzen; but Bellef y 
and vther authors, with more robability, hold * 
Bartholdus Schwartz, or the Black, who diſcore 27 
as ſome ſay about the year 13203 and the firſt Dy 1 
is aſcribed to the Venetians, in the year 1380 durir ** 
war with the Genoeſe; and it is ſaid to have deen rf -'Y 
ployed in a place anciently called Foſſa Clodia ns 
Faeseis 2 Laurence de Medicis; and that all 
taly made complaints againſt it, as 
— * of fair W e 
But what contradicts this account, and ſhews 
to be of an older ra, is, that Peter Mexia, in his v 
rious Readings, mentions that the Moors deing beſie 1 
in 1343, by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, Achat 
a ſort of iron mortars upon them, which made 4 nee 
like thunder; which is ſeconded by what Don Pede 
biſhop of Leon, relates in his chronicle of king A] bis. 
ſus, who reduced Toledo, viz. that in a * 
tween the king of Tunis, and the Mooriſh king of $ 
vil'e, above four hundred and fifty years ago, thoſe of 
Tunis had certain iron tubs or bairels, wherewith the 
guy thunder-bolts of fire. £ 
u-Cange adds, that there is mention made of punp;ey 
in the regiſters of the chambers of accounts in 3 
early as the year 1338. 
Farther, it appears that our Roger Bacon knew of gun 
8 near a hundred goers before Schwartz was born, 
at excellent frier tells us, in his treatiſe De Secreti; 
Operibus Artis & Naturz, & de Nullitate Magiz, cap 
6. which is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been publiſhed at 
Oxford in 1216, and which was undoubtedly written be- 
fore his Opus Majus, in 1267, „that from alt. petre 
© and other ingredients, we are able to make a fire that 
** ſhall burn at what diſtance we pleaſe.” Dr, Plott, in his 
Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, p. 236, &c. aſſures us, that theſe 
© other ingredients were explained, in a MS. copy of 
« the ſame treatiſe, in the hands of Dr. G. Langbain, 
*« ſeen by Dr. Wallis, to be ſulphur and wood coal.“ 
The writer of the Life of Friar Bacon, in the Biographia 
Britannica, vol. i. ſays, that Bacon himſelf has divulged 
the ſecret of this compoſition in a cypher, by tranſpoſing 
the letters of the two words in chap. xi. of the above 
cited treatiſe ; where it is thus expreſſed : ſed tamen ſalit 
petræ LURA MOPE CAN UBRE (i. e. Carbonum pulvere) 
et ſulphuris ; et fic facies tonitrum & corruſcationem, fi ſcias 
artificium and from hence Bacon's biographer appre- 
hends the words carbonum pulvere were transferred tothe 
ſixth chapter of Dr. Langbain's MS. In this ſame chap- 
ter Bacon expreſly ſays, that ſounds like thunder, and 
corruſcations, may be formed in the air, much more hor- 
rible than thoſe that happen naturally. He adds, that 
there are many ways of doing this, by which a city or an 
army might be deſtroyed ; and he ſuppoſed that, by an 
artifice of this kind, Gideon defeated the Midianites with 
only three hundred men. Judges, chap. vii. There is 
alſo another paſſage to the ſame 4 in the treatiſe 
De Scientia Experimentali. See Dr. Jebb's edition of 
the Opus Majus, p. 474- 
Mr. Robins apprehends (ſee the preface to his TraQts), 
that Bacon deſcribes gunpowder not as a new compoſition, 
firſt propoſed by himſelf, but as the application of an 
old one to military purpoſes, and that it was known long 
before his time. Marcus Grecus, an ancient author, 
who probably lived about the time of the Arabian phyli- 
cian Meſue, in the beginning of the ninth century, a1 
mentioned by him, in a treatiſe intitled Liber Ignium, 
of which Dr. Mead had a MS. copy, and cited by Dc. 
2 in the preface to Bacon's Opus Majus, deſcilbes tuo 
inds of fire works: one for flying, incloſed in a caſe or 
cartouche, made long and flender, and filled with the 
compoſition cloſely rammed, like our modern rocket; and 
the other chick and ſhort, ſtrongly tied at both ends, and 
half filled, reſembling our * 1 - and the compoſition 
which he preſcribes ſor both is two pounds of charcoal, 
one pouud of ſulphur, and ſix pounds of falt-petre, wel 
powdered and mixed together in a ſtopie moriar. Mr 
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Mr. Dutens carries the antiquity of gunpooder much | 
higher; and he refers p the accounts given by Wy 
An. lib. vi. ver. $53 ginus, Fabul. 61. & 650; 
{tathius, ad Odyſf. . 234, p. 1682. Iib. i. Valerius Flac - 
cus, lib. i. 662, and others, of Salmoneus“ attempt to 
jmitate thunder, pre ſuming from hence that he uſed a com- 
Gtion of the nature of gunpowder. He adds, that Dion 
Caffivs, in his Hiſt. Rom. in Caligul. p: 662, and Jo- 
hannes Antiochenus, in Chronica, apu Peireſciana Va- 
leGi, Pariſ. 1604+ p 804, report the ſame thing of Ca- 
lieula- The Brachmans did the ſame, according to The- 
miſtius, Orat. xxvii. p. 337- and alſo the Indians, whoſe 
ractice is recorded by Philoſtratus, Vita Apoll. lib, ii 
467 33. See likewiſe lib. iii. cap. 13. Dutens's In- 
uiry into the Origin of the Diſcoveries attributed to the 
Moderns, p. 262, &. Eng. ed. 2 
See the preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 1776; 
where it is aſſerted, that gunpowder was known to the 
inhabitants of Hindaſtan far beyond all periods of in- 
veſtigation. ; X , 
GunrOwDER, preparation of. There are divers compoſi- 
tions of gunpowder, with reſpeR to the proportions of 
the three ingredients, to be met with in pyrotechnical 
treatiſes; but the proceſs of making it up is much the 
ſame in all. l | 
For ſome time after the invention of 24 gunptuder 
was of a much weaker compoſition than that now uſed 
by vs, or that deſcribed by Marcus Grecus; which was 
chiefly owing to the weakneſs of their firſt pieces. See 
Gos and CANNON, 
Of twenty-three different compoſitions, uſed at different 
times, and mentioned by Tartaglia in his Qgeſ. & Inv. 
lib. iii. queſ. 5. the firſt, which was the moſt ancient, 
contained equal parts of nitre, ſulphur, and charcoal. 
When guns of modern ſtrufture were introduced, gun- 
der of the ſame eompoſition with the preſent came 
alſo into uſe. The cannon powder, in the time of Tar- 
taglia, was made of four parts of ſalt-petre, one of ſul- 
phur, and one of charcoal; and the muſket powder of 
forty-eight parts of ſalt-petre, ſeven parts of ſulphur, and 
eight parts of charcoal; or of eighteen parts of ſalt- 
etre, two parts of ſulphur, and three parts of charcoal. 
he cannon powder was in meal, and the muſket powder 
grained; and it is certain, that the invention of gtain- 
ing powder, which is a very conſiderable advantage, is a 
modern improvement. See the preface to Robins's Math. 
Tracts, Ds 32, & c. 8 
When the ſeveral ingredients of gunpowder are properly 
repared, mixed, and grained, in the manner recited be- 
— if the leaſt ſpark be ſtruck thereon from a ſteel and 
flint, the whole will be immediately inflamed, and burſt } 
out with extreme violence. 
The effect is not hard to account for: the charcoal part 
of the grain whereon the ſpark falls, catching fire like 
tinder, the ſulphur and nitre are readily melted, and the 
former alſo breaks into flame; and at the ſame time the 
contiguous grains undergo the ſame fate. Now it is 
known, that ſalt- petre, when ignited, rarefies to a pro- | 
digious degree. 
Sir Ifaac Newton reaſons thus on the point: the charcoal 
and ſulphur in gunpowder eaſily take fire, and kindle the 
nitre ; and the ſpirit of the nitre, being thereby rarefied 
into vapour, ruſhes out with an exploſion much after the 
manner that the vapour of water ruſhes out of an æoli- 
pile; the ſulphur allo, being volatile, is converted into 
vapour, and augments the exploſion : add, that the acid 
vapour of the ſulphur, namely that which diſtils under a 
bell into oil of ſulphur, entering violently into the fixt 
body of the nitre, lets looſe the ſpirit of the nitre, and 
excites a greater ſermentation, whereby the heat is far- 
ther augmented, and the fixt body of the nitre is alſo ra- 
refied into fume ; and the exploſion is thereby made more 
vehement and quick. 
For if ſalt of tartar be mixed with gu»prwder, and that 
mixture be warmed till it takes fice, the exploſion-will be 
greatly more violent and quick than that of gunpowder 
alone, which cannot proceed from any other cauſe than 
the action of the vapour of the gunp oder upon the ſalt 
2 2 whereby that ſalt is tarefied. Sce Putvis Fur.- 
ANS, | 
The exploſion of gunpowder ariſes, therefore, from the 
violent action whereby all the mixture being quickly and 
vehemently heated, is rarefied and converted into fume 
and vapour; which vapour, by the violence of that ac- 
uon, becoming ſo hot as to ſhine, appears in the form of 
a flame. See DRTO NATION of nitre. 
M. de la Hire, in the Hiſtory of the French Academy 
for 1702, aſcribes all the force and effect of gunpowder 
to the ſpring or elaſticity of the ait incloſed in the ſeve- 
ral grains thereof, and in the intervals or ſpaces between 
the grains; the powder being kindled, ſets che ſprings of 
ſo many little parcels of air a-playing, and dilates them 
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> at once, whence the eſſect ; the powder itſelf only | 
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ſerving to light a fire which may put the air in action; 

after which the whole is done by the air alone. 

But it will appear from the experiments and obſervations 

of Mr. Robins, recited in the ſequel of this article, that 

if this air be in its natural ſtate at the time when the 

powder is fired, the greateſt addition its elaſticity could 

acquire from the flame of the exploſion would not amount 

to five times its uſual quantity, and, therefore, could not 

ſuffice for the two hundredth part of the effort, which is 


exerted by fired powder. 


In order to underſtand the force of gunpowder, it muſt 
be conſidered, that whether it be fired in a vacuum or in 
air, it produces by its exploſion a permanent elaſtic fluid. 
For if a red-hot iron be included in a receiver, and the 
receiver be exhauſted, and the gunpowder be then let fall 
on the iron, the powder will take fire, and the mercurial 
gage will ſuddenly deſcend upon the exploſion; and 
though it immediately aſcends again, yet it will never riſc 
to the height it firſt ſtood at, but will continue depreſſed 
by a ſpace proportioned to the quantity of gunpowder 
which was let Fall on the iron. By this means (firing 
ſmall quantities at a time) the mercurial gage may be re- 
duced from 294 inches to 124. Now this experiment, 
which has been often repeated, proves the propoſition 
with reſpect to the production of a permanent elaſtic fluid 
in a vacuum ; for the deſcent of the gage could only be 


effected by the prefſure of ſome new generated fluid in 


the receiver, balancing in part the preſſute of the exter- 
nal air. That this fluid, or ſome part of it at leaſt was 
permanent, appears from hence, that though in theſe ex- 
periments the quickſilver aſcended after the operation, 
yet next day it had aſcended no higher than 224, at 
which place it ſeemed to continue fixed. And that this 
fluid is elaſtic, it proved from the deſcent of the mercu- 
rial gage; ſince the quantity of matter contained in this 
fluid could not by its gravity alone have ſunk the quick- 
ſilver by the leaſt ſenſible quantity; alſo from its extend- 
ing itſelf through any ſpace, however great, the experi- 
ment ſucceeding in either a large or ſmall receiver, only 
the larger the receiver the leſs will be the deſcent of the 
mercurial gage to the ſame quantity of powder; the preſ- 
ſure of the generated fluid diminiſhing as its denſity di- 
miniſhes. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 295. 
The ſame produCtion likewiſe takes place, when gun- 
powder is fired in the air; for if a ſmall quantity of pow- 
der be placed in the npper part of a glaſs tube, and the 
lower part of the tube be immerged in water, and the 
water be made to riſe ſo near the top, that only a ſmall 
portion of air is left in that part where the gurpowder is 
placed; if in this ſituation the communication of the 
upper part of the tube with the external air be cloſed, 
and the gunpowder be fired (which may eaſily be done by 
a burning-glaſs) the water will, in this experiment, de- 
ſcend on the exploſion, as the quickſilver did in the laſt, 
and will always continue geprefied below the place at 
which it ſtood before the\exploſion ; and the quantity of 
this depreſſion will be greater, if the quantity of porwdey 
be increaſed, or the diameter of che tube be diminiſhed. 
From whenee it is proved, that as well in air as in a va- 
cuum, the exploſion of fired —_— duces a perma- 
nent elaſtic fluid. Haukſbee, Phyſ. Meehan. Exp p. 81. 
This releaſe of real and elaſtic air from various ſubſtances, 
in certain circumſtances, is now a well known and incon- 
teſtible fact. See AIR. | f 
It alſo appears from experiment, that the elaſticity or 
preſſure of the fluid produced by the firing of gunpotoder, 
is, ceteris paribus, directly as its denfity. This follows 
from hence, that, if in the ſame receiver a double quan- 
tity of powder be let fall, the mercury will ſubſide twice 
as much as in the firing of a ſingle quantity. For the 
vapour produced- from the double quantity, being con- 
tained in the ſame receiver, will be of double the den- 
ſity of that produced from the ſingle quantity; . whence 
the elaſticity or preſſure, eſtimated by the deſcent of the 
mercury, being likewiſe double, the preſſure is ditectly 
as its denſity. Alſo the deſcents of the mercury, when 
equal quantities of powdery are fired in different receivers, 
are reciprocally as the capacities of thoſe receivers: and 
conſequently as the denſity of the produced fluid in 
each. 
To determine the elaſticity and quantity of this elaſtic 
fluid, produced from the exploſion of a given quantity of 
gunpowder, Mr. Robins premiſes, that the elaſticity of 
this fluid increaſes by heat, and diminiſhes by cold, in 
the ſame manner as that of the air; and that the denſity 
of this fluid, and conſequently its weight, is the, ſame 
with the weight of an equal bulk of air, having the ſame 
elaſticity and the ſame temperature. From theſe princi- 
ples, and from the experiments by which they are eſta- 
bliſhed, for a detail of which we mult refer to the book 
itſelf fo often cited in theſe articles, he concludes, that 
the fluid produced by the firing of gunpawaer will be 
nearly 1 of the weight of the gencrating gurpoyder N 
an 
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and the ratio of the reſpective bulks of the powder, and | 
the fluid produced from it, will be in round numbers, 1 


to 244. | | | 
Count Saluce, in his Miſcell. Phil. Mathem. Soc. priv. 
Taurin. p. 125. makes the proportion as 1 to 222, which, 
he ſays, agrees with the computation of Meſſ. Haukſbee, 
Amontons, and Belidor. 
Hence we are certain, that any quantity of powder fired 
inany confined ſpace, which it adequately fills, exerts at 
the inſtant of its exploſionagainſt the ſides of the veſſel 
containing it, and the bodies it impels before it, a force 
at leaſt 244 times greater than the elaſticity of common 
air, or, which is the ſame thing, than the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere z and this without conſidering the great ad- 
dition which this force will receive from the violent de- 
gree of heat with which it is endued at that time; the 
gone of which augmentation is the next head of Mr. 
obins's enquiry. He determines that the elaſticity of 

the air is augmented, when heated to the extremeſt heat 
of red-hot iron, in the proportion of 796 to 1943 nearly ; 
and ſuppoſing that the flame of fired gunpowder is not 
leſs hot than red-hot iron, and the elaſticity of the air, 
and conſequently of the fluid generated by the exploſion, 
being augmented by the extremity of this heat in the ra- 
tio of 194% to 796, it follows, that if 244 be augmented 
in this ratio, the reſulting number, which is 9994, will 
determine how many times the elaſticity of the flame of 
fired potoder exceeds the elaſticity of common air, ſup- 
poling it to be confined in the ſame ſpace which the pow- 
der filled before it was fired, 

Hence then the abſolute quantity of the preſſure exerted 
by gunpowder at the moment of its exploſion, may be al- 
ſigned; for ſince the fluid then generated has an elaſti- 
city 9994, or, in round numbers, ooo times greater than 
common air; and fince common air, by its elaſticity, 


exerts a preſſure on any given ſurface equal to the weight 
of the incumbent atmoſphere, with which it is in equi- || 


librio; the preſſure exerted by fired powder, beſote it has 
dilated itſelf, is 1000 times greater than the preſſure of 
the atmoſpbere, and conſequently the quantity of this 
force on a ſurface of an inch ſquare, amounts to above 
ſix tun weight; which force, however, diminiſhes, as 
the fluid dilates itſelf. 

Dr. Ingenhouſz accounts for the effect of gunpowder by 
obſerving, that nitre yields by heat a ſurpriſing quantity 
of pure dephlogiſticated air, and charcoal a conſiderable 
quantity of inflamm̃able air; the fire employed to inflame 
the powder extricates theſe two airs, and ſets fire to them 
at the inſtant of their extrication. See his theory largely 
explained in Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixix. part ii. art. 26. 
Though it has here been ſuppoſed, that the heat of gun- 
powder, when fired in any conſiderable quantity, is the 
ſame with iron heated to the extremity of a red hezt, or 
to the beginning of a white heat, yet it cannot be doubted 
but that the fire produced in the exploſion is ſomewhat 
varied (like all other fires) by a greater or leſs quantity of 
fuel; and it may be preſumed, that according to the 
quantity of powder fired together, the flame may have 
all the different degrees from that of a languid red heat 
to the heat ſufficient for the vitrification of metals; but 
as the quantity of powder requilite for the production of 
this laſt mentioned hear is certainly greater than what is 


ever fired together for any military purpoſe, we ſhall not |. 


be far from our ſcope, if we ſuppoſe the heat of ſuch 
uantities as come more frequently in uſe to be, when 
fred, nearly the ſame with the ſtrongeſt heat of red-hot 
iron ; allowing a gradual augmentation to this heat in 
larger quantities, and diminiſhing it when the quantities 
are very ſmall. Prin. of Gunnery, in Robins's Math. 
TraQts, vol. i. p. 59, &c. 
We may obſerve, that the variations of the denſity of the 
atmoſphere do not any way alter the action of powder. 
By comparing ſeveral trials made at noon in the hotteſt 
ſummer ſun, with -thoſe made in the ſreſhneſs of the 
morning and the evening, no certain difterence could be 
perceived ; and it was the ſame with thoſe made in the 
night and in winter. Indeed, conſidering that the ſame 
quantity of that elaſtic fluid in which the torce of powder 
conſiſts, is generated in a vacuum and in common air, it 
is difficult to conceive how this force can be affected by 
the greater or leſs denſityof the atmoſphere, 
But the moiſture of the air has a very great influence on 
the force of powder; for that quantity which in a dry 
ſeaſon would communicate to a bullet a velocity of 1790 
feet in one ſecond, will not in damp weather communi- 
cate a velocity of more than 12 or 1300 feet in a ſecond, 
or even leſs, if the powder be bad and negligently kept. 
Robins's Math. Tracts, vol. i. p. 101, &c. 
"This agrees with an experiment made before a committee 
of be Dor Society, where powder having been dried 
by being put into a phial placed in boiling water, threw 
a ball out of a mortar twice as far as the ſame quantity 
of powder taken out of the ſame barrel before it was dried, 
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Now the ranges under the ſame 

* I &c, being as the ſ 

the ball, theſe velocities, in this experi |; 

each other nearly as 1 to 12, whic give ranges as 10, 
3 


circumſtances of cha 
ares of the velocities of 


to 144. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 465.p. 182, 18 
If powder be damp, ſhot . — 8 equal quantiti 
out of the ſame parcel, will differ conſiderabl . . 
other, pethaps ten times more than if the = n 
good order. A ſmall charge ſeems to loſe a ea wy ye 
of its force than a larger, each being equally = . 
other circumſtance attending damp potuder is * 4 
able foulneſs in the piece, after uin mk 
what ariſes from an equal quantity of 5 2 
That powder will imbibe moiſture from the air and th 
by increaſe in weight, is certain. A parcel of ver N 
powder being placed on a white paper, pierced iT 
1 number of fine holes, and held over the ſte — 

ot water, the powder in half a minute was — 
about „ in weight. Another parcel continuing lo mn" 
in the ſteam was increaſed by 2 part. That - Wa 
ture of the atmoſphere has a like effect, appears * 4 
this, that an ounce of powder kept for ſome time * 
room having a fire in it every day, being dried — the 
fire, loſt above +3; part of its weight; one third of whi h 
it regained in leſs than two hours by being removed 
a part of the room diſtant from the fire. And as the i 
is often much moiſter than when this experiment do 
tried, and the open air is more moiſt than a room with 
a fire, it cannot be doubted but that the twentieth or thir 
tieth part of the ſubſtance of the beſt powder is wat, 
Now as a certain quantity of water mixed with powder 
will prevent its — at all, it cannot be doubted but 
3 6 * a 2 abate the violence of the 
exploſion; and hence the effects of 
hard to account for. hog ne wr Ain 
It is to be obſerved, that the moiſture imbibed by 
does not render it leſs active when dried again. Indeed 
if powder be expoſed to the greateſt damps, without any 
caution, or if common ſalts abound in it, as often hap- 
pens through negligence in refining the nitre, the moiſ- 
ture it imbibes may, in ſuch caſes, be perhaps ſufficient 
to diflolve ſome part of the nitre, which is a laſting da- 
mage that no drying can retrieve. But when tolerable 
care is taken in preſerving powder, and the nitre it is 
compoſed of has been well purged from common falt, it 
will retain its force much longer than is uſually ſuppoſed ; 
and it is ſaid that powder has been known to have been 
preſerved for fiſty years, without any apparent damage 
— its age. 

ome care is neceſſary in che drying of dam oder ; 
for there is a degree of heat, which - Bane py i ek 
to fire the powder, will yet melt the brimſtone, and de- 
ſtroy the texture of the grains. Nay, more, there is a 
heat with which the brimſtone will flame and burn away 
gradually, and yet the powder will not explode; of this 
any one may ſatisfy himſelf by heating a piece of iron 
red-hot, and then throwing a few grains of powder on it 
at different intervals, during the time of its cooling ; for 
by this means he will find, that at a certain time the ſe- 
parate grains that fall on the iron will not explode, but 
will burn with a ſmall blue flame for ſome ſpace of time, 
the grain ſtill remaining unconſumed. Indeed, when it 
has begun to burn in this manner, it ſometimes ends with 
exploding; but this more commonly happens when 2 
number of grains lie near together; for then, though each 
ſeparate flame is not ſuſficient to explode its reſpective 
grains yet the whole fire made by them altogether, grows 

rong enough at laſt to end in a general exploſion ; hou- 
ever, by attending to the proper temperature of the iron, 
and ſpreading the grain, two or three inches ſquare may 
be covered with a blue lambent flame, which will laſt a 
conſiderable time without any exploſion, and the grains 
afterwards will not apparently have loſt either their co- 
lour or their ſhape. Now fince theſe grains, when the 
brimſtone is thus burnt or even melted out of them, will 
no longer act as powder, it is evident that powder may 
be ſpoiled by being dried with too violent a heat. Ro- 
bins, ubi ſupra, p. 104, &c. 
The velocity of expanſion of the flame of gunpowder, 
when fired in a piece of artillery, without either bullet or 
other body before it, is prodigious. By the experiments 
of the author ſo often quoted, it ſeems this velocity can 
not be much leſs than 7000 feet in a ſecond. This now- 
ever muſt be underſtood of the moſt active part of the 
flame. For, as was obſerved before, the elaſtic fluid, in 
which the activity of gunpowder conſiſts, is only 5 of the 
ſubſtance of the powder, the remaining uv will in the 
exploſion be mixed with the elaſtic part, and will by its 
weight retard the activity of the exploſion z and yet they 
will be ſo completely united as to move with one com- 
mon motion; but « 6 unelaſtic part will be leſs accele- 
rated than the reſt, and ſome of it will not be cartie 
out of the barrel, as appears by the conſiderable ya 
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of untuous matter, which adheres to the inſide of all 


fixe-arms aft 


in the expan | 
cable to . its velocity otherwiſe than from expe- 


riments. 


jum, ſuch as is deſcribed under the head GN ER, 


and being charged with twelve angie! ry am of powder, 


f ther ball or wad, the powder being only put 
23 rammer; on the diſcharge the pendu— 
lum aſcended through an arch whoſe chord was 10 or 

inches. 
Now 2 be again loaded with the ſame quantity 
of powder, rammed down by a wad of tow weighing 
one penny-weight, it may be fuppoſed that this wad be- 
ing very light, will preſently acquire that velocity, with 
which the elaſtic part of the fluid will expand itſelf when 
uncompreſſed _ it we. —— found, that oo 
he aſcending arch was by this means augmente 
or 2 : ſo kurt by the additional weight of one 
penny-weight of matter moving with the velocity of the 
ſwiſteſt part of the vapour, the pendulum alcended 
through an arch, whoſe chord was two inches longer than 
before. And by calculating upon theſe facts, and the 
principles Jai down in his book, Mr. Robins determines 
that the velocity with which this one penny-weight of 
matter moved, mult be _ 7000 feet - e 2 

is this prodigious deletity of expanſion of the flame o 
0 ee which is 15 peculiar excellente, and the 
circumſtance in which it ſo eminently ſurpaſſes all other 
inventions, either ancient or modern, for the purpoſe of 
military projeQions : tor as to the quantity of motion of 
theſe projectiles —_ many or ny ag” matey of 

ancicnts produced this in a degree far furpaſhng that 
yer heavieſt cannon-ſhot or ſhells ; but the great cele- 
rity given to theſe bodies 3 — 5 the _—_ 8 

d by any other means than by the flame of powder. e 
— * of this difference is, that the a” could by 
weights, or the elaſticity of ſprings and [ſtretched chords, 
. OE 8 to ny de 3 but ou 
each addition of power brought with it a proportiona 
addition of matter — be maren f ſo that as the power in- 
creaſed, thoſe parts of the machine which were to com- 
municate motion to the projectile, and were conſequently 
to move with it, were likewiſe increaſed; and thence it 
neceſſarily happened, that the action of the power was 
not ſolely employed in giving motion to the impelled 
body, but much the gone part of it was ſpent in acce- 
lerating thoſe parts of the machine in which the power 
reſided, to enable chem to purſue the body to be projected 
with perpetual impulſe, during its whole paſſage through 
the extent of their activity. Hence then it came to pals, 
that, though theſe ancient machines could throw enor- 
mous wei * they could project them but with ſmall 
degrees of celerity, compared with what we can com- 
municate to our cannon and muſket ſhot ; whence, in all 
operations where theſe great velocities are uſeful, our 
machines are infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of antiquity ; al- 
though, in more — and ſhorter projections, theſe 
laſt have ſome advantage which may yet render them 
2 of the attention of thoſe military ep who 

ave capacity enough to conſider each part of the profeſ- 
fion 1 to is true and A = dang 
— of the partial eſtimation of the times they live in. 

Id. p. 112. 
mas A commodity of ſuch conſequence, both 
in retpect of ſpeculation, of war, and of commerce (the 
conſumption thereof being incredible), that it vil de- 
ſerve a more particular detail. To make gunpowder duly, 
then, regard 1s to be had, that the ſalt-petre be pure, and 
in fine large cryſtals or ſhootings ; otherwiſe, it is to be 
purified by taking away its fixt or common ſalt, and 
earthy part, thus: diſſolve ten pounds of nitre in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of fair water; ſettle, filtrate, and evapo- 
rate it in a glazed veſſel, to che diminution of half, or 
till a pellicle appear on it; the veſſel may then be taken 
off from the fire, and ſet in a cellar: in twenty-four 
hours the cryſtals will ſhoot, which ſeparate from the li- 
* 3 and after the like manner may the liquor be cry- 

allized ſcveral times, till all the ſalt be drawn forth : 
this done, put it into a kettle, and that on a furnace with 
3 fire, which gradually increaſe till it begins to 
imoke, evaporate, loſe its humidity, and grow very white : 
it —— be kept continually ſtirring with a ladle, for fear 
* — return to its former figure, whereby its greaſi- 

. ers Fer taken away ; after that, ſo much water is to 
10 4 TON as will cover the nitre; and when 
N Kr reduced to the conſiſtency of a thick 
AA eil * ſtirred with a ladle, without intermil- 
n 2 the moiſture is again evaporated, and it be 
8 wks re meal. See SALT-PETRE, 


e like regard i 
"Vox. on d = be had to the ſulphur, chooſing that 


er they have been uſed. Theſe inequalities 
Gre motion of the flame, render it impracti- 


The foundation of which determination is, 
that a barrel being fixed in a proper ſituation on a pendu- 
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which is in large lumps, clear and perfectly yellow; not 
very hard, nor compact, but porous; nor yet too much 
ſhining; and if, when ſet on fire, it freely burns away 
all, leaving little or no reſident matter, it is a ſign of its 
goodneſs ; ſo likewiſe, if it be preſſed between two iron 
plates that are hot enough to make it run, and in the 
running appear yellow, and that which remains of a 
reddiſh colour, it may be concluded to be fit for the pur- 
poſe. But in caſe the ſame be foul and impure, it may 
be purified in this manner : melt the ſulphur in a large 
iron ladle, or pot, over a very gentle coal fire, well kin- 
dled, but not flaming ;z then roms off all that riſes on the 
top, and ſwims upon the ſulphur; take it preſently after 
from the fire, and ſtrain it through a double linen cloth, 
letting it paſs at leiſure; ſo will it be pure, the groſs 
filthy matter remaining behind in the cloth. See SL 
PHUR, 
Some . perſons, miſled by an experiment of Dr. Hales, 
which ſhews that burning ſulphur does not generate ela- 
ſtic air, but diminiſhes the quantity of common air, have 
imagined that the ſulphur was an unneceſſary and even 
injurious ingredient of gunpowder. But M. Beaume has 
found by experiments, that the force of gunpotoder was 
nearly doubled by addition of the ſulphur. The uſe of 
ſulphur, ſays the tranſlator of the Chemical Dictionary, 
ſeems to be not to increaſe the exploſion immediately by 
its own combuſtion, but to accelerate the combuſtion of 
the other ingredients, in conſequence of its being more 
caſily inflammable than the charcoal. 
For the charcoal, the third ingredient, ſuch ſhould be 
choſen as is large, clear, and free from knots, well burnt 
and cleaving. See CHARCOAL, 
Ihe charcoal of light woods has been generally employed; 
but Mr. Beaume affirms from experience, that the char- 
coals of heavy and hard woods, if they have been well 
made, are as fit for the purpoſe. Che charcoal not only 
concurs with the ſulphur in ſupplying the inflammable 
matter, which cauſes the DETONATION of the n:tre, but 
alſo conſiderably adds to the exploſive power of the de- 
tonating nitre, by the quantity of elaſtic vapour expelled 


- during its combuſtion. 


Powder being a mixture of ſulphur and charcoal, which 
are very inflammable ſubſtances, with ſalt-petre, which. 
in itſelf is not, if the ſalt- petre be too much in quantity, 
when compared with the other two, heir burning may 
not be ſufficient to conſume the whole of the falt petre; 
whence the fire may be leſs violent, and conſequently the 
powder leſs vigorous, than if ſome of the ſalt petre was 
taken away, and a like quantity of the other materials 
were added in its ſtead. On the other hand if the ſalt- 
petre in the compoſition be leſs than what the burning of 
the other two ſubſtances can eafily conſume, the fire will 
be leſs active than it ought to be, becauſe it is not aug 
mented ſo much as it would be if a larger quantity of 
ſalt-petre had been added to the compoſition. 

Hence it appears that the goodneſs of powder is not to be 
eſtimated only from the quantity of ſalt-petre contained 
in it, although that ſubſtance ſeems to be the baſis of the 
elaſtic fluid, in which its force conſiſts: for ſince the 
converting of the ſalt-petre into that fluid, and the ela- 
ſticity of the fluid, afterwards, depend in ſome meaſure 
on the violence of the fire produced at the exploſion, it 
is plain that there is a certain proportion in the mixture of 
the materials, which will beſt contribute to this purpoſe, 
and conſequently to the perfection of the po. 

What this proportion is, has been aſcertaired by expe- 
rience ; and it ſeems now to be generally agreed, that in 
any quantity of powder three-fourths of it ſhould be ſalt- 
petre, the remaining one fourth conſiſting of equal quan- 
tities of ſulphur and charcoal. This is the proportion 
followed by the French and by moſt nations in Europe : 
we, indeed, pretend to a greater degree of nicety in our 
proportions : though, it is laid, they do not greatly dif- 
fer from what is here mentioned; nor 1s it certain that 
they are preferable : this, however, may be depended on 
that no methods of proving powder, hitherto generally 
practiſed in England, could at all aſcertain the difference; 
and other powders made with the uſual proportions, are 
nothing inferior to our's. | 

But it is not the due proportion of the materials only, 
which is neeeſſary to the making of good powder z an- 
other circumſtance, not leſs eſſential, is'the mixing them 
wel! together; if this be not effeCtually done, ſome parts 
of the compolition will have too much ſalt-petre in them, 
and others too little; and in either cafe there will be 
loſs of ſtrength in the powder. Robins, ubi ſupra, Ly 
119, &c. + 

"There have been commonly enumerated three kinds of 
powder, viz. common-powder, muſket-powader, and piſtol- 
powder ; of each of theſe again there are two ſorts, a 
ſtr onger, and a weaker; all which differences ariſe only 
from the various proportions.) _ | 

The proportions ate thus: in the ſtronger cannon-powdey, 
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o every hundred pounds of ſalt- petre, twenty five pounds 
of ſulphur are genera ly allowed, with the ſame quantity 
of charcoal; and in the weaker cannon-powder, to every , 
hundred pounds of ſali- petre, twenty pounds of ſulphur, 
and twenty-fonr pounds of charcoal. As for the ſtronger 
muſket-powder, a hundred pounds of falt-petre require 
eighteen pounds of ſulphur, and twenty of charcoal z and 
in the weaker there go to a hundred pounds of falt- 
re, ſiſteen of ſulphur, and eighteen of charcoal. In 
the ſtronger pi/tol-pawder, a hundred pounds of ſalt- 
petre require twelve of ſulphur, and fiftecn of charcoal ; 
whereas the weaker has to a hundred pounds of falt- 
perre only ten of ſulphur, but eighteen of charcoal. 
ther authors preſcribe different proportions : Semieno- 
witz, for mortars, directs a hundred pounds of ſalt- petre, 
twenty-five of ſulphur, and as much of charcoal; for 
= guns, a hundred pounds of falt-petre, fifteen of 
ulphur, and eighteen of charcoalz for muſkets and 
piſtols, a hundred pounds of ſalt-petre, eight of ſulphur, 
and ten of charcoal. The author of the Dictionary of 
Chemiſtry, recommends ſeventy-five parts of purified 
nitte, fifteen and a half parts of charcoal, and nine and 
a half parts of ſulphur. 
Miethius extols the proportion of one pound of ſalt-petre 
to three ounces of # 215.00) ; or two, or two and a quar- 
ter, of ſulphur : than which, he affirms, no gunpowder 
* can pollibly be ſtronger. 
He adds, that the uſual practice of making the gunporv- 
der weaker for mortars than guns, as in the example 
above, is without any foundation, and renders the ex- 
pence needleſly much greater: for whereas to load a large 
mortar twenty-four pounds of common is required, and 
conſequently to load it ten times, two hundred and forty 
pounds; he ſhews by calculation, that the ſame effect 
would be had by one hundred and eighty pounds of the 
ſtrong powder. 
| Gunrow DER, as to the proceſs of making the ; all the ingre- 
dients are firſt to be finely powdered, then moiſtened 
with fair water, or vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, or water 
and ſpirit of wine mixed together, or urine z afterwards 
all muſt be well beat for the ſpace of twenty-four hours 
at leaſt, and then granulated after the following manner: 
a ſieve is to be prepared with a bottom of thick parch- 
ment made full 73 holes, and the former beaten 
maſs moiſtened before-hand with twenty ounces of ſpirit 
of wine, twelve of ſpirit of wine-vinegar, thirteen of 
ſpirit of nitre, two of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, and one 
ounce of camphor diſſolved in ſpirit of wine; and let all 
theſe be mingled together; otherwiſe, take forty ounces 
of brandy, and one of camphor, and let them be mixed 
and diſſolved for the ſame purpoſe: when the whole 
compound is made up into balls as big as eggs, put them 


into the ſieve, and with them a wooden ball; which move | 


up and down about the ſieve, ſo that it may break the 
balls of powder, and make it paſs through the little holes 
in corns. | 
For greater quantities, MILLS are uſually provided, by 
means of which, more work may be performed in one 
day than a man can do in a hundred. 
Gunpewder may alſo be made of ſeveral colours; but the 
black is the molt ſerviceable of any. 
To make white prwder proceed thus :—Take ten pounds of 
falt-petre, one of ſulphur, and two of the ſaw-dult of elder, 
or the like wood, powdered very fine; mix them tege- 
ther, and uſe the former method. Or thus: with ten 
pounds of nitre, and a pound and a half of ſulpbur dried, 
and finely powdered, mix two pounds of ſaw-duſt, &c. 
or, inſtead of that, rotten wood dried and powdered, 
with two pounds and three ounces of ſalt of tartar, 
whereof make powder to be kept cloſe from the air. 
It is alſo to be noted, that in making pi/ol-powder, if you 
would have it ſtronger, it ſhould be ſtirred up ſeveral 
times while in the mortar, and moiſlened with water di- 
ililled from orange or lemon peels, or ſome other oily 
vegetable ſubſtance in an alembic, and then beaten for 
twenty hours as aforeſaid. 
Corn-powder is of ſo much greater force than when in 
Auſt or meal, that it is generally concluded the larger 
grains are ſtronger than the ſmaller: for which reaſon, 
cannon-powder is granulated larger than other powders; 
and therefore powder in loading ſhould not be beat home 
into the piece, ſo as to broife the grains. Powder is 
ſmoothed for ſmall arms by the following operation: a 
hollow cylinder or caſk is mounted on an axis, turned 
by a wheel ; this caſk is balf filled with powder, and 
turned for fix hours, and thus by the mutual friction of 
the grains of powder it is ſmoothed. The fine mealy 
part thus ſeparated or worn off from the reſt is again 
granulated. There are ſeveral ways to prove the good- 
neſs of gunpowder. 1. By fight; for if it be too black, it 
is too moiſt, or has too much charcoal in it; ſo alſo if 
rubbed upon white paper, it blackens it more than good 
powder does : but if it be of a kind of azure colour, ſome- 
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oh, yy . ted, it is a ſign of 
touching; for if in cruſhing it with yo 
the = Y break eaſily, and ror into duſt, N — 
ing ard, it _ too much coal in it; or 208 
under your fingers upon a ſmooth har 
. eel harder than the teſt, or, as it e 
ngers ends, the ſulphur is not well mixed with the 
nitre, and the powder is naught. 3. By burning wh " 
little heaps of powder are laid on white paper = 
inches or more aſunder, and one of them fred, which 
if it only fires all away, and that ſuddenly, and * 
imperceptibly, without firing the reſt, and makes a fm, - 
thundering noiſe, and a white ſmoke ariſes in the 6 
almoſt like a circle, the powder is good; if it leaves b. wy 
marks, it has too much coal, or is not well burnt - if; 
leaves a greaſineſs, the ſulphur or nitre are not w. U 
cleanſed or ordered. Again, if two or three corns be 
laid on paper an inch diſtant, and fire be put to o 
of them, and they all fire at once, leaving no ſign behi ry 
but a white ſmoky colour in the place, and the paper — 
touched, the powder is good. So allo if fired in a man's 
hand, arid it burns not, but if black knots appear, which 
burn downwards in the place where proof was made af. 
ter firing, it is not ſtrong enough, but wants nitre, The 
method moſt commonly followed for this purpoſe, here 
with us, ſays, Mr. Robins, is to fire a (mall heap of it 
on a clean board, and to attend nicely to the flame 
and ſmoke it produces, as likewiſe to the marks it 
leaves behind on the table; from all which inſtructive 
particulars the merit of the powder is aſcertained with 
great accuracy, as is pretended : but beſides this uncer. 
tain method, which how much ſoever it may be prac- 
tiſed, none will undeitake ſeriouſly to defend, there are 
on particular occaſions, other contrivances made uſe of 
all which bear ſome analogy to the common powder. 
triers, fold at the ſhops: only they are more artfully 
fabricated, and inſtead of a ſpring they move a weight 
which is a more certain and equal power. ; 
The method of proving gunpowder, as practiſed by our 
board of ordnance, is to A out of ſeveral barrels a mea- 
ſure, of about the ſize of a thimble, which is ſpread upon 
a ſheet of fine writing paper, and then fired ; if the in- 
flammation is very rapid, the ſmoke riſes perpendicularly, 
and the paper is neither burnt nor ſpotted, the powder is 


Judged to be good: then two drams of the” ſame powder, 


ood poruder, 2. By 


if in preſſing 


ing exactly weighed, are put into a, machine, called 
eprovette or gunpowder prover, which if it raiſes a weight 
of 241b. to the height of 34 inches, it is received into 
the king's magazines; and is hence called ordnance or 
government-powder. 
But theſe machines, ſays Mr. Robins, though more per- 
fect than the common powder-triers, are yet liable 
to great irregularities z for as they ate all moved by the 
inſtantaneous ſtroke of the flame, and not by its con- 
tinued preſſure, they do not determine the force of the 
fired powder with that certainty and upiformity which 
were to be deſired in theſe kinds of trials: and therefore, 
the method followed by the French, in the receiving of 
owders from the makers, ſeems to be much better. 
heir 2 is thus: 
They have, in each magazine, a ſmall mortar caſt with 
its bed, according to a determined pattern, which is the 
ſame throughout the kingdom : this mortar is always 
pointed at 459, and it contains juſt three ounces of 
wder; and it is a ſtanding maxim, tht no powder can 
be received into their ſtores, unleſs three ounces of is, 
placed in the chamber of this mortar, throw a ſolid ball 
of 7 inches diameter to the diſtance of at leaſt 55 French 
fathom. But if each barrel of powder was to be proved 
in this manner, the trouble of changing the mortar, &c. 
would be intolerable, and the delay ſo great, that no bu- 
ſineſs of this kind could ever be finiſhed. The method 
by firing againſt a pendulum, in the manner mentioned 
under the head Gu NN ER, ſeems a readier way; but 
ſtill it requires ſome nicety and time, which it were to be 
wiſhed could be obviated. Robins's Mathemat. Tracts, 
vol. i. p. 121. 
To recover damaged poder, the method of the od 
merchants is this; they put part of the powder on 2 fail- 
cloth, to which they add an equal weight of what 15 really 
d; and with a ſhovel mingle it well together, dry . 
in the ſun, and barrel it up, keeping it in a dry and pro- 
per place, 
Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore it 
it with vinegar, water, urine, or brandy ; 
it fine, ſearce it, and to every pound of potwder add an 
ounce, an ounce and an half, or two ounces (according 
as it is decayed), of melted ſalt-petre ; and aſter 0 
theſe ingredients are to be moiſtened and mixed well, 10 
that nothing may be diſcerned in the compoſition 3 We 
may be known by cutting the maſs, and then the) gra 
nulate it as aforeſaid. 'he only 
wy 


by moiſtenivg 
then they beat 


In caſe the porwder be in a manner quite ſpoiled, 
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the ſalt-petre with water, according to 
boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and 
en, with freſh ſulphur and charcoal, 


way is to extract 
uſual manner, 
eryſtallizing; and 


* make it up anew again. 


ing more than 200 lb. weight of gunpowder 
22 K. the cities of London and Wan- 


eir ſuburbs, &c. are liable to forfeitures if it be 
2 and juſtices of the peace may iſſue war- 
rants to ſearch for, ſeize, and remove the ſame, 5 and 
11 Geo. I. and 5 Geo. II. cap. 20. All che acts relating 
to the making, keeping, and carrying of gunpowder are 
reduced into one, by 12 Geo. III. cap. 61. 
GUN-SHOT wounds. See WounD. ATP 
GUNTER's LINE, called alſo line of lines, and line of num- 
hers, is a graduated line uſually placed on ſcales, rules, 
&c. | | 
2 8. conſiſts of the logarithms transferred upon a 
ruler, from the tables, by means of a ſcale of equal parts, ſo 
as to anſwer much the ſame purpoſes, inſtrumentally, as 
the logarichms themſelves do arithmetical] i What che 
Jogarithms do by addition and ſubtraction, is done in this 
line by turning a pair of compaſſes this way and that. 
This line has been contrived various ways, for the ad- 
vantage of having it as long as poſſible. As, firſt, on the 
two-feet ruler, contrived by Edmund Gunter, and called 
Gunter's ſcale; whence alſo the line itſelf took its popular 
denomination Gunter's line. | 
After this, Wingate doubled the line, or laid it together, 
ſo as one might either work right on, or acroſs. Then it 
was projected in a circle, by Oughtred, and made to ſlide 
by the ſame author: and laſtly, it was projected in a kind 
of ſpiral, by Brown. TEE ; 
The method of uſing or applying, is much the ſame in 
all; except that in Gunter's and Wingate's way, com- 
mon compaſſes are uſed ; in Oughtred's and Brown's flat 
compaſſes, or an opening index; and in flidivg rules, no 
compaſſes at all. 
Deſcription of GunTER's LINE: The whole length of this 
ine is divided into two equal intervals, uſually called 
radiuſes; the firſt begins at the left-band with the num 
bet i; the middle point between the two radiuſes, where 
the firlt ends and the ſecond begins, is alſo marked with 
number 1 ; and the end of the ſecond radius, which termi- 
nates the line at the right-handend, is marked with the num- 
ber 10, againſt which are inſcribed the letters num. Each 
of theſes equal radiuſes or intervals is divided into ꝙ equal 
ſpaces, marked 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, 7, 8. 93 but the ſpaces in 
one radius are exactly of the ſame lengths with the 
ſpaces alike marked in the other radius; each of theſe 
9 unequal ſpaces are ſubdivided, firſt into ten unequal, 
and then each of theſe into two or more parts, ſuch as 
thoſe ſpaces can conveniently contain, If the left-hand 
1 ſtands for the number one, the middle 1 repreſents the 
number 10, and the 10 at the right-hand end ſtands for 
the number ico, then the figures 2, 3, 4, &c. in the 
firſt radius ſtand for the numbers 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 8,9; 
and the like figures in the ſecond radius ſtand for the 
numbers 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and go; and the 
ten firſt ſubdiviſions in the ſpaces of the ſecond radius 
ſtand for the reſpective units between the marked ſpaces. 
If the left-hand 1 be called 10, the middle 1 ſtands for 
100, and the 10 at the right-hand ſtands for 1000; the 
ſeveral ſpaces and ſubdiviſions in the firſt interval are 
then to be eſtimated as thoſe were eſtimated in the ſe- 
cond radius, when the right-hand end ſtood for 100 ; 
but now, in the ſecond interval, the firſt ſubdiviſions in 
the ſpaces ſtand for hundreds, and the leſſer diviſions of 
theſe ſtand for ſuch parts of 100, as there are parts in- 


trodused ; thus, where only 2 of the laſt ſubdiviſions can 


be introduced, each ſtands for 50; where 4 can be con- 
rained, each ſtands for 25; if 5 are put in, each ſtands 
for 20; and where 10 are introduced, each ſtands for 
10; again, if the firſt x be called 100, the ſecond 1 
Pands for 1000, and the 10 at the end ſtands for 10000, 
&c. if the firſt 1 ſtands for x5, the ſecond 1 ſtands for 
I, and the 10 at the end ſtands for 10; and in this caſe, 
the numbered diviſions in the ſecond radius ſtand ſor 
the units between 1 and 10; the firſt ſubdiviſions ſtand 
for tenth-parts of unity, and the ſecond ſubdiviſions 
ſtand for the parts of tenths, according to the number 
of theſe ſecond ſubdiviſions, &c. ſo that whatever values 
are put upon any diviſion or ſubdiviſion in the ſecond 
radius, the value of the caxreſponding diviſion in the 
firſt radius will be only a tenth part, and vice verſd: thus, 
if the diviſion marked 5 in the ſecond radius ſtands for 
50OO, or 500, or 50, or 45 &c. then the 5 in the firſt ra- 
4 dius will ſtand for 500, or 50, or 5, or r or s &c. 
onſtruction of GUNTER's line. From a ſcale of equal parts, 
accurately divided, and of ſuch a length, that 20 of the 
primary diviſions ſhall make the whole length of the in- 
wnded ſcale of numbers, take the firſt 10 of theſe divi- 
ons, and lay this diſtance down twice on the loga- 
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Uſe of GUNTER'S LINE. 


rithric ſeale, making 2 equal intervals ; marking the firſt 
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point 1, the ſecond 1 (or rather 10), and the tlürd 10 
ot rather 100). From the ſame ſcale take the diſtances 
expreſſed by the 3 firſt figures of the logarithms of the 
numbers, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, r rejecting the 
indices, viz. 301, 477, 672, 099, 778, 845, 903, 9543 
lay theſe diſtances on each interval of the logarithmic 
ſcale, between the marks 1 and 10, 10 and 100, reckon- 
ing each diſtance from the beginning of its interval, viz. 
from t and from 10, and mark theſe diſtances with the 
figures 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, in order. The diſtances ex- 
preſſing the logarithms of the numbers between 10 and 
20, 20 and 30, 30 and 40, 40 and 50, 50 and 60, 60 
and 70, 70 and 80, 80 and go, go and 100, rejecting 
the indices, are alſo to be taken from the ſcale of equal 
parts, and laid on the logarithmic ſcale, in each of the 
primary intervals between the marks 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 
3 and 4, 4 and 5, 5 and 6, 6 andy, 7 and 8, 8 and g, 
9 and 10, reſpectively, reckoning each diſtance from the 
beginning of its reſpective primary interval. The laſt 
ſubdiviſions of the ſecond primary interval are to be divid- 
ed into others, as many as the ſcale will admit of, by lay- 
ing down the logarithms of ſuch intermediate diviſions. 
The accuracy of the diviſion of this line may be determin- 
ed by taking with a pair of compaſſes the diſtance between 
the diviſions marked with the numbers 1 and 2, which 
will reach from 2 to 4, from 4 to 8, from 8 to 16, &c. 
and from 1+ to 3, from 3 to 6, from 6 to 12, &c. and 
alſo from 14 to 24, from 24 to 5, from 5 to 10, &c. 
or the ſame diſtance applied to any one of the diviſions 
between "1 and 2, will reach from thence to diviſions 
found always by doubling the laſt number. The ſame 
work may be done without compiſſes, by moving the 
flider till the left-hand 1 on the line of numbers ſtands 
ag: inſt the diviſion expreſſing any number counted on 
the fixed line of numbers, then will the diviſions 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, &c. on the ſlider ſtand againſt the reſpective di- 
viſions on the fixed line, which will repreſent twice 4 
times, 8 times, 16 times, &c. the diviſion againſt which 
the 1 on the ſlider was ſet. Theſe diviſions on the fixed 
line which correſpond to the diviſions 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. 
on the flider will be cut by the edge of the braſs index 
by moving it along to the diviſions on the ſlider. 


To find a diviſion or point in the line of numbers anſwering 


to any given number. Let the number be 654: ſeek in 
the ſecond radius between the figures 6 and 7 for the 
fifth of the firſt ſubdiviſions; between this fifth and ſixth 
are 4 ſecond ſubdiviſions, each of which anſwers to 2+ 
units; then will a point taken a little nearer to the ſecond 
than the firſt of theſe ſmaller ſubdiviſions anſwer to the 
number 654 very nearly ; the correſponding point in the 
firſt radius anſwers to the number 65.4, and if this point 
in the firſt radius anſwered to 654, the like point in the 
ſecond would anſwer to 6540. Let the number be 168: 
in the ſecond radius between 1 and 2, ſeek the ſixth of 
the larger ſubdiviſions, and the point will fall between 
this ſixth and the ſeventh of the ſubdiviſions, and the 
true point will be on the eighth of the ſmaller ones, 
which will repreſent the number 168; the like diviſion 
in the firſt radius repreſents 16 8, but if this ſtood for 
168, then the like divifion in the ſecond radius ſtands 
for 1680. 
To find a fraction, conſider that the line properly only 
expreſſes decimal fractions, as thus, yy, or xg, or , g, 
and nearer the rule cannot well come than one inch, 
one tentb, one hundredth, or one thouſandth part of an 
inch: ſo that for other fractions, as quarters, half quar- 
ters, &c. you mult either eſtimate them as near as you 
can reaſonably, or elſe reduce them into decimals, 
1. Two numbers being given, to 
find a third geometrically proportional to them; and to three 
a fourth number, to a fourth, a fifth, Cc. Extend the com- 
paſſes on the line from one number to another; then, if 
that extent be applied upwards and downwards, as you 
would either increaſe or diminiſh the number from either 
of the numbers, the moveable point will fall on the third 
proportional number required. Again, the ſame ex- 
tent, applied the ſame way from the third, will give a 
fourth; and from the fourth, a fifth, &c. 
For example: let the two numbers 2 and 4 be propoſed 
to find a third proportional, &c, to them ; extend the 
compaſſes on the firſt part on the line of numbers, from 
2 to 4; which done, and the ſame extent being applied 
upwards from 4, the moveable point will fall on 8, the 
third proportional required; and from 8 it will reach to 
16, the fourth proportional; and from »6 to 32, the 
fifth, &c. Contratiwiſe, if you would diminiſh, as from 
4 to 2, the moveable point will fall on 1, and from 1 to 
15, Or. 5 ; and from .5 to.25, &c. 
But generally in this, and in moſt other works, make 
uſe of the ſmall diviſions in the middle of the line; that 
you may the better eſtimate the fractions of the numbers 
you make uſe of; for how much you miſs in ſetting the 
compaſſes to the firſt and ſecond term, ſo much the 
a more 
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more you will err in the fourth ; therefore the middle 
art wilt be moſt uſeful. For example, as 8 to 11, fo 

[6 12 to 16.5, if you imagine one integer to be divided 
into ten parts, as they are on the line on a two-feet rule. 
See SLIDING=rule, 

2. One number being given to be multiplied by another, to find 
the product. Extend the compaſſes from 1 to the multi- 
catorz and the ſame extent, applied the ſame way from 
the multiplicand, will make the moveable point fall on 
the product: thus, if 6 be given to be multiplied by s, 
extending the compaſſes from 1 to 5, the ſame extent 
will reach from 6 to zo, the product ſought. 

3. One number being given to be divided by another, to find 
the quitient. Extend the compaſſes from the diviſor, e. g. 
25, to 1, and the ſame extent will reach from the divi- 
dend, e. g. 750, to the quotient 30; or extend the com- 
paſſes from the diviſor to the dividend, the ſame extent 
will reach the ſame way from 1 to the quotient. 

4. To reduce a vulgar fraftion into a decimal. In this caſe, 
the denominator of the given fraction is to the numera- 
tor as 1 is to the decimal required : let the fraction be 
2, extend the compaſſes from 8 to 7, and this extent 
laid the ſame way from 1 will reach to. 875 the required 
decimal. 

5. Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in direct pro- 
portion, Extend the compaſſes from the firſt number, 
ſuppoſe 7, to the ſecond, v. g. 22: that done, the fame 
extent, applied the ſame way from the third, 28, will 
reach to the fourth proportional ſought, viz. 44, which 
is the circumference of a circle, whoſe diameter is 28, 
by Archimedes's proportion. 

6. Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in inverſe 
probortion. Extend the compaſſes from the firſt of the 
given numbers, ſuppoſe 60, to the ſecond of the ſame 
denomination, viz. 30; if that diſtance be applied from 
the third number backwards, 5, it will reach to the fourth 
number ſought, 2.5. 

7. Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in duplicate 
proportion. If the denominations of the firſt and ſecond 
terms be.lines, extend the compaſſes from the firſt term 
to the ſecond, of the ſame denomination : this done, 
that extent being applied twice the ſame way from the 
third term, the moveable point will fall on the fourth 
term required, E. gr. the area of a circle, whoſe diame- 
ter is 1, being 0.78539, what will che content of a circle 
be, whoſe diameter is 28? Apply the extent from 1 
to 28, the ſame way from 785 twice, the moveable 
point will fall on 616, the fourth proportional or area 
ſought. | 

8. Having three numbers given, to find a fourth in tripli- 
cate proportion. In this caſe the firſt and ſecond terms 
muſt be always in the ſame denomination: e. g. If an 
iron bullet of 4 inches diameter weighs 9 pounds, what 
is the weight of another of the ſame metal, whoſe dia- 
meter is 6 inches: the extent from 4 to 6, laid on three 
times from 9 will reach to 30, 3 pounds. 
9. To find a mean proportional between two given numbers. 
Biſe& the diſtance between the given numbers, the 
point of biſection will fall on the mean proportional 
ſought. Thus the quotient of the two extremes divided 
by one another, extremes being 8 and 32, the middle 
point between them will be found 16. 

10. To find two mean proportionals between two given lines. 
Triſect the ſpace between the two given extremes; the 
two points of triſeCtion will give the two means requir- 
ed; thus, if 8 and 27 be the two given extremes, the two 
means will be found 12 and 18. 

11. To find the ſquare root of any number under 10C0000. 
The ſquare root of a number is always a mean propor- 
tional between 1, and the number whoſe root is requir- 
ed; yet with this general caution, that if the figures of 
the number be even, that is 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. then you 
mult look for the unit at the beginning of the line, and 
the number in the ſecond part or radius, and the root in 
the firſt part; or rather, reckon 10 at the end to be 
unity; and then both root and ſquare will fall backwards 
towards the middle in the ſecond length or part of the 
line. If they be odd, the middle 1 will be moſt conve- 
nient to be counted unity, and both root and ſquare will 
be found from thence forward towards 10. On this 
principle the ſquare root of g will be ſound to be 3; the 
ſquare root of 64, to be 8, &c. 

12. To find the cube root of any number under 1000000000, 


The cube root is always the firſt of two mean proportio- | 


nals between 1 and the given number, and therefore to 
be found by triſecting the ſpace between them, Thus 
the cube root of 1728 will be found 12; the root of 
17280, nearly 26; the root of 172800 almoſt 56. 
Though the point on the line repreſenting all the ſquare 
numbers is in one place, yet, by altering the unit, it pro- 
duces various points and numbers for their reſpective 
roots. The rule to find this is, to 1 dots, or to ſup- 
7 4 4+ 95 
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e them put, over the firſt figure to the i 4.5 

—. figure, the ſeventh, 1 8 the left hang, the 
laſt dot on the left-hand falls on the laſt feu. it then the 

in 1728, the unit muſt be placed at 1 10 the as it do 
the line, and the root, the ſquare, and the wok of 
fall forward to the end of the line, Eube, will all 


If it fall on the laſt but 1, as in o. 
placed at 1 in the beginning of the ie 
the ſecond length; or the unit may be | 

the end of the line, and then the root, + 7 5 at 10 at 
cube, will all fall backwards, and be fol THY and 
cond part between the middle and end of the Jin. the ſe. 
will the cube root of 8 be found 2; and that 7 Thug 


that of 64, 4; that of 125, 5; that of 216, 6 of 2 


W blervei 030 
e may obſerve in general, with re & 
problems, that the fine of ne bh oats = two laſt 
garithms, and any logarithm divided by 2, E 4 
o- 


garithm of the ſquare root of its nat f 
vided by 3, it gives the logarithm of the x wy 15 
it by 6, it gives the logarithm of the Gxth =" * 
Hence the roots of all powers may eaſily be bad * 
line of numbers, by dividing the diftance or 82 Be 
ſcale, between unity and the number given to be Re 
ed, into as many equal parts as are directed b 14 
of that power, i. e. the ſquare into 2 equal . 4 * 
into 3; the biquadrate into 4, &e. which half 151 
fourth, &c. part, taken in the compaſſes and rae: 
from unity (obſerving well the notation, or value « f 2 
figures) will give the reſpective root required. hp 
For the particular uſe of Gunter's line in the meaſuti 
0 — gauging of veſſels, &c. See SLiping ur 
or other uſes in geometty, trigo 
A TOR, and Gotoh 2 nn 
UNTER'S guadrant, is a quadrant made 
or ſome other ſabltance;] being a kind 4 toe, ar eh 
projection on the plane of the equinoQial * 
ſuppoſed in one of the poles : ſo that the tropic 2 
tic, and horizon, form the arches of circles but te 
ae pn — von drawn by means of ſeveral ali. 
udes of the ſun, for | he 
n 3 ome particular latitude every day 
he uſe of this inſtrument is to find the ho 
the ſun's azimuth, &c. and other 8 a wo ln 
the globe; as alſo to take the altitude of an ject in de- 


rees. 
See its deſcription and uſe mor i 
5 G 2 2 e at large under the article 
GuNTER's ale, alſo called by navigators abſolutely, De 
* — large ou "_— with divers lines thereon, 
reat uſe in working queſtions i igati 
SCALE and SA1L1 ma, r 
This inſtrument derives its name from its inventor, Mr. 
Edmund Gunter, who was profeſſor of ene in 
Greſham college, and firſt publiſhed the ſcales of hs 
rithms, numbers, fines, and tangents, in his deſcrip- 
tion of the croſs-ſtaff, in 1624. The errors which bad 
crept into Gunter's ſcale, by length of time and negligence 
in the fabrication of it, have been corrected by the late 
Mr. John Robertſon, librarian to the Royal Society, and 
the inſtrument has been reconſtruQted, under his inſpec- 
tion and with his improvements, by Meſſrs. Nairne and 
Blunt, mathematical inſtrument makers in London. See 
a deſcription of this inſtrument in its improved ſtate by 
W. Mountain, F. R. S. publiſhed in 1778. 
On one fide of the ſcale, repreſented Tab. Trigonom. 
fig- 1. are the lines of numbers, marked numbers; the 
line of artificial fines, marked nes; the line of artificial 
tangents, marked tangents ; the line of artificial verſed . 
fines, marked V. S. the artificial ſines of the rhumbs, 
marked S. R. the artificial tangents of the rhumbs, 
marked T. R. meridian line in Mercator's chart, mark- 
ed Merid. and equal parts, marked E. P. 
To which on the ſhorter ſcales of a ſoot long, are uſually 
added lines of latitudes, hours, and inclinations of meri- 
dians, On the backſide of the ſcale are the lines uſually 
found on a plain ſcale, 
The lines of artificial fines, tangents, and numbers, are 
ſo fitted on this ſcale, that by means of a pair of com- 
paſſes, any problem, whether in right-lined or ſpherical 
trigonometry may be ſolved very expeditiouſly, and 
with tolerable exactneſs ; whence the inſtrument becomes 
extremely uſeful in all parts of mathematics where 
TRIGONOMETRY is concerned, as navigation, dialiingy 
aſtronomy, &c. | 
The ſame lines are alſo occaſionally laid down on rulers 
to ſlide by each other; hence called Hiding Gunters; ſo 
as to be uſed without compaſſes: but he that underſtands 
how to uſe them with, may, by what we have ſaid of 


Everard's and Copgeſhall's {liding rules, uſe them with- 
out. See SLIDING-rale, 


the unit mn 
and Ne be 


The Gunter's ſeale, as it has been lately improved, is 
made 30 inches long, 2 inches broad, and Ro 


| : ek. One face contains the natural 
half - bo of gy of this face is filled with ſcales 
* parts, which are denominated by the diviſions 
of a, inch, viz. ſcales of 10, 124, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
50, and the left-hand primary diviſion of each 

2 45 vided into to equal parts, and alſo into 12 equal 
_ the other hatf of this face are put the ſeveral 
es which conſtitute the plain SCALE, ſuch as the ſcales 

b humbs, chords, fines, ſecants, tangents and half-tan- 
5 97 fitted to a radius of 2 inches; alſo the dialling 
| al , viz. inclination of meridians, latitudes, chords, 
© hours to a radius of 2 inches; anda ſcale of chords 
2 miles of longitude to a radius of 3 inches, and other 
ſeales of chords and rhumbs to a radius of 1 inch. The 
breadth of the other face, which contains the logarithmic 
ſcales, 1s divided into 12 parts, or ſcales running nearly 
the whole length; nine of theſe ſcales may be called 
fixed, and the other three moveable, bein on a liding 
jece of about 304 inches long, + an inch broad, and 
of the thicknels of the ſcale. he order of theſe ſcales, 


or lines is, 


Fixed 5 


3 ; on 


1. A line of fine rhumbs, marked 8. R. 
2. A line of tangent rhumbs, marked T. R. 


3. A line of verſed fines, marked V.S. 
4. A line of fines, marked Sin. 
5. A line of fines, macked Sin. 
Sliding 5 6. Aline of numbers, marked Num. 
7. Aline of tangents, marked Tan. 
C8. A line of tangents, marked Tan. 
Num. 


| 9. A line of numbers, marked 
10. A line of meridian degrees to 59, 
Fixed 


marked Mer. 
11. A line ot meridian degrees from 50 

to about 74. marked Mer. 
| 12. Aline of degrees of longitude, marked Lon. 
Along this face an index or thin piece of braſs, about an 
inch broad, is contrived to flide, which going acroſs the 
edge of the ſcales at rigbt angles to it, will ſhew on the 
ſeveral lines the diviſions which are oppoſite to one an- 
other, although the lines are not contiguous. The appa- 
ratus at the right hand conſiſts of a braſs box and two 
ſcrews; the flider paſſes freely through the box, when 
the perpendicular ſcrew is eaſed and may be readily ſet 
by hand to the terms given; but for greater accuracy, 
and in order to keep the ſlider in its true poſition, move 
the perpendicular ſcrew, which by a ſub-ſpring will fix 
the flider in the box, and then by the motion of the hori- 
zontal ſcrew, the greateſt degree of accuracy poſſible 
may be obtained. Compaſſes may be uſed with this 
ſcale, as well as with the common Gunter, by firſt bring- 
ing the radius on the flider exactly in a line with the 
others on the right hand and fixing it there. In a con- 
venient part of this inſtrument are marked 10 ſeasfeet, 
each of which contains 13.8258 Engliſh inches, and 
each foot is divided into 12 equal parts, called ſea-inches. 
The method of forming and graduating the ſeveral lines 
on Gunter”s ſcale is as follows: the conſtru ion of the line 
of numbers has been already explained : for the line of lo- 
garithmic (ines, it is tobe obſerved, that this line terminates 
at go degrees, juſt againſt the 10 at the end of the line of 
numbers; and from this termination the degrees are laid 
backwards, or from thence towards the left: in order 
to obtain diviſions anſwering to theſe, ſeek in a table of 
logarithmic fines the numbers expreſſing the ARrITH- 
METICAL compleizents of the ſeveral degrees, without 
the index, take theſe numbers from the ſcales of equal 
parts by which the line of numbers was formed, and ap- 
ply them to the ſcale of lines from 90%. Then the 
arithmetical complements of the logarithmic fines (or the 
coſecants) abating the index, of 109, 20?, zo, 409, 
&c. are the numbers 76033, 46595, 30103, 19193, &c. 
and the equal parts anſwering to theſe numbers will give 
the diviſions for 10%, 20°, 30%, 40®, &c. and proceed in 
lame manner for the intermediate degrees. Phe 
arithmetical complement of the ſine of 509 44 21” will 
be equal to 10 of the primary diviſions of the ſcale of equal 
parts, or to one interval in the logarithmic ſcale : fo that 
2 decreaſe of the index by unity anſwers to one interval; 
a decreaſe of the index by 2 anſwers to 2 intervals, 

or the whole length of the logarithmic ſcale, which hap- 
pens at the ſine of o* 34 23”; and the diviſions anſwer- 
ing to the fine of a little above 3, viz. 3' 27”, will be 
equal to 3 intervals, and the ſine of 21“ will be 4 inter- 
vals; and therefore all the fines between 909 and 09 34 
are thoſe only, which can be put on this icale, the lefſer 
lines extending beyond this length. It has been uſual to 
inſert the diviſions to every 5, as far as 109; from 10? 
to 30®, the ſmall diviſions are made 15/ each; from 300 
to 50®, every half degree is marked; from 509 to 70® 
only the whcle degrees. On the improved ſcale the 
ſpace between 99% and 80% is too ſmall to admit of 
more than five diviſions z that neareſt to the 90% being 
Vor. II. N» 162, | | 
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the mark for 85%;-between 80® and 60®, the diviſion 
are ſingle degrees; from 60 to 50® every degree an d 
half degree are introduced; from 509 to 30% are.degree® 
and third-parts, or every 20; from 30® to 20” are de- 
grees and quarters, or every 15'; and from 20 down* 
wards are put in the degrees and ſixth parts of degrees. 
This line of fines is put the uppermoſt of the 3 on the 
flider, and alſo the loweſt on the upper part of the fixed 
ſcales, whereby the 2 ſcales of ſines are contiguous. 
For the line of tangents, it is evident, ſince the tangent 
of 45” is equal to the radius, or ſine of 90%, that 45 
on this ſcale will terminate directly oppoſite to go? on 
the fines; and the ſeveral diviſions of this ſcale of loga- 
rithmic tangents are conſtructed in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the ſines, by applying their arithmetical com- 
lements backwards from 45* or towards the left hand. 
The degrees above 45 are to be counted backw.rds on 
the ſcale : thus, the diviſion at 40, repreſents both 40? 
and 50% &c. In the new ſcale this line deſcends as 
low as o 34” on the fines; the ſpace between 10 and 
45?, and back again from 45 to 80“ are large enough 
to admit of 4 ſpaces in each; and therefore % ſubdivi- 
ſions between 10 and doe extend to every 15 minutes; 
but the degrees under 10 and above 80 are each ſubdi- 
vided into 6 parts, of 10 minutes each. This line of 
tangents 1s, like that of fines, laid down twice on thenew 
Gunter,onceon the ſlider and once on the loweſt fixed part. 
The conſtruction of theſe lines of fines and tangents, 
above explained, depends on the following theorems 
in trigonometry: 1. The coſine is to the radius as the 
radius is to the ſecant. 2. The ſine is to the radius as 
the radius is to the coſecant. 3. The tangent is to the 
radius as the radius is to the cotangent. From theſe 
theorems it appears, that, if the radius of the tables be 
ſuppoſed equal to 1, in cither of the above caſes, one of 
the quantities will be equal to the quotient of unit divid- 
ed by the other ; but diviſion is performed by ſubtrac- 
tion with logarithms, and the fubtraction of a logarithm 
is the ſame as the addition of its arithmeticzl comple- 
ment: conſequently, the logarithmic cofine and ſecant 
of the ſame degrees are the arithmetical complements of 
one another : 2nd, as the arithmetical comylement of any 
number is what that number wants of unity in the next 
ſuperior place, every natural fine and its arithmetical 
complement are together equal to radius. Therefore, 
ſince the fines begin at one end of the radius and termi- 
nate in go? at the other end, in a ſcale of fines, the 
arithmetical complement of any fine or its coſecant, laid 
backwards from go, gives the diviſion for that fine : 
and the cafe will be the ſame in a ſcale of logarithmic 
fines. And as the logarithmic tangents and cotangents 
are the arithmetical complements of one another, the 
diviſions to the degrees both under and above 45, in a 
ſcale of logarithmic tangents, are equally diſtant from 
the diviſion of 45 '; conſequently, the diviſions ſerving 
for the degrees under 45 will ſerve, by reckoning back- 
wards, for thoſe above 45. 
For the verſed lines; ſrom the ſcale of equal parts take 
the arithmetical complemeats of the logarithmic coſines, 
or the ſecants of the complements, of 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 
30, &c. degrees, rejecting the indices ; and the double 
of theſe diſtances will give the diviſions, on the propoſed 
ſcale of verſed fines, expreſſing 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, &c. 
degrees, continued and divided according to the length 
of the ſcale :; otherwiſe, having a table. of logarithmic 
verſed fines to 180, ſubtract each logarithmic verſed 
fine from that of 180 degrees, and lay the remainders 
ſucceſſively taken from the ſcale of equal parts on the 
ruler backward from the common termination. This 
line of verſed fines begins at o“, and runs thence towards 
the lett hand to about 166%; one extremity of this line 
has the ſame termination with the lines of numbers, (ines 
and tangents, where the mark for 180 ſhould be placed, 
but as the ſcale begins at this place, and the diviſions 
may be ſuppoſed to go backwards, therefore o is put for 
the beginning, and the numbers thence proceeding 
through 10, 20, &c. towards the left are only the ſup- 
plements of the verſed fines themſelves, 
On the new ſcale, the diviſions under 10 fall too cloſe 
to one another to be diſtinguiſhed; from 10 to 609 
every ſingle degree is introduced; from 60® to 1009 
every degree and half degree; from 100% to 120? every 
degree and third of a degree; from 130 to 150 every 
degree and quarter of a degree ; and above 1502? every 
degree and fixth part of a degree. | 
The conſtruction of the lines of fine rhumbs and tangent 
rhumbs is eaſily underſtood ; as theſe are formed by tak» 
in the fines and tangents of the degrees and minutes 
anſwering to the rhumbs and parts of rhumbs from the 
lines of tines and tangents reſpectively, aud laying them 
down on their proper ſcales. | 
The ſcale of longitude is alſo a line of equal parts repre- 
10 L ſeating 


GUNTER's ſcale, uſe of. 1. The baſe of a right. lined, rig hi- 


miles, to the perpendicular ſought. Extend the com- 
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fenting the lengths of degrees of longitude, or of the 
degrees taken on the equator, in which the reckoning of 
a ſhip's longitude at ſea is kept; each degree, in the new 
ſcale, being about half an inch, and ſubdivided into ten 
arts of ſix minutes each. 

The ſcale of meridional degrees is formed from the pre- 
ceding, and ſhews the length of the degrees of latitude, 
relative to the correſpondent degrees of longitude ; the 
degrees being gradually increaſed in the ſame proportion 
as the degrees of longitude on the globe diminiſh from 
the equator towards either pole : and each of them is 
ſubdivided into ten parts of fix minutes each. f | 
"This ſcale comprehends, in the improved Gunter, two 
lengths of the ruler; the firſt length extends from the 
beginning at o on the right, and proceeds thence to- 
wards the left as far as 50%; and begins again on the 
right-hand at 50%, and goes on to the left as far as 75% 
which is as far as moſt navigators extend, except thoſe 
of the Greenland fiſheries. 


angled triangle being given, 30 miles, and the oppoſite angle 
thereto 26 degrees, to find the length of the bypethenufſe. 
'The trigonometrical canon or proportion is thus: as the 
ſine of the angle, 26 degrees, is to the baſe, 3o miles, 
ſo is the radius to the length of the hypothenuſe. Set 
one foot of the compaſſes, therefore, on the 26th degree 
of the line of the fines, and extend the other to 30 on 
the line of numbers; and the compaſles remaining thus 
opened, ſet one ſoct on go degrees, or the end of the 
line of fines, and extend the other on the line of num- 
bers : this will give 68 miles and a half for che length 
of the hypothenuſe ſought. 

2. The baſe of a yight-angled triangle being given, 25 miles, 
and the perpendicular 15, to find the angle oppoſite to the 
perpendicular. As the baſe, 25 miles, is to the perpendi- 
cular, 15 miles, ſo is the radius to the tangent of the 
angle ſought. Extend the compaſſes, then, on the line 
of numbers, from 15, the perpendicular given, to 25, 
the baſe given ; and the ſame extent will reach the con- 


trary way, on the line of tangents, from 45 degrees to 


31 degrees, the angle ſought. 

3. The baſe of a right-angled triangle being given, ſuppoſe 
29 miles, and the angle oppoſite to the perpendicular 50 de- 
grees, to find the perpendicular. As radius is to the tan- 
gent of the given angle, 50 degrees, fo is the baſe, 20 


paſſes then on the line of tangents, from the tangent of 
45 degrees to the tangent of 5o degrees; and the ſame 
extent will reach on the line of numbers the contrary 
way, from the given baſe, 20 miles, to the required per- 
pendicular, 234 miles. 

Note, the extent on the line of numbers is here taken 
from 20 to 274 forwards; that the tangent of 50 degrees 
may be as far beyond the tangent of 45 degrees, as its 
complement 40 degrees wants of 45 degrees, 

4. The baſe of a night-anglid triangle being given, ſuppoſe 
35 milis, and the perpendicular 48 miles, to find the angle 
opp ſite ta the perpendiculiy. As the bale, 35 miles, is to 
the perpendicular, 48 miles, fo is radius to the tangent 
of the angle (ought. Extend the compailes from 35 
on the line of numbers to 48, the ſame extent will reach 
the contrary way on the line of tangents, from the tan— 
gent of 45 deg. to the tangent of 46 deg. 5 min. or 53 
deg. 55 min. To know which of thoſe angles the angle 
ſought is cqual to, conſider that the perpendicular of the 


triangle being greater than the baſe, and both the angles | 


oppoſite to the perpendicular and the baſe making go 
deg. the angle oppoſite the perpendicular will be greater 
than the angle oppoſite to the baſe; and conſequently 
the angle, 43 deg. 55 min. will be the angle ſought. 

5. The bypa:henuſe of a right-angled ſpherical triangie being 
given, ſuppoſe bo degree, and one of the fidrs 20 degrees, 
to find the angle oppr/ite to that fide. As the fine of the 
hypothenuſe 60 deg. is to radius, ſo is the fine of the 
given ſide 20 deg. to the ſine of the angle ſought. Ex- 


ence of latitude, Extend your compaſſes 
dius, on the line of ines, to 48.5 miles 
numbersz the ſame extent will reach the ſ 
from 67 deg. 3o min. on the line of fines * N. 
the line of numbers; Which converted into d 44-9 on 
allowing 60 miles to a degree, and ſubtracted 3 by 
given north latitude 50 deg. 10 min. leaves the * 
der 49. deg. 25 min. the preſent latitude, — 
This problem may be eaſily ſolved with the lid 
ſetting 48.5 on the flider againſt go on the line o + 
or 8 on the line of fine-rhumbs ; then againſt two pez. 
or 22 deg. 30 min. on the line of ſines, is 18.6 1 5 
partute; and againſt two points on the line of { 2 
rhumbs, or 22 deg. 30 min. on the line of fines, j mo 
on the {lider, for the difference of latitude, n 
7: The difference of latitude and d-parture from the m,..: 
dian being given, to find the courſe und diſtance, * 6a 
from the latitude 59 deg. north, ſails north-eaſt ward i 
ſhe has altered her latitude 1 deg. 10 min. or 70 mile 
and is departed from the meridian 57.5 miles, to bad 
the courſe and diſtance. As the difference of latitude 
70 miles, is to radius, fo is the departure, 57.5 miles, 
to the tangent of the courſe, 39 deg. 20 min. or three 
points and a half from the meridian. Extend the "roy 
paſſes from the fourth rumb, on the line of artificial 
tangents of the rhumbs, to 70 miles on the line of num 
bers, the ſame extent will reach from g7.5, on the line 
of numbers, to the third rhumb and a half on the line 
of artificial tangents of the thumbs. 

Again, as the fine of the courſe, 39 deg. 20 min. is to 
the departure 57.5 miles, ſo is the radiius to the diſtance 
90.6 miles. Extend the compaſſes ſrom the third thumb 
and a, half, on the artificial lines of rhumbs, to 55, 
miles on the line of numbers; that extent will reach to 
the fine of the eighth rhumb, on the lines of the chumbs, 
to 99.6 miles on the line of numbers. 

8. Three fides of an oblique ſpherical triangle being given, 
to find the angle oppeſite to the greats/t. Suppoſe the [ice 
AB, Tab. Trig. fig. 2. be 40 deg. the fide BC Go deg, 
and the ſide AC 96 dey. to find the angle ABC. Add 
the three ſides together, and from half the ſum ſubtrect 
the greater ſide AC, and note the remainder : thus, e. gr, 
the ſum will be 190 deg. half of which is 98 deg. from 
which ſubtracting 96 deg. the remainder is 2 dep. 
Then extend the compalles from the fine of 9e deg. to 
that of the ſide AB 40 deg. and applying this extent to 
the fine of the other ſide BC 60 degrees, you will find it 
reach to a fourth ſine 34 degrees. 

Again, from this fourth ſine extend the compaſſes to the 
fine of the half ſum, i. e. the ſine of 72 deg. the ſup- 
plement of 98 deg. to 180; this ſecond extent will reach 
trom the ſine of the difference 2 deg. to the line of 3 deg, 
24 min. againſt which, on the verſed fines, ſtand 151 deg. 
50 min. the quantity of the angle ſought. 

GUNWALEFE, or GuNNEL #f a hip, is that piece of tim- 
ber which reaches on either fide of the ſhip, fromthe 
half-deck to the fote-caſtle, being the uppermoſt bend, 
which finiſhes the upper works of the hull in that part, 
and wherein they put the ſtanchions which ſupport the 
waſte-trees. This is called the gb, whether there 
be guns in the ſhip or not. The lower part of any port, 
where any ordnance are, is alſo termed the gunwale. 

GUR, or Gnu, in Mineraligy, a word uſed to expreſsa 
fluid matter looking like milk, but reduced ſometimes, 
by evaporation, to the conſiſtence of honey, and appear- 
ing in form of a white ſediment. It is common in the 
mines of Sweden, and in ſome other places; it is ſome- 
times calcareous or chalky, and ſometimes metallic, aud 
by dropping forms ſtalactitical concretions. Bromell. de 
Lapid. 

GURGEATIO, a name by which ſome authors have called 
that peculiar diſeaſe ſo fatal in England at one time, 
and commonly called supOR Auglicus, from the violent 
profuſions of ſweat which appeared immediately on be- 
ing ſeized with it. 


from the 14. 
on the line of 


f lines, 


tend the compaſles on the line of fines from 60 deg. 10 


the radius, or go deg. and the ſame extent will reach on 


the line of lines the ſame way, from 20 deg. the given! GURGULIO, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 


ſide, to 23 deg. 10 min. the quantity of the angle ſought. 
6. The courſe and diſtance of a ſhip being given, to find the 
difference of latitude and departure. Suppoſe a ſhip ſails 
from the latitude of 50 deg. 10 min. north, 8. S. W. 48.5 
miles; as radius is to the diſtance failed 48.5 miles, 


ſo is the ſine of the courſe, which is two points, or the 


tend the compatſles from 8 or 9o deg. on the artificial 
fine rhumb-line to 48.5 on the line ot numbers, the 
ſame extent will reach the ſame way from the ſecond 
rhumb, on the line of artificial ſines of the thumbs, to 
the departure weſting 18.6 miles. 

Apain, as radius is to the diſtance ſailed 48.5 miles, ſo 
is the coſi ne of the courſe 67 deg. 30 min. to the difſer- 
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ſecond thumb from the meridian, to the departure. Ex. 


GURGIPTING, in Falconry, a term uſed when 2 hawk 
is ſtiff and choaked up. Dic. Ruft. 


ancients to a peculiar claſs of /carabei or beetles ; the 
characters of which are, that they have not a fhort head 
like the other beetles, but a long one, forming a tru" 

in the manner of the common flies; in this the horns 
or antennz of the creature are lodged. Theſe are di- 
vided by Liſter into two kinds; the one having only one 
joint in this promuſcis or ſnout, and that placed in or 
near the middle; the other having ſeveral placed near 
the end. Ot the firſt kind we have only two ſpecies» 
Of the other kind, in which the promuſcis bas r 
joints at the end, we have ſive ſpecies; and in all 2 
as well as in the former, the antennæ are inſerted in te 
promuſcis. 


| GURNARD, a fea fiſh, of which there are ſeveral 1 


= 


rs are, that they have a ſloping noſe, a head 
Toes —_ ſtrong bony plates, ſeven branchioſtegous 
= and three ſlender appendages at the baſe of the 
— fins: and it is added that they can make a ſort 
f noiſe ; hence the Latins called them cuculi, from their 
5 rating, in ſome ſort, the voice of the cuckow. 
The Engliſh gurnard, which is their common name, 
ſeems alſo taken from their grunting; and one ſpecies 
of them is called the piper, LYRA, or the mufician, from 
its reſembling with its voice a ſmall pipe. 
GURNARD, the grey, Or TR IGLA gurnardus of Linnzus, 
js the moſt common kind it is frequent in the Britiſh 
ſeas and elſewhere, 2 . a _ yg __ = 
This is of a long ſlender ſhape; its back is ol a duk 
— with black ſpots, and with yellow and 
White ones; the ſide-lines are dotted and rough; under 
theſe the ſides are of a pale colour, and variegated with 
numerous white ſpots ; the belly is white; the head is 
large, and is RS with a _— my Srv 
one of which runs out behind into two ſharp 
— the ſnout has alſo two horns, each having three 
little horns cr teeth, and there are allo two others before 
each eye; the mouth is large, and the teeth very ſmall; 
its gill-fins are not ſo large as in many others of this 
kind; and its back has a cavity between two rows of 
pointed bones: the tail is bifurcated. This fiſh, which 
bites eagerly at a red rag, is uſually taken with the 
hook in deep water; but it is found ſometimes ſporting 
near m — 5 are often caught of the length 
two feet and a half. 
33 the red, is an Engliſh name given to the TRI“ 
GLA cuculus of Linnæus, called by authors in gener-l the 
cuculus, and by ſome coccyx, hra, ard capo. It is pro- 
perly a ſpecies of trigla, according to the new Artedian 
ſyſtem, and is diſtinguiſhed from all the other ſpecies, 
by the name of the wholly red trigla with the ſnout 
lightly divided into two horns, and the opercula of the 
gills ſtriated. This is an inſtance of the value of the 
Artedian names; this conveying fo good an idea of the 
fiſh, that it cannot be miſtaken, and the others convey- 
ing none at all. See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne g. This red 
foccies is what we ſometimes ümply call the gurnard, 
and ſometimes the rotchet. 
GNA b, ſapphirine, trigla hirundo of Linnæus, or tub- 
i b, is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies of gurnard 
by the breadth and colours of the pectoral fins, which 
are very broad and long, of a pale green, molt beauti 
fully edged and ſpotted with rich decp blue. The dorſal 
fins are lodged between two rows of ſpines, of a ſer- 
rated form; the back is of a greeniſh caſt: the ſide- line 
is rough; the ſides are tinged with red, and the belly 
white ; the pupil of the eye is green, and on the inner 
corner of each are too ſmall ſpines. Theſe fiſh are 
found on the coalt of Cornwall. 
GUuRNARD, yellizv, See DRACUNCULUS. 
GUROUNDLI, in Ornthal:gy, the name of a ſmall Brafilian 
bird, frequently kept in cages for its ſinging, and more 
commonly called TEITE1, 
GUSSET, in Heraldry, denotes one of the ABATEMENTS 
of honour, appropriated to laſcivious, effeminate, or 
wanton perſons. It is formed of a line drawn from the 
dexter or ſiniſter angle of the chief, and deſcending di- 
agonal.y to the chief point; from whence another line 
f. E G7 upon the baſe: as repreſented Tab. 
Lee, Ng. 67. 
GUST. Sce TASTE. 
GosT is uſed by Bracton, and other ancient writers, for 
ſtranger or gueſt, who lodges with a perſon the ſecond 
night. See UncuTH. 
In the laws of St. Edward, publiſhed by Lambard, the 
word is written geſt, 
GusT denotes a ſudden and violent ſquall of wind, burſt- 
ng from the hills upon the ſea, ſo as to endanger the 
thipping near the ſhore. Theſe are peculiar. to ſome 
6 cond — 8 — 258 Barbary and Guinea. 
8 See TASTING. 
GUSTO grand. See GRAND. | 
GUTS. lt is obſerved, in the diſſections of many of the 
beaſts of prey, that the guts are very remarkably ſhort 
5 2 * mou ot other animals. The lion and 
e lynx are of this number; the guts being in theſe 
only of three times the length of the * This argues 
og Ba ovens, and a great voracity of the creature. 
See INTESTINES, 
4 A, 4 e _ 8 what in Engliſh we call DROP. 
A Anglicang, not: drops 
my Goddard s drops, a _ of a medicinal liquor pre- 
pared from divers ingredients, formerly ſuppoſed to be 
of ſovereign efficacy againſt coagulations of the blood, 
2 fevers, and particularly the ſmall- pox, obſtruc- 
tions, epilepſies, drowſy diſeaſes, vapours, &c. 
The inventor of theſe celebrated drops was Dr, Goddard, 


volatile Engliſh drops, 


a phyſician of London. The ſecret of their compoſitioti 
was purchaſed by king Charles IL. at the price of 55,0007: 
ſterl. whence they were denominated guttæ Anglicanæ 
This coſtly receipt we ſhall here gratify the readet 
with a mellieur marche : „ Take five pounds of human 
** cranium, of a perſon hanged, or dead of ſome violent 
* death, two pounds of dried vipers, two pounds of 
„ hart's-horn, and two of ivory; mince the whole ſmall, 
put it in two or three retorts, and diſtil it in a rever- 
* beratory furnace, with the ſame precautions as are 
* ordinarily uſed in diſtilling hartſhorn and vipers, to 
extract their volatile ſalt, When the veſſels or re- 
*© ceivers are cold, unlute them, and ſhake them well, 
in order to looſen the volatile ſalts from the ſides of 
the veſſels. Pour the whole in a large glaſs cucurbit, 
and filtrate it through a brown paper, in order to ſe- 
é parate the oil which is here uſeleſs : put the filtrated 
* liquor in a glaſs retort, and place it in a ſand heat, 
* and fit another glaſs retort thereto, as arecipient; take 
% care all things be well luted, and make a cohobation 
6 of the ſaid matters at three times. But, by the way, 
* add all the ſalt before ſeparated from the receivers 
and after the ſaid three cohobations, unlute the re- 
* torts, and pour the whole into a matraſs with a long 
© neck, to which fix a ſuit«ble capital, and a receiver 3 
* lute all the joinings on each fide with a wet bladder, 
and ſet the veſſel in a ſand heat: by this means, the 
volatile falt will be ſublimed, and ſtick to the capital 
and upper part of the matraſs, Continve the fire till 
ſpirit enough hath riſen to fuſe and diſſolve the ſalt 
which aroſe firſt; then take all the fire out of the fur- 
nace, that the diſtiliation may proceed no farther, 
which is a circumſtance of the laſt importance, with- 
out which the medicine would be weakened by too 
much phlegm.” Biet. in Mem. de Trev. 1713. 

As to the doſe of this remedy, they begin with ſeven or 
eight drops, incteaſing by degrees to torty or fifty, on 
preſſing occaſions, as in apoplexies, lethargies, weak- 
neſſes, &c. | 
The real compoſition of the guttæ, however, is ſome- 
what controverted. Dr. Liſter aſſures us, that he had 
the ſeciet communicated to him by king Charles II. that 
it is no other than the volatile ſpirit of raw $1L«, recti- 
fied with oil of cinnamon, or ſome other eſſential oil. 
be ſame author aſſures us, he had found by experience, 
that the gutte Auglicanæ were not in any reſpect preſer- 
able to the common volatile ſpirits of harrſhorn and fal 
ammoniac, except that the ſmell is more ſupportable. 
Mem. de l' Acad. des Scien. ann. 1700. 

GuTT#, in Architecture, are ornaments of form in little 
cones, in the plafond of the Doric cornice, on the 
architrave, underneath the triglyphs, repreſenting a ſort 
of drops or bells; they are uſually fix in number. See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 25. NY 12. : 
They are ſometimes alſo called lacrymæ, tears; and com- 
pare or campanule, bellt. Leon Baptiita Alberti calls 
them nails. 

GUTTA reſfacea, in Medicine, denotes a red or pimpled 
face; a diſtemper, which, though not always owing its 
original to hard drinking, is nevertheleſs molt incident 
to tiplers of throng beer, wines, ſpirits, &c. 

As to the cure, beſides making a revulfion by bleeding, 
' bliſtering, cupping, iſſues, &c. the dict ought to be 
moiſtening and cooling, as lettuce, purilain, ſorrel, and 
ſpinach : the drink may be an emulſion of the cold ſeeds 

milk and water, clarified whey, &c. 

In the uſe, however, of this cooling regimen, great 
caution is necet{iry ; tor if a perſon be taken off at once 
fiom his ſtrong liquors, and allowed nothing but whey, 
or milk and water, it may colt him his life, by haſten- 
ing a fudden decay of heat, palling his appetite, and 
bringing on a leucophlegmatia or dropſy. 

As tor what concerns topics, much caution is likewiſe 
to be uſed. If there be only redneſs without pimples, 
and the diſeaſe recent, refrigerants and repellents take 
place; but if puſtules appear, diſcutients muſt be mixed; 
and if theſe puſtules ſeem hard, and the diſeaſe be of 
long ſtanding, there may be reaſon for emollients to 
ripen and digeſt the tough and viſcid matter, which is 
afterwards to be let out. 

If the diſeaſe be ſtubborn, and the tubercles grow hard, 
we are to begin with emollients, both fotus and oint- 
ment: ſuch are the decoction of mallows, vervain, So- 
lomon's ſeal, and linſeed; alſo a cerate of ſpermaceti, 
or Bate's white cerate, James. 

GuT'r A SERENA, ſo called from the tranſparency of the 
ſeveral humours of their membranes, is a diſeaſe of the 
eyes, being an entire privation of ſight, without any ap- 
parent fault, or diſorder of the part, excepting that the 
pupil looks ſomewhat larger and blacker than before. 
This diſorder is moſt commonly, but not univerſally, 


attended with a dilatation of the pupil; ſo that every di- 


lated 
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lated pupil is not a certain ſign of this diſeaſe. Scro- 
phulous ſubjects have often very dilated pupils, with 
little or no defect of ſight; but in them the pupils pre- 
ſerve their motion; the loſs of which motion, ſays Mr. 
Warner, is a more certain ſign of a gutta ſerena than 
dilatation of the pupils. The Greeks call it amauro/ts. 
This diſorder is either tran/rent or permanent. 
The tranſient gutta ſerena is that found in apoplexies 
and lipothymias, from immoderate bleeding, and the 
like, which vaniſhes as the fit or paroxyſm goes off. To 
this kind alſo belong thoſe ſometimes produced by the 
ſuppreſſion of the hzmorrhoids, menſes, or other habi- 
tual evacuations, the healing up of iſſues, or the like. 
The permanent is that whoſe cauſe is fixed in the retina, 
or in the optic nerves; chiefly in the want of the clear 
intercourſe and influx between the brain and thoſe parts. 
To this kind alſo belong thoſe occaſioned by hydrocephali, 
by ſtones found near the root of the optic nerves, or b 
ſteatomas compreſſing thoſe nerves, or by debilities and 
extenuations, by contortions and compreſſions of the ſame 
at their iſſue out of the cranium. 
The proximate cauſe is, according to Hoffman and other 
eminent phyſicians, a palſy of the optic nerves. 
The mediate cauſes of this diforder may, as in other 
nervous caſes, be referred to two kinds, repletion and 
inanition. 
To the firſt belong all ſuch cauſes as increaſe the blood 
too much, or force it with too much violence into the 
head. Thus, too great motion, immoderate hot bath- 
ing, violent fits of anger, deficiency of the menſes, and 
ſpaſms in the lower parts, forcing the humours upwards, 
as it ſometimes happens to women in labour, and by 
vomits. All theſe cauſes, as alſo the repulſion of hu- 
mours appearing on the ſkin, and drying up of ulcers, 
the tranſlation of morbid matter in malignant fevers, 
ſmall-pox, or phrenſy, and the improper uſe of mercu- 
rials, have been known to bring on a gutta ſerena ; ſome- 
times, indeed, only tranſitory, and ſometimes curable by 
evacuations, as bleeding, &c. 
To the ſecond kind belong all immoderate effuſions of 
the vital juices. Thus, great hzzmorrhages, bloody vo- 
mits, profuſe bleeding, and, above all, early and immo- 
derate venery, have been obſerved to produce BLIND- 
NEss, extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to cure. 
See Hoffm. Oper. tom. iii. p. 228. ſeq. 
The gutta ſerena, is one of the moſt dangerous and un- 
tractable of all diſeaſes of the eyes. 'The ſymptoms of 
this diſeaſe, in its incipient ſtate, and of a cataract, 
much reſemble one another : they are alike indicated by 
a head ach, ſituated near the forehead ; by a dimneſs of 
ſight, as if gauze were placed before the eyes; by the 
idea of moths flying before the eyes; and by the multi- 
plication of objects. | 
The gutta ſerena admits of no operation on the eye itſelf ; 
but when the caſe is recent and partial, evacuations of 
blood from the temporal arteries, by leeches or the lan- 
cet, from one of the external jugular veins, or from a 
vein of the arm, joined with briſk puargatives, are ad- 
viſeable. Bliſters on the head are likewiſe to be recom- 
mended; or an iſſue made by cauſtics on the coronal ſu- 
ture, where it joins with the ſagittal, if bliſters do not 
ſucceed to our wiſhes, Strong decoCtions in water of 
equal parts of Peruvian bark and valerian root in pow- 
der, joined with volatile ſalts, adminiſtered in pretty 
large doſes at proper intervals, are often very beneficial. 
The oleum animale and mulk have often been of great 
ſervice in enervated and paralytic habits. Warner on the 
Eye, p. 34, &c. 
The cure, according to Pitcairn, is to be attempted with 
me:rcurials, particularly calomel, and ſometimes even 
with ſalivation, and with decoctions of guaiacum. 
Hoffman recommends the ſulphur of antimony. See 
AMAaukroOs1s and Medical ELECTRICITY, 
The late Mr. Ferguſon contrived an inſtrument for ap- 
plying the power of electricity to diſorders in the eyes: 
this inſtrument conſiſts of a pointed braſs wire, faſtened 
by means of a cork at the ſmaller end of a conical glaſs, 
open at both ends, and paſſing through the axis of this 
glaſs, fo that its point comes within about half an inch 
of the larger aperture of the glaſs : the inſtrument is 
to be ſo fixed, that the larger aperture of the glaſs may 
ſurround the eye, and keep its lid open, and the pointof 
the wire is directed to the pupil, and at the diſtance of 
about half an inch or an inch from it, In the uſe of 
this inſtrument a ſpark often proceeds from the point of 
the wire, which occaſions very acute pain ; and, there- 
fore, Mr. Partington fixed a wooden point upon the 
pointed wire; but the directors of this laſt gentleman 
are better adapted to the purpoſe. 

GUTTE. See GuTrTy, 

GU 1 TERS, in Building, a kind of canals in the Roos 
of buildings ſerving to drain, receive, and carry off the 
rain Waters. 
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As to the vertical gutters, or thoſe for 
meeting at right angles to each A. 0 1 roofs 
one roof joining to the ſide of another, thes 2 © nd of 
made of lead or tiles, which are either plain oe = ſer 
theſe laſt are called guter l tiles, and may be ; 3 
But in laying on the plain tiles, the workman be DG, 
one ſide of the gutter, and ſo works acroſs, ag if * 
plain work, and then brings the next row of il * 
again; ſo that he works forth and back to nd 
from right to left. By this means, the gutters — * 
this manner are not angular, but of a kind of an after 
curvilinear form, which prevents the mortar fro b rted 
waſhed away with the rain, w being 
GuTTFR-ledge is the name of a croſs-bar. la: 
middle of a — in ſome ſhips, for — — 
f e 
. => any weighty body that may be laid or moved 
GUTTER-tyles, See TYLE. 
GUTTETA pulvis is the name of an epilepti : 
the Paris Pharmacopeia, compofed of 3 * 
oak, roots of white dittany, the root and feed of pe on 
of each half an ounce; the ſeeds of — 1 pil 
drams; human ſkull, three drams; red coral pre 75 
two drams; the horns of elk's foot, half an FRA te 
a ſcruple of gold leaf : all which ingredients are Tho 
reduced to a fine powder. This powder has been deemed 
a very powerful antiſpaſmodic, and is ſaid to have bee 
adminiſtered in the quantity of a ſcruple for a doſe for 
a conſiderable time, with great ſucceſs in the epile f : 
GUTTURAL #etters, are thoſe pronounced or firmed, » 
it were in the throat, ED 
Dr. Wallis diſtinguiſhes the vowrls in our lan 
into labial, palatine, and guttural; according tot 
veral degrees of opening the mouth to pronounce 
larger, middle, and leſs. On this footing he 
three guttural vowels} and three labial 
2 1 
he four guttural letters in Hebrew are 
formed 4 the technical word YR. ,. 
GUTTUROSUS pz/crs, a ſmall iſh common in the Medi. 
terranean, and brought to market at Rome, Venice, and 
elſewhere z and called in different parts, gotoroſala, or- 
TORUGINE, and poetto di mare. 
GUPITUS, a term among antiquaries for à ſort of vaſz 
uſed in tneRoman ſacrifices, to take the wine and ſprinkle 
it guttatim, drop by drop, upon the victim. 
Vigenere on T. Livy gives the figure of the guttrs, as 
repreſcnted on divers medals, and other ancient monu- 
ments. 
GUTTY, or GUTTE, in Heraldry, is when a thing is re- 
preſented as charged or ſprinkled with drops. 
In blazon, the colour of the drops is to be named: thus, 
gutty of ſable, of gules, &c. 
Some authors will have red drops called gutty de ſang, or 
drops of blood; black ones, gutty de poix, f pitch ; white, 
8 d'eau, of water, &c. 
GUY, in a Ship, is any rope uſed to keep off weighty bo- 
dies from bearing or falling againſt the ſhip's fide, when 
they are to be hoiſted or lowered. Thus, if any thing 
is to be haled in over the gunwale, it is gently caſed in 
by a guy rope, faſtened uſually to the ſtanchions of the 
waſte- trees. 
Guy is likewiſe a large ſlack rope, extending from the head 
of the main-maſt to the head of the fore-maſt, and hav- 
ing two or three large blocks faſtened to the middle of it. 
This is chiefly employed to ſuſtain the tackle uſed for 
hoiſting in and out the cargo of a merchant-ſhip, = 
removed from the maſt-heads as ſoon as the veſſel is lauen 
or delivered. See GARNET. 
Guy's hoſpital. See HOSPITAL. 
GUZES, in Heraldry, roundles of a ſanguine or murry 
colour. g 
GWABR-MERCHED, in our eld Mriters, a Britiſh word 
ſignifying a payment or fine, made to the lords of ſome 
manors, upon the marriage of their tenants daughters z 
or otherwiſe, on their committing incontinency. See 
MaRcHET. 
GWAIF, or WAir. See WAIV. Ta 
GYBING, in Sea /anguage, denotes the art of ſhifting any 
boom-ſail from one ſide of the maſt to the other. 
GYLPUT, in our old Mriters, the name of a court held 
every three weeks in the liberty or hundred of Patbvew, 
in the county of Warwick, Laer ad quod damn. 13 
Edw. III. Blount. ; 
GYLTWITE, in our old Hritcrs, a compenſation or a- 
mends for treſpaſſes, &c. Muleta pro iran/, reftones LL, 
Edg. regis, anno 964. Terms of Law. 
GYMNARTHRIDIA, in the 22 of Inſcels, 
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* ich limbs. 
Fiete have been generally called zoophytes, a tetm ex- 
preſling Creatures partly of an animal, and partly of a 
vegetable nature 3 but as it is now well known that there 
arc none ſuch, it is proper that the term z92phyte ſhould 
no longer be retained. 
Under. this claſs are comprehended the LIMA or the 
naked ſnail, the LEENEA, MEDUSA, APHRODITA, Au- 
PHITRITE, &C- 
GYMNASIARCH, GYMXASIARCHA, compounded of 
PETHEL and apy n, government, in Antiquity, the ma- 
{ter or director of a gymnaſium. 
The Greeks did not rank the gymng/ſarcha among the 
number of magiſtrates z though his office was of great 
conſideration, as having the care of all the youth, who 
were truſted to him to be formed to exerciſes of the 
He bes two principal officers under him, who were to 
aſſiſt him in the government of the gymnaſium ; the firſt 
named XYSTARCHA, and the ſecond gymna/ta. The for- 
mer was maſter of the ATHLET=Z, and preſided over the 
wreſtling. The latter had the direction of all the other 
excrciſes, taking care they were performed in due time 
and manner, that they were not too ſevere, that the 
youth attempted nothing beyond their ſtrength, and that 
nothing were done that might be injurious to their 
alth. 
= had ſeveral ſubaltern officers or ſervants under 
them, for the ſervice and inſtruction of the youth com- 
mitted to them. 
GYMNASIUM, a place fitted for the perſorming exerciſes 
of the body. 
This word is yvpuvzorory formed of yuprig, naked; be- 
cauſe they ancjently put off their cloaths, to practice 
with the more freedom. 
Among the ancients, gymna/ium was a public ediſice deſ- 
tined for exerciſe, and where people were taught, and 
regularly diſciplined, under proper maſters. 
If we may credit Solon in Lucian's Anacharſis, and Ci- 
cero De Orat. lib. it. the Greeks were the firſt who had 
zymnaſia; and among the Greeks, the Lacedzmonians : 
aſter them the Athenians, from whom the Romans bor- 
rowed them. 
'There were three Principe! Omnaſiums at Athens; the 
Academy, where Plato taught; the Lyceum, noted for 
Ariſtotle's leQuresz and the Cynoſarges, allotted for 
the populace. | 
Vitruvius deſcribes the ſtructure and form of the ancient 
gymnaſ/ia, lib. v. cap. 11. They were called gymnaſia, 
becauſe the champions performed naked; and palaſiræ, 
from wre/tling, which was one of the moſt uſual exer- 
ciſes there: the Romans ſometimes alſo called them ther- 
me, becauſe the baths and bagnios made a principal part 
of the building. 
It appears, that they did not perſorm their exerciſes 
quite naked, fo early as the time of Homer, but always 
in drawers; which they did not lay aſide before the 
thirty-ſecond Olympiad. One Orfippus is ſaid io have 
been the firſt who introduced the practice: for having 
been worſted, by means of his drawers undoing and en- 
tangling him, he threw them quite aſide, and the reſt 
afterwards imitated him. 
Ihe gymna/ia conſiſted of ſeven members or apartments. 
M. Burette, after Vitruvius, recites no leſs than twelve, 
Viz. 1. The exterior portices, where the philoſophers, 
rhetoricians, mathematicians, phyſicians, and other vir- 
tuoſi, read public lectures, and where they alſo diſputed 
and rehearſed their performances. 2. The ephebeum, 
where the youth aſſembled very early, to learn their ex- 
erciles in private, without any ſpectators. 3. The cery- 
ceum, apodyterion, or gymnaſterion, a kind of wardrobe, 
where they ſtripped, either to bathe or exerciſe. 4. The 
Aaevthe/ium, alipterion, or unttuarium, appointed for the 
unctions, which either preceded or ſollowed the uſe of 
the bath, wreſtling, pancratia, &c. 5. The coni/ierium 
or coniſtra, in which they covered themſelves with ſand 


or dult, to dry up the oil or ſweat. 6 The pale/tra, | 


properly ſo called, where they practiſed wreſtling, the 
pugillate, pancratia, and divers other exerciſes. 7. The 
ſphæriſter ium ar tennis- court, reſerved for exerciſes where- 
in they uſed balls. 8. Large unpaved alleys, which com- 
prehended the ſpace between the porticos and the walls 
wherewith, the edifice was ſurrounded. 9. The Kli, 
Which were porticos for the wreſtlers in winter or bad 

weather. 10. Other xi, or open alleys, allotted for 


ſummer and fine weather, ſome of which were quite | 


open, and others planted with trees. 11. The BaTHs, 
conſiſting of ſeveral different apartments. 12. Ihe 
STAPIUM, a large ſpace of a,ſemicircular form, covered 
with ſand, and ſurrounded with ſeats for the ſpectators. 


For the adminiſtration; of the gymneſia, there were divers 
Vol. II. Ne 162. 


ot claſs of inſects, which hare ſoft and naked bodies ſur- | 
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officers: the principal were, 1. The gymnc/iarcha, whe 
was the direCtor and ſuperintendent of the whole. 2. 
The zy/archa, who preſided in the xyſtus or ſtadium. 
3. The gymna/ia, or maſter of the exerciſes, who under- 
itood their different effects, and could accommodate them 
to the different complexions of the athletæ. 4. The pe- 
d:triba, whoſe buſineſs was mechanically to teach the 
exerciſes, without underſtanding their theory or uſe. 
Under theſe four officers were a number of ſubalterns, 
whoſe names diſtinguiſhed their different functions. 

For the kinds of exerciſes practiſed in the gymna/ia, they 
may be reduced to two general claſſes, as they depend 


either on the action of the body alone, or as they re- 


quire external agents or inſtruments. Ihe ſormer are 
chicfly of two kinds, orche/tice and palæſtrice. 

The orcheftice comprehended, 1. Dancing. 2. Cuil iſtice, 
or the art of tumbling. 3. Sphariſtice or tennis, in- 
cluding all the exerciſes with pilz or balls. 

The palaſirice compriſed all exerciſes under the denomi- 
nation palægtra; as wreſtling, boxing, pancratia, Hoplo- 
machia, running, leaping, throwing the diſcus, the exerciſe 
of the javelin, and that of the h99p, denominated by the 
Greeks 7po, , which conſiſted in rolling an iron hoop 
five or fix feet in diameter, beſet with iron rings, the 
noiſe of which appriſing the people to give way, af- 
forded them alſo an amuſement. Both ſtrength and ſkill 
were requiſite in directing this hoop, which was to be 
driven with an iron rod. 

To theſe muſt alſo be added, the exerciſes belonging to 
the medicinal gymnaſtics ; as, 1. /Talking. 2. Vociſe- 
ration, or ſhouting. 3. Holding one's breath. 

The bodily . oh which depend on external agents, 
may be reduced to mounting the horſe, riding in a chaiſe, 
or other wheeled vehicle; rock/ng in beds or cradles, 
and ſometimes ſwinging z to which may be added, the 
art of ſwimming. Hoffman enumerates no leſs than fifty- 
five ſorts of gymnaſtic exerciſes. 


GYMNASTES, Tuuracns, among the Ancients, an officer 


in the ancient gymnaſium, next in authority to the gym- 
naſiarch and xy/tarch. 


GY MNASTERIUM, Tuwyz5nproy. See GYMNASIUM. 
GYMNASTICKS, GyMNaAsSTICE, or the GY MNASTIC 


art, denotes the art of performing exerciſes of the body, 
whether for defence, health, or diverſion. 

The gymnaſtic art is divided into three ſpecies or branches; 
military, medicinal, and athletic or ſportive. 

Several modern writers have treated of this art 3 28 Mer- 
curialis, De Arte Gymnaſtica; Faber, in Agoniſtic. Jou- 
bert, De Gymnaſiis; Cagnatus, De Sanit. Tuend. Voſhus, 
De Quatuor Artib. Popular. Meurfius, De Orcheſtra; 
Fuller, in Medicina Gymna//ica; and M. Burette, in ſe- 


veral Diſſertations on the ancient Dancing, Spberiſtics, 


Athletics, Wreſtling, Pugillate, Diſcus, &c. 

M. Burette has given the hiſtory of gymna/tics in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Inicriptions. Accord- 
ing to him, this art is coeval with the world In reality, 
we can hardly ſuppoſe mankind to have ever been wich- 
out ſome ſort of exerciſes of the body, which the de- 
fence of their perſons, the preſervation of health, and 
even recreation and mirth, would neceſſarily lead them 
to. Hee EXERCISE. | . 

On the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſociety, men, being ap- 
priſed of the neceſſity of military exerciſes, for repelling 
the inſults of their neighbours, inſtituted GAMES, and 
propoſed prizes, to animate their youth to combats of 
divers kinds. And as running, leaping, ſtrength and 
dexterity of arm in throwing the javelin, driving a 
ball, or toſſing a quoit, together with wreſtling, &c. 
were exerciſes ſuited to the manner of fighting in thoſe 
days, ſo the youth vied to excel in them, in the pre- 
ſence of the aged, who ſat as their judges, and diſpenſed 
prizes to the conquerors; till what was originally only 
amuſement, became, at length, a matter of ſuch im- 
portance, as to intereſt famous cities, and entire nations, 
in its practice. : 
Hence aroſe an emulation and eagerneſs to excel, in 
hopes, one day, of being proclaimed and crowned con- 
querors in the public games, which was the higbeſt ho- 


nour a mortal could arrive at: nay, they went ſo far as 
to imagine, that even gods and demi-gods were not in- 


ſenſible of what men were ſo captivated with; and, 
in conſequence hereof, to introduce the greateſt part ot 
theſe exerciſes into their religious ceremonies, the wor- 
ſhip of their gods, and the funeral honours done to the 
manes of the dead. : 

Though it be hard to determine the preciſe epocha of 
the gymnaſtic art, yet it appears from ſeveral paſſages in 
Homer, and particularly the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, where he-deſcribes the games celebrated at the fu- 
neral of Patroclus, that it was not unknown at the time 


of the Trojan war. From that deſcription, which is the 
earlieſt monument now extant of the Grecian gymnaſtics, 
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it appears, that they had chariot- races, boxing, wreſtling, | 


foot-races, gladiators, throwing the diſcus, drawing the 
bow, and hurling the javelin; and it ſhould ſeem, from 
the particular account Homer gives of theſe exerciſes, 
that even then the gymnaſtic art wanted little of perfec- 
tion: ſo that when Galen ſays there was no gymnaſtic 
art in Homer's days, and that it began to appear no ear- 
Her than Plato, he is to be underſtood of the medicinal 
1 only. This laſt, indeed, had its riſe later; 

cauſe, while men continued ſober and laborious, they 
had no occaſion for it; but whert luxury and idleneſs had 


reduced them to the ſad neceſſity of applying to phyſi- 


cians, theſe, who had found that nothing contributed ſo 
much to the preſervation and re-eſtabliſhment of health 
as exerciſes, proportioned to the different complexions, 
ages, and ſexes, did not fail to refer them to the prac- 
tice of gymnaſtics. 

According to Plato, one Herodicus, prior a little time 
to Hippocrates, was the firſt who introduced this art 
into phyſic; and his ſucceſſors, convinced by experience 
of its uſefulneſs, applied themſelves in earneſt to im- 


rove it. | 
8 in his book of Regimen, has given inſtances 
of it, where he treats of exerciſe in general, and of the 


particular effects of walking, with regard to health; 


alſo of the different ſorts of races, either on foot or 
horſeback ; leaping, wreſtling, the exercife of the ſuſ- 
pended ball, called carycus, chironomy, unctions, fric- 
tions, rolling in the fand, &c. 


| 
But as phyſicians did not adopt all the exerciſes of the 


gymnaſiic art in their practice, it came divided between 
them and the maſters of martial and athletic exerciſes, 
who kept fchools, the number of which was greatly in- 
creaſed in Greece. 
At length the Romans alſo caught the ſame taſte; and, 
adopting the military and athletic exerciſes of the Greeks, 
they improved and advanced them to the utmoſt pitch 
of magnificence, not to ſay extravagance. But the de- 
clenſion of the empire involved the arts in its ruin, and, 
among others, gymnaſtics and medicine; which laſt un- 
happily then relinquiſhed the title it had to the former, 
and has neglected to reſume it ever ſince. 
GCYMNIA, in Zoology, a new eftabliſhed claſs of animal- 
cules, containing ſuch as have neither tail, nor any vi- 
ſible limbs. Sec ANIMALCULE. « 
GYMNIC, Gruxicus, fomething belonging to the ex- 
erciſes of the body. 
Gymnic games, ludi gymnici, are thoſe, wherein the body 
is exerciſed: ſuch are wreſtling, running, dancing, the 
uſe of the lance, quoit-playing, &c. 
Theſe made the chief diverſions of the Ol vic, Nx- 
MEAN, PYTHIAN, and IsTHMIAN ſolemnities; being 
called by the Greeks ITeyJafxoy, and the Latins Quinquer- 
tium. See PENTATHLON. 
GYMNOCRITHON, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the zeopyrium, or hordeum nudum, the naked 
barley. 
GYMNOPADIA, a kind of dance, eſtabliſhed by Lycur- 
dur and in uſe among the ancient Lacedæmonians; per- 
ormed, during their ſacrifices, by young perſons, who 
danced naked, ſinging at the ſame time a hymn in ho- 
nour to Apollo. 
The word is alſo written gymnopædice; it is compounded 
of yuuy>, naked, and mais, child. 
One Terpander is recorded as the inventor of the gym- 
nopedia, Athenzus deſcribes it as a Bacchic dance, per- 
formed by youths ſtripped quite naked, with certain in- 
terrupted though agreeable motions and geſtures of the 
body; the arms and legs being flouriſhed and directed 


after a peculiar manner, repreſenting a ſort of real wreſt- | 


ling. 
GYMNOPODIA, among the Ancients, a kind of fhoes 
which diſcovered the naked feet. 'They were worn by 
the Grecian women, who were very fond of them. 
GYMNOPYRIS, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus 
of foſſils, the characters of which are theſe : they are 
of the clafs of the pyrite, and are compound, inflam- 
mable, metallic bodies, found in detached maſſes, of no 
determinately angular figure; of a ſimple internal ſtruc- 
ture, not ſtriated ; and are naked, or not covered with 
any inveſtient coat or cruſt, in which they differ from 
the pyriplaces. See Tab. of Foſſils, claſs 5. 
Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies. 
GYMNOSOPHISTS, a ſet of Indian philoſophers, famous 
in antiquity ; ſo denominated from their going barefoot. 
The word is formed of the Greek yuuracogrong, q. d. a 
ſophiſt or philoſopher who goes naked. 
This name was given to the Indian philoſophers, whom 
the exceſſive heat of the country obliged to go naked; 
as that of Peripatetics was given to thofe who philoſo- 
2 walking. 
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ertius, Vives, &c. will not have Cymneſophiſt to have | 
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been the name of any particular ſeq 8 

name of all the biloſophers in the Ties >, Ontbon 

they divide them into Brachmans and Germani. 81 

Among the Germani, called alſo by Porphyry Saman.s; 

and by Clemens Alexand. Sermanæ, ſome were 6 tes 

Hylobii, by Clemens Alexand. Allobii, as inhabiting — 

woods; Which laſt ſeem to come neareſt to the * 

of Gymnoſophiſts. Clemens relates, that theſe All ren 

neither inhabit cities nor towns, are clothed moſt! wi h 

the leaves of trees, eat acorns and berries, and drink 

water out of their hands, abſtaining from marriage and 
procreation. 

The Cymnoſophiſis believed the immortality and tranſmi 

gration of the ſoul : they placed the chief happineſs of 

man in a contempt of the goods of fortune and the plea 

ſures of ſenſe, and gloried in having given faithſul and 
difinterefte> counſels to princes and magiſtrates. It ig 
ſaid, that when they became old and infirm, they threw 
themſelves into a pile of burning wood, in order to 
prevent the miſeries of an advanced age. One of them 

named Calamus, thus burnt himſelf in the preſence of 

Alexander the Great. 1 

Apuleius, Florid. lib. i. deſcribes the Gymnoſophiſs thus: 

“ They are all devoted to the ſtudy of TE Gen: 

* the elder maſters and the younger pupils; and what 

* to me appears the moſt amiable thing in their cha- 

„ raQter is, that they have an averſion to idleneſs and 

* indolence : accordingly, as ſoon as the table is ſpread 

© before a bit of victuals be brought, the youths are all 

called together from their feveral places and offices, 

% and the maſters examine them what good they have 

« done ſince the ſun- riſe: here one relates fomrehing 

he has diſcovered by meditation; another has learned 

«© ſomething by demonſtration ; and as for thoſe who 

© have nothing to allege why they ſhould dine, they are 

© turned out to work faſting.” | 

The great leader of the Gymnoſopbifts, according to je- 
rome, was one Buddas, called by Clemens Butta, who 
is ranked by Suidas among the | Bay — That laſt 
author makes Buddas, the preceptor of Manes the Per- 
ſian, the founder of the Gymnoſophi/ts. 

There were likewiſe African Cymnoſaphiſts, who dwelt 
upon a mountain in Ethiopia, near the Nile, without 
the accommodation either of houſe or cell. Theſe did 
not form themfelves into ſocieties, like thoſe of India ; 
but each had his private retirement, where he ſtudied 
and performed his devotions by himfelf. - If any perſon 
had killed another by chance, he applied to theſe ſages 
for abſolution, and ſubmitted to whatever penances they 
enjoined. 'They pretended to an extraordinary frugality, 
and lived only upon the fruits of the earth. Lucian 
aſcribes to theſe philoſophers ſeveral new diſcoveries in 
aſtronomy. 

GYMN OSPERMIA, in Botany, the name given by Lin- 
neus to a certain ſeries of plants of the DIDYNAMIa 
claſs. Tab. II. Botany, Ne 11. and Tab. V. claſs 14. 

GYMNOTUS, in 1chthyology, the name of a genus of 
fiſhes, the characters of which are theſe: it is of the 
malacopterygious kind in the Artedian ſyſtem, but in 
the Linnæan it belongs to the order of apodes ; the 
branchioſtege membrane contains five bones, and it has 
no fin upon the back; the head is furniſhed with late- 
ral covers; the upper lip with two tentacula; the eyes 
are covered with a ſkin ; the body is flatted and carinat- 
ed under the lower fin. Linnzus enumerates five ſpecies 
of this genus, one of which is an American fiſh, de- 
ſcribed by Marcgrave under the name of carape. 
Another ſpecies 1s diſtinguiſhed, on account of its elec- 

trical powers, by the name of the gymnotus eletiricus, or 
electrical eel, and by the French anguille tremblante. This 
is a freſh-water fiſh found in the river of Surinam, in 
South America: the common ſize is from three to four 
feet in length, and from ten to fourteen inches in cir- 
cumference about the thickeft part of the body ; how- 
ever, it is faid, that ſome have been ſeen in the river of 
Surinam which are upwards of twenty feet long, and 
whoſe ſtroke or ſhock proved inſtant death to thoſe who 
received it. Tab. Il. Fiſhes, Ne 12. 3 
This fiſh has been lately much the object of examination. 
It is deſcribed, in general, by Mr. Bancroft, in his Eſſay 
on the Natural Hiſtory of Guiana, and more minutely 
by Dr. Garden, in the Phil. Tranſ. The head is large 
and flat, and perforated with holes; the upper and lower 
jaws are of an equal length, and form a wide mouth 
without teeth; there are two noſtrils on each ſide of the 
head, one pair being large and raiſed above the ſurface, 
the other ſmall and level with the ſkin ; the eyes arc 
ſmall, flat, and of a bluiſh colour; the body is thick 
and roundiſh near the head and to ſome diſtance from 
ir, but gradually diminiſhes in fize and increaſes 1n depth 
to the point of the tail, which is rather blunt; the back 
and ſides are covered with many light-coloured oo” 
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the whole body, from about four inches below the head, 
ſeems to be divided into four different longitudinal parts, 
viz. the upper part or back, which is roundiſh, and ſe- 
arated from the other parts by the lateral lines; theſe 
take their riſe juſt above the pectoral fins, and gradually 
converge, as they run down along the ſides towards the 
tail; the ſecond part is the body of the fiſh, or its ſtrong 
muſcular part, ſeparated from the former by the lateral 
lines; this is of a lighter blue colour than the back, and 
{wells out a little on each fide, but, toward the lower 
part, it is again contracted or ſharpened into the carina, 
or keel, which is the third diviſion; this part is thin and 
lax, and covered with a reticulated ſkin of a greyiſh co- 
jour; the carina begins about fix or ſeven inches below 
the baſe of the head, and reaches down to the tail; it 
ſeems to be of a ſtrong muſcular nature, and terminates 
in a thin edge, on which is ſituated the fourth part or 
diviſion, which is a long, deep, ſoft, wavy fin, conti- 
nued from about three or four inches below the head to 
the end of the tail. 'The anus of this fiſh is placed un- 
derneath, and about an inch more forward than the pec- 
toral fins ; theſe are ſmall, and orbicular in ſhape, and 
are placed, one on each fide, juſt behind the head, over 
the foramina ſpiratoria, which are ſmall, and generally 
covered with a lax ſkin, fituated in the axillz of theſe 
fins: the chief uſe of theſe fins ſeems to be to raiſe the 
head of the fiſh when he wants to breathe, which he 
does every four or five minutes, by raiſing his mouth out 
of the water: this circumſtance ſhews that he is am- 
hibious and has lungs ; and Dr. Garden concludes, from 
Fr foramina ſpiratoria, that he has branchie likewiſe. 
The ſkin of the body is formed into a number of ruge 
or annular bands, which reach acroſs the body to the 
baſe of the carina on each ſide ; thus it has a worm-like 
appearance, and, like the worm tribe, it has alſo a 
power of lengthening or ſhortening its body, and of 
ſwimming backwards or forwards. But the moſt aſto- 
niſhing 3 of this fiſh is its power, exerted at its 
own pleaſure, of giving an electrical ſhock to any perſon, 
or number of perſons joining hands, provided the firſt 
touched the fiſh, and the laſt put his hand into the water 
in which it ſwam. The ſhock is conveyed either by the 
immediate touch of the fiſh with the hand, or through 
the ſame metallic or other conductors which convey the 
eleQtric fluid; and it is intercepted by the common non- 
conductors of that fluid. This ſhock has been ſometimes 
ſtrong enough to paſs through a braſs chain, if the links 
were not too numerous, and the chain tenſe. But in all 
experiments of this kind, it ſeems to have been neceſſary 
to form a proper communication between the different 
parts of the fiſh; though ſome perſons have affirmed, 
that they were ſhocked by touching him only with one 
hand: in this caſe, however, ſome unobſerved commu- 
nication may have produced the effect. The ſurpriſing 
power which this fiſh poſſeſſes, ſeems to have been de- 
ſigned for its defence and ſubſiſtence ; the exerciſe of it 
in the latter view is obſervable, whenever ſmall fiſhes, 
which are a part of its food (as well as worms and ani- 
mal food in general) are thrown into the water; for 
theſe are firſt ſtruck, till they are dead or ſtupified, and 
afterwards ſwallowed. If one of theſe ſmall fiſhes be 
taken out of the veſſel where the gymnotus is, after it has 
been apparently killed, and put into freſh water, it will 
ſoon revive again. In ſome caſes, the death, or apparent 
death of its prey, is not effected without ſeveral repeated 
ſhocks, which have been obſerved to increaſe in ſtrength 
according to the occaſion. Theſe electrical qualities de- 
pend on particular organs, which have been difleted and 
accurately deſcribed by Mr. J. Hunter: of theſe organs 
cre are two pair, a larger and a ſmaller, placed on each 
fide the fiſh, and ſeparated from one 1 and they 
conſtitute, perhaps, more than one third of the whole 
animal. The ſtructure of the organs conſiſts of flat par- 
titions or ſepta, and croſs diviſions between them, b 
means of thin plates or membranes; of which tranſverſe 
plates there are, in an inch of length, about 240, which 
multiply the ſurface in the whole to a vaſt extent. The 
nerves in this fiſh, which are appropriated for the exer- 
ciſe of its electrical powers, and which ariſe particularly 
from the medulla ſpinalis, whence they iſſue in pairs be- 
tween all the vertebræ of the ſpine, and ſupply the or- 
gans, are much larger than thoſe that are +2 Hae on 
any other part for & purpoſes of ſenſation and action. 
r. Hunter's anatomical deſcription is illuſtrated by three 
plates, For a farther account of the electrical property 
of this fiſh, ſee ToxyEDo. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xv. part 
1 art, 10. p. 94. art. 11. p. 102. vol. Ixv. part ii. art. 39. 


. 9 . 
cYNXeron, among the Ancients, the apartment of the 
women; or a ſeparate place, in the inner part of the 
ouſe, where the women keep themſelves retired, em- 
Ployed in theirſpinning, out of the ſight of the mcn. 
4 | 


The word is compounded of the Greek yury, a woman, 
and o, a houſe. 

Under the Roman emperors there was a particular eſta- 
bliſhment of gynæcea, being a kind of manufaQarizs 
managed chiefly by women, for the making of cloaths, 
furniture, &c. for the emperor's houſhold. Mention is 
made of theſe gynæcea, in the Theodoſian and Jultinian 
code, and by divers other authors, 

In imitation hereof, divers of the modern manufactories, 
particularly thoſe of ſilk, where a number of women and 
maids are aſſociated and formed into a body, are called 

N&þECcea. 

G YN AECIARIUS, a workman employed in the gynæceum. 
In the ancient gynzcea there were men to weave and 
ſhape ; the reſt, as ſpinning, &c. being performed by 
women. | 
Criminals were ſometimes condemned to ſerve in the gy- 
nzcea, much as now in the galleys; frequently, alſo, 
this was a kind of ſervice which princes exacted of their 
ſubjeQs or vaſſals, both men and women, whom they 
made to work for them in their gynzcea. 

GYN/ACOCOSMI, Tuyeirozooper, in Antiquity, Athenian 
magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to regulate the wo- 
men's apparel, according to the rules of modeſty and 
decency. See GYNZCONOMUS. 

GYN/ACOCRATUMENT, an ancient people of Sarmatia 
Europza, inhabiting the eaſtern banks of the river Ta- 
nais, near its opening into the Palus Mæotis; thus call- 
ed, as authors relate, becauſe they had no women among 
them; or, rather, becauſe they were under the domi- 
nion of women. 

The word is formed of yuyrn, woman, and xpaTouerey 
vanquiſhed, of xpaTew, I overcome, q. d. overcome by wo- 
men. 
Fa. Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, ſays, they were 
thus called, becauſe, after a battle which they loſt againſt 
the Amazons on the banks of the Thermodoon, they 
were obliged to have a venereal. commerce with them, 
in order to get them children: Et quod victricibus obſe- 
uantur ad procurandam eis ſobolem. A 
— calls them the huſbands of the Amazons; 
Amazonum connubia; for, as the author obſerves, the 
word unde muſt be retrenched from Pliny, having bon 
foiſted into the text by people who were not maſters 
the author's meaning, unde Amazonum connubia. 
They who take the Amazons for a fabulous people, will 
conclude the ſame of the Gynæcocratumenians. 

GYNACOCRACY, GrN2cocRaTIa, a petticoat go- 
vernment, or a ſtate where women have, or may have, 
the ſupreme command. 

The word is formed of yuyy, yurarzog, woman, and xpa- 

reg, authority, power, government. 

In this ſenſe, England and Spain are gynecocractes : the 

French value themſelves, and think they are greatly 
happy, that their monarchy is not gynæcocratic. 

GYN #COMASTOS, of urn, woman, and xaα¹⁰j,ẽꝶ, I 

bear, a term uſed by the ancients, to expreſs a man whoſe 
breaſts are large and turgid like thoſe of women, and 
afford milk. 
It was an obſervation among the ancients, that ſuch men 
were naturally impotent. Paulus Egineta obſerves, that 
the breaſts of, men as well as women ſwell at the time of 
puberty, but that thoſe of women continue ſwelled, and 
thoſe of men ſubſide again, except in the caſe of the 
gynæcomaſtoi, where they remain turgid, and become in 
time more and more ſo, as the fat increaſes under them. 
As this ſwelling of the breaſts gave a ſuſpicion of impo- 
tency, thoſe who laboured under that deformity, uſually 
had recourſe to a very painful operation in ſurgery to get 
rid of it. An inciſion was made in the form of a creſ- 
cent in the lower part of the breaſt, then the ſkin being 
drawn back, the fat was taken out, and the lips of the 
wound healed by means of a ſuture. When the breaſts 
were very large and hung down, they made two inci- 
ſions, one within the other, meeting at the extremities, 
and then ſeparating all the ſkin between them, they took 
out the fat: and finally, if the diſeaſe returned, or they 
had performed the operation imperfectly, leaving ſome 
behind, they repeated the whole a ſecond time. 

GY NA CONOMUS, the name of a magiſtrate of Athens, 
who had the cenſure and inſpection of the women. 

The word is compounded of the Greek yuyn, Yale, 
woman, and youes, law. 

There were ten gynæconomi; their buſineſs was to inform 
themſelves of the lives and manners of the ladies of 
that city, and to puniſh ſuch as miſbehaved themſelves, 
or tranſgreſſed the common bounds of modeſty and de- 

cency. 

They had a liſt hanging out, of the names of all thoſe 
whom they had cenſured, or condemned to any mulct, 
forſeiture, penance, or other penalty, 

GYNZASIA, a word uſed by the writers in medicine, ſome- 

times 
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times for the MENSTRUA, and ſometimes for the Lo- 
cut. 

GYNANDRIA, in Botany, the twentieth claſs of plants 
in the Linrzan ſyſtem, in which the male and female 
parts of the flower are joined at their origin, the ſtamina | 
or male parts of which grow to the piftil or female part, 
and not to the receptacle of the feed. See FxoucT1r1- 
CATION, and Tab. of Botany, claſs 20. | 
The word is formed of the Greek yuyn, female, and avyp, 
male. 

The general character of this claſs of plants is very ob- 
vious : they are diſtinguiſhed at firſt ſight from all others, 
by the ſtamina being placed upon the ſtyle ; or, in other 
words, the receptacle is elongated into the form of a 
ſtyle, and bears on it both the piſtil and ſtamina. This 
claſs contains cight orders. Tab. VI. Botany, claſs 20. | 
The order of the diandria, the firſt of this claſs, is a 
very natural diſtinction among plants, and its genera | 
differ from one another in no other grand particular but | 
the nectaria. Botaniſts, in general, have judged the roots 
of this order of plants, which are either teſticulated or 
palmated, to be a very certain mark of diſtinction; but 
this obſervation of the difference of the nectaria, which 
is owing to Linnæus, is much to be preferred, as being 
both more certain and more obvious. The ſtructure of 
the fructiſication in this order of plants is very ſingular: 
the germen of the piſtil is always contorted, and the 
petals are five in number; the two external ones often 
form themſelves into a galea, the lower Wfvof which 
forms the neCtarium, which ſupplies the plaet᷑ of a fixth 
petal and a piſtil : the ſtyle is athxed to the interior mar- 
gin of the nectarium, ſo that it and its ſtigma are ſcarce 
to be diſtinguiſhed in the flower: the ſtamina are always 
two filaments, very ſhort, and ſupporting two anther, 
which are of a narrow ſhape below, and are naked, and 
divided into ſeveral lobes, in the manner of the pulp 
of an orange; thefe are covered each with a ſmall cell, 
which is open downwards, and growing on the inner 
margin of the nectarium: the fruit or ſeed-veſſel is a cap- 
fule, containing only one cell, and formed of three 
valves : the ſeeds are very numerous, and as ſmall as 
Wein of duſt, and are affixed to a flender receptacle, 

Which is placed within each valve. This order compre- 

hends nine genera; the orchis, ſatyrium, &c. the other 
orders are, the triandria, including four genera ; tetran- 
&ria, containing one genus; pentandria, containing three 
genera; hexandria, containing two; decandria, contain- 
ing two; dodecandria, including one genus; and p2l;- 
andria, containing three genera. 
The flowers of all the plants of this clafs have a ſtrange, 
and, as it may be called, monſtrous appearance, very 
different from that of all other plants in their flowers; 
but this is only owing to the ſingular diſpoſition of the 
parts of fructification in theſe flowers, as deſcribed above. 
Linnæi, Gen: Plant. p. 451. 

GYPSINE Atone, a name given by ſome writers to the Gy p- 
SUM, or foſſil ſubſtance, of which the powder called 
plaiſler of Paris is made by calcination. There are in 
many parts of Arabia vaſt rocks of this ftone; it re- 
ſembles alabaſter, but is ſofter, and of a more lax texture. 
It is found to be a very eaſy ſtone to form by tools, and 
therefore the Arabs build with it in ſome of the places in 
the neighbourhood of the quarries, but they are forced 
to make the walls very thick, as the ſtone is fo ſoft and 
erumbly. The building called Arſoffa, or Arſoffa Emir, 
which ſeems the remains of a monaſtery, is built wholly 
of this ſtone 3 and when the ſun fhines upon it, the walls 
give fuch a luftre, that 'they dazzle the eyes; but the 
Joftneſs of the ſtone, and the redneſs of the mortar, have 
conſpired to make it a very ruinous pile at preſent, though 


— 


of no great antiquity, the ſtones having ſplit and mould- 


ered away in the walls, and the ſoundations failed in 
ey . Phil. Tranſ. Ne 218. p. 150. 
GCYPSINUM metallum, in the Natural Hiſtory of the An- 
cients, a name uſed ſor the common lapis fpecularis, of 
which they often made windows as we do of glaſs. It 
was by ſome called Cyprinum metallum, becauſe frequently 
found in Cyprus. 
GCYPSOCHI, artiſts who work in plaifter. See PARA DI- 
GRAMMATICE, 
GYPSOPHYLA, in Betany, a genus of the decandria di- 
gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath a 
permanent bell-ſhaped empalement, cut 'into five parts 
at the top; it hath five oval blunt petals, and ten awl- 


ſhaped ſtamina z in the centre is ſituated a globular per- | 


men, which becomes a globular capſule with one cell, 
opening with five valves, filled with fmall roundiſh ſeeds. 
here are ſeveral ſpecies, which are plants of no great 
beauty. 
GYPSOPHYTON, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the ſaxifraga antiquorum, or ſaxifrage of the 
ancients. 


— 


tion aſſumes a variety of 


GrysUM is uſed in the Canaries by way of remed) 


GvyesUM ſtriatum, ftriated plaiſter-ſtone, 


GYPSUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs of 
"4 | 


foſſils, the characters of which are theſe: 
poſed of ſmall flat particles, irregularly ace com. 
giving the whole maſſes ſomething of the — = 
the ſofter marbles; they are bright, glofly, and in a 0 * 
degree tranſparent; not flexile nor elaſtic, not — 
fire with ſteel, nor ſermenting with or difſoluble * 
menſtruums, and caleine very eaſily in the fire. 275 
Gypſum is found in very large quantities in many parts of 
the globe, forming extenſive chains of mountains Me 
bills, as in the neighbourhood of Paris. It is ale es 
cryſtallized or regularly 1 but in its eryſtalliz,, 
orms. In ſome cafes, it js 
compoſed of large, tranſparent, thin laminz, which ar 
ſo applied to each other as to conſtitute maſſes as tranf. 
mg as cryſtal: in this form it is called lapi; hernlarie, 
n other caſes, it is cryſtallized in fie, like t reads a . 
plied longitudinally to each other : this is called „i _ 
gypſum. And ſometimes a large quantity of gypſum is 
tound in ſmall irregular cryſtals, joined together and 
forming conſiderable maſſes of ſemi-tranſparent granu- 
lated ſtones, commonly called gypſeces ALanasrtre 
We alſo meet with a rhomboidal gypſeous ſtone, called 
alſo $ELENITES; and other gypſums are found, conſiſt- 
ing of differently formed cryitals, as hexagonal paral- 
iopipedons and pyramids. 
Gypſum is diſtinguiſhed from calcareous earths by not 
diflolving and efferveſcing with acids; but M. Baumé ob. 
ſerves, that it may in ſome meaſure be diſſolved by acids; 
however, in this ſtate, it is ſeparated by cryſtallization, 
without retaining any part of the acid : beſides, quick 
lime does not harden, as gypſum does, without the addi- 
tion of fand or cement. It has been obſerved by Mr: 
Pott, in his Lithogeogneſia, that gypſum cannot be ſuſed 
without addition by the moſt violent fire of furnaces ; 
but Mr. D' Arcet has found that all gypſeous ſtones and 
earths are fulible in this way by a violent and long-con- 
tinued heat. 
The author of the Chemical Dictionary infers, from the 
various properties of gyp/um, that it is nothing elſe than 
calcareous earth ſaturated with vitriolic acid; or that it- 
is a true SELENITES. Its want of hardneſs, its tranſ- 
parency, its cryſtallization, and its ſolubility in water, 
proceed from its ſaline character. It cannot be com- 
bined with any acid, becauſe it is naturally ſaturated 
with the vitriolic acid. It requires much water to diſſolve 
ie, on account of its felenitic quality, or on account of the 
great — earth which it contains, and the intimacy 
with which this earth is united with the vitriolic acid. Its 
calcination is nothing elſe than the ſubtraCtion of the water 
of its cryſtallization. The properties of quick- me, which 
it acquires by calcination, are owing either to the ſuper- 
abundant calcareous earth which it may contain, or ra- 
ther to the ſubttaction of a part of the vittiolic acid, 
which is engaged during calcination, by touching fome 
inflammable matter with which the acid unites and forms 
ſulpaur. And, finally, the hardening of plailter, when 
calcined and mixed with water, may proceed from a 
mixture of thoſe parts, which, by calcination, have be- 
come quick lime, with other parts which have not ac- 
quired that quality, and which ſerve as a cement to the 
former; or it procceds from the gyp/xm reſuming the 
water of its cryſtallization, and again cryſtallizing pre- 
cipitately and confufedly. Art. Gypfun. 
All the fpecies burn with a very flight degree of fire, to 
that which is commonly called plaifter of Paris; but the 
ſofter require the ſmaller degrees of fire, and, in gene- 
ral, the harder and more marbly make the better plaiſter 
The common way of burning this ſtone into plailter, 1s 
too ſlight to give it all the hardneſs it is capable of. It 
is reported by many, that a greater degree of heat ren- 
ders it much ſuperior in hardneſs ; and, it is ſaid, that 
the artificial marble, with which the whole palace of 
Munich is adorned, and which the elector of Bavaria 
eſteems more than marble, for which it is miſtaken by 
all that ſee it, is made of the common gyp/wm, fir ſt burnt 
in the ordinary way, and afterwards put over the fire 
again in a copper veſſel, and ſuffered to boil as it will, 
like water, for a long time: when this boiling ceaſes of 
itſelf, the matter is taken out, and common colours, 
ſuch as are uſed in painting, are mixed with it in vation. 
proportions ; which, on the wetting it with water, and 
working it in the common manner of plailter of mw, 
diffuſe themſelves, and imitate the veins of natura 
marble. Phil. Tranſ. N® g1. 
The method of preparing it will be ſhewn under the ar- 
ticle Mosaic. Cor 


their wine; and about Malaga a large quantity is tunne 
up with the juice of their grapes. f 
p with the juice 0 eir grap YU Natural" Hiftery 


the name commonly uſed for the whitiſh leſs glo 5 TKI- 
CHERIA, With ſhort thick filaments. 4 fax 
It is of a rude, irregular, and unequal ſurface, cable 


G VR 
table texture, found in maſſes of various ſizes, from 
je to twelve or eighteen inches over, but always broad 
on flat, its thickneſs being uſually but an inch and a 
half, and in the broadeſt pieces ſeldom much more than 
wo inches: it is compoſed of conliderably large and 
coarſe longitudinal filaments, running uſually very evenly 
through the maſs : it 18 caſily bffile in a perpendicular di- 
reqion, that is parallel to the arrangement of theſe fila- 
mente: it is of a dull whitiſh colour, and its filaments, 
when examined ſingly, bave a flight (hare of tranſparency. 
It will not at all give hre with ſteel, or ferment with 
agua fortis, but very readily caſcines to a perfectly white 
ſubſtance It is found in clay and marle-pits, among the 
ſtrata of gravel aud in the ſiſſures of (tone, and is com- 
mon in York(hire and other parts of the kingdom. 
he Germans uſe it in fluxing the lulphureous ores 
of metals; and our druggiſts tell it under the name of 
Engliſh tale, for cleanſing of ſilver lace. 


nifies a vullur, and falco, the falcon. Tt is the largeſt of 
all the falcon kind; its head is flatted, and of a greyiſh 
colour; the throat is of a pure white; its beak very 
thick and ſtrong, but ſhort, and of a bluiſh colour; the 
breaſt and belly are marked with narrow lines, thinly 
ſcatte ed and pointing down; the wings with large heart- 
ſhaped ſpots ; the middle ſeathers of the tail with a few 
bars ; the legs are thick and ſtrong, and feathered a little 
be ow the knees, and both they and the feet are of a 
* blue. 

t is a very bold and daring bird, attacking all other fowl 
without reſerve, and particularly the heron and ſtork 
kind : the other falcons are all afraid of this. It is ſome- 


times quite white, and was formerly in high eſteem when 
falconry was in vogue. 


; GYRINUS, in Zoology, a name uſed for a ſpecies of the 


MORDELLA. 


' GYRLE, among Sportſmen. See GiRLE. 


GyesuM tym phaicum is a name given by the ancients to  GYROMANC Y, GyrrRoOMANT1A,akind of DIVINATION, 


the white chalk, which was elteemed by them for the 
ceaſing of cloths, and which makes an excellent plaif- 


ter or cement without previous burning. See Ca Lx nativa. 


GYP>Y, a name given to a ſet of vagrants, See EGYP- 
TIANS. 5 
GYRFALCON, in Ornithelogy, the name of a large and fierce 


ſoccles of FALCON, called in Engliſh the jerfalcon. 
lis name is a compound of the German gyr, which ſig- 
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performed by walking round, or in a circle; 


The word is compounded of the Greek 3, circle, and 
uavrtia, divination. 


GYROVAGI, in Ecclgſiaſtical Iriters, monks, who leav- 


ing their monaſteries, under pretence of piety, wandered 
avout from one religious houſe to another, 


The ſame appellation was alſo given to prieſts who left 
their pariſhes, 
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Is the eighth letter of our alphabet, and the 

ſixth conſonant. 

Varro, De Re Ruſtica, lib. iii. cap. 1. calls the 

h, offlatus; and Martianus Capella ſays it is 

onounced only by a gentle contraction of the trachea, 

— it has been diſputed, whether or no the þ be a real 
letter. | 
Some will only have it to be an aſpiration, or ſpirit, be- 
cauſe its ſound is ſo weak. And accordingly the Greeks, 
of later ages at leaſt, do not place it in the line with the 
other letters, but put it over the head of the letter which 
follows it; though it ſhould ſeem they anciently wrote it 
in the ſame line with the reſt, 
The Latin grammarians, as they were religious imita- 
tors of the Greeks, have, on their authority, generally 
diſallowed the h as a letter; and the moderns have here- 
in followed the Latins, urging, that it is ſounded only 
by a ſtrong emiſhon of the breath, without any conform- 
ation of the organs 'of ſpeech, and therefore that it 1s 
no letter. However, others maintain that the þ, like all 
other aſpirates, from the time it is aſpirated, and for this 
very reaſon that it is aſpirated, is not only a letter, but 
a real conſonant ; it being a motion, or effort of the la- 
rynx, to modify the found of the vowel that follows; as 
is evident in the words heaven, health, hero, &c, where 
the vowel e is differently modified from what it is in the 
words endive, eating, ele, &c. and ſuch modification is 
all that is eſſential to a conſonant. They add, that the 
b is either a letter, or ſand z are none; thoſe being no 
more than hiſſing aſpirations 3 and that they who exclude 
the þ from among the letters, as conceiving it only a mark 
of aſpiration, might as well exclude the labial confonants 
6 and p, and ſay they are only marks of certain motions 
of the lips, &. Hence they conclude that the / is a 
letter, -and a conſonant of the guttural kind, 1. e. a con- 
ſonant, to the pronounciation whereof the throat concurs, 
in a particular manner, more than in any other of the 
organs of voice, 
It is true, in many words beginning with h, the aſpira- 
tion is very weak, and almoſt inſenſible; the & in thoſe 
caſes not doing its office : but it does not ceaſe to be a 
conſonant on that ſcore, more than the various ether con- 
ſonants, which we write but do not pronounce; as the 
& in quick, &c. and ſeveral other letters, particularly in 
the Hebrew, French, &c. Nor docs it ceaſe to be a con- 
ſonant, becauſe it does not hinder the eliſion of the fore- 
going vowel, when another vowel follows in the ſubſe- 
quent word: for then m would undergo the ſame diſqua- 
lification. | | 
M. Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Y; the one an aſ- 
pirate, which he allows a conſonant, the other a mute, 
which he conſiders as a vowel. Now, it is certain, the 
aſpirated þ is a conſonant 3 but the mute h is no vowel, 
as having no peculiar or proper ſound diſtinct from that 
of the vowel, or diphthong, immediately following its 
When the / is preceded by ac, the two letters together 
have frequently the ſound of the Hebrew , with a point 
over the right horn: as in care», &c. 
In moſt words derived from the Greek, and beginning in 
that language with the letter A, the <>, which begins 
them in Engliſh, has generally the ſouud of a “, as in 
echo, chorus, &c, though it is ſometimes ſoftened a little, 
as in Cher ſaneſus, & e. - 
Aſter a p, the h is always pronounced together with the 
p, like an /; as in phraſes, Philiftines, phl-gm, phlebotomy, 
philoſophy, Phoceans, &. Moſt words of this claſs are 
Either proper names, or terms of art, borrowed from the 
Greek, or the Oriental languages; and written in Greek 
with a e, and with a D in the others. 
The / in Englith is ſcarcely ever mute at the beginning 


of a word, or where it immediately precedcs a voucl, 
2 
w 


| 


as houſe, behaviour, & . Where it is followed by a con 
ſonant, it has no ſound, according to the preſent pro. 
nunciation. 
In ancient authors we frequently meet with h put inſtead 
of f, as haba for faba; but this is principally obſeryahi 
in the Spaniſh tongue, where moſt of the words e 
from the Latin beginning with an /, take the 5 in lieu 
of it: as hablar, for fabulari; habo, for fabus; bade 
fatum. For the relation which h has to the Zolic dis 
ma, ſee the letter F. 
The aſpicate or ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the 
ſame with our 5, is alſo frequently changed in the Latin 
for an $3 a, fat; ra, ſeptem; iE, ſex; zo no, ſe ps; 
nwiovs ſemis; ig, ſus, & e. The y is alſo uſed for ſome other 
letters, enumerated at large by Paſſerat, De Literarum 
inter ſe Cognatione & Permutatione. | 
Ancientiy the h was put for ch; thus CHd went was 
formed Hl{udowvicus, as it is read on all the coins of the 
ninth and tenth centuries; and it was on this account 
that they wrote F/udovicus with an H. In courſe Adee 
the ſound of the þ being much weakened, or entire iy 
ſuppreſſed, the Y was dropt, and the word was written 
Ludovicus, In like manner we read Hlotsire, Hlovis, %c, 
F. Lobineau will have this difference to have riſen from 
the differences in the pronunciation. Such, ſays he, as 
could not pronounce the guttural, wherewith theſe two 
words begin, ſubſtituted a « for it; and they who pro- 
nounced it ſo, wrote it after the ſame manner: but fuch 
as were accuſtomed to pronounce the guttural, wrote it 
likewiſe, He might have added, that ſuch as could not 
pronounce it, at length abſolutely rejected it, and both 
wrote and ſpoke Louis, Lotaire, & e. Some learned men 
have conjectured, that the / thould have been detached 
from the name; and that it ſignified lord, from the La- 
tin herus, or the German herr. Much as the D, which 
the Spaniards perfix to their proper names, as D. Pbe- 
lipe, for Don Philip. But as it is likewife found before 
the names of ſeveral cities, it is more probable the letter 
was there uſed to denote the rough, harth pronunciation 
of the ancient Franks. 
In reality, the moſt ancient way of writing the names of 
theſe French kings, was not by h, but by ch; where the 
c ſeems to have ſtood for honing, King, and the / was iu- 
ſerted to give the c a guttural ſound, „ 
The h is ſometimes alſo found pet ſixed to the c; as Hea- 
rolus, hcalendie, &c. for Carolus, calendæ, &c. 

I, among the Ancients, was alſo a numeral letter, fignity- 
ing 209, according to the verſe: 


pro- 


for 
gam- 


H coque ducentos per ſe deſignat habendos. 


When a daſh is drawn at the top of the II, it ſignified 
two hundred thouſand. - See what has been obſerved on 
this ſubject under the letter A. 

ILABAKKUK, one of the twelve leſſer prophets, whoſe 

* prophecies are taken into the canon of the Old Teita- 
ment. 
The name is written in Hebrew with N Ye; and ge 
nifies a wreſtler, or grappler. The Greek tran{lators Ca: 
him Abbakhoum. 
The preciſe time is not known when Habaktuk prophe- 
fied; but from his predicting the ruin of the Jews by the 
Chaldeans, it may be concluded that be was contempo- 
rary with Jeremiah, and propheſied in the reign of Joliah. 
His prophecy only conſiſts of three chapters. 

HABDALA, or Harinalan, a Jewiſh ceremony, prac” 
tiſed among that people every ſabbath-day evening. 
The word is Hebrew, and literally ſignifies ch 4 a 
ie formed of 5044, badal, to ſeparate ; the n 
ing looked upon as the divibon or parting of the ſab 5 
from the reſt of the week, It was eſtabliſhed 0 prevent 


their being too haſty in ending the abbath. 4 


HAB 


ä of the ſabbath, when the ſtars begin 
Tomy 3 of a family lights a torch ot flam- 
be * at leaſt a lamp with two wicks. A little box of 
* is then prepared, and a glaſs of wine taken; then 
2 or rehearſing a prayer, and bleſſing the wine and 
og 22 they all ſmell at them; aud, after a few ce- 
1 cakes performed about the torch, or lamp, they caſt 
—_ of the conſecrated wine into the flame ; every body 
98 and thus they break up, wiſhing each other, not 
a good night, but a good week. 1 
HABEAS corpora juratorum, is a writ that Hes tor "0g 
- in a UR, or fo many of them as refuſe to come 
5 n the venire facias, {or the trial of a cauſe brought to 
ile. This is of the ſame nature in the common pleas, 


as the DISTRINGAS Juratores in the court of king's 
_ k corpus, in Law, a writ, which a man apr 
impriſoned for any crime, or treſpaſs, before the jultices 
1 ace, or in a court of franchiſe; having offered ſuf- 
ficient bail, which is refuſed, though the caſe be bailable. 
may have out of the king's bench, thereby to remove him- 
ſelf thither, at his own colts, to anſwer the cauſe at the 
of. ES. 
_— in this caſe, is firſt to procure a certiorarz out 
of the chancery, directed to the (aid juſtices, for remov- 
ing the indictment into the king's bench; and upon that 
to procure this writ to the ſheriff, for cauſing his body to 
be brought at a certain day. 
This writ is alſo uſed to bring the body of a perſon into 
court, who is committed to any gaol, either in criminal 
or civil cauſes; and a habeas corpus will remove a perſon 
and cauſe from one court and priſon to another, Of this 
there are various kinds: ſuch as the habeas corpus ad re- 
ſpondendum, when a man hath a cauſe of action againſt 
one who is confined by the proceſs of ſome inferior court; 
in order to remove the priſoner, and charge him with 
this new action in the courts above: ſuch is that ad Ja- 
tiifaciendums when a priſoner hath had judgment agaiuſt 
him in an action, and the plaintiff is deſirous to bring 
him up to ſome ſuperior court to charge him with procets 
of execution. Such alſo are thoſe ad proſequendum tej- 
tificandum, deliberandum, &c. which iſſue when it is ne- 
ceſſary to remove a priſoner, in order to prolecute or 
bear teſtimony in any court, ot to be tried in the proper 
juriſdiction wherein the fact wos committed. Such is 
likewiſe the common writ ad factiendum et recipiendum, 
which iſſues out of any of the courts of Wetminſter- 
hall, when a perſon is ſuec in ſome inferior juriſdiction, 
and is defirous to remove the action into the ſuperior 
court; commanding the inferior judges to produce the 
body of the defendant, together with che dey and cauſe 
of his caption and detainer, whence the writ is frequently 
denominated an habeas corpus cum cauſa, to do and receive 
whatſoever the king's court ſhall conſider in that behalf. 
This is a writ grantable of common right, without any 
motion in court; and it inſtantly ſuperſedes all proceed- 
ings in the court below. But the great and efficacious 
writ in all manner of illegal confinement is that of Y. 
beas cor pus ad ſubjiciendum, directed to the perſon detain- 
ing another, and commanding him to produce the body 
of the priſoner, with the day and cauſe of his caption 
and detention, to do, ſubmit to, or receive the award of 
the judge or court. This is a high prerogative writ, iſ- 
ſuing by the common law out of the court of king's 
bench, not only in term-time, but alſo during the vaca- 
tion, by a fat from the chief juſtice, or any other of 
the judges, and running into all parts of the king's do- 
minions, In this court it is neceſſary to apply for this 
writ by motion to the court, as a certiorari, prohibition, 
mandamus, &c. ſhewing ſome probable cauſe, why the 
extraordinary power of the crown is called in to the 
party's aſſiſtance ; and when a probable ground is ſhewn, 
that the party is impriſoned without jul cauſe, the writ 
of habeas corpus is then a writ of right, which may not 
be denied, but ought to be granted to every man that is 
committed to priſon, or detained there, or otherwile re- 
ſtrained, though it be by the command of the king, the 
privy<council, or an\ other. 
he writ of habeus corpus was originally ordained by the 
common law of the land, as a remedy for ſuch as were 
unjuſtly impriſoned, to procure their liberty; but many 
abuſes having been introduced into the mode of granting 
u, it became neceſlary to prevent them by modern ita- 
tutes, Accordingly, by the petition of right, 3 Car. I. 
it is enacted, that no freeman ſhall be impriſoned or de- 
tained, without cauſe ſhewn, to which he may make an- 
wer according to law. And by 16 Car. I. cap. 10. if | 
any perſon be reſtrained of his liberty by order or decree | 
of any illegal court, or by command of the king's ma- 
elty in perſon, or by warrant of the council-boaid, or 
of any of the privy-council, he ſhall, upon demand of 


ww 


is counſel, have a writ of habeas corpus, to bring his 
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body before the court of king's bench or common plead ; 
who ſhall determine whether the cauſe of his commit- 
ment be juſt, and thereupon do as to juſtice ſhall apper- 
tain. The methods of obtaining this are farther pointed 


out and enforced by 31 Car. II. cap. 2. See the next 
article, 


Han as corpus ad is the famous ſtatute 31 Car. II. cap. 2. 


which ſome have called the ſecond Magna Charta, and 
bulwark of Engliſh liberty. The ſubſtance of this im- 
portant ſtatute is compriſed in the following particulars ; 
viz. 1. That the writ of habeas corpus ſhall be returned, 
and the priſoners brought up within a limited time ac- 
cording to the diſtance, not exceeding in any cafe twenty 
days. .2. That ſuch writs ſhall be endorſed as granted 
in purſuance of this act, and ſigned by the perſon award- 
ing them. 3. That on complaint and requeſt in writing 
by or on behalf of any perſon committed and charged 
with any crime (unleſs committed for treaſon or felony, 
expreſſed in the warrant, or for ſuſpicion of the ſame, 
or as acceſlary thereto before the fact, or convicted or 
charged in execution by legal proceſs) the lord chancel- 
lor, or any of the twelve judges, in vacation, upon view- 
ing a copy of the warrant, or aſſidavit, that a copy is de- 
nied, ſhall (unleſs the party bas neglected for two terms 
to apply to any court for his enlargement) award a habeas 
cerpus for ſuch priſoner, returnable immediately before 
himſelf, or any other of the judges; and upon the re- 
turn made ſhall diſcharge the party, if bailable, upon 
giving ſecurity to appear and anſwer to the accuſation in 
the proper court of judicature. 4. That officers and 
keepers neglecting to make due returns, or not deliver— 
ing to the priſoner or his agent within fix hours after de- 
mand a copy of the warrant of commitment, or ſhifting 
the cuſtody of a priſoner from one to another, without 
ſuthcient reaſon or authority (ſpecified in the act), ſhall 
for the firſt offence forfeit 1007. and for the ſecond of- 
ſence 200/, to the party grieved, and be diſabled to hold 
his office. 5. That no perſon, once delivered by habcas 
corpus, thall be recommitted for the ſame offence, on pe- 
nalty of 50. 6. That every perſon committed for trea- 
ſon or felony ſhall, if he requires it, the firſt week of 
the next term, or the firſt day of the next ſeſſion of oyer 
and terminer, be indicted in that term or ſeſhon, or elſe 
admitted to bail; unleſs the king's witnefles cannot be 
produced at that time; and if acquitted, or if not in- 
dicted and tried in the ſecond term or ſeſſion, he ſhall be 
diſcharged from his impriſonment for ſuch imputed of- 
fence ; but that no perſon, aſter the aſſiſes ſhall be opened 
for the county in which he is detained, ſhall be removed 
by habeas corpus, till after the aſſiſes are ended; but ſhall 
be left to the juſtice of the judges of aſſiſe. 7. That any 
ſuch priſoner may move for and obtain his habeas corpus, 
as well out of the chancery or exchequer, as out ot the 
king's bench or common pleas ; and the lord chancellor 
or judges denying the ſame, on ſight of the warrant or 
oath that the fame is refuſed, forfeit ſeverally to the party 
gricved the ſum of 500/. 8. That this writ of habeas 
corpus ſhall run into the counties palatine, cinque ports, 
and other privileged places, and the iſlands of Jerſey and 
Guernley. 9. That no inhabitant of England (except 
perſons contracting, or convicts praying to be traniported, 
or having committed ſome capital offence in the place to 
which they ace ſent) thall be ſent priſoner to Scotland, 
Ireland, Jeriey, Guernſey, or any places beyond the ſeas, 
within or without the king's dominions; on pain that 
the party committing, his adviſers, aiders, andſaſſiſtants, 
ſhall forfeit to the party grieved a ſum not leſs than 5o0!. 
to be recovered with treble coſts ; ſhall be diſabled to bear 
any oſſice of truſt or profit; ſhall incur the penalties of 
premunire, and {hall be incapable of the king's pardon. 
And, leſt this act ſhould be evaded, by demanding un- 
reaſonable bail, or ſureties, for the priſoner's appearance, 
it is declared by 1 W. & M. tat. 2. cap. 2. that exceſſive 
bail ought not to be required, | 

In conſequence of this act, it is now expected by the 
court, that, upon writs of habeas corpus at the common 
law, the writ ſhould be immediately obeyed, without 


waiting for any alias or pluriesz otherwiſe an attachment 
will iſſue. Blackſt. Com, vol. iii. p. 130, &c. 


HABENA, in Surgery, the name of a BANDAGE contrived 


to keep the lips of a wound together, and ſave the painiul 
operation of a SUTURE, 


HABENDUM, in Law, a word of courſe in a conveyance. 


In every conveyance are two principal parts, the premiſes, 
and the habendum the office of the tirſt is to expreſs 


the name of the grantor, the grantee, and the thing 
ranted, 


The habendum is to limit the eſtate, ſo that the general 
implication, which, by conſtruction of law, paſſed in 


= 3 is by the habendum controuled and qua- 
ined. | 


Thus in a leaſe of two perſons, the babendum to one for 
lifes 
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life, alters the general implication of the joint tenarfcy 
in freehold, which ſhould paſs by the premiſes, if the 
habendum were nor. , 
HABENTIA, in Law, ſignifies riches. In ſome ancient 
charters, hab-ntes homines is taken for rich men; and we 
read, nec rex ſuum pajlum requirat, vel habentes homines, 
quos nos dicimus feaſtiug men. 

HABERDASHER, in Commerce, a ſclter of hats, and other 
ſmall wares. 

The maſter and wardens of the com>any of haberdaſbers 
in London, calling to their afliſtance one of the company 
of cappers, and arother of the hat-makers, and mzyors, 
&c, of towns, may ſearch the wares of all hatters who 
work hats with foreign wool, and who have not been 
apprentices to the trade, or who dye them with any thing 
but copperas and galls, or woad and madder ; in which 
caſes they are liable to penalties by ſtat. 8 Eliz. cap. 7. 
and 5 Geo. II. cap. 22. 

For the etymology of this denomination, ſee BERD ASI. 
HaBERDASHERS heſpital. See HosriTAL, 

HABERE facias poſſef/ionem is a writ that lies where one 
has recovered a term for years in an action of ejectment, 
in order to put him into poſſeſſion again. 


. ſelſinam, a judicial writ, which lies where 
a man has recovered lands in the king's court ; directed 


to the ſheriff, commanding him to give him the feiiin 
thereof. ; 
This writ ſometimes alfo iſſues out of the records of a 
fine, direed to the ſherift of the county where the lands 
lie; commanding him to give to the cognizee, or to his 
heirs, ſeiſin of the land whereof the fine is levied. 
In the execution of theſe writs, the ſheriff may take with 
him the poſſe comitatus, and may juſtify breaking open 
doors, if the poſſeſſion be not quietly ſurrendered. But 
if it be peaceably yielded, the delivery of a twig, a turf, 
or the ring of the door, in the name of ſeiſin, is ſulli- 
cient execution of the writ. 
There is alſo a writ called HABERE facias ſeiſinam, ubi rex 
habuit annum, diem, & vaſtum ; which lies for the deli- 
very of lands to the lord of the fee, after the king had 
taken his due of a perſon's lands who was convict of 
feloay. 
HaBEFRE facias viſum is a writ that lies in divers cafes, as 
in dower, formedon, &c. where a view is to be taken of 
the land or tenement in queſtion. 
HABERGION, or HAUBENCEON, HABERGETUM, a 
coat of mail; an ancient piece of deſenſive armour, in 
form, of a coat, deſcending from the neck to the middie 
and formed of little iron rings, or mathes, linked into 
each other. 
The word is alſo written haberge, hauberze, baubere, hau- 
bert, hauther, hautbert, and hauberk. Spelman takes it to 
have been formed from the ancient French hault, high, 
and berg, armour, covering; as ſerving to defend the up- 
per part of the body. Du-Cange and Skinner chooſe to 
derive it from the Belgic v, or Teutonic haitz, neck, 
and bergen, to cover; as if it were a peculiar defence ſor 
the neck. Others would have it formed of al, alla, q. d. 
all, and bergen, to cover; as importing it a cover for the 
whole body. 
HABHAZZIS, in Betam, a name given by Leo Africanus, 
and ſome other of the writers of geography, to a plant 
growing in many parts of Africa, which they ſay pro- 
duces its fruit under the earth in form of ſmall! round 
globules, which are much eſtecmed as food, and have the 
taſte of an almoud. The fruit, as it is called, is no other 
than the disjunct tubera of the root, which are con- 
nected by fibres or ſtiings, and are in the propagation of 
the plant very uſetul to its ſpreading over a large ſpot of 
ground in a little time; all the fibres which ſhoot out 
horizontally from the root being terminated by theſe tu- 
bera, and each of rheſe ſending out en the oppoſite ſide 
ſeveral other fibres, which at due diſtances produce other 
tubera, The Africans dig up the ground at random near 
to the place where they ſee any of theſe plants, and 
never fail of picking up a great number of them. Ihe 
plant which produces them is the TaRs1, and they are 
eaten in many other placcs beſides Africa, The Spa- 
niards are very fond of them, and call them AVELLANDA, 
from their likeneſs to hazel-nuts in ſhape. 
HABILIMENTS of war, in our Ancient Statutes, ſignify 
armour, harneſs, utenſils, or other proviſions for war; 
without which there is ſuppoſed no ability to maintain 
war. 
HABIT, in Phils/ophy, an aptitude, or diſpoſition, either of 
mind or body, acquired by a tiequent repetition of the 
tame act. 
dome ot the ſchoolmen call this a qualitative habit, and de- 
tine it a quality adventitious to a thing, fitting and diſpoſing 
it cither to act or utter. f 
Others define habit an afſection of mind or body, perfiſt- 
ing by long uſe and continuance, 


9 


In which ſeuſe «5, © | 
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conſtant habit, is diſtinguiſned from Sag 
diſpoſition liable ſobn to alter. 

Has1iTs may be diltinguiſhed into thoſe of the mina 
of the body. "Thus virtue is called a habit of ” 
ſlrength, a habit of the body, 
All natural Habit, whether of body or mind, are Dt 
than the body and mind themſelves, conſider, 0 ts e 
acting or ſuffering; or they are modes of the: El" 1s 
mind, wherein either perſereres, till eſfaced be 
trary mode. Ariſtotle enumerates five 44 
viz. underſtanding, knowledge, wiſdom, prudence * 
art: which diviſion the later writers ſet atide e 
admit of three intellectual Hits; viz. ſcienc.. 
and art ; agreeable to the three kinds of 
which the mind has occaſion to be facilit 
either theoretical, practical, or effective. 
Virtues and vices are confidere( by piiloſop!.ers under 
the notion of good and bad habits. 5 
The archbiſhop of Cambray de ſines habits, in general 4, 
be certain impreſſions left in the wind; by mean; 3 7 
of, we find a greater eaſe, readineſs, and incl; ation 10 
do any thing formerly done, by having the idta ready 5. 
hand to direct us how it was done before. Ihus, e. or 8 
form a Haut of ſobriety, by having always before - 
the inconveniencics of exceſs; the refic Ric; wher | 
being often repeated, render the exerciſe of that gs 

continually more and more eaſy, 
F. Malebranche gives a more mechanical theory of the 
habits. His principle is, that they conſiſt in a facit 
which the ſpirits have 2cquired, of paliug cafi'y from ws 
part of the body to another. He mipurs th 
mind act on, and move the body, it is, in all prey. 
lity, by means of a ſtock of animal ſpirits 16) in ee 
brain, ready to be ſent at the motion of the will, be 
means of the nerves which open or terminate in the brain 
into the muſcles of the body. f 
Now, an influx of ſpirits into a muſcle, occaſions a fl. 
ing, and, of courte, a ſhortening of the muſcle; and, 
conſequently, a motion of the part to which that muſe (2 
ts tallened 
Farther, the ſpirits do not always find all the roads open 
and free, which they are to paſs throuch ; whence that 
dithculty we perccive of moving the fingers with thar 
quicknels nece ſlary to play on a muſical inftrument ; or 
of moving the muſcles neceſſary to pronounce the words 
of a foreign language. Bur, by degrees, the ſpirits, by 
their continual flux, ſmoothen the ways; fo that at leogtty 
they meet with no reſiſtance at all. In this facility the 
ſpirits End of paſſing, when directed into the members 
of the body, habits conſiſt. 

On this hypotheſis, it is caſy to account for an infinity 

of phenomena telating to the habits, Why, for mitance, 

children acquire new Vit with more caſe than grown 
perſons? Why it is di{licult to get rid of inveterate ha- 
bits? Whence that incredible quickneſs in the pronun- 
ciation of words, even without thinking of chem; as is 
particularly obſervable in thoſe long acculioned to fore 

mulas, &c. 

On this footing, the faculty of memory appears to have 

very much the nature of a Habit; inſomuch that in vic 

ſenſe it may paſs for a Fable. | 

Cuſtom, ſays Mr. Locke, fe:tles habit of thinking in he 
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underſtanding, as well as of determining in the «n!, 
and of motions in the body; ail which ſecm to be bot 
trains of motion in the - animal fpirits, which, ence let 


a- going, continue in the ſame ſteps hey have been uſed to, 
which by often treading are worn into a mouth puh, 
and the motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were hacu— 
ral. Eflay on the Human Underitanding, book li. ch. 


23 See ASSOCIATION of ideas. . 


HAI, in Medicine, is what we otherwiſe call the tempe- 


rament or conſtitution of the body; whether ovtaines by 
birth, or occaſioned by the manner of living. 

An ill, diſtempered habit, without any particutar appar 
rent diſcaſe, the phyſicians utually call a c.4. er . 
cochymia. 

A thing is ſaid to enter the habit, when it hecomes | 
mately dilluſed throughout the body, and is conveyrd I 
the remoteſt ſtays of circulation. 


5 : 
a * 
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HAB is alfo uſed for a dreſs, or garb; or the compoſition 


of garmen's whzrewith a perſon is covered, 
In this ſenſe we fay, the habit of an cccleſiaſti 
lipious, &. the military habit, &c. ; 
Phe cccleballical bavit only commenced about tlic time 
of Gregory the Great, 1 "Mt only bog in at that ume 10 
be diſtinguiſhed from the lay Habit; viz. in the {ixth cen- 
tury. Abe eſtabliſument of the barbavous nations Was the 
occalion thereof; for the laymen took the habit of the 
nations.they had ſubmitted to, but the priclts Kept te the 
Roman dreſs. 
The abbot Boileau has an expreſs treatiſe on the eccle- 
ſiaſtical Habit; wherein he maintains, contrary to the 
common 


C3 of a te- 
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+ ton and cuſtom, that the eccleſiaſtical Yabi: 
— ſhort one, and that a ſhort habit is mote de- 
n a long one. : 

The — habits and cloaths which the generalityof the 
world wear, are through inadvertency and inattention 
very ſrequently the cauſe of very utihappy maladies. Mr. 
Winſlow, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, has obſerved, that the greateſt atten- 
tion and care are neceſſary on ſeveral occaſions in regard 
to this, as it is ſuppoſed, trifling article ; and given many 
jnſtances of the ill effects of it. The ancients have ob- 
ſerved the inconveniences of many parts of dreſs, and 
daily obſervation confirms to us the many miſchiefs the 
ladies ſuffer from the ſtiff whale-bone ſtays they wear, 
and the diſorders of the viſcera of the lower belly, to 
which thoſe are ſubject who Jace themſelves too tightly; 
and this is not only of dangerous conſequence to them- 


— 


ſelves, but frequently is the death of children in breeding 
omen. 
The tight binding of the neck by the men's neckcloths, 
ftocks, or the two tight collars of their ſhirts, &c. bas 
been very frequently the only occaſion of ſeveral very ter- 
rible diſorders of the head, the eyes, and the breaſt; 
deaſneſs, vertigoes, faintings, and bleedings at the noſe, 
are the frequent conſequences of this practice; and the 
phyſicians conſulted for relicf in theſe caſes, have found 
all means ineffectual, merely from their not attending to 
the cauſe of the malady ; when a cure might have heen, 
and often has been, made without the help of medicines, | 
only by leaving off thoſe unnatural bandages which had | 
been the occaſion of them, ſrom the not ſufferirg the ſtee | 
return of the blood by the jugular veins, which had 
paſſed up into the head, without moleſtation, by the ca- | 
| 
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rotid arteries. 

Mr. Cruger added to theſe relations, that a certain officer 
in the army of the king of Denmark always ordered his 
ſoldiers to tie their cravats 'very tight, and garter their 
ſtockings below the knee, tying them alſo very hard ; by 
which means they always looked red and florid in the 
ſace, and thick legged, ſo that his men always appeared 
ftout, robuſt, well fed, and in good caſe. But the con- 


{equence of this was, that after ſome time hi- men were 
all ſeized in a very pa'iicular manner with diſorders, for 
which the common methods of treatment gave no relief, 
and great numbers of them died, after all the internal as 
well as external methods which could be tried, were 
found ineffectual. Their diſeaſe ſeemed a putrid ſcor- 
butic infection; and this not only appeared externally, 
but was found to affect even the internal parts of ſuch of 
them as were opened after their death. It is unqueſtion- 
able, that this wholly proceeded from the ligatures 


they continually wore about their necks and legs by or- 


der of their officer, and might have been cured merely 
by leaving them off; and it has even been proved on ani- 
mals, as calves, ſheep, & c. that extremely tight ligatures 
on their legs, & c. will have fo great an effect, as to alter 
the whole maſs of blood, render the animal morbid, and 
even make the fleſh unwholeſome and unfit for ſood. 
Memoirs Acad. Scien. Par. 1740. 
Mr. Winſlow has obſerved, that the different motions of 
the bones of the foot, which are very free in their natu- 
ral ſtate, as is very plainly ſeen in young children, are 
uſually wholly loſt to us as we grow up, by means of the 
proper preflure of our ſhoes. The high-heeled ſhoes 
the women wear, entirely change the natural conforma- 
tion of the bones of the whole foot. They render the 
foot elevated and arched, and incapable of being flatted, 
on account of the unnatural union and ancyloſis they 
bring on between the bones, which is not unlike that 
which happens to the vertebræ of people who are hump- 
backed; for theſe high ſhoes make the extremity of the 
os calcis, to which the tendo Achillis is afſixed, to be al- 
ways unnaturally elevated, and the anterior part of the 
| foot on the contrary is much more depreſſed than it na- 
turally would be. The conſequence of this is, that the 
muſcles which cover the hinder part of the leg, which 
lerve by the attachment of the tendon to ſtretch out the 
foot, are continually in an unnatural ſtate of contrac- 
tion; while the muſcles of the anterior part of the leg, 
whoſe office is to bend the foot forward, are on the con- 
trary kept in a like unnatural ſtate of elongation and diſ- 
tention. To this cauſe it is owing, that we very fre- 
quently ſee women unable to go down a hill, or any de- 
clivity, without great pain; whereas, on the contrary, 
in walking up hill their high-heeled ſhoes make them 
walk, as it were, on even ground; the end of the foot 
being only ſo far elevatcd as to bring it on a level with 
the unnatural poſition of the heel, The women who 
wear this fort of ſhoes find it alſo very troubleſome to 
walk for a long time, though it be on the moſt even 


ound, and eſpecially if tl bliged Ik quick. 
They 2 by — — icy are obliged to walk quic 
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Vor. II. Ne 163. us leap ſo ficeſy and cally as thoſe 
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hd weat lower heeled ſhoes. The reaſon of which is, 
that in the human ſpecies, as well as in birds and beaſls, 


the action of leaping is executed by a ſudden lifting up 


the hinder patt of the os calcis, by means of the aQion 
of thoſe muſcles to which the great tendon is faſtened, 
Low-heeled ſhoes by no means ſubject the wearer to any 
of theſe inconveniences, but on the contrary, they 
greatly facilitate all the natural motions of the feet, as 
we have daily and innumerable inſtances in the labouters, 
chairmen, portets, and others of the lower claſs of man- 
kind; and the wooden ſhoes worn by the lower claſs of 
people in France, hotwithſtanding their weight and in-, 
fiexjbility, do not ſo much prevent the proper motions of 
the muſcles, whole office it is to move the feet. For 
beſide the lownefs of their heel, they are rounded at the 
end downwards, which in ſome degree compenfates for 
their inflexibility, ſerving in the place of the alternate 
inffection of the foot on its toes on the one part, while 
the other is lifted up in walking. 

But to return to the miſchiefs done by high-heeled ſhoes, 
there is yet a iarther inconvenience from them than what 
has been mentioned, ſ41ce not only the muſcles of the 
tendo Achillis, which {erve to move the foot in the ex- 
tenſion, but the anterior muſcles alſo, which lerve to the 
extenſion of the toes, are by the height of theſe ſhoes al- 
ways in an unnatural ſtate; and not only the anterior 
muſcles, which ſerve to the bending o the foot, but the 
pollerior muſcles alſo, which ſerve to the bending the 
toes, are, at the ſame time, by meats of this height, 
kept forcibly in an elongated and extended ſtate. This 
continual unnatural ſhortening of ſome of the muſcles, 


and as unnatural lengthening of others, cannot but cauſe, 


ſooner or later, a greater or leſſer diſtemperature of their 
veſſels, as well the veins and arteries, as the lymphaties 
and nerves; nor may this be confined merely to the parts 
affected, by the communication of theſe veſſels with 
tho'e of other more diſtant parts, nay, even with thoſe 
of the abdomen and its viſcera, may bring on diſorders 
which will be attributed to very different cauſes, and 
therefore will be treated with medicines which will not 
only prove uſeleſs, but in many caſes hurttul, It is cer 
tain, that long cuſtom makes theſe unnatural extenſions 
and contractions of the muſcles as it were natural to wo- 
men; inſomuch that thoſe who were accuſtomed to theſe 
ſhoes would find it painful and difagreeable to walk in 
others. But this is no proof that the unnatural (tate in 
which the muſcles are continually kept, may not often 
be the occaſion of all the remote diſorders before hinted 
at, and which, many of them at leaſt, may appear to 


have no relation to their original cauſe. Memoirs de 
Acad. Scien. Par. 1740. 


Hape is particularly uſed for the uniform garments of the 


religious, conformable to the rule and order whereof they 
make profefſion ; as the Habit of St. Benedict, of St. 
Auguſtine, &c. 

In this ſenſe we ſay abſolutely, ſuch a perſon has taken 
the Habit; meaning, he has entered upon a NoviciaTE 
in a certain order. So he is ſaid to quit the Habit, when 
he renounces the order. Sec Vow. 

The habits ot the ſeveral religious are not ſuppoſed to have 
been calculated for ſingularity or novelty : the founders 
of the orders, who were at firſt chicſly inhabitants of 
deſerts and ſolitudes, gave their monks the habit uſual 
among the country people. Accordingly, the primitive 
habits of St. Anthony, St. Hilarion, St. Benedidt, &c. 
are deſcribed by the ancient writers as conſiſting chiefly 
of ſheep-ſkins, the common dreſs of the peaſants, ſhep- 
herds, and mountanieers, of that time; and the ſame 
they gave to their diſciples, | 
The orders eſtabliſhed in and about cities and inhabited 
places, took the habit worn by other eccleſiaſties at the 
time of their inſtitution, Thus, St. Dominic gave his 
diſciples the habit of regular canons, which he himſelf 
had always worn to that time. And the like may be ſaid 
of the Jeſuits, Barnabites, Theatins, Oratorians, &c. 
who took the common habit of the ecclefiaſtics at the 
time of their foundation, And what makes them difler 
ſo much from each other, as well as from the eccleſiaſ- 
tical Habit of the prefent times, is, that they have al- 
was kept invariably to the ſame form; whereas the ec- 


cleſiaſtics and laics have been changing their mode on 
every occaſion, : 


HABITATION, a dwelling-place or novse. 


HaB1TATI1ON is ſometimes alfo uſed for COHABITATION. 
HABITUAL, ſome thing that is become a habit, or ha- 


bitude. 


Thus we ſay, an habitna,, or inveterate diſeaſe; habitual 
lin, &c. 


HABITVUAL grace. See GRACE, 


The Romith divines hold habitual grace only neceſſary in 
order to be ſaved ; and actual ace io the doing any thing 
meritorious. s 


10 0 HABITUDE, 
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FABITUDE, HanrTtupo, in the Schere, ſignifies the re- 

ſpect or RELATION which one thing bears to another. 
In this ſenſe, hab:tuds is one of Ariitotle's categories. 
Some of the more preciſe and accurate ſchoolmen con- 
fider Habitudle as a genus; and ſubdivide it into two ſpe- 
cies. Where it is conſidered as quieſcent, they call it 
reſpet 3 where as moved, lation; to which ſome add a 
third ſpecies, conſidered in reſpect of figure, which they 
call mode. 

Hantiropr is alſo uſed, in Phileaſaphy, for what we popu- 
larly call habit; viz, a certain diſpoſition, or aptitude, 
for the performing or ſuffering of certain things; con- 
tracted by reiterated acts of the ſame kind. 

HACHES, and Hacnixc. See HATCHING. 

HACK, a tool uſed by miners, in ſhape like a mattock. 

HACEKENEY. Sec HaqQuexr. 

HACKNEY coach. See Hackney Coacin. 

HACBO TE, in our O //:ters, a recompence or amends 
for violence offered to perſons in holy orders. 

HADDOCK, the gadus eglefinus of Linnzus, in [chthys- 

legy, a name given by us to a ſpecies of fiſh of the 
A3ELL US kind, according to the generality of writers; 
and of the genus of the Abt, according to the new At- 
tedian ſyſtem. It is called by Salvian the aſc!!us major, 
or greater aſellus, and by Turner and Willughby, the oros 
or di- of the ancients. Charlton tells us, that it was the 
callaris, galeris, or galaxic, of the old Romans, men- 
tioned by Pliny ; but Artedi has ſome doubt about that. 
It is called by Artedi by a name much more expreſhve 
than any of the od ones. This is the gadus with a 
bearded mouth, with three fins on the back, with a 
whitiſh body, with the upper jaw longeſt, and with the 
tail a little forked. 
Large hadd:cks begin to be in roe in the middle of No- 
vember, and continue ſo till the end of January; from 
that time till May they are very thin tziled, and much 
out of ſeaſon. The ſmail ones are extremely good from 
May to February; and thoſe which are not old enough 
to breed in February, March, and April. The fiſher- 
men aſſert that in rough weather haddects fink down in- 
to the ſand and ooze, in the bottom of the ſea, where 
they ſhelter themſelves till the ſtorm is over, becauſe 
they take none in ſtormy weather. In ſummer they live 
on young herrings, and other {mall fi, and in winter 
on a ſperies of /erpula, called the ſtone coated worm, 
and by fiſhermen hadd:ck-meat, The grand ſhoal oft 
haddicts come periodically on the coalts of Yorkthire ; 
the large one quit the coaſt as ſoon as they get out of ſea- 
ſon, leaving behind them abundance of ſmall oncs, and are 
ſaid to viſit the coaſts of Hamburgh and Jutland in the 
ſummer. On each ſide of the haddock there is a large 
black ſpot, aſcribed by ſuperſtition tothe impreſſion made 
by St. Peter's finger and thumb, when he took the tri- 
bute money out of the mouth of a ſpecies of this fiſh. 
Pennant. 

HADE, in A717, ſignifies any ſhaft or turn which de- 
cends like the {ide of a hovſe, or like the deſcent of a 
ſteep hill. It is then ſaid to Jade. 

HADES. See AbEs. | 

HADRIANEA, or HA DRIN ALTA, in Antiquity, games 
inſtituted by Antonine, at Puzzuoli, in honour of the 
emperor Hadrian, or Adrian. 

There were two ſorts of Hahaha, the one held every 
ear, and the other every five years. 

HADRIANISTS, Hadriani//e, in Church Hiflory. Sce 
ADRIANISTS. 

HAMACHATES, the TL co/ourcd agate, in the Natural 

Hiſicry of the Aucients, the name ot an agate found at 
this time in the Eaſt Indies, aud in ſome parts of Ger- 
many, and called by Dr. Hil achates fanguinens variega- 
tes ; or the blood- coloured variegated AGATE. 
It is one of the molt beautiſu! of the agate kind, and was 
extremely well charaCtered by the name the ancients gave 
it, being always of a ſtrong and deep red like that of 
blood. Often it is only of this plain and ſingle colour 
throughout the maſs, but more frequently it is found 
beautifully variegated with a pale blue, and with brown ; 
the blue in this caſe always ſurrounding the red, and ap- 
pearing like the ſerum which ſeparates from and floats 
about the blood, when it has been ſome time out of the 
body the brown or hair-colour is often the baſis or 
ground colour of the ſtone, and the red in ſpots only, 
and variegations, ſurrounded with this thin bluiſh co- 
Jour ; it is very hard, and takes a fine poliſh, and is cut 
into the tops of ſnuff-boxes, and other toys, and much 
valued by our lapidacics. 

HAMAGOGOS, of aiyua, blood, and ay. 1 draw away, 
the name of a medicinal compoſition deſcribed in My- 
ropſus, and intended to bring away the lochia, or for- 
ward the menſtrual diſcharges. It conſiſts of black hel- 
lebore and the fœtid gums, with honey, 


HAMALOPS, of ata, blood, and ol, eye, a term uſed 
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by many authors for that blackneſs which 2 
the eyes from blows ; but Hippocrates uſes 
a black, thick, and fæculent blood 
chorion in the formation of the fcetus, and reject 
terwards as of no uſe, and diſcharged into the f eg 
tween the uterus and chorion. Some author al _ 
the word ſor ſpitting of blood. 6000 uſe 
HAMANTHUS, in Botany. See BLoop Herber 
H AMATIIES, from auga, 6{cod, in Natural Ife, 
blood-flonez a kind of ruddy mineral Ne 5 
called, either on account of its reſembling dr Fa. — 
blood, or of its reputed faculty of ſtaunchin blo a. = 
Pliny reckons five kinds of blood-ſtone : via the Fan 
fic, antrodamas, the Arabic, the ELATITES or 3 
and the SCH1STOS ;, belides that commonly called in his 
time the mag nes hæmatites, from the property it hath f 
attracting irons q 
The five forts differ chiefly in point of hardneſs - the beſt 
according to Dioſcorides, is that which is friable 5 . 
black, and ſmooth; without either gritty parts or W f 
That commonly uſed by the painters is faclitious 3 
made of Armenian bole, and other drugs. 3 
The common native, or the foflil kind, comes from E vp! 
Bohemia, &c. This is of various hgures; ene b.” 
mi-{pherical, pyramidal, or cellular; compoled of Can 
pyramids, the apices of which appear, in a tianfrerte 
ſection, in the center. It contains a large portion of 
iron; but the iron is obtained with ſuch difficulty and 
is of ſo bad a quality, that this ore is not commonly 
ſmeltied. This ſtone, when expoſed to a moderately 
ſtrong fire, falls by degrees into ſcales; and in this fate 
is attracted by the magnet, and gives out its iron to acids 
It has divers uſes in medicine; being held cooling ms 
aſtringent, and, in that quality prefcribed in An 
rhages and uterine obſtructions, It is given in ſubſtancs 
in form of a fine powder, from one fcrunle to three or 


ppeare about 
t to expreſs 
» Overſpreading the 


four, for a doſe, It is alſo uſed in diftemperatares of 
the eyes; but pure iron, or the prepatetions of iron, 
muſt be preſerable to this ſtone in the fame intention. 
The gilders uſe it for burniſhers to poliſh their metals, 
Bauſchius has an expreſs treatiſe on the lapis hematites, 
HAMA TION, a word uſed, among the Ancients, for a 
jort of reddiſh garon, made of the inteſtines and blood 
of fiſhes macerated in ſalt. 
HAMALOCELE, of ash, bod, and xyay, tumor, is 2 
tumor of the ſcrotum, or of the ſpermatic proceſs, oc- 
caſioned by extravaſated blood. This diſeaſe is diſtin— 
guiſhed by Mr. Pott into four kinds; two of which have 
their ſeat in the tunica vaginalis; the third within the 
albug;nca; and the fourth in the frnica communis of the 
ſpermatic veſſels. The two former happen in conle- 
quence of the operation of tapping the hydroccle of the 
tunica Vaginalis ; lo that either by che divifion of a blood- 
veſlel in the original coat, or by the burſting of ſome of 
the veſſels after the operation, the cavity of which had becn 
ſilled with water, becomes in a very little time diſtended 
with blood; and muſt in both caſes, if not abſorbed or 
diſſipated, be diſcharged by opening the containing bag; 
but in neither of theſe, ſays Mr. Pott, is caſtration ever 
neceſlary : the mere divihon of the ſacculus, and the ap- 
plication of dry lint to its inſide, will in general reſtrain 
this kind of hxmorrhage, and anſwer every purpole for 
which fo ſevere as well as unneceſſary a remedy has been 
preſcribed. 
The third kind happens, when the blood is extravaſated 
within the tunica albugineay'in conſequence of a great te- 
laxation and, as it were, diſſolution of part of the val- 
cular compages of that gland. In this cafe the bæmor- 
rhage proceeds from the ſubſtance of the teſticle, and 
from the'convolutions of the ſpermatic artery within the 
tunica albuginea the teſticle itlelf is injured and rendered 
uſeleſs, and caſtration is the only certain cure. 
The Jaſt ſpecies of þematocele conſiſts of a rupture ot 
breach of a branch of the ſpermatic vein, between the 
groin and ſcrotum in the ſpermatic procels, which may 
be occaſioned by external violence and ſtraining, a5 well 
as by a wound in theſe parts. In this caſe, the extrivi- 
ſation is made into the cellular membrane, inveſting ts 
ſpermatic veſlels; the hazard is ſometin«3 conſiderable, 
and caſtration often the oniy remedy, Pott's Chirargical 
Works, vol. ii. p. 382, &c. 1979. See HYDROCELE: 
HAMATOCHYSIS, of aiua lend, and xv, I [1 
forth, a term uſed by Willis, and ſome others, for au 
hemorrhage, 2 
HA MATOPUS, in Ornithology, a bird called by ou 
the PICA marina, or ſea-pye. This, in the Linnzan y 
tem of nature, makes a diſtinct genus ot birds of we 
order of the grallæ; the diſtinguiſhing characters 8 
which are, chat the feet are formed for running, the kes 
are three in number on each foot, and ſeparates os 
apex of the bill, which is compreſſed, in torm of 4 
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| pus ardea, the red-legged heron, a very beauti- 
HERD" common in Italy, — called by the ancients 

CIKRIS 3 it is one of the imalleſt of the heron kind, and 

is of a yellowiſh cheſnut colour. : bs 
HAMATOSIS, formed of alla, lead, in Medicine, the 

action whereby the chyle is converted into blood; called 

alſo SANGUIFICATION. _ 

The chief of the vital actions are the chyloſis, and þ@- 


anger, &c. and violent motions in wreſtling, running, 
jumping, or the like; violent coughing may alſo bring it 
on; but this is not the caſe ſo often as is ſuppoſed, the 
cough attending this diſorder, and ſuppoſed to he the 
cauſe of it, being uſually only a ſymptom of it. 

This difeaſe may alſo proceed from wounds of the lungs, 
and from a polypus, ſchirrhous concretion, or any thing 
that obſtructs the circulation of the blood in the lungs. 


matoſis. It is ſometimes occaſioned by breathing too rare an air; 
HAM: TOXYLON, in Botany. See LoG woo. as in the caſe of thoſe who work in furnaces, glaſs 


HAMIONIUM. in Botany, a name by which Duoſcorides | houſes, &c. or of thoſe who aſcend very high moun- 
calls the aſplenium. > : ; ; + *Þ*: Cas 

HAMITYBION, in the FFritings of the Ancients, a linen P; egnoſtics from it, 
piece of apparel fringed on both tides. Others call it a 
ſoft kind of handkerchief to wipe off ſweat z but Galen 
makes it Ggniſy a thick piece of linen cloth, In this he 
has an eye to ſome paſſages of Hippocrates, where the 

| word ſeems plainly to be uſed in that ſenſe; others of the 
ancients have alſo uſed it exactly in the ſan.e meaning. 

HAMOCERCHNUS, of au, ed, and xtoxvo;, rough- 
neſs of the threat, in Aledicine, a term uſed by ſome of the 
old writers for a ſpitting of blood, attended with a rat- 
ting noiſe in the noſe and fauces. 

HAMODIA, a ſtupor of the teeth, cauſed by auſtere and 
acid ſubſtances. 

HAMOPTOE, in Medicine. See HamopTYSTS. 

HAEMOPLYSIS, formed of atya, blood, and drug, 10 
pit, corrupily allo Called H MOP Tos is, and Ha Mor- 
Tok, in Medicine, ſpitting of blood; occafioned by the 
ruptute or ctoſion of ſome veſſel of the lungs; and ac- 
companied uſuaily with a cough, and a ſenſe of pieffure 
on the breaſt. 
The hamepty/is differs from a vomiting of blood, in that 
in the hæmopiyſis the blood comes from the lungs, and 
for that reaſon is floiid and frothy ; whereas in vomiting 
of blood, it comes from the ſtomach, and is blackith: 
The hemopty/is is either accidental or habitual, The late 
ter is a ſymptom of the phthiſis. | 
This diſorder is by ſome confounded with the ſputum 
cruentum, or bloody ſpit, but very improperly ; ſince in 
this caſe the blood is thrown up pure and florid from the 
lungs, and without any violent efforts; whereas in the 
other the ſaliva is only thrown out tinged or ſtreaked 
with blood. and that with much trouble and laborious 
haw' ing; and ſometimes a flight croſion of the gums or 
fauces tinging the ſaliva with ood, will occafion the ſame 
appear ince. The hemopty/rs diffi rs alſo from the vomiT- 
ING of blood, in that the blood is arterial and unmixed, and 
vouied without emotion, and with a little cough 3 where- 
as in the other caſe there is always a ſtraining to vomit, | 
and the blood is venal, and uſually coagulated, and there 
is no cough. | 
Signs of it, The hæmoptyſis is generally preceded by a 
ſentation of oppletion and narrowneſs of the breaſt ; or 
more tacitly by a ſort of itching or titillation felt all along 
the aſpera arteriaz and in molt caſes there is a dry, and 
not very violent or troubleſome cough, tor ſome time be- 
fore. Sometimes it is preceded by ſhivering, coldneſs 
of the extremities, coſtiveneſs, great laſſitude, flatulence, 


This is a diforder of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence, and is by far the moſt dangerous of all hæ- 
morrhages ; and though the quantity of blood voided is 
ſeldom to great as to bring on ſudden death, yet what re- 
mains extravaſated in the lungs eaſily corrupts there, and 
brings on a phthiſis, of which death is the conſequence. 
The uſe of violent aſtringents is often the cauſe of this 
alto, where nature would have eſcaped it, However, if 
the patient is ſtrong, and of a ſound conſtitution, the 
danger is not very great; but the diſorder is with diſh 
culty removed from perſons of a delicate frame and lax 
fibres. If it proceeds from a polypus, cr ſchitrus of the 
lungs, it is aJarming ; and when the diſcharged blood is 
occaſioned by an ulcer of the lungs, it is generally fatal. 
In ſome caſes, as in pleurifies, peripneumoni=?s, and many 
other fevers, it is not an unfavourable ſymptom ; but in 
a dropſy, ſcurvy, or conſumption, it indicates an ulcera- 
tion of the lungs. 
The methed of cure. When the quantity of blood brought 
up is ſmall, and the ſyinptoms not violent, ſuch things 
only are to be given as quiet the violent emotions of the 
blood; ſuch as nitre and cinnabar, made into powders 
with crahs-eyes, or any other abſorbent, If the caſe is 
mo1e violent, a gentle anodyne or opiate may be added, 
ſuch as the pill ee fyrace, or de cyneglaſſo. In more vio» 
lent caſes, where the attemper.ting medicines take no 
eff ct, the milder aſtringents are to be uſed; or if the 
urgency of the ſymptoms makes it neceſſary, even the 
ſtronger; ſuch as the acid elixir of viiriol, ſifteen or 
twenty drops of which may be giver in a glats of water, 
three or ſour times a day; but with theſe there ſhould 
always be given a gentle opiate. Thus, ten or twelve 
drops of laudanum may be given in a cup of barley was 
ter, twice a day, and continued for ſome time, provided 
they be found beneficial; the antimonial crocus of iteel, 
and the vitriolic colcothars, may then be given with the 
ſtorax-pill, Revulſion mult alſo be attempted by diapho- 
retics, bleeding in the foot, and clyſters, and gentle 
purges; and finally, the cure is to be completed by pec- 
torals and detergents. 
Dr. Dickſon very much recommends, from his own ex- 
perience, the uſe of nitre in this diſorder : the mode in 
which he adminiſters it is in the form of an electary, 
repared of four ounces of conſerve of red roſes, and 
half an ounce of nitte: and he directs the quantity of a 
large nutmeg to be taken four, fix, or eight times a day, 
. | according to the urgency of the caſe. This eleCtary, he | 
Pain of the back and loins, &c. Sometimes, however, | ſays, is almoſt as much to be depended upon, when given | 
the blood is voided without any of theſe antecedent ſymp- early in an hemoptoe, as the cortex Perutianus in a ge- | 
toms, and only with a ſenſation of ſomething warm | nuine intermittent. In private practice, the nitre joined 
coming up out of the breaſt to the mouth, with ſpermaceti, or p. e trag. c. has produced equally 
Perſons ſubject to it. This is a caſe that more rarely hap- good effects. Junker's Conſp. Med. Ps 30. London 
pens than moſt other of the complaints of the lungs; | Med. Obſ. vol. iv. p. 210. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 367. 
and the perſons afflicted with it are principally young | ed. 5. | 
men between eighteen and twenty-five; it very. rarely When the pulſe is hard and ſull, blood-letting ſhould be il 
happens after thirty, and principally affects perſons of a | occaſionally repeated. Thoſe who are {ubjeQ to frequent 
plethoric habit, or ſuch as uſe high-ſeaſoned food. Per- returns of this diſeaſe, ſhould avoid all exceſs ; their diet 


fons of a lender make and lax fibres, who have long | ſhould be light and cool, conſiſting chiefly of milk and 
necks and {traight breaſts, are molt liable to this diſeaſe. vegetables; and every liquor that is uſed, ſhould be drank 


omen are more ſubject to it than men, from the fre- cold. Above all, they ſhould beware of vigorous efforts 
quent diſturbances nature meets with in the menitrual | of the body, and violent agitations of the mind, 
diſcharges; and people who are accuſtomed to loud ſpeak- | If a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hæmorrhoidal diſ- 
ing or linging, are ſometimes aillicted with it, from the | charges, have been the cauſe of the diſtemper, great care 
Violent diſtenſions they give to the veſſels of the breaſt. is to be taken to bring them on regularly again, by bleed- 
ometimes alſo it ſeizes perſons who have changed an] ing in the foot, applying leeches to the hazmorrhoidal 
active life to a ſedentary one; and more than any others] veſſels, and the like means. Authors diſtinguiſh an He- 
thoſe who have had ſome other hzmorrhage, or natural moptoe into a great many ſpecies, ſuch as anaſtomo/ts, 
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2 habitual evacuation, ſtopped upon them, without diaireſis, diapedeſis, rixis, and didlu 453 and write a great 
aving the caution to bleed or evacuate properly on the 5 
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ate ' | | ) deal of the different cauſes of theſe Damopioes, and of the 
ccauon. Accordingly it has been a common oblervation, ſigns by-which they are to be diſtinguiſhed. But a late 

that thoſe who have been ſubject to bleeding at the noſe author thinks this of little importance. He thinks it moſt 

when young, are afterwards molt liable to this diſorder. advantageous to confider a h&moptoe fimply as a pteterna- 

Cauſes of it. Youth and a plethoric habit, with too great | | tural efflux of blood, and as ſuch i: agrees with the has 

a derivation of the blood upon the lungs, are ſometimes 


morrhage of the noſe, vomiting of blood, dyſentery, 
bloody urine, too great flow of the menſcs, &c. all which 
have the ſame immediate caules, the ſame effects and 


the natural cauſes of this; butexternal accidents frequently 
concur, or of themſelves bring it on: ſuch are all violent 
rainings of the breaſt ; violent attempts to lift or carry 


ar | | conſequences, and ſuggeſt the ſame indications of cute; 
_ eus to which the body is not accuſtomed, blowing which are, in the beginning, to diminiſh the quantity of 
»cncmently in the playing on trumpets and other wind | blood, and to make a revulſion by opening a vein in the 


inſtruments, exceſſive drinking, and violent paſhons, as | arm, foot, &c. then to moderate the velocity and rate- 


faction | 


| 
| 


i 
| 
. 
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faftion of the blood by cooling medicints; and laſtly, to | 

contract and ſtrengthen the veſſels by aſtringents. The 

ſame method mult take place in all; and therefore the 
general ſtyle of this claſs of diſeaſes ought to be hæmot— 
rhage. See Medic. Ef. Edinb. vol. i. art. 25. 

HAEMORRHAGE, compounded of aiua, blood, and feſ- 
yup, J burſt forth, in Medicine, a flux of blood at any 
part of the body; ariſing either from a rupture of the 
veſſels, as when they are too full, or too much preſled ; 
or from an eroſion of the ſame, as when the blood is too 
ſharp and corroſive, 

The hemorrhage, properly ſpeaking, as underſtood by the 
Greeks, was only a flux of blood at the noſe 3 but the 
moderns extend the name to any kind of flux of blood, 
whether by the noſe, mouth, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, 
ſundameunt, matrix, or whatever part. 

Haemorrhages are divided, by the medical writers, into 
natural and preternatural. 

HXMORRHAGES, natural, comprehend bleeding at the 
noſe, ſpitting of blood, the fluxes of the hxmorrhoids 
and menſes, the lochia in lying-in women, vomiting of 
blood, and voiding blood by urine. 

HzaMORRHAGES, preternatural, are ſuch as derive their 
origin from exterual accidents, as falls, blows, and 
wounds. Some alſo comprehend, under this term, the 
artificial evacuations, by bleeding, cupping, and the like. 

HAmMoORRHAGEs differ much, according to the age and ſtate 
of the patient, and other accidents. Thoſe from the 
noſe are moſt frequent in young perſons ; thoſe of the 
hzmorrhoids in people of a middle age, or later in life; 
the ſpitting of blood, to perſons in a middle age; and 
voiding blood by urine uſually to older people. Some 
hemerrhages are periodical, which are the efforts of na- 
ture to relieve herſelf, and ſhould by no means be ob- 
ſtructed, from whatever part of the body they proceed, 
unleſs they are very violent; and others vague and un- 
certain. The firlt obſerve ſome ſtated period of time for 
their return upon people; the laſt are wholly uncertain 
in that particular. Some are alſo termed critical; theſe 
are ſuch as happen at the cri/cs of fevers, There are uſu— 
ally violent pains about the part whence natural þo@mor- 
rhages are to proceed; but theſe always go off as ſoon as 
the bleeding comes on in due quantity. 

HR MORRHAGES, perſons moſt ſubject to. Young perſons 
of a healthy and florid conſtitution are molt ſubject to 
hemorrhages; people of plethoric habits are alſo much 
ſubject to them, and eſpecially ſuch whoſe blood is found 
and fluxile, not ſubject to any dyſcracy. Thoſe who 
drink much wine, or eat high-ſeaſoned foods; and, more 
than all theſe, perſous who are ſubject to violent paſ- 
ons, eſpecially to anger, Hence it is, that brutes are 
very rarely afflicted with them. 

HA MORRHAGES, cauſes f. Among the principal of theſe 
are to be numbered a plethora, a laxity of the veſſels, 
an inflammatory diſpoſition of the blood, generally at- 
tended with ſome degree of fever, a diſſolved ſtate of the 
blood, as in putrid fevers, the dyſentery, the ſcurvy, the 
malignant ſmall-pox, &c. or occaſioned by the too libe- 
ral uſe of medicines which tend to diſſolve it, as cantha- 
rides, the volatile alkaline ſalts, &c. violent commotions 
of the body, and violent paſſions of the mind, hot foods 
and liquors, ſtrong purges and vomits, a heat of the ſea- 
ſon, and a ſudden cooling of the body after violent heat 
and paſſion. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 12. 
Prognoſiics from them. Hawmerrhages from the lungs, and 
vomiting, and voiding blood by urine, are all very dan- 
gerous. 'The others, when regulated, and in due pro- 

portion, are ſalutary, and often prevent qiſcaſes. And 
the common cuſtom of ſtopping them by aſtringents, or 
otherwiſe, is often productive of ſtaguations, inflamma- 
tions, and violent fevers. 
Method of cure. Hemorrhages flowing moderately, and 
from natural paſſages, require no aſſiſtance of medicine; 
when they bappen to plethoric perſons, they are to be 
ſuffered to continue a ſufficient time. When the quan- 
tity of the blood is leſſened by theſe diſcharges, its qua- 
lity, if diſtempered, 1s next to be amended by internal 
remedies; if ſulphureous and acrid, by nitrous medi- 
cines and abſorbents, and by gentle acids; to this pur- 
poſe ſal prunellz, crabs-eyes, lemon-juice, and the like, 
are excellent; if the blood be too thick, a ſmaller quan- 
tity of food, aud a laiger of drink, is to be preſcribed ; 
and to this the refolvent and attenvating medicines are 
to be added, as the neutral ſalts and diuretic roots. Theſe 
are the neceſſary things out of the fit ; and during the 
bleeding ſuch things are to be given as repreſs the vio- 
lent emotion of the blood, fuch as cinnabar, nitre, and 
crabs-eyes, ſated with a vegetable acid. Spirit of harts 
horn, and tinctute of antimony, may next be given; 
and, after thefe, moderately ſtyptic and anodyne medi- 
cines; but the ſtronger ſtyptics and aſtringents are no! 
to be uſed but with great caution 3 becauſe, by increaſing 


HA MORRHAGES, internal. The omentuni itfclf is not ſtee 


Hx=MORRRHAGE, or b/ceding of the noſe, is uſually preceded 


the force of the circulation, they mult be prejudicial, 
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The sTYPTIC powder of Helvetius 
cellent in ee. bas been ſound ex. 
The viTRUM antimonii ceratum has like 
efficacious in uterine hemorrhages, 
The cure of an hamorrhage mult be ada 
When it proceeds from too much bloo 
to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle 
evacuations, will be neceſſary. It will 
per for the patient in this caſe to live chiefly upo 
getable diet, to avoid all ſtrong liquors, and —4 h pk 
of an acrid, hot, or ſtimulating quality. The bod "96 > 
be kept cool and the mind eaſy, n 
hen an Lemorrhape is owing to a ' "T1, 
ſtate of the blood, the patient Vid D 
acid fruits with milk, and vegetables of a nouriſh; 
ture, as ſago, ſalep, &c. Hi drink may be wine, 4; 
luted with water, and ſharpened with the juice of | Fa \ 
vinegar, or ſpirits of vitriol. The beſt medicine in TO 
caſe is the Peruvian bark, which may be taken acco ike 
to the urgency of the ſympteqms. W 
2 a flux of blood is the eff-Ct of acid food, or of 
rong ſtimulating medicines, the curc is to be eſtected 
by ſoſt and muciliginous diet. The patient may likewiſe 
take frequently about the bulk of a nutmeg of e 
balſam, or the ſame quantity of ſpermaceti. pond 
When an obſtruQted perſpiration, or a {irifture upon 
part of the ſyſtem, is the cauſe of an hameorrhare, it ma 
be remedied by drinking warm diluting liquors, iin a 4 
bed, bathing the extremities in warm water, Ke. Wo- 
chan's Dom. Med. p. 359, ed. 5. 
Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the ſaintneſs which comes on 
after hemorrhages, inftead of alarming the by-ſtanders 
and making them ſupport the patient by ſtimulating wes 
dicines, as ſpirits of hartſhorn and cordials, ſkould be 
conſidered as ſalutary; as this ſeems to be the method 
which nature takes to pive the blood time to coagulate. 
This obſervation has been confirmed by an experiment of 
the late ingenious Mr. Hewſon, who found, that the 
diſpoſition of the blood to coagulate is increated as the 
animal becomes weaker; and, therefore, the medicines 
likely to be of ſervice in ſtopping hemorrhages, are ſuch 
as cool the body, leſſen the force of the circulation, and 
promote the languor or faintneſs. Phil. Tranf. vol, Ix. 
p. 404, &c. 
His experiments alſo ſhew, that a vein may be opene4 
with propriety, even where there is no plethora, in or- 
der ſuddenly to bring on weakneſs ; by which the wo- 
mentum of the blood may be fo diminiſhed, and the 
diſpoſttion of the lymph to coagulate may be fo increoſed, 
as to ſtop the hamorrhare, 
Soft compreſſion is, by Garengort, thought more eF:Qua! 
to ſtop hemeorrhages than hard ſubſtances, and its uſe 
recommended even when ſtitches of arteries give wav, 
in which caſe the uſe of vitriol buttons is condemned. 
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from being the ſeat of fatal internal h@mc rhages, though 
this rarely happens. The Peterſburg Commentaries give 
us an account of a woman, who dying almoſ: imme 
ately of a blow ſhe received on the belly, was opened, 
anc] the cavity of the abdomen was ſound greatly duftend 
ed with blood, which had plainly been diicharged from 
the omentum, as a great number of grumes ol blood 
were found lodged between its foliages. Ic was obſerved 
alſo, in this ſubject, that the omentum was firmly at- 
tached to the fundus of the uterus, 

The fame papers give an account aiſo of another very 
remarkable internal hem rhage; this was of the ſtomach. 
In this caſe the patient died inſtantaneouſly ; and the 
blood having been diſcharged into the ſtomach too fait, 
either for its being ejected upwards or down wards, when 
the body was opened, the ſtomach was found greatly 
diſtended, and completely filled with one great grume 
or mals of coagulated blood. It is remarkable, that, 
in this ſubje& the ſtomach was found in a perſectiy 
ſound ſtate, but the ſpleen was found putrid and rotich, 
Act. Petropol. vol. i. p. 382. 


by ſome degree of quickneſs of the pulſe, fluſhing in the 
face, pulſation of the temporal arteries, heavineſs in the 
head, dimneis of the fight, heat and itching of the 
noſtrils, &c. This diſcharge is of conſiderable fervice 
in many diſorders ; it often cures a vertigo, the head- 
ach, a phrenſy, and even an epilepſy ; it is very bene- 
ficial in fevers, inflammations of the liver and fpicen, 
and often in the gout and rheumatiſm ; in all calcs 
where bleeding is neceflary, a ſpontaneous diſcharge ot 
blood is much more ſerviceable than the fame quant''!» 
drawn away with a lancet, Whenever bleeding at the note 
relieves any bad ſymptom, and does not proceed 19 far as 
to endanger the patient's life, it ought not to be Hope 
but when it returns frequently, or continues ti]! the pull: 
becomes low, the extremities begin to grow cold, the 


lips pale, or the patient complains of being fics ot We” 
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Tt muſt immediately be ſtopped : for this purpoſe the 
e 


atient ſhould be ſet nearly upright, with his head te- 
clining a little, and his legs immerſed in water of the 
warrath of new milk; bis hands ſhould likewiſe be put 
in lukewarm water; his garters may be tied a little tighter 
than uſual; and ligatures appliec to the arms, which 
ſhould be gradually flackened as the blood begins to ſtop. 
If dry lint, put up the noſtrils, does not (top the blecd- 
ing, doſſils of lint, dipt in ſtrong ſpirits of wine or 
brandy, may be applied in the ſame manner: blue vitriol, 
diſſolved in water, may alſo be uſed for this purpoſe, or 
a tent dipped in the white of an egg beat up, and rolled 
in a powder made of equal parts of white ſugar, burnt 
alum, and white vitriol, may be put up the bleeding 
noſtril. If the genitals be immerſed for ſome time in cold 
water, the bleeding will almoſt always be ſtopped. The 
internal medicines proper in this caſe are Glauber's ſalt 
and manna, of each of which half an ounce, diſſolved 
in four or five ounces of barley water, may be taken for 
a doſe, and repeated till it produces the effect. Ten or 
twelve grains of nitre may alſo be taken in a glaſs of 
cold water and vinegar, every hour or oftener, if the 
ſtomach will bear it. 
Mr. Le Dran propoſes to make a ſeton, like that men- 
tioned in the article Pol vos, ſerving for ſtopping he- 
morrhages of the noſe ; for which purpoſe he faſtens two 
doſſils to the cord, and, after drawing one out at the 
noſtril, to bring away the clotted blood, he continues to 
draw the cord, and fo fills up the poſterior part of the 
noſtril with the other, which ought to be larger, and 
well wet in a ſtyptic liquor; by which not only the He- 
morrhage will be {topped, but if it ſhould continue. the 
blood and medicines will be effeCtually prevented from 
running down the throat, which commonly occaſions a 
cough or vomiting that increaſes the bleeding. 
Thoſe who are ſubject to bleeding at the noſe ſhould often 
bathe their feet in warm water, and keep them warm 
and dry; and their blood, if they have too much, may 
be leſſened by a vegetable diet and an occaſional cooling 
purge : but if the diſorder proceeds from a thin diſſolved 
ſtate of the blood, the diet ſhould be rich and nourith- 
ing. Infuſions of the bark in wine ought likewiſe to be 
taken and petſiſted in for a conſiderable time. Med. El. 
Edin. vol. ii. p. 318. Buchan's Dom, Med. p. 361. 5th 
edit. 

HEAMORRHAGES, unnatural, a term uſed by ſome medical 
writers to expreſs ſuch diſcharges of blood as are made 
from parts not naturally, or, in the common courſe of 
things, admitting ſuch evacuations, Of theſe we have 
a very remarkable inſtance, recorded in the . 
Tranſactions: it is of a young child, which bled firſt at 
the noſe and ears, and afterwards at the hinder part of 
the head, where there was no ſore, and afterwards at the 
ſhoulders, waiſt, and at the fingers and toes, and the 
bending of the arms. 

HaMoORRHAGES from wounds, Profuſion of blood, from 
wounds, ariſes from injuries of the veins or arteries, te- 
ceived in the inflicting the wound; and the violence of 
the hemorrhage is ever in proportion to the ſize of the 
wounded veſſel: it is no wonder, therefore, that great 
weakneſs, fainting fits, and ſometimes inſtant death, 
are the dreadful conſequences attending this ſymptom, 
according to the ſize of the wounded veſſel. The ſur- 
geon ought for this reaſon, never to be without the 
proper remedies to ſtop blood about bim; but there are 
ſome caſes in which it is by no means proper to ſtop the 
hemorrhage inſtantly. In a young plethoric habit, or in 
a wound got in a drunken fit, or even in a fit of great 
paſſion, it is beſt to let the blood run as long as it con- 

tinues to do ſo without inconvenience to the patient; 
for, by a moderate loſs of blood, the inflammation, tu- 
mour, pain, and fever, are either entirely, prevented, 
or much leſſened ; beſides, the divided arteries become 
more capable of contracting, and the blood more readily 

coaguſates, two circumſtances_ that ſeem to concur in 
cloling the bleeding orifices. 
he ſtopping of hemorrhages is to be done by various 
ways: ik no large veſſel is wounded, dry lint alone is 
always ſufficient; the wound is to be filled with this, 
and a proper compreſs and bandage put over it. The 
wound muſt be filled pretty cloſely with the lint, and a 
proper degree of preſſure given over the compreſs with 
the hand, by which more is done ſometimes than by all 
the bandages ot violent remedies in the world. But if 
the hemorrhage is too large to be {topped by the applica- 
tion of dry lint alone, the uſe of aſtringent medicines is 
to be calling in: the uſual application, in this caſe, is 
rectified ſpirits of wine applied cold to the wound, filling 
it up with doſlils dipt in the ſame ſpirit, and covering 

It with large compreſſes wrung out of the ſame liquor, 

and making a proper preſſure over all with a bandage: 

the other altringents, uſed on this occaſion, are vinegar, 

Vor. II. Ne 163. | 
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the lycoperdon, or puff-ba!l oil, and ſpirit of turpentine, 
alum, vitriol, or ſaccharum ſaturni, difſ»lved in water 
and vinegar, or the dry powders of bole armenic, blood- 
ſtone, dragon's blood, &c. 

When veſſels of a larger ſize are diviled, we are to have 
recourle to cauſtic medicines inſtead of altringents; the 
common medicine in this intention, is the Roman vi- 
triol, which being coarſely powdered and ſprinkled upon 
cotton, is to be applied to the wound, dreſſing up with 
doſſils, a compreſs, and bandage. It is uſually neceſſary 
to be very cautious in the application of this, that it 
only be laid to the bottom of the wound, or the part 
where the veſſel wounded lies, otherwiſe the other parts 
will ſuffer too great an eroſion from it. 

If all theſe applications prove ſruitlefs, it will be proper 
wholly to divide the artery, yet only divided in part 
for, by this means alone, it will contract and hide irs 
end under the muſcular fleſh, and its orifice will, by 
that means, either be entirely choaked np, or at leaſt it 
will be more ready to yield to the force of the medicines 
before adviſed to be uſed on ſuch occahons. This me- 
thod of treatment is moſt uſually necefliry in wounds of 
the temporal arteries, and thoſe of the cuvits and tibiæ. 
If this method ſhould fail, you mu't then have recourſe 
to the hot iron or actual cautery; the orifices of veſſels 
being burned, a crult is formed over them, and this me— 
thod is ſo very effectual, that it is ſcarce poſſivle for an 
hemorrhage to happen in wounds of the external ports, 
which may not certainly be ſtopped by it. In this caſe, 
two cauteries ſhould be always ready, that, if one thould 
be extinguiſhed beſore the operation is finiſhed, the other 
may be at hand without waiting for it. Cauteries are 
made of different {hapes and ſizes, according to the parts 
they are intended to be applied to. he pre:t inconve= 
nience attending the uſe of the cautery is, hat, after 
two or three days, the eſchar ſometimes falls off, and 
then a ſecond, and that commonly a fatal H 
ſucceeds; to prevent this fatal accident, the wounds 
mult be handled very tenderly at the time of dreſling, 
and every time the wound is dreſſæd, to be provided with 
a cautery ready heated, to repeit the operation if it 
ſhould be neceſſary. This caution is to be obſerved, in 
regard to the larger arteries, for fourteen days; alter this 
there is no great danger of a return of the complaint; 
but when the crura! or axillary arteries are wounded, 
the cautery is of no uſe. | 

In very dangerous wounds of the large arteries, ſuch as 
the crural and axillary, and in amputation of the limbs, 
the ſafeſt method is that of making a ligature round the 
veſſels: if this is performed by paſſing a ſtrong waxed 
thread under the artery, by means of a crooked needir, 
the blood is preſently ſtopped, and the orifices of the 
artery coaleſce. ; 
Inſtruments for the ſtopping of Hhemerrhuges have alſo 
been in uſe in all ages, which by their torcible com— 
preſſion on the part, ſtop the mouths of the veſſels, the 
molt convenient of which is thus compoſed : a braſs 
plate, three fingers long and two fingers broad, is per- 
forated in the middle to admit a ſtrong ſcrew, which is 
provided at the lower end with a ſmall round plate; a 


piece of leather is ſtrongly faſtened to one end of the 


brals plate, of equal breadth with it. In violent hzmorr- 
hages this inſtrument is fitted to the wounded part, The 
end of the leather is brought round the part, and, by 
means of holes made through ir, is faſtened at the pro- 
per part, to two ſmail hooks made on the braſs plate, at 
the end, oppolite to that where the leather is faſtened ; 
this is to be adjuſted in ſuch manner, that the ſmal! plate 
at the bottom of the ſcrew is to be brought to preſs cx- 
actly upon the compreſſes and drellings that cover the 
wound; the handle of the fcrew is then to be turned 
round with a gentle preſſure, till it is found turned far 
enough to make a pteſſure of force, to [top the blood: 
it is then to be leſt in this condition for a day or two, or 
till it may be ſafely taken off, Heiſter's Surg. p. 45. 

Mr. Petit, in examining all the different mctheds em— 
ployed by ſurgeons for ſtopping hemorrhages, aſſures us, 
that in each of them a piece of clotted blood is contained 
in the veſſes, which ſerves to keep the blood from eſcap- 
ing, after the effect of the medicine, ficſt employed, 
ceaſes: where abforbents or aſtringents are uſed, that 
there 1s not only a cylindrical piece of clotted blood in 
the veſlel, but there is a covering of it on and round the 
orifice of the cut veſſel, which cylindrical form makes it 
eaſily puſhed out. Cauſtics have much the ſame effects, 
only the covering at the extremity of the veilel is firmer, 
by the ſolid parts being confounded with the clotted ex- 
travaſation. When a ligature is uſed, there is no clotted 
covering, and the internal plug is of a pyramidal hgure, 
therefore it is with difhculty that ſuch a clotted piece can 
be puſhed out. Belides this advantage, the fides of the 


veſſel, which are brought to be contiguous by the liga- 
urs 
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ture, will probably grow together; for which reaſon, 
and the ſaving both pain to the patient, and loſs of ſub- 
ſtance of the ſtump, he prefers compreſſion to all the 
other methods. In proof of the effects of coagulated 
blood ſtopping the afflux of blood from large arteries, 
he relates two hiſtories; in one the artery was oſſiſied, 
and in the other it lay in a bony groove: ſo that, in both, 
it muſt have been a plug which prevented the hamor- 
rhage. He endeavours to prove, that the plug is ſtronger 
and firmer, when formed of coagulated lymph, than 
when compoſed of red blood. For executing the com- 
preſſion right, after amputation of the larger extremities, 
he has contrived a machine, compoſed of a large circular 
belt, to be put round the trunk of the body, or ſuperior 
art of the member, which are to ſuſtain the bandage 
by ſtraps going from it, which are faſtened at the other 
end to a lefſer circular belt, that is put round the part 
of the member where the tourniquet is commonly ap- 
plied. This lefſer belt is to have two ſcrews, &c. in 
the form of his ſcrew-tourniquet. From this leſſer belt 
four ſtraps go out, to croſs over two plates with their 
ſcrews, as in the tourniquet, placed on the ſtump. When 
the operation is performed, he applies thick bolſters of 
lint on the fide of each large artery fartheſt from the 
bone, and placing the interior convex plate of the ſmall 
tourniquet on them, he ſecures it in the right ſituation 
with the four ſtraps, and ſcrews down the plate on the 
bolſters and veſſel, which being preſſed between the in- 
ſtrument and the bone, can allow no blood to paſs. See 
Mem. d' PAcad. des. Sciences, 1731 and 1732. 
Mr. Morand imagines, that the change which happens 
to the artery on being wounded, alliſts greatly in ſtop- 
ping the flux of blood, and that this and the congelation 
are uſually joint agents in this caſe. When the artery is 
either empty, or at leaſt leſs diſtended than uſual with 
blood, it naturally will collapſe, in ſome degree, and 


become more or leſs flatted ; and. if this goes ſo far as 


that the ſides come to touch one another, they naturally 
unite, and the whole cure is performed by this alone : 
and this is very frequently the caſe in wounds of ſmall 
arteries, and in internal þzmorrhages. Nor is it more 
difficult for a large veſſel to become flatted and collapſe 
in the ſame manner, till its ſides touch, provided that 
the courſe of the blood through it be by any means re- 
ſtrained, Mr. Motand gave the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris a very remarkable account of a thing of this kind, 
which fell within his knowlege. A countryman having 
received a violent blow upon his arm, had afterwards no 
pulſation in the artery, in that part of the arm beneath 
the place where the blow had been given, though he had 
a plain one in that part of the artery which was above 
it. There was at firſt ſome fear that the arm mult have 
been taken off, but Mr. Morland ſaved it, and, as the 
cure went on, the pulſe was obſerved gradually to be 
felt again in the hand and lower part of the arm. The 
occaſion of this was plainly, that the artery had become 
Natted by the blow, and the blood was unable to force 
the oppoſition, and circulated only through the ſmall 
veſſels, while the injury from the blow remained violent, 
but gradually made its way again as the parts reſtored 
themſelves to their natural ſtate. 

A wounded artery, in caſe it be cut quite aſunder, is in 
the ſame ſtate with a cord which is cut in two while it is 
on the ſtretch, 
the two ends recede a great way from one another, and 
that in proportion to the tenſion they had before: the 
caſe is wholly the ſame with an artery, and that for the 
ſame reaſon. Its longitudinal fibres are drawn back and 
ſhortened, and its circular ones are, by this very action, 
compelled to run together more cloſe than they natu- 
rally ſhould, and form thicker rings about the extremities 
of the divided veſſels; the conſequence of which is, that 
they make the inner hollow narrower. This is a thing 
of great importance, as not only the ſides of the veſſcl 
are brought nearer together, and therefore they more 
ealily may come to touch; but the diameter of the bore 
of the artery being leſs, a ſmaller maſs of congealed 
blood may ſtop it, and this blood, adhering to the ſides 
of the veſſel on every hand, fills up the veſſel as it con- 
geals, and, by degrees, brings them together. 

Mr. Petit, in confirmation of his opinion, that hemor- 
rhages are ſtopped by plugs of clotted blood, ſhewed the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris ſuch a plug, in an artery, 
which had been opened. See Hiſt, de l' Acad. des. Scienc. 
1735. 

Wha is remarkable is, that this plug of clotted blood 
had loſt nothing of its conſiſtency, nor of its adheſion 
to the aperture of the artery, after lying two months in 
water and three years in brandy. This ſhews the plug 
to be analogous to a ſcar: nor is this ſtrange, ſince both 
are formed from the juices deſtined to the nouriſhment 
of the part, Hiſt, de V Acad. Par. 1736. 
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HAMORRHOIDAL, an epithet given 


A hemorrhage at the anus is mo | 
SENTERY. © uns called a wy, 


arteries of the inteſtinum rectum and 1 tek votes and 
being the ſeat of the hemorrhoids or piles. = 
The hamerrhoidal arteries ate two; the on 
other external. 

The internal is a branch of the lower meſeriteric which 
running along the rectum, terminates at the fundamer ; 
The external ſprings from the hypogaſtric artery, Wa 
The heamorrhoidal veins ate alſo internal an 4 
The internal carries back the blood of the 
fundament, which it embraces regularly; and is inſerted 
ſometimes into the ſplenic branch of the porta * 
ſometimes into the meſenteric. The external brin y ys 
the blood from the muſculous parts about the — 

and terminates in the h * h vein. ut, 


e internal, the 


d external. 
rectum and 


HAMORRHOIDS, in Acdicine, a diſeaſe of the funda- 


ment, popularly called the piles. 
The word is formed of appr, fanguinis profluvium, 
flux of blood; which is compounded of Ah, blood, and 
5, L flow. 
The hemorrh1ids are a painful periodical tumour, in the 
lower part of the inteſtinum rectum; uſually appearin 
external in the anus. They may be conſidered à8 a * 
of vat icous tumours in the hzmorrhoidal veins; arifin 
from the too great abundance of morbid blood therein 
The diſeaſe is either fmple, as when the veins alone arg 
tumehed ; or compound, as when the neighbouring parts 
become allo infected, or an excreſcence ariles therefrom 
as a ficus cri/ta galli, condyloma, or the like. 8 
Hemorrhoids again are either open, fuentes, that je, 
when there is a diſcharge of blood from the hemorrhoi- 
dal veſſels; or blind, cæcæ, where the parts are only tu- 
mid, and there 1s no diſcharge : the former are vulgarly 
called the bleeding, and the latter the blind piles. In 
the firſt, the veſſels of the rectum are open; in the latter 
there is ſome obſtruction, which occaſions them to 
ſwell. | 
The hemorrhoids ſometimes are internal, and cauſc great 
pain in going to ſtool, eſpecially if the feces be indurat— 
ed: after which they ſoon appear externally, and blood 
is ſeen upon the excrements. 
Etmuller is careful in diſtinguiſhing the genuine hæmot— 
rhoidal fluxes from a bloody diarrhcea, frequent in icor- 
butic caſes. The hemorrhoids are uſually opened by 
the attrition of the excrements in a ſtool, ſo that the 
blood flows at the ſame time with the excrements: but 
if it lows promiſcuouſly before as well as after the excre- 
ments, and without pain, it is a ſcorbutic flux. 


HaMORRHOIDS aie diſtinguiſhed from the manner and 


time of their return upon the patient, into regular or pe- 
riodical, which are a falutary diſcharge, and ought by no 
means to be ſtopped, and vague and irregular. 
HamMoRRHO1DS, guns of. They are generally preceded 
by a ſenſation of pain and tenſion in the bypochondria, 
and vibrative or ſpaſtic motions about the ſtomach, me- 
ſentery, and ſpleen; and what is much more obvious 
than theſe, there is a ſenſation, as it were, of a hard un- 
cleus ſticking in the extremity of the rem; and the 
more high up in that inteſtine this is felt, the more dif- 
ficult will be the eruption of the hæmorrboidal di- 
charge, and the longer before its appearance. With 
theſe ſymptoms there alſo very frequently comes on a f 
mus: theſe are the uſually antecedent ſigns, but thee are 
ſome in whom they appear without any previous notice. 
When preſent, there is a diſcharge of blood, aud that 
uſually very pure and florid in perſons who have them 
frequently and regularly; in others who have them {cl- 
dom and imperfectly, the blood appears black and gru- 
mous, and in ſome caſes, eſpecially in perſons who 
never have had a genuine and proper flux of this kind, 
there is excreted a ſanious matter inſtead of pure blood. 
The evacuation of the blood from them is ſeldom volun- 
tary, but uſually is forced out by the pretlure aud ha!de | 
neſs of the ſtools, | 
HamMoRRHOIDS, perſons ſubjef to them. They equal'y al 
ſect both ſexes, but are oftner met with in men thau i 
women, eſpecially thoſe who are of a ſanguine pletuoric 
habit, or of a melancholy diſpoſition, or iu thole who 
live high and lead a ſedentary inactive life. They ate 
moſt frequent in the middle and advanced ages of lite. 
and when they happen to young people, they arc utualiy 
hereditary. 
H&aMORRHOIDS, cauſes of them. Among theſe arc de be 
reckoned a plethora, and thicknels of the blood, for au 
extreme thinneſs and acrimony of it are ſeldom the cauley 
though very often ſuppoſed to be fo. Violet conce'” 


ſions of the abdomen, as by violent cxetciſas of ricling of 
walking, will alſo biing them on, as will a ſedentat) 


life, in which, by the compteſſion of the 1 
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circulation is impeded at the vena portZ 3 alſo au cm 


omary evacuations of blood, great coſtiveneſs, 
fected by them, an _ of hot _—_ 
: 7+20us liquors, and the taking of aloes, or other 
8 . 2 In Saxony the hemorrhoids are very 
frequent, from their taking great quantities of elixir pro- 
jetatis; and in Hungary, from their eating large quan- 
tities of garlic : violent binding of the bowels, and pal- 
Gons of the mind, eſpecially anger and fear, and the ve- 
nereal infection, will alſo frequently bring them on; but 
this laſt cauſe chiefly brings on the blind piles, or ſuch 
bleed. 
2233 hens; prognoſties From them. The hemorrhoids, 
when they flow naturally and moderately, are very bene- 
ficial to health, and often prevent violent diſeaſes, They 
are peculiarly the moſt certain of all remedies in the hypo- 
chondriacal affections; they eaſe deliriums, and very often 
are peculiarly beneficial in the gout, rheumatiſm, aſthma, 
colics and inflammatory fevers. With all thefe advantages 
derived from them, when moderate, they are, however, 
attended when immoderate, or when too long continued, 
with bad ſymptoms, and are often dangerous : they bring 
on great weakneſs, and in length of time, induce cachec- 
tic diſpoſitions ; but they very ſeldom are attended with 
ſo copious a hemorrhage as to endanger life on the ſud- 
den, though this has ſometimes happened. The ſudden 
ſtopping them is always dangerous, and often brings on 
immediate fatal ſymptoms, ſchirrhuſes of the viſcera, in- 
flammations, melancholy, madneſs, vomiting of blood, 
and dropſies; and jaundices often are the conſequence of 
ſuch practice. Thoſe perſons who have them while very 
young, generally are attended regularly with them 
through their lives, and ſeldom live to be very old; on 
the contrary, when they do not appear till perſons are 
advanced in years, and continue regular and moderate 
afterwards, they promiſe a long life. Finally, when the 
bemorrhoids are continual, and flow without any inter- 
miſſions, there is great cauſe to ſuſpect a ſchirrous or ul- 
cerated ſtate of ſome of the abdominal viſcera. 
HzMORRHOIDS, method of treatment. When the heamor- 
rhoids have never yet appeared, but there ate ſigns of 
their approaching, it is not always adviſeable to forward 
or promote their diſcharges, for they ſel:iiom anſwer ex- 
actly to expectation; but when there is room to fear the 
ſucceſs, it is better to endeavour at a revullion by bleed- 
ing in the arm or foot, and at the ſame time to ſtrengthen 
the tone of the parts by a decoction of yarrow, or the 
like medicines : and the bleeding is to be repeated after- 
wards at ſtated periods, and the uſe of the internal means 
continued, if neceſſary; but when the hemorrhoids have 
already been uſed to flow, as ſoon as the patient ſecls the 
ſignals of their approach, their diſcharge is always to be 
gently promoted, by a moderate uſe of elixir proprietatis, 
or tincture of black hellebore, or its rein made with ſpi- 
rit of wine; and externally by the application of leeches, 
or, if that is not ſufficient, by opening the veins with a 
lancet. Junker's Conſp. Medic. p. 47. 
During the time of the flux, if that be moderate, there 
is no occaſion for any aſſiſtance from medicines, but a 
proper diet is to be obſcrved; all windy foods are to be 
avoided, as alſo all aſtringent ones; the uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors is to be reſtrained, and the mind kept quiet and 
free from the commotions of any of the paſhons. When 
the diſcharge is too ſmall, it is to be promoted ; and 
when it is really too great, and the ſtrength of the pa- 
tient cannot bear it, then the nitrous, cinnabarine, and 
abſorbent medicines are to be given, as powders pre- 
pared of ſal prunellæ, cinnabar either native or antimo- 
nial; if there be urgent neceſſity ſome gentle opiate may 
be added to theſe, as the pill de ſtyrace, or de cynoglotlo. 
After this, gentle clyſters are to be injeRed, and then 
the uſe of ſpecifics is to be entered on; among theſe, a 
decoQtion of the common yarrow is of ſingular virtue; 
decoctions of maidenhair alſo, and other like herbs, are 
of great uſe. After the fit is over, bleeding mult be re- 
peated at the equinoxes, and gentle purges given at times, 
eſpecially ſmall doſes of rhubarb, which has an abſter- 
gent virtue that renders it peculiarly proper; and this 
may be given even in the time of the fit, in ſmall doſes. 
Old conſerve of ted roſes has been recommended as a 
very good medicine in this caſe z it may be mixed with 
new milk, and an ounce of it taken three or four times 
a day; a tea-cup full of the tincture of roles may be 
taken about an hour after every dole of the conſerve. 
Half a dram of the Peruvian bark taken in a glaſs of red 
wine, ſharpened with a ſew drops of the elixir of vitriol, 
three or four times a day, will be uſeful as a ſtrengthener 
and aſtringent. 
HxMokRuorps, blind, hemorrhoides eace, or external, 
are infarctions of the external hemerrhoidal veſſels about 
the orifice of the inteſtinum rectum, which ſometimes 
form ſimply turgeſcent, ſometimes inflammatory tumors; 
and are meant by nature for the diſcharge of blood from 


of any cuſt 
cold in the parts 2 
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The Miud piles are of two kinds, either ſimply turgeſcent; 
or tumid, the latter kind are painful, the former wholly 
indolent. The turgeſcent blind piles reſemble a ſoft tranſ- 
parent veſicle filled with a blackith blood, and are attended 
with no ſenſible uneaſineſs, except at the time of goirg 
to ſtool, when they occaſion a ſenſation reſembling that 
of a bean or plum-ſtone, or the like, ſtopping in the paſ- 
ſage; and at times there is an uncommon heat in the 
parts, 
The tumid Vlind piles are ſituated a little deeper within 
the verge of the extremity of the inteſtine, and reſemble 
a hard and inflammatory tumor; theſe are properly in- 
deed no other than furunculi of this part, and occaſion 
very violent and exquilite pains from the ſenſibility of 
the nervous and muſcular coat which lines the inteſtines. 
Many authors reckon beſide theſe under the name of 
blind piles all the tumid excreſcences, and tungous and 
uicerated protuberances, that happen about the anus: 
theſe are diſtinguilked indeed by the appellation of ſpu- 
rious mer hei; they uſually owe their origin to ve- 
nereal taints, but ſometimes ariſe from the turveſcent 
piles, which in bad habits, and bodies fubject to ulceroſe 
ſerolities, ſometimes degenerate into thele dry and ver— 
rucoſe ſwellings, and are called mi, mar ei, and ficus 
ani. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 233. 
The external or blind piles differ from the internal in re- 
gard to the veſicles to which they owe n their origin, the 
internal ariſing from the vena porta, the external from the 
vena cava: they differ alſo in their ſize, and in the quan- 
tity of blood they dilcharge ;z the internal ones uſually 
diſcharge a' moderate quantity, and if they are any way 
diſturbed they will throw oft a great deal z whereas the 
external rarely bleed at all, but only ſhew themſelves in 
theſe blind tumors. The internal alſo have their regular 
periods, and very frequently obſerve the monthly dif- 
charges of menſtiua in women, returning as regularly in 
men as theſe in that ſex : the others have no regular pe- 
riods, but principally appear about ſpring and autumn; 
and they appear the larger, and have the more blood de- 
rived to them, the oltener they have already ariſen in a 
perſon. Their magnitude is very diſterent in different 
perſons; in ſome they are of the ſize of a hazel- nut, in 
others of a walnut, and in ſome they ofteu grow to the 
ſize of a pigeon's or even a hen's egg. 
The turge/cent piles either break naturally, or are to be 
opened by a ſurgeon; and when this 1s done, they not 
only diſcharge the blood they contained, but alſo ſupply 
a farther quantity afterwards. The tumid ones have all 
the ſigns of inflammatory tumors, attended with the molt 
exquilite pain. 

HaMORRHuILDS, blind, perſons ſubzeft to them, The tur- 
geſcent external piles are principally incident to thoſe of 
a phlegmatic and pituitous habit; they often indeed ap- 
pear in women during their gotng with child, without 
their being of this temperzment, cſpecially toward the 
latter part of their time, if they fit much; and ſometimes 
they happen even during the labour-pains, when the fore 
tus preſſes heavily upon the pelvis. 

HAMORRHOIDS, blind, cauſes of them. The general cquſe 
of them is a plethora attended with a thickneſs of blood; 
whence nature, attempting to relieve herſelf by an hx- 
morrhage of thoſe vetlels, derives a larger quantity of 
blood than ordinary to them, where it remains, and ac- 
cording to its ditterent ſtate, forms either hmple veſicles, 
or inflammatory tumors. Ihe accidental cauſes which 
bring them on, are immoderate attritions in theſe parts, 
from riding long journeys by perſons unuſed to that ex- 
erciſe, from an itching or ſharp humour about the part, 
from the painful voiding of the excrements in perſons 
very coſtive, and from labour-pains in women. Junker 
ſays, that they are ſometimes got by fitting down in the 
ſeat in which a perſon has been juſt fitting, who has the 
ulccrated piles, while it is yet warm from him. To theſe 
it is to be added, that they frequently come on from an 
omi ſſion of accuſtomed bleedings, from an improper uſe 
of aloetic, helleborine, and other hot medicines, and 
from too high-ſeaſoned foods, and the immoderate uſc 
of ſpirituous liquors. 

HzMoORKKHo1DS, blind, prognoſtirs in them. The blind ile: 
are always in a ſtate ot tendency to a ſalutary end, that 
is the evacuation of part of the abundant blood in pletho- 
ric habits; but from the ſmallneſs of the veſſels where 
they are formed, they very often mils of their proper 
end. When they either burſt naturally, or are opened 
by art, they then afford for ſome time a ditcharge that 
may ſupply the place of that by the internal hemorrhoids. 
When they burſt of themtclves, they calily become ul- 
cerated afterwards, but this is not atteded with any vio- 

| lent pain. As ſoon as opened, the veſſel which tormed the 
tumor becomes flaccid and rugoſe in that part, and forms 
a ſort of papulæ or little tubercles, which, it not taken 
care of in the proper way, often continue to diſcharge a 


this part to relieve hemorrhages, 


| mall quantity of blood at every time the pexlou has a 
hard 
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hard ſtool : and even in ſome caſes theſe papulz have | 


continued without intermiſſion diſcharging a imall quan- 
tity of blood for many years; ſometimes allo they dege- 
nerate into ſerpiginous and pruriginous little uicers, 
which are called ſerpegi ani, or pruritus ant. This is a 
trouble lome complaint, and is not unfrequent in people 
ſubject to the external hemorrhoids, though not much 
regarded by authors; it never ſpreads far, but often con- 
tinues many months in the ſame ipot z and if by anſkiltul 
treatment it be repelled from thence, it fometimes returns 
again more violently ih the neighbouring parts, and lome- 
times occaſions diſorders of a worſe nature in the more 
diltant ones. ; 
The tumid and turgeſcent piles are both without danger 
to the life of the patient, unleſs in ſuch caſes where they 
are violently ſuppręſſed, on perſons who have been long 
ſubject to them. "The tumid are however attended with 
one danger, which the turgeſcent are free from this is, 
that if unſkilfully managed, they will ſometimes come 
to a ſuppuration, which terminates often in a kitulous 
ulceration. This too often happens when they are cut 
too deeply into, during the time of their ripening, and are 
kept open too long afterwards without being well cleanſed, 
When h,emorrhoidal affeCtions become ulcerous, they are 
more contagious than almolt any other diſeaſe z aud as 
this is not commonly known, many ſutler by it. 
HzaMORRHOIDS, blind, method of cure. The turgeſcent 
piles, if treated in the common way of tumors and little 
uicers by a ſkilful ſurgeon, are very rarely attended with 
any bad conſequences. The tumid give much more 
trouble. The firſt attempt mult be to diſcuſs them; and 
to this end bleeding in the foot is one of the firſt things 
to be done, in caſes where there is a plethoric habit, and 
very ſtrong decoctions of yarrow are to be given, ſeveral 
doſes in a day, and external remedies, ſuch as the un- 
gucntum linariz, and the root of the {crophularia are to 
be applied; theſe are by ſome eſteemed ſpecifics, and 
botanical authors boaſt wonders of their effects. The 
patient may fit over the ſtcams of warm water; or ap- 
ply- a linen-cloth dipped in warm ſpirit of wine to the 
part, or poultices made of bread and milk, or of lecks 
tried with butter. The body may be kept gently open 
by ſmall doſes of equal quantities of the flowers of brim- 
ſtone and cream of rartar ; a tea - ſpoon full of which may 
be taken two or three times a day : or, an ounce of the 
flowers of brimſtone and half an ounce of purified nitre 
may be mixed with three or four ounces of the lenitive 
electary, and a tea-ſpoonful of it taken threc or tour 
times a day: or, an electary may be prepared of one 
ounce of flowers of ſulphur, half an ounce of cream of 
tartar, a ſuſſicient quantity of treacle, and taken as the 
other: emollient clyſters are alſo beneficial, or if the 
aſtriction of the anus prevents the injection of theſe, a 
vomit will have good eſfect. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 366. 
It by theſe means, after three or four days trial, there 
appears no hope of their being diſcuſled, then they are 
to be maturated by all means and with all ſpeed that 
may be. To this purpoſe a cataplaſm of a roaſted onion 
with linſeed-oil and veal-fat, is by many greatly recom- 
mended ; and when the pains are violent, internal medi- 
Cines are to be given, ſuch as nitre with the cooling emul- 
ſions, and, when neceſlary, a gentle opiate. Oil ol eggs is 
greatly recommended allo for external uſe, to allay the 
pain, or, for this purpoſe, a liniment made of two ounces 
of emollient ointment and half an ounce of liquid lauda- 
num, beat up with the yolk of an egg, may be applied. 
When they are brought to maturation, they are to be dif- 
charged by fixing leeches on or near them ; or, if thele 
will not fix, by carefully opening them with a lancet; 
and the cleanling and healing them up are chen to be for- 
warded by all pollible means. Internally, gentle laxative 
medicines are to be given, ſuch as the lenitive electary, 
and the like, with manna, ſena, and other gentle purges; 
then medicines which puriſy the blood, and ſuch as quiet 
its too violent emotions. After the cure is completed, the 
beſt method to prevent a return is bleeding in ſpring and 
autumn, and applying leeches to the gie, al veins, 
at any time when threatened with a relapſe. Junker's 
Conſp. Med. p. 240. 
HaMORRHoiDS, /uppreſſions of them. Phyſicians conſider 
the ſuppreſhon of the hamorrhoids in thiee reſpects: 1, 
When they have never yet flowed at all, but all the at- 
tempts of nature are obſerved toward their appearance, 
and all the preceding ſymptoms of them ſeen. 2. When 
they have been uſed to flow habitually, but their courſe 
has uſually been impeded by accidents; this is often the 
caſe in what are called the b/ind piles. And, 3. When 
they have been uſed to flow regularly and well, and at 
ſtated times, for a long courle of time ; the ſuppreſſions 
in theſe different ſtates are attended with diflerent ſymp- 
toms and different diſorders, 


HaMoRRnO1DS, gn of ſuppreſſions of them, Theſe are 


frequently the common hypocondtiacal 
appearing in pains and tenſion of the left 
extending to the region of the loins. Ih 


* 5 1 ele 
ed by ſpallic pains, violent colics, inflatio are fucceed. 


ns of the { 
reachings to vomit, ob{linate coſtiveneſs, a rb 
the abdomen, and finally, infarctions and ſchirrutes o 
f 0 


= viicera, melanchuly, madneſs, and a vomiting of 
ood z thele ate the ſucceſſion of ſymptoms, whi 7 

turaily attend ſuppreflions of the internal ssen 7 
Ihe ſuppreſſions of the external are often violent les * 
gout, nephritic complaints, and the voiding of * 
urinc; add to theſe, that the moſt frequent lym oy 4 
tending the ſuppreſſion, either of the external or lates al 
is an aſthmatical difficulty of breathing, often —_— ; 
with a cough. The perſons molt ſubject to thele — 
preſnons from natural cauſes, are thoſe of a melanchs) ; 
diſpoſition, ſuch as are eaſily terrified, or grieved at tif 4 
and ſuch as have luddenly changed a lite of labour TP 
a ſedentary one. 42 
The internal and natural cauſes of theſe ſuppreſſiong 

principally a thickneſs of the blood, or a violet i 
commotion of it; the external and accident 
it are the improper uſe of aſtringent medicine S, the drink 
ing of large draughts of cold liquors when very . 
thick and heavy diet, and a too great coldnet; of 0 : 
abdomen. The ſuppfeſſion is uſually very Gillicult to 5 
removed, but in general is found much more cable +. 
give way to medicines when owing to natural 


affeQiors, firſt 


hypocondrium, 


it orgaſtie 


*/ 
10 


1 8 cauſes 
than to accidental; and it is to be obterved, that a (un. 
preſſion of them in the firlt attack is lets dangerous thay 


when they have appeared. 

HAMORRHO! Ds, method of cure. In caſes where hemyre 
rhoids have never yet appeared, but only the an! cedert 
ſymptoms are perceived, great Caution is nccel! 
determine, from the habit and conſtitution of the pa- 
tient, whether it be proper to encourage and p rotndte 
their appearance, and allill nature in the Way th: is en. 
deavouring to eale berſelſ; or whether it may not be 
better to carry off the redundant blovd ſome ohr wav, 
It the body be in ſuch a ſtate as to promiſe a ſucceſs) 
flux from them, it is to be promoted by gent e ape- 
rients; but if otherwiſe, the blood is to be derived an— 
other way by bleeding in the arm, and the patient is to be 
orcered to ute frequeit exerciſe. In caſes of ſuppretſiong 
of uſual and habitual fluxes of the hemerrbi:ds, tl 
ſympioms are to be firſt alleviated by bleeding in the 
arm, then emollient clyſters are to be adminillersd, ſuch 
as chamomile flowers boiled in milk, and after ele the 
quality of the blood is ro be amended by proper internal 
medicines, its violent emotions to be taken of by nitre, 
abſorbents, and the like, and its ſpillitude removed by 
attenuants. Aſter this, its derivation to the proper 
parts is to be promoted by gentle ſtimulating me'ciars ; 
ſuch are aloes and all its preparations, particularly clixir 
proprietatis ; and faffron and borax may alſo be given in 
{mall dolcs; to this may be added the uſe of ttimwlating 
clyſters and acid ſuppoſitories, and the application oi 
leeches to the parts. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 37. 

H/ZMORRHOSCOPIA, formed of awa , 520 
flow, oxento I obſerve, an old term utcd by the wiiers 
in AMleclicine to expreſs an examination of che bjood drawn 
from a patient by phlebotomy, in order to judge of the 
nature of a diſcaſe by it. 

HAMORRHUS, in Zoclogy. See Bled SNAKE. 

HAMOSTIASITA, formed of aiya and gage, e u, Or 
re/t, occuts in ſome writers as the name of a vtiea'y 
occaſioning ſudden death; aud it is faid to be a torat 
ſtagnation of the whole maſs of blood from a picthora, 

HA-MOSTATICA, formed of aiwa and whyt, I Veh, 4 
name given by ſome authors, to medicines uicd to top 
hemorrhages, whether internally taken, or cxternalif 
applied. 

HAPHESTITES lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
by authors, to a ſtone of a reddiſh colour, and capable 
of a high poliſh. The ancients gave it this name, iron 
its property of ſetting fire to dry ſubſtances by reiection, 
when formed into a concave ſpeculum. 4 hey hence 
called it the Vulcanean-ſlone, or fire-/{one, not conkdering 
that the ſhape into which they formed it, and not the 
nature of the ſtone, was the cauſe of the cllect ; any 
ſtone being capable of the ſame, if hard cuough to beat 
a proper poliſh, About Hilderſheim they have, at this 
time, a fort of blackiſh-red coarſe jaſper, which the, 
take to be the H tes of the ancients, aud ute ity 4 
this day, for the ſame purpoſes, hollowing large pieces 
of it into ſpeculums, and ſetting them, when well pe. 
lihed, in proper frames, and uling them a> buiuinge 
glaſſes. ; 

HAREDE abdufo, is a writ which anciently lay for ns 
lord, who, having by right the wardihip of bs chat 
under age, could not obtain his body, as being convc1cd 
away by another, 


ay to 


— 


Hxssl)> 


, - 
er Caules of 


* 


ö % 
RED deliberands ali 4 habet cuſtodiam terræ, a writ 
directed to the ſheriff, willing him to command one that 
ad the body of him who was ward to another, to deli- 
— him to the perſon whole WARD he was on account 
is land. t 
2323 See RAvIsH N ENT de gard. | 
H EREDIPETA, in our Ancient Law Books, the next 
nella hæredipeta ſue propinquo wel extranco periculoja 
ane cuftodia committatur. Leg. Hen. I. cap. 70. 
HEAREDITAS. Sec ABEYANCE. b |; 
HARESIARCH, HaRESIARCHA, of the Greek ales. 
eexns, an arch-heretic. See HERE TIC. 
HARESIS, hereſy. See HERESY. : 3 
HAERETICO comburendo, a writ which ancientiy lay 
againſt an heretic, who, having once been convicted of 
hereſy by bis biſhop, and having abjured it, afterward 
{alling into it again, or into fome other, is thereupon 
committed to the ſecular power. This writ is thought 
by ſome to be as ancient as the common Jaw itielt 3 how - 
ever the conviction of hereſy by the common law was 
not in any petty eccleſiaſtical court, but before the arch- 
biſhop himſelf in a provinct J ſynod, and the delinquent 
was delivered over to the king, to do with him as he 
pleaſed : ſo that the crown had a control over the ſpiri- 
tual power. But by 2 Hen. IV. cap. 15, the dioceſan 
alone, without the intervention of a ſynod, might con- 


vict of heretical tenets; and unleſs the convict abjured 
his opinions, Or if after abjuration he relapſed, the ſher:'! 
was bound cx 9icto, if required by the bithop, to commit 
the unhappy victim to the flames, without waiting for 
the conſent of the crown, This writ remained in force, 
and was actually executed on two Anabaptiſts in the fe- 
venth of Elizabeth, and on two Arians in the niath of 
James I. | 3 

Sir Edward Coke was of opinion, that this writ did not 
lie in his time; but it is now formally taken away by {ta- 
tote 29 Car. II. cap. 9. But this ſtature does not extend to 
take away or abridge the juriſdiction of Proteſtant arch- 
biſhops or biſhops, or any other judges of any eccleti- 
aſtical courts, in caſes of atheiſm, blaſphemy, hereſy, or 
ſchiſm, and other damnable doctrines and opinions; birt 


H A I 


Mr. Huet obſerves, the word harrard is ſometimes ap- 
plied to a man who becomes hardy and proud, in conſt— 
dence of the ftre:1gth of the place he is in. 
Haggard hawks arc hard to tame, and | 
pline, 


* 


Has, a kind of fierv meteor appeating on men's hair, 


or horſes mains; tow known to be wettrical plie no- 
men. | 
HAGIANM, in the AM AL cg, a name given by ſome 
of the Arabian phylicians, to a kind of /{-b&nenth, or ca— 
mel's hays The Greeks made ſeveral kiuds of this, ac- 
cording to the places from whence they received it; the 
ſ[chananth of different countries differing in virtue: bur 
the Perſian was, in many ages, elec med the beſt kind 3 
and this is probably what the Arabs called gala. 


I be 
mterpreters of Avicenna leave this word vhoty unex- 
[4 


1 . _ S A N 4 * * 1 F os. Y 
plained, Garcias, according to what {ili ke h. 


t in the 
Arabic, ſuppoſes it the name of the city Damaſecs, and 


given to ſuch /ch-1912) as came from that part of the 
world; but this ſcenis erroneous, The Arabs called all 
other nations harbariansz and tis tet gentihim, or bar— 
bariſm, was, in their language, expreit:Q by the word 
hagizm; they hated tlic Perfiant beyond all other nations 
in the world, and called them hat ian by way of emi- 
nence, and therefo;e hagiam and Periian were a ſort of 
ſynonymous words. It 15 probable they hal ther c- 
nanth principally ſrom Perſia; and that this, whether 
better or worſe than the Nabatæan A of their 
own country, was diſtinguiſhed by the ©; thor of forriguy 
and that with the word by wich they exprefſed Fe: fan. 
HAGIOGR APIHA, 4 name given to bart of the Looks of 
Scriptute, called by the Jews Cctrihbim. See CANON. 
The word is compounded of ig. Jay; and ye, I 
Write, the name ;s very ancient: St. [ om maß. 8 free 
quent mention of it: before hi n, St. Epiphanius called 
theſe books ſimply Tp28+::a. 


Ihe Jews divide the ſacted writings into three g 


* 
1 © 
30 
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the Law. which comprehends the live books f Moſes; 
the Frophets, which they call Net; and the Corus * 
DTD called dy the Greeks, &c. Harioty ph: com- 
prehending the bo:k of Pſalms, Io Us, Joo, 1 "ie, 


they may prove and puniſh the ſame according to his 
majeſty's eccleſiaſtical laws, by excommunication, depri— 
vation, degradation, and other eccleſiaſtical centures, not 
extending to death, in ſuch ſort and no other, as they 


might have done before the making of this act. Sec. 2. 
vee HERESY, 


H/ERETICUS, heretic. See HERETI1C. 

H/XRETULA, in Natural Hilary, a name given by Mr. 
Lhuyd, to a ſpecies of Foss1Lt oyſter-/þc!!l. 

HERMIA, an Indian fruit, reſ:mbling pepper, cſteemed 
good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, diſperſe flatulencies, aud 
reſtore the avula when relaxed. 

HAFFHERT, in Zoology, the name of a bird deſcribed by 
Hoier, which is ſeen uſually at ſea, and is fuppoſed to be 
a foreteller of ſtorms. It is of the ze of a common ben, 
and reſembles the falcon in ſhape. Ir is ail over of a 
greyiſh colour, variegated with tpots of white. Its beak 
is ſtrong and hooked like the ſalcon's, but it is ſhorter. 
The filhermen dread the appearance of this bird, and at 
fght of it always make to ſhore as falt as poſſible, ex- 
pecting tempeſts and bad weather. 

HAFIZI, or HarF1zLeR, is a name given in Turkey to 
thoſe who learn the whole Alcoran by heart; and who, 
on this account, are held in great veneration by the 
people, 


HAGA, in our Od ][itcrs, bas different ſigniſications. 


In Doomſday it is taken for a houſe in a city or borough, 
An ancient anonymous author ſays it is a houſe with a 
thop, Domus cum /hopa. | 
HAGABLUM, in our Od Writers, the ſame with gablum | 
or gabel. | 
IL\GGAL, a canonical beok of the Old Teſtament, o 
called from the prophet of that name, who in all proba- 
bility was born at Babylon, from whence he returucd | 
with Zerubbabel. | 
This prophet, in the ſecond year of Darius or the five | 
hundred and twentieth before Chriſt, exhorted the Jews, 


Ezra, including alto the bock of Nehemiah, Chro- 

nicles, Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentitione, Eccirhaſtes, 
1 

and Either. 


The Jews ſametimes call theſe bocke the Writings, by 
way of eminenc-, as being written by immediate in hi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit. Thus, ſays Kimchi. in his 
pre face to the Pf Ams, Maimonides in Here Newch, and 
Elias Levita in his 7Þ:/5;, under the word SIND. | 
They diſtinguiſh the baugiographers, however, from the 

prophets; in that the authors of the former did not re— 

cetve the matters contained in them by the way called 
Prophecy, which us in dreams, vitions, whiſpers, 


1 
exſtaſies, &c. but by mere inſpitauon, aud direction of 
the Spirit. 


is 


— 
A 0 
* An 


who aic 
bein; 
uſe of bells, made utc 

people to church. called hagi:/deroite 

Mayius gives us the deſcription cf a vungigſideren he had 
ſeen. It is a plate of jron, about three inche- broau, 
and ſixteen long, faſtened by the middle to a chain or 
cord, whereby it is ſuſpended at the chuich-tdoor, On 
this they ſtrike with an iron hammer, with ſome mea— 
ſure and catence, fo as to make no difagreeable noile. 
They alſo carry a ban: 


* | i 
rr:2/icleron beſore the pricft, in a pto- 


cellion of the facrament to any fick perlen, beating on it 
from time to time, to advertiſe the people to zdore it ; 
much as in the Romiſh church they do with a bell. 
HAIHALEM mrers, in Botany, a name by which the mo- 
dern /gyptians call the plant we name /iratictes and 
ſemper viounm aquatitnm, the water-{ollier, and water= 
| houfeleck, The lat of theſe names is a verbal tran 1- 
tion of the Agyptian one, Some have ſuppoled that the 
nilufar was called by this name by the ancient Mgep— 
tians, but this is an error; the piants are ſo pertectiy 
diderent from one another, that they have nothing bur 


the growing in water in common between them. 


after their return from their captivity, to finiſh rebuilding IIAII, a name uſed by the Braflians, for an animal we call 


the temple, which they had intermitted for fourtecn | 
years, IIis remonſtrances had the deſired effect ; and 
to encourage them to proceed in the work, he aſſured 


them from God that the glory of this latter houſe ſhould | HAIL, grande, in PA 


exceed the glory of the former; which was rccordingly 
fulfilled when Chrilt honoured it with his preſence : tor 
with reſpect to the building, this latter temple was nat 
to be compared with the former. ; 

AGG ARD, in Falconry, a HAWK, or FALCON, not taken 
in the neſt; but aſter the had been enured to liberty, and 
preying for herſelf. The word is French, and ſignifies 
fierce; ſome derive it from the Latin agreſie, wild; others. 
from the German 


H 


an hag, incloſure, ſortilled place. Whence 
Vol. II. No 162, . a 


| 


the floath, or zgrarus, The word feerrs pronounced by 


the creature ittelf, as its common note, and thence be- 
came uſed as its name. 


J ber, an aqueous concretion, in 


form of white or peflucid ſyherults, deſcending out of 
the atmoſphere. 

Hai! is conceived to he formed of drops of rain, frozen 
in their paſſage through the middle region. Others 
take it for the fragments of a frozen «loud, halt- 
melted, and thus precipitated and cengealed again, 
Accordingly the Cartefſans dene hai! to be a cloud, 
either wholly, or in part, liquefied; which tending dow: 
wards by its own pravity, is, in its paſlage, frozen ag uin 


* ( ' 
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4 briag under diſci- 


HAI 


by the ation of ſome very cold wind; and thus preci- 
pirated, for the moſt part, in round tranſparent globes. 
They add, that if the cloud have been totally liquefied, the 
hallſtones are pellucid ; otherwiſe they are only partly ſo. 
Hail aſſumes various figures, according to the degrees of 
heat or cold of the air which it paſſes through in its de- 
ſcent ; ſometimes it is round, ſometimes anyular, trian- 
gular, pyramidical, &c. ſometimes thin and flat, ſtar- like, 
with ſix equal points, &c. 

Siguior Beccaria ſuppoſes, that it is formed in the higher 
regions of the air, where the cold is intenſe, and where 
the electric matter is very copious. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, a great number of particles of water are brought 
near together, where they are froze, and in their de- 
ſcent collect other particles; fo that the denſity of the 
ſubſtance of the Hai. tone grows leſs and leſs from the 
centre; this being formed firſt in the higher regions, 
and the ſurface being collected in the lower. Accord: 
ingly, in mountains, hail-ſtones as well as drops of rain, 
are very ſmall; and both agree in this circumſtance, 
that the more intenſe is the electricity that forms 
them, the larger they are. 

Hail is obſerved frequently to attend thunder and light- 
ning; with regard to which, Beccaria obſerves, that as 
motion is known to promote freezing, fo the rapid mo- 
tion of the electriſied clouds may promote that effect in 
the air, 

Natural hiſtories furniſh us with a great variety of in- 
ſtances of extraordinary ſhowers of haz/. Sce Phil. Lravt. 
Ne 203. and Hiſt. de France, tom. ii. p. 339. 

HAILE, a ſea-term, ſiguifying either to call ro a ſhip, to 
know from whence the comes, and whither ſhe is bound, 
or elſe to falute her, and wiſh her well. 

HAIR, ſmall filaments, iTuing out of the pores of the 
ſkins of animals; and ſerving molt of them as a tegu- 
ment, or covering. 

In lieu of hair, the nakedneſs of ſome auimals is covered 
with feathers or wool. 

Hair is ſound on all parts of the human body, except the 
ſoles of the feet, and the palms of the hands. Bur it 
grows longeſt on the head, chin, breaſt, and arm-pits, and 
about the privities. 

Dr. Tyſon obſerves, that though the outward ſurface of 
the body be the uſual place where the hair grows; yet it 
has been ſometimes found on the tongue, in the heart, 
the breaſts, kidnies, &c. but that there is ſcarce any in- 
ward part more ſubject to it than the ovary, or teſticles, 
of females. Hooke, Philoſoph. Collect. N 2. 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the hair into ſeveral kinds, and give 
it divers denominations ; but this is only in Greek and La- 
tin. The hair of the head they call capi//us : that of 
women particularly, coma, from xozz, to dreis and ad- 
juſt 3 and that of men cæſaries, from cædendo, becauſe 
often cut: that of the back of the head, ; ba and crines; 
that hanging behind the ears, cinciun⁰ν] q. d. curled and 
buckled. 

The ancients held the hair to be a ſort of excrement, fed 
only with excrementitious matters, and no proper part 
of a living body. They ſuppoſed it generated of the fu- 
liginous parts of the blood, exhaled by the heat of the 
body to the ſurface, and there condenſed in paſſing 
through the pores. Their chief reaſons were, that the 
hair, being cut, will grow again apace, even in extreme 
old age, and when liſe is very low; that in heCtic and 
conſumptive people, where the reſt of the body is con- 
tinually emaciating and attenuating, the Hair ſhall thrive 
very well: nay, and that it will grow even on dead car- 
caſes. They add, that hair does not feed and grow like 
the other parts, by introlufception, i. e. by a juice Circu- 
lating within it; but like the nails, by juxtapoſition, each 
part next the root thruſting forward that immediately 
before it. 

But the moderns are agreed, that every hair does properly 
and truly live, and receive nutriment to fill and diſtend 
it like the other parts; this they argue hence, that the 
roots do not turn grey in aged perſons ſooner than the 
extremities, but the whole changes colour at once. And 
the like is obſerved in boys, &c. which ſhews, that there 
is a dire communication, and that all the parts are af- 
ſeed alike. We are told of iultances of perſons, who 
by intenſe grief, fear, or ſtudy, have grown grey in a 
night's time. 

It may be obſerved, however that in propriety, the life 
or growth of hair is of a different kind from that of the 
reſt of the body, and is not immediately derived there- 
from, or reciprocated therewith ; it is rather of the na- 
ture of vegetation. They grow as plants do out of the 
earth, or as ſome plants ſhoot from the parts of others; 
from which though they draw their nouriſhment, ye! 
each has, as it were, its ſeveral life, and a diſtin œco— 
nomy. They derive their food from ſome juices of the 
body, but not from the nutritious juices of it; whence 


they may live, though the body be ſtarved. 


HAI 


The hairs examined by the mieroſe | 

fiſtulous bodies like 8 Their n * 
alſo conhrmed from the diſeaſe called plica P . 4 
wherein the blood ouſes out at their extremities NN INES 
Each Hair is found to conliſt of five or 6x oth | 
ones, all wrapped up in one common oben: — 
are knotted like ſome ſort of graſs, and fend out bra T 
at the joints. They have each an oval 2 
which lies pretty deep in the ſkin, being implanted in th 
pyramidal papillze ; and by this they imbibe, of ſec "a 
their proper food from the adjacent humours Thi? 
oval root is covered by a whitith ſtrong membran in 
ſome meaſure elaſtic, and is connected either to the 
to the corpus adipoſum, or to both, by a great numbe 
very fine veſſels and nervous filaments. The ſtem h * 
reached the ſurface of the ſkin, pierces the dean of * 


e, in 
ſcin, 


ſmall toſſula between the papillz, or ſometimes a arti 


cular papilla, and there it meets the epid 
ſeems to be turned round it and wakes . err 
fort of unAuous matter tranſudes through the Gd 
of the foſſula, which is beſtowed on the ſtem $4 pa 
companies it more or leſs, as it runs out from the Rio, 
in form of a hair. Their extremities ſplit or divide 
into two or three branches, eſpecially when kept dr l 
and left to grow too long; ſo that what to the Brits 
88 only a fingle Hair, to the microſcope ſeems 
They turn grey on the fore part of the head, and parti- 
cularly about che temples, ſoonet than behind ; the back 
part affording them the proper juice longer than the rett 
For the like reaſon they alſo fall ſooneſt from the crown 
of the head. 
Their ſize, or thickneſs, depends on the magnitude of 
the pores they iſſue from: if thoſe be ſmall, thele are 
fine ; if the pores be ſtrait, the hairs are firait; if thoſe 
be oblique or ſinuous, the Hair is curled. 
Thoſe who have by nature, ſott, chin, and ſhort hair 
which with great difficulty receives aud retains a buckle, 
and thoſe who readily become bald, or thed their hair, 
toward the ſpring, are certainly of a looſe, flaboy, and 
relaxed ſtare of nerves. For the hair leems to be only 
ſome of the fleſhy fibres lengthened outward, and harden- 
ed: at lealt they ſeem to be of the ſame kind and nature 
with the other fibres, conſiſting of many leſſer filaments, 
contained in a common membrane, and are 1olid, tranſ- 
prone and elaſtic. And as the Hairs are in ſtrength, 
ulk, and elaſticity, ſo generally ate the fibres of the 
body. Therefore, thoſe whole Hair ſheds, turns thin, 
lank, or refuſes buckle, if it docs not happen to them 
after recovering ſrom an acute diſtempet, ought to be 
careful of falling into nervous diſorders. 
Other things being equal, thoſe of the faireſt, cleareſt, 
and brighteſt coloured Hair, are of the looſeſt and weak- 
elt {tate of fibres and nerves; not only becaule the fan- 
eſt and lighteſt is the moſt rate, tranſparent, and fung- 
ous, but becauſe bodies of the lighteſt parts conbiit of 
parts of a weaker union, which adhere with leis torce, 
and conſequently are leſs elaitic, tirm, and ſpringy, thau 
thoſe of darker and more opake colours. lt is generally 
obſerved that perſons of very fine and white bar, elpe- 
cially if fo after they are come to maturity, are ot teuder 
and delicate conſtitutions : and thoſe who deal in mak— 
ing artificial coverings for men and women, find that 
ſuch hair will never ſerve thoſe purpoles with any credit 
to them, and ſeldom honeſtly employ it to that end. 
Hairs ordinarily appear in general round, or cylindrical ; 
but the microicope allo ditcovers triangular, and ſquare 
ones ; which diverlity of figures ariſes from that of the 
pores; to which the hairs always accommodate them- 


Helves. Their length depends upon the quantity of the 


proper humour to feed them; and their colour on the 
quality of that humour: whence at different ſtages of lite 
the colour ulually differs. 

The hairs of different animals are very different in their 
appearance before the miſcroſcope. Malpighi diſcovered 
hairs to be tubular, or compoſed of a number of ex- 
tremely minute tubes or pipes; this he diſcovered in ex- 
amining the hairs of the mane and tail of a hoife, and 
the briſtles of a boar; and theſe tubes were much more 
diſtinguiſhable near the ends of the tubes than elſewhere, 
as they there appeared more open, and ſometimes above 
twenty of them might be reckoned in one Hair. In the 
hedge-hog's prickles alſo, which are of the nature of 
hairs, thele tubes are very elegantly diſcovered, and may 
ſcem to have a medullary part, and valves, and cells. 
There are alſo in the hairs of many animals, in ſome 
tranſverſe, and in others ſpiral lines, ſomewhat of a 
darker colour, and running from top to bottom in a very 
elegant manner; a mouſe's hairs are of this lort, and 
appear in joints, as it were, like the back-bone z they 
are not ſmooth, but jagged on the ſides, and terminate 
in the ſharpeſt point imaginable. The hairs taken from 


the mouſc's belly ate the leaſt opake, and littelt for the 
microtcop⸗. 
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> darker medullary parts, or lines, Dr. 
22 2 ate no other 2 fibres convolved 
— and lying cloſely together, than in the other parts 
| the heir. They run from the bottom to the top of 
the air; and he imagines, may ſerve to make a gentle 
evacuation of ſome humour out of the body. Hence the 
hair of hairy animals, this author ſuggeſts, may not only 
ſerve as a fence againſt colds, &c. but as an organ of in- 
ſpiration. 
. men, and of horſes, ſheep, &c. are com- 
oſed of ſmall, long, tubular fibres or [maller hairs, en- 
kompaſfed with a rind or bark; and from this ſtructure 


a ſplit hair appears like a ſtick ſhivered by beating. | 


, roots of different kinds in different animals, 
phe yg ov thicker in the middle than at either end. 
Hairs of the Indian deer are perforated from fide to fide, 
and thoſe of our Engliſh ones ſeem covered with a kind 
of ſcaly bark or rind. The whiſkers of a cat, cut tranſ- 
verſely, have in the middle ſomething which reſembles 
the pith of elder ; and the quills of the hedge-hog and 
porcupine have ſomewhat of a pith in a ſtar-like form. 
The hairs taken from the different parts of the | hu nan 
body, differ very much in their figures, appearing like 
different ſpecies of the ſame genus in plants. Hook's 
Microgr. p. 157. Baker's Microſc. p. 246. ; 
Hat, diſeuſes of. Among the many remedies for diſeaſes 
of the hair, the following are recommended in the Phi- 
joſophical Tranſactions. To make Hair grow, take a 
quantity of the largeſt and fineſt roots of the common 
bardock that can be collected; let them be taken out of 
the ground in the month of December; bruiſe them in a 
marble mortar, and boil them in a quantity of white- 
wine till there only remains as much as will cover them; 
let this be carefully ſtrained off, and every night, going to 
bed, let the head be waſhed with ſome of it warm. The 
other preſcription is this: burn the fender twigs of vines 
to aſhes, and boil theſe aſhes in ſuch « quantity of com- 
mon water as will make a {trong lye; let this be ſtrained 
clear off, and the head waſhed every night with tome ot 
it warm. When the hair is good, but in danger of fall- 
ing off by degrees, the aſhes ot the vine branches are to be 
boiled in red-wine inſtead of water, and this lye is to be 
uſed inſtead of the other. When the perſon wears pow- 
der, let ſome hermodactyls be reduced to fine flour and 
mixcd with it: let this be the only powder uſed, and the 
liquor conſtantly applied in waſhing the head every 
night, and the falling of the Hair will be wholly pre- 
vented, Phil. Tranſ. N* 288. p. 90. 
Wulrerus, in Philoſophical Collections, gives an account 
of a woman, buried in Norimberg, whoſe grave being 
opened forty-three years after her death, there was hair 
found iſſuing out plentifully through the clefts of the 
colka ; inſomuch that there was reaſon to imagine, the 
coffin had ſome time been covered all over with Hair. 
The cover being removed, the whole corpſe appeared in 
its perfect ſhape z but from the crown of the head to the 
fole of the foot covered over with a thick-ſet Hair, long 
and curled. The fexton going to handle the upper part 


of the head with his fingers, the whole ſtructure fell at 


once, leaving nothing in his hand but a handful of 
hair : there was neither {kull, nor any other bone left; 
yet the Hair was ſolid, and ſtrong enough. 

Mr. Arnold in the ſame collection, gives a relation of a 
man hanged for theft, who, in a little time, while he 
yet hung upon the gibbet, had his body ſtrangely covered 
over with Hair. 

It waseſteemed a peculiar honour among the ancient Gauls, 
to have long Hair; and hence came the appellation Gal- 
lia comata. For this reaſon Julius Cæſar, upon ſubduing 
the Gauls, made them cut off their hair, as a token of 
ſubmiſſion. It was with a view to this, that ſuch as 
afterwards quitted the world, to go and live in cloiſters, 
procured their hair to be ſhaven off; to ſhew that they 
bid adieu to all carthly ornaments, and made a vow of 
perpetual ſubjeCtion to their ſuperiors. 

Greg. de Tours afſures us, that, in the royal family of 
France, it was a long time the peculiar mark and pri- 
vilege of kings and princes of the blood, to wear long 
bair, artfully dreſſed and curled : every body elſe were 
obliged to be polled, or cut round, in ſign of inferiority, 
and obedience. Some writers aſſure us, that there were 
once different cuts of the Hair for all the different qua- 
lities and conditions; from the prince, who wore it at 
full length, to the flave or villain, who was quite cropt. 
Hottomag treats at large of this privilege of the kings of 
France, Franco Gallia. cap. 11. 

The cut of the hair of a fon of France, under the firſt 
race of kings, was to declare him excluded from the 
right of ſucceeding to the crown, and reduced to the 
condition of a ſubject. 

In the eighth century it was the cuſtom of people of qua- 
lity, to have their children's hair cut the firlt time by 


perlons they had a particular honour and eſteem for; 
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who, in virtue of this ceremony, were reputed a ſort of 
ſpiritual parents, or godfathers to them; though this 
practice appears to have been more ancient; inaſmuch 
as we read that Conſtantine ſent the pope the hair of his 
fon Heraclius, as a token that he deſired him to be his 
adoptive father. 

The parade of long hair became ſtill more and more ob- 
noxious in the progreſs of Chriſtianity ; as ſomething ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the profeſſion of perſons who bore 
the croſs. Hence numerous injunctions and canons 
to the contrary. Pope Anicetus is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have been the firſt who forbad the clergy to wear long 
hair, but the prohibition is- of older ſtanding in the 
churches of the Eaſt ; and the letter wherein that decree 
is wrote, is of a much later date than that pope. The 
clerical tonſure is related, by Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, as of 
apoſtolical inſtitution. 

Long hair was anciently held ſo odious, that there is a 
canon ſtill extant, of the year 1096, importing, that 
ſuch as wore long hair ſhould be excluded coming into 
church when living, and not be prayed for when dead. 
We have a furious declamation of Luitprand againſt the 


emperor Phocas, for wearing long hair, after the man- 


ner of all the other emperors of the Eaſt, except Theo- 
philus ; who being bald, enjoined all his ſubjects to ſhave 
their heads. 

The French hiſtorians and antiquaries have been very 
exact in recording the heads of hair of their ſeveral 
kings. Charlemagne wore it very ſhort, his {on ſhorter ; 
Charles the Bald had none atall. Under Hugh Capet it 
began to appear again: this the eccleſiaſtics were diſ- 
pleaſed with, and excommunicated all who let their Hair 
grow. Peter Lombard expoſtulated the matter ſo warm- 
ly with Charles the .Young, that he cut off his own 


hair; and his ſucceſſors, for ſone generations, wore it 


very hort. A pro eſſor of Utrecht, in 1650, wrote ex- 
preſly on the queſtion, Whether it be lawſul for men to 
wear long hair Aud concluded for the negative. An— 
other divine, named Reeves, who had wrote for the af- 
firmative, replied to him. 


The Greeks, and after their example, the Romans, wore 
{alle hair. 


Hair makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; eſpe- 


cially ſince the mode of perukes has obtained. 

The hair of the growth of the northern countries, as 
England, &c. is valued much beyond that of the more 
ſouthern ones; as Italy, Spain, the ſouth parts of France, 
&c. 

The merit of good hair conſiſts in its being well fed, 
and neither too coarſe nor too ſlender; the bigneſs ren- 
dering it leſs ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and diſ- 
poling it rather to * and the ſmallneſs making its 
curl ot too ſhort duration. Its length ſhould be about 
twenty-five inches; the more it falls ſhort of this, the 
leſs value it bears. 

There is no certain price for Hair; but it is ſold from 
five ſhillings to five pounds an ounce, according to its 
quality. 

The ſcarceneſs of grey and white hair bas put the dealers 
in that commodity upon the methods of reducing other 
colours to this. This is done by ſpreading the hair to 
bleach on the graſs like linen; after firſt waſhing it out 
in a lixivious water. 

This lye, with the force of the ſun and air, brings the 
hair to lo perfect a whiteneſs, that the molt experienced 
perſon may be deceived therein ; there being ſcarce any 
way of deteCting the artifice, but by boiling and drying 


it, which leaves the Hair of the colour of a dead waluut- 


tree leaf. 


There 1s alſo a method of dying hair with biſmuth ; which 
renders ſuch white hair as borders too much upon the 
yellow, of a bright ſilver colour; boiling is the proof of 
this too, the biſmuth not being able to ſtand it. 


Hark, made perfectly clean, and moiſtened with the ſolu- 
tion of ſilver in aqua fortis, expoſing it to the ſun, in order 


to haſten the appearance and deepen the colour, will 
be changed from red, grey, or other diſagreeable co- 
lours, to a brown or deep black, The ſolution for 
this purpoſe ſhould be fully ſaturated with the ſilver, di- 
luted only with diſtilled water or pure rain water; and 
for the farther dulcification of the acid, it will be proper 
to add a little reCtified ſpirits of wine. The liquids com- 
monly fold under the name of hair-waters, are in reality 
no more than ſolutions of fülver, much diluted with 
water. 

Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is brought 
to it by art; by firſt boiling, and then baking it in the 
following manner: aftec having picked and ſorted the 
hair, and diſpoſed it in parcels, according to lengths, 
they roll them up, and tye them tight down, upon little 


cylindrical inſtruments, either of wood or carthen ware, 


a quarter of an inch thick, and hollowed a little in the 
middle, called pipes; in which ſtate they are put in a 


pot 


—_ 
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pot over the fire, there to boil for about two hours. When | Harn-powder. See STarcH. 
taken out, they let them dry; and when dried, they Hain, 17aiden, in Bo:any. See AntanTty 
ſpread them on a ſheer of brown paper, cover them with. | Horſe-HAIR worms. See Aur Hie tNa, 


another, and thus ſend them to the paitry-cook 3 who 
making a cruſt, or coffin, around them of common palte, 
ſets them in an oven, till the cruſt is about three fourths 
baked, 

The end by which a hair grew to the head, is called 
the Head of the hair ; and the other, with which they 
begin to give the buckle, the point. Formerly the pe- 
ruke-makers made no difference between the ends, but 
curled and wove them by either indifferently ; but this 
made them unable to give a fine buckle 3 hairy woven by 
the point never taking a right curl. Foreigners own them- 
ſelves obliged to the Engliſh for this diſcovery, which 
was firſt carried abroad by a peruke-maker of our country. 


Haix is alſo uſed in divers arts and manufactures. 


The hair of beavers, hares, conies, &c. is the principal 

matter whereof hats are made. 

Spread on the ground, and left to putrefy on corn-lands, 

hair, as all other animal ſubſtances, viz. horus, hoots, 

blood, garbage, &c. proves good manure, 

Hair alſo makes an ingredicnt in the compolition ol 
laiſter. 


Haig, in the Manege, and among Farriers, is popularly 


called the coat, and makes an object of principal conſi— 
de tration in reſpect of horſes, &c. | 
If the hair of a horſe, eſpecially that about the neck, and 
arts uncovered, be fleek and ſmooth, and cloſe, it is an 
indication of his being in health, and good caſe : if 
rough and ſtaring, or any way diſcoloured, it denotes a 
coldneſs, poverty, or ſome inward defect. To make the 
hair ſmooth, fleek, and ſoft, he muſt be kept warm, 
ſweated often, and when ſweated, the coat mult be well 
ſcraped, and rubbed down. 
The hair growing on the ſetlock, ſerves as a defence ro 
the prominent parts thereof, in travelling on ſtony ways, 
or in frolty weather. 
If a-place be bare, or thin of hair, or the /4/ be too 
ſhort, the ancient ſarriers ufed to waſh it with the urine 
of a young boy; and after that with a lye of unflaked lime, 
ceruſe, and litharge. The moderns have various other 
ways: ſome waſh the parts with the decoction of the roots 
althza; others, with goats milk, wherein agrimony has 
been pounded ; others tub the parts with nettle-leed, 
bruiſed with honey-water and falt; others anoint it with 
the juice of an onion, or radiſh; others with a mixture 
of alum, honey, goats dung, and ſwines blood; others 
with the root of white lily, boiled in oil; others with 
tar, oil of olives, and honey; and others with green 
walnut-ſhells, powdered, and mixed with honey, oil, and 
wine. To take off hair in any part, they apply a plaiter 
made of unſlaked lime, boiled in water, with orpiment 
added. 


Hair-bal/s, maſſes of hair of different ſhapes and fizes 


found in the ſtomachs of cows, oxen, calves, deer, and 
other animals. Some of theſe are covered with a {mooth, 
thin, hard, or ſhining coat or ſhell, and others have no 
covering at all, but ſhew the naked hairs on their ſur- 
faces. Some are of a cheſnut-brown, others of an afſh- 
colour, and others of yet different colours. They are 
often found to ten or eleven inches in circumference, 
ſometimes more, but very often much leſs; ſome of 
them are pretty exactly ſpherical, others of the figure of 
a prolate ſpheroid, others oblong and  compreticd, and 
others regularly oval. | 
"Theſe balls are ſound in one or other of the four ven- 
tricles of the animal, and arc ſometimes voided by tool, 
It is very evident they are ſormed of the hair of the 
animal, which it has licked off and ſwallowed, and 
which, by the motion of the ſtomach, which in theſe 
creatures is very ſtrong and frequent, is wrought and 
compacted together very firmly, and the thin, ſmooch, 
and ſhining coat which is found upon ſome of them, 
ſeems formed of the ſlimy matter of the ſtomach. 
Among calves, that ſome have theſe harr-bal!s, and others 
not, ſeems in one reſpect owing to their being the firſt 
or later offspring of the creature, ſince thoſe that ſuck 
of a heifer which never had a calf before, take off a 
large quantity of hair from the paps. There is always 
ſound more or leſs hair in the fourth ventricle of thoſe 
calves that have ſucked young heifers, which has un- 
queſtionably been licked off from the paps, and waſhed 
down with the milk, and which at times form theſe 
balls. See BALLS. 


Hair-bell, in Botany. See HYAciNTH., 
HAIR, capillus, in Botany, is the ſirſt degree of the Linnzean 


ſcale for meaſuring plants, or the twelfth part of a line. 


Hair-cloths, in Military Afairs, are large pieces of cloth 


made with half hair; they are uſed for covering the 
powder in waggons, or upon batteries; as alſo ſor cover» 
ing charged bombs, or hand-grenades, aud many other 
uſes in magazines. 


HAL 


HAlIR-weerl conferva, in Botany, the name of a 
algit, or flags, the charaQters of which are t SE 
a water-pl: leſtitu N 

| plant, deſtitute of flower and ſced ſo far ; 
hitherto been obſerved, and compoled tf A 
and uniform filaments, which uſually Sun of ſimple 
length, and are often branched, and uſua}! ; — 1 p 
dric figure, The generality of authors CO 10 bee. 
that theſe are not produced of leeds, but —＋ "Ppoted 
ſome viſcous Or gelatinous matter floating in een of 
by mere appoſition of parts; but this ſeems ert g LS 

and is actually confuted by the diſcover of 1 

and of the ſtudliſication ot this claſs of eBags _—_ 

Mr. Eilis, as well as in the ſea-fucnles, ST e by 

other gencra of plants (uppoled formerly to w 1 e 

Phil. Pranſ. vol. lvii. art. 40. p. 424, &c n 

[SK . N bs 

The conferve are uſuaily divided into ſeveral orders 

cording to the nature of the filaments the 0 aa = 

Some conſilt of equab'e and even „ 85 

knotted or jointed in the manner of a Woe th £9 

ſuch inſet. "Theſe are called the Ra FEI e a 

to diſtinguiſh them from the other Gmole 5 

finally, others are compoſed, as it were, of il bw 
bules Joined one to another; theſe laſt are called the 
knotty cofor7/@, , 
Of the f11{t kind, or Cmple confert 
four ſpecies. | : 
Of the ſecond order, or the genichlated cent, 
are fourteen kinds, i 2 
Or the third order, or the knotted cf g, there are 
only eight known ſpecies. See Covrrinya, 
AlR-T©2rm, in Zoclagy. See CHAETIA. 

HAIRS breadth, Ihis is accounted the ſorty-eigheh 
of an inch. N 

TLAIKRY rov!s, Sce FIBROSE roots. 

HARE, in Icſtſihology, the Englith name of a hf common 
in the Engl:th and ſome other ſeas, and called by a 
the MFR: UCIUs and cines marinus, 3 
This hih was uſed of od dried and ſalted. Fence the 
proverb obtains in Kent, as dry as @ hake. Patoct, 
Antiq. 575. 

HAREL. or HaTcner, See Harcugt. 

HAKREVON, in our 0% ies, a militaty cot of de- 
fence. 

H ALBARD, or HALBterr, in the Art of Mor, an offen- 
live weapon, conſiſtiing of a fhaft, or ſt-f, five feet long; 
with a ſteel head, parily in form of a creſcent. g 
The word is formed of the German hal, hall; and bard, 
an hatchet. Voſſius derives it from the German boite- 
baert : of Hel, clarus, ſpendens, and baert, ax. 

The halbard was ancientiy a common weapon in the 
army; where there were companics of Hf. It 
is ſtill carried by the lergeants of foot. 

It is called the Duni/h ax, becauſe firſt bore by the 
Danes: they carricd it on the leſt ſhoulder, From the 
Danes it was derived to the Scots, ani (rom the Scots to 
the Engliſh, aud from them to the French. 

HALBERT, among Furriers, &c. is à picce of iron, an 
inch broad, and thrice or four inches Ong, follercd to 
the toe of a horlc's ſhoe, that jets out before; to luindee 
a lame horſe from reſting or treading upon his tors 
Halbcr!-thoes of nece{lity conſtraiu a lame hole to trend, 
or reli on his heel, when lie goes a moderate pace; 
which lengthens and draws out his back-fines, that was 
ſomewhat ſhrunk before. 

HALCRYPTIUM, a name given by Dr, Hilb to a pecu- 

liar ſalt diſcovered in the chalybeate waters, avd men- 
tioned by Hoffman and ſome other autho:s, nongh not 
before known by any peculiar name. 
The word is derived from 425, le; and xovaly, to Hide, 
it being the moſt latent, and with the greatelt dνẽ/uly 
diſcoverable or ſeparable, of the native ſalts. It is de- 
fined to be a falt found naturally in a fluid form, ful- 
pended in ſmall quantities in certain waters, ſcarce di- 
cernible in them by its taſte, and very diliiculily fepa- 
rable from them; but by a proper evaporation 10 be pro- 
cured in a dry form in extremely {mail particles, in 101m 
of powder; which, when carefully prepared by a proper 
ſolution and evaporation, affords extremely minute, ob- 
long, andquadranguler cryſtals. Hill, Hiſt. of Fot p397» 
It has been long 3 that alkaline {alts could not 08 
cryſtallized; but this ſalt, the natrum of the ancicnts, 
and the common borax, ſhew very evidently tat vc 
have yet formed but very imperfeck ideas of the nature 
of alkaline ſalts. The borax ſhewing vs that the up» 
poſed invariable properties of alkaline (alis arc bot 40 
conſtant, certain, and incommunicable as they were taß— 
poſed to be, as it has ſome, and has not others 04 et 
See the article Bokax., And this which is a true ase 
in many relpes; as atfo the natium of the ns tus, 
being by proper care reducible into regular e zs. 
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The chalybeate waters all afford this ſalt in ſome degree, 
but none ſo plentifully as the Pyrmont. 
This ſalt ſeems of the utmoſt importance to the water, 
in which it is contained, fince it can be ſuppoſed to con- 
rain no other alkali, and without an alkali it is not caſy 
to account for its 1 to which it may be added, 
that, by means of the common alkali of tartar, and a 
ſolution of the pyrites, or even of iron, in an acid 
mixed with common water, a liquor may be made, very 
much reſembling the natural Pyrmont water. 
HALCYON, in Ornithology. See KING-FISHER» 
HALcyoNn-days, dies alcyoni:t, a phraſe that frequently 
occurs among writers, to denote a time of peace and 
tranquillity. EE ES | 
The expreſſion takes its riſe from a ſea-fow), called, 
among naturaliſts, halcyon, or alcyon, which is ſaid to 
build its neſt about the winter ſolſtice, when the weather 
is uſually obſerved to be ſtill and calm, 
To this circumſtance the ancient poets often refer : thus 
Theocritus. 


X aauuove; roprorurl Ta xvuala Try ds Yahaooan, 
Ter Te volov, Toy T edo, & e& xala Pura xiv, & c. 


Idyll. vii. 1. 57. 


And alſo Ovid, 


Perque dies placidos hiberno tempore ſeptem, 
Incubat halcyone pendentibus equore nidis : 
Tum via tuta maris; vento cuſlodit, et arcet 


Folus egreſſu. Met. lib. ii. 


Haleyon-days, according to ancient tradition, are the 
ſeven days before, and as many after the brumal ſol- 
ſtice; called alſo St. Martin's Summer : theſe are famous 
for the calmneſs of the weather, which emboldens the 
halcyon to build, and brood its eggs on the rocks, on the 
very brink of the ſea. 

Columella gives the denomination, halcyon dies, to a 

number of days commencing on the eighth of the calends 

of March; on account of the great ſtillneſs of the At- 
lantic ocean, then uſually obſerved. 

HALE, in the Sea Language, ſignifies pull! hence, to Hale 
a ſhip, denotes to pull her on ſhore. 

HALECULA, in Ichthyology, a name given by ſome au— 
thors, to the anchovy, The word is a diminutive of 
halec, a name for the herring. See Exncras1cHoLUus. 

HALELZZUM, formed of ang, ſalt, and tay, owl, a 
medicine compoſed of oil and falt, and recommended 
by the ancients for external uſe in caſes of tumors of 
the joints. 

HALESIA, in Botany, a genus of the dodecandria monogynia 
claſs; the characters of which are, that the calyx and co- 
rolla are divided into four ſegments; and that the fruit 
is a quadrangular nut, containing two ſeeds. 

HALF-blood, in Law. See BLOOD, whole and balf. 

HaLr-bloom. See Half-gLo0M. 

| HaLr files. See FILE. 

 HALe-mark, dimidia merce, is a noble. 

Fitzherbert ſays, that in caſe a writ be brought, and the 
ſeiſin of the demandant, or his anceſtor, alledged; the 
ſeiſin is not traverſable by the deſendant, but he muſt 
tender the ha mark for the enquiy of the ſeifin z which 
is, in plainer terms, that the defendant ſhall not be ad- 
mitted to deny that the poſſeſſor, or his anceſtor, was 
ſeiſed of the land in queſtion, and to prove his denial ; 
but that he ſhall be admitted to tender half a mark in 
money, to have an enquiry made, whether the de- 
mandant, &c. were ſeiſed or not. 

HaLF-MoON, in Fortification. See DEMI-LUNE and RA- 
VELIN. 

Harr-PENVNV, a copper coin, whoſe value is expreſſed by 
its name, in reference to the penny. 

HaLr-/cal, is that uſed in chancery, for the ſealing of 
commiſſions to delegates appointed upon any appeal in 
eccleſiaſtical or marine cauſes, 

ALF tangents, on a ſcale, See SCALE and GUNTER., 
Herr tongue, medietas linguæ. See MEDIETAS lingue. 
HALGAZAR, in the Materia Medica of the earlier 

writers, is the name for parſnip. Averrhoes frequently 

uſed the word in this ſenſe. 

HALLETUS, a ſpecies of eagle which frequents the ſea, 
and feeds on fiſhes, called alſo the aquila marina, niſus, 
ofſifraga, or oſprey, and the falco ofifragus of Linnæus. 
Aldrovaadus has deſcribed the Engliſh bald buzzard 
under the name of the halietus, but erroneouſly, and 
his deſcription of the oſſifraga proves very plainly, that 
it is the halietus of other authors. It is a very large bird, 
weighing often eleven pounds. Its head and neck are 
all covered with long and narrow feathers, and it has a 
fort of beard of fine lender feathers, like hairs, hang 
ing from its chin, and has, for this reaſon, been called 
the bearded eagle, aquila barbata, by Pliny and Bello- 
nius. It is of three colours, a whitiſh, a brown, and a 


ruſt colour, and it is remarkable, that every diſtinct 
Vo L. II. Ne 164. | 
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ſeather of its body has all theſe colouts ; but its wing⸗ 
feathers are of a plain cheſnut-colour, and its tail-ſeathers 
have very little of the brown, and ate principally black 
and white, The legs are yellow, ftrong, and thick, and 
feathered but little below the knees. The claws ↄre of 
a deep ſhining black, very large and ſtrong, and hooked 
into a perſect ſetnicircle. This ſpecies is fotind in Ire- 
land and ſeveral parts of Great Britain. Its principal 
food is fiſh, which it takes as they are ſwimming near the 
ſurface by darting down upon them: it alfo pteys on 


' water-fowl. Willughby and Pennant, 
HALICACCABUM, in Botany, the name given by the 


ancient Greeks to the winter-cherry, or alkekengi. 


HALIEUTICS, HaritvuTicaA, *AAEITTIKA, formed 


of axitvs, fiſherman, which is derived from a>, fea ; 
books treating of fiſhes, or the art of fiſhing. 
We have ſtill extant the Halieutics of Oppian. 


HALIGEMOTE. See HaLYMOTE. 
HALIMAR, a name given by ſome of the old chemiſts, 


to COPPER. 


HALIOTIS. See Ear-fhells. 
HALITUS ignei. See VayouR; 


HALL, a word anciently uſed ſor a manſion-houſe, or ha- 


bitation. 


HALL, ſalle, in Architecture, is a large room, at the en- 


trance of a fine houſe, palace, or the like. 

Vitruvius mentions three ſorts of halls: the tetraſiyle, 
which has four columns ſupporting the plaſond, or 
cicling; the Corinthian, which has columns all round, 
let into the wall, and is vaulted over; and the Egyptian, 
which had a periftvle of inſulated Corinthian columns, 
bearing a ſecond order with a cicling : 'theſe are called 
oecl. 

The hall is properly the firſt and fineſt partition, or 
member of an apartment; and in houſes of miniſters of 
ſtate, public magittrates, &c. is that wherein they diſ- 
patch bulineſs, and give audience. 

In very magnificent buildings, where the Hall is larger 
and loftier than ordinary, and placed in the middle of 
the houſe, it is called a /aloon. 


The length of a Fa ſhould be at leaſt twice and a 


quarter its breadth, and in great buildings three times 
its breadth. As to the height of halls, it may be two 
thirds of the breadth; and if made with an arched 
cieling, it will be rendered much handſomer, and leſs 
ſubjeCt to fire. In this caſe its height is found by divid- 
ing its breadth into fix parts, five of which will be the 
height from the floor to the under fide of the key of the 
arch, 

A royal apartment is ſaid to conſiſt of a Hall, or cham- 
ber of guards, aula pretoriana; an ante-chamber, pro- 
camera; a chamber, camera; a Cabinet, conclave; and a 
gallery, porticus. 


HALL is alſo a public building ereQed for the adminiſtra- 


tion of the policy and juſtice of a city or corporation. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the town-hall, a company's hall, &c. 
A ſtately building in the city of London, and the great 
court of judicature for that city, is called GuiLp- Call. 


HALL is alſo particularly uſed for a court of juſtice; or an 


edifice wherein there is one or more tribunals. 

In Weſtminſter-ha/! are he the great courts of this 
kingdom, viz. the King's Bench, . erg Common- 
Pleas, and Exchequer. 

In adjoining apartments is likewiſe held the high court of 
parliament. Weltminſter-ha/! was the royal palace, or 
place of reſidence of our ancient kings; who ordinarily 
held their parliaments, and courts of judicature, in their 
dwelling-houſes (as is (till done by the kings of Spain), 
and frequently ſat in perſon in the courts of judicature, 
as they ſtill do in parliament. 

A great part of this palace was burnt under Henry VIII. 
what remains is {till reſerved for the ſaid judicatories. 
The great Hall, wherein the court of King's-Bench, &c. 
are kept, is ſaid to have been built by William Rufus ; 
others ſay, by Richard I. or II. It is reckoned ſuperior, 
in point of dimenſions, to any hall in Europe; being 
300 feet long, and 100 broad. 


HALLAGE, a fee due for cloth brought for ſale to Black- 


well- hall in London, | 
The word is alſo uſed for a toll paid to the lord of a fair, 
or market, or commodities ſold in the common hall of 
the place. 


HALLAMAS, in our Old IVriters, the day of All. Hall:ws, 


or All-Saints, viz. Nov. 1. It is one of the crois-quarters 


of the year, which was computed, in ancient writings, 


from Hallamas to Candlemas. a 


HALLELUJAH, a term of rejoicing, ſometimes ſung, oc 


rehearſed, at the end of verſes on ſuch occaſions. 
The word is Hebrew, or rather it is two Hebrew words 
joined together: one of them won, hallelu, and the 
other c, Jh; an abridgment of the name of God, 171? 
Jebovab. The firit ſignifies Jaudate, praiſe ve; and the 
other Deminum, the Lord, | 
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St. Jerome firſt introduced the word ballelujab into the 


church · ſervice: for a conſiderable time it was 12 uſed 
once a year in the Latin church, viz. at Eaſter; but in 
the Greek church it was much more frequent, St. Je- 
rome mentions its being ſung at the interments of the 
dead, which till continues to be in that church, as alſo 
on ſome occaſions, in the time of Lent. 
In the time of Gregory the Great, ic was appointed to be 
ſung all the year round, in the Latin church, which 
raiſed ſome complaints againſt that pope ; as giving too 
much into the Greek way, and introducing the ceremo- 
nies of the church of Conſtantinople into that of Rome. 
But he excuſed himſelf, by alledging, that this had 
been the ancient uſe of Rome; and that it had been 
brought from Conſtantinople at the time when the word 
haileiujah was firſt introduced under pope Damaſus. 


HALLERIA, in B»tany, a genus of the didynamia ang io- 


ermia claſs. This plant which was named from Dr. 
Artis, profeſſor of botany at Gottingen, is called by 
ſome gardeners the African fly-honeyſuckle, from its 
reſemblance to the upright or fly-honeyſuckle, Its cha- 
racters are theſe : the flower has a permanent empalement 
of one leaf, cut into three parts at the top; it has one 
petal of the grinning kind, whofe chops are ſwollen and 
inflexed; it has four ſtamina, which are briſtly, two 
of them longer than the other; in the bottom of the 
tube is ſituated an oval getmen, which becomes a 
roundiſh berry with two cells, each containing one hard 
ſeed. There is but one hard ſpecies. Miller. 

HALLIARDS, or HaLYaRDs, in a Ship, ate the ropes 
or tacks uſually employed to hoiſt or lower any fail upon 
its reſpective maſt or ſtay. 

HALLIER. See BRAMLE-uct. 

HALM. See HAux. 

HALMOTE, or HALIxorr, from the Saxon hrale, Hall; 
and gemot, meeting z is the ſame with what we now call 
2 court - baron; the word implying, a meeting of the 
tenants of the ſame Hall or manor, | 
Omnis cauſa terminetur, vel hundreds, wel comitatu, vel 
halimote, ſecum habentium, vel dominorum curid. LL. 
Hen. I. cap. 10. Halmote and halimote are often con- 
founded with FOLKMOTE, though originally they were 
diſtinct courts. The halmote being properly the lord's 
COURT, Or a court-baron held in the MAN OR, in which 
differences between the tenants were determined, 

The name is {till retained at Lufton, and other places in 
Herefordſhire. | 

HarmoTE is ſometimes alſo taken for a convention of 
citizens in their public hall more properly called Fol k- 
MOTE. 

HALMYRAYX, a name given hy Pliny to the naTRUM of 
the ancients, when found in a dry form on the ſurface of 
the earth. 

HALMYRHAGA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 
was a name given by ſome authors to the NATRUM, 
when in a purer (tate. They diſtinguiſhed, according to 
Pliny, two kinds of this ſalt; one they called by this 
name halmerhaga, which was the purer; the other which 
was fouler, and mixed with eaith, they called agrium. 
The farſt cf theſe they had from Media, the other from 
Thrace. 

HALMYRODES, of a>uvupes, ſalt; from ds, ſea ; a word 
uſed by Hippocrates, as the name of a peculiar ſpecies 
of fever, in which, as Galen explains it, the external 
parts, when touched, communicate ſuch an itching ſen- 
ſation, as is perceived on touching ſalt ſubſtances. The 
ſame word is ſometimes uſed to expieſs a roughnels of 
the ſkin, and is applied to many of the excretions, when 
ſalt and acrimonious. 

HALO, in Phyſiolegy, a meteor in form of a luminous ring 
or circle of various colours, appearing round the bo- 
dies of the ſun, moon, planets, or fixed ſtars. | 
"The word is formed of the Greek a>ug, or day, area. 
That round the moon is the moſt uſual, and is alſo called 
cor ona, croton. 

Theſe Halo are ſometimes white, and ſometimes coloured 
like the rainbow; but their colours are more dilute than 
thoſe of the rainbow, and they ate in a different order, 
according to their ze. Sometimes only one is viſible, 
aud ſometimes ſeveral concentric halos or coronas appear 
at the ſame time. They are very various in their ſize; 
thoſe which have been ſeen about Sirius and Jupiter were 
never more than 3, 4, or 5 degrees in diameter; thoſe, 
alſo, which ſurround the moon, are ſometimes no more 
than 3 or 5 degrees; but theſe, as well as thoſe which 
ſurround the ſun, are of very different magnitudes, ſome 
of them being 90, or even larger, and their diameters 
vary during the time of obſervation. | 

Theſe hals are very frequent. M. Muſchenbroeck ſays, 
that in Holland fiſty may be ſeen in the day-time, almoſt 
every year; in North America there is generally one or 
two about the ſun every week, and as many about the 
moon every month. Hales round the ſun are very com- 


& 
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mon in Ruſſia. There are ſeveral ways of exhi hit 

phenomena fimilar to theſe: the flame of 2 übitin 
placed in the midſt of a ſteam in cold weather candle, 
at the diſtance of ſome feet from a glaſs rh Favs placed 
has been breathed upon, whilſt the ſpeRator * that 
the diſtance of (ome feet from another part of * o at 
dow, or placed behind a glaſs receiver, when 3 
mitted into the vacuum within it to à certain *. ad- 
will, in each of theſe citcumſtauces, a denhty, 


compaſſed by a coloured halo, M. Malchenbrocet en- 
ſerved, that when the glaſs windows of his . ne 
'ere 


covered with a thin plate of ice, on the inſide, the 

appearing through it, was ſurrounded with 4 lar * 
variouſly coloured balo; and, opening the winds, 7 
found that it roſe entirely from that thin plate 1 
becauſe none was ſeen except through this 127555 


1 5 ate. 
Naturaliſts conceive the halo to arile 8 4 
of the rays of light in their paſſing through the tne wit 


veſiculæ of a thin nebecula or vapour towards the to 
of our atmoſphere : which account they confirm f : 
hence ; that a quantity of water being thrown up a — 
the ſun, as it breaks, and diſperſes into ee e 
kind of Hale or iris, exhibiting the colours of the Wet 
rainbow. | 

DesCartes obſerves, at the 51 never appears when i: 
rains; whence he concludes, that this phenomency ; 
occalioned by the refraQtion of light in the round 5 
ticles of ice, which are then floating in the atmof . 
and to the different protuberance of theſe particles 
aſcribes the variation in the diameter of the 5440. "OW 
ſendi ſuppotes, that a þ4/2 is occaſioned in the {me may. 
ner with the rainbow, the rays of light being, in both 
caſes, twice reftacted and once reflected within each drop 
of rain or vapour, and that the difference between them of 
wholly owing to their diſſerent ſituation with reſyect 9 
the obſerver. Dechales alſo endcavours to ſhew, that 
the generation of the 2 is fimilar to that of the raiu- 
bow; and the reaſon, he ſays, why the colours of the 
halo are more ailute than thote of the rain-bow, is owing 
amy ay! to their being formed, not in large drops of 
rain, but in very ſmall vapour. But tlie moſt conhder- 
able and generally received theory, relating tv the gene- 
ration of Hale, is that of Mr. Huygens. A 
Mr, Huygens ſuppoſes ales, or circles round the ſy 
to be formed cf imall round graius of a kind of bail, 
made up of two different parts, one of which is opake, 
and incloſed in the other, which is tranſparent ; which 
is the general ſtructure actually obſerved in hail. 

He ſuppoſes, that the grains or globules that form theſe 
balss conſiſted at firſt of ſoft ſnow, and that they have 
been rounded by continual agitation in che air, and 
thawed on their outſide by the heat of the ſun. ln or- 
der to illuſtrate this hypotheſis, let ABC D Tab. II. 
Optics, fig. 27.) repreſent one of theſe ylobulcs, aud EF 
the kernel of ſnow in the middle of it; it the rays of 
light coming from GH, fall on the fide AD, it is ma- 
nifeſt they will be ſo reſracted at A and D as to bend in- 
wards, and many of them will ſtrike upon the kernel 
EF. Other rays, however, as GA and HD, will only 
touch the ſides of the kernel, and being again refraQed 
at B and C, will emerge in the lines BK aud CK, croii- 
ing each other in the point K; whoſe neareſt diſtance 
from 8 is ſomewhat leſs than its apparent dia- 
meter. If, therefore, BK and CK be produced towards 
M and L, (fi. 28.) it is evident that no light can reach 
the eye placed within the angle LEM, but may tall 
upon it when placed out of that angle, or rather the 
cone repreſented by it. For the ſame reaſon, every oue 
of theſe globules will have a ſhadow behind it, ju which 
the light of the ſun will not be perceived. If the eye 
be at N, and that point be conceived to be the vericx of 
a cone, the ſides of which, NR, NQ, are parallel to 
the ſides of the former cone, KL, KM, it is evident 
that none of the globules within the cone QNR can 
ſend any rays of the ſun to the eye at N. But any other 
globule out of this cone, as X, may ſend tholc rays, 
which are more reſracted than XZ, to the eye; ſo that 
this will appear enlightened, while thoſe within the cone 
will appear obſcure. From hence it appears, that a cer- 
tain area, or ſpace, quite round the ſun, mult appear dark, 
and that the Gece next to this area will appear luminous, 


and more ſo in thoſe parts that are neareſt to the obſcure 


area; becauſe, Mr. Huygens ſays, it may e:{ily be demon- 
ſtrated, that thoſe giobules which are nearcll to the conte 
QNR exhibit the largeſt image of the fun. A corone 
muſt be produced in the ſame manner, waatever be the 
ſun's altitude, becauſe of the ſpherical figure o! the 
globules. In confirmation of this Lypothefis, he Qiregls 
us to expoſe to the ſun a thin glaſs bubble, filled with 
water, and having ſome opake ſubſtance in the centre ot 
it; and he ſays we ſhall find, that we thall not be avle 
to ſee the ſun through it, unleſs at a certain diſtance ſtom 
a place oppoſite io the centre of it ; but as ſoon 8 v3 
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rceive the . the image of the ſun will immediately | This curious theory was confirmed by actual obſervation 


:ohteſt, and coloured red, for the ſame reaſon 
2 w. Thele coronas, he ſays, often appear 
* the moon; but the colours are ſo weak as to appear 
— whitz, The livelinels of the colours depends on the 
number of globules floating in the atmoſphere, and at 
the ſame time the area within the corona will be the 
darker. The apparent diameter of the corona, which 
is generally about 45 degrees, depends upon the ſize of 
the dark kernel; for the larger this is with reſpect to the 
whole globules, the larger will be the dark cone behind 
it. In order to have the diameter of this magnitude, 
he proves, that the ſemi-diameter of the globule muſt be 
to the ſemi-diameter of the kernel of ſnow very nearly 
13 1000 to 480; and for a corona of 100 degrees, it 
muſt be as 1000 to 680. Phil. Tranf, Abr. vol. ii. p. 189. 
After the ſame manner he accounts for the parhelia ; 
only that there he imagines the icy grains of an oblong 
figure, and rounding at the ends like cylinders with 
round convex tops. Where ſome of theſe cylinders are 
in an erect poſition, the circle they form will be white, 
decauſe of the reflection of the rays of the ſun on the 
ſurface of theſe cylindets. 

Mr. Weidler endeavours tp refute Huygens's manner of 
accounting ſor haſos, by a vaſt number of ſmall yapours, 
each with a ſnowy nucleus, coated round with a tran(- 
parent covering. Mr. Weidler ſays, that when the tun 
paints its image in the atmoſphere, and, by the force of 
its rays, puts the vapours in motion, and drives them 
toward the ſurface, till they are collected in ſuch a quan- 
tity, and at ſuch a diſtance from the ſun on each de, 
that its rays are twice reftadted, and twice teſſected, by 
the time they reach the eye, they exhibit the appearance 
of a Halo, adoined with the colours of the rainbow; 
which may happen in globular pellucid vapours without 
ſnowy nuclei, as appears by the experiment of hollow 
laſs ſpheres filled with water: therefore, whenever 
thoſe ſpherical vapours are ſituated as before mentioned, 
theſe reftactions and reflections will happen every where 
alike, and the figure of a circular crown, with the uſual 
order of colours, will be the conſequence. Phil. Lranſ. 
N 458.6 2. 
The light which comes through ous of rain by two re- 
tractions, without any reflection, fir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, ought to appear ſtrongelt at the diſtance of about 
26 degrees from the ſun, and to decay gradually both 
ways, as the diſtance ſtom him increaſes and decreaſes; 
and the ſame is to be underitood of light, tranſmitted 
through ſpherical hail ſtones. And if the hail be a little 
flatted, as is often the caſe, the light tranſmitted may 
grow ſo ſtrong at a little leſs diſtance than that of 26 de- 
den as to form a halo about the ſun or moon; which 
aln, as often as the hail-ſtones are duly figured, may 
be coloured; and then it muſt be made red within by 
the leaſt refrangible rays, and blue without by the molt 
refrangible ones, eſpecially if the hail-ſtones have opake 
globules of ſnow in their centre, ro intercept the light 
within the halo, as Huygens has obſerved, and make the 
inſide thereof more diſtinctly defined than it would other- 
wile be. 
Such hail-ſtones, though ſpherical, by terminating the 
light by ſnow, may make a Hale red within and colour- 
lels without, and darker in the red than without, as 
halos uſcd to be; for of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by 
the ſnow, the rubiform will be leaſt refracted, and ſo 
will come to the eye in the directeſt lines. Optics, p. 155. 
Thus fir Iſaac Newton accounted for the larger and leis 
variable appearances of ha/os; but he conſidered the leſs 
and more variable appearances as depending on the ſame 
caule with the colours of thin plates. If the diameter 
of a {mall drop or globule of water be about the 50oth 
part of an inch, ſo that a red making ray, in palling 
through the middle of this globule, has 250 fits of eaſy 
tranſmiſſion within the globule ; and all the red making 
Tays, which are at a certain diſtance from this middle 
Tay round about it, have 249 fits within the globule ; 
and all the like rays, at a certain farther diſtance round 
about it, have 248 fits; and all thoſe at a certain farther 
diſtance 247 fits, and ſo on; theſe concentric circles of 
rays, after their tranſmiſſion, falling on a white paper, 
will make concentric rings of red upon the paper, ſup- 
poling the light which paſſes through one ſingle globule 
ſtrong enough to be ſenſible; and in like manner, the 
rays of other colours will make rings of other colours, 
uppole, now, that in a fair day the ſun ſhould ſhine 
through a thin cloud of ſuch globules of water or hail, 
and that the globules are all of the ſame ſize, the ſun 
cen through this cloud ought to appear ſurroanded with 
the like concentric rings of colours, and the diameter ot 
the firſtring of red ſhould be 73%, that of the ſecond 104“, 
that of the third 12 333 and 2 as the globules 


in June, 1692, when the author ſaw by reflection, in a 
veſſel of ſtagnated water, three ale, crowns, of rings 
of colours about the ſun, like three little rainbows con- 
centric to his body. "Theſe crowns incloſed one another 
immediately, ſo that their colours proceed in this con- 
tinnal order from the ſun outward : blue, white, ed; 
purple, blue, green, pale yellow, and red; pale blue, 
pale red, The like crowns appear ſometimes about the 
moon, The more equal the globules of water or ice are 
to one another, the more crowns of colours will appear, 
and the colours will be the more lively. Optics, p 288. 
M. Muſchenbroeck concludes his account of coronas with 
obſerving, that ſome denſity of vapour, or ſome thick- 
neſs of the plates of ice, divides che light in its tran'- 

miſſion, either through the ſmall globules of water or 
their interſtices, into its ſeparate colours z but what that 

deulity is, or what is the ſize of the particles which 

compole the vapour, he does not pretend to determine. 

Introd. ad Phil. Nat. p. 1037. | 5 

It has been often obſerved, that a h about the ſun ot 

moon does not appear circular and concentric to the ſun 

or moon, but oval and excentric, with its longeſt dia- 

mercy perpendicular to the horizon, and extended from 

the moon farther downwards than upwards : Dr. Smith 

alcribes this phrnomenon to the apparent concave of the 

[ky being lets than a hemiſphere z for by the theory of 

Huygens, above explained, it appears, that the rays, 

which cauſe the viſible appearance of Hale, compole the 

ſurface of a cone, whole ſection made by a plane per- 

pendicular to the ray that comes to the eye from the ſun 

or moon, is circulac and concentric to the ſun or moon; 

and, therefore, an oblique ſection of it, made, as it 

were, by the apparent concavity of the ſky, which is 

the ſame as the perſpective projection of it upon that 

* concave, mult be an oval hgure. When the angie which 
the diameter of a haio ſubtends at the eye is 459 or 46®, 
and the bottom ot the hai is near the horizon, and con- 
ſequently its apparent figure is moſt oval, the apparent 
vertical diameter is divided by the moon in the propor- 
tion of about two to three or four, and is to the hoti— 
zontal diameter drawn through the moon as four to three, 
nearly. See farther on the ſubject of this article, Prieſt- 
ley's Hiſt. and Prefent State ot Difcoverics relating to 
Viſion, &c. p. 59b—613. and Smith's Optics, art. 167. 
$13, &. 526, 527, &c. 

HALo, in Anatomy, the name given by authors to that 

round red circle, or areola, about the nipple, from its 

ſimilitude to the circles formed round the ſun and moon 
at certain times, and called halos, 

HALOSACHNE, formed of ag, fea, and axm, /roh, 
in the Materia Medica of the ancients, was a name given 

to a peculiar ſea- ſalt, made by the evaporation of imall 

quantities of ſea-water on rocks, by the ſun's heat, It 
no way ditfered from the common ſca-ſalt in its qualities 
or properties, except that it aid not crackle ſo much in 
the fire; and this was mercly owing to its being com- 

oſed of finer particles, and in form of a ſort of powder, 
in which ſtate even common ſea-ſalt will no more crepi- 

tate in the fire than this. Hill's Hiſt. of Fofl. p. 386. 

Tt ugh this, however, was the common appearance of 

the Hhalaſachne, it was not its univerſal one; for it was 

found ſometimes concreted on, or embodicd'in the al- 
cyonia and other marine productions, and then appeared 
in a harder form. 

HALOSANTHOS, of àx, /ea, and avbog, fiber, flower 

of /alt, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, was a ſub- 
ſtance though commonly ſuppoſed only an effloreſcence 
of common ſalt, yet really a bituminous matter mixed 
wich ſome particles of ſalt. 
It was a tough, viſcous, and fatty ſubſtance, found ſwim- 
ming on the waters of ſome ſprings and rivers, aud was 
of a ſoft conſiſtence and of a yellow colour: and the 
ſame ſubſtance is {till found in the ſame places, and that 
not only yellow, but of various other colours, as black- 
iſh, green, or blue; theſe it takes up, according to the 
various earths it has waſhed againſt on the ſhores, or the 
ſubſtances mixed among it at its original concretion. 
The deſcription Dioſcorides gives of it is very expreſs; 
he ſays it was found ſwimming ou the waters of the Nile, 
and ſome lakes, and was of a yellowiſh colour, very ſharp 
to tlie taſte, fattiſh, and of an uvpleaſant ſmell. Ibis, 
though that author did not diſtinguiſh to what claſs of 
tollils it properly belonged, is enough, however, to 
teach us what it truly was; and it is ſomething wonder- 
ful, that thoſe who have accounted it a ſalt, ſhould not 
obſerve that the ſame author adds, that it was ſoluble in 
oil and not in water. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 386. 

HAL SFANG. See HEALFANG and PILLORY, 

HALT, in Har, a pauſe or ſtop in the match of a mili- 
tary body. | 


3 are bigger or leſs, the ring ſhould be loſs or 


Some derive the word from the Latin balitus, breath, it 
being a frequent occalion of halting, to take breath; 


others 


1 
3 


others from alts, becauſe in halts they raiſe their pikes, 
&c. on end. | 

HALTER, in the Manege, a head-ſtall for a horſe, of Hun- 
gary leather, mounted with one, and ſometimes two 
ſtraps, with a ſecond throat-band, if the horſe is apt to 
unhalter himſelf. 

HaLTER-caft, is an excoriation of the paſtern, occaſioned 
by the halter's being entangled about the foot, upon the 
horſe's endeavour to rub his neck with his hinder feet. 
For the cure of this, anoint the place, morning and even- 
ing, with equal quantities of linſeed oil and brandy, well 
mixed. 

HatTER-/irap or fring, a cord or long ſtrap of leather, 
_ faſt to the head-ſtall and to the manger, to tye the 

orſe. 

HALTERISTA, in Antiquity, a ſort of players at diſcus, 
ſo denominated from a peculiar kind of diſcus, by the 
Greeks called axInp, and by the Latins halter. 

Budzus, and others take the haltet to have been a leaden 
weight or ball, which the vaulters bore in their hands, 
to ſecure and keep themſelves more ſteady in their leap- 
ing. Nor will theſe authors allow of any fort of halter 
beſides this weight; nor other Halteriſli but theſe vaulters. 
Others, as Cornarius, Conſtantine, and Portus, will have 
the halter to be a lump or maſs of lead or ſtone, with 
a hold or handle fixed to it, by which it might be car- 
ried; and that the ha/teriſ/# were thoſe who exerciſed 
themſelves in removing thoſe weights from place to place. 
Theſe authors add, that the weight or ball mentioned by 
Budæus, was not called Aue, Halter, but amp, alter, 
which ſignifies helper, defender. 

Hier. Mercurialis, in his treatiſe De Arte Gymnaſtica, 
lib. ii. cap. 12. diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Hal eriſtæ; for 
though there was but one halter. there were two ways 
of applying it. The one was to throw or pitch it in a 
certain manner; the other only to hold it out at arm's 
end : and in this poſture to give themſelves divers mo- 
tions, ſwimging the hands backwards and forwards, &c. 
according to the engraven figures thereof given us by 
Mercurialis. 

The halter was of a cylindrical figure, ſmaller in the 
middle (where it was held) by one diameter, than at the 
two ends. It was about a foot long, and there was one 
for each hand: it was made either of iron, ſtone, or lead. 
Galen, de Tuend. Valetud. lib. i. lib. v. and lib. vi. ſpeaks 
of this exerciſe, and ſhews of what uſe it is in purging 
the body of peccant humours; making it equivalent both 
to purgation and phlebotomy. 

HALTING, among Farrzers, &c. an irregurality in the 
motion of a horte, ariſing from a lameneſs or other in- 
jury in the ſhoulder, leg, or foot; which leads him to 
ſpare the part, or uſe it too timorouſſy. 

An acquaintance with this diſorder, in its ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances, is a thing of great extent in the affairs of 
the manege ; for which reaſon we (hall add the principal 
points relating to it. If a horſe halts, it is either before, 
in which caſe his complaint lies either in the ſhoulder, 
the legs, or feet; or hehind, where it mult lie in the hip, 
ham, or the like. 

1. The ſigns which indicate it in the ſhoulder, are his 
not lifting up his leg, but trailing it on the ground, or 
his caſting one leg more than the other, and with his 
knee, in a manner, unbent. Add, that in turning ſhort 
he will viſibly favour the leg on the lame fide. Again, 
if the ailment be found on the ſhoulder, it muſt either 
be in the top of the ſhoulder-blade, called the withers, 
which is known by his halting moſt when a perſon is on 
his back, his ſhrinkipg much, and offering to bite when 
griped and handled about the top of the ſhoulder-blade, 
or in the bottom of the ſhoulder. blade, joining to the 
marrow-bone, which is the fore-pitch of the breaſt, 
which is known by his treading his ſteps thick, and 
{hrinking, ready to fall down, when preſſed in that part; 
or in the elbow, which joins the marrow-bone to the leg, 
which is known by wincing and taking up his foot when 
pinched there, 

2. If the grievance be in the legs, it either lies in the 
knee or paſtern joint, which he diſcovers by reſuſing to 
bow the one or the other, and going ſtiffly on it; or in 
the ſhank, which is diſcovered by ſome ſplint, ſcrew, 
wind-gall, or other viſible malady thereon. 

3. If it be in the foot, it is either in the coronet, and 
owing to ſome ſtrain, or to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome tu- 
mor or breaking thereon, or its appearing hot and burn- 


ing to the touch; or in the heel, owing to an over-reach, | 


or the like and viſible to the eye; as alſo by his tread- 
ing a'together on his toe ; or in the guarters, between the 
middle of the hoof and the heel, which is known by 
his hating more when on the edge of a bank than when 
on plain ground. This is fometimes occaſioned by beiny 
pricked with a nail in the ſnoeing; and the faulty nail is 
diſlinguiſhed by pinching the head of each nail, and the 
hoof together, with a pau of pincers. 
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If a horſe halt behind, from a diſorder 1. 
huckle-bone, he will go ſide dong, — the 2 
with that leg as the other; nor will he turn y 
without favouring the leg: add, that he w 
in walking on the fide of a bank with th 
higheſt. 
If a horſe has any hidden infirmity, 
to _ when he comes to travel 
vered by running him in hand on a ſm | 
length of the halter, and obſerving — be ſets ©" Be 
legs: if he favour none of them, he is to b 1 ” 
3 by riding bim roundly till heated ; has _ 
im ſtand till an hour, and after that runnin wwe 
* 1 at halter's length as before. 8 bim in 
TE, properly ſigniſie ; 
court. See Ha LOTS. weißer s bah or coclefiaftic 
There is a court held in London by thi 
the lord mayor and ſheriffs, for 8 
It was anciently held on the Sunday next before 8 = = 
mas's day, and for this reaſon called the hn Liga 
holy court. T = title thereof runs thus : G fag; 
motus tenta in Guilhalda civitati | gp 
_— ua aviiatis Londin, cram major & 
HALYWERCFOLEK anciently ſignißed 
the province of Durham ha hots lands nag wing : 
defending the corpſe of St. Cuthbert; and who w « 
claimed the 3 not to be forced to go out 7 * 
biſhoprick either by king or biſhop. 3 
H 3 2 word, pr OP ſigniſying a houſe or duell 
1 M is alſo _ to denote a ſtreet or village, 
ence it 1s that the names of many of , 
with itz as Nottingham, Buckirigham, Walfing/ om. 5 
HAM is alſo a part of the leg of an animal; bein - the wa 
ner or bind part of the knee, or the ply or gle A 
— 5 the leg and thigh, when bent, incline to each 
Ham, in Commerce, &c. is uſed for a leg or thi | 
dried, ſeaſoned, and prepared to inks it * 
give it a briſk agreeable flavour. f 
'eſtphalia hams, ſo much in vogue, are prepared b 
ſalting them with ſalt · petre, preſſing them in a "hy 
eight or ten days, them ſteeping them in juniper-water, 
and drying them by the ſmoke of juniper-wood 
A ham may be ſalted in imitation of thoſe of Weſtpha- 
lia, by ſprinkling a ham of young pork with ſalt for one 
day, in order to fetch out the blood: then wiping it dry 
and rubbing it with a mixture of a pound of brown la- 
gar, a quarter of a pound of ſalt-petre, half a pint of 
bay ſalt, and three pints of common ſalt. well ſtirred 
together in an iron pan over the fire till they are mode- 
rately hot: let it lie three weeks in this ſalting, and be 
frequently turned, and then dry it in a chimney. 
HAMADRYADES, formed of aua, together, and Nag, 
dryad, of deus, oak, in Antiquity, certain fabulous denies 
revered among the ancient heathens, ard believed to 
preſide over woods and foreſts, and to be encloſed under 
the bark of oaks. 
The Hamadryades, &uatpuadt;, were ſuppoſed to live and 
die with the trees they were attached to; as is obſcrved 
by Servius on Virgil, Eclog. x. ver. 62. after Mncſma- 
chus, the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius, &c. who mentions 
other traditions relating thereto. 
The poets, however, frequently confound the Hamadry- 
ades with the NAIA DS, NAR, and rural nywphs in ge- 
neral ; witneſs Catullus, Carm, Ixviii. ver. 23. Ovid. 
| Faſt. iv. 229. Met. i. ver. 695. xiv. ver. 628. Proper- 
_ _ xx. 32. Virg. Ecl. x. ver. 64. Georg. iv. ver. 
2.383 
'eſtus calls them Querguctulanæ, as being iſſued or ſprung 
from oaks. 
An ancient poet, Pherenicus, in Athenzeus, lib. iii. calls 
the vine, fig-tree, and other fruit-trees, hamadrya«t), | 
from the name of their mother the oak. 
This common idea among the ancients, of nymphs or 
intellectual beings annexed to trees, will account ot 
their worſhipping of trees; as we find they did, not 
only from their poets but their hiſtorians. Livy {peaks 
of an ambaſlador's addreſſing himſelf to an old oak, 4 
to an intelligent perſon and a divinity. Lib. iii. 9 25. 
HAMAMELIS. See iich HAZLE. 
HAMAXOBII, HamAxoB1aANs, in the Ancient Geograpby, 
a people who had no houſes, but lived in carriages: 
The word is formed from a@yata, a carriage or et 
and Rig, life. ; 
The Hamaxobii, called alſo Hamaxobitæ, were an ancient 
people of Sarmatia Europxa, inhabiting the ſouthen 
part of Muſcovy, who, inſtead of houſes, had à ſort ot 
tents made of leather, and fixed on carriages, © be 
ready for ſhifting aud travel. 
HAMBOROUGH company. See COMPANY. 
HAMELLIA, io Butony, a genus of the pentendria mini- 


p or 
w fo well 


1 that fide 
WS it more 
e worſt leg 


that will brin hi 
well, it may be life? 


| 


gynia claſs ; the characters of which are, that tbc era 


HAN 


is divided into five ſegments, and the fruit is a five- | 


try containing ſeveral ſeeds. a 

H ARE. in our Old Writers, a breach of the peace in 

U ELING, or Ham-ſtringing, the act of cutting the 
great tendon, vulgarly called the ham-ſtr ing. ; 
Hameling or — of dogs, amounts to the ſame with 
| :DITATION Or 1awing. : 

HAMLET, 2 diminutive of han ſignifies a little village, 

her a part of a village. 
3 agon theſe words ſhewing the difference be- 
tween villa intrgra and villa dimidia & hamleta, ſays, 
Hamleta vero, que medietatem friborgi non obtinutt hoc eſt 
ubi quing ue capitales plegii non deprehenſi int. The ſtatute 
of Exon. 14 Edw. I. mentions this word thus, Les n/- 
mes de toutes les willes & hamlets que ſont en ſon wapentake. 
In the ancient MS. Hamet is expounded the ſeat of a 

older. 

H 2 Sunn, of duo, I tie, a word uſed, by ſome 
chirurgical writers, for a knot that faſtens a bandage. 
HAMMER, an inſtrument of iron, with a handle of wood; 

uſed, in molt mechanic arts, to beat, {tretch, drive, &c. 
Bodies capable of being ſtretched or extended under the 

hammer, are ſaid to be malleable. 

The Latins call it malleus, anciently martulus or marculus; 
by which name Pliny calls it when he lays, that Cynira, 
ſon of Agrippa, invented the hammer and pincers, Hiſt, 
Nat. lib. vii. cap. 56. Vide Harcouin, Not. ad loc. 

'The hammers of our great FORGES are moved or worked 
by a water-mill., 

HaMwER, in the Manege. See SHOE IN G=hammer. 

HAMMER hardening See HARDENING. 

HAMMER of a clock. See CLOCK. 

HAMMEK in Anatomy, See MaLLEus and EAR. 

HamMMER-headed ſhark. See SHARK. 

HammER, yellow, in Ornithology. See YELLow Hammer. 

HAMMERING, the act of beating or extendiog, and 
faſhioning a body ander the hammer. 

When it is performed on iron heated for the purpoſe, 
the ſmiths uſually call it forging. 

HAMMERING, in C:ning. A piece of money, or a me- 
dal, is faid to be hammered when ſtruck, and the im- 
preſſion given with a hammer and not with a mill. 

For the method of coining with the HAMMER, ſee Coi Nix. 

HAMMOC, or HA Mac, a kind of hanging bed, iuſpended 
between two trees, polts, hooks, or the like; much uſed 

throughout the Welt Indies, as alſo on board of ſhips. 

The 2 hang their h472mocs to trees, and thus ſecure 
themſclves from wild vealts and inſects, which render 
lying on he ground there very dangerous. | 
The peopie ot the Caribe fands are wonderfully ſu- 
perſtitious with regard to the:r /arimoacs, and do not 
make them without many cercmoniss. 

According io F. Plumicr, who !:+s 9tr1en made uſe of the 
hammsc in the Indies, it conſiſts of a large ſtrong cover- 
let or ſheet of coarſe cotton, bout fix feet ſquare: on 
two oppoſite ſides are loops of the ame (tuff, through 
which a ſtring is run, and thereof other loops are formed, 
all which are tied together with a cord ; and thus is the 
whole faſtened to two neighbouring trees in the field, or 
two hooks in houſes. 

This kind of couch ſerves, at the ſame time, for bed, 
quilts, ſheets, pillow, &c. 

The hammec uſed on board of ſhips is made of a piece 
of canvas, fix feet long and three feet wide, gathered or 
drawn together at the two ends; there are uſually from 
fourteen to twenty inches in breadth allowed between 
decks for every hammoc in a ſhip of war; but this ſpace 
mult in ſome meaſure depend on the number of the 
crew, &c. In time of battle che hammocs and bedding 
are firmly corded and fixed in the nettings on the quarter- 
deck, or wherever the men are too much expoſed to the 
view or hre of the enemy. ny 8 
Mr. Le Cat has contrived a hammec of Turkey leather, 
which may be eaſily raiſed or let down, with a ſick perſon 
in it, by ropes and pullies. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 468. 5 3. 

HAMMON, in the Heathen Mythology, See AMMON. 

HAMMOS IEUS, the 0sTEoOCOLL a of the ſhops 

HAMPER. See HAxarER. 

HAMSOKEN, the liberty or privilege of a man's own 
houlez alſo a franchiſe granted to lords of wanors, 
whereby they hold pleas, and take cognizance of the 

reach and violation of that immunity : and it likewiſe 
lignifies quietantiam miſericordie intralionis in alienum do- 
mum vi & injujle. Fleta, cap. 47. In Scotland, vio- 
lations of this kind are equally puniſhable with raviſhing 


a woman. And our old records expreſs burglary under 
the word hamſecne, 


HAMUS, or HaMvu1.Us, a HOOK, 


Surgeons alſo make uſe of an in{trument thus called, to 


extract the child in difficult labours. 
HANAB ALTHALEDB, in the Materia Medica, a name 


uled, by the ancient Arabian writers, to expreſs the h- 
Vo. II. Nt 164. | : g 
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coperſicum or pomam ameris. The meaning of the name 
is the wolfs-grape ; and the Greeks have called it by an 
exactly correſponding term, lycoſtaphylon, We generally 
call it lycoperſicon, or the nn Some have ſup- 
poſed this the name of a plant differing from the poinum 
amorisz but it appears, on a ſtrict enquiry, to be wholly 
the ſame. Some of the Greeks have uſed the word 
ftrychnus in this ſenſe alone; and Alexander Trallian, in 
particular, always makes it the name of an eſculent 
plant; but Dioſcorides and Theophraſtus uſe it as the 


common name ot the eſculent nightſhade, and of the 
porionous kinds. | 


HANAPER, or HAMPER, an office in CHANcERY, under 


the direQtion of a maſter, his deputy and clerks, anſwer- 
ing, in ſome meaſure, to the F1scus among the Romans. 


HANAPER, clerk of the, ſometimes ſtyled warden of the ha- 


naper, an officer who receives all money due to the king 
for ſeals of charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs, 
and attends the keeper of the ſeal daily in term time, 
and at all time of ſealing, and takes into his cuſtody all 
ſealed charters, patents, and the like, which he receives 
into bags, but anciently, it is ſuppoſed, into hampers, 
which gave denomination to the office. 

There 1s alſo an officer who is COMPTROLLER of the 
hanaper. 


HANCES, in a Ship, are falls or deſcents of the fifeerails, 


which are placed as baniſters in the poop, & c. and down 
to the gang-way. 


Hances, or HANsEs, in Architecture, are the ends of el- 


liptical arches, which are arcs of ſmalſer circles than the 
ſcheme or middle part of the arch. 


HAND, man#«s, a part or member of the body of man, 


making the extremity of the arm, 

The mechaniſm of the hand is very curious; excellently 
contrived to fit it for the various uſes and occaſions we 
have for it, and the great number cf arts and manufac- 
tures it is to be employed in. It conſiſts of a compages 
of nerves, and little bones joined into each other, which 
give it a great degree of {trength, and at the ſame time 
an unuſual flexibility, to enable it to handle adjacent 
bodies, lay hold them, and graſp them, in order ei- 
ther to draw them toward us or thruſt them off. Anax- 
agoras is repreſented, by ancient authors, as maintain— 
ing, that man owes all his wiſdom, knowledge, and 
ſuperiority over other animals, to the uſe of his hands, 
Galen repreſents the matter otherwiſe : man, according to 
him, is not the wiſeſt creature, becauſe he has hands ; 
but he had hands given him becauſe he was the wiſeſt 
creature ; for it was not our hands that taught us arts, 
but our reaſon. The hands are the organs of reaſon, &c, 
De Uſu Part. lib. i. cap. 3- 

The hand, among anaiomilts, extends from the ſhoulder 
to the fingers ends: this is called alſo the greater hand, 
It is divided into three paits. The firſt reaching from 
the ſhoulder to the elbow, properly called the arm, bra- 
chium. The ſecond reaches from the elbow to the wriſt. 
The third is the hand, manus, properly ſo called; called 
alſo the leſſer band, or extreme manus. This is ſubdi- 
vided into three other parts: the carpus, which is the 
wriſt; the metacarpus, which is the body of the hand, 
including the derum and vola; and the fingers, digiti. 
See CARrus, METACARPUs, and FINGERS. 

The muicles whereby the hand is moved and directed, 
are the palmares; the flexor and extenſor, carpi, ulnaris, 
and radialis ; perforatus; perferens; lunbricalis; inter = 
ofſei ; extenſors, abduttors, and flexors of the fingers. See 
each it its place, PALMaR1s, FLEXOR, EXTENSOR, &c, 


Hand, cartilages of the All the bones of the carpus, me- 


tacarpus, and fingers, are cruſted over with cartilages, at 
thoſe places called cartilaginous ſurfaces, in the deſcrip- 
tions of thoſe bones; but in the freſh bones they are much 
thicker, ſofter, and whiter, than in the ſkeleton, In 
adult ſubjects, their figure indeed remains the ſame in 
both ſtates, but it changes in the dried bones of younger 
ſubjeCts, particularly thoſe of children. Winſlow's Aua- 
tomy, p. 143. 


HAN p, /1gaments of the, The ligaments of the carpus are 


very numerous. Some of them ſerve to tie each bone of 
it to the neighbouring bones in the ſame rank ; and theſe 
are ſo very ſhort as to allow theſe bones only a very ſmall 
degree of motion; ſome of them tie the bones of one 
row to thoſe of another; theſe are likewiſe made up of 
numbers of filaments, but are not fo ſhort as the former, 
and allow theſe bones a more manifeſt motion ; and 
laſtly, there are other ligaments of the wriſt, by which 
the three firſt bones of the firſt row are connected with 
thoſe of the arm, and to theſe may be added thoſe of the 
ſecond row, by which its bones are connected to thoſe 
of the metacarpus, and to the firſt phalanx of the thumb, 
Beſide all theſe ſhort ligaments belonging to each bone, 
in both rows, the rough ſurfaces of all the bones, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe which form the convexity of the carpus, 


give :ufertion to a great many ligamentary faſciculi, 
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. extremity like 1adu in the baſes of the neighbouring 


Harp, /uxation of the. Notwithſtanding that the hand is 


extend the fingers. Much in the ſame manner alſo the 


very violent pains. This is a luxation very readily and 


lianD, in Falconry, is uled for the foot of the hawk. To 


Hand, in the Manege, is a term variouſly uſed. Some- 


HAN 


which are ſtretched over, and cloſely united to the for- | 
mer ſmall ligaments, and probably ſerve to ſtrengthen 
them : there is likewiſe a confiderable ligament, called 
the inner tranſverſe ligament of the carpus. It bas for- 
merly been called an annular ligament, and may ſtill 
juſtly enough retain that name. 

'The bones of the metacarpus, beſides thoſe ligaments by 
which they are tied to the ſecond row of the bones of the 
carpus, have ſeveral others by which both their baſes and 
heads are connected together. The baſes of the third 
and fourth bones are not ſo cloſely connected as the reſt, 
and therefore have a very ſenſible motion. 'The heads of 
theſe bones are firmly tied to each other by a ſtrong 
ligament, ſituated tranſverſcly in the palm of the hand, 
and fixed, by diſlint productions, in the neighbouring 
parts of the heads. The firſt phalanx of the thumb is 
fixed to the os trapezium by ſhort ligaments, which paſs 
obliquely over the articulation. The firſt pbalanges ct 
the ſour fingers are joined to the heads of the metacarpal 
bones by ligaments like the former, and almoſt in the 
ſame manner. The third phalanx of the thumb is joined 
to the ſecond, and the ſecond phalanges of the other 
fingers to the firſt, and the third to the lecond, by late- 


ral ligaments, almoſt in the ſame manner as the bones of | 


the fore-arm to the os humeri; that is, theſe hgaments 
ſpread from a point fixed in the lateral tubercles of the 
heads of the phalanges, and are inſerted in their other 


phalanges. The two firſt phalanges of each finger have 
a ſtrong ligamentaty vagina, inſerted in the rough lines 
or ridges, on the flat ſides; theſe vaginæ are lined with 
a mucilaginous membrane, which runs like a tube from 
one phalanx to the other, over the articulation. They 
ſerve for frzna to the flexor muſcles of the fingers, the 
tendons of which paſs through them. Winſlow's Ana- 


tomy, p. 143. 


very accurately connected to the ulna and radius, by 
means of the carpus, and ſtrong ligaments, yet it is li- 
able to luxations, and ſometimes fuffers them in all di- 
rections either outward or iaward, or on either ſide; but 
is generally not ſo eaſy to be luxated ſideways, as in the 
other directions, becauſe of the two procefles of the ra- 
dius and ulna which guard it on each fide. The hond is 
ſaid to be luxuated forwards or inwards, when it recedes 
from the muſcles which bend the fingers; and to be lux- 
ated backward, when it departs from the muſcles which 


hand is ſaid to be luxated outwards, when the carpus 
makes a tumor near the thumb, and a cavity near the 
little finger; and to be luxated inward, When the con- 
trary of this happens. 

To reduce luxations of the hand, it muſt be ſufficiently 
extended by two aſſiſtants, one of which is to lay hold 
of the hang, and the other of the humerus, pulling in 
oppoſite directions; and that part of the extended hand 
where the ſinus is, mult be placed on a flat and even 
table, that whatever ſticks up may be depreſſed into its 
place; by which method the hand, in whatever part lux- 
ated, may be very readily reduced into its natural ſeat. 
It alſo ſometimes happeus, that one or two of the eight 
little bones of the carpus are luxated and diſtorted from 
their natural ſeat by ſome external violence. When this 
happens, there will be perceived a tumor in one part, 
and a Cavity in another, which may be perceived by the 
feeling, as well as by the ſight, and the patient will feel 


ealily cured, by extending the hand as before directed, 
and replacing the bone. Heiſter's Surg. p. 165. 

The hand makes the ſubject of the art of palmiſtry, which 
is employed in conſidering the ſeveral lines and emi- 


nences of the palm of the hand, their ſignifications, &c. | 


Among the Egyptians, the hand was uſed as a ſymbol of 
{trength 3 among the Romans, it was held a ſymbol of 
fidelity z and, accordingly, was conſecrated to that god- 
dels, by Numa, with great folemnity. 


have a clean, ſtrong, flender, glutinous hand, well claw- 
ed, are ſome of the good qualities of a hawk, or falcon. 


times it ſtands for the fore-fect of a horte, 

Hand is allo uſed for a diviſion of the horſe into two 
parts, with reſpect to the rider's han. I he frre-hand 
includes the head, neck, and fore-quarters ; the hind- 
hand is all the telt of the horſe. 

Spear -hand, or fwerd-band, is uſed for a horfeman's right 
hand. ' 

Brille-haud is the horſeman's left hand. 

Your regular cavalicr holds his 6bridle-hand two or three 
inches above the pommel of the ſaddle. 

A horſeman is ſaid to have no hand, when he only makes 


ule of the bridle unſeaſonably; not knowing how to give | 
the aids, or helps, of the hand with diſcretion, 


HAN 


To keep a horſe upon the hand, ſigniſie 7 INT 
ſt.y upon the hard, and to be R ” the 
any ſurprize from him. When the horſe obe 2 ng 
ſwers the effects of the hand, he is ſaid to re 1 
the hand. 1 well 500 
A horſeman dught to have a let ha 
only to feel he horſe upon hls houd, 10 L, s 1 he 
whenever he attempts to ſlip from it; and as he _ 
has made his refiltance, he ought to lower th 15 he 
inſtcad of cleaving to it. © dridle, 
It a horle, by a too great eagerneſs to 
too much 4 the — Tas to 2 Preſſes 
tain times, and at other times to be kept hard, ; whoa 
to diſappoint him from continually prefling u a 
This facility, or liberty, of the horſeman, Xt i "a 
or ſtiffening the hand, makes what they call a 2044 — 
A horſe is ſaid to force the hand, when he Fa n By 
the bridle, but runs away in ſpite of the rider. 5 18 85 
To work the hor je pon the hand, is to manage him b 
effects of the bridle, without any other helps Exc 7 the 
calves cf the legs. 
Jo be heavy vpon the hand, is underſtood of F 
on account 4. ſoſtneſs of his neck, r 
his back, the largeneſs of his head, and the weight mY 
1 Or = wearineſs, throws himſelf upon the 
ridle, without making any rehſtance 
the horſeman's hand. WEN , 0 Int, to force 
To make a horſe right upon the hard, and free! 
or re//, he muſt be taught to know the heed by ns 
and gentle methods; the horſeman mult turn him = 
change hands: top him, and manage with dexterit he 
apput, or pteſſure of his mouth, ſo as to make him laſſer 
chearfully and freely the effeCt of the bit- mouth, witho . 
reſiſting or reſting heavy upon the hand. The ſhort 2 
hand- gallop, teaches horſes to be right upon the hang 
HAND is alſo found, in many other terms, or phraſes of art 
belonging to the manege, as, . 
HaxDd, 10 /lact, or yield the, is to ſlacken the bridle, 
Hand, to hold up, or juſtarn the, is to pull the bridle in. 
Hanp, to guide a horſe by the, is to turn or change hangs 
upon one tread. 


HanvD, appui, or /lay of the. See ApPul. 


HanD, beat upon the, See BEAT and CHECK, 
Hand, to preſs upon the. See PREss. 


HaxD, to change the. See CHANGE, 
Ha xp, efefts of the. See ErrEcTs, 


Hanp, + /ten the. See HASTE. 
HAND, 10 feel a har ſe upon the. See FEEL: 


HaNo, full, or full rejt upon the Hand, See Arpri and 
MouTH. 


HaND, to have mares covered in the. See HorsE and Mare. 


HAND, to make a horſe part from the, or ſuffer him 10 bp 


from the hand, is to put on at full ſpeed. 


HanD, to make a horje part right from the, he ſhould not put 


himſelf upon his back or reins, but bring down his hips. 


HarDs, all. A horle is faid to turn upon all hands, that is 


not reſty for one hand. This is called in French ENTiRE., 


HAND, harmonical, in Mufic, is uſed, by ſome writers for 


the ancient diagramma, or icale of muſic, upon which 
they learned to ſing. 

The reaton of the appellation was, that Guido Aretin, 
upon inventing the notes, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, diſpoſed 
them on the fingers of the figure of a hand ſtretched out. 
He changed the letters of the alphabet, uſed till that time 
to expreſs the notes, for theſe fix ſyllables, which he took 
out of the firſt ſtrophe of the hymn of St. John Baptiſt, 
compoſed by Paulus Diaconus. 


Ut gueant laxis re-ſonare fibris 
Mi- a ge/tor um fa-muli tuarumy 
Sol-ve p:{luti la-bit reatum. 

Santle Joanne. 


HAND V juſtice, is a ſceptre, or batoon, a cubit long, hav- 


ing au ivory hand at the extremity thereof; uſed as au at- 
tribute of certain kings, wherewith they are painted in 
their royal robes ;z as on the coronation day. 

Authors uſually call it virga. Louis X. of France firlt 
took the hand of juſtice for his device. 

HanDs, impoſition of, or laying on of HAN ps, ſignifies the 
conferring of holy orders; a ceremony wherein the 44s 
are laid on the head of another, as a lign of a million, or 
of a power given him to exerciſe the functions of the mi- 
nillcy belonging to the order. 

The apoſtles began to appoint miſſionaries by the impoli- 
tion of hands. See IMPOSITLON. 

Waſhing one's HA x Ds of a thing, ſigniſies the witneſſing 
that a perſon has no part or concern in an affair; and 
that he will not be anſwerable for it : this Pilate did in 
reſpect of our Saviour's death. In this ſenſe, a man 15 
ſaid to have clean hands; becauſe the hands are the chief 
inſtruments of action; and particularly a judge does this, 
to denote that he has not been corrupted by bribes or 


preſents. 
HanD, 


| HAN 


HanD, . To marry with the left-hand, 15 to elpouſe 
woman of inferior degree, whoſe children, in virtue o 
ſuch marriage, are not to ſucceed to the father, nor ſhare 
with the other children, but are to be contented with 
what fortune the huſband ſhall appoint them che next day 

age. a 
2 — of taking Ii-Hhanded wives obtains at this 
ime in Germany. 

II 182 is alſo uſed for the 1NDEX of a clock, watch, or the 
like, ſerving to point the hour, dc. 

Hax p, long, langemanus, a kind of title, or ſurname, aſſumed 
by certain Princes. Artaxerxes, the lon of Xerxcs, and 
his ſucceſſor in the Perſian empire, was thus denominated ; 
as having hands ſo long, that be could touch his knees 
with them when he ſtood upright. 

HaxD, Short. See TACHYG RAPHY, 

HanD, bloody, See BLOODY hand, 

Haxp is alſo figuratively uſed in painting, ſculpture, &c. 
{or the manner or ityle, of this or that maſlter. 

Haxps are borne in coat-armour, dexter and ier; that 
is, tight and left; expanded or open; and after other 

iets. 
prey a dexter hand couped to the wriſt, ard extended 
in pale argent, 15 borne by the name of Brome. Argent, 
three ſini/ter hands, couped to the wriſt, gules, by the name 
of Maynard. f 22 . 
Knights 3AKONETS are to bear in a canton, or in an 
eſcutchcon as they pleaſe, the arms of Ulſter; viz. 
in a field argent, a ſinz/ter hand couped to the wrilt, 
gules. i g 

Hax, or HANDING, in the Sea- Language. When a thing 
is to be delivered away, or paſſed from one to another, 
or to be brought to any one, then the word is, hand it 
this way, or that way. Allo, when more men are wanted 
to do any labour, as hoiſing, &c. they call for more hands, 
not more men. ; 

Harding the ſails is the ſame operation as FURLING 
them. 1 

Hax p, in and out, in our Old Milters, the name of an un- 
lawful game, now diſuſcd and prohibited by the ftatute 
17 Edw. IV. cap. 2. 

Hax p- barreto, in the Military Art, is commonly made of 
bard light wood. It is of great uſe in fortification, for car- 
rying earth from one place to another, and in a ſiege, for 
carrying bombs, or cannon-ball, along the trenches, and 
{or ſeveral other uſes. 

Hann-torow, a pledge, or ſurety, of the lower rank. 
ERR quaſi vas, aut fidejuſſor manuen/ts, hoe g, minor, ſeu 
in feria; nam head-boraw, was eft capitalis, vel ſuperior. 
Spelman, Sce HE ADBOROUGH, 

Haxp-breadth, is ſometiines uſed for a meaſure of three 
inches. 2 

Hax bc, an inſtrument ſormed of two circular pieces 
of iron, cach tixed by a hinge on the ends of a ſhort iron 
bar, which being locked over the wrilts of a malefaQor, 
prevents his uling his hands, 

HAND grenades, dee GRANADO. 

Han D-over-hand, in Sea Language, is an order to the men, 
who pull upon any rope, to pals their hands alternately 
one before, or above the other, if they are hoiſing, in 
order to haſten the ſervice. A ſailor is faid to go aloft, 
hand-over-hand, when he aſcends into the tops by a ſingle 
rope, as a ſhroud or back-ſtay, without the help of the 
rattlings, by the dexterity of throwing one bard above 
the other, and lifting his weight along with it. 

Haxv-ſcrew. See JACK. 

Hanv-/pike, or hand ſpec, a lever, or piece of aſh, elm. or 
other {ſtrong wood, five or fix feet loug, cut thin like a 
wedge at one end, that it may get the caſier betwixt 
things which are to be ſeparated or under any thing that 
is to be raiſed ; it is better than a crow of iron, becauſe 
its length allows a better poiſe, 

Hand-jpikes are uſcd in ſhips, to traverſe the ordnance, 
to heave with in a windlaſs, to weigh up the anchor, &c. 
The gunners hand-/pike is ſhorter and flatter than the 
other, and armed with two claws, for the purpole of 

managing the artillery in battle, &c. 

Hax, or HAanDFUL, is a meaſure of four inches, by the 
itandard z according to the ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 5. 
The band, among Fokeys, is four fingers breadth, and 
is the meaſure of the fiſt clenched z by this the height 
of horſes is meaſured. 

A horſe ſor war thouid be ſixteen or eighteen hands high. 

A dandful of corn or bran is alſo underitood to be as 

much grain or bran as two hands will hold, when joined 

eg z a quantity frequently ordered to be given 


HAND-HABEND, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes a thief 
taken in the very tact. 
Haud, or hond- abend, from the Saxon hond, hand, and 


22 having, is a circumſtance of manifeſt theft, when 


© party is taken with the mainor, or mainover, i. e. the 
thing ole n „in his hang. 


| BraQton alſo uſes hand-berend in the ſame ſenſe, Sc. Latrs 

manife/lus. 
So in Fleta, Furtum manifeſium eft ubi aliguis latro depre- 
henſus ſeiſitus de aliquo latrocinis hand-habbinde, & back - 
berinde, & inſecutus fuerit per aliquem cujus res illa fuerit, 
que dicitur Sacborgh, & tunc licet inſecutori rem ſuam petere 
criminaliter ut furatam, Lib. i. cap. 38.4 1. 

Hann-HABEND alſo ſignifies the right which the lord has 
to judge and determine of this offence in his court. 

HANDACOCHA, in Botany, a name by which Pliny, and 

| ſome other authors, have called the rum bitumineſum, 
or ſtinking trefoil. 

HANDGRITH, in our O /riters, peace or protection 
given by the king with his own hand. Haec mittunt ho- 
minem in miſericordia regis, infractio jeu vielatio pacis quant 
per manum ſuam dabit alicui. Leg. Hen. I. 

The word is Saxon, from hant, or bond, manus, and grith, 
AXs 

HANDLING, a term uſed in reſpect of fighting cocks 
ſignifying the meaſuring the girth of them, by giiping 
one's hands and fingers round the cock's body. 

HANDY-warp, in our O Hiters, a kind of cloth men- 
cioned in (tat. 4 & 5 Phil. & Mar. cap. 5. 

HANG-berches, in Mining. See STOWS. 

HANGING in chains. See CHAINS. 

HANGINGS, linings for rooms, made of arras, tapeſtry, 
or the like. | 

HANIG, in our O'4 /7:ters, a term for cuſtomary labour 
to be performed. 

HANK for hank, in Sa Language, is a phraſe uſed for two 
ſhips which tack and make a progreſs to windward to- 
gether. | 

HANKS, in a Ship, are certain wooden rings fixed upon 
the ſtays of a ſhip, whereby to confine the ſtay-ſails to 

them at different heights. They are a later invention, 

and much more convenient than the GROMMETS, and 
uſed inſtead of them. 

HANTELODE, in our O14 /J7:tcrs, ſignifies an arreſt. 

The word is Saxon, from hant, hand, and load, i. c. 

laid; manus immiſſio, becauſe arreſts are made by laying 

hold on the debtor, &cs 

HANGWILTE, HanGwirTa, a mulct impoſed for the hang- 
ing a thief, or felon, without courſe of law ; or even for 

ſuſftering him to eſcape out of legal cuſtody. 

The word is alſo written, corruptly, hangwith, or hank- 

ite. It is formed from the Saxon hang ian, to hang, and 

wite, mult, compenſation. 

HaANGwITE, ro be be quit of, quietus efſe de hangwita, in 
Royal Charters, denotes an immunity or freedom from 

the mulct or penalty above mentioned. Quit de larron 

pendu ſans ſerjeants le rey. 

HANSE, or Hans, an ancient name for a ſociety or com- 
pany of merchants; particularly that of certain cities in 

Germany, &c. hence called hanſe-towns, 
The word hanſe is obſolete High Dutch, or Teutonic; 
and ſignifies, as Lambecius obſerves in his Origines Ham- 
burgenſes, alliance, confederacy, aſſociation, &c. In this ſenſe 
it is uſed in two of king John's charters, in 1199, to Dun- 
wich in Norfolk, and the city of York, Some, as Wer 
denhagen, who has been ſollowed by many later authors, 
derive it from the three German words, an-der-ſee, that is 
6n the ſea ; becauſe the ſirſt banſe towns were all ſituate on 
the ſea-coalt 3 whence the ſociety is ſaid to have been fit 
called an der-ſce ſleten, that is, cities on the ſea z and aſter- 
wards, by abbreviation, hanſee, and hanſe. 


HansE towns are certain free towns of Germany, and the 


North, united in ſtrict league, under the laws and magi- 
ſtrates of their own appointing, for the better carrying 
on of commerce, and for their mutual ſafety and aſ- 
ſtance. 74 

his celebrated aſſociation, which makes fo great a ſigure 
in the hiſtory of commerce, is ſuppoſed by Werdenhagen 
to have commenced in the year 1169, immediately after the 
incurſions and piracies of the Danes, &c. The learned 
Lambecius is of opimon, that it did not properly com- 
mence till after the league between Lubec and Hamburgh, 
in the year 1241; Thuanus, in lib. li. Hiſt. Sui Temp. 
traces the origin of it to che year 1200; others trace its 
ficſt riſe to the year 1140; but be its origin when it will, 
it was confirmed and re-eſtabliſhed in 1226 and 1284 ; 
and an extraordinary general aſſembly was held every ten 
years, at which they tolemaly renewed their league, ad- 
mitted new members, and excluded old ones, if they 
were refractory, &c. 

At firſt it only contiſted of twelve towns, ſituate on the 
coaſts of the Baltic ſea, or not far from it. But its ſtrength 
and reputation increaling, ſcarce any trading city in Eu— 
rope but delired to be admitted into it. However, it 
ſcems to have been a ſtanding rule of this confederacy, that 
no City ſhould be admitted into the hne league, but ſuch 
as were either ſituated on the ſea, or on ſome navigable 
river, commodious for maritime commerce. 


1 


Under our king Ilenry III. who, in the year 1266, made 
| a con. 


HAP 


a conſiderable grant of immunities to the hanſe towns, 
the hanſe conſiſted of no leſs than ſeventy-two cities; to 
which were afterwards added ſeveral more, France fur- 
niſhed to the confederacy Calais, Rouen, St. Malo, Bour- 
deaux, Bayonne, and Marſeilles ; Spain, Barcelona, Se- 
ville, and Cadiz; England, London; Portugal, Liſbon , 
the Low Countries, Antwerp, Bruges, Rotterdam,Oſtend, 
and Dunkirk; and Italy and Sicily, Meſſina, Leghorn, 
and Naples. However, the number of the the hanſe towns, 
which were properly members of the hanſeatic league, 
and contributed to its ſupport, was ſixty- four, in the year 
1370, which was the period when this mercantile con- 
federacy was in its zenith of power and glory; moſt of 
which have long ſince deſerted the league; ſome about 
the year 1512, and ſome afterward, Belides theſe there 
were forty-four towns that were properly allies of the 
confederacy, and were exempted from annual contribu- 
tions; and to theſe ſeveral others, ſuch as thoſe above 
mentioned, were added. 
The hanſe were divided into four claſſes, or members, 
which were theſe of Lubeck, Cologn, Brunſwick, and 
Pruſſia or Dantzick. 'Theſe four cities were the heads of 
the four members; and Lubeck was the head of the whole 
hanſe. 
Ball. this, the hanſe had four principal factories, or 
ſtaples, called the comptoirs of the confederacy : theſe 
were at London, Bruges, Novogrod, and Bergen ; that 
ol Bruges was afterwards removed to Antwerp. But the 

firſt and principal was that of Lubeck, which till te- 
mains the head of the aſſociation. That of London was 
called Guildhalla Teutonicorum, or the Steel- yard. 

The government of the hanſe was at firſt ariſtocratical : 
then it came under the ſole direction of the grand-maſ- 
ter of the Teutonic order; and, at length, divers princes 
and lords made intereſt for it. 

The end of the fourteenth century, and the beginning of 
the fiſteenth, were the moſt flouriſhing times of this al- 
liance. Theſe towns were then in a condition to proclaim 
war againſt kings: hiſtory is not ſilent as to that they 
waged againſt Waldemar king of Denmark, about the 

ear 1348, and againſt Eric, in 1428; particularly this 
lat, when the hanſeatic fleet conſiſted of two hundred 
and fixty ſhips, containing about twelve thouſand re- 
lar troops, beſides the ſeamen. 

But the ſeveral princes, whoſe principal cities were en- 
tered into the aſſociation, began to think it policy to put 
ſome bounds to the power, which, in time, might have 
proved formidable to themſelves. The means were caſy, 
and ſhort: each withdrew the merchants of his country 
from the aſſociation; by which in a little time, from the 
great number of cities it had comprehended, the aſſoci- 
ation found itſelf ſunk to thoſe few which had begun the 
conſederacy; which henceforth was called the | okay 
hanſe : though theſe are till ſo conſiderable in point of 
commerce, that they are admitted to make treaties with 
the greateſt kings. 

The diviſions that were got among them, contributed 
greatly to their fall: nor muſt it be forgot, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of the republic, and commerce of Holland, 
had its ſhare therein. 

The four cities which formed the league, were Lubeck, 
Cologn, Brunſwick, and Danzick, Which were called 
mother towns; as thoſe afterwards added thereto, were 
called daughters thereof. 

A great number of towns in Germany ſtill retain the title 


of hanſe towns; but this is rather an empty title which 


they affect, than any argument of their continuing to 
trade under the laws and protection of the ancient alli- 
ance; there being ſcarce any but Lubeck, Hamburgh, 
Bremen, Roſtock, Brunſwick, and Cologn, that are truly 
hanſeatic, and that have deputies at the aſſemblies held on 
the common occaſions thereof, 

The great trade the Dutch maintain with the hanſe towns, 
contributes not a little towards maintaining ſome part of 


them in their ancient reputation; that it is principally to 


their alliance with that flouriſhing republic, that they 
owe the preſervation of their liberties ; the ſuccours ſome 
of them have received from the Dutch having ſaved 
them more than once from the enterprizes of the neigh- 
bouring princes. | 

HANSEATIC, ſomething belonging to the alliance, or 
company of the HANSE. 
Thus we ſay, the hanſeatic body; the hanſeatic towns, 


&c. 

HANS GRAVE, the title of an officer in Germany. The 
hanſgrave is the chief of a company, or ſociety. 

The word is compounded of the — ban ſe and graf, 
count, See GRAVE. 

HAP, or Haye, in Law, ſignifies to catch or ſnatch a 
thing. Thus we meet with, to hap the poſſeſſion of a 
deed-poll. Littleton, fol. 8. alſo, to hap the rent. If 
partition be made between two parceners, and more land 


5 


be allowed the one than the other, ſhe t | 
the land charges it to the other, — — ay 
whereon affize is brought. the rent 
N in Ethics. See Goon. 
AQUE, in our Od N iters, a little hand- Pg 
to be uſed for deſtruction of 3 * 32 
3 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. and 2 & 3 Ed. VI. cap. 7 atute 


here is al x * l 
faid otha. A demi-hoque, within the 


HAQUENY, Hackxey, 
bling horſe. 
HAQUEBUT, a kind of fire-arm, otherwiſe 
hag-but, or HARQUEBUSS. 
HARACH, in the Hern Revenues, is a 
the Chriſtians and Jews in Egypt. This 


an old French word for an am. 


called an 


poll tax laid on 


. 5 had 9 
in the hands of _— but of late 2 * 


the power of an officer, called thence by 

ſent from Conſtantinople, Before this 3 2 
but a trifle, by capitulation with ſultan Schm: e 
capitulation the Coptis ſay they have in their ot han 15 
it was only two dollars and three quarters 1 head The 
great men conſented to this; and now they Pa th 1 
two or three quarters, or five and a half, or So. Rn 
cording to their ſubſtance, each dollar being abour bal 
a crown. The perſons who pay this are thoſe on! 3 
have arrived at the age of ſixteen. Pococke's E then 
194 BYPT, p. 
HAK AHA, in Botany, a name uſed, by ſome author: 
the GOURD, ; 
HARAM, See SERAGL 10. 
HARANGUE, a modern French name for a ſpeech 
oration, 1. e. a diſcourſe made by an orator in public 155 
Menage derives the word from the Italian arenga which 
hgnifies the fame ; formed, according to Ferrari How 
arringo, a juſt, or place of juſting. Others derive i from 
the Latin ara, altar; becauſe the firſt Varant were made 
before altars : whence the verſe of Juveual, 


Aut Lugdunenſis rhetor difturus ad aram. 
The word is alſo frequently uſed in an ill ſenſe ; viz. for 
a too pompous, prolix, or unſeaſonable ſpeech or decla- 
mation. In Homer the heroes generally Harde betore 
they come to fight; as, in England, criminals harangue 
en the ſcaffold before they die. 
HARANKAHA, in the Materia Medica, a name by which 
ſome authors have called ZE HOARY. 
HARBINGER, an officer of the king's houfſhold, having 
four yeomen under him, who ride a day's journey belote 
the court when it travels, to provide lodgings, &c. 
HARBOUR, a ſea-port, or a ſtation where ſhips may ride 
ſafe at anchor. 
The word is chiefly applied to thoſe cloſed and fecured 
with a boom, or chain; and that are ſurniſhed with a 
mole, &c. See PORT. 
To HarBOUR, verb; popularly ſignifies to lodge, receive, 
or entertam or to find a retiring place. 
Among hunters, a hart is ſaid te harbour, when he goes 
to reſt ; whence to unharbour a deer, is to diſlodge him. 
HARD beam, in Botany. See HokNBEt am, 
HARD bodies, in Natural Hiſtory. Bo hard bodies are under- 
itood ſuch bodies as are abſolutely inflexible by any ſhock 
or colliſion whatſoever. : 
This is the common meaning of the term ; but Huygens, 
by hard bodies (corpora dura) meant what others call per- 
feCtly elaſtic bodies; for he thus expreſſes himſelf : Qua- 
cunque ſit cauſa, corporibus duris, a mutuo contattu rg. 
liendi cum fe invicem impinguntur : ponimus, cum corpora 
duo inter ſe &qualia, aquali celereitate, ex adverjo ac direcie 
ibi mutus occurrunt, reſilire utremque eadem qua adventt cel 
ritate. Huyg. De Motu Corp. ex Percuſſ. Hypoth, 2. 
But this bypotheſis is conſiſtent only with perfect clalti- 
city, and not with the common ſuppoſition of hardne/s or 
inflexibility, which produces no reſilition. 
The laws of motion for hard bedies are the ſame as for 
ſoft bodies; and theſe two ſorts of bodies might be com- 
prized under the common name of unela//ic. 
Some who follow Leibnitz's doctriue, concerning the 
meaſure of the moving rock of bodies, deny the ex- 
iſtence of Hard or inflexible bodies. And it is fo far true, 
that no experience ever taught us, that there are any ſuc". 
The hardeſt bodies, to appearance, do not preſerve weit 
figures in colliſion, ſuch bodies being only claſtic, hield- 
ing to the ſhock, and then reſtoring themiclves. _ 
Mr. Bernouille goes ſo far as to ſay, that barns, in the 
vulgar ſenſe, is abſolutely impoſſible, being contrary © 
the law of conTinuiTY, For ſuppoſing two ſuch hard 
bodies of equal maſſes, and with equal velocities, to meet 
directly, they mult eicher ſtop or return after the colli- 
ſion. Ihe firſt ſuppoſition is commonly admitted ; but 
then it follows, that theſe bodies mult inſtantancoully 
paſs from motion to reit, without going through ſuccel- 


for 


live diminutions of their velocities till they {top : but _ 


HAR 


is thought to be contrary to the fundamental laws of na- 

ri See Bernouiili Oper. tom. lit. p. 10. 3 

. this author rejects perfectly ſolid and inflexible 

"ms, which others think a conſequence of the impe- 

netrability of _—_ See Maupert. Mem. de l' Acad. 

lin ii. p. 284. 

1 heeke b0 1 is one that is inſenſible of whip 
* 3 in S-a Language, denotes the ſituation of the 
helm; when it is puſhed cloſe to the lee: ſide of the ſhip, 
eicher to tack or keep her head to the wind, when lying: 
by, or trying. I: expreſſes alſo the order to put the heim 
in this pobrion. 


Heu p-a-weather, is the order to put the helm cloſe to the 


weather or windward ſide of the ſhip, and it ſigniſies 
tis poſition of the helm. 8 
[LA\R,DENING, the act of communicating a greater degree 
of hardineſ« to a body than it had before. 
The bardning and tempering of iron and ſteel make a 
eonfiderable article in the mechanical arts. 
here are divers ways of effecting it: as by the hammer, 
quenching it when hot, in cold water; caſe-hardening, 
e. See TEMPERING and STEEL. ; 
Maar. hammer, is moſtly uſed on iron and ſteel 
plates, for ſaws, ſprings, rules, &c, 
HarDESING, caſe, which is a ſuperficial converſion of iron, 
into ſteel (ſce CAskE- hardening is thus performed: take 
cow-horn gt hocf, dry it well in an oven, and beat it to 
powder ; put as much bay-ſalt as of this powder into ſtale 
urine, or white-wine vinegar, and mix them well toge- 
ther; cover the iron, or ſteel, all over with this mixture, 
and wrap it up in loam, or plate-iron, ſo as the mixture 
touch every part of the work; then put it in the fire, 
and blow the coals to it, till the whole lump have a blood- 
red heat, but no higher ; laſtly, take it out, and quench 
ir Sct STEEL, under which article other proceſſes for 
this pu: poſe are deſcribed. s 
HarDegxinG of timber The Venetians are famous for the 
ſoundneſs of their ſhips, which do not ror as thoſe 
of other nations, but will endure much longer than the 
others. Tachenius tells us, that the whole ſecret of this 
conſiſts in the manner of their hardening their timber in- 
tended for this ſervice z and that this is done by ſinking 
it n water while green, and leaving it there many ye'rs. 
Ibis prevents the alkali, or that fait which furniſhes the 
alkali: in burning, from exhaling afterwards ; and by this 
means the T1MBER becomes almoſt as incorruptible as 
ſtone, It is evident that the exhaling of this falt and 
the rotting of wood, have ſome very great connexion 
with one another, lince the more ſound any piece of 
timber is, the more ſalt it proportionably yielas; and the 
wood which is rotten is found on trial to contain no ſalt 
at all  Tachen, Hippoc. Chym. | 
HARDER, in /cht;yology, a name given by ſome to a fiſh of 
the ww et kind, called by Marcgrave PASTOR prſcs. 
HARDNESS, Darities, in Phileſophy, that quality in bo- 
dies whereby their parts cohere trmly together, fo as to 
reſiſt the touch. 
In this ſente, hardneſs coincides with what, on other oc- 
calions, we call firmneſs, and ſometimes ſolidity ; in op- 
phdtion to fluidity. 
More ſirialy ſpeaking, a body is ſaid to be hard, when 
its parts mutually cohere, fo as not to yield inwards, or 
give way to an external impulſe; and therefore are not 
ſu2ject to any motion in reſpect of each other, without 
breaking the body. In which ſenſe hardneſs lands op— 
poſed to /-/tne/s, where the parts do readily give way. 
The Peripatetics make hardneſs a ſecondary quality; as 
ſuppoſing it to ariſe ſrom dryneſs, which is a primary one, 
and to be in proportion thereto. 
Its remote cauſes, according to them, are either heat or 
cold, according to the diverſity of the ſubject : heat pro- 
ducing dryneſs, and by that means hardneſs in clay; and 
cold doing the like in wax. 
The Epicurean and corpuſcular philoſophers account for 
lar dueſi, from the figure of the component parts, aud 
their union together, Accordingly, fome aſcribe it to 
the atoms, or particles of the body being hooked, and 
thus mutually catching and hanging upon one another : 
but this is directly bringing that for an anſwer, which 
was the queition. For how do thoſe hooked parts co- 
here ? 
Again, the Carteſians will have the coheſion of hard bo- 
dies effeQted by reſt ; that is, by nothing at all. 
vir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that the primary particles of all 
bodies, whether ſolid or fluid, are hard, perfectly hard; 
and arc not capable of being broken or divided by any 
Power mn nature. 
Tele particles he maintains to he connected together by 
an attractive power; and according to the circumſtances 
0! this atttaclion, the body is either hard or ſoft, or even 


uid, 


1 
If the particles be ſo diſpoſed or fitted for each other, as 
Vor. II. No 164. | 


HAR 
to touch in large ſurfaces; räch body will be hard and 
the more ſo, as thoſe ſurfaces are the larger. If, on the 


contrary, they only touch in ſmall ſurfaces, the body, by 
the weakneſs of the attraction, will remain ſoft. 


HARDS, or Huss, of flax, or aEMP, denote the cokrſer 


parts ſeparated in the dreſſing of it; from the tear, or fine 


un. 
HARDWIC. See Hranr wie. 
HARDY-/rew, a name given by the people in ſome parts 


of England to the mus arancus, called more uſually the 
ſhrew, or the sHREW- mouſe. 


HARE, Lepus, in the Linozan ſyſtem of Zoology, makes a 


diſtinct genus of animals, of the order of glires ; the 
characters of which are, that the animals of it have feet 
made for running; with five toes on the fore ones, and 
four on the hinder, have very long ears, a ſhort tail, and 
two cutting teeth in each jaw. Under this ENUs the 
author takes in all the creatures of the hare and rabbir 
kind. | 
What is moſt particular in the here is, that the hinder 
legs ate much longer than the fore ones, and are fur- 
niſhed with extremely ſtrong muſcles; by which means 
the creature, naturally defenceleſs, is furniſhed with a 
power of running very ſwiftly from its purſuers, and of 
aſcending ſteep places; and on this account the hare al- 
ways makes towards the riſing ground when ſtarted. 
The head is roundiſh, the eyes prominent, and the up- 
per lip ſplit; its ears are very long; and it is ſaid tofleep 
with its eyes open, for fear of danger; it lies hid all day, 
but in the night goes out in ſearch of food, and returns 
to its form by the ſame way, by which it had left it. 
The colour of the hare appreaches near to that of the 
ground ; and in northern countries this, as well as other 
animals, changes colour, and becomes white at the be- 
ginning of winter, ſo that they are leſs conſpicuous in 
the ſnow: we have accidental inſtances of white hares. 
The food of this animal is entirely vegetable; and it is 
particularly fond of pinks, parfley, and birch. The hare 
never pairs; but in the rutting ſeaſon, which begins in 
February, the male purſues and diſcovers the female, by 
the ſigacity of its noſe. Ihe female breeds often in the 
year z goes with young a month, and brings uſually two, 
and ſometimes three or four, at a time. Hares are very 
ſubject to fleas 3 and Linnzus tells us, that the Dalecar- 
lians make a fort of cloth of the fur, called filt, which 
preſerves the wearer from their attacks. The fur of 
har ei is a very conſidetable article in the hat manufacture, 
and many thouſand of the ſkins are annually imported 
for that uſe from Ruſha and Siberia. 
The ſportſman diſtinguiſh four ſorts of this animal: the 
one lives in the mountains; the ſecond kind in open 
fields; a third kind in marſhy grounds; and the fourth is 
a rambler, having no particular fixed ſpot of reſidence. 
It is eaſy to ſee that theſe are no diſtinction in the eycof 
the naturaliſt ; but they have their ſeveral properties, ac- 
cording to theſe differences of place, which are of con- 
ſequence to the ſportſmen. Thus the mountain hares are 
the ſwifteſt of all, and the marth hares the floweſt ; the 
held hares have a middle degree of ſwiftnefs between 
theſe; and the rambling hares are the moſt difficult of all 
others to hunt, for they are not only conſiderably ſwift, 
but they generally know all the coverts and thickets, and 
have the art to make a thouſand doublings and eſcapes 
that the others would not think of. See Hare-Ho r- 
ING, 
Hares and rabbits are wy miſchievous to new planted 
orchards, by peeling off the barks of the tender and young 
trees tor their ſood. They do alſo the ſame ſort of miſ- 
chief to nurſeries; for the prevention of which, ſome 
bind ropes about the trees up to ſuch a height as they are 
able to reach; ſome daub them with tar; but though 
this keeps off the hares, it is itſelf miſchievous to the 
trees; but this hurtful property of it is in ſome degree 
taken off by mixing any kind of fat or greaſe with it; 
and incorporating them well over the fice. This mixture 
is to be rubbed over the lower part of the trees in No- 
vember, and will preſerve them till that time the next 
year, without any danger from theſe animals. It is only 
in the hard weather in the winter ſeaſon, when other 
food is ſcarce, that theſe creatures feed 'on the barks 
of trees. 
People who have the care of warrens, pretend to an odd 
way of making hares fat when they get them there. This 
is the ſtopping up their ears with wax, and rendering 
them deaf. "The 3 is ſo timorous a creature, that ſhe 
is continually liſtening after every noiſe, and will run a 
long way on the leaſt ſuſpicion of danger; ſo that ſhe 
always eats in terror, and runs herſelf out of fleſh cone 
tinually, Theſe are both prevented by her feeding in a 
ſafe place, and that without apprehenſion; and they ſay 
ſhe will always readily be fattened in this way. | 
However delicious the hare may be eſteemed now, ouc 
anceſtors thought it a crime to taſte it, as we learn from 


10 Þ. Cziar, 


HaRE's lettuce. 
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Cefar,. Com. lib. v. in which they agreed with the Jews. 
Among the Romans it was reckoned a great delicacy. 
Thus Martial, xlii. 92. 

Inter quadrupedes gloria prima lepus. 


And Horace, in the ſecond ſatire of his fourth book, ex- 
tols the wing of the fruitful hare : 


Fecundi leporis ſapiens ſectabitur armes. 


Though the Hare lives on vegetables and water only, yet 
the babitual exerciſe of this animal exalts its ſalts, and 
renders it ſomewhat alcaleſcent; and this tendency is 
much increaſed, if it is killed immediately after being 
heated by ſtrong exerciſe. 
Hare, Alpine, which inhabits the ſummits of the highland 
mountains of Scotland, Norway, Lapland, Ruſſia, Sibe- 
ria, and the banks of the Wolga, has ſhorter ears, and 
more ſlender legs, and is leſs in ſize than the common 
hare. Its hair is ſoft, and in ſummer of a grey colour, 
mixed with a little black and tawny; but in winter the 
whole animal changes to a ſnowy whiteneſs, except the 
tips and edges of the ears. The alteration of colour be- 
ins in September; and in April it reſumes it grey coat 
— in Greenland it is always white, This ſpecies never 
deſcends into the vales, nor mixes with the common ſpe- 
cies; it does not run faſt, and is eafily tamed ; when 
purſued, it ſhelters beneath ſtones, or in the clefts of 
rocks; it is ſull of frolick; fond of honey and carraway 
comfits, and is obſerved to eat its own dung before a 
ſtorm. Pennant. 
The hare of North America differs little in form or co- 
lour from that of Europe, but it is a third leſs; its legs 
are ſhorter in proportion to the body; and the fur has a 
tinge of cineteous; when purſued, it takes refuge in a 
hollow tree; frequents marſhes and meadows, and is 
very deſtructive to the turnip and cabbage fields. 
Hake, Java, or Swmatra, or mus leporinus of Linnæus, has 
the ſame general characters with the GuINEa-prig kind; 
its head is ſmall and flender; its ears prominent, naked, 
and round; the colour of the upper part of the body is 
reddiſh ; the breaſt and belly are white; the legs long, 
with four toes on the fore-feet, and three on the hind ; 
the tail is ſhort, and the animal is of the ſize of a hare. 
HARE, in Aftronomy. See LEPUs. 
HARE, ſea, See LERNIA. 


HARE's ear, Bupleurum, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 


dria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is a plant 
with an umbellated flower ; the rays of the principal um- 
bel are thin ; the involucrum of the great umbel is com- 
poſed of many leaves; thoſe of the ſmall have five : the 
flower hath five ſmall heart-ſhaped petals, which are in- 
flexed, and hath five ſlender ſtamina ; the germen is ſi- 
tuated below the flower, and becomes a roundiſh com- 
preſſed fruit, which is channelled, dividing in two parts, 
containing two oblong channelled feeds. There are ſe- 
veral ſpecies. 

The common Hare ear grows naturally in chalky land 
among wheat in ſeveral parts of England ; fo is ſeldom 
admitted into gardens. The leaves and ſeed of this plant 
are uſed in medicine; the herb is eſteemed good for diſ- 
ſolving ſcrophulous tumors, and is by ſome uſed for 
internal ailments, ruptures, and bruiſes from a fall. 
Miller, 

HARE's ear, baſiard. See PHYLL1s. 

HARE's foot trefoil, See TREFOLL, 

See SO w-thi/ile. 

HaRE's flrong. See Hog's FENNEL. 

HARENARIA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the buckſhorn plantain. 

HARENGIFORMES, in Ichthyegraphy, a genus of fiſhes 
approaching to the herring in ſhape ; the principal cha- 


racter of which is, a ſerrated line made up of ſcales run- | 


ning along the bottom of the belly; to which may be 
added, that the ſides and belly are of a bright ſilver co- 
lour, and that the ſcales are large and looſe, 
HARENGUS, in /chthyology. See HERRING, 
HARIOT, or Her1or, a due, or ſervice, belonging to the 
lord at the death of his tenant ; conſiſting of the beſt beaſt 
the tenant had at the time of his — 4 | 
Coke, on Littleton, obſerves, that heriot in Saxon is called 
hereger, q- d. the lors beaſt ; here ſignifying lord, and 
ear, beat; which others reject, urging that here, in 
zaxon, ſignifies an army; and gear, a march, or expedi- 
tion; and that the Saxon hereger, whence we derive our 
hariot, ſignified proviſion for war, or a tribute, or relief, 
given to the lord of a manor, for his better preparation 
towards war. Spelman. 
By the laws of Canutus, tit. De Heriotis, it appears, that 
at the death of the great men of this nation, ſo many 
horſes and arms were to be paid, as they were in their 
reſpeCtive life obliged to keep for the king's (ſervice. The 
firſt eſtabliſhment, if not introduction, of compulſory 
heriots into England, was by the Danes. 


i 
te 


But hari! is now Wholly taken for a beat 
lord by cuſtom chobſes out of all the ſtore of 
tenant, be it horſe, ox, &c. and in ſome 
belt piece of plate, jewel, or even the beſt 

Hak1oT is of two fortsz viz. Hakrtor , 
hariots have been paid time out of mind b 
the death of a tenant for life, 

In ſome places, there is a cuſtomary compoßtion; 

nev, as ten or twenty ſhillings in lieu of a 1 72 
which the lord and tenant are both bound, if 4 by 
indiſputably ancient cuſtom ; but a new compoſ be an 
this ſort will not bind the repreſentatives of eithe rock 

Hasi ſervi.e, when a tenavt holds by ſuch al party, 
pay hariot at the time of his death; which ſervices, " 
preſſed in the deed of feoffment. I 
For this latter the lord ſhall diſtrain 
he ſhall ſeize, and not diſtrain. 

If the lord purchaſe part of the tenancy, Here, rm. . 
extinavithed | but it 15 not ſo of reed 3 5 

HARLE. See GoosAN DER, and MErGanite 

HARLEIAN Collection of Manuſcripts, is a valuable coll 
tion begun near the end of the laſt century, by 2 
Harley, eſq. afterwards earl of Oxford, and lente 
in the year 1721 to near ſix thouſand books, — 
thouſand original charters, and five hundred rolls, Thee 
collection was farther enlarged by his ſon, and amounted 
at his death, in 1741, to eight thouſand yolwnes 21 
above forty thouſand original rolls, charters, letters a 
rent, grants, and other deeds and inſtruments of = 
antiquity. By flat. 26 Geo. IL. it was enacted, that this 
collection ſhould be purchaſed for the ſum of ten thou. 
ſand pounds, and placed and continucd in the ſame fe. 
poſitory with the Cottonian library. See Briti Mu- 
S EU. 

HARLEQUIN, in the Ttalian Comedy, a buſfoon, dreſſed 

in party - coloured cloaths ; anſwering much the ſame pur- 
poſe as a merry- andrew, or jack- pudding, in our drolls 
on mountebanks ſtages, &c. We have alſo introduced 
the harlequin upon our theatres; and this is one of the 
ſtanding characters in the modern groteſque, or PAN To- 
MIME entertainments. 
The term took its riſe from a famovs Italian comedian 
who came to Paris under Henry III. and who frequentias 
the houſe of M. de Harlay, his companiors uſed to call 
him Harlequino, q. d. little Harlay; a name which has 
deſcended to all thoſe of the ſame rank and profeſſion, 

HARLOT, a woman piven to incontinency ; or that makes 

a habit, or trade, of proſtituting her body. See Coun- 

TISAN. 

The word is ſuppoſed to be uſed for the diminutive whore. 

let, a little whore, Others derive it from Ar lotta, miſtreſs 

to Robert duke of Normandy, and mother to William 
the Conqueror, Camden derives it from one Aruba, 
concubine to William the Conqueror : others from the 

Italian arlotta, a proud whore, | 

HARMONIA, in Me, &c. See HARMO Nx. 


HARMON IA, Agua, in Anatomy, a ſort of juncture, or 
articulation of the bones. 


Harmonia is a ſpecies of the Hynarthroſis, or juncture in- 
teaded for abſolute reſt. 
Two bones are ſaid to be joined per harmonzam, by har- 
monia, when the junctute is in one uniform, right, or 
circular line; or when the bones meet with even mar- 
gins; in contradiſtinction from ſutura, where they are 
indented. | : 
The bones of the upper jaw, and moſt of the epiphyſes, 
are joined per harmoniam. 
HARMONICA, HarMmoxrics, a 
the ancient muſic. 
The harmonica is that part which conſiders the differences 
and proportions of ſounds, with reſpect to acute and 
grave: in contradiſtinction from RHYTHMICA, and 
METRICA. 
The only part of their muſic, the ancients have left us 
any tolerable account of, is the harmonica z which itſelf 
is but very general and theoretical. It is defined by Pto- 
lemy, a perceptive power of the differences of ſounds, 
according to acute and grave. Vide Ptolem. p. 1. edit. 
Wallis, 
Mr. Malcolm has made a very induſtrious and learned 
enquiry into the harmonica, or harmonic principles, of the 
| ancients. They reduced their doctrine into ſeven parts; 
viz. of ſounds; of intervals; of ſyſtems ; of the gener®3 
of the tones, or modes; of mutations; and of the melop@14- 
See each conſidered under its proper article. 
HARMONICAL arithmetic, is lo much of the theory and 
doctrine of numbers as relates to making the compar” 
tiſons, reductions, &c. of muſical intervals, which are 
expreſſed by numbers, in order to our finding their mu- 
tual relations, compoſitions, and reſolutions. . 
HaR MONICAL compoſition, in its general ſenſe, includes the 
compoſition both of harmony and melody; 1. e. of mulic, 


, which the 
his deceaſed 
manor, the 
Moveable, 

uſtom, where 
J cuſtom, aſter 


z and for the other 


branch, or diviſion, of 


3 ſougs, both in a ſingle part, and in leveral parts. 


HAR 


ze more proper and limited ſenſe, harmonical com pf. 
ie that of harmony, In which ſenſe it 


ay be defined, the art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeve 
per ſingle parts together, in ſuch manner as to make one 


hole. 
, 2 — has been long known under the 


unter point. 
Sa * gat parts were firſt introduced, muſic be- 
ing then very ſimple, there were no different notes of 
time; and the parts were in every note made concord, 
This they afterwards called fimple, or plain counterpoint 
to diſtinguiſh it from another kind, then introduced, 
wherein notes of different value were introduced, and 
diſcords brought in between the parts. 
This they called fgurative COUNTERPOINT, 
HARMONICAL interval. Sce INTERVAL, 
HARMONICAL proportion. See Harmonical PROPORTION. 
HaRrMONICAL ſeries, is a ſeries of many numbers in con- 


tinual har monical proportion. 
If there be four or more numbers, whereof every three 


immediate terms ate har monical, the whole makes an Ha 


monical ſeries, of continual harmonical proportionals; as, 
30: 20: 15:12: 10. 

Or if every four immediately next each other are har mo- 
nical, it is alſo a continual harmonica! ſeries, but of an- 
other ſpecies; as, 3, 45 6, 9, 18, 36, Kc. 

HaRMONICAL ſound, is an appellation given by Mr. Sauveur 
to ſuch ſounds as always make a certain determinate 
number of vibrations, in the time that ſome other fun- 
damental ſound, to which they are referred, makes one 
vibration. p 
Harmonical ſounds are produced by the parts of chords, 
&c. which vibrate a certain number of times while the 
whole chord vibrates once. 

By this they are diſtinguiſhed from the third, fifth, &c, 
where the relations ot the vibrations are four to five, or 
fve to ſix; or two to three, 

The relations of ſounds had only been conſidered in the 
ſeries of numbers, 1: 2, 2: 3, 3: 4, 4: 5, &c, which 
produced the intervals called clave, fifth, fourth, third, 
xc. M. Sauveur firſt conſidered them in the natural ſe- 
ries, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. and examined the relations of the 
ſounds ariſing therefrom. The reſult is, that the firſt in- 
terval, 1: 2, is an octave; the ſecond, 1: 3, a twelfth; 
the third, 1: 4, a fifteenth, or double octave ; the fourth, 
1: 5, a ſeventeenth; the fifth, 1: 6, a nineteenth, &c. 
This new conſideration of the relations of ſounds is 
more natural than the old one: it exprefles and repre- 
ſents the whole of mulic, and is, in effect, all the muſic 
that nature gives without the aſſiſtance of art. The 
ſtring of a harpſichord, or a bell, beſides their general 
ſound, which is proportionate to their length, tenſion, 
&c. do allo, at the ſame time, yield other ſubordinate 
and acuter ſounds, which a nice ear, with a good atten- 
tion, clearly diſtinguiſhes. 
Theſe ſubordinate ſounds ariſe from the particular vibra- 
tions of ſome of the parts of the ſtring, or bell, which 
are, as it were, detached from the reſt, and make ſepa- 
rate vibrations: in effect, every half, every third, every 
fourth, &c. of the chord, performs its vibrations apart, 
while a general vibration 1s made of the whole chord. 
Now all theſe ſubordinate ſounds are harmonical with re- 
gard to the whole ſound: the leaſt acute which we hear 
is octave with the whole ſound ; the leaſt acute that fol- 
lows, makes a twelfth with the whole found; the next 
a ſeventeenth, &c. till they grow too acute for the ear 
to perceive them. Now throughout the whole, we hear 
no ſuch thing as a ſound that makes a fifth, or a third, 
&c. with regard to the whole ſound ; none, in ſhort, but 
what are comprized in the ſeries of harmonical ſounds, 
Add, that if the breath, or bellows, that blow a wind- 
inſtrument, be played ſtronger and ſtronger, the tone 
will be continually raiſed, but this only in the ratio of 
the harmonical ſounds, So that it appears, that nature, 
when ſhe makes, as it were, a ſyſtem of muſic herſelf, 
uſes no other but this kind of ſounds; and yet they had, 
till of late, remained unknown to the muſicians : not but 
that they frequently fell into them, but it was only inad- 
vertently, and without knowing what they did. M. Sau- 
veur ſhews, that the ſtructure of the organ depends en 
tirely on this ſo long unknown principle. 

HARMONY, in Muſe, the agreeable reſult of an union 
of ſeveral muſical ſounds, heard at one and the ſame 
time; or, the mixture of divers ſounds, which together 

ave an apreeable effect to the ear. 
The word is appoyza, formed of the verb auodey, conve- 
nire, congruere, to agree, quadrate, match, &c. 

As a continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds produces me- 

lody ; ſo does a continued combination of them produce 
mony. | 

Among the ancients, howeyer, as ſometimes alſo among 

the moderng, harmony is uſed in the ſtrict ſenſe of con/c- 

nanc ; and fo is equivalent to the ſymphony, 


- 
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The words concord and harmony do really Ggnify the fam 
thing; though cuſtom has made a little difference between 
them. Concord is the agreeable effect of two ſounds in 
conſonance; and harmeny the effect of any greater num- 
ber of agrecable ſounds in conſonance. 

Again, harmony always implies conſonance; but concord 
is alſo applied to ſounds in ſucceſſon; though never but 
where the terms can ſtand agreeably in conſonance. The 
effect of an agreeable ſucceſhon of ſeveral ſounds, is 
called melody, as that of an agreeable conſonance is called 
har many. 

Ihe ancients ſeem to have been entirely unacquainted 
with harmony, the foul of the modern muſic. In all their 
explications of the melopœia, they ſay not one word of 
the concert of harmony of parts. We have inftanc-s, in- 
deed, of their joining ſeveral voices, or inſtruments, in 
conſonance; but then theſe voices, &c. were not fo 
joined, as that each had a diſtinct and proper melody, o 
making a ſucceſhon of various concords ; but they were 
either uniſons, or oftaves, in every note; and ſo ai per- 
formed the ſame individual melody, and conſtituted one 
ſong. 

When the parts differ, not in the tenſion of the whole, 
but in the different relations of the ſucceſhve notes, it is 
this that conſtirutes the modrrn art of Hh. 

Harmony is well defined, the ſum or refult of the com- 
bination of two or more concords; i © of tree or more 
ſimple ſounds itriking the ear altogether; and different 
compoſitions of concords make different harmony, 

To underſtand the nature, and determine the number 
and preference, of harmonies; it is to be conſidered, that 
in every compound ſound, where there are no more than 
three {imple Ones, there are three kinds of relations; 
viz. the primary relation of every ſimple ſound to the 
fundamental, or graveſt, whereby they make difterent 
degrees of concord with it: the mutual relations of the 
acute ſounds each with other, whereby they mix either 
concord or diſcord into the compound; and the fecond- 
ary relation of the whole, whereby all the terms un“ 
their vibrations, or coincide more or leſs frequently 
Suppoſe, e. gr. four ſounds, A, B, C, and D, he 

A is the graveſt; B next; then C; and D the acute 
Here, A is the fundamental; and the relations of 3, E, 
and D, to A, are primary relations: ſo, if B be a third 
g above A, that primary relation is 4 to 5; and if C he 
fifth to A, that primary relation is 2 to 3; and if 1} be 
octave to A, that is i to 2. For the mutual relations of 
the acute terms B, C, D, they are had by taking their 
primary relations to the fundamental, and ſubtractiog 
each leſſer from each greater: thus, B to C is 5 to 6, a 
third /; B to D is p; to 8, a ſixth /, &c. Laſtly, to find 
the ſecondary relation of the whole, ſcek the leaſt com- 
mon dividend to all the leſſer terms or numbers of the 
primary relations; i. e. the leaſt number that will be di- 
vided by cach of them exaQly: this is the hing fought; 
and ſhewe, that all the ſimple ſounds comciie, after ſo 
many vibrations of the ſundamental as the number cx- 
preſſes. 

So, in the preceding example, the leſſer terms of the 
three primary relations are 4, 2, 1, whoi. lead cemmon 
dividend is 4; conſequently, at every fourth ibtation of 
the fundamental, the whole will coincidc. 

Now harmony, we have obſerved, is a compound ſound, 
conſiſting of three or more ſimple ſounds. Its proper 
ingredients ate concords; and all diſcords, at leaſt in the 
primary and mutual relations, are abſolutely forbidden. 
It is true, diſcords are uſed in mulic ; but not for them- 
ſelves ſimply, but to ſet off the concords by their contraſt 
and oppoſition. 

Hence, any number of concords being propoſed to ſtand 
in primary relation with a common fundamental, we di- 
cover whether or no they conſtitute a perfect harmony, 
by finding their mutual relations. Thus, ſuppoſe the 
following concords, or primary relations, viz. the greater 
third, fifth, and octave, given, their mutual relations are 
all concord, and therefore may ſtand in harmony : for 
the greater third and fifth are to one another as 5 : 6, a 
leſſer third; the greater third and octave are as 1 
leſſer axth; and the fifth and octave are as 3: 4, a eller 
fourth. But if fourth, fifth, and octave, be propoſed, 
it is evident they cannot ſtand in harmony; becaule, be- 
twixt the fourth and fifth there is a diſcord, viz, the ra- 
tio 8: 9. Again, ſuppoſing any number of ſounds, 
which are concord each to the next, from the loweſt to 
the higheſt, to know if they can ſtand in harmony, we 
muſt find the primary, and all the mutual relativas, which 
muſt be all concord: fo let any number of ſounds ve as 
4:5: 6: 8, they may ſtand in har mony, becauſe cach to 
each is concord; but the following ones caunot, viz. 4, 
6, 9, becauſe 4 :9 is diſcord, 

The neceffary conditions of all harmony, then, are con— 
cord in the primary and mutual relation; on which 
tooting, a table is eaſily formed of all the pollible varieties: 


but 
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but to determine the preference of harmonies, the ſecond- 
acy relations are likewiſe to be conſidered. I be perfec- 
tion of harmonies depends on ali the three relations; 
it is not the beſt primary relations that make the beſt Har- 
mony, for then a fourth and fifth mult be better than a 
fourth, and ſixth; whereas the firſt two cannot ſtand to- 
gether, becauſe of the diſcord in the mutual relation. 
Nor does the beſt ſecondary relation carry it; for then 
would a fourth and fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation with 
a common fundamental is 6, be better than a leſſer third 
and fiſth, whoſe ſecondary relation is 10: but here, alſo, 
the preference is due to the better mutual relation. In- 
deed, the mutual relations depend on the primary, though 
not ſo as that the beſt primacy fhall always produce the 
beſt mutual relation : however, the primary relation- ar? 
of the moſt importance, and, together with the ſecond- 
ary, they afford us the following rule for determining the 
preference of harmonies ; viz, comparing two harmonies, 
which have an equal number of terms, that which has 
the beſt primary and ſecondary relations is ſure to be moſt 
perfeft ; but in caſes where the advantage is in the pri- 
mary relation of the one, and the ſecondary of the other, 
we have no certain rule. The primary are certainly the 
molt cunſiderable z but how the advantage in theſe ought 
to be proportioned: to the diſadvantage in the other, or 
vice verſu, we know not : ſo that a well tuned car mult 
be the laſt reſort in theſe caſes. 
Har miny is divided into /imple and compound. 
Harmony, /implr, is that where there is no concord to 
the fundamental above an octave. 
The ingredidits of {imple harmony are the ſeven ſimple 
original concords, of which there can be but eighteen 
different combinations that are harmony, which we give 
in the following table from Mr, Malcolm, 


Table of ſimple HARMoxNIiES. 


roo 
filth 


fifth octave 
fourth octave 
ſixth g octave zſtourth, ſixth g 
third g oftave[4ithird g fixth g 
third octavelzſthird / ftixth 4 
{fixth { oftave|5jfourth, fixth 


2/third g 


thi 4/third g fifth octave 
third ! 


roſthird fifth octave 
Zſourth ſixth g octave 
12ſthird g ſixth g octave 
5ſthird { fixth / octave 
I5|ftourth fixth / octave 


ws 


Theſe are all the poſſible combinations of the concords 
that make harmony; for the octave is compounded of 
a fiith and fourth, or a ſixth and third, which have a va- 
riety of greater and leſſer; out of theſe are the firſt fix 
harmonies compoſed : then, the fifth being compoled of 
the greater third and lefler third, and the fixth of fourth 
and third, from theſe proceed the next fix of the table ; 
then an octave joined to each of theſe fix, makes the laſt 
fix, 
The perfection of the firſt twelve is according to the or- 
der of the table: of the firit ix each has an octave; 
and their preference is according to the perfection of the 
other leſſer concord joined to the octave. For the next 
ſix, the preference is given to the two combinations with 
the fifth, whereof that which has the third g is beſt; 
then to theſe two combinations with the ſixth of g, of 
which that which has the fourth is beſt. For the laſt 
ſix, they are not placed laſt as being the leaſt perfect, 
but becauſe they are the moſt complex, and are the mix- 
tures of the other twelve with each other. In point of 
perfection they are plainly preferable to the preceding 
ſix, as having the very ſame ingredients, and au octave 
more. 
Harmony, compound, is that which to the ſimple harmony 
of one octave, adds that of another octave. 
For the compound harmonies, their variety is eaſily found 
out of the combinations of the ſimple harmonies of ſeve- 
ral octaves. 
Harmony, again, may be divided into that of concords, 
and that of % rds. 
The fir}? is that we have hitherto conſidered, and where- 
zn nothing but concords are admitted, 
The ſecond is that wherein diſcords are uſed, intermixed 
with the concords. 
For compo ſition of HARMONY, fee HARMONICAL compoſition. 
HARMONx is ſometimes alſo uſed, in a laxer ſenſe, to de- 
note an agreement, ſuitableneſs, union, conformity, &c. 
In muſic we {umetimes apply it to a ſingle voice, when 
ſonorous, clear, and ſoft; or to a fingle in{trument, when 
it yields a very agreeable ſound. Thus, we ſay, the har- 
mony of her voice, of his lute, &. 
In Matters of Learning, we uſe harmony for a certain 
agreement between the ſeveral parts of the diſcourſe, 
which renders the reading thereof agreeable. In this ſenſe 
we ſay, harmonicus periods, &c. 
In Architeflure, harmony denotes an agreeable relation 
between the parts of a building, See SYMMETRY. 


Harmony, or Evangrliial Harmony, is alſo 
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donnance and compoſition, and in 
ture. In che r N re Yoo 2 7 ut 
nexion between the figures with reſpect to the fake A 
of the piece. In the colouring it denotes the 4 4 
agreeable mixture of different colours. Sec CoLoy ond 
M. De la Chambre derives the harmony of ien whas 
the fame proportions as the harmony of ſounds, This he 
inſiſts on at large, in his treatiſe Of the Colours of he 
Rainbow. On this principle, he lays down green as the 
moſt agreeable of colours, correſpon ing to the oQ; 5 
in muſic; red, to a fith; yellow, to a fourth, &c was 
divers buoks, compoſed to ſhew the uniformity e oF 
ment of the accounts given by the four Evangeliſts % 
reducing them to the order of time in which the ey, 4 
recorded reaily happened, 1 25 
Ihe fiſt attempt of this kind is attributed to Tatian o 
Theophilus of Antioch, under the title of DiateCaron, 
or of the ſour, in the ſecond century. Aſter his examp! a 
divers other Hu' monies have been compoſed by 8 
nius of Alexandria, Euſebius of Cæſares, Janſenius bi 
ſhop of Ghent, Mr. Toinatd, Mr. Whiſton, Lamy, Le 
Clerc, Doddridge, Macknight, Prieſtley, Newcome, gc 
Theſe ſeveral barmonizers have entertained very different 
opinions with regard to the period of our Lord's public 
miniſtry, which have neceſſatily occaſioned a correſpond. 
ing diverſity in the diſpoſition of their reſpeCtive F.rme. 
nies, Dr. Pieſtley, in an excellent work of this kind 
publiſhed in 1777, has adopted the opinion propoſed by 
Mr. Mann, in his Diſſertations on the "Times of the 
Birth and Death of Chriſt, and ſtrenuouſly maintained 
that he preached no Jonger than one year, or one year 
and a few months. This opinion is, undoubtedly, ver 
ancient: it was the opinion of Oripen, and alſo of Cle. 
mens Alexandrinus; Irenæus and Tertullian aſcribe the 
ſame opinion to the Valentinians. Sce Origen. De Prin- 
cip. lib. iv. ) 5. apud Oper. tom. i. p. 169. ed. Benedict, 
Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. i. p. 340. ed. Sylb, vel apud 
Oper. tom. i. p. 40%. ed. Oxon. Iren. lib. i. cap. 3. num, 
5 Tertull. ib. Adverſus Judzos, cap. 18. 
owever, it has been objected by others, and particu. 
larly by biſhop Newcome, in his Harmony of the Goſpels, 
publiſhed in 1778, that this period of one year is much 
too ſhort for the ſeveral journies of our Saviour in Ga- 
lilee, and the tranſactions connected with them; and 
he has offered ſeveral arguments to prove the more coin- 
mon opinion, firſt advanced by Euſebius, viz. that our 
Lord's miniſtry continued three years and a half, and in- 
cluded in that ſpace of time four Paſſovers, Sir Iſaac 
Newton is of opinion, that our Lord's miniſtry included 
hve Paſſovers; the firſt of which happened A. D. 30. 
the ſecond A. D. 31. the third A. D. 32. the fourth 
A. D. 33. and the fifth on Friday, April 23, A. D. 34+ 
anſwering to the 4747 year of the Julian period. See 
rer Ras on Prophecy, book 1. chap. xt. p. 144 
HARMONY of the ſpheres, or cel-flial HARMONY, is a fort 
. of muſic much ſpoken of by many of the philoſophers 
and fathers 3 ſuppoſed to be produced by the regular 
ſweetly-tuned motions of the ſtars and planets. 
Plato, Philo Judæus, St. Auguſtine, St. Ambroſe, St. Iſi- 
dore, Boethius, and many others, are (trong]y poſſeſſed 
with the opinion of this harmony, which they attribute 
to the various proportionate impreſſions of the heavenly 
globes upon one another, which, acting under proper 
intervals, form a harmony. It is impoſſible, according tv 
them, that ſuch ſpacious bodies, moving with ſo much 
rapidity, ſhould be filent ; on the contrary, the atmo- 
ſphere, continually impelled by them, mult yield a ſet 
of ſounds proportionate to the impulſions 1t receives : 
conſequently, as they do not all run the fame circuit, 
nor with one and the ſame velocity, the different tones 
arifing from the diverſity of motions, directed by the hand 
of the Almighty, muſt form an admirable ſymphony or 
concert. St. Ireazus, St. Baſil, and St. Epiphanius, &c. 
have appeared againſt the notion. . 
Pythagocas is ſuppoſed to have bad a view to the gravi- 
tation of celeſtial bodies, in what he taught concermng 
the harmony of the ſpheres. ; 
A muſical chord gives the ſame notes as one double in 
length, when the tenſion or force with which the later 
is ſtretched is quadruple; and the gravity of a planet 18 
quadruple of the gravity of à planet at a double diſtance. 
In general, that any muſical chord may become uniſon 
to a leſſer chord of the ſame kind, its tenſion muſt be 
increaſed in the ſame proportion as the ſquare e 
length is greater; and that the gravity of a planet Ta) 
become equal to the gravity of another planet nearer the 
ſun, it muſt be increaſed in proportion as the ſquare 0 
its diſtance from the ſun is greater. If, therefore, ue 
ſhould ſuppoſe muſical chords extended from the ſun to 


In Painting, * ſpeak of a harmony, both in the or- 


each planet, that all theſe chords might become _ 


te to increaſe or diminiſh their tenſions 
tions as would be fufficient y —_ 

mY lanets equal; and from the ſimili- 
— of thoſe . the e doctrine of the 
23 of the ſpheres is ſuppoſed to have been derived. 
Plin. lib. ii, cap. 22. Macrob. in Somy. Scip. lib. ii. cap. 
1. Plutarch de Animal. Procreatione, 0-13 imæo. dee 
Maclaurin's View of Newton's Diſcov. book i. chap. ii. 
p. 32. ed. 4to. 0 GRAVITY. 

e- ela 
n whereof he accounts for the union or 
nn acication between the ſoul and body. 

The philofophers had univerſally held, that the ſoul and 
body act really and phyſically on each other. Des Cartes 
firſt appeared, and ſhewed that the heterogeneity of their 
n2ture did not allow of ſuch real union ; and that they 
could only have an apparent one, whereof God is the 


+ would be requiſ 
in the ſame propor 


„diator. | 
11 unſatisfied with either of theſe hypotheſes. 


eſtabliſhes a third. A foul or ſpirit, he obſerves, is to 


body, which is only a machine, is to have a certain ſeries 
of motions, to be determined by the combination of its 
mechanical diſpoſition with the impreſſions of external 
pie 
1 8 there be found a ſoul and a body ſo framed, 
that the whole ſeries of wills of the ſou), and the whole 
ſeties of motions of the body, exactly corretpond 3 and 
at the ſame time; for inſtance, when the ſoul deſires to 
go to any place, the two feet move mechanically that 
way; this ſoul and body will have a relation to one an- 
other, not by any actual union between them, but by 
the conſtant and perpetual correſpondence of the ſeveral 
actions of both. Now, God puts together this ſoul and 
body, which had ſuch a correſpondence antecedent to 
their union; ſuch a pre-e/ffabliſhed harmony, And the 
ſame is to be underſtood of all the other ſouls and bodies 
that have been, or ever will be joined. 

In effect, the laws of motion in the body, ſucceeding 
in the order of efficient cauſes, do alſo agree and corre- 
ſpond with the ideas of the ſoul ;, fo that the body is de- 
termined to act at the time when the ſoul wills. So that 
upon this hypotheſis, the volitions of the mind are fol- 
lowed inſtantly by the deſired motions of the body, not 
in conſequence of thoſe volitions in the leaſt, but of 
the nice and well-adjuſted machinery of the body ; and 
the impr-ihons produced in the ſenſory have no ettect on 
the mind, but the correſponding idea ariſes, at that pre- 
ciſe time, in conſequence of a chain of cauſes of a dit- 
ferent kind; and, therefore, all that men do or ſay, is 
no more than the effect of exquiſite machinery. 

Tue ſame principle he extends farther, and makes a pre- 
eftubliſhed har many between the kingdoms of nature and 
grace; to account ſor the apparent communication be- 
tween them, and make phylical aud moral evil corre- 
ſpond. ; 

Such is the ſyſtem of pre-e//abli/hed harmmny. The au- 
thor's way of ſtating aud enforcing it, may be {cen in his 
Lais de DTheodicce. 

This hypotheſis was firſt publiſheLin the Journal des Sg1- 
vans of Paris, in 1695, and ftrenuoully defended by 
Wolius, who, on this account, was baniſhed by Fre- 
derick, king of Pruſſia; it was oppoſed by Bavle, in the 
article Bocarius of his Dictionary, and ſince his time by 
Newion, Clark, Stahl, &c. Sce LELBNITZLAN phils- 
ſo>by. 

HakMONY, i» Anatomy. Sec HARMONIA. | 
HARMOUS, from az», «pts, I fit, a word uſed by the old 
me-licinal writers, for the flcth growing between the 
teeth. 

HARMOSTES, or HarmozTA, in Antiquity, a ſort of 
; magiſtrate amoyg the Spartans, whereof there were ſe— 
ver-l, whoſe bulineſs was to look to the building of ci- 
tadels, and repairing the forts and fortifications of the 
Cities. 

The word is a;zuo:ng, formed of dent, apto, concinn?, I 
adapt, uc t, &. 

HARMOSYNIANS, dpmrovrey in Antiquity, were magil- 
rates among the Spartans, who, after the death of Ly- 
curgus, were appointed to enforce the oblervance of that 
law of the Spartan leviflator, which required married 
women to wear a veil when they appeared in the ſtreets, 
wherchy they were diſtinguiſhed from ſingle females, who 
ere allowed to appear abroad with their faces unco- 
vere]. 

HARNESS, a complete armour, or the whole equipage 
ang accoutrements ot a cavalier heavily armed; as caſque, 
cuitats, &c. 

The word is fortaed of the French harris, which ſome 
derive from the Greek aiIL @ /amb's ſkin, becauſe they 
an.icently covered them(cives therewith. Du-Cange ob- 
ſerves that the word harneſium is uſed in the corrupt 
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bliſhed, a celebrated ſyſtem of M Leib- 


have a certain ſeries of thoughts, deſires, and wills: a 
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Latin in the ſame ſenſe, and that it comes from the High 
Dutch harnes or harniſch. Others derive it from the ltas 
lian arneſe; others from the Celtic harnes, a tuiraſs; 
Under king Richard II. it was expreſsly forbidden al! 
men to ride in har neſs with launce-gays.. Vide ſtat. 7 Ric. 
II. cap. 13. In the ſtatute 2 Hen. VI. cap. 14. harneft 
ſeems to include all kinds of furniture ſor-offence as well 
as defence, both of men and horſe; as ſwords, buckles 
for belts, girdles, &e. 

HARNESS is alſo uſed for the furniture put on a horſe, to 
draw in à coach or waggon, or other cartiage z ſuch as 
collars, leathers, traces, &c. 

Harntss-gal/e, in Farriery, are ſwellings or ſoreneſs on 
the breaſts of coach-horſes, occaſioned by the galling of 
the harnſi. For the cure of this, firſt cut off the hair 
about the fore very cloſe, and rub the whole breaſt with 
a lather of water and black ſoap ; then waſh that part of 
the breaſt which is uſually covered by the petrel with 
ſalt water, ſuffering it to dry of itſelf. Bolſters may be 
applied tv the H nes by way of prevention, | 

HARO, Harov, or HaRoL, in che Norman Cuſtoms. 
Clamour de IIA 1s a cry or formula of invoking the 
aſhſtance of juſtice againſt the violence of ſome offender, 
who, upon hearing the word are, is obliged to deſiſt, on 
pain of being ſeverely punithed for his outrage, and to go 
with the party before the judge. 

The word 1s commonly derived from ha and reul, as being 
{uppoſed an invocation of the fovercign power, to aſſiſt the 
weak againſt the ſtrong, on occaſion ot Raoul firſt duke of 
Normandy, about the year 912, who rendered himſelf 
venerable to his ſubjects by the ſeverity of his juſtice ; ſo 
that they called on him, even after his death, when they 
{uttered any opprefſion. Some derive it from Hatola, 
king of Denmark, who, in the year 820, was made grand 
contervator of juſtice at Mentz; others from the Daniſh 
aa rau, q. d. help me! a cry raiſed by the Normans in 
flying from a king of Denmark, named Roux, who made 
himſeif duke of Normandy. 

The letters of the French chancery have uſually this clauſe, 
N 5nob/t. nt clameur de haro, &C, 

The bare had anciently ſuch vaſt power, that a poor man 
of the city of Caen, named Afeln, in virtue hereof, 
arreſted the corple of William the Conqueror, in the 
middle of the funeral proceſſion, till ſuch time as his fon 
Henry had paid the value of the land in queſtion, which 
was that whereon the chapel was built where he was 
interred. 

HARP, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, being of a 
triangular fizure, and placed upright between the legs of 
the perſon who plays upon it. 

Papias, and Du-Cange after him, will have the harp to 
have taken its name from the Arpr, a people of Italy, 
who were ſuppoſed the firſt that invented it ; and from 
whom they ſay it was borrowed by other nations. Me- 
nage, &c. derives the word from the Latin ha» pa, and that 
from the German herp or harp. Others bring it from he 
Latin carps, becauſe touched or thrummed with the 
fingers. Dr. Hickes derives it from harpa or hearpa, which 
ſignify the ſame thing; the fir{t in the language of the 
Cimbri, the fecond in that of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
Engliſh prieft who wrote the lite of St. Dunſtan, and 
who lived with him in the tenth century, ſays, cap. ii. n. 
12. Sumpſit ſecum ex more citharam ſuam, quam pater lin- 
gra hearpam vocamus ; which intimates the word to be 
Anglo-Saxon. 

There is tome diverſity in the ſtruQture of harps. That 
called the triple harp has vinety-ſeven ſtrings or chords, 
in three rows, extending from C in the tenor cliff, to 
double G in alt, which make five octaves: the middle 
row is for the ſemitones, and the two outſide rows arc 
perfect uniſons. On the baſe ſide, which is played with 
the right hand, there are thircty-(ix itrings; on the reble 
fide, twenty-ſix; and in the middle row, thirty-five 
ſtrings. There are two rows of pins or ſcrews on the 
right tide, ferving to keep the ſtrings tight in their holes, 
which are faſtened at the other end to three rows of ping 
on the upper ſide. 

The /n, within the laſt forty years, has been in ſome 
degree itzpicved, by the addition of eight ſtrings to the 
uniſon, viz. from E to double Fin alt. 


This inſtrument is {truck with the finger and thumb of 


both hands. Its muſic is much like that of the lpinnets 
all its ſtrings going from ſemitone to femitone ; whence 
ſome call it an inve- ted /pinet, 
It is capable of a much greater degrce of perfection than 
the iute. he editor is indebted to Mr. Evans, a very 
celebrated periormer on this inſtrument, fer the above 
account of the ſtructute and compaſs of the Welch Jar. 
King David is uſually painted with a harp in his bands; 
but we have no teſtimony in all amiquity, that the H-- 
brew 4a: p, which they call , was any thing like 
ours. On a Hebrew medal of Simon Marccabzus we fte 
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twb ſorts of muſical inſtruments : but they are both of 
them very different ſrom our harp, and only conſiſt of 
three or four ſtrings. All authors agree, that our harp 
is very different from the lyra, cithara, or barbiton, uſed 
among the Romans. 

Fortunatus, lib. vii. carm. 8. witneſſes, that it was an 
inſtrument of the barbarians. 


Romanuſque lyra, plaudat tibi har harus harpa, 
Gracus Achilliacha, crotta Britanna canat. 


Hary, bell, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtringed kind, thus 
called from its being ſwung about by thoſe who play upon 
it, like a bell. It is about three feet long; its ſtrings are 
of braſs or ſteel wire, fixed at one end, and ſtretched 
acroſs the ſound- board, by ſcrews fixed at the other end. 
It comprehends four octaves, and the firings are ſtruck 
with the thumbs, the right hand playing the treble, and 
the left the baſs; and, in order to draw the ſounds the 
clearer, the thumbs are armed with a little wire pin, 

HAAR, Anse. Sec MOL US's harps 

Hare, in Mithelegy, is the ſymbol of Apollo. 

Harvy, in the Manege. See. GRAPPLE, 

Hat vr-/he!!, See Doriu x. 

HARPAGIUS, in Antiquity. See ARPAGIUS» 

HARPAX, a name given by ſome naturaliſts to amber, 
and by ſome of the chemiſts to quick-lime, and by others 
to ſulphur. 

HARPE, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a kind of ſhell-Gith 
of very great beauty. It is of the genus of the dohum or 
concha globoſa. See LyRa. 

HARPEGGIA'TTO, or HareEGG10, in the /ra/ran Muſic, 
ſignihes the cauſing the ſeveral ſounds of one accord to 
be heard, not together, but diſtinctly one after the other, 
beginning with either at plcaſute, but commonly with 
the loweil. 

HARFIES, APUTIAI, HarPyiz, in Antiquity, a rapa- 
cious impure ſort of moniters, of the bird kind, mentlion- 
ed among the poets. 

They are repreſented with wings, ears like bears, bodies 
like vulcurs, faces like women, and feet and hands hook- 
ed like the talons of birds of prey. See Virgil, Aneid, 
lib. iii. who gives a deſcription of them. ; 

The ancients looked on the Harpies as a ſort of genii or 
demons. Some make them the daughters of Tellus and 
Occanus, the earth and ocean; whence, lays Servius, it 
is, that they inhabit an iſland, half on land and half in 
water. Valerius Flaccus makes them the daughters of 
'I'yphon. | 

Tnere were three Harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Celcœno, 
which laſt Homer calls Pedarge. Hehod, in his Theogo- 
ny, ver. 267. only reckous two, Aello and Ocypete, and 
makes them the daughters of Thaumas and EleQtra, af- 
firming that they had wings, and went with the rapidity 
of the wind. Zephyrus begat of them Balius and Nan- 
thus, Achilles's horſes. Pherecydes relates, that the Bo- 
reades expelled them from the Agean and Sicilian ſeas, 
and purſued them as far as the iſlands, which he calls 
Plotæ, and Homer Calyuæ; and which have ſince been 
called the Strophades. 

Voſſius, De Idolol. lib. ili. cap. G9. p. 63. thinks, that 
what the ancients have related of the Harpies, agrees to 
no other birds ſo well as the bats found in the territories 
of Darien in South America. I hefe animals kill not 
only birds, but dogs and cats, and prove very trouble— 
ſome to men by their peckings. But the ancients, as the 
ſame Voſhus obſerves, knew nothing of theſe birds. By 
the Ha pies, therefore, he thinks they could mean no- 
thing elfe but the winds; and that it was-on this account 
they were made daughters of Electra, the daughter of 
Occanu-. Such is the opinion of the Scholiaſts of Apol- 
Jonius, Hefod, and Eultathius. Their names, Acllo, 
Ocypete, Celœno, are ſuppoſed to ſuggeit a farther ar- 
Lv ument of this. 

Mr. Bryant ſuppoſes that the Harpies were a college of 
prieſts in Birhynia, who, on account of their repeated 
acts of violence and cruelty, were driven out of the 
country: their (2mple was called Arpi, and the environs 
Arpiai, whence the Grecians formed *Apruai; and he 
obſerves farther,, that Harpyia, *Aprua, was certainly of 
old the name of a place. Anal, ot Anc. Mythol. vol. ii. 
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HARPINEER, or HARPOONER, an engineer or fiſherman, 
who manages and throws the harping-iron in the whale- 
fiſhing. See Hhale Fisuk Rx. 

HARPING -ir0n, HAR AGo, HARPOON, a ſort of dart or 
ſpear faſtened to a line, wherewith they catch whales 
and other large fiſh, as ſturgeons, &c, 

Tbe Harping-iron is a large javelin of forged iron, gene- 
rally about twenty ounces in weight, and about two feet 
long, with a ſharp, cutting, triangular point, barbed 
like that of an arrow. At the upper end is engraven the 
hatpineer's name, near a ring to which the line is ſaſten- 
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ed, which they let down as ſoon as the fiſh 


is ſtruck, ts 
Hnr. 
Y at any conh. 
pooner is with; 
this Inſtrument "i 
. the year 1721, 4 
ooting the herpeon; 
cater diſtance than the 
his was uſed for two or 


ire him room to dive, &c, See I/ 
he harpoon cannot be ſtruck with dork dh , 
derable diſtance; ſo that unleſs the har 
a yard of a whale, or directly above 
not be uſed with any great ſucceſs. 
new ſort of gun was invented for 
into the bodies of whales at a g. 
could be thrown by hand, and t 
three ſeaſons with ſome ſucceſs : ! 
has proved the inutility of this mer er perienc 
wards propoſed to ſubſtitute the ancient "pts s after. 
room 0! the gun; but the ſcheme, we believe wo BR 
in mere ſpeculation. Phil. Tranſ. vel. xlvii. b — 
HARPINGS, in a Ship, properly denote her beat 
bow. _ * cali the fore part of the wales = Br 
o round the bow, and aft. Are 
hea , are faſtened into the ſtem, the 
HAKPINGS, cat. See CaT-harpings. 
HARPOCRATES, in Mytho/zgy, the fon of Ifis and Oc: 
his is an Egyptian deity, whoſe diſtinguiſhing at! e 
is, that he is repreſented with his fin eg 


. 7 eis ap lied K* 
mouth, denoting that he is the God of Genes gow 
ſtatve of this idol was fixed in the entrance of moſt f 
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the Egyptian temples, and he was commonly exhibited 
under the figure of a young man naked, crowned wi 
an Egyptian mitre, holding in one hand a calms N 
and in the other the {lower of lotus, and ſometimes BY 
ing a quiver, 

HAKPOCR ATIANS, a ſect of heretics mentioned b 
Ceiius, and the fame with CarPOcRaATIANs. F 

H ARVUSICH' RD, or 1. ARPSICHOL, a muſical inflrument 
of the itring kind, piayed aſter the manner of an oro: 
The Italians call it dave cimbala, and the French — 
In Latin it is uſually called grave cynibalum q. d ** e 
deep cymbal. : N 
The har pjicherd is furniſhed with a ſet of keys; ſome. 
times two ſets. The touching or ſtriking of theſe bers 
moves a kind of little jacks, which move a double row 55 
chords or ſtrings of braſs or iron, ſtretched on the table of 
the inſtrument over four bridges, | 

HARQUEBUSS, in our Ancient Statutes, called alſo As. 
QU*BUSE, IIA FBUT, or Hague, is a hand- gun, 
or a fire-arm ot a proper length, &c. to be borne in the 
arm. 

The word is formed of the French arquebuſe ; and that 
from the Italian, arcobufic, or arcs abe ſe, of arcs, a bi, 
and % io, a hole; on account of the touch-hole, at which 
the powder is put to prime it, and that it ſucceeded to 
the bows of the ancients. 

The harguebuſs is properly a fire-arm, of the erdinary 
length ot a muiquet or fowling-piece, cocked uſually 
with a wheel, Hanzelet preſcribes its legitimate length 
to be forty calibres; and the weight of its ball one ounce 
ſev::n eighths; its charge of powder as much. 

There is alſo a larger kind, called harguebuj5 a cree, much 
in the nature of our blunderbuſſes, uled in war ſor the de- 
fence of places, being uſually reſted on ſomething when 
diſcharged. The firſt time theſe inſtruments were ſeen 
was in the imperial army of Bourbon, who drove Bonni- 
vet out of the {tate of Milan: they were lo big and heavy, 
th-t there were two men to carry them. They are row 
little uſed except in ſome old caſtles, and by the French 
in ſome of their garriſons. 

HARKIER, or Leverarius, a kind of hound, called in Latin 

ſa,ax, from his tracing or chaſing by foot; being endov- 
ed with an admirable gift of ſme-iing, and allo very bold 
in the purſuit of his game. 
There are ſeveral kinds, all differing in their ſervices ; 
being for the hare, fox, wolf, hart, buck, badger, o'er, 
polecat, weaſel, or coney ; ſome, in tine, for one games 
lome tor another, &c. Seve DoG and HuxTING. 

HARRIGATE well-warer, aft rong ſulphureous water, con- 
taining beſides ſulphur, marine fait and nitre, or nitre 
only and earth. See WATER, 

HARRIOT. See Haxior, 

HARROW, in Zortification, is a GATE made of timber, 
whoſe dimenſions are commonly fix by four inches, and 
ſix inches diſtant from each other, well faltencd to three 
or four crols bars, and ſecured with iron. 

Hakrow, in Huſbandry, a drag made in a fquare form, 
ſet with Jong iron teeth, to break the clods ot earth airer 
pioughing. * 
It conſiſts of three parts. 1. The harrow-bulls, which 
are the holes where the nails go in. 2. The lots, which 
are the cioſs pins. 3. The harrow-tines, pins, ot tulles, 
which are great iron nails. : 
Beſides theſe there are, 4. The hook, being that which 
faiteos the horſe to them. 5. 1 he couples, when t 
barrows are tied together. 

Hacrows have been commonly made to drag, and hoe 


of this ſort have been conſtructed of different figutes, 
according 


H A R 


according to the purpoſes to which they have been ap- 


plied; however, there have been ſome contrived with 
m_— vet, in Botany, Sce RES harrow. 
HA CHEF in Botany, the name by which Avicenna, 
1 jon, and the reſt of the Arabian writers, call the 
Serapt 5 ARTICHOKE. Some who have been puzzled 
x tymology for the word hartichoke or artichoak, 
29 N ee ſpell it, have ſuppoſed that it was de- 
1 2 by corruption from this Arabian word, har ſchef, 
bi h 5 Engliſh phyſicians, who practiſed according to 
rg? of Serapion and Avicenna, might bring into ule, 
and adopt in their own language, as the name of the 
_— howe like the word cnara 
The word harſchef ſeems, however, e "a 
and all the other names of the artichoak, to take in a 0 
her plant of the ſame kind, called by us the char- 
_ a ſort of garden thiſtle, the tender ſtalks of which 
47 earthed up and-blanched, and are eaten by us, and 
— ſo by the Greeks. The molt moderate accounts of 
the Perſians tell us alſo, that they eat the e beer 
and tender ſtalks of the har ſchef, which, as the artichoa 
lant is not uſed fo: blanching in thiz manner, probably 
Eonifies in this ſenſe the charcoon. "We 15 | 
HART, in the Foreft L1w, a ſtag or male cer of five years 
5 old complete. See DEER and S TAG. c CS ada 
Ui the king or queen hunt him, and he eſcape, he is callec 
Hani. 
EN by ſuch hunting he be chafed out of the fore 
roclamation 15 commonly made in the places adjacent, 
that in regard of the paſtime the beaſt has afforded the 
king or queen, none mall hurt or hinder him {rom recurn- 
ing to the foreſt; upon wich he is called an hart-roa! 
r:claimed. 
Harts at one year old have no horns, but only bunches 
and at two years they are very imperfect, being ſtraight 
and fngle; at three years old they grow out into two 
ſpears z at four, into three; and ſo increaſe every year 
in number of branches, till they are fix years old; but 
after that their age is not to be known by their heads. 
February and March are the months in which they caſt 
their horns; and, in general, the older ones calt them 
ſooner chan the young ones. Thoſe that have been 1n- 
jured at rut, or which have been gelded, never calt them 
at all; if they are gelded while young, they never have 
any horns; if after their horns are grown, they keep 
thoſe which they had on at the time as long as they live 
The horns of ſome are reddiſh, thoſe of ſome black, and 
thoſe of others finally are white, Lhe red horns ate 
generally ihe largeſt and Rtrongelt, the black are uſually 
ſhorter, and the white are worlt of all, being the lealt 
ſolid or ltrong. Ee 
This animal is the moſt cunning in its care of itſelf of 
all the deer kind. It is the moſt timorous of any, and 
by its windings and turnings, and other fubtilties, as the 
running among herds of cattle, often deceives the huntt- 
man, and puts a foil upon the dogs. In the chaſe. which 


HART-wort, ſeſeli, in Botany. 
Har T-wor: of Crete, t:rdylium, in Botany, a genus of the 


HAR | 


$ea-H art's-tongue, phyllitis marina, in Natural Hiſtory, a 


name given by ſome authors to a ſpecies of ſea plant 
the leaves of which, in ſome degree, reſemble thoſe 
the common har t's-tongue, It grows on the rocks at great 
depths and is ſeldom ſeen, unleſs when taken up by 
the coral fiſhers; its leaves are ſometimes ſingle, tames 
times they divide into two; they are of a duſky green 
colour, and are about two inches in length; they have 
each a nerve or rid running along the middle; they are 
very thin and tranſparent, and are of a ſort of cartilagi- 
nous ſtructure, and each has ſeveral rows of ſmall points 
on each ſide of the middle 1ib, which not unaptly reſem- 
ble the ſced ſpots on the leaves of ſome of the capillary 
plants; but not on thote of the 5% lit, or hart's-tongue, 
in particular, becauſe they are in that plant not round but 
oblong, and ſtand only in a fingle row on each fide of the 
rib. When this plant is viewed Dy the microſcope, it 
appears in all parts of the leaf full of little holes, and thoſe 
which are ſo plain to the naked eye, are no other way 
difterent from the imperceptible ones, but in that they 
are larger. See CORALLINE, 


See 7/4 sax. 


pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath 
an umbellated flower, the principal umbel comyoſed of 
many {mall ones, compounded of feverai rays; the invo- 
lucrum ot the greater umbel is compoſed of narrow leaves, 
as long as the rays of the umbel; thoſe of the rays are 
half the length, the umbels are d-tormed ; the flowers 
have hve heart-thaped, inflexed petals, which are equal, 
and have each hve bair-like ſlamina, terminated by ſingle 
ſummits; it has a roundiſh germen fitaated under the 
flower, ſupporting two ſmali ſtyles crowned by obtuſe 
ſtigmas: the getmen turns to a roundiih compreſſed fruit 
longitudinally indented, dividing in two parts, each cons 
taining one roundith compreiled e truit, with an indented 
border. There are eight ſpecies, which are annual viants, 
are propagated by feed, and wi | 


grow in any foil or 
ſituation. Miller. 


See SESEL. ſeed, 


Hr T-wort, ruby Ethiopian, is a tpecies of the buplurum, 


or HARr's-ear. 


HakT, or ST4G-evi/, in the Manege, a ſort of rheum or 


deſluxion that falls upon the jaws, and the other parts of 
the torchand of a horle, which hinders him from eating; 


ſometim-s aiſo this diſtemper affects the parts of the 
hinder quarters, 


HARTANtULHE, in the Materia Melica of the ancient 


Arabs, was one of the names of the {truthium, or lanaria 
heiba of the Greeks and Romans, a kind of thiſtle the 
root of which was uſed in the cleaning of wol. Avie 
cenna, following the Aravic tranſlation of Dioſcorides, 
extant in his time, gives, under this name, a deicripticn 
of the leontopetalon, and the virtues of the ercLangx, 
or low-breadz but he finds out the error himſelf, and 
charges it upon the interpreter, acknowl-dging that in 
his time harthanitha, or artanita, was not a name either of 


low-bread or of the leomopetaion, but of the ttrathium. 
generally is a long one, he takes over hedge, ditch, river, | HAR 


or whatever comes in his way, nothing (topping him. 
This creature loſes its horns in the ſpring-time, as the 
other d.er do; but, during the time that it is without 
them, does not appear, but abides in the thick woods, 
and only comes out in the night-time for food. 
HarT-bunting, See HUNTING. 
HarT'-horn, cornu ce ui. Sce Hart's Hors. 
Har r'-hern, in Botany. Ste PlANT Alx. 
HARt'z-vongue, lingua cervina, in Botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the 
leaves reſemble the tongue of an animal in ſhape, or are, 
at leaſt, vulgarly ſuppo ed to do fo; they are uſually plain 
and imple, but ſometimes they are jagged, and in ſome 
ſpecies they are compoſed of many ſegments allixed to a 
middle rib; the flowers are not diſcovered, but the ſeeds 
grow on the under part of the leaf, in ſeveral long, ful- 
cated, and ſeemingly bivalve furrows; theſe are filled 
with oblong capſules, each of which is furniſhed with an 
elaſtic ring, by the contraction of which they are burſt 
whey the ſreds are ripened. 
The ſpecies of hart's-tangue, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort are fifty-nine. In the Linnæan fyſtem this is a 
Ipecies of /pleninum, See M1LT-waſte, 
heſe plants commonly grow from the joints of old walls, 
Where they are moiſt and ſhady, and atſo upon ſhady 
moiſt banks, but are ſeldom cultivated in gardens. 
Hut's-tongue is principally uſed in diſorders of the liver 
and ſpleen, being good to diſſolve hard ſcirrhous tu nors 
m either; it is alſo ſerviceable for the rickets in children, 
for ſpitting of blood, and the bloody flux. Dioſcotides 
commends it againlt the biting of ſerpents, and Mr. Ray 
praiſes it, either given in powder, or a conſerve of th: 
green leaves, as particularly uſeful for hyiteric and con- 
rulſive firs, and the palpitation of the heart. Miller, 
Exterually applied it cleanſes wounds and ulcers, 


VEST, probably derived from a Saxon word tgnity- 
ing herb-/eaſt, is that ſealon of the year when the corn is 
ripe and tit to be reaped and gathered into tarns. 


HarvesT-fiy, cicada, in Natural Hijtiry, the name of a 


large fly, remarkable for the noiſe which it makes in the 
ſummer-months, and particularly about the time of har- 
velit. The generality of authors have very inpropetly 
tranſlated cicada by the Englith word graſshopper, but 
this is extremely erroneous, the cicada having not the 
lealt reſemblance to the gral>hopper. It is called the 
cigale in France, in the provinces of Languedoc, &. it is 
very common in that country: Italy and all the hot 
countries abound with it; and it is in moit of theſe 
places called by the common people by a name expreſling 


the harve/t-fiy, but in England we have not the inſect, 


and few of us have any notion of what it is. It is proba- 
ble, that people who found the cicada, according to the 
deicription of ancients very noily, fancied the graishopper 
mult be the fame creature, this being of all our inſects 
the moit noiſy in the ſummer-months, 

The cicada is a large {our-winged fly; its body is ſhort 
and thick, aud its wings long and large; the great or 
common cicada is by far the largeſt of the known lpecies 
of ſhort- bodied ſhes, and the ſmaller kinds are larger than 
the hornet. N 
Ariltotle, and the other ancient writers who have treated 
of the cicada, have mentioned two ſpecies, which they 
have diſtinguithed by the names of achetæ and terti» ga 
nix; theie have bzen commonly underitood to mean the 
two genural kinds now known: the achetæ being our 
large cica iz, and tne tettigoniæ our ſal ones; but Mr, 
Ruaumur has added to theſe two kinds a thi-d, which 3g 
of a middle fize between the other two; this he iuppoſes 
to have been the tettigonta of the a: 


| ancients, and ſeems 
very conſident that our {all kind was wholly unkvown 
to them, 


5 


Theſe 


HAR 


Theſ: three kinds do not only differ in ſize, but alſo in 
colour ; the large kind is of a deep and blackiſh brown, 
with a little yellow on the breaſt, and on fome of the 
rings of the body; the middle-fized kind is of a paler 
brown, and has much more of the yellow in it, particu- 
| harly it has on the body two croſs lines of yellow, which 
repreſent in ſome ſort the letter X: the third kind, or 
ſmalleſt of al, are called cigalons by the French; they 
are very different from both the others, having a red 
diſh caſt on the body, and more yellow than the largeſt, 
and leſs than the midd'e kind. Theſe diſtinctions we 
owe to Mr, Reaumur, who very candidly acknowledges, 
that he had not ſo great opportunities of examining the 
cicadæ of different countries as he could have withed ; 
and is of opinion, that farther obſervations will give us 
ſeveral more kinds of thern. 
It has been the common opinion, that the noiſe which 
the cicada makes was occaſioned by a ſwift motion of 
the wings and their rubbing againſt the breaſt, and the 
grating of the under pair of wings in their paſſage againl! 
the upper ones; were this the caſe, there is no reaſon 
why the female cicada ſhould not make a noiſe as well as 
the male, ſince ſhe has wings and all the other requiſites 
to ſinging, acording to this ſyſtem ; but in reality the 
matter is far otherwiſe, and the bare inſpection of the 
body of the male cicada will ſhew that the noiſe is 
owing to other cauſes. If we are determined to call no- 
thing a voice but the articulation of air thrown from 
the lungs in its paſſage through the larynx and other 
parts, then the cicada has properly indeed no voice; but 
if we extend the meaning of the term farther, and take 
in the ſevera! ſounds made by infeQs in other manners 
et intelligible to other inſets, we muſt 2llow the cicada 
— a voice, and a very ſtrong one, the organs of which 
are not in the lungs and throat, but in the belly. See a 
particular deſcription of theſe organs, in Reaumur's Hiſt. 
of Inſects, vol. ix. p. 218. 
Though the female cicada wants the organs of ſinginy 
of the male, ſhe has however a part in her body which 
the male has not, and which deſerves a peculiar attention. 
The eggs of the cicala mult be lodged in the ſubſtance 
of wood, in order to their happily ſucceeding in the 
batching, and the inſtrument of the female is intended 
for the purpoſe of lodging them properly. A very exact 
account of this inſtrument is given at large in Reaumur, 
to whom we refer the reader. 
Moſt other inſects which lodge their eggs in wood, do 
it in the young ſhoots and render branches of ſhrubs and 
trees while yet living, where the eggs receive juices and 
nouriſhment from the fap, See RosE-fly. 
The cicada, on the contrary, knowing that her eggs 
only want a proper lodgment, not a nouriſhing juice, 
always lays them in dry or dead ſticks, The creature 
never regards what kind of wood ſhe meets with, bur 
ſeizes the dead twigs of any tree, and bores a row of 
holes in it, putting an egg into each, Thete creatures 
depoſit thcir fi:lt exuvia in the neſt, and after this they 
come out at the ſame hole at which the egg was let in, 
aud they are no ſooner out than they fall to the ground, 
and immediately make their way into it and bury them- 
ſelves; they live ſome time under ground in the form of 
a hexapode worm. After living ſome time under ground 
they become transſormed into a fort of nymphs, which 
have allo a motive power, and have yet a part of their 
growth to attain to: theſe nymphs were well known to 
the ancients. Ihe creature remains in this nymph tate 
two years, and when the time of its final transforma- 
tion into the fly ſtate approaches, it leaves the earth, 
and crawis up the body of the tree, and there faſtening 
itſelf to lome of the branches, it changes into the fly, 
in the manner that all the other creatures paſs into that 
ſtate, that is, by breaking through its ſeveral coverings, 
by means of the 1epeated inflations of its body; when 
the fly üürſt comes out of this cafe, it is green, but it 
becomes brown by degrees, and in a few hours loſes all 
its firſt agreeable colour. 
Thele inlects are extremely troubleſome, by their noiſe, 
in molt of the hot countries; they are now made no ule 
of any where, but we find that the ancient revenged 
themlclves by cating them: they accounted them an ex- 
cell-nt diſh in all their ſtates, but the nymph, or tetty- 
gomctra, was what they were molt fond of; they alſo 
eat hen in the fly ſtate, and were ſo nice as to diſtin— 
guilh their ſexes and ſeaſons : they preferred the females 
when they were full of eggs, and the males before that 
time, while they were full of ſemen. Reaumur ubi 
lupra, p. 236. | 
HakyesT-home, denotes the feaſt often obſerved at the 
cloſe of harveſt, and alſo the tong uſed on that occaſion. 
See DECEMBER. | 
1 ARUSPEX, or ARUSPEX, in Antiquity, a ſort of prieſt, 
or diviner, who inſpected and conſidered the cntrails ot 


a 


HAT 


beaſts, particularly thoſe of victims, 

dications of ſomething he wanted to 

PICES. 

Cicero, De Divinat. lib. ii. 

tween anſpex and haruſpex. 

HASCHE, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors h 

called thyme. 28 

HAS EL. in Botany. See HAZ UE. 

HASELA, in Iebthhologv, the name of a freſh w 

the malacoſtomous, or I-ather-mouthed kin; 

ſome a ſpecies of the mullet, by others, of th 
in many places the hafler; it is a {moot 
hl, of an oblong and ſlender body, and feldom exceed 

ing ſix or ſeven inches in length. They are caught a- 

lakes and rivers, but thoſe from running waters in 

eſtermed the beſt, and April and May are accounted -#2 

months in which they are in higheſt ſeaſon the 3 

eaten alſo in June and July, but ſeldom after thel; 

months. | 

HASINELLAS, in the Glaſs-mating T. ade, arc a number 
of hooks faſtened to the ſides of the working furnace b 

means of which the workmen ate able t he 

their veſſels as they heat them. Net! 

p. 242. 

HASSA aſrhai, in the Materia Medica of the Arabian Phy. 
fictans, a name given to a plant, the virtues of which 

they commend on many occaſions. 
The meaning of the words haſſa alt hat is virga paſeeris 
ſhepherd's rod; and hence they have been led to ſup- 
poſe, that the plant we call virga paſtaris, or piersacys 
minor, the tmaller teazel, or ſhepherd's tod, has the 
virtues given to the Hh alrbai, and was the ſame Plant, 
But though it happens that the names of theſe two plants 
agree in fignification, there is nothing elſe in which 
they agree, the h alrhat being the fame plant with 
the po/yg:num of the early writers, which, with the 
epithet of waſculum, ſtood for the common knotgtaſe; 
and when the word eu was added, fignified the 
common eguiſetum, or horſetail, which was called pelys 
gonum, for the ſame reaſon the knotgraſs was, that is, 
becauſe its ſtalxs were compoſed of a great number of 
joints. T hefe two plants agree in the virtues of agglu- 
tinants and aſtiingents, veither of which virtues our 
virea paſtors has any title to. 

HASSELQUISTIA, in Botany, a genus of the pertantria 
digynia claſs: the characters of which are, that the diſc 
is hemiſpheric and urceolated, and that the rays are 
oval, plane, marginated, and convex in the middle; and 
that the truit is a ſmooth ſced. 

HASSOCK, denctes a baſs, or cuſlion made of ruſhes, to 
kneel or reſt the feet on in churches. 

HASTA, or HAST A pur, among Medaliſie, ſigniſies a 

kind of ſpear or javelin, not ſhod, or headed with iron; 

or rather an ancient ſceptre, ſomewhat longer than or- 
dirary, occaſionally given to all the gods, 

The Ha is ſuppoled a ſymbol of the goodneſs of the 

gods, and of the conduct of providence, which is equaliy 

mild and forcidle. 

HasTA, in ſome countries, is a meaſure, or quantity of 

ground amounting to thirty paces : thus called, accord- 

ing to M. Du-Cange, from the hie, or tod, Where wich 
it was meatured. 

aS FATE: of, gmong Bztan'/?s, See I. E AF. 

HASEATI, or HasTAR1N, among the X mans, ſoldiers 

armed with ſpears, who were always drawn up im the 

_ firſt line of BATTLE. 

HASTE, er Quick your hand, in the Manege, called 
in French, hutez l. main or h.tez, hatcx, is an expre hon 
frequently uſed by riding-maſters, when a ſcholar works 
a horſe upon volts, and the malter has a mind be muu'd 
turn Lis hand quicker to the fide on which the hoite 
wo:ks; fo that if the horſe works to the right, he tutus 
quicker with his ſhoulders to the right: and the con- 
trary 15 obterved, it the horſe works to the leit. 

HA» ViNG-pear, a name given, by the garucners, t0 3 
ſpecies of pear, called alſo by ſome, the green chute: 
pear; this is a moderately large PFAR, and is lougih 
towards the pedicle; its tkin 1+ thin, and of a hun 


to find ſigns or in. 
know, See An Us. 
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green; the pulp is melting, and of a ſugary flaveur. it 
ripens in July. 5 
HAS TIN E, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh for 


eh, forward, or ſomething that comes before tac rd 
nary time, or feafon. i 
The ha/tive ſruits are tawbetries and cherrics- 
have ha/tive peas, &. g 
HAT, a covering for the head, worn by the men througl- 
out the weltern part of Europe. 

Hats are chiefly made of hair, wool, &c. worked, 
and faſhioned to the figure of the head. 

Hats are ſaid io have been fictt ſeen about the year 14 
at which time they became of ule for e. 
riding, &c. F. Daniel relates, that when Charles I.. 


niade 


1 * 
v 


fulled, 


HAT 


i lic entry into Rouen, in 1449; he had on 

made bis vit red bes and ſurmounted with a plume, 
aft of feathers: be adds, that it is from this entry, 

2 — leaſt under this reign, that the uſe of hats and caps 
* be dated, which henceforward began to take place 
2 * chaperoons and hoods, that had been worn befote. 
In the proceſs of time, from the laity, the clergy allo 
took this part of the habit, but it was Jooked on as a 
eat abuſe, and ſeveral regulations were publiſhed, for- 
bidding any prieſt, or religious perſon, to appear abroad 
in a hat without coronets, and enjoining them to keep 
to the uſe of chaperoons, made of black cloth, with 
decent coronets; if they were poor, they were at leaſt to 
have coronets faſtened to their hats, and this upon 
penalty of ſuſpenſion and excommunication. Indeed 
_ aſe of hats is ſaid to have been of a longer ſtanding 


among the eccleſiaſtics of Brittany, by two hundred years, 


ially amonz the canons; but theſe were no 
_ — ig kind of caps, and from hence aroſe the 
ſquare caps worn in colleges, &c. 
Lobineau obſerves, that a biſhop of Dol, in the twelfch 
century, zealous for good order, allowed the canons 
alone to wear ſuch hats ; enjoining that if any other per. 
ſon come with them to church, divine ſervice ſhould 
immediately be ſuſpended. Tom. i. p. 845. 
Hats make a very conſidetrable article in commerce: the 
ſineſt, and thoſe moſt valued, are made of pure hair of 
an amphibious animal, called the caſtor or beaver, fre- 
quent in Canada, and other provinces of North America. 
See BEAVER. | 
Bars, method of mabaig. Hats, we have obſerved, are 
made cither of wool, or hair of divers animals, parti- 
cularly of the caſtor, hair, rabbit, camel, &c. The pro- 
ceſs is much the ſame in all; for which reaſon we ſhall 
content ourſelves to inſtance in that of caſtors. 
The ſkin of this animal is covered with two kinds of 
hair; the one long, {tiff, gloſſy, and pretty thin ſet; 
this is what renders the ſkin, or fur, of ſo much value: 
the other is ſhort, thick, and ſoft, which alone is uſed 
in hats. 
To tear off one of theſe kinds of hair, and cut the other, 
the hatters, or rather the women employed for that pur- 
poſe, make uſe of two knives, a large one like a ſhoe- 
maker's knife, for the long hair; and a ſmaller, not 
unlike a vine knife, wherewith they ſhave, or ſcrape off, 
the ſhorter hair. : 
When the hair is off, they mix the ſtuff: to one third of 
dry caſtor putting two-thirds of old coat, i. e. of hair 
which has been worn ſome time by the ſavages, and card 
the whole with cards, like thoſe uſed in the woollen ma- 
nufactory, only finer ; this done, they weigh it, and take 
more or leſs, according to the ſize or thickneſs of the 
hat intended. The ſtuff is now laid on the hurdle, which 
is a ſquare table, parallel to the horizon, having longi- 
tudinal chinks cut through it; on this hurdle, with an 
inſtrument called a bow, much like that of a violin, but 
larger, whoſe ſtring is worked with a little bow-ſtick, 
and thus made to play on the furs, they fly and mix 
together, the duſt and filth at the ſame time paſling 
through the chinks; this they reckon one of the moſt dif- 
ficult operations in the whole, on account of the juſtneſs 
required in the hand to make the ſtuff fall preciſely toge- 
ther, and that it may be every where of the ſame thick- 
neſs. In lieu of a bow, ſome hatters make uſe of a ſieve, 
or ſearce of hair, through which they paſs the (tuft. 
After this manner they form gores, or two capades, of an 
oval form, ending in an acute angle at top ; and with 
what ſtuff remains, they ſupply and ſtrengthen them in 
places where they happen to be ſlenderet than ordinary; 
though it is to be remembered, that they dehgnedly make 
them thicker in the brim, near the crown, than roward 
the circumference, or in the crown itſelf. | 
The capades thus finiſhed, they go on to harden them 
into cloſer .and more conſiſtent flakes by preſſing down 
a hardening ſkin, or leather, thereon 3 this done, they 
are carried to the han, which is a fort of bench with 
an iron plate fitted therein, and a little fire underneath 
it; upon which laying one of the hardened capades, 
ſprinkled over with water, and a ſort of mould being 
applied thereon, the heat of the fire, with the water and 
preſſing, imbody the matter into a flight hairy ſort of 
ituff, or felt; after which turning up the edges all 
round the mould, they lay it by, and thus proceed to the 
other; this finiſhed, the two next are joined together, 
o as to meet in an angle at the top, and only form one 
conical cap, aſter the manner of a manica Hippocratis, or 
flannel bag. 
Lhe hat thus baſoned, they remove it to a large kind of 
receiver or trough, reſembling a mill-hopper, going 
Noping or narrowing down from the edge or rim, to the 
ttom, which is a copper kettle, filled with water, and 
grounds, kept hot for that purpoſe. On the deſcent or 
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floping (ide, called the fFlank, che baſoned Vat, being 
firſt dipped in the kettle, is laid, and here they proceed 
to work it, by rolling and untolling it again and again, 
one part after another, frſt with the hand, and then with 
a little wooden roller, taking cafe to dip it from time 
to time, till at length by thus fulling and thickening it 
four or five hours, it is reduced to the extent or dimenſions 
of the hat intended. To ſecure the hands from being 
injured by this frequent rolling, &c. they uſually guard 


them with a ſort of thick gloves. 


The hat thus wrought; they proceed to give it the pro- 
per form, which is done by laying the conical cap on 2 
wooden block, of the intended ſize of the crown of the 
hat, and thus tying it round with a packthread, called a 
commander : atter which, with a piece of iron, or copper 
bent for that putpoſe, and called a /amper, they gradu- 
ally beat or drive down the commander a!Ygound, till 
1t has reached the bottom of the block, and thus is tht 
crown formed; what remains at bottom below the 
{tring being the brim. 

The hat being now ſet to dry, they proceed to „inge it, 
by holding it over a flare of ſtraw, or the like; then it i3 
pounded, or rubbed over with pumice, to take off the 
coarſer knap; then rubbed over afreſh with ſeal-ſkin to 
lay the knap a little finer; and laſtly, carded with a fine 
card to raiſe the fine cotton, with which the hat is after- 
wards to appear. 

Things thus far advanced, the hat is thus ſent, upon its 
block, and tied about with packthread as before, to be 


duyed. Ihe dyer's copper is uſually very large, holding 


ten or twelve dozen of Hats. The dye, or tinCture, is 
made of logwood, verdigris, copperas, and alder- bark; 
to which ſome add galls and ſumac. 

Here the hat is kept boiling for about three quarters of 
an hour; then taken out and ſet to cool, and then re- 
turned to the dye, and this for ten or twelve times ſuc- 
ceſſively. For the method of dying hats, ſes Dying of 
hats. 

The dye being complete, the bat is returned to the hat- 
ter, who procreds to dry it, by hanging it in the top, or 
roof, of a {tove, or oven, at the bottom of which is a 
charcoal fire; when dry, it is to be ſtiffened, which is 
done with melted glue or gum ſenegal applied thereon 
by ſirſt ſmearing it, and beating it over with a bruſh, and 
then ruboing it with the hand. The next thing is to 
/team it on the /feaming baſon, which is a little hearth, or 
fire · place, raiſed three feet high with an iron plate laid 
over it, exactly covering the hearth; on this plate they 
firſt ſpread cloths, which being ſprinkled over with water 
to ſecure the hat from burning, the Yat is placed brim 
downwards thereon; when moderately hot, the works 
man ſtrikes gently on the brim, with the flat of his hand, 
to make the joinings incorporate and bind ſo as not to ap- 
pear; turning it from time to time, this way and that way, 
and at laſt overturning and ſetting it in the crown. 

When ileamed ſufhciently, and dried, they put it again 
on the block, and bruſh and zrcx it on a table or bench 
for the purpoſe, called the /7a/l-board ; this they perform 
with a ſort of irons like thoſe commonly uted in ironing 
linen, and heated like them, which being rubbed over 
and over each part of the hat, with the aſſiſtance of the 
bruſh, ſmoothens and gives it a gloſs, which is the laſt 
operation; nothing now remaining but to clip the edges 
even with {ciflars, and ſew a lining to the crown. 

Hats for women have been made in various forms, of 


ſilk, ſtraw, ſhavings of wood, ivory, feathers, gold, and 
ſilver. 


HaT is alſo figuratively uſed for the dignity of a cardinal, 


or a promotion to that dignity. 


In this ſenſe they ſay, to expect a hat; to claim, or have 
pretenſion to the hat, &c. | | 
Pope Innocent IV. firſt made the Hat the ſymbol or cogni- 
zance of the cardinals; enjoining them to wear a red hat, 
at all ceremonies and proceſſions, as a token of being 


ready to ſpill their blood for Jeſus Chriſt. See CAN DI“ 
NAL. 


HAr, in Heraldry. See CHAPPAU. 
HATCHEL, or HirchEL, in the AManifactory of Flax, 


Hemp, &c. a tool, not unlike a CaRD, for dreſling and 
combing them into fine hairs. 


They conſiſt of ſharp-pointed iron pins, or teeth, ſer 
orderly in a board. 


Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts, ſome with finer and 
ſhorter teeth, others with them coarſer and longer. 


HATCHES, ia a Ship, a ſort of trap-doors in the midſhip, 


or between the main - maſt and fore-maſt, through which 
goods of bulk are let down into the hold. Ibere are 
ſeveral of theſe ſquare or oblong patlages in the deck of 
a ſhip, leading from one deck to another, and into the 
hold or lower apartments. Hence the 


HAren- uay is that place where the hatches are. See Tab, 
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To lay any thing in the hatch-way, is to put it fo that the 
hatches cannot be come at, or opened. 

HaTcHEs, wumings of the. See CoamiNnGs, 

HATCHES are alſo ſlood-gates, ſet in a river, &c. to ſtop 
the current of water. 

The ward is particularly uſed for certain dams or mounds, 
made of rubbiſh, clay or earth, to prevent the water that 
iſſues from the ſtream- works, and tin-waſhes in Cornwall, 
from running into the freth rivers. 

The tenants of Bulyſtoke, and other manors, are bound 
to do certain days work to the hatches. | 
HATCHES, in Mining, a term uſed in Cornwall, to expreſs 
any of the openings of the earth, either in mines, or 
in ſearch of them; the fruitleſs openings are called efiay 
hatches; the real mouths of the veins, T1v-hatches ; and 
the places where they wind up the buckets of the ore, 
WIND-hatickcs, 
HATCHET, an inſtrument wherewith to hew wood. The 
hatchet is a ſmaller, lighter ſort of ax, with a baſil edge 
on its left fide; having a ſhort handle, as being to be 
uſed with one hand. 

HarcHztrT, a ſmall ax, uſcd by the pioneers, who go be- 
ſore to prepare the ways for an army, by cutting down 
hedges, buſhes, ſtyles, or gates. The grenadiers carry 
ſometimes each a Hatchet by his ſide; and the French 
dragoons, who have but one piſtol, have a hatchet hang- 
ing at their ſaddle- bow on the right ſide, 

HATCUET velch, in Betanxy. See VETCH. 
HATCHING, the act whereby fecundated eggs, after ſea- 
ſonable incubation, exclude their young. 

Hatching, with reſpect to the oviparous tribe, amounts 
to the ſame as parturition, or delivery, in the viviparous. 
In Egypt they Vatch all their chickens by the heat of an 
oven: the method whereof is given us by Mr. Greaves, 
in the Philoſophical 'Iranfactions, N“ 117, or Abridg- 
ment, vol. ii. p. 851, &c. 

They have houſes built for the purpoſe, having a long 
entrance, on each fide whereof are, twelve or fourteen 
ovens, whoſe bottoms and ſides are formed of ſun-dried 
bricks, lined with mats for the eggs to lie on, and the 
tops covered with flicks, except two ſpaces, which are 
brick, and ſerve as hearths to build the fires on where- 
with the eggs are to be heated; over theſe is another 
ſtory of ovens, having holes, which are either ſtopped 
with tow,.or left open at pleaſure, to govern the heat of 
the ovens; below. | 

They begin to heat the ovens in the middle of January, 
ſpending on them every morning about a hundred pound 
weight gf camels or buſfalos dung, and the like quan- 
tity at night, till the middle of February; by which time 
the ovens are too hot for the hand to be held to the walls. 
After this they put in the eggs to hatch, which they con- 
tinue ſucceſſively to the end of May. 

The eggs are firſt put upon the matts in the lower ovens, 
upon the ground, 7 or 8000 eggs in number, and laid 
only double one upon another: in the ovens over theſe, 
the fire is made in the kttle channels, from whence the 
heat is conveyed into the lower; the eggs directly under 
theſe hearths lie threetold, 

At night when they new-make their ſires in their hearths, 
they remove the eggs that were directly undermolt, lay- 
ing three upon one another, in che place of thoſe which 
lay on the ſides only double; and theſe being now re- 
moved, they lie treble under the hearth, becauſe the 
heat is greater there than on the ſides. 


Theſe eggs continue in the lower ovens fourteen days 


and nights; after which they remove them into the upper ; 
and in theſe there being no more fire uſed, they turn the 
eggs four times every twenty-four hours. 

The 21ſt, or 22d day the chickens are hatched, which 
the firſt day do not eat; the ſecond day they are fetched 
away by women who give them corn, &e. The maſter 
of the ovens hath a third part of the eggs for his coſt 
and pains, out of which he is to make good to the owners 
(who have two thirds in chickens for their eggs) it any 
happen to be ſpoiled or miſcarry, 

The fire in the upper ovens, when the eggs are placed in 
the lower, is thus proportioned: the firſt day there is 
the greateſt fire, the ſecond leſs than the firſt; the 
fourth more than the third, the fifth leſs; the fixth 
more than the tiſth, the ſeventh leſs; the eighth more, 
the ninth without fire; the tenth a little fire in the 


morning; the eleventh they ſhut all the holes with flax, 


&c. making no more fire; for if they ſhould, the eggs 
would break. They take care that the eggs be not hotter 
than the eye of a man, when they are laid upon it, can 
well endure, When the chickens are hatched, they put 
them into the lower ovens. 

The number of theſe ovens in different parts of the 
country, which are attended by the inhabitants of a 
village called Bermi, is about 386, and they uſually 
keep them at work for ſix months 3 as, therefore, each 


| 


brood is perfected in t. enty-one days, it 
every one of them to hatch eight different 
chickens. If we ſuppoſe that only two thirds 
are hatched, and each brood conſiſts of at | 
chickens, the ovens of Egypt are Capable of 
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is eaſy ia 
brood s of 
of the exgs 
caſt zocog 
yearly, at leaſt 9264000 chickens, Producing, 
Mr. Reaumur has diſcovered, that the heat necer- 
this purpoſe, 15, nearly the ſame with that e 8 
upon his thermometer, or that marked 96 on F auer 32 
If, therefore, theſe eggs be kept in this degree of 10 x 
they will as certainly hatch, as if the parent hen h ü 
upon them; and indeed it is impoſſible it to Id he 
otherwiſe, Hace this heat anſwers nearly to has * 
{Kin of the hen, or even of mankind ; fo that 8 ye 
Livia, as Pliny relates, might truly hazch FT Thy avs 
boſom, if ſhe had but the patience to keep an [2p 18 0. 
for the ſame number of days that it ought to have « wy 
nued under a hen. tans 
After many experiments Mr. Reaumur found, that foy 
heated by means of a baker's oven, ſucceeded 3 
well with thoſe made het with layers of dung. The "ws 
races of glaſs-houſes, and thoſe of the melters of metals, 


. * * 
might no doubt be made to anſwer the lame purpoſe + it 
i — * 


therefore, an caſy method could be found to regulate the 
heat of the ſtove, it would be extremely convenient for 
bakers or paſtry-cooks to hatch, with little or ng expence 
a very great number of chickens, which they mi 5 Ait. 
poſe of to the country people, to be reared till mark., 
able. Should a thermometer be judged nec, llary for this 
purpoſe, it will be ſullicient to ark on it only fuck Be: 
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Such an inſtrument however may be wholly diſpenſed 
with; a lump of butter, of the ſize of a walnut, netted 
wich half as much tallow, letving to indicate the heat of 
the ſtove with ſufficient exactnefs; when the heat is too 
great, this mixture, which is kept in a phia!, will become 
as liquid as oil; and when the heat is too ſmall, it will 
remain fixed in a lump; but it will flow like thick ſyrop, 
upon inclining the bottle, it the ſtove be of a right tem- 
per: great attention therefore ſhould be given to keep 
the heat always at this degree, by letting in ſteſh air, if it 
be too great, or ſhutting the ſtove more cloſe, if it be too 
imall. 
But this is not all. That all the eggs in the Nore may 
equally ſhare the irregularities of the heat, it will be ne- 
cellary to ſhift them from the ſides to the centre, and 
dice verſa; thereby imitating what the hens themſclres 
do by thote upon which they fit; tor hens are frequently 
ſeen to make uſe of their bills to puth to the outer parts 
thoſe eggs which were nearcit to the middle part of the:: 
nelt, and to bring into that middle part ſuch as before lay 
neareſt to the ſides of the ſame. 
As to the form of the ſtoves, no great nicety is neceſſary; 
a chamber over an oven will do very well, only in order 
to aſcertain the due degree of heat, it will be neceflary 
to have phialz of butter, as directed above, in ſeveral 
parts of the rooms; and when the heat wants to be 
either increaſed or diwiniſhed, it is ſufficient to dimiaih 
or increaſe the communication between the air in we 
room and that abroad, by opening or ſhutting ſome of. 
the openings made in the wall for that purpole. 
In order to cheriſh the nch chickens, capons mey 
2 taught to tend them in the ſame manner as hens do. 
Mr. Reumur tells us, that he has ſcen above two hun- 
dred chickens at once, all led about and defended by only 
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' three or four ſuch capons, which clucked like hens, to 


call in the chickens that had ſtrayed too lar off; and cven 
redoubled their call, when they found any nice bits, to 
invite the young brood to come and pick them up: na 
cocks may be taught to do the ſame oflice, which they 33 
well as capons will continne to do all their lives afterwards. 
But Me. Reaumur, not ſatisfied with the afliltance he 
could procure from cocks and capons, has invented 3 
ſort of low boxes without bottoms, and lined with furs3 
theſe, which he calls artificial parents, not only ſhelter 
the chickens from the injuries of the air, but afford 3 
kindly warmth, ſo that they preſently grow fond of them, 


and take the benefit of their ſhelter as readily as they 


would have done under the wings of a hen. 

For a few wecks after hatching, it will be neceſſary to 
keep the chickens in a room artificially heated, and dur 
niſhed with theſe boxes; but afterwards they may be fal&'y 
expoſed to the air in the court-yard, in which it may not 
be amiſs to place one of theſe artificial parents © {heltcr 
them, ſhould there be any occaſion. 

As to the manner of ſeeding the young brood, they are 
generally a Whole day after being hatched, before net 
take any food at all; and then a few crumbs of nen. 
may be given them lor a day er two, or millet lect 
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mixed with the crumbs z after which they will begin to | 


ick up the inſects and graſs for themſelves, * 
People in the country, who have plenty of pu . 
for the raiſing of poultry, will hardly give themſelves the 
trouble to hatch chickens in this artificial manner. It is 
in villages near great towns, and principally in yo 
neighbourhood of the capital city, that it would be of 
the greateſt importance to promote the eſtabliſhment © 
this kind of ſtoves. Vide Mr. Trembley's Abſtract of 
the Art of Hatching domeſtic Fowls, tranſlated from the 
original Treatiſe of Mr. Reaumur, where he explains 
every diſſiculty. : 

HATCHING of bees. See Generation of BEES. : 
HaTcHlxG, or HACHING, in I ;fgning and Engraving, 
Ggnifies the making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, 
or the like; and interſecting, or going acrols thole lines, 
with others drawn over them another way. 
The depths and ſhadows of draughts are uſually forme 
by hatching or hatch-work. Sce ENGRAviNG and ETCH- 
18G. | 
HaTcninG, among Miners. See Digi. 
HATCHINGS are of great uſe in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral COLOURS of an eſcutchegn, without its being 11- 
ju minated. 
The firſt kind of hatching in pale, or from top to bottom, 
ſigniſies gules, or red : the ſecond in feſs, acroſs the coat, 
„rere or blue. 
Ftching in pale, counter-hatched in ſeſs, ſigniſies ſable, 
or black. Hatching in bend, proceeding from right to 
teſt, ſignifies green; and that in bars, from left to right, 
xr ple. 
When the coat is only dotted, it is ſuppoſed to be or, or 
coll; and when quite bare or void, argent, or rohre. 
This invention is commonly afcribed to F. Pietra Sancta; 
though the Sieur de la Colombicre has diſputed his ütle 
to it. 
HATCHMENT, in Heraldry, the marſhalling of ſeveral 
coats of arms in an eſcutcheon. 
HaTcHMENT is alſo a popular name for an ATCUIEVE- 
MENT. 
By theſe Hatehments or funeral efcutcheons, it may be 
known after any perſon's deceafe, what rank either he 
or ſhe held when living; and if it be a gentleman's 
hatchment, whether he was a batchel:r, married man, 
or widower, with the like diſtinctions lor gentlewomen, 
Mn the hazchment, (Tab. IV. Heraldry, fig. 123.) are re- 
preſented the arms of a private gentleman and his wife 
parted per pale, the dexter fide, which is ges, three 
bars or, for the huſband ; having the ground without 
the eſcurcheon black, which denotes the man to be dead; 
and the ground on the bviſter ſide being white fignifies 
that the wife is living. When a married gentlewoman 
dies firſt, the Hhalchment is diſtinguiſhed by a contrary 
colour from the former; that is, the arms on the ſinilter 
fide have the ground without the eſcutcheon black, where- 
as thoſe on the dexter fide, for her ſurviving huſband, are 
upon a white ground: befides, the batchment of a gentle- 
woman is differenced by a cherub over the arms inſtead 
of a creſt. See fir. 124. When a bachelor dies, bis arms 
may be depicted ſingle or quartered, with a creſt over 
them, but never impaled as the others arez and the 
whole ground without the eſcutcheon is black. See fig. 
125. When a maid dies, her arms, which are placed in 
a lozenge, may be ſingle or quaitered, bave the whole 
ground black, and inſtead of a creſt have a cherub over 
them. See fir. 126. When a widower dies, his arms 
are repreſented impaled with thoſe of his deceaſed wife, 
having a helmet, mantling and cre{t over them, and 
the whole ground without the eſcutcheon black. Sce g. 
127. When a widow dies, her arms are empaled with 
thoſe of her deceaſed huſband, but incloſed in a lozenge, 
over them is placed a cherub inſtead of a creſt, and the 
whole ground without the eſcutcheon is black. See io. 
128. If a widower or bachelor ſhould be the laſt of his 
family, the hatchment is depicted as in fig. 129, and 
that of a maid or widow, whole family is extinct by her 
death, is depicted as in fig. 130. having a death-head 
generally annexed to each hatchment, denoting that death 
has conquered all. The ſame rules are obletved with 
reſpect to the eſcutcheons placed on the hearſe and 
horſes uſed in pompous ſunerals, except that they are 
not ſurmounted with creſts but always plain; however, 
berald-painters commonly enſign thoſe of peers with 
coronets, and that of a maiden lady with a knot of 
ribbands. Porny's El. of Her. p. 240, &c. 


HATTEMISTS, in Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the name of a 
modern Dutch ſect, fo 


er called from Pontian Van Hattem, 
a miniſter in the province of Zealand, towards the cloſe 
of the laſt century, who being addicted to the ſentiments 
of Spinoza, was on that account, degraded from his paſ- 
toral office. The VeExscnoRisTs and Hatiemiſ?s re- 
ſemble each other in their religious ſyltems, though they 


never ſo entirely agreed as to form one commun'on. 
'The founders of theſe ſes deduced from the doctrine 
of abſolute decrees, a ſyſtem of fatal and uncontroul- 
able neceſſity ; they denicd the difference between moral 
good and evil, and the corruption of human nature: 
from hence they ſarther concluded, that mankind were 
under no ſort of obligation to correct their manners, ta 
improve their minds, or to obey the divine laws: that 
the whole of religion conſiſted not in acting but in ſuffer= 
ing ; and that all the precepts of Jeſus Chriſt are re- 
ducible to this one, that we bear with chearfulneſs and 
patiznce the events that happen to us though the divine 
will, and make it our conltant and only ſtudy to main— 
tain a permanent tranquility of mind. Thus far they 
agreed; but the Hatiemis ſarther aifirmed, that Chriſt 
made no expiation for the fins of men by his death, but 
had only ſuggeſted to us by his mediation, that there 
was nothing in us that could oftend the deity ; this, they 
ſay, was Chriſt's manner of juſtilying his ſervants, and 
preſenting them blameleſs before the tribunal of God. 
It was one of their diftingurſhed tenets, that God does 
not pun;{t men for their fins, but by their fins. Theſe 
two ſells, fays Moſheim, {til} ſubüſt, though they no 
longer bear the names of their founders. Moſh. Eccl. 
Hitt. vol. iv. p. 553, &c. 8vo. edit. 1768. 

HATTOCE, a ſhock of corn, containing twelve ſheaves. 
Others make it only. three ſheaves laid together. 

HATUMURUNGHA, in Botany, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the tree whoſe fruit is the ben-nut, 
the balanus mytepſica, ot glans unguentaria, and whoſe 
wood is the lignum nephriticum of the ſhops. 

HAVELDA, in Orniths/ogy, the name of a bicd of the duck 
kind, common in Iceland, and known, among the na— 
tives, by this name, called by authors anas caudata 1/lane 
aicd, the long-tailed Ieelaud. DUCK. 

IIAUBERGETTU A , in our O74 //r:iters, the ſame with 
halſverge, and habergeon, which ali ſignify a coat of mail. 

HAVEN, a feaport, or HARBouk for ſhips. See Port. 
The word is derived from the Saxon havene, or the 
German yen, or the French hatre;z which all ſigniſy 
the ſame thing. 

HAVER, a name given in ſome parts of the kingdom to 
OAT3, 

HAVERSACK, in 177tary Language, is a kind of bag, 

made of coarſe grey linen, in which the ſoldiers carry 
bread and provitions on a march. "They are only uſcd 
in the field and in cantonments, each ſoldier having one. 

Ze HAUL, in Sea Language, to pull a fingle rope without 
the aſſiſtauce of blocks, or other mechanical powers. See 
BowsE, 


Ts HavuL the wind, is to direct the ſhip's courſe nearer to 
that point of the compaſs from which the wind ariſes. 
HAUM, IIXL Mu, or Hawm, among Farmers, denotes the 
lem or {talk of corn, p 

the car. 

HAUNCil, or IHancy, the hip, or that part of the body 

between the laſt ribs and the thigh. 
Phe harnches coniiit of three bones, Joined together by 
cartilages, which in courſe of time grow dry, hard, and 
bony ; ſo that in adults, the three only ſeem to conſtitute 
one continued bons. ; 

Hauxncurs, or hips of a horſe, are thoſe parts of the 
bind quarters which extend from the reias or back, to 1 
hough or ham. 

The harnches of a hoife are too long, if, when ſtanding 
in the able, he limps with his hind legs farther than 
he ought to do; and when the top or onſet of his tail is 
not in a perpendicular line ro the top of his hocks, as 
it always is in horſes whole haunches are of a jult 
length. 


eas, beans, &c. from the root to 


he 


* 


One of the molt neceſſary leffons in managing the great 

hotſe, is that of pitting him upon his hannches 5 which, in 

other terms, is called to couple him well, or to put him 

well together, or make him compact, 

A horle that does not bend or lower his Vance, throws 

himfelf too much upon his ſhoulders, and is heavy upon 

the bridle. To drag the haunches, is to change the leading 

loot in galloping. 

Jo make a horſe bend, or lower his %s, you muſt ſre- 

quently make him go backwards, and make uſe of the 

aids of the hands, and of the calves of your legs, in 

giving good ſteps; and if that does not ſucceed, he mutt 

be tried upon a calcade, or floping ground, alter the 

Italian faſhion. 

Head in and hips in. See HE AD. 

To gallop with the haunch in. See GALLOP. 

HAUCNT, among Sþort/men, denotes the place to which 
game are accuttomed to reſort ; and among Hunters, it 

lignifies the walk of a deer, or the place of his ordinary 

paſſages. See HUNTING. 

HAVRE, in Geography, &c. a French term, ſignifying the 
ſame with Hagen or harbours 


HAUGH, 


— RS. 
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HAVUGH, the fame with naw. | 
HAURIANT, in Heraldyy, denotes the poſture of a fiſh 
when bore directly upright. See Tab. II. Heraldry, 


nei, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome authors to a peculiar kind of ſhell-fiſh, of the pur- 
pura kind, which the French have named the BECASSE, 
and we the woodcock-ſhell. It is remarkable for its ex- 
tremely long and ſlender beak. There are a very elegant 
echinated or ſpinoſe kind, and two or three ſmooth ones. 

HAUSTILIA fuccina, in Natura! Hiſtory, a term uſed to 
expreſs that kind of amber, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
thoſe maſſes of amber which are obtained by dragging 
the bottoms of the ſea near Pruſſia, or found on the 
ſhores, in diſtinction from thoſe pieces which are found 
foſſile in the ſame or other kingdoms. | 
The foſſile amber itſelf very much differs, not only in de- 
gree of beauty and purity, but alſo in hardneſs ; ſome of 
it being ſo poor, ſo coarſe, and ſo brittle, as not to be 
worthy the name of amber; and ſome, that is yet ſome- 
what better than this, breaking in the takiag up. 
This difference in purity, hardneſs, and goodneſs, ſeems 
wholly owing to the different proportion in which the 
ſalts are mixed with the bitumen, in the compoſition of 
the amber; and it is no wonder that the ſea or hau/7i/e 
amber is never of the ſame coarſe kind with ſome of the 
worlt that is dug, becauſe ſuch is daſhed in pieces by the 
waves, and deſtroyed, and only the good preſerved. The 
hauſtile amber is uſually found in irregular maſſes, for 
the moſt part wholly diveſted of its rough coat, and of- 
ten broken, ſo that its original ſhape cannot well be aſcer- 
tained z but the foſſile amber generally carries the marks 
of its origin with it, 2nd is either found in form of large 
drops of a roundiſh or oval figure, or elſe in flatted cakes, 
formed by the narrow ſpaces it is found in, between the 
layers of the matrix, which is always a kind of foliated 
or flakey ſubſtance, by ſome miſtaken for foſſiſe wood, or 
the barks of trees preſſed together, though, in reality, it 
is no other than a bituminous earth coagulated by lalte, 
and hardened by the gradual evaporation of its ſuperfſu- 
ous moiſture by the fan's heat. Phil, Tranſ. N“ 258. 
p. 183 See AMBER and MArRIxX. 

HAUTBOY, or Hosox, a ſort of muſical inſtrument, of 
the wind kind, with a reed, by means of which it is 
blown or founded. 

The word is French, haut-bsis, q. d. high wood; and is 
given to this inſtrument, becauſe its tone is higher than 
than that of the violin. 

The hautboy is ſhaped much like the flute, only that it 
ſpreads or widens more towards the bottom. The treble 
is two feet long, and has ten holes, nine only of which 
are harmonical: the tenor goes a fifth lower, when 
blown, or ſounded open; it has eight holes, ſeven of 
which are only barmonical. The baſe is five feet long, 
and has eleven holes. 

HAUTIN, in /chthyo/o7y, the name by which ſome call the 
fiſh, more uſually cal'ed tin, and known, among the 

writers on fiſhes, by the name of oXYKYNCHUS. 

HAW. A ſmall parcel of land is ſo called in Kent; as a 
hemp-haw, or bean-haw, lying near the houſe, and incloſed 
for thoſe uſes. But Sir Edward Coke, in an ancient plea 
concerning Feveſham in Kent, lays, haws are houſes. 
Sce HaGa. 

Haw, HawcGn, or HowGn, is uſed, in the North of 
England, for a green plot in a valley. 

Haw, among Harriers, &c. an excreſcence reſembling a 
griſtle growing between the nether eye-lid and the eye of 
a horſe, or other beaſt, and which will put the eye quite 
out, if not timely taken away. 
It comes by groſs, tough, and phlegmatic humours, fall- 
ing from the head, and knitting together, which in the 
end grow to this infirmity ; the figns whereof are the 
watering of the eye, and involuntary opening of the ne- 
ther ſide, 
Every common farrier can cut it out: the affected beaſt 
is to be held faſt by the head, and with a ſtrong double 

thread, a needle is to be put in the midſt of the upper 
eye-lid, and tied, if it be a bullock, to bis horn; then 
taking the needle again, with a long thread, and putting 
it through the griſtle of the haw, with a ſharp knife cut 
the ſkin finely round, and ſo pluck out the haw. That 
done, they dreſs the eye, take out the blood, waſh it 
with beer or ale, and caſt in a good deal of ſalt; then 
walh it again, afterwards ſtroaking it down with their 
hands, and ſo let him go. To cure a ſheep of this ma- 
lady, they drop into the eye the juice of chamomile, or 
crow's- foot. 
H A WFINCH, in Ornithology, an Engliſh name for the coc- 
* COTHRAUSTESs, Called alſo the groſs-beak, and by the 
Italians the Zr:Zone. This bird is the Lox1a coccothrauſtes 
of Linnæus. | | 
HAWK, accipiter, a bird of prey, of a bold and generous 


nature ; whereof there are ſeveral ſpecies. 


fn the Linnæan ſ yſtem, the hawk gives denomination to 
a whole order of birds, diſtinguiſhed by a hooked 
projecting on both ſides from the upper mandih1 ** 
comprehending four genera, viz, the vol Tonk, 2 
FALCON, the owL, and LANiUs. | eps the 
The bare makes the ſubject of a particular art, called 
hawking, or falconry. TC 
Naturaiills diſagree about the number and diviſion of th 
hawk kind. The molt commodious diſtribution is * 
into /ong-winged, and /ort-winged hawks, ; 
To the /ong-winged, which may be allo called the ale 
tribe, belong the falcon, haggard-falcon, ger-facoy, 1; : 
ner, hobby, ſaker, merlin, and bawler; all which * 
reclaimed, manned, fed, and mewed, much after ths 
ſame manner. Of the /ort-winged ſpecies, or hawk: 
8 ſo called, are the g95-hawk and ſparrotu- Haro 5 
he former are generally brought to the lure, and flies 
their prey with the foot; breaking the neck-bone with 
their beak, before they proceed to plume or tire it - the 
latter are brought to the fiſt, and kill their game $6 
ſtrength and force of wing, at random, and proceed im- 
mediately to plume them, 
It is to be noted, that the ſemale of all birds of prey is 
much larger, ſtronger, and more courageous, than the 
male; which is diſtinguiſhed from it by fome dim. 
nutive name. Thoſe of the faicon and pgri-hawk, ate 
called tiercels, or tiercelets; that of the get falcon, jer lin i 
that of the merlin, zack; that of the hobby, 7001 
that of the ſparrotv- hatuł, muſket 3 and that of the launct. 
lanneret. 7 
The hawk has different names, according to their different 
ages. 'The firit year ſhe is called a ſoarave ; the ſecond, 
an mterviewz the third, a white hawk; the lourth, a 
hawk of the firſt coat. 
Add, that they have different denominations, according 
to the different ſeaſons when they are taken. Thoſe taken 
in the ayrie, are called eye//es, or nyz/es ; thoſe which 
had forſaken it, and were ted in ſome places not far off, 
by the old ones, branchers ; thofe which had begun to 
prey for themſelves, ſoar hawks; thoſe which have 
changed their feathers once or more, Metecd hawks; and 
thoſe which lived at large, and preyed for themſelves 
about the woods, hagrards. 
We ſhall here, according to our method in other caſ-s, 
give the reader what relates to the ſevetal fpecies of 
hawks, referring for what is common to them all, to the 
article HAwKING, 
1. Of the fa/con, or falcon-gentle, her nature and quali- 
ties, with the manner of luring and reclaiming, and 
bringing her up to the ſport, we have elſewhere tpoken 
under the article Fa.con. See Tab. of birds, N* 4. 
2. The Haggard falcon, called alſo peregrine falcon, paj- 
ſenger, and traveller, becauſe it is no native of our ifland; 
or rather, on account of its roving, and wandering more 
than any other ſort, is not inferior to the belt of the 
tribe, for [trength, courage, bardineſs, and perſeverance. 
She is diſtinguiſhed from the common falcon, as beivg 
larger, longer, armed with a longer beak and talons, a 
higher neck, &c. Sree FaL.con. She will he longer 09 
the wing, and is more deliberate and adviſe iu her 
ſtooping than the others. 
The hag zard falcon, when wild and unreclaimed, t-kes 
the greateſt liberty of all birds, living either by land or 
ſea; and is of ſuch abſolute power, that wherever ſhe 
comes, all flying fowl ſtoop under her ſubjection; even 
the tiercelet, though her natural companion, dares not 
ſit by her, or approach her reſidence, except in cawking 
time; when, for procreation-lake, ſhe admits bim in 2 
ſubmiſlive manner to come near and woo ber. 
When very young, ſhe is apt to attack birds too ſtrong 
for her; which ſhe perſiſts in, till a found beating has 
brought her to a better underſtanding. She is an 1ncel- 
ſant pains-taker; no weather diſcouraging her from her 
game. When unreclaimed, as ſoon as ſhe has leized 
her prey, and broken the ink or neck, ſhe falls on the 
crop, and feeds firſt on what is contained there z then n 
the other parts. When ſhe has filled her gorge, thc * 
to ſome ſolitary place, near the water, where ie bt all 
day, and at night takes wing to ſome convenient place, 
where the has before purpoſed to perch till mornivge 
Fer the method of reclaiming, manning, ehe, &c. 4 
haggard falcon, or other fort of hawk, wit” the ter ns 
art uſed in reſpeet theres, fee HAN] KING . * the 
3. The ger-falcon, or gyr-falcon, is the largeit bird o 1 
falcon kind, coming next to the ſize of a vultuic, d“ 
of the greateſt ſtrength next an eagle; (he is ſtouti 
armed, and in all reſpeQs a lovely bird to the che. 3 
Her head and eyes are like thoſe of the haggard ' 8 
beak great and bending, her nares large; her ſails N 
and ſharp pointed, and her train and mail much like | 
lanner's, having a large marble-ſcared foot; au! plum 6 
black, brown, and ruſſet. She may allo be called 1050 
ſenger, her aytie or breeding-place being in PTH⁴:.m 


(9 


| mountains of Norway. See GYRral.cov. 
pr is of a fierce and hery nature, and 1s very 
hardly managed and reclaimed ; but being once over- 
ſhe proves an excellent hawk, ſcarce reſuſing to 
ſtrike at any thing» She does not naturally fly the river ; 
but always purſues the herons, ſhovelers, &c, In going 
up to their gate, they do not hold their courſe, or way, 

ich others uſe to do, but climb up upon the train, 

bt a they find any fowl; and, as ſoon as they have 
ed her, pluck her down, if not at the firſt, yet 
at the ſecond or third encounter. 
4. The ſaker, or ſacre, is the third in eſteem, next the 
falcon and ger-falcon, but difficult to be managed, being 
a paſſenger, or peregrine hawk, whoſe ayrie has not yet 
been diſcovered 3 but the young are chiefly found in the 
j the Levant. 
—＋ ki longer than the haggard falcon ; _ 
plume ruſty and ragged; the ſear of her ſoot and bea! 
like the lanner; her r N ſhort ; her train the longett 

irds of prey. Sce DACRE. | 
3 Rods an hardy againſt all kinds of ſowl, be⸗ 
ing a great deal more diſpoſed to the ſield than the brook, 
and delighting to prey on great fowl, as the heron, gooſe, 
Kc. but for the crane ſhe is not ſo tree as the haggard 
falcon. She alſo excels for the leſſer ftowls, as pheatants, 
partridges, & c. and is much lefs dainty in her diet, as 
long-winged hawks uſually are. f ; 
The ſaker makes excellent ſport with the kite; which as 
ſoon as he ſees the ſaker caſt off, immediately betakes 
himſelf to, and truſts in the goodneſs of his wings, and 
gets to his pitch, as high as pollibly he can, by making 
many tours and wrenches in the air; which, togetber 
with the variety of conteſts and bickering between them, 
affords a curious ſpectacle. 
5. The lannar or lanar, is a hawk common in moſt coun- 
tries, eſpecially in France; making her ayrie on lofty 
trees in foreſts, or on high-clifts near the ſca- ide. See 

ANNARIUS, 

She is leſs than the falcon-gentle, fair plumed, and of 
ſhorter talons than any other falcon. Such as hare th 
largeſt and beſt faſhioned heads, are eſteemed the beſt, 
Mewed /anners are not eaſily known from g95-hawks, or 
ſakers : the chief marks and charaQteriſtics are, that they 
are blacker, have leſs beaks, and are leis armed and 
pounced than any other hawks. 
Of the whole hawk tribe, there is none fo fit for a young 
falconer as this, becauſe ſhe is not inclined to turfeits, 
and ſeldom melts greaſe by being over-flown. _ 
There is another ſort of /anners, whoſe ayrie is in the 
Alps, having their heads white, and flat alofr, large and 
black eyes, ſlender nares, ſhort and thick beak+s, being 
leſs than the haggard and falcon-gentle, though there 
are different ſizes of them; their tail is marble, or ruſlet ; 
their breaſt feathers white and ſull of ruſſet ſpots, and 
the points and extremities of their feathers full of white 
drops; their ſails and trains long; they are ſhort-legged, 
with a foot leſs than that of a falcon, and marble-tfeared. 
This Hatoł never lies upon the wing, after ſhe has flown 
to a matk; but after once ſtooping, makes a point, and, 
like the gos-hawwk, waits the fowl. She is more valued 
abroad than in England ; here ſhe is conſidered as flothful, 
and hard-meitled. The truth is, a very ſtrict hand mult 
be kepr over her, as being of an ungrateful diſpoſition, 
She is flown at field or brook, and will maintain long 
flights; by which means much fowl is killed. To fiy 
them, they muſt be kept very arp; and becauſe they 
have their caſtings long, they mult have hard caſtings, 
made of tow, and knots of hemp. 
6. The merlin is the ſmalleſt of all birds of prey, and 
bears a reſemblance to a baggard falcon in plume, as allo 
in the ſear of the foot, beak, and talons ; and is not un- 
like her in conditions. See MERL1N. 
When well manned, lured, and carefully looked after, ſhe 
proves an excellent hawk, eſpecially at partridge, thruth, 
and lark : but ſhe is very buſy and unruly, and ſpecial care 
muſt be had, Jeſt ſhe unnaturally eat off her own feet and 
talons, as ſhe has oſten been known to do. She is very 
bold; and will fly at birds bigger than herſelf with ſuch 
eagerneſs, as to purſue them even into a town or village. 
Though the merlin be accounted a hawk of the fiſt, the 
may be brought to take delight in the lure: when you 
have made her come to the lure, ſo that ſhe will patiently 
endure to hood, you ſhould make her a train with a 
partridge if ſhe foot and kill it, reward her well: then 
fly her at the wild partridge; and if ſhe take or make it 
at firſt or ſecond flight, being retrieved by the ſpaniels, 
feed her upon it with a reaſonable gorge, chearing her in 
ſuch a manner with the voice, that ſhe may know it an- 
other time: if ſhe do not prove hardy at the firlt or je- 
cond time, ſhe will always be good for nothing. 
7+ The hobby is a ſort of hawk that naturally preys on 
doves, larks, and other ſmall game. See Honbv, and 


come, 
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She has a blue beak, but the ſear thereof and legs ate 
yellow; the crinels, or little feathers under the eye, vety 
black; the top of the head between black and yellow. 
She has alſo two white ſeams on her neck; the plumes 
under the gorge, and about the brows, are reddiſh, with- 
out {pot or drop; the breaſt-feathers, for the molt part, 
are brown, yet interſperſed with white ſpots; her back, 
trein, and wings, are black aloft, baving no great ſcales 
upon the legs, unlefs a few behind: the three ſtretchers 
and pouncers are very large, with reſpe& to her ſhort 
legs; her brail-feathers are tinctured between red and 
black ; the pendant ones, or thoſe behind the thigh, of 
a ruſty ſmoky hue. 

She is a hawk of the lure, and not of the fiſt; and is a 
high flyer, being in every feſpec like the ſaker, but that 
ſhe is of a much leſs ſize; for the is not only nimble and 
light of wing, but dares encounter kites, buzzards, or 
crows, and will give foufe for Touſe, and blow for blow, 
till ſometimes they fiege, and come tumbling down to 
the ground together. But ſhe is chiefly for the lark, 
which poor little creature does ſo dread the ſight of her, 
ſoaring in the air over her, that the will rather chooſe to 
commit herſelf to the mercy of men or dogs, or to be 
trampled on by horſes, than venture into the element, 
when the ſees her mortal enemy there. 

The hobby alſo makes excellent ſport with nets and ſpa- 
niels; tor when the dogs range the ficld, to ſpring the 
fowl, and the hobby ſoars aloft over them, the poor birds; 
apprehenſive of a conſpiracy between the hawks and dogs 
to their utter ruin, date not commit themſelves to their 
wings, but think it ſafer to lie cloſe on the ground, and 
ſo are taken in the nets. 'PFlis sport is called daring. 

6. The gcs-hazwk, or goſs-hawt. q. d. groſs Hawk, is a 
large ſhort-winged hath, of which there are ſever} ſorts, - 
differing in goodnefs, force, and hardineſs, according to 
the diverſity of their choice in cawking; at which time 
the ſeveral forts of birds of prey afſ-mbie themſclves 
with the gas- Haro, and gallant it together. See Gos- 
HAWK. 

There are g95-hawks from moſt countries, but none better 
than thoſe bred in the north of Ircland. This hawk 
ought to have a {mall head, a long and {trait ſace, a arge 
throat, great eyes deep ſet; the apple of the cye black; 
nares, ears, back, and feet, large and b'ack ; a black long 
beak, long neck, big breaſt, hard fleſh, long fleſhy thizhs, 
the bone of the leg and knee ſhort, long large pounces 
and talons; and to grow round from the ſtern, or train, 
to the breaſt forward, The feathers of the thizhs, to- 
wards the train, ſhould be large, and the train-feathers, 
ſhorr and ſoft, ſomewhat tending to an iron mail. 

The brail feather ovght to be like thoſe of the breaſt ; 
and the covert-feathers of the train ſpotted, and full of 
black rundles ; but the extremity of every train-feather 
black-flreaked. 

To diſtinguith the ſtrength of this bird, tie divers of them 
in ſeveral places of one chamber, or mew ; and that hams 
that ſlices and mutes highelt and fartheſt off, may be con- 
cluded to be the ſtrongeſt. - 

The gos-hawk flies at the pheaſant, mallard, wild gooſe, 
hare, and coney ; nay, the will venture to ſeize a kid, or 
goat. She is to be kept with caic, as being very choice 
and dainty in eating, &. 

9. Sparrew hawk, fr angillarins accipiter, or ales niſus of 
Linnzus, is allo a kind of ſhort-winged hawh, whereof 
there are ſeveral forts, different in plumes; ſome fma!! 
plumed and black; others of a larger feather; ſome 
plumed like a quail ; ſome brown, or of a canvas-mail, 
&c. In ſome, the back, head, coverts of the wing and 
tail, are of a deep bluiſh grey; in others of a deep brown, 
edged with a Tully red; the quill feathers are du, 
barred with black on their exterior webs, and ſpotted with 
whice on the lower part of their inner webs; the tail is 
of a deep ath-colour, marked with ſine broad black bars, 
the tip being white; the breaſt and belly are of a whitiſh 
yellow, adorned with tranſverſe waved bars; in ſome of 
a deep brown colour, in others orange; the cere, irites, 
and legs, yellow. The colours of the female differ from 
thoſe of the male: the head is of a deep brown; the 
back and coverts of the wings are duſky, mixed with 
dove-colour; the coverts of the tail are of a brighter 
dove-colour ; the waved lines that croſs the breaſt are 
more numerous than thoſe on that of the male ; and the 
brealt itſelf is of a pure white, This is the mott perni- 
cious hawk which we dave; and makes great havock 
among pigeons as well as partridges. It builds in hollow 
trees, in old neits of crows, large ruins, and high rocks; 
lays four white eggs, encircled near the blunter end with 
red ſpecks. Pennant, 

The /parrow-hawk, to far as her ſtrength will give her 
leave, is a good hawk; and he that knows how to mai, 
reclaim, aud fly with a /parrow- hawk, may caſily attain 
to the keeping and managing of all others, In this re 
ſpect me really excels, that the ſerves both for winter vor 
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for ſummer, with great pleaſure, and will fly at all kinds 
of game, more than the falcon. 

The Engliſh legiſlature has thought theſe birds worthy 
of its proteCtion : taking their eggs out of any man's 
ground, is puniſhable by impriſonment for a year and a 
day, and by a fine at the king's will, one halt to him, 
and half to the owner of the ground. Stat. 11 Hen. 
VII. cap. 17. Stealing hawks, in diſobedience to the 
rules preſctibed by the ſtat. 37 Edw. III. cap. 19. is fe- 
lony. See FALCONRY. 

Hawk, make, in Falconry, a name given to an old ſtaunch 
hawk, which being uſed to fly, will teach a young one 
to fly. 

Raw hieracium, in Botany, a genus of the Huge— 
nefia polygamia &qualis clals. Its characters are thete: 10 
has a flower compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
included in one common ſcaly empalement ; the florets 
are equal and uniform; they have one petal, ſhaped like 
a tongue, indented in five parts at the point; and have 
each five ſhort, hairy ſtamina ; at the bottom of the petal 
is ſituated a germen, which becomes a ſhort four-cor- 
nered ſeed, crowned with down, fitting in the empale- 
ment. There is a great number of the ſpecies of this 
plant, which grow naturally as weeds in England, Miller 
therefore only ſelects ſeven, which he cſteems worth cul- 
tivating. 

Haw xk v ed, baſtard, crepis, in Botany, a genus of the /y1- 
geneſta polygamia e&qualis clals. Its characters are thele : 
it has a flower compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which are included in a double empalement; thete flo— 
rets are of one leaf, uvifo:m, tongue-lhaped, and are in- 
dented at the top in five parts, having each five ſhort, 
hairy ſtamina : the germen is ſituated in the centre of the 
florets, which afterward becomes an oblung feed, crown- 
ed with a long ſeathery down, which {its upon little foot— 
ſtalks. 'Lheie are four ſpecies, which Miller ſelects out 
of numbers which he tays grow as weeds in divers parts 
of Europe. 

HAW KERS, anciently were flaudulent perſons, who went 
from place to place, buying and lelhng brats, pewter, 
and other merchandize, Which ought to be uttered in 
open market. In this ſenſe the word is mentioned, anno 
25 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. and 33 ejuſdem, cap. 4. 

The appellation hawhkers ſeems to have atiten from their 
uncertain wandering, hike thoſe who, with hawks, leck 
their game where they can find it. 

The term is now ulcd as ſynonymous with pedlar; a 
perſon who travels about the country telling wares. 
Every hawker muſt take out an annual licence, for which 
he muſt pay 47. and if he travels with a horfe, afs, or 
mule, for every one of them 8/. If he travels without a 
licence, or contrary to it, be torfeits for every offence to 


the informer, and the poor of the pariſh where diico- 


vered, 12/. If he travels with a torged licence, he tur- 
feits 50ʃ. 

The acts relating to hawkers do not extend to makers of 
goods, or their agents; or to thule who {ell goods in 
fairs or markets; to the ſellers of fiſh, fruit, or other 
victuals; nor to the venders of books aud news- papers. 
9 and 10 W. cap. 27. 3 and 4 Anne, cap. 4. But ar. 
ters (hall not, by virtue of ſuch licence, fell or offer to 
ſale any tea, or ſpicituous liquors, though with a permit, 
under the penalty of having the ſame ſeized, and 1mpri- 
tonment and proſecution of the offender. 9 Geo. II. 
cap. 35. And if any foreign cambrick or French lawn 


lame ſhall be forfeited, together withrall the goods in 
his pack; and he ſhall be adjudged to have forfeited his 
licence. 7 Geo. III. cap. 43. 

HAWKERS is a term allo applied to thoſe who go up and 
down London ſtreets, and country tuwns, ſelling news- 
papers, pamphicts, &c, 

HAWEING, the art or exerciſe of chaſing and taking wild 
fowl, by means of haw#s, or birds of prey. 

Hawking 18 the ſame thing with what we otherwiſe call 
FALCONKY. 

The word hawtking, in its latitude, alſo includes the 
taming and diſciplining of hawks, and fitting them for 
the ſport. ; 

Hawking, though an exerciſe now much diſuſed among 
us, in compariſon of what it anciently was, does yet fur— 
niſh a great variety of ſiguihcaut terms, which (till ob- 
tain in our language. Thus, the parts of a hawk have 
their proper names. The legs, from the thigh to the 
foot, are called arms; the toes, the petty-/ingles; the 
claws, the pounces. The wings are called the /ails ; the 
long feathers thereof, the beams; the two longelt, the 
principal feathers; the next thereto, the flags. The tail 
is called the train; the brealt-feathers, the mails; thoſe 
behind the thigh, the pendant feathers. When the fea- 
thers are not yet full grown, ſhe is ſaid to be un/ummed ; 
when they are complete, ſhe is ſummed. The craw, or 
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crop, is called the gorge, The j e next | 
where the fæces are drawn 450 bs leg ie Fundament, 


ſlimy ſubltance lying in the panel, is punel; the 
'The upper and crooked part of the bil K 0 — 2 
þ 


the nether part, the clap; the yellow part betwee 
beak and the eyes, the ſcar, or ſere; the two f n the 
therein, the nares. ; o 1mall holes 
As to her furniture: the leathers, with bells buttoned 
her legs, are called berwits, The leathern thon rang 
by the faiconer holds the hawk, is called e 
leaſh ; the little ſtraps, by which the leaſe is ff caſe or 
the legs, es: and a line or packthread taſte pap 2 
leaſe, in dilciplining her, a creanſe. A ee er the 
head, to keep her in the dark, is called a Pak 1 
wide hood, open behind, to be worn at firlt $4 
rufter heed ; to draw the firings, that the h 
in readineſs to be pulled off, is called unſtri 
Ihe blinding a hawk jult taken, by running a tliread 
through her eye-lids, and thus drawing them ov 00 
eyes, to prepare her for being hooded, is called xy 
A hgure, or reſemblance of a fowl, made of 3 
feathers, is called a e . Her reſting place * _ 
ag - . b en off 
the falconer's filt, is called the perch. Ihe place whe: 
her meat is laid, is called the hack ; and that ern 
e ſet, while her feathers fall and come again, the 
Something given to a hawk, to cleanſe and 
gorge, is called ca/?17g. Small feathers given h 
hier caſt, are called plumage. Gravel given her 
bring down her ſtomach, is called a ran e. Her throw 
ing up filth from the gorge after calting, is Cailed TR 
ing. The purging ot her greaſe, &c. enſeaming, "I 5 
ing ſtufted is called grit. The inſerting a feather in 
her wing, in lieu of a broken one, is called impins. The 
Kiving her a leg, wing, or pinion of a fowl to pull at, is 
called tig. The neck of a bird the hawk preys on, iS 
called the ,t What the hawk leaves of her toy, A 
called the %, or pe. ee 
There are allo proper terms tor her ſeveral ations. When 
ſhe flutters with her wings, as if ſtriving to get away, ci- 
ther from per ch or fiſt, ſhe is ſaid to Late. When, ſtand- 
ing too near, the fighting with each other, is called crab- 
bins. VV hen the young ones quiver, and ſhake their 
wings in obedience to the elder, it is called cororiry, 
When the wipes her beak after feeding, the ts {aid 10 
feak. When the leeps, the is ſaid to t From the 
time of exchanging her coat, till the turu white again, is 
called her inte mexving. Iteading is called catiny. 
When ſhe ſtretches one of her wings after her legs, and 
then the other, it is called mantling. Her dung is called 
mutingz when ſhe mutes a good way trom les, the is 
ſaid to /{:ce; and when ſhe dues it direct y down, iultead 
of yerking backwards, ſhe is ſaid to lime z and it it be 
in drops, it 1s called dropping, When the, as it were, 
ſneezes, it is Calied /uztzyg. When the railcs aud ſhakes 
hertelſ, ſhe is fad to rouſe. When, after mantling, (he 
croſſes her wings together over her back, ſhe is laid to 
⁊bar ble. 
When a hawk ſeizes, the is ſaid to bizd. When, after 
ſcizing, ſhe pulls off the feathers, the is laid to plumice 
When the ratiles a fowl aloft, and at length deſccuds with 
it to the ground, it is Cailed nge. When, being alot, 
ſhe deicends to {trike her prey, it is called /{ogping. When 
the flies out too far from the game, ſhe is ſaid to rate. 
When, forſaking her proper game, the flics at pyes, crows, 
& c. that chance to crols her, it is called a check, When, 
miſling the fowl, ſhe betakes herſelf to the next check, 
ſhe is laid to fly on head. The fowl or game ſhe flies «: 
is called the quarry. The dead body of a fowl, killed by 
the hawk, is called a pelt. When the {lies away with 
the quarry, the is ſaid to carry, When, in {tooping, liz 
turns two or three times on the wing, to recover heriel: 
betore ſhe ſeizes, it is called caucelier ing. When the hits 
the prey, yer does not truſs it, it is called ruff. 11s 
making a bawk tame and gentle, is called recla: milfs 
The bringing her to endure company, manning her. n 
old ſtaunch hawk, uſed to fly and ſet exampic to 2 39g 
one, is Called a male hawk. 
The reclaiming, manuing, and bringing up a hawk to e 
ſport, are not eaſiiy brought to any prectte let of fuss. 
They conſiſt in a number ot little practices aud obſervances, 
calculated to familiarize the falconer to bis bird, to pre” 
cure the love thereof, &c. The principal bold and fou!- 
dation which the falconer bas to work upon, is the bits.» 
ſtomach. This great principle of appetite he is t mass 
uſe of a hundred ways, to lead the bird obliquely to We? 
he would have from ber: all he can do is, to dert ve 
ture, and make her ſubſervient to his purpoſes, to Haas 
it the interelt of the bird, either real or apparent, 5 d 
what the falconer requires of her. The courle, it 15 8 
dent, will be different, according to the {tate and cn 


tion of the bird to be managed. An e, e. B. __ 
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no reclaiming ; ſhe is to be carefully nurſed and brought | 


up in her natural tameneſs. 

A brancher, ſoar-hawk,or ramage-hawk, needs no nurſing; 
ſhe is to be brought down from her wildneſs, and habi- 
tuated to another courſe of life ; and in purſuance of her 
own views and intereſts, ſhe is to be made ſubject to thoſe 
of her malter. : 

To reclaim, e. g. a haggard-falcon, they begin with ſhut- 
ting her up from the light, by pulling a hood over her 
eyes, and fixing her by a crcanſe, which makes her more 
acceſſible. | 

The next thing is, to handle her frequently; taking her 
up, often ſtroaking her, ſetting her on the hand, and cat- 
rying her about; unhooding, and preſently hooding her 
again; and this for eight or nine days, without ever ſuf- 
fering her to ſleep. 

All the while ſhe is to be kept ſharp ſet, but to be 
frequently fed with a little at a time, unhooding her for 
the purpoſe ; and, when unhooded, the voice is to be 
continually uſed to her, that ſhe may learn it; and that 
the hearing of the voice may naturally put her in hopes 
of being fed. This done, ſhe is to be invited to come 
from the perch to the fiſt, by unſtriking her hood, ſhew 
ing her ſome meat, uling the voice, and calling her till 
the come to it, and feed thereon. If ſhe {till refuſe, 
keep her ſharp ſet till ſhe will do it. Proceed then to 
| bring her to the lure, by giving her to ſome perſon to 
hold, and calling her with a lute, well garniſhed with 
meat on both ſides, and give her a bit: uſe her to this for 
fix or ſeven days; after which, tempt her to come gra- 
dually farther and farther off to the lure, waving it, and 
caſting it round your head, &c. and if ſhe comes to it 
roundly, reward her : in three or four days more call her 
to your lure, well garniſhed as above. as far as it is poth- 
ble for her to ſee or hear you ; and ſer her looſe from all 
her furniture. | 

The hawk thus manned, reclaimed, and lured, you may 
go with her into the fields, and whiſtle her off your liſt, 
to ſce whether the will rake out, or no: if ſhe mount and 
fly round you in circles, as a good hawk ought to do, 
after two or three turns call to her with your voice, and 
fling out the lure about your head, and upon her ſtoop- 
ing or coming to it, give her a chicken, or pigeon, and 
let her kill and feed thereon. Being thus far initiated, 
give her firſt ſtones every evening, to prepare her body 
tor caſtings; and then caſtings, to cleanſe and ſcour her 
body, and make her eager. This courſe continue, till 
ſhe oy endewed and muted enough to enter upon bu- 
ſineſs. 

If the hawk be intended for ſome particular ſort of game, 
let her lure be a reſemblance of that fort of game; and 
make a practice of frequently feeding and rewarding her 
thereon, or on a train of the ſame kind; calling her, 
when feeding, as if ſhe were called to the lure. Add, 
that it may be proper to feed her in ſuch ſort of places 
as thoſe her game is chiefly to be found in. 

To enter a hawk, it may be convenient to take a well- 
quarried hawk, and let her ſtoop a fowl, on brook or 
plaſh ; this done, reward, hood, and ſet her; and taking 
the young hawk, go half a bow-ſhot up the wind, looſe 
her hood, and tofrly whiſtle her off the fiſt, rill ſhe have 
rouſed, or muted ; then let her fly with her head into the 
wind, and when ſhe is at a proper height, let go a fowl 
for her to ſtoop and truſs. See FaLCcox. 

HAWM. See HA u. 

HAWSE, or Haus, denotes the ſituation of the cable 
before the ſhip's (tem, when ſhe is moored with two an- 
chors out from forward; viz. one on the ſtarboard, and 
the other on the larboard bow. Haw/e denotes alſo any 

ſmall diſtance a-head of a ſhip, or between her head and 
the anchors employed to ride her. 

HAWSER, or HaLser, belonging to a ſhip, is a rope 
conſiſting, of three ſtrands; being a kind of little cable, 
ſerving for many uſes on board; as to faſten the main and 
fore ſhrouds, to warp a ſhip over a bar, &c. 

HAWSES, or Hawsk Holes, in a Ship, are two round holes 
under her head, through which the caBLEs paſs when ſhe 
lies at ANCHOR. See Tab. ſhip. Hg. 2. u. 10. 

Hawse, burning in the, is when the cable endures an ex- 
traordinaty ſtreſs. 

Ha ws, beld, is when the holes are high above the water. 
AWSE, clearing the, is untwiſting of two cables, which 

ing let out at different haw/es, are entangled or twiſted 
about one another. Or, directing the cables to their an- 
chors, without lying athwart the itern. 

HAwsE, foul, implies that the cables lie acroſs the ſtern, or 
bear upon each other, ſo as to be rubbed or chafed by the 
motion of the veſſel. 

Hawsg- Tull, or to ride HawsE-full, at ſea, See Ripe. 
AWSE, freſh the, When there is reaſon to ſuſpect the 
cable may be fretted in thoſe holes, they veer out a little, 


to let another part endure the ſtreſs. This they call to 
freſh the haw/e. F 


es 
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Fein the hatuſe is alſo uſed when new pieces are laid 
upon the cable in the Hats 


HawsE, riding upon the, is when any weighty ſubſlance 


lies acrofs, or falls directly before the haw/e. 


HAwsk- pieces, denotes the foremoſt timbers of a ſhip, whoſe 


lower ends reſt upon the knuckle-timber, or the toremoit 
of the cant-timbers. They are generally parallel to the 
ſtem, having their upper ends ſometimes terminated by 
the lower part of the beak-head; and otherwiſe, by the 


top of the bow, particularly in ſmall ſhips aud mer- 
chantmen. 


HAWTHORN, in Botany. See MEDL AR, 
HAY, in Agriculture, is a general name for any kind of 


graſs, cut and dried for the focd of cattle. 

Whatever uplands are deſigned to be mowed for hay, are 
to be ſhut up in the beginning of February, and no cattle 
ſuffered to come upon them afterwards; but the meadows 
and marſh-lands, where the graſs grows quicker, need 
not be ſhut up till April, except the ſpring be bad; and 
many farmers feed thoſe meadows which are in danger of 
overflowing, till the firit of May, and then ſhut them up 
for mowing. 

In ſpring, the ſtones, ſticks, and other kinds of foulneſs 
that lie upon the land are to be picked up, and the mole- 
hills all levelled and ſpread, becauſe they hinder the 
mowers. If the meadows lie uneven, or it they have been 
trodden down in winter, they ſhould be rolled all over 
with a large wooden roller; the mowers will then be able 
to cut much cloſer ; for this, and the quantity of the hay, 
will very well anſwer the trouble. 

The time of mowing the grals muſt be proportioned 
to its ripeneſs; nothing can be more prejudicial to the 
crop, than the cutting it too ſoon, becauſe the ſap is not 
then fully come out of the root; and ſuch graſs when 
dried into hay, ſhrinks up almolt into nothing. It is very 
wrong allo to let it {land too long; for when the feed has 
been ripened, and is ſhed, the moiſture of the ſap all 
dries away out of the ſtalks, and they become no bettet 
than ſo much itubble, as is plainly ſeen by thoſe graſſes 
which grow in hedges, and not being mowed, die away 
aſter they have perfected their ſeed, and become taſteleſs, 
and very different from hay. The middle or latter end of 
June is the general ſeaſon for mowing ; and the red 
flowers of the honey-ſuckle beginning to wither, ge- 
nerally give the farmers notice that the time is coming on. 
But he may be more aſſured of this, by the tops or heads 
of the graſs looking full, bending downwards, and look- 
ing brown: it is then in the proper {tate to be cut down. 
It there is great plenty of the Hay, and it lie thick in the 
ſwarth, the hay-makers ſhould follow the mowers, and 
turn the ſwarths as they cut them, unleſs there feems 
danger of wet weather; but in that caſe it is better to 
let them lie in the ſwarth. At night it muſt be made up 
into little cocks, and theſe in the morning mult be ſpread 
again and turned, ſo that the other fide may wither. Afﬀ- 
ter this it is to be made into {mall cocks again, and the 
next day it is to be ſpread again, and drawn into long 
rows, which they call wind- rows. From theſe it is to be 
made up into large cocks aſter a little drying; and theſe 
large ones, if any wet comes, are to be ſpread open once 
again before they are carried in, 

Mowing of land too often, and continuing it too long, are 
a very great prejudice to it, unleſs it have the advantage 
of being fed and renewed by land floods at times. The 
farmer who has not this advantage to his lands, ſhould 
feed them once in two or three years, inſtead of making 
hay from them, unleſs he chooſes to lay on manure con- 
{tantly to keep them in heart. Feeding the Sands is 
the ſame ſort of refpite that fallowing is to corn-land:, 
both very neceſſary and 2dvantageous. See LUCERNE, 
SAINTFOIN, and TREFOIL, 

Mr. Boyle tells us, that by ſurrounding glaſſes with refuſe 
hay, well preſſed, and uniformly wetted, it would for ſe- 
veral days afford ſuch a heat, as rendered that of horle-- 
dung uſeleſs. Works Abr. vol. i. p. 72. 

It is well known that hay laid up in wet (tacks often 
takes fire, Hence the cuſtom of the ancients to place 
their hay-/tacks, or Fanilia, out of their villages. 
Infuſions of hay, or any other vegetable production in 
water, will, after ſome days, yield a fort of whitiſh ſcun 
or motherineſs, which wiil appear on the ſurface, and, 
when examined by the microtcope, will be found io con- 
tain an inexpteſſible number of minute living creatures, 
or ANIMALCULES, of various ſizes, forms, and kinds. 
Many of theſe are the ſame with ſome of the animals in 
pepper-water ; for there are ſome which ate found indif- 
ferently in all watery fluids expoſed to the air. The moit, 
common fort are oval, ſomewhat reſembling an ant's egg 
in ſhape. Theſe run to and fro with great velocity; and 
they will occaſionally ſtop, and turn ſeveral times with 
ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs round their own axis, This kind of 
motion is owing to a number of legs or fins with which 
they are furniſhed, placed in a circular order; and the 
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Pare motion is obſerved in many other animalcules. 
"There is another kind very like the former, except that 


they have one end conſiderably ſharper than the other; 


and thev always move with the ſharp end foremoſt z they 
are moltly tranſparent, but ribbed I6ngitudinally like a 
melon ; others are only tranſparent at their ſmaller end; 
theſe have no legs nor fins. Another ſort are alſo found 
in theſe infuſions, which are nearly as long as thoſe of 
the largeſt ſize in pepper-water ; they are very nimble, 
end have a power of contracting and extending them- 
ſclves as they ſwim along. Theſe have ſeveral feet, vi- 
ſible at the end, which ſeems to be the ſore- part, which 
are mot diſtinguiſhable as the water dries up, and the 
body of the animal ſhrinks into a globular form. There 
is another ſpecies of theſe animals, whoſe bodies are 
ſpherical, but pointed like a pear, and reſembling blad- 
ders filled with water, in which a great namber of dark 
particles are obſ-rved in continual agitation. | he motto? 
of theſe animals is chiefly a revolving one, which they 
perform a hundred times in a minute, firſt one way, and 
then the contrary, without moving a hair's breadth out 
of their place; but they are able alſo, when they pleaſe, 
to move backwards and forwards very nimbly. Animal- 
cules in the ſhape of eels are often met with in theſe in— 
fuſions, and in many other liquors ; their ſize is extremely 
different, ſome of them being an hundred times larger 
than others. Baker's Micr. 1743. p. 77, &c. 


HA mar tet. Caits of hay which ſtand to be ſold in the 


ha- mar ket, are to pay 34. per load towards paving and 
repairing the ſtreet; and ſhall not ſtand loaded with hay 
after three o'clock in the afrernoon, &c. on pain of for- 
feiting 55. Hay fold in London, &c. between the firſt 
of June and the laſt of Auguſt, being new hay, is to 
weigh ſixty pounds a truſs; and old hay, during the re- 
mainder of the year, fifty-fx pounds, under the penalty 
of 25. Gd. for every truſs offered to fale. 2 W. and M. 
cap. 6. 8 & 9 W. cap. 4. 31 Geo, II. cap. 49. 


Hay-wrms. Befide the ſmall worms or animalcules bred 


in water, in which hay has been infuſed, which are only 
the objects of microſcopical obſervations, we find that it 
is a proper nidus of ittelf, ſometimes, for a much larger 
ſpecies of inſet called the hay-worm, whole origin and 
changes have not, as yet however, been properly oh— 
ſerved. An animal which can be produced from the egg, 
and grow to irs full ſize during the ſhort time that hay is 
left in the feld in making, mult be very quick in its 
growth ; but yet it is found that multitudes of ſuch are 
produced, though probably ſew come to perfection, the 
removing of the bay naturally deitroying many. In the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an account of the 
ſame ſort of infect breeding among cocks of barley while 
Jeſt in the field, many millions of them being diſcovered 
together on ſtirring or lifting up the cocks with a cane, 
They are alſo found in the barns where barley is laid up, 
and are ſo numerous that they ſtrew the way the carts go 
that carry the barley home by the multitudes that are 
ſhook off. They are about half an inch long, as thick as 
a pigeon's feather, and of a whitith colour ſhaded with 
ſaint ſlripes of a yellowith brown. They have fourteen 
ſeet, and ſeem evidently by all their marks to be true ca- 
terpillars. They are of an oftenſive ſmell; and their ex- 
crements are hard white pellets of pure flour, like that 
of barley; whence it is plain that they eat the grain, 


Hay, Burgundian, in Botany. See Snat! TI rtpoll., 
Hay, Hava, or HATE, a fence or incloſure, formed of 


rails; wherewith ſome forelts, parks, &c. were anciently 
ſurrounded, 


Hay is ſometimes alſo uſed for the park itſelf ; and ſome— 
times for a hedge, or a place hedged round. 
Hays alſo denote a particular kiad of nets, for the taking 


of rabbits, hares, &c. 


HAT BO TE, He 0GBOTE, in our Ancient Cu//oms, a mulct, 


or recompence, for hedge- breaking; or rather, a right to 
take wood neceſſary for making hedges either by a tenant 
for life, or ſor years, though not expreſlcd in the grant or 
leaſe. 

Ir is mentioned in the Monaſt. tom. ii. pag. 134. Et 
conceda ei, ut de boſeo mes heybot, & e. In the fame place, 
huſbote ligniſies a right to take timber to repair the houte. 
See Bor E. 


HAY WARD, or Hawanryp, a keeper of the common herd 


of cattle of a town; who is to look that they neither 
break nor crop the hedges of incloled grounds, and is 
ſworn in the lords court for the due pertormance of his 
office. Sec AGILLAR1IUS, 


HAZARD, a game on dice, without tables, is very pro- 


perly ſo called, lince it ſpeedily makes a man, or undoes 


him. 


It is played with only two dice; and as many may play 
at it as can ſtand round the largeſt round table. 

'Two things are chiefly to be obſerved, viz. main and 
chance; the latter belonging to the caſter, and the for- 


— 


| 
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mer, ot main, to the other gameſters. There e tn 

main thrown above nine nor under five : fo make” by hy 
ſeven, eight, and nine, are the only mains flu ve, ix, 
zard. Chances and nicks are from four to ten: "8 at Ha- 
is a chance to nine, five to eight, ſix to Bn 8 four 
fix, eight to live ; and nine and ten a chance 1 2 
ſeven, and eight: in ſhort, four, five, fix ſeven e, wh 
nine, and ten, are chances to any main, if as 4 it, 
nick it not. Now nicks are either when the theſe 
the ſame wi h the main, as five and five, or the like; f 
ſix aud twelve, ſeven and eleven, cight and twelve, Hes 


ohſerve, that twelve is out to nine, ſeven, and 64 
eleven is out to nine, cight, fix, and hve; and ames 0 


and duce-ace, are out to all mains whatever. 

But to iljuitrite this game by a few examples: f { 
the main to be ſeven, and the caſter throws fire wha 
is his chance; he then throws again, and if five han Fe 

he wins ali the money ſet him; but if ſeven js en 6, 
he muſt pay as much money as there is on the bans? 
again, if ſeven be the main, and the caſtor throws clave 
or a nick, he ſweeps away all the money on the * 
but if he throws a chance, as in the firſt ciſe, he maſt 
throw again : laſtly, if ſeven be the main, and the caſter 
throws ames-ace, duce- ace, or twelve, he is out; but if 
he throws from four to ten, he hath a chance; 8 
they are accounted the wor{t chances on the dies as fe. 
ven is reputed the belt and eaſieſt main to be dung. Four 
and hve are bid throws (the ſormer of which bein 

called by the tribe of nickers, little dick-fiſher} as . 
only two chances, viz. trey ace, and two duces, or an. 
duce and quarter ace ; whereas ſeven hath three chance: 

Viz. cinque-duce, ſice- ace, and quater-trey. Nine and 
ten are in the like condition with four and five; havin; 
only two chances. Six and eight have indeed the 1 
number of chances with ſeven, viz. three ; but expe- 
rienced gameſtets ncvertheleſs prefer the ſeven, on zc- 
count of the gitticulty to throw the doubvicts, two qua- 
ters or two treys. It is alſo the opinion of moſt, that 
at the firſt throw the caſter hath the worſt of it. On the 
who e, hazard is certainly one of the molt be itching 
and ruinous games played on the dice. Happy, there- 
fore, the man who either never heard of it, or who has 
refolutton enough to leave it off in time. See De 


Moivre's Doct. oi Chances, p. 160, &c. See Cu Axck, 
and Gaul. 


HALLE, or Nu T-tree, Corylus, in Botany, a genus of the 


moucecia pelycndria Clals. Its characters are theſe: it 
bath male and female flowers growing at remote diſtances 
on the ſame tree; the mile flowers are preduced in long 
icaly catkins, having no p<tals, but eight ſhort ſtamina 
tiltened to the hide of the ſcale ; the female flowers are 
included in the future bud, hiting cloſe to the branches, 
baving a thick two-lcaved perianthiumz theie have no 
petals, but a ſmall round germen occupies the centre, 
which afterward becomes an oval nut, ſhaved at the baſe, 
and comprefled at the top, ending in a point, Miller 
enumerates three ſpecics; the wild hazle nut, the F11.- 
vERT, and the Byzantine nut. 

All theſe forts may be propagated by layers, or by ſow- 
ing their nuts in February; which, in order to pteſerre 
them good, ſhould be kept in ſand in a moiſt cellar, 
where the vermin cannot come to deſtroy them; nor 
ſhould the external air be excluded from them, which 
would occaſion their growing mouldy. Miller. 

No great uſe is made of the nai-tree in medicine; ſome 
account the juli and nut ſhells to be teſtringent or bind» 
ing; the kernels are hard of digellion, and ſtuſſing, 
ciuling ſhortneſs of breath and wheezing ; yet an emul- 
ſion made of them with mead, is recommended for an old 
dry cough. b 
Filberts are more nouriſhing than nuts; and are by ſome 
eſteemed pectoral, The moderate uſe of them agtees at 
all times with every age and couſtitution, provided there 
be a good ſtomach. James. 

Nuts and filberts will purge when taken in conſiderable 
quantities. The cream of theſe nuts is good for the ſtone, 
and heat of urine ; emulſions may be made of them. 
Quercetan gave a dram of the powder of nut-lhel's, 
mixed withan equal quantity of prepared coral, ina glaſs 
of the water of carduus benedictus, or corn-poppy, in 
the pleuriſy, 

HazLE earth, in Agriculture, a moderately compact earth, 
much approaching to the nature of the chiſcly ſoil, and 
indeed properly a ſpecies of it, but always containing a 
large quantity of reſin- coloured ſand. 

HazLE-hen,in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the galli- 
naceous kind, common in the woods of Germany, and 
ſuppoſed by many to be the ATTAGEN of the ancients. 
t is of the lize of a very ſmall pullet; its belly is all over 
perfectly white; its breaſt white variegated with black; 
its throat is reddiſh, and under the beak black, in the 


male, but in the female, of the ſame colour with the 
rel 


/ 
reſt; it has on each ſide of the head a white line; its 
wand is of a greyiſh brown, and its back and rump much 
of the ſame colour with the partridge z its ſides are of a 
ellowiſh or reddiſh brown, variegated with white; its 
ines are variegated with black, brown, and white, as 
by Ifo the tail, but that has an admixture of red. It is 
8 in thick woods, and feeds on vegetables. Ray's 
F . 126. 
Fe N 15 Botany, hamamelts, a genus of the rr 
aria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is male 
and female in different plants; the male flowers have a 
four-leaved empalement, four narrow petals which are 
reflexed, and four narrow ſtamina which ate ſhorter than 
the petals; the female flowers have a four-leaved involu- 
crum, in which are four flowers, with a four-leaved co- 
loured empalement ; they have four narrow petals, and 
ſour nectariums adhering to the petals ; in the centre is 
Gtuated an oval hairy germen, which afterward becomes 
an oval capſule ſitting in the involucrum, having two 
cells, each containing one hard, oblong, ſmooth ſced. 
We have but one ſpecies of this plant, a native of North 
America, which is rather preſerved in gardens for variety 


an for beauty. 
HEAD, axpir he uppermoſt or foremoſt part of the body 


an animal. 

2 other of the ancient naturaliſts, ſpeak of a 
nation of people wirhout heads, called BLEMMYES, 
We have accounts, in modern geographers and travellers, 
of people whoſe head, are as flat as the hand; ir being the 
cuſtom among them to flatten the childrens heads, when 
new-born, by paſſing them through a preſs, or laying 
them between two planks with a conſiderable weight 
thereon. Theſe are ſaid to be the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Coſaquas, on the river Amazons, in South 

merica. 
* account the cad of man the firit, or upper- 
molt venter; being that which comes laſt in order of 
diſſection, becauſe its contents are not ſo ſubject to cor- 
ruption as thoſe of the others. 
The head is divided into two parts: the firſt, the cal- 
varia or ſcalp, being that part covered with hair. 
The ſecond ſmooth, or without hair, called the face or 
viſage ; by the Latins, vultus ; and by the Greeks, pre- 
fopon, q. d. looking forward. : 
The former is ſubdivided into four, viz. the /ront or 
forehead, which is reputed the molt humid, calied by 
phyſicians the /inciput, q. d. ſummum caput. 
The hind or back- part, called occiput; by the Greeks, 
?y/cv; becauſe all the nerves, which among them are 
called ws, ariſe from this part. 
The middle or top part, called the crown of the head, 
and by anatomiſts vertex, a vertendo, becauſe the hair 
turns round there. 
Laſtly, The ſides are called the temples, tempora, as be- 
ing the places where the hair firlt begins to turn grey 
and diſcover the age. 
The bone or baſis of the head is called by one general 
name, ſkull or cranium, conſiſting ot ſeveral parts or 
leſſer bones. : 
The bone of the forehead is called os Fronts, or puppis, 
or coronale, or verecundum; whence impudent perſons are 
{aid to be frontle/ſs. | 
The bone of the ſcalp is called os /incipitis or bregma. 
The bone of the back of the head, os occipitis or pr or. 
And thoſe of the temples, tempor alia, or ofa temporis. 
Thoſe bones are connected or joined together by /utures. 
In the head are ſeated the principal organs of ſenſe, viz. 
the eye, ear, &c. and in it is likewiſe the brain, inveſted 
with its meninges, the ſuppoſed ſeat of the ſoul, 
The head is moved by ten pair of muſcles, viz. the Pars 
pflenium, complexum, rectum majus externum, reflum minus 
externum, ohliquum ſuperius, obliguum inferius, maſtoideum, 
reflum internum majus, rectum internum minus, and rectum 
laterale. 
See each deſeribed under its reſpective article. 
He Ap, cartilages of the. The condyloide apophyſes of the 
os occipitis, the glenoide cavities, or articular foſſulæ of 
the oſſa temporum, the eminences next theſe cavities, 
and the condyloide apophyſes of the lower jaw, are all 
cruſted over with very white and ſmooth cartilages, and 
there is likewiſe an interarticular or moveable cartilage 
in each articulation of the lower jaw with the temporal 
bones, The remaining cartilage of the head are the 
cartilaginous ſeptum, and other cartilages of the noſe ; 
the ſmall cartilaginous ring in each orbit, the cartilages 
of the outer ear, and thoſe which are joined to the os 
hyoides z which ſee in their proper places. 
Heap, ligaments of the. The ligaments of the bones of the 

head are theſe: thoſe between the occipital condyles 
and the ſuperior apophyſis of the firſt vertebra of the 
neck: thoſe between the os occipitis and the apophylis 
dentiformis of the ſecond vertebra; thoſe of the articu- | 
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jation öf the lower jaw with the temporal bones ; afid 
thoſe by which the os hyoides is connected to the ſtyloide 
apophyſes. To theſe n.uſt be added the ligaments which 
connect the carcilages of the ear, thoſe of the noſe, the 
ſmall cartilaginous pulleys of the orbits, and the ciliary 
cartilages, 

The ligaments of the occipital condvles reſemble thoſe of 
the vertebræ, and conſiſt of a ſtrong texture of liga- 
mentary filaments, placed cloſe by each other round the 
whole articulation, and fixed by one end in the occipital 
bone, by che other in the ſuperior apophyſis of the firtt 
vertebra, and ſurrounding the capſular ligaments. 

The ligaments which go trom the os occipitis ro the apo- 
phyſis dentiformis are very thick, and diſpoſed in ſeparate 
faiciculi, which afterwards unite, and the ligaments of 


the articulation of the lower jaw are very itrong, and 


dilpofed and inſerted in ſuch a manner as thoſe by which 
the clavicle is inſerted into the ſternum, They ore fixed, 
by one extremity, round the glenoide cavity, or articular 
foſſula and eminence of each temporal bone, by their 


middle, round the interarticular cartilage, and by the. 


other extremity round each condyle of the lower jaw, 
Winſlow's Anatomy, vol. i. p. 151. 


Hr ap, the diſcaſes of the, are often miſtaken, even by 


phyſicians, for thoſe of other parts. Mr. Licutand, of 
the French Academy, gives an extraordinary caſe of this 
kind. A man had a fever, with a violent diſorder of the 
head; he afterwards was feized with a violent cough, and 
brought up a large quantity of matter: it was not doubt. 
cd but that this was from the lungs, and no one queſ= 
tioned but that the man had an abſceſs there. On open- 
ing the body, however, the lungs were found perfeaty 
ſound, and all his diſorder was found to bind his head, 
where the ſphenoidal, frontal, and maxillary ſinuſes were 
found ſo full of matter, that they could contain no 
more. | 

Some phyſicians tell us, that perſons who are ſubject to 
diſorders of the head, ought not to take any food at night 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon of the Food and Diſcharges of Hu- 
man Bodies, p. 95. 

M. Le Dran, in his Obſervations on Wounds of the Head, 
ſhews how much more dangerous the cafe is, when the 
cranium does not break by violent blows, &c. than when 
it is fractured. becauſe of the greater commotion of the 
brain, &c. and therefore concludes it neceffary to per- 
form the operation of the trepan oftener than is com— 
monly practiſed. Med. Ef. Edinb, 

M. Winſlow has given us ſome very particular and cu— 
rious remarks on the motions of the Hd and neck, in 
the Memoires de P Acad. Royale des Sciences, an. 1730 


HEAD, ulcers of the, "There are ſeveral ulcers which the 


hairy part of the head is ſubject to, and which the writers 
in medicine have diſtinguiſhed by the ſeveral names of 
tinee, favi, and achores ; though they do not all agree 
about the determinate ſignification of each of thoſe words. 
By the term favus, however, we now generally under— 
{ſtand ſuch ulcers of the head as are full of cavities like 
a honey-comb; by achores, thoſe which are full of ſmall 
holes, and contain a moderately viſcid humour. Many 
call theſe diſorders by the common name of tinea, be- 
cauſe, from the abundance of ſmall holes in them, they 
make the h-ad look like a moth-eaten garment ; but this 
is a vague ſignification of the word, and we uſually now 
underitand it, in a more determinate ſenſe, to mean a 
large and dry ſcab, to which the heads of children are 
ſubject, and which is full of thick foul ſc:les, and very 
otfenſive to the ſmell. This ſometimes alſo extends it- 
ſelf to the face, in which caſe it is called cruſla latte. 
It is often of a mild and benign nature, but is fometimes 
very ill-conditioned and dangerous. There is »Ifo a yet 
worſe kind of tinea than this, which covers the whole 
hairy ſcalp with an afh-coloured thick cruſt, attended 
with a violent itching and grievous ſtench : this is gene- 
rally very dithcult of cure, and the perſons afflicted with 
it have generally a pale unhealthy countenance ; it much 
more frequently affects young perſons than adults, and is 
generally occaſioned either by the nurſe's irregular courſe 
of life, or the child's being uſed to foul ſeeding. Some- 
times alſo ulcers of this kind from the ſame coules, 
break out in adults, and are very difficult to cute; theſe 
much reſemble the leproſy: and in the pox it is common 
to find the head and face, particularly the forchead, ſpread 
with dry {cabs and ſcabby ulcers. 

When ulcers of theſe kinds are flight, gentle purges, 
with the addition of calomel, ſhould be given at proper 
intervals, adminiſtering between whiles, to adults, the 
decoctions of the woods, with the ſweetening powders, 
Infants at the breaſt may take diaphoretic powders, and 
their nurſes ought to proſecute the other methods. Ex- 
ternally it is proper to ule cream, with a ſmall quantity 
of ceruſs mixed in it, or the oil of eggs or of wax, with 
the elecampane ointment, or that of ceruſs or the dia— 


10 2 pompholygas, 


pompholygos. And if the ulcers are of a worſe kind, 
doſes of calomel are to be given more frequently, and 
a little crude quickſilver may be added to the external 
applications with great ſucceſs. But in worſe caſes, and 
where mercurials may not be employed, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to take off all the bair; this may be done either 
by degrees or at once, by means of a pitch plaſter ſpread 
upon ſtrong cloth, and applied all over the ſcalp after 
the hair has been cut pretty ſhort. When a plaſter of 


this kind has lain on twelve, or four and twenty hours, 


the method is to pull it off at once, and it brings away 
with it both all the hair and the ſcabs. This, though a 
ood method, is however a very harſh one, and cannot 
E done without great pain and effuſion of blood, When 
the plaſter is taken off, the blood is to be wiped away 
with dry lint, and then the head anointed with oil of 
bricks, and a ſmall admixture of oil of wax among it, 
and afterwards the whole ſcalp ſhould be covered with 
a plaſter of frogs ſpawn, with a ſmall admixture of cam- 
phor. This dreſſing ſhould be repeated every day, till 
the injured parts are clean, and then they may be healed 
with the oil of eggs and eſſence of amber. Internal me- 
dicines, to ſweeten the blood, and a regularity of diet, 
ſhould alſo be obſerved at the ſame time: a mixture of 
crude antimony and flour of brimſtone ſerve well for 
this purpoſe, and ſhould be given for ſome time before 
the external remedies, here directed, are employed. 
Heiſter's Surgery, p. 268. 


HE ap, water in the, See HYDROCEPHALUS, 
Head of ji/h, caput piſcium. The head, in the fiſh kind, 


is ſo very various in its ſhape and figure, that it makes 
one of the great articles of their diſtinction and cha- 
rafters. The head is always ſingle, and placed at the 
anterior extremity of the body : but its proportion or 
ſize, as well as figure, is very various in the ſeveral kinds. 
Its differences in figure are tive. 

1. It is, in ſome fithesy cathetoplateous; that is, its ſides 


| ſeem ſqueezed together, and is perpendicular meaſure, 


for this reaſon, is greater than its tranſverſe meaſure. 
We have inſtances ot this in the pearch, the cyprini, 
and in ſeveral others. 

2. In others it is plagioplateous ; that is, depreſſed fo 
that its top and bottom ſeem to have been ſqueezed down- 
wards upon one another. Hence its horizontal breadth is 
greater than its perpendicular, and it is, in all reſpects, the 
contrary to the other head. Ihe conger, the ſturgeon, and 
the ray-fiſh, gives us evident inſtances of this fort of head. 
3. In ſome ſithes the head is evidently rounded and cy- 
lindric, as in the petromyzæ. 

4. The head is, in ſome, ſmooth, as is the caſe of moſt 
fiſhes, but in others it is rough and aculeated, as in the 
ſcotpænæ, the cotti, and the legyri. | 

'The differences with reſpect to proportion are alſo very 
great. The head, in reſpect of the reſt of the body, is, 
in ſome, 1. Narrower than the middle of the body, as 
in the cyprini, ſalmons, mackerel, pearch, &c. 2. In 
ſome it is broader than the middle of the body, as in the 
cotti, filuri, &c. And, 3. In others it is about equal 
to the middle of the body in breadth, as in the clarias. 
For the differences of the mouths of fiſhes, ſee Mou TH. 
The bones of the hcad, in all animals, deſerve great at- 
tention: and in fiſh particularly, as they are more nu- 
merous in theſe than in other creatures. They differ 
much alſo in the various kinds of fiſh, in number, figure, 
and fituation. As to number, 1. Ihey are fewer than 
uſual in the cetaceous and cartilaginous kinds. 2. In the 
ſpinoſe fiſhes, in general, they are very numerous: the 
bones in the head of the perca fluviatilis of Bellonius will 
ſerve as an inſtance of this. The number is not the ſame 
in the ſeveral kinds that ſeem neareſt allied. In the fiſh 
laſt mentioned there are no leſs than eighty: there are 
five in the tongue, one oblong one in the anterior part, 
and ſour ſhorter in the hinder part ; there are four in 
the lower jaw, two on each fide : the oſſa hypophthal- 
mica are ten on each ſide, four are ſmall, and of diffe- 
rent figures from the reſt; the membrana branchioſtega 
contains on each (ide ſeven of them; the offeous laminæ, 
behind the eyes, are four on each ſide; the upper jaw 
conſiſts of four bones, two on each fide; the noltrils 
have each one bone placed below them; the bones of 
the palate are four, three of theſe are ſmall and ſtand 
forwards, the other is long and ſhaped likea pickax-head, 
and extended all over the palate ; the middle of the an- 


terior bone is nicely articulated with this; there is be- 


fide this, a cartilaginous bone, of a very ſingular figure, 
extended under the bones of the palate, almoſt to the 
end of the ſnout ; this has on each fide an angular bone 
faſtened to it, and under that end which is neareſt the 
inout there is yet another placed, which is of a very 
lingular figure, 

The bones that cover the head above are four; the two 
auterior ones are {mall ; the two poſtetior ones are long, 
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and ſo broad, that they cover the greater 
head and cranium. The bones of the craniu 
in number; that which is neareſt the ver 
and has ſeveral apophyſes and cavities : 
part of this there are contained two oblon 
bones, of almoſt a ſtony hardneſs ; all the 
and all of very fingular and remarkable ff 
Ichthyolog. 

Hu Ab is aito applied in a general ſ:nſe, by analogy, to f 
uppermolt or principal extremity of any ching; R ie 
guratively, when ſpeaking of communities, to the 1 2 

rior; and, when referred to place or priority, ig upe- 
{tation or poſition which is molt honourable, ** 1 

HEAD, in Architecture. Heads are uſed as an ornament of 
ſculpture or carve! work, frequently ſerving as th 1 
of an arch or plat-band, and other occaſions. 
Theſe heads ufually repreſent ſome of the heathen diy. 
nities, virtues, ſeafons, ages, &c. with their attribute 
5 a es 
Phe heads of bealts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable there. 
to: as a bullock's or ſheep's head, for a ſhambles * 
market-houle 3 a dog's for a kennel ; a deer's or a Sie i 
for a park or foreſt; or a horſe's, for a ſtable, &c. Is, 
In the metopes of the friezes, and other parts of certain 
antique Doric temples, we meet with repreſen 
bullocks or rams heads flayed, as a {ymbol of t 
ices offered there. 

In Heraldry, the heads of men, beaſts, birds, Ke. are 
borne in armoury, either foll-faced and in front, or $4. 
faced and in profile, which mult be diſtinguiſhed in bla- 
zoning. 

Among Me4alli/ts, the different heads on ancient coins 
are diſtinguiſhed by the different dreſſes thereof, Ste 
MuvDal. | 

In the imperial medals, where the head is quite bare, it 
is uſually a ſign the perſon was not an emperor, but one 
of the children of one, or the preſumptive her of tue 
empire. 

Though we have inſtances of thoſe who were only Cæſare, 
and never reigned, being crowned with laurel or adorges 
with a diadem ; as, on the contrary, we have ſome em- 
perors head entirely bare. 

The heads which are covered, are either covered with 1 
diadem or a crown, or a lunple calk, or a veil, or wich 
ſome other forcipn covering ; whereof the diadem is the 
moſt ancient. The ſenate brit granted it to Julius Ct 
to wear the laurel crown, which his ſuccettors took after 
him. 

The heads of deities are frequently diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
ſpecial ſymbol thereof, 

HEaD is alſo uſed for the horns of a deer, as a hart, buck, 
&c. 

Harts mew, or caſt their heads, every year, and get new 
ones. 
The old hart or buck, caſts his head ſooner than the 
oung; and the time is about the month of February or 
. Having caſt their heads, they inſtantly withdraw 
into the thickets, biding themſelves in convenie t places 
near good water, &c. and far from the annoyaice of 
flies. a 
After they have mewed, they begin to button again in 
March, or April, i. e. to ſhoot out new horns, which at 
firſt appear like little branches. 
Note, if a hart be gelt before he have a head, he will 
never bear any; and if he be gelt when he has a 5:4, 
he will never after mew or caſt it, If only one of his 
teſticles be taken out, it is ſaid he will want a horn on 
that ſide; and that if one of the teſticles be only tied 
up, he will want the horn of the oppoſite lide. 
The age of a hart or deer is uſually reckoned by the 
number of heads. A deer of the ſirſt bead, of the ſecond 
head, &c. ; 
At one year they have nothing but bunches, called /z277- 
ficators, of horns to come. 'The ſecond year they ap- 
pear more perfectly, but ſtraight and fimple : this makes 
the firſt head, properly called breches, and, in a fallow 
deer, pricks. The third year they grow into two pe, 
or four, ſix, or eight ſmall branches. At the fourth, 
they bear eight or ten, At the fifth, ten or twelve 4! 
the ſixth, fourteen ot ſixteen. At the ſeventh yea! they 
bear their heads beamed, branched, and ſummed, 45 
much as they will bear; never multiplying farther, bu: 
only growing in magnitude. | ; 
The names and diverſities of heads, in the hunting lau- 
guages are as follow. 9 
The part that bears the antlers, royals, and tops,“ 
called the beam, and the little ſtreaks therein are % 
that which is about the cruſt of the beam 45 (eres 
pearls ; and that which is about the bur itself, lolmes 
like little pearls, is called pers bigger than the 1% l. 
bur is next the head, and that which is about the bur : 
called pearls: the firſt branch is called auer, tlie (econ. 
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come to the crown, palm, or croche, are called royals 
or ſur-royals; the little buds or broches, about the tops, 
are called creches. ; 
The heads alſo go by ſeveral names. The firſt head is 
called a crown top, becaule the croches are ranged in 
form of a crown; the ſecond is called a palmed top, be- 
cauſe the croches are formed like a man's hand. In all 
heads which bear not above three or four, the cruches 
being placed aloft, all of one height, in iorm of a cluſ- 
ter of nuts, are called heads of jo many croches. All 
heads which bear two on the top, have their croches 
doubling, are called forked heads, Ai heads which have 
double burrs, or the antlers, royals, and croches, turned 
downwards contrary to the other heads are called im pie 
heads See HUNTING. | 
Hr Ab is ſometimes alſo uſed for the whole man. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, to offer a reward for a man's head. 
In proſcriptions there is a price {et on a man's head 
Capitation denotes a tax laid upon each head, called alſo 
pol and head. money. : 
Heap. in the Military Art. Head of the camp is the front 
or foremoſt part of the ground an army is encamped on, 
or hut which advances moſt towards the ficld or enemy. 
'The had of the camp is always to be the beit fortified. 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, the head of the trenches, the heud 
of the Jap, of the tos ks, &c. meaning the fronts, or ee 
parts next the enemy, and fartheſt from the body of thc 
lace, See [RENCH and ATTACK. 
The heed of a horn work is that part contained between 
the flanked angics of the two demi-baſtions, 
HEAD of a ſhip or other veſſel, is the prow, or that part 
that goes foremoſt, including the bows on cach fide. 
HEad alſo denotes an ornamental figure erected on the 
continuation of a ſhip's ſtem, as being expreſſive 0! he! 
name, and emblematical of war, navigation, commeice, 
Kc. See Tab, Ship. fig. 2. lit. A. fig. 1. lit. L. 
HEAD, in the Marege, The perſections required to the 
head of a horſe are, that it be ſmall, narrow, lean, and 
dry. Horſes with a big grols head, are apt, by their 
weight, to reſt and loll upon the biidie, and lo to incom- 
mode the rider's hand. A horſe with a large head can 
never look ſtately, unleſs they have a long and very well- 
turned neck, and place his head well. Horles with groſs, 
fat heads, much charged with fleſh, are too often ſubject 
toinh:imities of the eyes, 
But the chief things in a horſe's head is a good enſet, fo 
as he may be able to bring his head into its natural ſitua- 
ation; which is, that all the tore-part, from the brow to 
the noſe, be perpendicular to the ground; ſo that if a 
plummet were applicd thereto, it would but jult raze or 
ſhave it. See HORSE. 
The head of a horſe is alſo uſed to import the action of 
his neck, and the effect of the bridle and wriſt, 
To give a horſe the head, ſee EeHAPPER. 
HEAD in, and hikewiſe the hips, is a phraſe importing that 
you mult paſſage your horſe with his head and croupe in, 
i. e. work him ſide· ways upon two parallel lines, of a ſtep 
or trot, ſo that when the horſe makes a itep or volt, his 
ſhoulders make a piſte or tread, at the ſame time that his 
haunches give the tract of another; and the horſe plying 
or bending his neck, turns his head a little within the 
volt, and ſo looks upon the ground he is to go over. 
Moors HEAD is underſtood ot a horſe with a black head 
and feet, the body being uſually of a roan colour. lt is 
allo uſed by engineers, for a kind of boom or grenade 
ſhot out of a cannon : in Heraldry, for a repreſentation, 
ulually in profile, of a blackmoor's bead, ſwathed or roll- 
ed about with a bandage ;z frequently borne as a creſt : 
in Chemiſtry, as a cover or capital of an alembic, having 
a long neck, to convey the vapours raiſed by the fire into 
a vefle}, which ſerves as a retrigeratory. In Muſic, the 
head of a lute, theorbo, or the like, is the place where 
pins or pegs are ſcrewed, to ſtrech or flacken the 
rings. h 
Dragon's HE. a, in Aſtronomy, &. is the aſcending NoDE 
of the moon or other planct. 
HzaD-ach, in Medicine. Phyſicians commonly diſtinguiſh 
the head-ach into two kinds, according to its degree and 
continuance, The gentleſt kind: and which commonly af- 
ſectsa particular part of the head only, they call cephalalgia, 
and the more violent and obſtinate cephaleza; when the 
pain is on one hide only, it is called HEMICRANIA, and 
when it is a fixed pain in the forehead, which may be co- 


vered with the end of the thumb, it is called the cLA- 
VUS byſtericus, 


HEAp- ach, cauſes of the. 


Cephalalgia is defined to be a pain in the head, proceed- 
ing from a copious congeſtion of the blood and humours 
in that part, which do not find any exit or pallage from 
thence, f 
They generally diſtinguiſh it alſo into two kinds, the 
idiopathic and the ſymptomatic. 

The idiopathic is that which ariſes from a plethora, and 


. 


an immediate congeſtion of blood or humours in the 
head. The ſymptomatic is that which ariſes from a fault 
in the primz viz, communicating with the head by means 
of the par vagum of nerves, or from a tranſlation of 
the humours to the head, in fevers or other diſorders. 

The diſtinction of the cephalalgia from the cephalæa is, 
that in the latter all the ſymptoms are more violent; the 
cephal za allo is uſually chronical and habitual ; the ce- 
pralaigia only returns at times, and has but ſhort periods. 
The 6mple cephalalgia is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the ve- 
nereal head-ach by the burning heat and ſenſation of ero- 
fon which attends the latter, which alſo is continual, or, 
at leaſt, never wholly ceaſes, and is always moſt violent 


in the night, when the body is at reſt, and is hotter than 


in the day. 

The cephulalgia ſometimes ſeizes on the whole head, but 
more ulually the forehead is the ſeat of it; very fre- 
quently alſo it is felt about the origin of the noſe, and a 
weight or prefſure and burning heat are felt in the os 
cribroſum, and often at the ſame time there is felt a vio- 
lent weighc and preſſure in the bulbs of the eyes; not 
unfrequcutly a tooth-ach attends upon the cephalalgia, 
and when this is violent, the other abates 11 proportion. 
A noiſe and ringing in the ears are often alſo an attendant 
on it, and the eyes are often red and inflamed ; the face 
allo looks red, and often turgid, but ſometimes it looks 
as reinarkably pale, or has a rednels irregularly ſpread 
Over it; both theſe caſes are from {{rictures upon the 
veſſeis. The veſſels of the neck and temples are often 
turgid. Women are very ſubject to this pain about 
the time of their menſtrual diſcharges, either before 
their eruption, or at any ime on their diminution; 
ſometimes the head-a:h is attended with a vertigo, which 
gives proof of a very violent congeſtion, and ſome- 
times a binding of the bowels, and a flight ſuppreſhon 
of urine attends it. 

People of a plethoric habit of body are more ſubject 
than others to this pain, and in geneial, young people 
more than ſuch as are older, and women more than men; 
and perſons who live high, and drink much wine, and 
uſe little exerciſe, ſuffer much more by it than thoſe 
who live lower, and uſe much labour and exerciſe. 
When the head-ach proceeds from a bot bilious habit, 
the pain is very acute and throbbing, with a conliderable 
heat of the part affected. When it procecds from a cold 
phlegmatic habit, the patient complains of a dull heavy 
pain, and has a ſenſe of coldneſs in the part: this kind 
is ſometimes attended with a degree of iLlupidity and 
foll . 

4 Among the natural and internal 
cauſes, the principal are too great a quantity of blood, 
and derivation of great quantities of it toward the head, 
with an intention of nature to relieve herſelf there by 
a hzxmorrhage from the noſe, The external or acciden- 
tal means that may bring on this pain are very numerous; 
the natural and habitual evacuations of blood being ſup- 
preſſed, and of theſe particularly a bleeding at the noſe, 
the neglect of accuſtomed bleedings, ſweats prevented 
or repelled, and the omiſſion of purging, cuſtomary be- 
fore at certain periods of the year; great commotions of 
the body, or paſſions of the mind, eſpecially anger, drunk- 
enneſs with ſpirituous liquors of any kind, the attracting 
acrid fumes through the noſe, a ſudden cooling of the 
legs or feet, hanging down the head, looking long ob- 
liquely at any object, wearing any thing tight about the 
neck, a * a. of the peccant matter toward the head 
in fevers, aud a peculiar ſenſibility in the organs of ſmell- 
ing, whence perfumes gives ſome perſons the head-ach 
and to all theſe are to be added an hereditary diſpoſition, 
or injuries from blows or concuſhons of the head long 
before. 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the repulſion or 
retroceſſion of the gout, the eryſipelas, the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, itch, or other eruptive diſeaſes. 

Prognoſiics from it. The head-acb is a pain rather trouble- 
ſome than dangerous in itſelf, but it too cally degenc- 
rates into worſe complaints, and not unfrequently pie- 
ſages defects of the fight or hearing, or the gout ; and 
in old age, lethargies, apoplexies, and paralytic diſorders. 
The head-ach often is cured by nature, by plentiful hæ- 
morrhages from the noſe, and ſometimes by inflamma- 
tary diſorders of the adjacent parts: more eafily leaves 
young people than old; and, indeed, where long ſettled 
upon a perſon, and becomes habitual, rarely gives way 
to any remedies. The Head. ach often is ſymptomatic in 
continual and intermitting fevers, eſpecially quartans : 
it is likewiſea very common ſymptom in hylteric and hy- 
pochondriac complaints. When the --as-ach attends an 
acute fever, with pale urine, it is an unfavourable ſymp- 
tom. 

Method of cure. The congeſtions of humours are to be de- 
rived from the ſuperior to the inferior parts, and, above 
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all things, the bowels are to be looſened by clyſters and | 
purges, for they are uſually bound up in this diſorder. 

After this, medicines are to be given which will quiet | 
the violent emotions of the blood; ſuch are powders of 
nitre, crabs-eyes, and ſome diaphoretics, with a little 
cinnabar, according to Stahl, When the blood is thick, 
a ſcruple of tartarum vitriolatum may be given every day 
with great ſucceſs. After theſe, the gentle diaphoretics 
are to be given in ſmall doſes, with the diluent decoctions 
of the common tea-herbs, ſuch as baum, ſage, and the 
like. And if the pains are exceſſive, a gentle opiate, 
ſuch as a ſmall doſe of the ſtorax pill, may be added to 
theſe. 

When the head-ach is owing to exceſs of blood, or a hot 
bilious conſtitution, bleeding is neceſſary z which may 
be performed in the jugular vein, or by cupping, or the 
application of leeches to the temple or behind the ears. 
A bliſtering plaſter may alſo be afterwards applied to the 
neck, behind the ears, or to any part of the head that 
is moſt affected. In ſome caſes it will be proper to bliſ- 
ter the whole head. In perſons of groſs habit, iſſues or 
perpetual bliſters will be of ſervice z and the belly ſhould 
likewiſe be kept open by gentle laxation. But when the 
head. ach proceeds from a copious vitiated ſerum ſtagnat. 
ing in the membranes, and will not yield to bleediny or 
gentle laxatives, more powerful purgatives are neceſi iry, 
as pills made of aloes, reſin of jalap, &c. the whole 
head ſhould alſo be bliſtered, and the back part of the 
neck kept open for a conſiderable time by a perpetual 
bliſter. 

External applications ſometimes alſo aſſiſt the uſe of in- 
ternal medicines; of this kind are ſpirits of wine cam- 
phorated, with a ſmall admixture of ſaffron ; this fome- 
times almoſt inſtantaneouſly removes the pain. The at- 
ſected part may be rubbed with Bate's anodyne balſam, 
or a cloth dipped in it may be applied to the part; and, 
in caſe of extreme pain, the patient may, at the fame 
time, take twenty drops of laudanum, in a cup of vale- 


rian or penny-royal tea, twice or thrice a day : but the 


uſe of opiates ſhould be always accompanied with pro- 
per evacuations. A violent head-ach may ſometimes be 
removed by a little of Ward's eſſence dropped into the 
palm of the hand, and applied to the forehead; or by 
=ther, applied in the ſame manner. Dr. Percival found 
by repeated experience, that the uſe of eighteen drops of 
laudanum and ſtrong coffee removed the head-ach, with- 
out occaſioning any diſpoſition to ſleep; the narcotic ef- 
fects of the opium being counteracted by the coffee. 
Coarſe bread, with juniper-berries, carraway-ſeeds, and 
ſalt, laid on as an epithem, is alfo ſometimes a preſent 
help ; and bags of aromatic ingredients, reduced to a 
groſs powder, are, though a flower, yet often a very va- 
luable relief. All theſe are only to be uſed in the 1d10- 
pres head-ach; tor in the ſymptomatic, regard 1s to be 

ad only to the principal diſorder ; and when the cauſe 1s 
removed, the effect always ccaſcs. After the fits of the 
head-ach are over, it is proper, by way of prevention for 
the future, to bleed in the ſpring and autumn, and fre- 
quently to bathe the feet in warm water. The uſe of 
gentle exerciſe is to be greatly recommended. The fatty 
or oleaginous remedies, preſcribed by ſome for rubbing 
on the head, are to be carefully avoided, as they ſtop up 
the pores and prevent perſpiration. The ſmelling to 
pungent liquids is not of ſo much benefit as uſually ſup- 
poſed. The urinous volatiles, ſuch as ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
ſal volatile, and the like, are ſometimes of a little preſent 
relief; and theſe, or any thing that will irritate the noſe, 
may be freely uſed when the head-ach is occaſioned by a 
ſtoppage of a running at the noſe ; but the common ule 
of ſpirit of lavender and Hungary-water, on theſe oc- 
caſions, is often the cauſe of more violent pain, by 
cauling a freſh derivation of humours on the parts. Cin- 
nabar has, by many authors, been ſuppoſed a dangerous 
medicine in all caſes of this kind; but Stahl afhrms, on 
repeated experience, that it has great good effects; and 
that in theſe, and many other caſes, it ſupplies the place 
of opiates and anodynes, When the patient cannot bear 
the loſs of blood, his feet ſhould be frequently bathed 
in lukewarm water, and rubbed with a coarſe cloth ; ca- 
taplaſme with muſtard or horie-radiſh ſhould be alſo ap- 
plied to them, eſpecially when the pain proceeds from a 

outy humovr affecting the head. | 

he diet of perſons afflicted with the head-ach ſhould 
conſiſt of ſuch emollient ſubſtances as will correct the 
acrimony of the humours and keep the body open, as 
apples boiled in milk, ſpinach, turnips, &c. The drink 
ſhould be diluting, as barley-water infuſions of mild mu- 
cilaginous vegetables, decoctions of the ſudorific woods, 
&c. The feet and legs ſhould be kept warm, and ofte: 
bathed in warm water, and the head ſhaved and bathe 
with water and vinegar, and kept, as much as poſſible. 


is proper; and in cafes where the ſcurvy or any venerea 


in an erect poſture. 


Cephalæa is a violent and continual ws 

. pain in the 57 
caſioned by a rheumatic i cad, oc. 
* Y atic Congeſtion of humourg in the 
Notwithſtanding the cephalza is a continual and 


mitting pain of the head; yet it is ſubj nter. 


. . IJ ect t 
miſſions, and is thence diſtinguiſhed by re- 
periodic, the continual, and the vague e mh 

. * 


and admits not of the leaſt deaths. fi 8. degree, 
4 | g i - e Periogdi 
is that which has its regular periods of bein * 4 —— 
theſe are called itz remillions. And Finally th Na 
cephu α is that which has times of being des, a 
but thefe return ar no regular or ſtated periods by 
1 of it. The cephalza lometimes fo much ret. 
cphalalgia, or common head-ach, that i 1 ll 
it by 1 obſtinate continuance and ii We, ou 
painz and in women it has all the ſame ſymptoing — 
the clavus hyſtericus, except that it affects i wits 
. 0 z 
all paits of the head. When this complaint ariſes fe 
a venereal taint in the blood, it is always violent; þ 
moit io, when the perſon is warm in bed. Wh, oh 
ar iſes from a ſcorbutic coagulation of the blood . : 
inflammation of the meninges of the brain the 4 1 
1emarkably ſharp and piercing, and is attended * 
ſebrile heat and an intolerable thirſt. There * 
comes on a vertiginous diforder of the head after thi 
complaint has held the patient ſome time, and the * 
tient can never bear any motion; and on the leaſt ik. 
ing or diſturbing the head, the pain becomes violently 
intenſe, and reſembles the beating of an artery in 7 
ſation, The pain is in general leſs violent while the pa. 
tient lies down, but as foon as the hea is raiſed up ny 
ſo little, it increaſes to a great degree. The leaſt no ſe 
or motion is tercible to * 5 in this ſtate, and the light 
is frequently offenſive and painful; ſo that the patient loves 
retirement in darkened and quiet rooms, and avoids com. 
pany. Liquors of any ſenſe give violence to the pain ag 
ſoon as drank and in caſes of this kind, where a ſcorbutic 
habit is the cauſe, frequent and violent bleedings at the 
noſe happen, which give no laſting relief, but Olily an 
abatement ot the pain for the time, 
Women are generally more ſubject to this terrible pain 
than men, theſe being rarely afflicted with it, unleſs 
when there is ſome violent diſorder in regard to the hæ- 
morrhoids, or when there is a venereal taint in the blood. 
Among women, thoſe are moſt ſubject to it who l've 
high and lead ſedentary lives, and who are of a melan- 
choly diſpoſition, or ſubject to obſtructions of the menſes. 
Carjes of it. The general cauſe of this, as well as of all 
other head-a.hs, is a violent congeſtion of bloud directed 
to the h-a4; and the peculiar cauſes which determine the 
head ach to this terrible kind, are ulectous or exu ce ated 
diſpoſitions of the body; theſe principally are owing to 
the ſcurvy, the venereal diſeaſe, or avy violent cutan-ous 
eruptions driven in, or to external injuries, as blass and 
wounds of the head ill-treated. The ancients ſuppoſed 
this owing to impoſtumes or collections of a viſcid mat- 
ter in the head, and therefore always preſcribed bliſters, 
ſetons, and the like, and ſometimes the piercing the Kull 
in the part where the pain was molt violent. 
In the molt favourable caſes this is a diſtemper that with 
difficulty admirs of a cure, Where there is à ſimple ul- 
ceration in the caſe, the cure becomes yet more diſſicult, 
but not quite to be deſpaired of; but where a vene— 
real taint is the cauſe, a cute is ſcarce to be expected. 
For though the cauſe be removed, yet in this or any other 
kind of cephalæa, attended with a caries of the bones, 
the pain will afterwards often return, and that wit! little 
leſs violence than before. | 
Thoſe cepha/zas which ſometimes are relieved by nature 
by copious diſcharges of ſerous humouis, are more difh- 
cult of cure than others; and thoſe which happen to 
perſons of remarkably plethoric habits, threaten au ap- 
proaching apoplexy. 
Method of cure. The ſame general method is to be ob- 
ſerved as in the common Head. ach, which ſee above; 
but in this there are to be added to the medicines there 
preſcribed, ſuch as powerfully diſſolve mucous humours3 
ſuch are the roots of pimpernel, arum, and maſter-wort, 
with the bitter herbs, ſaſſafras, gum ammoniacum, tat- 
tarum vitriolatum, and the like. After theſe, purging 


1 
Olent; 


h reſembles the 


from 


taint is joined, there mult be always regard had to thoſe 
complaints in the whole method of cute: and, indeed, 
the ſcorbutic c-phalza thould always be treated as the 
ſcurvy itſelf, and the venereal cephaiea as the pox 3 9 
the patient, after proper evacuations, ſhould drink free'y 
of the decoction of the woods, or the decoction of farl:- 
parilla with raiſins and liquorice; theſe promote peripita, 
tion and ſweeten the humours. When a collection d 
matter is ft under the ſkin, it muſt be diſcharged by 


an inciſion, otherwiſe it will render the bone cartus; 
an 
1 al 
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old ul cers have been dried up, or any 
diſcharge ſtopped, and the complaint is 
owing to that, the making iſſues or ſetons mult be pre- 
iſed to any other attempt of a cure, Some inveterate 
— laints of this kind have been happily cured by mer- 
— whether they had or had not any thing venereal 
dation ; and in mts a . ors 
durce, be the origin what it will. Junker's 
SD Med. p. 96. 109. 104. t 16. and Buchan's Dom. 
Ted. p. 283. edit. 1776. 
3 3 ſignifies the perſon who 
is the chief of the FRAN K-pledge, and had anciently the 
rincipal direction of thoſe within his own pledge. 
He was alſo called b»rrow-head, bur-/houlder, now boſ- 
h;ider, third-burow, tything-man; chief-pledge, and borows- 
elder, according to the diverſity of ſpeech in divers places. 
This office is now uſually called a h1gh-conftable. 

The hrad-barow was the chief of ten pledges ; the other 
nine were called hand-borows, or plegii manuales, &c. : 
ny the IIR Ab, in Sea- Language, denotes the ſtate of a ſhip 
” which is laden deeper at the fore-end than the after-end, 

n-farcin. See FARCIN. i 
hap in Sea-Language, ſignifies a rope employed to 
faſten a ſhip to a wharf, chain, or buoy, or to ſome 
other veſſel along- ſide. 
He ap-land, in Hoſbandry, 1s the upper part of a ground 


and where any 
other habitual 


cut y, : 
in their foun 


left for turning the plough, or that part which is plough- | 


ed acroſs at the ends of other lands. 

Hrap-land, in Sea- Language. See LAND. . . 

Heap-lines, in a Ship, thoſe ropes of all fails which are 
next to the yards, and by which the fails are made faſt 
to the yards. 

Hr Ab-, in Sea- Language, denotes the ſituation of any 
ſhip or ſhips, which are the moſt advanced in a fleet or 
line of battle. : : 

Ut avD-mould-ſbit, a diſeaſe in children, wherein the ſu- 
tures of the ſkull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, 
have their edges ſhot over one another; and are ſo cloſe 
locked together, as to compreſs the internal parts, the 
meninges, or even the brain itſelf. f 
The diſcaſe uſually occaſions convulſions, and is ſup- 
poſed to admit of no cure from medicine, unleſs room 
could be given by manual operation or a divulſion of the 
ſutures. 

The bead- mould. ſbot is the diſorder oppoſite to the HORSE- 
ſhot-head. 

HEzapD-pence, an exaction of a certain ſum formerly col- 
lected by the ſheriff of Northumberland from the inha- 
bitants of that county, without any account to be made 
to the king. This was aboliſhed by the ſtatute 23 Hen. 
VI. cap. 7. Blount. . 

Heaps, a term uſed by builders for that kind of tile which 
they uſed to lay at the eaves of a houſe, being the 
full breadth of a common tile, and but half a tile in 
length. 

Hua in a Ship, is that part of the BoL T-rope which 
terminates any of the principal fails on the upper edge, 

which is accordingly ſewed to it. 

Heap-ſails, in a Ship, thoſe which belong to the fore-maſt 
and bowſprit; for it is by theſe that the head of the ſhip 
is governed, and by which it is made to fall off and 
keep out of the wind; ſuch are the fore-ſail, fore-top- ſail, 
fore-top-gallant-ſail, jib, fore-ſtay-ſail, and the ſprit-ſai], 
with its top-ſail: and theſe in quarter-winds are the chief 
drawing-ſails, 

Hreap-/ea is when a great wave or billow of the fea comes 
right a-head of the ſhip as ſhe is in her courſe. 

Head-/tall, in the Manege. See CAvESON. 

Heap all, among Ancient Muſicians, See PRORBRA. 

Heap-tin, in Metallurgy, is a preparation of tiu- ore to- 
ward the fitting it for working into metal. When the 
ore has been pounded and twice waſhed, that part of it 
which lies uppermoſt, or makes the ſurface of the maſe 
in the tub, is called the head-tin ; this is ſeparated from 
the reſt, and after a little more waſhing, becomes fit for 
the blowing-houſe. 

HEAv-to-wind, in Sea-Language, denotes the ſituation of a 
ſhip or boat when her head is turned to windward. 

He av-way ſignifies the motion of advancing at fea, and 
1s generally uſed when a ſhip firſt begins to advance, or, 
in calm weather, when it is doubtful whether ſhe be in 
a ſtate of reſt or motion. 
EALFANG, HEALSranG, or HALsFANG, in our An- 
cent Cuſtoms, ſignifies colliſtrigium, or the punithmeat of 
the PILLORY. | 

e word is compounded of two Saxon words; 5, 
neck, and pangen, to contain: Pena ſcilicet qua alicui col. 
lum ſiringatur. The heal ang, however, cannot fignity 
a pillory in the charter of Canutus, De Foreſtis; cap. xiv. 


Et pro culpa ſolvat regi duos ſolidos, quos Dani vecant halſe- 
ang. 
HrALTLxrAxe is 


Vol. II. Ne alſo taken for a pecuniary puniſhment or 


166 


„ 


— 


— 


mulct, to commute for ſtanding in the pillory ; and Is to 


be paid either to the king or to the chief lord. 


Vie 19.1998 N reddat rigi, vel terre domino 
ealfang. Leg. Hen: I. | 


HEALING, in its general ſenſe, iticludes the whole pro- 


= of curing or removing a diſorder, and recovering 
calth. 

In this ſenſe, medicine is defined the art of Hhealixg. 

In its more reſtrained ſenſe, as uſed in ſurgery, &c. heal- 
mg denotes the uniting or conſolidating the lips of a 
wound or ulcer. 

The medicines proper for this intention, are called ircar- 
natives, agplutinatives, vulneraries, &c. 

Dr. Beal has a diſcourſe of ſanative or healing ſprings and 
waters, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, NY 20. 


HEALING, in Architecture, denotes the covering the roof 


of a building. 


The healing is various; as of lead, tiles, Nate, Horſham- 
ſtone, ſhingles, or reed and ſtraw. 


HEALTH, a due temparment or conſtitution of the ſe- 


veral parts whereof an animal is compoſed, both in re- 
ſpect of quantity and quality. Or it is that ſtate of the 
body wherein it is fitted to diſcharge the natural functions 
perfe ly, eably, and durably. 

Health is the ſtate or condition oppoſite to diſeaſe. 

The preſervation and reſtoration of Health make the ob- 
jects of the art of medicine. 

The continuance of health depends, principally, on the 
ſix non-naturals, viz. air, food, exerciſe, the paſſions, 
evacuation and retention, and fleep and waking, See 
each in its place. 

Injuries, affecting a man's health, are thoſe in which, by 
any unwholeſome practices of another, he ſuſtains any 
apparent damage in his vigour or conſtitution; as by 
ſelling him bad proviſions or wine, by the exerciſe of a 
noi ſome trade, or by the negleQ or unſkilful management 
of his phyfician, ſurgeon, or apothecary. For theſe in- 
juries there is a remedy in damages by a ſpecial action 
of treſpaſs upon the caſe, The ſtat. 51 Hen. III. ſtat. 6. 
prohibits the fale of corrupted wine and unwholeſome 
fleſh, or fleſh bought of a Jew, under pain of amerce- 
ment for the firſt offence, pillory for the ſecond, fine 
and impriſonment for the third, and abjuration of the 
town for the fourth : and by ſtat 12 Car. II. cap. 25. 
any brewing or adulteration of wine is puniſhable with 
the forfeiture of 100/. if done by the wholeſale merchant, 
and 4O/. if done by the vintner or retailer. See PLAGUE 
and QUARANTAIN. 

The ancients perſonifled, and even deified, health; or, 
rather, they erected a goddeſs, to whom they ſuppoſed 
the care of health to belong. The Greeks worſhipped 
her under the name of Tyaia, and the Latins under that 
of Salus. The place of her worſhip at Rome, was on 
the Mons Quirinalis, where ſhe had a temple, and a- ſta- 
tue crowned with medicinal herbs. 

We frequently find the goddeſs Health, on the reverſe of 
medals. She is repreſented crowned with laurel, with a 
ſerpent ſtretched on her left arm, and holding a patera 
to it with the right. Sometimes the has an altar before 
her, with a ſerpent twiſted round the ſame, and railing 
its head to take ſomething off from it. 

The inſcription is SAL. AUG. 


HEALTH, houſe of, a kind of hoſpital or public building, 


for the reception and entertainment of perſons infected 
with the plague, or coming from places infected there- 
with, See PEST-houſe, QUARANTAIN, &c. 

In the like ſenſe we ſay, officers of heath, certificate of 
health, &c. 


HEAM, in beaſts, denotes the ſame with aſter-birih in 


women. 

Thyme, penny-royal, winter-ſavory, and common hore— 
hound boiled in white-wine, and given to a mare, ate 
eſteemed good to expel the beam. Dittanp, applied in a 


peſſary, expels the hear, as well as the dead foal; ſo 
alſo do fennel, hops, ſavin, angelica, &c. 


HEARING, auditus, the act or faculty of perceiving ſounds. 


Hearing is reckoned among our external ſenſes. Its or- 
gan is the ear, and particularly the auditory nerve diffuſed 
through the ſame; and its object, ceitain motions or vi— 
brations of the air. 
Hence hearing may be more ſcientifically defined, a ſen- 
lation, whereby, from a due motion impreſſed on the fi- 
brillæ of the auditory nerve, and communicated thence 
to the ſenſory, the mind perceives and gets the idea of 
ſounds. 
Philoſophers have differed as to the immediate organ of 
bearing, Arillotle will have it to be the cochlea and 
.tympanum, and takes the ſenſe of hearing to be ſeated 
therein. Hiſt. Animal, cap. 10. in which he is followed 
by Galen, lib. viii. De Uſu Part. Sce 'lYMpanuM. 
The moderns ſpeak of the point on much better ground, 
The ear, and the ſeveral parts ther eof, membranes, ca- 
ii A nals, 
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nals, labyrinths, nerves, &c. they ſay, are the only means 
and vehicles for the reception, modification, and tranſ- 
niſſion of the ſonorous matter to the brain, which is the 
ſeat of the ſenſe. 

A ſound, in effect, is nothing but a certain rarefaction 
or modulation of the external air, which, being gathered 
by the external ear, paſſes through the meatus auditorius, 
and beats upon the membrana tympani, which moves 
the four little bones in the tympanum. 

In like manner, as this is beat by the external air, theſe 
little bones move the internal air which is in the tympa- 
num and veſtibulum ; which internal air makes an im- 
preſſion upon the auditory nerve in the labyrinth and 
cochlea, according as it is moved by the little bones in 
the tympanum : ſo that, according to the various re- 
fractions of the external air, the internal air makes va- 
rious impreſſions upon the auditory nerve, the tmmedi- 
ate organ of hearing; which different impreſſions rep:e- 
ſent different ſounds. See EAR, 

Sir Iſaac Newton carries the thing ſomewhat farther, 
and ſuppoſes hearing, like ſeeing, to be performed not 
immediately by the vibrations of the air, but by thoſe of 


ſome other more ſubtil medium, excited in the auditory | 


nerves by the tremors of the air, and propagated through 
the ſolid capillaments of the nerve to the place of ſenta- 
tion. | 

The curious ſtructure of the labyrinth and cochlea tend 
to make the weakeſt ſounds audible ; for the whole organ 
of Hearing being included in a (mal! ſpace, had the au- 
ditory nerve run in a ſtrait line, the impreſhon would 
only have been made on a very {mall part of it; and the 
ſtrength of the impreſſion being, ceteris paribus, always 
as the number of parts on which the impreſſion is made, 


ſounds which are now low could not have been heard at all. 


If the auditory nerve had, like the retina, been expanded, 
into a large web, which had covered or lined ſome wide 


cavity, the impreſſion of ſounds, even in this caſe, had 


been much weaker than they are now ; for this large ca- 
vity had given room for the ſounds to «dilate, and all 
ſounds grow weaker as they dilate. 

Both theſe inconveniences are prevented by the preſent 
ſtructure of the labyrinth and cochlea, whole canals, by 
their winding, contain large portions of the auditory 
nerve, upon every point of which the ſmalleit found being 
at once impreſſed becomes audible, and by their narrow - 
neſs the ſounds are hindered from dilating ; and the im- 
preſſions made upon the nerves by the firſt dilatations a:c 
always the ſtrongeſt. x 

The ſtrength of the impreſſion in narrow channels is 
likewiſe increaſed on account of the elaſticity of the ſides 
of the bony canal, which, receiving the fi:{t and ſtrongeſt 


impulſes of the air, do reverberate them more {ſtrongly 


upon the auditory nerve, | 

It may be obſerved, that though the air be the uſual 
matter of ſounds, ſo that a bel! rung in vacuo is not 
heard at all, yet will moſt other bodies, properly diſ- 
poſed, do the like office, only tome more faintly than 
others, 

Thus may a ſound be heard through water, or even 
through earth ; of which we have various inſtances. 
Add, that though the ear be the ordinary organ of hear- 
ing, yet Hagerup, a Daniſh phyſician, maintains that 
one may hear with the teeth. Thus, if one end of a 
knife, or the like, be applied to a harpſichord, and the 
other held between the teeth, the muſic thereot will be 
plainly heard, though the ears be ever ſo cloſely ſtopped. 
But this, perhaps, may more properly be referred to the 
ſenſe of FEELING. 

Such as want the ſenſe of hearing are ſaid to be mute or 
deaf, Sec DEAFNESS. 


HEARING, difficulty of. In common caſes, difficult h:ar- 


ing ſuddenly coming on, the following is an excellent 
remedy : take eſſence of amber a dram, of caſtor a ſcru- 
ple, oil of chamomile half a ſcruple, oil of amber one 
drop; mix theſe together, and three or four times a day 
ut into the ear a piece of cotton wetted in them. This 
is a complaint frequently happening to young women, 
from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes; and, in that caſe, 
there is no more required for a cure than barely to re- 
ſtore that diſcharge to its natural and proper courſe. It 
ſometimes alſo happens to men, from a floppage of the 
hæmorrboidal diſcharges, and is then to be cured by re- 
calling them, and applying leeches to the part; or, if 
the patient is averſe to that, bleeding or cupping often 
prove an immediate cure. When this difficulty of hear- 
ing ariſes from any obſtruCtion in the auditory paſſage, 
the matter that cauſes the obſtruction is to be carefully 
removed by a ſurgeon. | 
Old men often have a difficulty of hearing f om mere de- 
bility and loſs of the due ſtrength and tone of the parts. 
In this caſe medicine can give no aſſiſtance, but all ap- 
Plications uſually render the caſe worle : and the ſame 


b) 


—— 


is to be obſerved in all caſes where the diſorder ; 
inveterate, or is hereditary ; or owing to external ver 
by which the tympanum has been broke, or ar oe 
the principal parts are deſtroyed. The total kts er of 
ing, aſter having held a perion for many vears 10 e 
been at all relieved by the common methods ler 
has been ſometimes known to go off of itſelf for 
patient to hear as perfectly as ever; ſo that rad the 
to deſpair of relief, even in the worſt caſcs of is king 
and ſuch as have tcſiſted all remedies. Peron 51 2. 
ſubject to returns of this complaint, ſhould ue e. 
bleeding or cupping, be moderate in diet, and e 
exceſſes of ſtrong liquors, and uſe moderate oa buy 
Heiſter alſo affirms, on his own experience, that the drin. 
ing the mineral waters in the ſpring, in the proper 2 
regular manner, is of the utmolt ſervice in p cfervi 
the patient from returns of this diſorder during the nd 
Heiſter's Compend, Med. p. 180. e ee 
Mr, Le Cat, in his treatiſe on the organ of ſound pro- 
poſes an inſtrument, as of his own invention, to allt 
dull hearing : it conſiſts of a ſhell or cornet of copper 
into which a ſmall funnel-like tube is fixed, ſo that ns 
narrow end is at the centre of the cornet, See Phil. 
Tranſ. N? 466. 6 9. See DeArNEss, 

HEARING 1s particularly uſed in civil and judicial concern; 
for a caule being brought before the judge and jury 10 
the parties being heard as to the merits thereof © 
The method of hearing cauſes in the court of Chancen 
is this: the parties on both ſides appearing by their coun. 
ſel, the plaintiff's bill is frſt opened or briefly abridged 
and the deſendant's anſwer alſo, by the junior counie] as 
each fide; after which the plaintiff's leading count! 
ſtates the caſe and the matters in iſſue, and the points of 
equity ariling from them; and then ſuch depotitions 2; 
are called for by the plaintiff are read by one of the fix 
clerks; and the plainuit may alfo read ſuch part of the 
defendant's enſwer as he thinks materia] or conveniert : 
and, after this, the reit of the counſel for the plaintiſf 
make their obſervations and arguments. Then the ce. 
fendant's counlel go through the ſame proceſs for him, 
except that they may not read any part of his anſwer; 
and the counſel for the plaintiff are heard in reply. When 
all are heard, the court pionounces the decree, adjuſting 
every point in debate according to cquity and gocd con- 
ſcience; which decree, being uſually very long, the mi- 
nutes of it ate taken down, and read openly 1: court by 
the regiſtrar. Black. Com. vol. iii. p. 451. 4to, 
1he hearing of ambaſſadors at the courts of princes, is 
uſually called AUDIENCE. 

HEARSE, among Hunters, a hind in the ſecond year ef 
her age. See HUNTING, 

HeARSE is the name of a well known carriage, uſed for 
conveying the dead to the grave, 

The word is alio uted by Shakſpeare in his Henry VI. 
for a monument erected over a grave. 

HEART), cor, in Anatomy, a muſculous part of the animal 
body, ſituated in the thorax, on the amerior part of the 
diaphragm, between the two laminz of the mediaſtinum, 
wherein the veins all terminate, and from which all the 
arteries ariſe, and which, by its alternate contraction and 
dilatation, is the chief inftirument of the circulation ot 
the blood, and the principle of life. Sce Tab, Aut. 
(Splanch ) fig. 12. lit. ce. 

This noble part is included in a capſula or pouch, called 
the PERICARDIUM, whoſe ſtructure and office will be 
explained. under that article, 
The figure of the heart is a cone or pyramid reverſed, 
flatted on the ſides; the upper and broader point whereof 
is called the %s, and the lower the cone, apex, or point; 
this is turned a little towards the left ſide. 
The magnitude cf the heart is indeterminate, and dif- 
ſerent in ſeveral ſubjects, according to their reſpective 
dimenſions, Its ordinary length is about fix inches, its 
breadth at the baſis four or five, and the whole circum- 
ference, fourteen. lis place is in the middle of the tho- 
rax, between the two lobes of the lungs; and it 15 
ſaſtencd to the pericaidium, and ſupported by the great 
blood-yeſſels to which alone it is immediately connects”, 
being, for the conveniency of its motion, difengages em 
any other impediments. It is covered with a thin men” 
brane, which, about the baſis, is guarded with fat, and 
which is no other than the common membrane olf the 
muſcles. 
It has two great cavities called wentricles, ſomewhat un- 
equal, one of which is thick and ſolid, the other thin 
and ſoft; this latter, called the right ventricle, being 
larger, and capable of containing between two and three 
ounces of blood. They are divided by a fleſhy partition, 
conſiſting of the ſame muſcular fibres with the pariete 
themſelves, and called the ſem ; the ſigufe Wberecf 
is concave towards the lelt veniricle, and convex towares 


the right. There is no immediate conmunication » | 
tween 
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tween the venttieles; but for the blood to paſs out of | 


one into the other, it muſt fetch a round through the 
od parietes or ſides of theſe ventricles are of a thickneſs 
d ſtrength very unequal z the left much exeeeding the 
rh nt becauſe of its office, which is to force the blood 
och all the parts of the body; whereas the right de- 
ves it through the * only, and is therein greatly 
** ſted by other parts. he right ventticle, in effect, 
rages only intended with a view to the lungs ; whence, 
in ſuch animals as have no lungs, we only ind one ven- 
tricle, which is the left. | 
In the ventricles are little muſcles, called columne carne, 
or /acertult ; theſe are derived from the parictes, and con- 
nected by tendinous extremities, to the valves of the 
heart hereafter mentioned. . a 
The ventricles are capped each with an auricle or little 
muſcle, conſiſting, like the ventricles themſelves, of a 
double order of fleſhy fibres. OLIN: 
The veſſels, either ariſing from, or terminating in the 
bart and its auricles, are two arteries, viz. the aorta 
and the pulmonary artery, which have their origin from 
the two ventricles, viz. the aorta from the left, and the 
pulmonary from the right: and two veins, which termi- 
nate in the auricles, viz. the cava vein in the right, and 
the pulmonary vein in the left. 
At the reſpeCtive orifices of theſe veſſels are placed 
valves; particularly at the orifice of the arteries, with- 
in each of them, are three ſemilunar valves, or mem- 
branes of a ſemilunar figure, which cloſe the orifice of 
the artery, and hinder the relapſ: of the blood in the 
heart at the time of its dilatation. At the mouth of the 
right ventricle, juſt as its juncture with the auricle, are 
three others called tricuſpides, from their three points 
being faſtened by tendinous fibres to the columnæ car- 
ner; ſo that, upon the contraction or ſyſtole of the 
heart, they cloſe the ormce, and hinder the blood from 
trecurti nto the great vein. The ſame office is per- 
formed by the two mitral valves, at the EXic of the lefr 
ventricle, {topping the return of the blood into the pul- 
monary vein. | 
The ſubſtance of the hear! is entirely fleſhy or muſculous. 
The ancients, indeed, generally took it for what they 
call a parenchyma; but Hippocrates had a juſter ſenti- 
ment, and after him Steno and the moderns have evi- 
dently found it to conſiſt of a continued ſeries of pro- 
per muſculous fibres, Da contorted or wound up, 
and ending at the orifices of the teſpective ventricles, 
where they form the tendons. 
In diſſecting the heart, after taking off the proper mem- 
brane, there appear, on the outer ſurface of the right 
ventricle, ſome flender {trait fibres, ending to an end- 
ing in the baſis. Immediately under theſe there is a 
double order of ſpiral fibres, the exterior whereof aſ- 
cend obliquely from the ſeptum to the baſis, and form a 
ſort of helix or cochlea; the interior take a cantrary 
courſe, winding obliquely from the right fide towards 
the left, ſo as to compaſs both ventricles, and ending in 
the baſis on the left ſide, form likewiſe a helix of an 
inverſe order. Under theſe appear the fibres of the left 
ventricle; and firſt, a ſpiral feries running to the left, 
under which, as in the other ventricle, lic another order 
running the contrary way, which not only extend to the 
outward paries, but encompaſling the whole ventricle, 
make the ſeptum more immediately appertain to, and be 
a part of, the left yentricle. Some of them, inſtead of 
terminating, as the reſt do, in the tendons of the Heart 
run inwards, and form the columnz carneæ; while 
others, reaching down to the cone, are wound about it 
and form the circle called the centre of the heart. 
The fibres of the heart appear to be the ſame with thoſe 
of the other muſcles, whence the part now generally 
paſſes for a real muſcle; though ſome think that inference 
not very juſt, inaſmuch as the aorta has the ſame claim 
to be reputed a muſcle, 
Some late authors, upon conſidering the ſtructure and 
diſpoſition of the ſpiral fibres, chuſe rather to make the 
heart a double muſcle, or two muſcles tied together. In 
effect, the two ventricles, with their reſpective auricles, 
are found two diſtinct bodies, two veilels or cavities, 
which may be ſeparated, and yet remain veſſels; the 
ſeptum, which was ſuppoſed to belong only to the left, 
eing now found tg conliſt of fibres derived from them 
both. To ſay no more, the two ventricles, according to 
r. Winſlow, are two ſeveral muſcles uvited together, 
not only by the ſeptum, but by ſeveral plans of fibres 
ariling from the exterior baſe of the heart, and meeting 
at the apex, which entering the left ventricle, lines the 
arieties, &c. 
he heart has alſo its proper blood-veſſels, viz. two ar- 
teries ſpringing from the entrance of the aorta, and one 
arger vein, with one or two leſſer: all which, from their 


encompaſling the heart, are called corouarig. 
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The nerves of the Heart, and its auricles, come frort? 2 
plexus of the par vagum, called by Willis, plexus car dia- 
cus. It has alſo lympbeducts, which carry the lymph 
from the heart to the thoracic duct. bi 

The uſe of the veutricles of the heart, and its appendant 
auricles, is to circulate the blood through the whole body; 
in order to which, they bave an alternate motion of con- 
traction and dilatation. The two ventricles may be con- 
hdered as two ſyringes, ſo cloſely joined together as to 
make but one body, and furniſhed with ſuckers placed 
in contrary directions to each other, ſo that by drawing 
one of them a fluid is let in, and forced out again by the 
other. By the dilatation, called the diaſlale, the cavity 
of the ventricles is opened, and their internal dimenſions 
enlarged to receive the refluent blood from the veins, 
which is forced into them through the tricuſpidal valves 
by the contraction of, the auricles, where it is lodged ; 
and by the contraction of the ventricles, called the 6% 
ſtole, their cavity is ſhrunk, and their dimenhons leſſen- 
ed, ſo that the blood is forced toward the baſis of the 
heart, and made to preſs the tricuſpidal valves againſt 
each other, to open the ſemilunares, and to ruſh with 
impetuoſity through the arteries and their ramifications ; 
and from thence it is ſorced to return by the veins to the 
auricles which receive and lodge it during the time of 
a new contraction. | 
Hence it appears, that theſe alternate motions af the 
heart and auricles are oppolite, in time, to each other; 
the auticles being dilated whilſt the heart is coutracted 
again, and contracted whillt it is dilated, to drive the 
blood into it. 

By means of the right ventricle, the blood is driven 
through the pulmonary artery; from which being re- 
ceived into the pulmonary vein, it is returned to the left 
ventricle; from which, by the aorta, it is diſtributed all 
over the reſt of the body, and thence returned to the 
right ventricle by the vena cava; ſo making an entire cir- 
culation through the whols body. See Circulation of the 
BLOOD. 

Schenchius gives an account of a man who had no Heart; 
but Molinetu denies it; as alſo that there ever were 
two hearts found in any man, though the caſe be common 
in divers infects, which have often naturally ſeveral hearts: 
witnels filk-worms, which have a chain of hearts runnivg 
the whole length of their bodies, But we have, in other 
authors, inſlances of two hearts, even in the ſame man. 
There have been Hearts found all gnawed and devoured 
with worms. Muretus opened the hearts of ſome ban- 
ditti, which were all hairy, or at leaſt inveſted with a to- 
mentum or down. And, what is ſtill more extraordi- 
nary, we have accounts of perſons in whom the heart has 
been found inverted, or turned upſide down; particulary 
in a woman hanged ſome time ago in Saxony, and a man 
hanged at Paris. | 

Timorous animals have always larger hearts than cou- 
rageous ones, as we ſee in deer, hates, aſſes, &c. 

Dr. Hales conjectures, that one reaſon of this may be 
that the fibres of the timorous are generally more lax 
than thoſe of courageous animals; on which account the 
blood paſſing with leſs reſiſtance through the lax-fibred ca- 
pillary veſſels, it is requiſite that the heart ſhould at each 
pulſe throw out a greater quantity of blood, in order to 
ſupply its more eaſy and plentiful flow through the lax 
capillary arteries into the veins: and this may alſo be 
the reaſon why the pulſes of young animals, as of chil- 
dren, are found to beat faſter than thoſe of grown per- 
ſons; becauſe the tender fibres of the coats of their 
blood-veilels being very lax, give leſs reſiſtance to the 
flowing blood, whoſe globules are obſerved by M. Le- 
wenhoeck to be all of a ſize, both in great and tmall ani- 
mals; whence it was needful to make proviſion for a 
proportionably greater ſupply of it from the Heart, by 
increaſing the velocity of its dilatations and contraCtions, 
Hæmaſtatics in Statical Eff. vol. ii. p. 29. 

There is a bone ſometimes found in the baſis of the 
hearts of certain animals, particularly deer, which ſeems 
to be no other than the tendons of the fibres of the heart 
indurated and oſſi fied. | 
Hiſtorians relate, that Pope Urban VIII. being opened 
after his death, was ſound to have ſuch a bone in his 
heart. The caſe is very uſual in the trunk of the aorta, 
which ſprings from the heart. | 
Many amphibious creatures, as frogs, &c. have but one 
ventricle to the heart. The tortoile is ſaid, by the French 
academiſts, to have three ventricles : M. Buthere charges 
this on them as a miſtake, and maintains it has but one. 
The point is ſcarce yet afcertained. Mem. de VAcad, 
an. 1703. and Philoſ. Tranſ. N 328, 


HEART, theory of the motion of the, The principle of motion 


in the heart, or the power from which its alternate con- 
traction and dilatation ariſes has been greatly contro- 
verted among the late phylicians and avatomilts, See 
DiAsroLE and SyYSToLr, _ | 


The 


he proportion of the weight of the Brart to that of the 
body is greater in the males than in the females of birds, 
both wild and tame. But this proportion differs leſs in 
the males and females of wild birds than of tame birds; 
which may probably be owing to the exerciſe of the for- 
mer being more nearly equal than that of the latter. 
The proportion of the heart to the body is much greater 
in birds than in fiſh, at a medium about 8 to 1; Dr. Ro- 
binſon thinks this great difference is owing to the vaſtly 
ſuperior heat of birds, | 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon has given us a table of the mean 
weights of the bodies, Harti, and livers of ſeveral fpecjes 
of birds and fiſhes, as alſo of the proportions of the Heart; 
and livers to the weight of the body, and of the liver to 
the weight of the heart, It appezrs from theſe tables, 
that the proportion of the weight of the heart to the 
weight of the body is greater in wild birds than in tame 
birds: the former uſe more exerciſe, or move their muſ- 
cles more than the latter, and it is known that the mo- 
tions of the heart and blood are much increafed by the 
motion of the muſcles : on the contrary, when the quan- 
tity of motion in the muſcular ſyſtem is greatly dimi- 
niſhed by the inactivity of bodies, the force of the hear? 
and motion of the blood will likewiſe be diminiſhed in 
the ſame proportion. But muſcles which are much 
moved always increaſe in magnitude, weight, and 
ſtrength; and yet bodies that uſe much muſcular mo- 
tion are ſeldom obſerved to grow fat, or increaſe m 
weight; and therefore the weight of the Heart in propor- 
tion to the weight of the body will be greater in wild 
animals than in tame, and in bodies which uſe much ex- 
erciſe than in bodies which are inactive. 
The weight of the heart in proportion to the weight of 
the body is greater in ſmall birds than in large ones, It 
is likewiſe greater in a mouſe than in an ox, in a child 
than in a man, and probably greater in little men than 
in large men, Now ſince ſmall animals are generally 
more active than great animals, we may allow the acti- 
vity of the body to depend much on the proportion of 
the weight of the heart to the weight of the body. Diſl. 
on the Food and Diſch. of Hum. Bod. p. 103, 104. 
The proportion of the weight of the heart to the weight 
of the body is leſs in fat bodies than in lean. As animals 
grow fat the weight of their bodies increaſes, and their 
qdantity of blood and weight of heart leflon ; for the fat 
in the membranes compreſſes the blood-veſſels, and 
leſſens the quantity of blood, and as this leſſens, the 
weight of the heart leſſens ; the weight of the heart and 
quantity of blood always increaſing and decreafing toge- 
ther. Di, on the Food, &c. of Hum. Bod. p. 103, 108. 
Various unnatural accidents happen to the heart, and are 
the cauſes of diſorders, which are never underſtood till 
too late, on the diſſect ion of the body. Of this kind Mr. 
Hunauld ſhewed the Paris Academy a remarkable in- 
ſtance in the heart of a woman of thirty years old; in this 
the valves of the left auricle were joined and cemented 
together, and left only a very ſmall aperture formed 
in the middle of the plane made by their re union; the 
blood coming from the lungs into this auricle, could 
not without a very great and unnatural difficulty, paſs 
thence into the ventricle; and the auricle, compelled by 
this to extend itſelf to contain a large quantity of blood, 
was become much larger than it ought to have been in its 
natural ſtate. In different parts of the united valves 
there appeared ſeveral little points where an oſſification 
was begun; the woman died phthiſical, nor could it be 
otherwiſe, ſince the lungs could not but be affected by 
the difficulty with which the blood entered into the let! 
ventricle of the heart: and the gentleman who gave the 
account obſerved, that this was no fingle inſtance of a 
caſe of this kind, but that he had met with ſeveral ſuch, 
particularly one in the right auricle of the Heart of a girl 
of fourteen. Another inſtance of a remarkable diſtem- 
parature of the heart is given by Mr. Du-Fay of the ſame 
Academy : a man who had lived to thirty-four in very 
good health, became at this age very ſubject to the va- 
pours but the complaint increaſed to no particularly vio- 
ent degree for the ſpace of eighteen years, but at this 
time he perceived a palpitation of the Heart to join with 
the other ſymptoms, and this held him to the time of 
his death, which was two years afterwards. Mem, Acad. 
Scienc. Paris, 1735. 


Theſe palpitations, which were light at firſt, became 


afterwards ſo ſtrong, that they communicated their mo- 
tion to the ſides, and might be ſeen through the pa- 
tient's cloaths even when he was drefled ; if the hand 
were applied to the region of the heart, it was perceived 
to move very forcibly, and the arteries all partook of 
the diſorder, while the veins were all conſiderably ſwelled 
in the upper parts; in the latter part of his life he be- 
came dropſical, his legs ſwelling violently. On open- 
ing his body, the cavities of the brealt and belly were 


found to be full of water, the lungs were found but e 
ſiderably waſted: the liver and ſpleen ſomewhat | mo 
than ordinary, and the pancreas very large ad 
hard and ſcirrhous ; the hzart weighed above wo = 
aud was ſo large that it threw the left lobe of 22 
towards the upper part of the breaſt ; it meaſuted fle 
inches round at the baſe, and the two ventricles — 
full of blood; the right was nearly of its natural ſi. 
but the left, which ought to be ſmaller than that, w 175 
dilated as to be vaſtly larger, though its ſides Drs a 
at all Joſt their thickneſs; the pericardium was fn 
what thicker than ordinary, and was nicely applied e- 
the heart, but had on one ſide a tumor of the 2 f - 
egg, full of blood; the aorta was oſſiſied at the ala 
where it goes out of the left ventricle. Mr. Dur. 
clteems this caſe to have been an extraordinary ancuries 
of the leſt ventricle of the heart, a caſe ſeldom heard f 
Another ſcarce leis memorable inſtance there is in the M, N 
moirs of the ſame academy, which proves that wounds of 
the heart are not always fo immediately mortal as is 5 
rally ſuppoſed : the caſe is this, a ſoldier was brought in 
one of the hoſpitals with a wound made by a fword * 
the upper part of the left breaſt ; he ſeemed very Gat 
for three days, but on the fourth he was taken with; 
fever and difficulty of reſpiration, and in fine dicd Fo 
the tenth day. On opening the body it was found tha: 
the fword had pierced the pericardium, traverſed the 
right venticle of the Heart in its lower part, and near 
the point, and pierced the pericardium on the oppoſite 
ſide, and gone through the diaphragm, and an inch deep 
into the liver ; there was much blood found in the peri- 
* 2 little clot of congealed blood in the wound 
in the heart, and a quantity of purulent water © 
$42 of be boinlt,” 8 N 
We have an account of a child which lived ſeveral days 
yet upon diſſection its heart was found without a peri⸗ 
cardium, and turned upſide down, ſo that its baſis, with 
all the veſſels, had fallen down as low as the navel, and 
its apex ftill on the left fide lay hid between the two 
lungs. See Phil, Tranſ. N 461. ſect. 7. 
Mr. Boyle tells us of a kind of fiſh on the coaſt of Ire. 
land, about the ſize of mackerel, the heart of which was 
inverted, the baſis lying towards the tail, with the mucro 
pointing to the head, and adhering to the aorta. 
Some creatures are known to live a conſiderable time af- 
ter their hearts are taken out: Mr. Boyle mentions frogs 
ſwimming in this condition, and living above an hour ; 
and the heart of an animal often gives figns of life after 
exſection. The ſame author mentions the heart of a 
chicken unhatched, but perfectly formed, which con- 
tinued to beat above an hour; after the head aud brraſt- 
bone were clipt off to diſcloſe it; and when the heart was 
dead to appearance, it might be excited to freſh motion 
by punCture ; the motion was alſo again excited by 
placing the part in the ſteam of warm water, and thus 
the hear: was kept beating for two hours and a half. 
See Boyle's Works abridg. vol, i. p. 28. 
The heart is a ſolitary muſcle of very great ſtrength, and 
the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm, which likewiſe 
have no antagoniſts, are a vaſt additional force, which 
muſt be balanced by the contrary action of fome equi- 
valent power or other: for though the action of the 
intercoftal muſcles be voluntary, it does not exempt 
them from the condition of all other muſcles ſerving for 
voluntary motion, which would be in a ſtate of perpetual 
contradiction, notwithſtanding any influence of the will, if 
it were not ſor the libration of antagoniſt muſcles, This 
libration between other muſcles, is anſwered by the 
weight of the incumbent atmoſphere, which preſſes 
upon the thorax and other parts of the body; as in all 
other voluntary motions, the influence of the will only 
gives a prevalence to one of the two powers before equi. 
liberated ; ſo here it ſerves to enable thoſe muſcles to 
lift a weight too ponderous for their {trength not ſo 
aſſiſted; ſo that as ſoon as that affiſtance is withdrawn 
the ribs are again depreſſed by the mere gravitation 0 
the atmoſphere, which would otherwiſe remain elevatc 
through the natural tendency of thoſe muſcles to con 
traction: this is evidently proved from the Torricellan ex 
periment, and thoſe made upon animals in varus, wheres 
as ſoon as the air is withdrawn, and the preſſure there- 
by taken off, the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm ate 
contracted, and the ribs elevated in an inſtant, and can” 
not by any power of the will be made to ſubſide, till the 
air is again let in to bear them forcibly down. AS M 
the elevation of the ribs, the blood, by the patlaye opened 
for it, is in a manner ſolicited into the lungs, ſo in thelt 
depreſſion, by the ſubſidence of the lungs, and 2 
tion of the blood - veſſels conſequent thereto, the bloc 
is forcibly driven through the pulmonary vein into 3 
left ventricle of the heart; and this, together wit! tne 


f h weight of the 
e Wraas of the body by the 5 noſphere 
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which ſurrounds and preſſes on its whole ſur- 
1 power which cauſes the blood to mount in 
veins, after the force impreſſed upon it by the hear: 
: broken and ſpent, and which ſuffices to force the hear! 
is its natural flate to dilatation. ' 


Upon computing the weight of a column of air equal to| 


of the body, it appears a power ſufficient for 

— — here "ſcribed to ic and conſidering that the 
bodies of animals are compreſſible machines, it appears 
that it muſt of neceſſity affect them in the manner here 
laid down; and yet though our bodies be entirely com- 
oſed of tubuli, or veſſels filled with fluids, this preſſure 
vs great ſoever, being equal — ks could not 
affect them, were it not that the ſuperficial dimenſions are 
equally variable : becauſe, being compreſſed on all parts 
with the ſame degree of force, the contained fluids could 
not any-where begin to recede, and make way for the 
reſt, to follow, but would remain as fixed and immove- 
able as if they were actually ſolid. | 
But, by the dilatation of the thorax, room is made for 
the fluids to move, and by the coatctation of it, freſh mo- 
tion is impreſſed; which is the great ſpring whereby the 
circulation is ſet and kept going. : 
This reciprocal dilatation and contraction of the ſuper- 
ficial dimenſions of the body ſeem ſo neceſſary to animal 
life, that there is not an animal ſo imperfect as to want 
them, at leaſt none to which our anatomical inquiries have 
yet reached; for though moſt kinds of fiſh, and inſets, 
want both moveable ribs and lungs, and conſequently 
have no dilatable thorax, yet that defect is ſupplicd by 
an analogous mechaniſm, anſwering ſufficiently the ne- 
ceſſities of their life. Thus fiſhes, which have no lungs 
have gills to do the office of lungs, receiving and expell- 
ing alternately the water, whereby the blood-veſſels ſuf- 
fer the ſame alteration of dimenſions as in the lungs of 
more perfect animals. 

Add that the lungs, or air-veſſels, of inſets are much 
more different from thoſe of perfect animals than thoſe 
of fiſhes are, and yet in their action and uſe, they agree 
perfectly with both; that is, removing and —_ the 
air, and varying the dimenſions and capacities of the 
blood-veſſels; having no thorax, or ſeparate cavity for 
the heart and air-veſſels, the latter are diſtributed 
through the whole trunk, by which they communicate 
with the external air through ſeveral ſpiracles or vent- 
holes, to which are fitted ſo many little trachez or wind- 
pipes, which thence ſend their branches to all the 
muſcles and viſcera, and ſeem to accompany the blood- 
veſſels all over the body, as they do in the lungs of per- 
fect animals; by this difpobrion, in every inſpiration the 
whole body is inflated, and in every expiration com- 
preſſed, and conſequently the blood- veſſels muſt ſuffer 
a viciſſitude of extenſion and contraction, and a greater 
motion be thereby impreſſed on the contained fluids than 
the heart, which in theſe creatares does not appear to 
be muſcular, would be capable of giving. The only 
animal exempted from this neceſſary condition of re- 
ceiving and expelling alternately ſome fluid in and out of 


the body is a FOETVUS but this, while included in the 


womb, ſeems to have little more than a vegetative life, 
and ought ſcarce to'be reckoned among the number of 


animals; and where it not for that ſmall ſhare bf muſcular | 


motion which it exerciſes in the womby it might without 
abſurdity, be accounted a graft upon, or branch of, the 
mother. ii { 4 : 
One difficulty we muſt not here conceal, which will lie, 
againlt the whole doctrine, viz. that the hearts of ſeveral! 
animals have been found to beat regularly, and (ſtrongly, 
even in vacuo, not leſs ſo than in the air. Witneſs the 
hearts of frogs, tried by Mr. Boyle. Phil. Tranſ. No 62. 
Dr. Keill objects to this hypotheſis; alledging, that the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of our bodies 
cannot ſupply the place of antagoniſt muſcles, becauſe 
the air within us is always in equilibrio with the external 
air, und conſequently the preſſure of the atmoſphere can 
neither promote nor retard the contraction of the thorax, 
or the dilatation of the heart? and he aſeribes theit al- 
ternate contraction and qilatation to the influx' of the 
blood or animal ſpirits. Anat. p. 134; edit. 1750 


Albert Haller, M. D. aſeribes the motion of the heart to 


a ſtimulus impreſſed upon it by the blood; in proof of 


this he urges, that the right aufliele and ventricle do per- 


ſevere longer in a ſtate of eonſtriftion than the lefr; be- 


cauſe they are longer ſtimulated by the venous blood: 
the fact is known, and inferred by Boerhaave from the 
experiments of Galen and Harvey. Dr. Haller made 
ſeveral experiments to prove that this was owing to the 
afflux of the venous blood: be contrived to exclude the 
blood from the right ventriele and aucicle, and to hinder 
it from _— the left ventricle; and thus by retaining 
the ſtimulus, he cauſed the motion of the left ventricle 


to ſubſiſt, and thenee inferretl that the motion of the 
Vor. II. No 166. | | 
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heart depends upon the ſtimulus of the blood: for this 
purpoſe, after cutting the veins of cats and kids, which 
were the animals he uſed, he opened the palmonary 
artery, in order perfectly to empty the right vetitticle of 
its blood, keeping the Jeft ventricle full by a ſtrong liga- 
ture on the aorta z he then found that the right ventricle 
was at reſt, and that the leſt and its auticle were in 
motion; according to this proceſs the part which kept 
longeſt alive, which is commonly the right auricle, was 
now the left ventricle, that being the longeft kept ſtimu- 
lated by the blood. Mem. Acad. Sc. Gotringen, vol. i. 
HEART, eſtimate of the force ef the. The quiantity of the 
force of the heart has been variouſly eſtimated; and on 
various principles, by various authors, particularly Borelli, 
Morland, Keill, Jurin, &c. | 
The force of the heart may be defined by the motion 
wherewith the heart contracts, or by the motion of a 
weight which being oppoſed to the blood at its exit out 
of the heart, will juſt balance and ſtop the fame; this we 
have no way of coming at @ priori; the internal ſtruc- 
ture of the part, and the nature and power of the con- 
tracting cauſe, being but imperfeAly known ; fo that the 
only means remaining is, to eſtimate it by the effects. 
All the action of the hearr conſiſts in the contraction of 
its ventricles; the ventricles contracting, ſtrike or preſs 
upon the blood, and communicating part of their motion 
thereto, drive it out with vehemence where the paſſage 
is open: the blood thus protruded into the aorta and 
pulmonary arteries, preſſes every way, partly againſt the 
coats of the arteries, which by the laſt diaſtole had been 
leſt in a collapſed, flaccid ſtate; ard partly againft the 
anterior blood moving on too flowly before it: by ſuch 
means the coats of the arteries are gradually diſtended, 
and the antecedent blood has its motions accelerated. 
By the way it may be obſerved, that the more flaccid the 
arteries are, the leſs reſiſtance they will make to a dilata- 
tion; and the more they are dilated the more ſirongly 
will they reſiſt a farther diſtraction: ſo that the force of 
the blood, at its egreſs out of the heart, is at firſt ſpent 
in diſtending the arteries more than in protruding the 
antecedent blood, but afterwards more in protruding the 
blood than in diſtending tke arteries. | 
Borelli, in his Oecon. Animal. makes the obſtacle to the 
motion of the blood through the arteries, equivalent to 
180,000 pounds; and the force of the beart itſelf on! 
equal to 3000 pounds; which is only one ſixtieth of the 
oppoſition it has to overcome: then deducting 45,000 
pounds for the adventitious help of the muſcuſar elaſtic 
coat of the arteries, he leaves the heart with a force of 
3000 pounds to overcome a reſiſtance of 135,000 pounds, 
that is, with 1 to remove 45: which ko ſuppoſes ir 
enabled to do by virtue of percufſion. See DrazToLE. 
But if he had proceeded in his calculation to the veins, 
which he allows to contain quadruple the quantity of 
blood found in the arteries, and to which this energy 
of percuſſion either does not reach at all, or but very 
languidly, he would readily have ſeen the ſyſtem of per- 
yer bot to be inſufficient. 
But his calculus itſelf is alſo found to be faulty; the 
force aſcribed by him to the heart being immenſely too 
great. Dr. Jurin ſhews, that if he had not made a miſtake 
in the computation, the reſiſtance which the Heart has 
to overcome, muſt have comeout, on his own'principles, 
much greater; and, inſtead of 135,000 pounds, would 
have been 1,076,000 pounds, which tranſcends all pro- 
bability. | | | 
The . faults in his ſolution conſiſt, according to Dr. 
Jurin, in his eftimating the motive force of the heart by a 
2 at reſt, in ſuppoſirg the whole weight ſuſtained 
y a muſcle, in one of his experiments, to be ſuſtained 
wholly by the contracting force thereof; in affuming 
muſcles equally heavy to be of equal force, and in ſup- 
poling the utmoſt force of the heart exerted at every ſyl- 
tole. | 8 
Dr. Keill, in his Eſſays on the Anim, Oecon, firſt ven- 
tured to ſet aſide Borell's calculus, and ſubſtituted 
another, almoſt infinitely ſmaller, in its ſtead ; his method 
of eſtimating the force of the Heart is as follows: having 
the velocity wherewith a fluid flows out at an orifice, 
without meeting any reſiſtance from an anterior fluid; 
the force which produces that motion is thus de- 
A termined : Let the line AB be the height from 
| which a falling body will acquire a velocity equal to 
that wherewith the fluid flows out at the orifice; 
then is the force, which produces the motion of this 
fluid equal to the weight of a cylinder of the ſame 
fluid, whoſe baſe is equal to the orifice, and weight 
equal 2 A B. Corol. 2. Prop. 36. lib. ii. Newton, 
Princip. | 
Now the blood flowing out of the heart is refiſted, in its 
motion, by the anterior blood inthe arteries and veins, and 
therefore cannot mw with all the velocity which the force 
11 of 
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nient ligatures under them, be opened the whole diameter 


one ounce of blood in each ſyſtole ; and, if the heart 
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of the heart will give it, part of that force being ſpent in 
overcoming the reſiſtance of the maſs of blood ; if there- 
fore, we knew how much the velocity of the blood is 
diminiſhed by this reſiſtance, or what proportion the 
velocity of the blood reſiſted has to the blood driven out, 
and not reſiſted ; having already determined the velocity 
of the blood as it is teſiſted, we might eaſily collect the 
velocity by which the blood would flow were it not re- 
ſiſted ; and from thence find the abſolute force of the 
heart, To find this, the author made the following ex- 
periment : having uncovered the iliac artery and vein in 
the thigh of a dog, near his body, and paſſed conve- 


* 


* 


of the vein, and receiving the blood which run from it in 
the ſpace of ten ſeconds; the ſame was aſterwards done 
by the artery ſor the ſame ſpace of time, and both the 
quantities of the blood were exactly weighed: the expe- 
riment was repeated for the greater ſecurity, til the 
283 of blood from the artery was found, at a me- 
ium to that of the vein, in the ſame ſpace of time, 
nearly as 7 to 3. 
Now the velocity of the blood in the iliac artery, ſo near 
the aorta, muſt. be nearly the ſame with that in the 
aorta itſelf; and conſequently the velocity with which 
it flows out of the iliac artery cut aſunder, is the ſame 
with which it would flow out of the heart unteſiſted, or 
the blood runs through a wound in the iliac artery | 
with all the velocity it received from the heart: now all 
the blood which runs along the iliac artery returns again | 
by the iliac vein z and conſequently the quantities of 
blood which paſs through both in the fame ſpace of time 
are equal ; the quantity of blood, therefore which runs 
out of the iliac vein cut aſunder, is the ſame which ran 
through the iliac artery before it was cut, in that ſpace 
of time; having therefore the quantity which runs 
through the iliac artery when it is cut and when it 1s not 
cut, we have their velocities; for the velocity of a fluid 
running through the ſame canal in equal ſpaces of time, 
is directly as their quantities; but the velocity of the 
blood when the artery is cut, is equal to that it receives 
by the full force of = heart, and the velocity when itis 
not cut, is that velocity with which the blood moves 
through the aorta, reſiſted by the anterior blood, and 
therefore theſe two velocities are to one another as 74 to 
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It now the heart throws ont two ounces of blood every 
ſyſtole, which is a probable aſſumption, then the blood 
moves through the aorta at the rate of 156 feet in a 
minute; and therefore the abſolute velocity wherewith 
the blood would be forced into the aorta, it it found no 
reſiſtance, is ſuch as would make it move 390 feet in a 
minute, or 6F feet in a ſecond. IT. 

e now proceed to inquire, what is the height from 
which a falling body will acquire this given velocity? 
for this height doubled, gives the length of the cylinder 
whoſe baſe is equal to the orifice of the avurta, and weight 
equal to the abſolute force of the heart. 

It is known by experiment, that the force of grayity 
will make a body move 30 fcet in a ſecond, which is the 
velocity it acquires in falling through 15 feet; and 
therefore this velocity is to the velocity of the blood 


flowing without reſiltance into the aorta as 30 to 6.5: 


but becauſe the heights from which bodies acquire giyen 
velocities, are as the ſquares of the velocities, that is, 
as 900 to 42.25; therefore as 900 to 42.25, ſo is 15 to 
0.74. This height doubled, gives 1.48, or in inches 
17.76, which is the height of a cylinder of blood, whoſe 
baſe is equal to the aorta, which we have ſuppoſed to be 
equal to. 0.4187, and therefore the ſolid content is 
7-436112, the weight of which 1s equal to the abſolute 
force of the heart. | | 
This weight is five ounces, whence the force of the heart 
is found equal only to the weight of five ounces. | 
Dr. Keill, in bis Anatomy Abridged, p. 137, &c. ſup- | 
poſes that the ventricles of the heart throw out at leaſt | 


contracts 4000 times in an hour, there will paſs through 
the heart every hour 4000 ounces, or 250th, weight of | 
blood: and, ſtating the whole maſs of blood to be 251, | 
2 quantity equal to this paſſes through the heart 10 times 
in an Hou, or about once in ſix minutes. If. the heart | 
contracts eighty times in a minute, then 25tb weight of 

blood paſſes through its ventricles once in five minutes. 
According, to this eſtimate, the left ventricle of the heart | 


throws out in each * one ounce or 1.638 gubic L 
e area of the oriſice of the gorta | 
being = 0.4187 z then, dividing the former by this, the | 


inches of blood, and t 


quotjent 3 will be the length of the cylinder of blood, 
which is fo 
ſtole; and, allowing the number of pulſes in a minute to. 


be 75, in 75 pulſes a cylinder of 292.5 inches will paſs, | 
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again by a freſh impulſe from the heart ; and, therefore, 
the force of the heart muſt be equal to the reſiſtance the 


locity of the blood would be continually increaſing ; it 


objects againſt,/ and of which the learned author has an 


17 his antagoniſt has ſince replied; but the author 


rmed in paſſing through the aorta in each ſy- |. 


or the blood will move at the rate of 1462 feet in an , 


hour : but the ſyſtole of the heart bein 
third of the time of -a pulſation, 22 
5 that 2 will be thrice as much . 
tate of 4386 feet in an hour, or 77 feet ; ' 
The quantity of blood thrown out 2 93 eb 7a 
equal to 4. 4b 11 o. and in 34 minutes a quantit wane 
to a middle-{ized man, viz. 158fþ will paſs thr 10 * 
heart. But if with Dr. Harvey and Dr. Lower pe. — 
wa two ounces of blood, i. e. 3.276 cubic ** 0 
e thrown out at each ſyſtole, then the velocit o C 
blood in entering the orifice of the aorta will * ny 
the ſormer, viz. at the rate of 146 feet in a minute r 
a quantity of blood equal to to the weight of Man's bee 
will paſs in half the time, viz. 17 minutes. Hale 8 
Eſſ. vol. ii. p. 39. 7" 
Dr. Keill has $arther demonſtrated, that the greateſt 1 
locity of the blood is to the leaſt as 5233 to 1, or 2 
it moyes 3233 times flower in ſome capillary arteries 
than it does in the aorta, ſuppoſing that it has a free Rey 
unembaraſſed courſe through theſe arteries; hacks + 
very far from being the caſe, becauſe the principle = 
ſtruction to the progreſs of the arterial blood is in 1h. 
capillary arteries, as Dr. Hales has ſhewn, vol. ii. p g. 
&c. and ſince the velocity of the blood at its rating 
from the heart te the aorta is at the rate of 146 feet in ; 
minute, taking one third of that for its continu«d equa- 
ble velocity, according to Dr. Keill's eſtimate, it won 
move but o. 1128 inch in a minute, in the evaneſcent ar- 
teries, in that time. 
The number of extreme capillary arteries eſtimated b 
Dr. Hales, on the ſuppoſition that one ounce of blood ba 
thrown out at each ſyſtole, is 4109723; and, on the 
ſuppoſition that two ounces of blood are thrown out 25 
each ſyſtole, their number will be 8219446. From th. 
arteries the blood is received into the veins; and, if the 
number of arteries be to that of the veins as 324 to 44 
Dr. Keill concludes, that the blood moves in the veins 
above 7116 times flower than it does in the aorta, 
The ſame author, by another method of calculating from 
the laws of projeQliles, finds the force of the Hort al- 
molt equal to eight ounces ; which, though ſomewhat 
more than was before determined, yet the difference is 
of {mall moment in reſpect of Borelli's account, the 
great failing of whoſe calculation Dr. Keill takes to ariſe 
from his not diſtinguiſhing between the blood at teſt and 
the blood already in motion. The force of the heart, it 
is certain, is not employed in giving motion to any quan- 
tity of blood at reſt, but only to continue it in motion: 
how that motion firſt aroſe, ſeems out of the human ca- 
pacity to determine. It is demonſtrable, that if the re- 
ſtance of the blood always bore the ſame proportion to 
the force of the heart it now does, the blood never could 
be firſt put in motion by the heart: if the blood con- 
ſtantly moved forwards, with the motion firſt communi- 
cated to it, and did the coats of the veſſels make no re- 
ſiſtance, the polterjor blood, would not be retarded by the 
anterior, and the force of the blood would equal the en- 
tire force of the mayer; but becauſe of the reſiſtance 
made by the coats of the blood-veſſels, and the force 
which is ſpent in diſtending them, the blood is continu- 
muy retarded in its motion as it circulates, and would in 
a ſhort time ſtop, were not the motion loſt made up 
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blood meets with in its motion : if it were more, the ve- 


leſs, it would continually decreaſe, and at laſt ſtop. 
And hence it is evident, that if the circulation of the 
blood was once ſtopped, all the force of the hart could 
never ſet it moving again. 
Thus much for Dr. Keill's ſyſtem. Dr. Jurin charges 
even this with its defects; and, particularly, in that it 
ſuppoſes the weight, whereby the motion of water rüu- 
ning out of a vellel may be generated, to be what geoc- 
rates that motion, which this laſt author takes for a m'l- 
apprehenſion of fir Iſaac Newton's corollary, urging» 
that the water falling by the power of gravity, acquires 
its motion of itſelf, and that the weight falling the lame 
time, only receives a motion equal to that of the water 
out of the veſſel. There are ſome other points which be 


expreſs vindication in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; *? 


in the mean time, the diſpute ceaſed. 
Jr. Jutin, however, proceeds to give another compu't- 
tion, on more unexceptionable principles ;. though Wu 
adverſary bas found occafion therein for recrimination. 
He conſiders one of the ventricles of the hear! ben 
the blood, as a given body impelling another at reſt, wit 
a given velocity, and, after communicating part of us 
motion thereto, proceeding with the ſame c0mm9" Ve- 


locity; on which principle, the force of the 1 5 
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; to the factum of the weight of the ven- 
— l e velocity before it impels the blood, or 
22 ſum of the motions of the ventricle, and the blood 
2 out of the ſame, and the motion communicated 
"= . of the arteries and the antecedent blood. 
Now it is demonſtrable, 1. That the motion whereby a 
hollow machine, unequally contractile, does act in con. 
Aion, is equal to the ſum of the factums of the ſeveral 
23 of the machine multiplied into their ſeveral ve- 
dos. Whence it — * the 2 of ery art 
ine 1 the factum of its weight into ſome 
2 articles A C and 


mean velocity between the 
ſt. 2. That if the water be expreſſed 
thoſe moved ſlowe water be expreſſed 


orifice of ſuch a machine, 
_ og out of the ſame will be equal to the ſum 
of the facta of any tranſverſe ſections of all the threads 
of water, ſeverally multiplied into their reſpective lengths 
and velocities : whence it follows, that the motion 0 the 
water is equal to the factum of the water iſſuing out at 
the orifice into ſome mean length between that of the 
longeſt thread and the ſhorteſt. Hence, alſo, if there be 
ſeveral ſuch machines full of water, and contraCted alike, 
whether equally, or unequally, the motion of the water, 
burſting out at the orifice of one of them, will be in a 
ratio compounded of the quadruple ratio of any homo- 
jogous diameter of the machine, and the reciprocal ratio 
Ts time wherein the contraction is effected. 
From theſe data is drawn a ſolution of the problem, To 
find the force of the heart. For, calling the weight of the 
left ventricle, or the quantity of blood equal to the ſame, 
the inner ſurface of the ventricle, &; the mean length 
of the filaments, or threads, of blood expelled from the 
fame, J; a ſection of the aorta, ; the quantity of blood 
contained in the left ventricle, 3; the time wherein the 
blood would be thrown out of the heart, were the re- 
ſiſtance of the arteries and antecedent blood moved, t; 
the variable velocity wherewith the blood would flow 
through the aorta, if the reſiſtance were taken away, v; 
the variable length of the aorta, paſſed over by the blood, 
x; and the time wherein the length of x is run, z. The 
mean variable velocity of the blood contiguous to the 
ventricle, or the mean velocity of the ventricle itſelf, 


will be =— 2 


the motion of the blood iſſuing out, =5v x / + x; and 
* l+ x. 


But, v ==; whence, by the inverſe method of fluxions, 


; the motion of the ventricle, = þ x 


their ſum, or force of the ventricle, = 5s x 


the force of the ventricle is found = x - +— + 1. 
ventricle = _ P 


force of the right ventricle (noting the ſame things by Greek 
letters, which in the left are denoted by the Italic ones) is 


found = fx = + 442 So that the whole force of 
4 333 


But ſince x t, sx=q9. And hence, the force of the 


ö 


++ - +1, After the like manner, the 
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mn, 2 l VET. 
If now we ſuppoſe p = 8 ounces, and wr = 4 ounces 
avoird. Sg t ſquare inches, and E= to as much; /=2, 
and a= i inches; ra ounces avoird, 5=0.418g ſquare 
inches, o 50.583; and o. 1”; the forces of the ven- 
tricles will be equal to the weights under-written ; viz. 


Ih - oz. 
Of the left ventricle — — 987 1 
Of the right ventticle - = 6 


3 


Force of the whole heart — '; EP 
Which weights have a velocity, wherewith they would 
move an inch each ſecond of a minute. 

Corol. Hence it is inferred, that when the pulſe is quicker 
than ordinary, either the teſiſtance is leſs than ordinary, 
or the force of the heart is increaſed, or a leſs quantity 
of blood than uſual is expelled at each contraction of the 
be art; and vice verſa, As alſo, that if the reſiſtance be 
either increaſed or diminiſhed, either the pulſe or the 
quantity of blood expelled at each contraction, will be 
either increaſed or diminiſhed reſpectively. And that if 
the force of the heart be increaſed, or diminiſhed, either 
the pulſe muſt be accelerated, or the reſiſtance dimi- 
niſhed. ' 
On theſe principles Dr. Jurin proceeds to demonſtrate the 
three following theorems : 

1. That the whole motion of reſiſtance made to the blood 
ifſuing out of the heart in the ſyſtole, or the whole mo- 
tion communicated to the antecedent blood, and the coats 
of the arteries, is equal to the whole force of the heart, 
quam proxime. 

2. That the motion communicated to the antecedent blood 
in a ſyſtole, is to the motion communicate! to the coats 
of the arteries, as the time of the ſyſtole is o the time 
of the diaſtole. : 
Whence, if, with Dr, Keill, we ſuypoſe the ſyſtole per- 
formed in one third of the interval between two pulſes, 
the motion communicated to the antecedent blood will 
be one third of the whole motion of the heart; and that 
communicated to the arteries, two thirds. 

3. In different animals, the force of the heart is in a ratio 
compounded of the quadruple ratio of the diameter of 
any homologous veſſel, and the inverſe ratio of the time 
wherein the heart is contracted ; or a ratio compounded 
of the ratio of the weight either of the heart, or the 
whole animal, the ſubtriplicate ratio of the ſame weight, 
and the reciprocal ratio of the time. Phil. Tranſ. abr. 
vol. v. p. 231. 249, &c. 

We ſhall cloſe this article with a table exhibiting the te- 
ſult of many experiments made by Dr. Hales, with a 
view of determining the velocity of the blood in dif- 
ferent animals, &c. The apparatus for theſe experi- 
ments is very ſimple: it conſiſts of a braſs pipe, about 
one ſixth of an inch in diameter, to which, by means of 
another braſs pipe fitly adapted to it, is fixed a glaſs tube 
of the ſame diameter, and about nine feet in length ; 
theſe pipes are properly graduated, and the braſs pipe is 
inſerted into the arteries, &c. of the animals that arc the 
ſubject of the author's experiments. 
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It does not appear, that, by comparing the weights of 

* theſe animals, and the ſeveral quantities of blood which 

paſs through their hearts in a given time, that any fixed 

rule can be thence formed for proportioning the quanti- 
ties of flowing blood to their different ſizes. Theſe 

uantities in larger animals are very diſproportionate to 
the bulk of their bodies, in compariſon with thoſe in 
leſſer animals. But as the blood has a longer courſe, and 
conſequently a greater reſiſtance in the former, it appears 
by the table, by comparing the perpendicular heights of 
the blood in the tubes affixed to the arteries, that the 
force of it in the arteries, is, in the main, greateſt in 
the largeſt animals. And if the blood-veſſels in the man 
and horſe ate equally diſtributed in all their homologous 
parts, or if they are proportionable to their reſpective 
weights, then the blood muſt move in them reciprocally 
as the times, in which quantities of blood equal to their 

reſpective weights paſs through their hearts, viz. as 60 
to 17 minutes; and, therefore, though the arterial blood 
of a horſe is propelled with a greater force than that of 
a man, yet it moves flower in the horſe on account of 
a greater number of ramifications, and a greater length 
of veſſels in the larger animal. See a variety of curious 
experiments and obſervations on this ſubject, in Hales's 
Statical Eſſays, vol. ii. 

HearT of fi/h. The heart in fiſhes is ſituated a little be- 
low the pills. It is uſually contained in an extremely 
thin membrane by way of pericardium, and placed in a 
large cavity. The heart in the ſeveral kinds of fiſhes is 
of many different figures. 1 In ſome it is quadrilateral; 

of this we ſee inſtances in moſt of the common fiſh. 2. 
In ſome it is of a ſemicircular figure, but a little flatted, 
as in the cyprini. 3: Its ſituation is generally tranſverſe 
with reſpec to the head, but not always ſo. In the ce- 
taceous fiſhes the heart has two ventricles, as in land ani- 
mals: but in all other fiſhes, that is, in all that have gills 
and not lungs, it has but one cavity. The Heart in all fiſh 
has only one auricle ; this is very large, and is always 

laced on the left ſide of the heart: at the place of the 
inſertion of this auricle, there are two valves, the one an 
upper, the other a lower one. The auricle in its lower 
part contains the receptacle of the veins, and this has 
alſo, at its inſertion into the auricle, two valves. 

The aorta, or great artery in fiſhes, adhere to the upper 

part or baſe of the heart by a ginglymus. Its firſt part, 

or that next the heart, is ſmall, and contains two ſig- 
moide valves. Soon after this it is dilated into a large 
cavity, which is whitiſh on the outſide, and within is 
ſupported by ſeveral carneous fibres, forming a ſort of 
columns. From this part the artery is formed into a ſort 
of cave, and thence is carried to the pills; it gives one 
great branch to the hollow of each gill, that is, four to 

each fide; and each of theſe large branches is again, a 

little beyond its inſertion into the hollow part of the bow 

of each gill, divided into four other branches, Which 
running along the baſe of the lamellz, are divided finally | 


into as many branches as there are lamellz, each receiv- 


ing one: [theſe are carried to the extremity of the la- 
mellæ, and there loſt; but the blood returns by as many 
veins, and is thence diſtributed throughout the whole 
body. In the margin of every lamina in the leaves of 
the branchiz, or pills, there is a vein which diſcharges 
the blood it receives from the arteries of theſe parts into 
a trunk, which runs over the ſurface of every arch or 
bow of the gills; and in fine, every vein coming from 
all the bony circles of the gills, is by degrees, ſome 
higher and ſome lower, inſerted into one common trunk. 
This grand trunk of the veins run along the ſpine, and 
performs the office of the deſcending trunk of the aorta 
in land animals, and diſtributes the blood to every part 
of the body of the fiſh. The trunks of the lower part 
of each bony circle take this courſe; but thoſe of the 
upper part are carried up to the brain and organs of ſen- 


ſation, aud are returned thence by other branches, which 
join theſe lower trunks, Theſe veins when thus joined, 


are carried to the origin of the gills, and there are diſ- 
charged into another trunk lying upon the agrta, which is 
opened into the receptacleiof Du Verney. This recep- 
tacle is no other than a venoſe trunk formed by the 

ing of ſeveral veins coming from the ſpine, ? 
ver, and other parts, q terminating in the auficle. 
Thus is the circulation in 


offices little thought of by many authors. 
thyolog. 
HEART of 27nſeds. 
ſects have a true and regular hear! z nor is this any where 
more beautifully diſtinguiſhable than in the claſs of flies; 
the ſmall ones, and thoſe of tranſparent bodies, are to 
be choſen indeed for this examination, the larger and 


rtedi's Ich- 


more opake being wholly improper forit. None is more 


HearT-burn, a diſcaſe, amcng Phyſicians, uſually called 


HEART of a tree, the middle part thereof, taken lougitudi- 


HEART, in the Manege. 


HEART, in Sea Language, is a peculiar ſort of DEA P- qe, 


HEARr's , in Botany, the name of a ſpecies of wie- 


HART. Hell, conche cordiformes, in Natural Hier, the 


cet- 
rom the li- 


i carried on in a very diffrrent 
manner from that in land animals; i s ſerve to 


It is eaſy to diſcover that many in- 
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the puceron eater ;; this is a very 
flat body, and ſo perfectly tranſparent, 
a proper manner, its internal parts are 
if they were in a white glaſs veſſel, 

One of theſe little flies is to be taken fot} b 
between the fingers; the wings are to be by | 


pale yellow iſh f 
that Cram. 
ſeen ag Clearly ag 


the head 


nt backy 
and held with the head, the 1 inverted and be . 


againſt a ſtrong light, and the belly then exam ] 
the help of a une glaſs. 115 * with 
convince any one chat flies have a real Heart; bon vill 
not a long veſſel only, in the place of one runnin J Daye 
way down the back, as Malpighi tkinks is the eb 
terpillars and butterflies, but towards the midd'e 5 4 
ſecond ring, and ſometimes in the third, countin 1 ca 
the corcelet, one plainly diſcovers a part which g from 
taken for no other than a real Heart. The f oF de 
beart in theſe animals varies, however, N 2 
in any others that we are acquainted with. "al Fa 
this heart is of the figure of a kidney placed tranſverſely 
and with its hollowed pait toward the corcelet with 
long veſſel running {traight from this bollowed + - 
the corcelet. At other times the hollow of the 3 41. 
appears, it lengthens itſelf, and requices the figure * 
bottle, with the veſſel before deſcribed placed ha its ne 1 
Sometimes it is more, and ſometimes icfs inflated jp 
diſtended ; ſometimes the tranſverſe diameter ſurnafſ; 
the longitudinal, and at others the longitudinal * 
exceeds the other. At all times, however, one ma 3 
a regular alternative contraction and dilatation of the 
heart; and to the contraction there conſtantly ſucceeds 3 
jet of liquor thrown into the long veſſel as if by a ſy- 
ringe; but what is very ſingular is, that after four - 
five of theſe jets, one always ſees the liquor before thrown 
up, deſcending into the heart again out of the corceler by 
the ſame veſſel by which it was received from the hart 
Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. vol. iv. p. 261. 


CARDIALGIA. 1 

In ſurfeits, or upon ſwallowing without due maſtication; 
when meats are eat tough and fat, or with farinaceous 
ſubſtances unfermented ; or when by any accident the 
ſaliva is vitiated, too ſcanty, or not intimately mixed 
with the food, the fermentation becomes tumultuor: 
the ſtomach ſwells with air, and this extraordinary comm 
motion being attended with an unuſual heat, brings on 
the uneaſineſs called the beart-turn; which is remedicd 
by whatever promotes a greater fecretion cf ſaliva, or 
helps to mix it with our aliment. Pringle's Obſerv. on 
the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 168. Sec Dioksriox. 
The teſtaceous powders, as oylter-ſhells, crabs-cyes, chalk, 
&c. are the uſual remedies for the hear!-5: 1. 


nally, 18 cal'ed ſo. 
A horſe that works in the ma- 
nege With conſtraint and refolution, and cannot be 


brought to conſent to it, is ſaid to be a horſe of 24s 
hearts. | 


ſomewhat reſembling the ſhape of a heart, but differing 
from the common dead-eyes, inaſmuch as it is only tur- 
niſhed with one large hole in the middie, whereas the 
common dead-cyes have always three holes, 'They are 
principally uſed to contain the laniards, by which the 
ſtays are extended. 


LET. 


It is ſaid to be good for ruptures, and the falling ficknels. 
DiR. Ruſt. . a 


name of a genus of ſhells, by ſome authors referred to 
the pectunculus or cockle kind, but by later writers juſtly 
' diſtinguiſhed into a ſeparate genus. The characters are 
theſe: it is a biyalve ſhell-fiſh of a globoſe clated form, 
futrowed in deep lines, and in ſome ſpecies imbricated, 
in others prickly, never auriculated, and always expreſſ- 
ing what we call the figure of a heart. ; 
There are ſeveral very remarkable ſpecies of this genus- 
The imbricated hearz-/þel, called by the French authors 
' faitage, or roof-ſhell, from its reſembling the rafters on 
"the top of a houſe, is a very elegant one. Another ſpe- 
cies is called the cabbage-ſhell, from the undulations in 
its reſembling ſome of the garden curled cabbages. 10 
this genus alſo belong the Noah's ark ſhell. Some of 
theſe ſpecies of heart-/hells are of a globular figures 
others of a triangular ſhape ; others more nearly of the 
ſhape of a human heart; and others again of an imbricat- 
ed kind. Hiſt, Nat. Eclairc. p. 330. 
HEARTH, focus. See Fige, CHIMNEY, &c. 
HEAR TH=moeney. See CHIMNEY-moncy. 
HEART H. ſene. See FiRE-/tone. 5 
HEAT, calor, one of the primary qualities of bodies; r- 


«ligible on this occaſion than the little fly produced of 


/ 


poſed to cold. Hu 
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its degree meaſured by the expanſion of the 

* wo or — in the thermometer. a 
He in us is properly a ſenſation, excited by the adlion 
1 or it is the effect of fire on our organs of feeling. 
H nee it follows, that what we call heat is a particular 
* or modification of our own mind; and not any 
thi » exiſting in that form in the body that occaſions it, 
He lead more in the fire that burns the linger, than pain 
in the needle that pricks it. In effect, Heat, in the body 
that gives it, is only motion; and in the mind only a par- 
ticular idea or diſpoſition of the ſoul, FIST 
Heat, with reſpect to our ſenſation, or the eſfe2t produce 

n th by a hor body, is eſtimated by its relation to the 
organ of feeling; no object appearing to be hot, unleſs its 
heat exceeds that of our body: whence the ſame thing to 
different perſons, or at different times to the ſame perſon, 
ſhall appear both hot and cold. : ; 
Heat, as it exiſts in the hot body, or that which conſti- 
tutes and denominates a body hot, and enables it to pro- 
duce ſuch effects on our organ, is variouſly conſidered by 
the philoſophers. Some wall have it a quality, others a 
ſubſtance, and others only a mechanical affection, viz. 
Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics, define heat a quality or ac- 
cident whereby homogeneous things, i. e. things of the 
ſame nature and kind, are collected and gathered toge- 
ther; and heterogeneous ones, or things of different na- 
tures, ate ſevered or diſunited. Thus, ſays he, the ſame 
heat which aſſociates and brings into a maſs ſeveral par- 
ticles of gold before ſeparate, ſeparates the particles of 
two metals before mixed together. But not only the doc- 
trine, but the very inſtance he produces, is faulty; for 
heat though continued to eternity, will never ſeparate a 
maſs, e. g. of gold, ſilver, and copper : and, on the con- 
trary, if bodies of different qualities, as gold, ſilver, and 
copper, be put ſeparately in a veſſel over a fire; notwith- 
ſtanding all their heterogeneity, they will be mixed and 
congregated into a mals thereby. . 
In effect, heat cannot be ſaid to do either this thing or that 
univetſally; but all its effects depend on the circumilances 


of its application. Thus, to do the ſame thing in differ- | 


ent bodies, different degrees of heat are required ; as to 
mix gold and filver, the heat muſt be in one degree, and 
to mix mercury and ſulphur, in another. 
Add, that the ſame degree of heat ſhall have oppoſite ef- 
ſects. Thus a vehement fire ſhall render water, oils, ſalts, 
&c. volatile; and yet the ſame fire ſhall embody ſand, and 
fixed alkaline ſalt, into glaſs. 
The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, define heat not 
as an accident of fire, but as an eſſential power or property 
thereof, the ſame in reality with it, and only diſtinguiſh- 
ed from it in the manner of our conception. 
Heat, then, on their principles, is no other than the vola- 
tile ſubſtance of fire itſelf, reduced into atoms, and emitted 
in a continual ſtream from ignited bodies ; ſo as not only 
to warm the objects within its reach, but alſo, if they be 
inflammable, to kindle them, turn them into fire, and con- 
ſpire with them to make flame. 
In effect, theſe corpuſcles, ſay they, flying off from the 
ignited body, while yet contained within the ſphere of 
its flame, by theic motion conſtitute fire ; but when fled, 
or got beyond the ſame, and diſperſed every way, ſo as to 
eſcape the apprehenſion of the eye, and only to be per- 
ceivable by the feeling, they take the denomination of 
heat, inaſmuch as they ſtill excite in us that ſenſation. 
The Carteſians, improving on this docttine, aſſert heat 
to conſiſt in a certain motion of the inſenſible particles 
of a body, reſembling the motion whereby the ſeveral 
parts of our body are agitated by the motion of the heart 
and blood, 
Our lateſt and beſt writers of mechanical, experimental, 
and chemical philoſophy, differ very conſiderably about 
heat, The fundamental difference is, whether it be a pe- 


culiar property of one certain immutable body, called | 


re; or whether it may be produced mechanically in other 
bodies, by inducing an alteration in the particles thereof. 
The former tenet, which is as ancient as Democritus, and 
the ſyſtem of atoms, had given way to that of the Carte- 
ſians, and other mechaniſts ; but is now with great ad- 
dreſs retrieved, and improved on, by ſome of the lateſt 
writers, particularly Homberg, the younger Lemery, 
$ Graveſande, and, above all, by the learned and induſ- 
trious Boerhaave, in a courſe of lectures expreſly on fire; 
the reſult whereof we have already laid down under the 
article FIRE. 

be thing we call fire, according to this author, is a body 
ut generis, created ſuch ab origine, unalterable in its 
nature and properties, and not either producible de novo, 
rom any other body, nor capable of being reduced into 
any other body, or of cealing to be fire. 


his fire, he contends, is diffuſed bly every where 
. : 


Heat may be defined a phyſical being, whoſe preſence is | 


— 
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and exiſts alike, or in equal quantity, in all che parts of 
ſpace, whether void, or poſſeſled by bodies; but that na- 
turally, and in itſelf, it is perfectly latent and impercept- 
ible; and is only diſcovered by certain effects which it 

roduces, and which are cognizable by our ſenſes. 

heſe effects are heat, light, colour, rare faction, and 
burning, which are all indications of fire, as being none 
of them producible by any other cauſe : ſo that where- 
ever we obſerve any of theſe; we may ſafely infer the 
action and preſence of fire, But, though the effect can- 
not be without the cauſe, yet the fire may remain with- 
out any of theſe effects; any, we mean, groſs enough ro 
affect our ſenſes, or become objects thereof: and this, he 
adds, is the ordinary caſe; there being a concurrence of 
other circumſtances, which are often wanting neceſary to 
the production of ſuch ſenſible effects. 
Hence, particularly, it is, that we ſometimes find ſeve— 
ral, and ſometimes all, of theſe effects of fire together, 
and ſometimes one unaccompanied with any others; 2c- 
cording as the circumſtances favour or diſpoſe things for 
the ſame. Thus we find light without Feat; as in rotten 
wood, putrid fiſhes, or the mercurial phoſphorus : nav, 
and one of them may be in the higheſt degree, anu th 
other not ſenſible; as in the focus of a large burning-y 
expoſed to the moon; where, though the light, as 
Hooke found, was ſufficient to have inſtantly blin 
beſt eye, yet no heat was perceivable, nor was; | 
leaſt rare faction occahoacd in an exquiſite tber 
See Moon and LIGHT. 
On the other hand, there may be beat without light, 
we find in fluids, which emit no light even 1 they 300 
and not only beat and rarefy, but alſo burn o: cont me, i 
parts; and in metals, ſtones, &c. which contact a vel. - 
ment heat before they ſhine, or become ignited, Nay, 
and there may be the molt intenſe A in nature without 
any light: thus in the focus of a large burning concave, 
where metals melt, and the hardeſt gems viuity, the 
eyes perceive no light; ſo that ſhould the hand happen 
to be put there, it would inſtently be turned into a coal, 
OF EVEN a Ca:X. DO alſo raretathons are frequently ob- 
ſerved by the thermometer, in the night-time, without 
either heat or light, &c, 
But as heat, when accumulated in a ſufficient quantity, is 
conſtantly accompanied with light, or, in other words, 
as fire is always produced by the increaſe of heat, philo- 
ſophers have generally conſidered theſe phenomena as 
proceeding from the ſame cauſe; and have, therefore, 
uled the word FIRE to expreſs that unknown principle, 
which, when it is preſent to a certain degree, excites the 
ſenſation of heat alone, but when accumulated to a greater 
degree, renders itſelf obvious, both to the ſight and touch, 
or produces heat, accompanied with light; and in this 
ſenſe, the element of fire ſignifies the ſame thing with ab- 
ſolute heat. Sce the ſequel of this article. 
Thus it appears, that the effects of fire have a dependence 
on-other concurring circumſtances; ſome more, and others 
leſs. One thing ſeems to be required in common to them 
all, viz. that the fire be collected or brought into leſs com- 
paſs; without this, as fire is every where equably diffuſed, 
it could have no more eſfect in one place than another, 
but muſt either be diſpoſed to warm, burn, and ſhine, 
every where, or no where. Indeed ſuch every where 
does amount to no where; for to have the ſame heat, &c. 
in every place, would be to have no hear at all; it is only 
the changes that we perceive; thoſe alone make the mind 
diſtinguiſh in its flate, and become conſcious of the things 
that diverſify it, So our bodies being equally preſſed on 
all ſides by the ambient air, we feel no preflure at all; 
but if the preſſure be only taken off in any one part, as by 
laying the hand over an exhauſted receiver, we ſoon be- 
come ſenſible of the load. 
This collection is performed two ways: the firſt, by di- 
recting and determining the fluQuating corpuſcles of bre 
into lines, or trains, called rays; and thus driving infi- 
nite ſucceſhons of the fiery atoms upon the ſame place 
or body, each to produce its ſeveral effort, and ſecond 
that of the preceding ones, till by a ſeries of augmenta- 
tions, the effect is ſenſble. This is the office of thoſe 
bodies which we call luminaries; ſuch as the ſun, and 
other heavenly bodies; and allo of our culinary fires, 
lamps, &c. on earth, which do not emit the fire from 
their own ſubſtance, as is commonly conceived, but only 
by their rotatory mutation direct the undermined cor- 
puſcles into parallel rays. And the effe& may till be 
farther increaſed by a ſecond collection of theſe parallel, 
into converging rays, by means of a concave ſpeculum, 
or a convex glaſs, which at length brings them all into a 
point: whence thoſe aſtoniſhing effects of our large burn- 
ing-glaſſes. 
The ſecond way wherein the collection is made, is not by 
determining the vague fire, or giving it any new direc- 
tion, but merely by aſſembling it; which is done by the 
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attrition or rubbing of two bodies ſwiftly againſt each 
other; ſo ſwiftly, in effect, as that nothing in the air, 
except the floating fire, has activity enough to move an 
equal pace, or ſucceed faſt mes into the places con- 
tinvally relinquiſhed by it : by which means fire, the moſt 
agile body in nature, ſlipping in, becomes collected in 
the path of che moving body; ſo that the moveable bas, 
as it were, a fiery atmoſphere around it, Thus it is, that 
the axes of chariot- wheels; mill-ſtones, the ropes of ſhips, 
cannon-balls, &c. conceive heat, and ſome of them kindle 
into flame: 

Thus much for the circumſtance in heat, common to all 
the effects of fire, viz. collection. The particular cir- 
cumſtances are various: thus, for it to warm, or to heat. 
i. e. to give the ſenſation of it, it is neceſſary that there 
be more fire in the hot body or thing, than in the organ 
whereby it is to be felt; otherwiſe the mind will not be 
put into any new ſtate upon its approach, nor have any 
new idea. Whence, alſo, if the contrary to this obtains, 
v. g. if there be leſs fire in the external object than in 
the organ, it will raiſe an idea of cold, or chillineſs. 
Thus it is, that a man coming out of a hot bath into a 
moderately warm air, ſeems as if he were got into an 
exceſſive cold place; and another entering a room ſcarcely 


warm, in a very pinching day, will at firſt fancy himſelf 


in a ſtove: Whence it appears, that the ſenſe of hear, 


does by no means determine the degree of fire; the hear 


being only the ratio or difference . between the internal 
and external fire. As to the circumſtances neceſlary to 
the fire's producing LIGHT, BURNING, RAREFACTION, 
&c. ſee rae: &c. 

The mechanical philoſophers, particularly lord Bacon, 
Mr. Boyle, and fir Ifaac Newton, look on hear in another 
light. They do not conceive it as an original inherent 
property of any particular ſort of body ; but as mechani- 
cally producible in any body. 

Lord Bacon, in an expreſs treatiſe De Forma Calidi, de- 
duces, from a particular enumeration of the ſeveral phe- 
nomena and effects of heat, 

1. That heat is motion: not that motion generates heat, 
or heat motion; though, in many caſes, this be true: but 
that the very thing heat is motion, and nothing elſe. But 
this motion, he ſhews, has ſeveral peculiar circumſlances, 
which conſtitute it heat, 

As, 2. That it is an expanſive motion, whereby a body 
endeavours to dilate or ſtretch into a larger dimenſion than 
it had before. | 

3. That this expanſive motion is directed towards the cir- 
cumference, and at the ſame time upwards ; which ap- 
pears hence, that an iron road, being erected in the fire, 
will burn the hand that holds it, much ſooner than if put 
in laterally. 

4. That this expanſive motion is not equable, and of the 
whole, but only of the ſmaller particles of the body; as 
appears from the alternate trepidation of the particles of 
hat liquors, ignited iron, &. And laſtly, that this mo- 
tion is very rapid. 

Hence he * heat an expanſive undulatory motion 
in the minute particles of the body; whereby they tend, 
with ſome rapidity, towards the circumference, and at the 
ſame time incline a little upwards. 

Hence, again, he adds, that if, in any natural body you 
can excite a motion whereby it ſhall expand or dilate it- 
ſelf, and can ſo repreſs and direct this motion upon it- 
ſelf, as that the dilatation ſhall not proceed uniformly, 
but obtain in ſome part*, and be checked in others, you 
will generate heat. This doctrine, Des Cartes and his ſect 
adhere to with ſome little variation. According to them, 
heat conſiſts in a certain motion or agitation of the parts 
of a body, like to that wherewith the ſeveral parts of our 
body are agitated by the motion of the heart and blood. 
Mr. Boyle, in a treatife of the Mechanical Origin of Heat 
and Cold, ſtrenuouſly ſupports the doctrine of the pro- 
ducibility of heat, with new obſervations and experiments : 
as a ſpecimen, we ſhall here give one or two. 

In the production, ſays he, of heat, there appears no- 
thing, on the part either of the agent or patient, but 
motion, and its natural effects. When a ſmith briſkly 
hammers a ſmall piece of iron, the metal thereby becomes 
exceedingly hot ; yet there is nothing to make it ſo, ex- 
cept the forcible motion of the hammer impreſling a ve- 
hement and variouſly determined agitation on the ſmall 
parts of the iron, which, being a cold body before, 
grows, by that ſuperinduced commotion of its ſmall parts, 
hot : firſt in a more looſe acceptation of the word, with 
regard to ſome other bodies, compared with which it was 
cold before; and then ſenſibly hot, becauſe this agita- 
tion ſurpaſſes that of the parts of our fingers; and in 
this inſtance oftentimes, the hammer and the anvil con- 
tinue cold after the operation z which ſhews, that the 
heat acquired by the iron, was not communicated by ei- 
ther of thoſe implements as heat, but produced in it by 
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motion great enough ſtrongly to agit 

ſmall a body as the piece of fc 5 wh 5 ache of ſo 
have the like effect upon ſo much greater mag; g able tg 
tal, as the hammer and the anvil ; though i of me. 
cuſſions were often and briſkly renewe * 4 the per. 


mer were ſmall, this alſo might be heated _ ham. 
is not neceflary that a body i hence it 
heat. F y ictelf mould be Jr to give 


If a large nail be driven by a hammer ; 
wood, it will receive ſeveral {trokes 2 lank of 
it grow hot; but when it is once driven to th + before 
few ſtiokes ſuffice to give it a conſiderable heat. f we 
at evety blow of the hammer, the nail enters fa i while, 
the wodd, the motion produced is chiefly pro reſſ 5 
is of the whole nail tending one way; hs ws, * 
motion ceaſes, the impulſe given by the ſtroke b 22 
able to drive the nail farther on, or to break it — * 
ſpent in 7 various, vehement, and inteſtine com. 
motions of the parts among themſ, "=o l 
ture of Heat confiſts. x Fives, wherein the na. 
That Heat, ſay the ſame authors, is mechani 
cible, appears probable from a conſideration 
which ſeems principally to confiſt in that me 
perty of matter, called motion; but which j 
— 33 or modifications. 

irſt, the agitation of the parts of the body 
hement: for this diſtinguiſhes the bodies reps - Nog 
from thoſe which are barely fluid. Thus the ard we | 
of water, in its natural ſtate, move ſo calmly roy N 
do not feel it at all warm, though it could not * 
liquor, unleſs they were in a reſtleſs motion; but when 
water becomes actually hot, the motion manifeſt! at 
proportionably appears vehement, ſince it does th fe 
ſtrike our organs of feeling briſkly, but ordinarily = 
duces numerous very fmall bubbles, melts congulated oil 
caſt upon it, and affords vapours, which by their agita- 
tion aſcend into the ait. And if the degree of * be 
ſuch as to make the water boil, the agitation becomes 
more manifeſt by the confuſed motions, waves, noiſe 
bubbles, and other obvious effects, excited therein, Thus, 
in a heated iron, the vehement agitation of its parts may 
be eafily inferred from the motion, and the hiſling noiſe 
it makes with the drops of water that fall from it. But 
though the agitation be various, as well as vehement yet 
there is a third condition required to make a body be : 
which is, that the agitated particles, or at leaſt the greateſt 
number of them, be fo minute, as to be ſingly infenſible. 
Were a heap of ſand to be vehemently agitated by a whirl. 
wind, the bulk of the corpuſeles would keep their agitation 
from being prope:ly heated, though by their numerous 
ſtrokes upon any man's face, and the briſk commotion of 
the ſpirits, which would thence euſue, they might perhaps 
produce that quality. 
The fecond condition is, that the determination be very 
various, and tend all manner of ways. This variety of 
determinations appears to be in hot bodies, both by ſome 
of the inſtances already mentioned, and eſpecially that 
of flame, which is a body; by the dilatation of metals 
when melted ; and by the operations of heat, exerciſed 
by hot bodies upon others, in what poſture or ſituation 
ſoever the body, to be heated thereby, be applied to 
them: thus a coal, thoroughly kindled, will appear on 
all ſides red, and melt wax and kindle biimſtone, whe- 
ther the body be applied to the upper, the lower, or any 
other part of it. Hence, if we duly attend to this no- 
tion of the nature of heat, it is eaſy to diſcern how it 
may be mechanically produced ſeveral ways; for, except 
in ſome few anomalous caſes, by whatever means the in- 
ſenſible parts of a body can be put into a very confuſed 
and vehement agitation, heat will be introduced into that 
body; and as there are ſeveral agents and operations, by 
which the heating motion may be excited, fo there mul: 
be ſeveral mechanical ways of producing heat : various 
experiments may be reduced to almoſt each of thele 
heads; chance itſelf having, in the laboratories of che- 
wilts, afforded ſeveral phenomena referable thereto. 
This ſyſtem is farther ſupported alſo by Gr Iſaac Neu- 
ton, who does not conceive fire as any particular ſpecies 
of body, originally endued with ſuch and ſuch proper- 
ties. Fire, according to him, is only a body much ig 
nited, i. e. heated hot, ſo as to emit light copiouſly : 
what elſe, ſays he, is red-hot iron than fire; and what 
elſe is a burning coal than red-hot wood ? or flame itſelf 
than red-hot ſmoke ? It is certain, that flame is only the 
volatile part of the feul heated red-hot, i. e. ſo hot as to 
ſhine;z and hence only ſuch bodies as are volatile, i. e. 
ſuch as emit a copious fume, will flame ; nor will they 
flame longer than they have fume to burn. In diſtilling 
hot ſpirits, if the head of the {till be taken off, the af- 
cending vapours will catch fire from a candle, and tun 
into a flame. And in the ſame manner ſeveral bodies, 


much heated by moſjon, attrition, fermentation, * 
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cally produ- 
of its nature, 
chanical pro- 


$ here ſubject 


Eu, will emit locid fumes; which, if they be copious 
_ the heat ſufficiently great, will be flame: 
and the reaſon why fuſed metals do not flame, is the 
ſmallneſs of their fume ; this is evident, becauſe ſpelter, 
which fumes moſt copiouſly, does likewiſe flame. Add, 
that all flaming bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, wood, pitch, 
ſulphur, &c. by flaming, waſte, and vaniſh into burning 
1 to not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a cer- 
tain degree, emit light, and ſhine ? and is not this emiſ- 
fon performed by the vibrating motion of their parts ? 
and do not all bodies, which abound with terreſtrial and 
ſulphureous parts, emit light as often as thoſe parts are 
ſaffciently agitated, whether that agitation be made by ex- 
ternal fire, or by friction, or percuſſion, or putrefaction, 
or by any other cauſe ? Thus ſea- water, in a ſtorm; quick- 
Glver agitated in vacuo; the back of a cat, or the neck 
of a horſe, obliquely rubbed in a dark place; wood, fleſh, 
and fiſh, while they putrefy ; vapours from putrefying 
waters, uſually called ignes fatui ; ſtacks of moiſt hay or 
corn: glow-worms; amber and diamonds by rubbing ; 
ſragments of ſteel ſtruck off with a flint, &c. all emit light. 
Are not groſs bodies and light convertible into one an- 
other? and may not bodies receive much of their activity 
from the particles of light which enter their compoſition ? 
1 know no body leſs apt to ſhine than water; and yet 
water, by frequent diſtillations, changes into fixed earth, 
which, by a ſufficient heat, may be brought to ſhine like 
other bodies. | 
Add, that the ſun and ſtars, according to fir Iſaac New- 
ton's conjectute, are no other than great earths vehe- 
mently heated : for /arge bodies, he obſerves, preſerve 
their heat the longeſt, their parts heating one another; 
and why may not great, denſe, and fixed bodies, when 
heated beyond a certain degree, emit light ſo copiouſly, 
as by the emiſſion and reaction thereof, and the refleCtions 
and refractions of the rays within the pores, to grow ſtill 
hotter, till they arrive at ſuch a period of heat as is that of 
the ſun? Their parts alſo may be farther preſerved from 
fuming away, not only by their fixity, but by the vaſt 
weight and denſity of their atmoſpheres incumbent on 
them, and ſtrongly prong em, and condenſing 
the vapours and exhalations ariſing from them. Thus 
we ſee, warm water, in an exhauſted receiver, ſhall boil 
as vehemently as the hotteſt water open to the air; the 
weight of the incumbent atmoſphere, in this latter caſe, 
keeping down the vapours, and hindering the ebullition 
till it has conceived its utmoſt degree of heat. So, allo, 
a mixture of tin and lead, put on a red-hot iron in va- 
cuo, emits a fume and flame; but the ſame mixture in 
the open air, by reaſon of the incumbent atmoſphere, 
does not emit the leaſt ſenſible flame. 'Thus much for 
the lem of the producibility of heat. | 
On the other hand, Mr. Homberg, in his Eſſai du Souf- 
fre Principe, holds, that the chemical principle or ele- 
ment, SULPHUR, which is ſuppoſed one of the ſimple, 
primary, pre-exiſtent ingredients of all natural bodies, 
is real fire; and conſequently, that fire is coeval with 
body. Mem. de l' Acad. an. 1705. | 
Dr. „Graveſande goes on much the ſame principle: 
fire, according to him, enters the compoſition of all 
bodies, is contained in all bodies, and may be ſeparated 
or procured from all bodies, by rubbing them againſt 
each other, and thus putting their fire in motion. But 
fire, he adds, is by no means generated by ſuch motion. 
Elem. Phyſ. tom. 11. cap. 1. 
A body is then only ſenſibly hot, when the degree of its 
heat exceeds that of our organs of ſenſe; ſo that there 
may be a lucid body, without any ſenſible heat; and con- 
. Tequently, as heat is only a ſenſible quality, whithout any 
heat at all. 
Heat, in the hot body, ſays the ſame author, is an agi- 
tation of the parts of the body, made by means of the 
fire contained in it; by ſuch agitation a motion is pro- 
duced in our bodies, which excites the idea of heat in 
our minds: ſo that heat, in reſpect of us, is nothing but 
that idea, and in the hot body nothing but motion. If 
ſuch motion expel the fice in right lines, it may give us 
— . N light; if in a various and irregular motion, 
nly Ot Heat. 
Mr, Lemery, the younger, agrees with theſe two authors 
in aſſerting this abſolute and ingenerable nature of fire ; 
but he extends it farther. Not contented to confine it 
as an element of bodies, he endeavours to ſhew, that it is 
equably diffuſed through all ſpace; that it is preſent in 
all places, even in the void ſpaces between the bodies, as 
well as in the inſenſible interſtices between their parts. 
Meth. de l' Acad. an. 1913. See ETHER. 
This laſt ſentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave above 
delivered. It ſeems extravagant to talk of heating cold 
liquors with ice; yet Mr. Boyle aſſures us he has calily 
done it, by taking out of a baſon of cold water, wherein 


ſeveral fragments of ice were ſwimming, one pitce or 
two which he perceived very well drenched with the li- 
quor, and ſuddenly immerging them into a wide-mouthed 
glaſs of itrong oil of vitriol ; for the menſtruum preſently 
mixing with the. water which adhered to the ice, pro- 
duced in it a briſk heat, ſometimes with a manifeſt ſmoke, 
and that ſuddenly diſſolving the cotitiguous parts of the 
ice, and thoſe the next, the whole ice was ſoon reduced 
to water; and the corroſive menſtruum being, by two or 


three ſhakes, well diſperſed through it, the whole mix- 


ture would immediately grow ſo hat, that ſometimes the 
containing phial could not be endured in one's hand. 
Philoſophers have lately diſtinguiſhed heat into abſolute 
and ſenſible, By abſolute heat, which is ſynonymous with 
what other writers have called PIK E, they mean that 
power or element, which, when it is preſent to a certain 
degree, exites in animals the ſenſation of heat; and by 
ſenſible heat, the ſame power conſidered in its relation to 
the effects which it produces: e. gr. two bodies are faid 
to have equal quantities of ſenſible hear, when they pro- 
duce equal effects upon the mercury in the thermometer 
bur as bodies of dificrett kinds have different capacities 
for containing heat, the abſolute heat in ſuch bodies will 
be different, though the ſenſible heat be the ſame, Thus, 
a pound of water and a pound of antimony of the ſame 
temperature have equal ſenſible heat; but the former 
contains a much greater quantity of abſolute heat, than 
the latter. It is a well-known fact, that heat is contained 
in great quantities in all bodies, when at the common 
temperature of the atmoſphere ; and it is no leſs certain, 
that heat has a conſtant tendency to diffuſe itſelf over all 
bodies, till they are brought to the ſame degree of abſo- 
lute heat : it is alſo generally acknowledged, that, when 
the parts of the ſame homogeneous body have the ſame 
degree of ſenſible heat, the quantities of abſolute hear 
will be proportionable to the bulk or quantity of matter : 
it alſo appears, that in the ſame homogeneous bcdies, 
if the temperatures be different, but the quantities of 
matter the ſame, the quantities of abſolute heat will be 
in proportion to the temperatures; and, therefore, the 
mercurial thermometer is an accurate meaſure of the 
comparative quantities of abſolute heat, which are com- 
municated to the ſame homogeneous bodies, or ſeparated 
from them, as long as ſuch bodies continue in the ſame 
form. 
M. De Luc has evinced, by a variety of experiments, 
that the expanſions of mercury between the freezing and 
boiling points of water correſpond preciſely to the quan- 
tities of abſolute heat applied, and that its contractions 
are proportionable to the diminution of this element 
within theſe limits: from hence it may alſo be inferred, 
that, if the mercury were to retain its fluid form, its 
contractions would be proportionable to rhe decrements 
of the abſolute heat, though the diminution were con- 
tinued to the point of total privation. But the coinpa- 
rative quantities of abſolute heat, which are communi- 
cated to different bodies, or ſeparated from them, can- 
not be determined in a direct manner by the thermo- 
meter. 
Some philoſophers have apprehended, that the quantities 
of abſolute heat in bodies are in proportion to their den- 
ſities. The celebrated Boerhaave imagined, that heat is 
equally diffuſed through all bodies, the denfeſt as well 
as the rareſt, and, therefore, that the quantities of heat 
in bodies are in proportion to their bulk : and, at his de- 
ſire, Fahrenheit attempted to determine the fact by ex- 
periment. For this purpoſe he took equal quantities of 
the ſame fluid, and gave them different degrees of hear, 
and, having mixed them intimately together, found, 
that the temperature of the mixture was balf the exceſs 
of the hotter above the colder. But if this experiment 
be made with water and mercury, in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, the reſult will be different. Thus, if you take 
equal bulks of mercury and water, and give the water a 
greater degree of heat than the mercury, the heat of the 
mixture will always be greater than half the exceſs of 
the heat of the water above that of the mercury, If, on 
the other hand, the mercury be hotter than the water, 
the temperature of the mixture will always be leſs than 
half the exceſs of the Heat of the mercury above that 
of the water. And, in general, if equal bulks of water 
and mercury, at different temperatures, be mixed toge- 
ther, the change, produced in the heat of the mercury, 
will be to that produced in the heat of the water as three 
to two; from whence it has been inferred, that the com- 
parative quantities of the abſolute heats of theſe fluidg 
are reciprocally proportionable to the changes which are 
produced in their ſenſible heats, when they are mixed 
together at different temperatures : this is a fact, which 
has been publicly taught, for ſeveral years; by Dr. Black, 


and Dr. Irvine, in the Univerſities of Edinburgh and 


Glaſgow. This cule, however, does not apply to thofe 
| {ubſtances 
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fubſtances which, in mixture, excite ſenſible heat by che- 
mical action. | 

From the experiments and reaſoning employed by Dr. 
Crawford, a late ingenious and much-approved writer on 


this ſubject, it follows, that equal weights of heteroge- | 


neous ſubſtances, as air and water, having the fame cem- 
/ perature, may contain unequal quantities of abſolute 
Heal; and, therefore, there mult be certain eſſential dif- 


ferenc:s in the nature of bodies, in conſequence of which 


ſome hare greater powers or capacities of collecting and 
containing heat than others. On theſe principles Dr. 
Crawford proceeds, with great caution, guarding, as he ap- 
prehends, againſt every poſſible cauſe of error, to eſtimate 


the abſolute heat of a variety of fubſtances: the general | 


concluſions deduced from his experiments, the reader 
will find in this and ſome of the following articles. 

We ſhall now obſerve that he has ſhewn, by ſeveral 
well- conducted experiments, that the capacities of bodies 
for containing heat are diminiſhed by the addition of 


phlogiſton, and increaſed by the ſeparation of this prin- | 


ciple. 

I: has been an opinion generally received among philo- 
fophers, that phlogiſton is either fire jitſelf, or intimately 
connected with the production of fire. But if this were 
true, ſavs Dr. Crawford, bodies, when united with phlo- 
giſton, would contain a greater quantity of fire, or of 
abſolute heat, than when ſeparated from it: thus, metals 
would contain more abſolute heat than their calces, and 
ſulphur more than the vitriolic acid. But the contrary 
is evinced to be the fact: e. gr. the abſolute hear of the 
calx of tin is to that of tin as 14.7 to 1044 ; the abſolute 
heat of the calx of jron is to that of the metal as 8 to 
2.1 ; the abſolute heat of the calx of lead is to that of 
tead as 19.9 to 1447 3 and the abſolute heat of the calx 
of antimony is to that of the regulus as 11.6 to 4 5. 
Hence it follows, that if phlogiſton be added to a body, 
a quantity of the abſolute heat of that body will be ex- 
tricated; and if the phlogiſton be ſeparated again, an 
equal quantity of beat will be abſorbed: in the former 
eaſe, the capacity of the body for containing heat is di- 
miniſhed, and, in the latter, increaſed. Heat, therc- 
fore, and phlogilton appear to be two oppoſite principles 
in nature : by the aCtion of heat on bodies, the force of 
their attraction to phlogiſton is diminiſhed ; and by the 
action of phlogiſton, a part of the abſolute heat, which 
exiſts in all bodies as an elementary principle, is expelled. 
It appears, however, from the facts above recited, that, 
though all bodies have their capacities for containing 
heat changed in conſequence of the addition of feparation 
of phlogiſton, yet the degree of this change is very different 
in different bodies. It is alſo evident, from this ingenious 
author's experiments, that different quantities of phlogiſton 
are required to ſaturate different bodies; and that when 
phlogitton paſſes from one body to another, the changes 
in the capacitics of the bodies for containing heat will 
be different, and unequal quantities of matter will be 
changed in a given time: and if two contiguous bodies 
at the ſame moment, have their capacities for contain- 
ing heat reſpectively increaſed and diminiſhed, and the 
changes be ſuch, that the whole heat ſeparated from the 
one is abſorbed by the other, no ſenfible heat or cold will 
be produced. Dr. Crawford has demonſtrated, by an 
analytical proceſs, that in the caſe when this happens, 
the differences of the capacities are reciprocally as the 
quanticies of matter changed in a given time : but if the 
diminution in the capacity of one body be to the increaſe 
in another, in a greater proportion than the quantity of 
matter in this body to that in the former, the whole of 
the heat which 1s ſeparated from the former will not be 
abſorbed by the latter; a part of it becoming redundant, 
or being converted into moving and ſenſible heat. He 
obſerves, that the capacity for containing heat may con- 
tinue unchanged, while the abſolute heat is varied with- 
out end; that the alterations which are produced in the 
ſenſible heats of different bodies, by given quantities of 
abſolute heat, are greater or leſs, as the body to which 
the heat is applied has a leſs or greater capacity for con- 
taining heat; and, therefore, the ſenſible heat of a body 
depends partly upon the quantity of its abſolute beat, 
and partly upon the nature of the body in which this 
heat is contained; and, therefore, in the ſame body, the 
tenſible heat may vary, though the abſolute heat continues 
the ſame. The curious reader will and a variety of other 
proportions, that obtain with reſpect to the capacities, 
the ſenſible heats, and the quantities of abſolute heat, 
deduced from experiment aud analyſis, in the work cited 
at the cloſe of this article, 

This ingenious writer has not preſumed abſolutely to de- 
cide the queſtion that has been long agitated, whether 
heat be a ſubſtance or a quality. He obſerves, however, 
that if we adopt the opinion, that heat is a diſtinct ſub- 
ſtance, or an element /ui generis, the phenomena will be 
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found to admit of a imple and obvious; ; 
and to be perſetly ſever fr to the analogs Notation 
Fire, he ſays, on his hypotheſis, will be Y; fg 02kure, 
an elementary principle, which enters into the ered ag 
ſition of all knowu bodies: in confequence of the : 
tion of phlogiſton, a portion of the fire will be en * 
in the ſame manner as the nitrous acid is Dee 
the vitriolic, from an earth or alkali ; and the; _ n 
ſpiration and combuſtion will be truly chemical my iy 
in which, by the exchange of fire and phle, 1 
double decompoſition will take place, and two 5 ly 2 
prone will be formed ; the blood, or the yo _ 
ody, parting with phlogiſton and receiving —— e 
the atmofpherical air parting with fire and receiving ph. 
. - ; . ns phy. 
_ See Animal HEAT, and Hear in flammati, 
He adds, that a table may be formed, on his fu 
exhibiting the refpeCtive attractions of phlogiſton 3. 
fire. As phlogiſton ſeparates from bodies a part of 8 
abſolute heat, this ſhould be placed at the bead of 
firſt column the earths of the perfect metals is 
attract this principle with the greateſt force, ſhould \t wn 
immediately under phlogiſton; and next to theſe hou 
be claſſed in order, depblogiſticated and atmoſpheries 
air, the bahis of all the inflammable bodies, Nt 29 
to the degrees of heat which are neceſſary to their 5 
flammation, when combined with nhlavif, and 1 7 
all nitrous air. | 


ppoſition, 


Fire ſhould be placed [+ +! Fate. 
ſecond column; and it the attractions of oc! 7a 
principle be proportionable to the quantities of it Cc : 
tained in them, when the quin':ties of Matter are canal 
N 14% 
under hire ſhouid ſtand dephlogilticated and atmotphe: ical 
air, the vapour of the nitrous acid, and probably of "= 
other fluid, arterial blood, water, &c. But many ex *y 
riments are wanting for forming an accurate table of this 
kind, See Crawford's Experiments and Obſervations on 
Animal Heat and the inflammation of combuſtible Bodies 
&c. 8vo. 1779. See allo Elliot's Philoſophical Obſerya. 
tions, &c. 8v0, 1780. 
There is a great variety in the beat of different places and 
ſeaſons. Naturalifts commonly lay it down, that the 
nearer any place is to the centre of the earth, the hotter 
it is found; but this does not hold ſtrictiy true. In dig- 
ging mines, wells, &c, they find, that at a little depth 
elow the ſurface it feels cool; a little lower, and it is 
yet colder, as being now beyond any reach or influence 
of the ſun's rays, inſomuch that water will freeze almolt 
inſlantaneouſly ; and hence the uſe of ice-houſes, &c, 
but when a little lower, viz. about forty or fifty feet deep, 
it begins to grow warmer, fo that no ice can bear it; 
thus, in the cave of the obſervatory at Paris, about ninety 
feet under ground, the heat keeps the thermometer at 
$3" 3 and then the deeper they go, ſtill the greater is the 
at, till, at length, reſpiration grows diflicult, and the 
candles go out. Hence ſome have recourſe to the notion 
of a fund of fire lodged in the centre of the earth, which 
they conſider as a central ſun, and the great principle of 
the generation, vegetation, nutrition, &c. of follil and 
vegetable bodies. 
But Mr. Boyle, who had been at the bottom of ſome 
mines himſelf, ſuſpeQs that this degree of hat, at lealt 
in ſome of them, may riſe from the pecaliar nature of 
the minerals generated therein, To confirm this, he in- 
ſtances a mineral of the vitriolic kind, dug up in large 
quantities, in ſeveral parts of England, which, by the bate 
effuſion of common water, will grow ſo hot as almol! 
to take fire. 
On the other hand, as you aſcend high mountains, the 
air grows more and more piercing and cold : thus the 
tops of the Pico de Theide in Bohemia, the pike ot 
Teneriſf, and ſeveral others, even in the molt ſultry coun- 
tries, are found always inveſted with ſnow and ice, the 
heat never being ſufficient to thaw the ſame. 
In ſome of the mountains of Peru there is no ſuch thing 
as running water, but all ice: plants make a ſhiſt to grov 
about the feet of the mountains, but near the top no ve- 
getable can live; and this it is not for want of food, but 
through the intenſeneſs of the cold. This effect is at- 
tributed to the thinneſs of the air, and the little ſur— 
face of earth there is to refle& the rays, The rays here 
are only determined into a paralleliſm ; but the effect ot 
direct parallel rays is found, by computation, to be very 
inconſiderable, this elect being really greater in Wintct 
than ſummer. 


The diverſity of the heat of climes 
and ſeaſons ariſes ſrom the different angles under which 
the ſun's rays ſtrike upon the carth's ſurface. 5 

It is ſhewn in mechanics, that a moving body, ſtriking 
perpendicularly on another, acts on it with all its force; 
and that a body ſtriking obliquely, acts with the leſs force, 
the more it deviates from the perpendicular, Now fire, 


moving in right lines, malt obſerve the fame mechanical 
aw 
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law as other bodies; and conſequently its action muſt be 


pe fine of the angle of incidence: and 
oy * Miteing on any obſtacle in a direQtion parallel 
thereto, has no ſenſible efſeQ, becauſe the ratio is almoſt 
inßnite, i. e. it is nothing. Accordingly, the ſun, 1a- 
diating on the earth in the morning, ſcarce produces any 
„ gives a mathematical computation of 
the effect of the ſun under different ſeaſons and climates; 


roceeding on this principle, that the ſimple action of | 


the ſun, as all other impulſes or ſtrokes, is more or leſs | 
forcible, according to the fines of the angles of incidence, | 
or to the perpendiculars let fall on the plane; whence, 
the vertical ray (which 1s of the greateſt heat) being put 
for radius, the force of the ſun on the horizontal ſurface 
of the earth will be to that, as the fines of the ſun's al- 
titude at any other time. : ; 
Hence it follows, that the time of the con tinuance of 
the ſun's ſhining being taken for a baſis, and the fines of 
the ſun's altitude erected thereon as perpendiculars, 
and a curve drawn through the extremities of thoſe per- 
endiculars, the area comprehended will be proportionate 
to the collection of the heat of all the ſun's beams in that 
ſpace of time. : ; 
Hence it will follow likewiſe, that under the pole the 
collection of all the hear of a tropical day is proportionate 
to a rectangle of the ſine of 23 degrees and a half into 
24 hours or the circumference of a circle ; that is, the 
fine of 23 degrees and a half being nearly 4% of radius, 
as „% into 12 hours. Or, the polar heat is equal to that 
of the ſun continuing 12 hours above the horizon at 53 
degrees height; than which the ſun is not five hours 
more elevated under the equinoctial. 
But whereas the nature of heat is to remain in the ſub- 
je, afrer the luminary that occaſioned its being heated 
is removed, and particularly in the air, under the equi- 
noctial the twelve hours abſence of the ſun does but 
little diminiſh the motion impreſſed by the paſt action of 
his ray, wherein heat conſiſts, before he riſes again; but 
under the pole, the long abſence of the ſun for ix months, 
wherein the extremity of cold does obtain, hath ſo chill- 
ed the air, that it is, as it were frozen, and cannot, be- 
fore the fun has got far towards it, be any ways ſenſible 
of his preſence, his beams _ obitruted by thick 
clouds, and perpetual fogs and mitts. gd Ig 
That heat and cold very much depend on the clearneſs or 
opacity of the fky, is atteſted by fact; for the winter cold 
in South America is very ſharp, becauſe the atmoſphere 
is loaded with clouds and icy particles, which intercept 
the lolar rays. At Lima, in lat. 12* ſouth, where the 
{ky is never free from vapours, the heat is moderate, but 
at the diſtance of a tew miles the ſky is more ſetene, and 
there the heat is greater; and at Carthagena, in lat. 119 
north, the heat is, principally on this account, intelerable. 
Add, that the diffetent degrees of heat and cold, in dif- 
ferent places, depend, in a very great meaſure, upon the 
accidents of ſituation, with regard to mountains or val- 
leys, rivers, ſeas, and woods, and the nature and colour 
of the foil, &c. The firlt, eſpecially when they are lofty 
and covered with ſnow, greatly help to chill the air by 
the winds which come over them, and which blow in 
eudies through the levels beyond. 3 
Mountains ſometimes, turning a concave fide towards 
the ſun, have the effect of a burning mirror on the ſub- 
ject plain; and the like effect is ſometimes had from the 
concave or Convex parts of clouds, either by refraction 
or reflection. And tome even take theſe to be ſuſhcient 
to kindle the exhalations lodged in the air, and to produce 
thunder and lightning, &c. e 
As to ſoils; a ſtony, ſandy, or chalky earth, it is known, 
reflects molt of the rays into the air again, and retains 
but ſew ; by which means a conſiderable acceſſion of heat 
is derived to the air; as, ou the contrary, black looſe 
ſoils abſorb moſt of the rays, and return ſew into the 
Ar, ſo that the ground is much the hotter. 
This the peaſants, who inhabit the motaſs de Veenen, 
where turt is dug, are very ſenſible of : walking there 
ut a little while, the feet grow extremely hot, but the 
face not at all, on the contrary, in a ſandy place, the 
feet are ſcarce warm, when the face is ſcorched by the 
great reflection. 
It is certain, that heat communicated by the ſun to bodies | 
on the earth, depends much upon other circumſtances 
beſide the direct force of its rays. Theſe mult be modi- 
hed by our atmoſphere, and variouſly reflected and com- 
bined by the action of the ſurface of the earth itlelt, to 
produce any remarkable effects of heat; ſo that if it 
were not for theſe additional circumſtances, it is much to- 
to be queſtioned whether the naked heat of the ſun 
would be very ſenſible. 


To this purpoſe, it is obſerved by Ulloa, in his Voyage 


„ * — 


to Peru, that on the weſtern thore of that kingdom, 
Vor. II. No 167. | | 
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from Santa Maria de la Parilla to Lima, it is winter on 
the mountains from January or February to June, whilſt 
it is ſummer in the vallies ; but from June to November 
or December, it is winter in the vallies, and ſummer 
in the mountains, E 
The following table gives the heat to every tenth degree 
of latitude to the equinoctial and tropical ſun, by which 
an eſtimate may be made of the intermediate degrees. 


Lat. | Sun in | Sun in Sun in 
T <& 95 kf 
5 20000 | 18341 18341 | 
10 19695 20290 15834 1 
| 


20 18794 21737 1316 
30 17321 22651 J 10124 |} 
49 | 15321 | 23048 6944 | 
50 12855 22991 3798 


60 10000 22773 1075 
| . 
70 6840 | 23543 000 
80 3473 24673 O00 
90 COOO 25055 ooo 


\ i 


For an account of the general principles and proble 
by which this table is calculated, ſee Phil. Tranſ. abr. 
vol. ii. p. 167, &c. | | e hh 
From this table are deducible the following corollaries : 
1. That the equinoQtial heat, when the ſun becomes ver- 
tical, is as twice the ſquare of the radius; which may 
be propoſed as a ſtandard to be compared with in all 
other caſes. | | 


2. That under the equinoCtial the heat is as the fine of 
the ſun's declination. | 5 
3. That in the frigid zones, when the ſun ſets not, th 
heat is as the circumference of a circle into the fine of 
the altitude at 6, And, conſequently, that in the ſame 
latitude, theſe aggregates of warmth are as the ſines of 
the ſun's declination ; and, at the ſame declination of the 
ſun, they are as the fines of the latitudes, and generally 
they are as the fines of the latitudes into the fines of decli- 
nation. | as A 
4+ That the equinoctial day's heat is every-where as the 
coſine of the latitude. kts | 5 
N In all places where the ſun ſets, the difference between 
the ſummer and winter hats, when the declinations are 
contrary, is equal to a circle into the fine of the altitude 
at 6, in the ſummer parallel; and, conſequently, thoſe 
differences are as the fines of the latitude into, or multi- 
plied by, the fines of declination. SEK he 
6. From the foregoing table it appears, that the tropical 
ſun, under the equinoctial, has of all others the leaſt 
force; under the pole it is greater than any day's heat 
whatever, being to that of the equinoctial as 5 to 4. 
From the table, and theſe corollaries, a general idea may 
be conceived of the ſum of all the actions of the ſun in 
the whole year; and thus that part of heat which ariſeth 
imply from the preſence of the ſun, may be brought ta 
a geometrical certainty. The heat of the ſun, for any 
ſmall portion of time, is always as a rectangle, contained 
under the fine of the angle of incidence of the ray pro- 
ducing heat at that time. TOR Hy 
Many objeQions have been urged againſt the precedin 
theory of Dr. Halley: ſome have urged, that the effe 
of the ſun's hear is not in the ſimple ratio of the fines of 
the angles of incidence, but in' the duplicate ratio of 
theſe fines ; alledging, that this is the law of the im- 
pulſe of fluids. See Force. Dr. Halley himſelf was 
well appriſed, that many other circumſtances, beſides 
the direct force of the ſun's rays, contributed to aug- 
ment or diminiſh the effect of this and the heat reſulting 
from it in different climates ; and, therefore, no calcu- 
lation, formed on the preceding theory, .can be ſuppoſed 
to correſpond exactly with obſervation and experiment. 
It has alſo been objected, that, according to the preced- 
ing theory, the greateſt heat in the ſame place ſhould be 
at the ſummer ſolſtice, and the moſt extreme cold at 
the winter ſolſtice ; which is contrary to experience. To 
this objection it may be replied, that heat is not pro- 
duced in bodies by the fun inſtantaneouſly, nor do the 
effects of his heat ceaſe immediately when his rays are 
withdrawn ; and, therefore, thoſe parts which are once 
heated, retain the heat for ſome time, which, with the 
additional heat daily imparted, makes it continue, to in- 
creaſe, though the ſun declines towards the ſouth : and 
this 1s the reaſon why July is hotter than June, although 
the ſun has withdrawn from the ſummer tropic; as we 
find it is generally hotter at three in the afternoon, when 
the ſun has declined towards the weſt, than at noon, 
when he is on the meridian. As long as the heating par- 
ticles, which ate conſtantly received, are more numerous 
than thoſe which fly away or loſe their force, the heat of 
bodies muſt continually increaſe. After the ſun has lef 
the tropic, the number of particles, which heat our at- 
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moſphere and earth, conſtantly increaſes, becauſe we 
receive more in the day than we loſe at night, and there- 
fore aur heat muſt alſo increaſe. E. gr. Let us ſuppoſe 
that thexe are 100 heating particles received in the day, 
whilſt the ſun is above our horizon, and that, as the 
night is much ſhorter, 5o of them fly off; the other 50 


ſtill remaining to excite heat : the next day, the ſun act- 


ing with almoſt the ſame force, will impart 100 particles 
more, of which one half will eſcape in the night; ſo 
that, an rhe beginning of the third day, the number of 
particles exciting heat will be increaſed by 100: and thus 
while there are more particles that excite heat received in 
the day-time than thoſe that fly off in the night, the heat 
muſt increafe. But as the days decreaſe, and the action 
of the ſun becomes weaker, more particles will fly off in 
the night-time than thoſe we receive in the day, by which 
means the earth and air will gradually cool. 6 
thoſe places which are well cooled require time to be 
heated again; and, therefore, we find January for the 
moſt part colder than December, although the ſun has 
withdrawn from the winter tropic, and begins to emit 
his rays more perpendicularly upon us. 

It is well known that the ſun 1s farther from the earth 
in ſummer than in winter, becauſe his apparent motion 
is flower, and his apparent DIAMETER leſs in June than 
in December: but, as the EXCENTRICITY of the earth's 
orbit bears no greater proportion to the earth's mean di- 
ſtance from the ſun than 17 does to 1000, this ſmall dit- 
ference of diſtance cannot occaſion any great difference of 
heat or cold. But the principal caufe of the difference 
between the heat of ſummer and that of winter is, that 
in ſummer the rays fall more perpendicularly, and paſs 
through a leſs denſe part of the atmoſphere; and there- 
fore, with greater force, and in greater number on the 
ſame place : and, befides, by their long continuance, a 
much greater degree of heat is imparted by day than can 
fly off by night. The effect of rays, according to their 
various degrees of obliquity, has been already ſtated ; 
and it will appear (by 74. HI. Aſtronomy, fig. 79.) that 
a greater number of rays fall on the ſame place, when 
they come perpendicularly, than when they come ob- 
liquely upon it: for let AB repreſent a certain number 
of the ſun's rays falling on CD, e. gr. London, on the 
21ſt of June; but on the 22d of December, the line C D, 
or London, has the oblique poſition C 4 to the ſame rays; 
and, therefore, ſearce a third part of them falls upon it, 
or only thoſe between A and e; all the reſt being expeud- 
ed on the ſpace 4P, which is more than double the 
length of CD or C d. 

Dr. Long, eſtimating the degree of heat by the fines cf 
the angles of incidence of the ſun's rays, computes the 
ſun's heat at noon at the ſummer ſolſtice to be in propor- 
tion to his beat at noon at the winter ſolſtice, in Cam- 
bridge, nearly as 100 to 28; for, the meridian height 
of the ſun, at the ſummer folitice, being there 612 197 
and his height at the winter ſolſtice 14921, the fines of 
theſe angles are 8772858 and 2478445 reſpeCtively. 
Monſ. De Mairan, allowing for the principal cauſes of 
the ſummer heat, ſtates the proportion of ſummer heat to 
that of winter as 66 to 1. The method he purſaes in 
forming his calculation is briefly as follows: he aſſigns 
the proportion of the fines of the meridional heights of 
the ſun at the ſummer and winter ſolſtices to be as 3 to 
1, and the ratio-of the heat, which he ſuppoſes to be as 
the ſquares of the fines, that of g to 1; and as the rays 
of the ſun proceed through a leſs ſpace of air in ſummer 
than in winter; he ſtates the increaſe of ſummer heat on 
this account to be in the proportion of 2 to 1, and that 


| aribag from the greater length of days as 4 to 1; and, 


therefore, the heat of ſummer is to that of winter as 72 
to 1. But there are ſome other circumſtances, particu- 
larlarly the greater diſtance of the ſun in ſummer than in 
winter, which induce him to reduce this proportion of 
72 to 1 to that of 66 to 1, 

However, M. Amontons has, from obſervation, made 
the proportion of ſummer beat to that of winter as 60 
to 51%; and M. De Mairan, in order to reduce his cal- 
culation to fact, ſuppoſes that in the earth and air there 
is a conſtant fund of Line: equal to 393 degrees, to which 
66 degrees mult be added in ſummer, and 1 in winter, 


and thus be adjuſts his own proportion of 66 to 1 to | 


that of M. Amontons, or 60 to 514. Keill's Aſt. Lect. 
viii, Ferguſon's Aſt. chap. x, Long's Alt. $ 777. Mem. 
Acad. Science. 1719. 

With regard to the temperature or beat of our atmo- 
ſphere, we may obſerve that the mercury ſeldom falls 
under 16 in Fahrenheit's thermometer; but we are apt 
to reckon it very cold at 24*, and it continues coldiſh to 
40% and a little above. However, ſuch colds have been 
oſten known as to bring it down to o, the beginning of 
the ſcale, or nearly the cold produced by a mixture of 
te and falt. This, as Dr. Boerhaave ſeems to think, 
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is the greateſt degree of cold which nature has 


been obſerved to produce on our earth; but the 3 ay 


of this opinion has been evinced by a variety 
ations in climates that may be reckoned ordinarily t 
perate. In Penſylvania, in lat. 405 the cold d 
the mercury to 5 in 17323 at Paris, in 1709 and! gut 
the mercury ſunk to 8“; at Leyden, in 1729; to oy 
and at Utrecht to 4; at London, in 1709 nd Fg 
2 719 
the cold ſank the fpirits almoſt down to the artificial e 10 
of an ice and ſilt mixture; and, in 1709, the dee 
ſunk to 09 at Copenhagen, lat. 55% 47. At Uptal if 
1732, the cold was fo great as to be ſufficient to 2 
the mercury fall one degree below o; and at Pete f 
burgh, lat. 59* 56%, much the fame with that of U 1 
on cold was ſevere enough to deprefs the mercury 1 
28 | below ©. 
We learn from Dr. King's Obſervations on the Climay 
of Ruſſia, that the cold at St. Peterſburgh, during . 
months of December, January, and February, is uſual! 
from 8 to 15 or 20 degrees below ©; and that common, 
in the courle of the winter, it is for a week or ten da : 
ſome degrees lower. In this feafor, the water Muir 
from the eycs hangs in little iſieles on the eye-lathe, 
and iſicles appear ſuſpended to the beards of the peaſants 
in form of folid lumps of ice. But in ſtill more northern 
latitudes the cold is much more extreme. Maupertui 
who wintered at the north polar circle in 1736-7, found 
the degree of cold at Torneo, lat. 65 51, ſufficient 
to have made the mercury fink to 33 divitions below o. 
By Mr. Hutchins's obſervations at Albany Fort, lat. 525 
24', the thermometer was at eight o'clock in the morn. 
ing of the 19th of January, 1775, at 37 below 0, And 
yet this degree of cold is inconliderable, compared with 
that which may be produced by art. See FREr 21x. 
The middle temperature of our atmoſphere is about 489, 
which is, as it were, the medium of all the ſeaſons, co- 
inciding nearly with the middle vernal and autumnal 
heat, as obſerved in England by fir Iſaac Newton and 
Dr. Hales, and by Mr. Crucqius in Holland, The 
French make it ſomewhat higher, reckoning it equal to 
the heat of the cave of their royal obſervatory, or 53%. 
In cold countries the air will be found agreeable enough 
to the inhabitants while it is betwixt 40“ and 50%. In 
our climate we are belt pleaſed with the Sat of the air 
from about 50 to 60? ; while in the hot countries, the 
air is generally a little above or below 70. With us 
the air is not reckoned warm till it arives at about 64*, 
and it is very warm and ſultry at 80: and Dr Boerhaave 
thought, that in its natural ſtate it ſcaice ever exceeced 
80 or 90“, apprehending that ſuch hot air would ſoon be 
deſtructive of the life of animals: but in theſe temperate 
climates it has been found much hotter ; and at Utrecht, 
Paris, Padua, &c. the mercury would have riſen in our 
thermometer to above 90?. In Penſylvania, the ſummer 
heat in 1732 was once 96 or 97“; and at Aſtracan, in 
July 1746, the heat was ſo great as to raiſe the mercury 
in M. De L'1fl-'s thermometer in the ſhade to 89®, which 
correſponds to 1034 of Fahrenheit's z and during the 
whole month of July, and for ſeveral days in Augult, i 
was higher than 96“, which in Fabrenheit's denotes the 
natural heat of the blood. Mem. de Acad. de Berlin, 
1746. See Animal HEAT. 
The preceding obſervations are applicable to the ſtate of 
the air, influenced by the ſun, but ſhaded from its im. 
mediate burning operation ; for, in the open air, expoſed 
to its direct beams ſhining with greateſt advantage, the 
heat is found much higher. Many have had occaſion to 
obſerve how much metals are heated in the fun : Dr. 
Martine found dry earth heated to above 120”; and Dr. 
Hales found a very hot ſun ſhine heat in 1727 to be about 
1400; but Dr. Mufchenbrock once obſerved it ſo high 
as 150; and if we reckon from the freezing point # 
329, theſe ſtrong ſun-ſhine heats were much greater than 
+, or even the half of the heat of boiling water. A! 
Montpelier the ſun was ſo. very hot, on one day in the 
year 1705, as to raiſe the quickſilver in M. Amontens 
thermometer to the mark of boiling water itſel!, which 
is our 2129, But the moſt common noon-tide beat o 
the ſun in our climate has been found to raiſe the met 
cury in the themometer to about 60 or 70 diviſions adore 
the freezing point at 32“; and the aſternoon heat in the 
ſhade above the half of that; and, theretore, the 2 
nary ſummer ſun heat with us does nearly coincide will 
the heat of our body, and boiling water #5 between two 
and three times hotter than our common ſhaded warm 
air at Midſummer. c 
Sir Iſaac Newton informs us, that be found the 5. 
boiling water ovly about three times greate! than - 
beat communicated to dry earth by the ſummer bo of 
about 92%, with which the obſervations of. Mus ap 
brock agree; and in Italy, Borelli and Malpigh\ e 
this heat at Midſummer equal to the beat of the vile ir 


of obfcry. 
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i or about 102% In another place (viz. 
wa n prop. 8. cor. 4.) fir Iſaac Newton eſti- 


Ny of boiling water to be ſeven times greater 
than the heat. of the ſummer ſun, which in this reckon- 
- only at (32 
Dr | arby 4 ＋ muſt have meant ſolely the num- 
ber of degrees above freezing water; and by ſummer lun, 
the ordinary ſhaded air in ſummer, or the ſummer heat 
of the air. Martine's Ef. Med. and Phil. 1740. Eff. vi. 

It appears, from a fegiſter of the thermometer kept at 
London by Dr. Heberden for nine gone viz. from the 
end of 1763 to the end of 1772, that the mean beat at 


eight in the morning was 47.4; and by another regiſter | 


kept at Hawkhill, near Edinburgh, that the mean Heat 
in that place, during the ſame period of time, was 46®. 
By regiſters kept in London and at Hawkhill, for the 
years 17724 1773, 1774, it appears, that the mean heat 
of theſe three years in London, at eight in the morning 
was 48%. 5, and at two in the afternoon 56“, and the 
mean heat of three years, both morning and afternoon, 
529.2 - and the mean heat at Hawkhill for the ſame time, 
at eight in the morning, was 45.4, and at two in the 
aſternoon 50˙. 1, and the mean heat of morning and after- 
noon for the whole time 479.7. The mean heat of ſpring 
near Edinburgh ſeems to be 47“, and at London 51“. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixv. part ii. art. 44. ; 
From the Meteorological Journals of the Royal Society. 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, it appears, 
that the mean heights of the thermometer, kept without 
and within the houſe, are as below: 


Therm. without, Therm. within. 


For 1775 < 51.5 | $2.7 
1976 - - $1.1 52.9 
17577 31.0 | 53-0 
1778 - - $2.0 53.1 


And, therefore, according to theſe obſervations, the mean 
heat of four years, eſtimated by the external thermometer, 
is 519.4. The lealt height during this period was on 
Ziſt January, 1776, at eight in the morning, when it 
was 139.53 and the greateſt height, which was on the 
13th and 14th of July 1778, at two in the afternoon, 
was 86“. 

Hear, animal. The heat of animals is very various, both 
according to the variety of their kinds and the difference 
of the ſeaſons : accordingly zoologiſts have divided them 
into hot and cold, reckoning thoſe to be hot which arc 
near our own temperature, and all others cold whole 
heat is much below our's, and, conſequently, affects us 
with the ſenſe of cold; though, by their vi, vice, they 
are kept ſomewhat warmer than the medium in which 
they live. To this latter claſs writers have commonly 
referred the whole inſect tribe; though Dr. Martine ob- 
ſerves with reſpect to bees, that the heat of a ſwarm 
raiſed a thermometer buried among them above 97, in- 
dicating a degree of heat ſcarce, if at all, inferior to our 
own. To this claſs alſo belong muſcles and oyſters, the 
bronchial fiſhes, ſnails, frogs, land and ſea tortoiſes, 
toads, vipers, and all the ſerpent kind. 

The human kind forms the loweſt gradation in the claſs 
of hot animals: the heat of the human body, in its na- 
tural (tate, according to Dr. Boerhaave, is ſuch as to raiſe 
che mercury in the thermometer to 92“, agreeing with 
Dr. Pitcairn's obſervation of the heat of the human ſkin, 
or at molt to 94%. M. Amontons, by ſeveral triais, found 
the heat communicated to the human body to be 919, 
92%, and 939. Sir Iſaac Newton makes the external heat 
of the human body, of the ſame temperature with that 
of a bird hatching eggs, to be 959.5. Fahrenheit ſtates 
the heat of the human body and blood at 96®, which 
Muſchenbroek afligns to be the degree of heat communi- 
cated to the thermometer when immerged in the blood 
flowing from an animal. Dr. Martine infers, from a 
great number of trials, that the mean heat of the human 
tkin is about 97 or 98; being a little higher in ſome 
ſubjects, and a litile lower in others: and the heat of the 
human utine, by which we may judge of that of the neigh- 


uring viſcera, he ſays, is penn a degree hotter than 
= Kin. Dr. Hales found the heat of his ſkin to be 
about 


97”, and the heat of urine newly made about 
103”. Mr. Hunter found, by finking the ball of the 
thermometer under his tongue, and keeping it there for 
ſome minutes, that the mercury roſe to 97“: in another 
experiment, he introduced the ball of the thermometer 
into the urethra about an inch, and when it had remain- 
ed there a minute, the quickſilver roſe only to 929; at 
two inches it 10ſe to 93“; at four inches to 94 and 
when the ball had got as far as the bulb of the urethra, 


tne quickſ]ver roſe to 99% The heat of the tectum was 
98" + exactly. 


+ % =) 58®: by which, as 


With reſpec to ordinary quadrupeds, ſuch as dogs, cats, 


ſheep, oxen, ſwine, &c. the beat of their ſkin raifes the 
thermometer four or five diviſions higher than that of 
the human kind, viz. to 100, 101% 1029, and iome 
to 103 and a little more. The cetaceous fiſhes are as 
hot as theſe; and the bird kind, as lord Bacon has long 
ſince obſerved, are warmer by thtee or ſour degrees than 
quadrupeds: for Dr. Martine has found, by lodging the 
bulb of the thermometer in the groin of ducks, get ſe, 
hens, &c. that the mercury was rated to 1039, 104? 
105%, 106, and 107, and in a hen hatching eggs, he 
once found the height to be 108% Dr. Crawford has 
collected the following obſervations relating to this ſub- 
jet : that thoſe animals which are furniſhed with lungs, 
and which continually reſpire the freſh air in great quan- 
tities, hare the power of keeping themſelves at a tem- 
perature conſiderably higher than the ſurrounding at- 
moſphere : but animals that are not furniſhed with re- 
ſpiratory organs, are very nearly of the ſame tempera- 
ture with the medium in which they live; the former, 
according to his theory, which we lhall explain in the 
ſequel of this article, continually abſorbing hot from the 
air, for which purpoſe they are provided with a pulmo- 
nary ſyſtem and double circulation, Faither, among 
the hot animals, thoſe ate the warmeſt which have the 
largeſt reſpiratory organs, and which, conſequen'iy, 
breathe the greateſt quantity of air in proportion t their 
bulk: thus, the reſpiratory organs of birds, compared 
with their ſize, are more extenſive than thoſe of any 
other animal; and birds are known to have the greateſt 
degree of animal heat, This ſact is likewiſe explained 
by the ſame theory, and affords a confirmation of it; for, 
if animal Heat depends upon a change which the air un— 
dergoes in the lungs, it is evident that, all other circum- 
ſtances being equal, the greater the quantity of air which 
is changed in a given time, the greater mult be the Het 
produced. Moreover, in the ſame animal, the degree of 
heat is in ſome meaſure proportionable to the quantity 
of air inſpired in a given time: thus, we find that ani- 
mal heat is increaſed by exerciſe and by whatever accele- 
rates reſpiration. 

But it is obſerved, that the heat of animals varies in dif- 
ferent individua's, and likewiſe in the ſame animal at 
different times; for, though in a healthful ſtate, the va- 
riations are not great, yet by accidents and diſeaſes they 
may be much altered, and brought conſiderably above 
and below the natural ſtandard. Dr. Hales ſuppoſes the 
heat of the human blood in high fevers to be about 136%; 
and Dr. Boerhaave relates certain experiments of Fahten- 
heit and others, from which it appears, that animals 
were very ſoon deſtroyed in a heat of 1469 ; a ſparrow 
having died in leſs than ſeven minutes, a cat in about 
fifteen, and a dog in twenty-eight: and he concludes 
in general, that the ſerum of the blood may be co-gue 
lated by a degree of heat not much above 1009; whence: 
Dr. Hales and Dr, Arbuthnot have been led to affirm, 
that the natural bear of the blood of a human creature 
approaches very near the degree of coagulation But 
Dr. Martine obſerves, that h his found che blood to be 
heated five or fix deprees above 100®, without ny ſuch 
pernicious effects; and that the ſerum of blood and the 
white of an egg have continued thin and liquid, till the 
thermometer had indicated a degree of heat equal to 1569, 
which he ſuppoſes to extend beyond any thing that can 
ever be experienced by a living animal. The late inge- 
nious Mr. Hewſon inters, from ſeveral experiments, that 
the lymph of the human blood coagulates at a degree of 
heat between 114 and 12094; aid that the ſerum does 
not coagulate without 160 of heat: there is, therefore, 
no ground for the apprehenſion of Boerhaave and others, 
that the blood ſhould be coagulated by the animal hear, 
even whillt it is circulating in the blood-veſſels ; fince 
the animal heat is naturally only 98 or 1009, and in the 
molt ardent fever it is not raiſed above 112% Phil Tranſ. 
vol. Ix, art. 33- 

From ſome experiments made by Dr. Dobſon in a heated 
room it appears, that the white of an egg, incloſed in 
its own film, remained fluid in a heat of 2249, but co- 
agulated in the ſame heat when contained in a tin veſlel 
or its own ſhell: he offers ſeveral conjectures for the ex- 
plication of this phenomenon, the moſt probable of 
which ſeems to be, that tin is a more powerful conductor 
of fire from air, and robs this medium of its heat more 
readily than the film can do. 

Thiloſophers, miſled by the opinion of Boerhaave and 
the experiments above recited, had very generally ima- 
gined, that animals were incapable of enduring, with— 
out danger, any very conſiderable degree of heat : hows 
ever, governor Ellis had obſerved, as long ago as the year 
1758, that a man can live in air of a greater heat than that 
of his own body, and that the body in this fituation cone 
tinues its own cold. Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. p. 755 
Nevertheleſs, it was ſcarce conceivable, by reaſoning 4 


prior 
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priori and in oppoſition to a ſuppoſed fact, that the hu- 
man body could be fafely expoſed to a heat only of the 
degree which proved fatal to the animals in the experi- 
ments related by Boerhaave. Accident, we may ſay, farſt 
led to the diſcovery of the fallacy of the general opinion 
on this ſubject. Meſſrs. Du Hamel and Tillet being 
employed in the years 1760 and 1761, in deſtroying an 
inſe& which conſumed the grain of the province of An- 
goumois, contrived, for this purpoſe, to expoſe the af- 
fected corn, with the inſects included in it, in an oven, 
the heat of which was ſufficient to kill them without in- 
juring the grain. With a view of aſcertaining the heat 
of this oven, they conveyed into it a thermometer; and 
being deſirous of knowing the preciſe heat of the mer- 
cury whilſt the thermometer remained in the oven, a 
girl, one of the attendants on the oven, entered it, and 
marked the thermometer with a pencil, after ſtaying two 
or three minutes, and the heat was found to be near 260“ 
of Fahrenheit's ſcale : ſhe afterwards remained there ten 
minutes longer, the mercury in the thermometer ſtand- 
ing at 2889, or 76% above that of boiling water; and 
when ſhe came out of the oven her complexion was con- 
ſiderably heightened, but her reſpiration was by no means 
quick and laborious. Theſe experiments were afterwards 
repeated, when another girl remained in the oven with- 
out much inconvenience, and under the ſame degree of 
heat, as long as the former, and even breathed in air 
heated to about 3259 for the ſpace of five minutes. Theſe 
girls, fays M. Tillet, were protected from the external 
action of the heat by their cloaths, which are bad con- 
ductors of beat, and enabled to breathe the air, thus 
violently heated, for a long time, without great incon- 
venience: to which we may add, ſoys an ingenious ano- 
nymous remarker on this experiment, that the bulk of 
their bodies might alſo contribute to their ſecurity 3 and, 
as in common reſpiration, the blood in its paſſage through 
the lungs is cooled by being brought into contact with 
the external inſpired air: in the preſent caſe, on the 
contrary, the velicles and veſſels of the lungs, receiving 
at each inſpiration an air heated to 300%, mult have 


been continually cooled and refreſhed, as well as the ſub- & 


cutaneous veſſels, by the ſucceſſive arrival of the whole 
maſs of blood contained in the interior parts of the 
body, whoſe heat might be ſuppoſed, at the beginning 
of the experiment, not to exceed 100% Hiſt. Acad. 
Scienc. 1764. mem. ii. Month. Rev. vol. xxxvill. p. 
80. 
"Theſe extraordinary facts might poſſibly lead philoſophers 
into a new train of reaſoning and experiment on the ſub- 
ject of heat: accordingly we find, that Dr. Cullen has 
long ago ſuggeſted many arguments to ſhew, that living 
animals have a power of generating heat, independently 
of any common chemical or mechanical means either of 
friction or fermentation, and alſo of generating cold or 
deſtroying heat, when the heat of the atmoſphere ex- 
ceeded the proper temperature of their bodies. In order 
to examine and aſcertain this theocy, Dr. George For- 
dyce prepared a ſuit of three rooms heated by flues in 
the floor; in one of which the air was in a dry ſtate, and 
in another loaded with moiſture, by pouring boiling water 
on the floor. In the firſt room the higheſt thermometer 
{tood at 1209, and the loweſt at 11c*; in the ſecond the 
heat was from go*? to 85? ; and the third room felt mo- 
derately warm, whilſt the external air was below the 
freezing point. Dr. Fordyce, having undreſſed himſelf 
to his ſhirt in the third room, entered the ſecond room, 
and ſtaid five minutes in a heat of 90, he then entered 
the firſt room, and, having remained in the part heated 
to 110 for ten minutes, the water running down in 
ſtreams over his whole body, he removed to the part of 
the room heated to 120, and after ſtaying there twenty 
minutes, he found that the thermometer, placed under 
his tongue and held in his hand, ſtood juſt at 100", and 
that his urine was of the ſame temperature : his pulſe 
had gradually riſen till it made 145 pulſations in a mi- 
nute ; the external circulation was greatly increaſed, but 
his reſpiration little affected. The moiſture of his ſkin, 
he apprehended, was chiefly owing to the condenſation 
of the vapour in the room upon his body. In the ſecond 
experiment, the higheſt thermometer in the firſt room 
varied from 132 to 13059, and the loweſt ſtood at 119 . 
Having undteſſed in an adjoining chamber, he went tirſt 


into the heat of 1199, and in half a minute the water 


flowed down over his whole body in ſtreams ; having 
remained here fifteen minutes, he went into the heat of 


130 at this time the heat of his body was 100%, and 


his pulſe beat 126 times in a minute: in this ſitvation a 
Florence flaſk, filled with water heated to 100%, and 
wiped dry, became wet, and ſtreams of water continued 
to run down its ſides, till the heat of the water within had 
riſen to 122%. In this hcat he remained ſiſteen minutes, 


and juſt before he left the room bis pulſe made 1 39 beats 
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in a minute, but the kat under his tongue, f, | 
_ - his __ did not exceed 1 in dis hang, 
r. Fordyce obſerves, on this experi 
was no evaporation, bat conſtantly — 4 - rung 
pours on his body, and no cold was generated . — * 
animal powers. Having continued much 16 ut by the 
much greater dry heat without being ſo moch aff ty 
he takes occaſion to infer, from this circumſta OG 
dry air does not communicate its heat like air fart — 
with moiſture ; and that the evaporation from 1 
which takes place when the air is dry, aſſiſts j W 
powers in producing cold. f W 
In 8 experiment, Dr. Fordyce, 
four other gentlemen, went into the he 
where the air was dry, without taking 3 
When they firſt entered the room, the 9 — — 
above 150”, and they continued in it more than t = 
minutes, in which time the ht had riſen 8 
In another period of this experiment, the qui ih 
5 f . quickſilver 
ſtood at 198, and they continued in this heat about 
minutes; but finding that the thermometer ſunk 8 
falt when they went together, they agreed to go! ang 
f go in ſepa. 
rately. Dr. Solander flood in the room heated to 21-9 
for three minutes, during which time the avick * 
- , quickhlver 
ſunk to 196%; and Mr. Banks remained ſeven minut 
in the Heat of 211%, in which time the quickſilver * 
ad 
ſunk to 198. The heat of their bodies in theſe ſeverat 
experiments roſe very little ahove its uſual fate and 
many ſtriking effeCts proceeded from their power of re 
ſerving their natural temperature. Whenever they book. 
ed on the thermometer, the mercury ſunk ſeveral de. 
grees; every expiration afforded a pleaſant cooling im- 
preſſion to the noſtrils, and their cold breath cooled their 
fingers. Dr. Blagden, on touching his fide, found that 
it felt like a corple, though the actual heat of bis bod 
was 98%. When the hear of the air began to 8 
the higheſt degree which the apparatus made uſe of was 
capable of producing, their bodies in the room prevented 
it trom riſing any higher; and when it had been pre- 
viouſly raiſed above that point, immediately ſunk it. 
Theſe, and other circumſtances attending the experi- 
ments, clearly prove, that the body has a power of de- 
ſlroying heat; but, in eſtimating the heat which we are ca- 
pable of reſiſting, it is neceſſary to conſider not only what 
degree of heat would be communicated to our bodies, if 
they poſſeſſed no reſiſting power, by the heated body, 
before the equilibrium of heat was effected, but alſo 
what time that beat would take in paſſing from the heated 
body into our bodies. On this principle, we bear very 
different degrees of heat in different mediums ; and it 
appears, by other experiments, that the ſame pecſon, 
who felt no inconvenience from air heated to 2119, could 
not bear quickſilver at 120”, and could juſt bear recti- 
fed ſpirit of wine at 130%, i. e. Quickblver heated to 
120? furniſhed, in a given time, more heat for the living 
powers to deltroy than ſpirits heated to 130%, or air to 
211”. Accordingly, when they were in the heated rooms, 
their watch-chains and other pieces of metal felt ſo hot, 
that they could ſcarce touch them; whillt the air, from 
which the metal derived all its heat, was only unpleaſant. 
From theſe experiments, it is concluded that no attrition, 
fermentation, or whatever elſe the mechanical and che- 
mical phyſicians have deviſed, can explain a power ca- 
pable of producing or deſtroying heat, juſt as the circum- 
ſtances of the ſituation require: this power mult be re- 
ferred to the principle of life itſelf ; and yet this is only 
piving a name to a (till unknown cauſe. This power, 
owever it acts, ſeems to attend life very univerſally : 
Mr. Hunter found a carp preſerve a coat of fluid water 
round him long after all the other water in the veſſel had 
been congealed by a freezing mixture 3 and he has allo 
ſhewn, that vegetables poſſeſs ſome degree of this pro- 
perty of generating heat. The ſudden melting of ſnow 
on graſs, whilſt that on the gravel walks continues un- 
thawed, and many other ſimilar phenomena, can be ade- 
quately explained only on this principle. | 
In ſubiequent experiments, the heat of the room wi 
raiſed to 240®, and ſometimes to 2609 : theſe excellive 
heats were borne for a conſiderable time with litt e cou 
venience by the gentlemen, who expoſed themielves te 
them, both naked and with their cloaths on; nor &4s the 
heat of Dr. Blagden's body at all increaſed, though the 
velocity of his pulſe was, in one inſtance, more than 
doubled. A blalt of the heated air from a pair of bel- 
lows was ſcarcely to be endured for the following obvious 
reaſon : when the ſame air remained for any uwe 1 
contact with the body, part of its heat was deltroyed, 
and, conſequently, the body was ſurrounded with a 
colder medium than the air of the room; whereas, when 
freſh portions of the air were applied to the body in fuck 
. 8 2 JT} 11: 
a quick ſucceſſion, that no part of it could reman ' 


contact a ſufficient time to be cooled, the het mult . 
c | ſenſibly | 


accompanied with 
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ſenſibly greatet. On this occaßon the gentlemen evinced 
the fallacy of the experiment related by Boerhaave, and 
which has been already mentioned : they ſhut up a bitch 
in the heated-100m, when the thermometer had riſen to 
220* 3 in this ſituation ſhe was ſuffered to remain, with - 
out being immoderately affected, for 32“, and when ſhe 
was releaſed, and brought again into the cold air, ſhe 
appeared not to have reccived the leaſt injury. In the 
ſame heated air, which they breathed, eggs were roaſted 
quite hard in 20% and beet-ſteaks were dreſſed in 33“; 
and by blowing the air upon ſome of them, in 17. 


The effect of EVAPORATION, in preventing certain bo- 


dies, and particular] fluids, from receiving a degree of 
heat equal to that = x the air, is ſhewn by ſome ot theſe 


experiments to be very conſiderable. In the great heat' 


| Juſt mentioned, pure water expoſed in an earthen veſſel, 
during an hour and a half, acquired only a heat of 140%, 
and afterwards continued ſtationary above an hour, at a 
degree much below the boiling point; but when its power 
of evaporating was checked, by dropping a ſmall quan- 
tity of oil on its ſurface, it boiled very briſkly. 


was, conſequently, brought into a britk ebullition, on 
covering its ſurface with a layer of oil. 
Dr. Dobſon has alſo publiſhed an account of ſimilar ex- 
periments made by him in the ſweating- room of the hoſ- 
pital at Liverpool; the reſults of which are conformable 
to thoſe that bave been already recited. It appears from 
theſe, as well as from the former experiments, that the 
pulſe is conſiderably accelerated by heated air, whilſt the 
animal hcat varices little from its natural ſtandard; a fact, 
which, as Dr. Dobſon obſerves, contradiCts the opinion 
that has been generally received with regard to the cauſe 
of animal heat, viz. that it is produced by the attrition 
of the globules of the circulating fluids againſt the ſides 
of the containing veſſels; whereas it is ſeen, that the 
circulation may be amazingly quickened, whilſt there is 
little increaſe of the animal heat. 
We may conclude in general, from the experiments and 
obſervations already recited, that man is fo framed as to 
poſſeſs a power of keeping nearly the ſame tenor of beat 
in all the variations of the temperature of the air in ſum- 
mer and winter, in hot and cold climates; and, conſe- 
quently, changes his ſituation on the ſurface of the globe 
with much leſs inconvenience or injury than he could 
otherwiſe have done. The ſame power likewiſe happily 
adapts different animals to their reſpeCtive deſtinations : 
the lizard and the cameleon remain cool under the equa- 
tor, whilſt the whalc and porpoiſe retain a degree of 
heat above that of the human body, though ſurrounded 
with the waters of the coldeſt northern ſeas, and amidſt 
mountains of ice, in the neighbourhood of the pole. 
Dr. Crawford obſerves, with regard to the power above 
illuſtrated, which animals poſſeſs, of producing cold, 
that, by the heat of the ſurrounding medium, the eva- 
poration from the lungs is increaſed ; and that if this in- 
creaſe to ſuch a degree as to carry off the whole of the 
heat which is detached from the air, the arterial blood, 
when it returns by the pulmonary vein, will have its ſen- 
ſible heat greatly diminiſhed, and will, conſequently, ab- 
ſorb heat from the veſſels which are in contact with it, 
and from the parts adjacent. And thus the ſame pro- 
ceſs, which in one caſe ſupplies the animal with heat, 
according to Dr, Crawford's theory, explained in the ſe- 
quel of this article, will now become the inſtrument of 
proflicing cold; and the quantity of cold produced will 
ein proportion to the velocity of the blood through the 
lungs, and the fulneſs and frequency of the reſpiration. 
Thus, in winter ſeaſons, and cold climates, the veſſels 
on the ſurface of the body are conſtrifted, the blood is 
determined to the lungs, and the pulſe and reſpiration 
are rendered full and frequent; ſo that the quantity of 
heat abſorbed from the air is proportionably increaſed. 
But in ſummer, the blood is determined to the ſurface, 
the velocity of the circulation through the lungs is di- 
miniſhed, and the quantity of heat abſorbed is diminiſh- 
ed: beſides, if the quantity of heat abſorbed by the va- 
pour exhaled in reſpiration be ſo great, as that the re- 
maining portion of the heat depoſited by the air is not 
ſufficient to ſupport the temperature of the arterial blood, 
ſome degree of cold will be produced in conſequence of 
the change which the blood undergocs in the lungs. 
Martine's Eſſays, EM. vi. Phil, Tranſ. vol. luv. part i. 
art. 12. Id. ibid. part ii. art. 43. art. 45. art. 47. Id. 
vol. Ixviii. part i. art. 2. Crawford on Heat, &c. p. 31. 
80, &c. f / 
There is hardly any ſubject of philoſophical inveſtigation 
that has afforded a greater variety of hypotheſes and con- 
JeQtures, and experiments, than the origin of animal heat. 
The reader will find the principal of them enumerated, 


and briefly illuſtrated, in this article. The firſt opinion 


which bas very generally obtained is, that the. heat of 
Vol. II. N 167. . 
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animal bodies is owing to the attrition betwixt the arte - 
ries and the blood. 

The arguments in favour of this opinion are, that if an 
artery is tied or cut, the part to which it goes turns cold; 
on the ceaſing of the pulſation of the arterics, cold and 
death follow. An increaſe of heat attends a briſk circu- 
lation, and a languid circulation is accompanied with a 
{mall Heat; but it has been already ſhewn, that this is 
not univerſally the caſe. One who burns in a fever, or 
1s hot with exerciſe, has a full and frequent pulſe; in 
cold faintings, chloroſis, &c. the pulſe is ſmall and flow ; 
and laſtly, that the thermometer ſhews the arterial blood 
to be a little hotter than that of the veins. This is ac- 
counted for from the conical figure of the arteries, from 
their flexures and branchings into exquiſitely ſmall capil- 
laries z whence the reſiſtance and conſequent attrition 
muſt be great; from the number, ſtrength, and elaſticity 
of their coats; from the propelling power of the heart, 
and their ſtrong reſiſtance. From all theſe the particles 
of the blood perpetually getting new motions, direCtions, 
and rotations, are attenuated, condenſed, have their 
angles ground off, and are made homogeneous : hence the 
fluidity, red colour, and heat of the maſs, which is here 
perfected, But this theory is doubtful ; for what is ſaid 
of arteries, may be ſaid of any other parts, whoſe func- 
tions are neceſſary to life. The heat and pulſaticn of the 
arteries do not keep together in any regular proportion; 
in ſome morbid caſes there is a great ſenſible heat, and a 
ſmall pulſe; and in others a full pulſe, and great cold- 
neſs. Beſides, all the length this demonſtration goes, is 
to ſhew, that the motion of the arteries and heat are ge- 
nerally in proportion, which however does not thew 
which is the cauſe, and which the effect; nor indeed 
that either is the cauſe or effect of the other, fince both 
may be the effects of ſome other cauſe. As to the proof 
by the thermometer, it ſeems doubiful; and what adds 
to the doubt is, that the venal blood does not coagulate 
ſo ſoon as the arterial. In ſhort, this theory is not eſta- 
bliſhed by any ſatisfactory and convincing proof. 

Dr. Douglas, in his Eſſay on the Generation of Heat in 
Animals, aſcribes it ſolely to the friction of the globules 
— blood in their circulation through the capillary veſ- 
els. 

The ſecond opinion is, that the lungs are the ſountain of 
heat in the human body, All that has been ſaid for the 
blood's being heated in the arteries, is advanced to prove 
this hypotheſis, with conſiderable addition, viz. that in 
the lungs the blood-veſſels every where attend, divide, 
and ſubdivide, along with the ramifications of the wind- 
pipe; and as theſe are perpetually changing their ſitua- 
tion and form, becoming longer or ſhorter, making more 
acute or more obtuſe angles, ſo muſt the congomitant 
blood-veſſels every moment make new angles, and give 
the blood new dizeMons ; that at laſt the blood enters 
into an exquiſitely fine net-work, ſpread every where on 
the vaſtly thin air veſicles, where theſe air-bladders are 
perpetually changing their angles, points of contact, their 
form, volume, interſtices, and ſo forth. From theſe, 
and the elaſticity of the air, and weight of the atmo- 
ſphere, the blood is ſaid to be churned, preſſed backward 
and forward, broken and kneaded together, diſſolved and 
condenſed, made red and hot in reſpiration. This the- 
ory, however plauſible, is not ſatisfactory. For, 1. 
What was ſaid before of the improbability of Feat being 
generated by the ſole attrition of fluids, takes place here. 
2. Though the lungs be regularly ſupplied with plenty 
of air, which has weight and elaſticity enough to carry 
on the alternate ſwelling and ſubſiding of the veſicles ; 
yet life and heat ſoon fail, if that air has, by paſſing 
through the fire, or any otber way, been robbed of, or 
if it has acquired ſome particles or quality, different from 
its weight and elaſticity. 3. 'The argument from the ad- 
ditional action of the fonds of the lungs on the blood, 
more than what is found in the arteries, from their 


greater and conſtantly varying motion, ſeems to be fuliy 


one part of Hook's experiment, exhibited 
oyal Society, in which the lungs of a dog 
being kept conſtantly diſtended by a freſh blaſt of ait, the 
dog lived, and his [mn beat regularly; fo that there is 
no need for that frequent and great variation of angles, 
and points of contact, upon which the additional attri- 
tion is built, 4. That the cold air ruſhing into the 
ſpongy Jungs, on the numberleſs air-bladders, on which 
the blood is almoſt ſuperficially ſpread, ſhould make the 
blood hot, is an improbable opinion, and ſupported by 
no proof. And as the cauſe appears not at all promiſing 
2 priori, ſo the effect ſeems to demonſtrate this not to be 


taken off b 
before the R 


a 


the cauſe. For, 5. That the blood is rather cooled than 


heated in the lungs, may be inferred-ſrom the benefit re- 
ceived by the inſpiration of cool air in many inflamma- 
tory diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe of the lungs. In burning 
fevers, wich a full quick pulſe, red ſkin, and a large and 
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quick reſpitation, telief has often been given by opening 


a window, and admitting a ſtream of cool air to breathe 
in; the effects of which have been obſerved to be, that 
though the body was cloſe covered, yet in one minute the 
reſpiration became flower, and very ſoon after the pulſe 
abated of its fullneſs; and not only the face, but the 
whole body, of its fiery heat and colour: 6. If the blood 
were heated in the lungs, we ſhould need leſs of their 
functions, when we are warm, or in a warm place, the 
heat of our bodies, or of the atmoſphere, doing ſo 
much of the office of the lungs; and we ſhould want 
more of it, when cool, or in cool air: But when we are 
hot, and want to be cooled, we breathe full and quick ; 
and when we are cold, and want to be warmed, our re- 
ſpiration is flow and ſmall; contrary to what one would 
expect, if the action of the air on the blood in the lungs 
were to heat it. 7. The blood which comes from the 
ſmall veſſels of the lungs, is not more expanded than be- 
fore, as has been aſſerted, but not proved by any experi- 
ment, which it would certainly be, if it was hotter ; for 
liquors rarify by heat, and few more than blood. 8. If 
the blood owes its heat to the action of the lungs, we 
mult look out for another ſource of heat in the eggs and 
foetus. To the objection, that the heat of the mother is 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, till this new fundtion comes 
into action, two obſervations may be oppoſed : the firſt 
is, that toward the end of incubation, an egg may be 
left by the dam, in a cold ſeaſon, for a little longer time 
than would be ſafe for the chick, if all its cat depended 
upon her; yea long enough for an egg, that contains no 
warm principle to become of the temperature of the am- 
bient air; yet upon opening it, the chick has been found 
neither quite ſo cold, nor dead. The ſecond is, that a 
ripe fœtus taken away from the mother, but continuing 
within the membranes, can live ſeveral hours by its own 
heat, without any aſſiſtance from the lungs. What is the 
cauſe of this Heat before the lungs act? How comes it to 
fail as ſoon as the lungs play? Med. Ef. Edinb. abr. vol. 
i. p. 228. 

The third opinion is, that the cauſe of animal heat is ow- 
ing to the action of the ſolid parts upon one another. 
The heart and arteries move moſt; and it is natural to 
expect, that the heat ſhould be owing to this motion. 
But even this does not ſecm very plauſible, from the fol- 
lowing conliderations. 1. The moving parts, however 
we term them ſolid, are neither hard nor dry; which 
two conditions are abſolutely requiſite to make them fit 
to generate heat by attrition. 2. None of their motions 
are ſwift enough to promiſe heat in this way. 3. They 
have no great change of ſurface in their attritions. 4. 
The moveable fibres have fat, mucilage, or liquors every 
way furrounding them, to prevent their being deſtroyed, 
or heated by attrition. 

A fourth cauſe afligned for the heat of our bodies, is that 
proceſs by which our aliment and fluids are perpetually 
undergoing ſome alteration. 

This proceſs, according to Dr. Stevenſon, may be one 
ſui generis, ſomewhat of a middle nature, betwixt fer- 
mentation and putrefaction; and he thinks it to come ſo 
near to the latter, that he chooſes to call it by that name. 
In putrefaction, which is a moſt powerful diſſolvent of 
bodies, the inteſtine action of their minute particles cre- 
ates, collects, or ſome way or other is the caufe or means 
of heat. The doctor thinks it probable, that this proceſs 
is conſtantly carried on in all our juices, eſpecially where 
there is blood, and this chiefly in the veins; ſo that the 
blood is both the fountain of %at, and the firſt ſpring of 


motion. He obſerves, that it is agreeable to the laws of | 


natural philoſophy to reaſon on the chemiſtry of the ani- 
mal body, as well as on its mechanics; the minute com- 
ponent parts of ſolids having a ſet of laws peculiar to 
them; and their intimate changes and actions on one an- 
other are not to be accounted for by the coarſe mecha- 
nical laws. He obſerves laſtly, that ſince it has never 
been demonſtrated, that any fluid acquired heat in the 
coarſe mechanic way, by friction with a ſolid body; or 
that ſo conſiderable a change was made on the ſtructure 
of the minute parts of bodies, as is made in this proceſs, 
without producing heat at the ſame time; and fince in 
fermentation, putrefaction, &c. the heat is not pretended 
to be owing to the veſſels containing the changed ſubject, 
but to what happens to itz minute parts, in undergoing 
the change, it ſeems, on the whole, an unphiloſophic 
partiality for mechanics to maintain, that our juices have 
all their heat communicated to them from the ſolids, and 
that they acquire it by rubbing with the veſſels. Sce 
Medic. Ef, Edinb. vol. v. art. 77. Abrid. vol. i. p. 
222, ſeq. 
'The ingenious Dr. Franklin inclines to this hypotheſis, 
when he ſays, that the fluid fire, as well as the fluid air, 
is attracted by plants in their growth, and becomes con- 
ſolidated with the other materials of which they are 


formed, and makes a great part of their ſubſtance ; that, 
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diffuſes itfelf on the body digeſtin 


it is attogether inconfi 
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when they come to be digeſted; and to ſuffer 


ſels a kind of fermentation, part of the fire 
part of the air, recovers its fluid active ſtate 


in the vel. 


that the fire ſo reproduced, by digeſtion / 
continually jeaving the body, 1 place is rapped do ten 
quantities, ariſing from the continual ſeparation. * 
whatever 7 the motion of the fluids in an 2 l 
quickens the ſeparation, and reproduces more of the fr : 
as exerciſe, &c. Hence he conteives, that anim! — 
ariſes by or from a kind of fermentation in the Juices f 
the body, juſt as heat arifes in the liquors preparin by 
diſtillation ; and he adds, it is remarkable that the k — 
in a diſtiller's vat, when in its higheſt and beſt Nate of 
fermentation, has the ſame degree of heat with the by 
man body, i. e. about 94 or 960. 1 
But to this hypotheſis it may be objected, that the utre 
factire fermentation, which is the only ſpecies thes os, 
with probability, be ſuppoſed to take place in the body 
has been found by accurate experiments to produce - 
heat at all ; as is apparent in a dead body, which conti. 
nues cold, — tending ever ſo faſt towards putridit 
Beſides, it may be aſked, what fermentative or putrefac. 
tive proceſs can poffibly be carried on in the bodies of 
men or animals in ſuch a climate as that of Siberia, where 
the thermometer frequently ſtanding at 90® or 100* be- 
low o, a heat is nevertheleſs generated, in the body of x 
man uſing a proper degree of exerciſe, equal at leaſt to 
go® above that mark? And whether there be any ſuch 
proceſs, that generates greater quantities of heat in pro- 
rtion to the increaſing degrees of cold in the medium 
in which the proceſs is carried on? Thus, let the heat of 


the body at a medium be 95*; and, conſequently, when 


the thermometer ſtands at temperate, or 50˙, a heat is 
generated within the body equal to 45*, which may be 
conſidered as additional to the 50%, which the body would 
poſſeſs in a ſtate of death. When the thermometer 
ſtands at 32®, the body, with proper exerciſe, is ſtill 95, 
and produces no leſs than 63 additional degrees of heat; 
and in the cold above ſtated of go? below o, the body 
of a living man muſt produce 185 degrees of heat above 
that of a dead man expoſed in the ſame ſituation. Frank- 
lin's Exp. and Obſ. &c. on Electricity, p. 346, Ke. 
Month. Rev. vol. xlii. p. 302. 
A late author thinks the heat of animals explicable from 
the phoſphorus and air they contain. Phoſphorus exiſts, 
at leaft in a dormant ſtate, in animal fluids; and it is 
alſo known that they all contain air; it is therefore only 
neceffary to bring the phoſphoreal and aereal particles into 
contact, and beat muſt of conſequence be generated; 
and were it not for the quantity of aqueous humours in 
animals, fatal accenſions would frequently happen. Dr. 
Mortimer, ap. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 476. f 20. See Phos- 
PHORUS, 
Dr. Cullen, as we have already obſerved, maintains that 
the vital principle may have ſuch a peculiar power, that, 
where it is different, different degrees of heat may be 
2 though the velocity of the blood be the ſame. 
ut this appears to be only an occult principle in the ani- 
mal ceconomy, producing effects in a manner not yet ſa- 
tisfactorily explained. And it ſeems contraty to expe- 
rience, and abſurd, to aſſert, that the principle of life 
can generate heat or cold, independently of chemical or 
mechanical means. | 
Dr. Black ſuppoſes, that animal heat is generated alto- 
gether in the lungs, by the action of the air on the prin- 
ciple of inflammability, and is thence diffuſed over the 
reſt of the body by means of the circulation; but a late 
ingenious writer, Dr. Leſlie, hath urged ſeveral argu- 
ments againſt this hypotheſis, tending to ſhew that it is 
repugnant to the known laws of the animal machine. 
Dr. Leſlie advances another hypotheſis of his own, viz. 
that the ſubtle principle by chemiſts termed phlogiſton, 
which enters into the compoſition of natural bodies, “ 
in conſequence of the action of the vaſcular ſyſtem gra- 
dually evolved through every part of the animal machine, 
and that, during this evolution, heat is generated. This 
opinion, be candidly acknowleges, was firſt delivered by 
Dr. Duncan of Edinburgh, and ſomewhat ſimilar to . 
is to be found in Dr. Franklin's Works, and in a papet 
of Dr. Mortimer's, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
He endeavours to eſtabliſh this hypotheſis by the follov- 
ing arguments: 1. That the 'blood contains phlogiſton. 
2. That the action of the blood-veflels evolves phlogiſton. 
3. That the evolution of phlogiſton is attended with Heat. 
„That the heat thus generated is ſufficient to account 
r the heat of living animals. 5. That the moſt ſtriking 
phenomena of animal heat evinee the truth of theſe pou 
ofitions. Philoſ. Inquiry into the Cauſe of Anm 
Foe, & c. Bvo. 1778, 8 
With reſpect to this hypotheſis, it may be obſerved, dns 
len with thoſe experiments of Dr- 


Prieſtley, from which it appears, that arterial blood * 


an attraction to phlogiſton, as to be capable of 
2 it from ſixed A air. Sce BLOOD. 
Abe laſt hypotheſis we ſhall mention, is the very plauſible 
one of the ingenious Dr. Crawford, lately publithed in 
his Experiments and Obſervations on Ammal Heat. It 
bas been already obſerved, that Dr. Crawford has in- 
ferred from a variety of experiments, that heat and phlo- 
giſton, ſo far from being connected, as moſt philoſophers 
bave imagined, act in ſome meaſure in oppohtion to each 
other. By the action of cat on bodies, the force of their 
attraction of phlogiſton is diminiſhed, and by the action 
of phlogilton, a part of their abſolute hct is expelled. 
He has alſo demonſtrated, that atmoſpherical air con- 
tains a greater quantity of abſolute heat than the air 
which is expired from the lungs of animals: he makes 
the proportion of the abſolute heat of atmoſpherical air 
to that of fixed air as 67 to 1; and the heat of dephlo- 
iſticated air to that of atmoſpherical air as 4.6 to 13 
and obſerving, that Dr. Prieſtley has proved, that the 
power of this dephlogiſticated air in ſupporting animal 
life is five times as great as that of atmoſpherical air, h- 
concludes, that the quantity of abſolute heat contained in 
any kind of air fit for reſpiration, is very nearly in pro- 
portion to its purity, or to its power of ſupporting ani- 
mal life ; and ſince the air exhaled by reſpiration is found 
to contain only the g5th part of the heat which was con- 
tained in the atmoſpherical air, previous to inſpiration, 
it is very reaſonably inferred, that the latter mult neceſ- 
ſarily depoſit a very great proportion of its abſolute heat 
in the lungs. It is natural to wiſh, that Dr. Crawford 
had made a greater variety of decifive experiments on 
phlogiſticated air, which is not the ſame with fixed air, 
and experiments conducted on a larger ſcale than thoſe 
from which ſome of theſe latter concluſions are deduced, 
in order to confirm his general theory. An ingenious friend 
of the editorinforms him, that, in repeating Dr. Crawford's 
experiments with the utmoſt attention and exactneſs, he 
has obtained very different reſults ; and expreſſes an ap- 
prehenſion, that his ſyſtem is not ſuthciently eſtabliſhed by 
the experiments already publiſhed. Dr. Crawford has allo 
demonſtrated, that the blood which paſſes from the * 
to the heart, by the pulmonary vein, contains more a 
ſolute heat than that which paſles from the heart to the 
lungs, by the pulmonary artery ; the abſolute heat of 
florid arterial blood being to that of venous blood as 114 
to 10: therefore, ſince the blood which is returned by 
the pulmonary vein to the heart has the quantity of its 
abſolute heat increaſed, it mult have acquired this heat in 
its paſſage through the lungs; ſo that in the proceſs of 
reſpiration, a quantity of abſolute hcat is ſeparated from 
the air, and abſorbed by the blood. Dr. Prieſtley has 
alſo proved, that in reſpiration phlogiſton is ſeparated 
from the blood, and combined with air. From theſe 
general principles, the ingenious author infers, that ani- 
mal hcat is diſengaged from the atmoſpherical air, during 
the proceſs of reſpiration, by the action of the phlogiſton 
contained in the blood; the blood at the ſame moment 
being left at liberty to unite with that portion of heat 
which the air had depoſited ; ſo that a proceſs is carried 
on ſimilar to a chemical elective attraction. Thus, the 
air is received into the lungs, containing a great quantity 
of abſolute heat, the blood is returned from the extremi- 
ties, highly impregnated with phlogiſton ; the attraction 
of the air to the phlogiſton is greater than that of the 
blood : this principle, therefore, will leave the blood to 
combine with the air. By the addition of phlogiſton, the 
air is obliged to depoſit a part of its abſolute heat z and 
as the capacity of the blood for retaining heat is increaſed 
by the ſeparation of the phlogiſton, it will inſtantly unite 
with that portion of heat which had been detached from 
the air. Since arterial blood, as Dr. Prieſtley has proved, 
has a ſtrong attraction to phlogiſton, it will, conſe- 
quene'y, during the circulation, imbibe this principle 
rom thoſe parts which retain it with leaſt force ; and 
hence the venous blood, when it returns to the lungs, is 
found to be highly impregnated with phlogiſton. By 
this impregnation, its capacity for containing heat is di- 
miniſhed. In proportion, therefore, as the blood, which 
had been dephlogiſticated ol the proceſs of reſpiration, 
mes again combined with phlogiſton in the courſe of 
the circulation, it will gradually give out that heat which 
it had received in the lungs, and diffuſe it over the whole 
ſyſtem. . ar) agar in reſpiration the blood is conti- 
nually diſcharging p ogiſton, and abſorbing heat; and 
in the courſe of * circulation, it is continually imbib- 
| Ing phlogiſton, and emitting heat. But this heat being 
more than can be abſorbed by thoſe parts of the animal 
2 which communicate the phlogiſton to the blood, 
the ſurplus becomes redundant, or is converted iuto mov- 
— or Ss heat, or that heat which is the object of 
es. 


2 applies theſe principles to the explication of a 
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ſhews, that the cauſes, which prevent the accumulatic- 

of heat in the animal body, in conſequence of its conti- 

nually abſorbing it ſrom the air, are the evaporation {rom 

the ſurface, and the cooling power of the air. Theſe, 

he obſerves, are alternately increaſed and diminiſhed in 

ſuch a manner, as to produce an equal effect. When 

the cooling power of the air is diminiſhed by the ſummer 

heatt, the evaporation from the ſurface is increaſed 5 and 

when, on the contrary, the cooling power of the air is 

increaſed by the winter colds, the evaporation from the 

ſurface is proportionably diminiſhed. Exerciſe contri- 

butes to accelerate the reſpiration, and to increaſe the ve- 

locity of the circulation, and, therefore, to increaſe the 

quantity of phlogiſton diſcharged, and the quantity of 

heat abſorbed. In the cold ſtage of fevers, preceded by 

languor, a ſenſe of debility, and a diminution in the ac- 

tion of the heart and arteries, the reſpiration is ſmall, 

the pulſe is weaker than its natural ſtate, and the quan- 

tity of blood which paſſes through the heart in a given 

time, is diminiſhed; and hence leſs phlogiſton will be 

diſcharged from the body, and, conſequently, leſs heat 
ſeparated from the air. Bur in the progreſs of this cold- 
ſtage, the veſſels on the ſurface of the body will be con- 
ſtricted, and the blood determined to the heart; and, 

therefore, its velocity through the lungs will be increaſed, 
and a greater quantity of heat will be abſorbed. In the 

hot ſtage of fevers, there is a very great evaporation from 
the ſurtace, which is one of the means employed by na- 
ture for moderating the Hat, and reſtraining the violence 
of the diſeaſe. 

In putrid fevers, as the ſolid and fluid parts of the ſyſtem 

are in a putreſcent ſtate, and, conſequently, retain their 
phlogiſton with leſs force, a greater quantity of this prin- 
ciple will be diſcharged from the lungs, and the air more 
copiouſly ſupplied with it, will impart to the blood a 
greater proportion of its abſolute heat; and to theſe 
cauſes it is probably owing, that the heat of the human 
body never riſes ſo high as in putrid fevers. In topical 
inflammations, the heat is accumulated by the increafed 
velocity of the blood through the part inflamed, in the 
ſame manner as it is accumulated upon fuel, in com- 
buſtion, by directing a ſtream of freſh air into the fire. 


HeaT of inflammable and combuſtible bodies. Dr. Craw- 


ſord's theory with reſpect to the inflammation of com- 
buſtible bodies, is founded on the ſame principles as his 
doctrine concerning the heat of animals. According to 
him, the heat which is produced by combuſtion is de- 
rived from the air, and not from the inflammable body. 
Inflammable bodies, he ſays, abound with phlogiſton, and 
contain little abſolute heat : the atmoſphere, on the con- 
trary, abounds with abſolute heat, and contains little 
phlogiſton. In the proceſs of inflammation, the phlo- 
=—_ is ſeparated from the inflammable body, and com- 

ined with the air; the air is phlogiſticated, and gives 
off a great proportion of its abſolute heat, which, when 
extricated ſuddenly, burſts forth into flame, and pro- 
duces an intenſe degree of ſenſible heat. And fince it 
appears by calculation, that the heat produced by con- 
verting atmoſpherical into fixed air, is ſuch, if it were 
not diſſipated, as would be ſufficient to raiſe the air ſo 
changed, to more than twelve times the heat of red-hot 
iron, it ſollows, that in the proceſs of inflammation a 
very great quantity of heat is derived from the air. But, 
on the contrary, no part of the heat can be derived from 
the combuſtible body ; becauſe the combuſtible body, 
during the inflammation, being deprived of its phlogiſton, 
undergoes a change ſimilar to that of the blood by the 
proceſs of reſpiration, in conſequence of which its ca- 
pacity of containing heat is increaſed ; and, therefore, it 
will not give off any part of its abſolute heat, but, like 
the blood in its paſſage through the lungs, it will abſorb 
heat. E. gr. the calx of iron contains more than twice 
as much abſolute heat as the iron in its metallic form 
ſo that, in the proceſs of inflammation, the former muſt 
neceſlarily abſorb a quantity of heat equal to the exceſs 
of its heat above that of the latter. This heat cannot be 
conveyed from the iron ; becauſe the heat of the calx is 
more than double of that which was contained in the 
iron, previous to the calcination. But in the burning of 
iron, the phlogiſton is ſeparated from the metal, and 
combined with the air; and by the combination of phlo- 
giſton with air, a very intenſe hat is produced ; and 
therefore, in the inflammation of iron, the atmoſpherical 
air is decompoſed, a very great proportion of its abſolute 
heat is ſeparated, part of which is abſorbed by the calx, 
and the reſt appears in the form of flame, or becomes 


moving and ſenſible heat. This ſenſible heat excited in 


combuſtion, muſt conſequently depend upon the ſeparation 
of abſolute heat from the air, by the action of pblogiſton. 
From this reafoping it appears, that, when the air, in 
which an inflamed body is confined, is ſaturated with 
phlogiſton, and deprived of the greater part of its abſo- 
lute heat, the ſource of inflammation will be exhauſted, 


and 
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and the flame will be neceffarily extinguiſhed. Hence 
we ſee the reaſon, why a conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh air 
is neceſſary to inflammation, as well as to the ſupport of 
animal life. Moreover, it is manifeſt, that the leſs phlo- 
giſton, and conſequently the more abſolute heat any ſpe- 
cies of air contains, the longer it mult contribute to the 
ſupport of flame as well as to the preſervation of life; 
and this agrees both with the author's experiments, and 
with thoſe of Dr. Prieſtley : for Dr. Crawford has found, 
that dephlogi/ticated Alx contains nearly five times as much 
abſolute heat as common air; and Dr. Prieſtley has 
ſhewn, that five times as much ſenſible hat is produced 
by the converſion of it into fixed and phlogiſticated air, 
as by that of common air; for a candle will continue to 
burn five times as long in the former as in the latter ſpe- 


cies of air. It is evident, likewiſe, that the intenſity of 


the heat, all other circumſtances —_ alike, muſt be in 
proportion to the quantity of air which is changed in a 
given time; and, therefore, the heat may be increafed 
to a very great degree, if a ſtream of ſreſh air be directed 
upon the fuel, by the bellows, or the blow-pipe. 

It is obſerved by Dr. Prieſtley, that the air which was 
tainted by combuſtion and reſpiration, is again purified 
by the growth of vegetables (fee Alx, phlogi/ticated) ; 
and if this effect be produced by the ſeparation of phlo- 


giſton, it follows, that vegetation will reſtore to the air 


that heat which had been detached from it in the pro- 
ceſſes of reſpiration and combuſtion; and thus the prin- 
ciples of phlogiſton and fire, by the medium of atmo- 
ſpherical air, will be continually circulating through the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

A ſimilar theory of heat has lately been publiſhed by Mr. 
Elliot. See his Philoſophical Obſervations on the Senſes 
of Viſion and Hearing; to which are added an Eſſay on 
Combuſtion and Animal Heat, &c. 8vo. 1780. 


Hear is uſually divided, by the ſchool philoſophers, into 


actual and potential. 


Har, actual, is that which we have been hitherto y_ 


ing of, and which is an effect of real, elementary fire. 


Hr aT, potential, is that which we find in pepper, wine, 


and certain chemical preparations, as oil of turpentine, 
brandy, quick-lime, &c. 

The Peripatetics account for the heat of quick-lime from 
an antiperiſtaſis, 

The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, attribute even 
potential heat to atoms of particles of fire detained and 
locked up in the pores of thoſe bodies, and remaining at 
reſt therein; which being excited to action again by the 
heat and moiſture of the mouth, or by the effuſion of 
cold water, or the like cauſe, then break their incloſures, 
and diſcover what they are. 

This doctrine is illuſtrated by Mr. Lemery the younger, 
in the inſtances of quick-lime, regulus of antimony, 
tin, &c. in the calcination whereof he obſerves, 1. 
That the fire, which they imbibe in the operation, 
makes a ſenſible addition to the weight of the body, 
amounting ſometimes to one tenth of the whole ; and 


that, during this impriſonment, it {till retains all the par- | 


ticular properties or characters of fire, as appears hence, 
that when once ſet at liberty again, it has all the effects 
of other fire. 

Thus a ſtony or ſaline body being calcined, and water 
poured thereon, that fluid is found ſufhcient, by its ex- 
ternal impreſſion, to break up the cells, and let the fire 
out; and upon this the water is rendered more or leſs 
warm, according to the quantity of fire lodged therein. 
Hence alſo it is, that ſome of theſe bodies viſibly contain 
a great deal of actual fire; and the ſlighteſt occaſion is 
capable of diſengaging it; and upon applying them to 


the tkin, they burn, and raiſe an eſchar, not unlike the 


top of a live coal. 
To this it is objected, that the particles of fire are only 
ſuch in virtue of the rapid motion wherewith they are 
agitated; ſo that to ſuppoſe them fixed in the pores of a 
body, is to diveſt them at once of that which conſtituted 
them fire, and, conſequently, to diſqualify them from 
producing the effects aſcribed to them. To which M. 
Lemery anſwers, that though the rapid motion of fire doth 
contribute very greatly to its effects, yet the particular 
figure of its particles is alſo to be conſidered. And 
though fire ſhould be detained, and fixed in the ſubſtance 
of bodies, yet why ſhould it fare worſe than other fluids 
under the ſame circumſtances ? Water, for inſtance, is a 
fluid, whoſe fluidity depends, as already obſerved, on 
fire; and conſequently, it is leſs fluid than fire; and yet, 
every day, water is incloſed in bodies of all forts, with- 
out loſing its fluidity, or any of the properties that cha- 
racterize it as water. | | 
Add, that when water is frozen, the motion of its parts 
is, doubtleſs, diſcontinued ; and yet, the. figure of the 
particles remaining the fame, it is ready to commence a 
fluid, as before, upon the leaſt warmth. 
Laſtly, though ſalt be allowed to be the matter of taſtes, 
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and that it has certain properties, ariſing chiefly from ib 
figure of its parts; yet it only acts when difſolyeq 7 
which amounts to the ſame, when it ſwims in 3 try: 
proper to keep its parts in motion: yet it is not leſs > 
or leſs the matter of taſte, when not in a ſtate of 410 ty 
lution 2 to deſpoil it of that quality, the figure of jt to. 
muſt be altered. : Parte 
As to what may be farther objected, of the ; =; 
of fixing ſo — ſubtil, 3 and . 
as fire, within the ſpongeous ſubſtance of 3 4-1 
rous body, it will be of no great weight, unlefs it * 
proved, that the pores of the cells are bigger hay: = 
ſame. If it be inliſted, again, that a body which « = 
find its way into a folid body, might get out 3 
fame way; and that as it only penetrated the bod ; * 
cauſe its own corpuſcles were ſmaller than the on ho 
fame conſideration muſt let it ont again; it is anſwe 4 
that the pores are not now in the ſame condition 21 : 
fore; the hre, in calcining, opened and dilated the Src 
which, upon the fire's ceaſing, muſt naturally clofe ag 
contract again. Mem. de PAcad. an. 1713. my 
Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſet aſide this account, and i b 
ſtitute a mechanical property; viz. a peculiar texture p 
parts in theſe caſes, in lieu of fire. Though a great I. 
neſs might be expected between the particles of fre +$ 
hering to the quick-lime, and thoſe of highly reQige4 
ſpirit of wine; yet he has not found, that the effakon 
of the ſpirit upon quick-lime produced any ſenſe 15, 
or viſible diſſolution of the lime, though it ſeemed to b. 
as greedily ſucked in, as common water would have been. 
And farther, he found, that if cold water were poured 
upon the ſame lime, ſo drenched, there would enſue = 
manifeſt heat; nor did the lump appear ſwelled or broken 
till ſome hours after; which ſeems to argue, that the 
texture of the lime admitted ſome particles of the ſpirit 
of wine into ſome of its pores, which were either . 
or more fit for it, without admitting it into the moſt 2 
merous, whereinto the liquor muſt be received, to be able 
ſuddenly to diſſipate the corpuſcles of lime into their mi. 
nuter particles. 
Thefe phenomena, according to Mr. Boyle, ſeem to ſhew, 
that the diſpoſition which lime has to grow hot with wa- 
ter, greatly depends on ſome peculiar texture; ſince the 
aqueous parts, which one would think capable of quench- 
ing molt of the fiery atoms ſuppoſed to adhere to quick- 
lime, did not near ſo much weaken the diſpoſition of it 
to heat, as that exceſs of the ſpirituous corpuſcles, and 
their contexture with thoſe of the lime, increaſed it. 
Yet, in other places, this author appears rather to give 
into the corpuſcular ſcheme ; urging, that if, inſtead of 
cold water, you quench the lime with hot water, the 
ebullition will be, oftentimes, far greater than if the li- 
quor were cold; which, indeed, might well be expected, 
hot water being much fitter than cold ſuddenly to per- 
vade the body of the lime, and haſtily to diflolve, and 
ſet at liberty, the fiery and ſaline parts wherewith it a- 
bounds. And what a greater intereſt ſalts may have in 
roducing ſuch heats, than cold water, he has alſo tried, 
y pong acid ſpirits, and particularly ſpirit of ſalt, upon 
good quick-lime ; for, by this means, there was always 
a far greater degree of heat excited, than if he had uſcd 
common water; and this, whether he employed the ſpi- 
rit cold or hot. 
It is not eaſy, ſays the ſame author, to apprehend how 
ſuch light and minute bodies ſhould be ſo long detained, 
as mult by this hypotheſis be allowed, in quick-lime eſpe- 
cially z ſince no great heat enſues the pouring of water 
upon minium, or crecus martis per ſe, though they have 
been calcined by a violent fire, the efluvia whereof ſeem 
to adhere to them, by the increaſe of the weight the lead 
and iron manifeſtly receive from the operation of :t. 
The true cauſe of the phenomenon, which is the ſubject 
of this article, or of the increaſe of weight which ccr- 
tain ſubſtances. acquire in calcination, was not generally 
known, previous to the modern diſcoveries relating 40 
air. From theſe it appears, that the additional weight 
of calcined ſubſtances is not owing, as Mr. Boyle aud 
others imagined, to the particles of fire that fix them- 
ſelves in the metal, but to the air abſorbed by theſe ſub- 
ſtances, and adhering to their conſtituent parts, in the 
proceſs of CALCINATION. Sce alſo Fixed AIR. 
This curious diſcovery was ſuggeſted by Jean Rey, 2 
. at Perigord, in a very ſcarce book written at the 
eginning of the laſt century. Eſſais de J. Rey, &c. 4 
Baza, 1630. 
Mr. Brun, apothecary at Bergerac, had informed bim, 
that having put two pounds fix ounces of fine UN 
into an iron veſlel, expoſed to a violent heat, during 
ſix hours, he found that it was converted into 2 calx, 
which weighed ſeven ounces mote than the tim o“ 
inally employed. This increaſe of weight, ſays Jean 
* „ eee been e 
y, proceeds from the air, which has 0 
encd, rendered heavy, and in ſome degree adhe gi 
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by the vehement and long continued cat of the fur- 
nace; which air mixes with the calx, and attaches it- 
ſelf to its minuteſt particles, in the ſame manner as wa- 
ter adheres and adds weight to thoſe of ſand. 1 his air, 
he adds, is no otherwiſe changed than in being deprived 
of its fluidity, which rendered it incapable of adhering 
to any ſubſtance 3 and in the preſent cafe is made more 
groſs, heavy, and adheſive. Abbe Rozier's Oblerv. ſur 
Ja Phyſique, vol. v. or Monthly Rev. vol. liv. p. 124. 
* 8. 
Hz . of gſlimating its effects on ſolids and fluids. 
See PYROMETER 2 . 

5 in Chemi/try. See FIRE. 
Hear, in ln. Great beats are not fo much the im- 
mediate, as the remote cauſe of a general ſickneſs, by 
relaxing the fibres, and diſpoſing the humours to putre- 
faction; eſpecially among ſoldiers, and perſons expoſed 
the whole day to the ſun ; for the greateſt heats are ſel- 
dom found to produce epidemic diſeaſes, till the perſpi- 
ration is ſtopped by wet cloaths, fogs, dews, damps, &c. 
and then ſome bilious or putrid diſtemper is the certain 
conſequence, as fluxes, and ardent intermitting tevers. 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be allowed, that heats have ſome- 
times been ſo great, as to prove the more immediate 
cauſe of particular diſorders. . As when centinels have 
been placed without cover, or frequent reliefs, in ſcorch- 
ing heats 3 or when troops march, or are exerciſed in the 
heat of the day; or when people imprudently lie down 
and ſleep in the ſun; all theſe circumſtances are apt to 
bring on diſtempers, varying according to the ſeaſon of 
the year. In the beginning of ſummer, theſe errors pro- 
duce inflammatory fevers; and, in the end of it, or in 
the beginning of autumn, a remitting fever, or dyſen- 
tery. 
N therefore, the eſtects of intemperate heat, 
commanders have found it expedient ſo to order the 
marches, that the men come to the ground before the 
heat of the day; and to give ſtrict orders, that none of 
them ſleep out of their tents; which in fixed encamp- 
ments may be covered with bhoughs, to ſhade them from 
the ſun. It is likewiſe a rule of great importance to have 
the ſoldiers exerciſcd before the cool of the morning is 
over; for, by that means, not only the ſultry heats are 
avoided, but the blood being cooled, and the fibres braced, 
the body will be better prepared to bear the heat of the 
day. Laſtly, in very hot weather, it has been found pro- 
per to ſhorten the centinels duty, when obliged to ſtand 
in the ſun. Pringle's Obſ. on the Diſcaſes of the Army, 
Hae. 3 &c. See IRON, 
HEAT is alſo uſed, in reſpect of race-horſes, for the ex- 
erciſes to be given them by the way of preparation, &c. 
Two heats in a week are reckoned a juſt meaſure for any 
horſe, of what ſtate or conſtitution ſoever. The jockeys 
lay it down as a rule, that one of the heats be given on 
the ſame day of the week whereon the horſe is to run 
his match; and this is to be the ſharpeſt eat. 
HEATH, Erica, in Botany, a genus of the o&tandria ma- 
nogynta claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath a 
coloured empalement of four leaves, and one ſwollen pe- 
tal, which is quadriſid, with eight ſtamina fixed to the 
receptacle; in the bottom is ſituated a germen, which af- 
terward becomes a round capſule, having four cells, 
which are filled with ſmall ſeeds. Millec enumerates 
four ſpecies, which grow wild upon barren uncultivated 
places in divers parts of England; but notwithſtanding 
their being ſo common, they deſerve a place in ſmall 
quarters of humble flowering thrubs, where the beauty 
and long continuance of the flowers, and diverſity of the 
leaves, make an agreeable variety. Linnæus attributes 
forty-two different ſpecies to this genus. 
The decoftion of heath is diuretic ; Cluſius affirms that 
Rondeletius, the famous profellor of phyſic at Montpe- 
lier, uſed the oil of its flowers for tetters with ſucceſs. 
Tabernæmontanus ſays, that it is a ſpecitic for thele ſorts 
of diſeaſes; and that a fomentation with the flowers of 
heath, caſes the pain of the gout. For the ſame diſeaſe 
they prepare a vapour bath with its leaves and flowers. 
Martyn's Tournefort, | 
The juice, or the diſtilled water of the flowers, cures 
redneſs of the eyes, -and mitigates pain in them. A de- 
coction of the leaves taken warm, to the weight of five 
ounces, morning and evening, three hours before meat, 
for thirty days ſucceſſively, is effectual for breaking and 
expelling the ſtone in the bladder, as Matthiolus experi- 
enced. He adds, that he knew ſome, who, by obferv- 
ing an accurate regimen of diet, by only drinking this li- 
quor, voided the ftones from the bladder, crumbled into 
imall particles. 


Hence is derived its name erica, from epzurw, I break. 
ItaTH, ber 


in Botany, 4 ' of the dicecia triandyja claſs. Its cha- 
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rehearing or Blackberry Hr aTH, Empetrum, - 
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raters are theſe : it hath male and female flowers on dif- 
| ferent plants; the male flowers have a three-pointed em- 
palement, and three pctals, which are narrow at their 
baſe, and three long hanging ſtamina : the female flowers 
have the ſame empalement and petals as the male; and 
in the center is ſituated a deprefſed germen, with nine 
reflexed ſpreading ſtigmas; the germen becomes a de- 
preſſed round berry of one cell, incloſing nine ſecds, 
placed circularly. We have but one ſpecics in England, 
which grows wild on the mountains in Staffordſhire, Der- 
byſhire, and Yorkſhire, where the ſoil is boggy the 
heathcocks feed much upon the berries, which are called 
heath berries, or crack berries; and where theſe ſhrubs 


are, there is generally plenty of theſe fowls. Miller, 
Harn, /ow pine. See Cokis. 


HraTH, ſea. See ERICA marina. 

HraTuH peaſe, See Bitter VETCH. 

Hr art-cochk, See GROVUSE, 

Hratyi, mountain. See SAXIT RACE. 

HEA LEHN. See PAGAN. 

IIEATO UO TL, in Ze:/:gy, the name of an American bird, 
de ſeribed by Nieremberg, and called alſo avis venti. It 
is remarkable for a very large and round creſt of whitiſh 
feathers on its head. Its breaſt is of a browniſh grey; 
its belly white, and its feet yellow; its tail is round when 
expanded, and is variegated with black and white; its 
back and wings are black. 


HEAVE, at Sea, ſignifies to throw away, or fling any thing 
over-board. 

When a ſhip, being at anchor, riſes and falls by the force 
of the waves, ſhe is alſo ſaid to heave and ſet. 

7% HEAVE a peck. See PEEK. | 

To HEAVE at the capſtan, ſignifies to turn it about. See 
CAPSTAN. 

To HEAve down. See CanritxING. 

To HEAvE a flag abroad, is to hang it out. See FLAG, 
and SIGNAL. 

To HEAVE a-head, is to make the ſhip advance by heaving 
in the cable, or other rope, which is faſtened to an an- 
chor at ſome diſtance before her. Ts heave a-/lern, is to 
draw the ſhip backwards by the ſame operation. 

To HAVE the lend. Sec SOUNDING. 

To HAV out, is to unfurl and throw looſe a ſail from the 
place where it had been rolled and faſtened. The pbraſe 
is more particularly applied to the ſtay ſails: as, /oo/e the 
top-ſails, and heave out the ftay-ſails, which is done, in 
order to ſet or dry them. . 

To HEAvE Hort, is to draw ſo much of the cable into the 
ſhip, by means of the capſtan or windlaſs, as that by 
advancing the will be almoſt perpendicularly above the 
anchor, and in a proper ſituation to ſet ſail : and to heave 
taught, is to turn about the capſtan, till the rope ap- 
plied to it becomes ſtrait, and ready for action. 

Hrave-Jferings, under the Fewi/h Law, were things of- 
ſcred up to God, by lifting them up on high. 

HEAVEN, Cz/um, an azure, tranſparent orb, inveſting 

our Earth z wherein the celeſtial bodies perform their mo- 
tions. 
'The popular notion of heaven, it muſt be obſerved, has 
various ideas, in the language of philoſophers, divines, 
and aſtronomers: agreeable to which, we may lay down 
divers heavens ; as the higheſt, or empyrean heaven the 
ætherial, or ſtarry heaven ,, the planetary heaven, &C. 

HEaveN, among Dioines, called alſo the empyrean hear, 

is the abode of God, and bleiled ſpirits ; as angels, and 
the ſouls of the righteous deceaſed. 

In this ſenſe, heaven ſtands oppoſite to hell. 

This is alſo frequently called, in Scripture, the Jing 

of heaven, the heaven of heavens, and by St. Paul the 
third heaven, ſometimes Paradiſe, the New eruſalem, 

&C. 

This heaven is conceived as a place in ſome remote part 

of infinite ſpace, wherein the Deity is pleaſed to atiord 

a a nearer and more immediate view of himſelf, and a more 
ſenſible manifeſtation of his glory; and a more adequate 
perception of his attributes, than in the other parts ot 
the univerſe, where he is likewiſe pteſent. 

This makes what the divines alſo call the beatific 11/5271, 
Authors are much divided as to the reality of ſuch 44 
heaven. 

The inſpired writers give us very magnilcent deſcriptions 
of heaven, the ſtructure, apparatus, and attendance there- 
of; particularly Ifaiah, and St. John che divine. Plato, 
in his Dial. de Anim. ſpeaks of heaven in terms that 
bear ſo near a reſemblance to thoſe of Scripture, that 
Euſebius charges him with borrowing his account thence. 
De Præpar. Evangel. lib. xi. cap. 37. 

The ancient Romans had a kind of heaven in their ſyſtem 
3 which they called E1.YS1U u, or the chi 

{ds. | 

The Mahometan heaven, or paradiſe, is very groſs, agree- 
able to the genius of their religion. 
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Heaven, among Aſtronomers, called alſo the @therial and 


ſtarry heaven, is that immenſe region wherein the ſtars, 
lanets, and comets, are diſpoſed. | 
This is what Moſes calls the firmament, ſpeaking of it as 
the work of the ſecond day's creation; at leaſt it is thus 
the word Y'P") is uſually rendered by his interpreters ; 
though ſomewhat abuſively, to countenance their own 
notion of the heavens being firm, or ſolid. The word, 
it is certain, properly ſigniſies no more than expanſe, or 
exten/ion ; a term very well adapted by the prophet to the 
impreſſion which the heavens make on our ſenſes; whence, 
in other parts of Scripture, the heaven is compared to a 
curtain, or a tent ſtretched out to dwell in. The LXX 
firſt added to this idea of expanſion, that of firm or /c- 
lid; rendering it by 5epzwje, according to the philoſophy 
of thoſe times; in which they have been followed by the 
modern tranſlators. 
The later philoſophers, as Des Cartes, Kircher, &c. have 
eaſily demonſtrated this heave: not to be ſolid, but fluid; 
but they ſtill ſuppoſe it full, or perfectly denſe, without 
any vacuity, and cantoned out into many vortices. 
But others carry the thing much farther, and overturn 
not only the ſolidity, but the ſuppoſed plenitude, of the 
heavens. Sir Iſaac Newton has abundantly ſhewn the 
heavens void of almoſt all reſiſtance, and, conſequently, 
of almoſt all matter : this he proves from the pheno- 
mena of the celeſtial bodies; from the planets perſiſting 
in their motions without any ſenſible diminution of their 
velocity; and the comets freely paſſing in all directions 
towards all parts of the hervens. 
Heaven, taken in this general ſenſe, for the whole expanſe 
between our earth and the remoteſt regions of the fixed 
ſtars, may be divided into two very unequal parts, ac- 
cording to the matter found therein; viz. the atmoſphere, 
or aereal heaven, poſſeſſed by air; and the @thereal hea- 
ven, poſſeſſed by a thin, unreſiſting medium, called ther. 


Heaven is more particularly uſed, in AMironomy, for an orb, 


or circular region, of the zthereal heaven. 
The ancient aſtronomers aſſumed as many different hea- 
vens as they obſerved different motions therein. Theſe 
they ſuppoſed all to be ſolid, as thinking they could not 
otherwiſe ſuſtain the bodies fixed in them; and ſpheri- 
cal, that being the moſt proper form ſor motion. 
Thus we had ſeven heavens for the ſeven planets ; viz. the 
heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 

upiter, and Saturn, 

he eighth was for the fixed ſtars, which they particu- 
larly called the frmament. 
Ptolemy adds a ninth heaven, which he called the pri- 
mum mobile. 
After him two cRYSTALLINE heavens were added, by 
king Alphonſus, &c. to account for ſome irregularities 
in the motions of the other heavens and laſtly, an em- 
pyrean heaven was drawn over the whole, for the reſi- 
dence of the Deity; which made the number twelve. 
But others admitted many more heavens, according as 
their different views and hypotheſes required. Eudoxus 
ſuppoſed twenty-three, Calippus thirty, Regiomontanus 
thirty-three, Ariſtotle forty-ſeven, and Fracaſtor no leſs 
than ſeventy. 
We may add, that the aſtronomers did not much concern 
themielves whether the heavens, they thus allow of, were 
real or not ; provided they ſerved a purpoſe in account- 
ing for any of the celeſtial motions, and agreed with rhe 
phenomena. | 
Among the other reverics of the rabbins, contained in the 
Talmud, we find it aſſerted, that there is a place where 
the heavens and the earth join together; that rabbi Bar- 
Chana, going thither, laid his hat on the window of hea- 
den; and that, going to take it again immediately after, 
it was gone, the hcavens having carried it off; ſo that he 
mult wait for a revolution of the orbs to bring it to its 
place again. 


HEAVER, in Sea Language, is a name given by ſeamen to 


a wooden ſtaff, which they employ as a lever on many 
occalions ; particularly in ſetting up the top-maſt ſhrouds, 
ſrapping the top-mallts, ſtropbing the larger blocks, ſeiz- 
ing the ſtanding rigging, &c. 


HEAVINESS. See Gravirty. 


For the laws of the deſcent of heaty bodies, ſee DE- 
SCENT. 
Heavy bodies do not tend preciſely to the very center of 


the earth, 15 at the poles, and the equator, on ac- 


count of the ſpheroidal figure of the earth. Their di- 
rection is every where perpendiculac to the ſurface of the 
ſpheroid. 


HEAULME, or Heavme, in Heraldry, a HELMET, or 


head-picce. 


HEAVY, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to reſt heavy up- 
on the hand, who, through the ſoſtneſs of his neck, the 


weakneſs of his back, the weight of his fore-quarters, or 
through wearineſs, throws himſelf upon the bridle ; but 
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without making any reſiſtance, or any effort 
horſeman's hand. This fault is ain fig A. che 
made light upon the hand, by ſtopping, and makin orſe 


wx dim 
go back frequently, if it proceeds only from 1a; 
ſtiffneſs; but if endes by any defect 54 the back, eg 


no remedy for it, 

HEBBING-wears, in our Statutes, is uſed for wears or en- 
gines made or laid at ebbing water, 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 

HEBDOME, *"EC#%un, among the Athenians, a feltivy S. 
holy day kept always on the ſeventh day of the moo in 
honour of Apollo; that being ſuppoſed to have bees by 
birth-day. Us 

HEBE, in Ancient Mythology, a goddeſs, the idea of who 
among the Romans, ſeems to have been much the lam 
with that of eternal youth, or an immortality of bliſs; 
agrecably to which, ſhe is repreſented on a gem, in the 
great duke's collection at Florence, with a youn ing 
looks and drinking out of a little bowl; or, acc. 
to Milton's expreſſion, “ Quafling immortality and daz: 
Spence's Polymetis, p. 189. * 

HEBENSTRETIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, of the d:dynamia angiefpermia claſs; the charac. 
ters of which are theſe: the perianthium is of a tubular 
form; it conſiſts of one leaf, lightly divided at the vero« 
into two lips; the upper lip is ſhort, ſtraight, and * 
row; the under is lanceolated, long, and bent down. 
wards; the flower conſiſts of one irregular petal ; the 
tube is cylindric, and ſhorter than the cup; the lip is 
only one, not two, as in other labiated flowers; it is 
broad, and divided into four ſegments at the end, and is 
of the length of the under lip of the cup; the ſtamina 
are four filaments, two ariſing from each fide of the 
lower part of the lip of the flower; the germen of the 
piſtil is oblong, the ſtyle is lender, and of the length cf 
the flower, and the ſtigma is very thin; the fruit is an 
oblong capſule opening into two parts; the ſceds are two 
in number, and are oblong, convex, and triſulcated on 
one fide, and flat on the other. 

HEBERMAN, in Ancient Law Books, a poacher, or a kl... 
erman below London bridge: thus called, becauſe he 
commonly fiſhes at ebb-water. | 

HEBERTHEFT, in Ancient Cujtoms, a privilege of having 
the goods of a thief, and the trial of him, within a par- 
ticular diſtrict. 

HEBDOMADARY, HeBpowmaDpaRivs, or Hrznow 1. 
DIUS, a member of a chapter, or convent, whote week 
It is to offictate in the choir, to rehearſe the anthems and 
prayers, and to perform the uſual functions which the 
ſuperiors perſorm at ſolemn feaſts, and other extraordi- 
nary occaſions. | 
The word is formed of the Greek #&cuag, which fig- 
nifies the number / te n; of £72, ſeven. 

The hebdomadary generally collates to the benefices which 
become vacant during his week; though it 1s uſually 
looked on as an abuſe. 

In cathedrals, the hebd:smadary was a canon or prebencary, 
who had the peculiar care of the choir, and the mipec- 
tion of the ollicers for his weck. 

In monalterics, the hcbdcmadary is he who waits at table 
for a week, or other ſtated period; direQs and aſſiſts the 
cook, &c. 
In church antiquity, we meet with accounts of nine dif- 
ferent ſorts of hebdomadaries ; viz. the hebdomadarins cat 
tor, or hebdomadary chanter ; hebdomadarins <hert, helden 
madary of the choix; which two were really the fame; 
viz. he who led or conducted the public ſervice ; heh 
madary of the kitchen, hebdomadarius coquine 3 hebdoma- 
dary of the defunct, or the dead ; hebdomadarius diſunc- 
torum, he who took care of the office and ſervice of the 
dead; hebdomadarius invitatorii, he who ſung the invi- 
tatory; hebdomadarius Letter ad menſam, he who read at 
meal time; hebdomadarins majoris miſe, he who read 
maſs; hebdomadarius pſalterii, who probably was the 
ſame with the hebdomadarius chert; and hcbdomadartus 
ſacri altaris, who might be the ſame with the hebdomada:” 
of the high maſs. 3 

HEBRAICA concha, in Natural Hiſlcry, a name given F 
authors to a very beautiful ſea- hell of the voUU T4 _ 
from a number of black marks which ſeem to reſembie 
the Hebrew charaCters. g 

HEBRAISM, an idiotiſm, or manner of ſpeaking, Pecu 
to the Hebrew tongue. O14 
There is no underſtanding even the verſions of the © 
Teſtament, without ſome acquaintance with the Hebrew ; 
they are fo full of Hebrai/ms. gert 
We have abundance of Here borrowed from »Cr'P” 


- | 1 „ 
ture, and naturalized in our o 


liar 


language: 25, . 
perdlition; to ſleep in the Lord, &C. | 

HEBREW, ſomething relating to the people of * om 
i. e. the twelve tribes, deſcended ſrom the e . 
triarchs, ſons of Jacob. See Jews, Thus we laß 
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There are two kinds of Hebrew cha- 
rafters: the ancient, called alſo the ſquare; and the mo- 
dern, or rabbinical characters. The, ſquare Hebrew takes 
its denomination from the figure of its characters, which 
ſtand more ſquare, and have their angles more exact and 
cecifc than the other. ; 
This character is uſed in the text of holy Scripture, and 
eic other principal and molt important writings. When 
both this and the rabbinical character are uſed in the 
fame work, the former is for the text, or the funda- 
mental pact z and the latter for the acceſſory part z as the 
loſs, notes, commentaries, &c. ok 
'The belt and molt beautiful charaQers of this kind, are 
thoſe copied from the characters in the Spaniſh manu- 
ſcripts 3 next, thoſe from the italian manuſcripts z then 
thoſe from the French; and laſtly, thoſe of the Germans, 
whoſe characters are much the ſame, with reſpect to the 
other genuine [quare Hebrew characters, that the Go- 
thic, or Dutch characters, are with reſpec to the Ro- 
man. 
Several authors contend, that the /quare character is not 
the real ancient Hebrew character, written from the be- 
ginning of the language to the ume of the Babyton.th 
Captivity 3 but that it is the Aſſyrian, ot Choldce cha- 
racter, which the Jews aſſu med, and accuitomes theme 
ſclvcs to, during the captivity, and retained afterwards. 
They ſay, that the Jews, during their captivity, had quite 
diſuſed their ancient character; ſo that Ezra found it 
neceſſary to have the ſacred books tranſcribed into the 
Chaldean ſquare character. Theſe authors add, that what 
we call the Samaritan character, is the genuine ancient 
Hel FEI. 
Of this opinion are Scaliger, Bochart, Caſaubon, Voſ- 
fus, Grotius, Walton, Capellus, &c. and among the 
ancients Jerome and Euſ-bius. On this ſide it is urged, 
that the preſent characters are called Aſſyrian by the an- 
cient Jewiſh writers of the Talmud, and, therefore, mult 
have been brought from Aſſyria; taut to this argument it 
is replied, that there were two ſorts of characters anci- 
ently in uſe, viz. the ſacred, or preſent ſquare character, 
and the profane or civil, which we call Samaritan ;. and 
that the ſacred is called Aſſyrian, becauſe it Grit began 
in Aſyria to come into common ule. It is farther al- 
edged, that the Chaldee letters, which the Jews now 
uſe, were unknown to the ancient Jews before the cap- 
tivity, from Dan. i. 4. Motcover, it is inferred from 2 
Kings, xvii, 28. whence we learn that a Jewiſh prieſt 
was ſent to teach the Samaritans the worſhip of Jeho- 
vah; on which occaſion he muſt have taught them the 
jaw; and yet no mention occurs of his teaching them 
the language or character, that the law was then Witten 
in the character which the Samaritans uſed. But the 
chief argument is taken from ſome ancient Jewiſh ſhe— 
kels, with a legend on one ſide, “ the thekel of Iſrael,” 
and on the other © Jeruſalem the holy,” both in Sama- 
ritan characters. Theſe ſhekels, it. is ſaid, muſt have 
been coined before the diviſion of the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Iſrael, or, at leaſt, before the Aſſyrian capti- 
rity, becauſe the Samaritans never afterwards reckoned 
Jeruſalem holy. On the other ſide, or for the primitive 
antiquity of the ſquare character, are the two Buxtorfs, 
Leuſden, Calovius, Hottinger, Spanheim, Lightſoot, &c. 
They urge, from Matthew v. 18. that j-d is really the 
| leaſt of the conſonants in the preſent Hebrew, whereas 
it is one of the largeſt characters in the Samaritan al- 
phabet: but Walton replies, that if our Saviour here 


HreBREW characen. 


infer, that the Chaldee character was uſed in our Sa- 
viour's time, which is not denied by thoſe who maintain 
the Samaritan to be the original. They alſo allege, that 
the Jews were too obſtinatè and ſuperſtitious to allow 
their facred character to be altered; but if this was done 
under the direction and authority of Ezra, the argument 
will be much invalidated. Farther they ſay, that Ezra 
could not alter the ancient character, becauſe it was im- 
pollible to make the alterations in all their copies. This 
argument, however, is contradicted by fact; ſince the 
old Englith black letter is actually changed for the Ro- 
man. They ſay, likewiſe, that Ezra was not diſpoſed to 
en the ſacred writings with a heathen character: 
ut this ſuppoſes that Ezra was ſo ſuperſtitious as to ima- 
gine, that there was ſome peculiar Fader in the ſhape 
of the letters. Moreover, the advocates ſor this opinion 
appeal to ancient coins found in Judxa, with a legend in 
the Chaldee or Aflycian character. But the genuineneſs 
of theſe coins is much ſuſpected. 

The learned Jeſuit Souciet maintains, with great addreſs, 
that the ancient Hebrew character, is that found on the 
medals of Simon, and others, commonly called Sumar:- 
tan medals; but which, he aſſerts, were really Hebrew 
medals, ſtruck by the Jews, and not the Samaritans, 


4 


ipcaks of the leaſt letter of the alphabet, we can only | 


Buxtorf gndeavours to reconcile theſe two opinions, by 
, 1 
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producing a variety of paſſages from the rabbies to prove, 
that both theſe characters were anciently uſed ; the pre- 
ſent {quare character being that in which the tables of 
the law, and the copy depoſited in the ark, were written; 
and the other character being uſed in the copies of the 
law, which were written for private and common uſe, 
and in civil affairs in general; and that after the capti- 
vity, Ezra enjoined the former to be uſed by the Jews on 
all occaſions, leaving the latter to the Samaritans and 
apoſtates. But it can hardly be allowed by any who 
conſider the difference between the Chaldee and Samari- 
tan charaCters, with reſpect to convenience and beauty, 
that they were ever uſed at the ſame time. After all, it 
is of no great moment which of theſe, or whether either 
of them, were the original characters; ſince it appears, 
that no change of the words has ariſen from the manner 
ol writing chem, becaute the Samaritan and Jewiſh Pen- 
tatzuch almoſt always agree after ſo many ages. It is 
moit probable that the form of theſe characters has va- 
ried iu different periods; this appears from the teſtimony 
of Monttaucon, in his Hex pla Origents, vol. i. p. 22, 
&c. aud is implied in Dr. Kennicot's making the charac 
ters in which manuſcripts are written, one teſt of their 


age. See jenning's Ant vol. ii. p. 336, and the authors 
here cited. Kennicott's Diff. on the Hebrew Text, vol. 
i. and ii. 


IE EREW character, medern, or rabbinical, is a good neat 

character, ſormed of the /qrare Hebrew, by rounding it, 
and retrenching molt of the angles, or corners of the let- 
ters, to make it the more eaſy and flowing. 'The letters 
uſed by the Germans are very different from the rabbinical 
character uſed every where eiſe, though all formed alike 
from the ſquare character; but the German in a more 
ſlovenly manner than the reſt. 
The rabbins frequently make uſe either of their own, or 
the /quare Hebrew character, to write the modern lan- 
guages in. There are even books in the vulpar tongues, 
printed in Hebrew characters; inſtances whereof are 
ſeen in the French king's library. 

Hrn w /ngruage, called alſo abſolutely HER ew, is the 
language ſpoke by the Hebrews, who were ſo called, as 
is molt probable, from Heber the fon of Shem, wherein 
all the books of the Old Teſtament are written; whence 
it is alſo called the holy or ſacred language. 

There is no piece, in all antiquity, written in pure He- 
brew, beſide the books of the Old Teſtament; and even 
ſome parts of thoſe are in CHALDEBE. 
The Hebrew, then, appears to be the moſt ancient of all 
the languages in the world; at leaſt it is fo with regard 
to us, who know of no older. Some learned men will 
have it the language ſpoken by Adam in paradiſe; and 
that the ſaints will ſpeak it in heaven; alleging, that it 
is ſo conciſe and yet ſo ſigniſicant, fo pathetic and yet 
ſo free from levity, or bombaſt, as of all languages to 
approach neareſt to that of ſpirits, who need no words 
for conveying their ideas to each other. Dr. Sharpe 
adopts the opinion, that the Hebrew was the original lan- 
guage z not indeed that the Hebrew is the unvaried lan- 
guage of our ſirſt parents, but that it was the general 
language of men at the diſperſion; and however it might 
have been improved and altered from the firſt ſpeech of 
our firſt parents, it was the original of all the languages, 
or almoſt all the. languages, or rather dialects, that have 
ſince ariſen in the world. Origin, &c. of Languages, 
22, &c. Sce LANGUAGE. | 
The Hebrew, ſuch as we have it in the holy Scripture, 
is a very regular, analogical language, and is particularly 
ſa in its conjugations. Properly ſpeaking, there is but 
one ſimple conjugation; but this is varied in each verb 
ſeven or eight different ways, which has the effect of ſo 
many different conjugations, and affords a great number 
of expreſſions, whereby to repreſent, under one ſingle 
word, all the different modifications of a verb, and 1e- 
veral ideas at once; which in the modern, and moſt of 
the ancient and learned languages, are expreflible only 
by phraſes. 
The original or primitive words in their language, which 
they call rad:ces, roots, rarely conſiſt of more than three 
letters, or of two ſyllables, which are expreſſed by two 
ſounds, or by the ſame ſound redoubled, which is indi- 
cated by a point, 
There are twenty-two letters in the Hebrew language, 
which grammarians divide into guttural, palatal, dental, 
labial, and lingual. This diviſion is taken from the ſe— 
veral organs of ſpeech; ſome whereof contribute more 
than others to the pronunciation of certain letters. 
Uſually, they ouly reckon five vowels in the Hebreto, 
which are the ſame with ours, viz. a, e, i, o, u; but then 
each vowel is divided ioto two, a long, and a breve, or 
thort : the ſound of the former is ſomewhat graver, and 
longer; and that of the latter ſhorter, and more acute, 
It muſt be added, that the two lait vowels have quite 
: differenz 
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different ſounds z different, we mean, in other teſpects 
beſides quantity and degree of elevation. 

To theſe ten or twelve vowels mult be added ſome others, 
called /emi=vowels, which are only flight motions ſerving 
to connect the conſonants, and make the caſier tranſi- 
tions from one to another. 

The number of accents is prodigious in the Hebrew. 
Some reckon near forty different ones; and others reduce 
their number to thirty, and even lower; and of theſe 
there are ſeveral whoſe uſe is not well aſcertained, not- 
withſtanding all the inquiries of the learned into that 
matter. 

In the general, we know theſe three things : 1. That they 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh the ſentences, and the members there- 
of, like the points and commas, &c. in Engliſh. 2. To 
determine the quantity of the ſyllables; and, 3. To 
mark the tone wherewith they are to be ſpoke or ſung. 
It is no wonder, then, that there ſhould be more accents 
in the Hebrew than in other languages; as they do the 
office of three different things, which, in other languages, 
are called by different names. Sce ACCENTS. 

As we have no Hebrew, but what is contained in the 
Scripture, that language to us wants a great many words; 
not only becauſe in thoſe primitive times the languages 
were not ſo copious as at preſent; but alſo on this ac- 
count, that the inſpired writers had no occaſion to men- 
tion many of the terms that might be in the language. 
The Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, &c. languages, are by 
ſome held to be only dialects of the |. 72-005 as the 
French, Italian, Spaniſh, &c. are dialects of the Latin. 
It has been ſuppoſed by many very learned men, that the 
Hebrew characters or letters were often uſed hierogly- 
phically, and that each had its ſeveral diſtinct ſenſe under- 
ſtood as a hicroglyphic. Neuman, who ſeems to have 
taken infinite pains to find out this ſecret meaning of 
theſe letters, gives the following explication : N js rg 
he ſays, is a character denoting motion, readineſs, and 
activity; A beth, ſignifies, 1. matter, body, ſubſtance, 


thing. 2. Place, ſpace, or capacity. And, 3. In, with- 


in, or contained; J gime/, ſtands for flexion, bending, 
or obliquity of any kind; Y 4alcth, ſignifies any protru- 
ſion made from without, or any promotion of any kind 
N he, ſtands for preſence, or demonſtrative eſſence of any 
thing; J van, ſtands for copulation or growing together 
of things; 7 ain, expreſſes vehement protruſion and 
violent compreſſion, ſuch as is occaſioned by at once vio- 
lently diſcharging and conſtringing a thing together ; it 
alſo ſignifies, ſometimes, the ſtraitening of any figure 
into a narrow point at the end; N cheth, expreſſes aſſo- 
ciation, ſocicty, or any kind of compoſition, or combi- 
nation of things her Bax © tcth, ſtands for the with- 
drawing, drawing back, or receſs of any thing; Jed, 
ſignifies extenſion and length, whether in matter or in 
time; I caph, expreſſes a turning, curvedneſs, or con- 
cavity; V {amech, ſtands for an addition, acceſs, impulſe, 
or adverlation, and ſometimes for preſſure; D mem, ex- 
preſſes amplitude, or the amplifying any thing in what- 
ever ſenſe; in regard to continuous qualities, it ſignifies 
the adding length, breadth, and circuraference ; and in 
disjunct qualities it ſignifies multitude; y m, ſignifies 
the propagation of one thing from another, or of the 
ſame thing from one perſon to another; D /amech, ex- 
preſſes cincture and coarctation ; Y ain, ſtands for ob- 
ſervation, objection, or obviation; D pe, ſtands for a 
crookedneſs or an angle of any figure; & t/ade, expreſſes 
contiguity and cloſe ſucceſhon ; Þ h, expreſſes a cir- 
cuit or ambit; 97e, expreſles the egreſs of any thing, 
as alſo the exterior part of a thing, and the extremity or 
end of any thing; in, ſignifies the number three, or 
the third degree, or the utmoſt perfection of any thing; 
N tau, expreſſes a ſequel, continuation, or ſucceſſion of 
any thing. 
According to this explication, as the ſeveral particular 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet ſeparately ſignify the ideas 
of motion, matter, ſpace, and the ſeveral modifications 
of matter, ſpace, and motion, it follows, that a language, 
the words of which are compoſed of ſuch expreſſive cha- 
raters, mult neceſſarily be of all languages the moſt 
perfect and exprellive, as the words formed of ſuch let- 
ters, according to their determinate ſeparate ſignifications, 
muſt convey the idea of all the matters contained in the 
ſenſe of the ſeveral characters, and be at once a name 
and a definition, or ſuccinct deſcription of the ſubject, 
and all things material as well as ſpiritual, all objects in 
the natural and moral world, muſt be known as ſoon as 
their names are known, and thcir ſeparate letters conſi- 
. dered. 
The words URIM and THUMMIM are thus eaſily ex- 
plaincd and found, perhaps the moſt appoſite and expreſ- 
five words that were ever formed, 


Hess, rabbinical, or modern HEBREW, is the language | 


uſcd by the rabbius, in the writings they have compoſed. 


The baſis, or body hereof, is the Hr 


with divers alterations in the words of. t 


pages, the meanings whereof they have c 
arged and extended. Abundance of 


and Challe, 
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of words and expreſſions, chiefly from the Ge 
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from the Latin; and others from the other 

tongues ;z particularly that ſpoken int my 

rabbin lived or Ts. N in the place where each 

'The rabbinical Hebrew muſt be allowed . 

language. M. Simon, in his Hiſt. Crit. du Views 5 — 

liv. iii. chap. 27. obſerves, that there is ſcarce any a — 

ſcience, but the rabbins have treated thereof in 15 The 

have tranſlated moſt of the ancient philoſophers, mathe“ 
maticians, aftronomers, and phyſicians ; and have vols 

themſelves on moſt ſubjects: they do not want even or . 

tors and poets. Add, that this language, notwithſtand- 

ng it is fo crowded with foreign words, has its beauties 

viſible enough in the works of thoſe who have * 

well in it. N 

M. Simon ſays, it is impoſſible to reduce it! 

or ſyſtem of 2 but ſeveral learned men 22 I 3 

other ſentiment; and it not only appears poſſible al 

has actually been performed. Genebrard firſt atten, ted 
it in his Iſagoge Rabbinica, which yet goes no der 
than the learning to read it. Buxtorf ſeconded him, at 
the end of his Hebrew Grammar; where we bare an 

additional piece, under the title Lectionis Hehreæo. Ger- 

manicæ Uſus & Exercitatio. Others have gone yet far- 
ther: Maius has lately given us a rabbinical grammar 
at Giefſen, under the title of Johannis Maii Grammatica 
Rabbinica; and before him Sennert had done the ſame : 
Rabbiniſmus: h. e. Præcepta T argumico-Talmudicc. 
Rabbinica. Wirtemb. an. 1666. 
HEBREW points or vowels. See PorxTs. 
HEBREWS, Epile to the, a canonicel book of the New 
Teſtament, bearing no writer's name, but generally a- 
ſcribed to the apoſtle Paul. Concerning the date of this | 
epiſtle, and occaſion of writing it, ſee EpisTLE. 
HECATE, in Mythology, a name of the infernal Diana, 
repreſented with all the characteriſtics of a fury, holding 
inſtruments of terror in her hands, and graſping either 
cords, or ſwords, or ſerpents, or flaming torches. Un- 
der this character ſhe was exhibited with three bodies, 
and invoked in enchantments. 

HECATOMB, HecaTomse, in Antiquity, a ſacrifice of a 
hundred beaſts of the ſame kind, at a hundred altars, 
and performed by a hundred prieſts, or facrificers. 

The word is formed of the Greek e,, which pro- 
perly ſignifies a ſumptuous, or magnificent ſacrifice. Others 
derive it from the Greek <za7oy, centum, a hundred, and 
Bug, bos, bullock, &c. On which footing the Hecatemb 
thould be a ſacrifice of a hundred bullocks. Others de- 
rive the word from +txa7oy, and ug, pes, foot; and on 
that principle hold, that the hecatomb might conſiſt of 
only twenty-five four-ſooted beaſts. They add, that it 
was of no importance what kind of beaſts were choſe for 
victims, provided the quota of feet were but had. 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have ſacriſiced a hecatomb to tho 
| Mules, of a hundred oxen, in joy and gratitude for his 

' diſcovering the demonſtration of the 47th propoſition of 
the firſt book of Euclid, viz. that in a rectangled tri- 
angle, the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the 
ſquares of the two other ſides. 

For the origin of hecatombs. Strabo rclates, that there 
were a hundred cities in Laconia z and that each city 
uſed to ſacrifice a bullock every year, for the common 
ſafety of the country; whence the inſtitution of the ce- 
lebrated ſacriſice of a hundred victims, called hecatomss. 
Others refer the origin of hecatombs to a plague z where» 
with the hundred cities of Peloponneſus were afflicted z 
for the removal whereof, they jointly contributed to 10 
ſplendid a facrifice. 

Julius Capitolinus relates, that for a hecatomb they erect- 
ed a hundred altars of turf, and on theſe ſacrificed 3 
hundred ſheep, and a hundred hogs. He adds, that 
when the emperors offered ſacrifices of this kind, they 
ſacrificed a hundred lions, a hundred eagles, and a hun- 
dred other beaſts of the like kind. 

HECATOMB/EON, in Chronology. See rens 

HECATOMPHONIA, *ExeTopgerrty an ancient facrive? 

among the Meſſenians; offered by ſuch as had flain a 
hundred enemies in battle. : 
The word comes from ina, a hundred, and gerte © 
kill, 1 
HECATONSTYLON, *E xa7o5vaor, in the Ancient - 
chitecture, a porch with a hundred columns. This 78 
ſignation was peculiar to the great porch of Pompe) 
theatre at Rome. © bee aff 

HECK, among Hu/bandmen, a rack, at which hories 

fed with hay. , hal 0 
| Iris alſo uſed as the name of an engine, Where | | 
| | 
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take fiſh in the river Ouſe. A ſalmon heck is a grate for 
the catching that ſort of fiſh. See Salmon-FiSHING. 
Hence alſo HECXAGIUM, or HECCAGIUM, which oc- 
curs in ancient records for a rent paid the lord for the 
liberty to uſe ſuch engines. 

HECKLE, among Hemp Dreſſers. See HATCHEL. 
HECKLING of Hemp. See HEMP. 
HECTIC, or HecTic FEVER, in Medicine, a ſort of flow 
habitual fever, ſeated in the ſolids, and gradually prey- 
ing on and conſuming the ſubſtance thereof. ; 
The word is irres, formed of iges, Habitus, a quality 
hard to ſeparate from its ſubject. 

A heftic is an uſual attendant of a CONSUMPTION, and 
is reputed one of the diagnoſtic bgns thereof. 

The hefic, according to Dr. Quincy, is the reverſe of 
thoſe fevers which arife from the plethora, or too great 
a fulneſs : this being attended with too lax a tate of 
the excretory paſſages, and particularly thoſe of the (kin, 
whereby ſo much runs off, as leaves not ref! ſtance enough 
in the contraCtile veſſels to keep them, ſuſſicientiy diſtend- 
ed ; ſo that they vibrate oftener, agitate the fluids more, 
and keep them thin and hot. Ns 
The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe diſtinctirely from the feby:s 
lata, or flow FEVER, which is often conſounded with it, 
are theſe : a perpetual dry burning in the fleſh, which is 
moſt ſenſible in the hands after eating; a weak, low, 
and quick pulſe; the return of a chilneſs in the middle 
of the fever; a thick orange- colouted urine, with a pale 
red ſediment, with a thin fattiſh cuticle upon it, and a 
ſtrong ſmell, though the urine is ſo various, that no- 
thing can be aſcertained from its appearances z a languid 
habit of body, and a particular love of all cold meats; 
a dryneſs of the mouth, with continual thirſt, and a 
frothy or glutinous ſpittle; unſettled fleep, not at all re- 
frelhing to the patient; a ſucceſſive and continual waſt- 
ing and emaciation of the body, a lofs of ſtrength, a 
languor of the mind, a ſenſe of a weight and pain in 
one of the hypochondria, a ſenſibility of the liahteſt 
changes in the weather, and a continual growing worſe 
at the greater changes which happen at the equinoxes ; 
a vertiginous and dozing ſwimming in the head when 
the patient gets up, and in the latter ſtages of the diſeaſe 
colliquative ſweats; and finally, the ſcene is cloſed by a 
diarrhea, and the facies Hippocratica, which is ſeen in 
no other diſeaſe fo remarkably as in this and a conſump- 
tion. A cough is no neceffary conſequence of a heir, 
but it uſually attends it, and ariſes from ſome conjunct 
cauſe. 

Per ſons ſubzef to it. Men are much more liable to fall 
into hefics than women; and of thoſe principally ſuch 
as are of a tender conſtitution and dry habit, and are 
violently addicted to the paſſions, and live high, eating 
ſeaſoned food, and drinking large quantities of wine or 
other ſtrong liquors ; and ſuch as have exhauſted their 
ſtrength and ſpirits by violent exercifes, long watching, 
great ſtudy or thoughtfulneſs, want of nouriſhment, ex- 
cellive venery, or by taking repeated doſes of ſtrong pur- 
gative medicines. Perſons often fall into this diſeaſe alſo 
by omitting habitual bleedings and other evacuations, 
and by ſtopping cuſtomary diſcharges of blood by the 
hzmorrhoidal veins, or other ways, by the taking aſtrin- 
gent medicines ; but more perſons are thrown into He 
by injudicious treatment in fevers, than fall into them 
by all theſe other ways together, and eſpecially by the 
bad treatment of intermittents. Lying-in women, and 
thoſe of whom the menſes ceaſe, are liable to this diſor- 
der; as well as all perſons, of either ſex, whoſe glands 
are diſordered, who are afflited with abſceſſes or ul- 
cers, in the internal parts. The matter of theſe ulcers, 
abſorbed into the blood, occalions a fever more or lets 
violent. 

Prognoſtics in it. When a hefic is confirmed and of ſome 
ſtanding, it is in vain to attempt the cure of it; for 
when one of the viſcera is ulcerated, nature will always 
bring on this fever to endeavour to abſterge it; and as 
the cauſe never can be removed, the ſymproms never will 
ceaſe, 

All that can be expected from medicine in theſe caſes, 
15 the mitigating the ſymptoms, and putting off the fatal 
period longer than it would naturally have happened. 
Younger people are much more ſuddenly deſtroyed by 
bettics, and are much more ſubject to them, than thoſe 
more advanced in years; hence from eighteen to five- 
and-thirty may be accounted the period ot life moſt ſub- 
ject to danger from this diſeaſe ; it is uſually ſudden in 
its deſttuction between theſe periods, afterwards if peo- 


long time. The changes of the ſeaſons are dangerous 
times for heftic people, but moſt of all the autumnal 
cquinox, and ſo alſo the climacteric years. Young per- 
ſons, firſt ſeized with he&ic in ſpring, uſually die in the 
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autumn following; and thoſe who are firſt ſeized with it | 
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in the ſummer ſolſtice, uſoally live till the fame ſeaſon 
of the following year. A diſcharge of blood by the hæ- 
morrhoidal veins in the laſt ſtages of a he&:c uſually 
haſtens the death of the perſon, but in the beginning of 
the diſeaſe the ſame evacuation often proves a cure. 
Method of treatment. The viſcous humours collected in 
the primz viz are to be attenuated by tartarum vitriola- 
tum and the neutral ſalts, and the bowels to be kept 
gently open by clyſters and ſmall doſes of manna and the 
other gentler cathartics ; next the acrimony of the ul- 
ccrous matter is to be obtunded by the abſorbents ſated 
with vegetable acids, as by the crabs-eyes ſated with le- 
mon juice; by coral, oylter-ſhells, and the like teſtaceous 
ſubſtances, ſated in the ſame manner; decoctions of 
pimpernel and of hartſhorn with daiſy-flowers are alſo 
very ſerviceable; a mixture of ſpirit of hartſhorn and 
tincture of antimony, and powders of eoral and diapho- 
retic antimony, are to be given twice or oftener in a day. 
Small doſes of ſtorax-pill will mitigate the cough, and 
emulſions of almonds, with a ſmall mixture and lemon- 
juice, will greatly abate the febrile hear. During the 
whole time the diet muſt be nouriſhing ; and jellies, 
ſtrengthning ptiſans, and milk food, are to be taken. 
Junker's Conſp. Med. 387 and 390. 

But thele medicines are not to be continued in an unin— 
terrupted courſe : nature is to be ſometimes eaſed of ſuch 
a burden; and, in fine, the more the diſeaſe increaſes, 
the fewer medicines are to be given, as there grows leſs 
and leſs hope of benefit from them. 

If a cough attends a HH, great relief is uſually found 
from a linctus of oil of tweet almonds and ſyrup of pop- 
pies; or liquid laudanum may be occalionally given in 
{mall dotes. The cough may be ſometimes appeaſed by 
bleeding, and the expectoration promoted by pills formed 
of frelh ſquills, gum ammoniac, and powdered carda- 
mom ſceds, of cach a quarter of an ounce; four or five 
of theſe, made of a moderate ſize may be taken twice 
or thrice a day. The milk of gum ammoniac and vege- 
table acids, as apples, oranges, lemons, &c. are proper 
medicines. The colliquative ſweats which attend this 
diſeale are not to be cured by ſuppreſſing them violently, 
but the patient is to kzep himſelf moderately cool, and 
to take powders of coral, terra Lemnia, and the other 
abſorbents, and a grain of opium may be added to the 
quantity of three or four doſes. Whey and the cooling 
emulſions alſo have their good effects. Gum Arabic, 
added in moderate quantities to theſe emulſions, alſo is 
of great ule in checking the diarrhœca which often at- 
tends hefics ; and conferve of red roſes with chalybeate4 
milk are to be taken conſtantly to mitigate this ſymptom z 
and when it is more violent, a doſe of diaſcordium dif- 
ſolved in cinnamon water often proves a very eflicacioug 
medicine; and when the violence of the purging is once 
ſtopped by this, it will be kept from returning by the 
other methods. Heiſter's Comp. Med. p. 115. 

'The loſs of appetite which uſually attends theſe caſes is 
to be remedied by bitters, ſuch as tinctures of orange- 
peel and cortex eleutherii, to which may be added a ſmall 
quantity of the Jeſuits bark; and to theſe a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſpirit of ſulphur or of , vitriol may be added, the 
more immediately to excite the appetite. 

When there is reaſon to apprehend that an impoſthume 
is formed in the breaſt, recourſe muſt be had to the Pe- 
ruvian bark. Sir John Pringle obſerves, that he found 
nothing diminiſh the Hedi fits fo much as ſmall but re- 
peated bleedings, accompanied with ſaline draughts and 
cooling diet. Dr. Hulme recommends fixed air in hettic 
fevers, attended with pulmonary complaints. For the 
manner of adminiſtering it, fee Putrid FEvER. But 
more depends on exercile, particularly riding, air, and 
diet, than on medicine. The diet ſhould be chiefly ve- 
getables and milk. 

A milk diet is much recommended in hef:cs, and parti- 
cularly alles milk, as being the leaſt viſcid and heavy of 
any kind; but it ſhould be uſed ſoon, and in ſufficient 
quantities, to the amount of half a pint three or four 
times a day, and duly perfifted in. When it happens to 
purge, it may be mixed with old conſerve of roles, or 
powder of crabs-claws. 

Dr. Barnard propoſes butter-milk as a ſuccedaneum to 
afles milk. According to him, it anſwers molt of the 
indications in this caſe, as it cools, moiſtens, nouriſhes, 
&c. He adds, that he has known many perſons cured 
of obſtinate he#cs only by a continual ute thereof. This 
ſhould be ufed ſparingly at firſt, and the quantity gra- 
dually increaſed, till it becomes almoſt the only food. 
Though much may be expected from a milk and vege— 


table diet, regular exerciſe, and wholeſome air, in the 


firſt ſtages of a conſumption, yet thoſe who have been 
accuſtomed to animal food and ſtrong liquors mult make 
the change by degrees; and if they have ttrength and 
ſulthcient reſolution to perſiſt in this courſe, they will 
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teldom be diſappointed of a cure. Buchan's Dom. Med. 
p. 185. ed. 1770. 5 

HED AGIUM anciently ſignified a toll or cuſtom, paid at 

the hythe or wharl, &c. Br landing merchandize, goods, 
&c. 
The word is formed from heyda, a hythe, part, or wharf. 
From ſuch toll or cuſtomary duty, exemptions were 
ſometimes granted by the ſovereign to particular perſons 
and ſocieties, 

HEDERA, ivy. See Ivy. : 

HEDERA terre/{ris. See GROUND-=2vy, 

Lacryma HEDErR#. See Ivy. 

HEDERALIS, in Botany, a name uſed by Ruellius, and 
ſome other authors, for the plant called by others aſc/z- 

tas Or SWAL LO W- orf. 

HEDERARIUS plexus, a fort of reticular plexus formed 
by the ſpermatic vein and artery in their progrels to the 
teſlicles, 

HEDGE, in Avriculture, &c. a fence inclofing a field, 
garden, or the like, made of branches of trees inter- 
woven. 

The word is formed of the German haz or haez, or the 
Anglo-Saxon hegge, or hege, which ſignifies imply 17c/9- 
ſure, circumference. 

Hr vGE, quick/et, is that made of quick or live trees, which 
have taken root, in contradiſtinction to that made of 
faggots, hurdles, or dry boughs, &c. 
The hawthorn is allowed the belt of all the Engliſh 
ſhrubs for quickſet hedges. The beſt method of raiſing 
this for uſe, is to put the haws into the ground as foon 

gas ripe, and cover them with earth, and by the ſpring 
twelvemonth the young ſhoot will be of a due ſize to 
tranſplant from the ſeed- pot into bcdge-rows. U he crab- 
tree is a common mixture with the hawthorn in hedges ; 
but it grows faſter than the hawthorn and requires cut- 
ting to keep the Hedge even. The young hawthorns 
raiſed from ſeed always thrive better than thoſe picked 
up wild in the fields. 
The great conſideration in making quickſet hedges is to 
bring the plants from a worſe ſoil than that in which it is 
intended to ſet them. They mult be about the thicknels 
of a gooſe-quill, well-rooted and ſtrong, and mult be 
planted about four or five inches out of the ground. 
If there be a ditch to the hedge, it ſhould be fix feet wide 
at the top, one and a half at the bottom, and three fcet 
deep. 
It . bank be without a ditch, the plants ſhould be ſet 
in two rows, at a foot diſtance below one another. 'The 
turf is to be laid, with the graſs-ſide downward, on that 
fide of the ditch on which the bank is deſigned to be 
made, and ſome of the belt mould mult be laid upon it 
to bed the quick : then the quick 1s to be laid upon it a 
foot aſunder, ſo that the end of it may be inclining up- 
wards; and, at equal diſtances of thirty feet, plant an 
alh, oak, crab or elm, to grow with the quick. When 
the firſt row of quick is laid, it muſt be covered with 
mould, and the turf laid upon it as before, and ſome 
more mould upon that; fo that, when the bank is a foot 
high, another row of ſets may be laid againſt the ſpaces 
of the lower quick. "Theſe mull be then covered as the 
former, and the bank is to be then topped with the bot- 
tom of the ditch, and a dry or dead hedge laid to ſhade 
the under plantation. 'T here ſhould then be [lakes driven 
into the looſe earth quite down to the firm ground, at 
about two feet and a half diſtance from each other; oak 
itakes are accounted the belt of all for this uſe, and the 
next to this thoſe of black-thorn or fallow. Small 
buſhes are to be laid below, but not too thick, only to 
cover the quick from being injured as it thoots, 
The young plants mutt be conſtantly weeded, and great 
care mult be taken to preferve them from the bitings of 
cattle, eſpecially of ſheep. If they have been cropped, 
or are not found to grow well, it is a good cuſtom among 
the farmers to cut them down in February to the ground, 
or within an inch of it, for after this they uſually ſend 
out new roots, and ſhoot very vigorouſly, 
When the hedge is of eight or nine years growth, it may 
be plaſhed or laid down, by giving the ſhoots or branches 
a cut with a knife or a bill half through, and then weav- 
ing them about the ſtakes, and trimming off the ſmall 
ſuperfluous branches. See PLASHING. 
Ihe crab, black-thorn or floc, and holly, are ſometimes 
planted for hedges. Sce FESCE. 
Inſtead of building a garden wall facing the north-eaſt, 
Mr, Lawrence adviſes, that to fave charge, &c. a crab- 
tree hedge of three rows be planted ; which will be a good 
mound, and quickly grow up to be a better fence than a 
wall againſt the weſt and fouth-welt winds, which make 
the greateſt deſtruction in a garden, and which blow two 
parts in three of the whole year; beſides the ſtock of 
fruit ſuch a hedge, grafted with red-ſtreak or geanct moyl, 
will yield. 


Hedges for ornament in gardens, are ſometimes plante d 
with evergreens, in which cafe the yoLLy is preferah! 
to any other, Next to this moſt people prefer the 1 
on account of its growing very cloſe ; but the dead 00 
lour of its leaves renders theſe Hees leſs agreeable Th 
LAUREL is one of the moſt beautiful evergreens but he 
ſhoots are ſo Juxuriant, that it is difficult to keep it in 
any tolerable ſhape; but h-dges that are formed of Thc 
which has large leaves, ſhould be pruned with a knife. 
cutting the ſhoots juſt down to a leaf; and this method 
is much better than that of cutting them with ſhears 
The lauruſtinus is alſo a very fine plant for the . 
pole of ornamental Hege; but this is liable to the el 
objection as the laurel ; it ought, therefore, to be pruned 
with a knife, in April, when the flowers are going off; 
but the new ſhoots of the ſame ſpring muſt by no means 
be ſhortened. The ſmall-leaved and rough lauruſtines 
are the belt plants for this purpoſe. The true pvr. 
REA is the next belt plant for /edges, which may be leq 
up to the height of ten or twelve feet, and if they are 
kept narrow at the top, that ihe ſnow may not have room 
to lodge upon them, they will become cloſe and thick 
and make a fine appearance. The {lex, or evergreen 
oak, is alſo planted for Hedges, and is a fit plant for thoſe 
that are deſigned to be very tall. "The deciduous tees 
which are uſually planted to form Hedges in gardens, are 
the hornbeam, which may be kept neat with leſs trouble 
than molt other plants; the beech ; and the (mall-lexreq 
Engliſh elm, which thould not be planted cloſer than 
ſeven or eight, or even ten feet: the lime-tree has alfo 
been recommended for this purpoſe z but, as hedges thus 
formed become thin at bottom, and the leaves turn of a 
black diſagteeable colour, it is now diſuſed. The alder 
is frequently uſed for hedges; and where the ſvil is moilt, 
it is preferable to any of the deciduous trees, becauſe its 
leaves are of a lively green till late in autumn, and when 
they decay their litter is ſoon over. Many of the flower- 
ing ſhrubs bave been planted for Hedges, ſuch as roſes, 
boney-ſuckles, ſweet-brier & c. but theſe are difficult to 
train; and if they are cut to keep them within compaſs, 
their flowers, which ate their greateſt beauty, will be en- 
tirely deſtroyed. However, theſe hedges are by no means 
to be recommended for plealure-gardens, either as orna- 
mental or uſeful. Miller. 
By 43 Eliz. cap. 7. hedge-breakers are bound to pay ſuch 
damages as a juſtice ot the peace ſhall think fit; and it 
not able to pay, they ſhall be committed to the conſtable 
to be whipped. And hedge-ſtealers may be apprehended, 
and the juſtice ſhall adjudge a penalty, not exceeding 
IOs. to the poor; or, in want of payment, they thall be 
ſent to the houſe of correction for a month. 15 Car. II. 
cap. 2. And perſons convicted of buying ſtolen wood, 
ſhall forfeit treble the value. 
HEDGES, eſpalier. See ESPALIER» 
To line a HEDGE, in Military A Huis, is to plant muſket- 
teers along it under cover; either to fire upon an enemy 
that is advancing, or to ſave themlelves trem the horte, 
or to defend a pats or defile. 
HEDGE-hog. See Hedge-HoG. 
Sea HEDGE-hog, Sce CENTRONIA and ECHINODERMAs 
HEeDGE-/hog, in Botany. See Snail VREFOLL. 
HeDvGE-hog, medica, in Botany, See LUCERNE. _ 
HevGE-hog-thi//le, a name ſometimes given to a diſtinct 
genus ot plants called by authors CACTUS. Sce 549% 
THISTLE. | . OS 
Spaniſh HEDG E-h9g-thorn, or alis. Sce Lap WHU 
HepGE-by/op. dee Hedge-Hxssob. : n 
HE DOG Ee p, is allo a name ſometimes given to 2 diſtine+ 
genus ot plants, calicd by botantilts DIGITAL» des 
Fox-glove. ä 
HEDpGE-muftard, the name of a genus of plants, __— 
among botaniits by that of ERTSIMUM, See 216” 
MusTARD. 1 
HE DGE nelle, a name ſometimes given to a genus ot 5 uns 
called by botanilils CALEOesis. Sce S L4-e Deac- 
NETTLE. ; 
HepGe-nettle ſhrub, a name by which ſome call the . 
ſium, a diſtinc genus of plants. Sce 9/1 40) Hage 
NETTLE. 3 
Hepot-Sparroto, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies o .. 
cilla. Sce Hedue-SHARKOW. 


 HEDIUNDA, in Botany. Sce Baſiard Jas Mf. 


HED YOSMOd, of 5s, /weet, and , [11% ger '% 
a name given by {ome wilters to mint, becauſe ol 1 
ſweet {mell. 3 

HEDYOTIS, in Botany, a genus of the fetra!191 7% Money 
nia claſs. The corolla has a Gngle petal and 15 mo 
ſhaped ; and the fruit is a two-celled captuicy Cotten 
many leeds. 

HEDYPNOiS, in Botany. See Roms „ . 

HEDYSARUM, in Botany. Sce 4, uch HoNE N- 


HEEL, in Anatomy, the hiud part of the Fo In 


HE G 


Ia winter, the heels are liable to a kind of chilblains 
called kibes, which ſometimes tend to a mortification. 
The bone of the hect is called CaLCANEUM. 

Hzer of a horſe, is the loweſt hind part of the foot, com- 

rehended between the quarters and oppolite to the toe. 
be Heel ſhould be high and large, and one ſide not riſe 
higher on the paſtern than the other. The diſtempers 
incident to this part are ſcabbineſs and ſcratches. 
Some narrow-heeled horſes have high heels, but ſo weak 
and tender, that by preſſing the two ſides of the Heel one 
zoninft another they will ſenſibly yield. Sce HooF. 

T, open {he Ar ELs, is to pare the foot and cut the hee! low, 
almoſt cloſe to the fruſh; taking it down within a finger's 
breadth of the coronet or top of the hoof, fo as to ſepa- 
rate the quarters, and by that means weaken and take 
away the ſubſtance of the foot, and make it cloſe and 
become narrow at the Heels. | 1 

HeEL of a hor ſeman. This being the part which 18 armed 
with a ſpur, the word is uſed for the ſpur itſelf ; as, this 

- horſe underſtands the Hels well, 

77 ride a hor fe from ane HEEL to another, is to make him 
go ſideways, {ometimes towards one heel, and {ometimes 
another. ; 

HzEL, among Carpenters, denotes an inverted OGEE. 

Hel, in Sea-language, is a name often given to the aſter- 

end of a ſhip's keel; and alſo to the lower-end of the 
ſtern-poſt to which it is firmly jointed, 
If a ſhip lean on one fide, whether aground or afloat, 
they ſay ſhe heels a-{tar1board or afloat, or ſhe heels ofl- 
ward or to the ſhore ; that is, ſhe inclines more to one 
{ide than to the other. 

Heel of a maſt, is that part of the foot thereof which is 
pared away flanting, that the MAST may be ſtayed aft- 

ward on It. 

Herr Va top maſt, is the lower end, ſuſtained on the 
treſtel-trees by meins of an iron bar, called the F1DD. + 

HEELER, or BIO HEEL Cock, is a fighting cock which 
{trikes or wounds much with his ſpurs, 

The maſters know ſuch a cock, even while a chicken 
by the ſtriking his two heels together in his going. 


HEGEMONE, in Mytho/ogy, one of-the GRACEs, See 


Auxo. 

HEGIRA, in Chronology, a celebrated epocha, uſed by the 
Arabs and Mahomerans for the computation of time. 
The word is Arabic, formed of MANN, hagirath, flight ; 
of JIN, to fly, to quit one's country, family, friends, &Cc. 
The event which gave occaſion to this epocha, was Ma— 
homet's flight from Mecca. The magiſtrates of that city, 
fearing his impoltures might raiſe a ſedition, reſolved to 
expel him: this, they accordingly effected in the year 
of our Lord 622, on the evening of the 15th or 10th of 

uly. | 
2 this epocha more creditable, the Mahometans 
affect to uſe the word hegtra in a peculiat ſenſe, for an 
act of religion, whereby a man forſakes his country, 
and gives way to the violence of periecutors and enemies 
of the faith: they add, that the Coraſhites, being then 
the ſtrongeſt party in the city, obliged their prophet to 
fly, as not being able to endure his aboliſhing of idolatry. 
This flight was not the firſt of Mahomet's, but it was 
the moſt famous. It happened in the fourteenth year 
from his aſſuming the character of prophet and apoſtle, 
and promulgating his new religion. 
'The Orientals do not agree with us as to the time of 
the hegira, Among the Mahometans, Amaſi fixes it to 
the year of Chriſt 630, and from the death of Moſes 
2347; and Ben Caſſem, to the year of the world 5800: 
according to the Greek computation, among the Chril- 
tians, Said Ebn Bairik refers the heg:ra to the year of 
Chriſt 614, and of the creation 6114. 
Khondemir relates, that it was Omar, the ſecond caliph, 
that firſt eſtabliſhed the hcgira as an epocha, and ap- 
Pointed the years to be numbered from it: at the time 
he made this decree, there were already ſeven years 
elapſed, This eſtabliſhment was made in imitation of 
the Chriſtians, who, in thoſe times, reckoned their years 
from the perſecution of Diocleſian. 
But there is another hegira, and the earlier too, though 
of leſs eminence. Mahomet, in the fourteenth year of 
his miſſion, was obliged to relinquiſh Medina: the Co- 
raihites had all along oppoſed him very vigorouſly, as an 
innovator and ditturber of the public peace; and many 
ot his diſciples, not enduring to be reputed followers of 
an impoſter, deſired leave of him to abandon the city, 
for fear of being obliged to renounce their religion. 
This retreat makes the brit hegira., Theſe two hegiras 
the Mahometans, in their language, call hegiratan. 
The years of the hegira conſiſt only of 354 days. To re- 
duce theſe years to the Julian calendar, 1. e. to find what 


Julian year a given year of the þegira an{wers to, reduce 


the year of the begira given imo days, by multiplying 


HEI 


by 354, divide the product by 365, and from the quo- 
tient ſubtract the intercalations, i. e. as many days 
as there are four years in the quotient z and laſtly, to 
the remainder add 622. See YEAR, 

HEIGHT), the third D1MENS10N of a body, conſidered 
with regard to its elevation above the ground. 

To find the height of a hill, ſee the article of LEVEI“E 
LING, toward the end. 

HertGhT, in Aſtronomy, Geography, &c. See ALTITUDE, 
and ELEVATION, 

Hr 0 GHT, in the Manege, &c. the ſtature of a horſe, 
KC. 

It is reputed an imperfection in a horſe, when ſet too high 
> on his legs, i. e. when the legs are too long in propor- 
tion to the body. ; 
Some jockeys have determined a meaſure for them thus : 
take a ſtring, and meaſure from the horſe's withers to 
his elbow ; and what length that is, the ſame ſhould he 
bave betwixt the elbow and the lower part of the heels. 
Some meaſure their colts aſter this manner at a year old, 
being of opinion that the legs of a colt at this age are 
as long as they ever will be. 
The duke of Newcaſtle, and fir W. Hope, allow this 
to hold generally, but not univerſally. 

HerGnrTs, in the Military Art, are the eminences round a 
tortihed place, whereon the armies uſually polt them- 
ſelves. the enemy had ſeized all the heights, appeared 
on the Heights, &c. 

HEINASE, among Shertſmen, a roe-buck of the fourth 
year. 

Heir, Hats, in the Civil Law, denotes the perſon who 
ſucceeds to the whole eſtate and effects of another, whe- 
ther by right of blood or of teſtament. 

The word is formed of the Latin Heeres, of the verb 
herere, to /tich, remain faſt, be near, follow immediately, 
&c. 

The inſtitution of an he/r is a circumſtance neceſſary to 
the validity of a teſtament. 

There are two principal kinds of heirs, the apparent and 
preſumptive. ; 

HE1t apparent, is he on whom the ſucceſſion is ſo ſettled, 
that he cannot be ſet alide without altering the laws of 
ſucceſſion ; or, whoſe right of inheritance is indeſeaſible, 
provided he outlives the anceſtor ; as the eldeſt ſon or 
his iſſue, who mult by the courſe of the common law be 
heir to the father, whenever he happens to die. 

HEIR pre/umptive, is one who, if the anceſtor would die 
immediately, would, in the preſent circumſtances of 
things, be his heir; but whole right of inheritance may 
be defeated by contingency of ſome nearer heir being 
born; as a brother or nephew, whoſe preſumptive ſuc- 
ceſſion may be deſtroyed by the birth of a child; or a 
daughter, whoſe preſent hopes may be cut off by the 
birth of a ſon, Nay, even, if the eſtate hath deſcended, 
by the death of the owner, to ſuch brother or nephew, 
or daughter; in the former caſe the eſtate ſhould be taken 
away by the birth of a poſthumous child, and in the 
latter, by the birth of a poſthumous ſon. 

HER, in Common Law, is he who ſucceeds, by right of 
blood, to any man's lands, or tenements in fee. 

For nothing paſſes in common law, jure heriditatis, by 
right of inheritaace, but fee, 
By common law, therefore, a man cannot be ety to goods 
or chattels; for heres dicitur ab hereditate, it is the in- 
heritance denominates the heir. 
Every /ec:r having lands by deſcent, is bound by the aGis 
of his anceſtors, if he be named; it being a maxim, 
that qu ſentit commadum, ſentire debet et onus. But 
though ever ſo much land come to him from ſuch an- 
ceitors by gift in tail, or conveyance of the father, and 
not by detcent, he is no way chargeable; and the calc 
is the fame in all other eſtates, except fee imple. 
Eſtates are tranſmitted from the anceſtor to the heir, ac— 
cording to certain rules or canons of inheritance, toc 
w hich fee DESCENT collateral. | 
Thoſe that are incapable of being heirs are BASTARDS, 
ALIENS, and perſons attainted for treaſon or felony, (ce 
ATTAINDER); but idiots and lunatics, perſons excom- 
municated, or that are attainted in a premunire, outlaws 
in debt, &c. are capable of being heirs. 
The heir is favoured by common law; for not only land, 
but rent not due and in arrear at the death of the an- 
cellor, ſhall go to the heir; ſo corn ſown by a tenant for 
years, where his term expires before his coin is ripe, 
and every thing faſtened to the freehold, timber-trees, 
deeds belonging to the inheritance, deer, conies, pigeons, 
hth, &c. go to the heir. If an heir hath made over lands 
fallen to him by deſcent, execution ſhall be had againit him 
to the value of the land, &c. if it be not ſold bona fide 
before the action brought, in which cale there is a ſaving 
by the ſtat. 3 and 4 Will. and Mary, cap. 14. and it ſhall 
be 
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be tried by a jury, whether the heir hath ſuch lands, and 
what is their value, in order to make the heir anſwerable. 
A creditor may ſue either the heir, executor, or admi- 
niſtrator, each of whom is chargeable ; but, when an 
heir, on being ſued, pays his anceſtor's debts, he ſhall 
be reimburſed by the executor of ſuch anceſtor, it he 
has aſſets in his hands. The heir can force the adminiſ- 
tratoc to pay debts out of the perſonal eſtate, in order to 
reſerve the inheritance free; and where an executor 
bs aſſets, he is compellable in epuity to redeem a mort- 
gage and diſcharge debts. ; 
Moveables, or chattels immoveable, are given by teſta- 
ment, to whom the teſtator thinketh fit otherwiſe they 
lie at the diſpoſition of the ordinary, to be diſtributed as 
he in conſcience likes beſt. 

HE iz, 4%. See LAsT heir. : 

Hein loom, formed of heir and the Saxon /oam, denoting 
limb or members, in our Law-books, ſignifies ſuch goods 
and perſonal chattels as are not inventoried after the 
owner's deceaſe, but neceſſarily come to the heir along 
with the houſe, 

Conſuetuds hundred: de Stretford, in com. Oxon. eft. quod 
heredestenementorum infra hundredum predict. ext len. poſt. 
mortem anteceſſorum ſuorum habebunt, &c. principalium, 
Anglice an heir-loome, viz. de quodam genere catallorum, 
uten/ilium, &c. optimum plauſtrum, opt:mam carucam, ap- 
timam ciphum, &c. Coke on Littleton. 

Heir-loom comprebends divers implements; as tables, 
prefſes, cupboards, bedſteads, furnaces, wainſcot, and 
fach- like; which in ſome countries have belonged to a 
houſe for certain deſcents, and are never inventoried 
aſter the deceaſe of the owner as chattels are, but accrue 
by cuſtom, not by common law, to the heir, with the 
houſe itſelf. The ancient jewels of the crown are held 
to be Heir lo9ms, and are not deviſable by will, but de- 
ſcend to the nex: lucceſlor. 

HEISTERIA, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to a 
genus of plants of the decandria monogynia claſs ; the 
charaCters of which are theſe : the perianthium conſiſts 
of five leaves, which are lanceolated, etect, and pointed 
at the ends; theſe are liule ſhorter than the petals of 
the flower, and do not fall withit: the flower 1s of the 
gaping kind, and conſiſts of one petal divided almoſt to 
1:5 baſe into two ſegments; the upper lip, which is the 
vexillum, is erect and lightly divided into two oval fey- 
ments which gape aſunder; the carina, which is properly 
the nectarium ot the flower, is hollow, almolt ſhut, and 
of a cordated form, and forms the lower part of the 
under lip; the lower lip, which makes the alz, is placed 
on the ſummit of the neCtarium ; it is divided into two 
ſegments, and hangs down: the ſtamina are eight fila- 
ments, which grow at the bottom into an oval membrane, 
and are of the diadelphous kind; the..antherz are eight 
in number, and are placed within the nectarium; the 
germen of the piſtil is oval, and is terminated by four 
oval points, which cluſe together; among theſe ſtands 
the ſtyle, which is of the length of the ſtamina, and the 
ſtigma which terminates this is obtuſe, compreſſed, and 
obliquely biſid; the fruit is a roundiſh compreſſed cap- 
ſule terminated by four briſtles, which ſtand at a di- 
ſtance from one another, and is compoled of two cells, 
each containing a ſeed of an oval figute. 

HELCESAITES. See ELCESAITES. 

HELCOMA, of ha, I draw, a word uſed by the old 
writers in ſurgery, to ſiguiſy an ulcer, 

HEILLCYDRION, of eg, wlcer, a word uſed by the old 
writers in medicine aud ſurgery, to expreſs a tmall exul- 
ceration or ulcerous puſtule in any part of the body. 

HELCYSMA, of ne,, a word uſed by ſome of the old 
writers to lignify the ſcoriæ of liiver, called allo by ſome 
encauma. Dioicorides ſays, this bas the fame virtues 
with the molybdzna, and that it was in his time uled 
like that in plaſters. 

HELCYSPFER, of un, I draw, in Surgery, a hook uſed 
to extract the fetus in diflicult parturition, 

HELEGUG, in Ornithology, a name by which the people in 
ſome parts of England call the eras arttica Cluſii, a web- 
ſooted low] common on our ſhores. See Dock. 

HELENA. See Cas rok and Polluæ. 

HELENIUM, in Botany. See Baſtard SUn-flower. 

HtrEniuM is alſo ſometimes uſed for inula or ELE CAM: 
PANE, and allo for STAR-wrt. 

HELEPOLIS, in Antiquity, a military machine for batter- 
ing down the walls of a place beſieged. 

Tae word is Greek, exo; compounded of the words 
Ati, £0 tate, and woaig, a city. 

The helepolis, as deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus, &c. ap— 
pears to have been no more than the ARIEs or batter- 
ing ram, witha roof or covering over it, to prevent its be- 
ing fect on fire, or allo to ſcreen the men who worked it. 
Some will have it a combination of two or three batter- 
ing-rams, moving on large ſtrong wheels, roofcd over, 


HEL 


and covered with raw or wet ſkins. It had (ever, Iron 
points or heads, wherewith the executio: 
tormed much like the thunderbolts which Painters re. 
preſent. Within was a great number of ſoldiere W 

drove it with force of atm, and by means of ropes, * by 
lently againſt the wall where the breach was intended 5 
Others will have he/epslis a genetical name, comprehend 
ing all the machines uſed by the ancients in 2 * * 
towns z as, among us, the name artillery includes all th 
ſorts of large fire-arms. But this opinion is chi 15 
founded on the origin of the name, aud does b 

means ſuit with thole minute deſcription given of the 
helepolis in the ancient writers, , 
The invention of the helepolis, and divers other militar 
machines, is aſcribed to Demetrius ; which, with th 
great number of cities he took thereby, gave him the 
denomination of Pol:orcetes, or city-taker. N 

HEIL. FING, in our 0% Mriters, a braſs coin a 
Saxons, equivalent to our halfpenny. 

HELIACA, formed from dies, ſun, in Antiquity ſacrie 
nay and other ſolemnities performed in honour of the 
un. 

HELIAC AL, of nu, ſun, in Aſlr onomy. Hetracar, 
ing of a ſtar, planet, &c. is its ifluing or emerging out 
of the rays and luſtre of the ſun, wherein it was before 
hid; whether this be owing to the receſs of the ſun from 
the ſtar, or that of the (tar from the ſun. 

HEL1ACAL ſetting, is a flar's entering or immerging into 
the ſun's rays, and ſo becoming inconſpicuous by the 
ſuperior light of that luminary. 

A tar riſes heltacally, when after it has been in conjune- 
tion with the ſun, and on that account mvifible, it gets 
at ſuch a diſtance from him, as to be ſeen in the morn- 
ing belore the ſun's riſing. 

The ſame is ſaid to ſet heliacally, when it approaches fo 
near the ſun as to be hid therein. So that, in (trictneſc 
the Heliacal riling and letting are only an apparition and 
occultation. | 

The heliacal rifing of the moon happens when ſhe arrives 
at the diſtance of 17 degrees from the ſun ; for the other 
planets, 20 degrees diſtance is required : and for the ſtars 
more or leſs, as they are greater or {maller. See Azcy 
of Viſion. 

The ancients computed that a ſtar, between the tropi-s, 
would be forty days beſore it got clear of the ſun's rays, 
and became conlpicuous again. Heſiod firſt made this 
computation, and the reſt followed him. The period 
comes very near to the computation of the moderns; 
for the ſun advancing nearly a degree every day, it will 
be twenty days approaching thereto, from the helical 
ſetting of the ſtar, and thirty days more withdrawing, 
till the beliacal riling. 

Some nations of America, and particularly the inhabi— 
tants of Cayenne, regulate their civil year by the courſe 
of Sirius, beginning it with the Heliacul riüng of that 
{tar. 

To find the HELIACAL riſing and ſetting by the globe, ſee 
GLOBE, 

HELIACAL year. See CANICULAR and Egyptian YEAR. 

HELIADES, in Mythology, the daughters of che Sun and 
Clymenes, according to the poets : they were fo afflicted, 
as they ſay, with the death of their brother Phacton, that 
the gods, moved with compaſſion, transformed them into 
poplars on the banks of the river Eridanus. 

HELIANTHEMUM. See Dwarf SUN-flowers 

HELIANTHUS. See Sun- flozwer. 

HELIASTES, in Antiquity, oflicers or magiſtrates ofAthers, 
who conltituted a court of five hundred perſons, called 
Hella, and were judges for taking cognizance of civil 
matters. 

Ulpian gives us two etymologies of the word: ſome, favs 
he, derive it from ,, Helios, ſun; and hold it thus 
called, becauſe they fat in the open air, in ſight of te 
ſun, Ulpian bimſelf chuſes rather to derive Se 
from *Haaia, Heliza, the place where this court 0! 
council was held; and that from dw, I fene, e 
d dig. ſatis, enough. Ms 
The court of helia/?es was one of the fix civil juriſdicuors 
of Athens, and that before which matters of the greateit 
moment were uſually brought ; ſo that it was held the 
firlt and molt conſiderable of all the civil tribunals. 1: 
delinquencies of the military men were allo brought vc- 
fore the Heliaſles. 

This court conſiſted ſometimes of a thouſand, and ſome- 
times of fifteen hundred or more judges ; it the former 
caſe the members of two other courts, and in the latter 
thoſe of three courts, were ſummoned by the Inke 
MOMET#Z, and before whom they took a ſolemn oat, 
which is preſerved by Demoſthenes in his oration again! 
Timocrates : this court ſat from ſun-rife to fun-let. , 

HELICE, or ELIck, a name given by the ancient Gees 
to the willow. 


1 was done, 


mong the 


Hrilcts 


Ur tier, Fun, in Aſtronomy, the ſame with URSA mi. 
FLICOID parabola, or the par abolic piral, a curve aril- 

of ; upon a ſuppoſition of the axis of the common Apol- 
DRE PARABOLA'Ss being bent round into the periphery 

ircle. 

Tho end parabola, then, is a line paſſing through the 
extremities of the ordinates, which converge towards the 
centre of the ſaid circle. 
Suppoſe, e. gt. the axis of the common parabola to be 
bent into the -periphery of the circle BDM, (fee Tab, 
Canics, fig. 11+) then the curve BFG NA, which patles 
through the extremitics of the ordinates CF and DG, 
which converge towards the cen're of the circle A, con- 
{icutes what we call the hlicoid, or ſpiral PARABOLA, 
If the arch BC, as an abſciſs, be called x, and the part 
CF of the radius, as an ordinate to it, be called y, and 
the parameter of the parabola be called /, the nature of 
this CURYE will be exprefled by the equation /x = y y. 
Ge Eau ATION. . 

BELICON, in Ancient Grography, the name of a mountain 
in the neighbourhood of Parnaſſus and Cytheron, ſacred 
to Apollo and the Muſes, who are thence called Heli- 
midess The fountain Hippocr ene Hiowed at the foot of 
this mouatzin, and here was allo ſhewn the ſepulcbre of 
Ocphevs. It is ſituated in Livadia, and now called Za- 
gura Or Zaguyas 

HELICTERES, in Botory, the Screto-tree, a genus of the 
rp nandria decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a coriaceous empaiement of one leaf; it hath 
{ive oblong equal petals, which are fixed to the empale- 
meut, aud ten ſhort ſtamina at the bale of the germen, 
with live nectariums ſurrounding the germen, which 
have the appearance of petals; ihe ityle ſupports the 
germen at the top, which afterward turns to a twiſted 
ſpiral ſroit with one ceil, encloſing many FN 
ſeeds. There are three ſpecies, natives of the Wet 
Indies. Miller. 

HELIOCARPUS, in Botany, a genus of the dedecandria 
digynia clats, Its characters are theſe : the flower hath 
one petal, which 1s cut into five ſegments, and hath an 
empalement of one leaf, which is cut into five parts; 
in the centre is ſituated a roundiſh germen, attended by 
{cveral ſtamina, which becomes an oval compreſſed cap- 


ſule, about three lines long and two lines broad, with 4 
tranſverſe partition dividing it into two cells, each con- 
taining a ſingle roundiſh ſeed ending in a point; the bor- 
ders of the cajſule are ſet with hairs reſembling rays. 
We know but one ſpecies of this plant, which was dif- 
covered by Dr. Houſton growing at Old La Vera Cruz, 
in New Spain. Miller. 

HELIOCEN F RIC place of a planet, is the place wherein 
the planet would appear to be if viewed from the centre 
of the ſun, or the point of the ecliptic, wherein a planet 
viewed from the fun would appear to be. 

The word is compounded of h, /ur, and xtyTpoy, centre. 
The heliccents ic place, therefore, coincides with the lon- 
gitude of a planet viewed from the ſun. See PLACE. 

T&LiOCENTRIC latitude of à planet, is the inclination of 
the line drawn between the centre of the fun and the 
centre of a planet to the plane of the ecliptic. 

The Jeliocentric latitude of a planet is thus determined: 
ff the circle KDM (ſee Tab. Aron. fig. 62.) repreſent 
the orbit of the carth round the ſun; and the inner one 
ANBn, be placed ſo as to be inclined to the plane of 
the other {for which reaſon it appears in the form of, an 
ellipſi>), when the planet is in Nor n (which points are 
called its nes), it will appear in the ecliptic, and ſo 
wave no Jatitadez if it move to P, then, being ſeen from 
tne tun, it will appear to decline from the ecliptic, or 
% have a latitude ; and the inclination of the line RP 
o tne plane of the ecliptie, is called the planet's Helio- 
ic latitude z, and the meaſure of it is the angle PRq, 
luppoling tne line P q to be perpendicular to the plane of 
the eclipiic, 

This heltccentric latitude will be continually increaſing, 
tl} it come to the point A, which they call the limit or 
utwoll extent of it; and then it will decreaſe again, till 
come to nothing in N; after which: it will increaſe 
agen, till it come to B; and laltly, it will be decreaſing 
ain, till the planet comes to be in n, &c. 

HELIOCEN'CROS, in Natural Hijlory, a name given to 
an inſect of the poiſonous kind, called by Ariſtotle pH a- 

Jr ANGIUM deeticun, and by the Latins $0LIPUGA. 

HELIOCOMETES, comet of the ſun, a phenomenon ſome- 
umes oblerved at the ſetting of the fun; thus denomi- 
natcd by Sturmius and Pylen, who had ſecn it, becauſe 
it ſcems to make a comet of the ſun, being a large tail, 
or column of light, ſixed or hung to that luminary, and 
dragging aſter it at its ſetting, much in the manner of 
a tall of a comet. 

In that obſerved by M. Pylen, at Grypſwald, March 15. 


2702, at five o'clock in the afternoon, the end which 
Vol. II. NY 168. | 
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touched the (un was only half the ſun's diameter broad; 
but the other end, oppoſite to the ſun, was much broader; 
its length was above ten diameters of the ſun, and it 
moved in the ſame tract as the ſun; its c:lour was yel- 
low next the ſun, and darker farther off; it was only 
ſeen painted on the thinner higher clouds; a little tele- 
ſcope cafily diſcovered, that there was nothing of it on 
the thicker and lower clouds, though the naked eye could 
not difcover ſo much. It laſted in its full vigour the 
ſpace of an hour, and then gradually diminiſhed. 


HELIOMETER, formed of Mus, ſun, and Alge, I mea- 


ſure, the name of an inſtrument called alſo «/iremeter, 


invented by M. Bouguer in 1747, for meaſuring with 
particular exaclnels the diameters of the ſtars, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the fun and moon. 

This inſtrument is a kind of teleſcope, conſiſting of two 
object glaſſes of equal ſocal diſtance, placed one of them 
by the fide of the other, ſo that the ſame eye-glaſs ſerves 
for both. The tube of this inſtrument is of a conic form, 
larger at the upper end, which receives the two object- 
glaſſes, than at the lower, which is furniſhed with an 
eye-glaſs and micrometer. By the conſtruction of this 
inſtrument two d.ſtinct images of an object are ſormed 
in the focus of the eye-glaſs, whoſe diſtance, depending 
on that of the two object- glaſſes from one another, mav 
be meaſured with great accuracy : nor is it neceſſary that 
the whole diſc of the {ſun or moon come within the field 
of view; ſince, if the images of only a ſmall part of the 
diſc be formed by each object-glaſs, the whole diameter 
may be eafily computed, by their poſition with reſpect 
to one another: for. if the object be large, the images 
will approach, or perhaps lie even over. one another 
and the objeCt-glalles being moveable, the two images 
may always be brought exactly to touch one another, and 
the diameter may be computed from the k1ywn diflance 
of the centres of the two glaſſes: beſides, as this inſtru- 
ment has a common micrometer in the focus of the eye- 
glaſs, when the two images of the ſun or moon are made 
in part to cover one another, that part which is common 
to both the images may be meaſured with great exact- 
neſs, as being viewed upon a ground that is only one 
half leſs luminous than itſelf 3 whereas, in general, the 
heavenly bodies are viewed upon a dark ground, and, on 
that account, are imagined to be larger than they 
really are. By a ſmall addition to this inſtrument, 
provided it be of a moderate length, M. Bouguer 
thought it very poſſible to meaſure angles of three or 
four degrees, which is of particular conſequence in tak- 
ing the diſtance of ſtars from the moon. With this in- 
ſtrument M. Bouguer, by repeated obtervation, found, 
that the ſun's vertical diameter, though ſomewhat dimi- 
niſhed by the aſtronomical refraction, is longer than the 
horizontal diameter; and, in aſcertaining this phenome- 
non, he alſo found, that the upper and lower edges of 
the ſun's dilc are not ſo equally defined as the other parts; 
on this account his image appears ſomewhat extended in 
the vertical direftion. This is owing to the decompo- 
ſition of light, which is known to conſiſt of rays difter- 
ently refrangible in its paſſage through our atmoſphere. 
Thus, the blue and violet rays, which proceed from the 
upper part of the diſc at the ſame time with thoſe of other 
colours, are ſomewhat more reftacted than the others, 
and, therefore, ſeem to us to have proceeded from a 
higher point; whereas, on the contrary, the red rays 
proceeding from the lower edge of the diſc, being leis 
reſracted than the others, ſeem to proceed from a lower 
point; ſo that the vertical diameter is extended or ap- 
pears longer than the horizontal diameter. Mem. Acad. 
Sc. Par. 1748. 

Mr. Setvington Savery diſcovered a ſimilar method of 
improving the micrometer, which was communicated tv 
the Royal Society in 1743. Bee MIiCROMETER, 


HELIOPHILA, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 
ſuliquoſa claſs. 


The corolla confills cf two nectaria, that 
are recurved towards the veſicular baſe of the calyx. 


HELIOSCOPE, in Optics, a fort of teleſcope, peculiarly 


fitted for viewing and obſerving the ſun, without doing 
prejudice to the eye, | 
The word is compounded of jag, the ſun, and oxnnie- 
ua, video, ſpecto, Þ jee, view, conſider. 

Helioſcopes are neceſſary in viewing the phenomena of tlie 
ſun, as his ſpots, eclipſes, &c. 

There are various apparatuſes of this kind. As coloured 
glaſſes are found to diminiſh the force of the ſun's rays, 
to make a he.;o/cope, it is enough that both the object - 
glaſs and the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope be of coloured 
glaſs ; the firſt, e. gr. of red, and the latter green. 

But as there is a neceſſity for the glaſies to be very tranſ- 


parent and equally coloured, which rarely happens, He- 


velius chuſes rather to uſe two plain-colouted glaſſes, 

with a piece of paper between, either tied or cemented 

together, and applied before the eye-glaſs. 
| 11 H 
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Dr. Hooke, in an expreſs treatiſe on belioſcopes, recom- | 


mends ſour reſlecting glaſſes placed in the tube: by theſe, 
he obſerves, the force of the rays will be ſo weakened, 
as only to ſtrike the eye with a 256th part of their force; 
and this helioſcape he prefers to all others. | 

M. Huygens's method is much eaſier: he only blackens 
the inhde of the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, by holding 
it over the flame or ſmoke of a lamp or candle ; or, 
which is yet more commodious, blackens a piece of plain 
glaſs, and holds it between the eye and the object. glaſs; 
or, which is the beſt of all, joins the ſmoked glaſs to 
another, with a rim of thick paper between, to keep the 
black from rubbing off, and fits the rwo into a cell or 
frame; to be applied between the eye and the eye-glaſs. 


HELIOSTA'T A, from jX20;, ſun, and irnui, I fix, in Optics, 


the name of an inſtrument invented by Dr. s'Graveſande, 
and thus called from its property of fixing the ſun-beam 
in one poſition, viz. in a horizontal direCtion acrols 
the dark chamber whilſt it is uſed. 

This is an automaton, or piece of clock-work, conſiſt- 
ing of the following paris: AA (Tab, II. Optics, fig. 
29 ) is a frame in which a metalline ſpeculum 8 is ſuſ- 
pended, moveable about its axis by means of two ſmall 
ſcrews at a 4. This ſrame is fixed to the piece C, which 
being hollow, is moveable upon the cylindric ſhaft Y 
about the iron pin e. (See the part by itſelf.) This pillar 
P is fixed to a triangular baſe or foot ſet perpendicularly 


by the three ſcrews B, B, B. 


On the back - part of the ſpeculum is fixed a long cylin- 
dric wire or tail DE, in a perpendicular poſition. 


this it is connected to the ſecond part of the heloflata, | 


which is a common twenty-four hour clock, repreſented 
at H; the plane of which clock is parallel to that of the 
equator in any given place. This clock is ſuſtained on 
the column F G, in which it is moveable up and down 
by a thin lamina or plate that enters it as a cafe, and 
fixed to a proper height by the ſcrews d, d, at the (ide. 
The whole is truly adjuſted to a perpendicular ſituation 
by means of the three ſcrews I, I, I, in the tripod L LM, 
and the plummet Q, whoſe cuſpis muſt anſwer to the 
point o beneath. 

The axis of the wheel, which moves the index NO over 
the. hour-circle is ſomewhat large, and perforated with 
a cylindric cavity verging a little to a conical figure; and 
receives the ſhank p q of the ſaid index NO very cloſe 
and tight, that by its motion the index may be carried 
round. In the extremity O of the index is a ſmall cylin- 
dric piece n, with a cylindric perforation to receive the 
tail t of the fork T. yet ſo as to admit a free motion 
therein. In each fide of the fork are ſeveral holes ex- 
at ly oppoſite to each other, in which go the ſcrews , r, 
upon whoſe ſmooth cylindric ends moves the tubular piece 
R on its auricles m, m. | 

When the machine is to be fixed for uſe, another part 
is made uſe of to adjuſt it; which is called the peſitor, 
and is denoted by the letters VXY Z. The cylinder C 
is removed with the ſpeculum from the foot P, and the 
braſs column V put on in its ſtead, and adheres more 
ſtrictly to the pin e, that it may keep its poſition while 
the machine is conſtituted. 

On the top of the column, about X as a centre, moves 
the lever Y Z, ſo that it may be any-how inclined to the 
horizon, and keep its poſition. The arm Y X may be of 
any length at pleaſure, but the arm I is of a peculiar 
conſtruction, and of a determinate length. To this arin, 
which extends no farther than y, is adapted a fliding- 
piece Z x (harp-pointed at Z. By this the arm XZ is 
determined to a given length, the piece Z x being fixed 
by the ſcrews 2 K. | 

Upon this arm is drawn the ſhort line v x, by which it 
may be lengthened in the whole, and is x2, of the whole 
length X Z when ſhorteſt. The reaſon is, this arm is 
always to increaſe and decreaſe in proportion to the ſe- 
cant of the ſun's declination to the radius XZ when 
ſhoiteft; but the radius is to the ſecant of 239 30“ (the 
ſun's greateſt declination) as 10909090 to 10904411, or 
as 190 to 104. f 

Now the reaton of this conſtruAion of the arm XZ is 
to find for any given day the diſtance of the centre of 
the ſpeculum 8 from the top “of the ſtyle IN, which 
mult ever be equal to the ſecant of the ſun's declination ; 
for it muſt always be equal to the diſtance of the top of 
the faid ſtyle J from the centre of the cylinder R in the 
tork I', and that is ever equal to the ſaid ſecant of decli- 
aon. 

For ſince the ſtyle / N and the fork T are in a poſition 
parallel to each other, therefore the middle hole in tlie 
tides of the fork being (as they muſt be) of the ſame 
height above the end of the index O as is the height of 
che ſtyle NT, it is evident that on an equinoctial day the 
tun's rays will paſs directly through the perforation of 
the piece R, if it be put in a poſition parallel to the plane 


— 
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of the ecliptic, or that of the clock: and 
top of the ſhadow of the ſame Aye cans 2 cke 
ä on 


the ſaid hole. 
eaſt diſtance 


In this caſe the top of the ſtyle is at the 
from the centtal point oſ R, and therefore may be 
ion abore 6: 


reſented by radius, while in any other po; 
Sega the diſtance will increaſe in el oor to the f 
16 
firſt or 


cant of the angle which the rays make with this 
and through 


middle ray, that paſs by the to 

— hole K. F 4 F een 
ow it may be demonſtrated, that on 

if the clock and its pedeſtal be ſo fixed. ha = E 

ww that the lin 

XII be exactly in the meridian, and that the Gti _ 

R in the fork be ſuch that the ſun's rays ry os 

through it, and the ſhadow of the ſtylc's EY 

upon the hole; moicover, if the diſtance of l N 

of the ſpeculum 8 ſrom the top of the ſty! k ver 

| Je { be made 

equal (by the poſitor) to the dittance of the cent a 

R therefrom ; and laſtly, the tail of the ſpecu 

paſſing through R; if then the clock be put into mot; 

the index NO ſhall carry about the tail of the ſ Ro 

in ſuch a manner, that at all times of that day wh "Ix 

K Tous upon e it will reflect e 

conſtantly in one and the fame ion and direg zn [i 

the time Lie variation. een 

The machine thus conſtituted is placed j 0 

and ſet in a window with one Gde CE 

ſun, and all the other parts cloſe; ſo that when ther = 
is made dark, and the ſolar microſcope fixed to the "wag 
part of the box in which the beliglata is placed "mn 

againſt the centre of the ſpeculum to receive the reflect d 

horizontal beam, all the experiments of the darke (ed 

room are then performed as uſual. This is a very 1 e 

nious conſtruction of a ſolar microſcope apparatus — 

full of art, but, it is to be feared, too expenſive and monde 
ſome for common uſe. However, it is eaſy to ſec that this 
machine 1s capable of being greatly reduced; for it may 

be made to anſwer the end very well without a clock; 110 

the ſpeculum may be glaſs inſfead of metal, and all fixed 

on one foot or pedeſtal. 

For a farther account of this inſtrument, the principles 

of its conſtruction, and its uſe, fee s' C raveſande's Phy- 

ſices Element. Mathematica, & c. tom. ii. p. 715, &c. ed. 
ztia, 1742. 8 | 

HELIOS TROPHUS, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
by ſome of the Greek writers of the later ages to the 
gum ammoniacum of the ancients, which ſeems to have 
been a very different thing from what is called gum am- 
moniacum at this time; it being yellow and friable, our's 
whitiſh and tough. 

HELIOTROPE, hbeliotrepium, among the Ancients, an in- 
ſtrument or machine for ſhewing when the ſun arrive 
at the tropics and the equinoctial line, This name was 
alſo uſed for a ſun-dial in general. 

HELIOTROPE is alſo a precious ſtone, of a green colour, 
ſtreaked with red veins. 
Pliny ſays, it is thus called, becauſe, when caſt into a 
veſſel of water, the ſun's rays, falling thereon, ſeem ts 
be of a blood colour ; and that, when out of the water, 
it gives a faint reflection of the figure of the ſun, and 
is proper to obſerve eclipſes of the fun, as a helio- 
ſcope. 

The helietrope is alſo called oriental jaſper, on account of 

its ruddy ſpots. 

It is found in the Eaſt Indies; as alſo in Ethiopia, Ger- 

many, Bohemia, &c. Some have aſcribed to it the fa- 

culty of rendering people inviſible, like Gyges's ring. 

See HAMATITES. 

Hert10TROPE, heliotropium, from xc; ſun, and rue, 
I turn, in Botany. Sce TURNSOLE. 

* AL line, in Navigation, denotes the RHU 4B 
ine. 

It is thus called, becauſe, on the globe, it winds round 
the pole helically, i. e. ſpirally, and still comes uearer 
and nearer to it. 

HELIX, in Geometry, a ſpiral line. See SpIRAL. : 
The word is Greek, ia, and literally ſignifies a ttt 
or winding; of eigow, involuo, I environ. 

In Architefture, ſome authors make a difference between 
the Helix and the ſpiral. x a 
A ſtair-caſe, according to Davila, is in a %%, or is 
helical, when the ſtairs or ſteps wind round a cylindric! 
newel; whereas the ſpiral winds round a Cone, and i3 
continually approaching nearer and nearet its axis. 

Helix is alſo applied, in Architecture, to the caulieoles, 
or little volutes, under the flowers of the Corinthiad c 
pital; called alſo urille. Sce Tab. Auchit. fig- 27: See 
alſo CauLicoLes. 

HxlLix, in Anatomy, is the whole circuit or extent of the 
auricle, or border of the EAR outwards. f 
In oppolition to which, the inner protuberance ſurround- 
ed thereby, and anſwering thereto, is called _— 


ral point 
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janthina , 
Re always found floating on the water. It is 
about the ſize of a ſnail, and ſupported on the ſurface 
of the ſea by a ſmall cluſter of bubbles, which are filled 
with air, and a tenaceous ſlimy ſubſtance, that will not 
eaſily part with its contents. This animal is oviparous, 
and theſe bubbles ſerve only as a nidus for its eggs. It 
is probable it never goes down to the bottom, nor wil- 
lingly approaches any ſhore; for the ſhell is exceedingly 
brittle, few freſh-water ſnails having ſhells ſo thin. Every 
ſhell contains about a tea-ſpoonful of liquor, which it 
eaſily diſcharges on being touched, and which is of the 
moſt beautiſul ted purple that can be conceived. It dyes 
linen cloth, and it may be worth enquiry, as the ſhell is 
certainly found in the Mediterranean, whether it be not 
the purpura of the ancients. 'The /arus crepidatus pro- 
bably feeds upon it, 2s its dung is of the ſame colour 
with that of the beautiful liquor contained in its ſhell. 
HELL, a place of puniſhment, wherein the wicked are to 
receive the rewards of their evil deeds after this life, 
In this ſenſe hell ſtands oppoſed to HEAVEN. 
Among the ancients bell was called Tazlapos, Taflapa, 
Tartarus, Tartara; *A3ng, Hades, Infernus, Inferna, In- 
211, &C. 
The Jews, wanting a proper name for it, called itG e- 
henna, or Gehinnon, from a valley near Jeruſalem, where- 
in was a Tophet, or place where a fire was perpetually 
ept. 
5.90 reduce the torments of hell to two kinds; pœna 
damni, the loſs and privation of the beatiſic viſion ; and 
pena ſenſus, the horrors of darkneis, with the continual 
pains of fire inextinguiſhable. | 
Moſt nations and religions have their notions of a hell. 
The hell of the poets is terrible enough: witneſs the 
unüthment of Tityus, Prometbeus, the Danaids, Lapi- 
the, Phlegyas, &c. deſcribed by Ovid in his Metamor- 
phoſis. Virgil, after a ſurvey of hell, Eneid, lib vi. 
declares, that if he had a hundred mouths and tongues, 
they would not ſuffice to recount all the plagues of the 
tortured, The New Teſtament repreſents hell as a lake 
of fire and brimſlone, and à worm which dies not, &c. 
ev. xx. 10, 14, &c. Mark ix. 43, &c. Luke xvi. 23, &c. 
The Caffres are ſaid to admit thirteen hel.s, and twenty- 
ſeven paradiſes; where every perſon finds a place of re- 
compence ſuited to the degree of good or evil he has 
done. 
There are two great points of controverſy among writers 
concerning hell : the firſt, whether there really be any local 
hell, any proper and ſpecific place of torment by fire ? the 
ſecond, whether the torments of Hell are to be eternal? 
I. The locality of hell, and the reality of the fire there- 
of, have been controverted from the time of Origen. 
That father, in his treatiſe IIe Arx, interpreting the 
ſcripture account metaphorically, makes Hel to conſiſt 
not in external puniſhments, but in the conſcience of 
ſinners, the ſenſe of their guilt, and the remembrance 
of their paſt pleaſures. St. Auguſtine mentions ſeveral 
of the ſame opinion in his time; and Calvin, and many 
of his followers, have embraced it in our's. 
The retainers to the contrary opinion, who are much 
che greateſt part of mankind, are divided as to the ſitua- 
tion and other circumflances of this horrible ſcene. The 
Greeks after Homer, Heſiod, &c. conceived hell, Tomrov 
ru U Tyv wmv eth, &c. a large and dark place under 
the earth, Lucian, De Luctu; and Euſtathius, on Ho- 
mer. 
Some of the Romans lodged it in the ſubterranean regi- 
ons direAtly under the lake Avernus, in Campania ; which 
they were led to from the conſideration of the poiſonous 
Vapours emitted by that lake. Through a dark cave near 
this lake Virgil makes Eueas deſcend to bell. See 
AvVERNI. 
Others placed hell under Tenarus, a promontory of La- 
conia; as being a dark frightful place, beſet with thick 
woods, out of which there was no finding a paſſage. 


nis way, Ovid lays, Orpheus deſcended to Hell. Others | 


fancied the river or fountain of Styx, in Arcadia, the 
'prng-head of bell, becauſe the waters thereof were 
ama} & 
But theſe are all to be conſidered as only fables of poets, 
who, according to the genius of their art, allegorizing 
and praying every thing, from the certain death met 
with in thoſe places took occaſion to repreſent them as 
flo many gates or entering places into the other world. 
The primitive Chriſtians, conceiving the earth a large 
extended plain, and the heavens an arch drawn over the 
fame, took hell to be a place of the earth, the ſartheſt 
diſtant from the heavens ;z ſo that their hel! was our an- 
Upodes. 
fertullian, De Anima, repreſents the Chriſtians of his 
ume as believing hell to be an abyſs in the centre of the 
earth; which opinion was chiefly founded on the belief 


and violacea, a4 kind of ſhell-ſiſh or teſta- | 
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of Chriſt's deſcent into Hades, hell, Mat. xii. 40. See 
the following article HELL. 

Mr. Whiſton has advanced a new opinion. Accord- 
ing to him, the comets are to be conceived as ſo 
23 hills, appointed in the courſe of their trajectories 
or orbits, alternately to carry the damned into the con- 
fines of the ſun, there to be corched by his flames; and 
then to return them to ſtarve in the cold, dreary, dark 
regions, beyond the orb of Saturn. 

Mr. T. Swinden, in an expreſs enquiry into the Nature 
and Place of Hell, not contented with any of the places 
hitherto aſſigned, contends for a new one. According 
to him the ſun itſelf is the /zral bell, 
This does not ſeem to be his own diſcovery : it is proba- 
ble he was led into the opinion by that paſſage in Rev. 
xvi. 8, 9. Though it muſt be added, that Pythagoras 
ſeems to have had the like view, becauſe he places b-// 
in the ſphere of fire, and that ſphere in the middle of 
the univerſe. Add, that Ariſtotle mentions ſome of the 
Italic or Pythagoric ſchool, who placed the ſphere of fire 
28 ſun, and even called it Jupiter's Priſon. De Cœlo, 
IDs u. 

His arguments for the ſun's being the local Hell are, 

1. Its capacity. Nobody will deny the ſun ſpacious 
enough to receive all the damned conveniently; ſo that 
there will be no want of room. Nor will fire be want- 
ing, it we admit of Mr. Swinden's argument againſt 
Ariſtotle, whereby he demonſtrates that the ſun is hor, 
p. 208, & ſeq. The good man is “ filled with amaze- 
* ment to think what Pyrenean mountains of ſulphur, 
« how many Atlantic oceans of ſcalding bitumen, muſt 
* goto maintain ſuch mighty flames as thoſe of the ſun ; 
© to which our Etna and Veſuvius are mere glow- 


* worms.” P. 137. 


2. Its diſtance and oppoſition to the empyreum, which 
has uſually been looked upon as the local heaven: ſuch 
oppoſition is perfectly anſwerable to that oppoſition in 
the nature and office of a place of angels and devils, ot 
elect and reprobate, of glory and horror, of hallelujahs 
and curſings; and the diſtance quadrates well with Dives 
ſceivg Abraham afar , and the great gulf between them, 
which this author takes to be the folar vortex. 
3. That the empyreum is the bigheſt and the ſun the 
loweſt place of the creation, conhdering it as the centre 
of dur ſyſtem; and that the ſun was the firſt part of the 
vihbie world created, which agrees with the notion of 
its being primarily intended or prepared to receive the 
auge:s, whoſe ſall he ſuppoſes to have immediately pre- 
ceded the creation. 
4. The carly and almoſt univerſal idolatry paid to the ſun ; 
which ſuits well with the great ſubtilty of that ſpirit to 
entice mankind to worſhip is throne. , 
II. As to the eternity of he//-torments, we have Origen, 
again, at the head of thoſe who deny it: it being the 
doctrine of that writer, that not only men, but devils 
themſelves, after a ſuitable courſe of puniſhment, an- 
ſwerable to their reſpeaive crimes, ſhall be pardoned and 
reſtored to heaven. Aug. De Civit. Dei, lib. xxi. cap. 
17. The chief principle Origen went upon was this, 
that all puniſhments are emendatory ; applied only as 
painful medicines, for the recovery of the patients health. 
And other objections inſiſted on by modern authors are 
the diſproportion between temporary crimes and cternal 
puniſhments, &c. 
The ſcripture phraſes for eternity, as is obſerved by arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, do not always import an infinite dura- 
tion: thus, in the Old Teſtament, for ever often ſigni- 
ſies only a long time, paiticularly to the end of the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation : thus, in the Epiſtle of Jude, ver. 7. 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are ſaid to be ſet forth 
for an example, ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire ; 
that is, of a fire that was not extinguiſhed till thoſe cities 
were uiterly conſumed. So one generation is faid to 
come, &c. but the earth endureth fer ever. 
In effect, M. Le Clerc notes, that there is no Hebrew 
word which properly expreſſes eternity: 9, bam, 
only imports a time whoſe beginning or end is not known z 
and is accordingly uſed in a morc or leſs extenſive ſenſe 
according to the thing treated of. 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon, however, argues very ſtrenuouſiy, 
that where hell- tor ments are ſpoken of, the words are to 
be underſtood in the ſtrict ſenſe of inünite duration; 
and what he eſteems a peremptory deciſion of the point 
is, that the duration of the puniſhment of the wicked ts 
in the very ſame ſentence exprefled by the very fame 
word which is uſed for the duration of the happineſs of 
the righteous, which all agree to be eternal. © hefe, 
% ſpeaking of the wicked, ſhall go away, «&; xoxzc:; 
«© a,? into eternal puniſhment ; but the righteous, 
4% eg c α,,j,u, into life eternal.“ 

he ſame great author attempts to reconcile this eternity 
with the divine juſtice, which had not been ſatisfactorily 
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done before. Some had urged, that all fin is infinite, in 
reſpect of the object it is committed againſt, viz. God; 
and therefore deſerves infinite puniſhment : but, that 
crime ſhould be heightened by the quality of the object 


to ſuch a degree, is abſurd ; ſince the evil and demerit 
of all fin mult be equal, inaſmuch as none can be more 
than infinite; and conſequently there can be no founda- 
tion for degrees of puniſhmeat in the next life. Add, 
that for the ſame reaſon as the leaſt fin againſt God is 
infinite, in reſpect of its object, the leaſt puniſhment in- 
flited by God may be ſaid to be infinite, becauſe of its 
author; and thus all puniſhments from, as well as 6ns 
againſt God, would be equal. 
Others have urged, that if the wicked were to live for 
ever they would lin for ever: but this, ſays the author, 
is mere preſumption. Who can ſay, that if a man lived 
ever ſo long, he would never repent ? beſides, the juſtice 
of God only puniſhes fins which men have committed, 
not thoſe they might poſſibly have committed. 
Others therefore urged, that God gives men the choice of 
everlaſting happineſs and miſery ; and that the reward 
romiſed to obedience is equal to the puniſhment threat- 
encd to diſobedience. To which it was anſwered, that 
though it be not contrary to juſtice to exceed in rewards, 
that being matter of mere favour, it may be ſo to exceed 
in puniſhments. 
It may be added, that a man in this caſe has nothing to 
complain of, fince he has only his election. But though 
this may ſuſſice to filence the ſinner, and make him ac- 
knowledge his deſtruction to be of himſelf, it does not 
ſatisfy the objection from the diſpropottion between the 
crime andthe puniſhment. All the conſiderations, there- 
fore, hitherto alledged, proving ineſfectual, our great 
author is left to ſolve the difficulty himſelf. 
In order to this he obſerves, that the meaſure of penalties 
with reſpect to crimes, is not only, nor always, taken 
from the quality and degree of the offence, much leſs 
from the duration and continuance of it; but from the 
reaſons of government, which properly require ſuch pe- 
nalties as may ſecure the obſervation of the law, and de- 
ter men ſtom the breach of it. 
reckoned injuſtice to puniſh murder, and many other 
crimes, which perhaps are committed in a moment, with 
perpetual loſs of eſtate, or liberty, or life: ſo that the 
objection of temporary crimes being puniſhed with ſuch 
long ſufferings is of no force. 
In effect, what proportion crimes and penalties are to 
bear to each other, is not ſo properly a conlideration of 
juſtice as of wiſdom and prudence in the lawgiver, who 
may enforce his laws with what penalties he pleaſes, with- 
out any impeachment of his juſtice, which is out of the 
queſtion. 
he primary end of all threatening is not puniſhment, 
but the prevention of it: God does not threaten, that 
men may (in, and be puniſhed ; but that they may not 
ſin, and ſo eſcape : and therefore the higher the threat- 
ening runs, the more goodneſs there is in it. 
After all, it is to be conſidered, ſays the good archbiſhop, 
that he who threatens has ſtill the power of execution 
in his own hands. There is this difference between pro- 
miles and threatenings; that he who promiſes, paſſes 
over a right to another, and thereby ſtands obliged to 
him, in juſtice and faithfulneſs, to make good his word: 
but it is otherwiſe in threatenings; he that threatens, 
keeps the right of puniſhing ſtill with bim, and is not 
obliged to execute what he has threatened, any farther 
than the icaſons and ends of government require. Thus, 
God abſolutely threatened the deſtruction of Nineveh, 
and his peeviſh prophet underſtood the threatening to be 
abſolute, and was angry for being employed in a meſſage 
that was not made good; but God underſtood his own 
right, and did what he pleaſed, notwithſtanding the threat- 
ening he had denounced, and notwithſtanding Jonah was 
ſo touched in point of honour, that he had rather have 
periſhed than Nineveh thould have eſcaped. Tillotſon's 
Sermons, vol. 1. p. 411. ed. fol. 1710. 
Ir, hades, is ſometimes alſo uſed, in the ſcripture ſtyle, 
for death and burial; becaute the Hebrew and Greek 
names ſignify ſomctimes the place of the damned, and 
ſomctimes ſimply the grave. Sce ADEs. 
The word hell is of Saxon extraction, and ſignifies a 
covered place: and thence, by an eaſy tranſition, the place 
of rhe dead, or the inviſible ſtate into which death re- 
moves mankind, From the ſame original we ſtill retain 
in our language the word he, or h-le, which ſignifies to 
cover over + and in this ſenſe lord King maintains that 
the word hell is uſed and ought to be underſtood in 
the Apoſtle's Creed : the meaning of the article relating to 
our Saviour's deſcent into hell being no other than this, 
that his ſoul, being ſeparated from his body by a real 


tranfition and local motion, went into the unſeen region 


vt ſpirits, where, according to the laws of death it re- 


Among men it is not | 
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mained among other pious departed ſouls till + 
rection of bis body. Others 8 that he * 
into the place of torment, where he triumphed over n 
devils, Ke. Crit. Hiſt. of the Apoſtles Creed, b. 6. 
&c. Pearſon on the Creed, p. 225. n 
The Romoniſts addy that he there comforted th 
purgatory, and brought away the ſpirits of the 
and other juſt perſons, departed till that tim 
them with him into paradiſe. 

In the Romiſh church, that part of Hell, wherein thoſe 
were retained who died in the mercy and favour of Gog 
veſore our Saviour's ſufferings, is called Li unos. 

HELLEBORE, EAAEBOROE, or ELLEBoRUus, a medicinal 

plant, reputed among the ancients, a ſpecific for the 
cure of melancholy and madneſs. 
Jt wen are two kinds of bellebore, the Black and the 
'Tbe characters of the black hellebore, alſo called the 
Chriſtmas-flower, which is a genus of the polyandria po- 
heynia claſs, are theſe: the flower has no empalement 
but has five large, coundith permanent petals, and many 
{mall neCtaria placed circularly ; it has a great number of 
ſtamina, and ſeveral compreſſed germina, which after. 
ward turn to comprefied capſules with two keels, the 
lower ſhort, and the upper convex, filled with round ſeeds 
adhering to the ſeam. Miller enumerates fix ſpecies, 
Linnzus hve. 

The white hellebore, veratrum, which is a genus of the 
polygamia monoecia Claſs, has theſe characters: it has her- 
maphrodite and male flowers intermixed in the ſame 
ſpike ; the flowers have no empalement, but hare ſix ob- 
long ſpear-ſhaped petals which are permanent, and fix 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina ſitting on the point of the germen, 
ſpreading aſunder, and terminated by quadrangular ſum- 
mits; they have three oblong ereCt germina fitting upon 
the ſtyle, which are ſcarcely viſible, crowned by a fingle 
ſpreading ſtigma ; the germina afterward become three 
—— erect, compreſſed capſules, with one cell open- 
ing on the inſide, including many oblong, compreſſed, 
membranaceous ſeeds ; the male flowers have the ſame 
characters with the hermaphrodite, but are barren, There 
are four ſpecies according to Miller, and three in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. 

It is only the roots that are uſed in each kind, which are 
to be choſen large and fair, furniſhed with thick fila- | 
ments: thoſe of the white, tan-colour without, and 
white within ; and thoſe of the black, blackiſh without, 
and browniſh within; dry, clean, and of a ſharp, diſ- 
agreeable taſte. | 

he ancients, as already obſerved, had a great opinion 
of their efficacy in diſeaſes of the mind: whence vari- 
ous phraſes and forms of ſpeaking among writers ; as 
caput helleboro dignum : Juvenal fays, Miſers need a 
double doſe of hellebore; danda eft ellebori mult; pars 
maxima avaris. The ifland of Anticyra, ſituate againſt 
mount ta, was famous for the growth and uſe ot this 
plant; it being here in its greateſt perfection, and uſed 
with the beſt effect: whence the proverb Navigat Aut 
cyras, ſend him a voyage to Anticyras, ſpoken of a mad- 
man. . | 
The white, which is common in mountainous places, in 
Germany, Switzerland, and other parts of Europe acts 
in doſes of ten or fifteen grains, as a purgative, but lo 
very violently both upwards and downwards, as fre- 
quently to cauſe convulſions z whence the uſe of it in- 
ternally is now diſcontinued : but it is {till retained with 
ſucceſs for the farcy in horſes and the ſcab in ſheep, and 
for ſome kinds of maniacal caſes, as a laſt reſource. 
The chief uſe wherein the preſent practice acknowledges 
it, is in form of a ſtrenutatory powder, to clear and 
open the head, in lethargic and other diſorders: the 
powder has likewiſe been uſed, with other external appli- 
cations, for deſtroying cutancous inſects. Infuſions o 
the root in water, and the extraCts obtained by inſpiſſat- 
ing them, operate with leſs violence. 
There is a preparation in the ſhops, which is uſed mw 
times in glyſters, called mel belleboratum, which ne 5 
tained by macerating a pound of the root for three 2 
in four pints of water, and boiling it a little; me, 
coction, ſtrained, is mixed with three pounds of elari . 
honey, and the mixture boiled down till the water as 
exhaled. There is alſo a tincture, drawn with a ns 
of proof ſpirit from eight ounces of the root, whic! i 
ſometimes given in doſes of a ſew drops as an alteratiVe» 
and one or two drams and upwards as a cathartic an 
emetic. 4 uſed 
The black hellebore, called alſo melampodium, and he 
among us, Dr. Quincy ſuggeſts to be much n : 
virtue to that of the ancients; becauſe it will not . 
rate much by ſtool, but is only a powerful m_— 
getting far into the habit, and ſo promoting {weat 3 


e ſouls in 
patriarchs, 
e, cartying 


: 7 i ve 
ever, in doſes of ten grains to half a dram, 1 58 ber 
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rong, though not very violent cathartic : the root 
4 its reparations are chiefly uſed, in ſmall doſes, as 
attenuants and deobſtruents. 
He adds, that he has known it do wonders in the gout 
and rheumatiſm, and that it rarely fails in obſtructions 


of the menſes. It is alſo ſerviceable in plethoric and 
ſanguine conſtitutions, where chalybeats are ineffectual 
inſurious. 
The ſl made with water, given in doſes from eight 
or ten grains to a ſcruple or more, is the beſt and ſafeſt 
reparation of this root, when deſigned for a cathartic ; 
and a tincture made in proof ſpirits appears to be the 
moſt eligible preparation for the purpoſes of an alterative 
and deobſtruent: four ounces ot the root may be digeſted 
in a quart of the ſpirit, with the addition of thirty or 
forty grains of cochineal ; and the filtered tincture may 
be given in the quantity of a tea-ipoonful twice a day, 
in warm water or any other convenient vehicle. Lewis, 
Mat. Med. f 3 
HLELLEBORE, baſtard, or H !lebor ine, ſerapias, in Botany, 
a genus of the gianaria dynandria cials Its characters 
are theſe: it has a ſingle ſtalk, und the ſheath of the 
flower is at a diſtance ; the germen ſuſtains the flower, 
which has no empalement, but has hve oblong oval pe- 
tals; the nectarium is the length of the petal, hollowed 
at the baſe, oval and gibbous below, cut into three 
pounts 3 the flower has two thort ſtamina, fitting upon 
the pointal, terminated by erect ſummits, placed under 
the upper lip of the nectarium, and an oblong contorted 
germen, Gtuated under the flower, the ityl- growing to 
the upper lip of the neCtarium, crowned by an obſolete 
ſligma, the germen becomes an oval, obtule, three- 
cornered capſule, armed with three krels, opening with 
a valve under each, having one ce |, filled with ſmall 
ſeeds. There arc four ſpecies. Miilcr. Linnzus fteckons fix, 
HELLEBORE with a globoſe flower, or globe ranunculus, 
trollius, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria polygynia 
claſs. Its characters are: the flower has noempalement ; 
it has about ſourteen almoſt oval petals, whoſe punts 
meet together; it has nine narrow, plain, incurved, um- 
bilicated nectariums, which are perforated at their bale; 
and a great number of briltly ſt:mina, terminated by 
erect lummits, with numerous germina forming a co 
lumn, without ſtyles, which afterward become as many 
capſules, collected into an oval head, each containing 
one ſeed. There are two ſpecies Miller. 
HELLENIS M, a ſort of Greciim; or a phraſe peculiarly 
accommodated to the genius and conltruction of the 
Greek tongue. 


Helleniſm is diſtinguiſhed from Greciſm, in that the for- 


mer is not applied to authors who have written in Greck ; 
their language, it is evident, ſhould be a continual Hel- 


leniſm ; but it is applied to authors, who, writing in 
ſome other language, uſe terms and expreſſions peculiar 


to the Greek. 


There are abundance of Helleniſins in the vulgate verſion 
of the ſcriptures. 


HELLENISTIC, or HeLLExIsTic language, that uſed 


among the HgLLENISTS. 
The critics are divided as to this language, 
them, and among the reſt Druſius and Scaliger, take it 


to be the language uſed among the Grecian Jews. They 
add, that it is in this language the Greek tranſlation of 
the Septuagint was written, and even the books of the 
New Teſtament compoſed. M. Simon calls it the /an- 


guage of the ſynagogue. 


It mult not be imagined, that this was any peculiar lan- 


guage diſtinct from all others, or even any peculiar dia- 
ect of the Greek; it was thus denominated, to ſhew 
that it was Greek, mixed with Hebraiſms and Syriaciſms. 
Salmaſius rejects the common opinion of the learned 
touching the Helleniſtic language, and has written two 
volumes on the ſubject, in which there is not a little lo- 
gomachia. 

HELLENISTS, HarL NIS T, a term occurring in the 
Greek text of the New leſtament, and which in the 
Engliſh verſion is rendered Grecians. 

The critics are divided as to the ſignification of the word. 
Ccumenius, in his Scholia on AQs vi. 1. obſerves, that 
it is not to be underſtood as ſignifying thoſe of the reli- 
gion of the Greeks, but thoſe who ſpoke Greek, 7+; 
ems ben” The authors of the Vulgate ver- 
ion, indeed, render it, like ours, Grci; bur Meſſieurs 
Du Port Royal, more accurately, Fuifs Cres, Greek or 
Grecian Fews; it being the Jews who ſpoke Greek that 
are here treated of, and who are hereby diltinguiſhed 
from the Jews called Hebrews, that is, who ſpoke the 

, ebrew tongue of that time. 

The Hellenifts, or Grecian Jews, were thoſe who lived 

in Egypt, and other parts, where the Greek tongue pre- 


vailed. It is to them we owe the Greek verſion of the 
Old Teſtament, 


that of the Seventy. 
Vor. II. No 169, 


Several of 
HELM, a-lce the. 
HeLM, bear up the. 
HEL mM, ca/c the. 
HELM, port the. 
HELM, right the, or helm the mid/hip. 
HELM, /tarboard the. 
HELM, in Chemz/{rv, is the head of a (till or alembic; 


commonly called the SEPTUAGINT, or | 
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Salmafius and Voſſius are of a different ſentiment with 
regard to the Helleni/ts. The latter will only have them 
to be thoſe who adhered to the Grecian intereſts, 

Scaliger is repreſented, in the Scaligerana, as aſſerting 
the Helleni/ts to be the Jews who lived in Greece and 
other places, and who read the Greek Bible in their ſy- 
nagogue, and uſed the Greek language in ſacris: and 
thus they were oppoſed to the Hebrew Jews, who per- 
formed their public worſhip in the Hebrew tongue; and 
in this ſenſe St. Paul ſpeaks of himſelf as a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, Phil. iii. 5. i. e. a Hebrew boti by nation 
and language. The Helleni/ts are thus properly diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Hellenes or Greeks, mentioned John 


x11. 20. who were Greeks by birth and nation, and yet 
proſelytes to the Jewiſh religion. 


HELLENODICZ, Ev ,,, in Antiquity, the directors 


ol the Olympian games. At firſt there was only one, 
afterwards the number increaſed to two and to three, 
and at length to nine. They aſſembled in a place called 
*Exanve2atcy, in the Elean forum, where they were 
obliged to relide ten months before the celebration of the 
games, to take care that ſuch as offered themſelves to 
contend, performed their TI /v/vaT ata, or prepara- 
tory exerciſes, and to be inltructed in all the laws of 
games by certain men called youoPuraxcs, i. e. keepers of 
the laws. And the better to prevent all unjuſt practices, 
they were farther obliged to take an oath, that they 
would act impartially, would take no bribes, nor diſco- 
ver the reaſon for which they diſliked or approved of any 
of the contenders. At the folemnity they ſat naked, 
having before them the victorial crown till the exerciſes 
were finiſhed, and then it was preſemed to whomſoever 
they a«Juaged it. Nevertheleſs, there lay an appeal from 
the Hellenodicæ to the Olympian ſenate. Pott. Archæol. 
Grzc. lib. ii. cap. 22. tom. i. p. 448. 


HELLENODICZAEUM, EA ł, in Antiquity, the 


place where the UELIENO DIC were uſed to aſſemble. 


HE! LENO PAMELA,” £amlaua, in Antiquity, Athenian 


oſſicets appointed to receive the moacy due from the 
tributary cities. . 


They were alſo called he/lenotamie:. 


HELLOTIA, *"Exula, in Antiquity, two feſtivals, one of 


which was celebrated in Crete, in honour of Europa, 
called Hellotia; the other was celebrated by the Co- 
rinthians, with ſolemn games and races, wherein young 
men contended, running with lighted torches in their 
hands. See a farther account of theſe feſtivals in Pott. 
Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 393. 


HELLO TIS, *Exxary, in Antiquity, a myrtle garland, car- 


ried in proceſſion with Euroja's bones at the feſtival 
called HELLOTIA. 


This garland was no leſs than twenty cubits in circum- 
ference. 


HELM, in Sca-language, is a long and flat piece of timber, 


or an aſſemblage ot ſeveral pieces, ſuſpended along the 
hind-part of a ſhip's ſtern-poſt, where it turns upon 
hinges to the right or left, ſerving to direft the courſe 
of the veſſel, The helm is uſually compoſed of three 
parts, viz. the KUDDER, the TILLER, and the wheel, 
except in ſmall veſlels, where the wheel is unnecellary. 
See A-LEE 

Hee BEARING. 

Dee EasSe, 

See PORT. 

See RIiGUT. 

See OHTARBOARD. 


thus called, becauſe in figure it ſometimes reſembles a 
helm or helmet. 

Hence, to bring the thing over the helm is the ſame as to 
force it by ſite up to the top of the vellel, that it may 
diſtil down into the receiver by the beak of the head. 
And when they ſay, ſuch a thing cannot be brought over 
the helm, they mean that it is of too fixed a nature to 
be raiſed into vapour by the force of fire. 


HeLM, a term uſed by country people for ſtraw, bruiſed 


by threſhing or otherwiſe, and bound up in bundles for 
thatching. See THATCH, 


HELMET, or HeLm, an ancient armour of defence, worn 


by the cavaliers, both ia war aud in tournaments, as a 
cover and defence of the head ; and ſtill uſed by way of 
a creſt or ornameat over the ſhield or coat of arms. 

Ihe helmet is known by divers other names, as the caſt, 
head. piece, ſteel cap, &. 

The Helmet covered the head and face, only leaving an 
aperture about the eyes, ſecured by bars, which ſerved 
as a viſor. e 

The helmet is borne in armoury as a mark of nobility; 
and by the different circumſtances of the bearing of the 
helmet, are the different degrees of nobility indicated, 
In France, whence all our heraldry originally came, the 
following rules obtain. | | | 

A perſou newly ennovled, or made a gentleman, bears 
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over his eſcutcheon a helmet of bright iron or ſteel, in 
profile, or ſtanding fideways ;z the vifor quite cloſe. 

A gentleman of three deſcents bears it a little open, but 
{till in profile, ſhewing three bars of the viſor. 

Ancient knights, &c. have it in profile, but ſhewing 
five bars; the edges of filver. 

A baron's helmet is of ülver; the edges gold, with ſeven 
bars neither quite in profile, nor yet in font, with a 
coronet over it adorned with pearls. ; 
Viſcounts and earls formerly bore a ſilver et, with 
gold edges, its poſition like the former; but now they 
bear it quite fronting, with a coronet over it. 
Marquiles bear a ſilver helmet, damaſked, fronting ; with 
eleven bars, and their coronet. 

Dukes and princes have their helmet, damalked, front- 
ing, the viſor almolt open, and without bais, with their 
coronets over them. 

Laſtly, the he/mcts of kings and princes are all of gold, 
damaſked full fronting, and the viſor quite open, and 
without bars. 

"The helmets of baſtards arc to be turned to the leſt, to 
denote their baſtardy. 

Among the Engliſh heralds, theſe laws are of late ſome— 
what varied. Leigh will have the Het profile and cloſe 
to belong to knights; but all other authors give it to 
eſquires and gentiemen, Tab. III. Heraldry, fig. 92. 
To a knight's and baronet's, they aſligu the helmet ſtand- 
ing right forward, with the beaver a little open, and 
without bars. Fig. 93. | 

The helmet in prolile, or poſited Gdeways, and open, with 
four bars, belongs to a nobleman under the coudition of 
a duke, Fir. 94. 

The Velmet right ſorward and open, with many bars, is 
aligned ro dukes, princes, and kings: that 2ppiopriate(d 
to dukes and marquiles has five bars, one exactly in the 
middle, and two on each fide, (%g 95.) whereas the 
king's Helmet has fix bars, three on each ſide. Fig. 95. Ne 2. 
Thoſe turned ſideways are ſuppoſed to be giving ear to 
the command of their ſuperiors ; and thoſe right for- 
wards, to be giving orders with abſolute authotity. 
Commonly there is but one Helmet in a ſhield ; but ſome— 
times there are two or three: if there be two, they mult 
be placed ſacing each other; it three, the two extremes 

: mull be looking towords that in the middle. 

HELMET-flower, in Botany. See Acox ITE and WOLEF's 
banc. 

HEL MET pizcon, the name given to a particular ſpecies of 
pigeon, called by Moore the celumba galcata. It has its 
name from its having its head coveicd with a plumage 
vf a diſtinck colour {;om that of the reſt cf the body, 
and appearing ſuwewhat like a Helmet covering the head. 
It is a moderate-fized pigeon, a little bigger than the 
ſpecies called the nun. The bead, tail, and flight-fea- 
thers of the wings, are always cf the ſame colour, which 
is cither black, red, or yeilow, and ſometimes, though 
rarely, blue; the reſt of the body is all white. They 
ate _red-eyed, and have no hood like that cf the nun, 
otherwiſe they approach much to that ſpecics. Moore's 
Columbarium, p. 48. 

F:LMET-fione, in Natural Hiſtery. Sec GALEA. 
HELMINTHAGCGCA, of coping, worm, and ayw, [ ex» 
pel, medicines contrived to deliroy and expel worms. 
HELMINTHES, in the Medicinal I} riters, a word uſed 

to ſignify the worms in human bodies. 

IELNMINTHOLIIIIUS, of pus, worm, and eg, one, 
in Nature! HTi/izry, a name given by Liunæus to petrified 
bodies reſembling worms, Of theſe he enumerates 
twenty-four different genera. 

HELMINTHOLFECA, in Beten, a name given by Vail- 
lant to a genus of plants, nc delciibed by Linuwzus 
under the name PICRIS. 
ELMON IH adus. See Lupus belmontii. 
ELODES, formed of eg marſh, in Natural Hiſlery, 
a term applied to certain plants, to ſiguify their place of 
grovth to be in ſens, bogs, or marthy places; thus a 
kind oi St. Peter's wort, which is diſtinguiſhed from the 
others by being hairy, ang Krowing always in boggy 
places, is Called by Ray aud others, % Vicſum he 
In 7c Aicine, the fame word, or codes, is uſed as a cha- 
racleriitic epithet in certain fevers. Thkele are ſuch as 
are attended, in their beginning, with profuſe ſweats, 
which afford no relief; and all the time the tongue is 
dry, and the ſcin hard, and as if it were parched. Theſe 
arc uſually of dangerous conlequence, 

HELONIAS, in Batary, a genus of the hexandria 11 gi 
claſs. Lhe characters are, that the corolla has fx petals, 
that it has no calyx, and the fruit is a three-celled cap— 
{ule. There are two ſpecles. 

fIELOPS, in 1chthyology, the name of a fiſh which often 
occurs in the old Greek and Latin writers. Ariſtotle, lian, 
Ovid, and others, mention it. It ſeeras tv have been 
the ſame with their oniſcus and accipelius, which was 
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our STURGEON. Pl ny's account of the 57 
nances this opinion. s eounte. 

HELOSIS, of N, I/ up, in 
a diſorder of the eyes, attende 
turning up of the eye-lids, 

HELOTIS, a name given by ſome authors : 
called 2L1Ca Polonca. o 2 diſeaſe 

IE LO ITS, in Antiquity, a kind of ſlaves, among 1 
cedzmonians, ſo named from Helos, a Lacan na hg 
conquered by the Spartans, who made all Ke. 2 
tants priſoners of war, and reduced them 
poſterity to the condition of flavery. 

On thele ſlaves lay the whole care of ſupplying the k 
with ptoviſions; the ground was tilled, and all 8 oy 
of trades managed by hem; whilt their maſters re 
all their time in dancing and fealling, in their exe Ta 
hunting-matches, and the 2:07, or places Em arg 
company uſed to meet. Notwithſtandins the GT 
fulneſs of the Helots, they were treated in a 4 5 * 
rous menner, and often murdered without co wg 
any fault, and without any ſhew of jullice. 
chæol. Grzc. lib. i. cap. 10. 

HELPS, in the Manege. To teach a horſe his leſſons 
there are ſeven he or aids to be known: theſe are the 
T'oice, rod, bit or /n fie; the calves of the legs the * 
rups, the /pur, and the ground. See Alps. e 
1he helps are occaſionally turned into COKRECT TONE; 

HELI ESED, in Natura! H-/icry, a name uſed by lome 
writers for CORAL, : 

HELSEBON, an affected word, uſed by ſome of the che- 
mical winters to exptefs common ſca-ſalt, well purified 
by ſolution and recryſtallization. 

HELSINGIC charatler,a character inſcribed on ſome one; 
found in Hellngland, in the north parts of Sweden. It 
Citers from the Runic; though one of theſe charatters 
may eaſily be transformed into the other. Sec Ryxic. 

HELVE, the handle of a hatchet, pick-ax, mattock, Ke. 
and to H thele is to put handles to them. 

HELVELLA, in the Linnaan Syjtem of Botany, a genus of 
the cr ypicgamia Fungi, 

HELVE IIC, tomething that has a relation to the Switzers 

or inbabitants of the Swiſs cantous, who were ancien'ly 
called Held etlii. 
The Helcetic body comprehends the republic of Switzer- 
land, coniiiling of thirteen cantons, which make to many 
particular commonwealths, 
By the laws and cuſtoms of the Heloctic body, all cifer- 
ences between the ſeveral ſtates and republics are to be 
decided within themſelves, without the intervention of 
any forciga power. 
The goverument cf this body is chiefly Cemocratic, with 
lome mixture of the ariſtocratic. 

HELVIDIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, denominated 
from their leader Helvidius, a diſciple of Auxentius the 
Atian, whole diſtinguiſhed principle was, that Mary, 
the mother of Jeſus, did not continue a virgin, but h. 
other children by Joſeph. | 
The Helvidiaus are Calied, by the Greeks, ANT1D1C0- 
MARIANITES, 

HELXINE, in Z:tany, a name uſed by ſome authors fer 
the parictaria, 07 PELLITORY of the <wwa!!, 

ITeLxXINE c//amp?'gs, in Butan, a name given by {ome att- 
thors to a {pecies of bindweed, called by Mr. Tourneſort 
conveloulus majyr albus raſiori & auricuiats foil mays 
limus; the gieat whiteflowered fea biudweed, with thick 
auriculated leaves. Se2 CONVOLYULUS. 

HEM, a partition in the ovens, wherein the /apis cam. 
naris,” Or caiamine, is baked. Theſe ovens have a heart 
made on one ſide, divided trom the oven ittelf by a pu- 
tition, or ben, open at the top, by which the Hame Pailes 
over, and fo heats and bakes the calanmine. 

HEMATOPUS, in Ornithology, a name uſed by Beilomns 
and ſome others, for the bud commonly knowy in Eug— 
land by the name of the ſea-pie, and called by Mr. Bay 
and ſome authors PICA Mut nds 

HEMEROBAPTIS 18, a tect among the ancient Jews, 
thus called from their waſhing and bathing every dag, 
all icalons; and performing this cultom with the greateit 
ſolemnity, as a icligious rite necellary to ſalvation. | 
Epiphanius, who mentions this as the fourth berely, . 
mong the Jews, obſerves, that in other points thete ©” 
retics had much the ſame opinions as the Seribes a 

Phariſees z only that they denicd the reſurrection of the 

dead, in common with the Sadducees, and rewined 2 ics 

other of the improprictics of theſe last. r 

The ſects who pals in the Eaſt under the denominatis“ 

of Sabians, calliug themſelves Hen αν or the 0” 

ciples of John, and whom the Europeans entitle i 

Chriſtians of St. John, becautc they yer retain ſome 

knowledge of the Golpel, is piobabiy of wich gh 

and ſeems to have been derived from the aricient Hann 
bapti/ts; at lealt it is certain, that that John, whom tes. 

conlider as the founder of their ſect, bears "9 ſort o 


bind 


Medicine, the name of 
d with an everlion, or 


inhabj. 


and their 


mmitting 
Port. Ar- 
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fmilitude to John the Baptiſt, but rather reſembles the 
rſon of that name, whom the ancient writers repreſent 
as the chief of the Jewiſh Hemerobapti/ts, Theſe ambi- 
vous Chriſtians dwell in Perſia and Arabia, and princi- 
pally at Baſſora; and their religion conſiſts in bodily 
waſhings, performed frequently, and with great ſolem- 
nity, and attended with certain ceremonies, which the 
prieſts mingle with this ſuperſtitious ſervice. Moſheim's 
Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 498, Bvo. 1758. 
HEMEROBIUS, in Zoology, a genus of inſects of the neu- 
roptera order the characters of which are, that the 
mouth has two tentacula, the wings are deflex, without 
folds, and the antenne are longer than the convex tho- 
rax, ſetaceous, and extended. here are fiftcen ſpecies. 
See CyRY30PIS. 
HEMEROCALLIS. See LiLyY. ; 
HEMERODROMI, compounded of vue, day, and do- 
pocy courſe, &. among the Ancients, were centinels, or 
guards, appointed for the ſecurity and preſervation of ci- 
ties, and other places. : 
They went out of the city every morning, as ſvon as the 
gates were opened, and kept all day patrolling round the 
place; ſometimes, alſo, making farther excurſions into 
the country, to (ce that there were no enemies lying in 
wait to ſurpriſe them. ; 
HEMERODROMI were alſo a ſort of couriers, among the 
Ancients, who only travelled one day, and then delivered 
their packets, or diſpatches, to a freſh man, who run his 
day, and ſo on, to the end of the journey. 
The Greeks had of theſe fort of couriers, which they de- 
rived from the Perſians, who were the inventors thereof, 
as appears from Herodotus. Auguitus had the ſame ; at 
leaſt, he eſtabliſhed couriers, who, if they did not re- 
lie ve each other from day to day, yet did it from ſpace 
to ſpace, and that ſpace was not very great. 
HEMERO TROPHIS, in Antiquity, a mealure of capacity, 
the ſame with the CHOENIX. 
It was ſo called from its holding one day's food. 
The word is compounded of du, a day, and ⁊goęn, food. 
HEMEROLOPIA, of ucea, day, and wb, eye, a diſtemper— 
ature of the eyes, by means of which perſons can only 
ſee in broad day-light, and not diſtinguith objects at all 
in the duſk of the evening. It 1s owing to a great con- 
traction ot the pupil. 
HEMI, a word uſed in the compoſition of divers terms. It 
ſigniaes the ſame with ſemi or demi, viz. half ; being an 
abbreviature of nutovs, hemiſys, which ignites the ſame. 
The Greeks retrenched the laſt ſyllable ot the word Fu- 
ovg, in the compoſition of words; and, after their ex- 
ample, we have done ſo too, in molt of the compounds 
borrowed from them. 
HEMICRANIA, 'Hauxpania, in Medicine, a ſpecies of ce- 
phalalgia, or head-ach ; wherein only one hemiſphere, or 
half, or one (ide of the head, is affected; and owing to 
a congeſtion of the blood in the veſſels of that half. 
Phyſicians divide the hemicrania into four kinds. 1. The 
idiopathic, when it is properly a diſeaſe of itſelf. 2. The 
ſymptomatic, where it is properly only the ſymptom of 
ſome other diſeaſe. 3. The continual or fixed, where it 
admits of no abſolute intermiſhons. And, 4. The pe- 
riodic, where the patient is regularly free from it at cer- 
tain {tated periods. 
Signs of it. Among theſe are vibrative and very acute 
pains: the pain occupies only one part of the head, while 
the other part is wholly free and at caſe. The left tide 
of the head is uſually the part in pain. In that ſide of 
the head where the pain is, it is not fixed to any one 
ſpot, but wanders up and down from one part to an- 
other; and ſometimes the eye on that fide, ſometimes 
the jaw and teeth are affected by it. When the lower 


part of the head is in pain, the upper part is ſomewhat 


eaſy; and in ſome cates the pain has been known to de— 
icend to the arm of that fide. To this it is to be added, 
that the patient is ulually coſtive, and make very little 
urine, Women are much more ſubject to this diſtemper 
than men, and among them principally ſuch as live high, 
and uſe little exerciſe ; ſuch as are ſubject to violent pal- 
fions of the mind; ſuch as bave had frequent ſuppreſ- 
lions of the menſes; and ſuch as live in a married ſtate 
without having any. children, | 
The principal cauſe of the diſeaſe is a plethora, occa- 
ſioned uſually by a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hzmor- 
rhoids, or ſome other natural evacuation, oc the omiſlion 
of habitual bleedings at ſpring and fall. To theſe cauſes 
are to be added a diſtemperature of the ptimæ viz, and 
conſequent acidities or indigeſtion, a change of the courſe 
of life from one full of excerciſe to a ſedentary one; ex- 
ceſſive watchings or itudies ; too great heat of the body, 
or too ſudden cooling of it; violent paſſions, as of anger, 
or the like, ſuppreſſed ; and, finally, too high living, and 
the free ule of ſtrong liquors. 

rognoflics. This ſpecies of head-ach not unfrequently 
brings on ſuffulions, and other diſorders of the eyes, and 
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often is a fore- runner of the gout, eſpecially if it be im- 
prudently treated during the fit; if the congeſtion of 
blood be driven by repellants at this time to the feet, it 
conſtitutes that painful diſtemper ; but if it fall upon the 
viſcera, it uſually brings on an inflammatory fever. When 
it extends to the arm and fide of the affected half of the 
head, there is danger of a palſy coming on. Ia itſelf it 
is not diſſicult to cure in young people; but in women 
advanced in years, after the ceſſation of the menſes, it is 
ſcarce ever perfectly cured ſo as not to return. 

Method of cure. As the prime viz are almoſt always 
obſtructed in this complaint, the regular beginning of a 
cure is by emptying them; and a gentle vomit, and purg- 
ing medicines, are to be given. Stahl adviſes, to anſwer 
both theſe purpoſes at once, by rhubarb and emetic tat- 
tar mixed together. After this emollient clyſters are to 
be given; then the violent motion of the blood is to be 
quicted, by giving powders compoled of nitre, crabs— 
eyes, and cinnabar; and in caſes where the pain is Vio- 
lent and inſufferable, a gentle opiate may be given; ſuch 
as a {mall doſe of the itorax pill, and at other times the 
quantity of the cinnabar may be increaſed from five 
grains to ten or twenty in a doſe; and this will ſupply 
the place of the opiate, and produce the ſame effect in 
giving eaſe. After the bowels have been ſufficiently 
cleanſed, chalybeate waters, and ſuch bitters as flrengthen 
the ſtomach, will be neceſſary. Spirit of wine campho- 
rated may alſo be uſed externally z and ſrequently bathing 
the ſcet in the decoctions of the warm and emollienc 
herbs, has a great efte&t. In the abſence of the fit. the 
methods to be uſed, by way of prevention, are bleed- 
ing in the ancle, to remove the plethora; and where the 
ſupprelhon of the mer{trual, or any other diſcharge, has 
been the cauſe, this is to be reſtore, if poſſible, to its 


wonted periods; and in all cafes a ſedentary life is to be 


avoided. Bleeding is never proper in the time of the fit, 
uuleſs the plethora be very great, or the congeſtion in the 
head ſo great, chat worie conſequences are to be feared. 
Junker, Conſp. Med. p. 118. 


HEMICYCLE, HEmicycLiUmg, compounded of α⁰ναi⁰,, 


half, and xn, circle, a SEMICIRECLE. 


HEMICYCLE is particularly applied, in 4rch;tc2ure, to vaults 


in the cradle form; and arches, or ſweeps, of vaults, 
conſtituting a perfect ſemicircle. 

To conſtruct an arch of hewn itone, they divide the Ve- 
micycleinto to many voufſoirs; taking care to make them 
an uneven number, that there be no joint in the middle, 
where the key-ſtone ſhould be. Sce Key and BRIDGE. 


Hzuicrcliuu was alſo a part of the orchettra in the an- 


cient theatre. Scaliger, however, oblerves, it was no 
ſtanding part of the orcheſtra; being only uſed in dra- 
matic pieces, where ſome perſon was ſuppoſed to be ar- 
rived trom fea, as in Plautus's Rudens, 

The ancients had alſo a ſort of ſun-dial, called Hemicy- 
clium. It was a concave ſemicircle, the upper end, or 
cuſp, whereot looked to the north. 

There was a ſtyle, or gnomon, iſſuing ſrom the middle 
of the Hemicycle, whereot that point, correſponding to the 
center of the hemicy:le, repreſented the center of the 
earth; and its ſhadow projected on the concavity of the 
hemicycle, which repreſented the ſpace between one tro- 
pic and another, the, iun's deciination, the day of the 
month, hour of the day, &c. 


HEMINA, formed of $45';, half, a veſiel uſed as a meaſure 


among the ancient Romaus, containing half the ſextary. 
The mina, called alſo cotyla, and acetabulum, contained 
eight ounces of liquor; and was the twelith part of the 
congius. 

Several authors have wrote expreſs treatiſes on che Ro- 
man heminaz particularly Meſſ. Arnaud, and Pelletier. 
dt. Benedict preſcribes the hemzna as the portion or quan- 
tity of wine to be allowed the religious of, his order at 
each meal. F. Mabillon, who has wrote on the ſubject, 
ſhews, that this hemina was a meaſure peculiar to the 
Benedictines, as well as the pound of bread allowed the 
ſame religious, which only conſiſted of ftifceen ounces. 
F. Lancelot has a diſſertation to prove, that the Seming 
of wine, preſcribed by St. Benedict, only amounts to a 
demi-ſeptier of Paris meaſure; but others make it two 
ſeptiers; and others three. 


HEMIOBOLON, a weight often mentioned by the ancient 


writers in medicine, and expreiling the half of their 
obolus, or the twelſth part of a dram, that is, live grains. 


HEMIOLIUsS, or Hrr1101.1a, compounded of $4174, bait, 


and aac, whole, an ancient mathematical term, Occur- 
ring chicfly in muſical writers. It fignities the ratio of 
two things, whereot the one contains the other once and 
a half; as 3: 2, or 15 : 10, otherwite called fe/quzalterate, 
Sce RATIO, and SESQUIALTERATH., 
Macrobius, on the Somnium Scipionis, lib. ii, cap, I, 
oblerves, that the concord, called in the ancient muſic 
diapente, and in the modern a 7/24, atiles hom this pro- 
portion, 
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HEMIONITIS, of j9y4oo;, a mule, moon, or mule- fern, in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the name of a genus of 
ferns; the character of which is, that the fructifications 
are diſpoſed in branched lines, or ſuch as intermix with 
and intet ſect one another. 

The characters of hemionitis, according to Tournefort, 
are theſe : the flowers are not diſcovered, but the ſeeds 
{tand in cluſters on the back part of the leaves ; the leaves 
are all furniſhed with broad auricles at their baſe, and are 
in ſome ſpecies ſimple, and in others branched or com- 

ound. Tourn. Init. p. 546. 

be ſpecies of hemionitis, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are thirteen 3 and by Linnzus three, 

HEMIOPE, or Hem1oyvs, compounded of +utovs, half, 
and ou, hole, a muſical inſtrument in uſe among the 
ancients. 

The hemiopus was a FLUTE with only three ſmal! holes. 

HEMIPAGIA, a pain that affects only one half of the 
bead; the ſame as HEMICRANIA, 

HESMIPLEGIA, or HemiyrLEexX1a, compounded of ny 
ove, half; and aaeoow, 1 ſtrike, or ſcige, in Medicine, a 
palſy of one whole ſide of the body. Sce PaLsY, and 

Medical ELECTRICITY. - 

HEMIP TERA, derived from Yu, half, and r:pov, wing, 
in the Linn&an Siem, the ſecond order of mlects, com- 
prehending twelve genera, viz. the blatta, mantis, gry! 
lus, fulgora, cicada, notonetta, nepa, cimex uphis, chermes, 
coccus, and thrips, and a great number of ſpecies. The 
characters of this order are, that the mouth is etther ſi— 
tuated in the breaſt, or inclined towards it ; and that the 
upper wings are ſemi-cruſtaceous, ſemi-membranaceous, 
and incumbent, and not connected by a ſtraight longitu- 
dinal ſuture, as in the order of COLEOPTERA. 

HEMISPHERE, HEexrsvnerrtyw, compounded of bur 
ous, half; and pas,. ſphere, in Geometry, is one half 
of a globe, or ſphere, when divided into two by a plane 
paſling through its centre. 

If the diameter of a ſphere be equal to the diſtance of the 
two eyes; and a right line drawn from the centre of the 
ſphere to the middle of that diſtance be perpendicular to 
the line which joins the eyes ; the eyes making a rotation 
on the axis, or middle point between them, will ſee the 
whole hemi/phere. If the diſtance of the eyes be either 
greater or leſſer than the diameter of the ſphere, in mak- 
ing ſuch rotation they will view reſpeClively more or lefs 
than a hemiſphere. See VIsION. 

The centre of gravity of a hemrſphere is five eighths of the 
radius diſtant trom the vertex. 

HEMISPHERE, in Aſfronomy, is particularly uſed for one 
half of the mundane ſphere. 

The equator divides the ſphere into two equal parts, 

called the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. 

The northern hemiſphere is that half into whole vertex is the 

north pole. Such is that repreſented by DP A (Tab. 

Aſtronomy, fig. 52.) terminated by the equator D A, and 

having the pole P in its zenith. 

The ſouthern hemiſphere is that other half DOA, termi- 

nated by the equator DA; and having the ſouth pole 
in its zenith, 

The horizon alio divides the ſphere into two hem?/pheyes 3 

the upper, and the lerer. 

The upper hemiiphere is that alſo of the mundane ſphere 

HR, terminated by the horizon HR, and having the 

zenith Z in its vertex. 


nated by the horizon HR, and having the nadir N in 
its vertex. 

HEMISPHERE is alſo uſed for a map, or projection, of half 
the terreſtrial globe, or half the celeſtial ſphere, on a plane. 
Hemiſpheres are frequently called p/ani/pheres. 

HAEMISPH ARIA, a name by which Dr. Hill calls the 
genus of flies, known in Engliſh by that of /ady-cow, or 
tady-bird. 

Ray, and other writers, have deſcribed theſe among the 
beetles. See SCARABAUS. 

H EMISPHEROIDAL, in Geometry, ſomething that ap- 
proaches to the figure of a hemiſphere, but is not juttly to, 

HEMISTICH, compounded of awiovs, Ha, and fix0g, 
verſe, in Poetry, a half VERSE. 

Such, e. g. are Cernit Deus omnia Vindex— 

or Medio tutiſſimus ibis, &. 
It is diſputed whether or no the hemiſtichs in the Mneid 
were left with deſigu; or whether they are owing to the 
work's being unhnithcd ? 
In Engliſh, &c. the common and Alexandrine verſes re- 
quite a reſt at the end of each hemj/tich;, common verſes 
require it at the end of four ſyllables; and Alexandrine 
at the end of fix. 
Leonine verſes rhythm both at the end, and at the hemi- 
/lich: See LEONINE. | 

HEMITONE, in the Ancient ATufic, was what we now call 
a half-note, or ſemi-tone. 


The lower hemiſphere is that other half HNR, termi- 
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HEMITRIT.ZUS, *Hurprroccs, compounded 
half, and Terra, third or, as modern La 
expreſs it, /emitertiana, in Medicine, 
mitting fever, which returns twice ev 
it is diſtinguiſhed from the quotidian, 
once in the day. 

HEMIXES ON, a meaſure among the ancients, contain. 
ing half a xe{les. The xeſtes contained two cotyles, and 
therefore the hemixe/fon was a cotyle. x 

HEM LOCK, Conium, in Botany a genus of the pentandria 
digyma clats. Its characters are theſe : it is an umbell;. 
ſcrous plant ; the petals of the greater umbels ate uni. 
form ; each flower is compoſed of five uncqual heart. 
ſhaped petals, which turn inward, and have five ſtamina 
the germen, which is ſituated under the flower, ſupports 
two reflexed ſtyles, and becomes a roundiſh channeled 
fruit, divided into two parts, containing two ſeeds. 
There we three ſpecies, the greater hem/cch, with ſtti— 
ated feeds, and ſmallet leaves, the greater hemlcch u 
nar:ower Ilcaves, and the hem/och with pri: kly ceds. 
The fit and common fort grows naturally on the ſides 
of banks and roads in many parts of England; and is a 
biennial plant, periſhing after it has ripened its feeds; it 
hath a long taper root like a parſnip, but much ſmaller ; 
the ſtalk is ſmooth, ſpotted with purple, and riſes fron 
four to fix feet high; branching out toward the top into 
ſeveral ſtalks, which are garniſhed with decompounded 
leaves, whole ſma'l leaves are cut at the top into three 
parts: theſe are of a lucid green, and have a dilagre-able 
imeil; the ſtalks are terminated by umbels of white 
flowers, each being compoſed of about ten rays, or ſmall 
umbels, which have a great number of flowers ſpread 
open, each fitting upon flender foot-ſtalks; the feed is 
{mall, and channelled like thoſe of aniſe. 

Hina is ſeidom allowed room in gardens, being ſup- 
poted to have a poiſonous quality: ſome phyſicians have 

allit med that it is ſo to all animals, while others have al. 
lured us that it is eaten by the inhabitants of ſome parts 
of Italy when it is young, and is by them eſteemed a 
great dainty, Mr. Ray tells us, that he found the giz+ 
zard of a thruſh full ot þcni/ock feeds, with four or five 
grains ot corn intermixed, which in che time of harveſt 
that bird had negleQed for what we reckon ſo very pet- 
nicious. However, it is very certain that ſcarce any ani- 
mal will eat th- green herd. : 

This plant is ett-emed by many phyſicians as an.excelien 

remedy to diſſolve ſchirtous tumours ; and ſome havg 

greatly recommended it for cancers: molt of them agree 
that it may be preſcribed as a good narcotic. 

We are chiefly indebted for the knowlrcge of the beneſi- 

cial effects of hemlock to the experiments of Dr. Siorcs, 

phyfician at Vienna, an account of which was publiſhed 
in the year 1760. This ingenious writer 1elates, that. 
bags of the dry leaves, quilted together, boiled for a few, 
minutes in water, or milk, then ſqueezed from the ſu- 
periluous liquor, and applied warm, checked the pfo- 
grels of very bad gangrenes, and procured a ſuppuration 
of the corrupted parts; that the fame application abated 
the pains of an obllinate gout, and diſcuſſed the topha- 
ceous concretions; and that its effects were likewiſe con- 
ſiderable in œdematous tumors, ſchirrovs ſtrumæ, iudu- 
rations of the glands of the breaſt, and in very bad cai- 

cers ; and that platters, containing the juice ot H, 

oſten reſolve and diſcuſs what reſiſts all other applica- 

tions. With us chis herb has been chiefly uſed in the 
form of plalter, prepared by mixing the recent juice 
with a ſolution of twice its quantity of gum ammonIic, 

made in vinegar of ſquills, and boiling down the mix- 

ture to a due conliitence. bp” 

For internal purpoſes, Dr. Storck directs the freſh juice 

to be iuſpiſſated in an earthen veſſel over a very gentle bite, 

till it acquires the conſiſtence of a thick extract; Which 

is to be mixed with as much of the powdered leaves 35 

will reduce it into a mals fit for pills. This preparation 

produced very powerful and ſalutary effects in ſome al. 
eaſes that were reputed incurable, acting, though flow: 
and inſen6bly, as a high refolvent. He relates hiſtoric 

of inveterate ſchirruſes, cancers, and the worlt kinds f 

ulcers, and filtulze, being completely cured by wy ah 

ſays, that it alſo reſolves recent cataracts, or at lcalt 1 

ſtrains their progreſs. He begins always with "= 

doſes ; giving one pill of two grains, firſt twice 4 daf, 
then thrice a day, and gradually increaſing ic numer 
to fix or more for a doſe. The good effects of che ve 
dicine were ſometimes viſible in a few days, though the 

cure generally required ſeveral months. 55 1 

It appears from ſeveral late trials of this medicine, _ 

in Kogland and Ireland, particularly »y Dr. Fothergiil on; 

Dr. Kutty, that, though it is far from antwering the gt 

expectations which Dr. Storck had formed ot it, md m 

nevertheleſs be a very uſeful acquiſition, and may alt it 
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deines are inſufficient. In rea! cancers, whether ulce- 
rated or occult, there is no inſtance of its effecting a 
complete cure; but it has been found to retard — pro- 
greſs of this diſeaſe, to 1 the pain, and to change 
the thin, ichorus, fetid di chage, to a ſtate more ap- 
proaching that of laudable pus. In different kinds of 
ulcers it likewiſe mended the diſcharge, and diſpoſed the 
ulcers to heal. Some ſcrophulous tumors have been 
completely refolved by it, and the cure has ſtood for ſe- 
veral ſeaſons ; in other caſes of this kind, the patient bas 
frequently relapſed, eſpecially in the ſpring. Dr. Fother- 
gill obſerves, that the ſucceſs of this medicine depends 
on its being given in as large a doſe as the patient can 
bear ; that the hemlock is in greateſt perfection when the 
flowers begin to fade, and the habit of the plant inclines 
to yellow; and that in making the extract, the leſs heat 
it undergoes, the better; that he has found twenty grains 
of one ſort of extract equal in efficacy to near forty of 
another ; that the doſe 1s to be increaſed by degrees, till 
it produces certain effects, which ſeldom fail to attend a 
full doſe, and which are generally a giddineſs of the 
head, and motions of the eyes, as if they were puſhed 
outwards, or a flight ſickneſs and trembling agitation of 
the body, or a laxative itoo! or two z that here we muſt 
op till theſe effects ſubſide, and in three or four days 
advance a few grains more; that a greater quantity can 
commonly be borne at night than at noon, and at noon 
than in the morning; that the method he uſually pur- 
ſues is to order two drams of the extract to be made into 
thirty pills, of which two are to be taken In a morning, 
two at noon, and three or four at night, and one pill 
added to each doſe, as the patient can bear it; that the 
extract, given in this manner, is apparently anodyne, 
promotes reſt, and caſes pain; ſeldom creates thurit, or 
that kind of morning head-ach which ſucceeds an opiate; 
rarely occaſions coſtiveneſs, but in molt cafes procures a 
laxative ſtool the next day; that in ſome habits very 
ſmall drops offend the ſtomach, excite ſpalmodic twitch- 
ings, beat, and thirſt; and that in ſuch caſes its uſe is 
immediately forbid. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iii. 
p. 229. and p. 400, Kc. vol. iv. p. 358, &c. vol. v. p. 
113, &C. 
The root of hemlock is generally ſuppoſed to have greater 
activity than the leaves, both when applied extervally, 
and when taken internally. The juice applied in a drop 
or two to the tongue, will occaſion rigidity, pain, and 
ſwelling, ſo as to prevent ſpeech, which Dr. Storck ſays 
may be remedied by waſhing and rubbing the tongue 
with Citron juice, In drying it loſes its virulence ; and 
there are inſtances, in which twenty and thirty grains 
have been given, with advantage, in ſchirruſes of the 
liver, in quartan agues on the approach of a fit, and 
even in acute fevers. 'The ſeeds have becn recommended 
by ſome as demulcent, paregoric, and antiphrodiſiac. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 

Hzxlock, ba/fard. See Lovace. 

HEMLOCK, Yeſſer, AÆthuſa, a genus of the pentandria aig y- 
na claſs. This is alſo called fool's parfley, and is a kind 
of poiſonous weed frequently found in gardens and rich 
ground. It may be diltinguiſhed from parſley by the 
narrownels of the ſmall leaves, which are alſo more 
pointed, and of a darker green. 

HEMLOCK, water, Cicuta, a genus of the pentandria diyy- 
nia Claſs: the characters are, that it has an umbellated 
flower; the principal umbel is compoſed of ſeveral 
ſmaller, called rays, and has no involucrum, as the 
ſmaller have; the flowers have each five petals, near!y 
equal, turning inward, and five hairy ſtamina : the ger- 
men 1s. lituated below the flower, and ſupports two flen- 
der ſtyles, which are permanent, and longer than the 
petals, and afterwards becomes a roundiſh channelled 
icuit, dividing in two parts, containing two oval feeds, 
plain on one fide, and convcx on the other. Thete are 
two ſpecies, one of which grows naturally to the height 
ot near four ſect, in ſtagnant waters, in many parts of 
England. It has a branching hollow talk, garnithed 
with winged leaves; the ſtalks are terminated by umbels 
of yellowiſh flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſmall chan- 
nelled feeds, like thoſe of parſley. It flowers in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The leaves are*commended by Blancard in virulent in- 
lammations of the penis; internally, it is an emetic, 
It is ſuppoſed to be much like the common hemlzck in its 
nature and quality, but more poiſonous ; it is therefore 
very ſeldom uſed in the ſhops as Webſer has wrote a trea- 
tife entirely on this plant. Miller. 

The cicuTra fo much celebrated among the ancients, 
was the juice of a ſpecies of this plant, called oenanthe 

. aquatica cicute facie. 

1 lecond ſpecies grows naturally in North America. 


eMLOCK drop-wort. Ste VTuler DROP-WORT. 
HEMP, Cannabis, in Botany, a genus of the dioccia pen- 
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tandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is male and fe 
male in different plants; the male flowers have a five- 
leaved concave empalement, without petals, but have 
five ſhort hairy ſlamina, terminated by oblong, ſquare 
ſummits; the female flowers have permament empale- 
ments, of one leaf, without petals, but a ſmall germenz 
which afterward becomes a globular depreſſed feed, in- 
cloſed in the empalement. We have but one ſpecies of 
this plant, which is propagated in the rich fenny parts 
of Lincolnſhire in great quantities for its bark, which is 
uſeful for cordage, cloth, &c. 

Hemp bears a near analogy to flax, /inam; in re- 
ſpect of form, culture, and uſe. Ir riſes quick into 2 
tall, Nender fort of ſhrub, whoſe ſtem, however, is hol- 
low, and big enough to be charred; and is often thus 
uſed in the compoſition of gunpowder, Its leaves ariſe 
by fives or fixes from the ſame pedicle, and are a little 
jagged 3 yielding a ſtrong ſmell, which affeQs the headz 


Its flowers grow in cluſters, oppoſite to each other, in 


manner of a St. Andrew's croſs; each conſiſting of five 
yellowiſh ſtamina, encompaſſed with a like number of 
petals, purple without, and white within; its fruit, or 
ſeed, is ſmall and round, filled with a white ſolid pulp, 
and grows on the top of the item, having its ſtalks dif- 
tin from thoſe of the flowers. Laſtly, its bark is a tiſ- 
ſue of fibres, joined together by a ſoſt matter, which ea- 
ſily rots away. 

Hemp is always ſowed on a deep, moiſt, rich ſoil, ſuch 
as that of Holland, Lincolnſhire, and the fens in the 
iſle of Ely, where it is cultivated to great advantage, a9 
it might in many other parts of England, where there is 
the like ſoil; but it will not thrive on cold clay, or iff 
cold land. It is eſteemed very good to deſtroy weeds, 
which is no other way effected but by robbing them of 
their nouriſhment; for hemp greatly impoveriſhes the 
ground; ſo that this crop muſt not be repeated on the 
ſame land. Miller, 

The beſt remp-/erdfor ſowing, is that which looks brighteſt, 
and which will retain its brightneſs, and not break when 
rubbed. It ſhould be always of the growth of the pre- 
ceding year, and every ſecond or third year taken from a 
different ſoil. 'Three buſhels of ſeed are the general al- 
lowance for an acre; but the richer the land is, the 
thicker it thovld be fown; and the poorer, on the con- 
trary, the thinner ſown. Some people only give the land 
one ploughing for hemp, which is juit before they ſow it; 
but others prepare it as finely as the gardeners do their 
mould. For this purpoſe it ſhould be ploughed in February 
the preceding autumn, and two or three times in the 
ſpring z and after the firſt ſpring ploughing in February, 
it ſhould be well manured; though M. Du-Hamet re- 
commends the laying on of the manure before the win- 
ter ploughing, that the dung may rot on the ground, and 
be atterwards thoroughly mixed with the earth by the 
ſpring ploughings. The time for ſowing hemp is from 
the beginning of April till the end; and the beſt ſeaſon 
is juſt after a gentle fall of rain. The feed mult not be 
buried, but only juſt covered in the ground, When 
hemp is chiefly cultivated for the feed, it is much the 
beit way to ſow it thin; and if the plants are raiſed on 
ridges and horſe hoed, the ſeed will be ſuperior to what 
is obtained from broad-calt hemp ; and with reſpec both 
to ſeed and hemp, it will be beit to drill it in equidiſtant 
rows, and to hand-hoe it, which will improve both the 
land and crop; and leſs manure will ſuflice, than when 
it is ſown by hand, It it be ſown in a dry time it mult 
be at firſt carefully preſerved from the birds, which are 
great devourers of the ſced before it thoots, When the 
plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed out like turnips, 
leaving the plants twelve or ſixtten inches apart, and cut- 
ting down all the weeds, This crop will require a ſecond 
hoeing about a month or {ix weeks after the ſirſt, in 
order to deſtroy the weeds; aſter which the hemp will 
ſoon - cover the ground, and prevent the growth of 
weeds. 

An acre of hemp in the beſt land yields from two to three 
quarters of ſeed ; and this ſeed, with the hemp unwrought, 
is worth from fix to eight pounds; and it the hemp be 
wrought, from ten to twelve pounds, or more; but the 
male, or fimble-hemp, is nat worth more than half as 
much as the other. The growing of V on proper lands 
would not only be a great advantage to the farmers, but 
allo to the poor, as it would give them a ſecond harveſt. 
work after the corn harveſt was over, and which would 
employ them even in wet ſeaſons; yet it is a piece of 
hutbandry too much neglefed among us. 

It does not appear, that the ancients were 2cquainted with 
the uſe of hemp, in reſpect of the thread it affords. Pliny, 
who ſpeaks of the plant in his Natural Hittory, lib. xx, 
cap. 23. ſays not a word of this ; contenting himſelf with 
extolling the virtues of its ſtem, leaves, and root. In 
effect, what ſome writers of the Roman antiquities re- 
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mark, viz. that the hemp neceſſary for the uſe of war was | 
all ſtored up in two cities of the weſtern empire z viz. 
at Ravenna and Vienne, under the direction of two pro- 
curators, called procuratores linificii, muſt be underſtood 
of linum, or flax, 

The culture and management of hemp makes a conſider- 
able article in agriculture ; there being divers operations 
required therein: as pulling, watering, beating, ſwing- 
ling, &c. : 
The firſt ſeaſon for pulling the hemp is about the middle 
of Avguſt, when they begin to pull the male plants, 
which the farmers call the fimble-hemp; but Mr. Miller 
ſays it would be better to defer this for a fortnight or 
three weeks longer, till theſe male plants, which contain 
the Farina fæcundamt, have ſhed their duſt ; without 
which the ſeeds will prove abortive, produce nothing if 
ſown the next year, and fetch no price at the oil-mills, 
becauſe they are only empty huſks, without any kernel 
for yielding the oil ; bot they begin to decay after having 
ſhed their farina. The ſigns of its maturity are the yel- 
lowneſs of its leaves, and the whiteneſs of its ſtalks. 
The remaining plants, which are the female hemp, called 
by the farmers Farle- hemp, are to be pulled a little after 
Michaelmas, when the ſeeds are ripe. The ripeneſs of 
the female hemp is known, not only by the ſame ſigus as 
that of the male, but alſo by the ſeeds beginning to turn 
brown, and by the capſules which contain them begin- 
ning to open. 

The way of gathering is, to pull it up by the roots; aſter 
which, they bind it up in handfuls, or bundles. The 
ſemale they let ſtand eight or ten days in the air, that the 
ſeed may dry and ripen; after which they cut off the 
heads, and beat or threſh them, to get out the ſecd. 
The ſeed which falls out eaſieſt is always the ripeſt and 
beſt, and ſhould therefore be reſerved for ſowing the 
next ſpring z and as to that which remains in the heads 
after this operation, it is got out by combing the heads 
on the teeth of a ripple, which pulls off the leaves, the 
buſks of the ſeeds, and the ſeeds themſclves, all together. 
Theſe are gathered in a heap, and left in that condition 


for a few days, in order to their heating a little, after 


which they are ſpread out to dry ; then they are threſhed, 
and the ſeeds are ſeparated by winnowing and ſifting. 
This ſecond ſeed is much inferior to the firſt, and ac- 
cordingly it is uſed only for cxtradting oil from it, or 
feeding of poultry. They alſo beat the male, to get out 
a hurtful, thick, fetid ſort of duſt contained therein. 
This done, they proceed to water or rate it, by laying it 
five or ſix days in a pool, or other ſtagnant water, to ret 
the bark; ſo that it may be the more eaſily ſeparated from 
the reed. A ſtream, or running water, would do the 
buſineſs much better, but that it infects the water, and 
gives it a quality very pernicious to the health; for which 
reaſon it is forbid to rate it in any waters uſed for do- 
meſtic purpoſes. 

When it is ſufficiently rotted, and taken out again, they 
dry it; for which there have been various contrivances. 
In many parts of France they dry their hemp in a kind of 
cavern, deſcribed by M. Du-Hamel and Marcandier, 
which is generally fix or ſeven feet high, five or fix feet 
wide, and nine or ten feet long. At about four fcet 
above the floor of this drying place, and two feet from 
its entrance, three bars of wood, about an inch thick, 
are placed acroſs the cavern, from fide to fide, and there 
fixed. On theſe bars the hemp is laid about fix inches 
thick, and under it is kept a ſmall fire made of the frag- 
ments of the reeds of hemp that has already been broken 
or peeled. When a ſmall quantity of hemp is to be dried, 
an oven, of a moderate heat, is the ſafeſt method; and 
when the quantity is greater, it is uſual to dry it on a 
kiln; and the beſt fuel that can be uſed for this purpoſe, 
is coke, 

When the hemp is ſufficiently dried, they procecd either 
to peel it, by taking one ſtalk after another, breaking the 
reed, and ſlipping off the bark, or to break or brake it. 
The operation of breaking hemp, or beating out the dry 
bun or hex, which is the woolly part of the ſtem, from 
the rind or bark which covers it, is performed three ways, 
viz. by beating the hemp with beetles, which is laborious 
and tedious; or by a toothed inſtrument called a brake, 
beginning with the root end; or, which is the beſt me- 
thod, by fluted rollers, that are wrought by horſes, wind, 
or water. The Moravian hemp mill uſed in America is a 
good inſtrument for this operation: it conſiſts of a large, 
heavy ſtone, ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, with the ſmall end 
cut off; this is moved by a water-mill, and the hemp, be- 
ing laid on the floor, is bruiſed by the weight of the 
ſtone paſſing over it. Mr. Robert Macpherſon, aſſiſtant 
ſecretary to the commiſſioners and trultces for improve- 
ments in Scotland, has lately invented a new water-mill, 
and foot machines, for breaking, ſcutching, and beating 
flax and hemp. 
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When the bun is ſufficiently broke 
ſhivers, they fieinghs, feand, or MW by (mall 
of wood, edged for the purpoſ, wr. % picce 
8 put poſe, called a ſeoinp/, 
or /cutcher. But this operation is now petſo * 
expeditiouſſy, by means of water-mills, in which, er 
ſcutches, fixed in the ſame axle - tree, ate Aer 
great velocity. The intention of this proceſs * — 
rate the reed from the hemp. Note, the karl; h 3 
ſometimes break with the fingers, and ſtrip off th. the 
without the help of the brake or [wingle, Pn 
The next thing is to brat, or beetle, the hem 
done either on a block, or in a trough, wit! 
or with beetles, till it feels ſufficiently 
1 uſed for this purpoſe are 
and or by water. M. Marcandier, in h; | 
Hemp, tranſlated into Engliſh in 1764, . —— mY 
of ſcutching and beetling the hemp, to give "444 * 
ſteeping after it has been peeled or broken, in nr. 
ſoften the bark, and the more ealily to bring it to lng 
per degree of fineneſs. The hemp is, for this 8 ny 
to be divided into ſmall parcels, and tied Jools] rs 
packthread, and thus laid in a veſſel of water whine | 
is to remain for a longer or ſhorter time, according * 
hardneſs of its fibres, and the quantity of glutinous m 
ter adhering to it. Afterwards it ſhould be waſhed thn 
in a running ſtream ; and if many of the fibres of the 
hemp are found to cling together, he adriſes to beat it in 
the manner that linen is beaten in bleaching. After this 
watering, the parcels are opened, ſpread on a board and 
laid in the ſun to dry. The hemp may be again cb 
and waſhed in a lye of pot-aſh, ot wood-athe; which 
will ſhorten the time required for bleaching, M. Mar- 
candier alſo uſed for this purpoſe alye, prepared of horſe- 
cheſnuts peeled, and raſped into ſoft water, ia the pro- 
portion of two or three nuts to every quart of water 
This lye is to be uſed rather hotter than the hand * 
bear; and the hemp, after having been ſteeped and waſhed 
in it, is carefully dried, and then tied up in bundles. 
Hemp thus prepared, ſays the ſame author, may be dyed 
like ſilk, wool, or cotton, and made into various cloths 
and garments, which will be in no danger of being de- 
ſtroyed by thoſe worms that eat woollen cloth. The 


Þ3 which is 
1 a hammer 
ſoft and pliable, 
moved either h 


dodecandria clals. Its characters are theſe: there ae 
male and female flowers in difterent plants; the mat 
flowers have a ſive-leated empalement, but no petals, 
with ten ſummits; the female flowers have no petals, 
but empalemeuts like the male, with an oblong pervious 
germen, ſupporting three {tyles, and an oblong triangu- 
lar capſule with three valves, filled with ſmall ſceds, ad- 
hering to the three ſides of the capſule. I here are two 
ſpecies. Miller. 
Heme, water. See Mater- Hemp AGRIMONY. 
Baſlard HeMP agrimony. See AGERATUM. 
HEMP agrimony, naked headed. See VERBESINA. 
HEMP agrimony. See Hemp AGRIMONY. 
HEN, in Orniuhclogy, Sce Tame FOWL, and GALLINA- 
CEOUS, 
HEN, Guinea, See GUINE A-hen. 
HENBANE, Hys/cyamus, in Botany, a genus of the Pitts 
tandria monogynia Clals. Its characters arc theſe: the 
flower has a cylindrical empalement of one leaf, which 
is permanent; it has one funnel-ſhaped petal, cut 1170 
five obtuſe parts, with five inclined ſtamina; in the ccuter 
is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which becomes an obtule 
capſule, divided into two cells by an intermediate parth= 
tion, opening with a lid at the top, to let out many fes 
which adhere to the partition. Thete are ſix ſpectes. 
The roots of the common henbanc are uſed for anvdy's 
necklaces, to hang about children's necks, to prev FIST) 
and cauſe them to breed their teeth cally 3 but they ate 
very dangerous to uſe inwardly. Miller. 2 
There are two kinds of henbane ſeed uſed in mevioly 
which poſſeſs the ſame narcotic virtues, but iu a diſtetcut 
degree; the white is the milder of the two, and thete- 
fore generally preſcribed, They are recommended in 
many caſes, particulatly in ſpitting of blood, harp ds; 
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ions e longs, and likewiſe in ſome convulſive] ferent, that it has been called by another Hams, the 
— = — 8 is of ee qua- = — But males have been lately diſcovered of 
* only a precarious ſucce- cies. 
2 c —4 8 The hen-harricr is ſmaller than the ting-tail: its head; 
_— % 8 book always eſtcemed poiſonous ; and we neck, and back, are of a dove-colour ; its ſhoulder-fea- 
— 3 of the manner of its affecting thoſe thers, however, are ſomewhat browniſh; its rump is 
Have N ken it, from Touey in France, which appears ſomewhat whitiſh, and its breaſt is of a fine clean white, 
bo _ — 8e hil. Tranſ. Ne 450, p. 449. variegated with tranſverſe brown ſpots; its wings and 
A — is uſed by many people in the tooth-ach, tail are grey or dove- coloured, variegated with black, and 
Henhane-ſee al her maladies, and is an ingredient in its legs ſmaller and flenderer than is uſual in the hawk- 
Dr Mcinal — olitions articularly in the] Kind, and of a yellow colour, Thefe birds, which fly 
— : yoo ne ; bet i has been fond, when taken | near the ſutface of the ground in ſearch of prey, and 
. poiſonous. Sir Hans Sloane gives an ac- breed on the ground, without ever ſettling on trees, are 
i the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, - ſome 3 3 ee EY poultry, and the feathered 
. * ame. ay an Cc . 
3 Sad om logs; th — "of 6 $0 and HEN-HOUS a place or building for confining or ſnel- 
CCC 
a profound ſleep, which in one of them lafted two days. b Y- | 6 
CCC cb 
hi caſe is, that the delirium which was eee ”w _ = 1 8 9 
theſe ſeeds was not of the common kind, but was of the in s of the colic, boiled in water. F p 
nature of that produced by the dutroa, a ſpecies * 3 © an: 8 POP PRE Ou 
monium, and by the baugue of _— 1 ich is eee eters rb 1 mnomy, 
2 of this n milcbief HEN-MOULD-/6i/, in Agricaltures a term uſed by the 
: taken in an improper manner; in the huſbandmen in Northamptonſhire, and other counties, 
2 pores is perhaps AK to it. Sir Hans] toexprefſs a black, hollow, ſpungy, and mouldering earth, 
i ccount of a quack who cured this uſually found at the bottoms of hills. 
1 by — theſs feeds, and cauſing the | It is an earth much fitter for grazing than for corn, be- 
— to be received into the tooth through a funnel. | cauſe it will never ſettle cloſe enough to the grain to keep 
The empiric lily contrived to have ſome ſmall maggots | it ſufficiently ſteady while it is growing up, without 
d at the ſame time into a pail of water placed which, the farmers obſerve, it either does not grow well; 
3 head, which he pretended to have or, if it ſcem to thrive, as it will in ſome years, the 
fallen out of the tooth, by the virtues of the medicine ; growth is tank, and yicids much ſtraw, but little ear. 
but theſe being bred up to their change, became ſmall | It is too moift, and to that is principally to be attributed 
beetles, and were doubtleſs of the common kind. this rankneſs of the crop in ſome years; and the occaſion 
HENBANE yellow. See Toracco. of its retaining ſo much moiſture is, that it uſually has A 
HexBane-louſe, in 1 Eben. a _ 28 by ſome Sorter a "ay ay, which will not let the water run off in- 
iar inſect d very frequently on that plant in o the under ſtrata. 
2 is 2 * A of ee In ſome places chey alſo give this name to a black, rich, 
and is very well deſcribed by Liſter in the Philoſophical and * og 8 rang 2 in many 
Tranſactions. It is a very large cimex, of a fine red, _ . nis 8 of / 8 CY uſually found very ric 
ſpotted with black. It ſeeds on the juices of the honbane, _ 388 * oretou's Nort ay. p- 37> 3 
whoſe leaves and ſtalks it pierces with its trunk. It is A, in botany, a 7 5 * y Lu ” ig to a genus 
very remarkable that wo Pn of this Eng plant 0 of panes, — _ 0 5 8 and others; and fince 
Y l romatic flavour in the name inreus LAWSONIA. 
body Fa By po — trial ir may perhaps be found, HENOTHRIX, in Natural Hi/iory, the name of a fly of 
that the miſchievous narcotic quality of the plant may be | the feticauda or hair-tailed kind, This is diftinguithed 
rendered r go - * medicine, in the body gg gi" by Ry 8 AE 
is 1 , il. Tranſ. . e uniſeta. 7 
7 ES July it is common 2785 ſeveral ſeries of ob- black, except the middle of the back and belly, which 
long orange-coloured bodies adhering to the upper ſides are red; the wings are, filvery, and the 3 very 
of the leaves of this plant; theſe are the eggs of this ci- ſmall and black. It is very common 3 e warm * 
VCC 
z Du SG eas | . 
1 the Jos ones OT —— the time of | HENOTICUM, "HT ev, q. d. reconciliative ; of ivaw. T 
hatching. They are hatched into perfect cimices, not unite, in Church Hiſtory, a famous edict of the emperor 


into worms. Theſe eggs yield a colour, which is ſo fine, | Zeno, publiſhed A. D. 482, and intended to reconcile 
that it may be worth introducing into uſe in fome man- and re-unite the Eutychians with the Catholics. ; 
ner; it is a fine lively carnation. There needs no more] It was procured of the emperor by means of Acacius, 


to obtain it, but the rubbing or cruſhing the eggs, while | patriarch of Conſtantinople, with the aſliſtareze ot the 
freſh, upon white paper. The inſeQs themſelves are ſo friends of Peter Mongus and Peter Trullo. 

common, that from May to the end of June it is ſcarce | The ſting of this edict lies here; that it repeats and con- 
poſſible to find a plant without them; and the eggs are | firms all that had been enacted in the councils of Nice, 
not leſs frequent in their ſeaſon, in hot weather. They | Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Chalcedon 


againſt the 

ace ſometimes laid in May, but never later than June; | Arians, Neſtorians, and Eutychians, without making any 

| their colour is apt to fade of itſelf z but this might pro- particular mention of the council of Chalcedon. It is 

bably be much aſſiſted as to holding, by alum, or other in ſoim of a letter, addreſſed by Zeno to the biſhops, 
additions. 


prieſts, monks, and people of Egypt and Libya. It was 
HENDECAGON, compounded of , eleven, and e- oppoſed by the Catholics, and condemned in form by 
uz, angle, in Geometry, a figure which has eleven ſides, | pope Felix II. 5 
and as many angles. HENRICIANS, in Eeccle/in/7ica! Hiſtory, a ſect fo called 
HenbecaGoN, in Fortification, is uſed for a place de- from Henry its founder, who, though a monk and her- 
tended by eleven baſtions. mit, undertook to reform the ſuperſtition and vices of 
HENDECASYLLABUM, *ErSrxaounnaty compounded the clergy. For this purpoſe he left Lauſanne in Swit- 
of tyra, eleven, and guyracn, ſyllable, of gunnraycavau, zerland, and removing from different places, at length 
F comprehend, in Greek and Latin Poetry, a VERSE of ſettled at Tholouſe in the vear 1147, and there exerciled 
eleven ſyllables. his miniſterial function, till being overcome by the op- 
Sapphic and Phaleucic verſes are, Hendecaſyllaba, or Heu- poſition of Bernard abbot of Clairval, and condemned 
decaſyllambic. E. gr. by pope Eugenius III. at a council aſſembled at Rheims, 


8 ; 88 , he was committed to a cloſe priſon in 1148, where he 
Ph Jam ſatis terris nivis atque dire. ſopn ended his days. This reformer rejected the bap— 
al. Paſſer mortuus «ft meæ pull. | | ail of infants; ſeverely cenſured the corrupt manners 


HENED- hen, in our Old Miiters, a cuſtomary payment of the clergy; treated the feſtivals and ceremonies of the 
of money inſtead of hens, at Chriſtmas, It is mentioned | church with the utmolt contempt, and held clandeſtine 
In a Charter of king Edward III. Mon. Angl. tom. ii. p. aſſemblies for inculcating his peculiar doctrines, Mo- 
327. Du-Cange is of opinion it may be hen-penny, gal-] ſheim's Ecel. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 448. ed. 8vo. 1708. 
linagium, or a compolition for eggs; but Cowel thinks it | HENRICUS ruhens, in the aſſected language of ſome che- 


is miſprinted hened- enny for heved-penny, or Head. penny. miſts, a name given to vitriol when calcined to a red- 
IEN-HARRIER, ny Eng / 


. Ornithelogy, the Engliſh name for the] neſs. | 
falco cyaneus of Linnæus, which has been ſuppoſed to be | HENTINGS, in AZ: e, a term uſed by the farmers 
the male ſubbuteo, the female of which is ſo very dif- | for a particular method of ſowing before the plough ; the 


coin 
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corn being caſt in a ſtraight line juſt where the plough is 
to come, is by this means preſently ploughed in. By 
this way of ſowing they think they ſave a great deal of 
ſeed and other charge, a dextrous boy being as 1 
of ſowing this way out of his hat, as the moſt ſkilful 
ſeeds- man. Plott's Hiit. Oxfordſhire, p. 251. 

HENTING is alſo a term uſed by the plowmen, and others, 
to ſigniſy the two furrows that are turned from one an- 
other at the bottom, in the ploughing of a ridge. The word 
ſeems to be a corruption of ending, becauſe thoſe fur- 
rows make an end of ploughing the ridges. The tops of 
the ridges they call veerings. 

HENWEED, Guinea, Petiveria, in Botany, a genus of the 

hexandria tetragynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath a permanent empalement; it bath four ſmall 
white petals, placed in form of a crols, which ſoon fall 
off; and ſix awl-ſhaped erect ſtamina, terminated by 
ſingle ſummits; in the center is fituated an oblong com- 
preſſed germen, with four awl-ſhaped ſtyles; the germen 
afterward becomes one oblong ſeed, narrow at the bot- 
tom, and taper, but broad, and indented at the top, re- 
ſembling an inverted ſhield, armed with the acute liyle, 
which is reflexed, 
We know but one ſpecies of this plants which is a very 
common plant in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and molt of the 
other iſlands in the Weſt Indies, where it grows in ſuch 
plenty as to become a very troubleſome weed. In Eu- 
rope this plant is preſerved in the gardens of thoſe per- 
ſons who are cutious in botany ; but there is little beauty 
in it; and having a rong rank ſcent upon being hand- 
led, it is leſs valuable. Miller. 

HEORDPENNY, in our 0/4 //iters, the fame with what 
at firſt was called Rome/cot, and afterwards PEYER- 

ence. 
Tue word is Saxon, ſrom hecrih, focus, a hearth, and 
penning, denarius, a Penny. 

HEPAR, in Anatomy. See LIVER, 

HeyAR, in Chemi/iry. See LIVER, 

HEPaAR wterinum, the ſame with PLACENTA. 

HEPATIC, in Medicine and Anatomy, ſomething that re- 
lates to the liver ; by the Greeks called ina, hepar. 

HEPATIC ales. See ALoks. 

HEeyaTic duc, is a veſſel more uſually called porzs BILA- 
RIUS. 

HryaTic fur, fuxus hepaticus, a flux of the belly of a 
very ſingular kind, and ſo rarely met with, that many 
authors have conſounded the accounts of it with thoſe of 
dyſenteries and hzmorrhoidal fluxes. The ſigns by which 
it is known, are theſe : the patient voids by the anus a 
liquid matter, reſembling water in which raw fleſh had 
been waſhed ; this is attended with pains and a ſenſe of 
weight and tenſion ia the abdomen, and ſpaſtic motions 
about the loins, which ſometimes extend themſelves to 
the right fide toward the region of the liver. In ſome 
patients there is no ſenſation of any pain, or any parti- 
cular ſymptom, and in ſome a tenc{mus is joined conti- 
nually with this voiding of a bloody fluid. 

The perſons principally ſubject to this diſeaſe are men, 
and thoſe between the age of eighteen and forty for the 
moſt part, as alſo ſuch as are of a ſanguineo-phlegmatic 
habit, and of a ſcdentary life. This diſeaſe is obvioully 
diſtinguiſhed from a dyſentery, in that there is always in 
that diſeaſe blood mixed with a mucous matter voided, 
which is not at all the caſe in this; and in that there is 
always more or leſs of a fever attending, whereas in this 
there is none. 

Cauſes of it. The ancients ſuppoſed this to be owing to 
a debility of the liver, which was not able in this caſe 
properly to attract or retain the blood. But it ſeems ra- 
ther to belong to the hxmorrhoidal diſcharges; and as 
in the menſes, when the pure and proper blood 1s not 
diſcharged, a bloody water is; fo in theſe caſes when 
true blood is not voided, this fluid comes in its place, 
This flux is never dangerous at the time; but when it is 
long continued it will at length wear down the ſtrength, 
and bring on bad habits. 

Method of cure. "this is to be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as a hzmorrhoidal diſcharge when obſtructed, and 
attemperating and abſtergent medicines are to be given, 
with gentle purges. Rhubarb, in doſes from a ſcruple 
to two or more, is to be given every day fora long time; 
after this nitre, tartarum vitriolatum, the alkaline ſalts 
of plants, as of wormwood, with the abſorbent powders, 
ſuch as crabs cycs; and to theſe may be added decoc- 
tions of ſmall centaury, and the like herbs. Junker's 
Conſp. Med. p. 50. 

HEePATic plexus. See PLEXUS hepaticus. 

- HePATIc vein, is that otherwiſe called BASILICA, 

HryAaTi-CysTIC duds, See Cys T-HEeaTic dud, 

HEPATICA, in Botany. See LiVER wort. | 

HEPATIS-infartus, in Medicine, the name of a diſeaſe, 
couſiſling in a {tagnatory congeſtion of the blood in the | 
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7 to an ino 
uſually the Cals 
great expanhon of this viſcus, which i 8 to x too 
frequently in youths. Either of theſe diſt tue Cale more 
this organ prevents the free paſſage of th peratures of 
it, and by that means lays the baſs of this; * through 
Signs of it» Thele are a ſtraitneſz of __ ntarction. 
pecially about the right hypochondrium Pericordia, ef. 
of breathing, a heavy and obtuſe pain ; . 4 ditheult 
which ſometimes becomes pulſatile. an wn __ ſame part, 
regular heat of the whole body and f NCcertain and ir. 
of the face ; a violent thirſt at times r Fuſhings 
a drineſs of the mouth, and often by bitte 5 
glutinous texture, of the ſpittle; a dr ro. he 
appetite, and laſſitude of the limbs; 
ſound ſleep; frequent toſſing about hi 
cid habit of body; and to all theſe it 
the urine is thin and Itmpid at firſt 
_ oy attends, increaſes, it becomes of a d 
colour, and finally depoſits a deep red fed. er 
and in caſe of an expanſion of the liver 4 N 
the right hypochondrium is ſenſibly ſwelled, © tne cauſe, 
Per [ons ſubjed to this diſorder, are Vrincipally ſuch 
of a ſtudious and ſedentary, or idle life; f h — 
omitted uſual bleedivgs, or have had ſu reflic —_ 
natural diſcharges by the kaworchoide 5+ 
ſuch as uſe too thick a diet. 
Cane of it. Theſe are a plethora, joined with 3 100 
great thickneſs of the blood, and this occaſion | 
creaſed by improper treatment in different diſeaſes, 8 
intermittents, with = neales, AS in 
4 5 too powerful aſtringents; and in 
. . 1 oe the ahuſe of 
1olent paſſions of th _ d; 3 3 
body ell anal gg mind; and the ſudden chilling the 
Pregneſtics. This is a diſeaſe that when recent admits 
of a cure under the proper methods of treatment - | 
when neglected, it very ene denen . o7 4 
A 5 degenerates into a ſchirtus 
and finally into a heQtic and a dropſy. , 
Method of cure. This difters great| in regard to the 
difterent caule of the diſcaſe, whi . 1 
; cate, ich, as before obſerves, 
are exact contraries ; it ſometimes atiſing from an ov 
contraction, ſometimes from 8 ofa 
liver. In caſes arifins from he 3 mo 
thod is to be uſed _ in int; 5 * 
be | | 1ntarctions of the $PLEES, But 
nt as. Ze prey Pen from a contraction of this 
e this : the prime viæ muſt be 
firſt cle .nfed and evacuated by genile purges z after this 
bleeding in the foot 1s to be ordered, and then the matter 
impacted in the liver is to be incided aud attenuated by 
decoctions of .dandelion and pimpernel roots, wit 
maicen-hair, forrel, dodder, and daily-flowers ; after this 
the gums, as ammoniacum, aud the reit. wie to be taken: 
and after theſe the digeſtive ſalis, as tartarum vicrichs- 
tum, nitre, and the like; and during the vie of theſe, 
all the external medicines of the emolitent kind are to be 
applied to the right hypochondtrium; but this not conti— 
nualiy, but at different intervals, leſt they, ſnould bring 
on a luppuration in the liver. Junker's Conlp. Med. p. 
204, &c. : 
HEPATITIS, in Medicine, the name of an acute, contino— 
ous, and inflammatory fever, in which nature frequentiy 
and forcibly propels the humours through the liver, te:m- 
ingly wich iment to relolve and abiterge congeltions aud 
Naics of the blood in that vitcus. 2 
The hepatitis is diflinguiſhed from all other fevers by 
the ſear of it in the liver, and by its being of all fevers 
the molt fatal. It diſters however in degree, ſome Caics 
depending on a more ſuperficial, ſome on a deeper and 
more Internal inflammation of the liver. 
SID of it. This dangerous fever uſually ſeizes the pa- 
ti-nt with a chillneſs, which laſts a conſide rable time; 
this is at length ſucceeded by a vioient heat, which 15 
much more intenfe at ſome time than at others, and ls 
attended with an inſupportable thirſt. The patient pat 
ceives a ſevere and heavy pain on the right fide about the 
ſeventh or eighth rib, and is afflicted with a violent {trott- 
neſs of the brealt, and difficulty of bicathing, and tie 
extremities are very apt to become cold. Atter drinking 
any thing they uſually belch, and the narrownels of the 
breath and dilliculty of breathing always increaſe upon 
this, though not the pain. Often alſo there are nauleas 
and reachings to vomit, and a bilious matter is town 
up, and ſometimes ſpaſtic motions of the throat are vt? 
frequent and painful, The one or the other of e 
{ymptoms occur, as the gibbous fide or the other par! ot 
the liver are affected. The cough attending this diles'C 
is dry, and not violent, and the ſweats arc continga!, 
but moderate, aud calily ſtruck back, or often cod and 
clammy. The urine for the firſt days is reddit and thick, 
and about the fourth day it uſually begins to Jepiit le 
g p C1216, 
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4:merit, the remaining part of it being however ſtil! tur- 
bid; the ſediment is mucous, and of a pale fleſh-colour ; 
it has ſo much the appearance of putrid matter, that 
have 
S and true pus are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as the pus 
always ſubſides immediately on making the water ; 
but the other ſediment not till it has ſtood to be cold, 
and this ſediment becomes diſſolved and mixed again 
with the urine, if the veſſel containing it be ſet in hot 
water. This is one great proof of inflammation. An- 
other very peculiar ſymptom in this diſeaſe is, that the 
patient very frequently changes colour, 1 at times 
ale, and at times browniſh or yellowiſh ; the yellow- 
neſs principally affecting the eyes and face. 'The ſymp- 
toms vary according to the degree of inflammation, and 
the particular part of the liver where it happens. The 
pain is ſometimes inconſiderable ; but when the inflam- 
mation happens in the upper or convex part of the liver, 
it is more acute, the pulſe quicker, and the patient is 
often troubled with a dry cough, a hiccup, and a pain 
extending to the ſhoulder, with difficulty of lying on 
the left fide, &c. In caſes where the matter in the 
liver comes to a ſuppuration, all the ſymptoms become 
more ſevere, the heat is greater, the reſpiration more 
difficult, and the anxieties and ſenſe of pain in the part, 
and the coldneſs of the extremities, all become greater. 
Finally, the breaking of the tumor is known by a ſudden 
remiſſion of the pain, with a terrible faintneſs and low- 
nels of ſpitits, and a heQtic ; and when the matter is diſ- 
charged into the cavity of the abdomen, it is known by 
the (welling of that part. 
Canſes of it. The general cauſes of the hepatitis are a 
plethora, and a derivation of blood into the liver, which 
there forms congeſtions and ſtaſes; a ſcirrhus of the liver; 
violent ſhocks from firong vomits, when the liver was 
be ſore unſound ;z ſtones obſtructing the courſe of the bile; 
drinking ſtrong wines and ſpirituous liquors ; uſing hot, 
ſpicy aliment z obſtinate hypocondriac affections, &c-. 
This is brought on by violent motions of the body: ſuch 
as running, dancing, leaping, and the like, and by en- 
deavouring to lift great weights; by ſudden cooling the 
body at times, when the blood is in a great heat; by 
taking aſttingent medicines in inflammatory fevers, and 
by driving back the matter of cutaneous eruptions, ſuch 
as the St. Anthony's fire, and the like, into the blood 
and finally, by applying cold external medicines to the 
region of the liver, or by cupping upon the part. 
Prognoflics. The hepatitis is one of the molt dangerous 
kinds of inflammation ; and the deeper it lies the more 
obſtinate it is, and the more difficult to be diſcuſſed, and 
the more liable to corruption, which, muſt occaſion im- 
mediate death, or elſe to maturating and breaking, which 
would be attended with no leſs danger, though not ſo 
ſudden. A vehement and unaccuſtomed commotion of 
the humours immediately at the beginning of this diſeaſe, 
is a bad omen. The more violently inflammatory fevers 
attack perſons in the morning, and that without any par- 
ticular cauſe, the greater always is the danger. A con- 
ſtant hiccuping, violent fever, and exceſſive thirſt, are 
bad ſymptoms. This diſeaſe, if properly treated, is ſel- 
dom mortal; though the cure of it is very difficult, and 
its manner of going off very variable and uncertain. In 
ſome caſes it goes off by regular diſcuſſion in a longer 


time, ſometimes by copious hzmorchages of the nole, | 


or by profuſe ſweats, which come on on the regular cri- 
tical days. Black matter, reſembling the rob of elder, 


whether diſcharged by vomit or ſtool, is a very bad 


omen, in this and all other inflammatory diſeaſes of this 
kind; but when voided by vomit, the danger is greater 
than when by ſtool. 
Method of treatment. Bleeding is very proper in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, and it will be often neceſſary to 
repeat it; and after this the bowels are to be kept gently 
open, not by ſtimulating purges, but by emollient glyſ- 
ters, and the mildeſt and gentleſt cathartics. A decoc- 
tion of tamarinds, with a little honey or manna, will 
anſwer this purpoſe very well, The mixtura ſimplex is 
2 very valuable medicine given ſeveral times a day; and 
in the intermediate hours the following powder is to be 
given : take purified nitre, and tartarum vitriolatum, eagh 
two drams; crabs eyes, and the jaw of a pike reduced to 
powder, and ſated with lemon- juice, of each four ſeru- 
ples; diaphoretic antimony, a dram. The doſe of this 
mixed powder is a ſcruple. When there is an inclina- 
ton to ſweat, it ought to be promoted by plenty of warm 
—_— li uors, of the temperature of the human blood, 
. hile theſe things are given internally, the region of the 
= ſhould be bathed externally with ſpirit of wine cam- 
phorated, impregnated with ſaffron. If the diſeaſe is 
very violent, a gentle anodyne may be mixed with one 
of the powders, to be taken at night; but this mult 


enly be do hil . . A * 5 
Vox. IL, Ne 169. diſeaſe is in its increaſe ; and 


ſuppoſed it to be ſuch 5 but theſe ſedi- 
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above all things, reſt, moderate warmth, and a placid 
regimen, are to be obſerved. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 
287. and Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 232, &c. See 
LiveR, x 

HeraTiT1s /apis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name glvet by 
ſome of the ancients to a ferruginous ſtone of a yel- 
lowiſh red colour; others call a coarſe jaſper, and ſome 
a dirty kind of hyacinth, by this name: in ſhort, they 
ſeem to have called any thing hepatitis that was of a liver- 
colour. The ſtone moſt generally ſo called, however, 
ſeems to have been of the nature of ſome of our poor 
iron ores. 

HEPA TOSCOPIA, *Hmwarooxen!a, formed of ray liver, 
and oxonew, I conſider, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of divina- 
tion, wherein prediftions were made by inſpeQing the 
livers of animals. 

HEPATOSCOPIA is alſo uſed as a genetal name for divina- 
tion by entrails. See an account of the ſymptoms of the 
liver, whence good or evil were foretold, in Potter's Ar- 
chzol. Grc. lib. il. cap. 14. tom. i. p. 316. See Ex- 
rispEXx. 

HEPATUS, in chthyology, the name of a ſea-fiſh caught 

in the Mediterranean, and remarkable for its colour, 
which is that of the liver, from whence it has its name. 
It is of a broad flat ſhape, and has very prominent eyes, 
and a remarkable broad tail, in which near the baſis there 
is a large black ſpot; its teeth are round and large, and 
ſomewhat pointed; and it has only one back-fin, the an- 
terior rays of which are prickly, the hinder ones ſoft to 
the touch. Rondelet. De Piſc. lib. v. cap. 21. 
This name is given by Bellonius, Geſner, and others, to 
the fiſh more uſually called /achettas, and by ſome chan- 
nadella. | 
All theſe however are arbitrary and unexpreſſive names. 
Artedi has referred the fiſh to its proper genus, which is 
the LABRUsS, and calls it the labrus with the lower jaw 
longer than the upper, with a forked tail, and with black 
tranſverſe lines on the ſides. 

HEPH A865 TIA, Heaseeta, in Antiquity, an Athenian feſ- 

tival in honour of Hęatreg, i. e. Vulcan; the chief ce- 

remony of which was a race with torches, For an ac- 
count of the ceremonies and games, on this occaſion, ſee 

Potter's Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 399. 

HEPH/ESTIAS, in the Miitings of the Ancients, the name 

of a plaſter uſed among the ſurgeons to excite a Cicatrix. 

It was principally compoſed of burnt earth, or of the 

tiles that had been long burnt in the kilns, reduced to 


powder. 

HEP, in the Aateria Medica. See Ip. 

HEPHTHEMIMERIS, compoſed of inra, ſeven, duet, 
half, and wepo;, part, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, a 
ſort of verſe conſiſting of three feet and a ſyllable; that 
is, of ſeven half feet. 


Such are molt of the verſes in Anacreon. 


Or dt Arpei 
Oe de Kad Hoy G& 


And that of Ariſtophanes, in his Plutus : 

Ex tobe pant gi XO 
They are alſo called trimetri catalefici. 
HEPHTHEMIME&k1s, or HEPHTHEMIMERES, is alſo a cæ- 
ſura after the third foot; that is, on the ſeventh half-foot. 
It 1s a rule, that this ſyllable, though it be ſhort in itſelf, 


muſt be made long, on account of the cæſura, or to make 
it an Hepththemimeris. As in that verſe of Virgil: 


Et furiis agitatus amor, & conſcia virtus. 
It may be added, that the cxſura is not to be on the fifth 


foot, as it is in the verſe which Dr. Harris gives us for an 
example: 


Ille latus niveum molli fultus Hyacintho. 


This is not a Hephthememimeris cæſura, but a henneami- 
meris, i. e. of nine half feet. 

HEPSE'TUS, in 1chthyc/ogy, the name of a ſmall ſea- fi ſli, 
called alſo ANGUELLA, and by ſome ATHERINA. It is 
long, flender, and almolt pellucid; its tail is forked, and 
its back variegated with black ſpots. It is caught on the 
ſhores of the Mediterranean, and ſome other ſeas, and 
is of a delicate taſte, but very full of bones; whence it 
is not much valued. 

HEP YVACHORD, of t7ra, ſeven, and xpIn, chord, in 
the Ancient Poetry, Heptachord verſes were thoſe ſung, 
or played on ſeven chords; that is, on ſeven different 
notes, or tones; and, probably, on an inſtrument with 
ſeven ſtrings. 

HEPTAGON, of tra, ſeptum, ſeven, and vn, angle, 
in Geometry, a figure conſiſling of ſeven ſides, and ſeven 
angles. 

If Ne ſides be all equal, it is called a regular heptagon. 

HEePTAGON, in Fortification, a place ſtrengthened with 


dag 
dez & c. 


ſeven BAST10NSs, for its defence. 
11L HEPTA- 
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HEPTAGONAL numbers, are a ſort of polygonal num- 
bers, wherein the difference of the terms of the corre- | 
ſponding arithmetical progreſſion is hve. 

Ove property, among others, of theſe numbers, js, that 
if they be multiplied by 40, and 9 be added to the pro- 
duct, the ſum is always a ſquare NUMBER» : 

HEPT AMERIS, literally ſignifies a ſeventh part; being 
formed of the Greck in7a, ſcven, and wepis, party or 

ortion, 


he word is uſed by M. Sauveur, in his Principles of 


Acouſtics, for the ſeventh part of a MER1$ and, in his 
Syſtem, for the forty-third part of the octave. 
HEPTAMERON, a term literally implying ſeven days; be- 
ing compounded of i, ſeven, and na, day. * 
It is chiefly uſed as a title of certain books, containing 
the Ges of ſeven days. 
The Heptameron of Margaret de Valois, ſiſter to Francis I. 


of France, and queen of Navarre, is a very ingenious | 


piece, in the manner of Boccace's Decameton. 
HEPTANDRIA, in Botany, the ſeventh claſs of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and feven male parts or 
ſtamina in each. | 
The word is formed of the Greek ira, ſeven, and amp, 
male. 
This claſs comprehends four orders; viz. monogynta, 
which includes three genera, viz. horſe-cheſuut, trien- 
talis, and diſandra; digynia, having one genus, viz. li- 
meum z tetragynia, including one genus, viz. ſaururus; 
and heptagynia, of which there is alſo one genus, v1z. 
ſeptas. See Tab. I. Botany, Heptandria, and Tab. IV. 
Botany, Claſs VII. See FRUCTIFiCATION. 
HEPTANGULAR figure, in Geometry, a figure with ſeven 
angles, or ſeven ſides. | 
HEPTAPHARMACUM, a relaxing, ſuppurating and in- 
carnating medicine, compoſed of ſeven ingredients, This 
is much talked of among the ancient writers in medicine. 
The ingredients were, cerus, wax, pitch, litharge, colo- 
phony, bull's fat, and frankincenſe. It is deſcribed by 
Aetius in his Tetrab. ſerm. 3. cap. 27. 
HEPTAPLEURON, Septinervia, having ſeven ribs; a 
word uſed in botany to expreſs a ſort of common plan- 
tain, every leaf of which bas ſeven ribs belonging to it. 
HEPTARCHY, compounded of the Greek t77a, /even, 
and apxn, imperium, government, a government com- 
poſed of ſeven perſons ; or a country governed by ſeven 
erſons, or divided into ſeven kingdoms. 
The Saxon heptarchy included all England, which was 
cantoned out into ſeven petty independent kingdoms, 
peopled and governed by different clans and colonies z 
viz. thoſe of Kent, the South Saxons, Weſt Saxons, 
Eaſt Saxons, Northumberland, the Eaſt Angles, and 
Mercia. The heptarchy was formed by degrees, from 
the year 445, when firlt the kingdom of Kent was 
erected, and Hengilt aſſumed the title of king of Kent 
immediately after the battle of Eglesford ; and it ter- 
minated in 827, or 828, when king Egbert reunited them 
into one, made the heptarchy into a MONARCHY, and 
allumed the title or king of England. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, however, that though Egbert became monarch 
of England, he was not perfectly abſolute. The king- 
dom which he actually poſſeſſed conſiſted of the ancient 
kingdoms of Weſſex, Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex, that had 
been peopled by Saxons and Jutes. As for the other 
three kingdoms, whoſe inhabitants were Angles, he con- 
tented himſelf with preſerving the ſovereignty over them, 
permitting them to be governed by kings, who were his 
vaſſals and tributaries. x 
The government of the heptarchy, reckoning from the 
founding of the kingdom of Mercia, the laſt of the ſeven 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, laſted two hundred and forty- 
three years; but if the time ſpent by the Saxons in their 
conqueſts from the arrival of Hengiſt in 449 be added, 
the heptarchy will be found to have laſted three hundred 
and ſeventy-eigbt years, from its commencement to its 
diſſolution. The cauſes of the diſſolution of the heptar- 
c were the great inequality among the ſeven kingdoms, 
three of which greatly ſurpaſſed the others in extent and 
ower ; the default of male heirs in the royal families of 
all the kingdoms, that of Weſſex excepted ; and the con- 
currence of various circumſtances which combined in 
the time of Egbert. 
HEPTATEUCH, in Matters of Literature, a volume, or 
work, conſiſting of ſeven books. | 
The word is compounded of intra, ſeven, and tivyw, 1 
do, I work; whence ceux, a work, book; and i 
T«vx@>, hcptateuch, a work of ſeven parts, or ſeven dif- 
ferent works joined in one volume, 


Heptateuch is chiefly applied to the firſt ſeven books of the |. 


Old Teſtament; viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, Joſhua, and Judges; that is, the five 
books of Moſes called the Peutateuch, and the two follow - 
ing ones, which are uſually joined therewith, 


HERACANTHA; in Botany, a term uſed by ſome auth 
to expreſs the common wild carline-thiſtle, bor 6 wo 
LINA. 5 

HERACLEFON, in Botany, a name given b | 
Greek writers to the — . or ods "ome of the 
was originally called the heracleon ſporon, 3 
the herculean-ſced, from the remarkable hardneſs 
ſeed ; but the latter word was dropped, and the he, / 
only preſerved. There is great reaſon againſt uſin; * 
word dioſpyros as a ſynonym for the gromwel! he? ihe 
it is a name given by ſome of the Greeks to ** = 
ferent kind of vegetable, a ſort of cherry, Plin T k s 
xxvi. cap. 11. Js lid. 

HER ACLEONITES, ancient heretics of the ſect gf th 
Guoſties; thus called. from their leader, Heracleon : 
St. Epiphanius, Hr. 36. is very ample on this heref 
He repreſents Heracleon as one who had reformed " 
theology of the Gnoſtics in many points ; though : 

N "> f z at 
bottom, he had retained the principal articles thereof 
He refined on the ordinary interpretations of abundan 
of texts of Scripture; and even altered the words of 
ſome, to make them conſiſt with his on notions, 

He diſtinguiſhed two kinds of words; the one divine, the 
other corruptiblez and reſtrained the word ; 
things, to this laſt, He held, that the Word di 
ate the world immediately, and of himſelf ; by 
he gave occaſion to the demiurgos to do it, 
The Heracleonites, after the example of their maſter, an. 
nulled all the ancient prophecies; holding that St, Ie 
was really the voice that proclaimed and pointed out the 
Meſſiah ; but that the prophecies were only empty ſounds 
and ſigniſied nothing. They held themſelves ſuperior, 
in point of knowlege, to the apoſtles; and on that foot. 
ing, dared to advance the moſt extravagant paradoxes 
on pretence of explaining Scripture in a ſublime, * 
vated manner. They were ſo fond of theſe myſtic in- 
terpretations, that Origen, though a ſtickler that wa 
himſelf, was obliged to reproach Heracleon with his 
abuſing Scripture by that means. 

HER ACLEUM, in Botany. See Cow Parner, 

HERACLEUS /apss, in the Natural Hiſtory ef the Ancients, 

a name by which many have called the loadſſone. This 
was the name given to it by the ancient Greeks from 
Heraclea, a city of Lydia, near which it uſed to be found ; 
but ſubſequent writers ſo far erred from the origia and 
orthography of the word, as to call it hercaleus lapis, a3 
if it had been named from Hercules. 
The after-ages of the Greeks called it alſo magnetis lapis, 
but this was a name by no means applicd to it in the 
earlier times, but then was uſed to expreſs a very different 
ſubſtance, a white ſilvery-looking ſtone, which had no 
power of attraction, but was turned into beautiful veſ- 
ſels for the uſe of the table; and the not attending to tlie 
ages in which the authors lived who uſed the word mar- 
netis, has been the occaſion of great errors in their com- 
mentators, who did not conſider that in the ſucceſſion of 
a few ages, the ſame word became the name of two very 
different things. Hill's Theoph. p. 79. See BASALTEs. 

HERACLIA, Heaxdeia, in Antiquity, an Athenian feſtival 

celebrated every fifth year in honour of Hercules. 
The Thiſbians and Thebans in Bœotia obſerved a folemn 
feſtival in honour of Hercules, ſurnamed Man, becaule 
apples were offered to him. Beſides theſe there were 
other feſtivals kept in honour of Hercules; for a de- 
ſcription of all which, ſee Potter's Archæol. Grzc. lib. 
ii. cap. 2G, tom. i. p. 398, ſeq. 

HERACLIDA, in Antiquity, the deſcendants of Hercules, 
whom ithe Greeks called *Hyaxang, Heracles, from *Hzay 
Juno, and Mex, glory, on account of the glory he ac- 
quired by executing what Juno induced him to under- 
take. 

The Heraclidæ were expelled from Peloponneſus by Eu- 
riſtheus, king of Mycenæ, after the death of Hercules. 

HERACLID#, return of the, into Peloponneſus, is a cele- 

brated epocha in the ancient chronology. 
The time of this return is differently aſſigned; becauſe 
authors make the divers attempts which they made to 
return, for the return itſelf. The firſt attempt was twenty 
years before the taking of Troy; the ſecond was a hun- 
dred years later, or eighty years after the taking of Tro), 
This laſt is ſuppoſed to have ſucceeded ; at leaſt, accord- 
ing to Petavius, who mentions only theſe two. Rat. 
Temp, p. 1. lib. i. cap. 12. and Doct. lib. ix. cap. 39: 
Scaliger diſtinguiſhes three attempts; and fixes the fit 
fifty years later than Petavius; viz. thirty years after the 
taking of Troy. He ſays nothing of the ſecond, which 
was unfortunate, like the firlt z but he places the third 
in the ſame year with Petavius. 3 
As it occaſioned many changes and revolutions in! c 
affairs of Greece, inſomuch that ſcarce a ſtate, or people, 
but were turned upſide down thereby, the return of the 
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nay > ime that preceded it is reputed fabulous. 
22 E horns, > umanus, Caliſthenes, and Theo- 
mpus only in their hiſtories from hence. See 
Newtonian Princi les of CnRronOLOGY, : 
HERACLITISM, in Antiquity, denotes the philoſophy of 
Heraclitns, who was born at Epheſus, and flouriſhed 
about the ſixty-ninth Olympiad. This philoſopher differ- 
zue from the vulgar concerning the nature of the gods 
— of che univerſe, was flighted and perſecuted by his 
— and betook himſelf to a private life, and 
kving in the mountains, ſubſiſted on graſs and herbs. 
His writings were compriſed in a treatiſe, which, accord- 
ing to Laertius, contained a continued diſcourſe on na- 
ture, and was divided into three books ; one concern. 
ing the univerſe ; the ſecond, concerning politics z and 
the third, of theology. This book he depoſited in the 
temple of Diana; and it is ſaid, that he affected to write 
obſcurcly, leſt it ſhould be read by the vulgar, and be- 
come contemptible. Tbe fundamental doctrine of his 
philoſophy was, that fire is the principle of all things; 
and the ancient philoſophers have collected and preſerved 
admirable apophthegms of this philoſopher. 
HER AA, Hęaia, in Lntiquity, a feſtival celebrated at 
Argos in the honour of Juno, called in Greek Hen. See a 
deſcription of the ceremonies attending this ſolemaity, 
in Potter's Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 


There was another feſtival of this name, celebrated every 
fifth year in Elis, where ſixteen matrons were appointed 
to weave a garment for the goddeſs. 

There were other ſolemnitics of this nature. See Potter, 
loc. cit. (eq. : : 

HERALD, an officer of arms, anciently in great repute, 
and poſſeſſed of ſeveral conſiderable functions, rights, 
and privileges. 

The word herald, according to Du- Cange, comes from 
the Saxon here, or German Heer, army, and ald, ſervant ; 
becauſe chiefly ſerving in the army. Others will have 
the two words ſignify champion of the army; in alluſion 
to their office of denouncing war, proclaiming peace, | 
Kc. Du-Cange adds, that they were called clarigarii, 
as well as heralds. Borel derives the word from the La- 
tin herus, maſter ; q. d. one coming from his maſter ; 
others from herhaut ; q. d. high lord; others from Herold, 
which is the ſame with domiuus wvetcranus; and others, 
laſtly, from heer, maſter, or army; and hold, q. d. bound 
to his lord, or the army. 

'The origin of herald is very ancient. Stentor is repre- 
ſented, by Homer, as herald of the Greeks, who had a 
voice louder than fifty men together. The Greeks called 
them xnpuxrs, and epnropuraxt;; and the Romans fe- 
ciales. | 

The Romans had a college of heralds, appointed to de- 
cide whether a war were juſt or unjuſt; and to prevent 
its mo to open hoſtilities, till all means had been at- 
tempted for deciding the difference in a pacific way. 
Heralds, or heralds at arms, have formerly been denomi- 


nated dukes at arms, becauſe properly belonging to dukes; | 


as kings at arms, to kings. 

In England we have ſix heralds ; viz. 1. Richmond; 2. 

Lancaſter; 3. Cheſter; 4. Windſor; 5. Somerſet ; 6. 
York. To which may be added three heralds extraordi- 
nary; viz. Arundel, Norfolk, and Mowbray, Their 
office is, to wait at court, to order and attend public 
ſolemnities, as coronations, inſtallations, &c. to proclaim 
war and peace, to look to the regulation of the bearings 
of arms, and to ſearch pedigrees, &c. under the autho- 
rity of the earl marſhal and his deputy. 

They were formerly created and chriſtened by the king ; 
who, ſlowly pouring a gold cup of wine on their head, 
gave them their herald's name: now it is done by the 
carl marſhal, They could not arrive at the dignity of 
bera!d, without having been ſeven years POURSUIVANT ; 

nor could they quit the function of Herald, but to be 

made KING at arms. 

Their principal employment was, to compoſe, or make 

out, coats of arms, genealogies, and titles, of the nobi- 

lity. They were the ſuperintendents of military exploits, 

and the conſervators of the honours of war. They had 

a right to take away the arms of ſuch as, for cowardice, 

treaſon, &c, deſerved to be degraded. 'They had a com- 

miſſion to examine and correct the vices and diſorders of 

the nobles, and, on ſuch occaſions, to exclude them 

from 2 tournaments, &c. to them belonged alſo the 

correcting of all uſurpations and abuſes relating to 

crowns, coronets, caſks, creſts, ſupporters, &c. They 

too cognizance of all differences among the nobles, 

with teſpect to their bearings, the antiquity of their fa- 

milies, precedencies, &c. 1 hey went into the ſeveral 
22 to ſearch into the grounds and pretenſions of 

unty; and had a right to open all libraries, and to 


all the ancicnt charters and inſtruments in the 
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archives to be ſhewn them; they had adiiifion Into all 
foreign courts, where they were commiſſioned to pro- 
claim war and peace ; 2nd their perſons were held ſacred 
as thoſe of ambaſſadors. To them it belonged to make 
publication of juſts and tournaments ; to call the people 
to them; to ſignify the cartels ; to mark the ground, liſt, 
or place of duel; to ſee fair play obſerved ; and to di- 
vide the fun between the two parties. In the army, they 
advertiſed the cavaliers and captains of the day of battle, 
and aſſiſted therein before the ſtandard ; retiring, after 
the firſt onſet, to ſome place of eminence, there to ob- 
ſerve who behaved beſt, and to give a faithful report 
therefore to the king. They alſo numbered the dead, re- 
lieved the enfigns, re-demanded priſoners, ſummoned 
places to ſurrender, and in capitulations walked before 
the governor of the place, to ſecure and warrant his per- 
ſon. They were the principal arbitrators of the diſtri- 
bution of the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, and of military 
rewards. They publiſhed victories, and gave notifica- 
tions thereof to foreign courts. They convened the 
eſtates of the kindom, aſſiſted at royal marriages, and 
frequently made the firſt demand ; they alſo officiated at 
ſolemn feaſts, &c. 

The modern heralds, i. e. thoſe we properly call heralds, 
have loſt a good deal of the diſtinction and office of the 
ancient ones. What relates to the making out arms, the 
rectifying of abuſes therein, &c. is chiefly committed to 
the king at arms. And in the army, drums and trum- 
pets have ſucceeded to the functions of heralds, being 
ſent by the generals on the ſame errands; and on that 
account enjoying the ſame rights and privileges. Their 
perſons are under the protection of the law of nations, 
when they bear the marks of their offices publickly, i. e. 
the trumpeter his trumpet, and the drummer his drum; 
in the ſame manner as the herald his coat, 


- The heralds, with the kings at arms, and the four pour» 


ſuivants, are a COLLEGE or corporation; erected into 
ſuch by charter of Richard III, who granted them di- 
vers privileges, as to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, and all 
troubleſome offices. Clarencieux and Norroy king at 
arms are alſo called provincial heralds. 


HERALDRY, the art of armoury and blazoning, or the 


knowledge of what relates to the bearing of arms, and 
the laws and regulations thereof, See ArkMs, BLA- 
ZONING, &c. 
It is an eſtabliſhed rule among the heralds, that in bla- 
zoning, animals are always to be interpreted in the beſt 
ſenſe ; that is, according to their moſt noble and gene- 
rous qualities, and ſo as may redound moſt to the ho- 
nour of the bearers. 
Thus the fox, being reputed witty, and withal given to 
filching for his prey; if this be the charge of an eſcutch- 
eon, we are to conceive the quality repreſented to be his 
wit and cunning, not his theft, 
Guillim adds, that all ſavage beaſts are to be figured in 
their fierceſt action; as, a lion erected, his mouth wide 
open, his claws extended, &c. thus formed, he is ſaid 
to be rampant. A. leopard or wolf is to be pourtayed 
oing, as it were, pedetentim; which form of action, 
aith Chaflanzus, tits their natural diſpoſition, and is 
termed paſſant. The gentler kinds are to be ſet forth in 
their nobleſt and moſt advantageous action; as, a horſe 
running or vaulting, a grey-hound courſing, a deer trip- 
ing, a lamb going with ſmooth and eaſy pace, &c. 
2 animal is to be moving or looking to the right fide 
of the ſhield; and it is a general rule, that the right foot 
be placed foremoſt, becauſe the right fide is reckoned the 
beginning of motion : add, that the upper part is nobler 
than the lower ; ſo that things conſtrained either to look 
up or down, ought rather to be deſigned looking up- 
wards, It muſt be noted, that notwithſtanding theſe 
ſolemn precepts of Guillim, and the other ** of 
armoury, we find by experience, that there are lions 
paſſant, couchant, and dormant, as well as rampant, and 
that molt animals in arms look down, and not up. 
Birds are eſteemed a more honourable beating than fiſk 
and wild and ravenous birds than tame ones. 
Birds, according to Leigh, are to be numbered as far 
as ten ; according to Challanzus, to ſixteen ; after which 
they are to be blazoned without number. When their 
bills and feet are of a diſſerent colour from the reſt, they 
are ſaid to be membered. 
Birds of prey are more properly ſaid to be armed. 
Birds born of their natural colour are to be blazoned by 
proper, without mention of the colour. In the blazon- 
ing of fowls much exerciſed in flight, if the wings be 
not diſplayed, they are ſaid to be borne ce; e. gr: he 
beareth an eagle, a hawk, or a ſwallow, c/oſe. In the 
general, wherever a bird is found .in any action or poſture, 
to which nature does not ordinarily incline it, ſuch action 
or poſture is to be named, otherwiſe not. Coats, Her, 
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Fi/h are of themſelves of leſs eſteem in a coat armour 
than beaſts and fowls, as being poſterior thereto in the 
order of creation ; but they ſometimes become ſo digni- 
fied by the perſons or families who bear them, as to be 
preferable to many birds and beaſts. 

Fiſh are borne different ways; upright, embowed, ex- 
tended, endorſed, ſurmounted of each other, fretted, 
triangled. &c. 

All Fi borne feeding ſhould be termed devouring. 
Thoſe borne directly upright ſhould be termed HAURI- 
ANT. 

And thoſe borne tranſverſe the eſcutcheon, natant. 
Heraldry likewiſe comprehends what relates to the mar- 
ſhalling of ſolemn cavalcades, proceſſions, and other ce- 
remonies at coronations, inſtallments, creations of peers, 
funerals, nuptials, &c. 

HERB, a name common to all plants whoſe ſtalks or ſtems 
die away every year after their ſeed is become ripe. 

The word is formed of the Latin herba, which ſome de— 
rive from arvum, field; others from the Greek perten, 
paſcere, to fred, of prp5n, pabulum. Of the Greek pherbe, 
the Latins formed pherba z and of ferba, her ba, atter the 
manner of the Spaniards, who always change the at 
the beginning of a word into þ. 

There are ſome herbs whoſe root periſhes with the ſtem ; 
znd others, where the root ſurvives the ſtem by ſeveral 
years. 

Of the former, thoſe which come to maturity the firſt 
year, and after they have caſt their ſeed die away, are 
called annuals : ſuch are wheat, rye, &c. 

Thoſe which only bear flowers and truit the ſecond year, 
or even the third year, and then-perith, are called bien- 
nials and triennials : ſuch are the garden angelica, and 
ſome others. | 

Herbs whoſe root does not periſh after they have ſhed 
their ſeed, are called perennials : ſuch are mint, &c. 
Of theſe, ſome keep their leaves all the year round, and 
are called evergrcens z as the afarabacca, &c. Sec EvER=- 
GREENS, 

The reſt loſe their leaves, and continue bare part of the 
year; as colts-foot, &c. 

Herbs are alſo diſtinguiſhed into kitchen or /allet-herbs, 
and medicinal herbs. 

HERBs, (let. See SALLET. 

HzrBSs, medicinal, See SIMPLE. 

HeRB-bane, in Botany. See Broom RAPE. 

HER 8B-bane, great purple. See LATHRAA. 

HERR, Sr. Bartholemew's. See HOLLY. 

Here bennet, herb bleſſed, or avens, geum, in Botany, a ge- 

nus of the ico/andria polygynia clats. Its characters are 
theſe : the flower has five roundiſh petals, which are 
narrow at their baſe, where they are inſerted in the em- 
palement, and a great number of awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 
which are of the length of the empalement, into which 
they are inſerted; in the centre of the flower is ſituated 
a great number of germina collectedꝰ into a head, which 
become ſo many flat hairy ſced, with the ſtyle, which is 
bent like a knee adhering to them. Miller enumerates 
ſix ſpecies. 
The common ſort grows plentifully by the ſides of hedges 
and in woods, in moſt parts of England, fo is rarely ad- 
mitted into gardens. This ſtands in the lift of medicinal 
plants; the root is the part uſed, and is elteemed cephalic 
and alexipharmic. It is maniſeltly of a binding nature, 
and ſo is uſeful in all fluxes, &c. 

HERB Chriſtopher, attea, in Botany, a genus of the poly- 

andria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em- 
palement f the flower is compoſed of four roundiſh 
concave leaves, which fall off; the flower has four petals 
which drop off, a great number of ſtamiaa, and an oval 
germen with one {tigma, which becomes a ſmooth oval 
berry, including ſeveral roundith ſeeds. There are three 
ſpecies. Miller. 
In the opinion of all botaniſts this is a very poiſonous 
plant; but Pliny ſays, it may be given in the quantity of 
an acetabulum, that is, half a quarter of a pint, in in- 
ternal diſorders of women; which ſeem to argue ſome 
miſtake. James. 

Hk Gerard, in Botany, a name ſometimes given to a di- 
ſtinct genus of plants, otherwiſe called ANGELICA ; but 
more commonly to the wild angelica, called alſo zco- 
PODIUM. 

IzRB of grace, a name by which ſome call RUE, 

HeRB maſ{ick. Sce SAVORY. 

Hax Paris. See PaRis. 

Herr Robert, a name ſometimes uſcd for the GERANIUm, 
or crane's bill. 

HERR trefoil, in Botany. See TREFOILL, 

Hers trinity, in Botany, a name ſometimes given to the 
VIOLET. | | 

Hers truc-love, the name by which the herb PARIð is ſome- 
times called. | 


8 


H E R 


HERB two-pence, the name of a diſtin 
called otherwiſe Mimachia or . — 4 * 
STRIFE, 

HERB willow, or willow-herb, a nam i 
two or three diſtinct genuſes of 8 85e to 
Purple LoosE-ftrife, and Herb WiLtLow.. r e 

HERBA Jucis, in Botany, a name by which f. 
have called the chelidoni J 8 

d tþ onium majus, or great ANI 

HERBA ra, in Botany, a name given by Latin w — 
a plant uted by the dyers in making their yellow 2 
and by the women in tinging their hair n N 
was the favourite colour of ancient times. It * ic _ 
ſome called bi Herba. It was from this Gmilitud — 
the word ruia, which ſignifies madder, a reganble ofee 
alſo in the dying trade, ſuppoſed to be the ſame Hong 
but all the accounts we have of the robia, or roſſ; . 
ſhew it to be different in all reſpecis from the a — 
Paulus AÆgineta, who calls it rob;a Herba, takes 3 
diſtinguiſh it from the rubia, and ſhews os it N 1 
plant called œcomenium and cymene by the Greeks, wy 
lJutum, lutea herba, and corniola by the Latins. It! 70 | 
geniſta tinctoria, or DYER's-weed, at this time Ru . 
both in England and Greece, and uſed in both lors in 
dying yellow. Pliny tells us, that the lutum had the 
leaves of flax and the flowers of broom : this ſulficiently 
ſhews that it was the plant we have mentioned. F 

He RDA Scythica, in Botany, a name by which ſome author 
have called the common LiQUoRiCE, the root and j 

© ore 3 of 7 ate uſed in the ſhops. x 
ERBA / ulcant, in Botany, a i 
for the R ANICULUS: A 

an a collective name, comprehending all kinds 
What makes the principal difference in th 
butter and cheeſe, is 8 of ral gs * 

HERBAGE, in Law, ſignifies the green paſture or fruits of 
the earth, provided by nature for the food of cattle 

HN ACE is alſo uſed for a liberty which a man hath to 
feed his cattle in another man's ground; as, in the toreſt 

HERBAL, a book whi | deforides the 

e which treats of plants, or deſcribes the 
figure, genus, ſpecies, properties, virtues, &c. of herbs 
trees, ſeeds, plants, &c, f 
Such are Gerard's Her bal, Parkinſon's Herbal, &c, 

HERBAL is alſo uſed for a ſet or collection of ſpecimeas of 

the ſeveral kinds of plants, dried and preſerved in the 
leaves of a book, called alſo a Hor Tus Siccus. 
In the Philoſopbical Tranſactions, we have a method 
deſcribed for preſerving ſpecimens for ſuch a herba!, 
The flowers, leaves, &c. gathered perfectly ripe, and 
in their true colours, are to be ſpread on whity-brown 
paper, with the parts all diſplayed as diſtinctly as may 
be. If the ſtem, or body of the flower, &c. be thick, 
one half is to be pared away to make it lie flat» Over 
theſe is to be ſpread another paper; and the whole is to 
be put between two iron plates, ſcrewed tight together, 
and thus baked in an oven for two hours. When taken 
out, waſh the plants over with a mixture of brandy and 
aqua fortis, and lay them on freſh paper to dry. Laſtly, 
lick over the back ſides with a bruſh dipped in a diſſolu- 
tion of gum tragacanth, to make them ſtick; and lay 
them in the paper book, where they will lic fall, and al- 
ways look freſh, 

HERBALIST, or HeR NORIS T, a perſon ſkilful in plants ; 
the ſame with botani/2. 

To herbalize or herbarize, is to go into the ſields in ſearch 
of different or new herbs or plants. 

HERBE, in the French Academies, a reward, or ſome good 
{tuff given to a horſe that has worked well in the manege- 

HERBENGER, or HarBixGer. See HAKBINGER- 

HERBER, in the AZanege, is uſed by farriers to denote all 
application for ſome diſeaſes in horles, particularly ol the 
head and the anticor. It conliſts only of a piece of hel- 
lebore- root, which, being put into the middle of the 
horſe's counter, makes it ſwell and ſuppurate, 

HERBIDA: dees, green habits. See Karine T . 

HERBIVORUS, an epithet given to thole creatures 
which feed only on vegetables, to diltinguith them from 
the carnivorous or ſuch as feed on fleſh. 

HERBOSUM marmor, the name of a ſpecies of marble, 
much elteemed and uſed by the ancient architects and 
ſtatuaries. It was of a beautiful green colou!, but had 
always with it ſome caſt of yellow. Jt was dug n a 
quarries of Taigetum, but was eſt:emcd by the workmen 
the ſame in all reſpe&ts, except colour, with the black 
marble dug at Txnarus in Lacedzemonia, aud thence 
called the Tænarian marble. 

HERCINIAN /e, in Geography, a foreſt which formerly 
extended over the face of Germany; Czlar reported I 
to be nine days journey in length, and fix in breadth. 
It is now cut down in many places, and parcelled out 
into woods which go by particular names; 95 the Black 


foreſt, which ſeparates Alſace from Swabia ; the Salbe 


plants, 
+ dee — 


in Franconia 3 t 
= in Thurin 

the Bohemerwa 
in the mi 
in Lunenbur 


h. 

UM is the name of an ancient city of Cam- 
HERCULANE which was deſtroyed by an eruption of 
firſt year of the empire of Titus, or the 
and lately rendered famous 
ts of antiquity diſco- 


ania, in Italy, 
eſuvius in the 


th of the Chriſtian. æra, 
nt of the curious monumen | 
ins; an account of which has been publiſhed 
of Naples, in a work of fix volumes 


on accou 
vered in its tu 


by order of the king 


folio. 


ha of the foundation of Herculaneum is un- 
Des DionyGus Halicarnaſſenſis con 
to ſixty years before the war of Troy, 
before Chriſt, and therefore that it 


may be referred 
or about 1342 Years 
laſted about 400 Years. 
HERCULANIA, in 


he Spiſſard, on the Mais ; the Thurin- 
eſerwald, in the duchy of Cleves ; 


d, which encompaſſes Bohemia, and was 
ddle ages called Hercinia ſylva; and the Hartz, 


have called the verbena or vERVAIN. 


HERCULES, Eyyovaoiy, 


lations of the northern hemiſphere. 


in the conſtellation Hercules 
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Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
in Aſtronomy, one of the conſtel- 
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HERcULEs, in Mythology, a celebrated hero of antiquity, 


who, on account of his ſingular exploits, was deified by 
the Pagans. He is ſaid to have been the ſon of Jupitec 
and Alcmena, the wife of Amphitrion, king of "Thebes. 
Herodotus fixes his birth a hundred years before the 
taking of Troy by the Greeks, or about the year 1382 
before the commencement of the Chriſtian æra. The 
adventures for which he was celebrated may be diſtributed 
into three claſſes: to the firſt claſs we may refer his 
ringing the two ſerpents which were ſent to deſtroy 
him in his cradle, and his killing a large tion near his 
native city Thebes. The ſecond claſs comprehends thoſe 
exploits which have been commonly called his twelve 
labours : theſe he undertook by order of Euryſtheus, in 
conſequence of the fatality of his birth, and of a decree 
of the Delphian oracle, as ſome ſay, for expiating his 
crime of killing the three children which he had by his 
wife Megara, the daughter of Creon, and in order to 
acquire immortality : = firſt of theſe was his engage- 
ment with the Cleonzan lion ; the ſecond, his conqueſt 
of the hydra ; the third, his deſtruction of the Eryman- 
thian boar; the fourth, his killing the wild ſtag; the 
fifth, his ſhooting the flying birds called ſtymphalides; 

11 the 


the ſixch, his cleanſing _ ſtables; the ſeventh and | 
eighth, his deſtroying the bull, and Diomed, the barba- 
rous tyrant of Thrace, with his horſes ; the ninth labour 
is his combat with Geryon, who is generally repreſented 
with three bodies ; the tenth, his conqueſt of the Ama- 
zon; the eleventh, his dragging Cerberus up from the 
Infernal regions; and the laſt is his killing the ſerpent, 
and gaining the golden fruit in the garden of the Hel- 
perides. The third claſs of Heraile? exploits were thoſe 
which he voluntarily undertook ; the chief of which are 
his combat with the giant Antzus, whereby he freed 
Africa from this deſtroyer, and his killing . the 
notorious robber of Italy. Theſe ſeveral adventures are 
repreſented and deſcribed both by the ancient ſtatuaries 
and poets. 

It is obſerved, that there are none, even of the twelve 
great gods of antiquity, that have ſo many ancient mo- 


numents relating to them as Hercule. The famous“ 


ſtatue of Hercules, in the Farneſe palace at Rome, is well 
known to the connoiſſeurs: this repreſents him, reſting 
after the laſt of his twelve labours above recited, leaning 
on his club, and holding the apples of the Heſperides 
in his hand. In this ſtatue, as in all the other figures 
of him, he is formed, by the breadth of his ſhoulders, 
the ſpaciouſnefs of his cheſt, the largeneſs of his 6ze, 
and the firmnefs of his muſcles, to expreſs ſtrength and 
a capacity of enduring great fatigue, which conſtituted 
the chief idea of virtue among the ancient heathens. 
— other attributes are his lion's ſkin, his club, and his 
W. 
Hercules is repreſented by the ancients as an exemplar 
of virtue; however, the Hercules bibax, or drunken Her- 
cules is no uncommon figure, and his amours are de- 
ſcribed both by the poets and artiſts. Thus, the Cupid+ 
are made to take away his club, and he is exhibited in 
the poſture of bending under a little boy ; by which ac 
tions we perceive, that he, who conquered al! difficulties, 
was a ſlave to love. The chicf ſcene of his effeminacies 
was in Aſia, whilſt he lived with Omphale, queen of 
Lydia; and at length, viz. in the forty-ninth year of his | 
life, he fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of his wife Deja— 
nire, who, dreading the 2 of his paſſion for 
Tole, the daughter of Eurytus, king of Oechalia, poiſoned 
His robe, ſo that he died in great agonies on mount Oeta. 
Ovid repreſents him as preparing his own funeral pile, 
and laying himſelf upon it with great compoſure. Met. ix. 
ver. 238. 
The pochte of Hercules, or the eſtabliſhment of his 
altars in the principal cities of Greece, is fixed by 'Chra- 
ſybulus, twenty-nine years before the taking of Troy. 
Hercules has been particularly honoured by the Greeks, 
under the name of Muſagetes, the conductor of the Muſes, 
and at Rome under that of Hercules Muſarum. He is 
repreſented on medals with a lyre in his hand ; and the 
reverſe is marked with the figure of the nine Muſes, with 
their proper ſymbols. Encyclopedie, and Spence's Poly- 
metis, p. 113, &c. 
HERCULEs's allheal. 
WovuND-wort. 
HercvLlES's dub. See TooTH-ach-tree, 
HERCULEUS morbus, in Medicine, the EPIT.EPsSY ; thus 
called from the terror of its attacks, and the diſſiculty of 
cure. 
HERD, among Hunters, a company or afſemblage of black 
or fallow bealts, in contradiſtinction to flock. 
In the hunting language, there are various terms uſed 
for companies of divers kinds of game. We ſay a herd 
of harts and bucks, a gy 4 of roes, a rout of wolves, a 
richeſs of martens, &c. 8 
HERDEWICH, HEerDpeEwaic, or HERDEWYCH, in our 
Ancient Law-books, a grange or place for cattle and huſ- 
bandry. 
Et unam herdewycham apud Hethcotum in peco, &c. Mon. 
Angl. 
HERDING, 
herd. 
IIEREBODE, the king's edit, anciently iſſued to com- 
mand his ſubjects into the field. | 
The word is formed of the Saxon, here, army, and bode, 
meſſenger. ; © 
HEREDITAMENTS, in Law, are ſuch immoveable things 
as a man may have to himſelf and his heirs by way cf 
inheritance ; or which, not being otherwiſe bequeathed, 
do naturally and of courſe deſcend to him who is next 
heir of blood, and fall not to the executor or adminiſtrator. 
as chattels do. 3 0 
Her cditaments is a word of large extent, and is much 
uſed in conveyances; for by the grant of hereditaments, 
iſles, ſeigniories, manors, houſes, and lands of all ſorts, 
charters, rents, ſervices, advowlons, conveyances, and 
whatever may be inherited, will paſs, | 


( 
gee GINSENG, Cow PARSNEP, and 


among Sportſmen, is the reverſe of BREAKING 


ee HUxTIXG. | | 


HEREDITARY, ſomething appropriated to a family, my 


NE thereto by right of ſucceſſion, from heir tg 
Ot monuichies, ſome are bereditayy, others 
hereditary monarchics. ſome deſcend oniy to the hire 
male, as in France; others to the next of blood f 8 
male or female, as in England, pain, &. hes ether 
The dominio s of the en peror are diſtinguiſhed 
reditary, which are tho!: he derives from his ance 
right of bloo and inhor tance; and tho he enjoys ; 
quality ot empor by virtue of bis cleciion, Joys iu 

HEREDITARY 1 alſo app iced to offices end honours an 
nexed to ce tan families, Thus the office of ea m 

ſhal and lord great chamberlain of England are h er 

in the families of the duke of Norfolk and the dk 1 

Ancaſter. 0 

It is of no very *. date, that the dignities of 

Tur e & c. are here tary. 

e canon law has taken all poſſible precone; 

vent benefices from ele mo 

HE» EDITARY 3+ a lo applied figuratively to good or eyil 
qualities, havitudes. &c. capable of being tranſmuted d 
blood from father to fon, V 
The gout, king's evil, madneſs, &c. are her editary dif. 
eaſes; i. e. they are ſometimes tranſmit'ed frum the 4. 
rents in the ſtamen or fi:{t rudiments of the 'atu.; 40 
ſuch, probably, is the origin ot numerous other chronic 
diſeaſes. 

H* REDITARY »:ight denotes a right or privilege. in virtue 
whereof a perſon ſucceed to the effects of his anccſtore, 
The nonjurors, &c. hold hered tary right to be 4 ie 
right, i. e. of God's own appointment; and conſequently 
indiſpenſible, or, as they call it, 1% be. On this 
account they contend for the obligation ot /e -ditary right 
in favour of the deſcendants of king James II. 

HEK EGELD, in our O4 Miiters, a tribute or 1-x levied 
for the maintenance of an army. See Suess iy 

HERtSIARCH, arch-heretic, the founder or inven'o of 
a hereſy, or a chief and ring leader of a fect of gs. 
The word is Greek, d 1040103) 1s, compounded ot Et0%, 
herefi', hereſy, and apxo;, princeps, prince, chic. | 
Thus Arius and Socinus are called verge“, as being 
the founders and patriarchs of the A-1ans and >ocini ns, 
Simon Magus is recorded as the firlt herefrar cb under the 
new law. | 

HERESY, an error in ſome eſſential point of Chriſtian 

faith, maintained with obſtinacy and di{ingenuity, 

It is properly the obſtinacy that conſtitutes the haracher 

of hereſy, not the error. When a man 14 hunible and 

ingenuous, ready and defirous to receive arther heht 
and inſtruction, and when he gives every thing rand 
againſt him its due weight, he is no puilty of hy, 

Errare poſſum, hæreticus eſſe nolo, is a celebrates maxim 

of St. Auguſtine. 

'Fertullian, in his treatiſe Of Preſcriptions, defines hereſy 

by choice, agrecably to the etymology of the word A 

heretic, in this ſenſe, is one who, knowingly and of his 

own choice, propoſes, or even embraces, any new d0,,ma 
or article of faith. 

The word is formed of the Greek ayeoi;, from a jtw. J 

chuſe, which, among the ancients, had vothing of that 

odious ſigniſication attached to it by ecclefialtical Writers 
of later times. It only Ggnified a peculiar opinion, dog- 
ma, or ſect. 

In this ſenſe they ſaid, the hereſy of the Stoics, of the 

Pcripatetics, &c. meaning their ſect, their ſyſlem, &c. 

Thus allo, in the New Teſtament, we read of ihe (ect 

or hereſy of the Sadducees, of the Phariſees, of the Na- 

Zarenes, &c. See Acts v. 17. ch. xv. 5+ ch. xxiv. 5. ch 

xxvi. 5. Ch. xxvili. 22. 

It ſcems difficult, in the law of England, preciſely to de- 

termine what errors amount to Here, and what not- 

The ftatute 2 Hen. IV. cap. 15 declaies (hoſe to be 

heretics who were teachers of erroneous opinions, con- 

trary to the faith and blefſed determinations of the hoh 

church. And though the ſtatute 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 14. 

declared, that offences againſt the ſee of Rome «re not 

hereſy, and the ordinary is reſtrained from proceeding 
upon mere ſuſpicion, i. e. unleſs the party be accuſcd 
by two credible witneſſes, or an indictment of 4 be 
firſt previouſly found in the king's courts of common 
law; yet the ſtat. 31 Hen. VIII. cap. 14. eltabliſhed 
the ſix molt conteſted points of popery, vz. trantub- 
ſtantiation, communion in one kind, the celibacy of the 
clergy, monaſtic vows; the ſacrifice of the maſs, and 
auricular confeſſion z and farther enacted and declared 
all oppugners of the firſt to be heretics, an, to be burnt 
with tire 3 and of the five laſt to be felons, aud to ſuffer 
death. By flat. 1. Eliz, cap. I. all former ſtatutes relate 
ing to hereſy are repealed, which leaves the juriſ1cti0n 
of hereſy as it ſtood at common law, viz. 25 to the in. 
fiction of common cenſures, in the ececleſi aftical couits5 


aud, in caſe of burning the heretic, in the Pp 2 7 


e ecti c — of 


into hee 
ors | 


Cuke, 


renod only, or, according to fir Matthew Hale, in the ſuppoſed or real miſtakes : agreeably to this ſefiſe of the 
1 an alſo; but in either caſe the writ is not de- | appellation, it is juſtly obſerved by Mr. Hallet, that the 
— of common right, but grantable or otherwiſe, | pope is the greateſt heretic in the world. See Hallet's 
N at the king's diſcretion, See De HzRrETICO | Notes, &c. vol. ili. diſc. ix. p. 390. Furneaus's Letiers 
23 y this ſtatute the term hereſy is reſtrained to Judge Blackſtone; p. 30 | 
52 tenets as are either determinable by the words of | A real heretic is properly he who maintains a falſe opi⸗ 
| canonical ſcripture, or by one of the ſour firſt ge- nion, out of a ſpicit of obſtinacy, faction, or hypocriſy. 
b 5 councils, or by ſome other council which has only A Heretic makes profeſſion of Chriſtianity, by which he 
ufed the expreſs words of ſcripture, or by parliament, is diſtinguiſhed from an infidel, Jew, and idolater. 
with the aſſent of the convocation. A man does not become an heretic by doing a thing con- 
I: is agreed that the convocation may and always might demned or forbidden by the goſpel, and of conſequence 
declare what opinions are heretical, and that a conviction repugnant to the Chriſtian faith z but by a ſtiff, diſinge- 
before them was anciently a good foundation for the writ | nuous, wilful; turbulent adherence to an opinion oppoſite 
De Heretico Comburendo , but it is doubted whether they to ſome article of the Chriſtian faith, whether it regard 
can, at this day, convene and convict a heretic. A bi- ſpeculation or praCtice. 3 
ſhop, bur no other ſpiritual judge, may puniſh a heretic | Others, however, both in the early apes of the church 
by church cenſures ; and a conviction before him was, and in modern times, have extended the odious appella- 
as ſome ſay, anciently a good foundation for the writ De tion of heretics to thoſe that have been miſtaken in judg- 
Hæretico Cemburendo, But the temporal courts cannot | ment, who have erred in fundamentals, or doctrines 
wiſh a heretic, as ſuch, but only as a diſturber of | reckoned of the greateſt importance. 
the public peace; yet ſuch courts may incidentally take The ſects of heretics, who have, at different times, dif- 
knowledge whether a tenet be heretical or not; as anct- | turbed the church, are innumerable. 
ently, where biſhops grounded their commitment of a The emperor Maximus, who uſurped the throne from 
man as an heretic on 2 Hen. IV. which impowered them Gratian, was the firſt that decrecd the pains of death to 
to impriſon for hereſy ; or even at this day, where a bi- heretics, 
ſhop pleads to a quore 1mpedit, thac he reſuſed the clerk By our own law, heretics were anciently to be burnt 3; and 
for hereſy 3 in both which caſes the temporal courts will there was a writ, De HxRETICO Comburendo, which lay 
relieve the party, unleſs the particular point charged for that purpoſe. 
againſt him be ſet ſorth, and ſuch point appear to be he- | HERETOCHS,,. among our Saxon Anceſtors, ſignified the 
retical But regularly, the temporal courts cannot de-] ſame with DUKEs or duces, denoting the commanders 
termine what is hereſy; 2nd therefore if a man thinks or leaders of their armies. , 
himſelf aggrieved by a ſuit in the ſpiritual court 2 It appears, from Edward the Coyfeſſor's laws, | 
lute anime, for herejy, his moſt proper remedy is by ap- military force of 4his kingdom was in the hands of the 
peal, not prohibition. Anciently an heretic convict, re- dukes or Heretechs, who were conſtituted through every 
fuſing to abjure, or relapſing aſter abjuration, might be province and county in the kingdom, being ſelected out 
burnt by force of the writ De Heretico Comburendo ; but | of the principal nobility, and ſuch as were moſt remark- 
he forfeited neither lands nor goods : but though this writ | able for being ſapientes, fideles, & animes, Their duty 
is now aboliſhed, and all the old ſtatutes which gave a | was to lead and regulate the Engliſh armies, with a very 
power to arreſt or impriſon perſons for hereſy, or intro- unlimited power; and becauſe of their great power 
duced any forfeiture on that account, are repealed yet they were elected by the people in their full affembly, 
by the common law, ſtill in ſorce, an obſtinate heretic | or folkmote, in the ſame manner as ſheriffs were elected. 
may be impriſoned by force of the writ De ExcoMMu- | HER:OT. See HakioT. 
NICaT0 Copiers, till he make ſatisfaction to the church. | HERISSON, in Fortification, a beam armed with iron 
The civil magiſtrate has ſtill a power of interpoſing with ſpikes, the points whereof are turned out ward, ſupported 
regard o one ſpecies of hereſy; for, by ſtat. ꝙ and 10 in the middle by a ftake, wherein is a pivot on which it 
Will. III. cap. 32. if any perſon, educated in the Chriſ- turns : it ſerves as a barrier to block up a paſſage. 
tian religion, and having made profeſſion of the ſame, Heriſſons are frequently placed befo:ie gates. eſpecially 
ſhall by writing, prirting, teaching, or adviſed ſpeaking, | the poſterns of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe paſ- 


deny the Chriſtian religion to be true, or the holy ſcrip-| ſages which muſt of neceſſity be frequently opened and 
tures to be of divine authority, or deny any one of the] thut. 


perſons in the holy I'rinity to be God, or maintain that | HERITAGE, See INHERIT ANCE. 

there are more Gods than one, he ſhall for the firſt offence | HERMZEA, Epuaia, in Antiquity, a feſtival obſerved in 
be rendered incapable of holding any office or place of | honour of Mercury: yet there were leveral ſolemnities 
truſt ; and tor the ſecond, be rendered incapable of bring- | of this kind, ſome celebrated in Peloponneſus, others in 
ing any action, beirg guardian, executor, legatee, or pur- | Bœotia, Crete, &c. See Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. ij. 
chaſer of lands, and ſhall ſuffer three years impriſonment | cap. 20. tom. i. p. 896. 
without bail. But if. within four months after the firſt In Crete, during the celebration of the hermæa, the maſ- 


conviction, the delinquent will, in open court, publicly | ters ſerved their flaves at table. This cuſtom obtained 


ee his error, he is diſcharged at once from all diſ- | likewiſe among the Athenians and Babylonians, as alſo 
abilities, 


among the Romans: witneſs the SATURNAL1A. 
Heresy is ſometimes alſo uſed, by extenſion, for a pro- | HERMANNIA, in Botany, a genus of the monadelphia pen- 
poſition that is notoriouſly falſe in ſome other ſcience. tandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a 
Thus it is a 797 in morals to ſay, that a man muſt 


pitcher-ſhaped permanent empalement : it has five petals, 
be ungrateful. It is a hereſy m geometry to ſay, that two which twiſt again the ſun within the tubulous empale- 


triangles, whoſe angles are equal, are not ſimilar. ment, but ſpread open above, it has five broad ſtamina 
HERETIC, in a general ſenſe, is one that ſets up to be the Joined in one body; in the centre is ſituated a roundiſn 
head, or chuſes to join himſelf to a particular religious | five-cornered germen, which becomes a five-cornered 


ſect, ; roundiſh capſule, with five cells opening at the top, in- 
Heretic, in a bad ſenſe, according to the opinion of cloſing many ſeeds, Miller enumerates nine ſpecies, all 
Whitby, Foſter, and many others, is one who knowingly | natives of the Cape of Gocd Hope. 

eſpouſes a falſe doctrine, is inſincere in his profeſſion, and | HERMAPHRODITE, "Feun®poriieg, a perſon who has 
aſſerts and defends what he is convinced is contrary to | both the ſexes, or the genital parts both of male and fe- 
Chriſtianity, and conſequently ſupports the intereſt of a | male. 

faction, in order to ſerve ſome bad deſigns. According The word is formed of the Greek Epasppodilec, a com- 
to this opinion, a Heretic not only entertains wrong ſen- pound of 'Feuns, Mercury, and Acęedun, Venus; q. d. 3 
timents of Chriſtianity, but doth this wilfully, and with mixture of Mercury and Venus, i. e. of male and female. 


an ill intention : ſo that no mere error of the judgment | For it is to be obſerved, Hermaphroditus was originally a 
can de herefy, and no honeſt man, who is not condemned | proper name, applied by the heathen mythologiſts to a 
of himſelf, can poſſibly be a heretic. 


fabulous deity, whom ſome repreſent as a fon of Hermes, 
The heretics, whom, in the New Teſtament, we are di- Mercury, and Aphrodite, Venus; and who, being deſpe- 
rected to avoid, were not the humble, modeſt, and rately in love with the nymph Salmacis, obtained of the 
peaceable, though erroneous Chriſtians, who adhered to | ods to have his body and her's united into one. Others 
the authority of Chriſt, and defired to know and do his Fink this junction intended to ſhew, that Venus, Plea- 
will; but the proud, pragmatical, turbulent party-men, | ſure, was of both ſexes; as, in effect, the poet Calvus 
who diſturbed and divided the church by their impoſitions | calls Venus a god. | 
and innovations, on the terms of brotherly affection and | M. Spon obſerves, Heſychius calls Venus Aphrodites : 
briſtian communion, and by aſſuming an authority over and Theophraſtus affirms, thar Aphroditos, or Venus, is 
their fellow-Chriſtians. Hereſy, in the ſenſe of ſcripture, | Hermaphroditus ; and that, in the iſland of Cyprus, ſhe_ 
doth not conſiſt in ſimple error; nor were thoſe heretics:.| has a ſtatue, which repreſents her with a beard like a 
who were anathematized and mage but only thoſe'| man. The Grecks alſo call hermaphrodites aròpo ſuvoi, 
who anathematized and pertecuted others, refuſing to] androgyni, q. d. men- women. | 


acknowledge them for true Chriſtians, on accountof their f Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh fout kinds of * 
1 ä whereof 


* 


HER 


whereof one kind only are the perſect hermaphrodites, or 


thoſe who have the pudenda of both kinds; but theſe 
are rarely, if ever, found. Itis aſfirmed, bowever, that 
there were once two ſuch hermaphrodites married to each 
other, and that each begat children on the other. See 
various inſtances of hermaphrodites, in a diſſertation of 
M. Loffhagen, in the Nov. Lit. Mar. Balth. 17c4- p. 
105. Bauhine, De Hermaphrod. Ludov. Bonaciol, I ract. 
de Part. Form. cap. 9. Aldrovand. De Monſtr. cap. 1. 
Paul, Zacch, Quzſt. Med. Legal. tom. i. lib. vii. $ 8. 


Others diſpute All that has been faid on the ſubject: 


maintaining, that the ill conformation of the parts of ge- 
neration, the teſticles being detained or concealed in 
men, and the clitoris longer than ordinary in women, 
have been the ſole occaſion of ſo erroneous a notion. 
To which may be added, fſieatomatous tumors of the 
Jabia pudendi, which have ſometimes paſſed for teſticles. 
Dr. Quincy thinks that the frequent uſe of laſcivious 
frictions and titillations may contribute greatly to the ex- 
tenſion of the clitoris, and make it paſs with the igno- 
rant for a penis. This, he adds, was the caſe in the 
celebrated inſtance of the two nuns at Rome, who, aſter 
they had lived women for many years, were ſaid to have 
become men. But, on what grounds he aſſerts this we 
do not know. 
The extraordinary ſize of the clitoris, ſays Dr. Drake, 
<« and its propendence, ſometimes, out of the body in 
infants, makes the women miſtake ſuch children for 
that ſort of monſters called hermaphrodites, Of this 
kind I had one brought to me, the clitoris whereof 
hung out of the body fo far, at about three years old, 
that it reſembled very much a penis, but it wanted a 
perforation ; and inſtead of that, juſt behind it, the 
urine iſſued at a hole, which was nothing elſe but the 
corner of the rima, the clitoris filling all the reſt of 
the orificez ſo that the parents miſtook it for a boy, 
and as ſuch chriſtened it: but the neighbours called it 
an hermaphrodite.” Anthropol. p. 148. | 
Dr. Parſons has given us a treatiſe on this ſubject, where 
he endeavours to ſhew the notion of hermaphredites to be 
a vulgar error; and in particular, that the Anglo-Negro, 
ſh-wn about this town ſome years ago, was a woman 
whoſe clitoris was overgrown. See his Mechanical and 
CriticalEnquiry into the Nature of Hermaphrodites, Lond. 
1741, 8yo, Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 142. 
The interpreters and commentators of the civil law hold, 
that an hermaphrodite who has choſen the male ſex, as 
that which prevails moſt in him, may no longer do the 
office of a woman. And the French lawyers produce an 
arret of the parliament of Paris, whereby a young her- 
maphrodite was condemned to be burnt on that very ac- 
count. 
At Athens and Rome, they looked on hermaphredites as 
ominous monſters, and precipitated them into the ſea, as 
we are informed by Alexander ab Alexandro. 
Divers of the inſect and reptile kind are truly hermaphre- 
dites; particularly worms, ſnails, &c. 
In the Memoirs of the French Academy, we have an 
account of this very extraordinary kind of hermaphrodztes, 
which not only have both ſexes, but do the office of both 
at the ſame time. Such are carth- worms, round-tailed 
worms found in the inteſtines of men and horſes, land- 
ſnails, and thoſe of freſh waters, and all the ſorts of 
leeches. And, as all theſe are reptiles, and without 
bones, M. Poupart concludes it proabble, that all other 
inſects, which have theſe two charaQters, are alſo Her- 
maphrodites. 
The method of coupling, practiſed in this claſs of Ver- 
maphrodites, may be illuſtrated in the inſtance of earth- 
worms. Ray's Hiſt. Inſec. p. 2. Theſe little creatures 
creep, two by two, out of holes proper to receive them, 
where they diſpoſe their bodies in ſuch a manner, as 
that the head of the one is turned to the tail of the other. 
Being thus ſtretched lengthwiſe, a little conical button 
or papilla is thruſt forth by cach, and received into an 
aperture of the other. 
Theſe animals, being male in one part of the body and 
female in another, and the body flexible withal, M. Hom- 
berg does not think it impoſſible but that an earth-worm 
may couple with ut{elf, and be both father and mother of 
its young; an obſervation which, to 
extravagant 
Among the inſets of the ſoft or boneleſs kind, there are 
great numbers, indeed, which are fo far from being her- 
maphrogites, that they are of no ſex at all. Of this kind 
are all the caterpillars, maggots, and worms, produced 
of the eggs of flies of all kinds; but the reaſon of this 
is plain; theſe are not animals in a perfect ſtate, but diſ- 
guiſes under which animals lurk. They have no buſineſs 
with the propagating of their ſpecies, but are to be tran(- 
formed into animals of another kind, by the putting off 
their ſeveral coverings, and then only they are in their 
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ſome, appears highly | 


perfect late, and therefore then only ſhew th 
of ſex, which are always in the diſtin& an; 
being only male or female. "Theſe „ 
eggs produce theſe creatures, which ſhew n A and thej 
arrive at that perſect ſtate again, Mem, Mfrs Þ. till they 
Mr. Hunter, in his account of the free 3 ak. 1707, 
obſerved, that; in many of the inferior trib ev. has lateſ 
the male and female parts of generation 2 * animals, 
be united in the ſame animal, which from * found t0 
parts, are called hermaphrodite, "Theſe * oy both 
divides into the natural, and unnatural * be 
The natural kind belongs to the inferior and Os, 
order of animals; but as animals become farms imple 
cated, and each part is more confined to "oi compli. 
uſe, a ſeparation of the two neceſſary power Donny 
ration takes place in them: and he apprehend * 
unnatural kind may be occaſionally found — the 
tribe of animals having diſtinct ſexes, but has 6. every 
common in ſome than in others. The 3 we 
has the ſeweſt; but in the horſe, aſs, ſheep Hay ſpecies 
they are very frequent. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lrir h x cattle, 
279, &c. Sce Free MARTIN. 1888 
HER MAPHRODITE is alſo applied in a botan 
'The lateſt botaniſts make a diviſion of plants * 
they call 1 as having both che male _ 
male parts of generation, viz. the 7 488 k 
the band lower. ; kamin and piſtl in 
Theſe her maphrodite flowers are ſometimes difin..,: 
into male hermaphreodites and female wed ior- ans 
caſe, in tbis diſtintion, which is ſeldom 5 
occurs, is, when the flower contains the parts belon Fan, 
each ſex, but one of them proves »bortive or ineff; ov . 
if the defect be in the ſtamit a, it is a female berm 2 
* if in the piſtil, a male one. N 
ERMAPOLLON, in Antiguitv, a ſtatue 
poſed of Mercury and Apollo, 98 
with the ſymbols of both divinities, viz. che petaſu: 4 
IF caduceus, with the bow and lyre. = 
ERMAT HENA, *Epyaburn, in Antiquit pre 
ſenting Mercury * e both in nk —_ 4-426 
The word is compound of Hermes, Mercury, 
a Greek name for Minerva, 
M. Spon gives divers figures of Hermathene, in his Rech 
Cur, de Antique, p. 98. They are a fort of ſtatües 
raiſed on ſquare pedeſtals, after the manner 6f Herms, 
only that the attributes of Minerva are added there:c, 
See HERMES below. 
HERMERACLES, in Antiquity, a ſtatue compounded of 
the figures of Mercury and Hercules, 
M. Spon gives us a type of an Hermeracles, Rech. Cur. 
de VAntiq. p. 96. fig. 13. ITbe name, he obſerves, was 
given to a divinity repreſented after the manner of Her- 
mes, with the additional attributes of Hercules, viz. 2 
lion's ſkin and a club. This he aſcribes to the cuſtom 
among the Greeks of placing the ſtatues of Mercury aud 
Hercules in the academy and gymnaſia, as both one and 
the other prelided over the exerciſes of the youth, 
HERMEROS, compoſed of "Egunsg, Mercury, and 'E:2:;, 
Cupid, a ſtatue formed of Mercury and Cupid. 
HERMES, or HERMA, among Antiguaries, a ſort of ſquare 
or cubical figure of the god Mercury, uſually made of 
marble, though ſometimes of braſs or other materials, 
without arms or legs, and planted by the Greeks and 
Romans in their croſs-ways. 
Servins gives us the original thereof, in his Comment on 
the eighth book of the Afneid. Some ſhepherds, ſays 
he, having one day caught Mercury, called by the Greeks 
Hermes, aflcep on a mountain, cut off his hands; from 
which he, as well as the mountain where the action was 
done, became denominated Cyllenius, from xu720g, im- 
ed : and thence, adds Servius, it is, that certain ſtatues 
without arms are denominated Hlermeſes or Hermæ. But 
this 2 of the epithet of Cyllenius contradicts 
moſt of the other ancient authors: who derive it hence, 
that Mercury was born at Cyllene, a city of Elis, or even 
on the mountain Cyllene itſelf, which had been thus 
called before him, 
Suidas gives a moral explication of this cuſtom of mak- 
ing flatues of Mercury without arms. The Hermes, 
ſays he, were ſtatues of itone placed at the veſtibules ot 
porches of the doors and temples at Athens ; for this 
reaſon, that, as Mercury was held the god of ipeech 
and of truth, ſquare and cubical ſtatues were peculiarly 
proper; having this in common with truth, chat, on 
. ſide ſoever they are viewed, they always appear the 
ame. 
It muſt be obſerved, that Athens abounded more than 
any other | guar in Hermeſes : there were abundance ct 
very ſignal ones in divers parts of the city, and the) 
were indeed one of the principal ornaments of the place. 
They were alſo placed in the high-roads and crols- ways, 
becauſe Mercury, who was the courier of the gods, Few 
Jet 


e differen 


ical ſenſe. 


and Athena, 


H E R e a 


aded over the highways; whence he had his ſurname of } natical ſyſtem of theology, derived from the Platonic 
Trivius, from trivium; and that of Viacus, from vis. ſchool, and adopted by Origen and his diſciples, that 
From Suidas's account, above cited, it appears, that the | prevailed at this period, contributed to form the taſte 
terms, termini, uſed among us in the door-caſes, balco- | and temper of the firſt hermits. 

nes, &c. of our buildings, take their origin from theſe | Several of the ancient hermits, as St. Antony, &c. though 
Athenian Hermeſes ; and that it was more proper to call | they lived in deſerts, had yet numbers of religious ac- 
them hermetes than ter mini, becauſe, though the Roman] companying them. - 

termini were ſquare ſtones, whereon a head was fre- There are alſo divers orders and congregations of reli- 
quently placed, yet they were rather uſed as land marks | gious, diſtinguiſhed by the title of hermitsy as, hermits 


and mere-ſtones than as ornaments of building. ; of St. Auguſtine, of St. John Baptiſt, of St. Jerom, of 
UERMESIA, a name givea by ſome authors to hermetic St. Paul, &c. 

CHYMISTRY- ; HERMITs of St. Auguſtine, is a religious order, more fre- 
HERMETIC, or HrkMET1CAT. art, a name given to che- quently called Auguſtines or Auſtin-friers. 


miſtry, on a fuppoſition that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was It 1s commonly pretended to have been inſtituted by that 
the inventor thereof, or that he excelled therein. See | father, but without much ground. This is pretty cer- 
ALCHYMY and CHyMISTRY. tain, he laid the foundations of a monaſtic order about 
We know but little of this Hermes; only that he was an] the year 388, and retired to bis father's eſtate near Ta- 


ancient king of Egypt, a thouſand years prior to Aſcu- gaſta, to lead a religious life with ſome companions : but 

lapius. Zozimus Panopolity mentions him, as having it does not at all appear, that this order has ſubſiſted ever 
wrote of natural things; and there are ſeveral pieces {till ſince ; nor that the hermits of St. Auguſtine are deſcend- | 
extant under his name, but they are all ſuppoſititious. ed, without interruption, from them. = 


HERMETICAL philoſophy is that which undertakes to ſolve | This order, in reality, only commenced under pope Alex- 
and explain all the phenomena of na'ure, from the three | ander IV. in the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
chemical principles, falt, ſulphur, and mercury. was formed gradually by the union of divers congrega- 
A conſiderable augmentation was made to the ancient tions, as appears from his bull, publiſhed in the Mare 
Hermetical phils/ophy, by the madern doctrine of alcali Magnum of the Auguſtines. 
and acid. That pontiff undertook this union from the firft year of 

IERMETICAL {ir or medicine, is that ſyſtem or hypo-] his pontificate, viz. the year 1254. It was the year 
theſis in the art of healing, which explains the cauſes of | 1256 before the ſuperiors of all the congregations could 
diſeaſes, and the operations of medicine, on the prin- be got together. In the general chapter the union wag 
ciples of the H-rmerical philoſophy, and, particularly, effected; Lanfranc Septala, a Milaneſe, was choſen ge- 
on the ſyſtem of alcali and acid. neral, and the order divided into four provinces, viz. 

UrameTicat cal, a manner of ſtopping or cloſing glaſs | thoſe of France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, See Avu- 
veſſels, for chemical operations, ſo very accurately, that . GUSTINS. | 
nothing can exhale or gſcape, not even the molt ſubtile | Since that, other orders have been united to the Vermits 
ſpirits. of St. Auguſtine ; as the Poor Catholics, &c. and the 
It is performed by heating the neck of the veſſel in the | order now conſiſts of ſorty-two provinces. | 
flame of a lamp till it be cas ro melt, and then with a | Aﬀter ſo many unions, the order began to divide again 
pair of pincers twitting it clote together. This they call | into ſeparate congregations, according to the relaxations 
putting on He meg": ſcal. and reformations that afterwards got footing. Such are 
There are alſo other ways of ſealing veſſels Hermetically; | the Bare-footed Hermits of St. Auguſtine ; the congre- 
viz. by ſtopping them with a plug or {topple of glaſs, | gation of Centorbi, or the Sicilian Reform; the conge- 
well luted into the neck of the vefſel ; or, by turning | gation of the Colorites, in Calabria, &c. | 
another ovum philoſophicum upon that wherein the mat- | There are alſo ſeveral congregations of nuns, under the 
ter is contained, | appellation of Hermits of St. Auguſline. 

HERMH ARPOCRATES, orHznmanPpocRATES, in An- 'There is alſo a THIRD order of hermits of St. Au- 
tiquity, a deity, or ſigure of a deity, compoſed of Mer- | gu/tine. | 
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cory and Harpocrates the god of filence. HERMITS of Brittini, was a congregation formed under 
N. Spon gives us a Hermbarpacrates in his Rech. Cur. de] pope Gregory IX. who gave them the rule of St. Au- 
PAntiquite, p. 98. fig. 15. having wings on his feet like uſtine. | 

Mercury, and laying his finger on his mouth like Har-“ Their firſt hermitage or abode was in a ſolitary place, 
pocrates. It is p1obuible they might mean, by this com- | called Brittini, in the marquiſate of Ancona; whence 
bination, that ſilence is ſometimes eloquent. the name. They led a very auſtere life: they never eat 


QCERMIANT, or HikmiaTITz#, a fett of heretics in the | any meat, and faſted much, 
ſecond century, thus called from their leader Hermias, | HeRMITS of Camaldui, See CAMALDULIANS. 
They were allo denominated Seluciani.  |HERrmaiTS of St. Ferom, See JERONYMITES. 
One of their diſtinguiſting tenets was, that God is cor- | HERmITS of St. Jahn Baptiſt, was a religious order in Na- 
pereal. Another, that Jeſus Chiiſt did not aſcend into] varre, whoſe principal convent or hermitage was ſeven a 
heaven with his body, but eft it in the ſun, leagues from Pampelona. 
HERMIT, ErxtmiTt, ExrmiTa, a devout perſon retired | Till the time of Gregory XIII. they lived under the obe- 
into ſolitude, to be more at leiſure ſor prayer and con- | dience of the biſhop of that city ; but the pope confirmed 
templation, and to diſcncumber himſelf from the affairs | them a religious order, approved their conſtitutions, and 
of the world. admitted them to make the yows. Their way of living 
The word is formed from the Greek «py, eremu , wil-| was exceeding auſtere; they went bare-footed, wore na 
derneſs ; and according to the etymology, ſhould rather | linen, lay on boards, with a large ſtone for their pillow, 
be written erent, the ſpirit being ſoft. I and bore a large wooden croſs on their breaſts. 
An hermit is not reputed a religious, unleſs he have made { Their houſe was a kind of laura, rather than a convent, 
the vows. cantoned out into cells, in which they lived ſolitary in 
Paul, ſurnamed the Hermit, Paulus Eremitanus, towards the middle of a wood. 
the cloſe of the ſecond century, is utually reckoned the | HE&MITS / St. Paul, the firſt hermit, is an order formed | 
firſt Lernit; though St. Jerom, at the beginning of the | in the thirteenth century, by the union of two bodies of J 
life of that ſaint, ſays, it is not known who was the firſt. hermits in Hungary, viz. thoſe of St. James de Patach, | 
Some go back to St. John the Baptiſt, and others to] and thoſe of Piſilia near Zante. i 
Elias. Upon being incorporated, they choſe St. Paul, the firſt : 
Others make St. Antony the founder of the hermetical | hermit, for the common patron and protector of their | 
life; but others tike him to have only rekindled and) order, and aſſumed his name. They multiplied very con- 
heightened the fervour thereof, and hold, that the diſ-| fiderably in Hungary, Germany, Poland, and other pro- 
ciples of that ſaint owned St. Paul for the fiſt perſon] vinces; and, at length, came to have ſeventy monaſteries 
tgat practiſed it, who fied into the moſt ſolitary deſerts in Hungary alone ; but the revolutions and wars in that : 
vt Thebais, where he led, during the ſpace of ninety] kingdom reduced them again. | 
years, a life more worthy of a ſavage animal than of a HERMIT-f/h, the name by which ſome call the long-tailed | 
rational being. Nevertheleſs this unſociable manner of SQUILLA, with a ſoft tail, and the right claw the larger. | 
life was very common in Egypt, Syria, India, and Meſo- HERMITAGE properly ſignifies a little hut or habitation, [ 
petamia, not only long before his time, but even before in ſome deſert place, where a hermit dwells, 
the coming of Chritt; and it is till practiſed among the | HERMITAGE is alſo popularly attributed to any religious 
lahometans, as well as the Chriſtians, in thoſe dry and] cell, built and endowed in a private and recluſe place, 
2urning climates : for the glowing atmoſphere that ſur=| and thus annexed to ſome large abbey, of which the ſu- 
rounds theſe countries is a natural cauſe of that love of | perior was called hermita. 
ſolitude and repoſe, of that indolent and melancholy dif- | HERMODACTYL, or Snake-heaged Iris, in Botany, This 
polition, that are verv common among their languid | genus is by Dr. Linnzus joined to the 1R1$; the cha- 
tnnabitants. The periecutions of Decius and Valerian | raCters of the flower agreeing pretiy well with thoſe of 
arc ſuppoſed to have been the occaſion ; though the ſa- | that genus, from which, however, Tournefort has ſepa- 
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rated it by the difference of the root. Its characters are 
theſe: it has a lily-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one leat, 
ſhaped exactly like the iris; but it has a tuberous root 
divided like two or three dugs, like oblong buibs, There 
is one ſpecies. 
This plant is cafily propagated by its tubers, which ſhould 
be taken off and planted ſoon after the green leaves decay 
for if they are kept long out of the ground, they ſhrink 
and rot when planted. The roots are apt to run deep in 
the ground, when they ſeldom produce flowers; in light 
ſoils, thereſore, it may be proper to lay a thickneſs of 
rubbiſh under the border where they are planted. Miller. 
HERMODACTYLS, in Medicine, a drug uled as a gentle 
urgative, &c. 
The Hermodactyl is a root about the ſize of a little cheſt- 
nut, in figure reſembling a heart; ruddy without, very 
white within; of a light fungous ſubſtance, withour 
fibres; eaſily broken, and reducible into a powder like 
flour; of a ſweetiſh taſte, but ſomewhat viſcid, It is 
brought to us dried, from Egypt, Syria, and Turky. 
Theſe have been too generally ſuppoſed a fruit, but they 
are unqueſtionably a root, and ſeem to be the roots of 
that ſpecies of meadow-ſaffron, called by authors colchi- 
cum Chinenſe floribus fritillariæ inſtar variegatis, fallis un— 
dulatis, or the Chincſe meadow-ſaffron, with undulated 
leaves, and with flowers chequered like thoſe of the fri- 
tillary. They were in great uſe among the ancients as a 
purge ; but their operation is very flow, tedious, and fa— 
tiguing, and theretore they have been commonly quick- 
ened with aloes and other cathartics. They are beſt cor- 
rected by being joined with aromatics, and are now 
ſometimes uſed, mixed with jalap, in rheumatiſms. The 


women of Egypt eat the freſh roots roaſted, to make 


them grow fat. 

Hermodactyls were chiefly uſed to purge pituitous hu- 
mours of the brain and joints. They were deemed fo 
efficacious in ſcouring the mucilaginous glands, aud pre- 
ſerving them from the lodgments of gritty matters, which 
occaſion the gout and arthritic complaints, that they 
were denominated, by ſome writers, anima articulor um. 
They alſo promote ſweat. They ate now expunged by 
the colleges both of London and Edinburgh from their 
catalogues of ofhcinals. 

HERMODE, in Mythelogy, the name of a divinity wor- 
ſhipped by the ancient inhabitants of the North, or 
Goths : he was reputed to be the ſon of Odin, the firſt 
of their gods. 

HERMOGENEAN code, in Law. See Copx. 

HERMOGENIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, denomi- 
nated from their leader Hermogenes, who lived towards 
the cloſe of the ſecond century. 

Hermogenes eſtabliſhed matter as his firlt principle, and 


regarding matter as the fountain of all evil, he main- 


tained that the world, and every thing contained in it, 
as alſo the ſouls of men and other ſpirits, were formed 
by the deity from an uncreated and cternal maſs of cor- 
rupt matter. 

The opinions of Hermogenes, with regard to the origin 
of the world and the nature of the foul, were warmly 
oppoſed by Tertullian. 

The Hermogenians were divided into feveral branches 
under their reſpective chieftains, viz. Hermiani, Seleu- 
cians, Materiari, &c, 

Some will have the Manichees alſo to have ſprung from 
the Hermogen:tans. 

HERMOPAN, in Ancient Mythology, a hgure compoſed of 
Mercury and Pan. 

HERMOSIRIS is a ſtatue of Mercury and Ofiris, with the 
diſtin attributes of thoſe divinitics united; viz. the 
caduceus for Mercury, and the head of a hawk with an 
eagle for Oſiris. 

HERMULES were two ſmall ſtatues of Mercury placed in 
the Circus at Rome. 

HERN. See HERON. 

HERNANDRIA, in Botany. See JACK ind box, 

HERNIA, in Medicine, a deſcent of the inteſtines or omen- 
tum out of their natural place; or rather, the tumor 
formed by that deſcent, popularly called a rupture. 

The word is Latin, hernia, and originally ſignifies the 
ſame with tumor ſcroti, called alſo ramex. Priſcian ob- 
ſerves, that the antient Marſi gave the appellation ernia 
to rocks; whence ſome will have hernias thus called, 
propter duritiem, on account of their hardneſs. Scaliger 
chuſes rather to derive the word from the Greek s, 
ramus, branch, 
When the peritonzum happens to be extraordinarily di- 
lated, (for it is hardly ever burſt or broken, ) a portion of 
the omentum, a part of the inteſtinal canal, and ſome— 
times (though very rarely) the ſtomach, fall out of their 

lace, and form theſe forts of tumors called hernras. 

he liver, ſpleen, uterus, bladder, &c. have at diflerent 
rimes been found in different bernie, but theſe are caſes 

that very ſeldom occur. 
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from which laſt cauſe it is, that they are ſo frequent; 
children, and ſo eaſily helped by timely care : a % 
they are generally incurable. From hernias Tr _— 
ariſe the iliac paſhon, and ſometimes inflammaricn, 
even gangrenes of the inteſtines. Ft hog. 
Hernias are variouſly denominated, both accor 
parts diſplaced, and thoſe whereon they fall, 
If a hernia be formed by the deſcent of a portion of th 
inteſtines, which is the moſt uſual kind of ry ture, j » 
called ENTEROCELF, or hernia inteflinalis, rb 
if, inſte1d of the inteſtines, the omentum be fall 
is called EP1PLOCELE, or hernia omentalis, 
A deſcent of both is called ENTERO-EPIPLOCET t 
compoynd rupture. 
It the inteſtines fall on the nivel, it is called O21 Py 
LOCEI r. 
If a piece of the gut or caul falls through the perfora. 
tion of the obliquus deſcendens into the groin, it f: 
called BUBOXOCF1,Þ, or inguinolis, but if the ſcrotum 
be occupied by cither of them, the rupture is ſaid to be 
complete, and is called OSCHFOCELE: the latter was for- 
merly attributed to the laceration of the peritonæum 
andi the ſormer merely to its dilatation. But it has beca 
more lately diſcovered, that both the ſcrotal and femaral 
herni& deſcend from the abdomen by openings which are 
natural to every human body. See the ſequel ot these 
articles. 
Fernie have been alſo diſtinguiſhed by different circum« 
ſtances that attend them, into congenial, incarcerated, 
&c. There is another diſtinction of Hernie into tree, 
and falſe or ſpurious : the former are occaſioned by the 
removal of certain parts irom their natural ſituation, 
whilſt the parts themſelves remain, in general, found, 
and free from diſcaſe ; ſuch are thoſe which have been 
already enumeraied : the latter are originally diſorders of 
the parts in which they are ſeated, occaſioned by a vati- 
cous diſtenſion of the ſpermatic veſſels, extravaſated blood 
or water within the membranes cither of the teſticle or 
of the ſpermatic veſſels, an inflammatory enlargement, 
and a ſcirthous or cancerous ſtate of the teſtis itſelf, 
The ſpurious hernie derive their names either from their 
ſuppoſed contents, as the PNEUMATOCELE, EA A- 
TOCELE, and HYDROCELE; or from the alteration 
made by the diſeaſe in the natural ſtructure of the parts 
concerned, as the VARIOCELE, CIRSOCELE, and SAR» 
COCELE ; to which ſome have added the YUERNIA un 
morals, | 
A kind of prominent tumor in the throat is frequentiy 
alſo called BRONCIIOCELE, or hernia gutturalis, 
To this general 2ccovunt of the ſeveral ſpecies of hernia, 
we ſhall ſubjoin a more particular deſcription of each, 
referring to thoſe that are elſeu here deſeribed iu the 
courſe of this work. 

HERNIA aguoſa. vce ILYDROCELE. 

HERNIA Carne/a, Sce SARCOCELEF., 

HERNIA congentta, or congenial hernia, denotes a tumors 
occaſioned by a portion of inteſtine or omentum, Wbich. 
is ſound in contact with the naked teſticle, aud con- 
tained in a ſac or bag formed by the tunica gaga 
t;/lis, The teites are originally ſituated in the abqomen, 
and gradually deſcend, near the time of birth, throught 
the orifice adapted for their paflage, firit into the groin, 
and then jato the ſcrotum, each carrying along with it 
a peritoneal coat, by whick it was covered in the cavity 
of the belly, and being received into a ſacculus or (mal! 
membranous bag, which, when cloſed, conſtitute the 
tunicæ vaginales, and are true and original pri colles of 
the peritonzzum. The upper part or neck of thete bags 
paſſes through the apertures in the tendons of the ry 
nal oblique muſcles, and the lower part lies enveloped 
in the common cellular membrane on the 0utee Of 
thoſe mulcles, in the groins. "Theſe lecculi have free 
communication with the abdomen by means of thett 
orifices until birth, and often for ſome time longer. 
However, when thele orifices are cloſed, a bag of cast) 
is formed, which contains within it the teſticle, covere" 
only by its tunica albuginea, and which bas never altes 
wards any communication with the orifice into the or 
vity of the belly. Neverthelets, it lometimes happens 
that, while theſe patſages are open, a piece of the u- 
teſtine or omentum intrudes into the orifice of the wn: 
vaginalis, prevents its cloſing, and thus a heroial {ac 8 
formed of the vaginal coat of the teſtis, contains the 
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: omentum, and the teſticle in immediate con- 
ES Took other. This is the congenial hernia ; a 
diſeaſe unknown till within theſe few years, but by no 

n uncommon one. * 

21 Sever was made 1 * Hunter, iv 1755, affiſled 
by bis brother Mr. John Hunter; and it is ingeniouſly 
Y ounces for and explained in Dr. Huntei's Medical 
Comment. Ne 1. and by Mr. Pott, in his Account of the | 
Congenial Hernia, publiſhed in 1757, and in his Remarks 
on the Hydrocele, publiſhed in 1762, . 

The hernia, now deſcribed, appears in very early in- 
fancy, and, like all other kinds of ruptures, ſhould be re- 
duced, and conſtantly kept up by a proper bandage, 
whenever this method 15 practicable ; and when attended 
with ſymptoms of ſtricturc, it requires the ſame aſſiſt- 
ance as the common heryug. But if it ſhould happen, 
that a piece of the inteſtine or omentum has deſcended 
low into the ſac, while the teſticle is in the groin, or 
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from the ſtoppage of a venereal gonorrhea, briſk purga- 
tives are uſeful in order to produce a difcharge : vomits 
alſo and bleeding are ſerviceable for removing the in- 
flammation and tumor. The topical applications ſhould 
be of the aſtringent and ftimulating kind, ſuch as Gou- 
lard's ſaturnine water, or a mixture of vinegar and 
brandy. When the inflammatory fymptoms abate, mer- 
cury may be preſcribed internally, and the unguentum 
cceruleum forte may be rubbed on the ſcrotum every | 
night, either to prevent or remove any degree of indu- | 
ration, When a ſuppuration cannot be prevented, an 
emollient cataplaſm muſt be applied warm, and conti— 
nued till it produces a diſcharge of matter. If the knifz 
be uſed, care muſt be taken that the teſticle it not wound- 
ed. Med. Obf. vol. iii. art 17. Motherby's Dict. 
HErnia incarcerata, confined or ſtrar gulated rupture, derives 
its name from this circumſtance, hat the protruded parta | 
of the omentum or intelline, on account of their ſize, | 


even within the abdomen, the application ot a truſs 
would be highly improper ; for it might either prevent 
the deſcent of the teſticle from the belly into the ſcrotum, 
or injure it. and occaſion much pain without any benefit. 
No ſuch bandage ſhould therefore, be applied to the rup- 
ture of an infant, unleſs the teſticle can be fairly felt in 
the ſcrotum, after the gut or caul is replaced; and, when 
it can be ſo felt, a truſs cannot be put on too ſoon. There 
are other circumſtances, which require the attention of a 
ſurgeon, in the management of this diſeaſe, for which 
we refer the reader to Mr. Pott's Chirurgical Works, 
vol. ii. p. 161, &c. 1779. | 

Hxg vi, wuraliss Set HERNIA femoralis. 5 
HxRNIA cy/tica or veficalic, is the hernia of the urinary 
bladder. 1 his is liable to be thruſt forth, either through 
the opening in the oblique muſcle, like the inguinal 
hernia, or under Poupart's ligament, like the femoral 
hernia. The portion of the bladder which 1s liable to 
protruſion is not covered by the peritonzeum, and there- 
fore this hernia differs from cvery other in having no 
heroial fac. 

This kind of hernia, in a recent ſtate, is eaſily reduced, 
2nd kept from returning, by a proper bandage ; but if 
the outer ſurface of the bladder adheres to the cellular 
membrane, which is the caſe in the advanced ſtate of 
this diſorder, the urine cannot be diſcharged without 
lifting up and compreſling the ſcrotum, and the patient 
mult be contented with a ſuſpenſory bag. If this he. 
be complicated with a bubonocele, and the operation be- 
comes neceſſary, great care is required left the bladder 
ſhould be opened jaſtead of the fac. 
M. Mery concludes, that herni@ of this kind never ariſe 
from mere accident, but, when they do happen, they 
muſt be the effe&t of an original ill conformation : the 
bladder of urine, he ſays, is too big to paſs through. the 
annuli or rings which the inteſtines pals through ; and, 
beſides, it is Eitened too ſtrongly on all ſides to admit of 
a deſcent. M. Petit, however, is of a different opinion, 
and maintains, that bernie of the bladder may be pro- 
duced aſter the ordinary manner of others. Mem, de 
PAcad. 1717. | 

HERNIA femoralis is formed by the depreſſion of the omen- 
tum or intelline into the upper and !ore-part of the thigh 
through the arch made by the ligamentum Povupartii, or 
as others call it, the ligamentum Fallopii, between the 
the points of its attachment to the os ilion and the os pubis. 
The hernial ſac, in this caſe, if it be not greatly extend- 
ed, lies between the crural veſſels and the os pubis 
on which it reſts. The method of attempting reduction, 
and the tceatment of the patient in caſe of difficulty, are 
the ſame as in an /nguinal hernia; except that in this 
hernia the preſſure ought to be made directly upward, or 
a little towards the pubes. 

There is another kind of hernia femoralis, called hernia 
foraminis magni iſchii, which happens when the inteſtines 
or omentum fall through the great hole of the iſchium 
into the internal part of the thigh, between and under 
the two anterior heads of the triceps muſcle, In this 


caſe, no preflure nor operation can be attended with 
ſucceſs, 


inflammation, or diſtenſion of the gut by ſxces or wind, 
the adherence of either of them to the hernial fac, &c. 
the ſmallneſs of the aperture of the tendon through which 
the hernia pafſes, or any other cauſe, cannot be replaced 
without difficulty, pain, and hazard. | 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are a fwelling of the groin 
or ſcrotum, reſiſting the impreſſions of the fingers; and 
when the h--71a is of the inteſtinal kind, it is painful 
to the touch; an increaſe of pain by coughing, ſneezing, 
or ſtanding upright ; a ſickneſs of the flomach, and fre- 
quent inclination to vomit; ard a ſtoppage of all diſcharge 
by the anus, attended with a frequent hard pulſe and 
ſome degree of fever. The immediate cauſe of theſe 
ſymptoms is a ſtricture mad on the prolapſed part of 
the gut, by the borders of the natural aperture in the 
tendon of the oblique muſcle, which interrupts the paſ- 
ſage of the aliment and faces, diſturbs the periſtaltic 
motion of the whole canal, obſtructs the circulation of 
the blood thiough ite veſlels, and, withour ſpeedy relief, 
brings on a mortification. x 
Writers are not agreed, whether this ſtricture be owing 
to a diſcaſe originally in the inteſtine, or to its diſlodg- 
ment and diſtenſion. The latter opinion has been ge- 
neraily reccived ; but there are many circumſtances, 
which deſerve the ſurgeon's attention, that favour the 
former ſuppoſition ; and when this is the caſe, the diſ- 
order becomes more alarming and dangerous. Ia thoſe 
caſes, where all the miſchiet ariſes from the mere pro- 
lapſus and ſtrictute, the returned inteſtine becomes im- 
mediately pervious, and recovering its periitaltic motion, 
keeps its place and performs its office ; but if, by pre- 
vious diſtemper, it is rendered impervious and deprived 
of its motion, it cannot execute its function, it remains 
violently diſtended, and is, with great difficulty, kept 
within the belly, aſter it has been replaced. 

Whatever be the immediate cauſe of this kind of hernia, 
the ſurgeon ſhould firſt endeavour, by gentle means, to 


"reſtore the protruded parts to their proper Gtuation in- 


the belly : for this purpoſe, the patient ſhould be laid in 
a ſupine poſture, with his trunk ſomewhat lower than 
his thighs, aud with the thigh on the diſeaſed fide ſo 
elevated, as to centribute as much as poſſible to the re- 
laxation of the abdominal aperture; and thus, by keeps 
ing the teſticle from aſcending and the inteſtine from de- 
ſcending, and continued gentle prefſure of the tumor, 
the inteſtine may be made to return, When the difh- 
culty is conſiderable, the poſture of the body ſhould ap- 
proach nearly to that which is commonly called ſtanding 
on the head. If this attempt fails, recourſe muſt be had 
to frequent and copious bleeding, the warm bath, cathar- 
tics, the application of cataplaſms, fomentations, embro- 
cations, &c. acrid ſtimulating glyſters and ſuppoſitories 
frequently repeated, particularly thoſe of the ſmoke of 
tobacco, and a compoſition of ſalt, honey, and aloes boiled 
to a proper conſiſtence. Omental ruptures are generally 
more capable of reduQion than the inteſtinal ; but when, 
by adheſion to the ſides of the hernial ſac, or any alter- 
ation in their form, they cannot be reduced, their weight 
muſt be ſuſpended in a bag or truſs, and thus rendered as 
little troubleſome as poſſible. 


HERNIA fatulenta, See PNEUMATOCELE, 
HERN1A putturalis, See BRONCHOCELE. 
HEernta humeralis hag been generally ſuppoſed to be a diſ- 


When the parts are properly reduced, they ſhould be kept 
ſrom falling down by a bandage or truſs, the pad of which 
is made to conſtantly preſs againſt the opening in the 


eaſe of the teſticle itſelf; but it appears, from ſome late 
obſervations that its proper ſeat is the tunica vag inalis, 
which is very conſiderably enlarged as well as the ſper- 
matic chord, whilſt there is no appearance of diſeaſe in 
the teſtis, Mr. Pott aſcribes it to the defluctiqn of the 
inflammatory kind, occaſioned molt commonly by an ir- 
ritation in that part of the urethra where the vaſa defe- 
rentia or veliculz ſeminales terminate, It generally pro- 
ceeds from vencieal complaints, though ſometimes from 
external bruiſes. This diſorder is attended with pain 
and heat, and moſt frequently fever, When it proceeds 
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abdominal tendon, and ſo keep the gut or caul from pro- 
trucing, and bring the fides of the hernial ſac as near :s$ 
poſſible to each other. Aſter the operation is completed, 
the body ſhould be kept open, and the diet and regimen 


be low and ſparing, while the leaſt degree of tenſion ot 


ain remain, 

f the means above recited fail of effect, and the ſymp- 
toms of the diſorder increaſe, the next remedy, which 
ſhould be applied to without delay, is chirurgical opera- 
tion, in order to diſengage the parts where the ſt:ifture 
lies, before they become gangrenous. Ihe manner of 


performing 
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performing the operation, as deſcribed by Mr. Pott, is 
as follows : the patient muſt be laid on his back, on a 
table of convenient height, with his legs hanging eably 
over the end of it; and then the operator, with a ſtrait 
diſſecting knife, muſt make an inciſion through the ſkin 
and membrana adipoſa, beginning juſt above the place 
where the inteſtine paſſes out from the belly, and con- 
tinuing it to the lower part of the ſcrotum. When the 
adipoſe membrane is divided, there will appear a few 
ſmall, diſtin, tendinous bands, lying cloſe on the her- 
nial ſac, which muſt likewiſe be divided, as well as the 
ſac itſelf, The inciſion in the fac, which requires cau- 
tion and ſteadineſs, becauſe of its different degrees of 
thickneſs in different kinds and ſtages of the hernia, 
ſhould be made about an inch and a half below the \tric- 
ture, and the opening be ſuſhcient to admit the end of 
the operator's fore-linger, which, introduced into the 
aperture, will ſerve as a director; and upon this a nar- 
row- bladed, curved knife, with a bold probe-point z the 
point of the knife being always ſhort of the extremity 
of the finger, will ſerve to divide the ſac quite up to 
the opening in the tendon, and down to the bottom of 
the ſcrotum. When the ſac is firſt divided, there iflues 
from it a fluid, which varices in quantity, colour, and 
conſiſtence, according to the date, ſize, and fome other 
circumſtances attending the rupture. the fac being laid 
open, the inteſtine immediately protrudes, unlets it hap 
pens to be enveloped in the omentum : the operator is 
now to try, whether by gently drawing out a littie more 
of the gut, and reducing its bulk, he can return it back 
to the belly without dividing the tendon; but if this 
cannot be eafily accompliſhed, it is beiter to decline at- 


tempting it. In order to divide the ſtricture with the 
leaſt hazard, the ſurgeon ſhould firſt attend to the ſtruc- 
ture and direction of the parts; and, as the natural 
opening in the tendon of the obliquus deſcendens muſcle, 
through which the heraa paſſes, is formed by a kind o. 
ſeparation of the fibres from each other, and its direc- 
tion is the ſame with that of the tendon, or obliquely 
downward from the os ilion to the os pubis, the knife 
ſhould be ſo managed as to continne this ſeparation, by 
applying its edge to the ſuperior and poſterior part of the 
oval, and carrying it upward and obliquely back ward 
till a ſufficient opening is obtained: this opening {hould 
aſſord room for paſſing the end af the finger on the in- 
ſide in caſe of any adhebon. When the fac and {triclurc 
are divided, the contained parts will come into view, and 
their ſtate may be judged of by the ſurgeon. If they 
appear to be ſound and unconneQed, they ſhould be im- 
mediately reduced. In returning the inteſtine, the part 
which came out laſt {ſhould be put in firſt, that the gut 
may not be doubled on itfelf : and the fingers, in this 
operation, ſhould be applied to that part of the inteſtine 
which is connected with the meſentery, rather than with 
its convex part; during the reduction, the leg and thigh 
of the patient on the ruptured ſide ſhould be clevated. 
If the inteſtine be accompanied with a portion of the { 
omentum, the latter ſhould be returned firſt. Slight ad- 
heſions on the parts of the inteſtines to one another, to 
the omentum, or to the hernial ſac, may be feparated 
without danger. When the prolapfed part is replaced, 
a conſiderable part of the ternial fac may be faicly re 

moved, no part of it being of any conſequence, except 
that with which the ſpermatic vellels are connected, If 
the protruded parts, by neglect, delay, or inflammation, 
are ſo diſeaſed, by a gangrene or mortiſication, as not to 
be fit for immediate reduction, ſome previous attention 
will be neceſſary : the difeaſed part of the omentum may 
be cut off from the ſound ; and this has been the general 
practice. The common way of doing this has been by 
making a ligature juſt above the altered part, cutting 
off what is below the ligature, and leaving the ligature | 
to hang out of the wound, that it may be more eaſily 

taken away when it is caſt off, But Mr. Pott condemns 
the uſe of the ligature as needleſs and pernicious, and 
obſerves, that any portion of the caul may be cut off 
without any previous tying. If the gangrene or ſphace- 
lus has ſeized the inteſtine, and conſiſts of a black ſpot 
only, which, by calling of, might endanger the ſhed- 
.ding its contents into the belly, this inconvenience may 
be prevented by connecting the upper part to the wund 
by means of a needle and Krong ligature ; fo that, when 
the mortiſicd part ſeparates, the fzces may be for ſome 
time diſcharged by the wound; after which it has been 
known to contract gradually and heal: but whatever be 
the event, this method of ſecuring the gut ſhould never 
be omitted. If the altered portion of the gut be large, 
and requires excilion, the divided parts muſt be united 
by ſuture, and both faſtened to the iwfide of the belly, 
at the upper part of the wound, ſo that if the union 
does not ſucceed, the fæces may be diſcharged, if poſ- 
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ſible, through the groin: but if the two ends cannot be 
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brought together, they muſt both be canneQeq with 
proper needle and a ſtrong ligature to t 8 


| bbs Tz 
the wound. The dreſſing ſhould be oft and led. wr 
„ Sin, an 


the patient muſt obſerve the moſt figid ſeverity of a; 

and the molt periect ferenity of body rand ney det. 
age is an advantage in performing the operation f = 
nie, b:cauſe old people's guts are not ſo liable to ing * 
and gangrene as thole of young perſons. Aſter pro ** 
hazard of ſucceſs is ſo great, and the utmoſt. ON Ns 
art ſo little, ſays Mr. Pott, that what Lapis ſaid 1 2 of 
with relation to his cure, may be applied here - I 


Nou hec humants opibus, non arte mag hv 
Proweniunt ; neg ue it Enes mea de 


extra erde: 
* Alajer ag it deu. 


Pott's Works, vol. ii. p. 100, &c. 1779. Heiſter's Sor. 
gery, part ii. g 5. cap. 117. 
Med. Obt. vot. 1 "Tan vernia, by Mr. Eife, 
HERN1A 7nguinaltis, or rupture in the groin, called 
BONOCELE, is occaſioned by the deſcent of 3 1 
the inteſtine, molt commonly of the ilium, 
the caecum, or colon, or omentum, throy 
the abdominal muſcles into the groin. This is called an 
incomplete rupture, in contradiſtinction to the ſcrotal 2 
OSCHEOCELE. The ſign of an inguinal and ferotal ru 
ture is a ſwelling in the groin, or in the upper cat of 
the ſcrotum, beginning at the opening in the ahdomir, 
muſcles, the appearance of which will depend on the 
nature and quantity, and ſtate of its contents. Jt the 
tumor be formed by a ſmall portion of the inteſtine, je 
will be proportionably ſmall ; and when it is diſtended 
with wind, or inflamed, or has any degtec of ftriQure 
Cpon it, it will be tenſe, and reſiſt the impreſſion of the 
ſinger, and handling of it will occafion pain. But if 
there be no ſtricture or inflammation, the tenhon of the 
tumor, whatever be its ſize, will be inconſleruble, vn. 
leſs the patient coughs ; and no pain will are 
handling of it. The reduction of this ber nia, in the 
ſtate laſt deicribed, is very eaſy, and requires only the 
moſt gentle means; the inteſtine generally ſlips up at 
once, and in its return makes a kind of guggling 
noiſe. We 
It a portion of the omentum hath deſcended, the tumor 
will be more fl.bby and compreſſible, and its furface will 
be more uneven; the ſcrotum will aNTume a more oblong 
appearance than it bears in an inte{tinal crnia; and 
when the quantity of its contents is large, and the 
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patient adult, it may in ſome meaſure be diſunguiſhed by 
its weight, In this caſe the return is not io ſpcedy as in 
the former, nor attended with the {ame noiſe, and 8 
quires to be followed with the finger to the laſt. See 
EriepLOCELE, 

If both the inteſtine and omentum have deſcended, the 
characteriliic marks will he leſs diſtinet, and fome degree 
of cxpcricnce will be neceſſary, in order to diſtinguich it 
from other complaints. When this J is reduced, the 
inteſline returns ſirſt, and the omentum feels tabby, 
being ſatther compiciled, ſoon follows it. Sec ENTERO- 
Fri: OCELF, 

Hernie, where the omentum falls down with the inteſ- 
tines, are more dangerous than where the gut is alone, 
becaute the omentum hinders the reduction of the gut, 
grows to the rings of the muſcles, ſwells, and forms 2 
thick ring, which {trangulates the gut. See Phil, Tran. 
No 450. fect. 2. See HERN1A zncarcerats. 

In every kind of rupture, as ſoon as the parts are return- 
ed, their deſcent ſhould be prevented by the application 
and conſtant alc of a ſteel truſs, which ſhould be well 
made and properly fitted: the uſe of a truſs by iufants 
and young pcrſons, and in recent cafes, will ferve to 
compreſs the neck of the 6ERNIAL far, while it is in 
its ſoft and thin ſtate, ſo as to unite the ſides with cach 
other, or at leaſt to diminiſh the paſſage, and prevent the 
deſcent of any thing into it from the belly; aud thvs 
ſrequently effect a radical and perſect cure. Jn thoſe of 
mature age, or whoſe ruptures are of logger {nc.ngs 
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the entrance into the ſac is large, and the {ac is thicker 
and firmer z therefore the compreſſion and union 59 
ſides of the neck are more diſſicult, though they I 
ſometimes ſuſſiciently contracted to hinder th. 1447s 
down of any thing from the abdomen. But in ver! 2 
cient people, and very old ruptures, this unten iy oP 
more improbable, and therefore a truls, the pad cn 
ſcives to Keep the parts in their proper place, can hard 
ever be laid alide. ag 

Inteſtinal ruptures are in themſelves more 172/40? on 
the omental ; and this hazard ariſcs from the {true rvre w 


the functions of the parts concerned ; which ne 
capable of bearing any conſiderable degree c e, 
tion, and which perſorm oflices, ſuch as digt tel,; 2 
pulſion of the chyle into and through the lactrals, AN 
CXPU,408 


expulſion of the faces, neceſſary to the exiſtence of the 
Ti 1 her nia when recent, has much the ſame ap- 
arance as the hernia inguinalis in men; and when more 
of che gut or caul is thruſt down than the groin can con- 
veniently contain, it puſhes down into one of the labia 
pudcudi, and ſometimes forms a tumor of conſiderable 
ſize, When the herniæ of women are eaſily reducible, 
they give little pain, and generally return into the belly, 
when they he in a ſupine poſture, The ſame kind of 
truſs is neceſſary for women as for men. 
For the method of treatment in the more dangerous ſtages 
of this diſorder, ſee the preceding article, 
UrsN1a inte/tinalis. See ENTEROCELE, and the preced- 
ing articles. 
Hernia lachrymalis. See Z61LOps, ANCHILOPS, and 
Fi35TULA lachrymalis, i 
HEeRrNIA omentalls, See EPIPLOCELE and HERNIA ingui- 


alis. a 
Hana wwaria, is occaſioned by the deſcent of the ovaria 
through the tendinous opening of the oblique muſcles 
into the groin. Mr. Pott mentions a remarkable cafe of 
this kind, in which the ovaria were taken away, by 
making a ligature on the membranous bag containing 
them. juſt below the tendon, and cutting them off. The 
woman on whom this operation was performed, became 
thinner and more muſcular; her breaſts, which before 
were large, diminiſhed, and in great meaſure diſappeared, 
and her menſtruation ceaſed ; but ſhe enjoyed good health 
after the operation. N 
Htervia /crotalis. See OSCHEOCELE and HERNIA ingui- 
nal: 5. 
Uzaxlawvaginalls, is a tumor of the vagina, formed by the 
d ſcent of the inteſtines, and their preſſure on the peri- 
toizum, between the rectum, and the poſtetrior part of 
the uterus. | : 
Herx1a waricoſa, called alſo CIRSOCELE, is a varicous dil- 
tention of the ſpermatic vein, attended with pain, and oc- 
coſionally with a waſting of the teſticle. Frequent bleed- 
ing, exerciſe, and attenuating medicines, may be recom- 
mended for the prevention of this diſeaſe; and the pain 
of the back that attends it may be relieved by ſuſpenſion 
of the ſcrotum. 
HERNIA wentoſa. See PNEUMATOCELE, 
HEN IA ventrali,, is a tumor which appears almoſt in any 
part of the belly : but is moſt frequently found in or be- 
tween the recti muſcles, either above or below the navel. 
The protruded parts ſhould be reduced, and kept in their 
place by a proper bandage. 
HrRNIA vice urinarie. See HERNIA cyſ/tica. 
HerNia wmbilicalis, See OMPHALOCELE and ExoM- 
PHALUS, 
HERNIAL /ac, is formed by a portion of the peritonzeum, 
thruſt before the deſcending part in a rupture, though 
ſome have erroneouſly imagined, that it is produced by 
mere preſſure of the common cellular membrane; and 1s 
larger or ſmaller, according to the quantity of its contents. 
This ſac is at firſt ſmall and thin, and feldom deſcends 
lower than the groin at fuſt, except in congenial bernie, 
bu by degrees it extends itſelf into the ſcrotum, and as it 
enlarges in length, its texture becomes firmer and ſtronger, 
till in old age, or old ruptures, it is ſound of very con- 
ſiderable thickneſs. Mr. Pott apprehends, that this fac is 
incapable of returning back into the abdomen, after it 
has been fairly puſhed out through the aperture in the 
tendon. It is now generally acknowledged, that to what- 
ever ſize the hernial ſac may be extended, and however 
large its contents may be, it is merely dilated, and hardly 
ever burſt or broken. dee HERNIA incarcerata, and 
HERNIA inguinalis. 
See on the ſubject of the preceding articles, Pott's Chi- 
rurgical Works, vol. ii. and vol. iii. Heiſter's Surgery, 
part ii. Sharp's Operations, &c. 
HERNIARIA, in Botany, See RUPTURE=wort. 
HERNSHAW, or HERNARx, a place where herons breed. 
HERO, in the Ancient Theology, and Mythology, a great 
and illuſtrious perſon, of mortal nature, though by the 
populace ſuppoſed to partake of immortality, and after 
his death, placed by them among the number of the gods. 
The word is formed of the Latin heros, and that of the 
Greek newe, ſemideus, demi-god. St. Auguſtine, DeCivit. 
Dei, lib. x. obſerves, that it is highly probable, that 
tome one of Juno's ſons was originally called by this 
name; that goddeſs being called in Greek *Hpn: or 1t 
may be, that great men were diſtinguiſhed by this ap- 
pellation in alluſion to the opinion of the ancients, that 
virtuous perſons, after their deaths, inhabit the wide ex- 
panſe of the air, which is Juno's province, Ilidore in- 
clines to think, that heroes were thus called 9% der oes, 
aeret, perſons of ſuperior merit, and worthy of heaven. 
'lato derives the word from the Greek epog, love; as in- 
umaing the herocs to have riſen from the copulation of 
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a god with a mortal woman; ot of a goddeſs with a man. 
Others derive the name from the Greek #e21y, dicere, to 
ſbeat; the heres being perſons who, by thelr eloquence, 
ed the people at their pleaſure. Others, laſtly, derive 
it from the Greek pa, terra, earth; the heroes, on their 
principle, being the di terre/tres, or gods of the earth. 
Heroes were, properly, perſons partly of divine, aud partly 
of human extraction; being produced between the deity 
and a mortal: as Achilles, who was the fon of the goddets 
Thetis, by Peleus; and Hercules, who was the ſon of 
Jupiter, by Alcmena, 
A hero, then, coincides with what we otherwiſe call a 
demi-god: accordingly, Lucian defines a hero to be medium 
28 a god and a man; or rather, a compolition of 
oth, 
The Greeks erected columns and other monuments over 
the tombs of their heroes, and eſtabliſhed a kind of wor- 
ſhip in honour of the manes both of their heroes and he- 
roines. 1he Komans alſo raiſed ſtatues in honour of 
therr herces ; but there were fix of their heroes of a ſuperior 
order, and who were ſuppoſed to be admitted into the 
community of the twelve great gods: theſe were Hercules, 
Bacchus, Eſculapius, Komulus, Caſtor, and Pollux. 
Writers have diſtinguiſhed between the worſhip which 
the ancients paid to their heroes, and that offered to their 
gods. The latter, it is ſaid, conſiſted of ſacrifices and 
libations; the former was only a kind of funeral honour, 
in which they celebrated their exploits, concluding the 
rehearſal with ſeaſts. 

II Ro is allo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a great, il- 

luſtrious, and extraordinary perſonage : particularly in 
reſpect of valour, courage, intrepidity, and other military 
virtues. 
F. Bohours makes this diſtinction between a great man 
and a hero, that the latter is more daring, fierce, and en- 
terpriſing z and the former more prudent, thoughtful, and 
reſerved. In this ſenſe we properly ſay, Alexander was a 
hero, Julius Cæſar a great man. 

HERO of a poem, or romance, is the principal perſonage, or 
he who has the chief part in it. 

Thus the hero of the Iliad is Achilles; of the Odyſſey, 
Ulyſſes; of the Aneid, /Encas; of Taſſo's Jeruſalem, 
Godfrey of Bulloign 3 of Milton's Faradiſe Loſt, Adam; 
though Mr. Dryden will bare the devil to be Milton's 
hero, bec.ule he gets the better of Adam, and drives him 
out of Par dite. 

The character of Achilles is the inexorable wrath of a 
haughty, valiant, unjuſt, and revengeful prince; that of 
Ulyiles, is the wife and prudent diſſimulation of a cou— 
ragcous king, whoſe conitancy nothing could ſhake ; 
that of AEneas, is piety, goodneſs, gentleneſs, good-na- 


ture, and humanity, ſuſtained, like the others, with an 


invincible courage. | 
Many of the critics find fault with the here of the Zneid; 
they fay he is too ſenſible and delicate; and wants the 
fire, himneſs, and uncontrolable ſpirit, remarkable in the 
here of the Iliad. Piety, tenderneſs, and ſubmiſſion 
to the gods, are the. virtues of the middle claſs of man- 
kind ; they do not ſtrike and command enough for a 
hero, who is to be the in{trument of ſuch notable ex- 
ploits. St. Evremond looks on ZEneas as fitter to have 
been the founder of a religious order than of an empire. 
F. Boſſu defends Virgil's Here, or at leaſt Virgil, with 
admirable addreſs. AÆneas's character, he obſerves, was 
not to be formed on the model, either of Achilles, or 
Ulyſſes, nor to be of the ſame kind with them; as the 
fable and the deſign of the ZEneid was very ditterent from 
thoſe of the Iliad and Odylicy, 
What Virgil had in view was, to make the Romans re- 
cei ve anew kind of government, and a new maſter ; this 
maſter, then, mult have all the qualities requiſite ſor the 
founder of a ſtate, and all the virtues which make a prince 
beloved. The violence of Achilles was, of conſequence, 
precluded ; and ſo was the diſſimulation of Ulyſſes ; that 
being a quality which renders a man ſuſpected, not be- 
loved, 
Virgil was reſtrained in his choice; his bers was to be of 
the genius of Augultus; and the poet was in the condi- 
tion of a painter, who is obliged to accommodate a piece 
of hiſtory to the model of a face that is given him. The 
character of Homer's two h-roes, as being directiy oppo- 
ſite to his defign, he has thrown upon Turnus and Me— 
zentius, who are the counter parts to his hers. 
It is diſputed among the critics, whether it be neceſſarily 
required, that the hero of an epic poem be a good and 
virtuous man? F. Boſſu maintains the negative; between 
a vero in moralicy, and a hein poetry, the fame diſtinc- 
tion is to be made, as between moral and poetical good- 
neſs. Hence es the manners of Achilles and Mezentiug 
are poetically as good as thoſe of Ulyſſes and ZEneas, to 
thole two cruel and unjutt men are as regular poetical 
heroes, as theſe two jult, wile, and good men. 
110 Ariſtotle, 
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Ariſtotle, indeed, repreſents the heroic virtue, as a virtue 


more than human: and of confequence, herces, as di- | 


vine perſons, whom the excellency of their nature raiſes 
above our claſs; but this he ſays only in his books of mo- 
rality: in his Poetics he ſpeaks another language. The 
prime perſon of a poem, whom he calls the hero, he 
there obſerves, wel neither be good nor bad, but be- 
tween both : he muſt not be either ſuperior to the gene- 
rality of mankind, by his virtue and juſtice; nor inferior 
to them, by his crimes and wickedneſs: the morat and 
epic heroes, therefore, even on Ariſtotle's principles, have 
nothing in common with each other; the one mult be 


raiſed above mankind, and the other muſt not be on a 


level with the moſt perfect of men. 


In effect, reaſon, the nature of the poem, which is to 


be a fable, the practice of Homer, and the rules of Ari- 
ſtotle and Horace, all agree, that ſo far is it from being 
neceſſary that the hero of an epopea be a perfect, favlt- 
leſs man, that is not necefſary he be an honeſt man; 
and that it is no ways irregular to make him as prefidi- 


ous as Ixion, as unnatural as Medea, or as brutal as. 


Achilles. 

It is another ſubje& of controverſy, among the critics, 
whether the = or concluſion of the action, is 
neceſſarily to leave the hero happy, and at eaſe; or whether 
it be allowable to leave him unhappy ? 

The general practice of the heroic poets ſtands for the 
firſt, We have ſcarce one example of a hero who is 
overcome, and remains unhappy ; excepting Adam in 
Milton. In tragedy, the caſe is different: unhappy ca- 
taſtrophes, according to Ariſtotle, are preferable to happy 
ones, and were always much better received among the 
ancients. The tragic ſcene is the throne of the paſſions; 
and terror and pity are there to rule in a peculiar manner: 
now theſe paſſions ariſe the moſt naturally from unhappy 
events : and the audience, quitting the theatre full of the 
misfortunes wherewith the picce was cloſed, preſerve 
their concern much longer, and feel more forcible effects 
from it, than if their tears had been wiped away, and 
their ſighs ſmothered, in the ſatisfaction of a more hap- 
py peripetia. | 

But theſe reaſons have no place in the epopea; which is 
not intended ſo much to affect the paſſions, as to remove 
ill habitudes. But it is true, withal, that the epopea does 
not exclude all unhappy concluſions; the nature of epic 
fable is ſuch as admits equally of good and bad perſons 
for the prime parts; the unhappy adventure of a lamb 
unjuſtly devoured by a wolf, is a ſubject every way as 
inſtructive, and as regular, as the generoſity of a hon, 
who lets himſelf be diſarmed of his rage by the innocence 
of the lamb. | 

It is true, if the poet propoſed his here as a pattern of 
perfection for imitation, the misfortunes falling on him 
would ſuit very ill with the deſign : but this was, doubt- 
leſs, the fartheſt thing from the intentions of the great 
maſters of the epopea above mentioned. The only ree— 
ſon, perhaps, that can he given for the uniform practice 
of the poets in this reſpect, is, that an epic poem con- 
taining an action of much more extent than that of a 
tragic poem, the reader would not be fo well ſatisfied, 
if, after ſo many labours and difficulties as the hero is 
brought to ſtruggle with, he ſhould not at laſt be brought 
off, but periſh miſerably. There is ſomething, no doubt 
great and good in the here, which in the courſe of the 
poem, makes us concerned for him; fo that, aſter fo 
long an acquaintanec, we cannot leave him miſerable 
without ſome anxiety ; which it is not the final buſineſs 
of the poet to raiſe. 


HERODIANS, a ſect among the Jews, at the time of 


Jeſus Chriſt, mentioned by St. Matthew, xxii. 16. and 
St. Mark, iii. 6. and xii. 13. 

The critics and commentators on the New Teſtament, 
are very much divided with regard to the Herodiaus; 
ſome making them to be a political party, and others a 
religious ſect. The former opinion is favoured by the 
author of the Syriac verſion, who calls them che domeſtics 
of Herod, and alſo by Joſephus having palled them 
over in Glence, though he profeſſes to give an account 
of the ſeveral religious ſets of the Jews. Ihe latter 
opinion is countenanced by our Lord's caution againſt the 
leaven of Herod, which implies, that the Hered:ars were 
diſtinguiſhed from the other Jews by ſome doctrinal te- 
nets. 

St. Jerome, in his Dialogue againſt the Luciferians, takes 
the name to have been given to ſuch as owned Herod for 
the Meſſiah: and Tertullian, Epiphanius, Chryſoſtom, 
and Theophylact, among the ancients ; and Grotius, and 
other moderns, arc of the ſame ſentiment. But the ſame 
St. Jerome, in his comment on St. Matthew, treats the 


ſame opinion as ridiculous; and maintains, that the 


Phariſees gave this appellation, by way of deriſion, to 
Herod's ſoldiers, who paid tribute to the Romans þ Agree» 
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ably to which, the Syriac interpre 

— — 1 of Herod SY £ 6 ihe word by 
Simon, in his notes on the twenty. 

Matthew, advances a more orobible 8 ce of 

Heredian he imagines to have been piven ic f rn 

hered} to Herod's pa : met wd. 

s party and intereſt, and were f 
ferving the government in his family; about wh; h 2 
were, at that time, great diviſions among the 10 there 
F. Hardouin will have the Heredians and $a Kerr 
rt been the ſame. | e 

r. Prideaux is of opinion that they deri : 
from Herod the 8. and that they 8 4 — ne 
from the other Jews by their concurrence 8 
ſcheme of ſubjecting himſelf and his dominions * 
Romans, and likewiſe by complying with many + thy 
heathen uſages and cuſtoms. This fombollitin, vo 
idolatry apon views of intereſt and worldly policy _ 
probably that lcaven of Herod, againſt which gur 8 
cautioned his diſciples. It is farther provable that th 
were chiefly of the ſect of Sadducees ; becauſe the | wg 
of Herod is alſo denominated the leaven of the Sadd "ey 
Prid. Conn. port ii. book v. ſub fin. ES 

OY my Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
= A „and fome others, to the chryſattos, or gelden 

HEROIC, ſomething belonging to a hero, or heroine 
Thus we fay, heroic actions, heroic virtue hereic f. 
heroic verſe, heroic poet, heroic age, &c. : | 

Hero1c age, is that age or period of the world, where;n 
the heroes, or thoſe called by the poets the childrey ef 1} 
gods, are ſuppoſed to have lived. £2 
The heroic age coincides with the fabulous 48 f. 

Ir Role poem is that which undertakes to deſcribe forrs 
extraordinary action, or enterprize. oh 
Homer, Virgil, Statius, Lucan, Taſſo, Camoens, Milton 
and Voltaire, have compoſed heroic pocms. 5 7 
In this ſenſe, heroic prem coincides with Eyic poem. 

Hx ROI verſe is that wherein heroic poems are uſually com- 
20 z or, it is that proper for ſuch poems. f 

n the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are yeculizrly 

denominated heroic ver ſ's, as being alone uſed by Homer, 
Virgil, &c. 
Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllables, were former!) 
called Heroic verſes, as being ſuppoſed the only verſe pro- 
per for hereic poetry ; but later writers uſe veiſcs of ten 
ſyllables. 

HEROINE. HERoiNa, or HERNots, a woman that has 
the qualities and virtues of a HERO, or that has dene 
ſome heroic action. 

HER ON, Ardea, in Ornithel:gy, the name of a large genus 
of birds, the diſtinguiſhing character of which is, by Mr. 
Ray, fixed in their inteſtines, they having only one in- 
teſtinum cœcum, or blind gut, as is the cuſtom of na- 
ture in quadrupeds, moſt other birds having two. 

In the Linnzan Syſtem this is a genus of the grallz, dis- 
tinguiſhed by a long, ſtrait, pointed bill, with furrows 
from the noſtrils to the end, linear noſtrils, and feet with 
four roes. To this genus belong the ARDEOLA, BIT- 
TERN, cocos, CRANE, the GAZA 979ven;, or ſmall white 
heron, the GA7Z7ZA, or greater white heron, the soco, 
the STORK, night-RAVEN, &c. 

The common heren, or ardea major of Linnæus, has 2 
ſmall body, always lean, and covered with a very thin 
ſkin. See Tab. II. Birds, fig. 18. It builds in trees, and 
ſometimes in high cliffs over the ſea; forms its neſt ot 
ſticks lined with wool, and in the month of February lays 
five or ſix large eggs of a pale green colour. This bird was 
formerly much eſteemed as a food; it is remarkably long- - 
lived, ſometimes exceeding even ſixty years. The male is 
a very elegant bird; its forehead and crown, and upper 
part of the neck, are white; the head is adorned with a 
pendent creſt of long black feathers: the covers of the 
wings are of a light grey colour ; the fore part of the neck 
is white, ſpotted with a double row of black; the fer- 
thers are white, long, narrow, and unwebbed, and the 
ſcapulars are of the ſame texture, of a grey colour, 
ſtreaked with white ; beneath the wings there is a bed of 
black feathers, which are very long and ſoft, and were 
formerly uſed as ornaments to the caps of the knights! 
the Garter : the breaſt, belly, and thighs, are white, the 
laſt being daſhed with yellow; the tail is compoſed of 
twelve ſhort cinereous feathers ; the legs are of a dt 
green, the claws ſhort, and the inner edge of the middle 
claw finely ſerrated. The head of the fema'e, whic 
was formerly ſuppoſed to be a diſtin ſpecies, 15 greys 
inſtead of a creſt, it has only a ſhort plume; the ſcapu- 
lars are grey and webbed, and the ſides grey. Pennine 
This bird is a very great devourer of fiſh, and does more 
miſchief to a pond than even an otter. + People who 
have kept herons, have had the curioſity to number dt 
the fiſh they fed them with into a tub of water, 4 


counting them again afterwards, it has been found bas 
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they will eat fiſty moderate ſize dace and roaches in a 
day. It has been found that in carp ponds, viſited by 
this bird, one Ferox will eat up a thouſand ſtore carp in 
a vear, and will hunt them fo cloſe as to let very few | 
eicape. The readieſt method of deſtroying this miſ- 

chievous bird, is by fiſhing for him in the manner of 
pike, with a baited hook. When the haunt of the heron 
is found out, three or four ſmall roach or dace are to be 
procured, and each of them is to be baited on a wire, | 
with a ſtrong hook at the end, entering the wire juſt un- | 
der the gills, and letting it run juſt under the ſkin to the 


rail, the fiſh will live in this manner five or ſix days, 
which is a very eſſential thing; for if it be dead, the he- 
ron will not touch it. A ſtrong line is then to be pre- 
pared of ilk and wire twiſted together, and is to'be about 
two vards long; tie this to the wire that holds the hook, 
and to the other end of it there is to be tied a ſtone of 
about a pound weight; let three or four of theſe baits 
be ſunk in different ſhallow parts of the pond, and in a 


night or two's time, the heron will not fail of being taken | 


by one or other of them. 
When hawking was more in uſe, and laws were enacted 
for the preſervation of the ſpecies, the heren afforded a 
great deal of ſport to the people who loved that diverſion. 
There is but very little art in this flight of the hawk; 
but as both the birds are large and courageous, the ſight 
is finer than in the flight oft ſmaller birds that make no 
reſiſtance. At the beginning of March the herons begin 
to make their paſſage; if, therefore, you will adapt your 
hawks to the heron, they muſt at this time be uſed to fly 
at the rivers, and about waters; and they muſt be fed 
with light meats; then the hawk is to be entered at the 
game by getting a living heron, and .utting its wings, or 
dilabling it in tuch a manner that it cannot fly; then it 
is to be ſet on the ground, and the hawk unhooded and 
Jet go at her. Tt the hawk ſeize the heron, the falconer 
mult run in to her aſſiſtance, and kill the heron, giving 
the hawk her reward, the heart, and letting her {tand 
over the opened breaſt, and feed on other parts of the 
entrails; then let her be hooded; aud afterwards the 
bird is to be ſwung about the head, and the hawk taught 
io come and feed on it out of the falconer's hand. 
When the hawk is thus fairly entered, another live heron 
is to be procured, and let off in an open field undiſabled. 
As ſoon as ſhe is riſen to a conſiderable height in the air, 
the kawk iszo be let out after ber; if the hawk cloſe 
with her, and bring her down, the falconer is to run up 
to her aſſiſtance, and flicking the heron's bill in the 
ground, and breaking her wings and legs, the hawk is 
to he left to feed and plume upon her. When ſhe is 
thus well managed, ſhe may be taken ta the waters, and 
let at a wild heren, in the following manner. 
When 3 heron is found, the falconer is to get as nigh her 
as he can, going under the wind with his hawk, which 
muſt be a gerialcon, or jerkin, with a haggard falcon 
for the driver, Thus having the hoods looſe as ſoon as 
ever the heron is up, let off the driver, which makes up 
to her, and cauſes her to work in the wind ; then let go 
the hawks that are to fly at her; but when they have 
worked above the heron, that they come through her, 
they will make her come to ſiege. When they have got 
her down, the falconer muſt make up to them as quick 
as poſſible, and aſſiſt them by breaking her legs and 
wings; and thruſting her bill into the ground, For this 
flight of the hawk there ſhould always be a dog trained 
up to the ſport, whoſe buſineſs it is to come up and kill 
the heren the moment that he ſces her fall. 

If the hawk cannot bring her down, or gives over the 

flight, then give her a train heron or two, in a proper 

place, before ſhe is truſted at a wild heron again, other- 
wiſe ſhe will be diſheartened and ſpoiled. 

A heren at ſiege is one ſtanding at the water-ſide, watch- 
Ing for prey. | 

 HEROS ecoagulationis, the hero of coagulations, an affected 
name given by Paracelſus to the ſpirit of ſea-falt z a men- 
ſtruum he was particularly fond of, and which ſeems to 
have been one great ingredient in his alcaheſt. 

HERPES, Epmyg, in Medicine, a cutaneous heat, or in- 
flammation, attended with a roughneſs of the ſkin, and 
the eruption of a number of little puſtules ſpreading 
every ways ; 
The word is formed of the Greek dp, paulatim gradior, 
repo; becauſe the eruptions creep from place to place, 
There are divers kinds of this diſeaſe ; as, 

ERPES, miliary, This is an an aſſemblage of innumerable 
little puſtules, under the cuticle, of the ſize of millet- 
leeds; popularly called the SHINGLES: 
IERPES, ſimple, is a ſingle puſtule, or two, rifing chiefly 
on the face, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, pointed, 
and with an inflamed baſe. Theſe dry away, of their 


ge accord, upon letting out the drop of pus contained 
n them. 
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A third ſpecies of herpes is what we otherwiſe call sER· 


100; and, in Engliſh, a tetter, or R1NG-worm. 


HERPES exedens is of a more corroſive kind: the puſtules 


are ruddy, and attended with an itching ; and ulcerate 
the parts on which they rife. 


HERPES ſerus. See ERYSIPEL AS» 
HERRING, Harengus, in Ichthyology, a ſpecies of the 


CLUPEA. The characters by which this fiſh is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt which approach to it in ſhape, 
and which are thence called harengiformes, are theſe : its 


| uſual length is ſeven or eight inches, though it ſome- 


times grows to a ſoot z its head is flatted, and its mouth 
placed upwards; the colour of the back and ſides is 
green, varied with blue, and that of the belly filvery ; 
the ſcales are large and round ; it is not at all ſpotted ; 
and its belly is ſharply carinated, but the ridge is quite 
ſmooth, and not in the leaſt ſerrated; its ſide- lines are 
ſmall, and ſcarce diſtinguiſhable ; the lower jaw is longer 
and more prominent than the upper ; its gills are four in 
number, as in other fiſhes, but their fibres are remark- 
ably long, and open very wide; ſo that the herring al- 
moſt inſtantly dies when taken out of the water ; it has 
one fin on its back, which conſiſts of about ſeventeen 
rays, and is in the midway between the head and tail ; 
the two ventral fins have nine rays, the pectoral ſeveu- 
teen, the anal ſourteen, and the tail is forked, 

The name herring is derived from the German heer, and 
army, which expreſſes their number, when they migrate 
into our ſeas. Herrings are found in great plenty from 
the bigheſt- northern latitudes as low as the northern 
coaſt of France, They are alſo met with in vaſt ſhoals 
on the coaſt of America, as low as Carolina: they are 
found alſo in the ſea of Kamtſchatka, and poſſibly reach 
Japan: but their winter rendezvous is within the arQtic 
circle, whither they retire after ſpawning, and where 
they are provided with plenty of inſect food. For an 
account of the remarkable migration of her» ings, and the 
hiſtory of the fiſhery, &c. ſee Herring FisHERY. 

They are in full toe at the end of June, and continue in 
perfection till the beginning of winter, when they begin 
to depoſit their ſpawn. 

There are divers names given to preſerved herrings, ac- 
cording to the differenc manners wherein they are or- 
dered : as, | 
1. Sea-flicks. Theſe are ſuch as are caught all the fiſh» 
ing ſeaſon, and are but once packed. A barrel of theſe 
holds fix or eight hundred; eight barrels go to the ton, 
by law; a hundred of herrings is to be a hundred and 
twenty; a laſt is ten thauſand; and they commonly 
reckon fourteen barrels to the laſt, 

There are others, repacked on ſhore, called repacked her- 


rings; ſeventeen barrels of ſea-ſticks commonly make 


from twelve to fourteen of repacked herrings. 
The manner of repacking them is, to take out the her- 
rings, waſh them out in their own pickle, and lay them 
orderly in a freſh barrel : theſe haye no falt put to them, 
but are cloſe packed, and headed up by a ſworn cooper, 
with pickle, when the barrel is halt full. The pickle i: 
brine ; ſo ſtrong, as that the herring will ſwim in it. 
2. Summers. Pheſe are ſuch as the Dutch chaſers, or 
divers, catch from June to the fifteenth of July. Theſe 
are ſold away in ſea-ſticks, to be ſpent preſently, in re- 
gard to their fatneſs; becauſe they will not endure re- 
Pagers: They go one with another, full and ſhotten ; 
ut the repacked herrings are ſorted, the full herrings by 
themſelves. 
3. The /hotten and /ick herrings by themſelves ; the barrel 
whereof is to be marked diſtinctly, 
4. Crux herrings ; which are ſuch as are caught after the 
fourteenth of September, Theſe are cured with that 
kind of ſalt called ſalt upon ſalt, and are carefully ſorted 
out, all full herrings, and uſed in the repacking. 
5. Corved herrings. Theſe ſerve to make we herring s, 
being ſuch as axe taken in the Varmouth ſeas, from the 
end of Auguſt to the middle of October; provided they 
can be carried aſhore within a week, more or leſs, after 
they are taken. Theſe are never gipped, but rowed in 
ſalt, for the better preſerving of = till they can be 
brought on ſhore ; and ſuch as are kept to make red her- 
rings, are waſhed in great vats in freſh water before they 
are hung np in the herring-hangs, or red herring houſes. 
As for the manyer of ſalting 3 The nets being 
haled on board, the fithes are taken out, and put into the 
warbacks, which ſtand on one fide of the veſſels. When 
all the nets are thus unloaded, one fills the gippers baſ- 
kets. The gippers cut their throats, take out their guts, 
and fling out the full herrings into one baſket, and the 
ſhatten into another. One man takes the full baſket 
when they are gipped, and carries them to the rower» 
back, wherein there is ſalt. One boy rows and ſtirs them 
about in the ſalt, and another takes them, thus rowed, 
and carries them in baſkets to the packers. Four men 
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pack the herrings into ove barrel, and lay them, one by 
one, ſtraight and even; and another man, when the barrel 
is full, takes it from the packers. It is left to ſtand a 
day, or more, open to ſettle, that the ſalt may melt and 
diſſolve to pickle aſter which it is filled up, and the 
barrel headed. The pickle is to be ſtrong enough tv 
ſuſtain a herring ; otherwiſe the fiſh decay in it. See 
Herring FISHERY. 
It is unlawful to buy or ſell herrings at ſea, before the 
fiſhermen come into the haven, and the cable of the ſhip 
be drawn to the land. 31 Edw. III. ſtat. 2. No herring 
ſhall be ſold in any veſſel, but where the barrel contains 
thirty-two gallons, and half-barrel and firkin accord- 
ingly ; and they muſt be well packed, of one time's pack- 
ing and ſalting, and be as good at the middle as the 
ends, on the pain of forfeiting 3s. 4d. a barrel, &c. by 
ſtat. 22 Edw. IV. cap. 2. The veſſels for herrings are 
to be marked with the quantity, and place where packed, 
and packers to be appointed and ſworn in all fiſning- ports, 
c. under the penalty of 100!/. ſtat. 15 Car. II. cap. 16. 
Freſh herrings conſidered as a food, are ſaid to be very 
good aliment, if uſed moderately ; but if taken in quan- 
tities diſproportioned to the powers of digeſtion, they 
roduce a putreſaction in the ſtomach of the alkaline 
Lind, and are attended with all the bad conſequences of 
highly alcaleſcent aliment : but pickled herr ings are very 
bad aliment, the fleſh being rendered hard, and ſcarcely 
digeſtible by the vital powers : theſe, however, are leſs 
injurious that thoſe which are ſalted and dried. 
The parts of the herring uſed in medicine, are the ve- 
ſicles called anime, and the entire fiſh. Ihe anime are 
ſaid to excite urine taken internally. Salted herrings are 
ſometimes applied to the ſoles of the feet in fevers, with 
an intent to derive the humours from the head, and mi- 
tigate the febrile heat. The pickle of herrings is uſed in 
clyſters, for pains in the hips, and a dropſy ; externally 
applied, it mundifies fetid ulcers, ſtops the progreſs of a 
gangrene, and diſſipates ſtrumous ſwellings. Ir is alſo of 
ſervice in a quinſy, if the parts affected are anointed with 
this and honey mixed together. 


HERRING buſs, a veſſel uſed in the herring fiſhery. See 


Buss and FisHER. 


HERRING ce is a young Herring. See Herring FISHERY. 
HERRING fi/hery, See Herring FisHERY, 
HiRRINCG-gull, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the 


larus kind, called by authors /arus cinereus maximus, Or 
the great grey gull, and by Linnzns the /arus fuſcus. It 
is of the ſize of our common duck ; its beak is yellow, 
and is narrow, and two fingers breadth long, a little 
hooked at the end, and has on the lower chap an orange- 
coloured ſpot; the edges of the eye-lids are red; the 
head, neck, and tail, white,; the back and coverts of the 
wings aſh-coloured ; the upper part of the five firſt quill- 
feathers are black, marked with a white ſpot near their 
end: the legs are of a pale fleth colour; it feeds on her- 
rings and other fiſh, and is a very voracious bird. It breeds 
on the ledges on the rocks that hang over the ſea. Ray 
and Pennant. 


HErRiNG /ilver, a compoſition in money; formerly paid in 


lieu of a certain quantity of herr;ngs for the proviſion of 
a religious houſe. 


HERRIOT. Sec HARIOTr. 
HERRISON, in Fortification, is a beam or barrier made of 


one ſtrong piece of wood, full of iron ſpikes. It is com- 
monly ſupported in the middle, and turns upon a pivot, 
or axis. It 1s uſed for ſecuring any paſſages, which are to 
be often opened and ſhut, 


HERRNHUTERS, in Eccle/ia/iical Hiſtory, the name of 


a fanatical ſect, called alſo Moravians, which ſprung up 
iu Upper Luſatia towards the beginning of this century. 
This ſect was founded by Nicholas Lewis, count of Zin- 
zendorf; and to his activity and zeal the progreſs of it 
is to be aſcribed. According to the account which he 
gives of himſelf, he had formed a deſign, when only ten 
years old, of collecting a ſmall ſociety of believers, who 
ſhould altogether employ themſelves in exerciſes of de- 
votion, under his direction. Accordingly, when he be- 
came of age, in the year 1721, he ſettled at Bertholſdorf, 
a village in upper Luſatia, where he was ſoon joined by 


a number of 2 from Moravia ; fo that in a few | 
d 


years Bertholſdorf became a conſiderable village, having 
an orphan-houſe, and other public buildings. In 1728, 
3 new houſes were erected; and in 1732, the 
number of inhabitants amounted to fix hundred. From 


the name of a hill in the neighbourhood of this village, | 


called the Huth-berg, theſe coloniſts gave their dwelling 
place the appellation of Juth des Heryn, and afterwards 


Hernnhuth, ſignifying the guard or protection of the | 


Lord; whence aroſe the denomination of their ſet. As 


their number increaſed, Zinzendorf eſtabliſhed a pecu- [ 


liar diſcipline z dividing his adheronts into different clafles 
of married men, married women, widowers, widows, 


maids, bachelors, and e each claſs being under 


H E R 


the inſpection of a dire gor, choſen by its membets, 
the claſſes are alſo ſubjeQ to the ſuperintendane! . 
elder, co-elder, and vice-elder. Particuſur attention Ga 
paid by theſe ſeveral elaſſes to the jiuſttuc ion of = 
and as a great part of their worſhip coniiſteq in FA n 1 
they pretended that children were inſtructed in that 11 
gion by hymns. There are ſome perſons of both 2 
appointed by rotation to pray ſor the ſociety, whey 1 75 
moniſhed of their duty by an inward feeling ; ang «1... 
pretend to determine the divine will in particular ca- 1, 
caſting lots. All matrimonial contracts are ful; 44 15 
the direction and approbation of the elde;s, | \,;« 0 8 
proſeſſed in their brit eſtabliſiment to beleng to the |. F 
theran church; but count Zinzendorf, for the 3 
credit of this new ſocicty, afterwards pretinded hat it 
was a revival of the ancient Moravian church, gr h k 
mian brethren, who were converted from p e þ 

John Huſs. But this ſcems to have been a mere pre 
tence. Such was the origin of a ſect, which in proceſ 
of time became very conliderable and extenſive A 
which adopted tenets and practices as unjulti{iable ke the 
are ſingular. Zinzendorf was denominated the truſtee 
and guardian of the brethren; in 1737 he was © fe, 
crated biſhop of this ſect, a dignity which he ref ne) in 
1740. Towards the cloſe of the year 1744, he was * 
nominated miniſter plenipotentiary and ceconomilt 3 and 
it was enacted that nothing of importance ſhould be 
done without his conſent; and he afterwards {lyled him. 
ſelf the lord advocate of the unitas fratrum. Yinzen. 
dorf has travelled in perſon all over Europe, and been 
twice in America; and he has alſo ſent mifficnarics al- 
moſt throughout the known world. It would be cndie; 
to recount the nun berleſs attempts which this ſectary has 
made uſe of to eſtabliſh his own authority, and to extend 
the intereſt of his party. According to his own account, 
publiſhed in 1749, the ſociety had a!moſt a thouſand la- 
bourers diſperied all over the world, who pre1ched in 
fourteen languages, and ninety-eight different eſtabliſh. 
ments, among which are caſtles. that have twenty, titty, 
or ninety apartments, How far this account is juſtified 
by fact, we cannot pretend to determine ; but it is certain, 
that the decline of this ſet has been no leſs H2nal and 
rapid than its progreſs. With rega!d to the renets of 
the Herrnhuters, it may be obſerved, that at their (ir 


One- 


riſe they profeſſed to admit the conſeſſion of πο g, 
and count Zinzendorf has always referred to bis cn 
ſion, as the ſtandard of his doctrine. However it is 
well known, that he has a*vanced very pernicious 


notions, and recommended very unwarrantable prac- 
tices; ſuch notions and practices as disfigure the ſacred 
truths of the Goſpel. and fap the foundat o of morality, 
The count himſelf ſpeaks in very derogatin terms of the 
Scripture, and expreſly aſſeris, that the Hadi of the Scrip— 
ture appears to him to be more dangerous hen att to 
the ſociety. To avoid idolatry, he ſays, people cusht to 
be taken from the Father and Holy Glolt, and condutted 
to Chriſt, with whom alone we have to do. The Holy 
Ghoſt is called by the FHerrn/wicys the eternal wile of God, 
the mother of Chriſt, the mother of the faithful, and of the 
church. Ihe language of their devotion approzches to 
obſcenity : and the ideas excited by it are ſuch as no chaſte 
mind can entertain. In ſome of their hymns and devotion, 
they have been charged with making their direct ad- 
dreſſes to what was formerly adored at Lampſacus. The 
conjugal act is a piece of ſcenery, in which the male re- 
preſents Chriſt the huſband of ſouls, and the female the 
church; and they have actually appointed ſuch ceremo- 
nies, in the celebration of marriage, as ſuppoſe them to 
have entirely given up all ſenſe of ſhame. Count Zin- 
zendorf exprelly declares, that the law is not a rule of 
life to a believer; that the moral law belongs only to the 
Jews, and that a converted perſon cannot fin againſt 
light. It has been ſaid, that no example can be found 
of a fanaticiſm more extravagant, and a myſticiſm mor- 
groſs and ſcandalous than thoſe of the Herrnhut an 
that it would be impoſlible to multiply ſpecimens of thei: 
creed or devotion, extracted from the {ſermons and write 
ings of their founder, without offending the chaſte readcr- 
Thoſe whoſe curioſity leads them to with for ſarther in- 
formation, may conſult Moſheim's Eccl. Hit. vol. v. p. 
85, note (s). Warburton's Doctrine of Grace, vol. U. 

. 153. and Rimius's Candid Narrative of the Riſe an 
Re of the Herrnhxters, commonly called Moran 
or Unitas Fratrum, &. 1753. and Supplement, &c+ bu l 
liſhed in 1755. In juſtice to thoſe, who difavow the op 
nions and praclices charged upon the Herrnhut, my 
count of this ſect, extracted from their writing“, is giert 
under Unitas Hatrum. 


. c 3 p E, in 
HERSE, in Furt//ication, a lattice, or PORTCULLES 


ſorm of a harrow, beſet with iron ſpikes. 
The word here is French, and literally fig 
being formed of the Latin herpex, or irpex 3 W! 
the ſame, 


niſies Par! 
lich denote 


— 
+ 


-* 
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HES 


I: is uſually hung by a rope faſtened to a moulinet ; to | 
be cut, in caſe of ſurprize, or when the br(t gate is 
broken with a petardz that the herſe may fall, and (top 
up the paſſige of the gate, or entrance of the fortreſs. 
Ihe herſe is otherwiſe called a ſarraſiu, or cataradt ; and 
when it conſiſts of {trait ſtakes, without any crols pieces, 
it is called ORGUES3. 
n a harrow, which the beſieged, for want of 
chevaux de friſe, lay eicher in the way, or in breaches, 
with the points ap, to incommode the march as well ol 
ſe as the infantry. 
HERSILLON, in the Military Art, a ſort of plank, or 
beam, ten or twelve feet long, whole two des are driven 
ſull of ſpikes, or nails, to incommode the march of the 


infantry or cavalry. 


the office of a little herſe. 

HERSIPHORIA. See ARRKHEPHORIA., ; N 
HERTHA, or HEerTHYS, in Mythology, a deity worſhip- 
ped by the ancient Germans. This is mentioned by 
Tacitus, in his book de Moribus Germanorum, cap. 40. 
Voſſius conjeCtures that this goddeſs was Cybele ; but 
ſue was more probably Terra, or the Earth; becauſe the 
Germans ſtill uſe the word hert for the earth, whence 
alſo the Engliſh earth. Some have ſuppoſed that s TONE- 
henge was a temple conſecrated to the goddeſs Herta. 

ER THAT J, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
by Avicenna and Serapion to the grain called ZEA, uſed 
much in medicine in their time, and ſuppoſed to be of a 
middle nature between wheat and barley. | 

HESPER, HesyERvs, in Aſtronomy, the evening flar 3 an 
appellation given to Venus when the follows, or lets after 
the lun. ; 

'The word is formed of ti. Greek *Eomep%;, and is ſup- 
oſed to have been original. ; the proper name of a man, 
brother of Atlas, and father vi the HESPEF IDES. 
Niodorus, lib. iii. relates, that / /perus having aſcended 
to the top of mount Atlas, the b + er to oblerve and con- 
template the ſtars, never returned more z and that hence 
he was fabled to have been changed into this ſtar, 
HESPERIDES, *EomegiHes, in the Ancient Mythology, were 
the daughters of Heſper, or Helperus, the bruther of 
Atlas. According to Diodorus, Heiperus and Atlas were 
two brothers, who poſſeſſed great riches in the weltern 
parts of Africa, Heſperus had a daughter called Hel- 
peria, who married her uncle Atlas, and trom this mar- 
riage proceeded ſeven daughters, called Heſperides, from 
the name of their mother, and Atlantides, from that of 
their father. According to the poets, the Heſperides 
were three in number, Agle, Atechuſa, and Heiper- 
thuſa. Heſiod, in his Theogony, makes them the 
daughters of Nox, Night, and ſeats them in the ſame 
place with the Gorgons ; viz, at the extremities of the 
welt, near mount Atlas: it is on that account he makes 
them the daughters of Night, becauſe the fun ſets there. 
The Heſperides are repreſented by the ancients as having 
the keeping of certain golden apples, on the other fide the 
ocean. And the poets give them a dragon to watch the 
garden where the fruit grows: this dragon they tell us 
Hercules flew, and carried off the apples. 

Pliny and Solinus will have the dragon to be no other 
than an arm of the ſea, wherewith the garden was en- 
compalled, and which defended the entrance thereof, 
And Varro ſuppoſes, that the golden appies were nothing 


oranges. 
The 3 of the HesrER1DEs, Heſperidium Horti, or horti 
Heſperidum, are placed by ſome authors at Larach, a city 
of Fez; by others, at Bernich, a city of Barca, which 
tallies better with the fable. Others take the province of 
Fuſa, in Morocco, for the iſland wherein the garden was 
leated. And laſtly, Rudbecks places the Fortunate 
Iſlands, and the gardens of the Heſperides, in Sweden. 
HESPERIS, in Botany. See Dame's VIOLET. 
HESSLAN bellows. See BELLOW S. 
HESYCHASTES, HEsYCHasTa, a perſon who keeps 
himſelf vacant, and at leiſure, to attend the better, and 
with the leſs interruption, to the contemplation of di- 
vine things, 
The word is Greek novxarn;, formed of i9vuxa%, quieſes, 
quictz indulgeo, a derivative of rovxos, guictus, quiet z ſo 
that heſychaſtes, in Greek, anſwers to the literal ſenſe of 
quictift in Englith, ; 

he name was chiefly uſed by the ancients for ſuch among 
the monks as did not employ themſelves in any labour ot 
the hands, but renounced all bodily action, to refign 
themſelves wholly to prayer and meditation. 
HESYCIU 
carnivorous kind, often tound preying on the bodies of 
other flies, beetles, &c. and of ſerpents; whence it has 
been called alſo ophioboros. Its wings are of a ſhininy 


has alto been called by ſome CULALCUNU 14s 


Vor, II. Nv 171; 


9 | 
The word is a diminutive of herſe; the Hen doing 


but ſheep. Others, with more probability, fay they were 


8, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a iy of the 


— 


HET 


HETERIARCH, HeTerixanrcna, in Antiquity, an officet 


—— 


, 
' 
| 
| 
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\ HETEKOGENFOLS Wiguiisy in Gramman. 
pale yellow, or the colour of poliſhed braſs; whence it 2 
I Hrrrkxesg Niete runden. 


in the Greek empire, whereof there were two ſpecics; 
the one called ſimply Heterjarch and the other, great he- 
teriarch, ho had the direction of the former. 

The word is Greek aja xa, formed of the Greek ta- 
beg, ſocins, companion, ally, aud agu, im per ium, command. 
Their principal function was to command the troops of 
the allies ; beſides which, they had ſome other duties in 
the emperor's court, deſcribed by Codin, De Officiis, 
cap. 5. n. 30, 31, 32, 37. 

HE VEROCLITE, HeTerocilitor, in Grammer, an it— 
regular, or anomalous word, which either in declention, 
conjugation, or regimen, deviates from the ordivary rules 
of grammar. See AXOMALOUS. 

The word is Greek breast, formed of reges, alter, 
another, different, and diva, I decline. 

Hetereclite is more peculiarly applied to nouns, which 
vary, or are irregular, in point of declenſion; having 
fewer caſes, numbers, &c. than ordinary; or that are 
of one declenſion in one number, and another in au— 
other. 

We hare various ſorts of Zetcroclites, as defective, and 
redundant heteroclites, '&c. Under the claſs of beter oclitery 
come APFTOTES, DIPTOTES, MONOPTOTES, TRIP“ 
TOTES, TETRAPTOTE<t, PENTAPTOTES, &c. 

HETERODOX, in Polemical Theology, ſomething that is 
contrary to the faith or doQrine citabliſhed in the true 
church. 

The word is ſozmed of the Greek trepoJZog, a compound 
of erepog, alter, and dog a. opinion. 

Thus, we lay, a betcredloæ opinion, a hetrrofox divine, 
KC. 

The word ſtands in oppoſition to or 1hodox, 

HETERODOX, EFeterodox:, in Botany, that ſet of ſyſtema- 
tical writers on this ſcience, who formed their diſttibu— 
tions and claſſes of the plants on wrong foundations, not 
on the diviſons made by nature in the different ſtructute 
of the parts of fruQtification in the different claſſes, bur 
on the thape of their leaves, or roots; or who ranged 
them by their common names, according to the letters 
of the alphabet. Linnæi Fund. Lot. p. 2. See Bo- 
TAN. 

HETERODROMUS ves, in Aſecbanics, a lever wherein 
the fulcrum, or point of luſpenlon, is between the 
weipht and the power, 

This is what we otherwiſe call a letter of the fit Rind, 
Such is that repreſented Tab. Mechanics, fig. 1. | 

This term is uſed by way ef contradiſtinction to the ho- 
MODROMUS ved7;s, t 

BELEROGENELITY, in Ps, the quality, or diſpoſi- 
tion, which denominates a thing beter ozenecus, 

The word is alfo uſed for the heterogeneors parts them- 
tclves. In which ſenſe, the bet-regenrities of a body are 
the ſame thing with the impuritics thereof. 

Heterogentity is a term of a very lax ſignification, and is 
brought by the chemiſts to ſerve almoſt for every thing 
they do not underſtand; ſo that all diſagreement, or ju- 
aptitude to mixture between any bodies, is imputed to 
the belerogenetty of their parts. 

Bur ſo far as the term may be made uſe of, to convey any 
diſtinct ſignification, it muſt be by conſidering natural 
bodics under different ſortments, according as they ate 
diverſiſied by figure, bulk, motion, and their more ſen— 
ſible properties; fo that thoſe of different fortments arc 
heterogeneous to one another, and the parts of the ſame 
ſortment are homogeneous. "thus the diviſion chemitlry 
makes of bodies into oils, ſalts, ſpirits, &c. may be 
reckoned, with reſpect to one another, hbeterogenccus ; 
though the parts of each diviſion are among themtelves 
homogeneous, 

In elect, they are two terms, which ferve frequently as 
a refuge ſor iznorance ; otherwite the common terms of 
like and wunlive may ſerve every whit as well. Quincy. 

HEFEROGENEOUS, or HET#ROGExEAL, literally im- 
ports ſomething of a different nature, or that confiſts of 
parts of different, or diſſimilar kinds: in oppoſition to 
HOMOGENEOUS. 

The word is Greek, formed of trepo, alter, different, and 
vue, genus, kind; q. d. compoſed of different kinds of 
parts. 

HETEROGENEOUS is particularly applied, in 1/cchantics, to 
thoſe bodies, whole deuſity is uncqual in different parts 
of their bulk, 

Or, heteregencous bodies are ſuch, whoſe gravities in dif» 
ferent parts are not proportionable to the bulks thereof. 
Bodies equaily denſe, or ſolid in every part, or whote 
gravity is proportiunable to their bulk, are ſaid to be ho- 
mogeneous, 

HETEROGENEOUS t, is that which conſiſts of parts or 
rays of d:fferent rcftrangibilicy, reflexibility, and colour, 

S8ce Nous, 
GENDER, &c. 8 
002 NUMPERS, 
14 Hrruao- 
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HrurROSGENTOUS gqrantitics, are thoſe which ate of ſuch 
dilicrent kind and conſideration, as that one of them, 
taken any number of times, never equals or excecds thr 
other. 

HETEROGENFOUS s, are ſuch as bave different radi- 
cal Ggns; as Van, and bb; , and 4/19. 

How to reduce the Seterogencons fur to homogencous 
ones, ſee under the article Ss. 

HEVEROPHAGI, formed of t72p% diffe ent, and day. 
cat, in Natural Hiſtory, a terin uted by fome authors 
to exprefs a peculiar ciats of intects dittinguiſhed by their 
eating many different things, but not teeding on one an- 
other, as thoſe do which are of the claſs ot the A.- 
LELOP:1AG1, of which there are a great number of 
ſpecies | 

HEIP ROPYRA, in Natura! Hiftery, the name of-a ge- 
nus of ferruginous foſſils, compolcd of ſeveral coats, in- 
cloling a nucleus of a dittcrent {ubltance from the 
{clves, and often looſe, and rattling in them. vec v1- 
DEFROCHITA.L 


Of this genus there are ſeven ſpecies. Hill's Foſſi's, p. 


5 26. 

HELERORHYTHMUS, componnded of bree, and fel 
pag, meaſure, a term uſ-d by fome fancitul weiters, 101 
a courie of life unſuitable to the age of thote who live 
in it. 

The ſame is alſo applied to pulſes, when they beat va- 
riovily or irregularly in difeales 3 or ra her when a pulle 
belovging to one age i» found in a paticat of ano her. 

HETEROSCTI, formed of errgo;, different, and cn, Jas 
dow, in Geography, a eim vulyaily applied to thule tn 
habitagts ot the earth, who'e ſh,gow at nu tide 1s al. 
ways projected the lame way, Cauer north wal, or south. 
ward, 

In this ſenſe, the inhabitants of the temperate zones ate 
denominated Heteroſeii. dce Zo. 

HeTFrOsSC11, however, in tirictuels, aud according to the 
Origin and reaſon of the word, is a terin 0! relation, alt 
denotes thole inhabitants, which, during the whote year, 
have their noon-tide ſhadows projected diiterent Ways 
from each other. Thus, we who whabit the worthern 
temperate zone, are heicrofci: with regard to thulc wie 
inbabit the ſouthern tempe:ate Zone z end they ore He— 
teroſcii with reſpect to us. 

From this definition it follows, that only the inhabitants 
of the two temperate zones are beter o/ci4 nor ty the word 
ordinarily applied to any other ; though, in reality, there 
is always one part of the torrid zone, whote inhabitants 
are hetero/ci; with regard to thote of the eſt, and with 
regard to thoſe of one of the temperate zohes, echt 4 


the time of the ſolſti es. And oven at that time, 42 ol 


the torrid zone arc Hetereſeli wich regatd to thute of one 
cf the temperate zeues. But as this 1s vartaoic, ard the 
people of the torrid zone have their fade now On ts, 
and then on that fide, the cuftom is to Cail tiew Au- 
PHISCIL, and nut beter 3/Cil. 

HE UVEROS I KOPHE, tormed of tre, and ggg, { turn, 
an epithet appiicd to certain ſlicils, the wreatines of winelh 
turn a con rury way from thole ot other ſhells of the 
lame genera. We have in the Philoiophical rauf- 
actions, NY 56, an account of two very rewarkable lnal- 
{hells of this kind. 

HELEROUSL, HeTEROvs1ANS, compoſed of bre, and 
Set, {jub/!ance, a lect or branch of Aiians, the tvilowers 
of Aetius, and from him ade denomutiaicd ALLLASNS. 
They were called Hetcrofri, beraule they heid, not that 
the Son of God was ot a fubſlance lite, or tim:ilar to, 
that of the Father; which was the doctrie of another 
branch ot AR IANS, tlicice Called HOMOOUSLANS, . 
nagt; but that he was of ativiticr lubilauce different 
from that of the Father. 

IIELUCHERA, in Bz ary, a genus of the pentandria digyiu 
clals; the corolla of which coulils of five petals, aid 
the fruit is a capſule, containing two ccils. Ot this ge- 
nus there is only one fpecics. 

HEW HOLE, or, as it is pronounced in ſome places, the 
high-hao, a name given by many to the common green 
wo0b-pecker, from its making holes in trees. 

HEXACHORD, compounded of te, /ix, and sn, c- d, 
or Hing, in the Ancient Ayfic, a concord commonly 
called by the modeins a /xth. 

The hexachord is twotold, the greater and leſſer. Thee 
reater hexachord 15 compouled Of two greatcr tones, two 

letier tones, and one preater {cmitone z Which make tive 

intervals. 

'Vhe leſſer kexachord conſiſſ only of two greater tones, 

one letler tone, and two greater {enitones. 

The proportion of the former, in numbers, is as 3 7 55 

and thai of the other, as 5 10 8. 

Li the table inferted under the head INTERVAL, we have 

reitrained the term hexachird to fightty the finth of the 

Greek ſcale, which is not atruc fixth major, but a ccd. 

moie, being a tone major above the fich. 


IEXACONTALITHUS, in Natural H.ſtory 
ot a ſlone defcrtbed by Pliay, and other 1 
wliters, as being very (wall, yet ſhew 
linite variety of culouurs. It leems ol 
lor the OPAL, 

HEX AEDRON, or HExantpron, formed of 
and bös, ſcal, in Geometry, one of the five * 
dies, popularly called a CUBE 8 
The lquare of the ſide of a beradron is in 2 ſubtrig! 
ratio to the ſquare of the diameter of the ee r 
ſphere, Hence, the ſige of the bexadron is to a £4 a 
of the iphere it is ih fecibed in, as one to the // Z be 
contequently, it is incommenturable to it. n 

HEXAGOCY, tormed of ns, fix, aud ang, ane j G 
metry, a ligure of fix tides aud as Many angles „in (reg. 
It thele hiacs and angles be equal, it i; called rout 
hexagon 18 275 
The ſile of a Dexugen is demonſtrated th he equal to th 
radius of a circle circumferibed about the fame. LY 
Hence, a regular bexe gon ts infcribed in 2 circle by f 
titiy the radius vil fix LNCS upon the p-riphery U let- 
To deſcribt a 4oxagea oh a given line A B (Tot 
metry, f:g. 48.) draw an equilateral triangle AC B; 8 
vertex © will be the center of à Circle, which * 3 
cumſcribe the fexagen required, 

[ITXAGON, in Fortfication, is à fortreſs with fix baſtions, 

[4 LAANEDROS I LA, 14) Natut al H71lery, tic name gf 
a genus Ot SPARS, 

Lac word is derived of the Greek ab, Aix, 50a, /ide, 214 
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Are bath „( xahedtul, er Compoſed each of fn des. 

| Ot this zeuus here ere chice Eon ſpecies. 1. A few. 

CET Vic ann a long Pyramid, compose of iv Pune 9 0 
Clear a ther, that it ielembles cryſtal, and is found in 
Ockicy Hole, on Mendip hil's, and in tome other parts 
ol LEogland. 2. A foicwhat thick en, with a long * 
regular | yranld, found in the mines of Cornu all and 
Dc vonfluite, and common al'o itt thoſe of Germany. 2. 
Gre Wich a very wit pyromid, found in the Deibyſkice 
lead-nancs, ard n thoſe of the Hartz ſoteſt in GCuman;. 
Hill's H:ſt. of Feines, p. 218. ; 

HENXAMERON, or ItUX&MERON, a name given to divers 
Wriing:s bath ut ancient and modun authors, contain- 
ing commentarigs, or diſcourſes, en the *rft chapter er 
Geng lis; herein 15 Ae lisered lie hiſtory of che creation, 
or the firſt x days ol the world. | 
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Aud that of Vigil. 


Diſcite guſtiti um monit!, Oo! non tere 119%, 


Iraner verſes are divided into hers; which ate to he 
prave. and mijcilicl, fuituble io the dignity of heivc 
pecity; lie, Which may be Me loo aud ue- 
pligeit, as thule of the epitlies ot Horace. 
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Coutts alternatciy, of Pexameters nud Penta, 
Sou of the Fiench and Luglith pocts have atrempted to 
com: Oe in /eagnelcr verſes, but without tuccels: Jodeln: 
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pit eg. It is illis'; 
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Nut this kind of poetry pleaſes nobody. Ihe modern 
languages are not at all fit tor a kind of verſe wile cr 
dense depends allogettics on long and theft y able, 
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The Venetians reſtored it in the year 1492, by thirty | 


thouſand workmen, employed for fifteen days, and co- 
vered by an army commanded by Bettoldo d Eite, gene- 
ral of the land- forces; and Louis Lorcdano, commander 
of the ſea. 

'The infidels made ſeveral attempts upon it, but were re- 
pulſed, and obliged to retire from the neighbourhood 
thereof ; but Bertoldo being killed at the ſiege of Co 
rinth, which was attempted ſoon after, Bertino Calci- 
nato, who took on him the command cf the army, aban- 
doned, upon the approach of the beglerbeg, both the 
Gege, and the defence of the wall, which had colt them 
ſo dear; upon which it was finally demoliſhed, i 
HEXANDRIA, in Botany, the fixth claſs of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, and fix ſtamina or male parts in 
each, which are in ſome plants all of the ſame length 
and in others are alternately one ſhorier and another 
longer. . , 
The word is derived from the Greek ig, /i, and avg, 
male. ; : 

This claſs contains five orders, viz. the monogynia, com- 
prehending fſty-lix genera z the digynia, two; the tr 1- 
gynia, nine ; the tetragynia, one; and the ps/ygynia, one. 
Gee Tab. Botany, Ne ©. and Tab. III. Bei, Claſs 6. 
Gee FRUCTIFICATION. 

HEXAPLA, formed of nz, fox, and -, open, 1 
unfold, in Church Hiſtory, a Bible diſpoſed in hx co- 
jumns; containing the text, and diveis verſions thereof, 
compiled and publiſhed by Origen, with a view of {c- 
curing the ſacred text from future corruptions, and to 
correct thoſe that had been already introduced 

Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccl. lb. vi. cap. 16. relates, that Origen, 
after his return from Rome under Curacalla, appiied 
himſelf ro learn Hebrew, and began to collect the feve- 
ral verſions that had been made of the facred writings, 
and of theſe to compoſe his Tetrapla and fexapla : 
others, however, will not allow him to have begun til! 
the time of Alexander, after he had retired into Palei- 
tine, about the year 231. 

To conceive what this Hexapla was, it muſt be obſerved 
that, beſides the tranſlation of the ſacred writing +, called 
the Sepruagint, made under Ptolemy Philadelphus, above 
280 years before Chriſt, the Scripture had heen finc- 
tranſlated into Greek by other interpreters. The ht it of 
thoſe verſions, or (reckoning the Septuagint) the ſecond, 
was that of Aquila, a proſelyte Jew, the firlt edition ot 
which he publithed in the twelfth year ot the emperor 
Adrian, or about the year of Chriſt 128; the third was 
that of Symmachus, publilhed, as is commonly {uppoſed, 
under Marcus Aurelius, but, as fome ſay, under Septi— 
mus Severus, about the year 200; the fourth was that 
of Theodotion, prior to that of Symmachus, under Com- 
modus, or about the year 175: theſe Greek verſions, 
ſays Dr. Kennicot, were made by the Jews from their 
corrupted copies of the Heb:iew, and were deligned to 
ſtand in the place of the Seventy, againſt which they 
were prejudiced, becnuſe it ſeemed to favour the Chrif- 
tians. The fich was found at Jericho, in the reign of 
Caracalla, about the year 217; and the ſixth was diſco— 
veced at Nicopolis, in the reign of Alexander Severus, 
about the year 228: laſtly, Origen himſelf recovered 
part of a ſeventh, containing only the Pſalms. 

Now Origen, who had held frequent diſputations with 
the Jews in Egypt and Paleſtine, obſcrving, that they 
always objected againſt thoſe paſſages of Scripture quoted 
againſt them, and appealed to the Hebrew text; the 
better to vin«icate thoſe paſſages, and confound the Jews, 
by ſhewing that the Seventy had given the ſcnle of the 
Hebrew, or, rather, to ſhew, by a number of diflcrent 
veriions, what the real ſenſc of the Hevrew was, under- 
took to reduce all theſe ſeveral verſions into a body, along 
with the Hebrew text, ſo as they might be caſily con- 
fronted, and afford a mutual light to cach other. 

He made the Hebrew text bis flandard; and allowing 
that corruptions might have happened, and that the old 
Hebrew copies might and did read differently, he con- 
tented himſelf with marking ſuch words or fentences as 
were not in his Hebrew text, nor the later Greek ver- 
ſions, and to add ſuch words or ſentences as were omit- 
ted in the Seventy, prefixing an altccilk to the additions, 
and an obelilk to the others. 

In order to this, he made choice of eight columns : in 
the firſt he gave the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters; 
in the ſecond, the ſame text in Greck characters; the 
relt were filled with the ſeveral verſions above mentioned; 
all the columns anſwering veiſe for verſe, and phraſe for 
phraſe ; and in the Pſalms there was a ninth column for 
the ſcventh verſion. 

This work Origen called *EZamaa, Herapla, q. d. /extu- 
le, or a work of fix columns, as only regarding the fir 
ix Greek verſions. See IETRAYLA. 

Iudeed, St. Epiphanius, takiog in likewiſe the two co— 
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lumns of the text, calls the work ONtap!la, as confing 
of eight columns, 

This celebrated work, which Montſavcon imavines cons 
ſiſted of fifty large volumes, periſhed long ago, probably 
with the library ac Cæiarta, where it was preferved, in 
the year 653; though leveral of the ancient writers have 
preſerved us pieces thereof, particuiar y St. Chrvfutiom 
on the Pſalins, Philoponus in bis Hexame: on, de. Some 
modern writers have earneltly endeavoured to collect 
fragments of the Hexap/a, particularly Fiaminins No— 
biltus, Druſius, and F. Monttaucon, in two folio vo- 
lumes, printed at Paris in 1714. 

IEXALOD, #54 and galez, in Zoolagy, an animal with fx 
lect. 

HEXAPYRAMIDES, in Natural Hijlory, the name of 4 
genus of ſpars. 

The word is derived from the Greek ig V, and 2vp-prgp 
a pyramid. 

The bodies of this genus are ſpars formed into pyramids, 
compoled of fix fides or planes, and athxed to no co— 
lumn, but adhering to ſome ſoiid b.dy by their bates, 
O! this genus there are only two known tpecics : 1. A 
thort one with a bro-d bate, which is very tate, aud 
found only in the great mine at Gofſelir in Saxony, 
Aud, 2. A long-pointed one, with a nirrow baie; this 
is found in the tifur-s of rhe atubaticr quarries of the 
Hartz-foſeſt. Hill's Hiſt of Fol bp. 225. 

HI. XAS TTV, compoſed of 3£ /ix, and gens, erlumng 
in the Hucicut Architecture, a building wich hz columns 
in front. 

The temple of Honour and Virtue at Rome, built by 
Mutius, was a Hege. 

HEX&I3, in the Writings of the Greet Phy/icians, a word 

uicd (0 exprels a firm aud Permanent havitude, in „n 

tron to tchelis and catheſis, importing a trauticut of 
eatly removed ditpoſinon, 

HET RS, in Hu/oandry, young timber-trees, uſually left 
{or Handatds in telling of wood OF e pies. | 
HAH AHB, in AZ gr» Htjtory, is a name which the Mah 
metans give to one of the vilicers of their molques, an— 

{ w« ring (0 Our CuUTatcs. 

HIENA, in Zeoclogy. See HY RNA. 

HiA>LAOTO WTEHOM, a Chineſe name, expreſüng 2 
plant, the root of which is ſaid to Change, at a certan 
tine, into a worm. Mr, Reaumur has given it the name 
of plante-ver in the French, bat he has diſcovered the 
error of ſuppoſing fuch a transformation :; the wine 
truth of the caſe being, that a certain caterpillar, when 
about to change into the chry«aits tete, 10 niccly joins 
ittelf ro the root of this plant, as to appear 2 part of it. 

IIIa ICU La, in O, nitholagy. ee Ses LARK. 

HIA TULA, in [chthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
fiih more uſually calied he CHaANNA. Tt has this name 
from its opemng its mouth to a great widih, clpecta * 
when dying, which is owing to its under jaw being 
much longer than the upper. 

HiaTruULaA is alſo a name by which Gaza, and ſome other 
authors, have called the ſhell- fiſn more uſually named 
CHAMA 3 a genus diſti4guithed from other kinds by us 
always keeping its ſhells in ſome degree open. and in 
many ſpecies having no power to hut them en arcly ;, for 
this reaſon they defend thew naked bodies by burying 
themlelves in the mud, or in otner {ubllances. 

HIATUS, a Latin term, properly figniſying the aperture 
of the mouth, from the verb hare, to gaps. 

It is variouſly uſed, in works of literature, &c. to denote 

a chaſm or gap; particularly in verſes, where thcre is a 
claſhing of vowels, by one word ending with a yuwcl, 
and the following one beginning with another: 


As in = Th# oft the car the open vcteels tire. 


This claſhing of vowels, ſo diiagreeable to the ear, is 
called a 5:at#s in proſe as weil as verſe. be Romans 
were ſo very careful to avoid it, that they always lun 
preſſed the preceding vowel even in prole; as it is ob— 
ſerved by Cicero in nis Orator. In writing, to aveid ty 
they uſed to inlert the letter d: as in eie, redumo me— 
derga, &c. Hence, on the bulc of the Duilian column, 
we mect with predad. altods marid. &c. V Ol. 

HiaTus is alſo uicdtor a defect ia a manulcript copy, where 
lomething is lott or cflaced by the 1jurics ot time or 
otherw1ilc. 

In a theatrical piece, there is ſaid to be a rats, when a 
ſcene is not well cotunccted to the next, but leaves the 
action interrupted, and the ſtage empty. 

In matters of genealogy, 4/45 is alt interruption in a 
line or ferics of deicendants. 

HIBISCUS, in Berau. Sce Sjrian MAL ow. 

HICK UP, Hickock, Hiccoucn, HicksT, or Hiccup, 
ſingiitus, in Medicine, à ſudden istegular inſpiration, 
u herein the ſtomach, and the paits Colkaincd in the 
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The word ſeems formed of the Flemiſh Vie, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing: others derive it ab hiſcends ; others 
a difficile anhelitu , but others think the molt natural de- 
rivation to be from the found yielded in this action. 
The bicknp is not immediately a diſorder of the 2 * 
as is uſually imagined, but a convulhve motion uf the | 
diaphragm; whereby the muſcle, retiring impetuoully 
downwards, impels the parts beneath it. | 
It is occaſioned by tharp humours; a too great plenitude 
of the ſtomach ; a bit of any thing flopped at its upper 
oritice z or, in general, by any thing capable of irritating 
the nerves of the diaphragm. 
The remedy for the hickup, according to Hippocrates, is 
to fetch the breath very long, or even to top the breath 
for ſome time. A ſneezing, happening upon a /:chup, 
generally cures it; the diaphragm, {look by the violcut 
expiration, being apt to throw off what before irritated it. 
This motion, when it happens in acute diſcaſes, is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from that which happens at other times; 
and there is yet another kind of it different from eicher 
of theſe, which is familiar to children in dying. 
The chronic hiciup is of two kinds; in its common ſtate 
it remains on a perſon but a very ſhort time, and in the 
other it remains long, and is attended with a tebrile hea 
and a difficulty of breathing, with a remarkable noiſe in 
expiration. | 
Signs of it. It is uſually preceded by a ſenſe of a heavy 
pain in the brealt and abdomen, and this is followed by 
a more cr lets diſficult breathing, with a ſound or note 
in the expiration z and the Hie ifelf, which in chronic 
caſes is attended with a f{enlation of internal ulceration. 
Perſons [55:4 tg it. Uheſe ate principally men who eat 
large meals, and load the ſtomach by drinking largely 
alter them, and who eat large quantities of the tummer 
fruits, eſpecially when unripe. In acute fevers, a hickup 
is very familiar to thoſe perſons who have any internal 
inflammation; and it is very common in the tevers that 
attend women in their lying-in. The cautes of the com- 
mon Hictup are an overloading the ſtomach with food, 
chiefly with ſuch as is hard of digeſtion; eſpeciaily i 
ſwallowed voraciouſly, and large draughts taken after it: 
large draughts of cold liquors, or cooling internal me- 
dicines, alſo ſometimes bring it on; and it frequently 
happens when the p-riſtaltic motion of the bowels 15 
diiturbed by violent purges or vomits. In acute diſcaſes, 
it is principally owing to an inflammation either in the 
pylorus, the meſentery, or the ſinuous part of the hyer; 
and in dyfenteries it ſometimes comes on from an in- 
flammation of the ileum. Slow poiſons alloy ſometimes 
ſhew their effects in a violent and unmitigable h:ckrp, 
Progneſtics. The common htichup is ulually a dittemper 
of little trouble, and attended with no danger; yet there 
bave been inftances of perſons dying of it without auy 
other diſorder: but thete fatal p:ic&ups will be found, 
when all circumltances are couſidered to have been very 
different in their nature and origin from the common 
kind, and uſually to have ariſen from ſome violent mo- 
tion of the body. When the Hic comes on in acute 
fevers, about the day of the ctiſis, it is always dangerous; 
for this, though in v(clf but a femi-convullive motion, 
yet very calily degenerates into an univerſal convullion 
of the whole body, under which the patient uſually ſoon 
Expires. In malignant fevers alfo, and gangrenes, they 
are often the forecunners of death. Hickups attending 
cholics, in perſons who have not before been ſubject to 
them, arc always a bad omen. 
Method of cure. The common h:ickup fcldom requires 
any thing of medicine for its cure; it uſually goes off 
in a little time of itſelf, or if not, is ealily thrown oft 
by warm liquors, as tea, collce, or the like. But when 
it remains on the perion a long time, as it ſometimes 
will for ſeveral weeks, then the following method is 
proper tor its cure: the cruditics of the piime vie are 
to be carried off by gentle purges, as ſmall doſes of rhu- 
barb, and the like; and by the aſliſtance of the abiter- 
gent and emollient clyſters. After this the ſtomach is to 
be ſtrengthened by bitters and mild chalybeats, and by 
wearing externally bays with camphor, and the aromatic 
roots and carminative feeds, Sometimes allo it will be 
neceflary to give ablorbents mixed with the calx of an- 
timony, to correct the acrimony of the humours. When 
the fit has by thele means been carried off, the return of 
it is to be prevented by tiking now and then a doſe of 
ſome gentle purge, and atter every meal ſwallowing two 
or three corus of pepper in a plaſs of hot wine, When 
the Hieb comes on as a ſymptom in acute diſeaſes, 1c- 
ſpect is always to be had to the primary diſeaſe, and they 
the common alexipharinics are to be given, with ſpicit 
of nicre dulcified, and a gentle doſe of the nitrous and 
abſorbent medicines, ſuch as a powder prepared of pu- 
rified nitre and crabs-eyes, or the like; and bags with 
aromatics may be worn exterually, Caltor, and the other 
uctvous medicines, externally, bave their uſe in this cafe, 
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but internally taken they have no efſeQ, eithie 
any the like com JJiints in the lower belly, C 
ſena, and the ot}; purges, which are apt 
tulencies, are not to be given in theſe caſes, 
Heu proceeds from an inflammation of the ſtomack 
&c. cooling regimen mult be uſed; the Patient muſt be 
bled, and frequer:tly take a few drops of the ſweet » 
of nitre in a cup of wine-whey, and his ſtor 
be fomented with cloths dipped in warm waier, or b. 
ders filled with warm milk and water may de 3 li * 
it. When it is occaſtoncd by a gangrene or Laa, Son = 
the Peruvian bark and other aniifſeptics foul pp" 
uled. When it proceeds from a fou! ſtomach 
vomit and purge will be of ſervice. When ir Proves gl 
ſtinate, recourſe muit be had to the molt Podere 
matic and antiſpaſmodic medicines. In this Intention, 
ſiſteen or twenty grains of muſk may be made N 
bolus, and repea/ed occaſionally ; opiates, uſed ca 1 
oully, are alſo of fervicez a lump of ſugar, dippe pl 
compound ſpirits of lavender, or the volatile Act 
tincture, may be taken often. External applica 4 
ſuch as the /?omach PLAsTER, or a cataplaſm of V 
treacle, to the region of the ſtomach, are ſometimes * 
neficial. People who ate ſubject to babitual hickups, will 
find relief by uſually wearing a belt round the abdomen; 
and fuch ſhould always uſe moderate exerciſe, and avoid 
large draughts of cold liquors, Junker's-Conſp. Med 
r. 629. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 475. ig 
Dr. Hover informs us, that a moſt violent hickup, which 
had reſiſted a great number of: zedicincs, was at lan cures 
by ſuckiug women's milk. Act. Acad. Nat. Cutioſ. v0! 
iv. obt. 3. ö 
HICK WALL, in Zeche, the name of à ſmall ſpecies of 
wood-pecker, called by authens picus varius minor; 4 
{mall bird of not aboie an ounce weight, very beaucifalls 
variegated with black, white, and brown. The bead in 
the female of this ſpecics has a white ſpot ou the crown 
and in the males a red one, It climbs trees like the 
common large wood-pecker, and like it feeds on worms 
ard other inlects which it finds there. 
III AGE, or HyDacs, an extraurdinary tax, anciently 
payadte to the king for every hide of land. See Hive 
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tervenerity vel cum rex venerit; ficut ſunt hidagia, cor 
gia, & carvagia, & alta plura de neceſſitate, & ex conſen'n 
communi tetius regui imtroducta, & ona ad dominum Hu 
pertinent, &.. Bracton, lib. ii. cap. 6. 
king Ethelred, in the year of Chriſt 994, upon the land- 
ing of the Danes at Sandwich, taxgd all his lands by 
hides, Every three hundred and ten hides of land, on 
this occaſion, found one {hp furniſted ; and every eight 
hides found one jack and one ſaddle, for the defence of 
the realm. William the Co.gueror took fix thillings fur 
every hide of land in England. 
H1DAGE is allo uſed for being quit of that tax; otherwise 
callcd HiDE-g2/&, 
HIDALGO, q d. 4% n of birth; in Maden Tiftery, a tis 
given in Spain to all who are of noble family. | 
FHLDE, the Ikin of a beatt ; particularly that of à bullock 
or COW, dee SKIN aud I'aANNING. 
We have Hide, of divers denominations, according to 
their ltate, quality, &c. 
Hipk, carried, is that which, after tanning, has pai! 
through the curricr's hands, and his thus r.oceived !ts 144 
preparation, and is (ited four uſe. See CURKYING., 
HiLE, Va, Of (ten flivr, is that which has net undgt- 
gone any picparetion; being iu the fans CU GLOW G5 
when taken ot the ccaic. 
Pur , /ultcd, is a green: bit, ſcaſoned with ſea- falt aud 


alu, or laltpetre, to prevent Its {p00 and CO; Tv Pl 
ig, cither by keeping it too song ia celan, ct 1 C 
porting it too far im a het fcaſon. i 
'Cheic arc alſo es det in the air, ſent from America; 
paiticularly thote of bullaios. 

: My PR _ . f (. ' ! Aried ſar- 
Hip, tanned, is a Lide either green, ſalted, or cried, 4478 
ther drefied and prepared by the tanner, by pug Of 


vo 
the hair, aud [leeping it in pits of ue ate til dce 
"TANNING. | 
Tannced hides are commonly carried along with the at. 
tillecy of an army. They are uicd iu the lirc- Workers 
{torces, for covering powder OT charge 00 bombs from the 
rain Or from ſparks of lie. They arc alte utes on Lat, 
terics, Or in a laboratory. 
Hivr, or Hype, Hrba, in our Aucicut Cufronts, den 
a meature or quantity of land, containing lo mu 
could be yearly tilled with a tngie plouga. 5 = 
Beda calls the hide of land familia, and defines it to be 
ſo much as was ſufficient for the ordinary male es? 
of ont family, In other authors it is Called 
mae, Carucata, & e. 3 
Cromptun, iu his | uriſdick. fol. 322, ſays, à fe ei 


Ot 4 
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AN 7141 f TIE 1, I / ie) 
CONtains ONES Hunde d Actee: he àdds, that £6; po 


HI E HI E 
make a knight's fee. In ancient manuſcripts, the hide 


It is denominated from the Greek ie, ſacer, holy, be- 
:- &xed at one hundred and (wean acres. But Sir Ed-] cauſe of its rare virtues; and a1xp@-, amarus, bitter; 
ward Coke notes, that a knight's fee, a hide or plough aloes, which is the baſe thereof, rendering it extremely 
and, 2 yard-land, and an oxgang of land, do not con- bitter. „ | | | 
tain any certain determinate number of acres. See Car-| It was uſed to purge and cleanſe the ſtomach, remove 


obſtructions, promote the menſes and hxmorrhoids, and 
ſweeten the blood; but its chief uſe among us is in 
powder, for making the tinctura ſacra. 

Beſides this imple hiera picra, there is a compound ſort, 
called diacolocynthidos Pachii, becauſe colocynthis is the 
baſe thereof; and it was firſt uſed, with good ſucceſs, 
by Pachius of Antioch, in divers obſtinate diſeaſes. It is 
compoſed of colocynth, opopanax, ariſtolochia rotunda, 
agaric, and other ingredients. It is uſed in epilepſies, 
apoplexics, palſies, and lethargies; and to excite the 


menſes, and promote the expulſion of the after-birth. 
he diforder is fometimes owing to poverty and bad keep-| There is alſo a third fort of Hiera, called liberans; but 


ing z at other times to oxer-riding or a ſurfeit, the horſe | rarely uſed. Dr. Quincy ſays, it is one of the moſt ri- 
being ſuffered when he is hot to ſtand long in the wet; diculous medleys ever contrived. It paſſes for a cordial, 
or to a morbid dryneſs of the blood, which, not having &c. | 
its natural courſe, cauſes the ſkin to ſhrink up and cleave { H1ErA PICRA, tinfture of. See TiINCTURA ſacra. 
to the bones. HIERARCHY, Hieraxcnia, in Theology, the order or 
Among Hu/bandmen, trees alſo are ſaid to be hide-bound | ſubordination among the ſeveral choirs or ranks of angels. 
when the bark ſticks too cloſe. The word is Greck, i:pzpxia, formed of jep,, ſacer, 
HIDEL, in our Ancient Statutes, ſigniſies a place of pro- holy, and agyn, principatus, rule; q. d. lep ap Nn, holy 
tection or ſanctuary. command, or rule in holy things. | 
H)GILD, or HineG1L Db, in the laws of king Canute, St. Dionyſus, and other of the ancient writers, eſtabliſh 
is explained by pretium redemptionis ſervi; the price by nine choirs or orders of celeſtial ſpirits; viz. ſeraphim, 
which a ſervant was to redeem his Kin from being cherubim, thrones, domi nions, principalities, powers, virtues, 


whipped. : angels, and archangels : and theſe they divide into three 
The word is formed from the Saxon hide, Min, and gild, | hicrarchies. | 


payment. Si liber feſtis diebus operetur per dat libertatem; | HIERARCHY is alſo uſed for the ſubordination between 
# ſerous, corium perdat, vel hidgildum 1. e. let him be | prelates and other eccleſiaſtics. See PRIEST, &c. 

whipped (which was the puniſhment for ſervants), or Jet Archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, compoſe the 
him pay for his ſkin 3 by which payment he is to be ex- | hierarchy of the church of England. In that of Rome, 
cuſed from whipping. the pope has likewiſe a place at the head of the Hie- 

HIDROA, from iger, /udor, in the Medicinal FFritings of rarchy. 

. the Ancients, a kind of puſtules ariſing from bilious, viſcid, | F. Cellot, a Jeſuit of Paris, has publiſhed a volume ex- 
and irritating humours, very troubleſome to the ſkin, | preſs (De Hierarchia & Hierarchis) on the hierarchy, and 
and molt ſo in ſummer time, when they make their erup- thoſe who compoſe it. He there diſtinguiſhes a created 
tion with the ſweat. They are reckoned by Hippocrates | and an uncreated hierarchy; a divine and a human, or 
among the diſeaſes peculiar to the ſummer. eccleſiaſtical hierarchy ; and in this, a hierarchy of juriſ- 

HIDROCRITICA, a term uſed to expreſs the judgments | dition, a hierarchy of an order, and a hierarchy of graces, 
paſſed by phyſicians on their patients, on obſerving the | the molt ſublime of all. | | 
{weats that have attended the diſeaſe. He defines hierarchy, in the general, a command or ſove- 

HIDRONOS5OS, a name given, by ſome authors, to that ter- | reignty in holy things; principatus, five imperium, in re- 
rible diſeaſe the nder Anglicanus, or SWEATING /icineſs. | bus ſacris; on which footing he holds, that hierarchy ex- 

HIDROPYRETOS, of pug, ſweat, and muptiog, fever, | cludes all below biſhops; and that neither prieſts nor 
the ſweating fever, a name given by ſome to the ſuder | deacons can be reckoned among the number of hierar- 
Anglicus, or 8s EATIN GAH H¹νꝗ. chiſts. Bellarmin, Hallier, Aurelius, &c. he holds, were 


HIDROTICS, or Hr proTics, in Medicine; the ſame with all miſtaken, and did not diſtinguiſh between being / 
SUDORIFICS. 


the h:crarchy, and being under it. 
Ihe word is compoſed of the Greek ies, ſweat. HIERATIC paper, among the Ancients, was the fineſt ſort 
Contrayerva, zedoaty, guaiacum, angelica, &c. are of | of paper, which was ſet apart only for ſacred or religious 
the number of h:4rotics, or hidrotic medicines. uſes. Sce ParER. 
HIEMALIA, in Antiquity, the ſame with BRUMAL IA. HIERO's crown, in Hydr:ftatics. The hiſtory of this crown, 
HIER ACHIOIDES, in Belau, a name given by Vaillant and of the important hydroftatical propoſition, to the 
to a genus of plants, ſince called by Linnæus crep/s. See] diſcovery of which it gave occaſion, is as follows: Hiero, 
Bajlard Hawk wEED. king of Syracuſe, having furniſhed a workman with a 
HIEZRACITES, Hitkacitn, a ſect of ancient heretics, quantity of gold for making a crown, ſuſpeCted that he 
at the cloſe of the ſecond century, denominated from had been cheated, and that the workman had uſed a 
their leader Hierax, a bookſeller of Leontium, and emi- greater alloy of ſilver than was neceſſary in the manu- 
nently dittinguiſhed by his extenfive learning and a ve- faQure of it; he, therefore, applied to Archimedes for 
nerable air of ſanctity and virtuc. SY diſcovery of the fraud. This celebrated mathematician 
tle abſolutely denied the reſurrection of the body, main- was led by chance to a method of detecting the im- 
taining, that the ſoul alone roſe again, and that the re- poſture, and of determining preciſely the quantities of 
ſurrection was altogether ſpiritual. Epiphanius ſurmiſes, gold and ſilver of which the crown was compoled : for 
that he might have imbibed this error from Origen. he obſerved, whilft he was bathing in a tub of cold 
The ſame Hierax, and his followers, likewiſe condemned water, that as he immerged his body in it, the water ian 
the uſe of fleſh, wine, and marriage; being of opinion, | out; and he immediately concluded, that the water 
that they were only allowed under the Old "Teſtament, which ran out, when his whole body was immerged, 
and till the coming of Jeſus Chriſt ; but that, under the was equal in bulk to his body. It is ſaid, that he was 
aew law, they were prohibited, as incompatible with ſo pleaſcd with the diſcovery, as to run about naked ery- 
the kingdom of God. | ing out, terre, tend, I have found it; and others af- 
St. Epiphanius produces the paſſages of Scripture where- firm, that he offered a hecatomb to Jupiter for having 
on he founded this doctrine: he adds, that Hierax did | inſpired him with the thought. 
not give into Origen's error with regacd to the myttery On this principle, he procured a ball of gold and another 
of the Trinity, but allowed the Son 10 be really and truly of ſilver, exactly of the weight of the crown, conſider- 
begotten of the Father. He was alſo orthodox with re- ing, that if the crown were altogether of gold, the ball 
Ipect to che Holy Ghoſt, excepting ſor ſome peculiarities of gold would be of the fame bulk as the crown, and 
received from the Melchiſedecians, on which he had re- when immerſed in water, would raiſe the water juſt as 
fined, maintaining that Melchiſedec was the Holy Ghoſt. high as the crown immerſed ; bur if it were wholly of 
He alſo excluded from the kingdom of heaven children, filver, the ball of ſilver being immerſed, would raiſe the 
who died b-fore they had arrived to the uſe of reaſon. | water no higher than the crown immerſed ; and if the 
He lived a very auſtere life, and promoted the fame { crown was of gold and filver mixed in a certain propor- 
among his followers; but, after his death, they degene- | tion, this proportion would be diſcovered by the height 
rated very faſt. | to which the crown would raiſe the water higher than 
HIERACIUM, in Botany. See IIAWRKWEE SD. the gold, and lower than the ſilver. Accordingly, let 
HIFRA PICRA, in Pharmacy, originally a kind of eleQary, AMLB Tab. IV. Hyd 3/{atics, fig. 29.) be a veſſel filled 
lirſt deſcribed by Galen, compoſed of aloes, cinnamon, with water to the height DC, and let the maſs of gold, 
alarabacca, ſpica-nardi, ſaiſron, and mattie, made up] equal in weight to the crown, on being immerſed into 
with honey, or ſyrup of vivicts aud honey, the water, raiſe the ſurſace of it to E, and the maſs of 
Vol. Il. Ne 1-1. | 
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cAr E. 
1 4: aiſtribution of England into h:4es of land is very 
ancient, there being mention made of it in the laws of 
king Jobn, cap. 14. Henricus I. maritand. filie ſue gra- 
ia im pes atori, cepit ab unaquaque hida Anglia tres ſel. Spel- 
dd ond Gar, in our Old FFriters, ſignified arable land; 
to gain the land being as much as to till it. 
Hip t-Laund, a diſorder of a horſe or other beaſt, wherein 
his ſkin {ticks ſo tight to his ribs and back, as not to be 
looſened from it with the hand. 
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filver raiſe it to G; then if the height of the veſſel above 
DG be divided into equal parts, and DF=11, and DG 
io, it is plain the bulks of gold and filver will be as 
DF to DG, and the ſpecific gravities in the inverſe pro- 
portion of theſe quantities, or as DG to DF. It the 
crown be immerſed, it will raiſe the ſurface of water 
to E; whence the proportion of the bulks of the gold 
and filver in the crown may be determined. For ſince 
the difference of the ſpecihc gravities of the gold and 
lilver is DG-DF=FG=8, if the bulk of the crown 
is divided into eight equal parts, it is evident, that 
fince the fpecific gravities of the debaſed and pure gold 
crowns will be as the bulks inverſely, that is, as DF to 
DE, we can eaſily find the point H, which will exprefs 
the ſpecific gravity of the former; for DE: DPF:: DG: 
DH. This point H always divides the difference FG 
into two parts GH, HE, which bave the fame propor- 
tion as the parts of ſilver in the crown to the parts of 
gold ; ſor as the point E aſcends, the point H deſcends, 
and when EF coincides with G, H falls upon E, and the 
crown becomes wholly ſilver; on the contrary, when E 
deſcends to F, and H aſcends to G, the crown becomes 
wholly gold; therefore FH will be every where to HG 
as the parts of gold to the parts of bGlver in the crown. 
Conſcquently, in the preſent cafe, becauſe the crown, 
when immerſed, raiſes the water to the height DE, and 
H is three diviſions below G, it ſhews that three- of the 
eight parts of the crown are ſilver, and the other five 
parts gold, as H is five of the diviſions above T. Hence 
the bulk of the gold in the crown is to that of the ſilver 
as 5 to 3. In ſome ſuch method as this Archimedes de- 
duced his propoſition, viz. that the difference of the ſpe- 
cific gravities of the compound and lighter ingredient, 
i. e. 5, (ſuppoſing the ſpecific gravity of gold to ſilver as 
19 to 11, and the ſpecitc gravity of the king's crown to 
be 16,).is to the difterence of the ſpecific gravities of the 
heavier ingredient and the compound, 1. e. 2, as the bulk 
of gold to that of ſilver made up of: fo that if the whole 
crown were divided into eight parts, the gold would con- 
Git of five, and the (ilver of three; and the magnitudes 
c and 3, multiplied by the ſpecific gravities 19 and 11 
reſpectively, will give the numbers 95 and 33, expreſſ- 
ing the proportion of the weight of the gold to that of 
the ſilver. 

This propoſition of Archimedes may be demonſtrated 
analytically in the ſollowing manner: let the magnitudes 
of the gold and ſilver in the crown be A and B, and 
their ſpecific gravities as a and 6; then, ſince the abſo- 
Jute gravity 7 body is compounded of its magnitude 
and ſpecific gravity, the weight of the gold is a A, of” 
the filver 4B, and of the crown aA+bB=cx ATB, 
ſuppoling c to be the ſpecific gravity of the mixture. 
Hence aA A g B=; and conſequently c-: a—c 
:: A: B, as before. Cotes's Hydroſtatical, &c. Lectures, 
p. 81. Martin's Phil. Brit. vol. i. p. 305, &c. See 
Specific GRAVITY. 

HIEROBO VANE, in Botany. Sce VERVAIN. 

HIEROBULBUM, in Botany, a name given by the ancients 

to the COLCH1ICUM. 
Some have wondered that the medical writers of thoſe 
times ſhould give this name, which fignities the /ucred 
rt, to a thing that was generally allowed to be a poiſon ; 
but VWedelius has proved that it may be given, under 
proper regulations, with ſafety and great ſuccets, in mz- 
lignant and petechial fevers, and in the worlt kinds of 
the ſmall-pox and meafles. The manner he gave it was 
in a mixture with bezoar and plantane-root, and this he 
called his ARCANUM duplicatum catholicum, or peſiilential 
alcxipharmic. The ancients had a cuſtom of wearing 
this root about their necks, by way of an amulet, to pre- 
vent infection; and it was probable ſrom this that it ob- 
tained the name of the ſacred bulb. 

HIEROCERYCE, in MMy:h9/ogy, the chief of the ſacred 

heralds in the myſterics of Ceres, whoſe office was to 
exclude all improper perſons, to preſerve order in the 
celebration of theſe myiteries, aud to recite the foriaulz 
of initiation. 
The Hleracetyce repreſented Mercury, and was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the fame attributes: the office was perpetual, 
and belonged to the family of the Ceryces, the delcend- 
ants of Ceryx, the lalt ſon of Eumolpus. 

HIEROCORACES, q. d. ſacred crows, in Myti ology, were 

. miniſters of Mythras, or of the Sun, which the Perſians 
worſhipped under this title. 

HIEROGL YPHIC, 'I:poyaupma, a ſymbol or myltic figure, 
uſed among the ancient Egyptians to cover or conceal 
the ſecrets of their theology. 

The word is compoſed of the Greek iegog, facer, holy, and 
u, e ty engrave; it being the cuſtom to have 
| 


the wa 


engraven with ſuch figures. 
Hueroglyphics are properly emblems or ſigns of divine, 


which repreſent a battle of wo armirs in array by two 


' Chineſe of the Kalt, the Mexicans of the Welt, and the 


8, doors, &c. of their temples, obclitks, & c.“ 


facred, or ſupernatural things ; by which they are di. 
ſtinguiſhed from common ſymbols, which are bens f 
ſenſible and natural things. e 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus is commonly eſteemed the invent 
of hieroglyphics : he firſt introduced them into the Hes. 
then theology; from whence they have been tranſplant * 
into the Jewiſh and Chriftian. | N 
Sacred things, ſays Hippoerates, ſhould only be commu- 
nicated to ſacred perſons. Hence it was, that the an- 
cient Egyptians communicated to none but their king, 
and prieits, and thoſe who were to ſucceed to the prieſt. 
hood and the crown, the ſecrets of nature, and the 
ſecrets of their morality and hiſtory; and this they did 
by a kind of cabbala, which, at the ſa ne time that it 
inſtructed them, only amuſed the rcit of the people 
Hence the uſe of hicrog/yphics, or myltic figures, to veil 
their morality, politics, &. from profane eyes. Spon 
This author, it may be obſerved, and many others do 
not keep to the preciſe character of a e orlyphic, 
apply it to profane as well as divine things. 
Ficroglyphics are a kind of real characters, which do not 
only denote, but in ſome meaſure exyreſs the things. 
Thus, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. v. 4 
lion is the hieroplyphic of ſtrength and fortitude ; a by!. 
lock, of agriculture ; a horſe, of liberty; a ſphinx, 6s 
ſubtilry, &c. 

Such is the opinion that has generally been embraced, 
both by ancient and modern writers, of the origin and 
uſe of hicroglyphics ; it has been aimoſt uniformly main- 
tained, that they were invented by the Egyptian prictts, 
in order to conceal their wiſdom from the- knowlepe of 
the vulgar. But the late biſhop Warburton hath, with 
much ingenuity and learning, endcavoured to thew, that 
this account is erroneous, | 
According to this writer, the firſt kind of Fire 
were mere pictures; becauſe the moit natural way of 
communicating our conceptions by marks or figures was 
by tracing out the images of things: and this is actually 
verified in the caſe of the Mexicans, whoſe only method 
of writing their laws and hiſtory was by this piQtue- 
writing. But the h:crogl;phics invented by the Egyptians, 
were an improvement on this rude and inconvenient 
eſſay towards writing; for they contrived to make them 
both pictures and characters: in order to effect this im- 
provement, they were obliged to proceed gradually, by 
firſt making the principal circumitance of the ſubject 


ſtand for the whole, as in the þicrog/yphics of Horapollo, 


but 


hands, one holding a ſhield, and the other a bow; then 
patting the inſtrument of the thing, whetner real or me- 
taphorical, for the thing itſelf, as an eye and ſcepter to 
repreſent a monarch, a thip and pilot the governor of the 
univerſe, &c. and finally, by making one thing ſtand for 
or repreſent another, where their cbtcrvations of nature 
or traditional ſuperſtitions led them to diſcover or ima- 
gine any reſemblance ; thus, the univerte was deligned 
by a ſerpent in a circle, whoſe varicgated ſpots denoted 
the ſtars; and a man who bad nobly ſurmounted his miſ- 
fortune was repreſented by the {kin of ine hyzna, becauſe 
this was ſuppoſed to ſucniſh an invuicerable defence in 
battle. 

The Chineſe writing, he obſcrves, was the next kind of 
improvement in the uſe of eroglyphics tae [ryptians 
joined charaQeriſtic marks to images; the Chineſe threw 
out the images, and retained oniy che contracted marks, 
and from thele marks proceeded 1.61 1385. The gene- 
ral concurrence of dicrent people in this Meraod ot fe- 
cording their thoughts, can never be ſuppolcd to be tlic 
effect of imitation, ſiniiter views, or chance; but mutt 
be conſidered as the uniform voice of nature, ſpeaking 
to the rude conceptions of mankind : for not only the 


Egyptians of the South, but the 5oytiians, likewile, - 
the North, and the inte: mediate inhabitants of the carts, 
viz, the Indians, Phœnicians, Eehiopians, cc. uſed the 
ſame way of writing by pickure and þ.crogey pics 5 
The biſhop farther (hews, that the feveral tpecies ol len 
roglyphic writing took their rife from natucc aud necetlity, 
and not from choice and artihee, by tracing; at large the 
origin and progreſs of the art of ipeeck. Ie proces. 
to thew how, in proceſs of time, the Egyptian are 
glyphics came to be employed for the vehicle of myſterJ. 
They uſed their hierog/;phics two ways 3 the one mots 
ſimple, by putting the part ſor the whole, which 5 
the curiologic hieroglyphic ; and the other more artificta , 
by putting one thing, of reſembling qualities, tor — 
other, called the zropical hieroglypiic : thus the moon was 
ſometimes repreſented by a half circle, and 2 
by a cynocephalus. They employed their proper -—_ 
glyphics to record openly and plainly their Jaws, Po oY 
public morals, and hiſtory, an4 all kinds of Civil matters: 
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this is evident from their obclilks, which were ful 11 
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Neroglit bie ebaracters, deſigned to record ſingular events, 
memorable actions, and new inventions; and alſo from 
the celebrated inſcription on the temple of Minerva at 
Sis, where an infant, an old man, a hawk, a fiſh, and 
a river-horſe, expreſſed this moral ſentence : All you who 
come into the world and go out of it know this, that 
the gods hate impudence. However, the tropical Hiero- 
glyphics, which were employed to divulge, gradually pro- 
auced ſymbols which were deſigned to fecrete or con- 
ccal: thus Egypt was ſometimes expreſſed by the croco- 
dile, ſometimes by a burning cenſer with a heart upon 
it; where the ſimplicity of the firſt repreſentation and 
the abſtruſeneſs of the latter ſhew, that the one was a 
tropical hicroglyphic for communication, and the other a 
tropical ſymbol invented tor fecrecy. 

Enigmatic ſymbols were afterwards formed by the af- 
emblage of different things, or of their properties that 
were leſs known 3 and though they might have been in- 
telligible at firſt, yet, when the art of writing was in- 
vented, hicroglyphics were more generally diſuſed, the 
people forgot the ſigniſication of them, and the prieſts, 
retaiming and cultivating the knowlege of them, becauſe 
they were the repohtories of their learning and hiſtory, 
at length applied them to the purpole of preſerving the 
ſecrets of their religion. 

Symbels were the true original of animal worſhip in 
Egyp', as Sir John NMarſham conjectured, Can. Chron. 
p. 55 becauſe in thete Hej, was recorded the 
hillory of their greater deitics, their kings, and law- 
givers, reprefented by animals and other creatures: the 
1ymbol of each god was well known and familiar to his 
worthippe:rs, by means of the popular paintings and en- 
gravings on their temples and other faced monuments ; 
io that the ſymbol preſenting the idea of the god, and 
that idea exciting ſentiments of religion, it was natural 
ſor them, in their addrefſes to any particular god, to 
turn to his repreſentative mark or ſymbol ; eſpecially 
when we coniider farther, that the Egyptian prieſts 
feigned a divine original for breroglyphic characters, in 
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 HIEROMANTIA, Tegel, in Antiquity, a general name 
for all kinds of divination, made from the vatious things 
offered in ſacrifice to gods. They firſt made conjectures 
from the external parts and motions of the victim; then 
from its entrails, from the flame in which it was con- 
ſumed, from the cakes und flour, from the wine and 
water, &c. Vide Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 19+ 
tom. 1. p. 314. : 

HIEROMENTIA, *Irpounnz, in Ancient Chronology, a name 
given to the month in which the Nemean games were 
celebrated. It was the ſame with the Athenian month 
Bdromion, and anſwered to the latter end of our Au- 

| guſt and beginning of September. 

| HIEROMNEMON, "Iepournuwv, among the Ancient Greeks, 
ſigniſied a delegate choſen by lot, and ſent to the great 
council of the aMvrHicTYoONs, where he was to take 
care of what concerned religion. The Hieremnemones 
were reckoned more honourable than the other members 
of that aſſembly, the general meetings of which were 
always ſummoned by them, and their names were pre- 
hxed to the decrees made by that council. 

HIEROMNEMON, compoſed of ige, facred, and umuoy, 
one who advertiſes or puts in mind of, an officer in the an- 
cient Greek church, whoſe principal function was to 
ſtand behind the patriarch at the ſacraments, ceremonies, 
&c. and ſhew him the prayers, pſalms, &c. which he 
was to rehearſe. 
He alſo clothed the patriarch in his pontifical robes, 
and aſligned the places of all thoſe who had a right to 
be around him when ſeated on his throne, as the maſter 
of the ceremonies now docs to the pope. 
The h:teromnemen was commonly a deacon : when he was 
in ptieſt's orders, as it ſometimes happened, he was ex- 
cuſed from dreſſing the patriarch in his pontifical habits. 
Whether he were deacon or prieſt, he had always under 
him an officer named ca/7ri/zus. He had alſo the keep- 
ing of the book entitled Contacion, or book of ordina- 


tion; and that called the Enthronianiſmus, which was 
a ſort of ritual. 


— 
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order to incicale the veneration of the people for them. IIIEROUNEMON, in the Myitings of the Ancients, was alſo 


theſe would of courfe bring on a relative devotion to 
theſe ſymbolic ſigures, which, when it came to be paid 
to the living animal, would ſoon terminate in an ultt- 
mate worthip. 

Another conſequence of the ſacredneſs of the h;eroglyphic 
characters was, that it diſpoſed the more ſuperſtitious to 
engrave them on gems, and wear them as amulets or 
cliarms. This magical abuſe ſcems not to have been 
much earlier than the eſtabliſhed worthip of the god Se- 
rapis, which happened under the Ptolemys, and was firſt 
brought to the gencrat knowlege of the world by certain 
Chriſtian heretics and natives of Egypt, who had mixed 
a number of Pagan ſuperftitions with their Chriſtianity. 
Theſe gems, called auraxas, are trequently to be met 
wit in the cabinets of the curious, and are engraven 
with all kinds of Hie characters. To theſe abraxas 
ſucceed the TALISMANS., Watrburton's Divine Legation 
ct Moſes demonitrated, vol. ii. pallim. 


HIEROGRAMMA'TEI, Ig αμν i, among the Ancient. | 


Eoyptians, were the prieſts appointed to explain myſte— 


ries of retigion, and to direct the periormance of the 
ceremonies thereof; and for this purpote they had a kind 
of ſacred alphabe:ical character, ditterent from the po- 
litical one, and which the writer, ciced in the laſt article, 
conſiders as one of the ſour kinds of Egyptian wiiting. 
This, as well as the epiſtolie, uſed in civil matters, was 
formed by the letters of an alphabet; and, ſrom its be- 
ing uled only in religious matters, was called hicrogram- 
matic. The other two ſpecies of writing were the H1E- 
ROGLYPHIC and /rmbg!:c, 

The þeregrammate; invented and wrote hicroglyphics 
and hicroglyphical books, and occasionally explained 
them, together with other matters relating to the doc- 
trincs of religion. If we may believe Suidas, they were 
ail prophets; at lealt, he relates, that a hicreogrammatens 
forctold to an #zncient king of Egypt, that there would 
be an liraclite of great wildom, virtue, and renown, who 
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the name of a ſtone ſaid to have been uſed in divination, 
and called by others erotylos and amphicome. "There is 
no deſcription leſt us of it by the ancients, from which 
we may gueſs what ſtone it was, or from whence it was 
brought. 

HIERONYMITES, compounded of lege, holy, and orca, 
name, or Hermits of St. Jerom. See JERONYMITES. 
HIEROPHAN LES, or HitrornaxTA, from itpog, holy, 
and ano, I appear, in Antiquity, a prieſt among the 

Athenians. 

The hiercphantes was properly the chief perſon that oſſi- 
ciated in the ELEUSIN1A, that great ſolemnity ſacred to 
Ceres. | ; 
This oſlice was firſt executed by Eumolpus, and conti- 
nued in his family for twelve hundred years, though 
when any perſon was appointed to this dignity, he was 
required always to live in celibacy. 

St Jerom ſays, that the þ:crophantes extinguiſhed the fire 
of Juſt, by drinking cicuta or the juice of hemlock, or 
even by making themſelves eunuchs. Apollodorus ob- 
ſerves, that it was the hierophantes who inſtructed perſons 
initiated into their religion in the myſterics and duties 
thereof, and that it was hence he derived his name: for 
the ſame reaſon he was called prophetes, the prophet. He 
had oilicers under him to do the ſame thing, or to aſſiſt 
him therein, who were alſo called prophetes and exepes, 
i. e. explaincrs of divine things. 

To the hiersphantes it belonged to dreſs and adorn the 
ſtatues of the gods, and to bear them in proceſſions and 
ſolemn ceremonies. 
There were alio women employed in the ceremonics of 
the Eleuſinia. 

HIEROPHYLAX, of legt facred, and dat, keeper, of 
Eunaniu, I beep, an othcer in the Greek church. His 
function 1s that of guardian or keeper of the holy things, 


utenſils, veſtments, &c. anſwering to our /acr///a or 
ſexton. 
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Would humble Egypt. ' HKEROSCOPY, HirroscorPla, formed of irpog. ſacred, 


11 . . . ' 
i ne /iorogrammater were always near the king, to aſſiſt 
him with their informations and counſels : the better o 
fit them ſor this, they made ute of the {kill and knows- | 


and oxene, I View or cn/ider, a kind of divination, per- 
formed by conſidering the victim, and obſerving every 
thing that occurs during the courle of the ſacrifice. 


ledge they had acquired in the ſtars and the motions of | HIGH, us, a term of relation, applied tv a body, con- 


the heavenly lights, and even of the writings of their 
predeceſſors, wherein their functions and dutics were de— 

wed. They were exempicd from all civil employ- 

ments, were reputed the firit perſons in dignity next the 

ng, and bore a kind of ſcepter in form of a plough- 

are. 

Alter Enmvnt became a province of the Roman empire, | 

che bo orammates funk into neglect. 

' HIEROLOGY denotes a difcourte on ſacred things. A- 

mong the Jews and Greeks, this term was uſed for the 
nuptiel bencdiction. 


ſidered according to its thiid dimenficon, or its elevation 


above the horizon, or even above the ground, 


Hic is alſo uſed to denote a perſon in power, dignity, 


&C. 

| So in England we ſay % court of parliament. 
| H1GH chancellor, lord. Sce CHANCEL LOR» 
H1GH church, Dec CHURCH, 

H1GH-beuring cock, See Cock. 

H1GH commuj/ion court. Hee COMMISSION, 
H1GH- conflable of Engiund. See CONSTABLE. 


| HIGH court of parliament. See PARLIAMENT s 
IGH 


_ HiGcn water, is that ſtate of the T1DEs when they ceaſe 


HIG 


Hau and Dey is a phraſe, among Scamen, denoting the 
ſituation of a ſhip when ſhe has run aground, ſo as to be 
ſeen dry upon the ſtrand. 

Hrcn Dutch is the German tongue in its greateſt purity, 
as ſpoken in Miſnia, &c. See IEvToONIC, &. 

Hi6n, in Mu/ic, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
loud, in oppoſition to /owz and ſometimes in the fame 
ſenſe with acute, in oppoſition to grave. 

Hicn poration, in Surgery, is a method of extracting the 
ſtone ; thus called, becauſe the ſtone is taken out at the 
upper part of the bladder. 

For the method of performing the high operation, ſee 

IirHoToMY. 

be high operation is ſaid to have been firſt practiſed by 

Rofletus ; others ſay by Franco, a ſurgeon ot Lauſanne. 

It was retrieved by Mr. Douglas, and practiſed with 
good ſucceſs by Mr. Cheſelden and others. 

H1GHn prieſt, See PONTIFEX, 

Hon relievo. See RELIEVO. 

Hicn /ea, or ocean, is that far from land. See SEA. 

HiGH /ieward, lord. See STEWARD. 

H1GH taper, in Botany. See MULLEIN. 

HGH treaſon. See UREASON, 

Hic treaſurer, lord. See TREASURER. 


to flow up, or the greateſt height of the flood-tide. 
Hign-way, via regia, a free paſſage for the king's ſub- 
jets ; on which account it is called the king's h:gh-way, 
though the freehold of the ſoil belongs to the lord of the 
manor, or the owner of the land. "Thoſe ways that lead 
from one town to another, and ſuth as are drift or cart- 
ways, and are for all travellers in great roads, or that 
communicate with them, are high-ways only; and their 
reparation is under the care of ſurveyors. 
A river alſo that is common to all men, is alſo called a 
high-way. 
Where a high-way lies within a pariſh, the parifh is 
bound to repair it, unleſs it appears that the ſame ought 
to be repaired by ſome particular perſon, either by reaſon 
of tenure or preſcription. At common law it is faid, 
that all the country ought to make good the &y IETF 
of a high-way, where no particular perſons are bound to 
do it, becauſe the whole country have their eaſe and 
aſſage by that way. 
f a high-wwoy leading through a field is out of repair, 
travellers may juſtify going out of the track, though there 
be corn ſowed; and in caſe a hizh-way is not ſuthcient, 
any paſſenger may break down the incloſure, and go 
over the land adjoining, until a ſufficient way be made. 
All kinds of injuries to +4/24-ways, that render them 
leſs commodious to travellers, are deemed nuiſances 
ſuch as laying logs of timber in them, erecting gates, or 
making hedges acroſs them, permitting boughs of trees 
to hang over them, &c. By ſtat. 13 Geo. III. cap. 78. 
no tree or buſh is to be allowed to grow or ſtand within 
fifteen feet of the center of the , on forfeiture 
of 105. by the owner. Ihe poſſeſſors of land next ad- 
joining ſhall cut, prune, or plath their hedges, and lop 
trees growing in or near ſuch hedges, or be liable to a 
complaint of the ſurveyor, after ten days notice; and 
the juſtices at a ſpecial ſeſſions ſhall order ſuch hedges to 
be cut or plaſhed, and ſuch trees to be lopped; and the 
poſſeſſor, who refuſes to comply within ten days after 
notice of ſuch order, ſhall forfeit 2s. for every twenty- 
four feet in length of ſuch hedge, and 25. for every tree; 
the ſurveyor ſhall order the ſame to be done, and the 
poſſeflor, beſide the penalties, {hall pay the charges of 
doing the ſame, to be levied by diſtreſs, by warrant of 
one juſtice. The occupiers of ſuch lands ſhall keep their 
ditches, drains, and water-courſes, in proper order, on 
forfeiture of 105. after ten days notice given by the ſur- 
veyor. No ſtone, timber, foil, or other matter, ſhall be 
laid in the h:gh-way, ſo as to chſtruct or prejudice it, and 
remain there five days after notice by the ſurveyor, on 
forfeiture of 10s. and if ſuch ſtone, &c. ſhall be laid 
within fifteen feet of the center of the high-way, the 
owner of the adjacent lands, after five days notice, may 
remove and diſpoſe of the fame to his own uſe. Perſons 
making incroachments on the h;zh-way by any fence, or 
breaking up the ſoil, within fifteen feet trom its center, 
{hall forfeit 40s. to the informer, and the ſurveyor ſhall 
cauſe the damage to be repaired by the offender ; and 
one juſtice may levy the penalty and expence by diſtreſs. 
The ſurveyor is required to give written notice to thoſe 
who offend in theſe reſpects ; and if they do not comply 
within twenty days after ſuch notice, he ſhall proceed to 
remove nuiſances, &c. to cleanſe ditches, &c. and to 
cut hedges, &c. at the expence of the offender, who 
{hall beſides forfeit for his neglect one penny for every 


foot in length. If the þigh-way is wilfiiliy obſtructed by 


carriages, or implements of huſbandry, the perſon of- 
fending thall forfeit 105. 


It is farther enacted by the ſame ſtatute, 13 Geo, III 
cap. 78. that no driver of any cart, dray, or wappg 
ſhall ride upon ſuch carriages, without having Pats. - 
ſon on foot to guide the | excepting ſuch GT i 
as are conducted by perſons holding the reins of * 
horſe or horſes drawing them; or damage or obſtruct 
the paſſage of any perſon or carriage in the ſtreet or hie- 
way, or quit the high-way, or wilfully be at ſuch a if. 
tance from his carriage, ſo that he cannot have the he 
vernment of the horſes, &c. drawing the ſame; or re 
fuſe or neglect to make way for loaded carriages ; hs 
drive a carriage not having the owner's name, ds. 
fuſe to diſcover it, under the penalty of forfeiting an 
ſum not exceeding 10s. if the driver be not the * 
of the carriage; and if he be the owner, any ſum not 
exceeding 20s. on conviction by confeſhon, view of the 
juſtice, or oath of one witneſs, before one juſtice 
Owners of carriages are alſo required to have their names 
and places of abode painted in large legible letters on 
ſome conſpicuous part; and the owner of every ſtage 
waggon, or cart, ſhall, moreover, have the followins 
words, common-/tage waggon ot cart, as the caſe may be 
under the penalty of a forfeiture not exceeding 50. hoe 
leſs than 20s. And no ale-houſes ſhall be kept by toll. 
collectors at any public bridge, under a penalty of 3% 
It is alſo enacted by the ſame ſtature, that the juſtices 
ſhall iſſue their precept to the ſurveyor, requiring him to 
erect poſts or ſtones in places where ſeveral high-ways 
meet, with inſcriptions on them in large legible letters 
containing the names of the towns or chief villages 10 
which the ſeveral ways lead ; and alſo in places ſubject 
to floods, inſcribed with marks denoting the greateſt 
depth of the water; and if he ſhall neglect or refuſe for 
three months, he ſhall forfeit 20s. And if any perſons 
remove or deſtroy poſts, blocks, banks, &c. ſer up for 
the ſecurity of horle and foot cauſeways, or the battle- 
ments of bridges, or deſtroy or even deface any mile- 
ſtone or direction poſt, they ſhall forfeit, on conviction 
before the oath of one juſtice, on the oath of one wit- 
neſs, or upon view of the juſtice, a ſum not exceeding 
5/. nor leſs than 10s. and on default of payment be com- 
mitted to the houſe of correction for any time not ex- 
ceeding one month, nor leſs than ſeven days, 
The ſame ſtatute farther enjoins, that no waggon, the 
fellies of whoſe wheels are nine inches broad, ſhall be 
drawn with more than eight horſes, nor carts of the 
ſame dimenſions with more than five horſes; and no 
waggon, the fellies of whoſe wheels are fix inches broad, 
and rolling on each fide a ſurface of nine inches, ſhall 
be drawn with more than ſeven horfes; and no waggon 
rolling a ſurface of fix inches only, with more than fix 
horſes; nor cart, the breadth of whoſe wheels is fix 
inches, with more than four horſes; and no waggon, 
the fellies of whoſe wheels are of leſs breadth than fix 
inches, ſhall be drawn with more than five horſes, nor 
cart of the ſame breadth with more than three horſes ; 
the owner that oftends againſt theſe regulations thali for- 
feit 5/. and the driver, not being the owner, 1Cs. for 
every horſe above the proper number, to the ſole uſe of 
the informer. But carriages moving upon wheels or 
rollers, of the breadth of (ſixteen inches on each fide, 
with flat ſurfaces, ſhall be allowed to be drawn with any 
number of horſes. No regulations affecting the number 
of horſes, and wheels of carriages, ſhall extend to ca- 
riages uſed in carrying one ftone or block of marble, 
cable rope, piece of metal, or piece of timber, or to 
ſuch ammunition and artillery as may be required for 
his 'majeſty's ſervice. For all the purpoſes of this act, 
two oxen, or horned cattle, thall be conſidered as one 
horſe. 
By the common law, no 4{z/-<vay can be changed with- 
out the king's licence firſt obtained, upon a writ of as 
quod damnum. In aid of the common law, and to reh 
der the changing of high ways leſs troubleſome and £x- 
penſive, power is given by 13 Geo. III. cap. 78. to ths 
juſtices of the peace to widen, divert, and change /:9/- 
ways, as they ſhall judge moſt convenient. And ut 45 
enacted, that the ſurveyor ſhall make every public caft- 
way leading to any market-town twenty feet wide at the 
lealt, and every public horſe way or drift way eight fect 
wide at the leaſt, wherever the ground between the 
fences ſhall admit of it; or on the view of two juſtices, 
it ſhall be widened or diverted at their pleaſure, pro- 
vided that its breadth exceeds not thirty feet, and that 
no houſes or buildings are pulled down, or any garden, 
park, court, or yard, taken away; and the owners 0 
the ground, which ſhall be laid into the 41g/-way, Of 
through which it ſhall paſs, ſhall be recompenſed ſor it, 
and every injury redrefſed. The expences of making, 
repairing, &c. high-ways, are defrayed by equal aſſeſ- 
ments, made by a warrant of the juſtices, at 4 ſpecia 


ſeſſions, on all occupiers of lands, tenements, woods, 


HI G 


tithes, and hereditaments; provided that no ſuch aſſeſſ- 
ment in one year ſhall exceed fix pence in the pound. 
In extraordinary caſes another aſſeſſment may be made, 
provided this and the preceding ſhall not in any one year 
exceed the rate of nine pence in the pound. 

By the ſame ſtature the juſtices are enjoined to hold a 
ſpecial ſeſſions for the high-ways in the week next after 
the Michaelmas general quarter-ſcflions yearly ; and no- 
tice ſhall be given to the conſtables of the reſpeCtive pa- 
riſhes at leaſt ten days beſore it ſhall be held. Surveyors 
of the high-2vays are to be choſen yearly out of a liſt of 
proper perſons, nominated by the houſholders, aſſeſſed to 
any parochial or public rate, by the juſtices at their ſeſ- 


Gons 3 and their number ſhall depend on the extent of |. 


the pariſh, &c. But no perſon is liable to be appointed 
to ſerve this office within three years from the time of 
his having ſerved it, without his own conſent. 'Thoſe 
who reſuſe to ſerve, after having been nominated by the 
pariſh and juſtices, ſhall forfeit 54. and if they were only 
nominated by the juſtices, they ſhall forfeit 06. In this 
caſe, the juſtices may appoint a proper perſon to this 
office, with a ſalary not exceeding one eighth part of 
what ſhall have been raiſed by aſſeſſment of ſix pence in 
the pound for the uſe of the high-ways in the diſtri, 
where the aſſeſiment hath been raiſed: and they ſhall 
alſo appoint one ſubſtantial inhabitant of ſuch pariſh, 
&c. for aſſiſtant to ſuch ſurveyor, till the next annual 
appointment, whoſe refuſal incurs a forfeiture of 505. 
And if a ſecond perſon refuſe, he ſhall alſo forfeit 50s. 
and a third ſhall be appointed, with a falary. Special 
ſurveyors returned to the juſtices by two parts out of 
three of thoſe who have the choice, with a ſettled ſa- 
lary, may be appointed by them with the ſaid ſalary. In 
cake of the death of a ſurveyor, two juſtices at a fpecial 
ſeſhons may appoint another in his room. 

It is the buſineſs of the ſurveyor to preſerve high-ways in 
proper repair, &c. For this purpoſe it is enacted by the 
ſtatute already cited, that every perſon keeping a team, 
draught, or plough, i. e. who keeps a waggon, cart, 
wain, plough, or tumbrel, and three or more horſes or 
beaſts of draught, ſhall fix days in the year furniſh one 
wain, cart, or carriage, and other neceſſaries, and two 
able men, on the day and place appointed by the ſur- 
veyor. Thoſe who occupy lands of 50 a year thall do 
the ſame; and in like manner for every Fol. a year re- 
ſpectively. Thoſe who occupy lands under 50/. ſhall 
pay to the ſurveyor, in licu of the duty, for every 205. 
annual value of their land, &c. one penny for every day's 
ſlatute duty, &c. and the fame for every 208. above the 
annual value of 5o/..and leſs than 100/. Perſons keep- 
ing a team, but occupying land of the yearly value of 30ʃ. 
ſhall be obliged to ſend only one labourer with ſuch team. 
Perſons not keeping a team, but keeping one or more 
cart or carts, and one or two horſes, ſhall ſend one la- 
bourer with each cart; and perſons keeping a wheel-car- 
riage, but no team, nor occupying 50%. a year, thall pay 
to the ſurveyor 15. in reſpec of every day's ſtatute duty, 
for every horſe which he ſhall uſe in ſuch carriage. 
Every inhabitant eighteen years of age, and upwards, 


but under ſixty, not chargeable in any other way ſor 4/. 


a year, or upwards, and not being an apprentice or me- 
nial ſervant, or not having ſerved or compounded in any 
other place for that year, ſhall go in perſon, or {ind a 
labourer, on each i the forcſaid days. Carriages ſhall 
be changed, at the diſcretion of the ſurveyor, for men, 
three being allowed for each team, or 45s. 6d. ſhall be 
paid in lieu of them. Perſons liable to perform ſtatute 
duty may compound at ſuch rates as the juſtices ſhall 
think fit, not exceeding bs. nor leſs than 3s. for each 
team, for each day, or, in default of their adjudging the 
fame, the ſum of 4s. 64. for every cart and one horſe 
25, for every cart with two horſes 3s. in lieu of each 
day's duty. And every inhabitant liable to perform ſuch 
duty, and not chargeable in any other reſpect, may com- 
pound for 4d. each day. 'The ſurveyor ſhall give four 
days notice to thoſe whoſe attendance is required, and 
they ſhall bring with them their own tools, continue at 
work for eight hours in cach of the appointed days; and 
defaulters in finding a team, &c. ſhall ſorſeit 105. thoſe 
in ſending a cart with one horſe and man, 3s. for not 
lending a cart with two horſes and one man, 55. and for 
cach labourer 15. 64. Surveyors for negle& of duty, 
where no particular penalty is impoſed, thall forfeit a 
lum not exceeding 50. nor leſs than 108. at the diſcre- 
tion of the juſtices. All defects of repairs of high-ways 
ſhall be preſented in the county where they lie; and the 
indictment muſt ſhew, that they are high-ways z alſo the 
places from and to which they lead z where the nuiſance 
was done, and how far it extends; it mult likewiſe ſtate 
the fact clearly. Juſtices may preſent oit their own view. 

or the farther regulations relating to high-ways, the 
principal of, which have been already recounted, the 


reader is referred to 13 Geg. III. cap. 78. 
Vor. II. Ne 171. : Ef 


HIL 


Hicu-ways, twrnpike. See TUrNFPIKE, 
HiGH-way men, are robbers on the hizh-way ;z for the ap- 


prehending and taking of whom, a reward of 4c/: is 
given by the ſtature of 4 and 5 W. & M. to be paid 
within a month after conviction by the ſheriff of the 
county; to which the ſtatute 8 Geo. II. Gap. 16, ſuper- 


adds 1o/. to be paid by the hundred indemnihed by ſuch 
taking. 


HIGHNESS, a quality, or title of honour, given to 


rinces. 
Ihe kings of England and Spain had formerly no other 
title but that of Yig; the tirſt, till the time of Henry 
VIII. and the ſecond, till that of Charles V. Sec KING. 
The petty princes of ltaly began firſt to be complimented 
with the title of Y in the year 1630. And the 
duke of Orleans aflumed the title of royal highne/s in the 
year 1631, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the other princes 
of France. 
The duke of Savoy, afterward king of Sardinia, bore the 
title of royal highneſs, on account of his pretenſions to the 
kingdom of Cyprus. It is faid that the duke only took 
the title of royal highneſs, to put himſelf above the duke 
of Florence, who was called great duke; but the great 
duke has ſince aſſumed the title of reval br1ghne/s, to put 
himſelf on a level with the duke of Savoy. 
The prince of Conde ſirſt took the title of % ſerene 
highneſs, leaving that of imple 4:g42:7/5 to the natural 
princes. 
At preſent all the ſons of crowned heads are ſtyled real 
highneſs, as the electors of Germany are called {31 at 
highneſs. 


HIGLER is a name frequently mentioned in our ſtatutes 


for a perſon who carrics from door to door, and fells by 


retail ſmall articles of provitions, &c. They are laid 


under various reitraints by the {Latute laws. 


HIJABILA, in Botany, a name given by tome authors to 


the tamarind tree. 


HIIS teftibus, q. d. theſe witneſJes 3 a phraſe anciently added 


in the end of a deed, written in the fame hand with the 
deed ; upon which the witneſſes were called, the deed 
read, and then their names entered. Sce Wt YNESS. 
This clauſe of His te/iibus, in ſubjects deeds, continued 
till, and in, the reign of Henry VIII. but it is now 
omitted, Coke on Littleton. 


HILARIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated every year, by 


the Romans, on the eighth of the calends of April, or 
the twenty-tifth of March, in honour of Cybele, the 
mother of the gods. As is obſerved by Macrobius, lib. i. 
cap. 10. and Lampridius, in his Life of Alexander Se- 
verus. 

The Hiaria were ſolemnized with great pomp and re- 
joicing. Every perſon dreſſed himſelf as he pleaſed, and 
took the marks or badges, of whatever dignity or quality, 
he had a fancy for. The ſtatue of the goddeſs was car- 
ried in procetyon through the ſtreets of the city, accom- 
panied by multitudes in the moſt ſplendid attire. The 
day before the ſeſtival was ſpent in tears and mourning. 
Cybele repreſented the carth, which at this time of the 


year begins to feel the kindly warmth of the ſpring ; ſo 


that this ſudden tranſition from ſorrow to joy was an em- 
blem of the vicillitude of the ſeatons, which ſucceeded 
one another. 


The Romans took this feaſt originally from the Greeks, 


who called it avavaoy, q. d. aſcen/us; the eve of that 
day they ſpent in tears and lamentations, and thence de- 
nominated it zaTa&zo, deſcenſus. 

Aſterwards, the Greeks took the name Hag], from the 
Romans; as appears from Photius, in his extract of the 
life of the philoſopher Iſidore. 

Caſaubon maintains, that beſide this particular ſigniſica- 
tion, the word /:/aria was allo a general name for any 


joyful or feltival day, whether public, or private and do- 


meſtic. But Salmaſius does not allow of this. 
Triſtan, tom. i. p. 482, diſtinguiſhes between +:/aria and 
hilarie. The former, according to him, were public re- 


joicings; and the latter, prayers made in conſequence 


thereof; or even of any private feaſt or rejoicing, as a 
marriage, &c. The public laſted ſeveral days; during 


which, all mourning and funeral ceremonies were ſuſ— 
pended. 

HILARODI, Iaapuia, compounded of Nag, joyful, and 
won, ſong, in the Ancient Muſic and Poetry, a fort of 
poets among the Greeks, who went about ſinging little 
merry diverting poems or ſongs; though ſomewhat graver 
than the Ionic pieces. 

The Hedi appeared dreſſed in white, and were crowned 
with gold. At firſt they wore ſhoes ; but afterwards they 


aſſumed the crepida, which was only a wal, tied over 
the foot with ſtraps. 


They did not ling alone, but had always a little boy, or 
50 to attend them, playing on ſome inſtrument. 


tom the ſtreets they were at length introduced into the 


| tragedy, as the magodi weile into comedy. | 
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HIN HIP 


The hilarodi were afterwards called Simodi, from a poet | which they yſe in painting and in medicine, They 6nq 
named Simus, who excelled in this kind of poetry. it in and about the copper mines. Ir is calcined 7 me 
HILARODIA, a poem, or compoſition in verſe, made or times, in order to fit it for internal uſe. In paintin g 
ſung by a kind of rhapſodiſts, called HIL AROD I. | makes a very fine orange- colour; but when mixed * 
HILARO-TRAGCEDIA, a dramatic performance, partly ceruls, it makes a lemon- colour, and any other ſhade 2 
tragic or ſerious z and partly comic, or merry. | yellow. It ſeems to contain ſome portion of filver and 
Scaliger holds, the hilaro-tragedia and hilarodia to be ſome cinnabar. ; 
one and the ſame thing. Others rather take the Ylaro- HINNULARIA, a name given by authors to a ſpecies of 
tragedia to have been pretty nearly what we call a wogt-| eagle. See PYGaRGUs, and //Þite-tailed EAGLE. 
comedy. Others, again, will have it to have been a pure HINNULUS, a hind; the young of the deer or goat kind 
tragedy, only terminating with a happy cataſtrophe, | The rennet of a young hind or deer, taken within adde 
which brings the hero out of a wretched into a fortunate days after it is brought forth, is a preſcription given by 
ſtate. But the firſt opinion ſeems the moſt probable, and | Scribonius Largus for the epilepſy. James's Med. Dic 
the beſt warranted. | HIP, in the AManege. See Hauncn. ; 
Suidas mentions one Rhinthon, a comic poet of Taren- Hie, in the Materia Medica, the fruit of the cynoſbaty;« 
tum, as the inventor of this kind of poem: whence it | ſhrub, wild briar, hip-tree,. or DoG-Rosx, 
was alſo called Rhinthonica fabula. Hips are agreeably duico-acid, and ſtand recommended 
HILARY term. See IER u. as cooling teſtringents, in bilious fluxes, ſharpneſs of 
HILL. See MounTaiN. urine, and hot indiſpoſitions of the ſtomach ; but the 
To find the height of a hill, ſee the latter part of the ar- | are but little uſed in the ſhops, except in the conſerve 
ticle LEVELLING. / which is a very pleaſant one, and made of the freſh pulp, 
HILLIA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynial by mixing three ounces of it with five of fine ſugar. The 
claſs : the calyx is ſix-leaved ; the corolla is very long, pulp ſhould be carefully ſeparated from the rough prickly 
and divided into fix ſegments ; the fruit is a berry, with | matter which incloſes the ſeeds ; for a ſmall quantity of 
two cells, containing many ſeeds. this retained in the conſerve, is apt to occaſion an ung. 
HILLOCK. See Movuxr. ſineſs at the ſtomach, pruritus about the anus, and ſomc. 
HILUM, a word uſed by botaniſts to expreſs the blackiſh | times vomiting. Lewis. 
ſpot in beans, commonly called by us the eye of the | HIr-geut, ſciatica. See GorT and ScraTICA. 
bean. Hr Hot, a diforder of a horſe, when he has wrung or 
HIMANTOPUS, lhng-legged plover, in Ornitho/ogy, the | ſprained his haunches, or hips, fo as to relax the liga- 
name of a water-bird, a ſpecies of the CHaRaDRIVUSin| ments that are to keep the bone in its due place. ; 
the Linnzan ſyſtem, very remarkable for the length and | The ſigns are, that the horſe will halt much, and Fo 
ſlenderneſs of its legs; it is all over white on the breaſt, | afide-long, trailing his leg aſter him; and the hip which 
belly, and throat, and blackiſh on the back and wings; is hurt will be lower than the other; the fleſh falling 
its beak is black, about a hand's breadth long, and very | away on the fide of his buttock. 
weak and flender, fit for ngthing but to deſtroy the ſofter | Hiys, in Building, are thoſe pieces of timber, placed at 
ſmall inſects; its tail is of a whitiſh grey; its neck has | the corners of a roof. 
ſeveral oblong black ſpots drawn downwards, and its The %s are much longer than the rafters, on accourt of 
wings are very long; its legs and feet are red, and have their oblique pry and are placed not with a righi or 
no hinder toe. Aldrovand. de Avib. lib. xx. cap. 30. ſquare angle, but a very oblique one; and by conſequence 
Theſe birds are extremely rare in the Britiſh iſlands. See| are not, at leaſt ought not to be, ſquare at any angle (as 
Tab. II. of Birds, N* 19. rafters are at all) but level at every one of them ; and, 
HIMAS. The proper ſignification of the word laat is af which is yet more, as rafters have but four planes, theſe 
thang of leather ; but in medicine it is uſed to ſignify a] commonly have five. 
laxneſs of the uvula, when it becomes long and flender, | They are commonly, by country workmen, called ca- 
and hangs pendulous. It differs from the cionis, be-| mers : ſome call them principal rafters, and others ſleepers. 
| cauſe in this latter diſorder the uvula is not extenuated, | Indeed, hips and fleepers are much the ſame; only the 
| but ſeems to acquire a greater thickneſs, as well as length, ſleepers lie in the valleys, and join at the top with the 
| than what it naturally has. hipsz but thoſe ſurfaces or planes, which make the back 
| HIN, a Hebrew meaſure, containing the ſixth part of an ot the hip, are the underſides of the ſleeper. 
| | epha; or one wine gallon and two pints. The backs of a hip are thoſe two ſuperficies, or planes, on 
| HIND, a female ſtag of the third year. Sec HUNTING. the outſide of the hip, which lie parallel, both in reſpect 


HixD-berry, in Belany. See RASPBERRY. of their length and breadth, with the ſuperficies of the 

| | Hixn-calf, a female hart of the firſt year. She fawns in adjoining ſide, and end of the roof. 
] April and May. Her fleſh is ſofter than that of a hart, | H1y-morld, is by ſome uſed for the back of the hip. Others 
but not ſo ſavoury, and is dreſt after the ſame manner. underſtand it is a prototype, or pattern, commonly made 
| If it be roaſted it ought to be larded, dipt in a marinade | of a piece of thin wainſcot; by which the back and the 


| | or pickle, and moiſtened while it is roaſting. See HuNnT- ſides of the hp are ſet out. 
| ING. : HI r-, among Builders, called alſo Italian roof, ig a roof 
| Hind hand, in the Manege. See HanD. which has neither gable-head, nor ſhread-head, nor jirken 


HINDENI homines, formed from the Saxon hindene, a ſo- head; which laſt are both gable and % at the ſame end. 
ciety or company, anciently ſignified a ſociety, or claſs of | A hip-roef has 1afters as long, and with the angles at the 


| 
* men. ſoot, &c. at the ends of buildings, as it has at the fides; 
| j In the time of our Saxon anceſtors, all men were ranked and the feet of the rafters on the ends of ſuch buildings 
| into three claſſes, or hindenes; the /owe/t, the middle, and as have hip-roofs, ſtand on the ſame plane, viz. parallel 


| the highe/? ; and they were valued according to the claſs with the horizon, and at the ſame height from the ſoun- 
| they were in ; that in caſe an injury were done by any | dation, with rafters on the ſides of the roof. 


HINDOOS. See GexToos. 
HINE, or HixD, in the Saxon Language, ſignifies a ſer- 


HINGES, in Building, thoſe neceſſary iron ligaments, by 


HINGW ANG, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 


one, ſatisfaction might be made according to the value 
or worth of the man it was done to. 
"The loro were thoſe who were worth ten pounds, or 
two hundred ſhillings ; called viri ducentini, or twyhyn- 
drmen, and their wives, twyhyndas. 
Ihe middle were valued at fix hundred ſhillings; and 
were called /ixhyndemen, and their wives /rxhyndas. 
The h:ghe/t were valued at twelve hundred ſhillings; and 
were called twelvehyndemen, and their wives the twelve- 
hyndas. | 


vant, or one of the 2828 ; but it is now taken in a more 
reſtrictive ſenſe, for a ſervant at huſbandry; and the 
malter hine is he that overſees the reſt. | 


means whereof doors, lids, folds of tables, &c. make 
their motion, whether of opening, ſhutting, or folding. 
The ſpecies of hinges are many, viz. bed, box, butts, 
caſement; caſting, cheſt, coach, deſk, dove-tails, eſſes, 
folding, garnets, weighty, fide, fide with riſing joints, 
fide with ſquares, ſcrew, ſcuttle, ſhutter; trunk of ſun- 


Hre-tyles. See TYLE. 4 : 
HIPPAGOGA, in Antiquity, a veſſel uſed in tranſporting 
horſes. It was otherwiſe called -/ppugo. 
HIPPARCHUS's period. See Prk10D. 
HIPPELAPHUS, among the Aucient Zoolog iſis, was only 
the name of a large race of ſtags, with longer hair 0! 
the neck, giving it the appearance of a mane. 
HIPPEUS, or EqQuixus, in Phy/ology, a ſort of come: 
which ſome writers ſuppoſe to bear a reſemblance in ts 
tail to a horſe. But the ſhape of this kind of comet? 
not always alike ; being ſometimes oval, and ſometime 
imitating a rhomboides. Its train alſo is ſometimes {prea 
from the front or ſore-part, and ſometimes from the hind- 


art. | 
|= 46M this claſs of comets is diſtinguiſhed into . 
barbatus, equinus quadrangularis, and equims ellzpticu*- 
See COMET. — 8 
HIPPIATRICE, of lxxcg, hor/e, and iaręcs, phyſicians 4 
art of curing the diſeaſes of brutes, and particu arly 
horſes. Na 
This makes what we rather call the far? ies art. de 
FaRKIER. 


dry ſorts, and hook and eye hinges. 


people of the Eaſt Indics to a ſpecies of red arſenic, 


oP 
HIPPION, or IIeriuu, in Botany, à name * w_ 
John Bauhine, and ſome other authors, have call 


| pecies 5 art GN T IAR. 
larger ſpecies of the autumnal dwarf Hlp- 


HIP 


M, in Antiquity, that part or track of the 5 
which was beaten with the horſes feet. See Hip- 


HIPPIU 
drome, 


Mx. 
min Zoclogy, the name of a ſpecies of col ugERR, 


the ſcuta of whoſe abdomen are one hundred and ſixty, 
and the ſquamz of the tail one hundred. a 
HIPPOBOSCOS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
authors to the horſe-fly. This is of the bignels of the 
common fly, and has a broad flat body, which is hard 
and ſmooth, and of ſo firm a ſtructure, that it can ſcarce 
be cruſhed or broken by the fingers. It is remarkable 
for its flying ſideways. See HorsE-worm,. 

This is a genus of the diptera claſs of inſects in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem. 


a ſmall ſea-animal caught in the Mediterranean, and 
eſteemed uſefui in medicine among the ancients, but at 


in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 

It has its name from the Greek inTo, a horſe, and aur, 
a caterpillar, from its reſembling a horſe in its head, and 
a caterpillar in the reſt of its body. It ſeldom exceeds 
the length of three inches, and is about as thick as a 
finger, or a little more; its ſnout is long and hollow like 
a pipe, and is not ſplit, as in other animals, in general; 
but it has an operculum from below, which opens or 
ſhuts up its aperture at the creature's pleaſure ; its whole 
ſnout is perfectly like that of the acus or needle-fiſh ; its 
eyes are round and prominent, and betwcen the eyes 
there are two more prominent tubercles. The body, 
down to the anus, is heptahedral, or ſeven - ſided, and 
terminated at the angles with a ſort of thorny. protuber- 
ances; from the anus to the tail the ſhape is only three 
or four- ſided, and ends in a point, and is twiſted into a 
ſort of ſpiral line. In the place where the gills of other 
fiſhes are ſit uated, this has two fins in the ſhape of ears, 
and above theſe there are two apertures opening upwards, 
but no gills are any way diſcoverable. It has two aper- 
tures on the belly, out of one of which the excrements 
are voided, and by the other the female depoſits her 
eggs; its whole body is compoſed of a fort of annular 
cartilages, from diſtinct parts of which are propagated a 
ſort of prickles ; it is while freſh of a duſky green co- 
lour, and blackith toward the tail, and is ſpotted princi— 
pally on the belly with bluiſh-white ſpecks; it has a 
ſingle fin in the middle of its back of an equal height all 
the way. Into whatever poſture you turn the tail, while 
the creature 1s yet living, it will retain it when dead. 
Some of this ſpecies have a mane like that of a horſe, 
but moſt want this character; and naturaliſts are not yet 
determined whether it be the character of a diſtinct ſpe- 
cies of the animal, or be owing to the difterent age or 
ſex. It is hairy in many parts of the body, but princi- 
pally about the head; but the hairs often fall off in dry- 
ing the creature. Willugh. Hiſt. Piſc. p. 157. 
HIPPOCASTANUM. See Hor/e CursTNUT. 
HIPPOCENTAUR, formed of imo, horſe, xevrew, pungo, 
I ſpur, and Tauges, bull, in Antiquity, a fabulous mon- 
iter, ſuppoſed to be half horſe and half man. 

What gave occaſion to the fable was, that a people of 
Theflaly, inhabiting near mount Pelion, became thus de- 
nonimated, becauſe they were the firſt that taught the 
art of mounting on horſeback ; which occaſioned ſome 
: their neighbours to imagine, that the horſe and man 
made but one animal. 

The hippacentarrs ſhould ſeem to have differed from the 
CENTAURS, in this, that the latter only rode on bullocks, 
and the former on horſes, as the names themſelves inti- 
mate, 

On the medals of Gallienus is repreſented a centaur draw- 
ing a bow, or holding a globe in the right hand, and the 
helm of a ſhip in the left ; with this inſcription, APol- 
I. INI CONS. AUG. To Apollo the conſervator of Auguſtus. 
Triſtan conſiders both the one and the other as a ſymbol 
of the protection Gallienus received from Apollo in his 
wars againit the Perſians. 

HIPPOCEPH ALOIDES, the hr ſe-head fone. 

'The word is derived from the Greek ixxog, a horſe, and 
Kan, the head; and is a name given by Dr. Plot to a 
ſtone found in Oxfordſhire, and many other places, and 
ſuppoſed to reſemble the head of a horſe in figure, though 


out the reſemblance. 

Ihe ſtone is compoſed of the matter of the common 
coarſer quarry-ſtone, and owes its figure to a ſhell of the 
cockle-kind, into which having been received at a time 
when it was ſoſt and moiſt, it has taken the exact figure 
and lineaments of its inner parts. It is about the ſize of 
the larger bucarditz, from an inch and a half to two 
inches and a half in length, and indeed very much re- 
ſembles that ſtone, having been formed wholly in the 
fame manner, and in a ſhell of the ſame genus. Hill's 


HIPPOCAMPUS, the ſea-horſe, in Zoology, the name of | 


preſent not uſed. This is a ſpecies of the $sYNGNATHUS | 


— — — 


2 


the truth is, it requires a very warm imagination to make | 


HIP 


HIPPOCR AS; Vinum IItrocn ATICUM, a kind of me- 
dicated W] INE. 
Menage approves the conjecture of thoſe who derive 
hippocras from Hippocrates, as luppoling him the in- 
ventor hercof; but we may better deduce it from the 
manica Hippocratis, or Hippocrates”, ſliete, uſed in the 
filtration of it. 
Hippecras is a drink compoſed of wine, with ſpices and 
other ingredients infuſed therein z much uſed among the 
French by way of a cordial dram after meals 
There are various kinds of hippocras, according to the 
kind of wine, and the other additional ingredients made 
uſe of; as white hippecras, red hippreros, claret Hip— 
pocras, ſtrawberry h:ippecras, hippecras without wine, 
cyder hippocras, &. ; 
That directed in our late college diſpenſary, is to be made 
of cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, infuſed 
in canary, with ſugar; to the inſuſion, milk, a lemon, 
and ſome flips of roſemary, are to be put, and the whole 
Itrained through a flannel. It is recommended as a cor- 
dial, and as good in paralytic, and all nervous cafes, 
H!PPOCRA'LEA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria me- 
nogynia clais. Its characters are theſe: it has a large 
ſpreading empalement of one leaf, cut into five ſegments; 
and the flower hath one oval petal, which is entire; it 
has ſix ſlender, ſhort ſtamina, and an oval germen, fitu- 
ated below the petal, which becomes an oblong capſule, 
winged at the top, incloſing a ſingle ſeed. We have but 
one ſpecies of this genus, which is a native of Cam- 
peachy. Miller. 
HIPPOCRATES's rere, manica Hip POcRATISs, a kind 
of ſiltre, or {training-bag, formed by joining the oppoſite 
angles of a ſquare piece of flannel, in form of a pyramid, 
and uſed to percolate or ſtrain ſyrups, decoctions, &c. 
for clarification. | 
HIPPOCRATIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the 
Arcadians in honour of the equeſtrian Neptune, from a 
notion that this deity conferred horſes on men. During 
the celebration of them, horſes were exempt from all la- 
bour, and were led in proceſſion through the ſtreets, ſu- 
8 harneſſed, and adorned with garlands of flowers. 
The Romans celebrated theſe feaſts under the title of 
ConSUALIA. 43 | 
HIPPOCRATICA facies. See Facies Hippocratica. 
HIPPOCRATISM, in Medicine, denotes the philoſophy 
of Hippocrates, applied to the ſcience of medicine; or 
the doctrine of Hippocrates conſidered with regard to 
the means of prolonging life, of preventing and coun- 
teracting the effects of accidents that tend to abridge it, 
and of maintaining that ſtate of the animal body, which 
will preſerve it from immature diflolution. Hippocrates, 
who has been juſtly venerated for more than twenty cen- 
turies, as the inſtitutor, and, in a degree, the inventor 
of the art of healing, was born in the iſle of Coos, one 
of the Cyclades, about four hundred and ſixty years be- 
fore Chriſt, in the firſt year of the eightieth Olympiad, 
according to Horanus, or thirty years before the Pelopon- 
neſian war. However, ſome authors have made him 
more and others leſs ancient. He is ſaid to be deſcended 
from Eſculapius, by Heraclides his father, and from 
Hercules, by Praxithea his mother. Hippocrates firit ' 
joined reaſoning to experience in treating of the med1- 
cinal art; and on this account he has been always held 
in veneration as the father of rational medicine. Io him 
we owe the diſcovery of that principle of the animal 
economy, which he calls nature, the knowlege of which 
is fo effential to the right conduct of a phyſician in every 
branch of his office. Nature is that power, obſervable 
in all animals, which directs all the motions both of the 
ſolids and fluids for their preſervation : to nature, as the 
governing principle, he alcribes certain faculties, by the 
mediation of which it ſelects, retains, and properly pre- 
pares what is good and uſeful in any part of the animal 
oeconomy, and rejects what is ſuperfluous or hurtful, 
Nature, according to him, is the true phyſician that 
heals all diſeaſes, and that preſerves health. This ſhould 
be invariably conſulted in the adminiſtration of all re- 
medies ; its operations ſhould be aided, and all obſtacles 
removed. Without particular attention to nature, and 
without recovering its active powers, all remedies ate 
not only uſeleſs, but commonly injurious. On thelc 
principles Hippocrates applied himſelt principally to cx- 
amine the progreſs of nature in the courſe of different 
diſeaſes, as appears from his books De Morbis, & De 
AﬀeCtionibus; and to deſcribe their ſymptoms and their 
prognoſtics and diagnoſtics, in ſuch a manner, that they 
might be known to others as well as to himſelf. See) 
7. Aphoriſmorum, Lib. Prognoft. Predict. Præn. Coac. 
\ Lib. de Judication. De Dieb. Judicator. | 
Hippocrates was no leſs diſtinguiſhed as the inventor of 
that part of medicine, which is called DIETETIC. Vide 
lib. vi. De Dizta, lib. De Alimento, De Hermidorum 
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works he has evinced the great importance of a proper 
regimen, both for preſerving health, and healing diſ- 
caſes. 
anatomy. Vide lib. vi. De Corde, De Oſhum Natura, 
De Venis, De Humoribus, De Genitura, De Princi- 
piis & Carnibus, De Glandulis, De Natura Humana. It 
appears alſo ſrom his ſix books De Articulis, De Frac- 
turis, De Fiſtulis, De Vulneribus Capitis, De Chirur- 


gize Officina, that he excelled in ſurgery; with regard to 
the materia medica, as far as we can judge from his 


writings, he made uſe only of a ſew remedies, and ſuch 
as were the moſt ſimple. Hippocrates applied his exten- 
ſive acquaintance with phyſics for determining the effects 

oduced by the NON-NATURALS on the human body. 
Vide lib. vi. De Aere Locis & Aquis; and he was the 
firſt who made uſe of mathematics in explaining the 

henomena of the animal oeconomy ; and with this view 
be recommended the {tudy of them to his ſon Theſſalus. 
He was no ſtranger to the doctrine of attraction, and 
conſidered the philoſophy of Democritus, which he 
adopted, as of peculiar importance in its reference to the 
animal oeconomy. The probity of Hippocrates was no 
leſs remarkable than his extenſive knowlege; an inſtance 
of which occurs in his hiſtory to this purpoſe. 
ſectious diſeaſe had inſeſted Perſia, and Alexander made 
the moſt unlimited offers to Hippocrates to induce him 
to come and reſtrain the ravages of this plague ; to which 
he replied, that he could by no means think of giving 
ſuecour to the enemies of the Greeks. Hippocrates died 
at a hundred and four years of age, in the three hundred 
and fifty-ſixth year before Chriſt. He has always occu- 

ied in medicine the ſame kind of diſtinguiſhed rank as 

omer does among the poets, and Cicero among the 
orators. Galen cites his authority with theſe words: 
Magiſter dixit. Encyclopedie. See Mepicine. 
The works of Hippocrates are collected in one volume, 
and publiſhed in Greek and Latin by Fœſius. Geneva. 
1657. 

HIPPOCRENE, derived ſrom inTo, horſe, and xonm, foun- 
tain, q. d. the fountain of the horte Pegaſus, was a 
ſpring at the foot of mount HeLIcon, 

HIPPOCREPIS, in Botany, the name given by Linnzus 
to the plant uſually called by authors ferrum cquinum, or 
the hoy /e-/hoe VETCH. 

HIPPODROME, HiryroprRomMus, compoſed of ixxeg, 
horſe, and 80s, cour/e, of the verb Jpeuw, curre, I run, 
in Antiquity, a liſt, or courſe, wherein chariot and horſe- 
races were performed, and horſes exerciſed. 

The Olympian hippodrome or horſe-courſe was a ſpace of 
ground of fix hundred paces long, ſurrounded with a 
wall, near the city Elis, and on the banks of the river 
Alpheus. It was uneven, and in ſome degree irregular, 
on account of the ſituation ; in one part was a hill of a 
moderate height, and the circuit was adorned with tem- 
les, altars, and other embelliſhments. See STAD1U Au. 
There is a very famous hippodrome at Conſtantinople, 
which was begun by Alexander Severus, and finiſhed by 
Conſtantine. This circus, called by the Turks atmeican, 
is four hundred paces long, and above one hundred 
paces wide. At the entrance of the hippodrome there is 
a pyramidal obelitk of GRANITE, in one piece, about 
fifty feet high, terminating in a point, and charged with 
hieroplyphics. The Greek and Latin inſcriptions on its 
baſe ſhew, that it was erected by Theodoſius; che ma- 
chines that were employed to raiſe it are repreſented 
upon it in baflo-relievo. We have ſome veſtiges in Eng- 
land of the hippedromus, in which the ancient inhabit- 
ants of this country performed their races ; the moſt re- 
markable. is that near STONE-HENGE, which is a long 
tract of ground, about three hundred and fifty feet, or 
two hundred druid cubits wide, and more than a mile 
and three quarters, or ſix thouſand druid cubits, in length, 
inclotcd quite round with a bank of earth, extending di- 
rectly eaſt and weſt. The goal and career are at the 
eaſt end. The goal is a high bank of earth, raiſed with 
a lope inwards, on which the judges are ſuppoſed to 
have ſat. The metx are two tumuli, or ſmall 3 
at the weſt end of the courſe. Theſe hippodromes were 
called in the language of the country rhcdagua, the racer 
rhedagwr, and the carriage rheda, from the Britiſh word 
rhedeg, to run. One of theſe hippodromes, about half a 
mile to the ſouthward of Leiceſter, retains evident tracts 
of the old name rhedagua, in the corrupted one of raw- 
dikes, There is another of theſe, ſays Dr. Stukeley, 
near Dorcheſter; another on the banks of the river Low- 
ther, near Penrith in Cumberland ; and another in the 
valley, juft without the town of Royſton, 
iLPPODROMUS, in Chronology, the Bœotian name for 
the Athenian month Hecatombæon, or EcaTromBzox. 

HIPPOG LOSS$LTS, a ſpecies of the PLEGRONECTES in 
the Linozan ſyſtem 5 the name of the ho- 

libut; a large flat fith cauglit in the Britiſh ſcas and elſe- 
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where. It is the biggeſt and the moſt voracious of n 
the fiſh of this kind, and is ſomewhat of the thape of 
turbot, but larger and longer bodied, and con Getty 
leſs ſquare; its back is of a duſty browniſh "P al 
beneath it is of a pure white; its ſcales are extte 
ſmall, and the whole furface of the fiſh very 
having no crooked prickles on the ſides. The eyes are 
on the right fide, and the belly has fix ſmall fins, he. 
fide the large ftraight ones. It is cavght in the Grin, 
and Britith ſeas, and its fleſh is very coarſe, excepting 


remel 


| mooth, 


the part which adheres to the fide fins, which hes 
tremely fat and delicious, but ſurfeiting. Ibey han 


been taken in our ſeas weighing from one to three hun. 
dred pounds; but thoſe of a much larger fize are found 
in Newfoundland, Greenland, and Iceland, where the 

are taken with a hook and line in very deep water. Ihe 
e cut them in large flips, and dry them in 
the ſun. 

HIPPOGLOSSUM, hor /c-tongue, in Botany, the name of 
a plant of the ru/crs, or butcher's broom kind, called b 
others the Alexandrian bay, or laurus Alexandrina, Sce 
BUTCHER's br 95m. 

HIPPOLAPATHUM, in Natural Hiftcry, a ſpecies of la. 
pathum, called alſo mont's RHUBARB. 

HIPPOLITHOS, a name given by fome authors to the 
ſtones found in the ftomachs and inteſtines of horſes : 
there are often a great number of theſe in one horſe, 
and they are frequently found in the colon, of a very 
large fize. See BEZOAR. 

HIPPOMANE, in Botany. Sce MANcCninEtr. 

HIPPOMANES, compounded of ies, hr/e, and uana, 
madneſs, a ſort of poiſon, ſamous among the ancients as 
an ingredient in amorous philtres, or charms. 
Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature of the hippo. 
manes. Pliny defcribes it as a blackiſh caruncle, found 
on the head of a ntw-foaled colt; which the dam bites 
off and cats, as focn as ſhe is delivered. He adds, that 
if the be prevented herein by any other's cutting it off 
before, ſhe will not take to, nor bring up her young. 
Virgil, and aficr him Servius and Columella, deſcribe it 
as a poiſonous matter, trickling from the pudendum of 
a mare, when proud, or longing for the horſe. An. 
lib. iv. ver. 515. 

At the end of Mr. Bayle's Dictionary is a very learned 
diſſertation on the hippomanesz and all its virtues, both 
real and pretended. 

HIPPOMYRMENXN, the Horſe-ant, the name of a ſpecies of 
ant much Jarger and nimbler than the common kind. 
This builds in woods, and makes its neſts of ſticks and 
ſtraws, and fragments of various 8 of trees. The 
common AN r builds only with earth. 

HIPPONE, in Mythology, the goddeſs of horſes and cha- 
riots. 

HIPPOPHAE, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to 
a genus of plants, called rhamnsides by 'Tournetort and 
others. See SEA-buckthern. 

HIPPOPHEOS. This was a name given not only to the 
larger ſpecies of the pheos or ſtebe, but to a very differ- 
ent plant, a kind of dodder, more vulgarly called epi- 
pheos, from its growing upon the pheos, as the dodder 
of thyme is called epithymum, from its growing upon 
that plant. It is poſlible indeed that it might be called 
originally hippopheos, from its riding, as it were, on the 
pheos. But however this be, there 1s great eaſon to 
ſuſpect that Dioſcorides confounds this dodder with the 
plant itſelf, and gives its virtues as thoſe of the proper 
hippephecs ; which, according to Theophraſtus, and all 
the other writers of credit in antiquity, is only a Jarger 
ſpecies of the pheos, a prickly ſhrub, not a plant, grow- 
ing on it. Sce Er1PHEOS. ; 

HIPPOPHTHALMIC l, a name given by the ichthye- 
logiſts to a pair of large muſcles found in the head of hh, 
one placed immediately under the eye; thele ſerve to 
move the eyes; and, with the two maxillary mulcles 
placed under the jaws, are the principal muſcular parts 
of the head of fith. g 

HIPPOPODES, or 1HirpopeDEs, compoſed of inT%, burfe, 
and a, foot, in the Ancient Geography, an rr 
given to a certain people, ſituated on the banks of the 
Scythian ſea; as being ſuppoſed to have horſes fect. | 
The hippepedes are mentioned by Dionyſius, Geogr. 
310. Mela, lib. iii. cap. 6. Pliny, lib. iv. cap. 13: 5 | 
St. Auguſtine, De Civit. lib. xvi. cap. 8. But the tru 
is, that they had this.appellation given them on account | 
of their ſwiftneſs, or lightneſs of foot. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Lee 
diſtinct genus of animals of the order of beltuz, * | 10 
claſs of mammalia, the characters of which ate, _ 
has two paps ſituated in the groin z its dentes 1061 8 
or cutting teeth, ate {ix above, and four below 3 8 wits 
reckon only four in each jaw, and four tulks ; the ©; 
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minent, with the middle two the largeſt ; the dog- teeth 
ate ſingle, and ſeem as if cut off obliquely ; the feet are 
hoofed at their margin. 'There is only one ſpecies of 
this genus, which is called the amphibious hippopotamns. 
This is called in Engliſh the river-horſe, and by ſome, 
though leſs properly, the ſea-horſe. It approaches in 
figure partly to the buffalo, and partly to the bear, It is 
larger than the buffalo, and ſecond in ſize only to the 
elephant, and its legs are very like the bear's. The full- 
grown male animal is ſeventeen feet long from its head 
to its tail, and near five feet in the diameter of its body, 
and its belly is rather flat than ridged ; the circumference 
of its body is uſually nearly equal to its whole length, 
or about fifteen feet; its height near ſeven feet; the 
legs near three; the head above three and a half in its 
girth, and near nine feet; fo that its head is very large 
in proportion to its body, and its mouth Is capable of 
opening A foot wide; its eyes are ſmall, its ears alſo 
ſmall and chin; its teeth are as hard as flint, and will 
readily give fire with ſteel; it has four tuſks; the hair 
on the body is thin and whitiſh; its hoofs are black, 
much like thoſe of the common cloven-footed beaſts, but 
divided into four claws, unconnected with membranes. 
inſtead of two; its upper jaw is moveable in the manner 
of the crocodiles, and it is uſually very fat. Sec Tab. 
II. Pruadrupeds, Ns 20. 
It is tound in the Nile and Niger, and many other great 
rivers; but in none of the rivers which run into the Me- 
diterranean, except the Nile, and only in Upper Egypt, 
and in the fens and lakes of Ethiopia, through which 
that river runs. It is a mild and gentle animal, unleſs 
provoked, and is capable of being tamed. In the night 
it leaves the rivers to graze, and does great damage to 
the ſugar-canes and plantations of rice and millet; it 
alſo feeds on the roots of trees, and (mall rſh. It walk: 
flowly, but, when purſued, plunges into the water, an! 
walks at the bottom at full eaſe. 
ſarface, with its head out of water, it makes a loud bel- 
lowingz and when wounded, will attack canoes and 
boats with great fury. In the water theſe animals are 
bold, but timid on the land ; they are ſeldom found in 
the mouths of rivers; they fleep on ſhoals of fand in the 
midſt of the flream. There ate various ways of taking 
and deſtroying theſe animals. In ſome places the na- 
tives lay boards, full of (harp irons, in the corn grounds, 
which itrike into their feet. Others ſtrike them in the 
water with harpoons, and employ ten or twelve canoes 
in the chaſe of them. Sometimes a quantity of peas is 
laid in their way, which they greedily devour ; and thus 
the animals become immod-rately thirſty, and drinking 
large quantities of water, are blown up and deſtroyed. 
The teeth are uſed by dentilts for making falſe recih, be- 
ing leſs liable to become yeilo than ivory. The dried 
ſkin is extremely hard, and uſed for bucklers. 
A herd of females has only a fingle male; they bring one 
young at a time, on the land, and ſuckle it in the water. 
Some have ſaid that the increaſe of the crocodile in 
Egypt is prevented by the hippopotam!s, to which he is an 
inveterate enemy; but others athm, that they have fecn 
them (wimming together, without any diſagreement, 
There is no mane on the neck, the hairs being only 
thicker on that part; the ſkin is thick and ſtrong, and 
of a duſky colour; the tail is about a ſoot long, taper, 
comprefle, and naked. It is very plainly proved by 
Bochart, that this is the creatu:e mentioned under the 
name of the behemoth in the book of Job. Ray's Syn. 
Quad. p. 124, and Pennant. | 
HIPPOSIS, in the IWritings of the Ancient Phyſicians, ſig- 
nifies a reducing any part of the body into its natural 
ſituation, by means of compreſlion. 
HIPPOSORCHIS, in ſome difpenſatories, a name given 
to a powder of the teſticles of horles. 
HIPPOTAURUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
authors to a creature generated between a bull and a 
mare, It ſeems a very unnatural copulation ; but Wag- 
ner, in his Hiltory of Switzerland, aſſures us, that the 
creature produced by it is fometimes found wild in the 
mountainous parts of that country. 
HIPPURIS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, a genus of 
plants of the menandria digynia claſs, called by others 
limnopeuce. The characters of this genus are, that it has 
neither calyx nor petal; the ſtigma is ſimple, and the 
ſeed is ſingle, roundith, and naked, or ſuriounded with 
no fort of pericarpium. 8 
Pliny bas made a great confuſion of plants under this 
name. The ancients called the hippuris, or horſe- tail, 
Polygonum, on account of its having ſo many joints in its 
{talks and branches; this name confounded it with the 
not-graſs ; and Pliny has made a deſcription from the 
accounts of different authors, which has the characters 
and qualities of both, and therefore ſuits neither. 
It is eaſy however to trace his errors; where he ſpeaks of 
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that he is ſpeaking of the hor/e-tail; and where he gives 
it mall, oval and pointed Icaves, it is equally certain that 
he means this of the knot-graſs; but he ads in one 
place, that it has a large ſpreading ioot, tht it prows 
in woods and ſhady places, and that it bears a round 
fruit like a coriand-r-ſeed. 'Uheſe are charaQtets belongs 
ing neither to the horſe tail nor knot-graſs; and might 
ſeem to beſpeak this Yi“, a plant different ſrom both; 
but it rather appears, that Pliny has brought in by an 
error of his own a third plant, to perplex the cafe, and 
is here tranſcribing ſome avtho!'s accourt of the Solo— 
mon's ſcal, or polygonatum, a name founding like the 
word polygonum, and eafily miltaken for the fame word 
by ſo haſty a Writer as this author appears to have been. 
He had before erred in his opinion, that the pulygorum 
and horſe-tail were the ſame plant; and here taking the 
polygonatum to be the ſame plant with the polygonum, 
he has not ſcrupled to attribute to the horſe-tail whatever 
he ſound recorded of the polygonatum. 

Hrrrunis is allo a name given by Dillenias to the CHARA 
of Linnzus, a diſtinct genus of plants. 

HieevkRts, in [chthyo/ozy, the name of a large ſea-ſiſh, 
the CORYPHENA hippuris of IL. innæus, with a bifid tai, 
and hxty doiſal rays, very much ref-mibvling the dorado, 
or gold-filh, and by many ſuſpecdted to be the fame ſpe— 
cies. It is a very remarkable fill, having a ſort of creſt 
rifing immediately behind its head, which is continued 
in a long fin to the tail; and there is another in ſome 
meaſure anſwering this, and reaching from the anus ro 
the tail. It is the quickeſt of all iſh in its growth, 
which is an obſervation as old as the time of Arittotle, 
but is found true to this day. It 1s caught upon the 
coalts of Spain, but that only at one time of the year in 
the month of Auguſt. It is a very delicate and well- 
taſted fith, and is much cfteemed at tib'e, Willughby's 
Hiit. Piſc. p. 273. Geſn. de Piſc. p. 501. 

H :PpPURISs, in the claſs of gephytes, is a tpecies of 1818. 

HIPPURITVES in Natural Hiftory a name given by ſome 
writers to a {tone which they fancy io repretent a faddle. 
It is d-ſ{ciibed to be a foft argillaceous ſtone, owing its 
hgure of a ſadile to certain depfeſſions. This is only a 
luſus natur, and is of the nature of the hand-(tones, and 
ſoot-ſtones, with ſeveral others, Which fancy has alliſted 
in their reſcmolances, but which have been very umpro- 
perly called by particular names. | 

HIPPUS, in Medicine, a diſorder of the eyes, wherein 
they continually thake and tremble, and thus repreſent 
objects as if continually fluctuating. 

It is thus called from the Greck 177%, borfe ; becauſe, 
according to Blancard, objects appear to ihift in it, as 
much as when we are riding. 

HIRA, a word uſed by the writers in medicine either for 
the inteltinum jejunum, or for all the inteitines, or in a 
yet lurger ſeute tor all the contents oi the abdomen. 
Caſtel. Lex. in voc. 

IIR EA, in Botuny, a genus of the decandria trigynia claſs ; 
the characters ate, that it has a five-!caved caiyx, and 
roundiſh unguiculated petals, and three feeds. There is 
only one ſpecies found in Carthagena. 

HIRARA, in Z29lozy, the name of an animal of the Braſils 
much relembling the HNA. 

HIRCUS, tragus, or goat, in Anatomy, a part of the aus 
ricle,, or outer EAR; being that eminence next the 
temples. 

Hrirzcus, in AMronemy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
the ſame with CAPELLA. 

H:kcus 1s allo a denomination given to the rank ſmell ex- 
hailing from the arm-pits; and which has its ſource in 
the axillary glands, 

Hikzcus is allo uled, by fome writers for a court, en— 
compatled as it were with a main, ſeemingly rough aud 
hairy. | 7 

HIKNGRILL, a name given by ſome authors to the „ 
uuns. 

HIRQUUS, a name given by ſome authors to the great 
canthus of the eye. 

HIR CELLA, in Botany, a genus of the pearanilria moncoy= 
nia claſs. Its characters are, that it has five petals, and 
very long, permanent, ſpiral filaments; the fruit is a 
ſingle-ſecded berry, and the ſtyle is lateral. There is 
only one ſpecies, which is American. 

HIRUDELLA marina, in Natural Hiſtery, the name of a 
very remarkable little animal of the leech kind. The 
body of this creature is roundilh and oblong, and adorn= 
ed with many longitudinal lines or furrows ; it is about 
an inch in length, and is ot a greyiſh colour, and ſome-— 
what tranſparent; the bowels are ſeen through the ſkin, 
and appear at firſt fight like ſtreaks on its ſurface; in the 
middle of the belly there is a remarkable protuberance, 
which, when cloſely examined, is found to be a muſcu- 
lar body in form of a ſpherical bladder; this, when mo 
diſtended, has the appearance of a ipherical air-pump, 
and has all the properties of that machine, to be em- 
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* for the fervice of the animal, and at its pleaſure, 
t reſembles, in its common figure, the cup of an acorn, 
with the mouth a little contracted. The head cf the 
animal is of the ſame figure with that of the common 
leech, and ſerves to ſuck the juices of other animals, in 
the ſame manner as in that infeck. That part of the body 
which reaches from the head to the middle protuberance 
is of a very irregular form, frequently in motion, and 
continually changing its figure: but the other part moves 
more flowly, and leis frequently, and preſerves its ſhape 
unaltered. The protuberance has two motions, expan- 
ſion, and undulation. 
When the creature has a mind to fix itſelf any where, it 
does it by means of this protuberance, which it applies 
cloſely down to the ſubſtance, and void of air. Hence 
the external air ſo firmly preſſes its ſides againſt the ſub- 
lance, that it is not eaſy to remove it. When the crea- 
ture changes its place, it draws the head round to the 
protuberance, and looſens it ſo as to be able to change 
Its place as it has occaſion. 
When this creature is kept out of water, it dies in a few 
hours ; and when after being thus kept out a few mi- 
nutes, it is put into ſea-water, it immediately darts out 
a fine green thread from its mouth; this it uſually makes 
of the length of its body, or thereabout, though it varies 
it occaſionally; and by means of this it ſuſpends its body 
any length that it pleaſes in the water. It ſeems to be 
calculated only for living in the bodies of fiſh, for the 
ſea-water ſoon kills it; and it is obſerved to diminiſh its 
bulk very ſenſibly all the time that it is kept in it. Phil. 
Tranſ. N® 410. 
HIRUDO, in Zoology. See LEECH. 
HIRUNDO, in /chthyology and Ornithology. See SWAL- 
Low. 
HISPANICUM viride, Spani/h green, a name given by 
ſome to verdigris. 
HISPID leaf, among Boetaniſts. See LEAF. | 
His»1D-/talk. See STALK. : 
HISSING, an appellation given by grammarians to the 
three conſonants, s, x, and 2. | 
HISTIODROMIA, the art of failing, or of conducting 
veſſels on the ſea. 
The word is compounded of icio, ſail, of ies, the maſt of 


a ſhip, which comes from irnue, /to, 1 land, and 09 yes, | 


cour fe, of dend, I run. : 
Hiſtiodromia is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call na- 
Vigations 
Hi/tiodromia turns on four points, any two whereof be- 
ing given, the other two are eaſily found from them, by 
the loxodromic tables, ſines, tangents, ſecants, Merca- 
tor's chart, &. Theſe four things are, the difference of 
latitude, difference of longitude, the courſe, and the diſ- 
tance run. 

HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to HISTORY. 

HisTORICAL column. See COLUMN, hiſtorical. 

HisTORICAL muſic, muſica hiſtorica, is that branch of muſic 
which treats of the origin and invention of muſic, of 
modes, of notes, inſtruments, &c. as alſo the lives and 
writings of celebrated authors on that ſubject. 

His TORI1CAL /fty/e. See STYLE. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER, compoſed of irogia, b:/ory, and 
yeapu, I write, a profeſſed hiſtorian, or writer of hiſtory ; 
or a perſon who applies himſelf peculiarly to it. 
The province of the hiſtorian is important and extenſive ; 
and he, therefore, ought to be endowed with great and 
uncommon qualifications. Cicero has given us the 
whole art of compoling hiſtory in a very compendious 
and comprehenſive manner, No one is ignorant, ſays 
he, that the firſt law in writing hiſtory is, not to dare to 
ſay any thing that is falſe, and the next, not to be afraid 
to ſpeak the truth; that on the one hand there be no 
ſuſpicion of affection, nor of prejudice on the other, 
Theſe fundamental principles are generally knwn : but 
the ſuperſtructure conſiſts partly in things, and partly in 
the ſtyle or language. The former require an order of 
time, and deſcription of places. And becauſe in great 
and memorable events, we are deſirous to know firſt their 
cauſes, then the actions themſelves, and laſtly their con- 
ſequences; the hiſtorian ſhould take notice of the ſprings 
or motives that occaſioned them; and in mentioning the 
facts themſelves ſhould not only relate what was done or 
ſaid, but likewiſe in what manner; and in treating of 
their conſequences, ſhew whether they were the effects 
of chance, wiſdom, or prudence. Nor ſhould he only 
recite the aCtions of great and eminent perſons, but like- 
wiſe deſcribe their characters. The ityle ought to be 
fluent, ſmooth, and even, free from that harſhneſs and 
poignancy which are uſual at the bar. De Orat. lib. ii. 
cap. 15. | 
3 to this plan, in the obſervance of which few 
are ſuperior to Vacitus, an hiſtorian ſhould be not only a 


man of probity, but free from all paſſion and bias: he 
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ought to ynite the ſteadineſs of a philoſ f 
vivacity of a poet or orator: He very res — 


the 
good judgment, to dite him what is proper to be : 4 


aid, 


and what to be omitted, and to treat every thing in 
a 


manner ſuited to its importance, ln 19 

an eſſential quality of an e bikerian. os evil 
in his Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian War, aud "omg 
in his Hiſtory of the Roman Affairs, took great 2 
procuring neceſſary information. An hiſtorian outs th 
always actuated by a love of truth ; to this purpo! 3 _ 
bius obſerves, that a good man ought to love * A. 
and his country, and manifeſt a fimilar diſpoſition mg 
their's, towards both their friends and enemies ya 
when he takes upon him the character of a hiſt 7 
they muſt all be forgot. In hiſtory, all perſon 5 


lan, 
al Con ide. 


_ rations ſhould be laid aſide, and regard be paid only 1g 


9 Lib. i. p. 13. See alſo Lucian, De flit. 
Suetonius, 'Thucydides, and Polybius are much 
mended for the integrity and ingenvity of * 
Cicero obſerves, ubi ſupra, that hiſtory is converſyr, ;. 
great and memorable actions; and therefore 3 who 
rian ſhould always keep poſterity in view, and relate 5 
thing which may not on ſome account or other be wonk 
the notice of future ages. "Thoſe who delcend to trivia 
and minure matters, which are below the dipnity of " 
tory, ſhould be deemed journaliſts rather than hiſtorians, 
Whenever a 3 hiſtorian thinks it neceſſaty or * 
venient to take notice of things that are in chemſelves 
leſs conſiderable, he either does it with brevity, or {or 
ſome apparent reafon, or accounts for it by ſome juſt apy. 
logy. As it is the province of a hiſtorian to edit wg 
with facts, he ſhould give a narration or deſeription not 
only of the ſacts, or actions themſelves, but like als of 
ſuch things as are neceflarily connected with them, 1 
the chatacters of perſons, the circumilances of tiwe and 
place, in reference to which chronology and geograph 
have been called the two eyes of hiſtory ; the views . 
defign of the principal actots, and che iſſue aud event of 
the actions which he deſcribes. The proper diſpoſition 
of theſe various particulars depends on the {kill and pru- 
dence ot the writer. The hiſtorian ſhould alſo intro. 
duce pertinent and uſeful refleftions in the courſe of his 
narrations, The belt hiliorians, ſuch as Sallult and Livy 
&c. have allowed themſelves this liberty. But the re 
marks or reflections of the hiſtorian thould be brief, and 
differ in this reſpeQ from the encomiums or declamas 
tions of the orator. Hiſtoriaus have likewiſe eniivened 
their narration, by introducing, on various occaligns, 
ſpeeches, which are either oblique or direct; the former 
recited by the hiſtorian in his own perſon. Of this kind 
is that of Hannibal in Juſtin, by which he endeavours 
to perſuade king Anttochus to carry the heat of war 
againſt the Romans into Italy. Lib. xxxi. cap. 5. Aud 
in the latter, the perſon himſelf is introduced as widrell- 
ing his audicuce; and therefore the words, as well as the 
ſenſe, are to be accommodated to his character. Such is 
the ſpeech of Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains and 
ſucccflors, addrefled to his ſoldiers, when they had trai- 
terouſly bound him in chains, in order to deliver him up 
to his enemy Antigonus. Juſtin, lib. xiv, cap. 4. 
With regard to direct ſpeeches, there are few ancient 
hiſtorians who have not adopted them, though ſome ct 
our critics will only admit thole which were really ſpoken 
by the perſons to whom they ate aſcribed, The fiel hit 
torian who introduced complete and frnithed fpeeches 
into hiſtory, is ſaid to be 'Phucydides, thoſe of Herodotus 
being but thort and imperfett. Letters are ſometimts 
met with in hiſtories, as well as ſpeeches : ſuch are tho'e 
of Alexander to Darius in Q. Curtius. lib. iv. Cap. 1. 
and thoſe of Tiberius and D:rulus in Vacitus Ann. Ho. . 
73. iii. 53. 59. Digreſſions alſo, when they are neither 
too long nor too frequent, may be fo managed by ths 
hiſtorian, as to afford the reader both delight and prot. 
With regard to the order of hiſtory, the hiſtorian lnould 
ſo form his introduction, as to give ſome general view ot 
the ſubject, to engage the readei's attention, and to Pe 
ſeſs him with a candid opinion of himſelf and of b» 
performance; theſe ſhould be natural, and proporiione! 
to the extent of the work. Such are thole of Livy, He- 
rodotus, FThucydides, Tacitus, and others. But order 
is to be principally regarded in the body of the wok: 
for this purpoſe the hi/tor iographer ſhould either attend to 
the time in a chronological leries, which is belt in bio 
graphy, after the manner of Plutarch and Cornelius Ne- 
E.. in the hiſtory of particular ſtates, after Thucydidch 
ivy, and Tacitus, and ſometimes alſo in 2 general nile 
tory ; though in this latter caſe, the order of ume cannot 
always be preſerved, and therefore the actions of cac 
nation, when ſeveral ſtates are independent of each others 
mult necellarily be ſeparated, in order to prevent confu- 
ſion, This is the method adopted by Herodetus, Vio- 


dorus 
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gorus Siculus, and Juſtin. For the ſtyle of the hiſtorian, 
STYLE, 
85 bore and conſiderable are the qualifications ne- 
ceſſary for a hiſtorian, that this province was formerly 
afigned by the eaſtern nations to a particular order of 
men; and both among the Greeks and Romans it was 
generally undertaken by perſons of figure, and ſuch as 
were eminent for learning, knowlege of the world, and 
other great abilities: and as it is of ſuch ſingular ſervice 
to mankind to have the records: of paſt ages well and 
faithfully tranſmitted to poſterity, it is to be wiſhed that 
erſons of ſimilar character would, in all countries, un- 
dertake it. See farther on this ſubject Ward's Oratory, 
vol. ii. left. 42» 43, 44, and 45. 
The term is chiefly uſed for a perſon who has a peculiar 
charge and commiſſion to write the apr” of his time. 
The hiftoriographer to his majeſty is an officer under the 
lord chamberlain ; his ſalary 2000. per ann. There is 
an office of the ſame kind in Scotland, with the ſame 
lary- a 
STORY, a recital or deſcription of things as they are, 
or have been, in a continued orderly narration of the 
principal facts and circumſtances therrof. See ANNALS., 
The word is Greek, iropia, hi/toria; and literally denotes 
a ſearch of curious things, or a defire of knowing, or 
even a rehearſal of things we have ſeen; being formed of 
the verb iro ev, which properly ſignifies to know a thing 
by having ſeen it: though the idea appropriated to the 
term hi/tory is now much more extenſive, and we apply 
it to a narration of divers m<morable things, even though 
the celater only takes them from the report of others. The 
origin of the word is from the verb emu, I know; and 
hence it is, that among the ancients ſeveral of their great 
men were called polyhiftcres, q. d. perſons of various and 
general knowlege, _ : 8 $ 
Hiſtory is divided, with regard to its ſubject, into the 
hiſtory of nature and the hi/lory of ations. 3 
HisTORY of nature, or Natural HisToRy, is a deſcription 
of natural bodies; whether terreſtrial, as animals, vege- 
tables, ſoſſils, fire, water, air, meteors, &c. or celeſtial, 
as the ſtars, planets, comets, &c. Sec Natural His- 
TORY. 
Natural hiſtory is much the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call PHYSIOLOGY. 
His rokx, with regard to actions, is a continued relation 
of a feries of memorable events in the affairs either of 
a ſingle perſon, a nation, or ſeveral perſons and nations, 
and whether included in a great or little ſpace of time; 
or, it is a narrative of ſuch facts as are fit to be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity for the ute vt mankind and the better 
conduct of human life. Cicero calls hi/tory the miſtreſs 
of life, (De Otat. lib. it. cap. 9.) as it teaches us both 
what we ought to purſue and what we ought to avoid. 
Thus Thucydides has written the H:/tory of Greece ; 
Livy, that of Rome; Mezeray and F. Daniel, of France; 


Buchanan, of Scotland; Clarendon, the Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion; and Thuanus, biſhop Burnet, &c. che H/ 
tory of their own Lives and Times. 
Euſebius, Baronius, &c. have written the Hi/tory of the 
Church ; biſhop Burnet that of the Reformation, &c. 
Several authors have written on the Method of reading 
and ſtudying Hiſtory; among the reſt Lucian, Bodin, 
Voſſius the elder, Whear, Patrici, Beni, Maſcardi, De 
Silhon, F. le Moine, F. Rapin, the abbot de St. Real, 
F. Thomaſſin, Freſnoy, &c. 
Hiſtory, with reſpect to time, is divided into ancient and 
modern, diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral epochs, periods, and 
intervals. 
The three periods of time into which hi/ory has been 
derived are the following: viz. the fl, from the crea- 
tion to the deluge, which age is reckoned uncertain, 
becauſe we know no more than the ſhort account given 
of it in the holy ſcriptures ; the ſecond, from the deluge 
to the firſt Olympiad, which from the many feigned 
ſtories related in it, is called the fabulous age; the third, 
from the firſt Olympiad to our own times, is called hiſ- 
torical, becauſe the actions done in that period are re- 
corded by writers of true Hier Sce AGE. 
The moſt ancient of the Greek hiſtorians now leſt is 
Herodotus, who lived, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Chronology, a bundred and fiſty-ſeven years after che 
building of Rome. And as to the Romans, Livy him- 
ſelf confeſſes, that there were ſcarce any certain memoirs 
of their affairs till the city was taken by the Gauls, which 
was above a hundred years later than Herodotus ; the 
accounts before this time having been pieſcrved chiefly 
by tradition. 
Hiſtory, with re ſpect to its ſubject, is divided into n. 
ver ſal and particular, ſacred and profane. : 
Meneſtrier gives us the proper characters of the divers 


Tyrrel, Echard, Rapin, &c. the Hiftory of England; 
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hiftery with regard to both its matter and its form, and 
giyes curious inſtances of each particular, 


{/tory, with regard to its matter, is either ſacred, or 
natural, or civil, or pet ſonal, or fingular ; io which ſome 
have added artificial hiſtory, giving an account of the 
origin and progreſs of atts; and miſcellaneous hiſtory, 
which recites many various things as they promiſcuouſly 
occur in human life. 

HisToORY, ſacred, is that which lays before us the myſte= 
ries and ceremonies of religion, viſions or arpearances 
of the Deity, &c. miracles, and other ſupernatural things, 
whereof God alone is the author. Such are the book of 
Geneſis, the Goſpe's, Apocalypſe, &c. See MikaclEs, 
PrRoenEcy, REVvEtaTION, &c, 

To this we may, refer cccle/raſtical hiſtory, which gives 
an account of the rife and ettabliſhnent of the ſeveral 
religions and churches, of the riſe and progreſs of va— 
rious opinions, ſects, &c. In ancient /acred hi/tory, others 
wiſe called the h:iffory of the Old Feftiment. there are 
ſeven remarkable perrods. The firſt conprehends 1656 
years, from the creation of the world to the deiug- ; (re 
Sacred CHRONOLOGY, The ſecond periods include 857 
years, from the DELUGE to the going forth of the f- 
raelites out of Egypt. The third period begins wi h the 
exodus of the [(raclites in 2<13, exten s to the tim-s of 
the kings, and includes 396 years. The fourth period 
begins in the year of the world 290 or from the ve- 
ginning of the government by kings and extends to the 
end of the Babyloniſh capT1-11y, or 24-8'h year of 
the world, including 559 years. The fifth period amounts 
to 372 years, from the year of the world 3408 to the 
year 3840, or to the times of the Maccartis, The 
ſixth period begins with Judas Maccabæue, A. M. 3840, 
and is continued to the year 3964, or to Herod th: Great, 
compreh-nding 124 years. The ſeventh or laſt period 
reaches from Hero the Great to the deſtruction of je- 
ruſalem, or the 7oth year after the birth of Chriſt, con- 
taining 105 years. 
In more modern ſacred hiſtory, mor? properly called eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, which denotes a clear and faithiful narra- 
tion of the tranſactions, revolutions, and events that 
relate to the external and internal flats of the Chriſtian 
church, Dr. Moſheim has diſtinguiſhed ſour remarkable 
periods. The firſt comprehends the late and viciſſitudes 
of the Chriſtian church, from its cammencement to the 
time of Conſtantine the Great. The ſecond period ex- 
tends from the reign of Conſtantine to that of Charle- 
magne, which produced ſuch a remarkable change in the 
face of Europe. The third period contains the %u 
of the church. from the time of Charlemagne to che 
memorable period when Luther roſe in Germany to op- 
pole the tyranny of Rome, and to deliver divine truth 
from the darknefs that covered it. Ihe fourth period 
reaches from the time of Luther to the preſent times. 
On this plan Dr. Moſheim's Eecleſiaſtical H/Zery, a work 
deſetvedly heid in great eſteem, is divided into four 
books, containing the hi/tory, of the centurics compre- 
hended by the above periods according to the order of 
time. See Holberg's Introduction to Univerſal H:/tory, 
tranflated by Dr. Sharpe, with notes, &c. p. 55, &c. 
ed. 1758; and Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hier, tranſ- 
lated by Dr. Macleane, with notes, &c. ed. 1758, vol. i. 
12. 

* natural, is a deſcription of the ſingularities of 
nature, its irregularities and prodigies, and the altera- 
tions it undergoes in the birth, progreſs, end, and uſe 
of things. Such is Atiſtotle's Hi/tory of Animals, 'Vheo- 
phraſtus's Hi/tory of Plants, and the entire body of Na- 
tural Hi/tory by Pliny; ſuch alſo are Acoſta's Natural 
Hiſtory of the Indies, Plott's Hi/tory of Staſlordſhire, &c. 

His TORY, civil, is that of people, ſtates, republics, com- 
munities, Cities, &c. Such are thoſe of Thucydides, 
Halicarnaſſeus, Livy, Polybius, Mezeray, F. Daniel, 
Milton, Buchanan, &c. 

Civil hiſtory may be again ſubdivided into particular and 
general: the former conſiſts of a number of facts relat- 
ing to the ſame ſlate, ſuitably connected and laid toge— 
ther in a proper ſeries; ſuch are Thucydides's H://ory of 
the Peloponneſian War, compriſing the events of the firlt 
twenty years of that wat; Salluſt's Z7;/7ory of the War be- 
tween the Romans and King Juguitha in Africa; and 
Crzſar's Hiſtory of his own Gailic and Civil Wars : the 
latter, or general Hiſtory, is made up of ſeveral particular 


riod of time, or part of it, ſhould be ſo diſtincly related 
as to cauſe no confuſion; ſuch are thole of Diodorus 
Siculus, of Herodotus, of Juſtin, of Nenophon, and of 
Polybius, among the ancients; and Thuanus's Hitery, 
Lord Lyttleton's Hi/tory of Henry II. Dr. Robection's 
Hiſtory of Charles V. &c, among the moderns. 


Civil hiſtory, in its more unlimited extent, is denomi— 


kinds of 5i/ory with great accuracy. He diſtinguiſhes 


| nated univerſal Bier. 
His rokr, 


hiſtories, whoſe ſeparate tranſactions within the tame pe- 
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H1sTony, perſonal, is that which gives the portrait or life 

of ſome ſingle perſon. Such are the Lives of Plutarch, 
Cornelius Nepos, Suetonius, &c. and the Lives of the 
painters, philoſophers, ſaints, &c. ; 
Per ſonal hiſtory is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
BIOGRAPHY, and may be denominated [terary hiſtory, 
as it records the lives and productions of learned men, 
the controverſies that ſubſiſted amongſt them, and the 
riſe and advancement of ſciences, 

HisTory, /ingular, is that which deſcribes a ſingle action, 
ſiege, battle, or even a war or expedition, &c, Such 
was the Conſpiracy of Cataline to ſubvert the Roman 
State, written by Salluſt. 

Hiſtory, with regard to its form, is either /imple, or f- 
gurative, or mixed. 

Hisroky, imple, is that delivered without any art or ſo— 
reign ornament ; being only a naked and faithful recital 
of things, juſt in the manner and order wherein they 
paſſed. Such are the Chronicles of the Eaſtern Empire, 
the Faſti, Chronological Tables, Journals, &c. 

HisToxy, figurative, is that which is farther enriched 

with ornaments, by the wit, ingenuity, and addrefs of 
the hiſtorian. Such are the political and moral He 
of the Greeks, Romans, and moſt of the moderns, 
"This latter is a kind of rational hi/ory, which, without 
ſtopping at the ſhell or outſide, the appearances of things, 
diſcovers the ſecret ſprings and movements of the ſeveral 
events; it enters into the thoughts, the breaits of the 
perſons concerned therein; diſcovers their intentions and 
views; and, by the reſult of enterprizes and undertak- 
ings, diſcovers the prudence or weakneſs wherewith they 
were laid, conducted, &c. Theſe are much the moſt 
uſeful and entertaining hi/tories. To this clals may be 
particularly referred the Hi/tories and Annals of I acitus, 
among the ancients ; and thoſe of Guicciardin, Thuanus, 
and biſhop Burnet, among the moderns. 

HisToRy, mixed, is that which, beſide the ornaments of 
figured Very, calls in the proofs and authorities of 
ſimple %, furniſhing authentic memoirs, or original 
letters, manif-l[toes, declarations, &c. to vouch the truth 
of what is ſaid. Such are Hj//-vics or Collections of 
Ruſhworth, M. Rapin Thoras's Hey of England, the 
Geneological Hire of Duchelne, M. De Marca's 
Hiſtiry of Berne, &c. 

FPisToORY is alſo uſed for a ROMANCE, or a fabulous but 
probable relation of a ſeries of actions or adventures 
fcigned or invented by the writer. 

Such is the Hey of the Civil Wars of Grenada, the 
Hiſtiry of Don Quixote, the Ethiopic H:/7ory of Helio- 
dorus, &c. 

His rokx, in Painting, denotes a piture compoſe] of 

divers figures or perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction 
or piece of hj/tory. either real or feigned. 
Painters are diſtinguiſned into portrait painters, flower 
and fruit painters, painters of beaſts and laudſcaps, and 
hiſtory painters. The firſt place is univerſally allowed to 
hiſtory painters, as the moſt diſſicult, malteriy, aud ſub- 
lime province. 

HIS ! RIO, in the Ancient Drama, ſignibed an actor or co- 
median; but more eſpecially a pantomime, who exhi- 
bited his part by geſtures and dancing. 

Livy informs us, that the h;/?riones were brought to Rome 
from Etruria, in the year of the city 391, Dec. i lib. 7. 

HISTRIX. See PoRcUrpiNE. 

HITCH, on $)/p-board, a word denoting a fort of knot or 
nooſe, by which one rope is ſaltened to another, or to 
ſome other object, and hence uſed for catching hold of 
any thing with a hook or a rope, and to hold it faſt. 
Thus, when the boat is to be hoiſed in, they ſay, bitch 
the tackles into the rings of the boat; and, when about 
to weigh anchor, He the ſiſli- hock to the fluke of the 
anchor. 

HITCHEL, the me with BATCHEL. 

HITCHING, in Horſe man/7ip, is to wriggle or move for- 
wards by degrees, or to knock the legs together in walk- 
ing. 

HIVE. Bee-bives, in different places and on different oc- 
caſions are of very different materials. In ſome places 
the hollow trunk of a tree ſerves the purpole 3 in others 
they are made of four boards nailed together in the ſhape 
of a long box, and placed with one end vpon the ground, 
or upon a frame of wood-work erected for that purpoſe, 
The molt uſual form of them, however, is conic and 
bell-faſhioned; and the common materials of which they 
are made are twiſted ofier or ſtraw, nicely matted toge- 
ther, and made into. a foit of thick cords, bound round 
with ofier-bark. The laſt is the moſt common kind, and 
ſerves perfectly well for all the purpoſes of the bees, and 
of the perions who make their profits of the honey. 


The lodgment is ſufficiently warm and cloſe for the bees,. 


and a thin frame of boards defends it from being injured 
by the wet. But perſons of ſpeculative diſpoſitions have 


ö 
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at all times been defirous of ſeeing what Paſſed jn th 
hive, and of obſerving theſe induſtrious inſets ry 
work: for this purpole the ancients contrived a 
of placing certain ſquares or panes of a tranſp 
ter, ſuch as horn, or the lapis ſpeculatis, or IGnglaſs, j 
ſome parts of the ſides of the hive, thro gh which | * 
might ſee all that paſſed within. This is mentioned b, 
Ariſtotle, Pliny, and others but it ſoon ſunk into dil 
uſc, and in later ages it has been ſuppoſed to be an . 
attempt. Mouſfet, in particular, ridicules it, and { ay 
that the bees within would immediately ſpoil the 5 t 
parence of any materials thus employed. g 
This practice of the ancients ſeems to have been 6,6 fe. 
vived in our country by Mr, Jeddie, who, in the ear 
1665, publiſhed his invention of boxes for preſerving the 
lives of bees, and obtaincd a patent from king Churles 
Theſe were improved by Joſeph Warder, phyſician iN 
Croydon, who enriched his account of the ltr uAure tp 
uſe of theſe boxes, with ſeveral other curious circum. 
ſtances concerning bees, in his work entitled The true 
Amazons, or the Monarchy of Bees. But this method 
was far from being generally known in the year 168 
ſince Swammerdam ſeems to have been altogether unac. 
quainted with it; and to this we are to impute the im. 
perfections of that author's account of bees, becaule 
though a molt accurate and faithful writer, be had ng 
opportunities of ſceing what has been ſince Gitcovereg 
with this advantage. 

Of late, however, this invention has been common! 
praflifed. A tranſparent fort of bee-hive may ealily 
made, by leaving certain ſquares in a wooden hive open 
and afterwards faſtening clear glaſs in theſe vacant ſpaces: 
a frame of wood may cover the whole, fo that the habt 
is not always let in upon the bers, and the coverins may 
be removed when the obſerver is to examine theis ope- 
rations. By this means it is found, that the ſquares of 
glaſs, when properly placed, will kcep clean and tran. 
parent tor many years; and when they are ſullicd, there 
are caſy methods of cicaning them, by taking them our 
and replacing them when they have been wiped. When 
the obſerver places himſelf behind the Yve, and has one 
of theſe ſquares of glaſs before his eye, he ſces exactly 
all that paſſes within, without incommoding or interrupt- 
ing the creatures at their work. Theſe glaſs hive, how- 
ever, are chieffy objects of curioſity, though, in ſome 
inſtances they have led to diſcoveries that muſt gra- 
dually contiibute to the improvement of the Gcouomy 
of theſe uicful infects. 

The principal advantage derived from hes of modern 
conſtruction, is that of obtaining the hengy and wax 
without recurring to the batbarous expedient of deſtiog- 
ing the bees. In the common method, a bole is dug 
near the hne, (generally in the month of September,) 
and a flick, at the end of which is a tag that has bern 
dipped in mcited brimſtone, is kxed in the hole; and, 
when the rag is fet on fire, the Ve is immediately put 
over it, and the earth thrown up round it, fo that none 
of the ſmoke can elcarez and thus the bees arc inhu- 
maniy and needlefly deſtroyed. The heavicit and light- 
elt Hes are treated in this manner; the former, becau'c 
they yield the greateſt profit, with an immediate return; 
and the latter, becauſe the bees in them would not be able 
to ſurvive the winter. Thoſe Lives which weigh from tit 
teen to twenty pounds are thought to be the finvlt for 
keeping. The method of preterving the lives of bers bes 
been brought to a conſiderable degree of petſection by the 
late Mr. 'l horley of Oxtordiliice, and Mr, White of duis 
folk. Mr. Thorley, who takes the lead in this i pteve- 
ment, prefers colomes to nes for the following reatons? 
1. The more certain preſcrvation of many thouſands 07 
theſe ufcſul inſets, 2. heir greater ſtreugtb, cont ing 
in their number, and their correfponcing tecurity nom 
robbers. 3. Their greater wealth, arifing trom heir united 
labours. Lo this purpoſe he ü tells us, that he has, in feme 
ſummers, taken two boxes filled with honev mot ol: 
being pure virgin honey of the belt kind) hom one . 
lony, and left ſullicient ſtore for their manitcnance : al 
to theſe advantages, the picaſure of viewing them, Wh 
the greateſt ſafety, t all ſcalons, cven in their bude 
time of gathering, and their requiring much Jets a, 
tendance in ſwarming time, The bees thus managed ate 
alſo more eff-<lually ſecured from wet aud cold, tem 
mice, and other injurics. 
Mr. Thorlzy's boxes ate made of deal, which, being 
ſpongy, fucks up the breath of the bees toons chen 4 
more lolid wood would do; and yellow dram-dcal, the- 
roughly fealoned, he lays, is the beit. 
The brit torm of thele boxes is an octagon, which, be. 
ng nearer tor a {jbere, allows the bees in winter ww. 
ina 104nd body ncar the center of the Fine, ang oY 
a due heat is conveyed to all the exterior parts» and tne 
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he recommends, aſter long trial, are ten inches deep in 


within twelve or fourteen inches, He has tried boxes 
containing a buſhel or more, but found them not to an- 
{ver the deſign like thoſe of a leſs ſize. The top of the 
box ſhould be made of an entire board, or of two boards 
well glued together, which ſhould be a full inch thick 
after it has been planed, and project on all ſides at leaſt 
an inch beyond the dimenſions of the box. In the middle 
of this top there mult be a hole five inches ſquare, for a 
communication between the boxes; and this hole ſhould 
de covered with a fliding ſhutter of deal or elm, running 
eaſily in a groove, over the back-window. The eight 
annels, nine inches deep, and three quarters of an inch 
thick when planed, are to be ler into the top, ſo as to 
keep them in their proper places; to be ſecured at the 
corners with plates of braſs, and to be cramped with 
wires at the bottom, in order to keep them firm. There 
ſhould be a glaſs window behind, fixed in a frame, with 
a thin deal cover, two ſmall braſs hinges, and a button 
to faſten it: this window will ſerve for inſpecting the 
ſtate and operations of the bees. Two braſs handles, 
one on each ſide, arc neceſſary to lift up the box; theſe 
ſhould be fized in with two thin plates of iron, near three 
inches long, ſo as to turn up and down within the box, 


nailed down cloſe with ſprings to the other parts of the 
box. Thoſe who chuſe a frame within, to which the 
bees may faſten their combs, need only uſe a couple of 
deal flicks of an inch ſquare, placed acroſs in the box, 
and ſupported by two pins of braſs; one an inch and a 
half below the top, the other two inches below it; by 
which means the combs will quickly find a ſtay. There 
muſt alſo be a paſſage, four or five inches long, and leſs 
than half an inch deep, for the bees to go in and out at 
the bottom of the box. 

The boxes, thus prepared, ſhould be kept in a houſe or 
under a ſhed, the diſpoſition and ſtructure of which Mr. 
Thorley has particularly deſcribed. He alſo recommends 
to paint the apertures of the boxes, which are the habi- 
tations of the ſeveral colonies, with difterent colours, as 
red, white, blue, yellow, &c. in form of a half moon 
or ſquare, that the bees may the better know theic own 
home. For the method of furniſhing theſe colonics with 
inhabitants, ſee HivinG, 

Mr. Thorley, ſon to the above mentioned gentleman, has, 
dy long experience, improved his father's method of ma- 
naging bees. The bee-hive of his conſtruction, preſented 
7 the Society of Arts, &c. is exhibited in Zab. Huſbandry, 
7 "a 

The bottom part, marked a, is an octangular bee-box, 
made of deal boards, about an inch in thickneſs, the 
cover of which is externally ſeventeen inches in diameter, 
but internally only fitteen and a half, and its height ten 
inches, In the iniddle of the cover of this octangular 
box is a hole, which may be opened or ſhut at pleaſure, 
by means of a flider d. In one of the pannels is a pane 
ef glaſs, covered with a wooden door c. The entrance y, 
at the bottom of the box, is about three and a half inches 
broad, and half an inch high. Two flips of deal about 
half an inch ſquare, croſs each other in the centre of 
the box, and are faſtened to the pannel by means of ſmall 
ſcrews : to theſe ſlips the bees faſten their combs. In 
this oQtangular box the bees are hived, after ſwarming, 


they have built their combs and filled them with honey ; 
which may be known by opening the door, and viewing 
their works through the glaſs panc, or by the weight of 
410. 
When the bee-maſter finds his laborious inſects have 
filled their habitation, he is to place a common bee-hive 
of ſtraw, repreſented at b, made either {lat at the top, or 
in the common form, on the octangular box, and draw- 
ing out the ſlider, a communication will be opened be- 
tween the box and the ſtraw þ/vez in conſcquence of 
which the bees will fill this Hive allo with the product of 
their labours. 
When the ſtraw hive is well filled, the ſlider may be 
| Puſhed in, and the hive taken away, and another placed 
in its room, with the ſlider drawn out. This new þ:ve 
will alſo be filled in the ſame manner. 
By proceeding in this method, Mr. Thorley aſſured the 
ſociety, that he had taken three ſucceſſive hives filled 
with honey and wax, from a ſingle hive, during the ſame 
ſummer, and that the food {till remaining in the octan- 
gular box was ſufficient for the ſupport of the bees during 
the winter. He adds, that, if this method was purſued 
in ny part of the kingdom, inſtead of the cru-l me- 
thod of deſtroying theſe uſeful inſets, he is perſuaded, 
from long experience, that wax would be collected in 
ſuch plenty, that candles made with it might be ſold as 
cheap as thoſe of tallow are ſold at preſeut. 
Vor. II. Ne 172. 


the inſide, the to board a full inch, and the breadthi 


and put in three inches below the top- board, which is 


in the uſual manner, and there ſuffered to continue till 
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Mr. Thorley has allo added an6ther part to his bee-bivng | 


which cannot fail of affording the higheſt entertainment 
to a Curious and inquiſitive mind. This part conſiſts of 
a glaſs receiver eighteen inches high, eight inches in dia- 
meter at the bottom; and in the greateſt part thirteen : 
this receiver has a hole at the top, about an inch in dia- 
meter, through which a ſquare piece of deal is extended 
nearly to the bottom of the veſſel; having-two croſs- 
bars, to which the bees faſten their combs: Ii the 
other end of this ſquare piece is ſcrewed 4 plece of utaſs, 
which ſerves ſor a handle «© the receiver of glaſs hive. 


When the bees have filled their ſtraw hive, which mult 


have a hole in the centre covered with a piece of tin, 
Mr. Thorley places the glaſs receiver upon the top of the 
{ſtraw hive, and draws out the piece of tin. The bees 
now finding their habitation enlarged, purſue their la- 
bours with ſuch alacrity, that they fill this glaſs hive 
like wiſe with their ſtores : and as this receptacle is wholly 
tranſparent, the curious obſerver may amuſe himfelf with 
viewing the whole progreſs of their works. It will, how- 
ever, be neceſſary to cover the glaſs with an empty hive 
of ſtraw; ot at leaſt with a cloth, which may be eafily 
removed when the bees are inſpected, leſt too much light 
prevent their working. In this way Mr. Thorley, in 4 
good feaſon, has had a glaſs filled in thirty days, con- 
raining thirty-eight poutids of fine honey. 

When the glaſs is completely filled, flide a tin plate be- 
tween the glaſs and tie +ive or box, fo as to cover the 
paſſage, and in half an hour the glaſs may be taken away 
with ſafety. The few bees that remain will readily go 
to their companions. 
Mr. Thorley has added a glaſs window to his ftraw hives, 
in order to oblerve the progreſs of the bees: and this 
contrivance is uſeful, eſpecially if one hive is to be re- 
moved whilſt the ſeaſon continues favourable for their 
collecting of honey; for when the combs are tiled with 
honey, the cells are ſealed up, and the bees forſake them, 
and refide moſtly in the hives in which their works are 
chietly carried on. Obſerving alſo, that the bees were 
apt to extend their combs through the paſſage of com- 
munication into the upper Hive, which rendered it ne- 
cellary to divide the comb when the upper hive was taken 
away, he puts in that paſſage a wire ſcreen or netting 
the methes of which are large enough for a loaded bee 
to pals caſily through them; and thus he prevents the 
junction of the combs from one box to the other, and 
conſequently obviates the neceſſity of cutting them, and 
of ſpilling ſome honey, which running down among a 
crowd of bees, incommoded them much. 

Mr. White, in his directions for making the bee-boxes 
of his invention, tells us, ſpeaking of the conſtruction of 
a lingle box, that it may be made of deal or any othcr 
well-ſcaloned boards, which are not apt to warp or {plit. 


The boards ſhould be near an inch thick; the figure of 


the box ſquare, and its height and breadth nine inches 
and five cights every way, meaſuring within. A box 
of theſe dimenfhons will contain near a peck and a half. 
The front part mult have a door cut in the middle of the 
bottom edge, three inches wide, and near half an inch 
high. In the back part a hole muſt be cut with a rabbit 
in it, in which is to be fixed with putty a pane of the 
cleareſt and belt crown-glafſs, about five inches long, and 
three broad ; and Jet the top of the glaſs be placed as 
high as the root within-ſide, that the upper part of the 
combs may be ſeen: and thus the {tate and ſtrength of 
the bees may be judged better of than if the glaſs were 
fixed in the middle. The glaſs. mult be covered with a 
thin piece of board, as a ſhutter, which may be made 
to hang by a ſtring, or turn upon a nal, or ſtide ſide- 
ways between two mouldings. The glafs may be made 
large, or another pane of glaſs may be tixed on the top 
and covered with a thuttet, tor the convenience of ob- 
ferving the bees at vheir work. The fide of the box, 
which is to be joined to another box of the ſame form 
and demenhons, as it will not be expoſed to the external 
air, may be made of a piece of flit deal not half an inch 
thick. This Mr. White calls the Gde of communication, 
becauſe it is not to be wholly inclofed : a ſpace is to be 
left or cut at the bottom through the whole breadth oft 
the box, and a little more than an inch in height, and a 
hole or patlage is to be made at the top, tliree inches 
long, and more than half an inch wide. Fhrough the ſe 
the bees are to have a communication from one box to 
another. In the next place a looſe board is to be pro— 
vided, which board is to be halt an inch thick, and large 
enough to cover the ſide of communication; and like- 
wiſe ſeveral little iron ſtaples, an inch and a halt long, 
with the two points or ends bending down more than 
half an inch: the ule of this part of the apparatus will 
appear under che article HivixG. Moreover, let two 
ſticks be, fixed in the box tranſverſely and croſſiug each 
other, in order to be a {tay ro the combs; one about 
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three inches from the bottom, and the other at the ſame 
diſtance from the top; and when the whole is painted, 
in order to render it more durable, the box is finiſhed. 
This box, ſays the inventor, is as plain as poſſible : it 1s 
little more than five ſquare pieces of board nailed toge- 
ther ; ſo that any poor cottager may make his own boxes, 
without the help or expence of a carpenter. 
The other box muſt be exactly of the ſame form and 
dimenſions; and the two boxes differ only in this, that 
the ſide of communication of the one muſt be on the right 
hand, and of the other on the left, The two boxes with 
their openings of communication, ready to be joined to 
each other, are repreſented in Tab. Huſbandry, fig. 4. 
In fig. 5. is exhibited the front of a frame for twelve 
colonies; a, a, are two cells of oak, lying flat on the 
ground, more than four feet long : in theſe cells are fixed 
four oaken poſts,” about the thickneſs of ſuch as are uſed 
for drying linen. The two poſts &, 5, in the front, are 
about ſix feet two inches above the cells; the other two, 
ſtanding backward, five feet eight inches. You are next 
to nail ſome boards of flit deal horizontally from one of 
the fore-poſls to the other, in order to ſcreen the bees 
from the ſun : let theſe boards be ſeven feet ſeven inches 
in length, and nailed to the infide of the poſts, and be 
well feaſoned, that they may not ſhrink or gape in the 
joints: c. e, are two ſplints of deal, to keep the boards 
even and to ſtrengthen them. | 
Fiz. 6. repreſents the back of the frame: d, d, d, d, are 
four ſtrong boards of the ſame length with the frame, 
on which the boxes are to be placed; let the upper ſide 
of them be very ſmooth and even, that the boxes may 
ſtand true upon them, or it may be more adviſeable to 
place under every pair of boxes a ſmooth thin board, as 
long as the boxes, and about a quarter of an inch wider. 
The bees will ſoon faſten the boxes to this board in ſuch 
a manner, that you may move or weigh the boxes and 
board together, without breaking the wax or reſin, which, 
for many reaſons, ought to be avoided. 
Theſe floors mult be ſupported by pieces of wood or 
bearers e, e, &c. which are nailed from poſt to poſt at 
each end : they are likewiſe to be well railed to the frame, 
to keep them from linking with the weight of the boxes. 
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f repreſents the roof, which projects backwards about | HivE %, a name ſometimes given to crude or tor 


ſeven or eight inches beyond the boxes, to ſhelter them 
from the rain. 
You have now only to cut niches or holes in the frame 
over againſt every entrance into the boxes, as /, , H, 
fig- 5+ let theſe niches be near four inches long, and un- 
der each nail a ſmall piece of wood for the bees to light 
upon. The morning or evening fun will ſhine upon one 
or both ends of the frame, let its aſpect be what it will; 
but you may prevent its over-heating the boxes, by a | 
looſe board ſet up between the poſts, and kept in by two | 
or three pegs. | 
In order to take away part of the honey, without deſtroy- 
ingor much diſturbing the bees, Mr. White adviſes to exa- | 
mine the ſtate of the colonies about the latter end of Au- | 
guſt through the glaſſes; and be obſerves, that ſuch as 
have filled a box and a half with their works may ſparc 
the half box; but the honey-comb ſhould be particularly | 
examined, and about eight or nine pounds left for their | 
winter ſtore. When this is done, open the mouth of 
the box you intend to take; then, with a thin knife, cut 
through the teſin with which the bees have joined the 
boxes o cach other, till they are ſeparated; and, after 
this, thrvlt a ſheet of tin gently between the boxes. 
The communication being thus ſtopped, the bees in the 
fulleſt box, where molt probably the queen is, will be a 
little dilturbed ; but thole in the other box, where there 
is no queen, will be in the utmoſt confuſion, running 
to and fro with a kind of mournful cry, and iſſuing out 
at the newly opened door in great diforder : however, 
when they have got abroad, and diſcover their compa- 
nions, they eagerly join them at the mouth of the other 
box. By this means, in an hour or two, you will have 
a box of pure honey, without a living bee to molelt you, 
or any dead bees to waſte or damage the honey. 
Mr. White's boxes are convenient for feeding poor ſtocks 
in order to preſerve them, and alſo for removing moths 
and inſets from any colonies that is in danger of being 
injured by them. | 
Mr. Wildman recommends the following method of 
taking the wax and honey, without dellroying the bees : 
remove the hive, from which you would take the wax and 
honey, into a room, into which little light is admitted ; 
invert the Hide gently, placing it on any ſupport, and 
cover it with an empty He, keeping the ſide next rhe 
window of the empty hve railed a little, to give the bees 
ſufficient light to find their way into it: while you hold 
the empty hve ſteadily ſupported on the edge of the full 
hive, between your fide and your left arm, keep (triking 
with your hand all round the full Vive from top to bottom, | 
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in the manner of beating a drum, fo that the bh 
be frightened by the noiſe, and mount out * may 
hive into the empty one. As ſoon as all the = _ 
out of the full hide, which will generally be in ah 22 
minutes, the other hive, in which they are c Ie 1 
muſt then be placed on the ſtand from n 
hide was taken, in order to receive the abſent ba qu 
they return from the fields. * 
If this be done early in the ſeaſon, the Operator ſhot), 
examine the royal cells; for if any of them contait — 
bees, they, as well as all the combs that have * 
bees in them, mult be preſerved in the Hie. T. Lens 
the other combs with a long, broad, and pliable K — 
cutting them from the ſides and crown as clear as ">>, 
to prevent the future labour of the bres, who 4 r, 
up all the honey ſpilt, and remove every grain of 505 
The ſides of the h:ve thould then he ſcraped with hve 
ſpoon, to clear away what was left by the knife 
Having thus taken the wax and honey, let a table 
vered with a clean cloth, be placed near the 1 f 
giving the /e, in which the bees are, a ſudden rp 
{triking at the ſame time with a. conſiderab! 1 
force, the bees will be ſhaken on the cloth, Pur the; 
own hide upon them immediately, raiſed a little on = 
fide, that the bees may the more caſily enter; and whey 
all are entered, place it on the ſtand as before. It the 
hve in which the bees are, be turned uppermoſ} at 
their own hive placed over it, the bees will immecdiatel 
aſcend into it, eſpecially if the lower ſide be ſtruck a 
alarm them; for the effects of fear, imprefled on the 
bees by the continual noiſe, renders them for a conſider- 
able time fo mild and tractable, that they will bear ay 
handling, which does not hurt them, without any sen 
of re{cntment. Fre 
Mr. 'Thorley objects to the method of dtieing bees, ia 
order to obtain their honey, becauſe the honey will de 
foul and corrupted, and great numbets of the young 
brood will thus be utterly deſtroyed, and the Rocks much. 
reduced and endangered. See on the ſubject of this ar. 
ticle, Thorley's Inquiry into the Nature, Order, and 
Government of Bees, 1774; White's Collateral Bre- 
Boxes; Wildman, &c. on Bess. 
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to have the profit of their lahours. When the ſwarm of 
bees has left an old hive, and is placed in form of 4 
cluſter hanging down from the branch of ſore ſhrub or 
low buſh, the þ1ving is extremely eaſy, and may he done 
in balf an hour after the time of their being fill and 
calm in the cluſter ; or it may be let alone till an hour or 
two before ſunſet, provided that the fun do not ſhine tov 
vehemently upon the place where they are, for that would 
diſquiet them, and force them to riſe ; and, in that cale, 
they uſually take a long flight before they ſcttle again, 
and are very often loſt : this, however, may at any time 
be prevented by placing an artificial ſcreen before them, 
compoled either of coarſe cloth, or of a few branches of 
trees well covered with leaves. 
It is commonly the branch of ſome ſhrub or tree that they 
ſettle upon, and we always find that they mean this as 
taeir ſettled habitation ; for, however ſoon they are hixed, 
the rudiments and beginnings of combs are found on 
it. It is true, they always leave theſe places, if left 
to themſelves, in five or fix days; but this is not till they 
find them ſo inconvevrient that they cannot keep them, 
either from their being too much ſcorched by the ſun, 
or expoſed to winds and rain. The quantity of wax aud 
honey left in theſe places, when they have quitted them, 
abundantly proves, however, that they had meant them 
for their fixed abode, | 
When they are placed in a hive, they very ſoon {ind them- 
ſelves much better lodged than in the place they had pro- 
vided for themſelves; and they uſually ſtay in it, aud 
begin to work the next morning. 
It might appear a very diflicult taſk to get ſo large 2 num 
ber of bees into a hive, but it is much leſs fo than it ap- 
pears to be, They will often take poſſeiſion of the hiv? 
of their own accord when it is hung over them ; but the 
ſhorteſt way is to hold the hive under the branch where 
they are, and then ſweep them down into it. This ma, 
be done with a branch of a tree with its leaves on ity © 
with the hand armed with a ſtiong glove, and the {ace 
covered. But there are country fellows who will go Wh" 
out any ſort of defence, and with their naked hand (weep 
them careſully off the bough into the bive, which We) 
hold in the other hand undern-ath. | 
It is not to be expected that the whole ſwarm will be thus 
ſwept peaceably into the hive; many will fly away, % 
many cluſters will fall beſide the hive to the ground. 4 
this, however, creates no dilliculty ; for the hive being 


turned bottom upwards, and let on the ground det 1 
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free, with its edges a little raiſed above the ſurface, thoſe | 
bees which fell in cluſters to the ground will ſoon craw! 
to their companions in the hive, and ſoon aſter, thoſe 
which flew off will deſcend and follow their example. 
If it happen, however, that ſome bees will obſtinately 
keep to the place where they at firſt fixed themſelves, 
the branch is to be rubbed over with the juice of ſuch 
plants as theſe creatures hate the ſmell of ; ſuch are elder, 
rue, and ſome others. And if this does not ſucceed, 
there mult be linen rags burnt under them, the ſmoke 
of which will ſoon drive them off, and make them 
oin their companions, who find themſelves more at caſe 
in the hive. 
As it is neceſſary to render the places diſagreeable to the 
bees from which they are to be taken into the hive, ſo 
many people think it very proper to prepare the hive for 
their reception, by ſcenting it with ſuch things as they 
love the ſmell of. Lo this purpoſe they rub the inſide 
of it with baum and bean-flowers, and daub a little ho- | 
ney in ſome parts of it. This, however, does not ſeem 
neceſſary, thoſe hives having been found to ſucceed full 
as well where it was not done, as thoſe where it was. 
Reaumut's Hitt, Inf. vol. x. p. 305. 
if it be about noon that the ſwarm is taken into the hive, 
it muſt not be removed from the place before evening; 
and in the mean time it mult be ſheltered from the too 
violent heat of the ſun by the ſhade of the trees; or, if 
that be not ſufficient, a ſort of ſcreen muſt be made for 
it, either of a coarſe cloth properly ſupported, or of 
branches of trees with their leaves on, In this manner 
ie mult remain till ſunſet, and then the hive muſt be 
gently lifted up, and carried to the place where it is to 
remain, and the next morning the bees will be feen as 
buſy in their work in 1t, as the old ſwarm in their hive. 
Ser HIVE. 
It ſometimes happens that the ſwarm is not placed ſo fa- 
rourably as in the inſtance before mentioned; they often 
bang themſelves in a long cluſter from the young ſhoots 
or {mall branches of high trees; and in this cafe many 
diſfereut expedients are to be uſed to hive them, accord 
ing to the circumſtances of their poſition. 'lhe common 
method is for one man to climb the tree with a long ſtaff 
in his hand, and another to mount a ladder placed againſt 
the tree, and hold the hive under the ſwarm, while the 
other ſweeps them into it with the ſtaff; aud when the 
bough on which they hang is ſo fat from the body of the 
tree that this is impracticable by the ladder, the hive is 
to be fixed to the end of a long pole, and by that means 
ſuſpended under the (warm while they are {wept into it 
When all this is impraCticable, becauſe of the great 
height of the branch on which the ſwarm hangs, a large 
cloth is to be ſpread on ſome of the lower branches, and 
the whole ſwarm ſwept down in a cluſter upon it ; this 
15 then to be thrown carefully to the ground, and another 
perſon is to be ready there to place the hive over the 
greater part of the cluſter, and the reſt will uſually ſoon 
creep into it and join them. If they are flow in doing 
this, they are to be driven in by burning linen rags about 
the places where they fly, the diſagreeable ſmell of which 
will ſend them towards the hive, where, finding their 
companions not incommoded with it, chey will naturally 
remain. | 
Another method of getting a ſwarm from a branch of a 
high tree, is to cut off the branch with a ſaw, as gently 
and with as little diſturbance to the bees as pollible. In 
this caſe, when the branch is off, a man may carefully 
deſcend with it, and the bees will not quit their hold, 
but will be all carried where he pleaſes with it, and may 
by that means be very eaſily put into a hive. 
Sometimes the bees, which go out in a ſwarm, fix upon 
a hole in a wall, or a hollow in the trunk of a tree, for 
the aſſembling themſelves. This is a much better choice | 
for them than the branch of a tree, but it is much worſe | 
for the perſon who is to hive them, for they are very 
diſlicult to be got our of theſe places. The common 
way of the country people is to attack theſe ſwarms in 
the middle of a cold night, and they then enlarge the 
opening from without, and placing the hive under it, 
ſcoop the bees out of their neſt with a ladle, and put 
them into the hive. 
Mr. Tholey tells us, that the beſt time to plant colonies 
of bees is either in March or April with new ſtocks, or 
in May or June with ſwarms. If (warms are uſed, pro- 
Cure, if pollible, two the ſame day, and put them to- 
gether in two boxes, or in a hive and a box; at night 
place them in your houſe, and with a knife and a lutle 
lime and hair, itop cloſe the mouth of the hive or upper 
box, ſo that not a bee may be able to go in or out, ex- 
cept at the front door. If boxes are employed, you will, 
in a week or ten days, ſee the combs appear in them; 
but in a hive nothing can be obſerved till the bees have 
wrought down into the box. Never plant a colony with 
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a ſingle ſwarm, as Mr. Thorley ſays he has ſometimes 
done, but with little ſucceſs. 

When the ſecond box, or the box under the hive, ap- 
pears full of bees and combs, it is a proper time to raiſe 
the colony in the duſk of the evening, which ſhould be 
done in the following manner: place your empty box, 
with the fliding ſhutter drawn back, behind the houſe 
near the colony that is to be raiſed, and at nearly the 
height of the floor, by the help of another empty box 
upon the ground ; then lifting up the colony with as 
much expedition as poſſible, ſer it down upon the empty 
box, with the aperture of the colony cloſe to the piece of 
wood nailed upon it, fo that no fingle bee may get out: 
when this is done, lift the ide and two boxes, or the 
three boxes, into the houſe again, putting them in their 
proper place. 

Ir. Thorley farther adds, that the moſt effetva! method 
of preſerving bees in common hives is incorporation, or 
uniting two ſtocks into one, by the help of a peculiar 
fume or opiate, which will put them entirely in your 
power for a time, fo that you may diſpoſe of and diſtri- 
bute them at pleaſure. The queen, in this operation, 
is immediately to be ſearched for and detained, Hives 
or flocks, which have ſwarmed once or twice, and are 
conſequently reduced in their number, are the fitteſt to 
be joined together, as they will be thus greatly ſtrength- 
ened aud improved. However, if you have a ſtock both 
rich in honey and full of bees, you may take it, by di- 
viding the hees into two parts, and putting them into 
two other hives inſtead of one. But be careful to exas 
mine, whether the ſtock to which you deſign to join the 
bees of another has honey enough to maintain the bees 
of both; for which purpoſe it ſhould be full twenty 
pounds in weight. 

The ſtupifying fume uſed in this proceſs is the fungus 
maximus or pulverulentus, or larger muſhroom, com- 
monly known by the name of bunt, puckfiſt, or frog- 
cheeſe: it is as big as a man's head or bigger; when ripe, 
it is of a brown colour, turns to powder, and is exceeds 
ing light. Put one of theſe pucks into a large paper, 
preſſing it to two thirds or nearly half its bulk, and ty- 
ing it very cloſe; then place it in an oven ſome time after 
the houſhoid bread is drawn, and let it remain there all 
night; when it is dry enough to retain fire, it is fit for 
uſe in the following manner : cut off a piece of the puck 
as large as a heu's egg, and fix it in the end of a {mail 
ſtick flit for the purpoſe, and ſharpened at the other end, 
and place this ſo that it may bang near the middle of an 
empty hive; this hive mult be ſet with the mouth up- 
ward, in a pail or bucket, near the ſtock you intend to 
take : then ſet fire to the puck, and immetiately place 
the ſtock of bees over it, tying a cloth round the hives, 
that no ſmoke may eſcape. In a little while you will 
hear the bees fall like drops of hail into the empty hive. 
You may then beat the top of the hive gently with your 
hand, to get as many out of them as you can: after this, 
looſening the cloth, lift off the hive to a table, knock it 
ſeveral times againſt the table, and ſeveral more bees 
will tumble out, and perhaps the queen among them z 
ſhe is often one of the laſt that falls: if ſhe is not there, 
ſearch for her among the main body in the empty hive, 
ſpreading them for this purpoſe upon a table. You muſt 
proceed in the ſame manner with the other hive, with 
the bees of which theſe are to be united. 

One of the queens being found, you mult put the bees of 
both hives together; mingle them thoroughly, ſprink- 
ling them at the fame time with a little ale and ſugar, 
and put them among the combs of the latter hive, ſhak- 
ing them down in it, When they are all depoſited, co- 
ver the hive with a cloth, bound cloſe about it, and let 
them remain ſhut up all that night and the next day. 


Home time after this you will be ſenſible that they are 


awakened out of flcep. The ſccond night after their 
union, in the duſk of the evening, gently remove the 
cloth from the mouth of the hive (taking care of your- 
ſelf), and the bees will immediately fally forth with a 
great noiſe; but it being too late for them to take wing, 
they will ſoon return again: then inſerting two pieces of 
tobacco-pipes to let in air, ſtop them cloſe as before, and 
keep them thus conlined for three or four days longer, 
after which the door may be leſt open. 

The beſt time of the year for uniting them is when the 
young brood are all out, and before they begin to lodge 
in the empty cells, which they do in great numbers in 
cold weather and in winter. The operation ſhould be 
performed early in the afternoon, that having the greater 
light, the queen may be more eaſily found. The few 
bees that are left in the hive ſhould be ſuffocated with 
ſulphur. 

Mr. 'Thoiley obſerves, that he never knew ſuch com- 
bined ſtocks conquered by robbers, and that they will ei- 


ther ſwarm the next ſummer, or yield a hive full of honey. 
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Mr. White's method of hien a ſwarm into one or more 
of his boxes is as follows: take the looſe board, men- 
tioned under the article Hive, and faſten it to one of 
the boxes, ſo as to ſlop the communication; this may be 
done by three of the ſtaples there mentioned, one on 
the top of the box near the front, the two others on the 
back near the top and near the bottom: let one end of 
the ſtaple be thruſt into a gimblet-hole made in the box, 
ſo that the other end may go as tight as poſſible over the 
looſe board, to keep it from ſlipping when it is handled. 
Be careful to faſten the ſhutter ſo cloſe to the glaſs, that 
no light may enter through it; and cover the box as ſoon 
as the bees are hived, with a linen cloth thrown looſely 
over it, or with green boughs, to protect it from the 
heat of the fun, If the ſwarm be larger than uſual, in- 
ſtead of faſtening the looſe board to one box, you may 
join two boxes together with three ſtaples, leaving the 
communication open from one to the other, and then 
hive your bees in both. In all other reſpects, they are 
to be hived in boxes after the ſame manner as in com- 
mon hives. The door of the ſecond box ſhould be care- 
fully ſtopped up and kept conſtantly cloſed, in order that 
the bees may have no entrance but through the firſt box. 
Thorley and White, ubi ſupra. ; 
HOACHE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the Chi- 
neſe to à peculiar kind of earth, which they have found 
lately very uſeful in the manufacture of their China-ware, 
It is called hoache from the word h, which ſignifies /. 
and glutinous, and is deſcribed to us as being an earth 
approaching to the nature of chalk, but harder, and 
feeling like ſoap to the touch. There is great reaſon to 
believe, that this is either the ſame earth with our $0AP- 
rock of Cornwall, or ſomething very like it. But we are 
to learn, in regard to the Chineſe way of uling it, that 
it is only one of the ingredients of their fine ware, not 
the whole matter of which it is made, 
The Chineſe phyſicians bad long uſed this earth as a me- 
dicine, giving it in diſorders of the lungs ; but it is only 
of late times that the workmen in porcelain attempted to 
uſe it inſtead of KA0 LIN. It ſucceeds, however, ſo well, 
that the porcelain made of it ſells dearer in the Indies 
than any other kind, The grain of this porcelain is te- 
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HOACTLI, in Ornithology, the name of an A 


upper ſides of its wings, are grey; the u 


HOACTON, in Ornithology, the name of a Mexican bird 


HOACTZIN, in Ornithology, a name under which Nie- 


bg it has been baked, the whole 
the ligutes ate very diſtinctly (een, and 

beautiful. Ihey are of a brighter white ; * N 
the reſt, and ſcem formed of a thin white v; ing, > 
ning with regularity juſt under the ſurface 4 = 
They have a way of doing this with another dar, 
earth, which they call chrkas ; but this requires of 
trouble, as it mult be roaſted and- powdered bef, 1 7 
fit for uſe, The white of this alſo is not ſo Site x 45 
done as the other. Obſerv: ſur les Coutumes d 3 
p. zoo, & c. See PORCELAIN, 1 


appears white, due 


deſcribed by Nierembery, of the ſize of a — 


the legs and neck ate long; its head is bl 

mented with a beautiful creſt of the 3 
whole body is of a fine white, but its tail, as well * 

ze 

e er caſt, and the back has occaſionally 1 , 
eathers ; its feet are not webbed, its legs are of a * 
white colour, and it has a circle of white e © 
the eyes and encompalling the head. It is common i 
the lakes of Mexico, and builds among tecds and fe "7 
It bites very deſperately. Ray's Ornith, p. 3C9. * 


deſcribed by Nicremberg, and ſeeming of the h 
bittern kind, Its neck and belly are * Ng 18 
gated with brown ; the reſt of the body is brown varie 


gated with white; its eyes are large, and ha = 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 303. 86 ve a pale iris, 


remberg has deſcribed a ſipecies of American bi i 

is of the 6ze of a hen, — has a crooked beak * 2 
is of a yellowiſh white; its wings and tail ate variegated 
with large ſpots of a pale grey and white colour; is 
neck and back are of a brownith yellow, and it hin as 
its head a crelt made of white feathers, which are black 
on their inſide. Its voice is very loud, and it feeds on 
ſnakes. It is ſeen in the autumn about Mexico, and ge- 
nerally frequents high trees near waters. Its bones. fca- 
thers, and ſome other parts, are eſteemed by the natives 


ſpecitic in the jaundice and other diſcaſes. Kay's Appen. 
200. ; 


markably fine and even, ſo that it is fitter for receiving | HOANGICOYA, in Natural Hiſtory, an amphibious ani- 
the fineſt pencilling than any other, and it may be made mal, which in ſummer is a bird, and in winter 2 fich. 
ſucpriſfingly light. But there is this diſadvantage, that | Sce Crocevs. 
the whole is more brittle than ordinary china, and the HOAR yr, pruina. See FrosT and EraroRatiOn. 
juſt degree of baking it is very difficult to hit; without | HOARSENESS, rauceds, in Medicine, a diminution of the 


which it is never ſtrong, The Chineſe ſometimes make 
the body of their veſſels of the common China- ware, and 
dip them when dry into a thick liquor like cream, in 
which the hoache is diſſolved : this gives a new and beau- 
tiful coat to the veſſel. They give the common varniſh- 
ing over this, and it ſucceeds to a very great perfection. 
The manner in which the Chineſe ule it for this purpoſe 
is this: they firſt waſh it clean with river water, to ſepa- 
rate a yellow fort of earth, which lies near it in the mine 
where they dig it, and is often brought up with it. When 
it is thus cleaned, they beat it to powder, and mix it in 
large quantities of water; they ſtir the mixture well, 
and then letting the coarſer part ſettle, they pour off the 
thiok liquor, and let it ſtand till a ſubſtance like cream 
ſublides, which they keep moiſt, and uſe, as before men- 
tioned, to dip the veſleis in, or elſe they dry it, and uſe 
it with the PETUNSE inſtead of the kaolin in the com- 
mon manufactures. 
It is ſaid that a good porcelain-ware may be made with 
this earth alone, without any other mixture ; but the 
workmen themſelves are unwilling to do this, and always 
chuſe, if they do not woik in the common way, to add 
at leaſt two parts of the pctunſe to eight of the boache, 
and with this mixture they make a very good ware, work - 
ing it in che ſame manner as they do the pctunſe and 
kaolin. 
The hoache, though ever ſo proper to ſupply the place of 
the kaolin, could not be uſed in the common works, be- 
cauſe it coſts three times the price, it being much ſcarcer, 
and brought much farther, 
There is another very elegant fort of China-ware, which 
depends entirely on the hoache for its beauty : it is all 
white; but though the ſurface is perfectly ſmooth and 
oliſhed, there are ſeen flowers and other ornaments on 
it in a very delicate manner. The method of making 
this is as as follows: they make the veſſels of the common 
matter of the porcelain-ware; they then diſſolve, in a 
ſufficient quantity of clear water, as much of the re- 
fined hoache as will give it the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 
With this they pencil out the figures they intend on the 
ſurface of che veſſel while not yet quite dry: this pene- 
trates the ſurface, and the lines and ſtrokes all appear 
very determinate. 'They let this dry thoroughly, and 
then cover the whole veſſel with the common varniſh of 
the porcelain. w 


voice, ſometimes attended with a preternatural afnerity 
or roughneſs thercof. : 
The part here affected is the A8 ERA Arteria, and partie 
cularly its head or the LARYNX. 
This diſtemper ditfers in degree, being milder when from 
external cauſes, and much more obſtinate and trouble- 
ſome when from internal, 
Signs of 1t. The boarſeneſs of the voice in ſpeaking ſu 
hciently manifeſts this complaint, but it is ufually alſo 
attended with a flight cough in the milder kind ; 28d 
when of the ſeverer fort, is not untrequently accompa- 
nied with catarrhal and ſcorbutic «cfiects ; and not un- 
commonly, in its worit ſtates, with a complication of 
venereal taints. The perſons more ſubject to Har ſcueſſe: 
ate young and middle-aged men, and ſometimes women, 
who have for {ome time been afMictcd with obitructions 
of the menſes. 
Cauſes of it. Hoarſeneſs is a fort of catarthous indilpo- 
ſition, ariing from a too great acrimony or ſaltneſs ot 
the lymph ; and the general cauſe of it is a too copious 
eftuliun of thin lymph on the larynx and adjacent parts, 
or an interception of the lymph deſtined to lubricate the 
wind-pipe z and the occaſional cauſe of this is uſuaily an 
obſtruction of the glandular parts, towards che top ct 
that organ, in the ſimple raucedo ; but in the complicated 
kind, in which there is a ſcorbutic or venereal taint, au 
erolion of the epigluttis is very often the cauſe. Bet cr 
theſe, there are many accidental and external cavfcs 
which will bring on a hear/enc/s ; ſuch as the falling of 
any ſmall particle of extraneous matter, if it be ouly 4 
grain of duſt, into the windpipe ; a vehement cougÞ 
will allo bring it on, as will a frequent loud {peeking 
and too fat foods, and acrid or bilious hamours ſtagnat- 
ing about theſe parts, and ſometimes worms in the 15 
tellines, It is caſy to conceive, that the more comp 
cated this diſeaſe is, the more difficult will be the cet 
and accordingly hoar/cnefſes, which have ſcorbutic or vc 
nereal taints for their baſis, are with great diflicuity fc. 
moved, 
Method of cure. Lubricating medicines are firſt to be 
given, to obtund the acrimony of the bumovurs, aud nd 
lax the ſtrictures of the glandulac parts. 170 this bass 
pole are properly taken oil of almonds and the pecleta 
ſyrups, with barley-water, mucilaginaus broths, 57 ge- 


coctious of the pecloral herbs, or infofion+ of . 
ſal 
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drank in the manner of 1E. When the boar fone is 
occaſioned by too great acrimony and viſcidity o the 
lymph, a ſmall quantity of horſe-radiſh juice, mixed 
with honey, may be ſwallowed every morning with a 
draught of new-milk whey, When there is a coxvzA 
or couGH attending it, theſe are to be treated in the 
uſual way, and the hoar/err/s will uſually go off with 
them. When the hoar/ene/s ariſes from acrid and bilious 
humours, the abſorbents and nitrous medicines are to be 
given, with gentle diaphoretics ; powders compoſed of 
crabs-eyes, nitre, and diaphoretic antimony, are of great 
uſe in this caſe. The bowels, in all theſe caſes, are to 
be kept gently relaxed ; and where there is a ſcorbutic or 
venereal taint for the baſis, thoſe diſeaſes mult be at- 
t:cked in the common way, and then the hoar/eneſs will 
be regularly taken off. A relaxation of the e . is 
uſually accuſed as being the cauſe of a hoar/er-/s, and 
that not without ſome foundation, fince, where the hu- 
mours are collected, there will be ſuch a relaxation; but 
when we conſider all the circumſtances of the diſeaſe, 
and obſerve, that relaxing medicines are the only cure 
for it, we mult acknowlege, that though a relaxation of 
ſome part of the aſpera arteria may be in the caſe, yet 
that the origin of the complaint is from a conſtriction of 
ſome part of it; and it appears, that the longer this 
complaint remains with people, the greater the conſtric- 
tion becomes; fo that after a courſe of years, the voice 
is not only hoarſe, but is in a manner ſuppreſſed, fo that 
it can ſcarce be heard. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 505. 
Sperma ceti, decoct. rapar, & rob. paſſular. are approved 
remedies herein. Where the diforder is inveterate, at- 
tenuants and expeCtorants are frequently of ſervice. 

In many inſtances, the moſt ſpeedy relief is obtained 
from continuing the feet in warm water, for the ſpace 
of half an hour, about bed-time. 

HOASE, in Sea- Language, is a long flexible tube, formed 
of leather or tarred canvas, but chiefly of the latter, and 
employed to conduct the freſh water, which is hoiſted 
aboard a ſhip, into the caſks that are ranged in the hold ; 
and to paſs the water, or other liquors, out of one caſk 
into the other. 

HOB AL, in Mythology, an idol of the ancient Arabs, the 
worſhip of which at Mecca was deltroyed by Mabomet. 
HOBBISM, or philo/ophy of Hobbes, in the Hiſtory of Li- 
terature, denotes the metaphyſical, moral, religious, and 
political opinions of Thomas Hobbes, a celebrated Eng- 
lich writer, who was born at Malmeſbury, in Wiltthire, 
in the year 1588. 

Having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in early life by his genius, 
application, and improvement, he was taken into the 
ſervice and proeCtion of the Devonſhire family, which 
continued, with little interruption, as long as he lived, 
and which gave him an opportunity of purſuing his 
ſtudies, and of forming connections with perſons of the 
firſt reputation for learning and ſcience both at home and 
abroad, 

His firſt work was an Engliſh tranſlation of the Hiſtory 
of 'Thucydides, which he publiſhed with a view to the 
ſtate of his country, in order to ſhew the fatal conle- 
quences of inteſtine broils. 

Having acquired a thorough acquaintance with the Latin 
and Greek languages, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
mathematics ; and particularly to the works of Euclid, 
which he read and admired, principally on account of 
the clearneſs of his reaſoning, the connection of his ar- 
guments, and the wonderful perſpicuity of his method. 
He alſo devoted his leiſure hours to natural philoſophy, 
and eſpecially to mechanics and the cauſes of animal 
motion. | 


In 1640 he retired to Paris, where he became acquainte | 
with the famous Des Cartes, with whom he alterwards | 
correſponded, and whoſe doCtiine concerning innate 
ideas he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed. 

In 1642 he printed a few copics of his book De Cive, a 
more complete edition of which was printed in Holland 
in 1647, by the care of Dr. Soibiere : to this edition two 
recommendatory letters are prefixed ; one written by 
Gaſſendi and the other by Merſenne, with whom Mr. 
Hobbes was on terms of intimate friendſhip. 

In 1650, two other treatiſes were publiſhed at London ; 
one entitled Human Nature, and another entitled De Cor- 
pore Politico, or the Elements of Law. During this time 
he had been digeſting his religious, political, and moral 
principles, into a complete ſyſtem, which he entitled 
Leviathan, and which was printed in Engliſh, at London, 
in that and the following year. Soon after this publica- 
tion he returned to England, and joined in communion 
with a congregation where the ſervice of the church of 
England was uſed, and continued to reſort thither. 

In 1654 he puliſhed his letter upon Liberty and Neceſ- 
ſity, which occaſioned a long controverſy between him 
and Dr. Bramhall, afterward lord primate of Ireland. | 
Vor. II. No 172, | 


About this time he likewiſe began a controverſy with Dr. 
Wallis of Oxford, which laſted as long as he lived, and 
in which he had the misfortune to have all the mathe- 
maticians againſt him: this controverſy did him no credit; 
for though he was once and again * n and his miſ- 
takes were clearly pointed out, yet, ſuch was the obſti- 
nacy of his temper, he adhered as pertinaciouſly as ever 
to his old opinions; and rendered that a perſonal quarrel, 
which ought to have continued a literary diſpute, He 
was no leſs poſitive and imperious in maintaining his 
moral, religious, and political ſentiments z and he feems 
to have diſcovered, on a vatiety of occaſions, a very un- 
becoming opinion of his own abilities, and a ſupercilious 
contempt for thoſe of other men. 

After the Reſtoration, in 1660, the king ſettled upon him 
a penſion of a hundred pounds a year ; but notwith- 
ſtanding this favour, his Leviathan and his treatiſe De 
Cive were cenſured by parliament in 1666, a circum- 
ſtance which much alarmed him: at the ſame time a bill 
was brought into the hodſe of commons to punilh athe- 


iſm and profaneneſe, which, it is faid, induced Mr. 


Hobbes to write or enlarge his book concerning He- 
rely, | TIER 
In 1675 he publiſhed his Engliſh edition of the Iliad and 
Odytley ; in 1676 his diſpute with Dr. Laney, biſhop ot 
Ely, concerning Liberty and Neceſſity was printed; in 
1678 appeared his Decameron Phyliologicum, or ten 
Dialogues of Natural Philoſophy z and about the ſame 
time a new edition of the Art of Rhetoric, to which he 
added a Dialogue between a Philoſopher and a Student 
of the Common Law of England : in the ſame year he 
alſo publiſhed his Behemoth, or Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
from 1640 to 1660. 
Mr. Hobbes retained his underſtanding to his laſt ſick- 
neſs; inſomuch that he was not only capable of ſtudying 
mathematics when above cighty-ſix years old, but alſo 
of writing very long poems. It has been ſaid, that he 
was afraid of apparitions and ſpirits ; but his friends call 
this a fable, though they acknowledge that he was afraid 
of being alone, and aſcribe it to a fear of being aſiaſſi- 
nated. Mr. Bayle obſerves, that he meditated much 
more than he had read, and that he never cared to col- 
lect a large library: and Mr. Hobbes ſays of himſelf, 
that if he had beſtowed as much time on reading as other 
men of letters, he ſhould have been as ignorant as they. 
He was a great admirer of Homer, Virgil, Thucydides, 
and Euclid; but he made no account of large libraries, 
obſerving that men, for the molt part, following'one an- 
other's ſteps like ſheep, have ſeldom the courage to go 
out of the trodden paths and roads which are preſcribed 
to them by their guides. Mr. Hobbes died at the houſe 
of his patron, the earl of Devonſhire, in the year 1679. 
For a fuller account of his life and writings, the reader 
may conſult Bayle, or the Biographia Britannica, article 
Hebbes. 
Mr. Hobbes's religious and political ſentiments are chiefly 
contained in his book De Cive and his Leviathan; and 
it is certain, that there have been few perſons whoſe 
writings, by the extraordinary abilities of their author 
and the ſingularity of his notions, for the dogmatical 
manner in which they are delivered and the agreeable- 
neſs of their ſtyle, that have had a more pernicious in- 
fluence in ſpreading infidelity and irreligion, though 
none of them are directly levelled againſt revealed te- 
ligion. 
Mr. Hobbes has been unjuſtly charged with atheiſm ; 
for he expreſsly acknowleges the exiſtence of God, and 
that we mult neceſlarily ariſe from the effects which we 
behold, to the eternal power of all powers, and cauſe of 
all cauſes; and he blames the abſurdity of thoſe, who 
call the world, or the ſoul of the world, God: never- 
theleſs, he denies that we know any more of him than 
that he exiſts, and feems plainly to make him corporeal z 
for he aſſirms, that that which is not body is nothing at all: 
Dantur nomina in/ignificantia ; hujus generis eſt ſuhſtantia 
incorperia. Religion, he ſays, ariſes from the fear of 
power inviſible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from 
tales publicly allowed, as ſuperſtition ariſes from thoſe 
that are not allowed: and he elſewhere reſolves religion 
into opinions of gholts, ignorance of fecond caules, de- 
votion to what men fear, and taking things caſual for 
prognoſtics. He takes pains in many of his works to 
prove man to be a neceſſary agent (if theſe contradictory 
terms can be properly joined), and expretsly aſſerts the 
materiality and mortality of the human foul; alledging, 
againſt the well-known maxim of Des Cartes,“ I think 
© therefore, I am,” another maxim of his own, I 
„ think, therefore, matter can think.“ And he repre- 
ſents the doctrine concerning the diltinction between 
ſoul and body in man to be an error, contracted by the 
contagion of the demonology ot the Greeks, The be- 
lief of a future ſtate, he ſays, is grounded upon other 
11 U | men's 
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men's ſaying that they knew it ſupernaturally, or that 
they knew thoſe that knew them, that knew others, that 
knew it ſupernaturally. | 

With regard to revealed religion, he treats the pretence 
to inſpiration as a ſign of madneſs : he alleges, that the 
books of Moſes, and the hiſtorical writings of the Old 
Teſtament, were not written by thoſe whoſe names they 
bear; and that they are derived to vs from no higher au- 
thority than that of Ezra. As to the books of the New 
Teſtament, he acknowleges, that they are the true re- 
giſters of thoſe things which were done and ſaid by the 
prophets and apoſtles ; but he pretends, that they were 
not received as of divine authority in the Chriltian church, 
till they were eſtabliſhed by the council of Laodicea, 1n 
the year of Chriſt 364. Though he ſometimes ſeems to 
ſpeak with veneration of the ſacred writings, and to make 
the laws of Scripture the laws of God, yet he exprelsly 
aſſerts, that we have no aſſurance of the certainty of 
Scripture but the authority of the church, or the autho- 
rity of the commonwealth ; that the precepts of Scrip- 
ture derive all their obligation from the will of the ma- 
giſtrate; and that the magiſtrate is the authoritative in- 
terpreter of all Scripture doctrines, to whom we are 
bound to ſubmit. On the ſame principle he maintains, 
that the private reaſon muſt ſubmit to the public, viz. to 
God's lieutenant z that a ſubject may be allowed to deny 
Chriſt in words, provided he retains the faith of Cutiſt 
in his heart, when commanded by his ſovereign; and 
that jdolatry, to which a man is compelled by the terror 
of death, is no idolatry. 

Mr. Hobbes's opinions with regard to natural religion 
and civil government are equally erroneous and extrava- 
gant : he aſſerts, that by the law of nature every man 
has a right to all things, and over all perſons, and that 
the natural condition ot man is a ſtate of war, a war of 
all men againſt all men; taat every man acts reaſonably, 
who endeavours, as far as pollible, to maſter all the per- 
ſons of others, till he ſees no other power great enough 
to endanger him ; that the civil laws are the only rules 
of good and evil, jult and A honeſt and dithoneſt, 
and that antecedently to ſuch laws every action is in its 
own nature indifterent; that there is nothing good or 
evil in itſelf, nor any common laws conſtituting what is 
naturally juſt or unjult; that all things are eſtimated 
by what every man judgeth to be fit, where there 1s no 
civil government, and by the laws of ſociety, where ſo— 
cicty is eſtabliſhed; that the power of the ſovereign is 
abſolute, and that he is not bound by any compact with 
his ſubjects; that nothing the ſovereign can do to the 
ſubject can properly be called injurious or wrong; and 
that the king's word is ſufficient to take any thing from 
any ſubject, it there be need, and the king is judge of 
that need. Non veritas, ſed auftoritas facit legem. And 
yet he elſewhere ſays, Obligatic civium erga eum qui ſum- 
mam habet poteſtatem tandem nec diutius permanere iutelli- 
gitur, quam manet potentia cives protegeudi. 

Wood, in his Athene Oxon. vol. ii. p. 646, has aſſerted, 
that Mr. Hobbes, in advanced lite, retracted many of 
his opinions publiſhed in his Leviathan, &c. and com- 
poſed an apology for himlelt and his writings ; but the 
authenticity of this apology has been diſputed. Leland's 
View of the Deiſtical Writers, vol. i. letter iii. Moſheim's 
Eecl. Hiſt. by Dr. Macleaue, vol. iv. p. 244. note , 8vo. 
ed, 1708. 

HOBBY, in Ornitholozy, the Engliſh name of a hawk of 
the long-winged kind, the FALCO /ubbuteo of Linnzus, 
called by many authors, by the name /ubvutes, the name 
by which others expreſs the ringtail and hen-harrier, 
The hobby has a prominent and crooked beak, covered 
at the baſe with a yellow ikin; the beak is white near 
this membrane, elſewhere it is blue; above cach eye 
there is a white line; the crown of the head and back, 
and coverts of the wings, are of a deep bluilh black; the 
hind part of the head is marked with two pale yellow 
ſpots, and cach check with a large black ſpot pointing 
downwards ; the interior webs of - if ſecondary and quill- 
feathers are variegated with oval, tranſverſe, reddith 
ſpots ; the brealt is white, marked with oblong ſpots of 
black; the thighs aud vent-feathers are pale orange; the 
middle feathers of the tail are entirely of a deep dove- 
colour; the others are barred on their interior des with 
ruſt-colour, and tipt with a dirty white. "The female is 
much larger than the male. The legs and feet are yellow. 
It builds with us in high trees, and breeds in England, 
but migrates in October; it feeds principally upon larks. 
It was formerly uled in that ſpecies of FALCONKY called 
daring of larks: the bobby was catt off, and the larks 
were fixed to the ground through fear, and became an 
eaſy prey to the net of the fowler. Pennant, See Tab 
II. of Birds, N 21. See DoRixG and Hawk, 

Hob is allo a name formerly given to ſtrong active 
horſcs of a middling tize : they are reported to have been 
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driginally natives of Ireland, and were f 
uſed. Nags anſwer the ſame defcripeion as 2 — "yes 
lities, and employments. * 
HOBGOBLIN is a name vulgularly applied to fairies 
aritions. Skinner calls the word robgoblins, and 2 G 
it from Robin (Goodfellow, Hob being the Ae ease on 
Robin: but Wallis and Junius, with greater nrobabil; 4 
derive it from bspgoblins empuſe, becauſe they ar PR 
poſed to hh without moving both their feet, 100 10 . 
HOBITS, in Cunnery. See Howirz. * 
HOBLERS, or HoriLERs, Hop ETARII 
Cuſtoms, were men who, by their ten 
to maintain a light horſe or hcbby, 
* towards the ſea- ſide. 
The name was alſo uſed tor certain Iri j 
uſed to ſerve as light-horſemen upon wor Gag, as _y 
HOB-NAIL, a nail with a thick ſtrong bead, uſed j lh 
ing a hobby or little horſe, - Johnſon. <5 ang 
HOB NOB, or Has Nay, a cant wor« 
ne hap, and denoting an event 3 hap 
* by mere chance. Johnſon. 2922 
OBOO, a name given by the people of Otahei f 
the neighbouring iſlands of S South ogra 
perfine cloth. It is the thinneſt and moit ſiniſh ry 0 
paration of the AouTA. ea 
HOBSON's-choice, a vulgar proverbial expreſſion 
to that kind of choice in which there is no alte 
It is faid to be derived from the name of a carr; 
2 who 's _ hackney horſes, and obliged 
each cuſtomer to take in his turn, th i 
next the ſtable door. Scott. mn 
HOCK. See Ham. 
Hock-Tue/day money. See Hok E-day. 
HOCUB, in Botany, a name given by Vaillant to a genus 
*_ called by Tournctort and other authors G Un- 
HOCUS POCUS, a cant term applied to a juggle or chea- 
Dr. Tillotſon derives it from the form of conſectaung 
the lacramental bread in the Romiſh church, hoc 7 = 
pus. Junius derives it from the Welch hocced, a cheat 
and poke or pocus, a bag; the jugglers uſing a bag for 
conveyance. The etymology, however, is uncertain 
Johnſon. ; 
HOD, a ſort of tray for carrying mortar, in uſe among 
bricklayers. 
HODEGOUS, a term purely Greek, e, ſignifying guide, 
The word is chiefly uſed as the title of a book compoſed 
by Anaſtaſius the Sinate, towards the cloſe of the fifth 
century; being a method of diſputing againſt the hece- 
tics, Particularly the Acephali. 
Me. Toland has alſo publiſhed a diſſertation under the 
ſame title. Its ſubject is the pillar of fire, &c. which 
went before the Iſraelites as a guide in the deſert. 
HODENS TEIN, in Natural H:/iory. See Exoxcuts. 
HODGE-PODGE. See Horcu-rorT. 
HODMAN, a cant term formely uſed for a young ſcho— 
lar admitted from Weſtminſter-ſchool to be ſtudent in 
Chriſt-church in Oxford. . 
HODOMETRICAL (of 339g, way, and Aeg, I meaſurc,) 
method of finding the longitude at ſea is that of the com- 
putation of the meature of the way of a ſhip between 
place and place, i. e., of obſerving the ſeveral rhumbs or 
lines in which the ſkip ſails, and what way ſhe has made, 
or how many leagues and parts of a league ſhe has tun. 
This method is liable to great errors. | 
HOE, or How, a huſbandman's tool, made like a cooper 3 
adz, io cut up weeds in gardens, fields, &c. 
This inſtrument is of great ule, and ought to be much 
more employed than it is, in hacking and clearing the 
ſeveral corners and patches of land, in ſpare times of 
the year, which would be no ſmall advantage to it. 
Horſe-Hot is a large kind of hoe drawn by horſes, and uſed 
to ſtir the intervals in the new HUSBANDRY, and clear 
the corn from weeds. | 
The Rev. Mr, Hewitt, of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, preſented 
to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 1! 
1766, the model of a new bor e- hoe, repreſented in 74% 
Agriculture, fig. 2. A repreſents a ſmall round curves 
iron bar, lixed upon each end of the axle of the wheel, 
by which the hoc is drawn; the wheel B is threc feet in 
diameter; C, C, are two flat iron bars, three feet long, 
fixed upon the axle of the wheel, and to the ſides of che 
hee at E, E, by bolts and ſcrews, and moveable both up- 
on the axle and bolts; F is a ſmall round iron bar, ſalt- 
ened at each end into the bats C, C, at I and I; the bar 
to theſe points may be ſtrait, and from I, I, to E, E, ct 
them be curved ; II is the hoe itſelf, the breadth o. which 
is to be regulated by the different diltances of the kl 
of plants whoſe intervals are to be hoed K, by ar 
two flat curved iron bars, fixed by bolts, upon hie 
they are moveable, to the bars C, C each of thc! paſſes 
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in both theſe ſmall bars there is a row of holes, and in 
each ſtaple one bole, anſwering to a hole in each of the 
Gdes of the hoe, which is fixed to any poſition by means 
of bolts paſſing through theſe holes, and ſome of the 
holes in the bars K, K, and thus the ground may be hoed 
as near the ſurface, or as far below it, as is neceſſary ; 
M, M, are two wooden handles, fixed to the two ſides of 
the hoe, and to each other, by the croſs-bar O; theſe 
handles are as long and as high from the ground as thoſe 
of 2 common plough. 

This machine may eaſily be adapted to hoeing the fur- 
rows between the wheat ridges, by ſubſtituting in the 
room of the flat hoe one that is curved, and ſuiting its 
breadth and curvature to the breadth and curvature of 
the furrows that are to be hoed, 

With this inſtrument the ground may be hoed ſo deep, 
as to cut aſunder the roots of every weed it meets with 
below the crown or head; ant thus they will either be 
deſtroyed or prevented from growing again during the 
ſeaſon. There has been a farther improvement of this 
inſtrument by annexing a harrow to the he. See Hoe 
PrLouGH. . 

BOEING, in the New Huſbandry, is the breaking or di- 
viding the ſoil by tillage, while the corn or other plants 
are growing thereon. It differs from common tillage, 
which is always performed before the corn or plants are 
ſown or planted in the time of performing it ; and it is 
much more beneficial to the crops than any other til- 
lage. "This ſort of tillage is performed various ways, 
and by means of different inſtruments, 

Land which, before the tilling, would have yielded little, 
though the more it is tilled before ſowing the greater 
crop it yields, yet, f tilled only before the ſowing, will 
always have ſome weeds, and they will partake of the 
advantage of the tillage as well as the corn. This is 
one reaſon for an after-tillage, ſuch as that by hoerng. 
But there is another conſideration that yet more evinces 
the neceſſity of it; this is, that as ſoon as the plough- 
man has done his buſineſs, by ploughing and harrowing 
the land after ſowing, the ſoil, of its own accord, be- 
gins to undo it all again, by tending towards its original 
texture and ſpecific gravity again; the altering of which 
was the only buſineſs of all the former tillage. The 
breaking the particles of the earth, and making in it new 
pores, and new particles or new ſuperficies, is the great 
buſinefs of the plough and harrow; but as ſoon as their 
uſe is over, the earth begins to coaleſce again into its 
own form, the particles unite together, and the artificial 
pores in a great meaſure cloſe up. The ſeed is nourithed 
in a worſe ground than it was firſt put into, and the 
more the plant grows up and requires a larger ſupply of 
food, the worſe the pallure becomes. While nouriſh— 
ment is thus denied the growing plants, they are at the 
ſame time choaked with weeds, which being of a hardier 
nature than they, will grow with leſs ſupplies, and there- 
fore thrive more vigorouſly, and rob them of a great part 
of the little food the land beſore allowed them. 

Farmers in all ages have been acquainted, in ſome de- 
gree, with the uſe of tillage and dung to crops of uſeful 
Plants ; but they have fo ill managed the time of giving 
theſe aſſiſtances to nature, that there is no doubt but one 
third part of the nourithment raiſed by dung and tillage, 
if it were given to plants and corn at many proper ſca- 
ſons, and proportioned to the different times of their 
exigencies, would be of more benefit to the crop than 
the whole is, when applied altogether at the time of 
ſowing. | 

Nature, by what ſhe does to the animal ceconomy, ſeems 
to point out to us fomething like a remedy for this by 
Boeing; for when the teeth, as the plough, have tilled 
that ſoil or maſs which is earth altered, and when the 
ſaliva and the juices of the ſtomach have ſerved to di— 
vide and attenuate it, as the falts of dung and other ma— 
nure do land ; after all this, the bile and pancreatic 
Juices are ordained to farther attenuate it, at the very 
time when it is ready to be exhauſted by the numerous 
mouths of the lacteals ſituate in the inteitines. This 
laſt operation of theſe juices ſeems analogous to melio- 
rating the ſoil by hocing, after the plants are grown and 
are become fit for uſe. 

Tranſplanting is nearly allied in its nature to hocing, but 
it is much inferior. The nature of this will not admit 
of its being a general thing; and even if it would, Hee— 
. ing is better: for, by tranſplanting, the plants can only 
be kept up to a certain period, after which they will not 
bear it; but hocing may be uſed to them with advantage, 
to their utmoſt ttanding, and makes them vigorous all 
the while. 

The roots of a plant are all neceſſarily broken off in tran(- 
planting, and it requires ſome time for it to ſtiike a whole 
let of new ones; and if the earth about it is not kept 
thoroughly moiſtened all this time, the new formed roots 
will not be able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve in the 
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midſt of plenty. But, on the contrary, in hoeing, the 
ſame advantage of a new paſture for the plant is obrzined; 
by breaking the particles of the eaith, and at the ſame 
time no more of the roots are broken off than can eafily 
be ſupplied, and the reſt remaining in their places, the 
plant continues growing without that ſtop and decay which 
muſt happen on tranſplanting, and which it recovers only 
by degrees. It is obſerved, that ſome plants are worſe for 
tranſplanting : lucerne and ſaintfoin are faid by ſome to 
be never ſo good after tranſplanting, as when they are left 
in their native places, at the ſame diſtances ;z and fino- 
chia removed is never fo good and tender as when it is 
not. This laſt plant receives ſuch a check from tran(- 
planting in its infancy, that it has afterwards a diſeaſe 
like the rickets, which cauſes knots and ſwellings in it 
that ſpoil it as a delicacy. All the tap-rooted plants 
ſuffer by tranſplanting, for it is neceſſary in this to cut 
off the main long root, which afterwards, however good 
the ſoil may be, never arrives at the length it otherwiſe 
would have had, and which was neceflary tor the ſucceſs 
of the plant. 

One great benefit of þzeing is, that it keeps plants moiſt 
in dry weather, the adyantage of which to their growth 
is eahly ſeen. This good office it petſorms on a double 
account, Firſt, as they are better nouriſhed by hocing, 
they require leſs moiſture, and carry off leſs; for thoſe 
plants which receive the greateſt increaſe, having moſt 
terreſtrial nouriſhment, carry off the leaſt water, in pro- 
portion to their augment, as is proved by Woodward's 
experiments. 1 hus barley or oats being ſown on a piece 
of ground, well divided by tillage and dung, will come 
up and grow well without rains, when the ſame grains 
ſown on another part of the ſame land, not thus dunged 
or tilled, will {carce come up at all without rains, or if 
they do, will wait wholly for the rains for their growth 
and increale. 

The hoe allo, particularly the horſe- hoe, for the other 
does not go deep enough, (and on this account horſe= 
hocing is much prelerable to Hing with the hand-hoe, or 
ſcratch-hoeing,) procures moiſture for the roots ſrom the 
dews which fall molt in dry weather; and theſe dews 
ſeem to be the molt enriching of all moiſture, as it con- 
tains in it a line black earth, which will ſubſide from it in 
ſtanding, and which ſeems fine enough to be the proper 
pabulum or food for plants. | 

A demonſtration that the tilled earth receives an advan- 
tage from thele dews, which the untilled does not, is 
this : dig a hole in any piece of land, of ſuch a depth as 
the plough uſually goes to; fill this with powdered earth, 
and, after a day or two, examine the place, and the bot- 
tom part of this carth and the bottom of the hole will 
be found moiſt, while all the reſt of the ground, at the 
ſame depth, is dry. Or if a field be tilled in lands, and 
one land be made ſine by frequent deep plougbings, while 
another is left rough by in{ulkcient tillage, and the whole 
field be then ploughed acroſs in the drieſt weather, which 
has continued long, every fine land will be turned up 
moiſt, and every rough laud as dry as powder from top 
to bottom. 

Although hard ground, when thoroughly ſoaked with 
rain, will continue wet longer than fine tilled land ad- 
joining to it, yet this water terves rather to chill-than to 
nourith che plants ſtanding in it, and to keep out the 
other benefits of the atmotphere : it leaves the ground 
much harder alſo than before, when it is finally exhaled 
out of it; and when, at lengih, the earth is thus hard- 
ened, it can reccive no benefit from any thing leſs than 
a deluge of rain, which ſcldom falls ull the ſeaſon of 
vegetation is over. 

As ſine hoed ground is not ſo long ſoaked with rain, ſo 
the dews never ſuffet it to become perſectiy dry. This 
appears from the flouriſhing ſtate of plants in hoed 
ground, while others near them, but in ground not hoed, 
are ſtarved for want of nouriſhment. The common opi- 
nion is againlt this, but ovtervation proves it to be true 
againit the common opinion, The vulgar are guided by 
this, however, and wiil not hoe theic ground in dry 
weather, for fear of letting in the drought, as they cal! 
it; whereas hocing this is the only method of keeping 
away the drought, and without either this, or waterivg, 
they muſt periſh in theſe ſeaſons. 

There is allo another advantage given to plants by þ2eing, 
which animals are not capable of, Meat and drink, in 
a proper degree, are all they require or can diſpenſe wich, 
and unleſs new mouths could be made to them they can 
uſe no more; but in plants, the 59e:»g at once gives in- 
creale of nowilhment in abundavt quantities, and in- 
creaſe of mouths to receive it; tor every time the hoe 
is ſtruck into the ground, new particles of earth are made 
by breaking the old ones; the new pores made by theie, 
alford a new ſupply of food to the plant, and every ſtroke 
of the hoe at the ſame time cutting off ſome ot the fi- 
brous roots of the plant, great uumbers are propagated 
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in the places of every one that is cut, and the plant bas 


at once more ſood, and more mouths to ſeed with. 
Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, chap. vi. 

It is a certain fact, that breaking the ſoil and hy. it 
to the operation of the air are found to fertilize it; but 
Mr. Tull, in order to account for this fact, adopted a 
miſtaken theory, which ſuppoſes that fertilization con- 
fiſted principally or ſolely in breaking the earth into ſine 
parts, that they might be the better fitred to enter the 
nutritious veſſels of the plants. It would be eaſy to ſhew, 
nevertheleſs, that reducing the earth into ſmall parts 1s 
only one means of ſertilization, and not even conſtant 
in every circumſtance; that the fitting earth to enter 
plants by a mechanical action is an error, as it never does 
enter plants at all in a ſolid, undiffolved ſtate z and that 
when earth is in the moſi pulveriſed and incohering ſtate, 
it is leaſt fertile or copable of ſupporting plants. How- 
ever, the fa&t is certain, though for different reaſons, 
that tiff and cohering earth, broken and expoſed to the 
air, does gain a conſiderable degree of fertility, and is 
capable of yielding copious crops of ſome kinds of ve- 
getables, which it would not otherwiſe bear. Doſſie's 
Mem. of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 74 See HUSBANDRY. 


who eſpouſed the ſentiments of Daniel Hoftmann, pro- 
fellor of the univerſity of Helmſtadt, who, from the year 
1598, maintzined, that philoſophy was a mortal enemy 
to religion; and that what was true in philoſophy was 
falſe in theology. Theſe abſurd and pernicious tenets 
occ>Honed a warm and extenſive controverſy ; at length 
Hoffmann was compelled, by Julius, duke of Brunſwick, 
to retract his invectives againſt philoſophy, and to ac- 
knowledge, in the moſt open manner, the harmony and 
union of ſound philoſophy with true and genuine theology. 


genus of animals, of the order of be//uz and claſs of 
mammalia the characters of which are, that the upper 
fore-teeth are four in number aud convergent ; thole of 
the lower jaw are fix and prominent; the canine teeth 
of the upper jaw are two, and ſhort ; thoſe of the under 
jaw are ſingle and thruſt out; the ſnout is truncated, pro- 
minent, and moveable. Of this genus are the common 
hog, the Guinea hog or PoRCUS Guineen/ts, the Mexican 
muſk hog or TAJACU, the hydrocheris or CAPYBARA, and 
the BABYROUSSA. 

The common hog, or ſus ſcrofa of Linnzus, is covered 
with briſtles: in a wild ſtate it is of a dark brinded co- 
lour, and under the briſtles there is a ſoft curled hair; 
the ears are ſhort and a little rounded : in its tame ſtate, 
the ears are long, ſharp-pointed, and ſlouching; the colour 
is generally white, ſometimes mingled with other colours. 
The hog, in its wild ſtate, is found in molt parts of Eu- 
rope, except the Britiſh ifles and the countries north of 
the Baltic; in Aſia, from Syria to the borders of the 
lake Barkal; in Africa, on the coaſt of Barbary; and in 
the foreſts of South America. 

Tame hogs are found univerſally, except in the frigid 
zone and Kamtſkatka,. and ſuch places where the cold is 
very ſevere. The Chineſe hog is only a variety of the 
common hog; its belly hangs almoſt to the ground, its 
legs are ſhort, its tail reaches to the heels, and the body 
is generally bare: it is a much cleaner animal than ours. 
Hegs are ſtupid and voracious animals; inſomuch that 
they will eat their own offspring, and devour even in- 
fants: but it is obſerved, that the hog is not indiſcrimi- 
nate in the choice of its ſood; for it has been found to 
cat ſeventy-two ſpecies of vegetables, and to reject a hun- 
dred and ſeventy-one, In America it clears the country 
of rattle-ſnakes, which it eats with ſafety. Hogs cannot 
bear exceſtive cold, and are very reſtleſs in high winds. 

There are few animals that are uſeſul in a greater variety 
of ways than Hege they are extremely prolific; their 
fleſh is agreeable and wholeſome food to thoſe who uſe 
n;uch exertiſe; and as it takes ſalt better than any other 
kind, it is of great importance to a commercial nation. 
Hogs furniſh BAW N, and lard, and briſtles. In Mi- 
norca, the aſs and the hog are yoked together to plough 
the land; and the hg has been applied to the fame uſe 
in our own iſland, viz. in that part of Murray which 
lies between the Spey and Elgin. Pennant. See Boax. 
Theſe animals are very profitable to the owner, being 
kept at ſmall expence, feeding on things that would be 
otherwiſe thrown away, and producing a very large in- 
creaſe. They are apt to dig up the ground and to break 
fences ; but this may be prevented, by putting rings in 
their noſes, and yoaks about their necks. Leiceſterſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, and Hampſhire, are famous for theſe 
animals, which ſcems owing to their being clayey coun- 
tries, and that more peas and beans are ſown there than 
in other places. The wild kind never grow ſo large as 


of hogs ſhould always chuſe ſuch boars for the purpoſe 
of breeding as are long-bodied, and have deep bellies and 
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des, ſhort noſes, thick thighs, ſhort legs, h;: | 
thick neck, and a thick Kt 4 well ſet l e a 
It is not proper to keep too many breeding ſows. 105 
they will produce ſo many young at a time md iy 
three times a year, that they will not find food en wy 
They uſually bring thicteen or fourteen Young on ough, 
litter, ſometimes more, but they can bring u N nh 
than they have teats to ſuckle. Young 3 a 2 
are called, that is, ſwine of three quarters of a CS 17 
are beſt for pork, and thoſe of a year and a half Ge bo? 
con. The male pigs that are reared ſhould be gelt q 
the ſows ſpayed z and for this purpoſe, thoſe * 
pigged in the ſpring are the beſt. Moiſt and 3 
grounds are good for ſwine, for they eat the roots - 
many of the plants that grow there; and the fruit of 
the beech, cheſnut, and hedge buſhes, fatten them wel 
and make their fleſh much better taſted than when bred 
entirely in the ſtye. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 253 
Mr. Young obſerves, that hogs may be kept in ſummer 
with great advantage to the farmer, in clover-ficlds; nd 
that lucerne is ſuperior to clover for this purpoſe, and 
that ſaintfoin is very good; but that burnet js very bad 
In winter they may be well maintained with carrots, 
parſnips, beets, and potatoes. The dairy ſhould be appro- 
priated to rearing pigs and ſeeding ſows that have young 
It appears, from other experiments of this writer on the 
fattening quality of ſeveral ſorts of food for hogs, that 
pollard alone is a cheaper food than peas alone; that 
boiled carrots are much the moſt profitable ; that buck. 
wheat is more profitable than peas ; that ſeveral kinds of 
food mixed are better than any given alone ; that the 
meal of any one, or various kinds of grain, is better and 
more profitable than the whole grain mixed or alone: 
and that peas and barley are much {weeter food than beans. 
The keeping of hogs in any city or market town is in- 
dictable as a public nuiſance, 
The dung of hogs is one of the richeſt manures we are 
acquainted with. See DuxG. 
The farmers who uſe the dung for their lands, generally 
take care to ſave it by well paving the ſtyes, aud in- 
creale the quantity by throwing in bean-ſtalks, ſtubble, 
and many other things of a like kind; and, by good 
management of this kind, many farmers have procured 
fifty or ſixty load of excellent manure a year out of a 
ſmall ſtye. The very belt way of uſing this dung is 10 
mix it with horſe-dung; and, for this reaſon, it is belt 
to have the ſtye near the ſtable, that the two cleanſings 
may be mixed in one heap, and uſed together. 
They have, in many parts of Staffordſhire, a poor, light, 
ſhallow land, on which they ſow a kind of white pea. 
The land is neither able to bear this, nor any thing elſe, 
to their advantage, for reaping. But when the peas are 
ripe, they turn in as many hogs as the quantity of peas 
will fatten, ſuffering them to live at large, and remain 
there day and night; and, in conſequence of this, the 
land will produce good crops of hay for ſeveral years af- 
terwards, or, if too poor for that, it will, at the worſt, 
raiſe graſs enough to make it a good paſture- ground. 
Hedge Hod, crinaceus, in Zoology, a genus of animals of 
the order of fer, in the claſs of mammalia. The che- 
rafters of this genus are theſe : that the upper fore. tecth 
are two in number and diſtant, and that the lower are 
two and leſs diſtant; the canine teeth are two on both 
ſides, and recumbent. Of this genus there are thiee 
ſpecies, viz. the European or common hedge-b9g, the 
American hedge hog without cars, and the Malacca bear 
leg or porcupine with pendulous ears. 
Ihe head and ſnout of the European hedge-b2g reſembie 
thoſe of a %, but the noſtrils and extremity 0! the 
ſnout have more reſemblance to thoſe of a dog; the 
noſtrils are narrow, and bordered on each fide with a 
looſe flap; the ears are broad and like thoſe of the moute 
kind, and its eyes are ſmall and prominent; its legs te, 
lemble thoſe of the dog, and each foot has five tors, al 
armed with ſharp claws; of theſe the inner is ſhorter 
than the reſt; the upper part of the face, the ſides, and 
rump, are covered with ſtrong coarſe hair, reſembling 
briitles, of a yellowiſh cinercous colour; the back with 
ſtrong ſharp ſpines of a whitiſh colour, with a black bar 
through their middle; the tail is an inch long, and the 
length from the noſe to the tail is ten inches. Sce Tab. 
Il. Juadrupeds, Ne 19. 
The hedge-hog is a nocturnal animal, kee 
the day, and in the night ſcarching for food. Jt one” 
rally reſides in ſmall thickets, in hedges, or in ditches 
covered with buſhes; its food is roots, fruits, Words, 
and iuſects; and it is unjuſtly reproached with ſucking 
cows and hurting their udders, which 1s impoſſible on 
account of the {malineſs of its mouth. i; hs 
The hedge hog is. a mild and patient animal, and in _ 
proſpect of injury rolls itſelf into the ſorm of a ball, 1! 
which ſtate it is (aid to lie torpid during winter, 
then invuinerable. Pennant. 
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th + Hoc, ſee. See ECHINODERMA, CENTRONtA, and 
_ 132 Botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of 

Hoos Fn by botaniſts peucedanum. dee Hog*'s FENNEL. 
plants, called by pena : * 

Hoc plum, the name of a diſtinct genus of plants, calle 
by authors ſpondias. See PLUM. 

-weed, the name of a diſtinct genus of plants, of the 
ou varia monogynia claſs, called by Linnæus Boerhaavia. 
lis charaQters are theſe: the flower hath one bell-ſhaped 
pol which is pentangular, and entire; it hath in ſome 
. one, in others two ſhort ſtamina; the germen 
1 below the receptacle, aud becomes a ſingle 
oblon ſeed, having no cover. According to Miller 
pr qo four ſpecies, natives of warm climates ; but 
Linnzus reckons (ix. | 
This plant is nearly allied to the valerians. 

Hoc /izer, among Hunters, a wild boar of three years old. 
ze TING. 

— = — of a Ship, is a ſort of flat ſcrubbing broom, 
reed by incloſing a number of ſhort twigs of birch or 
ſuch wood, between two pieces of plank taſtened toge- 
ther, and cutting off the ends of the twigs, and ſerving 
to ſcrape the fiſth from a ſhip's bottom, under water, 

irticularly in the act of By0T-topping, For this pur- 
poſe they fit to this broom a long taff, with two ropes ; 
one of which is uſed to thruſt the hog under the ſhip's 
bottom, and the other to guide and pull it up again, cloſe 
to the planks, This bulineſs is commonly performed in 
the ſhip's boat, which is confined as cloſe as poſſible to 
the veſſel's ide during the operation, and ſhifted from 
one part of the fide to another, till the whole is com- 

leted. Marine Dict. : 

HOGGET, or HoGKxEL, is a young boar of the ſecond year. 

HOGENKHINE, HoGENHEYNE, or rather AGENHINE, 

d. own ſervant. See HID night awn hind. 

HOGI, in the Eaſlern Churches, as at Cario, is an under at- 
tendant on the moſque, who is the reader under the ſheik. 

HOGOE, properly HauT-GouT, a meſs in cookery, ſo 
denominated from its high ſavour, or reliſh. 

HOG>HEtAD, a meaſure, or veſſel, of wine or oil; con- 
taiuing the fourth part of a tun, or ſixty-three gallons. 
Two of theſe hog ſheads make a pipe or but. See MEASURE. 
The diſtillers weigh their veſſels when full, and for a 
hsgſbead allow four hundred weight, two quarters, and 
twenty-two pounds, caſk and liquor. 

HOIST, in Sea Language, denotes the perpendicular height 
of a flag or enſign, as oppoſed to the fiy, which ſignifies 
its breadth from the itaff to the outer edge. 

HOISTING ſignifies the operation of drawing up any body 
by the aſſiſtance of one or more tackles. Hoiſting is 
never applied to the act of pulling up any body by the 
help of a ſingle block, except in the exerciſe of extend- 
ing the ſails, by drawing them upwards along the malts 
or ſtays, to which it is invariably applied, Mar. Dict. 

HOITLALLOTL, in O-nihelogy, the name of an Ameri- 
can bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called by him 
avis longa. It is very remarkable for the ſwiftueſs of its 
running, and is of a very long ſhape, having allo a long 
tail; its beak is alſo very long, black above, and grey 
underneath z its tail is green, and has all the ſplendour 
and beauty of the peacock's; its whole body is of a 
whitiſh yellow, and near 'the tail of a blackith yellow; 
but the ſhoulders are black, with white fpots; it does 
not fly high, nor very well, but.runs ſo ſwitt as is ſcarce 


HOLD, in the Manege. 


to be conceived, It is but an ill-taſted bird. 
HOIVZILOTXITL, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the tree which affords the balſam of Peru. 
HOTiZICZIL, in Ornithology, the name by which ſome 
authors have called the guaianumbi, or HUMMING-bird, 
the ſmalleſt of all birds. | : 
HOITZITZILLIN, in O-aitholegy, the name of a beautiful 
Ametican bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg. The Indians 
prodigiouſly eſteem this bird, and uſe its feathers in or- 
namenting their images. It is not lawful to kill it, only 
to {trip it of its feathers, and then turn it looſe ; and 
this uo one may do but the principal perſon of the place. 
The method ot geting their feathers, according to Her- 
nandez, is the inviting them to ſome boiled Indian wheat, 
and placing lime-twigs in their way. They fly in large 
flocks, and fir together on trees, making a coufuſed hiſſ- 
ing noiſe. I hey breed in the holes of trees, : 
HOKE-DAY, Hock-vay, or Hock-TvesDAY, in our 
Ancient Cuſtoms (Dies Martis, quem gquindenam Paſche 
vocant) the ſecond Tucſday after Eaſter weck; a ſolemn 
feſtival celebrated for r ages in England, in memory 
of the great flaughter of the Danes in the time of king 
Ethelred II. 1002; they having been, in that reign, 


almoſt all deſtroyed in one day in the different parts of 


the kingdom, and that principally by women. Mr. Bry- 


ant apprehends, that a holiday could not have been inſti- 
tuted for the commemoration of ſo cruel an event, which 
aftoided matter for humiliation and {orrow rather than 


of feltivity and minth, Others have, therefore, thought, 
Vol. II. Ne 173. 
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that Hoke-day alluded to the death of Hardicanute, the 
laſt monarch of the Daniſh race, at a marriage feaſt in 
Lambeth, on the 8th of June, 1042 : by whoſe death, 
the Engliſh were for ever reteaſed from the wanton inſults, 
and boundleſs exaCtions of him and his countrymen. See 
a Memoir on Hoke-day, by the Rev. Mr. Denne, in the 
Archzologia, vol. vii. p. 244. This is ſtill kept up in 
ſome counties, and the women bear the principal ſway in 
it, opping all paſſengers with ropes and chains, and ex- 
acting ſome ſmall matter from them to make merry with. 
This day was very remarkable in former times, infomuch 
as to be uſed on the ſame footing with Michaelmas, for 
a general term or time of account. We find leaſes with- 
out date reſerving ſo much rent payable ad duos anni ter- 
minos, ſcil. ad le hoke-day, & ad feſftum ſancti Michaelis. 
In the accounts of Magdalen college, Oxford, there is 
yearly an allowance, pro mulieribus hoctantibus, of ſome 
manors of their's in Hampſhire; where the men hock the 
women on Mondays, and the women Hock them on 
Tueſdays. . The meaning of it is, that, on that day, the 
women in merriment ſtopped the way with ropes, and 


pulled pafſengers to them, deſiring ſomething to be laid 
out for pious uſes. 


HoKE-DAY money, or Hoxtt-TUEsDAY money, a tribute 


anciently paid the landord, for giving his tenants and 
bondmen Jeave to celebrate hock-day, or hoke-day, in me- 
of the expulſion of the domineering Danes. 


—_ 
HOLCE, 'Oxxn, a word uſed by ſome of the Greek au- 


thors, as the name of a dram weight; and by others, as 
Dioſcorides, &c. to ſignify a weight in general. 


HOLCUS, the name by which the ancients called the com- 


mon gramen ſecalinum, or rye-graſs, commonly called 
by us barley-graſs, or wild baſtard barley; a low graſs, 
with a large bearded ear, growing under old walls. 


Hor cus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Botany. See Indian 
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See RETAIN, 

HoLD of a /hip, the loweſt part of the ſhip, including all 
that part of her infide lying between the floor and the 
lower deck, through her whole length. See Tab, Ship. 
fig. 2. lit. G. fig. 2. n. 116. 

The hold is the ſtore-room in a merchant ſhip, or the 
place wherein the goods, at leaſt all the heavier and more 
cumberſome, are (towed: thereſt are diſpoſed between the 
two decks; at leaſt in Dutch ſhips, which have their holds 
very ſhallow and the ſpace between the decks very high. 
The hold contains the ballaſt, proviſions, and ſtores, of 
a ſhip of war. The ſeveral ſtore-rooms are ſeparated. by 
bulk heads, and are denominated according to the ſeveral 
'articles they contain, the ſail-room, the bread-room, the 
tiſh-room, the ſpirit-room, &c. 

To find the burden of a ſhip, the hold is to be meaſured. 

HoLD, in Sea Language, is underſtood to ſignify a particu- 
lar fituation with regard to the ſhore, by which ſhe is en- 
abled to keep within a ſufficient diftance, to facilitate her 
courſe, or anſwer ſome other important object. Keep a good 
hold of the land, implies to keep near, or in fight of the land. 

Hop, after, denotes that part of the hold which lies abaft 
the main- malt. 

Hop, fore, is that part of the held which is ſituated in the 
fore- part of the ſhip, or before the main hatchway. 

Hol p zts own, at Sea. A ſhip is ſaid to hold its own, that 
keeps her courſe right forward. 

HoLD, to rummage the, at Seca, is to remove and clear the 
goods and things therein. 

HoLD, predy the, in the Sea Language. See PREDV. 

HoLD, to trim the. See TRIM. 

Hol p, ſowing the, a ſea-phraſe for taking goods into the 
hold. See STOW AGE. 

HoLb, in AAaſic, is a mark, like an arch, with a point in 
the middle of it, placed over ſome fingle notes, which 
has been uſed to ſignify that ſuch note is to be made 
longer than ordinary; but it now more commonly de- 
notes that the ſong ends thcre, and is only uſed when 
the ſong ends with arepetition ofthe firſt ſtrain, orpartof it. 

HOLDE, in our Old Lau- Boss, is uſed for the bailiff of 
a City or town; and ſometimes for a general. 

HOLD-FAST, an iron hook, in ſhape of the letter 8, fixed 
in a wall, to retain and ſupport it. 

This term alſo denotes a tool uſed by joiners, &c. which 
goes 8 their benchec, to hold faſt ſuch work as 
cannot be hniſhed by being held in the hand. 

HOLDING on, in Sea Language, is the act of pulling back 
the hind-part of any cable, or other rope, which is 
heaved round by the capſtan or windlaſs, or drawn in by 
the purchaſe of a tackle. As there are only a few turns 
of any rope upon the barrel of the capſtan or windlaſs, 
when it is employed in heaving, an equal quantity of the 
rope will neceſſarily come off from the capſtan at the 
ſame time; and this is accordingly pulled back as ſtrongly 
as poſſible to prevent it from * or jerking round 
the barrel, by being held too looſely; ſo that holding on 
denotes the act of —_— any quantity of rope ac. 


11 quired 


quired by the effort of a capſtan, windlaſs, or tackle, as 
theſe are employed in hoiſting as well as in heaving. 
Mar. Dict. : 

Hor D1iNG water ſignifies the operation of ſtopping a boat 
in her courſe, by holding the oars in the water, and bear- 
ing the blade or flat part Rrongly againſt the current 
made along- aſide, by her paſſing ſwiftly through the water. 

HoLDinG over a term, &c. in Law, By 4 Geo. II. cap. 
28. in caſe any tenant for life or years, or other perſon 
claiming under or by colluſion with ſuch tenant, ſhall. 
wilfully hold over after the determination of the term, 
and demand made in writing for recovering the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the premiſes, by him to whom the remainder or 
reverſion ſhall belong; ſuch perſon ſo holding over, ſhall 
pay for the time he continues at the rate of double the 
yearly value of the lands ſo detained. See EJEcT- 
MENT, 

HOLE, in Anatomy, denotes ſuch a cavity of a bone as pe- 
netrates from one ſide to the other. 

Hort, Black, at Calcutta, denotes a place of confinement, 
eighteen feet by eighteen feet, containing three hundred 
and twenty-four ſquare feet, in which a hundred and 
forty- x perſons were ſhut up by order of the viceroy ; 
ſo that there was a ſquare for each perſon of twenty-ſix 
inches and a half by twelve inches, which was juſt ſuf- 
ficient to hold them, without preſſing violently upon 
each other. To this dungeon there was only one ſmall 
grated window; and the weather being very ſultry, the 
air within could neither circulate nor be changed. In 
leſs than an hour after their being incloſed, many of the 
unhapry people were ſeized with extreme difficulty of 
breathing, ſeveral were delirious, and the place was filled 
with incoherent” ravings, and exclamations of diſtreſs ; 
the cry of water / water / was predominant. This was 
handed to them by the centinels, but had no effect in al- 
laying their thirſt. In leſs than four hours, many were 
ſuffocated, or died in violent deliriums. In an how 
more, the ſurvivors, except a few at the grate, were to 
the higheſt degree phrenitic and outtageous. At length 
thoſe at the grate became ſo inſenſible, that we have no 
account of what happened, till they were releaſed at fix 
o'clock next morning, having been confined from ſeven 
the preceding evening. Such were the eſtes of animal 
effluvia in a cloſe and unventilated place, in the ſpace of 
eleven hours, that out of a hundred and forty-ſix per- 
ſons, no more than twenty-three came out alive, and 
thoſe in a high putrid ſever, of which, bowever, by freſh 
air &c. they gradually recovered. 

HOLIBUT, or HorLysBurT, in Tchthyo/ogy, a name given 
by the people of ſome parts of England to the turbot in 
general; but in other parts only to the larger fiſhes of that 
ſpecies. See HippoGLossvVs. 

HOLLAND, in Linen Drapery, a fine, white, even, cloſe 
kind ot linen cloth, chiefly uſed for ſhirts, ſheets, &c. 

It is principally wrought in the provinces of Holland, 
Fiiſcland, and other parts of the United Provinces ; 
whence the appellation. . 
The-principle mart or ſtaple of this cloth is at Haerlem, 
whither it is ſent from moſt other parts, as ſoon as wove, 
there to be whitened in the enſuing ſpring. 

That manufactured in Friſeland is the moſt eſteemed, 
and called Friſe H:lland. It is the ſtrongeſt and the beſt 
coloured of any of that finene(s: it is never calendered, 
nor thickened, as che reſt ; but it is imported juſt as it 
comes from the whitſter : it is diſtinguiſhed by its being 
yard quarter and half wide; which is half a quarter 
more than thoſe commonly called Friſe Hollands, which 
are not right. 

HoLLaNnD, gulix, is very white and fine, and is chiefly 
uſed for ſhirts, being the ſtrongeſt of any for its fineneſs, 
except true Friſe. It is juſt yard wide. 

HoLLAanD, Alcmaer, is a very ſtrong cloth, and wears ex- 
ceeding well. It is about yard quarter and half wide. 

HOLLI, the Indian name for what the Spaniards call all: ; 
a refinous liquor, which flows ſpontaneouſly from the 
tree holquaghuytl, or chilli. It is often mixed with cho- 
colate in the making, in the proportion of one fourth 
part; it gives the chocolate in this caſe no very diſagree- 
able flavour; and becomes a very powerful medicine in 
dyſenteries. It is uſual, however, before the making it, 
to mix the cacao and holli on an iron plate, and torrify 
them thoroughly together. 

HOLLOA, in Sea Language, is an exclamation of anſwer 
to any perſon who calls to another to aſk ſome queſtion, 
or to give a particular order, It is alſo the firſt anſwer in 
hailing a ſhip at a diſtance. 

HOLLOW, in Architeflure, a concave moulding, about a 
quadrant of a circle, by {ome called a casEMENT, by 
others an ABACUS. 

HorLow root, in Botany, Bee FuMiTory, and Mos- 
CHATELLINAs 

HoLLow ſquare, in Military Language, is a body of foot, 
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lours, drums, and baggage; facing an 

pikes every way, * — the horfe. © covered by the 
0LLOW tower, in Fortification, is a round! 
remainder of two —.— to join the coo made of the 
lon, where the ſmall ſhot are played, that th © the oril. 

* ſo much fe to the view of the enemy, wakes 
0LLOW toothed horſe, in the Manege. 8 

HOLLOW NESS 7 trees, This i one of _ * 
chievous diſtemperatures to which trees are lubiec = 
is generally occaſioned by the LOPPING of them in Fe 

proper manner, and leaving the wet to fall in 98 
eſpecially on their heads. When this miſchief js 1 = 
out in its beginning, the only method is to cut the mer: 
off to the quick, ſacrificing the whole hollow part trunk 
in this caſe, to be cut off ſloping, that the wet m. * 
off from it. All ſoſt woods are liable to this miſchi 
after the lopping, particularly the eim; and when itt * 
hold of any tree, it grows upon it daily, till the oh le 
ſubſtance of the tree is at length eaten away, and 9p 
coat of bark is left. The beſt way of preventing it in A 
elm, is never to cut off the head or top of the tree at al, 
but only to lop the fide branches: theſe will yield a very 
large quantity, and the body of the tree will thrive the Trax 
for their being often cut off, and will be good timber at aſt 
Theſe tall elms ſometimes grow boliow from another 
cauſe, that is, from the decay of ſome of the lar wg 
but the ſtarving condition of its branches will ſhew this 
though there 4 no external mark of it, This ſort of 
hollowneſs always begins at the bottom of the tree, Blaſteq 
parts of the trees are to be cut away to the quick, in the 
ſame manner as the hollow ones, and the wounds will 
heal in the ſame manner. 

HOLLY, Ie, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandrig digynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : they have male, femaiz 
and hermaphrodite flowers, on different plants, and of. 
ten on the ſame tree; the male flowers have a perma- 
nent empalement of one leaf, indented in four parts; 
they have but one petal, cut into four ſegments, and 
have four awl-ſhaped ſtamina ; the female flowers have 
their empalements and petals the ſame as the male, but 
have no ſtamina ; in the centre is placed a roundiſh ger- 
men, which becomes a roundiſh berry with four cells, 
each containing a ſingle hard ſeed. There are three. 
ſpecies, including many varieties, 

The common holly grows naturally in woods, and forefls 
in many parts of England, where it riſes from twenty to 
thirty teet high, and ſometimes higher. It is a beautiful 
tree in the winter, and therefore merits a place in all 

* Plantations of evergreen trees and ſhrubs. Holly was 
formerly planted for HEDGES, and is a very proper plant 
for that purpoſe, 

The ſeeds of the holly never come up the firſt year, but 
lie in the ground as the haws do. The berries therefore 
ſhould be buried in the ground one year, and then taken 
up and ſowed at Michaelmas upon a bed expoſed only 
to the morning ſun. In this bed the plants may remain 
two years, and then ſhould be tranſplanted in the av- 
tumn into beds about fix inches aſunder, where they 
may ſtand two years longer, and then they will be ſtrong 
enough to be tranſplanted to the ground in which they 
are to remain. 

The beſt time for tranſplanting the ho/ly is in autumn, 
eſpecially in dry land, but if the foil is cold or moilt, 
they may be ſafely tranſplanted in the ſpring. Miller. 
Holly-hedges are a very beautiful ever-green and ſtrong 
ſence but liable to periſh in bard winters. It has been 
ſuppoſed, that the ſeverity of the cold in theſe ſeaſons 
was the occaſion of this; but a cloſer obſervation has 
ſhewn, that the miſchief is owing to the fieid-mice, 
which in very ſevere ſeaſons, when they can get at no- 
thing elſe, diſbark the roots of theſe ſhrubs. The me- 
thod of preſerving theſe hedges, in ſuch ſeaſons, is found 
to be by clearing away the weeds which are a habour to 
theſe little animals, and placing traps and boxes in pro- 
per places, with a paſte made of butter and ratſbane, 
daubed over their inſides, and holes made in their ſides 
no bigger than what the mice or rats, if there be any 
there, can creep into; and thus the vermin are deſtroy- 
ed, and the miſchief which might attend ratſbane being 
expoſed, are prevented. See FENCE. 

The berries of holly are hot and dry, of thin parts, and 
expel wind. They are good againſt the colic; ten ot 
twelve being taken inwardly, bring away by ſtool thick 
phlegmatic humours, 

he BIRDL1ME which is made of the bark is no less 
hurtful than that of miſletoe, if taken inwardly, by gluc- 
ing up the inteſtines. Holly beaten to powder, and 
drank, is an experienced medicine againſt all fluxes of 
the belly, as the dyſentry, and the like. James. 

The timber of holly is the whiteſt of all hard wood, takes 
a fine poliſh, and is therefore uſed by the inlayers. See 
MARQUETRY. 


ge roots : 


drawn up with an empty ſpace in the middle, for the co- 


It is allo uſed for all ſturdy uſes, and therefore preferred - 
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all others by the mill-wright, turner, and en 


It 

makes the beſt handles and ſtocks for tools, flails, cart- 

whips, bowls, ſhivers, and pins for blocks; and is ex- 

cellent for door bars, &c. : 

Hort v, knee, a name ſometimes given to the ruſcus, or 
BUTCH ERS-broome 

Hol Lv, ſea, the name by which ſome call the cryngium of 


ver. 


botanical writers. Sce ERYNGO, 
BOLLY HOCK, or Roſe-mallow, Alcea, in Bitany, a ge- 
nus of the monadelphia polyandria claſs. Its characters 
are theſe : the flower has a double empalement, of which 
one is permanent, and cut into ſix parts; the inner is 
larger, and ſlightly cut into five ; the flower is compoſed 
of tive petals, which coaleſce at their baſe, and ſpread 
open at the top in the form of a roſe; in the centre is 
placed a round germen, ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical 
ſtyle, with many ſtamina joined below to the pentagonal 
column, and ſpread open at the top; the germen aſter- 
ward becomes a found, deprefſed, articulated capſule, 
having many cells, in each of which is lodged one com- 
preſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeed. There are two ſpecies. 
We have many varieties of this plant cultivated in our 
gardens. for be beauty of their flowers. They are all 
propagated from feeds, which are to be ſown about the 
middle of April, upon a bed of light earth, and covered 
with the ſame earth about half an inch deep. When the 
plants are come up pretty ſtrong. and have put out fix or 
eight leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into nurſery 
beds at about a foot diſtant from one another. They 
muſt de watered till they have taken root. and will then 
require NO farther care for ſummer, but being kept 
clear of weeds. In October following they ſhould be 
tranſp anted into de places where they are to remain, 
and ſet in rows of two feet diſtance, and at a foot from 
each other in the rows where they may flower; and 
when it is obſerved which root produce the fineſt flowers, 
thoſe ſhould, at the next Michaelmas, be tranſplamed into 
garden beds, where they will live four or five years; af- 
ter which they grow weak, and ſhould be replaced by 
new ones. When the talks of the plants begin to de- 
cay, they ſhould be cut down cloſe to the ground, other- 
wiſe they are apt to rot and deſtroy the roots. 
HOL Vi, HuLmous, fignifies as much as inſula amnica, a 
river iſland, according to Bede; or a plain, graſſy ground, 
upon the water-ſide, or in the water, according to 
Camden. 
Where any place is called by the name helm, or where 
this ſyllable is joined with any other in the name of a 
place, it ſignifies it ro be ſurrounded with waters. As 
the flatholmes, the /tephelmes, near Briſtol, If the ſitu- 
ation of the place be not near the water, it may ſigniſy 
a hilly place ; for %, in Saxon, alſo ſigniſies a 6:1}, or 
cliff. 
HoLM eat See Oak, 
HOLOCAUST, "Oxxavrmy, formed from g, whole and 
ral, I wnſume with fire, a kind of ſacrifice, wherem the 
whole offering is burnt or conſumed by fire; as an ac- 
knowledgement that God, the creator, preſerver, and lord 
of all, was worthy of all honour and worſhip, and as a 
token of men's giving themſelves entirely up to him. It 
is called alſo, in Scripture, a burnt-offering. 
vacrifices of this ſort are often mentioned by the hea- 
thens as well as Jews; particularly by Xenophon, Cy- 
roped. lib, viii. p. 464. ed. Hutchinſ. 1738, who ſpeaks 

of tacrificing bolocarſts of oxen to Jupiter, and of horſes 
to the Sun; and they appear to have been in uſe long be- 
fore the iuſtitution of the other Jewiſh ſacrifices by the 
ww of Moles. See Job i. 5. chap. xlii. 8. Gen. xxii. 
13. chap. viii. 20. On this account, the Jews, who 
would not allow the Gentiles to ofter on their altar any 
other {acrifices peculiarly enjoined by the law of Moſes, 
admitted them by the Jewith prieſts to offer holocauſis; 
becauſe theſe were a fort of ſacrifices prior to the law, 
and common to all nations. During their ſubjection to 
the Romans, it was vo uncommon thing for thoſe Gen- 
tiles to offer ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael at Jeruſalem, 
Vide Philo, Opera. p. 801. E. Ed. Colon. Allobr. 1613. 
Fertullian. Apolog. $ 26. p. 26. ed. Rigalt. 1675, 
Holocauſt were deemed by the Jews the moſt excellent of 
all their ſacrifices. It is ſaid, that this kind of ſacrifice 
was in common uſe among the heaihens, till Prometheus 
introduced the cuſtom of burning only a part, and re— 
ierving the remainder for his own uſe. 
HOLOGRAPHUM, compaſed of beg, all, and ypaps, 1 
write, in the Civil Law, fomeihing written wholly in 
the hand-writing of the perſon who ſigns it. 


written wholly in the teltator's own hand. 

The Romans did not approve of þ-/29+@vbic teſtaments; 
and, though Valentinian authorized them by a novel, 
they are not uſed where the civil law is in full force. 


EOLOMETER, compoled of bt, 4%, and psrpiu I mea- 


The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of a TESTAMENT, | 
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ſure, a mathematical inſtrument ſerving univerſally for 
the taking of all forts of meafures, both on the earth 
and in the heavens. 

The holometer is the fame with what is otherwife denomi- 
nated pantometer. 

HOLOSCH ZENOS, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
the great bulruſh, or juncus læviſ maximus, common in 
rivers. 

HOLOSERICA vis, a garment entirely of ſilk, as the 
name imports, which was not uſed at Rome till the. 
time of Heliogabalus. 

HOLOSTEUM, in Botany, a genus of the triandria trigy- 
nia claſs; the calyx of which is five-leaved ; the 2 

conſiſts of five petals; and the fruit is a ſubcylindric 

ſingle-celled capſule, opening at the apex. 

HorosTEUuM, in /chthyology, a- name by which Bellonius, 
and ſome others, call the osTRACION, a fiſh of the river 
Nile, covered with a hard ſhelly ſkin, and approaching 
in its body to a pentangular form, 

HOLOTHURIA, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of ſea- 
worms of the order of molluſca, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by a pliable, naked, gibbous 
body, terminated by the anus at one extreme, and fur- 
niſhed at the other with many tentaculz, encompaſſing 
the mouth. Linnzus enumerates nine ſpecies. 

HOLOTONICOS, a word uſed by ſome authors to ſignify 
an univerſal convulſion or rigor over the whole body. 

HOLOQU AHVILT, in Beta, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the tree which produces the Jeſuits 
bark. 

HOLSOM. A ſhip is ſaid to be %% em at ſea, when ſhe 
will hull, try, and ride well, without rolling or labout- 


| 


ing. 

HOILT- waters. Theſe have been found by experience to 

be of admirable efficacy in all fcorbutic and ſcrophulous 
caſes. An account of ſome very remarkable cures per- 
formed by them in theſe caſes, was printed ſeveral years 
ago; and though known to be fact in the place, was diſ- 
believed by almoſt every body beſide. 
Mr. Lewis, formerly miniſter of the place, confirms their 
eſhcacy from his own obſervation ; and obſerves, that they 
are of an attenuating, aſtringent, and drying nature, 
The firſt of theſe properties they poſſeſs in common with 
all waters which dilute, attenvate, and fit the juices for 
paſſing the proper veſſels; their aſtringency they owe to 
the alum and iron which they contain; and their drying, 
abſorbing, and healing qualities, are probably owing to. 
a quantity of ſulphur, and a fine light ochre, which they 
are impregnated with. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 408. 

HOLYNESS, or HoLiNEss, ſanctity; the quality which 
conſtitutes or denominates a perſon or thing hely; i. e. 
pure, or exempt from fin. 

HOLYNESS is alſo uſed in reſpect of perſons and things 
that are ſacred ; 1. e. ſet apart to the ſervice of God, and 
the ules of religion. : 
In this ſenſe we ſay, hely days, holy ordinances, the huly 
Bible, Ve Goſpels, holy war, &c. The Roman catho- 
lics call the inquißtion the holy tribunal; the ſee of 
Rome, the holy ſee, &c. 

Holy oil, holy water, &c. See UncTion, WATER, &c. 
Paleſtine is particularly called the holy land; and Jeruſa- 
lem the holy city. Princes formerly made a practice of 
going to ſignalize their religion in the holy land; who 
would have manifeſted the more genuine ſpirit of religion 
by ſtaying at home. See CROISADE. 

In Romiſh countries, one third part of the year is taken 
up in Holy days, faints days, &c. See FEASTS. 

Urban VIII. iſſued out an edict in the year 1643 for di- 
miniſhing the number of holy days. 

In Scotland they obſerve no ſtated holy days, beſides 
Sundays. 

HoLy fire, See FIRE. 

HoLy Thur ſday is what we otherwiſe call AscExs10N day. 

HoLyY week is the laſt week of Lent, called alſo Pass10 Nn- 
week, 

HoLy year is ſometimes uſed for the year of juB1LEs, 

In the Jewiſh tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple, 
there were two places; the one called the Y, ſandtum ; 
and the other, which was more retired, the holy of holies, 
ſanttum ſanforum, or the SANCTUARY. 

The holy was ſeparated from the holy of holies, by a veil. 
In the latter place was the ark of the covenant kept. 
HoLyNEss is alſo a title or quality, attributed to the 

POPE, as that of majeſty is to kings. 

Anciently the fame title, holyne/s, was given to all bi- 
ſhops; as appears in St. Auguſtine, Fortunatus, Nicho— 
las I. Caſſiodore, &c. St. Gregory compliments ſome 
of his contemporary biſhops with your beatitude, and your 
holyneſs. 

The Greek emperors of Conſtantinople were alſo ad- 


dreſſed under the title of H, on account of their be- 
ing anointed with holy oil at their coronation. Du-Cange 
adds, 


HO M 


adds, that ſome of the kings of England have had —4 
ſame attribute; and that the Orientals have frequently 
refuſed it to the po e. 

HoLy GnosrT, order of the, is a military order in France 
the any in point of dignity in that kingdom. 

It was inſtituted by king Henry III. in 1569, in memory 


of three great events happening on the ſame day; viz. |HoMaGE-/iege, a more extenſive kind of þ 


his birth, acceſſion to the crown of France, and elec- 
tion to that of Poland; the order is to conſiſt of a hun- 
dred knights only; who, to be admitted, are to make 
proof of theic nobility for three deſcents. 

The king is the grand-maſter, or ſovereign, and takes the 
oath as ſuch on his coronation day; whereby he ſo- 
lemnly vows to maintain, for ever, the order of the Hoh 
Gh-ſt; and not to ſuffer it to ſhrink, fall, or diminiſh, 
ſo long as it is in his power to hinder it; nor ever to at- 


tempt to alter or diſpenſe with any of the irrevocable ſta- | HomaGE, plain, or homage of a fee; where no oath of 


tutes of the order. 

The knights are all to wear a gold croſs hung about the 
neck by a blue ſilk ribband, or collar; and the officers 
and commanders are alſo to wear a croſs ſewed on the 
left ſide of their cloaks, robes, and other upper garments. 
Before they receive the order of the Holy Ghoſt, that of 
St. Michael is conferred, as a neceſſary degree ; for 
which reaſon their arms are ſurrounded with a double 
collar. 

Hor y GHnosT, creſ of the, in Heraldry, conſiſts of a cir- 
cle in the middle of a croſs, and on it the Holy Ghoſt, in 
figure of a dove : the four arms are drawn narrow from 
the centre, and widening to the ends, where the return- 
ing lines divide each of them into two ſharp points; 
upon each of which is a pearl. 
From the intervals of the circle between the arms iſſue 
four fleurs-de-lis. This is the croſs worn by the 
knights of the order of the Holy Ghz/t in France. 

HoLY-Ro00D day, a feſtival obſerved by tbe Roman catho- 
lics, in memory of the exaltation of our Saviour's croſs. 
See Ckoss and EXaLTATION. 

HoLy roſe. See Rock RosE. 

HoLy thi/ile; See Bleſſed THISTLE. 

Hoi. Y WATER ſprink/e, among Hunters, ſignifies the TAIL 
of a fox. 

HOMAGE, in its general ſenſe, denotes the reverence, re- 
ſpe, and ſubmiſhon, which a perſon yields his maſter, 
lord, prince, or other ſuperior. 


The word is formed of the Latin home, man; becauſe | 


when the tenant takes this oath, he ſays Ego devenio 
homo weſter, I beceme your man; tor the ſame reaſon Ho- 
mage is called manhood; ſo the himage of his tenant, 
and the manhood of his tenant, are the ſame. Coke on 
Littl, fol. 64. 
HoMAGE, HomaciuMm, Hominivum, in Law, is an en- 
gagement or promiſe of fidelity; which the vaſlal, or 
tenant, who holds a fee, renders to the lord, when ad- 
mitted thereto. 
In the original grants of lands and tenements, by way of 
fee, the lord did not only oblige bis tenants to certain 
ſervices, but alſo took a ſubmiſſion, with promiſe and 
oath, to be true and loyal to him, as their lord and bene- 
factor. | 
This ſubmiſſion, &c. is called homage; the form where- 
of, as appointed by ſtat. 17 Edward II. is in theſe words: 
When a free man ſhall do homage to his lord, of whom 
he holdeth in chief, he ſhall hold his hands together, be- 
tween the hands bf his lord, and ſhall ſay thus : “ I be- 
* come your man, from this day forth, for my life, for 
% member, and fox/ worldly honour ; and ſhall owe you 
« my faith, for the land I hold of you; ſaving the faith 
that I owe unto our ſovereign lord the king, aud to 
« mine other lords.” 
In this manner the lord of the fee, for which bomage is 
due, takes homage of every tenaut, as he comes to the 
land, or fee. Glanvil, indeed, excepts women ; who 
only perform homage by their huſbands; becauſe homage 
is ſuppoſed to have a more immediate relation to ſervice 
in war: but Fitzherbert denies this exception. Nat. 
Brev. fol. 157. 
It is added, that biſhops do no homage, but only fealty ; 
and probably for the ſamereaſon as women. Yet do we 
read, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury does homage on 
his knees to our kings, at their coronation ; and that the 
biſhop of Man is homager to the earl of Derby. 
Fulbeck reconciles this: by our law, ſays he, a religious 
man may do homage, but may not ſay to the lord, Ego 
devenio homo veſter; becauſc he has already profeſſed him - 
ſelf to be only God's man; but he may fay to him. * 1 
% do unto you homage, and to you ſhall be faithful and 
4% loyal.” 
Homage and FEALTY, or faith, are two diſtiuct things, 
and difterent duties. 
Originally homage was performed by the gentlemen, and 


HOMAGE of devotion, which is a donation made 


HoMAGE of peace, which a perſon makes to another after 


HoMAGE, again, is divided into new, or that performed 


HoMAGE, aunce/trel, is where a man and his an 


Ho MAE is alſo uſed for a jury, in a court-baron, becauſe, 


HoMAGE 1s alſo taken, in ſome caſes, for the particular 
HOMAGER, a perſon that does, or is bound to de Ho- 
HOMAGIO reſpettuando, a writ iſſued out to the eſcheator 


* 
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performed to the lord himſelf, and fealty to k; 

or ſteward, ſor his lord. It i0 added, 2 he ok, 
lands for term of life, owes homage, but not fealty, 5 
Biſhops take the oath of fealty and loyalty to the * 


for the temporalities they hold of him; but wi BY 
mage, or vaſlalage. a 3 dut without be. 


om 
the vaſſal held of the lord, net only for his py way 


his perfon ; ſo that the lord might uſe hi i 
mankind, whether within or — the Tk, a Fog 
cepting againſt the king. See LIEGE. Any 
This kind of homage was rendered bare-headed 
hands joined on the Goſpels, and one knee on tl 
and without ſword, girdle, or ſpurs. By wh 
diſtinguiſhed from frank homage. 

There are alſo other diſtinctions of homage z as, 


5 with the 
de ground, 
ich it Was 


fidelity is raken. 


to 
church ; and does not import any duty, or ſervice at - 


a reconciliation, as an aſſurance, that he will no! 
diſturb his peace, &c. 1 9278 


upon the grant of the fee; and aunce/trel. 
C 0 
time out of mind, have held their land of the lord * 
his anceſtors, by hemage. ; 
If ſuch lord have received homage, he is bound to acquit 
the tenant againſt all other lords above him, of every 
manner of ſcrvice; and if the tenant has done homage to 
his lord, and is impleaded, and vouches the lord to war- 
ranty, the lord is bound to warrant tim; and if the te- 
nant Joſe, he ſhall recover in value againſt the lord ſo 
much of the lands as he had at the time of the voucher, 
or any time after. 


commonly conſiſting of ſuch as pay Homage to the lord of 
the fee. See JuRY, CourT-BAKoON, and MAxok. 


place, or diſtrict, where the ſervices are to be performed, 
MAGE, to another, 


commanding him to deliver ſeiſin of lands to the heic 
that is of full age, notwithſtanding his Homage not beiug 
done. 
HOMAGIUM red2ere bas been uſed to ſignify, to renounce 
homage : as where the tenant or vaffal made a ſolemn 
declaration of diſavowing his lord, for which there was 
a form preſcribed by the feudatory laws. 
HOME, in Sea Language, denotes either the ſituation of 
ſome object, where it retains its full force of action; or 
where it is properly lodged for convenience or ſecurity» 
In the former tenſe it is applied to the ſails, and ſigni- 
fies, that their clues or lower corners are cloſe to the 
blocks upon the yard-arm, immediately beneath them: 
hence, to haul home the top-ſail-ſheets, is to extend the 
bottom of the top-ſail to the lower yard, by means of 
the ſheets. In the latter ſenſe, it uſually refers to the 
ſtowage of the hold; as a caſk, &c. is ſaid to be bone, 
when it bears againſt and lies cloſe to ſome other objects; 
or to the anchor, which is ſaid to come home, when it 
looſens from the ground, by the effort of the cable, and 
approaches the place where the ſhip floated, at the lengii 
of her moorings. Mar. Dict. 
HOMER, OmEx, or CHowmtR, a Jewiſh meaſure, con. 
taining the tenth part of the ErHA. Sce Corus and 
MEASURE. 
HOMESOKEN, or rather Hams0K EN ; ſometimes allo 
written HAMsok A, and HAusok Na, the piivilege ot 
protection which every man enjoys in his own bouie. 
Hamſokne, hoc eft quietus efJe de amerciamentis P10 ingrej/u 
hoſpitti violemer & fine licentia contra pacem reg's, © quod 
teneatis placita de kujuſmodi tranſgreſſions in cui Veſlt as 
W. Thorn. 2030. 
Hence, he who invades that freedom, is properly ſaid, 
frangere homſocnam. | 
This crime ſeems to amount to what we now call 508. 
LARY ; Which is a crime of a heinous nature, 45 _ 
not only a breach of the king's peace, but a breach 0 
that liberty which a man bath in his own houſe, wh 
as we commonly ſay, ſhould be his caſtle, and therclore 
ought not to be invaded. Bratton. lib. iii. 
HOME-S TALL, a manſion-houſe, or ſeat, in the country 
Ruſt. EE 
HOMICIDE, of homo, man, and cds, I kill, in Comm:n 
Law, the killing of a man. 
Homicide is divided into involuntary and ca. March 
Homicipe, caſual is either merely caſual, ot mixed. e « 
caſual is when a perſon kills another by pute miſchance, 


fealty by the peaſant, Others ſay, that ge was that 
Yo 5 | 


being about his lawful occaſions z as in the calc here 


HouicibE, 


II 
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flipping out of a man's hand, or falling off the helve while 
˖ ing a tree. 
1 is agar Fe mixed, when there is a negligence, or 
ſome other unwarrantable circumſtance, attending the 
Action. See MANSLAUGHTER, . 
voluntary, is that which is deliberate, and com- 
mitted with a ſet purpoſe, and mind to kill; and is either 
with a precedent malice, or without. The former is 
murder, which is a felonious killing, with malice prepenſe, 
any perſon in the realm, living under the king's protection. 
DER. 
es "Blackſtone has diſtinguiſhed homicide into three 
kinds; viz. juſtifiable, excuſable, and felonious. i 
Juſtiſiable homicide is ſuch as is owing unto ſome unavoid- 
"ble neceſſity, without any intention or negligence in the 
erlon that kills, and, therefore, without any ſhadow of 
tame. Of this kind is the aCt of a magiſtrate or of- 
ficer, who puts a malefactor to death, in obedience to 
the law, and in the execution of public juſtice. Homi- 
cide is alſo juſtifiable for the advancement of public juſ- 
tice; as, where an officer, in the execution of his office, 
either in a civil or criminal caſe, kills a perſon that aſ- 
Hults or reſiſts him; where an officer, or any private 
perſon, attempts to take a man charged with felony, but 
is reſiſted, and in the endeavour to take him, kills him ; 
where officers, in caſe of a riot or rebellious aſſembly, 
endeavouring to diſperſe the mob, kill them ; ſuch of- 
ficers are juſtified both by common law, and by the riot 
at. 1 Geo, I. cap. 5. Where priſoners are killed by the 
gaolar or officer, in endeavouring to prevent their eſcape 
where tteſpaſſers in foreſts, parks, chaſes, or warrens, 
refuſe to ſurrender to the keepers, they may be lain, 
21 Ed. I. ftat. 2, 3, & 4 W. & M. cap. 10. But in 
all theſe caſes there muſt be an apparent neceſſity, with- 
out which this kind of homicide is not juſtifiable. When 
one champion killed another in battle, ſuch homicide was 
juſtifiable, and was imputed to the juſt judgment of God, 
Moreover, ſuch homicide, as is committed for preventing 
any forcible and atrocious crime, is juſtifiable by the law 
of nature, and by the law of England. 24 Hen. VIII, 
cap. 25. Thus if any perſon attempts a robbery or mur- 
der, or endeavours to break open a houſe in the night- 
time, or to burn it, ſhould be killed in the attempr, 
the ſlayer ſhould be acquitted and diſcharged. This is 
agreeable to the Jewiſh law, Exod. xxit. 2. to the laws 
of Athens, and the Roman law of the Twelve Tables. 
The Engliſh law alſo juſtifies homicide in defence of 
CHASTITY. 
Hacuſable homicide is fuch as the law excuſes from the 
guilt of ſelony, though it implies ſome degree of fault 
and blame. This is either per infortuniam, by miſadven- 
ture, (ſce Cauſal HoMiciDe, above) or fe defendendo, 
upon a principle of ſelf-preſervation in a ſudden affray. 
dee CHANCE-medlcy. : | 
With regard to this, it is proper to obferve, that the 
term has been often erroneouſly applied to any manner 
of homicide by miſadventure; whereas by 24 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 5. and our ancient books of law, 1t is properly ap- 
plicd to ſuch killing as happens in fell-defence, on a 
ſudden rencounter. "The true criterion between man- 
laughter and chance-medley, ſays judge Blackſtone, 
ſeems to be this: when both parties ate actually com- 
bating at the time when the mortal ſtroke is given, the 
flayer is then guilty of MANSLAUGHTER but if the 
flayer hath not begun to fight, or, having begun, endea- 
yours to decline, any farther ſtruggle, and afterwards, be- 
ing cloſely preſſed by his antagoniit, kills him, to avoid 
his) x . deitruction, this is homicide excuſable upon {elf- 
defence; and, therefore, the law requires, that the per- 
ſon, who kills another in his own defence, ſhould have 
retrented as far as he conveniently or ſafely can, to avoid 
the violence of the atlault, before he turns upon his aſ- 
ſailant: beſides, it the perſon aſſaulted does not fall upon 
the aggreſſor till the affray is over, or when he is run- 
ning away, this is revenge, and not defence. Theſe 
two ſpecies of excuſeble homicide are ſimilar in their blame 
and puniſhment, They formerly incurred a forfeiture, 
as {ome fay, of all the goods and chattels ; according to 
others, only of part of them, by way of fine or WERE- 
Ci, which was probably diſpoſed of, as in France, 
in pies uſus, or for the benefit of his ſoul. But the de- 
linquent has now a pardon, and writ of reſtitution of his 
goods, as a matter of courſe and right, only paying for 
luing out the ſame ; and in molt caſes the judge will 
grant a general verdict of acquittal, 
Fel:nious homicide is the act of killing a human creature, 
without juſtification or excuſe. This is either ſelf-mur- 
her (fee FELO de ſe); or the killing of another man, 
which is divided into MANSLAUGHTER and MURDER, 
Blackſt. Com. book iv. cap. 14. ; 
OMILY, "Ouiac, formed of guincg, aſſembly, originally 
limes a conference, or convertation; but the word has 
VoL, II. N* 173. 


ſince been applied to an exhortation, or ſermon, delivered 
to the people. 
The Greek homilia, ſays Mr. Fleury, ſignifies a familiar 
diſcourſe, like the Latin /ermo; and diſcourſes delivered 
in the church took theſe denominations, to intimate, that 
they were not harangues, or matters of oſtentation and 
flouriſh, like thoſe of profane orators, but familiar and 
uſeful diſcourſes, as of © maſter to his dilciples, or a fa- 
ther to his children, 
All the h:milies of the Greek and Latin fathers are com- 
poled by biſhops. We have none of Tertullian, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and many other learned perſons ; becauſe, 
in the firſt ages, none but biſhops were admitted to 
preach. 
The privilege was not ordinarily allowed to prieſts, till 
toward the fifth century. St. Chryſoſtom was the firſt 
preſbyter that preached ſtatedly. Origen and St. Au- 
guſtine alſo preached, but it was by a peculiar licence, or 
privilege, 
Photius diſtinguiſhes h2mily from ſermon ; in that the He- 
mily was performed in a more familiar manner ; the pre- 
late interrogating and talking to the people, and they, in 
their turn, anſwering and interrogating him; ſo that it 
was properly a converſation; whereas the ſermon was 
delivered with more form, and in the pulpit, after the 
manner of the orators. 

There are ſeveral fine hamilies of the fathers {till extant ; 

and particularly, of St. Chryſoſtom, St, Gregory, &c. 

The practice of compiling bemilies, which were to be 

committed to memory, and recited by ignorant or indo- 

lent prieſts, commenced towards the cloſe of the eighth 
century; when Charlemagne ordered Paul Deacon and 

Alcuin to form homilie: or diſcourſes upon the Goſpels 

and Epiltles, from the ancient doctors of the church. 

This gave riſe to that ſamous collection, entitled the 

Homiliarium of Charlemagne, and which being followed 

as a model by many productions of the ſame kind, com- 

poſed by private perſons, from a principle of pious zeal, 
contributed much (ſays Moſheim) to nouriſh the indolence, 
and to perpetuate the ignorance of a worthleſs clergy. 

Ecclef. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 82. 8vo. ed. 1768. 

At the time of the Reformation there were ſeveral of 

theſe homilies compoſed and printed, and ordered to be 

read in ſuch churches as were not provided with a ſuffi- 
ciently learned miniſter, in order to prevent unſound 
doctrine being taught in remote country places. 

HomiLites, Clementine, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, are nine- 
teen homilies in Greek, publiſhed by Cotelerius, with two 
letters perſixed; one of them written in the name of Peter, 
the other in the name of Clement, to James biſhop of 
Jeruſalem; in which laſt letter they are entitled Cle- 
ment's Epitome of the Preaching and Travels of Peter. 
According to Le Clerc, theſe homilies were compoſed by 
an Ebionite in the ſecond century; but Montfaucon ſup- 
poſes that they were forged long after the age of St. 
Athanaſius. Dr. Lardner apprehends, that the Clemen- 
tine Homilies were the original or firſt edition of the Re- 
cognitions z and that they are the ſame with the work 
cenſured by Euſebius under the title of Dialogues of 
Peter and Appian. Credib. of the Goſpel Hiſt. vol. iv. 
p. 809, &c. 

HOMINE copto in withernam, a writ for apprehending him 
that has taken any bondman or woman, and led him or 
her out of the country ; ſo that he or ſhe cannot be re- 
plevied according to law. See WiTHERNAM, 

HomiNE el:gendo ad cuſtodiendam peciam ſigilli pro mercato- 
ribus editt, in Law, a writ directed to a corporation for 
the choice of a new perſon to keep one part of the ſeal 
appointed for ſtatutes merchant, when a former is dead, 
according to the ſtatute of Acton Burnel. 

HoMINE replegiando, a writ for the bailing of a man out 
of priſon, when he is confined without commandment 
of the king or his judges, or for any cauſe that is re- 
pleviable. But this writ is now ſeldom uſed ; a writ of 
HABEAS corpus being ſued out on the neceſſary occaſions. 

HOMINICOLZ, formed of the Latin homo, hominis, man, 
and colo, I worſhip, in Antiquity, a name which the 
APOLLINARIANS gave to the orthodox, to denote them 
worſhippers of man, 

As the orthodox maintained, that Jeſus Chriit was God- 
man, the APOLLINARIANS accuſed them of adoring a 
man, and therefore called them hominicole. 

HOMMOC, in Sea Language, ſignifies a hillock, or ſmall 
eminence of land, reſembling the figure of a cone, and 

_ appearing on the ſea-coaſt of any country. 

HOMO, Man, in Zoology, See Man. 

HOMOCENTRIC, compoſed of ds, /imi/ar, and xtr 
centre, in Aſtronomy, a term of the ſame import with 

\ CONCENTRIC, 

HOMOCHROA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of PEBBLES, 

| The word is derived from he, Greek Gs, /imilar, and 
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pwr, colour, and expreſſes ſuch pebbles as are not veined, 

ut all of one ſimple and ſimilat colour. Theſe are bodies 
compoſed of cryſtalline matter, conſiderably debaſed by 
earth, and this of various kinds in the different ſpecies, 
but only of one kind in the ſame ſpecies, which is thence 
always of one colour, and not ſubject to veins. Of this 
genus there are only five known ſpecies z the white, red, 
yellow, bluiſh, and greeniſh. All theſe are covered with 
external coats or cruſts, like thoſe of the common pebbles. 
Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 510. 

HOMODROMUS ve#is, in Mechanics, a lever, in which 

the weight is in the middle between the power and ful- 
crum, or the power in the middle between the weight and 
fulcrum. See Tab. Mechanics, fig. 2. and 3. 
The word homodromus is derived from z og, ſame, and 
Fpowog, courſe, becauſe in this ſpecies of lever the weight 
and power move in the ſame direction; as in the HETE- 
RODROMUs they move in contrary direCtions. 

HOMUEOTELUTON, *Oueroreaurov, a figure in Rhete- 
ric, whereby ſeveral verbs in a ſentence are made to end 
alike : as, eos deduci, evehi quam deſeri malui. Or, ut vi- 
vis invidioſe, delinquis /tudioſe, lequeris odioſe. 

HOMOGENEOUS, or HomoGENEAL, compoſed of the 
Greek d nos, like, and yevos, kind, is a term applied to various 
ſubjects, to denote, that they conſiſt of ſimilar parts, or 
of parts of the ſame nature and kind: in contradiſtinction 
to heterogeneous, where the parts are of different 
natures, &c. h 
Natural bodies are generally compoſed of homogeneous 
parts, as a diamond, a metal, &c. Artificial bodies, on 
the contrary are aſſemblages of heterogeneous parts, or 
parts of different qualities; as a building, of ſtone, wood, 
&c. 

HomoGENEAL light, is that whoſe rays are all of one and 
the ſame colour, degree of refrangibility, and reflexibi- 
lity. See Lic nr. 

HoMOGENEAL numbers and plants, are thoſe of the ſame 
kind and nature. 

HoMOGENEAL ſurds, are ſuch as have one common radical 
ſign; as 4/27, and 3. See SURD. 

HOMOGENEUM comparationis, in Algebra, the known 
quantity in an EQUATION ; called alſo ab/olute number. 
It is called homogeneum comparationis, of compariſen, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the other terms; which, though Ho- 
mogeneous as well as this, i. e. always raiſed to the ſame 
degree of power, are not the quantities af which things 
are here compared or referred. 

HOMOGRAMMI, *Owoygauws among the Ancients, an 
appellation given to the athletæ who drew the ſame letter, 
and on that account were to engage together ; for when 
any number of athletz were to enter the liſts, in order 
to determine with whom every one ſhould contend, they 
threw into an urn a number of letters equal to that of 
the athletæ, but ſo that there were always two letters of a 
ſort, as two-a's, or two bs. After theſe had been ſhaken to- 
gether, the athletæ drew them out, and thoſe who got the 
ſame letter were to fight each other. 


 HOMOIOCATALECTON, 'OwaoxzJarndley, in Rhetoric, a 


figure wherein the different parts of the ſentence have the 
ſame termination. 

Hemoiacatalefon is uſed as a genus to denote ſimilar ter- 
minations and words; and hemoioptoton and homozoteleuton 
are made its ſpecies. 


HOMOIOMERICAL principles, of òhoios, ſimilar, and wepn, | 


part, a peculiar kind of principle, ſuppoſed by Anaxa- 
goras in all mixed bodies; being determinate numbers 
of ſuch ſimilar principles, as, when they came to be 
parts, e. gr. of an animal body, would there make ſuch 

maſſes and combinations as their nature required; viz. 
the ſanguinary particles would then meet together, and 
make blood, the urinous particles conſtitute urine, the 
oſſeous ones bones, the carneous fleſh, &c. See PrIN- 
CIPLE, 

HOMOIOPTOTON, Olio e, a figure in Rhetoric, 
whereby the ſeveral parts of a ſentence end with the 
ſame caſe, or tenſe of a like ſound; e. gr. merentes, 
flentes, elachrymantes, & miſerantes, Iſocrates is particu- 
larly celebrated for this figure. Some of the beſt orators 
have induſtriouſly avoided this figure, becauſe it has too 
much the appearance of art. 

HOMOLINON, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
crude flax, and by others for a coarſe ſort of flaxen linen, 
made of the rough threads unwhitened, which was uſed 
by the ancients for towels to rub people aſter bathing. 

HOMOLOGATION, in the Civ Law, the act of con- 
firming or rendering a thing more valid and ſolemn, by 

ublication, repetition, or recognition thereof. 
he word comes from the Greek gucxoyia, conſent, aſſent, 
formed of Gyog, fimilis, like, and Moyes, of aoyeiv, dicere, 10 

ſay; q. d. to ſay the ſame thing, io conſent, agree. 

HOMOLOGOUS, in Geometry, is applied to the correſ- 
pondent ſides of ſimilar figures, which are ſaid to be ho- 
mologous, or in proportion to each other, 
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The word is compoſed of 3us;, /imil 

reaſon ; q. d. quantities alike —_—_ * os ratio 

if the ratio of A to B be the fame as of © 18 

A is omolegous to C, as B to D; becauſe of 7 hn re 

tude between the antecedents and conſequents en. 

antecedents, and the two conſequents, then, i The two 

tinued geometrical proportion, are homologous h * 

Thus, the baſe of one triangle is Homologen! "5p 15 

of another ſimilar triangle: ſo in Smiles * de baſe 
you __ to equal angles are faid to be ers 99 8 

uiangular, or ſimilar trian j ; 
ſides . ne beo ku 
All Gmilar triangles, rectangles, and 

5 other as the ſquares of r een 
OMOLOGOUS things, in Logic, are ſuch i 
but are of , T heſe coincide Sith $ mes, 

ba 88 1 and homonymous terms, n 

A 7 
2 3 a word uſed by ſome medicinal authors 

HOMONYMIA, in Logic, an 
HoMonrTMon, &c. os NPC PORTION, " thy 

gay on nd Ohr, compoſed of iu, fimilis, and 

onic evoha, for owpa, name, in Logic, a word which 
has different meanings, or which is uſed to expreſs thing 
of different nature and quality. k tze 
Homonyma are the fame with what are otherwiſe called 
polyſema, ſynonyma, and equivecals. 

HOMOOUSANS, Homovs1ans, HoMovsrtaxtanis 

- a Ts 
Homovs1asTs, formed of 0{ET 10G, or 020g , Honiſyi 
of the ſame ſubſtance, are names which the Rees 
ciently gave to the orthadox, becauſe they held that God 
the Son is homooufios, i. e. conſubſtantial with the Fath 
Hunneric, king of the Vandals, who was an Arian, ab. 
—_ 8 ( * to all the Flomoufran biſhops, 

HOMOOUSIOS, 'Owozsrog, among Divines i 
ſame ſubſtance or ellence with 2 ne 
The divinity of Chriſt having been denied by the Ebio- 
nites and Cerinthians in the firſt century, by the Theo- 
dotians in the ſecond, by the Artemonians at the begin- 
ning of the third, and by the Samoſatenians, or Paulizns 
towards the cloſe of the ſame, a council was aſſembled 1 
Antioch in 269, wherein Paulus Samofatenus, head of this 
laſt ſect, and biſhop of Antioch, was condemned and de. 
poſed, and a decree publiſhed, as ſome have ſaid, wherein 
Chriſt is aſſerted to be God of God, and 8uovgis, i, e. con- 

*/ub/tantial with the Father. 

It has been urged by ſeveral ancient writers of the fourth 
century, viz. Athanaſius, Hilary of Poictiers, and Baſil, 
that the council of Antioch rejected the word 3 
or conſubſtantial, as improper: and if we conſider that 
Euſebius, who has been called an Arian, ſpeaks of Mal- 
chion, who directed and governed at this council, as a 
man of uncommon ſoundneſs in the faith of Chriſt, we 
may preſume that the term was not introduced in this 
council. The council of Nice, however, aſſembled in 
325, expreſly eſtabliſhed the Homoonſian doctrine. Many 
learned writers have taken pains to vindicate the ortho» 
2 of the council of Antioch, and to ſhew that both 
theſe councils held the ſame doctrine. See AR1ANSs, 

HOMOPHAGI. Sce OmornaAci. 

HOMOPHONOUS, in Aufic, is ſaid of two or more 
chords, ſtrings, or voices, that are of the ſame pitch or 
tune, or at uniſon. 

HOMORIUS, in A/tho/ogy, is an epithet given to Jupiter | 

by the Greeks, anſwering to Terminalis among the Ro- 
mans. Polyb. Hiſt. lib. ii. | 

HOMOTONOS, in Medicine, an epithet made the charac» 
tereſtic of a certain kind of 'fevers, which continue from 
the beginning to the end in one equable and uniform 
tenor, without exacerbation or relaxation. 

HOMUNCIONALES, an appellation given by the Arians 
to the orthodox, who ſaid there were two natures and 
ſubſtances in Chriſt, 

HOMUNCIONISTS, HomunctoxisT x, formed of he. 
muncio, a diminutive of homo, a man, q. d. little man, a ſect 
of heretics, the followers of Photinus, and from him alſo 
called PHOTINIANS, | 
They had this appellation, becauſe of their denying the 
two natures of Jeſus Chriſt, and holding that he was only 
mere man. 

HOMUNCIONITES, HouuxcIONIT , were a ſect of 
ancient heretics, whoſe extinguiſhed dogma it was, that 
the image of God was impreſſed on the body, not on 
the ſoul or mind of man. 

HOND-HABEND. See HAN D-HABEND. | 

HONE, a fine ſort of wHET-/tone, uſed for ſetting 132015» 
penknives, &c. This is the cos novacula of Linnæus, 
with ſmall gritty particles. See O1L-/one. 

It is of a vellovidh colour, and is vulgarly, but erte 
ouſly, ſuppoſed to be holly-wood petrified or changed 
into ſtone, by lying in a petrifying water for a certain 
ſeaſon, Ot 
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Of theſe waters there are ſaid to be ſome in Oxfordſhire, 
that will thus petrify in a very ſhort time. 
Howes, bed of, or HoNe-pavement, is one of the tools 
uſed in the operation of grinding ſpecula for teleſcopes. 
This is formed of pieces of the fineſt blue hone or whet- 
ſtone, which are nearly of the ſame breadth and thick- 
neſs, and which, when wetted, appear moſt even and 
uniform in their colour and grain. Theſe pieces are to 
be cut into ſquare bits, and having ground one fide of 
each concave on the convex marble, to which they are 
to be applied, with emery or fine ſand, they are to be 
cemented upon this thick round piece of marble in 2 
kind of pavement, leaving a ſpace of a ſmall ſtraw's 
breadth between each, and placing their grain in an al- 
ternate ditection. Mr. Mudge, inſtead of marble, uſes 
metal made of lead and tin, on which the hne are to be 
ſo diſpoſed that the lines between them may run {trait 
from one ſide to the other; and by this diſpoſition, the 
teeth of a fine ſaw, moved along each of the diviſions, 
will clear away the cement which riſes between the 
ſtones. This bed of hones ſhould be at leaſt a fourth part 
Jarger than the metal which is to be ground upon 1t. 
The ſurface of the metal, upon which it is to be cemented, 
may or may not, at the pleaſure of the workman, be 
turned of a convexity ſuitable to the gage. As ſoon as 
the hones are cemented down, and the joinrs cleared by 
the ſaw, the tool muſt be fixed in the lathe, and turned 
as exactly true to the gage as poſſible. By this inſtru- 
ment the ſpherical figure of ,the ſpeculum is completed, 
and its ſurface rendered fit for the poliſher, See 74. 
II. Optics, fig. 30. Smith's Optics, book iii. chap. tj, 
art. 791. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 307. See 
GRINDING. 
HoxE wort, in Botany, a ſpecies of %. See Baſtard 
one PARSLEY- 
HONESTY, SaTTIN-flower, or Mom-wort, lunaria, in 
Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia filiculsſa claſs, Its 
characters are theſe : the flower has four petals placed 
in form of a croſs, which are entire; and it has fix awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, four of which are the length of the em- 
palement, the other two ſhorter ; it has an oblong oval 
germen, which becomes an erect, plain, compreſſed, el- 
liptical pod, fitting upon a ſmall foot-ſtalk, terminated 
by the ſtyle, having two cells opening with two valves 
which are parallel, incloſing ſeveral compreſſed kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds, which are bordered, fitting in the middle 
of the pod. Miller enumerates four ſpecies, and Lin- 
neus only two. f 
Theſe plants grow in almoſt any kind of ſoil, require 
little culture, but love a ſhady ſituation. | 
This plant is famous in ſome parts of the kingdom for 
its medicinal virtues, though it has not the fortune to be 
received in the ſhops. The people in the northern coun- 
tries dry the whole plant in an oven, and give as much 
as will lie on a ſhilling for a doſe, twice a day, in hæ- 
morrhages of all kinds, particularly in the too abundant 
flowing of the menſes, and with great ſucceſs. 'The 
Welch, among whom it is not uncommon, Dr. Need- 
ham informs us, make an ointment of it, which they uſe 
externally, and pretend it cures dyſenteries. 
HONEY, mel, is a ſweet vegetable juice, collected by the 
BEE from the flowers of different plants, and depoſited 
in the cells of the combs. 
It has been long known, that the bees collect their hon-y 
as well as their wax from the flowers of plants; but 
former writers had no diſtinct knowledge of the ſeveral 
parts of the flowers which furniſhed theſe induſtrious in- 
ſects with two ſuch different ſubſtances. It is now 
known, that the honey is procured from thoſe parts of the 
flowers which were firſt diſcovered by Linnzus, and to 
which he has given the name of ne&aria : theſe are certain 
velicles or glands ſituated near the baſis of every petal, 
and continually ſecreting a nectareous or melleous juice. 
It is not yet aſcertained trom what part of the flower or 
plant the bees collect the wax: ſome have ſuppoſed that 
it is furniſhed by the farina contained in the apices of the 
flowers; but Mr. Polhill, an ingenious friend of the edi- 
tor, of whoſe extenſive and acurate acquaintance with the 
oeconomy of the bees he has availed himſelf in articles 
pertaining to this ſubject, aſſures him, that this is not the 
caſe ; and that it is ſtill undiſcovered from whence they 
procure the WAX. | 
The bee ſeizes upon this part of the flower, and ſucks 
from it their hoyey, or a juice of that nature, which will 
become honey under her management. She receives this 
into her body, and carries it home to the hive, where 
ſhe unloads herſelf, by emptying it into the cells which 
were before prepared to receive it. 'The bee does not 
receive the honey, in colleCting it from the flowers, into 
the body by means of her trunk, as many have ſuppoſed ; 
for this trunk ſerves only to collect the ſweet juice, in 
ſmall drops, from the neCtaria of flowers. When the 


trunk is thus loaded with the juice or 5%, it depolits | 
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it on the tongue, which is exerted for that purpoſe, and 
being drawn back into the mouth, conveys it into the 
oeſophagus. The ceſcophagus of the bee is a long and 
ſlender canal, paſſing trom the mouth into the thorax 
towards its termination in that part, it is diſtended into 
a fort of bag, which forms the firſt ſtomach of the bee. 
Maraldi ſuppoſed the receptacle of the honey to be a 
bag, cloſed at the lower end, and only deſtined to te- 
ceive the honey, and diſgorge it again upon occaſion ; 
but Swammerdam, on a more acurate diſſection of 
this inſect, found it to be a real ſtomach, opening into 
another or fecond ventricle. The firſt ſtomach, when 
empty, is no more than a white filament, which, being 
hollow, is capable of receiving the hoxey; and, when 
received, it becomes ſwelled and diſtended in propor- 
tion to the quantity it contains, and is very narrow at 
its lower part, where it is joined to the ſecond ſtomach. 
This is a fort of white tranſparent bladder, and is uſually 
much diſtended, and ſo covered with large and broad 
circular muſcles, that it ſeems to reſemble a tub with 
many hoops. This ſtomach becomes again very flender 
and narrow at its lower end, where it is joined to the 
inteſtines. The ſecond ſtomach and the inteſtines of the 
bee are often found to contain a great quantity of the 
farina; but the firſt {ſtomach contains only honey, and 
is ſeen, by diſſection, to be furniſhed with all the organs 
of contraction and diſtenſion, which are neceſſary for 
throwing out its contents. When the honey has under- 
gone a kind of concoction in the ſtomach, and is become 
much thicker than in its undigeſted ſtate (though the 
gentleman already referred to apprehends, that it under- 
goes no kind of change in the ſtomach of the bee), it is 
diſgorged again through the mouth, and not as Swammer« 
dam erroneouſly imagined, through a ſmall orifice in the 
end of the trunk. The proceſs of this operation may be 
eaſily diſcovered in glaſs hives, where the cells reach to the 
glaſs, and have only four ſides of wax, the glaſs ſerving for 
the other two ſides. 
The bee thar comes loaded to the cell, thruſts its head 
very deep into it, and diſcharges the honey from its ſto- 
mach in a very little time, and ſeemingly with very little 
trouble, by the mouth. One bee ſucceeds another, till 
the whole cell is filled. In this work, it has been often 
obſerved, that what appears to be the laſt quantity of honey 
diſgorged into the cell is always of a different appearance 
ſrom the reſt : this is of the nature of a cream, and is 
always much thicker than the reſt of the honzy, which 
appears of one colour and conſiſtence; it ſeems to be 
very uſeful in the ceconomy of the work, ſerving at once 
to keep the honey moiſt, and to prevent its running out 
by any accident. Though this cream or cruſt appears 
to be the laſt voided quantity, it is not ſo in reality, for 
it ſeems to have been gathered together from the firſt ; 
and every freſh quantity of honey is added under, not 
upon its ſurface. To this purpole it is always obſerved, 
that the bee, which comes loaded to the cell, does not 
at once diſcharge its honey into it, but, entering into the 
cell as deep as poſlible, it puts forward the anterior pair 
of legs, and with them pierces a hole through the cruſt 
or cream. While this hole is kept open by the feet, the 
bee diſgorges the honey in large drops from the mouth; 
theſe, falling into the hole made by the feet, mix with the 
maſs below, and the hee, before it flies off, new models 
the cruſt, and cloſes up the hole; and this is regularly 
done by every bee that contributes to the general ſtore cf 
the cell, 
The ſeveral cells of the combs in every hive are diffe- 
rently filled with Heney, and for different purpoſes: ſome 
is laid up for immediate conſumption, on occaſions of 
bad weather and the like accidents, or for the uſe of 
thoſe bees that in good weather ſtay at home to work, 
and are not ſupplied in any other way by thoſe which 
have been abroad collecting honey; and ſome is more 
carefully preſerved and deſtined for the ſupport of the 
ſwarm in the winter. Whenever any cell is filled with 
honey, it 18 always cloſed up, and never opened again, till 
all the honey in the cells which were not full, is expended. 
The manner in which the bees make the lids or covers of 
the cells is this: they form a circle or ring of wax juſt with- 
in the verge of the cell; to this they add another ſuch 
ring, and then another within that ; and thus the aperture 
is rendered ſmaller and ſmaller, and by a continuance of 
the ſame operation is finally cloſed, the lid being compoſed 
of a vaſt number of concentric circles, This covering is 
deſigned for preſerving the incloſed honey in a itate of pro- 
per conliſtence, ſor a winter ſtore. | 
Honey has been ſuppoſed by many to be the only food of 
the bees who collect it; but this is evidently erroneous. 
The farina of flowers ſerves as food for young bees, 
whilſt they are in the form of maggots, but it is not fa 
certain whether the old bees cat it or not; after which 
ſome ſay it is again thrown out of their mouths in form 
of wax, and uſed in the ftrufture of their cells; but 
athery 
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others abſolutely deny this, becauſe the farina of different 
flowers varies in colour, whereas the wax is uniformly 
white, 

Honey and wax form ſo conſiderable an article in the 
riches of a kingdom, that M. Reaumur ſtrongly recom- 
mended to the court of France the encouragement of 
thoſe who raiſe ſwarms of bees, by deduCting ſomething 
from their taxes in proportion to every hive of bees kept 
by them above a certain number. And as bees are fo 
eaſily raiſed, and kept with ſo little expence and trouble, 
it is a wonder that they are not more generally propa- 
gated in this kingdom. One great means of preſerving 
and multiplying the bees would be the aboliſhing of that 
barbarous as well as prejudicial cuſtom, which has hither- 
to very generally prevailed, of deſtroying the whole hive 
of bees in order to obtain the honey. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. 
vol. x. p. 89, &c. See Hive. 

There are many circumſtances neceſſary to the forming 
a good honey, ſuch as a warm and clear air, a good ſtate 
of health of the bees, and a quantity of aromatic and 
ſweet flowers in the neighbourhood of their hives. Some 
naturaliſts ſuppoſe that honey is of a different quality, ac- 
cording to the difference of the flowers or plants from 
which the bees fuck it. The ancients eſteemed that of 
lilies and roſes to be the beſt; and Strabo relates, that 
there is a kind of honey in Pontus which 1s a ſtrong poiſon, 
being procured by bees which feed upon aconite and 
hemlock. F. Lamberti, however, aſſures us of the con- 
trary, and affirms it to be the beſt honey in the world, on 
account of the great quantity of baum that grows there. 
He adds, that there is another very white kind of Huey, 
hard as ſugar, which does not ſtick to the hands. At 
preſent, the honey of Narbonne, in France, is held to 
excel all others, on account of the roſemary which 
abounds there. Bees are uncommonly fond of the lime- 
tree, the privet, and phillyrea; and in Lithuania, there 
are large quantities of wild bees, who lodge in hollow 
trees in woods, and collect their honey chiefly from the 
lime; ſo that when the ſeaſon happens to be unfavour- 
able at the time of the blowing of the lime, it is ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſcarcity of honey. However, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that the bee confines itfelf to one particular 
flower; nor does it appear, that the honey collected from 
one kind of flower differs eſſentially from that which is 
the produce of another ; the only difference being in the 
quantity, colour, or ſome flight flavour from the flower. 
Excellent h5ncy has been produced where nothing grew 


but nettles and other weeds. 


The honey taken out of the hives in the beginning of 
ſummer is preferable to that gathered in autumn, ſince 
the firſt is the ſeaſon in which the bees are molt vigo- 
rous, and the plants in their flowering ſtate. 

We have two kinds of honey, the white and yellow. 

The white, mel album, called alſo virgin honey, is that 
depoſited in clean new cells, which, when firſt formed, 


are of a pure white colour; but when the combs are old, 


eſpecially if bees have been bred in them, they become 
foul and diſcoloured, and vitiate the honey lodged in them. 
Now honey is nearly as fluid as water; by age it acquires 
a greater degree of conſiſtence, and the cold of winter 
frequently congeals it. The ſecond kind, or me! flawum, is 
ſqueezed from the combs in a prels, after having firſt ſoft- 
ened them with a little water over the fire. There is alſo 
an intermediate fort of a yellowiſh white colour, drawn by 
expreſſion, without fire. That which runs ſpontaneou!ly 
is purer than the expreſſed ; a quantity of the wax and 
other impurities being forced out along with it by the 
preſſure, eſpecially when the combs are previouſly heated. 
The beſt fort of honey is of a thick conſiſtence, eaſily 
and totally ſoluble in cold water, of a whitiſh colour, an 
agrecable ſmell, and a very pleaſant taſte. 

Honey, expoſed to a gentle heat, as that of a water-bath, 
becomes thin, and throws up to the ſurface its waxy im- 
puritics, together with the meal or flour ſometimes frau- 
dulently mingled with it, which may be thus ſeparated 
by deſpumation, ſo as to leave the honey pure, and to 
form the mel di/pum tum or clarified Honey. On conti- 
nuing the heat, there riſes a conſiderable quantity of 
aqueous fluid, impregnated with the fine ſmell of the 
honey; the inſpiſſated reſiduum, like the honey at firſt, 
diſſolves both in water and in rectified ſpirit, and pro- 
motes the union of oily and reſinous ſubſtances with 
watery liquors, By treating the inſpiſſated maſs with 
moiſt clay, as practiſed by the ſugar-baker for purifying 
ſugar from its unctuous treacly matter, the unctuous 
parts of honey may in like manner be ſeparated, and its 
pure ſweet matter obtained in the form of a ſolid, ſaline, 
white concrete. 

This juice is an uſeful ſweet for medicinal as well as do- 
meſtic purpoſes : it is more aperient and detergent than 
the imple ſweet prepared from the ſugar-cane; and par- 
ticularly ſerviceable for promoting expectoration in diſ- 
orders of the breaſt, and as an ingredient in cooling and 
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detergent gargariſms, For theſe and other Cmilar inten 


tions it is ſometimes mixed with vinegar, and form the 
OXYMEL /:mple of the ſhops ; it is alſo impregnate * 
the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling it! | 
ſame manner with their juices or infuſions, till he 2 
tery parts of the juice or infuſion have exhaled and let 
the active matter incorporated with the honey. See © yay 
MET. compound, | EY 
It is obſerved, that the boiling of honey, though it dim 
pates great part of its odorous matter, and thus Wee 
in ſome caſes injurious to it, is nevertheleſs in other a; 
of advantage. There are particular conſtitutions 3 
which honey diſagrees, and in which very ſmall dee 
occaſion gripes, purging, and great diforder ; but 2 
ing deprives it of that quality which produces the ef. 
fects. Neumann's Chem. by Lewis, p. EDS 
7 » P-. 330. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. 376. 
Honey contains a quantity of fixed air, and is antiſen;;c 
as well as detergent and diuretic. Sir John Pring!s te. 
commends one pound and quarter to be taken regular 
every week in caſes of the gravel, or when the kidne 4 
are loaded with ſand. 8 
Honey is the baſis of ſeveral compoſitions in pharmacy, 
Of honey, with the addition of roſes and violets, mercuti. 
alis, &c. is made mel roſatum, mercuriale, helleboratum, &c 
There is alſo a me! /ci/{iticum, or a preparation cf {onjlls . 
mel paſſulatum, made with raiſins boiled in hot water; and 
mel anthoſatum, made with roſemary-flowers, 
Honey is alſo an ingredient in ſeveral drinks, as ww; 
METHEGLIN, &c. : 
The chemilts allo draw water, a ſpirit, an oil, &. from 
honey. 
Mr. Lemery, in his analyſis of haney, obſerves, that tuo 
pounds of fine honey diſtilled in balneo Marie, afford gx 
ounces of clear water of an inſipid taſte, and of the 
ſmell of honey : this is commonly called the dew of h:ney. 
A larger quantity of phlegm may be procured by con- 
tinuing the diſtillation, but it becomes foul. This liquor 
though inſipid to the taſte, yet contains a latent acid, 
for it reddens the turnſole; but it neither ferments with 
the volatile or fixed alkalies. Ihe cucurbit being now 
placed in a ſand-heat, there comes over tour ounces of a 
yellowiſh pellucid water, of an acrid taſte, of a ſtrong 
ſmell of honey, and ſomewhat empyreumatic : this liquor 
reddens the turnſole colour more than the former, The 
fre being increaſed, there ariſe white clouds, which f 
the head of the cucurbit and the receiver, and thele 
finally condenſe into a third liquor, which is called the 
ſpirit of honey. This would be about three ounces in quan- 
tity, and of a red colour and empyreumaiic tmell, yet 
with an agreeable flavour, and an acrid and burning talle, 
This is is a ſtronger acid than either of the former, aud 
ferments with an alkali. 
The fire being again increaſed, more clouds ariſe, and 
in fine, there is a fourth liquor produced; this is in 
quantity about two ounces, ot an orange colour, and of 
an acid taſte, but leſs acrid than the third liquor, as it 
contains more oil, which ſoftens and ſweetens it. Like 
the former, it ferments with alkalies, and reddens the 
colour of turnſole. When the diſtillation is thus finiſhed, 
there will remain in the cucurbit fifteen ounces and a 
half of a light ſpungy black coal. Mem. Acad. Par. 1706. 
This is. to be then put into a retort for a freſh diſti]}.tion, 
and a ſtrong fire under this veſſel will rife from it ſeven 
ounces of a reddiſh brown liquor, which {tains the fin- 
gers to an orange colour, of a burnt ſmell, yet with 
ſomething agreeable in it, and of an acid and very acrid 
pungent taſte, Beſides this, there come over two drams 
of a thick black oil, looking like tar; this alſo was oi an 
acrid taſte, which was owing to ſome of the falts of the 
honey being blended with it. "There is much more oil 
contained in the honey, but it does not come over ſcpa- 
rate, but blended with the other liquors ; and after tha; 
have ſtood ſome days, precipitates itſelf from them, and 
is found ſticking to the ſides and bottom of the welle. 
The matter remaining in the retort is about ſeven ounces 
of a black coal, of a light ſpungy texture, and of a taſte 
almoſt infipid, and only ſeeming to contain a little ſalt, 
We ſee by this proceſs, that thirty-two ounces of haney 
yield twenty-four ounces and two drams of liquor, that 
being the difference in weight between the (enn when 
firſt put in, and the laſt caput mortuum. 1 wenty-1#0 
ounces and fix drams are the quantity here preſerved 08 
the ſeveral liquors, the reſt having eſcaped through the 
junctures of the vellels, as will always be the cafe in 
ſuch diſtillations. Id. ibid. "Fr 
The caput mortuum of this, and of ſeveral other diſtil- 
lations of honey, the whole making three pounds 2 
half, were put into an unglazed carthen pot, and * 
cined over the fire for ten hours ; thus readily took le 
like common charcoal, and burnt till it Joſt ten cone 
in weight, but without falling into aſhes. The N 
ing coal had then a more ſaline taſte than before. 5 
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14 1 ured upon this fermented, as with the 
E WT who thrown into water to make 
a lixivium, it bubbled in the manner of quick-lime 
thrown into water ; and in the common way of making 
the lixivial ſalts, this yielded a dram arid a half of an 

id alkaline one. . 
* enable, that the calcined caput mortuum of 
honey contains. like other vegetable aſhes, true particles 
of iron, which adhere to a knife touched with a magnet. 
HowEr, wild, St. Adaman, abbot of Hii, in his de ſcrip- 
tion of the holy places, obſerves, that in the place where 
St, John Baptiſt lived in the Deſert, there are locuſts 
which the poor people boil with oil, and a fort of herbs 
with large long leaves of a milk colour, and A taſte like 
that of honey; andthat this is what in Scripture is called 
wild honey. See ARD RAO. 

HoxkEv- bird. See HUMMING-bird. | 
HoxEv-buzzard, the Engliſh name of the butzo AV Rus. 
Hox EY of * See ROSE. 
Hon v-cemb, a waxen (ſtructure, full of cells, franied by 
the bees to depoſit their honey, eggs, &c. in. 
The conſtruction of the honey-comb ſeems one of the moſt 
ſurpriſing parts of the works of inſects, and the mate- 
rials of which it is compoſed, which though evidently 
collected from flowers of plants, yet do not, that wc 
know of, exiſt in them in that form, have given great 
cauſe* of ſpeculation to the curious. 'The regular ſtruc- 
ture of the comb is alſo equally wonderful. Whea the 
ſeveral cells in it are examined, it ſhould ſeem that the 
niceſt rules of geometry had been conſulted for its com- 
poſition, and all the advantages that could be wiſhed or 
deſired in a thing of that kind are evidently found in it. 
ne bees, in the ſtructure of this receptacle of their ho- 
ney, ſeem to have reſolved, a geometrical problem, far 
from an eaſy one, and indeed clogged with ſo many con- 
ditions, that it might have puzzled able proficients in 
that ſcience, This may be expreſſed in theſe words: a 
quantity of wax being given, to form it into a number of 
angular and equal cells, of a determinate capacity, but 
the greateſt that can be made with that quantity of wax, 
and, ar the ſame time, that theſe cells ſhall be ſo diſ- 
poſed as to take up as little room as poſhble in the hire. 
In order to this laſt condition, it is neceſſary that the 
cells touch one another, in ſuch a manner, that there be 
no angular ſpace nor cavity between them. The bees 
have effected all this by making the cells all hexangular, 
or tubes of fix equal fides : triangular, quadrangular, 
and ſome other figures for the cells might have been in- 
deed ſo diſpoſed between one another as to leave no 
ſpace ; but then an equal number of them could not be 
made with the ſame quantity of wax. The body of the 
bee being rounded, it will alſo be received into an hex- 
angular cell, without leaving ſuch large ſpaces as it mult 
if received into a triangular or ſquare one. 
'The method of making two ſets of cells in each comb, 
is alſo admirably contrived to fave the expence of wax, 
fince, had they been made fingle, every comb muſt have 
had its peculiar baſe, and every ſet of cells their bottom 
of wax; whereas one bottom now ſerves to two cells, 
and there is but one plate of wax in the centre of a 
double comb. There is however this farther dithculty at- 
tending it, that the ſeveral cells are not ſo many hexa- 
gonal tubes with flat and broad baſes, or tubes of an 
equal breadth all the way ; but they are truly pointed at 
the bottom, being every one of them a hexangular cell 
with a pyramidal baſe, and forming that kind of figure, 
as Maraldi and Reaumur firſt diſcovered, which requires 
the leaſt wax for containing the ſame quantity of honey. 
Each of theſe baſes is compoſed of three equal rhombuſes, 
and each baſe, in this manner, becomes the baſe of three 
other cells on the oppoſite fide of the comb. 
This is eaſily demonſtrated to thoſe who underſtand geo- 
metry, by means of the ſeveral figures and poſitions of 
the oppoſite baſes of the cells of the two ſides of the 
comb; but the moſt familiar explication of it to a com- 
mon obſerver, is to ſtick three ſmall pins through the 
baſe of any one cell, each in the centre of the rhomb 
that makes one ſide of that baſe: if, aſter this, the comb 
be turned, che chice pins will be found in the centres of 
three different cells of the oppoſite ſide. 
The obtuſe angles of the three equal rhombuſes that form 
the baſe, are found to be the doubles of an angle (which 
oſten comes under conſideration in queſtions relating to 
maxima and minima), whoſe tangent is to the radius as 
the diagonal is to the Gde of the ſquare, By this con- 
ſtruction, three of the fix ſolid angles at the baſe, that 
correſpond to the angles of the hexagon, are equal to 
each other, and alſo to the ſolid angle at the apex of the 
gute, each of which ſolid angles is reſpectively formed 
from three equal, plane, obtuſe angles; and the other 


three ſolid angles are alſo equal to each other, but each | 
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of them is formed by four equal, plane, acute angles, | 


which are the ſupplements of the ſormer obtuſe angles“ 
Monſ. Maraldi found, by menſutation, that the obtuſe 
angles of the rhombuſes were nearly 1109, and obſerved; 
that if they were ſuppoſed equal to each other, each of 
them muſt be 109 28'; and Mr. Koenig, by the me- 
thod of infiniteſimals, found, that this angle, in order 
to employ the leaſt wax poſſible in a cell of the ſame 
capacity, ought to be 109? 26. Mr. Maclautin has alſo 
demonſtrated, from the principles of common geometry, 
that the moſt advantageous angle is that which reſults 
from the ſuppoſed equality of the three plane angles 
fotwing the ſolid angle. We ſhall ſubjoin the demon- 
{tration for the ſake of the mathematical reader; 

Let GN and NM /Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 49 and 50.) 
repreſent any two adjoining ſides of the hexagon, or the 
ſection of the cel! perpendicularly to its length. The 
ſides of the cell are not complete parallelograms as 
CGNK, BMNK, but ttapezia, CGNE, BMNE, to 
which a rhombus CE Be is fitted at OE, that has the op- 
polite point e in the apex of the figure; ſo that three 
rhombuſes of this kind, with fix trapezia, may complete 
the figure of the cell. Let O be the centre of the hexa- 
gon, of which CK and K B are adjoining ſides; join 
CB and K O interfecting in A; and, becanſe CO is 
equal to CK B, and K E equal to Oe, the ſclid EB CK 
is equal to the ſolid e BCO; whence it follows; that the 
ſolid content of the cell will be the ſame, wherever the 
point E is taken in the right line KN, the points C, K, 
B, G, N, and M, being given. It is, therefore, neceſ- 
ſary to enquire, where the point E is to be taken in K N, 
ſo that the area of the rhombus CE Be, together with 
that of the two trapezia CGNE, ENMB, may form 
the leaſt ſuperfices, Becanſe Ee is perpendicular to BC 
in A, the area of the rhombus is AExBC, and that of 


the trapezia CG+ENxKC; the ſum of theſe is AE x 
BC+2KNxKC—-KEXKC; and becauſe 2KNxXKC 
is invariable, we are to enquire when AExXBC—KEX 
KC is a minimum ? 
Suppoſe the point L to be ſo taken upon KN, that K L 
may be to ALasKC is to BC. trom the centre A 
deſcribe in the plane A K E, with the radius AE, an arc 
ER meeting A L, produced if neceſſary, in R: let EV 
be perpendicular to AR in V, and K H ve perpendicular 
to the ſame in H; chen the triangles LEV, LKH, LAK, 
being ſimilar, we have LV: LE: : LH: LK. : LK. LA 
::K C:BC by the ſuppoſition, Hence, when E is be- 
tween L and N, we have LH+LV(=VH):LK+LE 
(=KE)::KC:BC; and when E is between K and L, 
we have LH—=LV (=VH):LK-LE(=KE)::KC: 
BC; that is, in both caſes we have KExXKC=VH x 
BC; and conſequently AEX BC KEN KCS AE x 
BC-VHxBC=AE—VHXBC=AKR-VH x BC= 
AH+VRXBC: which expreſſion, becauſe AH and 
B C do not vary, is evidently leaſt when VK vaniſhes, 
i. e. when E is upon L. Therefore CL B/is the rhombus 
of the moſt advantageous form in reſpect of frugality, 
when K Lis to AL as K C is to BC. But as OE is bi- 
ſected in A, KC*=OK*=4 AK, and AC*'=3 AK?, 
or BC=2 AC=24/3xXAK; conſequently KC:BC:: 
2 AK: 2 U 3X AK:: 1: 3; andKL:AL::(KC: 
BC: :) 1: 3; or AL: AK:: 3: Vz; and (becauſe 
AK: AC:: I: Y :3) AL: AC: 1: 2; i. e. the angle 
CLA is that, whole tangent is to the radius as % 2 to 1, 
or as 14142135 to I100CO000 ; and therefore it is 54? 


44 >”, and conſequently the angle of the rhombus of 
the beſt form is that of 1099 28' 16”, 

By this ſolution it is eaſy to eſtimate what ſaving is ob- 
tained by means of this conſtruction. 

If the baſe were flat, and not of the pyramidal form 
above deſcribed, then, beſides completing the parallclo- 
grams CGNK and BMNK, the ſurface of the baſe had 
would be 3zTBxAK; what they really do form amounts 
in ſut face to the ſame parallelograms, and 3 C BX AH; 


the ſavings therefore amount to 3 CBX NK - AI 
3CBXAHx — which is almoſt a ſourth part 


of the pains and expence of wax they beſtow above what 
was neceſſary for completing the paralielogcam ſides of 
the cells. : 

Mr. Maclaurin has alſo demonſtrated, that the plane 
angles CLB, CLN, and B LN, which form the ſolid 
angle at Lor the apex at I, are equal to each other; from 
which it is obvious, that the four acute, plain angles, 
which form the ſolid angle at C or B, are likewiſe mu- 
tually equal. It may be alſo added, that if the cells had 
been of any other form than hexagonal, and the baſes 
had (till been pyramidal, theſe muſt have been termi- 
nated by trapezia, and not by rhombuſes, and therefore 
they would have been leſs regular, becauſe O A and AK 
would have been unequal, Nor could there have been 
room for ſuch an advantageous or frugal a conſtruftion 
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as that we have deſcribed, becauſe the ſolid contents of 
the cell would have increaſed with the right line K E. 
See Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. ix. p. 2, &c. 

Th conſtruct ion not only occaſions a very great ſaving 
of the wax or matter of the comb; but beſides this, 
there is another great advantage, which is, that the 
angles, reſulting from this combination ohe bales, 
greatly ſtrengthen the whole work. | 
The matter of which the comb is made, coſts the bees 
ſo much pains and labour in cclleQting, that it is no won- 
der they are careful and ſparing of it in the work. The 
ſides of the cells are all much thinner than the fineſt 
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fixing them to the ſides of the ed; 

— of wax, 1 8. 7 large and {ali 

It has generally been ſuppoſed that ey 

has its particular cell 94,569 ed be Ars > wary 

and contained h4#y for its peculiar food; but "vg * 

the glaſs lives bas ſhewn us that all the cells l ** + 

common. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſ. vol. ix. p 287 ued in 
p. 21, &c. n e 

Howe y-comb, in Gunnery, is a flaw in the m 
of ordnance, when it is ill caſt and ſpongious 

HowxEvr-comb-flone, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 5: 
many authors to a ſpecies of foſſiſe coral, which z u 
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paper, and yet they are ſo itrengthened by their diſpo- 
ſition, that they are able to reſiſt all the motions of the 
bee when within them, as they are very frequently 


| obliged to be. Ihe effect of their thruſting their bodies 


into the cells, would be the burſting of thoſe celis at the 
top, were not this well guarded againſt. But to prevent 
this, the creatures extend a cord or roll of wax round 
the verge of every cell, in ſuch a manner, that it is 
ſcarce poſſible they ſhould ſplit in that particular part. 
This cord or roll is at leaſt three times as thick as the 
ſides of the cell, and is even much thicker and ſtronger 
at the angles of the cell than elſewhere; fo that the 
aperture of each cell is not regularly hexagonal, though 
its inner cavity be perfectly ſo. 

The baſes of the cells are not always perfectly trilateral ; 
ſometimes, inſtead of the three rhombs they ſhould be 
compoſed of, they conſiſt of four pieces, the bee haviny 


begun her work wrong; but then it is admirable to ob- 


ſerve, how nicely the two ſmaller pieces are afterwards 
joined, that the angle they make may be as nearly as 
oſſible equal to that of one of the rhombs, ſo that the 
þaſe of the cell ſtill remains very nearly trilateral, 
It would be a moſt deſirable thing to fee the bees at work 
in their making theſe elegant and regular fabrics ; bur it 
is ſcarce poſſible to ſee any thing of this kind diftinctly, 
even with the advantages of glaſs bives; for no bee ever 
works ſingly on this occaſion, but wherever the fabric 1s 
erecting, there are numbers together, all trying to aſliſi 
one another; and their motions are ſo ſwift, and ſo hid 
by their ſtanding beſore one another, that very little is 
to be ſeen of them. New bees are every moment coming 
to the place, and old ones going away; and very fre- 
quently thoſe which arrive late are diſpatched away im- 
mediately after they arrive, There are only ſome very 
ſhort moments in which the glaſſes of the hives can give 
a view of the creatures regularly employed in their work, 
for the moment that one ſees a bee at work in building, 
that moment we ſee one either fly off, or ſome other bee 
get before her, ſo as to hinder the view. 
Theſe momentary ſights, however, are ſuſſicient to make 
it plain, that the bee uſes her teeth in modelling and 
faſhioning the wax. 'The ſide of a cell is always received 
between the two teeth on this occaſion, and by means 
of repeated blows on each fide from each tooth, the lide 
is brought to a proper thinneſs, and the wax 15 by the 
ſame means wrought up to a proper conliitence and 
ſirmneſs. 
The celerity with which a ſwarm of bees received into a 
hive, where they find themſelves lodged to their minds, 
bring their works of the combs to perfection, is amazing, 
In a week's time, when the weather favours, the half or 
two thirds of a hive will be filled with combs. 1 herc 
are vaſt numbers at work all at once, and that they may 
not incommode one another, they do not work upon the 
firſt comb till it is finiflicd ; but when the foundation of 
that is laid, they go to work upon another; ſo that there 
are often the beginnings of three or ſour ſtories made at 
once, and ſo many ſwarms allotted to the carrying on the 
work ot each. f 
The ſeveral combs are all placed parallel one to another, 
and hang perpendicularly from the top of the hive to the 
bottom ; they begin each comb at the top or upper part 
ol the hive, and carty,it down to the floor, from fide to 
ſide; and there is ſuch a ſpace left between them, that 
the becs can ecably paſs between: there are allo holes 
made through the tubtlances of the feveral combs, by 
which they paſs from the ſpace that lies between one 
pair of combs and another. They often place a part of 
the combs in a coutrary direction to the reſt; ſo that 
while the others are placed horizontally, tbeſe fland per- 
pendicular : there are allo fevers! other directions, in 
which they are diſpoſcd, which are cally accounted for 
from the nature of the place, aud are always found to 
be the very bett that could be uſed for the occaſion. 
Though the fides of all the cells are extremely thin, yet 
the combs are very heavy when full of „ne. This might 
endanger theic breaking their hold, if only ſuſtained from 
the top; and for this reaſon, the bees give them ſeveral 
additional ſupports in whatever places they can, often 


ally found in large maſſes, and thoſe full of 1; 
7" cells, reſembling thoſe of a honey-comb. 59 
ut lightly ſtriated, and uſually run deep into t 3 
FLONE y-dew, is a ſweet taſted dew, found ear] 
ing on the leaves of divers forts of plants. 
Honey-arws are of a very different nature from ian 
being cauſed by the condenſing of a fat moiſt exhalacic 
raiſed, in a hot dry ſummer, from plants and loam, 
as alſo from the earth; which, by the coolneſs 14 
nity of the air in the night, or in the upper clear * 
of the air, is thickened into a fat gluey matter, and t 
falls to the earth again; part whereof refts v on * 
leaves, and thofe of ſome other trees, whoſe en 
ſmooth, and do not eaſily admit the moiſture into them 
Gaſſendus holds, that a viſcid juice, tranſpiring Lee. 
the leaves, helps to compoſe this honey ; or to convert (| 
dew, falling on them, into a honey ſubſance, which be 
fore had nothing of it: hence be accounts for the re, 
why we tind it on ſome trees and not on others. 
This hzney-dew, falling on the cars and ſtelks of whe 
beſmears them with a different colour from the natur!“ 
and, being of a clammy ſubſtance, ſo binds up the youne, 
tender, and cloſe ears of the wheat, by the heat of = 
ſun, that it prevents the growth and completing of the 
perfect grain therein. 
Hops, when in flower, are ſubject to the diſtemper call. 
ed the Heney- dito, which appears in the form of a meal 
and is found by the miſeroſcope to contain the eggs of 
{mall infects, which fly about in ſwarms near the time 
when the hop is in flower, and gnaw the leaves and 
ſhoots. Several methods have been propoſed for pre- 
venting the damage ariſing from this dew; particularly 
by furrounding the hop-hills with hot dung, or caubug 
woodeafſhes to be ſcattered with the wind over the hops 
at-the time when the mealy dew falls. But the mot 
effectual way of preventing its ill effects is to ſtrip off 
the Icaves, whereby the ſmall inſects contained in it pa- 
riſh at once, and before freſh leaves ſpiing forth, theic 
ſcaſon of breeding is paſt. 
A ſhower of rain, ſucceeding preſently after the fall 
thereof, or the wind blowing ſtiffly, are the only natural 
remedies againſt it. See Dew, MitDew, and Para- 
ration of PLANTS. : 
Hoxry-floawer, mclianthus, in Botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia angioſpermia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath four narrow ſpear-ſhaped petals divided into 
two lips, connected on their ſides; and a neCtarium ct 
one leaf, ſituated in the lower ſegment of the empale- 
ment, and faſtened with it to the receptacle : it bath 
four erect ſtamina, the two under being ſomewhat ſhorter 
than the other; in the centre is fitvated a four-cornered 
germen, which afterwards becomes a quadrangular cap- 
ſule with diſtended cells, divided by partitions in tte 
centre, each containing one almott glubular ſeed. There 
are two ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Miller, 
HonEtYeguide, in Ornithalagy. See Cucur. vs indicatty, 
Hoxt y-loft, or three-thar ned Acacia, in Botany, ęledilſia, 
a genus ot the p:lygamia diorcia claſs, Its characters ate 
theſe : it hath male and hermaphrodite flowers on the 
ſame plant, and female flowers in different plants; the 
male have a three-leaved empalement and three roundiin 
petals, with a turbinated neCtarium z they have fix ſta— 
mina, terminated by compreſſed ſummits ; the herma— 
phrodite flowers have quadrifid empalements, with four 
petals and ix ſtamina, and have a germen, flyie, and 
pods, like the female, which are ſituated in dillerent 
trees z thoſe have a five-leaved empalement and five pe- 
tals, with two nectariums, and a broad germen longer 
than the petals; the germen becomes a large flat pod, 
with ſeveral tranſverſe partitions, having a pulp in cacn 
diviſion, ſurrounding one hard roundiſh feed. 1 here ate 
two ſpecics, natives of North America. Miller. 
HoxE x-, in Bitauy, per iclymenum, Journ. Lolt, K. Il. 
608. tab. 578. Its characters are theſe: the empale- 
ment of the flower is cut into five parts, fitting upe" 
the germen; the flower is of one petal, having an 99” 
long tube, cut at the top into five ſegments, which turn 
backward; it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, almoſt the 
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fallcning them in many places one to another, and often 


length of the petal, aud a roundiſh germen ſituated be- 
f low 


low the flower, which becomes an umbilicated berry | 
with two cells, each containing one roundith ſeed, Mil- 
ler enumerates eight ſpecies, Linnzus has joined the 
periclymenum to the lonicera, See the next article. 

The propagation of all the ſeveral ſorts of honey-ſuthls 
is by laying down their young ſhoots in autumn which, 
if they are ſupplied with water, will by the autumn fol- 
lowing have taken root ſo well, as to be fit to remove. 
They ſhould at this time be tranſplanted into nurſery- 
beds for a year or two, the better to train them up, either 
for headed plants or for creepers, to plant againſt trees, 
walls, &c. ; ; : 
They may alſo be propagated by planting cuttings in 
September; the cuttings ſhould have four joints, three 
of which (ſhould be buried in the ground, and they ſhould 
be planted in rows, at the diſtance of about a foot, four 
inches aſunder in the rows, treading the earth cloſe to 
them. In order to preſerve them from the wind and froil 
the ground between the rows ſhoul1 be covered with 
tanner's bark or dung. The plants raiſed from cuttings 
ate preferable to theſe propagated by layers, having ge- 
nerally better roots. Their {weetneſ(s and long continu- 
ance in lower make them of great value in ſmall quarters. 
Among flowering ſhrubs they are alfo very beautiful, 
when planted againſt the ſtems of old trees, where, if 
they are not too much ſhaded, they will flouriſh exceed- 
ingly. | : : 
The proper ſeaſon for cutting them to keep them in a 
regular form, is about Michaelmas, foon after they have 
done flowering. 'This is to be done with a knife, ob- 
ſerving always to cut behind a leaf-bud; for how much 
ſoever the ſhoot is left longer, it will always die down to 
that part. 'They are moll of them very hardy. 

The Viginian ſcarlet honey-ſuckls, called the trumpet 
honey=ſuckle, is a very beautiful flowering kind and in 
great eſteem. It is propagated by laying down the young 
branches, which will eaſily take root, and may be after- 
wards treated like the hHoney-ſuckle, They ſhould be 
planted in a ſtrong ſoil, and expoſed to the ſouth-ealt 
ſun; but they muſt have a wall or pale behind them to 
ſupport the branches, otherways they will trail upon the 
ground. It is a native of Virginia, but will thrive very 
well with us, bearing all the cold of our winters, Theſe 
plants begin to flower the latter end of June, and there 
will be a ſucceſſion of flowers tiil the autumn. Miller. 
The leaves of the honey-ſuctle, which are the only parts 
uſed, are ſometimes put into gargariſms for ſore throats; 
though others affirm them not to be proper for that pur- 
poſe, becauſe of their great heat. Some commend a de- 
coction of them for a cough and althma, and to open 
obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, The oil made by 
inſulion of the flowers, is accounted healing and warm- 
ing, and good for the cramp and convullions of the 
nerves. Miller's Bot. Off. 

Hont vy-/uckle, upright, or dwarf cherry, lanicera, in Bilany, 

a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs, Its characters 
are: the flower hath a ſmall empalement, cut into hve 
parts, upon which the germen fits; it hath one petal, 
with an oblong tube, cut into five parts at the brim, and 
five awl-ſhaped ſtamina; under the petal is ſituated a 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a flender ityle; the germen 
becomes a berry with two cells joined at their baſe, and 
polyſpermous, Miller enumerates ſeven ſpecies. Lo 
this genus Linnzus has joined the caprifultum, pericly- 
menum, and xy/o/tewm of Tourneſort, and the ſymphori- 
car pos of Dillenius. 
Theſe plants may be propagated either by feeds or cut- 
tings. The ſeeds commonly lie in the ground for a year 
before they vegetate, but require no particular culture. 
If they are ſown in autumn, many of them will grow 
the following ſpring. The cuttings ſhould be planted in 
autumn, in a ſhady border, and in the following autumn 
may be removed into a nurſery, whence, aſter two years, 
they may be tranſplanted into the ground where they 
are to remain. 'They are commonly intermixed with 
other flowering ſhrubs for the ſake of variety, but there 
is little beauty in their flowers. They are bardy plants, 
and will thrive ia a cold ſituation, and love a light moilt 
foil. Miller, 

HoxEv-ſukle, African fly, See HALLERIA. 

Hoxev-ſuckles American upright. See AZALEA. 

Hoxt vy-ſuckle, French, hedyſarum, in Botany, a genus of 
the diadelphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five ſegments at the top; it is of the butterfly kind, 
the wings oblong and narrow, the keel compreiled and 
convex at the baſe; it has nine {tamina joined, and one 
ſtanding ſeparate, which are reflexed; in the centre 15 
lituated along narrow gecmen, which afterward becomes 
a jointed gompreſſed pod, each joint being roundith, and 
incloſes a ſingle kidney-ſhaped ſeed. Miller enumerates 
nineteen ſpecies, natives of warm climates ; but Linuæus 


— 


reckons fifty. 


HON 


The ALTHAGt of the Moors is a ſpecies of this gchus. 


From this thrub the Perſian manrna is collected, which is 


an exſudation of the puttitious juice of this plant This 

drug is chiefly gathered about Tauris, a town in Perfia, 

where the ſhrub abounds, 

This plant is reckoned deobſtruent and vulnerary. James; 
HovwEv-ſuckle, rrumpet. See Honey -ſuckle, ſupra. 
Hong Ge groſs. See TREFOIL, 

How « y-wort, cerinthe, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 
aria monogynia Claſs. Its characters ate theſe: the flower 
has one petal, with a thick ſhort tube, and at the brim 
is quinquehd, and has five ſhort ſtamina; in the bottom 
are htuated four germina, two of which afterward be- 
com: fo many feeds, which are hard, ſmooth, pliin on 
one fide, but convex on the other and are incloſed in 
the empalement. Miller enumerates five ſpecies, but 
Linn eus only two, 

HONI it gut mal y penſe, q. d. evil to him that thinks evil; 
the motto of the moſt noble order of the knights of the 
Garter. Sce GARTER and Morro. 

HONOR. Sec Hoxove, . 

HONORABLE, See HonouRABLE. 

HONORARY, Sce HonouRARry. 

HONORIACT, in Antiquity, a ſpecies or order of ſoldiery 
under the caſtern empire, who introduced the Goths, 
Vandals, Alani, Suevi, &c. into Spain, | 
Didymus and Verinianus, two brothers, had, with great 
vigilance and valour, defended the paſſages of the Pyre- 
neans againſt the Barbarians for fome time, at their own 


expence ; but being at length killed, the emperor Con- 


ſtantius appointed the honoria7 to defend thoſe paſſages, 
who, not contented to lay them open to all the nations 
of the North then ravaging the Gauls, joined themſelves 
to them. 

HONOUR, among the Ancients, was worſhipped as a di- 
vinity, and had a temple erected to it, which had no 
entry but through the temple of Virtue, 

Honour is repreſented on many medals, under the figure 
of a man holding a pike, and ſometimes an olive-branch, 
in the right-hand, and a cornucopia in the other. 

ehde its literal ſenſe, wherein it denotes a teſtimony or 
token ot eſteem or ſabmiſſion, honsur is particularly ap- 
plied in our cuſtoms to the more noble kind of ſeignories 
or lordthips, whereof other inferior lordihips or manors 
hold or depend. 
As a manor conſiſts of ſeveral renements, ſervices, cuſ- 
toms, &c. fo an honour contains divers manors, knights= 
fees, &c. 
It was alſo formerly called beneficium, or royal fee, being 
always held of the king in capite. Spelman. 
Anciently, honour lignified the ſame as baronia. 

Hoxous, counſellors of, or Hineurary Counſellors, are ſuch 
as have a right to enter-or ſit in aſſemblies, courts, &c. 
to deliberate or give judgment in the ſame, though they 
do not regularly and properly belong thereto. 

The French call chevaliers d HoxnNtur, knights or gentlemen 
of honour, the gentlemen-uſhers of queens and princeſſes, 
who attend them, give them their hand, &c. See 
USHER, 

HoxouUR, maids of, are young ladies in the queen's houſ- 
hold, whoſe olſice is to attend the queen when ſhe goes 
abroad, &c. In England they are fix in number, and 
their ſalary 300. per annum each. 

HoxouR, pages of, are ofhcers both of the king's and 
queen's houſhold, under the maſter of the horſe. Of 
the former there are four, whoſe annual lalary is 260“. 
each; and of the latter two, with a falary of 1 50. each. 

Hoxouns of the Louvre, among the French, are certain 
privileges annexed to divers dignities or offices, particu- 
larly thoſe of duke, peer, chancellor, &. as to enter 
the Louvre in a coach, to have the tabouret or ſtool in 
the queen's preſence, &c. 

HoxouRs ef the houſe are certain ceremonies obſerved in 
receiving viſits, making entertainments, &c, performed 
either by the maſter himſelf, or by ſome perſon appointed 
for that purpoie; as to go and receive the gueſts, to 
conduct them out again, to ſee they be well ſcated, and, 
in ſhort, to perform all the civilities and ceremonials of 
polite hoſpitality. 

HoxouRs of he city are the public offices or employments 
thereof, He who has been conſtable, overſeer of the 
poor, and churchwarden of his pariſh; common-coun- 
cilman, alderman, and laſtly mayor; has palled all the 
honours of the city. 

Hoxouks A the church are the rights belonging to the pa- 
tron, &c. as a feat and ſepulchte in the chancel, to be 
frit ſerved with the conſecrated bread and wine, &c. 

HownouRs are alſo applied to the principal part of the ap- 
paratus of great ceremonies z as coronations, conſecra- 
tions, chriſtenings, &c. Such are the oil, tapers, &c. 
In obſequies they anciently repreſented the honours, that 
is, the thield, crelt, ſwoid, gantlets, ſpurs, banner, 
horſe, &c. 

* Ho vous, 


a 


Honovrs, funeral, are the ceremonies performed at the 
interment of great men; as hangings, hearſes, funeral 
harangues, &c. 0 

Hoxoun courts are held within the honours or ſeignories 

above mentioned. 


Hoxouk point, in Heraldry, is that next above the centre 
of the eſcutcheon, dividing the upper part into two equal 


ortions. See PoiNr and EscuTCHEON, Hoor, bony, is a round bony ſwelling, 


HONOURABLE amends, .amende honorable. Sce AMENDE. 

HoxoURAaBLE, or HONORABLE ordinaries, in Heraldry. 
See OR DIN AAV. 

HONOURARY, or HoxoRaRr, is underſtood of a per- 
ſon who bears or poſſeſſes ſome quality or title, only for 
the name's ſake, without doing any of the functions 
thereto belonging, or receiving any of the advantages 
thereof. 

Thus we ſay, honourary counſellors. See Counſellers of 


If the hoof be long it will make him 
his heels. If crooked, viz. broad without and 

within, ſo that the horfe is ſplay-footed, it s 
him to tread too much inward, and cut Fs u. cauſe 
the fruſh be broad, the heels will be weak and bolt 


the heel be narrow and tender, the horſe win :.. ©. 
grow hoof-bound, g rte will in time 


tread aſtogether on 


N bon growing on t! 
of a horle's hoof, which is always cauſed by. fome dle 


or bruiſe, This is firſt to be ripened and bron h 

ſuppuration by digeſting it with rotten litter 4 
boiled in ſtale urine, or with a plaſter of ſtale wi 5 
and wheat flour boiled together. When it js NN 
head, let it be lanced with a thin hot iron and 4 
tent into it made of turpentine, deer's fat, and = 


boiled together in equal quantities, and! 
the ſame over the tent. x ay 2 plaſter of 


HorxouR. Hoor, brittle, the name of an infirmity to which horſes 


In the college of phyſicians, London, are honorary ſcl- 
lows. The royal academy of ſciences at Paris conſiſts 
of four claſſes of members, viz. henovrary, penfionat y, 
aſſociates, and adjuncts. See ACADEMY. 

HoNOURARY games. See GAMES, 

HoNnouURARY ſervices are thoſe incident to the tenure of 
grand ſerjeantry, and commonly annexed to honours. 

HoxoURARY tutor is a perſon of quality appointed to have 
an eye over the adminiſtration of the affairs of a minor, 
while the onerary tutors have the real effective manage- 
ment thereof. 

Hoxourary, HoxoRAR1UM, is alſo uſed ſubſtantively 
for a lawyer's fee, or a ſalary given to public profeſſots 
of any art or ſcience. 

HONTFONGENETHEF, a thief taken hond-habend, i. c. 
having the thing ſtolen in hand. 

HOOD. Sec CHAPERoOON and CUcUuLLvUus. 

Hoop, in Falconry, is a piece of leather, wherewith the 
head of a hawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. 

After ſealing or ſewing up the eyelids of a young hawk, 
ſhe is to be fitted with a large eaſy Hd, which is to be 


taken off and put on very often, watching her two nights, | HooF, ca/ting of the. A horſe is faid to ce, when 


and handling her frequently and gently about the head 
When you perceive ſhe has no averſion to the hood, un- 
ſeal her in the evening by candle-iight, continuing to 
handle, hood, and wunhbood her, as before, till at laſt ſhe 
takes no offence, but will patiently endure handling. 
After unſealing anoint with the finger and ſpittle the 
place where the ſealing thread is drawn through; then 
-cod her, and hold her on your fiſt. 

As ſoon as ſhe is well reclaimed, let her fit upon a perch; 
but every night keep her on the fiſt three or four hours 
ſtroaking, hooding and wunhoeding, &c. And thus you 
may do in the day time, when ſhe hath learnt to feed 
eagerly and without fear. 

Hoop, on Ship baard, is a copper frame, made to go on 
the top of the chimney, and to ſhift as the wind docs, 
that the ſmoke may always fly to leeward, 

Hoop is alſo a ſort of low wooden porch, placed over the 

ſtair-caſe or ladder, which leads into the ſtecrage or 
apartments, where the crew generally reſide in a mer- 

1 The uſe of the hood is to admit air and light, 

and at the ſame time to prevent the rain from falling into 
the ſtcerage. The wooden porch over the entrance or 
ſtair-cale of the maſter's cabin is called companion. 

OOF, wnguls, the horny part which covers the feet of 

divers animals, as horſes, bullocks, &c. 
The hoof ſerves much the ſame. purpoſes as the nails of 
ſome animals and the claws of others. 
The hoof of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole and the coflin- 
bone. To be good, it ſhould be of a dark colour, ſome. 
what ſhining, high, ſmooth, of a round ſhape, but a little 
larger below than above ; ſhort, that the horſe may tread 
more on the toe than on the heel; and ſomewhat hollow 
within, having a narrow fruſh and broad heels, 
The hoof ſhould not have circles, which are a ſign of its 
being brittle, and that the horſe, having been often ſhod 
has had his feet ſpoiled by the many pieces broke out of 
it. A white hoof alſo is commonly brittle. 
To judge whether the hoof be good and ſtanch, lift up 
the foot, and conlider if it have a ſhoe forged purpoſely 
for it, and be very much pierced, and the holes made in 
the unuſual parts, as wanting horn enough to take hold 
by in thoſe places where the nails are commonly driven. 
Sometimes they are forced to pierce the ſhoes nigh the 
heels, becauſe the fore-part is bad; it being unuſual to 
drive the nails near the heels, except the toe be ſo much 
ſplit and broke as not to bear nails, 
If the hoof be not round, but broad, and ſpreading out 
at the ſides and quarters, the horſe commonly has nar- 
how heels, and, in time, will be flat-footed; which ſort 
of ſoot is weak, and will not carry a ſhoe, nor travel far, 
but ſurbate; add, that treading more on his heels than 


are ſubject. It comes ſometimes naturally, 
times artificially. When it comes naturally 
rally hereditary, the fire or dam having had 
complaint. When it comes on accidentally, 
times owing to a diſtemper falling down into the feet » 
ſometimes to the creature's being much ſounderedl. 
The hoof, in this diſtemper, is fo friable and rotten 18 
it were, that it cracks and flakes off on every flight oc- 
caſion. The cure is to be attempted in this manner: 
take wax, turpentine, ſuet and hog's lard, of each ſove 
ounces ; ſallad oil, a quarter of a pint by meaſure ; and 
of dog's greaſe, half a pound; let the whole be mehed 
together, and ſtrained through a piece of canvas into 3 
gallypot. The hoof is to be thoroughly anointed with 
this every day, morning and evening, eſpecially at the 
root; and if there are any large cracks, they matt be 
filled up at every dreſſing with a mixture of equal parts 
of cow-dung and hog's lard. 

The other infirmities to which He are liable, are, the 
caſting of the hoof, hoof-bound, horf-hard, 4of-hurt 
looſe hoof, falſe quarters, &c. ; 


and ſome. 
it is gene- 

the ſame 
it is lome. 


the whole coflin of the Hef becomes looſened, and falls 

off from the bone. This may be remedied by care, and 

proper application; a new hoof being procurable, if the 
coſhn bone, &c. be not hurt. 

Horſes ſometimes caſt their hoof5, by reaſon of ſome prick, 

ſtub, foundering, ſurbating, or other accident, that cauſes 

an impoſtumation in the foot; ſo that the href, and ſome» 
times the cofhn-bone, being ſpongy and ealily broken, 
fall off in large pieces, The laſt, when it happens, is 

a deſperate caſe, 

HooF-bound, is a ſhrinking in of a horſe's V on the top 

and at the heel, which makes the fein ſtare above the 

hoof, and grow over the fame, 

It befalls a horſe divers ways, either by keeping him too 

diy in the (table, by ſtrait ſhoeing, or by ſome unnatural 

heat after foundering. 

HooF-hurt. In labouring beaſts, eſpecially oxen, if the 
hoc, be hurt with a coulter or ſhare, it may be cured by 
a ſalve of pitch and greaſe mixed with powder of brim- 
ſtone, diſſolred together, and with a hot iron melted in 

the cleft of the hook. 

Hoor-/09/ened, is a diſſolution or dividing of the horn or 
coffin of a horſe's hoof from the fleſh, at the fetting on 
of the coronet. 
If the parting be round about the coronet, it comes by 
means of foundering ; if in part, then by a prick of ſome 
channel-nail, quitter-bone, retreat, graveling, cloying, or 
the like. The ſigns of being looſened by foundering, 
is its breaking firſt in the fore part of the coronet, right 
againſt the toes; becauſe the humour always deſcends 
towards the toe, If it proceeds from pricking, gravel- 
ing, or the like, the Hef will looſen round about cqually 
even at firſt, If occalioned by a quitter bone, or hut 
on the coronet, it wil break right above the giicved put, 
and rarely be ſeen to go any farther. 

Hoor- ſwelled, is an infirmity that ſometimes befalls young 
horſes, when they are over-rid or wrought hard, which 
makes them ſwell in that part, becauſe of the blood 
falling down and ſettling there ; which, it not ſpeedily 
removed, will uſually beget a wet ſpavin. i 
For the cure, take the ſtrongeſt aqua fortis, and firſt ile 
or draw away the old hoof to a conliderable degree with 
a file or drawing iron; then touch what is left of the 
hoof for three or four dreſſings with the aqua fortis; 20, 
noint the foot with an ointment made of ove pound 0 
hogs greaſe, three quarters of a pound of patch grealey 
five ounces of Venice turpentine, three ounces of new 
wax, and three ounces of ſallad vil, melted together 
over the fire; and thus a new % will be made to gro 
on the foot. 

HOOK, iu Angling, &c. See FisHi NG Heck. 


is tocs, will cauſe him to go low on his paſterns, | 
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Hooks, in Building, &c, are of various loits; lo yy 
11 3 


ton, and others of braſs, viz. 1. {rmorr-hooks, which 
are generally of braſs, and are to lay up arms upon, as 
guns, muſquets, half-pikes, pikes, javelins, &c. 2. 
Calement-hooks. 3. Chimney-ho9ks, which are made both 
of braſs and iron, and of different faſhions : their uſe 
is to ſet the tongues and fire-ſhovel againſt, 4. Curtain 
hooks. 5. Hooks for doors, gates, &c. b. Double line- 
550, large and ſmall. 7. Single line-hooks, large and 
ſmall. 8. Tenter-b99ks, of various forts. See TENTER. 
Hooks f a ſhip, are all thoſe forked timbers which, are 
laced directly upon the keel, as well in her run as in 
her rake. Sce BREAST -/Pooks, 
Hook, bert, in a Sp. Sce Boar, 
Hooks, can, thoſe which being made faſt to the end of a 
rope, with a novle (like that which brewers uſe to fling 
or carry their barrels on), are made uſe of for ſlings. 
Hooks, est, in a S, the fame with FUTTOCKS, 
Hook-/and. or Oyt-/ard, land ploughed and fowed every 
ear. Dict. Ruit. 
Hooks, 1%, in a S, a tackle with two hooks; one to 
hitch into a cringle of the main or fore-fail, in the bolt- 
rope at the leech of the ſail by the clew ; and the other 
is to hitch into a (trap, which is ſpliced to the cheſs-tree, 
Their uſe is to pull down the fail, and ſuccour the tackles 
in a large fail and (tiff gale, that all the ſtreſs may not 
bear upon the tack. It is alſo uſed when the tack is to 
be ſeized more ſecure, and to take off or put on a bonnet 
or drabler. 
YJoouk-pins, in Architecture, are taper iron pins, only with 
a hoyk-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
Hooks, er, in a Ship, thoſe Hooks like fickles fixed in 
the ends of the yard-arms, that if a ſhip under fat} come 
to board her, thoſe /reers may cut her ſhrowds, and lo 
ſpoiſ her tackling. But as thoſe Meer hooks ate ſubject to 
break their own yards, and cut the ropes that come from 
the top-ſails, they arc now very ſeldom uſed. 
Hooks, teil!. See TRII L-hoghs. 
Ho Kk, draught. See DR AUGH Tes. 


rizged and maſted like a hoy ; much uſed by the Dutch. 
HOOP wheel. Sec DETENT- wheel. 

HOOPER, in Ornithology, a name by which ſeveral bare 
called the cygnus ferus, or wild s] AN. 

HOOPING cough, in Medicine. See Cuin-CoucH. 
HOOPOE, pa, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Z25/-7y, makes 
a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of pic; the cha— 
raters of which are, that the beak is bent, convex, ſub- 
compreſſed, and in a ſmall degree obtuſe ; the tongue is 
obtuſe, triangular, and very ſhort; and the feet are am- 
bulatory. Under this genus Linneus has claſſed three 
ſpecies; the upupa epops, the promerops, and bird of PA- 
RADISEs» | 

The Hocpce, or ubupa epops, is found in many parts of 
Europe, in Epypt, and even as remote as Ceylon. It fre- 
quently vilits our iſlands, but not at ſtated feaſons, and 
never breeds with us. In Sweden it is vulgularly conli- 
dered as a preſage of war, and it was formerly deemed 
in our country as a fore-runner of ſome calamity, Its 
general weight is about three ounces; the beak is black, 
lender, ſharp, and a little hooked ; its head is adorned 
with an extremely beautiful and elegant creſt, riling two 
fingers high, and compoled of two ferries of feathers, 
reaching from the inſertion of the back to the back part 
of the head, which it raiſes and depteſſes at pleaſure. 
The tips of theſe feathers are ornamented with black and 
white; the reſt is of a cheſnut colour; its neck is of a 
pale reddiſh brown; its breait and belly white, variega— 
ted with longitudinal ſtreaks, winch pear inthe mid- 
dle, as the bird grows older; the tail 1s black and cora- 
poſed of ten feathers, but has a large ſpot in it, in form 
of a creſcent, the horns pointing towards the extremity 
of the tail; the legs are hort and black. Its wings, 
when folded, do not reach to the end of the tail, and are 
ſtreaked acroſs with white ; it feeds on beetles, worms, 
ants, &c. and is ſaid alſo to cat Þberries, and other ve- 
getables. It breeds in hollow trees, and lays twp aih— 
coloured eggs. According to Linnzeus it takes its name 
from its note, which has a ſound ſimilar to the word ; or 
it may be derived from the French br pe, cro/fed. Ray 
and Pennant. See Tab. II. Birds, Ne 2%. 

HOP, Lupulus, or Humulus, in Botany, a genus of the 
disecia pentandria claſs. Its characters are thele : it has 
male and female flowers upon different plants; the em- 
palement of the male flower is compoled of tive final! 
concave obtuſe leaves; it has no petal, but five ſhort, 
hairy ſtamina; the female flowers have a general, four- 
pointed, acute perianthium, and a feparate oval one ot 
four leaves, including eight flowers; cach of theſe have 
an empalement of one leaf, cloſed at the baſe ; theſe 
have neither petal nor ſtamina, but a ſmall germen, fi- 
tuated in the center, ſupporting two awl-ſhaped Uyles, 
which turns to a roundilh ſced, covered with a thin kin, 
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HOOKER is the name of a veſſel built like a pink, but | 
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incloſed in the baſe of the empalement. We have but 
one ſpecies of this genus, which is diſtinguiſhed into the 
male and female hop. | 
The male bop grows wild by the fide of hedges and upon 
banks, in many parts of England. The young ſhoots of 
theſe plants are often gathered by the poor people, and 
boiled as an eſculent herb; but theſe mult be taken very 
young, otherwiſe they are tough and ſtringy. This is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the lowers, which are ſmall, and 
hang in long looſe bunches from the ſide of the ſtalks, 
abounding with farina on their ſummits, and have no 
hops ſucceeding to the flowers. 

The female hop is the ſort which is cultivated for uſe 
of this ſort, the people who cultivate them reckon three 
diferent varieties: as firſt, the long and ſquare garlick 
hyp, the long white hop, and the oval bop, all which are 
indifferently cultivated in England, 

There being the greateſt plantation of hops in Kent of 
any county in England, it is very probable that their me- 
thod of planting and ordering them ſhould be the beſt. 
Hops were ſirſt brought into England from the Nether- 
lands in the year 1524. They are firſt mentioned in the 
Engliſh ftature-book in the year 1552, viz. in the fifth 
and ſixth of Edw. VI. cap. 5. And by an act of parlia- 
ment of the firſt year of king James I. anno 1603, cap. 
18. it appears, that hops were then produced in abun- 
dance in England. 

The hes being a plant of great importance in the article 
of brewing, we {halt con6der what relates to the culture 
an management of it, under the following heads. 

Hoes, tz /i preper for. As for the choice of their Hop- 
grounds, they eſteem the richeſt and ſtrongeſt grounds as 
the molt proper ; and if it be rocky within two or three 
fect of the ſurface, the bps will proſper well; but they 
will by no means thrive on a ſtiff clay, or ſpongy wet 
land. 

The Kentiſh planters account new land Leſt for hops ; 
they plant ir He-gardens with apple trees at a large 
diflance and with cherry trees between; and when the 
land hath done its beſt for hes, which they reckon it will 
in about ten years, the trees may begin to bear. The 
cherry trees laſt about thirty years, and by that time the 
apple trees are large, they cut down the cherry trees. 

The Eifſ-x planters account a moory land the moſt pro- 
per for Has. 
As to the ſituation of a Fep-greund, one that inclines to 
the ſouth or welt is the molt eligible; but if it be ex- 
poſed to the north-ealt or fouth-weit winds, there ould 
be a ſhelter of ſome trees at a diſtance, becauſe the north- 
eaſt winds are apt to nip the tender ſhoots in the ſpring, 
and the ſouth-weſt winds frequently break and blow 
down the poles at the latter end of the ſummer, and 
very much endanger the %s. 

In the winter time provide your ſoil and manure for the 
hop-oreund againſt the following ſpring. 

It the dung be rotten, mix it with two or three parts of 
common earth, and let it incorporate together till you 
have occafion to make uſe of it in making your bep-hilts 3 
but if it be new dung, then let it be mixed as before, til 
the ſpring in the next year, for new dung is very in- 
jurious to s. 

Dung of all forts was formerly more commonly made uſe 
of than it is now, cſpecially when rotted, and turned to 
mould, and they who have no other manure mutt uſe it ; 
which, it they do, cows or hogs-dung, or human odour 
mixed with mud, may be a proper compolt, becauſe 
eps delight molt in a manure that is cool and moiſt. 

Ilors, the planting of. {Tops require to be planted in a 
ttuation ſo open, as that the air may freely paſs round 
aud between them, to dry up and diſſipate the moiſture, 
whereby they will not be fo ſubject to rIRE-BLAs T3, 
which often deſtroy the middies of large 
while the outfides remain unhurt. 

As for the preparation of the ground for planting, it 
thovld, in the preceding winter, be ploughed and harrowed 
even; and then lay upon it in heaps a good quantity of 
freih rich earth, or well rotted dung and carth mixed to- 
gether, ſuſlicient to put half a buſhel in every hole to 
plants the cps in, unleſs the natural ground be very freſh 
and good, 

The hills where the hops are to be planted, ſhould be 
cight or nine feet aſunder, that the air may freely paſs 
between them; for in cloſe plantations, they are very 
{ubject to what the hop-planters call the ſire- blaſt. 

It the ground is intended to be ploughed with hotſes be— 
tween the hills, it will be beit to plant them in ſquares 
checquerwile; but if the ground is ſo ſmall, that it ma 
be done with the breaſt-plough or ſpade, the holes ſhould 
be ranged in a quincunx form, Which way ſoever you 
make ufe of, a ſtake ſhould be ſtuck down at all the 
places where the hills are to be made. 

Perſons ought to be very curious in the choice of the 
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plants, as to the kind of hop; for if the hop-garden be 
planted with a mixture of ſeveral ſorts of Hh that ripen 
ut ſeveral times, it will cauſe a great deal of trouble, and 
be a great detriment to the owner. 

The two beſt ſorts are the white and the grey bind; the 
latter is a large ſquare hp, more hardy, and is the more 

lentiful bearer, and ripens later than the former. 

There is alſo another ſort of the white bind, which ripens 
a week or ten days before the common + but this is ten- 
deter and a lefs plentiful bearer; but it has this advan- 
tage, that it comes firll to market, 

Bur if three grounds, or three diſtant parts of one ground, 
be planted with theſe three ſorts, there will be this con- 
veniency, that they may be picked ſuccetſively as they be- 
come ripe. "the ſets ſhould be five or fix inches long, 
with three or more joints or buds on them, 

If there be a fort of /op you value, and would increaſe 
plants and fets from, the ſuperfluous binds may be laid 


” 


down when the Hes are tied, cutting off the tops, and 
burying them in the hill z or when the hops are dreiled, 
all the cuttings may be faved ; for almoſt every part will 
grow, and become a good ſet the next ſpring. 

As to the ſeaſons of planting hops, the Kentith planters 
beſt approve the months of October and March, both 
which fournetimes ſuccced very well; but the lets are not 
to be had in October, unlets from ſome ground that is to 
be deſtroyed , and likewiſe there is ſome danger that the 
ſets may be rott=d, if the winter prove very wet; there- 
fore the moil ufual time of procuring them is in March, 
when the hes are cut and dteſſed. 

As to the manner of planting the ſets, there ſhould be 
five good ſets planted in every hill, one in the middle, and 
the reſt round about ſloping, the tops meeting at the 
centre; they muſt ſtand even with the ſurlace of the 
ground; let them be prefſed cloſe with the hand, and 
covered with fine earth, and a ſlick ſhould be placed on 
each fide the hill to ſecure it. 

The ground being thus planted, all that is to be done 
more during that ſummer, is to keep the h 1ls clear from 


weeds, and to dig up the ground about the month of 


May, and to raiſe a ſmall hill round about the plants. 
In June you muſt twiſt the young binds or branches to- 
gether into a bunch or knot; for if they are tied up to 
{mall poles the firlt year, in order to have a few hops from 
them, it will not countervail the weakening ot the 
plants, 

A mixture of compoſt or dung being prepared for your 
hop-ground, the beſt time tor laying it on, if the weather 
prove dry, is about Michaelmas, that the wheels of the 


dung-cart may not injure the s, nor furrow the ground: 


if this be not done then, you muſt be obliged to wait till 
the troft Las hardened the ground, ſo as to bear the dung- 
cart; and this is alſo the time to carry on your new 
poles, to recruit thoſe that are decayed, and to be caſt 
out every year. 

If you have good ſtore of dung, the beſt way will be to 
ſpread it in the alleys all over the ground, and to dig it 
in the winter following. The quantity they will require 
will be forty loads to an acre, reckoning about thirty 
buſhels to the load. 

If you have not dung enough to cover all the ground in 
one year, you may lay it on one part one year, and on 
the reit in another, or a third; for there is no occaſion 
to dung the ground after this manner oftener than once 
in three years. 

Thoſe who have but a ſmall quantity of dung, uſually 
content themſelves with laying on about twenty loads 
upon an acre every year; this they lay only on the hills, 
either about November, or in the ſpring; which laſt 
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ſome account the beſt time, when the %s are dteſſed, 
to cover them after they ate cut; but if it be done at this 


time, the compult or dung ought to be very well rottcd 
and tine. 


the hop-ground 1s dug in January or February, the carth 
about the hills, and very near them, ought to be taker 
away with a ſpade, that you may come the more conve- 
niently at the ſtock to cut it. 
About the end of February, if the ops were planted the 
ſpring before, or if the ground be weak, they ought to 
be dreſſed in dry weather; but elfe, it the ground be 
ſtrong and in perfection, the middle of March will be a 
good time; aud the latter end of March, if it be apt to 
roduce over-rank binds, or the beginning of April, may 
- ſoon enough. | 
Then having with an iron picker cleared away all the 
earth out of the hills, fo as to clear the ſtock to the prin- 
cipal roots, with a ſharp knife you mult cut off all the 
ſhoo!s which grew up with the binds the lait year; and 
alto all the young ſuckers, that none be left to run in the 
alley, and weaken the hill. It will be proper to cut one 
part of the ſtock lower than the other, and ally to cut 


Hors, the dreſſing of As to the dreſſing of the hops, when. 
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that part low that was left higheſt the precedin 

By purſuing this method, you may expect to h g year, 
buds, and alſo keep the hill in good order ty llronger 
In dreſſing thoſe heps that have been a WI 4 
before, you ought to cut off both the dead to e yeat 
young ſuckers, which have ſprung up from 3 wy 
alſo to cover the ſtocks with fine earth a f n 
in thickneſs. e 28ers length 

Hoes, the poling of. About the middle of A 
are to be poled, when the ſhoots begin 
poles muſt be ſet to the hills deep in 
a ſquare iron picker or crow, that the 
endure the winds; three poles are ſufficient for one hill 
hefe mould be placed as near the hills as may de with 
their bending tops turned outwards from the bill. ! nh, 
vent the binds from entangling; and a ſp 
two poles ought to be left open to the ſou 
the ſun-veams, 

The poles ought to be in length ſixteen or twenty feet 
more or lets, according as the ground is in ſtrenoth - and 
great Care is to be taken not to overpole 4 young or ys 
ground, for that will draw the ſtock too much, and we ke 

it. If a ground be overpoled, you are not to e 
good crop from it; for the branches, which bear the 
hops, will grow very little, till the binds have over. 
reached the poles, which they cannot do when the poles 
are too long. Two ſmall polcs are ſufficient for a ground 
that is young. ET: 
If you wait ti!] the ſprouts or young binds are grown to 
the length of a foot, you will be able to make a better 
judgment where to place the largelt poles; but if you 
ſtay till they are fo long as to fall into the alleys, it will 
be injuricus to them, becauſe they will entangle one 
with another, and will not claſp about the pole readily. 

Maple or aſpen poles are accounted the belt for bs, on 
which they are thought to proſper belt, becauſe of their 
warmth ; or elfe, becauſe the climbing of the hep is pro- 
moted by means of the roughneſs of the bark. But for 
durability, «ſhen or willow poles are pieferable; but 
cheſnut poles are the molt durable of all. 

If aſter the % are grown up, you find any of them 
have been under poled, taller poles may be placed nrar 
thoſe that are too ſhort, to rective the binds from them. 

Hops, the tving of. As to the tying of ps, the buds tlat 
do not claſp of themſelves to the neateſt pole when they 
are grown to three or four ſcet high, mult be guided to it 
by the hand, turning them to the ſun, whole courſe they 
will always follow, They mult be bound with withered 
ruſhes, but not ſo cloſe as to hinder them from climbing 
up the pole. 

This you muſt continue to do till all the poles are fur- 
niſhed with binds, of which two or three are enough for 
a pole; and all the ſprouts and binds that you hare no 
occaſion for, ate to be plucked up; but it the ground 
be young, then none of theſe uſcleſs binds ſhould be 
plucked up, but thould be wrapt up together in the aid- 
dle of the hill, 

When the binds are grown beyond the reach of your 
hands, if they forſake the poles, you ſhould make ule of 
a ſtand Jaddcr in tying them up. 

Towards the latter end of May, when you have made an 
end of tying them, tlie ground muſt have the lummer 
dreſſing : this is done by caſting up with the ſpade tome 
fine earth into every hill; and a month aſter this is done, 
you muſt hoe the alleys with a Dutch hoe, and make the 
hills up to a convenient bignels, 

Hops, the gathering of. About the middle of July bps be- 
gin to blow, and would be ready to gather avout Bartho— 
lomew Tide. A judgment may be made of their ripe- 
neſs by their ſtrong ſcent, their hardneſs, and the brownill 
colour of their feed, 

When by theſe tokens they appear to be ripe, they mult 
be picked with all the expedition pollible ; for it at (his 
time a ſtorm of wind thould come, it would do them 
great damage, by breaking the branches, and bruiling 
and diſcolouring the %s; and it is very well known that 
las, being picked green and bright, will ſell ſor a thir 

part more'than thoſe which are diſcoloured and brown. 

Ihe moſt convenient way of picking them is into 4 long 
ſquare-ſiame of wood, called a bin, with a cloth hang” 
ing on teuter-hooks within it, to receive the 01 48 they 
are picked. 185 

Ihe frame is compoſed of four pieces of wood joined to, 
gether, ſupported by ſour legs, with a prop #t cach 1 
to bear up another long piece of wood, placed at a co! 
venient height over the middle of the bin; this tetxes F 
lay the poles upon, which are to be picked. root 
be bin is commonly eight feet long, and three les 
broad ; two poles may be laid on it at a time, and ix of 

d CWO. POICS y be fal h nde 

eight perſons may work at it, three or four on each « 
It will be the beſt to begin to pick the 5% s on the cnn ©” 
north fide of your ground, if you can do it convenient. 
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this will prevent the ſouth-weſt wind from breaking into 
the garden. A 
Having made choice of a plot of the ground containing 
eleven hills ſquare, place the bin upon the hill, which is 
in the center, having five hills on each fide 5 and when 
theſe hills are picked, remove the bin into another piece 
of ground of the ſame extent, and ſo proceed till the 
whole hop-ground is finiſhed. . 

When the poles are drawn up to be picked, you muſt 
take great care not to cut the binds too near the hills, eſ- 
pecially when the hops are green, becauſe it will make 
the {ap to flow excethvely, 

The hops mult be picked very clean, i. e. free from leaves 
and itaiksz and, as there ſhall be occaſion, two or three 
times in a day the bin muſt be emptied into a H- 
made of coarle linen cloth, and carried immediately to 
the oalt or kiln, in order to be dried; for if they ſhould 
be long in the bin or bag, they will be apt to heat, and 
be diſcoloured. 

If the weather be hot, there ſhould. no more poles be 
drawn than can be picked in an hour, and they ſhould be 
gathered in fair weather, if it can be, and when the hops 
are dry; this will ſave ſome expence in firing, and pre- 
ſerve their colour better when they are dricd. 

The crop of Y, being thus beſtowed, you are to take 
care of the poles againſt another year, which are belt to 
be laid up in a ſhed, having firit {tripped off the hautm 
from them; but if you have not that convemency, ſet 
vp three poles in the form of a triangle, or fix poles (as 
you pleaſe) wide at bottom; and having ſet them into 
the ground with an iron picker, and hound them toge— 
ther at the top, ſet the reſt of your poles about them: 
and being thus diſpoſed, none but thoſe on the outlide 
will be ſubject to the 1njuries of the weather, for all the 
inner poles will be kept dry, unleſs it the top; whereas, 
if tley were on the ground, they would receive more 
damage in a fortnight, than by their ſtanding all the reſt 
of the year. 

Hors, dryins of. The beſt method of drying hops is with 
charco4l on aa oalt or kun, covered with hair-cloth, ol 
the ſame form and tathion that is uſed for drying malt. 
There is no ne<d to give any particular directions for 
making theſe, ſince every carpenter or bricklayer, in 
thoſe countries where Hp grow, or malt is made, knows 
tow to build them. 

The kiln ought to be ſquare, and may be of ten, twelve, 
fourteen, or fixteen feet over at the top, where the Yep, 
are laid, as your plantation requires, and your room will 
allow. There ought to be a due proportion between the 
height and breadth of the kiln, and the beguels of the 
ited-ile where the fire is kept, viz. if the kiln be twelve 
feet ſquare on the top, it ought to be nine feet high from 
the fire, and the ſteddle ought to be ſix feet and a bail 
fquare, and fo p:oportionable in other dimenſions. 

The Hops mult be ſpread even upon the oaſt a foot thick 
or more, if the depth of the curb will allow it; but care 
is to be taken not to overload the oalt, if the Hes be 
green or wet. 

'Che oaſt ought to be firſt warmed with a fire before the 
þsps are laid on, and then an even ſteady fire mult be 
kept under them; it muſt not be too fierce at firſt, leſt it 
ſcorch the Ves; nor mull it be ſuffered to fink or ſlacken, 
but rather be increaſcd, till the hops be nearly dried, le(t 
the moiſture or ſweat, which the fire has raiſed, fall back 
or diſcolour them. When they have lain about nine 
houts, they mult be turned, and in two or three hours 
more they may be taken off the oalt. It may be known 
when they are well dricd, by the brittleneſs of the ftalks, 
and the ealy falling off ot the 5% leaves. 

It is found by expericnce, that the turning of %s, though 
it be after the molt eaſy and belt manner, is not only an 
injury or waſte to the hops, but alſo an expence of fuel 
and time, becauſe they iequire as much ſuch, and as long 
a time to dry a ſmail quantity, by turning them, as a 
large one. Now this may be prevented, by having a 
cover (to be let down and railed at pleaſure) to the upper 
bed whereon the hops lie. This cover may alſo be tinned, 
by nailing ſingle tin plates over the face of it; ſo that 
when the hops begin to dry, and are ready to burn, 1. e. 
when the greateil part of their moiſture is evaporated, 


then the cover may be let down within a foot or leſs of | 


the hops (like a reverberatory) which will reflect the heat 
upon them, ſo that the top will ſoon be as dry as the 
lowermolt, and every hop be equally dried. 

Hops, bagging of. As ſoon as the hops are taken off the 
kiln, lay them in a room for three weeks or a month to 
cool, give, and toughen ; ſor if they are bagged imme— 
diately, they will powder, but if they lie awhile (and 
the longer they lic the better, provided they be covered 
cloſe with blankets to ſecure them ſrom the air) they may 
be bagged with more ſafety, as not being liable to be 
broken to powder in treading, and this will make them 
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Hors, »/e %. In the ſpring time, while the bud is yet 
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bear treading the better, and the harder they are trodden 
the better they will keep. 

The common method of bagging is as follows : they have 
a hole made in an upper floor, either round or ſquare, 
large enough to receive a Hh bag, which conſiſts of four 
ells and a half of ell-wide cloth, and alſo contains ordi- 
narily two hundred and a half of hops : they tie a hand- 
ful of hops in each lower corner of the bag. to ſerve as 
handles to it; and they faſten the mouth of the hole, fo 
placed that the hoop may reſt upon the edges of the 
hole. 

Then he that is to tread the %%, down into the bag, 
treads the s on every fide, another perſon continually 
putting them in as he treads them, till the bag is full, 
which being well filed and trodden, they vnrip the taſt- 
ening of the bag to the hoops, and let it down, ard 
clole up the mouth of the bag, tying up a handful of 
Vhs in each corner of the mouth, as was done in the 
lower part. 

Hops being thus packed, if they have been well dried, 
and laid up in adry place, will keep good ſeveral years: 
but care muſt be taken, that they” be neither deſlroyed, 
nor ſpoiled by the mice making their neits in hem. Mil- 
let's Gard. Dict. 


Hors, di/caſes of. See FIRE- BLAST, Fen, IIoS Ev. dero, fc. 
Hors, preauce of, The charge of an acre of hop-ground, 


in mot parts of England where Lops 
computed thus: three pounds ſor the: 
pounds for the wear ot the poles, fiv 


are cultivated, 18 
buſbandry, four 
- pounds for pick- 
ing and drying, one pound ten. thillings ſor, dung, one 
pound for rent, though in ſome places they pay four or 
tive pounds an acre yearly for tlie rent of the land, and 
ten {hillings for tyrhe , in all bfteen pounds a year. The 
hop planters in England reckon, that thry have but a mo- 
derate return, when the produce of an acre of hops does 
not fell fur more than thirty pounds. They frequently 
have fifty, fixty, eighty, or a hundred pounds; and in 
a time of general icarcity considerably more: fo that, 
upon the whole, if the total charge of an acre of hops 18 
computed at fiiteen pounds a year, and its average pro- 
duce at thirty pounds, the clear profit from an acre will 
be ſifteen pounds a year. But the plantation of hops has 
lately fo much tncicated, and the average produce 10 
much exceeded the contumption, that hops: have been 
with, many plauters rather a lofing than a very profitable 
article. | | 


der, the tops of the plant being cut off, and boiled. ate 
eat like alparagus, and found very wholetome and ef- 
feckual to loovicn the body; the heads and tendrils are 
good to purity the blood in the (curvy, and mott cuta- 
neous diſcaſes; decoctions of the lowers, and ſyrups 


thcreof, are of ulc againtt peltiiential ſevers ; juieps and 
apozems are allo prepared with hops, for hypochonariacal 
and byilerical atfections, and to promote tne menſes. 

A pillow ftuſfed wich Bh, and laid under the head, is 
laid to procure flecp in ſcvers, attended with a delirium. 
But the principal uſe of %s is in the brewery, for the 
preſervation ot malt quors; which vy the ſuperaddition 
of this balſamic, apetient, and dierede bitter, become 
leſs viſcid, leis apt to turn four, more detergent, more 
diſpoled to pals off by urine, and in general more ſalu— 
brious. hey are laid to contain an agreeabie odorous 
principle, which promotes the vinous Tſermentation. 
When flightly boiled or iniutcd in warm water, they in— 
creaſe its ipirituolity. 

By 9 Anne, cap. 121. an addi- 
tional duty of 3d. a-pound is laid on all ops imported, 
over and above all other duti-s; and hops, landed before 
entry and payment of duty, or without wirrant for land— 
ing, ſhall be forfeited and burnt ; the thip alſo ſhall be 
forfeited, and the perſon concerned importing or land- 
ing, ſhall forfeit 5/. a hundred weight. 7 Geo. II. cap. 
19. By g Anne, cap. 12, there ſhall be paid a duty of 
1d. for every pound of Hops grown in Great Britain, and 
made fit for uſe, within fix months after they are cured 
and bagged z and H. grounds are required to be entered, 
on pain of 40s. an acre. Places of curing and keeping 
are alſo to be entered, on pain of 5“. which may be 
vilited by an ollicer at any time without obſtruction, un- 
der the penalty of 20/. All Vs thall, within fix weeks 
after gathering, be brought to ſuch places to be cured 
and bagged, on pain of 55. a pound. The rebagging of 
foreign Vs in Biitith bagging for ſale or exportation, 
incurs a forfeiture of 10/. a hundred weight; and de- 
frauding the king of his duty by uſing twice or oftener 
the jame bag, with the office's mark upon it, is liable 
to a penalty of 40%. The removal ot -9ps before they 
have been bagged and weighed, incurs a penalty of gol, 
Concealment of hcps ſubjects to the forteiture of 201. 
and the concealed hes; and any perſon who ſhall pri. 
vately convey away any p, with intent to defraud the 


king 
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king and owner, ſhall forfeit 5. a pound. And the du- 
ties are required to be paid within ſix months after curing, 
bagging, and weighing, on pain of double duty, two- 
thirds to the king, and one third to the informer. No 
common brewer, &c, ſhall uſe any bitter ingredient in- 
ſtead of hops, on pain of 20/. Hops, which have paid 
the duty, may be exported to Ireland; and by 6 Geo. 
cap. 11. there ſhould be no drawback ; and by 7 Geo. II. 
cap. 19. no foreign hops ſhall be landed in Ireland. No- 
tice of bagging and weighing ſhall be ſent in writing to 
the officer, on pain of col. 6 Geo. cap. 21. And 
by 14 Geo. III. cap. 68. the officer ſhall, on pain of 5/. 
weigh the bags or pockets, and mark on thera the true 
weight or tare, the planter's name, and place of abode, 
and the date of the year in which ſuch hops were grown; 
and the altering or forging, or obliterating ſuch mark, 
incurs a forfeiture of 10/. 

The owners of hops ſhall keep at their oaſts, &c. juſt 
weights and ſcales, and permit the officer ro uſe them, 
on pain of 20/. 6 Geo. cap. 21. And by 10 Geo. 
III. cap. 44. a penalty of 100/. is inflicted for falſe ſcales 
and weights. The owners are allowed to uſe caſbs in- 
ſtead of bags, under the ſame regulations. 6 Geo. 
cap. 21. If any perſon ſhali mix with hops any drug to 
alter the colour or ſcent, he ſhall forfeit 5/. a hundred 
weight. If any perſon ſhall unlawfully and malicioully 
cut hop-binds growing on poles, in any plantation, he 
ſhall be guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. 6 
Geo. II. cap. 57. By a late act, five per cent. is added 
to the dutics on hops, | 

Hoe, will. See Shrub TREFOIL. 

Hop-tre-. See HoLLy. 

Hor hornbean, in Botany, See HORNBEAM. 

HOPE, in Ethics, is the deſite of ſome good, attended 
with a belief of the poſſibility, at leaſt, of obtaining it, 
and enlivened with joy, greater or leſs, according to the 
greater or jeſs. probability of our poſioſſing the object of 
our hope. Alexander, preparing for his Aſian expedi— 
tion, diſtributed his hereditary dominions among his 
friends ; allotting to ſome villages, to others boroughs, 
to others cities; and being aſked what he had reſerved 

| for himſelf, replied, Hope. 

HOPEA, in Betany, a genus of the polyade!phia poiyandy:a 
claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is divided into 
ſive ſegments; the corolla has five petals; there arc 
many lamina growing together in five bodies; the ityle | 
is fingle, and the fruit is a drupe, containing a three- 
celled nut, There is only one ſpecies. 

HOPLILES, HorpLiTtzA, formed of on, armour, in Au— 
tiquity, were fuch of the candidates at the Olympic and 
other ſacred games, as rau races in armour, 

One of the fineſt pieces of the famous Parrhaſtus, was a 
painting which repreſented two -op/:tecs; the one running, 
aud ſeeming to ſweat large drops; the other laying his 
arms down, as quite ſpent, and out of breath. Pliny, 
lib. xxxv. Cap. 10. aud Paſchal, De Coroms, lib. vi. 

en 16 

HorLir Is lapis, in Natural H:;7ory, a name given by ſome 
of the writers among the ancients, to a ſtone of a ſhining 
braſs-like appearance, looking like the ſurface of a po- 
liſhed braſs-armour worn in thoſe times. It is eaſy to 
conclude, from this account, that the -9p/::cs was one 
of our mundies. 

HOPLITODROMOS, ſormed of Gay, armonr, and derade, 
{ run, in the ancient gymnattic ſports, a term applicd 
to ſuch perſons as went through thoſe toillome and ro- 
buſt exerciſes, in complete armour ; by which the exer- 
Ciſe became much more violent, and the wearing of ar- 
mour, in the time of battle, much more eaſy. 

THOPLOCEHRIUMA, a term uſed, by the ancient. writers 
in /1-4/cine, tor the anointing a ſword, or other weapon, 
with which a perſon had been wounded, in order to the 
curing of the wound; ſo early was the idle notion of 
curing by ſympathetic remedies received into the world. 
Some late authors have allo uſed the word in a very dif- 
ferent ſenſe, namely, for the anointing the points of 
darts or {words with poiſonous ingredients in order to 
render the leaſt wound given with them fatal; a practice 
molt known, as it is ſaid, among the ſavage inhabitants 
of America. 

HOPLOMACHI,*Or>uox., compoſed of ox, armerr, 
and wzxouns I fight, in Antiquity, were a ſpecies of pla- 
diators, who fought in armour z either completely armed 
from head to foot, or only with a caſque and cuiraſs. 

HOPPER, a veſſel wherein ſced- corn is carried at the time 
of ſuwing. 

The word is alſo uſed for that wooden trough in a mill, 
into which the corn is put to be ground. 

HOR/ZE A, gala, in Auliquliy, ſolemn ſacrifices, conſiſt- 
ing of ſruits, &c. offered in ſpring, ſummer, autumn, 
aud winter, that heaven might grant mild and tempe— 
rate weather, Theſe, according to Meurſius, were of- 
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ſered to the goddeſſes, called , i. e 1 
were three in number, attended upon che 1 Ae 
over the four ſeaſons of the year, and had diein prebided 


paid them at Athens. Porter, Archæol. Cw 1 
e. lib. ii. 


cap. 20. tom. i. p. 439. 

HNORARY, ſomething relating to Veræ, hours See H 

Hokary circle of the globe. See Circa, eee 

Ho ART circles. Sce Hou nccircler and Circry, 

Horary circles, or lines, in Dialling, are the lines or ci 
cles which mark the hours on /un-DIALS, eite 

HoRaRy motion of the car th, is the arch it deſcribes j 
ſpace of an hour. in the 
This 1s nearly fifteen degrees; for the earth com 
revolution through 360“ in a day, or twenty- 
and the twenty-fourth part of 360 is 15; though this; 
not the exact meaſure of the herary arc, becauſe the 2 k 
moves with different velocity, according to its great * 
leſſer diſtance from the ſun; but it is near 545 de. 
ordinary computations. See EqQuarion of time, 424 

HORCUS lapis, the name of a ſtone mentioned by the 
writers of the middle ages as uſeful in ſoldering ſilye 
and other metals. All the deſcription they gtve of it A 
that it was black, and was eaſily reduced to powder I: 
was called allo catemia. 

HORD, HorpaA, a Partarian term, and literally denotins 
a multitude, in Ceoprajhy, is uſed for a company or tide 
of wandering prople, which hare no ſettled abode 10 
habitation, but ſtroll about, dwelling in chariots, or un. 
der tents, to be ready to ſhiſt as ſoon as herbage, fruits 
and the preſent province is eaten bare, 7 

HokD Is more properly the name which the Tartare, wig 
inhabit beyond the Wolga, in the kingdoms of Aitrac 51 
and Bulgaria, give to their villages, 2 
A hord confſills of fifty or fixty tents ranged in a circle 
leaving an open place in the middle. "the inhabitants of 
each bord uſually form a military company or troop z the 
eldeſt whereof is commonly the captain, and depends on 
the general or prince of the whole nation. 

HORDEATUNMN, a liquid medicine, made of barter, boiled 
till it burſt, 
Sometimes other ingredients are added, as the cold ſeeds, 
almonds, and the like. 

HORDEOLUM, from +-»r 7-192, Larlev, as reſembling a 
barley corn, in A7cd'cine, a (mall tubercle arihng on the 
outer verge of the pa!pebra, or eye-lids. See STYLE. 

HORDEUSM, Barley, in Botany, a genus of the triandyi.; 
dtyynia clats. The characters are, that it hath a partial 
in eoluetum of fix narrow pointed Ieaves, containing three 
flowers: the petal of the flower opens with two valves; 
the flower hath three hairy ftamina, ſhorter than the pe- 
tal; it hath an oval germen, ſupporting two reflexed 
ſtyles, which becomes an oblong beilied feed, pointed at 
both ends, with a longitudinal furrow, ſurrounded by 
the petal of the flower, which does not fall off, Miller 
enumeraies four ſpecies; viz. 1. The fpring barley 
with many rows of grain, principally cultivated in Eng— 
land, of which the farmers make two forts, the common 
and rath-ripe barley, though the latter is only a variety 
produced from the other, by being long cultivated in 
warm gravelly lands. This fort of barley is eaſily diſtin— 
guithed by the two orders of beards (tanding erect ; the 
chaff is alſo thinner, and it is, therefore, efteemed better 
for malting. 2. The long-cared barley, the grains of 
which are regylarly ranged in a double row, lying over 
each other like the ſcales of hſhes; the chalt is very thin, 
and this barley is much valued for malting. 3, Sprat 
or | battledore barley, with ſhorter and broader cats, 
longer beards, and ſhorter ſtem. 4. 'ihe ſquare or bear 
bariey, or bigg, fown in the northern counties, aud ge- 
nerally in Scotland, with its grains vip ted itn {x roc. 
This ſpecies is much bardier than the others, but is 10% 
ſo good for malting. For the culture and produce, &: 
of barley, ſce BARKLEY. 

When barley and malt does not exceed 7325. 2. quarter, 
there is a duty on importation of 16s. by 25 Car. tt 
cap. 13. but when the price exceeds this rate, the cuty 
25. 8d. a quarter by 15 Car, II. cap. 27. Thete cuties 
on importation ceaſe, when bariey, bear, or bigg, all 
be at or above 245. a quarter, aud in lieu of it, the duty 
ſhall be only 24. a quarter, by 13 Geo. III. cap. 43. 
When the price of barley, bear, or big, fall be at or 
above 225. a quarter, exportation is prohibite , under a 
penalty of 295. a buſhel, and ſorfettute of the vellel, Ke. 

13 Geo. III. cap. 43. By this flatute the former boun— 

ties on exportation ſhall ceaſe; and when barley, beat; 

or bigg, is under 22s, a quarter, there ſhall be allowed 
a bounty of 25. bd. ſor every quarter of batiey, &c. or 
of MAL. 5 

HoRDICALIA, or Hor picip:a, in Auriquity, a re! gn 
feaſt held among the Romans, wherein they ſaerißced 
cattle big with yours. 

The word berdicidia is formed of berda; 


mpletes its 
tour hours, 


which Feſtus 
explains 
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i regnans, pregnant; and cede, I ſacrifice. 
— * , Fall, lib. ie ver. 636 4 horda or 
bos prægnans; of Pogog, gravida. 
irq tend Fl 2 as fifteenth of April; on which da 
they ſacrificed thirty cows, big with calf, to the goddeſs 
Tellus, or Terra, Earth : part of them were ſacrificed in 
the temple of Jupiter. The calves taken out of their 
bellies were burnt to aſhes firſt, by the pontifices ; aſ- 
terwards, by the eldeſt of the veſtal virgins. 3 
Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dier. writes hordalis 
dies ; and from him, ſome of the moderns call the feaſt 
hordalia ; but Varro writes it hordiculia, and Feſtus, hor- 
dicidia. Ns | ; 
EHOUND, Marrubium, in Botany, a genus of the 
2 gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the empalement of the flower is funnel-ſhaped, of one 
leaf, and equal at the brim, which ſpreads open; the 
flower is of the lip kind, with a cylindrical tube, divided 
into two lips; it has four ſtamina, which are under the 
lip, two of which are ſomewhat longer than the other ; 
it has a four-pointed germen, which afterwards turns to 
four oblong ſeeds, — in che empalement. There are 
cies. Miller. 
45 of the common white horehound, or praſium, 
with hooked briſtly indentures to the empalement, are 
ſaid to be attenuant and reſolvent; they are famous for 
the relief they give in moiſt aſthmas, and in all diſeaſes 
of the breaſt and Jungs, in which a thick and viſcous 
matter is the cauſe. They are alſo capable of doing 
great good in menſtrual ſuppreſſhons, cachexies, and 
other chronical diſorders, proceeding from a viſcidity of 
the fluids, and obſtructions of the viſcera. A dram of 
the dry leaves in powder, or two or three ounces of the 
unexpreſſed juice, or an infulion of half a handful, or a 
handful of the freſh leaves, are commonly directed for 
a doſe. There uſed to be a compound ſyrup of it, called 
freupus de Praſio, which is now out of uſe, See 
ASTHMA. : ; 
HoxE Hound, baſe, Stachys, in Botany, a genus of the di- 
dynamia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has a tubulous, permanent empalement, cut 
into five acute parts at the top; and it has one lip- ſnaped 
petal, with a ſhort tube, having oblong chaps: the up- 
per lip is erect, hooked, and a little indented at the 
point, being cut into three parts; it has four awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina, two of which are longer, and inclined to the 
upper lip; the other two are ſhorter, terminated by ſin- 
gle ſummits; and it has a ſour- pointed germen, ſup- 
porting a ſlender ſtyle of the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by a bifid, acute ſtigmaz the germen turns to 
four oblong, angular ſeeds, which ripen in the empale- 
ment. Miller reckons eight ſpecies, and Linnæus fif- 
teen; adding to this genus ſome ſpecies of the galeopfis; 
one of theſe is common by the ſides of ditches, and is 
ordered in the diſpenſaries as a good vulnerary herb. 
HoREHOUND, baſtard. See IRON-wort. _ 
HorEHoUND, black, or ſtinking, Ballota, in Botany, a 
genus of the didynamia a ER claſs of plants: the 
flower is monopetalous and cloven, the 2 lip being 
concave and crenated, and the lower obtuſe, and divided 
into three ſegments ; the empalement of the flower is 
funnel-ſhaped, terminated by five horizontal points, and 
marked with ten furrows., This is a common weed, 
growing on the ſides of banks in moſt parts of England, 
lo is ſeldom allowed a place in gardens. There are two 
ſorts of it, one with white, the other with purple flowers. 
Miller. ; 
Linnzus enumerates five ſpecies of this genus. : 
Mr. Ray recommends a ſtrong decoction of this plant in 
byſterical and hypochondriacal caſes. Make a tea of 
equal parts of white horchound, ſtinking horehound, and 
berony leaves z three or four cups of it drank every day, 
will prevent the gout, or mitigate its attacks. . 
HorkEHounD, water, Lycopus, in Botany, the name 4 a 
genus of plants of the diandria monogynia claſs; the cha- 
racters of which are theſe: the flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of a labiated kind; but, in ſome degree, 
reſembles the bell-faſhioned flowers; for the upper lip is 
ſcarce at all to be diſtinguiſhed from the lower, ſo that 
the flower appears at firſt ſight a tubular one divided 
ſimply into four ſegments ; the piſtil ariſes from the cup, 
and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the lower part of 
the flower; it is ſurrounded by four embryos, which af- 
terwards become as many ſeeds of a roundiſh form, and 


cup of the flower. 


four, and by Linnæus two. REY 
"This plant grows in great plenty at the ſides of ditches. 
HORIZON, or Hox1son, in 4/tronomy, a great circle of 
the ſphere, dividing the world into two parts, or hemi- 
ſpheres ; the one upper, and viliblez the other lower, 
and hid. , ; 
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are contained in an open capſule, which was before the 


"The ſpecies of lycopus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are | 
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The word is dg. er, which literally Ggnifies bounding or 
terminating the /ight ; being formed of dee, termine, de- 
115 T bound, 7 limit; whence it is alſo called finitor, 

ni/her. 
The horizon is either rational or ſenſible. 

HoR1zON, rational, true, or aſtronomical, which is alſo called 
ſimply and abſolutely the horizon, is a great citele, whoſe 
plane paſſes through the centre of the earth, and whoſe 
poles are the zenith and nadir, It divides the ſphere into 
two equal parts, or hemiſpheres. 

Such is the circle HR (Tab, Aftronom. fig. 52.) whoſe 
poles are the zenith and nadir; whence it follows, that 
the ſeveral points of the horizon are a quadrant diſtant 
from the zENITH and NaDiR. 

The meridian and vertical circles cut the rational horizon 
at right angles, and into equal parts. 

HoR1zON, enfible viſible, or apparent, is a leſſer circle of 
the ſphere, as hr, which divides the viſible part of the 
ſphere from the inviſible, and whoſe plane touches the 
ſpherical ſurface of the earth. 

Its poles, too, are the zenith and nadir; and conſe- 
quently, the ſen/ible herigen is parallel to the rational; 
and it is cut at right angles, and into two equal parts, by 
the verticals. 

The /en/ible horizon is divided into eaſtern and weſtern. 

HoR120N, the eſtern, or ortive, is that part of the horizon 
wherein the heavenly bodies riſe. 


HoR1zoN, the weſtern, or occidual, is that wherein the 
ſtars ſet. 

HoR1zon, in Geegraphy, is a circle paſſing over the earth, 
and dividing the viſible part of the earth and heavens 
from that which is inviſible, 

The altitude, or elevation, of any point of the ſphere, is 
an arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between it and 
the ſenſible horizon. 

This is peculiarly denominated /en/ible or apparent hori- 
zon, to diſtinguiſh it from the rational, or true, which 
paſſes through the centre of the earth; as already ob- 
ſerved. | 
Theſe two horizons, though diſtant from one another by 
the ſemidiameter of the earth, will appear to coincide, 
when continued to the ſphere of the fixed ſtars; becauſe 
the earth compared with this ſphere is but a point. 

By /en/ible horizon is alſo frequently meant a circle, which 
determines the ſegment of the ſurſace of the earth, over 
which the eye can reach; called alſo the hie horizon. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a ſpacious horizon ; a narrow, ſcanty 
hortzon. x | 

It 1s evident, that the higher the eye is, the farther is the 
viſible horizon extended. Thus, let H br R (Tab. Geo- 
graphy, fig. 1.) repreſent a part of the ſpherical ſurface 
of the earth; if the eye be at A, draw Ah and Ar 
tangents to the globe of the earth; and let one of theſe 
lines A , the point A continuing immoveable, be car- 
ried round, and in its revolution always touch the ſurface 
of the earth; the point 5 will touch the viſible horizo, 
part of which is repreſented by the curve hor. But if the 
eye be placed higher, as at B, the tangents BH and BR 
will reach farther, and the viſible horizon will be larger, 
viz, HO R. The viſible horizon is molt accurately ob- 
ſerved upon the ſea, and is, therefore, ſometimes called 
the horizon of the ſea. In obſerving this horizon, the vi- 
ſual rays, A / and Ar, will, on account of the ſpheri- 
cal ſurſace of the ſea, always point a little below the 
true ſenſible horizon SS, and conſequently below the ra- 
tional horizon T T, which is parallel to it. 

To find the DEPRESSION of the horizon of the ſea, below 
the true horizon, which varies with the height of the eye, 
and in a ſmall degree with the variation of the refractive 
power of the atmoſphere, ſee DEyRESSION. 

The ſemidiameter of the earth and the height of the eye 
being given, the extent of the viſible horizon is thus 
found. Let ADE Tab. Geograph. fig. 2.) be an arch 
of a great circle upon the earth, C the centre of the 
earth, B the eye of the obſerver, BD the height of the 
eye, BA and BE lines drawn from the eye, touching 
the ſurface of the earth at A and E, and terminating the 
viſible horizon : in order to find AD, draw CA, and in 
the triangle B A C, right-angled at A, we have CB to 
CA as the whole fine or radius is to the ſine of the angle 
ABC, whoſe complement is the angle C, weaſured by 
the arc AD. E. pr. Let D B, the height of the eye, be 
five feet, DC, or CA, the ſemi-diameter of the earth, be 
20949055 feet, and C B will be 20949660 feet: then 
will the logarithm of CB be to that of C A, or 2. 3201569 
to 12 as 10,0000000 to 9. 9999999 the fine of 
ABC=89? 58'; therefore the angle C is = 2 or 12188 
feet'= 2.308 miles, or 2 miles $32 yards, nearly. BA, 
or the right lined diſtance of the fartheſt point of ſight 
from the eye, may eaſily be found, as the angles and 
other ſides are known: thus, radius or fine of the angle 
A is to CB as the fine C is to BA: or, fince BA 


12 3 =CB 


— * NC = Cb + CA x CB— CA. if the lo- 
garithm of the ſum of the two given ſides be added to 


that of their difference, the half of theſe two logarithms 
will be equal to the logarithm of B A, nearly; I. e. 


70222069 + 0.6485709 = 4.1605884, the logarithm of 


2 
14474 feet = B A, nearly. See DISTANCE. 
Tue depreſſion of the horizon of the ſea at a given height 
of the eye, may be thus found by calculation: for if the 
eye be at B, the ſenſible horizon is F G, the depreſſion 
is the angle F B A, which being the complement of ABC, 
is equal to ACD. See DEPRESSION. 
The diſtance on a perfect globe, if the viſual rays came 
to the eye in a ſtrait line, would be as it has been now 
ſtated ; but by means of the REFRACTION of the atmo- 
ſphere, diftant objects on the Hoi, appear higher than 
they really are, and may be ſeen at a greater diſtance, 
eſpecially on the ſea. Thus, without refraction, the molt 
diſtant part of the ſea viſible to the eye at B, would be 
A; but refraQtion elevates the parts of the lea, which 
are farther from the eye than A, ſo that the tangent or 
viſual ray ſhall fall upon a more diſtant point, as H, and 
conſequently the extent of the viſible Heis enlarged 
by refraction : for it is DH, inſtead of DA; and re- 
fraction makes the angle of depreſſion leſs than it would 
be, viz. HBF, inſtead of ABF. 
Father Laval, profeſſor of hydrography at Marſeilles, 
found, that the horizon of his obſervatory toward the fea 
was never more than 15 minutes, nor leſs than 133; that 
is, the arch of the circumference of the earth, inter- 
cepted between the obſervatory and the herigen, fluctuated 
between thoſe two quantities; whence M. Caſhin de- 
duces, that the extent of the horizon is ſeven French 
leagues, of three miles each; and that the obſervatory is 
175 feet high. 
"Che height of the horizon, at the ſame place, and the 
fame elevation above it, is very ſubject to vary, by means 
of differences in the atmoſphere, which occafion others 
in the tettactions. 
When the ſea was full, or the north-weſt or ſouth-weſt 
wind blew, and the air hazy about the horizon, F. Laval 
always found his horizon deprefled, or lower; 1. e. the 
refraction which ſhould raiſe it in that caſe was leſs than 
ordinary. And yet, on the common principles, the air 
being now much charged with vapours, the very contrary 
was rather to be expected. This makes M. Caſſini ſuſ- 
pect, that there is ſome other refractive matter in the 
atmoſphere, beſide the air itſelf. 
The ſame author obſerves, that at a height ten times 
greater than that of F. Laval's obſervatory. he found the 
arch terminated by the horizon toward the fea, 42“, with- 
out any ſenſible variation; whence he concludes, that the 
variations are the greater, as the height is the leſs; which 
may ſeem contrary to what be had aſſerted in another 
place, viz. that the vartations in the apparent altitudes 
of bodies are greater, as theſe objeCts are more remote, 
becauſe they are ſeen through the larger quantity of air, 
which is liable to be varicd. But the contradiction 
may be ſolved, 

Hok1zON of the globe. See GLOBE. | 

HORIZONTAL, ſomething that relates to the horizon, or 
that is taken in the Herzen, or on a level with the e- 
ri xn. 

We ſay, a Horizeutal plane, horizontal line, horizontal 
diſtance, &c. 

HokizoNTAL dial, is that drawn on a plane parallel to the 
horizon; having its gnomon, or ſtyle, elevated accord 
ing to the altitude of the pole of the place it is deſigned 
for. 

Horizonte! dials are of all others the moſt ſimple and 
ealy, The manner of deſcribing them, ſee under the ar- 
ticle D1aL. | 

Hokr1zONTAL dance. See DISTANCE. 

HoRIZON TAL line, in Perfpettive, is a right line drawn 
through the principal point, parallel to the horizon; or 
it is in the interſection of the horizontal and perſpective 

lanes. 
Buch is the line PL (Tab, Per ſpechive, fig. 12.) paſſing 
through the principal point F. 

Honk lzON TAL /ine, or bale of a hill, in Surveying, a line 
drawn ou the horzzontel plane of the hill, or that on 
which it ſtands. 

HoklzoNTAL moon. See Apparent MAGNITUDE. 

HokizoxnTAL parallax, See PARALLAX. 

Hok1z0NTAL plane, is that which is parallel to the hori- 
zou of the place, or not inclined to it. 

The bubneſs of LEVELLING is, to find whether two 

points be in the horizontal plane ; or how much the de- 
Viation is. | 

HoklzoNTAL plane, in Perſpective. See PLANE, » | 


Hoxtzox r At range, of level range, of a piece of 5 


HoR170N TAL refrattion. See REFRACT10N. 
HoR1zONTAL 7541s. 
Hor1zoNTAL ſhelters, among Gardeners, are deſences CiC. 


and pinching nights. 


HoRr1zoNTAL ſpecu/um. One of the great inconveniencics 


HoxlzON TAL projettion. See PROJECTION and Mar. 
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- Ay - | rdnance 
is the line it deſcribes, when directed , 
roo or Horizontal line. parallel to the bo- 
r. Halley gives us two very ready theorems « 

find the greateſt horizontal — 4 4s mer ag tg 
in any ſhot made upon any inclined plane, with an the 
vation of the piece whatſoever ; and the other 8 
elevations proper to ſtrike a given object with Mm { -% 
greater than what is ſufficient to reach it with the idle 
ele vation. * 
1. A ſhot being made on an inclined plane: has: 

horizontal diſtance of the objekt it ftrikes, with 78 
tion of the piece, and the angle at the gun between the 
object and the perpendicular; to find the greateſt "ory 
rental range of that piece laden with the fame . 8 
that is, half the latus rectum of all the parabolæ 5 
with the ſame impetus. Take half the diſtance of the 
object from the nadir, and the difference of the re 
ele ration from the half; ſubtract the verſed Gne of that 
difference from the verſed line of the diſtance of the 85 
jet from the zenith; the difference of thoſe verſed fn , 
will be to the fine of the diſtance of the object from . 
zenith, as the horizontal diſtance of the object ſtruck 
the greateſt range at 45 degrees. bop 
2. Having the greateſt h2ri29nta! range of a gun, the }-. 
ixontal diftance and angle of inclinaion of an object tg 
the perpendicular : to find the two elevations neceſſary * 
ſtrike that object. Halve the diitance of the object from 
the nadir ; this half is equal to the half ſam of the tuo 
elevations ſought ; then ſay, as the preateſt Yin 
range is to the Horizontal diſtance of the object, ſo is the 
ſine of the angle of inclination, or diſtance of the object 
from the perpendicular, to a fourth proportional; which 
fourth being fubtracted from the verſed fines of the dis. 
tance of the object from the zenith, leaves the verſed 
fine of balf the difference of the elevations ſought; 
which elevations are therefore had, by adding and fub- 
tracting that half of the difference to and from the gore. 
faid ſum. See PROJECTILE and GUNNERY. 
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poſed parallel to the horizon, for tender plants, bloſſame, 
and fruits, in the ſpring to defend them againſt blalts, 


The uſual ſhelters that have obtained, are baſa-mets, and 
other warm coverings, which ate rolled up in the day-time, 
and let down in the night. It was the reverend Mr, Law- 
rence who firſt propoſed horizontal Helter s, chiefly on 
this principle; that moſt of our froits and bliſts fall per- 
pendicularly, 1. e. the condenſed vapours falling from 
the upper region, do at night form themſelves, roward 
the ſurface of the earth, into drops of dew, ſubject to 
be frozen by the coldneſs of the air. 

Horizontal ſhelters are to be made by laying rows of tiles, 
at certain diſtances one above another, in the ſtructure 
of the wall, fo as to project or hang over the plane of the 
wall, to carry off the dew, wet, &c. It is an inconve- 
nience objected to this method, that it is diſſicnlt tolead 
a tree rightly among the tiles, or to keep its hgure duly 
filled up. 

But the principal objection againſt theſe tiles is this, tht 
they prevent vegetables from receiving the advantage of 
dews, rains, &c. in conſequence of which they become 
weak and languid, and at laſt entirely decay. The only 
fort of horizontal /helters, which Mr. Miller has ever ob- 
ſerved to be uſeful for fruit-trees, are made with two 
leaves of flit-deal, joined over each other, and painted. 
This kind of ſhelter being fixed upon the top of the wall 
with pullies, to draw up and down at pleaſure, forms a 
ſort of pent-houſe ; which being let down in great rails 
or cold nights, whilft the trees are in flower, or the fruit 
is ſetting, proves ſerviceable ; but it mult be removed 
ſoon after the fruit is ſet, ſo that the trees may enjoy al 
the advantages of rain, dew, &c. in the ſummer, which 
are abſolutely neceſſary for producing healthy trees, or 
good fruit. 


mariners have to ſtruggle with, is the frequent want o 
horizon; for though the atmoſphere may, at the beig!:t 
of ten or twelve degrees and upward, be clear enough to 
give a view of the fun and other objects, yet all bels 
that height is often ſo hazy, as to hinder a diſtinct ſight 
of the horizon, and conſequently to prevent obſervations 
from having the requiſite correctneſs. This — 
ency is removed by a horizontal —— invented by 
Mr. Serſon, who was loſt in the Victory man of war, 
in which ſhip he was ſent out to make trial of his ma- 
chine. op 
The' princip!e on which this machine was conſtru _ 
was derived ſrom the conſideration of a top while {pt 


ſi⸗ 


ning: for this author obſerving that the top had hore 


HO R 


derable degree of ſteadineſs in, and force to acquire, an 
upright motion, whether the body which ſuſtained it 
was in motion or at re(t : he therefore concluded, that if 
a circular machine, whoſe upper face was a flat poliſhed 
ſpeculum, was to have a ſwift circular motion commu- 
nicated to it, that ſpeculum, by acquiring a horizontal 
ſituation, would ſhew all objects which it reflected, as 
much below the horizon, as they really are above it. 
Conſequently, if the image of the ſun, as ſeen teſlected 
from the ſpeculum, were made to coincide with the ſun's 
image ſeen in a Hadley's quadrant, the angle given by 
the quadrant would in all caſes be double the real alti- 
tude» Mr. Serſon alſo found, that to confine the ſpecu- 
lum to one place, it was neceſſary to let the point ſpin 
in a cup; for the horizontality of the ſpeculum would 
not be altered, whatever poſition might be given to the 
cup; provided it touched only at the point on which it 
ſpun. This curious and uſeful inſtrument, as it is now 
improved by Mr. Smeaton, conſiſts in a well poliſhed 
metal ſpeculum, of about three inches and a half in dia- 
meter, incloſed within a circular rim of braſs; ſo fitted 
that che center of gravity of the whole ſhall fal! near.the 
point whereon it ſpins. This is the end of a ſteel axis 
running through the center of the ſpeculum, above 
which it finiſhes in a ſquare, for the conveniency of fit- 
ting a roller on it, by which it is ſet in motion by means 
of a piece of tape wound round the roller, The cup in 
which it ſpins, 1s made of agate, flint, or other hard ſub- 
ſtance; and a pyramidal cover may be made to the 
whole, compoſed of glaſs panes : by this means an ob- 
ſervation may be made with it as well covered as open, 
and it will thereby be prevented from tarniſhing by the 
moiſt air and ſpray of the ſea, 
If the box be placed ſteadily, and as level as may be, 
after the tape is untwirled, the ſpeculum will be fit for 
obſervation in leſs than two minutes, and will generally 
continue ſo for twelve or fifteen, When it is to be uſe 
for a meridian obſervation, it may be convenient to know 
what time to ſet it up; and this may be had near enough 
by taking the ſun's bearing from the meridian with an 
azimuth compaſs, allowing for the variation; and if it 
has about five degrees to run before it culminates, it is 
then time to ſpin the ſpeculum. The cbſerver is to place 
himſelf as near the box as he conveniently can, and look 
down on the ſan's image in the ſpeculum, and bring the 
ſun's image feen in the quadrant to agree with it, ſo 
that their centers coincide ; the quadrant will then give 
the double altitude, without any allowance for the height 
of the ſhip, or the ſun's ſemidiameter. 
When the ſun is about 455 high, the obſerver muſt look 
through that Gght of the quadrant, which is uſed for a 
back obſervation : but he mult look down on the Heri 
z011:a/ image, or that in the ſpeculum, as it was the back 
horizon ; and then making the ſolar images to agree, the 
quadrant, according as it 1s numbered, will give the dou- 
ble altitude, or double zenith diſtance. 
Theſe ſpeculums are as uſeful by night as by day; for as 
the images of the ſmalleſt ſtars may be ſeen in the ſpe— 
culum, conſequently any object that can be ſeen re- 
flected from the glaſſes of the quadrant, may be oblerved 
by the ſpeculum; and theſe are all the ſtars of the firſt 
magnitude, the planets Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the moon. So that by having the declinations of 
theſe bodies in an ephemeris, they may be uled in ob- 
ſervations as well as the ſun. 
As the great diſtreſſes ro which ſhips are ſometimes 
driven in ſeveral parts of the world, for want of a ho— 
rizon to obſerve by, are by this ingenious contrivance 
quite removed, it is hoped the uſe of this inſtrument may 
become general. See HaDLEY's QUADRANT, 
HORMEZION, or HouMHslOx, in Natura! Hiſtory, the 
name of a gem deſcribed by Pliny, and ſeeming to have 
been a fpecies of HYAcixTy. He ſays it was very 
bright, and of a yellowiſh red or flame colour, with a 
whitiſh caſt at the edges. 
HORMINODES, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a gem 
deſcribed by Pliny, and others of the ancient writers. 
The ſtone itſelf, they tell us, was either black or white, 
but had in it a green ſpeck, ſurrounded by a circle of a 
bright yellow. It ſeems to have been no other than one 
of the oculus beli's of our jewellers. ' 
HORMIN UM, in Botany. See CLARY. 
Horminym, Pyrænean Clary, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of 
Botany, a genus of the didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs; the 
calyx is bell-ſhaped, with four equal ſegments, and a 
fifth, which is larger, and emarginated; the upper lip 
of the corolla is concave. There are two ſpecies. 
HORN, Cornu, a bard, callous ſubſtance, growing on the 
head of divers animals, and ſerving them as weapons of 
offence and defence. 
It is laid down as a rule, by ſome naturaliſts, that no 
animals have Herns but thoſe that are eloven - ſooted. 
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The horns are uſually a double part; inſomuch that there 
is but one exception, which is in the rhinoceros. 

The horns of many animals, particularly of the deer- 
kind, are caſt every year, and new ones prow up in their 
places. With us the deer drop them in March, and the 
new horns are full grown by the July following. Voſſius 
very juſtly ranks this among the moſt wonderful pheno— 
mena of nature: he ſays, that we have nothing analo- 
gous to the growth of ſuch hard and ſolid bodies of ſo 
great a bulk, in ſo ſhort a time. 

The growth and caſting of the horns of deer is a very 
ſingular circumſtance in the animal world. The ſtag 
puts out its firſt horns in the ſecond year of its age, and 
after this they caſt them every year in March, The luſty 
and well- ſed ones caſt their horns ſitſt; the tickly or weak 
ones ſometimes keep the old ones till the end of April. 
Theſe horns are faſtencd to the bones of the ſkuli, not to 
the {Kin of the head oply, as ſome people wou'd have it 
thought, who are for making the caſting of them the 
leſs wonderful. About ten days aſter the horns are calt, 
the new or young horns begin to appear ; they are {oft 
and hairy at firſt, but they grow hard in avout three 
months, and the ſtag then rubs off their hairy ſkin. 
Many idle opinions have been formed of the cauſe of the 
falling-of theſe parts of the animal; and worms in the 
head, and many other things, have been ſuppoſed in— 
ſtrumental to it, which have no (hare iu it. The true 
reaſon ſeems, that theſe are a ſort of vegetables growing 
on the animal, as our nails and hair have by many been 
faid alſo to bez and there appears a great analogy be- 
tween them and the ſprouting of the leaves and branches 
in trees and plants. Trees commonly caſt their ripe 
fruit in ſummer, and drop their leaves in autumn, be— 
cauſe the ſap, or nouriſhing juice, flows into them no 
longer; and in the ſame manner, at certain ſtated pe- 
riods, the blood and juices ccaſe to flow into theſe parts 
of the animal, and they drop off. The cavernous part, 
2t the root of the horas, probably grows hard, and the 
pores through which the veſſels paſs, grow up at this 
time; and then, as no juices can be carried through them 
to the horn, it is not at all wonderful that it decays, and 
fails off, for want of nouriſhment. 

It is probable that this Noppage of the pores, and deny- 
ing of the paſſage of any juices, happen in the horns as 
ſoon as they are arrived at their full growth in July; but 
they are ſo firmly fixed to the head, that it takes a long 
time for them to looſen and fall; whereas in the leaves 
of plants the pedicles are ſo tender, that they wither and 
fall immediately on the juices cealing to flow into them. 
This analogy between the operations of nature, in the 
caſting the horns of deer, and the falling off of ripe fruit 
and leaves from vegetables, derives great force from ob- 
ſervation of the orange and other trees. If the ſtalk, 
from which a ripe orange has fallen, be compared with 
that part of the forehead of a deer from which a horn 18 
Jjuit fallen, there will be ſeen ſuch a ſimilarity between 
the one and the other, that it will appear very obvious, 
that nature has operated by the ſame laws in both. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 227. p. 494. 

The number of branches in the horns is proportioned to 
the AGE of the animal, the young ones always having 
but few, the old ones moſt. Six or ſeven branches are 
the common number, and in Tuſcany they have fome- 
times eight or nine. But in Saxony, where theſe crea- 
tures are very long lived, they are ſometimes ſeen with 
fourteen or fiſteen branches, and ſometimes more. The 
young horns, while yet ſoft, are full of blood-veſicls ; 
and if cut off, eſpecially near the head, they are ſound 
to bleed very violently, and the creature will ſometimes 
even bleed to death at the wound. This blood was found 
by Redi to coagulate alſo like the other blood of the ſtag, 
let out of the other parts of the body; though this is 
contrary to the accounts of Ariſtotle and Galen. Blood- 
veſſels are ſent in large numbers into all horns, while 
young, to furniſh them with nonriſhment ſor their in- 
creale and growth ; but when they are arrived at their 
full-growth, theſe veſſels dry up, there being no farther 
occaſion for them; and hence it is that no ill ſymproms 
attend the falling off of theſe parts, when full grown. 
If a ſtag be caſtrated while he is ſo young as not to have 
horns, he will never have any at all; and if caſlrated af- 
terwards, while his Hs are on, he will never calt them, 
but always retain the ſame pair which he had at the time 
of the operation. The horns of a deer are by huntſmen 
called his HEAD, | 

In the Hiſtory of the F:ench Academy of Sciences, we 
have an account of a bullock's horn, ang out of the 
ground in plowing, which had ſhot forth fibrous roots, 
and appeared to have grown, or vegetated, after the 
manner of a plant. 

Horns make a conſiderable article in the arts and manv- 
factures. Bullocks horns, ſoftened by the fire, ſerve to 
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make lanthorns, combs, knives, ink-horns, tobacco- 
boxes, &c. 

Horn, /tlaining of. See Boxes, Drixc, Ivory, Ton- 
ois E- Hell, and Woop. 

ORN is ſometimes alſo uſed ſor the hoof of a horſe, &c. 

Horn, Ammon's. See Coknu Ammonis. + 

Horn-blend, is a black or green indurated bole or . 
conſiſting of ſcaly particles, which ate diſtinguiſhable 
from thoſe of mica, by being leſs ſhining, thicker, and 
rectangular. It is general! Lond among iron ores, and 
— mapa intermixed with mica, forming a compact 

one. 

Hon x, Harti, cornu cervi. The ſcrapings or raſpings of 
the horn of this animal are medicinal, and uſed in de- 
coctious, ptiſans, &c. : 
Hart/horn-jelly is nutritive and ſtrengthening, and is 
ſometimes given in diarrhœas ;; but a decoction of burnt 
hari/horn in water is more frequently uſed for this pur- 

oſe, and is called hart/horn drink, 

e coal of hart/horn, by being calcined with a long con- 
tinued and ſtrong fire, is changed into a very white earth, 
called hart/horn calcined to whiteneſs. This earth is 
employed in medicine as an abſorbent, and adminiſtered 
in dyſenteries and labour-pains, which are ſuppoſed to 
be cauſed by acrid and ill-digeſted matters. This earth 
levigated is the baſis of Sydenham's white decoction, 
which is commonly preſcribed in theſe diſeaſes. 

The ſalt of hart/horn is a great ſudorific, and given in 
fevers with ſucceſs ; and hart/horn alſo yields, by diſtil- 
lation, a very penetrative volatile ſpirit. 

Hon, in the Manege. To give a ſtroke with the horn, is 
to bleed a horſe in the roof of the mouth, with the horn 
of a ſtag or roebuck, the tip or end of which is ſo ſharp 
and pointed, as to produce the fame eſfect as a lancet. 
They ſtrike with the hor» in the middle of the fourth 
notch or ridge of the upper jaw. 

Hokx-hipped. A horſe is ſaid to be ſo, when the tops of 
the two haunch-bones appear too high. 


Hon is alſo a fort of mulical inflrument, of the wind 


kind; chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate and bring to- 
gether the dogs, and the hunters. 
The horn may have all the extent of the trumpet. 
The term for ſounding anciently was, wind a horn, all 
horns being in thoſe times compaſſed: but fince ſtrait 
horns are come in faſhion, they ſay, blow a horn; and 
ſometimes, plainly, ſound a horn. 
There are various leflons on a horn : as the recheat, dou- 
ble recheat, royal recheat, running or farewel! recheat, 
&c. See RECHEAT, 
The French Fern is no other than a wreathed or con- 
torted trumpet. It labours under the ſame defects as the 
trumpet itſelf; but theſe have of late been fo palliated, 
as to require no particular ſeleQtion of keys for this in- 
ſtrument. In the beginning of the year 1773, a foreigner, 
named Spandau, played in a concert at the opera- houſe 
a concerto, part whereof was in the key of C, with the 
 minor-thicd 3 in the performance of which all the inter- 
vals ſeemed to be as perfect as in any wind- inſtrument. 
This improvement was effected by putting his right- 
hand into the bottom or bell of the inſtrument, and at- 
tempering the ſounds by the application of his fingers to 
different parts of the tube. 

The Hebrews made uſe of horns, formed of rams Horus, 
to proclaim the jubilee z whence the name JUBILEE, 
HoRNs of the uterus, two proceſles ariſing from the ſides of 

the fund. See UTERUS. | 

Hon, in Architecture, is ſometimes uſed for vOLUTE. 

HoRN of plenty. See CORNUCOPIA. 

HorN with horn, or HoRkN under horn (cornutum cum cor- 
nuto), is when there is common per cauſe de vicinage, in- 
tercommoning of horned beafts. See CoMmon aud In- 
TERCOMMONING, 

Hokus, in Botany. See Snail TrEFOIL. 

HoRNs and hedgehog, See LUCERNE, 

HoRNs of inſcels. See FEELERS, 

Horns, il. See Mooss-deer, and El. x. 

HoRN-coot, a name given by fowlers to the great horn-owL. 
A ſportſman who has got one of theſe birds, has a con- 
ſtant lure to draw together almoſt what numbers of others 
he pleaſes. 'The method of taking other birds by it, is 
thus: the ſportſman fixes upon ſome ſingle tree which 
{tands in the middle of an open field, and cutting the 
boughs of this into a regularity, he ſpreads nets all about 
it, and then places his owl within them, with a ſtring 
faſtened to its leg, by means of which the bird may be 
put in motion by the ſportſman as he ſtands at a diſtance 
under covert, There are to be two perches placed near 
one another, ſo that the owl can eaſily go from the one 
to the other, It is the nature of this bird to fly only by 
night, and therefore whenever it is ſeen by day-light, all 
the other birds quarrel with it, and abuſe it ; even the 
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The ſportſman depends upon this ; and as ſoon 28 he feeg 
any bird approach, or as ſoon as the owl, who ſee f 
ther than he can, gives him the ſignal that ſome bi 42 
in fight, he pulls the ſtring; on which the ow! bet 5 
diſturbed, flies from one perch to the other, This d 8 
the ſtrange bird to her; and flying violently at her ith 
entangled in the net placed with that intent, and po 
ſportſman muſt immediately run up and take it out nd 
i 3.70 the net for the next. Lao 
oRN-fi/h, an Engliſh name fot the fiſh which 
the gar-fiſh. It is by ſome accounted a bucks of . 
acus or tobacco- pipe fiſh ; but the only reaſon for this 
* 7 _ 1 have been, that it is as long and fender 
as that fiſh, It is properly a ſpeci 
4 Acus and Reo, eee 
ORN-f/h, in Ichthyology. See CokNurus % 
pop apts in — ok Owr.. 98 
ORN=work, in Fortification, a fort of out-work - 
toward the field, 2 and defend a 9 
N. 5 place, ſuſpected to be weaker than the reſt: 1 
my 1 Py &. See Tab. II. Fortification, 
It confiſts of a front and two branches; the front ;« 
made into two demi-baltions, and a curtin; its ſides, or 
flanks, are uſually parallel; though ſometimes they a - 
proach or contract towards the place, forming what & 
call a QUEUE d"yronde, or ſwallows tail. F 
When the flanks are too long, they ſometimes make 
epaulements to flank them. The parts of the horn-2614 
next the country are to be defended by a parapet. 
For the conſtruction of »9rn-works, produce the capita) 
of the ravelin beyond the ſaliant angle A Jab. VIII. 
Fer tification, fig. 42+) to the diſtance A B, of about eighty 
toiſes; draw D B E at right angles to AB, in which take 
BD, BE, each equal to fifty-five toĩſes; and on the out- 
ward fide DE, trace the front of a polypon in the ſame 
manner as that of the body of the place, making the pet- 
endicular BF eighteen toiſes, and the faces thirty, 
The branches Da, E 5, of the horn-work, when pro- 
duced, terminate on the faces of the baſtions, within 
five toiſes of the ſhoulders. The ditch of the Herner 
1s twelve toiſes, and its counterſcarp parallel to the 
branches, and in the front terminates at the ſhoulders, 
The capital of the ravelin before the front of the horn 
work is thirty-five toiſes, and the faces terminate on the 
ſhoulders, or rather two or three toiſes beyond them ; 
and the ditch before the ravelin is eight toiſes. There 
are ſometimes made retrenchments within the þ:r-wort, 
ſuch as 8, S; which are conſtructed by erecting perpen- 
diculars to the faces of the ravelins, within twenty-five 
toiſes of their extremities. This retrenchment, like all 
others, has a parapet turfed only with a berm of eight 
feet before it, and likewiſe, a ditch from three to be 
toiles broad. When a Horn- werk is made before the 
baſtion, the diſtance of the front from the ſaliant angle 
of the baſtion is a hundred toiſes ; and the branches ter- 
minate on the faces of the adjacent ravelins within fire 
toiſes from their extremities; the reſt of the conſttuction 
is as before, 
Two horn-works joined together make a c- wok, 
which is conſtructed by deſcribing from the ſaliant angle 
A (fig. 43.) of the ravelin, as a center, an arc of a 
circle, with a radius of about 120 toifes, cutting the 
capital of the ravelin produced at C; from the point C 
ſet off the chords CB, C F, each equal to a hundred and 
ten toiſes, and on each of theſe conſtruct the front of a 
polygon of the ſame dimenſions, as in the horu-work, 
that is, the perpendicular ſhould be eighteen toifes, the 
faces thirty, and the branches terminate on the ſaces o 
the baſtions, within twenty-five toiſes of the ſhoulders. 
The ditch is twelve toiſes; the capital of the ravelin 
thirty-five, and its ditch eight, When the crown-work 
is made before the baſtion, the arc is deſcribed from the 
ſaliant angle of the baſtion with a radius of a hundred 
and twenty toiſes, and the branches terminate on the 
faces of the adjacent ravelins, within twenty-five toilcs 
of their extremities, &c. as before. Muller's Elem. of 
Fortif. p. 39, &c. 3 
HORNAGIUM, Hoxx ACE, in our ancient Lo:v- 59%» 
ſeems to import the ſame with hornge/a- 
HORNBEAM, Carpinus, in Botany, a genus of the us. 
noecia polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has 
male and female flowers, growing ſeparate on the ſame 
plant ; the male flowers are diſpofed in a cylindrical rope 
or catkin, and have ten ſmall ſtamina the female lover? 
are diſpoſed in the ſame form, and have one peta! ſhape 
like a cup, cut into fix parts, with two ſhort gere 
the catkin afterwards grows large, and at the baſe ; 
each ſcale is lodged an oval angular nut. There at 
four ſpecies. Miller. 
Linnzus enumerates only two ſpecies. 


| hawks will make at it wherever it comes in their way. | 


The hornbeam is very common in many parts of England» 


but is rarely ſuſfered to grow as a timber=tree, being ge- 
nerally reduced to pollards by the country people; yet 
where the young trees have been properly treated, they 
have grown to a large ſize. 8 
Theſe trees will thrive on cold and barren hills, and may 
therefore be cultivated in ſuch places with great advan- 
tage. When they are deſigned for timber, they ſhould 
be raiſed from ſeeds in the lame ſoil and ſituation where 
they are deſigned to grow. he ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. As the plants 
grow vp, they ſhould be kept free trom weeds, and in 
two years time they will be fit to tranſplant; and as the 
trees advance in their growch, they ſhould be carefully 
thinned. | 7 
The timber of this tree is very tough and flexible, and 
might be converted to many uſeful purpoſes, if ſuffered 
to grow to a proper ſize; but as it nas been generally 
treated otherwiſe, ſo the prin<1pal utes it bas been applied 
to, have been for turnery ware; for which it is an excellent 
wood ; and alſo for making miil-cogs, heads of beetles, 
Sc. It is alſo excellent fuci. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
HoznBEAM pollengers, a denomination given by ſome to 
trees of this ipecies, which have becn iopped, and are of 
about twenty years growth. See LREE, 
HORNEUD poppy. See Pope. 
HORNET, Crabro, in Zoology, a ipecics of the Wasp, 
with a black thorex, and double black ipots on the ſeg— 
ments of the abdomen. I his inlect is very boid and ve— 
nomous z and wholly reſembles the watp, only it is twice 
as large, and that the head is ot a longer and llenderer 
ſhape, and the eyes formed {ymewhat wt a balt-moon. 
They build under ground, and in winter hide themfeives 
in hollow trees. They feed on fleſh, and, when very 
hungry, will ſeize: upon a imall bird. Mouitet relates, 
that they have. been ſeen fingly to purſue and il a ſpatr- 
row, and afterwards feed on its fletli, See W ASP, 
HoxxeT-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, a very large two-winged 
fly, which has the ſhape and colours of the hornet, aud 
is, at firſt ſight, ſcarce o be diſtinguithcd from it, Ihe 
principal colour of the body of this fly is yeliow z bur it 
has two long and large black lines placed tranivericly on 
it, and has a black corcelet, aud a yeliow ncad, 
Theſe lay, at a proper ſcaſon, a large number of oblong 
white eggs, which hatch into large and long worms, 
whoſe chief tood is the worms and nymphs of the ham- 
ble bees. The worm of this fly is contnually found in 
the neſts of theſe bees, where it never meddles either 
with the wax or honey, but preys only on the young oti- 
ſpring of the creature. ; 
HORNGELD pgnifies a tax, within the foreſt, to be paid 
for the feeding of horned beaſts. See GELD. | 
Dutetum eſſe omni collefione in foreſta de beſtiis cornutis, 
&c. Ft fint quieti de omnibus geldis, & danegeldis, & 
wodgeldis, & ſenegeldis, & borngeldisg & c. i 
To be free of horngeld, is a privilege granted by the king 
to ſuch as he thinks good. | 
HORNPIPE, a common inſtrument of muſic in Wales, 
conſiſting of a wooden pipe, with holes at ſtated diſ- 
tances, and a horn at cach end; the one to collect the 
wind blown into it by the mouth, and the other to carry 
off the ſounds as modulated by the performer. See the 
deſcription and form of this inſtrument by the honour- 
able Daines Barrington, in Archzol. vol. tit, p. 33. 
HorxP1PE is allo the name of an Engliſh air, probably de- 
rived from the above inſtrument. The meature of this 
air is triple time, with ſix crotchets in a bar; four of 
which are to be beat with the hand down, and two up. 
HORNSTEIN, in Natural Hiſtory, is a name given in Ger- 
many to the filiceous ſtone, called in England chertz, or 
CHERT. | 
HORODICTIC guadrant. See QUADRANT. 
HOROGRAPHY, compounded of apa, hour, and ypapo, 
{ write, the art of making or conſtructing dials ; called 
alſo horalogiography, gnomonica, ſciatherica, photoſciathe- 
rica, &c. Hee DIALLING. | 
HOROLOGIOGR APHY, the art of making or conſtruct- 
ing dials. See DIaLLING. 
HOROLOGIUM, *Apoxcyrey, compoled of &, Hora, time, 
hour, and doe, ſpeech, diſcourſe, a common name, among 
ancient writers, tor any inſtrument or machine for mea- 
ſuting the hours. See CHRONOMETER. 
Such are our clocks, watches, ſun-dials, &c. See CLOCK, 
WaTcn, DiaL, and CLEePsYDRA. 
Modern inventions, and gradual improvements, have 
given birth to ſome new terms that come properly under 
this head, and annexed new meanings to others totally 
different to what they bad originally. All chronometers 
that announced the hour by ſtriking on a bell, were 
called Locks: thus, we read of pocket-clocks, though 
nothing could ſeem more abſurd than to ſuppoſe that a 
clock, according to the modern idea, ſhould be carried in 
ne pocket. In like manaer, all clocks that did not 
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ſtrike the hour were called waTcars, or me- pieces; 

and the different parts of a ſtriking clock were diſtin- 

guiſhed by the watch-part, and the clock-part ; the former, 
meaning that part which meaſures the time, aud the 
latter, the part which proclaims the hours. In the re- 
port of Sir Iſaac Newton to the houſe of commons, anno 
1713, relative to the longitude act, he ſtates the difficul- 
ties of aſcertaining the longitude by means of a WATCH 3 
yet it is obvious, from ſeveral circumſtances, that his 
remarks were directly to be underſtood of a time-piece, 
regulated by a pendulum ; for his objections are founded 
on the known properties of the pendulum, ſome of 
which differ eſſentially from the properties of the balance 
and ſpring. It is alſo to be remembered, that all the 
attempts of Huygens for finding the longitude were by 
means of pendulum clocks, that did not ſtrike the hour, 
and conicquently, according to the language of the 
times, were called watches. At this time ſuch machines 
for meaſuting time as are fixed in their place, are calied 
CLOCKS, if they ſtrike the hour; it they do not ſtrike 
the hour, they are called time-pieces; and when con— 
ſtructed with more care, for a more accurate meaſure of 
time, hey are called regulators. Some artiſts of late 
have affected to call ſuch watches as were conſtrufted 
for aſtronomical and nzutical obſervations, by the name 
of time-preces, probably to intimate that they poſſeſs the 
advantages of thoſe conſtructed with a pendulum. 

Mr. John Harriſon firtt gave the name of TIME KEEPER 
to his watch, for the performance of which he received 
from parliament the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds. 
Sce LONGITUDE. 

For the account of the principles of this machine, ſee 
TIME-KEEPER, And for the chief improvements that 
have been made for the more accurate meaſure of time, 
See PALLE I'S, PENDULUM, SCAPEMENT, and 'THER= 
MOMETER. 

HoxoLOGIUM, HoRrOLOGTON, is alſo a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy, or breviary ; becauſe it contains the 
daily hours, or the ſeveral offices to be rehearſed each 
day. 

The Greeks call it @paxoſ1ov, which anſwers to what in 
Latin and Engliſh we call diurnum, or diurnal. 
The wpoao] ov is the breviary of the Greeks. 

HOROMELRY, the art of meaſuring, or dividing the 
hours, and keeping an account of time. 

HOROPTER, in Optics, is a right line, drawn through the 
point where the two optic axes meet, parallel to that 
which joins the centers of the two eyes, or the two 
pupils. 

Such is the line AB (Tab. II. Optics, fig. 31.) drawn 
through the point of concourſe C, of the optic axes of 
the eyes D and E, parallel to HI, which joins the cen- 
ters of the eyes H and J. 

It is called horopter; as being found, by experience, to 
be the limit of diſtinct viſion. f 

The horopter has ſeveral properties in optics, which are 
deſcribed at large in Aguillonius, Opt. lib. ii. Diff. 10. 

HoRoOPTER, plane of the. See PLANE of the horopter. 

HOROSCOPE, in A/rology, the degree or point of the 

heavens riſing above the eaſtern point of the horizon, at 
any given time when a prediction is to be made of a fu- 
ture event : as, the fortune of a perſon then born, the 
ſucceſs of a delign then laid, the weather, &c. 
The word is compoled of ag, hora, hour, and the verb 
oxenTOuAN, ſpefto, cenſidero, I conſider. The Latins call 
it cardo orientalis; lometimes aſcendens. See ASCEND- 
ANT. 

They were formerly ſo infatuated with horoſcopes, that 
Albertus Magnus, Cardan, and others, are faid to have 
had the temerity to draw that of Jeſus Chriſt. 

HoRosCoPs is allo uſed for a ſcheme, or figure, of the 

twelve houles; i. e. the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, 
wherein is marked the diſpoſition of tae heavens tor any 
given time. 
Thus we ſay, to draw a horoſcope, conſtruct a horoſcopes 
&c. We call it, more peculiarly, calculating a rvativity, 
when the liie and fortune of a perſon are the ſubject of 
the prediction; for they draw hore/copes of cities, great 
enterprizes, &c, Hee House, 

HoRoSCOFE, lunar, is the point which the moon iſſues out 
of, when the ſun is in the aſcending point of the eaſt. 
This is alſo called the part of fortune. | 

HoROSCOPE is allo a mathematical initcument, in manner 
of a planiſphete; but now diſuſed. 

It was invented by J. Paduanus, who compoſed a ſpecial 
treatiſe thereon. "Ie I 

HORREA, in Roman Antiquity, were public magazines 
of corn and falt mear, out ot which the ſoldiers were 
furnithed on their march in the military roads of the em- 

ire. 
; 66h was alſo the name which they gave to their GRa- 
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HORROR, Hoxrove, ſtricuy ſignifies ſuch an exceſs of 


fear as makes a perſon tremble, It is a compound of 
admiration and fear, not without an occaſional mixture 
of pleaſure, from which, when predominant, it is de- 
nominated a pleaſing Herr. In Phy/ic, it denotes fuch 
a ſhuddering, or quivering, as precedes an ague fit; and 
is often joined with rigores, aud lumbagines. Sce AGE, 
FE VER, &c. 

Through ignorance of this acceptation, ſome have un- 
deritood fear to be accounted by authors among the an- 
tecedent ſymptoms of thoſe diſtempers. 


HokRroR of a vacuum, Was an imaginary principle among 


the ancient philoſophers, to which they aſcribed the 
aſcent of water in pumps, and other f:milar phenomena, 
which are now known to be occaſioned by the weight of 
the AIR, 


HORS de ſon fer, q. d. out of his fee, is an exception to 


avoid an action brought for rent, or other ſervice, iſſuing 
out of certain lands, by him that pretends to. be the lord. 
For if the defcndant can prove the land to be without 
the compaſs of his fee, the action fails. 


HORSE, eqns, in Zoology. In the Linnæan ſyſtem this 


makes a diltinct genus of animals, of the order of be/- 
Inez, the charaters of which are: that the fore-tecth 
are ſix in cach jaw, the upper erect and parallel, the 
lower more prominent; the canine, or dog-teeth, are 
ſingle, placed at a diſtance from the others, and are but 
little longer than they; and the hoof conſiſts of one 
piece. According to theſe characters, the author ih- 
cludes in this genus the equrus caballus with a hairy tail, 
or horſe, the Ass, the wild aſs, the Mork, and the 
7EBRA, or, as he calls it, the ſtriped horſe. 

The horſe makes tne ſubject of a very extenſive art, 
called KORSEMANSHIP, conſiſting of divers ſubordinate 
arts or branches, | 
From the ſame beaſt alſo ariſe the profeſſions of chivalry, 
knighthood, &c. 

Authors are divided as to the time when men firſt be- 
gan to mount hor/es, The ſcholiaſt of Euripides, and 
Euſtathius on the ſecond book of the Iliad, ſpeak as if 
the ancients had been unacquainted with the uſe of 
ſaddle- Hor ſes, and had only uſed them to draw chariots, 
&c. They add, that courſes on Her ſe-back were not in- 
troduced at the Olympic games before the fifteenth 
Olympiad. But this can ſcarce bez becauſe the Cen- 
taurs, to whom the invention is attributed, lived long 
before that time. Beſides, Homer, though he mentions 
only chariots in his account of the ſiege of Troy, ſpeaks 
of riding ſo familiarly in ſome parts of his Iliad aud 
Odyſſey, that it muſt have been practiſed among the 
Greeks before he compoſed either of theſe poems. In 
the fifteenth book of the Iliad he repreſents the ſtrength 
and activity of Ajax, when he fought ia defence of the 
Grecian ſhips that were attacked by the Trojans, and 
leaped from one (hip to another, by the readinels and 
addreſs with which a ſkilful horſeman would vault from 
the back of one hor/e to that of another; and his abi- 
lity to defend many ſhips at once by that of the accom- 
pliſhed rider, who is capable of managing and controul- 
ing ſeveral horſes at the ſame time, This compariſon 
proves not only, that riding was commonly known at 
the time when Homer wrote, but that it mult have been 
ſtudied and cultivated with great care and attention, 
In the fifth book of the Odyſley, the poet compares 
Ulyſſes, ſhipwrecked and fitting aftride a plank which 
was floating on the waves, to a man beſtriding a hor /e, 
and keeping his ſeat in ſpite of the motions which the 
animal could make. Herodotus, in Thalia, ſpeaks of 
hunting on hsr/e-back, as an exerciſe practiſed in the 
time of Darius: in Melpomene, likewiſe, he ſays, the 
Amazons hunted on hor /e-back, with their huſband+, the 
Sarmatians. Xenophon ſays, that Cyrus bunted on hor /c- 
back, when he had a mind to exerciſe himſelf and his 
hor ſes. 

It appears, likewiſe from Pauſanias, that there were 
hor ſe-courſes even in the time of Hercules, the inſtitutor 
of the Olympic games. 

It alſo appears, from the molt ancient hiſtory extant, 
viz. the hiſtory of the Bible, that the horſe was made 
ſubſcrvient to the will of man in the carlieſt times, and 
therefore the uſe of this animal is probably almoſt co- 
eval with mankind. See Gen, ch. xivii. 17. Job xxxix. 
18, 19. Gen. I. 9. Exodus, xiv. . 

From the two laſt cited paſſages, in which chariots and 
horſemen are named together, it appears probable, that 
the uſe of chariots and the art of riding were introduced 
about the ſame time, the latter being a little prior to the 
former; and Egypt feems to have been the country to 
which mankind are indebted for the equeſtrian art, though 
the preciſe period of time, in which it was at fir{t prac- 
tiſed, cannot ſo caſiiy be aicertained. From hence it was 
conveyed to the /thioptans, Aravs, Tudians, Ferſians, 
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Parthians, Armenians, Scythians, ccc. 8 
which came from Phœnicia in Egypt, brought Colonies 
with them, and eſtabliſhed it in Greece = cis art 
zart tranſplanted thither the horſe, which * . 
nally a native of Greece, "The Theſfalian 55 

the moſt famous of ancient Greece, and Jer were 
mired not only by the inhabitants of that count 

by the molt judicious and experienced of other J, but 
From Greece the att of horſemanſhip was a 
the Romans, who cultirated it with ſuch dilige ae 
zeal that they were ſoon able to excel their mai! * 
It was the cuſtom, among the ancients, to im «i 
mark on their hor/es : the moſt common were 1 Cap 
a K, tappa; and a bullock's head. Hence ole gate 
with Z's were called Canęcpei; thoſe with a K. ae 
rial; and thoſe with a bull's head, Bouxepabei, ; 


Bucephali 
It is, however, more probable, that the es Ken 
Bucephalus owes his appellation to the reſemblance wh 


this head bore to that of a bull, and not to the! 
ſion of one which was burnt into his fleſh. 
mark in no wiſe peculiar to him, a 
horſes, fo that he could not have been particularly dif; 
guiſhed by it. And Aulus Gellius, lib 22 

| N 8, v. cap. 2. ex- 
prelsly tells us, that this was the fact ; and that the! d 
exactly reſembled, in ſhape and figure, the "Way" F 
bull. This mark was ſtamped on the horſes bottocks 
and his harneſs, as appears from the ſchollaſt in Arift ; 
phancs's Clouds, Hetychius, &c. ” 
In modern times, Arabia is molt diſtinguiſhed for th. 
excellence of its hor/cs, and the addreſs of its mib inte 
in riding them. EY 
Ihe Arabians breed their 5s for (ale, and there is 
conſiderable revenue ariſing from thoſe that are lent = 
of the country, the tax being about 101. ſterling for For 
horſe. Theſe people are ſcrupulouſly exact in preferring 
the pedigree of their e for ſeveral ages; ſo that they 
know their parentage, alliances, and genealogy, diſtin- 
guiſhing each breed by different appellations, and divid- 
ing the whole kind into three clatſes. The fic claſs is 
called noble, being the moit pure and ancient, without 
amy mixture, on the ſides of the fires or dams, The ſe- 
cond claſs is compoſed of Herſes, whoſe race though 
ancient, has been mixed with plebeian blood, cither on 
the male or female fide, which nevertheleſs, is deemed 
noble, but miſcalled. The laſt claſs comprehends the 
common hor/es, which are ſold at a low price; but the 
two former ſorts ate extremely dear, the lowell-priced 
mares of ihe firlt claſs being worth five hundred French 
crowns, and ſome fetching even four, five, or fix thou- 
ſand hvres. 


When a ſtallion covers a mare among the Arabs, both 
being of equal quality, witneites are called to be preſcnt 
on the occaſion, who ſign a certificate in the preſence of 
a magiſtrate, in which the names of the korte and mare 
are mentioned, with their pedigrees, When the mare 
drops her foal, witneſſes are called again, and another 
certificate is drawn up and figned : and theſe vouchers 
are given with the animal, like the cgeds of an elta 
when it is fold. 

The Arabian horſes are generally of a middling ſize, neat 
and clean in their ſhape and limbs, and of a thin and 
ſlender figure. Their keepers curry and feed them morn- 
ing and evening, and only let them drink two or thiee- 
times in the day. About March, when the graſs is irony 
and plentitul, they foil them, and devote this feats 
likewiſe to procreation ; obſerving the cuſtom, whic 
we have probably derived from them, of throwing cold 
water upon the mare as ſoon as the ſtallion deſcends 
from her back. When tke ſpring is paſt, the horſes ate 
taken from the paſtutes, and kept for the reſt of the 
year withcut orals or hay, ſolely upon barley, with 2 
certain portion of ſtraw. When the celis are about 
eighteen months old, they ſheer the hair of their tas, 
in order to make it grow thicker and ſtronger. They 
begin to ride their colts at the age of two years, Cr une 
and a half at moſt. 

The beſt breeds of this country are ſaid to be ſprung, 
{rom the wild /e of the Deſert, of which, mau a 
ago, a ſtud was compoſed, which increafed the bree 
and furniſhed Europe, Alia, and Africa, with (belle nadie 
animals. The belt /s are, therefore, immediate) 07 
remotely deſcended from Barbs, deſcended ſrom Aca- 
bians, whole climate is peculiarly favourable to che breed 
of horſes. | 
The Arabian breed is propagated in Barbary, amo"; 
the Moors, and even among the negroes, on the bank? 
of Gambia and Senegal, where they are fed with Inca 
corn, bruiled and mixed with milk. Egypt, Lune, 
and Per ha, ure ſupplied with hor fe (rom Aravia. ; 15. 
Barbary hor/cs are to be found in molt counties 01 
rope. [TN 
The ſorelieads of theſe hor/cs are generally 1278) ([cn&*'s 


aud 


mpreſ. 
but common to all 


and ill furniſhed with mane, but riſing diſtinctly and 
boldly out of their withers, their heads lean and ſmall, 
and reſembling that of a ſheep; the ears handſome and 
well placed ; the ſhoulders light, ſloping back wards, and 
flat; their withers fine, and ſtanding high ; Joins, ſhort 
and ſtrait; flanks and ribs round and full, without hav- 
ing too large a barrel ; their haunches ſtrong and claſtic; 
the croupe often ſomewhat too long; the tail placed 
high; thighs well turned and rounded ; legs clean, well 
made, and thin of hair; the ſinews detached from the 
bone, but the paſtern generally too long and bending ; 
the ſoot good and ſound. Theſe horſes are of all colours; 
but the moſt common ſort is grey; they are generally 
cold and flow in their paces, and require to be rouzed 
and animated by the rider, when they will diicover a 
great fond of vigour, wind, and ſpeed. They are very 
light and nimble, formed for running, and are more va- 
lued in their offspring than for their own merit, being 
thought, when tranſported into foreign countries, to get 
colts which excel their fires in goodneſs ; on which ac- 
count they are valuable in ſtuds. : 
The Algerines are ſaid not to like to caſtrate their hor/cs, 
but only ſqueeze their teſticles when they are about three 
months old, and thus render them incapable of propa- 
ation. 
It is thought that the Herſes of the kingdom of Morocco 
are the beſt, and next to them a breed called the moun- 
tain Barbs, which are ſure-footed, of a gentle diſpohtion, 
and very attentive and docile, Their walk is free and 
bold, and their gallop very rapid. 
In Turkey, Arabia, and Perſia, they expoſe the dung of 
their horſes in the ſun, and when it is capable of being 
finely powdered, they ſpread it under them inſtead of 
litter, which gives their coat a beautiful gloſs and luſtre. 
The Petfian horfes are reckoned next in value to thoſe of 
the Arabians. The Spaniſh hor/es are much commended : 
ſome make them ſecond to the Arabians, and place them 
before the Barb. Holland furniſhes a race of hor/es, 
which are principally ſerviceable in the coach: the belt 
come from Friefland. France abounds in hor/es of all 
kinds, but by no means excels. The belt of choſe fit for 
the ſaddle come from Limoſin; and next to thoſe, Nor- 
mandy claims precedence, for its handſome, generous, 
and uſeful breed. Ihe French hes are apt to have their 
ſhou'ders too looſe and open, as thoſe of the Barbs are 
too confined and narrow. 
The finer and better ſort of the more modern Engliſh 
horſes are deſcended from Arabians and Barbs, and tre- 
quently reſemble their fires in looks and appearance, but 
differ from them conſiderably in ſize and mould, being 
more ſurniſked, flout, and luſty. In general, they are 
ſtrong, nimble, of good courage, capable of enduring 
much fatigue, and both in perſeverance and ſpeed ſur- 
paſs all horſes in the world. However, it is objected to 
Engliſh horſes, that they want grace or expreſſion in their 
figure and carriage; that they are obſtinate and ſullen 
that they have (tiff ſhoulders, and want ſupplenets in 
their limbs, which render them unfit for the manege. 
England has at all times, even in its rudelt fate, been 
ppſſeſſed of a breed of hor/es ſuthcient to anſwer every 
neceſſary purpoſe. But it is probable, that thoſe now 
uſed in the ſervice of war, as well as for draught, are an 
offspring of the German or Flemiſh breed, meliorated 
by our ſoil, and a judicious culture 3 as Our race horſes 
derive their origin from Arabia. The venerable Bede 
ſays, that the Engliſh began to uſe ſaddle bor about the 
year 631, when prelates and others rode on hr /e-bact, 
who till that time were accuſtomed to walk. In the 
reign of Athelſtan the Englith became ſo jealous of the 
Hor ſes, which were alſo held in high citeem by foreigners, 
that a law was made by that monarch to prohibit the ex- 
portation of them, unleſs they were dehgned for pre- 
ſents; and in the reign of this prince many foreign 
h1r [es were introduced into this kingdom. The variety 
of breeds in this iſland was farther augmented by Wil- 
iam the Conqueror, and particularly by Roger de Be- 
iefme, earl of Shrewſbury, in his time, who introduced 
the Spaniſh ſtallions into his eſtate in Powis Land, from 
which that part of Wales was for many years celebrated 
for a (wift and generous race of hor/rs. Sce on this [ub- 
[eft Berenget's Hiſtory and Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. i. 
paſſim; and Pennancs Britiſh Zoology, vol. i. p. 1, &Cc. 
Phe importation and breed of hor/cs were much pro 
moted by Edward II. and Edward III. Polydore Virgil 
informs vs, that in the reign of Henry VII. the Englith 
were wont 10 keep large herds of boyſes in their paitures 
and common fields; and by 11 Hen. VII. cap. 13. it 
was prohibited to convey horſes out of the realm with- 
out the king's licence, on pain of ſorfeirure. In the 
reign of the ſucceeding prince, a particular regard was 
paid to the raiſing of a breed of good and ſtrong bor/cs ; 


ud gccorchng'y ſeveral laws were made, enjoining thoſe | 


who had parks, incloſures, &. to keep at leaſt two braod 
mares, of a certain ſize, &c, and prohibiting ſtoned 
horſes from being put into foreſts or commons where 
mares were kept, within certain counties, which were 
above the age of two years, but not fiſtcen hands high, 
on pain of forteiture ; and {cabbed horſes from being kept 
in ſuch places, on pain of 10s. 27 Hen. VIII. cap. b. 

2 Hen. VIII. cap. 13. | 

y 1 Ed. VI. cap. 12, & 2 & 3 Ed. VI. cap. 33. Hor ſe- 
ſtealers are excluded from the benefit of clergy. B 
theſe prudent and judicious meaſures, the Engliſh breed 
of Horſes was not only improved in ſtrength aud ſize, but 
alſo greatly increaſed in number. Till the uſe of 
COACHES was introduced in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth,” laddle horſes and caris were the only methods of 
conveyance for all forts, of people; and the queen rode 
behind her maſter of the hor/e, when ſhe went in ſtate 
to St. Paul's. By the 2 & 3 Ph. & NI. cap. 7. and 3c 
Eliz. cap. 12. it is enacted, in order to prevent hor/es 
from being ſtolen or ſold in private places, that owners 
of fairs and markets ſhall appoint toil-takers or book- 
keepers, who are to enter the names of buyers and ſellers 
of horſes, & c. And to alter the property, the horſes mult 
be rid or fland in the open fair one hour; and all the 
parties to the contract mult be preſent with the hre. 
Sellers of hor /es are to procure vouchers of the ſale; and 
the names of the buyer, {cller, and voucher, price of the 
horſe, the colour, and one ſpecial mark at leaſt, arc to 
be entered in the toll-taker's books, and a note of the 
lame delivered to the buyer; and if any perſon ſhall ſell 
a horſe, without being known to the book-keeper, or 
bringing a voucher ; or if any one ſhall vouch, without 
knowing the ſeller, or the book keeper ſhall make an en- 
try, without knowing either; in each of theſe cafes the 
ſale is void, and a forfeiture is incurted of 51. The 
owner may ſeize and take his horſe again, or have an ac- 
tion of detinue, &c. A {tolen horſe, though ſold ac- 
cording to the direction of the act, may be red-emed and 
taken by the owner within x months. repaying the 
buyer what he thall ſwear he gave for the ſame. Any 
perſon killing a hor/e in the night-time is guilcy of felony, 
and liable to tran{portation for ſeven years; aud maim- 
ing a horſe incurs the penalty of treble damages. 22 & 
23 Car. II. cap. 7. 
Horſes in hackney-coaches are to be fourteen hands high. 
9 Anne, cap. 23. If hired b9r/es are abuſed by immo- 
derate riding, & c. theie lies an action of treſpats on the 
caſe. 
Britiſh horſes, mares, and geldings, pay on exportation 
a duty of 5s. each. 
The paits of a bor /e's body furniſh a great variety of terms, 
by no means to be ovgrlooked. The {kin and coat are 
called the hair; the long hair on the neck, the mane ; 
the tore-top, the thing or tuke ; the hair behind, on the 
feet, the fet-lock, or fetter-lack ; that growing over the top 
of the hoof, the coronct, or croxet ; that on the eye-lids, 
the bri/ls, The ridge whereon the mane grows, is called 


the cre/t, or criſt; the fore-pait, from the neck to the 


forc-leys, the bri/&et or cheſl; the mark frequently run- 
ning down his face, the rache; and that in the ſorchead, 
the ar. The top of the ſhouldet-blades, at the ſetting 
of the neck, is called the withers; the place where the 
laddle is fet, the deck; and a bruiſe or hurt thereon, a 
navel-gall; the middie of the back, from the mane to 
the hips, the reixs; the extremity of the reins above the 
hips, the croupe; the tail, the Act, or runt; the hollow 
or ſinking ot the back-bouve, the /way; the hind part 
of the beily, next the genital, the fant; that nearer 
the thighs, he grezz; the loole ſkiu wherein the yard is, 
the Heath; and the tore parts of the thoulders, next tlie 
breails, the lets. The uppermoit part of the hind- 
leg, next the buttock, is called the e or e fei; 
the atter-joint, or bending of the hiud-leg, the coantrel 
or elb5Ww ;, the inner, the Yum or hough ; the joint ar te 
fetlock, the pa/lern ancle or fetiack aint; the foot, above 
the hoot of the ancie-joint, the coronet. Ihe part from 
the withers to the top joint of the thigh, is called the 
Jhoulder;, the middle joint of the fore-leg, the Auge; 
the right-leg before, the Zarther leg; and the left, the 
nearer. The hook is calied the he; the hollow of the 
hoot, the %u; the tender part of the hoof, next the 
heel, the /ruſh; the ball of the foot, the frog; the 
part to be pared or cut off the hoof, when overgrown, 
the rt; the fore part of the Lovt, the cs; the hind 
part, where there is a riſing in the middle of the ſole, 
the Heel; and the inſides meeting on the heel, the guar- 
ters. Of moſt of theſe a farther account will be found 
under the reſpective articles. 
The maſters of this art lay it down, that a Herſe, to be 
good and well-made, mult have three parts like thoſe 
of a woman; viz. the breaſt, which is to be broad, the 
hips round, and the mane long; three of a lion, viz. 
counte- 
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countenance, intrepidity, and fire; three of a bullock, 
viz. the eye, noſtril, and joint; three of a ſheep, viz. 
the noſe, gentleneſs, and patience; three of a mule, 
ſtrengrh, conſtancy, and foot; three of a deer, head, 
leg, and hair, ſhort ; three of a wolf, throat, neck, and 
hearing; three of a fox, ear, tail, and trot z three of a 
ſerpent, memory, ſight, and turning; three of a hare 
or cat, running, walking, and ſupplenefs. 
Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, and are diffe- 
rently denominated, with regard to their ſtrain or coun- 
try. As the Neapolitan, known by his hawk noſe; the 
Spaniſh genet, by his ſmall limbs; the Barb, by his fine 
head and deep hoof; the Dutch, by the roughneſs of 
his legs; the Engliſh by a ſtrong knitting together, & c. 
the Flandrin, &. 

Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the uſes or 
offices they are reſerved for; as the coach-horſe, war- Hor ſc, 
hunting-horſc, runnjng- horſe, pack-hoy fe, & c. 

Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their colours ; 
as a bay, which admits of divers ſhades or caſts; viz. a 
black · bay, brown-bay, dapple-bay; all which have con- 
ſtantly black manes and tails. Dun and mouſe dun, hav- 
ing frequently a black liſt along the back, which deno- 
minates them flea-backed. Flea-bitten, which is white 
ſpotted with red. Grey, dapple-grey, fiiver-grey, ſad or 
powdered grey, black-grey, branded-grey, fandy-grey, 
and iron-grey. Griſſel or reunt, a light fleſh-colour in- 
termixed with white, Peach-colour or bloſſom-colour. 
Pyebald, which conſiſts of two colours, one of them 
white. Roan, a bay, black, or ſorrel, intermixed with 
white hairs. Rubican. black or ſorrel, with a few white 
bairs ſcattered about his body. Sorrel, common-lorrel, 
red or cow-coloured ſorrel; bright, or light-coloured ſor- 
rel; burnt ſorrel; all chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the colour 
of their mane. Srarling-colour, relembling a brownilh 
or blackiſh grey, only more freckled, or intermixed with 
white. Tyger colour, much the ſame with the branded 
grey, only the ſpots Imaller. olf colour, deer-colour, 
black, white, &c. ; | 
Theſe colours are generally conſidered as ſymbolical of 
the nature, qualities, &c. of the beaſt: ; and accordingly 
their value is much influenced hereby. 'The dapple-grey 
is prized for beauty; the brown-bay for ſervice ; the 
black, with filver hair, for courage; the roan for coun- 
tenance; the ſorrel, black without white, and iron-grey, 
are reputed hot and fiery ; the bright-grey, flea-bitten, 
and black with white ſpots, are languine; the white, 
dun, and pye-bald, phlegmatic and heavy; the moule- 
dun, red-bay, and blue-grey, are dull; the peach-colour 
rarely prove obedient to the ſpur; the ſorrel ſeldom fail 
of being good, eſpecially if their legs, tails, and manes, 
be black; and the ſame may be ſaid of the flea- bitten, 
at leaſt thoſe ſo marked in the fore-parts, or over the 
whole body; or, when only behind, it 18 an ill ſign. 
Indeed, it is hard to lay down any univerſal rules in this 
caſe. The white, which promiſe the leaſt, often prove 
good, when black about the eyes and noſtrils ; and there 
are excellent iron-greys, though that is not reputed a 
good colour. f 

The common marks of a dull, ſtupid horſe, are white 
ſpots round the eye, and on the tip of the noſe, upon 
any general colour whatever. Though the vulgar take 
theſe ſpots for ſigns of Rupidity, yet it is certain they 
are marks of the goodneſs of a hor/e; and ſuch horſes as 
have them, are very ſenſible and quick upon the ſpur. 
"The French call theſe ſpots mar ques de ladre. 

Our dealers in hor/cs uſe the term meitled ie to expreſs 
a creature of that ſpecies which has a great deal of vi- 
gour and heart, as they call it. Otherwiſe there is a 
great difference between a mettled horſe, a herje of vi: 
gour, and a fiery %; but as this is not ſuſſiciently at- 
tended to by gentlemen in their purchaſes of this ani- 
mal, ſome general rules for the diſtinguiſhing real vigour 
in a horſe, may be acceptable in a work of this general 
kind. 

When a hor /e is ſtanding fill, the rider who has a mind 
to try whether he has vigour in bim, ſhould keep him 
faſt with the bridle-hand, and app!y the ſpurs to the hair 
of his fides ; this is called by horſemen pinching. If the 
tor ſe is impatient under this, gathering himſelt up, and 
endeavouring to go forwards, and champs upon the bit, 
without thruſting out his n-{e, it is a ſign. of vigour and 
right mettle in him. Some caution is to be uſed, how- 
ever, in judging by this, to diſtiuguiſh between a hor ſe 
that has vigour really in him, and one that has ouly a 
fine ſkin, and is rather ticklith than mettled. This is 
the caſe with a great many 42/5, and is found by their 
being very ſenſible of the touch of the ſpur, and ſkewing 
the appearance of a great deal of mettle and vigour when; 
touched, but immediately lofing the apprehention of it. 
Theſe are of a dull diſpoſition, but only have a tender 
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The mettled horſe is to be highly valued, but the fer 
is good for nothing; a e is truly vigorous 3 
be calm and cool; he ſhould in general move on ould 
ently, and only ſhew his mettle when it is required by v=o 
The fureſt method is to chooſe ſuch hor ſes as ar 8 
tremely apprehenſive of ſtrokes, and are afraid 8 = 
leaſt appearance of their coming. Theſe, at the ay 
cloſing of the legs and thighs, ſeem to be ſeized vie 
feat, and alarmed, but without fretting or fierceneſ, 1 7 
horſe that walks deliberately and ſecurely, and that « * 
out requiring the whip too often, will go on briſkly a | 
without fretting, will go from the walk to the — 
and as, eaſilj from the gallop to the walk again * . 
tinually champs upon the bit, and trots with — 
upon the ſhoulder eaſily, and ſnorting a little the rar 
his noſtrils: this is generally a creature of true _—_ 
and vigour, though it does not rife to ſuch a n 
as is troubleſome or dangerous. If to theſe good vali 
ties a horſe be well upon his haunches, and have lde 
and eaſy ſtop, his head well placed and firm, and 2 
fecling of his bit equal and juſt, the gentleman who loy + 
riding will ſe dom need to complain of the price, Al 
the good qualities of a %%% ſhould, however, never r 
commend him, uvleſs he has a good mouth 8 
ible obedience to the ſpur. 


R 8 TIT; 
1231 ag age, height, teeth, &c, of, ſee Ack, 
HoRsE, airing of a. See AiniNG. 

HoRsSES, backing of. 'The firſt backing of a horſe is a thin 
of great conſequence, as his value afterwards very wack 
depends on it. After a coli has been exerciſed ſome time 
moining and evening, and becomes ſomewhat obedient. 
he is to be taken to ſome ploughed lands, the lighter the 
better; he muſt be made to trot over 


g theſe in the hand, 
by that means to tire him and abate his wantonneſs, 


When this is done, care mult be taken that all the tack. 
ling be good and firm, and every thing in its due and 
proper place; then a perſon is to hoid his head, and an- 
other to mount him; but this muſt not be done ſuddenly, 
or at a jerk, but very gradually and flowly, by ſereral 
halt riſings and heavings. It he bears this patiently, the 
perion is to feat himlelt firmly on his back; but if he be 
troubleſome, and not tamed enough, the perſon is to 
forbear the attempt to mount, and he is to be trotted 
hard in the hand over the ſame ploughed lands again, till 
he is willing to receive the rider quietly on his back, 
When this is done, the perſon who is on bis back mult 
cherith him, and the man who has his head muſt lead 
him a few paces forward; then he is to be cheriſhed 
again. The feet are to be fitted well in the ſtirrups, and 
the toes turned out; afterwards the rider is to ſhrink 
and move himfelf in the ſaddle, and the perſon who 
holds his head, is to withdraw his hand a little farthec 
trom the mouth. As the rider moves his toes forward, 
the holder muſt move him ſorward with the rein, till he 
is made to apprehend the rider's motion of body and 
foot, which mutt always go together, and with ſpirit, 
and will go forward without the other's aſſiſtance, and 
ſtay upon the teſtreint of the rider's hands. 
| When this is accompliſhed, let him be cheriſhed, ard 
have graſs and bread to eat; and then let the cider mount 
and alight ſeveral times, cheriſhing him between each 
time: aud thus he is to be managed till he will go on, 
or ſtand ſtill at pleaſure. This being done, the long rein 
may be laid aſide, and the band about the neck, which 
are always uſcd on this occaſion, and nothing will be ne- 
ceſſary but the trenches and caveſon, with the martinga!. 
A groom mulit lead the way before ; or another bor /e ge 
ing only ſtraight forwards, and making him {tand till 
when deſited. In this manner, by forctimes following, 
and ſomstimes going before another +: on the tro", 
the creature will by degrees be brought to know that its 
his bulineſs to be quiet and governable, See Foal. | 
HoksEsS, breeding of. In oider to have a good and beauti- 
ful race of hor es, it is neceſſary to chooſe for a ſtallion 2 
fine barb, free from hereditary infirmities z fuch a weak 
eyes, bad feet, ſpavins, purſineſs, or the like. Diſorders 
that ariſe from accidents are of no conſequence ; ner!“ 
the hor/e to be at all the leſs valued for chem as 4 {t allion- 
Three months belore chis horſe is to Cover a mare, he 
ſhould be fed wich found oat», peaſe, or beans, or _-— 
coarſe bread, and a little hay, but à good quantity © 
wheat firaw ; he ſhould be led our twice a day to Water 
all this time, and after every watering walked about an 
hour, but not over-heated, If he be not prepared by 
put in heart in this manner, the colts will be weakly, oy 
the horſe hinſelf will be ftpoited, growing Part om 
broken- winded, 115 
It he is put to too many mares, he wiil no! laſt long! 1s 
main and tail will begin to fall off through WER, 
and it will be dithcult ro get vp his fleſh again by the nex 


year. The number of mares thould be proportioned 4 


z and a ſen. 
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his ſtrength, and twelve, fiſteen, or at the moſt twenty, 
ate as many as a horſe will well ſerve for in a ſeaſon. 
Mares go with foal eleven months, and as many days 
over as they are years old. This being certainly known, 
it is caſy to contrive ſo that all the foals may be brought 
forth at a time when there is plenty of graſs. About the 
end of May the mares are to be put into an incloſure ca- 
able of feeding them as long as the ſtallion is to be with 
them, or that they are in ſeaſon, In this incloſure all 
the mares are to be put together, as well thoſe which 
are barren as others. The ſtallion's hind-thoes are to be 
taken off, but the fore-ſhoes ſhould be left on to pre- 
ſerve his feet; then lead him forth, and let him cover a 
mare twice in hand, to render him more tame and gentle. 
After this take off the bridle and turn him looſe among 
the relt, where he will become familiar with them, and 
not one of them will be horſed but when they are in ſea- 
ſon. There ſhould be a little lodge built up in ſome part 
of the incloſure, and peaſe, beans, oats, bread, and other 
good food, put into the manger in it, that the He may 
retire into it in the ſcorching heats, and eat what he likes 
belt. He muſt be thus entertained during the whole 
time he is with the mares, which is to be about ſix or 
ſeven weeks. 
Mares that are very fat and groſs do not hold well ; but 
thoſe which are moderately fat conceive with the greateſt 
ſucceſs and eaſe. To bring a mare in ſeaſon, it is a com- 
mon thing to give her a quart of hemp-ſeed, or twice 
that quantity, night and morning, for eight days before 
the is brought to the horſe. It the refuſe it alone, it may 
be mixed with beans or oats, and will go down; and if 
the ſtallion eat of it alſo, it will make him the better. 
The ftallioa ſhould not cover before he is fix years old, 
nor after he is fifteen. A mare {hould never be covered 
before the is three years old; they ſhould be always ſound 
and healthſul, and of a good breed; ſuch as theſe will 
bring forth better and finer foals than any others. The 
colts produced from theſe, are not to be uſed for ſtal- 
lions; for they will degenerate, and the race will ſoon 
become exactly our own country breed. If a barb is not 
to be had, a Spaniſh hor/c is to be choſen. Sce MARE. 

HorsEs, diſeaſes of. See BoT Ts, Cons u MPTION, CouGH, 
Fever, GRIPts, HoRsSE-worm, &c. 

The Horſe is likewiſe in ſome caſes ſubjeCt to the ſtone. 

HorsEs, eyes of. See EYEs of horſes. 

Hokses, fattening of. The being able to do this ſpeedily 
is one of the greateſc arts our dealers have, and indeed 
is one of the greatelt niceries in the whole management of 
theſe animals. Many methods have been preſcrived ; but 
the following ſeems moſt to be depended on; take ele- 
campane, cummin-ſeed, tamaritk, and aniſeed, of each 
two ounces z common groundiel, one handful : boll all 
theſe very well, with two handfuls of garlic, ſcraped and 
cleaned, in a gallon of good ale; ſtrain the liquor well 
off, aud give the horſe a quart of it every morning made 
hot; keep him warm after it. After he has taken this 
for tour or five mornings, he may be turned out to graſs, 
or kept in the houſe, as the ſeaſon will permit. But 
whenever provender is given him, a quantity of powder 
is to be prepared of equal parts of cummin-ſeeds and 
elecampane, and give him half an ounce of it every time, 
ſprinkling it in by degrees as he cats, that he may not 
nauleate the whole. 

It this method does not ſucceed in a ſhort time, then 
take two lpoonfuls of diapente; brew it in a pint of {ſweet 
wine, and give it the horſe for three mornings. This 
will take olf any inward ſickneſs, and make the other 
things take effect. After this feed him with good pro- 


vender three times a day; that is, after his watering in 


the morning, aſter his watcring in the evening, and at 
nine o'clock at night. If he does not eat the provender 
we:l and freely, it muſt be changed tor fome other kind. 
It all this does not ſucceed, let the horte be blooded ; 
and then take half a buihel of coarle bariey meal, put it 
into a pail-{ull of water, and (tir the whole together very 
well z then let it ſettle by ſtanding. Pour oF the clear 
liquor into another veſſel, and let him drink it for his 
common driak, and cat the remainder, which falls to 
the bottom of the pail. If he retuſe to car this alone, 
there may be ſome bran mixed among it. This ſhould 
be given him three times a day, morning, noon, and 
night. If he does not rightly take to the mcal with the 
bran, ſome oats mult be mixed with it, and this will 
readily bring him to feed on it. But which ever way 15 
uſed, they mult be by degrees diminiſhed in quantity, till 
at length he is brought to eat the meal alone; for that is 
the thing that mult fatten him up. Care muſt be taken 
that the barley is ground freſh every day as it is uſed, for 
it quickly grows ſour ; and when this has once been the 
cale with one parcel, no art will ever bring the e to 
touch any of it afterwards. Scarce any hor/e but will be 
well fattened by keeping him to this diet for about twenty 
days. | 
Vor. II. Ne 175. 
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Barley ground in this manner cools and purges the erba- 
ture; but the greateſt efficacy, as to the fattening him, 
lies in the water, which by this management takes up all 
the rich part of the barley into-itfelf, When the hor/? 
grows luſty on this diet, it muſt be taken from him by 
degrees, giving him at firſt oats once, and barley-meal 
twice a day; and then oats twice, and the barley-meal 
once, till he is perfectly weaned from it. In the mean 
time he muſt have good hay, and he muſt not be rid; 
only it will be proper to walk him gently about an hour 
or two in the heat of the day. If it be found that the 
horſe wants a good ſmart purging during the time of his 
continuing in the barley-diet, the beſt time to give it him 
is after the firit eight days, and the following is a very 
proper lort of phylic : take of the fineſt aloes one onnce, 
agaric in powder, half an ounce ; and powder of Floren- 
tine orrice, one ounce : let all theſe be mixed together, 
and put into a quart of milk, warm from the cow, This 
will work very briſkly; and aſter it is over, the uſual 
diet is to be continued. If horſes of value were to be 
kept to this diet once a year, it would make them leſs 
hot and dry, and not ſubject to many diſeaſes which 
they are troubled with at preſent, and would be particu- 
larly uſeful after campaigns and long journeys, If the 
horſe loſes his appetite by this dict, it will be proper to 
tie a chewing- ball to his bit, renewing it to often, till at 
length he begins to feed heartily on che barley; for theſe 
balls at once reſtore appetite, and are themſelves of a 
fattening nature. See CHEWING-balls. 

he common me- 
thod of traveiling in England being en horſcback, ic may 
be proper to give {ome geveral rules for keeping the crea- 
ture ſound, and doing the bulinets aprr-eably, without 
many of the accidents which uſually attend it. 

Care muſt be taken that the ſhoes be not tov tirerwght, and 
do not pinch the horſe's feet any way; but be well thaped, 
and ſet eaſy. It is proper to have them put on freſh a 
few days before the journey, that they may laſt well, and 
that they may be ſettled to the feet before the ſetting out. 
The bridle is next to be examined; that the bit of it be 
proper, and not too heavy; for if it be, it will incline 
him to carry low when he grows tired, and reit upon the 
rider's band; this is what they call the ufing a fitth leg. 
It is a very difagrecable thing, but may often be avoided, 
only by taking a proper care of the bit. The mouth of 
the bir ſhould reſt upon his bars, about a ftnger's breadth 
from his tulkes, ſo as not to make his lips uneaſy. The 
curb ſhould reſt in the hollow of his head, a little above 
the chin; and if it gall him, the place muſt be defended 
with a piece of buff or other fort of leather. 
The next thing to be regarded, is the ſaddle: and pro. 
per care muſt be taken as to this, that it do not reſt ci- 
ther upon the withers, reins, or back-bone;z and that 
one part of it do not preſs upon the back, any more than 
another. Some riders gall a horſe's ſides below the ſaddle 
with their ſtirrup-leathers. This is molt likely to happen 
to a lean hzr/e; and to prevent it a leather ſtrap ſhould 
be fixed between the points of the fore and hinder bow, 
of the ſaddle, and the ſtirrup-leathers ſhould be made to 
paſs over theſe leathers. 

It is always beſt to begin a long journey by ſhort ſtages 3 
and this is the moremecctlary, if the hsr/e bas not been 
exerciſed for tome time before. If it be a her/e that is 
rid, he thould be fuffered to ſtale as often as he likes, and 
even invited to it; but, if a mare, ſhe is to be leſs inoulged 
in it as leſs 'neceflary, and often diminiſhing her ſtrength. 
It is always advilable to ride very ſoftly for a quarter cf 
an hour, or half an hour before coming in to the inn at 
night, that he may not be over hot when put into the 
{table ; but if the haite of the journey will not admit of 
this, the -9r/e thould be walked in ſome perſon's hand:, 
to cool him gently before he is put up. 

It the weacher is cold, a cloth thould be laid over him 
while hie is walked 3 and when taken in, his whole body 
ſhould be rubbed and dried with ſtraw. Some have a 
cuſtom ot ordering their %s legs to be rubbed well 
down, on their hirlt coming in; but this is very presjudi— 
cial while the e is hot, and ſhould always be let alone 
till he is perfectly cooled, 

As ſoon as the %% is cooled, and ceaſes to beat in the 
flanks, the bridic is to be taken off, the bit waſhed, and 
hay given him, that he may eat at pleaſure, The duſt 
in very dry weather will ſometimes clog up the tongue of 
the horſe in fuch a manner, that he cannot eat without 
great diſficulty; in this caſe ſome bran and water ſhoutd 
be firſt given him to waſh his mouth, or the ſervant thou!d 
do it with a wetted ſpunge. 

Theſe are the proper methods when the horſe has been 
rode moderately ; but when he has been hurried at a great 
rate, the ſaddle is to be taken off as 1v0n as he is put up, 
and the ſweat rubbed off with a ſweat-kniſe; and then 
the whole body and legs are to be rubbed caretully down, 
and the head is to be wipeu with à cloth, as alſo the 
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back under the ſaddle, and the thighs z then the ſaddle 


ſhould be clapped on again, and the horſe gently led up 
and down, till cool and dry. The feet are alſo to be ex- 
amined, to ſee if a ſhoe be wanting, or if any of them 
preſs upon the ſole 3 and the dirt, gravel, or other foul- 
nels, is to be picked out from between the ſhoe and the 
foot. The openings of the feet may be ſtopped with 
cow-dung, aud the boofs, if brittle, ſhould be anointed 
with ſome fatty ſubſtance juſt at the ſetting on; and in 
dry weather they ſhould be greaſed, not only at night, 
but noon. Many horſes, as loon as unbridled, will lay 
themſelves down, inſtead of eating. 

Many are apt on this to ſuppoſe the horſe ſick; but it is 
generally owing only to the heat and pain they find in 
their feet, which renders them unable to ſtand upon 
them. In this caſe, if their eyes are examined, they 
will be found briſk and good; and the hay being offered 
them as they lie, they will eat it greedily. This ſhews 
there is no inward diſorder, and the heat and tenderneſs 
of the feet, if examined, will ſhew that they are the 
part in pain. The principal thing to be done in this caſe, 
is takivg care that the ſhoes do not reſt upon the ſoles. 
This is not eaſily known, but by taking off the ſhoes, 
which in caſes of <xtremity ſhould always be done; it 
will then be found where the ſole is touched by the ſhoe, 
being in that part more ſmooth and ſhining than elſe— 
where. In this caſe the fret are to be pared in thoſe 
parts, and then the ſhoes are to be fixed on again, anoint- 
ing the hooſs, and ſtopping the ſoles with hot black pitch 
or tar, 

"Theſe are the means by which travelling will be rendered 
eaſy and commodious both to the rider and the hor/e ; 
but there is ſome care alſo to be taken of the creature, 
after he comes off from a long journey. The firft thing 
to be done is, to draw the two heel-nails of the fore 

feet, and if the ſhoe be large, then four ſhould be 
drawn; two or three days after the horſe ſhould be 
blooded, and for ten or twelve days after this he ſhould 
be fed with wet bran, without ary oats ; but he is to be 
kept well littered. The reaſon of drawing the heel-na1's 
is, that the feet are apt to ſwell after journeys; and it 
this is not done, the ſhoes preſs upon them in that part, 
and become very uneaſy to them. It is adviteable to op 
them alſo with cow-dung for ſome time; but they are in 
the wrong who pare them down atter taking oft the ſhoes, 
for the humours being all in motion aftei this, they are 
apt to fall into the feet. ; 

If there appear any danger of the crewure's legs ſwelling 
after the journey, it may be ealily prevemed by this 
means: take a quantity of the dung of an ox or cow 
freſh made; mix it with fo much vinegar as wiil reduce 
it to a ſoft paſte, and add to it a handful of falt; with 
this rub all the hips thoroughly up to the knees, and let 
it dry on; give the water in a pail that evening, that the 
legs may not be wetted, and the next morning the hor jc 
is to be led to water, and the whole remaining matter 
waſhed of. The jockics have a very cunning trick to 
recover the hoofs of a hor/e injured by a long journey: 
they make a hole in the foot, and fill it with moiſtened 
cow-dung ; they keep this in it @Month, and the conti— 
nua: moiſture occaſioned by it makes the hoot grow very 
quick, and ſoon recover the proper dimenſions; but it 
ſoon after dries and ſhiinks lo, that the foot is ſtreight— 
ei.cd, and the whole hoof becomes brittle. 

Cow-dung applied to a horſe's foot always moiſtens the 
ſole ; but it dries up the hoof, it continued any length 
of time to it. The belt method of recovering a /e 
hoo's is to make a hole in the {table floor, filled with 
blue clay a little wetted 3 in this the hor fe ſhould keep 
his fore leet a month; this will have more effect than a 
ſmall portion of cow-dung in the foot; and the effect 
will be of ſo different a nature, that the hoof will be 
rendered more tough than before, inſtead of being made 
brittle by it, 

Moſt 4»r /c5 that are fatigued, or overworked by long jour- 
nies, have the flanks altered by it, without being purly 
elpecially hor/es naturally vigorous, which have been 
worked too violently. Ihe belt remedy in this caſe, is 
to give the hor/c half a pound of honey in the morning, 
mixed among a feed of ſcalde l bran : if he eats the half 
pound readily, give him a pound the next morning : con- 
tinue this till the honey ceaſes to purge che creature 
alter this, powder of liquorice may be added to the 
ſcalded bran, and this continued ſome time, and two or 
three glyſters at convenient diſtances of time will be 
found very ſerviceable. If the hor/c be very lean, it will 
be proper to give him ſome wet bran over and above his 
proportion of oats; and graſs is allo very proper, if the 
creature be not inclined to be purſy. This caution, how- 
ever, is to be had at all times, that exceſlive feeding may 
be bad, by ſubjecting the hor/c to the farcy. When the 


Lorfe begins to drink heartily, it is a ſigu that he will ſoon | 


recover. Thongh this ſometimes fails iti 
neral rule. | , 2 10.2 god. ge. 
When a hor/e comes tired into a ſtable 
the virtue always to occaſion him imme 
This is known to be a very great advanta 
a tired ſtate; and when the litter is old and N 
et irt 
never has any ſuch effect upon him. If the owne 5. 0 
how refreſhing it is to a He to diſcharge his ew 
his return from labour, they would be more ec, = 
giving him all means and occaſions of it than the 7 
This ſtaling after fatigue prevents thoſe obſtruQi? * 
the neck ot the bladder or urinary paſſages which 4. m 
are too ſubject to; the bladder being ofien ** * 
the long retention of the heated urine in it 6s the : 
ture periſhing by it. Some of our farmers act vin os 
this caſe of the litter, not through careleflneſs or "g in 
dent, but by principle ; they order the old litter rg 
left a long time in the tables, that it may be impre 5 4 
with more and more of the urine, &c, of the — 
and be made richer for the fields. It is not © be dooks | 
but the manure is greatly improved by this ; but the = 
mage done to the hor /e by it is greatly Over-Pproportio 4 
to the benefit. Ihe heat which the dung acquires x" 
thus lying together, ſpoils the feer of the creature I 4 
makes it unfit for any ſervice, and occaGons mans dif 
tempers, which are ignorantiy continued and e 
by the continual addition of heat in the ſermenting dun; 
till at length the re periſhes, bo 
Thoſe who have auy concern with horſes know, that it is 
ſometimes very dithcult to make them lie down in the 
ſtable. The following ſimple method is propoſed forthis 
purpoſe by a noted dealer. When you have a mind to 
make him lie down, take a piece of (trong packthread 
or laychord, and tie it as tight round the hor ſts tail 1 
pollible, without breaking the ſkin, and as near as you 
can to the rump-bone: this will give him a pain in the 
back, and he wiil be glad to change his poſture, to get 
eale; and when he finds he cannot in any other way 
procure it he will he down, which he will find the moſt 
ealy poiture, and he will of courſe take a liking to it. 
Hokst s, watering of. Whillt a perſon is on a journey, the 
hor ſje ſhould always be ſuffetred to drink of the firlt good 
water he comes to after ſeven o'clock in the morning in 
ſummer, and after nine or ten in the winter. Mode. 
raiely pure water is to be preſexred, that being belt of all 
which is neither too clear nor penetrating, nor muddy 
and ſtinking. 
Though it is the cuſtom in England to run and gallop 
bor ſes after drinking, which we call watering-cour/es, and 
which we ſuppoſe brings them into wind, yet $Sollyſcl, 
and many other of the beſt judges of hor/cs, tell us, that 
it is one of the worlt and moſt pernicious practices that 
we can be guilty of; no good can accrue from it, and 
many horſes are rendered purſy by it. 
While a horſe is drinking, the rider ſhould draw up his 
head five or fix times, making him move a little between 
every draught. The rider need not be afraid of giving 
him water, with proper moderation, even in almoſt any 
circumſtances. If he be warm and ſweat very much, 
yet it he is not quite out of breath, and there are four 
or hve miles to ride, he will be better after drinking a 
little, than if he had drank none at all; only obſerving, 
that if the Yee were very warm at his going into the 
water, his pace muſt not be le!s than a moderate trot 
when he comes out, that he may not be chilled. 
In the time of a journey the h9r/e ought to be ſuſſered to 
drink in this manner of the waters that come in the way, 
as often as may be; for if the rider happens to bait when 
he is hot and ſweaty, he mult not be ſuffered to drink 
lor a long time, as it wo. endanger his life; and if he 
has not been watered in this manner on the road, his ex- 
celſive thirſt will often prevent his eating, and he will 
not be able to touch any fort of food for an hour or two, 
which is utually more time than the rider can ſtay: and 
yet without cating at baiting times, he will not have 
{trength to go on. he giving him water on the road 
wall, on the contrary, keep him ready for food when 
ever it is offered bim, and the rider need ftay no longet 
than his own refrethment requires, the % cating Me 
mediately, and being readily qualified to go eh again: 
If there be any ſhallow water in the way 4 little before 
the coming to the inn where the bor /e is to rel all nights 
it is always proper to ride him in, and not only give him 
a little drink, but ride him about ſeveral times, not quite 
up to the bey this will clean his legs, and prevent —— 
mours from falling down into them. It the Ye be 
very warm, and there has been no Convenience OP 
tering him upon the road, the oats that are given m 
(ſhould be firit ſteeped a- while in ale ; this wil! induce 
him to eat, though he could not have touched any that 
were wholly dry. : 
Many are of opinion, that hor/es are ſometimes 
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them oats before their water; but Mr. Sollyſel 
affirms, that though it be not the cuſtom to give oats till 
afterwards, yet it never does any harm to feed the hor/c 
with them both before and after drink g; and that it 1s 
often proper and neceſſary, eſpecially when the hor ſe has 
been hard rid, and 1s warm. 
Horse, Draught, in Farming, a fort of coarſe-made hor /c 
deſtined for the ſervice of the cart or plough. In the 
choice of theſe horſes for what is called the flow draught, 
they are to be cholen of an ordinary height, for otherwiſe 
when put into the cart one draws unequally with the 
other. The draught-horſe fhould be large bodied and 
ſtrong-loined, ana of ſuch a diſpoſition, as rather to be 
too dull than too briſk, and rather to crave the whip than 
to draw more than is needful. Mares are the fittelt for 
this uſe for the farmer, as they will be kept cheap, and 
not only do the work, but be kept breeding, and give a 
yearly increaſe of a foal. They ſhould have a good head, 
neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders ; for the reſt of the ſhape, it 
is not of much conſequence. Only, for breeding, the 
mare ſhould have a large belly; for the more room a loal 
has in the dam, the better proportioned it will be. 
Dr auzht-horſes ſhould be always kept to that employ. 
Some put them to the ſaddle on occahon, but. it dues 
them great harm, alters their pace, and ſpoils them tor 
labour. The draught-horſe ought to have a large broad 
head, becaufe horſes of this ſhaped head are lels ſubject 
than others to diſeaſes of the eyes. The ears ſhould be 
ſmall, ſtraight and upright ; the noſtrils large and open, 
that he may breathe with the more freedom. A horte 
with a full and bold eye always promiſes well. On the 
other hand, a ſunk eye and an elevated brow are bad 
ſigns. The horſe is eſteemed fitteſt for this purpoſe ailo, 
that has a large and round buttock, which neither ünks 
down nor cuts. He muſt have a firm and ftrong tail, 
and the dock muſt be thick and well furmihed with hair, 
and placed neither very high nor very low. 'The legs 
ſhould be rather flat and broad than round : the round- 
neſs of the leg being a fault in a horſe deſtined to labour, 
that will ſoon ruin him. As to the hinder legs, the 
thighs ſhould be fleſhy and long, and the whole muſcle 
which ſhews itſelf on the outſide of the thigh ſhouid be 
large and very thick. No country can bring a parallel 
to the ſize and ſtrength of our horſes deſtined tor the 
draught. In London there are inſtances of ſingle hre, 
that are able to draw on a plain, for a ſmall ſpace, the 
weight of three tons, and which can with eaſe, and tor 
continuance, draw half. that weight. he pack hor/es 
of Yorkſhire uſually carry a burden of four, hundred and 
twenty pounds, over the higheſt hills of the North, as 
well as the moſt level roads: but the moit remarkable 
proof of the ſtrength of our Britiſh horſes is derived from 
that of our mill horſes ; ſome of which will at one load, 
carry thirteen meaſures, which at a moderate computa- 
tion of ſeventy pounds each, will amount to nine hundred 
and ten pounds. Nothing is ſo eſſential to the health of 


by giving 


theſe ſerviceable creatures as cleanlineſs ; if they are fed | 


ever ſo well, and not kept clean, they will be ſubject to 
numerous diſeaſes. 

The ſervant who has the care of them ought to be up very 
early, and to clean the racks and mangers from all filth, 
The currying of them ought to be carefully performed 
every morning, but not in the (table, for the duſt to fall 
upon the other horſes, as it is too often done. Aftet 
the horſes are duſted, they ſhould daily twilt a whiſp of 
ſtraw hard up, and wetting it in water, rub the legs, 
ſhoulders and body with it. Many of the diſeaſes of 
draught-horſes, which are not owing to naſtineſs, are ow- 
ing to bad water; ſuch as are too raw, too muddy, or 
too cold, being all improper. If there be any running 
{iream in the neighbourhood, they (hould always be led 
to that to water, every day in ſummer, but in winter, 
well-water is warmiſh, and is better for them. If there 
be a neceſſity of giving them well-water in ſummer, it 
muſt be drawn up ſome hours before the time, and ex- 
poſed to the ſun-beams in tubs or troughs ; marſh- water 
or that of lowland ditches is worlt of all. When the la- 
bouring horſe has drank his water, he ſhould have his 
oats given him, and theſe ſhould be carefully bited, and 
the manger duſted firſt. It is a common practice as ſoon 
as a horſe is come in from his work, to rub down his 
legs with a hard whiſp of bay, but the belt judges of 
horſes abſolutely condemn this, and obſerve, thet this 
rubbing of the legs after hard labour, brings down hu- 
mours into them, and makes them tiff. mio. 

The rubbing itſelf is wholeſome, but the doing it when 
the creature is hot is the miſchief; while a horſe is in a 
ſweat it is a great relief and refreſhment to him to have 
his body rubbed down, but when he is cold is the proper 
time to rub his legs. The racks are to be well ſupphed 
with hay, and the horſes ſhould be left to relt and ear, 
about two hours, and then led to water; aſter this their 
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oats ſhould be given them, and they ſhould then go tb 
work again. | 

In the evening when the labour of the day is over, the 
firit thing to be done, is to examine the feet, and ſee if 
any thing is amits about the ſhoes, and what earth of 
gravel is lodged in the foot, between the ſhoe and the 
ſole, is to be picked out, and ſome freſh cow-dung put in 
its place, which will cool and refreſh the part, 

A very material thing for the preſervation of all ſorts of 
cattle, but of none ſo much as draught horſes, is freſh and 
clean litter. 


HoksE, Hunting. See HUNTER. 
HorsE, Race. 
Honsk, Stone. 
HoksE, „ar. 


See RACING. 

See OTALLION, 

The proper rules for chuſing a horſe 
for ſervice in WAR, are theſe: he ſhould be tall in ſta- 
ture, with a comely head, and out-ſwelling forehead, 
His eye thould be bright and ſparkling, and the white 
part of it covered by the eye-hrow. The ears thould be 
ſmall, thin, thort, and pricking; or, it long, they ſhould 
be moveabie with cate, and well carried. The neck 
ſhould be deep, and the breaſt large and ſwelling. 'The 
ribs bending, the chine broad and ſtraight, and the but- 
tocks round and full. The tail thou'd be high and broad, 
neither too thick, nor too thin; the thigh ſwelling; the 
leg broad and Hat, and the paſtern ſhort, When ſuch a 
hoſe is choten, he mult be kept high during the time of 
his teaching, that he may be full of vigour. His food 
mult be ſweet hay, and good clean oats, or two parts of 
oats, and one part of beans or peas, well dried and hard- 
ened The quantity ſhould be half a peck in the morn- 
ing, and the ſame quantity at noon, and in the evening. 
Upon his reſting days he is to be dreſſed between five and 
fix in the morning, and watered at ſeven or eight, In 
the evening, he is to be dreſſed at four, and watered about 
five, and he muſt always have provender given him after 
watering . he muit be littered about eight, and then muſt 
have food given him for all night. 

The night betore he is ridden all his hay is to be taken 
away about nine o'clock, and he muſt have a handful or 
two of oats about four in the morning: when he has 
eaten theſe, he is to be turned upon the ſnaffle, and 
rubbed very well with dry-cloths; then ſaddled, and 
made fit for his exerciſe. When he has performed this, 
he is to be brought (weating into the ſtavle, and rubbed 
down with dry whiſps. When this has been done, the 
ſaddle is to be taken off, and he is to be rubbed down 
with dry cioths; the houſing cloth is then to be laid on, 
and the ſaddle being again laid on, he is to be walked 
gently about til! thoroughly cool. After this, he muſt 
itand without meat two or three hours, then he muſt be 
fed; and in the afternoon he is to be rubbed and dreſſed 
as betore, and watered in the uſual manner. 


HoksE, River, in Zoology. See HieporUTAMUS, 
HokskE, Sea. 
HORSE is alſo uſed, in the Military Language, to expreſs 


See Hirpocä ups. 


the CAVALRY ; or the body ot ſoldiers who ſerve on 
horleback, | 
The hor/e includes horſe guards, horſe grenadiers, and 
troopers. Dragoons are alſo frequently comprebended 
under this name, though they fight on foot: of thefe 
there are now eighteen regiments; beſides three regi- 
ments of dragoon-guards, raiſed in 1685. Sce GRA; 
NADIER, and DRAGOONS. | 
Her je guards, by the Spaniards called grardas a cavallo; 
by the French, gardes de corps; by the Engliſh utually, 
e ppb are the guards of the king's perſon and 
oily. 
Ot els there are now two troops, raiſed in 1660; 
each troop has a colonel, two heutenant-colonels, one 
cornet and major, one guidon and major, four exempts 
and captains, four brigadiers and licutenants, one adju- 
tant, four ſub-brigadiers and cornets, and ſixty private 
men. To which have been fince added, by eſtabliſh- 
ment, viz. in 1693, and 1702, two troops of hor/c- 
GRENADIER-gwards, each of which conhiits of a colo- 
nel, licutenant-coionel, one guidon or major, three ex- 
empts and captains, three lieutenants, one adjutant, 
three cornets, aud lixty private men: and the royal re- 
giment of He guards, raiſed in 1661. There are be- 
tides only four regiments of 5% e, which are quartercd 
in Leland, 
The duty is, by parties from the guard, to attend the 
king's perſon when he goes out near home; an honour 
which has been lately appropriated to the /;g/t-hor/e, On 
ſtate- days he is attended by detachments out of the þor /e 
and grenadier guards. 
One of three captains of the hoy/e guards attends on the 
king when he walks on foot, immedrately next his petr— 
ſon ; carrying in his hand an ebony ſtaff, or truncheon, 
with a gold head. 


HoRse, Maſter of thee Sce MASTER of the horſe. 
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Hors, Liz hs, are regiments of cavalry, mounted on light 
ſwiſt horles, whoſe men are ſmall and lightly accourred. 
They were firlt raiſed in 1757. 

The denomination aroſe hence, that anciently they were 
lightly armed, in compatiſon of the royal guards, which 
were armed at all points. 

HorsE, Hungarian. See Huss ARS. 

HoksE is ally a term uſed in various arts and manufacto— 

ries, for ſomething that helps to ſuſtain their work 
from the ground, tor the more commodious working 
at it, 
The horſe uſed by tanners and ſkinners, alſo called the 
leg, is a piece of wood cut hollow and roundiſh, four or 
five feet long, and placed aflope ; upon which they pare 
their ſkins to get off the dict, hair, fleſh, &c. 

Hos is alſo uſed, in Carpentry, for a piece of wood joint- 
ed acroſs two other perpendicular ones, to luſtain the 
boards, planks, &c. which makes bridges over ſmall ti- 
vers; and on divers other occaſions. 

Hoxrse, Little. See EquurEvs. 

HoksE, in Sca-langnage, is the name of a rope reaching 
from the middle ot a yard to its extremity, or what is 
called the yard-arm, and depending about two or three 
ſeet under the yard, for the ſailors to tread upon, whilſt 
they are looſing, reefing, or fuiling the fails, rigging out 
the ſtudding-tail-booms, &c. In order, therefore, to 
keep the he more paraliel to the yard, it is uſually ſuſ- 
pended to it, at proper diſtances, by certain ropes called 
/lirrups, which hang about two feet under the yard, hav- 
ing an eye in their lower ends through which the hore 
paties. 

HoRsE is alſo a thick rope, extended in a perpendicular 
direction near the fore or after-fide of a malt, for the 
purpoſe of hoiſting or extending ſome fail upon it. When 
it is fixed before a mait, it is calculated for the uſe of a 
{ail called the ſquare-ſail, whoſe yard being attached to 
the hor/e, by means of a traveller or bull's eye, which 
flides up and down occaſionally, is retained in a ſteady 
poſition; either when the ſail is ſet, or whillt it is hoiſt- 
ing or lowering. When the horſe is placed abaft or be- 
hind a maſt, it is intended for the try-fail of a ſnow, 
and is accordingly very rarely fixed in this poſition, ex- 
cept in thoſe {loops of war which occationally atlume the 
form of ſnows, in order to deceive the enemy, Fal- 
coner's Mar. Dict. 

HoRSE is alſo a cant name introduced into the manage- 

ment of lotteries, for the chance or benefit of a ticket, 
or number for one or more days, upon condition, it it 
be drawn a prize within the time covenanted for, of re- 
turning to the ſeller an undrawn ticket. 
To determine the value of a horſe. Multiply the amount 
of the prizes in the lottery by the time the hor/je is hired 
ſor; and from the product ſubſtract the amount of the 
number of prizes by the value of an undrawn ticket into 
the time of the %%: the remainder being divided by 
the number of tickets into the whole time of drawing, 
the quotient is the value of the horſe. See LOTTERY. 

HonxsE Bean. See BEAN. 

HorsE-bread. Bread of a proper kind is often given to 
horſes to hearten and ſtrengthen them when they have 
gone through great fatigues, or are to prepare for {uch. 
Common houihol4-bread will anſwer the purpole, but 
the more common way is to prepare a kind of bread on 
purpoſe. There are two different receipts for making 
this ſort of bread, each of which has its admirers. The 
tirft method is this: take wheat-meal, oat-meal, and 
beans ground fine, of each half a peck; aniſeed, two 
ounces; gentian and fenugreek-ſeed, of each an ounce ; 
liquorice, two ounces; let all theſe be made into a fine 
powder, and lifted together, that they may be perfectly 
mixed: then add the whites of twenty new-laid eggs, 
and as much line ale as will knead the whole into dough. 
Tais is to be made into loaves, and well baked, but not 
burnt; and the %% is to have a good quantity of it 
every morning for hve or fix days, without any other 
provender. 

Ihe other method is much nicer, but perhaps does not 
any way better anſwer the intended purpoſe of hearten- 
ing up the cicatute. It is this: take wheat-meal, ryc- 
meal, bean- meal, aud oat-mcal, of each half a peck; 
aniſeed and liquorice, of cach an ounce ; white fugar- 
candy, four ounces: beat all theſe ro powder, and fiſt 
them together; then add the whites and yolks of twenty 
new-laid eggs, and as much white-wite as will make 
the whole into a dough. Let this be made into preat 
loaves, and wel! baked; it muſt not be given the hor /c 
too new, but when ic has ſtood about three days, it may 
begin to be uſed; the outlide is always to be chipped off 
when any of it is given, Theſe are the two forts of 
bread uſually given to prepare 9%, for long journies. 
But there are three other teceipts tor making bread tor 
race - HH, which ae as much eilcemed,, and are given 
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by our expert jockies for the ſecond, 
fortnight's feed. The firſt kind is mad 
take three pecks of clean beans, 
wheat; let theſe be ground together, and kneadeg; 
dough, with a large quantity of freſh barm or - e 
with as little water as may be: when this Tay hy 
and worked up a lictle, let it be kneaded apa d 
3 made into large loaves and carefully bees es 
3 . . - 3 
ors old, it may be given to the horſe, but not 
The ſecond fort is to be made as the other 
equal quantities of beans and wheat, 
this is to be cut quite away before it is 
given to the horſe at his uſual meals 
mixed with oats and ſplit beans. 
The third fort of bread is flronger than either of h 
others, and is to be made thus: take three peck pr 
wheat, and one of heans; let them be ground to # A 
and made into very fine flour ; knead this up into dove! 
with a good quantity of yealt diſſolved in as much Kron 
ale as is neceſſary; add the whites of twenty eggs *. 
make the whole into large loaves. Theſe mult be 85 
roughty br1ked, and when they have ſtood three days the 
cruſt muſt be cut off, and the crumb only given Ae 
alone, or mixed with oats or ſplit beans. This is to be 
the food for the laſt fortnighr. 

Hokxs E, Che/tnut., See Horſe Cu FST Nur. 

Hoss, Courſe. Sce Ilir rOD ROE. 

HoRse-dnung, in Gardening, is of great uſe in making hot 
beds, for the railing all forts of early crops; as ſalladin 
cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, &c. for which purpoſes 
no other kinds of dung will do fo well. Horſe-dyns fer. 
ments the flrongeſt ; and if mixed with litter and lea. coal 
aſhes in a due proportion, will continue its heet much 
longer, than any other ſort of dung whatſoever: and af. 
terward when rotted, becomes an excellent manure {or 
molt ſorts of land; more eſpecially for ſuch as are of 2 
cold nature, For tiff clayey land, hor/e-dung mixed with 
ſea-coal aſhes, and the cleanfing of Londen ſtreets, will 

cauſe the parts to ſeparate much ſooner than any other 
compoſt : ſo that where it can be obtained in plentr, it is 
always to be recommended for ſuch lands. Sce Dux. 

f1ORSE-hairs, animated, a term uſed to expreſs a fort of 
long and ſlender water-worm, of a blackiſh colour, and 
ſo much reſembling a hor /e-hatr, that it is generally, by 
the vulgar, ſuppoſed to be the hair fallen from a 7 
mane into the water as he drinks, and there animated by 
ſome ſtrange power, Dr. Liſter has at large confuted 
this abſurd opinion, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
See AMPHISBENA aquatica. 

HoksE- Hu- wer ms. See AMPHISB.ENA, 


third, and fourth 
e in this manner: 
and one peck of line 


only with 
and the cruſt of 
cat. This is to be 
» Either alone, oc 


Hooks E- Hal, in Botany. See STAR wort. 


HoksE-hocing, Huſbandry. Sce Hotxo and Huseax- 
DRY. | 

HorsE-mackrcl. See MACKREL. 

HORSE-man, the name given to a particular ſpecies of pi- 

geon, called by Moore the col/umba tabellaria minor. It 
very much relembles in ſhape the CARRIER-pigeon, but 
it is ſmaller, and ſhorter necked ; the protuberant flcth 
on the beak, and round the eye, is allo leſs in quantity ; 
it is more bartel headed alto, and the eye is ſomewhat 
pinched. It is a matter of diſpute whether this be an on 
ginal ſpecies of pigeon, or a baſtard between the carricr 
and tumbler pigeons. 
There are of this ſpecies of all ſorts of feathers, but the 
blue and blue-pieds ate the moſt valued. Theſe are one 
of the fort of pigeons made ule of in England fer carry- 
ing letters, and flying for wagers; ſor the true original 
Carriers are now very carce, and not inſked on every ut 
fling occaſion, 

HORdSEMANSIHNDP, the art of breaking, difcipliningy and 
managing horles. 

Hor/emanſhip, in its latitude, includes what relates to the 
knowlege of the make, colour, age, temper and quaite 
ties, of e; their reſpeflive countries ant climates» 
with the manner of breeding, propagating, &c. the di- 
covery of tlic ufes or ſervices they are fitted fot; whether 
the wars, the race, the ſaddle, or labour; and for warding 
and accommodating them for this purpole. ; 
lu this general ſenſe, it alſo includes the knowledge of the. 
deſects and diſeaſes of br /cs, and the remevies proper for 
the ſame, with the ſeveral operations requiliic thereto, as 
docking, gelding, Shocius, &. and thus takes in tue far- 
riei's province. 10 
But the word is in a more peculiar manner underſtood = 
the art of riding, or of directing a horſe te advantage > 
not only in the ordinary motions, but more efpectaly If 
the managing, or making him work upon volcs, airs, Gs 
Ste MANEGE. 

[loksE mint. See Mir. 

HorsE-muſcle. See MUSCLE, 

ons adh. dee Horſe RaDiIsH. 


HORSE 


H O R 


HORSE-SHOEF, a cover or defence for the ſole of a horſe's 


foot. 
Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts ; as, the 

gnox, Planch, or Pancelet, which is ſaid to make a good 
foot, and a bad leg; becauſe it makes the foot to grow 
beyond the meaſure of the leg. It is choſen for a weak 


heel, and will laſt longer than any other /oe ; being bor- 


rowed from the moil, which has weak heels, and fruſhes, 
to keep the feet from ſtones and gravel, 

guoks with Calkins, which, though intended to ſecure the 
horſe from ſliding, yet are reputed by many to do him 
more harm than good, in that he cannot tread evenly 


upon the ground ; whereby, many times, he wrenches 


his foot, or ſtrains ſome finew, eſpecially upon ſtony 

ways, where ſtones will not ſuffer the kalkins to enter. 

Double calkins are leſs hurtful, as he treads evener with 

them than on the ſingle calkins ; but then they muſt not 

be over-long, or ſharp-pointed, but rather ſhort and 
at. 

* — with Rings : theſe were firſt invented to make the 
horſe lift his feet up high; though ſuch Hees are more 
painful, than helpful, beſides the unhandſomeneſs of the 
ght. The fault of not lifting the feet high enough is 
moſt incident to horſes that have not ſound hoofs; for 


tender feet fear to touch the ground hard : but what is 


intended for remedy proves a prejudice to the horſe, by 
adding high calkings, or rings to his /ves; as by that 
means his heels are made weaker than before. 

SHoEs with ſwelling Welis er Borders round about them, are 
uſed in rmany, &c. which being higher than the 
heads of the nails, ſave them from wearing. Theſe are 
the beſt ſort of laſting ves, it made of well tempered 
ſtuff, as they wear equally in all parts; and the horſe 


treads evenly upon them. Others, who uſe to paſs moun- | 


tains and places where ſmiths are not ſo eaſily met with, 


carry ſhoes about them, with vices, whereby they faſten 
them to the horſe's hoofs without the help of the hammer 
or nail; yet is this more for ſhew than ſervice; for 
though ſuch hoe may ſave a horſe's feet from ſtones, 


yet it ſo pinches his hoof, that he goes with pain; and 
perhaps injures it more than the ſtones do. On ſuch 
emergent occaſions, therefore, it were better to make 
uſe of the 


SHog, Joint, which is made of two pieces, with a flat 
rivet nail joining them together in the toe, ſo that it 
might be taken both wide and narrow, to ſerve any 


foot. 

Snoe, Panton, or Pantable, which opens at the heels, and 
helps hoof-binding. To which may be added, half pan- 
tin ſhoe. | 


SHoe, Patten, is uſed for a horſe that is burnt in the hip, 


ſtifle, or ſhoulder; as it cauſes him to bear upon that 


leg the grief is on, and conſequently makes him uſe it 


better. 
HoksE-sHok, in Fortification, is a work ſometimes of a 


round, ſometimes of an oval figure, incloſed with a para- 
pet, raiſed in the ditch of a marſhy place, or in low 
grounds; ſometimes alſo to cover a gate; or to ſerve as 


a lodgment for ſoldiers, to prevent ſurprizes, or relieve 
an over-tedious defence. 


Hokse-S$HoE HEap, a diſeaſe in infants, wherein the ſu- 
tures of the ſkull are too open, or too great a vacuity is 


left between them; ſo that the aperture ſhall not be to- 
tally cloſed up, or the cranium in that part not be ſo 
hard as the reſt for ſome years after. ; 

This openneſs is found to be increaſed upon the child's 
catching cold. When the diſeaſe continues long, it is 


reputed a ſign of weakneſs, and ſhort life. In this caſe, 


it is uſual to rub the head now-and-then with warm 


rum, or brandy, mixed with the white of an egg, and 


palm- oil. | 


Sometimes the diſorder ariſes from a collection of waters 


in the head, called an HY DROCEPHALUS« 
Horst-/hoe Vetch. you Pra ee 
Horse Meaſure is a r 


inches, to meaſure the height of horſes. 


HoksE fall, equiſetum,. in Botany, the name of a genus of 


ferns of the cryptogamia claſs, the characters of which 


are theſe: the flower is of the apetalous kind, being 
compoſed of a number of ſtamina, each furniſhed with a 


muſhroom-like head, and all diſpoſed in a fort of ſpiked 


form, Theſe flowers are barren, and the ſeeds of the 
ſame ſpecies grow on plants of a very different figure, 


which have no flowers, and only produce black rough 


ſeeds, Jo this it is to be added, that the plant confiſts 
of ſeveral joints, one received into another, in the man- 
ner of larger and ſmaller tubes. There are ſeveral ſpe- 


cies of hoy/e tail, which are found in England, on the 


ſides of ditches or in ſhady woods; but they are never 


cultivated in gardens. 


The common great marſh horſetail is uſed in medicine as 
an . and vuluetary. Schroder recommends it 
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of box, to ſlide out of a cane, 
with a ſquare at the end, being divided into hands and 


HOR 


in all kinds of hzmotrhages, and exulceratlons of ths 
kidneys and bladder, 


HorsE-tail, ſhrubby, Ephedra, in Botany, à genus of the 


dioccia monadelphia claſs i the charafters are, that it has 
male and female flowers in different plants; the male 
flowers are collected in katkins, which are ſcaly, each 
ſcale covering a ſingle flower; theſe have no petals, but 
ſeven ſtamina, which are joined in ſotm of a cblumng 
and terminated by roundiſh ſummits the female flow- 
ers have an oval perianthium, compoſed of fire ſeties of 
leaves; theſe have no petals, but have two oval germina, 
ſitting upon the perianthium, ſupporting ſhot: ſtyles, 
crowned by ſingle ſtigmas: the germina afterwards 
turn to oval berries, each of which has two ſeeds: This 
is a low ſhrubby plant, which grows naturally upon the 
rocks by the ſea, in the ſouth of France, in Spain, and 
in Italy; and is preſerved in ſeveral gardens ſor the ſake 
of variety, but has little beauty. Miller, | 


Horsr, Tongue, See BUTCHER's Broom. 
HoksE Vorm, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of fly-worm 


called alſo BOTT, produced of eggs depoſited by a two- 


winged fly of the ſhape and ſize of the humble-bee, in 
the inteſtines of Horſes. 


The worms of the human bowels have not been lotiget 


known to the world than thoſe of the Horſe and the far- 
riers in all ages, who have undertaken the care of theſe 
valuable animals, have had their remedies for the long 
worms bred in their inteſtines, and alſo for the ſhort ones. 
The ſhort ones are the creatures here to be deſcribed. 
But though the world has ſo long been acquaitited with 
their exiſtence, it never knew their origin till Mr. Val- 
lifnieri diſcovered of late that they were produced from 
one of the humble-bee flies. : 

Theſe flies always live in the open fields, and ate never 
found about towns and houſes, and this is the reaſon 
that thoſe horſes which are kept up in the ſtable in the 
ſnmmer and autumn, are never found to be ſubject to 
theſe worms. 

In the latter end of ſummer, and towards autumn, theſe 
flies are found continually buzzing about the backs of 
horſes in the open fields, and their whole buſineſs there 
is to depoſit their eggs, where nature has inſtructed them 
to do it. | 

Horſes at this ſeaſon are ſenſible of the buſineſs of this 
little annoyer, and have been ſeen from the moſt quiet 
ſtate to jump, run about, and kick, only at the ſound 
of the wings of one of theſe flies, which has been at 
that time ſearching for an opportunity to depoſit its eggs 
in them. 


A fly has been ſeen, when it has not ſucceeded in its 


attempt in this manner, to fly with leſs noiſe towards a 
ſingle horſe in another part of the field, ſlily to creep un- 
der his tail, to uſe ſome gentle titillation in order to make 
the creature open his fundament, and, when a little 
open, has ventured to crawl in, and without doubt then 
only tound herſelf in a proper place for the depoſiting 
her eggs for a few moments. After this the hor/e has 
jumped, kicked, and capered as if mad, and continued fo 
for a quarter of an hour: hence we may infer one reaſon 
againſt depriving hor/es of the ſafeguard of their tails, in 
compliance with an abſurd faſhion. : 

The worms hatched from theſe eggs, or perhaps living 


worms there depoſited, if the fly be of the viviparous 


kind, ſoon find their way farther up the inteſtines, and 
often penetrate into the ſtomach. 

After a ſufficient time for theſe worms to acquire their 
deſtined growth, they naturally quit their old place of 
abode; in order to this they all get toward the lower part 
of the inteſtines, and are either voided by the creature 
with its dung, or of themſelves crawl out. 

There is nothing Gngular in the figure of theſe worms; 
they are larger than thoſe of the common fleſh- fly, and 
ſmaller than thoſe of the ox- fly; they are ſomewhat of a 
conic figure, their head being pointed, and their poſte- 
rior part much larger; they are of different colours, 


ſome greeniſh, and others yellowiſh, and fome brown ; 


they are provided with each two cruſtaceous hooks, by 
which they lay hold and pull themſelves along by that 
means; and prevent their being forced out of their habi- 
tation by the fæces of the hor/es. It is ſuppoſed that cly- 
{ters of oil are a remedy for this diforder in -or/es ; but it 
robably is of no effect, ſince the oiling over the whole 
y of the worm, nay, the introducing drops of oil into 
the cavity where the great fligmata are, has not been found 
to kill che animal. 
When theſe worms are only in ſmall numbers in a Herſe, 
they are of no harm to the animal; but there are ſeaſons 
in which they increaſe to fuch vaſt numbers, that they 
are a very fatal malady ; and, in ſome years, when her /es 
have died of a fort of epidemic malady, after they have 
been opened, prodigious numbers of theſe worms have 
been found living in their ſtomachs, each having eat it- 
ſelf a fort of cell in the membrane of the ſtomach, and all 
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being lodged there as cloſe together as the ſeeds in 1 
omegranate. 

We are not to wonder at all how ſuch immenſe numbers 

of worms come into one hor/c, ſince one female is able 

to depoſit more than ſeven hundred, as Mr. Valliſmeri 
has obſerved. | 

When theſe worms are fallen from the inteſtines of the 

" borſe, they crawl about till they ſind a place of ſafety, 
where they make a ſhell of their ſkin, and paſs all their 
changes, and from whence they finally come out in form 
of the patent fly. See Reaumur, Hiit. Inf. vol. iv. p. 
540. (eq. See alſo Valliſuieri. 

HORSHAM Vene is a kind of thin broad ſlate, of a greyiſh 
colour; formerly much uſed, eſpecially in Suſſex, to 
heal or cover churches and chancels, great bouſes, &c. 
but on account of its weight very unfit for the purpole. 
It is called Horſham lone, becauſe chiefly brought from 
the town of Horſham in Suſſex. 

HORTA, in ;ths/cgy, a goddeſs among the Romans, who 
preſided over youth and excited them to virtue by her ex- 
hortations. Her temple is never ſhut, to admoniſh youth, 
ſo liable to be feduced, cerea in vitrum flefti, that they 
ſhould be always diſpoled with particular vigilance over 
themſelves to the practice of virtue. 97 8 

HORTAGILERS, in the grand ſeiguior's court, are up- 
holſterers, or tapeſtry-hangers. 

There is no city better or more orderly regulated than 
the grand ſeignior's camp; and to have a notion of the 
maguiſicence of that prince, he muſt be ſeen in that equi- 
page; as he is much better lodged and accommodated 
there, than at Coaltautinople, or any other city of his 
dominions. 15 

He has always two tents or pavilions, and two ſets of 
furniture entire ; that, while, he is in one, they may pitch 
or ſpread the other. 

In order to this, he has conſtantly four hundred hortagi- 
lers, or upholitcrers, in his retinue, who goa day's jour- 
ney before him to tix on a proper place. They firit pre- 
pare the ſultan's tent, and then thoſe of the oflicers of 
the Porte; and the beglerbegs, according to their rank. 

HORTATOR, in the Roman Navigation, an oflicer whote 
buſineſs it was to give the word of command to the 
rowers, and to direct them when to ſtop, and when to 
ply their oats. 5 
The Grecks gave the name of CELEUSTES to this of- 
ſicer. : 

HORTICULTURE, compounded of br tus, garden; and 
colo, I till, dreſs, &c. the art of gardening. dee GaR- 
DENING. 

HORTULANUS, in Orn:iths/ovy, the name of a ſpecies of 
the EMBERIZA, in the Linnæan Syſtem, though ſome 
writers have made this a diſtinct genus. 

HORTUS, a name vſed by ſome authors for the female 
genital parts of animals. 

HokrTvus /iccus, a dry garden, a name given to a collection 
of ſpecimens of plants, carefully dried and preſerved, 
The value of ſuch a collection is very evident, ſince a 
thouſand minutiz may be preſerved in the well-dried 
ſpecimens of plants, which the molt accurate engraver 
would overlook. We thall therefore give two methods 
of drying and preſerving a hortus ſiccus; the firit by Sir 
Robert Southwell in Phil. 'Tranſ. NY. 237, and the 
other by Dr. Hill, in his Review of the Works of the 
Royal Society; with his objections to Sir Robert's me- 
thod. | 
According to the former gentleman, the plants are to be 
laid flat between papers, and then put between two 
ſmooth plates of iron, ſcrewed together at the corners; 

and in this condition committed to a baker's oven for two 
hours. When taken out, they are to be rubbed over 
with a mixture of equal parts of aqua fortis and brandy ; 
and after this to be faſtened down on paper with a ſolu- 
tion of the quantity of a walnut of gum tragacanth dil- 
ſolved in a pint of water, Sce HERBAL, 
To this the Dr. objects, that the heat of an oven is much 
too uncertain to be employed in ſo nice an operation; 
and that the ſpace of time ordered for continuing the 
plants in it, is of no information, unleſs the degree of 
heat; and even the different nature of the plant, as to its 
ſucculency, and the firmneſs or tenderneſs of its fibres, 
be attended to; there being ſcarcely any two plants alike 
in theſe particulars: conſequently the degree and duia- 
tion of heat ſuſhcient for one plant, would deſtroy an- 
other. Beſide which, the acid uſed, deſtroys the colour 
of many plants; and never recovers that of others loſt in 
the drying; and frequently after the plant is fixed down, 
rots both the paper it is fixed to, and that which falls over it. 
Dr. Hill's method is as follows. Lake a ſpecimen of a 
plant in flower, and with it one of its bottom leaves if 
it have any; bruiſe che (talk if too rigid, or {lit it if too 
thick : ſpread out the leaves and flowers on paper, cover 
it with more paper, and lay a weight over all. At the 


a very gentle heat the plant be carefully dried. The co- 


HOSANNA, in the Hebrew Ceremonies, a prayer which 


Hos ANN A Radba, or Grand HosaxNA, is a name they 


HOSE, from the Saxon 5% , a ſtocking. See 51 0CKING. 
HosE in Hosk, among Botani/is, ſigniſies one long huſte 


Hosk-Husk, in Botany, a long round huſk; as in pinks, 


HOSEA, in Scripture Hiſtory, al canonical hook of the old 


end of eighteen hours take out the plants, now perfectly 
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flattened, and lay them | | 
ſift more dry and over ho Se? common fan; 
| epth of two : 
and thus let them lie about three weeks: the! 1 
lent dry much ſooner, but they take no ha ; — er 
It the floor of a garret be covered in — dk 
two inches deep, leaving ſpace for walking — te — 
parts, it will receive the collection of a whole f. _ 
the covering of ſand being ſiſted over every parc marred. 
in, they need no farther care, from the time if =_— 
them till they are taken up to be ſtuck on pa : _ 
cement uled by the doctor is thus prepared 1 The 
ſpring, put two ounces of camphor into three bg gr 
water in a large bottle, ſhake it from time to un xe 
when the firſt collected plants are ready for the fa 5 
down, put into a pint of the water, poured eu 
earthen veſſel that will bear the fire, two ounces of p 
mon glue, fuch as is uſed by the carpenters 4 
ſame quantity of ichthyocolla beat to ſhreds z let * 4 
ſtand ix and thirty hours, then gently boil the wh, * 
few moments, and ſtrain it off through a coarſe ny * 
this is to be warmed over a gentle heat when it is * 
uſed, and the back of the plants ſmeared over vith 
a painter's bruſh : after this lay them on paper, and = 
ly preſs them for a few minutes, then expoſe * 1 
the ait a little, and finally lay them under a ſmall 
weight between quires of paper to be perfectly dried : 
It is ſcarce to be conceived how ſtrongly the water be. 
comes impregnated with the camphor by this simple 
proceſs: a part of it indeed flies off in the 2 
the cement and the uſing of it: but enough remaing with 
the plants to prevent the breeding of inſ-*s in it, He 
farther obſerves, that plants may be dried ver; well with. 
out ſand, by only putting them frequently in Freſh 
quires of paper, or a few, by only preſſing them bet en 
the leaves of a book: but the ſand method preſerves 
the colour beſt, and is done with leaſt trouble, f 
Another method much better than that of the oven, {4 
the flattening and drying the plant by paſing a common 
ſmoothing iron for linen over the papers between which 
it is laid: but for nice things the molt perfect of all me⸗ 
thods is that by a common ſand hear, ſuch as is uſed for 
chemical purpoſes. The cold ſand is to be ſpread (mootk 
upon this occaſion, the plant laid on it carefully flatted, 
and a thick bed of ſand fifted over: the fire is then to be 
made and the whole proceſs carefully watched, until by 


lour of the tendeteſt herb, may by this manner be pre- 
ſerved ; and flowers that can no way elſe be preſerved, 
may be managed perfectly well thus, 


they rehearſed on the ſeveral days of the fcaſt of taber- 
nacles, 
It was thus called, becauſe there was frequent repetition 
therein of the word NYC, /erva nunc, or ſerva pre- 
cor, i. e. ſave us now ; or, fave us, we pray. 

There are divers of theſe +9/arna's. The Jews call them 
hoſchannoth ; i. e, the ho/annas. Some are rehearſed on 
the firſt day, others ond the ſecond, &c. which they 
call ho/anna of the firſt day, h2/anna of the ſecond day, &c. 


give to their ſeaſt of tabernacles, which laſts eight days; 
becauſe during the courſe thereof, they are frequent!y 
calling for the aſſiſtance of God, the forgivenets of their 
ſins, and his bleſſing on the new year; and to that pur- 
pole they make great uſe of the Hej,, or prayers 
above mentioned. | 

The Jews, alſo, apply the term heſanna rabba, in 2 
more peculiar manner, to the ſeventh day of the fealt 
of tabernacles; becauſe they apply chemlclves moie 
immediately on that day to invoke the divine bleſſing, &c. 


of a flower within another; as in the polyanthus. See 
PRIMROSE. 


july-flowers, &c. 


Teſtament, ſo called from the prophet ol that name, its 
author; the fitſt of the leſſet prophets. He lived in te 
kingdom of Samaria, and delivered his prophecies unde! 
the reign of ſeroboam II. and his ſucceliors, kings 0! U 
rac]; and under the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Abos, 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judab, His principal delight +» 
to publiſh the groſs idolatry of the people of Judah aud 
Iſrael, to denounce the divine vengeance againſt them, 
and to forctel the captivity in Aſtyria. 


HOSPITA, in Mythology, a ſurname of Venus, under 


which appellation he was worſhipped, and had a temple 


at Memphis in Egypt. 


» TE * «4.99 . 
HOSPITAL, popularly SerTAL, a place or building ercct 


ed, endowed, or ſupported by charitable contribuuons, 


for the reception and relief of the poor, aged, inürm, 
lick, and vtherwite helpleſs, | Tue 
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The word is formed of the Latin hoſpcs, hoſt or ranger. 
In the firſt ages of the church, the biſhop had the imme- 
diate charge of all the poor, both ſound and diſeaſed ; as 
alſo of widows, orphans, ſtrangers, &c. When the 
churches came to have fixed revenues allotted them, it 
was decreed, that, at leaſt, one fourth part thereof ſhould 
go to the relief of the poor; and to provide for them the 
more commodiouſly, divers houſes of charity were built, 
which are fince denominated ho/pitals, 
They were governed whol y by the prieſts and deacons, 
under the inſpection of the biſhop. | 
In courſe of time, ſeparate revenues were aſſigned for 
the hoſpitals; and particular perſons, out of motives of 
piety and charity, gave lands and money for erecting of 
hoſpitals. 3 5 
When the church-diſciplirie began to relax, the prieſts, 
who, till then, had been the adminiſtrators of hs/prita/?, 
converted them into a ſort of benefices, which they held 
at pleaſute, without giving an account thereof to any 
body, reſerving the greateſt part of the income to their 
own uſe; ſo that the intentions of the founders were 
ſruſtrated,” To remove this abute, the council of Vienne 
_ expreſly prohihited the giving any hoſpital to Tecular 
rieſts in the way of a benefice; and directed the admi- 
niltration thereof to be given to ſuſſicient and reſponſible 
laymen, who ſhould take an oath, like that of tutors, 
for the faithful diſcharge thereof; and be accountable 10 
the ordinaries, his decree was Executed, and conhrmed 
by the ouncibof Trent. 
In England, hoſpitals, founded for the mere relief of the 
indigent and necefſicious, are peculiarly called a/ms horſes; 
the name hoſpita! being reſerved to thoſe deſtined for the 
ſick, aged, young, &c. 
Any perſon ſeiſed ot an eſtate in fee ſimple, may by deed 


inrolled in chancery, erect and found an j, for the. 


ſultenance and relief of the poor to continue for ever; 
and place ſuch heads, &c. therein, as he ſhall think fit: 
and ſuch hoſp:ta! ſhall be incorporated, and ſubject to 
ſuch viſitor, &c. as the founder hall nominate. Allo 
ſuch corporations ſhall have power to take and purchaſe 


lands not exceeding two hundred pounds per annum, fo | 


as the ſame be not holden of the king, &c. aud to m-ke 
leaſe for twenty-one years, reſerving the accuſtomed 
yearly rent: but no ho/pital is to be erected, unlels upon 
the foundation it be endowed with lands or hereditaments 
of the clear yearly value of ten pounds per annum. Stat. 
39 Eliz. cap. 5. 
This act was made perpctual by the 21 Jac. cap. 1. It 
is underſtood in conſequence of this ſtatute, that if the 
lands given to an ho/pital be afterwards improved, they 
ſhall be enjoyed by the /oſpital, though they thould be 
above the yearly value of two hundred pounds. And 
goods and chattels, real or perſonal, may be taken of 
what value foever. But by g Geo. II. cap. 36. no lands 
nor money ſhall be conveyed or ſettled in truſt, for the 
benefit of any charitable foundations, unleſs the appoint- 
ment of lands, money, or perſonal eſtate, ſtocks in the 
public funds excepted, be made by deed indented, ſealed 
and delivered in the preſence of two witnefles, at leaſt 
twelve calendar months before the death of the donor, 
and be inrolled in chancery within fix calendar months 
next after the execution thereof; and unleſs ſuch ſtock 
in the public funds be transferred in the public books 
uſually kept for the transfer of ſtocks, at leaſt fix calendar 
months before the death of the donor, and take effect 
immediately and without the power of revocation. By 
43 Eliz. cap. 4. the lord chancellor may iſlue commil- 
ſions to take account of mĩſapplication of lands, and goods, 
given to hoſpitals, which have no ſpecial viſitors or gover- 
nors. By 31 Eliz. cap. 6. the place of any perſon, tak- 
ing reward for nominating to an He,, ſhall be void. 
By the aſoreſaid ſtat. of the 39 Eliz. cap. 5. it is provid- 
ed, that all leaſes of eſtates for a term exceeding the 
number of twenty-one years, in poſſeſſion, and on which 
the accuſtomable yearly rent or more, by the greater 
part of twenty-one years next before the taking of ſuch 
leaſe ſhall not be reſerved and yearly payable, ſhall be 
void. By 43 Eliz. cap. 2. all lands within the parith are 
to be aſſeſſed to the poor's rate, and it is determined by 
1 Anne, that Huth lands are chargeable to the poor as 
well as others. In the caſe of St. Luke's ho/pital, by 1 
Geo. III. it was determined in general, that no hoſpital 
is chargeable to the pariſh rates, with reſpect to the [cite 
thereof, except thoſe parts of it which are inhabited by 
the officers, whoſe apartments are to be rated as ſingle 
tenements, of which the ſaid officers are the occupiers. 
By the annual aQs for the land tax it is provided, that 
the ſame ſhall not extend to charge any /2/pita/, for or 
in reſpect to the ſcite of ſuch ho/pital, or any of the build- 
ings within the walls or limits thereof; or to charge any 
of the houſes or lands, which on or before Mar. 25. 
1693, did belong to Chriſt's hoſpita/, St. Bartholomew, 
Bridewell, St. Thomas, and Bethlehem e] or to 


HosyiTAL, Bridewcll. 


HosPITAL, Charter houſe. 


chatge any other hoſpitals or alms-houſes, for or in tte“ 
ſpect of any rents or revenues, which on or before March 
25, 1693, were payable to the ſaid ho/pitals or alms- 
houſes, for the immediate relief of the poor. But all 
ſuch lands, &c. belonging to any V or alm<-houſe, 
or ſettled to any charitable or pious uſe, as were aſſi ſſed in 
the fourth yeat of W. and M ſhall be liable to be charged. 
The principal Engliſh it are the following : 


HospITAl., Ages or Haber daſbhers, is an hoſpital ſituated 


at Hoxton, and ereQed in 1692, by the company of Ha- 
berdaſhers, in purſuance of the will of Robert Aſke, ofq. 
who left for building and endowing it 30,c00l. This 
hoſpital is eſtabliſhed tor the maintenance of twenty poor 
haberdaſhers, and the ſupport and education of twenty 
boys. Each of the penſioners in this ho/pita/ bas conve- 
nient apartments, is provided with proper diet and fir- 
ing, three pounds yearly in money, and a gown every 
ſecond. year. There are alſo eſtabliſhed ſalaries; 


&c. ſor chaplain, clerk, butler, porter, and other do- 
meſtics, 


HosepiTar., St. Barthslomens, is ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt 


tide of Smithfield, and incorporated by the name of the 
hoſpital of the mayor, commona'ty and citizens of Lon- 
don, governors for the poor culled Litele St. Birthlo- 
mew'>, near Weſt-Smithheld, "Thi- hoſpital formerly be- 
longed to the priory of St. Bircholomew, in Smithlield, 
lounded by one Rahere, about the vear 1102. 

At the diffolution of the monalterics, Henry VIII. left 
hve hundied marks a year to it, on condition that the 
eity ſhould add five hundred mirks per annum for the 
relief of ſick and poor people ; but it was more largely 
endowed, for the ule of fick and lime perſons only, by 
Edward VI. by the munificence of the city and private 
benefactors, This Hilal, having eſcaped the dreadful 
fire in 1666, was repaired and beautitied by the gover= 
nors in the year 1691, But the buiidings became by 
length of time fo ruinous and dangerous, that a {ubſcrip- 
tion was entered into in 1729, for defrayin;; the expence 
ol reuilding it, on a plan comprehenGing four detached 
piles of building to be joined by ſtone gate-ways, about 
a court or area. Four piles have been ctected and fi- 
nithed ; one of theſe piles contains a large hall for the 
reſort of the governors at general courts, a compting= 
houſe for the committees, and other neceſſary oikices : 
the other three piles contain wards for the reception of 
the patienis, &c. 

It is governed by a preſident, treaſurer, &c. It is ſur- 
nithed with three phyſicians, and thiee maſter ſurgeons, 
beſides as many aſſiſtant ſurgeons, an aporhecary and 
vicar. The officers of this hc/p:ta/, are a cook, ſteward, 
renter, matron, and porter. This hoſpital, fince i's en— 
largement, 1s capable of accommodating ſou: hundicd 
and twenty patients: it extends relief alſo to a great 
number of out-patients, By the report of 1780, it ap- 
pears that this hoſpital adminiſtered relief to 10846 pa- 


_ tients, in the courte of the preceding year. 
| HIosPITAL, Bethlchem, or Led/am, was originally a priory, 


founded by Simon Fitzmary, theritF of London, in the 
year 1246; but in the year 1546, king Henry VIII. gave 
this ho/pital to the city, who employed it for the accom- 
modation of lunatics. The preſent ſtately fabric was 
erected by the city of London in the year 1675, at a 
charge of about feventcen thouſand pounds. It is in 
lengih five hundred and forty ſeet, and forty feet broad, 


and contains a great number of cells, or rooms for the 


accommodation of the unfortunate, who are maintained 
without any expence to their friends; except an allow= 
ance for bedding. At each end of this ſtately edifice 
are erected, by the charitable contributions of the citi- 
zens, two wings, or ſpacious buildings for the reception 
of poor incurable lunatics. Before this magnificent 
ſtruQure there is a pleaſant garden, incloled by a Ratcly 
wall about ſeven hundred feet in length, This St,, 
being united to that of Bridewell, has the ſame prefident, 
governors, whoſe number is about two hundred, trea- 
ſurer, clerk, auditor, phyſician, ſurgeon and apothecary z 
but each hit has a ſteward, and inferior officers pe— 
culiar to itſelf. The number of patients in this 5-/p:ital 
under cure in 1780 was 252. f 

See BRIDEWELL. 

The domeſtics peculiar to this houſe ate, a ſteward, 
chaplain, reader, porter and his ſervant, matron, and 
beadles, one of whom is chapel clerk, p 
See CHARTREUSE. 

This is alſo called king James's -o/pita/, becauſe he eſta- 
bliſhed it by letters patent, in the ycar 1611, confirmed 
by parliament in 1628; and Suzto;s He]; from the 
name of its founder. 


HosreiTAL Chri//”s popularly called the Blze-coat hoſpital, 


was anciently a monaſtery of grey friars, founded by 
Rahere, the firlt prior thereof, in the time of Henry 1. 
It was diſſolved by Henry VIII. and granted by him to 
the city in 1547 3 and the grant to the citizens was cone 

firmed 
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firmed in 1552, by charter of Edward VI. who converted 
it into an hoſpital for poor children who are ſupplied 
with all neceſſaries and conveniences, cloathed, dicted, 
and taught, 
Since its firſt endowment it has received abundance of 
new donations. Beſides the numerous benefactions of 
rivate perſons, the city allows this houſe the benefit of 
—— and licenſiog the carts of London; and a 
duty of about 4 upon every cloth brought to Blackwell- 
hall, where clerks are kept to receive it, The citizens 
by king Edward's charter are incorporated governors of 
his ſeveral foundations in the city and liberties of Lon- 
don by the name of the mayor, commonalty and citi- 
zens of the city of London, governors of the poſſeſſions, 
revenues, and goods of the hoſpitals of Edward. VI. &c. 
A great part of it was burnt down by the great fire ; but 
is again rebuilt by the care of the governors; though not 
without incurring a great debt, and anticipating the re- 
venues of the hoſpital. 
Formerly, a thouſand poor children, moſt of them or- 
phans, were maintained on this foundation; eight or 
nine ſcore yearly put out apprentices, and the girls to 
ſervice ; but the number, through the deficiency of the 
funds, grew afterwards much leſs. 
Beſides the children that are maintained within the walls 
of this hoſpital, there is a conſiderable number of the leaſt 
and youngeſt provided for in the country, viz. at Hert- 
ſord in Hertfordſhire, where there are a ſchool-houſe, a 
maſter's houſe, and ſeveral houſes for nurſes employed in 
taking care of the children. The number of children 
under the care and charge of this hoſpital in 1780 was 
1200. 
Here were two mathematical ſchools ; the firt ſounded 
by king Charles Il. but they are now united. Youths 
are there taught ſeveral parts of practical mathematics, 
particularly navigation, to fit them for apprentices to 
maſters of ſhips : there is alſo a grammar-ſchool (whence 
the moſt improved boys are yearly ſent to the univerſity) 
a writing-ſchool, and a ſchool for the girls, where 
they learn to read, to few, and to mark. The maſters ot 
theſe ſchools are four; viz. a grammar maſter, who is 
aſſiſted by an under maſter, a mathematical maſter, and 
a writing maſter, who have 100l. per annum each, for 
their ſalaries, beſides houſes. There are alſo two ſchool- 
miſtreſſes. The grammar maſter hath an addition of 
201. yearly for catechiſing the boys, and his uſher is al- 
| lowed gol. a year. There are like wiſe a drawing-maſter, 
and a muſic-maſter. 
The officers of this hoſpital are a preſident, treaſurer, 
phyſician, chief-clerk, under clerk and receiver, ſurgeon, 
apothecary, wardrobe-keeper, and aſſiſtant clerk, ſtew- 
ard, matron, &c. The number of governors ſuperin- 
tending this hoſpital is very conſiderable ; generally above 
three hundred. 
Hos ir AL, Emanue!, is ſituated in Tothill-fields, in Weſt- 
minſter, and was founded by Lady Dacres in 1601, for 
twenty aged ſingle men and women, each of whom have 
an allowance of 10l. per annum, with the liberty of bring- 
ing up a poor child. The city of London has this cha- 
rity in truſt, with 200l. a year for its ſupport, iſſuing 
from a leaſe of 199 years, at the expiration of which, 
the whole manor of Bramſburton in the county of York, 
amounting to above Cool. per annum, is deviſed for the 
augmentation of this foundation. In 1735 the court of 
lord mayor and aldermen erected a ſchool-houſe and dor- 
mitory, adjoining to this hoſpital, for the reception of 
twenty poor boys and girls, who are ſupplied with all 
the neceſſaries of life; the boys are taught to read, 
write and account, and the girls to read, write and do 
plain-work. 
HosPiTAL, Foundling, was eſtabliſhed, at the ſolicitation 
of Thomas Coram, eſq. by royal charter, in the 13th 
year of George II. and incorporated by the name of 
The governors and guardians of the hoſpital for the main- 
tenance and education of expoſed and deſerted young children : 
and the powers granted by charter were enlarged and 
confirmed by a ſtatute of the fame year. 'This charity 
is under the management of a preſident, the king being 
atron ; five vice-prelidents, treaſurer, and governors. 
The ſubordinate officers are a chaplain, morning preach- 
er, ſecretary, ſolicitor, ſteward, matron, ſchool- maſter, 
and treaſurer's clerk. This hoſpital has two phyſicians, 
a ſurgeon and apothecary. In 1742 the noble building 
in Lambs-conduit fields for the uſe of this hoſpital was 
begun to be ereCfted ; one wing was finiſhed 1745; 
the chapel was begun in 1747; and in 1749 orders were 
given for building the other wing of the hoſpital. The 
children admitted to this hoſpital are nurſed, educated 
and employed under proper regulations, and provided 
with all neceſſaries, till they attain the age appointed by 


_ Parliament for their diſcharge, viz. twenty-four for males, | 


and twenty-one ſor ſcmalcs, unleſs they be ths 


| 
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married with the conſent of the committee 
the general committee, at their diſcretion, 


at ſuch time, 
. m i 
cloaths, money, or neceflaries, not excee aY give them 


ding the value 
corporation of 
ated and main- 
or manufacture, or in 


of ten pounds, In the mean while, the 
the hoſpital may employ the children educ 
_ 1 * in any me labour, 
the ſea ſervice; and bind ſuch chi ; 
place them out as ſervants, or . 4 Weg " 
man, maſter or captain of a ſhip, or other þ uſban. 
the aforeſaid reſpeQive ages. The corporation df . 
is 


hoſpital is allowed to purchaſe lands 
yearly value of 4000], or tenements to the 


HoseiTAL, French, in the pariſh of St. I, 
in the year 1617; and the governors 
patent of Geo. I. anno 1718, were c 
—_— and 9 by the appellatio 
and directors of the HOSPITAL, for th 
teſtants and bir deſcendants, „ P _ 

o this foundation belong a governor, ſub. N 
treaſurer, ſecretary, ſteward and chaplain 50 Fray 
ſurgeon and matron. » Phyician, 

Hose1TAL, St. George's, near Hyde-park : 
ſtituted in 1733 for the relief of n bg 
who are ſupplied with advice, medicine, diet w 3 
lodging, and ſome of them alſo with cloaths The 155 
Pital is under the direction of a general board of ry 4 
vernors, who meet regularly five times a ye * 


uke, Was erected 
of it, by letters 
onſlituted a body 
n of The g9verngy 


1* 3 — . the 
qualification for a governor is 51. as re 
tion, or 50l as a ſingle benefadtion. The king u pe. 


ſident, there are three vice-preſiden 
four phyſicians, four ee and 1 
ſix viſiting apothecaries : the domeſtic officers ar * 
lain, apothecary, ſecretary, matron and me; "4" 4 
. cHlenget. Be. 
ſides the patients that are admitted into the houſe, relief 
iS deres. to a conſiderable number of out. patients Fo 
commendations to this charit i Wea. 
1 y are received every Wed. 
HosPITAL, Greenwich, is a retreat for ſeamen, whe, b 
age, _— « gr accidents, are diſabled from ſer- 
vice; and tor the widow 
ſain in the ſervice. eee of Tack ar any 
1 his, in point of magnificence and ſpaci 
excels even Chelſea beldital. Kin Fa, Ry 
Mary had the benevolent deſign of eſtabliſhing this 5, 
pita! much at heart; and they accordingly made a grant 
of the royal palace at Greenwich, a part of which, on 
the welt fide, had been begun to be rebuilt for a royal 
palace by king Charles the Second, and alſo of a large ad- 
joining ſpace of ground, for this purpoſe. King Wil- 
liam, after Queen Mary's death, on the 25th of Oftober 
1695, appointed by patent a number of commiſſions 
| for directing the building and endowing of this intended 
ho,pital, and granted a large ſum out of his civil liſt for 
that end, and his royal ſucceſſots were alſo conſiderable | 
benefactors to it. At length annual ſums were grantcd 
by parliament for finiching this truly magnificent orna- 
ment and glory of Great Britain: and it was fully com- 
pleted in the reign of George the IId. By an act of the 
7th and 8th of king William, cap. 21. the privilege of 
admiſhon into this ho/pital was granted to regiſtered ſea- 
men, when maimed or ſuperannuated, and to the widows 
and children of thoſe, who were killed in the ſetvice. 
This act for regiſtering ſeamen was enforced by 8 and 9 
W. II. cap. 22. but repealed by g Aune. Every ſcamau 
is required to allow out of his wages fixpence a month, 
for the better ſupport of the ſaid ho/p/ra/ ; tor which duty 
receivers are appointed, &c. The money is paid into a 
receivers oſlice, on 'Tower-hill, which is under the ma- 
nagement of three commillionets and their clerks, 8 and 
9 W. III. cap. 23. 10 Anne 2 Geo, II. cap. 7. By the 
laſt act a ſeaman abſentiug himſelt from his ſhip without 
leave, ſhall forfeit for every day's abſence two day's pa! 
to Greenwich he/pital to be deducted out of his wages: 
and a ſeaman, not entering into the king's ſervice, who 
ſhall leave his ſhip befo:e he hath a diſcharge in Writings 
ſhall forfeit one month's pay in like manner. 
By 8 Geo. II. cap. 29, the net rents and profits of the 
eſtates forfeited by the attainder of James late earl of 
Derwentwater, and of Charles Radcliff, were applicd 
in the firlt place to the completing of the building ot 
Greenwich hoſpital; and it is hereby enaQted, that all 
ſeamen in the meichants ſervice who thall happen id be 
maimed in fighting, not only againſt pirates, but againlt 
an enemy of his majeſty, &c. thall be admitted iuto and 
rovided for in the ſaid hoſpital, as well as ſeamen maim- 
ed or diſabled in the kivg's actual ſervice: and in the 
next place, the whole net rents of thole forfcited citatcs 
ſhall be for ever applicable for the ſupport of the fac 
royal hoſpital, tor the better maintenance of the [came 
therein, worn out and become decrepit in the fervice e 
their country, This law was farther explaiued and as 
mended by 11 Geo. II. cap. 30. 


Provifen 
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Proviſion is made for ſecuring the payment of the fx 
nce per month from privateers by 18 Geo. II. cap. 21. 
and for ſecuring prize money belonging to the ho/prtal 
by 20 Geo. II. cap. 24. The governors are empowered 
to grant out penſions to decrepit ſeamen, by 3 Geo, III. 
cap. 16. and perſons perſonating or falſely aſſuming the 
name and character of out-penſioners, ſhall be guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy: and thoſe who receive 
half-yearly penſions ſhall, rogether with the printed bill 
delivered to them by the commiſſioners, produce a cer- 
tificate under the hand of the miniſter and church- 
wardens, where they reſide, teſtifying that they are the 
perſons named in ſuch bill. 
To this hoſpital there belong 2169 penſioners, 140 boys, 
and 138 nurſes. The penſioners are cloathed in blue, 
and are allowed ſtockings, ſhoes, linen, and a ſhilling a 
week for other neceſſaries. 'The victualling is according 
to the allowance of Chelſea hoſpital, viz. four men to a 
meſs, each meſs to contain four pounds of fleſh, a gallon 
of beer, &c. ? | 
The governors of this hoſpital are the great officers of 
ſtate, and perſons in high poſts under the king; and it is 
under the more particular inſpection and government 
of twenty-four commiſſioners, a governor with an annual 
ſalary of 1000!. and clerk ; a lieutenant governor, whoſe 
ſalary is 400l. a year ; four captains, allowed 230]. a year 


treaſurer whoſe ſalary is 200l. with two clerks ; ſecretary, 
with 1601. a year and clerk, auditor whoſe annual ſalary 
is 100l. and clerk, ſurveyor with 2col. ſalary, clerk of 
works at five ſhillings a day, a phylician at ten (billings 
a day, a ſurgeon with an annual falary of 150l. a fervant 
and two aſhilants, diſpenſer with 50l. a year and his aſ- 
ſiſtants, two chaplains with a ſalary of 1 30l. each, ſteward 
with a ſalary of 16ol. and three clerks, clerk of cheque 
with 1001. falary and three clerks ; brewer, three matrons, 
organiſt, meſſenger, two chief cooks and four mates, 
ſcullery man and two mates, butler and two mates, 
porter and barber. ; : 

Hosp1TAL, Guy's, ſituated in the pariſh of St. Thomas, 
Southwark, was founded in his life-time, by Thomas 
Guy, eſq. a very wealthy citizen and bookſeller of Len- 
don. For this purpoſe he took a leaſe of a piece of ground 
belonging to St. "Thomas's hoſpital, for the term of 999 
years, at a ground-rent of zol. per annum; the founda- 
tion of the intended Jo/pital was laid in 1722, and the 
fabric was roofed beſore the death of the founder, which 
happened in the year 1724. The charge of erccting and 
furniſhing this hs/p:ta/ amounted to the ſum of 18793]. 
and the ſum left to endow it to 209,000]. and upwards, 
The governors of this ho/pital were incorporated by act of 
parliament, made in the eleventh year of Geo, I. Anno 
1725, under the title of The Preſident and Governors of 
the HOSPITAL founded at the fole coſt and charges of 
Thomas Guy, eſq. and under this title they are impow- 
ered to purchaſe, either in perpetuity or for a term of 
years, any eſtate not exceeding 1240001. per annum. The 
number of governors appointed to be choſen from thoſe 
of St. Thomas's hoſpital by the founder is ſixty: and 
it is enacted, that if the number does not exceed 40, 
the vacancies ſhall be ſupplied by the lord chancellor, 
lord keeper, or commiſſioners of the great ſeals, lords 
chief jultices of the king's bench and common pleas, 
and lord chief baron of the exchequer, ſo as to make 
up the number of fifty. It is alſo enacted, that the ma- 
nagement of the hoſpital be referred to a preſident, trea- 
ſurer, and twenty-one governors z forming a committee 
appointed by a general court, ſeven of whom are an- 
nually changed; this committee is impowered to chule, 
and at pleaſure to remove, all oflicers and ſervants em- 
ployed in the hoſpital, except the phyſicians, ſurgeons, 
clerk, and chaplain, who are elected by the general court, 
to appoint their ſalaries, to admit objects of charity, and 
in general to tranſact the affairs of the ho/pital, lubject 
to the inſpection and control of a general court: and this 
general court has power to make any by-laws for the 
better government of the corporation. This h9/p:tal, lo 
liberally endowed by its ſounder, was eſtabliſhed for the 
reception and relief of upwards of 400 ſick and diſeaſed 
poor objects ; beſides twenty incurable lunatics, who are 
provided for in a ſeparate building. Since the deceaſe of 
Mr. Guy, the governors have taken a leaſe of an additional 
ſpot of ground, for which with the former, they annually 
Pay to St. Thomas's hoſpital the ſum of 10ol. on this 
ground they have erected two handſome wings; in the 
centre of one wing there is a ſpacious hall and rooms for 
public buſineſs, and oppoſite to it in the other a neat 
and elegant chapel, in which there is a finely executed 
ſtatue of the founder by Mr. Bacon. The corner houſe 
in one wing is for the reſidence of the treaſurer, and the 
other heuſes are for the chaplain, ſteward, and apothe- 
cary. This hoſpital is under the medical inſpection of 
three phyſicians and three ſurgeons, who are allowed 
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each; and ſeven lieutenants, with 1151. a year cach; a 


4ol. a year each, an apothecary, who has gel. a year fof 
himſelt and aſſiſtant, and a houſe. The officers are 4 
clerk, chaplain, ſteward, accomptant, matrong butler, 
and aſſiſtant; ſurgery man, porter, beadle, keeper of 
the lunatic men, and keeper of the lundtic women. It 
contains at this time, 13 wards and 411 beds; and the 
number of patients admitted iuto this hoſpital, it an aver- 
age for the laſt ten years, has been 2244 yearly z of whom 
2014 have been diſcharged, and 230 have died : under 
the prudent conduct of the treafurer and governors, it does 
great honour to the liberality of its founder, The day of 
admiſſion to this pte is Wedneſday, We hall add 
under ths article, that Mr. Guy has bequeathed to the 
preſident and 3 of Chriſi's hnosPpITAL, à perpe- 
tual annuity of 4ool. for taking into the ſaid beſpital four 
children yearly, at the nomination of the governors of 
his hoſpital : prefetence being always given to his own 
relations, who have never failed to offer themſelves. To 
his poor aged relations he gave annuities during life to the 
amount of 87ol. and among his younger relations and 
executors the ſum of 755891. together with the ſum of 
10001. for diſchatging poor priſoners, within the city of 
London, and counties of Middleſex and Surry, who 
could be releaſed for the ſum of five pounds. 

He likewiſe erected an alms-houſe, with a library, at 
Tamworth, where his mother reſided, and which he re- 
preſented in ſeveral parliaments, for the uſe of fourteen 
poor men and women; to whom he allowed certain pen- 
lions during life, and at his death, for their future ſup- 
port and putting out children apprentices, &c. he be- 
queathed a perpetual annual ſum of 1151. Mr. Guy alſo 
built and finiſhed, at his own expence, in the year 1707, 
three wards on the north ſide of the outer court of St. 
Thomas's HOSPITAL ; and gave to the ſame 100]. per 
annum, tor eleven years immediately preceding the ſoun— 
dation of his hoſpital, Some time before his death, he 
removed the frontiſpiece of the ſaid hoſpital of St. Tho- 
mas, which ſtood over the gate-way in the borough, and 
erecled the ſame in the place where it now ſtands, front- 
ing the ſtreet; and having enlarged the gate-way, rebuilt 
the two large houſes on the hides thereof, and erect- 
ed the ſtately iron-gate between them, at an expence of 
between 2 and 3cool. To many of his relations he gave 
ſtated allowances of 10 or 2ol. per annum, and to others, 
money for advancing them in the world. 

HosPITAL, of Feruſalem. Ste HosPiTaALER. 

HOSPITAL, fews, called Beth-holem, or houſe for the relief 
of the fick, was founded by tubicription in 1748. This 
charity, which adminiſters medicines and advice gratis, is 
maintained by a certain ſum, allowed by the ſynagogue, 
and private contributions, amounting to about 5o0l. a 
year. They have likewile a ward afligned for poor lying- 
in women. 

HosPIlTAL, Lock, near Hyde-park Corner, was inſtituted 
in the year 1746, for the relief of foul patients. Every 
gentleman ſubſcribing five pounds a year or upwards 
ſhall be a governor of this ho/pital, and whoever gives a 
benefaction of fifty pounds at one time becomes a gover- 
nor for life. This hoſpital is under the direction of a pre- 
ſident, ſeven vice preſidents, two treaſurers, and a com- 
mittee of the governors. It is attended by a phyſician, two 
ſurgeons, and two viſiting apothecaties. The officers are, 

a chaplain, houſe-ſurgeon, ſecretary, collector, and matron. 

HosPiTAL, London, in Mile-end road, was inſtituted in 
1740, and incorporated in 1758. This ho/pital is ſupport- 
ed in a very large and commodious building, furniſhed 
with about 215 beds, by voluntary contributions for the 
relief of all ſick and diſeaſed perſons. The charity is 
under the government and direction of a preſident, three 
vice-prelidents, a treaſurer, and of ſuch perſons, who, by 
giving a benefaction of thirty guineas or more at one time 
become governors for life; or who ſubſcribe five guineas 
or more per annum. A houſe-committee of twelve go- 
vernors is appointed at every general quarterly court, one 
of whom is choſen chairman ; four of theſe governors 
take the firſt month, four the next, and the other four 
the laſt month of the quarter; and they meet every week 
at the hoſpital to tranſact the neceſſary buſineſs. 

There is alſo a committee. of accounts and a phyſical 
committee, each of which conſiſts of twelve governors. 
The management of the houſe is inſpected by two gover- 
nors, appointed viſitors by the houſe-committee. Three 
phyſicians and three ſurgeons attend this hoſpital : the of- 
ficers are a chaplain, apothecary, ſecretary and receiver, 
ſteward and two matrons. Every governor is entitled to 
ſend one in-patient at a time, and out-patients without 


limitation. Subſcribers, that are not governors, may 


ſend as many out-patients as they pleaſe : the day of 
admiſſion is Tueſday, Since the inſtitution of this i- 
tal, upwards ol 392,003 diſtreſſed objects have been re- 

lieved by it, | 
HoseiTaL, St. Luke's, ror lunatits, in Upper Myor-fields, 
was inltitutcd in 1751, Perfons paying the entire ſum 
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of twenty guineas or upwards, or paying five guineas at | 
leaſt, and njgning an agreement to pay five guineas yearly 
for the four next ſucceeding years, are admitted governors 
of this hoſpital, nine of whom conſtitute a general court, 
to be held twice every year- At one of theſe courts one 
preſident, four vice-preſidents, a treaſurer, a general 
committee, phyſician, ſurgeon, apothecary, and ſecretary, 
ſhall be elected for the enſuing year, The general com- 
mittee is impowered to tranſact all the neceſſary buſineſs 
of this hoſpital, and to appoint ſub-committees, Patients 
are admitted into this hoſpital according to the order of 
time in which their petitions, previouſly ſigned by a go- 
vernor, have been delivered to the ſecretary, and without 
any expence, except that the pariſh poor ſhall provide 
their bedding, which they may take away at their dif- 
charge. But no perſon can be admitted into this hoſpital 
who is not poor and mad; or who hath been a lunatic 
more than twelve calendar months; or who hath been 
diſcharged uncured from any other hoſp:tal for the re- 
ception of Junatics, or who is troubled with epileptic or 
convulſive fits; or who is deemed an idiot; or who is 
infected with the venereal diſeaſe; nor any woman with 
child. Beſides a petition, the governors require two 
printed certificates ; one teſtifying the above particulars, 
ſigned by the miniſter and churchwardens, or overſeers 
of the poor of the pariſh or place where the propoſed pa- 
tient reſides ; ard the other to the ſame purpoſe, ſigned 
by ſome phyſician, ſurgeon, or apothecary, who hath 
viſited ſuch patient; which ſignatutes mult be atteſted 
upon oath. 
On the admiſſion of every patient, two reſponſible houſe- 
| Keepers enter into a bond to the treaſurer, in the penalty 
of 1001. to take away ſuch patient within ſeven days after 
notice for that purpoſe from the committee or ſecretary. 
It is alſo provided, that the general committee may re- 
ceive immediately into this hs/pital any patient who ſhall 
have been diſcharged cured, in caſe ſuch patient relapſe 
within two months; and that ſuch patients who have 
been diſcharged uncuted, not exceeding thirty, ſhall be 
admitted by rotation; on condition of the payment of 
. five ſhillings per week for each, till the charity ſhall be 
enabled to ſeſſen that expence. | 
It appears from the printed ſtate of this hoſp:tal, that the 
balance of the ho/pital cltate in the funds on the firſt day 
of January 1779 was 8915ol. 4s. 11d. and that from 
the opening of the He pita! on the Zoth of July 1751, to 
the zoth ot July 1780, 2812 patients have been received 
into the houſe, of whom 1286 have been diſcharged 
cured; and that 105 perſons diſcharged uncured have 
been again received into the houſe at five ſhillings a week. 
HosyiTal, Lying-in. There are ſeveral hoſpitals of this 
kind in the cities or ſuburbs of London and Weſtminſter. 
The Middleſex þo/p:tal lor fick and lame, and lying-in 
married women, in Marv-le bone Fields, was inſtituted 
in 1745: it is under the direction of a preſident, five 
vice preſidents, two treaſurers, and a committee of the 
governors z the qualification for a governor is an annual 
{ubſcription of three guineas, and of a governor for life 
thirty guineas at one payment. The lying-in ward in 
this h9/pita! has no communication with. thoſe of the ſick 
and lame, The patients are viſited by four phyſicians, 
two men-midwives, and four ſurgeons. The domeſtic 
ollicers are a houſe ſurgeon, chaplain, ſecretary, collec- 
tor, apothecary, and two matrons or midwives. The 
day for admiſſion of patients is Tucſday, 
The Briti/h lying-in hoſpital for married women in Brown- 


HoseITAL, Magdalen, in St. 


HosriTAL, Miſericerdia, in Goodman's Fields, was eſta- 


H O S 


are governors ſo long as they continue their fubfett 
and may recommend one prggriant woman at a lin 
eneral court is held four times a. year, 
Dee conſiſting of thirteen 
meet every Tueſday to receive and diſcha 
This Y %pital is viſited by a phyſician in 
midwives and two ſurgeons. It is alſo provided wit} 
apothecary, chaplain, ſecretary, matron or midwif 4 
a ſufficient number of nurſes and ſervants. 8 
The Weſtminſter new lying- in hoſpital, on the Sur 
Weſtminſter-bridge, was inſtitured by ſubſer 
the year 1765. It is governed by a preſident, fix vi 
pony» and a committee of governors. It i attended 
two men-midwives, a conſulting phyſician, two l 
perintendant apothecaries, and a ſurgeon. The offic "a 
are a ſectetary, receiver, and matron or midwife. 4 
George's Field inſti 
tuted in the year 1758 for the relief and © ig 
proſtitutes. The queen is patroneſs of this charity . it 
is under the direction of a preſident, 6x vice-prefidert, 
treaſurer and committee of thirty governors. It is *h 
tended by a phyſician, two ſurgeons, and two apotheca- 
ries, The domeſtic officers are a chaplain, ſteward ſe. 
cretary, matron and aſſiſtant, and meſſenger and aſſi 
Twenty guineas conſtitute a governor for life, and aa an. 
nual ſubſcription of five guineas is a qualification for a 1 
vernor for ore year, which ſubſcription, when it wala 
to twenty-five guineas, qualifies a governor for life, In 
twenty-one years, viz. from Aug. 10, 1758, to Dec. 2 
1779» there have been admitted into this hoſpital 1929, f 
of which number 1209 have been reconciled to, and a 
ceived by their friends, or placed in ſervice in reſpectable 
ſamilies, and to trades, 


r!ption, 
a time. A 
which appoints 4 
governors, who 
rge women, &c, 
ordinary, Nitlie 


ry ſide of 
iption in 


ſtant. 


bliſhed by ſubſeription, in 1774, for the cure and relief of 
indipent perſons afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe. It is 
under the direction of a preſident, four vice-pre(idents, 
treaſurer, and governors. It is attended by a phyſician, 
and two ſurgeons : the oflicers are a chaplain, ſecretary 
clerk, apothecary, and matron. 
HoseiTaL, St. Peter's, at Newington-Butts, was ereQed 
by the company of Fiſhmongers, by virtue of letters pa- 
tent of king James I. in 1618, for the reception of divers 
of their poor members, who had penſions bequeathed 
them by the wills of ſome of their company. 

HosPiTar, Royal, for diſabled ſoldiers, commonly called 
Chelſea-College. 
it was founded by king Charles II. carried on by king 
Jace II. and finiſhed by king William and queen 

ary. | 

The building is very ſpacious and magnificent: its figure 
is a II; the middle or front part whereof con ſiſis of a 
Chapel and hall; the other two lines, being four ſtories 
high, are divided into wards or galicries, two in cach 
ſtory z containing each twenty- x dillnct apartments 
for the foot-ſoldiers. At each of the four corners of the 
main building, there is a pavilion, in one whercof is the 
governor's lodging, and the council chamber; the other 
being lodgings for teveral of the officers of the houle. 
Befide the main building, there are four wings or out- 
buildings; one for the infirmary, another for ieveral of 
ficers of the houſe, another for old maimed officers of 
horſe and foot; and the fourth for the baker, laund:rels, 
&c. The number of ordinary penſioners is 4763 beüdes 
the officers and ſervants in the houſe : the out or extra- 


low-ſtreet, Long-acte, was inſtituted in 1749. This 
hoſpital is governed by a preſident, four vice - pfeſidents, 
a treaſurer aud a committee of fifteen governors, who 
meet every Friday to receive the women recommended, 
and to direct the ordinary affairs of the houte. The qua- 
lification of an annual governor is a ſubſcription of three 
guineas or upwards per annum, and of a perpetual gover- 
nor a ſingle payment of thirty guineas. This hoſpital is 
occaſionally vilited by two phylicians, and two ſurgeons ; 
and it is provided with an apothecary, chaplain, ſcere— 
tary, matron and midwife, fix nurſes and ſixty-two beds. 
Four female pupils, being widows or married women, 
-not leſs than twenty-five years of age, and of approved 
character, are permitted to attend this ho/pital, for in- 
ſirution in midwifery, and have a tight to ſtay in the 
hoſpital fix months. They are to board in the hoſpital, 
and dine at the ſteward and matron's table; and on Jeav- 
ing the Þ9/pital to receive certificates of their qualifica- 
tion. Ihe expences ol inſtruction and board are ſettled 
by a general court. | 

The city of London lying-in hoſpital for married women, 
in the city road, was inſtituted in 1750, The govern- 
ment of this hoſpital is referred to a piclkident, four vice- 
preſidents, and a treaſurer, choſen annually from among 
the governors and fclect committees. The ſubſcription 
of twenty guineas Conltitutes a governor for lite; thoſe 
who fubictibe five guineas, or three guineas per atuum, 
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ordinary penſioners are alſg very numerous; and theſe, 
upon occaſion, do duty ig the {everal garrilons, from 
whence draughts are made ſor the army, &c. 

The penſioners ate all provided with cloaths, dict, walh- 
ing, lodging, firing; and have one day's pay iu every 
week for ſpending-money. 
The qualifications required to be admitted of this body 
are, that the candidate bring a certificate from his ſupe- 
rior officer, that he has been maimed or diſabled w the 
ſervice of the crown; or that he has ſerve the crown 
twenty years, which mult be made appear by muſter- 
rolls. 

To defray the charges of this ho/þita!, there is a conſ- 
derable ſum paid yearly out of the poundage of the army 3 
belide one day's pay of each officer, and each common 
ſoldier, every year, which in time of war, amounts t02 
very conſiderable ſum, 1 
For the adminiſtration of this h9/pita/ there are commit* 
ſioners, a governor whole ſalary is 500l. per annum, 
lieutenant governor with 4ool. a major with 159" ” 
adjutant with 10cl, two chaplains with 100. a year cachn 
a phyſician and ſurgeon, whole ſalaries ate 100l. a Fear 


each, behdes ſurgeon's mates and apothecary, 9 de 
who is the pay-maſter-general of the land-forces ſor de 
time being; and his deputy and cleik, ſecyetary 40 
repilter and clerks, agent 2114 Pay-matter to the e 
honers and his clerks, comptroller, ſteward, &. &C+ 


* f . . . 1 0 le- 
HosrIr Al, Sus, Or Corporation, Was tormed for abe . 


HOS 


Ref of the aged and neceſſitous poor of Scotland, within 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and incorporated 
by charter in 1665, which was confirmed by letters pa- 
tent of Charles II. in 1666, by the appellation of 7he 
Scots Hoſpital of king Charles II. to be governed by eight 
Scotſmen, who were allowed to eleCt thirty-three aſſiſt- 
ants, and to purchaſe in mortmain 400). per annum, a- 
bove the annual ſum mentioned in the firſt charter, This 
corporation has a hall in Crane-court, Fleet-ftreet : the 
officers belonging to it are a treaſurer, regiſter, two ſtew- 
ards and abeadle; and the ſum annually diſburſed by the 
ſociety is about 600l. 


Host i TAL, Small-Pax, or HoseiTAL for relieving poor 


people afflicted with the ſmall-pox and for inoculation, 
was inſtituted by voluntary ſubſcription in the year 1746. 


Ibis hoſpital conſiſts of two houſes, at a due diſtance 


{rom each other, in airy ſituations. The houſe for pre- 
paring patients for inoculation is at Pancras, and that 
for receiving them when the diſeaſe appears, and for ac- 
commodating patients who have it in the natural way, 
is in Cold-bath Fields. The king is the patron of this 
hoſpital, and it is under the ſubordinate government of a 
pteſident, four vice- preſidents, a treaſurer and a com- 
mittee of thirteen governors, choſen at general courts, 
which are heid half-yearly. Thirty guineas conſtitute a 
governor for lite, and five guincas per annum a gover- 
nor during ſuch ſubſcription. Every governor is enti— 
tled to have one patient in the houſe for inoculation, and 
one in the houſe for the natural way, at the ſame time. 
Patienis in the natural way are received every day, when- 
ever there are vacancies; and thoſe for inoculation are 
alſo received every day, provided they come betore nine 
in the morning. The ho/pital is under the medical care 
of a phyſician z and-each houſe has its apothecary and 
matron and proper nurſes. From the annual (tate of this 
h:ital, it appears, that there have been received into 
the hoaſe ſor the natural way, from September 26, 1746, 
to the 24th of March 1780, 14833 patients; and there 


towns than villages, as the former will afford larget wi rden 
beſides more of other conveniencies: theſe wards ſhould 
be as airy as poſſible, + | 

As to the diſpoſition of >oſpitals, in regard to preſerving 
the purity of the air, the beſt rule is to admit but few 
patients into each ward. It will alſo be ſound a good 
expedient, when the ceilings are low, to remove ſome 
part of them, and to open the garret-ſtory. The doors 
and windows may likewiſe be opened, and VENTILA- 
TORS uſed to purify the air of every ward. In winter- 
hoſpitals, the wards are to be warmed with chimneys 
and neyer by ſtoves: for though the latter may warm a 

large ward better, and at a leſs expence, yet by ſcarce 
making any draught of air, they will be apt to increaſe 
Its putrid quality; whereas a fire, kept up in a chimney, 

acts like a conſtant ventilator. 

The general hoſpital ſhould receive only ſuch ſick as the 
regimental ones cannot conveniently contain, together 
with thoſe who cannot be removed with the army. With- 
out this diſperſion of the ſick, the general hv/pital, in bad 
ſeaſons, would have a greater number than could be 


well attended; and what is equally, if not more pernici- 


ous, it would be too much crouded, by which means the 
contagion would ſpread, and the mortality be rendered 
more general. 

Regimental hoſpitals are of the greateſt importance, and 
therefore ſhould be ſupplied with blankets and medicines 
from the public ſtores, with an allowance alſo for nurſes 
and other neceſſaries. Nor are they to be maintained in 
the field only, but alſo in winter-quarters, as there will 
always be a great many more ſick than can be taken care 
of in the general ho/p:tal. 

Barns, ſtables, granaries, and other out-houſes, but as 
bove all, churches, make the beſt ho/pitals, from the be- 
ginning of June to October: for as the greateſt danger 
ariſes from foul air, which cannot be compenſated by 
ciet or medicine, we may lay it down as a rule, that the 
more airy and large the ho/p:itals are, the leſs danger there 


have been inoculated to the ſame period 18716. 
Hosr1iTAL, Sutton's. Sce CHARTREUSE, 
Hose1ral, St. Thomas's, in Southwark, is eſtabliſhed 
for the ſame purpoſes as that of St. Bartholomew. 


is of the lickneſs ipreading. Pringle Obſerv, on the Dis- 
cales of ©. Army, p. 104, ſeq. 


HosP1Ta.''f2ver, a name given to the malignant catar- 


It was originally founded an hoſpital, by Richard prior 
of Bermondſey, in 1213, aud ſurrendered to king Henry 
VII. in 1538, in the year 1551, the mayor and citizens 
of London, having purchaſed of king Edward VI. the 
manor of Southwark, including this hoſp:tal, repaired 
and enlarged it, and admitted into it 260 poor, ſick and 
helpleſs objects; wherefore the king in 1553 incorporat=- 
ed it together with thoſe of Chriſt and Bridewell. I bis 
ancient itructure, moch damaged by time and by fire, 
was rebuiit by voluntary ſubſcription in the year 1693 
and by additional buildings greatly enlarged ; in conſe- 
quence of which it conſiſted of three beautiful ſquares 
to which the governors, in 1732, added a magnificent 


new building, conſiſting of ſeveral wards, a brew- houſe | 


and other neceſſary offices, at their own expence. It 
now conliſts of four quadrangular courts in the firſt 
are wards for women; in the ſecond two chapels, the 
leſſer for the private uſe of the ho/p:tal, and the larger 
parochial z in the ſame court and adjoining to it, are the 
houſes of the treaſurer, and other. othcers ; in the third 
court are ſeveral wards for men; the fourth hath alſo 
wards, hot and cold baths, a ſurgery, theatre, apothe- 
cary's ſhop, &c. The number of patients relieved by this 
hoſpital in the year 1780 was 8624 z and 3007 in-patients, 
and 4693 out-patients were diſcharged cured. The an- 


nual diſburſements of this hoſp:ta! are about 800col. the | 


governors of this hoſpital are the lord mayor and court of 
aldermen, and the number of others, who on recewing 
a governor's ſtaff, give a benefaction of 5ol. or upwards, 
is unlimited; but it is commonly between four and five 
hundred. They choole their officers and fervants, who 
are a preſident, treaſurer, hoſpitaller or chaplain, beſides 
the miniſter of the pariſh, who is paid by the ho/p:za/, 
three phyſicians, three ſurgeons, apothecary, clerk, re- 
cciver, ſteward, matron, butler, and brewer, baker, 
cook, alſiſtant and ſervant, an aſliſtant clerk in the comp- 
ting-houſe, two porters, four beadles, nineteen filters, 
ninetcen nurſes, nineteen watch-women, a chapel-clerk 


and fexton, and one waichman, The houſe contains | 


at this time eighteen wards and 485 beds, 

Beſides the hoſpitals already enumerated, there are royal 
hoſpitals, ſuch as that at Haſlar, near Portſmouth, tor 
ſick and hurt ſcamen and marines, and the royal hoſpital 
at Plymouth, and many others, ſupported by the bene- 
faQtions of private and voluntary contributors, which 
provide relief for almolt every ſpecies of dilcale or injury. 


HosertaLls, Camp, are either general or regimental, 
The general ho/pitals are of two kinds, viz. the flying 5% 


Pilal, attending the camp at ſome convenient diſtance, 
and the ſtationary h9/pirtal, which is fixed to one place. 
In the choice of both, it will be better to have them in 


rhal fever, as being frequent in hoſpitals. Sce FEVER. 

Dr. Pringle has given us an elaborate account of the riſe, 
{ymptoms, and cure of this terrible diſeaſe, in his Obſer- 
vations on the Diſeaſes of the Army. It may be owing to 
a great many concurring cauſes, but the principal are 
foul and putrid air, occaſioned by filth and impurity of 
any kind, Hence itis no wonder that it prevails in marſhy 
countries after hot ſeaſons, and in populous cities; eſ- 
pecially it low, and ill aired, unprovided with common 
ſhores, or where the ſtreets are nacrow and foul, the 
houſes dirty, water ſcarce, and where jails or hoſpitals 
are crouded, and not ventilated and kept clean; when 
in ſickly times the burials are within the town, and the 
bodies not laid deep; when flaughter-houſes are alſo 
within the walls; or when dead animals or offals are 
left to rot in the kennels, or on dunghills; when drains 


are not provided, to carry off any large body of ſtagnating 


or corrupted water, in the neighbourhood ; when fleth 
meats make the greateſt part of the dict, without a proper 
mixture of bread, greens, wine, or other fermented li- 
quors; from the ute of old and muſty grain, or what 
has been damaged by a wet ſeaſon; or, laitly, when the 
libres are relaxed by immoderate warm bathing. 

When the diſeaſe comes on flowly, the ſymptoms are 
ſmall interchanges of heats and cold, trembling of the 
hands, interrupted ſleep, &c. But when it advances falt, 
the above ſymptoms are all in a higher degree; and be- 
ſides theſe, the patient is afllicted with great laſſitude, a 
nauſea, pains in the back, a conſtant pain and confuſion 
in the head, a dejection of ſpirits, aud an uncommon 
tremor of the hands, If the ſick lie warm, and have had 
no preceding flux, the body is generally coitive ; but 
when they lie cold, as they often do in ficld-hoſpitals, 
the pores of the {kin being thut, a diatrhœa is a common 
lymptom: in the worſt cates, a flux appears in the lait 
ſtage; when the ſtools are involuntary, colliquative, 
ichorous, or bloody, and of a cadaverous ſmell, which 
are the eflect of a mortification of the bowels, and the 
ſigus of approaching death: ſome are never delirious, 
but all are under a great ſtupor or conſuſion. The pe- 
techiæ are the ſrequent, but not inſeparable attendants 
of the fever: they are ſometimes of a brighter or paler 
red, at other times of a Vivid colour, but are never raifed 
above the ſkin. For the moit part, theſe ſpots are ſo 
little conſpicuous, that unleſs looked for attentively, they 
may eſcape notice. Thcy,are-thickelt on the breaſt and 
back, lets on the legs and ms, and the Dr. never re- 
members to have ſeen any upon the face, This fever, 
though of the continued kind, bas oiten exacerbations at 
night, with remiſſions, and partial ſweats next day; and, 
alter a long continuance, is apt to change into a hectic 
a remitting, Or intermmting term, 


Pro- 


TR 


—— — 


HOS 


Progn:/2ics in it. To have a little delirium, the ſtrengib 


little impaired, turbid urine in the decline of the diſeaſe, 
and at the ſame time a gentle ſweat or moiſture diffuſed 
over the body, are reckoned good ſigns; and it ſeems 
peculiar to malignant fevers, that deafneſs is rather a good 
ſign. 

Method of cure. This varies according to the ſtate of the 
diſeaſe, which may be diſtinguiſhed into three periods; 
the firſt continuing as long as the perſon is able to go 
about; the ſccond beginning with his confinement, and 
the third when the pulie finks and a ſtupor comes on. 

In the firlt, as well as in the other periods, the cure is 
principally to be aimed at by removing the patient out of 
the foul air. When this cannot be done, the ward or room 
ſhould be purified by making a ſucceſſion of air, by means 
of fires, or letting it in by doors or windows, or ditful- 
ing the ſteams of vinegar, 

The next thing to be done, is to promote a diaphoteſis, 
which, in this period, ſhould only be attempted by mild 
ſadorifics, as the ſpiritus Mindereri. 

When the fever is confirmed, contrayerva powders, with 
nitre, camphor, the common ptiſan acidulated, and ſuch 


| medicines as are good in inflammatory caſes, ought to be 


given. Coſtivenels is to be prevented by emollient cly{- 
ters. But opiates are dangerous, both in this and the 
third ſtage, in which the pulſe ſinks, and ſtupor is great- 
er, a delirium impends, and petechize often appear. 
When this is obſerved to be the caſe, the nitre and dia- 
phoretic medicines are to make room for a decoction of 
ſnake-root, to which a ſmall quantity of ſtrong water may 
be added. It may alfo be given in ſubſtance from two to 
four ſcruples a day, with ſenſible good effects. Towards 
the decline of the fever, an equal quantity of Peruvian 
bark may be joined with the root, Wine is alfo an ex- 
cellent cordial at this period, and may be given either 
made into whey, or added to the panada, which was the 
only food allowed to the ſick. It may be taken from half 
a pint to a quart a day, according to the itrength of the 
patient, Perhaps there is no rule of more importance, 
than to give ſtrict charge to the attendants of the ſick, 
never to let the patient, when low, remain above two 
or three hours without taking ſomething cordial or nou- 
riſhing. But however neceſlary wine, volatiles, and other 
cordials are, in this low ſtate of the fever, it ought to 
be remembered, that they muoſt never be given with an 
intention to force a ſweat, but only as antiſepties, and 
to ſupport the vis vize. If there be danger of a phrenitis 
coming on, it will be proper to call in the aſſiſtanee of 
epiſpaſtics. Sinapiſms too may be uſed when the pulſe 
is greatly ſunk. If a diatrhœa comes on in the decline 
of the fever, it is ro be moderated by adding a few drops 
of the tinura rhebaica to the full quantity of the alexi- 
pharmic decoction; or by giving a ſpoonful or two of an 
altringent mixture. In proportion, however, to the pn- 
uid nature of the ſtools, aſtringents are to be uſed with 
the more caution. When the fever is over, there are 
few but complain of a vertigo, and want of reſt; a con- 
tinuation of the deafneſs, and other nervous ſymptoms, 
are frequently the conſequence of great lowneſs ; in 
which ca'e, the pilulæ Matthæi are to be given at night, 
with analeptics and medicines of the ſtrengthening kind. 
Vide Pringle's Obſerv. on Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 243. 


278. 
HOSPITALER, one that entertains and provides for poor 


people, travellers, &c. 

The appellation is chiefly given to certain communities 
of religious; as, the +-/p:talers of Elſefort in Eſſex, in- 
ſtituted to take care of lepers; ho/prtaiers of St. John 
Baptiſt, of Covew'ry ; ho/p/talers of St. Julian; h9/pita- 
lers of St. Leonard, at Yoik, &c. 

The religious be/pitalers generally fellow the rule of St. 
Augultine. Molt of them pretend, that St. Martha was 
their hit foundreſs, and chofe her for their patron, be- 
cauſe ſthe entertained Jeſus Chriſt at her houſe. Some 
of them go back to the patriarch Abraham ſor their 
founder. 

There are alſo lle, among the military orders; 
ſuch as the knights of St. Lazarus, and St. John of Jc- 
ruſalem. 


HoPiTALERS, HosPITAL AR11, more particularly de- 


note an order of religious knights, who built an hoſpital at 
Jeruſalem, wherein pilgrims were received. To theſe 
pope Clement V. transferred the effects and revenues of 
the lemplars; whom, by a council held at Vienne, he 
ſuppreſled, for their many and great miſdemeanours, 
"Theſe Hh tales were otherwile called Knights of St. 
John of Jeru/aem; and are the ſame with thole whom 
we now call Anights of Mar Ta. 


BosPirALEk, in AJyholegy, is a name which the ancient 


Romans gave to Jupiter, calling him Jupicer Hoſpes, 
becauſe they conſidered him as the guardian of hoſpitality. 


HOSPULIUM, Jun; a term peculiarly uled, in our law- 


books, fur an INN of court. 


Hor is allo uſcd for a little convent, which the re- 
1 


Hosvitium was likewiſe formerly 


HOS 


ligious built for the reception of ſttan | 

of the ſame order, who had 2 rave 
3 0 ad occaſion to ſtay with them 
Moſt of theſe hoſpitia, or inns, 


in tim 
convents. e became fixed 


1. uſed fo 
to, or viſitation money. r PROCUR A. 


HOSPODAR, the title bo ; 
and Moldavia. "ne 5 the privees. of Walachia 
The Hoſpodars of Walachia and Molday 
veſtiture of thoſe principalities from th 
by a veſt, and a ſtandard which he gives them 
They are ſometimes depoſed by him; though in 
ſpects they have ſovereign r 

85 : power within their ſtates 

HOS T, Hoss, which ſome will have thus called, 
huſtium, or oftium petens ; for iu, was anclevit 
ten with an aſpirate; a term of mutual relation, annl; 
both to a perſon who lodges and entertains anoch 7 
to the perſon thus lodged, &c. Nn 
Thus the innkeeper ſays, he has a good 50 
of oy" traveller who lodges with him 
again ſays, he has a kind %, in ſneak; f 
It muſt be obſerved, then, that it was he pen dermns 
the ancients, when any ftranger aſked for lod 3 2 
the maſter of the houſe, and the ſtranger 4 8 
to ſet a foot on each fide of the threſhold and — 
they would neither of them do any harm to the other, 
It was this ceremony that raiſed ſo much horror 2 in 
thoſe who violated the law or right of hoſpitalir eye 
ther ſide; inaſmuch as they were looked on as 41 11 
Inſtead of hofpes, the ancient Latins called it vi 7h 
arg ent Sor e us; though, in courſe oi "ny 
is came to hgnity an enemy; fo 
e . V 

HosT is alſo uſed by way of abbreviatio 
victim, or acrifice, offered to the Deity. 15 5 
In this ſenſe, 5% is more immediately underſtood of the 
perſon of the Word incarnate, who was offered u * 
heſt, or heſtia, to the Father on the croſs, for the fins of 
mankind, ? 

Host, or HoasT, is chiefly uſed in the Romiſh chu 
for the body of Jeſus Chriſt, contained under the — 
of bread and wine, which is offered up every day, a new 
hoſt, or ſacrifice in the maſs. f 
Pope Gregory IX. firſt decreed a bell to be rung, as the 
ſignal for the people to betake themſelves to the adora- 
tion of the 5%. 

The veſlels wherein the 5 are kept, is called the cibory; 
being a large kind of covered chalice. ; 

HOSTAGE, formed of %, and that of hopes, a perſon 
left as ſurety for the performance of the articles of a 
treaty. 

When two enemies are on the point of concluding 2 
treaty, or Capitulation, it is frequent for them to gire 
hojtages on each fide, as ſuretics for the execution of 
what 1s contained therein, 

A he/tage is either a principal, or an accefary, according 
io the itate of the caſe. He is only an acceſſary, when, 
for inſtance, a prince premiſes fidelity to another, and 
gives up his ſon, or ſome other great lord, to aſſure his 
engagement, without any farther ſtipulation, For here, 
it the prince fail of his word, the Hage is no ways ac- 
countable for it, 5 

But the Hage becomes a principal, when it is expreſly 
ſtipulated, that he ſhall be anfwerable for the event : for 
inſtance, if a city engage to ſurrender, in caſe it be not 
relieved in ſo many days, and to ſecure the engagement, 
give ho/fages, theſe ho/tages are what a furety is to à Crc- 
ditor for the debt of his principal. So that, if the reliet 
do not come, and yet the citizens refuſe to ſurrender, 
the hoſtages ſtand in their place, become principals, aud 
are liable to be punilhed for the prevarication of thoſe 
they are become luretics for. 

A hoſtage given for another perſon becomes free when 
that perton dies. 5 8 
HOSTEL, or HoTEL, a French term, anciently ſ:gnifyig 

a houſe, or dwelling-place, 

It is now more commonly uſed for the palaces or houſes 
of the king, princes, and great lords. : 
In this ſenſe they ſay, the hotel de Conde, bite! de ulis 
hotel de Louvre, &. 

The grand prevor de I' hotel is the firſt judge of the offi 
cers of the king's houthold, His juriſdiction ie mug. 
like that of lord. ſte ward of the houſhold of the king © 
England, 

Fes hatel de ville is what we call a lerou-Hẽę , Or b 
/ a J. 

HorEl.-Diru, is a common name for the chief hoſpital 
* the reception of ſick perſons, iu moſt of the cu 
"rTance. 

The HoTEr de Murs, is a-hoſpital near Paris; of the lame 
nature with Chelſea hoſpital. : 0 
HOS TIA, Hos, in Aniiquity, a victim offered iu ſacrihce 

to a deity. The 


ia receive the in. 
e grand ſcigniot, 


, 9a 
Y Writ. 


„in ſpeakin 
; and the traveller 


HOT 


The word is formed from hoftis, enemy; it being the cuſ- 
tom to offer up a ſacrifice before they joined battle, to 
render the gods propitious z or, after the batrle was over, 
to give them thanks. Some chooſe to derive the word 
from hoſtio, q. d. ſerio, I firike. Iſidore on this word 
remarks that the name ho/tia was given to thoſe ſacrifices 


HOT 


This is the ſort of bot - bed moſt in uſe in kitchen-gardens j 
but thoſe made with tanners bark are much more proper 
for the tender exotic plants and fruits, which require a 
ſteady and equal degree of warmth to be kept up for ſe- 
veral months, la order to the making of theſe, a trench 
muſt be dug in the earth, about three feet deep, if the 


which they offered before they marched to attack an | foil be dry ; but if it be wet, it muſt be only dug one 


enemy: Antequam, ſays he, ad heſtem pergerent, in con- 
tradiſtinction from viaims, which were properly thoſe 
offered after the victory. Ovid ſeems to diſtinguiſh 
otherwiſe, when he ſays, 


Victima que cecidit dextra victrice, vocatur; 
Hiſtibus a domitis hoſtia nomen habet. 


As if che heſtia might be ſlain by any prieſt, but the vie- 
tim only by the hands of the victor. Fronton makes an- 
other diſtinCtion : according to him, vid was a grand 
oblation, and ho/tia a ſmaller and lels confiderable one. 
HOSTILINA, in Mthzlogy, a goddeſs adored among the 
Romans, and invoked particularly for the ferrility of the 


earth. 

HOSTILITY, the action of an enemy, During a truce, 
ail hoſtilities are io ceaſe on both ſides: ſuch a city ſtands 
neuter, and commits no Hilities on either fide. 

The word is Latin, hoftilitas, formed of the primitive 
beſtis, which 1 enemy, and which anciently ſigni- 
hed ſtranger, hoſpes. 

HOSTILLERS, in our Old Ir :iters,is afed for inn-keepers ; 
and in ſome old books the word he/ters is taken in the 
ſame ſenſe. 31 Ed. III. cap. 2. 

The word 1s Fra ho/leliers, of the ſame import. 

HOSTIS, in Antiquity. See Bishor. 

HOT-hath. SeeBaTH, and THERME., 

HoT-bed, in Gardening, a bed of earth ſheltered from the 
cold air, and heated by means of a ſuſſicient quantity of 
freſh horſe-dung, or tanner's bark, &c. laid underneath 
it. Its uſe is to forward the growth of plants before the 
natural ſeaſon, or to force vegetation, where the climate 
is not ſufficiently warm for the par.icular occalion. 

By means of hot- beds, {kilſully managed, we can ſo nearly 
imitate the temperature of other climates, that ſeeds of 
plants . from any country between the tropics, 
may be made to flouriſh even under the poles, 

Hot beds are of general uſe in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, without which we could not enjoy ſo many of the 
products of the warmer climes as we now do, nor have 
our tables ſurniſhed with the various products of the fum- 
mer ſo early in the ſpring. _ 

The common hot-heds, uſed in kitchen-gardens, are made 
with horſe-dung, in the following manner: a large quan- 
tity of new dung from the ſtable, with the litter among 
it, ſhould be mixed with ſome ſea- coal aſhes ; and when 
it has ſtood a week, it ſhould be turned over, and the 
parts ſhould be well mixed together; in this (tate it may 
continue five or ſix days longer, and it will then have ac- 
quired a conſiderable heat, This dung is then to be 
placed in a ſhallow trench, made in a ſheltered part of 
the garden, and dug about a foot or a foot and a half 
deep, if the ground be dry ; bur if it be wet, not above 
ſix inches: the dung mult then be laid exactly ſmooth 
and even ; and the lower part of the heap, which is com- 
monly free from litter, ſhould be (ſcattered over the ſur- 
face of the bed; or the heat may be prevented from 
riſing, and the mould from burning, by ſpreading a layer 
of neat's dung over the ſurface of the horſe-dung, It 
the bed be intended for the planting out of MELONs or 
CUCUMBERS, there mult be made, at proper diſtances, 
where the middle of the light of the glaſs they are to be 
covered with will come, holes of ten inches over, and 
fix deep, which muſt be filled up with freſh earth, thruſt- 
ing a (tick in the middle, to ſhew the place where the 
hole is, The whole bed is then to be covered about four 
inches thick, with the earth taken out of the trench. 
When this is done, the beds are to be covered with 
frames of wood, ſitted with lights of glaſs, and after 
abcut two days the earth will be of a proper degree of 
warmth to receive the plants to be ſet in it. 

In the making of theſe beds, great care muſt be taken to 
lay the dung cloſe and even; and if it be full of long 
litter, it ſhould be trod down, otherwiſe it will heat too 
violently, and the warmth be ſoon diſſipated. For the firſt 
week or ten days the glaſſes mult be but ſlightly covered 
in the night, and in the day-time carefully raiſed to let 
out the ſteam, which is ſubject to riſe very copiouſly 
while the dung is freſh. Afterwards the covering muſt 
be increaſed ; and if the bed cools too faſt, new dung 
muſt be laid about its ſides, which will give it a great 
warmth throughout; and by that time this is diſſipated, 
the ſun's rays will have power enough to ſupply the place 
of artificial heat. Only, at this time, if the nights hap- 
pen to be cold, as is indeed often the caſe, it will be ne- 


ceſfary to lay ſome mowings of graſs about the ſides of | 


the bed. 
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foot, and the bed raiſed two feet above ground. The 
length muſt be proportioned to the number of frames it 
is intended to be covered with ; but it ſhould never be 
leſs than eleven or twelve feet, nor its breadth leſs than 
fix, in order to admit a body of bark ſufficient to keep 
up the heat. This trench is to be bricked up to the 
height above mentioned, and in the ſpring ſhould be 
filled with freſh tanners bark, that is, luck as the tan- 
ners have lately drawn out of their vats, after having 
tanned leather with it. This ſhould be laid in a round 
heap for a week or ten days before it is put into the 
trench, that the moiſture may run off; it is then to be 
put into the trench, and gently beat down with a dung- 
fork ; it muſt then be covered with a wooden frame and 
glaſſes, and in about ten days or a fortnight it will begin 
to heat, and is then fit to have the pots of plants and 
ſeeds plunged into it. 
A bed of this kind will continue in a good temper of 
warmth for two or three months ; and when the heat de- 
clines, if it be ſtirred up thoroughly from the bottom 
with a fork, and a load or two of freſh bark added to it, 
will recover its heat, and keep it for two or three months 
longer. 

The frames that cover theſe beds ſhould be proportioned 

to the plants . to contain; if for the P1NE-apple, 

the back ſhouldSe three feet high, and the lower part 
fifteen inches, in order to drain off the wet. If the bed 
be intended for taller plants, the frame muſt be higher 
in proportion; but if defgned only for ſowing of ſeeds, 
it need not be more than fourteen inches high at the back, 
and about feven inches deep at the front. Miller, 
In Holland they make uſe of hot-b-ds made of ſand ; 
which are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholeſome damps as 
thoſe of hoiſe-dung. 
Bradley, with very good reaſon, propoſes a thermometer 
to be uſed to regulate the heat of hat-beds, For plants 
that are either to be brought up in a colder ſeaſon, ot 
colder climate than what they naturally require, you are 
to take the height at which the thermometer ſtands in 
their proper ſeaſon, or clime, as a ſtandard ; and by ap- 
plying a thermometer to the hor-bed, judge whether the 

eat is to be increaſed, or remitted. Thus, a hot-bed, for 

cucumbers mult be kept to raiſe the ſpirit in the glaſs to 
the ſame height as the natural temperature of the wea- 
ther will raiſe it to, about the latter end of May and 
June, when cucumbers will grow abroad, without any 
artificial heat or ſhelter. 

HoT-houſe. See STOVE, and HypocausTUum. 

HorT-houſe, in the Salt ore, the place where they dry 
the ſalt after it is taken out of the boiling-pan. In the 
Cheſhire ſalt- works, this is ſituated between the furnace, 
and the funnels of the chimney which convey up the 
ſmoak. Along the floor of this room there run two 
funnels, nearly in a horizontal direction. From the fur- 
nace, after this courſe along the floor, they riſe perpen- 
dicularly. In theſe the flame and ſmoak running along, 
heat the room by the way. 

HoT-ſvoots, or HoviLsEs, a fort of factitious, or com- 

pound fire, made of a third part of any coal, pit, ſea, 
or charcoal, mixed with two thirds of loam. 
Theſe ingredients are to be made up into balls, moiſtened 
with a little urine, round, or in any other form, at plea- 
ſure, and expoſed to the air till 3 dry; then 
may they be built in the molt orderly fire imaginable, af- 
fording a glowing, regular, and conſtant heat, for ſeven 
or eight hours, without ſtirring. This mixture is alſo 
uſed in ſome parts to ſlacken the impetuous devouring 
of the fire, and keep coals from conſuming too faſt. 

HOTAMBZ2IA, in Zoology, the ſame of a ſpecies of ſer- 
pent found in the Eaſt Indies, of a greyiſh-yellow co- 
lour, and very rank fmell, 

HOICH-POTCH, or Hopce-Popce, from the French 

hache in poche, or, according ro Camden, hachee en pot, 

i. e. boiled in a pot, primarily denotes a Flemiſh medley 

diſh, made of fleſh cut in pieces, and ſodden with herbs, 

roots, &c. ; 

HoTcn-PorT, in Law, ſignifies a mixture or blending 
of lands, given in marciage, with other lands in fee ac- 

cruing by deſcent. Thus, a man ſeiſed of thirty acres of 

land in fee, hath two daughters, and gives with one of 
them ten acres in frank-marriage, and dies ſeiſed of the 
other twenty. If now, ſhe that is thus married will have 
any part of the twenty acres, ſhe muſt put her lands 
given in frank-marriage in hotch-pot, that is, the muſt 
refuſe to take the ſole profits of the ten acres, but ſuffer 
them to be mingled with the other twenty, ſo that an 
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Hovcu, bony, is a hard, round ſwelling, or tumor, grow- 


equal diviſion may be made of the whole thirty between | 
her and her ſiſter. Thus, for her ten acres ſhe will be 
entitled to fifteen, Coke on Littl. 

HOTTONIA, in Botany. See Mater VioLET. 

HOTTENTOT cherry, in Botany, See CHERRY. 

HOTTS, or HuTTs, pounces, and round balls of leather 
ſtuffed or tied on the ſharp ends of fighting-cocks ſpurs, 
to keep them from hurting one another in SPARRING, 
or breathing themſelves. 

HOVEL, a covering or ſhelter for cattle, made of hurdles 
or the like, or any other mean building. 

HOVELLING, in Architecture, is a method of working up 
the ſides of a chimney, and covering the top with tiles 
or bricks, ſet up in a pyramidical form, ſo that the 
ſmoke may eſcape below the current, when the wind 
makes over the CHIMNEY, or againſt any one fide of it. 
This is uſed to prevent the inconvenience ariſing from 
adjoining buildings higher than the chimney, or from its 
being in the eddy of any very lofty building, or in the 
vicinity of high trees : the covered fide muſt in this caſe 
be kept towards the building which occaſions the incon- 
venience. 

HOVEN is the name of a diſeaſe incident to horned cat- 
tle, on eating too greedily of green clover. This dif- 
eaſe conſiſts of a ſwelling of the paunch, which, with- 
out ſpeedy relief, proves fatal. The ſureſt and ſpeedieſt 
method of relief is that of making an inciſion into the 
paunch of the beaft, by which means the wind, that 
cauſed the ſwelling, will eſcape through the orifice, and 

the animal recover. This operation is performed with a 
penknife, the blade of which ſhould be puſhed in, till 

wind be perceived to iſſue out: the blade may be five 
inches long, ſharp at the point, but enlarged and rounded 
off at the edges towards the ſhank, and penetrated quite 
to the hilt. The wounds thus made ſhould not be ſown 
up, as they will ſoon heal, provided that the knife does 
not penetrate too near the hip-bone : it is therefore pro- 
per to feel for the ſhort ribs before the puncture is made, 
and to paſs the knife as near the centre as poſſible be- 
tween theſe ribs and the hip-bone, It is alſo adviſeable 
as ſoon as the beaſt is relieved of his wind, to throw up 
a proper clyſter, as hot as he can bear it. 

HOUGH and Hob HN, in Gardening. See Hoe and 
HoE 1NG. 

HouGgn, Ham, in the Manege, the joint of the hind-leg 
of a beaſt, which connects the thigh to the leg. See 
Ham. 

To Hou, or cut the haughs, is to ham-ſtring, or to diſ- 
able by cutting the finews of the ham. 


ing upon the tip or elbow of the . 
It generally proceeds from ſome ſtroke or bruiſe ; and if 
' neglected till the ſubſtance of the ſwelling becomes hard, 
like glue, it proves difficult to cure. 
HOUND, canis venaticus, a hunting dog. See Canis and 
Dos. | 
Hounds may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the man- 
ner of their hunting, into ſuch as find out and purſue 
the game by ſight, and the quickneſs and ſwiftneſs of 
their motion ; of which kind are the gaze-hound, aga- 
ſeus ; and greyhound, canis graius ; the terrier, &. And 
thoſe which find and purſue the game by the goodneſs of 
their ſmall. 
The ſpeciesof ſcenting-dogs may be divide further; into 
hounds, ſimply ſo called, and blood-hounds ; each whereof 
admits of ſome diverſities. 
1. As to hounds, ſimply thus called, thoſe which are all 
of one colour, as white, black, &c. are moſt valued ; 
then thoſe ſpotted with red ; the white with black ears, 
and a black ſpot at the ſetting on of the tail, are gene- 
rally eſtemed the beſt for compoſing a kennel, and are 
of the beſt ſcent and condition; thoſe ſpotted with dun 
are leſs prized, as uſually wanting courage and boldneſs. 
The black-tanned, or the all liver-coloured, or all white, 
the true talbots, ace beſt for the ſtring or line; and the 
rizzled, whether mixed or unmixed, if their hairs are 
— are uſually the beſt runners. 1 here ſhould al- 
ways be a couple of theſe in the pack. Fallow-hounds 
are of good ſcent, and hardy, not fearing the water ; 
they keep the chace well, without change ; but are not 
ſo ſwift as the white; they love the hart above any other 
chace, having little ſtomach for the hare, &c. whence 
they are not ſo fit for private — z beſides that, 
they are apt to run at tame beaſts, 
The dun hounds are of a more general uſe, being fit for 
all chaces. Their ſagacity and ſidelity in knowing and 
ſticking to their maſter's voice and horn, and to none 
elſe, are much admired; they alſo underſtand each other, 
and know which are babblers, which liars, &. They 
are of different ſizes and qualities in the ſeveral coun- 
tries, &c. Mountainous and woodland parts breed a tall 


champain and covertſhare pretty equally, produce a mid. 
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heavy fort, called law-hounds; moderate foils, where the 
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> Stoner wir on of a nimbler make, 
e marks of a good and fair hound are t in 
= rtion, rather long than round, Rogan ddle 
ack bowed, fillets great, haunches large 5 
ſtrait, tail big near the reins, and the reſt end ** 
= — the leg bite the ſole dry, and claws wars 8 
or the t 1 
= Lok _—_ edin 2 of hounds, their noiſes, &c. 
Nothing is more eſſential to the havin 
hounds, than a proper care of the whelps Nr * 
* r which they are to be bred, wo 
e bitches, in particular, ſhould be 
and ſhould be fach as are the n 3 
tioned; they muſt alſo have large ribs and We 85 
The beſt ſcaſon for the coupling of hounds is in Janu 
February, or March ; for then they will litter in a nl. 
time of the year, that is, in ſpring ; ſo that the will be 
fit to enter in due courſe, without loſs of time A of * 
0 3 for 1 * litter in winter, it is very ten 
to bring up the whelps, the cold killin 1 f 
not erent Pre taken of them, neon: 
The dogs that line the bitches muſt not be above fi, 
years old; for if they are older than this, the youn hit 
will be dull and heavy. Care ſhould be taken to oe * 
proper dog ready the firſt time of the bitch's goingproud; 
tor it is affirmed by many, who ſay they have experience 
for it, that whatever kind of dog lines a bitch the fir 
time, there will be one puppy at leaſt in all her ſucceed. 
ing litters that will have ſome reſemblance of him. 
The firſt litter of puppies that a bitch brings, are never 
eſteemed ſo good as the ſecond or third. When a bitci; 
has been lined, and grows big with whelps, ſhe is not to 
be ſuffered to hunt among the pack, nor to take an 
other violent exerciſe ; for that would endanger her cal. 
ing her whelps ; ſhe ſhould be kept up, and fed well 
and a good place ſhould be provided for her to litter in, 
As ſoon as ſhe has littered, thoſe which are intended to 
be kept ſhould be ſelected out, and the reſt Immediately 
drowned. There is great difficulty in chooſing the beſt 
at this 2 time; but the general opinion gives it ſor 
thoſe which are the lighteſt, that they will be the ſwifteſt 
and beſt at they grow up. 
Others take all the whelps away; and having determined 
what number they will keep, they ſettle the choice on 
thaſe which the bitch carries back firſt to the place where 
ſhe littered. But all this ſeems very uncertain. Others 
ſelect that which was puppet laſt. 
The whelps muſt have good freſh ſtraw to lie in, and it 
muſt be often changed. They are to be kept in a place 
where neither the rain nor ſun-ſhine can be troubleſome 
to them; and once a week it will be proper to anoint 
them all over with a little nut- oil, with ſome ſaffron in- 
fuſed in it. This will prevent the flies from annoying 
them ſo much as they otherwiſe would, and will kill 
worms of all kinds. When they are fifteen days old, it 
is the cuſtom to worm them, and a week after one joint 
of their ſtern ſhould be twiſted off. As ſoon as they can 
ſee, they ſhould have milk given them to lap; and at 
two months old they muſt be weancd, keeping them 
wholly from the bitch ; they muſt at this . well 
kept, but not too high ſed; and it is proper to put ſome 
cumin ſeed into their food, to keep the wind out of their 
bellies. | 
Many let the whelps of their hounds ſuck three months. 
and then ſend them away to villages to be bred up till 
they are ten months old, cautioning thoſe people who 
have the care of them, not to let them eat carrion, nor 
frequent warrens. h 
Rye-bread is a very common food for young hounds, and 
is particularly recommended by many, but wrongly ; for 
it ſoon paſſes through them, and gives them very little 
nouriſhment. When they are fed conſtantly with this, 
in the time of their growing up, they always become 
narrow- backed; and this is a great fault in this ſort of 
dog; a broad back being one of the greatelt recom- 
mendations in a hound. Wheat-bread is greatly prefer- 
able on all accounts for the food of the young hound, 
giving him ſtrength and firmneſs. 
At ten months old they are to be taken home, and put 
into the company of the others, to live as they do; and 
after a few weeks keeping company with the ceſt, they 
they are to coupled, and to go out to hunt. 
For the method of entering young Hound, ſee Ex- 
TRANCE, 
It ought to benored, that whatever young haunds 
entered at, and rewarded with, they will ever aſter co. 
vet moſt ; ſo that if they be intended, e. gr. for the 
hart, they muſt not be entered at the hare, _ 
2. The grey-HoUND, or /eporarius, Of cans dente 
graius, might deſerve the firſt place, on account of his 


twiſtncſs, ſtrength, and ſagacity, in purſuing his aach 
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guick of foot to follow, fierce and ſtrong to overcome, 
vet ſilent, coming upon his prey unawares. 
De. Caius derives the name of the grey-heund, or gre- 
hound, from its being the firſt in rank among dogs ; and 
that it was formerly ſo eltcemed; appears from the foreſt- 
ws of king Canute, who enacted, that no one under 
the degrec of a gentleman ſhould preſume to keep a 
yex- hound, The varieties of this ſpecies are the [talian 
1 which is ſmall and ſmooth, and the Oriental, 
which is tall and ſlender, with very pendulous ears, and 
very long hairs on the tail, hanging down a great length. 
There was formerly a variety, called the Highland grey- 
hound, which is now become very ſcarce, of a very great 
ſize, ſtrong, deep-cheited, and covered with long and 
ſtrong hair. ; ; : 
The make and proportions required in a good grey-hound 
are, that he have a long body, ſtrong, and pretty large, 
a neat ſharp head, ſparkimg eyes, a long mouth, and 
ſharp teeth, little ears, with thin griſtles in them, a 
ſtrait, broad, and ſtrong breaſt, his fore legs ſtrait and 
ſhort, his hind legs long and ſtrait, broad ſhoulders, 
round ribs, fleſhy buttocks, but not fat, and a long tail, 
ig and ſull of ſine ws. 
Orc kind, thoſe are always fitteſt to be choſen among 
the whelps that weigh lighteſt ; for they will be ſooner at 
the game, and ſo hang upon it, hindering its [wiftneſs, 
till the heavier and ſtrong hounds come in to offer their 
aſhiſtance ; whence, beſides what has been already ſaid, 
it is requiſite for a grey-hound to have large ſides, and a 
broad midriff, that he may take his breath in and out the 
more eaſily; his belly (ſhould alſo be mall, which other- 
wiſe would obſtruct the ſwiftneſs of his courſe; and his 
hairs thin and ſoft. i : 
The huntſman is to lead theſe hounds on his left hand, if 
be on foot; and on the right, if on horſeback. The 
belt time to try and train them to the game, is at twelve 
months old, though ſome begin ſooner, with the males 
at ten, and the females at eight months old, which laſt 
are ſaid to be generally more ſwift than the dogs; they 
ſhould be kept in a flip, while abroad, till they fee their 
courſe; neither ſhould you looſen a young dog till the 
game has been a conſiderable time on foot, he being apt, 
by over cagerneſs at the prey, to train his limbs. 
The grey-hownd is the beſt uſed in open countries where 
there is little covert; in theſe places there will fome- 
times be a courſe after a hare of two miles or more, and 
both the dogs and the game in fight ail the while. It is 
generally ſuppoſed, that they grey-hound bitch will beat the 
dog in running; but this ſcems to be an error, for the 
dog is both longer made, and conſiderably ſtronger than 
the bitch of the ſame kind. In the breeding of theſe 
dogs the bitch is principally to be regarded ; for it 1s 
found by experience, that the belt dog, with a bad bitch, 
will not get ſo good puppies as an inditterent dog with a 
good bitch, The dog and bitch ſhould be as nearly as 
can be of the ſame age; and for the breeding of perfect 
and fine dogs, they ſhould not be more than four years 
old; an old bitch may be uſed with a young dog, but the 
Puppies of a young bitch and an old dog will never be 
good for any thing. | ES 
The general food of a grey-bound ought to be chippings 
or raſpings of bread, with ſoft bones and Ne and 
theſe chippings ought always to be ſoaked in beef or mut- 
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be added: this given the dog morning and evening will 
keep him in good heart and ſpirits ; he mult never have 
any hard bones given him, becauſe they harden his 
mouth, and hurt his teeth. If the dog grows ſick and 
weakly upon this diet, then take ſheep's heads with the 
wool on, wath them clean, and boil them in a ſufficient 
quantity of water, to make a very rich and ſtrong broth, 
and add a large quantity of oat-meal to it. When the 
meat is very tender, and the broth rich, it is good and fit 


ſometimes the other, will very ſoon recover him. 

If one of theſe dogs is to run for a wager, or on any par- 
ticular occaſion, he may be dieted with the following 
bread: rake half a peck of good wheat, and the fame 
quantity of the fineſt and drieſt oat-meal ; grind theſe to- 
gether, and let the meal be fitted very ſine; then add as 
much liquorice and aniſceds, in powder, as will not give 
it too diſagreeable a flavour; and knead the whole into 
dough with the whites of eggs. This ſhould be baked 
in ſmall loaves conſiderably hard; and when the dog 1s 
to be fed with it, it is to be ſoaked in beef or other broth. 
He is to be led out to walk half an hour after ſun-riſe 
every morning, and half an hour before ſun-ſet every 
evening, and at his coming in fed with this ſoaked bread. 
The proper exerciſe for a grey-hound is the coutſing him 
three times a weck, aud rewarding him with blood, which 
will animate him in the higheſt degree, and encourage 


Aach being the nature of this dog, that he is ſpeedy and 


ton · broth; and when it is nearly cool, ſome milk ſhould. 


for the dog; and giving him ſometimes the one, and | 


him to proſecute his game. But the hare alſo ſhould 
ever have fair play; ſhe ſhould have the law, as it is 
called, that is, to have leave to run twelve ſcore yards be- 
fore the dog is ſlipped at her, that he may have ſome dif- 
culty in the courſe, and not pick up the game too eaſily. 
If he kill the hare he muſt never be ſuffered to tear her, 
but ſhe muſt be taken from him, his mouth cleaned of 
the wool, and the liver and lights given him by way of 
encouragement. Then he is to be led home, and his 
feet are to be waſhed with butter and beer, and about an 
hour after he is to be fed. | 

When the dog is to be taken out to courſe, he ſhould 
have nothing in the morning but a toaſt and butter, and 
then he is to be kennelled till taken out to the field. The 
kennelling theſe dogs is of great uſe, always giving them 
ſpirit and nimbleneſs when they are let looſe; and the 
belt way of managing a fine grey-hound is never to let 
him ſtir out of the kennel, except at the times of feed- 
ing, walking, or courſing. g 

3. The gaze-HOUND, or beagle, is a dog more beholden 
to the ſharpneſs of his fight, than his noſe or ſmelling 
by virtue of which he makes excellent ſport with the 
deer and hare. He is alſo noted as exquiſite-in chooſing 
of one that is not lank or lean, but full, fat, and round, 
which, if it happen to return, and be mingled again with 
the reſidue of the herd, he will ſoon ſpy out, and leave 
the reſt untouched, never ceaſing, after he has ſeparated 
it from its company, and till he has wearied it to death. 
Theſe dogs were much uſed in the north of England, 
and on champain ground, rather than buſhy and woody 
places, and by horſemen more than footmen, If at any 
time he happen to take a wrong way, upon the uſual 
ſign made by his maſter, he immediately returns, takes 
the right and ready courſe, beginning his chace afreſh, 
with a clear voice, and ſwift foot, following the game 
with as much courage as at firſt. 

This ſpecies, which was the agaſcus of Dr. Caius, ſays 
Mr. Pennant, is now loſt, or at leaſt unknown to us; and 
ir is very different from the agaſaus of Oppian, which 
is our BEAGLE. 

4. The blood-HoUND, or canis ſagax of Linnæus, differs 
nothing in quality from the Scatti/h fut hound, derived 
from the Saxon br, the impreſſion which a deer leaves 
of its foot in the mire, and hund, a dog, ſaving that it is 
longer ſhaped, and not always of the ſame colour, but 
ſometimes red, ſanded, black, white-ſpotted, &c, though 
molt commonly either brown or red. 

Their nature is, that being ſet on by the voice and words 


of their leader, to caſt about for the ſitting of the preſent 


game, and having found it, they will never ceaſe pur- 
ſuing it with full cry, till it be tired, without changing 
for any other. 
They ſeldom bark, except in their chace, and are very 
obedient and attentive to the voice of their leader. Thoſe 
that are really good, when they have found the hare, 
make ſhew thereof to the huntſman by running more 
ſpeedily, and with geſture of head, eyes, ears, and tail, 
winding to the form or hare's muſe, never giving oyer 
proſecution, and running with a gallant noiſe. 
They have good and hard feet, and ſtately ſtomachs, and 
are very properly denominated ſanguinary or blood-hounds, 
on account of their extraordinary ſcent; for if their 
ame be only wounded, fo that it eſcape the huntſman's 
Fad or if it be killed, and never ſo cleanly carried 
away, theſe dogs by their exquiſite ſmell, will diſcover 
it, and not be wanting, either by nimbleneſs or greedi- 
neſs, to come at it, provided there be any ſtains of blood. 
Nay, though by all the cunning and foreſight imaginable, 
a beaſt be conveyed away without ſpot or blood, yet 
through the rougheſt and moſt crooked ways and mean- 
ders, this dog will find out the deer-ſtealer, and, even 
in the thickeſt throng, will, by his ſmell, ſeparate and 
ick him out. 
The blood-hound was in great requeſt on the confines of 
England and Scotland where the borderers were conti- 
nually preying on the herds and flocks of their neigh- 
bours. Phe true d- hound, ſays Mr. Pennant, was 
large, ſtrong, muſcular, broad-breafted, of a {tern coun- 
tenance, of a deep tan-colour, and generally marked with 
a black ſpot above each eye. 
5. The terrier or tarrier, only hunts the fox or badger ; 
being thus called, becauſe after the manner of a ferret in 
ſearching for coneys, he leaps into the ground, and af- 
frights or attacks the beaſts, either tearing them in pieces, 
or haling them out by force ; or, at lealt, driving them 
out of their harbours to be taken in a net, or other- 
wiſe. 
The huntſmen have commonly a couple of terriers, that 
they may put in a freſh one, as occaſion ſerves, to te- 
lieve the other. 
'The time of entering the terrier is when he is near a 
twelvemonth old : if it be not done within that time, he 
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will hardly be brought to take the earth. This entering 
and fleſhing of them may be performed ſeveral ways. 
Firſt, when the foxes and badgers have young cubs, take 
an old terrier, ſet him into the ground, and when be be- 
gins to bay, hold the young one at the hole or mouth of 
the earth, that he may liſten and hear the old one's bay. 
The old fox or badger being taken, ſo that nothing re- 
mains within but the cubs, couple up the old ones, and 
put in the young in their ſteads, encouraging them by 
crying, to him, to him. If they take any cub within, let 
them do with it what they liſt; not forgetting to give 
the old terriers their reward, which is blood and livers, 
fried with cheeſe, and ſome of their greaſe 3 ſhewing 
them alſo heads and ſkins to encourage them. 

Hounp-f/h, in lchthyology, an Engliſh name given to two 
different fiſh of the ſqualus kind, the one called the 
ſmooth, and the other the prickly hound. See GALEUS 
lævis, and GALEUS ſpinax. 

We find in Willughby, and almoſt all the other writers 
on fiſhes, the name of another ſpecies of Hound. fiſb be- 
fide theſe, called the ſtarry hound, or galeus afterias, and 
MUSTELUS aſterias, or /tellaris ; but this has been ſound 
by Artedi to be no other than a variety of the firſt ſpe- 
cies, or ſmooth vm". ge 
There is alſo another fiſh of the ſqualus kind, ſometimes 
called by this name, with the addition of the epithet 
rough. This is the morgay, or rough hound-fiſh. It is 
the peſce gotto of the Italians, the catulus minor of 
authors, and the muſtelus flellar is tertius, or the third ſpe- 
cies of ſtarry ho9und-fijh of Bellonius. Artedi diſtin- 
iſhes it from the others, and from all the other ſquali, 
by the name of the ſqualus with a variegated back, and 
with the belly-ſins concreted together. See SquALus 
and CATULUS. 

HounD's tongue, cynogloſſum, in Botany, a genus of the 

entandria monogynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : it 
W a funnel-ſhaped flower of one leaf, with a long tube, 
and has five ſhort ſtamina in the chaps of the petal ; at 
the bottom of the tube are ſituated four germina; and 
the empalement afterwards becomes four capſules, 
incloſing four oval ſeeds, There are eight ſpecies. 
Miller. 
The common hound's tongue is eaſily known by the whitiſh 
colour, and ſoftneſs of its leaves, the beautiful purple 
of its lowers, and its diſagreeable ſmell. It is an ex- 
cellent remedy in catarrhs, and will alone often cure a 
gonorrhza ſimplex, The root is the part in which its 
virtues principally refide. Externally it is uſed as a vul- 
nerary, and is ſaid to cure even in ſcrophulous caſes. 
See CYNOGLOSSI radix. 

HovnDs, in a Ship, are thoſe parts of a maſt-head, which 
gradually project on the right and leſt ſide, beyond the 
cylindrical or conical ſurface, which it preſerves from 
the partners upwards. The hounds, whoſe upper parts 
are alſo called cheeks, are uſed as ſhoulders to ſupport 


the frame of the top, together with the top-maſt and 


rigging of the lower maſt. 
HOUR, aa, Hora, in Chronology, an aliquot part of a 
natural day, uſually a 24tb, ſometimes a 12th. 
"The origin of the word hora, or c, comes, according 
to ſome authors, from a ſirname of the ſun, the father 
of hours, whom the Egyptians call Horus, Others derive 
it from the Greek beigen, to terminate, diſtinguiſh, &c. 
Others from the word vg, wrine; (pretending that Triſ- 
megiſtus was the firſt that ſettled the diviſion of hours ; 
which he did from obſervation of an animal conſecrated 
to Serapis, named the cynocephalus, which makes water 
twelve times a day, and as often in the night, at equal 
intervals. 
An hour with us is a meaſure or quantity of time, equal 
to a twenty-fourth part of the natural day, or nycthe- 
meron; or it is the duration of the twenty-fourth part of 
the earth's diurnal rotation. Fifteen degrees of the equa- 
tor anſwer to an hour ; through not preciſely, but near 
enough for common uſe. 
'The | Bs is divided into ſixty minutes, the minute into 
ſixty ſeconds, &c. 
The diviſion of the day into howrs is very ancient; as is 
ſhewn by Kircher, Oedip. Agypt. tom. ii. part 11. claſs 
vii, cap. 8. though the pigs he quotes from Scripture 
do not prove it. The moſt ancient hour is that of the 
twelfth part of the day. Herodotus, lib. ii. obſerves, 
that the Greeks learnt from the Egyptians, among other 
things, the method of dividing the day into twelve 
parts. 
The aſtronomers of Cathaya, &c. biſhop Beveridge ob- 
ſerves, {till retain this diviſion, They call the hour chag; 
and to each chag they give a peculiar name, taken from 
ſome animal : he firſt is called zeth, mouſe ; the ſecond 


chiu, bullock; the third zem, leopard; the fourth mau, 


Hare; the fifth chin, the crocodile, &c. 
The divifion of the day into twenty-four bours was not 


| 


„ 


known to the Romans before the Punic war, Tin that 
time they only regulated theic days by the riſing and ſet- 
ting of the ſun. | 
They divided the twelve hours of their day into four; viz. 
prime, which commenced at fix o'clock, third at nine 
fixth at twelve, and nene at three, They alſo divided the 
night into four watches, each containing three hours. 
There are divers kinds of hours, uſed by chronologers 
aſtronomers, dialiſts, &. Sometimes, 4 
Hours are divided into equal and unequal. 

Hours, equal, are the twenty-fourth parts of a day and 
night preciſely ; that is, the time wherein the fifteen de. 
grees of the equator mount above the horizon. 

Theſe are alſo called equineizl hours, becauſe meaſured 
on the equinoCtial z and aftronemical, becauſe uſed by 
aſtronomers. 

They are alſo er denominated, according to the 
manner of accounting them in different countries. 

HouRs, a/tronomical, are equal hours, reckoned from noon 
or mid-day, in a continued ſeries of twenty-ſour, : 

Hours, Babyl:niſh, are equal hours, reckoned from ſun- 
riſe in a continued ferics of twenty-four, 

HouRs, European, ate equal hours, reckoned from mid— 
night ; twelve from thence till noon, and from noon till 
mid-night twelve more, 

Hours, Jewiſh, or planetary, or ancient, are twelfth parts 
of the artificial day and night. 

Hence, as it is only in the time of the equinoxes that the 
artificial day is equal to the night, it is then only that the 
hours of the day are equal to thoſe of the night : at 
other times they will be always either increaſing or de- 
creaſing. o 

They are called ancient or Jewiſh hours, becauſe uſed by 
the ancients, and ſlill among the Jews. They are called 
Planetary hours, becauſe the aſtrologers pretend, that a 
new planet comes to predominate every h:ur ; and that 
the day takes its denomination from that which predomi- 
_ the fiiſt hour thereof: as Monday from the moon, 

c. 

Hovrs, Lalian, are equal hours, reckoned from ſun-ſet, 
in a continued ſeries of twenty-four, 

Hours, wnequal, or temperary, are twelfth parts of the ar- 
tificial day and night. The obliquity of the ſphere ren- 
ders theſe more or leſs unequal at different times ; ſo 
that they only agree with the equal heurs at the times of 
the equinoxes. 

To find the hour of the day, when the latitude of the 
place, the ſun's declination, and his altitude, are given. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the latitude is 51 327, the ſun's declina- 
tion 182 north, and his altitude 40?, to find the beur of 
the day, 

The geometrical ſolution of this problem is performed by 
projecting ſtereographically on the plain of the meridian 
the oblique-angled ſpherical triangle, which is made by 
the complement of the latitude, the complement of the 
ſun's altitude, and the ſun's diſtance from the elevated 
pole. Thus, with the chord of 60 Tab. III. 4/ftronony, 
fig. 80.) draw the primitive circle ZONH ; quarterit; 
allo draw the axis PCP through the poles, and the equi- 
noctial AECQ; likewiſe the parallel of declination D © 
d equal 180; then draw parallel to the horizon H O, the 
almacanter or parallel of the ſun's altitude A a=40*, 
to cut the parallel of the ſun's declination in © the place 
of the ſun at that time. Then through © draw two 
great circles, one through Z and N the poles of the ho- 
rizon, and the other through P and P the poles of the 
equinoCtial, as Z ON, and Þ OP; which form the ob- 
lique angled ſpherical ' triangle PZ O, and the angle 
Z. P ©, meaſured on the line of halt tangents, gives the 
hour of the day from twelve, viz. 47“ 20' equal to 3 
hours 9 minutes nearly, or to 51 minutes aſter eight in 
the morning, or 51 minutes before four in the afternoon. 
But by ſpherical trigonometry, having three ſides given, 
that is 25 38” 28' the complement of the latitude, 2. © 
50® oc the complement of the ſun's altitude, and Þ 5 
72* o the ſun's diſtance from the elevated pole (which. 
is the declination added to go?, when the latitude and 
declination are of a contrary name ; but if of one name, 
it is the complement of rhe declination); and the angle 
Z P ©, the hour of the day is found by caſe 11. of ſphe- 
tical trigonometry, as follows. 

Firſt add the complement of the latitude, complement of 
the ſun's altitude, and the ſun's diſtance from the cle- 
vated pole, into one ſum. Secondly, from halt that fum 
ſubtra& the complement of the ſun's altitude, noting the 
half ſum, and the remainder; then the complement 
arithmetical of the fines of the complement of the lati- 
tude, and the ſun's diſtance from the pole, and the (lives 
of the ſaid half ſum and remainder, added together ; the 

| ſine of half this ſum, doubled, and ſubtracted from 180 
degrees, gives the hour from noon. 
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Remainder 30 14 66° 20V 
* 66 20˙ 
Which doubled gives 1320 40 


This ſubtracted from 180 oo! leaves 479 200 equal to 


Leg g nearly, the ſame as before. 


the ſame operation you may find the ſun's azimuth 
PZ ©, if inſtead of the complement of the ſun's alti- 
tude you ſubtract the ſun's diſtance from the pole, noting 
the half ſum and remainder as before. And the rule 
will ſtand thus: to the complement arithmetical of the 
ſines of the complement of the latitude, and comple- 
ment of the ſun's altitude, add the fines of the aforeſaid 
half ſum and remainder z then the fine of half the total 
of theſe four, doubled, and taken from 180 degrees, 
gives the ſun's azimuth from the north, in north latitude; 
and from the ſouth, in ſouth latitude. | 
If the hour of the night is required, the height of ſome 
ſtar muſt be taken. And it is found by adding to, or 
ſubtraQing the right aſcenſion of that ſtar from that of 
the ſun. | 
To find the hour: of the day or night by the globe, ſce 
GLOBE. x 


Hours, Horm, in the Ancient Mythology, were certain 


goddeſſes, the daughters of Jupiter and Vhemis ; at firit 
only three in number, Eunomia, Dice, and Irene; to 
which were afterwards added two more, Carpo, and 
Thallote. 

Homer makes them the door-keepers of heaven. Ovid 


allots them the employment of harneſling the horles of 
the ſun : 


Fungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Horis. 


And ſpeaks of them as ſtanding, at equal diſtances, about 
the throne of Sol : 


et poſitæ ſpatiis equalibus, Horæ. 


The poets repreſent them as dieſſed in ſine coloured or 
embroidered robes, and gliding on with a quick and caſy 
motion. Ovid. Faſt. v. ver. 218. Met. ii. ver. 119. 
Stat. Theb. iii. ver. 410. 


Hours, Hore, in the Romiſ Church, are certain prayers 


performed at ſtated times of the day; as matins, veſpers, 
lauds, &c. | 

The lefſer hours, are prime, tierce, /ixth, and none. They 
are called hours, or canonical hours, as being to be re- 
hearſed at certain hours preicribed by the canons of that 
church, in commemoration of the myſteries accomphthed 
at theſe hours, Theſe hours were anciently alſo called 
courſe, curſus F. Mabillon has a diſſertation on them, 
entitled de Curſu Gallicano. 

The firlt conſtuution enjoining the obſervation of the ca- 
nonical hours, is of the ninth century, being found 
in a capitular of Heito, biſhop of Baſil, directed to his 
curates, importing, that the prieſts ſhall never be abſent 
at the canonical hours, either by day or night. 


Hours, prayers of forty, are public prayers continued for 


the ſpace of three days ſucceſſively, and without inter- 
miſſion, before the holy ſacrament, to. obtain the aſſiſt- 
ance of heaven on ſome. important occaſion. 

In theſe days, care is taken, that the holy ſacrament be 


expoſed forty hours, viz. thirteen or fourteen hours each 
da 


Ho o R-circles, or HORARY circles, in Aſtronomy, &c. are 


great circles, meeting in the poles of the world, and 
croſſing the equinoctial at right angles; the ſame as me- 
ridians, : 

They are ſuppoſed to be drawn through every fifteenth 
degree of the equinoctial and equator, and on both globes 
are ſupplied by the meridian 6 angie and index. See 


_ GLOBE. 


The planes of the howr-circles are perpendicular to the 
plane.of the equinoCtial, which they divide into twenty- 


tour equal parts. 
Houx- gl, a popular kind of chronometer or clepſydra, 


ſerving to meaſure the flux of time, by the deſcent or 
running of ſand out of one glaſs veſſel into another, 

The beſt hour-glaſſes are thoſe, which inſtead of ſand have 
egg-ſhells well dricd in the oven, then beaten fine and 


: liſted, 


Hour-glaſſes are much uſed at ſea for reckoning, &e. 


There is alſo a ſort of hour-glaſſes, which depend on the 


flux of water, or ſome other liquid, more properly called 
clepſydra, See CLEPSYDRA.. | 


HouR-/incs, on a Dial, are lines which arife from the in- 


terſections of the plane of the DIAL, with the ſevetal 


planes of the hour-circles of the ſphere, and theretore 
muſt be all right lines. | 


Vor. II. Ne 176. 
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How n-ſcale, a divided line on the edge of Collins's quad- 


rant, being only of tangents of forty-five degrees each; 
ſet together in the middle. Its uſe, together with the 
lines of latitude, is to draw the hyur-lines of dials that 
have centres, by means of an equilatezal triangle, drawn 


onthe dial-planes. See DIaLLING Hines, and SCALE, 
HOURS; in Modern Hiſtory, is a name given by the Ma- 


HOMETANS to thoſe females. that are deſigned for the 
faithful in paradiſe. Theſe are not the ſame with whom 
they have lived on earth, but formed for this purpoſe, 
with ſingular beauty and undecaying charms, 


HOUSAGE, a fee which a carrier, or other perſon, pays 


for laying up goods in a houſe. 


HOUSE, habztation; ,a* place built with conveniencies to 


live in; or a building wherein to fhelter a man's perſon 
and goods from the ifrclemencies of the weather, and 
the injuries of ill diſpoſed perſons. | 

We ſay a brick houſe, a ſtone houſe, a houſe of two ſtories, 
of three ſtories, a manor houſe, a farm houſe, &c. 
Ancient Rome conſiſted of forty-eight thouſand houſes, 
all inſulated or detached from one another. | 

For the number of houſes, and of inhabitants to a houſe 
in England, &. ſee the article EXPECTAT10N of life. 
A pleafure houſe, or country hov/e, is that built for a per- 
ſon to enjoy and divert himſelf occaſionalty in. This is 
the villa of the ancient Romans; and what in Spain and 
Portugal they call guinta; in Provence, caſſine; in ſome 
other patts of France, cleſerie; in Italy, vigna. 

The word vigna is itſelf ſometimes uſed in Engliſh to de- 
note the country-ſeats of the noble Romans; as the vieua 
Farneſe, vigna Borgheſe, &c. ; 

The citizens of Paris have alfo their maiſens de bouteilles, 
betile houſes, to retire to, and entertain their friends; 
which in Latin might be called mic; the emperor Do- 
mitian having à houſe built for the like purpoſe, men- 
tioned under this name by Martial, lib. ii. ep. 59. 

It is a thing principally to be aimei at, in the ſite or ſitu- 
ation of a country houſe, or (eat, that it have wood and 
water near it. If it can conveniently be bui't among 
trees, yet there are few places where trees may not be 
ſpeedily raiſed about it. 

It is far better to have a hoſe defended by trees than 
hills; for trees yield a cooling, refreſhing, ſweet, and 
healthy Alu and ſhade, during the hea: of the ſummer, 
and very much break the cold winds and tempeſts, from 
every point in the winter, Phe hills, according as they 
are ſituated, defend only from ſome certain winds; and 
if they are on the north-ſide of the houſe, as they defend 
from the cold air in the winter, fo they alſo deprive you 
of the cool refreſhing breezes, which are commonl 
blown from thence in the (ſummer. And if the hills are 
ſituate on the ſouth-tide, they then prove alſo very in- 
convenient, | 

A houſe ſhould not be too low ſeated, ſince this precludes 
the conxenience of cellars. If you cannot avoid building 
on low grounds, ſet the firſt floor above the ground the 
higher, to ſupply what you want to link in your cellar in 
the ground; for in ſuch low and moiſt grounds, it con- 
duces much to the drine's and healthineſs of the air to 
have cellars under the houſe, ſo that the floors be good 
aud cieled underneath. Houſes built too high, in places 
obvious to the winds, and not well defended by hills or 
trees, require more materials to build them, and more 
alſo of reparations to maintain them; and they are not 
ſv commodious to the inhabitants as the lower-built 
houſes, which may be built at a much eaſier rate, and alſo 
as complete and beautiful as the other. 

In buildings or houſes not above two ſtories with the 
ground-room, and not exceeding twenty feet to the rai- 
ſon-place, and upon a good foundation, the length of 
two bricks, or eighteen inches for the heading courſe, 
will be ſuſlicient for the ground-work of any common 
ſtructure, and fix or ſeven courſes above the earth to a 
water-table, where the thickneſs of the walls is abated, 
or taken in, on either fide the thickneſs of a brick, 
namely, two inches and a quarter. | 

For large and high houſes, or buildings, of three, four, 
or five ſtories with the garrets, the walls of ſuch edifices 
onght to be from the foundation to the firſt water-table 
three heading courſes of brick, or twenty-eight inches 
at leaſt ; and at every ſtory a water-table, or taking in on 
the infide for the ſummers, girders, and joints, to reſt 
upon, Jaid into the middle, or one quarter of the wall 
at leaſt, for the better bond. But as for the innermoſt 
or partition wall, a half brick will be ſufficiently thick; 


and for the upper ſtories, nine inches, or a brick length, 
will ſuffice, | 


The parts, proportions, &c. of the houſes in London, 


are regulated by ſtatute, Sce BUILDING, and article 
FiRE-cocks. | 


Every min has a right to air and light in his own houſe ; 
and therefore if any thing of an infectious ſmelt be laid 
near the houſe of another, or his lights be ſtopped up and 

12H dark- 


HOU 


darkened by buildings, &c. they are nuiſances puniſhable | 


by our laws ; but no action lies for merely obſtructing 
the opening of a proſpect. If a man's houſe be attacked 
with intent to kill, and the owner or his ſervants kill the 
thieves in defending him and his houſe, this is not fe- 
lony, and incurs no forfeiture. One 'man may compel 
another to repair his houſe in ſeveral caſes, by the writ 
de domo reparanda. The doors of a houſe may not be 
broke open on arreſts, except in caſes of treaſon or fe- 
lony, &c. The riotouſly pulling down of a "__ is fe- 
lony excluded clergy. Stealing lead, or iron bars, or 
rails fixed to * &c. is felony puniſhable by tranſ- 
portation, by 4 Geo. cap. 85 The hundred is liable to 
damages by the burning of houſes, 9 Geo. cap. 32. See 
ARSON, BURGLARY, &c. 

Hos, hot, Sec Hor and Srovx. 

HovusE, green. Ste GREEN. 

HovsE, ice. See Ic. 

Hos, ſummer, a little edifice erected at the corner of a 
garden, and contrived ſo as to let air in on all Gdes; or 
to exclude it, as you find proper, 

HovsE, town, or hall, is a place where the officers and 
magiſtrates of a town or city hold their meetings, for the 
due adminiſtration of their laws and policy. See HALL 
and GvuiLD, 

HovusE, work, See WoRK-houſe and BRIDE WELL, See 
alſo the article Ras HUvs. 

HovsE of corredlion. Juſtices of the peace in their quar- 
ter-ſeſhons are to make orders for erecting houſes of cor- | 
reftion, and for the maintenance and government of the 
ſame, and for the puniſhment of offenders committed 
thicher. 39 Eliz. cap. 4. 17 Geo. II. cap. 5. In every 
county of England there ſhall be a houſe of correfion, 
built at the charge of the county, with all conveniencies 

| for the ſetting of people to work, or every juſtice ſhall 
forfeit 51. And the juſtices in ſeſſions are to appoint 
governors or maſters of ſuch houſes of correction, and 
their ſalaries, &c. which are to be paid quarterly out of 
the county ſtock. "Theſe governors are to ſet the perſons 
fent on work, and moderately to correct them, by whip- 
ping, &c. and to yield a true account every quarter - ſeſ- 
ſions of perſons committed to their cuſtodies ; and if 
they ſuffer any to eſcape, the juſtices may fine them. 7 
Jac. I. cap. 4. 12 Geo. II. cap. 29. 

The houſe of correction is ſor the puniſhing of idle and 
diſorderly perſons, parents of baſtard children, beggars, 
ſervants running away, trefpaſſers, rogues, vagabonds, &c. 
Poor perſons refufing to work, are . to be whipped, 
and ſet to work and labour; and any perſon who lives 
extravagantly, having no viſible way to ſupport himſelf, | 
may be ſent to the houſe of correction, and ſet to work 
there, and may be kept there, until he gives the juſtice 
ſatis faction in reſpect to his living, but not to be whip- 
pus A perſon ought to be convicted of vagrancy, &c. 

efore he is o:dered to be whipped. 

Bz1DEWELL is a priſon for correction in London, and 
offenders may be ſent thither. 

HovsE is alſo uſed for a convent or monaſtery. | 
Regular prieſts give the name houſes to the places they re- 
ſide in, and not that of convents or monafteries, which 
properly belong to ſimple friers. Thus we ſay, the Je- | 
ſuits houſe, and the Barnabites or Theatins hauſe. 
The Jeſuits have both profeſſed houſes, and colleges for 
novices, which they call houſes of probation. 

They have alfo houſes of retreat for ſpiritual exerciſes, 
where they receive ſecular perſons and eccleſiaſtics, diſ- 
poſed to praiſe the ſame with them for eight or ten days. 

HovsE is alſo uſed for one of the eſtates of the kingdom 
aſſembled in parliament. 

Thus we ſay, the houſe of lords, the houſe of commons, 
&c. See Commons, PaRLIAuENT, and PEERS. 

Hou sE is alſo ufed for a noble family; or a race of illuſ- 
trious perſons iſſued from the ſame ſtock. See Ge- 
NEALOGY. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the houſe or ſamily of the Stuarts, 
the houſe of Bourbon, the houſe of Hanover, of Auſtria, 
of Lorrain, of Savoy, &c. 

HousE, in Aſtrology, a DODECATEMORY, or twelfth part 
of the heavens. 

The diviſion of the heavens into houſes is founded on this, 
that the ſtars and planets, when found herein, are ſup- 
poſed to have certain influences, either good or evil, 
upon ſublunary bodies; and to each houſe is alligned its 
particular virtue or influence; upon the conſideration 
whereof they draw HOROSCOPES. 

This diviſion is made by fix great circles, called circles of 
Poſition, which cut each othet in the common interſection 
of the meridian and horizon, in the ordinary way of do- 
mifying, which is that of Regiomontanus ; for the an- 
cients 54 three other ways. 

Theſe circles divide the equator into twelve equal parts, 


| 


The horizon and meridian are two circles of 
houſes, which divide the heavens into four equal parts 
2 9 aw comprehends three houſes, There bed fix 
above the horizon, and as many below it; 
and fix weſtern houſes. 4 n 
The ſcheme or figure of the heavens confiſts of twelye 
triangles, which are likewiſe called houſes; wherein are 
laid down the ftars, ſigns, and planets, compriſed within 
the reſpective ſpaces of the circles of poſition, 
Each planet has two certain houſes, wherein they fay it 
exerts itſelf with peculiar vigour. Leo is the ſun's ben 
ou Cancer that of the moon; Capricorn is Saturn's, 
0. 
Some call the howſes, dodecatemories ; but that name is 
more immediately appropriated to the twelve figns or di- 
viſions of the zodiac. See DopEcaTEmMORy. 
The aſtrological houſes have their particular names ac. 
cording to their qualities. 'The firſt is the houſe of life 3 
being the aſcendant, and containing five degrees above 
the horizon, the reſt beneath it; the ſecond is the houſe 
of riches; the third, the honſe of brothers; the fourth, in 
the loweſt part of heaven, the houſe of relations, and the 
angle of the earth ; the fifth, the houſe of children; the 
ſixth, the houſe of bealth; the ſeventh, the houſe of mar- 
riage,. and the angle of the weſt ; the eighth, the houſe 
of death, and upper gate; the ninth, the houſe of piety 
the tenth, the houſe of offices; the eleventh, the houſe of 
Friends, and the twelfth, the houſe of enemies. 
It is popularly, and as it were poetically, ſaid, that the 
ſun had twelve houſes, by which are meant the twelve 
ſigns, though in reality it has only one fign, viz. Leo: 
beſides, the diviſion of houſes is accommodated to the 
equator, and not the zodiac. 
They begin numbering the houſes with the aſcendant, and 
paſs them to the imum cœli; fo that the vertical point 
makes the beginning of the tenth. 

Hovses, differences of, in Heraldry. See Dirrerexcts, 

Hou sE-bete, Eftovers, in Law; or an allowance of timber 
out of the lord's wood, for the repair and upholding a 
houſe, or tenement. 

Some make houſe-bote two-fold, viz. Efeverium edificandi 
& ardendi. See ESTOVERS. 

Hou sE-breaking, or HousE-robbing, the robbing or plun- 
dering a man in ſome part of his houſe, or his booth or 
ſtall, in a fair or market; the owner, or his wife, chil- 
dren, or ſervants, being within the ſame. 

This was made felony by ftat. 23 Hen. VIII. and 3 Ed. 
VI. but'it is fince alſo made felony, though none be 
within the houſe, 26 Eliz. See BURCLARN and LaR- 
CENY. x 

Hovss-burning. See ARSON. 

HousSE-painter., See PAINTER, 

Housg-tax. See WIR pow. 

Hovuse-wife's cloth, is a middle ſort of linen cloth betwee 
hne and coarſe, fit for family uſes. 

 HOUSED-in, in Ship-Building. The ſeamen ſay of a ſhip, 
which, after the breadth of her bearing is brought in too 
narrow to her upper-works, that ſhe is houſed in, or 
pinched in too much. 

HovusED is alſo applied to the fituation of the great guns of 
a ſhip, when they are ſecured at ſea by their tackles and 
breechings, 

HOUSEE, in the Manege. See HousiNG. 
HOUSELEEK, Sempervivum, in Botany, a genus of the 
dodecandria dodecagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has a concave empalement, cut into many 
acute ſegments; it has ten oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed 
petals, and twelve or more narrow awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits; it has twelve germina 
placed circularly, fitting upon ſo many ſtyles, which 
ſpread out, and are crowned by acute ſtigmas ; the ger- 
mina afterward become ſo many ſhort, compreſſed cap- 
ſules, pointed on the outſide, and open on the inſide, 
filled with ſmall ſeeds. There are ſeven ſpecies. 

The common large houſeleet is ſeen in every part of Eng- 

land, growing on the tops of houſes and walls, and is 

eaſily planted by off-fets, which they put out in plenty- 

If theſe are planted in mud or ſtrong earth, on a build- 

ing or old wall, they will thrive without farther care. 
iller. 

Houſeleck is cooling and reſtringent; and though not of- 
ten given inwardly, is commended by ſome as good to 
quench thirſt in fevers, mixed with poſſet drink; as alſo 
for heat and ſharpneſs of urine. Prevotius, in his Me- 
dicinæ Pauperum, commends an equal quantity, that is, 
three ounces of the juice of this, and Perficaria macu- 
lata, boiled to the conſumption of a third part, and 
given in drink as a certain medicine to ſtop a looſeneſs 
and bloody flux. Outwardly it is uſcful againſt burns 
and ſcalds, St. Anthony's fire, and the ſhingles. 

HousELEEKX, leſſer. See SEDUM.. 


the celeſtial 


—— 


of thirty degrees each, without auy regard to the zodiac. 


HouskLEEK, /mall annual, See 'TILL&A. 


7 Hovsk- 


HovsBELEEK, water, of Egypt, See Pis TIA. 
HOUSHOLD, the family or domeſtics of a prince, or 
rivate perſon. 

The civil government of the king's court belongs chiefly 
to the lord ſteward of the hou/Dold, who has an annual 
ſalary of 1460/. He has authority over all officers and 
ſervants of the king's houſe, except thoſe of the chapel], 
chamber, and ſtable, who are under the juriſdiction of 
the lord chamberlain, maſter of the horſe, and dean of 
the chapel. 
Under the lord ſteward are a treaſurer of the houſhold, 
whoſe place is 1200/. a year; comptroller, with the ſame 
ſalary ; cofferer, with 5000. a year; deputy cofferer, maſ- 
ter of the hou/hold, clerks of the green cloth, clerks 
comptrollers, &c. . 
The troops of the hou/ho!d are the horſe-GuaRDs, hor ſe- 
GRENADIERS, and foot-GUARDSs, The houſhold troops 

of France, are called the GENDARMERIE. 

HovsHoLD days are four ſolemn feſtivals in the year, when 
the king, after divine ſervice, offers a BESANT of gold 
to God on the altar. | 


The hou/hold days are Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Whitfunday, 
and All-Saints. . 


The houſ>eld days are a part of the twelve collar and of- 
fering days. 

HOUSING, or HovsFE, a cover laid over the ſaddle of a 
horſe, in order to ſave it from the weather, dirt, &c. 
The word is formed of the French houſe, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing; though it anciently denoted a kind of | 
hood, worn by country people. 

The cavaliers appeared with their embroidered ho»fings. 

HovsING, bovt, is a piece of ſtuff faſtened to the hinder 
part of the ſaddle, that covers a horſe's croupe; either 
for the ſake of ornament to hide the horſe's leannets, 
or to ſave the cloaths of the rider from being daubed and 
ſoiled by the ſweat of the horſe. 

HovsinxG, hoe, is a piece of cloth bordered with a fringe, 
oftentimes put round the ſaddle, to cover the croupe, 
and hang down to the Jower part of the belly, to ſave 
the ſtockings of thoſe who ride without boots. 

HovsiNG, among Bricklayers, a term uſed for a brick which 
is warped, or is caſt crooked or hollow in burning; in 
ſuch a caſe, they ſay it is ho:/ſong. 

Houses, or HovusE-LINE, in Sza- Language, denotes a 
ſmall line formed of three fine ſtrands or twiſts of hemp, 
ſmaller than rope-yarn. It is chiefly uſed to ſeize blocks 
into their ſtrops, to bind the corners of the ſails, or to 
faſten the bottom of a fail to its BOLT-rope, &c. 

HOUS'TONIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the 
name of a plant called poronychie affinis by Moriſon and 
ſome others. This makes alſo a diſtin genus of plants 
of the tetrandria monogynia claſs ; the characters of which 
are, that the calyx is an extremely ſmall erect perian- 
thium, divided into four ſegments, and remaining after 
the flower is fallen; the flower conſiſts of one petal, in 
the ſhape of a funnel, with a long cylindric tube, and 
an open mouth divided into four ſegments, which are 
roundiſh at their ends; the ſtamina are four extremely 
ſmall filament:, fituated in the neck of the flower; the 
antheræ are ſimple; the germen of the piſtillum is 
roundiſh and flatted ; the ſtyle is ſingle, and ſhorter than 
the ſtamina ; and the ſtigma bifid and acute; the fruit 
is a roundiſh double capſule, containing two cells, with 
two valves; the ſeeds are ſingle, and the valves placed 
oppoſite to the partition of the cells, There are two 
ſpecies. 

HOWITZES, in Artillery, are a kind of mortars, of Ger- 
man invention, which are mounted upon carriages like 
travelling gun- carriages, and have their trunnions placed 
nearly in the middle. The conſtruction of hotwitzes is as 
various as that of mortars, excepting the chambers, 
which are all cylindric. They are diſtinguiſhed by the 
diameter of the bore; e. g. a ten inch howrrz is that, 
the diameter of which is ten inches. Howrzes are ca- 
pable of doing great execution, by firing ſhells and grapes 
of ſhots, in a ſiege where the diſtance is ſmall, and in 
the field, if they were placed in the flanks, or between 
the battalions. They are alſo more ealily carried from 
one place to another than mortars. For the dimenſions 
of different howitzes, and remarks on their conſtruction, 
the reader may confult Muller's Treatiſe of Artillery, 
part iii, p. 116, &c. See Tab. II. Gunnery, fig. 11. in 
which AE repreſents the firſt reinforce, EF the ſecond, 
FG the chaſe, GH the muzzle, I the button, KK the 
trunnions. The other parts are the ſame as thoſe of the 
CANNON and MORTARS, 

HOWKER, or Hook Ex, a veſſel much uſed by the Dutch 
built ſomething like a pink, but rigged arid maſted like 
a hoy. 
Hoewhers carry 

à ſmall number of hands will go to the Eaſt Indies, They 
are commonly navigated with two malls, viz. a main- 
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from-fifty to two hundred ton; and with | 


maſt and a mizen-maſt, They tack ſoon and ſhort, will 
* well, and lie near the wind, and live almoſt in any 
ea. | 

HOWLE, in Ship-Building: When the foot:hooks of 2 
ſhip are ſcarfed into the ground-timbers, and bolted, and 
then the plank laid on them up to the orlop, the carpen- 
ters ſay, they begin to make the ſhip how/e; 

HOY, a ſmall velfel or bark, uſually rigged like a floop, 
and employed for carrying paſſengers and luggage from 
one place to another, particularly on the fea-coaſt, In 
Holland the hoy has two maſts; in England it has but 
one, when the main-ſail is ſometimes extended by a 
boom, and ſometimes without it. 

HOYACHU, in Botany, the nanie giren by the Chineſe 
to the ACAC1A-tree. They make great uſe of this tree in 
arts and medicine. They have a way of (triking a fine 
yellow upon paper with its flowers; and they give the 
ſeeds in ſeveral difeaſes, in ſome of which, as in the dy- 
ſentery and hæmorrhages, they are of gteat ſervice. But, 
beſide theſe, they make an odd medicine of them, which 
they take with great readineſs for purpoſes it can never 
anfwer. They pick out the ſeeds carefully from the 
pods, as ſoon as ripe ;z they put theſe into a flat veſſel, 
and cover them with ox's gall; this is to be ſet for a hun- 
dred days to dry, in a place where the ſun does not 
come; after this, one of theſe ſeeds is to be ſwallowed 
every day before the firſt meal; and, by continuing this 
a proper time, they ſay the eye-ſight, if loſt, is reſtored, 
and their grey hairs become black. Oſerv. ſur les Coũ- 
tumes de I Alfie, p. 240. 


HOZING f dogs, the cutting out the balls of their feet. 
See EXPEDITAT1ON. | 


HUBARI, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a bird ve 
often mentioned by. the Arabian authors. It is deſcribed 
to be a bird ſomewhat larger than a gooſe, having very 
ſhort wings in proportion to its bulk, ſo that it cannor fly 
well, and therefore affording great ſport to the Syrian 
hunters. It is ſaid to be common about Damaſcus. By 
this place of its frequenting, and by the deſcription, it 
appears to be the BUSTARD; that bird being very pien- 
tifully found about Damaſcus, and being hunted with 
ſwift dogs on the ſandy plains thereabout. 

HUCK, in Ichibyegraphy, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the German river trout. It much reſembles the common 
river trout in ſhape, but is covered all over the back with 
innumerable black ſpots; the ſides are red, and have 
alſo ſome black ſpots, though they are not very numerous, 
on them; the under-jaw has alſo ſome ſpots, but there 
are none on any other part of the head ; the fins are red, 
and it differs from the common trout in having no tecth 
on the middle of its palate; it alſo grows to a much 
larger ſize than our trout, and has none of the red fpots 
which are fo plentiful on that 6h. 

HUCKABACK, in Commerce, is a kind of linen, on which 
the figures are raiſed. 

HUCEKLE-bone, the hip-bone. See Cox »/a. 

EI one that ſells proviſions or — wares by 
retail. 


HU DSON's BAY Company. See Cour AN x. 

HuD$SON's Bay porcupine. See PORCUPINE. 

HUDSONIA, in Betany, a genus of the dodecandria me- 
nogynia claſs. Its characters are, that it has no corolla, 
a five-leaved tubulous calyx, fifreen ſtamina, and a lingle- 
celled three. valved capſule, containing three ſeeds. 

HUE-AND-CRY, derived from the French buer and crier, 
which both ſignify zo Hout, or cry aloud, denotes the 
22 of one who has committed felony, &c. on the 

ighway. | 8 

If a party robbed, or any in the company of one mur- 
dered or robbed, come to the conſtable of the next town, 
and require him to raiſe bue-and-cry, or to purſue the of- 
fender, deſcribing him, and ſhewing, as near as he can, 
which way he is gone, the conſtable is forthwith to call 
for aid from the pariſh to ſeek the felon; and if he is 
not found there, he is to give the next conſtable warn- 
ing, till he be apprehended, or at lealt purſued to the 
ſea- ſide. 8 
The Nor mans had a purfvit with a cry aſter offenders, 
not unlike this; which they called clamor de haro. See 
CTAMok. 
Hue is alſo uſed alone, ann. 1 Edw. I. ſtat. 2. In an- 
cient records it is called hutg/jum & clamour, which pio- 
perly ſignify a purſuit by horn and by voice, 
his proceſs of purſuing is mentioned by ſtatute Weſtm. 
1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 9. & 4 Edw. I. de officio coronateris. 
But the principal ſtatute relative to this matter is that of 
Wincheſter, 13 Edw. I. cap. 1. & 4. which directs that 
from thenceforth every county ſhall be fo well kept, that 
immediately 1 0 robberies and felonies committed, 
freſh ſuit ſhall be made from town to town, and from 
county to county; and that bue-and-cry ſhall be raiſed 
upon the felons, and they who keep'the town ſha!l follow 


with 


Wich bue and cry, with all the town and towns near; and 
ſo hue-and-cry ſhall be made from town to town, until 
they be taken and delivered to the ſheriff. And that 
ſuch hue-and cry may more effectually be made, the hun- 

dred. is. bound by the ſame ſtatute, cap. 3. to anſwer for 

all robberies therein committed, unleſs they take the 
* felon, which is the foundation of an action againſt the 
hundred, in caſe of any loſs by tobbery. By Rat. 27 
Eliz. cap. 13. no hue-and- cry is ſufficient, unleſs made 
with both horſemen and footmen. And by ſtat. 8 Geo. 
II. cap. 16. the conſtable or like officer refuſing or neg- 
lefting to make hue-and-cry, forfets 51. and the whole 
vill or diſtrict is ſtill in ſtrictneſs liable to be amerced, 
according to the law of Alfred, if any felony be com- 
mitted therein, and the felon eſcape. Hue. and. cry may 
be raiſed either by precept of a juſtice of the peace, or 
by a peace-officer, or by any private man that knows of 
a felony. But if a man maliciouſly or wantonly raiſes a 
hue-and-cry, without cauſe, he ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed 
as a diſturber of the public peace. Blackſt. Comm. vol. 
iv. p. 290, &c. See HIGHWAYMEN. 
In N to this ancient eſtabliſhment, fir John 
Fielding's plan was inſtituted for the diſcover 
fenders, alice they have eſcaped the freſh wo © upon 
hue-and-cry, by ſending immediate notice to a certain 
known office in London, from whence ate iſſued weekly 
accounts to every part of the kingdom, deſcribing the 
offence and the offenders with as much accuracy as the 
caſe will admit. By theſe means many notorious of- 
fenders have been apprehended, and much ſtolen pro- 
perty hath been recovered, 

-HUERS: See BAaLKERs and Pilchard FiSHERY. 

HUG, or Cornih Hvs, a term uſed in wreſtling, when 
one has an adverſary on his bieaſt, and holds him faſt 
there. 

HUGONIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of 
the monade/pbia decandria claſs, the characters of which 
are theſe : the perianthium is ſmall, narrow, acute, 
and divided into five ſegments; the flower is compoſed 
of five large, round, and expanded petals ; the ſtamina 
are ten ſubulared filaments, ſhorter than the flower; the 
antherz are ſimple; the germen of the piltil is roundiſh ; 
the ſtyles are hve in number, and are very lender; the 
ſtigmata are capitated ; the fruit is a globoſe berry, af- 
fixed upon the cup; the ſeed is ſingle, ſtriated, and 
hard. 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way of contempt 

to the reformed or proteſtant Calviniſts of France. 
The name had its firſt riſe in 1560; but authors are not 
ageseed as to the origin and occaſion thereof: but one of 
the two following ſeems to be the leaſt forced deriva- 
tion. 

One of the gates of the city of Tours is called the gate 

Fourgon, by corruption from feu Hugon, i. e. the late 

Hugon. This Hugon was once count of Tours, accord- 

ing to Eginhardus, in his Life of Charles the Great, and 
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of of- | 


very like the. common whiting in ſhape, but much larger 
and is ſomething broader, and leſs thick. It is common 
in the northern ſeas, and is a good fiſh for the table. Its 
food is other ſmaller hſh, and particularly the ammo. 
dytæ or ſand:eels, numbers of which are uſually ſound 
in its ſtomach. It is diſtinguiſhed from the cod by its 
head being ſmaller, and its body broader and thinner + 
by its having no beard; and its lower pair of fins is much. 
ſmallec than in that fiſh. 

HUJUS, or Hujusce Dirt, in Ahibelegy, a ſurname 
given by the Romans to FORTUNE. She had a tewple 
at Rome, ereCted by Q. Catulus. 

HULKS ate large veſſels, having their gun-decks from a 
hundred and thirteen to a hundred and fifty feet long 
and from thirty-one to forty feet broad, and fitted with 
an apparatus, in order to fix or take out the maſts of hi. 
majelty's ſhips, as occaſion requires. They will carry 
from four hundred to a thouſand tons. 
--— Wh the word hbulka ſeems to have ſignified a ſmall 
veſſel. 

HULK is alſo a name beſtowed on any old veſſel laid by, as 
unfit for farther ſervice. It is probably derived from the 
oxraſe;, or veſſels of burthen of the ancient Grecians. 

HULL Va hip is her main body, without any maſts, 
yards, ſails, or rigging. Sce Tab. Ship. fig. 1. litt. A 
fo KR. 

To HULL, or lie a Hol .., is underſtood of a ſhip, when, 
either in a dead calm, or in a ſtorm, ſhe cannot carry all 
her ſails, but they are taken in to preſerve them ; ſo that 
nothing but her maſts, yards, and rigging, are abroad, 
and Fer helm tied down to the lee-fide of the ſhip. In 
this ſtate ſhe will lie eaſily under the ſea, if ſhe be a good 
ſailer, and make her way one point before the beam. 

To flrike a HULL, is to lie cloſely or obſcurely in the ſa 
in a ſtorm, or to tarry for ſome conſort, bearing no ſail, 
with the helm laſhed a-lee. 

To HULL a ſhip, is to fire cannon- balls into her hull, with- 
in the point-blank range. 

| HULLOCE of a ſail, at Sea, is when, in a great ſtorm, 
ſome {mail part of a fail is cut and let looſe. It is chiefly 
uſed in the mizzen-lail, to keep the ſhip's head to the 
ſea; then all the reſt of the ſail is made up, except a 
little at the mizzen-yard-arm. Alſo, when a ſhip will 
not weather coy/e, to lay her head the other way, they 
looſe a hullock of her fore-fails; and then changing te 
helm to the weather-fide, ſhe is made to fall off, and to 
lay her head where her ttern lay. 

HUMAN, ſomething that relates to man, or the NATURE 
of man. 

The human body is the ſubjeCt of medicine. 
Bopy, 
Epicurus and his followers deny that the gods concern 
themſelves with human affairs. See Epicuktaxs. 

Faith is diſtinguiſhed into divine and human, See Faith. 

HUMANILY, the nature of MAN, or that which deno- 
minates him human. 


See Human 


to ſome other hiſtorians. He was it ſeems a very wicked 
man, who by his fierce and cruel temper made himſelf 
dreadful; ſo that after his death he was ſuppoſed to walk 
about in the night time, beating all thoſe he met with: 
this tradition the judicious Thuanus has not ſcrupled to 
mention in his hiſtory. Davila and other hiſtorians pre- 
tend, that the nickname of Huguenot, was firſt given to 
the French proteſtants, becauſe they uſed to meet in the 
ni-ht time in ſubterraneous vaults near this gate of Hu- 
gon; and what ſeems to countenance this opinion is, that 
they were firſt called by the name of Auguenats at this 
city of Tours, 
Others aſſign a more illuſtrious origin to that name; and 
ſay that the leaguers gave it to the reformed, becauſe 
they were for keeping the crown upon the head of the 
preſent line deſcended from Hugh Capet ; whereas they 
were for giving it to the houſe of Guile, as deſcended 
from Charles the Great. | 
Otheis again derive it from a French and faulty pronun- 
ciation.of the German word eidgnoſſen, ſignifying conſe- 
derates, and originally applied to that valiant part of the 
city of Geneva, which entered into an alliance with the 
- ' Swiſs cantons, in order to maintain their liberties againſt 
the tyrannical attempts of Charles III. duke of Savoy. 
Theſe confederates were called Eignots, whence Hugue- 
nots. 
"The perſecution which they underwent has ſcarce its pa- 
rallel in the hiſtory of religion : though they obtained a 
peace from Henry III. in 1576, it was only of ſhort 
continuance ; and their ſufferings, mitigated by the fa- 
mous edict of NaxTEs, granted to them in 1598 by 
Henry IV. were again renewed, after the revocation of 
this edict, by Lewis XIV. in 1685. 
HUISSIER, a French name for an uſher, ſerjeant, or 
beadle. 
HULTINGO pollachius, in Ichthyology, the fiſh we com- 


Neſtorius would not allow the infirmities of humanity to 


be attributed to the Deity; nor the attributes of the 
Deity to humanity. See NESTORIANS. | 

HUMANITIES is uſed, plurally, for the humaniores literæ, 

1, e. the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, and the ancient poets, orators, 
and hiſtorians. 

HUMA'TION, Humatio. The moſt ancient way of diſ- 
poſing of the dead was by humation, or interment. Piuſc. 
Sec BURIAL, | 

HUMBLE-bee, in the Hiſtory of Inſefts. See BomByL1us. 

HUMBLE-ber, baſtard. Sce Faux bourdon. 

Hu MBLE-bee flies, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs 
of flies of different ſizes, but all agreeing in the great re- 
ſemblance they bear to the humb/e-bees, of the ſmaller or 
middle-lized ſpecies. 'Theſe might, at firſt fight, very na- 
turally paſs for real humble-bees; but a cloſet examination 
will ſhew them not to be ſuch, as they have not the trunk 
of the humble-bee, and have only two wings. Ihe ſpe- 
cies of the humble-bee fly are many of them of ablolutciy 
different genera one from another, ſome of them having 
trunks, and others having a diſtinguiſhable mouth. Ses 
CULEX, 

If the figure of theſe flies, in their winged ſtate, attracts 
our curiolity and attention, their prior ſtate, that of the 
fly-worm, of molt of them ought ſurely much more to 
do ſo. The place nature has aſſigned the worms of thele 
flies for their habitation, is indeed a molt ſtrange one; 
there is no other place for them to live in under this ſorm, 
to begin their deſtined growth, and be fitted for their 
walls errant but in the inteſtines of horſes, or undec 
the thick and firm ſkin of oxen. In the latter caſe, the 


worm hatched from the egg of its parent fly, depoſited 
there, makes the tumor in the places which alone fur- 
niſhes it with food and habitation, and in the middle of 
which it has a place to breathe. Sce HoRsSE-worm. 


z 


monly call in _ the whiting-pollack. It is a fiſh | 


It is not an invatiable law of nature, however, that * 
the 


HUM 


the worms of the humble-bee flies are to feed on animal 
ſubſtances; for we find ſome delighted with vegetable 
food, and particularly one which loves none but the 
bulbous roots of flowers. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. vol. iv. 
p. 497, &c. 

HuwMBLE plant. See SENSITIVE plant. i 
IUMECTATION, formed of humor, moiſlure, moiſtening, 
in Pharmacy, the preparing of a medicine, by ſteeping 
it awhile in water, in order to ſoften and moiſten it 
when too dry : or to cleanſe it, or prevent its ſubtle parts 
from being diſſipated in grinding, or the like. 
HuMECTATION is alſo uſed for the application of moiſt- 
ening remedies. ; 

In this ſenſe we ſay, embrocations, emplaſters, unAions, 
humeAations, fomentations, &c.“ 

HUMERUS, or Os Hu MH, in Anatomy, the uppermoſt 
bone of the arm, popularly called the frulder-bone ; ex- 
tending from the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, to the up- 
per end of the cubitus, or elbow. See Tab. Anat. (Of/tcol.) 
fig. 3. n. 6. fig. 7. u. 8. fig. 3. 

The humerus is a large, round, ſiſtular bone, of a pretty 
bard compact ſubſtance; its inward cavity, which con- 
tains the marrow, is conſiderable long and large. 

At its upper end it has a large round head, which is co- 
vered with a very ſmooth cartilage, and is received into 
the cavity of the ſcapula, which makes a juncture per 
arthrodiam, This head of the bone being much larger 
than the ſocket into which it is received, the part extant 
is ſtrictly embraced by a ligament, one edge of which is 
faſtened to the margin of the cartilaginous ſocket of the 
ſcapula, and the other to the lower part of the head of 
this bone, hereby uniting them firmly together; yet fo 
as toleave the motion the freeſt of all the articulations 
of the body, and therefore the bone very liabie to diſ- 
Jocations 

At the lower end of the humerus are two proceſſes, co- 
vered each with a cartilage; the external and leſſer re- 
cziving the extremity of the radius, and the internal-the 
head of the cubitus. 

On the outſide of each of theſe proceſſes is a ſmall emi- 
nence, to which are faſtened the ligaments and heads of 
the muſcles that move the carpus and fingers. 

Iu this bone are alſo three ſinuſes ; one on the foreſide of 
the large proceſs, receiving a proceſs of the cubitus ; 
another on the back-part, which receives the olecranum; 
and the third, a ſmall ſemilunar one between the two 
proceſſes, anſwering to the eminence of the ſinus of the 
cubitus. | 

The later anatomiſts allow this bone five different mo- 
tions, viz. upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, 
and rotatory; and five pair of muſcles for the perform- 
ance of the ſame, viz. the deltoides, teres, peCtoralis, 
inſraſpinatus, ſubſcapularis, &c. which ſee. ; 

O. HUMER1, cartilages of the, The cartilage by which the 
hemiſphere at the head of the os humer: is covered, is 
gradually thicker towards the middle, and thinner to— 
wards the edges. The four ſurfaces of the tubetoſities, 
which appear cartilaginous in dry bones, ſerve only for 
the inſertion of the tendons of four muſcles, which move 
the os humeri on the ſcapula. The channel or ſinus be- 
tween the two tuberoſities is partly covered by a thin 
cruſt, which appears rather ligamentary than cartilagi- 
nous, and partly by a tendinous ſtratum. The trochlea 
and ſmall head of the lower extremity of the os humer:, 
are covered with a common cartilage, in which the fame 
proportion of thickneſs is obſervable, as in that of the 
upper extremities z and this holds indeed pretty generally 
of the convex articular cartilagesz and the foſſulæ near 
the pulley and the ſmall head, are covered with a thin 
cartilaginous and ligamentary varniſh. _ 
Os HumMrR1, ligaments of the, The capſular, or mucila- 
ginous ligament, looſely ſurrounds the whole articulation 
of the ſcapula with the head of the os humer;, The true 
ligament of this joint feems to be made up of two forts 
of ligaments cloſely united together, viz. of a capſular 
ligament, which ſurrounds the whole articulation, and 
of ſeveral true ligaments which run over, and cloſely ad- 
here to the former at different diſtances. On the body 
of the os humer: there are two particular ligaments, 
which may be termed the intermuſcular, or lateral ones; 
they are long, flat, thin, but ſtrong and narrow, fixed 
by one edge along the two lower thirds of the bone, and 
reaching to both condyles ; they are broad, pretty tight, 
and are very narrow at the upper part, but broader to- 
ward the condylcs. ; 

"The lower extremity of the os humeri is joined to the 
bones of the ſore-arm, by two faſciculi of ligamentary 
fibres, one fixed to the internal cendyle, the other to the 
external. Each faſciculus is compoſed of fibres, cloſely 
joined together near the condyle, but afterwards parting 
in diſtinct bands like a gooſe's ſoot, The capſular liga- 


ment is fixed to the condyles, and then covers them, and 
Vol. II. N? 190. 


is aſterwards ſixed round both ſides of this lower extre- 
mity above the foſſulæ. The foſſulz are ſlightly var- 
niſhed over alſo with a cartilaginous ſubſtance. This 
capſula ſeems to be ſtrengthened by a ligamentary web, 
the fibres whereof croſs one another in different direct- 
tions, and appears larger and looſer when the muſcles are 


ſeparated from it than when cloſely united to them in 
its natural ſtate. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 139. 


HUMERUs, luxated, The humerus, from the length and 


laxity of its ligaments, the largeneſs of its motion, and 
the ſhallowneſs of its cavity in the ſcapula, into which it 
is articulated, is rendered, of all the bones, the moſt 
ſubject and eaſy to be luxated. The head of this bone 
may often be diſlocated, under the arm- pit; ſometimes 
forward, ſometimes backward, 2nd even below the ſca- 
pula, but ſeldom perpendicularly downwards, and never 
directly upwards, unleſs the acromion and coracoide 
proceſſes of the ſcapula ſhould chance to be fractured at 
the ſame time; beſides, as long as the ſtrong deltoide and 
bicipital muſcle of the humerus remain entire, they greatly 
reſiſt and keep down the hamerus from being luxated up- 
wards. 

A diſlocation of the humerus may be known by a depreſ- 
ſion or cavity on the top of the ſhoulder, and an inahi- 
lity to move the arm. When the diſlocation is down- 
ward or forward, the arm is elongated, and a ball or 
lump is perceived under the arm- pit; but when it is 
backward, there appears a protuberance behind the 
ſhoulder, and the arm is thiown forward toward the 
breaſt. 

As ſoon as a luxation is diſcovered in the humernt, the 
ſafeſt way to attempt the reduction of it, is to place the 
patient on the floor, or on a low ſtool; two ſtrong aſ- 
ſiſtants are then to be placed on each fide of him, one to 
keep firmly hold of his body, that it may not give way 
to the extenſion, while the other layz hold of the luxated 
arm with both his hands, a little above the cubitus, gra- 
dually and ſtrongly extending it. But before that ex- 
tenſion be made, the ſurgeon himſelf ſhould have a large 
and ſtrong napkin, of a ſufficient length, tied at the 
ends, and hung about his neck, ſo that the knot may 
hang behind, but the other part of the napkin over his 
breaſt. The patient's arm muſt then be put through this 
napkin, up to the ſhoulder, and the ſurgeon muſt 1: 
hold of the head of the hymerus with both his hands; 
this done, the aſſiſtant, who has hold of the arm, is to 
extend it ſufhciently, and the ſurgeon is to elevate the 
head of the humerus, by means of the napkin through 
which the arm is put, directing it with his hands, till it 
ſlips into its former cavity in the ſcapula. 

This ſeems the moſt ſafe, ready, and commodious of a!l 
methods, for reducing luxations of the mern; but it 
is to be acknowleged, that the extenſion cannot, by this 
means, be made ſufficiently ſtrong, in ſome caſes, parti- 
cularly when the patient is very robuſt, or when the 
caſe has been delayed a conſiderable time without aſſiſt- 
ance. When one or two aſſiſtants therefore are not ſuſ- 
ſicient to make a proper extenſion, it is eaſy to employ 
more, by means of napkins tied abovt the limb, and a 
proper number of aſſiſtants to hold the patient's body 
ſteady againſt that force. And when all this is not ſuf- 
ficient, the ſurgeon is forced to have recourſe to machines 


wth ropes and pullies; which, though the patient is uſu- 


ally terrified a little at them, E make an eaſier and a 
more equal and regular extenſion than can be done by 
the hands of ever ſo many aſſiſtants. Heifter, book iii. 
cap. 7- See AMBE; | 
Mr. Freke has contrived a portable inſtrument for this 
purpoſe, which conſiſts of two boxes A, A, joined toge- 
ther by a hinge, F, in the middie, in which, when 
folded together, is contained all the apparatus neceſſar 
for reducing a diſlocated ſhoulder. See Tab. III. Surgery, 
N. 32. 3 
The length of this inſtrument, when ſhut up, is one ſoot 
eight inches, its breadth nine inches, and its thickneſs 
three inches and a quarter. When it is opened, it is 
kept fo by two hooks fixed on the back-ſide of it; and, 
when one end of it ſtands on the ground, the other 
ſtands high enough to become a fulcrum, or ſupport of 
the lever BB, which is fixed on a roller 6, by a large 
wood-ſcrew, which turning ſideways, as well as with the 
roller, it obtains a circumrotatory motion, fo that it will 
ſerve to reduce a luxation, either backward, forward, or 
downward. The roller on which the lever is fixed, is 
juſt the diameter of the depth of one of the boxes, into 
which are driven two iron pins, the ends of which are 
received by the two ſides of the box, which are an inch 
thick. The lever is two feet four inches long, and is 
cut off and joined again by two hinges C, to fold up ſo 
as to be contained in tne boxes. On the backſide of it 
is a hook, to keep it (trait. One other end of it is to 
hang over the roller about an x4 and a half, which is 
12 to 
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to be excavated and covered with buff leather, for the 
more eaſy reception of the head of the os humeri. Two 
iron cheeks, D, are ſcrewed on each fide of the lever, 
to receive through them an iron roller, which has two 
holes through it, to receive two cords coming from a 
brace E, fixed on the lower head of the os humert ; for 
if it be applied on the muſcular part of the arm, it ne- 
ver fails ſlipping down to the joint, before you can ex- 
tend the limb. The iron roller has a ſquare end, on 
which is fixed a wheel G, within the cheek notched 
round, which works as a ratchet, on a ſpring-ketch un- 
derneath the lever, by which it is flopped, as you wind 
it with a winch ; and may at pleaſure be let looſe, as 
there ſhall be occaſion for it, by diſcharging the ketch. 
The brace E, compared with common bandages is of 
more conſequence than can eaſily be imagined by unex- 
perienced perſons. It conſiſts of a large piece of but 
leather big enough to embrace the arm, ſewed on two 
pieces of ſtrong iron curved plates, rivetted together, 
one of them having an eye at each. end to faſten two 
cords in; the other is bent at the ends into two hooks, 
which are to receive the chords, after they have crofled 
over the arm above. 
In order to keep the patient ſteady in his chair from 
coming forward, or letting che ſcapula riſe up on deprefl- 
ing the lever, after the limb is extended by the winch, 
there muſt. be fixed over the ſhoulder a girth, H, H, 
with two hooks at the ends of it, long enough to reach 
to the ground on the other fide, where it mult be hooked 
into a ring I, ſcrewed into the floor for that purpoſe. 
We ought not to omit obſerving here, that there are ſe- 
veral other contrivances invented both by ancient and mo- 
dern ſurgeons for reducing a luxation of the humerus ; 
ſome of which the reader will had deſcribed in Heilter's 
Surgery, part i. book iii. chap. 7. 
After all, Mr. Heiſter obſerves, that the ſurgeon's hands 
and a napkin, with ſtrong and dexterous aſſiſtants to 
make the extenſion, and hold the patient firm, will, of 
themſelves, be generally ſuſſicient for this purpoſe, 
Mr. White, ſurgeon of the Mancheſter infirmary, gives 
an account of a new method of reducing {houlders, with- 
out the uſe of an ambe, which he has tried with ſucceſs 
in caſes where the common methods have failed. For 
this purpoſe, having ſcrewed an iron ring into a beam at 
the top of the room, he fixed one end of his pullies to it, 
and faſtened the other to the diſlocated arm by ligatures 
about the wriit, placing the arm in an erect poſition. In 
this manner he drew up his patient, till his whole body 
was ſuſpended, whilſt two perſons ſupported his arm 
above the elbow. He then attempted to conduct the 
bone into its place with his hands; when ſceling it to 
give way, and hearing it ſnap, he concluded it muſt have 
returned into its ſocket, and ordered him to be taken 
down as carcſully as pollible. The bone having ſome- 
what changed its Gtuation, he tried the heel in the arm- 
pit, and the bone returned to its place with the greateſt 
facility. London Med. Obſ. &c. vol. ii. p. 373, &c. 
Os HUMER1 frafured. Ftactures of the os bumer: are the 
leaſt dangerous when near its middle, and much worſe 
when ncar its upper or lower head. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, that the fractured ends of this bone keep their 
places, but much more frequently they are found ſlipped 
one over another; by which means the fraftuced limb is 
made ſhorter than the ſound one: fometimes alfo, though 
much more rarely, it happens, that the divided ends of 
the bone recede from one another, on account of the 
weight of the arm, and by that means the fractured limb 
becomes longer than the tound one, In fractures of this 
bone, where the ends of the divided bone have ſlipped 
one over another, as is uſually the caſe, there are required 
both force and ſkull to reduce them, eſpecially if the pa- 
tient has tenſe nerves and large muſcles, as is uſually the 
caſe in {ſtrong men. To extend the arm on this occaſion, 
the patient mult be ſeated on a high ſtool, and an aſſiſt- 
ant mult lay hold of his arm firmly above the fracture, 
» keeping his eibow geatly bent; then the lower part of 
the arm beneath the fracture is in like manner to be taken 
hold of, and the arm is to be gently extended forward, 
by endeavouring to remove calily each part from the 
other, in a right line. The ſurgeon is then to take hold 
of the fractured part of the arm, and with both his 
hands reduce the fractured bones into their proper places, 
while the arm is kept in a proper ftate of extenſion by 
the aſũſtants; and when they are replaced, the limb is to 
be rolled up with the proper bandages. Heiſter's Surg. 
book ii. chap. 7. 
HumERl, 9&tavus, in Anatomy, a name given by Fallopius, 
and others, to a muſcle called by Cowper, and fince by 
Albinus aud others, TERES minor, and by the French 
anatomiſts, la petite ronde. 
HumMERUM altollens, in Anatomy, a name given by Spige- 
lus, and others, to a muſcle now generally known un— 
der the name of the DELTOIDES, 

I 


HUM 


HUMERI promur, in Anatom, a name given by ſome ana- 


tomical writers to a muſcle generally known under the 
name of the PECTORALIS. 


HUMID, Humibum, miſt, The ſchool philoſophers 


make water the primum humidum, the firſt of humid bo. 
dies, and the cauſe or principle of humidity in others ; 
which are more or leſs moilt, as they partake more or 
leſs of this element. 


HUMIDIUY, ue; the quality or power of wetting 


or moiſtening other bodies. 

Modern writers conſider humidity as a particular ſpecies 
of fluidity; and define it a fluor, which, being applied 
on a ſolid body, adheres to, and communicates the qua- 
lity to other bodies. Others, ſomewhat more accurately, 
call humidity the power whereby a body moiſtens au— 
other : but what that power is they do not ſhew, 

But of this we are certain, humiatty is only a ſort of re- 
lative mode. So far as the component particles of a fluid, 
compared with reſpect to the pores and particles of other 
bodies, or the texture thereof, ate apt and diſpoſed to 
enter thoſe pores, or {lick to thoſe particles, ſo far is that 
fluid humid : on the contrary, fo far as there is a repug- 
nance or incongruity between the particles, &c. in re- 
ſpect of ſuch bodies, the fluid is not bumid. 

Thus quickiilver is not moilt in reſpect to our hands oc 
cloaths, and other things, which it will not ſtick to; but 
it may be called humid, in reference to gold, tin, or lead, 
to whole ſurfaces it will prefently adhere, and render 
them ſoft and moitt. Even water itſelf, which wets al- 
molt every thing, and is the great ſtandard of moiſture 
and humidity, is not capable of wetting all things; for it 
{ſtands or runs off in globular drops from the leaves of 
cabbages, and many other plants; and it will not wet 
the feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other water-fowl, 
Add, that the texture alone may cauſe the fluid to be hu. 
mid, as is plain, in that neither quickſilver, lead, or biſ- 
muth, alone will ſtick upon glals ; yer, being mixed to- 
gether, they will form a maſs that will do fo; as appears 
from ſuch a compoſition being frequently uſed in foliating 
looking-glaſles. 


HUMIDUM radicale, or radical meiſture. This in reality 


ſeems to amount to no more than the pureſt and moſt de- 
ſecate part of the nutritious matter, in a condition ready 
to be aſſimilated. 

By too much heat, as in fevers, hectics, &c. this humz- 
dity is too haſtily exhauſted and ſpent. See Rapicar. 


HUNMILIATI, a congregation of religious in the church of 


Rome, eſtabliſhed by ſome Milaneſe gentlemen on their 
releaſe from priſon, where they had been confined under 
the emperor Conrad, or, as others ſay, under Frederick J. 
in the year 1162. This order, which acquired great 
wealth, and had no leſs than ninety monaſteries, was 
aboliſhed by pope Pius V. in 1570, and their houſes 
given to the Dominicans and Cordeliers, for their luxury 
and cruelty. 


HUMILIATION, the act of humbling, i. e. of abating a 


perſon's pride, and bringing him lower in his opinion. 
In this ſenſe, humiliation ſtands diſtinguiſhed from mor- 
tification: humiliation brings down the mind; mortifica- 
tion ſubducs the fleſh. 


HUMILIS muſculus, in Aua, a name mentioned by 


Caſlerius, as given by ſome people of his time to one ©: 
the muſcles of the EYE, the rectus inferior of Fabricius, 
and deprimens of Riolan: it is the depretior ocuit © 
Albinus, being one of the quatuor recti mulculi ouly- 
rum of that author. 


HUMILITY, in Ethics, is a virtue conſiſting in the mo— 


derate value which a perſon puts upon himlclt, and ever» 
thing relating to him. Or, more particularly, it conlitts 
in not attributing to ourſclves any excellence or goot 
which we have not; in not over-rating any thing whictt 
we have or do: in not taking an immoderate delight in 
one's ſelf; in not aſſuming more of the praiſe of a qua- 
lity or action than belongs to us, aud in a lowly ſenſe 
and acknowledgement of our imperfeCtions, errors, and 
ſins. This virtue expretles itſelf in the modefty of our 
appearance, of our purſuits, and of our behaviour to 
wards other men. It is dillinguiſhed from affectation, 
baſhfulneſs, and mcannels, 


HUMISUGA, the'Ground ſucker, in Natural Hiſtory, the 


name of a fly, ſo called, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to live 
by ſucking the juices of the earth, without taben in an 
ſolid food. It has a browniſh or dun body z a white ipo! 
at the inſertion of the wings, and another at the head 1 
the legs are black; the back is grey, with tour fullicd 
white lines running longitudinally ; the wings are ſil- 
very, and, if put into water, they ſhine with a bright 
light like that of the glow-worm, This CICature is con. 
mon with us about path-ways, on mole-hulls, and in 
other places where the ground is newly turned up, 
We call it the path-fy. 


HUMMING-bird, Trechilur, or Guainumbi, in Ornithalogy, 


the name of a very beautiful genus of American e. 


HUM 


the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that its beak 
is of a ſubulated figure, but fine as a thread ; it is longer 
than the head, and terminated in a fine tube or pipe; 
the upper mandible forms a kind of ſheath or caſe for 
the lower; the tongue is filiform, and rendered tubu- 
lous by the junction of two threads; and the feet are 
formed for walking. Linnzus enumerates twenty-two 
ſpecies of this genus. Mr. Edwards has likewiſe de- 
ſcribed ſeveral different ſpecies. The leaſt ſpecies is the 
ſmalleſt of all birds, but of the moſt beautiful and lively 
colours of all others : the colour of the body is a ſhining 
green; it flies very ſwiftly, and in flying makes a noile 
exactly like the humming of a bee, and is not much 
larger than the humble-bee ; it can ſuſtain itſelf a long 
time on the wing, and in that poſtore thruſts its little 
beak into flowers, the juices of which it ſucks and ſeeds 
on. As it has no other food but this, there is no keep- 
ing it alive, but all die that are taken: and they are pre- 
ſerved and ſent over as curioſities to us. Many have re- 
ported ſtrange ſtories of their fleeping all the winter- 
months, and reviving at the approach of ſpring ; but 
Marcgrave ſaw them in great plenty in the woods in all 
ſeaſons. The Indians. make pictures with the feathers 
of theſe birds, which are ſo brightly coloured, as to vie 
with the ſineſt paint, and ſo thin as to be as cloſe as co- 
lours on canvas. Ray's Ornithol. p. 165. | 

The humminr-vird is fo ſmall, that its leg and ſoot toge- 
ther meaſure but half an inch, and its whole trunk not 
an inch. 'The body weighs only one-tenth of an ounce, 
which is about equivalent to a ſilver ſix-pence; whereas 
a titmouſe, the ſmalleſt bird among us, weighs two ſhil- 
lings, or half a crown. Its neſt, which is made of cot- 
ton, is much of the ſize and figure of the thumb of a 
man's glove ; its egg about the bigneſs of a pea, Some 
of the Indians wear them in their ears ior pendants, 
Phil. 'Tranſ. N? 200 p., 760. and NY 206. p. 993. or 
Abr. vol. ii. p. 854. See Tab, III. of Bras, fig. 23. 

HUMOR, or Humour, See HuMouk, | 

HUMORISTS, gi HumorisTr, the titie of a celebrated 
academy of learned men at Rome. Sec ACADEMY of 
Flumoriſts. 

HUMOROSI, the name of an academy eſtablithed at Cor- 
tona in Italy. 

The Humoroſi of Cortona mult not be confounded with 
the Humoriſti of Rome. 

HUMOUR, or Hu uon, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies the 
ſame as /iguor, or LIQU1D: 

Hu uon, in Medicine, is applied to any juice or fluid part 
of the body; as the chyle, blood, milk, fat, ſcrum, 
lymph, ſpirits, bile, ſeed, ſalival and pancreatic juices, 
&c. Sce each of theſe under its proper head CHYLE, 
BLoop, BILE, &c. | | | 
The four humzours, ſo much talked of by the ancient phy- 
ſicians, are four liquid ſubſtances, which they tuppole to 
moilten the whole body of all animals, and to be the 
cauſe of the divers temperaments thereof. 

Theſe are phlegm, biood, bile, and melanche:v. 

But the moderns do not allow of theſe diviſions. The 
bumours they rather chooſe to diitinguith into nutritious, 
called alſo elementary; as chyle, and blood: thole fepa- 
rated from the blood; as bile, taliva, urine, &c. and 
thoſe returned into the blood. | 

Humours, again, are diſtinguiſhed into natural, or ſalu- 
taty, and morbid or corrupted. Jo the former claſs be- 
long all the juices ordinarily ſecreted for the ules ot the 
body. 

To the latter belong thoſe compound humours, which, 
thickening and growing putrid, cauſe tumors, abſceſles 
obſtructions, and molt diſeaſes. 

"Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by various names; malignant, 
aduſt, acrimonious, corroſive, crude, peccant, XC, 

Hu ovp is alſo uſed for the particular temperament or 
conſtitution of a perſon, conſidered as ariting from the 
prevalence of this or that humeur, or juice of the body. 
Thus we ſay, a bilious, choleric humour ; a phlegmatic 
humour; a melancholic, hypochondriac humour 3 a fan- 
guine, gay, ſprightly humour, &C. 1 

HU MO UAS of the cye. Anatomilts and opticians diſtinguiſh 
three particular humours of the EYE; which they call 
the AQUEOUS, CRYSTALLINE, and VITREOUS, 
Theſe three humours have each their ſhare in the refrac- 
tion of the rays of light neceſſary to viſion. 

Authors, both ancient and modern, ſpeak of the regene- 
ration of the humours of the eye; and give us inltances 
of their reproduction, when, by any-accident, they had 
been let out; but their inſtances, ſtrictly conſidered, ge- 
nerally go no farther than to the aqueous and vitreous 
humours. 

Borri only, in a letter to Bartholine, ſays as much of the 
eryſtalline. He allirms, that he has flit the pupil of the 
eye of divers animals, and ſqueezed out all the humours, 
even the cryſtallinc, and has afterwards perlectly fcſtored 


H U N 


them again to ſight; and that the eyes of de births; 
whereon che operation had been performed, in{tead of 
being damaged thereby, were rendered more lwely and 
vigorous than uſual. He adds, that he had performed 
the ſame experiment on divers perſons, with ſo mucli 
tuccels, that there remained not the ſmalle(t appcaratice 
of a cicatrix in the eye. See CATANHANr. 

Humour is alſo uſed, in Dramatic Pectry, for à ſubordi- 
nate fpecies of what the critics call manners. 
Humour is uſually looked on as peculiar to the Engliſh 
drama, at leaſt our comic poets have excelled therein, 
and carried it beyond thoſe of any other nation; and 
our's is, perhaps, the only language that has a name 
for it, 
Humour is uſually conſidered by critics as a fainter or 
weaker habitual paſſion peculiar to comic characters, as 


—— — 


being chiefly found in perſons of a lower degree than 
thole proper ſor tragedy, 

Every paſſion may be ſaid to have two different ſaces: 
one that is ſerious, great, formidable, and folemn, which 
is for tragedy, and another that is low, ridiculous, aud 
fit for comedy z which laſt is what we call its humour, 
Wit only becomes few characters: it is 2 breach of cha- 
racter to make one half the perſons in a modern, or in- 
deed in any comedy, talk wittily and finely: at leaſt at 
all times, and on all occaſions. Po entertain the aus 
dience, therefore, and keep the dramatic perſons from 
going into the common, beaten, familiar ways and forms 
of ſpeaking and thinking, recourſe is had to fomething 
to ſupply the place of wit, and divert the audience, with- 
out going out of character; and this end is attained by 
humour ,, which therefore is to be looked on as the true 
wit and humour. 

A very good judge, the duke of Buckingham, makes hu- 
mour, to be all in all: wit, according to him, ſhouid ne- 


ver be uſed, but to add an agreeableneſa to ſome proper 

and juſt ſentiment, which, without ſome ſuch turn, might 

pals without its effect. 

Humour, or continued wit, in Oratory, is a certain ſpright- 
linels and vivacity of thought, which runs through a 
dilcourle, and fhews itſelf in agreeable images, beauti- 
ful turns, and a facetious manner of expreſlion, ſuited 
to the ſubject, and affecting the hearers with pleaſure 
and delight, though not to that degree as to excite lauglu- 
ter, Or any great emotion of the pallions, 

HU MP-hback. See GiBBOUS. | 

HUMULUS, in Botany. Sce Hop. 

HUNDRED, contum, cent. the number of ten times ten, 
or the ſquare of tcn. 

"The place of >wadreds makes the third in order in the 
Arabic numeration, 

We uſually expreſs the proportion of the profits made in 
the way of commerce, &. by the hundred, 

HunDRED is allo uſed as a meaſure to expreſs a certain 
quantity or number of things. A hundred of ſalt at Am- 
iterdam is fourteen tuns. 
Deal boards are fold at fix ſcore to the hundred, called the 
long hundred. Pales, and laths are counted at five ſcore to 
the -odred, if five feet long; and fix ſcore, if three feet 
long. 
HUNDKED: weight, or the great hundred. See QUIXNTAL. 
HUNDRED, d:cima/iic. See CEN TN ER. 
HunDRED, HUNDREDUM, centuria, is alſo a part or di- 
vilon of a SHIRE or COUNTY, It was fo called, ac- 
cording to ſome, becaule each hundred found a Hunte 
fidejuilors or ſureties of the king's peace, or a un: cd 
able men of war. 
Others rather think it to have been ſo called, becauſe ori- 
ginally compoſed of a h, families. It is true, Bromp- 
ton tells us, that a Sundred contains centum villas; but 
then Giraldus ,Cambrenſis writes, that the Ifle of Man 
hath three hundred and forty-three villas. In both thee 
places the word di mutt be taken for a country tamily ; 
jor it cannot mean a village, becauſe there are not above 
forty villages in that iſland, 

So, where Lambard tells us, that a buxdred is ſo called, 

a numero centum haminum, it mult be underſtood of a H 

died men who are heads and chiefs of ſo many familics. 

Hundreds were firit ordained by king Alfred, the twenty 

ninth king of the Welt Saxous: ZU νỹẽofeæ (ſays Lan 

bard, ver centuria) ub? cum Guihruns [Dang ferdus ITE 
erat, prudentiſſimum olim a Fethrone Moiſi datum ſecuty; 

couciltum, Angliam primus in Jatrapids, centurias, & 4. 

eurias par titus . Satrapiam, fire, a Scyrian { qua 4 

partiri franificat) nominavit, centuriam hundred; & deu 

ram ſeothing ſibe tienmantale; i. e. decemuirals C Ueg tun, 
appelladit; atque iiſlem naminibus vel Haie wicantur, &. 

See Cou Rx T and Tirni8s. 

This dividing of counties into hundreds, for the bette! 

government, king Alfred borrowed from Germany, where 

centa, or centina,. is a juriſdiction over a hundred tow:::. 


Such is the original of Yee, Which ſtill retain tho 
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HunDRED, or HUNDREDUM, is ſometimes alſo uſed for 


HuNDRED-court, See COURT. 
HunDRep-lagh ſignifies the hundred court, from which all 


HunDRED Suit, the payment of perſonal attendance, or- 


HUNDREDERS, or HunprEDoRs, HunDREDARI1T, 


HUNDREDER is alſo uſed for him who hath the juriſdiction 


HUNEN, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 
HUNGARI{AN Machine, in Hydraulics, is repreſented 


pipe I, into the veſſel K: and as this air is compreſſed by 


name ;@þoug) the juriſdiction be devolved to the county- 
court ; ſome few excepted, which have been by privilege 
annexed to the crown, or granted to ſome, great ſubject, 
and ſo remain {till in the nature of a franchiſe. 

This has been ever ſince the ſtat. 14 Edw. III. whereby 
theſe hundred courts, formerly farmed out by the ſheriff 
to other men, were all, or moſt part, reduced to the 
county-court, and ſo remain at preſent ſo that where 
we read now of hundred-courts, they are to be underſtood 
of ſeveral franchiſes, wherein the theriff has nothing to 
do by his ordinary authority, except they of the hundred 
refuſe to do their oſſice. 

If any homicide be committed, or dangerous wound 
given in the day-time, and the offender eſcape, the town 
{hall be amerced, And if out of a town the hundred 
ſhall be amerced. The hundred ſhall alſo make good the 
damages, in caſe of robbery (ſee Hk. and. Cx v), cut- 


compreſſed air will force all the water out of the veſſe! 
K, up through the pipe LM, from which it will run 07 
at Non the ſurface of the ground; and then the con 

preſſed air will ruth out, after the water, * 


When the veſſel K in the mine is emptied of water, and 
the air is heard to begin to ruſh out, ſhut the cock a to 


ſtop the water from the ſpring, and open the cocks & and 


3 then the water that came ſrom the ſpring will run out 


of the veſſel H by the cock c, and air will go in by th 

cock 5 at the ſame time, open the cock 4 in the — 
to let the veſſel K fill with water from D the ſpring in the 
mine; and as H empties above-ground, K will fill ber 
low it ; and the air that remained in K will (by the tie 
ing of the water in it) be driven back into the veſſel H 
through the pipe J. 


When H is empty of water, and K full, ſhut the cocks 


ting banks or hop-binds; burning houſes, barns, out- | 


houſes, hovels, cocks, mows, or ſtacks of corn, ſtraw, 
hay, or wood; mines or pits of coal; deſtroying grana- 
rics or corn intended for exportation; deſtroying turn- 
pikes or works of navigable rivers, &c. 1 Geo. I. cap. 
5. 9 Geo. I. cap. 22. 29 Geo. II. cap. 36. 8 Geo. II. 
cap. 22. 10. Geo, II. cap. 32. 11 Geo. II. cap. 22. 22. 
Geo. Il. cap. 46. 


an immunity or privilege, whereby a man 1s quit of the 
hundred-penny, or cuſtom, due to the hundred. 


the officers of the king's foreſt were freed by the charter 
of Canutus. 


dering ſuit and ſervice at the hundred-court. 


are men impanelled, or fit to be impanelled, of a jury, 
upon any controverſy, dwelling within the hundred where 
the land in queſtion lies. 


of a hundred, and holds the hundred court. Sce HEAD- 
BOROUGH. 8 

Sometimes it is alſo uſed ſor the bailiff of a hundred. See 
Bail1FF. 


writers to the JUJUBE. 


Tub. IV. Hydraulics, fig. 40. In this figure AA, is the 
fide of a hill, cloſe by the brink of the ſhalt or mine-pit 
BB, which is 104 feet deep below the furface of the 
ground C at the foot of the hill. In this hill is a large 
ipring of water, 143 feet above the ſurface of the ground 
at C (taken in perpendicular meaſure) and the ſpring at- 
fords much more water than what the ſpring D, under 
ground, lets in to the mine. . 
A pipe EF C lets the water down from the ſpring in 
the hill, into a cloſe air-tight veſſel H that ſtands at the 
foot of the hill, and contains 574 cubic feet, or 430 gal- 
lons in wine meaſure. In this pipe is a cock a, which 
being opened or ſhut, lets the water of the ſpring run in- 
to I, or (tops it, as occaſion requires: and in H are 
two cocks 6 and c, the uppermoſt of which is for letting 
air into H, and the lowermoſt tor letting the water out 
of it. 

A ſmall pipe I goes from the veſſel H on-the furface of 
the ground to a veſſel K in the bottom of the mine, and 
terminates in the top thereof. This veſſel is air-tight, 
and contains 27 cubic feet, or 205+ gallons in wine 
meaſure, which is forced up the aſcending pipe LM, 
and runs off to waſte, at N, above ground. The lower 
end of this pipe goes down ſo far into the veſſel K, as al- 
molt to touch its bottom. 

From this veſlel, a pipe O goes to the ſpring D under 
ground, which lets water into the mine, and would over- 
flow it if the water was not forced up or raiſed from the 
mine, through the pipe LM. The pipe O lets this wa- 
ter into the veſſel K when the cock 4 is turned open, 
and keeps back the water when the cock is ſhut. 

The operation is as follows: the cock & being open, and 
the cocks a and c ſhut, and no water in the veſſel K, open 
the cock d to let the veſſel K fill with water from the 
ſpring in the mine. As this veſſel fills, the water will 
drive the air out of it, up through the ſmall pipe I into 
the veſſel H, and all that air will go out of the veſſel H 
by the open cock b, and then H will remain, as it was 
before, tull of air in the ſame ſtate of denſity as the com- 
mon air is on the outſide of H. When K is ſull of water, 
ſhut the cocks b and d, and open the cock a, to let wa- 
ter run dowa from the ſpring in the hill, by the pipe EF, 
into the veſſel H. As the water riſes in that veſſel, the 
air will thereby be driven out of it, down through the 


b, c, and d, and open the cock a: then H will 61 with 
water from the ſpring in the hill; and this water, as i, 
riſes in H, will force the air out of H, down the pipe | 
upon the water in K; and the force of the comprefſ=d 
air will drive all the water out of K, up the pipe LM 
from which it will run off at N, as before. : 
And thus, wherever there is a ſpring in a hill, near + 
mine, that affords more water than what flows into the 
mine from a ſpring underground ; and the perpendicu- 
lar height of the ſpring in the hill is greater than the 
depth of the mine, water may thus be raiſed from the 
mine, in a molt firaple and eaſy manner, by an engine 
in which there are neither pumps, piſtons, nor va!y,.. 
and ſuch an engine will not be liable to be out of order; 
nor need repairs in many years. f 
But as there are very few mines that have hills near 
them with high ſprings, water cannot then be railes 
from them in this manner; and therefore Mr, Blak- x 
propoſed another method, which was, to make II an ai: 
veſſel, with a pipe going from it to another vellel in 
which 1s water, kept boiling by a fire under it, and this 
vellel to have a cock to let out the ſteam occaſionally 
that riſes from the ſurface of the boiling water. When 
the cock is ſhut, the ſteam will go off from the boiler 
into the air-veſſcl H, and drive the air out of it, down 
through the pipe I into the veſſel K in the mine: and 
the force of the air compreſſed by the elaſticity of the 
ſteam, will raiſe the water from K, u through the pipe 
LM, till K be emptied of water. Then the cock in 
the boiler is to be turned open, to let out the ſteam, and 
the cock d to be opened to let the veſſel K fill from the 
ſpring in the mine: and when it is ſull, both theſe 
cocks are to be ſhut, and the operation will go on as 
before. 
That Blakey's ſcheme would do, the Hungarian machine 
puts beyond all doubt. In both of them the veſſels mut 
be made very ſtrong, becauſe every part of each veſlci, 
equal in ſurface to e bore of the aſcending pipe LM, 
will ſuſtain an outward preſſure equal to the whole weight 
of water in that pipe. It will not anſwer for ſuch depil:s 
as the common fire-engine will, nor will it raiſe fo much 
water; but it may be built for lefs than a third part of 
the expence, and would anſwer very well where the dept 
is not above a hundred feet, 

HUNGARICA us, in the AZateria Nfedicg, a medicinal 

earth, commonly known by the name of bo/us Voccay t- 

ENSIS, 

HUNGARICUS morbus, a diſeaſe ſo called from its be- 

ing firſt obſerved in the imperial army in Hungary, in 
the year 1566; from whence it ſpread over a great par! 
of Europe. 
It is deſcribed as a malignant fever, attended with fick- 
neſs at the ſtomach, a pain and hardneſs about the epi. 
gaſtric region, great thirſt from the beginning, a parched 
tongue, and a conſtant head-ach, ending in a dclirivm. 
It was highly contagious and mortal, and is ſuppoted to 
have been a compound of the nILIOUS and hoſpital fe. 
ver, taking its riſe fi:{t in the camp, but acquiring that 
high degree of malignity from the toul air ot the places 
in which the ſick were crowded. Pringle, Obſery. cn. 
the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 118, ſeq. 

HUNGARY water, Aqua HunGarica, a diſtilled water, 
ſo denominated from a queen of Hungary, for whole uſc 
it was firſt prepared, and who was cured by the conunued 
uſe of it, of a paralytic diſorder, 

Hungary-water is one of the diſtilled waters of the ſhops ; 
and is directed, in the college diſpenſatory, to be made 
of RoSEMARY-flowers infuſed ſome days in rectitied ſpi. 
rit of wine, and the ſpirit then diſtilled, I be college of 
Edinburgh directs a gallon of rectified ſpirit, to be draw: 
over in the heat of a water-bath from two pounds of the 
flowers as ſoon as they are gathered ; that of London 
takes the tops and a ſpirit not quite ſo ſtrong ; putting a 
gallon of proof ſpirit to a pound and a halt of the freſh 


the weight of the running water in the pipe EF, the | 


tops, and drawing off in the heat of a water-bath five 
pints. | 
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HUNGER, fames, a natural appetite or defire of fond. 


GGP 


It is an agreeable perfume, and its virtues are much the 
ſame as thoſe of the ſimple it is drawn from. The Hun— 


gary water brought from France is more fragrant than 
ſuch as is generally prepared among us. 


Hunger is properly diſtinguiſhed into natural and animal. 
Natural hunger 1s an irritation of the ſtomach, occaſioned 
by faſting; animal hunger is the ſenſation or perception 
of that irritation, and the deſire of food conſequent 
thereon. 

'There are various opinions as to the nature, cauſe, and 
definition of hunger; the point having been controvert- 
ed from Ariltotle to our time. Galen defines it a pain, 
ful ſenſation, ariſing from a divulſion of the ſtomach 
the other Peripatetics call it an appetite, or defire of 
hot and dry, which two ſyſtems ſome authors have en- 


deavoured to reconcile, by taking them both in; and, 
accordingly, deline hunger a natural appetite of hot and 
dry, occalioned dy a painful divulhon of the membranes 
of the ſtomach, ariſing from its emptineſs. 

The modern philoſophers ſpeak much more accurately 
and intelligibly on the point. Hunger is generally con- 
ſidered, by them, as owing to the ſharpnets or acrimony 
of the liquor contained in the ſtomach ; which, vellicat- 
ing its fibres, occaſions this uncaſy ſenſation. They 
add, that the occaſional cauſe of this vellication is, the 
emptineſs of the ſtomach; which not furniſhing food 
for the ſtomacl;-l;quor to be employed on, expoſes its 
inner membrane to the action thereof. 

In effect, it is generally agreed, that there is ſome men- 
ſtruous juice, or humour, continually diſcharged from 
the excretory dutts of the neighbouring glands into the 
ſtomach, to aſhit in the diſſolution and digeſtion of the 
food ; and that this I'quor, after the food is gone, falls 
upon the ſtomach itlelf, and ittitates its nerves ſoſtrongly, 
as to propagate the impreſlion to the brain, and thus pro- 
duce the perception of hunger. 

This juice ſome will have to be acid, becauſe bodies of 
that claſs are uſed to whet the appetite, and excite hun- 
ger; and that fatty bodies more readily remove it than 
others, by their adhering to the acid ſpicula, and blunt- 
ing the points of them. 

Others, denying the exiſtence of any ſuch ſtomach-li- 
quor, and accounting for digeſtion without it; conſe— 
quently deny hunger to have any dependence thereon. 
"Phe dry attrition of the coats of the ſtomach, according 
to them, is the only cauſe of it. 

On both theſe principles, they ſay, it is that the Indians 
elude their hunger, by ſwallowing pills made of tobacco 
leaves and calcined ſhells. Theſe pills take away the ap- 
petite; both as the tobacco-leaves gradually diminith the 
ſenſibility of the ſtomach; and as the calcined ſhells ab- 
ſocb the ſalino-acid men{truum. Thus, allo, it is that 
poor people frequently ſmoke tobacco to deceive ther 


hunger, not to fatisſy it: for tobacco affords no nutri- | 
ment; but it occaſions a plentiful ſpitting, and by this 
means diſcharges the body ot the acrid humour winch | 
cauſes hunger. 
'The latter ſyſtem Dr. Drake thus lays down : when all | 
the chyme and chyle is preſſed out of the ttomach, it fol- 
lows the motions of its contents, and is again, by means 
of its muſcular coat, reduced to a ſtate of contraction; 
and by that means the inner coat is brought to lic in 
folds, which touching and, by means of the periſtaitic 
motion, rubbing lightly upon one another, produce the 
gentle ſenſe of tretting, or vellikcation, which we call 
hunger z which being felt much in the upper orifice, 
which is firit evacuated, begins there (o prompt us to 
repleniſh: but, as by degrees, the remainder oi the 
contents are expelled, this friction, or rubbing, of the 
membranes upon each other, ſpreads gradually over the 
whole ſtomach, and renders our hunger more urgent and 
impatient, till, by a new repletion, we take away tlic 
cauſe. | 
Otbers think the blood, derived from the adjacent ami 
fications of the arteries into the ſtomach, ſuſhcient to 
account for hunger, without the mediation cither of the 
attiition, or the menſtruum. Ihe maſs of blood itſelt, 
they obſcrve, is rendered acid, through abltinence from 
food; its ſoft balſamic parts having been carried into all 
parts of the body, and lodged therein as nutriment, to. 
ſupply the abſcnce of thofe worn off, and exhaled : to 
which it may be added, that the velocity of the blood is 
confiderably augmented, a good while after eating, be- 
yond what it was during the action of digeſtion. | 
Hence it is, 1. Ihat perſons of a bilious conſtitution, young 
people, and thuſe who labour hard, muit ſooner find 
themſelves hungry than others. 2, That /unger, if it 
hold long, occalious a violent heat, and even fometimes | 
a ſever. 3. That thoſe whoſe humours are crats and 
vilcid, are leſs incommoded with hanger than others. | 
In e{teQ, we obſerve, that ſome animals, whote humours ' 
Vor. H. N 
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are found to have thoſe conditions, as tortoiſes, &c, 
will live a long time without food, For man, (iz or ſe- 
ven days are commonly ſuppoſed the limit within which, 
if he take no ſolid food, he dies; tl 


ſtances of abſtinence which far ſutpaſes this. See ABs 11 
NENCE, BuLimy, and ORE *1*., 


HUNGRY evi/, a term uſed among the ſarriers for the 


ſame diſtempcrature in horſes, which, in men we cail a 
canine appetite. It manifeſts itfelf ſuſſictently in an in- 
ordinate deſire to eat, and is ſometimes the effect of long 
ſtarving, ſometimes of cold, or ſome other internal or 
external cauſe. In the latter caſe the horſe not only eats 
a large quantity, but he devours it in a very remarkable 
manner, chopping it up, as if he would ext the very 
manger. The method of cure is to give him large toaſts 
of bread, ſteeped in ſick, or ſome other ſweet wine; or 
give him a quantity of wheat flour in wine, or in milk, 
a quart or more at a time. Theſe are very good remedies 
in caſe of extremity, but otherwiſe he may be curcd by 
ſeeding him moderately with bean-bread ſevetal times a 
day, allowing no other food. 


HUNTER, a name given to a horſe qualified to carry a 


perſon in the chace, 'The ſhape of the horſe deſigned for 
this ſervice, ſhould be ſtrong and well knit together, as 
the jockies expreſs it, Irregular or uncqual ſhapes in theſe 
creatures, are always a token of weakneſs. The inequa— 
lities in ſhape which ſhew a horſe impioper for the chace, 
are the having a large heal and a ſmall neck, a large leg 
and a ſmall foot, and the like. The head of the hunter 
ſhould indeed always be large, but the neck ſhould alſo 
be thick and ſtrong to ſupport it. The head ſhould be 
lean, the noſtris wide, and the windpipe ſtraight. 
The hunter, in order to his bebaving well in the field, 
ought to have great care and indulgence in the ſtal g: he 
ought to have as much rett and guiet as may be, to be 
kept well ſupplied with good meat, clean litter and freſh 
water by him; he ſhovld be often dreſſed, and ſuffered 
to fleep as much as he pleaſes. He ſhould be fo fed that 
his dung may be rather ſoft than hard, and it muſt be of 
a bright and clean colour. All this may be eafily ma- 
naged by the continual obſervance and change of his food, 
as occaſion requires. After his uſual ſcourings he ſhould 
have exerciſes and mathes of ſweet ma't, or bread and 
beans ; or wheat and beans mixed together, are to be his 
beſt food, and beans and oats his wordt. 
Some very great ſportſmen are for keeping their horſes 
out at graſs all the buck-hunting ſeaſon, never taking them 
up into the ſtable at all, but allowing them in the ſield as 
much oats with their graſs as they will eat. The horſe 
may be thus rid three days in the week tor the hole ſea- 
ſon, and never damaged by it, nor ever ſhewing any 
marks of harm afterwards. 
The whole ſhape of a hortc intended for a hunter, ſhould 
be this: the ears ſhould be ſmali, open, and pricked ; 
or though they be ſumewhat long, yet if they ſtand up 
erect, and bold like thoſe of a fox, it is a fign of tough- 
neſs or hardineſs. The ferchead ſhould be long and 
broad, not flat; or, as it is uſually termed, marc-faced, 
but riſing in the middle like that of a hare; the feather 
ſ{hou'd be placed above the cye, the contrary being thought 
by ſome to threaten blindneſs. The eyes ſhould be foil, 
large, aud bright; the noſtrils not only large, but look- 
ing red and freſh within; for an open and freth noſtril is 
always elteemed a ſign of a good wind. 'The mouth 
ſhould be large, deep in the wicks, and hairy, The wind- 
pipe ſhould be large, and appear ſtraight when he bridles 
his head; ſor if, on the contrary, it bends like a bow on 
his bridling, it is not formed for a free paſſage of the 
breath. '1his defect in a horſe is expreſſed among the 
dealers by tie phraſe cock-throppled. The head ſhould 
be 10 {et on to the neck, that a ſpace may be felt between 
the neck and the chine, when there is no ſuch ſpaca, 
the horſe is faid to be bull-necked, und this is not only 
a blemilh ;;; the beauty of the horſe, but it alſo oceafhons 
his Wind not to be io good, The creit thould be ſtrong, 
firm, and well tien; the neck ſhould be flraight and 
tum, not looſe and pliant; the breatt ſhould be ſtrong 
and broad, the ribs round like a barrel, the ſeillets large, 
the buttock rather oval than broad, the leps clean, flat, 
and i{traight; and, finally, the manc and tail ought to be 
long and thin, not ſhort and buiihy, the laſt being count— 
ed a mak of dullnefs. When a hunter is thus choſen, 
and has been taught ſuch obedience, that he will readily 
anſwer to the rider's ſignals, both of the bridie and hand, 
the voice, the calf of the leg, and the ſpurs; that he 
knows how to make his way forward, and has gained a 
true temper of mouth, and a riglit placing of lis head, 
and has learned to ſtop and to turn readily, it his age be 
ſuſhciently advanced, he is ready for the field. It is a 
rule with all ſtaunch {poriſmen, that no horſe ſhould be 
uſed in hunting tl} he is full tive years old; ſome will 
hunt them at four, but the hore at this me is not come 
12 K up 
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up to his true ſtrength and courage, and will not only 
fail at every tough trial, but will be ſubject to ſtrains 
and accidents of that kind, much more than if he were 
to be kept another year firſt, when his ſtrength would be 
more confirmed. 

When the hunter is five years old, he may be put to graſs 
from the middle of May till Bartholomew-tide ; for the 
weather between thefe is ſo hot, that it will be very pro- 
per to ſpare him from work. At Bartholomew-tide the 
ſtrength of the graſs beginning to be nipped by froſts and 
cold dews, ſo that it is apt to engender crudities in the 
horſe, he ſhould be taken up while bis coat is yet ſmooth 
and fleek, and put into the ſtable. When he 1s firſt 
brought home, he ſhould be put in ſome ſecure and ſpa- 
cious place, where he may evacuate his body by degrees, 
and be brought not all at once to the warm keeping ; the 
next night he may be ſtabled up. It is a general rule 
with many not to clothe and ſtable up their horſes till two 
or three days after they are taken from graſs, and others 
who put them in the ſtable after the firſt night, yet will 
not dreſs and clothe them till three or four days after- 
ward ; but all this, -except the keeping the horſe one day 
in a large and cool place, is needlefs caution. 

There is a general practice among the grooms, in many 
places of giving their hunt-rs wheat-ſtraw as ſoon as they 
take them up from graſs. They ſay they do this to take 
up their bellies; but there ſeems much reaſon to dilapprove 
of this. The change is very violent, and the nature of 
the ſtraw ſo heating and drying, that there ſeems great 
reaſon to fear that the aſtringent nature of it would be 
prejudicial, more than is at firſt perceived. It is always 
found that the dung is hard after this food, and is voided 
with pain and difficulty, which is in general very wrong 
for this ſort of horſe. © It is better, therefore, to avoid this 
ſtraw-feeding, and to depend upon moderate airing, 


warm cloathing, and good old hay, and old corn, than | 


to have recourſe to any thing of this kind. 

When the horſe has evacuated all his graſs, and has been 
properly ſhod, and the ſhoes have had time to ſettle to his 
feet he may be ridden abroad, and treated in this man- 
ner : the groom ought to viſit him early in the morning, 
at five o'clock in the long days, and at fix in the ſhort 
ones; he muſt then clean out the ſtable, and feel the 
horſe's neck, flank, and belly, to find the ſtate of his 
health, if the flank feels ſoft and flabby, there is a neceſ- 
ſity of good diet to harden it, otherwiſe any great excrciſe 
will occaſion ſwellings and goutineſs in the heels. After 
this examination, a handful or two of good old oats, well 
ſiſted, ſhould be given him; this will make him have 
more inclination to water, and will alſo make the water 
ſit better on his ſtomach, than if he drank faſting. Aſter 
this he is to be tied up and dreſſed, If in the doing of 
this he opens his mouth, as if he would bite, or attempts 
to kick at the perſon, it is a proof that the teeth of the 
curry-comb are too ſharp, and muſt be filed blunter, If 
after this he continues the ſame tricks, it is through wan- 
tonneſs, and he ſhould be corrected for it with the whip. 
The intent of currying being only to raiſe the duſt, this 
is to be bruſhed off afterwards with a horſc-tail nailed to 
a handle, or any other light bruſh. Then he is to be 
rubbed down with the bruſh, and duſted a ſecond time; 
he ſhould then be rubbed over with a wet hand, and all 
the looſe hairs, and whatever foulneſs there is, ſhould be 
picked off, When this is done, and he is wiped dry as 
at firſt, a large ſaddle-cloth is to be put on, reaching down 
to the ſpurring-place ; then the ſaddle is to be put on, 
and a cloth thrown over it, that he may not take cold ; 
then rub down his legs, and pick his feet with an iron 
picker, and let the mane and tail be combed with a wet 
mane-comb. Laſtly, it is a cuſtom to ſpurt ſome beer 
into his mouth juſt before the leading him out of the ſtable. 
He ſhould then be mounted, and walked a mile at leaſt 
to ſome running water, and there watered z but he muſt 
only be ſuflered to take about half his water at one drink- 
ing. 

It is the cuſtom of many to gallop the horſe at a violent 
rate as ſoon as he comes out of the water, but this is cx- 
tremely wrong for many reaſons, It endangers the break- 
ing a horſe's wind more than any other practice, and of- 
ten has been the occaſion of burſting very good horſcs. 
It uſes them alſo to the diſagreeable trick we find in many 
horſes, of running away as ſoon as ever they come out of 
the water; and with ſome it makes them averſe to drink- 
ing, ſo that they will rather endure thirſt, and hurt them- 
ſelves greatly by it, than bring on the violent excrciſe 
which they remember always follows it. The better 
way is to walk him a little after he is out of the water, 
then put him to a gentle gallop for a little while, and af- 
ter this to bring him to the water again. 
be done three or four times, till he will not drink any 
more. If there is a hilly place near the watering place, it 
it is always well to ride up to it; if otherwiſe, any place 


This ſhould] 


is to be choſen where there is free air and ſun. That the 
creature may enjoy the benefit of this, he is not to hc 
galloped, but walked about in this place an hour, and 
then taken home to the ſtable. The pleaſure the horſe 
himſelf takes in theſe airings, when weil managed, is ver 
evident, for he will gape, yawn, and ſhrug up bis body, 
and in theſe, whenever he would ſtand ſtill to {tale, dung, 
or liſten to any noiſe, he is not to be hindered ſrom it, 
but encouraged in every thing of this kind. 
The advantages of theſe airings are very evident, they pu- 
rify the blood, teach the creature how to make his breath. 
ing agree with the reft of the motions of his body, and 
give him an appetite to his food which hunts and 
racers, that are kept ſtalled up, are otherwiſe very ant to 
loſe. Ou returning from airing, the litter of the {tale 
ſhould be freſh, and by ſtirring this, aud whiltling, he 
will be brought to ſtale. Then he is to be led tg his 
ſtall, and tied up, and again carefully rubbed down : 
then he ſhould be covered with a linen cloth next his body, 
and a canvas one over that, made to fit him, and reach. 
ing down to his legs. This, as the duke of Newcaſtle 
obſerves, is a cuſtom which we learnt of the Turks, who 
are, of all people, the moſt nice and careful of their horſes, 
Over this covering there ſhould be put a body-cloth of fix 
or eight ſtraps; this keeps his belly in ſhape, and does 
not hurt him. This cloathing will be Culicient while 
the weather is not very ſharp, but in ſevere ſeaſons, when 
the hair begins to riſe and ſtart in the uncovered parts, a 
woollen cloth is to be added, and this will always prove 
fully ſufficient. 
Different horſes, and different ſeaſons, make variety of 
the degree of cloathing neceſſary; but there always is an 
obvious rule to point out the neceſſary changes, the rough- 
neſs of the coat being a mark of the want of cloathing 
and the ſmootlineſs of it a proof that the cloathing 72 
ſuſſicient. 'Thereſore, if at any time the hair is found 
to ſtart, it is a notice that ſome farther cloathing is to be 
added. 
If the horſe ſweat much in the night, it is a ſign that he 
is over fed, and wants exerciſe ; chis, therefore, is caſily 
remedied. An hour or more after the horſe is come in 
from his airing, the groom ſhould give him a wiſp of 
clean hay, making him eat it out of his band; after this 
let the manger be well cleaned out, and a quartern of 
oats clean ſifted be given him. If he cats up this with 
an appetite, he ſhould have more given him; but if he 
is ſlow and indifferent about it, he mult have no more. 
The buſineſs is to give him enough, but not to cloy him 
with food. 
If the horfe gets fleſh too faſt on this home feeding, he is 
not to be ſtinted to prevent it, but only his exerciſe in 
creaſcd; this will take down his fleſh, and at the ſame 
time give him ſtrength and wind. After the ſeeding in 
the morning is over, the ſtable is to be ſhut up, only leav- 
ing him a little hay on his litter, He need be no more 
looked at till one o'clock, and then only rubbed down, 
and leit again till the time of his evening watering, which 
1s four o'clock in the ſummer, and three in the winter, 
When he has been watered, he muſt be kept out an hour 
or two, or more, if neceſſary, and then taken home and 
rubbed as after the morning watering. Then he is to 
have a feed of corn at fix o'clock, and another at nine at 
night; and being then cleaned, and his litter put in or- 
der, and hay enough left for the night, he is to be leſt 
till morning. This is the direction for one day, and in 
this manner he is to be treated every day for a fortnight, 
at the end of which time his fleſh will be ſo hardened, 
his wind fo improved, and his mouth ſo quickened, and 
his gallop brought to ſo good a ſtroke, that he will be 
fit to be put to moderate hunting. During the time that 
he is uſed to hunting, he muſt be ordered on his days of 
reſt exactly as he is directed for the fortnight when he 
is in preparation; but as his exerciſe is now greatly in- 
creaſcd, he muſt be allowed a more ſtrengthening food, 
mixing ſome old ſplit beans at every feeding with his 
Oats, 
And if this is not found to be ſufficient, the following 
bread muſt be given: let two pecks of old beans, 
and one peck of wheat be ground together, and made 
into an indifterently fine meal; then knead it into dough, 
with ſome warm water, and a good quantity of yealt ; 
let it lie a time that it may riſe and ſwell, which will 
make the bread the lighter; then make it into loaves of 
a peck each, and let it be baked in a flow oven, that it 
may be thoroughly done, without being burnt 3 when it 
is taken out of the oven, it mult be ſet, bottom upwards, 
to cool; when it is one day old, the cruſt is to be chipped 
off, and the crumb given him for food. When this Is 
ready, he ſhould have ſome of it at leaſt once in the day; 
but it is not to be made the only food, but ſome feeds 
are to be of oats alone, ſome of oats and this bread, 
and ſome of oats and beans mixed together. The making 
| a varicty 
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z variety in this manner, being the beſt of all me- 
thotls of keeping up the appetite, which is often apt to 
fail. h | 
The day before the horſe is to hunt, he muſt have no 
beans, becauſe they are hard of digeſtion, but only ſome 
oats with this bread ; or if be will be brought to eat 
the bread alone, that will be beſt of all. His evening 
feed ſhould, on this day, be ſomewhat earlier than 
uſual; and after this, he is only to have a wiſp of hay 
out of the groom's hand till he return from nunT- 
ING. 

HUNTING, the art, or act, of purſuing and chaſing 
beaſts of GE. 

In its general ſenſe, hunting includes the purſuit both of 
hairy and feathered game; but in its more proper and 
reſtrained ſignification, it is only applicable to beaſts of 
venery and chace, 

F. De Launay, profeſſor of the French laws, has an ex- 
preſs treatiſe of hunting. We find, that, among the 
more civilized nations, as the Perſians, Greeks, and 
Romans, it always made one of their genteeler diver- 
fions; and as to the wilder and more barbarous, it ſerved 
them with food and neceſſaties. The Roman juriſpru- 
dence, which was formed on the manners of the firſt 
ages, made a law of it, and eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, 
that as the natural right of things, which have no ma- 
ſter, belongs to the firſt poſſeſſor; wild beaſts, birds, 
and fiſhes, are the property of him, whoever he be, 
that can firſt take them. 

But the northern nations of barbarians, who over-ran the 
Roman empire, bringing with them a ſtronger taſte for 
the diverſion, and the people being now poſſeſſed of 
other, and more eaſy means of ſubſiſtence from the lands 
and poſſeſſions of thoſe they had vanquiſhed ; their chiefs 
and leaders began to appropriate the right of hunting, 
and, inſtead of a natural right, to make it a royal one, 
Thus it continues to this day; the right of hunting, 
among us, belonging only to the King, and thoſe who 
derive it from him. | 
And hence have ariſen all our laws and charters of the 
foreſt, laws and regulations for preſervation of the 
game, &c. Sce FOREST. 

'The hunting uſed by the ancients was much like that 
now practited for the rein deer; which is ſeldom hunted 
at force, or with hounds ; but only drawn with a blood- 
hound, and foreſtalled with nets and engines. Thus 
did they with all beaſts; whence a dog is never com- 
mended by them for opening, before he has diſcovered 
where the beaſt lies: hence they were not in any man- 
ner curious as to the muſic of their hounds, or the 
compolition of their kennel or pack, either for deep- 


neſs, loudneſs, or ſwectneſs of cry, which is become | 


a principal point in the hunting of our days. 

"Their huntſmen, indeed, were accuſtomed to ſhout 
and make a great noile, as Virgil obſerves in the third 
of his Georgics : ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervum. 
But that clamour was only to bring the deer to the nets 
laid for him. 

The Sicilian way of hunting had ſomething in it very 
extraordinary. The nobles or gentry being informed 
which way a herd of deer paſled, gave notice to one 
another, and appointed a meeting; every one bringing 
with him a croſs-bow or long-bow, and a bundle of 
ſtaves, ſhod with iron, the heads bored, with a cord paſſ- 
ing through them all: thus provided, they came to the 
herd, and caſting themſelves about in a large ring, ſur- 
rounded the deer. Then, each taking his ſtand, un- 
bound his ſaggot, ſet up his ſtake, and tied the end of 
his cord to that of his next neighbour, at the diſtance of 
ten feet from one another,—— Then taking feathers, 
dyed in crimſon, and faſtened on a thread, they tied 
them to the cord; ſo that with the leaſt breath of wind, 
they would whirl round. Which done, the perſons 


who kept the ſtands withdrew, and hid themſelves in | 


the next covert. i 
Then the chief ranger entering within the line with 
hounds to draw after the herd, rouſed the game with 
their cry; which flying towards the line, were turned off, 
and (till gazing on the ſhaking and ſhining feathers, 
wandered about as if kept in with a real wall or pale. 
The ranger ſtill purſued, and calling every perfon by 
name, as he paſſed by their ftand, commanded him to 
ſhoot the firſt, third, or ſixth, as he pleaſed ; and if 
any of them miſled, or ſingled out another than that 
aſſigned him, it was counted a grievous diſgrace. 

By ſuch mcans, as they paffed by the ſeveral ſtations, the 
whole herd was killed by the ſeveral bands. 
Hunting is practiſed in a difterent manner, and with a 
different apparatus, according to the nature, genius, and 
addre(s, of the particular beaſt which is the object there- 
of. Theſe bealts are, the hart, hind, hare, boar, Wolt, 
buck, doe, fox, marten, and roe ; the five firit whereof 


HUN 


are denominated beaſts of the foreſt, or venery, He 
tres; and the five latter, beaſts of the field, or of chace, 
campeſtres, | E 
The gentlemen, and maſters of the ſport, have framed a 
new ſet of terms, which may be called the hunting lan- 
guage; a little view or vocabulary whereof we ſhall here 
give the reader. © 
'The terms, then, uſed for beaſts of venery and chace 
as they are in company, are theſe: they ſay, a herd of 
harts, and all manner of deer; a bevy of roes; a 
ſeunder of ſwine; a rout of wolves; a richeſs of mar- 
tens; a brace or leaſh of bucks, foxes, or hares; a 
couple of rabbets or conies. : 
There are alſo terms for their lodging; a hart is ſaid to 
harbeur; a buck lodges; a roe beds; a hare ſeats, or 
forms; a coney its; a fox kennels; a marten trees; an 
otter watches; a badger earths; a boar couches. 5% 
Hence, to expreſs their diſlodging, they ſay, unharbour 
the hart; rouſe the buck ; fart the hare; bolt the coney 
unkennel the fox; tree the marten; vent the otter ; dig 
the badger; rear the boar, | 
The terms for their noiſe at rutting time are as follows : 
a hart belleth; a buck growns or troats; a roe bellows ; 
a hare beats or taps; an otter bet; a boar freams 
a fox barks; a badger /hrieks; a wolf howls; a goat 
rattles. a f 
Terms for their copulation: a hart or buck goes to rut; 
A roe goes to turn; a bear goes to brim; a hare or co- 
rey goes to buck; a fox goes to clicketingz a wolf goes 
to match or make; an otter hunteth for his kind. 
Terms for the footing and treading: of a hart we fay, 
the „lot; of a buck, and all fallow deer, the view; of 
all deer, if on the graſs, and ſcarce viſible, the foiling z 
of a fox, the print; and of other the like vermin, the 


forting , of an otter, the mardi; of a boar, the track : 


the hare, when in open fields, is ſaid to Jorez when 
ſhe winds about to deceive the hounds ſhe doubles; 
when ſhe beats on the hard highway, and her footing 
comes to be perceived, ſhe pricketh in ſnow it is called, 
the trace of the hare. | | | 

The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is called the 


Jingle; that of a boar, the wreath; of a fox, the bruſh 


or drag; and the tip at the end, the chape; of a wolf, 
the lern; of a hare and coney, the ſcut. | 

The ordure or excrement of a hart, and all deer, is 
called fewmets or fewmiſhing; of a hare, crotiles or 
cretifing ; of a boar, een; of a fox, the billeting z and 
of other the like vermin, the uants; of an otter the 


ſpraints. As to the heads of deer, ſomething has al- 


ready been ſpoken under the article HEAD. 

For the attire or parts thereof, thoſe of a ſtag, if 
perfect, are, the bur, the pearls, the little nes on it, 
the heam, the gutters, the antler, the ſur-antler, royal, 


ſur-royat, and all at top, the croches; of the buck, the 


bur, beam, brow-aniler, back-antler, advancer, palm, and 


ſpellers. 


If the croches grow in the form of a man's hand, it is 
called a palmed head, Heads bearing not above three or 
four, and the croches placed aloft, all of one height, 
are called crowned heads, Heads having double croches, 
are called forked heads, becauſe the croches are planted 
on the top of the like forks. 

They ſay a litter of cubs; a ne? of rabbets; a ſquir- 
rel's dray. | 4 
The terms uſed in reſpect to the dogs, &c. are as follow: 
of grey-hounds, two make a brace; of hounds a cou- 
ple; of grey-hounds, three make a /-aſh; of hounds a 
couple and half they ſay, let % a grey-hound; 
and caſ? off a hound: the ſtring wherein a grey-hound 
is led is called a lab; and that of a hound a lyome the 
grey-hound has his collar, and the hound his couples . 
we ſay a kennel of hounds, and a pack of beagles. 
Hunting conſidered as an exerciſe, is perhaps the beſt that 
can poſſibly be contrived for ſtrengthening the general 
habit, and procuring health and vigour. The ſeaſon of 
the year, the time of the day deſtined for this amuſe— 
ment, and the motion neceſſary on this occaſion, are all 
admirably adapted to the reitoration and continuance of 
health, It is, beſides, of no ſmall importance to have 
the mind recreated at the time the body is exerciſed ; 
for this admirably aſſiſts the due circulation of. the fluids 
through the minute canals deſtined for their conveyance z 
and there are few people not utterly abandoned to idle- 
neſs and debauchery of ſome kind or other, who do not 
perceive a ſpontaneous flow of ſpirits when they ride at 
or about the riſe of the ſun, when they reſpire the pureſt 
air, when variety of perpetually changing ſcenes pre- 
ſent themſelves, and when the mind is agreeably agi- 
tated concerning the event of the chace. 


HuNTIiNG, /iyles er manners »f, are various, according to 


the country, the beaſt, and the means whereby he is to 
be caught, 
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HUN 


Hunting, as practiſed among us, is chiefly performed 
with dogs; of which we have various kinds, accommo- 
dated to the various kinds of game: as hounds, grey- 
hounds, flaunch-hatends, blood. hound s, terriers, &c. Sce 
Houxp. X 

In the kennels or packs, they generally rank them un- 
der the heads of enterers, drivers flyers, tyers, &c. 

On ſome occaſions, nets, ſpears, and inſtruments for 
digging the ground are alſo required : nor is the hunting- 
horn to be omitted. 


The uſual chaces among us are, the hart, buck, roe, hare, 
fox, badger, and otter. We ſhall here give ſomething 


of what relates to each of theſe. 

With regard to the ſeaſons of hunting: hart and buck 
hunting begins at the end of fence-month, which is a 
fortnight after Midſummer, and laſts till Holy-rood-day. 
The 1 and doe come in courſe on Holy-rood- day, 
and laſt till Candlemas. Fox hunting comes in at Chriſt- 
mas and holds till Annunciation. 

Roe hunting begins at Michaelmas and ends at Candle- 
mas. Hare hunting commences at Michaelmas, and goes 
out at the end of February. Where the wolf and boar 
are hunted, the ſeaſon for each begins at Chriſtmas; the 
firſt ending at the Aununciation, the ſecond at che Pu- 
rification. 

Here, too, is the place ſor ſome general terms, and 
phraſes, more immediately uſed in the Ag of the 
ſport itſelf z what belongs to the ſeveral ſorts of game 
in particular, being reſerved for the reſpective articles. 
When the - hounds then being caſt off, and finding the 
ſcent of ſome game begin to open and cry, they are 
ſaid to challenge ; when they are too buſy before the ſcent 
be good, they are ſaid to babble; when too buſy where 
the ſcent is good, to bau; when they run it end-ways 
orderly, holding in together merrily, and making it 
good, they are ſaid to be in full cry; when they run 
along without opening at all, it is called running mute. 
When ſpaniels open in the ſtring, or a grey-hound in the 
courſe, they are ſaid to /ap/c. | 

When beagles bark and cry at their prey, they are ſaid 
to yearn. 

When the dogs hit the ſcent the contrary way, they are 
ſaid to draw amiſs, 

When then they take freſh ſcent, and quit the former 
chace for a new one, it is called Hunting change. 

When they hunt the game by the heel or track, they are 
ſaid to hunt counter, 

When the chace goes off, and returns again, traverſing 
the ſame ground, it is called hunting the foil. 

When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer inſtead of a 
ſingle one, it is called running riot. 

Dogs ſet in readineſs where the game is expected to 
come by and caſt off after the other hounds are paſſed, 
are called a relay. Tf they be caſt off before the other 
dogs be come up, it is called a vauntlay, 

When, finding where the chace has been, they make a 
proffer to enter, but return, it is called a mib. 

A leſſon on the horn to encourage the hounds, is named 
a call or recheat. That blown at the death of a deer is 


called the mort. The part belonging to the dogs of any |. 


chace they have killed is the reward. They ſay, take off 
a deer's ſkin; /rip or caſe a hare, fox, and all ſorts of 
verminz which is done by beginning at the ſnout, and 
turning the ſkin over the cars down to the tail. 


HuNnTiNG, Laws relating to. See GAME. 


Notwithſtanding all the game laws, and the various qua- 
lifications for hunting pointed out by ſtatutes, which im- 
ly a power for aa 2 ſo qualified to hunt, yet, accord- 
ing to judge Blackſtone, no man but he who he a Chace, 
or free-warren, by grant of the crown or preſcription, 
which ſuppoſes one, can juſtify Hunting or ſporting upon 
another man's ſoil; nor indeed, in thorough irictneſs of 
common law, either hunting or {porting at all. Perſons 
ſo hunting are liable to actions of treſpaſs by the poſſeſſors 
of the land. Comment. vol. ii. p. 418. and vol, iv. 
174. 
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HunTING, Badger. A badger is called by ſeveral names, 


viz. a grey brock, boreſon, or bauſon: the male is called a 
badger or bore-pig, and the female a ſew. Hee BADGER, 
This beaſt is very frequent in Italy, Sicily, the Alpine, 
and Helvetian coaſts; and is not uncommon in France 
and England. 

The badger is a very fleepy beaſt, eſpecially in the day- 
time, ſeldom ſtirring abroad but in the night; whence 
the denomination /uczfuga, q. d. avoider of the light. It bur- 
rows under ground like the fox, and forms ſeveral different 
apartments, though with only one entrance, carrying in 
its mouth graſs in order to form a bed for its young. It 
is ſo cleanly an animal, that it never obeys the call of 
nature in its apartments, but goes out for that purpoſe, 
It breeds only once in a year, and brings four or five at 
at a Ume. 
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The badger is a deep biting beaſt; having vety ſharp 
teeth; to guard againſt the effects whereof it is uſual 
to put great broad collars about the dogs necks. He 
fights on his back, and by this means is at liberty to uſe 
both his teeth and nails. He has a faculty of blowin 

up bis ſkin after a ſtrange manner, by which he 74 pg 
himſelf againſt any blow or bite of the dogs; ſo that 
you may threſh on his back till you are weary to no pur- 
poſe : but a ſmall flroke on the noſe diſpatches him pre- 
ſently. The ſkin of the badger when dreſſed with the 
hair, is uſed ſor piſtol furniture. The Highlanders make 
their pendant pouches of it. 'The hair is often uſed for 
making bruthes to ſoften the ſhades in painting, cailed 
ſweetening tools. 'Theſe animals are alſo hunted in the 


4 


winter nights for the ſake of their fleſh, for the hing 


quarters may be made into hams, not inferior in good- 
neſs to the belt bacon. The fat is much valued for 
ointments and ſalves. 

The method of hunting the badger is thus: ſeck the 
earth and burrows where he lies, and in a clear moon- 
ſhine night go and ſtop all the holes but one or two, and 
therein place ſacks, faſtened with drawing ſtrings, which 
may (hut him in as ſoon as he ſtrains the bag. The bags 
thus ſet, caſt off your hounds, and beat all the groves 
hedges, or tufts within a mile or two: what badgers 
are abroad, being alarmed by the dogs, will ſtraight re- 
pair to their earths, and ſoon be taken. He that [tays to 
watch the ſacks, mult ſtand cloſe, and upon a clear wind 
or eiſe the badger will find him, and fly ſome other way 
for ſafety. If the hounds either encounter him, or un- 
dertake the chace before he can get into his earth, he 
will ſtand at bay like a boar, and make excellent ſport. 
If the badger be attacked in his earth, as ſoon as he per- 
ceives the terriers yearn him, he will ſtop the hole be- 
tween the dogs and himſelf; and if the dogs continue 
baying, he removes his baggage with him, and goes into 
another apartment or chamber, of which he uſually his 
half a dozen in the burrow; thus retreating from one 
to the other, till he can go no farther, and barricadins 
the way as he goes. In hunting the badger as well as the 


fox, a man cannot juſtify breaking the ſoil, and diggi 
bas out of his earth. 4 8 6 


Hu x TIN, Buck, or hunting fallow deer. See Buck. 


The female is called doe, or doo: the firſt year,: 
fawn ;, ſecond, a tegg; the third, a doe. See Detr. 
This beaſt is common in moſt countries, being as cor- 
pulent as a hart, but in moſt things reſembling more 2 
roe; except in colour; which is various, but moſt com- 
monly branded, or ſandy on the back, having a black 
liſt all along on the ridge, and the belly and ſides ſpotted 
with white. 

The male has horns not much differing from a hart, 
except in latgeneſs, and they grow out of the head like 
fingers out of the hand; whence it is called cervas pal- 
matus, he female is without horns. 

Leſs art and fkill are required in lodging a buck, than in 
harbouring a hart; nor does there need ſo much draw- 
ing after; it is ſufficient that you judge by the view, 
and mark what grove or covert he enters; for he docs 
not wander and rove ſo often as a hart, nor ſo fre- 
quently change his layer. When hard hunted he uſualiy 
takes to ſome ſtrong hold or covert, with which he is 
acquainted ; not flying far before the hounds, nor crolling 
nor doubling, nor uſing any of the ſubtleties the hart is 
accuſtomed to. | 

The buck will beat a brook, but ſeldom a great river as 
the hart, nor can he {tay ſo long at ſoil. 

The greateſt ſubtilty a huntſman need uſe in hunting 
the buck, is to beware of hunting counter or change, be- 
cauſe of the plenty of fallow deer, which uſe to come 
more directly upon the hounds than the red deer do. 
The buck herds more than the hart, and lieth in the 
drieſt places; but if he be at large, unconfined in a 
park, he herds but little from May to Auguſt, becauſe 


the flies trouble him. He takes delight in hilly places, 
but chooſes the dalcs to feed in. 


HunTz:NG, Fox. This animal, the firſt year, is called a 


cub; the fecond, a fox; the third, an 2 fox. Sce Fox. 
His nature, in many refpects, is like that of a wolf; 
and both bring the lame number of cubs at a litter: 
but the fox litters deep under ground, which the wolf 
does not. | 
A bitch fox is hard to take when bragged and with cub, 
in regard ſhe lies near her burrow, into which ſhe runs 
upon hearing the leaſt noiſe: indeed it is no eaſy matter 
to take her at any time, as being a beaſt of exceeding 
ſubtlety. What makes fox-bunting the more entertaining 
is, the ftrong hot ſcent this creature affords, which keeps 
up an excellent cry; but as his ſcent is hotter at hand, 
ſo it dies ſooner than that of a hare, &c. Add, that he 
never flies far before the hounds as not truſting to his legs, or 
the champaign ground, but has recourle to the itrongelt co- 
verts. 


HUN 
yerts. When he can no longer ſtand up before the 
| hounds, he takes earth, and muſt be dug out. When 
courſed by grey-hounds on a plain, his laſt refuge is, 
uſually to piſs on his tail, and flap it in their. faces as 
they come near him ; ſometimes ſquirting alſo his thicker 
excrement upon them, to make them give over their 
courſe. 

When a bitch fox goes a clicketing, and ſeeks the dog, 
ſhe cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the howling of 
a mad dog; and the like noiſe ſhe makes when ſhe miſſes 
any of her cubs : but ſhe never cries at all when ſhe is 
about to be killed, but defends herſelf in ſilence to the 
haſt gaſp. a 
The fox is taken wich hounds, grey-hounds, terriers, 
nets, and gins. Of terriers there are two ſorts : the one 
crook-legged, and commonly ſhort-haired, which take 
earth well, and lie long at fox or _—_ the other is 
ſhagged, and ſtrait-legged, which will not only hunt 
above ground as others, but alſo enter the earth with 
great fury, though theſe cannot ſtay in ſo long, on ac- 
count of their vehemence. 

The fox chuſes to earth in ground hard to dig; as in clay 
or ſtony ground, or amongſt the roots of trees; and his 
earth has commonly but one hole, which goes {trait 
along in, before it comes at their couch : he ſometimes 
by craft poſſeſſes himſelf of a badger's old burrow, which 
has variety of chambers, holes, and angles. Geſner re- 
lates, that he frequently cheats the badger of his habita- 
tion, by laying his excrement at the mouth of the other's 
burrow. 

HuNTIiNG, hare. A hare the firſt year is called a leveret ; 
the ſecond year, a hare; the third, a great hare. See 
HARE. 

Thoſe of the mountains are the moſt ſwift, and thoſe of 
the marſhes the ſloweſt ; the wandering hares are the 
moſt difficult and dangerous to follow. ; 
Each part and member of the hare is formed for celerity. 


: 


the ears long and lofty, to hear the enemy at a diſtance, 
and ſave itſelf in time; the lips continually move, fleep- 
ing and waking ; and the eye is too big and round for the 
lid to cover it, even when aſleep ; ſo that the creature 
ſleeps as it were on the watch. The breaſt is capacious, 
and fitted to take more breath than that of aay other beaſt. 
They feed abroad, to conceal their forms; and never 
drink, but content themſelves with the dew. The hates 
cars lead the way in her chace ; for with one of them 
ſhe hearkeneth to the cry of the dogs, the other being 
ſtretched forth like a ſail to promote her courſe, 

The hares of the mountains often exerciſe themſelves in 
valleys and plains, and through practice py acquainted 
with the neareſt way to their forms: thoſe which fre- 
quent buſhes and brakes, are not able to endure labour; 
nor are very ſwift, being tender-footed, and growing fat 
through diſcontinuance of exerciſe. ; 

When the hare has left the dogs far behind, ſhe goes to 
ſome hill or rifing-ground, where, rearing on her hinder 
legs, ſhe obſerves at what diſtance her purſuers are. 
The ſcent is naturally ſtronger in wood-hares than field- 
hares; but in all ſorts it is ſtrongeſt when they feed on 
green corn. In winter mornings, the ſcent does not lie 
till the froſt be a little thawed; and it may be added, 
that a hare always leaves more ſcent when ſhe goes to 
relief, than when ſhe goes to form, 

Her footſteps are more ſeen in winter than ſummer; 
becauſe, as the nights are longer, they travel farther. 
Their prints are very uncertain at the full moon, at 
which time they leap and play together. The young, it 
it is to be obſerved, tread heavier than the old, becauſe 
their limbs are weaker. A buck, or male hare, 1s known 
by his beating the hard highways, feeding farther out in 
the plains, and making his doublings of a greater com- 
paſs than the female, who keeps cloſe by ſome covert 
ſide; turning, winding, and croſling in the buſhes, like 
a congy, and rarely running out an end; whereas the 
buck, having once made a turn or two about his form, 
then farewel turns; for he will frequently lead them five 
or ſix miles without once turning his head, Add, that 
the buck is known, at his nag out of form, by his 
hinder parts, which are more white, and his ſhoulder, 
which is redder than the doe's. 

The hare regulates its conduct according to the weather. 
In a moiſt day ſhe holds the highways more than at any 
other time, becauſe the ſcent is then moſt apt to lie; and 
if the come at the (ide of any young grove or ſpring, ſhe 
Sos to enter, but ſquats down aſide thereof, till the 
bounds have overſhot her ; upon which ſhe returns the 
ſame way ſhe came, without turning into any covert, for 
fear of the wet and dew hanging on the boughs. . 
Regard is alſo to be had to the place where the hare ſits, 
and upon what wind ; for if her form be either upon the 
north or ſouth wind, the will not willingly run, into the 
wind, but aſide, or down the wind: on the contrary, it 
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The head is round and ſhort, of a convenient length; | 
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ſhe form in the water, it is a ſign ſhe is foul and meaſled; 
and in the courſe will make all her doubling and croſſing 
about brook- ſides, and near plaſhes ; for her ſcent, under 
this condition, being very ſtrong, ſhe needs a place that 
will take but little. Sometimes, when hunted down, ſhe 
will ſtart a freſh hare, and ſquat in the ſame form; at 
other times ſhe will creep under the door of a ſheep-cote, 
and hide among the ſheep, or run among a flock of hddy. 
and will not, without the utmoſt difficulty, be taken from 
among them. Add, that ſome will take the ground like 
a coney : this is called going to vault. * | 
Some hares will go up one fide of the hedge, and come 
down the other; and we have known a hare, that, 
being ſorely hunted, has got upon a quickſet hedge, and 
ran a good way on the top thereof, and then leaped off 
upon the ground ; and it is no unuſual thing for them to 
take themſelves to furze-buſhes, and leap from one to an- 
other, whereby the hounds are frequently in default. 
A hare, it is ſaid, does not live above ſeven years at moſt, 
eſpecially the buck; and if he and the doe keep one 
quarter, they will not ſuffer any ſtrange hare to ſit by 
them; whence the proverb, The more you hunt, the 
* more hares you hall have ;” ſince, having killed one 
hare, another comes and poſſeſſes his form. By the way 
it 1s to be obſerved, that to enter a young — of 
hounds, regard muſt be had to the nature of the country, 
and of the quarry : for according to the place wherein 
they are entered, and the game firſt given them, will 
they afterwards prove. Thus, if they be entered in a 
champaign country, they will ever after more delight to 
hunt there than on any other ground, 
Having found where a hare hath relieved in ſome paſture, 
or corn-field ; to find her form, the ſeaſon of the year 
and the ſtate of the weather are to be conſidered. In 
the ſpring, or ſummer, a hare will not fit in the buſhes, 
becauſe frequently offended with piſmires, ſnakes, and 
adders ; but will lit in corn-fields, and open places. In 
winter they chooſe to ſit near towns and villages, in tufts, 
of thorns and brambles, eſpecially when the wind is 
northerly or ſoutherly. According to the ſeaſon, and 
nature of the place where the hare is accuſtomed to it, 
there beat with your hounds, and ſtart her; which is 
better ſport than trailing of her from her relief to her 
form. Having ſtarted her, ſtep in, and halloe in the 
hounds till they have undertaken it; crying, that, that, 
or there, there, and go on with full cry; then recheat 
them, and follow at a diſtance, taking care not to ſor- 
ward them too much at firſt, as being apt, if the firſt 
heat, to overſhoot the game. Above all things, mind 
the firſt doubling the hare makes, which is to be a key 
or direction for the whole day; all the other doublings 
ſhe afterwards makes being like the firſt, According to 
the policies you ſee her uſe, and the place where you 
hunt, make your compaſs, to help the defaults, great or 
little, long or ſhort; always ſeeking the moiſteſt and moſt 
commodious place for the hounds to ſcent in. 
HUNTING, hart, or HUNTING of red deer. This ani- 
mal the firſt year is called a calf, or hind-calf; the ſe- 
cond year, a #nobber : the third, a breck; the fourth, a 
flaggard ;, the fifth a fag ; the ſixth, a hart, 
The female is called a hind, The firſt year ſhe is calf; 
the ſecond, a hearſe, and ſometimes a brecket's /i/ter ;, the 
third a hind, | 
Terms occurring more eſpecially in hunting the hatt, and 
not yet explained, are as follow. The print, or impreſ- 
ſion, where a deer has lain, is called a /ayer ; if it be-in 
covert, or a thicket, it is called his harbour ; where a 
deer has paſſed into a thicket, leaving marks whereby 
his bulk may be gueſſed at, it is called an entry; when 
they caſt their heads, they are ſaid to mew; when they 
rub their heads againſt trees, to bring off the peels of 
their horns, they are ſaid to fo: when a deer, hard 
hunted, takes to parc in the water, ſhe is ſaid to go 
to ſoil; when they turn head againſt the hounds, they 
are ſo to bay; when the hounds touch the ſcent, and 
draw on till they put up the hart, they are ſald 7 draw 
on the ſlot, | | 
As to the nature and qualities of the hart, it is to be ob- 
ſerved that he is an excellent ſwimmer ; there being in- 
ſtances, when ſore hunted, of his plunging in the ſea, 
and being killed by fiſhermen twelve miles ſrom land. 
When in going to rut, they have occaſion to crols a 
great river, or arm of the ſea, it is ſaid they aſſemble in 
great herds; the ſtrongeſt goes in firſt, and the next of 
itrength follows; and fo one after the other, relieving 
ee by ſtaying their heads on the buttocks of each 
Other. , W ; 
The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine months, 
which uſually falls in May, ſome have two at once; and 
they always eat up. the ſkin wherein the calf lay. As the 
young grow up, the old one teacheth it to run and leap, 
and how to detend itſelf from the hounds. 


The hart is amazed at * any one call, or whiſtle, 
12 | 
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in bis fiſt ; if you cry ware, warez or take heed, you will 
ſee him inſtantly turn back, and make ſome little ſtand. 
His ſenſe of hearing is very perfect when his head and 
ears are erected ; but very imperfect when he holds them 
down: hence when he pricks RI ears, he is known 
to be apprehenſive of danger. en he is on foot, and 
not afraid, he wonders, and takes a pleaſure to gaze at 
every thing he ſees. 
The hart is very long lived, commonly reaching to a 
hundred years, or upwards. The principal marks of his 
age are taken from his head, yet this is ſomewhat pre- 
carious ; ſome having more croches thereon at the fame 
age than others. Thoſe are accounted to excel in beauty 
of horns, which bear them high: though ſolid through- 
out as ſtones, yet if they remain a while in the air, 
they grow very light and friable, diſcovering themſelves 
to be no other than an earthy ſubſtance, concrete and 
hardened with a ſtrong juice into the form of bones. 
The horns being fallen, they retire, and hide themſelves 
in the ſhade, to avoid the annoyance of flies, and only 
come out to feed in the night. Their new horns appear, 
at firſt like bunches, very ſoft and tender; but by the 
increaſe of the ſun's heat, they at length grow harder, 
and are covered with a tough ſkin, called a velvet Head. 
As that ſkin dries, they daily try the ſtrength of their 
new heads upon trees, which not only burniſhes and 
ſcrapes off the roughneſs, but by the pain they feel 
hereby, admoniſhes them how long to forbear the com- 

any of their fellows ; for when the horns grow inſenſi- 
bie, they return to their ſormer condition. 
The taking of this beaſt requires * art and attention. 
When the hunter gots for ſport, he is firſt to encompaſs 
the beaſt en ſong gi/te, in her own layer, and thus un- 
harbour her in the view of the dogs, ſo they may never 
loſe her flot or footing. But note, a deal of choice and 
diſcretion is here required; for he may not ſet off upon 
every one, either of the herd, or thoſe which wander ſo- 
litary : the young, the ſmall, &c. are to be paſſed over; 
and partly by fight, and partly by the footing, fewmets, 
the largeneſs of the layer, &c. he muſt make judgment 
of the game, (ingling out for that purpofe the largeſt 
head in the whole herd. 
There are divers means for knowing an old hart; viz. by 
the flat, the entries, the abatures, and foils, the fumets, 
gait and walli, fraying-/locks, and the head and branches, 
1. As to the flor. The treadings of the hart's foot are to 
be carefully noted: if you find the treadings of two, the 
one long, and the other round, yet equally big, the 
longeſt flot declares the largeſt hart; add, that the old 
hart's hind-foot never over reaches the fore-foor, as that 
of the young one does. 2. The fewmiſhing is chiefly 
to be judged of in April or May: if it be large and thick, 
it ſignißes the hart to be old. 3. To know the height 
and thickneſs of the hart, obſerve his entrics and galle- 
ries into the thickets, and what boughs he hath over 
ſtridden, and mark from thence the height of his belly 
from the ground; for a young deer uſually creeps low, 
as he paſles to his harbour, and goes through places which 
the old one, being {tiff and ſtately, will not ſtoop to. 
4. By his gait it may be known whether the hart be 
large, and whether he will ſtand long before the hounds: 
if he have a long (tep, he will ſtand long, being ſwiſt, 
light, and well breathed ; if he have a great ſlot, which 
is the ſign of an old deer, he will be a laſter. As to his 
fraying poſt, note, that the older the hart is, the ſooner 
he goeth to fray, and the greater is the tree he chooſes to 
fray upon; it being neceſſary it be ſuch as may not bend. 
Now, to ſeek or find out a hart in his haunt, or feeding- 
place, it is to be obſerved, that he changes his manner of 
feeding every month, From the concluſion of the rut- 
ting time, which is in November, they feed in heaths 
and broomy places. In December they herd together, 
and withdraw into the ſtrength of the foreſts, to ſhelter 
themſelves from the ſevere weather, feeding on holm- 
trees, elder-trees, brambles, &c. The three following 
months they leave the herding, but keep four or five in 
a company, and in the corners of the foreſt will feed on 
the winter paſture, ſometimes making their excurſions 
into the neighbouring corn-fields, if they can perceive 
the blades of wheat, rye, &c. appear above ground, In 
April and May they ceit in thickets and ſhady places, 
ſtircing very little till rutting time, unleſs Aidurbed 
The three u months they are in their pride of 

reaſe, and reſort to ſprings, copſes, and corn- fields. In 

ptember and October they leave the thickets, and go 
to rut; during which ſeaſon, they have no certain place 
either for ſood or harbour. | 
Having found out the game, the hunters diſcouple and 
caſt off the dogs; and ſome on horſeback, others on foot, 
follow the cry with the utmoſt art, obſervation, and 
ſpeed, remembering and preventing the ſubtle turning 
and headings of the hart ; ſtanding with dexterity and 
iuterpidity to leap hedge, pales, ditch, &. 
8 


The utmoſt addreſs and citeumſpection are to be u 

keep to the beaſt firſt acietapesd. and to prevent . 
from purſuing any other: this, in effect, makes one of 
the principal difficulties and glories of the chace ; the 
beaſt having a hundred devices to put off ſome other head 
for his oon: ſometimes he will ſend forth ſome other 
little deer in his ſtead into the dogs way, laying cloſe 
the while himſelf; on which occaſion the huntſman is 


to ſound a retreat, and break off the dogs, and take in 
leam, till the game be recovered. 


Sometimes he will purpoſely ſeek out other deer at layer, 


and rouſe them to make the hounds hunt change, bim 
ſelf lying down flat in ſome of their layers upon his belly 
to make the hounds over ſhoot him: add, that they ma 
neither ſcent nor vent him, he will gather up his 2 
feet under his belly, and blow or breath on ſome moiſt 
place of the ground, ſo that the hounds ſhall paſs with- 
in a yard, without apprehending him. Ile will break 
into one thicket after another, to find deer, rouſing, ga- 
thering them _— and herding with them, and even 
beating ſome of them into his treads, that he may the 
more eaſily eſcape. Finding himſelf ſpent, he will break 
herd, and fall to doubling and crolling in ſome hard 
beaten highway, always running againſt the wind, not 
only to coo] himſelf, bak the better to hear the voice of 
his purſuers. 

The laſt refuge of a bart ſorely hunted, is the ſoil ; keep- 
ing the middle for fear, leaſt by touching a bough, or the 
like, he may give ſcent to the hounds. He always ſwims 
againſt the ſtream; whence the old rule, „ He that will 
% his chace find, let him try up the river, and down the 
« wind,” In taking foil, he will ſometimes cover him- 
ſelf under water, ſo as to ſhew nothing but his noſe. 
Wbere opportunity of water fails, he will fly into herds 
of cattle, as cows, ſheep, &c. and will ſometimes leap 
on an o, cow, or the like, laying the fore part of his 
body thereon, that ſo touching the earth with his hinder 


feet, he may leave a ſmall or no ſcent behind. What is 


farther till, the chief huntſman of Lewis XII. relates, 
that a hart which they were in hard chace of, leaped into 
a great tall white thorn, which grew in a ſhadowy place, 
and there ſtood aloft till he was run through by a hunt(- 
man, rather than he would ſtir. 
The hart being killed, the huntſman with his horn 
windeth the fall of the beaſt; upon which every one ap- 
2 : che ſkilfulleſt opens the beaſt, rewarding he 
ounds with what properly belongs to them; the huntſ- 
man, at the ſame time, dipping bread in the ſkin and 
blood of the beaſt to give the hounds their ful! ſatiſ- 
faction. 
The hart is known to be ſpent by his running ſtiſf, high, 
and lampering, by his mouth being black and dry, with- 
out foam on it, and his tongue hanging out; though he 
will ſometimes cloſe his mouth to deceive the ſpeCtators, 
and by his ſlot, for he will ſometimes cloſe his claws to- 
gether, as if he went at leiſure, and ſtrait again open 
them wide, making great glidings, and hitting his dew- 
laps upon the ground, &c. When quite ſpent, and cloſe 
beſet, or intercepted on all fides, the hart uſually takes 
to bay, and makes force with his head againſt the firſt 
man or dog that cloſes in upon him, unleſs prevented 
with a ſpear, ſword, or the like. Hence it is very dan- 
— going in to a hart at bay, eſpecially at rutting time, 
or then they are more than ordinarily fierce. 
The hart being killed, his death is ſolemnized with great 
ceremony. 'The firſt thing, when the huntſmen come 
in, is to cry, Mare haunch, that the hounds may not 
break into the deer: having ſecured this, they cut his 
throat, and blood the younger hounds, to make them 
love deer, and learn to leap at his throat ; then having 
blown the mort, and all the company being come in, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon, who has not taken ſay before, 
takes up the knife, and lays it acroſs the belly of the 
deer (ſome of the aſſiſtants holding by the fore-legs, and 
at the ſame time the huntſman drawing down the pizzle) 
and thus he draws the knife along the middle of the 
belly, beginning near the briſket, cutting deep enough, 
to diſcover how fat he is. Then the moſt ſkilful perſon 
breaks up the deer, by firſt ſlitting the ſkin from the cut- 


ting of the throat downwards, making the arber, that 


the ordure may not break forth, and then paunching him. 
and rewarding the hounds therewith. 

Laſtly, the perſon that took the ſay, being preſented with 
a drawn hanger, he is to cut off the head; which done, 
and the hounds rewarded therewith, the concluding ce- 
remony, if a buck, is a double; if a ſtag a treble mort 
blown by one, and a recheat in concert by all that have 
horns: the whole is then concluded with a general who? 
whoop, 


HuNTING, otter, See OTTER. 


The otter is to be hunted by particular dogs, called 7 
hounds, and alſo with ſpecial inſtruments, called cette 


ſpears, To find him out, ſome are to go on one fide 8 
4. the 
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the rivef, and ſome on the other, beating all the way on 
the bahks, with the dogs following. Thus it is ſoon 
found if there be an otter in that quarter ; for the otter 
cannot endure long in the water, but muſt come forth to 
make his ſpraints, and iri the night ſometimes to feed on 
raſs and other herbs. If the hounds find an otter, look 
in the ſoft and moiſt places, to learn by the prints which 
way he bent his head: if theſe make no diſcovery, it 
may be partly perceived by the ſpraints. This done, fol- 
low the hounds, and lodge him as a hart or deer. 

The otter always endeavours to keep to the water, where 
he is maſter, Tn hunting him, therefore, you are to be 
ready with your ſpears, to watch its vents; for that is the 
chief advantage: if you perceive where he ſwims under 
water, ſtrive to ſet a ſtand before him, where you ex- 
pect he will vent, and there endeavour to ſtrike him with 
the ſpear: if you miſs, purſue him with the hounds; 
which, if they be good, and well entered, will come 
chaunting and trailing along the river-ſide, and beat every 
tree, root, every ofier-bed, and tuft of bulruſhes; nay, 
ſometimes they will take the water, and beat it like a 
ſpaniel 5 by which means the otter can hardly eſcape, 

If the beaſt find himſelf wounded with a ſpear, he uſu- 
ally makes to land, where he will maintain a furious 
battle with the dogs. 

HuNTING, roe-buck, See Roe-Buck, and Ree DEER. 
We have no roe-deer in England ; but they abound in 
the Highlands of Scotland, Germany, Africa, &c. And 
it ſhould ſeem that they have been more common among 
us, our huntſmen ſtill retaining the proper terms for the 
chace. 

They make good chace, ſtand long, and fly end-way. 
When a roe croſſes and doubles, it is called trapyning. 
Their ſwiftneſs appears not only on the earth, but in wa- 
ters, through which they cut their way as with oars; 
whence they love lakes and ſtreams, breaking the floods 
to come at freſh paſture, feeding on ruſhes, &c, 

Horns grow only on the male; being ſet with fix or ſeven 
branches not palmed, but branchy, yet ſhorter than fal- 
low deer. After rutting he caſts his head. 

They are ſaid never to wink, not even when aſleep; for 
which conceit their blood is by ſome fanciful people pre- 
ſcribed to perſons dim-fighted or purblind. The tail of 
this beaſt is leſs and ſhorter than that of a fallow-deer, 
inſomuch that it is queſtioned whether it ought to have 
that denomination. 

They keep moſt in mountains among the rocks; and 
when hunted, Martial tells us, will hang thereon with 
their horns, to delude the dogs. They are often taken 
by counterfeiting their voice, which the huntſman does 
by the aſſiſtance of a leaf in his mouth. 
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back on the dogs directly, when they can no longer en- 
dure. They alſo take ſoil, as the hart; and will ſome- 
times hang by a bough in ſuch a manner, as chat no- 
thing ſhall appear but their ſnout. 

HuxTiNG-match. The firſt thing that is to be conſidered 
by one who deſigns to match his horſe for his own ad- 
vantage, and his horſe's credit, is not to flatter himſelf 
with the opinion of his horſe, by fancying that he is a 


whole running horſe (that is, that he will run four miles 
without a ſob at the height of his ſpeed) when he is not 
able to run two or three. Very probably ſome gentlemen 
are led into this error, by their being miſtaken in the 
ſpeed of their hounds, who, for want of trying them 
againſt other dogs that have been really fleet, have ſup- 
poſed their own to be ſo, when, in reality, they are but 
of a middling ſpeed ; and becauſe their horſe, when 
trained, was able to follow them all day, and upon any 
hour, to command them upon deep as well as light earths, 
have therefore made a falſe concluſion, that their horſe 
is as ſwift as the beſt 3 but upon trial againſt a horſe that 
has been rightly trained after hounds that were truly fleet, 
have bought their experience perhaps full dear : there- 
fore it is adviſable for all lovers of hunting to procure 
two or three couple of tried hounds, and once or twice 
a week to follow after them a train-ſcent, and when he 
is able to top them on all ſorts of earth, and to endure 
heats and colds ſtoutly, then he may better rely on his 
ſpeed and roughneſs. | 

That horſe which is able to perform a hare-chace of five 
or ſix miles briſkly and courageoully, till his body be as it 
were bathed in ſweat; and then, after the hare has been 
killed, in a nipping froſty morning, can endure to ſtand 
till the ſweat be frozen on his back, ſo that he can endure 
to be pierced with the cold as well as the heat, and then 
even in that extremity of cold to ride another chace as 
briſkly and with as much courage as he did the former, 
that horſe which can thus endure heats and colds is moſt 
valued by ſportſmen. Therefore, in order to make a 
judgment of the goodneſs of a horſe, obſerve him after 


When hunted, they turn much and often, and will come | 


ſwift, when he is but a ſlow gallopper ; and that he is a 


HUR 


the death of the firſt hare, if the chace has been in any 
degree briſk ; if when he is cold, he ſhrinks up his body, 
and draws his legs up together, it is an infallible ſign of 
want of vigour and courage i the like may be done by 
tbe ſlackening of his girths after the firſt chace, and from 
the dulneſs of his teeth, and the dulneſs of his counte- 
nance, all which are true tokens of faintneſs, and being 
tired; and ſuch a horſe is not to be relied on, in caſe of 
a wager. 
Here it will not be improper to take notice of the way of 
making matches in former times, and the modern way of 
deciding wagers. The old way of trial was, by running 
ſo many train-ſcents after hounds, as were agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and a bell-courſe, chis be- 
ing ſound not ſo uncettain, but more durable than hare- 
hunting; and the advantage conſiſted in having the trains 
laid on earth moſt ſuitable to the qualifications of the 
horſes. But now others chuſe to hunt the hare till ſuch 
an hour, and then to run this wild-gooſe-chace, a me- 
thod of racing that takes its name from the minner of 
the flight of wild-geeſe, which is generally one after an- 
other; ſo the two horſes after running of twelveſcore 
yards, had liberty, which horſe ſoever could get the lead- 
ing, to ride what ground he pleaſed, the hindmoſt horſe 
being bound to follow him, within a certain diſtance 
agreed on by articles, or elſe to be whipped up by the 
triers or judgers which rode by; and whichever horſe 
could diſtance the other, won the match. 
But this chace was found by experience ſo inhuman, and 
ſo deſtructive to good Lorle eſpecially when two good 
horſes were matched; for neither being able to diſtance 
the other, till both were ready to ſink under their riders 
through weakneſs, that oftentimes the match was fain 
to be drawn and left undecided, though both the horſes 
were quite ſpoiled. 
This brought up the cuſtom of train-ſcents, which after- 
wards was changed to three heats, and a ſtraight courſe ; 
and that the lovers of horſes might be encouraged to keep 
oe ones, plates have been erected in many places of 
ngland. The ſewer of theſe before you come to the 
courſe, if your horſe be fiery and mettled, the better, 
and the ſhorter the diſtance the better. Alſo, above all 
things, be ſure to make your bargain to have the leading 
of the firſt train, and then make choice of ſuch grounds 
where your horſe may beſt ſhow his ſpeed, and the fleeteſt 
dogs you can procure : give your hounds as much law 
before you as your triers will allow, and then, making a 
looſe, try to win the match with a wind; but if you fail 
in this attempt, then bear your horſe, and ſave him for 
the courſe ; but if your horſe be ſlow, but well winded, 
and a true ſpurred nag, then the more train-ſcents you 
run before you come to the ſtraight courſe, the better, 
But here you ought to obſerve to gain the leading of the 
firſt ttain; which in this caſe you muſt lead upon ſuch 
deep earths, that it may not end near any light ground; 
for this is the rule received among horſemen, that the 
next train is to begin where the laſt ends, and the laſk 
train is to be ended at the ſtarting-place of the courſe ; 
therefore remember to end your laſt on deep earths, as 
well as the firſt. ; 
HunTriNG adde. See SADDLE. 
HURA, in Botany. See Sand Box-rree. 


HURDLE is the name of the ſledge uſed to draw traitors 


to the place of execution. 

HURDLES, in Fortification, twigs of willows or ofiers, in- 
terwoven cloſe together, in the form of a long ſquare, 
five or (ix feet long, and three or three and a half broad, 
ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, and uſually laden wich earth. 
Hurdles, calledalſo LAVES, ſerve to render batteries firm, 
to conſolidate the paſſage over muddy ditches, and cover 
traverſes, and lodgments for the defence of the workmen 
yo the artificial fires or ſtones that may be caſt upon 

em. 

HurDLEs, in Huſbandry, are frames made either of ſplit 
timber or of hazel-rods, platted together, to ſerve for 
gates in incloſures, to make ſheepfolds, &c, 

URDES, or HARDs, of flax or hemp, the coarſer parts, ſe- 
33 in the dreſſings from the tear or fine ſtuff. See 
EMP and FLAX, 

HURENHUTTERS, in Eccle/ia/tical Hiflory. See HER RN- 
HUTERS, 

HURLE bone, in a horſe, is a bone near the middle of the 
—— very apt to go out of its ſockets with a flip or 

rain. 

HURLERS, a number of large ftones, ſet in a kind of 
ſquare figure near St, Clare, in Cornwall, fo called from 
an odd opinion held by the common people, that they 
are ſo many men petrified, or changed into ſtones, for 
profaning the ſabbath-day by hurling the ball, an exer- 
ciſe for which the people of that county have been al- 
ways famous. | | | 
The hurlers are oblong, rude, and unhewed. * au- 
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thors ſuppoſe them to have been trophies erected in me- | 
mory 0 


ſome battle ; others take them for boundaries 
to diſtinguiſh lands, Laſtly, others, with more proba- 
bility, hold them to have been ſepulchral monuments. 

HU RI. -burl, in Vulgar Language, denotes confuſion or 
tumult, and is faid to owe its origin to two neighbouring 
families, Hurleigh, and Burleigh, which filled their part 

of the kingdom with conteſt and violence. Johnſon. | 

HURRERS, in our Old Writers. The cappers and hat-| 
makers of London, formerly one company of the haber- 

daſhers, were called by this name. 

HURRICANE, a furious ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, þ 
and lightning, attended with a great ſwelling of the ſea, 
and ſometimes with an earthquake; and, in ſhort, with 
every circumſtance which the elements can afſemble that | 
is terrible and deſtructive. 

Hurricane: are frequent in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
making terrible ravages in the iſlands thereof ; blowing 
down houſes, rooting up trees, and even whole woods, 
making caverns in the earth, and ſcattering earth, bricks. 
ſtones, timber, &c. to a great diſtance in every direc- 
tion. Great quantities of water have been leſt, or raiſed 
by them, ſo as to make a kind of deluge ; and they have 
been always attended with a prodigious rumbling noiſe. 
As a preiude to the N havock, whole fields of ſu- 
gar-canes are ſeen whirled into the air, and ſcattered 
over the face of the country; the ſtrongeſt trees of the 
foreſt are torn up by the roots, and driven about like 
ſtubble ; their wind-mills are ſwept away in a moment; 
their works, their fixtures, the ponderous copper boilers | 
and ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched from | 
the ground, and battered to pieces z the roofs of their | 
houfes are torn off at one blaſt, whilſt the rain, which 
in an hour riſes five feet, ruſhes in upon them with an 
irreſiſtible violence. 
They uſually begin in the north, ſome ſay the weſt, but 
turn round; and in a little time veer through all points 
of the compaſs. 
Great miſchieſs are done to our veſſels about the Caribbee 
iſlands, and elfewhere, by means of the hurricanes, and 
at the time of year when they are moſt frequent, which 
is in the middle of ſummer, principally in the month of 
Auguſt, more rarely in July and September. 
It is the cuſtom for the French and Englick inhabitants in 
the Caribbee iſlands, to ſeud every year about June to 
the native Caribbees of St. Dominico and St. Vincent, 
to know whether there will be auy hurricanes that year; 
and about ten or twelve days before any hurricane come, 
they conſtantly ſend them word. 
The prognoſtics thoſe people go by, are given us by cap- 
tain Langford, who, in 1697, engaged one of them, by 
civilites, to reveal them to him. h 
It is one of their principles, that all Hurricanes come ei- 
ther on the day of the full, or the change, or quarter 
of the moon; each of which is diſcovered by a number 
of phenomena in the preceding quarters, as a turbulent 
ſky, ſun red, univerſal calm, the ſtars appearing{ed, 
larger than ufual, and ſurrounded with a fort of burs, 
noiſes in hollows or cavities of the earth, ſtrong ſwell of 
the ſea, which riſes into large waves, a ſettled weſterly | 
wind, blowing, with intermiſhons, violently and irregu- | 
larly, for about two hours at a time; and at the full of 
the moon, the moon itſelf is ſurrounded with a great bur, 
and ſometimes the ſun has the fame appearance. That 
author aſſures us, he received this benefit from the in- 
formation, that whereas hurricanes are ſo dreadful, thar 
all ſhips are afraid to put out to ſea while they laſt, and 
chooſe rather to periſh at anchor in the roads, yet, with 
ood mauagement, he found, that a veſſel may lie out at 
ea in theſe, as ſafely as in other ſtorms, by taking care 
the ports are well barred and calked, the top-maſts and 
tops taken down, ae * a-port laſt, and the doors and 
windows ſecured. ith theſe precautions that experi- 
enced navigator preſerved bis veſſel in two great hurri- 
canes, and taught others how to do the ſame, by putting 


riſhed. And from the prognoftics above, he foretold 
ſeveral hurricanes at laud. 
He adds, that all hurricanes begin from the north, and 
turn to the weſtward, till arriving at ſouth-eaſt, their 
force is ſpent, 
'The cauſe he ſuggeſts to be the ſun's leaving the zenith of 
thoſe places, and going back towards the Guth 3 and the 
repelling or bounding back of the wind, occaſioned b 
the calming of the general trade-wind. Phil; Tranſ- 


out from port, where they would have inevitably have pe- the loſs of the farmer is one pound upon it ; whereas, 
% 


dis obſervable, that the air is much colder during theſe : 


hurricanes than at other times; but Ligon, and ſome 


others, fond of relating ſtrange ſtories, make it much 


more ſo than it really js, the ſailors who have been in 


theſe ſtorms declaring that they have felt no ſuch chilli- | 


neſs as thoſe authors relate, The wind during the hur- 


and the north-eaſt point that it is im Mb! _ 
to anſwer the veerings of itz it is en 2 t 
of the ſailors often cannot prevent the backs of "wy art 


ſels from being broken, and the maſts veſ- 


bein ie 
the board. The main-maſt of a ſhip of 8 
ton will be in an inſtant wreathed like a withe, and _ 


* 192 before they can hand a ſail. Phil. Tranſ. 
Swiſſerland is ſubject to very violent Juri T 
do great mifchief, and that in a yery * wr 9: — 
Thunder and lightning are frequent with them in w; 
ter as well as in fummer; and the more violent ſto "i 
of theſe, are ſometimes attended with wirlwinds 3 
hurricanes which will raiſe the waters of fome lake 
in form of a thick pillar up to the cloud, and carr = 
on before the wind this vaſt body of water, will — 
times fall on other places on dry land, and drown - 
houſes and gardens where it chances to fall. 4 
e. — all err of electrical origin, and depend 
on the ſame general cauſes. See E 7 
11 7 and 4501. nenn 
8 T, or HyRSsT, in our Od Miilers, denote 
or grove of trees, Hence ſuch places 2s have ee 
for part of their names, have been ſituated near a wood 
In Kent, Suſſex, and Hampſhire, there are many ſuch, 
becauſe formerly the great wood called Anderſwald, e 4 
tended itſelf through theſe counties. don 
HURTER, in Ar!/illery, a flatted iron fixed againſt the 
body of an axle-tree, with ſtraps to take off the friction 
of the naves of wheels againſt the body. 
HuRTERs, in Fortification, denote pieces of timber about 
fix inches ſquate, placed at the lower end of the pL AT. 
FORM, next to the parapet, to prevent the wheels of the 
8 from damaging the parapet. 
HURTS, in Heraldry, by ſome wrote HE ua rs, and b 
others HUERTSs, are azure or blue rundles. F 
The Engliſh heralds diſtinguiſh between the colours of 
rundles, and give them different names agreeable there- 
to: thofe of other nations content themſelves to call thoſe 
tor teaux dazure; and in other cafes only add the treſpec- 
tive colour to the term zorteaux, 
But theſe being blue, ſome will have them to figniſy 
bruiſes or contuſions in the fleſh, which often turn to 
that colour: others ſuppoſe them whortle berries. 
HUSBAND, Maritus, a man joined, or contracted with 
a woman in MARRIAGE. 
By the laws of England, the wife is ſuppoſed wholly un- 
der the dominion of her huſband, nor — or will — 
thing of herſelf. See Wirz. See alſo CoverTurs 
Divorce, DowER, FEME covert, &c. | : 
In Germany, the power of the hu{band is not ſo exten- 
ſive; even the princes of the empire have not a ſovereign 
and deſpotic power over their wives and children. 
HusBAaNxD-land, a term uſed in Scotland for a portion of 
land containing fix acres of ſock and ſcythe land; that is, 
of land that may be ülled with a plough, and mowen 
with a 8 
HUSBANDRY denotes the ſame with AG RIcux ru. 
The reader will find an accout of the principal opera- 
tions, implements, and produce of huſbandry arranged 
under their proper heads, in the courſe of this work. 
The new method of hu/Sandry, called by Tull the hor/e- 
HOEING huſbandry, has many evident advantages over 
the other, or old way, called the RROAD-c/; but the 
difference between them is belt explained by a fair com- 
pariſon. In order to do this juſtly, there are four things 
to be carefully conſidered. 1. 1 he expence of a crop 
2. The goodneſs of the crop. 3. 'The certainty of it. 
And, 4. The condition in which the land is left aſter the 
crop. 
The profit or loſs ariſing from land is not to be computed 
only from the value of the crop it produces, but from its 
value after all expences of ſeed, tillage, &c. are deducted. 
Thus when an acre of land produces a crop worth four 
pounds, and the expences of it amounts to five pounds, 


anner, 


when as much land produces a crop only of the value of 
thirty ſhillings, and the expences are only ten ſhillings, 
the owner receives one pound advantage. The common 
epxence of an acre of ſowed wheat, in the uſual way, is 
four pounds ten ſhillings, and the common expence of 
an acre of wheat, in the horſe-hoing huſbandry, is only 
ten ſhillings, including all the expences that can attend 
it. Thus the charge of this method of hu/dangry is but 
a ninth part of that of the common way; and as no ſheep 
are required, as there are in the other way, the leſs ſtock 
will do to begin with. The goodneſs of a crop conſiſts 
in the quality of it as well as in the quantity, and wheat 
being the moſt uſeful of all grain, a crop of this is more 
valuable than a crop of any other corn. Add to this, 
that a crop of hoed wheat has always larger ears, and a 


 Tigzane is ſo ſtrong, and varies ſo faſt between the north 
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fuller body, then a crop when ſown in the common way. 
More wheat may alſo be obtained this way than ny 
other, 


H US 


bther, becauſe the ſame land will thus produce crops 
every year; and even the land which has been exhauſted 
by the common huſbandry, will produce wheat in plent 
this way, without fallowing or dunging, both which 
would otherwiſe be neceſſary; ſo that, in many places, 
this huſbandry can raiſe ten acres of wheat for one that 
the old way can produce, becauſe, whete land is poor, 
they ſow but a tenth part of it in wheat. 

The largeſt produce of an acre 'of wheat land, ſo far as 
has yet ,been expetienced, ſeems to be ten quarters, or 


eighty buſhels to an acre. | This is leſs indeed than the 
e of an acre in the common way, according to 


oughton's computation ; but to compare the different 
profits to the farmer, we proceed thus: the rent and ex- 
— of a drilled acre being one pound, and that of a 
0 


wed acre in the common way being ſive pounds, one 
quarter of corn produced by the drilled, bears an equal 


proportion in profit to one pound, as five quarters pro- 
duced in the common way do to five pounds. As ſup- 
ſe it to be of wheat at two ſhillings and fix pence a 
uſhel, there is neither gain nor loſs in the one nor the 
other acre, though the drilled produce only one quarter, 
and the other five quarters. But if the drilled acre yield 
two quarters, and the ſown acre yield only four quarters 
at the ſame price, the drilled acre brings the farmer one 
pound profit, while the other has one pound loſs. Like- 


wiſe, ſuppoſe the drilling farmer to have his five pounds | 


laid out in five acres of wheat, and the other to have his 
five pounds laid out in one dunged acre, then let the 
price be what it will for the wheat, if the five acres have 
an equal crop to the one acre, the gain and loſs muſt be 
equal. But if the price of wheat be at two ſhillings and 
ſix pence, the farmer in the common way, if he has five 
quarters on his acre, muſt ſell it all to pay his rent and 
expence; whereas if he who drills the land have five 
uarters on each acre, the produce of one acre will pay 
for all five. Or ſuppoſe a drilled acre to produce no 
more than one third of the ſown acre, which is rating 
it very low indeed, the expence of the ſown acre being 
five times as much as that of the drilled one, it is much 
more profitable to the owner to have the drilled acre ; 
becauſe a third part of five pound is one pound thirteen 
and four pence, and a fifth of the rent and expence, 
which is all his charge, being only one pound, ſuch a 
drilled acre brings the owner thirteen and four-pence 
profit more than the ſown acre, though that brings three 
times as great a crop. | 
We ſhall here ſubjoin a comparative view of the old and 


new method of culture, furniſhed for the editors of Mr. | 


'Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, by a gentleman, who 
for ſome years practiſed both in a country where the 
ſoil was light and chalky, like that from which he drew 
his obſervations. It is neceſſary to remark, that in che 
new huſbandry every article is ſtated at its full value, and 
the crop of each year is four buſhels ſhort of the other; 
though, in ſeveral years experience, it has equalled and 
generally exceeded thoſe of the neighbourhood, in the 
old way. 


An eſtimate of the expence and profit of ten ages of land 
on in twenty years. 


I. In the old way. 
Firſt year, for wheat, coſts 


331. 5s. Viz. „ * ͤ 
Firit plowing, at 6s. per acre 1388 
Second and third ditto, at 8s. e Pe 

per acre = = _ = 4 
Manure, 30s. per acre — Is 0 0 

; 22 Q © 

Two harrowings, and W a ITY: 

at 25. 6d, per acre, — 5 
Seed, three buſhels per acre, at 1 5 _ 

45. per buſhel = — 
Weeding, at 25, per acre — it © 
Reaping, binding, and mag} 8 

at 6s, peracre — =— 3 


Second year, for barley, colts 11/. 
65. 8d. viz. 


Once plowing, at 6s. per acre = 3 © 
Harrowing EDIT 0 15 


2 acre = = 
ecding, at 1s, per acre — 0 10 
Sced, four buſhels per acre, at ; 
4 0 
25, per buſhel — - : 
Cutting, raking, and carrying, 3 
at 35. 2d. per acre — | 
Grals-ſceds, at 3s. per acre — 1 10 | 
— — 1 6 8 


0: 0 00 
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| The ſtanding annual charge on 
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Third and fourth years, lying in graſs -* 
coſt nothing: ſo that the expence of ; 
ten acres in four years comes to 44/. 222 18 4 
113. 8d. and in twenty years to 


Firſt year's produce is half a load ! | A 
of wheat per acre, at 71. — * Or. E 
Second year's produce is two 
8 of barley per acre, 20 © 0 
at 17, — — — 
Third and fourth years graſs is 
valued at 10. 206; he 250 115 i — 
So that the produce of ten acres 
in four years is = =— 170 * 
And in twenty years it will be = — 350 o 6 
Deduct the expence, and there wy yen | | - 


clear profit on ten acres in twenty years 


127. 1 8 
by the old way =— — 12 


II. In the new Way. 5 


Firſt year's extraordinary expence, for | 
plowing and manuring the land, te | 220 0 


K ſame as in old way — — 
lowing once more, at 4s. per? 
deren — ig — Fo c 3 
ed, nine gallons per acre, at 
47. per buſhel 1 2 ; #702 


Hand-hoeing and weeding, at 

21. 6d. per are 
Horſe-hoeing ſix times, at 1 n 

per acre  — — 5 
Reaping, binding, and carrying, : 

at 6s. per acre = — 3 


Drilling at 74. per acre — © 5 10 
I 


O 
0 0 


0 0 


— — 


I. 15 10 


— — — — 


ten acres is 
Therefore the expence on ten acres in 
twenty years is — — . 7 275 16 8 


Add the extraordinaries of the firſt year, I — ATT 
and the ſum is — 1 0 297 16 8 


The yearly produce is at leaſt two quarters 
of wheat per acre, at 1/.8s. per quarter; 


which, on ten acres in twenty years, a- 560 © 0 
mounts to — 1 ot 

Therefore, all things paid, there remains 
clear profit on ten acres in twenty yea 262 3 4 
by the new way — — 


So that the profit of ten acres of land in twenty years in 
the new way, exceeds that in the old by 135/. 15. 89. 


and conſequently is conſiderably more than double there- 
of; an ample encouragement to practiſe a ſcheme, 


= whereby ſo great advantage will ariſe from ſo ſmall a 


quantity of land, in the compaſs of a twenty-one years 
leaſe ; one year being allowed, both in the old and new 
way, for preparing the ground. 

It oyght withal to be obſerved, that Mr. Tull's hu/andry 
requires ng manure at all, though we have here, to pre- 
vent objeCtions, allowed the charge thereof for the firſt 
year; and moreover that though the crop of wheat from 
the drill-plough is here put only at two quarters on an acre, 
yet Mr. Tull himſelf, by actual experiment and meaſure, 
tound the produce of his drilled wheat-crop amounted to 
almoſt four quarters on an acre. 

It appears allo from a comparative calculation of expence 
and profit between the drill and common bu/bandry, taken 
from Mr. Baker's report to the Dublin Society of his 
experiments in agriculture for the year 1765, that there 
is a clear profit ariſing upon an Icidh acre of land in fif- 
teen years in the drill hu/dandry of 521. 35. 11d. and in 
the common huſbandry of 271. 195, 2d. and therefore a 
greater profit in the drilled acre in this time of 24/. 45. 
94. which amounts to 1/. 125. 34d. per annum. From 
hence he infers, that in every fifteen years the fee · ſimple 
of all the tillage · lands of the kingdom is loſt to the com- 
munity by the common courſe of tilla In ſtating the 
accounts, from which their reſult is obtained, no notice 
is taken of fences, water - cutting the land, weeding and 
— N * articles depend on a variety of cir- 
cumſtances, and will, in general, exceed in the 

huſbandry thoſe incurred — the other. N 


Beſides, the certainty of a crop is 2 in this new 
0 


way than in the old way of ſowing; tor moſt of the ac- 
cidents attending wheat crops, are owing to their being 
late ſown, which is neceſſary to the farmer in the old 
way; but in the horſe-hoeing method the farmer may 


plough two furrows whereon the next crop is to ſtand, 


immediately after the firſt crop is off, In this manner of 
huſbandry the land may be ploughed dry aud drilled wet, 
without any inconvenience; and the ſeed is never planted 
under the furrow, but placed juſt at the depth which is 
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wioſt proper, that is, At about two inches, in which caſe 
Ft is eaſy to preſerve it, and there is no danger of bury- 
ing it. Thus che feed has all the advantages of early 
ſowing, and none of the difadvantages that may attend 
it in 2 other way, and the crop is much more certain 
than by any other means that can be uſed. 
'The condition in which the land is leſt aſter the crop, is | 
vo leſs in favour of the horſe-hoeing hu/bandyy, than all | 
the other articles. The number of plants is the great | 
rinciple of the exhauſting of land. In the common | 
Lets the number is yaſtly greater than in the dril- 
ling way, and three plants in four often come to nothing, 
after having exhauſted the ground as much as profitable 
nts; and the weeds which live to the time of harveſl 
n the common way, exhauſt the land no leſs than ſo 
many plants of corn, often much more. The horſe-hoe- 
ing method deſtroys all the weeds in the far N part 
of the land, and leaves that part unexhauſted and per- 
fectly freſh for another crop. The wheat plants being 
alſo but a third part of the number at the utmoſt of thoſe 
in the ſowing way, the land is ſo much the leſs ex- 
hauſted by them ; and it is very evident from the whole, 
that it muſt be, as experience proves that it is, leſt in a 
much better condition after this than after the common 


* g 
he farmets who are againſt this method objet, that it 

makes the plants too ſtrong, and that they are more li- 

able to the blacks or blights of inſets, ſor that reaſon ; 

but as this allows that the hoeing can, without the uſe 
of dung, give too much nouriſhment, it is very plain that 
it can give enough; and it is the farmer's fault if he do 
not proportion his pains ſo as to have the advantage of 
the nouriſhment without the diſadvantages. It is alſo 
objected, that as hoeing can make poor land rich enough 
to bear good crops of wheat, it may make good land too 
rich for it. But if this ſhould happen, the ſowing of 
wheat on it may be let alone a while, and in the place of 
it the farmer may bave a crop of turneps, carrots, cab- 
bages, and the like, which are excellent food for cattle, 

and cannot be over-nouriſned: or, if this is not choſen, 
the land, when thus made too rich, may ſoon be ſufkci- 
ently impoveriſhed by ſowing corn upon it in the com- 
mon old way. Tull's Hocſe-hoeing Huſbandry, Preface, 
and chap. xvii. See HOE1NG. 

The method of horſe-hoeing hu/bendry, ſo ſtrongly re- 
commeaded by Mr. Tull, is objected to by many, on ac- 
count of the largeneſs of the intervals which are to be 

left between the rows of corn. Theſe are required to be 
about five feet wide; and it is thought that ſuch wide 
ſpaces are ſo much loſt earth, and that the crop is ro be 

'y much the leſs for it. But it is to be obſerved, that 
the rows of corn ſeparated by theſe intervals need notes 
fingle; they may be douple, triple, or quadruple, at the 
pleaſure of the farmer ; and four rows thus ſtanding as 
one will have the five foot interval but one fourth of its 
bigneſs as to the whole quantity, and it will be but as 

ten inch intervals to plants in fingle rows. Corn that 
is ſown irregularly in the common way, ſeems indeed to 

cover the ground better than that in rows; but this is a 
mere aeceptio viſus, for the ſtalks of corn are never ſo 
thick as when they come out of one plant, or as when 
they ſtand in a row, and a horſe-hoed plant of corn will 
have twenty or thirty ſtalks in a piece of ground of the 
ſame quantity, where an unhoed plant will have only two 
or three ſlalks. If theſe ſtalks of the hoed plant were 
ſeparated and planted over the intervals, the whole land | 
would be better covered than it is in the common way; 
and the truth is, that though theſe boed fields ſeem to 
contain a much leſs crop than- the common ſown fields, 
yet ny in reality do contain a much greater. It is only 
the different placing that makes the ſown crop ſeem the 
larger, and even this is only while both crops are young. 
T bc intervals ate not loſt ground, as is uſually ſuppoſed, 
but when well horſe-hoed they are all employed in the 

nouriſhment of the crop, the roots of the plants im the 
2djoining rowe ſpreading themſelves through the whole 
interval, and drawing tuch nouriſhment from it, that 
they increafe accordingly. When the plants ſtand in the 
ſcattered way, as in common ſowing, they are too cloſe 
to one anotber; each robs its neighbours of part of their 

nouriſhment, and coufequently the earth is ſoon ex- 
hauſted, and all the plants half ſtarved. The cloſe ſtand- | 
ing of them alfo prevents the benefit of after-tilling, as 
the hoe cannot be brought tm, nor the ground by any 
meads ſtirred between them to give it a new breaking, 
and conſequently afford them new tood. 

Experiments have abundamily proved, that in large 
grounds of wheat where the different methods have been 
tried, thoſe parts where the intervals were largeſt, have 
produced the greateſt crops, and thoſe where hoeing was 

ufed without dung, have been much richer than thoſe 
- where dung was uſed without hoeing. If it were poſſible 

that plants could ſtand as thick, and thrive as well over 


3 


way, whic 


in number as their roots are increaſed by the cutting, and 


the whole ſurface of the ground, as they do in the rows 
ſeparated by theſe large intervals, the crops of corn ſo 
Produced would be vaſtly greater than any that have been 
ard of; but the truth is, that plants receive their 
growth not according to the ground they ſtand on, but 
to the ground they can extend their roots into; and 
therefore a ſingle row may contain more lants; than a 
large interval can nouriſh, and therefore the ſame num. 
ber that ſtand in that row, and no more than theſe, could 
be nouriſhed, if ſcattered over the whole interval; and 
they would be much worſe nouriſhed in that way, be- 
cauſe while the interval is void, the earth may be ſtirred 
about them, and new roots will be formed in great num. 
bers ſrom every one broken by the inſtruments, and new 
nontiſhment laid beſore theſe. roots by the breaking the 
particles of earth, by which the plants will have ſopplics 
that they cannot have when ſcattered over the whole ſur. 
face, becauſe the ground is then, all occupied, and can 
not be moved between the plants. 
The horſe-hoeing which takes place in theſe large inter- 
vals, is to be repeated ſeveral times; once or twice 
are of great advantage, but the oſtener it is repeated the 
better the crop will ſucceed. In the beginning, or while 
the plants are young, it is to be done only in the middle 
of the interval, that the roots of the tender planis may 
not be jnjured by coming too near them; but in the 
grown plants, the hoe may be brought very near their 
roots without any fear of harm from it; and though the 
larger roots are many of them broken off by it, they 210 
ſo ſoon ſupplied with new ones, that no ill conſequence 
was ever known to attend it. Poor land, though it be 
ever ſo light, ſhould have many hoeings ; for the plants 
receive but little nouriſhment from its natural poſture, 
and it is therefore neceſſary to make a continual ſupply of 
the artificial. The young roots multiplied by the break- 
ing of the old ones with the hoe, are fuller of laQca! 
mouths for receiving of nouriſhment, than the old ones; 
and it is therefore no wonder, that the faſter theſe arc 
propagated the better the plant thrives. And there is a 
diſadvantage in the plants of corn ſown in the common 
is, that their ſtalks being as numerous oc 
nearly ſo at fiiſt as afterwards, they very quickly exhauſt 
the id, while the plants in rows with intervals be 
tween have much fewer ſtalks at firſt, and only increa(c 


the nouriſhment increaſed alſo by the ſame operation. 
The earth about the ſown plants in the common way 
ſoon hardens and ſhuts out the benefit of the atmoſphere, 
whereas in the other way the koe keeps it ſoft and open, 
ready to receive all the benefits of rains and dews; aud 
though the crop of corn from the hoed interval way 
ſhould be twice as large as the other, the land is yet leſt 
twice as rich for the next crop. 
It is impoſſible to bring theſe calculations to mathemati- 
cal rules; but it is "7 cetain that a ſown crop ſucceed- 
ing a large undunged hoed crop, is much better than a 
ſown crop that ſucceeds a ſmall dunged ſown crop; and 
experience ſhews, that poor worn-out heath-ground will 
roduce four ſucceſſive good hoed crops, £ latter all 
tter and better, till the whole is become at length good 
ground by the benefit of the hoeing, in ſpite of the nou- 
riſhment drained out by the potatoes. 
The wider the intervals are, the more the earth may be 
divided ; for the row takes up the ſame room with a wide 
or a narrow interval; and therefore with the wide the 
unhoed part bears a leis proportion to the hoed part chan 
in the narrow, 
There are many ways of hoeing with the hoe-plough, but 
there is not room to turn two deep and clean furrows in 
an interval that is narrower than four feet eight inches; 
for if it want much of this breadth, one at leaſt of theſe 
furrows would reach and fall upon the next row, which 
will be very injurious to the plants, except of grown 
ſaint-foin, or ſome other ſuch plants, which can bear to 
have the earth pulled over them with a harrow. 
All foils and all fituations are not equally proper for th:3 
method of planting in rows, with large intervals and 
hocing between. e lighteſt ſoils ſeem to be beſt for it, 
and the tough and wet clays the worſt. 
Such grounds as lie on the ſides of hills are alſo leſs pro- 
er than others for this work. | 
This method is not ſo proper in common fields, but that 
not in reſpect of the ſoil, but of the huſbandry of the 
owners, who are uſually in the old way, and change the 
ſpecies of corn, and make it neceſſary to fallow every 
ſecond, third, or fourth year. Tull, ubi ſupra, chap» vi. 
Nevertheleſs it has been found by later experiments, that 
the intervals betwixt the rows of plants, as recommended 
by Mr. Tull, were too great, perhaps double of what 
they ſhould be in the moſt profitable method of culture; 
by which means much leſs crops are obcained than might 
be produced at nearly the ſame expence. This has ren- 


dered the profits of the drill method much leſs than _y 
0 _ 
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they begin an attack, they lay theraſelves flat on the necks 
| of their horſes ; but being come withia piſtol ſhot of the 
enemy, they-raiſe themſelves with ſuch quickneſs, and 
fall on with ſuch alertneſs, that it is very eule for the 
troops they oppoſe to preſerve their order. In a retreat, 
no other cavalry can pretend to ſollow, them; as they 
leap over ditches, and ſwim through rivers with a ſur- 
pe ng facility. Moſt of the princes on the continent 


ave troops under this name. | . 
HUSSITES, in £Eccl-fieftical Hiſfory, a party of reformers 


would have been in a more judicious practice, and con- 
ſequently, has proved a t diſadvantage to it in com- 
pariſon with the broad -· caſt. Mr. Tull was led into this, 
partly from the want of more perfect inſtruments for 
hoeing, and of ploughs proper for drilling, Doſſie's 
Mem. of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 75. 
HusBANDRY, broad-caft. See BroOan-cafe. 
HusBANDRY, Virgilian, a term uſed by authors to expreſs 
that ſort of huſbandry, the precepts of which are ſo beau- + 
tifully delivered in Virgil's Georgics. The huſbandry in 


England is Virgilian in general, as is ſeen by the method 
of paring and burning the ſurface, of raſtering or croſs- 
plowing, and of the care in deſtroying weeds upon the 
ſame principle, and by much the ſame means. In thoſe 

arts of England along the ſouthern coaſt, where the 
. principally inhabited, not only the practice, but 
the expreſſions are in many reſpeCts the ſame with thoſe 
of the ancient Romans, many of the terms uſed by th- 
plowmen being of Latin origin, and the ſame with thoſe 
uſed by thoſe people on the like occaſions. And on a 
ſtrict obſervation, more of Virgil's hy/andry is at this 
time practiſed in England than in Italy itſelf. This 
change in the Italian huſbandry is, however, much more 


to the credit of that people than the retaining the Virgi- 
lian ſcheme is to our's. 


Tull, who has eſtabliſhed a new method of huſbandry, 


obſerves that it is upon the whole ſo contradictory to 
this old plan, that it may be called the anti-Virgilian huſ- 
bandry; and adds, that no practice can be worle than the 
Virgilian. 
HUSBRECE, in our 0% Mriters, an offence now called 
BURGLARY, 
The word is Saxon, from hut, a houſe, and brice, a break- 
ing. Blount, in voc. 
HUSCANS, in our Old Miters, a fort of boot or buſkin 
made of coarſe cloth, and worn over the ſtockings. We 
find them mentioned in the ſtat. 4 Edw. IV. cap. 7. 
HUSGABLE, Huſgablum, in our Old Mriters, denotes 
houſe-rents, or ſome tax or tribute laid upon houſes. 
HUSK, among Botani/ts, the part which a flower grows 
out of, 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as bulbous, or round 
huſks, battle huſks, middle huſks, 
&c. See CALYX. 
The huſks or cups of the flowers of plants are not ſo 
much regarded with a view to their medicinal virtues as 
they deſerve. Petiver, in the Philoſopical TranſaQions, 
ſpeaking of the virtues of the verticellate claſs of plants, 
among which are included the ſage, roſemary, and the 
like, obſerves that it is an erroncons, though general opi- 
nion, that the flowers of theſe plants contain their prin- 
cipal virtues, for that the huſts are the part in which this 
is lodged. For inſtance, in the roſemary, the fine ſcent 
of the HunGaRY-water is not in the flowers, but buſts ; 
and the flowers alone, when clean picked from them, 
yield very little odour. The cup, in this and other plants 
of the ſame claſs, is the only part in which their viſcous 
and ſulphureous qualities are lodged, and that ſomething 
of this kind 1s depoſited particularly there, may be per- 
ceived by the touch and ſmell; for they appear moiſt, 
and feel clammy; and this clammy matter, when re- 
ceived upon the fingers, is of a very ſtrong and agree- 
able ſmell, much more ſo than the reſt of the plant. 
Hus k denotes a diſeaſe of young bullocks. See Coven. 
HUSO Germanorum, in [chtbyalegy, the name of a large fiſh 
of the STURGEON or ACCIPENSER kind, without tu- 
bercles, caught in the Danube, Boriſthenes, and other 
large rivers, and paſling at times into the fea, It has a 
very long ſaout, and under it either four or eight beards; 
it has one back-fin, which is placed near the tail, and 
two pair under the belly ; its general ſhape ſomewhat re- 
ſembles that of the ike, and its back is black, and its 
belly yellow; it has thirteen dorſal and forty-three caudal 
ſcales, and has cartilages inſtead of bones. It is caught 
in October and November, and in ſome places till Ja- 
nuary ; and great numbers of them are uſually brough 
to market together in thoſe months in the countries 
where they are caught. They always ſwim in ſhoals. It 
grows to twenty-four feet long, and weighs one, two, 
three, or even four hundred pounds. The drug called 
ISINGLASS, and the food called CavEAR, are prepared 
; From this ſiſh. Sce Tab. II. F/h, Ne I 4+ Ray's Ich- 
thyograph. p. 243- 
HUSSARS, HussaRDs, or HussaRTs, an order or ſpe- 
cies of ſoldiery in Poland and Hungary, commonly op- 
poſed to the Ottoman cavalry. 
The bufſars are horſemen, whoſe uniform is a large 
ſurred cap, adorned with a cock's feather ; thoſe of the 
officers with an eagle's or heron's; a very ſhort waiſtcoat 
with breeches and ſtockings in one piece: ſhort light 
boots; and a doublet, having five rows of buttons, which 
bangs looſely on the left ſhoulder. Their arms are a 
long crooked ſabre, light carbines, and piſtols. Before 
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the followers of Jobn Haſs. | . 
John Huſs, from whom the Huffites take their name, was 
born in a little village in Bohemia, called Huſs, and oo! 
at Prague in the higheſt reputation, both on account © 
the ſanctity of his manners, and the purity of his doc- 
tri. He was diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon erudition 
ati eloquence, and performed, at the ſame time, the 
functions of profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity, and 
of ordinary paſtor in the church of that city. He adopted 
the ſentiments of Wickliff, and the Waldenſes; and in 
the year 1407 began openly to oppoſe and preach againſt 
divers errors in doctrine, as well as corruptions in point 
of diſcipline, then reigning in the church. Huſs like- 
wiſe endeavoured to the utmoſt of his power to with- 
draw the univerſity of Prague from the juriſdiction of 
Gregory XII. whom the kingdom of Bohemia had hi- 
therto acknowledged as the true and lawful head of the 
church. This occaſioned a violent quarrel between the 
incenſed archbiſhop of Prague, and the zealous reformer, 
which the latter inflamed and augmented, from day to 
day, by bis pathetic exclamations againſt the court of 
Rome, and the corruptions that prevailed among the ſa- 
cerdotal order. | 
There were other circumſtances that contributed to in- 
flame the reſentment of the clergy againſt him. He 
adopted the philoſophical opinions of the KEAL15Ts, and 
vehemently oppoſed and even perſecuted the N0 MINAL= 
ISTs, whoſe number and influence were conſiderable in 
the univerſity of Prague. He alſo multiplied the num- 
ber of his enemies in the year 1408, by procuring, through 
his great credit, a ſentence in favour of the Bohemians, 
who diſputed with the Germans concerning the number 
of ſuffrages which their reſpective nations were entitled 
to in all matters that were carried by election in this uni- 
verſity. In conſequence of a decree, obtained in favour 
of the former, which reſtored them to their conſtitu- 
tional right of three ſuffrages, uſurped by the latter, the 
Germans withdrew from Prague, and in the year 1409, 
founded a new academy at Leipſick. This event no 
ſooner happened, than Huſs began to inveigh with greater 
freedom than he had before done againſt the vices and 
corruptions of the clergy, and to recommend, in a public 
manner, the writings and opinions of Wickliffe, as far 
as they related to the papal hierarchy, the deſpotiſm of 
the court of Rome, and the corruption of the clergy. 
Hence an accuſation was brought againſt him, ia the 
ear 1410, before the tribunal of John XXIII. by whom 
he was ſolemnly expelled from the communion of the 
church. Notwithſtanding this ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, he proceeded to expoſe the Romiſh church with a 
fortitude and zeal that were almoſt univerſally applaud- 
ed. 
This eminent man, whole piety was equally ſincere and 
fervent, though his zeal was perhaps too violent, and his 
prudence not always circumſpeCt, was ſummoned to ap- 
pear before the council of Conſtance, Secured, as he ap- 
prehended, from the rage of his enemies by the ſafe- 
conduct granted him by the emperor Sigiſmund, for his 
journey to Conſtance, his reſidence in that place, and his 
return to his own country, John Huſs obeyed the order 
of the council, and appeared before it, to demonſtrate 
his innocence, and to 1 that the charge of his having 
deſerted the church of Rome was entirely groundleſs. 
However, his enemies ſo far pcevailed, that, - the moſt 
ſcandalous breach of public faith, he was caſt into pri- 
ſon, declared a heretic, becauſe he refuſed to plead guilt 
againſt the dictates of his conſcience, in obedience to 
the council, and burnt alive in 1415; a puniſhment 
which he endured with unparalleled magnanimity and re- 
ſignation. | 
The ſame unhappy fate was borne by Jerome of Prague, 
his intimate companion, who attended the council, in 
order to ſupport his perſecuted friend. Jerome, indeed, 
was ternhed into temporary ſubmiſſion z but he after- 
wards reſumed his ſortitude, and maintained the opini- 
ons, which he had for a while deſerted through fear, 
in the flames, in which he expired in 1416. 
The diſciples of Huſs adbered to their maſter's doctrine 
after his death with a zeal which broke out into an open 
war, that was carried on with the moſt ſavage and un- 
paralleled | barbarity. John Ziſka, a Bohemian knight, 
in 1470, put himſelf at the head of the Huffites, who 
were now become a very conſiderable party, and threw 
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off the deſpotic yoke of Sigiſmund, who had treated their | 


brethren in the moſt barbarous manner. Ziſka was ſuc- 
ceeded by Procopius, in the year 1424. The acts of bar- 
barity that were committed on both ſides were ſhocking 
and horrible beyond expreſſion : for notwithſtanding the 
irreconcileable oppoſition between the religious ſenti- 
ments of the contending parties, they both agreed in this 
one horrible principle, that it was innocent and lawful to 
perſecute and extirpate with fire and ſword the enemies 
of the true religion ; and ſuch they reciprocally appeared 
to each other. Theſe commotions in a great meaſure 
ſubſided, by the interference of the council of Baſil, in the 


year 1433. 

The Hoſes, who were divided into two parties, viz. 
the CALIXTINEs and TABORITEs, ſpread over all Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, and even Sileſia and Poland; and 
there are ſome remains of them ſtill ſubſiſting in all thoſe 
parts. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol, iii. p. 227, &c. 260, 
&c. Eng. ed. 8vo. 1768. 

HUSTINGS. See CourT of Huſtings. 

HUT, or HuTT, from the Saxon hþutte, a ſmall cottage 
or hovel. | 
The word is alſo uſed for the ſoldiers lodges in the field; 
otherwiſe called BARRACKS, Or CASERNS, 

HU TCH, among Farmers, denotes a veſſel or particular 
place in which to lay corn: alſo a kind of hollow trap 
for the taking of weaſels, or other vermin, alive: and it 
alſo ſignifies a ſort of caſe, formed of boards and flips of 
wood, opening in front, and divided within, for keeping 
and breeding rabbits. 

HUTCHINSONIANS, in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, a kind of 
cabaliſtic ſect, that ſprung up in this country towards the 
beginning of this century, and that derived its name 
from John Hutchinſon, who was born in Yorkſhire, 
A. D. 1674, Having been educated in his father's houſe, 
with a view to the office of ſteward to ſome gentleman 
or nobleman, he was advanced at an early period of life 
to this ſtation in the ſervice of the duke of Somerſet ; 
and his buſineſs calling him to London about the year 
17co, he became acquainted with Dr. Woodward, who 
employed him in making that large and noble colleCtion 
of foſſils, &c. which the doctor — to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. Mr. Hutchinſon, being deſirous 
of proſecuting bis literary ſtudies, begged leave to quit 
the ſervice of the duke, who appointed him his riding- 
purveyor, with a fixed ſalary of 200/ per annum; and 
this place he enjoyed till his death in 1737. In 1724 he 

ubliſhed the firſt part of his Moſes's Principia, in which 
ridiculed Dr. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory of the 
Earth, and his account of the ſettlement of the ſeveral 
ſtrata, ſhells, and nodules, by the law of gravity; and 
from this time to his death he continued publiſhing a vo- 
lume every year, or every other year ; which, with the 


manuſcripts left behind, were publiſhed in 1748, in 


twelve volumes octavo; an abſtract of his works was alſo 
publiſhed in 1752. In 1712 Mr. Hutchinſon completed 
a machine of the watch kind for the diſcovery of the lon- 
gitude at ſea, which is ſaid to have been ſo contrived, 
that the ſpring, wheels, and pivots, &c. were not in any 
conſiderable degree influenced by heat, cold, moiſture, 
and drought, and to be capable of that degree of exact- 
neſs which is requiſite for the purpoſe. In 1727 he pub- 
liſhed the ſecond part of Moſes's Principia, containing 
the principles, as he apprehends, of the Scripture phi- 
loſophy ; which are, a plenum, and the air. The air he 
ſuppoſes to exiſt in three conditions, viz. fire, light, and 
ſpirit; the two latter are the finer and groſſer parts of 
the air in motion : from the earth to the ſun, the air is 
finer and finer, till it becomes pure light near the con- 
fines of the ſun, and fire in the orb of the ſun, or ſolar 
focus. From the earth, towards the circumference of 
this ſyſtem, in which he includes the fixed ſtars, the air 
becomes grofſer and gtoſſer, till it becomes torpid and 
ſtagnant, in which condition it is at the utmoſt verge of 
this ſyſtem; from whence, he ſays, the expreſſion of 
% outer darkneſs, and blackneſs of darkneſs,” uſed in 
the New Teſtament, ſeems to be taken. The ſun, which 
he places in the centre, is the active vivifying agent, 
which, by melting the ſpirit or groſſer parts of the air 
into atoms or finer parts, or ether, ſets the machine for- 
ward, and keeps it a-going; for the light is preſſed out 
by the influx of ſpirit, and the ſpirit is preſſed in by the 
efflux of light; and thus the whole matter of the heavens 
or air is perpetually changing conditions, and circulating. 
In the introduction to his work, Mr. Hutchinſon ſuy- 
geſted, that the idea of the Trinity was to be taken from 
the three grand agents in the ſyſtem of nature, fire, light, 
and ſpirit z which are three conditions of one and the 
ſame ſubſtance, and wonderfully anfwer in a typical or 
ſymbolical manner to the three perſons of one and the 
ſame cflence. He alſo diſcovers this doctrine in the term 
cherubim, which is derived from 2, /icut, denoting ſimi- 
lands or reſemblance, and D', plural of 20, a great 
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or mighty one; and ſo the cherubim, i. e. the ſimilitude 
of the great ones, were tepteſented by a bull, the chief 
of the tame animale, E 5; lion the chic of the wild, and 
the eagle of the winged ; and theſe again were figures of 
the celeſtial cherubim, or fire, light, and ſpitit. The 
bodies of theſe three animals were all joined in one, in 
order to ſignify the unity of the eſſence, and the diſtinc- 
tion of the perſons, and man taken into the effence by 
his perſonal union with the ſecond perſon, whoſe con- 
ſtant emblem was the lion and Mr. Hutchinſon con- 
tends, that the very name of the figure was an bierogly- 
hical repreſentation of the Trinity. , The ſame doctrine 
is alſo taught by the word O', tranſlated heavens; but 
which the Hutchinſonians ſuppoſe to ſignify names, be- 
ing as they ſay, the plural of DW, 4 name; and the 
heavens, according to them, are called names; becauſe 
the material heaven, having in its one ſubſtance three 
conditions of fire, light, and ſpirit, is the proper name 
or repreſentation of the Deity in its unity of eſſence, and 
trinity of perſons ; or of the o „Elobim, or Aleir 
which they derive from &, alab, an oath, or condi- 
tional imprecation, and, therefore, muſt ſignify perſons 
that have bound themſelyes by an indiſpenſibie obliga- 
tion 3 hereby intimating that the three perſons of the 
Godhead have abſolutely covenanted ae, to redeem 
man. On this account the ſingular Jehovah, q. d. the 
eſſence · exiſting, is ſo 5 found in conjunction 
with the plural Alem, i. e. the confederates or adjurators. 
any derive Ne, Eloah, alſo from the ſame root, and 
tranſlate it the accrr/ed one, referring to Chriſt, who was 
my made a curſe for us. The word H, which we 
tranſlate covenant, they derive from NA, 7: purify, and 
render purifier; and thus MMA NAA, which is com- 
monly rendered to make a covenant, they tranſlate te cut 
eff the purifier. In this way Mr. Hutchinſon and his 
tollowers have founded their whole ſyſtem of theo- 
logy and philoſophy on a forced and fanciful etymo- 
logy of Hebrew words; indulging their minds in all the 
wileneſs of imagination and unbounded whim, making 
words fignify what they pleaſe, turning the plaineſt hit- 
tory into ſublime prophecy, and conſtraining ſentences 
to be oracular in various ways, and meanings which they 
were never deſigned to bear, and which they are inca- 
pable of bearing. The Scriptures, according to this au- 
thor, written in Hebrew without points, which is the 
language framed in Paradiſe, and each root of which re- 
pe ſome obvious idea of action or condition, reiſed 
y the ſenſible object which is expreſſes, and farther de- 
ſigned to ſignify ſpiritual or mental things; the Hebrew 
Scriptures, he ſays, rightly tranſlated and underſtood, 
compriſe a perfeCt ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, theo. 
logy, and religion, Mr. Hutchinſon expreſly ſays, that as 
God was primarily repreſented by the heavens, ſo em- 
blems or draughts of theſe, or deſcriptions in Hebrew 
words, were no more than copies of the archetype; and 
thus the knowledge of the Aleim is derived from the light 
of nature, not as that phraſe is vulgacly underſtood, by 
any innate or inbred power in man, but by the imme- 
diate inſtruction of the Moſt High, the alone interpreter 
as well as the lord of nature. The Greek, he fays, that 
language of erring heathens, became of neceſſary uſe to 
the apoſtles, to ſpread the hiſtory of facts, which it be- 
hoved all men to be apprized of; but Chriſt and his dii- 
ciples knew too well its imperfeCtion and unfitneſs to give 
Juſt ideas of the divine oeconomy, to make uſe of it foc 
that purpoſe. The original Scriptures in Hebrew were 
diſtinct permanent evidence; to theſe references are al- 
ways made, and there complete ſatisfaction is to be found. 
He alſo obſerves, that as the material machine is prima- 
rily ſuited to the ſervice of the body ; fo its ſecondary, 
but moſt important uſe, is to treaſure up ideas for the im- 
mortal ſoul, by affording types and evidences of the other- 
wiſe unutterable attributes of the Deity. Hence it mult 
follow, that the language of Scripture, which is admir- 
ably adapted to convey true and literal deſcriptions, will 
alſo in many places require an emblematical or ſpiritual 
interpretation, correſponding to the circumſtances of that 
creature who has a ſeu! of lives to provide for, The 
Hutchinſonians not only erect their fanciful ſyſtem of theo- 
logical and philoſophical opinions on the conſtruction of 
roots and ſymbols, to the ruin of natural religion and 
morality, but they loudly declaim againſt human learning 
and reaſon ; and they expreſly call abſtract reaſoning the 
very piovince of the devil. 
The reader may find a diſtinct and comprehenſive account 
of the Hutchinſonian ſyſtem in a book, entitled, Thoughts 
concerning Religion, &c. printed at Edinburgh, 17433 
and in a Letter to a Biſhop, annexed to it, firſt printed 
in 1732. 
HUXING of Pike, among Fiſbermen, a particular method 
of catching that fiſh. 
For this purpoſe, they take thirty or forty as large blad- 
ders as can be got; Ls them up, aud tie them cloſe 
| ' and 
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and ſtrong; and at the mouth of each tie a line, longer 


or ſhorter, according to the depth of the water. At the | 


end of the line is faſtened an armed hook, artfully baited 
and thus they are put into water with the advantage of the 
wind, that they may gently moxe up and down the pond. 
When a matter pike has {truck himſelf, it affords great 
entertainment to ſee him bounce abont in the water with 
a bladder faſtened to him; at laſt, when they perceive 
him almoſt ſpent, they take him up. 

YACINTH, Hyacinthus, in Botany, a genus of the hex- 
andria monogyn'a claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower has no empalement; it bas one bell-ſhaped petal, 


whoſe rim is cut into fix parts; and three nectariums on | 


the point of the germen, with fx ſhort awl-ſhaped fla 
mina; in the centre is frruated a roundiſh three-cornered 
germen, having three furrows, which afterward becomes 
a roundiſh three-cornered capiule, having three cells, 
which contain roundiſh ſeeds, There are ſeveral ſpecies, 
including many varieties. 

All the kinds of this beautiful flower may be propagated 
either by ſowing their feeds, or by parting their bulbous 
roots. The latter has been the method moſt praftiſed 
among vs, though the former is evidently the way to pro- 
cure the fineſt varieties of the flowers, and has been al- 
ways praiſed in Holland. The diſcourage ment in this, 
is the long time the plants take from the ſowing, which 
is uſually four or five years, before they flower ; but then if 
they are ſowed every year after the hiſt ſour or five years, 
there is always a yearly ſucceſſion of flowers from ſeed. 
The ſeed ſhould be carefully ſaved either from ſemi-dou- 
ble, or the fineſt ſingle flowers, and ſown on a freſh, 
light, and ſomewhat ſandy foil, in ſhatlow pots or boxes, 
covering them with half an inch of the ſame earth. This 
ſhould be done about the middle of Auguſt, and the 
pots ſhould be placed where they may hive the morning 
ſun till the latter end of September; they ſhould then be 
removed to a ſomewhat warmer fituation, and towards 
the end of October be put under a common hot-bed frame. 


In February the young plants will appear above ground, 


and mult be carefully ſcreened from froſts : but they 
muſt not be cloſe covered, except at nights. At the end 
of March in good weather, they mult be taken out of 
the frames, and ſet in a warm place; and when the weg- 
ther is dry, they muſt be gently watered at rimes, and 
always kept carefully clear from weeds, 

Towards the latter end of April, or beginning of May. 
they muſt be removed into a cooler ſituation, as the heat 
of the ſun would then be too much for them. After 
their blades are decayed, they muſt have no more water- 
ing; but towards the latter end of Auguſt, a {mall quan- 
tity of light rich earth ſhould be ſiſted over the pots; 
aſter this they muit be preferved, and managed as in the 
former ſeaſon, and in the Auguſt following, a bed of a 
light, rich, ſandy ſoil, ſhould be prepared, Then the 
earth is to be taken out of the pots and boxes, and the 
roots, which will at this time be about the bigneſs of a 
ſmall quill, muſt be ſeparated, and carefully placed upon 
the bed, at two or three inches aſunder; they are to be 
ſer with the bottom part downwards, and covered two 
inches thick, with ſome of the fine earth ſifted over them. 
Theſe beds muſt be arched over, and in froſty weather 
covered with mats. In ſpring, if the weather prove dry, 
they muſt be watered ſparingly. In ſummer they mult 
be carefully kept clear of weeds, and in autumn have an 
inch more of light earth ſtrewed over them. In the third 
year, the roots ſhould be carefully taken up, when their 
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beds, with a little rotten cow-dung, or old tanners bark, 
at the bottom. Theſe beds ſhould be raiſed from three 
to four inches above the ſurface of the earth, in à dry 
ſoil, but from ten to twelve inches, if the ſoit be wet, 
and be a little as. Ge rounded in the middle. In ſ:yere 
froſt, ſpread over the beds ſome rotten tan, about four 
inches thick, and fill up the alleys on each fide with rot- 
ten tan, dung, or fand. When the flowers are about to 
blow, the ſtalks ſhould be faſtened by a loop of wire to 
a ſmall ſtick, to prevent their bending down, and they 
muſt be ſheltered from the great heat of the ſun in the 
middle of the day, by which means they will continue in 
flower a month or longer. N 

When the flowers are quite decayed, and the top of the 
leaves begin to change their colour, let the roots be care- 
fully raiſed out of : of ground with a narrow ſpade, or 
ſame other convenient inſtrument, to prevent their re- 
ceiving any more nouriſhment from the ground ; and 
about a fortnight after this operation, take the roots en- 
tirely out of the ground, raife the earth of the beds iata 
a high ridge, and lay the roots into it in a borizontal 
poſition, with their leaves hanging out, by which meang 
the moiſture of the ſtalks and leaves will evaporate, and 
thus be prevented from returning to the roots, and cauſing 
them to decay. In this poſition they ſhould remain till 
the green leaves are entirely decayed, which may * 
about three weeks time; by which method the roots be- 
come ſirm, and the outer cover is ſmooth, and of a bright 
purple colour. Aſter this, take them out of the ground, 
wise them clean with a ſoft woollen cloth, taking off all 
the decayed parts of the leaves and fibres, and put them 
into open boxes, where they may lie (ingly; and thus 
they may be preſerved out of the ground till September, 
the ſcaſon for planting them again. Miller. 


HyacivTH, African blue, umbellated, Crinum, See Aſpho 


de Lily. 


HYacinTH, grape or muſe, Muſcari, in Botany. Its cha- 


raters are theſe: the flower has no empalement; it 
hath one oval pitcher-ſhaped petal, which is reflexed at 
the brim; it hath three nectariums on the top of the 
germen, and fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are ſhorter 
than the youn whoſe ſummits join together, in the 
centre is ſituated a roundiſn three cornered germen, ſup- 
porting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the 
germen afterwards turns to a roundiſh three-cornered 
capſule, having three cells filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 
Miller enumerartes fix ſpecies, Linnæus makes this a 
ſpecies of the HYACINTH. F 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this plant cultivated in gar- 
dens; three or four for the beauty of their flowers, and 
one with a purpliſh green flower for the remarkable ſweet- 
neſs of its ſcent. In June, when the leaves of theſe 
plants are decayed, the roots ſhould be taken up, and 
ſpread upon mats in a dry place for a fortnight, till the 
bulbs are dried; then they may be packed up, each ſott 
by itſelf, im October, when they are to be planted in 
borders for flowering the following ſpring. They 
ſhould never be ſuffered to remain in the ground more 
than two years unremoved z for they multiply ſo faſt that 
the number of the off-ſets greatly weakens the flowering 
roots, and the flowers are conſequently ſmall, They are 
eaſily propagated by theſe off-tets, which are ſo hardy ag 
to grow even if buried a foot under ground; and the 
common kind propagates itſelf ſo faſt this way, that when 
it has once got poſſeſſion of a bed, it is with great diffi- 
culty extirpated, | | 


— 
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leaves decay, and kept out of the ground till Auguſt, | HYacinTH, 4%. See SQUILL, 
then planted into new beds as before, at the diſtance of | Hy acn1iTH, flarry. See STAR of Bethlehem, 
ſix inches aſunder, where the roots may remain till they | HYacinTH, tubereſe. See Pol AN Tus. 
flower, and treated in the manner already directed, with | HYacinTH, or JACINTH, in Natural Hiſtory, a precious 
this difference, that inſtead of covering them with mats ſtone, originally thus called, from its reſemblance of 
in the winter, the ſurface of the ground ſhould be co- | the purple flower named hyacinth, | 
vered with tanne's bark. | This is a very different gem from that known by the an; 
When they are in flower, the finer ſorts ſhould be marked | cients unde: the name of the hyacinth, which was a va- 
with a ſtick, that they may be taken up and planted ſepa- | riety of the amethyſt, with a larger admixture of a deep 
rate. ö blue, a ſtone ſeldom ſeen among us. The ancients knew 
When the green leaves of theſe plants begin to decay, this gem, called the hyacinth by us, under the name of 
their roots mult be taken up, and the earth of the bed be- | lapis lyncurius, 
ing raiſed into a ridge to ſhoot off the moiſture, they | It is a leſs gaudy looking gem than any other of the red 
ſhould be laid into the earth again in a horizontal poſi- | ones; but is not without its beauty, which in the fineſt 
tion, leaving the green leaves — down from the | fpecimens is great, though not glaring; and is as ſeldom. 
roots, to prevent their moiſture from running into the | found blemiſhed or faulty as almoſt any other gem. It is 
roots, which often rots them. When the leaves are quite | of various ſizes, but is ſeldom found ſmaller than a hemp- 
dried off, the roots are to to be taken up and cleared of] ſeed, or larger than a nutmeg. We have had accounts, 
filth, and laid up in boxes, where they may be preſerved | indeed, of ſome of a much larger ſize; but they ſeem not 
dry till September, which is the time of planting them | much to be depended _ t is not leſs irregular in 
again, 'The proper ſoil for planting theſe in, is this: take] hape than fize, being found ſometimes in the figure of 
one half freſh earth from a common, or paſture, which | a regularly hexangular column, terminated by an hexan- 
is of a ſandy loam; this ſhould not be got beyond nine — pyramid, and in all reſpects, except colour and 
inches deep; to this add a fourth part of ſea-ſand, and ardneſs, reſembling ſprig cryſtal ; and at the other timeg 
a fourth part of rotten cow-dung. it is found in form of a ſmall roundiſh or oblong pebble 
This ſhould be mixed a long while beſoce it is uſed, and | generally flatted on one fide. It makes much the be 
ften turned; and ſhould be ſpread two feet deep on the! external appearance in its cryſtalliform ſtate; but the 
Vor. II. Ne 178. | 12 N pebhle: 
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ebble-ſhaped maſſes are much the harder, and of the 
ner luſtre, It is leſs hard than the ruby or ſapphire, 


but much more ſo than cryſtal, 


Tt is the ninth in degree of hardneſs from diamonds, and 


fuſible by fire; changing its ced colour into a dark black, 


but pteſerving even in this form a great degree of hard- 
neſs. The colour and fuſibility of this ſtone appear to 
pens from iron, a portion of which is ſeparablefrom it 
y the magnet. 

It is found of various degrees of deepneſs or paleneſs; 
but its colour is always a dull or deadiſh ted, with a con- 
ſiderable admixture of yellow, ſometimes indeed ſo 
much, that the laſt ſeems the predominant colour. Ir 
is. ſometimes ſo deep as to ſeem almoſt black, till held up 
againſt a ſtrong light, and at others as almoſt colourlels ; 
and probably, not unfrequently is yr. ſo, though in 
that caſe wanting its true character, whic 

its colotir, it is not to be diſtinguiſhed from pebble cry- 
ſtal on the one hand, nor from the white ſapphire on the 
other, without the aſſiſtance of the wheel to aſcertain its 
hatdneſs. Its moſt uſual ſtate, however, is its having 
that colour mixed of red and yellow, which we uſually 
call flame-colour, 


Theſe are the characters by which the lyncurizs of the 


ancien's, or Hecinth of our times, is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from all other gems: And our jewellers and lapidaries, 
according to its different degrees of colour, diſtinguiſh it 
into three kinds, which they call by its own name, with 
different epithets; and a fourth, which uſually, but im- 
properly, 1s accounted by authors a ruby. 

The firſt kind is the la bella hyacintha ; this is the name 
given to the hyacinth in its moſt perfect and beautiful 
ſtate, when it is of a pure and bright flame-colour, ſeem- 
ingly formed of a mixture of cinnabarine red, and a mo- 


derate proportion of a fine amber-yellow. The ſecond 


is the ſaffron hyacinth : this is the name which they 
give to this gem, when it has more of the red, and that 
of a deeper and duſkier colour, and is tinged with an 
admixtvre of a dead and browniſh yellow. The third is 
the amber byacinth : this is the name given to thoſe Ha- 
cinths, which are tinged with a fainter red, in a ſmall 
proportion, and a dead whitith 2 The fourth is 
the rubacelle, a name given to the Hyacinth, when of a 
very deep and ſhining red, blended with a very deep but 
duſky yellow. The ſtrong colour of the red in this ſtone 
has generally made it have a place among the rubies, in 
the accounts of authors; but a compariſon of it with the 
two gems will evidenily ſhew that it belongs not to the ru- 
by, but to the þyacinth kind. 
The firſt of thele are the finer hyacintht, and are of con- 
fiderable value. They are brought to us both from the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. "The rubacelle is only found in the 
Eaſt Indies, but is of very little value; and the other 
two varieties are common both to the Eaſt and Welt In- 
dies, and to Sileſia and Bohemia, and ſeveral other parts 
of Europe. Theſe ate, indeed, ſometimes brought over 
to us from the Eaſt Indies, among the finer kind; as is 
alſo the Ia bella hbyacintha ſometimes found in Bohemia, 
though poor in compa1iſon of the oriental. It is no won- 
der, indeed, that they ſhould be all found equally in both 
2 being, in reality, only varieties of the ſame gem; 
ut the oriental are, in general, much the finer and bet- 
ter coloured. 
The ſtone graves or cuts fine, and would be more uſed 
for ſeals, &c. but that the giaving frequently colts more 
than the ſtone. 
The ancients uſed it for amulets and taliſmans; and bore 
it about their necks, or ſet in rings, &c. ſuppoſing it to 
have the virtue of ſecuring them trom the plague, &c. 
The hyacinth uſed in medicine, and whereof the conſec- 
tion of byacinth is made, is a different ſtone from all 
theſe, of which there are three ſeveral forts: the firſt 
about the bigneſs and figure of a grain of ſalt, and pretty 
ſoft; the ſecond ruddy, and ſhaped like the point of a 
diamond, found in divers parts of Italy, Silefia, Bohe- 
mia, &c. The third is white, intermixed with yellow, 
and ſame other colours; being found in the ſame places 
as the red, 
In ſtrictneſs, only the ſitſt kind ſhoulda be uſed in the 
CONFECTION of h;aanth; but the druggilts and apothe- 
caries frequently ſubſtitute theother. However, the me- 
dical virtues of this and other coſtly concretes, are very 
oubtful ; the preparations from them age very liable to 
e adulterated, and ſimilat effects may be produced with 
much greater certainty by other cheaper ſubſtances, 


HY ACINTHIA, in Antiquity, feaſts held at Sparta, in ho- 


nour of Apollo, and in commemoration of bis favourite 
Hyacinth. 

This Hyacinth was the ſon of Amyclas, king of Sparta, 
and was beloved both by Apollo and Zephyrus. The 
youth ſhewing moſt inclination to the former, his rival 
grew jealous; and, to be revenged, one day, as Apollo 
was playing at the diſcus, i. e. quoits, with Hyacinth, 
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is taken from 
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HY ADES, Trades, from ben, to rain, in A 
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| Zephyrus turned the direktion of a quoit which A olle 
Ppy Hya- 


had pitched, full upon the head of the unha 
cinth, who fell down dead. Apollo then transformed 
him into a flower of the ſame name; and, as a — 

token of reſpect; they ſay, coinmanded this feaſt, The 
Hyacinthia laſted three days; the firſt and third where f 
were employed in bewailing the death bf Hyacinth, — 
* 759 in 3 and rejoicing. ' 

e perſons who aſſiſted at the ceremony were ere 

with ivy : becauſe, ſays Voſſius, De Idolol. lib f. 05 - 
14. that Bacchus and Apollo were the ſame erſon, F 


ronomy, are 


ſeven ſtars on the bull's head, famous among the poets 


or the bringing of rain. 
he principal of them is in the Bull's left eye, b 
8 called 1 Their longitudes, e oy 
ce among thote of the other lars in th jon 
„Nen rs in t ; conſtellatio! 
The poets ſeign them to have been the daughters of 

and Pleione. Their brother Hyss!bewg torn in " voy 
by a lioneſs, they wept his death with ſuch vebemence 
that the gods, in compaſlion to them, tranſlated them 
into heaven, and placed them in the Bull's forehead ; 
where, as they ſay, they continue to weep : this conſtel- 
lation being ſuppoſed to preſage rain. 

Others repreſcnt the Hyades as Bacchus's nurſes, and the 
ſame with the Dodonides, who fearing the reſentment of 
Juno, and flying from the cruelty of king Lycurgus 
were traoſlated by Jupiter into heaven, ; 


HYZENA, or HI Na, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of the 


CANIS, with a ſtraight annulated tail, and the hairs of 
the neck long and ere; naked ears, and four toes on 
each foot. It has fix cutting teeth, and two canine in 
each jaw: and between the tail, which is ſhort, and the 
anus, a tranſverſe orifice. The animal which is known 
to us by this name is a quadruped almolt as large as a 
wolf, excepting that ics legs are not fo long; the hair of 
it is Tough, and its ſkin fpotted with divers colours. 
Hyenas were formerly produced at Rome in the public 
games, and they have been repreſented on ſome medals, 
on account of their rarity. Spanheim, who had copies 


of it engraved from medals, deſcribes it with the head of 


a maſtiff, with ſhort triangular ears, a lion's tail and feet. 
and hair ſported all over like a tyger's. It inhabits Aſiatic 
Turky, Syria, Perſia, and Barbary. 

Pliny's account of this animal is very fabulous. He ſays, 
that it changes its ſex every year ; and that from its eyes 
are taken precious ſtones, called hyenia., Ariſtotle and 
Alian ſay, that it makes dogs dumb with its ſhadow ; 
and that it imitates the ſpeech of mankind, in order to 
deceive them, and thus draw them out of their houſes, 
and devour them. The ſuperſlitious Arabs carefully 
bury the head, when they kill a Hæna, leſt it ſhould be 
applied to magical purpoles, as the neck was of old, by 
the Theflalian forcereſs, Lucan, lib. vi. 672. 
Buſbequius, in his Travels to Amalia, relates ſeveral 
particulars of this animal. He fays it is almoſt of the 
ſhape of a wolf, but not fo tall; that its hair is like that 
of a wolf, except its being more briſtly, and marked at 
certain diſtances with great black ſpots ; it has no neck, 
but its head is faſtened to the vertebre of the back, ſo 
that it is forced to turn itſelf quite round, whenever it 
would look behind. It is very cruel and voracious; it 
drags dead bodies out of graves, and carries them to its 
den. It alſo preys on the herds and flocks. It is ſaid to 
imitate the voice of a man, and that by this means it often 
deceives travellers, It is a ſolitary unſociable animal, and 
inhabits the chaſms of rocks. I heſe animals have a molt 
malevolent aſpect; and they are in their nature crue!, 
fierce, and untameable. See Tab. III. Quade upeds, N* 22. 


HY ANIUDS lapis, in Natural Hiftary, the name of a ſtone 


ſaid to be ſound in the eyes of the end. Pliny tells 
us, that theſe creatures were anciently hunted and de- 
ſtroyed for the ſake of theſe ſtones, and that it was ſup- 


led they communicated the gift of prophecy, on be- 
ing put under the tongue. 


HYALE, in Ayibolagy, one of the nymphs of Di ana- 
HYALINZA, in Natural Hiflory, derived from bann, gla/*, 


the name of a genus of foſlils, of the claſs of the talcs, 
the characters of which are, that they are compoſed of 
ſeparate plates, of conſiderable thickneſs, and thoſe not 
fiſſile into any thinner. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 1. 
There is but one ſpecies known of this genus, which is 
found lodged in the clay, in the ſteep banks of the river 
Aube in Champaigne, near the town of Bar, and in 
ſome other places along that river ; but ſo far as is yet 
known, in no other part of the world. | 


HY ALOIDES, in the Natural Hiftory of the Ancients, the 


name of a tranſparent ſtone fit to engrave ſeals on, which 
was the great uſe they made of the gems, and very 
bright and readily refleCting the images of things. We 
have this ſtone to this day in many parts of Anm erica, 
particularly about the river of the Amazons, from whence 

many 
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many fair ſtones of it have at times been brought, and 
have been by ſome miſtaken for diamonds F they are a 
ſort of pebble cryſtal, approaching to what the jewellers 
call the white ſapphire. Hills Theophraſt. p. 80. 
HyYALO1DEs, from bam, glaſs, in Anatomy, is ſometimes 
applied to the vITREOUs humour of the eye, contained 
betwixt the tunica retina, and the uvea. 
HYANCHE, a word uſed by the old medicinal writers to 
ſigaify a quinſy, attended with a ſwelling on each fide 
the throat. 
HYARITH, a word uſed by ſome of the affected chemical 
writers, for filver. 
HYBERNAL occident. See Occipenr. 
HYBZERNAL orient, See ORIENT. 
HYBERNICUS lapis. See [rio SLATE. 
HYBLAANUM bitumen. See BiTUMEN. 
HYBOMA, a word uſed by the old medicinal writers for 
a gibboſity of the ſpine. 
H YBRISTICA, of vC pig, injury, in Antiquity, a ſolemn 
feaſt held among the Greeks, with ſacrcihces, and other 
ceremonies z at which the men attended in the apparel of 
women, and the women in that of men, to do honour to 
Venus in quality either of a god, or a goddeſs, or both. 
Or, according to the account given by others, the Hy- 
briflica was a feaſt celebrated at Argos, wherein the wo- 
men, being dreſſed like men, inſulted their huſbands, and 
treated them with all marks of ſuperiority, in memory 
of the Argian dames having anciently defended their 
country with ſingular courage againſt Cleomenes and 
Demaratus. ; 
Plutarch ſpeaks of this feaſt in his treatiſe of the great 
actions of women, The name, he obſerves, ſignifies in- 
famy; which is well accommodated to the occaſion, 
wherein the women ſtrutted about in men's cloaths, 
while the men were obliged to dangle in petticoats. 
HYDAGE. See HinaGE. 
HYDARTHROS, of be, water, and age, joint, a word 
uſed by the ancient writers in medicine, to expreſs a clear 
water running from the joints when wounded or ulcer- 
ated. Ic is a very common ſymptom in horſes, and our 
farriers call it jo:n!-water, 
HYD ATIDES, in Medicine, ate little tranſparent bags or 
bladders full of water, frequently found in divers parts 
of the body. EG, 
The word is formed of the Greek iJup, water, which in 
the genitive caſe gives uJalog, whence ali, hydatts. 
Hydatides are moſt common in dropſical perſons, and are 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from a diſtention and rupture of the 
Iympbeducts; being found chiefly in the parts abounding 
in thoſe veſſels, as the liver, lungs, &c. They are alſo 
ſometimes found in ictetical caſes. See DROP PSY JAUN- 
DICE, &c. NAS 
We have inſtances of hydatides voided both by flool, by 
urine, and by vomitting. They are of all ſizes, from a 
pin's head to that of a puller's egg. 'Theſe tumors are 
ſometimes voided by the vagina. Of this Mr. Watſon 
has given a remarkable inſtance in Phil. Tranſ. N? 461. 
Pe 770. ; : f 
HyDATIDEsS, Tri ig, of bds, for dug. water, in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome writers to a ſpecies 
of a$TROITES, the lineations of which reſemble waves. 
It is by others uſed as a name of the ENHYDROS. 
HYDATINON, in the Medical Mriting, of the Ancients, 
the name of a collyrium made principally of rain-water. 
HYDATIS, Teri, called alſo Aguula, in Medicine, a diſ- 
eaſe in the eyes; being a fatty ſubſtance, growing under 
the ſkin of the upper eye-lid ; by which the whole eye- 
lid, in children, is ſometimes rendered œdematous. 
In order to the cure, an inciſion is made through the ſkin 
of the eye-lid, and the cyſt is to be diſſected out, if it 
cannot be drawn away by gently pulling and moving it 
about. Mr. St. Yves takes notice of a complaint on the 
edge of the eye-lids, or on the tunica conjunctiva, re- 
ſembling the bladders that appear on the ſkin after a burn, 
which he calls hydatis. The method of cure which he 
ropoſes is to open the tumor with the point of a lancet z 
b if the whole circumference of the globe is covered 
with water, the conjunctiva will be inflamed, and bleed- 
ing, purging, &c. will be neceſſar yx. 
HYDATISM, a word uſed, by ſome writers in Surgery, to 
expreſs the noiſe or ſound made by the fluctuating hu- 
mouts contained in abſceſſes, _ ; 
HYDATOCHOLOS, of ive, water, and xezu, bile, an 
epithet uſed by the old writers on medicine, for ſtools 
more than ordinarily liquid or bilious. 
HYDATOIDES, Tro, formed of 3p, Ida ros, water, 
and «og, form, reſemblance, a name ſome authors give to 
the AQUEoUs humour of the eye, incloſed between the 
cornea and uvea. I 
HYDATOSCOPIA, compounded of dvs, the genitive, 
of vd, water, and axontew, I view, I conſider, called alfo 
HYDROMANCY, a kind of divination, or method of fore- 
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There is a natural or allowable kind of hydatoſcopia :. t 
conſiſts in foretelling ſtorms, tempeſts, hurricanes, &c. 
from natural ſigns or indications in the ſea, air, clouds, &c. 
HYDE of land. See Hive. 

HyDe-gi/d. See Hipe-gild. | ; 
HYDNOPHYLLUM, or HypxornyL Lon, in Botany, a 
name given by the ancient Greeks to a plant which the 
tell us grew on thoſe places where the tubera or truffles 

lay underneath, | 

They have left us no deſcription of this plant; ſo that it 
is not eaſy to gueſs what it was ; and the whole account 
ſeems ſo contrary both to their own opinions delivered in 
other places, and to truth, that there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
ſome error in the cafe. They tell us, that they were led 
by this plant to look for the truffles, and knew by it 
where they were. But we obſerve, that in places where 
truffles are, there grows no plant at all upon the ſurface : 
they alſo tell us the ſame thing in other places. 

It is probable, that ſome of the writers of that age con- 
founded the truffle and the bulbocaſtanum, or carth- nut. 
In this caſe, the leaves of the latter would, indeed, ſerve 
as a certain indication; and the udnophyllon would 


then be only another name for the bulbocaſtanum. See 
UpNo. 


HY DNUM, in Betany, the name of a genus of fungi, in 


the claſs of cryptogamia, called by Dillenius and Micheli, 
er 1nacet, Thele are a ſort cf horizontal funguſes, which 
always grow by the ſide of trees, &c. having no pedicle. 
There are three of this kind; the agaric, which is la- 
mellated underneath; the boletus, which is porous un- 
neath; and the hydnvwm, which is echinated, or beſet 
with pointed fibres on its under part. The three form 
diſtinct genera, comprehending ſeveral ſpecies in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. See AGaricus, BOLETUs, and 
Funcvus, 
HYDRA of Lerna, in Mythology, a terrible monſter, born 
of Typhon and Echidne, according to Heſiod; which 
was deſtroyed by Hercules. The poets repreſent it ſome- 
times as a ſerpent, branched out into ſeveral other ſer- 
pents, and ſometimes with a human head, bearing ſer- 
pents inſtead of hair ; and they add, that when one hf 
the ſerpents heads were cut off, a double head ſprouted® 
in its place, A 
This hydra with many heads is ſaid to have been only a 
multitude of ſerpents, which infeſted he marſhes of 
Lerna, near Mycenz, and which ſeemed to multiply as 
they were deſtroyed. Hercules, with the aſſiſtance of 
his companions, cleared the country of them, by burn- 
ing the reeds in which they lodged. 
Hyvaa, in Aftrozomy, a ſouthern conſtellation, conſiſting of 

a number of ſtars, imagined to repreſent a water ſerpent. 
The ſtars in Hydra, in Piolemy's Catalogue, ace twenty- 
ſeven; in Tycho's nineteen ; in Hevelius's, thirty-one ; 
and in the Britannie Catalogue, ſixty : the longitudes, 
latitudes, &c. whereof are as follow. 
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HYDRA, in Zoology. See NATRIX. 


HvpRA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is a genus of zoophytes, 
comprehending ſeven different ſpecies. See POLYPE. 
HYDRAGOGUES, 'THpaywya, formed of vd, water, and 
aye, to draw, a ſpecies of purgative medicines; being 
ſuch as ate ſuppoſed peculiarly fitted to diſcharge ſerous 

or watery humours, 

The ſtrongeſt cathartics, Dr. Quincy obſerves, chiefly 
anſwer to the character of hydragogues ; becauſe by their 
forcibly ſhaking and vellicating the bowels, and their ap- 
pendages, they ſqueeze out water enough to make the 
ſtools appear little elſe. i 

The principal hydragogues, in the common opinion, are 
the juices of the roots of iris, of ſoldanella, mechoachan, 
jalap, &c. In the general, all ſudorific, aperitive, and 
diuretic medicines, are truly hydragogues. 

HYDRANGEA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria di- 
gynia claſs. It characters are theſe : the flower has a 
mall permanent empalement of one leaf, and five 
roundiſh petals, which are equal; it has ten ſtamina, 
which are alternately longer than the petal ; under the 
flower is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which turns to a 
roundiſh capſule, crowned by two horned ſtigmas, di- 
vided tranſverſely into two cells, filled with ſmall angular 
ſeeds, We know but one ſpecies of this genus, which 
is a native of North America. | 

HYDRARGYROSIS, a term uſed by the chirurgical 
writers to expreſs the anointing the body with a mercu- 
rial unction, in order to the railing a ſalivation. 

HYDRARGYRUM, *"T%apyugoy, a name given to MER» 
CURY, or quickſilver. | 
The word is formed of bb, agua, water, and apyupoy, 
argentum, filver 3 g. d. water of /ilver, on account of its 

- reſembling liquid or melted filver, 

HYDR ASPIS, water-ſbield, or water-huckler, a machine 
of wood, invented by John Chriſtopher Wagenſeil, a 
German, by the help of which a perſon may walk on 
the water, without 5 of linking. It encompaſſes the 
breaſt, ſerving the office of the cheſt in water-fowl, and 
is furniſhed with apertures for receiving a quantity of 
food, or for E money, writings, or other valu- 
able things, in caſe of an inundation. The perſon who 
uſes it is provided with paddles for the feet, conſiſting 
of moveable flaps of very thick leather, which open and 
ſhut, and ate faſtened to a wooden ſole, on which the 
foot reſts, by an iron pin paſſing through their hinges. 
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15 are faſtened to the feet by ſtraps or thongs. The 
nventor al this machine made trial of it in a whirlpool 
of the Danube, where he moved about in the current 
without danger. He propoſes, that this machine ſhould 
be uſed in a ſhipwreck, in eſcaping the danger of ſudden 
inundation in paſſing a river, for the ſervice of war, and 
in hunting and taking waterfowl, &c. Act. Erud. ann. 


1601, p. 40. 

HYDRASTIS, yellow ret, in Botany, a genus of the po- 
lyandria polygynia clals. This genus of plants has 1 
calyx nor neQtariaz the number of petals is three, and 


the fruit is a berry containing ſingle-ſeeded kernels, 
There is only one ſpecies. | 


HYDRAULICS, that part of ſtatics which conſiders the 

motion of fluids, and particularly water; wich the ap- 

lication thereof in artificial water-works. 

he word is derived from the Greek, vSgavacg, ſounding 
water, formed of vS we, aqua, water ; and ab, tihio, 
pipe or Huter the reaſan whereof is this, that at the time 
of the firſt invention of organs, being unacquaiated with, 
the method of applying bellows to blow them, they made 
uſe of a cataract or fall of water to make a wind, and 
ſound them. 
To hydraulics belong not only the conducting and raiſing 
of water, with the conſtruCting of engines for thoſe 
purpoſes ; but alſo the laws of the motion of fluid bo- 
2 the nature of ſprings, the theory of the tides, 

c. 
Hydroſtatics explain the equilibrium of fluids, or the 
gravitation of fluids at reſt : upon removing that equi- 
librium, motion enſues; and here hydraulics com- 
mence. 
Hydraulics, therefore ſuppoſe hydroſtaties; and the ge- 
nerality of writers, from the immediate relation between 
the two, join them together, and call them both either 

draulic or hydr ſtatics. 

he laws of hydraulics the reader will find under FLuid. 
The art of railing waters; with the ſeveral machines 
employed for that purpoſe, as /iphons, pumps, ſyringes, 
fountains, jets aeau, fire-engines, & c. are deſcribed under 
SLIPHON, PUMP, SYRINGE, FOUNTAIN, HYDROCA- 
NISTERIUM, &c. | 
The principal writers who have cultivated and improved 
hydraulics, are Jo. Ceva, in his Geometria Motus ; Jo. 
Bap. Belianus, De Motu Naturali Gravium, Solidorum 
& Liquidorum ; Mariotte, in his Mouvement des Eaux & 
autres Fluides ; D. Guglielmini, in his Menſura Aqua- 
rum Fluentium, where the higher laws of hydraulics are 
reduced ta practice; fir Iſaac Newton, in his Phil. Nat. 
Prin, Mathemat. Varignon, in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Ay of Sciences; Jurin, Belidor, Bernouilli, 

c. 
As to hydraulic machines, Hero of Alexandria, is the firſt 
who has written on them. Of the moderns, the prin- 
cipal are Solomon de Caux, in a French treatiſe of 
Machines, and chiefly hydraulic ones; Caſp. Scottus, 
in his Mechanica Hydraulico-pneumatica ; De Chales, 
in his Mundus Mathematicus ; — in his Architec- 

tectura Curioſa: Luc. Antonius Portias, Deſaguliets, 

Ferguſon, &c. | 

HYDRAULO-PxeuUMATICAL,a compound term, applied 

by ſome authors to ſuch engines as raiſe water by 
means of the ſpring of the air. See AIR, WATER, and 
ENGINE. 
Mr. Boyle mentions a very pretty fountain, which he 
calls hydraulo- pneumatical ; made by the ſpring of the ait 
prefling up water in a pipe upon the air's being exhauſted 
out of a receiver, and thus the weight of the armoſphere 
taken off, See FOUNTAIN. 

HYDRELAON, "Toa, compounded of bd, water; 
and a, oil, in Pharmacy, a mixture of common oil 
and water. 

The hydrelain was taken internally to excite vomiting 3 
externally it is anodyne, and promotes ſuppuration. 

HY DREN TEROCELE, *T9evrepoxnan, compounded of 
obo, water; ev7epor, inteſtine; and xnan, tumor, in Me- 
dicine, a hernia, or tumor, occaſioned by a deſcent of the 
inteſtines, and water along with them, into the ſcrotum. 
See HYDROCELFE. 

HYDRIAPHOR A, compounded of be, water, and gepa, 
I carry, among the Athenzans, a deſignation given to wives 
of ſtrangers reſiding at Athens. 

They were thus called, as being obliged during the pro- 
ceſſion of the ſeſtival Panathenæa, to carry vellels of wa- 
ter. Potter, tom. i. p. 56. and 401. 

HYDRINUS, a name given by ſome authors to the 
OPHITES, or ſerpent- tone. 

HY DROCANISTERIUM, a. fire-engine ; or a machine 
which ſpouts water plentifully, and with force ; uſed to 
be applied to the extinguithing of fires, and conflagra- 
tions of houſes, &c, We have various contrivances to 

this effect: the firſt, and which is, as it were, the __ 
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of all the reſt, is a pump incloſed in a ciſtulz, or wooden 
vehicle filled with water, and mounted on wheels; the 
pump being wrought with long levers which come out 
of the ciſtula: and the water it raiſes directed to the 
place by means of a jointed tube. 

The Datch and others uſe a long flexible tube of leather, 
fail cloth, or the like, which they carry or conduct in 


ſo that the engine may be applied where the fire is only 
within-ſide, and does not burſt out to expoſe it to its 
external action. To improve on this original fire-engine, 
they have ſince conrrived to make it yield a continued 
ſtream ; by ſubſtituting a forcing or preſſing pump in 
lieu of the ſucking pump. 
Forcing PUMP. 
HYDROCANTHARUS, in Zeslegy. See Water BEETLE. 
HYDROCARDIA, a term invented by Hildanus to ex- 
preſs a ſetous, ſanious, or purulent tumor of the peri- 
cardium. 

HYDROCELE, 'T?poryan, formed of Moe, water, and 
way, tumor, in Medicine, a (welling, or bloating of the 
outer integument or ſkin of the ſcrotum, occaſioned 
by watery humours detained therein, and called alſo 
hydr ops teſtis, and hernia agua. 

Celſus, De Teſticulorum Natura, & Morbis, lib. vii. 
cap. 18. has long ago obſerved that there are two ſpecies 
of this diſeaſe ; the one is a dropſy of the membrana 
cellularis, otherwiſe termed hydrops ſcretal:s, and is formed 
by a collection of extravaſated lymph, depoſited and be- 
come ſtagnant in the numerous cavities of the cellular 
membranes of the ſcrotum. The other, commonly called 
the hydrocele, is occahioned by a collection of extrava- 
ſated lymph cloſely confined in the cavity of the tunica 
vaginalis teſtis, In the former caſe, i. e. when a conſider- 


the hand ſrom one room to another as occaſion requires; 


See Fiae-Engine, and | 


able quinti'y of extravaſated lymph is confined in the cells 
of the rela cel/uloſa, or cellular membrane of the ſcro- 
tum, the ſcrotum, becomes uniformly enlarged; the 
teſticles cannot be ſeit, and the common integuments 
appear thickened, diſtended, pale, ſhining, and poliſhed, 
unleſs the ſkin be inflamed, and then the part becomes 
red. The penis often exhibits ſimilar appearances, and 
becomes conſiderably elongated and enlarged by the diſ- 
eaſe. Upon preſſure the tumor feels ſoft, the integu- 
ments aſſume an œdematous appearance, and for ſome 
little time afterwards there remains a depreſhon, or ca- 
vity on the part that was prefſled, This affection of the 
ſcrotum is moſt frequently a ſymptom of a dropfical ha- 
bit, and very often accompanies the general anaſacra, 
and the particular collection within the abdomen, called 
the aſcites. On this account Mr. Port is of opinion 
that this diſcaſe is improperly ranked among the ſpecies 
of hydrocels, The relief which the patients can expect 
muſt be derived more from a proper regimes in diet, 
gentle exerciſe, and internal medicines, than from 
manual operation and topical applications. However, 


become abſolutely neceſſary, a ſurgeon may ule his bell 
endeavours to promote a temporary diſcharge of the re- 
dundant lymph, and thus to eaſe the pain, and to pre- 
vent mortification. The means of making this dilcharge 
are puncture aud inciſion; the former is performed with 
the point of a lancet; the latter with a lancet or with 
a knife. Of theſe two methods of relief, that by fim- 
ple punctute is much preferable to the other, as it is lels 
painful in the operation, and leſs liable to pernicious con- 
ſequences. The ſomentations proper to be uſed after 
the operation thould be of the molt emollient kind, as 
heated cow's milk, or equal parts of hot pearl-barley, 
water, and milk, ar common ſoft water and milk; or a 
decoction. of bran, oat-meal, marſh-mallow leaves, or 
poppy-heads, prepared in water: the dteſſings ſhould be 
pledgets of lint dipped in warm ſweet oil, or warm 
linſecd oil, and they may be firſt thinly ſpread with yel- 
low baſilicon, liniment of Arceus, or ſuch digeſtive 
ointment. Over theſe pledgets ſhould be applied a cata 
plaſm of bread and milk made warm, and mixcd with 
a ſufficient quantity of elder-flower ointment, or oil of 
olives, or freſh hog's lard; or, inſtead of this cata- 
plaſm another may be uſed, compoſed of freſh linſeed 
meal and warm water. But in the caſe of a fingle 
- puncture, a ſuperficial pledget will be a ſufficient dreſſing. 
Mr. Pott, excluding this diſeaſe from the claſs of hy- 
drocele, enumerates three different kinds, viz. 1. That 
which conſiſts of a collection of water into the cells of the 
tunica communis, or cellular membrane, enveloping 
and connecting the ſpermatic veſſels. 2. That which 
is formed by the extravaſation of a fluid in the ſame 
coat, and confined to one cavity or cyſt, whilſt the reſt 
of the membrane remains in its narural ſtate. 3. That 


water in the cavity of the tunica vaginalis teſtis. The 


firſt ſpecies of hydrecele, when uncombined with any 
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when a reduction of the ſize of the ſcrotum and penis“ 


which is produced by the accumulation of a quantity of 
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other diſeaſe, is perfectly local, or confined to the tunica 
communis, and does not at all effe& the dartos, the 
tunica vaginalis teſtis, or any other part. This occa 
ſions little trouble, and is ſeldom much regarded » 
whilſt it continues of a moderate ſize, the ſcrotal 
bag has no appearance of a diſeaſe; except that it 
ſeems rather fuller, and hangs ſomewhat lower on 
one ſide than the other; the teſticle with its epididymis 
may be diſtinAly felt in its natural ſtate; the ſper- 
matic proceſs is conſiderably larger than it ought to 
be, and feels like a varix, or like an omental hernia 
according to the different ſize of the tumor: it has a 
pyramidal form, being broader at the bottom than at the 
top; and by continual preſſure it goes up, but drops 
down again on removing the preſſure. The ſmall de- 
gree of uncaſineſs that attends it is felt in the loins, and 
not in the ſcrotum : when it becomes large and rouble-. 
ſome, it will require a hazardous ſurgical operation. 
Phe fecond, or encyſted ſpecics of hydrocele, is conſti- 
tuted by water contained in a bag, which is formed like 
the coats of all encyſted tumors, by mere preſſure and 
condenſation of the common membrane. This is a com- 
go by no means unfrequent, eſpecially in children. 
t has been often repreſented as a ſpecies of wind- 
rupture, or PNEUMATOCELE, It molt commonly poſ- 
ſefles the middle part of the proceſs, between the telticle 
and groin, and is generally of an oblong figure; whence 
it has been compared to an egg, and to a fith's bladder. 
It is moderately tenſe, fo that the fluctuation of the wa- 
ter within it is not eaſily perceplible; it gives no pain 
and is attended with little inconvenience, unleſs it be very 
large; it has no communication either with the cavity 
of the belly above, or that of the vaginal coat of the 
telticle below it. The teſtis and its epididymis may be 
diſtinctly felt below the tumor; the upper part of the 
ſpermatic proceſs in the groin is molt frequently very di- 
ſtinguiſhable. It does not retain the impreſſion of the 
fingers, and a light ſtroke upon it occaſions a ſound as if 
it contained only wind. The poſture of the patient pro- 
duces no alteration in it, nor is it affected by his cough- 
ing, ſneezing, &c. and it bas no affect on the diſcharge 
per anum, The diſeaſes with which it is moſt likely to 
be combined are the hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis teſtis | 
and the true hernia ; becauſe the parts within the groin, 
the ſpermatic proceſs, and the ſcrotum ate the ſeat of 
all three : but it is diſtinguiſhed from the former by the 
tumor's being always avoye the teſticle, and by being 
the ſame to the touch in all parts of it, and feeling 
throughout like a diſtended bladder ; and from the —.— 
by the gradual increaſe of the ſwelling, by the indolent 
itateof it, by its being incapable of reduction, and being 
unaffected by the patient's coughing, &c. In young chil. 
dien, who are more fubjeCt to this diſcaſe than adults, it is 
oſten diſſipated in a little while by means of warm ſo⸗ 
mentation, and preſerving an open belly. But if it does 
not diſperſe, the water may be diſcharged by the point 
of a lancet: whereas in the caſe of adults, the cyſt be- 
comes ſometimes lo thick as to require diviſion through 
its whole length; and the operation may be 8 
with great eaſe, and perfect ſafety. In order to under- 
ſtand the nature and formation of the third ſpecies of 
bytrocele, which is confined to the vaginal coat or bag 
which looſely invelopes the teſticle, it is to be os 
dered that the cavity of this tunic in a natural health 
ſtate, always contains a ſmall quantity of a fine fluid 
exhaled by capillary arteries, and conſtantly abſorbed 
by veſſels deſtined to this uſe: but if the quantity of 
this flutd be too large, or if the regular abſorption of it 
be by any means prevented, it will be gradually accu- 
mulated, and by diſtending the containing bag form 
this diſeaſe, No period of life is exempt from this ma- 
lady; adults and young children are ſubject to it, and 
infants are ſometimes born with it. Ruyſch is of opi- 
nion that it proceeds from a varicoſe ſtate of the * 
matic veſſels, a circumſtance which is obſerved to attend 
this diſorder, whether it be the cauſe of it or not. The tu. 
mor in its farſt ſtate is rather round, and as it increaſes 
acquires a pyriform figure, with its larger extremity 
downward; it is ſometimes hard, and almoſt incom- 
preſſible; at other times fo ſoft and lax, that both the 
teſticle, and the fluid ſurrounding it, are eably diſcover. 
able. It is indolent in itſelf, though its weight will 
produce a ſmall degree of ſenſible uneaſineſs in the back. 
Some have laid great ſtreſs on the tranſparency of the 
tumor, but this is a very fallible criterion, neither can 
the colour of the fluid be depended upon; but the 


principal circumſtance that diſcriminates the Gmple by. 


drecele of the tunica vaginalis from the anaſarcous ſwell. 
ing of the ſcrotum, from the encyſted hydrocele of the 
chord, and from the inteſtinal hernia, is the fluctuation 
of the tumor, The firſt is every where equal, tumid, and 
the ſoſt ; and every W receives, and retains 
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the impreſſion of the fingers the ſecond, though cir- , 


cumſcribed, not very compreſſible, and affording the ſen- 
ſation of fluctuation, yet does not pit, and is alike to 


the touch in all its parts; and in the third, if the 


teſticle be diſtinguiſhable at all, it is ſound at the infe- 
rior part of the whole tumor. 5 

The methods of cure in this ſpecies of hyarecele axe te- 
ducible to two, viz. the palliative, which propoſes to 
give preſent relief by diſcharging the fluid; and the radi- 


cal, which aims at a perfect cure, without leaving a pol- 


ſibility of relapſe. The inſtruments commonly uſed in 
the former method are the bleeding or the impoſthume 
lancet, and the trochar. Mr. Warner prefers the im- 
poſthume lancet to the trochar, becauſe it is the moſt 
ealy and expeditious way of evacuating the fluid, and 
becauſe the runica vaginalis does not ſuffer as it does 
from the canula of the trochar being left in the wound 
during the diſcharge of the lymph. But Mr. Pott thinks 
that the trochar is preferable to the lancet ; becauſe by 
means of its canula it ſecures the exit of the whole 
fluid, without a poſſibility of prevention, The opc- 
ration ſhould always be performed on that part of the 
tumor, where the tunica vaginalis and albuginea are 
at the greateſt diſtance from each other, and where the 
fluid muſt of courſe be accumulated in the greateſt 
quantity, When the lymph has been totally evacuated, 
a bit of ſoft lint ſhould be applied to the wound, and over 
the lint a piece of ſticking plaſter; and if the ſcrotum 
has been confiderably diſtended, it may be neceflary 
to ſuſpend it in a bag-truſs, The radical method of 
cure is by inciſion, by cauſtic, by the punAure and tent, 
and by the ſeton : each of which operations has been 
adopted and recommended by diffcrent practitioners. 
Some have added a bfth kind of operation, viz, that of 
opening the tumor by inciſion, and then diſſecting away 
the whole of the tunica vaginalis; but this method 1s 
ſo tedious, painful, and dangerous, that it is now gene- 
rally rejected. 
Thie operation by inciſon is performed with a ſharp 
ſmall knife, having a convex edge and point, and a pai: 
of probe- ſciſſars. The operator embracing the tumor on 
its upper part with one hand, makes a wound with his 
knife in the other hand, beginning at the upper and an- 
terior part of the tumor, and continuing 1t to its in- 
ferior extent; by this inciſion the water is ſuddenly 
evacuated, and the tumor diſappears : but if the edges 
of the divided tunic project on each ſide of the ſcro- 
tum, they muſt be clipped off with a ſharp pair of ſciſſars; 
and the ſciſſats may likewiſe be made uſe of to enlarge 
the wound if it ſhould be neceſſary. The wound 
muſt be dreſſed with dry lint, or with a pledget of lin 
ſpread with ſome ſoft and cooling ointment, ſuch as the 
linimentum album, ung. faturnium, or the ung. florum 
ſambuci ; over the lint apply a pledyet of ſoft tow ſpread 
with the ſame kind of ointment; ſuſpend the parts in a 
bag-truſs, and purſue the ſame methods for completing 
the cure. 
In the operation by cauſtic, a piece of the common paſte 
cauſtic, rather leſs than a finger in breadth, properiy ſe- 
cured by plaſter, is applied to the whole length of the 
anterior part of the tumor; and when the cſ{char thus 
produced, caſts off, or is divided, an opening of nearly the 
ſame length is thereby intended to be made into the cavity 
of the tunica vaginalis teſtis; by which means the ſur- 
eon has an opportunity of applying ſuch dreſlings to the 
inſide of the ſaid tunic, as ſhall by the generation of new 
fleſh, fill up and aboliſh its cavity. | 
The radical cure by the puncture and tent is performed 
by making a puncture in the ſcrotum with a lancet or 
trochar, and when the contents of the tumor are eva- 
cuated, introducing a bit of lint of the ſize of the orifice, 
and about three fourths of an inch in length through the 
wounded ſcrotum and tunic; but it is neceſſary firlt to ſe- 
curethe tent by a piece of doublethread paſſed throughone 
end of it, that it may not ſlip into the cavity of tlic tunic 
cover the tent with ſoft lint, and over the lint apply a 
bit of ſticking plaſter ; ſuſpend the parts in a bag-truſs : 
when an inflammation commences, remove the platter, 
lint, and tent, and renew them as at firſt, a ſecond time. 
Repeat the operation as often as it may be found ſafe and 
_ expedient for producing a general inflammation of the 
art. The wound may be ſuperficially drefſcd with yel- 
— baſilicon ſpread on a ſoft pledget of lint; and the 
whole ſcrotum may be covered and immerſed in a cata- 
plaſm, compoſed of ſtale crumbs of bread and milk, 
adding a ſufficient quantity of ſallad- oil, in order to keep 
25 application moiſt and ſoft. In the operation by the 
feton, Mr. Warner recommends a ſilver necdie of a con- 
vex form, about fix inches long, and tipped with a ſharp 
ſteel- point. Through the eye of the needle draw a narrow 
ribband of tape, about ten or eleyen inches long, ſoſtened 
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with oil or pomatum ; introduce the point of the nerd!e 
th:ough the upper and anterior part of the tumor, or 
through its upper and exterior part, and its convex 
ſide towards the teſticle ; dire it downwards to the 
lower end of the tunica vaginalis and ſcrotum, and 
there punQture the integuments quite through; then 
convey the needle and ligature downwards till it may 
be properly ſecured. Let the tibband remain unmoved 
ſor forty-eight hours; obſerving to draw it 'upwards 
and downwards once or twice a day, as may be 
thought needful, Treat the patient in the manner 
already adviſed in the account of the other ope- 
rations. See on this ſubject Pott's Treatiſe on the 
hydrocele in his chirurgical works, vol. ii. p. 197, &c. 
Warner's Account of the 'Teflicles, &. p. 26, &c. 
Elſe's Treatiſe on the Hydrecele of the Tunica Vaginalis 
Jeſtis. 


HYDROCEFPHALUS, "Taparg@anc;, formed of ow wa- 


ter, and , a bead, in Medicine, a watery head, oc 
droply in the head. 
The h;d- ocephalus is a congeſtion of water in the head, (> 


as to diſtend and render 1t ſoft, 


There are two kinds of hydrocephali. The firſt, when the 
water is gathered between the ſkull and the ſkin, calied 
hydrocephalus externus; the ſecond when it is collected 
between the ſkull and the brain, or in the ventricles of 
the brain, called hydrecephalus internus. 

Children are much more liable to hydrocephali than 
adults; by reaſon their head is ſoft, and has been 
much compreſſed in the womb; or perhaps, by their 
having been too roughly handled by the midwiſe: add 
that the bones of children's heads being very ſoſt, and 
their ſutures not yet exactly cloſed, they ealily open, 
and give way to an influx of water from without; where- 
as, in adults, the bones of the cranium are very hard, 
and cloſely bound together : nevertheleſs, inſtances oc- 
cur in which they have been ſeized with this diſ- 
order. 

The internal hydrocephalus is a diſeaſe very difficult, if 
not abſolutely impollible to cure. It ſometimes ends in 


mortal couvuliidns, and ſometimes in lethargies, or apo- 


plexics. 

The head, in this caſe, is ſometimes extended to a pro- 
digious bulk, fo that the perſon cannot bear or ſuſtain it. 
Ot this we have an extraordinary inſtance given us by 
Dr. Freind, of a girl two years old, whole head was 
twenty-ſix inches in circumference. Phil, Tranſ, N“ 318. 
We owe to Mr. IIunauld, of the Royal Academy of 
Paris, ſome very ſingular and valuable obſervations on 
this remarkable ſubject. This gentleman, examining 
the head of a child which had died at ſcven months old 
of a hydrocephalus, found it larger in all parts, except 
before, than that of an adult. Toward the face, the 
ſkull was no larger than is natural at that age; but ſide- 
ways and behind, it had (ſwelled to this monſtrous bulk. 
The water was incloſed in the ventricles, and was in 
quantity a pint. 

On conſidering what could be the time when this un- 
happy diſorder -began, it appeared to that gentleman, 
that it did not happen till after the bones of the ſkult 
began to be joined to one another by the ſutures; 
for otherwiſe the head mult have been in the ſame tate 
with thoſe in which the by .rocephalus has begun earlier; 
in which caſe, the bones of the ſkull ſeparate them- 
ſelves to a great diſtance one from another, and the 


membrane which unites them to one another is extremely 


extended. Ihe beginning of this hydrocephaius muit 
have been at a time when the bones of the i{kull, united 
by their ſutures, had already had time conliderably to 
extend themſelves ; and the action of the water on the 
ſides of the ventricles, and on the brain, foiced the 
bones of the {ſkull to take this unnatural growth, And 
from the whole, it is eaſy ro conclude, that thoſe chil- 
dren in whom a hydrocephalus begins, before the boncs 
of the ſkull are ſtrongly uuited, may live a coaliderable 
time, 

The effect which the water, contained in the head, 


had on the brain, in the caſe under conlideration, de- 


ſerves to be remarked. The ſides of the ventricles arc 
in a natural ſtate, applied cloſely on one another, and 
ſcarce leave any ſenhtble cavity; whereas in this head. 
theſe ſides were ſo far ſeparated from one another, as 10 
contain a pint of water. It mult the:efore have hap- 
pened, that the ſtubſtance of the brain, which compoles 
theſe ſides, muſt have been conſiderably elongated, and 
the cortical ſubſtance muſt alſo have been greatly ex- 
tended beyond its natural dimenſions. And, in order 
to be capable of this extenſion, it was found without any 
circumvolutions, and made only a flat even ſurface re- 
gularly of that extent and ſize that would reſult from 
the expanſion of all its circumvolutions. Ihe medullary 

ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance formed a ſecond even ſurface like the former · 
This was very thin} and lay under the former, Phe 
reaſon of this diſpoſtion of the parts of the brain in 
this caſe is obvious; for. the pia mater not having in 
this caſe, the circumvolutions of the brain to follow, as in a 
natural (tate, formed of itſelf a flat ſubſtance upon the 
cortical part, 

It is evident, from theſe obſervations, and from others 
in Veſalius and other authors, that the brain may, from 
accidental cauſes, become of a growth and figure very 
different from what it naturally would have had z and 
that che very. bones of the ſkull are in like manner capa- 
ble of aſſuming a different figure and growth, and that 
even after they have acquired a great deal of their natu- 
ral thickneſs and hardnel(s, and are capable of refilling, 
with conſiderable force, the accidents which tend to de- 
termine this unnatural growth in them: and apolying 
this to the caſe. of a tender fœtus, in which the parts 
have yet ſcarce any degree of (olidity or hardneſs, we 
ſhall ſee an eaſy account of all the unvatural configu- 
rations which anatomilts ſo netimes meer with in che 
ſkulls of adults. Memoirsde l' Acad de Scienc. Par. 1740. 
Dr. Fothergill obſerves, that the hydrocephalus internus 
is much more frequent than perſons generally imagine; 
and this is the more to be lamented, as it nas hi herto 
baſed the ſkiil of our ableſt phyſicians, A fingle in— 
ſtance only occurs under the care of Dr. Watſon, out 
of a great number, in which a recovery was effecteu. 
If appears from leveral diſſections, thit the proximate 
cauſe of this diſrale is a collection of clear pellucid 
lymph, amounting in ſome cases to two, three, four, 
or live ounces, contained in rhe ventricle of the brain 
under the corpus calloſum, from whence it is impoſſible 
to diſcharge it by any medicine, or operation hitherto 
diſcovere i. Dr. Fothergill ſubmits to conſideration, 
whether this extravaſated lymph may not proceed from 
the breach of a lymphatic. This conjeQture is con- 
firmed by its happening more commonly to acalthy, ac- 
tive, lively children, than to ſuch from whom in pre- 
vious indiſpolitioa, there is room to fufpet any ungqual 
or weakened abſorption. Beſides, accidents have often 
preceded this complaint, Dr. Wation 1s of opinion, 
that whenever this fluid is productive of diſeaſe and 
death, its effects ariſe not from any prerernatural acri- 
mony, but from the ventricles being overloaded with it, 
ſo that it forces the brain againit the ſkull, and impede- 
the free paſſage of the blood through the veſſels 01 the 
hrain and its meninges: and, by its prefſure diſtufbs 
the functions of the brain itſelf ; and its effects on the 
optic nerve are carly ſeen in the ſenſibility of rhe retina, 
and at length in a loſs of fight and dilat ation of the pups! 
to itz greateſt extent. The lame caulc affecting the 
third pair of nerves, which are ſubſer vient to the Mo- 
tions of the eyes, occaſions the irregular convulhve mo- 
tions and diſtenſions which are uſually obterved in that 
organ in the courſe of this diſcaſe. A gieater de- 
gree of diſtenſion of the brain, and its compreſſion 
from this fluid brings on general convulſions, and is 
molt uſually fatal. The diſorders to which the He 


as are ſuppoſed to proceed from worms; many of the 
ſame ſymptoms occur, and indicate the neceſhry of pre- 
ſcribing anthelmintics, Dr. Whytt ſuppotes that this 
diſeaſe is gradually formed, and gat it continues ſome 
weeks before it ends fatally : but Dr. Fothergill has met 
with many caſcs of perſons who were well, healthy, and ac 
tive, that have been ſcized with it, and carrie\l off in about 
fourteen days; nor has he ſeldom been able to trace the 
commencement of it above three weeks. Phe firit 
complaint in this diſorder is a pain ſomewhere bzlow 
the bead; molt commonly about the nape of the neck 
and ſhoulders, often in the legs, ſometimes, but more 
rarely, in the arms: when the pau does nat ſeem to af: 
fect any of the limbs, the head and ttamach are moſt 
diſordered. In the courle of three, four, or five days, 
after children have been firſt ſrized, they have com- 
monly complained of a very acute pain in the head 
extending acroſs the forchead from temple o rempolz ; 
this head-ach is attended with occaſional ſickneſs and 
doſing, ircegular breathing, and mach fighing. The 
pulſe is at firſt lower than it ought to be ; and as the pain 
increaſes, becomes gradually flower and irregular. The 
Gr(t acceſs of the ditorder is often attended with feverith 
heat; afterwards, the heat ſubſides till within a day or 
two of the diſſolution of the patient; when the pulſe 
becomes extremely quick, the breathing deep, irregular, 
and laborious, and the heat excellive and more general. 
The head and præcordia are always hot from th cärſt at- 
tack, Every ſymptom almoſt that attends an irrirating 
cauſe in the brain appears in its turn; firit, pains in the 
limbs, fcknels, and head-ach ; ſhorc dittacded ſleeps, 
ſtartings, irregular pulſe, wachfulneſs, and corkderable 
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dilatation of the pupils. The patient is unwilling t6 fs 
diſturbed, averſe to light, takes things greedily, and can 
bear no poſture but that of lying horizontally. The 
whites of the eyes are much ſcen when he is aſſee p; 
the urine and ſtools come away inſenſibly; he often 
ſcreams, and puts one or both hands to his head ; at 
length the eye-lids become paralytic, and the iris im- 
m-'veable, I he heat of the head and trunk become 
excellive, a great heat and ſweat ſpread over the whole 
body, reſpiration is altogether ſuſpirious, the pulſe 
t embling, and very quick; and ſometimes a ſpaſm ter- 
minates the diſ-rier in death. Many of theſe ſymptoms 
are familiar to worm caſes, tecth, and other irritating. 
crfcs: but the pain in the limbs, and inceffant head- 
ach, ande knets ſeem to be the moſt certain intima« 
tious of tne danger. The patient in this diſeaſe is very 
coltive, and the (tools, which are procured ohh great 
difficulty, „re commonly of a dark greenifh colour, 
"with an orlenefs, or plofly biie. and Gngularly offenſive. 
In the earlier ſtages of this diſeaſe, it is uſual to treat it 
as if it proceeded from worms, or ſome irritating cauſe 
cavab'e of being removed. Three or four grains of ca- 
lomel, or more, according to the age and habit of the 
patient, with rhubeb, and the puly. e. ſcam. compoſ. 
are given, to em; ty the bowels; and if the ſtomach, 
appears to be loaded, one fou th, or one half of a grain 
of the «metric tartar! may be joined with it, and the ſto- 
mach wathe with any ſu table liquor. After this, it 
ſeems prude t to abate the vomiting by the ſaline abſor- 
bent mevicines, ading a few drops of the tinctuta the- 
baica as occaſion requires giving broth, thin decoctions 
ot hartthorn ſhavings, and other proper ſupport. Anthel- 
mintics in broth ate adminiſtered by way of clyſters, 
and occaſionally ſma'l doſes of anodynes; a decoRion 
of fem fancon. with thirty-eight or forty drops of ol. 
rerebinth. in three or four ounces of broth ; or aloes boiled 
with milk. Heatiag medicines, and a great degree of 
internal warmth increaſe the malady ; when the diſeaſe 
proceeds from worms, the ſymptoms abate by this pro- 
ceſs; but if they continue it is of a more fatal kind. 
The molt prelling ſympioms however ſhould be abated by 
the application of biiſters, ſinapiſms, and embrocations 
externally, and by the lefs heating antiſpaſmodics inter- 
nally; and the bowely ſhould be always kept as much 
as poffihle free trom impurities. Dr. Buchan alſo te- 
commends diuretics, and uch medicines as promote the 
ſecrerion of urine; a diſcharge from the noſe ought. 
like wife to be promoted, by cauſing the patient to ſnuff 
the powder of afarum, white hellebote, or the like. 
London Med. Obterv, and Inquiries, vol. iv. p-. 40, &c. 
p. 78, &c. p. 321, &. Whytt's Hiſtory of the Hydro- 
cedhaus, in a tract at the end of his works. Buchan's 
Dom. Med. p. 615. edit. 1776. 6 nn 
In the exiernal 5yd-»:emhalus, where the water is retained 
berween the common integuments and the cranium, 
there is ſome hope of a cure, eſpecially if it be not of 
very long ſtanding. Internal medicines muſt be given: 
thete mult be cathartics, diuretics, and diaphoretics ; 
and at the ſame (ime externally large compreſles, cover- 
ing the whole head, muſt be applied, dipped in lime- 
water and {pirit of lavender, of Hungary-water. Bags 


of the dried herbs of lavender, majoram, penny-royal, 


and the like herbs, may be wetted in the ſame liquors, 
and apphed ; and ther frequent uſe of an errhine made of 
marjoram, lily of the valley, marum, and the like, 
ſhould be recommended, as alſo the chewing of tobacco, 
to diſcharge the ſeroſities in form of ſaliva. If theſe do 
not ſucceed, a bliſter muſt be tried behind the ears, on 
the occiput, and neck, and cupping on the parts. Iſſues 
and ſetons alfo are of great uſe. And, in the cupping 
the icarihcation may be made very deep, and afterwards 
dreſſed with digeſtive ointments and precipitate, to keep 
up the diſcharge, Heiſter's Surgery, p. 355. 


when, through ignorance or delign, the integuments 
have been divided, and the contained fluid evacuated, 
life has continued but for a ſhort time after the ope- 
ration. 

HY DROCERA TOPHYLLON, in Botany, the name gi- 
ven by Vaillant, and many others, to a genus of plants 
called by Dilleniu+, dichotophyllum:; and by Linnzus, 
in his Genera Plantarum, CERATOPHYLLUMN, Vail 


lant, Ack. Germ. 1719, 

HY DROCARI, frog*: bit, in Botany, the name of a 
genus of plants of the dioecia enneaniriz claſs. Phe cha- 
racters of the genus are theſe: the flowers are ſome 
male, others female; in the male the cup is a two- 
leaved oblong ſpatha, containing two flowers; the pe- 
culiar petianthium of each flower is compoled of three 
leaves, of an oblong oval figure, hollow, and with 
membranaceous edges; tae flower conliits of three 


Ares 


But even in this diſcaſe, as well as in the sI1NA bifida, 


large petals, flat, aud of a roundiſh gute; the ſtaming 
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are nine ere pointed filaments, diſpoſed in three or- 
ders; the antherz are ſimple: the piſtil is a ſort of rudi- 
ment of a germen in the centre of the flower; in the 
female flowers there is no ſpatha, but the flowers grow 
each by itſelf ; the perianthium and perals are the ſame 
as in the male; the piſtil has a roundiſh germen placed 
under the cup, and from this ariſe fix ſtyles of the length 
of the cup; theſe are compreſſed and ſurrowed ; the 
ſtigmata are bifid and pointed; the fruit is a cortaceous 
capſule of a roundiſh figure, containing fix cells z the 
ſeeds are very numerous, and are ſmall and roundiſh. 

HYDROCHZZRIS, in the Linozan ſyſtem of Zoology, 
a ſpecies of no found at Surinam. See CAPYBARA. 

HYDROCHOOS, in A/tronomy, derived from ddp, water, 
and xt, I pour, See AQUAR IUS, 

HKYDROCORAX, in Orn:hology. Sce Buctros, and 
Corvus IN Diess. 

HYDROCOTYLE, in Botany. See Mar PENNY- 
WORT. 

HYDRODES febris, a fever, in which the patient is, from 
the beginning, afflicted with very copious and weakening 
fweats, and great weakneſs. 

HYDRONAMICS, of dee water, and durante, force, is 
uſed for the ſcience of the laws of the motion of FLUIDS, 
and denotes the ſame with HYDRAULICS. _ 

HYDROGARON, a word uſed by ſome of the old au- 
thors for garum, or brine dijuted with water, and uſed 
as a purge, taken in large quantities. 

HY DROGRAPHICAL Maps, more uſually called ſea 
charts, are projections of ſome part of the fea, in plano, 
for the uſe of navigation. 

In theſe are laid down all the rhumbs, or points, of the 
compaſs, the meridians, parallels, &c. with the coaſts, 
capes, iſlands, rocks, ſhoals, ſhallows, &c in their pro- 
per places, proportions, &c. 
Chriſtopher Columbus, the firſt great diſcoverer of Ame- 
rica, was a man that earned his living by making and 
ſelling Hyaregraphical maps. He happened to be heir to 
the memoires or journals of a noted pilot, One Alonzo 
Sanchez de Huelva, captain of a ſhip, who, by chance, 
had been driven by a ſtorm to the iſland of St. Domingo, 
and died at Columbus's houſe foon after his return. 
This gave Columbus the firſt hint to attempt a diſcovery 
of the Weſt Indies, in which he fucceeded. 
For the conſtruction of the ſeveral kinds of bydrographi- 
cal maps, ſee CHART. 
For their uſes, ſee SAILING, | 

HYDR OGRAPH , compounded of #Jup, aqua, water, 
and yew, I deſcribe, that part of geography which con- 
ſiders the ſea; principally, as it is navigable. 
Hjdrography teaches how to deſcribe and meaſure the 
ſea; it gives an account of its tides, counter-tides, cur- 
rents, ſoundings, bays, gulfs, &c. as alſo of its rocks, 
ſhelves, ſands, ſhallows, promontories, harbours, diſtances 
Sec. from port to port; with all that is remarkable, 
either out at ſea, or on the coaſt. 

Some of the beſt authors uſe the term in a more ex- 
tenſive ſenſe; ſo as to denote the ſame with aav:- 
ation. 
Tn this ſenſe hydrography includes the doctrine of failing ; 
the art of making ſea charts, with the uſes thereof; 
and every thing neceſſary to be known, in order to the 
ſafeſt and moſt expeditious performance of a voyage. 
Dee SAILING, ; 
Hydrograthy is the moſt perſect of all the mathematical 
ſciences; there being ſcarce any thing wanting to its 
prong, but the diſcovery of the longitude. 
he Jeſuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and de Chales, have 
written on the ſubject of hydrography. 
In France they have E of hydregraphy eſtabliſhed 
in all their ſea-ports, who are to inſtruct the youth in- 
| tended for the ſea in all the parts of navigation, failing, 
ſteering, &c. with the ſeveral branches of mathematics 
neceſſary thereto ; as arithmetic, and the doctrine of the 
| ſphere, and trigonometry. 
They are royal profeſſors, and teach gratis; having ſa- 
laries allowed them by the king. They are alſo charged 
with the examination of pilots, &c. 

HYDROLEA, in Botany, a genus of the fentandria di- 
gynia claſs : the calyx is five-leaved, the corolla rotated, 
and the fruit is a double-celled and double-valved 
capſule. There is only one ſpecies. 

HYDROLOGY, compounded of ip, water, and ay, 
ſcience, denotes that part of natural hiſtory, which ex- 
amines and explains the nature and properties of WATER 
in general. 


HYDROMANCY, Tea, compoſed of dp, water, | 


and puayria, divination, the act, or art, of divining, or 
foretelling, future events, by means of water, 

Hydromancy is one of the four general kinds of prv1- 
NATION: the other three, reſpecting the other ele- 
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| ments; viz, fire, air, and earth, are denominated pp 
tomancy, acromancy, and geomancy. | 
Varro mentions the Perfians as the firſt inventors of 
dromaney, adding, that Numa Pompilius, and Pytha. 
goras,. made uſe thereof. ; , 
This ſpecies of divination was performed in various 
ways: ſometimes they uſed invocations, and magie ce. 
remonies, in conſequence of which they diſcovered the 
names of certain perſons, or events, which they wiſhed 
to know upon the water : ſometimes they ſuſpended a 
ring by a thread over a veſſel full of water, and ſtruck 
the ſides of the veſſel with it a certain number of times : 
they alſo formed preſages by caſting ſmall ſtones into 
ſtill water, and obſerving the circles hereby formed on 
the ſurface of the water; by examining the various agi- 
tations of the waves of the ſea ; by obſerving the colour 
of the water, and the figures repreſented in it, &c. &c, 
— an account in Dehio Diſquiſ. Magic. lib. iv. queſt. 6. 
ect. 3. 
The writers in optics furniſh us with di vers hydromantic 
machines, veſſels, &c. 
To conſtiuCt an hyd-emantic machine, by means whereof 
an image, or object, ſhall be removed out of the ſight 
of the ſpectator, and reſtored again, at pleaſure, with- 
out altering the poſition, either of the one or the other. 
Provide two veſſels, ABF, CG LK Tab. IV. Hydraulics, 
He. 41+); the uppermoſt filled with water, and ſuſtained 
by three little pillars, one whereof, BC, is hollow, and 
{urnithed with a cock B. Let the lower veſſel CL be 
divided by a partition HI, into two parts: the lower 
e may be opened, or cloſed, by means of a cock 
at P. 
Upon the partition place an image, which the ſpectator 
in O cannot ſee, by a direct ray GL, 
It now the cock B be opened, the water deſcending into 
the cavity CI, the ray GL will be reſraQted from the 
perpendicular GR to O; ſo that the ſpectator will now 
ſce the object by the refracted ray OG. And again 
ſhutting the cock B, and opening the other P, the water 
will deſcend into the lower cavity HL; whence, the 
refraction ceaſing, no rays will now come from the ob- 
ject to the eye: but, ſhutting the cock P again, and 
opening the other B, the water will fill the cavity again 
and bring the object in ſight of O afreſh, 
To make an hyiromantic veſſel, which ſhall exhibit the 
images of external objects, as if ſwimming in water, 
Provide a cylindrical veſſel ABCD (Tab. IV. Hydraulics, 
ig. 42). divided into two cavities by a glaſs E F, not per- 
tectly poliſhed : in G apply a lens convex on both ſides; 
and in II incline a plain mirror, of an elliptic figure, 
under an angle of 45*; and let IH and HG be — 
thing leſs than the diſtance oſ the focus of the lens G: ſo 
that the place of the images of an object radiating 
through the ſame may fall within the cavity of the upper 
veſſel: let the inner cavity be blackened, and the upper 
filled with clear water. 
If, now, the veſſel be diſpoſed in a dark place, ſo as the 
lens be turned towards an object illuminated by the ſun, 
its image will be ſeen as ſwimming in the water. 
HYDROMEL, *Tipoyea, compoſed of de, water, and 
pe, honey, a drink made of water and honey, nearly in 
equal quantities; called alſo by*the Greeks, pr>uxpavy. 
When this liquor has not fermented, it is called ,p 
hydromel ; and compound, when other ingredients are added 
to the water and honey, in order to improve and exalt 
the flavour and virtues. 
When it has undergone the ſpirituous fermentation, it 
it is called the vinous hydromel, or MEAD and METHE- 
GLIN. 'Toinduce this fermentation, nothing is neceſfary 
but to dilute the honey ſufficiently in water, and to ex- 
poſe the liquor to a convenient degree of heat. 
Hydrom- is the common drink of the Poles and Ruſ- 
ſians. Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. and Ariſtotle, relate, that 
the Celtiberi, and Taulantii, ancient people of Illytia, 
drack hydromel inſtead of wine. : 
HYDROMELON, a name given by the ancients to a li- 
quor prepared with one part of honey, impregnated with 
the juice of quinces, and two parts of boiled water ſet in 
the ſun during the dog-days. 
HYDROMETER, compound of dp, water, and helge, 
meaſure, an inſtrument wherewith to meaſure the gro- 
vity, denſity, velocity, force, or other propertics of 
water, 
That wherewith the ſpecific gravity of water is deter- 
mined, is often called an aerometer, or water poiſe. 
The general principle on which the conſtruction and uſe 
of the hydrometer depends, has been illuſtrated under the 
article ſpecific GRAVITY : for it has there been ſhow", 
that a body ſpecifically light than ſeveral fluids will 
ſerve to find out their ſpecific gravities ; becauſe it will, 
link deepeſt in the fluid whoſe ſpecific gravity is _ 
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Thus, let AB, (Teb. Il Pneumatics, fg. 2 5.) be a [mall 


even glaſs tube, hermetically ſealed, having a ſcale of equal 
diviſions marked upon it, with a hollow ball of about 
an inch in diameter at bottom, and a ſmaller ball C un- 
der it, communicating with the firſt; Into the little ball 
put mercury or ſmall ſhot, before the tube be ſealed, ſo 
that it may ſink in water below the ball; and ſtand up- 
right, the diviſions on the ſtem ſhewing how far it ſinks. 
If this inſtrument be dipped in common water and fink 
to D, it will fink only to E in ſalt water; but in Port 
wine it will fink to F, and in brandy under proof, it 
will perhaps fink to B. It is evident that an hydrometer of 
this kind will only ſhew that one liquid is ſpecifically hea- 
vier than another z but the true ſpecific weight of any 
liquid cannot be determined without a calculation for 
this particular inſtrument; the tube of which ſhould be 
ttuly cylindric, and not tapering as they commonly are. 
Beſides, theſe inſtruments will not ſerve for fluids, whoſe 
denſities are conſiderably different. With a view of te- 
medying theſe and ſome other inconveniences, Mr. 
Clark conſtructed a new hydrometer, for the uſe of 
dealers in brandy and ſpirits, that they might be able to 
determine, by inſpection, whether any ſpirituous liquor 
be proof, above 1 or under proof, and exactly in 
what degrees. is inſtrument is made of copper, be- 
cauſe ivory imbibes ſpirituous liquors, and glaſs is apt to 
break, It conſiſts of a braſs wire about one-fourth of 
an inch thick, paſſing through and ſoldered into the cop- 
per ball B b, (ſee fig. 26). The upper part of the wire is 
filed flat on one fide of the ſtem of the hydrometer, and 
marked at n, to which diviſion it exactly ſinks in proof- 
ſpirits. There are two other marks A and B; the one 
ſhewing that the liquor is one tenth above proof, when 
this inſtrument ſinks to A, and the other indicating one 
tenth under proof when it imerges to B z a braſs weight, as 
C, having been previouſly ſcrewed on to the bottom at c. 
There is a great variety of weights of different ſizes, as K, 
&c. adapted e that differ more than one tenth from 

roof, and for determining the ſpecific gravities of all 
fuch liquors as occur in trade, as well as for ſhewing 
the ſpecific gravities of all fluids quite to common water, 


The round part of the wire above the ball may be| not merely juxtapoſition of parts ; ſo that a part of the 


marked acroſs, as in fig. 27. ſo that with the weight 
as C, which fits the inſtrument for the trial of river 
water, in which it ſinks to R W, it may ſerve for 
wines or other waters: thus in ſpring water it will fink 
toSP; in mineral water to MI; in ſca-water toSE; 
and in the water of ſalt ſprings to SA : and the marks 
br, ra, po, me, denote the diviſions to which the in- 
ſtrument deſcends in Briſtol water, rain water, Port 
wine, and Mountain wine, reſpectively. Phil. Tranſ. 
abr. vol. vi. p. 326, &c. 

Dr. Deſaguliers contrived an hydrometer, for determin- 
ing the ſpecific gravities of different waters to ſuch a 
degree of nicety, that it would ſhew when one kind of 
water was but one forty thouſandth part heavier than 
another. This inſtrument (ſee fig. 28.) conſiſts of CB 5, 
a hollow glaſs ball of about three inches in diameter, with 
a ſmall ball under it of about an inch in diameter. Toa 
ſhort neck at C there is fixed a braſs head, with a fine 
ſcrew, into which the piece Cc is to be ſcrewed ; and 
this piece is joined to a wire C A, about one fortieth part 
of an inch in diameter, and ten inches long, which is 
divided into inches, and tenths of inches. Having put 
a certain quantity of ſmall ſhet into the balls, ſo that when 
the head Cc with its wire CA is ſcrewed on, it ſhall 
ſiuk as far as D, e. g. five inches, in river or ſoft ſpring wa- 
ter, we may know by obſerving how far this hydrometer 
Unks lower in one kind of water than another, their dif- 
ferent ſpecific gravity to a forty thouſandth part, which cor- 
reſponds with one tenth of an inch marked on the ſtem 
A E. For let the hydrometer float in water in the jar IK LM. 
and the ſurface of the water cut the ſtem at D, a grain 
weight laid on the ſtem at A, will cauſe the inſtrument ro 
link, till the mark D of the ſtem ſettles one inch under 
the ſurface; and therefore, a grain depreſſes it an inch. 
The hydrometer weighs four thouſand grains, and every 
inch of the graduated wire weighs ten grains; and, there- 
fore, the part of it DC Be D muſt weigh three thouſand 
nine hundred and fifty grains. But it is known from 
the priciples of ſpecific GRAVITY, that a bulk of water 
equal to DC B D the immerſed part, weighs juſt as 
much as the whole hydremetcr, or four thouſand grains: 
and, therefore, this inſtrument ſerves to compare toge- 
ther the different bulks of four thouſand grains of wa- 
ter, according to their different ſpecific gravities: and 
ſince the whole inſtrument is ſunk an inch by the weight 
of one grain, and the inſtrument will ſtand at one tenth of 
an inch, the difference indicated by it in waters in which 
it floats, it is evident that it will diſtinguiſh the teath of a 
grain in four thouſand, or the forty thouſandth part of the 
whole bulk of water. By altering the quantity of ſhot 
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in the ball ö, the inſtrument may be prepated for the 


compariſon of any other two liquors that are nearly 0 
the ſame ſpeciſic gravity. Deſaguliers, &c. vol. ii. p- 


Thi inſtrument is capable of ſtill greater exactneſs, by 
making the ſtem of a flat thin flip of braſs or of ſteel, by 
which means we incteaſe the ſurface without diminiſh- 
ing the ſolidity: on one fide of this ſtem may be ſeve- 
ral marks denoting the depths to which the inſlrument 
would fink in various ſorts, of water, as rain water, river 
water, &c. and on the other fide may be the diviſions to 
which it would fink in lighter fluids, as hot-bath water, 
Briſtol water, Port wine, &c. but in determining the 
ſtrength of ſpirituous liquors, a cylindric (tem is beſt. 

Mr. Quin has lately conſtructed an bydrometer, recom- 
mended by many diſtiller:, &c. on account of its ac- 
curacy, which requires only eightcen weights uſed on 
the top of the inſtrument, to ſhew all the under and 
over proofs to the certainty of one pint in a hundred 
gallons, from proof to ſeventy gallons to one hundred 
over proof, and to fifty gallons in a hundred under proof, 
which would tequite nine hundred and ſixty- eight weights, 
beſides forty-five air weights, according to the old con- 
ſtruction of Clark's bydrometers. The weights are num- 
bered 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 30, 
40, 50, 100, 200, 300, boo, grains. He as alſo formed 
a table ſhewing the degrees of the themometer, and 
the number of grains correſponding with each degree 
the number of grains required for each ſtrength z3 the 
over proofs, or the quantity of water neceſſary to reduce 
one hundred gallons of ſpirit to proof, with the former 
manner of expreſling the ſeveral preparations, as one to 
two, one to three, &c. and likewiſe the under proofs. 

There is one circumſtance, which deſerves particular at- 
tention in the conſtruction and graduation of hydrome- 
ters for determining the preciſe ſtrength of different 
bravdies, and other ſpirituous liquors, M. Reaumur, 
in making his ſpicit thermometers, diſcovered, that when 
rectiſied ſpirit and water, or phlegm, the other con- 
{tituent part of brandy, are mixed together, there ap- 
pears to be a mutual penetration of the two liquors, and 


one fluid feems to be received into the pores of the other ; 
thus e. g. if a pint of rectified ſpirit be added to a pint of 
water, the mixture will be ſenſibly leſs then a quart. 
Ihe variations hereby produced in the bulk of the mixed 
fluid, render the hydrometer, when graduated in the uſuat 
way, by equal. diviſions, an erroneous meaſure of its 
{trength ; becauſe the ſpecific gravity of the compound 
is found not to correſpond to the mean gravity of the 
two ingredients. M. Montigny conſtrued a ſcale for 
this inſtrumeut in the manner before ſuggeſted by Dr. 
Lewis, on actual obſervation of the finking or rifing 
of the hydrometer in various mixtures of alcohol and 
water, made in certain known proportions. Hitt. de 
Acad, Roy. Sciences, &c. Paris, for 1768. Memoire iv. 
Neumann's Chem. by Lewis, p. 450, note r. 

M. de Luc has lately publithed a ſcheme of the con- 
ſtruckion of a comparable hydrometer, ſo that a work- 
man after having conſtructed one after his principle-, 
may make all others ſimilar to cach other, and cap ible e 
indicating the fame degree on the ſcale, when immeiſed 
in the ſame liquor of the ſame temperatur-. 

For this purpoſe he propoſes to uſe an hydrometer of the 
common conltruCtion, ſuch as is repreſented in fe. 29. 
made of flint glaſs; becauſe glaſs is a ſubilance which 
undergoes the leaſt' change of bulk by heat, ang its 
changes are the moſt regular The ball à ſhould be one 
and a half inch in diameter, with which ſhould communi- 
cate a ſmall hollow cylinder &, containing ſuch a quan - 
tity of quickſilver for a ballaſt, that the inſtrument may 
ſink nearly to the top in the molt ſpirituous liquor, made 
as hot as poſſible. To the ball a is cemented a thin braſs 
tube ſilvered over, or a ſilver tube cc, made perſeQly cylin- 
drical, by drawing it through a hole, this tube, or 
branch, as he calls it, ſhould be long enough to admit 
the immerſion of a ſmall part of it in the leis ſpiritnous 
liquors, e. g. wine reduced to congelation, In order to 
determine a ſtandard for the conſtruction of the ſcale of 
this inſtrument, he forms a weak ſpirit of wine, by 
mixing one part of water with ſix parts of ſuch ſpirits of 
wine as fire gun-powder, or linen ſteeped in them. He 
alſo finds the ſpecific gravity of this mixture, at the 
temperature of fifty-four and a half of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, by a nice hydroſtatical balance. Having 
dipped the hydrometer into this ſpirit of wine, at the 
fixed temperature, he marks upon its branch or ſtem 
with a thread, the point to which it ſinks ; then pre- 
paring a ſort of brandy ſtronger than the common, by 
mixing three parts of water with feven parts of th g 
ſame foirit of wine; he determines the point on the 
ſtem to which the inſtrument would fink in it at ths 
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- fame temperature; and marks it with a thread. Theſe | 


points, viz. 45 and 15 in the figure, are the fixed points 
of the hydrometer. The interval between them may be 
divided into thirty equal parts, each of which will te- 

reſent one thirtieth part of the total effect of the 
Faperadded water, or the ſpecific gravity of the liquor. 
This fundametal interval in inſtrumen's for common 
uſe may be divided into fifteen parts, which will then be 
double degrees. In order to find a convenient place for 
the © of this ſcale, M. De Luc propoſes to reduce one of 
the wines of which brandy is commonly made, to the 
temperature of water in ice, and dipping the hydrometey 
in it, to obſerve how much higher it will ſtand than the 
inferior fixed point. This exceſs of immerſion, com- 
pared with the fundamental ſcale, and reduced to the 
neareſt number of degrees, which' will be an aliquot 
part of it, will be a proportional quantity invariably fixed, 
to be added to the ſcale below the inferior fixed point, 
for determining the place of o. e. g. let this exceſs of 
emerſion be about 159, or half the fundamental ſcale; then 
one ſhould conſtantly add half the fundamental dittance 
below the inferior fixed point, and thence begin to count 
the degrees: ſo that o would be at the bottom of the 
whole ſcale, the inferior fixed point would be at 15*, 
the ſuperior at 45, and the ſcale could be prolonged 
at the top as much as may be neceſſary for the eflays of 
the moſt ſpirituous liquors. Another ſcale may be appli- 


ed on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtem, for trying merely rhe 


ſpecific gravity for the liquids in which the 3 may 
be dipped. The particular fixed points of this ſcale, e. g. 
d d, may be taken in any two liquids, whoſe ſpectke 
gravities tried by the hydroſtatic balance, ſhall have a 
convenient relation, and the ſpace between thoſe two points 
will be divided into a convenient number of equal parts. 
For the correction on account of the differences of heat, 
M. De Luc would take a liquor of mean ſpirituoſity, e g. 
a mixture of one part of water, and ſeven parts of the 
ſpirits of wine determined by the hydroſtatic balance; 
reduce this liquor to the temperature of 45 of Fahren- 
heit ; plunge into it the hydrometer already graduated, 
and obſerve the point to which it ſinks ; he propoſes af- 
terwards to heat the liquor to 650, and then to obſerve 
the ſinking of the inſtrument. From this obſeryation a 
table might eafily be formed, in which we might expreſs 
in degrees of the hydrometer, the effects of the differences 
of heat correſponding to each degree of the themome- 
ter, beginning from a fixed point: or, a particular ſcale 
might be prepared for experiments of this nature, by 
changing the number of degrees contained between the 
fixed points, in order to eſtabliſh an eaſy proportion be- 
tween them and the degrees of the acrometer; and thus 
the correction might be made without tables. If an - 
drometer of this kind were come into general uſe, the 
police of the places in which the trade of ſpirituous li- 
quors is carried on, might take cognizance of it; and 
keep the public ſtandard of the hydrometer or acrometer, 
as they keep the ſtandards of weights and meaſures. 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. part i. art. 20. p. 500, &c. 
M. Le Roi has alſo publiſhed a propoſal for conſtructing 
comparable hydrometers. Hiſt. de l' Acad. des Scien. Paris, 
for 1770. Mem. 7. 


HYDROMETRIA, HypromMETRyY, the menſuration of 


water, and other fluid bodies, their gravity force, ve- 
Jocity, quantity, &c. | 
Hydrometria includes both HYDROSTATICSsS, and HY- 
DRAULICS, | 
The term is modern, but very little in uſe. The firſt in- 
ſtance where we met with it, is in the year 1694, when 
a new chair, or profeſſorſhip, of hydrometery, was founded 
in the univerſity of Bologna, in favour of S. Guglielmini, 
who had carried, the doctrine of running waters, with 
reſpeCt to rivers, canals, dykes, bridges, &c. to an un- 
ſual length. 


HY DROMPHALTS, *Youparc, formed of yup, water, 


and oupanz;, navel, in Medicine, a tumor in the navcl, 
ariſing from a colleCtion of water. | 
The hbydromphalus is diſtinguiſhed from other tumors of 
the navel, by its being very ſoft, and yet not tratable and 
obedient to the touch, ſo as to diminiſh or enlarge, by 
compteſſing it. When viewed, placed between Yo eye 
and the light, it is ſound tranſparent. 
The hydromphalus is to be diſcuſſed by emollient and re- 
ſolutive medicines. It is alſo cured by a punctute made 
in the middle of the navel. Sec Drorsr. 


HY DROMYSTES, or HyDrowmisTa, compounded ' of | 


ddp, water, and gurng, a perſon ſet apart for the offices of 
religion, a name anciently given to certain officers in the 
Greek church, whoſe buſineſs was to make the holy w a- 
TER, and ſprinkle it on the people. 2 


HY DROPARKRA STATE, or HYDRO PARAST N, in Eccie- 


fiaflical Hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, the followers of Ta- 
tian ; called alſo Encratitæ, ApotaCtit:e, Saccophori, Se- 
veriani, and Aquarians. ' 


— — 


a fonineſs 
From the beginning « 
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The word is formed of dap, water, and cer, 7 2 
ent, a 5 
"The hydropm aſftate were a branch of Manichees, whoſe 


diſtingoiſhing tenet was, that water ſhould be afed in the 
encharilſt inſtead of wine. | 


HY UROPHANZA, in Natural Hiftory, the nate of a 


genus of the ſemi-pellucid gems. | 

The word is derived from uIwp, water, and garten, to 
pine; the diſtinguiſhing character of theſe ſtones dein 
that they become lucid on being plunged into water. a 
bey are ſemi-tranſparent flones, compoſed of cryſtal and 
earth, the latter ingredient being in large proportion, and 
mixed but imperfectly, as in the chalcedony, and givin 
a general miſty or cloudy look to the maſs, but conſider. 
ably opake, and not capable of a fine poliſh, but appear- 
ing of a duſky and foul ſurface, till thrown into water 
in which they become lucid, and in ſome degree eranſ- 
parent, and either in part or wholly change their colour 
which returns ro them again when taken out and dried. 
Of this genus we know only two ſpecies, one a whitiſh 
grey, without veins, called /apis mutabilis, and ocunus 
mundi; and the other a whitiſh-grey one, variegated with 
yellow, and with a black central nucleus, called by au- 
thors the OcvLUs belz, 


HYDROPHOBIA , T7 vp:6:a, compounded of be, water, 


and PoCog, fear, in Medicine, an averſion or dread of wa- 
ter, a ſymptom ariſing in perſons bitten by a mad dog, 
or cther animal. | 
This diſeaſe is a!fo called rabres caning. 
Some have obſerved that this kind of madneſs ſcarcely 
ever appears in any animals except dogs, ſoxes, and 
wolves, unleſs by contagion. | 
The marks whereby to know that a dog is mad, are, his 
neither eating or drinking, looking fad and fullen, run- 
ning at any thing in his way, whether man or beaſt, 
known or unknown, with a murmuring noife, but with- 
out barking, nodding as if he were overpowered with 
ſleep, and endeavouting to hide himſelf. I heſe are the 
ſymptoms, according to Boerhaave, in the firſt ſtage of 
madneis, when a bite, though dangerous, is leſs malig - 
nant than in the next ſtage, when he begins to pant, 
hangs out his tongue to diſcharge a great quantity of 
froth from his mouth, which he af always open ; al- 
ternately walking flowly and running; his eyes are dull 
and red, and full of tears; his tongue is of a leaden co- 
jour; he becomes faint and weak, falling down and rifing 
up, and attempting to fly at every thing; and then he 
becomes mad and furious; this ſtage ſeidom continues 
thirty hours, when death terminates the diſeaſe, and a 
bite received now is reckoned incurable, In the firſt 
ſtage Boerhaave ſays, that he remembers and reſpects 
his maſter, but forgets him in the ſecond ſtage. Other 
ſymptoms of madneſs are the dog's being avoided by 
other dogs that ſmell him, their running away with 
horror, and the tone of his voice when he barks, 
which is hoarſe and hollow. This diſeaſe is moſt com- 
mon aſter long dry hot ſeaſons; and ſuch dogs as live 
upon putrid ſtinking carrion, without having ſufficient 
water, are molt liable to it. 
Baldus, a famous lawyer, died of the hydrophebia four 
months after his being bit in the lip by a little dog. 
And the ſame is ſaid of Diogenes the Cynie. 
Though the term hydrephebia in ſtrickneſs only denotes 
this one ſymptom of dreading water, yet it is [requently 
applied to the whole diſeaſe conſequent on'ſuch a bite, 
with all its ſymptoms, | 
The hiſtory of this horrible diſeaſe, as given by Celſus, 
Aurelianus, Dr. Mead, Etmuller, Lifter, &c. is as fol- 
lows; the bite of a mad dog is attended with this ſur- 
priſing circumſtance, that its effects frequently do not 
diſcover themſelves till aſter the cauſe is forgot; the 
wound it{clf cloſing and healing like any other common 
wound. But ſome time after direful ſymptoms enſues 
uſually they commence in about forty days, ſometimes 
in ſixty, ſometimes not till ſix months, and ſometimes 
not till a year, or even two years. However, if 
no ſign of the diforder manifeſts itſelf in about fix weeks, 
the patient is commonly concluded to be fafe, The 
firſt thing obſerved, is a wandering pain reſembling the 
rheumatiſm throughout the whole body, but chielly 
about the wounded part, which begins to (well, inflame, 
and diſcharge an ichor; the patient grows anxious, 
drowſy, and melancholy, and very prone to anger; com- 
plaining of every thing, as the ambient air, the heavi- 
neſs of his bed-cloaths, & c. His ſlumbers are diſturbed, 
and ſuceceded ” conyullive agitations : a deafneſs is 
ſometimes complained of; the eyes are watery, the 
countenance ſottowful, the face pale and contracted: 
ſweat breaks out about the temples ; an unuſual flow of 
ſaliva at we he comes on with a'drynefs of the fauces, 
0 


the _, and ſometimes fcetid breath. 
ere is a peculiar ſtricture aud hea- 
vinels 
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ayD 


vineſs in the breaſt, a rupgling for breath, a Gohing, | 


nauſea, and vomiting. The pulſe of the patient inter. 
mits, and ſomewhat of a tremor is obſerved,” with con- 
volſions of the nerves and tendons: along with theſe 
he feels an inward heat and thirſt, watchfulneſs becomes 
continual, - the mind is more diſturbed, and a delirium 
approaches: at laſt the 
denominates the diſeafe, viz. the aquæ pavor, or dread of 
water, ſo that he cannot bear fo Mock 
any liquid, without the utmoſt conſternation; much leſs 
can he ſwallow the ſmalleſt drop. At firſt a con- 
ſtrictiom of the gullet is perceived ; ſpaſms are produced 
by the fight of liquors, and whiff the ſurface of any li- 
quid is touched, a ſtrangulation may be felt in the throat, 
the ſtomach is inflated, the larynx is outwardly ſwelled, 
which riſes ſuddenly, and as ſuddenly falls. Lond. Med. 
Obſ. vol. v. p. 195, and App. 
This is the pathognomonic ſign of the diſeaſe's being 
come to its height; and never happens til two or thice 
days before the patient's death; the diſeaſe being then, 
by the unanimous conſent both of ancient and modern 
hyſicians, abſolutely incurable. | 
With this there are other concomitant ſymptoms : he 
foams at the mouth, his eyes ſtare, he cannot ſwallow 
his ſpittle without pain; and his penis is conſtantly 
erected, attended with involuntaiy emiſhons of ſemen, 
and frequent calls to make water; ſome bark and ſnar] 
like dogs; and aQually fancy themſelves transformed 
into thoſe creatures; and in the height of their madnels, 
are ready to fly upon and tear to pieces the by-ſtanders : 
yet it is obſerved, that in the intervals of reaſon, the 
patient is afraid of doing harm, and warns thoſe that are 
about bim of their danger. Palmarius obſerves that the 
hydrophiobius patient cannot bear to look in a glaſs, or 
any tranſparent body; and adds, that he never recovers, 
unleſs he knows himſelf in a glaſs; this being a ſign 
that the poiſon has not laid hold of the vital parts. 
Towards the lalt ſtage of the diſeaſe, theſe ſeveral ſymp- 
toms increaſe; ſtrength fails, cold ſweats come on, the 
tightneſs of the breaſt increaſes, and the patient ſoon 
expires in ſpaſms, 
An abſolute bite or wound is not at all neceſſary to pro- 
duce this terrible diſeaſe; the ſaliva of a mad dog, &c. 
being able to convey the diſeaſe by mere contact, or ap- 
lication to the ſkin. 
For the nature and cauſe of the hydrophobia; Dr. Mead, 
from ſeveral hiſtories of particular caſes, concludes, that 
it is the effect of a particular kind of inflammation in 
the blood, accompanied with ſo great a tenſion and dri- 
neſs of the nervous membranes, and ſuch an elaſticity 
or force of the fluid with which they are filled, that the 
molt common repreſentations are made to the mind with 
too great effect; ſo that the uſual impreſſions on the or- 
gans cannot be ſuffered. Hence that timorouſneſs, un 
accountable anxicty and diſquietude, which are always 
the forerunners of the dread of liquids; as alſo che pain 
often felt in making water; and the ſtrange averſions 
ſometimes ſound in patients at the ſight of any thing 
white, the retina being hurt and grieved by the lively 
impreſſions of that colour thereon. Nor is it hard to 
conceive, that when the ſaliva is hot, and the throat in- 
flamed and dry, the ſwallowing of drink ſhould cauſe 
ſuch an intolerable agony. : 
MN. Tauvry, from a nice diſſection and examen of the 
parts of a perſon who died of this diſorder, conjectures 
that the ſaliva and bile are the fluids firſt infected; and 
that the patient vomiting a mixture hereof, the throat 
becomes excoriated thereby; and hence that horror for 
all foods; and particularly for fluids, becauſe theſe diſ- 
ſolve thoſe grievous ſalts contained in the ſaliva and bile. 
He adds, that the nature of the poiſon is ſuch, as diſ- 
ſolves the balſamic and nutritious part of the blood, 
whence the veins are dried up, ſo as not eaſily to admit 
any blood from the arteries; and the arterial blood by 
this means ſuſtaining the action and impreſſion of its veſ- 
fels for ſo long z time, is ſtill farther diſſolved, attenuated, 
and fpiritualized ; and thus ſent, in too great quantity, 
and with too great rapidity to the brain; whence thoſe 
convulſions, diſtractions, &c. 
As to the cure of the hydrophobia, Dr. Mead, after 
Galen, recommends in this as in other venemous caſes, 
to enlarge the wound made by the bite, by a circular 
incicon, to apply a cautery to it, and to keep it open for 
at leaſt forty days. But if this method ſeem too cruel, 
it may ſullice to extract the poiſon, by clapping a cupping- 
glaſs on the place, having firſt made a deep ſcarification 
The doctor adds, he has known a perſon freſh-bitten, 
happily ſaved by the ſole application of the unguentum 
gyptiacum made exceedingly hot. 


f theſe external precautions have not been uſed, or not | 


in time, recourſe muſt be had to internal remedies :| 
alexipharmics mult be drank; among which, the aſhe“ 


as the ſight of | 


grand ſymptom appears which | 


| 


of river lobſters, or cray-fiſh, are principally extolled 
by all the ancient phyſicians; ſo that Galen affirms, 
no body had ever died who uſed this remedy. Theſe 
aſhes to be taken to the quantity of one or two ſpoonfuls 
every day for forty days ſucceſſively, either alone or 
with gentian root and frankincenſe, in wine, : 
But the frequent and ſudden plunging of the patient 
over head and ears in the ſea-water after the bite, has 
been | rings reckoned the beſt and ſureſt preſervative 
againſt this diſeaſe, without ſufficient reaſon. See 
ManNntss. . 
Etmuller recommends cardiacs and alexipharmacs, but 
all in a double doſe, and long continued; and garlick, 
rue, and falt to be beat together, and applied in form of 
a cataplaſm over the wound. Purging with hellebore 
and mercurius dulcis is alſo good; and cantharides are a 
ſort of ſpeciße. Scarifying is commended and after 
the ſcarification, an onion roaſted under the aſhes is ta 
be applied. But the readieſt remedy, he adds, is burn- 
ing the place affected with a red-hot iron, which effec- 
tually removes all the malignity, If the phyfician be not 
called till late, a cupping-glaſs is to he applied very hot; 
an iſſue near the place may likewiſe be of ſervice. Sir 
Theodore Mayerne gives the following preſciiprion for 
the bite of a mad dog: pluck the feathers from the 
breech of an old cock, and apply it bare to the bite; if 
the dog were mad, the cock will ſwell and die; and the 
perfon bitten will do well; if the cock dies not, 
5 is a proof the dog was not mad. Philoſoph Tranſ. 
will | 1 1 
The members of the Royal Academy of Sciences furniſh 
vs with various inſtances of perſons cured of the diſeaſe 
by various means. M. Poupart mentions a woman per- 
fectly recovered by bleeding Yet to deliquium, binding her 
in a chair for a year, and feeding her all the time with bread 
and water. M. Borger relates, that, of ſeveral perſons 
bitten, two were cured by bteeding them in the forehead. 
M. du Hamel adds, that he has known ſalt-water ap- 
plied on the wound, effect a cure. Divers cafes are pro- 
diiced of thoſe cured of the aquz pavor, by being over- 
whelmed with a great quantity of water; and one by being 
only tied to a tree, and two hundred pails of water thrown 
on him. But the beſt inſtance is that of M. Morin: a maid 
of twenty years of age, having all the ſymptoms, was 
bathed in a tub of river-water, wherein a buſhel of ſalt 
had been diſſolved. They plunged her in naked again 
and again, -till harraſſed almoſt to death, they then leſt 
her ſitting in it quite ſenſeleſs. When ſhe came to her- 
ſelf, the' was ſurpriſed to find herſelf looking at the 
water without any concern. Hiſtoire de “' Acad. an. 
1709. 
Vinegar is recommended by Dr. Kramer as a ſpecific 
againſt the hydrophibia, eſpecially if ſome powder of 
cantharides is mixed with it, The receipt given by him is, 
to boil from four to ten grains of the fine powder of can- 
tharides in an ounce and an half, or two ounces of the 
belt vinegar; which is to be given warm to the patient. 
Commerc. Norimb. 1735, bebd. 1183. 
The hydrophobia appears to be a diſorder primarily and 
principally nervous, from the flying pains, the tight- 
neſs of the præcordia, the difficulty of ſwallowing, 
the horror on approach of water, the great ſenſibility 
diſcovered on the impreſſion of air, &c. and other ſymp- 
toms that attend it. Boerhaave and Mead apprehend, 
that the poiſon is conveyed into the conſtitution by means 
of the nervous fluid; but Dr. James, in his Treatiſe on 
Canine Madneſs, more rationally ſuppoſes, that the cel- 
lular membrane is the receptacle of this as well as ſome 
other infections, which may be conveyed to the blood 
by thoſe abſorbing veſſels which are diſtributed to every 
part of the body, and preſerve a conſtant communi- 
cation between the cellular membrane and blood-veflels. 
The cure of this dreadful diſeaſe has been commonly at- 
tempted by ſuch means as deſtroy nervous or ſpaſmodic 
irritation, or that peculiar acrimony that occaſions the 
diforder. Opium, mulk, mercury, the warm bath, &c. 
have been preſcribed for this purpoſe, 
For an account of various medicines, and the method 
of treatment recommended in this diforder, ſee the ar- 
ticle MaDNEss, from the bite of animals. | 
The hyd» phobia is a ſymptom in ſome fevers, and par- 
ticular inflammations, &c. 


HYDROPHORIA, formed of 2p, water, and prgw, / 


bear, in antiquity, a fealt, or funeral cetemony, held 
among the Athenians, and people of ina, in 


memory of thoſe who periſhed in the deluge of Deu- 
calion and | 


Ogyges. 
YYDROPHTHALMIA, a name by which ſome have 


called the PROLAPSUS acz/t, when owing to a quantity 
of aqueous humours. 


AYDROPHYLACIA, of Up and puvnarle, I keep; a word 


uſed by Kircher, and ſome others who have written in 
tbe 


- the ſame ſyſtem, to ſs thoſe great reſervoirs of wa- 
ter which he ces in the Alps, and other moun- 
tains, for the ſupply of the rivers which run through 
the ſeveral lower countries. This he makes to be one 
of the great uſes of mountains in the cxconomy of the 
univerſe. 

HYDROPHYLLUM, in Botany, ſee Water Lear. 

HYDROPHYSOCELE, formed of be, water, Quran, 
I tunſe flatulence, and amm, rupture, a term uſed by ſome 
authors for a ſort of hernia, or rupture, occaſioned by a 
mixture of water and flatulencies. 

HYDROPIC,. e, formed of dd, water, and , 
face; a dropſical patient, or a perſon ſwelled and bloated 
with the abundance of water. 

HYDROPIPER, in Botany, fee PERSICARIA. 

HY DROPNEUMOSARCA, a word uſed by ſome wri- 
ters in ſurgery, to expreſs a tumor filled partly with 
water, partly with flatulencies, and partly with fleſh. 

HYDROPS, e, of wg, agua, and wh, vilths, in 
medicine. See DROPSY. | | 

Hyprors ad matulam, a term fometimes uſed for a 
DiaBeres. _ 

HYDROPOTA, of *YIoworng, formed of dd, water, and 
eolng, drinker ; of www, I drink, in Medicine, a perſon 
who drinks noching but water. 
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It has long been controverted among phyſicians, whether | 


or no the hydropote lived longer than other perſons ? 
See DrinK. 

HYDROPYRETOS, formed of up, water, and mupric, 
fever, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a malig- 
nant fever, attended with very copious ſweats. Some 

make it the ſame with the ſudor Anglicus, ot $WEAT- 
ING 8 810 

HYDRORHODINON, formed of up, water, and god reſe; 
a name given by the ancients to a mixture of water and 
oil of roſes, this, as it was at once cooling and emetic, 
was very much uſed by the ancients, to provoke vo- 
miting after the taking of poiſons. 

HYDROROSATON, in the wrizings of the ancient phy- 
ficians, a name given to a drink made of water, honey, and 
the juice of roſes. The proportions were four pounds 
of roſes, five pints of water, and two pints of honey. 

HYDROSARCA, of yup, water, and capt, fie/h, in the 
writers of ſurgery, a word uſed to expreſs a tumor, 

_ compoſed partly of water, and partly of fleſh, 

HYDROSCOPE, ben, formed of dd, water, and 

oxontu, I conſider, an inftrument anciently uſed for the 


meaſuring of time. 
The hydroſcope was a. kind of water-clock, conſiſting 
of a cylindrical tube, conical at bottom ; the cylinder 
was graduated, or marked out with diviſions, to which 
the top of the water becoming ſucceſſively contiguous, 
as it tickled out of the vertex of the cone, pointed out 
the hour. a 
Syneſius defcribes the hydroſcope at large in one of his 
letters. See CLEPSYDRA. 

HY DROSELINUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to SMALLAGE- | | 

HY DROSTATICAL Balance, a kind of balance con- 
trived for the eaſy and exact finding the ſpecific GR AV1- 
Tits of bodies, both liquid and ſolid. 
The inſtrument is of conſiderable uſe in eſtimating the 
degree of purity of bodies of all kinds; the quality and 
richneſs of metals, ores, minerals, &c. the proportions 
in any mixture, adulteration, or the like z of all which 
the ſpecific weight is the only adequate teſt. 
The hydreſtatical balance is founded on this theorem of 
Archimedes, that a body heavier than water weighs leſs 
in water than in air, by the weight of as much water as 
is equal to it in bulk. Whence, if we ſubtract the 
weight of the body in water ſrom its weight in air, the 
difference gives the weight of as much water as is equal 
in maguitude to the ſolid propoſed. 
Having, therefore, two bodies, the one firm, the other 
Auid, together with the weight of each apart; to find 
their proportion, divide the greater by the leſſer; the 
quotient compared to one, that is, unity, will be the 
antecedent of the proportion deſired. 
The inſtrument, with its apparatus, is repreſented Tab. 
IV. fig. 43 and 44+ Hydreſtatics and Hydreulig, and 
needs little deſcription. See GOLD. 
AB is a nice balance, turning with a ſmall part of a grain, 
and furniſhed with a long examen D, for determining 
the exact horizontal poſition of the balance. 
1. To find the ſpecific gravity of a fluid: hang to the 
end B of the beam the little ſcale S, and to the bottom 
of the ſcale 8, by a horſe-hair, which is of the ſame 
ſpecific gravity with water, the glaſs bubble G, which 
mult be ſpecifically heavier than any fluid cxcept mer- 
cury. To the oppoſite end A of the beam hang a braſs 
ſcale E, which is a counterpoiſe to the bubble G, im- 
merſed in water; but when the bubble hangs out of the 
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water, a weight muſt be laid on E to keep it ip gon! 
bria, which weight will be equal to what * dude en 
in water, or to a bulk of water equal to the bubble; 
when rain-water is uſed, this weight will be a thouſand 
grains. Then fill a cylindrical veſſel I, about two thirds 
with common water; and when the bubble is let into it 
the beam will remain in a horizontal poſition, if the 
water be of the ſame ſpecific gravity as that in which the 
bubble was adjuſted ; if it be not, there will be a va- 
riation, which is to be correaced by means of little 
weights for that purpoſe. Having thus adjuſted the 


bubble in water, the ping gravity of any other fluid 


will be ſound 47 hing the bubble in it; and fiuce 
you always weigh ſo much of the liquid as is equal to 
the bulk of the bubble, if there be any difference be. 
tween ſuch quantity and the like quantity of water, it 
will be diſcovered by putting weights into the aſcendins 
fcale. E. g. if red Port wine be put into the veſic * the 
bubble will fink, and require the addition of ten grains 
in the fcale E, when the ballance has been adjuſted in 
rain-water, for reſtoring the equilibrium; which ſhews 
that Port wine is lighter than rain-watet ten Parts in a 
thouſand, or one hundredth part, If proof brandy be 
uſed, ſeventy-ſeven grains will be required to reſtore the 
equilibrium, and therefore brandy, os proof ſpirits weighs 
feventy-ſeven parts in a thouſand, or one thirteenth part 
lefs than rain water. But in a denſer medium G woulg 
riſe; and if ſea-water be uſed, twenty-ſix grains mult 
de put into the ſcale & to refiore the equilibrium, which 
ſhews that ſea-water is twenty-ſix parts in one thouſand 
or one thirty-cighth part heavier than rain-water, : 
2. To find the ſpecific weight of a ſolid; inſlead of 
the bubble, hang on the glaſs bucket K, fig. 44, which 
with its ſuſpending piece H, will be in equilibrio with 
the ccunterpoiſing ſcale E. Having weighed the ſolid in 
air in the bucket, by counterpeiling it with weights on 
the ſcale E, note its weight; but becauſe not only the ſo- 
lid to be tried, but the glaſs-bucket itſelf will loſe of its 
8 when immerſed in water, you muſt reſtore to 
the bucket the weight that it loſes by being immerſed, 
that the body in it alone may be examined: this is done 
by means of the piece E, which weighs juſt as much as 
a bulk of water equal to the bucket; and being ſlipped 
on the ſuſpending piece at H, it not only reſtores to the 
bucket what it had loſt by being immerſed in water, but 
makes a ſcale for receiving weights, in order to reſtore 
the equilibrium io the ſolid contained in the bucket, and 
to ſhew how much it has loſt of its weight in water. 
When many bodies are to be weighed bydsoftaticalh, it 
is beſt to weigh them all in the air ſucceſſively, and ſet 
down their weights before you begin to weigh them in 
water, becauſe it would be troubleſome to dry the bucket 
every time. Care muſt alſo be taken that no bubbles of 
air adhere to the bodies weighed ia water, which would 
make them lighter. 
Dr. Deſagulicrs has added a contrivance to this machine 
to make it more nice, ſee fig. 45. 8, 8, 8, are three 
ſcrews which ſerve to ſet the foot and ftem upright; and 
OM is a ftring and plumet, whoſe point hanging over NM, 
ſhews when the piece PC is truly vertical. There is alfo 
a piece EO, which has a flit to compare with the examen 
D Paying in the notches Cc. Deſag. Exp. Phil. vol. ii. 
p. 196. 
Mr. Martin propoſes the following conſtruction of an 
accurate hydre/tatical balance. AB, fee fre. 46. is the 
foot on which it ſtands; CD, a pillar ſupporting a 
moveable braſs plate EF, faſtened thereto by the ſcrew 
in the knob e. In the end of this plate is 05 xed an up- 
right piece IK, ſupporting another plate GH, which 
flides backwards and forwards thereon, and is moveable 
2 way about it. In the end of this plate at H, is 
fixed (by a nut beneath) a wire LM, taped with a fine 
thread from one end to the other; upon this moves the 
ſwan-neck ſlip of brals NO, to which a very exact ba- 
lance is hung at the point N; to one of whole ſcales P, 
is appended the heavy body R, by a fine horſe-hair, or 
iece of ſilk $: the weight of the ſaid body R ia the air 
is expreſſed by the weights put into the ſcale Q to make 
an equilibrium therewith, which being deſtroyed by im- 
merging the ſolid in the fluid IV, contained in the glass 
WV, is again reſtored by weights put into the ſcale P. 
So that the weights in the ſcale 2 with thoſe 
in the ſcale P, ſhew at once the ſpecific gravity of the 
ſolid R to that of the fluid ITV. 
For ſeveral other conſtructions of this inſtrument, deſign- 
ed for greater gptar x than that of the common ſort, 
the reader may conſult 5 Graveſande's Phyſices Elen. 
Math. &c. tom. i, lib. 3. cap. 3. The ſpecific gravities 
of ſmall weights may be determined by ſuſpending them 
in loops of horſe-hair, or ſilk threads, to hook at the 
botttom of the ſcale of the common hydrg/tatico! balance. 
E.g. if a guinea ſuſpended in air be counterbalanced 
by 
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by 129 grains in the oppoſite ſcale; and upon be- 
ing immerſed in water, requires 74 grains to be 
nt into the ſcale over ir, in order to reſtore: the equili- | 
beten ; we thus find that a quantity of water of equal 
bulk with the guinea, weighs 94 grains, or 1.253 by 
which divide 129, the weight of the guinea in air, and 
the quotient, or 17.793, ſhews that the guinea is ſo 
many times heavier than its bulk of water. Whence, 
if any piece of gold be tried, by weighing it firſt in air, 
then in water, and if upon dividing the weight in air 
by the loſs in water, the quotient is 194.793, the gold is 
good; if the quotient be 18, or between 18 or 19, the 
gold is very fine; but i! it be leſs than 194, the gold is 
too much alloyed with other metal. If filver be tried in 
this manner, and found to be eleven times heavier than 
water, it is very fine; if it be 104 times heavier it is 
ſtandard : but if it be any leſs weight compared with 
water, it is mixed with ſome lighter metal, ſuch as tin. 
In order to find the ſpecific gravities of thofe bodies that 
are lighter than water, let an upright ſtud be fixed into a 
thick flat piece of braſs, and in this ſtud let a ſmall lever, 
whoſe arms are equally long, turn upon a fine pin as an 
axis. Let the thread which hangs from the ſcale of the 
balance be tied to one end of the lever, and a thread 
from the body to be weighed, tied to the other end. 
This done, put the braſs and lever into a veſſel; then 
pour water into the veſſel, and the body will riſe and 
float upon it, and draw down the end of the balance 
from which it hangs, then put as much weight in the 
oppoſite ſcale as will raiſe that end of the balance, fo as 
to pull the body down into the water by means of th- 
lever; and this weight in the ſcale will ſhew how much 
the body is lighter chan its bulk of water. Ferguſon's 
Lect. p. 160, Bvo. Ja 
HyDprROSTATIC bellows, in Hydri/tatics, is a machine for 
demonſtrating the upward preſſure of Lutys, conſiſt- 
ing of two thick oval boards A, (Tab IV. Hydraulics, &c. 
fig. 47 ) each about ſixteen inches broad, and eighteen 
inches long, covered with leather, to open and ſhut 
like a common bellows, but without valves, only a pipe 
B, about three feet high, is fixed into the below: at e; 
Jer water be poured into the pipe at C, which will run 
into the bellows, and ſeparate the boards a little. Then 
lay three weights 4, c, d, each weighing a hundred 
pounds upon the upper board; and pour more water 
into the pipe B, which will run into the bellows, and 
raiſe up the board with all the weights upon it; and if 
the pipe be kept full until the weights ate raiſed as high 
as the leather, which covers the bellows, will allow, the 
water will remain in the pipe, and ſupport all the 
weights upon it; even though it ſhould weigh no more 
than a quarter of a pound, and theſe three hundred 
pounds; nor will all their ſorce be able to cauſe them to 
deſcend and force the water out of the top of the pipe. 
"Phe reafon of this will appear, if we conſider that if a 
hole be made in the upper board, and a tube be put into 
zt, the water will riſe in the tube to the ſame height as 
it riſes in the pipe; and would riſe as high by ſupplying | 
the pipe in as many tubes as the board could contain 
holes. Now, ſuppoſe only one hole to be made in any 
part of the board, of an equal diameter of the bore of 
the pipe B, and that the pipe holds juſt a quarter of a 
pound of water; if a perſon puts his finger upon the 
hole, and the pipe be filled with water, he will find his 
finger to be preſſed upward with a force equal to that of 
a quarter of a pound. As the ſame 5 is equal up- 
on all equal parts of the board, each part, whoſe area 
is equal to the area of the hole, will be puſhed up- 
ward, with a force equal to that of a quaiter of a 
ound: the ſum of all which preſſures againſt the under 
Rae of an oval board, fixteen inches broad, and eighteen 
inches long, will amount to three hundred pounds : 
and, therefore, ſo much weight will be raiſed up 
and ſupported by a quarter of a pound of water 
in the pipe. Hence it a man ſtands upon the up- 
per board, and blows into the bellows through 
the pipe B. he will raiſe himſelf upon the board; and 
the ſmaller the bore of the pipe is, the eaſier he will be 
able to raiſe himſelf; and then by putting his finger up- 
on the top of the pipe, he can ſupport himſelf as long 
as he pleaſes ; provided that the bellows be air-tight. 
Mr. Ferguſon has deſcribed another machine, which 
may be fabſtiruted inſtead of this common hydreſtatical 
bellws: A B C D. fig. 48, is an oblong ſquare box, in 
one end of which is a round groove, as at a, from top 
to bottom, for receiving the upright glaſs tube I, which 
is bent to a right angle at the lower end as at 7, in fig. 49. 
and to that part is tied the end of a large bladder K, 
which lies in the bottom of the box. Over this bladder 
is laid the moveable board I., fig. 48. and 50. in which 
is fixed an upright wire M; and leaden weights N N, 


gold; a half diviſion to bx 


to the amount of fixteen pounds, with holes in their 
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middie, are put upon the wire over the board, and preſs 
upon it with all their forte. The croſs bar p is then put 
on to ſeeure the tube from falling, and keep it in an up- 
right poſition ; and then the piece EFG is to be put on, 
the patt G fliding tight into the dove-tailed groove H, to 
keep the weights NN horizorital, and the wire M up- 
right, which is received into a round hole e, in the part 
EF. There are ſour upright pins in the four corners of 
the box within, each almoſt an inth long, for the board 
L to reſt upon, in order to keep it from preſſing the 
ſides of the bladder below it cloſe together at firſt. 
The whole machine being thus put together, pour wa- 
ter into the tube at top, and the water will run down 
the tube into the bladder below the board, and after the 
bladder has been filled up to the board, continue pour- 
ing water into the tube, and the upward preſſure of the 
bladder will raiſe the board with all the weight upon it, 
even though the bore of the tube ſhould be fo ſmall, that 


leſs chan an ounce of water would fill it. Ferguſon's 


Lectures, Supplement 1767, p. 16. 


Bradford's HYDROSTATICAL Inſtr ument, is a new inven- 


tion for weighing money, and diſcovering its defect ei- 
ther of weight or purity, FEBS | 

It conſiſts of a thin flat braſs ruler, about half a foot 
long; on each fide of which are two graduated” lines, 
thoſe on the upper ſide marked A and W (fee Tab. IV. 
Hydraulics, fig. 51. Ne 1.) and thoſe on the other ſide 
Band W. ibid. NV 2. There are alſo a ſmall chain and 
pincers, wherein to fix the piece of money intended to 
be weighed and proved, together with two pair of ceatre 
pins, marked A and B, ibid. Ne 2 and 3, being the 
points of ſuſpenſion of the rod when uſed ; whereof the 
former pair A are tobe uſed for proving all pieces of gold 
under thirty- ſix ſhillings value; and the other pair, . ar 
B, for all picecs from thirty-fix ſhillings to ſeventy-two 


ſhillings, or three pounds twelve ſhillings. Laſtly, there 


is a ſliding piece, or index C, ibid. N 3. by the motion 
of which backward or forward until the point of equi- 
librium is diſcovered, the value of any piece. ſuſpended 
in the pincers is found upon the graduated lines already 
mentioned, Of theſe lines thoſe marked A and B are 
called ſtatical lines, as being calculated for weighing the 
piece in air, and thoſe marked W W, are called hydro- 
flatical lines, as ſerving to point out the alloy or adul- 
teration ot the piece weighed. A whole divifion on each 
line is equal to the weight or value of one ſhilling in 
pence, and a quarter diviſion 
to three pence, | | 
To prove a guinea: firſt ſuſpended it in the pincers, and 
then placing the inſide of the fliding piece C to twenty- 
one on the line A on the upper ſide of the ruler, which 
mult move freely on the centre pin marked A, and if 
the guinea and fliding piece exactly balance each other, 
the guinea is full weight; if not move the ſlider back- 
wards or forwards untit they equiponderate ;' when the 
diviſion cut by the inſide of the flider is the true weight 
of the gold; and if it reſts ſor inſtance, at twenty and a 
half, then the guinea weighs only twenty ſhillings and 
ſix pence. In the next place, to prove the alloy of this 


piece, let the ſlider be brought to the diviſion twenty and 


a halt, upon the bydr:/tatical line marked W, for what- 
ever diviſion is cut by the flidec in weighing on the ſtati- 
cal line, it mult be placed at the ſame on the bydreſtati- 
cal line adjoining. Then let the piece, together with the 
pincers, and the braſs link whereon it is ſuſpended, be 
immerled in water ibid. N. 3.) as far as the notch on 
the faid link; if then the inſtrument acts in equilibrio, 
or the piece ſink deeper in the water, the guinea is ſtand- 
ard gold ; but if the ſlider muſt be moved farther back - 
ward before it will equiponderate, the guinea is adulte- 
rated. If it is alloyed with ſilver, allow two ſhillings for 
every penny it wants in the hydro/tatical weight; and 
then if the number of pence the piece is deficient in 
weight bydre/tatically, when doubled, exceed the number 
of thillings it weighs ſtatically, it may be concluded to 
be adulterated with ſome baſer metal than Glver. How- 
cver, a more ſpeedy method of diſcovering whether a 
piece of gold be adulterated or not, without moving the 
llider more than once, is this: when the piece is weighed 
ſtatically, bring the ſlider to the diviſion on the hydre/ta- 
tical line expreſſing its weight; and immerſing the piece 
and pincers as before, ſo that the ſurface of the water 
may be exactly at the mark on the long link, if the in- 
ſtrument does not then equiponderate, gently lower the 
hand that holds the fluid, until the inſtrument comes to 
an equilibrium; at which time, if the guinea be a coun- 
terfeit, great part of the pincers will appear above the 
water; if a 36s, piece be tried, not only the pincers, 
but a ſmall part of the coin, will appear above the ſur- 
face, if the piece be counterfeit. This laſt method is 
ſulkciently near the truth for common practice. 

If there is occalion to weigh and prove a very ſmall piece 
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of gold, as a 25. 3d. 4s. 6d. &c. the method is, to put | 
the ſaid pieces in the pincers, with ſome other piece that 
has been approved before z by which means the weight 
and alloy of the ſmall piece may be eaſily diſcovered, as 
above. If the piece be above 36s. the ſlider is to be 
placed according to the diviſions of the ſtatica) and hydro- 
/latical lines on the under ſide of the inſtrument, which 
are fitted to the ſtandard of the mint; by which a guinea 
weighs 129 grains, 

HYDROSTATICS, compoſed of bp, water, and rariun, 

 flatics, of gates, flans, flanding, of ina, ſto, I fland ; 
bydreſtatics being conceived as the doctrine of the £Qu1- 
LIBRIUM of liquors, is the doctrine of gravitation in 
fluids; or that part of mechanics which conſiders the 
weight or gravity of fluid bodies, particularly of water, 
and of ſolid bodies immerged therein. 
To hydroflatics belong whatever relates to the gravities 
and equilibria of liquors, with the art of weighing bo- 
dies in water, in order to eſtimate their ſpecific gravi- 
ties. | 
Mr. Boyle has applied hydre/tatics to good purpoſe, in 
examining and praying the goodneſs and purity of me- 
tals, minerals, and other bodies, particularly fluids, in 
an expreſs treatiſe, entitled, Medicina Hydroſtatica. 
The laws of hydre/tatis, with the application thereof, ſee 


delivered at large under the articles FLuiD and Specific | 


GRAVITY. ; 
Hydroſtatics are frequently confounded with hydraulics, 
on account of the affinity of the ſubjects; and ſeveral au- 
thors chuſe to treat of the two promiſcuouſlly. 
The oldeſt writer on hydreſtztics is Archimedes, who firſt 
delivered the laws thereof in his book De inſidentibus hu- 
mido. Marin Ghetaldus firſt brought his doQtrine to ex- 
riment, in his Archimedes Promotus ; and from him 
Mr. Oughtred took the greateſt part of wat he has given 
us on this ſubject. The celebrated M. Paſchal has writ- 


ten an excellent treatiſe on this ſubject, intitled, Traite |- 


de PEquilibre des Liqueurs & de la Peſanteur de “Air. 

M. Mariotte, in a French treatiſe, publiſhed at Paris in 

1686, Of the Motion of Water and other Fluids, gives 

moſt of the propoſitions of hydreftatics and hydraulics, 

ved by reaſon, and confirmed by experiments. The 

fers F. Tertius de Lanis, in the third tome of his 
agiſterium Naturæ & Artis, lays down the doctrines 

of Droftatic more amply than they are elſewhere found. 

F. Lamy, in the ſecond part of his mechanics, entitled, 
Traité de l'Equilibre des Liqueurs, delivers the funda- 
mental laws of hydro/iarics and hydraulics ; and the like 
is done by Dr. Wallis, in his Mechanica. Laſtly, fr 
Iſaac Newton gives ſome of the ſublimer matters, in 
the ſecond book of his Philoſoph. Nat. Princip. Mathe- 
matic. 

HY DROTICS, formed of bd, water, in Medicine. See 
HYDRoOPIC. 

Hrpuvs, or Hater Serpent, in Aſtronomy, is a ſouthern 
conſtellation, including ten ſtars; the longitudes, lati- 
tudes, &c. of which are as follow : 


| = 
2 9s 
Names and ſituations of the E Longit. Latitude.] 2. 
ſtars, 4 . 
8 
F 4 & 
In the head. X| 8 4 34104 10 20| 3 | 
iſt in the neck 25 6 36167 8 zt| 5 
2d 25 17 13169 50 46] 4 
3d 28 2 10071 14 494 
4th * © 50 54/71 33 18] 5 
5 
Between both ſmall clouds 26 34 48176 45 35] 3:4 
6 23 22/2 50 53/6 
Near the leſſer cloud by 206 51 48164 31 270 3 
tt 
7 of the 2 next tot 1 3 37 3518 5 20 3.4 
Southern [N17 32 56176 5 13 5 


HYEMAL ſelſtice, the ſame with winter ſolſtice. See SOL- 
STICE. 

HYEMANTES, in the Primitive Church, offenders who 
had been guilty of ſuch enormitics, that they were not 
allowed to enter the porch of the churches with the 
ather penitents, but were obliged to ſtand without, ex- 

ſed to all the inclemency of the weather. 

HYES, in Mythology, a ſurname given to Bacchus, from 
the name Hye given to his mother Semele: or, accord- 
ing to others, becauſe her feaſt commonly happened in 
a rainy ſeaſon ; from ww, te rain. The Athenians wor- 
ſhipped Jupiter under the character Pluvialis, and erected 
an altar to him on mount Hymetta. 

HYGEIA, in Mythology, See HEALTH, 

HY GIEINE, 'Tywm, formed of vy mg, ſound, healthy, that 
branch of medicine which conſiders health, and diſcovers | 


HYGRA, o 
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proper means and remedies, with their ufe, in the Fre. 
ſervation of that ſtate. FIN 0 hy pre 
The objects of this branch of medicine ate, the 

NATURALS. Sec Alx, Dig r, ExERC ISE, * 
Hygieine, more largely taken, is divided into three parts; 
PROPHYLACTICE, which foreſces and prevents dileaſes : 
SYNTERITICE, employed in preſerving health; and 


ANALEPTICE, whoſe office is to cure di 
ſtore health. ; teaſes, arid re- 


f bypog, moiſt, a name given by the ancienis t 
what they called liquid plaſters, in ok 1 * 


called xeria, or dry ones. Theſe firſt were a ſort of li- 
niments. 


HYGROCRSOCELE, compounded of Lypog, moiſt, and 


vpe ramex varicoſus, in Medicine, a branch of a 
vein ſwelled with ill blood, or other humours; or a va- 
ricous tumor of ſome of the veins of the teſtes, attended 
with a gathering of water in the ſcrotum, 


HYGROMETER, or Nor IiouETER, compounded of 


types, moift, and neee, I meaſure, a machine, or inſtru- 
ment, whereby to meaſure the degrees of drineſs, or 
moiſture, of the air. 

There are divers kinds of hyorometers ; for whatever body 
either ſwells or ſhrinks by drineſs or moiſture, is capable 
of being formed into an hygrometer. Such are woods of 


. moſt kinds, particularly aſh, deal, poplar, &c. Such alſo 


is cat-gut, the beard of a wild oat, &c. 


The beſt and moſt uſual contrivances for this purpole are 
as follow. 


HYGROMETERS, conſtruction of, Stretch an hempen cord, 


or a fiddle-ſtring, as AB (ſee Tab. II. Pneumatics, 
30.) along a wall, bringin 
and to the other extreme Þ, tie a weight E, into which 
tit a ſtyle, or inden, FG. On the ſame wall fit a plate 
of metal H I, divided into any number of equal parts, 
and the g meter is complete, 

For it is a mattet of undoubted obſervation, that moiſture 
ſenſibly ſhortens the length of cords and ſtrings ; and 
that as the moiſture evaporates, they return to their for- 
mer length; and the like may be ſaid of a fiddle-ſtring. 


The weight, therefore in the preſent caſe, upon an in- 


creaſe of the moiſture of the air, will aſcend; and, upon 
a diminution of the ſame, it will deſcend. 

Hence, as the index F G will ſhew the ſpaces of aſcent 
2nd deſcent, and thoſe ſpaces are equal to the increments 
and decrements of the length of the cord or gut, ABD, 
the inſtrument will diſcover whether the air be more or 
leſs humid now than it was at another given time. 

Oc thus: if a more ſenſible and accurate hygrometer be 
required, ſtrain a whip-cord, cr fiddle-ſtring, over ſe- 
veral truckles, of pullies, A, D, E, F, and G fig. 31.); 
and proceed with the reſt as in the former example. Nor 
does it matter whether the ſeveral parts of the cord 
AB, C D, DE, EF, FG, be parallel to the horizon, as 
expreſſed in thepreſent figure,or perpendicular tothe ſame. 
The advantage of this, above the former hygrometer, is, 
that we have a greater length of cord in the ſame com- 
paſs; and the longer the cord, the greater its conttac- 
tion and dilatation, 

Or thus: faſten a twiſted hempen cord, or fiddle-ſtring, 
HW; by one end, ſuſtaining a weight W {fg. 32.) to 
an iron hook; and let the other end deſcend upon 
the middle of a horizontal board, or table, AB, and fit 
an index, I. Laſtly, from the centre B deſcribe a circle ; 
which divide into any number of cqual parts. 


Now, it is matter of obſervation, that a cord or gut twiſts 


itſelf at it is moiſtened, and untwiſts again as it dries. 
Mr. Molyneux, ſecretary of the Dublin ſociety, writes, 
that he could perceive this alternate twiſting and untwilt- 
ing in a cord, by only breathing on it eight or ten times, 
and then applying a candle toward it. Hence, upon an 
increaſe or decreaſe of the humidity of the air, the index 
will ſhew the quantity of twiſting or untwiſting; and, 
conſequently, the increment or decrement of humidity, 
or dtineſs. 
Thoſe Dutch toys, called weather-houſes, where a ſmall 
image of a man, and one of a woman, are fixed upon 
the ends of an index, are conſtructed upon this princt- 
ple. For the index being ſuſtained by a ſtring, or 
twiſted catgut, turns backwards or forwards, bringing 
out the man in wet weather, and the woman in dry. 
Or thus faſten one end of a cord, or fiddle-{tring, H 1, 
(fige 33-) to a hook, II; and to the other end faſten a 
ball, K, of a pound weight, Draw two concentric Ciſ- 
cles on the ball, and divide them into any number of 
equal panes fit a ſtyle, or index, NO, into a proper ſup- 
port, N, ſo as the extremity O may almoſt touch the 
diviſions of the ball. ö 
Here, the cord or gut twiſting or untwiſting, as in the 
former caſe, will indicate the change of moiſture, &c. 
by the ſucceſſive application of ſeveral diviſions of the 
circles to the index. 

9 Or, 


fig. 
it over a truckle or pulley, B, | 
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r thus: provide two wooden frames, A B and CD, 
fig: 34.) with grooves therein; and between thoſe grooves 
t two thin 1-aves of aſh, A E F C, and GB D H, fo as 

they may eaſily ſlide either way. At the extremes of the 
frames, A, B, C, D, confine the leaves wich nails, leaving 
between them the ſpace E G H F, about an inch wide. 
On I faſten a ſlip of braſs dented, IK; and in La little 
dented wheel, upon whoſe axis, on the other ſide of the 
machine, an index is to be put. Laſtly, from the centre 
of the axis, on the ſi\me fide, draw a circle, and divide 
it into any number of equal parts, 5 | 
Now, it being found by experience, that aſſien wood rea- 
dily imbibes the moiſture of the air, and ſwells there- 
with; and as that moiſture ſlackens, ſhrinks again; upon 
any increaſe of the moiſture of the air, the two leaves 
A F and BH, growing turgid, will approach neater each 
other: and, again, as the moiſture abates they will 
ſhrink, and again recede. Hence, as the diſtance of the 
leaves can neither be increaſed nor diminiſhed withour 
turning the wheel L, the index will point out the changes 
in reſpe of humidity and drineſs. 

It is to be roted, that all the hygrometers above deſcribed 
become ſenſibly leſs and leſs accurate ; and, at length, 
undergo no ſenſible alteration at all from the humidity of 
the air. The following is much more laſting; though 


thermometer; but whatever be the ſubſtance of which it 
is made, will be ſo altered as to become in a great degree 
uſeleſs. 
Take the MANOSCOPE deſcribed under that article, and 
inſtead of the exhau'ted ball E, (fig. 35.) ſubſtitute a 
ſponge, or other body which caſily imbibes moiſture 
To prepare the ſponge, it may be neceſſary firit ro waſh 
it in water; and when dry again, in water or vinegar, 
whecein ſa! ammoniac, or ſalt of tartar, has been dil- 
folved, and let it dry again. 
Now, if the air become moiſt, the ſponge growing hea- 
vier, will preponderate ; if dry, the ſponge will be hoiſted 
up, and, conſequently, the index will thew the increaſe 
or decreaſe of humidity of the air, 
In the laſt mentioned hygrometer, Mr, Gould, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, inſtead of a ſponge, recom- 
mends oil of vitriol, which is found to grow ſenſibly 
lighter or heavier, in proportion to the lefler or greater, 
quantity of moiſture it imbibes from the air; ſo that be- 
ing ſatlated in the moiſteſt weather, it afterwards retains 
or loſes its acquired weight, as the air proves more or 
leſs moiſt. The alteration in this liquor is ſo great, that 
in the ſpace of fifty-ſeven days it has been known to 
change irs weight from three drachms to nine ; and has 
ſhifred an index or tongue of a balance thirty degrees. 
A ſingle grain, after its full increaſe, has varied its equi- 
librium ſo ſenſibly, that the tongue of a balance, only 
an inch and half long, has deſcribed an arch one-third 
of an inch in compaſs; which arch would have been al- 
molt three inches, if the tongue had been one foot, even 
with ſo ſmall a quantity of liquor; conſequently, if more 
liquor, expanded under a large ſurface, were uſed, a 
air of ſcales might afford as nice an hygrometer as any 
kind yet invented. The ſame author ſuggeſts, that oil 
of ſulphur per campanam, or oil of tartar per deliquium, 
or the liquor of fixed nitre, might be ſubſtituted in lieu 
of the oil of vitriol. 
This balance may be contrived two ways; by either hav-' 
ing the pin in the middle of the beam, with a ſlender 
tongue, a ſoot and half long, pointing to the divibons on 
an arched plate, as repreſented in fig. 35- 
Or, the ſcale with the liquor may be hung to the point 
of the beam near the pin, and the other extreme be made 
ſo long, as to deſcribe a large arch on a board placed for 
the purpoſe, as repreſented in fig. 36. 
Mr. Arderon has propoſed ſome amendment in the ſponge” 
hygrometer. He directs the ſponge A (g. 37-) to be ſo cut 
as to contain as large a ſuperſicies as pollible, and to hang 
by a fine thread of filk, upon the beam of a balance B, 
and exactly balanced on the other ſide by another thread 
of ſilk at D, firung with the ſmalleſt lead-ſhot, at equal 
diſtances, ſo adjuſted as to cauſe an index E, to point 
at G, the middle of a graduated arch, FG H, when the 
air is in a middle ſtute, between the greateſt moiſture and 
the greateſt diyneſs. Under this filk ſo {trung with thor, 
is placed a little table or ſhelf, I. for that pait of the filk 
and ſhot, which is not ſuſpended, to reſt upon. When 
the moiſture imbibed by the ſponge increaſes its weight, 
it will raiſe the index, and alſo part of the ſhort, from 
the table, and vice wer/a, when the air is dry, Phil 
'tranſ. N“ 479. vol. xliv. p. 96. 
From a feries of hygroſcopial obſervations, made with an 
PRES of deal wood, deſcribed in the Philoſophical 
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ho hygrometer will ſerve for years, like a barometer and 


ranſactions, Ne 488 Mr. Coniers concludes, 1. That 


the wood ſhrinks molt in ſummer, and ſwells molt in 
winter, but is moſt liable to change at ſpring aud fall, 


2. That this motion happens chieſſy in the day-time; 

there beitig ſcarce any variation in the night. 3. That 

there is a motion even in dry weather, the wood ſwell- 

ing in the morning, and ſhrinking in the aſternoon. 4. 

The wood, by night as well as day, uſually ſhrinks when 

the wind is in the north, north-eaſt, and eaſt, both in 

winter and fummer, 5. That by conſtant obſervation 

of the motion and reſt of the wood, with the help of a 

thermometer, one may tell the ſituation of the wind 

without a weather-cock. | 

He adds that the time of the year may be known by itz 

for in ſpring it moves quicker and more than in winter ; 

in ſummer it is more fhrunk than in ſpring ; and has leſs 

motion in autumn that in ſummer. 

See an account of the method of conſtructing theſe and 

other hygrom-ters in Lowthorp's Abtidg. Phil, Tranſ. vol. 

ii: p. 30, &c. and plate 1. annexed. See alſo Phil; 

3 1 xliſi. No 473. p. 6, &c. vol. aliv. p. 169; 

and p. 194. 33 | | 

Dr. Hooke's hygrometer was made of the beard of a wild 

oat, ſet in a ſmall box, with a dial plate and an index. 

dee his Micrographia, p. 150, &c. 

An hygremeter of this kind may be conſtructed in the 

following manner. Let AB CD (A. 38.) be a ſquare 
braſs plate, about four inches ſquare, with a ring or circle 

fixed to it, graduated on the flat and the inner edge. IC 
repreſents a very light index of braſs or ſteel, with a 
ſmall cylindric lump in its centre, into which is faſtened 

the top of the beard of a wild oat, by a littie peg, and 
the other end of it in another lump, about an inch un. 
der the plate, which having a little hole under C, al- 
lows the beard of the oat to come through, in order to 
carry the hand, and yet keep it in its place, without hin- 
dering it to twiſt and untwiſt. There are alſo two wires 
coming down under the middle of the plate, which hold 
a little croſs-bar, making a ſmall frame to carry the lump 
that holds the bottom of the beard expoſed to the air. 
The four feet of this inſtrument, two of which are ſeen 
at C, D, mult be about one inch and a quarter long, to 
keep the frame under the plate from touching any thing 
which the inſtrument is ſet upon, AB, in fig. 39. re- 
preſents the plate, F and F two of its feet, C and D the 
little lumps to which the wild oat-beard, CD, is faſt. 
ened; efand 7 the wires ſupporting the piece F B, 
and all together form an open frame, to hold the lump 
D. The beard paſſes through the hole i, in order to carry 
the index Ii, which points to the degrees on the gra- 
duated circle A B. 

The following hygrometer was contrived by doctor Hales 
and Deſaguliers. Pc C, (fig. 40.) is a piece of lig- 
num vitæ, cylindric at C wP, but from C wtop a trun- 
cated cone, and ſcrewed like the fuzee of a watch, but 
not ſo taper. The length of the inſtrument is about a 
foot, the cylindric part an inch in diamcter, and half an 
inch long; the large part of the ſcrew about three quar- 
ters of an inch, and the ſmall part half an inch; at each 
end there are fine ſteel pivots, be on two fine conic 
holes in braſſes in the frame that carries the inſtrument, 
that it may turn eaſily. A ſponge, 8, hangs by a ſilk 
from the cylinder of the inſtrument, ſo as to turn it by 
its riſing or falling; a weight W, hanging from another 
ſilk «, coiled upon the ſcrew Cy, keeps the ſponge in 
equilibrio. When the ſponge becomes heavier, by im- 
bibing moiſture from the air, it runs down, and draws 
up W; but as W comes up, its ſtrings muſt advance to- 
wards C w, where, hanging farther from its centre, its 
power will be fo increaſed, that it will keep the ſponge 
in cquilibrio, though its weight be increaſed. But as 
the weight riſes, it will ſhew on the ſcale, DD, how 
much the ſponge is heavier, and conſequently the air 
moiſter. This inſtrument will be made {till more ſen— 
ſible, when its pivots are ſupported by ſour friction 
wheels. Salt of tartar, or any other ſalt, or pot-aſhes, 
may be put into the ſcale of a balance, and uſed inſtead 
of the ſponge. Deſag. Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 300. 

In an bygrometer invented and deſcribed br Mr. Ferguſon, 
A A AA (fg. 41.) is a frame of wainſot or mabogany, 
grooved in the longeſt ſides, to hold the pannel BBB B 
of white deal board, without pinching it. The pannel 
is about the thickneſs of a crown-piece, and fifteen 
inches long croſs-wiſe to the grain of the wood. "The 
middle part projects at C and C, where it is ſaſtened into 
the frame by two ſcrews; ſo that this part always re- 
mains in the fame place, whilſt the reit of the pannel 
expands by mviſt air towards both ends of the frame, 
and contracts towards the middle, when the air is dry. 
To a pin at F is faſtened one end of a ſmall flexible cord 
DE, and the other end goes round the pulley G, and is 
fixed into the bottom of its groove at Y. One end of 
another ſmall cord, I K, is fixed into the groove of the 
large pulley, H, at a, going round the part aiH, and 
paſſing round to M, round a ſmall pulley L, the axis of 


which 


HV G 


which turns in the piece O, lying above it, and ſcrewed ; 


| 


to the frame at C. To the end of the cord is ſuſpended 
a flattiſh weight N. The diameters of the pullies, G and 
L, are equal, and about one-tenth of the diameter of 
H. The diſtance of the pullies, G, and pin F, will deter- 
mine the expanſion of the pannel between Fand G; 
which will cauſe the pulley, G, to turn backward, and 
any point in H ten times as mach ; and in this propro- 
tion will the weight N be raiſed : therefore if the pan- 
nel extend one-tenth of an inch by moiſt air, the pulley 
L will be turned quite round. As the air grows dry, the 
pannel contracts, the weight N deſcends, and turns all 
the pullies the contrary way. The back of the plate 
AA, (fig. 42.) is ſcrewed to the other fide of the frame, 
ſo that the ſtrait edge of the plate may be even with the 
uppermoſt fide of the frame, and the centre B may be 
directly over the centre of the pulley L fg. 41.) on whoſc 
axis the index B C /fig. 42.) is fixed, which, by moving on 
the graduated edge of the plate, indicates the moiſture 
or dryneſs of the air. The pannel ſhould be changed in 
three or four years. Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv, art. 47. 

Mr. Smeaton's hygrometer is exhibited in fig. 43. and fg. 
44. ABC Ag. 43.) is an orthographic delineation of 
the whole inſtrument ſeen in front, with the box-cover 
H, which defends the index, &c. from injury, and by 
a glaſs expoſes the ſcale to view. FG in both figures 
repreſents a flaxen cord, about thirty-kve inches long, 
ſuſpended by the turning peg F, attached to a loop of 
braſs wire at A. This cord is that which is called by 
net- makers in London flaxen three-threads laid, and is be- 
tween one-twentieth and one-thirtieth of an inch in dia- 
meter. It is previouſly boiled in a ſolution of two 
penny-weights troy of common falt in one pound avoir- 
dupoiſe of water, boiled till the whole is reduced to fix 
ounces avoirdupoiſe. The cord ſoaked in this brine is 
dried, and then ſtretched, by tying three or four yards 
of it to two nails againſt a wall, in a horizontal poſi- 
tion, and hanging a weight of a pound or two to the 
middle. When it has remained in this poſition for a 
week or more in a room, it will be fit for ufe. G, I, 
( fig. 44.) are two loops, or long links of brafs wire, lay- 
ing bold of the index K L, which is moveable on a ſmall 
ſtud or centre, K. The cord FG is kept moderately 
ſtraincd by a weight M, about half a pound avoirdu- 
poiſe. As the cord lengthens or ſhortens, the end of the 
index paſſes over the ſcale 1 diſpoſed in the are of 
a circle, and containing a hundred equal divifions. This 
ſcale is attached to the braſs ſliding ruler Q, which 
moves upon the direfting piece RR, hxed by ſcrews to 
the board, which makes the frame or baſe of the whole; 
and the ſcale and ruler, NQ, are retained in any place 
nearer to or farther from the centre K, by the ſcrew S 
Fg. 45. repreſents in profile the fliding-piece and ſtud 
I, which traverſes on that part of the index next the 
centre K; and which can, by the two ſcrews of the ſtud, 
be retained upon any part of the index that is made pa- 
rallel, and which is done for three or four inches from 
the centre, for that purpoſe. 
edges like the fulcrum of a ſcale- beam, one being formed 
on the under-ſide, and the other upon the upper, as near 
as poſſible to one another. A hook, formed at the lower 
end of the wire loops, G, I, retains the index by the 
lowermoſt end of the ſtud, while the weight M hangs 
by a ſmall hook upon the upper edge. By theſe means 
the index is kept ſteady, and the cords ſtrained by the 
weight, with very little friction or burthen upon the cen- 
tral ſtud K. Fig. 46. is a parallelogram of plate braſs, 


to keep out duſt, which is attached to the upper edge of 


the box-cover H, and ſerves to ſhut the part of the cover, 
neceſſarily cut away, to give leave ſor the wire, GI, 
to traverſe with the fi:ging ſtud /. 45.) nearcr to or far- 
ther from the centre of the index K. In this (fig. 40.) 
there is a hole a, about one-hfth of an inch diameter, 
for the wire Gl to pals through, in the motion of the 
index, without touching; “ is a ſlit of a lefſer ſize, ſuf- 
ficient for the wie to paſs, and allow the cover to come 
off without deranging the end or index; cc are two 
ſmall ſcrews applied to two fits, by which the plate flides 
lengthways, in order to adapt the hole @ to the wire Gl, 
at any place of the ſtud J, upon the index K L. This 
index is twelve inches long, F 

the extreme end, are filed ſo narrow, that any part of 
them may ſerre for an index to the diviſions of the ſcale; 
the ſcale itſelf alſo flides four inches. T he diceAing 
piece, R R, is parallel to a line drawn from © upon the 
ſcale to the centre, K, of the index; coulcquently, as 
the attenuated part of the index forms a part of a right 
line drawn from the ſame centre, whenever the index 
points to © upon the ſcale, though the ſcale be removed 
nearer to of Leather ſrom the centre of the index, yet it 
produces no change in the place to which the index 


points. When the divided arc of the ſcale is at ten inches 
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ſrom the centre, which is its mean diſtance, then the 
centre of the arc and the centre of the index are coiu- 
cident. At other diſtances, the extremes of which are 
eight or twelve inches, the centre of the diviſions, and 
the centre of the index, pointing to them, not being co- 
incident, the index cannot move over ſpaces geometri- 
cally proportionable to one another in all ſituations of the 
ſcale ; yet the whole ſcale not exceeding thirty degrees 
of a circle, it will be found, on computation, that the 
error can never be ſo great as 42th part of the ſcale, or, 
one degree of the hygr ometer, 

For adjuſting the inſtrument, take off the box-cover, and 
ſet the inſtrument nearly upright about a yard from a 
moderate fire; there let it remain, till the index ſinks 
as low as it will go, ſtroking the cord occaſionally be- 
tween the thumb and finger downwards. When it is 
become ſtationary, raiſe or depreſs the index by means 
of the peg at top, till it lies over the point o; then re- 
move the inſtrument from the fire, and with a camel- 
hair pencil dipped in warm water, moiſten the cord, 
without ſuſfering any drops of wet to fall from it, till it 
is ſaturated, and the index becomes ſtationary. If the 
index lies over the degree marked 100, all is right ; if 
not, ſlack the ſcrew 8, and flide the ſcale neater to or 
farther from the centre, till the point 1co comes under 
the index, and the inſtrument is adjuſted for uſe. If the 
compaſs of rhe flide he not ſuſſicient to effect this, ſlack 
the proper ſcrews, and move the fliding ſtud 1 nearer to 
or farther from the centre of the index, as the angle, 
formed by the index between the points of dry and wet, 
happens to be too ſmall or too large for the ſcale, Mr. 
Smeaton was led by obfervation to mark the point of o 
ary, 20% the mean, 409 mit, 70 very moiſt, and 1009 
wet, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part i. art. 24. 

The laſt bygrometer we ſhall deſcribe is that of M. de Luc. 
The part of his hbygrometer which is affected by the moit- 
ture of the air, is a hollow tube of ivory 2 a 6 (fig. 47.) 
two inches eight lines long, and internally two lines and 
a half in diameter, This tube is open at the end « a, 
and cloſed at b, terminating in a point; and the thick- 
neſs of its ſides, for the length of two inches ſix lines 
from the bottom, is but three fixteenths of a line: it is 
this thin part which does the office of an Hygrometer; the 
remaining part of the cylinder, towards its orifice a a, 
muſt be kept a Intle thicker, in order to bear the preſſare 
of a tube of pglafs, about fourteen inches long, the lower 
end of which is ſeen ddee. The internal diameter of 
this tube is about three-eighths of a line, and the outſide 
diameter about two lines, in order that the part gg of a 
braſs piece /g, through which it paſſes, and which 
is to enter into the ivory pipe, be as thin as poſſible, In 
order to hinder that part of the tube, which incloſes the 
braſs piece, from being affected by the variations of moiſ- 
ture, it is covered with a braſs feriel þhii. Theſe 
pieces are united together with gum lac or maſtich, which 
melts by the heating of the glaſs and braſs. M. de Luc's 
reafon for chuſing ivory for his hygrometer, is, that this 
matter appeared to him more proper than any other for 
recciving the impreſſion of the moiſture of the air, with- 
out ſuffering thereby any material change. The cylin- 
der made of it becomes more capacious, in proportion 28 
it grows moiſter ; and this is the fundamental principle 
of the inſtrument. M. de Luc has alſo found, that upon 
letting this cylinder lie for ſome time in water of an uni- 
form temperature, it ſwells to a certain point, after which 
it dilates no farther, This circumſtance furniſhed him 
with a maximum of humidity; and, conſequently, with 
one point of compariſon in the fcale of the hygromete» , 
and this point he has fixed at the temperature of melting 
For meaſuring the differences in the capacity ot 
this ivory cylinder, and thereby difcovcring its diflerent 
degrees of moiſture, M. de Luc makes uſe of quicklilver, 
with which he fills the cylinder, and a part of the com- 
municating plaſs tube. The more capacious this cylinder 
ie, or, which is the ſame, the moilter it is, the lower 
does the mercury ſtand in the glaſs tube, and vice ved. 
Now M. de Luc has found, that the loweſt point to 
which it can ſink, is that where ir ſtands when the ivory 
cylinder is ſoaked in melting ice: he, therefore, names 
or graduates this point © in the ſcale of his 2ygrometer ; 
and, conſequently, the degrees of this ſcale are degrees 
of drynefs, counted from below upwards, as the quick- 
ſilver riſes in the glaſs tube. To give theſe degrees a 
determinate length, and thus to render the -bygrometers 
capable of being compared with each other, M. de Luc 
employs in conſtructing them ſuch glaſs tubes as bave 
been previouſly prepared, by being made into thermo- 
meters, and filled with mercury, fo as to aſcertain upon 
them the points of melting ice and boiling water, and 
to take exactly the diltance between theſe points by any 
ſcale at pleaſure, When this is done, the bulb of this 


prepatatory th:rmometer mult be broken, aud the mow 
ver 
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flver it contains exactly weighed, It is by knowing the 


weight of this, together with the diſtance between the 
fixed points of the thermometer, that the ſcale of the - 
grometer is determined. E. gr. Let the weight of the 
quickſilver be one ounce, and the diltance between the 
above mentioned points one thouſand parts of a certain 
ſcale ; then ſuppoſe that the quickſiver in the bygrometer, 
to which this tube is to be applied, weighs only half an 
ounce; this will give a fundamental line, conſiſting of 
five hundred parts of the ſame ſcale, The fundamental 
line, thus found, is applied to the ſcale of the bygrome- 
ter, beginning at o, and meaſuring it off about ſour times 
over, that the whole variation of the inſtrument may be 
comprehended. Each of thoſe ſpaces being afterwards 
divided into forty equal parts, gives ſuch degrees as M. 
de Luc has found moſt convenient. In general terms, 
the length of the fundamental line of the hygrometer muſt 
be to the interval between the two fixed points of the 
reparatory thermometer, as the weight of the quick- 
Ever in the hygrometer is to the weight of the quickſilver 
in that thermometer. This proportion between the ſcale 
of the hygrometer, and that of the preparatory thermo- 
meter, furniſhes an eaſy method of correCting in this 
inſtrument the effects of heat upon the mercury which 
it contains. It will eafily be conceived, from the con- 
ſtruction of the ſcale of this Hygrometer, that if its cy- 
linder of ivory was ſuddenly changed into glaſs, the in- 
ſtrument would become a true thermometer, in which 
the interval between the points, anſwering to melting ice 
and boiling water, would be divided into forty parts. If, 
therefore, a thermometer with a ſcale ſimilarly divided 
into forty parts between the fixed points, be placed near 
the hygrometer, it will ſhew immediately the correction 
to be made on that inſtrument for its variation as a ther- 
mometer, under particular reſtrictions, which M. de 
Luc has ſtated. 
That part of the ſrame of the inſtrument on which the 
ſcale is marked, is moveable; ſo that, before obſerving 
the points at which the mercury ſtands, it may be puſhed 
upwards or downwards, according as the thermometer 
has riſen or ſallen with reſpect to the point of melting 
ice; and thus the indications of the hygrometer can at 
once be freed from the errors which would ariſe from 
the difference in the volume of the quicklilver, on ac- 
count of the different degrees of heat. 
For this purpoſe, at the top of this ſcale, there is an in- 
dex over-againſt another ſmall ſcale, marked upon the 
unmoveable part of the frame: the degrees of this ſmal! 
ſcale are cightieth parts of the fundamental line, and an- 
ſwering to the degrees of the thermometer on the ſame 
frame, When the index points to o of the ſmall ſcale, 
the thread which indicates upon the tube of the hygro- 
meter the point to which the mercury ſunk in the melt- 
ing ice, anſwers likewiſe to © in the ſcale of the þygro- 
meter. See an elaborate account of the principles and 
advantages of this Hygrometer, the particular proceſs of 
its conſtruction, and oblervations made with it by M. de 
Luc, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. part ii. art. 38. 
The inſtrument, with its frame, is ſeen in fig. 48. It is 
mounted on deal, becauſe this wood ſuffers the leaſt 
change in the length of its fibres. 'The lower part of 
the frame is flit through the whole length of the ivory 
pipe, in order that the air may circulate ireely round this 
pipe, and the bulb of an annexed thermometer. The 
bygrometer is ſaſtened in three parts, viz. at bottom on a 
ſmall bracket, at top by a tube paſſing through a piece 
either of hard wood or of metal taſtened by (crews, but 
chiefly by means of a bra(s wire on the neck of the braſs 
piece, which unites the glaſs with the ivory pipe. This 
piece is laid in a ſmall plate of a hard wood, which in 
that place fills a groove originally made through the 
whole length of the board. To prevent duſt from get- 
ting through the opening of the tube, it is hut up in a 
ſmall ivory caſe. The ſcale of the bygrometer is marked 
upon a deal flip, which flides along the groove juſt men- 
tioned. This and all the other parts ot the frame muſt 
be lined with paper, for marking the necetlary ſcales, 
and this paper is afterwards varniſhed over. The ſcale 
of the hygrometer is carried to the proper point, by means 
of a knob fixed on a ſmall piece of hard wood or metal, 
ſcrewed to the bottom of the board, and which affords 
a ſree paſſage to the tube of the hygrometer. 
HYGROPHOBIA, in Medicine, is ſometimes uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe with HYDROPHOBITA. 
HY GROSCOPE, compounded of bees, weißt, and oxonea, 
[ obſerve, or conſider, is commonly uſed iu the lame ſenſe 
with UYGROMETER. | 


Wolfius, however, regarding the etymology of the word, 


makes ſome difference. According to him, the hygro/cope 

only ſhews the alterations of the air in reſpect of hu- 

midity and drineſs; but the hygrometer mealures them. 

A bygreſcope, therefore, is a leis accurate hygrometcr. 
Vor. Il. Ne 179. | 
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HYIOTES, True, Filiatimm. See AborTIiGx. 
HYKES, a ſort of blankets, in great uſe among the na- 


tives of Barbary. They are woven by the women, who 
make no uſe of a ſhuttle therein, but conduct every thread 
of the woof with their fingers One of theſe hikes is 
uſually fix yards long, and five or ſix broad, ſerving the 
Kabyle as well as Arab, both male and female, tor a 
complete dreſs in the day, and for his bed and covering 
in the night. It is a looſe Ind troubleſome kind of gar- 
ment, being frequently diſconcerted, and falling on the 
ground; ſo that the wearer is every moment to be tuck- 
ing it up, and folding it anew round his body. Dr. Shaw 
(Trav. p. 286.) takes it to be much the ſame with the 
peplus, if not with the toga, of the ancients. 


HYLARCHIUS, formed of wan, matter, and apyy, governs 


ment, or h)larchic principle, a word by which ſome au- 
thors expreſs what they call a ruling and preſiding ſpirit, 
which governs and actuates all matter. See PLASTIC. 


HYLE, or HyLEc, from ky, which ſignifies matter, 


among Alebemilis, is their firſt matter, or it is matter 


3 as produced by nature herſelf; called alſo 
Chaos. 


HYLEG, or HyLecn, in A/tro/egy, an Arabic term ſor a 


planer, or for a point of the heavens, which in a man's 


nativity becomes, as is pretended, the moderator and 
ſigvificator of life. 


HY LEGIAL places, among A/ftrologers, are thoſe wherein 


a planet being found, is qualified to have the govern« 
ment of life attributed to it, 


HYLOBII, or HYLtop1ans, compounded of ian, which, 


belide matter, ſignifies alſo wood, foreſt, and Big, lifes a 
fect of Indian philoſophers, thus e by the 
Greeks, becauſe they retired to foreſts, to be more at lei- 
ſure for the contemplation of nature. 


HYCOPATHIANS, formed of n, matter, and v heg, of 


maoxs, | ſuffer. dee the following article, and ANax1- 
MANDRIANS. 


HYLOZOISTS, formed of ian, matter, and Gun, life, the 


name of a ſect of atheiſts among the ancient Greek 
philoſophers, who held matter to be animated ; main- 
taining that matter had ſome natural perception, with- 
out animal lenfation, or reflection in itſelf conſidered ; 
but that this imperfect life occaboned that organization, 
whence ſenſation and reflection afterwards aroſe. Of 
theſe, ſome held only one life, which they cailed a 
PLASTIC nature, prefiding regularly and invariably over 


the whole corporeal univerſe, which they repreſented as 


a kind of large plant or vegetable: theſe were called the 
coſmoplaſtic and floical atheiſts, becauſe the Stoics held 
fuch a nature, though many of them ſuppoſed it to be 
tne inſtrument of the Deity. Others thought that every 
particle of matter was endued with life, and made the 
mundane ſyttem to depend upon a certain mixture of 
chance and plaſtic or orderly nature united together. 


Theſe were called the Stratonici, from Strato Lampſa«' 


cenus, a diſciple of Theophraltus, called alſo Phyſicus, 
(Cicero, De Nat. Deor, lib, 1. cap. 13.) who was firſt a 
cclebrated Pcripatetic, and afterwards formed this new 
ſyttem ot athsüm for himfelf. Beſides theſe two forms 
of a.heilm, ſome of the ancient philoſophers were y- 
lopathians, or ANAXIMANDRIANS, deriving all things 
from dead a! d ſtupid matter, in the way of qualities and 
ſorms, generable aud corruptible; and others again 
adopted the ANATOMICAL or Democritical ſyſtem, who 
aſcribe the production ot the univerſe to atoms and 


figures. Sce on this ſubject Cudworth's Intellectual Sy- 


tem. vol. i. book 1, chay. 3. Birch's edit. 1743. 


HY MEN, "Tum, in Anatomy, a thin membrane or ſkin, 


ſometimes circular, of different breadths, more or leſs 
ſmooth, and lometimes {emilunar, formed by the union 
of the 1nternal membrane of the great canal with that 
on the inlide of the ale, reſembiing a piece of fine pa ch- 
ment. Ubis membrane is ſuppoſed o be ſtretched in the 
neck of the womb ot virgins, below the nymph, leaving 
in ſome ſubjccts a very ſmal! opening, in others a larger, 
and in all rendering the externa orifice tarrower than 
the reſt of the cavity, and to be broke when they are de- 
flowered z an cftution of blood following the breach. 
This membrarous circle may likewiſe ſuffer ſome diſorder 
by too great a flux of the menſes, by imprudence, levity, 
and other particular accidents, 

The hymen is generally looked upon as the teſt of vir— 
givityz and when broke, or withdrawn, ſhews that the 
perſon is not in a ſtate of innocence. This notion is 
very ancient. Among the Hebrews, it was the cuſtom 
for the parents to ſave the blood ſhed on this occaſion, as 
a token of the virginity of their daughter, and to {end 
the ſheets next day to the huſband's relations. And the 
like is faid to be (till prectiſed in Portugal, and ſome 
other countries, 

And yet authors are not agreed as to the exiſtence of ſuch 
a membrane. Nothing, Dr. Drake obſerves, has em- 
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ployed the curioſity of anatomiſts, in diſſecting the or- 
ans of generation in women, mote than this part: they 
9 differed not only as to its figure, ſubſtance, place, 
and perforation,. but even its reality; ſome poſitively af 
firming, and others flatly denying it. | 
De Graaf himſelf, the moſt accurate inquirer into the 
{tructure of theſe organs, confeſſes, he always ſought it 
in vain, though in the moſt unſuſpetted ſubjeAs and 
ages : all he could find was, a different degree of ſtrait- 
neſs or wideneſs, and different corrugations, which were 
greater or leſs, according to the teſpective ages; the 
aperture being ſtill the leſs, and the rugoſities the greater, 
as the ſubject was younger, and more untouched. 
Dr. Drake, on the other hand, declares, that in all the 
ſubjects he had opportunity to examine, he does not re- 
member to have miſſed the hymen fo much as once, where 
he had reaſon to depend on finding it. The faireſt view 


he ever had of it was, in a maid who died at thirty years | 


of age; in this he found it a membrane of ſoine ſtrength, 
furniſhed with fleſhy fibres, in figure round, and perfo- 
rated in the middle with a ſmall hole, capable of admit 
ting the end of a woman's little finger, and ſituate a little 
above the orifice of the urinary paſſage, at the entrance 
of the vagina of the womb. 
In infants it is a fine thin membrane, not very conſpi— 
cuous, becauſe of the natural ſtraitneſs of the paſſage it- 
ſelf, which does not admit of any great expaniion in ſo 
little room; which might lead De Graaf into a notion 
of its being no more than a corrugution. 
This membrane, like moſt others, does, probably, grow 
more diſtinct, as well as firm, by age. That it not only 
exiſts, but is ſometimes very ſtrong and impervious, may 
be collected, from the hiſtory of a caſe reported by Mr. 
Cowper. In a married woman, twenty years of age, 
whoſe hymen was found altogether impervious, ſo as to 
detain the menſes, and to be driven out, by the prefſure 
thereof, beyond the labia of the pudendum, not un'itke 
a prolapſus of the uterus: on dividing it, at leaſt a gal- 
lon of grumous blood came forth. It ſeems the huſband, 
being denied a paſſage that way, had found another 
through the meatus urinarius; which was found very 
open, aud its ſides extruded like the anus of a cock. 
Upon a rupture of the hymen, after the conſummation of 
marriage, and eſpecialiy delivery, its parts, ſhrinking up, 
are ſuppoſed to form thoſe little fleſhy knots, called ca- 
RUNCULE myrt:formes. | . 

Hv ur, in Botany, is uſed for a fine, delicate ſkin, where- 
with flowers are incloſed while in the bud, and which 

' burſts as the flower blows or opens. 

The term hymen, in this ſenſe, is particularly uſed in 
ſpeaking of roſes. 

Hvukx, in Mytholagy and Poetry, a term of invocation. 
Hymen, or Hymenæus, is properly a fabulous divinity, 
ſuppoſed by the ancients to preſide over marriages ;z and 


who accordingly was invoked in epithalamiums, and other | 


matrimonial ceremonies, under the formula, Hymen © 
Hymenae ! 

The poets generally crown this deity with a chaplet, ſome- 
times of roſes at other times of ſweet manjoram ; and 
repreſent him, as it were, diſſolved and enervated with 
pleaſures; dreſſed in a yellow robe, and ſhoes of the 
ſame colour, with a torch in his right-hand, and a flame- 


coloured veil in his left, Catullus, in one of his epi- 
grams, addrefles him thus : 


Cinge tempora floribus, 
Suaveolentis amaraci. | 

It was for this reaſon, that the new married couple bore 
garlands of flowers on the wedding day; which cuſtom 
alſo obtained among the Hebrews, aud even among the 
Chriſtians ducing the firſt ages of the church, as ap- 
pears from Tertullian, De Corona Militari, where he 
ſays, Coronant & nupte ſponſos. St. Chryſoſtom likewiſe 
mentions theſe crowns of flowers; and to this day 'the 


Greeks call marriages 5;@aywun, in reſpeCt of this crown 
or garland, 


HYMENAA, in Botany. See LocusT-tree. 


HYMENODES, of vun, membrane, and «Sg, form, an epi- 


thet applied by the old authors to ſuch urine as is found 
to be tull of little films and pellicles. Hippocrates alſo 
applies it to the menſtrual diſcharges, when they are 
mixed with a tough viſcid phlegm, 
HYMENOPTERA, derived from h, membrane, and 
wrefor, wing, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtory, 
is an order of inſecis, having four inembranaceous wings, 
and the tails of the females are ſurniſhed with ſtings, 
which in ſome are uſed for inſtilling poiſon, and in others 
for merely piercing the bark and leaves of trees, and the 
bodies of other animals, in which they depoſit their eggs. 
To this claſs. belong ten genera, viz. cynips, tenthreds, 
firex, ichneumon, ſphex, chryſis, veſpa or the waſp, apis or 


bee, formica or ant, and mutilla, comprehending a great | HYOSYRIS, in Botany, 


number of ſubordinate ſpecies. 


| 


HYO 
HYMVETTIUM marmr. Sce Mannrie. 


HYMN, a ſong, or ode, in honour of God; or a poem 


proper to be ſong, compoſed in honour of ſome deity. 
See ODE, and Sor. 


The word is Greek, C vos, 
ce ehre, I celebrate. 
Ifidore, on this word, remarks, that hymn is properly a 
ſong of joy, full of the praiſes of God; by which, ac- 
cording io him, it is diſtinguiſhed from threna, which is 
a mourning ſong, full of lamentation. 

'The hymns, or odes, of the ancients, generally conſiſted 
of three ſtanzas or couplets : the firſt called /rophe; the 
ſecond, «n'ifrophe; and the laſt, pode 

St. Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, is faid' to have been the 
firſt that compoſed hymns to be ſung in churches ; he was 
followed by St. Ambroſe. Moſt of thoſe in the Roman 
Breviary were compoſed by Prudentius. They have been 
tranſlated into French verle by Meſſieurs De Pore Royal. 
The e Deum is alſo commonly called a hn, though it 
be not in verſe; ſo alſo is the Gloria in excel/is, 

In the Greek Liturgy there are four kinds of hymns ; but 
then the word is not taken in the ſenſe of a praite offeted 
in verſe, but ſimply of laud, or praiſe. The angelic 
hymn, or GLORIA in c, makes the firſt kind; the 
TRISAG1ON, the ſecond ; the cherubic n, the third ; 
pa the hymn of vitoty and triumph, called e741; the 
att. 

HYMNIA, in My/h-logy, a forname given to Diano, under 
which appellation ſhe was worſhipped, and had a temple 
in Arcadia, ; 

HYO-EPIGLOTTICT, in Anatomy, are muſcular fibres, 
which go from the convex fide of the baſis of the os 
hyoides to the convex fide of the epiglottis. 

HY OGLOSSUS, in Anatimy, a mulcle of the tongue, 
which ſome divide into three, calling them 54810 o!/- 
ſum, GERATo-gloſſum, and CHoONDR0-gl://im, When 
they act together, they ſerve to ſhorten the tongue, and 
likewiſe to turn the point of the tongue betwcen the 
teeth and the upper lip, and make it paſs over that lip. 
The ſuperior fleſhy piane of the body of the tongue 

| bends it upward toward the palate, and makes it paſs 
along or lick the upper lip. 

HYOIDES, © Toe, des, in Anatomy, The os hyoider, called 
alſo lico ne, is a bone fitvate in the middle ſpace between 
the angles of the lower jaw, or at the root of the tongue, 
making, as it were, the baſis or foundation thereof. 
It is thus called from its imperſect reſemblance of the 
Greek upſilon T ; the word being formed of v and des, 
form; tor which reafon it is alfo called y-/oides, and 
byp/ilo' des. 

It is diſtinguiſhed into the 5%, which is the anterior 
part, and is the broadeſt and thickeſt ; two large cornua, 
or horns, which are the lateral parts, and two imall cor- 
nua or appendices, which are the ſuperior par's, to ne 
upper ed of which other appendices are frequently 
joined; whence allo the appellation bicerne and ce a- 
tordes. 
The baſis of the þhyoizes is ſituated tranſverſely, and is 
about a thumb's breadth long on the outer fide, which 
is unequally convex; the inner being unequally concave. 
It is half a finger broad, and has a ſmall protuberance in 
the middle. The cornua are an inch and half long, and 
broader at bottom than at the extremes, which ate about 
two inches aſunder. 
It hos two cartilaginous proceſſes, which offiſy in adults, 
called cornicula, faſtened about the juncture of its cornua 
with the baſis: they are tied to the proceſſus ityloides by 
long ſlender ligaments; though ſometimes between them 
and the ſtyloides there is found a ſmall muſcle, beſide 
the ſtyloceratohyoideus, 
he balis of this bone lies, as it were, on the head of 
the larynx; and its horns are faſtened by ligaments to 
3 proceſſes of the cartilago ſcutiformis, and ſty- 
oides. 
It is moved by five pair of muſcles; viz. the ſternobyoi- 
deum, the coracohyoideum, the mylohyoideum, the ge- 
niohyoideum, and ſtylohyoideum. 
The chief uſe of this bone is to be the baſis and ſupport 
of the tongue. The pliableneſs of the ſmall cru 1s 
ſaid likewite to contribute to the perfection of ſinging . 

HYO PHAR YNG AI, in Anatomy, are three pair of muſ- 
cles, inſerted in the baſis, and in the ſmall and great cor- 
nua of the os hyoides. 

HYOSCIAMUS, in Botany, See IIENUANE. 

Hyosciamus Peruviantes, benbane of Beru, a name by 
which Dedonzus and many other authors have called the 
tobacco plants, more utually known by the name X1C0- 
TIANA, 


HYOSERIS, in Bot my, a genus of the /yngene/ia polygam'a 


hymn ; formed of the verb Cu, 


equalts claſs ; with a naked receptacle, lub- equal calj x, 

and ſcarce diſcernible capillary down, 

a name-given by Pliny and ſome 

other authors to the common kuapweed, or jacea gre 
: HYO 


HYP 


HYOTHYROIDEZ, compounded of hy:ides, and thyroides,” 


in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles of the larynx z which, 
arifing from the anterior part of the os byoides, are in- 
ſerted into the cartilago thyroides. They ſerve as an- 
tagoniſts to the ſternothyroides, and lift up the thyroid 
cartilage. 
HYPACTIC medicines, formed of imayu, I take atuay, a 
term uſed by ſome authors for cathartic medicines. 
HYP/ETHROS, or HyYeATHR1ON, "Trader, formed 
of uo, under, and ailpa, air, in the Ancient Architec 
ture, a kind of temple, open at the top, and thereby ex- 
poſed to the air. 
The hypethron, according to Vitruvius, is an open build- 
ing or portico, ſuch as anciently were certain temples 
that had no roof or covering. Of this we have an in- 
ſtance, in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, built by Col- 
ſutius, a Roman architect at Athens. 
Of hypethrons, ſome were decaſtyle, others pycnoſty!e 
but they had all rows of columns within-ſide, forming a 
kind of PERISTYLE ; which was eſſential to this fort of 
temple. 
HYPALLAGE, immutation, a grammatical figure, where- 
by, of different expreſſions which give the ſame idea, we 
make choice of that which is leaſt natural and obvious; 
or, when there is a mutual permutation or change of 
caſes, moods, regimens, &c. 
The term is formed of imznarre, I change, compoſed 
of urs and amt, change; of ag, anther, 
As in this inſtance, Dare claſſibus autres; inſtead of 
Dare claſſes auſtris. 
HYPAPANTE, or HvrAx r, a name which the Grecks 
give to the feaſt of the yURIFICATION of the holy Vir- 
gin, or the preſentation of Jeſus in the temple. 
The words are Greek, bann, and tranrarry, Which 
properly ſignify humble, and lwly meeting; being com- 
pounded ot dre, under, beneath, and arraw, or anzvrau, 
I meet, of arri, conira, again. The denominations are 
taken from the meeting of old Simeon, and Anna the 
propheteſs, in the temple, at the time the child Chriſt 
Jeſus was brought thither. 
HYPATE, in the Ancient Mie, an appellation given to 
the loweſt chord or ſound of a tetrachord. 
The word is Greek, unary, which ſome Latin interpre- 
ters tranſlate by /uprema ; as they tranſlate zurn, by .- 
tima or ima. 
Dr. Wallis ſays, that the firſt contrivers of theſe names 
took, contrary to our cuſtom, the grave for the higheli 
place, and the acute for the loweſt of theit ſchemes, 
This was the practice of Boethius; and Nichomachus, 
in the heptachord lyte, aſciibes the pate to Saturn, and 
the neate, Or nete, to the Moon. Some however inter- 
pret irg, as if it were u7caro;, but erroneouſly, ac- 
vording to the learned doctor juſt quoted, who obterves, 
that Homer calls Jove Taran xptiuvruy, as if tar 
were derived fiom imzp727oy. Atterwards it is ſaid, the 
grave was taken for the lowelt, and the acute for the 
higheſt place, agrecably to our notions. Some think that 
the hypate might obtain its name from being placed 
higheſt in the lyre, Martianus Capella and Boethius 
tranſlate h;pate, principalis ; and parypate, ſubprincipalis. 
Alſo Ariſtides Quintilianus chooſes,to call the -bypate hrit, 
rather than ſupreme or higbeſt, and calls the nete laſt, 
inſtead of loweſt. Perhaps the truth of the matter is, 
that the hypate was called higheſt or loweſt, according as 
muſicians conſidered the deſcending or the aſcending 
ſcale. The moveable chord next the hypate, was called 
arypate; and that next the zete was called paranete. Sce 
ETRACHORD and INTERVAL. 
HryyaTE hypatin, in the Ancient Greek Scale, was the note 
next to the proſlambanomenos, and anſwers to the loweſt 
mi of Guido's ſcale. Sce DIAGRAM and INTERVAL. 
HYPATE me/en, in the Greek Scale of Mu/ic, was the ſirſt 
note of the meſon, and the laſt of the hypaton tetra- 
chord. It anſwers to e/am: of the Guidonian ſcale, See 
DrAGRAM and INTERVAL. 
HYPECOUM, in Botany, a genus of the tetrangria digy- 
nia claſs, Its characters are thele : the flower has four 
petals, and a two-leaved empalement ; and has four ſta- 
mina ſituated between the petals; in the centre is placed 
an oblong cylindrical germen, which becomes a long, 
compreſled, jointed pod, which is incurved, with one 
roundiſh compreſſed ſeed in each joint. There are three 
ſpecies. | 
The juice of this plant is of a yellow colour, reſembling 
that of celandine ; and is alhrmed by ſome eminent phy- 
ſicians to have the ſame effect as opium. Miller. 
HYPENEMIUS, an epithet applied by authors to barren 
eggs, or ſuch as a hen Jays before ſhe has been trod by 
the cock. They are alſo called zephyria ova, and had 
both theſe names from the winds being ſuppoſed to ge- 
nerate them. 
HYPER, a Greek word uſed in the compoſition of divers 
terms derived from that language, 


| 


r 


The Greek prepoß tion ve, hyper, lite rally ſigniſies above, 
beyond; and, in compoſition, it eg preſſes ſome exceſs, or 
ſomething beyond the ſignification of the imple word it 
is joined with. Hence, 

HYPERBATON, or HyyrERBASIs, in Grammar and Re- 
toric, is a TRANSPOSITION, or a figurative conſtruction, 
inverting the natural and proper order of the terms ot a 
diſcourſe, 

The word is wuTe;Carov, or wnipCarig, Cerived of ber- 
Cai, tranſgredior, { go beyind; formed of imp, ultra, 
bernd, and gas, co, 7 20, 

The hyperbaton, Longinus obſerves, is no other than a 
tranſpotal of ſentiments, or words, out of the natural 
order and method of diſcourſe, and always implies great 
violence, or ſtrength of paſlion, which nacurally hurries 
a man out of himtelf, and diſtracts him variouſly, Thu- 
cydides is very liberal in hyper batons, 

Quintilian calls the her baton, verbi trar ſereſſio. It is of 
ute to enliven and animate the diſcourſe: it is very pro- 
per to expreſs a violent paſhon, and repreſent an agita- 
tion of mind in the livelieſt manner. | 

HYPERBIBASMUS, Txereigacues, in Rhetoric, a figure 
which inverts the order of conſtrudlion Cornelius Ne- 
pos gives an inſtance of it in his Liſe of Chabrias : Athe- 

nienſes diem certam Chabriæ praſtituerunt, quam ante do- 
mum niſi rediſſet, &c, for ante quam. 

HYPERBOLA, in Geometry, one of the curve lines, 
formed by the ſection of a cone. See Cox ic /eftion. 
The hyperbola ariſes when the plane that cuts the cone is 
not parallel to one of its ſides, as it is in the parabola; 
but diverges from it outwards, not inward, as in the 
611 his. 

Thus: if the cone ABC (ſee Tab. Conics, fig. 27.) 
be ſo cut, as that the axis of the ſection D Q_ 
continued, concur with the ſide of the cone AC, con- 
tinued to E; the curve ariling from this ſection is an hby- 
per hola. 

Some authors define the hyperb:/a to be a ſection of the 
cone by a plane parallel to its axis; but this definition 
is faulty: for though it be true, that ſuch a ſection really 
deſcribes an hyperbola ; yet it is Iikewiſc true, that a thou- 
ſand others may be deſcribed where the plane is not pa- 
rallc] to the axis, and which of conſequence are not in- 
cluded in the definition. 

Authors ſometimes call the plane terminated by chis 
curve, an pere; and in reipett thereof, call the 
curve itſelf, the Hperbolic line. | 

An hyperbola may be defined, with reſpeCt to its proper- 
ties, to be a curve-line, wherein the ſquare of the ſemi- 
ordinate is to the rectangle of the ablciſs into a right 
line compoſed of the ſame abſciſs, and a given right 
line called the tranſverſe axi', as another given right 
line called the farameter of the axis, is to he tranſ- 
verſe axis: or it is a curve line, calling the ordinafe 
, abſciſs x, and parameter b, wherein @ay*=ab+bxx, 
that is, b: az: yiax + x5. 

In the /yperbela, a mean proportional between the tranſ- 
verſe axis and parameter, is called the conjugate axis 

and if the tranſverſe axis AB (Tab. Conics, fig. 27. n. 2.) 
be joined directly to the axis AX, and be biſected in C; 
the point C is called the centre of the hyperbola. 

If a right line DE pals through the vericx A, jig. 20, 
parallel to the ordinate 47 m, it is a tangent to the by- 
fe bela in A. : 

If a right line DE be drawn through the vertex A of an 
h:perbzla parallel to the ordinate Hm, and be equal to 
the conjugate axis, viz. the parts D A and AE equal to 
the ſemi-axis ;z and right lines CF and CG be drawn from 
the centre C through D and E; thoſe lines are called 
@/ymptotes of the Her bold. 

The ſquare of the right line CI, or Al, is called che 
power of the hyperbola. | 

Properties of the HYPER BOLA. I. Inthe hyperbelg,the ſquares 
of the ſemiordinates are to each other, as reQtangles of 

the abſciſs into a certain right line compoſed of the abſcits 
and traniverſe axis. Hence, as the abſeiſſes x increale, the 
rectangles ax+x*, and conſequently the ſquares of the 
ſemi-ordinates y*; and therefore the ſemiordinates them- 
ſelves increaſe, Ihe {yperbala, therefore, continually 
recedes from its axis. 

29, 'Fhe ſquare of the conjugate axis is to the ſquare of 
the tranſverſe, as rhe parameter to the tranſverſe axis, 
And hence, ſince b:a:: PM: AP xPB, the ſquare 
of the conjugate axis, is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe, 
as the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is to the rectangle of 
the abſciſs into a line compoſed of the abſciſs and tranſ- 
verle axis, : 
3*. To deſcribe an hyperbola, by a continued motion; the 
tranſverſe axis, and the diſtance from the vertex, being 
given. In the two foci F and Z, fig. 28. fix two nails or 
ins; and to one of them, in F, tie a thread, FMC, faſten- 
ing the other end C to the ruler CZ, which exceeds the 
ſame by the tranſverſe axis A B. Ihe other end of the 


ruler 
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ruler being perforated, put it on the pin Z: and fixing | 
a ſtyle to the thread, move the ruler. Thus will the 
ſtyle trace out an hyperbola, Again, with the ſame data, 
any number of points in an hyperbola are eaſily found, 
which mav be connected into an hyperbola. T hus, from 
the focus Z, with any interval Z m greater than AB, de- 
ſcribe an arch; and making zb6=AB ; with the remain- 
ing interval h m, from the point F, draw another arch 
interſecting the former in : therefore Zn FD AB; 
m is a point in the hyperbola. And ſo of the reſt. 

49. If in an hyperbola, the ſemiordinate PM, fig. 20. be 
produced till it meet the aſymptote in R; the difference 
of the ſquares of PM and PK is equal to the ſquare of 
the conjugate ſemi-axis DA or Cd. Hence as the ſe- 
miordinate PM increaſes, the right line MR decreaſes, 
and therefore the hyperbola itſelf approaches nearer to the 
aſymptote; but it can never abſolutely meet it, becauſe 
as PR*—PM* = DA* ; it is impoſſible PR» PM ſhould 
ever become Sg. 

59. In an hyperbola, the rectangle of MR and Mr is 
equal to the difference of the ſquares PR“ and PMI. 
And hence the ſame rectangle is equal to the ſquare of 
the conjugate ſemi-axis DA; and conſequently all rect- 
angles formed in the ſame manner are equal. 

6 . If q be parallel to the aſymptote CF, the rectangle 
of m into Cg is equal to the power of the hyperbola, 
And hence, 19. If we make CI=AI ga, CS x, and 
aim Sy, we ſhall have a*=xy; which is the equation ex- 
. preſſing the nature. of the hyperbola between its aſymp- 
totes. 29. The aſymptotes, therefore, being given ig 
poſition, and the fide of the power of CI or Al; if © 
one of the aſymptotes CG, you take any number of ab- 
ſciſſes; ſo many ſemiordinates will be found, and b 
them any number of points in an hyperbola will be de- 
termined by finding third proportionals to the abſciſs, 
and the ſide of the power CI. 39. If the abſcifſes be 
not computed from the centre C, but from ſome other 
point L; and CL be ſuppoſed gi; we ſhall have C9 
b+x; and conſequently ae*=by+-x y. 

79. In the hyperbola, as the traniverſe axis is to the para- 
meter, ſo is the aggregate of the tranſverſe ſemi-axis and 
abſcils to the 8s U BNORMAL : and as the aggregate of the 
tranſverſe ſemi-axis and abſciſs is to the abſciſs, ſo is 
the aggregate of the entire tranſverſe axis and abſciſs to 
the SUBTANGENT. 

8. If within the aſymptotes of an hyperbola, from a 
point thereof, , fig. 29. be drawn two right lines H m 
and m K, and other two LN and NO, parallel to the 
ſame; H mxm K =LN x NO. And the ſame will 
hold, if you draw L No parallel to the right line thus 
drawn Hm K; viz. in this caſe, likewiſe Hm xm K = 
LN XN. Conſequently, all rectangles formed after this 
manner of right lines drawn parallel either to the ſame 
line HK, or to two, Hm and M K; are equal to each 
other. 

g9. If a right line HK be drawn in any manner between 
the aſymptotes of an hyperbola , the ſegments HE and 
m K intercepted on each fide between the hyperbola and 
aſymptotes are equal. And hence, if Em e; the right 
line HK is a tangent to the hyperbola: conſequently the 
tangent FD intercepted between the aſymptotes, is bi- 
ſeed in the point of contact V. Laſtly, the tectangle 
of the ſegments H m and m K, parallel to the tangent 
FD, is equal to the ſquare of half the tangent DV. 

10?. If from the centre C, fig. 30. you draw a right line 
CA, and through the point A a tangent EAD termi- 
nated by the aſymptotes, CA is a ſemi-tranſverſe diame- 
ter, and E A D is equal to its conjugate diameter : and 
the ſquare of the ſemiordinate in an byperbola PM drawn 
parallel to the conjugate diameter is to the rectangle of 
the abſciſs, and aggregate of the tranſverſe diameter AB, 
aud abiciſs AP, as the ſquare of the conjugate ſemidia- 
meter AD, is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe ſemidiame- 


ter CA. Hence if you ſuppoſe APS x, PM=y, AB=a, 


DA=c, we ſhall have) (arts I 4 # 431 
x 4 a a 4* 


and making D, we {hall have *=b x + = 90 that 


the ſame equation defines the nature of the hyper lo- 
la, in reſpect of its diameter, as expreſſes it in re- 
ſpeCt of its axis; and the parameter is a third propor- 
tional to the conjugate diameters DE and A VB. 

119, If from the vertex A, and any point of the hyper- 
bo/a N, you draw AF and TIN parallel to the aſymptote 
CR; the rectangle of IN into IC will be equal to the 
rectangle of FA into FC. Hence, if TCS, 'TN=y, 
FC=0a, and FA=b; the equation expreſſing the nature 
of an hyperbola within its aſymptotes, in reſpect ot its 
diameter, will be x y=a 6. 


12%, An aſymptote being taken for a diameter; divided | 


into equal parts, and through all the diviſions, which 
form ſo many abſciſſes continually increaling equally, 
ordinates to the curve being drawn parallel to the other 


ones] the abſciſſes will repreſent an infinite ſeries 
of natural numbers; and the correſponding hyperbolic ot 
aſymptotic ſpaces, will repreſent the ſeries of LOGA 
RITHMs of the ſame numbers. Hence different N 
bolas will furniſh different ſeries of logarithmg to the 
ſame ſeries of natural numbers ; ſo that to determine an 
particular ſeries of logarithms, choice muſt be made x. 
ſome particular hyperbola, See Cox te ſectien and Lp a 
rithmic CUxRve. Now, the moſt ſimple of all the "5.2 
belas is the equilateral one, i. e. that whoſe aſymptotes 
make a right angle between them. This, M. De La ni 
alleges in favour of the BINARY arithmetic, as being 2 

reſult of ſuch equilateral hyperbola. 
Ambigenal HYBERBOLA is that which has one of its infinite 
F legs 9 and the other circumſcribed, 

quilateral HYPERBOL A is that wherein the conju 

AB, fig. 20. and DE, are equal. * 
FPrepert es of the equilateral HyPERBOLA. Since the para- 

meter is a third proportional to the conjugate axes, it is 

alſo equal to the axis : wherefore, if in the equation 


b 
y*=b 1 4 —2 you ſuppoſe b = a 3 the equation 2 


a x+x* will expreſs the nature of che equilater - 
2 f 8. 8 e 
And hence the ſquares of the ordinates y* and 2“ are to 
each other as a * ' and au : that is, as the rect- 
angles of the abſciſſes into right lines compoſed of the 
abſciſs and parameter. 

If you ſuppoſe P C=x, CA gr, then will APT 
and PB=r +x, Conſequently y*=x*—r*, _ x 
And ſince AEZCA: the angle ACE will be half right; 
and conſequently the angle of che aſymptotes FCG a 
right angle, 

Infinite HyYPERBOLAs, or HyYPERBOLAS of the higher 
kinds, are thoſe defined by the equation ay" +*=4 
(d+xj". Hence in the infinite hyperbolas a y"» +"; @ yn 
Te A (a+ x)" : bz® (a+2z)* : that is t.“: e.; 
x (aT): z (a+2)". See HYPERBOLO1D. 

As the hyperb:la of the firſt kind, or order, has two 
aſymptotes; that of the ſecond kind, or order, has three x 
that of the third, four, Sc. 

In reſpect of theſe, the hyfer hela of the firſt kind is called 
the Apollonian or conical hyperbola. : it is thus called in 
contradiſtinction to the hyperbo/as of the higher kinds. 
It is called hyperbola from inggCannu, to exceed, becauſe 


in this curve the ſquare cf the ordinate or y* is equal to 
b x* 
b x + _ and therefore exceeds the product of the 


parameter b, by the abſciſs x. 

[iſcribed HYyPERBOLA. See INSCRIBED. 

For the locus of an HYpPEkBvsSA, lee Locus. 

For the quadrature of an HYPER BOLA, ſee QUADRATURE, 

Cenjugate HYPE BOLAS, a name given to tour hyperbelas, 
when the firlt and ſecond axes of two oppolite hyper bo/as 
are the ſecond and firſt axes of two other oppolice per- 
perbolas. 
Thus if two oppoſite hyperbelas AM, am (Tab. III. Aaa- 
i, fig. 59.) have the line A a, for their hirſt axis, and 
the line B for their ſecond axis; and if two other op- 
poſite hyper bolas B 5, bs, have on the contrary, Bo tor 
their firſt axis, and A a for their ſecond axis, thete two 
byperbolas B 8, 6, are ſaid to be conjugate to the e 
las AM, am, and the four together are called conjugate 
h:perbo/las. 
The aſymptotes HC, GC xg, of the hyper belas AM, 
a m, will alſo be the aſymptotes to the Lyperb/las BS, br. 
Sce L'Hopital, Sect. Coniq. art. 132. 
Hyperbolas of all degrees may be expreſſed by the equa- 
tion n n an b where @ is a given quantity, x an ab- 
ſcifla taken on the aſymptote, and y au ordinate to the 
aſymptote. 
If from any point B of ſuch an hyperbola, (Tab. III. Aa- 
Vis, fig. 60.) a line BC be drawn parallel to one aſym- 
ptote, and terminated by the other, and the parallelogram 
BCAD be completed: then will this parallelogram 
be to the hyperbelic ſpace BC EO infinitely produced, as 
m—n ton. L'Hopital., Scct. Coniq. art, 240. Hence, 
1. Whence m—n is politive : that is, when m is 
greater than n, we may always find the quadrature of 
luch hyperbolic ſpaces. 
2. When m n, then m—n=0, and the ratio of the pa- 
rallelogram is to the hyperbolic area as eto n. In which 
caſe this area becomes infinite, 
3. When m is leſs than n, m- is negative; and in this 
caſe the parallelogram is to the hyper bo/ic ſpace as 2 ne- 
gative number is to a poſitive ; which led Dr. Wallis and 
others to ſay, that theſe hyper bo/ic areas were more than 
infinite. See L'Hopital. Sect. Coniq art. 242. 
But the truth is, this ratio of a negative number to a po- 
ſitive only ſhews, that the ſpace bounded by DB (ihe 
other ſide of the parallelogtam) by the curve and aſymp- 
tote infinitely produced, is to CBD A as m to u- m. 
L'Hopital, ibid. and Maclaurin's Fluxions, att. 294. 

Although 
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Although the area comprehended between the Apollo- 
nian hyperbola and its aſymptote, be infinite, yet any 
ſegment, or ſector of this curve, may be ſquared by 
means of logarithms. For inſtance : ſuppoſe it required 
to find the area of the hyperbolic ſegment EBCF, (Tab. 
III. Analyfis, fig. 61.) compriſed between the arch of the 
curve ERF, the lines EB, FC parallel to the aſymptote 
AD, and BC, the portion of the other aſymptote inter- 
cepted between them. Then if ABED, the parallelo- 
am of the hyberbola, be taken as unity, the ſpace 
BCF will be Napier's logarithm of the ratio of AC to 
AB, or of BE to C. Hence if we had tables of ſuch 
logarithms, we might find the area of EBCF by ſubduct- 
ing the logarithm of FC from that of BE, and the dif- 
ference would expreſs the ratio of the ſegment to the 
parallelogram ABED or 1. But as ſuch tables are not 
extant, ſome farther trouble is requiſite to convert the 
common or Brigg's logarithm into Napier's. Take 
therefore from the common table the Loc ariTaHM of the 
ratio of BE to FC, that is, the difference of their loga- 
rithms, and multiply this difference by 2.302585 1, the 
hyperbolic — of 10, the product will give the ra- 
tio of the ſegment to the parallelogram ABED or 1. 
Thus ſuppoſing BE=36, and CF=5, and the paralle- 
logram A 21. 
From 1.5 503025 log. of 36. 
gubduct o. 6080 οο log. of 5. 
Difference 0.857 332 log. of . 
Then 0.857325 2-3025851=1-9740810 for the area 
of the ſegment BEFC. This multiplication may be per- 
formed in Oughtred's contracted way. 
Huygens, to avoid the multiplication by 2.302, &c. 
finds its logarithm =0.3622156887, and always adds 
this to the logarithm of the difterence before found, and 
then finds the number correſponding to this ſum, See 
Horol. Oſcillat. and Grandi, Dem. Theor. Huygen, in 
fine. 
If it were propoſed to find the area of the ſector AERF; 
as this is equal to the ſegment EBCF, the ſame method 
may ſerve. But it may alſo be done by ſeveral other 
analogies; for which ſee Cotes, Harm, Menſur. p. 10, 13. 
See allo p. 25, 26, of the ſame book. SeeQUADRATUKRE, 
HY PERBOLE, Tresen, ſuper /atio, formed of the verb 
inrepCanxur, to exceed, in Rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
truth and reality of things are either exceſſively enlarged 
or diminiſhed. See EXAGGERATION. 
The character of an hyperbole is to exaggerate or exte- 
nuate the idea of the thing ſpoken of, beyond the bounds 
of truth, or even probability. As, He ran ſwilter than 
the wind ; he went {lower than a tortoiſe, &c. 
Hyperboles, ſays Seneca, lie without deceiving; they 


lead the mind to truth by fictions ; they convey the ſen- 


timent intended, though by expreſſing it in terms which 
render it incredible. The hyperbole premiſes too much, 
in order to make you concetve enough. There is no- 
thing faulty in an hyperbole, when it is ard fidem, as 
Quintilian ſays, provided that it be not wuitra nd. 


Ariſtotle obſerves, that hyperboles are the favourite fi- | 


gures of young authors, who love exceſs and exagge- 
ration; but that philoſophers ſhould not ule them with- 
out a great deal of teſcrve. : 
The pitch to which an hyperbole may be carried, is a 
point of great delicacy ; to carry it too ſar, is to deſtroy 
it: it is of the nature of a bow-ſtring, which by immo- 
detate tenſion, flackens ; and frequently has an effect 
quite contrary to that intended. Longinus, 

. "Thoſe hyperbeles are beſt, which are latent, and are not 
taken for hyperboles. For this reaſon, they ſhould ſcarce 
ever be uſed but in a paſſion; and in the middle of ſome 
important incident: ſuch is the hyperbole of Herodotus; 
ſpeaking of the Lacedzxmonians, who fought at | hermo- 
pyle: * They defended themſelves, for ſome time, with 
* the arms that were left them, and at laſt with their 


hands and teeth; till the Barbarians, continually |. 


© ſhooting, buried them, as it were, with their ar- 
© rows. Now what likelihood is there, that naked 
men ſhould defend themſelves with their hands and teeth 
againſt armed men; and that fo many perſons ſhould be 
buried under their enemies arrows? Yet does there ap- 
pear ſome probability in the thing, by reaſon it is not 
ſought for the ſake of the figure; but the hyperbole ſeems 
to ariſe out of the ſubject itfelf. Id. a 

Of the like kind is that paſlage of a comic poet, men- 
tioned by Longinus: * He had lands in the country ao 
larger than a Lacedzemonian epiſtle. 

There are certain manners of tempering the harſhneſs of 
hyperboles, and giving them an air of probability. Vir- 
gil ſays, that to ſce the fleets of Antony and Augultus 
at the battle of Actium, one would have taken them for 
the Cyclades floating on the water; and Florus, ſpeak- 
ing of the expedition wherewith the Romans built a 
number of veſſels in the firlt Punic war, ſays, It ſeemed 
© not that the ſhips were built by workmen, but that the 
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* trees were transformed into ſhips by the gods.” They 
do not ſay, that the ſhips were floating iſlands ; nor that 
the trees were metamorphoſed into ſhips; but only that 
one might have taken them to be ſo. This precaution 
ſerves as a kind of paſſport to the hyperbole, if we may 
be allowed the phraſe, and makes it go down even in 
11 for what is excuſed before it is ſaid, is always 

card favourably, how incredible ſoever it be. Bou- 
hours. The exceſs in this trope is called AuxEs1s; 
as when we ſay of any thing that is very high, it reaches 
to the ſkies : the defect or contrary extreme is termed 
Mrtosis; as when we ſay of a very lean perſon, He is 
nothing but ſkin and benes, or a mere ſheleten, 

HYPERBOLEON, in Ancient Muſic, is a name which the- 
Greeks gave to the fifth or the molt acute of their ea— 
chords; imagining this to be vepConarce, juperexce len: 

HYPERBOLIC, or Hy?tzBoLicar, lomething cclaung 
either to an HYPERBOLE, or an RYPERBOLA, 

HYPERBOLIC Coniod. See Coxo1D. 

HyrERBOL1C Cylindroid, is a ſolid figure, whoſe genera- 

tion is given by fir Chriſtopher Wren, in the moto— 
phical Jranſactions. 
Two oppobte hyperbolas being joined by the trantverſe 
axis, and through the centre, a right line being drawn 
at right angles to that axis; and above that, as an axis, 
the /yperbolas being ſuppoſed to revolve ; by ſuch tevo- 
lution, a body will be generated, which is called the hu 
perbolic cylindroid, whoſe baſes, and all ſections 11 i! - 
lel to them, will be circles. In a lubſequent Pranſactio, 
the ſame author applies the new figure to the grinding 
of hyberbolical glaſſes; affirming, that they muſt be form- 
ed this way, or not at all. 

HyyERBOoLIC Leg of a curve, is that which approaches 
infinitely nearer to ſome aſymptote. 

Sir Iſaac Newton reduces all curves, both of the firſt 
and of the higher kinds, into thoſe with byperbzlic legs, 
and thoſe with parabolic ones. Sce Curve. 

HyyERBOL1c Line is uſed by ſome authors for what we 
call the hyberbola itfe'f. 

In this ſenſe, the plane ſurface, terminated by the. curve 
line, is called the /1berbs/a ; and the curve line that ter- 
minates it, the hyperbolic line. 

HyyERrBOLIC Logarithm. See LOGARITHM. 

HyyERBoLtc Mirror, See MikROx. 

HYPERBOL1C Space, in the Higher Geome:ry, the area or 
ſpace contained between the curve of the hyperbola, the 
aſymptote, and the ordinate. | 

HYPERBOLICUM acutum, a folid made by the revolu- 
tion of the infinite area of the ſpace contained between 
the curve of the byperbola and its aſymptote. This pro- 
duces a ſolid infinitely long, and yet is demonſtrated 
to be equal to a finite ſolid or body. See Legarithmic 
CURVE, 

HYPERBOLIFORM Figures, are ſuch curves as approach, 
in their properties, to the nature of the hyberbela; call- 
ed alſo hyperboloides. | 

HYPERBOLOIDES, are hyperbolas of the higher kind, 
whoſe niture is expreſſed by this equation, a jy" + = 
b x"(a+x)". See HYPERBOLA. 

HYPERBOREAN, *Tmre;6og:o, in the Ancient Geogra- 
phy. — The ancients denominated thoſe people and places 
Hyperborean, which were to the northward of the Scy- 
thians. "They had but very little acquaintance with 
theſe Hyperborean regions; and all they tell us of them is 
very precarious, and much of it falſe, 

Diodorus Siculus fays, the Zyperboreans were thus called 
becauſe they dwelt beyond the wind Boreas ; be, ſigni- 
fying above or beyond; and Bopgag, Boreas, the north wind. 
This etymology is very natural and plauſible ; notwith— 
ſtanding all that Rudbecks has ſaid againſt it, who would 
have the word to be generally Gothic, and to ſigniſy 
nobility. ] 

Herodotus doubts, whether or no there were any ſuc! 
thing as Hyperborean nations: Strabo, who profeiled that 
he believed there were, does not take Hyperborean to ſig- 
nify beyond Boreas, or the north, as Herodotus under- 
itood it: the prepolition bee, in this caſe, he ſuppolcs 
only to help in forming a ſuperlative ; fo that hyperborean, 
on his principle, means no more than me/? nerthern e by 
which it appears the ancients ſcarce knew themſelves what 
the name meant by it. Moſt of our modera geographers, 
as Hoffman, Cellarius, &c. have placed the Hyper boreans 
in the northern parts of the European continent, among 
the Siberians aud Samoieds : according to them the 
Hyperboreans of the ancients were thole, in general, who 
lived fartheſt to the north. The Hyper bereans of our 
days are thoſe Ruſſians who inhabit between the Volga 
and the White Sea. According to Cluvier, the name 
Celtes was ſynonymous with that of Hypei bereans. 

HXPERCATALECIIC, reel νẽðõͤ5e, compoſed 
of imp, over, beyond, and xaTarye, I put to the num- 
ber, I add; ſo that hypercataleftic denotes as much ag 
ſuperadded ; in the Greek and Latin Poetry, is applied to 

12 8 verſes 


vertes which have one or two ſyllables too much; or 

beyond the regular meafure. See VERSE. , 

The Greek and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed, with re- 

Tpect to their meaſure, into four kinds: acatalectic verſes, 

where nothing is wanting at the end; catalectic, which 

want a fyllable at the end; bracl yrataledtic, which want a 

have one or two ſyllables too many. Theſe laſt are alſo 
called hypermeters. 

YPERCATHARSIS, "Txrerd)a;ou, compounded of 
the Greek, imp ſupre, and walaptu, I purge, in Me- 
dicine, fuper-purgationz a too violent, and exceſſive 
PURGATION. | 

HYPERCHIRIA, in Mythology, a title of Juno, under 
which ſhe was worſhipped in Laconia. 

HYPERCRISIS, Te ,. compounded of imp, ſupra, 

and xpiotg, criſes, judgment, in Medicine, any immode- 
rate critical excretion. 
Thus, when a fever terminates in a loofeneſs, the hu- 
mours ſomiimes flow off faſter than the ſtrength can 
bear, and are therefore to be checked. This is a hyper- 
CY1/TS. 

H \bERCRITIC, compounded of d, ſupra, and verti- 
x $., of xprrng, judex, of ane, I judge; an over- rigid cen- 
ſor, or ctitic; one who will let nothing paſs, but ani- 
madverts ſeverely on the flighteſt fault. 

HYPERDIAZEUSIS, in Ancient Muſic, denotes the en- 
tire interval of the DIAPASON between two tetrachords ; 
as between t he hyperbaton and hyperboleon, 

HYPER-DORIC, in Ancient Mu/ic, was the name of one 
of their modes, called alſo Mixohdian: it obtained this 
appellation, becauſe its fundamental was ene fourth above 
that of the Doric. See MoDpE. 

AYPERDULIA, Ye, compoſed of bree, above, 
and due, worſhip, in the Romiſh 7 heology, is he 
worſhip rendered to the holy VI GIS. 

The worſhip offered to ſaints is called dulia; and that to 
the mother of God, Hperdulia; as being ſuperior to the 
former, 

HYPER- ZOLIAN, in Ancient Muſic, is one of the names 
of the Greek modes; ſo called, becauſe its fundamental 
was one fourth above that of the Aolian, from which it 
derived its origin. 

HYPER |COIDES, in Botany. See St. PETER's wort. 

HYPERICUM, in Botany, See Jonx's wert. 

HYPERINESIS, of bee, and unis fpurgation, a word 
uſed by Hippocrates for any exceſſive evacuation, but 
moſt frequently in the ſame ſenſe as hpyercatharſis, an 
over-purging. 

HYPER-IONIAN, in Ancient Muſic, one of the Greek 
modes, whoſe fundamental was one fourth above the 
lonian : It is the 12th mode aſcending in the ſcale. 

IVPER-LVYDIAN, was the moſt acute of the fiſteen 
Greek modes. Its fundamental was a fourth above the 
Lydian. 

HYPERMETER, compoſed of #z:p, ſupra, and her 
meaſure, in the Ancient poetry, the fame with HyPERCA- 
TALECTIC. 

HY PEROA, a woid applied by authors to the upper part, 
or palate of the mouth, and the baſis cerebri. It pro- 
perly ſignihes any upper place. 

HY PEROCHE, in Ae, is the difference between the 
enharmonic and chromatic dieſes. It is expreſſed by 
the proportion of 3125 to 3072: for, $5654=2z5: 337. 
Mr. Henſliag has made uſe of this term. Miſc. Berol. 
vol. i. p. 279, 280. | 

HYPERO PHARYNG#IT, in Aratemy, a name given by 
M. Santorini to the PERYSTAPHYLO-PHARYNGE1 
muſcles. 

HYPER-PHYRGIAN, in Ancient Muſic, called by Euclid 
Hypermixslydian, was the molt acute of the thirteen 
modes of Ariſtoxenus. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, "Tr:pozpxwoi;, in Medicine and Sur- 

7 an exceſs of fleſh ; or rather, a fleſhy excreſcence, 


uch as thoſe generally ariſing on the lips of wounds, 
&c. 
HYPERTHYRON, formed of bre, over, and Dopa, 


gate, in the Ancient Architecture, a ſort of table uſed after 
the manner of a frieze, over the jambs of Doric doors 
and gates, and the lintels of windows. It lies imme- 
diately under the corona; and is, by our workmen 
uſually called the Aing-piecc. 

HYPETHRE, in Ancient Architecture, two rows of pillars 
ſurrounding, and ten at each face of any temple, &c. with 
a periſlyle within of fix columns. See HypaTHROs. 

HY PHEN, Te, in Grammar, an accent or character, 
which implies, that two words are to be joined, or con- 
nected into one compound word As, male-adminiſira- 
tion, & c. 


Hyphens ſerve only to connect the ſyllables of ſuch words 


as are divided by the end of the line. 
HYPBIALTES, ErniaLrEs, in Mythology, names 
| 3 


N 


— 


| 
whole foot at the end; and laſtly, hypercatalefic, which | 


HY 


given by the Greeks to certain rural diviniti ver 
-- the lends of the Romans. — een 
HYPNOTIC, 'Taw7ivo;, derived from bærvog, ſeep, in Mr 
dicine, a remedy which promotes or induces ſleep ; called 
alſo 857 and opiate. Sec alſo NARcor ies. | 
HYPNOTICUS ſerpens, the fleep-ſnake, in Zookegy, the 
name of an Eaſt Indian ſpecies of ſerpent, called by the 
Ceyloneſe 3 a word importing the ſame ſenſe 
It is of a deep blackiſh brown, variegated with ſpots of 
white, and is à very fatal kind in its poiſon, its bite al- 
| vw bringing on a ſleep which ends in death, 
HYPNUM, in Botany, the name of a genus of moſſes of 
the cryptegamia claſs, the characters of which are theſe: 
the capſules or heads are uniform, and covered with 
calyptra and operculum ; they are uſually of an oval or 
oblong figure, and commonly ſtand on long pedicl:; 
which ariſe from the alz of the leaves, and are ſur- 
rounded at the bottom with a foliaceous or lanuginqus 
bed different from the leaves; this covering of the 
bottom of the ſtalk, is called by authors perichztium 
and is itſelf a ſufficient diſtinction of the hypna from all 
other moſſes, the brya, mnia, ſphagna, &c. having none 
of them any ſuch thing. To this is to be added, thar 
the branches of the hypnums are uſually ſpread about up- 
on the ground, and ate perennial; and that there is what 
botaniſts call a facies propria, or peculiar look of the 
plant, which at firſt ſight diſtinguithes the genus to an 
obſerver uſed to ſuch things. Dillon, Hiſt, Muſe. p- 
270. 
As the family of the hypna is very numerous, they are 
uſually divided into ſeveral orders. Of the firſt order 
are thoſe bypna which have ere& heads, or at leaſt ſuch 
as are but a little bent; and of this order the firſt ſeries 
comprehends fuch as are pennated, or whole pinnz arc 
placed in two, ſometimes in three rows on each ſtalk, or 
in the ſame plane. The firſt diviſion of this ſeries com- 
rehends thoſe which have flat and ſmooth pinnæ. 
The ſecond diviſion of this ſeries of the hypnums, con- 
tains thoſe which have undulated and curled leaves, 
The ſecond ſeries of the bypnums is that of the fern-like 
kinds, called by many fern-moſſes; theſe have their ſtalks 
every way ſurrounded with leaves, and their ramifications 
- placed in the ſame plane, ſo that they reſemble the 
ers. 
The third ſeries comprehends the ſquamoſe hypnum: ; 
that is, ſuch as have their leaves every way ſurrounding 
the ſtalks in the manner of ſcales. Of theſe the firſt di- 
viſion contains ſuch as have their leaves and the ends of 
the branches bent downwards. 
The ſecond diviſion of this ſeries of the hyÞnums, takes 
in thoſe which are ſquamoſe and dentated; a ſitſt ſub- 
diviſion of theſe alſo is eſtabliſhed, to comprehend ſuch 
as have their leaves ſtanding out, whether broad or nat- 
row. 
The ſecond ſubdiviſion of theſe Hpnums, comprehends 
thoſe whoſe leaves being cloſely applied to the ſtalks, 
ive them a cylindric figure, 
The third diviſion of this order of &ypna, comprehends 
thoſe called the trichoide and filky ones; theſe have ex- 
tremely fine and ſmall leaves, placed in the manner of 
ſcales one over another. 
The ſecond orders of the hypnums contains thoſe with pen- 
dulous heads. 
The third order of the hypna contains a number of ſpocics 
leſs known than the others, and about which there 1s 
ſome doubt among authors, whether they are truly %, 
and regularly diſtin from the others. 
All theſe laſt are deſcribed by Pontedera, but imperfect- 
ly; and both they, and many of Micheli's, probably be- 
long to ſome of the before mentioned ſpecies ; but as 
they want in the deſcriptions and figures the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of the ſpecies, Dillenius has prudent!y 
avoided determining any thing about them. Ibid. p. 


342. 

HYPO, re, a Greek particle, retained in the compo— 
ſition of divers words borrowed from that language; 
terally denoting under, beneath—In which ſenſe it lands 
oppoſed to be, ſupra, above. 

HYPOBOLE, from uno, and Baru, 1 caſt, or $UBJEC- 
TION, in Rhetoric, a figure, ſo called, when ſeveral things 
are mentioned, that ſeem to make for the contrary fide, 
and each of them refuted in order. This figure, when 
complete, conſiſts of three parts; a propoſition, an 
enumeration of particulars with their anſwer, and a con- 
cluſion. Thus Cicero, upon his return from baniſh- 
ment, vindicates his conduct in withdrawing ſo quietly 
and not oppoſing the faction that ejected him. Pro- 
Dom. cap. 35» 

HYPOCATHARSIS, 'Trexa8aoi;, compounded of 679 
under, and xabaipu, I purge, in Medicine, a too faint ot 


feeble PURGA TION. | 
HYPOCAUSTUM, Tronabrey, formed of the par 
0 


ton ins, under, and the verb ai, I burn, among the 
Greeks and Romans, was a ſubterraneous place, wherein 
was a furnace that ſerved to heat the baths, = Vitruvius 
calls it CALDARTUM, 

The ancients had properly two ſorts of hypocarfla ; the one 
called by Cicero vaporarium, and by others /aconicum or 
ſudatio ; which was a large ſweating bath, in which were 
three brazen veſſels called ca/darivm, tepidarium, and fri- 
gidarium, according to the water contained therein. 

The other hypocauſium was a fort of fornax or oven to 
heat their winter parlours, or cenatiuncule hybernæ. 

'The latter hypocauſium was called alveus and fornax; and 
the man that tended the fire, fornacator., See Barns. 
The remains of a Roman hypocau/ium, or ſweating-room, 
were diſcovered under ground at Lincoln, in 1739. We 
have an account of theſe remains in the Phil. Tranſ. N“ 
401. ſect. 29. See Abr. vol, ix. p. 455. 

YPOCAUSTUM, among the moderns is that part or place 
where the fire is kept that warms a STO VE, or HoT-houſe. 
HYPOCHARIS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
of the ſynoene/t1 priygamia equalis claſs; the chavaQters 
of which are theſe: the common cup is of an imbricated 
figure, and is ſwelled at the baſe, and compoſed of ſharp- 
pointed ſcales ; the flower is of the compound kind, it 
is imbricated and uniform; the ſeparate flowers of 
which this is compoſed are numerous, and equal in fze ; 
each 1s compoſed of one leaf, and is narrow, of a ligu- 
lated ſhape, truncated, and divided into five ſegments at 
the edge; the ſtamina are five very ſhort and capillary 
filaments; the antherz are cylindric and tubular; the 
germen of the piſtil ſtands under the flower; the ſtyle 
is capillary, and of the length of the ſtamina; the 
ſtigmata ate two in number, and are reflex ; the cup, 
after the flower is fallen, ſerves as a ſeed veſſel ; it ſcales 
cloſe at the top, and it becomes of a roundiſh but point- 
ed figure; the ſeeds are ſingle and oblong, and termi- 
nate in a ſubulated and pappoſe ſtalk ; the receptacle 
is beſet all over with little chaffy ſubſtances ; - theſe are 
of the length of the ſeeds, and are placed between them. 
Linnzzus makes this genus comprehend the hypocheris 
and the achyrophorus of Vaillant: the only difference 
between which is, that the þypocherrs has a roundiſh cup 
all over imbricated, and a plumoſe down upon the ſeeds ; 
whereas the achyrophorus has an oblong cup, which is 
imbricated only at the baſe, and a {imple down on the 
ſeed, 

HYPOCHONDRIA, Texo g, compoſed of the prepo- 
fition bo, under, and od eg, cartilage; q. d. cartilagini 
ſubjacens,or under the cartilagesof the ribs, &c. in Anatomy, 
a ſpace on each ſide the epigaſtric region, or upper part 
of the lower belly. See ABDOMEN, and EP1GASTRIC. 
The hypochondria compoſe the upper part of the epigaſtri- 
um. They are ſituate on each fide, between the carti- 
lago enſiformis, the cartilages of the ribs, and the tip of 
the breaſt; and are divided, with reſpect to their ſitua- 
tion, into right and /ef7. 

In the right hypochondrium the liver is found; and in the 
left the ſpleen, and a great part of the ſtomach. 
Hippocrates ſometimes uſes the word hypochondrium for 
the whole lower venter or belly. 

The hypechondria are ſubject to divers diſorders. 
HYPOCHONDRIAC een, or paſſion, in Medicine, a 
popular diſeaſe, otherwiſe called the /pleen, vapours, &c, 
is a ſpaſmodico-flatulent affection of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, ariſing from an irregularity of the periſtaltic 
motion, cauſed by the ſtagnation of the blood and vital 
fluids, between the nervous and muſcular coats of the 
inteſtines. 9555 
The hypechondriac is a very comprehenſive diſeaſe : it is 
variouſly denominated, according to the various ſymp- 
toms it is attended with, and the various parts where it is 
ſuppoſed to be ſeated, or in which it ariſes. | | 
When conceived as ſituate in the bypochondriac regions, or 
ariſing from ſome diſorder of the parts eontained therein, 
viz. the ſpleen, liver, &c. it is properly called the o- 
chondr iacal diſeaſe, ſpleen, &e. 

When conceived as owing to ſome diſorder of the womb, 
it is called the HYSTERIC affec/t9n, &c. ; : 
And laſtly, when the flatulent rumblings in the inteſtines, 
belchings, &c. are conlidered, it is called the VAPOURS, 
The hypachondriac is a very common and very obſtinate 
diſeaſe : few men of a ſedentary life, and tewer women, 
are free from it. It becomes daily more common in this 


country, owing, without doubt, to the increaſe of lux- 


ury, and ſedentary employmeuts, Its ſyraptoms are very 
numerous: the moſt uſual are, a pain in the ſtomach, 
windineſs, coltiveneſs, vomiting, a ſwelling or diſtention 
of the hypochondrium, or upper part of the belly, noiſes 
and -rumblings in the lower venter, wandering pains, a 
conſtriction of the breaſt, diſſiculty of breathing, palpita- 
tion of the heart, faintings, vigiliæ, inquietudes, ſwim- 
ming of the head, ſear, ſaſpicions, melancholy, deliri- 


ums, &c. Not that all theſe accidents befal every per- 


ſon ſeized with this diſeaſe ; but ſometimes ſome of 
them, and at other times others, according to the conſti- 
tution, &c. of the patient. 

In effect, the hypochondriacal is a very vague indetermi- 
nate fort of diſorder. Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that its 
ſymptoms ape or emulate thoſe of moſt other diſeaſes ; 
and that whatever part it is in, it produces ſomething like 
the common diſeaſes of that part.— I hus, in the | ry 
it produces a ſort of apoplexy ; ſits like the epilepſy, called 
hy/teric ſits; intolerable head-ach, &c. In perſons aſ- 
ſected with the chloroſis, it produces a palpitation of the 
heart : ſometimes, though rarely, it ſeizes the lungs, and 
cauſes a continual dry cough: it alſo imitates the colic, 
and iliac paſhon, and ſometimes the ſtone, jaundice, &c. 
In the inteſtines it produces a diarrhœa; in the ſtomach, 


nauſeas: ſometimes it ſeizes the external parts, and par- 


ticularly the back, which it renders chilly and painful; 
and the legs and thighs, which it ſwells ſo as to reſemble 
the dropſy: ſeizing the teeth, it reſembles the ſcurvy 
(indeed, Etmuller makes the ſcurvy itſelf to be only a 
great degree of this diſeaſe.) Laſtly, which is the moſt 
unhappy circumſtance of all, the patient is ſometimes 
more affected in mind than in body. 

The primary teat of this diſeaſe is in the ſtomach and 


+ bowels, though it ſenſibly affects the animal ſpirits, and 


the nervous ſyſtem. To this purpoſe Hoffman ſays, 
that the periſtaltic motion in the bowels is retarded by 
ſpaſms. By ſome its cauſe is referred to an acid ſalt a- 
bounding in the maſs of blood; ro which the ill diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſtomach, and the other parts contained in the 
epigaſtrium, may greatly contribute. Purcel aſſigns 
crudities and indigeſtions as the prime cauſe. According 
to Sydenham, vehement motions of the body, or more 
uſually violent perturbations of the mind, as grief, anger, 
fear, &c. are its procatarctic cauſes. It is uſually brought 
on by long and ſerious attention to abſtruſe ſubjects, 
grief, the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations, exceſs of 
venery, the repulſion of cutaneous eruptions, long con- 
tinued evacuations, obſtructions in ſome of the viſcera, 
as the liver, ſpleen, &c. In ſome there is an habitual 
diſpoſition to this diforder, and ſuch people have gene- 
rally a fallow or brown complexion, and a downcalt look. 
Whatever may. give rife to nervous diſorders in general, 
may be a cauſe of this. in particular. 'Thoſe will be al- 
ways more or leſs ſubject to this diſorder, whoſe ſto- 
machs generate acidities from fermentation, or where 
there is a puttefactive diſpoſition in the alimentary ſolids 
and fluids, the gas ſeparated by either of theſe cauſes, is 
ſuddenly diffuſed, and contributes to repel the vital heat, 
wherever it is preſent in any conſiderable degree. 

It is obſervable, that perſons ſubject to this diſorder very 
rarely fall into continued, epidemic, or contagious fevers, 
and even eſcape the plague, and remain free from any 
other diſorders. Hoff. Oper. tom. iii. p. 65. ; 
This diforder is confounded by Sydenham and others, 
with HyYSTER1IiCs; but Hoffman infiſts that the differ- 
ence is conliderable, and deſerves to be attended to in 
practice. 

For the cure, the principal indications are to correct the 
vicious caule in the ſtomach, to ſtrengthen the aliment- 
ary canal, to increaſe the vital heat, and to promote the 
ſecretions, which is to be effected, after proper evacua- 
tions, by occational emetics and purges, by chalybeates, 
bitters, ſ{lrengtheners, and volatile ſpirits. The different 
preparations of iron, and the Peruvian bark, have con- 
ſiderable virtues in this diſeaſe. When the patient is 
coltive, two, three, or four pills, compoſed of equal parts 
of aloes, rhubarb, and aſa fœtida, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the elixir proprietatis, may be taken occaſionally, 
to keep the body gently open. 'Thofe who cannot bear 
the aſa ſœtida may uſe Spaniſh ſoap. 

Hypochondriac — ought never to faſt long, and their 
ſood fhould be ſolid and nouriſhing: they ſhould avoid 
all aceſcent and windy vegetables. Fleſh meats are moit 
proper, and their drinks ſhould be old claret or Madeira, 
or water with a little brandy or rum ; but every kind of 
excels is hurtful. They ſhould be careful to uſe every 
method for preſerving chearfulneſs and ſerenity of mind. 
Exerciſe of every kind, particularly riding, is uſeful. The 
cold bath is likewife beneficial z and where this does not 
agree with the patient, friction with a fleſh-bruſh, or a 
coarſe cloth, may be tried. A voyage, or a long journey, 
eſpecially towards a warmer climate, will be of greater 
ſervice than any medince. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 491, 
&c. ed. 1776. See NERvous Diſeaſes. 


HyPoCHONDRIACAL medicines, are remedies proper in the 


bypochandriacal diſeaſe. 
Such are all thoſe which tend to purify the blood, hu- 
mours, and ſpirits; as chervil, baum, agrimony, St. John's 
wort, and the other cephalic and cardiac herbs : ſuch alſo 
are thoſe which purge melancholy, or atrabilis, accord- 
ing to the old authors, and thoſe which diſpel wind and 
vapours; and all medicines good for diſorders of the 
nerves, 


HYP 


nerves, particularly vervain, both male and female ; but 
abore all, frequent, gentle, anodyne purges are excellent, 
See the preceding article, | 

HyyOCHONDRIACAL regions, See HYPOCHONDRIA. 

HYPOCHYMA, or HyYrocHYs1s, wuToxuun, 22 ww" 
notin edding. effufion, or pouring out, the diſeaſe 
— 3 Ee kd to arife from an effuſion 
of ſome viſcid humour upon the pupil, in Medicine, a diſ- 

' Eaſe of the eyes, more uſually called a CATARACT. 

H TPOCISTIS, Trenigig, formed of be under, and xtrog, 
7 in Medicine, a juice uſed in the compoſition of 

eriaca, &c. 
The hypoci/tis is the juice of a ſhoot or excreſcenee of the 
ſame name, ſprouting out from the foot of a kind of ciſ- 
tus, or rock-roſe, which is called ſeden or ladanifera ; 
common enough in the hot countries. 
The ſhoot grows about three or four inches high; and one 
two, or three inces thick; and is ſomewhat bigger 4 
top than at bottom; and is ſoſt, ſucculent, of a yellowiſh 
colour, and ſurrounded ſrom ſpace to ſpace with a ſort 
of rings, or browniſh knots. It bears a number of little 
bell-ſhaped flowers, but no leaves. 
When gathered, they pound it in a mortar, and expreſs | 
the juice: that done, they evaporate it on the fire till it 
come to the conſiſtence of a hard blackiſh extract, much 
like Spaniſh liquorice : then they make it up into little 
maſſes for carriage. It is a mild aſtringent, of no parti 
cular ſmell or flavour, and recommended for ſtopping 
fluxes of the belly, vomitings, and hæmorrhages; though 
anciently much more than at preſent. It is alſo an in- 
gredient in ſome unguents. 
It is ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtitute to acacia.— Dr. Quincy 
fays, it is the more powerful aſtringent of the two. 

HYPOCRAS. See HiPpockas. 

HY POCRATERIFORMIS, /aucer-/aped, in Botany, the 
name given by Mr. Tournefort to a peculiar fort of flow- 
ers of plants, of the general order of the INFUNDIBUL1- 
FORM, but not ſo deep and narrow at the mouth as thoſe 
ſimply ſo called, but expanded into the figure of a 
ſaucer. 

HYPOCRINE, or HirroOcRENE. See HEL1CON. 

HYPOCRISY, regie, in Ethics, denotes diſſimulation 
with regard to the moral or religious character. 

HYPODIACONORUM i. See CALENDARIUM 
um. | 

H Y PO-DORIAN, in Ancient Muſic, is the graveſt of all the 
modes. Its fundamental is a fourth below the Dorian mode. 

HYPODROME. See HyPPODROME, 

HYPO-AOLIAN, in Ancient Muſic, one of the Greck 
modes, called by Euclid the grave hypolydian. Its fun- 


damental is a fourth above the Molian. | 


HYPOG/EUM, wroyeriy, formed of uno under, and yaa, 
earth, in the Ancient Architecture, is a name common to 
all the parts of a building that are under ground; as the 
cellar, butteries, and the like places. 
The term hypogeum was uſed by the Greeks and Romans 
for ſubterraneous tombs in which they buried their dead. 

lirrogtuu, Troſaiev, in Mirolagy, is a name given to the | 
celeſtial houſes which are below the horizon; and efpe- 
cially the imum cœli, or bottom of heaven. 

HYPOGASTRIC regizn. Sec HYPOGRASTRIUM, 

HyeoGASTRIC artery, is an artery ariling from the iliaca 
interna, and diſtributed to the bladder, the rectum, and 
the genital parts, particularly in women. 

HyPoGasTRIC wern, ariſes in the ſame parts, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the iliaca interna. 

HYPOGASTRIUM, formed of uno, under, and yarrg, 
belly, in Anatomy, the lower part of the abdomen, or 
lower venter; commencing from two or three inches 
below the navel, and extending to the os pubis. 

HYPOGLOSSI extern: or majores, are the ninth pair of 
nerves, called allo linguales & guſiatirii, They have 
their origin juſt above the foramen magnum, and go out 
at the wy of the ſame great hole, above the condyles 
of the os occipitis. As ſoon as they are paſted out of the 
cranium. they run betwixt the carotid artery and the in- 
ternal jugular vein, to the tongue, on the ſide of the di- 
gaſtric muſcle. 

HY POGLOTTIS, or HrrocLoss1s, compoſed of uns, 

under, and yawrtia, tongue, in Anatomy, is a name given 
to two glands of the tongue, 
There are ſour large glands of the tongue; two of them 
called hyp:g/otttdes, ſituated under it, near the venæ ranu- 
lares; one on each fide of the tongue, They ſerve to 
filtrate a kind of ſerous matter, of the nature of ſaliva, 
which they diſcharge into the mouth by little duCts near 
the gums. 

HyPOGLOTT1s, or HYPOGLOssS1s, in Medicine, denotes an 
inflammation or ulceration under the tongue; called alſo 
RANULA, 


1LY PO-IONIAN, in Ancient Mefic, the ſecond of the 


| Greek modes, called by Euclid -ypoia/tean, and graveby- 
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HYPO-LYDIAN, in Ancient Mufe, 2 mode which is + 


fourth below the Lydian. 0 

HY PO-MIXOLYDIAN, in Ancient Muſic, a mode ſaid to 

be added by Guy d' Arezzo, Its fundamental is a fourt!; 

above the Mixolydian or Dorian. 

HYPOMNEMATOGRAPHUS, "Troumualoypapo,, de. 

rived from vr, uunun, regiſter and yoapa, I write, in 

the Primitive Church, an officer who attended on the bi 
ſhop, and kept a regiſter of his conſecrationg. 

HYPOMOCHLION, *Troyoxaey, formed of tes, under 

and wmoxag, lever, in Mechanics, the fulcrum of a LEVER: 

or the point which ſuſtains its preſſure, when employed 
either in raiſing or lowering bodies. | 

The hypomoecblion is frequently a roller ſet under the 

lever; or under ſtones, pieces of timber, &c. that they 

may be the more eaſily lifted up, or removed. 

HYPONITIS, in Botaxzy, a name given by Dillenius to a 
* of plants, called by Tournefort orobanchoides. See 

ONOTRAPA. 

HYPOPHORA, "Yro@opa, in Rhetoric, the firſt part of the 
PROLEPSIS: thus, in the following inſtance ; But ſome 
men will ſay, how are the dead raiſed, or with what Bod. 
do they came? is the hypophira z and, thou fool, that which 
thou ſoweſl, &c. is the anthypophora, or ſolution of the 
objection. 

HyyorHoRA, from "Ymapepouar, I am conveyed away, in 

Surgery, is uſed for a deep fiſtulovs ulcer. 

HY PO-PHRYGIAN, in Ancient Mufic, the ££xth ſpecies 

of the diapaſon. 

HYPOPHTHALMION, denotes that part under the eye 

which is ſubject to ſwell in a cachexy or dropſy. 

HYPOPH THALMUM, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome 

authors ſor the after atticus. 

HYPOPHY LLOSPERMOUS plants, formed of 4+, 

under gu, leaf, and oxtpua,, ſeed, are ſuch plants a3 

bear their ſeeds on the back-ſides of their leaves, 

HYPOPODIUM, in Antiquity, a piece of furniture be— 
longing to the baths; its uſe was to ſet or reſt the feet on, 
as the name imports. 

HYPOPROSLAMBANOMENOS, in Mic, the name 
of the chord added by Guido Aretine, below the prejlar:- 
banomenss of the Grecian ſcale, anſwering to our 6. Sce 
DiaGRAM. 

HYPOPYON, Trou, formed of dae, under, and muy, 

pus, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes. It conſiſts in a 

collection of pus under or behind the cornea, which 

3 covers the whole pupil, and obſtructs the 

ight. 

Some will have this diſorder the ſame with z»guis; but 

the more accurate make a difference. 

The hypopyon ariſes from a rupture of the veſſols in the 

cornea, occaſioned either by ſome external violence, or 

the acrimony of the blood therein, 

In the beginning, it is attended with acute pain in the 

head and eye; and, according to the degree of the diſor— 

der, it is followed by dimneſs of fight, blindneſs, or death. 

It rs very diſhcult of cure—The ſuppuration is to be pre- 

vented by proper cataplaſms; or, if theſe will not take 

effect, it is to be promoted. | 

The cure of this diſtemperature of the eyes is ſometimes 

e ſfected by violently ſhaking the head, The ancients ufed 

this practice as an approved remedy ; and accident has 

ſhewn it to be often ſucceſsful ſtill : the jolting of a 

chariot, in a long journey, having been known to remove 

the diforder, by making the purulent matter ſubGde be- 
hind the uvea. This method of ſhaking ought, therefore 
always to be made the firſt attempt, to give relief in this 
caſe, diſpoſing the patient's head in a ſupine po{turc, 
and preſſing the eye before-hand with the fingers, in or- 
ders to.remove, or at leaſt looſen the matter. In the be- 
ginning of the diſorder the cure may be attempted by re- 

ſolvent medicines, ſuch as a frequent application of a 

decoction of ſage in wine, with bleeding and purging. 

But if theſe attempts prove unſucceſsful, the necetlary 

operation mult be performed. The patient muſt be ſcat- 

cd againſt the light, with his head and hands firmly ſc- 
cured by an aſſiſtant. The ſurgeon is then to depreſs the 
lower eyelid, while the aſſiſtant elevates the upper; and 


| the ſurgeon is then with a lancet to incide cavtioully 


through the cornea, below the pupil, making the open- 
ing large enough to diſcharge the matter, with the a- 
queous humour; but taking great care not to wound 
the uvea behind the matter. About three or four hours 
aſterward the eye muſt be dreſſed with a comprels dip- 
ped in a collyrium of roſe-water, white of eggs, mu- 
cilage of quince ſeeds, and a little camphor; and by 
this means the wound in the cornea will be healed, the 
aqueous humour will be reſtored, and if none of the in- 
ternal parts are injured, the patient will recover his fight. 
Heiſter. 
HYPORCHEMA, formed of inogxeomu, I accommodate 
my dancing to a ſinging chorus, of uno and opxeouat, 1 


— 


pophrygian. Its fundamental is a fourth below the 
lonian. 7 


dance, in the Greek Poetry, a poem compoſed of os 
. nds 


kinds of verſes, and of different lengths; but always very 

ſhort, and full of Pyrrhic feet; This poem was compoſ- 

ed either to be ſung or played wich tke flute or cithara, 

but to regulate a dance according to the ſound of voices 

and inſtruments. Proclus ſays, it was a dance acconi- 
nied with a ſong. 

HY POSCENIUM, 'TmTooxno, in Antiquity, a partition un- 
der the pulpit or logeum of the Greek theatre; appointed 

for the muſic. h 

HYPOSQHESIS, 'T-ooxeor;, in Rhetoric, the ſame with 
DIVISION. 

HYPOSPADIAS, in Surgery, from de, under and oH, J 
draw, a Greek name anciently given to a perſon, who ha 
the orifice of the canal of the ureter not directly at the 
extremity of the gland. Galen applies the ſame name to 
thoſe the frenum of whoſe penis is too ſhort, on which 
account it is bent in erection; this is eaſily remedied 
by cutting the ligament, and waſhing the wound with 
warm wine. | | 

HYPOSPATHISMUS, in the AncientSu rgery, ari opeta- 

tion practiſed, by making three inciſions in the foreliead, 
to the very bone, about two inches long; in order to 
cut or divide all the veſſels between thoſe inciſions. The 
deſign of the operation was to prevent defluxions on the 
eyes. 
1 he word is brecrabieueg formed of umn, under, and 
(ran, ſpatula; by reaſon after inciſions were made they 
thruſt a ſpatula all along between the pericranium and 
the fleſh. 

HY POSTASIS, '7xoraog, compounded of bre, under, and 
nut, I tand, J exiſt, q. d. ſubſiſientia, a Greek term, 
hterally Ggnifying /ub/tance, or ſubſiſtence z it is uſed in 
theology for perſon. 

Thus ſome have held, that there is but one nature or eſ- 
ſence in God, but three hypo/laſes, or perſons. 

"Che term hypoſtafis is of a very ancient ſtanding in the 
church. St. Cyril repeats it divers times, as alſo the 
phraſe union according to hypoſioſis. The firlt time it oc- 
curs in all Chriſtian antiquity, is in a letter of that father 
to Neſtorius, where he uſes it inſtead of 7pcowneoy, the 
word we commonly render perſon, which did not ſeem 
expreſſive enough. © The philoſophers, ſays St. Cyril, have 
« allowed three hypyſtaſes : they have extended the divi- 
© nity to three HE] they have even ſometimes uſed 
© the word trinity; and nothing was wanting but to have 
admitted the conſubſtantiality of the three hypes, to 
* ſhew the unity of the divine nature, excluſive of all 
* triplicity in reipeCt of diſtinction of nature, and not to 
© hold it neceſſary to conceive any reſpective inferiority 
© of hypoflaſes.” 

This term has occaſioned great diſſenſions in the ancient 
church ; firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards allo a- 
mong the Latins. 

In the couneil of Nice, hypo/a/is was defined to denote 
the ſame with eſſence, or ſubſtance ; ſo that it was hereſy to 
ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt was of a different hypo/a/rs from the 


Father; but cuſtom altered its meaning. See TRINITY, | 


HyyosTas15; in Meiicine, the ſediment of the urine, or 


that thick heavy part of the urine; which ſubſides and* 


ſettles at bottom. . 

HYPOSTATICAL, in Theology, is a term uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the myſtery of the incarnation. 8 
Hypoſlatica! union, is a phraſe uſed by ſome Uivines for 
the union of the human nature with the divine in the 
perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. | ; 

HrrosTATICAL principles, among the chem/ts, and parti- 
cularly the Payacel/fts, are the three chemical elements, 

alt, ſulphur, and mercury: called alſo the rid prima. 
See PRINCIPLE and ELEMENT. 

HYPO THE CA, in the Civil Law, an obligation, whereby 
the effects of a debtor are made over to his creditor, to 
ſecure his debt. $ 
The word comes from the Greek, droben, a thing ſub- 
ject to ſome obligation; of the verb bh j ) ſupponer, 1 
am ſubjefled ; of uno, under, and ibn, pono, I put. 

As the bypotheca is an engagement procured on purpoſe 
for the ſecurity of the creditor, various means have been 


made uſe of to ſecure him the benefit of the conven- | 


tion. The uſe of the pawn or pledge is the molt an- 
cient, which is almoſt the ſame thing with the Zypotheca ; 
all the difference conliſting in this, that the pledge is 
put into the creditor's hands: whereas, in a ſimple hy- 
potheca, the thing remained in the poſſeſſion of the deb- 
tor. It was found more eaſy and commodious to engage 
an eſtate by a civil covenant than by an aQtual delivery: 
accordingly, the expedient was ſirſt practiſed among 
the Greeks ; and from them the Romans borrowed both 
the name and the thing: only the Greeks, the better to 
prevent frauds, uſed to fix ſome vilible mark on the 
thing, that the public might know it was hypothecate, or 
mortgaged by the proprietor; but the Romans, leoning 
on ſuch advertiſements as injurious to the debtor; forba 
the uſe of them. | 

Vor. II. Ne 180, 
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The Roman lawyers diſtinguiſhed four kinds of Je 
thecas: the conventional, which was with the will and 
conſent of both parties: the legal, which was appointed 
by law, and for oY reaſon called tacit ; the pretor't 


pledge, when by the flight or non-appearing of the deb- 
tor, the creditor was put in poſſeſſion of his effects; and 
the judiciary, when the creditor was put in poſſeſſion by 
virtue of a ſentence of the court. ; 

The conventional hypotheca is ſubdivided into general and 


| ſpecial, The bypatheca is general, when all the debtor's 


effects, both preſent and future, are engaged to the ere- 
ditor. It is ſpecial, when limited to one or more parti- 
cular things. 18 

For the tacit hyp»thecs, the cd viliatis reckon no leſs than 
twenty-fix different ſpecies thereof. 


HYPOTHECATE, from the Latin hypetheca, a pledge ; 


H 


to hypothecate a ſhip, is to pawn the ſame for neceſſaries: 
and a maſter may hypothecate either ſhip or goods, for 
relief, when in diſtreſs at ſea, For he repreſents the 
traders as well as the owners and in whoſe hands ſo- 
ever a ſhip or goods hypothecattd come, they are liable. 
i Salk. 34. 2 Litt. Abr. 95. 

YPOTHENAR, compounded of be, ſub, and thenar ; 
the hilloto of the hand, in Anatomy, the ſecond muſcle of 
the little finger. | 
The hypothenar ariſes from the little bone of the carpus, 
ſituate over the others; and is inſerted externally into 
the firſt bone of the litt hnger; which it ſerves to with- 
draw from the reſt. 

The ſixth and laſt muſcle of the toes is alſo called hypo- 


thenar, or abductor. 


HYPOTHENUSE, or rather HyeoTENUse, induwca, 


fubtendens, formed of dnoremw, ſubtendo, I ſubtend, in 
Geometry, is the longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle; 
or _ fide which ſubtends, or is oppoſite to, the right 
angle, 

Thus in the triang'e KML (Tab. Geometry; fig. 19.) the 
ſide ML, oppolite to the right angle K; is called the 
hyputheneuſe. 

It is a celebrated theqtem in geometry, that in every rec- 
tilinear right-angled triangle, as KML. the ſquare of the 
hypothenuſe, ML, is equal to the ſquares of both the other 
ſites, KL and KM. This is particularly called the Py- 
thagorean theote: n, from its inventor Pythagoras, who 
is ſaid to have ſaciificed a whole hecatomb to the Muſes, 
in gratitude for the diſcovery. 


HYPOTHESIS, uTobed ts, formed of bro, under, and Feocs 


poſitio, of v ibnui, pono, I put, in Logic, is a propoſition 
or principle which we ſuppoſe, or take for granted, in 
order to draw concluſions ſor the proof of a point in 
queſtion, 

In diſputation, they frequently make falſe hyporbeſes, in 
order to draw their antagoniſts into abſurditiesz and 
even in geometry truths are often deducible from ſuch 
falſe hypotheſes. ; 
Every conditional or hypothetical propoſition may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed into hypotheſis and theſis : the firſt rehearſes 
the conditions under which any thing is affirmed or de- 
nied ; and the latter is the thing itſelf affirmed or de- 
nied. 

Thus, in the propoſition, a triangle is half of a paral- 
lelogram, if the baſes and altitudes of the two be equal; 
the latter part is the hypotteſis, if the baſes, &c. and the 
former the thefis, a triangle is half a parallelogram. 

In ſtrict logic, we are never to paſs from the 5p 
to the theſis; that is, the principle ſuppoſed muſt be 
2 to be true, before we require the conſequence to 

allowed. ; 


Hrrorutgsis, in Phy/ics, 8&c. denotes a kind of ſyſtem 


laid down ſrom our own imagination, whereby to acs 
count for ſome phenomenon or appearance of nature. 
Thus we have hypotheſes to account for the TIE for 
GRAYITY, for MAGNETISM, for the BKLUGR, &c. 
The real and ſcientific cauſes of natural things generally 
lie very deep: obſervation and experiment, the preper 
means of arriving at them, are in moſt caſes extremely 
flow z and the Numan mind is very impatient : hence 

are frequently drisen to feign or invent ſomething that 
may ſeem like the cauſe, andwhich is calculated to an- 
ſwer the ſeveral phenomena, ſo that it may poflibly be 


the true cauſes 


| 


Philoſophers are divided as to the uſe of ſuch fictions ot 
hypotheſes, which are much leſs current now than they 


were formerly, The lateſt and beſt writers are for ex- 


| 


cluding hypotheſes, and ſtanding wholly on obſervation 

and experiment. 

Whatever is not deduced from phenomena, ſays fir 

Iſaac Newton, is an hypotheſis z and hypotbeſts, whether 

— or phyſical, or 9 of occult 
ualities, have mo place in experimental phileſopby, 
hil. Nat. Prin. Mach in Calce. / 


The Carteſians take upon them to ſuppoſe what affec- 


tions in the primary 2 of matter they pleaſe ; juſt 
| 12 what 
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what figures, what magnitudes, what motions, and what | 
ſituations, they find for their purpofe. They alſo feign | 
certain unſeen, unknown fluids, and endue them with 
the molt arbitrary properties; give them a ſubtilty which 
enables them to pervade the pores of all bodies, and 
make them agitated with the moſt unaccountable mo- 
tions. But is not this to ſet aſide the real conſtitutionof 
things, and to ſubſtantiate dreams in their place ? Fruth 
is ſcarce attainable even by the ſureſt obſervations z and 
will fanciful conjectures ever come at it? They who 
found their ſpeculations on hypotheſes, even though they 
argue from them regularly, according to the ſtricteſt laws 
of mechanics, may be ſaid to compoſe an elegant and 
artful fable; but it is ſtill only a fable. Cotes in Præ- 
fat. ad Newton. Princip. 

Hvrorhrsis is more particularly applied, in Afronomy, to 
the ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens ; or the divers man- 
ners wherein different aſtronomers have ſuppoſed the 
heavenly bodies to be ranged, moved, &c. 
The principal hyp-theſes are the Ptolemaic, 
and Tychonic. 

The Copernican is now become fo current, and is fo 
well warranted by obſervation, that the retainets thereto 
hold it injurious to call it an hypothe/:s. 

HYPOTHETICAL propoſition and /yllogiſm. 

 NITIONAL. 

HYPOTRACHELION, from be, under, and Tpxxm gs 
neck, in Anatomy, denotes the lower part of the NECK. 

HyPoOTRACHELION, in Architecture, is uſed for a little 
frieze in the Tuſcan and Doric capital, between the aſtra- 
gal and annulets ; called alſo the colerin and gorgerin. 
The word is alſo applied by ſome authors, in a more 
general ſenſe, to the neck of any column ; or that part 

of the capital thereof below the aſtragal. 

H1Y POTYPOSIS, or Imagery, "T-7dvn@7:;, formed of the 
verb undluwow, per figuram demonſ/tro, I ſhow, repreſent, 
or make any thing be ſeen ;, of ung, under, and vues, type, 
image, reſemblance, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby a thing 
is deſcribed or painted in ſuch ſtrong and bright colours, 
that it does not ſeem to be read, or heard, but actually 
ſeen, or preſented before the eyos. 

Such is that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints 
the barbarity of Verres: Ipſe inflammatus ſcelere & Fu- 
' rore, in forum venit. Ardebant oculi; toto ex ore crude- 
litas emanabat, Expeftabant omnes quo tandem progreſſu- 
rus, aut quidnam atturus eſſet ; cum repente haminem cor- 
ripit, atque in foro medio nudari ac deligari, & wirgas ex- 
pedire jubet. Clamabat ille miſer ſe civem eſſe Romanum, 
&c, Such is alſo the picture which he has drawn of 
Cataline, conſiſting of an unaccountable mixture of 
contrary qualities. Pro Cel. c. 5. 
The hypotype/is, is frequently uſed by the poets, and par- 
ticularly Virgil, who abounds in paintings. 
This figure is peculiarly ſuited for drawing characters, 
and often affords the fineſt ornaments in poetry and hiſ- 
tory, as well as oratory. It 1s alſo adapted to'move and 
intereſt different paſſions, according to the nature of the 
ſubject, and the artful management of the ſpeaker. 
HYPOXIs, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogy- 
nia claſs: the corolla is permanent, and divided into ſix 
ſegments ; the capſule is narrow at the baſe; aud the ca- 
lyx 1s a double-valved glume. 
HYPOZOMA, in Anatomy, a name given to ſuch mem- 
branes as ſeparate two cavities. 
In this ſenſe the mediaſtinum is an hypazoma. 
HYPSILOGLOSSUS, in Anatomy, the ſame with 64% 
gleſſus. See alſo HYoGLoOssvs. 
HYPSILOIDES, in Anatomy. See Hyo1DEs. 
HVPSISTARII, Hyrs1STARIANS, wr5apror, formed from 
b Jie, higheſt, a ſet of heretics in the fourth century; 
thus called from the ptofeſſion they made of worſhipping 
the moſt High God, 
The doCctriue of the Hyp/ilarians was an aſſemblage of 
Paganiſm, Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity. They adored the 
moſt High God with the Chriſtians ; but they alſo re- 
vered fire and lamps with the Heathens; and obſerved 
the ſabbath, and the diſtinction of clean and unclean 
things, -with the Jews. 
The Hyp/i/tarii bore a near reſemblance to the EuchirEs, 
or MASSALIANS. 
- FL YSSOP, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 
noſp:rmia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is cylindrical and permanent; 
the flower is of one petal of the grinning kind, with a 
narrow cylindrical tube; the chaps are inclining, the 
upper lip is ſhort, plain, roundiſh, erect, and indented 
at the top; the lower lip is trifid; it has four ſtamina, 
which ſtand apart, two of which are longer than the pe- 
tal, and the other two ſhorter ; and four germina, which 
afterwards become ſo many oval ſceds fitting in the 
empalement. Miller enumerates five ſpecies. The name 
by/ſop is derived from the Hebrew INN, ſigniſying a holy 


Copernican, 


See Con- 


Hedge-Hvysso0P, graticla, in Botany, a genus of the dian- 


herb, or for purifying holy places; though it is generally 
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thought that the ep of ſcripture is our winter ſavory, 
which is molt uſed in Eaſtern countries for outward 
waſhings or purification. | 
The ſeveral ſpecies of Hp, when not in flower, may 
be known by their long narrow leaves, and their peeu- 
liar agreeable ſmell. | 
All the forts of this plant, the common as well as the 
more ſcarce, are propagated by ſceds or by cuttings, 
The ſeeds muſt be ſown in March, on beds of a light 
ſandy ſoil, and when the plants are come up; they muſt 
be tranſplanted to the place where they are to remain at 
the diſtance of a foot aſunder every way; or if they are 
intended to remain many years, they ſhould be left at 
two ſeet diſtance, for they grow quick, and ſpread very 
much. They thrive beſt on a poor dry foil, and will 
bear the ſeverities of winter much better on ſuch a 
ſoil than on a richer, When they are to be propagated 
from cuttings, it is to be dohe in April or May, in a 
border where they may be defended from the violent 
heat of the ſun, and being frequently watered, they will 
take root in two months, after which they may be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are to remain, manag- 
ing them as the ſeedling plants. ' 
Ihe common hy//op of the ſhops with blue ſpikes, is of 
a detergent cleanſing quality, .and chiefly uſed as an at- 
tenuant, corroborant, and expectotant, in diſeaſes of 
the breaſt and lungs. In theſe cafes, infuſions of the 
leaves, which are not unpalatable, may be ſweetened 
with honey or ſugar, and drank as tea. It is a ſtanding 
ingredient in pectoral apozems. There are alſo a ſyrup 
and a fimple diſtilled water from it, uſed in the ſhops. 
'The leaves give out their active matter both to water and 
retified ſpirit; the watery infuſions are of a browniſh 
or greeniſh yellow, and the ſpirituous tinctures of a 
blackiſh green colour. On inſpiſſating the latter, 
the remaining extract retains its flavour, is bitteriſh, 
and very warm, and diſcovers a penetrating pungency 
reſembling'that of camphor. An eſſential oil is obtained 
from diſtillation of the freſh herb, which riſes to the 
ſurface, to the quantity of about an ounce from fix pounds 
of the leaves. | 
It has alſo a faculty to comfort and ſtrengthen ; and is 
prevalent againſt melancholy and phlegm. 
Its tops and flowers, reduced to powder, are by ſome re- 
ſerved to {trew upon the colder ſallad herbs. 
Hyſſep is greatly commended in caſes of bruiſes from 
falls, blows, &c. uſed externally by way of cataplaſm, 
or only a little bundle of the plant ſewed up in a linen 
rag, and apphed to the part. Ray gives an account from 
Mr. Boyle, of a violent contuſion of the thigh, from a 
kick of a horſe, which was happily cured by this herb, 
boiled and applied as a cataplaſm. He tells us, the vio- 
Jent pain was almoſt inſtantly removed, and the very mark 
and blackneſs taken off in a few hours. 
Among the Jews, a bunch of / could only be uſed 
to ſprinkle the door- poſts and thteſholds of their houſes 
with the blood of the paſſover-lamb., See PassoveR. 
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dria monegynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a permanent empalement cut into five parts ; it hath 
one petal of the grinning kind, cut at the top into four 
ſmall ſegments ; it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, and two 
others which are longer, and adhere to the tube of the 
petal ; in the centre is ſituated a conical germen, which 
becomes an oval capſule ending in a point, having two 
cells filled with ſmall feeds. There are three ſpecies. 
Mr. Geoftroy has obſerved, that the leaves of this plant 
are a very ſtrong purge, and that in the dry extract, a 
method he is very fond of, for extracting the vir- 
tues of many medicines, a briſk purge may be prepared 
from the gratio/a, which operates in a ſmall doſe, and 
without any diſagreeable taſte. The manner of prepar- 
ing it is this: the leaves are to be infuſed in water, till 
they have communicated their virtue to it by the means 
of heat, and this liquor is to be evaporated over a bal- 
neum Mariz to a perfect drineſs; when it leaves a dry 
pulveriſable extract, that operates in a doſe of eight or 
ten grains. 
This is a very rough purgative; it often operates by vo- 
mits as well as by ſtool, and carries off a great quantity 
of water in dropſical caſes. It alſo deſtroys worms, and 
opens obſtructions of the viſcera. Its operation, how- 
ever, is ſo violent as to be only fit for perſons ot robult 
conſtitutions. The gratiola is uſually given in decoction 
in water or ale, half a handful being a ſufficient doſe 
for a very aroug man. Its operation is rendered more 

mild by being boiled in milk, and the decoction drank. 
It purges very well in the form of glyſters, but care mult 
be taken not to give it when the bowels are in an inflamed 
ſtate. | 
Externally it is ſaid to be a vulnerary, a cataplaſm of 
the bruiſed herb being ſometimes applied to wounds with 
ſucceſs, | n 
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Hrssor, Mountain, See TiryMBR a. 
HYSSOPIC A4r!, a name which Paracelſus gave to che- 


miſtty, conſidered as that art purifies metals, minerals, 
&c. in alluſion to that text in the Palms, „Purge me 
« with Hep, and I ſhall be clean.“ 


HYSTERA, a term uſed by ſome of the old writers in 


medicine to expreſs the SECUNDINES, 


HYSTERALGY, compounded of the Greek bc, wonb, 


and a, pain, in Medicine, a pain in the matrix or 
womb, occaſioned by ſome inflammation, or other dif- 
order therein. 


HYSTERIC ion, or paſſion, formed of bea, womb, a 


diſeaſe in women, called alſo /uffication of the womb, and 
vulgarly fits of the mother. It is a ſpaſmodico-convullive 
affection of the nervous ſyſtem, proceeding from the 
womb, and cauſed by the retenſion and corruption of 
the blood and lymph in its veſſels; and more or leſs in- 
feſting the nervous parts of the whole body, by means 
of the nerves of the os ſacrum, the loins, and the whole 
ſpinal marrow. 
Hyſfteric effeflion is generally uſed by authors promiſ- 
cuouſly with hypechondriac affettion; the two diſcaſes be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be in reality the fame. They only differ 
indeed in point of relation and circumſtance. 
The hy/teric is properly a ſpecies or branch of the hypo- 
chondriac, peculiar to women, and ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from-ſome diſorder of the womb. 
One of the ſymptoms, or effects of hypochondriac diſ- 
eaſes is, convulſicns, or fits, not unhke thoſe of the 
epilepſy; theſe we call eric fits; and the diſcaſe that 
roduces them hy/teric aſfection. 

t is alſo particularly denominated hyfleric ſuffocation, 
from one of its principal ſymptoms, which is a con- 
traction of the breaſt, and a dithculty of breathing. 
Some women under this diſorder fancy a rope tied about 
their necks ready to ſtrangle them; and others think a 
piece of ſomething is got into their throats, which they 
cannot ſwallow, but which ſtops their breath; and ſome 
will even remain a good while as if really. ſt:angled 
without any ſenſe or motion. At other times the patient 
is affected with catchings and convulſions, Sometimes 
the fits come on with coldneſs of the extremities, yawn- 
ing and ſtretching, lowneſs of ſpirits, oppreſſion and 
anxiety. At other times the approach of the fit is foretoſd 
by the navel being drawn inwards, and feeling as it 
there were a ball at the lower part of the belly, which 
gradually riſes towards the ſtomach, where it occaſions in- 
flation, ſickneſs, and ſometimes vomiting; and, atter- 
wards it ariſes into the gullet, and occaſions a degree of 
ſuffocation already deſcribed, to which quick breathing, 
palpitation of the heart, giddineſs of the head, dimnets 
of the ſight, loſs of hearing, with convulſive motions 
of the extremities and other parts of the body, and 
alternate laughing and crying, coſtivenels, and the fre- 
quent diſcharge of a pale limpid urine tucceed. 

Tt is not always attended with all thoſe ſymptoms, but 
ſometimes with more, and ſometimes with fewer of 
them, and thoſe more or leſs violent. : 

This diſtemper ſeems to ariſe from congeſtions of blood 
in the abdomen, and in the viſcera, ſituated there, which 
ſhould find paſlage by the uterus, or the hzmorrhoidal 
veins, but is impeded. And as this is alſo the cauſe of 
the hypochondi1ac aifeCtions in men, it is no wonder that 
the generality of ſymptoms are the ſame in both, and 


that the method of cure mult be nearly the fame. It is 


to be obſerved, however, that though obſtructions are the 
common cauſe of theſe diſeaſes in both lexes, yet women 
are ſumetimes ſound afflicted with this while the menſes 
flow properiy, in due quantity, and at their regular pe- 
riods. In this caſe, the diſorder ſeems owing to acrid 
humours in the primez Vie, exciting ſpaſms wherever 
they come. i Og 
Ir. Purcel deſcribes an hv/teric paroxyſm, as beginning 
with a ſenſe of coldneſs creeping up the back, and after- 
wards ſpreading over the whole body; then enſues a 
head-ach, and fometimes a palpitation of the heart, with 
a fainting from which the patient ſoon recovers. Some— 
times after the coldneſs, there ſucceeds a remarkable 
heat which begins on the forementioned ſymptoms, 
Baglivi adds, that by/teric women icel a ſenſe of cold in 
the crown of the head; and this he takes to be the chief 
diagnoltic of the diſcaſc. 

The ordinary cauſes of this diſorder are violent pa- 
ſions, fear, rage, love, grief, ill news, fweet ſmells, 
Kc. Women of a delicate habit, whoſe ſtemach and 
inteſtines are relaxed, and whole nervous ſyſtem is 
extremely ſenſible, are moit ſubject to hy/teric com— 
plaints. In ſuch perſons an eie fit may be brought 
on by an irritation of the nerves of the llomach or in- 
teftines by wind, acrid humour, &c. A ludden ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes often occation hy/erre fits. As 
for the popular notion of malignant vapours arifing from 
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the womby and occaſioning all theſe ſymptoms, all the 
learned diſcard it, and hold men as ſubject to the diſc;ſe 
as women. The real cauſe they affirm is in the animal 
ipirits, and the nervous ſyſtem; and the affection docs 
not differ from the hypochondriac. ö 

For the cure: as many of the ſymptoms are convulſi te, 
antiſpaſmodics are indicated. The belt of theſe are mulk, 
opium, and caſtor. Opium, when it diſogrees with the 
ſtomach, may be applied externally, or piven in clyſters ; 
and has often been found ſerviceable in removing thoſe 
periocical head-achs, to which eric and hypochondriac 
patients are ſubject. See Hyflericus CLavus, Caſtor 
has in ſome caſes been found to procure fleep, where 
opium failed; and, therefore, Dr. Whytt advitcs to join 
them together: he likewiſe recommends the antihyflc- 
ric plaiter to be applied to the abdomen. : 

In the time of the tit, when the ſenſation of ſtrangulation 
is violent, or there are convulſive moticns or faintings, 
the fcœtid and volatile medicines ſerve to recover the pa- 
tient; ſuch ate ſpitit of hartſhorn, aſa fœtida, oil of am- 
ber, tincture of caſtor, and the volatile ſalts held to the 
note, or taken internally, as alſo the burning of feathers, 
horn, or leather, or any other ſubſtance, which has a 
very diſagreeable ſmell while in the fire; rubbing the 
hands and feet alſo are of great ſervice, and ſome te- 


- commend the pulling off of the hairs ſingly, and other 


methods, which give pain, to bring the patients to them- 
ſelves. Hot bricks may alſo be applied to the ſoles of the 
feet, and the legs, arms, and belly, may be ſtrongly 
rubbed with a warm cloth. But the be application is 
to put the feet and legs into warm water. This is pecu- 
liarly proper, when the fits precede the flow of the menſes. 
Some have adviſed to bleed the patient during the fit: 
this may be proper, if the habit be plethoric, and the 
pulſe ſull; but in weak and delicate conſtitutions, ot 
where the diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, or ariſes 
from inanition, it is not ſaſe. In caſe of coſliveneſs, a 
laxative clyſter, with afa fcetida, thould be adminiſtered ; 
and as foon as the patient can ſwallow, two table ſpoon- 
fuls of a ſolution ot aſa fœtida, or of ſome cordial Julep, 
may be given. 

Thete are the methods to be uſed in the time of the fit ; 
but when the patient is reſtored from that, the ſame me- 
thod is to be uſed as in the hypochondriac paſſion; only 
that, in this caſe, a little caſtor is to be added to the Ce 
line and cinnabarine medicines. ' Aſter this, care is to 
be taken to reſtore the menſes to their proper order, if 
the patient be at a time of life when they ought to flow; 
but if that period is paſt, the evacuation mult be, in 
lome INCaLUTC, lupplicd by bleeding in the foot, and re- 
peating this every year in the ſpring and fall, and with 
this ſome dotes of a gentle purgt, with a proper regimen. 
Vomits are always tound hurtful in theſe caſes, unlcſs 
the ſtomach be loaded with phlegm, and when violent; 
are dangerous in the higheſt degree. Strong purges are 
allo liable to the ſame objections, and are never to be 
meddled with ; but if there be a tendency to coſtiveneſs 
it mult be removed cither by diet, or by taking an open- 
ing pill, as often as neceſſary, All hot medicines are 
alſo prejudicial, and the common uterine elixirs, with 
the diſtilled oils, and volatile ſalts, arc liable to the ſame 
objections. Some give the common terreſtrial alkalic; 
and ablorbents, but they give no relief in theſe caſes ; 
becauſe an acid either is no cauſe, or, at the utmoſt 
not the eſſential caute of theſe diforders. 

Steel medicines are alſo given by many; but they are to 
be uſed with great caution; and, in general, they ſeldom 
do any good, but very often a great deal of harm. As 
there are, however, ſome caſes of this kind in which 
they excel all other medicines, it 1s always proper to 
them a fair trial, under the proper regulations. 

The moſt proper medicines are thoſe which trenorhen 
the alimentary canal, and the whole nervous ſyltem ; 28 
the preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and other 
bitters. 1wenty drops of the elixir of vitriol in a cup 
of the inſuhon of the bark, may be taken twice or thrige 
a day. he bark and iron may likewite be taken in ſub- 
ſtance in conſiderable doſes, 

The common chalybeat waters often prove of more ſer— 
vice in this diteafe than all the medicines in the world j 
but they are to be taken with the proper cautions, and a 
due regimen. Ir is neceſſary to bleed in the foot before 
entering on a courle of them, and then they are to be 
drank in moderate quantities, and always a little warmed, 
vliing a moderate cxercilc during the time of drinking 
them. See Mixntr alowairs: b 
A courſe of milk and vegetable digt will often perform 
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give 


a cure. The molt proper drink is water, with a ſmall 
quantity of ſpirits. A cool dry air 18: the beſt, Cold 
bathing, and every thing that braces the nerves, and in- 
vigorates the ſylem, is benciicial 3 but lying too long in 
bed, or Whatever relaxes the body, is injurious. The 

mud 
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mind ſhould be kept conſtantly eaſy and chearful. HiRteric 
atients are often afflicted with cramps, for the relief of 
which, the moſt efficacious medicines are opium, bliſter- 
ing plaſlers, and warm bathing or fomentations. In 
milder caſes, immerſing the legs or feet in warm wa- 
ter, or applying a bliſtering plaſter to the part affected, 
has removed the complaint. Patients whoſe nerves are 
uncommonly delicate and ſenſible, and for whom the 
bliſtering plaſter is not ſo propet, may attempt the cure 
by opiates, muſk, camphor, and the warm bath. Cramps 
in the legs have been ſometitnes removed by tight ban- 
dages ; and convulſions arifing from a flatilent diſtention 
of the inteſtines, or from {paſms beginning in them, 
may be diminiſhed or cured by making a ſtrong compreſ- 
ſion upon the abdomen with # broad belt. See CRAMr. 
Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 495. 
See Col ic. 
HYSTERICS, or HvsrRR IH mezicines, ate teedies pro- 
per to remove byfkcric affections; and to remedy diſor- 
ders of the womb. 2 
There are divers ſpecies of hy/terics : ſome evacuate or 
cleanſe the womb, by expelling any impurities lodged 
therein z others tend to top immoderate fluxes thereof, 
and others ſtrengthen the tone of the part. 
According to Dr. Quincy, Hy/teric affetions ariſe either 
from too titillating, or too uneaſy ſenſations : the former 
proceed from that irritation of the netves, which the 
make and ſecretion of thoſe parts have naturally ſubjected 
them to, and which, in ſome ſorts of conſtitucions, ariſe 
to that degree, as to draw the whole ſyſtem into diſor- 
der, and occaſion a ſurpriſing variety of ſymptoms ; e. g. 
ſeveral ſorts of convulſons, and ſpecies of madneſs; 
which therefore are by ſome termed furores uterini. 
Theſe diſorders are moſt effectually allayed by ſuch things 
as are in a manner the reverſe of cordials, and are both 
in ſmell and taſte very offenſive and diſagreeable: they 
ſeem to anſwer this end by ſuffocating, as it were, the 
2 and damping the inordinate ſallies, ſo that ſuch 
imulation ceaſes, and the fibres return to theit natural 
tone and motions; for, as what is grateful to the ſenſes 
gives an inexpreſſible emotion, to the fine nervous fila- 
ments, ſo does what is ſctid and diſagreeable quite de- 
ſtroy that emotion, and deaden it; and as the former 
zind conſiſt chiefly of fine ſubtile volatile parts, by which, 
as before explained under CEPHALICS, they are fitter to 
enter the nerves ; ſo theſe are generally of a clammy viſ- 
cous contexture, and therefore the fitter to envelope and 
entangle that ſubtile .juice, whereby its motion is much 
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HrysTeR1OUs loi, in Naturel H/i1ry, a nam | 
an American ſtone, called alſo /up/s 1 1 for 
its virtues againlt diſorders of the womb, externally ap 

pied. It is black, and capable of a fine poliſh, 2 

HVSTERICUS clavus, See CLAv os. 

HYSTEROCELE, formed of bra, womb, and worn, tw. 
mor, in Medicine, an HERNtA cauſed by the uterus paſt. 
ing through the peritonæum. 

HYSTEROLI THUS, formed of teig, womb, and : 
one; or coxnvor.ITHus, in Natural Hiftery, a ſtone 
thus called, from its tcſemblarice to the external parts of 
generation of the female ſex. It is very hard, 6f a grey 
or blackiſh brown tolbur, about the ſize of half a wal. 
hut, which it reſembles, being convex, and ſomewhar 
ſmooth on one fd, and on the other (ide reſembling the 
Jabia pudendi. This is a ſpecies of the UrLMUINxTHO. 
tirnus, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Theſe ſtones ac 
found in * abundance near the caſtle of Braubach 
u 8 hine, on the confines of the landgravate of 

eſſe, 

HYSTEROLOGY, Tee-, fighifying a Aiſcour ſe in- 
verted, in Rhetoric, a ſpecies of HYPERBATON, or a vi- 
cious manner of ſpeaking, wherein the natural order of 
things is inverted ; called alſo by the Greeks brepoy 7-45 
2 q. d. putting the brit thing where the laſt ſhould 


Thus Terence uſes datt & vivit; for vivit & walet. And 
Virgil moriamur & in media arma tuamus, for in melia 
arma ruamus & meriamur. Quintilian expoſes this fault, 
lib. xi. cap. 2. where he ſays, quevdam—turprier con- 
vertuntur, ut ſi peperiſſe norres, deinde concepiſſe; in 
quibus, fi id qued peſlerius oft dixeris de pricre tacere opu- 
mum 2/7, 

HYSTEKON-ProTzaOn, "Y5tpov wporepov, See Hysrr. 
ROLOGY. 

HYSTEROPHORUS, in Betuny, the name of a genus of 
plants, deſcribed by Vailtant in the Atta Germanica, the 
characters of which are the fame with thole of the com- 
mon PARTHENIUM. 

HYSTEROPOTMI, *Treorun, in Antiquity, the ſame 
with DEUTEROPOTMI. & 

HYSTEROTOMIA, *Tx5epor%, formed of bree womb, 
and True, I diſſe, in Anatomy, an anatomical diſechon 
of the uterus, or WOMB. 

HYSTEROTOMOTOCY, *Torepdiou bre, in Surgery, an 
operation more uſually called the Cx$sanian ſcion. 

HYSTRIX. See Potcurine. 

HYTH, or Hirn, a port, wharf, or little haven, to em- 
bark or land wares at. Such is Qveen hith, &c. 


The ninth letter of che Engliſh alphabet: it is both 
a vowel and a conſonant ; agreeable to which two 
different powers, it has two different forms; though, 
D jince the vowel and conſonant differ in their form 
as well as ſound, they may, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, be 
more properly accounted two letters. 
The Hebrews call the / conſonant jo4, , from , 
hand and pace; becauſe it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
hand clenched, fo as to leave the pace underneath void. 
With them it was pronounced as the conſonant , as it. 
{till i among the Germane, and ſome „ther people. The 
Greeks had no / conſonant, and for that reaſon uſed 
theic vowel i inſtead of it, as coming the neareſt in ſound. 
The letter i was uſed as a conſonant among the Latins. 
In Engliſh / conſonant has invariably the ſame ſound 
with that of g in giant; and ſerves to mollify that of the 
vowels; as in few, juft, jevial. I vowel varies in its 
ſound ; in ſome words it is long, as fine, thine, &c. In 
others ſhort, as fin, thin. Prefixed to e, it makes a diph- 
thong of the ſame ſound with the ſoft i, or double ee, as 
in field, yield, except in friend, which is pronounced 
frend. Subjoined to à or e, it makes them long, as fail, 
xeigh; and to o makes a mingled ſound, which approaches 
more nearly to the true notion of a diphthong, or ſound 
compoſed of the ſounds of two vowels, than any other 
combination of vowels in the Engliſh language, as oil, 
coin. The ſound of i before another i, and at the end 
of a word, is always expreſſed by y. Johnſon. 
The vowel i, according to Plato, is proper for expreſſing 
fine and delicate, but humble things: on which account 
that verſe in Virgil, 


Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, remiſque fatiſcunt, 


which abonnds in 1's, is generally admired, 

The vowel i was the only vowel which the Romans did 
not mark with the daſh of a pen, to ſhew when it was 
long ; inſtead of which, to denote it long, they uſed to 
make it bigger than ordinary, as in PI, VIuus, &c. 
According to Lipſius, they often repeated it when it was 
to be long, as in ii. They ſometimes alſo denoted the 
length of this letter by adding e to it, and tnrning it into 
a diphthong, as dive; for divi, omnets, for omnis, &c. 

I, in Logic, denotcs a particular affirmative propoſition. 


according to the verſe, 


I. C. compar erit, & centum ſigniſicabit. 


J, in the ordinary way of numbering, ſignifies one; and 
when repeated, it ſignifies as many units as it is repeated 
times. When put before a higher numeral, it ſub- 
tracts itſelf, as IV, IX, &c. but when ſet after it, it is 
added as often as it is repeated; as VI, XI, VIII, XIII, 
&c. | 
In abbreviatures and ciphers, 7 frequently repreſents the 
whole word Jeſus, whereof it is the firſt letter. 
I, in the French Ciinage, charaCteriſes the money of Li- 
moges. | 

JABAJAHITES, a {et among the muſſulmen, who, oc- 
cCording to Ricaut, teach, that God is not perfectly wile ; 
that his knowlege does not extend to every thing; and 
that time and experience have furniſhed him with the 
knowlege of many things whereof he was before igno— 
rant. Thus, ſay they, not being appriſed from all eter- 
nity of every event that ſhall happen in the world, he 1s 
now obliged to govern it according to the chance aud oc- 
currence of thoſe events, | RE 
JABIRU, in Ornithology, the name of a large water-bird 
approaching to the crane-kind, and called by ſome the 
negro, It is larger than our ſwan, its neck 1+ as thick as 
a man's arm, and its head very large ; its beak is {traight, 


I was anciently a numeral letter, and Ggnified a hundred, | 
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at the end; its legs are two feet long, and thick, ang, 
as it were, ſcaly; it is all over on the body white, as the 
ſwan or gooſe; its neck is naked, and for a long way be- 
low the head is covered, as is alſo the head, with a tough 
black ſkin: it is poſſible, however, that there naturally 
may be feathers on this part; but cha- only dead birds 
having been ſeen of this ſpecies, the feathers may have 
fallen off; its tail is broad and ſhort. Margrave. 
JABIRUGUACU, in Orn!hology, the name of a Brafilian 
bird, called by others' nanduapoa, and by the Dutch 
SCURVOGEL. 
JABOTAPITA, in Batany. See OCHNA. * 
JABOTI, in [chthyel:gy, the name of a remarkable ſpecies of 
tortoiſe found in America, The ſhell of this ſpecies is 
black, and has many hexangular figures marke1 upon it; 
the head and legs ate brown, variegated with ſpots of a 
duſky greeniſh hue. The liver of this ſpecies is accounted 
a very delicate ſood, | 
JACA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a kind of nut, very 
common in China, which is reckoned the largeſt of all 
yet known. It is produced from the trunk of the tree, 
as if the branches, however large and ſtrong, were not 
able to bear it; its ſhell is ſo ſtrong, that there is acca- 
ſion for an ax or hatchet to open it; and within are in- 
numeral cells or veſicles containing a pulp of a yellow 
colour, which ſurrounds a kernel like the cheſuut, that 
is exceeding ſweet when ripe. 
JACAMACIRI, in Orxith»ogy, the name of a very remark» 
able Braſilian bird, appioaching to the nature of the wood» 
pecker, and having feet of the fame fort with the birds 
of that genus, che toes ſtanding two before and two be- 
hind ; it is of the ſize of a lark; its feet are yellow; its 
head, back, and wings, are all of a very lively green, 
variegated with yellow and red, and its breaſt and belly 
of a dutky yellow; it is a very ſplendid and beautiful 
bird, its colours glowing very brightly in the ſun. Mar- 
grave. | | 
JACANA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, a 
ſpecies of moor-hen. It is a very elegant and beautiful 
kind; it is of the ſize of a pigeon, but its legs are much 
longer, and are of a greeniſh yellow, and all its toes, eſ- 
pecially the hinder one, are ot a very remarkable length; 
its tail is ſhort, its colour on the back, belly, and wings, 


changeable colours they are in the peacocks, and in ſome 
pigeons; its head is ſmall, and is covered with a mem— 
brane of the colour of the oriental turquoiſe ſtone ; the 
beak is ſhaped like that of the gallinaceous kind, and is 
about a finger's breadth long, and is partly of a greeniſh 
yeliow, partly of a very elegant red; it is very common 
in watery places in Braſil, aud is eaten, but not eſteemed 
a fine fowl. Margrave. 

JACAPU, lin Orn:thalogy, the name of a bird of the me- 


common biack bird; its upper part is all of a deep black, 
except that the tips of the feathers on the cump are ſlightly 
greyiſh; its breall is of a very Fine red, and its tail long 
and like that of tlie common blackbicd : as are allo its 
beak and feer. Ray. | 
JACARE, in Zoo'ogy, the name of an animal found in the 
Bralils, and very little differing from the crocodile of the 
other parts of the world, ik at all ſpecifically, which 
Mr, Ray doubts. It has no tongue, but only a ſort of 
membrane, which reſembles the ſhape of one, and which 
it cannot lift up or move; its eyes are latge, round, dear; 
and vecy bright, the iris blue, and the pupil of a fine 
black; the fore-legs are very flender aud weak; the 
hinder ones longer, and more robuſt; the fore-teet have 
eath five toes; three in the middle, which are long, and 
armed with very ſharp claws; aid two at the ſides, which 


eleven bngers breadth long, pointed and a liule hovked 
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| have none, the hiuder ſeet have only four toes each; 
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is a mixt green and black; its neck and breaſt are of the 


rula or black-bird kind, and of the ze and ſhape of the 
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one of which only on each foot wants a claw, and is 
the outer one; the fartheſt half of the tail has a rong| 


erect fin upon it, which is of great uſe to the creature 
when in the water, ſerving as the fins of fiſhes to aſſiſt it 


in ſwimming. Ray. 1 

JACARINI, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian bird of 
the goldfinch-kind, and of the ſize of our common gold- 
finch. Its beak is thick and grey, as are alſo its legs 
and feet; it is all over of a fine ſhining black, like po- 
liſhed feel; its wings are white underneath. Margrave. 

JACCHAGOGI, laxxaywyor, in Antiquity, thoſe who car- 
ried the ſtatute of the hero Jacchus in proceſſion, at the 
celebration of the Athenian feſtival called ELEUSINIA. 
They had their heads crowned with myrtle. 

ACEA, in Botany. See CENTAURY. 

TACINTH, in Botany, See HYAciNTH. 

JACK, in Falconry, ſignifies the male of birds of ſport. 
See FALcoN and Hawk. 

Jack, in {chthyology. See PIKE. 

Jack, in Mechanics, is an inſtrument in common uſe for 
raiſing heavy timber, or very great weights of any kind, 
See Tab. IV. Mechanics, fig. 45. 

But as the wheel-work of this engine is incloſed in the 
ſtrong plece of timber CB, the inſide of it is repreſented 
in fig. 46. where the rack A B muſt be ſuppoſed at leaſt 
four times as long in proportion to the wheel Q, as the 
figure repreſents it; and the teeth, which will be then 
four times more in number, to be contained about three 
in an inch. Then if the handle HP be ſeven inches 
long, five turns of it; i. e. 5 times 22 inches, or 110 
inches, will be the velocity of the power, whilſt the 
weight raiſed by the claw A, or depreſſed by the claw B, 
moves one inch : for as the pinion of the handle has but 
four leaves, and the wheel Q twenty teeth, there mult 
be five revolutions of the handle to turn the wheel once 
round, whoſe three-leaved pinion R will, in that revolu- 
tion, juſt move the rack three teeth, or one inch. This 
might have been alſo known without ſeeing, or even 
knowing the number of the teeth of the wheel and pi- 
nions, by meaſuring a revolution of the handle in fig. 45. 
and comparing the ſpace gone through by it with the 
ſpace gone through by the end A or B. This machine 
is ſometimes open behind from the bottom almoſt up to 
the wheel Q, to let the lower claw, which in that caſe 
is turned up as at B, draw up any weight. When the 
weight is drawn, or puſhed tufficiently high, it is kept 
from going back by hanging the end of the hook 8, 
fixed to a 13 over the curved part of the handle at h. 

Jack is alſo the name of a well known engine uſed for 
turning a ſpit: the weight is the power applied; the 
friction of the parts, and the weight with which the ſpit 
is charged, ate the force to be overcome; and a ſteady 
uni ſorm motion is maintained by meats of the FLY. See 
the conſtruction of this engine more particularly ex- 
plained and illuſtrated by a figure, under the article M- 
CHANICAL Pp2tere. 

Jack, ſmoke, is an engine uſed for the ſame purpoſe with 
the common jack, and is ſo called from its being moved 
by means of the ſmoak or rarefied air; aſcending the 
chimney, and ſtriking againſt the tail of the horizontal 
wheel AB, /fig. 47) which, being inclined to the ho- 
rizon, is moved about the axis of the wheel, together 
with the pinion C, which carries the wheels D and E; 
and E carries the chain F, which turns the ſpit. The 
wheel AB ſhould be placed in the narrow part of the 
chimney, where the motion of the ſmoke is ſwifteſt, and 
then the greateſt part of it mult ſtrike upon the ſails. 

The force of this machine depends on the draught of 
the chimney, and the vehemence of the fire, 

Jack, ina Ship, is a ſort of flag or colours, diſplayed from 
a maſt erected on the outer end of a ſhip's bowſprit. In 
the Britiſh navy the jac# is nothing more than a ſmall 
union FLAG, compoſed of the interſection of the red 
and white croſſes ; but in merchant-ſhips this union is 
bordered with a red field. See Tab. of Flags and Ship. 
fig. 1. Ne 146. 

JACK in a box, Hernandia, in Botany, a genus of the mo- 
noccia triandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has 
male and female flowerz on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers have a partial involucrum, compoſed of four ova] 
ſmall leaves, which incloſe three flowers, each of which 
has a proper bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf; the 

etal is funnel-ſhaped, cut into ſix parts at the brim ; 
and it has three ſhort ſtamina inſerted in the empale- 
ment; the female flowers are ſhaped like the male, but 
want ſtamina, and have a roundiſh germen; the em- 
palement becomes a large ſwollen, oblong fruit, perfo- 
rated at each end, incloſing one hard globular nut. There 

Is one ſpecies, according to Miller, but Linnæus reckon: 
two, growing naturally in the Weſt Indies, 

As the fruit of this plant is perforated, and the nut 
within becomes hard; ſo when the wind blows through 
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the fruit, it makes a whiſtling noiſe, to be heard at fome 
diltance. It is propagated among us in the gar dens of 
the curious, by only ſowing the ſeed in a hot-bed in the 
ſpring. They mult be conſtantly kept in the back ſtove, _ 
Jack by the hedge, in Botany. See Hedge Mu STARD, and 
Dame's VioLET. 
Jacx-daw, in Ornithelogy, a ſpecies of the cox vus or crow ; 
being the corvus monedula of Linnzzus. The head of this 
bird is large in proportion to its body ; the irides are 
white: the forehead 18 black; the hind-part of the head 
a fine light grey; the breaſt and belly of a duſky hue, in- 
clining to aſh-colour ; the reſt of the plumage is black 
lightly gloſſed with blue; the feet and bill black; the 
claws very ſtrong and hooked, This is a docile and lo- 
quacious bird. Fack-daws breed in ſteeples, old caſtles, 
and high recks, laying five or fix eggs: they feed on in- 
ſes, grain, and ſeeds, Pennant, 
This bird is very miſchievous to the farmer and gardener 
and is of ſuch a thieviſh diſpoſition, that he will carr 4 
away much more than he can make any uſe of. There 
is a method of deſtroying this bird by a particular ſort of 
ſpringe, which is much practiſed in ſome patts of Eng- 
land, and is ſo uſeful, that it ought to be made univer. 
ſal. The method is this: a ſtake of about five foot lon 
is to be driven firmly into the ground, and made ſo Faſt 
that. it cannot move, and fo ſharp pointed at the top, 
that the zack-daw cannot reſt upon it. Within a foot of 
the top there muſt be a hole bored through it, of three 
quarters of an inch in diameter ; through this hole is to 
be put a ſtick of about eight inches long, then a horſe- 
hair ſpringe or nooſe is to be faſtened to a thin hazel- 
wand, and this brought up to the place where the ſhort 
ſtick is placed, and carried with it through the hole; rhe 
remainder being left open under that ſtick. The other 
end of the hazel-rod is to be put through a hole in the 
ſtake near the ground, and faſtened there ; the ſtake is 
to be planted among the Jack-daws food, and he will na- 
turally be led to ſettle on it; bue finding the point too 
ſharp, he will deſcend to the little croſs itick ; this will 
ſink with his weight, and the ſpringe will receive his leg, 
and hold him faſt. 
JacK-arch, in Archite7ure, is an arch one brick thick. 
JACK-head in Hydraulics, a part ſometimes annexed to the 
forcing-YUur. 
Jack-Ketch, is a name given by the populace to the common 
hangman. 
JacK-m-a-lantern, See I6n1s fatuus, 
JacK-ſnipe, in Ornithology, the ſcolopax gallinula of Lin- 
neus, is about half the ſize of the common sxIE; and, 
therefore, ſometimes called the Ha /nipe, The crown 
cf the head is black, tinged with ruſt- colour; over each 
eye is a yellow ſtroke; the neck is varied with white, 
brown, and pale red; the ſcapular feathers are narrow, 
very long, and brown, bordered with yellow ; the rump 
is of a gloſſy bluiſh purple; the belly and vent white; 
the tail brown, edged with tawny, and conſiſting of 
twelve pointed feathers; the legs are of a cinereous 
green. The haunts and food of this ſpecies are the 
ſame with thoſe of the common ſnipe : but it is much 
leſs frequent, and will not riſe till it is almoſt trod upon. 
Its motion is ſluggiſh, and flight never diſtant, Pen- 
nant. 
Jack wambaſium, in our Old Mriters, a kind of defenſive 
coat-armour, worn by horſemen in war, not made of 
ſolid iron, bnt of many plates faſtened together ; which 
ſome perſons by tenure were bound to find upon any in- 
vaſion. 8 
Jack is uſed alſo for a horſe or wooden frame to ſaw tim- 
ber upon; for an inſtrument to pull off a pair of boots; 
for a great leathern pitcher to carry drink in; for a (mall 
bowl that ſerves as a mark, at the exerciſe of bowling; 
and for a young pike. 
JACKALL, in Zoology, the name of a creature of the 
dog-kind, the AN Is aureui of Linnzus, called by au- 
thors lupus aureus, the go'd-coloured wolf, and by the mo- 
dern Greeks fquilachi, It is ſmaller than the wolf and 
of a very beautiful yellow colour, "Theſe animals arc 
always ſeen in large ſtocks together, not unfrequently to 
the number of two hundred in a flock ; and hunt like 
hounds in full cry from evening till morning. It is 2 
very thieviſh animal, and will ſteal peoples things away 
while they ſleep, not ſparing ſuch as can be of no uſe to 
it, as their hats, ſhoes, or the like, There is ſcarce an 
animal which the jackall with leave unmoleſted: in want 
of living prey, it will feed on roots, fruits, and carrion 
greedily difinter the dead, and feed on the putrid corples. 
Their — in the purſuit of caravans and armies arc 
dreadful. It is a very common creature in Cilicia, aud 
is heard barking all night long. They may be ſomc- 
times robbed of their prey by the lion; but the vulgar 
notion of their attendance on that animal is fabulous- 


The jackall is vulgarly called the lion's provider, from 
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JACQUINIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
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an opinion, that it rouſes the prey for it; but this is 

merely an accidental benefit, which the lion derives from 

its terriſying cries, by which it rouſes almoſt every crea- 

ture in the foreſt. Shaw's Travels, p. 247. 

JACOBAA, in Botany. See RacworrT, and GROUND- 
SELL. + 

ACOBZOIDES, in Botany. See Gor.DEN rod. 

ACOP's ladder, in Botany. See Greek VALERIAN. 

JACOB“ Hef, a mathematical inſtrument for taking heights 

and diſtances ; the ſame with the CRoss-sTaAry. 

JACOBINE, the name of a particular ſpecies of pigeon, 
called by Moore the columba grid cucullata. It is gene- 
rally called the jack, for ſhortneſs. It is, when genuine 
and of the true breed, the ſmalleſt of all pigeons. It 
has a range of feathers inverted quite over the hinder part 
of its head, and reaching down on each fide of the neck 
to the ſhoulders of the wings, which forms a kind of 
friars hood, from whence the bird has its name, This 
ſpecies has alſo a ſhort bill, and a pearly eye. 'The co- 
lour is various in the feathers ; there are reds, yellows, 
blues, blacks, and mottles; but whatever is the general 
colour, the head, tail, and flight, are white. Some pi- 
geons of this ſpecies are feather-legged, others are not. 

ACOBINS, a name given in France to the religious who 
follow the rule of St. Dominic, on account of their prin- 
cipal convent, which is near the gate of St. James, in 
Latin Jacobus, at Paris; and which, before they came 
poſſeſſed of it in the year 1218, was an hoſpital of pil- 
grims, dedicated to the ſaid ſaint. See DoMinicaxs. 
Others maintain, that they have been called Facobins ever 
ſince they were eſtabliſhed in Italy, becauſe they pre- 
tended to imitate the lives of the apoſtles. 

They are alſo called friars preaicants, or preaching fri- 
ere. 

JACOBITES, a ſect of heretics, who were anciently a 
branch of the Eutychians, and are till ſubliſting in the 
Levant. 

They were ſo called from Jacobus, James, of Syria, called 
Baradzus, who was one of the heads of the Monophy- 
fites, or ſectaries who owned but one nature in Jeſus 
Chriſt. 

This poor monk revived the cauſe of the Monophyſites 
by his activity and diligence; and when he died biſhop 
of Edeſſa, A. D. 588, he leſt this ſect in a moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſlate in Syria, Meſopotamia Armenia, Egypt, Nu- 
bia, Abyſſinia, and other countries. 

The Monophylites were a ſect of vaſt extent, compre- 
hending the Armenians, Cophts, and Abyſſinians: but 
thoſe among them who are properly Facabiles, were but 
few; and among thoſe, too, there is now a diviſion, 
ſome bring Romanized, and others perfectly averſe to 
the Romiſh church; each of which parties have their ſe- 
veral patriarchs. | 

As to their faith, all the MonorHvysITExs, both Jaco- 
bites and others, follow the doctrine of Diolcorus touch- 
ing the unity of nature and perſon in Jeſus Chriſt. 

JacoBiTEs, in England, is a term of reproach beſtowed on 
ſuch perſons as diſallow of the revolution by king Wil- 
liam, and ſtill aſſert the rights, and adhere to the intereſts 
of the abdicated king James, and his line. 

JACOBUS, a gold coin, worth twentv five ſhillings; ſo 

called from king James the Firſt of England, in whoſe 

reign it was ſtruck. We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of 

Jacobus, the d and the new; the former valued at 

twenty-five ſhillings, weighing fix penny-weights ten 

grains ; the latter, called alſo Carolus, valu:d at twenty- 
three ſhillings; in weight five penny-weights twenty 
rains. 


TACTITATION of Marriage. See MARRIAGE. 


gynia claſs z the characters of which are, that the corolla 
is divided into ten ſegments; the ſtamina are inſerted in 
the receptacle; and the ſruit is a ſingle- ſeeded berry, 
JACULATOR, or ting: fiſb, in Ichthyology, is a ſpecies 
of the chetodon in the Linnzan ſyſtem, or the ch@todn 
roſtratus, with an entire tail, nine ſpines in the dorſal 
fin, and a brown circular ſpot, reſembling an eye, and 
cylindric ſnout. This fiſh 1s found in India, and derives 
its name from the manner in which it collects its food. 
For this purpoſe it frequents the ſhores and ſides of the 
ſea and rivers: and when it Ipies a fly on the plants, that 
grow in ſhallow water, it ſwims on to the diſtance of 
four, five, or ſix feet, and then, with a furprizing dex- 
terity, ejects out of its tubular mouth a ſingle drop of 
water, which never fails to ſtrike the fly into the ſea or 
river, where it ſoon becomes a prey. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
liv. art. 14. and vol. lvi. art. 21. See Tab .ll. of Fijh, | 


fig. 15. ; 
JACULUM, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 
found in Rhodes, and ſome other places, and more uſu- 
called ACONTIAS. 
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of the pheaſant-kind, nearly as large as the common Eu- 
ropean hens, Its feet are of a fine red; it is a very well 
taſted ſowl, and is eaſily kept tame. It has its name 
from the noiſe it makes, which is, jacu, jacu, jacu. Mar- 
grave. 

JACU I, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Arabians, is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be the name of the ruby only; and it 
is owing to this, that among the gems uſed by the Ara» 
bian phyſicians in medicine, the ruby is ſuppoſed to have 
been moſt of all in eſteem, as the name jacut oſtener 
occurs in their writings than that of any other of the 
gems, | 

JacuT-aGa, is the name of an officer in the court of the 
grand feignior. He is one of two eunuchs who have the 
care of the treaſure, 

JADDESSES, is the name of an inferior order of prieſts in 
Ceylon, who have the care of the chapels appropriated 
to the genii, who form a third order of gods among 
theſe idolaters. Theſe prieſts are applied to by the peo- 
ple in a time of diſeaſe or calamity, who offer a cock on 
their behalf to appeaſe the anger of the dzmons. 

JADE, a greeniſh ſtone, bordering on olive-colour, much 
eſteemed for its hardneſs, which exceeds that of por- 
phyry, agate, or jaſper ; and is only to be cut with dia- 
mond-duſt. 

It is in great eſteem among the Turks and Poles, who 
adorn all their fine works with it, and eſpecially the 
bandles of their ſabres. 

This ſtone, applied to the reins, is ſaid to be a preſerva- 
tive from the nephritic colic. M. Bernier tells us, that 
the caravans of Tibet carry it to Cachemire, and that the 
Galibis prize it as highly as the diamond. The natives 
of South America value it on account of the virtues th 
attribure to it in the epilepſy, ſtone, and gravel. Ina 
treatiſe on it, printed at Paris, it is called a divine ſtone. 
See LaP1s divinus, and NEPHRIT1C fone. 

JAGRA, a name given to a peculiar ſpecies of ſugar, pre- 
pared from rhe cocoa-nut. 

JaGUACA&4TI-guacu, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſi- 
lian bird of the kingfiſher-kind, called by the Portugueſe 
papa pet vr. It is of the ſize of a thruſh, and in ſhape 
much reſembles the European kingſiſner. Margrave. 

JAGUARA, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of a BrafGlian 
animal, accounted by Margrave a ſpecies of tyger, but 
diftering from that creature, and approaching to the leo- 
pard in the ſhape of its variegations, which are ſo many 
round ſpots; it is all over of a yellow colour, beauti- 
fully variegated with black ſpots differently diſpoſed z it 
is a very herce animal, and as ravenous of human fleſh 
A that of bealts. Ray. See Tab. III. PDuadruped:, 

27. 

JAGUARACA, in 7chthyology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh 
in many things reſembling the ſcorpius of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is of the ſize of the freſh-water perch, and 
its mouth is very large, but without teeth. It is caught 
among the rocks, and is a very well tafted fiſh. Mar- 

rave. 

JAGUARETE, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a Braſi- 
lian beaſt of prey, zccounted by Margrave a ſpecies of 
tyger, but improperly; its roundiſh ſpots arguing it of 
the lynx or leopard kind. It is of the ſize of a young 
heifer, of a yellowiſh colour, variegated with black and 
brown ſpots, and is a very fierce and deſtruQtive animal. 
It much reſembles the creature called jaguara, but is 
larger; and the ſpots which in that are all round, are in 
this ſome round, and ſome of other figures. The Por- 
tugueſe call both by the ſame name, onga, 

JAIL. See GaAoL. 

Jail. fever. See FEVER, and HoSPITAL fever. 

JALAP, in Medicine, ſo called from the name of the coun- 
try, viz. Chalapa, or Xalapa, a province in New Spain, 
between La Vera Cruz and Mexico, whence it is brought, 
the root of a ſpecies of the convoLyur us, or the con- 
volvulus with variable. leaves, foot-ſtalks with ſingle 
flowers, and a tuberous root. 

The mechoacan and this are reckoned of a ſpecies ; and 
therefore as this is ſometimes called meceacana nigra, that 
goes as often by the name of Jalapium album. 

As jalap does not appear to have been known to the an- 
cients, it has its place in medicine only fince thoſe parts 
of America, which produce it, have been traded to by 
the Europeans. 

The jalap roots are brought over in thin tranſverſe ſlices, 
ſolid, hard, and heavy; of a blackiſh colour on the out- 
ſide or cortical part, and internally of a dark reyiſh, 
with ſeveral black circular ſtriz ; the hardeft, darkeſt co- 
loured, and thoſe which have the moſt of theſe reſinous 
veins, are the beſt. This root has ſcarcely any ſmell or 
taſte. In doſes of a ſcruple, or half a dram, it is an ef- 
fectual and ſafe purgative, very rarely occaſioning any 
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JACUPEMA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird | 


ſevere gripes or nauſea, Jalap is an excellent purgative 
in dropſical and "_ cafes, in which ſerous humouts 


ate to be evacuated. But it ſhould not be adminiſtered | 
in acute fevers, nor to perſons of dry and hot conſtitu- 
tions; for in ſuch caſes, it is liable to the ſame miſchiefs 
495 other acrid purgatives, and will ſometimes bring on 
heat and inflammations in the viſcera. oo 
The preparations of jalap in uſe with us are a tinQure, 
an extract, and a reſin. The tinctute is made by digeſt- 
ing three or four ounces of za/ap in a pint of proof ſpi- 
rit. The extract is prepared by firſt drawing a tincture 
from the powdered root with reCtified ſpirit, then boil- 
ing the reſiduum in freſh quantities of water, evaporat- 
ing the decoctions till they begin to grow thick, mixing 
in by degrees the tinctute inſpiſſated to a like thickneſs, 
and continuing a gentle heat till the whole is reduced to 
a due confiſtence, This extract may be taken by itſelf in 
doſes of twelve grains, or more. Falap root, digeſted in 
as much reQified ſpirit as will cover it to the height of 
about four fingers, gives out the greateſt part of the re- 
ſinous matter in which its activity reſides, and tinges the 
menſtruum of a yellowiſh brown colour. On inſpiſſat- 
ing the filtered tincture to about one half, and adding to 
the remainder a proper quantity of water, the liquor be- 
comes milky, and on ſtanding depoſits the pure reſin. 
This preparation, by itſelf, irritates and gripes much, 
without proving conſiderably purgative ; but thoroughly 
triturated with teſtaceous or other powders, or with ſoap, 
or ground with almonds, or powdered gum arabic, and 
made into an emulſion with water, or diſſolved in reQi- 
fied ſpirit, and mixed with a proper quantity of ſyrup, 
that the ſolution may bear being diluted with watery li- 
quors without precipitation, it purges, in doſes of eight 
or ten grains, as effeCtually, and for the moſt part, as 
mildly as the jalap in ſubſtance. Lewis's Mat, Med. 
After all the preparations the chemiſts have invented for 
this root, the beſt way of giving it is in ſubſtance. Mr. 


Bolduc, in his analyſis of it, found, that when he ſepa- | 


rated its ſaline and its reſinous parts, by making extracts 
of it firſt with ſpirits of wine, and then with water, that 
the ſaline or watery extract was much larger in quantity 
than the other, but that it purged weakly ; and that the 
reſinous extract, though it 12 in a ſmall doſe, was 
yet a very rough medicine; ſo that the beſt way of uſing 
them was together, and that nature gave us the medicine 
ready prepared. Mem. Acad. Par. 1701. 

However, others have obſerved, that the extracts of jalap 
appear preferable to the root in ſubſtance, not only on 
account of the doſe being rendered ſmaller by the rejec- 
tion of the woody parts, but likewiſe as being more uni- 
form and certain in ſtrength. Lewis. | 

Many fraudulent chemilts, when Jalop is dear, have a 
trick of putting ſcammony, which is of itſelf almoſt all 
reſin, among it, and ſometimes gamboge; by which 
means they can afford to fell it cheaper than the price it 
can be honeſtly made for. But their molt curious cheat 
is in mixing it with the common black reſin ; two parts of 
the latter to one of the former. But this may be known 
by putting it into rectified ſpirit, which will again diſſolve 
the reſin of jalap, but not touch the other. Ihe virtues 
are the ſame with thoſe of the root, but it works rougher, 
becauſe all ſubſtances ſtick to the coats of the inteſtines, 
ſo as to occaſion much pain and uneaſineſs; for which 
reaſon this is correfled with ſugar, cream of tartar, or 
the like; by which means it is brought into tbe ſame 
ſtate as nature preſents it in the root, For ſome pur- 
poles, indeed, where the form is required to be ſmall, 
as often in adminiſtration to children, this is moſt con- 
venient. Its doſe is from three grains to one ſcruple. 
Falap poſſeſſes a fermenting' power in a conſiderable de- 
gree, and is ſaid to be uſed with this intenſion by brewers 
and diſtillers. 

JALAPA, in Botany, See MiRaBiLts. 

JALEMUS, laws, in Antiquity, a kind of mournful ſong, 
uſed upon occaſion of death, or any other affecting acci- 
dent, Hence the Greek proverbs had their original, 
dans, UKpoTtpo;, ON uxgoTepRI, i. e. more ſad or colder than 
a jalemus, $45 rug ing ανNν,, worthy to be ranked 
among jalemuſes. Mem. Acad, Iufcript. tom. xiii. p. 


4. 

Jak or JaMB, in the language of our lead-miners in Men- 
dip, a thick bed of ſtone, which hinders their work when 

* they are purſuing the veins of ore. 

JAMACAII, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, 
ot th ſize of a lark; its head is ſmall, its beak a little 
bent downwards; its head is black, its throat alſo black, 
but the upper part of its neck yellow; its back, breaſt, 
and belly, are alſo yellow; its wings are black, but have 
each one white ſpot; its tail alſo is black, and its legs 
and feet brown; it is an extremely beautiful bird, and 
has ſo long a tail, tbat it ſeems to belong to the wagtail, 
or motacilla kind. Margrave. 

JAMAICA pepper. Sce PiMENTO. 

_ Jamaica word. mee BRAZIL, 


JAMBE AUX, among Our Old IPricers, armour for the 


I AM 


legs. 
The word is French, from jambe, the leg. 
IAMBIC, in Ancient Poetry, a kind of verſe, found in th 
Greek and Latin poets; conſiſting wholly, or at leaſt in 

great part, of ;ambuſes, or feet ſo called. 8 
Tambic verſes may be conſidered, either with regard to the 
diverſity, or the number of their feet: under each of 
which heads there are diſtinct kinds, which have different 
names. 1. Pure iambics are thoſe which conſiſt entire] 
of iambuſes; as the fourth piece of Catullus made ih 
praiſe of a ** 

Phaſelus ille, quem videtis hoſpites. 
The ſecond kind are thoſe called ſimply jamie. Theſe 
have no iambuſes but in the even feet, though there ate 
ſometimes tribrachys added to them, excepting to the 
laſt, which is always an iambus; and in the uncven feet 
they have ſpondees, anapzſt, and even a daQ 
firſt : ſuch is that of Medea in Ovid. 

Servare potui : per dere an poſſim rogas ® 
The third kind are the free iambic verſes, in which it i; 
not abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be any iam 
cepting the laſt foot; of which kind are ali 
Phzdrus : 

Amittit merito proprium, qui alienum appetit. 
In comedies, the ancient authors ſeldom confine them. 
ſelves more, frequently leſs, as we may obſerve in Plau 
tus and Terence; but the fGxth is always indiſpenſibly in 
iambus. 
As to the varieties, occaſioned by the number of ſylla- 
bles, dimeter iambic is that which has but four feet : 

Dueruntur in /ilvis aves. 
Thoſe which have fix are called trimeters : theſe are the 
moſt beautiful, and ate uſed principally for the theatre 
particularly in tragedy : wherein they are vaſtly prefer- 
able to the verſes of ten or twelve feet, uſed in our mo- 
dern drama; becauſe they come nearer to the nature of 
proſe, and favour leſs of art aud affectation: 

| Dii conjugales, tuque genialis tori 

Lucina cuſtos, &c. | 
Thoſe with eight are called tetrameters, and are only uſed 
in comedies : 


Pecuniam in loco negligere maximum interdum % lucrum. 


yl, inthe 


5, ex- 
thoſe of 


; Tecent. 
Some add an iambic monometer, with two feet : 


Virtus beat. 

They are called monometers, dimeters, trimeters, and tetra- 
meters: that is, of one, two, three, and four meaſures, 
becauſe a meaſure conſiſted of two feet; the Greeks 
meaſuring their verſes two feet by two feet, or by dipo- 
dys, or epitrites, joining the iambus and ſpondce to- 
gether. 

All the rambics hitherto mentioned are perfect; they have 

their juſt number of feet, without any thing either deti- 

cient or redundant. The imperfe iambics are of three 
kinds; the catalectic, which want a ſyllable : 
| Muſe Jovem canebant, 
The brachycataleftic, which want an entire foot: 
Muſe Fovis gnate. 
The hypercatale#ic, which have either a ſoot or a ſyllable 
too much: : 
Muſe forores ſunt Minerue, 
Muſe ſorores Palladis lugent. 

Many of the hymns and anthems uſed in the Romiſh 

28 are dimeter iambics, that is, conſiſting of four 
cet. 

JAMBLICI /, in Medicine, a kind of ſalt prepared with 
fal ammoniac, and ſeveral aromatic ingredients, ſuch as 

pepper, ginger, thyme, origanum, and the like: it has 
its name from its reputed author Jamblichus, and is ſup- 
poſed by many old writers to be an excellent medicine fot 
concocting the crude humours, and gently producing, 
ſtools, It was taken faſting in the quantity of halt 
ſpoonful, either alone or in a poached egg, or mixed 
with any liquor. 

JAMBOLIFERA, in Botany, a genus of the efandria mo- 
nogynia Claſs; the characters of which are, that the ca- 
lyx is quadridentated, and the corolla has four petals, 
and is funnel-ſhaped. 

JAMBON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a kind of fea-ſhell, reſembling a ham of bacon. Id is 
a ſpecies of PIN NA marina. 

JAMBU among Carpenters and Bricklayers. See JAUM®. 
AMBU, in Ornitbelogy, the name of a Brafilian ſpecics 
of partridge, of which theſe are two ſpecies. They arc 
of a duſky yellow colour, and are equal to the Europcan 
partridges in the delicacy of their taſte. Margrave. 

LAMBUS, Iau, inthe Greet and Latin Projody, a po- 
etical foot, conſiſting of a ſhort ſyllable followed by a 
long one ; as in oy 
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Orr, ey, Dei, meat. 
8 Hllaba 
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Syilaba longa brevi ſubjecta vocatur iambus, as Horace 
expreſſes it; who alſo calls the iambus a ſwift, rapid foot, 
pes citus, 

The word, according to ſome, took its riſe from lambus 
the ſon of Pan and Echo, who invented this foot: or, 
perhaps, who only uſed ſharp biting expreſſions to Ceres, 
when afflicted for the death of Proſetpine. Some rather 
derive it from the Greek us, venenum, poiſon ; or from 
ah,, maledico, I rail, or revile; becauſe the verſes 
compoſed of iambuſes were at firſt only uſed in ſatire. 
The invention of this kind of verſe is aſcribed by Horace 
to Archilocus : 


Archilochum propria rabies armavit iambo. 
Art. Poet. 


JAMES. St. JaMEs f the Sword, San Jago del Eſpada, 


a military order in Spain, inſtituted in 1170, under the 
reign of Ferdinand II. king of Leon and Gallicia. 

Its end was, to put a itop to the incurſions of the Moors; 
three knights obliging themſelves by a vow to ſecure the 
roads, 

An union was propoſed and apreed to in 1170 between 
theſe and the canons of St. Eloy; and the order was con- 
firmed by the pope in 1175. | 

The higheſt digniry in that order is that of gtand-maſter, 
which has been united to the crown of Spain. The 
knights are obliged to make proof of their deſcent from 
families that have been noble for four generations on 
both fides; they mult alſo make it appear, that their ſaid 
anceſtors have neither been Jews, Saracens, nor heretics; 
nor even to have been called in queſtion by the inquiſi— 
tion. 

The novices are obliged to ſerve ſix months in the gal 

leys, and to live a month in a monaſtery. Heretofore 
they were truly religious, and took a vow of celibacy ; 
but Alexander III. gave them a permillion to marry. 
They now make no vows but of poverty, obedience, and 
conjugal fidelity; to which, fince the year 1652, they 
have added that of defending the immaculate conception 
of the holy Virgin. Their. habit is a white cloke, with 
a red croſs on the breaſt. This is eſteemed the moſt con- 
ſiderable of all the military orders in Spain : the king 
carefully preſerves the office of graud-maſter in his own 
ſamily; on account of the rich revenues and offices 
whereof it gives him the diſpoſal, T he number of kuights 
is muck greater now than formerly, all the grandees 
chooſing rather to be received into this than into the 
order of the Golden Fleece; inaſmuch as this puts them 
in a fair way of attaining to commands, and gives them 
many conſiderable privileges in all the provinces of Spain, 
but eſpecially in Catalonia, 

There was an order of the ſame name and kind inſtituted 
in Portugal by king don Denys VI. in 1310. 


St. Jamts's Day, a feſtival in the calendar, obſerved on 


the wwenty-fifth of July, in honour of St. James. 


Epiſtle of St. Jaws, is a canonical book of the New Teſ- 


tament, being the firſt of the catholic epiltles. Sce 
EepiSTLE. 


JAMMING, in general, denotes the act of encloſing any 


object between two bodies, ſo as to render it unmove- 
able. ; f 
In Sea- Language, this expreſſion is applied to the ſituation 
of ſome running rope, when it happens to be ſqueezed by 
the compreſſion of the ſtanding-rigging, &. and conſe— 
quently incapable of perſorming its office, by traverſhny 
in the blocks, till it is releaſed, In this ſenſe jamming is 
oppoſed to RENDERING. 


JAMPNUM, in our Old I/riters, furze, or gorſe, and 


gorſy ground. This word is uſed in hnes of lands, &c. 
and ſeems to come from the French jaune, i. e. yeilow 
becauſe the bloſſoms of FREE or GORZE are of that co- 
lour. 1 Croke 179. 


JANA, among the Romans, a name given to DIANA, or 


the MOON. 


JANITORES, door-keepers, among the Romans, the 


meaneſt of their ſlaves, who were commonly chained to 
their poſts. 


JANIZARIES, an order of infantry in the Turkiſh ar- 


mies; reputed the grand ſeignior's ſoot-guards. _ 

Voſſius derives the word from genizers, which, in the 
Turkiſh language, ſignifies nov: homines, or milttes. 
D'Herbelot tells us, that jenitcheri fignifies a new band, 
or troop; and that the name was originally given by 
Amurath I. called the Con quetor, who chooſing out one 
fifth part of the Chriſtian priſoners, whom he had taken 
from the Greeks, and in{truting them in the diſcipline 
of war, and the doctrines of their religion, ſent them to 
Hagi Bektaſche (a perſon whoſe pretended piety rendered 
him extremely revered among the Turks), to the end 
that he might conſer bis bleſſing on them, and at the 
ſame time give them ſome mark to diſtinguiſh them from 
the reſt of the troops, Bektaſche, after bleſſing them in 
his manner, cut off one of the {leeves of the tur gown 


Vor. II. NY 180. | 


which he bad on, and put it on the head of tle leader 
of this new militia ; from which time, viz. the year of 
Chriſt 1361, they have ſtill retained the name jenitchert, 
and the fur cap. Others aſcribe their origin to ſultan 
Amurath II. in the year 1372. 

The janizaries are children of tribute, levied by the 
Turks among the Chriſtians, and bred up to the military 
life. They are taken at the age of twelve years, to the 
end, that forgetting their country and religion, they may 
know no other parent but the ſultan. However, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, they are not now-a-days raiſed by way of 
tribute; for the carach, or tax, which the Turks impoſe 
on the Chriſtians, for allowing them the liberty of their 
religion, is now paid in money; excepting in ſome places 
where money being ſcarce, the people are unable to pay 
in ſp-cie, as in Mingrelia, and other provinces near the 
Black Sea, 

As in the Turkiſh army, the European troops are diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of Aſia, the jane, are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed from the zanizarzes of Conſtautinople, and of Da- 
maſcus. 

Their pay is from two aſpers to twelve per diem; ſor 
when they have a child, or do any ſignal piece of ſervice 
their pay is augmented, 

Their dreſs conſiſts of a dolyman, or long gown, with 
ſhort ſleeves, which is given them annually by the grand 
ſeignior, on the firſt day of Ramazan. They wear no 
turban, but in lieu of that a kind of cap which they call 
Zarcola, and a long hood of the ſame ſtuff hanging on 
their ſhoulders. On ſolemn days they are adorned with 
feathers, which are ſtuck in a little caſe in the fore-part 
of the bonnet. 

Their arms in Europe, in a time of war, are a ſabre, a 
carabine, or muſquet, and a cartouch-box hanging on 
the left fide. At Conſtantinople, in time of peace, they 
only capry a long ſtaff in their hand. In Afa, where 
powder and fire-arms ate more uncommon, they wear 
a bow and arrows, with a poignaid, which they call Ja- 
mare, 

The officer who commands the whole body of janizar ies 
is called the janizar agi; in Engliſh, aga of the jani- 
zartes. He is one of the chief othcers of the empire. 
Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, yet 
they rarely marry, nor then, but with the conſent of their 
oficersz as imagining à married man to make a worſe 
ſoldier than a bachelor. | 

The janizaries were at firſt called %a, that is, footmen, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the other Turks, the troops 
whereot conßhſted moſtly of cavalry, 

Vigenere teils us, that the diſcipline obſerved among the 
/ mzaries, is extremely conformable, in a great many 
things, to that uſed in the Roman legions. 

'The janizarics were heretofore a body formidable even to 
their maſters, the grand ſcigniors. They depoſed Baja- 
zet II. in 1512; they procured the death of Amurath 
III. in 1595. Oman II. they firſt ripped of his em- 
pire, and afterwards of bis life, in 1622; and in about 
two months dethroned Mullapha, whom they had made 
his ſucceſſor; and in 1649 they depuled taltan Ibrahim, 
and at laſt ſtrangled lim in the caſtle of the Seven 
Towers; and in 1730 they obtained the (acrifice of the 
grand viſir, the reis eftendi, and the captain baſhaw, and 
depoſed and impriſoned Achmet III. and advanced the 
ſultan Mahomet, ſon of Multapha II. from priſon to 
the throne in his ſtead. The number of real jar.izaries 
is only twenty-five thouſand ; but the privileges belonging 
to their order, ſuch as exemption ſrom taxes, and the per- 
formance of public duties, have induced many perſons 
to bribe the officers, in order to their being admiued 
into the number of janizories without pay, 

JaNiZAR1IES, at Rome, are olhcers or penſioners of the 

pope, called alſo participantes, on account of certain rites 
or duties which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or ex- 
peditions, and the Roman chancery. 
Moſt authors are miltaken in the nature of their office ; 
the truth is, they are ofhcers of the thi:d bench, or college 
of the Reman chancerty. The firſt bench conſiſts of 
writers, the lecond of abbreviators, and the third of jani- 
241ies; who are a kind of correQtors and reviſors ot the 
pope's bulls, 

JANNANINS, in Midern Hiſtory, the name which the 
Negroes, in ſome of the interior parts of Africa, give to 
ſpitics which they apprehend to be the ghoſts or ſouls of 
their anceſtors, and which they go to the tombs to con- 
ſult and worſhip. Every Negro has his tutclary jannanin, 
and ſo has hkewife every viilage, to whom private aud 
public worſhip is refpectively addteſſed. The women, 
children, and flaves, are forbid to attend their public 
worthip. ; 

JANNOCK, a kind of oaten bread, much uſed in the nor- 
thera parts of England and made of tour leaven. 


JANSENISM, in Eceliſiaſtical Hiſtary, the doctrine of Cor- 
nelius Janſen, commonly called Fanſenius, biſhop of 
12 pres, 
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Vptes, in Flanders, chiefly with relation to grace and free- | 
will. | 
Janſenius was born of catholic parents in Holland, and 
ſtudied at Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris. 
Janſeniſm made no great noiſe in the world till after 
the death of its author, in 1638, when Fromond and Ca- 
lenus, his executors, publiſhed his book, intitled Au- 
guſtinut. This book had been the labour of twenty 
ears, was jult finiſhed before the author's death, and pub- 
liſhed at Louvain in 1640. Janſenius was led to engage 
in this work by the controverſy that was carried on, m 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, between the 
JesviTs and DomiNnicaNs, concerning the nature and 
neceſſity of divine grace; the decifion of which had, to- 
wards the concluſion of the preceding century, been com- 
mitted by Clement VIII. to a ſelect aſſembly of learned 
divines. Theſe arbiters, after much examination deli- 
vered their opinion to the pontiff, that the ſentiments of 
the Dominicans, concerning grace, predeſtination, hu- 
man liberty, and original in, were more conformable to 
the docttine of ſcripture, and the decifions of the ancient 
fathers, than the opinions of Molina, which were patro- 
nizei by the Jeſuits. The former. they obſerved, inclined 
to the tenets ot Auguſtine, and the latter bore a ſtriking 
reſemblance to the Pelagian hereſy. In conſequence of 
this declaration, Clement ſcemed refoived to condemn 
the Jeſuits, and to determine the controverſy in favour 
of the Dominicans. In 1602 the Jeſuits prevailed on the 
old pontiff, by intreaties, menaces, arguments and com— 
plaints, to re-examine this intricate controver(y, and to 
undertake the ofhce of principal arbitrator, For this pur- 
pole he choſe a council, called the congregation de a» xt- 
liis, or the congregation of a1Ds, computed of fifteen 
cardina's, nine profeſſors of divinity, and five biſhops, 
which, in the ſpace of three years, afſembied feventy- 
eight times. Ihe death of Clement, in 1605. prevented 
his pronouncing a deciſive ſentence with regard to this 
controverly; nor are his {ſentiments certainly known, 
though the Jeſuits and Domimicans c- nterd, that his 
deciſion would have been favourable to their reſpective 
party. The proceeilings of this cong'-gration were re 
ſumed, in 1605, by order of P..ul V. the ſucceſſot of 
Clement. The refu't of many folemn deliberations was 
that the whole cont:over'y, inſtead of being decidea, 
ſhould be ſupprefied; and that each of the contending 
parties ſhould have the liberty of following their reſpec- 
tive opinions. Paul V. declined a public deterwinatiun 
of the controverly, through apprehenſion of offending 
either the king of France, who protected the Jefuits, or 
the k ng of Spain, who warmly maintained the caule of 
the Dominicans, The flame of controverſy broke out 
again with new violence in the year in 1640, on the pub- 
lication of Janſenius*: book, which was divided imo thiee 
parts: the fix(t being hiſtocical, and containing a relation 
of the Pelagian controverſy, which aroſc in the fifth cen 
tury : in the lecond the author gives an accurate account 
and illuſtration of the doctrine of Auguitine. relating to 
the conſtitution and powers of the human nature, in its 
original, fallen, and renewed ftate: and the third part 
contains his dectriur, relating to the aids of ſarct:fying 
grace procured by Chriſt, and to the eternal predeitina- 
tion of men and angels, The deſign of Janſenius in this 
work was, to ſhew in what manner the important poin's 
in debate had been underſtood and explained by Auguſ- 
tine, whole name and authority were univerſally revered 
in all parts of the Roman cathonc world, The Domi- 
nicans, who followed the ſentiments of 'l homas Aquinas, 
concerning the nature aud ethcacy of divine grace, de- 
rived very conſiderable advantage from his publication; 
whilſt the Jeſuits conſidered it as not only a tacit but 
formidable retutation of their opinions concerning human 
liberty and divine grace, They therefore exerted their 
molt zealous endeavours to obtain 2 public condemnation 
of it from Rome; and they ſucceeded fo far as to pro- 
cure a prohibition of the peruſal of it, by the Roman in- 
quiſitors, in the ycar 1641; and in 1642 a ſolemn bull of 
Urban VIII. condemning it, as fraught with ſeveral er- 
tors, that had been long baniſhed from the church. How- 
ever, the deciſions of the inquiſition, and the bull of the 
pontiff, were diſregarded in many parts of the Roman 
church. The doctois of Louvain, the followers of Au- 
gultine in the Netherlands, and the abbot of St. Cyran, 
and other famous and learned men, koown under the 
denomination of the authors of Port-royal, in France, 
oppoſed the proceedings of the Jeſuits, and {trenuouſly 
ſupported the cauſe of Fanſeniſm : though the greateſt 
part of the French theologiſts engaged in behalf of the 
Jeſuits. The diſpute was now become very general and 
violent; and both parties exerted all their learning, art, 
intereſt, and power, to vindicate their reſpettive caule. 
The Fanſenifis recurred to miracles in confumation of 
their doctrine; and the hiſtory of the controverſy fur— 
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niches many legendary tales of miraculous cures wrought 
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in its favour; the firſt of theſe miracles occurs in 1656 
when a pretended thorn of that derifive crown that was 
put upon our Saviour's head by the Roman ſoldiers, is fe- 
ported to have performed ſeveral wonderful cures in the 
convent of Port-royal : theſe were ſucceeded by other 
prodigies in the years 1661 and 1664. The ſame pious 
frauds were revived in 1725, 1727, and 1731, when the 
bones of the Abbe de Paris, which were interred at St. 
Medard, are ſaid to have been inſtrumental in perform. 
ing innumerable miracles. However, the oppoſers of the 
doctrines of St. Auguſtine ſelected five de out of 
Janſenius's book, which, by the intereſt and importuni- 
ties of the Jeſuits, were condemned by a public bull of 
Innocent X. in 1653, Theſe propoſitions contained the 
following doctrines : 

I. Some commands of God are impoſſible to righteous 
men, even though they endeavour, with all their powers, 
to accompliſh them; the grace being wanting, by which 
they ſhouid be enabled to perform them. II. In the tate 
of corrupted nature, a man never reſiſts inward grace, 
III. To merit and demerit in the preſent ſtate of corrunt 
nature, it is not requiſite a man ſhould have that liberty 
which excludes neccflity : that which excludes conſtraint 
is ſuſficient. IV. The Semipelagians admitted the ne- 
cefſity of inward pieventing grace to each act in particu- 
lar, and even to the beginning cf faith ; but they were 
heretics, in regard they aſſerted, that this grace was ſuch 
as that the wil! of man might either refit or obey it. 
V. It is Semipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt died, 
or ſhed his biood, for all men in general, 

Of theſe propoſitions the pontiff declared the firſt four 
only heretical; but he pronounced the fifth raſh, impicus, 
und injurious to the Supreme Being. The Fanſenifis, a- 
vailing themſelves of a ſubtle diſtinction invented by Ar- 
naud, confidered ſeparately in this controverſy the matter 
ct dochtine, and the matter of fad, i. e. they acknow- 
ledged themſelves bound to believe that the five propo= 
ſitions above mentioned were juſtly condemned by the 
Roman pontiff; but they maintained, that the pope had 


not declared, ard conſequently, that they were not bound 


to believe, that theſe propoſitions were to be found in 
Jantenius's book, in the ſenſe in which they had been 
condemned, But this artful diſtin tion was of no long 
ſervice to them; for Alexander VII. iſſued out a ſolemn 
bull in 1656, declaring, that the five propoſitions that had 
been condemned, were the tenets of Janſenius, and-were 
contained in his book; and in 1665 he {ent into France 
the form of a decliration, that was to be ſubſcribed by 
all who ſought pieferment in the church, affim'ng that 
the five propoſitions were to be found in the book of Jan- 
ſenius, in the ſame ſenſe in which they had been con- 
demre by the church. This declaration preduced the 
n oft deplorable tumults; the Zanjenits maintained that 
the deciſions of the pope, ſo far as they are not conbrm- 
ed by a general council, with regard to matters of fact, 
were fallible ; and the Jeſuits, on the contrary, that un- 
limited confidence in the papal deciſions, both with re- 
ſpect to matters of fact and of opinion, was an effential 
character of a well grounded and divine faith. The je- 
luiis prevailed, and the ne ſuffered exile, impriſon- 
ment, and various kinds of peyſecution. Clement IX. 
in conſequence of the ſpirited remonſtrance of ſeveral 
biſhops, and the carneſt application of Anne Genevieve 
de Bourbon, duchels of Longueville, accepted a cendi— 
tional fubſcription to the declaration of his predeceſſor, 
allowing the Fan/en;/ts the privilege of interpreting it in 
their own lente This induipence reſtored tranquillity, 
and produced a period in this controverſy, commonly 
called the Peace of Clement; but it was ſoon diſturbed 
again by a public edict of Lewis XIV. and totally abo- 
liſhed after the death of the duchefſs of Longueville, in 
the year 1679. The famous Arnaud retreated on this 
occaſion into Holland, where he gained over the Romiſh 
congregations to the Fan/enyf? party: and this party, ſe- 
cured under the protection of the Dutch government, 
bas ſince prevailed in that country. The Jan/en:/?s were 
particularly offenſive to the Jeſuits, on account of the 
auſterity of their party, and the ſeverity that reigned in 
their ſyſtem of moral diſcipline and practical religion: 
for they bave exclaimed againſt the cortuptions of the 
church of Rome, both with regard to its doctrines and 
morals ; and urged the neceſſity of inſtructing the people 
n the doArines and precepts of Chriſtianity : wich this 
view they have maintained, that the holy ſcriptures 
and public liturgies ſhould be peruſed by the people in 
their mother tongue; and tavght, that true piety does 
not conſiſt in the oblervance of pompous rites, or in the 
performance of external acts of devotion, but in inward 
holineſs and divine love. This apparent piety of the 
Janſeniſis has, however, been unhappily blended with 
ſuperitition and fanaticiſm z and they have been branded, 
not altogether without reaſon, with the denomination of 
MrsT1Cs and Rigouri/'s. See QUIETISM, The con- 
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troverſy relating to Janſeniſin, which was one of the ptin- 
cipal ſources of that diviſion which reigned within the 
papal juriſdiftion, has been carried on with great animo- 
fity in France and the Netherlands; and the fan . 
ni/ts were for a conſiderable time much inferior to the * 
ſuits in number, power, and influence, though they e- 
qualled their adverſaries in reſolution, prudence, and learn- 
ing, and ſurpaſs them in ſanctity of manners and ſuper- 
ſtition, by which they excite the reſpect of the people. 
The United Provinces, particularly the Netherlands, have 
afforded them an aſylum on many occaſions : neverthe- 
leſs the Jeſuits, though they have no legal toleration in 
the republic, have been lately gaining ground among 
the Durch papiſts. They have a flouriſhing chapel in 
the city of Utrecht, and places of worſhip in ſeveral other 
Cities, and in a great number of villages. Towards the 
cloſe of the laſt and the commencement of the preſent 
century, the cauſe of the Janſen is acquired reputation, 
by a French tranſlation of the New Teſtament, made by 
the learned and pious Paſchaſius Quenel, a prieſt of the 
Oratory; in the annotations to which he has artſully blend- 
ed the quinteſlence of Fanſeniſm. This work, at the in- 
ſtigation of the Jeſuits, and particular application of Lewis 
XIV. to the court of Rome, was condemned by Clement 
XI. who, in i712, iſſued out the famous bull UNiGEN1- 
Tus, in which Quenel's New Teſtament was cordemned, 
and one hundred and one propoſitions contained in it pro. 
nounced hererical. The controverſy relating to Fanſen'ſm 
was much heated and increaſed, inſtead of being mitigated 
or ſuſpended, by this defpotic and 1ili-judged edit. The 
Janſeniſt. were again obliged to recur to writing, and even 
to miracles, and vifons, and pretended revelations for the 
ſupport of their declining cauſe. However, the ſtot m of 
reſentment that has lately ariſen againſt the JrsvITs, 
and that has been attended with the extinction of their 
order in Portugal, France, and in all the Spaniſh domi- 
nions, has diſarmed the moſt formidable adverſaries of 
Janſeniſm, and moſt be conſidered as an event highly fa- 
vourable to the Fanſeniſis. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iv. 
p- 366, & c. vol. v. p 77, &c. Eng. ed. 1768. 8vo. 


JANUARY, the name of the firſt month of the year, ac- 


cording to the computation now uſed in the Weſt. 

The word eis derived from che Latin Jaruarius, a name 
given it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divi- 
nies, to whom they attributed two faces; becauſe on 
the one fide the ſirſt of January looked towar.'s the 
new year; and, on the other, towards the old one. — The 
word Januars may ailo be aerived from janua, gate; in 
regard to this month being the firſt, is, as it were, the gate 
of the year. 


22 and February were introduced into the year by 


uma Pompilias; Romulus's year beginning in the 


month of March. 

The Chriſtians heretofore faſt-d on the firſt day of 7a 
nuaty, by way of oppoſition to the ſuperſtition of the 
Heathens, who in honour of Janus, obſerved this day 
with feaſtings, dancings, maſquerades, &c. 


JANU ARIUS's Blood. See Reltit raus uſes of BLOOD. The 


head of this ſaint is occaſionally carried in proceſſion at 
Naples, in order to (lay the eruption of Veſuvius. 


JANUS, Tempe of, in Ancient Hiſtory, a ſquare building at 


Rome (as ſome lay) of entice brals, erected by Romulus, 
and ſo large as to contain a ſtatue of Janus hve feet high, 
with brazen gates on each fide, which were always kept 
open in time of war, and ſhut in time of peace. But the 
Romans we:e ſo much engaged in war, that this temple 
was ſhut only twice from the foundation of Rome till the 
reign of Avgutlus, and fix times alterwards. It was fir/? 
ſhut during the long reign of Numa, who inſtitued this 
ceremony. 2. In the year of the city 519, after the end 
of the firſt Punic war. 3. By Auguſtus after the battle 
of Actium, in the year of Rome 725. 4. On Auguſtus's 
return from the war which he had againſt the Cantabrians 
in Spain, A. U. C. 729. 5. Under the ſame emperor, 
in the year of Rome 744, about five years before the bicth 
of Chriſt, when there was a general peace throughout 
the whole Roman empire, which laſted twelve years. 
6. Under Nero, A. U. C. 811. 7. Under Veſpaſian, 
A. U. C 824. 8. Under Conſtantius, when upon Mag- 
nentiu>'s death he was left ſole poſiefior of the empire, 
A U. C. 1105. Some diſpute the authority on which it 
is ſaid to have been ſhut by Conſtantius, and ſay that the 
laſt time of its being ſhut was under Gordian, about the 
year of Rome 994. Virgil gives us a noble deſcription 
of this cuſtom : 


Sunt gemine Belli forte, fic nomine dicunt, &c. 
An, lib. vii. ver. 607, &c 
The origin of this cuſtom is not certainly known, See 


Macrob. Saturn. lib. i. cap. 9. and Virgil, En. lib. vii. 
v. 601—622. 


JApAC ANI, in Ornithelvey, the name of a Braſilian bird 


of the ſmall ſort: its beak is black, long, and pointed, 


wiping it very dry, they lay on the varniſh, made of oil 


and a little bent downward ; it head is black, and its 
back, neck, and wings, are of a greeniſh brown, mixed 
with black; the tail is black above, and is ſpotted with 
white underneath ; its breaſt is of a mixture of white 


and yellow, as are alſo is belly and thighs ; and theſe 
are variegated with rranſverſe black ſtreaks. Margrave. 


JAPAN Earth, ſee CaTECHU. The tree or plant from 


which the Japan earth is extrafted is a ſpecies of the 
MIMosaA of Linnzus, and is very common on the un- 
cultivated mountains of Hindoſtan, in the province of 
Bahar, weſtward of Bengal. The ſubſtance is extracted 
from the interior coloured wood, which 1s cut into chips, 
and put into a nartow-mouthed unglazed earthen pot: a 
quantity of water ai\moſt ſufhcient to cover the chips, is 
poured upon them, which is half evaporated by boiling, 
and then the decoction, without being ſtrained, is poured 
into a flat earthen pot and boiled to one third part : this 
is ſet by in a cool place for one day, and afterwards eva- 
porated by the heat of the ſun, ftirring it ſeveral times 
in a day: when it is reduced to a conſider ble thickneſs, 
it is ſpread upon a mat or cloth, which has been previ- 
ouſly covered with the aſhes of cow-dung, divided into 
ſquare or quadrangular pieces by a ſtring, and completely 
dried by turving theſe frequently in the ſun till they are 
fir for ſale. Ihe extract thus prepared is bought of the 
manufacturer for twelve or fiſteen ſhillings the Solb. 
weight. It is much uſcd by the natives in dying and 
painting chintz and other cloths: combined with the vi- 
triolic ſalts, a biack colour is produced; mixed with oil 
they paint the beams and walls of houſes to preſerve 
them, and to defend them from the deſtructive white 
ants z and it is ſometimes mixed with their wall-plaiſter. 
The extract is uſed only medicinally as a cooling medi- 
cine, and when too profuſcly uſed, it is ſaid to be a de- 
ſtroyer oi venercal pleaſures. It is alſo given at the rate of 
two ources a day to tame vicious horles. This extract 
is likewiſe a piincipal ingredient in one of their oint- 
ments, of great repute, compoſed of blue vitriol, four 
drams; Japan ea» th, four ounces; alum, nine drams; white 
reſin, four ounces; which are reduced to a fine powder, 
and mixed with the hand, adding of olive oil ten ounces, 
and water ſufficient to bring the maſs to the proper con- 
ſiſtence of an ointment : this ointment is uſed in eve 
ſore from a freſh wound to a venereal ulcer. Med. Ob. 
and Inq. vol. v. art. 16. 

The London college direQts Japan earth to be made into 
troches by beating it with an equal weight of gum arabic, 
and tour times the weight of both, of ſupar of roſes, and 
a ſuſficient quantity of water: but the college of Edin- 
burgh o:ders one part of the Japan earth, four of gum 
tragacan h, and twenty-four of fine ſugar, with roſe- 
water. the tinftura Faponica is prepared by digeſting 
three ounces of the Jupan rarth and tuo of cinnamon 
in a quart of proof ſpirit; and this tinEture may be given 
in doſes of two or three ſpoonfuls. For the method of 
preparing 7apon.c crnfettion, lee CONFECTION. Japan 
earth diſſo ved in water is of a full brown colour, a little 
inclined to red. It is fometimes uſcd in water-painting, 
where it has a good effect; but its gummy texture ren- 
ders its uſe improper in oil. 


TAPANNERS Glding, fee GILDING, 
JAPANNING, the art of varniſhing, and drawing figures 


on wood, &. after the ſame manner as the workmen do 
who are natives of Japan, a famous ifland not far from 
the coaſt of China, 

he varniſh made and uſed in China and Japan is com- 
poled of turpentine, and a curious ſort of oil they have. 
This they mix and boil up to a proper conſiſtence, and 
this never cauſes any ſwelling in the hands or face of the 
people who uſe it. The ſwellings in theſe parts, which 
often happen to thoſe who work the lacquered ware, and 
ſometimes to thoſe who only paſs by the ſhops of theſe 
people, is from the lack, and not the varniſh. This lack 
is the ſap or juice of a tree, which runs flowly out on 
cutting the lower part of the trunk of the tree, and ig 
received in pots ſet on purpoſe under the inciſions. The 
juice, as it flows from the tree, is of the colour and conſiſt- 
ence of cream; and as it comes in contact with the ex- 


ternal air, its ſurface becomes black. As they only uſe. 


it when black, their method of preparing it is to ſer it 
out in the open air, in large flat bowls, in which it looks 
all ſuriace ; but that the whole may be of the ſame uni- 
form colour, they continually ſtir it for twenty-four 
hours together, with a ſmooth piece of iron. By this 
means the whole becomes thicker than it was before, and 
of a fine deep black. When it is in this ſtate, they pow- 
der ſome burnt boughs of trees, and mix them thorough] 

with it; and then ſpreading it thin over any board ed 
they intend to japan, it is ſoon dried in the ſun, and is 
then abſolutely harder than the board it is laid on. When 
this is thoroughly dry, they poliſh it over with a ſmooth 
ſtone and water, till it is as ſmooth as glaſsz and then 


and 
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and turpentine, and boiled to a proper conſiſtence for this 
kind of work. 

If the work is to be of any other colour than black, that 
colour is to be mixed with the varniſh, and then the 
whole ſpread on very thinly and evenly ; for on this lay- 
ing it on depends the principal art of varnithing. When 
there are to be figures in gold and ſilver, theſe muſt be 
traced out with a pencil in the varniſh over the reſi of the 
work; and when this varniſh is almoſt dry, the leaf-gold 
or leaf-ſilver, is to be laid on, and poliſhed aſterwards 
with any ſmooth ſubſtance, 

The ſubſtances which admit of being japanned, are al- 
molt thoſe of every kind that are dry, and not too flex- 
ible; as wood, metals, leather, and paper prepared. 
Wood and metals require no other preparation, except 
that of cleaning their ſurfaces, and rendering them per- 
fectly even. But leather ſhould be ſecurely ſtrained ei- 
ther on frames or on boards; and paper ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner, and have a previous ſtrong coat of 
ſome kind of ſize; but it is rarely made the ſubject of 
Japanning, till it is converted into PAPIER mache, or 
wrought, by other means, into an inflexible form. One 
principal variation in the manner of zapanning is the uling 
or omitting any priming or under-coat on the work to 
be japanned. In the older practice, ſuch priming was 
always uſed ; and is at preſent retained in the Bench 
manner of japanning coaches and ſnuff-boxes of the pa- 
pier macht, But in the Birmingham manufacture it has 
always been rejected. The advantages attending the uſe 
of fuch priming are, that it makes a ſaving in the quan- 
tity of varniſh neceſſary to be uſed, and that it helps to 
form, by means of rubbing and water-poliſhing, an even 
ſurface for the varniſh. However, when an under-coat 
of ſize is uſed, the japan coats of varniſh and colour will 
be always liable to crack and peel off, and are leſs durable 
than thoſe which are formed without ſuch priming. This 
difference is obſervable in comparing the wear of the 
Paris and Birmingham ſnuff-boxes. 

The laying in of the colours in varniſh or oil, inſtead of 
gum- water, is another variation from the method of 
Japanning formerly practiſed. But if the colours are tem- 
pered with the ſtrongeſt iſinglaſs ſize and honey, inſtead 
of gum-water, and laid on very flat and even, the work 
will not be much inferior in appearance to that done by 
the other method, and will laſt as long as the common 
old japan work, the belt kinds of the true japan excepted. 
The proper japan grounds are either ſuch as are formed 
by the varniſh and colour, where the whole is to remain 
of one ſimple colour; or, by the varniſh either coloured, 
or without colour, on which ſome painting or other de- 
coration, is afterwards to be laid. The priming, or un- 
dercoat, which is ſometimes uſed in japanning, is of the 
ſame nature with that called clear-coating, practiſed by 
the houſe-painters; and conſiſts in laying on and dry- 
ing in the molt even manner a compolition of ſize and 
whiting. The common $1zE has been generally uſed; 
but in nicer works, the glovers or the parchment ſize, 
improved by adding a third of iſinglaſs, will be pre- 
ferable. The work ſhould be prepared for this prim- 
ing, by being well ſmoothed with fith-ſkin, or the glaſs- 
ſhaver; and by being bruſhed over once or twice with 
hot ſize diluted, when it is of the common ſtrength, 
with two thirds of water, The priming, formed of a 
ſize whoſe conſiſtence is between that of the common 
kind and glue, mixed with as much whiting as will give 
it a ſufficient body of colour to hide the furface on which 
it is laid, ſhould be laid on evenly with a bruſh. 'Two 
coats of this priming will generally be ſufficient ; but if, 
upon trial with a fine wet rag, it will not receive a pro- 
per water-poliſh, another coat or more mult be given 
it. And after the laſt coat but ne is dry, the work 
ſhould be ſmoothed by rubbing it With the Dutch ruſhes. 
When the laſt coat is dry, the water-poliſh ſhould be 
given, by paſling over every part of it with a fine rag, a 
little moiſtened, till the whole appears perfectly plain 
and even. The work is then ready to feceive the paint- 
ing or coloured varniſh. | | 
When wood or leather is to be zapanned, without prim- 
ing, it may be prepared by laying on two or three coats 
olf coarſe varniſh, made by diſſolving two ounces of 
ſeed-lac, and as much roſin, in one pint of rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine: and then the proper j4pan-ground mult be 
laid on. As metals never require to be under-coated 
with whiting, they muſt generally be treated in the ſame 
manner as wood or leather. 

For white japan-graunds, Prepare a white varniſh, by work- 
ing and grinding flake white, or white-lcad, with a ſixth 
part of its weight of ſtarch, and drying the mixture ; 
then temper it into a conſiſtence fit for ſpreading with 
maſtic VARN1$SH, or compound it with gou anime ; lay 
this on the body to be japanned, previoully prepared with 
or without the under-coat of whiting: and varniſh it 
I 
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over with five or ſix coats of the following varniſh, formed 
by diſſolviag two ounces of the cleareſt and whiteſt grains 
ot ſced-lac, and three ounces of gum anime, pulveriſed 
in about a quart of ſpirit of wine, and ſtraining off the 
the clear varniſh. 
A very good varniſh, free from brittleneſs, may be oh. 
tained by diſſolving as much gum anime as the oil will 
take in old nut or poppy oil, boiled gently when the 
gum is put into it, The ground of white colour may be 
laid on in this varniſh, and then a coat or two of it may 
be put over the ground; but it muſt be well diluted with 
oil of turpentine when it is uſed. 
Blue japan grounds may be formed of bright Pruffian blue; 
or of verditer glazed over with Pruſſian blue, or of ſmalt. 
the colour may be beſt mixed with ſhell-lac varnifh 
and brought to a poliſhing ſtate by five or ſix coats of 
varniſh of ſced- lac. But when a bright blue is required, 
and a 'eſs degree of hardneſs can be diſpenſed with, the 
method before directed, in the caſe of white grounds, 
mull be purſued. 
Red japan grounds For a ſcarlet ground, vermillion may 
be uſed : but this is leſs beautiful than the crimſon pio- 
duced by glazing it over with carmine or fine lake, or 
role-pink. For a very bright crimſon ; inſtead of glazing 
with carmine, the Indian lake, called faflower, ſhould 
be uſed, diſſolved in the ſpirit of which the varniſh is 
compounded. But in this caſe, inſte«d of glazing with 
the ſhell-lac varniſh, the upper or poliſhing coats need 
only be uſed ; which will render this a cheaper method 
than the uſing carmine. If the higheſt degree of bright- 
nels be require, the white varniſhes mult be uſed. 
Teil u japan grounds. For bright yellow ground, king's 
yellow, or turpeth mineral flould be ufed, either by 
themſelves or mixed with fine Dutch pink. The effect 
may be ſtill more heightened by diflolving powdered tur- 
meric root in the ſpirit of wine, of which the upper or 
poliſhing coat is made; which ſpirit of wine muſt be 
ſtrained off from the dregs, before the ſced- lac be added 
to it for forming the varniſh. 
Yellow grounds may likewiſe be formed of the Dutch 
pink only. | 
Green japan grounds, may be produced by mixing king's 
yellow and bright Pruſhan blue 3 or turpeth mineral and 
Pruſſian blue, A cheap, but fou'er kind may be had 
from verdigris with a little of the fore-mentioned yel- 
lows, or Dutch pink. But if a very bright green be 
wanted, the cryitals of verdigris, called diltil'ed ver- 
dig!is, ſhould be uſed, and their effect will be height- 
ened by laying them on a ground of leaſ-gold. Any of 
theſe may be uſed with good ſced-lac varniſh, but will 
be brighter with the white varniſh. 
Or ange- coloured j pan grounds may be formed by mixing 
vermillion or red lead with king's yellow, or Dutch pick: 
or orange lake, or redorpiment will make a brighter orange 
ground than can be produced by any mixture, 
Purple japan grounds may be produced by the mixture of 
lake and Pruſſian blue; or a fouler kind, by vermillion 
and Pruſtian blue. 
Black japan grounds may be formed, without heat, by ei- 
ther ivory-black, or lamp- black, which may be laid on 
with the ſhell-lac varniſh : and the upper or polithing 
coat may be common ſced-lac varniſh. 
For forming the common black japan grounds on iron or 
copper by means of heat, the work mult be firſt painted 
over with drying oil; and when it is moderately dry, 
put into a ſtove of ſuch a degree of heat, as will change 
the oil black, without burning it. The heat ſhould be 
lowly augmented and continued for a long time, in or- 
der to harden the coat of japan, This kind of varnith 
requires no poliſh. 
Tor toije-ſhell japan grounds, The beſt is made by means 
of the ſollowing varniſh ; prepared by boiling together 
one gallon of good linſeed oil and half a pound of umbre, 
till the oil becomes very brown and thick; by ſtraining 
the mixture through a coarſe cloth, and ſetting it again 
to boil, till it acquires the conſiſtence of pitch. On the 
picce of work to be japanned, well-cleaned, let vermilſion, 
tempered with ſhell-lac varniſh, or with drying oil di- 
luted with oil of turpentine, be laid thinly on the places 
deligned to imitate the more tranſparent parts of the 
tortoiſe-ſhell. a 
When the vermillion is dry, bruſh over the whole with 
the black varniſh, tempered to a due conſiſtence with 
oil of turpentine ; and when it is ſet and firm, put the 
work into a ſtove, where it may undergo a very itrong 
heat, and be continued for a conſiderable time. This 
method propoſed in one of Kunkel's recipes, has been 
revived in the Birmingham manufaCQtures, where 1t 15 
urſued in forming the ground of ſnuff boxes, dreſſing- 
. tea-waiters, &c. this ground may be decorated 
with painting and gilding in the fame manner as 4 
other varmflicd, ſuiface. 
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Japan-worl ought properly to be painted with colours in 
Lc, See 2 in All nd VARNISsH. The 
colours are now moſt frequently tempered in oil, having 
a fourth part of its weight of gum anime previouſly diſ- 
ſolved in it. This oil ſhould be well diluted with ſpirit 
of turpentine when it is uſed, that the colours may be laid 
more evenly and thin, and thus fewer of the poliſhing 
coats of varniſh will be neceſſary. When water-colours 
are laid on grounds of gold, ſo as to have the effect of 
emboſſed work, they are beſt prepared by means of iſin- 
glaſs ſize cortected with honey or ſugar candy. The 
body of which the emboſſed work is raiſed may be form- 
ed of a very ſtrong gum-water, thickened to a proper 
conſiſtlence by bole armoniac and whiting, in equal parts, 
which being laid on in the proper figure, and repaired 
when dry, may be then painted with the proper colours 
apes in the iſinglaſs ſize, or in the general way with 
ſhell-lac varniſh. 
The finiſhing part of japanning conſiſts of laying on and 
oliſhing the outer coats of varniſh. This is in general 
beſt done with common ſeed-lac vARNISH. But where 
brightneſs is principally regarded the ſeed-lac muſt give 
way to the whiter gums. When hardneſs, tenacity, and 
brightneſs are defired, the mixed varniſh made of the 
picked ſeed- lac, already propoſed under white Japan 
grounds, ſhould be adopted. The pieces of work to be 
varniſhed ſhould be placed near a fire, and made perſect- 
ly dry: the varniſh ſhould then be rubbed over them 
with proper bruſhes; firſt one coat, and when this is dry 
another ſhould be laid over it; and this operation muſt 
be continued at leaſt five or fix times. When a ſuſſici- 
ent number of coats is thus laid on, the work is fit to be 
oliſhed, which muſt be done, in common caſes, by rub- 
bing it with a rag dipped in tripoli, commonly called 
rotten ſtone, finely powdered : but towards the end of 
the rubbing, a little oil of any kind ſhould be uſed with 
the powder: and when the work appears ſufficiently 
bright and gloſſy, the oil alone ſhould be uſed to clear it 
from the powder, and to give it a brighter luſtre, For 
white grounds, fine putty or whiting ſhould be uſed in- 
ſtead of the tripoli. For gilding of Japan work, ſee 
Japanners GILDING. Handmaid to the Arts, vol. 11. 


p. 479, & c. 
JAPONIC cenfecl ion, ſee CoNnFECTION, LY 
JAPU, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, of the 
woodpecker kind, called alſo jupujuba, It is wholly of 
a fine ſhining black colour, except that it has a large yel- 
low ſpot on the middle of each wing, and a broad yel- 
low ſtreak near the rump. Ihis bird hangs its neſt very 
nicely from the extreme boughs of trees; and from the 
ſeeing theſe neſts, and not knowing to what bird they be- 
longed, has ariſen the error of ſuppoſing that the parrots 
bang their neſts in this manner. Ray. ; : 
JAR, or JARR, from the Spaniſh, jarra or Jarre, which 
ſigniſy the ſame, an earthen pot or pitcher, with a big 
belly, and two handles. 
Jak is uſed for a ſcrt of meaſure, or fixed quantity of di- 
vers things—The jar of oil is from eighteen to twenty- 
ſix gallons : the jar of green ginger is about a hundred 
pounds weight · 
JaR or Ji Ax, in Chrenology, one of the Hebrew months, 
anſwering to our April. It was the eighth month of the 
civil year, and the ſecond of the ſacred, and had only 
twenty-nine days. 
JARARA-COAYPITINGA, in Zoology, the name of a 
ſpecies of ſerpent, found in America, not much unlike 
the common viper and equally venomous. Its tail is 
of a paler colour than the reſt of the body, and thence 
it has its name; which in the language of the natives, 
expreſſes this property. 
JaRARA-PEEBA, in Zoolegy, the name of a ſpecies of Ame- 
rican ſerpent, of a brown colour, but variegated by a very 
beautiful undulated red line, running all along the back 
like a chain. Ray, EF 
TJARARACA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
common in America. It is a very ſhort ſerpent, ſeldom 
exceeding a foot and a half in length. It has fome pro- 
minent veins on its head, and is of a duſky brownith co- 
lour, variegated with red and black ſpots. It is a very 
poiſonous ſpecies. The natives uſe for 2 remedy the 
root of a plant called caatia, and by the Portugueſe her- 
va de cobros. Ray. ; L 
De Laet has deſcribed four different ſpecies of this 
ſerpent. a 
JARARACUCU, in Zoology, the name of an American 
ſpecies of ferpent. It is of the viviparious kind, and 
produces a great number of young; thirteen having 
been found perfectly formed in the body of a female of 
this kind ; it grows to between two and three feet long, 
and has, like the other poiſonous ſerpents, very large and 
long teeth, which are hid in the gums, and contain a 
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time of biting, and its poiſon is ſo fatal that it will de⸗ 
ſtroy a man within four and twenty hours, Ray, 

JARDES, or JAR ons, in the Alanege, art callous arid 
hard ſwellings in the hinder legs of a horſe; ſeated on 
the outſide of the hough, as the ſpavin is on the inſide: 


Jardons lame a horſe, unleſs you give the fire dexterouſly 
and betimes. 


JARIBOLUS, 1apiGar, in Antiquity, one of the Palmy- 


renian gods, This deity, in all appearance, had the 
ſame attributes with the god Lunus ; for Jari ſignifies 
the month over which the moon preſides. Mem. Acad; 


Inſcrip. tom. iii. p. 177. 


JARRE TIER, in the Manege, an obſolete French word, 


ſignifying a horſe whoſe houghs ate too cloſe together; 
which is now expreſſed in French by crechu, i, e. ctooked 
or hooked. 

JARUS, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the arum, or wake-robir, 


JASIDAEANS, in the Hiſtory of Religion. See Triinrs, 


JASINE, in Botany, a name uſed by the ancients to ex- 


preſs a ſmall kind of climbing plant, much reſembling 
that from which they obtained the drug called ſammony. 
They therefore called this ſometimes the ſmall ſcammony; 
or ſcammoenia parva. It climbed upon trees, and had 
imall ivy-like leaves. Pliny has deſcribed ſuch a plant 
as this under the name of /anginiz it ſeems very probable 
that this was only a corruption of the word jafine, that au- 
thor having taken moſt of his accounts from the Greeks, 
and having frequently miſtaken their names. 

JASIONE, in Botany, ramvions with ſeabizus heads, a ge- 
nus of the Hugeheſia monogamia claſs : the characters of 

which are, that it has a common ten-leaved calyx; that 
the corolla is regular, and has five petals; and that the 
fruit is a bilocular capſule. This plant grows naturally 
on ſterile grounds in moſt parts of England; and is rarely 
admitted into gardens 

JASMELAEUM, a medicinal oil, called alſo by the Per- 
hans jaſme: it is made by putting two ounces of the 
white flowers of violets into a pint of oil of ſeſamum;, 
It is uſed to anoint the body after bathing, and is in great 
eſteem among the Perſians for its ſragrancy, though it is 
a ſort of ſmell which many would rather think offenſive. 

JASMINE or JEsSAMINE tree, jaſminum, in B:tany, a ge- 
nus of the diandria menogynia claſs. Its characters are as 
follow: the flower has a tubulous empalement, which 
is permanent, cut into five ſegments at the brim; the 
flower is of one petal, cut into five ſegments at the top, 
which ſpread open; it has two ſhort ſtamina, ſituated 
within the tube of the petal; in the centre is ſituated a 
roundiſh germen, which afterwards turns to an oval berry, 
with a ſoft ſkin incloſing two ſeeds, which are flat on 
thoſe ſides which join, and convex on the other. Miller 
reckons ſeven ſpecies. 

The common white ja/mine grows naturally at Malabar, 
and in ſeveral parts of India : it has, however, been long 
inured to our climate, fo as to thrive and flower ex- 
tremely well, but never produces fruit in England. It 
is propagated by laying down the branches, which will 
take root in a year, and may then be cut from the old 
plant, and planted where they are to remain. It ma 
alſo be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
early in the autumn, and in a ſevere winter preſerved by 
tan, ſaw-dult or peas-haulm, &c. and when they are re- 
moved, they ſhould be planted againſt a wall, pale, or 
fence, that may ſerve to ſupport their flexible branches, 
Theſe plants ſhould be permitted to grow rude in ſums 
mer, otherwiſe they will not flower ; but after they are 
paſt, the branches ſhould be pruned and nailed up about 
the middle or latter end of March, when the froſt is paſt, 
Miller. | 

Jas MINE, Arabian, nyctanthes, in Botany, a genus of the 
diandria monogymia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is cylindrical, of one leaf, cut 
into eight acute ſegments ; the flower is of the ſalver- 
ſhape, of one leaf, with a cylindrical tube longer than 
the empalement, cut into eight ſegments at the top; it 
hath two ſmall awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſituated in the bottom 
of the tube; and one roundiſh depreſſed germen, ſup— 
porting a ſingle ſtyle the length of the tube, crowned by 
a bihd erect ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes a 
roundiſh berry with two cells, each containing a large 
roundiſh ſeed. Miller reckons only two ſpecies, natives 
of India. 

JasMINE, Baſlard, ceflrum, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria manegynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it 
hath a ſhort tubular empalement of one leaf, indented 
at the top into five parts; the flower is funnel-ſhaped, of 
one petal, having a long cylindrical tube, which ſpreads 
open at the top, and is cut into five equal ſegments ; and 
it has five flender flamina; the oval cylindrical germen 
is ſituated in the empalement, which becomes an oval 


ellow poiſonous liquor, Theſe it only exerts at the oblong berry with one cell, incloſing ſeveral roundiſh 
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feeds. Miller enumerates fix ſpecies, natives of the Weſt 


Indies ; they cannot therefore be preſerved in England 
without the heat of a ſtove, eſpecially in winter. 
ASMINE, Baſtard, See Lycium and BOX-THORN, 
ASMINE, Cape. See GARDENIA. 

ASMINE, Fennel-leaved, a name ſometimes given to 


qua- 
moclit. See Scarlet CONVOLVULUS. 


JaSMINE, [lex-leaved. Sec LANTANA. 
JasMine, P-rfian, the name by which ſome call L1L Ac. 
Ja$MINE, Red, Plameria, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 


JASMINE, Scarlet and ye/law. | 
JASMINOIDES, in Botany, fee Box-THORN, Avis- 


dria monogynia claſs. Its charaCters are theſe : the flower 
has a ſmall empalement, divided into five parts ; it bath 
one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a long tube, cut into five 
oblong oval ſegments at the top, which ſpread open; 
and five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſituated in the centre of the 
tube, terminated by ſummits which cloſe together; alſo 
an oblong bifid germen, with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned 
by a double acute ſtigma ; the germen afterward be- 
comes a long, ſwelling, acute-pointed capſule, with one 
cell, filled with winged ſeeds, placed over each other like 
ſcales of fiſh. Miller enumerates five ſpecies. 

All theſe ſorts are too tender to thrive in the open air of 
this country in the ſummer ſeaſon, therefore ſhould be 
conſtantly preſerved in the ſtove, where, in warm wea- 
ther, they muſt have a large ſhare of free air, but in cold 
weather muſt be kept very warm. 'The milky juice of 
thoſe plants is very cavſtic, and reckoned poiſonous. 
In cutting off any branches of the plants, if the knife 
be not immediately cleaned, the juice will corrode it, and 
turn the blade almoſt black in a little time ſo as not to be 
cleaned off again ; and if dropped on linen, it will cauſe 
it to waſh in holes, like aqua fortis. Miller, 

See TRUMPET-flower., 


NON-BERRY, and LyCcium. 


JASPACHATES, in the Natural Hiflory of the Ancients, a 


J 


name given to a ſpecies of agate, variegated with the 
matter of the jaſper, and therefore being properly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by this name. It is found at this time very 
plentifully both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in many 
arts of Italy, Germany, and other parts of Europe; and 
is a very elegant ſtone. Its colour is always compoſed of 
a brown and green, but it is very irregular in the ad- 
mixture of theſe. Sometimes it is one equally coloured 
maſs, and is only diftinguiſhable from the green jaſpers 
by its ſuperior hardneſs and brightneſs; but it is much 
more frequently found of a browniſh green ground, va- 
riegated with :rregular concentric circles of a fairer green; 
and often with ſome of a beautiful red, or with a 
browniſh green ground, irregularly clouded and ſpotted 
with thoſe colours; it often has alſo an admixture of 
white and yellow. | 
Our lapidaries eſteem the oriental pieces of this ſtone 
very valuable, and work them into many ſorts of toys. 
The German are ſofter, and of little value. Hill's Hiſt. 
of Foſſils, p. 489. , 

ASPER, (the word is Hebrew, and has neither been 

changed by the Greeks, Latins, nor us; ſome Greek ver- 
ſions give it the name of bery/.; Onkelos calls it panther, 
in regard of its being ſpotted like that animal) is, in 
Natural Hiſtory, a genus of ſtones of the ſcrupi- kind, ac- 
cording to the arrangement of Dr. Hill, greatly reſem- 
bling the finer marbles, or ſemi-pellucid gems. Accord- 
ing to others, it belongs to the genus of the ſiliceous or 
flint ſtones; differing from FLINTS and CHERTZ, in 
being opake, more eaſily fuſible by fire, in having a gra- 
nulated texture, and in frequently compoling large matles 
or rocks ; whereas flints and chertz are generally in form 
of nodules or lumps. 
Faſpers, though commonly reckoned among the precious 
itones, undoubtedly belong (fays Dr. Hill), to the claſs 
of foſſils above referred to; being only detached opake 
maſſes of various forms and ſizes, and compoſed of a cry- 
ſtalline matter, debaſed with an earthy admixture, It 
is to this laſt ingredient of their compoſition, that they 
owe ali that variety of colours, and difference of opacity, 
whence naturaliſts hare ſubdivided them into no leſs than 
ſeven orders, containing the white, the green, the red, 
&c. jaſpers. | 


Of the white jaſpers, there is only one known ſpecies, 


the hard, ſhining, white, marbly jaſper, commonly cal- 
led the NEPHRIT1G fone, on account of its ſuppoſed 
virtue in caſes of the ſtone and gravel, It is found in 
many parts of America, particularly the great river of 
the Amazons, and worn by the natives as an amulet. 
As to its medical virtues, they are too ridiculous to de- 
ſerve a ſerious refutation ; but its other uſes merit the 
attention of lapidaries, ſince it is capable of being fa 
ſhioned into cups and vaſes of a beautiful poliſh, and 
om brightneſs, 

f the green and greeniſh 7aſpers, we have the following 
ipecies: 1. The hard, fine green jaſper. This is founsl 
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in many parts of the world, as Egypt, Tartary, China 
&c. and worn as an amulet againſt fluxes, hzmor. 
rhages, &c. 2. The ſoft duſky-green jaſper, This ſtone 
which is of much leſs beauty and value than the fore. 
going ſpecies, is very common in Germany, Italy, France 
ngland, &c. 3. The hard bluiſh-green jajper, with 
red variegations : this is the HELIOTROPE of the anci. 
ente, and hop ene of the moderns. It is common 
in Africa, Egypt, and the Eaſt Indies; and is worked 
into cups, vaſes, and ſnuff-boxes. 4. The hard whitif:. 
green jaſper, which is the nephritic ſtone of authors. It 
is found in many parts of America, where the natives 
faſhion it into figures of birds, beaſts, fiſhes, and other 
forms; and formerly uſed to wear it hung to their lower 
lips. A thouſand amazing ſtories are told, by very grave 
authors, of the nephritic qualities of this ſtone. 5. The 
hard yellowiſh green jaſper, celebrated likewiſe for irs 
nephritic virtues, It is found in ſeveral parts of Ameri- 
ca, as alſo in Germany, Bohemia, and ſome other coun. 
tries of Europe. 6. The bluiſh-green marbly 5er, va- 
riegated with grey and black. 7. The hard, greyiſh- 
green 7afper, called by authors the JaDr, or LAyis divi- 
nus, the divine ſtone, 8. The dull deep-green Jaſper, 
called by different authors molochite, molochites, and mala. 
chites, 9. The bluiſh-green, ſofter, dull jaſper. This 
is the borea or ſky-coloured jaſper, of the ancients, and 
makes a very beautiful appearance in cups, vaſes, and 
other ornamental things. 10. The duſky-green ja/per, 
variegated with white and fleſh-colour ; this, though a 
—_ ſpecies than the preceding one, is not without its 
cauty. 
Of the red jaſpers, we know only four ſpecies: 1. The 
hard, variegated, purple jaſper e this is the roſe-coloured 
Jaſper of authors. It is a very beautiful ſtone, and capa- 
ble of a high poliſh. It is Grand in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, as alſo in Germany, Bohemia, and Spain, but of 
a coarſer kind. 2. The bright red jaſper, variegated 
with white, America and Europe both afford this ipe- 
cies; but thoſe from the former are the fineſt. 3. The 
dull purple and white zaſper. This, though of a coarſe 
and irregular itruCture, is not unfrequently found manu- 
factuted into handles of knives, and other toys, both in 
England, Italy, and Germany. 4. The hard, dull, fleſh- 
coloured ja/per. It is of an extremely pale whitiſh red, 
generally throughout. 
The fourth order of pers contains thoſe of a brown co- 
Jour, of which we have only one ſpecies, the pale-brown, 
hard jaſper, with purple veins. It is common on the 
Yorkſhire and Suſſex ſhores, and alſo in many of our 
gravel-pits. 
Ihe fifth order contains the yellowiſh zaſpers, of which 
there is only one known ſpecies, the yellowiſh, hard, 
variegated jaſper. This is the turpentine-coloured jaſper 
of the ancients. It is very common in the Eaſt Indies; 
and we have it alſo in Germany, Bohemia, and other 
parts of Europe, but inferior to the oriental oncs. 
The bluiſh a/p-rs conſtitute a ſixth order; and of thefe 
there are only two ſpecies: 1. The pale biviſh za/cer, 
with black veins and clouds; called by the ancients the 
ſmoaky jaſper. 2. The bluiſh marbly jaſper, variegated 
with white, 
The ſeventh and laſt order of jaſpers contains the black 
ones, whereof there are only two ſpecies: 1. The black 
marbly jaſper, variegated with white, 2. The black 
marbly jaſper, variegated with yellow. Hill's Hiſt. Fol. 
2. 
Io 4 of theſe ſtones, as alſo in the agates, nature has 
amuſed herſelf, in repreſenting rivers, tices, animals, 
landſcapes, &c. as if they were painted. The jaſper» 
found in the Pyreneans, is uſually ſtained with various 
colours; though there are ſome that have but one colour, 
as red, or green; but theſe are the leaſt valuable: the 
moſt beautiful is that bordering on the colour of lacca, ox 
purple; next to that, the carnation; but what is now 
molt valued, is the green ſpotted with red. 
The curious Becher having a mind to melt a 5%, poW- 
dered it, and putting it into a crucible, luted down the 
lid on it, and giving it an intenſe fre melted it, and 
found this very remarkable truth, that the colour of this 
ſtone, though no more permanent in the fire than that 
of other gems, yet may be ſaved after its being railed in 
vapour as other ſublimed ſubſtances are; accident, and 
not any plan of operation, afforded this ; but the fact 13 
worth farther conſideration. 
On unluting the crucible and opening it, the Jaſper was 
found melted into one lump, nearly as herd as beſore 3 
but milk-white and ſemiopake, reſembling in all . ee 
a natural white agate. The cover and the upper parts © 
the crucible which were unfilled, and which could not 
be touched by the aper in ſubſtance, were tinged wit 
the colours that the jaſper had loſt. Theſe bad the ap- 


| he colours were ſu- 
pearance of the fineſt Jaſperi, but the perticial 
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perficial only, not penetrating into the ſubſtance of the 
matter. 'The ground was green, as in the natural jaſper, 
and the variegations red and yellow, and as beautifully 
diſpoſed as in the ſtone itſelf ; the colours were ſo even- 
Iy laid alſo that they had a fine poliſh, and might have 
paſſed for wrought jaſpers of the ſame ſpecies with the 
| melted one, if cunningly ſet, and not ſuffered to be 
handled, 

Dr. Brown in his travels through Germany, gives an ac- 
count.of a maſs of jaſper dug out of a quarry at Saltiburg, 
and now making a part of the pavement of one of the em- 
peror's courts at his palace at Vienna, which is of nine 
foot diameter. 

From ſome jaſpers, iron may be obtained: when jaſpers 


are ſpotted with ſpecks of onyxes, or agates, they are call- 
ed JASPONYXESs. 


JASPICAMEO, in Natural! Hiſtery, the name of one of 
the ſemipellucid gems of the cAMzA kind, very well 
known among the Italian lapidaries, but very ſeldom ſeen 
among us. It is ſeldom ſound of any conſiderable ſize, 
and 1s compoſed of broad zones of a pure and elegant 
white, and a very delicate green, much reſembling the 
matter of ſome of the green jaſpers. It is found in the 
Eaſt Indies, and in ſome parts of America. The Italians 
are very fond of it, and uſe it as the common camea for 
cutting heads and other figures on, either in relief or 
creux. | 

JASPONYRX, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of the pureſt 
horn-coloured ONYX with green zones; an extremely 
beautiful ſtone. It is uſually found in the ſhape of a 
ſmall pebble, compoſed of a nucleus of a ſhattered or 
flawed cryſtal, of an irregularly angular figure, round 
which are alternately diſpoſed zones of a fine pure cryſ- 
talline matter lightly tinged to a horn-colour, and green 
ones little inferior to the emerald in beauty, being truly 
compoſed of the matter of the finel(t oriental JasPER ; 
and ſometimes between and among theſe there are fine 
ſlender zones of a pure white, which add greatly to the 
beauty of the ſtone. It is found in the Eaſt Indies and 
in New Spain; but in neither of thoſe places very fre- 
quently, It is greatly eſteemed among all the European 
nations, and cut into toys; but its ſcarcity has given oc- 
caſion to our jewellers very frequently to put off a green 
veined German agate under its name. Hill's Hiit of 
Foſſ. p. 492. 

JASSENES Marmor. See MARBLE, 

JATRALIPTES, 1arganming, of ialgog, Phyſician, and a, 
T anoint, in Aniiquity, in its original ſignification, was 
uſed for an officer in the gymnaſia, whoſe employment 
was to anoiut the athletæ. The jatraliptes was allo called 
alipies; both which terms were ſometimes alſo uſed to 
denote the maſters of the exerciſe, ſuch as the gymnaſtes 
and pædotriba. 

JATRALIPTES is alſo a term uſed by the Ancient /Priters in 
Medicine, to denote ſuch phyſicians as pretended to cure 
all diſeaſes by external unctions. This method of cure 
was called jatreliptice, and was firſt introduced into prac- 
tice among the ancients by Prodicus, a native of Selymbria, 
and diſciple of Aſculapius. 

IATRALIPTIC, largaaeinrixn, that part of phyſic which 
cures by unguents and frictions ; and the applications of 
fomentations. plaſters, &c. 

JATROCHEMIA, a term uſed by ſome writers, to expreſs 
the method of curing diſeaſes by chemical remedies. 
JATROPHA, in Botany, Sce CASSADA. 

JAVELIN, a kind of ſpear, or half-ſpike, uſed by the an- 
cients both on horſeback and on foot. 

It was live feet and a half long; and the ſteel wherewith 
it was headed, had three ſides, or faces, which all termi- 
nated in a point. 

JAUMS, among Carpenters, denote the door-polts, as alſo 
upright poſts at the end of window-tframes. 


NIES, from the earth to the mantle-tree. 

JAUNDICE, derived from the French, j-uniſſe, yellow- 
neſs, of jaune, yellow, in Medicine, a diſeaſe conſiſting 
in a ſuffuſion of the bile, and a rejection thereof to the 
ſurface of the body, whereby the whole exterior habit is 
diſcolouted. Dr. Maclurg is of opinion that the bile 
returns into the circulation in this diſorder by the courſe 
of the lymphatics. 

Of this there are three kinds; the firſt, properly called 
the jaundice, or yellow-jaundice, is owing to the yellow 
bile, which, in this caſe, is too exalted, or too abundant 
in the maſs of blood; or perhaps to an obſtruction of the 
glands of the liver, which prevents the gall's being duly 
ſeparated from the blood : or finally, to a ſtoppage of the 
porus bilarius, or the like means, whereby the mixture 
of that fluid with the aliment in the inteſtines is pre- 
vented. 

The ſecond, called the black-jaundice, is owing to the 
ſame bile's being mingled with acids. 


Jau Ms, among Brickluyers, &c. the upright ſides of CHIM- | 
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The third, bordering on green, takes its riſe alſo from 4 
different mixture of bile with an acid. This is uſually 
called the cþ/orefis, or green ſickneſs; and is a diſtemper 
pretty common in young women. 
In the ye/l-w jaundice, the albuginea, or white of the eye, 
and the ſkin, are chiefly yellow ; and, beſides, they are 
troubled with an itching. In the black jaundice, the na- 
tural colour is loſt, by reaſon of an atrabilary humour 
ſpread underneath the ſkin; it appears browniſh, and af- 
tetwards of a lead colour, 
The jaundice often proves a forerunner of the dropſy. A 
doctor of the faculty of Montpelier calls the ye//ow jaun- 
dice, attended with periodical pains, a -h atiſin of the 
liver : and another of the ſame place calls it, a quartan 
ague of the liver. The acid ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is ſaid 
to be an excellent remedy againſt the jaundice. 
Medical writers diſtinguiſh the jaundice into idiopathic 
and ſymptomatic. The idiopathic jaundice is that which 
ariſes of itſelf, and has no dependence on any other dif- 
eaſe ; the ſymptomatic is that which ariſes in the courſe 
of fevers and other diſtempers, in which the gall is af- 
ſected. 
The yellowneſs of the ſkin in ſome infants as ſoon as born, 
is by no means to be ſuppoſed a jaundice, as it is a thing 
of no conſeqence, and uſually goss off of itſelf after 
voiding of the firſt ſtools: being commonly occa- 
ſioned by the meconium not being ſufficiently purged 
off, 
JauNnDICF, Sign ef the. This diſeaſe always attacks people 
with a remarkable laſſitude, which laſts for ſome time; 
and this is more particularly the caſe, where violent paſ- 
ſions of the mind have given riſe to the diſeaſe: this 
ſymptom is ſucceeded by a ſenſe of a ſtricture and com- 
preſſion at the pit of the ſtomach ; hence ariſe anxieties 
and ſtreightneſs of the præcotrdia, with difficulty of breath- 
ing, which is often ſo violent as to threaten ſuffocation z 
and uſually there is a ſenſe of weight and uncaſineſs in 
the right hypochondrium, The patient is always eaſier 
while fitting than while lying or walking. There is a 
flight fever joined with the other ſymptoms, the patient 
being hotter than at other times, and uſually feeling a 
flight chilneſs or ſhivering betore this. The bowels are 
ſometimes coltive, but ſometimes more lax than uſual, 
and the ſtools are always whitiſh. "Theſe ſymptoms are 
very ſoon ſucceeded by a yellowneſs beginning in and 
about the eyes, and by degrees ſpreadiag itſelf over the 
whole ſurface of the body. The urine is of a fine yellow 
colour, tinging the veſlels in which it ſtands; and if on- 
ly a few drops of it are poured over a linen cloth, they 
immediately tinge it like ſaffron. The appetite is always 
bad ; and when any thing is eaten, the uneaſy ſenſation 
always returns with more violence at the pit of the ſto- 
mach. The ſkin is dry, and the patient generally feels a 
kind of itching or pricking pain over the whole body. 
There is a heat in the noſtrils, a bitter taſte in the mouth 
loathing of food, fickneſs at the ſtomach, vomiting and 
flatulency. The fleep is uſually troubled, and there is 
ever a great langour of the mind attending the diſeaſe 
through all its periods. Theſe are the ſymptoms of the 
yellow jaundice. 
The black jaundice is diſtinguiſhed by a more violent and 
uneaſy dejection and langour of the mind, and the co- 
lour brought on by the diſeaſe is blackiſh z and this is not 
only in the eyes and ſkin of the whole body, but alſo in 
the urine and ſpittle, or at leaſt the laſt is of a duſky and 
deep yellow. To theſe ſymptoms there is joined in this 
caſe a hectic heat, with great reſtleſſneſs, waſting of the 
fleſh, and a ſingular and terrible dejection of the ſtrength ; 
and as there is uſually a ſenſation of a preſſure and weight 
in the right fide in the yellow zaundzce, the ſame ſenſa- 
tion is feltyn this on the leſt. Perſons of all ages, and 
of both ta, are ſubject to this diſeaſe, but particularly 
ſuch as are of a choleric habitz and the extremes of life, 
youth and old age, are more frequently ſubjeCt to it than 
the middle ſtage. 
Cauſes of it. 'Vhe immediate cauſe of the jaundice is an ob- 
ſtruction of the bile, in its paſſage into the duodenum, 
by gall-ſtones, ſpaſms, a ſcirrbus, whereby it regurgitates, 
is abſorbed by the blood and mixed with it. 'The remote 
or occaſional cauſes are a coarſe and thick diet, and an 
immoderate ſtomach for food, a ſudden obſtruction or 
repreſſion of hæmorrhages, particularly of the diſcharges 
of the menſes and hamorrhoidal veins. In theſe caſes 
this diſeaſe 1s alſo too often either the forerunner, or the 
attendant of an HEPATIT1iS. It is allo ſometimes 
brought on by a ſupprellion of intermittent fevers, par- 
ticularly of quartans by aſtringents, and by violent paſ- 
ſions of the mind, eſpecially when they are ſuppreſſed. 
Violent emetics or purges will ſometimes allo = on 
this diſeaſe, as will alſo a ſudden draught of cold water 
when the body is very hot. It may be alſo occaſioned 


by the bites of poiſonous animals, and by the bilious or 
8 hyſteric 


hyſterie colic. A ſcirrhus in the liver, or a ſtone in the 
Ball. bladder, are alſo known two often to occaſion it. 
Theſe are the cauſes of the yellow jaundice; but the 
black uſually takes its riſe from obſtinate and habitual ob- 
ſtructions of the ſpleen, which is properly the ſeat of this 
diſorder. 
Prognoſtics. Young people are ſeldom fo violently attacked 
with the jaundice as thoſe advanced in years, and are al- 
ways more eaſily cured of it. When this diſeaſe comes 
on with more than ordinary violence, there is reaſon to 
ſuſpect a hectic or ſlow fever at the bottom, or ſome- 
times an acute one. And when a jaundice attacks per- 
ſons on the fourth day of an acute fever, or before that 
time, and comes on with great violence, there 1s 3 
danger of the death of the patient. The greater the o 
ſtructions of the viſcera are from the ſuppreſſion of in- 
termittent fevers, the greater is the danger that atrends 
the jaundice ariſing from ſuch obſtrutions. People who 
have had the jaundice two or three times fall into a fort 
of habitual tendency to it on different occaſions, and are 
uſually ſubject afterwards to frequent returns of it, 
When the jaundice is attended with great difficulty of 
reſpiration, anxiety, and oppreſſion about the præcordia, 
and with a ſort of aſthmatic oppletion of the breaſt, a 
hectic or aſcites, and an atrophy, too frequently follow. 
If at any time the yellow colour of the {kin in this diſeaſe 
changes ſuddenly to white, it is a very fatal preſage; 
ſhewing that there is a ſcirrhous conſtitution in the liver. 
A diſcharge of blood by the hæmorrhoidal veins happen- 
ing in the time of this diſeaſe, is a pteſage of a ſpeedy 
cure, and copious yellow ſweats which ſtain the linen, 
are alſo a very favourable ſymptom. A jaundice which 
happens to perſons advanced in years, from the two free 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors, is a much more difhcult one to 
cure than the common kind, as there is always in this 
caſe a remarkable dryneſs of the liver. A jaundice not 
unfrequently ariſes from the ſurpreſſion of a quartan by 
the bark alone, or given in an injudicious manner; and 
when this proves obſtinate and difficult of cure, it gives 
a very bad preſage of a hectie, and obſtruction ot the 
liver. On the whole, a ſimple jaundice of the common 
ſlighter kind is eaſily cured, and is of no danger ; but 
when this diſeaſe it complicated with others, and is ob- 
ſtinate of cure, it uſually proves fatal either in itſelf, or 
its conſequences. 
The black jaundice is always more difficult of cure than 
the yellow; and where it attacks old people, and is of 
long ſtanding, it generally proves fatal either in it ſelf, or 
by bringing on hectics and other incurable diſorders. 
ethad of cure. When tne diſeaſe is recent, the patitent 
ſhould take three or ſour times a day powders of nitre 
and tartar vitriolated : and in caſes where violent paſſions 
have been the cauſe of it, the abſorbent powders are to 
be added, as crabs-eyes, and the like. At times there 
muſt be given with theſe, ſmall doſes of rhubarb or 
other gentle purgatives, and decoCtions of turmeric, ce- 
landine, and a little ſaffron. By theſe means a recent 
jaundice is often happily taken off in a very little time, 
or as it were nipped in the very bud. A few grains of 
diaphoretic antimony may be added to that powder, 
which is to be taken going to reſt; and this will be very 
efficacious in carrying off the yellowneſs of the ſkin. 
When the diſeaſe is going off by theſe gentle means, 
ſome gentle chalybeate is to be given twice a day, and 
after this the purging by rhubarb is to be repeated. If 
the patient be young, of a full ſanguine habit, and com- 
lains of pain in the right ſide, about the region of the 
; bleeding will be neceſſary, and a vomit muſt be ad- 
miniſtered ; half a dram of ipecacuanha in powder, will 
be a ſufficient doſe for an adult, which may be worked 
off with camomile-tea, or lukewarm water. The body 
muſt likewiſe be kept open by taking a ſufficient quantity 
of Caſtile ſoap, or of the P1LLs for the jaundice: the ſal 
diureticus is an excellent attenuant and deobſtruent, and 
may given from a dram to a dram and a half, three 
times a-day. Fomenting the parts about the region of 
the ſtomach and liver, and rubbing them with a warm 
hand or fleſh-bruſh are likewiſe beneficial ; and the pa- 
tient may derive great benefit from fitting up to the 
breaſt in a veſſel of warm water. 
When the diſeaſe is more ſtubborn, a gentle ſweat is to 
be kept up continually, and powder of turmeric to be 
given at a ſcruple for a doſe, and powders of diaphore- 
tic anatomy and the digeſtive ſalts, ſuch as tartar vi- 
triolated, are to be given frequently, Vomits may be 
alſo repeated, if there be no lign of inflammation. A 
dram of ſoluble tartar may be taken every night and morn- 
ing, in a cup of tea or water-gruel, and if it does not open 
the body, the doſe may be increaſed, | 
Lice, millepedes, &c. have been recommended for the 
cure of the jaundice : but theſe confided in to the neglec 


of more valuable nn; do more harm than good :| 


JaunDICE-bird, idterus, in Ornitbology, a name by which 


JAU-RAIA, in Botany, a name given by Plumier to a ge- 


JAW, in Anatomy, See MAXILLA, 
Jaw Diſlecated. The lower jaw is ſeldom luxated, becauſe 


JAW 


and they are ſeldom perſiſted in long —_— becauſe 
they are expected to operate as charms. Conſiderable 
benefit has been received in a very obſtinate jaundice 
from a decoQtion of hemp-ſeed. Four onnces of the 


ſeed may be boiled in two quarts of ale, and ſweetened - 


with coarſe ſugar. The doſe is half a pint every morn- 
ing, which may be continued for eight or nine days 
'The waters of Bath and Harrowgate are very ſerviceable 
in this diſeaſe. The diet of a perſon in this difeaſe 
ſhould be cool, and light, and diluting, conſiſting chiefly of 
ripe fruits and mild vegetables. Many have been cured 
by living almoſt wholly tor ſome days on raw eggs, The 
drink ſhould be butter-milk whey ſweetened with ho. 
ney, or decoctions of cool opening vegetables, as marſh. 
mallow roots, with liquorice, &c. the patient ſhould uſe 
as much exerciſe as he can bear, take long journeys 
purſue diverting amuſements, and uſe every means of 
promoting the circulation and chearing the ſpirits. In 
young people, there needs little more to cure the jaun- 
dice than the keeping up a gentle perſpiration, and a 
few doſes of rhubarb. Vomits, purges, fomentations 
and exerciſe will ſeldom fail to cure the jaundice, when 
it is a ſimple diſeaſe ; and when complicated with the 
dropſy, and a ſcitrhous liver, or other chronic com- 
plaints, it is hardly to be cured by any means. In cafe 
of a fcirrhus, the exttact of hemlock is reckoned the 
beſt palliative. And, in general, as the jarndice is a dif. 
caſe very ſubjeQ to return upon perſons who have once 
had it, gentle evacuations ſhould be uſed at times to keep 
it off, and a medicated drink with rhubarb, ſcna, and 
the like, ſhoule be taken for ſome days once in a quarter 
of a year. The jaundice is a diſeaſe which will not bear 
any rough methods ; ſtrong purges always do harm, and 
ſweats forced by the hot medicines make the diſeaſe 
worſe, inſtead of giving the relief in it which is always 
had from perſpiration brought on by gentler means. 
Perſons ſubject to the jaundice ought to uſe as much ex- 
erciſe as poſſible, and avoid all heating and aſtringent ali. 
ments. Junker Conſp. Med. p. 449—445, &c. Buchan's 
Dom. Med. p. 403, &c. 
Horſes are ſubject to this diſtemper, as well as men, 
The farriers commonly call it the ye/lews, and divide it 
as we do the jaundice into two kinds, the yellow and the 
black. The yellow kind is known by the creature's white 
of his eyes turning to a yellowith colour, and his tongue 
and lips alſo partaking of the ſame tinge, but in a ſmal- 
ler degree, In the black kind all theſe parts are tinged 
with a duſkiſh or blackiſh colour. The common cure 
among the farriers is by means of an ounce of mithridate 
diffolved in two quarts of ſtrong beer, and given to the 
horſe warm; and repeating this doſe once in twelve 
hours, as long as the diſtemper continues. 


ſeveral of the old authors have called the GaLBzvULA, a 
bird of the turdus kind, very beautifully coloured all over 
with a gold yellow, but with black wings. 


nus of plants; another ſpecies of which he afterwards 
deſcribes under the name of bryonzz ſpecics. 'Thele arc 
included by Linnzus under one genus; the characters 
of which are delivercd in his Genera Plantarum, p. 479. 
under the name RAIAN IA. 


it is held very firmly by ſtrong ligaments and muſcles in 
two ſinuſes in the bahs of the cranium ; but when it is 
by accident forced from thence, whether it be on one 
ide only, or on both; it is in this caſe thruſt directly 
forward. This accident is ſometimes brought on by a 
blow, or fall, but moſt frequently it happens from the 
opening the mouth too wide in yawning. It it be lux- 
ated on both ſides, the chin will incline downward, and 
the jaw will be thruſt very forward ; but it only on one 
ſide, the chin will be inchned towards the oppoſite fide ; 
the elapſed little head of the jaw not being capable of 
diſlocation otherwiſe than forward, and inward. When 
the jau is out only on one fide, the cute is uſually not 
very difficult; but when both heads are diſlocated, and 
not preſently reſtored to their place, it always occaſions 
the worſt of ſymptoms, as pains, inflammations, con- 
vulſions, fevers, vomitings, and even death at length; 
and theſe ſymptoms are the more violent, as the adja- 
cent nerves, tendons, and ligaments ſuffer a greater c 
tenſion 3 but if an expert ſurgeon is applied to in time, 
all theſe are prevented by the ends being reduced. 
The patient is to be ſeated on a low ſtool, ſo that an 
aſſiſtant may hold his head firm back againtt his brealt 3 
then the ſurgeon is to thruſt his two thumbs as far back 
into the patient's mouth as he well can, but they are to 
be firſt wrapt up in a handkerchief, to preveut them 
either from ſlipping, or from being hurt; bis other fin- 
gers are at the ſame time to be applicd to the jaiv, ex- 
; ternally, 
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it is to be ſtrongly preſſed firſt downwards, and then 


backwards, and laſtly upwards. T heſe different direc- 
tions of the force are however to be given all in one in- 
ſtant; and by theſe means the elaſped heads of the jaw, 


are at once reſtored into their former cavities; but the 
ſurgeon muſt alſo be very careful always to ſnatch his 


thumbs very ſwiſtly out of the patient's mouth, left 


they ſhould be compreſſed, bruiſed, or bit by reducing 
the jato. 

If the yaw be out on one ſide only, the method of redu- 
cing it muſt be exactly the ſame, only that the luxated 
ſide muſt be forced more ſtrongly downward and back- 


ward, than the ſound one. As to bandages, there is no 


occaſion for them in this caſe, unleſs the luxation has 
remained ſome time before it was reduced ; for in that 
caſe, it may not be improper to apply, for ſeveral days, 
the four-headed bandage, with ſome (ſtrengthening ſpi- 
rit; which may be taken off, when the patient intends to 
eat. Heiſter's Surg. p. 152+ 

We have a method, by Mr. Monro, of reducing the zaw- 
bone when luxated: who ſays, he has more than once 
found Mr. Petit's method of reducing the luxated jaw- 
bone ineffeQtual, after the muſcles have been ſwelled by 
unartful attempts of reduction, but that he ſucceeded by 
a ſmall improvement; which was to wrap linen ſo thick 
round his two thumbs, that he could ſcarce introduce 
them betwixt the poſterior grinders ; then taking hold 
of the baſe of the jaw, with his fingers, and applying 
his palms under the chin, he preſſed down and pulled 
forward the poſterior part of the jaw with his fingers and 
the points of his thumbs, which is the whole of M. Pe- 
tits method; and at the fame time he thruſt the an- 
terior part of the jaw upwards with his palms, ſo that 
the jaw being made uſe of as a lever to which the laſt 
joint of the thumbs ſerved as a prop, he acquired a con- 
liderable force, to which the muſcles were obliged to 
yield, and the condyles were entirely diſengaged from 
the zygoma, and brought down; aſter which they flide 
back wards with the leaſt aſſiſtance, and the reduction is 
fully made. | 

When the thumbs have not force enough to make the 
reduction, Dr. Simpſon, profeilor of medicine at St. 
Andrew's, made uſe of a round piece of wood, eight or 
nine inches long, one end of which is cut into the form 
of a wedge, to introduce it between the teeth of the lux- 
ated fide with the thinneſt part, as far back as the po- 
ſterior grinders; when, having the head ſecured and 
raiſing the chin, he puſhes the other end of the wood 
upwards, to depreſs the back part of the jaw with the thin 
end, by which the force is much greater than the thumbs 
can exert. 

This learned profeſſor thinks the common opinion, that 
the jaw is brought down by the force of the digaſtric 
muicles ſolcly, not ſufficiently founded. Med. Eff. vol. 
i. art. 11. and vol. iii. art. 13. 


Fraftures of the Jaw, The lower jaw is not fo liable to 


fractures as tbe reſt of the bones; but when it is broke, 
whether it be on one fide or both, the divided parts do 
not recede to any diſtance from one another. For the 
reſtoring the bones in a fractured jaw to their proper 
ſituation, the patient muſt be commodiouſly ſeated over 
againſt the light, and his head held firm by an aſſiſtant. 
The ſurgeon is then to introduce the thumb or fore- 
finger of one hand into the mouth, applying the other 
externally; and by this means he is to preſs the frag- 
ments of the jaw on each ſide, till they have regained 
their former ſituation ; which may be always known by 
the regular diſpoſition of the teeth, And if any of the 
teeth be found looſe or flipped out, it may not be impro- 
per, if nothing hinders, to reſtore them afterwards to 
their proper places; faſtening them by a ſilver wire to 
ſuch as are next them. After the bones are thus proper- 
ly reduced, they muſt be covered firſt with a plaſter, 
and then a compreſs dipt in ſpirit of wine, and applied 
internally; and another compreſs ſewed to a piece of 
paſteboard of the form of a half jaw, is to be laid on 
externally; theſe are to be kept on by a four-headed 
bandage, perforated in the middle to let in the chin. 
But when the jau is found to be fractured on both fades, 
it is uſual to introduce and apply internally, after che 
compreſs dipt in ſpirit of wine, another made of thin 
paſteboard ; perforated in its middle, and accommodated 
to the figure of the chin in this manner, Its middle 
that is perforated, is to be applied to the chin, and its 
two extremities towards the ears. But fractures of this 
part may often be well enough cured without plaſters 
and ſplints, where we can conveniently apply a proper 
bandage ; for theſe bones are not eaſily diſplaced again, 
when they are once reduced. The patient mult for ſome 
days live upon liquids, avoiding chewing aud talking; 
Vol II. N' 181. | 


ternally. When he has thus got firmly hold of the jaw, 
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and the fracture is generally well in twenty ot thirty 
days, Heiſter's Surg. p. 119. 

Licked Jaw is a ſpaſmodic contraction of the lower jaw, 
commonly produced by ſome external injury affecting 
the tendons or ligaments, and belonging to the claſs of 

iſtempers called EMPROSTHOTON0s, OP1STHOTO- 
Nos, and TETANUS. Opiates adminiſtered in large doſes, 
and for a conſiderable time, are the only medicines that 
inſure relief in this diſorder, The warm bath and muſt 
have alſo been found of ſervice. See an account of a va- 
riety of caſes, with the method of tteatment in the Lon- 
don Med. Obſ. &c. vol. i. art. 1. art 7. vol. ii. att. S. art. 
34. vol. iii, art. 3t. vol. iv. art. 7. 

JAY, in Ornithology, is the Engliſh name of the convus 
glandarins of Linnzus, with the upper feathers of the 
wings blue, variegated with black and white; the chin 
is white, and at the angle of the mouth are two large 


black ſpots; the forehead is white, ſtreaked with black; 


the head is covered with very long feathers, which the 
bird can erect at pleaſure into the form of a creſt ; the 
whole neck, back, breaſt, and belly, are of a faint purple 
daſhed with grey ; the rump is white; the tail conſiſts 
of twelve black feathers; the feet are of a pale brown; 
the claws large and hooked. The ay lays five or ſix eggs, 
in a neſt formed of the fibres of roots of trees placed on 
coarſe ſticks. The young ſollow their parents till the 
ſpring; in ſummer theſe birds are very injurious to gar- 
dens, and in autumn and winter feeds on acorns. The 
Jay is one of the moſt beautiful of the Britiſh birds; it is 
very docile, and may be tavght to imitate the human voice. 
When it is enticing its fledged young to follow it, the noiſe 
it makes is like the mewing of a cat. Pennant. See Tub. 
III. Birds, N“ 24. 

IBERIA, in Ancient Geography, the name by which Spain 
was anciently known, as well as Georgia in Aſia, 

IBERIS, in Botany. See Sciatica CKESSES and DiTTan- 
DER. 

IBEX, in Zeole y. the name of an animal of the Goar 
kind. It is found in the mountains, and is extremely 
ſwift; bur carries on its head a pair of large knotted 
horns, reclining backwards. Bellonius obſerves, that 
he ſaw ſome whoſe horns were four cubits long: they 
are bent down upon the back, and are wreathed and 
knotty, one knot growing every year. The head is 
ſmall, and the legs very flender ; fo that this creature, 
though properly of the goat kind, much reſembles a (tag : 
the male has a very long black beard. It is not uncom- 
mon in ſome parts of Germany, It inhabits the kigheſt 
Alps of the Grifons country, and is alſo found in Crete. 
The chaſe of this animal is very dangerous : its blood 
has been much eſteemed in pleuriſies. The tame ſpecies 
ſprung ſrom this ſtock, 

IBIBIBOCA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 
called by the Portugueſe COBRA de coral, It is about 
two foot in length, and of the thickneſs of a man's 
thumb; and tapers off at the tail to a thinneſs, till at laſt 
it ends in a ſharp point. Its belly is all over white, and 
very bright and gloſſy ; and its head is covered with white 
ſcales of a cubic figure, and with ſome black ones towards 
the edges. Its body is variegated with black, white, and 
red. It is a very low mover ; but is of a very terrible and 
poiſonous kind. Ray. 

IBIGA, in Betany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
chamæpitys, or ground-pine. 

IBIJARA, in Zeology, the name of an American ſpecies of 
ſerpent, called alſo, bodty, and by the Portugueſe, cega, 
cobre vege, and COBRA de las cabegas. It is of the am- 
phiſbena kind, and is generally (aid to have two heads, 
one at each end; but this is wholly erroneous. The 
head and tail are of the ſame ſhape, and of equal thick- 
neſs, and the creature will ſtiike equally with either; 
and, as it is ſaid, its poiſon is equally contained at both. 
It is a ſnake of the ſmaller kind, being of about a foor 
long, and as thick as one's finger. It is white in colour, 
and as ſhining and gloſſy as glaſs; and is very elegantly 
marked with rings and ſtreaks of a brown or copper col- 
our, Its eyes are ſmall, and ſcarce conſpicuous, looking 
only like dots made by the point of a needle; it lives 
under ground, and feeds on ants and other {mall inſects. 
It is often thrown up in digging z and the Portugueſe ſay, 
it is a creature whole poiſon is beyond the reach of all 
the known remedies. Ray. 

IBIJAU, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, of 
the caprimulgus, or goat-ſucker kind. It is a very beau- 
tiful little owl, not larger than a ſwallow Its head is 
large, broad, and flat, and its eyes black au d very lively; 

its beak is extremely ſmall, not exceeding the ſize of the 
large fang of a ſpider; but at the top of this, the no- 
ſtrils are very diſtinguithable. Its mouth is monſtrouſly 
large ; when ſhut this is not perceived, but when it is 
open, it reaches each way to * eyes. Its legs are very 
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ſhort, and its tail broad. It is all over of a blackiſh co- 
jour, ſpotted and variegated with white and yellow. 
Margrave. 

IBTRA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
tree which produces the cubebz, or cuneBs of the 
ſhops. 

IBIRACOA, in Zovlbgy, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 
found in the Weſt-Indies; whoſe bite is always attended 
with very terrible effects. It is of a variegated colour, 
mottled with black, white, and red, | 

TBIS, in Ornithology, the name of an Egyptian bird, ap- 
ptoaching to the ſtork-kind; and by fome confounded 
very erconeouſty with the hæmatopus, or red-legged he- 
ron. 
long, ſomewhat hooked, and all over of a fine red, as 
are alſo its legs, which are as long as rhoſe of the butern ; 
its neck is as long as that of the common heron. It is 


ſaid to be peculiar to Egypr, and is there very ſerviceable 


in deſtroying the ſerpents, locuſts, and other devouring 
inſets z and hence it was, that, in early ages, they had 
divine honours patd them. | 
It is remarkable with regard to this bird, that although 
it lives principally about the Nile, yet it never enters the 
water, nor can it ſwim. The uſe of glyſters is faid to have 
been learned from the ibis, and not from the ſtork. It ge- 
nerally builds its neft upon the palm-trees,to avoid the cats. 
Aldrovandus relates, that the fleſh of the 1615 is red, like 
a ſalmon's; that is ſweet ; that its ſkin is very hard, an 
ſmells like wild-fowl. 

IBITIN, in Zeology, the name of a very large and dange- 
rous ſerpent in the Phillippine iſles. This animal twilts 
its tail round the trunk of a tree, and ſtrikes its prey, as 
men, deer, &c. which it entirely devours, and then 
ſqueezes itſelf againſt the tree, in order to digeft what it 
has eaten. 0 

IBUM. The Rabbins give this name to the ceremony of 
a brother's marrying his ſiſter-in-law, the widow of his 
brother, deceaſed without children, by virtue of the Mo— 
ſaic law mentioned in Deut. xxv. ö 

ICADES, the name of an ancient feaſt, celebrated every 
month by the Epicurean philoſophers, in memory of their 
maſter Epicurus. 


The day on which it was held, was the twentieth day of 


the moon, or month, "Which was that whereon Epicurus 
was born, and hence came the name icades, from sm], 
of tn, twenty. 
They adorned their chambers on this day, and bore his 
image in ſtate about their houſes, making ſacrifices, &c. 
ICE, a brittle tranſparent body, formed of ſome fluid, fro- 
zen or fixed by COLD. See FREEZING and FROST. 
The ſpecific gravity of ice to water, is as eight to nine; 
hence, being lighter than water, it floats upon it. The 
ſpecific gravity of ice was tried by Dr. Irving, in Phipps's 
voyage to the north pole; who found, that when a 
piece of the moſt denſe ice which he could meet with, 
was immerſed in ſnow-water, the thermometer 34“, four- 


teen fifteenth parts ſunk under the ſurface of the water: 


in brandy juſt proof, it barely floated ; in rectified ſpi- 
rits of wine, it fel! to the bottom at once and diffolved 
immediately. This rareſaCtion of ice is owing to the air- 
bubbles produced in ice while freezing; theſe, being con- 
ſiderably large in proportion to the water frozen, render 
the ice ſo much ſpecifically lighter. It is well known, 
that a conſiderable quantity of air is lodged in the inter- 
ſtices of water, though it has not there any elaſtic 
property, on account of the diſunion of its particles; 
but theſe particles coming cloſer together, and uniting 
as the water freezes, light, expanſive, and elaſtic air- 
bubbles are thus generated, and incxeaſe in bulk as the 
cold grows ſtronger z whence of courſe the ic grows 
lighter, and theſe air-bubbles acquiring an elaſtic force 
burſt to pieces any veſſel in which the water is cloſely 
contained. But ſnow-water, or any water long boiled 
over the fire, affords an ice more ſolid than ordinary, and 
with fewer bubbles. Pure water long kept in vacuo and 
frozen afterwards there, ſreezes much ſooner, on being 
expoſed to the ſame degree of cold, than water unpurged 
of its air and ſet in the open atmoſphere. And the ice 
made of water thus diveſted of its air, is much harder, 
more ſolid and tranſparent, and more ponderous than 
common ice. See FREEZ1NG and FREEZING=-mixture. 
Mr. de Mairan, in a diſſertation on ice, attributes the in- 
creaſe of the bulk of the water under this form, princi- 
pally to a different arrangement of its parts: the zcy (kin 
on water, being compoſed of filaments which are — 
to be joined conſtantly and regularly at an angle of 609, 
and which, by this diſpoſition, occupy a greater volume 
than if they were parallel. He found the augmentation 
of the volume of water by freezing, and in different trials 
a 14th, an 18th, a 19th; and when the water was pre- 
viouſly purged of air, only a 22d part, Beſides, ice after 


its formation continues to expand by cold; a piece of | 


It is all over of a fine ſhining black; its beak 18 


— — 


ICE 


ice, which was at fiſt only a fourth part ſpecifically liphte 

than water, on ay eps ſome days to the Foſs or 
came a 12th part lighter; and thus he accounts for he 
burſting of ice in ponds. | 7. 4 

To make the moſt perſect ics we ſhould take the pureſt 
water, and perfectly purge it of its air by the ait- pump; 
then freeze it, in the ſevereſt froſt, by means of Mr. Fab 
renheit's contrivance. Thus we obtain an ie of the 
greateſt hardneſs, denfity, pmity, 4aranfparence, aud 
gravity, X 

It appears by an experiment of Dr. Hooke, in 1 

ie refrafts the light lefs than water; hende * 
that the lightnefs of ice, which cauſes it to {wir in wa. 
ter, is not produced merely by the fmail bubbles which 
are viſrble in it, but that it arifes from the uniform wn 
{kitution or general texture of the whole muſs, Tis 
fact was afterwards confirmed by M. de la Hite, 
Hooke's Exper. by Derham, p. 26. Acad. Par. 10032 

Mem. p. 25. * 
fee is known to eveporate as well as water, and, ſome ſay 
in a greater degree. 
In the mountains of Swiſſerland there are immenſe ma; 
of ice, which, by the tradition and hiſtories of the coun. 
try, muſt have lain there many centuries. At certain 
times there happen cracks in rheſe, and by theſe cracks 
the vaſt thickneſs of the maſſes may in ſome meaſure be 
gueſſed at; ſome of them being three or four hundred 
ells deep, and yer none of them ever having gone through 


the whole thickneſs. 


The vaſt bodies of ice met with in the northern ſeas near 
Hudſon's Bay, are ſurpriſing ; ſome of them being im. 
merſed a hundred fathoms or- more under the ſurface of 
the ocean, and a fifth or ſixth part above, and three 5r 
four miles in circumference, - See Phil. Tranf. N» 46 -, 
ſect. 2. h | iy 

Theſe floating mountains of fte owe their vaſt bipneſ« 
and durable nature to a cauſe not confidered by many; 
that ie, to their not being common ice, but the 14 of ica. 
water; many experiments proving, that in acid and ſpi- 
r1'0ns liquors, when the froſt has power over them, the. 
watery parts only are aftected, and the ice is taltcle(s, 
while the liquor remains concentrated, and much {tronger 
than before at the bottom, or in the centre. It was ge. 
nerally ſuppoſed that the ſaline liquors, and conſcquentiy 
ſca-water, were affected by freezing in the ſame manner; 
that is, its watery part alone was frozen, and the falt 
ſeparated from the part fo congealed; but Dr. Lifter bas 
proved, that the ze formed of sFA-waTER is really 
ſalt, and does contain fea-ſalt, and finally that it is, by 
means of this ſalt contained in it, rendered more durable 
than common ice. If a vial of ſalt-water be expoſed to 
the air in froſty weather till flakes of ice are found in it, 
and then brought into a warm room, thoſe flakes wil! 
remain even in that place a long time undiffolved ; and 
if they are taken out and expoſed at a ſmall diſtance to 
the fire, they will not run into water as common ice 
would, but they will by degrees evaporate, and there 
will be left only a little white ſalt. 

Since ſea-water, when frozen, thus forms a very durable 
ice, it appears eaſy to conceive, that the immenſe maſles 
of ſuch de found in the northern ſeas ſhould continue 
undifſolved through the whole year, and at the return 
of the freezing ſeaſon remaining of the ſame bigne(s 
as at firſt, they muſt of conſequence then become much 
bigger by the freezing of more ice about them; and thus 
continuing to looſe very little, and that only by accidents, 


and annually to increaſe a great deal, it is not wonderful 


that they become ſo large. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 167. p. 830. 
Sce Sea-WATER, 

But there have been different opinions with regard to the 
origin of thoſe vaſt piles of ice, reſembling whole iſlands, 
in the northern regions. Some aſcribe them to ſnow, 
which, falling in great abundance, in theſe cold climates, 
and melting in the fea, accumulates gradually, till thole 
huge heaps are at length formed: but the more common 
opinion is, that this zce is formed from the freſh waters 
which flow from the neighbouring lands. It is Certain 
that great quantities of floating ice are diſcharge by the 
river Oby, and kept in a ſtate of conſtant agitation by t. 
Bartoli has wiitten an Italian treatiſe expreſly 01 /c? ard 
coagulation. And the Ada Eruditorum furniſh us with 
an account of a French author on the ſame ſubject» 
Sce COAGULATION, and Corp and CRYSTALL1/4- 
TION, 
Sir Robert Barker has particularly deſcribed the proceſs 
of making ice in the Eaſt Indies, where, during bis 
time, he has never ſeen any natural ice. For this put- 
poſe they dig, on a large open plain, three or four pits, 
about thirty feet ſquare, and two deep each; the bot- 
toms of which they cover about eight inches or a 
foot thick with ſugar-cane or the ſtems of the large Iu— 


dian corn, dried, On this bed are placed in rows a _ 
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ber of ſmall ſhallow unglazed earthen pans, formed of 
a very porous earth; a quarter of an inch thick, and 
about an inch and a quarter deep; which, at the duſk of 
the evening, they fill with ſoft water that had been 
boiled. In the morning before ſurm-1iſe, the ice-makers 
attend at the pits and collect what was frozen in baſkets, 
which they convey to the place of preſervation. [bis is 
generally prepared on ſome high dry ſituation, by ſinking 
a pit fourteen or fifteen feet deep, lining it firſt with 
ſtraw and then with a coarſe kind of blanketing. The 
ice is depoſited in this pit and beat down with rammers, 
till at length its own accumulated cold again freezes it 
and forms one folid maſs. The m-uth of the pit is well 
ſecured from the exterior air with ſtraw and blanket», and 
a thatched roof is thrown over the whole. The quantity 
of ice formed by the method above deſcribed depends on 


a light atmoſphere, and clear ſerene weather, Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ixv. p. ii art. 22. 


Icg-bergs are large bodies of ice filling the valleys between 


the high mountains in northern latitudes ;z the face of 
which towards the ſ-a is nearly perpendicular and of a 


very lively light green colour. Some of theſe are at leaſt 
three hundred feet high, 


Ice, Bl:nk of the, is a name given by the pilots to a bright 


appearance near the horizon occaſioued by the ice, and 
obſerved before the ice itſelf is ſeen. 


Ic cream, method of making. Take a ſufficient quantity 


of cream, and, when it is to be mixed with raſpberry, or 
currant, or pine, a quatte part as much of the juice or jam 
aof the cream: after beating and ſtraining the mixture 
through a cloth, put it with a little juice of lemon into 
the mould, which 1s a pewter veſſel, and vatying in ſize 
and ſhape at pleaſure ; cover the mould and place it in a 
pail about two thirds full of ice, into which two hand- 
fuls of ſalt hive been thrown ; turn the mould by the 
hand-bold with a quick motion to and fro, in the manner 
uſed for milling chocolate, for eight or ten minutes; then 
let it reſt as long, and turn it again for the ſame time; and 
having let it to tand half an hour, it is fit to be turned 
our ot the mould and to be ſent to table. 

Lemon juice and ſugar, and the juices of various kinds 


of fruits are frozen without cream, and when cream is uſed, 
it ſhould be well mixed, | 


Ice houſe, a repoſitory for ice during the ſummer months. 


The aſpect of ze-b:vuſes ſhould be towards the eaſt or 
ſouth-eaſt, ſor the advantage of the morning ſun to expel 
the damp air, as that is more pernicious than warmth; 
for which, reaſon, trees in the vicinity ot an zce-houſe tend 
to its diſadvantage. . 
The beſt ſoil for an ic:-h:4/e to be made in is chalk, as it 
conveys away the waſte water without any artiticial 
drain; next to that, looſe ſtony earth, or gravelly foil. 
Its ſituation ſhould be on the fide of a hill, for the advan- 
tage of entering the cell upon a level, as in the draw- 
ing, Tab. II. fig. 23. 
To conſtruct an zce-houſe, firſt chooſe a proper place at 2 
convenient diltance from the dwelling-houſe or houſes 
it is to ſerve : dig a cavity (if for one family, of the di- 
menlſions ſpeciſied in the deſign) of the figure of an in- 
verted cone, ſinking the bottom, concave, to form a re- 
ſervoir for the waſte water till it can drain off; if the foil 
requires it, cut a drain to a conſiderable diſtance, or ſo 
far as will come out of the fide of the hill, or into a 
well, to make it communicate with the ſprings, and in 
that drain form a /{in& or air-trap, marked h by linking 
the drain ſo much lower in that place as it is high, and 
bring a partition from the top an inch or more into the 
water, which will conſequently be in the trap; and will 
keep the well air-tight., Work up a ſufficient number 
of brick piers to receive a cart wheel, to be laid with 
its convex bde upwards to receive the ice; lay hurdles 
and ſtraw upon the wheel, which will let the melted 
ice drain through, and ferve as a floor. The fides 
and dome of the cone, are to be nine inches thick— 
the Gdes to be done in ſteened brickwork, 7. e. without 
mortar, and wrought at right angles to the face of the 
work : the ſilling- in behind, ſhould be with gravel, looſe 
ſtones, or brick bats, that, the water which drains through 
the ſides, may the more eaſily eſcape into the well. he 
doors of the zce-houſe ſhould be made as cloſe as poſſible, 
and bundles of ſtraw placed always before the inner door 
to keep out the air. 

Deſcription of the parts referred to by the letters. 
a The line firſt dug out. 
b "The brick circumference of the cell. 
c The diminution of the cell downwards. 
d The leſſer diameter of the cell. 
e The cart wheel, or joiſts and hurdles. 
F The piers to receive the wheel or floor. 
1 The principal receptacle for ſtraw. 


The inner trance, þ each of theſe paſſages have a ſepa- 


i The firit entrance, as e 


4 The outer door, 
An air trap. 


— 


and branches grow to a ſurpriſing ſize. 


1 
m The well. 


n The profile of the piers, 


he ice filled in. 


p The height of the cone. 

9 The dome worked in two half-biick arches, 

r The arched paſſage. 

s The door-ways in'erted in the walls. 

t The floor of the paſſage. | 
u An aperture through which the ice may be put into the 
cell ; this muſt be covered next the crown ot the dome; 
and then filled with earth. 

The floping door, againſt which the ſtraw ſhould be 
aid; 

The ice when to be put in, ſhould be collected during the 
ſroſt, broken into [mall pieces, and rammed down hard in 
the ſtrata of not more than a foot, in order to make it one 
complete body; the care in putting it in, and well ram- 
ming it, tends much to its preſervation. 

In a ſeaſon when ice is not to be had in ſuſſicent quanti- 
ties ſaow may be ſubſtituted, 

The editor is indebted for this deſcription and drawing of 
an ice-houſe to the friendly communication of Mr. Black- 
burn, an ingenious architect. 

Ice may be preſerved in a dry place under ground, by 
covering it well with chaff, ſtraw, or reeds, Phil, Tranf. 
Ne 84. p. 140. See SNOW, 

Greet uſe is made of chaff in ſome places of Italy to pre- 
ſerve ice: the ice-· houſe for this purpoſe need only be a 
deep hole dug in the ground on the fide of a hill, from 
the bottom of which they can eaſily carry out a drain, 
to jet out the water which is ſeparated at any time from 
the ice, that it may not meit and ſpoil the reſt. If the 
ground is tolerably dry, they do not line the des with 
any thing, but leave them naked, and only make a 
covering of thatch over the top of the hole: this pit they 
fill either with pure ow, or cle with ice taken from 
the puteſt and clcareſt water; becauſe they do not uſe 
it as we do in England, to ſet the bottles in, but really 
mix it with the wine. They firſt cover the bottom cf 
the hole with chaff, and then lay in the ice, not letting 
it any where touch the des, but ramming in a large 
bed of chaff all the way between: they thus carry on 
the filling to the top, and then cover the ſutſace with 
chaff, and in this manner it will keep as long as they 
pleaſe. | 

When they take any of it out for uſe, they wrap the 
lump up in chaff, and it may then be carricd to any di- 


ſtant place, withouc waſte or running, Phil. Tranſ. 


let plant, a very ſingular and beautiful plant of the ficoides 


kind, called by Mr, Tourneſort, ficoides Aßricana falio 
plantazenis undnlatos micis argenteis adſ"erſo, or the A ri- 
can hcoides with a waved plaintain-I:ke leaf, and covered 
with ſilver drops. It is alſo commonly called with us 
the diamoud-plant, and the froſt-plant, from its leaves 
and ſtalks being all over beſet with tranſparent cryſtal- 
like drops, as if covered over with ſmall icicles. This 
is a ſpecies of the fig marygold, or MESSEMBRYANTHE - 
MUM. The ſecds of this plant are to be ſown very early 
in the ſpring upon a good hot-bed; when the plants are 
come up they are to be rranſplanted into ſmail pots, filled 
with freſh light ſandy earth, and plunged into another 
hot-bed; as that hot-bed declines in heat they ſhould be 
moved into a third, and this will bring them forward to- 
ward flowering. In July theſe plants may be expoſed by 
degrees to the open air, and ſoon after this their flowers 
will appear. If it is deſired to have theſe plants very large, 
they ſhould be ſhook out of their pots into an old bot- bed 
of tanners bark, in which their roots will extend every 
way, and the branches in proportion; fo that a ſingle 
plant will ſometimes ſpread to a yard ſquare, and its leaves 

The flowers of 
this ſpecies are of no great beauty, but its ice-like appear- 
ance in the midlt of ſummer is lo ſingular, as to make it 
very univerſally admir:d. 


ICELE, in Mythslogy, the fon of Sleep, according to the 


fable, and brother of Morpheus, who is ſaid to have the 
power of changing himſelf into a variety of forms; va= 
rias imitantia formas jamnia, deluſe mentis imago. Ovid, 


Met. lib. ii. c. 639. 


ICH-DIEN, the motto of the arms of the prince of Wales, 


ſignifying in High Dutch, 7 /erve. 

Sir Henry Spelman judges it to be Saxon, Ie thien; the 
Saxon 4, with a traniveric ſtroke, being the ſame with th; 
and ſignifying, I ſerve, or am a ſervant, as the miniſters of 
the Saxon kings were called th1ens, or thanes. See CROw Ns 
of Briti/h Princes. | 


ICHNEUMON, in Zoology, the name of an animal of 


which there have been a multitude of idle and fabulous 
things aſſerted. It is a creature of the vIivERRA kind 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem with a longer and narrower body 
than a cat, and ſomething approaching both in ſhape 
and colour to the badger. Its noſe is black and ſharp, 


like 


like that of a ferret. It has no beard or whiſker ; its 
noſe is prominent; its ears ſhort and round; and its eyes 
flame-coloured ; its colour is a yellowiſh grey, much like 
that of ſome of the monkey claſs. This is its appear- 
ance when in a good humour; but when frighted or pro- 
voked, it raiſes its hairs upright, and ſhews them va- 
riegated at intervals with grey and yellow in diſtinCt por- 
tions; its legs are ſhort, and its feet have all five toes; 
its tail is very long, and thick at the inſertion ; its teeth 
and its tongue like thoſe of the cat; and what is very ſin- 
gular is, that in both ſexes it has a large aperture ſituated 
below the anus, which zt dilates and contracts at plea- 
ſure, Hence came the old opinion, that both male and 
female conceived, and brought forth young in this ani- 
mal. Its ſize is from twenty-four to forty-two inches 
long, from the tip of the noſe to the end of the tail. 
When it ſleeps, it brings its head and tail under irs belly, 
appearing like a round ball, with two legs ſticking out. 
It is naturally a very cleanly animal, and is very briſk and 
nimble, and of great courage. It will engage a large 
dog ; and if it have a quarrel with a cat, will deſtroy 
that creature by three bites on the throat. Its noſe is fo 
ſharp and narrow, that it can wy hardly lay hold of any 
thing large with its teeth, and ſcarce can bite a man's 
clenched iſt, It is very expert in ſeizing its prey; it 
ſtands erect on its hinder legs to defcry where it is, then 
throwing itſelf flat on its belly, crawts very flily towards 
it, and when within reach, darts violently upon it. It 
feeds indifferently on all animals that it can get at. Its 
common food are the fnail, the lizard, the chameleon, 
fuch ſerpents as it can manage, frogs, rats, and mice; 
it is alſo very fond of birds, and of none fo much as the 
hen and chicken, and will feign itſelf dead till they come 
within reach. 
It is much valued in Egypt for deſtroying ſerpents, which 
it ſeizes very ſkilfully by the throat, and is kept tame in 
the houſes, as the cat with vs. The people call it Pha- 
raoh's rat, and the peaſants frequently bring its young to 
market. It is a great deſtroyer of the eggs of crocodiles, 
which it digs out of the ſand, and even kills multitudes 
of the young of thoſe terrible reptiles ; ſc that it was 
not without reaſon that it was ranked by the Egyptians 
in the claſs of their deities. Tab, III. Puadrupeds, 
N” 24. 
IcaxEuMox-Wwaſp, the name given by the old writers on 
inſects to the ſmall fender bodied waſp, which is fre- 
quently found about mud walls, and dry banks of earth. 
It is very different from the fly ſimply called the ichneu- 
mon; of which there are numerous ſpecies. This is a 
true waſp, and is mottled with black and yellow in the 
manner of the common waſp. 
IcHNEU MON-fly, in the Linnæan Syſem, is a genus of the 
hymenoptera claſs of inſets; comprehending no leſs than 
ſeventy-feven ſpecies. 
The characters of this genus are, that the mouth has jaws 
without a tongue; the joints of the antennz are more 
than thirty ; the abdomen is for the moſt part petiolated, 
ard the ſting is thraſt out of a cylindric bivalve ſheath, 


Some of rhe ſpecies of this genus have a whitiſh scu- 


TELLUM, and the antennz are annulated with a whitiſh 
belt. Others have a whitiſh ſcute/lum with the antennæ 
wholly black; and others again have the ſcutel/um of the 
ſame colour with the thorax, and the antennz either 


annulated with a belt, or black and briſtly. The ſpecics | 


of :chenumon live chiefly in their caterpillar ſtate, in the 
bodies of other inſects, particularly of the CATERPIL- 
Laus of moths and butterflies, in which they depoſit 
_—_ eggs, Hee CATERPILLAR eaters, and Phil. Tranſ. 
2 
76. 
ICHNOGRAPHY, in Perſpectiue, the view of any thing cut 


off by a plane parallel to the horizon, juſt at the bale or | 


bottom of it. | 

The word is derived from the Greck xvog, ve/{igium, foot- 
Hep, and yeagu, ſcribo, I deſeribe, as being a deſcription 
of the footſteps or traces of a work. 

Tchnography is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 
plan, geometrical plan, or ground plot, of any thing, and is 
oppoſed to OR THOGRAPHY or ELEVATION. See alſo 
SCENOGRAPHY and HTEREOGRAPHY, 
IcHNoGRAPHY, in Architecture, is a tranſverſe ſeRion of 
a building, exhibiting the ciccumſerence of the whole edi- 
fice, and of the ſeveral! rooms and apartments in the given 
ſtory ; together with the thickneſs of the walls and parti- 
tions; the dimenſions of the doors, windows, and chim- 


neys; the projectures of the columns and piers, with 


every thing viſible in ſuch a ſection. 

The drawing or deſigning of this is properly the work of 
the maſter- architect, or ſurveyor ; it being, indeed, the 
molt difficult of any. 

IcHNOGRAPHY, in Fortifficatian, denotes the plan or repte- 
ſentation of the length and breadth of a fortreſs ; the 
diſtinCt parts of which are marked out, either on the 
ground itſelf or upon paper, 


n the grand ſeignior's pages, ſerving in the 
eraglio. | 
The word, according to ſome authors, is compoſed of the 
the Turkiſh words, ich, or ich, which ſigniſies with: y 
and oglan, page. In which ſenſe icheglan is a page ſerr. 
ing within ſide the palace, or ſeraglio. Others derive i. 
from the barbarous Greek yxoxzs, or ryxoxz;; which was 
formed from the Latin inc Theſe two etymolopies 
give nearly the ſame ſenſe to ichoglan, taking incola tor de- 
mus mcola. 
Theſe are the children of Chriſtians, and bred up in an 
auſterity ſcarce to be conceived. The ſu'tan prefers them 
to offices more or leſs conſiderable, as they appear mote 
or leſs capable, and devoted to his ſervice; but ic is to 
be obſerved, they are incapable of offices tilt forty years 
of age, unleſs they have fome particular diſpenfation from 
the grand ſeignior. They are educated with a great dea! 
of care in the ſeraglios of Perſia, Adrianople, and Con- 
ſtantinople. They are under the direction of a capi aga 
who preſides over their exerciſes, and treats them with 
great ſeverity. They are divided into four odas, or cham. 
ders, where, according to their ſeveral talents or inclina- 
tions, they are inſtructed either in the languages, religion 
or exerciſes of the body, N 
ICHOR, Ic, fignifying any Ju, or humidity, properly 
denotes a thin, watery humour, like ferum ; but is ſome - 
times alſo uſed for a thicker kind, flowing from ulcers; 
called alſo sax1Es, 
ICHTHY OCOLLA, I Ne, formed of ix. Hb, and 
xa)>z, glue, popularly called %u, or fiſb=glue, is a 
ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, prepared from a fiſh of the 
STURGEON kind, caught in the rivers of Ruſſia and 
Hungary, The 5belnga affords the beſt ; but the ſounds 
of all freſh-water ſiſh yield, more or leſs, fine ifinglaſs ; 
particularly the ſmaller ſorts, found in prodigious quan- 
tities in the Caſpian ſea, and feverat hundred miles be. 
yond Aſtracan, in the Wolga, Yaik, Don, and even as 
far as Siberia. It is alſo well known, that our lakes and 
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tities of fiſh, ſaid to be of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe in 
Muſcovy, and yielding the fineſt iſinglaſs. The produc- 
tion of iſinglafs requires no artiſicial heat, neither is the 
matter diflolved for this purpoſe, as it has been generally 
| imagined : ſor, as the continuity of its fibres would be 
deſt:oyed by ſolution, the maſs would become brittle in 
drying, and ſnap ſhort aſunder, which is always the cafe 
with glue, but never with iſinglaſs. The latter, indeed, 
may be reſolved into glue wich boiling water, but us li 
brous recompoſition would be found impraCticable after- 
wards, and a fibrous texture is one of the moſt diltin- 
guilhing characteriſtics of genuine ifinglafs. Ifinglaſs is 
nothing more than certain membranous parts of fiſhes, 
divefted of their native mucoſity, rolled and twiſted into 
different forms, and dried in the open air. The ſounds 
or air-bladders of freſh-water fiſn, in general, are pre- 
ferred for this purpoſe; as being the moſt tranſparent, 
delicate, ftexible ſubſtances, Theſe conſtitute the fineſt 
ſorts of ifinglaſs; thoſe. called book and ordinary ſtaple 
are made of the inteſtines, and probably the peritonæum, 
of the fiſh. The ſounds, which yield the finer iſinglaſe, 
conſiſt of parallel fibres, and are eaſily rent longitudi- 
nally : but the ordinary forts are found compoſed of dou- 
ble membranes, whoſe fibres croſs each other obliquely, 
reſembling the coats of a bladder. Iſinglaſs receives its 
different ſhapes in the following manner: the parts of 
which it is compoſed, particularly the ſounds, ate taken 
from the fiſh while ſweet and freſh, ſlit open, waihed 
from their ſlimy ſordes, diveſted of every thin membrane 
which invelopes the ſound, and then expoſed to ſtiffen a 
little in the air. In this ſtate they are formed into rolls 
about the thickneſs of a finger, and in length according 
to the intended ſize of the ſtaple; a thin membrane is 
generally ſelected for the centre of the roll, round which 
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each extremity of the roll is turned inwards. Having 
thus ſettled the proper dimenſions, the two ends of what 
is called the ſhort ſtaple are pinned together with a ſmall 
wooden peg ; the middle of the roll is then preſſed a lit- 
tle downwards, which gives it the reſemblance of a heart, 
and thus it is laid on boards, or hung up in the air to 
dry, The ſounds, which compoſe the long ſtaple, are 
larger than the former ; but the operator leugthens this 
ſort at pleaſure, by interfolding the ends of one or more 
pieces of the ſound with each other, The extremities 
are faſtened with a peg like the former; but the middle 
part of the roll is bent more conſiderably downwards z 
and, in order to preſerve the ſhape of the three obtuſe an- 
gles chus ſormed, a piece of round ſtick is faſtened in 
cach angle with ſmall wooden pegs, in the ſame manner 
as the ends, In this ſtate it is permitted to dry Jong 
enough, to retain ity form, when the pegs and ſticks are 
taken out, and the drying completed. Laſtly, the pieces 
of iſinglaſs are joined together in rows, by running __ 


rivers in North America are ſtocked with immenſe quan- 


the reſt are folded alternately, and about half an inch of 
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thread through the peg-holes, for the convenience of 
package and exportation. 

he membranes of the book ſort being thick and re- 
fractory, will not admit the ſame formation; and, there- 
fore, the pieces, after their ſides are folded inwardly, are 
bent in the centre, in ſuch manner, that the oppoſite 
ſides reſemble the cover of a book, whence its name; a 
peg, run acroſs the middle, faſtens the ſides together, 
and thus it is dried like the former. The cake ifinglaſs 
is formed of the bits and fragments of the ſtaple ſorts, 
put into a flat metalline pan, with a very little water, 
and heated juſt enough to make the parts cohere like a 
pan-cake when it is dried: bat this is of little value. 
Ilinglaſs is beſt made in the ſummer, as frolt gives it a 
diſagreeable colour, deprives it of its weight, and im- 

airs its gelatinous principle. 
The ſounds of cod and ling bear a general likeneſs to thoſe 
of the ſturgeon kind of Linnzus, and are uſed for the 
ſame purpoſe. The Newfoundland and Iceland fiſher- 
men ſplit open the fiſh as ſoon as taken, and throw the 
back-bones, with the ſounds annexed, in a heap ; but 
previous to putreſaction, the ſounds are cut out, waſhed 
from their ſlime, and ſalted for uſe, In cutting out the 
ſounds, the parts between the ribs are left behind, which 
are much the beſt; the Iceland fiſhermen are ſo ſenſible 
of this, that they beat the bones upon a block with a 
thick ſtick, till the pockets, as they term them, come out 
eaſily, and thus preſerve the ſound entire. If the ſounds 
have been cured with ſalt, that mult be diſſolved by ſteep- 
ing them in water, before they are prepared for iſiuglafs. 
The freſh found mult then be laid on a block of wood, 
whoſe ſurface is a little elliptical, to the end of which a 
ſmall hair-bruſh is nailed, and with a ſaw-knife the mem- 
branes on each ſide of the found muſt be ſcraped off. 
The knife is rubbed upon the bruſh occationally, to clear 


perfectly cleanied of the mucous matter with a coarſe 
cloth; the ſounds are afterwards walhed a few minutes 
in lime- water, in order to abſorb their oily principle; 
and laſtly, in clear water. They are then laid upon nets 
to dry in the air; but, if intended to reſemble foreign 
iſinglaſs, the ſounds of cod will only admit of that called 
book; but thoſe of ling of both ſhapes. The thicker 
the ſounds are, the better the iſinglaſs, excepting its co- 
lour ; but that is immaterial to the brewer, who is its 
chief conſumer. See Mr. Jackſon's Account of the Diſ- 
covery of the Manufacture of Ifinglaſs, in Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ixiii. part i. p- 1, &Cc. 

Tchthyacolla, or ifinglaſs, is one of the pureſt and fineſt 
of the animal glues, of no particular ſmell or taſte. 
Beaten into threads, it diſſolves pretty readily in boiling 
water or milk, and forms a gelatinous ſubſtance, which 
ields a mild nutciment, and proves uſeful medicinally 
in ſome diſorders ariſing from a ſharpneſs and colliqua- 
tion of the humours. A folution of it in water, cu- 
riouſly ſpread, whilſt hot, upon ſilk, affords an elegant 
ſticking-plaiſter for ſlight injuries of the ſkin, not eaſily 
ſeparable from the part by water, and ſcarcely inferior to 
the more compounded one fold under the name of the 
ladies black ſticking-plaſter, in which different balſams 
and reſins are joined to the ichthyorolla, See EMeLaAs- 
TRUM adbæſiuum. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

Iſinglaſs is uſed in miniature painting, in the ſame man- 
ner as the gum Arabic or Senegal, for rendering water a 
proper vehicle, by giving it a due viſcidity for ſpreading 
and binding the pigments of an earthy texture. But the 
greateſt quantities of it are conſumed by brewers, wine- 
coopers, &c. for FINING their liquors, 

A fize may be made ot iſinglaſs, by boiling half an ounce 
of the beaten iſinglaſs in a pint and half of water, till 
the whole be diffolved, and then ſtraining the hot fluid 
through a linen rag. The fize may be reduced by taking 
balf the above quantity, and adding to it an equal mea- 
ſure of hot water. | 

A very valuable GLUE is to be made of this drug. 

It is valuable, in that it will keep alſo, and is a very pro- 
per form to keep iſinglaſs in, for readineſs for the wine- 
cooper's uſe ; beſides this ir ſerves alſo very elegantly for 


the taking off the impreſſions of medals, coins, &. See 
MevpaL. 


ICHTHYoOCOLLA piſcis, in Ichthyo'ogy, the name of a large 
- fiſh, of the sTURGEoON kind; from which, as alſo from 


the huſo Germanorum, the drug called inſinglaſs or ichthys- 
colla is made, It is a fiſh of very great ſize, and is car- 
tilaginous, having no bones nor ſcales; its head is large 


See BELL UG A-/tone. 


ICH THYOLOGISTS, authors who have written concern- | 


ing fiſhes. The authors who have left us treatiſes on this 
OL. II. Ny 187. 


its teeth; the pockets are cut open with ſciffirs, and 


and thick, and its mouth ſtands very forward; the upper | 
jaw has four fleſhy apophyſes hanging from it; its eyes | 
are ſmall; its fteſh is very well taſted, but glutinous; it | 
1s of a yellowiſh colour, and its tail is large and forked. | 


ſubjeCt are very numerous; and xe ranged by Artedz 
into their ſeveral proper claſſes, with great care and 
candor, 

The ſyſtematical ;chthyologi/ts are Ariſtotle, Pliny, Iſidore; 
Albertus Magnus, Gaza, the interpreter of Ariſtotle, Mar- 
ſchall, Wootton, Bellonius, Rondeletius, Salvian, Geſ- 
ner, Aldrovand, Johnſton, Charlton, Willughby, Ray; 
Artedi, and Linnzus. 

The zchthyologifts who have written of the fiſhes only of 
ſome particular places, are theſe : Ovid, of the fiſhes of 
the Euxine; Oppian, of thoſe of the Adriatic ; Auſo- 
nius, of thoſe of the Moſelle ; Mangolt, of thoſe of the 
Podamie lake; Paulus Jovius, of thoſe of the Tyrrhene 
ſea; Bened. Jovius, of thoſe of the lake Larius; Petrus 
Gilius, of thoſe of the Maſſilian ſea ; Figulus, of thoſe 
of the Moſelle ; Salvian, of thoſe of the 'Tyrrhene ſea ; 
Schwenkfeldt, of thoſe of Sileſia z Schonefeldt, of thoſe 
of Hamburgh ; Margrave, of the Braſilian fiſhes ; Ruy- 
ſel, of thoſe of Amboyna; and Francis Valentine, of 
thoſe of the ſame place. Of theſe authors, Ovid, Aus 
ſonius, Oppian, and Bened. Jovius, wrote in verſe, the 
reſt in proſe, | 

The 1chthyologi/ts, who have copied all they have written 
from the works of other writers, and therefore leaſt de- 
ſerve the name, are the following : Pliny, Ælian, Athæ- 
neus, Iſidore, the author of the Libri De Natura Re 
rum, Albertus Magnus, Johannes Cuba, Marſchall, Geſ- 
ner in great part, Aldrovand in great part, Johnſton, 
Charlton, and perhaps ſome others. 

In regard to method, ſome have written of fiſhes without 
any method at all; ſome have treated of them in the al- 
phabetical order of their names, and ſome have followed 
a method more or leſs perfect throughout their works. 
Thoſe :chthyolggi/ts who have attended to no method at 
all, are Ovid, lian, Athzneus, Auſonius, Hildegarde, 
De Pinguia, Paulus, and Bened. Jovius, Figulus, Salviart 
in his Hiſtory of the Roman Filhes, and Ruyſch. 

Thoſe who have written alphabetically, are Cuba, Marſ- 
chall, Salvian in his Tabula Piſcatoria, Geſner, Scho- 
nefeldt, Johnſton. 

Among the authors who have uſed ſome ſort of method, 
thoſe come firit who have treated of fiſhes, according to 
the places where they are uſually caught. Of theſe are 


. Oppian, Rondeletius, Aldrovand, Johnſton, and Charl- 


ton. 


Thoſe who have treated of fiſhes, according to the gene- 
ral diviſion of them into cetaceous, ſpinoſe, and cartila- 
ginous, are Ariſtotle, who was author of the method, 
Wootton, Willughby, Ray ; the laſt two authors have 
added to this the numbering the rays of the fins on the 
back, which is one ſtep towards the Artedian method. 
The principal and beſt authors in this ſtudy, and who 
have reformed and amended it, are Ariſtotle, Bellonius, 
Rondelctius, Salvian, Geſner, Willughby, and Ray. To 
theſe are to be added ſuch as have deſcribed only new or 
particular fiſhes, who have merited greatly of the world 
by the new lights they have thrown in upon this part of 
natural hiſtory. Theſe are Paulus Jovius, Petrus Gillius, 
Schonefeldt, Sibbald, Marſigli, Hebenſtreit, and our coun- 
tryman Mark Cateſby: all the reſt, except Pliny, Athæ- 
neus, Aldrovand, and Johnſton, are of no uſe or value. 
Willughby is allowed by Artedi to be by far the beſt au- 
thor on the ſubject ; but the world will now give that 
character to Artedi himſelf. Artedi, De Script. Ich- 
thyol. 


ICH VHYOLOGY, of s, Hi, and voſos, diſcourſe, of art, 


the ſcience which treats of fiſh. The proper objects of 
this ſtudy are aquatic animals, which have fins, and have 
no feet. The buſineſs of ic>thyology is, firſt, to diſtin- 
guiſh all the parts of fiſh by their ſeveral proper names; 
then to adapt to each fiſh its proper generical and ſpecific 
names; and finally to commemorate ſome of its peculiar 
qualities. See Fisu, and GENERICAL name. 


ICHTHYOMANTIA, Ixv8cuavrza, in Antiquity, a ſpecies 


of divination by means of the entrails of fiſhes. 


ICHTHYOPHAGI, 1x$»08aſz, compounded of xb, I, 


and @aſzy, to eat, fiſh-eaters, a name given to a people, 
or rather to ſeveral different people, who lived wholly on 
fiſh. 

The Ichthyophagi, ſpoken of by Ptolemy, are placed by 
Sanſon in the provinces of Nanquin and Vantong. Aga= 
tharchides calls all the inhabitants between Carmania and 
Gedroſia, by the name {chthyophagr. 

From the accounts given us of the Jchthyephagi, by He- 
rodotus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, &c. it appears, in- 
deed, that they had catile, but that they made no uſe of 
them, excepting, as they ſay, to feed their fiſn. They 
made their — * of large fiſh-bones, the ribs of whales 
ſerving them for their beams, The jaws of theſe ani- 
mals Ty them for doors, and the mortars wherein 


Hoy pounded their fiſh, and baked it in the ſun, were 
not 


ing elſe but their vertebr®. 
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ICHTHYPERIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
Dr. Hill ro the bony palates of fiſhes, which ate fie- 
- quently found foſſile at great depths in the earth, and 
uſually immerſed in the ſtrata of ſtone; and in this ſtate 
had been named by Mr. Lhuyd, from their reſemblance 
in ſhape to the pods of lupines, and ſome of the other 
leguminous plants, /iligua/lra. 

Many from this name, and this caſual reſemblance to the 
pou of plants, have been miſled into the believing them 
offils of vegetab'e origin. But they have plainly all of 
them been the bony coverings of different parts of the 
mouths of certain fiſh of the cartilaginous, and perhaps 
other kinds, whoſe principal food being ſhell-fiſhz theſe 
bony palates were neceſlary to the eating of them. Many 
of the ichthyperia are found indeed plainly worn and 
rounded by uſe. 

They are ſometimes found in their ſoſſile ſtate joined to 
one another; but commonly in fingle pieces or joints, or 
in fragments of ſuch. 'They are of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the BUFONIT =, and their ſhape depends on the 
ſpecies of fiſh, or part of the mouth, to which they be- 
longed. But their moſt uſual figure is that of half the 
ſhell of the pod of a lupine. Their ſizes are various, 
from the tenth of an inch to two inches in length, and 
an inch in breadth. "Their ſurface is ſometimes ſmooth 
and poliſhed ; ſometimes finely ſtriated or finuated, and 
ſometimes wholly covered with tubercles. They are alto 
found of very different colours; but moſt frequently ei- 
ther black, or of a dark cheſnut colour. 

They are found lodged and bedded in the ſtrata of ſtone, 
in Germany, Italy, and France, and in the iflands of the 
Archipelago, aud in Syria among the ſpines of the 
echini ; but they are no where to frequent as in England, 
there being with us very few quarries of ſtone which do 
not aiford more or lefg of them. See Tab. of Foſſits, 
C/a/s 8. Hill's Hiſt, of Folils, p. 645. 

ICHTHYS, 1xbes, in Antiquity, a famous acroſtic of the 
Erythrzan fibyl, mentioned by Euſebius and St. Aultin ; 
the firſt words of every verle of which made up In; 
Noiso5 Oe vits owrrp, fejus Chriſtus Dei filius, ſervator, 
2 initial letters of which compoſe the word ichn, 
IX. 0 us» 

ICICA, in the /Jateria Medica, a name given by ſome to 
the GUM elemt. 

ICICARIBA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 


the tree which afforus us the GUM mi, uled in medi- | 


cine. | 

ICOCA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, de- 
ſcribed by Plumier; fince called by Linnæus chbry/ebala- 
nus. See Cocoa PLUM. | 


ICON, Eser, in Rhetoric, the ſame with IMAGE. 


ICONOCLASTS, or IcoxnocrtasTaz, formed from guxwy, 
' image, and wag, to breok, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
breakers of images; a name which the church of Rome 
gives to all who reject the ule of images in religious 
Matters. 

In this ſenſe, not only the reformed, but ſome of the 
eaſtern churches, are called icenec las, and are all eflcem- 
ed by them heretics, as oppoling the worthip of the images 
of God, and the ſaints, and breaking their figures and 
re preſetations in churches. 

The oppoſition to images began in Greece under the 
reign of Bardanes, who was cieated emperor of the 
Greeks a litile after the commencement of the eighth 
century when the worſhip of them became common. 
Sce IMaGE., But the tumults occaſioned by it were 
quelled by a revolution, which, in 713, deprived Bar- 
danes of the imperial throne. 'The diſpute, however, 
broke out with redoubled fury under Leo the Iſaurian, 
who iſſued out an edict in the year 726, abrogating, as 
ſome ſay, the worſhip of images, and ordering all the 
images, except that of Chrilt's crucifixion, to be re- 
moved out of the churches ; but according to others, this 
edict only prohibited the paying to them any kind of ado- 
ration or worſhip. This edit occaſioned a civil war, 
which broke out in the iſlands of the Archipelago, and, 
by the ſuggeſtions of the prieſts and monks, ravaged a 
part of Aſia, and afterwards reached Italy. The civil 
commotions and inſurieQtions in Italy were chiefly pro- 
moted by the Roman pontifls, Gregory I. and Il. Leo 
was excommunicated, and his ſubjeQs, in the Italian 
provinces, violated their allegiance, and riſing in arms, 
either maſſacred or baniſhed all the emperor's deputies 
and officers. In conſequence of theſe proceedings, Leo 
aſſembled a council at Conſtantinople in 730, which de- 
graded Germanus, the biſhop of chat city, who was a 
patron of images; and he ordered all the images to be 
publicly burnt, and inflicted a variety of ſevere puniſh- 
ments upon ſuch as were attached to that idolatrous wor- 
ſhip. Hence aroſe two factions ; one of which adopted 
the adoration and worſhip of images, and on that ac- 
count called iconoduli or ICONOLATR&; and the other 


after his death, much leſs infected with ſuperſtition than 
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maintained that ſuch worſhip was unlawful, and that no. 
thing was more worthy the zeal of Chriſtians than to de- 
moliſh and deſtroy thoſe ſtatues and pictures, which were 
the occaſions of this groſs idolatry z and hence they were 
diſtinguiſhed by the titles of iconomachi, from ei t, image 

and a, I contend, and iconec.oſtz. The zeal of Gre- 
gory Il in favour of image-worſhip, was not ouly imi- 
tated, but even ſurpaſſed by his ſucceſſor Gregory III. 
in conſequence of which the Italian provinces were torn 
from the Grecian empire. 

Conſtantine, called Copronymus, from xompo;, ftercus, 
and owe, name, becauſe he was ſaid to have defiled the 
ſacred font at his baptiſm, ſucceeded his father Leo in 
74t, and iti 714 cbnvened a council at Conſtantinople, 
regarded by the Greeks as the ſeventh cecumenical coun- 
cil, which ſolemnly condemned the worſhip and uſe of 
images. Thoſe who, notwithſtanding this decree of the 
council, raifed commotions in the ſtate, were ſeverely 
puniſhed; and new laws were enacted, to ſet bounds to 
the violence of monaſtic rage. Leo IV. who was de- 
clared emperor in 775, purſued the ſame meaſures, and 
bad recourſe to the coercive influence of penal laws, in 
order to extirpate idolatry out of the Chriſtian church. 
Irene, the wife of Leo, poiſoned her huſband in 780; 
aſſumed the reigns of empire during the minority of her 
ſon Conſtantine, and in 786 ſummoned a council at Nice 
in Bithynia, known by the name of the ſecond Nicene 
council, which abrogated the laws and decrees againſt 
the new idolatry, reſtored the worſhip of images and and 
of the croſs, and denounced ſevere puniſhment againſt 
thoſe who maintained that God was the only object of 
religious adoration. In this conteſt, the Britons, Ger- 
mans, and Gauls, were of opinion, that images might 
be lawfully continued in churches, but they conſidered 
the worſhip of them as highly injurious and offenſive to 
the Supreme Being. Charlemagne diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
as a mediator in this controverſy : he ordered four books 
concerning images to be compoled, refuting the reaſons 
urged by the Nicene biſhops to juſtify the worſhip of 
images, which he ſent ro Adrian, the Roman pontiff, in 
790, in order to engage him to withdraw his approba- 
tion of the decrees of the laſt council of Nice. Adrian 
wrote an anſwer; and in 794, a council of three hun- 

dred biſhops, aſſembled by Charlemagne at Franc fort on 
the Maine, confirmed the opinion contained in the four 
books, and ſolemnly condemned the worſhip of images. 
In the Greck church, after the baniſliment of Irene, the 
controverly concerning images broke out anew, and was 
carried on by the contending parties, during the half of 
the ninth century, with various and uncertain ſucceſs. 

The emperor Nicephorus appears, upon the whole, to 
have been an enemy to this idolatrous worſhip, His ſuc- 
ceſlor, Michael Curopalates, ſurnamed Rhaugabe, patro- 
nized and encouraged it. But the icene changed on the 
acceſſion of Leo the Armenian to the empire; who al- 

ſeinbled a council at Conſtantinople in 814, that abo- 
liflicd the deciees of the Nicene council, His ſucceſſor 
Michael, ſurnamed Balbus, diſapproved the worſhip of 
images, and his ſon Theophilus treated them with great 
ſeverity. However, the empreſs Theodora, after his 
death, and during the minority of her ſon, aſſembled a 

council at Conſtantinople in $42, which reinſtated the 
decrees of the ſecond Nicene council, and encouraged 
image worſhip by a law. The council held at the ſame 
place under Photius, in 879, and reckoned by the Greeks 
the cighth general council, confirmed and renewed the 
Nicene decrees. In commemoration of this council, a 
feſtival was inſtituted by the ſuperſtitious Greeks, called 
the Feaſt of Orthodoxy. The Latins were generally of 
opinion, that images might be ſuffered. as the means of 
aiding the memory of the faithful, and of calling to their 
remembrance the pious exploits and virtuous actions of 
the perſons whom they repreſented; but they deteſted 

all thoughts of paying {Bi the leaſt marks of religious 
homage or adoration. The council of Paris, aſſembled 
in 824 by Lewis the Meek, reſolved to allow the uſe ot 

images in the churches, but ſeverely prohibited 1cnder- 
ing them religious worſhip. Nevertheleſs, rowards the 

concluſion of this century, the Gallican clergy began to 
pay a kind of religious homage to the images of ſaints, 
and their example was followed by the Germans, and 
other nations. However, the zconoclaſts ſtill had heit 
adherents among the Latins; the moſt eminent of w hom 
was Claudius, biſhop of Turin, who, in 823, ordered all 
images, and even the croſs, to be caſt out of the church”, 
and committed to the flames; and he wrote a treatiſe, in 

which he declared both againſt the uſe aud worſhip o 

them. He condemned relics, pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, and, all voyages to the tombs of ſaints; aud to 
his writings and labours it was owing, that the city of 
Turin, and the adjacent country, was, for a Jeng ume 


the 


the other parts of Europe. The controverſy concerning 
the ſanCtity of images was again revived by Leo, biſhop 
of Chalcedon, in the eleventh century, on occaſion of 
the emperor Alexius's converting the figures of filver, 
that adorned the oral of the churches, into money, in 
order to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate. The biſhop 
obſtinately maintained, that he had been guilty of ſacri- 
lege; and publiſhed a treatiſe, in which he affirmed, that 
in theſe images there reſided an inherent ſanctity, and 
that the a-loration of Chriſtians ought not to be confined 
to the perſons repreſented by theſe images, but extended 
to the images themſelves. The emperor afſembled a 
council at Conſtantinople, which determined, that the 
images of Chriſt and of the ſaints were to be honoured 
only with a relative worſhip ; and that invocation and 
worſhip were to be addreſſed to the ſaints only as the ſer- 
vants of Chriſt, and on account of their relation to him, 
as their maſter. Leo, diſſatisfied even with theſe abſurd 
and ſuperſtitious deciſions, was ſent into baniſhment. In 
the weſtern church, the worſhip of images was diſap- 
roved and oppoſed by ſeveral conſiderable parties, as the 
PetrobrnBens, Albigenſes, Waldenſes, &c. till at length 
this idolatrous practice was entirely aboliſhed in many 
parts of the Chriſtian world by the Reformation, Mo- 
ſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 91. 148, &c. 238, &c. Sce 
IMaGE. ; 

ICONOGRAPHIA, Eixovoypanra, derived from exam, image, 
and gag, I deſcribe, the deſcription of images, or an- 
cient ſtatues of marble and copper; alſo of buſts and 
ſemi-buſts, penates, paintings in freſco, moſaic works, 
and ancient pieces of miniature, 

ICONOLATRA, or IconoLATERs, from emwy, and Na- 
Tpevw, I wor/Hip, or ICONODUL 1, from exxwy and d, 
1 ſerve, thoſe who worſhip images; a name which the 
iconeclaſtes give to thoſe of the Romiſh communion, on 
account of their adoring images, and of rendering to 
them the worſhip only due to God. See IconocLasTs 
and IMAGE. 

ICONOLOGIA, formed from eywy and , 7 ſpeak, the 
interpretation of ancient images, monuments, and em- 
blems. 

IJICONOMACHI. See IcoxocLasTs. : 

ICOSAHEDRON, in Geometry, a regular body, or ſolid, 

terminated by twenty equilateral and equal angles. 
The icoſahedron may be conſidered as conſiſting of twenty 
triangular pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the centre of 
a ſphere, imagined to circumſcribe it; and therefore they 
all have their heights and- baſes equal; wherefoce the ſo- 
lidity of one of thoſe pyramids, multiplied by 20, the 
number of baſes, gives the ſolid content of the icoſabe- 
dron, : 

ICOSANDRIA, in Botany, the twelfth claſs of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, and a large number of ſtamina 
or male parts in each, comprehending five orders. 

The word is derived from the Greek sieg, twenty, and 
avnp, male. See Tab. I. of Botany, Claſs 12. and Tab. 

IV. Claſs 12. : 

It ſhould therefore ſtrictly ſignify a flower with twenty 
ſtamina, but it is only underſtood in an indefinite ſenſe 
and made to expreſs ſuch plants as have any larger num- 
ber, commonly twenty, often more, and thoſe growing 
to the inner ſide of the cup of the flower, not to the re- 
ceptacle of the future ſeeds. See FRUCTIFICATION. 

ICTERIC, derived from the Greek repo, which ſignifies 
the ſame; and ſome derive it farther from rfis, A kind 
of weaſel with yellow eyes, a term in Phy/ic, applied to 
ſuch perſons as have the }AuNDICE; which the Latins 
call iferus, aurigo, Or morbus regis. 

Idler ie medicines are thoſe remedies preſcribed in caſes of 
the jaundice. 

IcTER1C decottion, See MADDER. 

ICTERUS eu in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
ancients to a ſtone, famous for the cure of the jaundice, 
Pliny deſcribes four ſpecies of this ſtone. But theſe de- 
fcriptions are ſo ſhort, that we cannot determine from 
them which of the ſtones of thoſe known at preſenr, 
were intended.” 

ICTIAR, in the Eaftern Military Orders, an officer who 

has gone through all the degrees or poſts in his reſpec- 

4 and has a right to be a member of the divan. 

ICTIS, in Zoology, a name originally Greek, by which 
ſome authors call the FERRET. 

DA radix, in Botany, a name uſed by Columna and 
ſome other authors, for the large narrow-leaved kind of 
ruſcus, or butcher's broom ; called by others b:;/hingua. 

IDEA, 14a, the 1MAGE or reſemblance of a thing, which 

though not ſeen, is conceived by the mind. 
The word is Greek ; Cicero renders it into Latin by ex- 
emplar, and exemplum z and Plato himſelf, in ſome places 
by rapaſuſua. Cicero, in his Topics, alſo expreſſes it 
by forma and fvecies. 


Ion a, in Phyſiology, denotes the immediate object of tde 


mind about which we are employed, when we perceive 
or think of any thing; and this definition of Mr. Locke's 


is much lefs exceptionable than that of ſome other logi- 
cians, who define an idea to be a pattern or copy of a 


thing in the mind. 


Thus, when we look at the ſun; we do not fee that lu- 
minary itſelf, but its images or appearance, conveyed to 
— ſoul by the organ of ſight; and this image we call 
idea. 

The origin of ideas has been a long time diſputed amon 
philoſophers, The Peripatetics maintain, that external 
objects emit ſpecies which reſemble them all around; and 
that theſe ſpecies, ſtriking on our ſenſes, are by them 
tranſmitted to the underſtanding ; and that being ma- 
terial and ſenſible, they are rendered intelligible by the 
active intelleCt ; and are at length received by the paſſive. 
Others are of opinion, that our ſouls have of themſelves 
the power of producing ideas cf things we would think 
upon; and that they are excited to produce them by the 
impreſſions which objects make on the body, though 
theſe impreſſions are not images in any reſpect like the 
objects that oecaſioned them; And in this, ſay they, it 
is, that man is made after the image of God, and that 
he partakes of his power; for as God made all things 
out of nothing, and can reduce them to nothing when 
he pleaſes, ſo man can create as many ideas as he pleaſes, 
and annihilate them when he has done. 

Others maintain, that the mind has no occaſion for any 
thing beſide itſelf to perceive objects; and that, by con- 
ſidering itſelf, and its own perſections, it is able to diſ- 
cover all things that are without. Others, with Des 
Cartes, hold, that our ideas were created and born along 
with us. | 
Maſebtanchie, and his followers, aſſert, that God has in 
himſelt the ids of all the beings he has created; that 
thus he fees all things, in conſidering his own perfections, 
to which they correſpond ; and that, as he is intimately 
united to our ſouls, by his preſence, our mind ſees and 
perceives things in him which repreſent created beings ; 
and that it is thus we come by all our ideas, He adds, 
that though we ſee all ſenſible and material things in 
God, yet that we have not our ſenſations in him. When 
we perceive any ſenſible object, in our perception is in- 
cluded both a 4 and a pure idea. The ſenſation 
is a modification of the ſoul, and it is God who cauſes 
it in us; but for the idea joined with the ſenſation, it is 
in God; and it is in him that we ſee it. 

The Carteſians diſtinguiſh three kinds of ideas. The firſt, 
innate; ſuch, they ſay, is that we have of God, as of a 
being infinitely perfect. The ſecond, adventitious, which 
the mind receives in proportion as bodily objects preſent 
themſelves to our ſenſes : ſuch is the idea of body, ſound, 
figure, light, &c. The third, according to theſe philo- 
ſophers, are fafitus, which are thoſe which the mind 
forms, by uniting and aſſembling the ideas which it al- 
ready had; and theſe are called complex. But Mr. Locke 
ſeems to have put this matter out of diſpute ; having 
made it appear, that all our ideas are owing to our ſenſes ; 
and that all innate, created, and factitious ideas, are mere 
chimeras. 

Our mind, he ſhews, has not abſolutely any ideas beſides 
thoſe preſented to it by the ſenſes, and thoſe which it 
forms by its own operations on thoſe others which the 
ſcnſes furniſh; ſo that a man, deſtitute of one of his 
ſenſes, would never have any idea belonging to that ſenſe ; 
and, ſuppoſing him deſtitute of all the ſenſes, he would 
never have any idea at all; external objects having no 
other way of producing ideas in him, bat by means of 
ſenſation, he would have no ideas not even of reflection; 
becauſe, in wanting all ſenſation, he wants that which 
would excite in him the operations of his mind, which 
are the objects of his reflection. 

It is plain, therefore, there is no innate idea; no general 
truth, or firſt principle, inherent in the ſoul, and created 
with itz no immediate object of the mind, before it had 
perceived external objects by means of the ſenſes, and 
reflected on that perception, Thoſe ideas only ſeem to 
be innate, becauſe we find we have them as ſoon as we 
come to the ule of reaſon; but they are, in effect, what 
we formed from the ideas wherewith the mind was in- 
ſenſibly filled by the ſenſes. Ihus, when the mind is 
employed about ſenſible objects, it comes by the ideas of 
bitter, ſweet, yellow, hard, &c. which we call ſenſation ; 
and, when employed about its own operations, perceiv- 
ing and reflecting on them, as employed about the ideas 
before got by ſenſation, we get the ideas of perception, 
thinking, doubting, willing, &c. which are called inward 
ſenſation, or reflection; and theſe two, viz, external ma- 
terial things, as the objects of ſenſation, and the opera- 
tions of our own minds, as the objects of reflection, are 
the only originals whence all our ideas have their riſe. 
When we have conſidered theſe, and their ſeveral modes 
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and combinations we ſhall find, that they contain our 


whole ſtock of ideas, inſomuch that the underſtanding 
does not ſeem to have the leaſt glimmering of any ideas, 
that it did not receive from one of thoſe ſources. 

And thus far the mind appears merely paſſiye, as not hav- 
ing it in its power to chooſe whether it will have theſe 
firſt beginnings, or materials of knowledge, or not. For 
the objects of ſenſe will obtrude their ideas upon the 


mind; and the operations of the mind will not let us be 


without ſome (however obſcure) notion of them, 


The origin of our ideas and notions is a perlexed queſ- 


tion, and not at all cleared up by the labours of meta- 

hyſicians. As to ideas of ſenſe, ſome philoſophers have 
pretended, that bodies acting or preſſing upon our nerves, 
or putting the animal ſpirits in motion, produce ſenſa- 
tions ; but as the motion communicated to the nerves or 
ſpirits has nothing in common either with the thing or 
body moving, or with the idea excited in the mind, and 


that we do not conceive the leaſt relation between the | 


motion of the nerves or ſpirits, and the production of an 
idea, to ſay that the motion of, or impreſſion upon the 
nerves or animal ſpirits is the cauſe of ideas, is explain- 
ing nothing at all. 

The ſpecies emitted by objects, and the formation of 14-as 
by the ſoul itſelf, are not more clear. As to innate 1deas 
it is true indeed, that the arguments of thoſe who main- 
tain them, have been refuted by Mr. Locke; but when 
he goes farther, and denies innate ideas, his argument“ 
have been thought by ſome not to be concluſive, 

The opinion of Leibnitz concerning the origin of id, 

ſeems to have ſome affinity with innate ideas. He aſſerts 
the ſoul to be ſimple, and without parts or compoſition ; 
hence he concludes, that no created thing can act inter- 
nally upon it, but that all the changes it undergoes de- 
pend upon ſome internal principle, 

God has formed every ſoul, ſo as to have different per- 
ceptions; ſome diſtinct, many confuſed ; and a great 
number ſo obſcure, as hardly to be perceived. All theſe 
ideas together repreſent the univerſe; underſtanding by 
this term every thing that has been, is, or ſhall be, Ac- 
cording to the difterent relations that each particular ſoul 
has with the univerſe, ſome of its ideas are diſtinct, and 
diſtinctly repreſent a certain part of the univerſe. The 
foundation of this opinion is, that as each part of the 
univerſe diſtinctly reprefented, has a neceſlary relation 
with every thing that exiſts, with everything that has 
been, or ſhall be, all things being connected, ſo that the 
one is the conſequence of another; in like manner, the 
repreſentation of a certain part of the univerſe has a ne- 


ceſſary and inſeparable relation to the repreſentation of 
the whole. | 


From whence it follows, that all diſtinct perceptions of 
the ſoul being connected with the ideas of all other things, 
theſe muſt likewiſe be in the ſoul, though obſcurely. In 
this ſenſe Mr. Leibnitz aſſetted, that the ſoul is the mir- 
ror of the univerſe. Now all things that happen in the 
univerſe, ſucceed each other according to certain laws. 
In like manner in the ſoul, ideas become ſucgeſſively di- 
ſtinct according to other laws; which, though they have 
a relation to the former, are yet conſiſtent with the na- 
ture of intelligence. 

All human ſouls have the ſame ideas, taking the ideas of 
each individual collectively. But diſtinct ideas are not 
the ſame in each; theſe depending upon the relation 
which each ſoul has to the univerſe; and this relation is 
different, according to the ſtation which God bas pleaſed 
to aſſign to each. This ſeems a fair repreſentation of Mr. 
Leibnitz's ſyſtem, relating to the origin of ideas; upon 
which we may remark, that the foundation of this ſyſtem 
is, that all the parts of the univerſe have a neceflary con- 
neCtion : but to make juſt concluſions from this pro- 
poſition, the connection muſt be ſuch, that things being 
conſidered in themſelves, no one thing can be ſuppoſed, 
without all others being ſo neceſſary a conſequence there- 
of, that the idea of another univerſe, in which there 
ſhould be any thing belonging to our actual univerſe, muſt 
be ory. 

If ſuch a connection took place, what is ſuppoſed con- 
cerning obſcure ideas, would be true in a certain ſenſe ; 
to wit, that it might be ſaid, that a man who has a diſ- 
tinct idea of a triangle, has thereby obſcure ideas of all 
the properties of this figure, becauſe of the neceſſary 
connection between theſe laſt ideas and the former, 

But no ſuch connection between ideas ſucceeding each 
other in the ſoul is perceivable. For if paſling from a 
dark place to one that is enlightened, I thereby ſuddenly 
acquire the ideas of ſeveral objects, never before ſeen, it 


does not appear that the previous perception of darkneſs | 


mult neceſſarily lead me to theſe new eas, 

Theſe and other difficulties may be urged againſt Mr, 
Leibnitz's ſyſtem; nor is Malebranche's more fortunate. 
This philoſopher ſuppoſes there can be no cauſe of an 
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idea, but this idea itſelf in another intelligent being; and 
from hence he concludes, that we acquire our ideas while 
our ſoul perceives them in God. 
To prove his opinion, he enumerates all the ways in 
which the origin of ideas is explicable; and concludes 
aſter ogy, ay 2p all others, that his own is the only 
true one. But his reaſoning labours under two defects. 
Firſt, who can pretend, in a ſubjeC ſo obſcure, to enu- 
merate all the poſſible ways of the ſoul's acquiring its 
ideas? He did not know Leibnitz's opinion, was dif- 
ferent from that of the Carteſians; and other ſolutions 
might perhaps be found out. Secondly,” the falſity of 
other opinions is not ſufficiently demonſtrated ; fo that, 
1 the whole, nothing is yet clear about the origin of 
ideas. 
The conſide ration of the memory does not a little increaſe 
the diſſiculties concerning our ideas. Many ideas not 
preſent may be recalled to mind. Theſe ideas are cer- 
tainly ſomehow differently related to the ſoul, than thoſe 
it never did perceive, or thoſe which it cannot recollect. 
But what is an id in the ſoul, which the ſoul does not 
yet perceive ? Yet ſuch there are. If to explain this we 
recur to the conſtitution of the brain, new diſcoverics 
ariſe. What memory can ſpirits ſeparated from bodies 
have? If no memory, what intelligence? See s'Grave- 
ſande's IntroduCt. a la Philoſophie, p. 134. 
As to Malebranche's notion, ſee alſo Locke's Poſt< 
humous Works, where this opinion is particularly ex- 
———_ z aud Berkeley's Dialogues, 2d edit. P- 257, 258, 
c. x 
The ingenious Mr. Harris feems to conſider all our id:as 
as innate ; originally imprefled on our minds by the Deity, 
and only a wakened or called forth by the bs tron of ex- 
ternal objects. Ideas, he ſays, are of the eſſence of mind, 
and, therefore, having no relation to corporeal things, 
cannot be produced by them. But this takes for granted 
a principle which is contrary to all appearance ; viz. that 
the mind is of ſuch a nature as that it can have no poſ- 
ſible connection with matter, or be properly affected by 
it. Whatever be the nature of the thinking principle, it 
ſeems agreeable to fact and univerſal experience to con- 
clude, that it is capable of being affected, either by na- 
tural operation or in conſequence of an eſtabiſned law, 
by external objects; and that its perceptions corteſpond 
to the ſtate of the corporeal ſyſtem. Beſides, Mr. Harris 
allows that ſen g ble objects have a natural power of 
awakening ideas; and why may they not have a natutal 
per of originally exciting them in the ſame mind ? 
r. Harris farcher argues, that his hypotheſis is neceſ- 
ſary to account for the indentity of the ideas of different 
minds, which could not be explained, if they were only 
generated from ſenſible objects, which are fluQuating 
and variable. But it may be replied, that there is an 
equal identity or diverſity in external objects, as there is 
in our ideas of them; and the correſpondence between 
both is ſo ſtrict, as to afford a ſufficient proof, that our 
ideas have this origin, and no other. This ingenious 
writer ſuppoſes alſo, that the mental origin of our ideas is 
neceflary to account for the correſpondence ſubſiſting be- 
tween the ideas of the divine mind and thoſe of our's, aud 
conſequently to rhe communication between him and us. 
If ſenſation were the only ſource of our ideas, this argu- 
ment would have conſiderable force; but the contrary 
appears to be the fact, even upon the ſyſtem of Mr. 
Locke, and will be more particularly illuſtrated in the 
ſequel of this article. See Hermes, p. 380, 394, &c. 
399, &c. and Prieſtley's Examination of Dr. Reid's In- 
quiry, &c. p. 334, &c. 
Dr. Price, in his Inquicy into the Original of our Ide, 
has taken occaſion to remark, that the ſyſtem of Mr. 
Locke, which aſeribes all our ideas to ſendation and te- 
flection, is materially defective ; for, if by ſenſation we 
underſtand the effects ariſing from the impreſſions made 
on our minds by external objects, and by reflection the 
notice which the mind takes of its own operations, it 
will be impoſſible to derive ſome of the molt important 
of our ideas from them. This excellent reaſonet obſcrves, 
that the power within us that underſtands, the 1NTVU 1- 
TION of the mind, or the faculty in it that diſcerus 
truth, that views, compares, and judges of all ideas and 
things, is a ſpring of new ſimple ideas, or original, pri- 
mary, and uncompounded perceptions of the mind. Jo 
this ſource he refers our ideas of the impenetrability and 
vis inertiæ of matter, ſubſtance, duration, ſpace, infinity, 
neceſſity, contingency, poſſibility, impoſlibility, power, 
cauſation, &c. all our abſtract ideas, {ſee ABSTRACT10N) 
and alſo our ideas of moral right and wrong, and of mo- 
ral obligation. It is, he ſays, of the eſſence of theſe 14:5 
to imply ſomething true or falſe of an object, and tbat 
they by no means denote the manner in which we are at- 
fected by it; ſo that they cannot with any propriety bs 
referred to that part of our conſtitution, which has been 
| diſtin- 
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diingiihed-by the appellation of ſenſe. Accordingly 
our ideas may be divided, firſt, into thoſe implying no-, 
thing real without the mind, or nothing real and true, 
beſides its own affeCtions and paſſibns; to which claſs we 
2 refer the immediate effects of impreſſions on the 
ily ſenſes, without ſuppoſing any previous ideas, as 
all taſtes, ſmells, colours, & c. and thoſe that ariſe upon 
occaſion only of other ideat; as the effects in us of con- 
ſidering order, happineſs, the beauties of poetry, paint- 
ing, &c. Secondly, into thoſe which are images of ſome- 
n 


game from ſenſation, or which imply real, inde- | 


pen ent exiſtence and truth ; which may be ſubdivided 
nto ſuch as denote the real properties of external objects, 
and the actions and paſlions of the mind; and thoſe 
which are derived immediately from intelligence. By the 
notices conveyed to the mind through the organs of the 
body, or its obſervation of the neceſſary attendants and 
concomitants of certain ſenſations and impreſſions, it 
perceives the Sure: extenſion, motion, and other pri- 
mary qualities of material ſubſtances ; by contemplating 
itſelf, 1t perceives the properties of ſpiritual ſubſtances, 
volition, conſciouſneſs: memory, &c. To all theſe ideas 
it is efſential that they have real, certain, invariable ar- 
chetypes, actually exiſting, to which they are referred, 
and to which they are conformable. Theſe ideas again 
become objects or archetypes to the intellective faculty; 
from whence ariſes a new ſet of ideas, which are the 
preceptions of this faculty, and repreſent not the mind's 
own affections, but neceſſary truth. Antecedently to 
theſe, whatever other ideas we may be furniſhed with, 
nothing is underſtood ; whatever ſeeds or ſubjects of 
knowledge may be in the mind, nothing is known. Price's 
Review, &c. of Morals, ſect 2, and 3. | 
The ſyſtem of Mr. Locke, with regard to the ocigin of 
our * — has been lately attacked with conſiderable con- 
fidence by Dr. Reid and others: and it has been charged 
as the foundation of univerſal ſcepticiſm. Dr. Reid ob- 
jets to every ſyſtem which ſuppoſes that the mind re- 
ceives images of things from without by means of the 
ſenſes, becauſe ſenſations bear no reſemblance to bodies 
or any of their qualities. With regard to extenſion, 
figure, motion, &c. he ſays, if they are not ideas of ſen- 
ſation, nor like to any ſenſation, then the ideal ſyſtem 
is a rope of ſand, and all the laboured arguments of the 
ſceptical philoſophy againſt a material world, and againſt 
the exiſtence of every thing but impreſſions and ideas, 
S upon a falſe hypotheſis. To this objection it has 
een replied, that idea are only, in a figurative ſenſe, the 
images of external things; that certain impreſſions are 
conveyed to the mind by means of the organs of ſenſe, 
and their correſponding nerves, between which, and the 
ſenſations exiſting in the mind, there is a real and ne- 
ceſſaty, though at preſent an unknown connection; and 
that the ſame reaſoning would lead him to deny that 
ſounds are produced by bodies ſtriking againſt one an- 
other, becauſe he can perceive no proper reſemblance be- 
tween the cauſe and the effect. 
Dr. Reid farther objects to the notion generally received 
among philoſophers, that the images of external objects 
are conveyed by the organs of ſenſe to the brain, and 
there perceived by the mind. But from this objection it 
might be inferred, that the whole ſyſtem of our ſenſes, 
nerves, and brain, is of no real uſe whatever; becauſe 
it is impoſſible to ſay how they act upon the mind, or the 
mind upon them. x 
It is alſo objected, that Mr. Locke's diviſion of ideas into 
thoſe of ſenſation, and thoſe of reflection, is contrary to 
all the rules of logic; becauſe the ſecond member of the 
d;vifion includes the firſt. For can we, ſays he, form 
clear and juſt motions of our ſenſations any other way 
than by refleCtion ? Senſation is an operation of the mind, 
of which we are conſcious, and we get the notion of it 
by reflecting upon that which we are conſcious of. In 
like manner, doubting and believing are operations, of 
the mind, whereof we are conſcious, and we get the no- 
tion of them by refleting upon what we are conſcious 
of. The ideas of ſenſation, therefore, are ideas of re- 
flection, as much as the ideas of ' doubting or believing, 
or any other idea whatſoever, But it has been alledged, 
that the author confounds the ideas of ſenſation with the 
idea of ſenſation it/elf, which is without doubt, of the 
ſame claſs with the ideas of doubting, &c, as Mr. Locke 
would have allowed. But the ideas belonging to the 
claſs of ſenſation do not require any ſcientifical know- 
lege of that power, or any reflection upon it. If this 
were the caſe, brute animals, having no proper ideas of 
reſlection, could have no ideas of ſenſation; and the caſe 
would be the ſame with the bulk of mankind. In an- 
other place, Dr. Reid acknowledges, that human beings 
may have ideas of mere ſenſation ſome time before they 
diſcover any power of reſſection, and that this power 
may diſcoyer itſelf, and come into exerciſe afterwards, 
Vol. II. Ne 182. l , 
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Dr. Beattie, Dr. Oſwald, and others, have purſued and 
extended the ſame kind of reaſoning againſt the princi- 
ples of Mr. Locke; and alledged, that Berkeley's feaſon- 
ing againſt the exiſtence of a material world, and Hunie's 
reaſoning againſt the exiſtence both of ſoul and body, 
are deduced from Locke's Eſſay, and the Principia of 
Des Cartes. For an account of Berkelty's ſyſtem, ſee 
ABSTRACTION, Boby, and ExtsTENvCE. | 

In oppoſition to this ſyſtem; Dr. Reid and ihoſe who 
have adopted this theory have recurred to certain inſtinc- 
tive principles; alledging, that our perceptions neceſſarily 
wr the belief of the preſent exiſtence of external ob- 
jects ; and that the real, ſeparate, and independent ex- 
iſtence of matter is believed, not becauſe it can be 
proved by argument, but becauſe the conſtitution, of our 
nature is ſuch, that we muſt believe it; and that we can- 
not, in our own minds, ſeparate the belief of external 
objects from our ſenſations; However, is has been urged 
by an ingenious writer, that Mr. Locke's doctrine is not 
ſo favourable to Mr. Berkeley's theory as Dr. Reid's ; 
and that a ſyſtem which aſcribes our primary mental ope- 
rations to mere conſtitution and feeling, 1s more favour- 
able to ſcepticiſm than that in the room of which it is 
ſubſtituted. According to Mr. Hume's ſyſtem, all per- 
ceptions ate either impreſſions ot ideas, and it is not poſ- 
ſible for us ſo much as to conceive any thing ſpecifically 
different from ideas and impreſſions; and ſince all ideas 


are copied from impreſſions, we can, therefore, have no 


idea or conception of ay (HG of which we have not 
received an impreſſion, No man can have any idea of 
power or energy, becauſe he has never received any im- 
preſſion of it; and for the ſame teaſon no man can have 
any idea of (elf, What we call a mind is nothing but a 
bundle or collection of different perceptions, which ſuc- 
ceed each other with inconceivable rapidity, and are in 
a perpetual flux and movement. There is properly, ſays 
Mr. Hume, no ſimplicity in the mind at one time, nor 
indentity at different times, whatever natural propenſion 
we may have to imagine that ſimplicity and indentity. 
They are the ſucceſlive perceptions only that conſtitute 
the mind: ſo that there is nothing in the univerſe but im- 
preſſions and ideas; all poſſible perceptions being com- 

rehended in thoſe two claſſes, Conſequently, this phi- 
oſophy, excluding body and mind, admits of no exiſt- 
ence whatſoever, nor even of a percipient being to be the 
ſubject of theſe perceptions, To the ſame purpoſe Dr. 
Reid obſerves, that, according to Mr. Locke's ſyſtem, 
ideas being the only objects of thought, and having no 


exiſtence but when we are conſcious of them, it neceſ- 


ſarily follows, that there is no object of our thought 
which can have a continued and permanent exiſtence. 
Body and ſpirit, cauſe and effect, time and ſpace, to 


-which we were wont to aſcribe an exiltence independent 


of our thought, are all turned out of exiſtence by this 
ſhort dilemma. Either theſe things are ideas of ſenſa- 
tion or refleCtion, or they are not: if they are ideas of ſen- 
ſation or reflection; they can have no exiſtence but when 
we are conſcious of them: if they are not ideas of ſen- 
ſation or reflection, they are words without any meaning 
To which we ſhall only reply, that we have the ſame 
reaſon to believe, that mind exiſts as that body exiſts; 
ſince it is only by that name that we diſtinguiſh the ſub- 
ject of certain powers or properties, of which we are 
conſcious, as preception, memory, will, &c. and we 
have juſt the ſame reaſon to believe the indentity of aa 
idea as that of any external body, or that of our own 
minds. | | 
Thoſe who with to be farther acquainted with the con- 
troverſy relating to the nature and origin of our ideas, 
muſt be referred to Hume's Treatiſe of Human Nature, 
vol. i. p. 123, &c. 282, &c. 434, &c. Reid's Inquiry 
into the Human Mind, paſhm. Beattie's Effay on Truth, 
part ii. chap. 2. Prieſtley's Examination of Reid, Beat- 
tie, &c. paſſim. See Common SENSE, | 

For an account of Dr. Hartley's ſyſtem of the genera- 
tion of our ideas, fee ASSOCIATION, VIBRATION, and 
ViBRATIUNCLE, | 
The term idea has, by Mr. Locke, been extended to every 
thing we know or have any notion of, any thing about 
which the mind is employed in thinking. But this ex- 
tenſive uſe of the term idea is thought improper by a very 
ingenious and acute writer, who obſerves, that we may 
be ſaid to have ſome knowledge or notion of our own 


minds, of ſpirits and active beings, whereof in a ſtrict 


ſenſe wg have not ideas. In like manner, we know and 
have a notion of relations between things or ideas, which 
relations are diftinQ from the ideas or things related, in- 
aſmuch as the latter may be perceived by us, without out 
perceiving the former. The ſame author elſewhere ob- 
note any one of his ideas, but a thing entirely diſtinct 
from them : wherein they exiſt, or, which is the fame 
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chin \ whereby they are perceived; for the exiſtence of 
an 24 conbite as he ſays, in being perceived. He alſo 


obſerves, the word thing or - being, is the moſt general 
name of all, and comprehends under it two kinds entirely 
diſtin& and heterogeneous  . having nothing common but 
e name, to wit, ſpirits and ideas. And in another part 
of his treatiſe, he expreſly affirms, there can be no :d-a 
formed of a ſoul or ſpirit. Berkeley's Princ. of Human 
Knowledge, { 2. 27. 89. 142. UI | 
Another author has alſo blamed Mr. Locke for confound- 
Ing ideas and notions. He obſerves, that by idea, ac- 
cording to the common, and moſt uſual fignification of 
the word, is meant the image, picture, or repreſentation 
in the mind of a ſenſible appearance, or of an object 
which hath before been perceived by ſenſe. To which 
ſenſible appearance therefore the 14. neceſſarily re fers, 
for whatever is in it, or upon any account can be aſcribed 
to it; and it ſerves, or is made tife of in its ſtead, for 
the mind to contemplate or employ itſelf about in think- 
ing, at ſuch time when the object it repreſents is not im- 
mediately perceived, as in the act of ſenſe, Vide p. 
105, ies. of a book, intitled, Two Diſſertations con- 
cerning Senſe and the Imagination, with an Eſſay on 
Conſciouſneſs. Lond. 1728. &vo., | 
This author farther aſſerts, in oppoſition to Mr. Locke, 
that the perception of an idea is not an act of the under- 
ſtanding. He urges, that an idea, by Mr. Locke's own 
account of it, is an object, or fomething perceived, and 
about which the mind is employed in thinking. Where- 
fore if perception (ſuppoſe), which is an operation or 
act of the mind, ſhould itſelf be conſidered as an idea 
(and under this very title Mr Locke treats of perception), 
then one idea would be the object of another idea. and 
ſo there would be an idea of an idea, or an object of an 
object: and one idea would perceive another idea, which 
there is no making any tolerable ſenfe of. And indeed 
- In explaining or declaring the operation of any faculty, 
to give it the ſame name and appellation with the object 
| itſelf about which it is employed, and which there is a 
neceſſity of conſidering, in order to ſet forth the parti- 
cular quality and nature of the operation, and the pre- 


ciſe manner of its concerning and having to do with the 


object, ſeems very inconſiſtent with ſuch a purpoſe or 
deſign. 

This author has been very elaborate in proving and en- 
forcing the diſtinction between nottons and eas, In an- 
other treatiſe he obſerves, that Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay 
on Hyman Underſtanding. takes no notice of rational 
notions, and thereby has not only given a partial and 
imperfe account of his ſubject, but made an unjuſt and 
unfair repreſentation of it. Vide an Eſſay concerning 
Rational Notions, printed at London, 1723. 

That ſome confuſion may have arifen from giving the 
ſame name to theſe heterogeneous things, canno« be queſ- 
tioned. However, Mr. Locke is in this re ſpect no more 
guilty than Malebranche and the Carteſians, who uſe the 
term idea in the ſame extenſive ſenſe with him, and from 
whom indeed he ſeems to have taken it. But then the 
Carteſians ſeem to have been more ſolicitous to diftin- 
guiſh between the ideas of the imagination, and thoſe of 
the intellect, underſtanding or de Pe/trit pur, as they 
ſometimes expreſs themſelves, and have thereby guarded 
againſt the inconveniences aiſing from the too general 
ſignification of the term idea. See Noriox. 

Ideas, according to Mr. Locke, are divided into impl. 
and complex. 

Iptas, ſimple, include all thoſe wich come into the mind 
by ſenſation ; and though the qualities of bodies that af- 
fect our ſenſes, are in the things themſelves ſo mixed 
and united, that there is no ſeparation between them, 
yet the ideas they produce in the mind are ſimple and un- 
mixed. Again, ſome of thefe ideas we acquire purely 
by means of one ſenſe ; as the ideas of colours, only by 
the eye; of ſounds, by the ear; of heat by the touch, 
&e. Other ideas we gain by ſeveral fenſes, as of ſpace, 
extenſion, figure, reft, motion, &c. for theſe have their 
effect, both on the ſight and the touch. Others, again 
are had from reflection only; ſuch as thofe of perception 
and willing. There are other ſimple ideas, again, formed 
in the mind, both by ſenſation and reflection, jointly ; 
as thoſe of pleaſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, ſuc- 
ceſſion, &c. And ſome of theſe kinds of ideas are all, 
or at leaſt the moſt conſiderable, of thoſe ſimple ideas 
which the mind hath, and out of which is made all its 
other knowledge. 

The better to comprehend the nature of fimple ideas, it 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh between them, as they 
are ideas of perceptions in our minds, and as they are 
modifications of the bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions 
in us, that we may not think, as is uſually done, that 
they are exactly the images and reſemblances of ſome- 
thing 8 in the object; for moſt of thoſe of ſenſa- 
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tion are in the mind no more the likeneſs of any thing 
exiſting without us, than the names that ſtand for them 
are the likeneſs of the ideas. 1 | 
But here the qualities of >odi-s which produce thoſe i4/as 
in our minds, are to be diſtinguiſhed into primary and 
ſecondary. Primary qualities are ſuch as are utterly inſe- 
3 from the body, in what ſtate ſoever, it be and 
ſuch as our ſenſes conſtantly find in every particle of 
matter; which are ſolidity, extenſion, figure, mobility 
and the like. Secondary qualities are, ſuch as are, in a 
ality, nothing in the objects themſelves, but only powers 
to produce various ſenſations in u, by means of their 
8 qualities; that is, by the bgore, bulk, texture, 

c. of their particles, as colours, ſounds, teſte, &c. 
Now the ideas of primary qualities ate, in tome ſenſe 
reſemblances of them, and their patterns do reaily exiſt 
in the bodies themſelves; but the ideas produced in us 
by thofe ſecondary qualities have no reſemblance of them 
at all, There is nothing like our ideas exiſting in the 
bodies themſelves, that occaſion them : they are, in the 
bodies we denominate from them, only a power to pro. 
duce thofe ſenſations in us; and what is ſweet, warm 
blue. &c. in the iXeca, is no more that the bulk. figure ; 
and motion, of the particles of the bodies themſclves. 
which we call ſo. 5 
The mind bas ſeveral faculties of managing theſe ſimple 
ideas, which are worthy of notice: as, 1. That of viſ- 
cerning juſtly, and diſtinguiſhing rightly, between one 
and another; in which conſiſts the accuracy ot judg- 
ment, | | 
2. That of comparing them one with another, in re ſpcct 
of extent, degree, time, place, or any other circuniſtances 
of relation or dependence, one on another, 8 

Tbat of compounding, or putting together, the Gmple 
ideas received by ſenſation and reflection, in order to 
make complex ones. | | 
4, Children, by repeated ſenfations, having got ſome ideas 
fixed in their memories, by degrees learn the uſe of fipns 
and when they can ſpeak articulately, they make uſe of 
words, to ſignify their :4-as to others. | 
Hence, the uſe of words being to ſtand as outward marks 
of our internal ideas, and thoſe ideas being taken from 
particular things, if every particular ea that we take in 
ſhould have a particular name affixed to it, names would 
become endleſs To prevent this inconvenicnce, the 
mind has another faculty, whereby it can mak- he par- 
ticular ideas received from ſuch objects, become genesal ; 
which is done by conſidering them as they are, in the 
mind, ſuch appearances, ſeparate from all other exiſt- 
ences, and circumſtances of exiſtence, as time, place, 
and other concommitant ideas; and this is called B- 
STRACTION, whereby ideas, taken from particular things, 
become general repreſentatives of alt of that kind, and 
their names, general names, applicable to whatever ex- 
iſts conformable to ſuch abſtract ideas. Thus, the ſame 
colour being obſerved to-day in chalk, or ſnow, which 
we obſerved yeſterday, in paper or milk, we conſider 
that appearance alone makes it a repreſentative of all of 
the ſame kind, and give it the name of whitensys ; by 
which ſonnd we always ſignify the ſame quali y, where- 
ſoever to be met with, or imagined, 
From the powers of combining, comparing, and ſepa- 
rating, or abſtracting ſimple ideas, acquired by fenſauon 
and reflection, all our complex ideas aic formed; arid, 
as before, in the perception of idea, the underſtanding 
was paſſive, ſo here it is active, exerting the power it 
hath in the ſeveral ats and faculties above mentioned, 
in order to frame compound ideas. 


IDEAS, complex, though their number be infinite, and their 


variety endleſs, yet may all be reduced to theſe three 
heads; viz. modes, ſubſtances, and relations. Modes ate 
ſuch complex ideas, as, however compounded, are not 
ſuppoſed to exiſt by themſelves, but are conſidered as de- 
pendences on, or affections of, ſubſtances: fuch are the 
ideas fignified by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, 
&c. 

Theſe are of two kinds: 1. Such as are only variations, 
or different combinations, of the ſame ſimple idea, with- 
out the mixtute of any other; as a dozen, a ſcore, &c. 
which may be called imple modes. 2. 'there are others, 
compounded of fimple rdeas, of ſeveral forts put toge- 
ther, to make one complex one; as beauty, theft, &c. 
Sub/lances have their ideas from ſuch combinations of ſim- 
ple ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular 
things ſubſiſting by themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed 
or confuſed idea of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the 
firſt and chief. 

Relations are a kind of complex ideas, ariſing from the 
conſideration or compariſon of one idea with another. Of 
theſe, ſome only depend on the equality or exceſs of the 
ſame ſimple idea in ſeveral ſubjects ; and theſe may be 


called proportional relations ; ſuch as equal, more, bigger» 
| ſweeter. 
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ſweeter. Another occafion of comparing things together | IDENTITATE nominis, a writ which lies for him who! 


is owing to the circumſtances of SE origin and begin- 
ning ; which not being afterwards to be altered, make 
the relations depending thereon as laſting as the ſubjects 
to which they belong. Thus it is with natural relations, 
as father, mother, uncle, couſin, &c, Thus alſo it is with 
relations by inſtitution, as prince and people, general and 
army, &c. As to moral relations, they are the confor- 
mity or diſagreement of men's free actions to laws and 
rules, whether human or divine, Farther, ideas may be 
divided into clear, or diſtinc!; and obſcure or confuſed. 
_ are clear, when they continue ſuch as the 
objects preſent them to us when out organs of ſenſation 
are in good tone and order; when our memories retain 
them, and can produce and preſent them to the mind 
whenever it has occaſion to conſider them; and when, 
with this, the mind ſees that theſe ſimple ideas are ſeve- 
rally different one from another. The contrary to which 
is what we call obſcurity and confu/ion of ideas. 
A diſtindt idea is that wherein the mind perceives a dif- 
ference from all others; and a cenfuſed idea is ſuch a one 
as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, with 
regard to which it ought to be different, | 
Again, ideas, with teſpect to the objects whence they are 
taken, or which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent, come un- 
der a threefold diſtinction; being either real, or fantaſli- 
cal 3 true, or falſe ; adequate, or inadequate. 
By real IDE As are meant, ſuch as have a foundation in na- 
ture; ſuch as have a conformity with the real being or 
exiſtence of things, or with their archetypes. 
IDEas, fantaſtical, or chimerical, are ſuch as have no foun- 
dation in nature, nor any conformity with that being to 
which they are referred, or with their archetypes. 
All our ſimple ideas are real; not that they are images or 
repreſentations of what does exiſt, but as they are the 
rtain effects of powers in things without us, ordained 
y our Maker to produce in us ſuch ſenſations. They 
are real ideas in us, becauſe that by them we diſtinguiſh 
the qualities that are really in the bodies themſelves ; 
their reality lies in the ſteady correſpondence they have 
with the diſtin conſtitutions of real being; but whe- 
ther with thoſe conſtitutions as cauſes or patterns, it 
matters not, ſo long as they are conſtantly produced by 
them. 
As to complex ideas; in regard they are arbitrary combi- 
nations of ſimple ideas put together, and united under 
one general name, in forming whereof the mind ules its 
own libertty, ſome are found rea/, and ſome imaginary. 
1. Mixed modes and relations, having no other reality 
than what they have in the minds of men, are real ; no- 
thing more being required to their reality, but a poth- 
bility of exiſting conformable to them. Thele i4as, be- 
ing themſelves archetypes, cannot differ from their ar- 
chetypes, and ſo they cannot be chimerical, unleſs any 
one jumbles inconſiſtent ideas in them : indeed, thoſe 


that have names aſſigned to them, ought to have a con- 


formity to the ordinary ſigniſication of thoſe names, to 
prevent their appearing fantaſtical. 2. Our complex ideas 
of ſubſtances being made in reference to things exiſting 
without us, whoſe repreſentations they are thought to be, 
are no farther real than as they are combinations of ſimple 
ideas really united and coexiſting in things without us, 
Thoſe are fantaſtical that are made up of ſeveral idea, 
that never were found united, as centaur, &c. 
Real ideas are divided into adequate and inadeguate. 
IpEas, adequate, are thoſe which perfectly repreſent thoſe 
archetypes which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, 
and which it makes them ſtand for. 
Ink As, inadequate, are ſuch as do but partially, or incom- 
pletely, repreſent thoſe archetypes to which they art re- 
ferred, 
Ip EAs, as te true and falſe, it may be obſerved, that truth 
and falſhood, in propriety of ſpeech, belong only to pro- 
oſitions; and when ideas are termed true and falſe, there 
is ſome tacit propoſition, which is the foundation of that 
denomination. Our ideas being nothing elſe but ap- 
pearances or perceptions in the mind, can no more be 
ſaid to be true or falſe, than ſingle names of things can 
be ſaid to be ſo: for truth and falſhood lying always in 
the affirmation or negation, our ideas are not capable 
of them, till the mind paſſes ſome judgment of them. 
In a metaphyſical ſenſe they may be ſaid to be true, i. e. 
to be really as they exiſt ; though in things called rue, 
even in that ſenſe, there ſeems to be a ſecret reference 
to our ideas, looked upon as the ſtandards of that truth 
which amounts to mental propoſition. When the mind 
refers its ideas to any thing extraneous to it, they are 
then capable of being true or falſe ; becauſe, in ſuch a 
reference, the mind 'makes a tacit wy Ac of their 


conformity to that thing; and as this ſuppoſition is true 


or falſe, ſo the ideas themſelves come to be denominated, 
Locke's Effay, 8y0. vol. i. paſlim. | 


IDE 


upon a capias or exigent, is arreſted, and committed to 
priſon, for another man of the ſame name, 


IDENTITY, /ameneſs ; that by which a thing is itſelf, and 


not any thing elſe, In which ſenſe, identity differs from 
femilitude, as well as diver/ity. | 
Our idea of identity we owe to that power which th 
mind has of comparing the very being of things; where- 
by, conſidering any thing as exiſting at any certain time 
and place, and comparing it with itſelf as exiſting at any 
other time, &c. we accordingly pronounce it the ſame, 
When we ſee any thing in any certain time and place, 
we are ſure it is that very thing, and can be no other, 
how like ſoever it may be to ſomething elſe in all other 
reſpects; becauſe we conceive it impoſſible, that two 
things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt together in the ſame 
place, we conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at 
the ſame time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there 
itſelf alone, When, therefore, we demand, whether 
any thing be the ſame or no, it refers always to ſome- 
thing that exiſted at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place; which 
it was certain, at that inſtant, was the ſame with itſelf, 
and no other, | MENT . 
We have ideas of three ſorts of ſubſtances: of God; of 
finite intelligences; and of bodies. God being eternal, 
unalterable, and every where, concerning his identity there 
can be no doubt. Finite ſpirits having had their deter- 
minate place, and time of beginning to exiſt, the relation 
to that time and place will always determine to each its 
identity as long as it exiſts. And the ſame will hold of 
every particle of matter to which no addition, or from 
which no ſubtraction, is made. Theſe three exclude not 
one another out of the ſame place; yet each exclude 
thoſe of the ſame kind out of the ſame place. The iden- 
tity and diverſity of modes and relations is determined 
after the ſaine manner that thoſe of ſubſtances are; only 
the actions of finite beings, as motion and thought, con- 
ſiſting in ſucceſſion, cannot exiſt in different times and 
places as permanent beings: for no motion or thought, 
— as at different times, can be the ſame; each 
part thereof having a different beginning of exiſtence. 
From whence it is plain, that exiſtence itſelf is the prin- 
cipium individuationis, which determines a being to a par- 
ticular time and place incommunicable to two beings of 
the ſame kind. | 
Thus, ſuppoſe an atom exiſting in a determined time and 
place, it is evident, that, conſidered in any inſtant, it is 
the ſame with itſelf. and will be ſo, as long as its exiſt- 
ence continues. The ſame may be ſaid of two, or more, 
or any number of particles, whilſt they continue toge- 
ther, the maſs will be the ſame, however jumbled; but 
if one atom be taken away, it is then not the ſame maſs. 
But in vegetables, the identity depends not on the ſame 
maſs, and is not applied to the ſame thing : the reaſon 
of this 1s, the difference between an inanimate body, and 
a crude maſs of matter; this latter being only the cohe- 
ſion of particles any how united, the other ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition of organization of parts, as is fit to receive and 
diſtribute nouciſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 
wood, bark, leaves, &c. (of an oak, for inſtance) in which 
conſiſts the vegetable life. That, therefore, which hath 
ſuch an organization of parts, partaking of one common 
life, continues to be the ſame plant, though that life be 
commuuicated to new particles of matter vitally united 
to the living plant. The caſe is not ſo much different iu 
brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what makes an 
animal, and continues it the ſame. The identity of the 
ſame man likewiſe conſiſts in a participation of the ſame 
continued life, in ſucceeding particles of matter vitally 
united to the ſame organized body. 
To underſtand identity aright, we muſt conſider what idea 
the word ſtands for ; it being one thing to be the ſame 
ſubſtance ; another, the ſame man; and a third, the ſame 
perſon. An animal is a living organized body; and the 
ſame animal is the ſame continued life communicated to 
different particles of matter, as they happen ſucceſſively 
to be united to that organized living body; and our no- 
tion of man is but of a particular ſort of animal. Per- 
ſon ſtands for an intelligent being, that reaſons and re- 
flects, and can conſider itſelf the ſame thing in different 
times and places, which it doth by that conſciouſneſs that 
is inſepzrable from thinking. By this every one is to 
himſelf, what he calls /, without conſidering whether 
that felf be continued in the ſame, or in diverſe ſub+ 
ſtances. In this conſiſts perſonal identity, or the ſame- 
neſs of a rational being; and ſo far as this conſciouſneſs 
extends backward to any paſt action, or thought ſo fac 
reaches the identity of that perſon. It is the ſelf ſame 


now it was then; and it is by the ſame ſelf, with chis 


preſent one, and now reflects on it, that that action was 


done. Self is that conſcious thinking thing, whatever 


ſubſtance it matters not, which is confeious of 9 
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IDE 
and pain, capable of happineſs or miſery; and ſo is con- 
rerned for itſelf as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. 
That with which the conſciouſneſs of this preſent think- 
ing can join itſelf, makes the ſame Prone and is one 
Telf with it 3 and fo attributes to itſelf, and owns all the 
actions of that thing as its own, as far as that conſciouſ- 
neſs reaches. 
Conſciouſneſs; fays the excellent biſhop Butler, of what 
is paſt, aſcertains our perſonal identity to ourſelves; yet 
to ſay that it makes perſonal identity, or is neceſſary to 
bur being the ſame perſons, is to ſay, that a perſon has 
not exiſted a fingle moment, nor done one action, but 
what he can temember; indeed, none but what he re- 
Aects upon. And one ſhould really think it ſelf-evident, 
that conſciouſneſs of perſonal identity preſuppoſes, and, 
therefore, cannot conſtitute perſonal identiiy; any more 
than knowledge, in any other caſe, can conſtitute truth, 
which it preſuppoſes: Though preſent conſciouſneſs of 
what we at preſent do and feel, is neceſſary to our 7 
the perſons we now are; yet preſent conſcioufneſs of pa 
actions or feelings is not neceſſary to our being the ſame 
perſons who — thoſe actions, or had thoſe feel- 
ings. The identity of petſons cannot ſubſiſt with diver- 
ſity of ſubſtance: perſonal identity is, therefore, as Mr. 
Locke expteſſes it; the ſameneſs of a rational being; and 
the queſtion, whether the ſame rational being is the ſame 
ſubſtance, needs no anſwet; becauſe being and ſubſtance, 
in this caſe, ſtand for the ſame idea. Conſequently, 
though the ſueceſſive conſciouſneſſes which we have of our 
own exiſtence are not the fame, yet they are conſciouſ- 
neſſes of one and the ſame thing or object; of the ſame 
perſon, ſelf, or living agent: The perſon of whoſe ex- 
ſence the conſciouſneſs is felt now, and was felt an hour 
or a year ago, is diſcerned to be, not two perſons, but one 
and the ſame per ſon, and; therefore, is one and the ſame. 
Butler's Analogy, Append. Diff. 1. 
This perſonal identity is the object of reward and puniſh- 
ment, being that by which every one is concerned for 
himſelf. If the conſciouſneſs went along with the little 
finger; when that was cut off, it would be the ſame ſelf, 
that was juſt before concerned for the whole body, If 
the fame Socrates, waking and ſleeping, did not partake 
of the ſame conſciouſneſs; he would not be the fame per- 
ſon : Socrates waking, could not be, in juſtice, account- 
able for what Socrates fleeping did ; no more than one 
twin, for what his brother-twin did; becauſe their out- 
fides were ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſhed. 
But ſuppoſe I wholly. loſe the memory of ſome parts of 
my life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that 
I Gall never be conſcious of them again; am J not again 
the ſame perſon that did thoſe actions, though I have 
ſorgot them? I anſwer, we muſt here take notice what 
the word J is applied to, which in this caſe is the man 
only ; and the ſame man being preſumed to be the ſame 
perſon, I is eaſily here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the 
ſame perſon. But if it be poſſible for the ſame man to 
have a diſtin, incommunicable conſciouſneſs at differ- 
ent times, it is paſt doubt the ſame man would, at dif- 
ferent times, make different perſons; which we ſee is the 
ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their 
opinions; human laws not puniſhing the madman for the 
- ſober man's ation, nor the ſober man for what the mad- 
man did; thereby making them two perſons. 
Thus we ſay, in Englith, ſuch a one is not himſelf, or 
is beſide himſelf; in which phraſe it is infinuated, that 
ſelf is changed, and the ſelf ſame perſon is no longer in 
that man. But is not a man, drunk or ſober, the fame 
perſon? Why elſe is he puniſhed for the ſame fact he 
commits when drunk, though he be never afterwards 
confcious of it ? Juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a man 
that walks, and does other things in his flcep, is the 
ſame perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchiet he ſhall 
do in it. Human laws puniſh with a juſtice ſuitable to 
their way of knowledge; becauſe in theſe cafes they can- 
not diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, and what is coun- 
terſeit; and ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs, or fleep, is 
not admitted as a plea, For though puniſhment be an- 


nexed to perſonality, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs, | 


and the drunkard is not conſcious, perhaps, of what he 


did, yet human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the 


fact is proved againſt him; but want of conſciouſneſs 
cannot be proved for him. But in the great day, where- 
in the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open, it may he 
' reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for 
what he knows nothing of, but hall receive his doom 
his own conſcience accuſing, or elſe excuſing him. 

To conclude this article ; whatever ſubftance begins to 


exiſt, it muſt, during its exiſtence, be the ſame ; whats | 


ever compoſition of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, during the 
union of thoſe ſubſtances, the cancrete mult be the ſame. 
+ Whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence it 
is the ſame; and ſo if the compoſition be of diſtin ** 
| 


IDI 


ſtarices, and different modes, the ſame rule holds 
Whence it appears, that the difficulty or obſcurity that 
has been about this matter, rather ariſes from names ill 
uſed, than from any obſcurity in the things themſelves, 
For whatever makes the ſpecihc idea, to which the name 
is applied, if that idea be ſteadily kept toy the diſtinction 
of any thing into the fame and diverle, will eaſily be con- 
ceived. Locke's Effays, vol. i. chap: 27, 
IDEOT. See IptoT, and LunaTic. ' | 
IDES, Ip us, in the Reman Calendar, a denomination givert 
to eight days in each month; commencing in the month 


day; and in the other months on the thirteenth day; and 
reckoned backward, ſo as in the four months above ſpe- 
cified to terminate on the eighth day, and in the reſt on 
the ſixth. | | 
The origin of the word is conteſted. Some will have it 
formed from eu, to ſce; becauſe the full moon was com- 
monly ſeen on the day of the jdes; others from 2 og, ſpe- 
cies, figure, on account of the image of the full moon 
then viſible ; others from /dulium, or ovis idulis, a name 
given by the Hetrurians to a victim offered on that day 
to Jupiter; others from the Hetrurian word idus, i, c. 
di vido; becauſe the ides divided the moon into two nearly 
equal parts. | „ 
The 7ides came between the calends and the nones. 
The 15th day in March, May, July, and October, and 
the 13th of the other months, being called the is of 
thoſe months; idus Martii, Maii, &e, the fourteenth 
day of the ſame four months, and the 12th of the other 
eight, were pridie idus, or the eve of the ides of March, 
&c. the 13th day in the four months, and the 11th in 
the eight, was called the third of the /e of ſuch months, 
3 idus Martii, &c. ſo the 12th day in the four, and the 
ioth in the eight months, were the 4th of the ides, 4 
idus Marti, &c. and thus of the reſt; to the th ang 
6th days, which made the Sth of the ides, 8 idus Mar- 
tii, &c. ; on 
This way of accounting is ſtill in uſe in the Roman 
chancery, and in the calendar of the breviaty. The ids 
of May were conſecrated to Mercury ; the ids of March 
were always eſteemed. unhappy, after Cæſar's murder; 
the time after the ides of June was reckoned fortunate 
for thoſe who entered into matrimony z the zdes of Au- 
uſt were conſecrated to Diana, 'and were obſerved as a 
Feaſt-day by the ſlaves; on the ige of September, augu- 
ries were taken for appointing the magiſtrates, who for- 
merly entered into their offices on the ides of May, and 
afterwards on thoſe of March. , 

IDIOM, IH, p' opriety, of 1dieg, proper, own, is ſome- 
times uſed for the peculiarities of a language; ſometimes 
for a dialect, or the language of ſome particular province; 
differing, in ſome teſpects, from the language of the na- 
tion in general, whence it is derived, 

Iopious, communication f. See COMMUNICATION. 

IDIOPATHY, 1dJ\onal«a, derived from ez, proper, par- 
ticular, and wafjog, paſſion, affection, a diſeaſe, ot indiſpo- 
ſition, peculiar to ſome member, or part, of the boy, 
not cauſed by any other diſeaſe, or preceding affeCtion 
nor having any dependence on the reſt of the body. 

In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to fympathy, which is 
when the indifpoſition takes its riſe from ſome prior dit- 
order in ſome other part of the body. 

Thus a cataraCt in the eye is an zdtopathy; an epilepſy is 
either idiopathic, or ſympathetic; idiopathic, when it hap- 
- pens purely thfough ſome fault in the brain; fympatheric, 
when it is preceded by ſome other diſorder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY, from «7g. proper, cu, with, and x;a- 
oi, mixture, temperament, in Phy/ic, a temperament pe- 
culiar to ſome body, in conſequence whereof, whether 
in ſickneſs, or in health, it has a more than ordinary 
averſion, or inclination, to certain things, or is more at- 
fected with them than others uſually are. 

IDIOT, oc lvEor, in the Enel Laws, denotes a natural 
fool, or a fool from his birth. 

The word is originally Greek, rns, which primarily 
imports a private perſon, or one who leads a private lic, 
12 any. ſhare or concern in the government of at- 
allsSs ; 

A perſon who has underſtanding enough to meaſure a 
yard of cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the days 
of the week, &c. is not an idiot in the eye of the law. 
But a man who is born deaf, dumb, and blind, is con(i- 
dered by the law in the fame ftate as au 14tor. 

Ip tor, idieta, is alſo uſed, by ancient writers, for a per- 
ſon ignorant, or unlearned ; anfwering to 11 tus, Or 
imperitus. In this ſenfe, Victor tells us, in his Chrom- 
con, that, in the conſulſhip of Mefala, the holy Goſpels, 
by command of the emperor Anaſtafius, were cor ccted 
and amended, as having been written by idiot evangeliſts: 
Tanquam ab idiotis evangeliſtis compoſita. 

IDIOTA inguirendo vel examinand?, à writ iffued out to the 

7 inc tif 


of March, May, July, and October, on the fifteenth. 
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ſheriff of a county, where the king has notice that there 
is an idiot naturally born, ſo weak of underſtanding, that 
he cannot govern or manage his inheritance ; direCting 
him to call before him the party ſuſpected, and examine 


him, and enquire, by a jury of twelve men, whether he 


be an idiot. For the king, by his prerogative, has the 
government of the lands and ſubſtance of ſuch as are na- 
turally defeCtive in their own diſcretion. 

This branch of the revenue hath been long conſidered as 


a hardſhip upon 3 families; but few inſtances oc- 
cur of the oppreſhve exertion of it. 


IDIOTISM, derived from dies, proper, peculiar, in Gram- 


IDLENESS, in Law. 


mar, a phraſe, or manner of ſpeaking, peculiar to a lan- 
guage, and which cannot be rendered word for word into 
any other. 

Idliotiſm is defined, by ſome authors, an inflection of ſome 
verb, or a particular conſtruction of fome phraſe or par- 
ticle, that 1s anomalous, and deviates from the ordinary 
rule of the language of the nation, but which is in uſe 
in ſome particular province of it. 

Several authors have written of the idroti/ms in the Greek 
and Latin langu ges; that is, of the particular turns in 
thoſe tongues which vary the moſt from each other, and 
from the more popular among the modern tongues z but 
the examples of theſe 74:7t7/-1: being borrowed from the 
beſt authors, idietiſm, in this ſcuſe, cannot properly be 
called an irregvlarity, 

nee VAGABOND. 


IDOL, from cd, which bgnities the ſame, of eifeg, 


image, figure, a ttatue or image of ſome falſe god, to 
whom divine honours are paid, altars and temples erect- 
ed, and ſacrifices offered. 

The i or image, whatever materials it conſiſted of, was 
by certain ceremonies, called conſectation, converted into 
a god. While under the artihcer's hands, it was only a 
mere ſtatue. 

Three things were neceſſary in order to change it into a 
god; proper ornaments, confecration, and oration. 'The 
ornaments were various, and wholly deſigned to blind the 
eyes of the ignorant and ſtupid multitude, whoare chiefly 
taken with ſhow and pageantry. Then followed the con- 
ſecration and oration, which were periormed with great 
ſolemnity among the Romans. 


IDOLATRY, from ed e,, which ſigni fies the fame; 


- 


compoſed of «35, image, and 22Tprutiy, to ſerve, the wor- 
ſhip and adoration of falſe gods; or the giving thoſe ho- 
nours to creatures, or the works of man's hands, which are 
only due to God. | 

Several have written of the origin and cauſes of :dolatry : 
among the reſt, Voſſius, Selden, Godwyn, and Lenniſon; 
but it is ſtill a doubt who was the firit author of it. It 
is generally allowed, however, that it had not its begin- 
ning till after the deluge; and many are of opinion, that 
Belus, who is ſuppoſed to be the fame with Nimrod, was 
the firſt man that was deiſied. 

But whether they had not paid divine honours to the hea- 
venly bodies before that time, cannot be determined ; 
our acquaintance with thoſe remote times being extremely 
lender. 

All that can be ſaid with certainty is, that 426 years aſter 
the deluge, when God led 'Teral and his family out of 
Chaldea, and Abraham paſſed over Meſopdtamia, Ca- 
naan, the kingdom of the Philiſtines, and Egypt, it does 
not appear that :d4/atry had then got any footing in any 
of thole countries; though ſome idly pretend, that Abru- 
ham himſelf was an idolater. | 

"The firſt mention we find made of it is, in Gen. xxxi. 


19. where Rachel is ſaid to have taken the idols of her} 


father: ior though the meaning of the Hebrew word 
T!IERAPHIM DYDNT be diſputed, vet it is pretty evi- 
dent they were idols. Laban calls them his gods, and 
Jacob calls them itrange gods, and locks on them as abo- 
minations. 

The original of idelatry by image worſhip is by many at- 
tributed to the age of Eber, about 401 years aſter the 
deluge ; though molt of the fathers place it no higher 
than that of Serug ; which ſeems to be the more proba- 
ble opinion, conſidering that for the firit 134 years ot 
Eber's life all mankind dwelt in a body together; during 
which time it is not reaſonable to ſuppote, that 7delatry 
broke in upon them; then ſome time mutt be allowed 
after the diſperſion of the ſeveral nations, which were but 
ſmall at the beginning, to increaſe and ſettle themfelves ; 
ſo that if idolatry was introduced in 1.ber's time, it muſt 
have been towards the end of his life, and could not well 
have prevailed ſo univerſally, and with that obſtinacy, 
which ſome authors have imagined. The authors of the 
Univerſal Hiſtory think, that the origin and progreſs of 
idolatry is plainly pointed out to us in the account which 
Moſes gives of Laban's and Jacob's parting, Gen, xxx1i. 
44, &c. From the cuſtom once introduced of ereQting 
monuments in memory ef any tvlemn covenants, the 
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tranſition was eaſy into the notion, that ſome deity took 
its reſidence in them, in order to puniſh the firſt aggreſ- 
ſors ; and this might be ſoon improved by an ignorant 
and degenerate world, till not only birds, beaſts, ſtocks, 
and ſtones, but ſun, moon, and ſtars, were called into 
the ſame office; though uſed, perhaps, at firſt, by the 
deſigning part of mankind, as ſcare-crows, to over-awe 
2 ignorant. Univ, Hiſt. vol. i. part ii. p. 853. edit. 
ol. 
Cluverius, German. Antiq. lib. i. maintains Cain to have 
been the firſt idolater ; and the falſe gods that he wor- 
ſhipped to have been the ſtars, to whom he ſuppoſed God 
had left the government of the lower world ; but this is 
mere conjecture. 
Sanchoniathon, who wrote his Phoenician Antiquities, 
apparently with a view to apologize for idea, traces its 
origin to the deſcendants of Cain, the elder branch, who 
began with the worſhip of the ſun, and afterwards added 
a variety of other methods of idolatrous worſhip : pro- 
ceeding to deify the ſeveral parts of nature, and men aſ- 
ter their death, and even to conſecrate plants ſhooting 
out of the carth, which the firſt mea judged to be gods, 
and worſhipped, as thoſe that ſuſtained the lives of them- 
ſelves and of their poſterity. Cumberl. on Sanchon. p. 
219, &C. | 
The Chaldzan prieſts, in proceſs of time, being by their 
ſituation early addicted to celeſtial obſervations, inſtead 
of conceiving as they ought to have done concerning the 
omnipotence of the Creator and mover of the heavenly 
bodies, ſell into the impious error of elteeming them as 
gods, and the immediate governors of the world, in ſub- 
ordination, however, to the Deity, who was inviſible, 
except by his works, and the effects of his power. Con- 
ciuding that God had created the ſtars, and great lumi- 
naines, for the government of the world, partakers with 
himſelt, and, as his miniſters, they thought it but juſt and 
natural that they ſhould be honoured and extolled, and 
that it was the will of God they ſhould be magnified and 
worthipped. Accordingly they erected remples, or /a- 
ceila, to the ſtars, in which they facrificed and bowed 
down before them, eſtceming them as a kind of media- 
tors between God and man. Impoſtors afterwards aroſe, 
who gave out, that they bad received expreſs orders from 
God himſelf concerning the manner in which particular 
heavenly. bodies ſhould be repreſented, and the nature 
and ceremonies of the worſhip which was to be paid them. 
When they proceeded to worthip wood, ſtone, or metal, 
formed and faſhioned by their own hands, they were led 
to apprehend, that thele images had been, in ſome way 
or other, animated or informed with a ſupernatural'/power 
by ſupernatural means; though Dr. Prideaux imagines, 
that, being at a loſs to know how to addreſs themſelves 
to the planets when they were below the horizon, and in- 
viſible, they recurred to the ufe of images. Dr. Pri- 
deaux's Connection, &c, book iii. p. 177. gro. 
But it will be ſufhicient to ſuppoſe, that they were per- 
ſuaded that each ſtar or planet was actuated by an intel- 
ligence; and that the virtues of the heavenly body were 
infuſed into the image that repreſented it. It is certain, 
that the ſentient nature and divinity of the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, was ſtrenuouſly aſſetted by the philoſophers, 
particularly by Pythagoras and his followers, -(Diogen. 
Laert. lib. viii, p. 509.) and by the Stoics (Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 15.) as well as believed by the 
common people, and was indeed the very foundation of 
the pagan 1dolatry. 'The heavenly bodies were the firlt 
deitics of all the idolatrous nations, were eſteemed cter— 
nal, fovereign, and ſupreme, and diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of the natural gods. Thus we ſind, that the primary gods 
of the heathen in general were Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana; by which we ca: 
underſtand no other than the ſun and moon, and the fre 
greateit luminaries next to theſe. Plutarch expreſly cen- 
tures the Epicurcans for aſſerting that the ſun and moon 
are void of intelligence, whom all men worſhipped. 
Adv. Colotem. p. 1123. p 
Sanchoniathon (apud Euſeb, Præp. Evan. lib. i. cap. o.) 
repreſents the moſt ancient nations, particularly the Phcc= 
nicians and Egyptians, a» acknowledging only the natural 
gods, the fun, moon, planers, and elements; and Plato 
declares it as his opinion, that the firlt Grecians likewiſe 
held theſe only to be gods, as many of the barbarians in 
his time did. In Cratyl. p. 273. F. Sec alſo Herodot. 
lib. i. cap. 131. 138. lib. iii. cap. 16. Diod. Sic. lib, i. 
p. 10, 11, ed. Rhodom. Strab. Geogr. ib. xv. p. 7 32, 
Polyb. Hiſt. lib. vii. p. 699, 700. ed. Gronov. Eulch. 
Prep. Ev. lib. ii. cap. 2. p. 59. Even Philo (Lib. De 
Somniis) and Origen (in his books IIe Agywr) main- 
tain, that the ſtars are ſo many ſouls incorruptible aud 
immortal. See Farmer on Miracles, chap. iti. $ 2, 
Beſides theſe natural gods, the heathens believed, that 
there were certain ſpirits who held a middle rank between 
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the gods and men on earth, and carried on all intercourſe 
between them; conveying the addrefſes of men to the 
gods, and the divine benefits to men. Theſe ſpirits were 
called DxMOnSs. From ith's imaginary office aſcribed to 
them, they became the grand objects of the religious 
hopes and feats of the pagans, of 1mmediate dependence 
and divine worſhip. In the moſt learned nations, they 
did not fo properly ſhare, „s ingrofs the public devotion. 
To theſe. alone ſacrifices were offered, while the celeſtial 
ods were worthipped only with a pure mind, or with 
— and praiſes, As to the nature of theſe dæmons, 
it ha+ been ger erally believed, that they were ſpirits of a 
higher origin than the human race ; and in ſupport of 
this opinion. it has been alledged, that the ſupreme d-ity 
of the pag ny is cal ed the greateſt dæemon; that dæmons 
are deſcried as be ngs placed between the gods and 
men and that dæmons are expreſly diitingu#hed from 
heroes, who were the departed touls of men. A late in- 
genious writer has with great acuteneſs and erudition 
combared this op nion, and maintained, on the contrary, 
that by dzmon>, ſuch as were the more immediate ob- 
jects of the eſtabliſhed wo: thip amongſt the ancient na- 
tions, particularly the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
we are to underſtand beings of an earthly origin, or ſuch 
departed human ſouls as were believed to become dæ— 
mons. This, he ſays, is a fact atteſted by all antiquity, 
whether Pagan, Jewiſh, or Chriſtian. He appeals to the 
tellimonies cf the heathen hiſtotians, poets, and phiſo— 
ſophers, and to the nature oi the worthip paid to the 
heathen deities. He examines the authority of the Old 
Teftament writers; of the authors of the Septuagint ver- 
fon z of Philo and Joſephus; of the New Teitament ; 
and of the Chriitian fathers, For a farther view of the 
malterly manner in which this argument is treated, ſee 
Farmer on Miracles, chap. iii. $ 2. paſhm. Farmer on 
Demon'acs, $ 2. See DEMON and MtRacLEs, 
Voltaite, in the art. Idore. Encyclopedie, labours to 
vindicate the heathens in general from the charge of 1d 
latry, He fays, that there has not exiſted any people on 
earth who aflumed the name of idolaters; and that no 
ſuch term is found in Homer, or Heſiod, or Herodotus, 
or any author of the pagan religion; and that no law was 
ever enacted, requiring the ultimate worthip of idols. 
The Greeks and Romans, he ſays, were gentiles and 
polytheiſts, but not idolaters; they worſhipped the gods 
by means of theſe images, and not the images them- 
elves ; and were no more chargeable with idolatrous wor- 
ſhip than the votaties of the Romiſh church. He alſo 
extends his laboured and ſpirited vindication to the Per- 
ſians, Sabians, Egyptians, Tartars, and Tuiks ; and ob- 
lerves, that it is an abuſe of terms to call thoſe people 
1iolaters who worthip the fun and ſtars, &c. 
The principal cauſes that have been aſſigned for idolatry 
are, the indehble idea which every man has of God, and 
the evidence which he gives of it to himſelf; an inviol- 
able attachment to the ſenſes, and a habit of judging and 
deciding by them, and them only; the pride and vanity 
of the human mind, which is not ſatisfhed with ſimpie 


IE 
The 14y/lions of Theoeritus have a peculiar delicacy; the 
appear with a clowniſh, rultic kind of Gmplicity, but are 
full of the moſt exquiſite beauties ; they ſeem drawn from 
the breaſt of nature herſelf, and to have been dictated by 
the graces. | 

The idylfion is a kind of poetry, which paints the objects 
it deſcribes 7 whereas the epic poem relates them, and 
the dramatic acts them. The modern writers of 1dyllion 3 
do not Keep up to that original ſimplicity obſerved by 
'Theocritus ; the people of our days would not bear an 
amorous fiction, reſembliny the aukward gallantries of 
our peaſants. Boileau obſerves, that the ſhorteſt 1% Hens 
are uſually the beſt. ; 
The modern ſdylliont differ from thoſe of the anciente 
by introducing none but allegorical ſhepherds or bott 
tiers diſguifed in their dreſs; whereas thoſe of the an- 
cients repreſent true ſhepherds. Mr. Hardion obſerves 
that the taſte of the preſent age is ſo very diſſerent from 
that of the ancients in this reſpect, that he would not 
take upon him to give a literal tranſlation of Theocritus's 
1dy{liens ; not that he reckons them bad in themſelves, 
nor that he condemns the rules followed in\their compo- 
ſition ; but becauſe the rules that were good at the time 
thole poems were written, would, in the preſent age, be 
reliſhed but by very ſew. 

The ſubject of :dy/liens, as being low of nſclf, requires 
the greateſt elegance of diction 10 ſet it off, Mr. Hardion 
is of opinion, that Theocritus has the advantage of Vir 
pil in this reſpect ; obſerving always the ſtructure pecu— 
liar to paſtoral poems, which conſtitutes one of its chief 
beauties. This ſtruQure requires that the fourth foot of 
every verſe ſhould be a dact ylus, and fometimes allo the 
firſt, when it can be done without aftetacien. Beſides, 
it is alſo neceſſary theſe dactyli ſhould be made without 
any cxſura following ; and, if poſſible, there thouid be x 
reſt in the ſenſe after each dactyle, which would add 
greatly to the regularity and perfection of each verſe, 
Such are the following verſes of Theocritus and Virgil: 


Ele le, w KopuIuv, T as Beg ; nx S . 
'Theoc, Idyl. iv. ver. 1. 
Die mibi, Damata, eujum pecus? An Melibai ? 
Virg. Ecl. iii. ver. 1. 
This ſtructure in paſtoral poems gives a vivacity, which 
is wonderfully pleaſing in the mouth of a ſhepherd. 
Theſe rules are obſerved by Theocritus with all the ex- 
actneſs poſſible; but by Virgil ſeldom ; which is rather 
to be imputed to the genius of the Latin tongue than 
his want of ability; it being leſs copious, bold, and pli- 
ant, than the Greek. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. tom. vi. p · 
255. 256. 
Ihe invention of the 7dy/{zon is aſcribed to Daphnis, who 
by his extraordinary genius, ſays Diodorus Siculus, “ in- 
* vented the bucolic poem and ſong, in the form it con— 
** tinues to appear in at preſent, in Sicily.” "This paſ- 
ſage is conſiderable, as it fully aſcertains the origin of 
the ichllion, ſuch as it appears in T heocritus, and thoſe 
that have imitated him. 


truth, but mingles and adulterates it with fables; the 1p- 
norance of antiquity, or of the firtt times, and the firit 
men, whereof we have but very dark and conſuſed know- 
ledge by tradition, they having left no written monuments 
or books; the ignorance and change of languages; the 
ityle of the oriental writings, which is figurative and. po- 
elical, aud perſonifies everything; the fuperitition, ſcru— 
pics, and fears, inſpired by religion; the flattery of 
Writers; the falſe relations of travellers ; the tictions of 
port>; the imaginations of painters and iculptors ; a 
ſmattering of phytics, that is, a flight acquamtance with 
natural bodies and appearances, and their cauſes ; the 
eltabii{hment of colonics, and the invention of aris, miſ— 
taken by batjbarous people; the artifices of pricits 3 the 
pride ol certain men, who have affected to pats for gods; 


—— — — 


Aſter Daphnis, another Sicilian ſhepherd, called Dio— 
mus, made himſelf famous for his paſtoral poems. Next 
came Steſichorus, who, according to ZElian, was the firit 
that made the misfortunes of Daphnis the ſubject of his 
ſongs. He lived, as ſome chronologers will have it, in 
the time of Phalaris, about 550 years before the vulgar 
ta; and laſtly, ſome ages alter this, Theocritus appear - 
ed, who forming himleit on theſe firſt models, ſo far 
excelled as to give paſtoral poctry all the perfection it 
was capable of receiving. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. tom. ix. 
P+ 101 

JEALOUSY, in Ethics, is that peculiar uneafineſs which 
ariſes from the ſcar that ſome rival may rob us of the at- 
ſection of one whom we greatly love, or ſuſpicion that 
he has alieady done it. The firlt fort of jealouſy is inte- 


the love and gratitude borne by the people ro certain of 
their great men and bens factors; and tially the Scrip— 
ture themſelves ill underſtood. 

IDOLOPULA, Etononoua, in Rhetrric, a ſpecies of PRo— 
SOPOPOEIA, where dead perfons are ſuppoſed to ſpœak. | 

IDOLOTHY'TA, Tender, things offered in ſacrifice to 
idols; concerning the uſe of which, the apoſtle Paul lays 
down rules 13-1 Corinth. chap. viii. ver. 4. 7. and 10. 

IDULIA, in Antiquity, certain eggs offered to Jupiter on 
the ides of every month. They were ſo called, from 

their being olicred on the ides. 

IDY LLION, in Poetry, a little poem, containing the de- 
icription or narration of ſome adventures. 
Ihe word is derived from the Greek eber, diminutive 
of e139, figure, repreſentation ; becaule this poetry coulilts 
in a lively natural image, or repreſention of things. 
'theocritus is the oldeſt author who has written ichiens 
Ihe Italians imitate him, and have brought the zdy{lzon 
into modern uſe. 


parable from love, before it is in poſſeſſion of its object: 
the Jatter 15 otten unjuſt, generally miſchievous, always 
troubleſome. 

JrALOUSY, waters of, Hee WATERS, 

JEAN-CAPELLE, in h1byology, a name given by Ruyſch, 
and ſome others, to the fiſh called by authors the aver 
Indicus, or Indian DOREE 3 and more exprellively 
named by Artedi the ZEUus with a forked tail. 

JECARINUS , in {ibthopelogy, a name given by Gaza, 
and many other writers, to the {iſh more commonly called 
HEPATUS piſcis, by ſome ſecur marinum. 

JECTIG ATION, in Phy/ic, a trembling, pa'pitation, or 
diſorderly and convulfive motion of the whole body, of 
one ſide, or only of the heart and pulſe of a ſick perton © 
this ſhews that the brain, which is the origin of the 
nerves, is attacked, and threatened with convulſions. 

JECUR. See LiveR. 

JecuR morinum, in Ichthyelogy, is uſed by Hermolaus and 
ſome other writers in the ſame ſenſe with KEPATUS. 
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Jxcux uterinum. The PLACENTA is by ſome thus called, | JEMBUT, in the Materia Medica, à name uſed by Avi: 
from the ſuppoſed ſimilitude of its figure and office with | cenna and others, to expreſs the ſeeds in the pods of the 
that of the liver. : | carob- tree, or filiqua dulcis ; which they call char ub ot 

JEER capſtan. See Cars TAN. | chainub, and the Greeks ceratium. _ 

JEERS, or JEARs, in a Ship, an aſſemblage of tackles, by | JENDAYA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian ſpe- 
which he lower yards of a ſhip are hoiſted up along the | cies of peroquette. It is of the ſize of a black bird; its 
malt to their uſual ſtation, or lowered from thence as oc- beak and legs are black, and its back, wings, and tall, 
caſion requires; the former of which operations is called | are of a blniſh green ; the tips of its wings are blackiſh, 
ſwaying, and the latter firiking. | and its head, neck, and breaſt, are of a pale yeilow, with 
In a ſhip of war, the ;eers are uſually compoſed of two | an admixture of a deeper yellow in ſome places. Mar- 
{trong tackles, each of which has two blocks, viz. one 


grave. 
faſtened to the lower maſt-head, and the other to the | JENNET, in Horſemanſhip. See Hons 
middie of the yard. Ihe two blocks which are laſhed ) [LENNY wren. We Ws, ; 


to the middle, or ſlings of the yard, are retained in this | JENTLING, in 7hthyology, the name of a river-fiſh caught 
ſituation by means of two cleats, nailed on each fide, in the Danube, and molt of the great rivers in Germany, 


whoſe arms incloſe the ropes by which the blocks are | and called by the Germans ſchead, ſcheat, jent, and kep- 
jaitened to the yard. The two ropes which communi-| pen; and by Geſner capito cœruleus, the blue chub. 


cate with theſe tackles lead down to the deck on the op- JEOFAILE, or JEOFAYLE, in Lau, a compound of three 
polite hde of the malt, according to the ſituation of the French words je ay faille, I have failed. It is uſed in a 
upper jeer-btocks. The jeers in merchant-ſhips have uſu- | legal ſenſe, when the parties to any ſuit have, in plead- 
aily two large lingle biocks on the oppoſite fide of the ing, proceeded ſo far, that they have joined iſſue, which 
maſt-head, aud another of the ſame ſize in the middle of | ſhall be tried, or is tried by a jury, and this pleading or 


the yard. lhe rope, which communicates with theſe, iſſue is badly joined, fo that it will be error it they pro- 
paſſes through one of the blocks hanging at the malſt- ceed. 


head, then through the block on the yard, and afterwards In this caſe, one of the parties might, by their counſel, 
through the other hanging-block upon the maſt. To ſhew it to the court, as well after verdict given, as before 
the iwo lower ends of this rope, on the oppoſite ſides of the jury was charged, by ſaying, This inquet you ought not 
the maſt, are fixed two tackles, each of which is formed t9 take z or, To judgment you 11 hl Het to £0. 

of two double blocks, the lower one being hooked to a But this occaſioning great delays in ſuits, for the redreſs 
ring-bolt in the deck, and the upper one ſpliced or ſeized | thereof ſeveral ſtatutes were made; viz. 32 Hen. VIII. 
into the Jower end of the great rope above, which is cap. 30. by which it was enacted, ** Thar if the jury 
called the tye. By this contrivance the mechanical power * have once paſſed upon the iſſue, though aſterwards 
ot the tackle below is tranſmitted to the tye, which, com- e there be found a jecfaile in the pleading, yes shall 
municating with blocks on the yard, readily {ways up or judgment be given according to the verde of che 
lowers i', either by the effort of both zeers at once, on © jury.” Other ſtatutes have alſo been made relating to 
the oppoſite ſides of the maſt, or by each of them ſepa- the fame thing, in the time of queen Elizaucth and king 
rately one after another, Falconer, ; 


ames J. 5 
They lay a man is brought to the jzers, when going to be Nhe 13th Eliz. cap. 14. ordains, that after verdict given 
punithed at the j:er-cap/tan. This is done in the toltlow- in any court of record, there thall be no {tay of ju la- 
ing manner : a capſtan bar being thruſt through the hole ment, or reverſal, for want of form in a writ, count, &c. 
of the bar:cel, the otfender's arms are extended at full or ſor want of any writ original or judicial; or by rea- 
length ctols-wiſe, and ſo tied to the bar; having ſome- | ſon of infuſlicient returns of ſherifis, &c. But this is 
times a ballet of bullets, or ſome other like weight, hang- not to extend to appeals of felony, indictments, &c. By 
ing by his neck. In this poſture he continues till he be 21 Jac. I. cap. 13. if a verdict ſhall be given in any court 
either brought to confels ſome plot or crime, whereof he of record, the judgment ſhall not be ſtayed or reverſed 
18 ſuſpected : cr that he has ſullered what he is cenſured for variance in form between the original writ or bill, 
to undergo, at the difcretion of the captain, and the declaration, &c. or for want of averment of the 
TEHAGII. See GIAGH. 


2* : ü party's being living; or becauſe the wenire facias is ini 

JEHOV AI, in Theolrgy, one of the Scripture names ol part miſawarded ; for miſnomer of jurors; want of re- 
God; lignifying the Being — ſelf exiſtent, and who] turn of writs; or becauſe the return officer's name is 
gives cxiltence to others. See GO. 


: not ſet to the return, &c. The ſtat, 16 & 17. Car. II. 
So great a veneration had the Jews for this name, that cap. 8. enaCts, that judgment ſhall not be ſtayed or re- 
they left off the cuſtom of pronouncing it; whereby its verled aſter verdict in the courts of record at Weſt min- 
true-pronunciation was forgotten, They cailit TETRA- ſter, &c. for defaul: in form; or becauſe there are not 
GRAMMATON, or the name with four letters; and be- pledges to proſecute upon the return of the original writ, 
lieve that whoever knows the true pronunciation of it, or becauſe the name of the ſheriff is not returned upon 
cannot fail to be heard by God. it ; for default of alleging the bringing into court of any 

JEJUNE /iy/z. See STYLE. | 


bond, &c. or for the omiſſion of vi et ar mis, or contra 
JE} UNUM, the ſecond of the ſmall guts; thus called from | pacem; miſtaking the Chriſtian name or ſurname of ei- 
the Latin jejunur, hungry ; becaulc always found empty. 


ther party, or the ſum of money, day, month, or year, 
Sce INTESTINES. &c. in a declaration or pleading, being rightly named 
JELLALZEAN, or GELALZ AN calendar, epocha, and year. in any record, &c. preceding, &c. &c. But all ſuch de- 
See CALENDAR, EPOCHA, and YEAR. N fects as are not againſt the right of the matter of the ſuit, 
JELLY, a form of food, or medicine prepared from the | or whereby the iſſue or trial are altered, ſhall be amend- 
juice: ot ripe fruits, boiled to a proper conſiſtence with ed by the judges, though not in ſuits of appeal, or fe- 
lugar, or of the ſtrong decoctions of the horns, bones, | lony, indictments, informations on penal ſtatutes, which 
or extremities of animals, boiled to ſuch a height as 10 | are excepted out of the act. The 22 and 23 Car. II. cap. 
be ſtiff and firm when cold, without the addition of any 4. made this act perpetual, By 4 and 5 Anu. cap. 16. all 
ſugar. the ſtatutes of jegfails ſhall extend to judgments, entered 
The je:lzes of fruits are cooling, ſaponaceous, and ace- by confeiſion, ml dict, or non ſum infor matus, in any 
ſcent, and theretoae are good as medicines in all diſorders | court of record; and no ſuch judgment ſhall be reverſed, 
of the prime viz, ariſing from alcaleſcent juices, eſpe-| nor any judgment or writ of inquiry of damages thereon 
cially when not given alone, but diluted with water. On] ſhall be ſtayed, for any defect which would have been 
the contrary, the jellies made from animal ſubſtances are | added by thoſe ſtatutes, if a verdict had been given; fo 
all alcaleſcent, and are therefore good in all caſes in which | as there had been an original writ filed, &c. The 5 
an acidity of the humours prevails : the alcaleſcent qua-] Geo. I. cap. 13. ordains, that, after verdict given, judg- 
lity of theſe is however in a great meaſure taken off, by | ment ſhall not be ſtayed or reverſed for defect in form oc 
the adding lemon juice and ſugar to them. There were ſubſtance, in any bill or writ, or for variance therein, 
formerly a ſort of jellies much in uſe, called compound | from the declaration, or any other proceedings. | 
Jellies; theſe had the reſtorative medicinal drugs added to | JERBOA, in Zoology, is made a diſtinct genus of animals 
them, but they are now ſcarce ever heard ot. by Mr. Pennant, with wo cutting teeth in each jaw, 
JELLY, oat, a preparation of common oats, recommended | two very ſhort fore-legs, two very long hind-legs, reſem- 
by many of the Gecman phyſicians in all hectic difor- | bling thoſe of cloven tooted water-fowl, and a very long 
ders, to be taken with broth of ſnails or cray- fiſh. tail tufted at the end. This genus comprehends the mus 


It is made by boiling a large quantity of oats, with the 
huſk taken off, with ſome hartſhorn ſhavings, and cur- 
rants together, with a leg of veal cut to pieces, and with 
the bones all broken; theſe are to be ſet over the fire with 
a large quantity -of water, till the whole is reduced to a 
fort of jeh, which when ſtrained and cold will be very 
firm and hard. A few ſpoonfuls of this are to be taken 
every morning, diluted with a baſon of either of the 
above mentioned broths, or any other warm liquor, 


jaculus of Linnæus, inhabiting Egypt, Barbary, Paleſtine, 
and the deſerts between Balſora and Aleppo; the mus 
longipes, inhabiting the torrid zone; the Siberian jerboag 
or flying hare, called alagtaga: and the Indian jerbou, or 
le tarſier of Buffon, inhabiting India. The Egyptian n- 
boa is repreſented Tab, Ill. Duadrupeds, No 25. 
JEREMIAH, in Scripture Hiſtory, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament. This divine writer was of the race of 


the prieſts ; the ſon of Hilkiah of Anathoth, in the got 
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of Benjamin. He was called when very young to the 
prophetic office, about the thirteenth of Joſiah; and con- 
tinued in the diſcharge of it above forty years. He is 
ſaid by St. Jerom, &c. to have been ſtoned to death by 
the Jews for preaching againſt their idolatry z but it is 
moſt likely that he died in Egypt, much advanced in 
years, and broken by the calamities which happened to 
himſelf and his country. 

There were ſeveral collections df Feremial”s prophecies ; 


one made by God's command in the fourth year of Je- | 


hoiakim, chap. xxxvi. 2. This contained all the pro- 
phecies he had publiſhed to that time, as well againſt the 
other nations as againſt the Jews. The former of theſe 
in our preſent collection are put by themſelves at the end 
of the book, from chap. xlvi. to the end of the laſt. But 
in the preſent copies of the Septuagint they follow im- 
mediately after the thirteenth verſe of the twenty-fifth 
chapter. Another collection of theſe prophecies, men- 
tioned chap. i. 3. comprehends all thoſe which Jeremiah 
had uttered to the time of the captivity, and were pro- 
bably collected by Baruch, his amanuenſis, and are put 
together without any regard to the order of time. To 
this was added another collection of prophecies, pub- 
liſhed about the time of his going down into Egypt, con- 
tained in chap. xlii. xliii. xliv. at the end of which Ezra, 
or ſome others, after the captivity, added thoſe prophe- 
cies which Jeremiah delivered againſt the Gentiles. The 
fifty-ſecond chapter was probably added by Ezra, and is 
chiefly taken out of the latter part of the ſecond book of 
Kings. with additions, which Ezra might ſupply out of 
the public records, The book of Feremiah is altogether 
written in Hebrew, except the eleventh verſe of the 
tenth chapter, which is Chaldee. 
St. Jerom has obſerved upon this prophet, that his ſtyle 
is more eaſy than that of Iſaiah and Hoſea; that he 1e- 
tains ſomething of the ruſticity of the village where he 
was born; but that he is very learned and mzjeſtic, and 
equal to thoſe two prophets in the ſenſe of his pro- 
phecy. 

IERFALCON, the Engliſh name of the gytfalco, a very 
fierce, bold, and large bird, the largeſt ot all the falcon 
kind, See GYR FALCON. 

JERGUER, in the Cuyfton1- Houſe, one who overſees the ac- 
counts and conduct of the waiters. 

JERICHO, roſe of, in Botany. Sec AxaSTATICA, _ 

JERKIN, a name given by ſome to the male of the jerfal- 
con, See GYRFALCON. 

JERONYMITES, or HiexoxXYMITES, a denomination 
given to divers orders, or congregations of religious; 
otherwiſe called Hermits of St. Ferom. 

The firſt, called Hermits of St. Jerem of Spain, owe 
their origin to the third order of St, Francis, whereot 
the firſt Feronymites were members. Gregory the ele- 
venth confirmed this order, under the name of St. Je- 
rom, whom they had choſen for their patron, and their 
model ; and gave them the conſtitutions of the convent 
of St. Mary of the Sepulchre, with the rule of St. Au- 
guſtine; and for habit, a white tunic, with a ſcapulary, 
a little capuche, and a mantle, all of their natural co- 
lour, without dying, and of a mean price. 

The Feronymites are in poſſeſſion of the convent of St. 
Laurence, in the Eſcurial, where the kings of Spain arc 
buried. 

In Spain there is likewiſe an order of nuns of St. Jerom, 
founded by a lady towards the cloſe of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sixtus put them under the juriſdiction of the Je- 
ronymites, and gave them the conſtitutions of the mo- 
naſtery of St. Martha of Cordova, which were after- 
wards changed by Leo X. for thoſe of the order of St. 
Jerom. | 

Her mits of St. Jerem, the Obſervance, or of Lombardy, 
were founded by Lupus d' Olmedo in 1424, in the moun- 
tains of Cazalla, in the dioceſe of Seville. 

The third order of Feronymites was founded by Peter 
Gambacorti, about the year 1377; but the vows they 
made were only ſimple, till 1568, when Pius V. ap- 
pointed them to be ſolemn, They have houſes in Ti- 
rol, Italy, and Bavaria, 

The fourth congregation of Jerenymitets, are the Hermits | 
of St. Jerom of Fiezoli, begun in 1360, when Charles 
de Montegraneli, of the family of the count of that 
name, retiring into ſolitude, firſt eſtabliſhed it at Verona. 
It was approved by Innocent VIL. under the title and 
conſtitutions of St. Jerom. But Eugenius IV. changed 
it for that of St. Auguſtine, As the ſounder was of the 
third order-of St. Francis, they preſerved that habit; 
but, in 1460, Pius permitting ſuch as pleaſed to change 
it, occaſioned a diviſion among them. This order was 
finally ſuppreſſed by Clement XI. in 1668. | 

"JERSEY, among Workombers, denotes the fineſt wool, 

taken from the reſt by dreſſing it with a Zer/cy comb. 

Neu JERSEY,.in Botany. See CEANOTHUS, 
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JERTH, in the Materia Medica, a name given to a certain 
kind of moſs, according to Scheffer, growing very plen- 
tifully in Lapland, and other cold countries. The root 
of this is the part uſed in medicine, and the method of 
giving it is in decoction. They boil a large quantity of 
it in the whey made of rein deer's milk, and give the 
patient large draughts of it warm every hour or two; b 
that means * up a good perſpiration, which the 
increaſe or diminith according to the nature of the caſe. 
The principal diſeaſes to which they are ſubject are pleu- 
rifies, and the ſmall-pox ; and it is wonderful to find how 
well they get through theſe two dangerous complaints by 
this regimen alone. And upon the whole, the virtues ot 
ſo much warm and diſuting liquor ſeem the principal 
thing to be depended upon by them; for if they cannot 
readily get the zerth root, they ſcruple not to ſupply its 
place with the ſtalks of angelica, and the medicine ſeems 
to ſucceed as well this way as the other, both in the 
ſmall-pox and other caſes. 

JERUSALEM artichoke, See ARTICHOKTE, 

JERUSALEM coru/lip, See LUNG=wert, 

JERUSALEM cat, a ſpecics of chenopodium, See Goosr. 
-0t, 

1 ſage. See SAGF-tree, 

JESEN, in {ch:hyology. See JENTLING. 

JESILBASCH, green-heat, a name of reproach which the 
Peiſians give to the Turks, becauſe their emirs wear a 
green turban 

JESSANT, formed from the obſolete French je/er, 2: rife 
or ſpring out, in Heraltry, is applied to a fleuc-Ge-lys, or 
the like figure, ſecming to ſpring or thoot out of fore 
other charge. He bears fable ; three leopards heads; 7-/< 
fant, fleurs-de-lys, Or. N 

JESSAMINE, or JEs$AMY. Set Jas Miu r. 

JESSE, a large braſs candleſtick, with many ſconces bang- 
ing down, in the middle of a church or choir. Ihis in- 
vention was firſt called je, from the ſimilitude of the 
branches to thoſe of the ar bor zeſſe, This uſeſul orna— 
ment oft churches was firſt brought over into this king- 
dom by Hugh de Flory, abbot'of St. Auſtin's in Canter— 
bury, about the year 1100. 

JESSES denote ribbons hanging down from garlands and 
crowns; alſo the ſhort ſtraps of leather faſtened to a 
hawk's legs, and ſo to the vervels; and birds, in Heral- 
dry, are ſaid to be jd, when theſe is are of a dif- 
ſerent tincture from the other parts. 

JESTING, or conciſe wit, as diſtinguiſhed from continued 
wit or HUMOUR, lies either in the thought, or the lan- 
guage, or both. In the firſt caſe it does not depend upon 
any particular words or turn of the expreſſion. But the 
greateſt funds of jeſts lies in the language, i. e. in Hopes 
or verbal figures ; thoſe afforded by tropes cenſiſt in the 
metaphorical ſenſe of the words, and thoſe of verbal 
ſigures principally turn upon a double ſenſe of the ſame 
word, or a ſimilitude of found in different words. "Ihe 
third kind of jokes, which lie both in the ſenſe and lan- 
guage, ariſe from figures of ſentences, where the ſigure 
1elt conſiſts in the ſenſe, but the WIr turns upon the 
choice of the words. Ward's Orat, vol. ii. Lect. 40. 


{JESUATES, JesvaT#, an order of religious, otherwiſe 


called Apeſtolical Clerks, or Feſuntes of St, Ferem, 
They were ſounded by John Colombini, in 1208, and 
approved of by Urban V. in 1369, at Viterbo ; where 
he himſelf gave, to ſuch as were preſent, the habit they 
were to wear. — They followed the rule of St. Avgnitin, 
and were ranked by Pius V. among the order ct Men— 
dicants. 
They were called Jeſuates, becauſe their firſt founders 
had the name of Jeſus continually in their mouths : to 
which they added the name of St. Jerom, becauſe they 
choſe that ſaint for their protector. 
For two centuries the eſuates were mere lay-brothers ; 
but in 1606, Paul V. gave them leave to enter into holy 
orders. In moſt of their houſes they were employed in 
pharmacy, diſtributing their medicines gratis ; others 
practiſed diftillation, and fold aqua vitre ; which occa- 
ſioned their being called aqua vite-meonger s. 
Being very rich in the ſtate of Venice, that republic ſo— 
licited their ſuppreſſion, and obtained it of Clement IX. 
in 1668, their effects being employed towards ſupporting 
the expences of the war in Candia. 

JESUILS, an order of religious, founded by Ignatius Loy- 
ola, a Biſcayan military gentleman, of a fanatical and 
ambitious ſpirit, called allo 1he Soctety of eſis. 

They are alſo ſometimes called Leyelites, and ſometimes 
Imghi/is, from the Spaniſh name of their ſounder, which 
was [nigo de Gurpuſcoa. 
This order, which was the moſt politica! and beſt regu- 
lated of all the monaſtic orders, and from which man- 
kind have derived more advantages, and received greater 
hurt, than from any other of theſe religious fraternities, 
has rendered itſelf very confiderable by its millions "me 
the 


— 
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the Indie-, and by its other employments relating to * 


ſtudy of the ſciences, and the education of youth. The 


council of Trent calls them, Regular Clerks of the Company 
of Faſos ans Ines 
In the year 1538, Ignatius, having aſſembled ten of his 
companions at Rome, choſen. moſtly out of the univerſity 
of Paris, propoſed to them to make a new order., Aſter 
this, he preſented the plan of his inſtitution, ſuggeſted 
as he gave out, and his followers {till teach, by the im- 
mediate inſpiration of heaven, to Paul III. who appointed 
a committee of <ardinals to examine it; upon whoſe 
report, that the eſtabliſhment was unneceflary as well as 
dangerous, Paul refuſed to approve it. This oppoſition 
was principally urged by the learned and worthy cardinal 
Guidiccioni. * F | 

This opposition was vanquiſhed by the dexterity of Igna- 
tius, who propoſed, that beſides the three yows of po- 
veriy, chaſlity, and monaſlic obedience, the members 
of this ſociety ſhould take a fourth vow of obedience to 
the pope; binding themſelves to go whitherſoever ke 
ſhovid command, for the ſervice of religion, and without 
requiring any thing from the holy ſee for their ſupport, 
However, Ignatius, and his company in the ſame charter 
of their order in which they declare their implicit and 


blind allegiance to the court of Rome, promiſe a like 
implicit aud unlimited allegiance to the general of their 
ſociety. The pontilF perceiving this inſtitution 10 be 
an object of conſequence, confirmed it, under the name 
of the Company of Feſus, by a bull in 1540; and appointed 
Ignatius Loyola to be the firit general of the order, Loy- 
ola was originally an illicerate ſoldier, and is ſuppoſed by 
many to have been only a flexible inſtrument in che 
hands of able and ingenious men, who made uſe of his 
fortitude and fanaticiſm to anſwer their purpoſes, and 
perſons much more learned were employed to compote 
the writing which bear his name. Geddes's Tracts, vol. 
ii. 29— 

Þy Fs _ be number was reſtrained to ſixty: but that 
reſtriction w.s taken away, two years afterwards, by an- 
other bull. The order has lince been confirmed by ſeveral 
(acceeding popes, who have added many new rights and 
privileges iO It, 3 

In leſs than half a century after its inſtitution, the ſo- 
cicty obtained eſtabliſhments in every country that ad- 
peted to the Roman Catholic church; in the year 1608, 
the number of Jeſuits had increated to 10381. In the year 
1710, the order pofleſſed 24 profeſſed houſes ; 59 houles 
of probation; 340 rehdencies ; 6512 colleges 3 200 mil- 
fions 3 150 ſeminaries and boarding-ſchools z and con- 
{ifted of 19,998 7%. ; 8 
"The conſtitution and laws of the ſociety. were perfected 
by Laynez, and Aquaviva, the two generals who ſuc- 
ceeded Loyola, men far ſuperior to their maſter in abi- 
lities, and in the ſcience of government. Several cit- 
cumſtances concurred to the rapid progreſs and extenhye 
influence of the Jeſuits, They were taught to conlider 
themſelves as formed, for action, and bound to exert 
tuemſelves continua'ly, as ſoldiers, in the ſervice of God 
and of the pope, his vicar on earth. And that they 
might have full leiſure for their active ſervice, they were 
totally exempted from thoſe functions, the performance 
of which is the chief buſineſs of other monks. The 
were required to attend 10 all the tranſactions of the 
world; to ſtudy the diſpotitions of perſons in high rank, 
and to cultivate their friendthip; and by the conſtitution 
as well as genius of the order, a ſpirit of action and in- 
trigue was inſuſed into ali its members. Beſides, the 
form of govetument of this order was peculiar : Loyola, 
nll of the ideas of imylicit obedience, which he had de- 
rived from his military profeſſion, appointed that the 
government of this order ſhould be purcly monarchical, 
A general choſen for life by deputies from the ſeveral 
provinces, pofleſſed power that was ſupreme and in- 
dependent, extending to every perſon and to every caſe, 
He, by his fole authority, nominated provincials, ree— 


tors, and every other officer employed in the government | 


of the ſociety, and could remove them at pleaſure. In 
him was velted the ſovereign adminiſtration of the re- 
venues and tunds of the order. Every member belong- 
ing to it was at his diſpoſal; and by his uncontrolable 
mandate, he could impoſe upon them any taſk, or em- 
ploy them in whatſoever ſervice he pleaſed. To his 
commands they were required to yield not only outward 
obedience, but to reſign to him the inclinations of their 
own wills, aud the ſentiments of their own underſtand— 
Inys, Chere is not in the annalsof mankind any example 
of luch a perfect deſpotiſm, exerciſed not over monks 
ſhut vp in the cells of a convent, but over men diſperſed 
among all the nations of the earth. It is carefully p10- 
vided, that the general ſhouid be perfealy informed 
with reſpec to the character and abilities of his ſubjects, 


Every novice, who ofters himlcll a candidate for enter— 
Vor. II. NY 182. | 7 


ing into the order, is obliged to maniſeſt His conſcience 
to the ſuperior, or to a perſon appointed by him every 


ſix montbs: cach member is likewiſe enjoined to ob- 


ſerve the words and actions of che novices, and to dif- 
cloſe every thing of. importance to the ſuperior. The 
provincials and heads of the ſeveral bouſes are alſo obli- 
ged to tranſmit to the general, regular, frequent, and 
minute. reports concerning the members under their in- 
ſpeCtion. , Theſe reports are digeſted and arranged in re- 
gilters, by which the general may eafily ſurvey the ſtate 
of the ſociety in every corner of the earth; obſerve the 
qualifications of its members; and chuſe proper inſtru- 
ments for any neceſſary ſervice, The number of theſe 
reports received annually by the peneral was 6584, 
which divided. by 37, the number of provinces in the 
order gives 177 reports concerning the {tate of each pro- 
vince tranſmitted annually to Rome. The general alſo 
receives, by the conſtitution of the order, an account of 
the civil affairs of the country where his ſubjects reſide 
fo that he is furniſhed with full information concerning 
the tranſactions of every prince and ſtate in the world. 
Ihe Teſrits, from their firſt inſtitution, conſidered the 
education of youth as their peculiar province; and before 
the expiration of the 36th century, they had obtained the 
chief direction of this buſineſs in every catholic country 
in Europe. They had alſo become the confeſſors of 
almoſt all its, monarchs ; they were the ſpiritual guides 
of almoſt every perſon eminent for rank or power; and 
they poſſeſſed the higheſt degree of confidence and in- 
teteſt with the papa court, as the moſt zealous and able 
champions for its authority. The order, notwithſtanding 
the vow of poverty, which they contrived to clude, ac- 
quired ample poſſeſſions in every catholic countty. Be- 
ſides the ſ2urces of wealth common to all the regular 
clergy, they obtained, under a pretext of promoting the 
ſucceſs of their miſſions, and of facilitating the ſupport 
of their miſſionaries, a ſpecial licence from the court of 
Rome to trade with the nations which they laboured to 
convert. In conſequence. of this, they engaged in an 
extenſive and Incrative commerce, both in the Kaſt and 
Weit Indies: they alſo aimed at obtaining ſettlements ; 
and accordingly acquited poſſeſſious of a large and fertile 
province in the {outhern continent of America, and 


reigned as foverigns over [ome hundred thouſand ſub- 


jects. 


The progreſs and infivence of the Je/zits have been like- 


. wiſe much promoted by their mutual union tor the good 


of the common cauſe; by their reputation for learning 
and ſcience in which they excel all the other orders, 
though M. d'Alembert ſays, that the order has nevec 
produced one.man, whoſe mind was ſo much crlightened 
with ſc*\1d knowledge as to merit the name of a philo- 
fopher z iy the ſeverity of their diſcipline and regularity 
ot their conduct and manners; by propagating a ſyſtem. 
of relax«d and pliant morality, which accommodates it- 
ſelt to the palhons of men, juſtifies their vices, tolerates 
their imperfections, and authorizes almoſt every action, 
which the molt audacious or crafty politician would wiſh 


to perpetrate, So that abbe Boileau ſays of them, they 


ate a people who lengthen the creed and ſhorten the 
decalogue;z by extending the juriſdiction and abſolute 
power of the court of Rome; and by the zcal which 
they have manifeſted in combating the opinions and 
checking the progreſs of the proteſtants. 

The end ptincipally propoſed by this order is, to gain 
converts o the Romiſh church; with which view they 
diſperſe themſelves in every country and nation, and with 
amazing induſtry and addreſs purſue the end of their 
inſtitution, No diſſiculty fo great that they cannot ſur- 
mount, no danger fo imminent that they will not un- 
dergo; and, as ſore ſay; no crimes ſo ſhocking that 
have not been perpetrated by them ſor the ſervice of their 
cauſe. 

Of all the Jeſuits, who dillinguiſhed themſelves by their 
zealous and laborious attempts to extend the limits of the 
church, none acquired a more ſhining reputation than 
Francis Xavier, commonly called the apoſtle of the In- 
dians. He failed for the Portuguc ſe ſettlements in In- 
dia in 1522, and ſoon diffuſed the knowledge and pro- 
ſeſſion of the popiſh- religion over a great part of the 
continent and neighbouring iſlands. In 1529 he laid the 
foundation of a conſiderable church in Japan; againſt 
which, however, a violent perſecution was commenced 
in 1615, and laſted ſeveral years, and tetminated in 
the utter extirpation of Chriſtianity, and an edict for- 
biding all Europeans, a few Dutch merchants excepted, 
to approach the Japanete dominions ; and having em- 
barked for. China, he died in 1552, within fight of 
it. Others, alter his death, and particularly Ricci, 
an Italian, penetrated into China, and eſtabliſhed 
churches, tome remains of which ſubfiſt to this day, 
Robert de Nobili as much celebrated by the Feſuits vn 
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accouut of his ſucceſs in proſelyting the B avcn Mans: for 


the method be uſed fee BRAChHMANS. The Jeſuits are 
charged by the Janſeniſts and Dominicans with many 
fraudulent practices in their attempts to propagate 
Chriſtianity in China; and particularly with endcavour— 
ing to * the Chineſe, that the docttine ol Confu- 
cius and that of the goſpel were not eſſentially different, 
and that Jeſus Chriſt had been known and worſhipped in 
their nation many ages ago. Ricci allowed the Chineſe 
converts to retain the profane cuſtoms and the abſurd 
rites of their pagan anceſtors ; but his opinion was con - 
demned by the Dominicans and Francifcans, This dif- 
ſerence laid the foundation of a long and violent conteſt. 
Innocent X. in 1645, pronounced ſentence in favour of 
the Dominicans; but, about eleven years after, Alexan- 
der VII. granted the Chineſe the indulgence propoſed by 
Ricci. Complaints were-renewed by the Dominicans in 
1661, and again in 1674, under the pontificate of In 
nocent XI; and the diſpute was carried on both in Eu- 
rope and China, from the year 1684, till the queſtion 
was decided to the diſadvantage of the eſuits in the year 
1704, by Clement RI. but this edict was mitigated in 1715 

It is well known, that the inquiſition etected by the 
Jeſuits at Goa, where. the body of Xavier lies interre« 
and is worſhipped with the higheſt marks of devotion, 
and the penal laws, whoſe terrors they employed fo tree- 
ly in propagation of the goſpel, contributed much more 
than their arguments and exhorcation, which were but 
ſparingly uſed, to engage the Indians to embrace Chrit- 


lity. | 
| the beginning of the laſt century, the %u ob- 
tained admiſſion into the fertile p: ovince of Paraguay, in 
South America, where they found the inhabitants in a 
barbarous and ſavage ſtate: they began with inftructiny 


1 
and civilizing them; cultivating amonyſt them the arts 


and manufattures, and accuſtoming them to the bletl- 
ings of ſociety, fecuiity and order, By this method they 
ſecured their eſteem and confidence; and a tew % 
preſided over ſome hundred thoufand Indians. How- 
ever, it appears from the molt credibie relations, that 
they ſoon changed their views from the propagating 0! 
Chriſtianity, to ſchemes of inſatiable avar.ce and bovind 
leſs ambition : and they have ſent yearly to the members 
of their order, in Europe, immenſe quantities of gold, 
drawn from ſeveral] American provinces where they have 
power and property, but chicily from Poraguay, which 
belongs to them only: and 1t 1s evident, trom later dit- 
coveries, which have proved the ruin of the 7e/uits in 
Spain and Portugal, that they had eitabhithed an inde- 
pendent empiic in this province, ſubjgct to their fociety 
alone, and which by the ſuperior excellence of its con- 
ſtitution and police, could ſcarceiy have failed to extend 
its dominions over all the {outhern continent, of America. 
They cut off every kind of communication between the 
Spaniards and Portugueic in the adjacent teitiements, 
and the Indians; inipired the latter with hatred and 
contempt of thele nations; indutitiiouliy avoided giving 
the Indians any knowledge of the 5panith, or other 1u- 
ropean language; inſtructed them in the art of war; 
formed them into bodies of cavairy and infamry, and 
provided them with artillery and magazines ſtored with 
all the implements of war. Such was the {tate of things, 
when in the year 1750, the courts of Madrid and Lil- 
bon entered into a treaty for fixing the limits of their 
reſpeAltive dominions in South America. In the exc- 
cution of the treaty, in the year 1752, the Joſuits de- 
muired; and a war enſucd between the Spaniſh and 
Portuzueſe on one fide, and the Indians, animated by 
the Jeſuits, on the other; which was the real and origi- 
nal cauſe of the diſgrace of the Teſuits at the court of 
Portugal. 

The Jeſuits have been juſtly charged with inculcating 
the moſt licentious and dangerous maxims with regard 
to morality aud religion: tuch arc the following ex- 
tracted from their writings. That perfons truly wicked 
and void of the love of God, may expect to obtain eter- 
nal life in heaven, provided that they be imprefled with 
a fcar of the divine anger, and avoid all henious and 
enormus crimes through the dread of future puniſhment :; 
that thoſe perſons may tranigrels with ſaſety, who have 
a probable reaſon ſor tran{grelling, 1. . any plauſible ar- 
gument or authority in tavour of the fin- they intended to 
commit: that actions intrinlically evil, and directly con- 
trary to the divine laws, may be innoccutly performed, 
by thoſe who have ſo much power over their own minds, 
as to join, even ideally, a good end to this wicked ac- 
tion, or, to ſpeak in their Lyle, who arc capable of di- 
recting their intention aright : that philoſophical fin is 
of a very light and trival - nature, and does not deſerve 
the pain of hell: by philoſophical fin they mean an ac- 
tion contrary to right realon, which is done by a perſon 
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| ſeminaries. Theſe la(t arc tet apart fer the young / 


who is eicher abſolutely ignorant of God, or does 
think of him during the time this action is ey 
that the tranſgreſſions committed by a perſon blinded hy 


the ſeduction of luſt, agitated by the impulſe of ty. 
multuous paſſions, and deſtitute of all ſenſe and im 


an reſ- 
ſion of religion, however deteſtable and henious 4 
way be in themſclyes, are not imputable ts the traut. 


greflor before the tribunal of God; and that ſuch tranſ. 
greſſions may often be as involuntary as the actions of a 
madman: and that the perſon who takes an oath, or 
enters into a contract, may, to elude the force of the 
one, and the obligation of the other, add to the form 
of words that expreis them, certain mental additions 
and tacit reſervations. Some of theſe maxims were con. 
demned by a public edict of pope Alexander VII. in 
1659; and that relating to philoſophical ſin met with 
the tame fate in 1690, under the pontificate of Alexin. 
der VIII. Neither of theſe bulls are to be fourd in the 
Bullrium Pontificum , but they are induſtriouſly pre- 
ſerved by the Janſeniſts and Dominicians. The corrupt 
morality of the Teſuits was humorouſly and learnediy 
attacked by the famous Vaſcal,.in his work enti:1-4 
Les Provinciales, ou Lettres ecrits par Louis de Montalte, 
a un Provincial de ſes Amis et aux Jeſuits, ſur la Morale 
et la Politique de ces Peres. The Jeſuits, however, obtain. 
ed a ſentence againſt the Previnciates, By which they ware 
condemned to be burnt publically at Paris. Another 
excellent book, by Perrault, publiſhed at Mons, in à yo. 
lumes 8vo, in the year 1702, entitled, La Morale geg 
Jeſuites, extrait fidelement de lc urs Livres, imprimes avec 
Ia permiſſion et Vapprobation des Supericurs de leut Com. 
pagme, par un Pocteur de Sorbonne, was burnt at Paris, 
in the year 1670, at the requeſt of the Jeſuits, The la- 
mous Arnauld, with ſome of his Janſeniſt brethren, have 
undertaken to prove, that the Fe/aits, reduced their per- 
nicious maxims to practice, in a celebrated work, en. 
titled, La Morale Pratique des Tc{uits, conſiſting of 8 
volumes 8vo, the ſecond edition of which was publithed 
at Amſterdam, in the year 1742. For an account of the. 
controverly between the Zejnits and Fanſerifts, fee ] axe 
SENISTS, ; 
the Tejuits have no particular habit; but change and 
accommodate it to times and occalions, The order con- 
liſts of five different claſſes, profeſſed fathers, ſpiritual 
coacijnters, approved ſcholars, lay brothers, called alſo tcn- 
fora! ca qutors, and nwvices. Some writers make only 
three claſles, the prefe//ed members, the {cholars, and 
the net sm. Some add a lixth clals, under the title of 
adjunts, which they ſay is numerous, and is incorpo- 
rared with the other dlaſles, and diſguiſed under differcut 
ſorts of apparel. j 

The hee fathers, which make the body of the com- 
pany, take the three folemn vows of religion publicly, 
and to thete add a ſpecial vow of Obedience to the heat 
of the church, as to what regards miſſions among idola— 
ters, heretics, &c.— The ſpiritual coadinratirs allo make 
public vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience; bur 
omit the fourth reiating to miſſions.— Approved [cholurs 
are thoſe, who, aſter two years noviciate, have been 
admitted, and have made three yows of relivion ; not 
ſolemn, indeed, but yet declared. ITheſe are in the 
way to become prolefted, or ſpiritual coadjuators, ac- 
cording as the general thinks fit. "Theſe degrees, eſpe— 
cially that of profeſſed, are never conferred till alter 
two years noviciate, and feven years ſtudy, ſeven of re- 
gency, a third year of noviciate, and thirty-three years 
of age: tlie age at which our Saviour is ſuppoſed to 
have been crucified. Ihe vows of the fchotars are ab- 
ſolute on their ſide, but only conditional on the fe of 
the order; the general-having it in his power to dilpenſe 
with them. 

The &rder is divided into aff;fances, the aſſiſlances into 
provinces, and the Provinces into kzuſecs. It is governed 
by a general, Who is perpecual and abſolaute. He reſides 
at Rome, and is elected by a general congregation of the 
order. IIe has with him five perſons, who are, as it 
were, his miniſters. They are called % ant, and bear 
the name of the kingdom or country to which they be- 
long, and by which they are appointed; viz. of Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany, and Portugal. Fo theſe be- 
longs the care of preparing the matters of their relpee— 
tive alliflances, and of putting them in a method to ta- 
Cilitate their diſpatch, 

Fach province bas four kinds of ee, viz, profifed 
haiſes, which can have no lands belonging to then ; 
colleges, where the ſciences are taught; relicdences, where 
are a number of workmen. employed in ſuch oflices, 43 
have any immediate relation to preaching, conf{cllon, 
miſſions, &c. and houfes of zovices, Among the college 
there ate ſome called ſimply colleges, and others ca 
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to go through their courſes of philoſophy and theology | ample of that of Paris: nay ſome of them ated with 
in ; the others are for ſtrangers. {till greater ſeverity, driving them out of their provinces 
Each province is governed by a provincial, and each houſe without ſtanding upon forms of law. In general, how- 
by a ſuperzor ; who is called rector in the colleges, and a ever, individuals were permitted to redde in France, on 
ſrpertiy in the other houſes. Ignatius regulated the dif- re nouncing the ſociety, and taking oaths of allegiance 
cipline of theſe houſes, and eſpecially of the colleges, by | to the king. In a little while after, the king iſſued an 
what he had obſerved in the Sorbonne, while he ſtudied | edict, which aboliſhed the ſociety throughout 2] France. 
at Paris. The parliament of Paris, on regiſtering this new edict, 
The profeſſed of this order renounce, by a ſolemn vow, | ordained the Feſuits to reſide each in his own dioceſe, 
all preferment, and eſpecially prelacy; and cannot re- and to preſent themſelves every fix months before the 
ceive any, unleſs enjoined thereto by the pope, under | magiſtrates of the place in which they ſhall dwell, The 5 
pain of ſin. This the pope ſometimes does; infomuch fame artet forbids them to come within ten leagues of 
that they have had eight cardinals of their order. Paris, and baniſhes them at leaſt fix leagues from Ver- 
The reader will find, in the preceding part of this article, | failles, but prohibits them not from dwelling at Fon- 
a brief but comprehenſive account of the Jeſuits, as to] tainbleau and Compiegne, where the court reſides at 
their origin and inlluence, and the chief cauſes on which leaſt three months in the year. See on the ſubject of 


— 


their influence depended, and the nature of their contii- | this article Moſheim's Keel. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 406, &c. 467, 
tution : it remains to direct his views to their decline | Kc. vol. iv. p. 206, &c. 354, &c. Engliſh ed. 8vo. Ro- 
and actual ſupprethon, in ſome parts of Europe, where | bertſon's Hiſt. Ch. V. vol. iii. p.104, &c. 8vo. D' Alem- 
their credit, power, and opulence had at one time ar- bert's Account of the Deſtruction of the Jeſuits, paſũm. 
rived to a prodipions height. In France, the aſſaſina- JE3U1T's bark, See Corn TEX Peruvianus. 

tion of Henry IV. by Jean Chatel, one of their ſcholars, | Falſe JEsviT's bark, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies 
and the writings of the it Guignard, in favour of | of Taxzy. See Iva. 

regicide, induced ſeveral of the patliaments of the pro- | JESSUITISS.ZE, in the Rem / Church, an order of nuns 
vinces to expel them, as a deteſtable and diabolical ſo- which followed the rule of the Jeſuits, which was ſup— 
ciety, the corruptors of youth, and enemies to the king | preſſed by pope Urban VII. in the year 1630, b 
and ſtate. But they were again favoured by Louis XIII. JESUS, in Iehthyolagy, a name given by the people of 
and cardinal Richelieu, and alſo by Louis XIV; in Dantzick to the fiſh called by Geſner the blue chub, oc 
whoſe reign they obtained the revocation of the edict of capito ceruleus. It is called alſo jeſe, jeſen, and jetz. 
Nantes againſt the proteſtants, and ſucceeded almoſt to; JEsus, Fathers of the oratory of. See ORATORY. 

thei: utmoſt withes in ſuppreſling the Jaxszx15Ts, their | TET, gagates, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foſſil ſub- 
inveterate enemies. However, at this period, their af- | ſtance, the characters of which are theſe : it is a ſolid, 
fairs ſeem to have taken a different turn, Father Tel | dry, opake, inflammabl- body, found in large detached 
lier's violence in deſtroying the famous Port- Royal, and maſles of a fine and regular ſtructure, having a grain 
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the univerſal commotion oc, by the bull ui. like that of wood, ſplitting more eaſily horizontally than 
NiTUs raiſed clamours againlt them, which never ſub- in any other direction, very light, and moderately hard, 


ſided till their ruin. The refuſal of the ſacrament to not fuhble, unleſs in a moderately ſtrong heat, but readily 
the Janſeniſts ſerved alfo to light up the flame which | inflammable, and burning a long time with a fine green- 
ſucceeded, and beſote it could be extinguiſhed, cffeched] iſh white flame, and bituminous ſmell. Its ſpecitie gr- 


alſo reſuſed, as it is ſaid out of reſpect to the queen, aud Jet bas been often conſounded with the common cannel 
dauphin, do undertake the ſpiritual guidance of La Pom- coal, though a proper conſideration of their diſtinguiſli- 
padour: and whilſt they offended the court by their| ing characters is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the difference ba- 
{cruples, they diſpleaſed it equally by their intrigues; tween them, 


the diſſolution of the Feſuits. About this time, they vity is 1,744. 
| 
' 


laying ſnares ſor diſgracing perſons in place, whoſe only| Tet is always found in Jetached maſſes lodged in other 
crime was a diſregard for their ſociety. They allo ot- itrataz cannel coal conſtitutes of itſelf whole {tratz. 


ſended men of letters by their violent declamations| Jet has the grain of wood, and ſplits horizontally much 
againſt the Lac yclipedie, and by their abuſe of Voltaire, more eaſily than in any other direction; cannel coal has 
the author of the Henriade. In this fituation of the no peculiar grain, and ſplits with equal eaſe any way. 
Feſuits, the war broke out between England and France,, Ter is but moderately hard, cannel coal not leſs ſo than 
which involved the ſociety in that famous lau- uit, - many ſtones; and et when ſet on fire flames a long time, 
which directly brought on its deſtruction. Having car-| cannel coal but a little while, Jet is found in Italy, 
ried on a conſiderable commerce in the ifland of Mar- Germany and the Eait Indies, but no where ſo- plenti- 
unico, and ſuſtained ſome loſſes by the war, they wanted iul'y as in England; it is very common in Yorkſhire, and 
to compound their debts with their correſpondents in| other of the northern counties, and is found in many of 
Lyons and Marlcilles. Theſe correſpondents looking our clay pits about London. 

upon the ſociety in general to be an{werable tor their | By diſtillation zet yields firſt an acid liquor, then a thin 
brethren in Martinico, addreſſed themſelves to a certain | and at:erwards a thick black oil. By friction it becomes 
Jeſuit in France, demanding juſtice. This good father, | electrical, as AunHR does. | 

and the Feſuits in general, demurred, and ſtood trial“ Tet in medicine is highly praiſed by the ancients, but 
before the grand-chamber of the Parliament of Paris, | the modern practice has never enquired whether juitly 
where they were caſt; and not only ſentenced to pay] or not. Dioſcorides tells us, that it is an excellent emol- 
the immenſe ſums in litigation, but interdicted for the} lient and diſcutient; he recommends a fumigation of it 
future all manner of commerce. This ſentence led into for diſeaſes of the womb, and ſays, that water, in which 
an examination of their conſtitution by their own books; | burnt jet has been quenched, is a cordial. Aetius orders 
which appeared to be contrary to the Jaws of the king-] it to be extinguiſhed in wine for the ſame purpoſe. It 
dom, the obedience due to the king, the falety of his| has been much uſed by the perſumers. 

perſon, and the peace of the ſtate, Beũdes the Ze/uits| There is alſo a fictitious et, made of glaſs, in imitation 
were grown rich, intolcut, and imperious; and though} of the mineral 72: : this is now uſually drawn out into 
they profeſſed to have renounced the world, they were; jong hollow threads, which' are cut and faſhioned at 
found to be tutors, courticrs, merchants, politicians, { pleaſure. It is much uſcd in embroideries, and in the 
prieſts, and wanted nothing lels than to be governors} trimmings of mourning, and may be made of any colour, 
and rulers of the carth. Theſe were ſuſſicient motives | though it is uſually black, and white; and of late is de 
ſor ſuppreſſing them: the attempt to aflaſſinate the nominated es. 

French king in 1757, was charged on the Jeſuits; and JET D'tav, a French word, ſignifying a fountain that 
the actual aſſaſſiuation of the king of Portugal in the fol- caſts up water to any conſiderable height in the air. See 
lowing year, which induced the Portugueſe miniſter to Hydraulic laws of FLutos. 

drive them all out of the kingdom, in 1759, increafed | It is well known, that a jet {eau will never raiſe water 
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the odium againſt them. The parliament of Paris hav- ſo high as its reſervoir; and therefore gives leſs water TLY.S 
ing taken a whole year to enquire 1ato the nature of than if it went to the full height. Of this phenomenon fe | 
their inſtitution, and news of the capture of Martinico there arc ſeveral cauſes: the firit is, that the velocity of wr | 
in the mean while arriving, the minilter, as M. d&'Alem-| the lower particles of the 5 is greater than the velocity 1 15 4 
bert ſays, in order to cauſe a diverſion, thought on the of the upper; and therefore the lower water ſtrikes that Al 


* 
* 


expedient of procceding farther againſt the Ye; and | which is next above it; and as fluids move every way, 


the principal of their college was commanded to obcy} by its impulſe, widens and conſequently ſhortens the co- 4 . 
the arrets of parliament, aud to ſhut up their ſchools on lumn. Another cauſe is, that the water at the top of TALK | | 
the firſt of April, 1702. On the ſixth of Auguſt follow- | the jet does not immediately ſall oft, but forms a kind of | | ; 
ing, their inſtitution was unanimouſly condemned by the | ball or head, the weight of which deprefles the Jet; it 1. 
. 


parliament, without any oppoſition on the part of the the yer be a little inclined, it will play higher, but be 
ſovereign; the ſociety was of coufſe diflolved; and | leſs beautiful: beſides, the friction againſt the fGides os 
their poſſeſſions alienated and fold : the other parlia» | the hole of the ajutage, or ſpouting pipe, will make a 
meuts of the kingdom following ſooner or later the ex- | {mall iet rite to a lets height than a larger one from the 
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fame reſervoir. 'To remedy this inconvenience, the | 


Tpouting holes ſhould be ipcreaſed in proportion to the 
height of the ſpouting water, provided that they are not 
made too wide for the pipe of conduct. The fourth 
cauſe is the air's aſſiſtance, which is proportional to the 
{ſquare of the velocity, with which the water of the jets 
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quities. They are of different kinds; ſome bein 
others wrought, but all of them are much too!. 
rings. The ſmalleſt of them are three inches in diame- 
ter; yet the bote is not above an inch and a half, which 
makes them as much too ſmall for the wriſt, as they ate 


g plain, 


urge for 


too large for the fingers. 
ot different heights ſtrike it: and, therefore, the defi- } ETAIBA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
ciency in height being in the ſame proportion, a jet that the trees which afford the gum anime of the flops, 
plays with a double velocity will have that 8 JEYSON. See FlorsoNw. 
Jour times as great, &c. Thus if a jet of five feet high} JL LTM -head, in the Royal dock-yards, is a name uſually 
foles one inch in height, by coming from a reſervoir of given to that part of a wharf, which projects beyond oh. 
five feet one inch high, a jet produced from a reſervoir reſt ; but more particularly the front of a wharf, whoſe 
of ten ſect ſour inches, will riſe but ten feet; and in ſide forms one of the checks of a wet or dry boch. | 
this manner a table might be eaſily formed ſhewing by } JEWEL-5/:c4s, in a Ship, are two ſmall blocks, which are 
what height of reſervoirs jets of a determinate height] ſuſpended at the extremity of the main and fore-top-ſail.. 
may be. produced. 'The following table ſhews in feet] yards, by means of an eye-bolt, driven from without in- 
and decimals, of afoot, what jet; will be produced by re- | to the middle of the yard-arm, parallel to its axis. The 
ſervoirs of a determinate height, uſe of theſe blocks is to retain the upper part of che top- 
maſt- ſtudding- ſails beyond the ſheets of the top- ails, ſo 


that each of theſe ſails may have its full force of action, 


> >| 5, |> >| +, || 
Jer. 8 Jet. = Jet. E Jet. Jet. | DV, Jet. which would be diminiſhed by the incroachment of the 


4,91 22.20, 58 39 34,9356 48,2 7 60,71 90 72,48 other over its ſurface. 
© 88 23\21,46[40 3557457 48,99 * 91735 Je w EL -effice, or JEwE L-Fouſe, an office which takes care 
6,54124|22,33/41 39,55 58149,74175162,13] 92] 73-82 of faſhioning end weighing the king's plate; and de- 
7,8005 23, 20042037, 35 59050, 4056,84 93] 74,49] livering it out by warrants from the lord chamberlain. 
6,7420 24, cc 3/38, 14 e051, 2473,54 94] 75,16] | When dis majeh! makes any preſent of plate &c. they 
10 9,08 272492044 38,9361 51,99 78 64,24 95 75,83 have the charge ot providing its with ſome other things 
111,628 5,8045 397562 52,7364, 94 96 75, 9] les material. | 
1211,55 29 26,63 40 40,5363 53,47 65,64 97177, 5 The principal oſſicers ate the maſter of the jewel-cffice, 
4 113112, 480300 27,48047 41,3104 54, 2008 1006, 30 98 77,81 whoſe patent fees are 4507. per ann. a yeoman, a groom, 
14 13,4003 1028, 32148 42,9965 54,9382 67%, 02 99] 78,47 and a clert; all in the king's gift. 
154,3 13220, 16049 42,8766 67,1109 79,12! | 1 here are alſo in this office, in the gift of the lord cham- 
15016, 22033 30, |50 43-05167 55, 398468, 0 110 85, 58 berlain, the poct-laureat, at 1000. per ann. falary : the 
17]16,13 34 30, 83 51 47065 57,1208 5069, 08120 91,86 king's ee at 2000. per ann. the hiſtory pain— 
1817,05 3,352 45,1969). $4186169,7611 30 97,99, iat. an S N 2004. per ann. the painter 
19 17,93 3032,47 53 45,90 70058, 50 87 70, 47140103, 97 in enamel, ana tic urveyor and keeper of the picture, 
20118,82 3733,29 5446, 72% 5, 28887 1,1450 107,87) | at 2004, per ann. each. 
21119 50888 24, 1155748 720, 89 7167 Ihe goldſmith and jercelley are employed by the maſter, 
— | and are uſually in his gift. 
By various experiments that have been made by Mr. Ma- JEWS, are thoſe who profeſs obedience to the laws and re- 
riotte, Dr. Deſaguliers, and others, it has been found, 2 of pre Hee JuDarsm. | 
that if the reſervoir be five feet high, a conduct- pipe y ſtat. 1 Ann. 1. c. 30. if Jewiſh parents refuſe to al- 
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1+ inch diameter will admit a hole in the ajutage from my 2 8 3 a fitting maintenance, ſuit- 
» of an inch to 2 cf an zach ; and fo on as in the follow- | able to the fortune of the parent, the lord chancellor, on 
E iable. complaint, may make ſuch an order as he ſhall fee proper, 
JE w-bul!, in Law, is the famous ſtatute 26 Geo. II. cap. 
Height rf Diameter of the Diameter 4 the 26. which enabled all Jets to prefer bills of naturali- 
Refer weir. Ajutage Pipes of Conduct zation in parliament, without receiving the ſacrament, 
5 Feet — 4 t0 4 ————— 1 + inch. | as ordained by ſtat. 7 Jac. 1. This act was repealed by 
10 + th to 4 inch —— 2 inches. 27 Gco. II. c. 1. 
15 T an inch — 2 inches. JEw's ear. Set AURICULA Judæ. 
20 — + an inch —— 23 inches. Je w's frankincenſe, in Botany. See STOR A x-tree. 
25 an inch 2 + inches. JEw's mall. See MAL Low. 
30 : 5 + of bn. inch 3 _—— or 34. ist in 3 1 See Lapis JUDAICUS. 
40 ot an inc 4 inches. 5 e oreconomy, dee OECON ON. 
50 £ of an inch 5 inches. JewiSH hours. See Hou, &c. 
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— 5 + inches or 6 
& 4 inches or 7. 
7 or 8 inches. 


JEZIDES, or JEztDEaNSs, aterm uſcd among the Maho 

metans, to ſignify heretics. f 
In which ſenſe Ne ſtands oppoſed to Muſſulman. 
Leunclavins tells us, that the name is derived from : 


80 
100 


1 inch 
13 or 14 inch 


Here the /*! is ſuppoſed to be within 100 or 150 yards of 


height, if the diſtance be from 150 yards to 4 of a mile, 


the reſervoir; but if the conduct pipe much exceeds this 
length it muſt be of a larger diameter than what is here 
aſügned. Thus for jets from + of an inch to thoſe of an 
inch and z, and from reſervoirs from 40 to go feet 


the diameter of the pipe ſhould be of 6 inches; from 4 
of a mile to two miles, it muſt be of 7 inches; and from 
2 miles to 5, it muſt be of 8 inches diameter for the ſame 
Jet. 

If it be required to keep any number of jet, playing 
whoſe ajutages are given in diameter, by one common 
conduct pipe, we muſt find the diameter of an ajutage 
equal to all the given ones. Thus if there be four aju- 
tages of } of an inch diameter each, then the ſquare of 
2 is Fs, which multiplied by the number of ajutages 4, 
makes 1%: the ſquare root of which is $=1 += the 
diameter of the ajutage equal to all the four ſmall ones. 
A pipe of conduct of 10 inches diameter will ſupply all 
the jets, as being a little more than fix times as great as 
the diameter of the one large ajutage now found. Aftei 
this manner the dimenſions of a conduct-pipe may be 
found in any other number of ajutages. 


In order to make a jet play to the greateſt poſſibte height, 


the part of the couduct-pipe at the ajutage ſhould not 
turn up at right angles, but with a gentle eaſy curve: 
for the belt ſfiruCture of the ajutage, fee AjuTAGE. See 
alſo FouNTAIN. Deſaguliers' Courſe of Exp. Phil. vol. | 


1, let. vii. annot. 


Jzr ringt, annular pieces of jet of large dimenſions, found 
in man parts of England, and eſteemed Roman anti- 
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emir, called Jeu, who killed the two fons of Ali, Ha- 
{an and Huſſein, two grandſons of Mahomet on their 
mother's fide, and perlecuted the polterity of the pro- 
phet. The Agarenians, whoſe emir or. prince he was, 
looked on him as an impious and heretical perſon, and 
hence took occaſion to call all whom they accounted he— 
retics, Jex ideans. 
Beauſobre conjectutes, that the denomination of this ſec? 
is derived from the name of Jeſus ; but it ſeems rather 
to be borrowed from the Perſian Jazid or Jezdan, by- 
nifying the good God, in oppoſition to Arimanius, thc 
evil principle; ſo that the term points out this ſect as the 
worſhippers of the good or true God. After all, this 
name may have been derived from the city Je. 
Some authors mention the Jexides as a particular people, 
ſpeaking a language different both from the Turkiſh an 
Perſian, though ſomewhat akin to the laſt. They farther 
tell us, that there are two kinds of Jedizes; the one 
black, the other white, The white have no {lit in the bo- 
ſom of their ſhirt, but barely an open for the head to 
paſs through ; a thing that they obſerve with a great deal 
of ſtriftneſs, in memory of a circle of gold and light 
which they ſay fell from heaven upon the neck of their 
grand ſchiek, or chief of their ſect. The black 7-147 
are ſaquirs, or religious, and go arrayed in fable gar- 
ments. | 
The Turks and TFexides bear a ſtrong averſion to each 
other; and the preateſt affront one can put upon a Turk, 
is to call him a Fezidean. On the contrary, the Jexides 
love the Chriſtians; being perſuaded that Je, their 
chief, is Jeſus Chriſt ; or, rather, becauſe ſome Axa 
| tradition 
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traditions mention, that Fezid made an all:ance wich the 


Chriſtians againſt the Muflulmen. 

They drink wine, even to exceſs, when they can get it, 
and eat ſwine's fleſh. They never undergo circumciſion, 
excepting when they are force to it by the Turks. Their 
ignorance is ſurpriſing; they have no books. Indeed 
they pretend to believe in the Goſpel, and in the ſacred 
books of the Jews; but they never read either one or 
other of them. 'They make vows, and go on pilgrim- 
age; but have no moſques, temples, nor oratories, no 
feaſts, nor ceremonies ; all their religious worſhip 
conſiſting in finging hymns to Jeſus Chriſt, the Vir- 
gin, Moſes, and Mahomet. When they pray, they look 
towards the eaſt, in imitation of the Chriſtians ; where- 
as the Muſſulmen turn towards the ſouth. "They believe 
the devil may poſlibly, one day, come into favour again 
with God; and that he is the executor of God's juſtice 
in the other world; for which reaſon, they make it a 
point of prudence not to ſpeak ill of him, leſt he ſhould 
revenge himſelf of them. 

The black Fezides are reputed ſaints 5 and it is forbidden 
to weep at their death; inſtead whereof they make re- 
joicings: and yet, for the generality, they are no more 
than ſhepherds. They are not allowed to kill the ani- 
mals they eat; that office belongs to the white Fezides. 
The. Fez:des go in companies like the Arabs z and are an 
unſettled, wandering tribe, who frequent the Gordian 
mountains, and the deſerts of Curdiſtan, a province of 
Perſia. They often change their habitations, and live in 
black tents made of goats hair, and encompaſſed with 
large ruſhes and thorns interwoven. They diſpoſe their 
tents in a circle; placing their flocks in the middle. They 
buy their wives; the ſtated price whereof is two hun- 
dred crowns, be they better or worſe. They are allowed 
divorce, provided it be to become ſaquirs. It is a crime 
among them to ſhave their beard, though ever fo little. 
They have ſome cuſtoms which intimate, that they ſprung 
originally out of ſome ſect of Chriſtians : for inſtance, in 
their feaſts one of them preſents a cup full of wine to an- 
other, bidding him take the cup of the blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; which laſt kiſſes the hand of him who preſents 
it, and drinks. 

IGASUR, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 
anthors to the faba ſan: Ignatii, or Saint Ignatius's 
bean. 

IGNA'TIUS's bean, faba fant: Ignatii, in the Materia 
Medica, the fruit of a plant growing in the Eaſt Indies 
and Philippine iflands, deſcribed by Father Camilli, in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, under the name of cata- 


{ongay, and cantara; and by Plukenet, under that of cu- 
curbitifera malabathri foliis ſcandens, cujus nuclei faba 
ſand Iguatii nuncupati. The Spaniards call it catha/9go7. 
It is a dry and hard fruig, - or kernel of a fruit, of the 
ſize of a large hazel nut; and-is much celebrated for its 
medicinal virtues, bei commended in vertigoes, le- 
thargies, epilepſies, a 8 quartan agues, and worms. 
It is alſo given againſt diſtemperatures of the ſtomach, 
and as an alexipharmic. The doſe in ſubſtance as an 
emetic, is ten or twelve grains; and in ſmaller doſes it 
ſometimes promotes a plentiful ſweat : Neumann ſays 
that he has known intermitting fevers cured, by drinking 
on the approach of a paroxyſm, an infuſion of ſome 
grains of the ſeed in carduus water; and Dr. Lewis has 
been informed, that two grains were found to have as 
much effe& as a full doſe of bark. But it ſeems too 
hazardous for general uſe. See Nu x vomica. 

IGNAVUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to the ani- 
mal called in Engliſh the sLOATH. 

IGNIARIUS /apis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome to the PYRITES, or ſire- ſtone, from its yielding a 
great quantity of ſparks, when ſtruck againſt ſteel. 

IGNI COLA, wor/hippers of fire. See GrABRES, 

IGNIS aqua, fire-water, a name by which Helmont, in 
ſome of his writings, calls the ALK AUS, or univerſal 
diſſolvent, ſo much talked of by him and Paracelſus. 

Ionts Fatuus, a common meteor, chiefly ſeen in dark 
nights frequenting meadows, marſhes, and other moilt 
places, and often ſeen in burying-grounds, and near 
dunghills. It is known among the people by the appel- 
lations, Mill with a wiſp, and Jack with a lantern. 

Sir Iſaac Newton calls it a vapour ſhining without heat ; 
and it has been ſuppoſed to be of the ſame nature with 
the light iſſuing from putreſcent ſubſtances. Willugh- 
by and Ray were of opinion thatit is occaſioned by thin- 
ing inſects : but all the appearances of it obſerved by Dr. 
Derham, Beccaria and others ſufficiently evince, that it 
muſt be an ignited vapour. The form and ſize of the 
ignes futui are very various and often variable. The late 
experiments on air ſerve to furniſh a rational explication 
of this phenomenon, to which the ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitious have aſcribed ſo many alarming purpoſes. Ju- 
flammable Alx has been ſound to be the molt common of 
all the factitious airs in nature z and to be the uſual pro- 
Vo. II. Ne 183. 
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duct of the putreſaRion and decompoſition of vegetable 
ſubſtances in water: and ſignior Volta in a letter to 
Dr. Prieſtley informs him, that he fires inflammable air 
by the electric ſpark, even when the electricity is very 
moderate: and he ſuppoſes, that this experiment ex- 
plains the inflammation of the zgnes fatui, provided they 
conſiſt of inflammable_ air iſſuing from marthy ground 
by the help of the electricity of ſogs, and by falling 
ſtars, which are very probably thought to have an elec- 
trical origin. Prieſtley's Obſ. on Air, vol. iii. Appendix, 
p. 382. The reader will find a particular account 6t 
various particulars relating to the ign:is fatuus in the Phil. 
Tranſ. Abr. vol. vii. p. 147, &c. | | 
Dr. Shaw deſcribes an ignis fatnns, which he ſaw in the 
Holy Land, that was ſometimes globular, or in the ſorm 
of the flame of a candle; and immediately afterwards 
ſpread itſelf ſo much as to involve the whole company 
in a pale inoffenſive light, and then contract itſelf again, 
and ſuddenly diſappear. But in leſs than a minute it 
would become viſible as before; or, running along from 
one place to another, with a (ſwift progteſſive motion, 
would expand itſelf at certain intervals, over more than 
two or three acres of the adjacent mountains. The at- 
moſphere at this time had been thick and hazy, and the 
dew on their bridles was unuſually clammy and unc- 
tuous. Wo 
In the ſame weather, he obſerved thoſe luminous ap- 
pearances, which, at ſea, ſkip about the maſts and yards 
of ſhips, and which the ſailors call corpuſanſe by a corrup- 
tion of the Spaniſh cuerpo ſanto. Shaw's Travels, p. 363. 
lonts gehenne, in Chemiſtry, a name given by Parcelſus to 
a certain menſtruum, capable of diſſolving all bodies, 
and remaining itſelf unaltered by them. 
Van Helmont ſeems to make this the ſame with the 
ALKAHEST, ſo celebrated in his writings, and ſo ar- 
dently ſought after by all the chemiſts ſince his time. 
Icx1s judicii. See Ju piciuu Dei, and ORDEAL. 
I6NISPICLIUM, among the Romans, a ſpecies of divination 
taken from the fire uſed in ſacrifices. See PYRoMANCY. 
IGNITION, in Chemi/try, the application of fire to metals, 
till ſuch time as they become red-hot, without melting. 
This happens in gold and filver ; but eſpecially in iron: 
but lead and tin are too ſoft and fuſible to bear 721ition. 
IGNORAMUS, q. d. Fe ds not know, in Law, a word 
uſed by the grand jury, impannelled on the inquiſition 
of cauſes crininal, and written upon the bill, when they 
diſlike their evidence, as defeCtive, or too weak to make 
good the preſentment. 
'The effect of which is, that all farther enquiry upon that 
party for that fault is thereby ſtopped, and he is deli- 
vered without farther anſwer. See BiLLA vERa. 
IGNORANCE, the privation, or want, of knowledge, 
Ignorance, according to Mr. Locke, is chiefly owing to 
three cauſes : want of ideas; want of a diſcoverable con- 
nection between the ideas we have; and want of tracing 
and examining our ideas. See IpHA. 
There are ſome things we are ignorant of for want of 
ideas: all the ſimple ideas we have, are confined to the 
obſervation of our ſenſes, and the operations of our 
own minds, which we are conſcious of in ourſelves. 
What other ideas it is poſſible other creatures may have, 
by the aſſiſtance of other ſenſes or faculties, more or 
perfecter than we have, or different from our's, is not 
for us to determine : but to ſay there are no ſuch, be- 
cauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no better an ar— 
gument, than if a blind man ſhould be politive there was 
no ſuch thing as light and colours, becauſe he had no 
manner of idea of any ſuch thing. —What faculties, 
therefore, other ſpecies of creatures have, to penetrate 
into the nature and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, we 
know not: this we know, and certainly find, that we 
want other views of them, beſides thoſe we have, to 
make diſcoveries of them more perfect. The intellec- 
tual and ſenſible world are in this perfectly alike ; that 
the parts which we ſee of either of them, hold no pro» 
portion with that we ſee not; and whatſoever we can 
reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, 
is but a point, almoſt nothing, in compariſon of the 
reſt. Again, the want of ideas, which we yet ſcem ca- 
pable of, is another great obſtacle in our way, and keeps 
us in zgnorance of things, which we conceive capable 
of being known. Bulk, figure, and motion, we have 
ideas of; yet, not knowing what is the particular bulk, 
motion, and figure, of the greateſt part of the bodies 
of the univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral powers, 
ethcacies, and ways of operation, whereby the etlects 
we daily fee are produced. Theſe are hid from us in 
ſome things, by being too remote; and in others by 
being too minute. 
This, at firſt ſight, ſhews us how diſproportionate our 
knowledge is to the whole extent, even of material 
beings: to which if we add the conſideration of that in- 
finite number of ſpirits that may be, and probably are, 
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which are yet more remote from our knowledge, and 
whereof we have no cognizance at all; we ſhall find, 
this cauſe of ignorauce conceals from us, in an impene— 
trable obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual world; a 
greater, certainly a more beautiful world, than the ma- 
terial : for, abating ſome very few ideas of ſpirits, which 
we get from our own mind by reflection, and from 
thence the beſt we can collect of the Father of all ſpi- 
rits, the author of them, and us, and all things; we 
have no certain information ſo much as of the exiſtence 
of other ſpirits, but by revelation: much leſs have we 
diſtinct ideas of their different natures, ſtates, powers, 
and ſeveral conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ 
one from another, and from us: and therefore, in what 
concerns their different ſpecies and properties, we are 
under an abſolute zgnorance. 
Another cauſe of Ignorance is, the want of diſcoverable 
connexion between thoſe ideas we have : where we want 
that, we are utterly incapable of univerſal and certain 
knowledge ; and are, as in the former caſe, left only to 
obſervation and experiment. Thus the mechanical at- 
fections of bodies having no affinity at all with the ideas 
they produce in us, we can have no diſtinct knowledge 
of ſuch operations beyond our experience ; and can 
reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as the effects or 
- appointments of an infinitely wiſe agent, which per- 
fectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſion. The operation of 
our minds upon our bodies is as unconceivable : how 
any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as re- 
mote from the nature of our ideas, as how any body 
ſhould produce any thought in the mind. That it is fo, 
if experience did not convince us, the conſideration of 
the things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, 
to diſcover to us. In ſome of our ideas there are certain 
relations, habitudes, and connexions, ſo viſibly included 
in the nature of the ideas themſelves, that we cannot 
conceive them ſeparable ſrom them by any power what- 
ſoever : in theſe only we are capable of certain and uni- 
verſal knowledge. Thus the idea of a right-lined triangle 
neceflmily carries with it an equality of its angles to two 
right ones; but the coherence and continuity of the 
parts of matter, the production of ſenſation in us, of 
colours and ſounds, &c. by impulſe and motion, being 
ſuch wherein we can diſcover no natural connexion with 
any ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the 
arbitrary will and good pleaſure of the wiſe architect. 
'The things that we obſerve conſtantly to procced regu- 
larly, we may conclude do act by a law ſet them; 
though by a law we know not, whereby though cauſcs 
work ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow from them; 
yet their connections and dependencies being not diſco- 
verable in cur ideas, we can have but an experimental 
knowledge of them. Several effects come every day 
within the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have to for 
ſentitive knowledge; but the cauſes, manner, and cer- 
tainty of their production, we mult, for the foregoing 
reaſons, be content to be ignorant of. In theſe we can 
go no farther than particular experience informs us of 
matter of fact; and, by analogy, we gueſs what effects 
the like bodies are, upon other trials, likely to produce. 
But as to perfect ſcience of natural bodies (not to men- 
ion ſpiritual beings), we are ſo far from being capable 
of any ſuch thing, that it may be reckoncd loſt labour to 
ſcek after it. 
The third cauſe of 72norance is, our want of tracing 
thoſe ideas we have, or may have; and finding out thoſc 
intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us what habitude 
of agreement or diſagreement they may have one with 
another: and thus many arc ignorant of mathematical 
truths for want of application in inquiting, examiming, 
and by due ways comparing, thoſe ideas. 

IGNORANCE, in "hg is a want of knowledge of the laws; 
which will not excuſe a perſon from ſuffering the penalty 
annexed to the breach of them; becauſe every one is 
obliged, at his peril, to know the laws of the land. 

IGUANA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of lizard, 
very frequent in the Weſt-Indies. It is an amphibious 
animal, of the lizard-ſhape, and in colour partly brown 
and partly grey, in ſome of the animals; and in others 
of a beautiful green, variegated with black and white 
ſpots. From its neck to the extremity of its tail, it 
has a continued ſeries of flat-pointed and ſerrated 
ſcales, of a fine green colour. Theſe are largeſt at the 
neck, | 

JIB, in a hip, is the fore-malt-ſail of it, being a large 
ſtay-ſail extended from the outer end of the bowſprit, 
prolonged by the ji54-boom, towards the fore-top-maſt- 
head. | 

J:13-Bzom is a boom run out from the extremity of the 
bowſprit, parallel to its length, and ſerving to extend the 
bottom of the %, and the ſtay of the fore-top-gallant- 
malt. It is attached to the bow-ſprit by means of two 
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large boom-irons, or by one boom. iron, a cap on the 
outer end of the bowlprit z or by the cap without, and 
a ſtrong laſhing within. 

JIBING. Sce GING. 

JIG, in Aiſic, &c. See G1GG. 

JIGGER, in Sea-langunge, is a machine conſiſting of 5 
piece of rope about five feet long, with a block at on 
end, and a theave at the other; and uſed to hold on the 
cable, when it is heaved into the ſhip by the revolution 
of the windlaſs. Ser HoLDING on. 

JrccrR-tackle is a light ſmall tackle, conſiſting of a double 
and ſingle block, uſed on various occaſions by ſeamen, 

JLIYA, in Zoology, the name of an American animal, of 
the otter-kind, called alſo carigneibeiu. It is an amphi— 
bious creature, of the ſize of a widdle-HZed dog. ge 
head 1s round, and like a cat's ; but its noſe is ſomewhat 
pointed; its eyes are black; its ears roundiſh, and 
placed very low as inthe otter; and it has a fort of be 2+; 
or whiikers compoſed of a few fiif hzirs; the feet 
have all hve toes, the inner one being ſmaller than ans 
of the others; the hair is foft, not long, and all black, 
except thoſe on the head, which are brown, and ſome 
which compoſe a yellowiſh ſpot under the throat. Its 
note is much like that of a young puppy. It feeds on 
fiſh, and other animals. Ray. 

IKENILD Street, one of the four famous ways, that th 
Romans made in England. See Wan LING=ST REET. 

ILATHERA Bark, in Botany. Sec CLU TIA. 

iLEX, in Botany. Sce HOLLY. 

ILIAC paſ/ion, a violent and dangerovs kind of COLIC; 
called alſo rolvulus, miferere , and chordapſns, 

It takes its name from the inteiline %u u, on account of 
its being uſually affected in this dilt-wper ; or, perhaps, 
from the Greek verb ria, fo wind, or tu; whence 
allo it is the Latins call it 9/9. 

4his diſorder is a violent pain in the ſmall inteſtines, in 
which the periſtaltic motion of the bowels is inverted, 
and all their contents are thrown up by vomit. 

Medical writers diltinguith this into three kinds: 7, 
The convolutionary. 2. The hernioſe. And, 3dly, the 
obſtructionary. 

In the convolutionary kind, the ſituation of the inteſtines 
in regard to one another is altered, and very frequently 
has a remarkable duplicature. In the hernioſe kind, the 
inteſtines, Cillended with fxces and with flatulencies, 
are reccived into the ſcrotum, or ſome other part, ſo as 
not caſily to be reduced into their natural places. And 
in the obitructionary, there is no other cauſe but a vio- 
lent coſtiveneſs. 

"The nie ee differs from the ordinary kinds of colic, in 
degree, as all the ſymptoms arc much more violent in 
this caſe; and in its ſituation, as the ilion and ſmall ant; 
arc altected in this, and in the other colics uſually the 
larger; and it is always a much more dangerous Cale 
than an ordinary colic. - 

SI gust Theſe are extremely ſharp and violent pains 
aciols the navel, a remarkable anxicty of mind, with 
ſrequent eructations and heartburn, and great interna! 
heut; a violent ob{truction in the bowels, in which 
clviters have very little or no effect: and as the diſeaſe 
increaſes, a vomiting, which, as it continues, at length 
brings up the ſtools by the mouth, with violent pains, 
and frequent faintings; after this, unleſs the medicines 
take place, there comes on an inflammation of the ilion, 
and thence a ſuppuration and mortification, on which 
the pains inſtantly go off, and the patient falls into cold 
ſweats, and dies in a very little time aſter. It is a very 
rare caſe, and though many colics are called by this 
name, yet in reality it is rarely met with. People, how- 
ever, of all ages and ſexes, are equally ſubject to it from 
the following cauſes. 

Cauſes of it. Theſe are either a convolution of the in- 
teltines, with an immediate inflammation, or a tumour 
in the parts of the inteſtine contained in the hernial 
ſack, and the ule of violent and powerful aſtringent 
medicines bringing on ſuch a coſtiveneſs as never hap- 
pens naturally. Violent commotions of the body in 
leaping, riding, or running, have been known ſome— 
times to bring on the diſeaſe, as allo violent ſneczing 
and coughing, and the carrying of too great weights; as 
allo crude foods, and ſuch as have been indurated by 
ſmoak, and flatulent and fermenting liquors. Some— 
times alſo it has been evidently owing to worms killed 
in the bowels, and not voided by (tool. 

Progneoftics in it. This is a very terrible diſeaſe, both in 
regard to the danger that attends it, and to the pain. 
In cafes where its origin is from a diſtortion and convo- 
lution of the inteſtines, there is very little hope of re- 
covery; and when it arifes from a hernia, it is very 
often fatal alſo, efpecially when attended with an in- 
flammation and piethora. Its mildeſt ftate is when it 


ariſes only from indurated ſtools, and an obſtinate 
coſtiveneis; 
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coſtiveneſs ; this is uſually cured, if proper aſſiſtance be 
given in time. 

Method of cure. When a convolution of the inteſtines 
is the cauſe, the whole cffort is to be uſed to explicate 
them; but this is a thing more eafily conceived in the 
mind than effected: to this purpoſe ſome recommend 
the ſwallowing of a muſket bullet, others a globule of 
antimony, and others a pound of quickfilver, taking 
before hand a ſpoontul or two of oil of ſweet almonds, 
and ordering motion by walking or riding afterwards ; 
others adviſe the introducing the noſe of a pair of bel- 
lows into the orifice of the rectum, and blowing up in- 


| 


| 


| 
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to the inteſtines ; but as that gut is uſually ſo conſtricted | 


in this caſe, as ſcarce to admit the pipe of a clyſter ap- 
, Pi] 


+ _ 


paratus, there is no great hope of ſucceeding in the 


other attempt; and others finally adviſe the throwing in 
the fume of tobacco, Some ancient authors have re- 


commended to make an opening into the cavity of the 


— — 


abdomen, in order to diſcover and diſengage the ſtran- 


gulated inteſtine; and ſome few hiſtories are recorded 
which ſeem to favour this practice. But the difficulty 


of aſcertaining with preciſion the true cauſe of the 


diſeaſe renders fo hazardous and painful an operation 
as GASTROTOMY hardly ever adviſable. Phe difcul- 
fion of the inflammation is ſcarce leſs neceTary than the 
other; this is to be done by powders of nitre, cinnabar, 
and crabs eyes, taken ſour times a day, and by rubhing 
the abdomen with camphorated ſpirit of wine, in which 
ſaffron has been infuſed ; bags of carminative ingre— 
dients, with camphor, may alſo be applied to the abdo- 
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men with good effect : and, finally, if there be a ple-, 


thoric habit, bleeding is a very neceſſary operation. 

In caſes where this is occaſioned by a heinia, the firll 
thing to be done is the reducing the inteſtine into its 
proper place. To this purpoſe the patient muſt he up- 


on his back, and emollient and carminative fomentations | 
muſt be applied to the part, made of decoctions of marth- 


mallows, camomile flowers, and the ſecds of aniſc, 
fennel, and fœnugreek, boiled in milk; and, when there 
is no _ inflammation, fomentations of this kind may be 
applied in the manner of cataplaſms, by wetting a ſponge 
with them, and applying it to the part. An inflamma- 
tion is careſully to be guarded againit, by nitrous medi- 
eines, and by gentle diaphoretics z and as ſoon as the 
gut is replaced, clyſters muſt be given to bring on again 
a laxity of the bowels. See HERNIA rmcarcerata. 

When the caſe only ariſes from an induration of the 
fzces, there are fir{t to be given internally nitrous and 
cinnabarine medicines, to prevent or take off an inflam- 
mation, and at the fame time clyſters are to be given, 
with the emollient decoctions, and a little nitre and cam- 
phor, with ſome oil; and if it be neceflary for a yet 
farther ſtimulus, ſome Venice ſoap may be added; acrid 
ſuppoſitories are to be introduced into the rectum, and 
the ſoap plaſter to be applied to the abdomen, or elfe 
ſpirit of wine camphorated is to be rubbed in; bags with 
carminative ingredients may alſo be applied warm, and 
where the ſtate is plethoric, bleeding is neceflary. 
Bleeding is, indeed, of effential importance; it thould 
be performed as ſoon as the ſymptoms of inflammation 
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and vitriolated tartar, of each half a dram, one grain 
of opium, and a ſuthcient quantity of Caſtile ſoap, theſe 
may be taken at one doſe, and if they do not produce 
effect in a few hours, the doſe may be repeated. If 
theſe methods fail to procure a ſtool, the patient may 
be immerſed in warm water up to the breaſt, and con- 
tinue in the water as long as he can bear it without 
fainting : and if necefiary, this bathing ſhould be ſeveral 
times repeated. In deſperate caſes, recourſe is had to 
quickſlver, which is given to the quantity of ſeveral 
ounces, or even of a pound. Thoſe who would avoid 
this diſeaſe, muſt take care never to be long without a 
ſtool: they ſhould alſo beware of eating too freely of 
ſour or unripe fruit, or baked fruits, or drinking ſtale 
windy liquors. The diſorder has proceeded ſometimes 
from wet clothes and wet feet. Junker's Conſp. Med. 
p. 317, &c. Buchan. Dom. Med p. 317, &c. 1556. 
Dr. Hunter takes notice of a diſeaſe to which children 
are more particularly ſubject, becauſe their meſentery, 
having ſcarce any fat upon it. cafily flips with the gut; 
and of this he obſerves there are two kinds; the firit 
is when a part of the gut is received into the part next 
above it; the other is when a part of the gut is received 
into the part of the gut next below it. See an account 
of a particular cafe of this diſorder in London Med. Obſ. 
vol. iv. art. 17. p. 223. 

a veſſels, are the arteries and veins. The iac arte- 
ries are formed by the bifurcation of the aorta, at the 
laſt vetebra of the loins. They deſcend about three fin- 
gers breadth from their origin; and then each tac 
trunk is divided into two ſecondary arteries, one exter- 
nal, the other internal. Theexternal artery runs down 
on the ;4tac muſcle to the ligamentum Fallopii, under 
which it goes out of the abdomen. In this courle, it 
ſends off only a tew ſmall arteries to the peritonzum and 
ther adjacent parts; but as it paſſes out of the abdomen, 
it detaches two conſiderable branches, the one or inter- 
nal branch called the EP1GASTRIC artery, and the other 
or external called INNOMINATA. The internal ;/zac or 
HYPOGASTRIC artery, having run a little more than a 
linger's breadth inward and backward, bends by ſmall 
degrees obliquely forward and toward the outſide; and 
afterwards contracting in its dimenſions, ends in the 
UM BIL1ICAL artery. 

The ac veins are formed by the bifurcation of the vena 
cava, about the laſt vertebra of the Joins. Preſently 
after their Jeaving the vena cava, they each divide into 
two principal branches; one called iliaca externa or ante- 
rior, or ſimply iliaca; the other interna or poſtericr, call- 
ed alſo hyporaftrica. The external vein ſeems to be the 
continuation of the trunk, and the hvp2g4a/trica only a 
branch. They purſue the ſame courſe as the arteries of 
the ſame name. Winſlow. 


JACUS externus, a mulcle of the thigh. See PrRi- 


FORMIS. 


ItzLiacus interns, a muſcle of the thigh, which ariſes 


appear, and be repeated accoiding to the ſtrength of the 
. 1 _ SS a = % ;/\1 . 15 f 1 
patient and violence of the diteale. A bltitering plaſter 


thould likewiſe be applied over the part mot aſtected 
with pain. Fomentations and clyſters muſt by no means 
be omitted. Phe patient's feet and legs ſhould be fre- 
quently bathed in warm water, and clothes dipped in it 
ayplicd to his belly. The elyſters may be made of barley 
water, or thin gruel with ſalt, and ſoftened with tweet 
oi! or fretl butter 3 and they may be adminiſtered every 
tao or three hours or oftener, if the patient continues 


conte. 


ſleſhy from the internal concave part of the os ilium ; 
and, in its-deſcent over the inferior part of it, joins with 
the pſoas magnus, and is inſerted with it under the ter- 
mination of the pectincus. 


This, with the pſoas magnus, moves the thigh forward 
in walking. 


ILIAD, Iaag, the name of an ancient epic poem, the 


Theſe are the general methods, and uſually one or other 
of them takes eſtect in the milder caſes. But it is to be | 


obſerved, that honey, though ordered by ſome, is never 
to be put into theſe elyſters, for where there Is an in- 
lummation, it promotes ſuppurations. The patient is 
to be kept quiet and warm during the courle of the 


. 1 
diſeaſe, and the diet is to be very ſparing, though the | 


drinking warm liquors, ſuch as clear whey, or barley-wa- 
ter, 1s to be indulged. . 

If the diſcaſe does not yield to clyſters and ſomentations, 
recourſe mult be had to pretty ſtrong purgatives; which 
ſhould be joined with opiates. Two ounces of the bitter 
purging ſalts may be difſolved in a pint of warm water 
or thin gruel, and a tea-cup full of it taken every halt 
hour till it operates. At the ſame time, htiteen, twenty 
or twenty-five drops of laudanum may be given in a glafs 
of pepper-mint or ſimple cinnamon water, to appeaſe 
the ircitation and prevent the vomiting, &c. The pa 
tient's drink may be ſharpened with cream of. tartar, 
juice of lemon, or vinegar. When uo liquid will ſtay 


on the ſtomach, purging pills made of powdered jalap | 


firit, and fineit, of thoſe compoſed by Homer. 

The word is derived from the Greek n, of Iaov, Tum, 
Troy, a famous city in Aſia, which the Greeks beſicged 
for the ſpace of ten years, and at laſt dettroyed, on ac- 
count of the rape of Helcna, which makes the ſubject 
of the work. | h 
The poet's deſign in the 7/:7ad was, to ſhew the Greeks, 
who were divided into feveral little itates, how much it 
was their intereſt to preferve a harmony and good un- 
deritanding among them. In order to which, he ſets 
before their eyes the calamities that befel their anceſtors 
from the wrath of Achilles, and his miſunderitanding 
with Agamemnon ; and the advantages that afterwards 
accrued to them from their union, See FaBr x. 

The Lliad is divided into twenty-four books, which are 
maked with the letters of the alphabet. —Pliny gives us 
an account of an ad written on fo very ſlender a pa— 
per, that the whole might be contained in a nut-ſhell. 
For the conduct of the 7/:ag, tec father Boſſu, Madam 
Dacier, and M. De la Motte. 

The critics maintain the Id to be the firlt, and yet the 
beſt, poem that ever appeared in the world : Arittotle's 
Poetics are almoſt taken wholly from it ; the philoſopher 
had nothing to do, but to form precepts from the poet's 


practice. — Some authors tell us, that Homer invented 


not only poetry, but all other arts and ſciences z and 

that there are the viſible marks of a perfect knowledge 

in every one of them, to be ſeen in the lad. 

The ingenious Mr. Barnes, of Cambridge, has very ftre- 
9 c nuouſly 
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ILL 


nuouſly attempted to prove Solomon to have been the 
auth or ofthe had. ny 

The Engliſh tranſlation of the 7/iad by Mr. Pope, is 
well known. | 

ILISSIDES, in Mythology, a ſurname of the Muſes, from 
the river /liſſus in Attica, the waters of which were 
reckoned ſacred. | 

ILITHYA, derived from chu, to ſpring from, in My- 
thology, the daughter of Juno, and ſiſter of Hebe, who 
"$500 over deliverics. This goddeſs had a temple at 

ome, in which were regiſtered the birth and death of 
every citizen: a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by Servius Tullius. 

ILIVILIHU, in Natura! H:/tory, a name given by the 
inhabitants of the Philippine iflands to a very remark- 
able ſpecies of bird, common in that country. It is call- 
ed by ſome writers coturnix paruula montana, the {mall 
mountain quail, and it is indeed a quail in all the cha- 
racters; but it is very beautifully variegated in its co- 
lours, and is ſmaller than a ſparrow. It lives in 
hilly places, and is a very well taſted bird. See 
Quail. 5 

ILIUM inteſtinum. See INTESTINE. 

ILIuu os. This bone was fo called by the ancients, be- 
cauſe it ſupports the parts they called the z/;a. It is the 
largeſt of the three bones of the pelvis. It is flat, very 
broad, unequally convex, and concave; partly round, 
and partly of an irregular ſquare figure. It is divided 
commodiouſly enough into the criſta, baſis, anterior 
and poſterior edge; and two fides, one external, the 
other internal. The criſta is the upper part, and is a 
pretty thick arched border, the circumference of it is 
little more than a quadrant of a circle; the anterior and 
middle part is convex outward, the poſterior part a 
little convex inward. Anatomiſts, for the ſake of re- 
gularity in their deſcriptions, diſtinguiſh in it two labia 
and a middle ſpace or interſtice between them. It is ori- 
ginally an epiphyſis, of which we ſometimes ſee plain 
marks in a very advanced age. The poſterior portion of 
the criſta, which is convex inward, is much thicker than 


the anterior; and, for that reaſon, may be called the | 


tuberculum of the criſta. The whole criſta appears to 
be covered over with a cartilage; but this in reality is 
no more than the dried tendinous expanſion of the 
muſcles. The anterior edge of this bone has two emi- 
nences or turbercles, called the anterior ſpines, one ſu- 
erior, the other inferior; and likewiſe two notches, one 
tween the ſpines, the. other below the inferior ſpine. 
The poſterior edge is thorter and thicker than the ante- 
rior ; it terminates likewiſe in two eminences or ſpines, 
between which there is a conſiderable notch. The baſis 
or inferior part of the bone, is the thickeſt and narroweſt 
of all; it forms anteriorly a portion of the acetabulum, 
and poſteriorly almoſt all the iſchiatic ſinus. The out- 
ſide 1s convex on the fore-part, and concave on the back- 
part; we obſerve on it the remains of a long ſemicircu- 
lar line, which reaches from the upper anterior ſpine to 
the great iſchiatic ſinus, being a muſcular mark; and 
above, and behind this impreſſion, there are ſeveral other 
muſcular marks. A little above the edge of the aceta- 
bulum, we ſee likewiſe many inequalities, which ſur- 
round part of the edge in a 2 form, being a 
collection of muſcular and ligamentary marks. The in- 
ſide of this bone is unequally concave, and has ſeveral 
inequalities toward the back part. The chief of theſe is 
that large cartilaginous ſurface of the figure of a great 
8, or of a bird's head; which anſwers to the lateral ſur- 
face of the os ſacrum, with which it is conneCted by a 
cartilaginous ſymphyſis. The other inequalities arc 
much of the ſame kind with thoſe in the lateral part of 
the os ſacrum, with which they form ſeveral rough and 
irregular cavities. From the upper part of the cartila- 
ginous ſurface or ſymphyſis, all the way to the oblique 
eminence, runs a prominent line, which bounds the 
concavity of the inſide of this bone, and diſtinguiſhes 
the margin of the pelvis from the bottom. Winſlow. 
See Os and Os INNOMINATUM-. 
ILLICEBRUM, Aeuntain knot-graſs. See WHIT Low- 


rafs. 

ILLEGITIM ATE birth, or delivery. See DELIVERY, and 
ABORTION. 

ILLEVIABLE, in Law, a debt or duty which cannot, or 
ought not, to be levied. | 
The word ibi is uſually ſet on a debt, or due, that is 
illeviable. 

ILLICIUM, farry annifeed tree, in Botany, a genus of the 
dodecandria e&tagynia claſs; the characters of which arc, 
that the calyx is four-leaved and deciduous; the petals 
are eight; the nectaria are eight and ſubulated; the ſta- 
mina are fixtecn, with bifid antherz ; the fruit is an 
ovated, compreſſed, monoſpermous capſule. This tree 
is a native of Japan, China, and other parts of the Eaſt, 
as well as of both the Floridas in America. M. Geof- 


froy ſays, that it is eſteemed in China and all over tlie 
Eaſt, for curing any bad taſte in the mouth, as a preſer- 
vative againſt the effects of bad air, and alſo for the ſtone 
and gravel, The Indians make a vinous liquor, be 
ſteeping the ſruit in water and fermenting the infuſion 
The Dutch, as well as the natives in the Eaſt Indies mix 
this fruit with their tea, and ſherbet. The Chineſe and 
Japaneſe eſteem it a ſacred tree, and they offer it to their 
idols, and burn the bark of it, as a perfume, on their 
altars: and lay the branches on the graves of the dead 

as an offering to the ghoſts of their pious departed 
friends. Mr. Ellis concludes, from the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of this genus, that it ſhould be ranked in the 
polyandria polygynia claſs. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ix. p 524. 

ILLI TERA'TURE, in Law; if an Illiterate man be to 
ſeal a deed, he is not bound to do it, if none be pre- 
ſent to read it, if required: and reading a deed falſe will 
make it void. 2 Rep. 3. 11. A man may plead 142 e/ 
fattum to a deed read falſe ; as where a releaſe of an an- 
nuity was read to an z/{:terate perſon, as a releaſe for the 
arrears only, &c. agreed to be releaſed. Moore, 148. If 
there is a time limited for a perſon to ſeal a writing; in 
ſuch caſe iterature ſhall be no excuſe ; becauſe he might 
provide a ſkilful man to inſtruct him: but when he is 
obliged to ſeal it upon requeſt, &c. there he ſhall have 
convenient time to be inſtructed. 2 Nelſon's Abr. 946. 

ILLUMINATION, in a general ſenſe, denotes the act of 
a luminous body, or a body that emits light ; ſome- 
times, alſo, the ſtate of an opake body that receives 
it. 

ILLUMINATION, circle of, See Cixckx. 

ILLUMINATIVE lunar month, See MoxTH, 

ILLUMINED, ILLumixarTi, a Church term, ancientle 
applied to ſuch perſons as had received baptiim. 
This name was occaſioned by a ceremony in the bap— 
tiſm of adults; which conſiſted in putting a lighte| 
taper in the hand of the perſon baptized, as a ſymbol of 
the faith and grace he had received in the ſacrament. 

ILLUMINED, ILLUMINATI, is alſo the name of a ſe of 
heretics, who ſprang up in Spain about the year 1575, 
and were called by the Spaniards, 4/ambradss. Do. 
Their principal doctrines were, that, by means of a {u- 
blime manner of prayer, which they had attained to, 
they entered into ſo perfect a ſlate, that they had no 
occaſion for ordinances, ſacraments, nor good works; 
and that they could give way, even to the vileſt actions, 
without fin. 

The ſect of //umined was revived in France, in the year 
1634. and were ſoon after joined by the Guerinets, or 
diſciples of Peter Guerin, who together made but one 
body, called alſo 7//umined: but they were ſo hotly pur- 
ſued by Louis XIII. that they were ſoon deſtroyed. 

The brothers of the Ro/y Croſs are ſometimes alſo called 
Illumined. See RoSYCRUSIAN. | 

ILLUSTRIOUS, ILLLusrRIs, was heretoſore, in the 
Roman empire, a title of honour peculiar to people of a 
certain rank. It was firſt given to the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed among the knights, who had a right to bear the latus 
clavus : afterwards, thoſe were intitled 2/!u/ricus, who 
held the firſt rank among thoſe called honorati; that is, 
_ præfecti prætorii, præfecti urbis, treaſurers, comites, 
& C. a 
There were, however, different degrees among the 7 
luftres as in Spain they have grandees of the firſt and 
ſecond claſs, ſo in Rome they had their res, whom 
they called great, majores ; and others leſs, called 7//u/r-s 
minores,—For inſtance; the præfectus prætorii was a 
degree below the maſter of the ofhces, though they were 
both ziluſtres. . 

The Novels of Valentinian diſtinguiſh as far as ſive kinds 
of illuires; among whom, the z/luftres admini/tratore: 
bear the firſt rank, 

IMAGE, Imaco, in Optics, a natural, lively repreſenta- 
tion of an object, oppoſed to a ſmooth, well-polithed 
ſurface, or mirror. 

The Latin word imags, comes originally from the Greck 
piueiobai, imitari, to imitate ot Mimic. 

I Adu, taken more largely, denotes the ſpectre, or ap— 
pearance, of an object, whether by refiexion or rel: ac- 
tion. 

In all plane mirors, the image is of the ſame magnitude 
as the object; and appears as far behind the mirror, as 
the object is before it. 

In convex mirrors, the image appears leſs than the ob- 
ject ; and farther diſtant from the centre of the convex1- 
ty, than from the point of reflexion. 

Mr. Molyneux gives the following rule for finding the 
diameter of an image, projected in the diſtinct baſc of a 

\ convex mirror: as the diſtance of the object from the 
mirror is to the diſtance from the image to the glaſs ; ſo 
is the diameter of the object, to the diameter of the 7m4g7. 


See LENS, Mikkor, REELECTION and REFRACTION. 
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IMAGE is alſo uſed for the trace, or mark, which outward | 


objects impreſs on the mind, by means of the organs of 
ſenſe, See IDEA. 


IMAGE alſo fignifics an artificial repreſentation performed 


by man; as in painting, ſculpture, and the jlike.—In 
which ſenſe the word is now generally uſed in ſpeaking 
of things holy, or imagined to be ſo. 

The noble Romans preſerved the images of their anceſtors 
with a great deal of care and concern, and had them 
carried in ptoceſſion at their funerals and triumphs : 
theſe were commonly made of wax, or wood ; though 
ſometimes of marble, or braſs. They placed them in 
the veſtibules of their houſes; and they were to ſta 
there, even if the houſe happened to be ſold, it being 
accounted impious to diſplace them. Appius Claudius 
was the firſt who brought them into the temples, in the 
year of Rome 259, aud he added inſcriptions to them, 
ſhewing the origin of the perſons repreſented, and their 
brave and virtuous atchievements. 

It was not, however, allowed for all, who had the 
images: of their anceſtors in their houſes, to have them 
carried at their funerals; this was a thing only granted 
to ſuch as had honourably diſcharged themſelves of their 
offices: for thoſe who failed in this teſpect, forfeited 
that privilege ; and in cafe they had been guilty of any 
great crime, their images were broken to pieces. 

The Jews abſolutely condemn all zmegei, and do not fo 
much as ſuffer any ſtatues or figures in their houſes, 
much leſs in their ſynagogues, or places of worſhip. 
The uſe and adoration of images, are things that have 
been a long time controverted in the world, 

It is plain from the practice of the primitive church, re- 
corded by the earlier fathers, that Chriſtians, for the firſt 
three centuries after Chriſt, and the greater part of the 
fourth, neither worſhipped 7z:2gec5 nor uſed them in their 
worſhip. However, the greater part of the Popith di- 
vines maintain, that the uſe and worſhip of images were 
as ancient as the Chriſtian religion itſelf: to prove this, 
they allege a decree, ſaid to have been made in a coun- 
cil held by the Apoſtles at Antioch, commanding the 
faithful, that they may not err about the object of their 
worſhip, to make the zmages of Chriſt and worſhip them. 
Baron. ad ann. 102. But no notice 1s taken of this de- 
cree, till 00 years after the Apoſtolic times, after the 
diſpute about images had commenced. The firſt inſtance 
that occurs in any credible author of zmages among 
Chriſtians, is that, recorded by Tertullian de Pudicit. 
c. 10. of certain cups, or chalices, as Zellarmine pretends, 
on which was repreſented the parable of the good ſhep- 
herd carrying the loſt ſheep on his thoulders : but this 
inſtance only proves, that the church, at that time, did 
not think emblematical figures unlawful ornaments of 
cups or chalices. Another inſtaace is taken from Euſe- 
bius, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. vii. cap. 18. who ſays, that in his 
time, there were to be feen two braſs atues in the city of 
Paneas or Cæſarea Philippi; the one of a woman on her 
knees, with her arms {tretched out, the other of a man 
over againit her, with his hand extended to receive her : 
theſe {tatucs were ſaid to be the 12naves of our Saviour, and 
the woman whom he cured of an iſſue of blood. From 
the ſoot of the ſtatue repreſenting out Saviour, ſays the 
hiſtorian, ſprung up an exotic plant, which as ſoon as 
it grew to touch the border of his garment, was faid to 
cure all forts of diſtempers. Euſebius, however, vouches 
none of theſe things; nay, he ſuppoſes that the woman 
who erected this ſtatue ot our Saviour was a pagan, and 
aſcribes it to a pagan cuſtom. Farther, Philoſtorgius, Eccl. 
Hiſt. lib. vii. c. 3. cxprelsly fays, that this ſtatue was care- 
fully preſerved by the Chriſtians, but that they paid no 
kind of worſhip to it, becauſe it is not lawtul for Chriſtians 
to worſhip braſs or any other matter. The primitive 
Chriſtians abſtained from the worſhip of mages, not, as 
the Papilts pretend, from tendernets to heathen idolaters, 
but becauſe they thought it unlawful in itſelf to make 
any images of the Deity. Juſtin Mart. Apol. u. p. 44 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. Strom. 1. and Protr. p. 40. Aug. 
de Civit. Dei, lib. vii. c. 5. and lib. rv. c. 32. Id. de Fide et 
Symb. c. 7. LaQgnt. lib. ii. c. 3. 'Tertull. Apol. c. 12. 
Arnob. lib. vi. p. 202. Some of the ſathers, as Pertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, were of opinion, that, 
by the ſecond commandment, the arts of painting and 
engraving were rendered unlawful to a Chriſtian, ſtyling 
them evil and wicked arts. Tert. dc Idol. cap. 3. Clem. 
Alex. Admon. ad Gent. p. 41. Orig. contra Celtum lib. 
vi. p. 182, The uſe of images in churches as ornaments, 
was firſt introduced by ſome Chriſtians in Spain, in the 
beginning of the fourth century; but the prachce was con- 
demned as a dangerous innovation, in a council held at 
Eliberis in 305. Epiphanius, in a letter preſerved by Je- 
rom, tom. it. ep. C. bears ſtrong teilimony againlt. 
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images, and may be conftidered as one of the firit IcoNO-+ 
CLASTS. The cuſtom of admitting pictures of ſaints 
Vol. II. No 183. 


and martyrs into the churches, for this was the firſt 


ſource of mage worlhip,. was rare in the latter end of the 
fourth century; but became common in the fifth : how- 


ever, they were ſtill conſidered only as ornaments ; and 


even in this view, they met with very conſiderable op- 
poſition, In the following century the cuſtom of thus 
adorning churches became almoſt univerſal, both in the 
Eaſt and Weſt, Petavius expreſsly ſays, (de Incar. lib. 
xv. cap. 14.) that no ſtatues were yet allowed in the 
churches ; becauſe they bore too near a reſemblance to 
the idols of the gentiles. Towards the cloſe of the fourth 
or beginning of the fifth century, images, which were in- 
troduced by way of ornament, and then ufed as an aid 
to devotion, began to be actually worſhipped. However, 
it continued to be the doctrine of the church, in the ſixth 
and in the beginning of the ſeventh century, that zmages 
were to be uſed only as he'ps to devotion ; and not as 
objects of worſhip. The worſhip of them was con- 
demned in the ſtrongeſt terms by pope Gregory the 
Great; as appears by two letters of his written in 601, 
From this time to the beginning of the eighth century, 
there occurs no ſingle inſtance of any worſhip given or 
allowed to be given to images, by any council or aſſembly 
of biſhops whatever. Put they were commonly wor- 
ſhipped by the monks and populace in the beginning of 
the eighth century; inſomuch, that in the year 726, when 
Leo publiſhed his famous edict, it had already ſpread 
into all the provinces ſubject to the empire. See the 
hiſtory of the oppoſition to them under Icoxocr.asTs. 
See Bower's Hiſt. of the Popes, vol. iti. p. 202, &c. 
The Lutherans conderan the Caleiniſts for breaking the 
images in the churches of the Catholics, looking on it as 
a kind of ſactilege; and yet they condemn the Roma- 
niſts (who are proſfeſicd image vt pers) as idolaters: 
nor can theſe laſt keep pace with the Greeks, who go far 
beyond them in this point; which has occationed abun— 
dance of diſputes among them. See IcCONvCLASTS. 
The Mahometans have a periect averhon to rmages 
which was what led them to deſtroy molt of the beautt- 
ful monuments of antiquity, both ſacred and profane, at 
Conſtantinople. 


IMAGE, in Rhetoric, alſo ſignifies a lively deſcription of 


any thing in a diſcourſe. 

Images in diſcourſe are defined, by Longinus, to be, in 
general, any thoughts proper to produce expreſſions, and 
which preſent a kind of picture to the mind. | 
But, in the more limited ſenſe, he ſays, images are ſuch 
diſcourſes as come from us, when, by a kind ot enthu- 
ſiaſm, or an extraordinary emotion of the ſoul, we feem 
to ſee the things whereof we ſpeak, and preſent them 
before the eyes of thoſe who hear us. 

Images, in rhetoric, have a very different uſe ſrom what 
they have among the poets : the end principally propoſ- 
ed in poetry is, aſtoniſhment and ſurprize; whereas the 
thing chietly aimed at in proſe, is to paint things natu— 
rally, and to ſhew them clearly. "They bave this, how- 
ever, in common, that they both tend to move, each in 
its kind. 

Theſe images, or pictures, are of vaſt uſe, to give weight, 
magnificence, and ſtrength, to a diſcourſe. They warm 
and animate it; and, when managed with art, accord- 
ing to Longinus, ſeem, as it were, to tame and ſubdue 
the hearer, and put him in the power of the ſpeaker. 
dee Hxrorvrosis. 


IMAGIN ARX vet, in Algebra. See Roo. 
IMAGINAIION, a power or faculty of the foul, whete— 


by it conceives and forms ideas of things, by means of 
impreſſions made on the fibres of the brain, by ſcufa- 
tion. This power depends on the memory. Ideas 
enter into the mind by the ſenſes; the memory retains 
them; and the imagination compounds them. Some 
writers have diſtinguiſhed two forts of imagination ; 
the one, which conſiſts in retaining the ſimple im- 
preſhon of objects, is called the paflive imagination z 
the other arranges the images that are received, and 
combines them in a thouſand ways, and is called the 
active imagination. The organs of our ſenſes are 
compoled of fibrillze, or little fibres, which, at one 
end, terminate in the outward parts of the body and 
kin, and at the other in the middle of the brain. 
Theſe fibres may be moved two ways: either begin— 
ning at that end which terminates in the brein, or at 
that which terminates without. Now the agitation of 
thele tbres cannot be communicated to the brain, but 
the ſoul will be effected, aud perceive fomething. If 
then the agitation begins where objects made their firſt 
tumpreflion, viz. ou the external ſuriace of the fibres of 
our nerves, and is communicated thence to the brain; 
the ſoul, in that cafe, judges that what ſhe perceives is 
without ; that is, ſhe perecives an external obje as pre- 
ſent: but if only the autcrior fibres be moved by the 
courle of the animal ipirits, or in lome other manner, 
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the foul then imagines, and judges, that what ſhe per- 
ceives is not without, but within the brain; that is, ſhe 
perceives an object as abient; and herein lies the differ— 
ence between ſenſation and mmaginatio”, ; 
The faculty of imagining, or imagination, only conſiſts, 
according to the coctrine of Malebranche, in the power 
which the ſoul has of forming images of objects, by 
producing a change in the fibres of that part of the brain, 
which may be called the principal part, becauſe it cor- 
reſponds to all the parts of our bodo, and is the place 
where the ſoul (if it may be ſo ſaid) immediately reſides. 
It matters not which that part is, not whether the opi- 
nion of Willis be true, who places the common ſenſe in 
the two bodies, called crpꝛra firicta, and the tmaging- 
tien in the c:rpus calloſumy, or that of Ferneiins, who 
places ſenſation in the pia mater that encompattes the 
ſubitance of the brain; or that of Deſcartes, who places 
it in the pineal gland: it ſuffices that there is lume ſuch 
part. 

Since then the imagination only conſiſts in a power which 
the ſoul has of forming images of objects, by imprefiing 
them on the fibres of the brain, it follows that the 'arger 
and more diſtinct the velligia or tracks of the animal {pi- 


rits, which are the lines or ſtrokes, as it were, of thole | 


images, are; the more ſtrongly and diſtiactly the foul 
ig thoſe objetts. — Now as the breadth, depth, and 
cleanneſs of the itrokes of a ſculpture depend on the force 
wherewith the graver acts, and the obedience which the 
copper yie'ds, ſo the depth and cleanneſs of the tracks of 
the imagination depend on the force of the animal ſpirits, 
and the con{titution of the fibres of the brain; and it is 
that varicty which is found in thoſe two things, to which 
we owe almoſt all that vait difference which we obſerve 
in people's minds. —On the one fide are abundance and 
ſcarcity, briſeneſs and ſlowneſs, largeneſs and ſmallnets, 
of the animal ſpirits; and on the other hand, delicacy 
or groſſneſe, humidity oc dryneſs, ſtiffneſs or flexibility 
o: the fibres of the brain; and laſtly, a particular rela- 
tion which the animal ſpirits may have with thale fibres: 
from the various combinations of which things, will re- 
ſult a ſufficiently great variety, to account for ali the dif- 
fecent characters which appear in the minds of men: 
and from the ſame principle flows that difference which 
is obſerved in the ſame perſon's mind, at diſterent times, 
aud under different c:rcumſtances, as in childhood, man- 
hood, and old age, in ſickneſs, health, &c. 

It may hete be obſerved, that the fibres of the brain are 
more agitated by the impreſſion of objects, than by the 
courſe of the animal ſpirits; and for this reaſon the fou! 
is more affected with objects, which it perceives by fen-+ 
ſation, and which it looks on as preſent, and capable of 
giving it pleaſure or pain, than by thoſe perceived by in- 
gination, which it judges to be diflant.— And yet it lome- 
times happens, that in perſ2ns whole animal ſpirits are 
extremely agitated by falting, waking, drinking, a fever, 
or {ome violent paſſion, thete ſpirits move the inward fi- 
hes of the brain as forcibly as inward objects do; ſo that 
thole perſons perceive things by ſenſation, which they 
th ld only perceive by im gination; for imagima'ton and 
{nation only differ from each other, as the greater from 
the leſs. dre Matchranche, Recher. de la Verite, lib. ii. 
Sce Mainxytss, DELIRIUM, PHRENSY, Mer. ArnNCHOL TY, 
&c. Imagination or fancy, ſays the ingenious Mr. Iarits, 
though as to its origin it may be ſubſequent to ſenſe, 
yet is truly prior to it in dignity and uſe, It is this 
which ſetains the fleeting forms of things, when things 
themſclves are gone, and all ſenſation is at an end. The 
difference between ſenſe and imagination appears from 
hence; that we have an imagination of things that are 


gone and extinct, which cannot be made the objects of 
We have an ealy command over the objects | 


tentation, 
of our imagination ;, whereas our fentations are neceffary, 
when their objects are preſent. /magination is allo dil- 
tinguiſhed from memory, as the former yiews {ome re- 
lict of ſenſation 5 us, without thinking of 
its riſc, or referring it to any ſeaſible object, whereas me- 
mory views ſuch relict, referring it at the ſame time to 
that ſcuſible object, which in time palt was its cauſe and 
original, and tecollection is the road which leads to me— 
mory, through a feries of ideas, however connected, 
whether 1atioually or caſuaily. Belides, imagination may 
exiiibit, aſter a manner, things that are to come: bur 
memory 1 confined in the {trictelt manner to the palt, 
Hermes, p. 354, &c. ed. 2d. 

ne hiltories ot monitrous buths, where the imperfection 
or deturmity is atcribed to the 1wmgination of the mother, 
ate numberiels, and indeed ſo well authenticated, that an 
aavocate for the power of imagination in pregnant women, 
will triumphantiy exclaim, that facts are ſtubboru things; 
and that all reatoning is ſophiſtry, when oppoſed to 
them. Bur the anſwer to this kind of argument is, that 


experience thews it to be difficult to aſcertain a fact; and 
that when we ccolly and carefully examine the truth of 
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reputed facts, they are often diſcovered to have been ad. 
vanced through haſtineſs and credulity, and to have been 
perpetuated through ignorance and fervility. 

The productions of nature, in the ſeveral claſſes both of 
living and inanimate things, are not all equally perſe@ : 
we ſce in birds, beaſls and plants, every now and then, 
an irregular or preternatural formation ; but where the 
accident happens in the human ſpecies, an opinion, has 
been adopted, that a fright, or ſome other affection of the 
mother, in the courſe of her pregnancy, has wrought the 
change. The advocates for this opinion, if they mean 
any thing, muſt mean, that at the inltant the mother re- 
ceived the imprefſion, the child was of the natural form, 
but that by the power of her imagination the ſtructute of 
the parts was that moment altered, and aJumed the ap- 
pearance, either gradually or ſuddenly, with which the 
child was born. they mult conceive that the infant who 
1+ born with a large aiſcoloutation on any part of its ſkin, 
had, before the difcolouration took place, a fair ſlein: 
that the child who is born wit! fix tors, had originally 
but five : and again, that the child who is born ith one 
leg or one arm, had originally two, ani fo of every other 
preternatur.] appearance, whether it be an increaſe or 
decreaſe of the parts of the body, 

By expoſing the abſurdity of one example, it will appear 
that all the other wonderful {tories of the ſame kind ate 
equally abſurd. It has been alledged, for inſtance, that a 
lady advanced five or fix months in her pregnancy, bas 
been ſo terrified by a beggar thruiting the ſtumps of an 
amputated arm into the coach, that the child of which 
ſhe was afterwards delivered, was born with a ſtump of 
arm reſembling that of the beggar. Here let vs pauſe a 
while, and conſider what an operation mult he pertormed 
to work this effect. A child at the term of fer or fix 
months, is of conſiderable bulk, and the arm it{clf not 
ſmall. This arm then muſt drop of by the power of 
tmaoinat e ther: mult be no blood loſt to endanger the 
life of the child; aut the wound mutt be heved beſore 
the birth. The mee Rating of this poſition expoles its 
riticulouſneſs. 

But admitting that a limb could drop off by the force of 
fancy, it mult ſtill remain with the mother until the de- 
livery ; and the bones at leiſt would not putrify and 
waſte away, though the ſflaſh would. But it never was 
pretended that in cafes of this nature, any part of the: 
dehcient limb was found by the midwife ; and what is 
worth obſerving, that te ſtumps of all ſuch imperſect 
limbs, have a ſmooth ſkin, which plainly indicates they 
were from their firſt formation of the ſame figure : for 
had there been a wound, there would bare been a ſcar, 
and ſcars are very dillinguiſhable from ſound ſkin. 

there is no defect more frequent than that of the hare 
lip. and it feldom happens that a woman who haz a chi! 
with that deformity, does not endeavour to recollect ſhe 
either longed for a hare, or was frightened with a hare, 
or ſaw ſomebody with a hare lip; it is no matter which. 
A woman alieady prepoſſt ſſed that there mult hare been 
ſome fuch cauſe, is not long at a loſs; her memory, or 
her prejudice, fron furniſhes. het with a fat, and the 
in{tance cf this child is added to the long catalogue 
of ſuch. 

It is not more than a _centwy fince ſome men of learn- 
ing gave credit to the ettcacy of ſympathetic medicint s, 
which, like other charms, were to communicate their 
virtues to patients at a diſtance, Learniog and god 
ſenſe have at length baniſhed this viſionary concrit z aud 
in a century more, the notion of the iaginatizn of the 
mother operating on the body of her unborn child, will 
meet with the fame contempt After all, the who'e of 
this ſubjc ct in not yet ſuthcicntly explained. See FoeTus. 


IMAGINIFER, ameng the Romans, an enfign-bearer, who 


carried the {landaril on which was te preſented the image 
of the reigning emperor. Sce OIGNA, 


IMAGO, in Natural Iiiſlaty, is a name given by Lipnæus 


to the third fate of infects, when they appear in their 
proper thape and colours, and under no more want— 
formation. 


IMAM, or IMA, a miniſter, in the Mahometan church, 


1 


imam of another ſect, &c. 


an{wering to a parilh prieſt among us. 

The woid properly fignifies what we call a prelate, an- 
tifles, one who preiides over others ; but the Mutlulmen 
frequently apply it to a perſon who has the care and 1n- 
tendancy of a molque, who is always there zt firit, auc 
reads prayers to the people, which they repeat after bim. 


Iam is allo applied, by way of excellence, to the four 


chiefs or founders ot the four principal fects in the Ma- 
hometan religion. | 

Thus Ali is the imam of the Perſian, or of the ſec of the 
Schiaites ; Abu-beker the imam of the Sunnites, which 13 
the ſcét followed by the Turks; Saphii, or dafi-y, the 
The Mahometans do not agree among themſelves about 


this ande or dignity of the imam, Some think irc ot 
divine 


IMI 


divine right, and attached to a ſingle family, as the 
pontificate of Aaron. —Others hold, that it is, indeed, of 
divine right, but deny it to be ſo attached to any ſingle 
family. as that it may not be transferred to another. 
They add, that the im is to be clear of all grofs fins; 
and that otherwiſe he may be depoſed, and his dignity 
may be conferred on another. However this be, it 1s 
ceitain, that after an imam has once been owned as 
ſuch, by the Muſſulmen, he who denies that his autho- 
rity comes immediately from God, is accounted impi— 
ous; he who does not obey him, is a rebel ; and he 
who pretends to contradict what he ſays, is eſteemed a 
fool, among the orchodox of that religion. Ihe nm. 
have no outward mark of diſtinction; their habit is th-< 
ſame with that of the Turks in common, except that 
the turban is a little larger, and folded ſomewhar diſfer- 
en:ly. 

IMANMIA, a name given to that ſet of the Mahometans, 
to which the Perſians adhere. See Imam. 

IM3 \NKING, fee BANKING. 

IMBARGO, or EmBranco, a ſtop or ſtay put upon ſhips, 
or merchandize, uſually by public authority. Ste EM- 
BARGO. 

IMBA TTILED, fee EuBaTTLED. 

MBECILIVCY, a ſtate of languor or decay; wherein the 
body is not able to perform its uſual exerciſes or tunc- 
tions. 

IMBER. in O-nith2logy, fee EBER Corſe, and FLUDER, 

IMBEZLE, or IMBEZZLE, is probably from the old Eng- 
lith word to waſte, pilfer, or purloin. 

As where a perſon - intruſt-d with goods, waſtes, con- 
ſames, and diminiſhes them, he is ſaid to rmbezz/e them. 

Pe: ſons that imbezz/c, or illegally difpoſe of any woollen, 
linen, fuſlian, cotton, or iron materials; or gloves, lea- 
ther, ſhoes, &c. with which they are intruſted for ma- 
nuficture, ſhall forfeit double the value, or be ſent to 
the houſe of correction, and there whipped, and kept to 
hard labour fourteen days: and for the ſecond offence, 
forfeit four times the value, &c. Buyers and receivers 
are liable to the ſame penalties. 13 Geo. II. c. 8. . 

If any ſervant imbezzlzr, purloins, or makes away his 
matter's goods, to 49 hillings value, it is made felony 
without benefit of clergy, 12 Ann. . 7. ſmbrzzling the 
king's armour, or ſtores, is felony, by 31 Eliz. c. 4. 
other inferior imbezzlements and miſdemeanours of the 
ſame kin4 are punithed with fine and impriſonment, by 
1 Geo I. c. 25. The uſual method of proceeding a- 
gainſt high officers who imbeER e the public money is by 
impeachment in parliament. At common law the of- 
fender is ſabject to a diſcretionary ſine and impriſon— 
ment. Jſmbezzlins, ot vacating records, 13 a felonious 
offence againſt public juſtice, 8 Hen. VI. c. 12. 

IVIBIBE, is commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe as abſorb, 
viz. where a dry porous body takes up another that is 
moiſt. ; 

IMBLOCATION, in le Age 1/71 iters, a particular me- 
thod of diſpoſing of the dead bodies of excommunicated 
perſons, by raiſing over them a heap of ſtones, or earth. 
This was done in the fields, or near high-ways; it being 
unlawful to bury them in holy ground, or even to interr 
them at all. See BuriaL., 

Ihe word is derived from b7:, tumulus. 

IMBRICA FED, is uſed by ſome botaniſts, to expreſs the 
ſigure of the leaves of ſome plants, which are hollowed 
like an imbrex, or gutter-tile, or are laid in cloſe ſeries 
over one another like the tiles of a houſe. 

IMBRICATED cup, inbricatus calyx, in Botany, a term uſed 
by authors to expreſs the cups of ſome of the plants which 
have compound flowers; in which the common perian- 
thium, ſurrounding the whole cluſter of flowers, is com- 
poſe of ſeveral ſeries of ſquamæ, the exterior of which 
18 ſhort, and the interior longer, but in great part hid un- 
ger thele upper ones. . 

IMBrICaTED ſhell, imbricata concha, in Natural Hiſtery, a 
term uſed in general to expreſs any ſpecies of ſhell-fith, 
whoſe thells ate elevated into tranſverſe ridges, lying 
over one another at the baſe, in the manner of the tiles on 
a houſe-top. It has alſo been uſed as the name of a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of theil: this is a cerdiformis or heart-ſhell, 
whoſe ſides are remarkably ridged in this tranſverſe man- 
ner, and at the fame time ſo divided longitudinally by fe- 
ven high ribs running from the apex to the edge, that the 
whole repreſents the roof of a houſe with the beams and 
ra'tors, before they are covered by the tiling. Hence 
the Trench call it farticre, 

INIEP ATION, in %%, a kind of compoſition wherein one 
part is made to imitate another, either throughout the 
whole piece, which is one of the kinds of canon, or only 
during ſome meaſures, which is a /rmple imitation. 
Sometimes the movement, or the figure of the notes, a- 
lone, is imitated; and that, ſometimes, even by a con- 
trary motion, which makes what they call a rerrograde 
,x. 


# ; 
Imitatien differs from ſugue, becauſe in the former the re- 
petition mult be a ſecond, a third, a ſixth, ſeventh, or 
ninth, either above or below the firſt voice; whereas if 
the repetition were in uniſon, a fourth, fifth, or eighth, 
higher or lower, it would be a fugue. 

IMITATION, in Oratery, is an endeavour to reſemble a 
ſpeaker or writer in thoſe qualities, with regard to which 
we propoſe them to ourſelves as patterns. The firſt hif- 
torians among the Romans, ſays Cicero, were very dry 
and jejune, till they began to imitate the Greeks, and 
then they became their rivals. It is well known how 
cloſely Virgil has imitated Homer in his ZEneid, Heſiod 
in his Georgics, and T heocritus in his Eclogues. Te— 
rence copied aſter Menander ; and Plautus after Epicar- 
mus, as we learn from Horace, lib. ii. ep. ad Auguſt. 
who himſelf owes many of his beavties to the Greck 
lyric poets. Cicero appears, from many paſſages in his 
writings, to have imitated the Greek orators. Thus 
Quintilian ſays of him, that he has expreſſed the flrengih 
and ſublimity of Demoſthenes, the copiouſneſs of Plato, 
and the delicacy of Iſocrates. Inſt. Or. lib. x. cap. 1. 
Writers on rhetoric have propoſed three enquiries under 
the head of imitation, viz. Who are to be imitated ? What 
we are to imitate? and In what manner? With reſpect 
to the firſt we ſhall only obſerve, that in common caſes 
it is not always what is abſolutely belt, but Compara- 
tively ſo in its own kind, aid beſt ſuits their own taſte; 
that ſhould determine perſons in the choice of their pat- 
terns for imitation ; however, only the bet writers, and 
thoſe whom we may moſt ſaſely truſt, ſays Quintilian, are 
tobe 1cad long. With reſpect to the ſecond enquiry, the 
things to be imitated are the perſeCtions of the beit ma- 
ſters in their ſeveral kinds; and theſe are different, ac— 
cording to the various ſubjects in which they excel. As 
to the manner of imitati:n, it ought to be conlidered, 
that he who only copies or tranſlates ſrom another, and 
endeavours to pals it off for his own, is not an initator, 
but a plagiary. Ihe true art of imutaticn conſiſts in fo 
diverſifying what we take from others, as if we can, to 
improve it, or at leaſt not ſuffer it to receive any detti— 
ment by our alteration. And this may be done, by ſo 
enlarging a thought, or expreſſion taken from another, 
as in a good meaſure to render it our own : by either a- 
bridging, or only taking a part of what another has faid 
before us; by keeping the thought, and applying it to a 
different ſubject; and finally, by preſerving the thoughts, 
and applying them to the ſame ſubject, but changing 
their order, and repreſenting them in a ditletent dreſs. 
Sce Ward's Orat. vol. it. ſect. 53 and 54. 

IMMACULATE, without flain.—A term much uſed a- 
mong the Romaniſts ; when ſpeaking of the conception 
of the bleſſed Virgin, they call it :mmaculate. 

When the cap is given to a doctor of the Sorbonne, he 
is obliged to (wear, tnat he will defend the immaculate 
conception. This was decreed by an act of the Sorbonne 
in the fourteenth century; in imitation of which, eighty 
other univerſities made the ſame order. 

The military orders in Spain are all ſolemnly obliged to 
defend this prerogative ol the Virgin See ConctEeTiON. 

There is alſa a Congregation of the IMMACULATE Conception 
in moſt nunneries whereof is a ſociety of ſecular maids, 
whoſe end is to honour the 7zmmaculate conception: of 
which they make a public proteſtation every year, and a 
private one every day, Sce THEATINES, . 

IMMANENT, in Logic. —The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two 
kinds of ACTIONS; the one tran/zent, which pals from 
the agent to the patient; the other immanent, which con- 
tinue in the agent. 

[IMMATERIALITY, abſtratticn from matter; or what 

we underſtand by pure ſpirit. 
Plato proves the !:mater:iality of the ſoul from theſe ſix 
topics. 1. Its ſimplicity. 2. Its independency on the 
body, which is twofold ; in its %, and in its operar:, in 
exiſting, and in acting or operating ſeparately. 3. Its 
rule and authority over the body. 4. Its likenels and ſi- 
militude to God, which diſcovers itſelf in the pleaſure 
it enjoys in ſpiritual things, in its aiming at {piritual 
objects, &c. 5. Its ſpiritual manner of perceiving ma- 
terial objects. And, laſtly, its indiviſibility, capacity, 
activity, and immortality. See SOUL. 

IMMEDIATE, that which precedes or follows ſome other 
thing, without any interpolition. 

IMMEDIATE, allo, ſignifies ſomething that acts without 
means, or without medium. In which ſenſe we ſay, in- 
med:ate GRACE, and immediate cauſe, &c. 

IMMEDIATE Mode. 1 Mop. 

IMMEDIATE Fire, 8 1 Fi E. 

IMMEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time or duration 
of any thing whoſe beginning we know nothing of. 

In a legal ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be of time zmmemoria/, 


or time out of mind, that was before the reign of our 
king Edward II. | 


IMMENSE, that whoſe amplitude, or extenſion, no finite 
mæa- 


IMM 


' ' meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated, can 
equal, 

IMMERSION, an act by which any thing is plunged into 
water, or ſome other FLUtD. 
In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, baptiſm was performed 
by imme» ſion; by three immer/rons, — The cuſtom of im- 
mer ſion is ſaid to be (till preſerved in Portugal, and a- 
mong the Anabaptiſts in other parts. 


IMMER5S10N, in Pharmacy, is the preparation of ſome me- 


dicine, by letting it ſteep for ſome time in water, in order 
to take ſome ili quality or taſte from it. 

This is done in rhubarb, to moderate its force; in lime 
to take away its ſalt; and in olives, which are preſerved 
in brine. 

IMMERSION, in Aſtronaem, is when a ſtar or planet 
comes ſo near the ſun, that we cannot diſcern it; being 
as it were enveloped, and hid in the rays of that lumi- 
nary. 

IMMER5S10N alſo denotes the beginning of an eclipſe of the 
moon; that is, the moment when the moon begins to be 
darkened, and to enter into the ſhadow of the earth. 
The fame term is alſo uſed with regard to an eclipſe of 
the ſun, when the diſk of the moon begins to cover it. 
In this ſenſe, ierten ſtands oppoſed to emerfton, which 
ſignifies the moment wherein the moon begins to come 
out of the ſhadow of the earth; or the ſun begins to ſhew 
the parts of his diſk which were hid before. 

[MaMERSION is frequently applied to the ſatellites of Jupiter, 
and eſpecially to the firſt ſatellite z the obſervation where- 
of is of ſo much uſe for diſcovering the longitude. 

The ier, of that ſatellite is the moment in which it 
appears to enter within the diſk of Jupiter; and its 
emerlion the moment wherein it appears to come out, 
"The immer/i2ns are obſerved from the time of the con- 
junction ot Jupiter with the ſun, to the time of his op- 
poſition : and the emerfions from the time of his oppo- 
fition to his conjunCEtion.—The peculiar advantage of 
theſe obſervations is, that during eleven months of the 
year, they may be made, at leaſt, every other day. —1he 
perfection of this theory, and the praxis thereon, we owe 
to M. Catlini, | 

Scruples of IMMERSION, See SCRUPLE. 

IMMERSUS abu, in Anatomy, a name given by Riola- 
nus and ſome other authors, to a muſcle ſince called the 
SUBSCAPULARIS. 

IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to all eternity, as having 
in itſelf no principle of alteration, or corruption. 
Plato defines immertality, acta tu lvy @ nai ald, worn, 
animated eſſence and eternal manſian; and proves the immor- 
zality of the ſoul from two kinds of arguments; the one 
arlificial, and the other inarti ficial. 

The inartificial arguments for the ſoul's immortality are 
teſtimonies and authorities, whereof he cites ſeveral; and 
adds, in general, that a!l the great men and poets, who 
had any thing divine in them, have at all times aſſerted 
the immortality of the ſoul. 

Artificial or proper arguments for the 1mmortality are ei- 
ther jpeculative or practical: of the firſt kind are thoſe 
drawn from, 1. The ſimple, uniform, ſpiritual, and di- 
vine nature of the ſoul. 2. From its infinite capacity. 
3. Its defiring ant longing atter immortality, and its in- 
ward horror of falling into nothing; proving it abſurd 
that the foul ſhould die, when life is its proper and ade- 
quate object. 4. Its rational activity; proving that what- 
ever has in itfeit a principle of rational and ſpontaneous 
motion, by which it tends towards fome ſupreme good, 
1s imrartal, s. The various ideas which it has of ſpiri— 
tual lings; particularly the idea it has of immortality : 
and, 6. Its immateriality. 

His practical or moral arguments for the immartality of the 
ul, arc drawn from, 1, The juſtice of God, which can 
never tulfer the wicked to eicape unpuniſhed, nor the 


god unrewarded after death. 2. The dependence which 


religion has on this opinion, becauſe, without this per- 
tuaton, there would ve no religion in the world. 3. The 
opinion which men have, that juſtice and every kind of 
virtue are to be cultivated, that they may at laſt live with 
God. 4. The {tings of conſcience, and anxious ſolicitude 
we are under about a future ſlate. 

Iu MONA, Aber, in Batany, See GOMPHRENA, 

INMMUNILCY, a privilege or exemption from ſome office, 
duty, or impoſition. | 
jmmunity is more particularly underſtood of the liberties 
granted to cites and communities, 
'the princes heretofore granted all kinds of immunities to 
cecleſiaſtics, excinpting them from ail impoſitions; but 
the cecleſiaſties of thole days were not ſo rich as thole of 
ours : they gave all they had to the poor. | 
There is {till a privilege of immunity in ſome places, and 
eſpecially in Italy, belonging to eccleſiaſtical things, and 
perſons z who are exempted from certain dues, and are 


ilicltered from the purſuits of juſtice. Though there arc 
| 6 | f 


IMPANNELING, in Law. 


IMP 


ſome crimes for which they cannot plead the privilege 
of their immunity, as premeditated murder, &c. N 

N 40 [ ABILITY, che condition of a thing that cannot 

change. 

Immutability is one of the divine attributes. See Gop. 

IMPALED, in Heraldry, is underſtood of a ſhield part 

per pale, or divided into two halves by a line drawn ax 
wile through the middle, from the top to the bottom, 
When the coats of arms of a man and his wife, who is 
not an heireſs, are borne in the ſame eſcutcheon, they 
muſt be id, or marſhaled in pale, i. e. the huſbang's 
on the right fide, and the wife's on the left; and this the 
heralds call baron and feme, two coats impaled. 
It a min have had two wives, he may impale his coat in 
the middie between theirs ; and if he have had more than 
two, they are to be marſhalled on each fide of his, in 
their proper order. 

IMPALENMENT), in a penal ſenſe. Gee E 

IMPALEMENT, in Phytelogy. ( = 0 HEWENT; 

IMPALPABLE, that whoſe parts are fo extremely mi- 
nute, that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſes, par- 
ticularly by that of feeling. 

IMPA NATION, formed of in and parts, bread, a term 
uſed among divines to ſigniſy the opinion of the Luthe- 
rans with regard to the eucharilt ; who believe that the 
ſpecies of bread and wine remain, together with the body 


of our Saviour, after conſecration. See CoxsuBESTAN. 
T1I4TIiON. 


IMPANATORES. See ADEsSENAR 11, 
cc EMPANELLING. 
IMPARES Scamilli. See SCAMII Li. 
IMPAKLANCE. See EMPAKLANCE. | 
IMPARSONEEFE, in Low, is applied to a parſon that is in- 
ducted, and in poſicſhon of a benetice. 
IMP ASSIBLE, that which is exempt trom ſufferings ; or 
which cannot undergo pain, or alteration. 
The dtoics place the ſoul of their wiſe man in an impaſ- 
/ibie, imperturbable ſtare. Sec AFATHY., 
IMPASTATION, the mixture of divers materials of differ- 
ent colours, and conhiſtencies, baked or bound together 
with ſome cement, and hardened either by the air, or tire. 
[IMPASTATION is ſometimes uted jor a fort of maſon's- 
wo x, made of ſtucco, or {tone ground imall, and wrought 
vp again in manner of a paſte. 
Authors are of opinion that the obeliſks, and the huge an- 
tique column ſtill remaining, were made, ſome by pa//a- 
tion, and others by fuſion ; but this is wholly erroneous : 
they are all cut out of quarrics, yet open.in Egypt, Ara- 
bia, &c. 
|MP ASTING, in Painting. Sce EMPASTING. 
IMPATILNs, in Botany, See BALSAMINA-. 4 
IMPEACHMENT, trom the Latin, impetere, to ſet upon 
or attack; or rather from the French, empecher, to hin- 
der, in Law, is the accuſation and proſecution of a 
perſon for treaſon, or other crimes and miſdemeanors. 
Auy member of the lower houſe of parliament may im- 
peach any one belonging either to that body, or the houſe 
of lords. The method of proceeding is to exhibit arti- 
cles on the behalt of the commons, by whom managers 
are appointed to make good their charge. Theſe ariicles 
are carried to the lords, by whom every perſon impeach- 
ed by the commons is tried; and if they find him guilty. 
no pardon under the great ſeal can be pleaded to ſuch an 
impeachment. 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 2. A commoner 
cannot, however, be impeached before the lords tor any 
capital offence, but only for bigh miſdemeanors. A 
pecr may be impeached for any crime; the articles of 
impeachment are a kind of bills of indictment, found by 
the houſe of commons, and afterwards tried by the 
lords, who, in caſcs of miſdemeanors, are conſidered not 
only as their own peers, but as the peers of the whole 
nation. 'This cuſtom is derived from the conſtitution of 
the ancient Germans, who, in their great councils, ſome— 
times tried capital accuſations relating to the public: 
licet apud concilium accuſare quique, et diſcrimen capitis in- 
tendere, Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 12, Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. 
p. 250, &c. N 
IMPEACHMENT of Haſte, a reſtraint from committing ot 
waile upon lands and tenements; or a demand of te— 
compence lor waſte made by a tenant who has but a li- 
mized eſtate in the land granted. 
"He chat bath a leaſe without impeachment of waſte, hath 
by that a property or intereſt given him in the houſes 
and trees, and may make walle in them without being 
called to an account tor it. 2 
[MIPECCABILES, in Church Hiſtory, a name given to thole 
heretics, who boaſted that they were impeccable, and that 
there was no need of repentance : ſuch were the Gnoſtics, 
Prifcillianiſts, &c. | | 
IMPECCABEILITY, the ſtate of a perſon who cannot ſin: 
Or a graces privilege, or principle which put him out 01 
a pollibility of Unning. The 


IMP 


The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds and degrees of | 


impeccability: that of God, belongs to him by nature : 
that of Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered as man, belongs to him 
by the 1 union: that of the bleſſed, is a conſe- 
quence of their condition: that of men, is the effect of 
a confirmation in grace, and is rather called impeccauce 
than zmpeccability; accordingly divines diſtinguiſh between 
theſe two: this diſtinction is found neceſſary in the diſ- 
putes againſt the Pelagians, in order to explain certain 
terms in the Greek and Latin fathers, which without 
this diſtinction are eaſily confounded, 

IMPEDIMENTS, in Law, are ſuch hindrances as put a 
ſtop or ſtay to a perſon's ſecking for his right by a due 
courſe of law. Perſons under impediments are thoſe under 
age, or coverture, 9m compes mentis, in priſon, beyond 
fea, &c. who, by a ſaving in our laws, have time to claim, 
and proſecute their rights, after the impediments are re- 
moved, in caſe of fines levied, &c. 

IMPEDIMENTS of marriage, fee MARRIAGE, 

IMPEDIT, in Law. See Quare Impedit. 

IMPENETRABILITY, a quality whereby a thing becomes 
unable to be pierced or penetrated; or a property of 
body whereby it fills up certain ſpaces, ſo that there is no 
room in them for any other body. 

Dr. Harris defines impenetrability, the diſtinction of one 
extended ſubſtance from another, by means whereof the 
extenſion of one thing is different trom that of another : 
ſo that two extended things cannot be in the ſame place, 
but muſt neceſſarily exclude each other. See SoLIDITY. 

IMPENIIENCE, or ImPeNiTENCY, an hardneſs of heart, 
which makes a perſon perſevere in vice, and prevents his 
repentance. 

IMPERATIVE, in Grammar, is one of the moods or man- 
ners of conjugating a verb, ſerving to expreſs a command- 
ment; as, go, come, &c. T he imperative, according to 
biſhop Wilkins, is one of the primary modes or moods, 
the indicative being the other: by this the ſpeaker ex- 
preſſes his will to him that has the thing in his power; 
namely, to his ſuperior by petition, to his equal by per- 
ſuaſion, and to his inferior by command; and the man- 
ner in which theſe affect the copula (be it ſo, or let it be 
ſo) is called the zmperative mood, of which there are 
theſe three varieties. Wilkins's Real Character, part iii. 
c. 5. The ſame diſtinction is obſerved by Mr. Harris, 
who makes the imperative mood a ſpecies of the requiſi- 
tive when applied to inferiors; but when pertaining to 
equals, or ſuperiors, it is a precative or optative. Hermes, 

. 144, ed. 2d. See Mod. 
fn Hebrew, and other oriental languages, the future tenſe 
has frequently an ?mperative ſignification. 

IMPERATOR, among the Romans, a title of honour given 
to generals after a victory; firſt by the ACCLAMATIONS 
of the ſoldiers, and afterwards confirmed by the ſenate. 
See EMPEROR. | 

IMPERATORIA, in Botany, fee MasTrRwoRrT. 

IMPERATRIX, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the meum or S$PIGNEL. 

IMPERFECT Plants, among Botan:/ts, are ſuch as either 
really want flower and ſeed, or are ſuppoſed to want 
them; no flower or ſced having been diſcovered in the 

reater part of thoſe plants ineluded in this claſs by the 


tanical writers, at the time when they were thus de- 


nominated See [mperfe7 PLANTS. 

IMPERFECT concord, in Muc, See CONCORD, 

IMPERFECT flowers. See FLowERs and STAMINEOUS. 

IMPERFECT mixts. See Mixr. 

IMPERFECT numbers, in Arithmetic, See NUMBERS. . 

IMPERFECT tenſe, in Grammar, ſignifies an indefinite 
time between the preſent and the paſt; as, I taught, 7 
heard. The imperfett was ſometimes employed by the 
ancients to denote what is uſual and cuſtomary : thus 
furgebat and ſcribebat ſignify not only be WAS rug, he 
WAS writing, but upon occaſion they ſignify, he usED to 
riſe, he USED to write. The reaſon of this is, that what- 
ever is cuſtomary, muſt be ſomething which has been 
frequently repeated; but what has been frequently re- 
peated muſt require an extenſion of time paſt. It was 
alſo uſed by the ancients, in which they have been fol- 
lowed by the moderns, in a ſuſpenſive kind of inſcription ; 
as Aman; exert, Apelles facicbat, but not exons or fecit; 
by which uſe of the imperfett they avoided the ſhew of 
ignorance, and had prepared an apology in cafe of cen- 
ſure, by ſaying that the work was once indeed in hand, 
without pretending that 7 was ever fini/hed. Harris's 
Hermes, p. 136, &c. See PENSE. 

IMPERFORATE anus. See Axvus and INFanT, 

IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an emperor, or em- 

ire. 
hus we ſay, his imperial MAJESTY, the imperial 

CROWN, imperial MEDALS, the ;-perial CHAMBER, 

IMPERIAL cities, in Germany, are thoſe which own no 
other head but the emperor. | 
"Theſe are a kind of little commonwealths ; the chief ma- 

Vor, II. Ne 183. 
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giſtrate whereof does homage to the emperor, and pays 
him the Roman month; but in other teſpects, an! in 
the adminiſtration of juſticæ, the magiſtrate is ſovereign. 

The imperial cities have a right of coining money, and of 
keeping forces, and fortified places: their deputies aſſiſt 
at the imperial diets, where they are divided into two 
branches ; that of the Rhine, and that of Suabia. There 
were formerly twenty-two in the former, and thirty-ſeven 


in the latter; but there are now only ſorty-nine in all; 


CH belonging to the ſormer, and thirty-ſix to the 

atter, 

IMPERIAL diet, is an aſſembly or convention of all the 
ſtates of the empire. Sce Dit. 

The diet is divided into three colleges, and each college 
has its director, who preſides in the confultations : the e- 
lector of Mentz, in the college of eleQors; the arch- 
biſhop of Saltzburg, and archduke of Auſtria, in that of 
the princes, and the deputy of the city of Cologne, or of 
any other, in that of the cities. 
In the dict, each principality has a voice; but all the pre- 
lates (ſo they call the abbots and provoſts of the empire) 
have but two voices, and all the counts but four. 
Though the three colleges agree, yet the emperor has a 
negative voice: when he allo conſents, the reſolutions 
aſs into a law, which obliges all the ſtates of the EMFiRE, 
both mediate and immediate. 

IMPER1AL ſalt, imperiale ſal, a term uſed by ſome of the 
old writers to expreſs the common ſal gemmwux ; and uſed, 
by others, for the /al ammoniacum. 

IMPERIAL fable, in Surveying, an inſtrument made of 
braſs, with a box and needle, itaif, & c. uſed in meaſuring 
land. 

IMPERII recefſus. See REcrssUs imperii. 

IMPERSONAL verb, in Grammar, is ſuch an one, as is 
only uſed in the third perſon ſingular; as &portet, licet, 
&e Every verb, ſays the ingenious Mr, Ifarris, whes 
ther active or paſſive, has in language a neceſiory 1efc- 
rence to ſome noun ſor its nominative caſe ; and the doc- 
trine of imperſenal verbs has been jultly rejected by the beſt 
grammarians, both ancient and modern. Hermes, p. 175. 

IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded, or patled 
through; either by reaſon of the cloſeneſs of its pores, 
or the particular configuration of its parts. 

IMPETIGO, in Medicine, an extreme roughneſs, and ſouls 
neſs of the ſkin, attended with an itching, and plentiful 
ſcurf. 

In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with lieben, volati- 
ca, and mentagra. 

Ihr zmpetrgo is a ſpecies of dry, pruriginous itch, wherein 
ſcales or ſcurf ſucceed apace; arifing from ſaline corro- 
five humours thrown out upon the exterior habit of the 
body, by which means the internal parts are uſually re- 
lieved. 

It is divided into mitis, mild, not accompanied with any 
malignity; and fera, tevere, which comes near to a le» 
proſy. See ITCH and LEPpxosy. 

IMPETRATION, the act of obtaining any thing by re. 
queſt or prayer. 

IMPETRATION was more particularly uſed in our ſtatutes 

for the pre- obtaining of benefices and church-oftices in 

England from the court of Rome, which did belong to the 

diſpoſal of the king, and other lay patrons of the realm 

the penalty whereof is the ſame with that of proviſors, 

25 E. III. See PRoviIsoR. 


IMPETUS, in Mechanics. See Force, MoukN TUM, and 


MoT1oN. 

Paracentric IMPETUs. See PARACEXTRIC, 

IMPING, in Fa/conry, the inferting a feather in the wing 
of a hawk, in the place of one that is broken. 

IMPLANTATION. See 'IRAnsFLANTATION. 

IMPLEAD, to ſue, or proſecute by courſe of law. See 
PLEADING. 

IMPLEMENTS, formed either from the Latin imp/cre, to 
fill up; or from the French imployer, to employ; is uſed 
for all things neceſſary for a trade, or the furniture of an 
houſehold, 

In this ſenſe we frequently find it uſed in wills, and con- 
veyances of moveables. : 

IMPLEX adlion. See ACTION. 

IMPLICA TION, in Law, is where the law doth impiy 
ſomething, that is not declared between parties, in their 
deeds and agreement: and when our law giveth any 
thing to a man, it giveth implicitly whateyer is neceſlary 
for the enjoying the ſame. Lhe want of words may be 
helped in ſome caſes by implication; and fo one word or 
thing, or one eſtate given, ſhall be implied by another : 
and there is an implication in wills and deviſes of lands, 
whereby eſtates are gained. 

IMPLICIT, derived from in, and plico. I fold; ſomething 
tacitly eompriſed, or underitood : that is, contained in a 
diſcourſe, clauſe, or propoſition, not in expreſs terms, but 
only by induction and conſequence. 


ImpLicir faith. See Falru. 
13 Irn 
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[MPLiciT condition. 
UMPLY a contradiction, a phraſe uſed among philoſophers, 


IMPORTATION, the act of importing or bringing mer- 


IMPOSITION H hands, an eccleſiaſtical action, by which 


ImPpos1lTION of tornage, &c. 
IMPOSSIBLE, that which is not poſlible, or which cannot 


Phyſical I12zeoS$1BILLTY, is that which is contrary to the 


{1 POSSIBLE guantity, in Algebra. 
iMPOST, from imporo, I impoſe, in Law, properly denotes 


{MPOS THUNME, by corruption from impeſtem and aßaſtem, 


IMPOSTORS, gien, are ſuch as falſely pretend to an 


IMP 
Sce ConDiTION, 


in ſpeaking of the object of divine omnipotence. 

God can do every thing that does not imply a contrad:c- 
tion proceeding from God: by which is not meant a re- 
lation of the action to the executive power of God, but a 
relation to the other attributes and ſimple perfections of 
God. 


chandize from foreign countries, in conttadiſtiuction to 
ExPORTATION. 

Some of the principal {latutes relating to the importation 
of merchandize, are 12 Car. II. c. 4.—12 Car. II. c. 19. 
14 Car. II. c. 11.—4 and 5 W. and M. c. 5. —0 W. and 
M. c 1-7 and 8 W. and M. c. 28. 

Concerning goods prohibited from being imported, ſee 
ſtat. 3. Edw. IV. c. 4.—1 Rich. III. c. 12.—13 and 14 
Car. II. c. 13.18 Car. II. c. 32—9 and 10 W. III. 
—21 Geo. II.— Ann. c. 27. 


a biſhop lays his hand on the head of a perſon, in ordi- 
nation, confirmation, or in uttering a bleſſing. This prac- 
tice is alſo frequently obſerved by the Diſſenters at the or- 
dination of their miniſters, when all the miniſters pretent 
place their hands on the headof him whom they areordain- 
ing, while one of them prays for a blefling on him and his 
future labours. This tome of them retain as an ancient 
practice, juſtified by the example of the apoſtles, when no 
extraordinary gifts are conveyed. However, they are not 
agreed as to the propriety of this ceremony; nor do they 
conſider it as an eſſential part of ordination. 
Impe/ition of hands was a Jewiſh ceremony, introduced, 
not by any divine authority, but by cuſtom : it being the 
practice among thoſe people, whenever they prayed to 
God for any perſon, to lay their hands on his head, 

Our Saviour obſerved the ſame cuſtom, both when he 
conferred his bleſſing on children, and when he cured the 
ſick; adding prayer to the ceremony. TI he apoſtles like- 
wile laid hands on thoſe upon whom they beſtowed the Holy 
Ghoſt. The prietts obſerved the ſame cuſtom when an) 
one was received into their body. And the apoltles them- 
ſelves underwent the 1mpo/1t1on of hands atreth, every time 
they entered upon any new deſign. In the ancient 
church, impo/ition of hands was even practiſed on perſons 
when they matricd; which cuſtom the Abyſlinians till 
obicrve. 

But this term, which, in its original ſigniſication, is ge- 
neral, is now reitrained, by cuſtom, to that zmpo/1t:or: 
which is practiſed at ordination. Spanheim has written 
a treatiſe De impo/ſiiione manuum; and Tribenhorius and 
Braunius have done the ſame. See Impeſition of Hands, 


and OrRDINATION. 
See DuTY, &c. 


be done or effected. A propoſition is ſaid to be impoſſible, 
when it contains two ideas which mutually deſtroy each 
other, and which can neither be conceived, nor united to- 
gether in the mind. 
Thus it is zmpoſ/ible, that a circle ſhould be a ſquare ; be- 
cauſe we conceive clearly, that ſquareneſs and roundnels 
deſtroy each other by the contratiety of their figure. 

There are two kinds of impo/ſtbilities, phyſical and moral. 


laws of nature. 
A thing is merally IMpo$S1BLE, when of its own nature 
it is poſtible, but yet is attended with ſuch difficulties, as 
that, all things conſidered, it appears 1mpoſ/tble. 
Thus it is merally impo//zble, that all men ſhould be virtu- 
ous; or that a man thould throw the ſame number with 
three dice a hundred times ſuccellively. 
A thing which is /mp//ible in law, is the ſame with a thing 
111p3//1b/- in nature: and if any thing in a bond or deed 
be /1p%/ib1z to be done, ſuch deed, &c. is void. 21 Car. I. 
B. R. 


See Roor. 


the tribute or tax appointed by a ſovereign to be paid 
for ſuch merchandize as is brought into any haven in his 
dominions from foreign nations. See Dur v. 
in paſi is diſtinguiſhed lrom cusTOM, in that cuſtom 
note properly ſignilies the duties paid ro the king for 
goods thipped off or exported. But the two are frequent- 
ly confounded together. 


lfce[3, a collettion of matter, or pus, in any part of the 
body, either owing to an obltruction of the fluids in that 
part, which makes them change into ſuch matter; or to 
« tranſlation of it from ſame other part where it was ge- 
nerated. Sce APSCESS. 


extraordinary commiſlion from Heaven and who territy 
and abuſe the people with falſe denunciations of judg- 


IMPOSTS, in Architecture, the capitals of pillars, 


ments. "Theſe are puniſhable in the temporal courts 


IMPRESSED /pectes. 


N 


IMP 


with fine, impriſonment, and infamous corporal puniſh- 
ment. 
{ | or pi- 
laſters, which ſupport arches. See. Tab. Archit. F. 
40, E. 4 
An impe/t, ſometimes alſo called chaptrel, is a ſort of lit- 
tle cornice, which crowns a pier, and ſupports the firſt 
ſtone whence an arch or vault commences. 
Impoſis conform to their proper orders — The Tuſcan is a 
plinth only; the Doric has two faces crowned; the 
lonic has a larmier over the two faces, and its mouldings 
may be carved; the Corinthian and Compoſite have a 
larmier, freeze, and other mouldings. 
The _— of the pos? mult not exceed the naked of 
the pilaſter. Sometimes the entablature of the order 
ſerves fot the imp of the arch; 
grand and ſtately. 
The impo/7 is a thing eſſential to an ordonnance; inaſ. 
much as without it, in the place where the curve line of 
the arch meets with the perpendicular line of the pillar 
there always ſeems a kind of elbow. ; 
P in fig. 40, repreſents an imp:/? made open or flat in the 
middle, and bounded by fillets or ogee. This kind of 
impoſt is ſaid to be the invention of lord Burlington, and 
is by many called a Burlington impoſt. It is enriched with 
a guloic, or bands forming circles and interſecting each 
other : when there arc two rows, it is called a double 
guloic. 
The following rules are given by ſome modern authors 
for dividing the 4% of arches : ia the Fuſcan impeſts, 
the facia hath 3 parts, the ogee 1, the fillet Z, the 
corona 3, and the band 14. For the projectione, the fa- 
cia 4, the ogee 2 parts, corona 3, and the Whole I, 
In the Doric, the frieze 2, fillet E, aſtragal g, cyma rela 
2%, fillet 4, corona 2, ogee 1. For the projections, fillet 
2, altragal 1, corona 24, and the whole 34. 
In the lonic, fillet 4, cyma 4, ovolo 14, corona 14, ogce 
by For the projections, cyma 14, corona 24, the whole 
Z. 
In the Corinthian, the ſrieze 14, fillet &, aſtragal 4, 
cyma 24, ovolo 1, corona 13, ogee 1. For the projec- 
tions, fillet 4, aſtragal 4, cyma 12, corona 2+, the whole 


and this looks vary 


* a I 5 

In the Compoſite, [rieze 2, ſillet £, allragal 4, ovolo t, 
cyma 13, corona Iz, ogee 1. For the projections, fillet 
ze allragal z, ovolo 14, cyma 24, corona 24, the whole 34. 


IMPOTENCE, or IM rOoTE NCT, derived from the prepo- 


ſition in, taken privatively, and potentia, power, a want 
of ſtrength, power, or means, to perform any thing. 
Divines and philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of e 
tency, natural and moral.— I he firſt is want of ſome phy- 
ſical principle neceſſary to an action; or it is where « 
being is abſolutely defeCtive, or not free, and at liberty 
to act: the ſecond only imports a great difficulty; as a 
ſtrong habit to the contrary; a violent paſſion, inclina- 
tion, or the like, —-{mpotency is more particularly uſed for 
a natural inability to coition. . 

In this ſenſe, z»potency is defined an inability or inſuſſici- 
ency in the male to impregnate the female. 

We have inſtances of unfitneſs for generation in men, 
by an impediment to the ejection of the ſemen in coition, 
from a wrong direction, which the orifices of the veru— 
montanum got, whereby the ſced was thrown into the 
bladder. Mr. Petit cured one patient under ſuch a dit- 
ſiculty of emiſſion, by making an inciſion like to that com- 
monly made in the great operation for the ſtone. See 
Mem. de V Acad, de Chirurg. tom. I. 

{mpotence may be cauſed by various accidents, but moſt 
frequently takes its riſe from carly and immoderate vene- 
ry; and often from the venereal diſcaſe. 

Impotency is a canonical difability, to avoid marriage in 
the ſpiritual court. The marriage is not void ab initio, 
but voidable only by fentence of ſeparation, during the 
life of the parties. 


IMPRACTICABLE caſe, in Algebra. See IRREDUCIBLE- 
IMPRECA'TION, derived from iu, and precor, I pray; 3 


curſe, or with that ſome evil may befal any one. 

The ancients had their goddeſſes called /mprecations, in 
Latin Dire, 1. e. Deorum ir&, who were ſuppoſed to be 
the exccutioners of evil conſciences. They were called 
Dire. heaven, /uries on earth, and Eumenides in hell. 
The Romans owned but three of theſe /mprecations, and 
the Greeks only two. "They invoked them with prayers, 
and pteces of verſes, to deftroy their enemies. 


IMPREGNATION, derived from impraguare, of præg- 


nans, a woman with child; the emiſſion of the ſeed ot the 
male in coition, by which the female conceives, or be- 
comes with young. Sce GENERATION. 


IMPREGNATION is alſo figuratively uſed in pharmacy, when 


a liquor imbibes the particles of ſome other body. 
Thus a menſtruum is ſaid to be impregnated with a body 
didolved in it, as much as its pores are able to receive. 
Sce OPECLES, 
9 IN. 


IMP 


{MPRESSING, in the Sea Language. See MANNING the 
cet 
IN{PRESSION, in Philoſophy, is applied to the se RES of 
objects which are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or im- 
preſſion on the ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. 
The Peripatetics tell us, that bodies emit ſpecies reſem- 
bling them, which ſpecies are conveyed by the exterior 
ſenſes to the common ſenſory: theſe impreſſed ſpecies, 
being material and ſenſible, they ſay, are rendered intel- 
ligible by the active intellect; and, when thus ſpiritual- 
ized, are called expreſſions, or expreſs ſpecies, as being ex- 
preſſed from the others. | 
IMPRESS1ON is alſo frequently uſed in ſpeaking of the edi- 
tions of a book, or of the number of times it has been 
printed. ; 25 
Impreſſion, however, differs from edition : the former, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, takes in no more than what belongs to the 
printing, the letter, paper, margin, page, diſtances of 
words and lines, and the diſpoſition of every thing that 
may have a good or bad effect upon the eye: the latter, 
beſides all this, takes in the care of the editor, who has 
reviſed the copy, corrected or augmented it, adding notes, 
tables, and other like things, which he judged might con- 
tribute towards making the book more uſeful and cor- 
rect. 
Indeed very frequently the word edition only refers to this 
latter part; as when, in ſpeaking of the works of 8. Au- 
uſtine, we quote the edition of Eraſmus, the Lovaniits, 
Benediatines, &c. where we have no regard to the print- 
ing part, but only to the care and pains of the editors, 
Privilege for IMPRESSION. See PRIVILEGE. 
IMPRESSIONS on gems and medals. See GEMS and Mr- 
DALS. 
IMPRE>T, Auditors of See AvDITORS. : 
IMPRISONMENT, the ſtate of a perſon reſtrained of his 
liberty. and detained under the cuſtody of another; and 
extends not only to a GAOL, but to a houſe, ſtocks, or a 
man's being held in the ſtreet, &c. None {hall be impri- 
ſoned but by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the 
law of the land. Mag. Ch. 9 Hen. III. c. 2. 25 Edw III. 
ſt. 5. C. 4+ : 
3 is to be impriſoned but as the law direCts, ei- 
ther by the command or order of a court of record, or 
by lawful warrant ; or the king's proceſs, on which one 
may be lawfully detained. And at common law, a per- 
ſon could not be impriſoned unleſs he were guilty of 
ſome force and violence, for which his body was ſubject 
to impriſonment, as one of the higheſt executions. 
Where the law gives power to impriſon, in ſuch caſe it 
is juſtifiable, provided he that docs it in purſuance of a 
ſtatute, exactly purſues the ſtatute in the manner of do- 
ing it, for otherwiſe it will be deemed falſe impriſon- 
ment, and in conſequence it is unjuſtifiable Every war- 
rant of commitment for impriſoning a perſon, ought to 
run, „ Till delivered by due courſe of Jaw,” and not 
„Until farther order ;” Which has been held ill, and 
thus it alſo is, where one is impriſoned on a warrant 
not mentioning any cauſe for which he is committed. 
A perſon being tent to p iſon by a warrant from a ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, without aligamng any cauſe, &c. it was 
adjudged, that he oh to be diſcharged for that reaion. 
Perſons may alto, by bail or habcas corpus, be diſcharged 
ſrom their impriſonment in any caſe bailable. See the 
articles Hartas Conres, Bail, PRISON, PRISONER, 
and GA. 
Fulle IurRIsoN MEN T. Sce FALSE, and APPEAL. 
IMPROMPTU. Sc ISFROMPTU. 
{IMPROPER fra#:2s5. See FRACTIONS. 
IMPROPRIATION, is a term uſed where the profits of an 
ecclchaſtical benefice are in the hands of a layman. 
In which ſenſc it ſtands diltinguiſhed from APPROPRIA- 
Tiox, which is where the profits of a benefice arc in the 
hands of a biſhop, college, &c. though the two are now 
often uſed promiſeuouſly.— There are ſaid to be 3845 d- 
ropriatious in England. : 
IMPROPRIETY, the quality of ſomething that is not fit, 
or proper. Sec PROPER, and PROPRIETY. 
Grammarians obſerve three kinds of faults in language; 
a SOLECISM, BARBARISM, and mpropriety : An Mp1 %- 
priety is committed when a word is uled that has not a 
proper ſigniſication. 8 
IMPROVIDE, in Lare. See * improvide. 
WMPULSIVE, a term in philoſophy, applied to the action 
of the body which impels or puthes another. 
Thus the arm is ſaid to give an {m:pul/ive motion to the 
Kone that it throws. See PROJECTILE. 
In this ſenſe, imprul/ice ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
attractive and repul/re'e. N 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſuggeſts, that attraction itſelf may poſ- 
ſibly be effected by an mpul/zve power. 
IMPUT, IV, in the Mo/aiclaw. There were ſeveral ſorts 


— — 


of imp1rity contracted under the law of Maſes. Some 
were voluntary, as the touching of a dead body, or of 


INA 


any animal that died of itſelf, or of any cteeping things; 
or unclean creature; or the touching things holy by one 
who was not clean, or was not a prieſt; or touching 
perſons under impure circumſtances. Other kinds of im- 
purity there were, of an involuntary nature; for which 
we mult refer the reader to Calmet, who ſhews what 
kind of purification was preſcribed for each ſpecies of 
13 See Numb. xix. 11, 14. Levit. xi. 24, 43. 

evit. xii. 23, 45. Id. xv. 28. Calm. Dict. Bibl. in 


voc. 


IMPUTATION, a term much uſed among divines, ſome- 
times in a good, and ſometimes in an ill ſenſe : in the 
latter it is uſed to ſignify the charging the fin to the ac- 
count of one, which was committed by another. The 
word, however, is generally uſed in an ill ſenſe; for 
when we place any good to the account of another, we 
uſe the word attribute. 

Thus Adam's fin is ſaid by ſome divines to be imputed to 
all his poſterity ; all his deſcendants, by his fall, becom- 
ing as criminal in the ſight of God, as if they had fallen 
themſelves; and bearing the juſt puniſhment of his firſt 
crime. See Original SIN. 

Imputation, uſed in a good ſenſe, ſignifies the charging 
of another's juſtice, or merit. 

Thus the juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is ſaid to be imputed to 
us ; his merits, and the price of his ſufferings, being ap- 
plied to us. 

IN, in the Manege, — 20 put a horſe 18, is an expreſſion 
that ſignifies to breed and dreſs him, by putting him tight 
upon the band and the heels. 

In, in the Sea language, denotes the ſtate of any of a ſhip's 
ſails, when they are furled or ſtowed : it is uſed in op- 
poſition to ext, which implies that they are ſet, or ex- 
tended to aſſiſt the ſhip's courſe. 

In-penny and out-penny, in Our Old Mriters, money paid ly 
the cultom of tome manors on the alienation ot tenants, 
&c.— In. penny and out-penny con/uetuds talis ct in villa 
de Eaſi Radbham, de omnibus terris que infra Burgagium 
tenentur, Viz. quod iþje, gui vendiderit wel dederit dittam 
tenuram alicui, dabit pro exitu ſus de tadem tenura unum 
denar ium,  /amile de ingre(ſu alterius ; et prdi deneri: 
a retro fuerint, ballivus domini diſtringet pro idem donar 1! 
in eadem tenura. Regiſt Prior. de Cokesſord, p. 25. 

INACCESSIBLE eight, or diſtance. See ALTITUDE, 
D1sTANCE, &c. 

INACHIA, Irex1a, in Antiquity, a feſtival in Crete cele- 
brated in honour of Leucothea, or Ino. 

The word is compounded of Ino, and a, 5. e. grief; 
being perhaps a commemoration of Ino's misfortunes. 
INACTION, ceſſation of action, a term much uſed in the 
myſtical divinity z by which is underſtood a privation, or 
annihilation, of all the faculties; whereby the door is, as 
it were, thut to all external objects, and a kind of ecſtaſy 
is procured, during which God ſpeaks immediately to the 
heart. It is the ſtate of iza&ion that is held the moſt pro- 
per for receiving the Holy Spirit; and in this fit of dozing, 
they ſay, it is that God communicates ſublime and inef- 

fable ſentiments and graces to the ſoul. 
Some do not make it conſiſt in this ſtupid kind of indo- 
lence, or general ſuſpenſion of all ſenſation : but by i»- 
action only mean a ceſſation of deſires, in which, as the 
ſoul does not determine itſelf to any poſitive acts, neither 
does it abandon itſelf to uſeleſs meditations, or the vain 
ſpeculations of reaſon; but demands in general every 
thing that may be agreeable to God, withour prefcribing 
any thing to him. 
This latter is the doArine of the ancient myſtics, and the 
former that of the modern ones, or the quietiits, 
In general, however, it may be ſaid, that ina&i2 is not 
the moſt likely way of pleaſing God; by our actions 
chiefly we are to gain his favour z he will have us to acl ; 
fo that ina:/n cannot be agreeable to him. 

INACTIVITY F matter. Sec Vis inertiæ. 

INADEQUATE (dea, or uction, is a partial or incomplete 
repreſentation of any thing to the mind. See IDEA. 

INAJJA guacutba, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the cocoa- nut tree, or palma indica nuc/fera of 
other writers. 

INALIENABLE, that which cannot be validly alienated, 
or made over to another. See ALIEN ATION. 

Thus the dominious of the king, the church, minors, &c. 
are iu ee, otherwiſe than with a referve of the right 
of redemption for ever. 


INAMBLUCIA, in Natura! H;/7ory, the name of a genus of 


ſoſlils of the claſs of the ſelenitzx ; but of the number of 
the columnar, not the rhomboidal kinds, and compoſed 
merely of parallel fibres. Sec SLLENITES. 
INAMELLING, or ExnamtLLinG. Sce ENAMELLING. 
INANIMATE, derived from in, taken privatively, and ani- 
ma, ſoul, denotes a body that has either loſt its ſou), ot 
that 1s not of a nature capable of having any. | 


Thus, a dead man is an inanimate lump, and metals are 
manimatc bodies. 
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INANITION, a term in Phy/ic, ſignifying emptineſs; or 
the ſtate of the ſtomach, when it is empty, and needs 
food. | 
There are flatulencies which proceed from repletion, and 
others from tnanition, which laſt are the mote dangerous. 

INANTTY, the ſchool term for emptineſs or abſolute va- 
cuity, and implies the abſence of all body and matter 
whatſoever, ſo that nothing remains but mere ſpace. 

INARCHING, in Gardening, a particular fort of graft- 
ing, called alſo by ſome grafting by approach. It is uſed 
when the ſtock intended to be grafted on, and the tree 
from which the graft is to be taken, ſtand ſo near one 
another, that they may be brought to touch. The branch 
to be inarchet is to be fitted to that part of the ſtock where 
it is to be joined, the rind and wood are to be pared 
away on one fide for the length of three inches, and the 
ſtock or branch where the graft is to be united is to be 
ſerved in the ſame manner, fo that the two may join 
equally together, and the ſap meet; a little tongue is 
then to be cut upwards in the graft, and a notch made in 
the ſtock to admit it, ſo that when they are joined, the 
tongue will prevent their flipping, and the graft will 
more cloſely unite to the ſtock. Having thus brought 
them exactly together, they muſt be tied with ſome baſs 
or worſted, or other ſoſt tying, and then the place muſt 
be covered with ſome grafting clay, to prevent the air 
from drying the wound, and the wet from rotting the 
ſtock ; a ſtake muſt be fixed in the ground, to which both 
the ſtock and the graft muſt be tied, to prevent the 
winds diſplacing them. When they have remained in 
this ſtare four months, they will be ſufficiently united, 
and the graft may then be cut off from the mother-tree, 
obſerving to ſlope it cloſe to the ſtock, and at this time 
there ſhould be freſh clay laid all round the part. This 
operation ſhould be performed in April or May, that 
the graft may be perfectly united to the ſtock, before the 
enſuing winter. It is principally practiſed upon oranges, 
myrtles, jeſſamines, walnuts, and firs, and ſome other 
trees, which do not ſucceed well in the common way of 
grafting. But it is a wrong practice when orange trees 
are deſigned to grow large, for theſe are ſeldom long- 
lived after the operation. See ABLACTATION and EN- 
GRAFTING. 

INARTICULATF, an epithet applied to ſuch ſounds, ſyl- 
lables, or words, as are not pronounced diſtinctly. See 
ARTICULATION. 

INAUGURATION, the coronation of an emperor, or 
king; or the CONSECRATION of a prelate, ſo called in 


imitation of the ceremonies uſed by the Romans, when 


they were received into the college of augurs. Sce 
Crown, KING, and Dishor. 

The word comes from the Latin inaugurare, which ſig- 
nifies to dedicate a temple, or to raiſe any one to the 
prieſthood, having, in order to that, firſt taken auguries. 
See AUGUR, and AUGURY. 

INCA, or Yxca, an appellation which the natives of Pe- 

ru give to their kings, and princes of the blood. 
The chronicle of Peru relates the origin of the 2ncas : 
this country had been a long time the theatre of all ſorts 
of wars, horrible crimes, and diflenſions, till at length 
there appeared two brothers, the one of whom was called 
Mancocapac : of this perfon the Indians uſe to tell won- 
ders; they ſay he built rhe city of Cuzco, ſettled laws 
and policy, and taught them to adore the ſun : and he 
and his deſcendants took the name of :nca, which, in the 
language of Peru, fignifies 4%, or great lord. Theſe 
incas grew ſo powerful, that they made themſelves 
malters of the wh le country, from Chili, to Quito, eſta- 
bliſhing in every province their peculiar policy and re- 
ligious inſtitutions, and held it till the diviſions between 
the brothers Huaſcar, and Atahualpa; which the Spaniards 
under Pizarro lying hold of, made themſelves maſters of 
Peru, and put an end to the empire of the incas, in 1533. 
They number only twelve of theſe incas. It is ſaid, 
the moſt confiderable among the nobles of the country 
{till bear the name of z1ca. 

INCALESCENCE, compounded of in, and calee, or car /- 
co, 1 grow warm, the growing hot of any thing, either 
by motion and friction, or as quick-lime does * pour- 
ing water om it, 

INCALESCENT mercury, a name given by Mr. Boyle to 
ſome mercuries of an uncommon preparation; which, 
by being mingled with a due proportion of gold-leaves, 
or ſmall fili gs, would amalgamate and grow hot with 
the gold. | 

INCAMERATION, derived from in, and camera, cham- 
ber, in the afe/tolic chancery, the union of ſome land, 
right, or revenue, to the domains of the pope. See 
CHAMBER, 

INCAN'TATION, derived from the Latin in, and canto, I 

ſing, (fee CHARM, and CARMEN), inchantment; words 
and ceremonies uſed by magicians to raiſe devils ; or ra- 


ther to impoſe on the credulity of the people. Sec Conv | 
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JURATION, FasCINATION, Macic, Wircncrarr, 


&c. 
INCAPACITY, in matters of bene fices among the cano- 
niſts, is of two kinds: the one renders the proviſion ofa, 
benefice null in its original; the other is acceflary, and 
annuls the proviſions which at firſt were valid. 
Incapacities of the firlt kind, are the want of a diſpenſa- 
tion tor age in a minor, for legitimation in a baſtard, for 
naturalization in a foreigner, &c. | 
Of the latter kind, are grievous offences and crimes : as 
being concerned in ſeeing a ſentence of death executed 
&c. which they decree, vacate the benefice to all intents, 
or render the holding it irregular. : 

INCARNATION, in The, ſignifies the act whereby 
the Son of God aſſumed the human nature; or the my- 
ſtery by which Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal word, was made 
man, in order to accompliſh the work of out ſalvation. 
The zra uted among Chriſtians, whence they number 
their years, is the time of the zncarnation, that is, of 
Chriſt's conception in the virgin's womb. 

This æra was firſt eſtabliſhed by Dionyßus Exiguns, 
about the beginning of the ſixth century, till which time 
the zra of Diocleſian had been in uſe. 

Some time after this, it was conſidered, that the years | 
of a man's life were not numbered from the time of his 
conception, but from that of his birth: which occaſioned 
them to poſtpone, the beginning of this ra, for the ſpace 
of one year, retaining the cycle of Dionyſius entire, in 

ey thing elſe. 

At Rome they reckon their years from the incarnation, or 
birth of Chriſt, that is, from the 25th of December, 
which cuſtom has obtained from year 1431. In France, 
and ſeveral other countries, they alſo reckon from the 
mcarnation : but then they differ from each other in the 
day of the zncarnation, fixing ir, after the primicive man- 
ner, not to the day of the birth, but conception of our 
Saviour. Though the Florentines retain the day of the 
birth, and begin their year from Chriſtmas. See Petar. 
de Doc, Temp. Grandamicus de Dei Nat. Sce Ara 
and Eyocna. 

INCARNATION, formed from in, and care, fleſh, in Sur— 
gery, ſignifies the healing and filling up ulcers and wounds 
with new fleſh. | 

INCARNA'TTIVE, in Medicine and Surgery, is applied to 
medicines, bandages, and ſutures, which diſpoſe a wound 
or ulcer to fill up with fleſh. Whence they are alſo 
called ayaplerctics, from ava, again; and vue, to fl. 

INCARNATIVE medicine, is ſuch an one as makes the fleſh 

heal and unite. | 

ISCARNATIVE bandage Sce BANDAGE. 

INCARNATIVE ſuture. See SUTURE. 

INCARTA'TTION, in Clemi/try, the refining of gold, by' 
means of ſilver, and aqua fortis. 5 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called departins, 
See DePakT. 7 

INCENDIARY, zcendiarins, in Law, is applied to one 

who is guilty of malicioufly ſetting fire to another's dwell- 
ing-houſe, and all outhouſes that are parcel thereof, 
though not contiguous to it nor under the fame roof, as 
barns and ſtables. A bare intent, or attempt to do this, 
by actually ſetting fire to a houſe, unleſs it abſolutely 
burns, does not fall within the deſcription of zxcendir et 
combuſſit. But the burning and conſuming of any part 
is ſuflicient; though the fre be afterwards extinguiſhed. 
It mult alſo be a malicious burning; otherwiſe it is only 
a treſpaſs, This offence is called aR30N in our law. 
Among the ancients, criminals of this kind were to be 
burnt. Qui eades, nceroumque frumenti jrxta domium 
poſnum ſetens, prudenſque del, mais combuſſerit, vinfus 
INI ect. 
The puniſhment of % was death by our ancient Saxon 
laws and by theGothic conſtitutions : and in the reign of 
Edward the Firſt, incendiarie; were burnt to death, The 
ſtat. 8 Hen, VI. c. 6. made the wilful burning of houſes, 
under ſpecial circumſtances, high treaſon ; but it was re- 
duced to felony by the general acts of Edward VI. and 
queen Mary, This offence was denied the beneiit of 
clergy by 21 Hen. VIII. c. 1. which ſtatute was repealed 
by 1 Edw. VI. c. 12; and arſon was held to be ouſted 
of clergy, with reſpect to the principal, by inference 
from the ſtat, 4 and 5 P. and M. c. 4. which expreſs!y 
denied it to the acceſſory; though now it is expreſsly de- 
nied to the principal alſo, by 9 Geo, I. c. 22. Sce 
BL AcK-adt. See alſo Fikt-cocks. 

INCENSE, from incenſum, q. d. burnt; as taking the ef- 
fect for the thing itſeif; an aromatic, odoriferous reſin; 
otherwiſe called FRANK1INCENSE. 

INCEPTIVE, a word uſed by Dr. Wallis to expreſs ſuch 
moments, or firſt principles, which, though of no magni- 
tude themſelves, are yet capable of producing ſuch as 

are. Sce INFINITE, and INDIVISIBLE, 

Thus a point has no magnitude itſelf, but is inceptive of 
a line which it produces by its motion. So a line, though 
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it have no breadth, is yet inceprive of breadth; that is, it 18 
capable, by its motion, of producing a ſurface which has 
breadth, &c. 

INCERATION, among Apethecaries, the mixing of liquids 
with ſomething that is dry, by a gentle ſoaking, till the 
compolition be brought to a ſubſtance of the conſiſtence 
of ſoft wax. 

INCERTIANTY, in Law, is that which compoſeth cer- 
tainty ; where a thing is ſo 4mbiguouſly ſet down, that 
the plain meaning cannot be underſtood : and this is 
ſaid to be the mother of contention. The queſtions of 
incertainty ariſe ſometimes on matter of record, as writs, 
counts, pleas, verdicls, &c. and ſometimes on deeds or 
writings, or upon contraCts, &c. 5 Rep. 121. Plowd. 25. 
In law proceedings, ixrertainty will make them void; for 
all proceedings in law are to be certain and affirmative 
but the defendant may be at a certainty as to what he 
ſhould anſwer, &c. Plowd. 84. If the court and verdict 
in an appeal be uncertain, there can be no judgment given 
thereon ; and it is the ſame on an indictment. 3 Mod. 
121. Incertainty in deeds renders them void; but ſome- 
times a tetm for years granted by leaſe, may be made 
certain by reference to certainty : and incertarnty may 
be reduced to certainty by matter, cx p:/? facto, impli- 
cation, &c, Plowd. 6. 273. 6 Rep. 20. If there are two 
men of one name, and a deviſe of lands, &c. is to one of 
that name, without any diſtinAion, it will be void for in- 
certainty; though perhaps an averment may make it good. 
2 Bullſtrode, 180. [ncer tainty in declarations of uſes, of 
fines, of lands, &c. is rejected in Jaw ; for otherwiſe 
there would be no certain inheritances. ꝙ Rep. 
INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between perſons 
who are related in a degree prohibited marriage by the 
laws of the country. 

Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be permitted 
between kinsfolks, to the end that the affection, fo neceſ- 
fary in marriage, might be heightened by this double 
tie; and yet the rules of the church have formerly ex- 
tended this prohibition even to the {eventh degree, but 
time bas now brought it down to the third or fourth de- 
gtee. See MARRIAGE 

Moſt nations lovk on inceft with horror, Perſia and Egypt 
alone excepted. In the hiſtory of the ancient kings of 
thoſe countries we meet with inſtances of the brother's 
marrying the ſiſter: the reafon was, becauſe they thought 
it too mean to join in alliance with their own fubjects : 
and ſtill more ſo to have married into the families of any 
foreign princes. 2 

As to the Perſians, there was a ftill more abominable fort 
of inceſt practiſed by their magi: it we may truſt Catullus, 
carm. 91. 


Nam magus ex matre & gnato girnatur oportets 
Si vera g Perfarum impia reiigis. 


In 1659, ince/t and wilſul ADULTERY were made ca- 
pital crimes z but at the Reſtoration it was not thought 
proper to renew a law of ſuch unfaſhionable rigour: and 
theſe offences have been ever ſince left to the feeble co- 


ercion of the ſpiritual court, according to the rules of the | 


canon law. | 

Spiritual INCEST, is the like crime committed between two 
perſons who have a ſpi-itual alliance, by means of bap- 
ti mer confirmation. 

Sp:ritual INCEST is allo underſtood of a vicar, or other be- 
neficiary, who enjoys both the mother and the daughter; 
that is, holds two beneſices, the one whereot depends on 
the collation of the other. | 
Such a ſpiritual rnc;/? renders both the one and the other 
of thole benehces void. 

INCESTUOUS, the name of a ſect or hereſy, which aroſe 
in Italy about the year 1065; 

{he hereſy of the [n«/?uzus had its beginning at Ravenna; 
the learned of which place, being conſulted by the Flo- 


riage, made anſwer, that the ſeventh generation, men- 
tioned in the canons, was to be taken on both ſides to— 
gether z ſo that four generations were to be reckoned on 
one fide, and three on the other. 
They proved this their opinion by a paſſage in Juſtinian's 
Inſtitutes, where it is ſaid, that a man may marry his 
brother's or Giter's grand-daughter, though ſhe be but in 
the fourth degree : whence they concluded, that if my 
brother's grand-child be in the fourth degree with reſpect 
to me, ſhe is in the ſilth with reſpect to my fon, in the 
Gxth with reſpect to my grandſon, and in the ſeventh 
with reſpect to my great grandſon. | 
Peter Damian wrote againſt this opinion, and pope Alex- 
ander IL condemned it in a council held at Rome. 
INCH, a known Engliſh meaſure, the twelfih part of a 
FOOT, 
INCH of candle, a manner of ſelling goods among merchants. 
The method of it is thus, Notice is uſually given upon 
Vol. II. Ne 184. 
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the Exchange in writing and elſewhere, when thie ſale is 
to begin: againſt which time the goods ate divided into 
ſeveral parcels, called ot, and papers printed of che quan- 
tity of each, and of the conditions of ſale; as, that none 
ſhould bid leſs than a certain ſum more than another had 
bid beſote. During the time of the bidding » ſmall piece, 
of about an inch, of wax-candle, is burning ; and the 
laſt bidder, when the candle goes out, has the lot or par- 
cel expoſed to ſale. 

INCHASING, in Sc»/pture. See ExcHagrNG. 

INCHOATTVE, a term tignifying the beginning of a thing, 
or action; the ſame with what is otherwiſe called inc-p- 
f1Ve. 

INCHOATIVE verbs, denote, according to Priſcian and other 


grammarians, verbs that are characteriſed by the termi- 


nation ſco or ſcor, added to their primitives: as eco, 
from augeo, caleſco from caleo, dulceſcs from dulcis, i» ajcor 
from ira, &c. 

INCIDE, coct.—Thoſe medicines are ſaid to incide, which 
conſiſt of pointed, and tharp particles; as acids, and moſt 
ſalts; by the force or infinuation of which the particles of 
other bodies, which before cohered, are divided from one 
another. 

And thus ſome expeQtorating medicines are ſaid to incide, 
or cut the phlegm, when they break it, ſo as to occaſion 
its diſcharge, See EXPECTORATION. 

INCIDENCE, in Ae hans, expiefies the direction in 

which one body ſtrikes on another; otherwiſe called ix- 
CLINATION. 
In the incurſions of two moving bodies, their incidence is 
ſaid to be perpendicular or clique, as their directions or 
lines of motion make a ſtrait line, or an oblique angle at 
the point of contact. 

Angle of INCIDENCE, commonly denotes the angle compre- 

hended between an incident ray, or other body, and a per- 
pendicular to the plane in the point of incidence, 
Thus, tuppoling AB /7-6. II. Optics, fig. 26) an in- 
cident ray proceeding from the radiant point A, to B the 
point of incagence, and H B a perpendicular to D E in the 
point of zncidence the angle A BH, comprehended be- 
tween AB and HB, is the angle of incidence, by others 
called the angle of inclination, 

Angle if INCIDENCE is alſo uſed by Dr. Barrow, and ſome 
others, ſor the complement of the above angle, or of the 
angie of inclination, | 
Thus, ſuppoſing AB an incident ray, and HB a perpendi- 
cular, as beſore; the angle ABD comprehended between 
it and the reflecting or refracting plane D FE, is the angle 
incidence; and the angle AB H, the angle of inclina- 
tion. 

Others, with Wolfius, make another diſtinction; which 
ſee under the articles ANGLE, REFLECT10N, and Re - 
FRACTION, 

It is demonſtrated by optical writers, 1“. That the ang/e 
incidence, AB H, fig. 26. is always equal to the angle 
of reflection 1 5C, or the angle ABD to the angie CBE, 
and they lie in the fame plane. See REFLECTION. 

29, That the fines of the ar? ts of incidence and reſraction 
are to each other accurately, or very nearly in a given 
ratio. See REFRKACTION. 

3”, That from air to glaſs the fine of the angle of incidence 
is to the fine of the retratted angle as 300 to 193, or 
nearly as 14 to 9: on the contrary, that from glaſs to air, 
the fine of the angle of incidence, is to the ſine of the re- 
fracted angle as 193 to 300, or as 9 to 14. See RE 
FRACTION, 

It is true, fir Iſaac Newton having ſhewn, that the rays 
of light are not all equally refrangible, there can be no 
preciſe ratio fixed between the fines of the angles of te- 
ſraction and incidence: but the proportion which comes 
neareſt, is that above ſpecified, Sce LIGHT, Colour, 
REFRANGIBILITY, &Cc. | 


| INCIDENCE of eclipſe. See EcL1est and IMMER SITO. 
rentives about the degrees of afhinicy which prohibit mar- Zx:s of INCIDENCE. Bee Axis of incidence, Such is the 


* 


line BH, fig. 26. 

Cathetus of INCIDENCE, See CATHETUS of incidence; ſee 
allo REFLECTION, | 

Line of INCIDENCE, in Catoptrict, denotes a right line, as 
A B, (Tab II. Optics, fig. 26.) whereby light is propagated 
from a radiant point A, to a point B, in the ſurface of 
a ſpeculum.— This is allo called an incident ray. 

Line of INCIDENCE, in Dioptrics, is a right line, as AB, Tab. 
IV. fig. 50. whereby light is propagated unreſracted, in 
the ſame medium, from the radiant point to the ſurface 
of the reftacting body HK LI. 

Paint of IN CID ESE, is the point B on the ſurſace of the 
refleCting or refraQting medium, in fig. 26. and fig. 59. 
on which the incident ray falls. 

Scruples of INctDENCE, See SCRUPLES. 


= 


INCIDENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an event, or a 


particular circumſtance of ſome event, 
INCi1DENT, in Leu, is a thing appertaining to, or follow- 
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ing another, that is more worthy or principal. A coutt— 
baron is inſeparably incident to a manor ; and a court of 
pie-powders to a fair. 

INC1DENTS, in the Materia Medica, See ATTENUANTS. 

IxcriDEXT, in a Poem, is an epiſode, or particular action, 

joined to the principal action, or depending on it. 
A good comedy is to be full of agreeable incidents, which 
divert the ſpeCtators, and form the intrigue. The poet 
ought always to make choice of ſuch incidents as are ſuſ- 
ceptible ot ornament ſuitable to the nature of his poem, 
The variety of incidents well conducted makes the beauty 
of an heroic poem, which ought always to take in a cer- 
tain number of in to ſuſpend the cataſtrophe, that 
would otherwiſe break out too ſoon. 

InciDExT ray. See Ray, INCIDENCE, and INCLINA- 
TION. 

INCINER ATED /a/tr, the ſame with lixivial ſalts. See the 
following article, and LixiviaL. 

INCINER ATION, derived from in, and cnis, aſbes, in 
Chemiſtry, the reduction of vegetables into aſhes, by 
burning them gently. 

Thus fern is incincrated for the making of glaſs. 

INCISION crucial. Sec Crucian. 

Ixc1$10N, grafting by double. Sec ENGRAFTING. 

INCISIVE, Iixcis1ivus, in Anatomy, is applied to ſeveral 
teeth, a double muſcle, and certain orifices ſituated near 
thoſe teeth. 

INxCcIs IVI dentes. See Cutiing TEETH, 

Ixcr1s1vus is alſo an appellation given to the firſt proper 
muſcle of the upper lip; becauſe it has its origin in the 
bone of the upper jaw, near the place of the inc//rve 
teeth: hence it paſles, and is inſerted, into the upper 
lip, which it ferves to draw up. The maxillary bones 
have four internal orifices, two whereof are called 1N- 
CISIVA, as being directly under the dente, inciſtvi. 

INCISORIUS muſculus, in Anotomy, a name given by San- 
torini to the muſcle called by Albinus levator labii ſupe- 
rieris ; and levator labii ſuperioris, by Cowper. See the 
preceding article, Of theſe muſcles, called inci/tvi, or 
inciſirii, there are the inferiares Crwperi, which ariſe 
from the alveoli of the lateral inches of the lower 
jaw, and are inſerted into the middle of the mi- 
orbicu'aris of the lower lip. There are alſo the nc fort! 
laterales, which are a ſort of biceps muſcles, uniting 
into one at their lower end: they ariſe from the os 
maxillare, below the middle tendon of the orbicularis 
palpebrarum, and below the edge of the orbit in the os 
maxillate, near the union of this bone with the os male. 
Theſe two portions, on each ſide, unite, about the lateral 
cutting teeth. The inciſerii medii, called alſo the inci- 
forit minores of Cowper, or leiler upper inciſarii, are two 
ſmall ſhort muſcles, fituated near each other, below the 
ſeptum narium ; they riſe from the os maxillare, on the 
alveoli of the firſt inciſores, and are inſerted into the 
middle and upper part of the upper lip. 

INCLAVE, in Heraliry, a term uſed by Morgan to ex- 
preſs an irregular line in heraldry, differing from the in- 
dented, invected, and all the others. It is called by ſome 

atee, and by others the dove-tail line, from its reſem- 
Cl to that joint, known among our joiners by this 
name. It is allo called by ſome the labelled line. It has 
theſe names from the figure of the points, as they pro- 
ceed from the ordinary, ſuch as a chef or fefs reſembling 
the ends of labels, 

INCLINATION, in Medicine and Chemiſtry, the operation 
of pouring oft a clear liquor trom ſome faces, or ſedi— 
ment, by only gently ſtooping the vellel, 

This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
DECANTATION. 

INcLINATION, in Phyſics, expreſſes the mutual approach 
or tendency of two bodies, lines, or planes, towards one 
another; ſo that their direQions make at the point of 
contact an angle of a greater or leſſer magnitude. 

INcLINAT1ON of @ right line to à plane, is the acute angle, 
which ſuch a right line makes with another right line 
drawn in the plane through the point where the inclined 
line interſeCts it, and through the point where it is alſo 
cut by a perpendicular drawn from any point of the iu- 
clincd lines. 

INCLI NATION of Meridians, in Dialling, the angle that the 
hour-line, on the globe, which is perpendicular to the 
dial plane, makes with the meridian. 

INCLINATION of an incident ray, otherwiſe called the angle 
of inclinatimm. Hee Angle of INCIDENCE, 

INCI NATION V a reflected ray, is the angle which a ray 
aſter reflection makes with the axis of inc/.nation. 
Thus, if AB, (Tab. II. Opt. fig. 26.) be the incident ray, 
HB a perpendicular to DE in the point R, and B C the 
reflected ray, CB H will be the znclinaiion of the reflected 
ray, and AH the znclination of the incident ray. 

INCLINATION of the axis of the earth, is the angle which it 
makes with the plane ot the ecliptic ; or the angle be- 
tween the plaues of the equator aud kCLIP TIC. 
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|[IXCLINATION of the magnetical needle, See Diypixe, 

needle. 

INCLINATLON of a planet, is an arch or angle comprehend. 
ed between the ecliptic, and the place of a planet in his 

orbit. 

The greateſt inc/mation of Saturn, according to Kepler 

is 29 32“; of Jupiter 1 20'; of Mars 1® 50 20”; of 

Venus 3® 22/ ; of Mercury 6* 54”, According to de 11 

Hire, the greateſt declination ot Saturn is 2 33 30” 

of Jupiter 19 19 20”; of Mars 1“ cS1'©”; of Wa 
* 25 3 of . Mercury 6 Bee JurtrkER 
Mars, MrrcuryY, &c. : 

INCLINATION Ha plane, in Dialling, is the arch of a ver. 
tical circle, perpendicular both to the plane and the ho. 
rizon, and intercep'ed between them. 
To find this, take a qu idrant, and apply its fide to the ſide 
of a ſquare, and app'y the other fide of your ſquare to 
your plane: if the plumbet fall parallel to the fide of the 
ſquare, then the lower fide of the ſquare ſtands level; by 
which draw an horizontal line, whereon erc a perpen- 
dicular, and apply your ſquare to that perpendicular; 

| and it the plumbet falls parallel to the fide'of the ſquare, 
then that is alſo a level line, and your plane ſtands bort. 
zontally : if the plumbet fail not parallel to the ſide of 
the ſquare, then turn your ſquare. until it dots; and 
draw an horizontal line, on which erect a perpendicular, 
to which apply your ſquare, and obſerve what angle your 
plumbet makes on the quadrant, with the fide of the 
ſquare : that is the angle of the mchinatin of the plane. 
Sce DECLINATOR. 

INCLINATION of too paves, is the acute angle made by 

two lines drawn one in each plane, throngh a common 
point of ſection, and perpendicular 
lection. 
Thus, in Tab. III Geometry, fig. 51. the inclination of the 
plane K EG L to the plane AC D, is the angle Ht A 
made by the right lines II F and Fl in the point F, pet- 
pendicu har to the line of ſection EG. 


to the laine common 


INCLINATI N, angie , in Optics, is the fame with what 
is otherwiſe called the angle of INCIDENCE, 

INCLINATION, argument of. See ARGUMENT. 

INCLINATION, in a moral ſenſe, See AppETITE. 

INCLINED plane, in Mechanics. See Inclined PLANE, 
See allo MecHanics, and MECHANICAL powers, 

INCLINED towers, See "TOWERS, 

INCLINERS, in Lialling. Sce Dial, and Dtcr 11- 
ERS. 

INCLOSING F land. See LAND. 

INCOGNITO, a term borrowed from the Italians, uſed 
when a perfon is in any place where he would not be 
known; but it is more particularly applied to princes, or 
great men, who enter towns, or walk the ſtreets, with- 
out their ordinary train, or the uſual marks of their diſ- 
tinction and quality; or when they travel without thcir 
proper titles. 

The grandees in Italy make a common cuſtom of walking 
the ſtreets inc tt; and always take it amiſs, on ſuch 
occalion, when people pay their compliments to them. 
It is not barely to prevent their being known, that they 
take theſe meaſures 3 but becauſe they would not be 
treated with ceremony, nor receive the honours due to 
their rank. 
When the hor'es in princes, cardinals, and ambaſſ.idors 
coaches have no tafſels, which they call fo:ch:, and the 
curtains, which they call bandinelle, are draun, they are 
reputed to he incagvitée; and nobody that meets them 1s 
obliged to flop, or make his honours to them. 
The cardinals alſo, when they would be incognito, leave 
off the red hat. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, that which cannot be burnt or con- 

ſumed, 
Metals melt, ſtones calcine, and are yet incombu/hible. 
Cloth made of /apis AMIANTHUsS has been deemed 1% 
comtuſiible: it is cleaned by fire, but not burnt. See 
AsBESToOs, and LINUM incombuſtibile. 

INCOMBUSTIBIE nt, a name given by authors to a pecu- 
liar kind of aſbeſtos, or earth flax, which never is termed 
into compact maties as the other ſpecies are, but is a!- 
ways found in looſe filaments, and thoſe ot a very flex 
ible nature, and extremely fit to work. 

This is a kind of afbeſtos, wholly different from the ſpe- 
cies known to the ancients, and is ſound, fo far as 1s yet 
known, only in the county of Aberdeen in Scotland, it 
the neighbourhood of Achintore, near the Highlands. 
See ASBESTOS, and LIN UM imc@mbu/tible, 

The fabricating n cloth of this ſubſtance has not yet been 
attempted , but Mr. Wilſon, who firſt diſcovered it, had 
ſome of it ſpun into yarn, which gives proof that the 
other is practicable. Phil. Tranſl. N“ 276. p. 1005- 

INCOMMENSURAELE, a term in Geometry, uſed where 
two lines, when compared to each other, have no cou 

MON meaſure, how [mall ſocver, that will exactly meature 
them both. 
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IN OvIPATIBEE, that which cannot ſubſiſt with another 


INCOMP OSI EL numbers aie the fame with what Euclid 


INC 


In the general, two quantities are ſaid to be !ncommenſur- 
able, when no third quantity can be found that is an ali- 
quot part of boch; or, when theſe quantities are not to 
one another as unity to a rational number: or as one ra- 
tional number to another. See COMMEN:UR ABLE, 
The fide of a ſquare is imommenſuralle to the diagonal, 
as is demonſtrated by Euclid; but it is commenſurable 
in power, the ſquate of the diagonal being equal to twice 
the (quae of the fide, 

Pappus, lib. iv. prob. 17. ſpeaks alſo of i-commenſurable 
angles. Surfaces which cannot be meaſured by a com- 
mon ſurface, are alfo ſais to be incommenjurable in power. 
Gee DIO HANTINE problems. 


without deltroying it. 

Thus cold and beat are incompatible in the ſame ſubject; 
the ſtronaeſſ overcoming and expelling the weakeſt. 
IncomPATIBLE bnefices, im Law, are thoſe which cannot 
be tetgine together, if they be with cure, and of a par- 
ticular value in the king's books, See CHAPLAIN. 
INCOMPLEX of phj“ “u, See OproOS1TLON, 


calls prime nu , Hee PRIME and NUMBER. 
I'* CONCINN OUS . See DiscoRDS, 
Id cox did Nos Ve. Hee SYSTEM. 
INCON FINENCE. Bede the moral ſenſe of this word, 
it ſigniſies in medicine an inability in any of the organs 
to retain what ſhould not be diſcharged without the con- 
currence dt the wih. But mcontinence is molt frequently 
uſed with regard to an in-oluntary diicharge of urine, 
The bladder is. fometimes fo debilitaied in men, that 
their urine flows from them involuntarily, by drops, not 
excecding the utual quantity; which may proceed either 
from a ſtone in the bladder, or a pally of the iphincter, 
or injuries occalioned by blows, bruiſes, &c. Sometimes 
this is the effect of a fever; and it may be like wiſe occa- 
ſioned by a long ule of {trong diuretics, or of ſtimulating 
medicines, injected into the bladder. In the ficſt caſe 
the only remety is hthotomy, or an extraction of the 
ſtone : nor is lichatomy inlallible ; for that operation fre- 
quently oc aſions the diſorder. But it it proceeds from 
a weiknels in the neck ot the bladder, aſtringent and 
corroborating medicines are molt libcly io remove or to 
diminiſh it. tee DIABETES, 
But as thi. diſocder often baffles the utmoſt power of me- 
dicines, the ſurgcons have contrived mitruments to re- 
tain the urine. Some recommend a Jleathern bag lined 
with pitch, to be worn in the breeches between the 
thighs, large cnough to contain haif a pint; others pre- 
fer a braſs or a iteel pipe, faſtened to the penis, to be 
emptied when ncar full, Buc as thelc are very inconve- 
nient, the moderns have contrived more light and eaſy 
inftrum:nts, whereby the penis and urethra are gently 
comprefle'!, ſo as to retain the urine in the bladder, and 
diſcharge 1t at pieaſure, by opening and ſhutting this light 
inſtiument, which is lined with leather, and taken from 
Nuck. Another {till more convenient may be tightencd 
or relaxed, according to the different ze of the penis. 
This Heiſter ſays he has often uſed with ſucceſs; nor 
was it ever before delineated by any one. 
An inſtrument was form-rly recommended by Nuck, and 
lately by Winſow, for this diſorder, not unhke that 
uſed for ruptures. It is to be faſtened round the body in 
the manner directed for compreſhug hitulas in the peri- 
num; ſo that the boiſter may be fixed tight upon the 
perinzum. Phus, by turning a ſcrew, the urethra may 
be comprefled or telaxcd, and the urine diſcharged or 
retained at pleaſure. 
An incontin-nce of urine in women frequently proceeds 
from a diſſic ult labour, or from a weaknels of the/iphinc- 
ter, by the violent ext- action of a large one ; though it 
ſometimes happens from a natural weakneſs or palſy, as 
in men But whatever the cauſc may be, when it is in- 
veterate, or proceeds from the palſy, it will neither ſub- 
mit to internal medicines, nor external machines. 
It however it ariſes from the extraction of a ſtone, eſpe— 
cialiy in girls or young women, it often goes olf {pon- 
taneouſly, 0: by the external or internal ule of altriu- 
gents: if theſe fail, it is generally louked upon as incur— 
able. H cberus athrms, however, in a treatiſe upon this 
ſubje&t, that the beit method is to introduce a petfary, or 
ring of a proper ſize, into the vagina; as for a prolap- 
ſus uteri: ſor the introduction of this into the vagina, 
under the urcthra, compreſſes the latter fo firmly, that 
the urme may be retained or diſcharged at pleaſure, 
ames, See Incontinence of URINE. 
INCON I INENLCY, in a moral ſenſe, is of divers kinds; 
as in caſes of bigamy, rapes, ſodomy, or buggery, get- 
ting baltards ; all which are puniſhed by ſtatute. See 25 
Hen. VIII. cap. 6. 18 Eliz. cap. 7. 1 Jac, I. cap. 11. 
Incontinency of prieſts is puniſhable by the ordinary, by 
impriionment, &c. 1 Hen, VII. cap. 4. 
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N CORPORATION, formed from in, and cor puis, Jody, 


the mixing the particles of diſſerent bodies ſo together, 
as to make an uniform ſubſtance or compoſition of the 
whole, without leaving any poſlibility of diſcerning the 
ingredients or bodies mixed, in any of their particulac 
qualities 


INCORPURATION, in Law. Sec CORPORATION. 
INCORPOREAI,, /piritual; a thing, or ſubſtance, which 


has no body, See SPIRIT, and Bopv. 

Thus the foul of man is inc real, and may ſubſiſt in- 
dependent of the body. See SouL. 

Thoſe ideas which are independent of bodies, can nei— 
ther be corporea! themſelves, nor be received within a 
corporeal ſubject: they diſcover to us the nature of the 
ſoul, which receives within itſelf what is incorporeal, and 
receives it in a corporeal manner too; whence it ie, that 
we have incorporeal ideas even of bodies themſelves, Fe 
ne lon. 


INCORPOXEAL wnbrritance, in Law. See INHERITANCE. 
INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be corrupted. Sce 


CoRRUPTION, 

Thus ſpiritual ſubſtances, as angels, human ſouls, &c. 
and thus alſo glaſs, gold, mercury, &c. may be called 
mir uptible. 


INCORRUPTIBLES, IxcorRRuPTIBILEsS, the name of 


a ſect which ſprang out of the Eutychians. 

Their diſtinguiſhing tenet was that the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt was incerruptible; by which they meant, that af- 
ter and from the time wherein he was formed in the 
womb of his holy mother, he was not ſuſceptible of any 
change or alteration; not even of any natural and inno- 
cent paſſions, as of hunger, thiſt, &c. ſo that he eat 
without any occaſion, before his death, as well as after 
his refuriection. And hence it was that they took their 
name. 


INCRASSATING, the act of condenſing, or rendering 


fluids thicker, by the mixture of other lets fluid particles ; 
or by expelling the fine particles, and compinging and 
bringing the grofler nearer together. 

Inrrafſating medicines are ſuch as reduce the too fluid 
blood and juices to 2 proper conſiſtence. 


INCREMEN U, Incrementum, in Rhetoric, a ſpecies of cli- 


max, gradually rifing from the lowelt to the higheſt. 
Such as that of Seneca: Turpiſſima tamen e/t jactura, que 
fer negligentiam venit : et, fi wolueris attendere, magna 
vite pars elubitur male agentibus, maxima nthil agentivus, 
tota aud agentibus., See CLIMAX, 


INCROACHMENT', in Law. See AccrRocniNnc. 
INCRUST ATION, the lining or coating of a wall, either 


with glofſy ſtones, ruſtics, marble, pottery, or ſtucco- 
work; and that either equably, or in panels and COmpaiti- 
ments. | 


INCRUS$STED, or INCRUSTATED celurmmn. See Incruſtated 


CorumMN. 


INCUBATION, the action of a hen, or other fowl, brood- 


ing on her eggs. 


INCUBUS, mare, in M.idicine, a diſeaſe conſiſtin 


in the ſpaſmodic contraction of the muſcles of the breal 
lo very violent, that the patient cannot ſpeak or even 
breathe. 
The word is derived from the Latin incubare, to lie down 
on any thing, and preſs it, 1 he Greeks call it e@iaxrns, 
q- d. /«{tater, leaper, or lomething that ruſheth on a pei- 
lon. 
In this diſeaſe the ſenſes ate not quite loſt, but they are 
drowned and aſtoniſhed, as 18 alſo the underſtanding and 
imagination; io that the patient ſeems to think ſome 
huge weight thrown on him, and ready to ſtrangle him. 
Children are very liable to this diſtemper; ſo are fat 
people, and men of much ſtudy and application of mind 
becauſe the ſtomach, in all theſe, finds ſome difficulty in 
digeſtion, | 
The inch ſeems to be neatly allied to the epilepſy and 
apoplexy ; for, if it laſts long, it degenerates into one 
or other of thoſe diſtempers. Others reckon it a kind 
of altama, and call it a/tbma ne&urnum; and ſay it pro- 
cecds from the fame cavſes, and is helped by the ſame 
means as the common alihma. 
Signs of it. Ihe moſt obvious ſymptom of this diſcaſe 
is a ſcuſation like that of ſome gicat weight laid upon 
the breaſt; this is attended with ſo violent a cohibition 
of reſpiration, that the perſon becomes unable to move 
any part of his body, or to utter any diſtinct or articulate 
ſound z though he ſometimes groans and cries out. He 
ſometimes imagines that he is in imminent danger of va— 
rious kinds, and unable to eſcape. This whole com- 
plaint goes off as ſoon as any one limb is moved, but 
there is often an univerſal laſſitude of the whole body 
leſt behind it, which remains for ſome ſpace of time. 
bis diſeale generally attacks people in the night-time, 
in a ſort of middleſtate between fleep and waking. 
Perſons ſubject to it. H hole of plethoric habits ue molt 
ſubiect 
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ſubject to fall into this difeaſe, and among them fuch 
particularly as have a great thicknefs of the blood. Per- 
ſons who are ſubject to hypochondriac complaints, and to 
diſorders of the ſpleen, are alſo much affected with it ; 
and it is uſually brought on by eating large fuppers, go- 
ing to bed ſoon after, and then ſleeping upon the back, 
Cauſes of it. Theſe are a ſtagnation of the blood in ple- 
thoric habits, where it is thick about the ven portæ, 
which nature is endeavouaing to throw off by means of 
thoſe ſpaſmodic motions which conſtitute this diſeaſe; 
and very often cruditics in the prime vi become addi- 
tional cauſes, and exaſperate the complaint. Some have 
ſuppoſed that this diſorder proceeds from a ſtagnation ol 
the blood in the brain, lungs, &c. but it is rather a ner- 
vous affection, and ariſes chiefly from indigeſtion. Ac- 
cordingly, perfons of weak nerves, who lead a ſedentary 
life, and live full, are moſt commonly afflicted with it, 
The incubus is often cauſed by wind, and by any kind of 
mental oppreſſion. 

Prognoſlics in it. This is uſually eſteemed a trifting com- 
plaint, and at the utmoſt, if it does not go off of itſelf, 
to be cuted by bleeding. Phyſicians eſteem it a diſeaſe 
of no danger; but it is much to be ſuſpected, that many 
of thoſe people who are found dead in their beds periſh 
by it. 

Method of cure. When this diſtemper returns frequently, 
the method is to give gentle purges three or four times, 
with the digeſtive medicines, ſuch as gum ammontacum, 
or the tartarum vitriolatum, on the intermediate days 


aſter this bleeding in the ſoot is proper; and when this. 


has been done, powders of nitre and cinnabar uſually 


complete the cure : if they fail, the common method in 
hypochondriac caſes is to be uſed. When there are cru- 
ditics in the prime viz, which exaſperate this diſeaſe, 
then after the purges, gentle bitters, and other medicines 
which will reſtore the tone of the ſtomach, are to be 
given. Gentian and orange peel in fuſion, are very 
good for this purpoſe. Wen it happens almoſt wholly 
from a load on the ſtomach, a gentle vomit alone will 
perform a cure, To prevent returns, the patients muſt 
accuſtom themſelves to lie on one or the other ide, never 
on the back. 
Dr. Whitt recommends a glafs of brandy at bed time, 1+ 
a preventive: this however will gradually loſe its effect, 
and is by no means adviſable. Ihe patient ſhould rather 
depend on the uſe of food of eaſy digeſtion, chearfuinels, 
excrciſe in the day, and a light carly ſupper. Perſons 
who ate young, and full of blood, if troubled with this 
diſorder, ſhould take a purge often, and uſe a ſpare diet. 
Junker and Buchan. | | 

INCUMBENT, in Law, a clerk reſident on his benefice, 
with cure. 
He is called 17:4mbent of ſuch church, becauſe he ought 
to bend his whole ſtudy to diſcharge his cure. See Rec- 
TOR. 

INCUMBRAVIT, in Law. See QUaRE incumbravit. 

IVCURVATION, the act of bending a bone, or other bo- 
dy, from its natmal ſhape. 

IncurvaTioON of therays of light. Sec L1cnurt, and RE- 
FRACTION. 

INCUS, in Anatomy, the ſecond of the oſſicles, or little 
bones of the ear. 
The incus or anvil contained in the barrel of the ear, re- 
ſembles in ſome meafure one of the anterior grinders, 
with its roots at a great diſtance from each other ; at leaſt 
it comes nearer to this than to the ſhape of an anvil. 
Anatomiſts divide it into the body, and the branches: 
the body is a ſomewhat large ſubſtance; the branches or 
legs are two, one long and one ſhort; the body is turned 
forward, the ſhort leg backward, and the long leg down- 
ward. The body of the zncus is broader than it is thick 
it has two eminences, and two cavities between them, 
much as we fee in the crown of the brit grinders. The 
ſhort leg is thick at its origin, and from thence decrea(- 
ing gradually it ends in a point; it is fituated horizon- 
tally, its points being turned tackward, and joined to the 
edge of a maſloide opening of the tympanum. The 
long leg viewed through the external auditory paſſage ap- 
pears to be ſituated vertically; but if we look upon it ei- 
ther on the fore or back-ſide we ſee it is inclined, the 
extremity of it being turned much more inward than the 
root or origin. The point of the extremity is a little 
flatted, and bent back like a hook, and ſometimes a little 
hollowed like a kind of ear-picker, By this the incus of 
one ear may be diſtinguiſhed ſrom that of the other, 
when out of their places; for turning the ſhort leg back- 
ward and the long leg downward, it the curvature of 
this long leg be toward the left hand, the bone belongs 
to the right ear: if toward the right it belongs to the left 
ear. inſlow. Sec EAR. 

INDECIMABLE, Indecimabilis, in Law, is applied to 
things not tythable, or which by law ought not to pay 
TITHE, 8 
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INDEFEISITDLE, or IxDErt AZ Ax, in our Law, fignifies 
what cannot be defeated, or made void. As, a good and 
indefeiſible eſtate, 

INDEFINITE, indeterminate, that which has no certain 

bounds, or to which the human mind cannot afhx any, 
Des Cartes uſes the word, in his philoſophy, inſtead of 75. 
finite, both in numbers and quantities, to ſignify an i- 
cencei unble number, or number fo great, that an unit can. 
not be added to it; and a quantity fo great, as not to be 
capable of any addition. 
Thus, he ſays, the ſtars, viſible and inviſible, are in num- 
ber indefinite; and not, as the ancients held. infinite: 
and that quantity may be divided into an indefinite num. 
ber of parts, not an infinite number, 

INDEFINITE is alfo uſed, in the Schoss, to ſignify a thing 
that has but one extreme: for inſtance, a line drawn 
from any point, and extended infinitely, 

Thus what they call eternity a parte ante, or eternity a 
parte p2ſt, are indefinite durations. 

INDEFINITE, in Grammar, is underſtood of nouns, pro. 
nouns, verbs, participles, articles, & e. which are left in 
an uncertain indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed to any 
particular time, thing, or other circumſtance. 

INDEFINITE propoſition, in Logic, See PROPOSITION. 

INDELIBLE, formed from 4elere, to blzt, with the pre po- 
ſition in, taken negatively, that which cannot be blotted 
Out, or effaced. 

Thus baptiſm, and the order of the prieſthood, are ſaid 
to convey eie, characters. 

INDEMNII V, formed from the negative in, and damnam, 

bofs, in Law, an act by which one promiſes to guarantee, 
or ſave harmleſs, fome other perſon from any loſs or da- 
mage that might accrue to him on any particular ac- 
count. 
When a church is appropriated to an abbey, or college, 
the archdeacon loſeth his induction money for ever; in 
recompence whereof he ſhall have yearly, out of the 
church to appropriate, one or two (hillings, more or lets, 
for a penſion, as was agreed at the time of the impro- 
priation; and this penſion is called an indemnity. 

INDEMNITY, with regard to eſtates, See WARRANTY, 

ISDEMNITY. Sce Aft of GRACE. 

INDEN FED, IvvenTre, in Heraldry, is when the on: 
line of a bordute, ordinary, &. is notched, in {om of 
the teeth of a ſaw. Tab, II. Heraldry, fig. 69. 

INDENTED /-a/, See Serrated LEAF. 

INDENTED line, in F,rtification, See REDEXS. 

INDENTED enge. See DENTED. 

INDENTED medals and wheel, See Mrs and Wars. 

INDENTURE, in Lare, a witing which compriſes ſome 
contract between two, at leaſt 3 being indented at top zu- 
ſwerable to another part, which has the ſame contents. 
SEC DEED. 

INDEPENDENT company and troop. Sec CoumranyY and 
TROOP, 

INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of proteſtants in England and 
Tolland : fo called, as denying not only any fubordination 
among their clergy, but alſo all dependency on any other 
aſſembly. 

They maintain, that every ſeparate church, cr particular 
congregation, has in itſelf radically and eſſentially every 
thing neceſſary for its own government; that it has all 
ecclefiaſtical power and juriſdiction; and is not at all 
ſubject to other churches, or their deputies, nor to their 
aftemblics, or ſ»nods. | | 
Robinſon, the founder of the ſect, makes expreſs uſe of 
this term in explaining his doQtrine relating to ecclefialtt- 
cal govenment : Corum quemlibet porticuiarem, (lays he, 
in his Apologia, cap. V. p. 22.) eſſe tetam, integram et 
prfſeftam eccleſium ex ſuis partibus conſtantem, im mediale 
et independenter {qr99d alias eccleſias) ſub ipſo Chriſto. Is 
may probably have been from this very paſſage that the 
title of [»d-pendents was originally derived. The dilci- 
pies of Robmſon, originally called Brow x15Ts, becauir 
John Robinſon, the ſounder of this ſet, was pallor of 
a congregation of Brownilts that had ſettled at Leyden, 
did not reject the appellation of Independents, It was 
certainly utterly urknown in England beſore the year 
1640; at leaſt it is not once mentioned in the eccleſiaſ- 
tical canons and conltitutions that were drawn up dur- 
ing that year, in the ſynods or viſitations held by thc 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, York, and other prelates, in 
which eanons all the various ſes, that then ſubſiſted in 
England, are particularly mentioned. See Wilkins's 
Concitia Magne Britanniz et Hiberniz, vol. iv. cap. 5$- 
p. 548. 
It is true, that not long after this period, and more par- 
ticularly from the year 1642, we find this denomination 
very frequently in the Engliſh annals. The Engliſh 7 
dependents were ſo fat from being diſpleaſed with it, that 
they «(ſumed it publicly in a piece, which they publiſhed 
in their own defence at London, in the year 1644, = 
Uticu, 


IND 


tiled, Apologetical Narration of the Judependents. But 


in proceſs of time, in order to avoid the odium of ſedi- 
tion and anarchy charged on this ſect, the true and ge- 
nuiue [ndependents renounced this title, and called them- 
ſelves Congregational Breihrin, and their religious aſſem- 
blies cong-egational churches, The firſt Independent, or 
congregational church in England, was ſet up in the year 
1616, by Mr. 2 who had adopted the religious ſen- 
timents of Robinſon. 'The Independents, though ſprun 
originally from a congregation of Browniſts, were ao . 
more commendable than the latter, both in the modera- 
tion of their ſentiments, and the order of their diſcipline. 
The Browniſts, as we have already mentioned under that 
article, allowed all ranks and orders of men promiſcu- 
ouſly to teach in public, and to perform the other paſto- 
ral functions; whereas the [ndependents had, and till 
have, a certain number of miniſters, for the moſt part 
regularly educated, choſen reſpeCtively by the congrega- 
tions where they are fixed ; nor is any perſon among 
them permitted to ſpeak in public, before he has ſub- 
mitted to a proper examination of his capacity and ta- 
lents, and been approved of by the congregation to 
which he miniſters. The charge alledged againſt them 
by our hiſtorian Rapin, (Hiſt. of England, vol. ii. p. 514. 
fol. ed.) who ſays, that they could not ſo much as en- 
dure ordinary miniſters in the church, &c. is, therefore, 
evidently falſe and groundleſs. He was led into his miſ- 
take by confounding the Independents and Browniſts. 
There are other charges, no leſs unjuſtifiable, that have 
been urged againlt the Independents, by this celebrated 
hiſtorian, and others of leſs note. Rapin ſays, that, 
with regard to the ſtate, they abhorred monarchy, and 
approved only a republican government. 'This might 
have been true with regard to ſeveral perſons among the 
Independents, in common with thoſe of other ſects; but, 
it does not appear from any of their public writings, that 
republican principles formed the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic of this ſet. On the contrary, in a public me- 
morial drawn up by them in 1647, they declare, that 
they do not diſapprove of any form of civil government, 
but do freely acknowledge, that a kingly government, 
bounded by juſt and wholſome laws, is both allowed by 
God, and alſo a good accommodation unto men. The 
Independents, however, have been generally diſtinguiſhed 
by the denomination of regieides; under a notion, that 
they were chargeable with the death of Charles I. Whe- 
ther this fact be admitted or denied, and this is not a 
place proper for the inveſtigation of it, no concluſion 
can be fairly drawn from the greater prevalence of re- 
publican principles, or from violent proceedings at that 
period, that can affect the diſtinguiſhing tenets and con- 
duct of the Independents in general; and eſpecially of the 
ſect that bears this denomination in our times. It is cer- 
tain, that our independents are ſteady friends to a limited 
monarchy. Rapin is farther miſtaken, when he repre- 
ſents the religious principles of the Independents as con- 
trary to thoſe of all the reſt of the world. It appears 
from two confeſſions of faith, one compoſed by Robin- 
ſon, on behalf of the Engliſh Independents in Holland, 
and publiſhed at Leyden in 1619, intitled, Apologia pro 
Exulibus Anglis, qui Browniſtæ vulgo appellantur, and 
another drawn up in London in the year 1658, by the 
principal members of this community in England, enti- 
tled, A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and 
practiſed by the Congregational Churches in England, 
agrecd upon and conſented unto by their Elders and 
Moeſſengers, in their Meeting at the Savoy, Oct. 12, 
r6;8; as well as from other writings of the [nde- 
penlents, that they differed from the reſt of the reformed 
in no ſingle point of any conſequence, except that of ec- 
cleſiaſtical government; and their religious doctrines 
were almoſt entirely the ſame with thoſe that are adopted 
by the church of Geneva. During the adminiſtration of 
Cromwell, the Independents acquired very conſiderable 
reputation and influence; and he made ule of them as a 
check to the ambition of the Preſbyterians, who aimed 
at a very high degree of eccleſiaſtical power, and who 
had ſucceeded, ſoon after the elevation of Cromwell, in 
obtaining a parliamentary eſtabliſhment of their own 
church :overnment, But after the reſtoration of Charles 
II. their cauſe declined; and in the year 1691, under 
the reign of king William, they entered into an affocta- 
tion with the Pretbyterians reſiding in and about London, 
under certain heads of agreement, comprized in nine ar- 
ticl-s, that tended to the maintenance of their retpective 
inſtitutions. | Theſe may be found in the ſecond volume 
of Whiſton's Memoirs of his Life and Writings; and 
the ſubſtance of them in Moſheim, ubi infra. 
At this time the /ndependents and Preſbytetians, called 
from this aſſociation the United Brethren, were agreed 
with regard to doctrines, being generally Calviniſts, and 
differed only with reſpect to eceleſiaſtical diſcipline, But 
Vor. II. N 184. 
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at preſent, though the Engliſh Independents and Preſby- 
terians form two diſtinct parties of proteſtant diſſenters 
they are diſtinguiſhed by very ttifling differences with re- 
gard to church government; and the denominations are 
more arbitrarily uſed to comprehend thoſe who differ in 
theological opinions. The Independent are generally 
more attached to the tenets diſtinguiſhed by the term 
ORTHODOXY or CALVINISM, n the PREsBYTE- 
RIANS, | | 

Independentiſm is peculiar to Great-Britain; the Britiſh 
colonies of America, whither it was carried firſt in 1620, 
and by ſucceſſive Puritan emigrants in 1629 and 163 3, 
from England and the United Provinces. One Morel, 
in the ſixteenth century, endeavoured to incroduce it 
into France; but it was condemned at the ſynod of Ro- 
chel, where Beza pteſided; and again at the ſynod of 
Rochel, in 1644. 

On the ſubject of this article, ſee Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. 
by Macleane, vol. iv. p. 522, &c. 8v0, Neal's Hiſt. 
of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 107, &c. vol. iti. p. 547, &c. 
vol. iv. p. 187, &c. Burnet's Hiſt. of his Own Times, 
vol. i. p. 46, &c. 


INDETERMINATE, in Geometry, is underſtood of a quan- 


tity either of time or place, which has no certain or defi- 
nite bounds. - See INDEFINITE. 


INDETERMINATE problem, is that, whereof there may be 


infinite different ſolutions. 

For inſtance, if a number be required that may be a mul- 
tiple of 4 and 5; where the anſwer may be 20, 40, 60, 
&c. to infinity. Thus alſo, in a queſtion of ALL1Ga- 
T10N, if a refiner, having three ingots of ſilver of dif- 
ferent fineneſs, viz. of 4, 6, and 10 ounces, were re- 
quired to mix a maſs of 20} weight, ſo as to make it 
8 ounces fine; how much muſt he take of each ſort ? 
The beſt way, in this, is to determine algebraically the 
limits of any one of the unknown quantities : ſuppoſe 
them x, , z» Then, from the premiſed conditions, 
x+y+z=20. And 4x+6y+10z=160, "Therefore, 

160 —by— 10z 


| X2220—y—2= And y=40—3xz. Con- 


ſequently z leſs than 14. 


Alſo, x= 20 —40—3z—Z=2Z—20: therefore z greater 
than 10. Whence the limits of = are 14 and 10, and 
we ſhall have the following anſwers in whole numbers. 


z y x 
11 7 2 
12 4 

13 1 G 


Or, if it were required to find two numbers whoſe ſum 
together with their product may be equal to a given num- 
ber, or to make a rhomboides, wherein the rectangle 
under the two ſides may be equal to a given ſquare ; both 
of theſe problems admit of infinite ſolutions. See Dio- 
PHANTINE problems, 


INDEX, in Anatomy, denotes the fore-FINGER. 


It is thus called from indico, I point, direct; becauſe that 
finger is generally ſo uſed: whence alſo the extenſor 
indicis is called indicator. 

The Greeks call it àxavog, licter. 


IN D Ex, in Arithmetic, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called the characteriſtic, or EXPONENT of a LOGA- 


RITHM. | 

The ind*x is that which ſhews of how many places the 
abſolute number belonging to the logarithm conſiſts, and 
of what nature it is, whether an integer, or a fraction. 
Thus, in this logarithm 2,521293, the number ſtanding 
on the left hand of the point is called the index; and be- 
cauſe it is 2, it ſhews you that the abſolute number an- 
ſwering to it conſiſts of three places; for it is always one 
more than the index, becauſe the index of 1 is o; of 10 
is 1; and of 1co is 2, &c. And, therefore, in thoſe 
ſmall tables of Briggs's Logarithms, where the index is 
omitted, it muſt be always ſupplied, before you can work 
by them. 

It the abſolute number be a fraction, the index of the 
logarithm has a negative ſign, and is marked thus, 
2,5622933; which ſhews the correſponding number to be 
a decimal fraction of three places; viz. 1,365. 

Mr. 'Cownly has a peculiar way of noting theſe indices, 
when they expreſs fractions, now much in uſe, viz. by 
taking, inſtead of the true index, its arithmetical com- 
ple ment to 103 ſo that he would write the logarithm now 
mentioned thus: 8, 562293. 

How indices are to be added and ſubtracted, ſee under the 
article LOGARITHM. 


INDEX of a book, is that part annexed to a book, referring 


to the particular matters or paſſages therein contained. 


INDEX of a globe, is a little ſtyle fitted on to the north-pole, 


and turning round with it, pointing to certain diviſions 
in the hour-circle. 
It is ſometimes alſo called gnomon, See GLOBE. 
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lxpxx of relation, in Algebra, the ſame with ſcale of re- 
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book of piety or morality in their language whi 
been 2 — idee 
INDEX of the variation and of the inequability 
See VARIATION of curvature 
Eafi INDIA Company, Coins, Silk, &c. 
Coin, SILK, &c. 
INDIAN, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thin ; 
to the Indies, Eaſt or Weſt. Z e belonging 
INDIAN arrow-rout, Sec ARROW-roo. 
INDIAN bread, See CassaDA. 
INDIAN corn. See Maize, 
INDIAN Creſſes, Gem, Ink, Ocean, 
ſubſtantives. 
INDIAN fie, in Botany, See Prickly PEAR. 
INDIAN god tree, the name of a ſpecies of ig. 
INDIAN leaf, Malabathrum, See TAMALAPATRA. 
INDIAN yeed, See CANE and REED. 
INDIAN woed, called alſo Jamaica and Camprachy Wied, is 


lation. See SCALE. 

IxDEX, or IN DIcE, is alſo the denomination of a congre- 
gation at Rome, whoſe buſineſs is to examine books, and 
to put ſuch a: hey think fit to prohibit the reading and 
ſelling of, into an index. 

Indices, or Expurgatory Indices, is the name by which the 
catalogues of prohibited books are called ; among which, 
however, there is this difference, that ſome are con- 
demned purely and abſolutely, and others only donec cor - 
rigantur, till they be corrected. 

Father Paul ſays, that Philip of Spain was the firſt who, 
by a law made in 1588, procured an index to be pub. 
liſhed of the books condemned by the inquiſition of 
Spain. Pope Paul IV. took the hint, and ordered the 
congregation of the holy office at Rome to print a ſe- 
cond, But Gretſer, De Jure Prohib. lib. li. cap. 19. 
ſays, that the index of prohibited books was printed in 


of curvature, 


Sce Company, 


Red. See the reſpective 


Italy, by the papal authority, in 1548; and a Jarger one, 
in 1552 ; and another larger in 1554. Pius IV. recom- 
mended the matter to the council of Trent; the fathers 
at Trent, after ſeveral debates, not being able to agree, 
thought fit to refer the whole affair to the pope, who, 
with the advice of certain learned prelates, publiſhed an 
index of the prohibited books, and certain rules, by his 
letters, in form of a brief, The ſame Pius IV- in a bull 
of March 24, 1564, ſays, that the index was preſented 
to him by order of the ſynod, that it ſhould not be pub- 
liſhed before it was approved by kim. Ir was accordingly 


publiſhed by him, with a ſtrict charge that it ſhould be 


received by all, and the rules prefixed to it obſerved. 
Clement VIII. enlarged and confirmed it, together with 
the rules, and commanded it to be publiſhed in 1595. 
This was called by the name of the Roman Index. By 
the fourth rule, the common reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is forbid in theſe words. “ Since it is plain by ex- 
« perience, that if the ſacred writings are permitted every 
© where, and without difference, to be read in the vul- 
% gar tongue, men, through their raſhneſs, will receive 
& more harm than good; let the bithop or inquiſitor de- 
« termine, With the advice of the pariſh prieſt or con ſeſ- 
cc ſor, to whom to permit the reading of the Bible, tranſ- 
4c lated by catholic authors, in the vulgar tongue, ac- 
4% cording a+ they ſhall judge whether it be molt likely 
& that ſuch reading the eln may do harm, or tend 
ce to the increaſe of faith and piety. Let them alſo have 
& the ſame power as to all other writings. But if any, 
c without ſuch leave, ſhall preſume to read or have them, 
&« without firſt ſhewing the Bible to the ordinaries, he 
«© ſhall not receive the abſolution of his ſins. And as to 
« all book fellers, who ſhall fell the Bible tranſlated into 
« the vulgar tongue, without ſuch leave, or by any other 
« method fſha'l publiſh them, let them forfeit the price 
„ of the books, and let he money be given to pious uſes 
« by the biſhop; and let them be ſubject to other pu- 
« niſhments, at the pleaiure of the ſaid biſhop, accord- 
« ing to the nature of the offence. As to regulars, they 
cc ſhall not read or buy them, without leave firſt obtain- 
« ed from their prelates.“ The tenth rule enjoins ſeve- 
ral reit:ictive regulations concerning the printing and 
publication of books. Hardouin's Concil. tom. x. p. 
207, &c. 

After this, the duke of Alva procured another to be 
printed at Antwerp, in 1571, which was publiſhed by 
Francis Junius about the year 1586. There were two 
others publiſhed in 1584, and 1612, by the cardinals 
Quiroga and Sandoval, and ſeveral others by the inqui- 
ſitors and maſters of the ſacred palace. The moſt con- 
ſiderable of all the indices is that of Anthony a Soto- 
mayor, ſupreme preſident and inquiſitor-general in the 
kingdom of Spain, which was made for all the ftates ſub- 
ject to the king of Spain, and comprehends all the others. 
This was publiſhed, with the advice of the ſupreme ſe- 
nate of the general inquiſition, in 1640, and reprinted 
at Geneva in 1667, To this there were many rules pre- 
fixed ; and to the Geneva edition was added the index of 
the decrees which were made by the maſter of the holy 
palace, by virtue of his office, or by the command of the 
holy congregation, or by the holy congregations for the 
indexes and holy office, after the before mentioned index 
of the council of Trent. The rules of the former in- 
dices are explained and confirmed by theſe ; and the fifth 
rule, which enlarges the fourth of the index of Trent, 
prohibits not only all Bibles in the vulgar tongue, com- 
prebending all except thoſe that are Hebrew, jr La- 
tin, Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, Perſic, and Arabic; but 
all parts of them, either printed or manuſcript, with all 
ſummaries and abridgements in the vulgar language or 
tongue. Limborch's Hiſt. of the Inquiſition by Chand- 
ler, book ii. chap. 16. 

Of the opecation of theſe indices, the authors of the En- 
cyclopxdia obſerve, that there has been hardly auy good 


— 


INDICATION, in Phy/ic, ſignifies the pointing out or dif- 


ISDICATIVE column. 
INDICATOR, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the 1xDExX, or 


taken out of the heart of a large tree growing plenti 

in the ifles of Jamaica, — — uſed in dying. 
its decoction being very red. p 
It has been obſerved, that putting ſome of this decoction 
into two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum with 
the one, it will become of a very beautiful red, which 
will bold; the other in a day's time becoming yellow 
though both bottles were ſtopped from the air alike ; and 
that if a little of the ſame decoction be expoſed to the 
air, it will become as black as ink in the ſame ſpace of 


time. Hee CAMPEACHY wood, BRASIL, and Loc- 
W 00D. 


covering what is fit to be done, and what means applied in 
any caſe, from a knowledge of the nature of the diſcaſe 
and the virtue of medicines. g 
Indications are of four kinds: preſervative, or prepbylachic 
which ditect how to cut off the cauſe of an approaching 
diſeaſe 3 curative, which ſhew how to remove a diſeaſe 
actually formed; palliative, which direct how to leſſen 
its effects, or take off ſome of its ſymptoms, before it 
can be wholly removed; and vital, which relate o the 
ſtrength of the body. 


That part of phyſic which treats of indications is called 
SEMEIOTICA. 


INDICATIVE, in Grammar, the firſt mood or manner of 


conjugating verbs, ſhewing either the time preſent, paſt, 
or future, and aſſerting what we think certain; and, 
therefore, ſometimes called the declaraizve mood. 

Ilie, is the preſent tenſe ; 7 loved, the paſt ; and 7 wil! 
love, is the future of the indicative M00D, 

gee COLUMN, 


finger, next following the thumb. 

The indicator is the firſt proper muſcle of the index; and 
is ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to extend that finger to 
point at any thing. 

It has its origin in the middle and hind part of the cubi- 
tus, and is inſerted by a double tendon into the tecond 
phalanx of the index, and to the tendon of the great ex- 
tenſor, with which it acts in conjunction in ſtretching 
out the finger. See Tab. Anat. (Myl.) fig. 7. u. 10. 

See EXTENSOR, 


INDICAVIT, in Law, a writ or probibition that lies for a 


patron of a church, whole clerk is ſued in the ſpiritual 
court by another clerk for tythes, which do amount to a 
fourth part of the profits 1 ad vowſon; then the ſuic 
belongs to the king's court, by the ftat. Welt. 2. cap. 5- 
And the patron of the defendant being likely to be preju- 
diced in his church and advowſon, if the plaintiff re- 
covers in the ſpiritual court, hath this means to remove 
it to the King's court. Reg. Orig. 35. Old Nat. Br. 31. 


IN DICTION, ſignifies the convoking of an eccleſiaſtical 


aſlembly ; as a ſynod, or council, or even a diet. 


IN DICTION is applied to the ſeveral ſeſſions of the ſame 


councils. 
Hence it is, that at the end of the ſeſſions of the council 
of Trent, the decree by which the council appoints the 


day of the future ſellion, is called the indielion of that 
ſeſſion. 


[NDICT1ON, in Chronology, a term uſed for a kind of epocha, 


or manner of counting time among the Romans; con- 
taining a cycle or revolution of fifteen years, which, 
when expired, begins anew, and goes round again with- 
out intermiſhon. 
This method of computation has no dependence on the 
heavenly motions. Petavius ſays, there is nothing in 
chronology leſs known that the Roman zndiction ; he 
means, than its original and commencement. It is the 
general opinion, that it was inſtituted in the time of Con- 
{tantine, about the year 312; but this is a mere gucls, 
There were indiclions in the time of the emperor Con- 
ſtantius, as appears from the Theodofian Code. The 
learned hold, that indietions were originally no other than 
certain 
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certain annual taxes, the tariffs whereof were publiſhed | 
every year; but why they were ſo called, why confined 
to a cycle of fifteen years, when, and on what occaſion, 
inſtituted, is not known, 
We find three kinds of di&7ns mentioned in authors; 
the indidlion of Conſtantinople, beginning on the firſt of 
September; the Imperial, or Cæſarean indiction, on the 
ſourteenth of September; and the Roman or papal in- 
diction, which is that uſed in the pope's bulls, and which 
begins on the firſt of January. Se 
The popes have dated their acts by the year of the indic- 
tion, which was fixed to the firſt of January, A. D. 313, 
ever ſince Charlemagne made them ſovereign; before 
which time they dated them by the years of the em- 
erors. 
At the time of the reformation of the calendar, the year 
1582 was reckoned the tenth year of the ind:#on; ſo 
that beginning to reckon hence, and dividing the num- 
ber of years elapſed between that time and this by 15, 
the remainder, with the addition of 10, will be the year 
of indiflion, correſponding to the year of our Lord 1780. 
The indidtion may alſo be found by adding 3 to the year 
of our Lord, and dividing the ſum by 15, the remainder 
is then the year of the indidtion: if there be no remainder 
the indifion is 15. In either of theſe ways the year of 
indiction for 1780 18 13. ; 
The word inaifion comes from indidtio, which ſignifies 
eſtabliſhment, order, or denunciation. The time of the in- 
diction, among the Romans, was that wherein the peo- 
ple were ſummoned to pay a certain tribute; and it is 
for this reaſon, that the imperial 7n4:7:0n began towards 
the end of September ; becauſe the harveſt being then 
got in, it was ſuppoſed the people could more eaſily pay 
their tax, ; f ö 
INDICTIVE, IxpicTivus, an epithet given to certain 
ſeaſt-days appointed by the Roman magiſtrates, viz. the 
conſal, or prætor. 3 
INDICTMENT, derived from the French enditer, indicare, 
or, according to M. Lambard, from erh I charge, 
I inform again, in Law, a bill or declaration, of com- 
plaint, drawn up in form of law, for the benefit of the 
commonwealth : exhibited as an accuſation of one for 
ſome offence, criminai or penal, and preferred to a grand 
jury, and by their verdict found to be true, and preſented 
before a judge or officer, who has power to puniſh or cer- 
tify the —— offence. 6 
INDICTMENT, in Common Law, ſignifies as much as accu- 


ſatio among the civilians z though in ſome points it dit | 


fers. See ACCUSATION. 
Lambard ſays, an iadielment is an accuſation at the ſuit 
of the king, by the oaths of twelve men of the ſame 
county where the offence was committed; returned to 
inquire of all offences in general in the county, deter- 
minable by the court into which they are returned, and 
theit finding a bill brought before them to be true. But 
when ſuch accuſation is found by a grand jury, without 
any bill brought before them, and afterward reduced to 
a Genel indictment, it is called a preſentment ; and when 
itis found by jurors returned to enquire of that particular 
offence only, which is indicted, it is properly called an 
inquiſition. | 

Although a bill of ;ndi&ment may be preferred to a grand 
jury upon oath, they are not bound to find the bill, if 
they find cauſe to the contrary; and though a bill of in- 
difiment be brought to them without oath made, they 
may find the bill if they ſee cauſe. But it is not uſual to 
prefer a bill unto them before oath be firſt made in 
court, that the evidence they are to give unto the grand 
inqueſt to prove the bill is true. ; 

The grand JURY are to find the whole of a bill, or to re- 
ject it; and not to find it ſpecially in part, &c. If they are 
ſatisfied of the truth of the accuſation, they then indorſe 
upon the bill of indi&ment ** a true bill,” anciently B1LL A 
vera. But to find a bill, there mult at leaſt twelve of the 
jury agree. The indielment, when ſo found, is publicly 
delivered into court. ; 

As indiftments are purely for the good and quiet of the 
commonwealth, they are to be preferred for criminal, not 
civil matters. They are uſed in caſes of high treaſon, 
and petit treaſon, felony, and treſpaſſes of all kinds, and 
in all pleas of the crown; though they cannot be uſed 
for injuries of a private nature, that neither concern the 
king nor the public ; and therefore all indictments ought 
to be brought ſor offences committed againſt the common 
law, or againſt ſtatutes; and not for every flight miſde- 
meanor. A perſon cannot be indicted of ſuſpicion of fe- 


lony, but of the very crime itſelf; and then if he be not | 


in cuſtody, the ſheriff is commanded to attach his body 
by a capias, &c. A perſon indi#ed for felony may have 
counſel allowed to ſpeak for him, as to matter of law 
only; but ſuch as are indicted for treaſon may have a 


INDICTM&NTs, demuryer to. 
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with counſel ; and ſuch indifments are to be found with- 
in three years after the offence committed, unleſs the 
treaſon be directly againſt the king's perſon, 7 & 8 W. 
III. cap. 3. which is extended to trials on impeachments 
by 20 Geo. II. cap. 30. Perſons indicted of treaſon muſt 
be by the oaths of two witneſſes ; but in other caſes one 
witneſs is ſufficient. The priſoner, in this caſe, ſhall alſo 
have a copy of the ind:#ment, but not the names of the 
witneſſes, five days at leaſt before the trial, i. e. upon 
the true conſtruction of the act 75 W. III. cap. 3. before 
his arraignment; he ſhall alſo have a copy of the panel 
of jurors two days before his trial; and he ſhall have the 
ſame compulſive proceſs to bring in his witneſſes for him, 
as was uſual to compel their appearance againſt him. By 
7 Ann. cap 21, every perſon, inditcd for high treaſon 
or miſpriſion of meal ſhall have not only a copy of 
the indictment, but a lift of all the witneſſes to be pro- 
duced, and of the jurors impanclled, with their profeſ- 
ſions and places of abode, delivered to him ten days be- 
fore the trial, and in the preſence of two witneſſes. But 
this laſt act, ſo far as it affected indiments for the infe- 
rior ſpecies of high treaſon, reſpecting the coin and royal 
ſeals, is repealed by the ſtatute 6 Geo. III. cap. 53. But 
no perſon indifted for ſelony is, or (as the law ſtands) 
can be, entitled to ſuch copies, before the time of his 
trial. 

Indictments muſt be certain in every point, and charge 
ſome particular offence ; alſo goods itolen muſt be parti- 
cularly ſet down, and the offence laid poſitively, and not 
by way of recital. There muſt alſo be expreſſed the 
Chriltian name, ſurname, and addition of the offender, 
with the day, year, and place in which the offence was 
committed, as alſo the nature of the offence. 1 Hen. V. 
cap. 5. In an indielment for murder, the length, depth, 
or other dimenſion of the wound, muſt be expreſſed, that 
a judgment may be formed whether it was mortal z and 
in this caſe, the time of the death muſt be laid within a 
year and a day after the mortal ſtroke was given. See 
APPEAL. And in felony, the value of the things ſtolen 
is to be particularly mentioned, in order that it may ap- 
pear whether the offender has been yuilty of grand or 
petit larceny. A miſtake in ſpelling the defendant's ſur- 
name is not a ſufficient cauſe for abating the indifment, 
provided it ſounds like it. If a word of conſequence be 
omitted in an indie ment, it renders the whole naught 
but the caſe is not the ſame, where a word of form is 
omitted, or where there is an omiſſion of a ſynonymous 
word, if the ſenſe is not injured, In cafe one part of an 
indifment is inconſiſtent with another part of it, the in- 
diftment becomes void ; though where the ſenſe is plain, 
the court will diſpenſe with a ſmall inconſiſtency. In- 
dielments are amendable the ſame term they are brought 
into court, but not afterwards; and in criminal proſecu- 
tions, the amendment muſt be only ſuch as is permitted 
by the common law. Indictments for crimes committed, 


\ ought to be laid in the county where they were done; for 


otherwiſe, upon pleading the general iſſue, not guilty, if 
it appears that the offence was committed in another 
county or place different from that in the indiel ment, the 
defendant will be acquitted. An offender is ſubjeC to 
ind1fment for a felony committed againſt a perſon un- 
known; yet ſome body mult be proved to be the pio- 
prietor upon the trial, or elſe the property will be pre- 
ſumed to be in the priſoner, he having pleaded not guilty. 
An imaitment being at the king's ſuit, the proſecutor is 
a good witneſs to prove the charge contained in it ; and 
no damage can be given to the party aggrieved, except it 
be particularly grounded on ſome ſtatute. [ndiftments 
before juſtices of the peace may be removed by certiorari 
into the king's bench. 

A bill of znd:fment is ſaid to be an accuſation, becauſe 
the jury, who inquire of the offence, do not receive it 
till the party that offered the bill, appearing, ſubſcribes 
his name, and offers his oath for the truth of it. 

It is always at the ſuit of the king, and differs from an 
acculſation in this, that the preferrer is no- way tied to the 
proof thereof upon any penalty, if it be not proved, ex- 


- cept there appear a conſpiracy. But if any one prefer an 


indittmert to the grand jury for any criminal offence, 
without probable cauſe, and the bill is not ſound, or the 
party is acquitted, action lies for a malicious proſecution. 
In order to which it is neceſſary that the plaintiff ſhould 
obtain a copy of the record of his indi&ment and acquit- 
tal; but, in proſecutions for ſelony, it is uſual to deny 
a copy of the indiment, where there is any the leatt 
probable cauſe to found ſuch proſecution upon. But an + 
action for a malicious proſecution may be founded on 
ſuch an indif/ment whereon no acquittal can be; as it it 
be rejected by the grand jury, or be ceram non judice, or 
be inſufficiently drawn. 

See DEMURRER. 


copy of their indiftment before trial, in order to adviſe | INDICLIOR, nw, he that indictech another for an of- 


tence ; 


IND 


Fence; and indiFee is the party who is indicted. 1 Ed. 
III. cap. 11. 21 Jac. I. cap. B. | 


INDICUM. In the writings of the ancients we find this | 


word very frequently uſed, as the name of a blue colour, 
or pigment, uſed in dying, and imported toRome, Greece, 
and other parts of the world, from the Eaſt Indies. The 
reater number of writers make this the ſame with our 
indigo, or anil fecule; and ſome ſay it was the ſame 
with our woad ; but the fogmer opinion ſeems moſt pro- 
bable. 
This ſubſtance, which the Greeks call indicum, the Ara- 
bian writers, Avicenna, Serapion, and others, have called 
nil; though the ſame word is alſo ſometimes uſed by 
them for the pigment made from woad. 

InpicuM folium. See For iuu and TAMALAPATRA. 

INDICUS coceu/us, See Cocculus. 

InnDICUS color, a term uſed by ſeveral of the ancient writers 
to expreſs black. The generality of the Greek and Ro- 
man phyſicians of old times have called the black lignum 
aloes, agallochum indicum; and the only black kind of 
myrobalan they were acquainted with, was in the ſame 
manner called the indicum ; not that theſe were ſuppoſed 
peculiarly the product of the Indies, in diſtinQtion from 
the paler lignum aloes, or the other myrobalan; but that 


they were of that colour which they called indus color. | 


Ixpicvs cus. See CosTvs, 

INDIGENOUS, of indizena, denotes a native of a coun- 
try; or that which was 3 born or produced in 
the country where it is found. la this ſenſe, particular 
ſpecies of animals and plants are faid to imdgenous in 

the country where they are native, iu oppolition to Ex- 
orte. 

INDIGESTION, a crudity, or want of due coction, either 

in a food, a humour of the body, or an excrement, 
In the ſyſtem of trituration, indigeſtion, which is a cru- 
dity, may be very naturally accounted for, from the re- 
laxation of the fibres of the ſtomach. A bilious znd:ge/- 
tion, in the opinion of Hecquet, a great advocate for 
trituration, is owing to too much force in the ſtomach, 
or too much vivacity in its oſcillations, which ſpoil the 
digeſtion, by rendering the trituration imperfect. But 
this is hardly ſatisfaQtory ; for it ſhould ſeem that digeſ- 
tion would be the more perfect, in proportion as the 
force of the ſtomach is increaſed. See DIGESTION, and 
TRITURATION, 

INDIGETES, a name which the ancients gave to ſome of 
their gods. 

There are various opinions about the origin and ſignifi- 
cation of this word ; ſome pretending, it was given to all 
the gods in general; and others, only to the ſemi-gods, 
or great men deified. Others ſay, it was given to ſuch 
gods as were originally of the country, or rather ſuch as 
were the gods of the country that bore this name ; and 
others again hold; it was aſcribed to ſuch gods as were 
patrons and protectors of particular cities. 
Laſtly, others hold indigetes to be derived from inde ge- 
nitus, or in loco degen', or from inde and ago, for dego, 1 
live, I inhabit ; which laſt opinion ſeems the molt pro- 
bable. 
In effect it appears, 1. That theſe indigetes were alfo 
called local gods, dit locales, or topical gods, which is the 
ſame thing. 2. The indigetes were ordinarily men dei- 
fied, who indeed were, in effect, local gods, being elteem- 
ed the proteCtors of thoſe places where they were dei 
fied ; ſo that the ſecond and third opinion are very con- 
ſiſtent. 3. Virgil joins patrii with mdigetes, as being the 
ſame thing, Georg. i. ver. 498. D: patrit, indigetes. 
4+ The gods to whom the Romans gave the name indi- 
ctes were, Faunus, Veſta, Aineas, Romulus, all the gods 
of Italy; and at Athens, Minerva, ſays Servius; and at 
Carthage, Dido. It is true, we meet with Jupiter indiges ; 
but that Jupiter zndiges is Eneas, not the great Jupiter; 
as we * lee in Livy, lib. i. cap. 3 in which laſt ſenſe 
Servius aſſures us, zndiges comes from the Latin in dis 
ago, 1 am among the gods. 
Among theſe indigetes gods, there is none more celebrated, 
nor more extenſively worſhipped, than Hercules. 

INDIGN ATORIUS, a muſcle thus called, as being ſup- 
poſed to draw the eye from its inner corner outwards, 
which gives an appearance of ſcorn and anger. 

But this is properly a cempound motion of two muſcles; 
for which, ſee EYE. | 

This muſcle is called by others the refus exterior, and 
abducers; and by Albinus, the AB DVUcTOR. lt is one of 
his quatuor recti oculi. 

INDIGO, Anil, or Indigaſera, in Botany, a genus of the 

 diadelphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard open, bor- 
dered, and reflexed; the wings are oblong, blunt, and 
ſpread open, as is alſo the keel, which turns backward ; 
in the centte is ſituated a cylindrical germen, which be- 


comes a taper pod, filled with kidney-(haped feeds, Mil- 


ler enumerates five ſpecies, and Linnæus fax. 
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The ſpecies commonly cultivated for uſe is the Guatimala 
indigo, with ſmooth arched pods, growing cloſe to the 
branches, unequal winged leaves, whoſe ſobes are blunt 
and oval. This is chiefly cultivated in the Engliſh plan. 
tations in America, and by the French ; though the Ja- 
maica wild indigo, and the Carolina indigo, have been 
uſed with advantage. 
From this plant is extracted a dyer's drug, of a deep blue 
colour, brought hither from the Weſt Indies and Ame- 
rica, It is alſo made in the Eaſt Indies, particularly in 
the dominions of the Great Mogul, the kingdom of Gol- 
conda, &c. 
Labat has given a particular account of the culture of the 
r and the preparation of the indigo. I he ground 
ing thouroughly cleared from weeds (one of the princi- 
pal points in the culture) a number of ſlaves, ranged in a 
ine, march acroſs, making little trenches of the width 
of their hoes, and two or three inches deep, about a foot 
diſtance from one another 'every way: then, returnin 
they drop ſome ſeeds in each trench, and afterwards co 
ver them with the earth taken out. In moiſt weather, 
the plant comes up in three or four days; and in about 
two months after, it is fit for cutting : if fulered to ſtand 
till it runs into flower, the leaves become too dry and hard, 
and the indigo obtained from them proves lels in quan- 
tity, and lets beautiful; the due point of maturity is 
known, by the leaves beginning to grow leſs ſupple, or 
more brittle, In rainy Eafons. the cutting may be re- 
peated every ſix weeks: cutting in dry weather kills the 
plant, which, if that is avoided, continues to afford freſh 
crops for two years. 
A large quantity of the herb is put into a vat or ciſtern 
of trong maſon work, with ſo much water as is ſufficient 
to cover it; and ſome wood laid above, to prevent its 
riing up. The matter begins to ſerment, ſooner or later, 
according to the warmth of the weather, and the matu- 
rity of the plant, ſometimes in fix or eight hours, and 
ſometimes not in leſs than twenty. The liquor grows 
hot, throws up a plentiful froth, thickens by degrees, and 
acquires a blue colour inclining to violet, At this time, 
without touching the herb, the liquor impregnated with 
its tincture is let out, by cocks in the bottom, into an- 
other vat placed for that purpoſe, ſo as to be commanded 
by the firſt. 
In the ſecond vat, the liquor is ſtrongly and inceſſantly 
beat and agitated, with a kind of buckets fixed to poles, 
till the colouring matter is united into a body. A good 
deal of nicety is requiſite in hitting this point: if the 
beating is ceaſed too ſoon, a part of the tinging matter 
remains diſſolved in the liquor; if continued a hittle too 
long, a part of that which had ſeparated is diſſolved 
afreſh. The exact time for diſcontinuing the proceſs is 
determined, by taking up ſome of the liquor occaſion- 
ally in a little cup, and obſerving whether the blue fe- 
cula is diſpoſed to ſeparate and ſubſide. 
The whole being now ſuffered to reſt till the blue matter 
has ſettled, the clear water is let off, by cocks in the ſides 
at differeut heights; and the blue part diſcharged by a 
cock in the bottom, into another vat. Here it is ſuffered 
to ſettle for ſome time longer, then facther drained in 
cloth bags, and expoſed in ſhallow wooden boxes to the 
air, without expoling it to the ſun, and carefully keeping 
it from the rain, till thoroughly dry. 
The author above mentioned, from whom the whole of 
the foregoing account is extracted, obſerves farther, that 
the er. of the indigo depends greatly upon the age 
of the plant; that before it has grown fully ripe, the 
quantity it yields is leſs, but the colour proportionably 
more beautiful; that probably the ſecret of thoſe whole 
indigo has been molt eſteemed, is no other than cutting 
the herb at the time when it yields the fineſt colour; 
that the ſuperiority of ſome of the indigoes of the Eaſt 
Indies to thoſe of America, is perhaps owing to the for- 
mer being prepared more curiouſly trom only the leaves 
of the plant; and that by beating the herb in the ſteep- 
ing-vat, which has been practiſed by ſome with a view 
to increaſe the quantity, great part of the ſubſtance of the 
leaves and bark is blended with the water along with the 
colouriag matter, and the in4i20 extremely debaſed. 
It is ſaid that lime, or lime- water is ſometimes employed 
in the beating-vat, to promote the ſeparation of the ting- 
ing particles from the water; and that the hardneſs or 
flintineſs of ſome ſorts of indigo is owing to an over pio- 
portion of this addition, g 
Pomet ſays, that the Indians of the village of Sarqueſſe, 
ncar Amadabat, , uſe only the leaves of the indigo, and 
throw away the plant and branches; and from thence the 
molt eſteemed indigo is brought. ; 
Indigo is commonly divided, from the colour which it ex- 
hibits upon breaking, into three kinds, copper-coloured, 
purple, and blue, Ir is ſaid that the dyers uſe chiefly the 
firſt ; and the callico-printers (for this drug gives à duc- 
able {tain to linen as well as woollen) the laſt. On what 
5 | particular 


articular circumſtances theſe different appearances de- 
nd, we know not ; nor is it certainly known, whether 
e real quality of the indigo bas any connexion with them. 
he deepeſt and livelieſt blue indigo, rubbed with the 
nail appears like poliſhed copper; and ſolutions of all 
the ſorts, made in alcaline lixivia, aſſume alike a copper- 
coloured ſkin upon the ſurface. 
Good indigo is moderately light, breaks of a ſhining ſur- 
face, and burns almoſt wholly away upon a red-hot iron. 
It is quickly penetrated by water, and reduced into a kind 
of paite 3 a conſiderable part is at the ſame time diffuſed 
through the liquor, and very flowly ſubſides. This is 
vrobably what Labat and Hellot mean by its diſſolving in 
water; ſor no part of the indigo really diſſolves; it can- 
not indeed be expected that it ſhould, from the proceſs 
by which it is obtained, 
Indige requires an equal quantity or more of fixed alca- 
line ſalt, to render it totally ſoluble in water. On di- 
geſting the indigo, with a gentle heat, in the ſolution of 
the alcaline ſalt, a ſhining copper- coloured ſkin begins to 
appear, and gradually covers the whole ſurface : on agi- 
tating the matter, a large blue flower or froth ariſes, and 
the liquor underneath appears of a deep green. If wool- 
len cloth, without any-other preparation than moiſtening 
it with warm water, be dipt in this hot liquor, it comes 
out perfectly green, and changes almoſt inſtantly in the 
air to a fine blue. This is the common proceſs of dying 
blue. 
Mr. Hellot defcribes two indigo vats with urine ; one of 
which is uſed hot like the foregoing, and the other cold. 
The hot vat conſiſts of equal parts of indigo, alum, and 
tartar, digeſted in urine till the liquor becomes green. 
The cold one is prepared, by digeſting powdered indigo 
with vinegar for twenty-four hours, in the proportion of 
four pounds to about three quarts; then mixing the mat- 
ter with about fifty gallons of urine, and ſtirring the 
whole together every night and morning, till the liquor 
turns green, and gathers a head like the common vat. 
Indigo is fitted for printing on linen, by diluting it with 
water into the conſiſtence of a ſyrup ; then adding ſome 
powdered pearl-aſhes, green vitriol, and lime newly 
ſlaked ; with ſo much water, occaſionally, as will reduce 
them into the couſiſtence of thin paint; mixing the whole 
thoroughly together, and ſtiring the maiter every now 
and then, till it gains a copper colour on the ſurface, 
The proportions uſed by the workmen are, two parts of 
indigo, one oi pearl-aſhes, three of vitriol, and two of ime. 
The ſame compoſition, diluted with a ſufficient quantity 
of water (about fix gallons to a pound of indigo) and 
boiled, gives a durable. blue to tanned ſkins, whether dipt 
in hot ot cold, : 5 : 
Indigo digeſted in a moderate heat with different volatile 
alcaline ſpirits, gave only yellowiſh and browniſh red 
tinctures; with reCtified ſpirit of wine, a reddiſh one; 
to lime-water, and to water acidulated with the vitriolic, 
nitrous, and marine acids, it gave no tincture at all, 
The concentrated vittiolic acid unites with it into a 
ſmooth paſte, eſpecially if the zadigo is previouſly well 
ground with powdered glaſs, fand, or other like ſub- 
{tances. The indigo is thus rendered ſoluble in boiling 
water along with the acid, ſo as to paſs through the pores 
of a filter; the ſolution, whilſt hot, appears of a deep 
bright green colour, like that made by. tixed alcalies, but 
fades as it grows cold, and changes at laſt to a browniſh, 
"Fheſe experiments, which were many times repeated with 
the ſame event, ſeem to overturn Mr. Hellot's ingenious 
theory; which deduces the green colour of folutions of 
indigo from the common property of blue juices being 
turned green by alcalies; and the blue colour which the 
cloth acquires ſoon after it is taken out of the vat, ſrom 
a ſeparation of the alcali, We here find, that a green 
folution of this concrete is obtainable by the ſtrongeſt of 
the acids, and that with volatile alcalies it diſcovers no 
tendency to greennels. 
or the method of preparing Saxon BLUE and Sax 
GREEN from indigo, lee thoſe articles. 
Indigo is ſometimes uſed among the painters, lor. paper- 
bangings, and tuch groſs uſes, who grind and mix it with 
white to make a blue colour; for without that mixture, 
it would paint blackiſh, 
They alſo mix it with yellow, to make a green colour. Tt 
is alſo uſed in dying, and by the laundreiles, to give a 
bluiſh caſt to their linen. 
In the Hortus Indus Malabaricus is en account of the 
plant whence indigo is drawn ; the decoction of whoſe 
root is ſaid to be excellent againſt nephitic colics; its 
leaves, apphed to the abdomen, good to promote urine z 
and the indigo itſelf is ſaid to be of good ule in drying 
of tumors. POTTED 
Some phyſicians bave recommended indigo in the quan- 
tity of a dram, while others look upon it as a poiſon ; 
and in Saxony the internal uſe of it is prohibited. 
IN pio, ba/tard. See AMORPHA., 
Vor. II. No 184. 
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INDIRECT modes of /y'togi/ms, in Logic, are the five 144 
modes, or MGODs, of the firſt figure, expretied by the 
3 words baral'pton, celantes, dabitis, feſpam”, fre/i- 
om. 

It is the converſion of the luſion which renders the 
moods indirect for inftance, à fyllogiſm in datii, and an- 
other in dabitis, would be perfectly alike, were it not for 
that converſion ; the propoſitions having the ſame quan- 
tity, and the ſame quality, and the middle term being 
the ſubjeck in the major, and the attribute in the minor, 
in both. Ir remains, then, that, to make a diſtinction, 
that which is the ſubject of the concluſion in darii, be 
the attribute in the concluſion of dabitis; and that which 
is the attribute in the firſt, the ſubject in the laſt. See 
SYLLOGISM. 

DA- Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous: 
RI. They are afflictions which promote ſalvation : 

I. Therefore there are afflictions which are advan- 

tageous, 

DA- Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous : 
BI- There are afflictions which promote ſalvation : 


118. Therefore ſome things promoting ſalvation are af- 
flictions. 


InDIRECT comfirmation. See CoxnFlRMA TION. 


INDISCERNIBLES, in the Phit:fophy of Leibaitx. Se 


ILEIENITZ IAN philsſophy. 

INDIVIDUAL, IxDpwWipuvu. in Logic, a particular be— 
ing of any ſpecies; or that which cannot be divived into 
two or more beings, equal or alike. 

The aſual diviſion in logic is made into genera or ge— 
nuſes, thoſe genera into ſpecies, and thole ſpecies iuto 
individual. See GENUS, SPECIES, and IDivictox, 
The ſchoolmen make a fourfold diſtinction of individu- 
als; viz. 


IxSDiviDUUM vagum, that, which though it Cgnifies but 


one thing, yet may be any of that kind; as when we ſay 
a man, a certain perſon, or one, ſaid fo and fo; though 
but one perſon is meant, yet that perſon, for aught that 
appears to the contrary, may be any body. 

INDIVIDUUM determinatum is, when the thing is named 
and determined; as Alexander, the river Nile, &c. this 
is alſo called individuum ſionatum. 

IxDivipuuM dem:nſirativum is, when ſome demonſtrative 
pronoun is uled in the expreſſion; as, this man, that 
Woman. 

IxDiviDuuM ex Hypotbeſi, or by ſuppoſition, when an uni- 
verſal name or term is reſtrained, by the ſuppoſition, to 
a particular thing: as when we ſay, the ſon of ſuch a 

one, and it be known that he had but one ſon. 

IN DIVISIBLES, in Geometry, thoſe indefinitely ſmall ele- 
ments, or principles, into which any body or figure may 
be ultimately reſolved. 

A line is ſaid to conſiſt of points, a ſurface of parallel 
lines, and a ſolid of parallel and ſimilar ſurfaces; and 
becauſe each of theſe elements is ſuppoſed indivi/ible, if 
in any figure a line be drawn through the elements per- 
pendicularly, the number of points in that line will be 
the fame as the number of the elements. 
Whence it appears, that a parallelogram, priſm, or cy- 
linder, is reſolvable into elements, as indivi/ibles, all equal 
to each other, parallel, and like to the baſe; and a tri- 
angle into lines parallel to the baſe, but decreafing in 
arithmetical proportion; io alſo are the circles, which 
conſtitute the parabolic conoid, and thoſe which confti- 
tute the plane of a circle, or the ſurface of an iſoſceles 
cone. 
A cylinder may be reſolved into cylindrical eu ve ſurfaces, 
having all the ſame height, and continually decreaſing in- 
wards, as the circles of the baſe do, on which they infiſt. 
This way of conſidering magnitudes, is called - me- 
thod of nd;vi/:bler, which is only the ancient method of 
exhauſtions, a little diſguiſed and contracted. 
It is found of good ule in ſhortening mathematical de- 
monſtrations; of which we may give an icſtance in that 
famous propoſition of Archimedes, that a ſphere is two 
thirds of a cylinder circumſcribing it. 
Suppoſe a cylinder, an hemiſphere, and an inverted cone 
(Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 52.) to have the fame baſe and 
altitude, and to be cut by infinite planes all parallel to the 
baſe, of which dg is one; it is plain, the ſquare of 4% 
will every where be equal to the ſquare of 4% (the radius 
of the Tphere) the ſquare Hege ſquare; and, conſe— 
quently, ſince circles are to one another as the ſquares of 
the radii, all the circles of the hemiſphere will be equal 
to all thole of the cylinder, deducting thence all thole of 
the cone; wherefore the cylinder, deduCting the cone, is 
equal to the hemiſphere ; but it is known, that the cone 
is one third of the cylinder, and conſequently the ſphere 
mult be two thirds of it. 
Cavalleii was the firſt perſon who introduced this method 
of indiviſible into one of his works, entitled Geometria 
Indivibilium, printed in 1635; which he alſo made uſe 
of in another tract publiſhed in 1647. 
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INDIVIS0O.— Pro Ix v1v1so. See Pro, ſ 


IN D 


The archdeacon rarely indus a clerk in peifon, but for- 
ally iſſues out a warrant to the clerks and lettered perfor.; 
within the archdeaconry, impowering auy of them to d 
it in his ſtead. ; 7 


INDIVISUM folium. Sce LN Ax. | 
INDOCTORUM parliamentum. See PARLIAMENTUM, 
IN DORSEMENT, any thing written on the back of a deed, 


or inſtrument. See EnporsiNG. 

A condition written onthe back of an obligation is com- 
monly called an indorſememt : from in, and dorſum, back, 
INDORSEMENT. of a bill of Exchange. See EnDOKSE- 
MENT, 
INDUCEMENT, in Law, is what is alledged as a mo- 
tive or incitement to a thing; and it is uſed ſpecially in 
ſeveral 'caſes : viz. there is inducement to actions, to a 
traverſe in pleading, a fact or offence committed, &c. 
Inducements to actions need not have ſo much certainty 
as in other caſes: a general indebitatus is not ſufficient, 
where it is the ground of the action; but where it 1s 
only the inducement to the action, as in conſideration of 
forbearing a debt until ſuch a day (for that the parties 
are agreed upon the debt) this being but a collateral pro- 
miſe is good without ſhewing how due. 

INDUCIARUM petitio. See PeETIT10, and EMPARLANCE. 
INDUCTION, in Logic and Rhetoric, a conlequence 
drawn from ſeveral propoſitions, or principles, firſt laid 
down. 

Thus, the conclufion of a ſyllogiſm is an inducbion made 
from the premiſes. See SYLLOG1SM. 

INDUCT10N is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllogiſm itſelf ; be- 
ing a medium between an ENTHYMEME and a GRA- 
DATION, in regard it wants a propoſition (which, how- 
ever, is underſtood), as in the enthymeme; and abounds 
in aſſumptions (which yet are collateral, or of the fame 
degree), which is the caſe in a gradation. 

For inſtance ; every terreſtrial animal lives, every aerial 
animal lives, every aquatic animal lives, and every reptile 
animal alſo lives; therefore every animal lives. 

Here, it may be obſerved, are various aſſumptions, from 
the more general ſpecies of the animal kind collected into 
one; which this propoſition is ſuppoſed to precede; e. gr. 
that every animal is either terreſtrial, aerial, aquatic, or 
reptile. | 

Suidas reckons three kinds of induction: that juſt men 
tioned, which concludes or infers ſome general propoſi— 
tion from an enumeration of all the particulars of a kind 
he calls the dialeclic induction. 

The ſecond proceeds by interrogation, and concludes 
probably, or with a veriſimilitude; this is what the 
Greeks called wazayoyn, and was that which Socrates 
ordinarily made uſe of, as Cicero, in his Topics, and 
Quintilian have obſerved : and, therefore, called the So- 
cratic induction. This, however, is a captious way of 
reaſoning ; for while the reſpondent is not aware of what 
is deſigned to be inferred, he is eaſily induced to make 
thoſe conceſhons, which otherwife he would not. Be- 
ſides, it is not fo well ſuited to continued as to interlo- 
cutory diſcourſes, 

The third kind of indu#1ien is properly rhetorical ; being 
2 concluſion drawn from ſome example, or authority. 
This is a very imperfect induction, all its force lying in a 
propoſition which is concealed, and which will hardly 
bear being expreſſed. Thus, he that ſays, Codrus died 
bravely for his country, therefore I muſt die bravely for 
my country; proves nothing, unleſs this propoſition be 
carried in mind, that I muit do the ſame with Codrus. 
Again, Archimedes, and the other mathematicians, ſay, 
the ſun is much bigger than the earth; therefore, it muſt 
be owned, the ſun is much bigger than the earth. Where 
this propoſition is underſtood, viz. whatever Archime- 
des, and the other mathematicians, ſay, is true. 


Induttion is one of the four forms of reaſoning uſed by | 


orators in CONFIRMATION; the other three are $SYL- 
LOG1SM, ENTHYMEME, and EXAMPLE, which laſt 
coincides with the third ſpecies of indut/zon above enu— 
merated, - 

InDUCTI1ON, in the Engliſh Laws, is uſually taken ſor the 
giving poſleſſion to an incumbent of his church, by lead- 
ing him into it, and delivering him the keys, by the com- 
miſſary, or biſhop's deputy, and by his ringing one of 
the bells, 

When a clerk is inſtituted into a benefice, he is to ex- 
hibit his mandate from the biſhop to the archdeacon, or 
other perſon to whom it is directed, and hath a right 
thereby to be inducted into his living; and if he be re- 
fuſed indudlion, he bath a remedy both in the ecclefiaſtical 
court, and alſo an action of the caſe in common law, 
againſt the archdeacon. If the indu#or, or perſon to be 
indutted, be kept out of the church, or houſe, by lay- 
men, the writ de vi laica lies for the clerk, which is di- 
reed out of the chaacery to the ſheriff of the county, 
to remove the force, &6. If another clergyman, preſented 
by the ſame patron, keep poſſeſſion, a ſpoliation is grant- 
able out of the ſpiritual court, whereby the tythes, &c. 
mall be ſcqueſtered,till the right be determined, 


1 
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An induction made by the patron of the church is void 
but biſhops and archdeacons may i a cleck to tc 
benehces of which they are patrons, by preſeriptic... 
No induction is neceflary to a donative, where the patre 5 f 


by donation in writing, puts the clerk in poſſeſſion will. 


out preſentation. 11 Hen. IV. cap. 7. 

The uſual form and manner of indien is, for the fp. 
duQor to take the clerk by the band, and then to lay ir 
on the key of the church, which wuſt be then in the 
door, and to fay, By virtue of this inſtrument, Ide 
„you into the real, actual, and corporal poſit {hon of 
«© the reQtory or vicar: ge of „with all its fruits, pro- 
© fits, members, and apptirtenances.“— This done, he 
opens the door, and puts the cleik in poſſeſſion of the 
church, and ſhuts the door upon him; who, after he 
hath tolled a bell (if there be any) to give the pariſhioners 
due notice and ſuſhcjent certainty of their new miniſter, 
comes out, and deſires the induttor to indorſ- a certife.. 
cate of his iadα⁰“ien on the archdeacon's warrant, and 
that all preſent will ſignity it under their hands. If the 
church-key cannot be had, it is ſuſficient that the clerk 
lays hold of the ring of the door, the latch of the church 
gate, &c, and, within two months after this, the clerk 
muſt read the thirty-nine articles, and all the fervice of 
the day, both at morning and evening prayers, in the 
pariſh church of his benefice, and in the time of common 
prayer, and declare his affent and conſent; he muſt 
alſo then read the ordinary's certificate, in which is the 
declaration of his ccnformity, together with the ſan,« 
declaration, and of all this be muſt have two or three pood 
witnefles, who muſt ſign that they heard him do it, and 
be ready to atteſt it, vita voce, if required; and, within 
fix months after in ,n, he mult alſo take the oaths cf 
allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration, at the quarter- 
ſeſſions, or in ſome one of the courts at Weſtmiulter- 
hall. | 

Inducb jon makes the parſon complete incumbent, ard 
fixes the ſrcebold in him. When a clerk is thus preſent- 
ed, inſtituted, and induded into a reQory, he is then, 
and not before, called in law fer/5na in perſonata, or par- 
ſon imparfonee. 13 Eliz. c. 12. 13 and 14 C. II. c. 4. 
1 _ ſtat. ii. c. 13. 9 Geo. Il. c. 26. 23 Geo, II. 
c. 28. 


INDULGENCE, in the Remiſb Theology, the remiſfion of 


a puniſhment due to a fin, granted by the church, and 
ſuppoſed to ſave the ſinner from purgatory. 
The Romaniſts ſound their z1udulgences on the infinite 
treaſure of the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, the Holy Virgin, 
and all the ſaints; which they ſuppoſe the church bas 2 
right of diſtributing. by virtue of the communicn cf 
ſaints. Sce Sur EREROGATION. 
Theſe indu/gences were firſt invented in the eleventh cen- 
tury by popes Gregory VII. Victor, and Urban II. as a 
recompenſe for thoſe who went in perſon upon the wild 
enterprize of conquering the Holy Land., Sec Cx og. 
They were afterwards granted to thoſe who hired a fol- 
dier for that purpoſe, and in proceſs of time were be- 
ſtowed on ſuch as gave money for accompliſhing any 
pious work enjoined by the pope. In the beginning of 
the twelfth century, the biſhops, whenever they wanted 
a ſupply of money for their private pleaſures, or the exi— 
gencies of the church, recurred to the ſcandalous traſhe 
of indulgences; and when the Roman pontifts ſaw that 
immenſe treaſures were thus accumulated by the inferior 
rulers of the church, they thought proper to limit the 
powers of the biſhops in remitting the penalties impoſed 
upon tranſgreſſors, and afſumed it, almoſt entirely, as a 
profitable trathc to themſelves. They began with greut- 
ing a plenary remiſſion of all the temporal pains and pe— 
nalties which the church had annexed to certain tranſ- 
greſſions; and then proceeded to aboliſh even the puniſh- 
ments which ate reſerved in a future ſtate ſor the workers 
of iniquity. 
The Roman JuB1r.FF, firſt inſtituted by Boniface VIII. 
A. D. 1300, carries with it a plenary, or full indigene, 
for all the crimes committed therein, 
The pope alſo grants bulls of plenary in4»lrence to ſeve- 
ral churches, monaſteries, and even to private per'ons z 
and it is a frequent thing to have general md» /gences for 
the time of the principal teaſts of a year. Their c#ſuilis 
ſay, that a plenary indulgence does not always prove ef- 
fectual, for want of complying with the conditions 
whereon it was granted. 
For the extirpation of heretics, it has been a common 
practice with the popes to grant indulgences. Thus Clcs 
ment XII. That we may ſtir vp and encourage the 
<« faithful ro extirpate this ungrocious crew ot for- 
&© lorn wreiches, [the Cevenois, when in arms againſt 
| 6& Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. I we fully grant and indulge the ſull re- 
miſſion of all fins, whatever the may be (relying upon 
that power of binding and looſing, which our Lord 
conferred upon his chief apoſtle), to all thoſe that ſhall 
lit chemſelves in this ſacred milicia, if they ſhall hap- 
« pen to fall in battle.” See AnsoLUT1ON. 
—— IT. had beſtowed indulgences on all who contri- 
uted towards building the church of St. Peter at Rome, 
and pope Leo X. in order to carry on this magnificent 
ſtructure, publiſhed indulgences, and a plenary remit- 
ſion on the fame pretences. Finding the project take, he 
granted the right of promulgating theſe indulgences in 
Germany, together with a ſhare in the profits ariſing 
from the ſale of them, to Albert, eleQor of Mentz, and 
archbiſhop of Magdeburg, who employed Tetzel, a Do- 
minican friar, as his chief agent for 1etailing them; 
and he farmed out thoſe of other countries to the higheſl! 
bidders, who, to make the beſt of their bargains, pro- 


the ware: “ Happy times ſor ſinners, ſays a modern 

« writer, their crimes were rated, and the remiſhon of 

« them ſet vy by auction. The apoſtolic chamber taxed 

fins at a pretty reaſonable rate; it coſt but ninety livies 

and a few ducats, for crimes which people on this fide 

ce the Alps puniſhed with death.“ 
'Theſe are ſpecihed in a book of rates called the Tax-Book 
of the Holy Apoſtulic Chancery, firſt printed at Rome 
in the year 1514, and aſcribed by ſome to pope Inno- 
cent VIII. From a cortect edition of this book, printed 
by L. Banck, proſeſſor at Norkopin, in Gothland, in 
1651, it appears that the price of ablolution ſor forni- 
cation, attendygd with the moſt heinous circumſtances, 
was fix groſſi or groats ; for a layman's murdering a lay- 
man, five gronts; for laying violent hands on a prieſt, 
without ſhedding blood, nine groats; for committing 
inceſt, five groats; for a prieſt's keeping a concubine, 
ſeven groats; for forging the pope's hand writing, ſe- 
venteen or eighteen groats See the Taxa S. Cancellariæ 
Apoſtolic, a I.. Banck. Franequerz, 1651, p. 126, &c. 
It was this great abuſe of indulzencer, that contributed 
not a little to the firſt reformation of religion in Ger- 
many; wherein Martin Luther began firſt to declaim a— 
gainſt the preachers of zndulgences, and afterwards againft 
indulgences themfelves: but fince that time, the popes 
have been more ſparing in the exerciſe of this power ; 
however, they ſtill carry on a great trade with them in 
the Indies, where they are purchaſed at two reals a-piece, 
and ſometimes more. See REFORMATION. 
INDULGENCE, or INDUL TO, ſigniſies alſo a ſpecial fa- 
vour, or privilege, conferred either on a community, or 
a particular perſon, by the pope's bulls; in virtue where- 
of the party is licenſed to do or to obtain ſomething 
contrary to the intention and diſpoſition of the common 
laws. . 

There are two kinds of indultas: the one active, which 
conſiſts in a power of nominating and preſenting freely, 
and without reſerve, to benefices that are otherwiſe li— 
mired, and reſtrained by the laws of the apoſtolical chan- 
cery ; ſuch are thoſe ordinarily granted to ſecular princes, 
cardinals, biſhops, &c. 

Paſſive indultas conſiſt in a power of receiving benefices, 
and expectative graces; of which kind are thoſe of a par- 
liament, of graduates, mandataries. 

The indullo of kings is the power given them of preſent- 
ing to confiſtorial benefices, either by treaty, by favour, 
or ſpecial privilege. 

Ihe indults of cardinals is a licence for holding regular 
as well as ſecular henetices, and for diſpoſing of beneſices 
in cemmendam, or continving them, &c. 

Indulto of parliament is a right of privilege granted to 
the chancellor, preſidents, counſellors, and other officers 
in the parliaments of France, to obtain a bene ſice of the 
collator, upon the king's nomination directed to him. 
This ie a kind of adowſon, or patronage, belonging to 
the French king; the indu/to being a mandate, or grace, 
by which he is permitted to name to any collator he 
pleaſes, a counſe!lor, or other officer of parliament, on 
whom the ccllator ſhall be obliged to beſtow a benefice : 
ſo tha the right of the indultorelides radically in the king, 
the officers being only the objects thereof. 

InduLTo, in Commerce, denotes a duty, tax, or cuſtom 
paid to the king of Spain for all ſuch commodities as are 
imported from the Welt Indies in the GALLEONS, 

INDURA'TING, a term applied to ſuch things as give a 
harder or firmer conſiſtence to others, either by the 
greater ſolidity of their particles, or by diſſipating the thin- 
ner parts of any matter, ſo as to leave the remainder 
hatder. 


earthy and ſolid particles, as in the ſcirthi, and knotty 
ſwellings ; or by tranſpiring the thinner parts through 
the fin, whereby the cemainder grows more fixed, as in 
an o2dema. ; ö 
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cured the ableſt of their preachers to extol the value off in the body, Dimerbroek confirms by a 


N * 


| INDUSTUM, in the Hraling Art, a ſhirt or ſhift. It ha: 
been a controverted point, among ſome phyſicians, whe- 
ther it is proper to change the linen in ſome diſtempers 
or not? the whole of which may be reduced to this: if 
a perſon does not ſweat, there ſcems to be bor very httie 
danger of taking cold; and then clean and freſh linen 
is not only agreeable but of uſe, as it contributes to pro- 
mote perſpiration. If the patient ſweats, provided thefz 
ſweats are ſymptomatical, it does no injury to che 
them; it critical, it may not be ſo prudent to chang® 
the linen while they flow plentifully: but if they remis, 
there is more danger of taking cold from the wet linen 
than there is ſrom changing it, provided it is previcuſly 
well aired, In all caſes, the perſpitable matter, or that 
of [weat, impregnates the linen, and becomes in ſome 
degree actimonious z which muſt have a very bad infle- 
ence, in acute di{tempers particularly. And that the 
acrimony contained in linen, may have a very bai effec! 
a inenivrable in- 
ſtance of ſome perſon or perſons, who, upon recovery 
from the plague, relapſcd immediately and died, upon 
putting on linen waſhed with ſoap. 
As many perſons contract a habit of wearing flannel 
ſhirts or ſhift; in order to ſet them right, we hall give 
the judpment of Wamwright thereon, 
The moſt certain and conſtant eſſect of wearing flinnel, 
is to make a more [ree and plentiful perſpiration ; which 
though it be attended with great advantages {according to 
Sanctorius) when moderate; yet when exc: ſive, nothing 
is more pernicious. But ſince the increaſing one eva- 
cuation is the leſſening of another; therefore, when- 
ever too much is thrown off from the blood, either by 
{tool, urine, faliva, then indecd it may be proper to 
wear flannel. 
That it may appear how prejudicial flannel is to thoſe 
who perſpice deo much, as moſt weak people do, and to 
whom the wearing of flannel 1s generally preſcribed, it 
may be obſerve Rom SanCtorius, that inſenſible perſpi- 
ration is double to the ſenſible evacuations, made by 
urine and ſtool put together; and that it is to that made 
by ſtool, as forty to four; ſo that it is ten times more 
than that by ſtool. Therefore a man will be made no 
weaker by having ten times as many ſtools as he uſed to 
have, than he will by perſpiring only double the quantity 
he uſually does. Farther, if we conſider, that the greateſt 
part of our ſtools is the remains of our food that could 
not enter the laQeals, we ſhall find the difference much 
greater: for it cannot be imagined, that above one tenth 
of what we void by ſtool is evacuated from the maſs of 
blood by the liver and inteſtinal glands; ſo that uf on 
i this account there is as much derived from the maſs of 
blood in one day by perſpiration, as by {tool in an hun- 
dred. Therefore, if peripiration by any means be doubled 


he had an hundied times more flools than uſual: and 
there are none but who expect a weakneſs from an un— 
uſual purging; and we daily experience the ſudden dan- 
ger of a diabetes wherein the quantity of urine is in- 
creaſed ; but take little notice of an increaſed perſpira- 
tion, becauſe inſenſible: for which reaſon we aſcribe the 
milchief it occaſions to ſome other cauſe. 
If what has been Taid is of force ſufficient to perſuade 
any to leave off wearing flannel ; it ſhould be forborne in 
a warmer ſeaſon; and at the ſame time uſe ſhould be 
made of a cold bath or a fleſh-bruſh, which will prevent 
the inconveniences that might otherwiſe attend it. 

INDUSTRY, fruzts cf. Sce FRUITS, 

INEQUALITY of natural days. See EQUATION, 

INEQUALITY, optical. See OPTICAL, 

INER TLA vis. See Vis Inertiæ. 

INESCU TCHEON, in Heraldry, a ſmall eſcuicheon borne 
in a larger one, as part of ſome other coat. Tab. II. II. 
. raldry, fig. 64. See EscUTcHtON, | 
Guiilim confines the name to an e/cutcheon borne ſingle 
in the feſs point or centre. 
This is alſo lometimes called an eſeutcheon if pretence, 
He who marries an heireſs, bears her coat of arms on an 
ine/cutchean, or eſcutcheon of pretence, in the middle of his 
own coat. 
Modern heralds apply the name ineſcutebeon to thoſe 
ſmall eſcutcheons, ſeveral of which are borne in a large 
one. 

IN ESSE is applied to things which are actually exiſting. 
Authors make a difference between the thing ia e, and 
a thing in peſſe. A thing that is not, but may be, they 
ſay, is in peſſe, or potentia; but a thing apparent and 
vilible, they ſay, is in , that is, it has a real being eo 
in/tantt; whereas the other is caſual, and at beſt but a 


Thus a tumor is indurated, either by the addition of | pollibility. 


INFALISTATIO, an ancient puniſhment of felons, by 
throwing them ainong the rocks and ſands, cuſtomarily 
uſed in port-towns. It is the opinion of fome writers, 
that infaliſtatus did imply ſome capital puniſhments, by 


expoling | 


in twenty-four hours it will make a man as ſaint at if 
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expoſing the malefactot upon the ſands till the next tide 
carried him away ; of which cuſtom, it is ſaid, there is 
an old tradition. However the penalty ſeems to take its 
name ſrom the Norman /aleſe, or falgſia, which ſignified 
not the ſands, but the rocks and cliffs adjoining, or im- 
pending on the ſea-ſhore. Commiſit feloniam ob quam 
Fuit ſuſpenſus, utlagatus, vel alio modo morti damnatus, &Cc. 
vel apud Dover infaliſtatus, apud Southampton ſubmerſus, 
&cc. 
INFALLIBLE, from in, taken privatively, and falle, I de- 
ceive, that which cannot deceive, or be deceived. 
Upon this term ſtands one of the principal heads of con- 
troverſy between the Reformed and the Catholics ; the 
latter of whom maintain, that the church, aſſembled in 
eneral council, is infallible: which the former deny. 
The JesvirTs, in their diſputes with the JANSENISTsS, 
have expreſly aſſeited that Jeſus Chriſt hath given to all 
popes, whenever they ſhall ſpeak 2 cathedra, the ſame 
infallibility which he had, both in matters of right and 
fact. 
The principal reaſons alledged for the infallibility, are 
drawn from the promiſes of Chriſt, from the obſcurity 
of the Scriptures, the inſuſſicieney of private judgment, 
and the neceſſity there is of ſome infallible judge for the 
deciſion of controverſics. 
The infallibility of the pope is a doctrine of a late ſtand- 
ing, and is not entirely acquieſced in, even in their own 
communion, and altogether rejected by the Gallican 
church, 
INFAMOUS, derived from in, and fama, fame, report, in 
the ordinary uſe of the word, ſignifies ſomething noto- 
riouſly contrary to virtue, or honour. 
Aulus Gellius uſes the word infames materias, for what 
we ordinarily call paradoxes, i. e. diſcourſes remote from 
the common opinion; propoſitions that appear oppoſite 
to truth, &c. as the elogy of Therſites, the praiſe of a 
quartan ague, &c. | 
Ix r AMous, in Law, denotes a perſon, or thing, which is 
of no repute, or eſteem, in the world. 
There are two kinds of in/amy : ſome perſons being in- 
famous as having been noted by the laws, or ſtigmatiſed 
by public judgment. 
Infamy, which extends to forgery, perjury, groſs cheats, 
Kc. diſables a man to be a witneſs or juror; but a par- 
don of crimes reſtores a perſon's credit to make him a 
good evidence. Judgment of the pillory makes znfamy 
by the common law, but by the civil and canon law, if 
the cauſe for which the perſon was convicted was not 
infamous, it inſers no infamy. f 
Others are held infamous, by the exerciſe of ſome ſcan- 
dalous profeſſion 3 as a catchpole, a merry andrew, a 
hangman, an informer, &c. 
Heretofore there were crowns of infamy given, by way 
of puniſkment, to criminals: they were made of wool, 


INFANCY. See InrANT. 


INFANT, in a Law ſenſe, a perſon under the age of one- 
and twenty years, whoſe acts are in many caſes either 
void or voidable. All gifts, grants, &c. of an fant, 
which do not take effect by delivery of his hand, are 
void; and if made to take effect by delivery of his own 
hand, are voidable by himſelf and his heirs; and thoſe 
who ſhall have his eſtate. An infant may bind himſfeit 
to pay for neceſſaries, as meat, drink, apparel, and learn- 
ing, but not by bond with penalty; though a bill for 
neceſlaries, without a penalty for the very ſum due, it 
15 ſaid, will bind him. Infants are not obliged to pay for 
cloaths, unleſs it be averred for their own wearing : and 
that they were convenient and neceſſary for them to wear 
according to their degree and eſtate, An fant may 
buy, but cannot borrow money to buy neceſſaries; tor 
the law will not truſt him with neceſſaries, but at the 
peril of the lender, who mult lay it out for him in ne- 
ceſlaties, or ſce it thus laid out. 

An infant has been adjudged of age the day beſote his 
birth-day; for the law will not make a fraction of a 
day, theretore where a perſon was born the third of 
September, aud the ſecond of September twenty-one 
years after, he made his will, it was held good, and that 
he was then of age to deviſe his lands. And it is ſaid 
ſuch will thall take eflect, though the deviſor dies by ſix 
at night of that day. 

An haut eight years of age, or upwards, may commit 
homicide, and be hanged for it, if it appear, by any 
other act, that he had knowledge of good and evil; for 
here mall ile juppiebit etatem: yet Coke on Littleton, ſect. 
405. tays, “ An infant ſhall not be puniſhed till the age 
„of fourteen;” which, according to him, is the age of 
diſcretion. 

Bur this depends on the degree of judgment which he 
poiſefies. if an infant be inſra annos iafantie, viz. ſeven 
yeais od, he cannot be guilty of felony, whatever cic- 
cumſtances proving diſcretion may appear. See AGE, in 
Len, ExecoToOR, GUARDIAN, &c. 


IxSFanT, Diſiemberatures of INFANTS, 
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By the cuſtom of GAVEL-kind, an infant, at th 
fees, is reckoned at full age to ſell 1 lands yo 8 
cuſtom in ſome places, an fant ſeiſed of land in 80c- 
AGB, may, at the ſame age, make a leaſe of years, that 
ſhall bind him after he comes of age. By the cuſtom of 
London, an infant, unmarried; and above the age of 
fourteen, may bind himſelf apprentice to a freeman of 
London, by indenture, with proper covenants, which 
ſhall be binding. | 
An infant in venire ſa mere, or in the mother's womb, is 
capable of having a legacy, or a ſurrender of a copy-hold 
eſtate made to it. It may have a guardian aſſigned to it; 
and is enabled to have an eſtate limited to his uſe, and 
to take afterwards by ſuch limitation, as if it were then 
actually born; and in this point the civil law agrees 
with our'ss "Though infants cannot alien theic eſtates 
yet infant truſtees or mortgagees are enabled to convey, 


under the direction of the court of chancery or exche- 


quer, or other courts of equity, the eſtates they hold in 
trult or mortgage, to ſuch perſon as the court ſhall ap- 
point. An infant, who has an aDvowsoN, may pre- 
ſent to the benefice when it becomes void. An infant is 
capable of inheriting, and may alſo purchaſe and, but 
his purchaſe is incomplete; for, when he comes to age, 
he may either agree or diſagtee to it, without alledging 
any reaſon ; and ſo may his heirs after him, if he dies 
without having completed his agreement, And in cafe 
any infant bargain and fell his land by deed, indented and 
inrolled, yet he may plead non-age. 

It an infant grants leaſes for a term of years, he may, at 
his full age, either confirm the leaſe, or bring treſpaſs 
againſt the leſſee for the occupation. Allo a leaſe 
granted to an znfant may be avoided by waiving the land 
before the rent-day expreſſed therein. However, infants 
are bound in all acts of neceſſity; as preſentations. to 
benefices, admittances and grants of .copy-hold eſtates, 
aſſenting to legacies, and conditions annexed to lands, 
whether the eſtate comes by grant or deſcent. If an in- 
fant be the defendant in an action, the plaintiff ſhall have 
ſix years for commencing his action, ab the defendant 
comes of age; and an infant, who is a plaintiff, has alſo 
ſix years after he comes of age, to ſue by the itatute of 
limitation. 


It is to be ob- 
ſerved in general, that all infants are not equally expoſed 
to diſtemperatures of many kinds, but that the children 
of perſons of tender conſtitutions and idle lives, are molt 
ſubject to them. The children of poorer people, which 
are uſually hardily brought up from the firſt, are alſo leſs 
troubled with diſorders in general than thoſe which 
are taken more care of; and all their lives afterwards are 
much abler to bear external injuries, and are much leſs 
affected by them. 

The ſeveral diſtempers of infants are theſe: immobility 
at the birth, called by authors anaifthe/ia. In this caſe, 
the znfan!, as ſoon as born, remains immoveable in its 
poſition, as if dead. It is to be brought to life and mo- 
tion in this caſe, by breathing into its mouth, and burn- 
ing ſaffron under its noſtrils, letting it receive the fume 
of it, and ſprinkling cold water or wine upon it. When 
the cale is leſs violent, the infant is often brought to it- 
ſelf, by applying it immediately to the breaſt and letting 
it ſuck; and in the other caſes, this is very proper, after 
the before mentioned means have been uſed. 

A yellow coluur of the ſein is another very common com- 
plaint in new-born infants, fo that they look as if they 
had the JAUNDICE, This is an accident of no ill conſe- 
quence. It often goes off of itſelf, after voiding the firſt 


ſtools; and if it does not, it is eaſily removed by giving 


the ;n/ant a ſmall quantity of ſyrup of rhubarb, and of 
the common abſorbent powders, with antimonium dia- 
phoreticum. In this caſe the child is to be kept warm 
ſo that it may ſweat moderate!y while it takes theſe medi- 
eines. 
Difficulty 7 ſwallgwing is allo a common complaint in 
infants. It this happens from that fault of the frenulum 
of the tongue, which renders the child ToNG U E-tied, as 
the good women exprels it, this is to be removed by 
cutting it. If it be cauſed by aphthte, or little ulcers in 
the mouth, theſe are to be treated as below. If it pro- 
ceed from a tumor of the tongue, the diſcutient waters 
are to be put in ſmall quantities into the mouth every 
two or three hours; and if there be ulcerations upon the 
tongue, the beſt of all applications is the oil of eggs. 
But before any thing is done for the child, it is neceflary 
to ſee whether the fault be not in the mother ſrom her 
having no milk, or from the nipples being ſo depteſſed 
that the child cannot uſe them. 
Imperforations of the neceſſary parts. Theſe ſometimes hap- 
pen in infants, ſo that there is either no paſſage for the 
ſtools, or for the urine: ſometimes for neither. This 
cale is rare: but when it happens, ſpeedy help muſt be 
had, or the infant periſhes, In caſes where the paſſage 
18 
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Is regularly formed, but is only ſtopt up by mucous mat- 
ter, which ſometimes happens; the gentle abſtergents 
are to be given, as the crabs-eyes or ſome other abſor- 
bent, half ſated with an acid; and recourſe muſt be had 
to the uſe of a ſmall catheter or glyſter · pipe. But when 
there is a preternatural membrane formed, which ſtops 
the paſſages, this muſt be cut throngh by a ſurgeon. 

the noſtrils of infants are often plugged up with a groſs 
mucus, which prevents their breathing freely, and like- 
wiſe renders it diſhcult for them to ſuck or ſwallow. In 
obſtinate caſes, after a ſuitable purge, two or three grains 
of white vitriol, to which ſome add the ſame quantity of 
claterium, diſſolved in half an ounce of marjoram water, 
and filtered, may be applied now and then to the noſtrils 
with a linen rag. But in common it will be ſufficient to 
rub the noſe at bed-time with a little ſweet oil, or ſreſh 
butter. 

Retention of the firſt fiools, or MecoxruM, which is in 
the bowels at the time of the birth. This diſtempera- 
ture in the body occaſions the infant many ſevere pains, 
and throws it into great danger; difficulty of breathing, 
pains in the abdomen, inquietude, and convulſions, are 
the conſequences of it. Nature often cures theſe by 
a diſcharge of bilious acrid ſtools, which are ſometimes 
green, ſometimes yellow like the yolk of an egg. When 
nature is not able to do this in time, ſhe is to be aſſiſted 
by a little manna or magneſia alba; or a common ſpoon- 
ful of whey, ſweetened with a little honey, will anſwer 
the purpole. 'The moſt proper medicine for expelling 
the meconium is the mother's milk, which is always, at 
firſt, of a purgative quality, Were children allowed to 
ſack as ſoon as they ſhew an inclination for the breaſt, 
they would ſeldom have occaſion for medicines to diſ- 
charge the meconium ; but even where this is. not allowed, 
they ought never to have daubs of ſyrup, oils, and other 
indigeſtible ſtuff crammed down their throats, 

Stuffings of the breaſt attend ſome infants in ſuch a de- 
gree, that they ſeem aſthmatic. In theſe caſes the ſolu- 
tive ſyrups of rhubarb and roſes are to be given; and af- 
terwards the peCtorals, as the ſyrup of eryſimum and 
maidenhair, or ſyrup of liquorice. An emetic may alſo 
be given of the ſyrup or conſerve of peach-bloſſoms, 
and a ſingle grain of calomel, or two at the utmoſt, may be 
given and often have great ſucceſs, If theſe fail, ſmall 
doſes may be given of powders prepared of diaphoretic 
antimony with twice its weight of detonated nitre ; and 
the common reſolvents, ſuch as the orris root and ſper- 
ma- ceti, may be added: and ſometimes it is neceſſary to 
add a ſmall doſe of tartarum vitriolatum, with ſome of 
the common abſorbent powders. See Group. | 


Caught ſometimes attend infants, but they are ſeldom 


obltinate, uſually giving way to the common pectoral 
ſyrups, or a little ſperma-ceti, after the bowels have 
been unloaded by the laxative ſyrups, or other gentle ca- 
thartics. See CHIN-cough. 

Coryzas and gravedos happen alſo ſometimes to infants ; 
in theſe caſes the common ſyrups before preſcribed are 
to be given; and if they fail of effect, the nurſe mult 
take the medicines proper in theſe caſes; which ſee 
under their proper heads. 

Running of the eyes and ears. This is a very common 
complaint, and is to be cured by ſmall doſes of decoc- 
tions of pimpernel-root, ſaſſaftas, and the other ſweeten- 
ing woods, and by gentle laxatives on the intermediate 
days, in which calomel in ſmail doſes of a grain or two 
ought always to have its part; and the more acrid the 
matter diſcharged is, the more necetlary is it to add to 
theſe things the mucilaginous medicines, ſuch as the ſo- 
lutions of gum arabic and tragacanth in, water, and mu- 
cilage of the ſeeds of quinces made by gently boiling 
them. 

Chafings of the fleſh are very common in :nfants, and 
uſually ariſe from the ſweats, urine, or acrid ſtools diſ- 
charged upon the parts, eſpecially when their nurſes are 
ſo careleſs as to keep them dirty, and ſuffer thoſe things 
to remain long on the parts. In this caſe common flour 
or powder, will often prove a cure; or, when that fails, 
a little camphor and ceruſs mixed among it, uſually 
prove effectual. One of the belt applications for this 
purpoſe is a ſolution of fuller's earth in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of hot water, which ſhould be gently rubbed, when 
cold, upon the galled parts once or twice a day. See 
ExcoraTrion and GALLIiNG. | 

Buc if internal cauſes concur, ſuch as ſharpneſs of the 
blood and humours in the child, then the common ab- 
ſorbent and ſweetening powders are to be given inter- 
nally, at the ſame time that the others are applied ex- 
ternally to the parts, : 
The moſt effectual means for preventing theſe chafings 
are to waſh the parts frequeutiy with cold water, to 


change the linen oſten, and to keep the child in all re- 
ſpeQs thoroughly clean, 


— 
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Vamitings, in infants, are rather 2 
provided they are moderate ; but when t 


than hurtful, 
ey are violent, 
they are to be remedied, by giving gentle glyſters, to 
give a derivation to the mucous matter downward, and 
at the ſame time applying externally the common 
ſtrengthening and ſtomachic plaſters, as oil of mace, 
and the like, and repeating theſe applications as often as 
found neceſſary. 

When vomiting is occaſioned by too much ſood, it ought 
to be promoted by a few grains of ipecacuanha, or by 
making the child drink freely of luke-warm water, or 
weak infuſion of camomile flowers. When the food has 
been of an acrid or irritating quality, a milder aliment 
ſhould be ſubſtituted in its ſtead. When vomiting pro- 
ceeds from an increaſed degree of ſenſibility, or too great 
an irritability of the nerves of the ſtomach, ſuch medi- 
cines as have a tendency to brace that organ and abate 
its ſenſibility, muſt be uſed. The firſt intention may be 
anſwered by a flight infuſion of the Peruvian bark, with 
the addition of a little rubarb and orange-peel ; and the 
ſecond by the ſaline draughts, to which a few drops of 
liquid laudanum may be occaſionally added. 

Diarrhæas in infants are uſually attended with pain, 
and the ſtools are ſour, ſlimy, green, or curdled : it is 
not ſafe to uſe aſtringents to them, but they may gene- 
rally be cured by a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, and 
afterwards ſmall and gentle doſes of rhubarb, inter- 
poſing abſorbing medicines to mitigate the acrimony of 
the humours. The beſt purge in this caſe is magneſia 
alba, which is abſorbent and laxative, and operates 
without exciting gripes. The antimonial wine, acting 
both as an emetic and purge, is an excellent medicine 
in this caſe : and it may be diluted with water to ſuit 
the weakeſt conſtitution. If any gripings ſhould remain, 
afrer the ſtomach and bowels have been cleanſed, a tea- 
ſpoonful of ſyrup of poppies may be given in a little 
ſimple cinnamon water, three or four times a day, till 
theſe ſymptoms have ceaſed. See DIARRHOEA. 
Coſtiveneſi in infants is a much more dangerous com- 
plaint, ſubjecting them to many diſorders. The com- 
mon purgative ſyrups of roſes and peach - flowers are to 
be given in this caſe, as alſo emollient clyſters ; and ſup- 
poſitories are to be applied, for which purpoſe nothing 
is ſo proper as a! piece of parſley-root cut into a proper 
ſhape, and introduced after rubbing it over with butter. 
Hciſter recommended two or three grains of rhubarb in 
ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, or a ſolution of manna, till the 
child's belly is opened, and afterwards the teſtaceous 
powders. It is neceſſary, however, to diſtinguiſh this 
coſtiveneſs from a natural firmneſs of the ſtools when 
they are voided at moderate diſtances of time, and. 
without pain; for this is a very ſalutary habit in chil- 
dren after the meconium is voided in the firſt ſtools : it 
ſhews a ſtrength in the child, and is to be accounted a 
good ſymptom. See CosTIVENESS, 

Acidities accompany moſt diſeaſes of children, and are 
oftener the effect than the cauſe of thoſe diſeaſes. When 
green ſtools, gripes, purgings, ſour ſmells, &c. ſhew, 
that the bowels abound with an acid, the child ſhould 
have a little ſmall broth, with light white bread in it, 
and ſufficient exerciſe to promote the digeſtion. The 
teſtaceous powders which have been cuſtomarily admi- 
niſtered in this caſe, ſhould never be given unleſs mixed 
with purgative medicines, as rhubarb, manna or ſuch 
like. The beſt medicine is the magneſia alba, which 
purges, and, at the ſame time, corrects the acidity. It 
may be given in any kind of food, or in the laxative al- 


ſorbent MIXTURE. When an infant is troubled with 


gripes, its body ſhould be opened with an emollient 
clyſter, or the medicines juſt mentioned; and at the 
ſame time a little brandy may be rubbed on its belly 


with a warm hand before the fire : but brandy, ſpices, 


and other hot things ſhould be avoided ; except it caſes 
where the above method fails; in which a liule brandy 
or other ſpirits may be mixed with twice the quantity 
of warm water, and a tea-ſpoonful of it given frequent- 
ly till the infant be eaſier. Sometimes a little pepper- 
mint water will anſwer the purpoſe very well. 

Cutaneous eruptions. Theſe attend children in various 
forms, and are of very different kinds ; they are chiet- 
ly owing to improper food and neglect of cleanlineſs : 
a proper attention to theſe will generally be ſufficient to 
remove them; but if this fails, ſome drying medicines 
will be neceſſary, Whilſt they are applied, the body 
ſhould be kept open, and cold carefully avoided. For 
this purpoſe, a little of the flowers of ſulphur may be 
mixed with freſh butter, oil, or hog's lard, and the parts 
affected frequently touched with it. See Acnor, CRus- 
TA lattea, Tiga. and CHILBLAINS. 

Aphthe. In this complaint infants are found to have 


their tongues covered over with little whitiſh ulcers, af- 
feCting alſo the whole inſide of the mouth, throat, and 


131. 


ſtomach; 


INF 


FKomach : and ſometimes reaching through the whole in- 
teſtinal canal, in which caſe they are very dangerous. 
See Arn THA 
This diſorder ſometimes ariſes from internal heat, ſome- 
times from the frequency and eagerneſs of the child's 


* 


ſucking, The mouth in this caſe is to be wiped and 
cleanſed frequently with a rag dipped in wine and ho- 
ney, or with a coarſer cloth dipped in ſyrup of mulber - 
ries z or, with the following mixture, made of fine ho- 


ney an ounce; borax a dram, burnt alum half a dram, | 


and roſe-water two drams. A very proper application 
in this caſe is a ſolution of ten or twelve grains of white 
vitriol in eight ounces of barley-water. The moſt pro- 
per medicines for the aphthz or thruſh, are vomits of 
ipecacuanha, emetic tartar, or antimonial wine, and 
gentle laxatives. 
dram of mayneſia alba may be rubbed together, and di- 
vided into lix doſts, one of which may be given every 
ſour or five hours, till they operate, Calomel has been 
ſometimes uſed z but it often occaſions gripes and ſome- 
times convulons, and, therefore, ſhould be given to 
infants with the greateſt caution. 

Convulſions. Theſe are cauſed in children by ſevera! 
different means, and therefore require a diflerent treat- 
ment. Whatever greatly irritates or ſtimulates the 
nerves may occaſion convulſions. Hence infants whoſe 
nerves are ealily affected, are often thrown into convul- 
ſions, by any thing that irritates the alimentary canal; 
by tecthing; ſtrait clothes 3 and the approach of the 
ſmall pox, meaſles, or other eruptive diſeaſes, If they 
ariſe {rom a repteſſion of ſweats, the common alexiphar- 
mics are to be given, and in the intermediate times ſmall 
doſes of mercurius dulcis. If they are owing to acri— 
monious humours in the bowels, the cure may be begun 
with a clyſter, and afterwards a gentle vomit, which may 
be repeated occafionally 5 and the body in the mean 
time kept open by gentle doſes of magnelia alba, or 
{mall quantities of rhubarb mixed with the the powder of 
crab's claws. When they are cauſed by abundant ſero- 
ſities, valerian root and auum fulminans are greatly re- 
commended, When they are epileptic, and return very 
trequently, cinnabar is to be given freely in powders; 
and when they are owing to worms, mercurius dulcis is 
the beit of all remedies. 

Convulſions which precede the eruption of the ſmal} 
pox or mcaſles generally go off when theſe make their 
appearance. Aud, therefore, a littic time, bathing the 
feet, and throwing in a mild clyſter will ſet ail to rights. 
When convulfion fits attend DEXT1T10N, beſides gentle 
evacuations, bliſtering may be proper, and the uſe of 
antiſpaſmodic mediciues, as the tincture of foot, aſa ſcœ- 
tida, or caſtor. When convultions proceed from any 
external cauſe, as ſtrait clothes and bandages, theſe ought 
to be immediately removed. Convulſions that are not 
owing to any of the complaints already recited, molt 
probably proceed immediately from the brain: but theſe 
{e|dom happen. In eadeavouring to remove theſe, the 
chief intention is to make ſome derivation from the head, 
by bliſtering, purging, &c. lt theſe fail, iſſues or ſe- 
tons may be put in the neck or between the ſhoulders. 
For other diſeaſes of infants. Sce DexnTLITION, HY- 
DROCEPHALUS, RICKETSs, and Wok us. 

It is to be obſerved in general, that of the diſeaſes of 
children the far greater number are wholly owing to 
external cauſes, very few of them to any internal fault 
in the conſtitution, The principal of theſe external 
cauſes are the following : 

i» Changes of the temperature of the air. 'Thefe are 
brought on in regard to infants at the nurſe's pleaſure, 
and it is vſten thrown into too profuſe ſweats by a cloſe 
room and too warm covering, and perhaps in the midit 
of this ſweat is immediately taken from under that co- 
vering, aud expoſed to the open air. 'To this are ow- 
ing molt of the caturrhal affections to which infants are 
ſubject, and their ſcvers aud cutancous eruptions of the 
feveral kinds, 

2. Improper food and drink are another great ſource of 
of the diſeaſes of inan Nurles frequently ſtarve chil- 
dren, and more frequently cram them with much more 
food than is necellary z and beſides theſe irregularities 
in regard to quantity, errors in the quality are not leſs 
fatal. A thin and bilious milk throws them into grip- 
ings of the bowels, and bilious diarrhceas ; and milk 
when too thick gives them ſtuſfings or ſtoppages at the 
breaſt, and ſometimes ſuffocative catarchs. And finally, 
the milk of a perion, who has a remaining taiut of the 
venercal diſcaſe, ſubjeQs the child to bicakings-our, 
and ulcers of many kinds. 

3. Motion and reit improperly managed are alſo the 
{ources of many of the complaints of children. No- 
thing is more prejudical to the heaith of a child than 
that frequent cuilom of idle nurſes of rocking a child 


Five grains of rhubarb, and half a| 
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to ſleep, Whether . will or not ; 
tinual motion in this caſe often gives the child 
tigo, which it never afterwards 2 rid LE Cy” 
The binding children too tight in their drefs, js if 
another great cauſe of diſorders, by obſtructing he's » 
motions of nature in the circulation of the blood The 
fetting children too early on their feet, and com elli . 
them to walk too early, is alſo the cauſe of =o 118 
chiefs, And nothing is more miſchievous than he "oi 
quent diſturbing them out of their fleep : this makes 
them peeviſh, and torpid, and ſleepy at other times x 
4. The ſuppreſſion of the natural excretions is alſo th 
origin of many diſorders ; and though this may ' Gag 
times happen from an innate cauſe in the infart r 
much oftener is owing to the perverſeneſs of the nurſe 
in feeding on acid foods, or ſach as are hard of di 
geſtion 3 and expoſing the child, as well as her own 
breaſts to the cold air, when they are hot, n 
Infants, from the great tenderneſs of their parts, ate 
much more ſubject to the ſeverity of diſeaſes than Soon 
perſons; yet experience ſhews us, that they uſually get 
through them with leſs danger. An inſtance of this is 
evident in the ſmall-pox, from which people in ge 10 


the violent and con- 


it 


neral 


| eſcape much better when young than at any other time. 


Convulfions, violent hiccoughs, and ſevere and almoſt 
continual crying, are obſerved very often to be ſatal to 
childern in the firſt ſix weeks; but are much leſs dan. 
gerous afterwards : and convulſions become habitual tc; 
children, though they are often very frequent in 8 
returns upon every flight occaſion, yet are found much. 
leſs dangerous than in other caſes. In gevera) 411 
diſeaſes come to a ſhorter period in infants than in arown 
perſons. 

Moſt of the diſtemperatures of children, in the fir 
ſtage of infancy, arife chiefly from their bowels, and are 
to be cured by gentle correctives and evacuants : an! 
of theſe the very mildeſt in their operation are always to 
be choſen. The uſe of gentle vomits is ſaſe and pro- 
per. Five or fix grains of the powder of ipecacuanha 
may be mixed in two table-ſpoonfuls of water, aud 
fweetened with a little ſugar: a tea-ſpoonful of this 
may be given ever quarter of an hour till it operates. 
Or, a grain of emetic tartar may be diſſolved in thige 
ounces of water, {weetened with a little ſyrup, and given 
in the fame manner, Or, fix or ſeven == of the an- 
timonial wine may be adminiſtered in a tea-ſpooniul of 
water or chin gruel. Theſe medicines will cleanſe the 
ſtomach, and, generally, open the belly; but if che 
child be coſtive, manna and pulp of caiha may be diſ- 
ſolved in boiling water, and given in ſmall quantitics 
till it operates; or a few grains of magneſia alba may 
be mixed in any kind of food, that is given to the 
child, and continued till it has the defired efie&t, Some 
have highly extolled the uſe of mercurius dulcis or calo- 
mel, given from one grain to three or ſour, as a purge 
for children, which have no fever, eſpecially in caics of 
diſorder ariſing from the retropulſion of cutancous hu- 
mours : but others think this medicine ſhould be uſ-4 
with great caution. 

Manna, infuſions of ſena, and ſmall doſes of ſyrup of 
buck-thorn, may allo be given as purges to children, 
where there is no fever joined with their complaints 
but where there is a feverith diſpoſition, rhubarb is to be 
preferred. In violent gripings and pains attended with 
crying. out, terrors and tremblings, and acrid {to01s, 
mucilaginous medicines often prove of more ſervice than 
the abſorbentss, Worms in ant, when alive in the 
bowels, often bring on atrophies and convulfions ; aud 
when dead and putriſied, they occaſion many malignant 
effects, with convulſions and often unaccountable {ymp- 
toms. When alexipharmic or diuretic medicincs are 
found neceſſary, it is always much better to give then 
to the nurſe than to the child ; but antimony-dianhore- 
tic, when faithfully prepared, is a medicine ot preat 
power, and yet fo ſaſe that it may be given to the 4 
fant. Narcotic medicines are to be given with the vt- 
muſt caution; a ſingle grain of theriaca ſeems as pro- 
per as any thing for this purpoſe. Cinnabar in mal! 
dofes is found to be an excellent remedy in convulſions 3 
but if it be given too freely, it generally loads the 
ſtomach. Junker and Buchan, 


INFANTE aud INT AN TA, are titles of honour given to 


the children of ſome princes ; particularly Qioſe of the 
houſes of Spain and Portugal. 

It is uſually ſaid, that the appellation infants were intro- 
duced into Spain on occaſion of the marriage of Elca- 
nor of England with king Ferdinand of Caſtile : and that 
their ſon Sancho was the firſt that bore it.— But this is 
contradicted by Pelagius biſhop of Oviedo, who lived in 
the year 1100, and who informs us, that the titles 1a. 
{ante and infanta were uſed in Spain ever ſince the reign 


of king Evremond 11, 
INFANTRY, 


INF 


INFANTRY, the body of foot-ſoldiers, in an army, or 


other corps. | T7 
The infontry ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from the eava!ry, 
or horſe. 5 
INFANTRY, exerciſ. Sec ExEROISs E. 3 
INFARCTION of the ier. See HEAT IS infar us. 
INFARCTION of the ſpleen. See SPLEEN, ah 
INFATUATE, to prepoſeſs any one in favour of ſome 
perſon or thing that does not deſerve it, ſo far as that he 
cannot eali'y be diſabuſed. | 
The word 1fatuate comes from the Latin fatuus, Vel, 
of fari, to ſpeak out; which is borrowed from the Greek 
ca, whence partes, which ſignifies the ſame with vates 
in Latin, or prophet in Englith : and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe their prophets or prieſts uſed to be ſeized with a 
kind of madneſs, or folly, when they began to make 
their predictions, or deliver oracles. 
The Romans called thoſe perfons infatutated, infatuat:, 
who fancied they had feen viſions, or imagined the god 
Faunus, whom they call Fatuus, had appeared to them. 
INFECTION, the catching a diſeaſe, by ſome effluvia, or 
fize particles, which fly off from diſtempered bodies, 
and, mixing with the juices of others, occaſion the ſame 
diſorders as were in the bodies they came from. 
The word comes from the Latin verb inficere, which pro- 
perly ſignifies to dye of ſome other colour; inficere, i. e. 


facere, ut aliquid intus ſit, to occaſion ſomething to be 
imbibed. See ConTAG10VN. 


INFERLE, in Antiquriy, ſacrifices offered to the dii manes, 
or be ſouls of deceaſed heroes and illuſtrious perſons ; 


or even of any relation or perton whoſe memory was held 
in ven-ration. 


INFERIOR, ſtands oppoſed to SUrERIOR © _ 
Ir ErIOR courts of ricord, in Engliſh Law-writers, is uſed 
as a general name for corporation-courts, courts-leet, 
and ſheriffo-torns. See COURTS. 
Moſt courts ate ſubordinate to ſome other; but for di- 
ſtinQticn ſake the term infer z;r-corrt is by fir Matthew 
Hale, and others, applied in the manner here mentioned. 
IxvrentloR, mat ocean, planet. See the ſubſtantives. 
I:;vER1OR penis, in A24tomy, a name given by Spigelius to 
one of the muſcles of the penis, generally called the 


accelerator by the moderns z and by Veſalius, and others 
of his time, pr mus penis. 


INFIDEL, a term applied to ſuch perſons as ar 


II. TUR IGR obliquus, ferrainus, ſubſcapularis. See the ſeveral 
articles. 

Ir FRIORIS lahii deprefſor, labii elevator. See DEPRES- 
son, and ELEVaToOR. 

INVERNAL g, in Chemiſiry, is a name given to the 
BoLT He, woen its ſtem is continued downward into 
the body of ihe glals veſſel, and left open only by a very | 
{mall orifice. 

INTERN AI- Vit, a name given by Hoffman, and ſome other 
of the chemical writers, to nitre; they have allo called it | 
cer berus chemicus. 

E::tERNAL /{-ne. Sce Lapis infernalis, Caus Tie and 

 CnysTal.s of /iver. 

INFER'TILYLY. See FERTILITY. 

LNZIBULATION, in Auntiguiti. It was a cuſtom among the 
Romans, to mf ulate their finging boys, in order to pre- 
ſerve their voices: fer this operation which prevented 
their retracting the prepuce over the glans, and is the 
very reveile to (itcumciſion, kept them from injating 
their voices by premature and prepolterous venery : ſerv— 
ing as a kind of padlock, it not to their inclinations, at 
leaſt to their ebilities, It appears by ſome paſſages in 
Martial, that a leſs decent uſe was made of »fibulation, 
among the luzuious Romans; ſor ſome ladies of diſtine- 
tion, it ſceins, took this method of confining their para- 
mours to their own cmbraces. Juvenal alſo hints at 
ſome ſuch practice. Celſus, a chaile author, ſays, znfi- 
bulation was ſometimes practiſed for the fake of health; 
and nothing deilroy» it more than the lilly practice this 
operation ſeems intended to prevent. This practice is 
not perhaps likely to be revived ; if, however, any one 
who has ſuffered in his conſtitution by prepolterous ve- 
nery, ſhould be able to gee children, and ſhould be in- 
clined to prevent the ſame misfortune in them, by mfi- 
tulation ; the method of doing it is thus: 

The ſkin which is above the glans is to be extended, and 
marked on both fides with ink, where it is perforated, 
and then ſullered to retract iftfelf, If the marks recur 
upon the glans, too much of the ſkin has been taken 
up, and we mult make the marks farther ; if the glans 
remain free from them, they ſhew the proper place for 
allixing a fibula then paſs a needle and thread through 
the {kin where the marks are, and tye the threads toge- 
ther 3 taking care to moe it every day, until the parts 
about the perforations are cicattiſed: this being effected 
take out the thread, and put in the ful; which the | 
lighter it is the better. Celſus, lib. vii. cap. 25. | 

Au. hors have uot determined what the FIBULA of the 
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ancient ſurgeons was, though no doubt they were for dif. 
ferent purpoſes. In the preſent caſe, the, fibula ſeems to 


mean a ring of metal, not unlike. what the country 
people put through the noſes of ſwine.. 


e not bape 
tized and that do not believe the truths of the Chtriſtian 
religion.” See DErsST. EL vo | 


INFINITE, that which has neither beginning, nor end : 


in which ſenſe God alone is % finite. 


INF1NITE is alſo uſed to ſignify that which has had a be- 


ginning, but will have no end: as angels, and human 
touls. a 

This makes what the ſchool-men call inte a parte 
peſt ; as, on the contraty, by infinitum a parte ante, they 


mean that which has an end, but had no beginning. See 
INDEE1N1TE and FINITE. | 


INein1TE, in Mathematics, is applied to quantities which 


are either greater, or ſmaller, than any allignable ones. 
In which ſenſc it differs not much from what we other- 
wile call indefinite, or indeterminate. Thus, an 


INT INI TF or INFINITELY great line, in geometry, de- 


notes only an indefinite or indeterminate line; to which 
no certain bounds, or limits, are prefcribed. 


INFINITE quantities, Though the idea of magnitude in- 


hnitely great, or ſuch as exceeds any afhgnable quantity, 
does include a negation of limits; yet all ſuch magni- 
tudes are not equal among themſelves ; but betides 
infinite length, and infinite area, there are no leſs than 


three ſeveral forts of z»finte folidity 3 all of which are 


quantities /i generis; and thoſe of each ſpecics are in 
given proportions. | 

Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to be con- 
ſidered, either as beginning at a point, and ſo infinitely 
extended one way; or elſe both ways from the ſame 
point: in which cafe the one, which is a beginning of 
infinity, is cne half of the whole, which is the ſum of 
the beginning and ceaſing iu¹ty, or, infinity a parte ante, 
and @ parte pa, which is analogous to eternity in time 
or duration ; in which thee is always as much to follow, 
as is paſt any point or moment of time. 

Nor does the addition or ſubtraction of time, length or 
ſpace of time, alter the caſe, either as to infinity or 
eternity; ſince neither the one nor the other can be any 
part of the whole, 

As to infinite ſurface or area, any right line infinitely 
extended both ways on any ite plane, divides that plane 
into equal parts, the one to the right; and the other to 
the letr of the ſaid line; but if from any point in ſuth 
a plane, two right lines be infinitely extended, ſo as to 
make an angle; the finite area, intercepted between 
theſe infinite right lines, is to the whole infinite plane, as 
the arch of a circle drawn on the point of concourſe 
of thoſe lines as a centre, intercepted between the ſaid 
lines, 1s to the circumference of the circle ; or as the 
degrees of the angle to the 360 degrees of a circle. 

For an example Two finite right lines meeting at a 
right angle on an finite plane, do include a quarter 
part cf the whole infinite area of ſuch a plane: if two 
parallel infinite lines be ſuppoſed drawn on ſuch an inf- 
nite plane, the area intercepted between them will be 
likewiſe z»Jinitez but at the tame time it will be infinite— 
ly leſs than the ſpace intercepted between two infinite 
lines, that are inclined, though with never ſo ſmall an 
angle, becauſe in the one caſe the given finite diſtance 
of the parallel lines diminiſhes the infinity in one degree 
of dimenſion ; whereas in a ſector, there is infinity in 
both dimenſions ; and conſequently the quantities are 


one infinitely greater than the other, and there is no 


proportion between them. 


From the ſame conſide ration ariſe three ſeveral ſpecies of 


infinite ſpace or ſolidity ; for a parallelepiped, or a cv- 
linder inhmtely long, is greater than any fnite mag- 
nicude, how great ſoever ;; all ſuch ſolids ſuppoſed to be 
formed on a given baſis, are in proportion to one an- 
other, as thoſe baſes. But if two of thoſe three dimenſions 
are wanting, as in the ſpace intercepted between two 
parallel planes infinitely extended, and at a finite di- 
itance 3 or with infinite length and breadth, it have a 
finite thicknels ; all ſuch ſolids ſhall be as the given 
finite diſtances one to another. 

But theſe quantities, though infinitely greater than the 
other, ate yet infinitely lets than any of thoſe wherein 
all the three dimenſions are infinite—Such are the ſpaces 
intercepted between two inclined planes infinitely ex- 
tended ; the ſpace intercepted by the ſurface of a cone, 
or the ſides of a pyramid, likewiſe infinitely continued, 
&c. of all which, notwithſtanding the proportion of one 
to another, and to the 70 war, or valt abyſs of infinite 


ſpace (wherein is the locus of all things that are, or can 


be) or to the ſolid of infinite length, breadth and thick- 
nels (taken all manner of ways) are eaſily affignable— 
For the ſpace between two planes is to the whole, as the 


angle 
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angle of thoſe planes to the 360 degrees of the circle. 
As for cones and pyramids, they are as the fpherical 
ſurface intercepted by them, is to the ſurface of the 
ſphere ; and therefore cones are as the verſed fines of 
half their angles to the diameter of the circle : theſe 
three ſorts of infinite quantity are analogous to a line, 
ſurface, and ſolid ; and like them, cannot be compared 
or have any proportion one to another. 


* 


INF 


force how great foever that tends towards the centre 
could cauſe it to change that direction. But it is to be 
obſerved, that the geometrical magnitude by which the 
force is meaſured is no more imaginary in this than in 
other caſes, where it becomes infinite z and philoſophical 
problems have limitations that enter not always into the 
general ſ6lution given by geometry. 

But although by proper care errors may be avoided in 


INrFiN1TES, Arithmetic of. See ARITHMETIC, 
IxrixtrEs, Chara@ters in Arithmetic of. Sec CHARACTER, 
INFINITE Decimals. See REPETEND. 

InriniTE Propyſition, in Logic. See PROPOSITION. 
ISF1NITE Dy/treſs, in Law. See DisTREsS, 
INEINITELY nal! quantity, called alſo an infinitetmal, is 


the method of infinitehmals, yet it] muſt be owned that 
to ſuch who have been aceuſtomed to a more ſtrict and 
rigid kind of demonſtration in the elementary parts of 
geometry, it may not ſeem to be conſiſtent with perſect 
accuracy, that, in determining the firſt differences, any 
part of the element of the variable quantity ſhould be 


that which is ſo very minute, as to be incomparabie to 
any finite quantity; or it is that which is lefs than any 
aſſignable quantity. 
An infinite quantity cannot be either avgmented or leſ- 
ſened, by adding or taking from it any finite quantity; 
neither can a finite quantity be either augmented, or 
leſſened, by adding to, or taking from it an finitely 
ſmall quantity. 
If there be four proportionals, and the firſt be inferitel 
greater than the ſecond ; the third will be infinitely greater 
than the fourth. 
If a finite quantity be divided by an i»finitely ſmall one, 
the quotient will be an infinitely great one; and if a 
finite quantity be multiplied by an #»finitely ſwall one, 
the product will be an infinitely ſmall one; if by an in- 
finitely great one, the product will be a finite quantity. 
If an infinitely ſmall quantity be 3 into an in- 
finitely great one, the product will be a finite quantity. 
In the method of infiniteſimals, or of infinitely ſmall 
quantities, the element by which any quantity increaſes 
or decreaſes is ſuppoſed to be infinitely (mall, and is ge- 
nerally expreſſed by two or more terms; ſome of which 
are infinitely leſs than the reſt, which being neglected as 
of no importance, the remaining terms form what is 
called the differcuce of the propoſed quantity. The 
terms that are neglected in this manner, as infonitely leſs 
than the other terms of the element, are the very ſame 
which ariſe in conſequence of the acceleration, or retard- 
ation, of the generating motion, during the infinitely ſmall 
time in which the element is generated ; fo that the 
remaining terms expreſs the element that would have 
been produced in that time, if the generatlng motion 
had continued uniform, as is farther explained under 
FLUX10N. 
Therefore thoſe differences are accurately in the ſame 
ratio to each other, as the generating motions or fluxions. 
And hence, though infiniteſimal parts of the elements 
are neglected, the concluſions are accurately true, with- 
out even an infinitcly ſmall error, and agree preciſely 
with thoſe that are deduced by the methods of fluxions. 
In order to render the application of this method eaſy, 
fome analogous principles are admitted, as that the in- 
finitely ſmall elements of a curve are right lines, or that 
a circle is a polygon of an infinite number of ſides, 
which being produced give the tangents of the curve, 
and by their inclination to each other meaſure the cur- 
vature. This is as if we ſhould ſuppoſe that when the 
baſe flows uniformly, the ordinate flows with a motion 
which is uniform for every infinitely ſmall part of time; 
and increaſes, or decreaſes, by infiintely ſmall differences 
at the end of every ſuch time. 
But however convenient this principle may be, it muſt 
be applied with caution and art, on various occaſions. 
It is uſual therefore, in many caſes, to reſolve the ele- 
ment of the curve into two or more finitely ſmall right- 
lines; and ſometimes it is neceſſary (if we would avoid 
error) to reſolve it into an infinite number of ſuch right 
lines, which are infiniteſimals of the ſecond order. In 
general it is a poſiulatum in this method, that we may 
deſcend to infiniteſimals of any order whatever, as we 
find it neceſſary ; by which means any error that might 
ariſe in the application of it, may be diſcovered and 
corrected by a proper uſe of this method itſelf. 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that when the value of a quan- 
tity that is required in a philoſophical problem becomes 
in certain particular able infinitely great, or infinite'y 
little, the ſolution would not be always juſt, though 
ſuch magnitudes were admitted. As when it is required, 
to find by what centripetal force a curve would be de- 
ſcribed about a fixed point that is either in a curve, or 
is ſo ſituated that a tangent may be drawn from it to 
the curve. The valve of the ſerce is found infinite at 
the centre of the forces in the former caſe, and at the 
oint of contract in the latter; yet it is obvious, than an 
Infinite force could not inflect the line deſcribed by a 
body that ſhould procced from either of theſe points, 
into a curve; becauſe the direction of its motion in ei- 
ther caſe paſſes through the centre of the forces, and no 
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IxriNIiT r Series. 6 
INFINITIVE, in Grammar, the name of one of the Moos, 


rejected, merely becauſe it is infinitely leſs than the reſt; 
and that the ſame part ſhould be afterwards employed 
for determining the ſecond and higher differences, and 
reſolving ſome of the moſt important problems. Nog 
can we ſuppoſe, that their ſcruples will be removed, but 
rather confirmed, when they come to conſider what has 
been advanced by ſome of the moſt celebrated writers on 
this method, who have expreſſed their ſentiments con- 
cerning inffnitely ſmall quantities in the preciſeſt terms; 
while ſome of them deny their reality, and conlidec 
them only as incomparably leſs than finite quantities, in 
the ſame manner as a grain of ſand is incomparably leſs 
than the whole earth ; and others repreſent them in all 
their orders, as no leſs real than finite quantities. And 
although it appears from what has been ſaid in this ar- 
ticle, that a ſatisfactory account may be given for the 
brief way of reaſoning that is uſed in the method of in- 
finiteſimals; while nothing is neglected without account- 
ing for it; and that the harmony between the method 
of fluxions, and that of infiniteſimals thus appears more 
perfect. 

And however ſafe and convenient this method may be, 
yet ſome will always ſcruple to admit finitelylittle quan- 
tities and infinite orders of infinitefimals, into a ſcience 
that boaſts of the moſt evident and accurate principles, 
as well as of the moſt rigid demonſtrations. It is there- 
fore proper, that this extenſive and uſeful doctrine ſhoul4 
be eſtabliſhed on unexceptionavle principles. Sc 
articles FLUx ION. and LiMIT. See alſo M. 
laurin's Treat. of Fluxions in the Introdur 1. 7 
40, &c. and book i. art. 495 to 502. 


INeIin1TELY Infinite Frattions, or all the powers of ali 1 


fractions whoſe numerator is one, are together equal to 
an unit. See the demonſtration hereof given by Dr. 
Wood, in Hooke, Phil. Coll. N“ 3. p. 45, ſeq. 

Hence, it is deduced, 1, That there are not only infinite 
progreſſions, or progreſſions in infinitum ; but alſo in- 
finitely farther than one kind of infinity. 2%, That the 
in finitely infinite progreſſions are notwithſtanding com- 
putable, and to be brought into one ſum ; and that not 
only finite, but ſo ſmall as to be leſs than any aſſignable 
number. 3“, That of infinite quantities, ſome are equal, 
others unequal. 4, I hat one finite quantity may be 
equal to two, three, or more other quantities, whether 
infinite or finite. 

See SERIES. 


which ſerve for the conjugating of verbs. 

The infinitive does not denote any preciſe time, nor does 
it determine the number, or perſons, but expreſſes things 
in a looſe indefinite manner; as, to teach, &c. 


Hence the Latin and modern grammarians bave called 


verbs under this mode, from this their indefinite nature, 
mfinitives. Sanctius bas given them the name of im- 
perſonals; and the Greeks that of &7ap:wpala from the 
ſame reaſon of their not diſcovering either perſon oc 
number. 

Infiniti ves, ſays Mr. Harris, not only lay afide the cha- 
racer of ATTRIBUTIVES, but they alſo aſſume that ot 
SUBSTANTIVES, and are diſtinguiſhed with their ſeve— 
ral attributes: e. g. Dulce & dec erum eſt pro patria MORI 3 
SCIRE tuum nihil eſt, &c. 

Hence the infinitive has been ſometimes called ecyo4% 
pnuarixoy, a verbal noun 5 ſometimes 0 pros, the 
verb's noun. The reaſon of the appellation is evident 
in Greek, by its taking the prepoſitive article before it 
in all caſes ; thus, To , 18 ypaptm, T Ya The 
ſame conſtruction is not unknown in Engliſh. Thus 
Spencer, 


For not ta have been dipped in Lethe's lake 
Could fave the fon of Thetis from to die: 1. e. 


are Ts due. 

The ſtoics held the infinitive as the genuiue g or verb, 
a name which they denied to all other modes; becauſe the 
true verbal character was conceivcd to be contained ſimple 
and unmixed in the infinitive only: thus, 7 walk, means 


ſimply that energy, and nothing more: the other modes, 
balides 


INF 


befides expreſſing this energy, ſuperadd certain affections, 


which reſpect perſons and circumſtances. The infinitive, | 


ſays Priſcian, /ignificat ipſam rem, quam continet verbum. 
The ixſinitive, in the application of it, naturally co— 
aleſces with all thoſe verbs, that denote any tendency, 
deſire, or volition of the ſoul, but not readily with others, 
See Harris's Hermes, p. 163, &c. 

In molt languages, both ancient and modern, the infinis 
tive is diſtinguiſhed by a termination peculiar to it; as 
TuTi'iy in the Greek, ſcrilere in the Latin, ecrire in the 
French, /crivere in the Italian, &c. but the Engliſh is 
defective in this point; ſo that to denote the %nitive, 
we are obliged to have recourſe to the artiele e: except- 
ing ſomeumes when two or more infinitrves follow each 
other. 0 

The practice of uſing a number of »finitives ſucceſſively, 
is a great but a common fault in language; as he effered 
to go to teach to writs Englith — Indeed, where the in- 
nitives have no dependence on each other, they may be 
uſed elegantly enough; as to mourn, to figh, to fink, 10 
worn, to ate. 

INFINITO, in the /taltan Mfic, is uſed for ſuch canons on 
fugues, as may be begun again and again: whence they 
are alſo called perpetual fugues. See FUGUE. 
INFINITY, the quality which denominates a thing infinite, 
The idea ſignified by the name zfenity is beſt examined 
by conſidering to what things infizy is by the mind at- 
tributed, and how the idea itſelf is framed : finite and in- 
finite are looked upon as the modes of quantity, and are 
attributed primarily to things that have parts, and are 
capable of increaſe or diminution, by the addition or 
ſubtraction of any the leaſt part. Such are the ideas of 
ſpace, duration, and number. When we apply this 
idea to the Supreme Being, we do it primarily in reſpect 
of his duration and ubiquity: and more figuratively, 
when to his wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and other aitri- 
butes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incompre- 
benſible : for when we call them infinite, we have no 
other idea of this nit but what carries with it ſome 
reflection on the number, or the extent, of the acts or 
objects of God's power and wiſdom, nich can never 
be ſuppoſed ſo great, or fo many, that theſe attributes 
will not always ſurmount and exceed, though we mul- 
tiply them in our thoughts with the init of endlets 
number. We do not pretend to ſay, how theſe attri- 
butes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of 
our narrow capacities: but this is our way of conceiv- 
ing them, and theſe are our ideas of their infinity. 

We come by the idea of infinity thus: every one that 
has any idea of any ſtated length of ſpace, as a foot, 
yard, &c. finds that he can repeat that idea, and join 
it to another, to a third, and ſo on, without ever com- 
ing to an end of his additions. From this power of en- 


larging his idea of ſpace, he takes the idea of infinite | 


ſpace, or immenſity. By the ſame power of repeating 
the idea of any length or duration we have in our minds, 
with all the endleſs addition of number, we alſo come 
by the idea of eternity. 3 
if our idea of infinity be got by repeating without end 
our own ideas, it may be aſked, why do we not attri- 
bute it to other ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace and du- 
ration; ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often repeated 
in our minds, as the other? yet nobody ever thinks of 
infinite ſweetneſs, or whiteneſs, though he can repeat 
the idea of ſweet or white, as frequently as thoſe of yard 
or day? To this it is anſwered, that thoſe ideas which 
have parts, and are capable of increafe by the addition 
of any parts, aftord us by their repetition an idea of in- 
finity ; becauſe with the endleſs repetition there 1s con- 
nected an enlargement, of which there is no end: but 
it is not ſo in other ideas; for if to the perfectelt idea I 
have of white, I add another of equal whiteneſs, it en- 
larges not my idea at all. Thoſe ideas, which conliſt not 
of paris, cannot be augmented to what proportion men 
pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received 
by their ſenſes ; but ſpace, duration, and number, being 
capable of increaſe by repetition, leave in the mind an 
idea of an endleſs room ſor more 3, and ſo thoſe ideas 
alone lead the mind towards the thought of ihn. 
We are carefully to diſtiuguiſh between the idea of the 
infinity of ſpace, and the idea of che ſpace infinite. 'The 
firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed cndlets progreſſion of the 
mind over any repeated idea of ſpace ; but to have ac- 
tually in the mind the idea of ſpace infinite, —is to ſup- 
pole the mind already paſſed over all thoſe repeated ideas 
of ſpace, which an endleſs repetition can never totally 
repreſent to it; which carries in it a plain contradic- 
tion. Sce OPACE, 3 
This will be plainer, if we conſider infinzty in numbers 7 
the infinity of numbers, to the end of whote addition 
every one perceives there is no approach, caſily appears 
to any one that reſſects on it: but how clear ſoever this 
Vol. II. NY 185. 
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idea of the infinity of numbers be, there is nothing yet 
more evident than the abſurdity of the idea of an actual 
infinite number. Locke's Eſſay, vol. i. chap. xvii, 


InriniTY of aftiens, in Law; the lord of the ſoil may 


have a ſpecial action againſt him who ſhall dig ſoil in 
the king's highway ; but one ſubject may not have his 
action againſt another for common nuiſances ; for if he 
might, then every man might have it, and fo the a&ions 
would be infinite, &c. 1 Co. Inſt. 56. 9 Rep. 113. 


INFIRMARY, a place where the ſick and weak belonging 


to any ſociety, or community, are diſpoſed, either for 
nur ſing or cure. See HosPITAL. 


INFLAMMABILITY is that property of bodies which 


diſpoſes them to kindle, or catch fire. See FLAMx, 
HeaAT, and PRLodfis rox. 
Among the many 
ſurpriſing phenomena which the world owes to the late 
improvements in chemiſtry, there is none which has 
more attracted the admiration of the generality of man- 
kind than that remarkable one of producing cual flame 
by mixing two liquor, both cold to the touch; the acid 
[pirits of minerals, and the chemical oil of vegetables, 
See CORUSCATION, 
Becher is the firſt author who has publiſhed an account 
of this phenomenon. He obſerves, in his Phyſica Sub- 
terranea, that oil of vitiiol, which is a very ſtrong acid 
liquor, with oil of turpentine, which is a vety ſulphureous 
one, produces a violent heat, and actual fire or flame, 
Becher giving no farther account of the proceſs than this, 
ſeveral of the ſucceeding chemiſts tried the experiment, 
but all without ſucceſs, At length Borrichius (ſee Co- 
penhagen TranſaQtions for the year 1671) explained it, 
with all the neceſſary particulars, and the effect accord- 
ing to his directions has been ſometimes produced; 
though the great uncertainty of a thouſand little acci- 
dents, all of which muſt neceſſarily concur to the pro- 
ducing the flame, has made it often miſs even in the 
molt careful hands. The method of Borrichius is this; 
mix in a glaſs veilel four ounces of freth drawn and 
highly rectiſied oil of turpentine, with fix ounces of aqua 
fortis newly made and carefully prepared; cover the veſſel 
and ſhake the two liquors well together. After they 
have ſtood together half an hour, open the veſſel, and 
there will proceed out of the mouth of it large quantities 
of flame mixed with great clouds of ſmoak. 'T'he expe- 
riment will not ſucceed, however, unleſs the liquors are 
freſh made, and the vellel be expoſed to the heat of the 
ſun. And many who have failed in trying the experi- 
ment, from their neglect of certain circumitances which 
appeared trifling to them, have cenſured both authors 
as relating untruths. Tburnefort, in the year 1700, 
inflamed by this method the oil of ſaſſafraſs. Homberg, 
in the year 1701, fays,, in the Memoirs of the Academy, 
that he inflamed oil of turpentine by mixing it with ni- 
trous acid ; but he ſays, that the oil muſt be thick. Rou- 
viere, in the year 1706, inflamed the empyreumatic oil 
of guyac ; and his experiment was much talked of, be- 
cauſe it ſucceeded more eaſily than the others, becauſe 
this inflammation is very vivid, and becauſe it is attended 
by a ſurpriſing circumſtance, namely, that from amid(t 
the flames ariſes a black, thin, ſpongy body, of a con- 
ſiderable height, which is, as we ſhall ſee, only the 
thickeſt part of the oil rareſied and burnt during the in- 
flammation. This--inflammation of oil of guyac was 
ſolely attznded to, and was ſhewn to ſtudents in courles 
of A aca and experimental philoſophy; till Hoffman, 
a German chemiſt, and Geoffroy, a French chemiſt, 
having made many experiments on this matter, diſco- 
vered at the fame time, that ſmoking nitrous acid, mixed 
with concentrated vitriolic acid, ſucceeded much better 
for the inflammation of oils, and particularly of the oil 
of turpentine, which had been almoſt relinquithed. Mem, 
Acad. Paris, 1702, and 1726, 
Mr. Rouelle then reſumed this ſubject, and publiſhed, in 
the year 1747, a memoir filled with many experi- 
ments, which ſhewed, that by nitrous acid may be in- 
flamed all efſential oils, including oil of turpentine, and 
even thoſe ſweet” exprefſed oils which ate capable of 
uickly thickening and drying, ſuch as oils of nuts, lin- 
ſeed, emp, provided that the acid be ſufficiently cone 
centrated. Laſtly, the ſame chemiſt diſcovered, that 


even the ſweet oils leaſt difpoſed to dry, that is, thoſe 


called fat oils, ma alſo be inflamed. But to make their 
inflammation ſucceeded, the method mentioned by Hoff. 
man and Geoffroy was neceſſary; that is to fay, ſome 
concentrated vitriolic acid muſt be previouſly mixed with 
the nitrous acid. As theſe laſt mentioned oils are of 
all oils the leaſt inflammable, we have reaſon to believe 
that every oil may be inflamed by a mixture of theſe 
two acids, 

Mr. Rouclle farther remarks, in the above quoted me- 
moir, that flame is more certainly produced in all theſe 
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experiments, when the nitrous acid is poured on at in- 
tervals, and when it is applied to that part of the oil 
which the portions of acid firſt poured on had thickened, 
heated, and dried. The inflammation of oils by acids 1s 
now become an experiment eaſily performed. The fol- 
lowing circumſtances are remarked to be peculiar to the 
inflammation of the ſeveral kinds of oil, 

All efſential oils, and even the ſweet drying oils, may 
be inflamed by the nitrous acid alone, provided that the 
veſſel in which the inflammation is to be 'made be of a 
convenient ſize and form, that the nitrous acid be ſuf- 
ficiently concentrated, and that a ſuſficient quantity of 
acid and oil be employed. The veſſel ought to be ſuf- 
ficiently wide-mouthed ; and the nitrous acid, for greater 
certainty, ought to be ſo concentrated that a phial, ca- 
pable of containing exactly an ounce of pure water, 
ſhall be capable of containing one ounce, four gros, and 
two ſcruples of this acid. Laſtly, an ounce of this acid, 
and as much of the oil to be inflamed, ought to be em- 
ployed, although leſs 3 may ſucceed, but leſs 
certainly. The oil is firſt put into the veſſel in which 
the inflammation is intended to be. Then the veſſel 
containing the nitrous acid is to be tied to one end of a 
rod, that the operator may not be hurt by the part of 
the mixture which is generally thrown out of the veſſel, 
and ſometimes to a conſiderable diſtance. One half or 
two-thirds of the acid is poured at once. A conſider- 
able ebullition is excited by the reaction of theſe two 
liquors. The oil becomes black, thick, and ſometimes 
inflames. If it does not inflame within four or five ſe- 
conds, more nitrous acid muſt be poured upon the part 
which appears thickeſt and drieſt, and then the mixture 
neyer fails to be inflamed. 

The oils of almonds, olives, rapes, and other fat oils, 
have not been hitherto inflamed by the nitrous acid alone. 
But theic inflammation is effected, as Mr. Rouelle prac- 
tiſes, by mixing with them firſt equal quantities of the 
concentrated vittiolic and nitrous acids, which occaſion 
leſs quick and violent ebullition than in the preceding 
inſtances ; but when this ebullition is at its height, ſome 


pure nitrous acid muſt be poured on the thickeſt part of 


the mixture. Then the inflammation generally happens, 


but is leſs ſtrong than when any other kind of oil is uſed. 
Although theſe phenomena be ſurpriſing, their theory is 


eaſy. All oils contain phlogiſton as a conſtituent part. 
Nitrous acid alſo contains phlogiſton. Hence we may 


underſtand the cauſe of the powerful aQion of theſe two 


ſubſtances upon each other. The heat reſulting from 
their reaction is equal to that of ignition; and hence the 
oil and even the nitrous acid being capable of inflamma- 
tion, muſt conſequently be inflamed. Chemical Dict. 
vol. ii. art. Inflammation. 
INFLAMMABLE principle. See PHLOGISTON. 
INFLAMMATION, from in, and flamma, flame, in Sur- 
gery and Phyſic, a tumor attended with a preternatura] 
heat, and redneſs, and a continval pulſation and prick- 
ing-; frequently ariſing from ſome obſtruction or ſtag- 
nation in the ſmall arterial blood-veſſels or lymphatics; 
by means whereof the blood flowing into ſome part faſter 
than it can run off again, ſwells up, and cauſes a ten- 
ſion, with an unuſual ſoreneſs, redneſs, and heat. 
Others have defined inflammation, in relation to the 
cauſe that produces it, to be an increaſed circulation 
in any pa't, from irritation, external or internal, local 
or univerfat : in conſequence of which irritation, a greater 
quantity of fluid circulates through, and is ſecreted in a 
art that is inflamed, than when it is in its natural ſtate. 
3 nothing has been more variouſly accounted 
for than the pfoximate cauſe of inflammation; and in 
all probability, ſays an ingenious writer, it is intimately 


connected with thoſe operations of the minuteſt parts of 


the body which we are at preſent, and perhaps ſhall 
ever remain, ignorant of. The ſymptoms of every in- 
flammation, which are a painful tumor, with increaſed 


heat, redneſs, and ſenſibility, plainly ſhew a congeſtion of 


fluids, a more frequent action of the moving powers, 


and a violent ſtate of the nerves diſpoling them to com- 


municate ſenſation in too great a degree. The remote 
cauſes of inflammation are wounds, bruiſes, ſudden and 
excellive cold; luxations, aromatic aliments, &c. Phy- 
Gcians have given diſtinct names to the infammation, 
of the ſeveral parts; ſee the ſubſequent articles. All the 
inflammations that are denominated phlegmonous are 
ſeated in the ſanguine arteries of the part inflamed ; 
and the mucous membrane is the ſeat of thoſe influm- 
mations which are diſtinguiſhed by the name of inflamma- 
tions of the mucous membrane; in which caſe, the irri- 


tation being in the ſurface of the membranes, ſtimulates 


the ſecretory mucous glands to accumulate and diſcharge 
more than they do in a natural ſtate. If there are tu- 


mots, the inflammation is phlegmonous; and theſe are |. 
diltinguiſhed into phlegmonous which ate ſeated in the | 


dies are in theſe caſes to be applied. 
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ſanguine arteries and cellular membrane (ſee Pur gg. 
Mon); and eryſipelatous, whoſe ſeat is in the ſkin, or 
other internal membranes not cellular. See Erys1es. 
LAS. 
Inflammations terminate variouſly according to their dif. 
ferent degrees of violence, the cauſes from which they 
ariſe, the parts which they effect, and the particular con- 
ſtitution of the patient, with ſeveral other circumſtances 
that preſage what will be the end of the inflimmation, 
But the ſeveral ways wherein an inflammation terminates 
have been uſually reckoned four. The firſt is reſolution - 
when, upon removing the cauſe, the ſymptoms go off 
gradually, and leave the part in the ſame ſtate in which 
it was before the diſeaſe took place. This is the termi. 
nation which is always to be preferred, unleſs the inflam. 
mation has been produced by morbific matter, which is to 
be diſcharged externally. 
The grand intention ot the treatment of all inflammations 
ſhould be to open ſuch ſmall veſſels as ate obſtruQed 
and to reſtore the blood to its natural conſiſtence and free 
circulation; and this is commonly termed in ſurgery the 
reſolution or diſperſion of tumors. When in cafes of 
this kind the nf.,mmatory figns are but gentle, it is al. 
ways beſt immediately to ſet about the diſperſing of the 
tumor. If the cauſe of the inflammation is external and 
obvious, as thorns, ſplinters, bullets, or any other ſo— 
reign body ſtuck in the part, this is to be Immediately 
removed, if that can be done with ſafety. So when the 
inflammation proceeds from too tight a bondage in 
wounds, & c. or from a luxation or fracture, the firſt 
thing to be done is to looſen the bandage, to let the 
fracture, or to reduce the luxation. It is after this very 
proper to open a vein in the arm, and aſter that to give 
a briſk but not heating purge; and if the ſymptoms do 
not abate, this method is to be repeated at proper inter- 
vals. Internal medicines which are watery, diluting, 
cooling, and attenuating, do great ſervice on theſe oc- 
caſions. 
A proper regimen is alſo to be obſerved in regard to 
diet: all aliments that are of diſſicult digeſtion, all pickled 
or ſalted meats, and all ſpices and fermented liquors, 
with every thing elſe that may tend to heat and inflame 
the blood, are to be carefully avoided. Ihe moſt proper 
aliments are broths, and drinks made of pearl-barley, oats, 
or flour. Decoctions of all the cooling plants, as ſorrel, 
endive, &c. mixed with ſmall quantities of lemon juice, ot 
any other of the vegetable acids, are uſeful ;z and when the 
inflammation 1s great, a little nitre ſhould be added to the 
drinks. Nor is there leſs care required about the exter- 
ternal applications; for though ſome to appeaſe infamma- 
tions uſe only heating medicines, and others only cool- 
ing ones, yet either ſort, if applied at random, and in 
all caſes, may prove pernicious; for one medicine can 
never in theſe caſes ſerve for all conſtitutions. To per- 
ſons of a hot temperament the cooling external reme- 
Of this kind are 
the litharge-vinegar, applied warm on linen rags folded 
together, or hot vinegar mixed with red-lead, or with 
bole armeniac, and applied in the ſame manner; or oxy- 
crate, or vinegar, and water mixed in equal quantities; 
or of any of theſe liquors may be taken ſix ounces, and 
to this an ounce of common talt, and two ounces of ci- 
ther nitre or ſal ammoniac being added, and with this mix- 
ture linen rags many times doubled, and applied wet 
to the part, will be of great ſervice. In the night-time 
allo, when theſe applications cannot ſo conveniently be 
renewed, a plaſter of the red-lead, or other cooling one, 
may be of no ſmall uſe, This is the proper method in 
hot conſtitutions ; but, on the contrary, in cold and 
pblegmatic ones, ſpirit of wine alone, or camphorated 
ſpirit, or either of theſe with an admixture of a (mall 
2 of Venice treacle, are very ſucceſsful remedics 
or the diſperſion of 'inflammations, being applied on 
linen cloths doubled in the ſame manner; fo alſo is 
ſpirit of wine mixed with lime-water, or even lime-wa— 
ter alone, or Hungary water with lapis calaminaris, ce- 
ruſe, ſal ammoniac, or bole armeniac, or a mixture of a 
pint of reCtified ſpirit of wine with two ounces of Caſtile 
ſoap. This Jaſt applied warm is hardly ſecond to any 
medicine in theſe intentions. Decoctions of worm wood, 
mint, ſavin, ſouthernwood, and other ſuch herbs, made 
with ſalt-water or lime-water, are alſo very good external 
applications; and to theſe may be added, when neceſ- 
ſary, either camphoraed ſpirit of wine, or Caſtile ſoap: 
and not only rhe decoction of theſe herbs, but the herbs 
themſelves when boiled may be applied as a cataplaſm, 
with great ſucceſs. : 
Mr. Goulard obſerves, that emollient topics are in great 
meaſure contrary to the indications that are to be ful- 
filled in reſolving an inflammation : they increaſe every 
degree of tumor, by adding to the quantity of accumu- 


lated matter, and 1cndering the veſſels more yielding 
to 


o 
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to its impulſe and leſs able to carry it off. Saturnine to- 
pics on the other hand, ſeem peculiarly calculated to 
anſwer every indication of a teſolvable ivflammation, The 
aſtringent and ſedative properties combined, tend to give 
a tone to the fibres, and make the veſſels capable of 
emptying themſelves, and at the ſame time to moderate 
the increaſed motion and ſenſation. Other aſtringents 
and ſtimulants, ſuch as the uſual mixture of vinous 
ſpirit with vinegar, will likewiſe prove ſedative. The 
ſaturnine water, by its mild aſtringency, its ſedative and 
antiſeptic quality, ſeems peculiarly adaped to that ſpecies 
of inflammation called the ERyYSIPEL AS. However, there 
are various caſes in wich the refolution of an inflam- 
mation cannot poſhbly be effected: and, therefore, in 
ſuch caſes, recourſe muſt be had to ſuch means as are 
moſt likely to promote a ſpeedy and favourable supro— 
RATION, which is the ſecond mode in which an am- 
mation terminates, or rather the conſequence of it. 3. 
An inflammation ſometimes terminates in a SPHACELUS or 
GANGRENE, which is produced by a puttefaction ge- 
nerated in the mortified fleſh, and communicating its 
ferment to the ſurrounding part. This ſhould never be 
promoted by art, but its progreſs prevented or limited by 
ſeparation of the dead fleſh, or checking the putrefaCtive 
fermentation in it. For this purpoſe, emollients, with a 
proper mixture of antiſeptics, ſhould be vſed ; practice 
bas, therefore, rightly introduced the application of warm 
poultices, compoſed of farinaceous ſubſtances and vine- 
gar, ſtrong beer grounds and the like; and the cataplaim 
made of ſaturnine water appcars very well calculated for 
this purpoſe. But when a ſpreading gangrene proceeds 
from an internal cauſe, which uſually happens in drop- 
ſical and leucophlegmatic habits, or in extreme old age, 
emollients of every kind are to be avoided, and the 
warmeſt ſtimulants and moſt powerful antiſeptics are in- 
dicated. The fourth mode in which an inflammation ter- 
minates, according to ſome writers, is a SCIRRHUS, 
which grows more compact in the part affected as the 
1mflanmation remits or goes off, But this is juſtly con- 
fidered by ſome late writers as a peculiar diſeaſe ; ſince 
it ſeldom or never occurs but in venereal, ſcrophulous, 
or cancerous caſes, when it is the forerunner. and not 
the conſequence of an flammatrion; the tumor gene- 
rally appearing before the diſcolouration. 
It may be obſerved, in general, that in all phlegmonous 
in flammationt, there are two indications, viz. to lefſen 
or remove the irritation, and to abate the increaſed af, 
flux of the humours. With reſpect to the firſt, endea- 
vours muſt be uſed to remove every thing that occaſions 
the morbid irritation : when ſpaſms are the cauſe, opium 
is the molt proper remedy ; when a ſtimulating fluid is 
ſecreted on a ſenſible membrane, its action may be hin- 
deted by the application of oily, unctuous, or mucilagi- 
ous matter: the morbid acrimony may be deſtroyed by 
proper alteratives, as mercury, &c, The irritability of 
the part may be deſtroyed or diminiſhed by means of the 
bark, preparations of lead, &c, The diſtenſion of the 
internal veſſels may be reCtified by reſtoring the circu. 
lation on the external ſurface of the body, or giving in- 
ternal medicines to relax the ſmall veſſels, through the ſy— 
ſtem, by their action on the ſtomach, ſuch as nitre, ſal am- 
moniac, all the neutral ſalts, ipecacuanha, ſeneca root, an- 
timonial preparations, cold water, by external applications, 
as ſinapiſms, bliſters, &c. The ſecond indication may be 
anſwered by bleeding, purging with neutral ſalts, internal 
ſedative medicines, as acids and narcotics, and the ex- 
ternal application of ſedatives, as the preparations of 
Jead, &c. An inflammation may allo be excited on the 
ſkin, if this be not the part inflamed, near the part pri- 
marily affected, by means of friction, the volatile lini- 
ment or bliſter ; the dict ſhould be cooling and attenuat 
ing, asalready directed; and the drink barley water, in 
which gum arabic has been diſſolved, with the addition 
of nitre. The belly ſhould be kept lax in all kinds of 
inflammation, and internal ones are much relieved by a 
frequent ule of clyſtets. Vapouis and warm baths ſerve 
to leflen the irritation of the tibres and to retard the mo- 
tion of the blood. When the inflammation abates, at- 
tenuants and aperients, ſuch as guaiacum, fafſafras, &c, 
are uſed with ſome advantage, Heilter's Surgery, part 
i. p. 194, &c. Aikin on Lead, &c. p. 39. Motherby's 
Dict art. [nflammatton. 
A late author is of opinion that the ophthalmia, angina, 
phreuitis, peripncumonia, pleuritis, hepatitis, nephritis, 
and rheumatiſmus, have all the ſame characteriſtic, and 
differ in nothing but the part affected; ſo that if one has 
a right knowledge of an inflammation on an external part, 
its progreſs and proper remedies, and at the ſame time 
is thoroughly acquainted with anatomy and the animal 
economy, he cannot be at a loſs to diſtinguiſh and treat 
any of the diſeaſes belonging to this claſs. Medic. Eff. 
Fdinb. vol. i. | 
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INFLAMMATION of the bladder proceeds, in a great meas 
ſure, from the ſame cauſes as that of the #idneys, and te- 
quires a ſimilar treatment. It is known by an acute 
pain towards the bottom of the belly, and difficulty of 
paſling urine, with ſome degree of fever, a conſtant in- 
clination to go to ſtool, and a particular deſire to make 
water. The diet mult be light and thin, and the drink 
of a cooling nature. Bleeding is very proper at the 
beginning, and in robuſt conſlitutions it will often be 
neceſſary to repeat it. The lower part of the belly 
ſhould be fomented with warm water, or decoction of 
mild vegetables, and emollient clyſters ought frequently 
to be adminiſtered, &c. the patient ſhould abſtain from 
every thing that is of a hot, acrid, and ſtimulating qua- 
lity, and hve entirely upon ſmall broths, gruels, and 
mild vegetables. Buchan. | 

INFLAMMATION of the brain See PHRENZY. 

INFLAMMATION of the breaſts. See TuMoRs of the 
breaſts and /ſ/omen's MILE. 

INFLAMMATION of the diaphragm. See PARAPHRENITIS, 

INFLANMATION of the ear. See OTALGIA. 

INFLAMATION of the che. See OPHTHALMIA. 

INFLawmaATiON of the fauces, &c. See ANGINA and 

UINZY. 

* MAT ION of the inteſiinss. See ILIAC paſſion. 

INFLAMMATION of @ j6int, See RHEUMATI1SM. 

INFLAMMATION of the kidneys, See NEFHRTI1S. 

INFLAMMATION of the liver. See HEPAT1'TiS and LIVER. 

INFLAMMATION of the lun gs. See PERIPNEUMONY. 

INFLAMMATION of the mediaſtinum, meſentery, @ſophagus, 
pericardium, and pericfleum. See theſe articles 

INFLAMMATION of the pleura, See PLEURISY, 

INFLAMMATION of the ſpleen. See SPLENITIS-. 

INFLAMMATION of the ſtomach, called alſo, gaſtritis and 
inflammatory CoLtic, proceeds from any of the cauſes 
which produce an inflammatory fever, as cold liquor 
drank when the body is warm, obſtructed perſpiration, 
or the ſudden ſtriking in of any eruption, or from the 
acrimony of the bile, and acrid ſubſtances taken into the 
ſtomach, as ſtrong vomits or purges, corroſive poiſons, 
& c. It is alſo occaſioned by repelling the gout from the 
extremeties; and by hard indigeſtible 3 as 
bones, the ſtones of fruit, &c. ſwallowed into the ſto- 
mach, This diſeaſe is attended with a fixed pain and 
burning heat in the {tomach ; great reſtleſſneſs and 
anxiety; a ſmall, quick, hard pulſe ; vomiting, or at 
leaſt a nauſea and ſickneſs; exceſſive thirſt; coldneſs of 
the extremities ; difficulty of breathing; cold clammy 
ſweats; and ſometimes convulſions and fainting fits. 
The ſtomach is ſwelled and feels hard to the touch; and 
the patient has a ſenſe of pain when he takes any kind 
of food or drink, eſpecially if it be either too hot or cold. 
When he vomits every thing he eats or drinks, is ex- 
tremely reſtleſs, has a hiccup, with an intermitting pulſe 
and frequent fainting fits, the danger is very great. 

In this diſorder all acrimonious, heating, and irritating 
food and drink are to be carefully avoided: and a vomit 
is very hurtful, The food ſhould be light, thin, cool, 
and eaſy of digeſtion ; the drink ſhould be clear whey, 
barley- water, or decoctions of emollient vegetables, as 
liquotice and marſh-mallow rocts, ſarſapatilla, &c. i 
Bleeding is almoſt the only dependence, and it muſt be 
freely uled, notwithſtanding the lowneſs of the pulſe, 
and repeated till the pulſe riſes. Flannel cloths dipped 
in lukewarm water, or a decoction of emollient vegetables, 
ſhould be applied to the region of the ſtomach. The feet 
and legs ought to be frequently bathed in lukewarm 
water, and warm bricks or poultices applied to the foles 
of the feet. The warm bath is alſo very beneficial. In 
this, and all other infiammatiens of the bowels, an epiſpaſ- 
tic, or bliſtering plaiter, applied over the part affected, 
is an excellent remedy, and ſeldom fails of giving relief. 
Mild clyſters of warm water, or thin water-gruel, with 
the addition of a little ſweet oil, honey, or manna, when 
the patient is coſtive, ſhould be frequently adminiſtered, 
and are of very great importance. Buchan's Dom. Med. 
p. 314, &e. 
INFLAMMATION of the teſticles. 


Sec HRRNIA Humorel:s 
and Tumors of the TESTICLES. 


INFLAMMATION of the throat, See ANGINA and Quixzr. 
INFLAMMATION of the tonfils See LoxsiLs. 
INFLAMMATION of the vagina. 


Sec VAGINA. 

INFLAMMATION of the worms is a diſorder to which wo- 
men aſter child-birth, when the Loch are impeded, 
are molt frequently ſubject: the common cauſes of this 
complaint, beſides thoſe of internal inflammatiens in ge- 
.neral, are tearing, bruiſes, external ſtimuli, and obſtruct- 
ed menſtrua or lochia, When it happens after abortion 
and child-birth, it is attended with a pain at the bottom 
of the belly, which is neither throbbing nor conſtantly 
acute; a frequent pulſe, often ſmail, ſometimes irtegu- 
lar, and in ſtrong habits and after early abortions, hard; 


a delirum 


INF 


a delirium, ſubſultus tendinum, and other ſymptoms of 
irritation : the womb gangrenes and mortifies, and the 
patient ſinks. But if the uterus has not been lately im- 
1 the pain is more conſtant, bounded and throb- 
ing ; the pulſe is hard, full, and ſtrong, and accompanied 
with other ſymptoms of general inflammation z and it the 
diſeaſe increaſes, the pulſe is ſmall and frequent, the 
ſymptoms of irritation attend, and ſuppuration is more 
licely to happen. In both as different parts of the 
womb are affected, there is a ſtrangury or a ſuppreſ- 


ſion of urine ; the ſmall quantity diſcharged is fetid and 


hot; a teneſmus attends with a pain in going to ſtool : 
or there is a pain in moving the lower extremities, or 
ſwelling, with heat, to be felt by introducing a finger, 
up the vagina, the os tince being thut; univerſal reſt- 
leſſneſs, thick urine, pain upon external preſſure; the 
the belly is tenſe; a red ſtain extends up to the navel and 
turns black when fatal; and if it happens in an impreg- 
nated 'uterus, an aborcion follows. It often happens 
that the woman can only lie on her back, and on turning 
to either ſide, the feels a painful heavy maſs fall to 
that ſide, and at the ſame time an exceſlive pain in the 
loins, kidneys, and groin of the oppoſite fide. This diſ- 
order may be removed by a ſpontaneous eruption of the 
menſes, or of the lochia; or, after an abortion or child- 
birth, by a conſtant, gentle, and long continued ſweat : 
or it may terminate in an abſceſs or a mortification, both 
which »re almoſt always fatal. When an inflammation 
attacks a womb not lately impregnated, the common te- 
medies uſed in caſes of internal inflammation are to be 
employed. In abortions and labours, when the patient 
hath no: been much weakened, and the pulſe is hard 
and not very frequent, blceding in the arm may be bene- 


ficial, but can rarely be repeated; therefore the general 


method of cure will depend on relaxants, ſuch as the 
antimonial powder and faline draught, moderately uſed. 
To which may be added anodyne and antiſpaſmodie fo- 
mentations and poultices. Perſpiration may be free; 
the other uſual evacuations by urine and ſtool may be 
moderately promoted; but all extraordinary ones are 
dangerous, If the pain continues, notwithſtanding the 
uſual treatment, opiates may be ſometimes given with 
ſucceſs, If a ſuppuration comes on, an exit for the 
pus ſhould be procured as ſoon as poſſible, which, when 
it points to the perinzum, may be ſometimes obtained. 
Motherby. 


INFLAMMATORY @&d//zaſes. Jo theſe are to be referred 


coughs, pleuriſies, peripneumonies, acute rheumatiſms, 


inflammations of the brain, bowels, and other parts, at- 


tended with a fever ; alſo leſſer inflammations without a 
fever, and fevers of an inflammatery kind, where no part 
is ſo peculiarly affected as to give name to the diſeaſe. 
And, laſtly, all chronic diſorders ariſing from inflamma- 
tions, whereof the chief are old coughs, conſumptions, 
and the rheumatiſm without a fever, See the pieced- 
ing articles and references. | 
All theſe diſeaſes are the conſequences of catching colds, 
and are prevented by the ſame means as colds. Sec 
Coup. 

Blecding is the moſt indiſpenſable remedy in the cute oſ 
all inflammatory diſorders, and therefore to the delaying 
this too long, or not repeating it, is owing, that colds 
end in dangerous fevers, rheumatiſms, or conſumptions. 
See BLEEDING. 

In all inflammatory diſorders, the principal intention of 
cure is to diminiſh the force of the blood, to thin it, and 
to relax the fibres; on which account, bleeding, attc- 
nuants, and diaphoretics, are the chief remedies. Phy- 
ſicians have generally ſuppoſed, that the increaſed action 
of the blood-veſſels in inflammatory diſeaſes increaſes the 
tendency of concretion in the craſſamentum. But Mr. 
Hewſon has advanced a new doctrine, which has alſo been 
adopted by Dr. George Fordyce, in his Elements of the 
Practice of Phyſic, viz. that inflammation inſtead of 
increaſing, leſſens the diſpoſition of the blood to co- 
agulate, and inſtead of thickening, thins it, at leaſt its 
coagulable part; the ſurface of blood which is about to 
form a cruſt or ſize, remaining much longer fluid than 
that of blood in diflerent circumitances : and he ſuppoſes 
that what floats on the ſurface of ſuch blood is coagul- 
able LYMPH, attenuated by the increaſed action of 
the blood-veſlels. Phil. Cranſ. vol, Ix. p. 390. 

An early ſweat tends alſo to prevent an inflammatory 
FEVER; for which purpoſe the diaphoretic draught of 
the Edinburgh diſpenſatory is recommended; or, in 
{lead of it, a ſpoonful of the plain ſpiritus Mindereri 
may be given every two hours, till a ſweat breaks out ; 
or two ſcruples of the ſalt of hartſhorn, ſaturated with 
about three ſpoonfuls of common vinegar, may be given 
in one draught at bed-time. Pringle, Obſerv. on the 
Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 73- 77+ 127, leq. 


* 


INFLAMMATORY fevers, Dee ardent or inflammatory Fa- 


VER. | 


5 


INFLECTION, called allo difrattion, and de flection 


IN F 


INFLATION, formed from in, and flatus ; of flo, 7 dew. 


blowing up, act of ſtreching or filling any flacei 
diſtenſible body, with a — or windy *Y . wy 
Optics, is a property of light, by reaſon of which, os 
it comes within a certain diſlance of any body, it will 
either be bent from it, or towards it ; which is a kind of 
imperfect refleftion or teſraction. 
This property was firſt taken notice of by Dr. Hocke: 
who ſhews that it differs both from eien and refrac. 
tion; and ſeems to depend on the unequal denfity of th 
conſtituent parts of the ray, whereby the light i5 dit. 
perſed from the place of condenſation, and rarcfied or 
3 diverged into a quadrant : and this deflection 
e ſays, is made towards the ſuperficies of the opake body 
perpendicularly, Some writers aſcribe the firit diſcovery 
of it to Grimaldi, the }]: ſuit. He firtt publithed an account 
of it, in his treatite De Lumine, Coloribus, & Iride, printed 
in 1666 nor did any other perſon lay claim to the diſco. 
very, except Dr. Hooke, who communicated his obſer. 
vations on this ſubject to the Royal Society, in 16-- 
It appears, however, that Dr. Hooke had not heard of 
the diſcoveries of Grimaldi; for he ſpeaks of his own 
as a diſcovery of a new property of light, not mentioned 
by any optical writer before him. See DirFracTtion 
Sir Iſage Newton diſcovered alſo, by plain experiment 
this in ect ion of the rays of light; and M. de la Hire af. 
ſures us he found, that the beams of the ſtars being ob. 
ſerved, in a deep valley, to paſs near the brow of a hill 
are always more refraCted than if there were no ſuch 
hill, or the obſervations were made on the top thereof; 
as if the rays of light were bent down into a curve, by 
paſſing near the ſurface of the mountain. * 
Sit Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, makes ſcveral experi- 
ments and obſervations on the infeirn of the rays of 
light; which ſee under LiGHT, and Rays, 
M. de la Hire obſerved, that when we lock at a candle 
or any luminous body, with our eyes nearly ſhut, rays of 
light are extended from it, in ſeveral directions, to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, like the tails of comets. The true 


occaſion of this phenomenon, which has exerciſed the. 


ſagacity of Des Cartes, Rohavlt, and others, ſeems to be 
that the light paſſing among the eye laſhes, in this Gtu- 
ation of the eye, is infieQted by its near approach to them 
and therefore enters the eye in a great variety of directions. 


INFLECTION, in Grammar, the variation of nouns and 


verbs, in their ſeveral caſes, tenſes, and declenſions. 
Infl:Hon is a general name, under which are compre- 
hended both CONJUGATION and DECLENSION, 


INFLECTION, point of, of a curve, in Geometry, is a POINT 


or place where the curve begins to bend, or turn a con- 
trary way. 88 55 

If a curve line, as AF K Tab. III. Geometry, fie. 53.) be 
partly concave, and partly convex towa:ds any right line 
as A B, or towards a fixed point, the point F, which di. 
vides the concave from the convex part, and conſequently 
is at the begining of the one and end of the other, % 
called the point of iuflection, as long as the curve being 
continued beyond F keeps its courſe the ſame : when 
it returns back again towards that part or fide, from 
whence it took its original, it is called the point of retro- 
greſſion . See the article RERTROGRESs ;o. 

To conceive this, it is to be conſidered, that any quan- 
tity which goes on continvally increaſing or decreaſing 
cannot change from a poſitive to a negative expreſſion, or 
trom a negative to a poſitive one, without firſt becoming 
equal to an infinite, or nothing. It becomes equal to 
nothing, if it continually decreaſe; and equal to an in- 
finite, if it continually increaſe, 

Now, if through the point F be drawn the ordinate E F, 
and the tangent F L, and from any point, as M, on the 
lame fide of A F, be drawn the ordinate M P, and the 
tangent MIT; then in curves which have a point of in- 
fiettion, the abſciſs A P continually increaſes, and the 
part A T of the diameter, intercepted between the vertex 
of the diameter and the tangent MT, increaſes alſo, till 
the point P fall into E: after which it again begins to 
diminiſh : whence the line A T mult become a maximum 
NL, when the point P falls into the point E. 

In thoſe curves which have a point of retrogreſſion, the 
part A increaſes continually, and the abſciſs increaſes, 


till the point TJ falls into L; after which it again dimi- 


niſhes : whence AP muſt become a maximum, wheu the 
point T falls into I. | 


If AE =», EF =y, then will A L= —x (fe 
J 


ya”) 


TANGENT) whoſe FLUX1ON, which is out =" RN 


c 


8 1 | 
— 33 LL ſuppoſing + conſtant, be- 


+ 5 


J 
ing divided by *, the fliuxion of AL mult become nothing : 
i. e. 


2 


1. . 2 

—y, j= ©; which is a general form for finding F, che 
point of inſflection, or retrogreſſion, in thoſe curves whoſe 
ordinates are parallel to one another, For the nature of 
the curve A F K being given, put the equation of the 
curve into fluxions; from which, or from other proper - 
ties of the curve, find the value of x or 55, and put this x 
or y and its value into fluxions, making both & and 5 = 
©: then by expunging the reſt of the fluxional quantities, 
we ſhall determine the value of x, i. e. AE ory, i. e. 
E F, at the point of infection ſought, _ | 

E. g. To find the point of inflet2:on Bin the curve AB Y 
( fig. 54.) whoſe equation (putting the abſciſs A Cg x, 
ordinate CB = y, and, the perpendicular AE = a) is 4 
* =a® y+x* y. F rom the fluxion ;zof this equation, viz. 


, , 2 „ 24 K K- 2X K 
2axi=d@y + 2x xy + x*% ve deduce y= 


4* + x* 
. 1 ea0.1 0:1 "I 6.0 * 4 a x* 2 al x x 
1. e. by ſubſtituting for * its W — ax \ ; 


and the fluxion of this equation, making both æ and 3= o- 
15 0 =225 Xx 0+ eV — 4 K 4A N 2 A 


—2==0: ſo that multiplying by 75 and dividing * 


a* + * 
which multiplied by + x and divided by 24* #*;gives 
d = af + £)* 4 af —at — 4 x+; therefore, 4 x* + 
4 a* x* = @* + x*)*; which equation divided by #*+ 4 
makes 4 x* = a* + x* ; therefore 3 * = a, and x = 
a V *)\; and if this value be ſubſtituted for it in the given 
equation of the curve, we ſhall have y, or the ordinate at 


a X a® 
1 1 . @« * a x? = . 
the point of inflexion AZIDE ALD 


2 2 2 | 

— r - a. Let A C be equal to à A E. 
and with the radius c E, deſcribe the are EC; then will 
C be the point from which the ordinate to the point of in. 
flection muſt be drawn: for C a; and E. — e A? 
AC, LE $8 = == AC = x; of x 
=aV/ 5» . | 

In order to know whether any curve be concaye or con- 
vex towards any point aſſigned in the axis, find the value 
of y at that point; then if this value be poſitive, the 
curve will be convex towards the axis, and if it be nega- 
tive, it will be concave... For other methods of deter- 


mining the point of inflefion in different curves, ſee 
Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. i. p. 65- Rowe's Introduction, 
&e. part i, chap. 5. The rule for determining the points of 
contrary flexure and retrogreſſion of curves, which ſup- 
poles the ſecond fluxion of the ordinate to be nothing 
or infinite, i.e. , or o, is liable to ſeveral exceptions, 
as is ſhewn very fully and clearly by Mr. Maclaurin, in 
his treatiſe of Fluxions, book i. chap. g. book ii. chap. 5. 
art. 866 and 867. ot OE ST el 
The ordinate y paſſes through a point of contrary flexure, 
when, the curve being continued on both ſides of the 
ordinate, 5; is a maximum or minimum. But this does 
not always happen when j=0, or. Mr. Maclaurin 
obſerves, in general, that if 5, J, ), &c. vaniſh, the num- 
ber of theſe fluxions being odd, and the fluxion of the 
next order to them having a real and finite value ; then 
y paſſes through a point of contrary flexure ; but if the 
number of thcſe fluxions that vaniſh be even, it cannot 
be ſaid to paſs through ſuch a point; unleſs it ſhould 
be allowed that a double infinitely ſmall flexure can be 
formed at one point, | 
The curve being ſuppoſed to be continued from the or- 
dinate y, on both Gdes, if 3 be infinite, the extremity of 
the ordinate is not therefore always a point of contrary 
flexure, as 5 is not always, in this caſe, a maximum, or 
minimum; and the curve may have its concavity turn- 
ed the ſame way on both ſides of the ordinate. But theſe 
caſes may be diſtinguiſhed by comparing the figns of 3 
on the different ſides of the ordinate ; for when theſe 
ſigns are different, the extremity of y meeting the curve 
is a point of contrary flexure, : 
The ſuppoſitions y=0, or o, and of yr g, or o, ſerve 
to direct us where we are to ſearch for the maxima and 
minima, aud for points of contrary flexure ; but we are 
not always ſure of finding them. For though an ordi- 
nate or fluxion that is poſitive, never becomes negative 
at once, but by increafing and decreaſing gradually, yet 
after it has decreaſed till it vaniſh, it may thereafter in- 
creaſe, continuing {ill poſitive z or after increaſing till it 
becomes infinite, it may thereafter decreaſe without 
changing its ſign. 
INFLUENCE, à quality ſuppoſed to flow from the bodies 
Var, II. N“ 185. | 


INF 
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of the ſtars, either with their heat, or light, to which 
aſtrologers vainly attribute all the events which happen 
on the earth. 5þ 93-24 bnd i541. 
Alchemiſts, alſo; who to this. aſcribe the philoſophers 
ſtone, tell us that every thing in- nature is -produced-by 
the influences of the ſtars, which, in their paſſage through 
the atmoſphere; imbibe many of its moiſt-parts, the groſ- 
ſeſt whereof they depoſit in the ſands and earths where 
they fall $ that theſe, filtrating through the pores of the 
earth; deſcend even to the centre, whence they are driven, 
by the central fire, back again to the ſurface z and in their 
aicent, by a natural kind of ſublimation, as they find 
earths duly diſpoſed; they form natural bodies, as metals, 
minerals, and vegetables, &c. Thus, it is pretended, 
that chemiſtry, conſiſting of an artificial imitation of theſe 
natural operations, and in applying active principles to 
paſſive principles, can form natural bodies, make gold, 


&c., See IRANSMUTATION, and PHILOSOPHERS 
STONE, 


INFLUENT; a term uſed where a liquor or juice, by the 


contrivance of nature, and the laws of circulation, falls 
into any current or receptacle, 


'Thus with reſpe to the common receptacle, the chyle 
is its influent juice; and ſo is the bile to the gall-bladder ; 
the venal blood to the heart in its diaſtole; and the like. 


INFUENT fever is ſometimes uſed for a nervous FEVER, 


In this the warm regimen is thought uſeful by ſome, as 
low cooling drinks are in the effluent or inflammatory 


fever. : 
INFORCED. _ ! I RRHNTORCED. 
INFORCEMENT. ye REINFORCEMENT. 


IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in Law. See Fok MA Parperic, 
INFORMATION, in Law, for the king; is much the ſame 


with what is called DECLARATION for a common per- 
ſon : it is not always done directly by the king or bis 
attorney, or the clerk of the crowri-office ; but ſometimes 
by another, who ſues as well for the king as himſelf, on 
a breach of ſome penal law or ſtatute, wherein a penalty 
is given, one part to the uſe of the king, and another to 
the uſe of the informer, And it differs from an indict- 
ment, which is found by the oaths of twelve men ; and 
is only the allegation of the officer who exhibits it. The 
latter ſort of infermationt, which are partly at the ſuit 
of the king, and partly at that of a ſubject, is a ſpecies of 
gui tam actions, ſo called becauſe they are brought by a 
perſon, qui tam pro domino rege, &c. quam pro ſeipſo in 
hic parte ſequitur, and carried on by a criminal inſtead of 
a civil proceſs, By 31 Eliz. c. 5. no proſecution of this 
kind can be brought by any common informer, after one 
year is expired ſince the commiſſion of the offence ; nor 
out of the county where the offence was committed; nor 
on behalf of the crown after the lapſe of two years longer; 
nor, where the forfeiture is originally given to. the 
king alone, can ſuch proſecution be had after the ex- 
piration of two years from the commiſſion of the offence. 
It is alſo enacted by 18 fz. c. 5. that if any perſon, in- 
forming under pretence of any penal law, makes any 
compoſition without leave of the. court, or takes any 
money or promiſe from the defendant to excuſe him, he 
ſhall forfeit ten pounds; ſtand two hours on the pillory, 
and be for ever diſabled to ſue on any popular or penal 
ſtatute. And by the ſame ſtatute, if a perſon exhibits 
his information only for vexation, the defendant may 
bring information againſt the informer, | 

Informations that are exhibited in the name of the king 
alone are of two kinds ; thoſe which are truly and pro- 
perly his own ſuits, and filed ex efficio by his own im- 
mediate officer, the attorney-general ; and thoſe, in 
which, though the king is the nominal proſecutor, yet 
it is at the relation of ſome private perſon or common 
informer ; and they are filed by the king's coroner and 
attorney in the court of king's bench, uſually called the 
maſter of the crown-otfice, who, for this purpoſe, is the 
ſtanding officer of the public. The obje:pt the kjng's 
own proſecution, filed ex officio by his ewn attorney- 
general, are properly ſuch enormous miſdemeanors as 
particularly tend to diſturb or. endanger his government, 
or to moleſt or affront him in the regulgy diſcharge of 
his royal function. The object of the other ſpecies of 
information are any groſs and notorious miſdemeanors, 
riots, batteries, libels, and other immottalities of an atro- 
cious kind. And when an information is filed, in either 
of theſe ways, it muſt be tried by a petit jury of the 
county where the offence ariſes ; after which, if the de- 
fendant be found guilty, be mult reſort to the court for 
his puniſhment. Theſe informations of every kind-are 
confined by the conſtitutional law to mere miſdemeanors 
only, without extending to any capital offence. The op- 
preſſive uſe of information by the court of Star-chamber, 
&c. in the times preceding the Revolution, occaſioned a 
ſtruggle ſoon after the acceſſion of king William, to pro- 


13 N eure 


eure a declaration of their illexality by the judgment of and draws directly backwards,—Sece Tab. Anat. 
the court of king's bench. But fir John Holt, who N 7 r (Mol.) 
then preſided there, and all the judges, were clearly of INFRIGIDANS, a term uſed by ſome of the writers in 
opinion, that this proceeding was founded on the com-], medicine, to expreſs the cerate of roſes, 

mon law, and could not then be impeached. However, INFUL A, a name anciently given to one of the pontiſical 


in a few years afterwards, it was enacted by 4 and 5 
W. and M. c. 18. that the clerk of the crown ſhall not 
file any information without expreſs direction from the 
court of king's bench; and that every proſecutor, per- 
' mitted to protiiote ſuch information, ſhall give er by 
a recognizance of twenty pounds, to proſecute the ſame 
with effect; and to pay coſts to the defendant, in caſe 
of his acquittal, unleſs the judge, who tries the !7forma- 
tion, ſhall certify there was reafonable cauſe for filing it: 
and, at all events, to pay coſts, unleſs the information thall 
de tried within a year after iſſue joined. But there is a 
rovifo in this act, that it ſhall not extend to any other 
informations than thoſe which are exhibited by the mal- 
ter of the crown-office : and, conſequently, 1mformations 
at the king's own ſuit, filed by his attorney-general, are 
no way reſtrained thereby. 
There is one ſpecies of 1 {till farther regulated 
by 9 Ann. c. 20. viz. thoſe in the nature of a writ of 
QUO warranto, which is a remedy given to the crown 
againſt ſuch as had uſurped or intruded into any office 
or franchiſe. The modern information tends to the ſame 
purpoſe as the ancient writ, being generally made uſe of 
to try the civil rights of ſuch franchiſes ; though it is 
commenced in the ſame manner as other informations 
are, by leave of the court, or at the will of the attorney- 
general; being properly a criminal proſecution, in order 
ro fine the defendant for his uſurpation, as well as to ouſt 
him from his office; yet uſually conſidered at preſent as 
merely a civil proceeding. 
An information on behalt of the crown, filed in the ex- 
chequer by the king's attorney-general, is a method of 
ſuit for recovering money or other chattles, or for ob- 
taining ſatisfaction for damages in any perfonal wrong 
committed in the lands or poſſeſſions of the crown. The 
moſt uſual informations are thofe of intrufions and debt ; 
the former being for any trefpaſs committed on the lands 
of the crown, as by entering thereon without title, hold- 
ing over after a leaſe is determined, taking the profits, 
cutting down timber, or the like ; and the latter, upon 


any contract for monies due to the king, or for any for- 


feiture due to the crown upon the breach of a penal ſta- 
tute. There is alſo an information in rem, uſually filed 
in the exchequer, where any goods are ſuppoſed to de- 
come the property of the crown, if no man appears 
to claim them, or to diſpute the title of the king. Ihere 
is alſo another information, filed ex icio by the attorney- 

eneral, in the court of chancery, at the relation of tome 

- informant, called the relator, for the proper eſtabliſh- 

ment of charities, of which the king has the general ſu- 

- perintendance. Blackft. Com. b. III. p. 261. 427. b. iv. 

p. 5 403, &c. v 

INFORMATUS mon ſum, or Non ſum INFORMATUS, a 
formal anſwer made of courſe by an attorney, who is 
commanded by the court to ſay any thing he thinks good 
in behalf of his client; who having nothing material to 

urge, makes anſwer, he is not informed : on which judg- 
ment paſſes for the other party. 

INFORMER, infermator, in Law, a perſon that informs 
againſt, or proſecutes in any of the king's counts, thoſe 

© that offend againſt any law or penal ſtatute. See INn- 

| FORMATION. | | 

INFORMIS, unformed, that which has not the form or per- 
fection it ſhould have. 

InzoORMeEs Stella, in Aftronomy, are ſuch ſtars as have not 

yet been reduced into any conſtellation ; otherwiſe called 

— 

Of this kind there was a great number left by the an- 
cient aſtronomers; but Hevelius and ſome others of the 
moderns, habe provided for the greater part of them, by 
making new conſtellations. | 

INFRACTION, formed from in, and the ſupine of frango, 
I break, a rupture, or violation of a treaty, law, ordi- 

. nance, or like. 

INFRALAPSARI, the name of a ſect of Predeſtinarians, | 
who maintain, that God has created a certain number of 

men only to be damned, without allowing them the 


means neceſſary to ſave themſelves, if they would; and 


they are thus called, becauſe they hold that God's decrees 
were formed infre lapſum, after his knowledge of the fall, 
and in conſequence thereof; in contradiſtinction to the 
SUPRALAPSARIANS. 

INFRASPINATUS, called alſo Infraſcapularis, a muſcle 
which ariſes from the inferior parts of the baſis, ſpine, 
and under-coſta of the ſcapula, and which, filling the 
lower interſcapulum, paffes on between the ſpine and te- 
res minor, in a triangular form; and, growing tendinous 
at the cone, is inſerted into the head of the humerus, 
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ornaments worn on the head, Feſtus tells us that the 
infule were filaments or fringes of wool, covering that 
part of the head where the hair grows as far as the tem- 
ples, whence, on each ſide, hung down two firings called 
vittæ, for binding it, wherewith the ancients utcd to 2. 
dorn their prieſts, their victims, and even their temples 
The infula was the fame thing to prieſts that the diadem 
was to kings; viz. the badge of their dignity and autho. 
rity. The difference in ſhape between the diadem and 
the infula conſiſted in this, that the diadem was flat ang 
broad, and the infula was rounded and twiſted. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM ZH. See FLOWERS. 

INFUNDIBULUM, a Latin word, fignifying a funre! 
whence divers parts in the human body, . a telem- 
blance thereto in ſhape, are called by the ſame name. 
Such e. g. ate, the infundibulum cerelri, and infundibulumn 
renum. See BRAIN, and Kibneys.—See allo 7.5. 
Anat. (Oftedl.) fig. 5. lit. e. 

Hence alſo certain parts of plants are called infurgitu,;- 
formes. 

The word infund:bulum is alſo uſed by the metallurgic 
writers to ſignify a veſſel of a conic ſhape, ufed to pour 
a melted metal out of the crucible into. 

INFUSION, in Pharmacy, an operation whereby the vir. 
tues of plants, roots, and the like, are drawn out by let- 
m them ſteep in ſome convenient fluid menſtruum, 
without boiling them therein; ſince boiling is found to 
diſſipate the finer parts of many bitter and aromatic ſub— 
ſtances, without carefully extracting their medicinal 
principles. | 
Infuſion is uſed in bodies of a lax texture, whoſe parts are 
ſo light as not to admit of a greater motion without ha- 
zard of fiying away in vapour. - 

Its chief ule is to communicate the virtues of bodies to 
liquors, either in order to regulate their force, or correct 
their ill qualities. 
Some ifuſens are made of common water, others in 
wine, vinegar, milk, ſpirit of wine, &c. 
The bitter 1n/u/ion is prepared by cutting the tops of the 
leſſer centaury and camomile flowers, of cach half an 
ounce, and the yellow rind of lemon and orange pce!, 
of each two diams, in ſmall pieces, and infuling them in 
a quart of boiling water. A tea-cupful of this 1½%½ n 
may be taken twice or thrice a day for indigeſtion, weal- 
neſs of the ſtomach, or want of appetite, | 
Infufion of the batk, is made by inſuſing an ounce of the 
powder in a pint of boiling water, with the addition of 
four or five table ſpoonſuls of brandy, for two or thre: 
days. In diſorders which require the bark, a tea-cupful 
of this may be taken two or three times a day, 
Infuſion of carduus, is made by infuling an ounce of the 
dried leaves of carduus benediCtus in a pint of common 
water, for fix hours, without heat, and then filtering the 
liquor through paper. This ien, which may be fla- 
voured at pleaſure with cinnamon, or other aromatics, 
may be beneficially uſed in weakneſſes of the ſtomach, 
| Where the common bitters do not agree. 
Infufion of linſeed, is prepared by infuſing two ſpoonſuls 
of linſeed, and half an ounce of liquorice root fliced, in 
three pints of boiling water by the fire for fome hours, 
and then ſtraining off the liquor. The peQoral in 1/111! 
is made by adding to theſe ingredients an ounce of the 
leaves of colts-foot. . 'Phefe emollient liquors may be 
taken in diſkculty of making water, and in coughs, and 
other complaints of the breaſt. 

Inſuſon of roſes, is made by infuſing half an ounce of red 
roſes, dried, for four hours in a quart of boiling water, in 
an unglazed earthen veſſel; afterwards pouring in halt 
a dram of the vitriolic acid, called oil of vitcio!, ſtraining 
the liquor, and adding to it an ounce of loaf-ſugar. A 
tea-cupful of this aftringent i7fu/ron may be taken every 
three or four hours, in an exceſlive flow of the menics, 
vomiting of blood, and other hzmorrhages. It will 
likewiſe ſerve as a very good gargle. 

Inſuſion of tamarinds and ſena, is prepared by infuſing 
for four or five hours one ounce of tamarinds, and ſena, 
and cryſtals, of tartar, of each two drams, in a pint © 
boiling water; ftraining the liquor, and adding to it an 
ounce or two of the aromatic tincture, Perſons who 
are eaſily purged, may leave ont either the tamarinds 
or the cryſtals of tartar. A tea-cupful of this agrecabic 
cooling purge may be taken every half hout till it ope- 
rates. | 
Spaniſh ixſuſſon, is made by infuſing an ounce of Spa- 
niſh juice cut into ſmall pieces, and three drams of (a)! 
of tartar in a quart of boiling water for a night; and 
adding to the ſtrained liquor an ounce and a half of the 
yrup 
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ſyrup of poppies. In recent colds, coughs, and obſtruc- | 
tions of the breaſt, a tea-cupfol of this infubon may be 
taken with advantage three or four times a day. See 
L1iqQuORICE, OE OPTI Lt Long 

An infuſion for the palſy may be made by infuſing horſe. 

raddiſh root-ſhaved, muſtard-ſeed bruiſed, of each four 
ounces z and one ounce of the outer rind of orange-peel, in 
two quarts of boiling water, in a cloſe veſſel, for twenty- 
four hours. A tea-cupful of this warm ſtimulating me- 

dicine may be taken three or four times a day, in para- 
lytic complaints. It excites the action of the ſolids, 
proves diuretic, and, with warmth, promores perſpira- 
tion. If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marſh- 
trefoil be uſed inſtead of the muſtard, we ſhall have the 
anti- ſcorbutic infuſion. Buchan's Dom. Med. Appendix. 

InFuUS10N is alſo uſed to ſignify the action of conveying 
liquor into the body by the veins. See INjEcT.on. 
Some phyſicians have found out a new method of purg- 
ing, by infufing a cathartic into the veins, which operates 

retty much after the manner of a clyſter. 

GA, in Botany. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a permanent empalement divided into five parts at 
the top; it has one petal, is fur:nel-ſthaped, and cut into 
five fringed ſegments at the brim, out of which ariſe a 
great number of ſtamina, which are three times the length 
of the tube; at the bottom of the tube is ſituated an 
oblong germen, which becomes a fleſhy pod, including 
ſeveral irregular ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, natives 
of the Welt Indies. Miller. | 
Linnzus has joined this genus to the Mimosa. 

INGANNO, in the /raliin Mufic, is uſed when the com- 
poſer, after having done every thing proper for making a 
cloſe or cadence, inſtead of ſo doing places a mark of ſi- 
lence in the place of the final note. This word is Italian, 

ſignifying decert. 

INGEMINATED Flowers, are thoſe where one flower 
ſtands on, or naturally grows out of another; called alſo 

. proliferous flowers. 

GENDRING. See ENGENDERING. 

INGENITE, [nborn, ſigniſies any diſcaſe, or habit, which 

comes into the world with a perſon, nearly the ſame 
with HEREDITARY. 

INGENUITAS regni, anciently ſignified the freeholders 
and commonalty of the kingdom : the title was alſo ſome- 
times given to the barons and lords of the king's council. 

INGENUOUS, Ingenuus, among the Romans, a title ap- 
plicable to a perſon born FREE, or of free parents. 
Iſidore ſays, they are called ingenui, qui libertatem haben 
in genere non in facto; thoſe who are born free, not thoſe 
who acquire their freedom. . 

A perſon was accounted ingenuous, if only the mother 
were free, and the father a ſlave. 

Theſe could give their votes, and enjoy offices, from 
which the /iberti, or freedmen, &c. were debarred. 

InGenvovus is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify a NAT1vE of 
a country in contradiſtinction to a foreigner. 

INGESTA is uſed by ſome authors to expreſs all ſorts of 

aliment taken into the body. 

INGINEER, or EnGing6R. 

INGLUVIES. See Craw. 

INGOT, a maſs, or lump of o or SILVER, from the 
mines, melted down, and caſt in a fort of mould, but 
not coined or wrought. : ; 
The word ſeems formed from the French /angot, which 

ſignifies the ſame. — 

Ixcor is alſo a name given to the moulds or cavities, 
wherein they caſt melted metals, or regulus of ſemi- 
metals. 

INGRAFTING, or EnGRAFTING. 

INGRAILED. See ENGRAILED» 

INGRAVING, or ENGRAVING, See ENGRAVING. 

INGREDIENTS, all the mples which go into the com- 
poktion of any medicine, ointment, ſauce, or the like. 

INGRESS, in A/tronomy, the ſun's entering the firſt ſcru- 
ple of one of the four cardinal ſigns, eſpecially Aries. 

InGrEss, EGREsSs, and RBGREss, in Law, are words in 
leaſes of land, ſignifying a free entry into, a going out 
of, and returning from ſome part of the premiſes leaſed 
to anotherz as to get in a crop of corn, &c. aſter the 

term expired. n E 

IN GRE SS U, in Law, a writ of ENTRY; whereby a per- 
ſon ſeeks entry into lands or tenements. It lies in va- 
rious caſes, and has various forms. It is alſo called PR E- 

cin quod reddat. | SJ 4 

INGROSSATOR magni retuli, is the ſame as CLERK of 
the pipe. „ | Tp 

INGROSSER, or EnGrossER, in Common Law, is one 
who buys up corn growing, or any proviſions by whole- 
ſale, before the mazket, to ſell again. See FORESTAL- 
LING. r 
It alſo ſigniſies a clerk, who writes records, or inſtruments 
of law, on ſkins of parchment. See EnNGRO8$ING, 


See ENGINEER. 


See ENGRAFTING. 


| 
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INGROSSING of a fine, is the. making the indentures by 
the CHIROGRAPHER, for delivery of them to the party 
to whom the fine is levied... 1 ö 

INGUEN, that part of the body, reaching ſrom the, head 
of the thigh to above the ſecret parts; commonly alſo 
called the groin, and by anatomiſts pubes. * 
The word is pure Latin, and is derived, according. to 
ſome, from unguen, ointment; becauſe theſe parts are 
frequently anointed. Others derive it from ange, becauſe 
pains happen frequently there; and others again from 
ingenere, becauſe the genital parts are here. 

INGUINAL glands, See GLANnDs, | . 

INGUINAL ligament. This, which has been alſo called 
frum its diſcoverer I gamentum FALLOPILI, is an apponeu- 
rotic, or ligamentary band, faſtened by one end to the 
anterior and ſuperior part of the os ilium, and by the 
other to the ſpine of the os pubis. The middle portion 
of it is very narrow, but it expands conſiderably towards 
both its extremities. It is cloſely joined to the muſcles 
of the abdomen, and to the aponeurotic facia of the 
the thigh, but ſeems to be often wanting. 1 

INGUINALIS, an appellation given to any ſubdiviſions 
made of the inguen; or any thing therein contained, or 
applied thereto by way of medicine, or the like. 

InGUiNAL1s, hernia, See HERNIA and BUBONOCELE. 

INHARMONICAL relation in M. ſic. See RELATION 
inharmonical. . 

INHERENCE, in Philaſopby, is applied to the junctute or 
connection of an accident with its ſubſtance. 

Thus quantity has a neceſſary inherence in a natural body. 

INHERITANCE, Hzerediras, a property in lands and te- 
nements to a man and his heirs. | 
Inheritance is not only underltood where a man hath in- 
hiritance of lands and tenements by deſcent or heritage; 
but every ſee-ſimple or fee-tail, that a man hath by his 
purchaſe, may be faid to be an inheritance, for that his 
heirs may inherit it after him, The anheritances men- 
tioned 1n our law are cither corporeal or incorporeal ; the 
corporeal relate to houſes, lands, &c. that may be touch. 
ed or handled ; and the incorporeal ate rights iſſuing out 
of, annexed to, or exerciſed with corporeal inher itances ; 
as advowſons, tithes, annuities, offices, commons, fran- 
chiſes, &c. There is likewiſe another inheritance deno- 
minated ſeveral, that is, where two or more hold lands 
ſeverally; as when two perſons hold to them and the 
heirs of their two bodies, in which caſe theſe two have 
joint-eſtate during their lives, but their heirs have feve- 
ral inheritances. Goods and chattels cannot be turned 
into an inheritance. For the rules of inheritance, ſce DE- 
SCENT collateral. : . 

INHIBITION, a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge from far- 
ther proceeding in a cauſe depending before him. 
Sometimes prohibition and inhibition are put together, as 

of the ſame import; but inhibition is molt commonly a 
writ iſſuing out of a higher court-chriſtian to a lower 
and PROHIBITION out of the king's court to an inferior 
court. , 

INHOC, or IxHOR RE, in our Ol /riters, is uſed for any 
corner or part of a common field ploughed up and ſowed 
with oats, &c. and ſometimes fenced in with a dry hedge, 
in that year wherein the teſt of the ſame field lies fallow 
and common. It is called in the North of England an 
intoct, and in Oxfotdſhire a hitchin. And no ſuch in- 
hoke is now made without the joint conſent of all the 


commoners, who in moſt places have their ſhare by lot 


in the benefit of it, except in ſome manors where the 
lord has a ſpecial privilege in ſo doing. Kennet's Pa- 
roch. Antiq. 297, &c. aud his Gloſſary. by | 
The word is Saxon, compounded of in, within, and 
hoke, a corner, CE NS PS TREE 
INHUMATION. See BuR1aL, and INTERMENT. 
INHUMAT1ON, in Chemiftry, a method of digeſting ſub- 
ſtances together, by burying the veſſel in which they are 
put, in horſe-dung, or in a dry fandy earth expoſed to 
the ſun. See DiGtsTION., _ „ 1 
INJECTION, in Pharmacy, any liquid medicine made to 
be injected or thrown into the body, or any of, its parts, 
by a ſyringe, clyſter-pipe, or other inſtrument, _ 
[INJECT1ON, or INJECTING, in Surgery, the throwing in 
ſome liquor or medicine into a vein opened by inciſion. 
This practice, and that of TRA NSF Vs ION, or the con- 
veying the arterial blood of one man, or other anima!, 
into another, were once greatly practiſed, but are now 


laid adds. £25 ter 
The method of igjeing, is this: a vein is to be opened in 
the arm with a lancet as in bleeding, and the ſmall pi 
of a ſyringe being introduced at the orifice, the liquor 
intended to be mixed with the blood, and contained for 
| that purpoſe in the body of the ſyringe, is to be ſoteibly 
injefted, or thrown into the vein upwards, or toward the 
heart ; which done, the orifice is to be ſecured with com- 
preſſes and bandages as in bleeding. 
Whether 


nn 
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© Whether this practice of injeing proper medicines into 


the blood may not be found of uſe in apoplexies, quin- 
fies, hydrophobia, & c. is worthy to be tried by repeated 
experiments. The method of »jefing liquors into the 
blood of living animals, is ſaid to be the invention of fir 
Chriſtopher Wren. His method was by making liga- 
tures on the veins, and opening them on the fide of the 
ligature towards the heart; then puttin into them ſmall 
ſyringes or quills faſtened to bladders, in the manner of 
clyſter-pipes, containing the matter to be injefed; Mr. 


Boyle ſoon made the experiment upon dogs, with infu- 


ſions of opium and crocus metallorum ; all which he 
circumftantially deſcribed, in his Uſefulneſs of Experi- 
mental Philoſophy, part ii. eff. 2. Phil. Tranf. N' 7. 
Pp. 128. 
The ingenious Dr. Hales made a variety of experiments 
of this kind on different animals. See his Statical Eſ- 
ſays, vol. ii. paſſim. 
Many diſorders of particular parts are no way curable, 
unleſs the parts affected are injected with a proper liquor, 
by means of a ſyringe and proper tube. The method of 
rforming this is too obvious to need any direCtions ; 
ber theſe general cautions are neceffary in regard to it, 
that the ſyringe or tube be applied tenderly and carefully 
to the parts, eſpecially in very ſenſible or nervous parts, 
to avoid giving the patient any pain; and that the liquor 
to be injecled be neither too hot nor too cold, 
In ulcerations and inflammations of the uvula, tonſils, 
and fauces, injections are generally uſeful ; but care muſt 


be taken to preſs down the tongue with a ſpatula, or with 


the flat end of a ſpoon, and having introduced the ſy- 
ringe two or three fingers breadth into the mouth, the 


jjettion is to be carefully and gently thrown in at ſeveral | 


times. In gonorrhceas, ij etliont are often neceffary, 
to allay the heat and ſoreneſs of the urethra, and to waſh 
out the matter. The ſafeſt and beſt injedtiens on this oc- 
caſion, are warm milk, and barley-water, ſweetened with 
ſugar, honey, or ſyrup of marſhmallows; and towards 
the end a little ſaccharum faturni, diflolved in plantane 
Water. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 317. 8 . 
Ix y ECTION, enatomical, is uſed for the operation of filing 
the veſſels with coloured wax, or any other proper mat- 
ter, to ſhew their figures and ramifications. "Theſe are 
coloured, in order to make the parts more conſpicuous. 
Mr. Monro uſes red and green chiefly. For the red, ver- 
milion finely levigated muſt be got. For the green, diſ- 
- tilled verdigris is beſt; becauſe its colour is brighter than 
that of the common ſort, and it never runs into knots, 
and alſo diſſolves in oily liquors. ö 
To make the fine injection, pour a pint of the oil of tur- 
- pentine on three ounces of vermilion, or verdegris; ſtir 
them well with a wooden ſpatula, till they be thoroughly 
mixed, and then ſtrain all through a fine linen rag. 
The coarſer injection is thus made: take tallow 1 15; 
- white wax, 3 v. oil of olives F iz melt them over a 
- gentle fire; then add of Venice turpentine 3 ij. When 
this is diſſolved, ſprinkle in of vermillion or verdigris J iii. 
then paſs all throngh a warm linen cloth, hen you 
- defign to make it run far in the veſſels, add ſome oil of 
turpentine immediately before you ule it. : 
As to the practice of ixjedtiens, we refer to the Medic. 
EF. Edinb. vol. i. art. . | 
INIMBOY, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the acacia glorioſa, the tree which produces the 
bonduch or bezoar nuts. 
INITIALIA, a name anciently given to the myſteries of 
Ceres. See CEREAL, 
INITIANS punttum. See PUNCTUM. 
INITIATED, a term properly uſed in ſpeaking of the re- 
ligion of the ancient heathens ; where it ſignifies being 
admitted to the participation of the facred myſteries. 
The word comes ſrom the Latin initialus, of initiare, ini- 
tiari; which properly ſignifies to begin ſacrificing, or to 
receive or admit a perſon to the beginning of the myſte- 
ries, or of ceremonies of Jeſs importance. | 
The ancients never diſcovered the deeper myſteries of 
their religion, nor even permitted ſome of their temples 
to be open to any but thoſe who had been initiated. See 
MySTERY. : 
INJUNCTION, in Law, a writ generally grounded upon 
an interlocutory order or decree out of the court of chan- 
cery or exchequer, ſometimes to 
plaintiff, for want of the defendant's appearance ; ſome- 
times to the king's ordinary court, and ſometimes to the 
court-chriſtian, to ſtop proceedings in a cauſe, upon 
ſuggeſtion made, that the rigour of the law, if it take 
place, is againſt equity and conſcience in that caſe, that 
the complainant is not able to make his defence in theſe 
courts for want of witneſſes, &c. or that they act erro- 
n-ouſly, denying him ſome juſt advantage. The writ of 
irjuntlion is ditected not only to the party himſelf, but | 
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—— 


give poſſeſſion to the | 


— 


INK 


to all and Grigulat his counſellors; attorries; and ſolici. 


tors; and if any attorney, after having been ſerved with 
an injunctien, proceeds afterward contrary to it, the court 
of chancery will commit the attorney to the Fleet for 
contempt. But if an irjunclion be granted by the court 
of chancery in a criminal matter, the court of kinp's 
bench may break it, and proteRt any that proceed in con- 
of it. #1 5 


tempt | 
INJURY, Inj ia, in à general ſenſe, ſigniſies any thing 


contrary to juſtice and equity; that is, any wrong or da- 
mage done to a man's perſon, reputation, or goods, 
The word is derived from the Latin prepofition in, which 
here has a negative power; and jus, latoy Fight : injuria 
dicitur omne quad non jure fit. I he ancients made a god- 
deſs of njury, and called her Are. Homer makes her 
the daughter of Jupiter, and ſays; ſhe did mifchief to 
every body, even to her father; that ſhe was very nim- 
ble and tender-footed, and walked altogether on men's 
heads without ever touching the ground. 

Civilians define injury a private offence, committed de- 
ſignedly, and with an evil intention to any man's preju-: 


dice, with — to his perſon or his property. All civil 


injuries are of two kinds; the one without force or vio- 
lence, as ſlander, or breach of contract; the other joined 
with force and violence, as batteries, and falſe impriſon- 
ment. 'The author of the Rhetorics to Herenius ſays, 
Injuria eft que aut pulſatione, aut convitio, aut tur pitu- 
dine, * aures, aut vitam alicujus violavit. 

By the Roman law, the action for an injury was annual; 
that is, no reparation could be required after the expira- 
tion of a year. By the law of the Twelve Tables, where 
the injury was the breaking of a limb, the injured perſon 
might demand talionem, that is, that he might break the 
ſame limb of the criminal, 

For the breaking of a bone there were alfo conſiderable 
pecuntary punifhments aſſigned: for other injuries only 
twenty aſſes were decreed, which the poverty of thoſe 
times thought a ſufficient penalty; but the prætors after- 
wards finding this too flender a ſatisfaction, in lieu there- 
of, appointed the injured perſon to ſet a rate on the in- 
Jury, which they afterwards increaſed or leſſened as they 
thought good. | 

Some of our lawyers make a diſtinction between a da. 
mage and an injury; and indeed there are many acts 
which may be done to the prejudice of a third perſon, 
which may be properly ſaid to be damnum ine injuria, 


| INK, a liquor wherewith to write on paper or parchment. 
INK, printing. See PRINTING. | 


Ix x, writing, is commonly made of copperas and galls, 


and gum arabic ; but other aſtringent plants may ſerve 
the ſame purpoſe ; ſuch as oak-bark, red roſes; log-wood, 
or fumach. Mr. Boyle ſeems to doubt whether all aſtrin- 
gent vegetables will do the ſame. | 
Many are the propoſitions, arid methods of compounding 
the materials for making of writing int. The author of 
the Chemical Didtionary gives the following receipt ſor | 
making good int. In four French pints of common wa- 
ter or beer, let a pound of bruiſed galls be infuſed twenty- 
four hours without boiting; to this add fix ounces of 
gum arabic; and when the gum is diſſolved, fx ounces 
of green vitriol, which will ſoon give it the black co- 
ory the liquor is then to be ſtrained through a hair 
Ieve. x | 
The following method has been recommended by expe- 
rience, and is eaſily and ſpeedily practiſed. To a gallon 
of boiling water, put ſix ounces of blue galls, groſly 
pounded, and three ounces of copperas; ſtir the mixture 
well together, and then add fix ounces of gum arabic 
pounded. After ſtirring the whole thoroughly, leave it 
to lettle, and the next day ſtrain it off ſrom the dregs for 
uſe. See I Is /utea paluſtris, | 
The following compoſition will make a very good black 
writing int. Take a gallon of ſoſt water, and boil in it 
a pound of chips of log-wood for about half an hour; 
pour the decoCtion boiling hot on a pound of the belt 
Aleppo galls powdered, and two ounces of pomegranate 
peels, put into a proper veſſel. After having ſtirred them 
well together with a wooden ſpatula, place them in the 
ſun-ſhine in ſummer, or within the warmth of any fire 
in winter, for three or four days, ſtirring the mixture oc- 
caſionally; then add half a pound of green vitriol pow- 
dered, and let the mixture remain four or five days more, 
occaſionally ſtirring it; and then add four ounces of gum 
arabic diſſolved in a quart of boiling water; and after the 
ink has ſettled, ſtrain it off through a coarſe linen cloth, 
and keep it well ſtopt for uſe. 
As the duration of records, and other valuable writings, 
depends much on the goodneſs of the int employed, Dr. 
Lewis has thought this ſubje& worthy of his attention. 
The chief imperfection of common inks is, that they de- 
cay in time, and at laſt the writing becomes 1 — 


INK 


iments made by that author, he infers, that 


the decay of inks is chiefly owing to a deficiency of galls ; 


ſtroke of the pen. 


that the galls are the moſt periſhable ingredient, the 

ntity of theſe, which gives the greateſt blackneſs at 
ard (which is about equal parts with the vitriol) being 
inſufficient to maintain the colour ; that for a durable 
ink, the quantity of galls cannot be much leſs than three 
times that of the vitriol ; that it cannot be much greater 
without lefſening the blackneſs of the int; that by di- 
miniſhing the quantity of water, the int was rendered 
blacker and more durable; that diſtilled water, rain wa- 
ter, and hard ſpring water, had the ſame effects; that 
white wine produced a deeper black colour than water; 
that the colour produced by vinegar was deeper than that 


by wine; that proof ſpirit extracted only a reddiſh-brown 


tinge, and reQified ſpirit a paler brown; that the laſt 
mentioned tinctures ſunk into, and ſpread upon the pa- 
per ; and hence the impropriety of adding ſpirit of wine 
to int, as is frequently directed, to prevent mouldineſs 
or freezing z that other aſtringents, as oak - bark, biſtort, 
ſloe-bark, & c. were not ſo effectual as galls, nor gave ſo 
good a black, the colour produced by moſt of theſe, ex- 
cepting oak-bark, being greeniſh ; that the juice of floes 
did not uce a black colour with martial vitriol ; but 
that, nevertheleſs, the writing made with it became black, 
and was found to be more durable than common it; 
the inks made with ſaturated ſolutions of iron in nitrous, 
marine, acetous acids, in tartar, or in lemon juice, were 
much inferior to the ink made with martial vitriol;z that 
the colour of int was depraved by adding quicklime, 
which was done with an intention of deſtroying any ſu- 
perabundant acid which might be ſuppoſed to be the cauſe 
of the loſs of the colour of the int; that the beſt method 
of preventing the effects of this ſuperabundant acid is 
N by adding pieces of iron to engage it; and that 
this conjectute was confirmed by an inſtance the author 
had heard, of the great durability of the colour of an ink 
in which pieces of iron had been long immerſed; and 
laſtly, that a decoction of logwood uſed inſtead of water, 
ſenſibly improved both the beauty and deepneſs of the 
black, without diſpoſing it to fade, The ſame author 
obſerves, that the addition of gum arabic is not only uſe- 
ful, by keeping the colouring matter ſuſpended in the 
fluid, but alſo by preventing the int from ſpreading, by 
which means a greater quantity of it is collected on each 
Sugar, which is ſometimes added to 
inks, was found to be much leſs effectual than gums, and 
to have the inconvenience of preventing the drying of the 
ink. The colour of ink is found to be greatly injured, by 
keeping the ink in veſſels made of copper, or of lead, and 
probably of any other metal, excepting iron, which the 
vitriolic acid can diſſolve. The foregoing experiments 
point out for the beſt proportions of the ingredients for 
ink ; one part of green vitriol, one part of powdered log- 
wood, and three parts of powdered Aleppo, or blue galls. 
The beſt menſtruum appears to be vinegar or white wine, 
though for common uſe water is ſufficient. If the ink be 
required to be of a full colour, a quart, or, at moſt, three 
pints, of liquor may be allowed to three ounces of galls, 
and to one ounce of each of the other two ingredients, 
Half an ounce of gum may be added to each pint of the 
liquor; though the more gum we can employ, conſiſt- 
ently with due freedom of writing, it is probable that the 
ink will be the more durable. The ingredients may be 
all put together at once in a convenient veſſel, and well 
ſhaken four or five times each day. In ten or twelve 
days the ink will be fit for uſe, though it will improve by 
remaining longer on the ingredients ; or it may be made 
more expeditiouſly, by adding the gum and vitriol to a 
decoction of galls and logwood in the menſtruum. To 
the ini, after it has been ſeparated from the feculencies, 
ſome coarſe powder of galls, from which the fine duſt 


INK 


- F2 
beat this maſs with lamp-black, adding water by little 
and little, and continuing the cubbing, till the-mixture 
became of a due conliſtence for writing, 'This produced 
characters of a full browniſh black colour, which could 
not be diſcharged by rubbing, nor waſhed out ſo readily 
as the foregoing. Inſtead of the printers varniſh, or 
boiled oil, linſeed-oil was mixed in the ſame manner with 
mucilage and lamp-black, and the mixture diluted with 
water; and the in thus obtained was much the ſame as 
the other, Lo prevent the diſcharge by water, ſome of 
the more ſinking kinds of paper, or common'paper made 
damp as for printing, mult be uſed, which will admit the 
ink to (ink a little into its ſubſtance ; and thus the cha- 
racters will be as fixed as can be defired. Such Dr. 
Lewis found to be the ancient inks, that were ſo durable. 
Pliny and Vitruvius exprefly mention the preparation of 
ſoot, or lamp-black, and the compoſition of writing in# 
from lamp-black and gum, Dioſcorides ſets down the 
portion of three ounces of the ſoot to one of gum. 
his mixture was formed into cakes. or rolls, and dried 
in the ſun, which were occaſionally tempered with wa- 
ter, as the Indian ink is with us for painting. The an- 
cients were ſenſible that theſe int, were liable to be diſ- 
charged by water, and endeavoured to obviate this im- 
perfection, according to Pliny, by uſing vinegar, inſtead 
of water, for tempering the mixture of lamp-black and 
gum, which promotes the ſinking into the paper, After 
all, none of theſe inks can be diſcharged otherwiſe 
than by deſign ; which is the caſe with reſpe& to the 
CO int, and thoſe of printed books and copper- 

ates. 

n the courſe of Dr. Lewis's experiments, a farther im- 


provement occurred to him, which was that of uſing the 


common vitriolic int, inſtead of water, for tempering the 
ancient mixture of gum and lamp-black. By this me- 
thod the writings will have the durability of thoſe of for- 
mer times, with all the advantage that reſults from the 
vitriolic int fixing itſelf in the paper. Common writing 
ink may, in many caſes, be improved by a ſmall addition 
of the ancient compoſition, or of the common Indian 
INK. Lewis's Commerce of Arts, &c. { 16. 


Ixx powder may be prepared, by infuſing a pound of galls 


powdered, and three ounces of pomegranate-peels, in a 
gallon of ſoſt water for a week, in a gentle heat; and 
then ſtraining off the fluid through a coarſe linen cloth. 
Add to it eight ounces of vitriol diſſolved in a quart of 
water, and let them remain for a day or two; preparing 
in the mean time a decoction of logwood, by boiling a 


pound of the chips in a gallon of water, till one third be 


waſted, and then ſtraining the remaining fluid while it is 
hot. Mix this decoction and the ſolution of galls and 
vitriol together, and add five ounces of gum arabic, and 
then evaporate the mixture over a common fire to about 
two quarts; when the remainder mult be put into a veſ- 
ſel propet for that purpoſe, and reduced to drineſs in 
balneo Marie, i. e. by hanging the veffel in boiling water. 
The remaining maſs, after the fluid is wholly exhaled, 
mult be well powdered ; and when it is wanted for uſe, 
may be converted into ink by the addition of water. 

A portable or extemporancous int may be made without 
galls or vitriol, by mixing half a pound of honey and the 
yolk of an egg, adding two drams of gum atabic fincly 
levigated, and thickening the whole with lamp-black to 
the conũſtence of a ſtiff paſte ; which being put to a 
proper quantity of water, may be uſed as an it. 


InK, Indian, or Chineſe, is an admirable compoſition, in 


vain attempted to be imitated in Europe. It is not fluid; 
like our writing inks, but ſolid, like our mineral colours, 
though much lighter. They make it of all figures, but 
the moſt uſual is rectangular, about a quarter of an inch 
thick. Some of the ſticks are gilt with figures of dra- 
gons, birds, flowers, &c. In order to do this, they have 
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little wooden moulds, ſo curiouſly wrought, that we 
could hardly equal them in metals. 

To uſe this int, there muſt be a little hollow marble, or 
other ſtone, with water in it, on which the ſtick of in+ 
mult be ground, till the water becomes of a ſufficient 
blackneſs. It makes a very black ſhining in; aud though 
it be apt to ſink when the paper is thin, yet it never cuns 
or ſpreads; ſo that the letters are always ſmooth, and 
evenly terminated, how big ſoever they be. It is of great 
uſe in deſigning, becauſe it may be weakened or dimi- 
niſhed to any degree; and there are abundance of things 
which cannot be repreſented to the life without it. | 
From an analyſis of this ink, Dr. Lewis concludes that 
it contains an animal ſubſtance ſoluble in water; and con- 
ſiſts of a black powder, mixed with ſome animal glue. 
He tried to imitate it, by mixing ſome lamp - black, pre- 
pared from linſeed-oil, by hanging a large copper pan 
over the flame of a lamp to receive its ſmoke, with as 
much melted glue as gave it ſuſhcient tenacity-for being 
formed into cakes. Theſe _ when dry, auſweied 

13 | | 


has been ſiſted, together with one or two pieces of iron, 
may be added, by which its durability will be ſecured. 
It has been often remarked, ſays the ſame ingenious wri- 
ter, that the inks uſed in former times were far more 
durable than thoſe of later years; many modern records 
being more decayed than manuſcripts of much greater 
antiquity, of which we have inſtances in the Letters of 
Camillo Paderni, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions for 1753 and 1754. Dr. Lewis made ſeveral ex- 
periments, in order to recover the compoſition of this 
durable ink. Inſtead of oil; which is uſed in the prenters 
ink, he mixed both lamp- black and ivory-black with a ſo- 
lution of gum arabic; this liquor wrote of a fine black 
colour, but when dry; it rubbed off entirely by moiſture, 
Concluding, therefore, that the colour could not be ſuf- 
ficiently fixed on paper without an oily cement, and as 
oils are made miſcible with watery. fluids by the intct- 
vention bf gum, he mixed ſome of the ſofter printers 
varniſh with about half its weight of a thick mucilage of 
um arabic, working them well together in a mortar, and 
| Vor. II. No 18 Js 
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-as well as the genuine Indian in4, in regard both to the 
colour, and the freedom and ſmoothneſs of working. 
Ivory black, and other charcoal blacks, levigated very fine, 
had the ſame effect with the lamp-black; It appears from 
three receipts for the preparation of Indian int, in Du 
Halde's Hiſtory of China, that the colouring material is 
lamp-black, to which is added, in one of them, a quan- 
tity of horſe-cheſnuts, burnt till the ſmoke ceaſes. The 
conglutinating matter, in one of the preſcriptions, is a 
thin ſize of neat's leather; in another, a ſolution of gum 
tragacanth, and in the other; a mixture of ſize, with a 
decoction of certain vegetables, unknown to us. Du 
Halde obſerves, that the Chinefe have ind, of different 
goodneſs and price; that the moſt effential difference 
proceeds from the quality of the lamp-black, and that 
the beſt is the ſoot of oil, burnt in lamps, ir apartments 
fitted up for this purpoſe. 
The Chineſe have often attempted to uſe this in their por- 
celain, to give the colour of black to the figures traced 
on white veſſels, but it has been a vain attempt; for 
however beautiful and ſtrong the figures might appear 
when firſt laid on, and even when the veſſels were dried, 
it all diſappeared on the baking, and they came out quite 
white as they were put in. 'The colours for this uſe muſt 
be ſuch as can penetrate the varniſh, and endure the fire. 
Mineral colours are found to have theſe qualities, and 
theſe alone therefore are to be employed; ſuch light ones 
as this black burning off from the turface, and wholly 
diſappearing. Obf. fur les Coutumes de l' Aſie, p. 329. 
INK is alſo an appellation given to any coloured liquor uſed 
in the ſame manner as black in}; as red, green, blue, 
yellow, &c. inks. Red writing ink is prepared by in- 
fuſing a quarter of a pound of the raſpings of Braſil 
wood for two or three days in vinegar ; boiling the infu- 
ſion for an hour over a gentle fire, and afterwards filter- 
ing it, while hot, through paper laid in an earthen cul- 
lender; then put it again over the fire, and diſſolve in it, 
firſt, half an ounce of gum arabic, and afterwards alum, 
and white ſugar, of each half an ounce. Red int may 
be alſo made of vermillion, by beating together the glair 
of four eggs, a tea-ſpoonful of white ſugar, or ſugar- 
candy, powdered, and as much ſpirit of wine, till they 
be of the conſiſtence of oil; then adding ſuch a propor- 
tion of vermillion as will produce a red colour of ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength; the mixture ſhould be kept in a ſmall 
hial, or well-ſtopt int bottle, and well ſhook before it 
be uſed. Gum-water is often uſed inſtead of the glair of 
eggs; but thin ſize made of iſinglaſs, with a little honey, 
is much better for the purpoſe. 
For red 1 ink, fee PRINTING. 
Green int may be made, by putting an ounce of pow: 
dered verdigris to a quart of vinegar, and ſtraining the 


fluid, after it has ſtood two or three days: or, inſtead of 


this, the eryſtals of verdigris diſſolved in water will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe ; then diſſolve in a pint of either of 
theſe ſolutions, five drams of gum arabic, and two drams 
of white ſugar. 

Blue in# is made by grinding indigo with honey and the 
white of eggs, and making it fluid with water. 

Yellow int is made by an infuſion of ſaffron in water, 
with a little alum and gum arabic : or, by boiling two 
ounces of Av1GNON, or French berries, in a quart of 
water, with half an ounce of alum, till one third of the 
fluid be evaporated, and then diſſolving in it two drams 
of gum arabic, and one dram of ſugar, and afterwards a 
dram of powdered alum. 

In general, inks of all colours may be made by uſing a 
ſtrong decoction of the ingredients uſed for DYING, 
mixed with a little alum and gum arabic. 
ral colours, BLUE, GREEN, &c. 

Inks, ſympathetic, or ſecret. Every ſort of liquor with 
which a perſon may write, ſo that the letters do not ap- 
pear till there is ſome particular means uſed to give them 
a colour different from that of the paper, are called by 
the name of ſvmpathetic inks; and of theſe there a great 
many kinds deſcribed in the writings of- Baptiſta Porta, 
Lemery, and other authors. 

All theſe inks may be regularly diſtributed into different 
claſſes, according to the different means which are to be 
uſed to make them appear; and theſe are in general the 
four following. 1+ By giving a new liquor, or the va- 
pour of new liquor, a place on the paper, on which 
the letters are written with the naturally inviſible ink. 2. 
By expoſing the paper to the air, by which means the 
letters at firſt inviſible will appear. 3. By paſling gently 


over the letters a matter of ſome remarkable colour re- 


duced to fine powder. And, 4. By expoſing the paper 

to the fire. | 

This laſt is by much the beſt method, and is ſo general, 

that it may be prudently uſed to all papers ſuſpected of 

containing any ſecret writing, as it ſeldom fails to diſco- 

ver it. All the common in of this kind, however, when 
| * 


| 


See the leve- | 
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they have been once made to appear, either by fire or b 

any other method, can never be made to diſappear — 
but there is one kind deſcribed by Mr. Hellot, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and lgce 
tried many times with us, and elſewhere, which; though 
the letters it gives are in themſelves inviſible, and appear 
like thoſe of ſome other of theſe ini, on their being he1d 


to the fire, yet they after that will fade and diſappear on 


the paper again, and may be reproduced in this 

Cn — This — — - the firſt * 
a fifth general claſs, of which future reſearches may dic. 
cover perhaps more. PUP dee 
Of the firſt claſs of hmpathetic inks, or thoſe which do 
not appear till the paper on which they are written be 
made to imbibe another liquor, or the vapour-of another 
liquor, are the following kinds. vg 

To two or three parts of unſlaked lime put one of yel- 
low orpiment; powder and mix thgegtwo, adding fifteen 
or ſixteen times as much water * * was or iment; 
ſtop up the phial with a cok and bladder, and fet it in 
warm embers; ſhake the phial now and then for five 
hours, and warily deeant the clear part, or rather filtrate 
it. In the room of this preparation may be uſed a ſatu- 
rated ſolution of common brimſtone, made by boiling the 
brimſtone either with quicklime, or in ſtrong alcaliue ley. 
In the mean time, burn a piece of cork thoroughly, and 
when well inflamed, quench it in common water, or ra- 
ther in brandy. Being thus reduced into a fliable coal, 
grind it with fair water, wherein gum arabic has been 
diſſolved z and it will make a liquor as black as the com- 
mon ink. ek. 

While theſe are doing, diſſolve, in three times as much 


- diſtilled or ſtrong vinegar, over warm embeis, a quantity 


of red lead, or of ſaccharum ſatuxui, in thrice the quan- 
tity of water, for three or four hours, or till the liquor 
have a ſweet taſte. 'T his liquor will be as clear as com- 
mon water, Solutions of lead in aqua fortis anſwer the 
ſame end, except that, when written with, they ate apt 
to corrode the paper. 

The liquors thus prepared, write any thing on paper with 
this lalt fort, dry it, and nothing will appear. Over the 
place, write what you pleaſe with the ſecond liquor; it 
will appear as if written with common ink: when dry, 
dip a ſmall piece of rag or ſpunge in the firſt liquor, rub 
it over the written place, and the black writing will va« 
niſh ; and that wrote with the inviſible ink will appear 
black and legible. Again, take a book four or five inches 
thick, and on the firſt leaf write any thing with the 1ſt 
liquor; turn to the other end of the book, and rub there 
with a rag, dipt in the ficſt liquor, on that part, as near 
as you can gueſs, oppoſite to the writing, and leave alſo 
the rag there, clapping a paper over it; then nimbly ſhut- 


ting the book, ſtrike four or five ſmart ſtrokes thereon 


with your band, and turning the other fide uppermoſt, 
clap it into a preſs, or lay it under a good weight for a 
quarter of an hour, or even half that time; then will the 
writing done with the inviſible in& be found legible there. 
The above operation may be varied, by writing the in- 
viſible characters with the ſolution of biſmuth in nitrous 
acid, and expoſing them to the vapours of liver of ſul- 
phur, or moiſtening them with a ſolution of liver of ſul- 


hur. | f 
Diſſaire white or green vitriol in water, and writing with 
the ſolution, nothing will appear. Boil galls in water, 
and 2 rag in the decoction, and with it rub the 
3 fore writ, and it will appear black and legible. 

ub it over again with ſpirit of vitriol, or its oil, and the 
wricing will diſappear again ; rub it over again with oil 
of tartar per deliquium, the letters will appear again, but 
of a yellow colour. If the blackneſs of ordinary %% be 
deſtroyed by a ſufficient quantity of nitrous acid, the 
writing made by it will remain inviſible till it be moiſ- 
tened with liquid fixed alkali. 
The golden fympathetic ink. This is made by diſſolving 
in aqua regia as much gold as that menſtruum can take 
up, and then adding to the liquor five or ſix times as 
much water; in another veſſel there muſt be ſome tin 
diſſolved in aqua regia; and when that menſtruum has 
alſo taken up as much of the metal as it can, there 1s to 
be added to it an equal quantity of common water. The 
letters mult be written on white paper with the ſolution 
of gold, and the writing being dried in the ſhade, the 
letters will not appear, at leaſt not for ſeven or eight 
bours afterwards dip a pencil in the ſolution of tin, and 
rub that over the ſolution of gold with which the letters 
were Written, and they will appear of a beautiful purple. 
It might be ſuppoſed, that any other metals which were 
ſoluble in the ſame acid nent Yao would equally pro- 


duce this effect; but experiment ſhews, that this is not 
the caſe ; and filver and copper, though both ſoluble in 
aqua fortis, yet produce no change of colour by theſe 
precipitations made by mixing the ſolutions of them om 

| paper 


per; and this example of ſuch an effe& in the ſo- 
utions of gold and tin, is an exception to the general 
rules in the ſolutions of metals, and their effects on one 
another. F F ; 
The purple colour of thefe letters may be again effaced 
by rubbing fome ſimple aqua regia over the paper, and 
may be made to appear again by rubbing over that the 
ſolution of tin. Kunkel, Caſſius, and Orſchal, with ſome 
other writers, made the firſt ſteps towards this diſcovery, 
by their attempt to give cryſtal; by means of gold, the 
colour of the oriental rubies: Thete are belide theſe 
mineral prepatations ſome vegetable ones, which give the 
ſame phenomena, but theſe are the more certain. 
Of the ſecond kind of ympathetic inks, or thoſe which ap- 
pear on being expoſed only to the air, is the golden ink 
made by adding to a ſolution of gold in aqua regia, ſo 
much water that the liquor ſhall not ſtain a white paper; 
letters written with this will not appear till the paper has 
been expoſed ſome hours to the open air, and they will 
then begin to acquire a colour by degrees, till they ac 
length become of a deep violet colour, tending to black. 
If, inſtead of expoſing the paper to the air, it be kept in 
a box cloſe ſhut up, or cloſely folded in other paper, it 
will remain inviſible two or three months; but at the 
end of that time it will begin to appear, and will by de- 
grees become of a deep violet colour. So long as the 
old remains united to its diffolvent, it is yellow ; but 
the acid that diſſolves it being of a volatile nature, the 
greater part of it evaporates, and leaves no more than 1s 
Juſt neceſſary to colour the calx of gold which remains 


upon r. 

The ſecond of theſe is the filver int, made by a ſolution 
of ſilver in aqua fortis, weakened by diſtilled water, till 
it will not ſtain the paper. Letters written with this will 
be inviſible for three or four months, if ſhut up in a box; 
but if they be expoſed to the ſun they become legible in 
about an hour, becauſe by this means the evaporation of 
the acid is accelerated. The letters written with this in- 
are of a ſlate colour; and that ſrom the ſulphureous nature 
of the aqua fortis, every thing that is ſulphureous black- 
ening ſilver. This blackiſh colour, however, is not per- 
manent ; for the ſulphureous part finally evaporating, the 
letters are left to their natural appearance, and are of a 
true ſilver colour, if the filver that was uſed was fine, 
and the place open, ; 
In this claſs there may alſo be placed feveral metallic diſ- 
ſolutions ; as that of lead in 3 and of copper in 
aqua fortis, which give at length a browniſh colour upon 
the paper; as alſo the ſolution of tin in aqua regia, of 
mercury in aqua fortis, of iron in vinegar, of emery and 
ſeveral of the pyritz in ſpicit of ſalt. But all theſe, though 
they give letters which are after ſome time legible, on 
being expoſed to the air, are alſo made to appear in- 
ſtantly on the paper, on holding them to the fire. Each 
of theſe ſolutions gives its own particular colour; but 
they have all this diſadvantage, that in time they eat 
away the paper, and the letters are ſeen in the ſhape of 
ſo many holes. | 

Of the third claſs of ind, or that which appears on rub- 
bing over the paper with a brown or black powder, are 
almoſt all the glutinous expreſſed juices of plants, which 
are themſelves of no made colours, the milk of ani- 
mals, or any other thick and viſcous fluids, To uſe theſe, 
the letters muſt be written on a white paper, and when 
dry, there is to be thrown over them the fine powder of 
any coloured earth, or other ſuch ſubſtance z and the 
writing will afterwards appear coloured, becauſe its viſ- 
cous quality remains ſufficiently in it for the entangling 
and retaining this fine powder, though it falls eaſily off 
from every other part of the paper. Mem, Acad, Sci- 
enc, Par, 1737- a ä 

Of the fourth claſs, or thoſe inks which become viſible 
on holding them to the fire, there are a vaſt number; 
and indeed all infuſions, the matter of which is readily 
burnt to a ſort of charcoal by a little fire, will anſwer 
this purpoſe. The niceſt of this kind is the ſal ammo- 
niac ink, made by diſſolving a ſcruple of ſal ammoniac in 
two ounces of fair water. Letters written with this ſo- 
lution are inviſible on the paper, till it is held before the 
fire, or has an iron a little heated paſſed over it. The 
rationale of this is, that the inflammable part of the ſal 
ammoniac is burnt to a charcoal by a heat which is not 
ſufficient to ſcorch the paper ; and this is the caſe with 
all the reſt of this claſs. The letters written with this 
ſolution are, bowever, of no great duration; for the ſalt 
being apt to moiſten in the air, the letters ſoon ſpread, 
and run together in a confuſed manner. 

Dr. Lewis ſays, that all the ſalts which he has tried pro- 
duce this effect in a greater or leſs degree; nitre, alum, 
tartar, very weakly; ſea-ſalt more ſtrongly ; fixed alca- 
line falts (till more ſo; but ſal ammoniac the ſtrongeſt of 
all. Metallic ſolutions, made in acids, and diluted fo as 


INK 


not to eorrode the paper, act in the ſame manner. The 
Juice of lemons and milk have alſo been uſed as fympi- 
thetic inks, the writing with which appears upon the ap- 
plication of heat ſufficient to decompoſe the oily and mu- 
cilaginous parts of theſe liquors. 
The fifth claſs of fmpatheric ink contains only one yet 
nown kind. x 
This, though in itſelf inviſible, becomes of a bluiſh green 
when held to the fire; and this colour diſappears again 
as the paper cools, and is to be produced again on hold- 
ing it again to the fire; and this for a long time, and a 
repeated ſeries of trying. It may alſo, according to the 
different manner of treating it, be made to appear blue, 
green, yellow, ret, and of ſome other colours. This 
property of the tinging matter of biſmuth ore was pub- 
liſhed at full length by a German lady, in 17505. 
A certain German chemiſt ſhewed the academy at Paris 
a ſalt of roſe-water, which became blue on holding it to 
the fire, and at the ſame time ſhewed the ore from which 
he procured the ſalt, which he called an ore of marcaſite, 
a name glven by many to the biſmuth ore. He added, 
that this was the mineral from which the fine blue ſmalt 
of Sneeberg was prepared, and that no other ore but this 
afforded it, and that he made the tincture from this mi- 
neral with aqua fortis, which he fixed with ſea-ſalt. 
This was the ſubſtance of what the German declared, 
and from which Mr. Hellot, in 1736, took the hint for 
his diſcovery of this remarkable int. The ſalt was, after 
many experiments, at length found to be produced from 
an atſenic ore; and it was found, that all the cobalts and 
ores of biſmuth afford a tincture capable of theſe changes 


by fire. 

The method of preparing it is this: pour upon two 
ounces of arſenic ore, groſſy powdered, a mixture of five 
ounces of aqua fortis, aud five ounces of common water. 
After the firſt ebullition is over, place the veſſel in a 


gentle ſand-heat, and let it ſtand there till no more air- 


bubbles ſeem to aſtend ; after this increaſe the fire, ſo as 
to make the liquor boil for about a quarter of an hour; 
after this the liquor will become of a reddiſh colour, and 
when cold it is to be decanted clear off from this ſediment 
into a phial; and after ſtanding in that ſome time, 
it is to be again decanted off from what is precipitated 
there; and ſo on for three or four times, till it is quite 
clear ; for it muſt not be filtered, leſt the acid ſhould take 
ſomething from the paper that might ſpoil the effects. 
When the liquor is clear, there muſt be added to it two 
ounces of white ſea- ſalt; this mixture is to be evapcrated 
over a gentle ſand-heat, till there remains only a dry ſa- 
line maſs. When the liquor is grown hot, it changes 
from its orange- colour to a fair red; and when the aqueous 
humidity is evaporated, it becomes of a beautiful eme- 
rald colour, and from this, as it dries up, it changes by 
degrees to a dirty green, like that of verdigris in the 
cake, As it becomes nearly dry, it muſt be ſtirced about 
with a glaſs rod or peſtle, to keep it from uniting into a 
maſs ; and it muſt not be kept over the fire till perfectly 
dry, becauſe by that means the colour is often loſt, and 
the ſalt from green becomes of a duſky yellow; but if it 
be taken from the fire while it is green, it gradually be- 
comes reddiſh as it cools, and finally is of a roſe-· colour. 
The manner of uſing this /ympatheric ink, is this: write, 
with it on a fine and ſmooth paper, or draw with a black- 
lead pencil the figure of a plant or tree on the paper; 
then trace oyer the ſame lines with this liquor ; let it dry 
in the open air; and then rub off the black lines with 
bread, and the paper will appear altogether fair, though 
the lines made by the int are in reality ſunk deep into it. 
On holding this paper to the fire the lines will all appear, 
and the figure of the plant or the letters will be painted 
in a beautiful bluiſh green, which will continue ſo long 
as the paper is warm; but when it is cold again, they 
will wholly difappear. The lines, therefore, diſappear 
much ſooner in winter than in ſummer ; and in very hot 
weather it is often neceſſary to lay the paper on a mar- 
ble, or other very cold body, in order to produce this ef- 
fect. At any time, if the paper be ſcorched in the expe- 
11ment, the colour of the lines will not diſappear again, 
even if ice be laid upon them. If the writing be ex- 
poſed for three or four days to a humid air, the lines will 
appear of a fine pale red. If the impregnation of the ore 
of biſmuth, inſtead of ſea-ſalt, have alum added to it, 
and the whole proceſs be continued as before deſcribed ; 
and if letters be written with the red liquor as it is taken 
out of the veſſel, the letters will not appear even on hold- 
ing it to the fire; but if the paper be wetted over with 
a clear ſolution of marine ſalt, and then left to dry, and 
afterwards held to the fire, the letters will appear blue. 
The ſame alſo will be the effect, if the writing be expoſ- 
ed to the vapour of hot ſpirit of ſalt, When this prepa- 
ration is thus made with alum, inſtead of common falt, 
the liquor never becomes green, but eontinùes red, and 


never 
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never changes colour in the drying, or afterwards. The, a traveller into his houſe as a gueſt; or to find him” vic. 

green —— ſeems to be 4 — effect of the ſea · ſalt; ſ tuals and lodging, on his tendeting him a e 

For not only this aluminate impregnation, but others in| price for them, he is liable to an action of damages, and 

which other ſalts had been employed, were always found | may be indicted and fined at the king's ſuit. By the 
to be of a different colour, | 3K I þ yearly acts Mia mutiny and deſertion, the coriltably 
Glauver's ſalt uſed inſtead of common ſea-falt, left the | andin his de ault a juſtice of the peace, may quarter ſo). 
maſs ted in the ſame manner as alum did. Nitre added, | diers in ing, livery-ſtables, ale-hoiifes: and viſtualling 

inſtead of fea-ſalt, gave the Ppt or dried falt, a : houfes. The rates of all commodities ſold by inmn-kerpeys 
beautiful purple colour, which became white, on the in-] | according to our ancient laws, may be aſſeſſed; and hs. 
ſtaut that water was poured upon it, and a rofe-coloured] Keepers nor ſelling their hay, oats, beatis, c. and all 
tincture was drawn from it, which gave lines or letters manner of victuals, at reaſonable prices, without taking 
on paper, which continued inviſtble as long as they were] any thing for litter, may ve fined and impriſoned, &c. 
cold, but aſſumed a beautiful red on holding the paper} by 21 Jac. I, cap. 21. Where an i#-Freher barbours 
to the fire z which colour they retained no longet than] thieves, perſons of infamous character, or ſuffers ah 
while the paper continued warm, diſappearing afterwards] diſorders in his houſe, or ſets up a new in where there 
in the ſame manner with the green colours made by the] is no need of one, to the hindrance'of ancient well go- 
ſea-ſalt; and if a ſimple folution of ſea-ſalt be rubbed} verned ns, he is indictable and finable; and by ſtatutes 
over the paper, and ſuffered to dry, and the paper be af-| ſuch ian may be ſuppreſſed. Action upon the caſe lies 
terwatds heated, the lines appear blue. Borax has the] againſt any n-keeper, if a theft be committed upon his 
ſame effect in this preparation with the nitre. All theſe ger by a ſervant of the inn, ot atiy other perſon not be- 
experiments were made with the neutral ſalts; but in or- longing to the gueſt ; though it is otherwiſe where the 
der to try what would be the effects of alkalies in the] guelt is not a traveller, but one of the ſame town or vil. 
mixture, Mr. Hellot added to three ounces of the im-] lage; for in that caſe the inn-heeper is not chargeable ; 
pregnation of the ore in _ fortis, pure ſalt of tartar, } nor is the maſter of a ptivate tavern anſwerable for a rob- 
till the ebullition ceaſed; but the conſequence of this] bery committed on his gueſt. It is ſaid that even though 
was no great precipitation, but merely the ſubſiding of a] the travelling gueſt does not deliver his goods, &c. into 
ſmall white ſediment ; this mixture being evaporated} the inn-te-per's poſſeſſion, yet if they are ſtolen he is 
nearly to a drineſs, the remaining maſs, ſo long as it was chargeable. An inn-#eper is not chargeable for any thing 
warm, appeared of a beautiful purple; but this became] our of his ins, but only for what is within it yet where 
paler as it dried, and turned white in an inſtant on pour-} he of his own accord puts the gueſt's horſe to graſs, and 
ing water upon it. This, diflolved in water in the man-] the horſe is ſtolen, he is anſwerable; he got aving the 
ner of the others, gave lines on paper of a faint roſe- nr orders for putting ſuch horſe to graſs. The inn 
colour, which appeared or diſappeared in the manner off #eeper may juſtify ſtopping the horſe, or other things of 
thoſe made by the other ſolutions, according as the paper his gueſt, for his reckoning ; and may detain the ſame 
was hot or cold; and the wetting the paper with a ſolu-] until it be paid. Where a perſon brings his horſe to an 
tion of ſea-falt, had the ſame effects on this as on the] inn, and leaves him in the Kabi, the iun- keeper may de- 
others, making the lines appear blue on holding to the] tain him until ſuch time as the owner pays for his keep. 
fire. Mem. Acad. Par. 1737. See Colours from M-] ing; and if the horſe eats out as much as he is worth, 
TALS. after a reaſonable appraiſement made, he may ſell the 
This ink, may be eaſily made by digeſting zaffre, com-] horſe, and pay himfelf. But when a gueſt brings ſercrat 
monly ſold by druggiſts, in aqua regiaz and thus 1s ob- horſes to an inn, and afterwards takes them all away, ex- 
tained the ſoluble part of zaffre, which is the calx of co-i cepting one, this horſe ſo left may not be fold for Fay- 
balt. This folution is then to be dituted with a little] ment of the debt of others; for every horſe is to be ſol, 
common water. In expoling the paper written with this | only to make ſatisfaction for what is due for his own 
folution to the fire, care muſt be taken not to heat it too] meat, 
much; for in this caſe, the writing will not again difap-|] Any perfon found tipling in an inn, is adjudged within 
pear by expoſure to cold. This int, ſays the author of | the ſtatutes againſt DRUMKENNEsSs ; and in-teepers, or 
the Chemical Dictionary, may be applied to the draw-| alehouſe-keepers, permitting tipling in their houſes, are 
ing of landſcapes, in which the earth and trees, deſti-| liable to the penalty of 10s. Le. by 1 Jac. cap. 9. 1 Car. 
tute of verdure, being drawn with common ink, give a| cap. 4. 21 fon cap. 7 
proſpect of winter; and which may be made to affume|IxNs, Our colleges of municipal or common law pro- 
the appearance cf ſpring, by expoſure to a gentle heat, feſſors and ſtudents, are called ns : the old Engliſh word 
which covers the trees with leaves, and the earth with] for houſes of noblemen, biſhops, and others of extra- 
graſs, by rendering viſible thoſe parts of the landſcapes] ordinary note, being of the ſame fignification with the 
which are drawn with this ſympathetic 24; and, as the] French word Hotel. 
ſolution of regulus of cobalt or zaffre in ſpirit of nitre| Ix xs of court are ſo called, as ſome think, becauſe the ſtu- 
acquires a reddiſh colour by the application of heat, the| dents there are to ſerve, and attend the courts of judica- 
red ſolution might be contrived to repreſent the fruits and | ture; or eſſe, becaufe anciently theſe colleges received 
flowers. none but the ſons of noblemen, and better ſort of gentle- 

Ink fiſh, in Ichthyology, See CT TI TA, and SEPA, men, who were here to be qualified to ferve the king in 
INLAGATION, Iniagatie, a reſtoring of one out-lawed | his court; as Forteſcue affirms. And in his time he 


to the proteQion of the law, and benefit of a ſubject, ſays, there were about two thouſand ſtudents in the inns 
The word comes from the Saxon inlagiam, i.e. znlagare.| of court and chancery, all of whom were fili: nobilium, 
Terms of Law. | f or gentlemen born. But this cuſtom has gradually fallen 
INLAGH, Ialagatus, he that is of ſomg fronk-pledge, and | into diſufe ; ſo that in the reign of queen Elizabeth, ſit 
not out-lawed. It ſeems to be the contrary io gb. Edward Coke does not reckon above a thouſand ſtudents, 
INLAND implies any thing ſituate in the main land, or | and the number at preſent is very conſiderably lefs ; for 
heart of a country, far from the ſea-coaſts. which judge Blackſtone aſſigns the following reaſons. 


Hence inland bills, in trathck, are ſuch bills as are pay-| 1. Becauſe the inns of chancery being now almoſt totally 
able in the ſame land wherein they are drawn. See B11.L,| filled by the inferior branches of the profeſſion, are nei- 
INLAYING. See VENEERING, Mosaic, and Max-] ther commodious nor proper for the reſort of gentlemen 
QUETRY. | of any rank or figure ; ſo that there are very rarely any 
INLEASED, in our Od Writers, ſignifies entangled or en-] young ſtudents entered at the inns of chancery. 2. Be- 
ſnared. It is uſed in the champion's oath. 2 Inſt. 247.| cauſe in the inns of court all ſorts of regimen and acade- 


Blount. mical ſuperintendence, either with regard to morals of 
INLISTING, in a Military Senſe. See LiSTING. 22 are found impracticable, and therefore entirely 
INMATES, ſuch perſons as are admitted, for their money, negleCted, Laſtly, becauſe perſons of birth and fortune, 


to live in the ſame houſe or cottage with another man, | after having finiſhed their uſual courſes at the univerſi- 
in different rooms, but going in at the ſame door; being | ties, have ſeldom leifure or reſolution ſufficient to enter 
uſually ſuppoſed to be poor, and not able to maintain a] upon a new fcheme of ſtudy at a new place of inſtruc- 
whole houſe themfelves. Theſe are inquirable in a court-] tion; wherefore few gentlemen now rebar to the inns of 
Ieet. court, but ſuch for whom the knowledge of practice is 
No owner or occupier of a COTTAGE ſhall ſuffer any| abſolutely neceſſary in ſuch as are intended for the pro- 
inmates therein, or more families than one to inhabit | ſeſſion. Comm. book i. p. 25. | 
there, on pain of forfeiting 195. per month to the lord off Our inns of court, jultly famed for the production of men 
the leet, 25 of learning in the law, are governed by maſters, prinei- 
INN, a place appointed for the entertainment and relief off pals, benchers, ſtewards, and other officers; and have 
travellers. ö | public halls for exerciſes, readings, &c. which the ſtu- 
Inns are licenſed and regulated by juſtices of the peace, ents are obliged to attend, and perform for a certain 


who oblige the landlord to enter into recognizances for | number of years, before they can be admitted to plead at 
keeping good order. See ALEHOUSES., the bar. Theſe ſocieties have not, however, any judicial 
If a perſon who keeps a gommon inn, refuſes to receive authority over theit members ; but inſtead of this they 
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have 


INN 


have certain orders among themſelves, which have by 
conſent the force of laws. For lighter offences perſons 
are only excommoned, or put out of commons ; for 
greater, they loſe their chambers, and are expelled the 
college; and when once expelled out of one ſociety, they 
are never received by any of the others. The gentlemen 
in theſe ſocieties may be divided into benchers, utter-bar- 
riſters, inner-barriſters, and ſtudents, 

The four principal inns of court, are the Inner Temple 
and Middle Temple, heretofore the dwelling of the 
Knights Templars, purchaſed by ſome profeſſors of the 
common law about three hundred years ago; Lincoln's 
Tin, and Gray's Inn, anciently belonging to the earls of 
Lincoln and Gray. 'The other inns are the two Scrjeants 
Inns. 

Ix vs of chancery were probably ſo called, becauſe anciently 
inhabited by ſuch clerks as chiefly ſtudied the forming of 
writs, which regularly belonged to the curſitors, who are 
officers of CHANCERY. 

The firſt of theſe is Thavies Inn, begun in the reign of 
Edward III. and fince purchaſed by the ſociety of Lin- 
coln's Inn. Beſide this we have New Inn, Symond's Iun, 
Clement's Inn; Clifford's Inn, anciently the houſe of the 
lord Clifford; Staple's Inn, belonging to the merchants of 
the ſtaple; Lion's Inn, ancizntly a common inn with the 
fign of the lion; Furnival's Inn, and Bernard's Inn. 
Theſe were heretofore preparatory colleges for younger 
ſtudents; and many were entered here, before they were 
admitted into the inns of court. Now they are moſtly 
taken up by attorneis, ſolicitors, &c. 

They all belong to ſome of the inns of court, who for- 
merly uſcd to ſend yearly ſome of their barriſters to read 
to them. f 

Inx, or IN N ER, in the Alanege, is applied differently, ac- 

cording as the horſe works to the right or left upon the 
volts, or as he works along by a wall, a hedge, or the 
like. For along or by a wall, the leg that is of a ſide 
with, or next the wall, is the outer, and the other the 
in or inner leg. And if upon volts, the horſe works to 
the right, the right heel is the inner, and the left the 
outer heel, and fo of the other parts of the body, furni- 
ture, &c. The direct contrary of this will happen, if 
the horſe works to the left. 

INNATE air. See Alx. 

INNATE /orce, See Vs infita. 

InxATE heat, See HEAT. 

InNaTE ideas, or principles, are certain primary notes or 
characters, by many ſuppoſed to be ſtamped on the mind 
of man when it firſt receives its being, and which it 
brings into the world with it. 

But the doQtrine of innate ideas is abundantly confuted 
by Mr. Locke. See IDEA. 

INNFR barriſters, See BARRISTER. 

INNINGS, Jands recovered from the ſea, by draining and 
banking. 

INN OCENTS day, the name of a feaſt celcbrated on the 

twenty-eighth day of December, in commemoration of 
the infants murdered by Herod. | 
Heretofore it was the cuſtom to have dances in the 
churches on this day, wherein were perſons who repre- 
ſented biſhops, by way of deriſion, as ſome ſuggeſt, of 
the epiſcopal dignity ; though others, with more pro- 
bability, ſuppoſe it done in honour of the innocence of 
childhood, See Ep1scoPus pureorum. 
By a canon of the council of Cognac, held in 1260, theſe 
were expreſly forbid ; but they were not wholly ſup- 
preſſed, at leaſt in France, before the year 1444, when 
the doors of the Sorbonne addreſſed a ſpirited letter on 
this ſubjeCt to all the biſhops of the kingdom. 

INNOMINA TA arteria, is the external branch of the ex- 
ternal iliac artery, at its diviſion about the hole in the li- 
gamentum Poupartii. It aſcends outwardly to the inſide 
of the ſpine of the ilium ; it is loſt in the muſcles of the 
belly, and it ſends branches to the iliæus internus. See 
ILtac veſſels. | 

InnOMINATA %. See Oss A innominata, under Os. 

INNOMINATI, Gli InnominaT!, Anonymi, perſons who 

have no names, a title by which the academilts of Parma 
diſtinguiſh themſelves. 
Moſt cities in Italy have an academy, and each has its 
proper name. Thus, thoſe at Parma entitle themſelves 
Gli innominati, as if it was their character to have no 
name at all, 


InnomINATUM, in general, ſignifies any thing without 
A Name, 


Many parts of the body are left under this indiſtinct term; 


as the innominata glandula oculi, now called caruncula, | 


oculi innominata tunica oculi, &c, See EYE. 

Os IRNOMINATUM is that otherwiſe called os coxe, or cox- 
endix ; being compoſed of three bones, viz. the 1L1UM, 
the punis, and 1$CHIUM, only connected by cartilages. 
_— Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. u. 16, 17, 18, 19. See 


8. 
Vol. II. N* 186. 


INNOVATION, in Law. See NovaTion. 85 
INNUENDO, of innue, I nod, or beckon, is a word fre- 
quently uſed in writs, declarations, and pleadings, to 
aſcertain a perſon or thing which was named, but left 
doubtful, before: as, he (innuendo the plaintiff) did fo 
and ſo; mention being before made of another perſon. 
In common converſation or writing, an innuendo denotes 


an oblique hint, or diſtant reference, in contradiſtintion 
to a direct and poſitive charge. 


INOCULATION, or BuppinG, in Agriculture and Gar- 


dening, a kind of grafting, or an artificial operation, by 
which the bud of one fruit-tree is ſet into the ſtock or 
branch of another, ſo as ſometimes to make different 
ſorts of fruit grow in the ſame trees, See EXNGRAFT- 
ING, 
There are various ways of perſorming this: the ancient 
method was, by making a ſhallow incifion in the bark, 
where the knot of a {hcot or eye, oculus (whence the ope- 
ration takes its name), begins to bud forth; into this a 
promiſing ſhoot of another kind was inſerted, and the 
inciſion cloſed up with fat earth or clay. | 
Peaches, nectarines, cherries, plums, &c. as alſo oranges 
and jeflamines, ſucceed very well this way, and it is in- 
deed preſerable to any other for fruit-trees in genera], 
The method of performing it is this: the operator muſt 
be provided with a ſharp pen-knife, having a flat haft, 
the uſe of which is to raiſe the bark of the ſtock, to ad- 
mit the bud, and ſome {ound baſs mat, which ſhould by 
ſoaked in water to increaſe its ſtrength, and make it more 
pliable ; then having taken off cuttings from the trees to 
be propagated, a ſmooth part of the ſtock mult be choſen, 
which, if intended for dwarfs, myſt be about five or fix 
inches above the ground ; but if for ſtandard, it ſhould 
be as many feet high. A horizontal cut is then to be 
made acroſs the rind of the ſtock, and from the middlz 
of that another flit muſt be made ſtrait downward of 
two inches in length, that the whole may have the figure 
of the letter T, but theſe mult not be cut too deep. I hen 
cutting off the leaf from the bud, but leaving its foot- 
{talk remaining, a croſs cut is to be made on it above 
half an inch below the eye, and the bud is to be ſlit off 
with part of the bark to it, in form of an eſcutcheon. 
The wood then muſt be taken out of the ſlip of the bud, 
without pulling the eye of the bud out with it; for if 
this happens, the bud muſt be thrown away as incapable 
of ſucceeding. When the bud is thus prepared, the bark 
of the ſtock is to be gently raiſed with the flat haft of the 
penknife, and the eſcutcheon of the bud muſt be flipped 


in, and placed very evenly between the bark and the 


wood, cutting off any part of the rind of the bud which 
may be too long for the flit made in the flock. The 
whole is then to be gently tied up with the baſs mat, be- 
ginning at the lower part of the ſlit, and taking great care 
net to injure the eye of the bud, which is to be leſt out 
at the ſlit. In three weeks or a month the bud will ſhew 
that it is joined; and then the tying round the ſtock mult 
be looſened; and the March following, the ſtock mult 
be cut off about three inches above the bud, ſloping it 
that the wet may run off. To this part of the ſtock the 
ſhoot proceeding from the bud is to be tied, left the winds 
ſhould looſen or diſplace it; and when the tree has ſtood 
one year in this (tate, the itock mult be cut down cloſe 
to the bud. 
The ſeaſon for inoculating is from the middle of June to 
the middle of Auguſt, according to the forwardneſs of 
the trees. When the buds are formed zt the ends of the 
ſhoots of the ſame year, it is a proof that the tree is fit 
for the purpoſe; the firlt tree that comes in ſeaſon to be 
inoculated is the apricot, and the laſt the orange-tree ; and 
in doing this, choice ſhould always be made of a cloudy 
day, that the ſun may not dry up the buds too quick ; 
and in ſome very tender plants, a part of the wood in the 
ſcutcheon of the bud ſhould be left in. Miller. 
This practice has the advantage of engrafting in many re- 
ſpects, both as it is more ſecure; it ſe\dom failing of hav- 
ing effect, eſpecially if two or three buds are put into the 
ſame ſtock, and as its ſucceſs is more readily diſcovered. 
Indeed, when large ſtocks are to be practiſed on, inecu- 
lation is not proper, and they are then obliged to have re- 
courſe to graſting. 
This one rule is obſerved to hold univerſally, viz. that no 
ſucceſs is to be expected in znocu/ation, if the ſap does 
not run well; that is, if the bark will not part readily 
from the wood of the ſock. 
It is ſaid by many, that ſuch trees as are :noculatcd in the 
month of February, will continue always free from 
worms, both themlelves and their fruit; but this is a 
thing not confirmed by experience. Another error in 
theſe things is, the opinion that a cyon taken from a 
oung tree which has never yet bloſſomed, will never 
hos fruit; experience proves that it will: but our gar- 
deners chooſe rather to take their cyons from ſuch trees 
as have already borne. Phil. Tranf, N 2, 
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In the eneulations made upon fruit-trees, it is obſervable, 
that a little vegetable bud, often not ſo big as a pea, is 
able ſo to tranſmute all the ſap which arrives at it, that 
though this ſap be already in the root, and in its paſſage 
upwards, determined by nature's intention, as is ſaid, to 
the production of fruit natural to the ſtock, it ſhould yet, 
by ſo ſmall a vegetable ſubſtance, be ſo far changed as 
to conſtitute a fruit quite otherwiſe qualified than the ge- 
nuine product of the tree; which at the ſame time is 
actually produced by thoſe other portions of the like ſap, 
that happened to nouriſh ſuch prolific buds as are the 
genuine offspring of the ſtock ; ſo that the ſame ſap, 
which in one part of the branch conſtitutes a cluſter of 
haws, in another part of the ſame branch may conſtitute 
a pear. And what is farther remarkable, not only the 
fruits made of the ſame ſap often differ from one another 
in ſhape, bigneſs, colour, odour, taſte, and other ob- 
vious qualities; but though the ſap itfelf be a wateriſh 
and almoſt inſipid liquor, yet it is not only convertible by 
buds of ſeveral natures into different fruits, but in one 
and the ſame fruit, the tranſmuted fap ſhall by different 
textures be made to exhibit very different, and fometimes 
contrary, qualities. As when a peach-bud not only 
changes the ſap which comes to it, into a fruit very dif- 
ferent from that which the ſtock naturally produces, but 
into parts very different from one another in the ſame 
fruit, 

From inoculation therefore we learn, that a liquor ſeem- 
* ingly homogeneous, may, by being variouſly ſtrained, be 


trautmitted into bodies endowed with new ſcents, co- | 


lours, taſtes, ſolidity, medicinal virtues, and many other 
qualities, manifeſt and occult. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 
i. p. 250. 

3 Arion, in a phyſical ſenſe, is uſed for the tranſ- 

plantaticn of diſtempers from one ſubject to another, 

articularly for the engraftment of the ſmall-pox ; which 
18 a new practice among us, but of ancient uſe in the 
eaſtern countries. 

INocULATION, the hi/tzry of. It is well obſerved by the 
baron Dimſdale, that accident hath furniſhed the art of 
medicine with many valuable hints; and ſome of its 
greateſt improvements have been received from the hands 
of ignorance and barbariſm. This truth is remarkably 
exemplified in the practice of inoculation of the ſmall- 
pox 3 but to the honour of the Engliſh phyſicians, they 
meaſured not the value of this practice by the meannels 

_ of its origin, but by its real importance and utility; they 
patronized a barbarous diſcovery with no leſs zeal and at- 
fection than if it had been their own. Indeed, the whole 
nation might be faid to have adopted the practice, for 
the greateſt encouraged it, by becoming examples; and 
the wiſeſt were determined by the general event of the 
method. 

As to the origin of the art of ineculating the ſmall-pox, 
as well as the time and place in which it was performed, 
they are equally unknown to all by whom the practice is 
adopted. Accident probably gave rife to it : Pylarini 
ſays, that among the Turks it was not attended to, ex- 
cept among the meaner fort. Dr. Ruſſel informs us, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. Iviii. p. 142. that no 
mention is made of it by any of the ancient Arabian me- 
dical writers that are known in Europe; and the phyſi- | 
cians who are natives in and about Arabia, aflert, that 
nothing is to be found regarding it in any of thoſe of a 
more modern date. He farther ſays, that he engaged 
ſome of his learned "Turkiſh friends to make enquiry : 
but they did not diſcover any thing on this ſubject of in- 
oculation either in the writings of phyſicians, hiſtorians, 
or poets. Until the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
all the accounts we have of inechlating the ſmall-pox. are 
merely traditional. The filence on this ſubject, obſerved 
among writers in the countries where the practice ob- 
tained, Dr. Ruſſel ſuppoſes, with great probability, to 
be owing to the phylicians there never countenancing or 
engaging in it. It is alſo remarkable, that before Pyla- 
rini's letter to the Royal Society in 1701, nor yet for ſe- 
veral years after, this practice is not noticed by any of 
the moſt inquiſitive travellers. On this Dr. Ruſſel very 
juſtly obſerves, that guſtoms the moſt common in diltant 
countries, are often the leaſt apt to attract the obſerva- 
tion of travellers, who, engaged in other purſuits, mult 
be indebted to accident for the knowledge of ſuch things 
as the natives ſeldom talk of, upon the belief that they 
are known to all the world. 

The firſt accounts we have in the learned world concern- 
ing inoculation, are from two Italian phyſicians, viz, Py- 
larini and 'I'imoni, whoſe letters on the ſubject may be 
ſcen in the Philoſoph. Tranſack. abr. vol. v. p. 370, &c. 
The firſt is dated A. D. 1701; the next is dated A. D. 
1913 Whether our enquiries are extended abroad, or 
confined to our own country, 1nulation hath been prac- 


tiſad under one mode or other, time imme moral; in 
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Great Britain, and its adjacent iſles, we have well au- 
thenticated accounts, extending farther backward than 
any from the continent. Dr. Williams of Haverfordwe#?, 
who wrote upon ineculation in 1725, proves, that it had 
been practiſed in Wales, though in a form ſomewhat 
different, time out of mind. Mr. Wright, a ſurgeon in 
the ſame place, ſays, that buying the ſmall-pox is both 
a common practice, and of long ſtanding in that neigh- 
bourhood. He ſays, that in Pembrokeſhire there are two 
large villages near the harbour of Milford, more famous 
for this cuſtom than any other, viz. St. Iſhmael's, and 
Marloes. The old inhabitants of theſe villages ſay, that 
it hath been a common practice; and that one William 
Allen of St. Iſhmael's, who in 1722 was ninety years of 
age, declared to ſome perſons of good ſenſe and inte- 
grity, that this practice was uſed all his time; that he 
well remembered his mother's tclling him that it was a 
common practice all her time, and that ſhe got the ſmall 
pox that way; fo that at leaſt we go back a hundred and 
ſixty years, or more. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, and ſome of the adjacent 
iſles, D. Alexander Monro, ſenior, informs us, that the 
cuſtom through ages paſt hath been, to put their children 
to bed with thoſe who laboured under a favourable ſmall. 
pox, and co tie worſted threads about their children's 
wriſts, after having drawn them through variolous pul- 
tules. 

According to the reſult of Dr. Ruſſel's enquiries, the 
Arabians aſſert, that the ineculat ion of the ſmall-pox has 
been the common cuſtom of their anceſtors, and that 
they have no doubt of its being as ancient as the diſeaſe 
itſelf. It is remarkable, that buying the ſmall-pox is the 
name univerſally applied in all countries to the method 
of procuring the diſeaſe; it is true, that there are other 
terms; but in Wales and Arabia, as well as many other 
countries, this is the uſual appellation. From the ſame- 
neſs of the name, and the litcle diverſity obſervable in 
the manner of performing the operation, it is probable 
that the practice of inoculation in theſe countries was 
originally derived from the fame ſource. From its ex- 
tenſive ſpread, it is probably of great antiquity too, 

In the year 1717, lady Mary Wortley Montague, wife 
of the Engliſh ambafſador at Conſtantinople, had her ſon 
inzculated there at the age of fix years; he had but few 
puſtules and foon recovered, In April, 1721, inocu/a- 
tion was ſucceſsfully tried on ſeven condemned cri- 
minals in London, by permiſſion of his majeſty. In 
1722, lady Mary Wortley Montague had a daughter of 
ſix years old inoculated in this iſtand ; ſoon after which, 
the children of the royal family, that had not had 
the ſmall-pox, were inoculated with ſucceſs ; then follow- 
ed ſome of the nobility, and the practice ſoon prevailed. 
And here we date the commencement of inocu/ation un- 
der the direCtion of art. | 

From the example of the royal family in England, the 
practice was adopted in Germany, particularly in Hano- 
ver, and its adjacent countrics. 

After Mr. Maitland had ſucceeded with thoſe he had ine- 
culated in and about London, he introduced the practice 
into Scotland, in the year 1726. 

Sweden ſoon followed the example of the Engliſh : and 
Ruſlis at this time is engaging one of our principal pro- 


moters and improvers of this art. And now there are 


not many countries that do not more or leſs engage init. 


INOCULATION, d&ifſerent modes of. The practice of imocu+ 


lation hath obtained in every part of the world. It may 
be grateful, at leaſt to curioſity, to be informed of the 
different modes that are, and bave been, of communi- 
cating the infection from the ſmall-pox. 
Inoculation with the blood of variolous patients hath been 
tried without effect: the variolous matter only produces 
the variolous diſeaſe. | 
The application of the variolous matter takes place in a 
ſenſible part only; the activity of the virus is ſuch that 
the ſmalleſt atom, though imperceptible to any of our 
ſenſes, conveys the diſeaſe as well as the largeſt quantity. 
Hence, the moſt obvious method is the prick of a needle, 
or the point of a lancet dipped in the matter of a vario 
lous puſtule. : 
Cotton, or thread is uſed, that are previoufly rubbed with 
powdered variolous ſcabs; this thread is drawn with a 
ncedle through the cutis, but not left in. This is the me- 
thod in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies. The Indians paſs 
the thread on the outſide of the hand, between any of 
the fingers, or between the fore finger and thumb. The 
Theſſaſian women ineculate in the forehead and chin. 
Some abrade the ſcarf ſkin, and rub in the powdered dry 
ſcabs which fall from the puſtules of patients with the 
ſmall-pox. | | 
Many of the Greek women made an ablique puncture 
with a needle, on the middle of the top of the forehead, 
ou each check, the chin, cach metacarpus, and each me- 
| tatarlws 5 
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tatarſus; then drop in 2 little of the pus juſt taken | 


warm from a patient, and brought in a ſervant's boſom. 
Others in Greece make ſeveral little wounds with a nee- 
dle in one, two; or more places in the ſkin till ſome 
drops of blood enſue; then the operator pours a drop of 
warm pus freſh from a puſtule, and mixes it with the 
blood as it iſſues out; then the wound is covered by ſome 
with a bandage, by others with half a walnut-ſhell, placed 
with its concave ſide over each orifice. 

The Chineſe convey a pellet of variolated cotton, with 
the addition of a little muſk, into the noſtrils of the pa- 
tient; they collect dry 1 and keep them in a por- 
celain bottle well corked; and when they inneculate, they 
mix a grain of muſk with three or four grains of the dry 
ſcales, and roll them in cotton. This method may be 
called inodoration. Toy 

Abour Bengal in the Eaſt Indies, the perſon who in- 
tends to be inoculated, having found a houſe where there 
is a good ſort of the ſmall-pox, goes to the bed of the ſick 
perſon, if he is old enough; or if a child, to one of his 
relations, and ſpeaks to him as follows: * I am come to 
« buy the ſmall-pox.” The anſwer is, © Buy if you 
« pleaſe.” A ſum of money is accordingly given, and 
one, three, or five puſtules, for the number muſt always 
be odd, and not exceeding five, are extracted whole, and 
full of matter. Theſe are immediately rubbed on the 
ſkin of the outſide of the hand between the fore-finger 
and the thumb; and this ſuffices to produce the diſeaſe. 
The ſame cuſtom obtains in Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli and 
other countries. | 

Very fimilar to the cuſtom among the people about Ben- 
gal, &. is that in Arabia, where on ſome fleſhly part 
they make ſeveral punctures with a needle imbrued in 
variolous matter, taken from a puſtule of a favourable 
kind. Here they buy the ſmall-pox too, as follows: the 
child to be inoculated carries a few raifins, dates, ſugar- 

lums, or ſuch like; and ſhewing them to the child 

From whom the matter is to be taken; aſks, how many 
pocks he will give in exchange? The bargain being made, 
they proceed to the operation ; but this buying, though 
flill continued, is not thought neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
the operation, The Arabs ſay that any fleſhy part is 
proper; but generally they inſert the matter between the 
fore-finger and thumb on the outſide of the hand, 

The Georgians inſert tne matter on the fore-arm. 

The Armenians introduce the matter on the two thighs. 


In Wales, the practice may be termed infriction of the | 


ſmall-pox. There, ſome of the dry puſtules are pro- 
cured by purchaſe, and are rubbed hard upon the naked 
arm or leg. : | 
The practice in ſome places is to prick the ſkin between 
ſome of the fingers by means of two ſmall needles joined 
to one another; and after having rubbed a little of the 
matter on the ſpot, a circle is made by means of ſeveral 
punctures of the bigneſs of a common puſtule, and mat- 
ter is again rubbed over it. The operation is finiſhed by 
dreſſing the wound with lint. | | 
Another cuſtom is to mix a little of the variolous matter, 
with ſugar, and give it to be drank in any agreeable li- 
uor. 
"rr have been made in the arms and legs, and thread, 
cotton, or lint, previouſly dipped in the variolous matter, 
was lodged in them. . 
The practice of ſome is to bathe the feet in warm water, 
and then ſecure lint dipped in the variolous matter, on 
the inſtep, or other part of the foot, where the ſkin is 
thin. 
Others apply a ſmall bliſtering plaſter; and when the ſcarf 
{kin is elevated and ſnipped off, the variolous matter is 
applied to the ſurface of the true {kin, and confined there 
by a little lint or plaſter. 
Scratching the ſkin with a pin or needle, and then rub- 
bing the part with lint, previouſly dipped in variolous 
matter, is the cuſtom in ſome places. 
In the Highlands of Scotland they rub ſome part of the 
ſkin with freſh matter, or dip worſted in variolous mat- 
ter, and tie it about the children's wriſts. They obſerve, 
that if freſh matter is applied a few days ſucceſſively, the 
inſection is more certain than by one application. 
NOCULATION, objedtions to, anſwered, 1. It is not law- 
ful. Inanſwer to this, the Scriptures aſk, Is it lawful to 
ſave life, or to deſtroy it? Luke vi. 9. And as it is a 
difficulty with many ſerious people, whether to admit of 
this practice or not, this objection ſhould be conſidered 
in a religious view. We ſhould in this caſe remember, 
that as the fall of man brought the danger of diſeaſes 
into the world, ſo to evade, oppoſe, or deſtroy it, is 
not only his right, but duty, if in his power. And if 
events imply the cauſe, a long run of uninterrupted fuc- 
ceſs implies an efficacious remedy, Though ſome die 
under this management, it is ſufficient to prove the law- 
fuineſs of a remedy, that it is proper for, and hath by 
- experience been found in molt caſes effeual to the end 
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for which it was uſed. When danger ſurrounds us, ng 
conduct is more proper than to enquire into, and purſue 
the means of eſcape, To neglect our ſafety is to ſink be- 
low the brutes, who by inſtinct avoid the evil to which 
they are expoſed, [noculation is a means of ring life in 
many inſtances, and of moderating the ſeverity of afflic- 
tion in more. Wilfully then to negle& the means of 
ſaving life is to be guilty of murder. 
2, It is bringing a diſtemper on ourſelves; and ſo uſurp- 
ing the ſacred prerogative of Gd. 15 

As to the firſt part of this objection, if by diſtempers are 
meant ſickneſs and pain, that is practiſed daily in other 
inſtances, in concurrence with the Scripture dictate, viz. 
of two evils chuſe the leaſt, But the ſuppoſition of ob- 
jectors in this inſtance is not altogether true; for, by in- 
oculation, a diſeaſe is not properly ſaid to be communi- 
cated; it only excites and frees us from one, which, 
though latent, is already in us: or, which in effect is the 
ſame, inoculation, by an advantageous mode of infecting, 
&c. frees the patient in all inſtances from the uſual difh- 
culties of the diſeaſe ; ſaves the life of moſt who ſubmit 
to it; and with the natural ſmall pox it de/troys that di/- 
Poſition in the body, without which the diſeaſe cannot 
take place. It is owned that ſome hazard attends it; it 
is ſometimes mortal, and indeed it is fit it ſhould be ſo 
it is generally ſucceſsful, that encourages us to proceed ; 
it ſometimes, though rarely fails; hence we are cantious 
and careful, and led to act with a dependence on him, 
to whom belong the iſſues from death. 

Re ſpecting the offence given to God, a reliance on pro- 
vidence does not imply that we are not to prevent or op- 
poſe the evils which we foreſee, and which we have in 
our power to guard againſt by prudenc precautions: 
Would theſe objefQtors, in other inſtances, refuſe the 
means of leſſening the malignancy and danger ot diſ- 
eaſe, than which the praCtice of inoculation is no more ? 
Let the afferters of the rights of God ſay, whether, when 
God permits the diſcovery of preſerving ourſelves from 
an impending evil, he forbids our uſing it? If our Maker 
offers us a remedy, it is offending him to reject it. | 
3. The decrees of God have fixed the commiſſion of 
every diſeaſe, and our precautions cannot prevent what 
he hath determined. 

However true it is, that our days are determined, &c. yet 
it is God's revealed will, and not his ſecret purpoſes 
which we are to regard as the rule of duty. God hath 
required of us to have a tender regard to our lives; and 
thoſe who diſobey him herein, are guilty of a degree of 
ſelf-murder, and will never be acquitted of that guilt, by 
the ſecret determination of Heaven concerning them, 
Beſides, God who hath ordained the end, hath alſo de- 
termined the means leading to it. St. Paul in his dan- 
gerous voyage, had a ſpecial revelation to aſſure bim, 
that all who were with him ſhould eſcape; and yet, when 
the ſeamen were getting out of the ſhip, he declares, 
that if they did not ſtay in it, they could not be ſaved. 
Acts xxvii. 31. God purpoſed to preſerve them in the 
way whereby they were afterwards delivered. 

4. We ſhould not do evil that good may come. 
If inzculation is in its own nature a moral evil, it certainly 
ſhould be rejected, however great its advantages may 
ſeem to be. The proſpect of relief from any calamity in 
life ſhould not tempt us to offend God. But thoſe who 
make this objeCtion, proceed on a miſtake. Their prin- 
ciple is true with regard to moral evil, but is not ſo when 
applied to phyſical. It is certainly lawful to pull down a 
houſe, to ſave a = number from being burnt ; this is 
a phyſical evil, which can hardly take place without ſome 
degree of moral evil; and many other inſtances may be 
pointed out, where for a greater good, a leſſer ill is ſub- 
mitted to. And is the ſmall ill induced by incculation to 
be compared with all thoſe evils which are tolerated and 
authorized by all laws ? | 

5. The patient may die; and then his laſt moments are 
diſtreſſed ; and the future reflections of his friends are 
grievous, 

This objection leads many to decline the practice of in- 
oculation, even when they allow the theory of it to be rea- 
ſonable. They hope to eſcape the diſtemper in the natu- 
ral way, and they have fears of dying in this, and thus 
they are prevented from going into it. But they ſhould 
conſider what grounds they have for either the one or the 
other, and what is to be advanced to balance the account, 
by examining the different degrees of probability that at- 
tend their hopes and fears, in the uſe or neglect of in- 
oculation. Dying is a ſerious thing; but if inoculatien be 
a probable and lawful means of preſerving lite in a time 
of danger, itis a duty to comply with it; and what more 
peaceful reflection than to die in the way of duty? 

6. Fear is a dangerous paſſion in the ſmall-pox z but in- 
oculation increaſes the cauſes of fear, by leſſening out faith 
and truſt in God: 


When the ſmall-pox is left to nature, ſuch are its ra- 
vages, 


* 
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ages, that not to fear, world be to fink beneath huma- 
nity : its conſequences are too grievous to be treated with 
neglect. But experience manifeſts the ſafety that at- 
tends receiving the diſeaſe by inoculation ; it is therefore 
ſo far a remedy to that juſt fear, which enhances the dan- 
er, when the diſeaſe is left to itſelf. As to faith in 
Eon, none is defirable but that which is agreeable to 
the Scripture ; and a diſregard to calamities and dangers 
are never the effect of that. Jnoculation is a means of 
ſafety ; and it is as rational to conclude, that our lives 
ſhould be preſerved without eating and drinking, as that 
we ſhall be delivered from danger without a prudent care 
for our own ſafety. We are to depend on the care of 
Providence only in the way of duty. To boaſt of cou- 
rage and truſt in God, while we omit the means of eſcap- 
ing danger which ſurrounds us, is not faith, but pre- 
ſumption. 
Thus, when inoculation becomes a probable means by 
which to ſave life, it is a preſumption, and not truſt, to 
negleft it. 
. Tncculation does not exempt from future inſection. 
if by inoculation of the ſmall-pox, the ſame diſeaſe is 
produced, the ſame effects may be expected from it when 
artificially produced, as in the natural way. It is incon- 
ceivable, that a contagious ſubſtance, the very ſeminal 
matter of the ſmall-pox, ſhould propagate, inſtead of its 
dw, another diſcate. Dr. De Hale is an acute phyſi- 
cian, and was a violent oppoſer of inte the ſmall- 
pox ; but he never ſuppoſed that the matter of the ſmall- 
pox will produce any difeaſe but itſelf... Obſervation 
alone determined the opinion, that the natural ſmall-pox 
does not attack a ſecond time: the ſeme ſtands good in 
favour of the artificial diſeaſe. Add to this, numberleſs 
trials have been made without effect, to reinfect thoſe in 
whom the ſmall-pox had taken place by zmoculation, 


8. Other diſeaſes are communicated with the matter of | 


the ſmall-pox, by meculating it. 

That careleſſneſs or wilfulneſs in the operator may in 
ſome inſtances give cauſe tor this objection, is true; but, 
that by the matter of a variolous puſtule, any other diſ- 
eaſe hath been conveyed, is yet to be proved. As the 
confluent and malignant ſmall-pox have not yet been ob- 
ſerved to p-oduce their own degree and mode of this 
diſtemper, when infuſed by ination, it is ſcarcely con- 
ceivable that they ſhould tranſmit another diſcaſe, eſſen- 
tially different, The venereal diſeaſe is known to be as 
communicable as any, yet ſeveral have been inoculated 
from patients labouring under con ſiderable degrecs of the 
veneral diſcaſe, and no ill conſequences ever yet were 
known to follow, none to give the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 
kind. If the variolous matter may convey another diſ- 
eaſe in the artificial, it may do the ſame in the natural 
way; and even then, advantage is attendant on mocula- 
tion, for we can chuſe a healthy perſon to take the intec- 
tion from ; but no inſtance of the kind hath ever oc- 
curred. | 

9. Perhaps the diſeaſe may never attack in the natural 


way. 

Sach objectors ſhould be informed, that this diſtemper 
cannot be given to one who never would have it; for 
they only who are ſuſceptible of it can take it by rmocu- 
lation, as is evident from numerous experiments made to 
verify this fact. Again, the ſmall- pox may be ſaid to be 
general; ſo few there are who are exempted from it, 
that they can hardly be conſidered as an exception to the 
general law; and it is worth while to inoculate, firſt, to 
aſcertain the ſafety of the individual from this diſeaſe ; 
and, ſecondly, on account of the general advantages of this 
practice, in caſe he ſhould be ſuſceptible of the infection. 
On this ſubjeQ Dr. Jurin hath inſerted an ingenious pa- 
per in the Philoſophical TranſaQtons ;z in which he ob- 
ſerves, that it is difficult to aſcertain the exact number 
who die without having the ſmall-pox; but that, of all 
the children that are born, there will ſome time or other 
die of the {mall-pox one in fourteen ; and that of perſons 
of all ages taken ill of the ſmall-pox, there will die 
thereby two in eleven. 

From a table of burials it appears, that in Edinburgh and 
St. Cuthbert's pariſh, during ten years, about one-tenth 
of the dead were killed by the ſmall- pox. 
Farther, as it cannot be known that any individual is ex- 
empted from the ſmall-pox, his hazard of dying of that 
diſtemper, being made up of the hazard of having it, and 
the hazard of dying of it if he has it, will be exactly the 
fame, viz. that of one in eight or nine (whether the pro- 
portion of mankind that eſcape having the ſmall-pox be 

great or ſmall.) In enquiry from houſe to houſe for the 

number of people with the ſmall pox, in ſeveral towns, 
during oue year, it appeared. that near one in five died 
who had them ; and that of eighty-two perſons who were 
inoculated in theſe places in the ſame year, not one died. 
10. It requires much thought to know what we ſhould 
do with regard to inoculation. 
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Ix0CULATION, advantages of. 
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Not to dwell on the abſurdity of this objection, and of 
complaining that conſideration is a burden, when it is 
neceſſary for the preſervation of life, it may ſuffice to 
point out, that a ſacred writer tells us, that a prudent 
man foreſeeth the evil, and hideth himſelf; but fools 
paſs on, and are puniſhed, | 

11. It endangers others. 

Since very few of mankind now eſcape the ſmall-pox, it 
muſt ſooner or later come to every place; L tory if 
it is true in fact that a much greater number loſe their 
lives by the natural than by the artificial infection, it is 
of more ſervice to introduce the ſmall-pox in a favour. 
able way and ſeaſon, than paſſively to allow them to de- 
ſtroy multitudes. As to ſpreading the diſeaſe, by intro- 
ducing inoculation, it is but of little conſequence ; for 
inoculating where the diſeaſe does not already exiſt, is dif- 
ferently circumſtanced from this practice, where it al- 
ready prevails in the natural way; the quantity of the 
circumambient contagion is leſs, or the ſame extent of 
atmoſphere is Jeſs impregnated with the inſectious prin- 
ciples from inoculated patients than when it naturally 
prevails, or the ſame number of people received it in the 
natural way. 

The moſt plauſible objector on this account is Dr. Raft 
of Lyons, in France. From his review of the bills of 
mortality in and about London, he obſerves, ** that more 


have died by the ſmall-pox in London, fince the in- 


% troduction of ineculation, than in the ſame time pre- 
ceding that period, in conſequence of the diſeaſe there- 
© by being more univerſally extended and propagated..” 
But to this, Dr. Lettſom moſt ſatisfactorily replies, 
„ That the late increaſe of burials cannot depend upon 
the practice of inoeu/ation, under which, though it is a 
rare thing to hear of a fatal caſe, but rather upon the 
innovation introduced in the treatment of the natural 
ſmall-pox of expoſing the patients to the open air, and 
* a leſs reſerved intercourſe amongſt the community.” 
This, with the improvements in medicine in various in- 
ſtances, the police of the city, &c. which by preſerving 
many lives, occaſion more cubjeQts ſor the ſmall-pox, and 
conſequently a r increaſe of deaths by this 
diſcaſe ; many of thoſe who are preſerved by the above 
named improvements not being favoured with the advan— 
tages of rmoculation, ** Beſides the care taken in and about 
London to prevent inconvenience ſrom inzculation, 
&c. it ſhould be remembered, that the increaſing ac- 
ceſſion of young perſons to the capital from the coun- 
try, eaſily accounts for the increale of 19 deaths in 
« 1000, more than formerly happened.” See a Deſence 
of IJnoculation, in Dr. Lettfom's Medical Memoirs. 
12. The practice of inoculation comes from the devil. 
The beſt anſwers to this ſeem to be, firſt, that cavillers 
will never ceaſe from objecting; and oppoſitions will be 
made as long as there are men of wit to deviſe, or of 
88 to invent. Secondly, that Job was afflicted by 
the devil with the ſmall-pox, is not a known fact. Third- 
ly, that it by what is ſaid, the principal objections are 
removed, it is hoped that the reaſonable and the religious 
will be enabled to approve themſelves to God in the 
practice of inoculation. See 3 diſcuſſion of moſt of the 
proceeding objections in an excellent pamphlet, entitled, 
Inoculation impariially conſidered, and proved to be con- 
ſiſtent with Reaſon and Revelation, by the rev. Mr. Da- 
vid Some, publiſhed by Dr. Dodderidge in 1750. 
Though no diſeaſe after it 
is formed baffles the powers of medicine more than the 
ſmall-pox, yet more may be done before-hand to tender 
this diſeaſe favourable than in any other we know. The 
artificial method of producing the ſmall-pox hath almolt 
ſtripped it of its terrors; in genera}, hath rendered its 
aſpect mild, its progreſs uniform, and nearly wichout 
hazard to the patient, 
Mr. Mudge, in his Diſſertation on the inoculated Small- 
pox, enumerates the following ſources of danger from 
this diſeaſe, viz. 1. The patient's conſtitution. 2. The 
propenſity of the patient to be inſected. 3. The manner 
or mode of the inſection being communicated. 4. The 
conſtitution of the air at the time of infection. And, it 
is the advantage of inoculation, if prudently conducted, 
almoſt totally to exempt its ſubjects from the diſadvan- 
tages attendant on theſe ſources. 
1. Reſpecting the habit of body, or ſtate of the patient's 
conſtitution at the time of infection. 
Conſtitutional or habitual diſeaſes, in general, do not in- 
terfere with the courſe of the ſmall-pox, whether in its 
natural or its artificial progreſs ; ſuch as ſcorbutic erep- 
tions on the'ſkin, ſtrumous complaints, itch, ſcabby erup- 
tions, excoriated ears, &c. The variolous poiſon is there- 
fore a thing, ſui generis, and no ways affected by theſe 
talnts of the juices, or what is uſvaily called a bad habit 
af body ; or at leaſt ſo inconliderably as not to deprive 
ſuch patients of any of the advantages of inoculation. But 
the caſe is much reverſed with reſpeR to ſome 8 
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diſeaſes. E. gr. If on the attack of the ſmall-pox, tlie 
Habit, or its attending circumſtances, tend to inflamma— 
tion, or, on the contrary, to a putrid acrimony, the erup- 
tive fever in theſe aggravated ſtates, will load the body 
with variolous matter, or produce pultules of a very un- 
favourable kind ; in either of theſe caſes (not to enume- 
rate more) the patient will moſt probably be ſeverely af- 
fected. | 

But ineculated ſubjects may be infected when the conſli- 
tution is in the beſt condition to combat with the diſ- 
eaſe; if either of theſe indiſpoſitions are attendant, or 
any other which uſually endangers, they may ſoon be re- 
{trained or removed. 

2. The different degrees of propenſity in the patient at 
different times to be infected, 

That different quantities of matter are produced in dif— 
ferent perſons in the proceſs of the diſeaſe, we find true 
in fact; and there is the ſtrongeit reaſon to believe, that 
previous to infection, the quantity of the variolous mat- 
ter, or rather that principle in the conſtitution, which 
eventually produces it, ebbs and flows, is more or leſs vi- 
gorous at different times in the ſame ſubject, under va- 
rious combinations of circumſtances. The inſtances are 
not uncommon, where the patient who hath withſtood 
at one time all the ordinary means of infection, nay, who 
hath induſtriouſly, but ineffectually ſought it; yer at 
another hath had a ſmall-pox ſo malignant in appearance 
and effect, that the whole body hath been converted into 
an offenſive variolous putreſcence. It the degree of pro- 
penſity to receive infection was always the ſame, it would 
be inconceivable that any one could paſs unaffected, when 
the ſmall-pox became epidemic. From whatever cauſes, 
however, this propenſity may ariſe, it is mott reaſonable 
to aſſert, thac the increaſe or decreaſe of this principle 
takes place according as the ſmall-pox is epidemic or 
not. During the continuance of any contagious epide- 
mic diſeaſe, we always find that thoſe conſticutions which 
are moſt congenial with that character, are pecuharly 
obnoxious to the correſpondent diſtemper. And we may 
reaſonably conclude, that when the conſtitution of a per- 
ſon not paſſed the ſmall-pox is moſt ſaturated with the 
variolous principle, he is then more paiticularly ſubject 
to infection. Again, it is not only undoubted, that the 
variolous principle ſubſiſts in the conſtitutions of perſons 
not paſſed the ſmall-pox, but is more than probable, that 
a part of this principle is produced by the eruptive fe- 
ver, and the reſt of the variolous proceſs. Agreeably to 
what hath been ſaid, we find, that during the epidemic 
tendency, thoſe who have not paſſed the diſeaſe, are 
more open to contagion than in other conſtitutions of ait, 
when the ſmall-pox is not epidemic, and is conſequently 
a rare diſeaſe. Many who have eſcaped infection from 
inoculation, and other means of contagion, on removal 
into a ſituation where the ſmall-pox has been epidemic, 
have preſently aſter been ſeized with this diſorder. Events 
of this kind are ſo common, as to have given rife to the 
ill grounded opinion, that any change of air is hazardous 
to thoſe who have not had the ſmall-pox. If at a ume 
when the propenſity to be affected is the greateſt, there 
ſhould be a concurrence of thoſe ſtates of the conſtitution 
above noticed, how aggravaced will the condition of the 
patient be. 

Reſpecting the evaſion of theſe inconveniences by imocu- 
lation, it is to be obſerved, that as the propenſity to the 
diſeaſe differs at different times in the ſame ſubjeCt, it is 
reaſonable ro ſuppoſe that the diſorder is produced by 
downright violence, when there ſubſiſts in the patient 
but little of that peculiarity of conſtitution, fo eſlentia! 
to the production of the diſeaſe (and ſo general, when 
the ſmall-pox is epidemical) or, in other words, when 
the body is indiſpoſed to be poiſoned. This conſideration 
peculiar to the diſeaſe, when artificially produced, ap- 
pears to be the true cauſe of the ſmall quantity of pocky 
matter, and that general ſcarcity of puſtules, when com- 
pared to the natural ſmall-pox, which has ever accom- 
panied inoculation, and is one of the grand advantages of 
the diſcovery. Farther, as it is very reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that this propenſity is the greatelt when there 
is an epidemic conſtitution of the air, which favours 
the production of the diſeaſe; and if it be as probable 
that the ſeverity or mildneſs of the diſeaſe depends in 
a good degree upon the greater or leſſer propenſity of 
the ſubject to be infected, it will certainly be an eligible 
ſtep not to bring on the diſorder by inoculation, during the 
continuance of an evidently prevailing tendency to the 
diſeaſe. Prudence in this caſe directs us to take advan- 
tage of the abſence of ſuch a prevailing tendency, when 
all the benefits of inoculation may be ſecured, and not de- 
lay the operation, till ſuch a conſtitution of air prevails, 
as at once makes the operation neceſſary, and deprives 
it of ſome of its advantages. To conclude, we may add 


to this conſideration, that by the practice of expoſure to 
VorL. II, Ne 186. oa 
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cold, the violence of the eruptive fever is ſo far mode- 
rated, as to prevent its forming an additional quantity of 
vatiolous matter, which, in a violent and unrceſtram-d 
ſtate, it would do, by allimilating the juices of the con- 
ſtitution into the nature of the variolous poiton. 

3- 1 he manner or mode of the infection being commu— 
nicated, 

In the natural ſmall-pox, the diſcaſe may be produced by 
an accidental contagion, or an epidemic influence. Dr. 
Mead ſays, that the air of this climate never produces 
the plague, imall-pox, or meaſles; and Dr. Arbuthnot 
ſays, that the plague itſelf may be generated by ſome qua- 
lity in the air, without any contagion. Be theſe opintons 
as they may, it is evident that contagion is ſometimes {9 
languid, that it requires the agency of other cauſes to 
give it activity, ſo as to produce the tribe of diſcaſes to 
which it belongs, and which without this agency would 
never be brought forth; and though the ttrongett epide- 
mie tendency may not in Europe create the ſma!l-pox, 
without the concurrence of contagious fomes, yet there 
is, by the agency of the former, ſuch an alteration made, 
and propenſity brought on the animal juices, as is eflen- 
tially neccflary to continue the exiſtence of the diſgaſe. 
Variolous contagion produces its effects by the actual ap- 
plication of its poiſon, either externally, through the 
medium of the ſkin, or internally, to ihe gullet, ſtomach, 
and guts, in the act of deglutition; er laſtly, to the 
lungs, in the act of reſpiration. Though there may be 
a poſible admiſſion of the poiſonous miaſmata into the 
conſtitution through the ſkin, from the principle of ab- 
ſorption, yet the poiſon, very ſeldom, if ever, exerts its 
influence upon the habit in this manner; poſſibly by a 
local actual appheation of the groſs matter lodged in the 
cloaths, or otherwiſe conveyed, the diſtemper may ſome- 
times be produced by a kind of inculation, and then the 
diſorder will probably be favourable, But when the poi- 
fon, in a more dilute ſlate, only floats in, or impregnates 
the air, it ſeldom enters the pores of the ſkin, and poi- 
ſons by way of abſorption ; tor the degrees of activity in 
which this power is exerted, are molt probably in pro- 
portion to the aids the conſtitution may ſtand in need of 
from it. However, it is more than pcobable that the or- 
dinary mode of infection is by the lungs, which from theic 
ſtructure they are well calculated to receive, to entangle, 
and to retain, When either the lungs or the {tomach are 
firſt inlefted by the infectious cfluvia, it is moſt reaſon- 
able to believe, that theſe noble parts, together with the 
fauces, glottis, wind-pipe, and gullet, will frequently Ja- 
bour under a greater load of puſtules, than the external 
ſurface of the body; for it is obſerved that when the pa- 
tient is infected artificially, the parts to which the poi- 
ſon is applied, fſufter in a greater degree than the more 
diſtant ; and that the circumjacent ſkin, to ſome extent, 
is filled with puſtules. From this particular application 
of the morbid matter to the fauces, &c. it is probable, 
that the large diſcharge of ſaliva, &c. ariſes, which cha- 
racteriſes the confluent ſmall-pox in adults; and as chil- 
dren ſwallow this faliva it excites a diatrhœa, which in 
them anſwers to the ſpitting in thoſe more aged. When 
the internal parts are oppreſſed with puſtules, there is no 
interval between the eruptive and the ſubſequent ſympto- 
matic fever; and the ſuffering which the patient lahours 
under from a generally inflamed ſkin, heightened by the 
dilealed condition of the nobler parts, perpetuates the firit 
fever. This informs us that all is not ſo well within, as 
otherwiſe the external appearances might have induced 
us to believe; but that the nobler parts are rendered un- 
hit for the purpoſes of life, at leaſt are labouring and 
lagging behind in the proceſs, ſo that they have not kepr 
pace with the apparent ſtate of the diſeaſe on the ſurface of 
the body; this ſome have ſuppoſed to be the true general 
cauſe of the ſecondary fever, under which the patient, if he 
ſinks, dies peripneumonic. Theſz conſequences frequently 
attend the infection received in the natural way, and if, 
ſuperadded to theſe, the unhappy ſituation of thoſe de- 
icribed under the firſt and ſecond ſources of danger at- 
tends the patient, rhe diſorder will be proportionably ag- 
gravated, and the chance of liſe leſſened. 

But here again moculation relieves ; for by this mode the 
virus is applied to the external ſurface of the body, ſo 
that the whole conſtitution (excepting the part immedi- 
ately ſurrounding the wound) being aſfected uniformly, 
the proceſs of the diſeaſe is regularly carried on, and the 
nobler parts not being particularly affected by a partial 
application of the variolous fomes to their ſurface, have 
no diſtteſs to proclaim by a ſecondary fever, which is 
therefore ſcarcely ever ſeen in inoculated patients. 

4+ The conſtitution of the air at the time of inſection. 

A powerful ſource of difficulty and danger in the habi- 
tual ſmall-pox, is the malignant influence of the air at 
ſome ſeaſons, and 88 if it happens at the time 
of receiving the infection. If this concurs wich one or 
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more of the other ſources, how dreadful the devaſtation. | 
Whether this conſtitution of the air produces its delete- 
rious effects, by heightening the natural malignity of the 
infecting poiſon, or acts on the conſtitution itſelf, ſo 
as to render the effects of contagion more peculiarl fa- 
tal, the conſequence of this ſtate of the air is the — or, Sit humus cineri non oneroſa tuo. 

The general characters of a morbid ſtate of the air, are[ IN PALE. See Parr. 

the inflammatory and putrid; and it is uniformly ob-] INPROMPTU, or ImeRoMe Tv, a Latin word frequent! 
ſerved, that whenever a perſon is attacked with a fever, uſed among the French, and ſometimes in Engliſh, to 
under either of theſe prevailing diſpoſitions, it never fails ſignify a piece made off- hand, or extempore, without * N 


to impreſs its racter upon the diſeaſe. previous meditation, by the mere ſorce and vivacity of 
But here alſo ineculation affords the moſt benign influ- | imagination. 


ma 
ence. The judicious practitioner does not expoſe his pa- NON EST, or EN EST. See Ex dus T, ARRESs Tr, and 
tient to the pernicidus effects of an air that can ſtamp its] Jury. ; 
baneful character on the ſmall-pox ; but chuſes the ſea- [INQUIRENDO, an authority given a perſon or perſons, to 
ſon beſt calculated tor the ſafety aud welfare of his pa-] inquire into ſomething for the king's advantage. 
tient; and hence we rarely ſee the influence of this evil IN IX EN DO idiota. See IDrioTA. 

ſource attendant on the artificial diteaſe. Ad IRQUIRENDUM., See AD INQUIRENDUM, 

Haring ſeen, that from the influence of one or more of | Melius INqQuiRENDUM. See Mzlius, &c. 


| theſe tour ſources of difliculty and danger, and that from INQUISITION, in the Civil and Canon Law, a mannes 
their union will reſult a natural ſmall-pox, complicated 
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way of alluſion to a cuſtom in the Romiſh church, of 
praying that the ſoul of the defunct may reſt in peace. 
The ſame words are alfo frequently ſeen at the bottom of 
epitaphs, in lieu of thoſe uſed by the ancient Romans 
8. T. T. L. i. e. Sit tibi terra levis, Light lie the earth ; 


with horrors not leſs to be dreaded than the plague, how 
ineſtimable muſt appear that favour of Providence, by 
which we are freed from the formidable attendants of 
this diſeaſe, viz. moculation, by which the diſorder is ren- 
dered mild, and in general leſs hazardous than a com- 
mon cold. 

From attention to the above ſources of ill in the natural 
ſmall-pox, we are led to ſee, with ſufficient ſatisfaction, 
the many inſtances of reliet and ſecurity which gene- 
rally we avail ourſelves of by inoculation; a part of which 
we have ſeen, and a few others tollow. | 
As already obſerved, it faves the lives of moſt who are 
Its ſubjects. 

From a general calculation it appears, that in the hoſpi- 
tals for ſmall-pox and 7zncculation, 72 die out of 400 pa- 
tients having the diſtemper in the natural way, and only 
one out of this number, when znoculated. 

It lefſens the affliction trom both the degree, and the 
number of ill ſymptoms, even when it proves fatal, 

It leſſens the number of puſtules ; and by moderating 
the virulence of the diſeaſe, the marks on the face are 
not fo deep. = 

It is extremely rare that the ſecondary iever attends it; a 
ſymptom productive of much ſuffering, if the patient is 
happy enough to eſcape with life, 

It produces the diſeaſe under the feweſt diſadvantages, 
and favours with foreſight to prevent many ills, not to 
be guarded againſt in the natural ſmall-pox. | 
Inſtead of communicating other diſorders with it, many 
difordeis iubſequent to the natural, are very rarely ob- 
ſerved after the artificial ſmall-pox. 

It effectually removes all juſt grounds of fear ; a paſſion 
very injurious in this diſeaſe. 

Soldiers, ſailors, and all who would appear abroad, or, 
in public offices, are freed from every anxiety and ha- 
zard, attendant on the natural ſmall-pox. 

Servants, women with children at their breaſts, pregnant 
women, magiltrates, phyſicians, &c. are all freed from 
the moſt dittreſſing embarraſſment, by conformity to 1ns- 
culation. See Small Pox. | 
INocULAT1ON, hoſpital for. See HosriTAL. 
INORDINATE proportion, is where three magnitudes being 
in one rank, and three others proportional to them in 
another, you compare them in a different order. 

E. gr. if there be in one rank theſe three numbers, 2, 
9; and in another rank, theſe other three, 8, 24, 8. 
which are proportional to the precedent, in a different or- 
der ; ſo that 2 be to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3togas8 to 24 
then caſting away the mean terms in each rank, you con- 


clude the firſt 2 in the firſt rank to be to the laſt, g ; as | 


8, the firſt of the other rank, to the laſt, 36. 

INOSARCION, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the 
old Greek and Roman authors to a peculiar ſpecies of 
emerald, called alſo by ſome the Chalcedonian emerald. 
The great diſtinction of this from all the other kinds of 
this gem, was its not being of the pure, clear, and un- 
varying colours of the others, but having thick veins in 
it, which gave peculiar refractions and reflections to the 
light z and though the ſtone was in itſelf wholly green, 


yet when viewed in ſide lights, theſe veins gave all thoſe 


changeable colours that ornament the feathers of a pea- 
cock's tail, or the neck of a pigeon. 


of proceeding for the diſcovery of ſome crime by the ſole 
office of the judge, in the way of ſearch or examination, 


INQUISITION is alſo uſed, in Common Lato, for a like pro- 


ceſs in the king's behalf, for diſcovery of lands, profits 
and the like, 4 


In which ſenſe it is alſo confounded with oFrIcxE. 


IxQuis1T1ON, or the Holy Office, denotes an eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction eſtabliſhed in Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. for 


the trial and examination of ſuch perſons as are ſuſpected 
to entertain any religious opinions contrary to thoſe pro- 
feſſed in the church of Rome. 
It is called inquiſition, becauſe the judges by their office 
take cognizance of crimes on common report, without 
any legal evidence, except what they themſelves are able 
to explore, 
Some people fancy, they ſee the original of the inquife= 
tion, in a conſtitution made by pope Lucius, at the coun- 
cil of Verona, in 1184, where he orders the biſhops to 
get information, either by themſelves, or by their com- 
miſſaries, of all ſuch perſons as were ſuſpected of hereſy; 
and diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral degrees of ſuſpected, con- 
victed, penitent, relapſed, &c. However this be, it is 
enerally allowed, that Pope Innocent III. laid the firſt 
3 of the Holy Office; and that the Vaudois, and 
Albigenſes, were the firſt objects of it. That pontiff, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, ſent Rainier, a 
Ciſtertian monk, and Pierre de Caſtelnau, archdeacon 
of Maguelonne, to the country of Thoulouſe, or Nar- 
bonne Gaul, in order to blow up a ſpirit of zeal and per- 
ſecution amongſt the prelates and princes. Theſe miſ- 
ſionaries were ſoon followed by others, among whom was 
the famous Spaniard, Dominic, founder of the order of 
Preachers, who, returning ſrom Rome in the year 1206. 
fell in with theſe delegates, embarked in their cauſe, and 
laboured, both by his exhortations and conduct, in the ex- 
tirpation of hereſy. Theſe ſpiritual champions were. to 
give an account to the pope of the number of heretics in 
thoſe parts, and of the behaviour of the princes and per- 
{ons in authority to them; and thence they acquire the 
name of mgutſttors : but theſe original inguiſitors had not 
any court, or any authority; they were only a kind of 
ſpiritual ſpies, who were to make report of their diſco- 
veries to the pope, and to excite the catholic princes and 
ople to extirpate heretics. 
ks been generally ſaid, that the tribunal of the ingvi- 


ſition was the invention of St. Dominic, and firſt erected 


by him in the city of 'Thoulouſe ; that, conſequently, he 
was the firſt inquiſitor; and that, although the year of 
its inſtitution is uncertain, it was undoubtedly confirmed 
in a ſolemn manner by Innocent III. in the council of 
the Lateran, in the year 1215. See Limborch's Hill. of 
the Iuguiſition, by Chandler, book i. chap. 10. 

This account 1s conteſted by Moſheim, who maintains, 
that St. Dominic was not appointed by the Roman pow” 
tiff ro proceed judicially againſt heretics, and ſuch as 
were ſuſpected of hereſy, to pronounce ſentence accord- 
ing to x ge reſpective caſes, and to deliver over to the 
ſecular arm ſuch as perſiſted obſtinately in their errors, 
and therefore, in this ſenſe, was no inquiſitor ; though, 
according to the original meaning of the term, he was 
inveſted with the commiſſion and authority of the Ro- 
man pontiff to extirpate hereſy, and oppoſe its abettors, 
but without any judicial power : nay, it is farther urged, 


INOSCULATION. See AnasToM as1s, and ARTERY. 


that the court of inguiſition was not erected during the 
IN PACE, a Latin term, uſed among monks, to ſignify a 


life of St. Dominic. 


priſon, where ſuch of them are {hut up as have com- 
mitted any grievous fault. 

Formerly, there uſed to be a great deal of ceremony at 
the putting a religious in pace; but now it is not much 
regarded. Such as are ſhut up in perpetual impriſon- 
ment, are alſo ſaid to be in pace. 

Sometimes, alſo, the words requieſcat in pace are uſed by 


© 


The horrid war, which was excited 
by Innocent III. againſt the Albigenſes in Narbonne 
Gaul, and which was carried on by the croſs-bearers with 
the utmoſt cruelty from the year 1209 to 1229, when a 
treaty of peace took place between Raymond VIII. carl 
of Thoulouſe, and Lewis VIII. king of France, which 
gave a mortal blow to the cauſe of hereſy, prepared the 
way for the full eſtabliſhment of the inguiſition. 2 
6 1 
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fitors of the firſt kind had, in the courſe of this time, 
been placed in almoſt every city, whoſe inhabitants had 
the misfortune to be ſuſpected of hereſy, notwithſtand- 
ing the reluctance which the people manifeſted to this 
new inſtitution, and the violence with which they fre- 
quently expelled and ſometimes maſfacred theſe bloody 
officers of the popiſh hierarchy. At length, the council 
held at Thouloufe, in the year 1229, by Romanus, car- 
dinal of St. Angelo, and pope's legate, went ſtill farther, 
and erected in every city a council of inquiſitors, conſiſt- 
ing of one prieſt, and three laymen. This inſtitution 
was, however, ſuperſeded in the year 1233, by Gregory 
IX. who entruſted the Dominicans, or Preaching Friars, 
with the important commiſſion of diſcovering and bring- 
ing to judgment the heretics that were lurking in France; 
and in a formal epiſtle diſcharged the biſhops of that 
ainful office. Immediately after this, the biſhop of 
Taper, who was the pope's legate in France, began to 
execute this new reſolution, by appointing Pierre Cellan 
and Guillaume Arnaud, inquifitors of heretical pravity 
at Thoulouſe; and afterwards proceeded in every city, 
where the Dominicans had a convent, to conſtitute oſh- 
cers of the ſame kind, choſen from among the monks of 
that order. From this period we are to date the com- 
mencement of the dreadful tribunal of the inguiſition, 
which in this and the following ages ſubdued ſuch a pro- 
digious multitude of heretics, part of whom were con- 
verted to the church by terror, and the reſt committed to 
the flames without mercy. For the Dominicans erected 
firſt at Thoulouſe, and afterwards at Carcaſſone, and 
other places, a tremendous court, before which were 
ſummoned not only heretics, and perſons ſuſpected of 
hereſy, but likewiſe all who were accuſed of magic, ſor- 
cery, Judaiſm, witchcraft, and other crimes of that kind. 


This tribunal, in proceſs of time, was erected in the 


other countries of Europe, though not every where with 
the ſame ſucceſs. The method of proceeding in this 
court of inguiſition was at firſt ſimple, and almott in every 
reſpect ſimilar to that which was obſerved in the ordinary 
courts of juſtice. But the Dominicans modelled it after 
that of the tribunal, called in the Roman church the tri- 
bunal of peace; and hence aroſe that ſtrange ſyſtem of 
inquiſitorial law, which, in many reſpects, is fo contrary 
to the common feelings of humanity, and the plaineſt 
dictates of equity and juſtice. And that nothing might 
be wanting to render the ſpiricual court formidable and 
tremendous, the Roman pontiffs perſuaded the European 

rinces, particularly the emperor Frederic II. and Lewis 

X. king of France, not only to enact the moſt barba- 
rous laws againit heretics, and to commit to the flames 
thoſe who were pronounced ſuch by the inquiſitors, but 
alſo to maintain the inquiſitors in their office, and grant 
them their proteCtion in the molt open and folemn man- 
ner. The edicts iſſued to this purpoſe by Frederic II. 
are well known; edicts every way proper to excite hor- 
ror, and which rendered the moſt illuſtrious piety and 
virtue incapable of ſaving from the molt cruel death ſuch 
as had the misfortune to be diſagreeable to the inqui- 
ſitors. The laws of Frederic, in relation to the inqui- 
fitors, may be ſeen in Limborch's Hiſtory of the Iugui- 


fition, book i. chap. 12. 


The edict of St. Lewis, in favour of theſe ghoſtly judges, 
iſſued out in the year 1229, is generally known under the 
title of Cupientes. 

After the death of Frederic, who had long before re- 
pented the power he had given the churchmen, as hav- 
ing ſeen ſome of the fruits of it, pope Innocent IV. 
erected a perpetual tribunal of inquiſitors, and deprived 
the biſhops and ſeculac judges of the little power the em- 
peror Frederic had left them. And this juriſdiction, which 
depended immediately upon himſelf, he took care to intro- 
duce into moſt of the ſtates of Europe. In 1251 it was 
eſtabliſhed in Italy; in 1255 Alexander IV. appointed 
inquiſitors in France, at the requeſt of St. Lewis. But 


the inquiſitors were ſo fiery hot, and made ſuch horrible 
- butchery among the reputed heretics, that they raiſed an 


univerſal deteſtation even in ſome catholic countries 
themſelves. Hence it was that their reign proved very 
mort both in France and Germany; though they were 
occaſionally exerting themſelves; and their power was 
eſtabliſhed in many parts of France and Germany about 
the time of the reformation by Luther; but afterwards 
gradually declined. Nor was even Spain entirely ſubject 
to them till the time of Ferdinand and Ifabella, when 
their power was increaſed, under pretence of clearing the 
country of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm. _ 

The inqui/ition was firſt introduced into Spain in the year 
1478 z but the firlt inquiſitor-general, and the ſupreme 
council of the inguiſition, were not fixed till the year 1483. 
'Fhis tribunal is ariſen to ſuch a height in Spain, that the 
king of Caſtile before his coronation ſubjects himſelf and 
all bis dominions, by a ſpecial oath, to the moſt holy 


| 
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tribunal of the inqui/tion. It is under the direction of an 
inquiſitor-genera), appointed by the king, and confirmed 
by the pope ; and this ;nqui/ition has power to name par- 
ticular inquiſitors in every place where there is any tri- 
bunal of the inquifition. | 

The inguiſition was eſtabliſhed in Portugal, at the preſſ- 
ing ſolicitation of king John III. about the year 15363 
and both the Spaniards and Portugueſe have eſtabliſhed 
it in their territories in the weſtern continent. 

The power of the inguiſition is very much limited in ſome 
countries, particularly at Venice, where it was intro- 
duced about the year 289, and where it is received un- 
der ſuch modifications, as prove a great check on its au- 
thority ; the office conſiſting of ſecular and eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſons, though the latter have been long endeavour - 
ing to bring it into their own hands, but could never pre- 
vail with the Venetian ſenate to agree to it. Indeed at 
Venice it ſeems rather a political than a religious contri- 
vance ; and ſerves rather for the ſecurity of the ſtate, 
than that of the church. There are appeals from the 


ſubaltern nqui/itions in Italy, to the congregation of the 
holy office reſiding at Rome. 


'This CONGREGATION was firſt formed by, Paul III. in 
1542, but finally eftabliſhed by Sixtus V. e The 
members of it, called ſupreme inquiſitors, Memble thrice 
in the week, and every Thurſday in the preſence of the 
pope, who preſides in it. 

The officers or minilters of the inguiſition are the inqui- 
ſitors, who derive their power from the pope, either by 
word of mouth, or by his apoſtolic letters, and can be 
removed only by him, or by authority conferred by him 
on thofe cardinals who are the inquiſitors general; vicars 
general, who manage the affairs of the inqui/ition, during 
the abſence of the inquiſitors; aſſeſſors and counſellors, 
who give their advice in points of theology and law; the 
promoter fiſcal, whoſe office it is to examine the depoſi- 
tions of the witneſſes, to give information of criminals 
to the inquiſitors, and to demand their apprehenſion and 
impriſonment, and, finally, when apprehended and ad- 
moniſhed, to accuſe them; notaries or regiſters, who 
write down the injunctions, accuſations, and all the plead- 
ings of the cauſes; the judge and receiver of the confiſ- 
cated effects; the executor and officials, who apprehend 
and keep in cuſtody ctiminals ; the attendants or Fami- 
LIARS; the CROss-bearers ; and the viſitors, who viſit all 
the provinces of the inquilitors, and report to the inqui- 
litor-general and council whatever was proper to be a- 
mended. The civil magiitrate is entirely excluded from 
the cognizance of hereſy ; but the inquiſitors require 
their aſſiſtance for the puniſhment of heretics, in conſe- 
quence of the ſentence which they pronounce ; and they 
are ſeverely threatened with the moſt grievous puniſh- 
ments, if they neglect theic duty. The puniſhments in- 
flitted by the mqui/tion on heretics are eccleſiaſtical and 
civil: the eccleſiaſtical or canonical are EXcoMMunNni- 
crlox, deprivation of eccleſiaſtical burial, dignities, 
benefices, and ollices. The civil are confiſcation of goods, 
which 1s inflicted on all who are convicted of herely, or 
confeſs, whether they repent or perſiſt in their herely, be- 
cauſe they are declared to incur the puniſhment, ip/o zurc, 
as ſoon as they fall into hereſy ; diſinheriting the children, 
inſomuch that though they are catholics, they can never 
inherit the eſtates of their fathers who died in hereſy ; 
infamy, which excludes from all public offices, from 
bearing witneſs, making wills, &c. loſs of all domi- 
nion, natural or civil, as power of parents over children, 
maſters over ſervants, magiſtrates and princes over ſub- 
jects, &c. and the deprivation of all property in every 
thing they have; impriſonment ; bann, which is a kind 
of ſentence of excommunication, by which any perſon 
is caſt out of the commonwealth, ſo that he cannot en- 
joy the public protection, or diſcharge any public offices, 
or receive any benefit of law ; diffidation, which declares 
heretics to be enemies of their country and of the em- 
pire, ſo that any perſon, by his own private authority, 
may ſeize, plunder, and kill him, as an enemy and rob- 
ber, even though he be a clergyman; nor is it lawful foc 
any one to undertake their defence when apprehended ; 
and thoſe advocates who favour and plead for them, are 
pronounced infamous, and ſuſpended from their office ; 
and finally death, which is that of being burnt alive, in 
ſome caſes heightened by being gagged with an iron in- 
ſtrument, ſo that in the midſt ot their torment 
utter only an inarticulate ſound. 


It is the couſtant practice of the inquifition to affect, in 
all their procedures, to inſpire as much terror and amaze- 


ment as poſlible ; every thing is done with the. profoundeſt 
ſilence and ſecrecy, and with the greateſt rigour, 


tended impartiality, When a perſon is 


s they can 


and pre- 
elzed, all the 


world abandons him not the nearelt friend dares to 
ſpeak a wordin his defence ; that alone would be enough 


to render them ſuſpected of hereſy, and would wine 


them 
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them within the claws of the ingui/iticn ; nay, the neareſt [NSCRIBED, in Geamets y,—A figure is faid to be inſeriLe4 


relations are bribed and conſtrained to accuſe one an- 
other. "The criminals are ſeized, examined, tried, tor- 
tured, and, unleſs they recant, are even condemned and 
executed, without ever ſeeing or knowing their accuſers 
whence the revengeful have a fair occaſion of wieaking 
their malice on their enemies. By the forms of the in- 
guiſitien, a perſon defamed only for hereſy is obliged to 
make canonical! purgation, i. e. to purge himſelt with 
ſeven, more or leſs, compurgators ; ſo that if he fails in 
one, two, or three, he is accounted guilty : beſides, every | 
one, though excluded by other couits, is admitted as a 
witneſs, a mortal enemy only excepted. The names of 
the witneſſes ate not ſhewn to the priſoner ; nor is any 
circumſtance diſcovered, by which he can obtain the 
knowledge of them. If two unexceptionable witneſſes 
teſtify of different facts; yea, ſometimes if there be only 
one, or a mere report, it is thought ſuſhcient for order- 
ing the torture; the evidence of two unexceptionable 
witneſſes, who agree, is ſufficient for the conviction and 
condemnation of any perſon. Thoſe that are informed 
againſt are conſtrained to become their own accuſers ; 
and various arts are uſed to extort a confeſſion from them. 
The advagate allowed them is under the direction of the 
me > employed chiefly in order to betray them : 
moreover When the crimes cannot be proved againſt 
them, they are only abſolved from proſecution, but their 
crimes and names are recorded againſt them, The uſe of 
torture for diſcovering ſecret crimes lying concealed in 
the mind, js a flagrant inſtance of injuſtice z and perſons 
are put to the torture upon half full proof of the crime, 
i. e. faultering, defamation, one witneſs of his own 
knowledge, or when the tokens are vehement or vio- 
lent. Iheſe tortures are uſed under a pretence of diſco- 
vering the truth, and they are varied and continued with 
the moſt wanton cruelty. After theſe, and many other 
ſhocking proceſſes, when the 7»quijition has done with the 
criminals, and condemned them to death, they are turned 
over to the ſecular arm, with much prayer, and pious 
intreaty, that their lives may not be touched. 
Time is no manner of ſecurity in point of hereſy ; nor 
does the grave itſelf ſhelter the accuſed from the purſuits 
of the inguiſitian; even the deceaſed have their trials, and 
they proceed in all their form and ſolemnity againſt the 
dead carcaſes. The executions are always deterred till 
the number of the condemned is very great, that the mul- 
titute of ſufferers may ſtiike the deeper horror, and 
make the ſcene more terrible and ſhocking. See ACT of 
Faith. 
Ihe inguiſitian is very ſevere in the Indies. It is true, 
there muſt there be the oaths of ſeven witneſſes to con- 
demn a man; but the depoſition of ſlaves or children 
are taken, The perſon is tortured till he condemns him- 
ſelf; for his acculers are never brought to confront him. 
Perſons are accuſed for the ſlendeteſt expreſſion againſt 
the church; or even for a diſreſpectful word of the in- 
gquiſitian. 
he ſtandard of the inqui/ition in Spain is a piece of red 
damaſk, on which is painted a croſs, with an olive-branch 
on one ſide, and a ſword on the other; with theſe words 
ot the pſalm, Exurge, Domine, & judica cauſam meam. 
The ſtandard of the inqui/ition in Portugal hath their ſup- 
poſed founder, Dominic's picture on one fide, and on 
the other ſide the croſs, between an olive-tree and a (word, 
with this motto, F«/titia & miſer icordia. 
See on the ſubject ot this article Limborch's Hiſt. of the 
Inquiſition, by Chandler, pallim. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. 
vol. iii. p. 113, &c 8&vo. 

INQUI>FCORS, in Law, are ſheriffs, coroners ſuper vi- 
Jum corporis, or the Ike, who have authority to enquire 
into certain Caſes, ex Heco. 

IN QUO, Medium in quo. See MEDIUM. 

INROLLMENT, in Lau, the regiſtering, recording, or 

entering of any lawful act, or inſtrument, in the records 
of chancery 3 as a recognizance acknowledged, or a ſta- 
tute, or a fine levied. 
Inrollments are alſo made in the rolls of the exchequer, 
king's bench, and common pleas; in the hultings at 
Guildhall, London; aud by the clerk of the peace in 
any county. See REGISTER. 

INROLLMENTS, clerk of the. See CLERK, 

INSAG, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iſlands to one of the ſeveral ſpecies of 

arrots, common in their woods. I he ix is a very 
beautiful bird; its body is of a very bright green, and its 
head of a fine florid red. 


INSANUM parliamentum. See PARLIAMENTUM. | 


IN>CHI, or InsCn1 4na, in the Materia. Medica, a name 
given by tome authors to the common ginger, 

INSCONCED, in the Military Art, denotes that part 
of an army that have fortified themſelves with a ſconce, 
or {mall fort, in order to defend ſome paſs, &c, Sce 


©CONCE. 


in another, when all the angles of the figure in/erited 
touch eicher the angles, ſides, or planes of the other. 


INSCRIBED ZZyperbota, is ſuch an one as lies entirely within 
the angle of its aſymptotes; as the conical hyperbola doth. 


See BYPERBOLA and C1RCUMSCRIBING. 


INSCRIPTION, a title, or writing, affixed to any thing, 


to give ſome farther knowledge thereof; or to tranſmit 
ſome important truth to poſterity. 

Antiquaries are very curious in examining ancient inſer;p. 
tions found on ſtones, and other monuments of antiquity, 
danchoniathon, contemporary, as it is ſaid, with Gideon, 
drew moſt of the memoirs whereof his hiſtory is com- 
poſed, from 1ſcriptions which he found in temples, and 
on columns, both among the Heathens, and the He- 
brews. 

It appears, indeed, that the ancients engraved upon pil- 
lars the principles of ſc.ences, as well as the hiſtory of 
the world. T hofe mentioned by Herodotus thew, thac 
this was the firſt way of inſtruQting people, and of tranſ- 
mitting hiſtories, and ſciences, to poſterity. This is 
confirmed by Plato in his Hippias, wherein he ſays, that 
Piſiſtratus engraved, on ſtone pillars, precepts uſeful for 
huſbandmen. Pliny aflures us, that the firſt public mo. 
numents were made of plates of lead; and that the 
treaties of confederacy concluded between the Romans 
and the Jews, were written upon plates of braſs ; that, 
ſays he, the Jews might have ſomething to put them in 
mind of the peace and confederacy concluded with the 
Romans. The Greeks and Romans were great dealers 
in nfcriptions, and were extremely fond of being men- 
tioned in them : and hence it is, that we find ſo many 
in thoſe countries of ancient learning, that large volumes 
have been compoſed ; as the collection of Gruter, &c. 
Since Gruter's collection, Th. Reincſius bas compiled 
another huge volume of q wh yg M. Fabreity pu- 
bliſhed another volume at Rome in 1699, wherein he 
has corrected abundance of errors which had eſcaped | 
Gruter, Reineſius, and other antiquaries, &c. and added 
a great number of inſcriptions omitted by them —Since! 
all theſe, Grævius has publiſhed a complete collection of 
inſcriptions, in three volumes in folio. In France is an 
ACADEMY of inſcriprions and medals, the members of which 
are to meet twice a week, and employ themſelves in the ex- 
amination of medals, and ancient monuments, and other 
parts of Greck and Roman literature; and to compoſe a 
hiſtory of the kings of France from medals. —Such was 
the academy at the time of its inſtitution, or rather reſtau- 
ration, in the beginning of this century; but as they ate 
not now wholly employed about medals and in/criptions, 
they have changed their name for one of a greater lau- 
tude, and are called the Academy des Belles e 


INSCRIPTIONS, Notes, er Abbreviations, uſed in. See CHA- 


RACTER. 


INSCRU T ABLE, Unſearchable, in Theolgy, is uſually 


underſtood of the ſecrets of Providence, and the judg- 
ments of God, which cannot be found out, or into 
which human reaſon cannot penetrate. 


INSECTS, IxsEcTa, (the word is originally Latin, formed 


of in, and /eco, I cut; the reaſon of which is, that in 
ſome of this tribe, as ants, the body ſeems to be cut, or 
divided into two, or becauſe the bodies of many, as 
worms, catterpillars, &c. are compoſcd of divers circles, 
or rings, which form a ſort of inciſure), in Natura! Hi 
try, a ſmaller fort of animals, commonly ſuppoſed to 
be exſanguinous; and diſtinguiſhed by certain inciſutes, 
cuttings, or indentings, in their bodies, | 
Their characters are, that their body is covered with a 
ſort of bony ſubſtance inſtead of ſkin, and their heads 
are ſurniſhed with antennz, called horns. 

All inſeel have fix or more feet, which are denomi- 
nated from the various motions they produce, ce, 
or running, /a/tatorii, or leaping, the thighs being re- 
markably large, nataterii, or ſwimming, which are flat 
and edged, with hairs: the mutici are ſuch fect as have 
no claws ; the forefeet are enlarged towards their ex- 
tremities, and each of them is furniſhed with two leſ- 
ſer claws, acting like a thumb and finger. They reſpire 
through pores placed on the ſides of their bodies, called 
ſpiracula; the head has no brain, and is furniſhed net- 
ther with ears nor noſtrils. Moſt in/efs have two eyes, 
but ſome have more, without eye-brows. The antenne 
are generally two, placed in the ſore part of the head, 
and diſtinguiſhed from the tentacula of worms, in being 
cruſtaceous : they are of various forms, and ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh the different kinds of in/c#s: the principal 
diſlin&tions are the followingz viz. the /etace@, whic 
grow gradually taper towards the extremity ; the f1f4r- 
mes, which are of the ſame thickneſs throughout; the 
monilifarmes, which are filiform, conſiſting of a ſerics 
of round knobs ; the clavate, which gradually increale 
in ſize towards the extremity ;. the capitate, which are 


clavated with the extremity roundiſh ; the fiſſules, we 
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are capitated, with the ſmall head divided fongiradioanf and appearing to be nothing more than the rudiments 


into three or four parts or lamine; the perfeliate, which 
are capitated with the ſmall head horizonrally divided; 
the pefinate, ſo called from their ſimilitude to a comb 
or ſeather ; ariſlatæ, which have a lateral hair, that is 
either naked or furniſhed with lefſer hairs 3 brevzores, 
longiores, and mediscret, which are reſpectively ſhorter 
than the body, longer, and of the ſame length with it. 
Beſides the antennæ, there are the fabi or ſeclers, re- 
ſembling filiform, articulated, moveable antennz, but 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from antenne in being naked, 
ſhort, and always it the mouth: they are commonly 
four in number, ſometimes fix. The mouth is gene— 
nerally placed in tae anterior part of the head, ſometimes 
under the breaſt, and ſometimes drawn out to a rigid 
point called the um or prebeſeis; the maxillæ or jaws 
are two, ſometimes four or more, placed horizontally ; 
and the inner edge in ſome nſeds is inferrated or furnith- 
ed with little teeth. The tongue is in ſome rn/efs taper 
and ſpiral, in others fleſhy, reſembling a proboſcis; and 
tubular, as in the fly. The ſtemmata or crowns are three 
ſmooth hemiſpheric dots, placed generally on the top 
of the head. The trunk is fituated between the head 
and abdomen, and comprehends the thorax, which is the 
back part of the breaſt, being called dentated when its 
ſides are armed with points; ſpinoſe, when its ſides are 
furniſhed with them; and marginated, when its margin 
is laterally dilated : the ſcrtel{um or eſcutcheon, which is 
the poſterior part of the thorax, often triangular and di- 
vided from the thorax by an intervening future; and 


the ſtetnum, which is fituated on the inferior part of the 


thorax, ſometimes pointed behind, and ſometimes biſid. 
The abdomen of inſe#s is the poſterior part of their 
body, compoſed of a number of annular ſegments, 
which ſerve occaſionally to lengthen or ſhorten it, and 
to contain the organs of chylifaction, &c. The ſpiracles 
are ſmall holes placed ſingly on each fide of every ſeg- 
ment of the abdomen through which the 1% breathes ; 
and if oil be applied fo as to ſtop them up, it proves 
fatal to moſt of them. The anus is the poſterior part 
of the abdomen, perforated for the evacuation of the 
excrement and frequently containing the organs of gene- 
ration. The wings of inet, which are commonly four, 
and ſometimes two, are membranous and almolt always 
undivided; and they are called plicatiles, when they are 
folded at the time the in/e# is at reſt ; plane, when they 
are incapable of being folded; crutæ, which have their 
ſuperior ſurfaces brought into contact when the nſec? is 
at reſt ; patentes, which remains horizontally extended ; 
incumbentes, when they cover horizontally the ſuperior 
part of the abdomen ; defiexe, which are incumbent, with 
the outer edges declining towards the ſides; reverſæ, 
which are defiex, with the edge of the inferior wing 
projecting from below the anterior part of the ſuperior 
ones ; dentate, which have the edge ſerrated or ſcoloped; 
caudate, in which one or more projections in the hinder 
wings are extended into proceſſes ; and reticulate, when 
the veſſels of the wings put on the appearance of net- 
work. The colours of in/e&> bear different names ac- 
cording to their ſhape; thus there are pren&a or dots, 
maculæ or ſpots, faſciæ or bands, which frequently run 
acroſs and ſometimes ſurround the edge of the wings; 
flrige or ſtreaks, which are very flender faſciz ; and 
line or lines, which are longitudinally extended. Ihe 
ocellus is a round ſpot, containing a leſſer ſpot ot a dif- 
ferent colour in its centre : the ſtigmata are the ſpots 
or analtomoſes in the middle of the wing near the an- 
terior margin; and the ſingle or double kidney- ſhaped 
ſpot, ſituated in the ſame part of the anterior wings, is 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſtigma. The cher are 
the upper wings, which are of a hard ſubſtance, in ſome 
degree reſembling leather, and in molt iet ot a very 
hard texture, but in others flexible : their upper furface 
is generally convex, their lower one cancave ; they are 
extended when che inje& flies, and ſhut when it reſts, 
cloſing together and forming a longitudinal ſuture down 
the middle of the back. They are of various ſhapes, 
and called accordingly abbreviata, whcn ſhorter then the 
abdomen z truncata, when they alſo terminate in a tranſ- 
verſe line; faſtigiata, when in the ſame circumſtance 
they are of cqual length with the abdomen or longer; 
ſerrata, when the exterior margin towards the apex is 
notched or ſerrated ; ſpinoſa, when their ſurface is co- 
vered with ſharp points or prickles ; ſcabra, when their 
ſurface is ſo uneven as to grate againll the fingers; /i 
ta, when marked with flender longitudinal furrows ; 
porcata, when they have elevated longitudinal fulci or 
ridges z and fulcata, when theſe ridges are concave, 
When the ſuperior wings are of a middle ſubſtance be- 
twixt leather and niembrane they are called bemelytra. 
The halteres or poiſers are little heads. placed on a ſtalk 
or peduncle, molt frequemly under a little arched ſcale, 
VorL., II. NY 187. 


of the hinder wings. The tail in molt in/efs is ſimple, 
capable of being extended, and again drawn back at plea- 
ſure; however, in others it is elongated or lengthened 
out; briſtle-ſhaped or taper; triſeta, compoſed of three 
briſtles ; furcata, or forked ; forcipata, reſembling a fore- 
ceps; foltoſa, reſembling a leaf; telifera, when armed 
with a dart or ſting. The aculeus is an inſtrument with 
which inſets wound, and at the ſame time inflil a poi- 
ſon. The ſame difference of ſex exiſts in inſe#s as in 
other animals; and they appear more diſpoſed to increaſe 
their ſpecies : many of them, when become perfe&; 
ſeeming to be created ſor no other purpoſe but to propa- 
gate their ſpecies. The difference of ſex is with diſh- 
culty diſtinguiſhed in many inſets ; in ſome, however, 
the difference is ſo great, that the male and female may 
be miſtaken for inſets of different ſpecies. The colour 
is different in ſome, and in others the male has wings 
and the female has none. Beſides the ſexes of male and 
female, there is a third diſtinction in ſome ine called 
neuter, which have not the diſtinguiſhing parts of either 
ſex. No hermaphrodites have as yet been diſcovered 
among 7»/c#s there is ſomething very fingular, however, 
in the propagation of the aphides: a female avpnmts, 
once impregnated, can produce young, which will con- 
tinue to produce others without any treſh impregnation, 
even to the fifth progeny ; aſterwards a new impregna- 
tion muſt take place. The male % are always 
ſmaller than the females. See Linnzi Syltema Naturæ, 
tom. 1, pars ii, p. 533, &c. and Fundamenta Entomolo- 
giz apud Linnzi Amznitates Academic, vol. vii. 

Dr. Hill in his hiſtory of animals ſubdivides inſeFs into 
three general ſeries, each whereof comprehends under 
it ſeveral claſſes, and thoſe again many diſtinct genera. 
The firſt ſeries of inſefs is called aPTERIA ; becauſe 
under it are comprehended all injez7s of what kind ſo- 
ever, having no wings. 

Of this ſeries there are two claſſes, the AnaRTHRA and 
PODARIA. 

The ſecond ſeries of inſefs is called PTERAR1A, as com- 
prehending all the winged kinds. 

Of this ſeries there are likewiſe two orders or ſubdivi- 
ſions: 1. The pteraria diptera, or inſefts with two wings. 
2. The pteraria tetraptera, or thoſe with four wings. 

The third and laſt ſeries of znjefs is called Gy MNaR- 
THRIDIA, and comprehends all thoſe in/e&s which have 
ſoft and naked bodies, furnithed with limbs. 

Linnzus diſtributes ie, the fifth claſs of animals, into 
ſeven orders, diſtinguiſhed by their wings, viz. coleopte- 
ra, hemiptera, lepidoptera, neureptera, hymenoptera, dip- 
tera and aptera, including 86 genera, and 2980 ſpecies 
Inſefs, according to Mr. Ray, in his Methodus Inſecto- 
rum, are either, firſt, aps)-poppe]a, ſuch as do not 
change their form: or, ſecondly, p41zpoppuurra, ſuch as 
do really change their form. 

INSECTS which do not change their form, are either 1. Axa, 
without feet; or, 2. Pedata, with feet; and of theſe 
there are ſome kinds that caſt their ſkins, and others 
that do not. 

INSECTS witheut feet are either terreſtrial, i. e. land-inſed?s, 
Or aquatic 

IxsSECTS, terreſtrial, are either, firſt, ſuch as are produced 
on the land: as the Jumbrici terreſtres, which are either 
of the larger ſort, and called de- tber ms; or of a ſmaller 
ſize: and theſe are ſome red, and others green, with 
yellow tails, which Jaſt are commonly called giit-tai!s. 
Or, ſecondly, ſuch as are found in the bowels of ani- 
mals. 

To the genus of terreſtrial inſets, many natural hiſto- 
rians alto refer ſnails, whether with or without ſhells. 

INSECTS, aquatic, without feet, not changing their form, 
are, either, firſt, of the greater ſort, which have a pe— 
culiar way of moving, by firſt fixing their head to the 
ground, and then drawing up the tail towards it, &c. 
of theſe, ſome are teretes, round and ſmooth : or, ſe- 
condly, of the er ſert, which have a different way of 
crawling, or moving ſrom the former. 

There is an inſeet of a very peculiarly amphibious kind, 
which Mr. Reaumur has accurately deſcribed in the 
Memoirs of the Paris Academy. Many animals are aqua- 
tic for a part of their lives, and pals the reſt on dry land; 
but this ſingular creature always contrives to have its 
head and tail both in the water, and the intermediate 
part of its body out. To conceive the manner in which 
this is effeQed, we muſt conlider its figure: it is com- 
poſed, like many other of theſe ſmall animals, of ſeveral 
rings or joints; it has eleven of theſe between its head 
and its tail; they are all roundith, and very well reſemble 
a ſtring of beads, The creature is almoſt always in a 
bending figure repreſenting a ſyphon ; its head and tail 
are always placed near one and another, while the body 
is clevated and forms an arch above them, the head, the 
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dall, and the ring joining to the tail, are the parts con- 


ſtantly kept in the water; and the nine other rings, or 
at leaſt ſeven of them, lie upon dry land. The con- 
ſtant habitation of the animal is at the edges of ſtanding 
waters. It conſtantly draws back if more of the body is 
wetted, and plunges in deeper if leſs than the allotted 
portion is ſo. The animal is not more than two thirds 
of an inch long. 

Its manner of moving is very particular; for neither 
the head nor the tail ſeem concerned in it, but the higheſt 
part or ſixth ring of the body, which in its crooked 
ſtate makes the ſummit of the arch, is what moves firſt, 
and draws all the other parts to follow it, the creature 
continuing in its bended poſture while it moves. It does 
not move by vermicular progreſſion, as ſome animals do, 
but has regular feet. Theſe indeed are ſo ſmall as not 
to be diſtinguiſhable without the aſſiſtance of glafles ; 
but when ſeen, they are ſound to be one of the greateſt 
2 of the animal. See farther, Mem. Acad. 

ar. 1714. 
IN Ts not changing form, and having feet, are either, firſt, 


hexapoda, with fix feet. Secondly, cap, with eight | 


feet. Thirdly, decateſſarapoda, with fourteen feet. Or, 
fourthly, eh peda, with more numerous feet. 

Thoſe that have but fix feet are either terre/trial or agua- 
fic. 

InsecTs which undergo a change of their form are called, 
utſauepęontra, though improperly ; ſince, as Swammer- 
dam ſhews, there is no real transformation, but only an 
explication of the parts of the animal, latent before in 
miniature, like the plant in the ſeed, and an increaſe of 
all the parts by proper degrees. In theſe the firſt ſpecies 
of tranſmutation, or change, is inſtantaneous, there being 
no ſenſible reſt, or ſtop, between the old and the new 
form. The inſefts of this order do not loſe their motion 
at the time they ſhift the pellicula, at leaſt not to appear- 
” ance. — This is when the vermiculus, leaving the former 
ſhape of the nympha, with which it appeared in the egg, 
and ſubſiſted without food, now beginning to feed, has 
its members, or parts, viſibly increaſed, and ſtretched 
out, and takes the form of a new nympha, which is not 
without motion; and from thence becomes a flying in- 
fe. 

The ſecond ſpecies of tranſmutation includes ſuch inſeer, 
as undergo a double metamorphoſis, or change of ſhape. 
I. Into a chry/alis, or ſomething analogous to it. 2. Into 
a a flying inſect. 

Theſe kinds of inſefs, a while before they change, lie 
quite ſtill, without feeding, or changing place : and, in 
reſpect of their wings, are, firſt, , or vagini- 
pennia, as the ſcarabei, beetles. Secondly, ayeauJpa, 
whoſe wings are open and expanded ; and the wings of 
theſe are either farinaceous, as in the papiliones, &c. or 
membranous, as in the ape, muſcæ, c. and theſe are 
either $17]2pz, with two wings, or 78]pam]ega, with four 
wings. | 

The thicd ſpecies of tranſmutation 1s a ſimple change 
from a vermiculus to a flying zn/e#, but with a ſenſible 
neu ia, reſt or ſtop, between one form and the other. 
This exchange Swammerdam thus deſcribes : © The 


« vermicule excluded from the egg gets nouriſhment by 
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{kin, or covering, has its membranes increaſed by de- 
grees : not ſlipping it, or putting it off, as other ver- 
miculi do when they change into nymph, but aſſum- 
ing the figure of a nympha in it: for a time it is quite 
motionleſs, till the | 697 hk moiſture is evaporated ; 
and then in a few days, it recovers its motion again, 
and caſting off the ſkin, which is, as it were, double, 
it becomes a fly.” See Tran formation of IxStcTs 
below. | 
INSECTS, eyes of. See EYES of Flies. 

The world is now generally con- 
vinced, that in/e#s are not bred of corruption, but ex 
o ; though the contrary was believed by the ancients, 
becauſe of the vaſt numbers that were ſometimes hatched, 
as it were, at once, and becauſe they could not diſcern 
the particular manner of their propagation, See GE- 
NERATION. 

Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, have abundantly diſ- 
proved the docttine of equivocal generation, as well as 
the chimerical transformation of the eee ure into the- 


butterfly, and other the like metamorphoſes; and have 


ſhe wn, that all the members of the butterfly were origi- 
nally incloſed under the {kin or nympha of the caterpil- 
lar, as the parts of the plant are in the ſeed. 

Inſecti take particular care to depolit their eggs, or ſeed, 
in ſuch places where they may have a ſufficient incuba- 
tion, and where the young, when hatched, may have the 
benefit of proper food till they become able to ſhift for 
themſelves. Thoſe whoſe food is in the water, lay their 


eggs in the water; thoſe to whom fleſh is a proper food, 
5 b 


little and little from without, and under that firſt 
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in fleſn; and thoſe to whom the fruits or leaves of ve. 
getables are food, are accordingly depoſited, ſome in this 
fruit, ſome in that tree, and ſome in one plant, and ſome 
in another ; but conſtantly the ſame kind in the fame 
tree, or plant. As for others, that require a more con- 
{tant and greater _— of warmth, they are provided 
by the gras animal with ſome place in or about the 
body of other animals; ſome in the feathers of birds 
ſome in the hair of beaſts, ſome in the ſcales of fiſhes. 
ſome in the noſe, ſome in the fleſh, nay, ſome in the 
bowels and inmoſt receſſes of man, and other creatures. 
And as for others, to whom none of thoſe methods are 
proper, the parents make them neſts by perforation in 
the earth, in woods, in combs, and the like carrying 
in and ſealing up proviſions that ſerve both for the pro- 
N of their young, and for their food, when pro- 
uced. 
In flies, butterflies, &c. it is obſerycd, there is a kind of 
gluten, by which the female faſtens her eggs to the bear- 
ing buds of trees, &c. fo that the rains cannot waſh 
_ off, "Theſe eggs will not be hurt by the greateſt 
rot. 
Andry, De la Generation de Vers dans le Corps de 
'Homme, takes notice, that the ancients were miltaken 
in denying that inſets did breathe, on the account of 
their wanting lungs z for modern obſervations convince 
us that in/efs have a greater number of lungs than other 
animals. 
The ancients thought, alſo, that inc; had no blood, be. 
cauſe many of them had no red liquor like our blood ; 
but it is not the colour, but the uſe of that liquor, that is 
to be regarded, 
They believed, alſo, that inſets had no hearts; whereas 
our microſcopes do now diſcover, that when iaſects have 
ſeveral lungs, they have alſo ſeveral hearts; and, in par- 
ticular, it is found, that ſilk-worms have a continued 
chain of hearts, reaching from the head almoſt to the 
very extremity of the tail. See HEARTS of inſets. 
It is this number of hearts and lungs that occaſions thoſe 
inſefts to give (igns of life long alter they are divided into 
ſeveral parts. 
Andry obſerves, alſo, that it is wrong to call inſefs im- 
perſect animals, ſince they want no parts either neceſſary 
or convenient for their uſe, to render them complete in 
theic kind. There are ſome who aſlirm, that the carth- 
worms, and thoſe round-tailed worms which are found 
in the inteſtines of men and horſes, &c. alſo ſnails and 
horſe-leeches, are hermaphrodites ; but that ſuch worms 
as become flies, and filk-worms, are not ſo ; being of no 
ſex, but only peculiar caſes of real animals, which we 
ſee, in time, come out with wings. 
The moderns have proceeded much farther in the know- 
ledge of inet than the ancients, as having the advantages 
of the microſcope, which diſtinguiſhes their minute parts, 
whereof they have publiſhed draughts and deſcriptions. 
Dr. Hook has publiſhed a Micrography in folio ; and 
Fran. Redi, a phyſician, at Florence, has publiſhed ſeve- 
ral figures with new and curious experiments of his own. 
Sig. Malpighi, Bartholine, and the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions of London, Paris, and Leipſic, have a great num- 
ber of fine obſervations and experiments on inſets. — 
Swammerdam has written a general hiſtory of inſefs in 
Dutch, and aſſures us, there were, before that, above 
400 writers on this ſubject: among others, he ſpeaks 
well of Wotton, Ceſner, Aldrovandus, Mouffet, Harvey, 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Geodart, &c. Hoeffnage!, 
painter to the emperor Rodolphus, has given very good 
deſigns of above 300 ſpecies 3 Geodart has deſcribed a- 
bove 400, and Mr. Albin has given us a new hiſtory of 
the Engliſh ines, with beautiful figures; and ſince that 
the late Mr. Wilks, and many otheis, have given hillo- 
ries and figures of many kinds, 
The principal authors who have written on iet, or 
entomalogifls, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are Liſter, 
Lady Merian, who failed from Holland to Jamaica, in 
purtuit of the ſtudy of %s, Leewenhoeck, Petiver, 
Ray, Friſch, Reaumur, Linnzus, who firſt undertook to 
determine the genera of as, and aſſign them their 
proper charaCters, in the Syſtema Nature, and thus redu- 
ced this ſcience to a ſyſtematic form, Roclel, De Geer, 
Admiral, Clerk, Ehret, Poa, Scopoli, Sulker, Gronovius, 
Seba, Geoffroy, Schzffer, Harris, Bruinich, Leeke, 
Drury, Sep, and Forſter. 
It is well known that flies are 
not produced in that form, from the eggs of their parentfly, 
but undergo a change like that of the butterfly, and the like 
winged inſeQs ; the egg hatching into a worm; a caſe or 
CATERPILLAR, Called by Linnzus /arva, the inſect being 
in this ſtate maſked, or having its true appearance con- 
cealed ; and this, after performing all the operations ot 
animal life for a certain time, enters into a ſtare of relt, 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of chryſalis, or AURELI1A, and 
more 
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more lately by that of pupa : and thence is changed into | 


a fly, or the imago, as it is called by Linnzus. 
Swammerdam, to whom the world is indebted for the 
firſt true inſight into the wonders of the inſect-world, 
has evidently proved, that what had before been called 
by the pompous and myſterious aames of changes and 
transformations of one animal into another, as of a worm 
into a fly, and the like, is, in reality, no more than a gra- 
dual and natural 222 and evolution of the parts, not 
any metamorphoſis of them; and this growth reſembles 
very well, when judiciouſly conſidered, not only the in- 
creaſe of other animals, but alſo the natural budding and 
increaſe of plants. 

The progreſs of theſe changes, as they are called, in in- 
ſets, is expreſſed by two different terms in their two 
moſt remarkable ſtates; the words are the »ymphe and 
the chryſalis. See AURELI1A and NYMPH. 
Swammerdam refers the general changes, as they are 
called, of the inſeQ-tribe, into four claſſes, one or other 
of which occurs in that of every known inſcel, a very few 
excepted, whoſe progreſſions have not yet been ſufficient- 
ly inquired into, to aſcertain their nature, The four 
general claſſes, or ranks of changes, are diſtinguiſhed by 
four different ways of production, change, and growth. 
'The firſt rank, which he expreſſes by the name of nymph- 
animal, hath a little animal fully formed in the egg, 
which, aſter the evaporation of the ſuperfluous moiſture, 
comes forth perfeCt, and ſo grows up. Such is the louſe, 
and the like. 

The ſecondglaſs is diſtinguiſhed by the name of nympha- 
vermiculus. Theſe have the parts of the future inſef im- 
perſectly ſhaped in the egg, and, aſter hatching, leave the 
creature to acquire its perfection viſibly by outward ſood. 
Of this kind are the graſshopper, the locuſt, the cricket, 
and many other the like creatures. 

The third claſs he diſtinguiſhes by the name of the nympha- 
chryſalis, or nympha-aurelia. Theſe, after hatching, ob- 
tain their perfection darkly, and not till after the caſting 
off the laſt ſkin; ſuch are the butterflies and the like. The 
ſecond and third claſs agree in this, that not a perfect 
animal, but a worm, is produced from the egg, and pre- 
cedes the growing of the perfect parts; yet with this dif- 
ference, that in the ſecond the little creature grows up 
manifeſtly and obviouſly to the eye; but in the third all 
in darkneſs and obſcurity under the ſkin, and, as it were, 
within the body of the creature. 

The fourth claſs is diſtinguiſhed by the phraſe nympha 
vermiformis; and the creatures of this claſs remain al- 
ways ſhut up in the caſe of the worm or maggot, without 


any poſſibility of diſcerning the parts, till caſting both |. 


ſkins at once, it becomes a perfeQ and ſree animal, ca- 
able of propagating its ſpecies. 


heſe in/-&s which come forth perfect, and in their own 


proper form, out of the egg, ſuffet no future changes, but 
only the caſting off their ſkins; but thoſe which come 
from under the envelopement of a vermicular coat, do, 
beſides caſting their ſkins, after a proper time of eating 
and crawling about in that ſtate, become nymph : and 
all inſefs, as well thoſe which come out of the egg 
in the worm ſtate, as thoſe which come forth in their 
own form, are originally, in the egg, all in the nymph- 
form ; and thoſe which come out of the egg perfect 
animals, have no other difference in the manner of their 
produCtions from the others, but that they have ſuffered 
in the egg, and out of the way of our inſpection, all 
thoſe changes which the others do undergo in the chry- 
ſalis or nymph-ſtate, in our ſight. The parts of the 
nymph of theſe animals protuberate and expand them- 
ſelves by degrees, much in the ſame manner that the 
buds of flowers of plants do; and the caterpillar is cer- 
tainly the butterfly itſelf, only covered with a mantle 
which hides its ſeveral limbs from our eyes till thrown 
off, 

Thus are the general tribes of inſe&s regularly reduced 
to theſe four claſſes, in regard to the manner of their pro- 
duction, Thoſe particular ſpecies which ſeem not redu- 
cible to theſe, or any other rules, or for which farther ob- 
ſervation at leaſt is required, are the glow-worm, the 
ſcolopendra, the julus, the weavil or curculio, the dung- 
beetle or pilularius ſcarabæus, the ſmalleſt water-bectle, 
and the 3 See theſe under their ſeveral heads. 
Swam. Hiſt. Iuſect. . 
Though the general courſe of nature is the ſame in this 
relpedt in flies and butterflies, yet the means and manner 
of it are different ; the BUTTERFLY makes its coat for 
this transformation; the fly-worms of many kinds have 
only a ſhell of their own proper ſkin to undergo this 
change in. 


All the fly-worms of the firſt and ſecond, and many of 


thoſe of the third claſs, have their caſe thus made only of 
their own (kin; the different ſpecies aſſord indeed ſome 
varieties in the manner of this, but a general idea of the 


— 
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work may be had , obſerving the worm ot maggot 
of the common fle in its ſeveral ſtages. 
When this creature has arrived at its full growth, it finds 
it not convenient any Jonger to remain among the food 
it has till then lived upon ; it quits it and now goes in 
ſearch of a place where it may wait for its metamor- 
hoſis. To this purpoſe it creeps into the earth, where 
it remains two or three days without any change; at 
the end of this time, . of its pointed figure, its 
white colour, and ſoft fleſhy ſubſtance, it acquires the 
figure of an egg, and becomes of a cheſnut colour, or 
ſomewhat reddiſh, and looks opaque and cruſtaceous it 
is in this ſtate perfectly {tiff, and deſtitute of motion, and 
the creature ſeems not only to have loſt its form, but 
wholly to have loſt its life alſo. This however is not the 
caſe, ali that is done is that the creature has abſolutely 
quitted its ſkin, which is now become hard and of a de- 
terminate figure, and is within it completing all its 
changes. 
The manner in which this change of figure is given to 
the ſkin, is by the creature's drawing its head, and the 
two or three firſt rings of its body, within the reſt, and 
by that means making itſelf of this ſhape, ſhort and e- 


- qually thick at each end It does this within a few 


hours aſter it creeps into the earth, and iftaken out after 
that time is always found of this ſhape, and ſeems to be 
transformed, only that its ſkin has not yet acquired 
its brown colour. This however is not at all the caſe, 
for it can now walk as before, and thruſting out its head 
and the rings it had drawn in, can again acquire its for- 
mer figure, which however it loſes afterwards at once, 
and becomes rigid in a few minutes, and in two or three 
hours the ſkin it has quitted, and which is now a ſhell, 
becomes reddiſh, and after a little more time acquires its 
proper cheſnut colour. 

This coat is now no more a ſkin, but a ſhell, and fit to 
perform all the offices of one; it is no longer connected 
to the body of the animal, but is become hard, brittle, 
and rigid. It may, however, yet be diſtinguiſhed, eſpe- 
cially by the help of the microſcope, to be made up of a 
great number of rings, which may be more diſtinctly 
counted than they could be in the worm. 

The transformation in this ſhell is double before the in- 
ſect becomes what it is to be finally, a fly like its parent; 
the firſt transformation is into an oblong maſs of matter, 
void of all form, either of the worm it was, or of the fly 
it is to be; but from this it by degrees aſſumes the figure 
of the nymph, in which all the lineaments of the future 
fly are diſtinguiſhable. This transformation (which is in 
theſe, and perhaps in all the worms that make a caſe of 
their own ſkin, prior to their change into the nymph ſtate) 
may be called the change into the long ball or ſpheroide, 
or into the ellipſoide. This fly-worm of the blue fly is 


one of thoſe, which with moſt difficulty ſhews this tranſ= 


fermation ; but on boiling it at a proper time, and after- 
wards carefully opening the ſhell, it will always be found 
in this ſtate. 

The time required for theſe ſeveral changes often differs 
a little, and ſometimes conſiderably ; but at a medium it 
flands thus: the worms which have been ſeen to creep 
into the earth on the 21ſt of April, have come out per- 
fect flies on the 16th of May, and that in a cold ſcafon 
ſor the time of the year. 

The changes a multitude of other fly- worms undergo, 
and their ſhells made of their proper tkin, are the ſame 
in all eſſential points with thoſe of the flies firlt men- 
tioned, Some ſpecies have their ſhell more deeply an- 
nular, others almoſt entirely ſmooth ; ſome have the two 
ends ſomewhat pointed, and others only one of them ſo ; 
and in ſome this larger inflated end is the anterior, and 
in others the poſterior. Reaumur's Hiſt. Lf. vol. iv. p. 
288, &c. 


IvSECTS, Anatomical uſe of. The inſet world affords us 


numerous uſcs, and thoſe many ot them ſuch as no one 
would at firſt thought imagine, and which no other ope- 
ration or operators could ſo well effect. In the minu- 
tiz of anatomy, where knives cannot be introduced, the 
maggot or the ant may be employed with great ſucceſs. 
Skeletons of ſœtuſes have been prepared by burying them 
in an ant-hill, and that in fo accurate and perfect a man— 
ner, that all who have ſeen them, have admired by what 
means they could be ſo nicely finiſhed; and the ſecret 
of the great Ruyſch, by which he cleared away the paren= 
chymatous ſubſtance ſrom his vaſcular preparations, was 
of this kind. After injecting the veſſels of any part with 
wax, all that remained to the completing theſe prepa- 
rations, was the taking off the parenchymatous 0; Beihy 
matter from between and among them Other ana— 
tomiſts of his time did this by the knife, or by mace- 
ration in water and other liquors; but it appeared a fort 
of magic to them, that his were always not only much 
looner executed, but to a greater nicety and perſection 


than 
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than their's ever poſſibly could be. B 
to put a number of the common fleſh-eating maggots, to 
the ſubſtance ; and theſe regularly eat away all the fleſh, 
their heads getting into crevices which no inſtrument 
could reach, and the whole ſubſtance of the injection re- 
mained unhurt, as their ſoft bodies could glide between 
its niceſt parts without injuring them; and the wax be- 
ing no food for them, was in no danger of being eroded, 
even in its ſmalleſt pieces. The ſeveral ſizes of the worms 
or maggots bred from the eggs of difterent flies were of 
great uſe in the perfecting the preparations ; for while 
the larger ſort cat#he more fleſhy parts, where the veſſels 
are large and but few in number, the middle-(ized mag- 
gots get into the interſtices of the more vaſcular parts, 
and the moſt minute of all, which are uſually alſo the 
molt numerous, kept about the ſurface, and eat away 
between and among the capillary veſſels. 

The maggots produced from flies are not the only animals 
fit for this kind of huſineſs. There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
beetles of the ſmaller kinds, whoſe eggs hatch into a ſix- 
legged worm, which eats as much and as nicely as the fly- 
maggots. All theſe may be employed very ſucceſsfully 
to the preparations of the parts of animals. 

Theſe nice anatomiſts are not confined to animal ſub- 
ſtances: they often exert their power alſo on vegetables. 
Many of them fegd on the leaves and fruits of plants ; 
and ſome ſpecies of theſe work ſo nicely, that they eat 
away all the outer membrane and internal parcenchyma- 
tous ſubſtance of the leaves, ſo as only to leave the net- 
like plexus of veſlels landing. Yet theſe being unhurt 
ſhew the true figure of the leaf, and are a fort of veget- 
able ſkeictons, but very poorly imitated by art in the 
common way, by long macerations in water; this method 
uſually deſtroying and w2ſhing away many of the ſmaller 
veſſels, which the tender mouths of theſe creatures ſpare, 
If they exert their {kill often upon leaves in this manner, 


they do it allo ſometimes with equal if not greater ſ11c- | 


ceſs upon fruits. As in the leaves, thoſe, which have the 
tendereſt parenchyma and the firmeſt ribs, ſucceed beſt; 
ſo alſo it is in fruits. 'The leaves of the ruſcus or butcher's 
broom, are often found thus beautifully anatomiſed; and 
of all fruits, none ſucceeds fo well as that of the ſtramo- 
nium, or thorn apple. Wherever this plant grows in any 
plenty, the fruit towards autumn, while it is yet full of 
juice, is attacked by a ſmall worm, which eats away all the 
parenchyma, and leaves every veſſel ſtanding in its place; 
and this not only in the outer coat of the fruit, but in 
the very inner cells of the ſeeds. Theſe veſſels remain 
exactly in the ſhape of the fruit, and, growing white with 
the air, exhibit the moſt elegant and beautitul ſkeletons 
imaginable, while yet ſtanding on the plant. The ani- 
mal which effects this, is a hexapode worm produced 
from the egg of a ſmall beetle; and differs yery little 
from ſome of thoſe which to elegantly eat away the fleſhy 
parts from the injected anatomical preparations. Theſe 
are gregarious animals like ſome ſpecics of the ſmaller 
catcrpillars, and numbers.of them are always at work to- 
gether on the ſame leaf, or fruit, fo that the ſkeleton is 
ſoon made. They begin by piercing a number of little 
holes into the ſubſtance of the leaf, and thence burrow 
under the integument till they meet one another; and 
this being done all over the leaf, they leave it, and go to 
work upon another, 

IxSECT, Aut, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs the capri- 
corn, or muſſ-beetle ; but it is too loole a phraſe for that 
animal, fince there ase other inſects which ſmell as 
iirongly of that pecſume. There is a ſmall kind ot bee, 
very frequent in the paſtures ot Lincolnſhire, and ſeveral 
other parts of England, in April; this frequents the 
ranunculus and dandelion flowers. and has a very {trong 
and tine ſcent of muſe: there is allo a hexapode worm, 
which feeds on the galium luteum, or yellow ladies bed- 
raw, which has the ſame periumed ſcent in a no lefs 
degree. Both theſe infects, and even the capricorn bee- 
tic, loſe their perfume when they have been ſome time 
dead. Phil. Lranſ. N* 76. 

INSERTED column. Sce Colu u. 

INGER ! ION, a term trequentiy uſed, in Anatomy, to ſig- 
nify the implicetion of one part within another. 

"Thus we lay, the inſertion of a muſcle, 

he iin of the bones, mulcles, and nerves in the 
members of an animal, is exceeding artful; the vena ca- 
va has its iaſertian in the right ventricle of the heart. 

INSERTION is allo uled, in Agricuiture, for the in- 
cloſing a graſt within the cleit of a tree, Sce En- 
GRAFTING, 

IN>ESSUS, or IxsEss10, in edicifie, a kind of half bath, 
or SEMICUPIUM, uſually prepared with a decoclion of 
ſeveral herbs proper for the lower parts, whercin the pa- 
tient fits down to the navel. 

Ic has ſeveral uſes: as the caſing of pain, ſoftening the 
parts, diſpelling a flatulent matter, aud frequently pro— 
moting the menſes. 
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INSPICIENDO wentre. 
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[NSIDIANT diſeaſes, a term uſed by-ſome authors, to ex- 
preſs ſuch diſeaſes as ſhew no evident fymptom, but re- 
main latent a long time in the body, and are ready to 
break forth in an unexpected manner, and as it were by 
ſurprize. 

INSINU ATION denotes a cunning, and covert way of 
creeping into any perſon's favour. 

INSINUATION of a wil, among Civilions, is the firſt pro- 
duction of it, or the leaving it with the regiſter, in order 
to its probate. See WII. I. 

INSIPID, tate, that which has nothing in it pungent 
enough to affect the palate, tongue, &c. and to occaſion 
that ſenſation we call taſling. 

INSITION, Ins1T10, in Bzzany, denotes the ſame with 
EXGRALTTING ; viz. the act of inſerting and uniting a 
cyon, bud, or the like, in the ſubſtance of the ſtock. 

INSOLAT:ON, in Pharmacy, a method of preparing cer- 
tain fruits, drugs, &c. by expoſing them to the heat of 
the ſun's rays ; either to dry, to maturate, or to ſharpen 
them; as is done in vinegar, figs, &c. 

The word comes from the Latin verb i»/olare, which is 
uſed by Pliny and Columella; and ſignifies to expoſe to 
the ſun. 

INSOLVENT, a term applied to ſuch perſons as have not 
wherewithal to pay their juſt debts, 

A perſon dying, and not leaving eſtate ſufficient to dif- 
charge theſe, is ſaid to die imſclvent. 

IN5PECTOR, a perlon to whom the care and conduct of 
any work 1s committed, 

INSPECTORS, in the Reman law, were ſuch perſons as ex- 

amined the quality and value of lands and effects, in or- 
der to the adjuſting or proportioning taxes and impoſi- 
tions to every man's eſtate. 
The Jews alſo have an officer, in their ſynagogue, whom 
they call inſpefor, IN, Hazen. His bulineſs conſiſts 
principally in i»/>:&:ng, or overlooking the prayers and 
jeſſons, in preparing and ſhewing them to the reader, 
and in ſtanding by him to ſce he reads right; and, if he 
makes miſtakes, he is to correct him. 

Hee VENTRE. 

INSPIR ATION, among Divines, &c. implies the convey- 
ing of certain extraordinary and ſupernatural notices, or 
motions, into the ſoul: or, it denotes any ſupernatural 
influence of God upon the mind of a rational creature, 
whereby he is formed to any degree of intellectual im- 
provements, to which he could not, or would not in fact 
have attained in his preſent. circumſtances in a natural 
way. 

Thus the prophets are ſaid to have ſpoken by divine in- 
* ſptration. | 
Some authors reduce the inſpiration of the ſacred writers 
to a particular care of Providence, which prevented any 
thing they had ſaid from failing, or coming to nought ; 
maintaining that they never were really znſpircd, either 
with knowledge or expreſſion. 
According to M. Simon, znſpiration is no more than a 
direction of the Holy Spirit, which never permitted the 
ſacred writers to be miſtaken. 
It is a common opinion, that the inſpiration of the Holy 
Spirit regards only the matter, not the ſtyle, or wor1s ; 
and this ſeems to fall in with M. Simon's doctrine of di- 
rection. 
Theological writers have enumerated ſeveral kinds of in- 
ſpiration : ſuch as the rnſpiration of ſuperintendency, in 
which God does ſo influence and direch the mind of any 
perſon, as to keep him more ſecure from error in ſome va- 
riousand complex diſcourſe, than he would have been mere- 
ly by the ule of his natural faculties; plenary ſuperintendent 
inſpiration, which excludes any mixture of error at all from 
the perionmance ſo ſuperintended in/piration of elevation, 
where the tacultics act in a regular, and, as it ſeems, in a 
common manner, yet are raiſed to anextraordinezry degree, 
ſo that the compoſure ſhall, upon the whole, have more 
of the true tubl:me, or pathetic, than natural genius could 
have given; and //:ration of ſuggeſtion, when the ulc 
of the facultics is ſuperſeded, and God does, as it were, 
ſpeak directly to the mind, making ſuch diſcoveries to 
it as it could not otherwiſe have obtained, and dictating 
the very words in which ſuch diſcoveries are to be com— 
municated, it they are deſigned as a meſlage to others. 
It is generally allowed that the New Teſtament was wilt 
ten by a ſuperintendent inſpiration ; ſor without this the 
diſcourſes and doctrines of Chriſt could not have been 
ſaithlully recorded by the evangcliſts and apoſtles ; no! 
could they have afſumed the authority of ſpesking the 
words of Chriſt, and evinced this authority by the actual 
exerciſe of miraculous powers: and befidcs, the facred 
writings bear many obvious internal marks of their divine 
original, in the excellence of their doQrines, the ſpiritu- 
ality and elevation of. their deſign, the majel'y and im- 
plicity of their ſtyle, the agreement of their various pat“, 
and their efficacy on mankind; to which may be added, 
that there has been iu the Chriltian church, from its 2 
168 
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heſt ages, a conſtant tradition, that the ſacred books 


which muſt at leaſt amount to ſuperintendent inſpiration. 
But it has been controverted whether this inſpiration ex- 
tended to every minute circumſtance in their writings, ſo 
as to be in the mcſt abſolute ſenſe plenary. Jerom, 
Grotius, Eraſmus, Epiſcopius, and many others, main- 
tain that it was not; whillt others contend, that the em- 


phatical manner in which our Lord ſpeaks of the agency | 


of the ſpirit upon them, and in which they themſelves 
ſpeak of their own writings, will juſtify our believing 
that their inſpiration was plenary, unleſs there be very 
convincing evidence brought on the other ſide to prove 
that it was not: and if we allow, it is ſaid, that there 
were ſome errors in, the New Teſtament, as it came from 
the hands of the apoſtles, there may be great danger of 
ſubverting the main purpoſe and deſign of it; fince 
there will be endleſs room to debate the importance both 
of ſacts and doctrines. | 
Among the heathens, the prieſts and prieſteſſes were ſaid 
to be divinely inſpired, when they gave oracles. 

The poets alſo laid claim to it; and, to this end, they 
always invoked Apollo and the Muſes, at the beginning 
of any great work. bo 

INSPIRATION, in Phy/ic, is underſtood of that action of the 

breaſt, by which the air is admitted into the lungs. 
In which ſenſe, inſpiration is a branch of reſpiration; and 
ſtands oppoſed to exſpiration. | 
This admiſſion of the air depends immediately on its 
ſpring, or elaſticity, at the time when the cavity of the 
breaſt is enlarged by the elevation of the thorax and ab- 
domen, and particularly by the motion of the diaphragm 
downwards: ſo that the air does not enter the lungs, 
becauſe they are dilated; but thoſe dilate, becauſe the 
air enters within them. Nor is it the dilatation of the 
breaſt, which draws in the air, as is commonly thought; 
though this is a condition abſolutely neceſſary to inſpira- 
tion; but there is an actual intruſion of the air into the 
lungs. | 

INSPISSATING, in Pharmacy, an operation whereby a 
liquor is brought to a thicker conſiſtence, by evaporating 
the thinner parts. a 

Thus juices, as that of liquorice, are inſpiſſated. 

INSTALLMENT, a ſettling or inſtating, a perſon in a 

dignity. 
The ou is derived fom the Latin in, and /allum, a 
term uſed for a ſeat in church, in the choir, or a ſeat or 
bench in a court of juſtice, &c. though Voſſius is of 
opinion, the word 4s of German origin, 

Inflallment is chiefly uſed for the induction of a dean, pre- 
bendary, or other eccleſiaſtical dignitary, into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſtall, or proper ſeat, in the cathedral church 
to which he belongs. 

This is ſometimes alſo called in/iallation, 

Inſtallment is likewiſe uſed for the ceremony, whereby the 
knights of the GARTER are placed in their rank, in the 
chapel of St. George at Windſor z and on many other 
like occaſions. 

INSTANT, ſuch a part of duration, wherein we perceive 
no ſucceſſion; or it is that which takes up the time of 
only one idea in our minds, 

It is a maxim, in Mechanics, that no natural effect can be 
produced in an inſtant. —Hence may appear the reaſon, 
why a burthen ſeems lighter to a perſon, the faſter he 

_ carries it; and why the faſter a perſon ſlides, or ſcates, 

on the ice, the leſs liable is the ice to break. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of ihn; a tem- 
porary, a natural, and a rational inſtant. i. 
INSTANT, tempor ary, is a part of time immediately preceding 
another, thus the laſt in/?ant of a day, precedes immedi- 

ately and really the firſt in/fant of the following day. 

INSTANT, natural, is what is othewiſe called a priority of 
nature, which obtains in things that are ſubordinated in 
acting: as firſt and ſecond cauſes; or cauſes and their 
effeQs : for the nature of things requires, that if there 
be a ſecond cauſe, there muſt be a firſt ; and that there 
muſt be a cauſe, if there be an efikct. | 

iINsTANT, rational, is not any real in//ant, but a point which 
the underſtanding conceives to have been before fome 
other inſtant, founded on the nature of the things which 
occaſions it to be conceived. For inſtance; as God has 
made ſeveral things voluntarily, which he could otherwiſe 
have let alone; there is a reaſonable foundation to con- 
ceive God, ſuch as he is in himſelf, before he had made 
any of thoſe voluntary determinations ; but as there was 
no real int when God had not formed any determina» 
tion, this jn/tant is called a rational inſtant, by way of op- 
poſition to an inſtant of time, 

INSTANTANEOUS ation. See ACTION. | 

INSTAURATION, the re- eſtabliſiment, or reſtauration, 
of a religion, a church, or the like, to its former ſtate. 

he word is by ſome derived from the old Latin, n/tau- 


Vor. II. Ne 187, 
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. rum, which ſignified the ſtock of things neceſſary for the 


were written by the extraordinary afliſtance of the ſpirit, | 
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tilling and managing of grounds; as cattle, tools, harneſs, 
%c. The word — is only of the middle age; but 
in/lauratio is of much greater antiquity, and by ſome is 
derived from inſtar, like; as importing a thing's being 
brought to its former likeneſs or appearance | 
INSFEP, in the Manege, is that part of the hinder leg 
of a horfe, that correſponds to the ſhank in the fore-leg, 
extending from the ham to the paſtern joint. 8 
INSTINCY, a natural diſpoſition, or ſagacity, wherewith 
animals are endued ; and by virtue whereof they are en- 
abled to provide for themſelves, and know what is good 
for them; and are determined to preſerve and propa» 
gate their ſpecies. 
Inſlin in brutes bears ſome analogy to reaſon in men. 
There have been many ſyſtems adopted to explain the 
principles which produce and direct the ſpontaneous 
actions of brute animals. | 
Many of the ancient philoſophers aſcribed to brutes an 
underſtanding, differing only in degree from that of man, 
and attributed their inferiority to the want of proper and 
ſufficient bodily organs. This ſyſtem has been lately 
very ſtrenuouſly ſupported by M. Helvetius, de VEſprit, 
tom. i. p. 2, &c. Among the moderns, the learned 
Cudworth endeavoured to explain the ii, of animals, 
by means of a certain PLAST1C nature, Des Cartes 
thought that all the actions of brute animals might be 
explained by the ſimple laws of mechaniſm, and con- 
ſiders them as machines totally devoid of life and ſenti- 
ment, but ſo curiouſly conſtructed by the Creator, that 
the mere impreſſions of light, ſound, and other external 
agents on their organs, produced a ſeries of motions in 
them, and cauſed them to execute thoſe various opera- 
tions, which had before been aſcribed to an internal prin- 
ciple of life and ſpontaneity. But the actions and man- 
ners of animals, which are totally incompatible with the 
mere principles and laws of mechaniſm, evince the ab- 
ſurdity of this opinion, M. Buffon adopts the opinion 
of Des Cartes in part, but grants them life, and the facul- 
ty of diſtinguiſhing between pleaſure and pain, together 
with a ſtrong inclination to the former, and averſion from 
the latter. By theſe inclinations and averſions he under- 
takes to account for all, even the molt ſtriking operations 
of animals; affirming, that, in conſequence of impreſ- 


ſions made on the brain, by means of the ſenſitive or- 


gans, and by the re-aCtion of the brain and nerves on the 
muſcles, theſe machines acquire a motion conformable to 
the nature of the animal, and of the impreſſions of the 
different objects which act upon their organs, and ex- 
cite deſire or averſion. See BRUTESs, z. ; | 
The pre-e/iablifhed HARMONY of Leibnitz has alſo been 
applied to explain the actions of brute animals. Others 
have conſidered the actions of animals as produced by 
the conſtant and immediate influence of the divine energy, 
directing all their inclinations and motions : ſuch appears 
to have been the opinion, however unphiloſophical it 
muſt appear, of Mr. Addiſon, in the ſecond volume of 
the Spectator. The late ingenious Hermann Samuel 
Reimar, profeſſor of chiloſopky at Hamburgh, has enu- 
merated and expoſed theſe and othet opinions, with re- 
gard to the —_ of animals, in his Obſervations Phyſi- 
ques, &c. publiſhed in two vols. 12mo. at Amſterdam and 
Paris, 1770: and, defining in/tin, in the moſt compre- 
henſive ſenſe of the word, to be every natural inclination, 
accompanied with a power, in animals, to perform cer- 
tain actions, divides inſtinels into three heads. The firſt, 
which he calls mechanical inſlin&ts, belong to the body, con- 
ſidered as an organized ſubſtance, and are exerciſed blind- 
ly and independently of the will of the animal. Such 
are thoſe which produce the motion of the heart and 
lungs, the contraQtion and dilatation of the pupil, di- 
geſtion, &c, This claſs of in/tindts is poſſeſſed in com- 
mon both by men and brutes, and in ſome meaſure even 
by vegetables. The ſecond claſs comprehends thoſe 
which he terms repreſentative inſlinfs, which conſiſt part- 
ly in the power of perceiving external objects by their 
; preſent impreſſion on the ſenſes, and partly in the faculty 
of rendering the ideas of theſe objects preſent to the 
mind by the powers of imagination, or of memory, in 
a lax ſenſe of the word. Theſe are common to men 
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ſpecies of infliin?? is not attended with any power of 
refleQion, determining the animal to decide freely be- 
tween two different modes of action preſent to his ima- 

inationz nor is it merely corporeal or mechanical. It 


is put into action by the natural and primitive principle | 
of ſelf. love, implanted in all animated beings; or by a 


love of pleaſure and averſion to pain, producing a volun- 
tacy inclination to perform certain acxions which tend 
to their well-being and preſervation. To the perform- 


ance of theſe actions they are particularly prompted by | 
their preſent ſenſations, by imagination ſupplying the | 
The wonderful 


place of memory, and . other cauſes. 

effects produced by theſe inſtinctive appetites, are far- 
ther to be attributed to the exquiſite mechaniſm in their 
bodily conformation, particularly in the ſtructure of the 
various organs with which they execute their operations, 
and to the ſuperior perfection and acuteneſs of their ex- 
ternal ſenſes, by which they are quickly and diſtinctiy 
informed of theſe qualities of objects which moſt mate- 
rially concern them. In order to account for the more 
curious and ſurpriſing operations of brute animals, M. 
Reimar adds two other principles, viz. Iſt. an internal 


diſtinct perception. of the precife power and proper uſe of | 


their various bodily organs, together with an innate 
knowledge of the qualities of thoſe objects around them 
in which they are intereſted; and 2dly, certain innate 
and determinate powers and inclinations, impreſſed by 
the Author of Nature, à priori, on the ſoul itſelf; by 
which they are arbitrarily, and without their own know- 
lege or conſciouſneſs, directed and irteſiſtibly impelled 
to the performance of theſe various operations which 
they execute with ſuch unremitting induſtry and art. 
Theſe determinate forces, which conſtitute the principal 
part of M. Reimar's ſyſtem, are no where fo viſible and 


diſtinguiſhable as in that numerous ſet of in/linfs which | 


he claſſes under the title of the indu/+ious inſlincii of ani- 
mals. For a farther account of this 
fer to the work itſelf, or to an abſtract of it, with ſeveral 
of the author's illuſtrations, in the Monthly Review, vol. 


xlv. p. 833, &c. | 
STIL word ufed by the chirürgical writers, for a 


fillet or other bandage of that kind ; and by medicinal 
writers, for that ſort of flat worms bred in the inteſtines, | 


called by many the tape-worm, or flat-worm. 

INSTITUTES, InsT1TvTA, in the Civil Law, a book, 
containing the elements or principles of the Roman law ; 
and which conftitutes the laſt part of the corpus juris 
civilis. 


The Inſtitutes are a compendium, or ſummary of the 


whole body of civil law, in four books, compoſed by | 
Tribonianus, Fheophilus, and Dorotheus, by order of | 


the emperor Juſtinian, for the uſe of young ſtudents ; 
who, having the firſt elements of the whole profeſſion 
in this little treatiſe, might the ſooner gain a competent 


knowledge of it, without being diſcouraged by the bulk | 


of the other books. See CIVIL Law. 
INSTITUT Es likewife denote a ſyſtem of laws or rules in 
any ſcience. 


INSTITU PION, in a general ſenſe, the act of otdaining, q 


founding, or eſtablithing any thing. 

Thus we fay Moſes in/lituted the ceremonies of the old 
law; Jeſus Chriſt inſituted the ſacraments of the new. 
InsTITUTION, in the Canon and Common Law, is the act 
of the biſhop, or of one commiſſioned by him, whereby 
a clerk is inveſted with the ſpititualities of a rectory, or 

vicarage. See PRESENTATION, 
The clerk kneels down before the biſhop, whilſt he pro- 
nounces theſe words of mſtitution ( Inſiituo te reftorem 


eccleſiæ de A. B. cum cura animarum, & accipe curam tuam | 


& meam); and the clerk holds the written inſtrument, 
with the epiſcopal ſeal annexed, in his hand, during the 


ceremony. 


Before the clerk is inftituted, he muſt ſubſcribe the thirty- | 


nine articles of religion, in the preſence of the ordinary, | 


or his ſubſtitute; and this ſubſcription muſt be without 
reſerve, exception, or qualification; elſe his inſfitution is, 
3pſo facto, void and null, and the church till vacant. 
13 Eliz. c. 12.— At the ſame time the ordinary requires 


the-clerk to fubſcribe the other two articles mentioned | 
in the 36th canon about the kings ſupremacy, and the | 


lawfulneſs and uſe of the ares 4h the clerk muſt alſo, 
defore inf{itution, ſubſcribe to that part of the declaration 


enjoined by the act of uniformity, 14 Car. II. c. 24. viz. | 


1 will conform to the Liturgy of England, as by law ęſta- 
bliſhed, — Before inſtitution, he muſt alſo take the oaths 
mentioned in the firſt ſcatute of William and Mary, c. 
8. inſtead of the former oaths of allegiance and ſupre - 
. macy, required by ſtat. E Eliz. and then he muſt take the 
oath againſt Gmony, enjoined by the goth canon, and the 
oath of canonical obedience ; and if it is a vicarage, the 
oath of perſonal reſidence; and he is to have certificates 
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be a donative. 
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r we muſt re- 


A 


x AE. | 
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the act of uniformity, in Engliſh, in a diſtinct ! 
under the hand and ſeal of * biſhop and Tine 
ſubſcriptions and oaths, in Latin. 15 
The clerk ought by all means to have witneſſes of his 
inflitution, his taking the oaths, making ſubſcriptions 
&c. and thereſore he ſhould deſire ſome preſent to write 
their names on the back of his inſtruments, and make 
memorandums who they are, .and where they live. 
T he church by in/{itution, is full againſt all perſons but 
the King; and the clerk by it may enter upon the glebe 
and take the tithes; but he cannot let or grant them, 
nor ſue for them, if they be refuſed to be paid, till he be 
induced. 
After inſtitution, the clerk is to receive a written man- 
date from the ordinary to the archdeacon, or other proper 
perſon, in order to his induction; without which he has 
not a full right to his temporalities, unleſs the benefice 
72 See INDUCTION. 
InsT1TUTIONS, in Literary Matters, denote a ſyſtem of the 
elements, or rules, of any art or ſcience. Such are in- 
fiitutions of medicine, ee of rhetoric, &c. 
INSTITUTORES, in Betazy, that ſet of authors in this 
ſcience who have laid down certain ſettled rules, axioms 
and inſtitutions in it. r 
INSTRUCTIVE eolumn. See Col uu. 
INSTRUMENT denotes a thing which is ſubſervient to a 
CAUSE for producing its EFFECT. 
A common caſe of mathematical in nments contains ſe- 
veral compaſſes, a ſector, ſcale, drawing-pen, and pro- 
tractor. A caſe of ſurgeon's inflruments for the pocket 
contains different ſized lancets, ſciſſars of ſeveral kinds, 
plain and toothed forceps, ſtraight and crooked incifion. 
knives, a ſpatula, 
inſtruments are the 


is £8 ke. ad 


© 4 s, needles, &c. 
E 


Aſtronomicat 
firum LESCOPE, QUADRANT, &c. Che 
„ ical in/{yuments, fee LaBORATORY, 

INSTRUMENTS of ſacrifice, in the Antique Ar. biteftue, are 
ornaments, as vaſes, patetæ, candleſticks, knives, &c. 
where with the victims were killed, &c. inſtances of which 

we ſec in a Corinthian frieze in the remains of a temple 
behind the Capitol at Rome, &c. 

INSTRUMENT is alſo uſed in Law, to hgnify ſome public 

ACT, or authentic DEED, by means whereof any truth 
is made apparent, or any right or title eſtabliſhed, in a 
court of juſtice. | 

INSTRUMENT, wind. See WinÞ, 

INSTRUMENTAL arithmeaiic. See AR1THMETIC. 

INSTRUMENTAE cauſe. See Cavse. 

INSTRUMENT UM fnedale. See SyNoDaALE. 

INSUFFLATIO, a term uſed by ſome writers in medicine, 
to expreſs the blowing into any part, in order to convey 
the fumes of medicine into it. 

INSULATE, or InSuLATED, a term applied to a column, 
or other edifice, which ſtands alone, or free and detach- 
ed from any contiguous wall, &c. like an ifland in the 
ſea; whence the denomination is apparently derived. 

INSULATED, in Elactricity, is a term applied to bodies that 
are ſupported by ELECTRICS, or non-=CONDUCTORS; 
ſo that their communication with the earth, by conduct. 
ing fubſtances, is interrupted. 

INSULT, in Law. Sec ASSAULT, 

INSULT, a military term uſed for the attack of any poſt 
with open force ; without the apparatus of trenches, ſaps, 
or 15 W approaches. Sce ASSAULT. 

INSULTUS, a word uſed by the writers in medicine, to 
Ggnify the acceſs of the paroxyſm in intermittent diſeaſes ; 
or, ſometimes the firſt invaſion of a diſeaſe. 

INSUPER, a word ufed by the auditors of the Exchequer. 
In their accompts, they ſay, ſo much remains inſuper to 
fuch an accomptant; that is, ſo much remains due on 
his 8 

INSURAN E, or As$URANCE, in Law and Commerces 
a contraCt or agreement whereby one or mote perſons, 
called inſurers, &c. oblige themſelves to anſwer for the 
loſs of a ſhip, houſe,” goods, & c. ſpecified in the policy of 
aſſurance ſubſcribed by them, in conſideration of a pre- 
mium, of a ſtipulated ſum per cent. paid by the propri- 
etors of the things inſured, 

Suetonius conjectures, that the emperor Claudius was 
the firſt contriver of inſurances on ſhips and merchan- 
dise. The firſt inſtance recorded in more modern hiſtory 
of this practice, is in the year 1560, on occafion of the 
vaſt woollen commerce between England and the Ne- 
therlands, though it was probably in uſe before this time, 
and is (aid to have been introduced by the Jews in 1182 : 
and it is treated of in the Sea-laws of Oleron, as carly 
as the year 1194. The firſt Engliſh ſtatute relating to 
it is the 43d Eliz. c. 12. It is ſuppoſed to have been in- 
troduced into England, and ſoon after into Antwerp, bi 
ſome Italian ſettlers from Lombardy. The merchants at 
this time met in a place, where Lombard-ſtreet now 15» 
called the Pawn-houſe, or Lombard, where they iſſued pa- 
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given him of his ſubſcribing the declaration contained in 


| liees of inſurance; to whichthe ſubſequent 3 
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INS 


Inſurances are of various kinds, as on ſhips or parts of | 


ſhips, on merchandize (ingly, and on ſhips an goods joint- 
3 and theſe are again branched out to run either for a time 
pulated, or to one ſingle port, or out and home, with li- 
betty to touch at the different places mentioned in the po- 
licy. Inſurances may likewiſe be made on goods ſent by 
land, or by hoys, &c. on rivers; and this is frequently done, 
more eſpecially on jewe's, and other things of great value. 
They may likewiſe be made on ſhips and goods, loſt or not 
Joſt, which is commonly done when a ſhip has been long 
miſling; and thoſe words being inſerted in the policy, 
obſige the under-writers to pay, though the ſhip was loſt 
at the time of making ſuch in/urance, except the aſſured 
had hen certain knowledge of the ſhip's being wrecked ; 
in wich caſe the ſubſcription ſhall not oblige, as this is 
acco:i:red a mere fraud. So likewiſe if a perſon gets more 
inſured than the ſhip is worth, with a villainous defign 
to deſtroy her, this fraudulent act will not oblige the in- 
ſurers, but expoſe the proprietors to ſuffer death for their 
knavery. If a ſhip is inſured from the port of London, to 
any for<ign port, and before ſhe breaks ground is burnt, 
the inſurers are not liable; unleſs the words of the in- 
furance are, at an! from the port of London; but if ſhe 
has once broke ground, and after being driven back, takes 
fire, the inſurers are anſwerable. An inſurance made 
on Prohibited goods is not binding, unleſs they were not 
prohibited till after the inſurance was made. here the 
policy expreſsly mentions that the ſhip is to depart with 
convoy, it is intended that ſhe ſhall, if poſſible, keep with 
the convoy during the voyage, and it ſhe depart wilfully, 
from the convoy, it is a fraud; but if having departed 
with convoy, ſhe by ſtreſs of weather loſes the convoy, 
and is taken, the inſurers are liable. If there be thieves 
on board among themſelves, the maſter of the ſhip is to 
anſwer for that, and not the inſurers ; for though the 
words of the policy inſure againſt loſſes by thieves, yet 
aſſailing thieves are only here intended. An inſurance 
made in a foreign country, may be ſued in England by 
the common law, if the inſurers come here. Where the 
policy is againſt reſtraint of princes, that does not extend 
to a navigation carried on againſt the law of nations, or 
where there ſhall be a ſeizure for not paying of cuſtoms, 
or the like. If goods be inſured as the goods of an ally, 
when they are the goods of an enemy, it is a fraud, and 
the inſurance not = If a man pays money on a po- 
licy of inſurance, ſuppoſing a loſs where there was none, 
this ſhall be money received for the uſe of the inſurer, for 
which he may maintain an action. Damages happening 
to goods in their own nature periſhable, are not to be 
borne by the inſurer. A ſuppreſſion of the truth, or a 
falſe allegation, is ſufficient to diſcharge the policy ; for 
it is a general rule, that the inſured ought to inform the 
inſurer of all material circumſtances that were come to 
his knowledge at the time of making the policy, in order 
that the contract may be fairly adjuſted ; which being a 
contract upon chance, cannot be done, if one party 
knows more than the other; for equality in contracts, 
by the law-merchant, is eſſential ; but a proof of an in- 
tention to make a deviation, will not avoid the policy 
before the deviation is actually made. 
By an act made in 19 Geo. II. c. 37. it is determined, 
that after the firſt day of Auguſt, 1736, no aſſurance ſhall 
be made on ſhips or lading by way of gaming or wa- 
gering, or without benefit of ſalvage to the inſurer : that 
it ſhall not be lawful to make re- aſſurance, unleſs the aſ- 
{urer ſhall become inſolvent, become a bankrupt, or die ; 
in which caſes ſuch aſſurer, or his executors, &c. wy 
make re- aſſurance to the amount of the ſum before al- 
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ſured, provided it be expreſſed in the policy to be a re- 
aſſurance. That all ſums of money lent on bottomry or 
at reſpondentia, upon any ſhips belonging to his majeſty's 
ſubjeAs, bound to or from the Eaſt Indies, ſhall be lent 
only on the ſhip or merchandize, laden, or to be laden, 
on board ſuch ſhip, and ſhall. be ſo, expreſſed in the 


be allowed to the lender, his agent or aſſigns, who alone 
ſhall have a right to make . on the money ſo 
lent; and no borrower of money on bottomry, &c. Wal 
recover more on any aſſurance than the value of his in- 
tereſt in the ſhip or merchandize, excluſively of the mo- 
ney ſo borrowed ; and in caſe it ſhall appear, that the 
value of his ſhare in the ſhip and merchandize does not 

- amount to the fuil ſum borrowed, ſuch borrower ſhall be 

reſponſible to the lender for ſo much of the money bor- 
rowed, as he hath not laid out on the ſhip or merchan- 
dize, with lawful intereft for the ſame, together with 
the inſurance and all other charges, to the proportion 
which the money not laid out ſhall bear to the whole mo- 
ney lent, notwithſtanding the ſhip and merchandize be 
totally loſt, 
Whenever advice is received of the loſs of a ſhip or goods 
inſured, application is to be made to the infurers, and 
the vouchers produced ; and if they are fatisfied they 
will pay the money ; but if they have cauſe to ſcruple the 
doing it, the inſured muſt ſtay till the inſurers can ob- 
tain a more ſatisfactory account; but if nothing be heard 
of the ſhip in any reaſonable time, the inſurers will be 
obliged to pay the money agreed upon, 

The policies made of inſurances are to be ſtamped with- 
in three days after the ſhip is inſured, on the penalty 
of paying 100 l. The principal offices for the inſurance 
of ſhips and merchandize in re are the Royal-ex- 
_ Aſſurance, and the London Aſſurance, both of 
which are eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, 6 Geo. I. 
c. 18. anno 1720. Theſe offices alſo inſute houſes and 
other buildings, goods, wares, and merchandize, from loſs 
or damage by fire; and they alſo inſure lives. 

The Royal-exchange Inſurance, on a brick or ſtone build- 
ing, inſures any ſum not exceeding 200 l. at 58. per ann. 
and any larger ſum not exceeding 1c001. after the rate 
of 28. 6d. per cent. per ann. Above 10001. and not 
exceeding 2000 |. at 3s. per cent. Above 20001. and 
not exceeding 3000 l. at 48. por cent. On goods and 
merchandize, the property the aſſured, within any 
brick or ſtone building, or on the goods and building to- 
gether, this office inſures any ſum not exceeding 3001. 
or 78. 6d. per ann. and larger ſums after the rates a- 
bove mentioned: but timber or plaſter-buildings, or goods 
or merchandize therein pay 8s. per ann, for 2001. and 
after the rate of 48. per cent. for any greater ſum not 
exceeding 10001, and 58. per cent. for all inſurances a- 
bove 1000 l. and not exceeding 2000 l. On a timber or 
plaſter building with goods and merchandize together, 
any ſum not exceeding 300 l. may be inſured for 12 8. 
py ann. and larger ſums at the above rates. The goods 

longing to hazardous trades, as diſtillers, chemiſts, apo- 
thecaries, colour-men, tallow-chandlers, oilmen, inn- 
holders, &c, depoſited in brick houſes, pay 8 s. per ann. 
for inſuring 200 l. and aſter the rate of 4s. per cent. for 

any greater ſum not exceeding 10001; and above 10001. 
and not exceeding 2c001. 5 s. per cent. but when the 
houſes and goods are put together, the price of inſurance 
is 48. per cent. per ann. without any other charge ex- 
cept the policies. 


The London inſurance has the following annual pre- 
miums: 


Sums inſured. Common inſurances. 


8 


Hazardous inſurances.| Double hazardous 
inſurances 


Any ſum 
Not exceeding 200 J. | 4 8. per annum. 
From 2001. to 10001. | 28. per cent. = 
From 10001. to 2000 l. |2 s. b d. per cen. a 
From 2000 J. to 3000 l.] 48. per cent. 8 
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6s. per annum. los. per annum. 
38. per cent. H 5 s. per cent. 
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48. per cent. f q 7s. 6 d. per cent. 
68, per cent. E 78. 6d. per cent. 


The Hand-in-hand office, erected in 1696, and enrolled 
in chancety in 1698, inſures ſor ſeven years at 108. de- 
poſit, and 28. premium per cent. on brick and ſtone, and 
double that ſum for timber-houſes, the ſum not exceeding 
15001, And for any ſum from 15001. to 20001. 48. per 
cent. on brick or ſtone, and double on timber-houſes, for 

any term of years not exceeding ſeven. But a ſum exceed- 


= [ 


ing 20001: is not to be inſured on any building, without 
the approbation of 2 * court; and the office inſures 
only three fourths of the value of each houfe. To this 
office belong thirty fire-men. 8 

The Sun-fire-office, eſtabliſhed in 1710, beſides 7 8. 6 d. 


for the policy and mark, has the following angual pre- 
miums : 


From 2001. to 1000 l. |2 8. per cent. J 
From 1000 l. to 2000 l. 2 8. 6d. per cent. 


Sums inſured. Common affurances, |Hazardous affurances.| Double hazardous | 
, J 1 inſarances. 
Any ſum X | 88 
Not exceeding 2001, 4s. per annum. 6s, per annum, 10s. per annum. 


48. per cent, 7 8. 6d. per cent. 


From 2000 l. to 3000 l. 38. 6d. per cent. 


ä 


38. per cent. 5 58. per cent. os 
= & 
5 4 


5.8. per cent. 78. 6d, per cent. 


The 


condition of the bond; and the benefit of ſalvage ſhall 
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The common inſurances comprehend all brick or ſtone 


buildings not occupied by hazardous trades or goods. 
The hazardous "xy armee are on timber-buildings, and 
goods and merchandizes in them called hazardous, The 
double hazardous, are thatched timber or plaſter buildings, 
wherein hazardous goods or trades are kept or carried on. 
The hazardous trades and goods are apothecaries, che- 
miſts, bakers, ſhip and tallow-chandlers, ſtable-keepers, 
inn-holders, and malt-houſes ; hemp, flax, tallow, pitch, 
tar, turpentine, hay, ſtraw, fodder of all forts, and corn 
unthraſhed. To this office belong thirty fire-men, and 
twenty porters. 
The Friendly Society Inſurance, or Union fire-office, erect- 
ed in 1714, and enrolled in chancery in 1715, is formed 
on the ſame model as that of the Hand- in- hand fire-ofhce, 
excepting that inſte.d of houſes this office only inſutes 
oods and merchandizes at the following rates: 
Beides the parliamentary ſtamp-duties, and the charge 
of policy aud mark, which is gs. 6d. for every 100l. in- 
ſured on goods incloſed in brick or ſtone, 108. depoſit, 
and 28. premium; if half hazardous, as to ſituation and 
kind of goods, 15s. depoſit, and 3s. premium: if hazard- 
ous, 208. depoſit, and 4s. premium: if hazardous and 
half hazardous, 25s. depoſit, and 5s. premium: if ha- 
zardous and hazardous, 308. depoſit, and 6s. premium. 
For every 100 l. inſured on goods incloſed in part brick 
and part timber, 128. 6d. depoſit, and 28. 6d. premium: 
if half hazardous, 188. gd. depoſit, and 3s. gd. pre- 
mium : if hazardous, 25s. depoſit, and 538. premium: if 
hazardous and half hazardous, 11. 11s. 3d. depoſit, and 
6s. 3d. premium : if hazardous and hazardous, 11. 17 s. 
6 d. depoſit, and 78. 6d. premium. For every 100l in- 
ſured for goods incloſed in timber, 15 8. depoſit, and 3s. 
premium: if half hazardous, 11. 2s. 6d. depoſit, and 48. 
| Gd. premium: if hazardous, 308. depoſit, and 6s. pre- 
mium: if hazardous and half hazardous, 11. 178. 6d. 
depoſit, and 78. 6d. premium: if hazardous and hazard- 
ous, 21. 5s. depoſit, and 9s. premium. For every 
ſum from 10001. to 20001. the ſociety requires a double 
premium; and from 20001. to 30001. a treble premium, 
to be computed according to the above rates. In this 
ſociety every one of the alfured is admitted to an equal 
ſhare of the profit and loſs in proportion to his inſurance. 
The ſociety has a demand on every member of 10s. per 
cent. and no more, in caſe of extraordinary loſſes and 
charges. The twenty-four directots employ as many 
| wang as they think fit ; their number is uſually twenty- 
our. | 
We have alſo imſurance for lives, in virtue of which, 
when the perſon inſured dies, a ſum of money becomes 
Payable to the perſon on whoſe behalf the policy of inſu- 
rance was granted. The principal inf] offices of this 
kind, are thoſe of the Amicable Socicty for a Perpetual 
Aſſurance, kept in Serjeant's inn, Fleet-ſtreet, London; 
and the Equitable Aſurance-othce near Black-friars 
bridge. See ASSURANCE. 

INT ACT, right lines to which curves do continually ap- 
proach, and yet can never meet with them; more uſually 
called ASSYMPTOTES. 

INTAGLIOS, precious ſtones, having the heads of great 
men, inſcriptions, and the like, engraven on them; tuch 
as we frequently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c. 

IN-TAKER, a name anciently given to certain banditti, 
or free-booters, who inhabited part of the North of Eng- 
land, and made frequent incurſions into the very middle 
of Scotland; plundering the inhabitants wherever they 
came. | 
Thoſe who made the expeditions, were called out-parters ; 
and thoſe who were left behind to receive the booty, in- 
takers. 9 Hen, V. cap. 7. 

INTEGERS, in Arithmetic, denote whole numbers; in 
conttadiſtinction to fractious. 

Integers may be defined to be, numbers which refer to 
unity as a whole to a part. 

INTEGRAL, or INTEGRAaNT, is applied by the ſchool- 
men to thoſe parts which are neceſſary to the integrity of 
a whole. In which ſenſe they ſtand contradiſtinguithed 
from eſſential parts. 

Thus the arms, legs, &c. are integral parts; body and 
ſoul, eſſential parts of a man. 

INTEGRAL. calculus, in the New Analy/is, is the counter 
part to the differential calculus. 

This laſt has been completely explained by the marquis 
De VHopital ; but the other {till remains imperſect, hav- 
ing been yet but little cultivated. 

The integral calculus of Leibnitz, and other foreigners, 
anſwers to what the Engliſh call inverſe method of fluxions. 
See FLUX1ONs, and CALCULUS. 

INTEGRANT parts, in Philoſophy, the ſimilar parts of a 
body, or parts of the ſame nature with the whole; as fGl- 
ings of iron are the integrant parts of iron, and have the 
ſame nature and properties with the bar they were filed 
off from. The chemiſts diſtinguiſh, in their reſolutions 


, 


| 
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of bodies, between the dividing and reſolving them juta 
integrant parts like theſe, and what they call conſtituent 
parts; that is, diſſimilar parts, or the principles of the 
bodics they work upon. Thus when crude mercury is 
diſſolved in aqua ſortis, though beld imperceptibly in the 
menſtruum ; yet when that menſtruum is diluted with 
water, and a copper-plate is ſuſpended in it, the men- 
ſtruum leaves the mercury, to work upon the copper. 
and the mercury ſubſides unaltered and in its own na- 
tural form; the mercury, therefore, in this operation, was 
only divided into its integr ant parts, or ſmall parcels of 
the ſame nature and properties of the whole ; — when 
artificial cinnabar is reſolved or divided into crude met 
cury and ſulphur, neither of theſe are of the ſame na- 
ture and properties with the cinnabar, and are not its 
iutegrant but its conſtituent parts. This therefore is the 
dividing a body into its conſtituent parts or principles. 

INTEGRITY of the action. See ACTION. 

INTEGRUM folium, among Betanifts, See Lear. 

IN TEGRUM, in re/litutio. See RESTITUTION, 

INTEGUMENTS, formed of in, and tegumentum, of tege, 
cover, in Auatomy, denote the common coverings which 
inveſt the body; as the cuticula, cutis, and even the pa- 
niculus carnolus, and tunica reticularis, if there he fcally 
any ſuch part. | 

INTEGUMENT is alſo extended to the particular membranes 
which inveſt certain parts of the body; as the coats or 
tunics of the eye. 

INTELLECT, a term uſed among philoſophers, to ſignify 
that faculty of the ſoul uſually called the unbtr- 
5TANDING, 

The Peripatetics make two kinds of intellect; active, and 
aſſiue. See IDEA. | 

INTELLECTUAL tinking. See THINKING. 

INTELLIGIBLE, any thing capable of being underſtoos, 
or conceived by the mind. 

Philoſophers bave invented certain beings which are 
purely mtelligible, and only ſubſiſt in the underſtending ; 
ſuch are the entza rations, univerſal ideas, and other 
chimzras, 

The intelligible, or intellectual world, is the idea of the 
world in the divine mind, frequently ſpoken of by Male- 
branche. 

INTEND ANT, one who has the conduct, inſpection, and 
management of any thing. 

This is a title frequent among the French : they have 
intendants of the marine, who are officers in the ſea-ports, 
whoſe buſineſs is to take care the ordinances and regu- 
lations relating to ſea- affairs, be obſerved ; tntendants of 
the finances, who have the direction of the revenues; in- 
tendanis of provinces, who are appointed by the king to 
take care of the adminiſtration of juſtice, policy, and fi- 
nances in the provinces ; alſo intendants of buildings, of 
houſes, &c. : 

INTENDMENT of lau, the ſenſe, intention, and true mean- 

ing of the law. | 

The judges ought to judge according to the common in- 

tendment of the law. h 

INTENDMENT of crimes: in caſes of treaſon, intention, 

proved by circumſtances, is puniſhable as if it were put 

in execution. So likewiſe, if a perſon enter the houſe 
in the night time, with intent to commit burglary, it is 
felony : and an aſſault on the highway, with an intent to 
commit burglary, is felony, and puniſhable with tranſ- 

portation, 23 Car. II. cap. 1. 7 Geo. II. c. 21. 

IN TENSIONE, in Law, a writ which lies againſt him who 
enters aſter the death of the tenant in dower, or tenant 
for life, and holds out him in the reverſion, or remainder. 

INTENSUM diatonum. See DiaTonic, and GENUS. 

INTENT, in Crvi/ Law, ſignifies to begin or commence 
an aClion or proceſs. 

INTENTION, orlnTExs10N, in Medicine, that judgment, 
or method of cure, which a phyſician forms to himlelt 
from a due examination of the ſymptoms. 

INTENTION, in Phyfics, the increaſe of the power, or e- 
nergy, of any quality; as heat, cold, &cc. 

By which it 1 oppoſed to REM18510N ; which figni- 
ſies its decreaſe or diminution, ; 
INTENTION, in Meaaphy/ics, denotes an exertion of the in- 
tellectual faculties with more than ordinary vigour ; 
when the mind with earneitneſs fixes its view on any 
idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be called off 

by any ſolicitation. 
The {choolmen alſo ſpeak in terms of firſt and ſecond 
intention. 

A term of fir ft INTENT10N is that which ſignifies a ching; 
the primacy deſign of men, in eſtabliſhing words, being 
to expreſs things, or the ideas they have of things. 

A term of ſecond INTENT10N is that which does not ſigniſy 
a thing, but another term, or ſign. : 

'Thus, a tree, a man, &c. are terms of frr/t intention; and 
the terms in rhetoric, grammar, Kc. as ſiguie, kind, &c. 
are terms of ſecond intention. i 

5 IN; 


INTENTION, intentis, crilagig, in the Ancient Muſic, was 
uſed to denote the paſſage of the voice from grave to 
acute. 

INTENTIONAL gualities ;, ſee QUALITIES, 

INTER canem & /upum, in Law, words uſed formerly in 
appeals, to ſignify that a crime was committed in the 
twilight, i. e. inter diem & notlem, &c. This part of a 
day has divers other denominations : thus, in ſome parts 
of England, they call it mock-/adow, corruptly muck- 
ſhade; andy” in the north, day light's gate; others ſay, 
betwixt hawk and buzzard,. 

INTERCALARY day, denotes the odd day inſerted in the 
leap-year. Sce BisSESTIL E- 


The word is derived from the Latin ixtercalaris, of calo, 


calare, which anciently ſignified, to call with a loud voice: 
an intercalary day, among the Romans, ſignifying a day 
inſerted between two other days; which, for that reaſon, 
was proclaimed by the prieſts with a loud voice. 

INTERCALATION) fee Ix TERPOLAT1ON. 

INTERCAPSULARIA, in Anatomy, a name given by 
ſome writers to the cavities between the ſcapulæ and the 

vertebræ 

INTERCEPTED axis, in Conic Sections, is the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called the ab/c://a. 

INTER CESSION, interceſſio, was uſed in ancient Rome, 
for the act, of a tribune of the people, or other ma- 
giſtrate, by which he inhibited the acts of other magiſ- 
trates; or even, in caſe of the tribunes, the decrees of 
the ſenate. Veto was the ſolemn word uſed by the tri- 
buncs when they inhibited any decree of the ſenate, or 
law propoſed to the people. The general law of theie 
iuterceſſions was, that any magiſtrate might inhibit the 
acts of his equal, or inferior; but the tribunes had the 
ſole prerogative of controlling the acts of every other 
magiſtrate, yet could not be controuled themſelves by 


any. 

IN'TERCESSOR, from inter and ceds, Igo between ; a per- 
ſon who prays, expoſtulates, or intercedes, in behalf of 
another. 

In the Roman law, interce//or was the name of an officer, 
whom the governors of provinces appointed principally 
to raiſe taxes, and other duties. 

INTERCESSOR is alſo a term heretofore applied to fuch bi- 
ſhops as, during the vacancy of a ſec, adminiſtered the bi- 
ſhoprick, till a ſucceſſor to the deceaſed biſhop had been 
elected. See BisHoP, 

The third council of Carthage calls theſe interventors. 

INTERCIDENT pulſe, a term uſed by medical writers to 
expreſs a ſort of pulſe, in which between two regular 
ſtrokes there is perceived a third irregular. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, or InTERCOLUMNATION, 
in Architetlure, ſigniſies the ſpace between two columns. 
See the plan of /g. 40, in Tab. Architecture. 

Vitruvius calls it intercolumnium; which, according to 
that author, is of five kinds; viz. picne/Zyle, A, one dia- 
meter and a half; /i/tyle, B, two diameters ; euftyle, C, 
two and a quarter diameters, which is the moſt graceful; 
diaſtyle. D, three diameters; and ar&2/7y/-, E, four dia- 
meters; which fee explained under their proper heads: 
PicxosTYLE, &c. The intertolumnationor ſpace between 
the columns to the arcade F, is ſeven and a half diame- 
ters; and the interco/umniation wherein, there is a ſpace, G, 
of only one half a diameter, is called coupling columns, 
an invention aſcribed to the moderns. 

F om a medium, ſome authors have laid down the fol- 
lowing proportions : inthe Tuſcan . the intercolum- 
niation is to be four diameters of the Body of the column 
below; in the Doric, three ; in the Ionic, two; in the 
Carinthian, two one quarter; and in the Compoſite one 
and a half. 

IN | ERCOMMONING is when the commons of two ma- 
nors lie together, and the inhabitants of both have, time 
out of mind, cauſed their cattle to feed promiſcuouſlly 
in each. 

IN ERCOS'TAL, in Anatomy, ſignifies any thing between 
the coſtæ, or ribs. 

IN rERcOSTAL arteries, are of two ſorts z the upper, which 
commonly comes fiom the lower ſide of the ſubclavian, 
and diſtributes itſelf within the four ſpaces of the upper 
ribs, ſending off under each rib a branch, which runs 
along the lower edge, and ſupplies the znterceſial muſ- 
clg3, and neighbouring parts of the pleura: ſometimes 
this artery comes from the cervicalis, and ſometimes 
from the aorta deſcendens, either by ſmall ſeparate arte- 
ries, or by a common trunk, which divides as it runs ob- 
liquely up upon the ribs: ſometimes it ariſes from the 
neareſt bronchialis, or from ſeveral bronchiales together: 
the under, are commonly ſeven or eight on each fide, and 
ſometimes ten, and ariſe along the back ſide of the def 
cending aorta in pairs, all the way to the diaphragm, and 
run tranſverſly, towards each fide, on the bodies of the 
yertebre, Thoſe on the right fide paſs behind the vena 

Vol., II. Ne 187. | 
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azygos, and afterward they all run to the intercoſtal muſh 
cles, along the lower edge of the ribs, all the way to the 
ſternum, or near it. They ſend branches to the pleura, 
the vertebral muſcles, and thoſe muſcles which lie on the 
outſide of the ribs, and to the upper portions of the 
muſcles of the abdomen; and they communicate with 
the epigaſtric and lumbar arteries. 


INTERCOSTAL muſcles, are either external or internal ; 


and are ſorty-four in number, one of each ſort being be- 
tween every two ribs. | 

They ariſe from the lower edges of each ſuperior rib, 
and are inſerted into the upper edges of each inferior 
rib. Their fibres croſs one another; thoſe of the exter- 
nal run obliquely from the back part forwards ; but thoſe 
of the internal from the fore-part backwards ; they are 
thin and flethy.—See Tab. Anat. [Myel.) fig. 1. n. 43. 


fig. 2. n. 27. 


Theſe muſcles are ſo many thin fleſhy plates, twp be- 
tween every two ribs, an external and an internal, cloſely 
joined together withonly a thin cellular web between them, 
The fibres of the external iutercgſtals are very oblique 
near the vertebrz ; but this obliquity decreaſes inſenſibly 
as they approach the anterior extremities of the ribs. 
Their inſertions begin at the ligaments, by which the 
ribs are faſtened to Ne tranſverſe apophyſes. They are 
a little tendinous, and run a ſmall ſpace beyond the edge, 
on the outſide of each rib, 'The fibres of the internal 
interceſlals are in general ſhorter and leſs oblique than the 
former ; they fill almoſt entirely the interſtices between 
the cartilaginous portions, and they are coyered on the 
outſide by a ligamentary membrane, the fibres of which 
running in an oppoſite direction to thoſe of the muſcles, 
have been miſtaken for continuations of the external 7+ 
terco/lals, over which this membrane is alſo ſpread, only 
a little diminiſhed in thickneſs. 

Any portion of the breaſt of an animal may be boiled ſo 
much that the fleſh eaſily parting from the bones, the 
ribs may be drawn out, without difordering either the 
muſcles or the membranes ; but we are not for this rea- 
fon to conclude, that all the 7interce/tals on one fide of 
the breaſt make but one muſcle ; becauſe the fame rea- 
ſoning might prove, that all the muſcles which imme- 
diately ſurround the os femoris are but one; ſince by a 
like experiment, they together with the perioſteum may 
be entirely ſeparated from the bone, without breaking 
their fibres. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 231, For the uſe 
of theſe in reſpiration, ſee RESPIRATION. . 


ISTERCOSTAL nerves, are two nerves fo called, becauſe in 


deſcending they paſs near the roots of the ribs. —They 
are formed in & brain, by three branches of nerves, two 
whereof come from the ſixth pair, and the third from the 
lifth. The interceſſal nerves have a great communi- 
cation with thoſe of the eighth pair, and ſend ſeveral 
branches to the breaſt and lower belly. 

Dr. Walther has given a very minute deſcription of the 
intercoſtal nerves, and eighth pair. See Nov, Act. Erud, 
Lipſ. 1734. Feb. & ibid. 1736. Sept. 


INTF RcOSTAL bein, is a vein which ariſes from the four 


ſpaces between the yy ribs, and terminates in the 
ſubclavian. See Tab. Anat. (Angetol.) fig. 1. n. 31. fig. 
6. lit. TJ. See AZYGOS.- 


INTERCUS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to ex- 


preſs that ſort of PRoPSY more uſually called an AN A- 
SARCA, | 


INTERDICT, a cenſure inflicted by a pope, or biſhop, 


ſuſpending the prieſts from their functions, and depriv- 
ing the people of the uſe of ſacraments, divine ſervice, 
and Chriltian burial. 

In common law, interdict is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
as in the canon law; where it is defined to be, cenſurq 
ecclgſiaſtica prohibens adminiſtrationem divinorum. | 


INTERDICT is molt properly underſtood of a general ex- 


communicaticn of a country, or city, as appears by the 
Decretals. See EXCOMMUNICATION. 


There is a local, and a perſonal interdict: where theſe two 


are joined, the interdict is ſaid to be mixed. 

This puniſhment, as well ag general excommunications, 
were but little known till the time of pope Gregory VII. 
In the year 1169, pope Alexander III. put all England 
under an interdtet, forbidding the clergy to perform any 
part of divine ſervice, except the baptizing of infants, 
taking confeſſion, and giving abſolution to dying peni- 
tents. 

In excommunicating a prince, all his adherents, that is, 
his ſubjects who retain their allegiance, are excommu- 
nicated, and the whole country is put under an :nterd:. 
In the reign of king John, the kingdom of England lay 
under a papal interd:# for above ſix years together: it 
began A. D. 1208. 

In imitation of the popes, the biſhops alſo ſoon began ta 
interdia; and it became a common thing for a city, or 


town, to be excommunicated for the ſake of a ſingle per- 
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ton whom they undertook to ſhelter : but this ſeverity | 


was found to have ſuch ill effects, that they have been 
obliged to moderate it. RAN. | 
An tnterdict is denounced, and taken off again, with the 
ſame formalities as an excommunication. 

INTER DIC rs, in the Roman Law, certain formulz of 
words, by which the prætor, when the poſſeſſion of any 
thing was conteſted between many, ordered or forbid 
ſomething to be done with'it, till the right or property 
ſhould be legally determined. 

Which formulz were called interdifs, becauſe they te- 


lated to the poſſeſſion of the thing in the interim, or till 


the right was aſcertained. 

They had three kinds of interdids : prohibitory, reſtituto- 
ry, and exhibitory. 

INTERDICTS, prohibitory, were thoſe by which the judges 
forbad any one to vex another in the poſſeihon of any 
thing legally belonging to him. 
Reęſtitutory were thoſe by which the judges appointed any 
one, who had been expelled out of his eſtate, to be re- 
poſſeſſed, before his right was legally aſcertained ; and 
this was the ſame with what they called the reintegrant. 
Exhibitory were thoſe by which any thing in diſpute was 
ordered to be exhibired : as a teſtament, &c. 

There was alſo a ſecond diviſion of interdifs ; viz. into 
adipiſcende, retinendie, and recuperande : the tirit tending 
to the acquiring a new poſſeſſion, as the interdict quorum 


bonorum, &c. the ſecond to the keeping an old one till it | 


was farther determined, as the wt: pof/rdetis, &c. the laſt 
to the recovering one loſt, as unde vi, &c. 
INTERDICTiON V water and fire, a ſentence anciently 
3 againſt ſuch as, ſor ſome erime, were to be 
aniſhed. 
They were not directly adjudged to baniſhment ; but by 
giving order, that nobody ſhould receive them, but deny 
them fire and water, they were condemned, as it were, 
to a civil death: and this they called /egitimum exilium. 
Livy. See Ex1LE. 
INTEREST, a ſum of money, reckoned for the loan and 
forbearance of ſome other ſum, lent for, or due at, a 
certain time, according to ſome certain rate. | 


In reſpect hereof, the ſum lent, or forborn, is called the 


principal, becauſe it is the ſum that procreates the interęſt, 
or from which the intereſ is reckoned. 
As to the rate of legal intereſt in this country, it has va- 
ried and decreaſed for 200 years paſt, according as the 
quantity of ſpecie in the kingdom has increaſed by ac- 
ceſſions of trade, the introduction of paper credit, and 
other circumſtances. The ſtat. 37, Hen. VIII. c. 9. 
conlined zntere/? to 10 per cent and ſo did the ſtat. 13 
Eliz. c. 8. But as through the encouragement given in 
her reign to commerce, the nation grew more wealthy, 
ſo under her ſucceſſor, the flat. 21 Jac. I. c. 17. reduced 
it to 8 per cent. as did the ſtat. 12 Car. Il. c. 13 to 6: 


and, laſtly by the ſtat. 12 Ann. ſt. 2. c. 16. it was brought 


down to 5 per cent. yearly, which is now the extremity 
of legal zntere/t that can be taken. But yet, if a con- 
tract which carries intere/?, be made in a foreign coua- 
try, our courts will direct the payment of intere/! accord- 
ing to the law of that country in which the contract was 
made. Thus Iriſh, American, T urkith and indian 


intereſt have been allowed to the amount of even 12 pey | 


cent. Blackſtone's Com. b. ii. p. 463. 

Intereſt is either ſimple, or compound. 

IxnTEREST, //mple, is that counted from the principal only. 
Let þ repreſent the principal, » the number of years or 
parts of a ye: r the rate of 1/. per annum, and m the 
amount of the principal p for the time x at the rate 2; 
and ſince the amount of 1. for one year is I, the 
amount of ½ for n years, muſt be 1+» 7; the zntere/? 
of the principaBþ at the cate 7 in n years muſt be pn r; 
and 1/.:1+nr:i:p:pFpur=m the amount: from 
this general theorem we can eaſily deduce problems for 
reſolving all the caſes that occur in ſimple inter. 

Prob. I. Having any principal ſum, and time, and rate 
of intereſt given, to find the amount: as m pu e 


=pxX1+nr; we ſhall have this rule: to the product 
of the rate of 1/. per annum by the number of years add 
unit, and multiply the ſum by the given principal. E. g. 
what ſum will 567 J. 10s. amount to in nine years at 
5 per cent. per anuum. Here þ = 567.5, n = 9, and 
7 = .05; becauſe 100:5::1 : .c5 : therefore m = þ 


X1-+nr 567.5 K 11.45 = 822.875 = 822). 


175. Gd. Or if it were required to find the amount of 


one penny at 5 per cent. Simple intereſt in 1780 years; 

p = id. n = 1780 and r = .05, therefore m = 1 x 
1 + 89 * = 90 = 75. 6d. 

If the time given does not conſiſt of whole years, 

be eaſily reduced to decimal parts of a year. 

Prob. II. Having the amount of any principal at a given 


rate in a given time to find the principal; it appears; 
== px Tur, that p = — i. 


1 , 
e. divide the amount by the product of the time 4 


of 10. per annum, with unit added to it. E. g. What prinz 
cipal will amount to 822/. 175. 6d. in nine years at 5 per 


cent. per annum: here m = 8221. 17s. Gd. 5 822,8 5. 
— 8237,87 

I F 567.5 
or 5671. 105. 10 


m 
1421 

Prob. III. Having the amount of a given principal at 
given rate, to find the number of years. Po the * 
rem we eaſily deduce, by tranſpoſition and diviſion, » = 
— 
. 
divide the remainder by the product of the principal 
rate. E. g. in what time will 5671. 3 2 


222 


pr 


from the theorem, m 


and u, r as before: therefore 


viz. ſubtract the principal from the amount and 


822/. 175. 6d. at 5 per cent. per annum? n = 


822.875 — 567.5 4.36 
8 = "2-399 © 
20.375 28.375 
Prob. IV. Having the amount of a given principal in a 
given time to find the rate, and conſequently the intereſt 


per cent. From the theorem we eaſily derive r= Z <2. 
| f 7 
1. e. ſubtract the principal from the amount, *. di- 
vide by che product of the principal into the number 
of years; e. g. at what rate per cent. will 5671. 105. 
— i 
pn 


amount to 822/. 175. 6d. in nine years? Here 


$22-875—$67:$ — 255:3'S = 0g: 
3 5107.5 

inlereſt is 5 per cent. 

Prob, V. The annual inter of any principal p at the 
rate r, is p; 4. e. multiply the principal by the rate: 
e. g. the intereſ of 75l. for one year at 3 per cent. is 
75X.0J 2 25 = 21. 5s. The intereſt of 1574. 17s. 
6d. at 5 per cent. is 157.875 (reducing the 175. 64. to 
"DECIMALS of a pound) x. o5 = 7.89375 = 7I. 175. 
rod. 2. I he intereſt of any principal p at the rate r tor 
n years, is prn; obtained by multiplying the prin- 
cipal, rate, and number of years. 

The daily tereſt is found by dividing the annual intere/? 
by 365; thus . 05, being the intere/t of one pound for 
one year at 5 per cent. divided by 365, the quotient will be 
.0201369, &c. which is the zntere/t of one pound for one 


and, therefore, the 


day, at the ſame rate. And _ = .0co0821 is the in- 


tereſt of one pound for r. at 3 per cent per annum. 
The intereſt for one day, at any rate, being thus found, 
that intere/t multiplied by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. gives the 
intereſt of one pound for any number of days: and thus 
the following table of ſimple inter for any number of 


it may 


days is eaſily made. 


A TABLE of SIMPLE INTEREST. 


The 2zatereft of one pound tor any number of days, &c. 


z per cent, 


34 per | 
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A Table of Simple Intereſt. 


The intereſt of one pound for a number of years. 


0131, 506 ob 


.2136,996|100 


99 


| 
| At 3 per | 3þ per AI per 5 per | 
5 ne” cent. 5 cent. cent. 2 
1 85 035 04 0451 05 | fy 
2 06 07 08 og 1 2 
3]  -09 105 12 238 1.436 32 
41 112 14 .16 18 2 4 
n 2222 
66 18 21 24 | +27 3 6 
11 221 245 28 315 35 | 7 
8] 224 28 4 8 
% 227 | +315] +36 | -405 | 45 |9 
100 +3 2. \ 8 Ea... 45 lie 
b4-- v8 385 44 495 | „ Rt 
12 30 42 48 54 6 12 
13} +39 | -455 | +52 | -585 | 65 13 
144 42 49 56 63 7 14 
151 _:45 525 6 6 2 
16] 48 . 72 8 116 
17] -51 | -595| -68 | .765 | .85 117 
18] 54 63 72 81 9 118 
19] +57 665 76 85595 [19 
20 8 27 8 9 4 20 
21 63 735 84 945 1.05 21 
2 00 77 .88 99 | 1.1 [22 
23] +69 805 92 1.035 [1.15 123 
4 84 96 1.08 1.2 24 
25 751875 by; 1.125 | 1.25 25 


When the intereſt of any ſum of money is required for 
any number of days, look in the tables for the number of 


9 


The Uſe of the preceding Table. 


1 1 
* 7 


NT 


days, and even with that number, under the given rate 
of intereſt, will be found the intereſt of one pound, fot 
that time, and at that rate; which intereſt, ſo ſound, 
being multiplied by the principal ſum, the product an- 
ſwers the queſtion. | 


EXAMPLE. | 
What is the intereſt of 462/. for 85 days, at 5 per cent: 


per annum ? 

In the table, even with 85 days, and under 5 per cent. 
you find the 7»tereft of 11. to be .0116,4 38. 

ds og. multiplied by the principal 462, the product will 
e 5l. 75s. 5d. | 
N. B. If the principal ſums contain ſhillings and pence, 
you mult reduce them into decimal parts, and multiply 
accordingly. 

When the intergſt of any ſum is required for a number 
of years and days together, as it frequently happens upon 
paying off a bond or mortgage, add the intere/? of one 
pound for the years at the end of the foregoing tables, to 
the intereſt of one pound for the odd days; multiply that 


by the principal ſum, and the product will anſwer the 
queſtion. 


The ſollowing Table is much more age amgae and 
ſhews the intergſt of any ſum of money, from a million 


to a pound, fo any number of days, at any rate of in- 
tereſt. 


m4 


wu] 4. 4. . 4 | NL. . „ 4. 
10000002739 Ig 6 0 99 [To 14 9 2.14 
oo 2465 15 O 3.29 90002 9 3 3-12 
8 I5 7 1.59 8ooſz 3 10 0.11 
7000001917 16 1 3.89] Jooſt 18 4 1.10 
600000 1643 16 8 2.19 Gooli 12 10 2.80 
500000|1269 17 3 0-49 eee 7 e 
400000{Io095 17 9 2.95 gooſt 1 11 0 50 
300000 821 18 4 1.09 30000 16 5 1.40 
200000 574 18 10 3.40 2000 0 10 It 2.30 
100000| 273 19 5 1.70 100 5 5 3-15 
g0000| 246 11 6 O. 96] gocſo 4 11 0.71 
80000 219 3 6 c.96]] 8c 4 4 2:41 
700% 10% 15 7 1-59} yob 3 10 0.11 
Go000| 164 7 8 oO. 22] 6000 3 3 1.81 
50000] 136 19 8 2.85 soo 2 8 6.51 
4oo000| 100 11 9 1.48 4co 2 2 1:21 
30000[ 82 3 10 0.11 3e 1* 7 2.90 
20000] 54 15 10 2:74 0% %ſ%—e ⁰ZPmm 1 0.60 
200001. 27 7. 10. 1-238 tee 0: 6 2.20 
gooo| 24 13 I 323 o o 5 3.67 
8000] 21 18 4 1.10 „ 3 2-40 
Woo - 19-3. <6 Be ö 
ooo] 16 8 9 0.82 % % 3 3-76 
goo 13 13 11 2.58 9 0 3 Ig 
4ooc|. 10 19 2 0.55 4% ᷣ 42 4.62 
r 4 4 $a YO ©'- x» 3.80 
2000 m 09. oe 1.3.46 
ooo 2 14 9 2.141] * o © 2.63 


— 


Multiply the ſum by the number of days, and the pro- 
duct thereof by the rate of interęſ per cent. then cut off 
the two laſt figures to the right hand, and enter the table 
with what remains to the left; againſt which numbers 
collected, you have the zntereft for the given ſum. 


EXAMPLE. 


What is the iutergſt of 100/. at 5 per cent. for 365 days? 


N® of days 365 { in the table . s. d. 9. 

Mult. by 100 ( againſt 1000 is 2 i4 9 2.14 
Product - 36500 800 »- 42 3 10 0.11 
Mult. by = R. 1: '1: 0.60 


5 rate per o. At = 
182500 ES... 0.0. 3 115 


| 1825 anſ. 5 o © 0.00 
the ntereft required. Ferguſon's Tracts, p. 274. 

For the method of calculating annuities, ſce AxxNul- 
TIES. 

INTEREST, compound, is that which is counted both from 

the principal, and the /imple inter? forborne; called alſo 

intereſt upon intereſt. 

Compuund intereſt ariſes from the principal and its intere/ 
put together, as that inter becomes due. To find this, 
it is neceſſary to find the new principal, which is ſtill 
created by the increaſe of the growing money, at the ſe- 
veral times when the payments of intereft were due. 
Although it be not lawful to lend money at compound 
intereſt, yet in purchaſing aunuities, penfiens, &e. and 
taking leaſes in reverſion, it is uſual to allow compound 
intereſt to the purchaſer for his ready money; and, there- 
fore, it is very neceſlary to underſtand this lubject. Let 
P. 7, u, and m, be as before; and let x be equal to 14 , 

or the principal and inter gt of 11, for any given time, at 


auy. 
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any given rate. Then as one pound is to its amount for | 


any given time, ſo is any propoſed principal ſum .to its 
amount for the ſame time: 1. e. 
1.:x::p:px= iſt year's amount. 
1. : «„ : : P = 2d year's amount. 
1.:x::px*: px* =3d year's amount, cc. 


Therefore px" = m the amount of the » year; whence 
we deduce particular theorems for the ſolution of the 
following problems. RY 
Prob. I. Given the principal p, rate r, and time , to 
find the amount: m=p x x", or log. p + log. x*n; i.e. 
multiply the rate of 11. added to unit into itfelf as often 
as unit is contained in the number of years, or raiſe itto 
a power whoſe index is u, and multiply this 3 by 
the given principal. Or, multiply the logarithm of the 
rate added to unit, found in tables of logarithms, by the 
number of years, and add the logarithm of the princi- 
al; the number anſwering to the ſum of theſe loga- 
rithms will be the required amount. E, g. What ſum 
will 45cl. amount to in three years, at 5 per cent. per an- 
num Here p=450, n=3, and x=1.05; and px” = 
450 X1.05]1* = 450X 1. 157625 520l. 18s. 743. Other- 
wiſe, the log. of 450=2.6532125; and the log. of 1.05 
=0.0211893, which multiplied by 3,,gives . 635679 
and 2.6532125 + 0.0635679 = 2.7167804, the number 
anſwering to which is 520.93, nearly, = 520/. 18s. 7&4, 
Farther, what is the amount of one penny at 5 per cent. 
compound intereſt, in 1780 years? Here p=1d. x=1.05, 
and 1g 1780. 'The logarithm of 1.05, or 0.0211893 x 
1780= 3747169540, the log. of the number of pence in 
the amount; and 37.7 169540 - 2.3802112, the log. of 
240, the number of pence ina pound, will give 35.3367428, 
the log. of the number of pounds in the amount. But 
this number is ſo large, that it will be neceſſary to com- 
pare it with ſome other meaſure : let this meaſure be the 
number of pounds ſterling contained in a globe of gold 
equal in bulk to our earth; which may be eaſily deter- 
mined by the following calculation, 


3-9014583 the log. of 7970, the diameter of the earth, 
3 multiply by 3 for the cube of the diameter, 


11.7043749 the log. of the cube of the diameter. 


1.7189996 the log. of. 5236 S-e Simplon's Geom. p. 186, 
Add, 9.716 5381 the log. of 1960 Vor number of yards in a cubic mile. 
24313638 the log, of 27, the number of cubic feet in a cubic yard, 
3-23754:7 the log. of 1928, the numb, of cub. inches in a ſolid foot, 
25-8288201 the log. of the number of cubic inches in the earth. 
the log. of 36 45, the number of pounds in @ cubic 
| inch, ſuppoſing 9.36 T roy ounces equal ro a cub. inch 
Add, 1.56 16975 ö of Guinea gold (ee Specific OS AVvIT Y), and 3 
TT 17s. 104%; = 73-8937, ta be an ounce. 
the log. of the number of pounds ſterling in the earth, 
27.3995176 3 ſuppoſing that it were ſolid gold. 
35-3367423 the log. of the amount, aboye tound, 
27 3905176 the log. laſt found, | 
7 9462252 the log. of 333 54000, the number of earths of ſolid gold 


contained in the amount. 


From 
Subtr. 


Theſe calculations ſuppoſe that money doubles itſelf at 
5 per cent. compound intereſt, in 14 years 75 days; but on 
the ſuppoſition that it doubles itſelf in 14 years, the cal- 
culation will be as follows: _ 227; and then 2 may 
be raiſed to the 127th power, thus; 

30 10300 the log. of 2 


Mult. 127 
38.2308 100 the amount in pence, 
Subtract 2.380212 the log. of 240. 


3 8505988 the log. of the number of pounds. 


a 0 the log. of the pounds ſterling 
Subtract 25. 3905176 | in an earth of ſolid gold, 


$4600 2 the log of 288490000, the num- 
ber of carths of Tolid gold contained in the amount. 

A ſhilling put out to 6 per cent. compound intereſt, would, 
in the ſame time, have increnſed to a greater ſum in gold 
than the whole ſolar ſyſtem could hald, ſuppoſing it a 
ſphere equal in diameter to the diameter of Saturn's or- 
bit; and the earth is to ſuch a ſphere nearly as half a 
ſquare foot, or a quarto page, to the Whole ſurface of 
the earth. Price on Reverſronary Payments, p. 15. Pref. 


to firſt edition. 
N. B. If the time in this problem is an aliquot part of a 


year, as 4, „ or univerſally -th , take the amount of 1/. 


for one year, ox &, and from it extract the ath root, i. c. 
the ſquare root, if it de balf a year, the cube root, if it 
be !, the biquadrate if it be 4, &c. and that root is the 
amount ſought. Thus, the amount of 1/. for half a 
year is 1.05}4 = 1.02469, Ke. The reaſon is obvious; 
becauſe 1: 1.050 :: 10501: 1.05; conſequently 1.052» 
or 1.02469, put out to intere/? for half a year, amounts 
to 1.05, according to the rate allowed for the firſt half 
year; which is 1.02469, the principal for the ſecond half 
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| 
4 


the logarithm of the rate added to unit. 


INTERFERE, in the Aunege. 


WT _ 3 


4 


year. If the time is 4 of a year, we muſt ſuppoſe two 
geometrical mean proportionals between 1 and x, the firſt 
of which will be equal to g; and in all caſes, hat- 
ever number of terms u intervene between 1 and the 
firſt of them is ſuch a root of x, whoſe denominator is 


the number of terms, as x ; an L's hk, 
rms, as "by 0:2 nt principal, 


which bearing compound intere/? at the given rate the 
the nth part of one year, will amount to.x at the year's 
end. But if the time is not an aliquot part of the year 
reduce it to days; and the 365th root of x is the amount 
for one day, which is caſily done by logarithms, when 
queſtions occur that render it neceſſary; then raiſe that 
amount to a power, whoſe index is the numbet of dans 
in the queſtion for the amount ſought, In this way, ta- 
bles of compound iner, ſhewing the amount of in 
any number of days and years, are found. See Ax. 
NUITIES. See alſo Smart's Tables of Ie, &c. 

Prob. II. From the amount, rate, and time, to find the 


— 
* 


principal: by equal diviſion from the theorem, 
| x 
or log. log. x Xn. 
Rule. Divide the amount by the ſum of the rate, and 
unit raiſed to a power denominated by the number of 
years, &c. E. gr. What principal will amount to 5704. 
185. 743. or 520 93125, in three years, at 5 per cons. - 
Anſ. 23123 
1.157025 
Prob. III. From the principal, amount, and rate, to ſind 


450/. 


2 
the time: x" = —, and x = to the number of diviſions 


Pp 
of x" by a, till there be no remainder: or * = log. 4 +- 


log. x 


Rule. Divide the amount by the principal, and this quo- 
tient by the rate added to unit, and repeat the diviſion of 
each new quotient till there be no remainder; and the 
number of divifions gives the number of years: or divide 
the logarithm of the rate added to unit, and raifcd to the 
power expretied by the number of years, and divide by 
E. gr. In what 
time will 450/. amount to 5201. 185. 744, or 52.931255 
820.9315 
| 0 
which divided by 1 05, till there be no remainder, will 
require three diviſions z and, therefore, the number of 
years is equal to 3. ' 
Prob. IV. From the principal, amount, and time, to find 


m 
at 5 per cent. per annum © — 


= 1157625, 


m I 
the rate: * ==; therefore x = _ * or & = log. 


m—log. pn 

Rule. Divide the amount by the principal, and extract 
that root of the quotient which is denominated by the 
number of years. E. gr. At what rate per cent. will 450“ 
amount to 5201. 18s. 7d;. or 520.9312, in 3 years? 


m 1 — 
7 * 1.157625; and 1.57625], or Y. 157026 1.05: 


conſequently, the anſwer is 5 per cent, See farther on 
this ſubject, Jones's Synopſis Palmariorum Matheſcos, 
pars i f 3. Cap. 10. Malcolm's Arithmetic, book vi. 
ch. 10. Gardiner's Tables of Logarithms, p. 8. Phil. 
Tranf. vol. Ix. art. 43. p. 508. See alſo ANN UITIEs, 
Discop Nr, LirE-Annuities, REVERSION, &c. 


INTEREST, {ztereſſe, in Law, is commonly taken for a chat- 


tel real, as a leaſe for years, &c. and more particularly 
for a future term; in which caſe it is ſaid in pleading, 
that one is poſſeſſed de intereſſe termini therefore an 
eſtate in lands, is better than a right or ixtere/? in them. 
But in legal underſtanding, an intere/t extends to eſtates, 
rights, aud titles, that a man hath in or out of lands, &c. 
ſo as by grant of his whole intere/t in ſuch land, a rever- 
my therein, as well as poſſeſſion in fee-ſimple, ſhall 
paſs. 


INTEREST en Jegacies. In caſe of a veſted legacy, due im- 


mediately, and charged on land or money in the funds, 
which yield an immediate profit, inter thall be payable 
thereon from the teſtator's death ; but if charged only on 
the perſonal eſtate, which eannot be immediately got in, 
it ſhall carry iztcrs/? only from the end of the year, aftci 
the death of the teſtator. If a legacy be deviſed, and no 
certain time of payment mentioned, and the legatec be 
an infant, he ſhall have intere/? for the legacy from the 
expiration of one year after the teſtator's death; but it 
the legatee be of full age, he ſhall have no ztere/t but 
from the time of the demand of the legacy. Where a 
legacy is payable at a day certain, it muſt be paid with 
tereſt from that day. 


INTEREST, prinitory, See PUNITORY. | 
INTERFEMINEUM, a word uſed by ſome to exprels the 


erinzum. 


A horſe interferes, when 
the 


INT 


ene fide of one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt and hurts one 
of the fetlocks. Sec CourTTtrxc. | 
IN CERJECTION, in Grammar, an expreſſion uſed to de- 
| ow ſome ſudden motion or paſſion of the mind: as ob / 
As the greateſt part of the expreſfions uſed ori theſe occa- 
fions are taken from nature alone, the real inter jections in 
moſt langua are monoſyllables; and as all nations 
agree in thoſe natural paſſions, ſo do they agree in the 
ſigns and indications of them; as of love, mirth, &c. 
Some deny the znterjeFion to be words, or any part of 
ſpeech ; and make them mere natural ſigns of the mo- 
tions or paſhons of the mind, expreſſed by theſe inarti- 
culate ſounds, ſeveral whereof brutes have in common 
with us: but as theſe are paſſions, and muſt be repre- 
ſented in diſcourſe, the interjection has a good foundation 
in nature, and is a neceſſary part of ſpeech.” 
Mr. Harris obſerves, that interjections coincide with no 
rt of ſpeech, but are either uttered alone, or elſe thrown 
nto a ſentence, without altering its form, either in ſyn- 
tax or fignification; and that they ate not ſo properly 
parts of ſpeech, as adventitious ſounds ; certain voices 
of nature rather than voices of art, expreſſing thoſe paſ- 
ſions and natural emotions, which ſpontaneouſly ariſe in 
the human ſoul, upon the view or narration of intereſting 
events. Hermes, p. 285. 
The Greeks confound their interjection, with adverbs, and 
the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and pre- 
poſitions ;, calling them all by the general name particle. 
IN LERIM, a term borrowed from the Latin, ſignifying in 
the mean time. It was firſt brought into popular uſe by 
Charles V. in 1548, in order to compoſe the diſturbances 
of Germany. 
'The interim of that prince was a kind of ordinance, or 
regulation, to be oblerved in the empire, with regard to 
the articles of religion then controverted, till ſuch time 
as they ſhould be determined by a council ; and therefore 
was called interim. 
It was ſaid to have been drawn up by two catholics and 
a proteſtant; but as it retained moſt of the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Romaniſts, though expreſſed for the 
moſt part in the ſofteſt words, or in ſcriptural phraſes, 
or in terms of ſtudied ambiguity, excepting that of mar- 
riage, which was allowed to prieſts, and communion, 
which was adminiſtered to the laity under both kinds, 
moſt of the proteſtants rejected it. Thoſe who admitted 
it were nick-named [nterimi/ts, or ADIapHoORISTS. In- 
deed the interim equally diſguited the generality of both 
parties, the proteſtants and catholics, 
Beſides this, there were two other jnterims made: the one 
called the imerim of Leipſic, the other by the divines of 
Franconia; who, refuling to accept the two former, made 
another for themſelves. 5 
INTERIOR. See INTERNAL, and INTERNUS, 
INTERIOR figure, angle of. See ANGLE. 
INTER1OR polygon. See POLYGON. 
INTEK1OR talus. See TALUS, 
INCERLINEA TION, ſomething inſerted between two 
lines. See DEED. | 3 
INTERLOCUTORY decree, In a ſuit in equity, if any 
matter of fact be {trongly controverted, the fact is uſu- 
ally directed to be tried at the bar of the court of king's 
bench, or at the aſſizes, upon a feigned iſſue, If a queſ- 
tion of mere law ariſes in the courſe of a cauſe, it is che 
practice of the court of chancery to refer it to the opi- 
nion of the judges of the court of king's bench, upon a 
caſe ſtated for that purpoſe. In ſuch caſes, interlocutory 
decrees or orders are made. Is 
InTERLOCUTORY judgments are ſuch as are given in the 
middle of a cauſe, upon ſome plea, proceeding on de- 
fault, which is only intermediate, and does not finally 
determine or complete the ſuit. But the interlocutory 
judgments moſt uſually ſpoken of, are thoſe incomplete 
udgments, whereby the riglit of the plaintiff is eſta- 
| liſhed, but the quantum of damages ſuſtained by him is 
not aſcertained, which is the province of a Jury. In ſuch 
a caſe a writ of inquiry iſſues to the ſheriff, who ſum- 
mons a jury, enquires of the damages, and returns to the 
court the inquiſition ſo taken, whereupon the plaintiff's 
attorney taxes coſts, and ſigns final judgment. 
Tx TERLOCUTORY eder, that which decides not the cauſe, 


but only ſettles ſome intervening matter relating to the 


cauſe. 6 
As, where an order is made in chancery, for the plaintiff 
to have an injuction, to quit poſſ-ſſion till the hearing of 


the cauſe ; this order, not being final, is called interlecu- 


tory. ; ; | 
IN'TERLOPING, the intercepting, or diſturbing, the traf- 


fic of a company; or the taking up a new trade or em- 


ployment, to the prejudice of thoſe who were brought 
up in it. | 
INTERLOPERS are properly thoſe, who, without due 


au- 
Vor. II. N* 188. 
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chority, Moder the trade of a company, or corporafidfy 
lawſhilyeſtabliſhed, by dealing in the ſame way 

INTERLUCATION, in H»/bandry, the thinning of a wood, 
— NY in light between, by lopping or cutting away 

| ughs. * | 

INTERLUDE, an entettaiment ethibited on the theatre 
between the acts of a play; to amuſe the ſpectators while 
the actors take breath; and ſhift their dreſs; or to give 
time for changing the ſcents and decorations. 

In the ancient tragedy, the chorus ſung the intetludes, to 
ſhew the intervals between the acts. 

Interludes, among us, uſually conſiſt of ſongs, dances, 
feats of activity, concerts of muſic; &c. 

Ariſtotle and Horace give it for a rule, that the inter lu/es 
ſhould conſiſt of ſongs built on the principal parts of the 
drama; but ſince the chorus has been laid down, dancers, 
buffoons, &c. otdinatily furniſh the inter {uder. 

IN [ERLUNIUS morbus, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the EPiLEPSY, a diſcaſe that has been ſaid 
to be often affected remarkably by the changes of the 
moon. 

INTERMEDIATE is uſually underſtood of the ſpace of 
time elapſed from any certein point to any other. 

In Chemiftry, thoſe ſubſtances are called intermediate, by 
means of which, other ſubſtances, incapable of uniting 
together of themſelves, may be united. 

INTERMEWING, in Falcin:y., is a hawk's mewing, from 
the firſt change of her coat till ſhe turn white. 

IN FERMITTENT, a thing which ceaſes its action for ſotne 
time; which time is called the interval. 

Thus FEVERS which go off, and ſoon return again, are 
called intermittents, in oppoſition to thoſe which are al- 
ways continued. 

80 a pulſe which after ſo many ſtrokes flops, or loſes one 
in its due time, is called an intermit!iing PULSE, 

With regard to this it has been obſerved, that as often as 
the ſtomach is much inflated with wind, the nerves or 
plexus cardiacus at its orifice muſt ſuffer a contraction, 
which, being continued to the heart, will occafion a 
twitchitig ; and this, as it is more of leſs violent, will 
produce either only a ſimple intermiſſion of pulſe, or a 
real palpiration of the heart. 

INTERNAL argles are all angles made by the ſides of any 
right-lined figure within. See Internal ANGLE. 

In a triangle, as KLM C Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 55.) the 
angles L and M are particularly called internal and oppo- 

_ fite, in reſpect of the external angle IK M, which is equal 
to them both. 

INTERNAL angle is alſo applied to the two angles formed 
between two parallels by a line interſecting thoſe pa- 
rallels, on each fide the interſecting line, 

Such are the angles z andy, and x and s Tub. III. Geo- 

metry, fig. 56.) formed between the parallels OP and 

QR, on each ſide of the interſecting line 8 T. 

The two internal angles are always equal to two right an- 
les. 

1 4 and oppeſite angle is alſo applied to the two an- 
gles z and x, formed by a line cuting two parallels, 
Theſe are reſpectirely equal to A and , called the ex- 
ternal and oppoſite angles. 

INTERNAL affettion, den»mination,; ear, modes, orthography, 
place, ſenſe. See the ſubſtantives. 

INTERNODIUM, in Botany, the ſpace that is between 
two knots, or joints, of the ſtalk of a plant; e. gr. of 
the ſtalk or ſtraw of wheat, or other corn. 

INTERNUS bracbieus, 1efus major capitis, reflus minor 
capitis, cubitæus, iliacus, orbiter, pterygoidens, vaſius. Sec 
BrRACHIAvUs, RECTUs, &c. 

InTERNUS mallei, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to one of the muſcles of the ear. It is the muſculus 
internus auris of Cowper, and is ry properly called by 
Albinus tenſer tympani, from its uſe. Spigelius calls it 
ſimply the internus. | 

INTEROSSEI manuy, the muſcles which move the fingers: 
thus called from their ſituation, as being contained inter 
0//a, between the ſpaces of the bones of the metacarpus. 
dome reckon fix of them, and others eight. One haf 
lie between the ſpaces theſe bones leave towards the palm 
of the hand; theſe are called the internal iatereſſei, ariſing 
from the upper part of the bones of the metacarpus next 
the carpus; and, being inſerted on the internal ſides of 

_ the firſt bones of the fingers with the lumbricales, ſerve 

as adduQtores digitorum, to bring the fingers to the 

thumb. 

The other half, called intereſſei exter ni, are contained in 

the ſpaces that the bones of the metacarpus leave on the 

back of the hand: theſe riſe from-the upper part of the 
bones of the metacarpus next the carpus, and are in- 
ſerted on the external ſides of the firſt bones of the fin- 

ers: theſe ſerve, as abduQores digitum, to draw the 


- 


ngers from the thumb. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6. 
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InTzROSSE1 pedir, the muſcles which more the toes; in 
number, uſe, origin, and inſertion, they anſwer exactly 
to thoſe of the hand, | 
INTEROSSEOUS arteries, are two arteries, derived from 
the cubital artery, where in its courſe between the heads 
of the radius and ulna it reaches the IN TEROSSEOUS - 
gament : they are the internal and external, The inter- 
nal artery. runs cloſe to the ligament, till it extends below 
the pronator teres, where it perforates the ligament, and 
pow to the convex (ide of the carpus, and back of the 


ſeor's, the radial, and the cubital arteries, The external 
ines artery pierces the ligament about three fingers 
breadth below the articulation, and ſends off a branch 
toward» ihe external condyle of the os humeri, under the 
ulnaris externus, and anconzus minimus, to which it is 
diſtributed, as alſo to the ſupinator brevis. Having 
reached the lower extremity of the ulna, it unites with 
a branch of the internal intereſſeous artery, and is diſtri- 
buted with it on the convex ſide of the carpus and back 
of the hand, communicating with the radial artery, and. 
with a branch of the cubitak By theſe communications 
this artery forms an irregular arch, from whence branches 
are ſent to the external interaſſeaus muſcles, and to the 
external lateral parts of the fingers. 

INTEROSSEOUS ligaments in the fore-arm, are fixed by one 
edge along the ſharp angle of each ulna, and by the 
other along that of the radius. They are chiefly made 
up-of two very ſtrong planes of fibres, which croſs each 
other at oblique angles. and leave holes at different di- 
ſtances for the paſſage of blood · veſſels. They ſerve to tic 
the two bones cloſely together, and the two planes ſerve 
for the inſertion of ſeveral muicles. In the {upmation 
of the hands they are very tight; but in the pronation 
they are folded a little length ways. 

INFEROSSEUS, in Anatomy, a name given by Spigelius, 
in his account of the mulcles ot the foot, to a muſcle 
called by Albinus the flexor brevis pokicis pedis, and by 
Winſlow the thenar and flexor brevis. 

INTERPLEAD, or ENTER PF LEAD. See ENTER PLEADER. 

INTERPOLA LION, a term uſed by critics in ſpeaking of 


ancient writings and manuſcripts, in which ſome ſpurious 


additions or alterations have been ſince made, 


To eſtabliſh or aſcertain an interpolation, P. Ruinart gives | 
1. That the piece ſuppoſed | 


us the five following rules. 
to be interpolated appear to have all the antiquity it pre- 
tends to. 2. That there be good proofs that it has been 
interpolated. 3. That the ſuppoſed interpolations agree to 
the time of the znterpolator. 4. That the interpolations 
do not touch the foundation of the werk; and that they 
be not too frequent, nor entirely disfigure the piece. 5. 
That the reſtitution made agree perfectly to the reſt of 
the work, 


TiTERPOLATION, in Mfgebra, is uſed for the finding an 


intermediate term of a feries, its place in the feries be- 
ing given. This is alſo called intercalation. 

The method of doing this is called the method of znterpo- 
lations, or trtercalations. 

When the algebraic equation of the ſeries is given, the 
term required, whether it be a primary or imermediate 
term, may be found by the reſolution of affected equa- 
tions; but when this equation is not given, as it often 
happens, the value of the term ſought mult be exhibited 
by a converging ſeries, or by the quadrature of curves. 
See Stirling, Method. Different. p. 86, ſeq. Meyer, in 
Act. Petrop. tom. ii. p. 180, ſeq. 


When the firſt, ſecond, or other ſucceſſive differences of | 


the terms of a ſeries become at laſt equal, the inter pola- 


tion of any term of ſuch a ſeries may be found by fir| 


Iſaac Newton's DIFFERENTLAL method. 
The method of interpolation was firlt invented by Mr. 
Briggs, Savilian profeſſor of Geometry at Oxford, and 
applied by him to the calculation of logarithms. His 
brinciples were followed by Reginald and Mouton, in 
rance. Sir lſaac Newton, in lemma 5. lib. iii. Phil. 
Princip. Matbem. gave a moſt elegant ſolution of the 
problem for drawing a curve line through the extremities 
of any number of given ordinates z and in the ſubſe- 
quent propoſition applied the ſolution of this problem to 
that ot finding from certain obſerved places of a eomet, 
the place of it at any given intermediate time. Dr. Wa- 
ring, who adds, that a ſolution ſtill mote elegant, on 
ſome accounts, has been ſince diſcovered by Meſſ. Ni- 
choli and Stirling, has alſo reſolved the ſame problem, 
and rendered it more general, without baving recourſe 
to finding the ſucceſſive differences. Phil. Trauſ. vol. 
Ixix. part i. art. 7. | 
IN'TERPOSED -attic. See ATTIC. 


INFTERPOSITVION, the ſituation of a body between two 


others, ſo as to hide them, or prevent their action. 
The eclipſe of the ſun is occafioned by an interpoſition of 
* | the moon between the ſun and us; and that of the moon 
7 


and, where it communicates with the external mtero/- | 
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| by the interpeſition of the earth between the ſun and 
moon, 
INTERPRETER, a perſon who explains the thoughts, 
words, or writings, of ſome other, which before were 
unintelligible. 
The word inter pres, according to Ißdore, is compoſed of 
the prepoſition inter, and partes, as ſignifying a-perſon in 
the middle betwixt two parties, to make them mutually 
underſtand each other's thoughts. Others derive it from 
inter, and pres, i.e. fidejuſſor ;, q. d. a perſon who ſerves 
as ſecurity between two others, who do not undeiftand 
one another. 
There have been great debates about interpreting Scrip- 
ture. The Romaniſts contend, that it belongs abſolutely 
to the church; adding, that were the is filent, reaſon 
may be conſulted ; but, where the fpeaks, teaſon is to be 
diſregarded. The Proteſtants generally allow reaſon to 
be the ſovereign judge, or interpreter, though ſome a- 
mong them have a ſtrong regard to ſynods, and others to 
the authority of the primitive fathers. Lailly, others 
have recourſe to the ſpirit within every perfun to int - 
pret for them; whick is what Bochart calls & dg 1s 


o. 

INTERREGNUM, the time during which a throne is va- 
cant, or a kingdom without a — | 
In hereditary kingdoms, as England, there are properly 
no interregnums. In elective kingdoms, the inter reg ms 
are extremely liable to factions and diforders, In Ger- 
many, the emperors hare loſt the greateſt part of er 
dominions during the interregnums. | 

INIERREX, a magiſtrate who governs during an interreg- 
num, or in the interval between the death of a monarch, 

and the election or inauguration of his ſucceſſor. 

This magiſtrate was eſtabliſhei| in old Rome, and was 

almoſt as ancient as the city itſclf. After the death of 

Romulus there was en interregnum of a year, duting 

which the fenators weie each nterrex in their turn, five 

days a-piece. 

After the eſtabliſhment of conſuls; and a commonwealth, 

though there were no kings, yet the name and function 

of interrex was flill preſerved; for when the magillraics 
were abſent, or when there was any irregularity in their 
election, or they had abdicated, ſo that the comnia could 

not be held, provided they were unwilling to create a 

dictator, they made an interrex, whoſe office and autho- 

rity were to laſt five days; after which they made an- 
other. To the interrex was delegated all the regal and 
conſular authority, and he performed all their functions. 

He aſſembled the ſenate, held comitia, or courts, and took 

care the election of magiſtrates was according to the 

rules, Indeed, at firſt it was not the cuſtom of the in- 
terrex to hold comitia; at leaſt we have no inſtance of 
it in the ancient Roman hiſtory. 

The patricians alone had the light of electing an inter- 

rex. This office fell with the republic, when the empe- 

rors made themſelves maſters of every thing. 

INTERR MENT, InTER MENT, or ENTERMENT, the act 

| of imterring, i, e. burying, or laying a deceaſed perſon 
in the ground. See BURIAL. 

'Fhe excommunicated are not to he interred in holy, i. e. 
in conſecrated, ground. The ancients did not Interr their 
dead; they burnt them, as the Indians do at this day. 
See BURNING. 
The Abyſſinians, in lieu of interring their dead, flint 
a up in the bodies of trees, dug hollow ſor this pur- 
pole. * 
Gardeners alſo interr, or earth up, celery, endive, and 
* to blanch, or whiten, and make them the ten- 

erer. 

To interr wild ſtocks in ditches, is what Columella calls 
deponere ſamina ſcrobibus. There are ſome trees, as wil- 
lows, olives, &c. which grow very well, by inter ig 
their truncheons, i. e. cutting a truncheon, or piece, off 
at both ends, and planting it in the ground; which is 
what the Latins call iabumare taleas, taleis ſer ere. 

INTERROGATE, a judiciary act, performed by a judge, 
or commiſſioner deputed to examine or queſtion a par; 
who firſt gives his oath, that he will anſwer truly to every 
thing he is anterrogated. 

INTERROG ATION, Erotyfis, a figure of rhetoric, in 
which the paſſion of the ipeaket introduces a thing by 
way of queſtion, to make its truth more conipicuous. 
The intorrogation is a kind of apoſtrophe which the (p-aker 
makes to himſelf; and it muſt be owned, that this hguie 
is ſuited to expreſs moſt paſſions and emotions of the 
mind; it ſerves alſo to preſs and bear down an adver- 
fary, and generally adds an uncommon biiſkne(s, action, 
force, and variety, to diſcourſe. 

INTERROGATION, in Grammar, is a point which ſerves 
to diſtinguiſh ſuch parts of a diſcourſe, where the author 
owe as if he were aſking queſtions. Its form 1s this 
( 


INTER- 


* 


— 
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| 
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*.. INTERSPERSUM vacuum. See VAcuun. 


INTERROGATORIES, in Law, are particular queſtions 
demanded of witneſſes brought in to be examined in a 
cauſe, eſpecially in the court of chancery. And theſe 
interrogetories muſt be exhibited by the parties in ſuit on 
each ſide; which are either direct for the party that pro- 
duces them, or counter on behalf of the adverſe party; 

and generally both plaintiff and defendant may exhibit, 
direct, and counter or croſs interrogatories. They are 


to be pertinent, and only to the points neceſſary; and 
either drawn or peruſed by counſel, and to be 4 by 


them. 

INTERRUPTION, in Matters of Proportion, denotes the 
ſame with digundton. - | 
It is noted thus (::), and ſignifies the breaking off of the 
ratio in the middle of four disjun& or diſcrete propor- 
tionals: as A: B:: C: D; that is, as A is to Bſois 
C to D. See RATIO, PRoORTIO, &c. 

INTERRUPTION is alſo a figure in Rhetrric, wherein a per- 
ſon breaks off his diſcourſe ſuddenly, to ſhew ſome paſ- 
ſion. 

INTERSCENDENT, in Algebra, is applied to quantities, 
when the exponents of their powers are radical quanti- 
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tities. Thus Z „2 „Kc. are inter ſcendent quan- 
ties. See Fou Ncriox. | 
INTERSECTION, in Mathematics, the cutting of one line, 
or plane, by another ; or the point or line wherein two 
lines. or two planes, cut each other. 
The mutual interſection of two planes is a right line. The 
centre of a circle is in the iter ſeclion of two diameters. 
The central point of a regular or irregular figure of four 
ſides, is the point of interſection of the two diagonals. 
The equinoxes happen when the ſun is in the interſec- 
tions of the equator and ecliptic. 
INTERCEPTUM, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs 
the uvula, and by others the ſeptum narium. 
INTERSOILING, in Huſbandry, the laying one kind of 
ſoil, or mould, upon another; as clay on ſand, ſand on 
earth, &c. 


INTERSPINALES «/li, in Anatomy, the name of five pair 
of ſœall muſcles diſcovered by Mr. Cowper; and by him 
ſo called, from their poſition along the ſpina. 

They ariſe from each double proceſs of the ſpine of the 
neck, and run from the upper one to the next below, into 
which they ate inſerted. | 
They ſerve to draw together the vertebrz of the neck ; 
and are more eſpecially proper to this part, as having 
both their origin and inſertion in it. 

INTERSPINALES dor/t, in Anatomy, a name given by Albi- 

nus to certain muſcles of the back, not meutioned by the 
old writers in anatomy, but called by Winſlow, and other 
of the modern French writers, /es petits epinenx du dos ; 
as the inter/pinales lumborum of the ſame author, are the 
epineux des lombes. | 

INTERSPINALES lumborum, in Anatomy, 2 name given by 
Albinus to ſome muſcles not mentioned by the generality 
of writers, but called by Winflow the eprineux des lombes, 
or ſpinales Iumborum. 

INTERSTELLAR, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
thoſe parts of the univerſe that are without, and beyond, 
the limits of our ſolar ſyſtem, 

In the interſtellar regions are ſuppoſed to be ſeveral other 
ſyſtems of planets moving round the fixed ſtars, as the 
centres of Feir reſpective motions ; and if it be true, as 
it is not improbable, that its fixed ſtar is thus a ſun to 


ſome habitable orbs, that move round it, the interſtellar 


world will be infinitely the greateſt part of the univerſe. 

INTERTIES, orlInTER DUCES, in Architefture, thoſe ſmall 
pieces of timber which lie horizontally betwixt the ſum- 
mers, or betwixt them and the ſell, or raiſing plate. 

IN'TERTR ANSVERSALES coll;, certain muſcles between 
the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck; 
ſerving for divers motions of the head: of the ſame ſize 
and figure with the * and obſerved by che 
ſame author. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 251. p. 131. 

INTER TRANSVERSARII dorfh, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Albinus and others of the late anatomiſts, to certain 
ſmall-muſcles of the back, not obſerved by the old wri- 
ters on theſe ſubjects, but called by the French /es petits 
tranſverſaires du dos. ' 

INTER TRANSVERSARIT lumborum, in Anatomy, a name 
iven by Albinus to thoſe muſcles of the loins, which 
Douglas alſo calls the intertranſverſales, and Winſlow, 
with the other French writers, tranſverſaires des lembes. 

INTERTWISTED future. See SUTURE. 

INTERV AL, the diſtance or ſpace between two extremes, 
either in time or place. ; 
The word comes from the Latin intervallum, which, ac- 
cording to Iſidore, ſignifies the ſpace inter fam & murum, 
between the ditch and the wall: others note, that the 
ſtakes or piles, driven into the ground in the ancient 


Roman bulwarks, were called valla, and the interſtices 
or vacancy between them inter valla. 
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Angie of InTervyat. See Axcir, 


Lucid IxTERVALS. See Lucio. | 1 
INTERVAL, in Aſuſic, the difference between two ſounds, in 
reſpect of acute and grave: or that imaginary ſpace ter- 
minated with two ſounds differing in acuteneſs or gravity. 
When two or more ſounds are compared in this relation, 
they are either equal or unequal in the degree of tune: 
ſuch as are equal are called amine, with regard to each 
other, as having one tune ; the other, being at a diſtance 
from each other, conſtitute what we call an interval in 
muſic; which is properly the diſtance in tune between 
two ſounds. 8 
Intervals are diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and compound. | 
Simple INTERVAL is that without parts, or diviſion : ſuch 
are the octave, and all that are within it; as the ſecond, 
third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, with their varicties. 
Compound INTERVAL conſiſts of ſeveral leſſer intervals: 
ſuch are all thoſe greater than the octave; as the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, &c. with their varieties. 
But this diſtinction, it is to be obſerved, regards practice 
only, becauſe there is really no ſuch thing as a leaſt 
interval. Beſides, by a /imple interval is not meant here 
the leaſt practiſed, but tuch as though it were equal to 
two or more le ſſer, which are in uſe, yet when we would 
make a found move ſo far up or down, we always paſs 
immediately from one of its terms to the other. What 
is meant then by a compound intervel, will be very plain; 
it is ſuch, whoſe terms are in practice taken either in 
immediate ſuccefhon, or ſuch where the ſound is made 
to riſe and fall from the one to the other, by touching 
ſome intermediate degree; ſo that the whole becomes a 
compoſition of all the intervals from one extreme 10 the 
other. 
What we here call a /imple interval, the ancients called 
a diaſtem, and the compound they call a Hemm. 
Each of theſe had its differences; even of the ſimele 
there are ſome greater, and others leſs: but they are al- 
ways diſcord ; but of the compound, or fy/tems, ſome are 
concord, others diſcord. Uniſons, it is plain, cannot 
poſſibly have any variety; for where there is no difference, 
as in unifonance, which flows from a relation of equality, 
it is plain thete can be no diſtinctĩion: uniſons theretore 
mult all be concords. But an interval depending on a 
difference of tune, or a relation of inequality, admits of 
variety; and ſo the terms of every interval, according to 
their particular relation or difference, make either con- 
cord or diſcotd. Some indeed have reſtrained the word 
concord to intervals, making it include a difference in 
rune : but this is precarious; for as the word concord 
ſigniſies an agreement of ſounds, it is certainly zpplica- 
ble to uniſons in the firſt degree. [ntervals, it is plain, 
may differ in magnitude, and there may be an infinite 
variety, according to the poſſible degrees of tune; for 
there 13 no difference ſo great or ſo little, but a greater or 
a leſs may poſſibly be conceived. Ir is true, with regard 
to practice, there are limits, which ate the greateſt and 
leaſt intervals our ears are judges of, and which may 
be actually produced by voice or inſtrument, _ 
The degrees of tune are proportional to the number of 
vibrations of the fororous body in a given time, or the 
velocity of their courſes and recouiſes. Now theſe dif- 
ferences in tune conſtitute, as has been already ſaid, the 
intervals in raulic ; theſe thereſore muſt be greater. or 
leſs, as the differences are; and it is the quantity of the(c 
which is the ſubject of the mathematical parc of muſic, 
Thoſe intervals are meaſured, not in the ſimple differences, 
or in atithmetical ratios of the numbers expreſling the 
lengths or vibrations, but in their geometric ratios ; / » 
that the ſame interval depends on the ſame geometrical 
ratio, and vice verſa. It is, however, to be obſerved, thet 
in comparing the equality of intervals, the ratios expreſl- 
ing them mult be all of one ſpecies; otherwiſe this 
abſurdity will follow, that the ſame two ſounds may 
make different intervals. — To deſcribe the patticvlar 
methods of meaſuring the inequality of intervals, would 
be too tedious : this one rule may be abſerved; that, to 
determine in general which of two or more intervals, are 
the greateſt, take all rhe ratios as ptoper fractions, and 
the leaſt fraction will be the greateſt interval. 
The ancients were extremely divided about the manner 
of meaſuring intervals —Pythagoras and his followers 
meaſured them by the ratios of numbers. They ſuppoſed 
the differences of gravity and acuteneſs to depend on the 
different velocities of the motion which cauſes ſound ; 
and therefore concluded, that they could only be accu- 
rately meaſured by the ratios of thoſe velocities. Which 
ratios are faid to have been firſt inveſtigated by Pythago- 
ras, on occaſion of his paſſing by a ſmith's ſhop, aud 
obſerving a concordance betwixt the ſounds of hammetrs 
ſtriking on the anvil. 
Ariſtoxenus oppoſed this. He thought reaſon and ma- 
thematics had nothing to do in this caſe, and that ſenſe 
was the only judge in the diſpute ; the other being too 


lubtile 
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ſfubiile to be of any vſe. He therefote determined the 
octave, fifth, and fourth, which are the moſt ſimple con- 
cords, by the car; and by the difference of the fourth 
and fifth, he found ont the tone; which once fttled 
as an intetval the ear could judge of, he pretended to 
meaſure every interval by various additions, and ſub- 
trations, made of theſe mentioned one with another: 
but this method is very inaccurate. 

Ptolemy keeps a middle courſe betwixt the two: he finds 
fault with the one for deſpiſing reaſon, and with the 
other for excluding ſenſe ; and ſhews how theſe two may 
mutually afliſt each other in this matter. Malcolm. 
Intervals are founded on certain ratios or proportions ex- 
preſſible in numbers, which may all be analyſed into the 
prime numbers 2, 3, and 5. And all intervals may be 
found from the octave, tifth and third major, which 
reſpectively correſpond to thoſe numbers. "Theſe are 
the muſician's elements, from the various combinations 
of which all the agreeable variety of relations of ſounds 
reſults. 

"This is the modern ſyſtem, and a late author aſſures us, 
it may be looked on as the ſtandard of truth; and that 
every interval that occurs in mulic is good or bad, as it 
approaches to, or deviates from what it ought to be, on 
theſe principles. He obſerves, that the doctrine of ſome 
of the ancients ſeems different. Ptolemy for inſtance, 
introduces not only the primes 2, 3, 4, 5, but alſo 7 and 
11, &, Nay, he ſeems to think all fourths good, pro- 
vided their component intervals may be expreſſed by ſuper- 
particular ratios. But theſe are juſtly exploded conceits 3 
and it feems not improbable, that the contradictions of 
diferent numerical hypotheſes, even in the age of 
Ariſtoxenus, and their inconſiſtency with experience, 
might lead him to reject numbers altogether, — Dr. 
Pepuſc. ap, Phil. Tranſ. N 481. p. 267, 268. 

Mr. Euler defines an interval, the mealure of the diffe- 
rence of an acute and grave ſound. Tentam. Nov. 
Theor. Muſic. p. 72. and p 103. 

Suppoſe three ſounds @, b, c, of which « is the acute, a 
the moſt grave, and bthe intermediate found, From the 
preceding definition, it appears that the inter val between 
the ſounds @ and c, is the aggregate of the intervals be- 
tween a and 6, and between 6 and c. 
interval between a and 6, be equal to that between 6 and 
e, which happens when a: 6: :: d, the interval between 
a to e will be double the interval a to b, or b toc, This 
being conſidered, it will appear that interval! ought to be 
expreſſed by the meaſures of the ratios, conſtituting 
the ſcunds forming thoſe intervals: But ratios are 
meaſured by the logarithms of fractions, the numera- 
tors of which denote the acute ſounds, and the deno- 
minators the grave. Hence the interval between the 
ſounds @ and 6, will be expreſſed by the logarithm of the 


fraction > which is uſually denoted by / x or, which 


comes to the fame /b — 12. The interval therefore of 


equal ſounds, a to a, will be null, as /a—/a=o, The. 


interval called an octave or diapaſon, will be expreſſed by 
the logarithm of - 3 and the mterval of the fiſth or dia- 
pente, will be /3—/2. From whence it appears, that 
theſe intervals are incommenſurable; fo that no interval, 
however ſmall, can be an aliquot part, both of the oftave 
and fifth, The like * be ſaid of the intervals 14 and 
I, and others whoſe logarithms are diſſimilar. But 


intervals expounded by logarithms of numbers, Which 


are powers of the ſame root, may be compared — Thus, 
the interval of the ſounds 27: 8, will be to the interval 
of the ſounds 9: 4, as 3 is to 2: For % 2314, and 
n Euler, ibid. p. 74. 

ut though the logarithms of numbers, which are not 
powers of the ſame root, be incommenſurable, yet an 
approximating ratio of ſuch may be found. Thus the 
meaſure of the octave is / 2220.30 10300, and the mea- 


ſure of the fifth is / 3—/2=0.1760913. Hence the in- | 


terval of the octave will be to that ot the fifth, nearly as 


3010300 to 1760913; which ratio being reduced to 
ſmaller terms, in the method explained under the head 


n 4110, Will give us theſe ſimple expreſſions for the ratio | 


of the octave and fiſth, 2: 1, 3 2, 5: 3, 714, 12: 7, 

17: 10, 29: 17, 41: 24, 53: 31, which laſt is very 

near the truth. Euler, ibid. p. 75. 

In like manner intervals may be devided into any number 

of equal parts: for this purpoſe we need only Hide tlie 

logarithm of the propoſed interval into the fame number 
$ 


Therefore if the | 
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of parts, and then find its correſpondent number by its 
n+} nag be ratio of the — ſo ſound, to As 4 
will give the required ratio of the divided intefvgl to ts 
propoſed part. Thus let the third part of an octave be 
required; its logarithm will be = 0:1003433 = 4 12 : 
The ratio correſponding nearly to this will be 63: go, oc 
leſs accurately, 29:23, or 5:4, which laſt exprefles the 
third major; and this is by the leſs knowing taken for the 
third part of an octave, and ſeems to be ſuch on our 
harpſichords and organs, where from C to E id a third, 
from E to G & another, and from G # or A® toc another 
third. But the more intelligent know, that G # and As 
ought not to be reputed the ſame ſound, fince they differ 
by a dieſis enharmonica, which is nearly equal to two 
commas, * 

Mr. Euler has inſerted a table of intervals in his Tentamen 
Novæ Theote Muſicæ: he ſuppoſes the logarithm oc 
meaſure of the octave to be 1.000000, whence the lo- 
garithm of the fifth will be 0.584962, and the logarithm 
of the third major will be 0.321928; from theſe the 
meaſures of all other intervals may be found. But as it 
has been cuſtomary for muſieians to meaſure their inter- 
vals by commas, we ſhall here inſert a table of intervals 
with their meaſures in commas; where we ſuppoſe the 
logarithm or meaſure of the comma 28 to be 1.00000 : 
hence the logarithm of the octave + will be 55.79763, 
that of the fifth 32.63952, and laſtly that of the third 
major 17.96282. From theſe all the other intervals may 
be found in the manner expreſſed in the table; where the 
firſt column ſhews the names of the ſeveral inte vat; 
the ſecond, the proportions of ſounds forming theſe 
intervals ; the third, the compoſition of thoſe proportions 
from the primes 2, 3, and 5. 'The ſmaller figures marked 
above, and ſomewhat to & right of the larger, indicate 


the power to which the number expreſſed by the larger 


I 
: 1 ſhews that the ſeventeenth 
power of 2 multiplied by 3, and divided by the eighth 
power of 5, will produce 3,3 Hf in the ſecond column, 
and that this is the proportion expreſſing the interval 
called eſchation in the firſt column. The fourth column 
of the table contains ſome ſimple ſigns pf ſome of the 
intervals, as h for hyperoche, d for digit, &c. and the fifth 
column ſhews how the inter vali ariſe from others: thus, 
over-againſt ſemitone major, I find in the fourth column 
S, which is bere only an arbitrary mark for this ſemitone ; 
and in the hith column I find s+d=1v—131, which 
ſignifies that the ſemitone major is equal to the ſum of 
of the ſemitone minor and dieſis, or to the difference 
between the fourth and third major. Obſerve, that the 
comma is marked by a dot (); when this is placed over 
the letter or other ſymbol, it ſignifies that the interval is 
ſuppoſed to be heightened by a comma; and on the con- 
trary, when the point is placed below, it ſignifies that the 
interval muſt be diminiſhed by a comma. Thus t= T ſig- 
niſies that the tone- minor increaſed by a comma is cqual 
to a tone- major, and vice verſa, T =t ſhevs that the tone- 
major diminiſhed by a comma is equal to the tone- minor. 
The ßgus +, —, =, ate here taken in the ſame ſenſe as 
in algebra, to ſiguify addition, ſubſtraction, and equality. 
So likewiſe the dot placed between two numbers, or be- 
tween a number and the ſymbol of an interval, ſigniſies 
that the interval is to be multiplied by the number. 
Thus 2. IV ſhews that the fourth is doubled; and thus 
ad gels .IV=VII-—-'T, ſhews, that the leſſer flat 

eventh is equal to the ſixth major and ſemitone-major, 
or alſo to two fourths, or to the octave when the tone- 
major has been taken from it. Laſtly, the ſixth column 
of the table ſhews the meaſures, or logarithms of the 
ratios in the ſecond column. Theſe are not the common 
logarithms of rhe tables where 1-0000000 is the logarithm 
of 10. But here 1.00000 is afſumed as the logarithm 
of 1 or of the comma, as before mentioned. Theſe 
logarithms are eaſily derived from the common, of the 
large tables of Vlacq, or Briggs. Thus the logarithm 
of 2, or the oftave=0.3010299957 ; the logarithm of 
, or of the ſifthggo. 176912590 and laſtly the loga- 
rith of 2, or of the third major =0.09691001 30. Now 


figures is raiſed. Thus 


theſe logarithms being ſeverally divided by the logarithm 


of 5, or of the comma go. oog 3950139 ; the quotients 
will give the number of commas in an octave 55. 790703. 


in a ffth==32.63952; and in a third major=17.96282- 


Hence all the ret}, may be found by 
ſtraction only. Here follows the Table. 


dition and ſub- 
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A TABLE of the Muſical Intervall with their Meaſures 
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Vol. II. Ne 188. 


Þ F n * — 
roport _ | 
Names of the Intervals. Aa Tng T — — - mp] 22 . bry * pg Meaſures 
he Inter valiſ from 2, 3, igns. awake — n- | by 
— 5 5 Commas. 
Eſchaton | ——— —— 5. — 2 | 
1 — — — 52 24— 7824 ö 
Diaſchiſma 390625 5 a i | 0.53222 
Comma 2025 34 5* . 0.90917 
Comma of Ppthagoras = — — 4 | 3” 5 
Hyperoche J 2 BY. 1.0908 3 
— h 
Enharmonic Dieſis, or diminiſhed ſecond on a” 5 1.37695 | 
Semi- tone Minor, or leaſt Chromatic Dieſis 1 25 Wh Ti 
: we” 2 28 
Limma of the Greek ſeale, or deficient . 15 3 — 
Semi- tone Major — — . — 
243 35 4-19629 
Leſſer Limma, or redundantSemi-tone Minor —22 4 
128 27 4.28612 
Semi-tone Major — — 2 _z 8 
| 15 3*5 b 5-19529 
Apotome of the Greek ſcale — 2187 3: 
2048 211 5.28612 
Greater Limma, or redundant Semi- tone 27 2 , 
F . 5 6.19529 
Double Semi-tone Minor — 625 54 
| 76 8 i 6. 
Greateſt Limma,or redundant doubleSemi- 112 5 3* 55 N 
tone Minor —_ — 1024 210 
7.57224 
Tone Miner! — — — 10 2.5 F * 
Tone Maj — hy 
_ — — Ke D T | 
: : 23 9.48141 
Diminiſhed Third — — 1. . 2 
; 205 7. A 10. 39058 
* 55 11. 39058 
Superfluous Second — — 1⁰⁸ — 
4 11.7753 
Trihemitone of the Greek Scale, or defi- 64 26 
cient Third Minor A e 32 25 3 12.76753 
—— _—_— 3 2 =IV--T 
2 3 
3 23 y 
J gm Dor 3 . 14-67670 
| 3 ,c3 382 T＋8＋4 
Extreme diminiſhed Fourth — 3756 326 x 1558587 
. 625 4 3'+ V2; 16, 
Third Major — — — 5 5 Si 1 ER 58587 
: 2+ 1129 — 3 
was of the Greek Scale, or redundant ; 81 3? 17. 96282 
third Major — * 3 Hi zr | 
Diminiſhed Fourth — — 3 25 8.96282 
Superfluous Third — — Joy 63 4 Il+d=IV—s 19.87199 
6 25 III 5 
Fourth c "4 2 28 2124894 
Redundant Fourth — ana 3 3} 10 in S Vm 23.158171 
Superfluous Fourth — 8 * 5 5 IV=3+T 24-15811 
| _ 
ANT 18 2% IV + 
Semidiapente of the Greek Scale —— 1024 4 3 26.4423 
2 6 IV +5 
Tritonus, or falſe Fourth —— — * 32 of 27-35 340 
2 5 IV4-:=V 
Semidiapente, or falſe Fifth —— — 34 I HATS 27-44423 
| * IV = _—_ 
Tritonus of the Greek Scale —_—_— 9 35 n 28.35 340 
. 8 T=V-S= 
Diminiſhed Fifth — 8 1 22 32 nr. 2844423 
2 28 
Deficient Fifth — 8 4 a 5 BRISK I: 29435349 
2 33 IV | 
Fifth . 1 Na 3.63952 
2 2 VV TSH 2.6 
| 13 X * 3952 
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Names of the Intervals, expreſſing 


che Inter 20 
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N® 481. p. 273, 274. See Genus. 


Superfluous Fifth — 


A 4 16 
Sixth Minor — — 8 
5 

Sixth Major — — 4 
8 | 3 
Hexachbrd of the Greek Scale, or te- _27 
dundant Sixth Major — 5 16 
128 

Leſſer FAY 5 50 75 
88 diminiſhed Seventh —— ” 
X | 125 

Leſſ . 125 
Gr * | ſuperfluous Sixth —— | 72 
225 

| | 128 
_ F [ Seventh Minor —— _16 
9 

| 3 

Sesenth Major: — — — i 
| 8 
Diminiſhed Octave 3 48 
25 

Supetfluous Seventh — — 125 
64 

I 


The limma, apotome, trihemitone, ditonus, ſemidia- 
pente, and tritonus, mentioned in this table, by the 
names of limma, apotome, &c. of the Greek ſcale, are 


ſuch as are either mentioned by the ancients, or at leaſt 


occur in their ſcale, where fourths are divided into two 
tones and a limma, aud where the octave conſiſted of 
Gve tones and two limmas. 

The term redundant, in the table, is applied to ſuch inter- 
vals as exceed the truth by a comma; and ſuch as fall 


ſhort of the truth by a like quantity, are called deficrent. 
Inter vals that exceed true diatonic intervals, by a ſemi- 


tone minor, are ſaid to be ſuperfluous; and thoſe which 
fall ort by the ſame quantity, are ſaid to be dimini//ed. 
Where an interval exceeds a true diatonic interval by 
the quantity of two ſemi-tones minor, we have called it 
an extreme ſuper fluous interval : and if it falls ſhort by 
the ſame quantity, the appellation of extreme dimini/hed 
interval is given it. 'Thus, it from A to D aſcending be 
a true fourth, and from D to @ a true fifth, then, if D 


be ſuppoſed raiſed by a comma, from A to D will be a re- 


dundant fourth, and from P to a a deficient fifth, From 
A to D' will be a ſuperfluous fourth, and from D to 
a will be a diminiſhed fifth. In like manner, f;om A 
to Do, will be a diminiſhed fourth; and frem D® to 4 
a ſuperfluous fifth. From A to D # (U double ſharp) 


will be an extreme ſuperfluous fourth, and from A to 


Dos (D double flat) will be an extreme diminiſhed fourth. 
In like manner from D to a will be an extreme di- 
miniſhed, and from Do to a, an extreme ſuperfluous 
fifth. Such Intervals are not to be met with in the 
practice of muſic; but if the diviſion of the octave into 

1 parts were once eftabliſhed, as it ought for the per- 
ection of mulic, ſuch intervals as theſe here mentioned 
will neceſlarily occur in the ſcale, Vide Phil. Tran. 
This table, among other uſes, will facilitate the exami- 
nation of any propoſed ſcale, or interval. Suppoſe, for 
inſtance, it were required to examine ſome of Ptolemy's 
diviſions of the fourth, as his diafonicum molle, which 
be makes IA iI ==. Take the logarithm of 3 from 
the common tables, and divide it by the logarithm of f, 
the quotient will be 10.75, which gives the meaſure or 
number of commas, and its parts contained in an interva/ 
exprefled by ). Look for the neareſt meaſure of in- 
tervals to 10.75 in the table, it will be found to be 
10:39058, which anſwers to the interval of two ſemi- 
tones major, or of the diminiſhed third, as practi- 
tioners call it, But Ptolemy's exceeds this by 0.36, or 
about 1 of a comma. The next interval in Ptolemy's 
diviſion is 4, which is a true tone minor. The third 
is , which will be found to be 3.93 commas, that is 
a lemi-tone minor and 0.64 of a comma, or a ſemi-tone 


tion} 
nat of the pro. a= Complex figns to ſhew Meifures 
portions Sens. the Compolition of Ja- by 
from 2, 3 t ter vals, Commas, 
2nd. 5. — * A — 
0 * + 822. III. 3592564 
4 | 
— | 6 SSV 37-3481 
5 | 
— VI ]|V +: = VIII 4.12093 
; | 
=; VIV TT VII- 35 42. 12093 
27 
= 6 +S=2.1V—5=75*—5 | 43.03010 
23 2? - 0 of 
5 bp” 7 0874 44-63019 
8 
T7 VI+s 44, 40705 
EI. 
7 VT. VII- 28 45-40705 
24 
— » * 
7 7 [VI+$S=2IV=VII-T | 45 31622 
© * 
5 4 r 3˙ 2 VIII—. 47-31622 
3:5 
THY VII {VI+4T=VU-S 50.60234 
24 3 15 
i 52 [I+d=VlL- : $2 51151 
N 
26 VIX. VII- A 53-88846 
2 L 
: | VILE [VII=V+1V $5-79763 


minor redundant by near 3 of a comma. But this is 
much out of tune. In the common, and in Huygens's 
temperatures, the ſemi-tone minor is increafed only by 
about J of a comma. Vide Ptolemy's Harmon. p. 92. 
apud Wallis Opera, tom. v. 

Concinnous INTERVALS, in ufc, Diſcords are diſtinguiſh- 
en into concinnous and inconcinnous intervals: the concinuous 
are ſuch as are fit for muſic, next to, and in combination 
with concords ; being neither very agreeable nor diſa-ree- 
able in themſclves; but having a good effect, as by their 
oppoſition they heighten the more eſſential principles of 
pleaſure ; or as by their mixture and combination with 
them, they produce a variety neceilary to our being better 
pleaſed. 


The other diſcords that are never uſed in muſic, are called 
INCONIMNCAS. 

INTERVAL, Diminiſhed, in Mufic, is a deſective inter! or 
an interval which is ſhort ot its juſt quantity by a lefler 
ſemi-tone. Thus from C & to E being a third minor, if 
E be lowered by a ſemi-tone minor, we ſhall have E b, 
and then from C & to E b is called a diminiſbed third, in 
the language of practical muſicians, and occurs fre- 
quently in their works. But, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, in this 
caſe, the note E mult be lowered more than a ſemi. tone 
minor. 

INTERVAL, Harmonical, in Muſic, is an interval, or dif- 
ference of two ſounds which are agreeable to the car, 
whether in conſonance or ſucceſſion. 

Harmonica! Intervals, therefore, are the ſame with concords. 
They are thus. called, as being the only eſlential ingre- 
dients of harmony. 

INTERVALS, in the New Method of Huſbandry, denote the 
wide ſpaces, commonly about five feet, which are left 


between any two of the double, treble, or quadruple rows. 
See HUSBANDRY. 


'| INTERVALS, in the Military Art, are the ſpaces left be- 


tween each regiment in At, and likewiſe 
tent. 

INTERVERTEBRALES M«ſtul;, are muſcles that ariſe 
from the body of one vertebra laterally, and are inſerted, 
aſter an oblique progrels, into the back part of the other 
vertebra, immediately above it. They draw the vertebiæ 
nearer to one another, aud a little to one ſide. 

INTESTATE, a.perſon who dies without making a will. 
An heir ab inte/tato, is a perſon who inherits an eſlate by 
ſome other right than that of will or teſtament. 
Heretoſore, thoſe who died inteſtate, were held infamous, 
and accurſcd z in regard, by the canons of ſeveral coun - 
cis, every perſon was joined to bequeath a part of his 
eſtate (and Matthew Paris ſays it was at leaſt to be a 
tenth part) to the church, for the ſafety of his ſoul ; 
which a perſon who neglected to make a will, and to 
leave this legacy to the church, was judged to have 

| aban- 


tween cach 


INTESTINE motion. 
INTESTINE war. 


INT 


abandoned. Several councils took on them to command 


the prieſts to ſolicit dying perſons to be cbaritable to the 
church; and this they did fo earneſtly, that abſolution 
and the viaticum were denied to thoſe whom they could 
not prevail on; ſo that they made no difference between 
theſe inteſtates and ſelf-murderersz and they were alike 
denied Chriſtian burial, -<Du-Cange adds, that all who 
died without abſolution, without receiving the viaticum, 
and without leaving alms to the church (even though they 
died ſuddenly), had their effects ſeized, and confiſcated 
to the uſe of the church, biſhop, &c. 

In the Engliſh law there are two kinds of inteſtates: the 
one de fatto, which ate thoſe who make no will at all; 
the other de jure, called alſo 9 inte/tati, which are thoſe 
who make a will; but ſuch an one as is null and void, 
either from the executors reſuſing to act, ot from ſome 
other cauſe : in which caſe they are judged to die as 
inteſtate, quaſi inteſtati. 

And the 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 10. commonly called the 
ſtatute of diſtribution, appoints a diſtribution of intetatcs' 
eſtates after debts and funeral expences are paid, among 
the wife and children of the deceaſed ; or for want of 
ſuch, among the next of kin, &c. and the act of parlia- 
ment doth immediately upon the death of the int Hale 
veſt an intereſt in the perſons entitled: ſo that if any one 
dies before the diſtribution, though within the year, his 
ſhare ſhall go to his executors and adminiſtrators; and not 
to the ſurvivors or next of kin to the inteffars, 1 Lill. 
Abr. 487. Sce ADMINISTRAT1ON. The brothers and 
ſiſters of the inteſate ſhall have cqual ſhares with the 
mother. 1 Jac. II. c. 17. See CusTom of Lo xbox. 
By the ſame ſtatute it is enacted, that one third part of 
the ſurpluſage of the eſtate of any perſon dying inte? ite, 
ſhall be diſtributed to his wife, and the reſidue amongſt 
his children by equal portions, or among ſuch perſons 


as legally repreſent his children, in caſe any of them be 


then dead, excepting ſuch child or children (not being 
heir at law) who ſhall have any eſtate by the ſettlement 
of the znteſtate, or ſhall be advanced by the rnte/tate in 
his life-time, by portion or portions equal to the ſhare 
which ſhall by ſuch diſtribution be allotted to the 
other children, and in caſe their portions have not been 
equal, they ſhall be made ſo as nearly as poſſible out of 
the ſaid ſurpluſage. But the heir at law is to have an 
equal part in the diſtribution with the reſt of the children, 
without any conſideration of the value of the land which 
he hath by deſcent or otherwiſe from the inteſtate. In 
caſe there be no children nor legal repreſentatives, one 
moiety of the ſaid eſtate ſhall be allotted to the wiſe of 
the inteflate, and the reſidue diſtributed equally to every 
of the next kindred of the inteſtate, who are in equal 
degree, and thoſe who legally repreſent them ; provided 
that there be no repreſentations admitted among collate- 
rals, after brothers and ſiſters children: and if there 
be no wife, the ſaid eſtate ſhall be wholly diſtributed in 
equal ſhares among the children; or if there be no child, 
to the next of kindred in equal degree, and their legal 
repreſentatives. But no ſuch diſtribution of the goods of 
an inteſtate ſhould be made till after one year be fully ex- 
pired after his death, and thoſe to whom diſtribution is 
made, are required to give bonds wich ſufficient ſureties, 
to refund in caſe of debts. 

INTESTINA, in the Linræan Syſlem, a genus of worms; 
the characters of which are, that they are ſimple naked 
animals without limbs : ſome are pierced with a lateral 
hole or a kind of pore; and others are imperforated aud 
have no lateral pore. The ſubordinate genera of this 
divicon of worms are the gordivs, aſcaris, lumbricus, 

faſciola, 2 hir udo, and myxine, comprehending 
twenty-four different ſpecies deſcribed by Linnæus. 

Syſtem. Nat. tom. i. pars 2. p. 1075, &c. Ed. 1767. 

gee MoT1ON. 

See WAR. 

INTESTINES, InTEs TINA, in Anatomy, the guts or bowel ; 
thoſe hollow membranous, cylindrical parts, extended 
from the right orifice of the ſtomach to the anus; by 
which the cbyle is conveyed to the lacteals, and the ex- 
crements are voided. T4108 
The inte/tines ſeem to be nothing but a continuation of the 
ſtomach z as conſiſting of the ſame number of coats, and 
fabricated in the ſame manner ; they are protended with 

various circumſtances and inflexions to the anus, through 
which they diſcharge the excrementitious parts of their 
contents out of the body. : 
They are, when ſeparated from the 3 to which 
they ace all along connected, of a very great length or- 
dinarily about fix or ſeven times as long as the perſon's 
height whoſe they were. And though they ſerm to be 
but one continued channel or fiſtula, yet becauſe in fe 


chyle. 


veral parts their magnitude, figure, aud thickneſs, are 
different, they are in general divided into the thick aud 


mall; and theſe are again each of them ſubdivided into 


three; the three ſmall are called duodemm, je umum, 
and ileum; and the thick, cæcum, colon, and rectus 
They bave all of them, in common, a kind of vermi- 
cular motion, which, beginnigg at the ſtomach. is pro- 
pagated downwards, and is led the, p#i/taltic motion. 
To facilitate that, they are generally Tubrigated with a 
aw deal of fat, eſpecially the thick ones, whoſe ſarface 

ing ſomewhat more uneven, and the contents leſs fluid 
than thoſe of the ſmall, they need ſomewhat more to 
make them ſlide eaſy.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 3. 


lit. nn. fig. G. lit. a, b, c, fig. 7. d, e. See PERISTAL- 
TIC, 


InNTESTINA tenui, the ſmall puts, —The firſt is called due- 


denum, and reaches from the right orifice of the ſtomach, 
as far as the vertebtæ of the back on the left- ſide, where,” 
at the firſt angle made by the intetines, it ends; which is 
about twelve inches; from which meaſure it ſeems to have 
taken its name. This meaſure, however, is far from be- 
ing very exact, as being much too largely computed. 
Into this gut the gall- duct and pancreatic duct empty 
themſelves, and their ſeveral I:quors here mix with the 
See DVODENUM. 

The next inteſline is the jejunum, ſo called, becauſe it is 
generally found more empty than the reſt; which may 
be occaſioned partly by the fluidity of the chyle, which 
is greater in this inteſine than in any of thoſe that follow it; 
and partly by its capacity, being ſomewhat larger than 
that of the duonenum, and therefore it gives a freer 
paſſage: and perhaps alſo the irritation of this gut through 
the acrimony of the bile, which is diſcharged into the 
inteſtines a little before the beginning of this gut, may 
contribute ſomething towards accelerating the pafſage of 
the contents. However, it may ſeem ſufficient. that 
through the great number of lacteals, with which this gut 
abounds more than any other, the deſcent of the contents, 
which are here deprived of their moſt fluid parts, ſhould 
in the reſt be more ſluggiſh, by reaſon of their great con- 
ſiſtence.— This nte/tine is allowed to poſſeſs almoſt the 
whole umbilical region, and its length is generally com- 
puted to be about twelve or thirteen hands breadth. 
The ileum, which is the third inte/tine, is ſituated below 
the navel, and fills the ilia with numerous folds and con- 
volutions.—It is much the longeſt of all the inteſines, 
being eſteemed to be one-and-twenty hands long : but 
theſe eſtimates are ſomewhat arbitrary, becauſe it is not 
exactly ſettled among anatomiſts, where the jejunum 
ends, or the ileum begins; neither is it eaſy or neceſſary 
to do it.— In both this and the preceding inteſtine, the 
inner tunic is much corrugated, the looſe folis of which 
have been thought to do, in ſome meaſure, the office of 
valves, and have therefore by authors been called vavule 
connidentes; which are framed, as in the ſtomach, only 
by the inner coat being larger that the outward, 


INTESTINA craſ/a, the thick puts. — The firſt is called the 


COECUM, which has a lateral infertion into the upper 
end of the colon; and is not perforated at its other ex- 
tremity, but bangs to it like the finger of a glove ; and 
is about three or four inches long. The true uſe of this 
part is not yet determined, and ſome late anatomiſts have 
thought, that the name likewiſe is miſtaken, not allowing 
this to be the cam of the ancients, which they imagined 
to be that thick globous part of the colon, which is im- 
mediately appended to the ileum ; and therefore they have 
given this part the name of appendicu'a veirmifermis. This 
cœcum, or appendix, is proportionably bigger in infants 
than in adults, and in many other animals even ſmaller 
than in men; and is, at the unperſorated extremity, 
ſlightly connected to the right kidney. 

The next of the thick inte/tines is the coLoN, which 
is much the largeſt and moſt capacious of them all. 
It has a great many cellulz, or, as it were, diſtinct ca- 
vitics, framed by a coarctation of the gut by two liga- 
ments, or bundles of membranous fleſhy fibres, about 
half a finger broad, each running on either ſide the gut 
oppoſite to each other, the whole length of it; and as 
it were girding it in at certain diſtances, thereby 
making it reſemble a glaſs incorporator, uſed in mixing 
oil and vinegar. — The laſt of the inte/tines is the reftum, 
which reaches from the os ſacrum to the anus, and is 
plain, without cells. It is faſt tied to the os ſacrum 
and os coccygis, by means of the petitonteum, and in men, 
to the neck of the bladder of urine, in women to the 
vagina uteri, to which it is fo ſtrongly connected by a 
membranous ſubſtance, that the ſubſtance of the vagina 
and intefline are hardly diſtinguiſhable from one another, 
The length of this gut is-ordinarily about a hand's breadth 
and a half, and its capacity abou: the thickneſs of three 
fingers ; its lower end the anus, is furniſhed with three 
mulcles, viz. the /phinfter an, and two /evatores att, 
whach ſee. 

There are allo in the intgſtines a great number of glands, 
which in the inteſina ſenuia, are gathered together in 


1 heaps 


beaps as it were like bunches of grapes. In theſe inteſtines 


they are very ſmall, and were it not for their coacerva- 


tions, would be ſcarce viſible. But in the inteſtina craſſa 
they are much larger, got gathergd like the others, but 
diſperſed ; and though very numerous, they come under 
the arenen of ſolitary" 22 The glands diſ- 
charge a liquor into the imte/tines, whether ordinarily for 
any thing more than the lubrication of the inteſtines, and 
diluting their contents, is not certain; though through 
theſe ſcems the greateſt part of the diſcharge to be made, 
which, either upon extraordinary fluxes, or upon the 
adminiſtration of cathartics, we have frequent occaſions 
to obſerve, | 

The inte/tines, in general, are furniſhed with blood from 


the meſenteric arteries, which is returned by the meſeraic 


veins; but the duodenum receives a branch of an artery 
from the ccœliac, which is called the duodena ; to which 
anſwers a vein of the ſame name that likewiſe returns 
the blood to the porta; the reftum receives others, which 
are called hemorrhoids; the internal from the inferior 
meſenteric, and the external from the hypogaſtric, with 
veins correſponding of the ſame name, that alſo go 
to the porta. Theſe veſſels ſpread the inteftines with 
abundance of ramifications, and are frequently diverſified 
in ſeveral ſubjects of the ſame ſpecies; much leſs are 
they to be depended upon for an uniform appearance in 
animals of different kinds. The nerves of the inteſtines 
come ſome of them from thoſe of the ſtomach, and ſome 
from the great meſenteric plexus, which diſtributes 
branches to all the inteftines. The remaining veſlels of 
the inte/lines are the lympheducts and venæ lacteæ. 

The uſe of the ſmaller guts is to promote the formation 
of the chyle, to perfect its ſecretions, and to propel the 
remaining fæces to the larger. The office of the larger 
guts is to receive and collect the matter of the fæces, and 
at a proper time to expel it. See Miſcellaneous Remarks 
on the inteſtines, by Dr. Monro. Edinb. Ef. vol. 
iv. art. 12. 

INTESTINES, Hounds of the. When a large wound is 
made in the cavity of the abdomen which not only lets 
out the inte/tiues, but alſo divides ſome part of them, 
the wounded part of the inteſtines is always to be 
ſtitched up before they are returned, by which means the 
wound heals the more readily ; and the diſcharge of the 
chyle and fæces into the cavity of the abdomen is pre- 
vented, from which dangerous ſymptoms would otherwiſe 
have enſued. And although wounds of the inte/tines, eſpe- 
cially of the ſmall guts, admit of little or no hopes of a 


cure ; yet as the great guts ſometimes admit of the ſuture | 


with advantage, it is better to uſe a doubtful remedy than 
none. Small wounds of the inteſtines, however, or ſuch 
as do not exceed the diameter of a gooſe-quill, are by no 


means to be ſtitched, but left to nature; by which means 
there is much greater hope of ſucceſs than from irritating 
them with the ſuture ; but large wounds of the znteſtines 
though they ſeldom admit of cure, yet this is always to be 

by means of the glover's ſuture, before the in- 


attempted 
teſline is returned. To perform this, 
vided with a ſmall needle threaded wi 


ou are to be pro- 


than the twelſth of an inch between each of the ſtitches. 
The laſt ſtitch in this operation muſt be faſtened with a 
knot, but the other end muſt hang 
of the abdomen, by means of which the ſilk may be drawn 
out when the inteſtine is healed, After this is performed 
the wound of the abdomen is next to be taken care of, 


and ſtitched up, keeping the lower or depending part of 


the wound open with a tent, till all the preternatural 
fluids are diſcharged out of the cavity of the abdomen, 
and till the union of the wound in the inteſtine ſhall give 


leave to draw away the filk with which the ſuture was 


performed on it. 


As the modern ſurgeons, however, have found that few 


are ſaved who have 1eceived any large wound in the 
inteſlines, and that in thoſe few who do recover, the 
wounded parts from the fineneſs of the coat of the gut do 


not properly unite, but rather adhere to the inner pattof 
the peritoneum, or to the omentum, or to ſome other of 


the inteſtines, they rather chooſe now to let alone the 
operation of the ſuture of the gut, and ſubſtitute a gentler 
method of cure, The paſs a waxed thread through a 
fine needle, and with this they faſten the wounded part 
of the inte/iine to the internal orifice of the wound in the 
abdomen. he thread that in this caſe hangs out of the 
abdomen, is to be firmly fixed by the application of 
ſticking plaſters to the wound, that the inteſtine cannot 
recede from that part to which it is faſtened, nor can 
it evacuate any of its contents into the cavity of the ab- 
domen, When this operation is well performed, the in- 


Glk ; an aſſiſtant 
ſhould take hold of one part of the gut by a fine piece of 
linen well aired, while the ſurgeon ſhould bold the other 
part in his left-hand, and ſew up the whole wound after 
the glover's manner, leaving very ſmall ſpaces, not more 


about a foot out 


INTESTINAL Fever. | 
INTESTINALI1s Sphinder, in Anatomy, a name given by Win- 


INTESTINU MM cacum. 


INT 


teſtine eaſily adheres to the internal part of the abdomen, 
and the patient ſuffers infinitely leſs pain and hazard than 


from the former way of making the ſuture. The ſame 


method of cure alſo is the proper one for wounds of the 
ſtomach, when they are within the reach of the hand, 
and it is ſometimes crowned with ſucceſs. Heiſter's Sur. 
gery, p. 56. See GASTRORAPHY. 


y 
Los of ſub/tance in the INTESTINES. Where any part of 


the inte/tines is carried away, the caſe is plainly deſperate, 
and it is indeed wonderful that perſons thus wounded have 
not all died upon the ſpot, or in the operation of making 
the ſuture, till ſome of the late eminent ſurgeons obſerved 
that the lips of the inteſtines ſo wounded, would ſome- 
times unexpecte ly adhere to the wound in the abdomen, 
and took this hint from nature towards a cure in ſuch 
deſperate caſes. Whenever a ſurgeon therefore is called 
in a caſe of this kind, aſter RO examining the ſtate 
of the upper part of the inteſtine which has ſuffered the 
loſs of ſubſtance, he ſhould ſtitch it to the external 
wound; for by this means the patient may not only be 
ſaved from inſtant death, but there have been in- 
ſtances where the wounded inteſtine has been ſo far healed 
that the ſæces which uſed to be voided by the anus, have 
been voided by the wound in the abdomen. And this 
though from the neceſſity of wearing a tinor ſilver pipe, ot 
keeping cloths coofiennly upon the part to receive the 
excrement, may ſeem to be very troubleſome; yet it is 
ſurely far better to part with one of the conveniences of 
life than to part with life itſelf : beſide the excrements 
that are voided by this paſſage, are not ſo offenſive in 
ſmell as thoſe voided per anum. 

'The ſame method of cure may conveniently alſo be put 
in practice, where any part of the inteſtine is mortified, 
by having been thrult out of the abdomen ; for in this 
caſe if you tie up the meſenteric arteries, the corrupted 
or mortified part of the inteſtine may be cut off, and the 
remaining ſound part made to adhere to the wound of the 
abdomen. And it is ſurely better to try this method and 
ſave if it be only a few by it, than to leave all in this 
unhappy ſituation to neridh without help. Heiſter. p. 
6 


We have inſtances of mortified pieces of the inte/ines in 
the HERNIZ cut away, and a cure made by keeping the 
extremities of the gut near to each other, and near to the 
rings of the muſcles, with a ſtitch through the meſentery. 
The ends of the inte/tines grew to the peritoneum, new 
fleſh was extended along this membrane, and joined the 
extremities together. The ſoldered part of the gut is 
always ſtreightened, and therefore thoſe who are cured 
in this caſe ought to guard againſt too full meals and in- 
digeſtion. See Memoires de FAcademie de Chirurg. 
tom. i. 


INTESTINES, Falling out of the. See HERNIA. 
INTESTINES, inflammation of the. 
INTESTINES of fi/h, The guts in fiſhes are very different 


See ILIAC Poſſion, 


in the ſeveral kinds in length, proportion, and figure; in 
ſome fiſh the inteſtine is ſtraight and imple, and is carried 
directly from the ſtomach to the anus, as in the conger, 
ſyngnathus and petromyzon ; in others it is only once 
returned upward, as in the cyprini, ſalmons, pearch, and 
many others. In others it is variouſly contorted and re 
voluted, in the ſame manner as in land animals: we 
have inſtances of this in the ſparus, dolphin, mullet, and 
ſword-fiſh. 

In length there are many very eminent differences. In 
the petromyza, &c. the whole iaαinal canal is not fo 
long as the body of the fiſh, In the cyprini of many 
kinds it is about rhe ſame length with the body of the 
fiſh ; and in others it is greatly longer, as in the ſpari, 
mullets, &c, 

See FEVER». 


ſlow to a muſcle of the anus, called by Albinus iner 
tuternus ani, It is called by Riolan, and others, /phintter 
cutaneus, and ſpbincter ſuper ficialis. 
The fiſh kinds have in general a 
great number of theſe cc; they are called by the ichthyo- 
logiſts int:/tinula cara, and appendices pylori. They are 
always placed about the pylorus, and the beginning of the 
inteſtinal canal, and ſeem by their number and appear- 
ance to contribute not a little to the digeſtion of food. 
They are very different in the ſeveral kinds of fith, in 
number, figure, and proportion. In ſome fiſh there 
are none of them. The cetaceous fiſhes in general are 
without them, and the cartilaginous of many kinds alto 
want them. In the ammodytes or ſand-eel there is only 
one cæcum, and this ſeems bo only fiſh that has it ſingle. 
In many of the pleuroneQi they are two in number, and 
very ſhort. The pearch, ſpari, &c. have five, ſix, orſeven 
of them, and all considerably large ones. In ſome ſiſh 
there are eight, ten, or twelve of them, as in the cotti, 
and ſome of the ligyti. Iu the herring and . 
6 cle 


INT 


there are ſeventeen or eighteen of them. Some, but 


not ogy =p" have twenty or more, 
thirty. 


1 not arriving at 
e gadi, and ſome other fiſh have thirty; and 


the coregones and ſalmons, at leaſt ſixty of them. The 
clupea or thriſſa of authors has at leaſt eighty of them; 
and the ſword-fiſh, the tunny, the mackerel, and many 
others have more than an hundred of them, or have them 
indeed without number. Their differences in-figure are 
alſo very great. In ſome fiſh they are long and narrow, 
as in the talmons, gadi, and clupeze. In others, they are 
very ſhort and thick, as in the pleuronecti, and oſmetus. 
In the greateſt part of fiſhes they are much ſmaller than 
the reſt of the guts; but in the mullet and ſand- el, they 


are nearly as large as the inteſtine itſelf, 


It is remarkable. 


that theſe appendices to the pylorus, or inteſtine, are not 


only found in fiſhes, but in ſome inſects. 


Dr. Tyſon 


found three or four of them in that ſpecies of inſect 


called the blatta. 
INTIRE Tenancy. See EnTirRE Tenancy. 


INTRADA, in the Italian Muſic, is uſed to denote an entry, 


and is much the ſame as pre/ude or overture. 


INTRANSITIVE Verbs, in Grammar, ſuch whoſe action 
does not (tranſire paſs on an object, or ſubjet. See 


VERB Neuter. 


INTRENCHMENT, in the Art of War, all ſorts of works 
made to fortify a poſt againſt an enemy. See Rr- 


TRENCHMENT. 


They uſually conſiſt only of a bank of earth and a ditch, 
and are of two ſorts ; ſuch as the trenches carried on in 
a ſiege, where the bank is between the ditch and the 


_ 
again 


or town; and. where the earth is thrown up 
the town; and ſuch as ſerve to incloſe a town or 


camp, ſecure a paſs, cover the entrance into a country 


or other places, &c. 


In theſe the ditch is between the 


bank and the enemy. The firſt ſort are uſually called 
TRENCHEs or APPROACHES; and the ſecond are gene- 


rally called LiNEs. 


It was a maxim amongſt the Romans, that even in their 


moſt haſty marches they intrenched every night. 


INTRIGUE, or IntREAaGUt, an aſſemblage of events, or 
circumſtances occurring in an affair, and perplexing the 


perſons concerned in it. 


The word is French, intrigue, formed from the Latin 
intricare; which according to Nonius, comes from 
tricæ, entanglements; and that from the Greek n- 
ey*is, hairs : quod pullos gallinaceos involvant & impediant 


capilli. 


Which conjecture is adopted by Tripaud, who 


will have the word intrigue to be primarily and properly 
underſtood of chickens, which have the feet entangled 
in hair; and to be derived from the Greek u, and Seck, 


hair. 


ISTRIGUE is more particularly uſed to ſignify the plot of a 
play, or romance or that point wherein the principal 
characters are the moſt embarraſſed, through the artifice 
and oppoſition of certain perſons, or the unfortunate fall- 


ing out of certain accidents and circumſtances. 


In a tragedy, comedy, or epic poem, there are always two 
defigus z the firſt and principal is that of the hero cf the 
piece ; the ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe who 


oppoſe him. 


Theſe oppolite cauſes produce oppoſite ef- 


feCts, to wit, the efforts of the hero for the execution of 
his deſign, and the efforts of thoſe who thwart it. 
As thoſe cauſes and deſigns are the beginning of the ac- 
tion, ſo thoſe efforts are in the middle, and there form a 
knot or difficulty, which we call an intrigue, that makes 
the greateſt part of the poem, It laſts as long as the mind 
of the reader or hearer is ſuſpended about the event of 
| thoſe oppoſite efforts: the ſolution or cataſtrophe com- 
mences when the knot begins to unravel, and the difficul- 


ties and doubts begin to clear up. 


The intrigue or plot of the Iliad is two-fold, the firft com- 
prehends the three days fighting in Achilles's abſence, 
and conſiſts, on the one ſide, in the reſiſtance of Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks, and on the other, in the inex- 
orable temper of Achilles. The death of Patroclus un- 
ravels this in/r;gue, and makes the beginning of a ſecond. 
"Achilles reſolves to be revenged, but Hector oppoſes his 


deſign.; and this forms the ſecond intrigue, which is the 


laſt day's battle, 


In the Aneid there are alſo two intrigues : the firſt is 
taken up in the voyage and landing of Æneas in Italy; 
the ſecond in his eſtabliſhment there. The oppoſition 
he met with from Juno, in both thoſe undertakings, forms 


the intrigue. 


As to the choice of the intrigue, and the manner of un- 
it, it is certain they ought both to ſpring na- 
om the ground and ſubject of the poem. Boſſu 


e N 
turally fr 


gives us three manners of forming the intrigue of a poem; 
the firſt is that already mentioned; the ſecond is taken 
from the fable, and deſign of the poet; in the third, the 


intrigue is ſo laid, as that the ſolution follows from it of | 


courle. | 
VoL. Il. NY 188, 


* 
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InTRGUE in common language is uſed to denote a plot; a 
private tranſaction in which ſeveral parties are engaged, 
and uſually an affair of love. Johnfon. 

INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, real; and ge- 
nuine values, properties, &c. of any thing; in oppoſition 
to their extrinſic, apparent, or popular values, &c. See 


ExTRINSIC, : | 
INTRITA, a name given by ſome authors to the matthn; 
a liquid bitumen uſed by the ancients inſtead of mortar 
in building. | 
INTRODUCTION, in Rhetoric, is the firſt part of an oration 
or diſcourſe, deſigned to prepare the minds of the hearers 
for a ſuitable reception of the ſucceeding parts : and 
for this purpoſe it is neceſſary that the orator gain the 
good opinion of his hearers, ſecure their attention, and 
give them ſome general notion of his ſubject. In order 
to gain the good opinion of his hearers, the orator, when 
he introduces the diſcourſe with his own perſon, will be 
careful to do it with modeſty, and feetn rather to ex- 
tenuate his virtues and abilities than to magnify them : 
when he ſets out with the perſons of thoſe to whom the 
diſcourſe is addreffed, it is not unuſual to commend them 
for their virtues, and thoſe efpecially which have a more 
immediate relation to the preſent ſubject. The other 
topics which are to be inſiſted upon for gaining eſteem, 
are prineipally taken from the ſubject, as its juſtice, im- 
portance, advantage, or pleaſure. In ſpeaking of gainin 
the attention of hearers, Cicero ſays, we ſhall be heard 
attentively by one of theſe three things ; if we propoſe 
what is great, neceſſary, or for the inteteſt of thoſe to 
whom the diſcourſe is addteſſed. Some account of the 
ſubject ſhouid always make a part of the intredu#ion. 
As to the compoſition of this part of a diſcourſe, it ſhould 
appear eaſy and natural, and conneCted with the reſt of 
the diſcourſe: it ſhould be ſuited to its length: the 
language of it ſhould be juſt, eaſy, and pleaſant: it 
ought neither to be wholly without paſſions, nor too 
violent and impetuous. It ought not to be too general. 
The troduton, however, is not an effential part of a 
diicourſe, and is ſometimes omitted by the beſt orators. 
Ward's Or. vol. i. lect. 12. | 
INTRODUCTOR, in Antiquity, was particularly uſed for 
an officer, who introduced the athletz to the ſtadium 
or place where they were to contend, N 
INTRONATI, the name of an academy at Sienna, in 
Italy. | 
The members of this academy, contented themſelves, at 
their firſt inſtitution, with eſtabliſhing the following fix 
ſhort laws: 1. To pray. 2. To ſtudy. 3. To be merry. 
4. To offend nobody. 5. Not to credit too lightly. 6. 
To let the world talk. | 


| INTRUSION, in the Canon Law, bgniice the enjoyment 


of a benefice, or exerciſe of an o 
title to it: See ENTRUS10N. 

The word is derived from intrudere, to thruſt in, or enter 
by force. | 

Intruſion diſquali fies the party from ever holding the be- 
nefice. | 

INTRUSIONE, a writ brought againſt an intruder, by him 
that hath fee-ſimple, &c. 

INTUITION, among Logiciant, the act whereby the mind 

erceives the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 
— by themſelves, without the intervention of 
any other: in which caſe the mind perceives the truth, 
as the cye doth the light, only by being directed toward 
it. Thus the mind perceives that white is not black, 
that there are more than two, and equal to one and two. 
See INnEa, ; | 
This part of en ſays Mr. Locke, is irreſiſtible, 
and like the ſunſhine forces itſelf immediately to be per- 
_ ceived, as ſoon as the mind turns its view that way. It 
is on this :ntuztion that all the certainty and evidence of 
our other knowledge depends: this certainty every one 
finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and there- 
fore cannot require, a greater, See JUDGMENT, KNow- 
LEDGE, DEMONSTRATION, &c, 

INTUITIVE Evidence, is that which reſults from I& Tu- 
Tion. Dr. Campbell diſtinguiſhes different ſorts of 
intuitive evidence: one reſulting purely from intelleCtion, 
or that faculty which others have called intuition ; an- 
other kind riſing from conſciouſneſs ; and a third ſort 
from that new-named faculty common SENSE, which this 

ingemous writer as well as ſeveral others contend to be a 

aiſtinQ original ſource of knowledge; whilſt others te- 

fer its ſuppoſed office to the intuitive power of the un- 
derſtanding. Campbell's Rhetoric, vol. i. book i. chap, 


INZTURN, among Vreſilers, is when one puts his thi 
between thoſe of his adverſary, and lifts up his thigh. 
'INVADIATUS, in our Old Writers, a perſon accuſed of 


any crime, which not being fully proved, he was put 


ce, without a good 


ub debita fide juſſione, and called invadiatus. | 
| 7 fide j uſſi 3 * NVA. 


INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, or diſabled for 
action by age. 
At Chelſea and Greenwich are magnificent Hos IT AIs 
or rather colleges, built for the reception and accommo- 
dation of invalids, or ſoldiers and ſeamen worn out in 
the ſervice. | 6 
We have alfo twenty independent companies of invalids, 
diſperſed in the ſeveral forts and 8 eB 
At Paris is a college of the ſame kind, called les Invalides, 
which is accounted one of the fineſt buildings in that 


n. ; 8 

INVECTED, in Heraldry, denotes a thing fluted, or fur- 
rowed. 1 | | | 
Invecled is juſt the reverſe of engrailed, in which the 
points are turned outward to the field: whereas in in- 
veAed they are turned inward to the ordinary. Tab. II. 


Heraldr e. 70. | | 

IN VECTI , in Rhetoric, differs from reproof, as the lat- 
ter proceeds from a friend, and is intended for the good 
of the perſon reproved; whereas ixvective is the work 
of an enemy, and entirely deſigned to vex and give un- 
eaſineſs to the perſons againſt whom it is directed. 

INVENTION denotes the act of finding any thing new; 

or even the thing thus found. 

Thus we ſay, the invention of gunpowder, of print- 
ing, c. The alcove is a modern invention owing to the 
Moors. 

The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders are of Greek 
invention; the Tuſcan and Compoſite of Latin invention. 
Janſon ab Almeloveen has written an Onomaſticon of 
inventions, wherein are ſhewn, in an alphabetical order, 
the names of the inventors, and the time, place, &c. 
where they are made. —Pancirollus has a treatiſe of old 
inventions that are loſt, and new ones that have been 
made; Polydore Virgil has alſo publiſhed eight books of 

the inventors of things. De Inventeribus Rerum. 

INvENT1ON is alſo uſed for the diſcovery of any thing 
hidden, 

The Romiſh church celebrates a feaſt on the fourth of 
May, under the title of Invention of the Holy Croſs. 

INVENTION is alſo uſed for ſubtility of mind, or ſomewhat 
peculiar to a man's genius, which leads him to a diſco- 
very of things new. 

In which ſenſe we ſay a man of invention: Wolfinus bas 
made ſome eſſays towards an art of invention. 

Ix vENTION, in Painting, is the choice which the painter 
makes of the objects that are to enter the compoſition of 
his piece. | 
M. Felibien gives the genera! name invention to every 
thing that depends on the genius of the painter, as the 
ordonnance, the diſpoſition of the ſubject, and even the 
ſubje& itſelf, when it is new. 

In another place, that author diſtinguiſhes invention into 
two kinds; to wit, that which ariſes immediately from 
the mind of the painter, and that which he borrows from 
ſome other. The firſt is when he abſolutely invents the 
ſubject himſelf ; and the ſecond, when he borrows it from 
hiſtory, fable, &. _ 
De Piles obſerves, that invention is different from diſpo- 
fition, and that theſe two things together form com- 
pojition : for after having made a good choice of ob- 
jects proper for the ſubject, they may be ill-diſpoled ; 
and then, though the invention be ever ſo good, the dil- 
poſition or ordonnance will be faulty, and the piece will 
diſpleaſe. 

of all the parts of painting, invention, doubtleſs, is that 
which gives the painter the faireſt occaſions of ſhewing 

bis genius, his imagination, and his good ſenſe. 

INvENT10N, in Poetry, is applied to whatever the poet adds 
to the hiſtory of the ſubject he has chofen ; as well as 

to the new turn he gives it. 

INVENT10N, in Rhetoric, ſignifies the finding out, and 
chooſing of certain arguments which the orator is to uſe 
for the proving or illuſtrating his point, moving their 
paſſions, or conciliating the minds of his hearers. 
Invention, 8 to Cicero, is the principal part of 
oratory: he wrote four books De Inuentione, whereof we 

have but two remaining. 

This invention of the orators cannot, according to lord 
Bacon, be properly called invention: to invent, is to diſco- 
ver things not yet known, not to recollect thoſe that are; 
whereas the uſe and office of this rhetorical invention, is 
only, out of the ſtock of knowledge laid up in the mind, 

- to ſcieQ ſuch articles as make for the purpoſe. 

'The ſame author divides this faculty of invention into 

two parts, the one topical, the other promptuary : the 

rſt points out ihe way in which we are to purſue the 
argument; the latter only lays up and diſpoſes things, 
for which we haye freequent occaſion, in the mind, 

Invention furniſhes the orator with thoſe different kinds of 

arguments and motives which are adapted to the various 


- Purpoſes he has in view. The helps of invention are al 
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IN V 
lively imagination and readineſs of thought . 
ing and extenſive knowledge, previous I. 
clear enlarged apprehenſions of the ſubject. See And u- 
MENTS, COMMON PLACES, and Topics, &c. 

INVENTORY, in Lew, a catalogue, or ſchedule ordec! 
made of all a deceaſed perſons goods and chattels &/ 
the time of his death, with their value appraiſed by in- 
different perſons, which every executor or adminiitrator 
is obliged to exhibit to the oxdinary at ſuch times as he 
ſhall appoint. | : 

By 21 Hen. VIII. e 5. executors and adminiſtrators are 
to deliver in upon oath to the ordinary, indented invento- 
r1es, one part of which is to remain with the ordinary, and 
the other part with the executor or adminſtrator ; this is 
required for the benefit of the creditors and legatees, that 
the executor or adminiſtrator may not conceal any part 
of the perſonal eſtate from them. The ſtatute ordains 
that the inventory ſhall be exhibited within three months 
after the perſon's deceaſe; yet it may be done afterwards 
for the ordinary may diſpenſe with the time, and even 
with its being ever exhibited, as in caſes where the cre- 
ditors are paid, and the will is executed 
The uſe of the inventory is borrowed from the civil law : 
for whereas by the law of the ancient Romans the heir 
was obliged to anſwer all the teſtator's debts ; by which 
means, inheritance ſometimes became rather prejudicial 
than profitable ; to obviate this inconvenience, Juſtinian 
ordained, that if the heir would firſt exhibit a true % 
ventory of all the teſtator's effects, he ſhould be no far- 
ther charged than to the value of the inventory. 

INvENTORY, in Trade, is a liſt, or particular valuation of 
goods, &c, See VALUE, APPRAISEMENT, &c. 

INVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the rule 
of three, or proportion, which ſeems to go backward, 
- contrarily to the order of the common and direckt 
rule. 

In the rule of three direct, the firſt term is to the ſecond 
as the third is to the fourth ; that is, if the ſecond be 
greater than the third, or leſs then the brit, in any pro- 
portion, the fourth is leſs than the third in the ſame 
proportion.—But in the inverſe rule the fourth term is 
as much greater than the third, as the ſeconds is leſs than 
ny _ p a 

n the inverſe rule, therefore, the proportion is not as th 
farſt is to the ſecond ſo is the A the fourth; — 
as the fourth is to the firſt, ſo is the ſecond to the third. 
For inſtance, in the direct rule we ſay, if three yards of 
tapeſtry coſt twenty pounds, how much will fix coſt ? 
The anſwer is, forty. In the anterſe rule we ſay, if 
twenty working men make ten yards in four days, in 
how many days will forty do it ? The anſwer to this, is 
in two days. Sec RULE of Three. 

InvERSE Method of Fluxions. See FLUX 1oN s, 

InveERSE Planting. See PLANTING. 

INVERSE 8 See PROPORTION. 

INVERSION, the act whereby any thing is inverted, or 
turned backwards. 

Problems in geometry and arithmetic are oſten proved by 
iuverſion ; that is, by a contrary rule, or operation. 

INd VERSION, in Grammar, is where the words of a phraſe 
are ranged in a manner not ſo natural as they might be. 
For an inſtance : ** Of all vices, the moſt abominable, 
* and that which leaſt becomes a man, is impurity.” — 
Here is an inver/ion ; the natural order being this: im- 

urity is the moſt abominable of all vices, and that which 
eaſt becomes a man. 
An inverſion is not always diſagreeable, but ſometimes 
has a good effect. 

INveERTED Croft Point, Volt. See the ſubſtantives. 

INVESTIGATION properly denotes the ſearching or ſind- 
ing any thing out, by che tracts, or prints of the ſect. 
Hence, mathematicians, fchoolmen, and grammariars, 
came to uſe them in their reſpective reſearches. 

INvVESTIGAT1ON of a Theme, is the art, method, or man- 
ner of finding the themes of verbs, that is, the primitive 
tenſe, mood, and perſon, of any verb, far removed from 
its ſource. To underſtand a Greek author, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to be well acquainted with the method 
of inveſtigating a theme. This theme, in the Greek 
tongue, is the preſent tenſe of the indicative mood. 

Clenard was the firſt who introduced this term into gram- 
mar: he gives the title inve/{igatio thematis to that part 
where he teaches the manner of finding whence any per- 
ſon, or tenſe, or verb, proceeds, and of reducing it io 
its primitive word, or finding its indicative. 

INVESTING, the act of conferring on any one the right 
or property, of a ſee, dignity, or othce, or of ratifying 
and confirming what has been obtained elſewhere. 

The emperors pretend to a right of inve/ting ſeveral 
princes both in Germany and Italy. 'There was for- 
merly a particular ceremony for the inveſting of biſhops. 
After the election of a knight of the GAR TER, he is 

inveſted 


INV 


inveſted. by the ſovereign with two principal enſigus of 
the order, the Garter and George.—Before his inſtalla- 
tion he is alſo invefled with the habit of the order. 
IxvESTIxG, in the Military art, ſignifies the opening a 
ſiege, and the encamping of an army round the place; 
to block up its avenues, and prevent all ingreſs and 
_ egreſs, : ; : 

It is the cavalry that always begins to iv a place. 
InvEsTING, in Common Law, ſignifies the putting in poſ- 
ſeſſion. A tenant is inveſted by giving him a verge, or 
rod, into his hands, and adminiſtering an oath. 

Others define it thus ; inveſtire eft in ſuum jus aliguem 
introducere, to give livery of ſeiſin, or poſſeſſion. See 
LiveRY, and SEISIN. 

INVESTITURE is uſed both for the right, and the act, 
of inveſting a tenant, or vaſſal; that is, of receiving the 
faith and homage by which a vaſſal becomes ſeiſed, and 
poſſeſſed of a fee, by his lord. 

Inugſtiture was anciently performed by rehearſing a for- 
mula of words ; afterwards by the delivery of ſuch things 
as had the neareſt reſemblance to what was transferred. 
Thus, land paſſed by the delivery of a turf ; and to ſhew 
the trees were transferred at the ſame time, a bough was 
cut and delivered along with it. he 

In after times, the things by which inve/itures were made 
were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved. — Many were inveſted by 
the delivery of a ſtaff, a glove, a knife, a piece of a 
cloak, of a ſtrap, and a girdle : or by pricking the thumb, 
by giving the keys, a ſpit, a blow, a ring, a turf, a bough, 
a ſtraw, &c. The inve/{iture of a kingdom or lordſhip, 
was performed by a ſtandard, a banner, a cap, a ſword, 
a bow, arrows, ſpurs, &c. 


The ſymbols were ſometimes preſerved in the repoſitories, | 


of the houſes, and were annexed to the titles, FO 
INvESTITURES wet? alſo uſed with reſpect to ſpiritual be- 
nefices. | Theſe were frequently performed by delivering 
the croſier and paſtoral ring. 
The kings of England and France, the emperors of 
Germany, &c. had formerly this right; ſo that on the 
death of a prelate, his clergy ſent the croſier, &c. to 
their ſovereign, to be uſed at the ceremony of inveſling 
his ſucceſſor, It is not certain when this cuſtom began; 
Cardinal Humbert places the commencement of it in the 
reign of Otho the Great : and it appears, that in the 
ninth century, the greater part of the European princes 
made no oppolition to the right of electing the BisHops, 
which was both claimed and exerciſed by the clergy and 
the people. The firſt who diſputed this privilege with 
the emperors and ſovereign princes, was Gregory VII. 
he excommunicated the emperor Henry IV. and forbad 
all eccleſiaſtics, under pain of excommuntcation, to receive 
inveſliture at the hands of ſecular princes. This occa- 
ſioned a long and bloody war; the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
powers being divided into two great factions, of which 
one maintained the rights of the emperor, while the 
other ſeconded the A mow yo the ow The 
ory for the abolition of inveſtitures were 
LE, — 5 by Victor III. and Urban II. the 
laſt of whom not only confirmed the laws and anathemas 
of Gregory, in a council aſſembled at Placentia in the 
year 1095 3 but publiſhed allo a prohibitory law in the 
council of Clermont, forbiding the biſhops and the reſt 
of the clergy to take the oath of allegiance to their reſ- 
ective ſovereigns. Paſcal II. in a council aſſembled at 
CD A. D. 1102, renewed the decrees of his prede- 
ceſſots againſt inveſ/itures and the excommunications they 
had thundered out againſt Henry IV. Paſcal, however, 
was obliged in 1111, to confirm Henry V. in the right of 
giving inveſiituresz but repenting what he had done, he 
afſembled a council in the church at Lateran, in 1112, 
which ſolemuly annulled his treaty with the emperor, 
who was excommunicated in many ſynods and councils, 
both in France and Germany. At length, however, 
Calixtus II. engaged him to renounce inve/titure on 
certain conditions, and peace was concluded betwen the 
emperor and the pope's legates, at a general diet held at 
Worms, A. D. 1122. 'This convention was contirmed 
the following year in the general council of Lateran, and 
remains {till in e, 3 
in Botany. See LLEC . 
NYOCATION, 1 Theology, an act whereby we adore 
God, and call on him for his aſſiſtance. : 
The Romanilts alſo practiſe invecation of ſaints, begging 
them to intercede with God in their behalf. This is one 
of the grand articles of diſpute between the Romaniſts 
| formed. PR | 
111. 21 oy in Poetry, an addreſs at the beginning of a 
poem, wherein the poet calls for the afliſtance of ſome 
god, particularly of his Muſe, or the deity of poetry. See 
USES, | 
bis part is abſolutely neceſſary in an EPIC poem, be- 
« 1 = poet relates things which he could not be ſup- 
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poſed to know, unleſs ſome deity inſpired him. Beſide- 
this ſerves his teaders as an example of piety and devos 
tion, which ought to be the foundation of his whole 
work, To theſe it may be added, that the gods the m- 
ſelves are to have a part in the action; and it is not de- 
cent he ſhould ſet them to work, without firſt aſking 
them leave. | A | j 
Indeed, in the courſe of an epic poem there are uſually 
ſeveral invecations ; particularly where any thing extra- 
ordinary, or miraculous, comes to be telated; as that 
when Virgil deſcribes the metamorphoſis of _ Fneas's 
fleet into ſea nymphs : but the firſt invocation is always 
the moſt conſiderable. | 

In the invocation Boſſu conſiders two things: the firſt is, 
what the poet requeſt ; the ſecond, to what deity he ad- 
drefſes his requeſt. As to the firſt, Homer has joined 
the invocation ſo cloſely to the propoſition, that he ſeems 
to invoke his muſe for the whole work. But Virgil, on 
the contrary, only requeſts his Muſe to furniſh him with 
a part of his ſubject ; and even mentions what particular 
part it is he deſires.— After propoſing his matter in all 
its extent, he begs the Muſe to acquaint him with the 
cauſe of it, See PROPOSITION. 

As to the deity inveked, the ſame author obſerves, that 


it muſt always be, either the divinity that prefides over 


poetry in general, or that which preſides over the parti- 
cular ſubject of the work. Ovid's invocotion, in his Me- 
tamorphoſes, is of the latter kind; and ſo is that of 
Lucretius : thoſe of Homer and Virgil are of the ſor mer 
kind; they only invoke the Muſes; and thus they diſtin- 
guiſh between. the divinities who preſide over poetry 
and thoſe who preſide over the actions of the poem, and 
have parts in it. | 
By the way, it may be obſerved, that the deities invek:d 
are not looked on, even by the poet themſelves, as divine 
e from whom they expect any real aſſiſtance. 
nder the name of Muſe they wiſh for the genius of po- 
etry, and for all the qualities neceſſary for the execution 
of their deſign. Theſe are mere allegories, or manners 
of expreſſing themſelves poetically; juſt as when they 
peſonify and make gods of fleep, of reſt, fame, and 
other natural and moral things. And thus the Muſes 
come to be of all ages, countries, and religions ; there 
are Pagan, Chriſtian, Greek, Latin, and Engliſh Moſes. 
INVOICE, or Ixvorce, a liſt, or account,, of commodi=- 
ties, with their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, charges, &c. 


ſent by a merchant to his ſactor, or correſpondent, in an- 
other country. 


INVOICE, book of. See Book. | = 
INVOLUCRUM, among Betani/ts, expreſſes that ſort of 
cup which ſurrounds a number of flowers together, 
every one of which has beſide this general cup its own 
particular perianthium. The involucrum confiſts of a 


multitude of little leaves diſpoſed in a radiated manner. 
See CALYXx. ; 


INVOLUNTARY motion. See Morton. | [0 

INVOLUTE curve, in the Higher Geometry, See Evo- 
LUTE, 

INVOLUTION, in Algebra, the raiſing any quantity from 
its root to any height, or Po. ER, aſſigned. _- 
Any quantity multiplied by itſelf, the product is the 
ſquare of that quantity; the fquare being again multi- 
plied by the quantity, produces its cube. See Square 
and Cure. 
Thus if a+6 were to be raiſed to its ſecond power, it 
will produce a a+2 @ 64-66. 3 
And if it be invelved again, or if that ſquare be multipli- 
ed by the root, the cube or third power, will be pro- 
duced; viz. aa a+3a@ , , be,, &c. ſo that the 
involution of any compound quantity is performed by a 
continual mulriplication of ie by | 
a—b are required, they will be found the ſame as thoſe 
of a+6, except that the terms in which the exponent 
of b is an odd number will be negative, becauſe an odd 
number of multiplications of a negative produce a ne- 
gative z or, in general, the terms of any power of a—5 
are poſitive and negative by turns. See BixoMIAI. 
Theorem. 
If a quantity conſiſting of three or more terms is to be in- 
volved, it may be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, which are 
to be raiſed to any power in the ſame manner as a bino- 
mial ; and then by the ſame rules, the valne of theſe 
compound parts may be ſubſtituted in their ſtead : thus 


a+b+TF=a+b+*=a+85* b2cXat6 + 
=a" +2ab +Þþ +2ac+2bc+<>. 


Anda PDT = 2 63+ 306 Xa + B* + 36 Xa+h 
+ A 3 b+ 32 +83+38* c + 624 
38*c + 3ac? + 3b e. The reverſe of involution 
is called EvoLuTi0N. See EXTRACT1on of Roors, 
and Roor. | 
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INWARD fanking Angle, in Fertifcatien, ſee ANGLE, 
JOA muſchata, in Botany, a name uſed by ſonie authors for 
the chamæpitys or ground-pine, ; 
JOACHIMITES, in Ecclefioftical Hi/lery, the name of a 
ſect, the followers of one Joachim, abbot of Flora, in Ca- 
labria, who was eſteemed a prophet while he lived, and 
left, at his death, ſeveral books of prophecies, contained 
in bis Everlaſting Goſpel, commonly called the book of 
Joachim, beſides other works; which were condemned, 
in 1215, by the council of Lateran; and by the council 
of Arles, in 1260. | 
One of the ſpiritual friars, named Gerhard, belonging to 
the order of FRANC15cans, undertook to explain the 
Everlaſting Goſpel of Joachim, ina book publiſhed in 12 50, 
entitled the introduction to the Everlaſting Goſpel. In 
this work St. Francis is declared to be the angel men- 
tioned in the Revelation xiv. 6. who had promulgated 
the true and everlaſting goſpel of God: it is alſo aſſert- 
ed, that the goſpel of Chriſt was to be abrogated in 1260. 
and this new goſpel to be publiſhed in its room ; and that 
the miniſters of this ſignal reformation were to be humble 
and bare-footed friars, deſtitute of all worldly emolument. 
This abſurd book was ſuppreſſed by order of pope Ale x- 
ander IV. in 1255, and at length publicly committed to 
the flames. 

The Joachitites were particularly fond of certain terna- 
ries : the Father, ſaid they, operated from the beginning 
till the coming of the Son; the Son from that time to 
theirs, viz. the year 1260; and the Holy Spirit then took 
it up, and was to operate in his turn, —Hence they di- 
vided every thing that related to men, time, doetrme, 
and manner of living, into three claſſes, or ſtates, accord- 
ing to the three perſons in the Trinity; every one of 
which ſtates either had already, or was hereafter to ſuc- 
ceed in its turn; and hence they called the diviſions 
ternaries. | 

The explication given by Joachim, of the Trinity, in op- 
poſition to Peter Lombard, which was conhdered by 
many as differing little from the Arian ſyſtem, procured 
the damnatory ſentence of his doctrine by Innocent III. 
in the council of Lateran: but notwithſtanding this pa- 
pal ſentence, Joachim has ſtill a conſiderable number of 
adherents and defenders, more cipecially among thoſe of 
the Franciſcans, who are called Obſervants, or Faiars 
. obſervant. . 

JOB, or the Bo of Jos, a canonical book of the Old Teſ. 
tament, containing the narrative of a ſeries of misfor- 
tunes, which happened to a man whole name was 77, 
as a trial of his virtue and patience; together with the 
conferences he bad with ais cruel friends on the ſubjeQ 
of his misfortunes: and the manner in which he was re- 
ſtored to eaſe and bappineſs. Ihis book is fuled with 
thoſe noble, bold. and figurative exprethons, which con- 
ſtitute the very ſoul of poetry. 

Many of the Jewith rabbins pretend, that this relation is 
altogether a fiction; others think it a ſimple nartative of 
a matter of fact, juſt as it happened; while a third fort 
of critics own the ground-work of the ſtory to be true, 
but that it is wrote in a poetical ſtrain, and decorated 
with peculiar circumſtances, to render the narration more 
profitable and entertaining. 7 

Yee an expreſs diſſertation on the book of Feb, in the 
biſhop of Glouceſter's Divine Legation of Moſes, vol. ii. 
The biſhop is of opinion that this book is a dramatic 
poem, written by Ezra, ſome time between the return of 
the Jews from the captivity of Babylon, and their tho- 
rough ſettlement in their own country, and adapted to 
the circumſtances of theſe times, by being made allego- 
rical as well as dramatic: thus, Fob, who is ſuppoſed to 
have been a real perſon, that lived a generation or two 
before Moſes, is deſigned to perfonate the Jewiſh people; 
his three friends, the three great enemies of the Jews, 
Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geſhem, who upon their return 
from the captivity, vexed and obſtructed them in re- 
building their city and temple; Job's wife was intended 
by the poet to repreſent the idolatrous wives which many 
of the Jews had taken, contrary to the law, and for which 
they are reproved by the prophet Nehemiah. Le Clerc 
alſo ſuppoſes that the book of Fob was written aſter the 
Jews was carried into Babylon, and urges, in proof of 
this, the frequent Chaldaiſms that occure in it. 

The learned Grotius apprehends that this book contains 
4 true hiſtory, treated in a poetical manner; that the 
. eyents recorded in it happened in Arabia, whilſt the He- 
brews wandered in the deſert ; and that the writer, who 
was a Hebrew, lived beſore the time of Ezekiel, but after 


David and Solomon; and that it was written for the uſe | 
of the Edomites, tranſported to Babylon, to confirm them | 


in the worſhip of the true God, and to teach them pa- 

tience in adverſity. Schultens aſeribes the poetical, or 
dialogue part of this book, the ſtyle of which, he ſays, 
has all the marks of the moſt venerable and remote anti- 


| 
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 JOBENT ail. 
JOCKEY, in the management of horſes; the perſon who 
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of ſome Hebrew collector. Moſt of che jeiſh doQors 
believe that Moſes was the writer of this ook ; arid M 
Huet ſuppoſes that it was written by Moſes in his bis 
ile in the land of Midian : nor is it improbable that it 
was deſigned to prepare the-Ifraglites for their exodus 
from Egypt, and the hardſhips o their future peregri- 


nation. 


of the moncecia trian- 
dria claſs. Its characters are thefe: it hath wile and 


female flowers on the ſame plant, and the male flowers 
are diſpoſed in a looſe ſpike ; the eha# ef thefe have 
valves, inclobng two flowers; the petal has two opal 
valves, theſe have cach three hairy ftamina, terminated 
by oblong four-cornered ſummirs ; there are a few fe- 
male flowers fituated at the baſe of the male ſpike in the 
ſame plant, having a bivalvular chaff; the petal hath two 
oval valves, and they have a ſmall oval germen, fupport- 


ing a ſtyle divided into two parts, which becomes a hard 


roundiſh ſmooth ſeed. There are two ſpecies, the firſt 
of which grows naturally in the iflands of the Archipe- 
lago, and is frequently cultivated in Spain and Portugal, 


where the poor inhabitants make a coarſe ſort of bread of 
the grain. 


JOBBER, a perſon who undertakes jobs, or ſmall pieces of 


work. 

In ſome ſtatutes, j-bber is uſed for a perſon who buys and 
ſells cattle for others. See BROKER. 

See Nails. 


trims up, and rides about horſes for fale. 


JOCKLET, or YoCKLET, a term uſed in ſome parts of 


Kent for a little farm which requires but one yoke of 
oxen to till it. 


JOEL, or the Prophecy of JoEL, a canonical book of the 


Old Teſtament. Foe! was the ſon of Pethuel, and the. 
ſecond of the twelve leſſer prophets. The ſtyle of this 
prophet is figurative, ſtrong, and expreſlive, He upbraids 
the Iſraelites for their idolatry, and foretels the calamities 
they ſhould ſuffer as the puniſhment of that fin : but he 
endeavours to ſupport them with the comfort that their 
miſeries ſhould have an end upon their reformation and 
repentance. Some writers, inferring the order of time 
in which the minor prophets lived from the order in 
which they are placed in the Hebrew copies, conclude 
that Foe! propheſied before Amos, who was contempo- 
rary with Uzziah, king of Judah. Archbiſhop Uſher 
makes this inference from Joel's foretelling that drought, 
chap. i. which Amos mentions as' having happened, 
chap. iv. 7, 8, 9. If we conſider the main defign of 
Joel's prophecy, we ſhall be apt to conclude, that it was 
uttered after the captivity of the ten tribes ; for he di- 
rects his diſcourſe only to Judah, and ſpeaks diſtinctiy 
of the ſacrifices and oblations that were daily made iu 
the temple. Lowth. | 


JOGHIS, a ſect of heathen religious in the Faft Indies, 


who never marry, nor hold any thing in private property ; 
— live on alms, and practice ſtrange ſeverities on them- 
ſelves. 

They are ſubjeQ to a general, who ſends them from one 
country to another to preach : they are, properly, a kind 
of penitent pilgrims; and are ſuppoſed to be a branch of 


the ancient Gymnoſophiſts, 


They frequent, principally, ſuch places as are conſecrated 
by the devotion of the people, and pretend to live ſeveral 
days together without eating or drinking After having 
gone through a courſe of diſcipline for a certain time, 
they look upon themlelves as impeccable, and privileged 
to do any thing ; upon which they give a looſe to their 
paſſions, and run into all manner of debauchery. 


JOHN, —Chriftians of ST. JohN. See CHRISTIAN. 
St. Jonn Baptift, bermits of. Sec HERMITSs. 
Jonx, Preſler. See PRESTER, 


Join, or the Goſpel of St. Jon; a canonical book of the 


ew Teſtament, containing a reciral of the life, doctrine, 
and death of our Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt, written by &. 
Jonn, the apoſtle and evangeliſt. See Gos EL. | 
$t. John, according to Mill, Fabricius, and Le Clerc, 
wrote his Goſpel at Epheſus, after his return from the 
iſle of Patmos, A. D. 97, at the deſite of the Chriſtians 
of Aſia, Wetſtein thought that this Goſpel might be 
writ about the year 32, after our Lord's aſcenſion : Baſ- 
nage and Lampe ſuppoſe that it was writ before the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem : Dr. Lardner adopts this opinion, 


and aſtigns the date of it to the year of Chrift 68. This 


period brings it nearer to that of the three other goſpels, 
which was about the year 64 or 65, and the Goſpel itſelf, 
the leading deſign of which was to ſhew how inexcul- 
able the Jews were in not receiving Jeſus as the Chtiſt, 
and to vindicate the providence of God in the calamities 
already befallen, or now coming upon them, was tuitable 
to the circumſtances of the Jews at this period. The 

s ancients 
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ancients aſſign two reaſons for this undertaking: the 
firſt is, becauſe” in the other three Goſpels, there was 
wanting the hiſtory of the beginning of Jeſus Chriſt's 
reaching, until the impriſonment of John the Baptiſt, 
which therefore he applied himſelf particularly to relate : 
the ſecond reaſon was, in order to remove the errors of 
the Cerinthians, Ebionites, and other ſets. But Me. 
Lampe and Dr. Lardner have urged ſeveral reaſons to 
ſhew that St. John did not write againſt Cerinthus or 
any other heretics in his Goſpel, Lamp. Prolegom. in 
Johan. lib. ii. cap. 3- Lardner's Credibility, vol. xv. ch. 9. 
St. Jonx's bread, ſee Caros. 
Sweet JOHNs, ſee Pixk. 
Jonx's wort, or St. Jonx's wort, hypericum, in Botany, 
a genus of the p»lyadelphia polyandria claſs. Its characters 
ace theſe: the flower has a permanent empalement, di- 
vided into five oval concave ſegments, and has five ob- 
long oval petals, with a great number of hairy ſtamina, 
joined at their baſe in five diſtinct bodies; it has in thc 
centre a roundiſh germen ſupporting one, three, or hve 
ſtyles; the germen afterward becomes a roundith cap- 
ſule, having the ſame number of cells as thee are ſtyles 
in the flower, which are filled with oblong ſeeds. There 
are many ſpecies. 
Hypericum is a good vulnerary, detergent, and nervous 
medicine: it is given with ſucceſs in ſpitting of blood, 
or voiding it by urine ; it reſolves coagulated blood, pro- 
motes the menſes and urine, deſtroys worms, and ſtands re- 
commended in all nervous caſes. A tincture of the flowers 
in oil olive, made by macerating four ounces of the full 
blown flowers, freſh gathered, and freed from the cups, 
in a quart of oil, till the oil is ſufficiently coloured, 1s 
kept for external purpoſes in the ſhops, under the name 
of oleum hyperici, bus rarely uſed. 
The ſeed of the baſtard St. John's wort provokes urine 
and the menſes; and taken in wine is good againſt the 
bite of the phalangium (a poiſonous ſpider), and for that 
ſpecies of convulſion called opi/thotonous. Oil allo im- 
pregnated with this plant, is good for the laſt mentioned 
diſorder, applied externaily. 
JOHNSONIA, callicarpa, in Botany, a genus of the tetran- 
aria monogyma claſs, Its characters ate theſe : the flower 
has an empalement of one leaf, cut at the brim into four 
ſhort ſegments z it has one tubulous petal, divided into 
four parts at the brim, and four {lender ſtamina, which 
are longer than the petal. In the centre is ſituated a 
roundiſh germen, which aſterward becomes a ſmooth 
globular berry, incloling four hard oblong ſeeds. Miller 
reckons only one ſpecies, a native of South Carolina; 
bur Linnzus enumeratcs two. The leaves of the Ame- 
rican plant were uſed by Dr. Dale in dropſical cafes with 
ſucceſs. 
JOINDER, or Jo vx DER, is the coupling, or joining, two 
erſons in one action, or ſuit, agaiuſt another. 
JOINERY, fee JoYN ER. 
JOINING of iſſue, fee Iss UE. | 
JOINT, the juncture, articulation, or aſſemblage, of two 
or more things. Sce ARTICURATION. 
JoinTs, in Anatomy. The ſuppleneſs which the joints may 
be brought to by long practice from the time of infancy, 
is ſurpriſing. Every common pollure-malter at a country 
fair ſhews us a great deal uf this; but the molt wonder- 
ful inſtance we have ever had of it, was in the perſon 
famous in London ſeveral vears ago, whoſe name 
was Clark, and commonly called Clark che polture-ma- 
iter. This man had found the way, by long praclice, to 
dillort many of the bones, which nobody before had 
ever thought it practicable to alter the polition of; and 
had ſuch an abſolute command of the muſcles and oints, 
that he could almoſt disjoint his whole body; ſo that he 
once impoſed on the famous Mullens by his diſtortions 
to far that he refuſed to undertake his cure, as ſuppoſing 
him beyond relief. But, to his amazement, he had no 
ſooner give him over, than the man reſtored himſelf to 
the figure and condition of a proper man, with no dif- 
tortion about him. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 242. p. 262. 
JulxT-cartilage, or ART1CULATING=cariilage, An arti- 
eulating cartilage is an elaſtic ſubitance, uniformly com- 
pact, of a white colour and ſomewhat diaphanous, having 
a {mooth poliſhed ſurface covered with a membrane, har- 
der and more brittle tban a ligameut, but ſoftet and more 
pliable than a bone. 
When a joint-cartilage is well prepared by the anatomiſt, 
it feels ſoft, and yields to the touch; but, as ſoon as the 
preflure is taken off, reſtores itſelf to its former equality 
of ſurface. Its ſuperficies, examined by a glaſs, appears 
like a piece of velvet. If we endeavour to pecl off the 
matter of the cartilage in ſeveral lamellz, we find it im- 
r but if we uſe a certain degree of force, it 
eparates from the bone in ſmall pieces, and we never 
find the edge of the remaining part oblique, but always 
perpendicular to the ſubjacent ſurface of the bone. It 
Vol. II. NY 189. 


ye view this edge through a microſcope, it appears. like 
the edge of a piece of velvet; that is, it is feen to be a 
maſs of ſhort and nearly parallel fibres, rnbng from the 
bone and terminating at the ſurface of the cartilage: 
and the ſurface of the bone is planed out into a number 
of {ſmall circular dimples, in which the bundles of theſe 
fibres ate fixed, Thus we may very aptly compare 
the ſubſtance of the cartilage to the pile of velvet, and 
the ſurface of the bone to the web of filk which is the 
baſis of it. 

In both ſubſtances the ſhort threads or filaments ſink in 
waves on being preſſed, but by the power of claſticity 
they both recover their perpendicular direction as ſoon 2s 
they are nolonger ſubjected to a compreſſing force, Theſe 
perpendicular fibres, doubtleſs, make the greateſt part of 
the ſubſtance of the cartilage in its natural ſtate. In the 
beſt preparations they ſeem to make up the whole; but 
it is probable, that in the recent ſtate there were a num- 
ber of tranſverſe fibrils ſerving to connect theſe erect 
ones together, and form the whole into a ſolid body; 
and that theſe periſh in making the preparation. 

We are told by anatomilts, that cartilages are covered 
with a membrane called perichondrium. If they mean 
the cartilages of the ribs, larynx, car, &c. there indeed 
ſuch a membrane is very conipicuous ; but the perichon- 
drium of the ſmooth articulating cartilazes is lo deli- 
cately thin, and ſo firmly braced upon the ſurface, that 
there is great room to doubt, whether it has been right- 
ly under{tood, or demonſtrated. 

This membrane has, however, been raifed by ſome late 
anatomilts in pretty large pieces, after macerating, and 
it is found to be a continuation of that fine {mooth 
membrane which lines the capiular ligament folded over 
the end of the bone; for when that ligament is inſerted 
on the neck of the bone, or between the infertion of the 
ligament and the border of the cartilage, it is very con- 
ſpicuous, and may be pulled up with a pair of pjncers; 
but where it covers the cartilage, it is connccted fo 
cloſe, that it is not to be traced while recent, without 
the greateſt care and delicacy. In this particulzr it re- 
ſembles that membrane which is common to the eye-lids 
and the fore part of the ball of the eye, and which is 
looſely connected with the albuginea, but ſtrongly at- 
tached to the cornea. From this deſcription, it is plain, 
that every zcint of the human body is inveſted with a 
membrane, whica forms a complete bag, and gives a 
covering to every thing within the +1ticulation, in the 
ſame manner as the pertonxum inveſts not on'y the pa- 
rictes but all the contents of the abdomen. 

The blood-vellels of the cartilages are ſo ſmall, that they 
do not admit the red globules of the blood, and conte- 
quently they remained unknown till they were diſcover- 
ed by the modern diſcovery of injections, by which the 
whole vaſcular ſyſtem is filled witha liquid wax, coloured 
ſo as to be diſtinguithed from all other things : nor even 
by this method are we able to demonllrate the vellels of 
the true cariilagincus ſubſtance in adult ſubjects. But 
the fat, the glands, and the ligaments will be red with 
injected veſſels, while not one coloured ſpeck appears on 
the cartilage itfelf. Yet it is evident, that there are veſ- 
ſels there, ſince in very ycung ſubjects after a ſubtile in- 
jection, they become ſuſſicientiy obvious. By this means 
3 courſe is allo diſcovered, and is found to be as ſol- 
ows. 

All round the neck of the bone there are a great num- 
ber of arteries and veins which 1amify into {maller branch- 
es, and communicate with one another by frequent anaſ- 
tomoſes like thoſe of the melentery. This might be 
called the circulus articuli waſculoſus, the valcular body 
of the joint. The ſmall branches of the veſſels divide into 
{till ſmaller ones upon the adjoining ſurface in their pro- 
greſs to the centre of the cartilage; and we are very 
ſeldom able to trace them into its ſubſtance, becauſe chey 
terminate abruptly at the edge of the cartilage in the 
ſame manner with the vellels of the albuginea of the eye, 
when they arrive at the cornea, The larger veſſels which 
compole the vaſcular circle plunge in by a great number 
of holes, and diſperſe themſelves into branches between 
the cartilage and the bone, From theſe again there ariſes 
a crop of ſhort twigs, which ſhoot towards the outward 
ſurface, Whether theſe ſerve for nouriſhment only to 
the part, or whether they do not pour forth a dewy 
moiſture, of ſervice to the funCtions of the parc, is not 
eaſily determined. It is to be obſerved, however, that 
the diſtribution of the blood-veſſels to the articulating 
cartilages, is very peculiar, and ſeems calculated for the 
obviating of great inconveniencies. Had they run to the 
outer ſurface, the preſſure and motion of the two carti- 
lages mutt infallibly have occaſioned frequent obſtructions 
and inflammations, which would ſoon have rendered our 
motions painful, and at laſt have deprived us of them; 
but by creeping round the cartilaginous brim where ther 
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s little friction, or under the cartilage where there ie 


none, they are perfectly well defended from theſe acci- 
dents, 

It would be very happy, if we could trace the nerves of 
the cartilages ; but in relation to theſe organs we are ob- 
liged to be ſatisfied by mere conjeCture, as to their ex- 


iſtence here, as well as in many other parts of the body. |. 


And though from the great inſenſibility of cartilages ſome 
perſons have ſuppoſed, that they were furniſhed with no 
nerves at all, yet when we conſider that theſe veſſels 
ſeem neceſſary to the growth and preſervation of any part, 
we mult be forced to acknowledge their exiſtence in this, 
though we can neither ſee them, nor be ſenſible of their 
effects. 
The articulating cartilages are moſt happily contrived to 
all the purpoſes of motion in the parts. By their uni- 
form ſurface they move upon one another with eaſe ; by 
their ſoftneſs, ſmoothneſs, and ſlipperineſs, their abraſion 
is prevented, which elſe muſt have happened from ſuch 
frequent uſe. By their flexibility, the contiguous ſurfaces 
are always nicely adapted to one another, and the friction 
diffuſed equally over the whole; by their elaſticity the 
violence of any ſhock which may happen from running, 
jumping, or other violent motions, is broken and gradu- 
ally ſpent; and as the courſe of the cartilaginous fibres 
appears calculated chiefly for this laſt advantage, we need 
only, to illuſtrate it, to reflect upon the difference of 
riding a chamber-horſe of wood, and a real one, whoſe 
motions are ſoftened in all reſpects by the cartilages pla- 
ced in the joints. 
The inſenſibility of the articulating cartilages is wiſely 
contrived by the great Author of our frame, fince it is 
wholly owing to this that the neceſſary motions of the 
body are performed without pain. 
An ulcerated cartilage is generally allowed, by the beſt 
chirurgical writers from Hippocrates to the preſent time, 
to be a very troubleſome diſeaſe, and one that is more 
difficult to cure than a caries of the bones; and that 
when a cartilage is deſtroyed, it is never to be recovered 
again, is alſo a generally eſtabliſhed opinion. Hildauus 
in particular, in treating of the diſeaſes of theſe parts, 
has obſerved, that where a cartilage is by any means de- 
{troy-d, nature uſually ſupplies its place by a callus thrown 
vut from the bone, and that thus a bony anchyloſis, or 
immoveable continuity, is produced in the place of a 
moveable joint. In examining the diſeaſed joints, ei- 
ther after death or amputation, Mr. Hunter obſerves, 
that he uſually found, according to the nature and ſtage 
of the diſeaſe, the cartilages in ſome parts reddiſh and 
lax, and in others ſoft and ſpongy ; or that they were 
raiſed up in bliſters from the bone, or quite eroded, and 
perhaps the extremities of the bone carious; and final- 
ly ſometimes a bony anchyloſis formed, as Hildanus re- 
ports; but that he never ſaw, or indeed heard of, an 
exfoliation from the ſurface of the cartilage. Now if we 
compare the texture of the cactilages, and their morbid 
appearances together, all theſe diſeaſed ſtates will admit 
of as rational a ſolution as thoſe of perhaps any other 
part of the vitiated ceconomy, Phil. Tranſ. No 469. p. 
21. 
ir appears from macerating of the cartilages, that their 
tranſverſe fibrils are extremely tender and diſſoluble, and 
that the coheſion of the parts of the ſtraight fibres is 
ſtronger than their coheſion with the bone. When a 
cartilage, therefore, is inflamed, and ſoaked in purulent 
matter, the tranſverſe, or connecting fibres, will ſooneſt 
give way, and the cartilage will become more or leſs red 
and ſoft. It the diforder goes on a little longer, the car- 
tilage does not throw off a ſlough, but ſeparates from the 
bone where the force of the coheſion is leaſt, and where 
the diſeaſe ſoon arrives, by reaſon of the thinneſs of the 
cartilage. When the bone is thus expoſed, the matter 
of the ulcer, or motion of the joint, corrodes or abrades 
the bony fibres, and if the conſtitution is good, theſe 
will ſhoot out a callus, which either cements together 
the oppoſite bones of the articulation, or fills up the ca- 
vity of the eint, and for the future prevents all motion: 
but if unfortunately the patient labours under a bad habit 
of body at the time, the malignancy having got root in 
the bone, will gain ground every day, and the carics will 
ſpread, till at laſt the only relief will be found the cutting 
off the limb. 

JoinTs, in Architecture, denote the ſeparations between 
the ſtones; which are filled with mortar, plaſter, or ce- 
ment. 

JoixT, in Carpentry, &c. is applied to ſeveral manners of 
aſſembling, or fitting, pieces of wood together, Thus 
we ſay, a dovetail joint, &c. See Mor T1s8E, Dovt- 
TAIL, &c. 

Joint, univerſal, in Mechanics, an excellent invention of 
Dr. Hook, adapted to all kinds of motions and flexures ; 
of which he has given a large account in his Cutleriay 
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LeQures, printed in 1678. This ſeems to have 
occaſion to the G11BOLS uſed in ſuſpending the 


- giver 
{s, the mechaniſm of which is the fame with that of 


a 
Defaguliers's rolling LAMP. 

JoinT-a#t/on, in Law; in perſonal actions ſeveral wrongs 
may be joined in one writ; but actions founded upon a 

tort, and on a contract, cannot be joined; fot they require 

different pleas and different proces: 

JoinT-battery, See BATTERY. 

Join T-executors, in Law, are two or more perſons appoint. 
ed ſuch by will: in which cafe they are accounted but 
as one ſingle apy ſo that the actions done by one 
of them are taken to be the acts of all, becauſe they all 
repreſent the perſon of the teſtator; thus, where two 
Joint-executors are poſſeſſed of a leaſe for years, in right 
of their teſtator, one of them may ſell the term without 
the other's joining: and in like manner, where one joint 
executor gives a releaſe, the others are bound by it, each 
having an authority over the whole eſtate; but a joint« 
executor is not charged with the acts of his companion 
any farther than he is actually poſſeſſed of the goods of 
the teſtator: however, if joint-executors enter into an a- 
greement, that each ſhall intermeddle with particular 
parts of the teſtator's eſtate, in that caſe each becomes 
chargeable for the whole by agreement. It has been 
held, that two j9:nt-executors cannot urge ſeparate pleas, 
becauſe their teſtator, if living, on an action brought a- 
gainſt him, could have been allowed but one plea; and 
that if all the executors are not named in any action 
brought by 797nt-executors, the action will abate. As to 
legatees, the rece pt of one EXECUTOR charges not he 
other. | 

JoixnT-livesr, in Law, denote lives that continue during 

the ſame time, or that exiſt together. See LIT Ea“ 
itiei. 

Joi x r- rule. See Carpenters joint RULE. 

JOINTENANTS, or loiNTr-TENAN TS, in Law, thoſe 

who come to, and ho d, lands and tenements by one title 

pro indiviſo, or without partition. 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from ele, or ſeveral tenants, from 

parceners, and from tenants in common. Ancientiy they 

were called participes, and not redes. See SOLE fe- 
nant. 

Foint-tenants muſt jointly plead, and be jointly implead- 

ed and ſued by others; which is common to them and 

COPARCENERS. But it tenants have a peculiar quality 

of ſurvivorſhip, which coparceners have not; ſo that if 

there be two or three jeint-tenants, and one hath iſſuc, 
and dies, he, or thoſe 7-int-tenants that turvive, ſhall have 
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the whole by ſurvivorthip. 

JornT- water, a term uſed by our farriers, for what the old 
writers in medicine have called hydarthros; a running 
of a clear ichor from the zaints, when they are ciiher 
wounded or ulcerated; it is common in dileaſes of 
horſes. 

Tee HaxDFUL. 

' JOINTRESS, or JOINTEREsS, ſhe chat hath an eſtate ſet- 
tied upon her by the hutband, to hold during ler lile, if 
ſhe ſurvives him. : 

JOINTURE, in Law, a covenant whereby the huſband, 
or ſome friend in his behalf, makes over to his wife, on 
condition of marriage, certain lands and tenements {or 
term of her life, or otherwiſe, in lieu of DOWER, 
Others define jornture a bargain and contract of live- 
lihood, adjoined to the contrat of marriage; being a 
competent proviſion of frechold lands or tenements, &c. 
for the wiſe, to take eſſect after the death of the buſbaud 
if ſhe herſelf is not the cauſe of the extermination or 
forſeiture of it. 

And to make a perſect 7:irture within the ſtatute of 27 
Hen. VIII. c. 10. to bar dower, ſeveral things are to be 
obſerved, 1. It muſt be made to take effect for the liſe 
of the wife in poſſeſſion or profit, preſently after the de- 
ceaſe of her huſband. 2. It muſt be for the term of her 
own life, or a greater eſtate; but it may be limited to 
continue no longer than the remains a widow, &c. 3. 
It muſt be made for herſelf, and to none other, in truſt 
for her. 4. It is to be expreſled to be in ſatisfaction of her 
whole dower, and not a part of it. $5. It may be made 
before or afcer marriage: if it be made before, the wife 
cannot wave it, and claim her dower at common law; 
but if it be made after marriage, ſhe may, at the hul- 
band's death; unlefs the jointure be made by act of par- 
liament. Aſter the death of the huſband, the wife 
may enter into her j-inture, and is nos driven to a real 
action, as ſhe is to recover dower by the common law; 
and upon a Jawful eviction of her jointure, ſhe ſhall be 
endowed according to the rate of her huſband's lands, 
whereof ſhe was dowable at common laws 

A wite's jointurs ſhall not be forfeited by the treaſon of 
the huſband : but feme-coverts committing treaſon, or 
felony, may ſorſeit their jointures, and being convit of 
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recuſancy, they ſhall forfeit two parts in three of their 

jointures and dower, by 3 Jac, I. c. 4. 

JOISTS, or JoysTs, in Architect ure. thoſe pieces of tim- 
ber framed into the girders and ſummers on which the 
boards of floors are laid, 

Foiſts are from ix to eight inches ſquare, and ought ſel- 
dom to lie at a greater diſtance from each other than ten 
or twelve inches; nor ought they ever to bear at a greater 
length than ten feet; or to lie leſs into the wall than 
eight inches. See CHIMNEY. 

Sometimes the carpenters furr their joiſts, as they call it 
that is, they lay two rows of eis, one over the other. 

OKES. Sec IESTIxG. 

ON, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a gem deſcribed by 
Pitny, and ſaid to be brought from the Eaſt Indies; he 
deſcribes it as being of a purple or violet colour, but 
rarely very deep in the tinge. It ſeems to have been a 

| ſpecies of amethyſt, 

JONZ piſcrs, the Jenas ſiſb. a name given by many 
authors to the common ſhark, the cans carcharias of 
authors. 

It has this name from an opinion that it was the fiſh 
which ſwallowed up the prophet of that name. But there 
are many objections to ſuch an opinion. 

JON AH, or {he Proph-cy of Jos AH, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, in which is related, that Jonah was or- 
dered to go and propheſy the deſtruction of the Nine- 
vites ; but that dilobedicntly attempting a voyage an- 
other way, he was diſcover:d by the riſing of a ſudden 
tempeſt, and caſt into the fea, where he was ſwallowed 
up by a whale. Having lodged three days and three 
nights in the whale's belly, he was diſgorged upon the 
ſhore : whereupon, being ſenſible of his paſt danger, and 
ſurpriſing deliverance, he betook himſelf to the journey 
and embaſſy to which he was appointed. Arriving at 
Nineveh, the metropolis of Aſſytia, be, according to 
his commiſſion, boldly laid open to the inhabitants their 
fins and miſcarriages, and proclaimed their ſudden over- 
throw; upon which the whole city, by prayer and faſt- 
ing, and a ſpeedy repentance, happily averted the divine 
vengeance, and efcaped the threatened ruin. Tonah was 
the moſt ancient of all the prophets whoſe writings are 
preſerved in the Scripture canon. Some have ſuppoſed 
that he propheſied in the latter end of Ichu's, or the be- 
ginning of Jehoahaz's reign, at which time the kingdom 
of Iſrael was brought very low by the oppreſhons of 
Hazacl king of Syria. 2 Kings xiii. 22. 

JONCTURE, or JoiNTURE, the ſame with JoiNT. 

ONIC, in Architetlure, the name of one of the five orders 
of columns. See Tab. Archit. fig. 20. 

The firſt idea of the Ionic was given by the people of 
Ionia z who, according to Vitruvius, formed it on the 
model of a young woman, drefled in her hair, and of an 
eaſy, elegant ſhape : whereas the Doric had been formed 
on the model of a ſtrong robuſt man. | 

The /:nic column is the third in order, and is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the Compoſite, in that it has none of the leaves 
of acanthus in its capital; and from the Tuſcan, Doric, 
and ' Corinthian, by the volutes, or rams horns, which 
adorn ics capital ; and from the Tuſcan and Doric too, by 
the channels, or fluting, in its ſhaft, 

This column is a medium between the maſhve and the 
delicate orders, the ſimple and the rich. Its height is 
eighteen modules, or nine diameters of the column taken 
at the bottom. When it was firſt invented, its height 
was but fixteen modules; but the ancients, to render it 
ſtill more beautiful that the Doric, augmented its height, 
by adding a baſe to it, which was unknown in the 
Doric. 

M. le Clerc makes its entablature to be four modules, 
and ten minutes, and its pedeſtal fix entire modules; ſo 
that the whole order makes twenty-eight modules ten 
minutes. 

It is ſaid, the temple of Diana, at Epheſus, the molt ce- 
lebrated edifice of all antiquity, was of this order. At 
preſent, it is properly uſed in churches, and religious 
houſes, and in courts of juſtice, and other places of tran- 
quillity and devotion. 
This order has one advantage above any of the reſt ; and 

it conſiſts in this, that the fore and hind parts of its ca- 
pital are different from the ſides : but this is attended 
with an inconvenience, when the ordonnance 1s to turn 
from the front of the building to the fide; to obviate 
which, the capital may be made angular, as 1s done in the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis. Scamozzi, and ſome other 
modern architects, have introduced the upper part of 
the Compoſite capitai, in lieu of the Ionic, imitating that 
of the temple of Concord, whoſe four ſides are alike : 
to render it more beautiful, the volute may be made a 
litle oval and inclining. For the meaſures of the ſeveral 
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Toxic architrave, baſe, capital, corniche, entablature, freeze 
| pedeſial. See the ſubſtantives. 
loxic dialef, in Grammar, a manner of 


ſpeaking peculiar 
to the people of Ionia. | 


At firſt, it was the ſame with the ancient Attic; but paſſe 
A, Haag Aſia, it did not arrive at that delicacy and per- 
fection to which the Athenians attained ; inſtead of that 
is rather degenerated in Alia Minor; being corrupted by 
the admiſhon of foreign idioms. | | 
In this dialect it was that Herodotus, Hippoerates, and 
Galen, wrote. | 

lo 2 ſecl was the firſt of the ancient ſects of philoſo- 
phers. | 
The founder of this ſect was Thales, who, being a na- 
tive of Miletus, in lonia, occaſioned his followers to aſ- 
ſume the appellation of Venic. 

It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this ſect, that water 
was the principle of all natural things. 

This is what Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his 
firſt Olympic Ode. 

Tonic tran/migration was heretofore a celebrated epocha, 

which took its riſe from the retreat of the Achenian co- 
lonies z who, upon the death of Codrus, put themſelves 
under the command of his ſon Neleus, and eſtabliſhed the 
twelve cities of Ionia in Ala. 
Thoſe colonies, according to Eratoſthenes, were eſtabliſh- 
ed fifty years after the return of the Heraclide ; and, 
according to Marſham, ſeventy- ſeven years alter the tak- 
ing of Troy. 

JONES, or Jox ap Es, in Ship-barlding, veſſe's very com- 
mon in the Eaſt Indies, about the bigneſs of our fly-boats, 
but differing in form of building, according to the various 
methods of the nations in thoſe parts. 

JONQUIL, in Botany, fee Narcissvs. 

JONTHLASPI, in Bata, fee CLYPEoOL a. 

10 PAN, among the ancients, an exclamation uſed on 
account of a victory, or ſome proſperous event. Hoff- 
man thinks that /» Pæan is a contraction of the Hebrew 
Fas, from Fehovah, and MD, reſpexit ; and was the ſame 
with Zeh:vah Penach, i. e. Dominus reſpiciut is nos Some- 
thing like this exclamation ſtill remains among the Sy- 
merones, a people of the Weſt Indies, who on any joyful 
occaſion frequently cry out Yo Pebo. 

JOSHUA, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, con- 
taining a hiſtory of the wars and tranſactions of the per- 
ſon whoſe name it bears. This book may be divided into 
three parts; the firſt of which is a hiſtory of the conqueſt 
of the land of Canaan ; the ſecond, which begins at the 
twelfth chapter, is a deſcription of that country, and the 
diviſion of it among the tribes; and the third, compriſed 
in the two laft chapters, contains the renewal of the co- 
venant he cauſed the Iſraelites to make, and the death 
of their victorious leader and governor, The whole com- 
prehends a term of ſeventeen, or, according to others, 
of twenty-ſeven years. 

TOVIALE arcanum. See ARCANUM. 

JoviaLE bezoar dium. vee BEZOARDICUM. 

JOURNAL, a day-book, regiſter, or account of what paſſes 
daily, See DiARx. 

JovRNaL, in Merchants Accounts, is a book into which 
every particular article is poſted out of the waſte noox, 
and made debtor. This is to be very clearly worded, 
and fairly engroſſed. See Fournal Book. 

JouRNaL, in Sea Affairs, is a regiſter kept by the pilot, and 
others, wherein notice is taken of every thing that hap- 
pan to the ſhip, from day to day, and from hour to 

our, with regard to the winds, the rhumbs, the rake, 
ſoundings, &c. in order to enable him to adjuſt the rec- 
koning, and determine the place where the ſhip is. 
In all fea journals, the day, or what is called the twenty - 
four hours, begins at noon, and is counted thence twenty- 
four hours to the next noon : the firſt twelve hours, 
from noon to midnight, are maked with P. M. ſigni- 
fying after mid-day ; and the ſecond twelve hours from 
midnight to noon are marked with A. M. ſignifying af- 
ter midnight: ſo that the ſhip account is twelve hours 
earlier than the ſhore account of time. There are va— 
rious ways of keeping jeurnals, according to the different 
notions of mariners concerning the articles that are to be 
entered. Some writers direct the keeping ſuch a kind 
of journal as is only an abſtract of each day's tranſactions, 
ſpecifying the weather, what ſhips or lands were ſeen, 
accidents on board, the latitude, longitude, meridional 
diſtance, courſe, and run. Theſe particulars are to be 
drawn from the ſhip's LoG-to:+, or from that kept by 
the perſon himſelf, Other authors recommend the 
keeping only of one account, including the log-book, and 
all the work of each day, with the deductions drawn 
from it. The form of this latter kind of journal, with an 
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parts of the Ionic, ſee COLUMN, 


example of the work of a ſingle day, is as follows: 


Abſtract 
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Abſtract of a Journal from England towards Madeira. 


Lo G- BO AR D. | | Remarks on board. 
H. K. TF. Courſes. Winds. 2. 13th October. 7 
BY 75 [6 IN.W:b. WI V.S. W. I V. Theſe twenty-four hours hard gales, and cloudy 
912 18 2 points. weather, accompanied with hard rains, 
4 - ST W. N. 7 1E. Handed fore-top-ſails. 
18 ' 5 Lern o point. At 10 P. M. heard a gun at a diſtance, 
108 [7 W. s. W.! 8. 4 W. At 2 A. M. ſaw tothe NNE. 4 E. the flaſh of a gun, 
1272 1 2 points. and after fifty-ſix beats of the pulſe at the wriſt we 

2 |8 [3 | N.N.E.4E. S. 4 W. heard the ſound, by which we judged the diſtance to be 
44517 Leeway o point. | about eleven miles, and a ſhip in diſtreſs. Bore away 

| 8 716 8. W. 88 E. to ſpeak with her. 

8712 Lee way 1 & point. At fix, having greatly over- run the diſtance, and find- 
10 7 [o ing nothing, concluded ſhe was gone down, fo hauled 
T3816 | | our wind, and ſtood to the S W. 

— - 2 No obſervations this day. 
TRAVERSE TABLE. Variation 14 point weſt. 
"Gare B. N. F. F. W. — wg "x ra = "+ % 
— — — en DN HTeTence ot latitude = 0 240, 
N * I; 25 * 8 907 Preſent latitude = 20 $2 IN; 
W z 8 20 Sao 395 Sum of latitudes = T2 os 
WI - 54 Rr Y er Middle latitude = 41 04 
8 W 1 W 36 33» "% Oh 47 Departure, longitude = 13 33 W 
. T2 37 2 Difference of longitude = 2 06 W 
| | 55,0 | 80,0 | 10,11104,8 Preſent longitude = 15 39 W. 
D. LZ Dep. 94.7 
M. P. | X. P. 
Lizard's latitude = 4957“ N. 3470 | Madeira's latitude = 32 38“ N. 2073 
Ship's latitude = 40 52 N. 2691 [Ship's latitude = 40 52 N. 2691 
Dif. _ 8 9 85 779 Diff. 8 5g 1 618 
r = $554 miles. r = miles, 
Lizard's longitude = 514 W. Madeira's long. = 100 or W. 
Ship's longitude = 15 39 W. Ship's longitude = 15 39 W. 
Diff. longitude = 9 25 = 565 m. Diff longitude = 1 12=72 m 
Lizard bears N. 37% 45“ E. Madeira bears S. 6% 30 W. 
Diſtance 685 miles. Diſtant 505 miles, 


JovRNaAL is now become a common name for news- papers, 
which detail the daily tranſactions of Europe. 
JoVRNAL is alſo uſed for the tit'e of ſeveral books which 
come out at ſtated times; and give abſtracts, accounts, 
&c. of the new books that are publiſhed, and the new im- 
provements daily made in arts and ſciences. 

The firſt journal of this kind was, the Journal des Sca- 
vans, printed at Paris: the deſign was ſet on foot tor 
the eaſe of ſuch as are too buſy, or too lazy, to read the 
entire book themſelves. Ir ſeems an excellent way of 
ſatisfying a man's curioſity, and becoming learned upon 
eaſy terms: and ſo uſcful has it been found, that it has 
been executed in moſt other countries, though under a 
great variety of titles. 

Of this kind are the Acta Eruditorum of Leipſic ; the 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres of M. Bayle, 
&c. the Bibliotheque Univerſelle, Choiſie, et Ancienne 
et Moderne, of M. le Clerc; the Memoirs de Trevoux, &c. 
In 1692, Juncker printed in Latin, an Hiſtorical Trea- 
tiſe of the Journals of the learned, publiſhed in the ſe- 
vera] parts of Europe; and Woltius, Struvius, Morhoff, 
Fabricius, &c, have done ſomething of the ſame kind. 
The Philoſophieal Tranſactions of London, the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, thoſe of the Aca- 
demy des Belles Lettres ; the Miſcellanza Naturæ Curio- 
ſorum ; the Experiments ct the Academy del Cimento ; 
the Acta Philo-exoticorum Naturz et Artis, which ap- 


peared from March 1686, to April 1687, and which | 


are a hiſtory of the academy of Breſſe; the Miſcellanea 
Berolinenſia, or Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin ; the 
Commentaries of the Academy of Peterſburgh, the Me- 


moirs of the Inſtitute at Bologna, the Acta Literaria 


Sveciz, the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Stockholm, 
begun in 1740, the Commentarii Societatis Regiæ Got- 
tingenſis, begun in 1750, &c. &c. are not ſo properly 


Journals, though they are frequently ranked in the number. 


Juncker and Wolfius give the honour of the firſt inven- 
tion of Journals to Photius. His Bibliotheca, however, 
is not altogeter of the ſame nature with the modern 
Journals; nor was his defgn the ſame. It conſiſts of 
abridgments, and extracts of books which he had read 
during bis embaſſy in Perſia, M. Salo firſt began the 
Journal des Sgavans at Paris, in 1665, under the name 
of the Sicur de Hedouville ; but his death ſoon after in- 
terrupted the work. The Abbe Gallois then took it up, 
and he, in the year 1674, gave way to the abbé de la 
Roque, who continued it nine years, and was ſucceeded. 
by M. Couſin, who carried it on till the year 1702, 
when the abbe Bignon inſtituted a new ſociety, and 
committed the care of continuing the Journal to them, 
Who improved and publiſhed it under a new form, This 


1 


| 


ed again in 1692. The *Fourual of Ferrara, by the * 
| 8 


ſociety is ſtil] continued, and M, de Voyer has had the in- 
ſpection of the Fournal; which is no longer the work cf 
any ſingle author, but of a great number. 

1 he other French Fournels are the Memoirs and Conſer— 
ences of Arts and Sciences, by M. Dennis, dwing the 
years 1672, 1673, and 1674; New Diſcoveries in all 
the Parts of Phyiic, by M. de Blegny : the Journal of 
Phyſic, begun in 1684, and ſome others, dilcontinucd 
almoſt as ſoon as b-gun, 

Rozier's Journal de Phyſique, begun in July 1771, and 
continued to the preſent time, 1780, in 19 vols. quarto. 
The Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, News from 
the republic of Letters, were begun by M. Bayle in 
1684, and carcied on ty him till the year 1687, when 
M. Bayle being diſabled by ſickneſs, his friends, M. Ber- 
nard and M, de la Roque, took them vp, and continued 


them till 1699, After an interruption of nine years, M. 


Bernard reſumed the work, and continued it till the 
ear 1710. The Hiſtory of the Works of the learned, 
y M. Baſnage, was begun in the year 1686, and ended 

in 1710. The Univerſal Hiſtorical Library, by XI. le 

Clerc, was continued to the year 1693, and contained 

twenty-five volumes. The Bibliotheque Choiſie of the 

ſame author, began in 1703. The Mercury of France 
is one of the moſt ancient eur nals of that country, and 

13 continued vy difterent hands: the Memoirs of a 

Hiſtory of Sciences and Arts, uſually called Memoires 

des Trevoux, from the place where they are printed, 

began in 1701. The Eſſays of Literature reached but 
to a twelfth volume in 1702, 1703, and 1704; theſe 
only take notice of ancient authors. The Fournal Lite- 
raire, by father Hugo, began and ended in 1705. At 

Hamburgh, they have made two attempts for a French 

Journal, but the deſign failed: an Ephemerides Sga— 

vantes has allo been undertaken, but that ſoon diſap- 

peared. A Tournal des Sgavans, by M. Dartis, appear- 
ed in 1694, and was dropt the year following. That of 

M. Chauvin, begun at Berlin in 1696, held out three 

years; and an eflay of the ſame kind was made at Ge- 

neva, To theſe may be added, the Journal Literaire, 
begun at the Hague in 1715, and that of Verdun, and 

the Memoires Literaires de la Grande Bretagne, by M. 

de la Roche ; the Bibliotheque Angloiſe, and Journal 

Britannique, which are confined to Engliſh books alone. 

The Italian Journals are, that of abbot Nazari, which 

laſted from 1668, to 1681, and was printed at Rome. 

That of Venice began in 1671, and ended at the ſame 

time with the other ; the authors were Peter Moretti, 

and Francis Miletti. The 22 of Parma, by Roberti 
and Father Bacchini, was dropped in 1690, and refum- 


de la Torre, began and ended in 1691. La Galerio 91 
Minerva, began in 1696, is the work of a ſociety of 
men of letters. Seignior Apoſtolo Zeno, ſecretary to 
that ſociety, began another Journal in 1710, under the 
protection of the grand-duke : it was printed at Venice, 
and ſeveral perſons of diſtinctioa had a hand in it. The 
Faſti Eruditi della Bibliotheca Volante, were publiſhed 
at Parma. There has appeared ſince, in Italy, the Gior- 
nale dei Letterati, 

The principal among the Latin Fournals is that of Leip- 
fic, kept under the title of Acta Eruditorum, begun in 
1682: P. P. Manzani began another at Parma. The 
Nova Literaria Maris Balthici, laſted from 1698 to 1708. 
The Nova Literaria Germaniz, collected at 3 
began in 1703. The Ada Literaria ex Manuſcriptis, 
and the Bibliotheca curioſa, begun in 1705, and ended 
in 1707, are the work of Struvius. Meff. Kuſter and 
Sike, in 1697, began a Bibliotheca novorum Librorum, 
and continued it for two years. Since that time there 
have been many Latin Fournals ; ſuch, beſides others, 
is the Commentarii de Rebus in Scientia Naturali et Me- 
dicina geſtis, by M. Ludwig, The Swiſs Journal, call- 
ed Nova Literaria Helvetiz, was begun in 1702, by M. 
Sheuchzer; and the Acta Medica Hanfnenſia, publiſhed by 
T. 1 make five volumes from the year 1671 
to 1679. 

There are two Low-Dutch Journals; the one under the 
title of Boockzal van Europe; it was begun at Rotter- 
dam in 1692, by Peter Rabbus; and continued from 
1702 to 1708, by Sewel and Gavern: the other is 
done by a phyſician, called Ruiter, who began in 1710. 
The German Journals of beſt note are, the Monathli- 

chen Unterredungen, which held from 1689 to 1698 
The Bibliotheca curiofa, begun in 1704, and ended in 
1707, both by M. Tenzel. The Magaſin d' Hambourg, 
. in 1748: the Phyſicaliſche Beluſtigunzen, or Phi- 
loſophical Amuſements, begun at Berlin in 1751, The 
Fournal of -Hanover began in 1700, and continued for 
two years by M. Eccard, under the direction of M. 
Leibnitz, and afterwards carried on by others. The 
Theological Journal, publiſhed by M. Loeſcher, under 
the title of Altes & Neves, that is, Old and New. A 
third at Leipſie and Frankfort, the authors Meſſ. Wal- 
terck, Krauſe, and Groſchuffius; and a fourth at Hall, 
by M. Turk. | 

he Engliſh Fournals are, the Hiſtory of the Works of 
the Learned, begun at London 1699. Cenſura Tem- 
porum, in 1708, About the ſame time there appeared 
two new ones, the one under the title of, Memoirs of 
Literature, containing little more than an Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of ſome articles in the foreign Fournals, by M. de 
la Roche; the other a collection of looſe tracts, entitled, 
Bibliotheca curioſa, or a Miſcellany, Theſe, however, 
with ſome others, are now no more; but are ſucceeded 
by the Monthly Review, which began in the year 1749, 
aud gives a character of all Engliſh literary publications, 
with the moſt conſiderable of the foreign ones: the Cri- 
tical Review, which began in 1756, and is nearly on the 
ſame plan: beſides theſe, we have ſeveral monthly pam- 
phlets, called Magazines, which, together with a chro- 
nological ſeries of occurrences, contain letters from cor- 
reſpondents, communicating extraordinary diſcoveries in 
nature and art, with controverſial pieces on all ſubjects. 
Of theſe, the principal are thoſe called, the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and the London Magazine, which both began 
about the year 1730. 

JOURNCHOPPERS, in our Old Writers, regrators of 
yarn ; which formerly, perhaps, was called aurn. They 
are mentioned in the ſtat. 8 Hen. VI. c. v. 

OURNEY, Sabbath Day's. See SABBATH-. 

OURNEY-MAN, formed from the French jeurnte, a day's 
work; anciently ſignified a perſon who wrought with 
another by the day; though now, by the ſtatute, it ex- 
tends to thoſe likewiſe who covenant to work with another 
in their occupation or trade by the year. 

JOULOPPED, in Heraldry, a term applied to the gills of 

a a cock, when borne of a different tincture from his head. 

JOY, in Ethics, is that paſſion which is produced by love, 
regarding its object as preſent, either immediately, or 
in proſpect; ia reality, or imagination. This paſſion has 
been found to increaſe the PERSPIRATION and urine of 

human bodies. See PLEASURE, and PAIN. 

JOYNERS Preſs. See PREss. : 

JOYNERY, the art of working in wood, and of fitting or 
joining various parts or members of it together, 

The French call it menui/erie, from minutaria, {mall work; 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from carpentry, which is con- 
verſant in the larger and leſs curious work, 

Jo rx RT, Column of. See COLUMN. 

JOZO, in [chthyology, the name of a imall ſea-fiſh, of the 


ſea-gudgeon, or rock-filh kind, common in the Medi- 
Vor. IL Ne 189. 


terranean, and called gobius albus by ſome authors. it 
is brought to market at Rome and TIE | 
IPECAUANHA, or IrxgcAcoAnna, in Pharmacy, a little 
wrinkled root, about the thickneſs of a moderate quill, 
brought hither from ſeveral parts of the Weſt Indies ; 
much uſed as an emetic, and againſt diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries. | 28 
The firſt European who brought this root into uſe was 
an apothecary of Braſil, whoſe name was Michael I riſ- 
taon. The book which this author publiſhed on this ſub- 
ject falling into the hands of the Engliſh, is tranſlated into 
our language, and ſtands, among a number of like ac- 
counts, among Purchas's Pilgrims. 
He ſays it is an excellent remedy againſt dyſenteries and 
fluxes of all kinds. He ſays alſo, in its deſcription, that 
the ſtalks are a quarter of a yard long, and the roots near- 
ly as much; and that the leaves grow oaly four or five 
upon a plant, | 
This agrees very will with all that we have ſince diſco- 
vered of this plant: and the method of uſing it at that 
time, we find, was not as a vomit; but they bruiſed the 
freſh root, and ſteeped it about twelve hours in water, 
at the end of which time the patient drank the water 
early in the morning : it operated by ſtool; but after its 
operation, the natural purging and voiding of blood ceaſ- 
ed. This ſeems the original account we have of this drug. 
De Laet from this compiled his account ; which is almoſt 
a literal tranſlation of this into Latin: from his hint Piſs 
and Marggrave enquired after it more carefully upon the 
ſpot, and from them came the firſt accurare accounts we 
had of it; ſo that all ſeems, ab origine, deduced from Mi- 
chael Triſtaon's account of it. Miller apprehends that 
the plant which furniſhes the true ipecauanha belongs to the 
genus of trioſteum, or falſe ipecaucuanha, _ | 
There are four kinds of ipecacuanha ; viz. a brown, a 
black, a grey, and a white one : though only two, viz. the 
grey or aſh- coloured and brown are met with in the ſhops. 
The grey is moſt eſteemed in phyſic; though the brown 
is that the moſt uſed, as being eaſieſt had ;—this latter is 
ſicm, twiſted, diſſicult to break, of a ſharp bitter taſte, and 
grows plentifully not far from Carthagena.—The root 
of the grey i pecacuanba is longer than any of the other 
ſorts ; it is alſo more violent in its operation: it comes 
from Peru, by the way of Porto-Bello. The Spaniards 
call it bexg:illo,— The white ipecacuanha differs from the 
others, not only in colour but in figure too, being leſs 
twiſted or rugged than theyz and more reſembling 
the root of white dittany. This grows in Braſil aid 
Martinico, 
There are divers falſe ſpecies of ipecacuanha, or roots, 
which, on account of their external appearance, bear 
the denomination of ipecacuanba, and are ſometimes ſold 
for it. Dr. Douglas mentions two: the one white, re- 
ſembling the true white, only larger in ſize, ſtraiter, 
and ſofter to the touch; the other brown, of a deeper 
colour than the true brown; and ſometimes mixed with 
red, whence it has alſo been called red ipecananha.— 
Theſe are both produced in Maryland and Virginia, 
where they are uſed as vomitives by the lower ſort, Sir 
Hans Sloane has diſcovered, that the latter is no other 
than the root of a poiſonous apocynum, deſcribed by 
him in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. See Phil. Tranſ. 
No 410. 
The genuine ipecacuanha has ſcarcely any ſmell, unleſs 
during its pulverization or infuſion in liquors, when it 
emits a faint nauſeous one. Geoffroy obſerves, that in 
pulverizing conſiderable quantities, the finer powder 
that flies off, is apt to affect the operator with difh- 
culty of breathing, a {pitting of blood, a bleeding at the 
noſe, or a ſwelling and inflammation of the eyes and 
face, and ſometimes of the throat; which ſymptoms go 
off in a few days, ſpontaneouſly, or by the aid of venæ- 
ſeQion, | 
This root is the mildeſt and ſafeſt emetic that has yet 
been diſcovered. The common doſe is from ten graing 
to a ſcruple, and upwards; though many inſtances oc- 
cur of conſtitutions, on which two or three grains ope- 
rated ſufficiently, Where it fails as an emetic, it com- 
monly purges; and fiſteen grains of jalap, with two or 
three of ipecacuanha. have been found to purge more than 
twice the quantity of jalap by itſelf. This medicine has 
great eflicacy in dyſenteries, not only when, uſed; as an 
emetic, but when taken in ſuch ſmall doſes as ſcarce to 
affect the groſſer emunctories. In common, caſes it ſoon 
performs a cure, by bringing on a free diaphoreſis or 
plentiful ſweat, after the patient has taken a puke or 
two, and is Covered up warm in bed; In-putrid or ma- 
lignant dyſenteries, it requires to be continued for ſeve- 
ral days, and repeated as an evacuant, with the affiſt- 
ance of rhubarb, cordial antiſeptics, and mild opiates or 
aſtringents. In cafes requiring plentiful evacuation, or 
| 14 A when 


IPE 


; hen the offending matter is lodged deep, Gr John 
Pringle recommends it to be given in ſmall doſes, and 
repeated at proper intervals, till vomiting and purging 

comes on. Pref. | : 

The bark of ipecatuanha is ſaid to be preferable to its root, 
as an emetic; acting equally well, and with equal ſafety, 
in a ſmaller doſe, either in powder, or infuſion. Six grains 
of the bark, infuſed for a night in an ounce and a half of 
old Rheniſh, proves a good emetic. See Phil. Tranſ. 
No 476. ſect. 10. 
The brown ipecacuanha yields, by diſtillation, a ſmaller 
uantity of oil than the grey; and the laſt portion of the 
ſpirit which comes over with the oil, on urging the fire 
to the greateſt violence, though it be conſiderably acid to 
the taſte, yet does not ſeem to contain leſs, but rather more 
volatile particles than the ſpirit drawn in the ſame manner 
from the grey. On mixing the ſpirits of both kinds alſo 
with ſalts of tartar, the volatile parts of that from the brown, 
eſcape with more rapidity than thoſe from the ſpirit of the 
ey, and affect the noſe more ſenſibly. 
ſe l rational to conclude from hence, that if the brown 
jpecacuanha contains leſs oil than the grey, it alſo con- 
tains leſs reſin; and that as this laſt portion of ſpirit con- 
tained more volatile parts, it muſt naturally be expected 
that it ſhould prove more violent in its operation than 
the grey. This obſervation alſo, which is countenanced 
by ret, may in ſome degree favour the opinion of thoſ- 

who affirm, that the purgative virtues of medicines are 
excited by a volatile falt, and that they are more or leſs 
violent, as they contain more or leſs of this ſalt. 
The brown ipecacuanha, as well as the grey, will afford 
two ſorts of extracts, a reſinous and a ſaline one; but 
both theſe are yielded in a ſmaller quantity from the 
brown than from the grey, and conſequently the teſiduum 
is always greater from the brown. Eight ounces of the 
grey ipecacuanha yield with ſpirit of wine, ten drams of the 
reſinous extract; the ſame quantity of the brown treated 
in the ſame manner, yields only fix drams. From the re- 
ſiduum of this quantity of the grey kind, thus diveſted 
only of its reſin by the ſpirit, there may be procured, by 
a watery ſolvent, two ounces of a ſaline extract; but the 
reſidue of the ſame quantity of the brown will yield only 
five or ſix drams of this extract, by the ſame treatment. 
The reſidue of the grey, thus diveſted of its refinous and 
ſaline paris, will weigh four ounces; and the reſidue of 
the brown, after the ſame treatment, will weigh fix 
ounces, Hence it is very evident, that the active prin- 
ciples are much more abundant in the grey than in the 
brown kind of this uſeful root. 
Neumann fays, that fixteen ounces of good ipecacuanha, 
will yield three ounces of reſinous matter, in which its 
virtue conſiſts, by means of ſpirit of wine z and from the 
ſame quantity, by means of water, five ounces of gum- 
my matter were extracted. 
If the proceſs of this analyſis be varied, and the watery 
menſtruum uſed firſt, the proportion of the faline ex- 
tract will be greatly increaſed by it, and that of the te- 
Gnous greatly diminiſhed ; eight ounces of the grey ite- 
eacuanha, thus treated, yielding three ounces and a half 
of ſaline extract, and only thirty-ſix grains of the reſin- 
nous one afterwards by ſpirit of wine; and the ſame 
quantity of the brown yielding one ounce and three 
drams of the ſaline cxtrath, and only twenty-four grains 
of the reſinous one, by means of ſpirit of wine afterwards 
uſed. From all this it is eaſy to perceive, that the brown 
ipecacuanba contains much leſs of the active parts, and 
much more of the terreſtrial than the grey; and yet it is 
equally certain from trial, that the brown is much more 
violent in its operation than the grey. 


This ſeems a perplexing ſort of paradox; but to explain 


it we muſt remember, that the virtues of medicines are 
not to be meaſured by their bulk nor their weight, the 
moſt powerful of all acting in the ſmalleſt quantities. It 
has been obſerved, that the laſt portion of ſpirit drawn 
from the brown is more pungent and ſtrong than that 
from the grey; and probably this part of the root has as 
much power to irritate the internal parts of the inteſtines 
as the refinous parts, 
Small doſes of ipecacuanha are recommended in diarrhceas 
of a more ſimple kind, as well as in dyſenteries; and in 
the fluor albus, we hardly know a better medicine. See 
UTERINE Hemorrhages. 
The beſt menſtruum for extracting the entire virtue of 
the root, appears to be a mixture of one part of pure 
ſpirit, with two or three parts of water. In the ſhops, 
wine is employed: an ounce of the root is macerated 
or digeſted in a pint of Canary or mountain, to which 
ſome add a quarter of an ounce of dried orange peel. 
Theſe tinctutes, in doſes of from half an ounce, or leſs, 
to an ounce and upwards, prove mildly emetie. Lewis 
Mat. Mee. He 
IPECACUANHA; baſtard, in Botany, is a ſpecies of AscLE- 
PIAS, or sWALTOW- wort. 


IRI 


IrEcAcUanni, falſe, or Dr. Tinkar's weed, tric 


Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia A. ig * 
racters are theſe: the flower has a permanent empale- 
ment of one leaf, cut into five ſegments; it has a tubu. 
lous flower of one petal, with a ſhort brim, cut into five 
parts, which ſtand erect; and five ſlender ſtamina the 
length of the tube, terminated by oblong ſummits ; with 
a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crown. 
ed by a thick ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes an 
oval berry with three cells, each including one hard, three- 
cornered, obtuſe ſeed, There are two ſpecies. 
Both theſe plants are natives of Virginia, and ſome other 
northern parts of America, where their roots have been 
j uſed as an emetic, and are commonly called 
ipecacuanha. One of the firſt perſons who brought the 
roots into uſe was Dr, Tinkar, from whence many of the 
inhabitants have called them by the name of Dr. Tinkar's 
weed, The leaves of the firſt ſort greatly reſemble thoſe 
of the true ipecacuanba, but the roots ate of a different 
form. Miller. 

[IPECA GuaAca, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 
fpecies of duck. It is of a middle ſize between the duck 
and gooſe, and is kept tame there ſor breeding and eat- 
ing. It will fatten as well on dry land as when it has 
the uſe of water, and lays a vaſt number of eggs. 

IPECATI ape, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian ſpe- 
cies of duck called para by the Portugueſe ; the word in 
that language expreſſing gooſe, It is nearly of the ſize 
of the IR is exactly of the ſhape and figure of the 
common duck. It is very common in the Braſilian ri 
and is fleſhy and well falle. Sg 

IPECU, in O» nith»/ogy, the name of a Braſilian bird of the 
wood-pecker kind, called by Mr. Ray, picus varius Bra - 
filienſis. It is of the ſize of a common pigeon. Its beak 
is ſtrait, and very hard and ſharp, and it pierces the 
bark and wood of trees with it, in the ſame manner as the 
European kinds. | ; 

IPERAQUIBA, in 1. hthyology., 3 name by which ſome have 
called the remara, or lucking- fiſh, called alſo by the Pot- 
tugueſe, piexe pogador, and prexe prolths, 

IPOMOEA, ſee QUanocLir. 

IPPO, in Nature! Hiſtory, See MacassaR Poiſon. + 

IPPOSELINUM, or HierosELINUM, in Botany, a name 
given by the ancients to the plant from the roots of which 

_ the finelt myrrh was obtained by incifion. Some alſo have 
called this plant /myrnium ; but it is evident, that it could 
not be the ſame with the Hippeſelinum or ſmyrnium of our 
authors, which is the herb Alexanders, fince the juices 
of this plant have no reſemblance to the myirh. Diof- 
corides calls the plant ſnyrna, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
the ſmyrnium of thoſe times; but others have made the 
ſmyrna and ſmyrnium the ſame. 

IK ACUNDUS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome 
authors to one of the muſcles of the eye, called alſo the 
rectus exterior and abducens, It is one of the guatuor re: 
oculi of Albinus, and is called by him and Douglas, as well 
as many others, the ABDUCTOR. 

IRASCIBLE, in the Old Phile/ophy, a term applied to an 
appetite, or a part of the ſoul, where anger and the other 
paſſions, which animate us againſt things difficult, or odi- 
ous, were ſuppoſed to reſide, 

Of the eleven kinds of paſſions attributed to the ſoul, phi- 
loſophers aſcribe hve to the iraſcible appetite z viz. wrath, 
boldneſs, fear, hope, and deſpair : the other ſix are charg- 
ed on the concupiſcible appetite ; viz. pleaſure, pain, de- 
fire, averſion, love, and hatred. ' 
Plato divided the ſoul into three parts; the reaſonable, 
iraſcible, and concupiſcible parts. The two laſt, accord- 
ng to that philoſopher, are the corporeal and mortal parts 
of the ſoul, which gives rife to our paſſions, 

Plato fixes the ſcat of the ira/cible appetite in the heart; 
and of the concupiſcible in the liver; as the two ſources 
of blood and ſpirits, which alone affect the mind. 

IRENARCHA, dN, compoſed of epyyn, peace, and 

apx%, prince, from apxy, command, a military officer in 
the Greek empire, whoſe buſineſs was to provide tor 
the peace, ſecurity, and tranquillity, of the provinces. 
In Juſtinian's code it is mentioned, that irenarche arc 
ſent into the provinces to maintain the public peace, by 
puniſhing crimes, and puting the laws in execution. 
Beſides this, there was another irenarcha in the cities, to 
whom belong the preſerving of peace, and quelling ſedition 
among the citizens. This officer was ſomciimes called 
præfectus urbis, 
The emperors Theodofius and Honorius ſuppreſſed the 
office of irenarche, on their account of their abuling their 
truſt, and diſtrefling and perſecuting the people, inſtead 
of maintaining peace among them. 

IRINGIUM, a name given by ſome of the old writers on 

the materia medics, to a root called ſecacul by the Ara- 

bians, and which, from the fimilitude of the Latin 
name with the word eryngium, many have ſuppoſed tv 


be the ſame root which was well known to the Greeks j 
( an 


and Romans in medicine, and ſtill is in great repute with 

us on the ſame occaſions. 

It is poſhble that the iringium may be the ſame with the 
inging Or GINSENG, fo famous in the Faſt at this time 
or the ſame virtues. 

IRIS, rainbow, in Phyſiology, The word is Greek, 1h16, ſup- 

ſed by ſome to be derived from «pu, 7 ſpeak, I tell, as 

Cong a meteor that is ſuppoſed to foretel, or rather to 

declare, RAIN. See Rainpow. 

fais, in Anatomy, a ſtriped variegated circle round the pupil 

of the eye, formed of a duplicature of the uvea. 

The iris, in different ſubjeQs, is of ſeveral very different 

colours, whence the eye is denominated prey, black, &c. in 

its middle is a perforation, through which 2 a little 


black ſpeck, called the bt, pupil, or apple of the eye, round 
which the iris forms a ring. 


When the aqueous humour of the eye is evacuated at a 
wound or ulcer of the cornea, there is danger of the tris 
growing to it. To prevent this, the patient is to be ex- 
poſed to the light from time to time, till the cornea is 
again raiſed by the aqueous humour. The light occa- 
ſions a motion of the irn, which may prevent its ad- 
behon. 

IR is is alſo applied to thoſe changeable colours which ſome- 

times appear in the glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. 

ſo called from their ſimilitude to a rainbow. The ſame 

appellation is alſo given to that coloured ſpectrum, which 

a triangular priſmatic glaſs will project on a wall, when 

placed at the due angie in the ſun-beams, 

Inis, the flawer de luce, in Botany, a genus of the triandria 
monogyma claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flowers are 
incloſed in ſpathæ (or ſheaths), which are permanent; the 
flowers are divided into fix parts, the three outer oblong, 
obtuſe, and reflected; the three inner ere, and ending 
in acute points; they have three awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 
which lie upon the reflected petals ; under the flower is 
ſituated an oblong germen, which becomes an oblong 
angular capſule with three cells, filled with large ſeeds. 
There are nineteen ſpecies. 

The Florentine dry iris, or orrice-root, is an expectorant 
and attenuant. It is given with ſucceſs in aſthmas, and 
many other diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. The doſe 
is from ten to fifteen grains in powder, It is uſed alſo 
in perſumes; in ſtrenutatory powders, and for commu- 
nicating a grateful flavour, reſembling that of raſpberries, 
ro wines and ſpirits. The juice of the freſh root of our 
iris, is an excellent medicine in dropſies; and the beſt 
way of giving it is with white wine, in doſes from one 
or two drams to three or four ounces, which muſt be 
taken every two or three days: it is a ſtrong irritating 
cathartic, works both by vomit and ſtool, and diſcharges a 
very great quantity of phlegm. The bluiſh expreſſed juice 
of the flowers changes, with the addition of a little lime- 
water, into a fine green; and it is thus directed in foreign 
pharmacopceias for tinging ſome of the unctuous compo- 
fitions called odoriferous or apoplectic balſams. 

We have a great many ſpecies of this plant preſerved in 
gardens, and moſt of them very beautiful; their roots 
tuberous and increaſe very faſt, and all the ſpecies are 
eaſily propagated by parting them. The beſt ſeaſon for 
doing which, is in Auguſt, when their flower-leaves are 
decayed, and the whole plant begins to change colour; 
but this ſhould always be done when the weather is moiſt, 
ſo that if the month of Auguſt ſhould prove very dry, it 
ſhould be deferred till September, though it is beſt to do 
it ſooner if it can be. They all love a ſhady and moiſt 
place. If too much dung is uſed to the ground, it rots 
their roots; and if they Rand expoſed to the ſun, their 
flowers are but of very ſhort duration. I hey ſhould be 
taken up once in two years, to prevent their extending 
their roots too far, for they ate apt to ſpread, and to har- 
bour all ſorts of vermin. . 
The curious may raiſe the ſeveral ſpecies from their ſeeds; 
which if taken from the choiceſt flowers, and cultivated 
with care, uſually afford a fine variety in the flowers of 
the plants they produce. dow ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, on an eaſt border: they will come up in 
ſpring, and the year following will flower. Miller, 
Bulbou IR Is, xiphion, in Botany; this is a ſpecies of Iris in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem. Its charactets are theſe : the flowers 
have each a permanent ſpatha or ſheath, and have fix 
petals, the three outer broad, obtuſe, and reflexed, and 
the inner erect, pointed, and joined to the other at their 
baſe z they have three awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which lie upon 
the reflexed petals, and are terminated by oblong depreſſed 


ſymmits; and an oblong germen under the flower, ſup- | 


rting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a tripartite ſtigma. The 
oa Ne oblong angular capſula with three 
cells filled with roundiſh ſeeds. : 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this beautiful plant cultivated 
in our gardens, where they are called bulbous iriſes ; and 


beſides theſe, a vaſt number of varieties or new flowers, | 
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28 the floriſts call them. The culture of theſe being the 


ſame with that of ſeveral other plants of the ſame- fort; 
which are much valued for their flowers, it may not be 
amiſs to give it at large. 

There ſhould be great care to ſave the ſeeds of the fineſt 
and ſtrongeſt flowers, and in September ſome ſhallow 
pans or boxes muſt be placed with holes at their bottoms 
tb let out the moiſture, and then filled with light and fine 
earth. On this the ſeeds muſt be ſown pretty thick, and 
as evenly as may be; half an inch of the ſame earth muſt 
be ſifted on theſe, and the boxes muſt then be ſet where 
they may have the morning ſun and if the weather proves 


very dry, they muſt be gently watered at times. yy 


muſt remain in this ſituation till October, and then mu 
be removed to a place where they may have the benefit 
of the ſun as great a part of the day as may be; here they 
muſt ſtand the winter, keeping the boxes very carefully 
— _ — _ 1 
In the ſpring the youn ants wlll a „ and th 
ſhould — be ene roy — — firſt 3 where the 
may have only the morning ſun ; and if the weather be 
dry, they muſt be watered at times. In June their leaves 


will decay, and they muſt then have half an inch of freſh 


earth ſifted over them, and be left in their ſituation till 
October, when they muſt be removed to the ſame place 
as before, for the winter: 

In the ſpring the leaves will appear again, and when they 
are again periſhed, the earth muſt be taken out of the 
boxes, and ſifted to ſeparate the roots, which muſt then 
be planted at three inches diſtance on a bed of the ſame 
light earthz they muſt be buried three inches deep, and 
in the ſpring following muſt have about half an inch of 
freſh earth ſifted over them; the leaves will this year 
appear and decay as before; and the following year, in 
June, they will moſt of them flower, when the fineſt 
flowers ſhould be marked, that their roots may be taken 
particular care of. The following year the remainder, 
which did not flower at firſt, will produce their flowers; 
ſuch of theſe as are finer than the reſt, ſhould be marked 
in the ſame manner, and the roots of theſe choice kinds 
be preſerved with particular care; W hatever fine or new 
flower is thus raiſed from ſeed, may be afterwards pro- 
pagated by off-ſets from roots, which being planted out, 
will flower the tecond year, and often produce even finec 
flowers than the mothet - toot. | 

The roots of theſe flowers ſhould be taken out of the earth 
only every other year; this ſhould be done juſt when the 
leaves are decayed, and they ſhould not be kept out of the 
earth above a fortnight 

The earth in which theſe flowers thrive beſt, is a light 
ſandy loam; and it it be taken up with the turf and the 
graſs rotted among it betore it is uſedy it will be ſo much 
the better. They do not delight in a rich dunged ſoil, 
nor ſhould they be placed where they are too much ex- 
poſed to the ſun for beſides that the flowers ſoon fade 
in theſe places, the roots are alſo always found to decay; 
but in an eaſt border, where they may have the ſun till 
eleven o'clock, and where the ground is not too moiſt, not 


over dry, they will ſtand a long time in flower, and thrive 
extremely well. 


Ixis lutea paluſtris, the yellow flag- flower, is a ſpecies of iris 


which grows naturally in ditches and moilt places, in moſt 

arts of this country. The common people of Scotland 

ave found out an uſe of this plant, which has eſeaped 
the moſt accurate writers on botany. Jn that country the 
common ink is made of it. They cut ſome of theſe 
roots into thin ſlices, and either boil or infuſe them in 
water till the liquor is highly tinged with them; they 
then pour it clear off; and then putting into it the blade 
of a knife, or any other piece of iron, they rub it hatd 
with a rough white pebble, common there, and by degrees 
the liquor becomes black ; they continue rubbing it till 
it is as deep a black as they require, and it is a tolerable 
ny ink. Phil. Tranſ. N 117; EE 

he juice of this plant mixed with ſyrup of buckthorn, 
is 1eckoned an effectual hydragogue. See Med. Ef, Edinb. 


vol. v. art. 8. 


The root of this plant is recommended by Brookes a8 4 
remedy for the tooth- ach. 


IR1s is alſo a name given by ſome authors to a peculjar ſpe· 


cies of ſprig cryſtal, re ma: kadle for its giving the rainbow 
colours in reflection. This, however, being a property 
more or leſs found in all the kinds of ſprig ol and 
theſe much reſembling one another, it became applied 
to ſprig cryſtal in general; and iris, inſtead of being the 


name of a peculiar ſpecies, was underſtood as a ſynony- 


mous term for common cryſtal. 


lals marina, the ſea- rainbotu. This elegant appearance is 


generally ſeen after a violent ſtorm, in which the ſea⸗ 
water has been in vaſt emotions. The celeſtial rainbow 
has great Rag over the matine one in the bright- 
neſs and variety of the colours, and in their diſtinQneſs 

one 


vp" + 


_  #hble, or till it becomes of a ſhining white colour, and 


* 
E93 +. % 


The other colouts are not ſo bright or diſtinct as to be well 


ſur P Aſie, Ps 
IRISH Terms. » 4&4 | is 
IRON, in Natural Hiſtory, a hard, ſuſible, and malleable 

greyiſh colour, of a great uſe in the affairs | 


diſcovered by M. Reaumur, excellently fits it for re- 
'ferves, that platina ſeems to deſtroy this power in iron. 


He alſo ' obſerves, that platina, melted with caſt iron, 
contributes to render it tough, probably by throwing out 


tractability. Jron, expoſed to a white beat inſufficient | 


iron appears covered with a ſoft vitreous matter, like 
varniſh ; in this (tate, pieces of it cohere, and on being | 
| hammered together, weld or unite without diſcoyering 


"really burns in a ſenfible manner; a number of ſhining 


fuled, and imperfectly ſcorified or vitrified. 
tion, light, and fufion of the ſparks, are occaſioned by | 


mable matter, and continued in theſe particles during 
. -- their paſſage through the air, and not merely by the 


ment of Mr. Hawkſbee, it appears, that theſe ſparks 
ſtruck by collifion, are not viſible, that is, they are not 
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dne from the other; for in the. fea-rainbow there are 


fcarce any other colours than a duſky yellow on the part 
toward the ſun, and a pale green on the oppoſite fide. 


determined, but the ſea-rainbows are more frequent and 
more numerous than the others. It is not uncommon. to 
ſee twenty or thirty of them at a time at noon-day. Obſet v. 
2. 


Taunus. 


metal, of 2 
of life. 
tron, like other metals, is faid to conſiſt of earth, PHLo- | 
Sts rox, and a metallic or mercurial principle. This me- 
tal has, next to GOLD, the greateſt tenacity of parts: an 
iron-wire, the diameter of which is 1- ioth of an inch, be- 
ing capable of ſuſtaining 450 1b. without being broken. 
It is the lighteſt of all metals, except tin, being between 
feven and eight times ſpecifically heavier than water. See. 


Specific GuAv tr v. It is alſo the hardeſt, moſt elaſtic, and, | 


except PLATINA and MANGANESE, the moſt difficult to 
melt, of all metallic ſubſtances. 3 
Though ren grows red-hot much ſooner than any other 
metal, it is not fuſble by the heat of ordinary furnaces, 
nor without an intenſe white heat. When perfectly 
malleable, it is ſaid not to be fuſible at all, without 
additions, or the immediate contact of the burning fuel; 
and when melted, to looſe its mallesbility: but M. 
Reaumur found, that forged iron, which could not be 
made to melt in a crucible without addition, was brought 
Into fufon by ſurrounding it with GYPSUM or plaſter 
of Paris: and Dr. Lewis found that iren, thus melted, 
proved very malleable, — ſome have thought that 
forged iron, brought into fuſion, is of the fame nature 
with common caſt iron. Iron expands the leaſt of the 
metals by heat: and in the act of ſuſion, inſtead of con- 
tinuing to expand, like the other metals, it ſhcioks 3 and 
in its return to a conſiſtent ſtate, inſtead of ſhrinking, 
like the other metals, it expands or dilates into a large 
volume; and one of the marks of this dilatation is, the 
convexity of its furface, in circumſtances wherein that 
of other metals is depteſſed. This property of iron, firſk 


ceiving impreſſions from moulds: but Dr. Lewis ob- 


and confuming that fulphureous matter, to which the 
brittlenefs of this kind of iron is chiefly owing, and 
which is ſeparated in the proceſs by which iron is made 


malleable : and, therefore, he conjeQures, that pla- | 
tina, for certain purpoſes, may prove a valuable addi- 
tion to this moſt uſeful metal, to which the workmen 
cannot communicate the hardnefs that is often required, 


without imparting at the ſame time brittleneſs and in- 


for its fuGon, is calcined firſt into blackiſh ſcales, and 
afterwards into 2 dark reddiſh powder, called crocus 
martis aſtringens, which is nothing but the proper earth 
of iron, deprived of the greateſt part of its phlogiſton 
by caleination. When ſtrongly heated, the turface of 


a juncture, As iron is the only metal which exhibits 
this appearance in the fire, it is likewiſe the only one 
capable of being welded. ron heated as much as poſ- 


is juſt beginning to fuſe, has the appearance of a com- 
buſtible body; - penetrated by a bright and vived flame; 
and the inflammable principle of this metal thus heated, 


ſparks ſt, ooting out from it, and burning with a kind of 
decrepitation. [ron appears to be a combuſtible ſubſtance, 
from the great loſs or waſte of quantity obſervable in it, 
when expoſed to a red, and eſpecially to a white heat: 
and this COMBUST1ON is excited and maintained like 
that of other combuſtible ſubſtances, by contact of air. 
The ſparks produced by the colliſion of ſteel with FLINT, 
appear to be globular particles of iren, which have been 
The igni- 


the heat excited by the combuſtion of their, own inflam- 
heat communicated by the collifion ; for by an experi- 


jpnited, and do not deflagrate in an exhauſted receiver: 
the air being neteſſary to maintain and excite their de- 
flagration and - combuſtion. Von, like other calcinable 


| 


metals, acquires an increale of weight by CACINA-| 
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Trion: and, by complete calcination, it is faid ts receive 
an r Ne of one third of its weight. Iron may 
be ſoftened by | 


SD 


| heating it often in the fire, hammering it, 
and letting it cool of itſelf; and it is hardened by ex. 
tinguiſhing it in water. 

It may be rendered white by cooling it in fal ammoniac 
and quicklime. The ſtrongeſt temper of iron is ſaid to be 
that which it takes in the hag of earth-worms. | 
The ſurface of iron is quic y,corrofible by moiſt air, and 
ſoon converted into a reddiſh yellow ruſt, or calx, de- 
prived of all its phlogiſton, "7 which cannot recoyer 
its metallic properties, without being again combined 
with its inflammable principle. Many methods have 
been uſed to preſerve 7ron utenſils from ruſt ; as animal 
fats, oils, boiled oil mixed with melted lead, &c. Hom- 
berg's ſalve for this purpoſe, conſiſts of two pounds of 
hog's lard, an ounce of camphor, and as much black 
lead as will render the mixture of an iron colour ; when 
this is uſed, the iron muſt he previouſly heated. M. 
Reaumur has diſcovered a better compoſition for this 
purpoſe : it is oil, inſpiſſated by being expoſed to the air 
in flat ſhallow veſſels, ſo as juſt to cover the bottom, 
mixed with a ſolution of copal in ſpirit of wine; this 
forms an elegant hard varniſh, which, rubbed on po- 
liſhed iren, made a little hotter than the hand can bear, 
will cover it with a ſolid, thin, tranſparent coat, with- 
out any injury to its colour or appearance. Tron is ſo- 
lubile in all acids, from which it precipitates all the com- 
mon metallic bodies except zinc, and the ſemi-metals, 
regulus of cobalt and nickel: with the marine acid 
it yields a yellow; with the nitrous, a dark red, form- 
ing with theſe acids, ſeparately or conjointly, ſalts with 
metallic baſes, of a deliqueſcent nature; and with the 
vitriolic, a pale green Nice that forms a vitriolic 
ſalt with a metallic baſe, coagulated by evaporation and 
cooling into green rhomboidal cryſtals; and which is 
changed to an inky blackneſs by the addition'of a fmall 
quantity of galls, and by moſt of the other vegetable 
aſtringents: aud to a reddiſh or purple, by a mixture of 
aſtringents with a minute proportion of any alkaline 
ſalt. Each of theſe acids deprives the tron, in the ſolution, 


of a conſiderable part of its phlogiſton, or inflammable 


principle. During the ſolution in vitriolic acid, an in- 
flammable vapour ariſes; which is permanent and elaſ- 
tic, and which has a great analogy to the inflammable 
DAMPS in mines. All the ſolutions of iron, by what- 
ever acid effected, on the addition of a lixivium of al- 
kaline falts that have been calcined and fully impregnated 
with animal coals, are changed to a deep blue, and on 
ſtanding depoſit the iron in form of a powder of the ſame 
colour. By thoſe characters, a moſt minute portion of 
iron may be diſcovered in liquors, Jen has a greater 
affinity than any other metal with ſulphur; and, there- 
fore, may be employed to ſeparate moſt metals from 


| ſulphur by fuſion; and ſulphur, thus united with iren, 


conſiderably augments its fuſibility. If a bar of iron be 
heated till it becomes white, and a roll of ſulphur be 
applied to one of its extremities thus heated, the ſulphur 
uniting with the iron, makes it ſuſe fo as to run dowu in 
red-hot drops. See Artificial EARTHQUAKES. 

Iron has a great conformity with copper; and the two 
are not eaſily ſeparated, when ſoldered together: whence 
ariſes that uncommon friendſhip which the poets feign 
between Mars aud Venus, 

Gold is alſo particularly difpoſed to unite with iron, of 
which, if the iren be pure, it diflolves twice or thrice 
its own weight in a degree of heat far leſs than that in 
which iron melts. In virtue of this property, gold 
proves an excellent ſolder for the finer kinds of iron and 
ſteel inſtruments; a ſmall thin plate of gold being wrap- 
ped round the parts to be joined, the gold is foon made 
to melt by a blow-pipe, and ſtrongly unites the pieces 
together. Iron and ſteel, in a very ſmall proportion, ren- 
der gold hard and eager; ſome of theſe mixtures are 0 
ſuch a degree of Lk and cloſeneſs, as adapts them 
for receiving a fine edge; and it is ſaid they have been 
ſormed into razors. For the method of gilding iron, ſee 
G1LDING. | 
Iron is diffolved by all the metals made fluid by ſufficient 
heat, except lead, on which it floats diſtinQ, as cil 
upon water. Among tlie femi-metallic bodies, it is 
averſe to any union with mercury; no method has been 
hitherto diſcovered of amalgamating iron; though quick- 
filver, in certain circumſtances, ſeems in ſome ſmall 
degree to act upon it: a plate of tough iron, kept im- 
meiſed in mercury for ſome days, becomes brittle ; and 
mercury has been obſerved to adhere to, and coat the 


| heads of iron peſtles uſed in triturating certain amalgams 


with faline liquors. Tron filings may be amalgamated 
with mercury when the. ſolutjon of green vitriol added: 
See AMALGAMATION of iron» For the affinities 0 


iron with different ſubſtances, ſee Tables of nn. 
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Ie has a great conformity alſo with the loadſtone, being 


attracted by magnets, Rohault obſerves that it is itſelf 
an imperfect loadſtone ; and that if it be a long time 
expoſed in a certain ſituation; it becomes a real load- 
ſtone; and mentions the 7ron in the ſteeple of Notre 
Name at Chartres as an inſtance, 

By this property, it may be diſcovered in mixthres; where 
by other methods it could ſcarcely be perceived, and 
may be even ſeparated when it is only interſperſed be- 
twixt other bodies, and not adherent to them. It pre- 
ſerves this property, although it be allayed with ſome 
other metals. However, Gellert affirms; that this qua- 
lity is deſtroyed by allaying ien with regutus of anti- 
mony. 

It is obſervable that ſeveral of the hard ores of iron, 
which are not affected in the leaſt by the magnet in their 
natural ſtate, are vigorouſly attracted by it when mo- 
derately roaſted, though without the contact of any in- 
flammable, and without ſeeming to loſe any ſulphureous 
matter; and that the calces of , by flight roaſting 
with inflammable additions, are made to obey the load- 
ſtone, and revived into their metallic form, cach particle 
appearing now to be perfect iron; whilſt the calces 
of other metals are in no degree revived without being 
brought into fuſion. 
The ſeveral calces of iron, fuſed with large proportions 
of vitreous matters, impart different ſhades of yellow, 
reddiſh, green, and blue: and the colour, ſays Dr. 
Lewis, ſeems to be influenced more by the degree and 
continuance of the fire, and other circumſtances in the 
proceſs, than by the particular manner in which the 
zro7 is prepared. 

Moreover, iron is capable of being combined either by 
ſuſion, or by cementation, with a more abundant quan- 
tity or phlogiſton; and of being thus converted into a 
more perfect iron, called STEEL, which is capable of 
acquiring, by ſudden cooling or tempering, a very great 
hardne!s, that renders it uſeful for many neceſſary pur- 

oſes. 

t would ſcarce have been believed, till experiments con- 
firmed it; that iren makes a part of almoſt all forts of 
ſubſtances. So that it is truly an univerſal metal, being 
found in all the mineral earths and ſtones that have been 
examined, in the ores of all other metals, and even in 
the aſhes of all vegetables and animals. Mr, Geoffrov 
attempting to produce on by chemiſtry out of ſeveral 
ingredients, into which it may be decompoſed, wanted 
firit to find ſuch as in themſelves contained no en. He 
found that the aſhes of all vegetable bodies whatever, 
contained more or lets of that metal; and Mr. Lemery 
afterwards, in his analyſis of honey, found ven in the 
calcined caput mortuum of that ſubſtance, many parti- 
cles of it adhering to a knife that had been touched on a 
mapnet, 

This had much puzzled the thoughts of the chemiſts, 
when Mr. Lemety at length attempted to account for it 
m this manner. Alt carth is impregnated with a ferru- 
gincous and vitriolic matter, and this thereſore mult be 
rett red into the roots of plants in their growth, and 
make à part of their ſubſtances. It is, however, in too 
ſmall a quantity, and in particles too much difſemi- 
nated, to thew itſe!f in the talks or leaves of the plant; 
but when the whole has been calcined, the fe collecting 
together its feparated particles, they then form ſmall 
maſſes which act as ron, and apply themſelves to the 
magnet. | 
Beſides, particles of iren are diſcovered by the magnet, 
not only in ali vegetable aſhes, but in animal ones; the 
alhcs of caſtot have been found by the younger Lemery 
to contain alſo iro in as large a proportion as thoſe of 
honey and of vegetables, 

Lo try whether theſe particles attracted by the magnet, 
in the aſhes ol vegetables, were really irn, this author col- 
lected a ſmall quantity of them together by means of a 
knife touched on the magnet, and expoling them to the 
focus of the great burning glaſs belonging to the then duke 
of Orleans, they were found to be melted by that heat in 
the fame manner as common ien, and to be attended with 
ail the ſame c:rcumltonces in the ſeveral ſtates of fuſion 
and dillip.ition. Ir ſparkled greatly while ſoft, and finally 
was reduced to a ferrugineous earth or bole, inall reſpects 
the ſame with that ſeparated by the ſame means from 
filings of ien, or from the magnet. When this matter 
is thus proved to be real hen, the doubt how it 1s able 
to get into the minute veſſels of plants, is cleared, by 
conſidering that iron is not only preſent in all earth, but 
is alſo very calily diſſolved by all forts of falts, and takes 
different forms with every one, according to its peculiar 
nature, Whew it is found in earths which contain an 
acid analogous to that of vitriol, ſulphur, or alum, it 
decomes converted into a ſalt known by the name of 
vitriol; and what objection can there be againſt the ſup- 


— 


poſing that this ſalt, when diffolyed in a fullicient quan- 
VoL. II. N 189. 
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tity of water, is received into the" veſſels of plahrd 
growing in the earth where it abounds; and we cannot 
doubt the diviſbility of the particles of 7ron in the ſtate 
of this ſalt, being great enough to make it capable of 
paſſing even into the moſt minute veſſels of plants; when 
we conſider that a grain of vitriol diffolved in nine 
thouſand times its own weight of water, is capable of 
giving colour to the whole, and with it a ſenſible taſte 
of the metal from which it had its origin, ; 
The ſpecific gravity of tron has been by ſome ſup- 
poſed to be a reaſon againſt the believing its aſcent in 
the veſſels of vans; bet this appears of no weight, 
when we conſider that all flowers are found, on a chemi- 
cal analyſis, to contain earth, and that earth is Reavier 
than iron in the ſtate of vitriol; and that the metals in 
the ſtate of vitziols, do often riſe in vapour, and that 
without any great heat, is plain from this exferimenty 
that if blue, green, and white vitriol be put together into 
a box, and covered down, the natural evaporations of 
each falling confuſedly on the others, will change the 
colour of every one on their upper ſurface, while that 
which touches the bottom or the box remains unaltered. 
If vitriol be put into an earthen veſſel, and water poured 
on it in ſmall quantity only to moiſten it, the ren 
loaded with its acids, will be found in a little rime to 
aſcend up the ſides of the pot to the top. Ibis is a 
fecond proof that iren in the {tate of vitrio! is to be 
raifed or ſublimed with great eaſe. There is however, 
befides theſe, yet another more convincing. 

When fpirit of nitre is poured upon filings of iren, there 
ariſes an ebullition attended with ſo great heat that the 
hand can ſcarcely be held upon the .outfide of the veſſel. 
After the ebullition the liquor becomes red, and greatly 
loaded with diffolved iron. If oil of tartar be added 
to this liquor, there is a raiſed a moderate ebullition, and 
the mixture ſwells greatly. After this there are found 
a number of branches very beautifully arranged on the 
ſides of the veſſel, and theſe continue to form themſelves 
under the eye, while there is no fermentation nor cbul- 
lition in the liquor. Theſe curious figures at length 
cover the whole ſurface of the veſſel, and rifing over the 
rim of it, fall on the ourfide, and cover that alſo, This 
beautiful vegetation may be varied a great many ways by 
the different proportions of the ingredients ; but in every 
proceſs it ſhews how very eafily iro» may be made to 
aſcend upwards, and that to great heights; and when 
we conſider the power of the heat of the ſun, and of 
the ſuction of the roots of plants, which are in a man- 
ner fo many ſyphons acting together upon the juices of 
an earth, among which there are particles of iron thus 
diffolved ; we are not to wonder that iren is conveyed 
into the veſſels of the plant, or found afterwards in its 
aſt.es. The wonder would be that there ſhould be any 
vegetable aſhes which did not afford iron, but that does 
not appear yet to have been found in regard to any. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1706. 

The qualities of iron, with regard to hardneſs, brittle- 
neſs, malleability, &c. are different according to the 
nature of the ore from which it is obtained, and the 
operation it has undergone. The tron run from ſome 
of the German ores, when forged only to a certain 
point, 1s found to be a good ſteel; whilft that of many 
others, taken in the ſame intermediate ftate, betwixt 
caſt and completely forged iron, cannot be worked either 
as ſteel or irn. The Swediſh, and ſome of our own ores, 
yield an excellent tough iron ; whilſt others give a brittle 
metal, that cannot by any forging be made perfectly 
malleable, and hence employed only for ſome kinds of 
nails and heavy works, The inferior ores are ſaid to be 
meliorated by mixing two or three different ſorts toge- 
ther. The Swediſh ven, has generally been preferfed 
on many 2cc0unts, and particuliarly for making of ſteel ; 
but the Eugliſh iron, properly manufactured, has been 
found not inferior to it. The German iron, commonly 
called among us, Dort-/qrare, becauſe it is brought 
hither from Dort, and wrought into bars of three quar- 
ters of an inch ſquare, is a coarſe iron, and only fit for 
ordinary uſes. That fort which is uſed for the making of 
WIRE, is the ſofteſt and tougheſt of all, and acquires 
theſe qualities from being refined to a higher degree chan 
is neceſſary for ordinary purpoſes. 
Generally ſpeaking, the belt iren is that which is ſofteſt 
and tougheſt, and which, when it breaks, is of an 
even greyiſh colour, without any glittering ſpecks, or 
any flaws or diviſions like thoſe feen in broken antis 
mony. 


Ixox, bar. See Bats of Iron and ANCONY. | 
Iron, caſt, is that which is run from the ore, and which, 


on account of a mixture of crude earth, and not reduced io 
a metallic form, proves hard fo as generally not to 
yield in the leaſt to the file or chiſſel; and brittie, both 
whilſt cold and when ignited. When caſt into thin 
plates, it cracks on being haſtily cooled, like glaſs; and 
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when broke, appears of a dull white colour, approach- 


ing to that of unpoliſhed ſilver, and of a ſmooth uniform | 


texture, compoſed of plates laid ſo cloſe together, as 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhable, even by a microſcope. The 


more impure ſorts are leſs hard to the file, but not leſs. 


brittle under the hammer ; their colour is much darker, 
and their texture often granulated. . When they are 
melted, a quantity of glaſſy ſcoria ariſes oh the ſurface, 
and leaves the remaining metal pure and white like the 
foregoing ſort. Pore caſt iron, ſurrounded with animal 
aſhes, and expoſed to a fire not ſuſſicient to melt it, be- 
comes by degrees ſo ſoft, that utenſils vr ornaments 
made of it may be eaſily cut and filed. During this 
cementation; it undergoes ſeveral remarkable changes, 
obſerved by M. Reaumur, and recited by Dr. Lewis in 
his notes to Newmann's Chemiſtry, p. 79. 

Iron, forged, is produced from caſt iron, beated till it is ready 
to melt, and compreſſed by repeated blows of large ham- 
mers; by which a quantity of vitreous matter is forced out 
and thrown off; its parts are more regularly arranged ; 
the plates rendered ſmaller, and more diſtinct, by degrees 
changed into grains, and at length into fibres. Fine 
plates regularly arranged, ſmall grains or fibres like 
thoſe which appear on the fracture of wood, are marks 
of tough iron, provided it be not ſulphurated ; but Jarge 
and irregular plated iron is univerſally ſhort and brittle, 
and the colour of the fracture is uſually whitiſh, and 
conſiderably bright. Pure well-forged iron, is malleable 
both when cold and hot, though not with equal facility : 
the more it is heated, it extends the more eaſily, and is 
leſs liable to crack. Some forts of iron, though malle- 
able when cold, prove entirely brittle if heated red ; 
others are brittle when cold, and malleable only whilſt 
ignited, The former are called by the workmen, red- 
Share, or red-ſear, the latter, cold-ſhare, or cold fear irons. 
The impetſection of the firſt is ſuppoſed to be owing to 
an admixture of ſulphur ; that of the ſecond proceeds 
wholly from a want of ſufficient forging. Forged iron 
is a little heavier than the caſt, in the proportion of 
about 77%; to 7%. It ſcoriſies much more in the fire, 
and does not melt without addicions, or the immediate 
contact of the fuel : the ſubſtances, ſays M. Reaumur, 
that ſoften caſt iron by cementation, increaſe the ſoſt- 
neſs of the forged to a certain point; but beyond this, 
the operation renders it harder and more brutle than at 
firſt. See Dr. Lewis, &c. ubi ſupra. 

Square and flat bars of iron are ſometimes twiſted, for 
ornament ; the manner of doing which is this: after the 
bar is ſquare, or flat ſorged, they give it a flame-hear, or 
if the work be ſmall, only a blood-red heat; in which 
ſtate it is eaſy to twiſt it about as much or as little as 
they pleaſe, with the tongs, vice, or the like, 

The ſeveral heats which ſmiths give their iren in work 
are, I. A ſparkling or welding heat, which is uſed 
when they double up their ien or weld two pieces of 
iron together, end to end. 2. A flame or white heat, 
which is uſed whea the iron has not its form and fize, 
but muſt be forged into both. 3. A blood-red heat, 
which is uſed when the iron has already its form and 
ſize, but wants a little hammering to ſmooth and fit it 
for the file.—If the iron be made too hot, it will ſome- 
times red-ſcar, i. e. break or crackle under the hammer 
while it is working between hot and cold. 

We have a great number of ien works in moſt parts of 
England, and in Wales; thoſe in the foreſt of Dean, in 
Glouceſterſhire, ate in moſt repute. 

The ore is there found in great abundance, differing 
much in colour, weight, and goodneſs. The beſt, call- 
ed bruſh ore, is of a bluiſh colour, very ponderous, and 
full of little ſhining ſpecks, like greins of ſilver : this 
affords the greateſt quantity of iron; but being melted 
alone, it produces a metal very ſhort and brutle, and 
therefore not ſo fit for common uſe. For the remedying 
whereof, the workmen make uſe of another ſort of ma- 
terial, termed cinder, which is nothing but the refuſe of 
the ore, aſter the metal has been extracted ; and which, 
being mingled with the other, in a due quantity, gives 
it that excellent temper of toughneſs, which cauſes this 
iron to be preferred before any brought from foreign 


rts. 
It is aſſerted by a perſon converſant with the manufac- 
ture of iron, that if a ſuſſicient quantity of this cinder 
were carried to the iron-works in any other part of the 
kingdom, and made uſe of inſtead of the lime · ſtone, the 
iron produced will be nearly, if not equally, as good as 
that of the foreſt of Dean. The ſame writer obſerves 
that in Staffordſhire, and various parts of Yorkſhire, 
where their iren is but of an indifferent quality, the 
matter made uſe of by way of flux, was generally un- 
Burnt lime-ſtone, which he thinks by no means proper 


for te purꝑoſe: in Suſſex they uſe a ceriain ſoſſil, com- 
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poſes of a congeries of different ſhells of Gſhes, ſlightly 
und together by a ſort of reddiſh earth, not unlike 
ſome kinds of iron ore, called greys z which, he ſays, is 
a good flux, and produces a meral of excellent quality. 
Horne's Eſſay on ron and Steel, p. 56, &c. But to te- 
turn to the account of the manufacture of ire in the foreſt 
of Dean, which is ſimiliar to that purſued in other parts 
of the kingdom. — Aſter they have provided the ore, their 
firſt work is to calcine it, which is done in kilns, much 
after the faſhion of our ordinary lime-kilns : theſe the 

fill up to the top with coal and ore, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum; 

that is, one layer upon another: and ſo putting fire to 
the bottom, they let it burn till the coal be waſted, and 
then renew the kilns with freſh ore and coal, in the ſame 
manner as before. This is done without ſuſion of the 
metal, and ſerves to conſume the moſt drofly part of the 
ore, and to make it brittle ; ſupplying the ating and 
waſhing which are uſed in other metals. 
From hence they carry it to be ſmelted to their furnaces 
which are built of brick or ſtone, and are about twenty. 
four feet ſquare on the outſide, and near thirty feet in 
height within; not above eight or ten feet over where 
wideſt, which is about the middle: the top and bottom 
having a narrow compaſs, much like the ſhape of an egg 
Behind the furnace are fixed two huge pair of bellows, 
the noſes of which meet at a little hole near the bottom : 
theſe are compreſſed together by certain buttons, placed 
on the axis of a very large wheel, which js turned about 


by water in the manner of an over-ſhot mill. As ſoon 


as theſe buttons are ſlid off, the bellows are raiſed again 
by the counterpoiſe of weights, whereby they are made 
to play alternately, the one givivg its blaſt while the 


other is riſfing. 


At firſt they fill the ſurnace with ore and cinder, inter- 
mixed with ſuel, which in theſe works is always of char- 
coal, laying them hollow at the bottom, that they ma 
more eaſily take ſiie: but after they are once kindled, 
the materials run together into a hard cake or lump 
which is ſuſtained by the faſhion of the furnace; nd 
through this the metal, as it melts, trickles down into 
the receivers ſet at the bottom, where there is a paſſage 
open, by which the men take away the ſcum and drofs 
and let out the metal as they ſee occaſion. Before the 
mouth of the furnace there lies a great bed of ſand 
wherein they make furrows of the ſhape into which they 
would have their iren caſt. As ſoon as the reccivers are 
full, they let in the metal, which is made ſo very fluid 
by the violence of the fire, that it not only tuns to a 
conſiderable diſtance, but ſtands afterwards boiling for a 
good while. 
For the backs of chimneys, hearths of ovens, or the like, 
they take the melted metal out of the receivers in great 
ladles, and pour it into moulds of fine ſand, 
When the furnaces are once at work, they keep them 
conſtantly 1 for many months together, never 
ſuffering the fire to flacken night or day, but {till ſup- 
plying the waſting of the fuel, and other materials, with 
freſh poured in at the top : charcoal is uſed altogether in 
this work; ſea-coal will ſcarcely do. Sce IRON-ORE 
and FURNACE, | 
From theſe furnaces the workmen bring their ſows and 
pigs of iron, as they call them, to their forges, one of 
which they call the FINERY, and the other the cHAFPE- 
RY, where they are wrought into bars. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne. 137. Abr. vol. ii. p. 558. 
8 Any Spaniſh, Spruce, and Swediſh 
iron imported in any other ſhip or veſſel than ſuch as is 
Engliſh built, and of which the maſter, and at leaſt 
three-fourths of the mariners are Engliſh, pays on im- 
portation 21. 178. 10Z&gd. the ton, and draws back on 
exportation, 21. 148. Oxg;d. the ſame imported in 
Engliſh- built ſhips, aud fo navigated, to pay on impor- 
tation, 21. $8. ©0x,4.d. the ton, and draw back on ex- 
portation, 2l. 58. 279d. Jen lit or hammered into 
rods, commonly known by the name of rod-iron, pays 
on importation, 88. 644d. the hundred wt. and draws 
back on exportation, 88. 1d. Ditto from Ireland, pays 
38. Barry and draws back, 38. 4;5$d. Tron drawn 
or hammered leſs than three-fourths of an inch ſquare, 
pays on importation 8s. 64,5,d. the hundred wt. and 
draws back on exportation, 88. ad. Unwrought iro 
of Ireland pays on importation 1I. 6s. 11,4%d. the 
ton, and draws back on exportation, 11. 38. 77d. Un- 
wrought iron of all other places, not otherwiſe rated, 
imported in Britiſh ſhips, pays on importation, 21. 8s. 
rsd. the ton, and draws back on exportation, 21. 5s. 
2r45d. and in foreign ſhips, pays on importation, 21. 
178. 1079 5d, and draws back on exportation, 21. 145. 
64*8d, Jron-wares manufactured, not otherwiſe rated, 
or not prohibited by law, pay per hundred weight on 
importation, 128. 473 8d. and draw back on exportation 
| 11s. 
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118. 535d. Tron- ore the ton, pays on importation 28, 
727 a 73 
45d. and draws back on exportation, 28. 1 0 Old 


buſhel, broken, and caſt iron, pays on importation, the 


ton, 118. 119880. and draws back on exportation, 108, 


9 2a. Backs for chimnies, ſmall, the piece, pay on 
2 

importation, 28. 4 84. and draw back on exportation 

28. 25880. Backs for chimnies, large, the piece, pay 


on importation, 48. 9 ssd. and draw back on exporta- 
tion, 48. 5x354d. Bands for kettles, the hundred wr. 
pay on imporcation, 12s. 473d. and draw back on ex- 
portation, 418. 5;35d. Fire irons, the groce, pay on 
importation, 18. 11442d, and draw back on exportation, 
15. 8:35d. More for every hundred weight on impor- 
tation, 48. 8,3id. and draw back on exportation, 48. 
Sd. Hoops the hundred wt. pay on importation, 
9s. 9r33d. and draw back on expordtion, gs. 272 7d. 
' Stoves, the piece, pay on importation, 198. 3d. and 
draw back on exportation, 16s 104434. More for eve- 
ry hundred weight on importation, 48. 8d. and draw 


back the ſame. Iron kettles, the piece, pay 18. 2 =. 


and draw back, on exportation, the ſame and beſides 
for every hundred weight on importation, 7s. 8*+gd. 
and draw back on exportation, 6s. 9d. 

Pig, or bar-iron, from the Britiſh plantations in Ameri- 
ca, is imported free; but all ſuch iron muſt be ſtamped 
with a mark, denoting the colony, or place where it 
was made, and a certificate produced of the oath of the 
exporter, ſigned by two of the principal officers of ſuch 
colony; and the maſter, or commanding officer of the 
ſhip, or veſſel, importing ſuch on, muſt make oath, 
that the iron ſo imported, is the ſame with that men- 
tioned in the certificate. 23 Geo. II. c. 29. | 
Inox, in Medicine, is ſaid to have greater virtues than any 


of the other metals, which is not to be wondered at, as 


being the only one that is in a manner ſoluble in the 
human body. All the other metals, whether bard or 
ſoft, poiſonous or ſalutary, nay even fluid mercury it- 
ſelf, ſwallowed in their crude ſtate, paſs out of the body 
again unaltered; but this is not the caſe with iron, its 
crude filings are often taken as a medicine, and are al- 
ways ſo much ated A by their juices, as to produce 
conſiderable effects. It is ſo eaſily wrought upon out of 
the body alſo by fire, and by different menſtruums, that 
it becomes an aperient or aſtringent, as it is differently 
treated; and is, under proper management, greatly 
ſuperior to all other medicines in chronic caſes. _ 
Its virtves internally weie not unknown to the ancients : 
Dioſcorides attributes both an aſtringency and aperiency 
to it, and preſcribes it in hæmorrhages. He allo re- 
commends its ruſt, or crocus marius, in ſuppreſſions of the 
menſes ; though he on the other hand preſcribes wine 
or water, in which red-hot iron bad been quenched, as 
an aſtringent in dyſenteries, diarthœas, and weakneſſes 
of the ſtomach. Re: : : 
The great medicinal virtue of iron is cauſed by its tonic 
and [trengthening qualities, It produces a flight and 
gentle irritation of the fibres, the effect of which is to 
conſtringe the fenfible organic parts upon which it ads, 
and to increaſe their force and elaſticity. Lon particu- 
larly acts upon the fibres, and the veſſels of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines; hence it produces excellent effects in all 
difeaſes which proceed from laxity and inaCtivity of the 
digeſtive organs. Such are crudities, bad digeſtion, ac- 
companied with diarrhcea, flatulencics, flautulent colics, 
&c. &c. in diſeaſes which proceed from the former, as 
many hyſterical, hypocondriacal, melanchohe affections, 
intermittent fevers, tertians and quartans, &c. In thoſe 
caſes iron quickens the circulation and raiſes the pulſe ; 
renders the blood more florid, and as it were expands 
and rarefies the juices, promoting, when they are de- 
ficient, and reſtraining, when immoderate, the ſecre- 
tions that are made from the blood, as perſpiration, 
urine, and the uterine purgations. By the ſame corrobo- 
rating power, which renders it ſerviceable in promoting 
deficient, and reſtraining redundant diſcharges, where 
the ſuppreſſion or flux ariſes from debility and relaxa- 
tion, it increaſes, on the contrary, fluxes, and confirms 
obſtructions, when they proceed from tenſion, rigidity, 
or ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of the veſſels. Where ejthec the 
circulation is quick, or the habit phletoric, by increaf- 
ing the velocity of the blogd, and the plethoric ſymp- 
toms, it produces heavineſs, dulneſs, vague heats. and 
fluſhings, or kindles more dangerous fevers or inflam- 
mations, or burſts ſome of the over-diſtended ſmall veſ- 
ſels. In ſome conſtitutions, where iron is proper and 


ſalutary, particularly in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 


IRON Chambers. 
IRON, for the refining of. See REFINING. 

IRON, for the converſion of, into ſicel. See STEEL. 

IRON Furrace. See FURNACE and IRON ſupras 

Ino, Harping. See HARPING. 
IRoN-moulds, and ſpots of ink in linen, may be taken out 


caſes, and where the ſtomach is vety weak, it is apt at 
firſt to occaſion great ſickneſs and perturbation: to re- 
medy theſe iticonveniences, Sydenham adviſes to begin 
with very ſmall doſes, and to adminiſter it for a4 while 
at bed-time, in conjunction with a flight opiate. In 
other circumſtances; it is commonly raken in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and moderate exerciſe uſed to pro- 
mote its action. In all caſes the doſe ſhould be ſmall 
and repeated; a grain, or half a grain of the metal diſ- 
ſolved or in a ſoluble ſtate, is generally a ſufficient doſe. 
Its effecis are known by nidorous eructations, and by the 
alvine fæces being tinged-of a black colour. | 

Stahl, and rent ako: modern chemiſts and phyſicians 

acknowledge only the tonic and ſtrengthening qualities 

of iron. The caſes in which iron has produced a reſolv- 

ing and aperient effe are thoſe, in which the obſtruc- 

tions, and the defeC of ſecretions and excretions, have 

proceeded from weakneſs and relaxation of the fibres, 

and of the veſſels rather than from a craſſitude of hu- 

mours, as in the chloroſis, in ſome kinds of jaundice, 

and other diſeaſes of the ſame fort. The preparations 

of iren in more frequent uſe at preſent are, 1. The crude 

filings reduced to an impalpable powder : this is an ex- 

cellent form for adminiſtering iron in female diſorders, 

in Which the body is weak, languid, and full of aci- 

dities: the doſe of the filings is from two or three 

grains to a ſcruple or more. 2. Mars ſaccharatus, 

which is the filings caadied with ſugar, by diſſolving 

two parts of ſine ſugar in water, and boiling it down to 

a candy conſiſtence, and adding by little and little, one 

part of the cleanſed filings in a kettle over a gentle fire; 

the veſſel being continually ſhaken, that the filings may 

be cruſted over with the ſugar. In order to prevent the 

mixture from running into lumps, a little ſtarch is pre- 

viouſly mixed with the ſugar, in the proportion of a dram 

to a pound. 3. Limatura Martis, preparota or chalybis 

rubiga præparata, is formed by moiſtening the filings 

with vinegar or water, and expoſing them to a moilt air, 

or occaſionally moiſtening them atreſh, which ſoon change 

in great part into, ruſt; this ruſt may be ſeparated from 

the uncorroded part, by grinding and waſhing over the 

finer powtfter with water. This is given in the ſame doſe 

as the crude filingss 4. Mars ſulphuratus, prepared by 
mixing iren hlings with twice their weight of flower of 
brimſtone, and as much water as will make them into a 
paſte, which in a few hours ſwell vp, and is then pul- 

verized, and put into a heated crucible to deflagrate, and 
kept conſtantly ſtirring with an en ſpatula, till it falls 
into a deep black powder: this powder urged longer in 
the fire, becomes red, and is called. 5. CRoevs Martis 
aperiens ei aftringens. 6. The ſalt or vitriol of iron, called 
SAL Marlis, 7. Tindiura Martis cum ſpiritu ſalis. 8. 
FroxkEs Martiales, or flowers of iron. Theſe ate com- 
monly given in form of a bolus, from three or ſour 
grains to twenty. A tincture made by digeſting four 
ounces of the flowers in a pint of proof ſpirit, is a ſufſi- 
ciently elegant chalybeate, and may be given in doſes of 
a tea-ſpoonful, . LixiviumM Marti,. 10. Extraftum 
Martis, is formed by inſpiſſating ſolutions of iron in wine, 
or other vegetable acids, to the conſiſtence of an extract. 
11. Mars ſolubilis, or chalybs tartarizatus, is obtained 
by grinding the filings of iron, with an equal weight of 
cryſtals of tartar, forming the mixture into a maſs with 
water, then pulvetizing, and repeating the humectation 
and exſiccation alternately, till the whole falls into an 
impalpable powder. This elegant and uſeful chalybeat 
is given either in a ſolid or liquid form, from two or 
three grains to ten or more. It has been uſually diſtin-- 
guiſhed in the ſhops by the name of its inventor, Dr. Wil- 
lis. 12. Mars ſolubilis alkalizatus, is prepared by calcining 
a mixture of iron filings and tartar in a crucible for ſome 
time with a red heat, and again calcining ſuch part as 
cannot eaſily be reduced into fine powder. But alkaline 
ſolutions of iren are ill- adapted for medicinal uſe, and 
are at preſent wholly neglected. Lewis Mat. Med. See 
CHALYBEAT, and Mineral and Chalybeat WATERS, 


IRON, for the bluing of, ſee BLUING. 
IRON, for the expanſion of, by heat, ſee HEAT and Prxo- 


METER. 
See CHamBERS. 


by dipping the ſtained part in water, ſprinkling it with 
a little of the powdered eſſential ſait of wood - ſorrel, then 


rubbing on a pewter-plate, and waſhing the ſpot out 
with warm water. 


Iron-moulds, yellow lumps of earth or ſtone, found in 


chalk-pits, about the Chiltern, in Oxfordſhire, and elſe- 


where ; being in reality a kind of pyrites, or indigeſted 
iron ore. 5 


Ino 


Ins one. Tt has been ſuppoſed that no iron is found in its 
Metallie ſtate ; though a malleable native iron is mentioned 


by Wallerius, Linnzus, and Cartheuſer z and it is now | 
known that native iron exiſts in many places; the moſt | 


remarkable maſs of this fort is that diſcovered in Siberia; 
which weighs 1600 pounds. It is of that ſpecies called 
red. pot iron, being malleable while cold, but brittle when 
hot. Kirwan El. Min. p. 270. Moſt of the minerals called 
iron ores, have an earthy, ruſty, yellowiſh, or browniſh 
appearance, which proceeds from the ſacility with which 
the true ien ores are decompoſed. All ene and ſtones 
which are naturally yellow or red, and all thoſe which 
acquire theſe colours by calcination, receive them from 
the ferruginous earth mixed with them. The yellow 
and red ochres conſiſt almoſt ſolely of this earth; the 
black and heavy ſands are alfo generally ferruginous. 
One of the richeſt iron ores is a heavy ſtone, the ſurface 
of which, when newly broken, is red and bluiſh, and 1s 
exceedingly hard. A quintal of this ore, according to 
Cramer, affords from fixty to eighty pounds of the beſt 
iron by a fingle fufion. The rden ore moſt commonly 
found is a ſtone of the colour of ruſt, of an intermedi- 
ate weight betwixt thoſe of ores in general, and unme- 
tallic flones. Blood-ftone, or hæmatites, ſanguine or 
red-chalk, and emery, are iro ores: moſt of theſe ſub- 
ſtances require little calcination before they become cap- 
able of attraction by a magnet and ſolution in aqua ſortis; 
but the iren obtained from them is of a bad quality. ron 
ores are of various forms : ſometimes they are earths, 
ſometimes ſtones, ſometimes grains. 
Moſt ores require to be roaſted previouſly to their fuſion, 
ſome more {lightly, and others with a more violent and 
long continued fire; of the latter kind, ate thoſe which 
contain much ſulphur, arſenic, or vitriolic acid; ſuch 
as the black iron ore, fronr which the Swediſh zron is 
ſaid to be obtained: of the former kind, are the ores call- 
ed b97-ores, and others which, being in a calcined ſtate, 
and containing little ſulphureous matter, would, by a 
farther calcination, be rendered leſs capable of being re- 
duced to a metallic ſtate. Ores differ from one another 
with regard to the facility of their fuſion : the fuſible ores 
are thoſe which contain ſulphur, arſenic, or are mixed 
with ſome ſuſible earth: the ores fuſible with difficulty, 
are thoſe which contain no mixture of other ſubſtance ; 
ſuch are moſt of the ores which contain iron in a ſtate 
nearly metallic, and thoſe which are mixed with ſome 
very reſraQory- ſubſtance. TN 
In the ren works in Staffordſhire, after the ore is dug, 
before it be fit for the furnace, they burn or calcine it on 
the open ground with ſmall charcoal, wood, or ſea-coal, 
to make it break into ſmall pieces, which will be done in 
three days. 'This they call annealing or fitting it for the 
furnace. See IRON ſupra. 
Jron may be procured from its ore in a cloſe veſſel in the 
following manner: roaſt for a few minutes in a teſt 
placed under a muſe in a pretty ſtrong fire, two centners 
of ien ore, grolsly powdered, that the volatile particles 
may be in part diſſipated, and the ore ſoftened in caſe it 
be too hard. When it has grown cold, beat it to a very 
fine powder, and roaſt it a ſecond time in a ſtronger tire 
till it emits no ſmell, then take it out of the hre. 
Compoſe a flux of three parts of the common white flux, 
and one part of powdered glaſs, and add of ſandiver 
and coal-duſt of each one half part. Add to this flux 
three times the quantity of the roaſted ore, and mix the 
whole very well together; then take a good crucible, well 
juted within, and put into it the ore mixed with the 
flux ; cover it with common falt, and fhut it cloſe with 
a tile, and with lure applied to the joints. Put the com- 
mon wind-furnace upon its bottom part, having a bed 
made of coal-duſt; introduce into the furnace a ſmall 
grate ſupported on its iron bars, and a ſtone upon it 
whereon the crucible may ſtand; ſurround the whole 
with hard coals not very large, and light them at top. 
Make the hre very ſtrong, and continue to add freſh fuel, 
that the veſſel may never be naked at top. When the 
fire has thus been continued in its full ſtrength for an 
hour, take out the veſſel, and ſtrike on the floor where it 
ſtands, to collect all the particles of iron into a body; 
and when cold, break the veflel, and you will find the 
pure 1r 4m, 
The fuel uſed in moſt parts of Furope for the ſmelting 


of ores of iran is charcoal, which produces an iron ca- 


pable of being rendered malleable by forging, better 
than any other. However, lately in ſeveral works in 
England and Scotland, iren ore has been ſmelted by 
means of pit-coal, «previouſly reduced to cinders or 
COAKS, by a kind of calcination ſimilar to the operation 
of converting wood into CHARCOAL, by which the aque- 


ous aud fulphureous parts of the coal are expelled, while | 
only the more fixed bituminous parts are left behind. In | 


France unealcined pit-coal bas been tried, but without 
lucceſs. The uſe of peat, mixed with charcoal, and like- 
wile by itſelf, has been introduced in ſome parts of Eng- 


land. Mr, Maſon informs us that at Colebrook Dale, in 
Shropſhire, Mr, Ford makes iron brittle or tough as he 
pleaſes, from iron ore and coal; both got in the ſame dale; 
there being cannon thus caſt, fo ſoft as to bear turning 
like wrought iron. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 482. ſeck. 6. 

Iaox-sick, is applied to a ſhip or boat, when her bolts, 
nails, or ſpikes, are fo eaten with ruſt, that they make 
hollows in the planks whereby the ſhip leaks. 

[RoN-woed, /ideroxylon, in Botany, a genus of the entandria 
monogynta claſs. Its charaCters are theſe : the empale. 
ment of the flower is permanent, and is cut into five 
ſegments; the flower is bell-ſnaped, divided into five 
parts at the brim; it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, the 
length of the petal, terminated by ſingle ſummits z and 
a round germen, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crown- 
ed by a ſingle ſtigma; the germen afterwards becomes a 
roundiſh berry, having one cell, containing four ſeeds. 
There are two ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Guod 
Hope. Linnzus enumerates eight. 

'The wood of theſe trees being very cloſe and ſolid, has 
"as occaſion for this name being applied to them, it 
cing ſo heavy as to ſink in water: and the title of iren- 
wood having been applied to the wood, by the inhabitants 
of the countries where it grows, has occaſioned the bo- 
taniſts to conſtitute a genus by this name. But as the 
characters of the plants have not been ſo well examined 
as could be wiſhed, occafioned by their ſeldom flowering 
in Europe, it is very probable, that the plants which have 
been ranged under this genus, do not properly belong to 
it. Miller. 

Is 0x-wort, fideritis, Cuni'a, in Betany, a genus of the di- 

dynamia gymneſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has an oblong tubulous empalement, cut in- 
to five ſegments at the top; it is of the lip kind, of one 
petal, almoſt equal; the tube is cyiindrical, the chaps 
oblong and taper ; the upper lip is crect, and cut into 
two acute ſegments; the under lip is cut into three; the 
two fide ſegments are acute, the middle round and cre- 
nated; it has four ſtamina-within the tube, two of which 
are as long as the tube; the other ſhorter; and a four- 
pointed germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, a little longer 
than the ſtamina, crowned by two ſtigmas, the upper is 
cylindrical, concave, and torn; the lower, ſhort and mem- 
branaceous z the germen turns to four ſeeds, which ripen 
in the empalement. There are eleven ſpecies in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem, 
The comnon #ron-wert grows in Germany, Italy, and 
France; and flowers in June: the herb is uſed; it is 
ſaid to be good for wounds and ruptures; and to be ſo 
drying, as to cure a fluor albus. 

IRoN-werk, in a Ship, denotes all the pieces of iron, of 
whatſoever figure or ſize, which are uſed in its conſtruc- 
tion; as bolts, boom-irons, which are compoſed of two 
rings nearly reſembling the figure of 8, nails, ſpikes, 
chains and chain-plates, block-ſtrops, crauks, braces, 
pintles, and goodgings. 

IRONY, derived from give, diſ/mulation, in Oratory, 

a figure in ſpeech, whereby we plainly intend ſomething 
very difterent from what our words expreſs; as when we 
ſeem to praiſe a perſon at a time when we evidently raliy 
and diſcommend him. 
Quintillian calls this figure diverfiloguinum, diſſimulation, 
and i//nfion; and obſerves that it may be known by the 
manner of the pronur.ciation, or from the nature of the 
perſon or the thing. The ſubjects of irony are vices and 
follies of all kinds: and it has thus been uſed by the molt 
grave perſons on proper occaſions. Socrates uſed it ſo 
much as to acquire the name of neh, or the dell. It 
was allo uſed by the prophet Elijah, 1 Kings, xviti. 27+ 
by Solomon, Eccleſ. xi. 9. and by our Saviour himſelf, 
Mark vii. 9. 

IRRADIATION, fgniſies an «manation, or ſhooting out 
of rays, or ſubtle effluvia, from any body. Sec EMaNA- 

TION, Ray, EFFLLUVIA, and QUALITY. 

IRRATIONAL Numbers, the fame as ſurd numbers, See 
Sun D and NUMBERS, 

IRRATIONAL Dxantities, See RATIONAL Quantities, 

IRRATIONAL Soul. See Sour. 

IRREDUCIBLE a/, in Algebra, is uſed for that caſe of cubic 
equations where the root, according to Cardan's rule, ap- 
pears under an impoſſible orimaginary form; and yet isreal. 
Thus is the equation, x?—go x—100=0, the root, aC- 

3 


cording to Cardan's rule will be 5 504 44 500 
+ . gov — 21500, which is an impoſſible expreſ- 


Gon, and yet one root is equal to 10; and the other two 
roots of the equation are alſo real. Algebraiſts, for two 
centtiries, have in vain endeavoured to reſolve this caſe, 
and bring it under a real form; and the queſtion 1s not 
teſs famous among them than the ſquaring of the circle 
is among geometers, | 
It is to be obferved, that as in ſome other caſe 


— 
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s of cubic 


equations, the value of the root, though rational, 13 
found 


9 


IRR 


{ound under an irrational or ſurd form ; becauſe the root 
in this caſe is compounded of two equal ſurds with con- 
trary ſigns, which deſtroy each other; as fx=5+Y/5+5 
—+5; then x=10. In like manner, in the irreducible 
caſe, when the root is rational, there are two equal ima- 
ginary quantities, with contrary ſigns, joined to real 
quantities; ſo that the imaginary quantities deſtroy each 


3 === 
other. Thus the expreſſion : Sy, 5$0+4/=—24500=5+ 


R hn 
a — 53 and %%% df on But 5+ 
STS CLV 5=10=x, the root of the propoſed 
equation, 

Dr. Wallis ſeems to have intended to ſhew, that there is 
no caſe of cubic equations zrreducible, or impracticable, 
as he calls it, notwithitanding the common opinion to 
the contrary. Algebra, chap. 48. p. 179, 180. edit. 
1685. 

Thus in the equation ri — 63r = 162, where the va- 
lue of the root, according to Cardan's rule, is r= 


9 the doctor 
ſays, that the cubic root of 81+y/ — 2509, may be ex- 
tracted by another impollible binomial, viz. by 3 447 
— 3; and in the ſame manner, that the cubic root of 
81 — 9 — 2700 may be extracted, and is equal to 2—' 
z; from whence he infers, that 144% —3+$—# 
= 3=9, is one of the roots of the equation propoſed. 
And this is true. But thoſe who will conſult his Algebra, 
p. 190, 191, will find that che rule he gives is nothing 
bur a trial, both in determining that part of the root 
which is without a radical ſign, and that part which is 
within; and if the original equation hal been ſuch as to 
have its roots irrational, his trial would never have ſuc- 
ceeded. Beſides, it is certain, that the extracting the 
cube root of 81 — 2700, is of the ſame degree of 
diſſiculty as the extracting the root of the originel equa- 
tion - 63yr=162 ; and that both require the triſection 
of an angle for a perfect ſolution. See M. de Moivre in 
the Appendix to Saunderſon's Algebra, p. 744, &c. 

For Cardan's rule, fee Cubic EQUATION. 

Mr. Maſeres, curſitor baron of the exchequer, has lately 
deduced, by a long train of algebraical reaſoning, from 
fir Iſaac Newton's celebrated binomial theorem, an in- 
finite ſecies, which will reſolve this cafe, without any 
mention of either impoſhble, or negative quantities. In 
a ſcholium, he compares his own ſolution with thoſe of 
Dr. Wallis and Mr. De Moivre. Phil. Tranſ. vol, Ixviii. 

art i. art. 42. 

IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates from the common 
forms ot rules. 

Thus we fay, an irregular fortification, an, irregular 
building, &c. See BUILDING, FORTIFICATION, Bas- 
TiOY, and PLACE. 

I«REGUIAR Fours, in Geometry, is that whoſe ſides and 
angles are not equal. See REGULAR. _ 

IRKEGCUL ARS, in Grammar, are ſuch inflexions of words 
as vary from the general rule, or pattern. 

IRkEGULAR, among the Caſui/?;, is applied to a perfon 
who is unqualified for entering into orders, as being a 
baſtard, maimed, &c. or to an eccleſiaſtic, who is inter: 
dicted, ſuſpended, or cenſured, and by that means ren- 
dered incapable of holding a benefice, or diſcharging 
any of the ſacred functions. : 

InREGULAR bodies, are ſolils not terminated by equal and 
ſimilar ſurfaces. : 

IRREGULAR, in the Ar! of Building, is applied not only 
to the parts of an edifice which deviate from the propor- 
tions eſtabliſhed by antique monuments, and confirmed 
by architects; as when a Doric column is made nine 
modules high, or a Corinthian eleven; but alſo to the 
places and figures of buildings, where the angles and 
fides are made unequal, as in moſt of the ancient caſtles; 
where, without any necellity or confinement from the 
ſituation, they effected fuch irregularity. ; 
A column is allo faid to be irregular, not only when it 
deviates from the proportions of any of the five orders, 
but when its ornaments, whether in the ſhaft, or the 
capital, are abſurd and ill choſen. 

In REGUHAR Leap. in MMufic. See LEAP, 

IRREGULARITIFS in the Moon's Motion. See Moo. 

IRREPLEVIABILE Returnum, See RETURNUM. 

IRREPLEVIABLE, or IRREPLEVISABLE, in Common 
Law, ſignifies what may not be replevied, or ſet at large 
upon ſureties. 

 IRRIGATION, #rrigatic, denotes the watering a meadow, 

or garden. 5 

IRRITABILITY, in Anatomy and Medicine, a term farſt 

invented by Giifſon, and adopted by Dr. Haller, to denote 

an eſſential property of all animal bodies; and which, 
he ſays exills independently of and in contradiſtinction 
to ſenſibility, This ingenious author calls that part of 
the human body #7itable, which becomes hertet upon 

being touched; very irritable, if it contracts upon a 
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flight touch; and the contrary, if by a violent touch it 
contracts but little, He calls that a ſenſible part of the 
human body, which, upon being touched, tranſmits the 
impreſſion of it to the ſoul; and in brutes, he calis thoſe 
parts ſenſible, the irritation of which occaſions evident 
bgns of pain and diſquiet in the animal. On the con- 
trary, he calls that inſenſible, which being burnt, tore, 
pricked, or cut, till it is quite deſtroyed, occaſions no 
ſign of pain nor convulſion, nor any ſort of change in the 
ſituation of the body. From the reſult of many cruel 
experiments, he concludes, that the epidermis is inſen- 
ſible; that the ſkin is ſenſible in a greater degree than 
any other part of the body; that the fat and cellular 
membrane are inſenſible; and the muſcular fleſh ſenſible, 
the ſenſibility of which he aſcribes rather to the nerves 
than to the fleſh itſelf, The tendons, he ſays, having 
no nerves diſtributed to them, are inſenſible. The liga- 
ments and capſulæ of the articulations are alſo concluded 
to be inſenſible; whence Dr. Haller infers, that the 


ſharp pains of the gout are not ſeated in the capſulz of 


the joint, but in the ſkin, and in the nerves which cree 
upon its external ſurface. The bones are all inſenſible, 
ſays Dr. Haller, except the teeth; and likewiſe the 
marrow. Under his experiments the perioſteum and 
pericranium, the dura and pia mater appeared inſenſible; 
and he infers, that the ſenſibility of the nerves is owing 
to the medulla, and not to the membranes. The arte- 
ries and veins are held ſuſceptible of little or no ſenſa- 
tion, except the carotid, the lingual, temporal, pha- 
ryngal, labial, thyroidal, and the aorta near the heart, 
the ſenſibility of which is aſcribed to the nerves that ac- 
company them. Senlibility is allowed to the internal 
membranes of the ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, ureters, 
vagina, and womb, on account of their being of the ſame 
nature with the ſkin: the heart is alfo admitted to be 
ſenſible : but the lungs, liver, ſpleen, and kidneys are 
poſſeſſed of a very imperſect, if any ſenſation. The 
glands, having few nerves, are endowed with only an 
obtuſe ſenſation. Some ſenſibility is allowed to the 
tunica choroidis and the iris, though in a leſs degree 
than the retinaz but none to the cornea. Dr. Haller 
concludes, in general, that the nerves alone are ſenſib'e 
of themſelves, and that in proportion to the number of 
nerves apparently diſtributed to particular. parts, ſuch 
parts poſſeſs a greater or leſs degree of ſenſibility. 
Irritability, according to Dr. Haller, is fo different from 
ſenſibility, that the moſt irritable parts are not at all ſen- 
ſible, and vice verſa, He alledges facts to prove this po- 
ſition, and alſo to demonſtrate, that irritabiliiy does not 
depend upon the nerves, which are not irritable, but 
upon the original formation of the parts which are ſuſ- 
ceptible of it. [rritability, he ſays, is not proportioned 
to ſenſibility; in proof of which, be obſerves, that the 
inteſtines, though rather leſs ſenſible than the ſtomach, 
are more irritable ; and that the heart is very irritable, 
though it has but a ſmall degree of ſenſation. 
Irritability, according to Dr, Haller, is the diſtinguiſhing 
charaQeriltic between the muſcular and cellular fibres ; 
whence he determines the ligaments, perioſteum, menin- 
ges of the brain, and all the membranes compoſed of the 
cellular fubſtance, to be void of irritability. The ten- 
dons are unitritable: and though he does not abſoluteiy 
deny irritability to the arteries, yet his experiments on the 
aorta produced no contraction. The veius and excretory 
ducts are, in a {mall degree, irritable ; and the gall-blad- 
der, the ductus choledochus, the ureters and urethra 
are only affected by a very acrid corroſive; but the lacteal 
veſſels are conſiderably irritable. The glands. and 
mucous ſinuſes, the uterus in quadrupeds, the human 
matrix and the genitals are all irritable; as are allo 
the muſcles, particularly the diaphragm. The cſo- 
phagus, ſtomach, and inteſtines, are irritable: but of all 
the animal organs, the heart is endued with the greateſt 
irritabil ty, In general, there is nothing irritable in the 
animal body but the muſcular fibres; and the vital parts 
are the moſt irritable. This power of motion, ariſing 
from irritations, is ſuppoſed to be diflerent from all other 
properties of bodies, and probably reſides in the gluti- 
nous mucus of the muſcular fibres, altogether indepen- 
dently of the influence of the ſoul. The zrritability of 
the muſcles is ſaid to be deſtroyed by drying of the fibres, 
congealing of the fat, and more eſpecially by the uſe of 
opium in living animals. The phyliological ſyſtem, of 
which an abſtract has been now given, has been adopted 
and confirmed by Caſtel and Zimmerman; and alſo 
by Dr. Brockleſby, who ſuggeſts, that zrritability, as 
diſtinguiſhed from ſenſibility, may depend upon a ſerics 
of nerves different from ſuch as ſerve either for volun- 
tary motion or ſenſation. Haller's Diff. on the ſenſible 
and irritable Part of Animals, tranſlated by Liſſot. paſhm. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. art. 38. p. 240. This ſyſtem has 
been <ontroverted by Mr. Le Cat, and particularly by Dr. 
Whytt in his Phyſiological Eſſays. El. ii. 
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ISABELLA, in Conchyliology, the name given by the French 

naturaliſts to the beautiful pale-brown voluta, ſo much 
eſt:emed in the Dutch cabinets. 

ISAGON, in Geometry, is ſometimes uſed for a figure con. 

ſiſting of equal angles. 

ISAIAH, or the Prophecy of Is AA, a canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament. {ſarah is the firſt of the four greater 
prophets; the other three being Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel. This prophet was of royal blood, his father 
Amos being brother to Azariah, king of Judah, The 
five firſt chapters of his prophecy rclate to the reign of 
Uzziah; the viſion in the ſixth chapter happened in the 
time of Jotham: the next chapters, to the fifteenth, in- 
clude his prophecies under the reign of Ahaz; and 
thoſe that were made under the reigns of Hezekiah and 
Manaſſch, are related in the next chapters to the end. 
Jſaiab foretold the deliverance of the Jews from their 
captivity in Babylon by Cyrus, one hundred years before 
it came to paſs, But the molt remarkable of his predic- 
tions are thoſe concerning the Meſſiah, which deſcribe 
not only his deſcent, but all the remarkable circumſtances 
of his life and death. The ityle of this prophet is noble, 
nervous, ſublime, and florid, which he acquired by con- 
verſe wich men of the greateſt abilities and elocution : 
Grotius calls him the Demoſthenes of the Hebrews. 


However the profoundneſs of his thoughts, the loftineſs | 


of his expreſſions, and the extent of his prophecy, ren- 


der him one of the moſt difficult of all the prophets ; and | 


the commentaries that have been hitherto written on his 
prophecy fall ſhort of a full explication of it. Biſhop 
Lowth's new tranſlation, &c. publiſhed in 1778, throws 
conſiderable light on the compoſition and meaning of 
Td. + 

I5AMBLUCIS, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus 
of foſſils of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but of the columnar, 
not the rhomboidal kind, See Tab. of Feſſi's, Claſs 2. 
The ſelenitæ of this genus conſiſt of fix tides, and two 
obtuſe or abrupt ends; and all their ſides being very 
nearly of the ſame breadth, they much reſemble broken 
pieces of the columns of ſprig-cryſtal. | 
The bodies of this genus, as well as the reſt of the co- 
lumnar ſelenitz, are ſubject to a longitudinal crack, 
which ſometimes admnting a ſmall quantity of clay, 
ſhapes it into the figure of an ear of graſs. Hills Hitt. 
of Foſſ. p. 121. Sce the article SELENITES. 

ISARUS, in Zoolegy, a name given by the ancients to the 
CHAMOIS goat. 

ISATIS, in Zotany. See Woap. 

IsaT1s, in Zoolegy. See LaGoPus, 

ISATODES, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and ſome other 

of the old writers to expreſs a greeniſh colour of the 
bile diſcovered in the ſtools, which reſemble the colour 
of the herb 7z/atis, or woad. This was clteemed an in- 
dication of a highly depraved bile, | 

ISCH ZEMON, in Botany, a name uſed by many authors. 
for the graſs called gramen mannæ, manna graſs, or Rul- 
ſia-ſeed. 

Ischx MON was alſo a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
any thing given as a remedy in hzmorrhages, or other 
fluxes ot blood, whether from wounds or otherwiſe. 

ISCHAMUM, in Botany, the name by which Linnzus 
calls the /charanth, or camel's hay. This makes a pecu- 
liar genus of plants, of the polygamia m:noecau claſs z the 
characters of which are theſe: it has male and herma- 
phrodite flowers, diſtinct from one another; the male 
flower is very ſmall, and always ſtands upon the glume 
of the cup of the ſcmale flower ; its cup is a bivalve 
glume, with no awns, and containing only one flower ; 
the flower is another bivalve gloom of the ſize of the 
cup, and without awns; the flamina ate three ſhort 
capillary filaments, and the antherz ſimple; the her- 
maphrodi:e flower is larger; its cup is a large bivalve 
glume, placed within the common glume; and termi- 
nated by a twiſted awn, or beard between each valve ; 
the flower is a {mall double glume; the piſtil conſiſts of 
an oblong germen, and two reflex ſtyli; all the glumes 
of the cup, flower, & c. continue to ſurround and incloſe 
the ſeed; and they never drop it out till forced from 
them, each containing one ſeed. 

ISCHAS, in Botany, a name given by Cluſius, and ſome 
others, to thoſe ſpecies of tuhymal or $PURGE, which 
have tuberous or knobby roots, and are called by others 
apios. 

150 KENIA, lextuæ, in Antiguity, anniverſary ſports cele- 
brated at Olympia, in memory of lichenus, the grandſon 
of Mercury and Hiereaz who, in a time of famine de- 
voted himſelf to be a ſacrifice for his country, and was 
honoured with a monument near the Olympian ſtadium. 


ISCHIADIC, toxia%S-, derived from wwxia;, or xiv, 
coxa, the hip, an epithet given by phylicians to two veins 
of the foot, which terminate in the crural. 

The firſt called the great :/chiadic, is formed by ten 
little branches, proceeding from the toes, which uniting 
together, pals by the muſcles of the calf the leg. 
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The leſſer iſchiadic is formed by ſeveral ramifications, 
proceeding from the ſcin and muſcles, which encompaſs 
the articulation of the thigh.—— They are alſo called 
ſeiatic veins. , 

[SCHIAS, |8cHIADICA or ISCHIATICA. SeeScriATica, 

[SCHIO-CAVERNEUX, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Winſlow, and other of the French anatomiſts, to a 
muſcle of the penis, called alſo by ſome the poſterior and 
callateralis penis, but now generally named, from its 
office, the erector. 

ISCH10-CAVERNEUX is alfo applied by the ſame authors to 
a muſcle of the female pudenda, called by ſome the 
muſculus cliteridis, and clitoridis manifeſlus muſculus, and 
by Cowper and Albinus, from its office, the erector 
clitoridis. 

ISCHIUM, or Isch, derived from wy, robur, flrength, 
in Anatomy, the name of one of the bones of the hip; 
called allo coxa and coxmdiy. 

In the iſchium is a deep cavity, called cetyle or acetabulum, 
which receives the head of the thigh bone. This cavit 
is encompaſſed with a cartilaginous circle, which ſerves 
to ſtrengthen the thigh. 

he iſchium is one of the oſſa inominata of authors.— 
See Tab. Anat. (Offeel.) fig. 3. lit. S. u. 19. fig. 12. lit. c. 
This is the loweſt portion of the os innominatum, as alſo 
of the whole trunk. It is divided into the body, the tu- 
beroſity, and the ramus or branch. 

The body of the es iſchium forms the loweſt and greateſt 
part of the acetabulum, and ſends out an apophyſis back- 
ward, called the ſpine of the //chium. The tuberofity 
is very thick, unequal, and turned downward; and it is 
on this part that the whole body reſts, when we fit. It 
appears cartilaginous, becauſe ot the dried and hardened 
remains of the tendons. The whole convex portion of 
it is originally an apophyſis, of which the marks are obli- 
terated ſooner in ſome ſubjects than in others: thice 
muſcular impreſhons may be diſtinguiſhed in it. 

The branch of the z/ch:um is a kind of thin flat produc- 
tion, or apophyſis, which aſcends forward from the 
tuberoſity of the curvature of the os pubis, and it is often 
covered in part by a continuation of the epiphyſes of the 
tuberoſity. 

Theſe three parts of the iſchium, taken together, form a 
large opening, which makes the greateſt part of the 
foramen ovale. Three other notches are remarkable in 
this bone ; one poſterior, between the tuberolity and the 
ſpine, for the paſſage of the internal obturator muſcle, 
which 1s a little cartilagmous, and divided into three or 
four ſuperficial channels ; one Jateral, between the tube- 
roſity and the acetabulum, for the paſſage of the external 
obturator muſcle; and one interior, at the edge of the 
acetabulum for ligaments. Winſlow. 1 

ISCHN AMBLUCIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of foſlils of the claſs of the SELEN1Tz, but one 
of thoſe which are of a columnar form, not of the com- 
mon rhomboidal one. See Tab. of Foils, Claſs 2. 
The word is derived from the Greek, wxvo, thin, aug, 
blunt or obtuſe, and xn, a column, and expreſſes a body 
in form of a thin flatted column, with obtuſe ends. 
The bodies of this genus are of an octohedral figure, 
conſiſting of {x long planes and about two broken ends. 
The top and baſe planes are broader than the reſt. ihe 
crack which runs through the whole length of bodies of 
this genus is often filled with clay, which ſpreads itſelf 
into the form of an car of ſome graſſes; of this genus 
there are only four known ſpecies. Hill. 

ISCHNOPHONIA, formed of 10, thin, and gm, voice, 
a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs that weaknels 
and ſhrillneſs ot the voice which attends perſons in fore 
diſeaſes ; more uſually, however, it is underitood to ex- 
preſs a ſtammering or imperfection in the ſpeech. 

ISCHURIA, wx*pia, formed from cð*ũ , I /lep, and gon, 
urine, in Phy/ic, a diſcaſe conſiſting in an entire ſupprel- 
ſion of urine. 

It is occaſioned by any thing which may obſtruct the 
paſſages of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the bladder, 
as ſand, (tone, mucus, &c.—lIt may aiſo ariſe from an 
obſtruction of the nerves, which paſs to the reins or 
bladder, as we ſee it does, in a palſy of the parts below 
the diaphragm. —The too great diſtention of the bladder 
may alſo produce the ſame effect; for the hbres being 
much lengthened, and conſequently condenſed, the ſpi- 
rits neceſſary for their contraction cannot get admittance z 
whence it is that perſons, who have retained their urine 

a long time, find a great deal of diſhculty in diicharging 
it. Sce SUPPRESSION of urine, 

ISCUSTOS, a word uſed by the writers of the middle ages 
as the name of a gem, but ſeeming to be only a corrupt 
way of ſpelling aſbeſtos. Albertus ſays it was of a 
Yellowidh colour, and found in Spain, and that its fibrous 
texture made it capable of being wrought into cloth, 
which when - thrown into the fire, was not conſumed, 


but only cleaned by burning. Sec ASBESTOS, ir 
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ISELASTICS, J laſtica, a kind of games, or combats, ce. 
lebrated in the cities of Greece and Aſia, in the time of 
the Roman emperors, 

The victors at theſe games had very conſiderable privi- 
leges conferred on them ; after the example of Auguſtus 
and the Athenians, who did the like to the conquerors at 
the Olmpic, Pythian, and Iſthmian games. They were 
crowned on the ſpot, immediately aſter their victory; 
had penſions allowed them; were furniſhed with pro- 
viſion at the public coſt; were carried home in triumph, 
and made to enter their cities through a breach in the 
walls; whence their appellation from «oc>auy, to enter. 

ISIA, loea, feaſts and ſacrifices anciently ſolemnized in 

honour of the goddeſs Iſis. 
The % were full of the moſt abominable impurities ; 
and for that reaſon, thoſe who were initiated into them 
were obliged to take an oath of ſecrecy. They held for 
nine days ſucceſſively, but grew ſo ſcandalous, that the 
ſenate aboliſhed them at Rome, under the conſulate of 
Piſo and Gabinius. They were re-eſtabliſhed by Au- 
guſtus, and the emperor Commodus himſelf aſſiſted at 
them, appearing among the prieſts of that goddeſs with 
his head ſhaven, and carrying the Anubis. 

ISIAC V'ABLE is one of the moſt conſiderable mouuments 
of antiquity, diſcovered at Rome, in 1525, and ſuppoled 
by the various figures in bas relief upon it, to repreſent 
the teaſts of Iſis, and other Egyptian deities. There 
have been various opinions as to the antiquity of this 
monument: ſome have ſuppcled that it was engraved 
Jong before the time when the Egyptians worſhipped the 
figures of men and women. Others, among whom is 
biſhop Warburton, apprehend, that it was made at Rome, 
by perſons attached to the worſhip of Iſis. Dr. Warbur- 
ton conſiders it as one of the molt. modern of the 
Egyptian monuments, on account of the great mixture 
of hicroglyphic characters which it bears. 

ISTACI, pries of the goddeſs Iſis.—Dioſcorides tells us, 

that they bore a branch of ſea-wormwood in their hands 
inſtead of olive. They ſung the praiſes of the goddeſs 
twice a day, viz. at the rifing of the ſun, when they 
ogened her temple; after which they begged alms the 
reſt of the day, and returning at night, repeated their 
oriſons, and ſhut up the temple. 
Such was the life and office of the Vaci; they never 
covered their feet with any thing but the thin bark of the 
plant papyrus, which occaſioned Prudentius and others 
to lay they went bare-footed. They wore no garments 
but linen, becauſe Iſis was the firſt who taught mankind 
the cu'ture of this commodity. See Diodorus Siculus, 
and Plutarch's Iſis and Oris. 

ISIN CLASS, a name given to Muſcovy talc, and to 
IenruvocoLLA; which ſee, 

A ſtrong glue is made of 1/ing/e/+ diſſolved in ſpirit of 
wine. See GLUE and ICHTHYOCOLLA, 

Is1NGLAass-fi/, the Engliſh name of the fiſh from which 
the drug called ich1hy:colla or i/inglifs is made. It is a 
ſpecies of the accipenſer or ſturgeon, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by not having any of the tubercles which the body of 
the common ſturgeon has. See ACCIPENSER and Huso. 

ISIR, or Ixik, a name uſed by ſome of the chemical 
writers ſor an clixir. 

ISIS, in My:hol:gy, a goddeſs of the ancient Egyptians, 
worſhipped by them and many other nations: 7% is 
reported by Bie ure Siculus to have invented many 
excellent medicines : and hence, ſays he, after ſhe was 

" received among the number of the deities, ſhe was applied 
to for the cure of diſtempers; and frequently indicated 
remedies by dreams. Galen takes notice of ſome plaſters 
which bear her name. | : 

Is1s, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by Linnzus to expreſs 
a genus of ZOOPHYTES, comprehending fix different 
ſpecies. : ; 

ISKA, a name given by the ancients to a light kind of 
agaric, growing to the old ſlumps of the oak, hazel, and 
other trees. This being a very light kind of fuel, was 
uſed by the ancients in the manner of a cautery, as we 
have learned from the Indians to uſe moxa or the down 
of mug wort leaves. 

ISLAM. See ManoMETANS. 

ISLAND, or IsLE, a tract of dry land encompaſſed with 
water; either with the ſea, a river or lake. In which 
ſenle ou ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from contnent, or 
terra firma, 

Some conclude that iſlands are as ancient as the world, 
and, it is by no means probable, that the large nds, 
far remote from the continent, are new, or that they 
either aroſe out of the ſea, or were torn from the main 
land. Nor is it leſs certain, that there have been new 
land formed by the caſting up of vaſt heaps of clay, 
mud, ſand, &c. as that, for inſtance, of Tlongming, in 
the province of Nanquin in China: or by the violence 
of the ſea, which has torn off large promontories from 


| 
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the continent, as the ancients imagined Sicily, and even 
Great Britain to have been formed, It is alſo certain, 
that ſome have emerged above the waves; as Santorini 
formerly, and three other ie near it lately; the laſt 
in 1707, which roſe from the bottom of the ſea, aſter an 
nu" rn that was ſuppoſed tb have looſened it from 
its hold. i Pe 
Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that iflands were form- 
ed at the deluge : others think they have been rent and 
ſeparated from the continent by violent ſtorms, inunda- 
tions, and earthquakes. Theſe laſt have obſerved that 
the Eaſt Indies, which abound in andi more than an 
other part of the world, are likewiſe more annoyed wit 
earthquakes, tempeſts, lightnings, volcanos; &c. than 
any other part. 1 
Varenius thinks moſt of theſe opinions true in ſome in- 
ſtances, and believes that there have being and pro- 
duced each of theſe ways. St. Helena, Alcenſion, and 
other ſteep rocky and, he ſuppoſes to have become fo, 
by the ſeas overſſowing the neighbouring champaigns. 
By the heaping up huge quantities of ſand, and other 
terreſtrial matters, he thinks the iflands of Zealand, 
Japan, &c. were formed : Sumatra and Ceylon, and moſt 
of the Eaſt Indian undes, he rather thinks were rent 
off from the main land; and concludes, that the and. 
of the Archipelago were formed in the ſame way; 
imagining it probable, that Deucalion's flood might 
con ribute towards it. 
The ancients had a notion, that Delos and ſome few 
other i//ands roſe from the bottom of the ſea z which, 
how fabulous ſoever it might appear, agrees very well 
with ſome later obſervations, Seneca takes notice, that 
the nd of Theraſia roſe out of the Agean ſea in his 
time, of which the mariners were eye witneſſes. 


Floating-lsLAxDs. Hiſtories are full of accounts of 


firating-i/lands ; but the greater part of them are either 
talſe or founded on exaggerations. What we generally 
ſee of this kind is no more than the concretion of the 
lighter and more viſcous matter floating on the ſurface 
of water in cakes, and with the roots of plants, ſorming 
congeries of different ſizes, which not being fixed to the 
ſhore in any part, are blown about by the winds, and 
float on the ſurface. Theſe are generally found in lakes, 
where they are confined from being carried too far; and 
ſrom being broken by the agitation of the water. And 
in proceſs of time ſome of them acquire a very conſider- 
able ſize. Seneca tells us of many of theſe frating- 
i/lands in Italy; and ſome later writers have deſcribed 
not a few of them in other places. But however true 
the hiſtories of theſe might have been at the time when 
they were wrote, there remain very few proofs of their 
truth at this time, theſe . nd having either diſappeared 
again, or been fixed to the ſides, in ſome part, in ſuch a 
manner as to have made a part of the thore. Pliny tells 
us of a great und, which at one time ſwam about in 
the lake Cutilia, in the country of Reatinum, which 
was diſcovered to the old Romans by an oracle: and 
Pomponius teils us, that in Lydia there were ſeveral 
i/lands ſo looſe in their ſoundations, that every little ac- . 
cident ſhook and removed them. Herodotns ſpeaks alſo 
very largely of the lake Chemuis in Agypt. See AB- 
SORPTIONS of the Earth. x 
Gryphiander has written a Latin treatiſe expreſſly on 
iſlands, de inſula. 

IsLAN Us, Fortunate, See FORTUNATE. 

ISLAND, Cy. See CRYSTAL. 

IsLaND-fiſp, in the Fif-trade, a name given to the com- 
mon COD-FISH, when it has been caught and preſerved 
in Iceland | 

ISLEBEIANUS lapis, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by 
authors to a kind of blackiſh ſlate, very heavy, not very 
hard, and eabily ſplitting into thin flakes. It is dug near 
Lieb in Thuringia, whence it has its name, and is much 
of the nature of that ſort of black ſlate which we have 
common in England, lying over the coal ſtrata. 

As our flate of this kind contains uſually leaves of fern 
and other plants, this foreign kind contains the impreſ- 
ſions of ſeveral kinds of fiſh, ſo exactly delineated in 
ſhape, and with the fins, ſcales, and all other parts ſo per- 
fect, that the ſpecies are eaſily known. All theſe im- 
preſſions and delineations are, however, fo flat and thin, 
and have taken up fo little room in the ſtone, that the 

ſeem rather to have been the ſkins and exuviz of fi 

than the whole bodies of them; but this is not wonder- 
ful when we conſider how eafily the bodies, and even 
the bones of fiſhes may be diſſolved; and that theſe 
exuviz are lodged in a ſubſtance which contains a vi- 
triolic ſalt, very capable of effecting ſuch a ſolution. 
It is eaſy to conceive, that this and other ſuch ſalts, 
while in a ſtate of ſolution in water, before the concre- 
tion of the matter of this ſtone into a hard maſs, might 


make that water a menſtruum capable of thus diſſolving 
| dhe 


the bodiesana > 1:8 of fiſhes, while the outer ſkin and 
ſcales being tech tougher, and of a very difterent na- 
ture, might eſcape the effects of them. It is well known 
that the fins and ſcales, and other external parts of fiſh, 
are much more capable of bearing maceration in water 
than the internal ſubſtances of them; and it is eaſy to 
conceive that theſe, after having withſtood that power in 
the water, would at length ſubſide down among the 
muddy matter that was go form ſome of the ſtrata of 
this ſlate: the motion of the water would not fail to 
expand their ſkins, though ever ſo thin, into the true and 
exact ſhape of the whole fiſh; and when thus laid along 
upon the furface of the new formed ſtratum, the next 
quantity of the ſame matter that ſubſided would form 
another ſtratum, which falling evenly upon the former, 
would cover it, and on the following concretion of both, 
the figure of the fiſh would be beautifully preſerved be- 
tween two plates or flakes of a fiſſile ſtone. 
It is very remarkable, that as in theſe ſlates of Iſleb pre- 
ſerving hſhes, the external parts only are preſerved, the 
bones and fleſh being waſted ; ſo, on the other hand, in 
thoſe foſſile fiſhes brought from Syria, the ſkins and 
ſcales are wanting, and the ſkeletons are principally the 
part preſerved. In ſome of theſe the bones are not 
clean, ſmall parcels of the fleſh being ſound petrified 
among them; but this fleſh is {tripped of the ſkin. The 
ſtone in which theſe Syrian fiſhes are preſerved is allo 
very different from the Iſleb ſlate, being whitith or greyiſh, 
and very hard. Ihe ſtones of this kind found on mount 
Libanus, where they are very commcn, have very fine 
delineations of the ſtar-filh completc. Woodw. Cat. 
Foeff. vol. ii. p. 23, &c. 
ISLEBIANS, in Eccls/io/tical Hiftory, a name given to thoſe 
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That @f two i ſeperimetrical triangles, which have th 
ſame baſe, and one of them two ſides equal, and th 
other unequal, that is the greater whoſe ſides are equal, 
That of i/operimetrical figures, whoſe ſides ate equal in 
number, that is the greateſt which is equilateral, ang 
equiangular, 
Hence flows the ſolution of that popular problem, To 
make :he hedging or walling, which will fence in one 
acre, or any other determinate number of acres, a, fence 
in any other greater number of acres whatever, 6. 

For, call one ſide of a parallelogram, whoſe area is the 


number of acres az then will Abe the other ſide, and 2 
x 
Tax, will be the perimeter of the parallelogram ; which 
muſt be equal to four times the ſquare root of 5, that is, 
2_+2x=4v6, whence the value of x will eaſily be 
* 
had by the ſolution of a quadratic equation; and infinite 
numbers of ſquares and parallelograms may be made, 
which ſhall have the ſame perimiter, yet different areas, 
E. gr. If one ſide of a ſquare be 10, and one fide of x 
| parallelogram be 19, and the other 1, ſuch ſquare 
and parallelogram will be 7z/operimetrical, viz. each 403 
yet the area of the ſquare will be 100, and of the pa- 
rallalelogram only 19. | 
Tſoperimetrical lines and figures bave greatly engaged the 
attention of raathematicians ſince the invention of flu. 
xions. The analyſis of the general problem concerning 
figures, that, among all, thoſe of the ſame perimeter 
produce maxima and minima, was given by Mr. James 
Bernouilli, from computations that involve ſecond and 
third fluxions. And ſeveral inquiries of this nature have 


who adopted the icntiments of a Lutheran divine of | been ſince proſecuted in like manner, but not always with 


Saxony, called John Agricola, a diſciple and companion 
of Luther, a native of eb, whence the name; who, 
interpreting literally ſome of the precepts of St. Paul 
with regard to the Jewiſh law, declaimed againſt the 
law, and the neceſhty of good works. Sec ANTINO- 
MIANS, 

ISLES, in Architefure, the ſides or wings of a building. 
ISNARDIA, in the Linnean Syſtem of Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, of the tetrandria monogynia clals ; 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are theſe : the 
eup is a perianthium, formed like a bell, {lightly divided 
at the exiremity into four pointed ſegments; it has no 
petals; the ſtamina are four filaments, growing out of 
the middle of the cup; the antherw are ſimple; the 


germen-of the piſtil is incloſed in the ſubſtance of the | 


cup; the ſtvle is ſimple, and longer than the ſtamina; 
and the ſtigma is thick aud laige; the fruit is made 
out of the baſis of the cup, which is ſquare, and has four 
cells; the ſeeds are few in number, and of an oblong 
figure, 


ISOCHRONAL, or Is0cazonovs, is applied to ſuch 


VIBRATIONS of a PENDULUM, as are performed in 
equal times. 
Of which kind are all the vibrations or ſwings of the 
ſame pendulum, whether the arcs it deſcribes be longer 
or ſhorter; for when it deſcribes a ſhortcr arc, it moves 
ſo much the flower; and when a long one, proportion- 
ably falter. 
Is0CHRONAL Line, is that wherein a heavy body is ſop- 
ofed to deſcend without any acceleration, 
Latkaize, in the Act. Erud. Lipſ. for April, 1689, has a 
diſcourſe on the linea iſechrona, in which he ſhews, that 
a heavy body, with a degree of velocity acquired by its 
deſcent from any height, may deſcend from the tame 
point by an infinite number of 7/-chronal curves, which 
are all of the ſame ſpecies, differing from one another only 
in the magnitude of their parameters; ſuch as are all 
the quadratocubical paraboloids, and conſequently timilar 
to one another. He ſhews alſo how to find a line, in 
which a heavy body delcending, thall recede uniformly 
from a given point, or approach uniformly to it. See 
CYCcLOID. ' 
ISOETES, in Botany, a genus of the cryptogamia claſs o 
ferns: the characters of which ae, that the ſmall flowers 
form an anthera, within the baſe of the leaf, and the 
female a double-celled capſule in the ſame ſituation, 
I50MERIA, formed of et, equal, and At, part, in Algebra, 
a method of freeing an equation from fractions, by re- 
ducing all the fractions to one common denominator, and 
then multiplying each member of the equation by that 
common denominator, 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
converſion of equations, 
ISOPERIMETRICAL Figures, are ſuch as have equal pe- 
rimecters, or circumferences. 
It is demonſtrated in geometry, that among !/perimetrical 
figures, that is always the greatelt which contains the 
molt ſides or angles, — From whence it follows, that the 
circle is the moſſ capacious of all igures which have the 
fame circumference with it, 
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* * 


equal ſucceſs. Mr. Mac Laurin, to vindicate the doctrine 
of fluxions from the imputation of uncertainty, or ob- 
ſcurity, has illuſtrated this ſubject which is commenly 
conſidered as one of the moſt abſtruſe parts of this doc- 
trine, by giving the reſ{olution and compoſition of theſe 
problems by fiſt fiuxions only; and in a manner that 
ſuggeſts a ſynthetic demonſtration, ſerving to verify the 
ſolution. Analylis magni Problematis E 
Act. Erudit. Lipſ. 1701. p. 213, ſeq. See Mac Laurin's 
Floxions, book i. chap. 13. p. 486, ſeq. See alſo Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. 1706, 1718, and Jo. Bernouilli Oper. tom. 
i. p. 202. 208. 424, ſeq. tom. ii. p. 235, ſeq. 

ISOPSEPHUS, I7ooþngc, in Antiquity, an appellation given 
to judges, who had equal juriſdiction and authority; it 
was likewiſe applied to a caſe where the votes were equal 
on both ſides. Another ſenſe is given to it, viz, when 
the letrers of different words made up the ſame ſum, they 
were ſaid to be wobrpz bnuala; for the Greeks had no 
other cyphers ro number with, but the letters of their 
alphabet; ſo that @ Ggnified one, Þ two, y three, &c. 
But bebde words, the ancients had likewiſe whole verſcs 
of this kind; and it is pretended that there are ſeveral 
ſuch verſes in Homer. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. vol. iii. p. 
311, ſeq. 

ISOPYRUM, in B-tany, a genus of the foljandria po- 
lyzynia claſs. Its charaQters are theſe: the flower has 
no empalement; but has five oval petals, and five ſaort 
tubulous nectaria, fituated within the petals; it has a 
great number of ſhort hairy ſtamina, and ſeveral oval ger- 
mina. which afterwards become ſo many recurved capſules 
with one cell, filled with ſmall ſeeds. There are three 
ſpecics. 

ISORA, in Bztany, the name given by Plumier to a genus 
of plants called by Linnzus, HELICTERES, 

ISOSCELES triangle, of io, equal, and grey, leg, is a 
triangle which has two equal ſides. In an „ celes 
triangle, FDE (Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 57.) the angles 
and u, oppoſite to the equal ſides, are equal: and a line 
drawn from the top or vertex, F, cutting the baſe into 
two equal parts, 1s perpendicular to the baſe. The 
ſame line aiſo biſects the vertical angle of the triangle. 
It appears likewiſe, that if the equal ſides be produced, 
the angles under the baſe will be equal, the ſum of thole 
above and below reſpectively being equal to two right 
angles. And if the vertical angles of two cela kri- 
angles be equal, the two triangles will be equiangular. 
Moreover, every equilateral triangle mult be equiangular. 

ISPIDA. See K1iNG-#/her, 

ISSONG, in Botany, a name given by the people of Guinea 
to a ſpecies of plant, which they infuſe in water, and al- 
terward boil, and then waſh the head with it, as a cure 
tor all kinds of the head-ach. It is a plant deſcribed by 
the botanical writers under the name of p:i/um ve/icarturn 
frutlu nigro, alba macula natato, the bladder-pea, with a 
black ſruit marked with a white ſpot ; and called by the 
people of Malabar, where it allo grows very plentitully, 
ulinga. It is alſo ſound in Barbadoes and Jamaica, an 

is there called par/ley. Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 232. 

ISSUANT, IssvitG, in Herallry, is underſtood of a 
lion, or other animal, in a coat of arms, that ſeems jut 

coming 


* 
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coming out from under a chief, feſſe, a houls, a wood, ( 


or the like; and only ſhews half his body. 
It is not very eaſy to diſtinguiſh the lion vant from the 
lion naiffant : ſome ſay the I uant is that which comes 
out from the bottom of the chief, ſhewing his head, 
neck, the tip of his fore-legs, and his tail, againſt the 
chief of the coat; whereas the naiſſant has its riſe about 
the middle of the field, and ſhews all his fore part, with 
the tip of his tail, as if he were riſing out of the earth. 
ISSUE, in Common Law, has divers applications; being 
ſometimes taken for the children begotten between a man 
and his wife—ſometimes, for profits growing from amer- 
cements or fines—ſometimes, for profits of lands and 
tenements but more frequently, for the point of matter 
— in ſuit, whereupon the parties join, and put 
their cauſe to the trial of the jury. | 
In all theſe occaſions, iſſue has but one ſignification, 
which is, an effect of a cauſe preceding ; as the children 
are the effect of the marriage between the patents; the 
profits growing to the king or lord, from the puniſh- 
ment of any man's offence, are the effect of his tranſ- 
reſſion; the point referred to the trial of twelve men, 
is the effect of pleading, or proceſs. 
Iſſues concerning cauſes are of two kinds; that upon 
matter of fact, and that upon matter of law, An ue 
in fact is when the plaintiff and defendant have agreed 
upon 2 point to be tried by a jury; and ie in law is 
when there is a demurrer to a declaration, plea, &c, and 
a joinder in demurrer, which is an //ue at law to be de- 
termined by the judges. ſues in fact are either general 
or ſpecial 
Issux, General, ſeems to be that whereby it is referred to 
the jury to bring in their verdict, whether or no the de- 
fendant hath done any ſuch thing as the plaintiff lays to 
his charge. 
For example, if it be an offence againſt any ſtatute, and 


the defendant plead Not guilty ; this being put to the | 


jury, is called the general ue. — So if a man complains of 
a private wrong, which the defendant denies, and pleads 
no wrong, nor diſſciſin; and this be referred to the jury; 
it is likewiſe the general iſſue, ; 
Iss uE, Special, is that, wherein ſpecial matters being al- 
ledged by the defendant in his offence, both parties join 
on this point, and ſo go to a demurier, if it be que/ito 
juris; or elſe to a trial by the jury, if it be gueſtio fact: 
as in aſſault and battery, where the defendant pleads that 
the plaintiff (truck firſt. 
Issux, Feigned, in Chancery, is uſed when a matter of fact 
is ſtrongly controverted, and the court directs the matter 
to be tri:4 by a jury: but as no jury can be ſummoned 
to attend this court, the fact is uſually directed to be 
tri-d at the bar of the court of king's bench, or at the 
aſſiſes upon a feigned iſſue. For, in order to bring it 
there, and have the point in diſpute, and that only put 
in i//ue, an action is feigned to be brought, wherein the 
pretended plaintiff declares, that he laid a wager of 51. 
with the defendant, that 4 was heir at law to B. and 
then avers that he is fo, and brings his action for the 5 l. 
"he d-f-ndant allows the wager, but avers that A is not 
the her to B.: and thereupon that i ue is joined, which 
is dirccted out of chancery to be tried; and thus the 
verdict of the jurors at law determines the faCt in the 
court of equity. Theſe feigned iſſues ſeem to be bor- 
rowed from the /ponſis judicialis of the Romans; and are 
alio frequently uted in the courts of law, by conſent of 
the parties, to determine ſome diſputed right without the 
formality of pleading, and thereby to fave much time 
and expence in the deciſion of a cauſe. Blackſt. Com. 
book in. p 452. 
Is8VEs en /heriffs are for neglects and defaults, by amerce- 
ment and fine to the king, levied out of the iſſues and 
rofits of their lands; and double or treble u may be 
Jaid on a ſheriff for not returning writs, &c. But they 
mult be taken off before they are eſtreated into the 
exchequer, by rule of court, on good reaſon ſhewu. 
Tjjue; Iliall be levied on jurors, for non-appearancez though 
on reaſonable excuſe proved by two witneſles, the juſtices 
may diſcharge the ſues. * 
Issuks, in Phy/fic and Surgery, ſmall artificial apertures in 
a fleſhy part of the body, to drain off ſuperfluous moiſ- 
ture, or give vent to any noxious humour. : 
They are uſually made in the arms, legs, or back, either 
by cauſtics or inciſion. Caution is uſed to place them 
about the middle of a muſcle, that the neceſſary motion 
of the part may not incommode them, or pain the pati- 
ent. There is an eaſy way of making an ue, which 
ſucceeds beſt in children; it is done after this manner: 
baving applied a ſmall piece of bliſtering plaſter, about 
the bigneſs of a [mall pea, to the part where you would 
have an iu, and letting it lie on for a few hours, it will 
cauſe a bliſter; the ſkin being raiſed, apply a pea, as 
uſual ; and compreſs it tight with a bandage, till by de- 
grees it ſinks in, and forms an iſſucs | 
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The method by inciſton is performed thus: firſt that 


the proper place with ink; then elevating the integus 
ments between the thumb and fore-finger of the ſurgebri 
and an affitant on each ſide, yqu next proceed to make 
an inciſion through them, either with the ſcalpel ot 
lancet, big enough to admit a pea, which being inſerted 
and covered with a plaſter and compreſs, nothing more 
than your roller is wanting to complete the operation. 
Thus by cleaning and dreſſing the wound every morning 
and evening with a freſh pea, it by degrees, in a day or 
two, degenerates into a little ulcer, diſcharging daily a 
quantity of purulent matter, which ſhould be carefully 
cleanſed or wiped off at every dreſſing. 

There is a ſecond method of making 1/ues by Wer 
the ſkin with an actual cautery, or red-hot iron, whic 
is uſually included in a ſort of capſula, or caſe of iron, 
to conceal it from terrifying the patient. When the caſe 
is fixed upon the proper part for the iſſue, the red-hot iron 
is then prefſed down upon the integuments, and the eſchar 
or burn is next to be dreſſed with freſh butter or bafilic6n, 
till by repeating the dreſſing every day, it ſeparates, and 
then, the ulcer formed, it is to be filled with a pea, and 
drefled as before. | 
The third method of making i/ues is is by the application 
of potential cauteries, or corroding medicines; in order 
to which a piece of plaſter is firſt perforated, and then 
applied, ſo as its aperture may cover the place marked 
with ink for the iſue : a piece of the cauſtic is then put 
into the aperture of the plaſter, and retained cloſe down 
upon the ſkin, with ſome ſcraped lint, a ſmall compreſs, 
and a large plaſter ; and laſtly, with a larger compreſs and 
bandage. 'The patient is then to be ordered to reſt for 
about ſix or eight hours, more or leſs, according to the 
ſtrength of the cauſtic, which time being elapſed, and 
the dreſſings removed, the eſchar is to be treated as be- 
fore directed in an actual cautery. 

In whichever of theſe methods the ue is made, it muſt 
be drefled at leaſt twice every day, eſpecially if it runs 
well, and in the ſummer ſeaſon : and at each dreſſing 
you mult put in a freſh pea, and cover it with a clean 
plaſter, or a piece of waxed paper or filk, or an ivy leaf, 
retained with compreſs and bandage, But the deligation 
for iſſues is much more commodiouſly performed with a 
leathern ſwathe, faſtened by claſps, than by a circular 
linen roller. In this manner iſſues are to be kept open, 
till the patient is recovered of the diſorder for which they 
were made. | 
Iſſues are chiefly made for various diſorders in the head, 
eyes, ears, teeth, ſciatica, and other painful diſorders, 
which are this way frequently relieved or cured. But in 
{ſtubborn diſorders it is frequently neceſſary to make two 
or more zfſues to produce any conſiderable effect, as one 
in each arm, or in one arm and leg of the ſame fide. In 
this caſe proper topical remedies as cantharides, black 
hellebore, &c. ſhould be ſpeedily applied. 

Lues above the ſhoulder-blades are good in aſthmatic 
caſes; and Dr. Mead thinks their benefit, in this and 
ſome other diſtempers, lies not only in giving vent to the 
humours, but likewiſe in leſſening the over-great tenſion 
of the nerves. Monit. et Præcept. Medic. cap. v. The 
uſe of Mues, or ſetons, made in the fide on the part moſt 
affected, is recommended inſtead of bleeding in con- 
ſumptive caſes. See CONSUMPTION. 

In order to cloſe an iſſue, little more is required than to 
diſcharge the pea, and to refrain from putting in any more, 
by which means alone it will cloſe up in a ſhort time: 
but if any. proud fleſh ſhould ariſe, it may be amputated, 
or elſe removed with burnt alum. Laſtly, it is obſerr- 
able, that when the i/ues of people far advanced in years 
ceaſe to make their wonted diſcharge, and turn of a livid 
and blackiſh hue, it is a ſign that they are invaded by 


ſome deſperate diſorder, and that life is very near its 
period. 


ISTHMIA, Iofua, or IsTHMIAN Games, Ludi IsTH M11, 


were ſolemn ſports, being one of the four ſacred games 
celebrated in ancient Greece, 

They were called //hmian, becauſe they were celebrated 
in the Corinthian Iſthmus, a neck of land by which 
Peloponneſus is joined to the continent. | 
Plutarch, in the life of Theſeus, tells us, they were in- 
ſtituted by that hero to the honour of Neptune; in imi- 
tation of Hercules, who had before inſtituted the Olympic 
games to che honour of Jupiter; but Archjas refers their 
inſtitution io the honour of Melicertes, or Palæmon, ſon 


of Athamus king of Thebes, whom the Latins call Por- 


tumnus. Others ſay, they were inſtituted by Niſis, ſon 
of Neptune; and others, by Siſyphus, brother of Atha- 
mus, king of Corinth, about 1350 years before Chriſt. 
Others are of opinion that there were two diſtinct ſo- 
lemnities obſerved in the Iſthmus, one in honour of 
Melicertes, and another in honour of Neptune. 

Archias and others ſay, the conqueror's prize at theſe 
games was a crown of 5 and Stabo 
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lay it was at firſt a crown of pine z and that this was aſter- 


wards changed for one of parſley ; but that at length the 
pine was reſumed ; and to this was added a reward ol 
one hundred filver drachm#, | 

Theſe games were held, according to Pindar, every three 
years, or according to Pliny, every five; and were clteem- 
ed fo ſacred, that, after the deſtruction of Corinth, by 
Mummius, about 146 years before the Chriſtian zra, the 
Sicyonians were charged with the keeping them up. 
They were fo celebrated, and the concourſe at them was 
ſo great, that only the prime perſons of the moſt remark- 
able cities could have place in them. —The Athenians had 
only as much room allotted them as the ſail of a ſhip, 
which they ſent yearly to Delos, could cover. 
ISTHMUS, loduoc, in Geography, a narrow neck, or flip 
of ground, which joins two continents z or joins a penin- 
ſula to the terra firma, and ſeparates two ſeas. 

The moſt celebrated i/hmuſes are that of Panama or 
Darien, which joins North and South America; that of 
Suez, which connects Afia and Africa; that of Corinth, 
or Peloponneſus, in the Morea ; that of Crim-Tartary, 
otherwiſe called Taurica Cherſoneſus; that of the Penin- 
ſula Romania and Eriſſo, or the i/{hmus of the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus, twelve furlongs broad; being that which 
Xerxes undertook to cut through. The ancients had ſe- 
veral deſigns of cutting the ;/hmus of Corinth, which is 
a rocky hillock, about ten miles over; but they were all 
vain, the invention of ſluices being not then known.— 
There have been attempts, too, for cutting the ;/fhmus of 
Suez, to make a communication between the Red-ſea 
and the Mediterranean. 

IsT9MUS is alſo applied by the anatomiſts to ſeveral parts 
of the human body, particularly that narrow part of the 
throat, ſituate betwixt the two tonſils. 

Alſo to the ridge that ſeparates the two noſtrils: and to 
the paſſage in that part of the medulla oblongata of the 
brain, which lies between the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
and which reaches from the place called anus to the fourth 
ventricle, The upper part or cover of this conduit, or 
paſſage, which is betwixt the teſtes and the foremoſt 
vermicular proceſs of the cerebellum, and to which rwo 
it is tied at its two ends, and to the proceſſes which 
come from the cerebellum to the teſtes at its fides, is 
called valenta mayor ; it is of a medullary ſubſtance, and 
its uſe is to keep the lympha from falling out above the 
nerves in the baſis of the ſkull. 

ITAIARA, in [chthyolegy, a name by which ſome have called 
a Brafilian fiſh, of the turdus kind, of great beauty, and 
a a very delicate taſte, more uſually known by the name 
JURUNCAPEBA. 

ITALIAN, the language ſpoken in Italy. 

This tongue is derived 1 from the Latin, and of 
all the languages formed from the Latin, there is none 
which carries with it more viſible marks of its original 
than the Italian. 

It is accounted one of the moſt perſect among the modern 
tongues. It is complained, indeed, that it has too many 
diminutives and ſuperlatives, or rather augmentatives; 
but without any great reaſon : for if thoſe words convey 
nothing farther to the mind than the juſt ideas of things, 
may arc no more faulty than our pleonaſms and hyper- 
les. 
The language correſponds to the genius of the people; 
they are flow and thoughtful; and accordingly, their 
language runs heavily, though ſmoothly z and many of 
their words are lengthened out to a great degree.—They 
have a great taſte for muſic ; and, to gratify their paſſion 
this way, have altered abundance of their primitive 
words; leaving out conſonants, taking in vowels, ſoften- 


ing and lengthening out their terminations, for the fake 
of the cadence. 


Hence the language is rendered extremely muſical, and | 


ſucceeds better than any other in operas, and ſome 
s of poetry : but it fails in ſtrength and nervouſneſs : 
ence alſo a great part of its words, borrowed from the 
Latin, become ſo far diſguiſed that they are not eaſily 
-known again. 
The multitude of ſovereign ſtates into which Italy is di- 
vided, has given riſe to a ou number of different dia- 
lects in that language; which, however, are all good in 
the place where they are uſed. —The Tuſcan is uſually 
preferred to the other dialects, and the Roman pronun- 
ciation to that of the other cities; whence the talian 
roverb, Lingua Toſcana in bocca Romana. 
The Italian is generally pretty well underftood through- 
out Europe, and is frequently ſpoken in Germany, Po- 
land, and Hungary.— At Conſtantinople, in Greece, and 
in the ports of the Levant, the Italian is uſed as com- 
monly as the language of the country ; indeed in thoſe 
places it is not ſpoken ſo pure as in Tuſcany, but is cor- 
rupted with many of the proper words and idioms of the 
place ; whence it takes a new name, and is called Frank 
Malian, See LANGUAGE, 
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ITALIAN coins, meaſures, marble, Alls. See the ſubſtari- 


— 


| 


ITAL1c charater, in Printing. | 
ITaL1c /ef, is the name of a party of ancient philoſo- 


tives. 


ITALIC, or ITALIAN Hours, are the twenty-four hours of 


the natural day, accounted from the ſun ſetting of one 
1 to the ſame again the next day. 


is way of reckoning was uſed by the Jews of old, and 
is uſed by the Italians to this day. x 


See LETTER, 


phers, founded by Pythagoras; ſo called, becauſe that 
philoſopher taught in Italy, ſpreading his doctrine among 
the people of Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, Naples, 
& 


C. 
ITCH, a diſeaſe of the ſkin, wherein it is corrupted 


by 
the ouſing out of certain ſharp ſaline humours, which 
gather into puſtules, and occaſion a pruritus, or itching. 
he pſora or itch is deſcribed by Celſus as a reddiſh 
hardneſs and roughneſs of the ſkin, from an eruption of 
puſtules thereon ; ſome drier, other moiſter wr | ouzing 
out a ſanious matter, which occaſions a continual pruritus, 
or itching. 
Theſe eruptions are moſt frequent about the junctures 
of the limbs, and between the fingers : in ſome they 
ſpread over the whole body; in others they ſoon ceaſe ; 
and in ſome they return at certain ſeaſons of the year. 
In youth, this diſeaſe frequently prevents others, or 
cures them. But it ſometimes degenerates into a leproſy. 
] here are two kinds of itch, a humid and a dry kind. 


Iren, /igns of the. The moſt obvious and general ſigns of 


the itch ae the eruptions of pimples, or puſtules, over 
the whole ſurface of the body, excepting only the head; 
which contain, in the end, a ſanious and ulcerous matter, 
Theſe puſtules uſually appear firſt in the hands, and ſuch 
other parts as are moſt expoſed to the air, and from theſe 
they gradually ſpread themſelves all over the body; the 
body is more turgid in thoſe places where the puſtules 
are ſituated than in a ſtate of health; and theſe puſtules 
are attended with a violent itching, eſpecially in the 
night. After a few days they either break of themſelves, 
or are opened by ſcratching, and then become ſo many 
little ulcers ; theſe, however, uſually heal of themſelves 
in a very little time, and leave no ſcar behind them. 
This kind of benign itch occupies no part but the ſkin, 
and indeed the matter always lies between the cutis and 
cuticula, whence the cutis not being deeply corroded, 
the cuticle eaſily heals. 

In the benign moiſt itch, the puſtules contain a large quan- 
tity of matter, and when broken diſcharge a large flow 
of it; there is alſo round the baſis of the puſtules of this 
kind an inflammatory red circle ; and, in fine, the more 
plainly that appears, the greater is the ſuppuration. 'The 
ulcerations in this kind are deeper than in the dry, and 
the puſtules rather give a ſenſation of pain and burning 
heat than of itching. 

In the benign ary itch, the puſtules are much ſmaller than 
in this caſe, and are full of a limpid water; and tbey ul- 
cerate the ſkin more ſuperficially, and cauſe a violent 
itching rather than any ſoreneſs or heat in the parts. 
The malignant itch, when of the ferine kind, called alſo 
by ſome the ſcorbutic ite, is dry and ſcaly, and frequent- 
ly ſhews bloody ſpots under the larger ſcales. The (kin 
round about thefe is tinged with the ſtagnating blood, 
ſometimes to a red, ſometimes to a livid, or bluiſh black 
colour. The itching from this kind is much more vio- 
lent than from the benign, and on any ſudden change 
of the body, either to hotter or colder, becomes almolt 
intolerable, When the ſcabs and cuticle are ſcratched 
off, as is very frequently the caſe, the cutis underneath 
is ſeen red and bloody, but neither blood nor lymph ate 
diſcharged from the ſcabs in ſome caſes, in others a 
yellowiſh ſerous liquor runs out, and almoſt immedi- 


ately hardens into a ſcab or cruſt like that which was 
pulled off. 


Iren, the venereal, or pocky. This is uſually rather dry than 


moiſt, and does not ſpread itſelf ſo quickly as the other 
kinds. It ſometimes occupies the body in general, ſome- 
times only particular places, as the thighs, the ſcrotum, 
or the face. At its firlt appearance there are uſually felt 
certain little tumors under the ſkin ; and after this there 
appears a ſcab which remains on the part a conſiderable 
time, and will not eaſily be removed or torn off. The 
pain of this is _ and eroſive, eſpecially when it is ex- 
aſperated by ſcratching ; and while this is fixed to ſome 
one part, there are pains felt deep within the fleſh in 
other places, which are moſt intolerable in the night; 
and in women the fluor albus, or whites, is uſually an 
attendant on it; and in men ſometimes a gonorthœa, 
ſometimes bubos and other tumors ; and in infants, who 
are thus affected, from the diſeaſes of their parents, there 
are frequent excoriations, and often criftated and vari- 
coſe excreſcences of fleſh about the anus. 


Iren, the leproue. In this the head is frequently affected, 


the pains are very violent, and the hair and ſkin very fre- 
X 5 quently 


quent!y fall off. There iſſues from the ſcabs white ſa- 
nious matter, and the whole texture of the ſkin is altered; 
the cuticle being beſet with ſmall ſcales, and fecling 
rough like the ſkin of an elephant, whence the diſcaſe 
has been called by ſome elephantiafis. 

In other reſpects, this complaint is attended with no 
ſenſation of pain, or uneaſineſs; but the face is inflated, 
the teeth become black, the breath becomes fœtid, and 
tumors of the bubo kind appear on ſeveral parts of the 
body, all which become finally malignant ulcers ; and 
in the progreſs of the diſeaſe, large ſcabs, with portions 
of the ſkin, fall from different parts of the face. 

Perſons ſubject to the itch. Theſe are principally men of 
a ſanguineous temperament of body and phlegmatic diſ- 
poſition, who moſt eaſily fall into the moiſt itch of the 
ſimple and benign kind, and are of all others moſt diſh- 
cultly cured of it. Thoſe, on the other hand, whoare moſt 
ſubject to the ſimple dry itch, are men of a dry tempera- 
ment and choleric habit. All perſons who cat coarſe 
foods, with much ſalt, and drink ſour and decayed li- 
quors, eaſily fall into this kind; as alſo ſuch as live in a 
damp foggy air, and thoſe who are ſubject to obſtructions 
of the liver, and who have long been afflicted with quar- 
tans. "Thoſe who have a ſuppreſſion or diminuation of 
the uſual quantity of urine, and by that means have the 
ſalt ſeroſities of the blood not duly carried off, are alſo 
more ſubject than others; as alſo, from the ſame cauſe, 
are ſuch as have had old ulcers ſuddenly ſtopped, or iſſues 
dried up; people who have been uſed to cupping, at 
certain regular times, and afterwards neglect it; and 
finally, thoſe of an idle and ſedentary courſe of life. 
Cauſes of it. The cauſes of the ſimple benign itch are a 
ſtaſis and corruption of the lymphatic humours, and this 
is often occaſioned by the humid temperament of the | 
air, which in cold ſeaſons prevents the going off of thoſe 
humours by ſweat, which had been ditected to the ſkin 
by nature for that purpoſe, hence they remain there and 
corrupt; and there are other things which more or leſs 
concur to cauſing it; theſe are a change of the food 
and drink continued for ſome time, and with this a ple- 
thoric habit of body. It is ſometimes the criſis of other 
diſeaſes, as of a quartan, &c. Theſe are the cauſes, and 
theſe the perſons ſubject to the ich, as a primary diſeaſe 
beginning with them; but its uſual method of propagating 
itſelf is by contagion; fiſty people, at leaſt, having it by 
this means, for one, on whom it appears of itſelf. A 
free uſe of ſalted food greatly exaſparates the itch in all 
perſons, but this alone can have bur little effect towards 
the original producing it. The malignant or complicated 
itch owes its origin to other cauſes. The ferine iteh is 
always cauſed by the ſcurvy, and the venereal or pocky 
iteh owes its origin to the corruption of the lymph in the 
venereal diſeaſe, 

Dr. Bonomo has given another account of the cauſe of 
this diſtemper, which is adopted by Dr. Mead : he care- 
fully examined ſeveral globules of the matter picked out 
of the puſtules of itchy perſons with a microſcope, and 
found them to be minute living creatures, in ſhape re- 
ſembling a tortoiſe, of briſk motion, with fix feet, a (harp 
head, and two little horns at the end of the ſnout. Hence 
he makes no ſcruple to impute this contagious diſeaſe to 
the continual biting of theſe animalcules in the ſkin ; by 
means of which ſome portion of the ſerum ouling out 
through the ſmall apertures of the cutis, little watery 
bladders are made, within wnich the inſect continuing 
to gnaw, the infected are forced co ſcratch, and by ſcratch- 
ing increaſe the miſchief ; breaking not only the little 
puſtules, but the ſkin too, and ſome little blood-veſlels, 
and ſo making ſcabs, cruſty ſores, &c. But it has been 
ſuppoſed by others to be more probable, that the ſmall 
| inſets or Ac ART, which are often found in the puſtules 
of the itch, make choice of theſe as a proper nidus, and 
do not originally occaſion them. See ANI1MALCULES. 
Hence we perceive how the itch comes to be catching ; 
ſince theſe creatures by ſimple contact, may very eaſily 
paſs from one body to another ; their motion being won- 
derfully ſwift, and they crawling on the ſurface of the 
body, as well as under the cuticula. 

Hence alſo we learn the reaſon of the cure of this diſeaſe 
by lixivial waſhes, baths, and ointmeuts made of ſalts, 
fulphurs, mercury, &c. theſe being very powerful in kill 
ing the vermin lodged in the cavitics of the ſkin, which 
ſcratching will never do; they being too minute to be 
caught under the nails. And if in practice it is found, 
that this diſeaſc, after it ſeemed to be cured by unction, 


frequently returns again; this is eaſily accuunted for; 


ſince, though the ointment may have killed all the living 
creatures, yet it may not, poſſibly have deſtroyed all their 
eggs laid, as it were, in the neſts of the ſkin; from which 
they afterwards bree agaia, and renew the diſtemper. 
Iren, prognoſties in the, The ſimple benign 1:ch, of the moiſt 
kind, is the mildeft of all the kiads, and in generalthe moit 
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easily cured ; but as it is more ſubject to ulcerations that 
the other kinds, this ſometimes makes the cure in bad 
habits of body more difficult, The dry itch is more trou- 
bleſome, and takes more time in the cure than the moiſt; 
and is more troubleſome to the patieat ; but in the moiſt; 
ſanious, and ſuppurating itch, when it is raſhly treated by 
mercurial and ſulphureous ointments, by quickfilver gir- 
dles, by aſtringents and refrigerants, and is driven in, 
which is a very common caſe, there always ariſe very un- 
happy ſymptoms, ſuch as anxieties of the præcordia, aſth- 
mas, ſuffocative catarrhs, intermittent fevers, and ſome- 
times inflammatory acute ones, both which are of a dif- 
ferent appearance from thoſe diſtempers in their uſual 
ſtate z not unfrequently alſo terrible chronic complaints 
are brought on by this, as cachexies, anaſarcas and wde- 
mas. The iich, in general, when newly caught by in- 
fection, is always much more eaſily cured than when it 
ariſes from a fault in the humours, and is conſequently 
much more deeply rooted: for the ſame reaſon, the chro- 
nic itch is of all others the moſt difficult to be cured ; and 
where there concurs with it a defect or fault of ſome of 
the viſera, as is too often the caſe, the cure is yet greats 
ly the more difficult, The malignant itch is always much 
more deeply rooted in the patient, and of conſquence is 
much more difficult of cure than the ſimple; and in 
particular, the fetine or ſcorbutic itch is one of the moſt 
{tubborn diſeaſes we know of. lu this caſe the food, and 
other circumſtances, oſten make the cure much more 
difficult than it naturally would be: poor people are of- 
ten infeſted with this; and their diet not being in their 
choice are with difficulty cured of it. The venereal itch, 
though generally accounted the moſt terrible of all the 
kinds, is yet much more eaſily cured than the ſcorbutic, 
and ſometimes than the ſimple chronic kind, when treat- 
ed in a proper manner. 
Method of cure. The corrupt ſtate of the humours is to 
be corrected according to their ſeveral kinds. In the be- 
nign itch, this is effected by alexipharmics and diuretics; 
ſuch are decoctions of the woods of guaiacum, ſaſſafras, 
and the like, with elecampane and pimpetnel roots, and 
the common abſorbentsſared with acids, as the crabs- eyes; 
or oyſter-ſhells, ſaturated with lemon juice, or the like; 
and the acrimony of the humours is greatly taken off by 
ſu!phur and nitre given in powders, or by the ſimple bal- 
ſam of ſulphur in oil of almonds. After this, external 
applications complete the cure ; of this kind are the mer- 
curial ointments, and thoſe which contain ſulphur. But 
mercurial unguents cannot be depended upon for this ef- 
fect, unleſs in flight caſes ; as their antipſoric efficacy 
ſeems to reach no farther than thoſe parts of the ſkin to 
which they are applied, and as they cannot with fafety 
be applied freely, to any great extent of the body, parti- 
cularly of the trunk. In the dry itch fomentations and 
baths do much more than ointments ; and his kind are 
decoctions of the oxylapathum root, and a lixivium of 
quick lime ard ſulphur, or the general bathing in mineral 
ſprings. 
In the malignant itch, the ferine or ſcorbutic is to be treat- 
ed as the — to which it owes its origin. The anti- 
ſcorbutic juices ſhould be taken for ſome time, and the 
decoction of tobacco made very ſtrong, is a good exter- 
nal application ; mecurial ointments have alſo their uſe 
here, and the violent heat of the eruptions may be miti- 
gated by camphor, and by the frogs ſpawn plaſter, 
In the venereal itch the method to be uſed for a cure is 
the fame with that for the veneral diſeaſe in any other 
appearance, but in this there muſt be always kept up a 
gentle perſpiration ; mercurial ointments have peculiarly 
a place here: and when the diſeaſe is ſo rooted as to give 
way to no other means, recourſe is to be had to a ſaliva- 
tion: and finally, the cure is to be completed by evacu- - 
ating the corrected humours by ſtool, in which cafe ca- 
lomel is a very uſeful ingredient in purges, and the de- 
coCtions of the diaphoretic and diuretic vegetables are of 
reat ſervice in completing it, and preventing a return. 
Taker Conſp. Med. p. 452, &c. 
The beſt medicine yet known for the itch is ſulphur, 
which ſhould be uſed both externally aod internally, 
The parts moſt affected may be rubbed with an ointment 
made of the flowers of ſulphur, two ounces z crude ſal am- 
moniac finely powdered, two drams; hogs lard, or but- 
ter, four ounces; to which may be added a ſcruple, or 
half a dram of the eſſence of lemon, in order to take away 
the diſagreeable ſmell. About the quantity of a nutmeg 
of this may be rubbed upon the extremities, at bed-time, 
twice or thrice a week, Before the patient begins to uſe 
the ointment, if he be of a full habit, he ought to be 
bled, or take a purge or two. During the uſe of it, he 
ſhould alſo take, night and morning, as much of the 
flower of brimſtone aud cream of tartar, in a little treacle 
or new milk, as will keep the body gently open; and 
take care of catching cold. 'The quantity of ointment 
6 above 
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above directed will generally ſuffice ſor the cute of one 


perſon; but if any ſymproms of the diſeaſe remain, the 
medicine. may be repeated. Mercury is a dangerous, 
and has often proved a hurtful medicine in this diſeaſe; 
and ſhould be uſed with great caution. Mercurial girdles 
have produced many lamentable effects. "Thoſe who 
would avoid this diſeaſe ought to beware of infeCted per- 
ſons, to uſe wholſome food, and ſtudy univerſal cleanli- 
neſs, Buchan. 

ITcu animal, a creature ſaid to be found in the puſtules of 
the itch ; it is a ſpecies of ACcARUs. 

ITREA, in Botany, a name uſed by the ancients in general 
to ſignify the willow but by ſome of the Groxrk writers 
it is alſo uſed as a name for the pine. 

Ir s a, in the Li:-nean Sy/lem of Botary, is a genus of the 
pentondria monogynia claſs : the charatters are, that the 
empalement of the flower is ſmall, permanent, and c- 
rect, ending in five acute points; the flower has hve 
petals, inſerted in the empalement, and five awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina as long as the petals, terminated by toundiſh ſum- 
mits, and an oval germen ſupporting a cylindrical perma- 
nent ſtyle; the germen becomes a long oval capſule, 
with the ſtyle at the top, having one cell filled with 
ſmall feeds. Miller. 

ITHYNTERION, :uwryprey, in Antiquity, a ſtaff of laurel, 
which prophets uſually carried in their hands, otherwile 
called ſcepti on. 

TTINERANT judges, or juſtices, ſuch as were formerly ſent 
with commiſhons into divers counties, to hear chiefly 
thoſe cauſes called pleas of the crown : the fame with what 
are otherwiſe called juſtices in re. See JUSTICE. 

ITINERARIUM, in Surgery, a name given by Hildanus, 
and many other writers, io a ſtaff uſed in the operation 
of cutting for the ſtone, n 

ITINERARY, the deſcription a traveller gives of the 

courſe of his journey, and of the curiofities, &c. he ob- 
ſerved therein. 
The /tinerary of Antonine ſhews all the grand Roman 
roads in the empire, and all the ſtations of the Roman 
army. It was drawn up by order of the emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius; but is now very defective, having ſuffered 
much under the hands of the copilts and editors. 

ITINERARY column. See COLUMN. 

ITERATION. Sce REITERATION. 

ITING, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine iſlands to a bird common among them, 
and ſeeming, by the deſcription, to be of the woodpecker 
kind, It is of the bigneſs of the ſtarling. 

It is a very noiſy bird, but its voice is not diſagreeable. 
People ſay this bird has but one ſtrait gut. 

IVA, in Botany, a genus of the monercra pentandria claſs; 
the characters of which are, that the plants have male 
and female flowers; the male flowers have a common 
three-leaved empalement ; the flowers that form the diſc 
have one petal cut into five parts at the brim ; the re- 
ceptacle is diſtinguiſhed by its hairs; the empalement of 
the female flowers is compoſed of hve floſculous radii, 
which have no corolla; two long ſtyles, and a naked ob- 
tuſe ſeed. 

IVAHAH is the name of one of the canoes or boats uſed 
by the iflanders of the South Sea, for ſhort excurſions to 
ſea : it is wall-fided and flat bottomed. Theſe boats are 
of different ſizes, their length being from ſeventy-two 
ſeet to ten; but their breadth is by no means in pro- 
portion : for thoſe of ten feet are about a foot wide, and 
thoſe of more than ſeventy are ſcarcely two. The fight- 
ing ivahah is the longeſt, with its head and ſtern con- 
ſiderably raiſed above the body, in a ſemicircular form; 
the ſtern is ſometimes ſeventeen or eighteen feet high, 
When they go to ſea they ate faſtened together fide by 
ſide, at the diſtance of about three feet, by ſtrong poles 
of wood, laid acroſs and laſhed to the gun-whales. On 
theſe, in the fore part, a ſtage or platſorm is raiſed, about 
ten or twelve feet long, ſomewhat wider than the boats, 
and ſupported by pillars about fix feet high: on this 
ſtage are ranged the fighting men, whoſe millile weapons 


are ſlings and ſpears; and below the ſtage the rowers fit. 


The fiſhing ivahahs are from forty feet long to ten; thoſe 

of twenty-five feet and upwards occaſionally carry fail. 

The travelling ivabab is always double, and furniſhed 

with a ſmall neat houſe about five or ſix feet broad, and 

ſix or ſeven feet long. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. ii. 
221. 

IVAPECANGA, in Botany, 2 name given by ſome au- 
thors to the climbing plant, of which the ſarſaparilla, 
uſed in medicine, is the root, 

JUBILEE, among the Jews, denotes every fiftieth year; be- 
ing that following the revolution of ſeven weeks of years; 

at which time all the ſlaves wete made free, and all lands 
reverted to their ancient owners. The jubilzes were not 
regarded after the Babyloniſh captivity. 
'The word, according to ſome authors, comes from the 


Hebrew, jel, which ſignifies fifly but this muſt be a 


— 
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miſtake, for the Hebrew Ya, jobel, does not ſigniſy 
fifty; neither do its letters, taken as cyphers, or ac- 
cording to their numerical power, make that number; 
being 10, 6, 2, and 30, that is, 48.—Others ſay, that 
Jobel Fe a ram, and that the jubilee was thus called 
becauſe proclaimed with a ram's horn, in memory of the 
ram that appeared to Abraham in the thicket. Maſius 
chooſes to derive the word from Fubal, the firſt inventor 
of muſical inſtruments, which, for that reaſon, were 
called by his name; whence the words jabel and jubilee 
came to lignify the year of deliverance and remiſſion, be- 
cauſe proclaimed with the ſound of one of thoſe inſtru- 
ments which at firſt was no more than the horn of a ram. 
Others det ive abel from 52), Jabal, in hiphil PAN, . 
bil, which ſignifies to recall or return; becauſe this year 
reſtored all flaves to their liberty, &c. The inſtitution of 
this teſtival is in Lev. xxv. $, 17. . 
The learned are divided about the year of jubilee; ſome 
maintaining that it was ety forty-ninth, and others that 
it was every fiſtieth year, he ground of the former o- 
pinion is chiefly this, that the forty-ninth, year being of 
courſe a ſabbatical year, it the jubilee had been kept ou 
the fiftieth, the land muſt have had two ſabbaths, or 
have lain fallow two years, which, without a miracle, 
would have produced a dearth. On the other hand it is 
alledged, that the Scripture expreſly declares for the fif- 
tieth year, Lev. xxv. 10, 11. And beſides, if the Ju- 
bilee and ſabbatical year had been the ſame, there would 
have been no need of a prohibition to ſow, reap, &c. 
becauſe this kind of labour was prohibited by the law of 
the ſabbatical year. Lev. xxv. 4, 5. The authors of 
the Univerſal Hiſtory, book i. chap. 7. note R, endeavour 
to reconcile theſc opinions, by obſerving, that as the ju- 
bilee began in the firit month of the civil year, which was 
the ſeventh of the eccleſiaſtical, it might be ſaid to be * 
either the forty-ninth or fiftieth, according as one or other 
of theſe computations were followed, he political de- 
fign of the law of the Jub:lze was to prevent the too great 
oppreſſions of the poor, as well as their being liable to 
perpetual ſlavery. By this means a kind of equality was 
preſerved through all the families of Iſracl, and the diſ- 
tinction of tribes was alſo preſerved, that they might be 
able, when there was occaſion, on the jubilee year, to 
prove their right to the inheritance of their anceſtors. It 
ſerved alſo, like the Olympiads of the Greeks, and the 
Luftra of the Romans, for the readier computation of time. 
The jubilee has alſo been ſuppoſed to be typical of the 
goſpel ſtate and diſpenſation, deſcribed. by Iſaiah, lxi. 
ver. 1, 2. in reference to this period, as the © acceptable 
year of the Lord.” | | | 
JUB1ILEE, in a more modern ſenſe, denotes a grand church 
folemnity, or ceremony, celebrated at Rome, wherein 
the pope grants a plenary indulgence to all finners ; at 
leaſt to as many as viſit the churches of St. Peter and St. 
Paul at Rome. | 
The jubilee was firſt eſtabliſhed by Boniface VIII. in 1 300, 
in favour of thoſe who ſhould go ad liming apeftolorum ; 
and it was only to return every hundred years. But the 
firſt celebration brought in ſuch ſtore of wealth to Rome, 
that the Germans called this the golden year; which oc- 
calioned Clement VI. 1343, to reduce the period of the 
Jubilee to fiſty years. Utiban VI. in 1389, appointed it to 
be held every thirty-five years, that being the age of our 
Saviour; and Paul II. and Sixtus IV. in 1475, brought it 
down to every twenty-five, that every perſos might have 
the benefit ot it once in his life, 
Boniface IX. granted the privilege of holding jubilees to 
leveral princes and monaſteries: for inſtance, to the 
monks of Canterbury, who had a jubilee every fifty years; 
when people flocked from all parts to viſit the tomb of 
Thomas a Becket. Jubilees are now become more fre- 
quent, and the pope grants them as often as the church, 
or himſelf, have occaſion for them. There is uſually ene 
at the inauguration of a new pope. 
To be entitled to the privileges of the jubilee, the bull in- 
joins faſtings, alms, and prayers. It gives the prieſts a 
full power to abſolve, in all caſes, even thoſe otherwiſe 
reſerved to the pope; to make commutations of vows, 
&c. in which it differs from a plenary indulgence. During 
the time of jubilee, all other indulgences are ſuſpended. 
One of our kings, viz. Edward Nig cauſed his birth-day 
to be obſerved in manner of a jubilce, when he became 
fiſty 2 of age, in 1302, but never before or after. 
This he did, by releaſing priſoners, pardoning all offences 
except treaſon, making good laws, and granting many 
privileges to the people. 1 | 
Phere are particular jubilees in certain cities, when ſeveral 
of their feaſts fall on the ſame day; at Puey en Velay, 
for inſtance, when the feaſt of the Annunciation happens 
on Good-Friday ; and at Lyons, when the feaſt of St. John 
Baptiſt concurs with the feaſt of Corpus Chriſti, 
In 1640, the Jeſuits celebrated a ſolemn jubilee at Rome; 
that being the centenary, or hundredth year from their 
5 inſtitutions 
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inſtitation, and the ſame ceremony was obſerved in all | 
their houſes throughout the world. 
JUBILEUS, orJuBiL avs, is uſed among the Romaniſts, 


to ſignify a religious who has been fifty years in a mo- 
naſtery, or an eccleſiaſtic who has been in orders fifty 


ears. 
Such veteran religious are diſpenſed with in ſome places | 


from attending matins, or a ſtrict obſervation of any 
other of their rules. 

JuB1LAUs is alſo extended to any man a hundred years 
old; and to a poſſeſſion, or preſcription for fifty years. 
Si ager non invenietur in ſcriptione, inquiratuy de ſenioribus, 
quantum temporis fuit cum altero; & fi ſub cert» jubilæo 
manſit fine vituperatione, maneat in æter num. 

JUCADICE arbor, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the canella alba, or wild cinnamon- 
tree. 

JUCCA, in Botany, the name of a diſtinct genus of plants, 
otherwiſe called YUCca. 

JUCKING, the notes of a cock partridge, inviting the hen 
to come to him. Theſe ſerve the ſportſman in good ſtead 
for finding the places where they are. 

JUCURUTA, a very beautiful ſpecies of owl, found-in 
the Brazils, and variegated with black and yellow. 

DA auricula. See AURICULA. 

JUDAICUS lapis, a ſmall, grey, ſoft, brittle ſtone, in form 

of an olive, having lines drawn regularly on its ſurface, 
as if they were formed by art. 
It is of ſome uſe in phyſic; being ſuppoſed to be endued 
with a lithontriptic power; and therefore is given to 
diſſolve the ſtone in the bladder. It is a kind of extra- 
neous foſſil, being a ſpine of an echinus marinus petri- 
fied. This ſtone has by many been ſuppoſed to be a ſoſ- 
file body in its native figure, but is really the remains of 
a ſpine of an echinus, filled with a plated ſpar. It is 
very common in Syria, and is ſometimes found with us. 
See SPAR, 

JUDAISM, the religious doctrines and rites of the Jews. 

Fudaiſm was but a temporary diſpenſation, and was to 
ive way, at leaſt the ceremonial part of it, at the com- 
ing of the Meſſias. For a complete ſyſtem of Fud«/m, 
ſee the books of Moſes. Fudaiſm was anciently divided 
into ſeveral ſects; the principal whereof were the Phari- 
ſees, Sadducees, and Efſenians. 
At preſent there are two ſects among the Jews, viz. the 
Caraites, who admit of no rule of religion but the law 
written by Moſes; and the Rabbiniſts, who add to the 
law the traditions of the Talmud. 
It has been obſerved, that Judaiſm, of all religions, 
is that which is the molt rarely abjured. In the 13th 
of Edward I. the parliament granted the king a fifteenth 
for the expulſion of Judaiſim. . 
In England, formerly, the Jews and all their goods be- 
Jonged to the chief lord where they lived, and he had 
ſuch abſolute property in them, that he might ſell them; 
for they had not liberty to remove to another lord with- 
out leave. Mat. Paris tells us, that Henry III. ſold the 
Jews to earl Richard, his brother, for a term of years, 
that ques rex excoriaverat, comes eviſceraret. 
They were diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians both living 
and dying; for they had proper judges and courts where- 
in their cauſes were tried, and they wore a badge on 
their breaſt over their cloaths in ſhape of a table; and 
they were fined, if they ſtirred abroad without ſuch 
badges. They were never buried in the country, but 
always brought up to London, and interred without the 
walls. 

JUDAS tree, cercis, in Botany, a genus of the decandria 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
has Gre petals, which are inſerted in the empalement, 
and greatly reſemble a papilionacrous flower; the 
ſtandard is of one roundiſh petal, and the keel is com- 
poſed of two petals ; it has ten diſtinct ſtamina, four 
of which ate longer than the reſt; it bas a long ſlender 
germen, which becomes an oblong pod, with an oblique 
point, baving one cell, incloſing ſeveral roundiſh com- 
preſſed ſeeds, There are two ſpecies, Miller. 

JUDDOCK, in Ornithology, the name commonly given, in 
England, to a ſmall ſpecies of ſnipe, called by authors 
gallinago minima, and in ſome places with us, the ged, 
or JACK ſnipe. 

JUDE, or the Epiſtle of JuDE, a canonical book of the 
New Teſtament, written againſt the heretics, who by 
their impious doctrines and diſorderly lives, corrupted 
the faith and good morals of the Clitiſtians, See 
EpIsTLE. 

In the early ages of Chriſtianity, ſeveral rejected this E- 
piſtle, becauſe the apocryphal books of Enoch, and the 
aſcenſion of Moſes, are quoted in it. Nevertheleſs it is 
to be found in all the ancient catalogues of the ſacred 
writings z and Clement of Alexandria, 'Tertullian, and 
Origen, quote it as written by Jude; and reckon it among 
the books of ſacred Scripture, 
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JUDGE, an officer appointed by the ſorereign owers of 


any country, to diſtribute that juſtice to their ſubjects 
which they cannot adminiſter in perſon; | 
The character of judge is part of the regal autherity, 
whereof the king diveſts himſelf, _ 

Thechief function of jadger is for the trial of cauſes both 
civil and criminal, 7 

The Engliſh judges are choſen out of the ſerjeants at law, 
and are conſtituted by letters patent. Their commiſſions 
are bounded with this limitation, /1@uri guod ad jullitiam 
pertinent ſccundum legem & tonſurtudinem Anzlie: and at 
their creation they take an oath, that they will indiffer- 
ently miniſter juſtice to all them that ſhall have any ſuit 
or plea before them; and this they will not forbear to do. 
though the king by his letters, or by expreſs word of 


mouth, ſhould command the contrary : and they are an- 


[verable in body, land, and goods. 18 Ed. III c. 1. 

By the law of England all judges muſt derive their autho- 
rity from the crown, by ſome commiſſion warfanted by 
law. The judges of the king's bench, common pleas, 
and the barons of the exchequer, are all (excepting the 
chief juſtice of the _ bench, who is created by writ) 
appointed by patent. Formerly they held their places 
only during the king's pleaſure : but now, for the greater 
ſecurity of the liberty of the ſubject, by ſtatute 13 Will. 
III. c. 2. their commiſſions are to be quamdiu ſe bene 
geſſerint, and their ſalaries are aſcertained and eſtabliſhed 
and by 1 Geo. III. cap. 23. they are to continue, notwith- 
ſtanding the demiſe of the crown; and their full ſalaries 
are abſolutely ſecured to them during the continuanee 
of their commiſſions. Though upon an addrcfs of both 
houſes of parliament they may be lawfully removed. 
Judges mult exerciſe their authority in a legal manner, 
and hold their courts in their proper perſons, for they 
cannot act by deputy, nor any way transfer their power 
to another, as the judges of ecelchaſtical courts may. 
Yet when there are ſeveral judges in a court of record, 
the act of any one of them is effectual, provided their 
commiſſions do not require more: fo likewiſe what is 
executed by a majority preſent, is the act of the court: 
but where they are equally divided in opinion, the cauſe 
is to be removed into the exchequer chamber, and for 
that purpoſe a rule is to be made, and the record certi- 
fied, &c. Some things done by judges at their cham- 
bers, are accounted as done by the court; and that they 
may be prepared to hear what is to come before them, 
they are to have a paper of the cauſes to be heard, ſent 
to them by the attorneys the day before they are ſpoken 
to; that if, upon reading the record of any cauſe, any 
ſpecial matter that ariſes ſhould appear doubtful, they may 
ſatisfy themſelves by conſulting books, 

The judges are bound by oath to determine according to 
the known laws and ancient cuſtoms of the realm. Their 
rule herein mult be the judicial decifions, and reſolutions 
upon the various cauſes that have occurred, and not their 
own arbitrary will and pleaſure, or thut of their prince. 
Ju: ges are [ree from all proſecutions for any thing done 
by them in court, which appears to have been an error of 
their judgment. But for wilful corruption, they have 
been complained of to the ſtar- chamber formerly, and 
may now be called to an account in parliament. 

It has been ſaid, that ſcandalous reflections on the judges 
in Weſtminiſter-hall are within the ſtatute of /candalum 
magnatum, 

Thoſe who uſe threatening or reproachful words to a 
Judge fitting in the courts, are guilty of a high miſorifion, 
and have been puniſhed with large fines, impriſonment, 
and corporeal pumfſhment, Afſwilting a judge, fitting in 
the court, by drawing a weapon, without any blow 
ſtruck, is puniſhable with the lots of the right hand, im- 
priſonrhent for life, and forfeiture of goods and chattels, 
and of the profits of the perſon's lands during life ; and 
flaying the chancellor, treaſurer, or the king's juſtices of 
either bench, juſtices in eyre, or jultices of aſſize, and all 
other juſtices aſligned to hear and determine, being in 
their places doing their offices, is a ſpecies of treaſon by 
25 Edw. III. c. 2. However the barons of the exche- 


| 900 as ſuch, are not within the protection of this act. 


udges, who become ſolicitors in a cauſe which they are 
to judge, and ee and extrajudicially tamper with 
witneſſes, or la ur jurors, may be dealt with according 
to the fame capacity to which they baſely degrade them= 
ſelves, Bribery in judges is puniſhable by loſs of office, 
fine, and impriſonment; and by the common law, bris 
bery of judges in relation to a cauſe depending before 
them, has been puniſhed as treaſon. If a judge igno- 
rantly condemns a man to death for felony, when it is 
not felony; for this offence he ſhall be fined and impri- 
ſoned, and loſe his office, If a judze, who hath no 
juriſdickion of the cauſe, give judgment of death and 
award execution, which is executed, ſuch judge is guilty 
of felony; and alfo the officer who executes the ſen- 
tence, And if juſtices of the peace, on indictments of 


14 E tre ſpals, 


treſpaſs, arraign a man of felony and judge him to death, 
and he is executed, it is felony in them. A judge ought 
not to judge in his own cauſe,nor in pleas where he is party. 
It was formerly enaCted, ſtat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 24. that 
none ſhould be juſtices of aſſizes within the county where 
they were born, or do inhabit ; but this is repealed by a 
late ſtatute, 12 Geo. II. c. 25. 

It was formerly held, tk at by a juſtice's acceptance of 


any new name of dignity, his commiſſion was determin- 
ed; but this was remedied by ftatute 1 Edw. VI. c. 7. 


But it has been doubted, whether the dignity of baronet, | 


created ſince that ſtatute, is within the equity of it. 

UDGE, itinerant. See ITINERANT, 

UDGE, in Scripture, is applied to certain eminent perfons 
choſen by God himſelf to govern the Jews, from the time 
of Joſhua till the eſtabliſhment of the kings. 

The Hebrews were governed by fifteen judges, for the 


ſpace of 340 years; viz. from the time of Othniel their 
rſt to that of Samuel their laſt zudge. 


The judges were not ordinary magiſtrates, but were ap- | 


pointed by God on extraordinary occaſions, as, to head 
the armies, to deliver the people from their enemies, &c. 
—Salian has obſerved that they not only preſided in courts 
of juſtice, but were alſo at the head ol the councils, the 
armies, and of every thing that concerned the govern- 
ment of the ſtate; though they never aſſumed the title 
either of princes, governors, or the like. 

In ſome reſpects they reſembled kings; viz. 1. In that 
their authority was given them for lite, and not for a li- 
mited time. 2. They ruled alone, and without any de- 
pendency ; which occaſioned Joſephus to call their ftate 
monarchical. 

Salian remarks ſeven points wherein they differed from 
kings. 1. They were not hereditary. 2. They had no 
abſolute powerof liſe and death, but only according to the 
laws and dependently upon them. 3. They never under- 
took war at their own pleaſure, but only when they were 
commanded by God, or called to it by the people. 4. 
They exaCted no tribute. 5. They did not ſucceed each 


other immediatelv, but aſter the death of one there was | 


frequently an intervalof ſeveral years before a ſueceſſor was 
appointed. 

ty, the ſceptre or diadem. 7. They had no authority to 
make any laws, but were only to take care of the obfer- 
vation of the laws of Moſes. 

JopGEs, or beet of JUDGES, is a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the Iſraelite 
jadges, whereof we have been ſpeaking. 

The author is not known; it is probable the work did 
not come from any ſingle hand, being rather a collection 


of ſeveral little hiſtories, which at firſt were ſeparate, | 


but were afterwards collected by Eſdras, or Samuel, 


into a ſingle volume; and, in all likelihood, were taken | 
from the ancient journals, annals, or memoirs, compoſ- 


ed by the ſeveral judge. 

JUDGMENT, a faculty of the ſoul, by which it perceives 
the relation between two, or more, ideas. 

Thus, when we judge, that the ſun is greater than the 

moon, the underſtanding firlt compares the two ideas of 

the ſun and the moon; and, finding the idea of the ſon 

greater than that of the moon, the will perſeckly ac- 


quieſces in that perception, nor puts the mind upon any 


taither enquiry. 
It is not the underſtanding then that jadges, as is ordi- 


narily thought; ;rdgments and reaſonings on the part of |. 


the underſtanding, are but mere perceptions ; it is the 
will alone that judges, by acquieſcing in what is repre- 
ſented to it by the underſtanding. 


The only difference then between perception, judgment, 


and reaſoning, fo lar as the underſtanding is concerned in 
them, is this: that it perceives a thing Gmply, without 
any relation to any other thing, in a imple perception 
that it perceives the relations between two or more things 
in judgments ; and, laſtly, that it perceives the relations 
that are between the relations of things in reaſonings; ſo 
that all the operations of the underſtanding are in effect 
no more than pure perceptions. | 

Thus, when we perceive, fer inſtance, twice 2, or 4, this 
is no more than a ſimple perception ; when we judge, 
that twice 2 are 4, or that twice 2 ate not 5, the un- 
derſtanding does no more than barely perceive the rela- 
ticn of equality that is between twice 2 and 4, or of 
inequality between twice 2 and 5. Farther, reaſon con- 


ſiſts in perceiving the relation, not between two or more | 
things, for that would be a judgment, but of two or more | 
relations of two or more things: thus, when I con-| 
clude, that 4 being lefs than 6, twice 2 being 4, are by | 
conſequence leſs than fix ; I perceive not only the rela- 
tion of inequality between 2 and 4, and 6 (for this were | 


only a judgment), but alſo the relation of inequality be- 
tween the relation of twice 2 and 4, and the relation 
between 4 and 6; which conſtitutes a reaſoning. The 


7 


— 


— 


. 


6. They did not uſe the enſigns of ſoverein- | 


— 


. id 


underftanding therefore only perceives, and it is the will 
that judges and reaſons, in aſſenting voluntarily to what 
the underſtanding repreſents. 8 | 
Indeed, when the things which we conſider appear clear 
and perſectly evident, it ſeems as if it were not volun- 
tarily, that the mind conſents to them; whence we are 
led to think, that it is not properly the will, but the un- 
derſtanding that zudges of them. But to clear this point 
it muſt be obſerved, that the things which we bender, 
never appear entirely evident, till the underſtanding has 
examined them on all ſides, and has perceived all the 
relations neceflary to judge of them z whence it happens, 
that the will, not being able to will any thing withour 
knowlege, cannot act on the underſtanding; that is, 
cannot defire it to reprefent any thing new in its object, 
as having already viewed it on all ſides that have any re- 
lation to the queſtion in hand. It is obliged then to reſt 
in what has been already repreſented, and to ceaſe to agi- 
tate and diſturb it any farther; in which ceflation it is, 
that zudgment conſiſts. a 

This reſt or judgment, then, not being free when things 
are in their laſt evidence, we are apt to imagine, that it 
is not the effect of the will. So long as there is any 
thing obſcure in the ſubject that we conſider, or that we 
are not fully ſatisfied that we have diſcovered every thing 
neceſſary to reſolve the queſtion, as it happens in moſt 
of thoſe things that are difficult, and that contain various 
relations; we remain at liberty not to acquieſce : the 
will may command the underſtanding to purſue its en- 
quiries farther, and to make new diſcoveries, whence it 
is, that we are more ready to allow the judgments formed 
on theſe ſubjects to be voluntary. 

Moft philofophers, however, maintain, that even the 
Judgments which we form on obicvre things are not vo- 
luntaty; and will have our conſenting to the truth to be 
an action of the underſtanding, which they call ofert, to 
diſtinguiſh it from our conſenting to goodneſs, which 
they attribute to the will, and call it conſent. 

But their error is owing to this, that in our prefent ſtate 
we frequently ſee things to be evidently true, without 
the leaſt reaſon to doubt of them; in which cafe the 
will is not at liberty either to give or refuſe her aſſent: 
but it is not ſo in matters of goodneſs z there being no- 
thing, which we do not know ſome reaſon for forbearing 
to love. So that we here perceive a manifeſt indifference, 
and are fully convinced, that when we love any thing, 
even God, for inſtance, we ufe our liberty, and do it 
voluntarily. But the uſe we make of our liberty is not 
ſo apparent, when we confent to the truth, eſpecially 
when it appears perfectly evident: and this leads us to 
think, that our conſent to truth, that is, our jrdgmer!, 
is not voluntary; as if an action, to be voluntary, mult 
be indifferent; as if the bleſſed above did not love God 
voluntarily, becauſe they cannot be diverted from it by 
any other thing ; nor we conſent freely to this evident 
propoſition, that twice 2 are 4, becaufe we have no ap- 
pearance of reaſon to diſſuade us from it. 


JuDGMEXT, in a Legal Senfe, is a ſentence or deciſion pro- 


nounced by authority of a king, or other power, either 
by their own month, or by that of their judges, and oii- 
cers, whom they appoint to adminiſter jullice in their 
ſtead, | 

Of judę ments, ſome are definitive, others only preparatory, 
proviſional, or interlocutory. See DEFINITIVE, IN TEA“ 
LOCUTORY, &c, 

The ancient words of judgment are very ſignificant, Con- 
ſideratum oft, &c. becauſe judgment is ever given by the 
court, upon conſidetation had of the record and matter 
before them. — In every judgment there ought to be three 
perſons, ator, rews, and judex; plaintiff or proſecutor, 
defendant, and judge. 


JuDGMENY may be given not only upon the trial of the 


iſſue, but on a default, confeſſion, demurrer, or an out- 
lawry, which is a judgment in itſelf. After iſſue joined 
in a cauſe, the plaintiff may, if he thinks proper, accept 
of a judgment from the defendant; but on ſuch a judg- 
ment, a writ of error may be bad without putting in bail, 
which cannot be done on a judgment aſter verdict. All 
Judgments given in courts of record muſt be entered; in 
order to which the plaintiff's attorney, four days af ter the 
record is brought into court, may, if the judgment is out, 
enter judgment by the uſual courſe of the court; but he 
cannot do this ſooner, becauſe the defendant muſt have 
time to bring in a writ of error, or to find out matter for 
an arreſt of judgment. The defendant may oblige due 

laintiff to enter his judgment, in order that he may plead 
it to any other action; and judgment upon a demurrer (© 
a declaration, &c. which does not paſs upon the merits of 


the cauſe, is no bar to it, though other judgments i 


be pleaded in bar to any action brought again for the 
ſame thing. Jud ments are to continue till they 4½ 55 
verſed ; but an action of debt will lie on a good Judges, 


as well after a writ of error is brought, as before it. If 
a plaintiff does not take out an execution within a year 
and a day after judgment is obtained, the judgment muſt 
be revived by a 8CIERE FACIAS. 

JuDGMENTS for crimes, in caſe of treaſon or felony, muſt 
be by an expreſs ſentence, an out-lawry, or abjuration : 
and no judgment can be inſlicted contrary to law, or that 
is not appointed by act of parliament. Theſe judgments 
are of very different kinds; as in high treaſon the offen- 
der is ſentenced to be drawn. hanged, his entrails taken 
out and burnt, his head cut off, and his body quartered, 

&c. In petit treaſon the judgment is, to be drawn to the 

place of execution, and there hanged. But a woman in 

all caſes of high and petit treaſon, is to be drawn and 
burnt. All perſons, for felony, are to be hanged by the 

neck till dead. Judgment in miſpriſion of treaſon, is im- 
iſonment for life: and for miſpriſion of felony, the of, 

13 is ſubject to a fine and impriſonment ; and for 

crimes of an infamons nature, the judgments are diſcre- 
tionary in the breaſt of the court, and thoſe guilty are 
puiſhed by a fine, pillory, &c. See ExecuT1oN of 
Criminals. 

JuDGMENTS for debts, are acknowledged by a perſon's 
giving a general warrant of attorney to any attorney of 
the court in which it is to be acknowledged, to appear 
for him at the ſuit of the party to whom the ſame is to 
be done, and to file common bail, receive a declaration, 
and then to plead, non ſum inſormatus, I am not informed; 
or to let it paſs by nihil dicit, he ſays nothing; upon 
which judgment is entered for want of a plea. Judges 
that ſign judgment of lands, are to ſet down the day of 
the month and year in which they do it; and they ſhall 
be good againſt purchaſers only from ſuch ſigning. 
Where a perſon has acknowledged a judgment for the ſe- 
eurity of money, and afterwards on borrowing more 
money of another perſon, mortgages his lands, &c. with- 
out giving any notice of the judgment to the mortgagee ; 
in ſuch caſe, if the mortgager do not within fix months 
pay off and diſcharge the judgment, he ſhall forfeit his 
equity of redemption, 4 and 5 Will. and Mary. Ac- 
knowledging a judgment in the name of another perſon | 
without his privity or conſent, is made felony, by 21 
Jac. I. c. 26. 

JonDGMENT, Arreſt of. See ARREST. 

Jo pour, ee falſe See ASSIGNING. 

UDGMENT of God. See JupiciuM Dei. 

ator Mafs of. See Mass, 

JuDGMENT, Villainous. See VILLA1NOvUs, 


JUDICATURE, the quality or profeſſion, of thoſe who 
adminiſter juſtice. 


In which ſenſe judicature is a kind of prieſthood. In 
France, offices of judicature are venal. 

JuDiCcATURE is alſo uſed to ſignify the extent of the juriſ- 
dition of the judge, and the court wherein he fits to 
render juſtice, | | 

JUDICE—Corum nm Jubick. See CoRAaM. 

JUDICIAL. See EXTRA JVUDICIAL. 

JuUDIctAL Aſtrology. See ASTROLOGY. 

Jo DICIAL Oratory. See ORaTORY. 

Tunpicial Writs. See Writ. 

JUDICIALIS Lex. See Lex. 


JUDICI ARX Aſtrology. See ASTROLOGY. 
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wood 8 four or ſive inches ſquare, and of feveral 
lengt 
JUG. an earthen pot or pitcher to hold drink ; alſo a term 
uſcd in many parts for a common, paſture, or meadow. 
JUGERUM, a Roman meaſure, the double of the ac. 
quodratus, It was a ſquare of 120 Roman feet. The 
jugerum was divided into 12 unciæ, and the unciæ into 24 


ſcrupulæ. lis proportion to the Engliſh acre is as 10000 
to 16097, 


JUGLANS, in Botany. See WaLnuT TREE. 

JUGULAR, among Anatomiſts, is applied to certain veins 
7 the neck, which terminate in the ſubclavians. See 

EIN. 

The jugular veins are two on each fide; the one external, 
receiving the blood from the face, and the external parts 
of the head; the other internal, which receives the blood 
from the brain. See Tab. Anat. ( Angeio!.} fig. b. lit. it. . 

JuGuLAR is alſo applied to certain glands in the neck, in 
the ſpaces between the muſcles. | 
The jugular glands are in number ſourteen 3 they are of 
different figures, ſome larger, others leſs; they are faſt- 
ened to each other by certain membranes and veſſels ; 
and their ſubſtance is like that of the maxillaries. 
They ſeparate a lympha, which is conveyed by thoſe veſ- 


ſels to the adjacent mulcles. Ir is an obſtruction in thoſe 
glands which occaſions the king's evil. 


JUGULARES, in the Linnæan Syftem, is the name of an 
order or diviſion of fiſh, the general character of which 
is, that they have ventral fins before the pectoral fins. 
This order comprebends five genera, viz. colronyrhus, 
uranoſcopus, trachinus, gadus, and blennius, and thirty-five 
ſuborcinate ſpecies. fx 

JUICE, a liquid ſubſtance, which makes part of the com- 
poſition of plants; being diffuſed among all the ſolid 

arts, and ſerving for their nutriment and growth. 

The jnice, or ſap, is that to PLANTs, which blood is to 

animals. See Fuices of PLANTS. 

There are zuiccs of divers kinds, aqne-us, vinous, oleagi- 


nous, gummous, reſinous, and bituminen:; and of all taſtes 
and colours. 


Joie, Spaniſh. See Lrtquornice. 


Juice 18 alſo applied to ſeveral, and even to all, the fluids, 
or humours, in an animal body.. | 


Ju1CE, nervous and pancreatic. Hee the adjectives. 


Jvicx is alſo applied to the vapours and humidities incloſed 
in the earth. 


Thus cryſtal is ſaid to be formed of a lapidific juice, and 
metals to be generated of vapours and juices condenſed'in 
the earth. 

JuicEs, concrete, in Minerolegy, a name given by many 
authors, to ſuch ſubſtances found in the bowels of the 
earth, as have once been in a ſtate of fluidity, and are 
capable of being rendered fluid again by art, by meatis of 
heat, moiſture, or common agents, | 
Others apply the word concrete to all thoſe ſubſtances 
which may be ſeparated from fluids by chemical opera- 
tions, whether they are afterwards ſoluble in thent again 
or not; ſuch are the particles of ſpar, ſeparated from 
water by a ſlow diſtillation, and remaining at the bottom 
of the veſſel. | 


'The concrete juices of the earth are ſuppoſed to be the 


jupiciary Depojit. See DEPOSIT. 

JUDICIO Falfo. See Far s0. 

JUDICIUM Dei, JUDGMENT of God, was a term ancient- 
ly applied to all extraordinary trials of ſecret crimes ; as 
thoſe by arms, and ſingle combat, and the ordeals ; or 
thoſe by fire, or red-hot plough-ſhares ; by plunging the 
arm in boiling water, or the whole body in cold water 
in hopes God would work a miracle rather than ſuffer 
truth and innocence to periſh. 

Si ſuper defendere non pelſit, judicio Dei, ſcil. aqua vel ferro, 
freret de eo juſiitia. 

Theſe cuſtoms were a long time kept up, even among 
Chriſtians z and they are ſtill in uſe in ſome nations. 
See ORDEAL, WaTER, Cougar, DUEL, and CHam- 
PION. 

Trials of this fort were uſually held in churches, in pre. 
ſence of the biſhops, prieſts, and ſecular judges ; after 
three days faſting, confeſſion, communion, and many 
adjurations and ceremonies, deſcribed at large by Du- 


Cange. 
JuprciuM Affiſz. See AS818E, ' 
JuprtciuM Parium denotes a trial by a man's equals, i. e. 


of peers by peers, and of commoners by commoners. 


In magna charta it is more than once inſiſted on as the | 


principal bulwark of our liberties, but eſpecially by chap. 


29. that no freeman ſhall be hurt in either his perſon or 


roperty, ni per legale judicium parium ſuorum vel per 


gem terre. And this was ever eſteemed, in all coun- 


tries, a privilege of the higheſt and molt beneficia]| 


nature. 


principal things which give the virtue to mineral waters ; 
for thoſe which receive no concretion, and are only 
mingled with the waters in their paſſige through that 
part of the earth where they are evaporated, on the wa- 
ter's being expoſed to the air, though they may give a 
briſkneſs to it, while entire in it, yet are not to be ſup- 
poſed to give the principal virtues. Theſe fluid and vo- 
latile juices all fly off in the analyſes of the waters, but 
the concrete zutices ate more permanent, and leave certain 
ſediments which render them viſible and palpable, after 
the diſtillation of the waters with which they are mixed. 
When theſe happen to be ſimple, and of the ſame ſpecies 
with thoſe known in a ſolid tate, it is eaſy to deduce the 
virtues of the waters from them, and to know what muſt 
be the effect of ſuch fluids as carry ſpar, ſulphur, vitriol, 
or other well-known ſubſtances, into the blood; but it 
ſeldom happens that theſe: things are thus contained 
ſimple and entire in the waters, they are often blended 
variouſly with one another, and often not the whole of 
the known body is contained, but the principles that 
conſtitute ſome part of it, ſuch as the acid of vitriol 
without its metalline part, the baſis of ſea-ſalt without 
its acid, and ſo of the reſt, 

Salts of earth are evidently the moſt ſenſible and the 
moſt common matters which are mixed with water, and 
it is from them in —_— that the medicinal ſprings take 
up their virtues. There is ſcarce any earth that does not 
contain ſome ſort of mineral falt, capable of being waſh- 
ed out by water, though it be generally in imperceptible 


— 


—— — * * 


JUFFERS, among carpenters, a term uſed for pieces of 


uantities ; but where the earths are richer in theſe ſalts, 
the waters not only take them up, but carry alſo with 
them the ſeveral finer particles of the earth itſelf, in 


which 


JUT 


which they ate bedded, and riſing up at ſome ſmall di- 


Ntance from the place, they make medicinal ſprings, of 
virtues anſwerable to the peculiar ſpecies of the ſalt tha! 
was lodged there. We are always able to ſeparate, by 
analyſis, the ſalts and the earths of the mineral waters; 
but when we have done this, we are not arrived at the 
end of the taſk, for they are oſten ſuch mixed ſubſtances, 
that we can neither know them perſectly as they are, nor 
Teparate them. 
The four moſt known and frequent of thoſe concrete 
Juices which are called ſalts, are alum, nitre, vitriol, and 
culinary falt ; but the examination of the waters of dif- 
ferent medicinal ſprings ſhews us, that there are in the 
earth others very different from theſe, and that perhaps 
in great numbers. There is in Aſia a native alkali ſalt, 
or natrum, and in all the mineral waters we celebrate, 
there is a peculiar ſalt ſeparable by evaporation, which is 
nearer allied to this than to any of the other four, to one 
or other of which it has been the cuſtom to reduce 
all ſalts ; and yet different even from this in ſome re- 
ſpects. Beſide this, thoſe juices of the ſaline kind, whoſe 
diſpoſition to concretion is not yet finiſhed, and whoſe 
ſtate is, as it were, but in embryo, or the firſt ſtage of 
being, are not to be known, when ſeparated from the 
waters to which yet they may have perhaps given virtues 
eater than the concrete, in what we call its more pet- 
ect ſtate, might have given: nay, even thoſe that are 
more formed, and are already concreted, or in a ſtate 
capable of concretion, have not ſimple and homogeneous 
ſubſtances in each of the ſpecies. The ſalt that is called 


* culinary ſalt, is obſerved to have two different portions 
mixed together; the one is condenſed and cryſtallized 


by cold and in moiſture, after the evaporation of a part 


of the water wherein this ſalt hath been diſſolved ; and 


the other will not be cryſtallized nor condenſed, but by a 
total evaporation of the water. The portion of this fat 


that is cryſtallized by cold and in moiſture, is the moſt 


ſulpbureous, and by its ſulphureity it will mix itſelf with 
the ſulphureous ſalt of calcined tartar reſolved in a moiſt 


air, or in common water, without turbidneſs, and with- 


out coagulation; but that portion of this common ſalt 
which is not condenſed but by the total evaporation of 


the water which had diffolved it, hath an acidity which 


inſtantly coagulates the ſalt of tartar diſſolved, and al] 


. other ſalts in the ſame ſtate which are ſulphureous and 
' Nitrous Tt is evident, that while this ſalt is in its em- 


bryo ſtate, the one or the other alone of theſe two very 
different ſubſtances of which it is contained, may be mix- 
ed with the waters of a ſpring, and communicate virtues 
different from thoſe which the whole body of the alt 


would have done. This falt alſo being procured by eva- 


ration of the water, or by any other analyſis ot it, 
could not be known or referred to the common ſalts, and 
much leſs if in the earth, as may very eaſily happen, it 
ſhould be united with ſome one of the conſtituent parts 
fd ſome other ſalt, in the ſame diſunited or unfaſhioned 
dave. 
The vitriol which in a moiſt air yields an effloreſcence 
upon ſulphureous marcaſites, has likewiſe a juicy por- 
tion, condenſible only by a total evaporation of its aque- 
ous humidity; this iy-ot a very acrimonious taſte, of an 
unctuous ſubſtance, and eaſily runs to water in a moiſt 
air. This juicy portion of vitriol is very different from 
that which ſhoots and condenſes in the fluid liquor, by 
means of the cold. Theſe cryſtals are pure vitriol acid, 
auſtere, and on being mixed with the ſulphureous and 
nitrous ſalts, a great quantity of earthy matter precipi- 


tates out of them; but the other portion will mix itſelf 


with theſe ſalts in ſoluticn, without turbidneſs or emo- 
tion, not having, like the former, that acidity upon 
which the ſulphurcous or nitrous ſalts can act; which 
is exactly contrary to what happens to common ſalt, of 
which the firſt portion is the moſt ſulphureous, and the 
latter portion the moſt acid. Nitre is allo, like the reſt, 
compoſed of two different ſaline portions, the one more 
ſulphureous, which cryſtallizes with the cold, and in 
moiſture, and the other, which remains diſſolved after 
all the cryſtals are obtained, and which cannot be obtain- 
ed in a dry form, but by the evaporation of all the humi- 
dity. This is leſs ſulphureous than the other part obtain- 
ed in cryſtals, and has ſome acidity which the other has 
not. 

The firſt embryos of mineral ſalts are nothing elſe but 
vapours or juices not concreted, but totally volatile or 


vapotable z of theſe ſome may be condenſed, and in part 
| fixed by the action of fire, or diſengaged from their ma- 


trices, and made capable of concretion by means of the 
air, as is obſerved in certain nitrous, aluminous, and 
vitriolic ſalts. The ſulphureous part, which is formed 


jn the lime, made of certain hard ſtones burnt in the fire, 


which is generally allowed to be a ſpecies of nitre, has 


certainly its ſeminal being in theſe 1 ſtones, and in 
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that ſtate of- its being, is very different from that which 


we find after it has paſſed the fice, which from cold and 
coagulative, changes into cauſtic and reſolutive. This 
cold and coagulative quantity of this ſtony ſalt, in its firſt 
ſtate, maniſeſts itſelf luſhciently in the waters of certain 
rock iprings, which are very limpid and cold, and breed 
cold and ſcirrhous tumors under the throats of thoſe 
people who ordinarily drink them, as in the Alps, &c. 
See BRONCHOCELE. | 

The ſeminal matter of this ſalt then is wholly altered in 
its nature by fire, and is rendered ſulphureous and cauſtic 
as nitre, Fire is able to exalt and alter the ſtate of being 
of this ſalt, but it is no more able to produce it in theſe 
ſtones than in the ſhells of oyſters, &c. of which alſo a lime 
is made, which yields a ſalt not more ſulphureous than 
this. Du Clos, Obſerv. ſur les Eaux Miner. 

The ſeminal being of alum and vitriol muſt, in the ſame 
manner, exiſt in thoſe ſubſtances out of which thoſe ſalts 
are extracted by water, after they have been calcined by 
fire, or expoſed to a flower calcination in the open air. 
They are not found in theſe ſtones before theſe proceſſes, 
yet it is ſufficiently evident that the fire and air could not 
produce them, but could only exalt them there. 

All theſe varicties to which the ſeveral mineral ſalts are 
liable in the different ſtages, and in which they may be 
abſorbed together, and united by water under the earth, 
do not only render the judging of the mineral wATERS, 
which partake of them by analyſes very uncertain, but 
even, in many caſes, perplex and conſound us, by the 
very means by which we ci to underitand them. 


Jo ies, mineral. Many countries afford theſe, and give 


marks by them of treaſures that might be turned to great 
account, were the proper manner of aſſaying them known, 
which is by firſt properly reducing them to a dry ſub- 
ſtance, ſo as to come at the ſolid matter they contain. 
With a view to the diſcovery of metallic veins, the erec- 
tion of falt-works, vitriol-works, alum-works, borax- 
works, and the like, the curious on this ſubject may find 
many excellent hints for farther diſcoveries in the clofe 
of Agticola's work, De re metallica; and the view is far- 
ther carried on by Boyle, Becher, Stahl, and Homberg. 
The Royal Academy of Paris have alſo given ſome hints 
that may be of uſe, in their memoirs z and ſome ptacti- 
cal things are recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
We have accounts in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of 
white and thick fluids like cream, found in mines at very 
great depths, and containing mineral particles. Ihe 
bottoms of our coal-pits ſometimes afford this liquor in 
very large quantities. And ſome of the iron mines in 
Shropſhire, particularly that called the White mine near 
Hes ia that county, affords a great quantity of this ſort 
of z«ice. It is thick as cream, white, and of a ſweetiſh 
taſte, but with a vitriolic twang behind it. This is con- 
tained in the nodules of iron ſtone, which are here a ſort 
of enbydri, very large, compoſed of thick crults, and 
ſome of them holding near a hogthead of this ſort of 
liquor, Phil. Tranſ. No 100. See ENHyYDROSs. 


JUJUBE, or Juvjzvs, zizi/phys, in Botary. Its characters 


are theſe: the flower has no empalement, but has one 
furnel-ſhaped petal, which ſpreads open at the top, and 
is cut into four or five ſegments; it has five awl-ſhaped 
ſta mina, whoſe baſes are inſerted into the petal, and are 
terminated by ſmall ſummits; it has an oval germen ſup- 
porting two flender ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas, 
and which becomes an oblong oval berry, incloting a 
ſingle nut of the ſame form, which has two cells, each 


containing an oblong feed. 'I here are four ſpecics, na- 


tives of the Eaſt, and of the warm parts of Europe, which 


are preſerved in the gardens of the curious. They are 


propagated by planting their ſtones in pots of light earth, 
ſoon after the fruit is ripe, and in winter they ſhould be 
preſerved under a common hot-bed frame, where they 
may be defended from the ſeveter froſts, and in iprivg 
the pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bcd. 
When the young plants are come up, they ſhould be 
enured to the open air by degrees, and in June they may 
be removed out, and placed under the ſhelcer of a warm 
hedge, In this place, they ſhould remain till the begin- 
ning of October, when they are to be removed into the 
green-houſe, or elſe placed under a hot-bed frame, that 
they may be preſerved from the ſroſts. During the winter 
they ſhould have as much air as the ſeaſon will permit, 
and be watered at times, though this muit be very cautioully 
done, aſter they have ſhed their leaves. In the March 
following, before they begin to ſhoot, they are to be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot of light cafth, and 
they ſhould then be plunged into a moderate hot- bed, 
and watered and ſhaded till they have taken thorough 
root; and in May they are to be removed thence into the 
open air, They muſt be bouſed in winter till they are 
about four years old, and then may be tranſplanted in- 


to the naked ground, and will ſtand cur winters. 2 
c 


JUL 


The zizyphus, according to Linnæus, is only a ſpecies of 


rhamnus, with oval leaves, and two ſtyles; the fruit, or 
nucleus of which, contains two cells, and its corolla has 
five ſegments. See BUCKTHoORN. | 

It is a native of Spain and Italy; and the fruit, which is 
of the bigneſs of an olive, and reddiſh when ripe, was 


once eſteemed as a peCtoral, and ſometimes preſcribed in 


fevers; but is diſregarded in the preſent praftice. In 
Italy and Spain this fruit is ſerved up at the table in de- 
ſerts, during the winter ſeaſon, as a dry ſweetmeat. 


JULEP, or JuLaye, JuLaPIuM, in Pharmacy, and de- 


rived, according to Menape, from the Arabic grev/ep, or 
rather from the Greek &saamTuy : Olearius derives it 
from gulap, a Perfiin woid, fignifying reſe-water ; is an 
eaſy, agreeable, extemporan-ous portion, preſcribed ro 
fick perſons 3 uſually compoſed of common water, or 
fimple diftilied water, with one third or one fourth its 


quantity of diftilled ſpirituous water, and ſweetened with 


ſugar, or proper ſyrups. This is ſharpened with vegetable 
or mineral acids, or impregnated with other medicines. 
Jules are ſometimes uſed as the ordinary drink in certain 
diſeaſes, but more uſually as a vchicie for other forms of 
medicines ; ſerving chiefly to dilute, to correct the pec- 
cant humours, reſtore the declining force of the heart, 
and promote fleep. 

In diſpenſatories, we have ſeveral different jut; the 
p'incipal of which are, 


JuLE?, camphor, julepum e camphora, a medicine preſcribed 


in the late London Diſpenſatory, and ſeeming the belt 
calculated of any thing of the kind, to communicate the 
virtues of camphor to water. It is made thus: take cam- 
phor, a dram ; fine ſugar, half an ounce ; boiling water, 
a pint : grind the camphor with a little ſpirit of wine till 
it is ſ>ftened, then add the ſugar, and by degrees perfeA- 


» Jy unite theſe; finally add the water by a little at a time, 


and when the whole has ſtood in a covered veflel till it 
is cod, ſtrain it off. 

Others direct the camph ated julrp to be made by grind- 
ing one dram of camphor with a little ſpirit of wine, 
then adding half an ounce of gum arabic reduced to a 


mucilage, with an equal quantiny of water, and rubbing 


them together till they are perfectly united. To this mix- 
ture add by little and hittie, a pint of vinegar, with an 
ounce of double-rehned ſugar diſſolved in it, ſtill conti- 
nuing the trituration. This may be taken in the doſe 
of a ſpoonful or two, in hyſterical and other complaints 
where CAMPHOR is proper. 
The e:rrdial julep is made, by mixing four ounces of 
fimple cinnamon water, two ounces of Jamaica pepper 
water, volatile aromatic ſpirit, and compound ſpirit of 
lavender, of each two drams, and an ounce of ſyrup of 
orange-peel; and is given in the doſe of two ſpoonfuls, 
three or four times a day, in diſorders accompanied with 

reat weakneſs and depieſſion of ſpirits, | 

he expefborating julep is ſormed, by mixing four ounces 
of the EXMULSTON of gum ammoniac with two ounces 
of the ſyrup of ſquills. Two table-{poonfuls of this iu 
may be taken every three or ſour hours in coughs, aſth- 
mas, and obſtructions of the breaſt. 
Muff julep is made, by rubbing half a dram of muſk, and 
halt an ounce of ſugar together, and adding gradually 
two ounces of ſimple cinnamon-water, and as much of 
peppermint- water, and alſo two drams of the volatile 
aromatic ſpirit. Two table-ſpoonfuls of this jul-p may 
be taken every two or three hours, in a low ſtate of ner- 


vous fevers, hiccuping, convulſions, and other ſpaſmodic | 


attections. 

The ſaline julcp is prepared by diſſolving two drams of 
ſalt of tartar, in three ounces of freſh lemon juice, ſtrain- 
ed; when the eſſerveſcence is over, add of mint-water, 
and common water, each two ounces, and of ſimple ſyrup 
one ounce. This julep removes ſekneſs at the ſtomach, 
relieves vomiting, promotes perſpiration, and may be of 
ſervice in fevers, eſpecially of the inflammatory kind. 
The vomiting jultp is made, by diſſolving four grains of 
emetic tartar in eight ounccs of water, and adding to it 
half an ounce of the ſyrup of clove July-flowers, This 
ſuled may be given, in the beginning of fevers, in the 
doſe of one table - ſpoonful every quarter of an hour till 
it operates. Buchan. 

MErniTIC ae. See PYRMONT water. 


JULIA, in /<þ1hyotegy. à name given by Salvian and Gaza, 


— caleniiar, 


JuUL1aN year. 


to the 1oule; of the Greeks, called iii, by the Latin wri- 
ters in general, and by the Italians, donze/lina. It is a 
ſpecies of the LABRUS, according to Artedi, aud is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by that author from the other fiſh of that kind, 
by the name of the vaciegated labrus of a palm long, and 
having two larger teeth in the upper jaw. | 
epecha, and per ind, ſee the ſubſtantives. 

Sce Pha Por &AN law. 

The een is the old account of the year, 
uſed among us in England till 1752. It is ſo called from 
its founder Julius Czfar ; and by that name is diſtin- 

Vo1.. II. Ne 191. 


ULIAN law. 


1 
guiſhed from the new, or Gregorian account, uſed in 
moſt parts of Europe, See YEAR. | | 

JuL1ans, in Botany, ſee Dam.“ VioLEt, | 

IULl>, in Ihre, the name of a ſmall fiſhy a ſpecies of 
the /abrus, caught principally about Genoa, and fold in 
the markets, being a very delicately taſted filh, Its uſual ' 
ſize is ahout the length, and a little more than the breadth 
of a finger. The males of this ſpecies ate very beauti- 
fully painted. Their backs are green, and their heads 
have variegations of yellow and red. Its ſides have ver 
broad ſerrated lines of a fine gold yellow, and its bac 
fin has ſeveral large ſpots of blue and red. They are 
ſond of human blood, and will ſeize upon the legs of 
people who walk naked into the water. X 

IULUS, Iowazg,, derived from *, whence jay, a ef; 
in Antiquity, an ancient hymn ſung by the Greeks, and, 
aſter them, by the Romans, during the time of their har- 
veſt, in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, to render thoſe 
deities propitious, | 
This hymn was ſometimes alſo called Demetrulus, or 
Demetriulus; that is, Julus of Ceres. 

IvLus, in Botany, is a name given to thoſe worm-like 
tuſts, or palms (as they are called in willows), which; at 
the beginning of the year, grow out, and hang pendu- 
lous down, from hazels, walnut-trees, oaks, cheſtnut- 
trees, mulberry-trees, aſhes, &c. and ate by us popular- 
ly called CATKINS. 8 | 
Mr Ray obſerves, that they are collections of the ſta- 
mina of the flowers of the tree; becauſe in fertile trees 
and plants, they have abundance of ſeminal apparatus: 
which opinion 1s adopted by Bradley, who makes them 
to be the ma'e bloſſoms, and to ſerve to impregnate- the 
rudiments of the fruit, or ſemale bloſſoms, which appear 
on the ſame trees, or others of the ſame ſort. | 


JuLtvs, ſee GaLLY worm. | 
JULY, in Chronology, the ſeventh month of the year, dur- 


ing which the ſun enters the ſign Leo. The word is de- 
rived from the Latin Julius, the ſurname of C. Cæſar 
the dictator, who was born in it. Mark Antony firſt 
gave this month the name Jah, which was before call- 
ed Quintilii, as being the fifth month of the year, it 
the vid Roman calendar eſtabliſhed by Romulus, whic 
began in the month of March. For the ſame reaſon, 
Auguſt was called Sextilis; and September, October 
November, and December, ſtill retain the name of their 
fiiſt rank | 

Due ſequitur, numero turba notata ſus. 
On the third day of this month the dog days are com- 
monly ſuppoſed to begin, and to end on the eleventh day 
of Augult. See CANICULAR days. 

Jury flowers, or GILLYFLOWERS, in Botany, ſee PINK. 

JuLy flower, clove. See DIANTHUsS and Pixk. 

JuLY, gueen's,' flower. See Dame's VIOLET, 

JuLy, „lock, flower. See STOCK, &C. : 

JUNCAGO, ru}-graſs, in Botany, ſee TRicLocuin, 

JUNCT Lapidei, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by au- 
thors to a ſpecies of foſſile coral, of the tubularia kind, and 
compoſed of a congeries of ſmall tubules, which are uſual- 
ly round and ſtriated within. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 7. 

JUNCO, in Ornithology, ſee Reed SY ARROwW. 

Juxco is alſo uſed by Bellonius for a bird, ſeeming, by 
his deſcription, the ſame with what we call the sT1iNT. 
JUNCTURE, any joint, or cloſing, of two bodies. See 

JoixNr. 

JUNCTURE, in Oratory, is a part of COMPOSIT1ON, par- 
ticularly recommended by Quintilian, and denotes ſuch 
au attention to the nature of the vowels, conſonants, 
and ſyllables in the conneCtion of words, with regard to 
their ſound, as will render the pronunciation molt eaſy 
and pleaſant, and beſt promote the harmony of the ſen- 
tence, Thus the coalition of two vowels, occaſioning an 
hollow and obſcure ſound, and likewiſe of ſome conſo- 
nants, rendering it harſh and rough, ſhould be avoided : 
nor ſhould the ſame ſyllable be repeated at the beginning 
and end of words, becauſe the ſound becomes hereby 
harſh and unpleaſant. The following verſe in Virgil's 
Aneid is an example of jure. „ 


Arma virumgue cano, Treja qui primus ab oris. 


JUNCUS, in Botany, ſee Rusn. 


Jo Ncus oderatus, fee SCHANAN TH. 


JUNE, the ſixth month of the year, during which the ſun 
enters the ſign of Cancer. The word comes from the 
Latin Junius, which ſome derive a Junene. Ovid, in 
the ſixth of his Tai, makes the goddeſs ſay, 
| Junius a noſero nomine nomen habet. 

Others rather derive it a junioribus, this being for young 
people, as the month of May was for old ones, 

Junius Fe gui ſuit anie ſenum. 
In this month is the ſummer ſolſtice. 

JUNGERMANNIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the claſs cryptegamia alge, called by Dilleni- 
us, LICHENASTRUM, and ſome of the ſpecies are call. 
ed by Micheli by this name; others by that of muſco des. 
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The characters of the junger mannia are theſe: it produces 
- both male and female flowers, and theſe ate often found 


both upon the ſame plant; the male flower ſtands upon 
a long pedicle, which ariſes from a fort of cup or caſe 


on the leaf; this has no cup, no petals, nor any ſta- 
mina, but is only one ſingle anthera or apex, which 15 


at firſt of an oval figure, but being compoſed of four 


valves, it opens when ripe into four ſegments, and re- 


mains in this ſtate a long time upon the plant ; the fe- 
male part of fruCtification, as it may be much more pro- 
perly called than flower, conſiſts only of ſeeds, fo far as 
we are able to obſerve, for there is no appearance of 
either cup or petals; but the ſeeds are found in ſome 


2 Gngly, in others in cluſters on different parts of 
the leaves. 


JUNIPA, in Botany, the name of a tice of the Caribbee 


iſlands, and ſome other places, the fruit of which is ſaid 
to yield a juice as clear as water, yet yields a fine violet 
coloured dye, and being rubbed twice on the ſame place, 
makes it black. This tincture, it is ſaid, cannot be got 
out by ſoap, or any other method of cleanſing, but after 
nine or ten days diſappears of itſelf. It is ſaid alſo by 


the ſame authors, that hogs and parrots, feeding on this 


fruit, have their fleſh and their fat all tinged throughou 
of a violent colour. | 


JUNIPER, juniperus, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia 


monadelphia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; it hath male 
and female flowers on different plants, and ſometimes at 
ſeparate diſtances on the fame plant; the male flowers 
have a conical catkin; the flowers are placed by threes, 
oppoſite each other, and terminated by a ſingle one; 


the ſcales are broad, lying on each other, and fixed to 


the column by a very ſhort ſoot ſtalk : the flower has no 
petal ; but three ſtamina, joined in one body below : 
the female flowers have a ſmall three-pointed empale- 
ment, fitting upon the germen ; and they have three 
ſtiff, acute, permanent petals, and three ſtyles; the get- 
men fitting below the empalement, becomes a roundiſh 
berry, incloſing three ſtony ſeeds, which are oblong, 
angular on one fide, but convex on the ather. Miller, 
The conſuſion in names that has ariſen from the calling 
ſome of the junipers by the name of CEDAR, is as old as 
Theophraſtus. In the days of this author the Greeks 
plainly did not diſtinguiſh between the names juniper and 
cedar, but applied them indifferently to the (ame trees; 
and all the authors ſince have more or leſs given into it. 
The fruit or berries of the ſhrub juniperus, which is 
common on heaths in different parts of Europe, is much 
uſed in medicine. 

Theſe berries, which are firſt green, and when ripe of a 
dark purple colour, ripen in the autumn. They are 


chiefly brought to us from Holland and Italy; and ſhould | 


be choſen freſh, not much ſhrivelled, and free from 
mouldineſs. The ſweetneſs of theſe berries appears to 
reſide in the juice, or ſoft pulpy part; the bitterneſs in 
the ſeeds; and the aromatic flavour in oily veſicles, 
ſpread throughout the ſubſtance, both of the pulp and of 
the ſeeds, and diſtinguiſhable even by the eye. 

Juniper berries give out nearly all their virtue, both to 
water and recti fied ſpirit, tinging the former of a brown- 
iſh yellow, and the latter of a bright orange colour. Diſ- 
tilled with water, they yield a yellowiſh effential oil, 
very ſubtile and pungent, reſembling the berries in 
ſmell, and in quantity, when the berries have been ſuf- 
ficiently bruiſed, about one ounce from ſorty. This oil 
is a very ſtimulating diuretic ; the decoction inſpiſſated 


to the conſiſtence of a rob or extract, has a pleaſant, | 


balſamic, ſweet taſte, with a greater or leſs degree of 
bitterneſs. This extrad may be uſed with advantage in 
caſes where the more ſtimulating preparations would be 
improper; as in catarrhs, debilitics of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and difficulties of the urinary excretions, in 
perſons of an advanced age. Among the aromatics that 
have been tried in compolition with juniper berties, ſweet 
ſennel ſeeds, and carraway ſeeds, ſeem the beſt adapted 
to improve their flavour. A cordial water is prepared 
in the ſhops, by drawing off a gallon of proof-ſpirit from 
a pound of the berries, and an ounce and a half of each 
of the ſeeds. To this water may be uſefully ſuper-added, 
a proper quantity of the rob. Lewis. 

Etmuller had a vaſt opinion of juniper berries : the rob 
made of the expreſſed juice of the green berries has been 
called by many, the theriaca Germanorum ; ſo much are 
they eſteemed by that nation for their alexipharmic 
qualities. | 

They are certainly carminative ; but their moſt remark- 


able properties are, in ſcouring the viſcera, and particu- 


larly the reins and urinary paſlages, as all things of the 
turpentine kind do; for which reaſon they are of great 
ſervice in aſthmas, cachexies, the jaundice, colic, the 
ſtone of the bladder and kidnies, as allo in crudities of 
the ſtomach. 


The wood of this ſhrub is alſo of conſiderable uſe in phy- 


| 
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ſic ; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, expels wind, clears the 
lungs, provokes the menſes, and removes obſtructions of 
the viſcera : it is farther ſaid to be ſudorific, cephalic, 
and hyſteric. From it they draw a ſpirit, a tinQure, an 
elixir, extract, and a ratafia. 

It is ſaid it will laſt a hundred years without corrupting ; 
the chemiſts add, that a coal of juniper, covered with 
aſhes of the ſame kind, will keep on fire an entire 
year. 


From a larger ſpecies of zuniper, the gum SAXDARACHA 
is obtained, 


JUNK, in S-a-language, a name given to any remnants or 


pieces of old cable, which is ufually cut into ſmall por- 


tions, for the purpoſe of making points, matts, caſkets, 
ſennit, &c. 


JUNO, in the Heathen Mythology, a goddeſs z the daughter 


of Saturn and Ops, the ſiſter and wiſe of Jupiter : ſhe is 
otherwiſe called Lucina. ' 

Juno, as well as Jupiter, had a great variety of charac- 
ters among the ancients z but the favourite one of them 
all, among the Romans, was that of the June Matrona, 
dreſſed like the Roman matrons in a long robe; which 
covered her {rom head to foot. The tigures of the Ro- 
man empreſſes were often formed under this character of 
Juno. Such is the ſtatue of Sebina, at the Villa Mattei 
in Rome. This June was called indifferently, June Ma- 
trena and June Romana. The June Regina, and June 
Moneta, are always repreſented on the ancient gems and 
medals, in à very fine and magnificent dreſs. We may 
obſerve, that Virgil, En. i. v. 17. and An. ii. v. 614. 
ſpeaks of June, not according to the appearance ſhe 
uſed to make among the Romans, but according to the 
repreſentations of her in other countries. In one place, 
where he deſcribes her arms and military chariot, he 
ſpeaks of the Carthaginian June; and in the other, hg 
has given her an angry and warlike fgure, which be- 
longs to the June Argiva, or ſome particular June of 
the Greeks. However, the Juno Seſpita among the Ro- 
mans, appears on ſeveral medals in a war chariot, and 
with a ſpear in her hand. There was alſo a mild June, 
as well as mild Jupiter, among the Romans; under 
which character, her face appeared more gentle and good- 
humoured than uſual : bur the moſt obvious and ſtriking 
character of Juno, which we derive from the writings of 
Homer and Virgil, is that of an imperious and haughty 
wiſe, Theſe poets oftener repreſent her ſcolding at Ju- 
piter, than careſſing him. Nevertheleſs, ſhe was anci- 
ently conſidered as the great patroneſs of marriage and 
a wedded life. Juno, under the character of preſiding 
over the air, is repreſented in a light car, drawn by pea- 


cocks, and attended by the Aure, or nymphs of the air, 
See JUPITER ira. 


Juxo, in A4/tronomy, a name given by ſome to the ſecond 


ſatellite of Jupiter, 


JUNONES. See GENIus. 
JUNTA, called alſo Jud ro, and JuxcTo, a council, or 


company, of ſcveral perſons, meeting for the diſpatch of 
any buſineſs. 

The term is paiticularly uſed in the Spaniſh and Portu- 
gueſe affairs. —On the death of Charles II. king of Spain, 
the kingdom was governed, during the abſence of Philip 
V. by a junta. 

In Portugal they have three conſiderable juntas: the jun- 
ta of commerce, that of the three eftates, and that of to- 
bacco, The firſt was eſtabliſhed by King John IV. this 
is a council of marine. The ſame king allo afſembled 
the ſtates of his kingdom, to create the tribunal of the 
Junta of the three eſtates. King Peter 1I. created the 


Junta of Tobacco, in 1675 ; it conſiſts of a preſident and 
ſix counſellors. 


IVORY. the tooth, or tuſk, of an elephant, growing on 


each ſide of his trunk, ſomewhat in form of a horn. 
Tvery is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the 
fineneſs of its grain when wrought. Dioſcorides ſays, 
that by boiling it the ſpace of fix hours with the root of 
mandragoras, it becomes ſo foft and traQtable, that any 
one may manage it as he pleaſes, 
In the hiſtory of the French Academy, for the years 
1742, and 1743, there is an account that M. Geoffroy 
produced before the academy, a ſmall ivory ſpoon, 
which, by lying long in muſtard, was become flexible 
and tranſparent like horn ; that M. Fouchy ſaw an wory 
ſpoon, which, by lying for a conſiderable time in milk, 
was become ſupple like leather; and that M. Hunauld 
produced bones which had been ſoftened by ſteeping in 
vinegar, afterwards hardened to their natural ſtate by 
ſtecping in waver, and ſoftened a ſecond time by vinegar. 
Dr. Lewis has obſerved, that the nitrous and marine 
acids diluted, and the acetous acid, make bones flexible 
and tough like leather; but that the diluted virtriolic acid, 
though it ſoftens them to a conſiderable degree, makes 
them at the ſame time brittle: nor has he found, that 
the ſoftened bones, Whatever acid they were ſoſtened by, 
1 recovered 


teeovered their hardneſs by ſteeping in water. Slips of 
ſoſtened ivery, after lying above a month in water, con- 
tinued nearly as ſoſt as when they were taken out of the 
acid liquor, [very may be ſoftened and whitened by 
boiling red ſage-leaves in thrice-diſtilled white-wine 
vinegar, with a little quick-lime, and putting in the ivory 
while the liquor is boiling hot: /vory may be alſo whit- 
ened and cleaned from ſpots, by laying it in quick-lime, 
and pouring a little water on it: the quantity of water 
ſhould be ſmall, leſt the heat be too great, and the ivory 
ſcale and become brittle. 

The ivory of the iſle of Ceylon, and that of the ifland of 
Achem, have this peculiarity, that they never become 

yellow, as thoſe of the Terra Firma, and Eaſt Indies do; 

on which account the former are much dearer. 

A green dye may be given to ivory, by ſteeping it in aqua 

ſortis, tinged with copper or verdigris, or in two parts 

of verdigris and one of ſal ammoniac, ground well 

together, with ſtrong white-wine vinegar poured on them. 

And by converting the aqua fortis into aqua regia, by 

diffolving a fourth part of its weight of ſal ammoniac 

in it, zvory may be (tained of a fine purple colour. 

Ivory, bone, horn, and other ſolid parts of animals, 

may be ſtained black, in the ſame manner as wo0on. 

Theſe ſubſtances may be (tained yellow, by boiling them 

firſt in a ſolution of one pound of a. in two quarts of 

water; and then, having prepared a tincture of the 

French berries, by boiling half a pound of the berries, 

pounded, in a gallon of water, putting them into this 

tincture, after it has boiled about an hour, and letting 

them remain there half an hour. Turmeric root may be 

uſed inſtead of the berries z but in this caſe the zwory, &c. 


mult be dipt in alum-water after it is taken out of the | 


tinture. Jvory, &c. may be ſtained blue, by firſt ſtain- 
ing it green, and then dipping it in a ſolution of pearl- 
aſhes made ſtrong, and boiling hot: or it may be other- 
wiſe boiled in the tinCture of indigo, prepared by the 
dyers; and afterwards in a ſolution of tartar, made by 
diflolving three ounces of white tartar, or cream of tar- 
tar, in a quart of water. For other proceſſes and co- 
lour-, ſee DyI&S G of Bu, &c. Colouring and Staining 
of Boxe, and For TOISsE Hell. 
Jvery may be prepared as a ground for MINIATURE 
painting, by cleanſing the ivory leaves or tables, and 
rubbing them over with the juice of garlic. This is ſaid to 
be more eſſential for taking off the grealineſs, which pre- 
vents the colours from fixing on the ground, than ſoap or 
galt. Jvery has the ſame medical virtues with hartſhorn; 
its ſhavings too, like thofe of hartſhorn, boil into a jelly 
with water, and has the ſame reſtorative quality. Sce 
HAR TSHORN-. 
IvoRy Black. See Ivory BLACK. 
Ivory, Figl. The abundance of elephants teeth found 
buried in different parts of the world, and many of thoſe 
parts ſuch as no elephant is ever known to have lived in, 
have given amazement to naturaliſts, 
The long tuſks, which are what we call ivory, are the 
only teeth the vulgar are acquainted with in this creature, 
| yet even theſe, in their foſſile ſtate, have often been 
miſtaken for horns, or other animal parts. 'The grinders 
of this animal are ſo enormouſly large, and of ſo ſingu- 
lar a ſhape, that it requires ſome knowledge in natural 
hiſtory to diſcover them at Gght, and many have miſtaken 
them when imperfect, ſor parts of a petrified ſhell- fiſn 
of the nautilus kind, their root being hollowed all along, 
and armed with an indented ridge on each fide, in the 
manner of the back parts of ſome ſhells of that and of 
the cornu Ammonis kind. 
We are not to wonder that the teeth of elephants are 
fouud more ſrequently than any other bones of the ani- 
mal, fince their uſe in the creature required that they 
ſhould be harder than any other bone, and that hardneſs 
has preſerved them in places where the other bones have 
riſhed. The different ſtate in which theſe teeth are 
— is wholly owing to the different juices abounding 
in the earth in the place where they were depoſited, ſome 
of thoſe juices being of power to preſerve, others to de- 
{troy them; ſome eating them inſenſibly away, ſome as 
it were calcining them by flow degrees, and others ren- 
dering them greatly more hard and durable than before. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. ; 
Count Marſigli, and ſome other writers, have thought it 
an eaſy ſolution of the queſtion of the teeth and bones 
of elephants my found in countries where elephants 
are not naturally found, that we owe them to the Ro- 
mans, who bringing them over for their uſe in war, bu- 
ried them wherever they happened to die. But fir Hans 
Sloan expreſſes himſelf very jultly againſt this opinion: 
he obſerves, that of the remains of elephants found in 
Europe, nothing is ſo common as the ivory tuſks, Now, 
as he well obſerves, the Romans held zvory in the higheſt 
eſteem, and it (old among them at a great price ; where- 
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fore had they been the buriers of theſe elephants, the 
would certainly have taken away the very tuſks firſt. 


is certain, therefore, that accident, and not deſign, Hath 
buried theſe bones, and that accident can have been no 


other than ſome prodigious inundation. Woodward is 


deſirous of making the univerſal deluge to have done all 
this, but that ſeems not neceſſary to be ſuppoſed in ever 
caſe. Sir Hans Sloane gives an enumeration of the mo 
curious of theſe pieces of foffile ivory, which his own 
cabinet contained, and of ſome others of the moſt re- 
markable, mentioned by authors ; from which we may 
form a very diſtinct idea both of the nature of the bodies 
themſelves, and of the places where they are uſually met 
with. See Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 403. p. 458: 
The power of ſubterranean calcinations to render things 
of this kind brittle, is remarked by the ſame author from 
Moreton's Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, in the inſtance 
of a foſſile tuſk of an elephant which was in the whole 
at leaſt fix feet long, and had preſerved its natural white- 
neſs, though rendered ſo britile as to fall into ſeveral 
8 in the digging. This was dug up near Little 
owden, in Northamptonſhire; and the ſtrata of the 
place where it lay, were as follows : 1. Vegetable mould 
fourteen inches. 2. Loam a foot and half. 3. Large 
pebbles, with a ſmall mixture of earth among them, 
two foot and a half. 4. Blueclay; in the upper part of 
this laſt ſtratum, the tooth was found, 
Sir Hans mentions another elephant's tuſk very entire 
and ſound, found in Siberia, The like are common in 
Siberia and many parts of Ruſſia, and are ſo little in- 
22 that they are uſed as ivory, and are ſuppoſed” to 
the teeth of a vaſt animal called the mammouth, which 


| they think lives under ground. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 468. 


See farther on this ſubject, ELEPHANnT's Bones. 


JUPATUMA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome call a | 


very rematkable American animal known among us by 
the name of the opoſſum. 


JUPITER, or Jove, in the Heathen Mythology, the ſove- 


reigu god of the heathens; the ſon of Saturn and Ops: 
born in the iſland of Crete, at the ſame birth with Juno : 
he married Juno, expelled his father out of his kingdom, 
and divided the kingdom of the world with his brethren. 
Under ſeveral ſhapes he is ſaid to have played many wan- 
ton pranks ; ſo that, according to poetic fiction, he filled 
heaven with his natural children. 

As mankind are directed by an internal ſpirit or mind, 
the univerſe alſo is governed by an over-ruling intelli- 
gence; which as the cauſe and preſerver of all animal 
beings, was called Zeug 4 Zogg, See Gon. 

The heathens in general believed that there was but one 


ſupreme God; but when they conſidered this one great 


being as influencing the affairs of the world, they gave 
him as many different names; and hence proceeded 
their variety of. nominal gods. When he thundered or 
lightned, they called him Jupiter; when he calmed the 
ſea, Neptune; when he guided their councils, Minerva; 
and when he gave them ſtrength in battle, Mars. In 
proceſs of time they uſed different repreſentations of this 
Jupiter, &c. and conſidered them, vulgarly at leaſt, as ſo 
many different perſons. They afterward regarded each 
of them in ditferent views: e. g. The Fee that 
ſhowered down bleſſings, was called the Kind Jupiter; 
and when puniſhing, the Terrible Jupiter. There was 
alſo one Jupiter for Europe, and another for Africa; and 
in Europe, there was one great Jupiter who was the parti- 
cular friend of the Athenians, and another who was the 
ſpecial protector of the Romans: nay, there was ſcarce 
a town or hamlet perhaps, in Italy, that had not a Jupiter 
of its own; and the Jupiter of Terracina or aol 
Anxur, repreſented in medals.as young and beardleſs, 
with rays round his head, more reſembled Apollo than 
the great Jupiter at the Capitol. In this way Jupiter at 
length had temples and different charaCters almolt every 
where : at Carthage, he was called Ammon ; in Egypt, 
Serapis ; at Athens, the great Jupiter was the Olympian 
2 and at Rome, the greateſt Jupiter, was the 

apitoline Jupiter, who was the guardian and benefactor 
of the Romans, and whom they called the beſt and 


greateſt Fupiter, Jupiter optimus maximus. The figure 


of this Jupiter was repreſented in his chief temple on 
the Capitoline hili, as fitting on a curule chair, with the 
ſulmen or thunder, or rather lightning in one hand, 
and a ſcepter in the other, This fulmen in the figures of 
the old artiſts was always adapted to the character under 
which they were to repreſent Jupiter, If his appearance 
was to be mild and calm, they gave him the conic ſulmen 
or bundle of flames wreathed cloſe together, held down 
in his hand: When puniſhing, he holds up the ſame 
figure, with two tranſverſe darts of lightning, ſome- 
times wich wings added to each fide of it, to denote 


its ſwiftneſs: this was called by the poets, the three- 
| forked bolt of Jove: and when he was going to do 
| | ſome 
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+ forme exemplary execution, they put in his hand a hand- 
ful of flames, all let loole in their utmoſt fury; and 
ſometimes filled both his hands with flames, The ſu- 
periority of Fuprter. was principally manifeſted, in that 
air of majeſty which the ancient artiſts endeavoured to 
expreſs in his countenance; particular attention was 
ard to the head of hair, the eye-brows and the beard. 
There are ſeveral heads of the mild Jupiter on ancient 
ſeals ; where his face has a mixture of dignity and eaſe 
in it, admirably deſcribed by Virgil, An. 1. v. 256. 
The ſtatuecs ot the Tertible Jupiter were generally of 
black marble, as thoſe of the * wad were of white : 
the one fitting with an air of tranquillity; the other 
ſtanding, more or leſs diſturbed. The face of the one 
is pacihe and ſerene; of the other angry or clouded. 
On the heads of the one the hair is regular and compoſed ; 
in the other, it is ſo diſcompoſed, that it falls half-way 
down the forehead. The face of the Jupiler Tenan 
; reſembles that of the Terrible Jupiter he is repreſented 
on gems and medals as hold eng up the triple bolt in his 
right hand, and ſtanding in a chariot, which ſeems to be 
whirled on impetuouſly by four horſes. Thus he is allo 
deſcribed by the poets, Ovid Deian. Herc. v. 28. 
Horace lib. 1. od. 34. v. 8. Jupiter, as the intelligence 
preſiding over a fingle planet, is repreſented only in a 
chariot and pair: on all other occahons, if repreſented 
in a chariot, he is always drawn by four horſes. Tupiter 
is well known as the chief ruler of the air, whoſe par- 
ticular province was to direct the rains, the thunders, and 
the lightoings. As the diſpenſer of rain, he was called 
| ' ay Pluvius ; under which character he is exhibited 
eated in the clouds, holding up his right hand, or ex- 
tending his arms almolt in a {trait line each way, and 
pouring a ſtream of hail and rain from his right hand on 
the earth; whilſt the fulmen is held down in his left. 
The wings that are given to him relate to his character 
. of preſiding over the air: his hair and beard in ihe 
Antonine pillar arc ail ſpread down by the ram, which 
deſcends in a ſheet from him, and falls for the refreſh- 
ment of the Romans; whilſt their enemies are repre- 
ſented, as ruck with the lightnings and lying dead at 
their feet, Spence's Polymetis p. 46, 182, and 210, &c. 
JuPiTER's beard, barba Jovis, the name given to a ſpecies 
of anthyllis. See I ADV Finger. 
American Juris leard, is a ſpecies of AMoRPHA. 
JuertTE&'s Diftaff, is a ſpecies of fulvia or SAGE. 
JueiTER Fulmnans and Fulgurater, vec FULMINANT. 
JuerlTER Hauen of. Sec FLAMEN and DiAaLis, 
JuPITER. 24, in 4/iro0my, one of the ſuperior planets, 
remarkable for its brightneſs; and which, by its proper 
motion, ſeems to revolve round the earth in about twelve 
eais. See PLANET. 
Gapiter is lituate between Saturn and Mars: it has a ro- 
tation 1Ound its own axis in 9 hours 50 minutes 3 and 
a periodical revolution round the fun in 4332 days, 12 
hours, 20 9“ 
Jupiter is the biggeſt of all the planets : its diameter to 
that of the ſun appears, by aſtronomical obſervations, to 
be as 1056 is to 10000; to that of Saturn, as 1056 to 
$76; to that of the carth, as 1056 to 8g. For the com- 
parative gravities at the ſurface, denſities, quantities of 
matter, &c. of the Sun, Fupuer, Saturn, and the Larth, 
ſee PLAN ETS. For che apparent diameter, fee Dia- 
METER. 
The mean diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun is 5201 
of thoſe parts whereof the mean diſtance of the earth 
from the ſun is 1000, though Kepler only makes it 5196 
of thoſe parts. Sce DISTANCE. 
M. Caſſini calculates Jupiter's mean diſtance from the 
earth to be 115,000 ſemidiameters of the carth.—Gre- 
ry computes the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun to 
— above ſive times as great as that of the earth from 
the ſun; whence he gathers, that the diameter of the 
ſun, to an eye placed in Jupiter, would not be a fifth part 
of what it appears to us; and, therefore, his diſk would 
be twenty-five times leſs, and his light and heat in the 
ſame proportion. In reality, the ſun appears but zuth 
ſo big to Jupiter as to us, and his light and heat are in 
the ſame {mall proportion, but compenſated by the quick 
returns thereof, and by four moons revolving round him, 
The true diſtance by the lateſt obſervations is 494, 990, 970 
miles. Sce PLANETS. 
The inclination of Jupiter's orbit, that is, the angle, 
formed by the plane of its orbit, with the plane of the 
ecliptic, is 1 deg. 20 min. 'I he place of his aphelion 
2, 9 10 and the place of his aſcending node 2 7 297, 
For the excentricity of Jupiter's orbit, fee ExCEN- 
TRICLITY. 
Jupiter is one of the ſuperior planets, that is, of thoſe 
which are above the ſun: hence it has no parallax, 


its diſtance from the earth being too great to have any | 


ſenſible proportion to the diameter of the earth. oe! 
PARALLAX, 


JuP 


Though it be the greateſt of the planets, yet its revolu · 
tion about its axis is the ſwifteſt. Its polar axis is 
obſerved to be ſhorter than its equatorial diameter; and 
fir Iſaac Newton determines the Cifference to be as 8 
to 9. So that its figure is a ſpheriod ; and the ſwiſtneſs 
of its rotation occaſions this ſpheroidiſm to be more ſen. 
ible than that of any other of the planets. 

Jupiter appears almoſt as large as Venus; but he is not 
altogether ſo bright: he is eclipſed by the moon, by the 
ſun, and even by Mars. —Hevelius is ſaid to have once 
obſerved Jupiter's diameter ſeven inches, having inequa- 
lities like the moon. 

Jupiter has three appendages, called zoner,, or bers 
which fir Ifaac Newton thinks are formed in his Atmo- 
ſphere.—In theſe are ſeveral maculæ, or ſpots; from whoſe 
motion, the motion of Jupiter round its axis is ſaid to 
have been firft determined: the diſcovery of which is 
conttoverted between Euſtachio, P. Gotignies, Caſſini, 
and Campani. 

The four little ſtars, or moons, which move round Jupi- 
ter, were firſt diſcovered by Galileo, who called them 
the a/tra Medica; but we call them the /ar:/{ites of 
Jupiler. For the periods, diſtances, &c, of theſe ſatel- 
lites, ſee SATELLITES. 

Theſe four moons muſt make an extremely pleaſing 
ſpectacle ro the inhabitants of Ju iter; for ſometimes 
they riſe altogether 3 ſometimes they are all together in 
the meridian, ranged one under another; and ſometimes 
all appear in the horizon. Add, that they frequently un- 
dergo ECLIPSES; the obſervations whereof are found of 
eſpecial uſe in determining the longitude. Caſſini has 
made tables for calculating the immerſions, and emer- 
ſons, of Jupiters firſt ſatellite, See LonGtiTUDpEe, 


Cempa ative Aftron»my of JOPp1TER, — The day and night 


are of the ſame length in Faprrer all over his ſurface ; 
viz. five hours each; the axis of his diurnal rotation 
being nearly at right angles to the plane of his annual 
orbit. And this is a great advantage and wiſely ordered 
by the Author of nature. For if the axis of this planet 
were inclined by any considerable number of deprees, 
juſt ſo many degrees round each pole would in their turn 
be almoſt fix of our years in darkneſs. And, as each 
degree of a great circle on Jupiter contains ſeven hun- 
dred and fix of our miles at a mean rate, it is eaſy 
to judge what vaſt tracts of land would be rendered 
— by any conſiderable inclination of his axis. 
hough there be four primary planets below Jupiter, yet 
an eye placed on his ſurface would never perceive any of 
them; unleſs, perhaps, as ſpots paſling over the ſun's 
diſk, when they happen to come berween the eye and 
the ſun.— The parallax of the ſun, viewed from Ju- 
piter, will ſcarce be ſenſible, no more than that of 
daturn, neither being much above 20 ſeconds; ſo that 
the ſun's apparent diameter in Jupiter will not be above 
fix minutes. The outermoſt of 'Fupiter's ſatcllites will 
appear almoſt as big as the moon does to us; viz. five 
times the diameter, and 25 times the diſk of the ſun. — 
Dr. Gregory adds, that an aſtronomer in Jupiter would 
eaſtly diſtinguiſh two kinds of planets, four nearer him; 
viz. the ſatellites; and two, viz. the ſun, and Saturn; 
more remote. The former, however, will fall vaſtly 
ſhort of the ſun in brightneſs, notwithſtanding the great 
diſproportion in the diſtances and apparent magnitudc. 
From theſe four difterent moons the inhabitants of Ju- 
piter will have four different kinds of months; and tic 
numbers of months in their year will not be Jes than 
4500. 'Theſe moons are eclipſed as often as, being in 
oppolition to the ſun, they tall within the ſhadow of Ju- 
puter ;, and again, as oft as, being in conjunction with 
the ſun, they project their ſhadows to Jupiter, they make 
an eclipſe of the ſun to an eye placed in that part of 
upiter where the ſhadow falls. t in regard the or- 
bits of theſe ſatellites, are in a plane which is inclin- 
ed to, or makes an angle with Fupiter's orbit, their 
eclipſes become central, when the ſun is in one of the 
nodes of theſe ſatellites; und when out of this po- 
ſition, the eclipſes may be total, though not central, be- 
cauſe the breadth of Fupiter's thadow is nearly decuple 
to that of the breadth of any of the ſatellites; and the 
apparent diameter of any of theſe moons is nearly 
quintuple the apparent diameter of the ſun. It is 
owing to this remaikable inequality of diameters, aud 
the ſmall inclination the plane of the orbits of the ſatel- 
lites has to the plane of Fupiter's orbit, that in cach fe- 
volution there happen eclipfes both of the ſatellites, and 
of the ſun ; though the ſun be at a contderable diltauce 
from the nodes. Farther, the inferior among theſe fa- 
tellites, even when the ſun is at its greateſt diſtance from 
the nodes, will occaſionally eclipſe and he eclipſed by the 
ſun to an inhabitant of Jupiter; though the remoteſt of 
them, in this caſe, eſcapes falling into Fupiter*s thadow, 
and Jupiter into his, for two years together. 'To this it 
may be added, that one of theſe ſatellites ſometimes 
2 ecliples 
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eclipſes another; where the phaſis muſt be different, nay 
frequently oppoſite to that of the ſatellite falling into the 
ſhadow of Fupiter juſt mentioned ; for in this the eaſtern 
limb immerges firſt, and the weſtern emerges laſt ; but 
in the others it is juſt the reverſe, 

The ſhadow of Jupiter, though it reaches far beyond its 
ſatellites, yet fails much ſhort of any other planet. In- 
deed, Jupiter's ſhadow could not reach Saturn, the next 
ſuperior planet, unleſs Fupiter's diameter were half that 
of the ſun; whereas, in effect, it has not one ninth 
of it, 

The courſes of TFrpiter's ſatellites, and their various 
eclipſes, would render navigation very ſure and eaſy on 
the globe of Jupiter. Even we at this diſtance, can 
make very good uſe of them; theſe eclipſes being found 
one of our beſt means for determining the LONGITUDE 
at ſea. 

Juy1TER, among Alchemiſts, onion the philoſophers gold. 
The gentlemen of this profeſſion apply every thing to 
their art, which the mythologiſts mention of the god 
Jupiter, pretenving that the ancient fables are to be un- 
derſtood in a figurative ſenſe : for inſtance, Jupiter is the 
maſter of the gods; and gold, fay they, is the moſt pre- 
cious of metals. Mercury is the ambaſſador of Jupiter; 
and this ſhews with how much eaſe Mercury inſinuates 
into every thing. Jupiter holds the thunderbolt as his 
ſceptre; which evidently points out the external ſulphur 
uſed in projection. Jupiter bas the heavens for his ordi- 
nary habitation ; this ſhews him volatile, dry, and hot. 
The debauches of Jupiter, who ſought for pleaſure in the 
low, but prolific and fruitiul earth, difcover, ſay they, 
its fecundity, and that gold might be made, were but 
the way of preparing it diſcovered. In a word, Jupiter 
is the * of Saturn, which ſhews ſome reſemblauce be- 
twecn the qualities of gold and lead. 

Jue1TER, in Chemiſiry, denotes IIX. 

JUPUJUBA, the Brafilian name of a bird of the wood- 

cker kind, more commonly known by the name JAPU. 

JUQUER. This plant is found in Brafil, and is of a poi- 
ſonous nature 3 but if we may credit Piſo, its root is its 
antidote. 

JURATAM—/fifa cadit in juratam. See ASSISA, 

JURATI. See JURATS» | 

JURA TIS, Non porendo in. See Nox ponends. 

JURATORES, aiftringas, See DISTRING AS. 

JURATS, JurAT1, magiſtrates in the nature of ALDER- 
MEN, ſor che government of ſeveral corporations. 

Thus we meet with the mayor and jzrats of Maidſtone, 
Rye, Winchelfea, &c.— So alſo Jerſey has a bailiff and 
twelve jurats, or ſworn aſſiſtants, to govern the iſland. 

JURE.—D- Jux. See DE Fadle and POSSESSION. 

Joa, Que vee Quo Jure. 

JURIDICI Ai, See Dies, _ ; 

JURIS UTRUM, in Law, a writ called the parſon's writ 
of right, which lies for the parſon of a church, or pre- 
bendary, at common law, and for a vicar by ſtat, Ed. III. 
c. 17, whoſe predeceſſor hath alienated the lands and 
tenements thereof, by which they may recover Jands and 
tenements belonging to the church, or of which they 
were diſſeiſed; or which were recovered againſt them by 
verdict, confeſſion, or default, without praying in aid of 
the patron and ordinary; or on which any perſon has 
intruded fince the predeceſſor's death. But ſince the 
reſtraining ſtatute of 13 Eliz. c. 10. whereby the aliena- 
tion of the predeceſſor, or a recovery ſuttered by him of 
the lands of the church, is declared to be abſolutely 
void, this remedy is of little uſe, unleſs where the par- 
ſon himſelf has been deforced for more than twenty 
years ; for the ſucceſſor, at any competent time af: er his 


acceſſion to the benefice, may enter, or bring an eject- | 


ment. 


JURISCONSULTUS, or JurEconsvLTus, Icrus, 


among the Romans, was a perſon learned in the law; a 
maſter of the Roman juriſprudence ; who was confulted 
on the interpretation of the laws, and cuſtoms, and the 
difficult poirts in law-ſuits. : 
The fiſteen books of the DIGEST were compiled wholly 
from the anſwers, or reports, of the ancient jariſcenſulti. 
Trebonianus, in deſtroying the two thouſand volumes from 
whence the CoDE and Dio Es were taken, has deprived 
the public of many 2 which would have given them 
light into the office of the ancient jar iſcenſulti. 
We ſhould ſcarce have known any thing beyond their 
bare names, had not Pomponius, who lived in the ſecond 
century, taken care to preſerve ſome circumſtances of 
their office. . ; 
The Roman juriſconſulti ſeem to have been the ſame with 
our chamber counſellors, who arrived at the honour of 
being conſulted, through age and experience, but never 
pleaded at the bar. Their — advocates or law- 
never became juriſconſulti. 
fa the times of hs pa wet the advecati had by 


much the more honourable employment, as being in the 
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ready way to attain to the higheſt preferments. They 
then deſpiſed the juriſconſulti, calling them in deriſion 
formularii and leguleii, as having invented certain forms, 
and monoſyllables, in order to give their anſwets the 
greater appearance of gravity and myſtery, But in pro- 
ceſs of time they became ſo much eſteemed, that they 
were called prudentes and ſapientet, and the emperors ap- 
pointed the judges to follow their advice. Auguſtus at 
length advanced them to be public officers of the empire; 
ſo that they were no longer confined to the petty coun- 
ſels of private perſons. 

Bern. Rutilius has written the lives of the moſt famous 
Juriſconſulti, who have lived within theſe two thouſand 


ears. 

JURISDICTION, a power, or authority, which a man has 
to do juſtice in caſes of complaint made before him. There 
are two kinds of ;uri/dif1on z the one eccleſiaſtical, the other 
ſecular, 


Jur1sDICT1ON, Secular, belongs to the king, and his juſ- 
tices, or delegates. 
The courts and judges at Weſtminſter have juriſdifion 
all over England, and are not reſtrained to any county 
or place; but all other courts are confined to their par- 
ticular juriſdictians, which if they exceed, whatever the 
do is erroneous. There are three ſorts of inferior Gur 
diftions; the firſt is tenere placita, to hold pleas, and rhe 
plaintiff may ſue either there or in the king's courts, An- 
other is the conuſance of pleas, where a right is inveſted 
in the lord of the franchiſe to hold pleas : and he is the 
only perſon that can take advantage of it, by claiming his 
franchiſe. The third ſort is an exempt juriſaictiin, as 
where the king grants to ſome city, that the inhabitants 
ſhould be ſued within their city, andnotelſewhere; though 
there is no quriſdiction that can withſtand a certiorari to the 
the ſuperior courts, See Jus ric, and Cour. 

Eccleſiaſtical JURISDICTION belongs to biſhops and their 
deputies. See Bisgor, and OrFIIAL. 
Biſhops, &c. have two kinds of juriſdiction; the one in- 
ternal, which is exerciſed over the conſcience in things 
purely ſpiritual ; and this they are ſuppoſed to hold im- 
mediately of God. 
The other is contentions, which is a privilege ſome princes 
have given them in terminating diſputes between eccle- 
faſtics and laymen, See CoxnTENT1OUS, 

JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of what is juſt and un- 
juſt, or of the laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, &c. ne- 
ceſſary for the doing of juſtice, 
Civil juriſprudence is that of the Roman law; canonical, 
that of the canon law; and feudal, that of fees. 

JUROR, JoRA Ton, in a Legal Senſe, is one of thoſe 
twenty-four, or twelve men, who are ſworn to deliver 
truth upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be given them touching 
any matter in queſtion. 
The puniſhment of petty jurors attainted of giving a ver- 
dict contrary to evidence, willingly, is very ſevete. Sce 
ATTAINT. 

JurORs, Challenge to the. See CHALLENGE. 

JURUCUA, in Zyology, the Brablian name of a 
of tortoiſe. Ibis has feet almoſt in ſhape of wings, 
the fore ones about ſix inches long, the hinder ones con- 
ſiderably thorter ;; its tail is ſhort, and of a conic hgure ; 
its eyes large and black; its mouth has no teeth, but 
reſembles the beak of a bird. It frequently grows to 
four feet long, ard about three in width; its ribs arc 
faſtened to the ſhell, and are eight on each ſide; the 
middle ones of thele are the longeſt, the fore and hinder 
ones being the ſhorter. The fleſh and eggs of this 
ſpecies are very delicately taſtedz they lay their eggs 
in holes on the ſea- ſhore, covering them over with 
ſand, and leaving them for the ſun to hatch them. 
There are uſually a great many very old figures, like 
geometrical lines, running in various directions on the 
ſheil; the whole ground of the ſhell is uſually black and 
very gloſſy, adorned with yellow variegations ; but this is 


ſpecies 


no certain character of the ſpecies, the varieties in the 


colouring of theſe ſhells being very great. 


]JURUNCAPEBA, in Ichihyelogy, the name of a ſea-fiſh, of 


the turdus or wraſſe kind, caught about the ſhores of the 
Brafils, and called alſo itaiara. It is uſually about five 
or ſix inches long, about a third part of its length in 
breadth; its mouth is extremely large and wide, and of a 
ſomewhat triangular figure. | 


It is caught among the rocks, and is a very delicate fiſh 
for the table. 

JURURA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of tortoiſe, 
common in the Brafilss lt is a ſmall kind, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding ten fingers in breadth, and eight or nine in 
length, and of an elliptic figure; its under ſhell is 
about nine fingers long, and ſour and a half broad, atd 
is flat; it can at pleaſure hide its whole body in the 
ſhell, or thruſt out its neck to three fingers breadth di- 

| ſtance; the head is thick and long, the noſe elevated 
and pointed ; the mouth is large, and the eyes black 
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has four long claws on its feet; its tail is ſhort and point- 
ed; and its {kin is rough and ſcaly: The upper ſhell is 
brown, the lower yellow; its eggs are white and round, 


and about half the ſize of a hen's egg, and are very well 
taſted. | 


JURY, in Common Law, ſignifies twenty-four, or twelve 


men, ſworn to inquire of a matter of fact, and daclare 
the truth, upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them 
touching the matter in queſtion. 

The mode of trial by jury is very ancient, and ſeems to 
have been coeval with the civil government of this na- 
tion, Traces of jurics may be found in the Jaws of all 
thoſe nations, which adopted the feudal ſyſtem, as in 
Germany, France, and Italy, and in England we find 
actual mention of them ſo early as the laws of king 
Ethelred, and even then not as a new invention. 'The 
eſtabliſhment and uſe of this mode of trial in our iſland, 
though for a time greatly impaired and ſhaken by the 


introduction of the Norman trial by battle, were fo 


highly eſteemed and valued by the people, that no con- 


quelt, no change of government, could ever prevail to 


aboliſh it, See JUDICIUM parium. 


Trials by jury in civil cauſes are of two kinds; extraor- 


dinary and ordinary. The firſt ſpecies of extraordinary 
trial by jury is that of the grand aſhze. See AssStzEs. 


Another ſpecies of extraordinary jzrics, is the u to try 


an ATTAINT. 

With regard to the ordinary trial by jury in civil caſes, 
when an iſſue is joined, the court awards a writ 
of VENIRE faciar, which is accordingly iſſued to the 
ſheriff, Thus the cauſe ſtands for a trial at the bar 
of the court itſelf, provided it be of conſequence ; but 


all trifling ſuits are ended in the court baron, hundred, | 


or county courts. However, when the uſage began to 
bring actions of any trifling value in the courts of Welt- 
minſter-hall, it was found very inconvenient to compel 
the parties, witneſſes, and jurors, to come from the re- 
moteſt parts of the country to try a trivial action at Welt - 
minſter; and, therefore, the legiſlature referred matters 
in iſſue to the. JUSTICES of aſſiſe. Accordingly it was 
enatted by 13 Edw. I. cap. 30. that a cauſe of N1s1 
prius ſhould be inſerted in all the writs of venire facias, 
by viitue of which the ſheriff returned his jurors to the 
court of the juſtices of aſſiſe, which was ſure to be held 
in the vacation before Eaſter and Michaelmas terms, and 
there the trial was held. But this method was mconve- 
nient, and, therefore, was altered by 42 Edw. III. cap. 
11. which ſtatute enacted, that no inqueſt, except of aſ- 
ſiſe and goal delivery, ſhould be taken by writ of n/ 
prius, till after the ſheriff had returned the names of the 
jurors to the courts above. It is now the courie to make 
the ſheriff's venire returnable on the laſt return of the 
ſame term, wherein iſſue is joined, viz. Hilary or Tri- 
nity terms, which are called iſſuable terms; and he re- 
turns the names of the jurors in a panel, i. e. little pane, 
or oblong piece of parchment, annexed to the writ. This 
Jury is not ſummoned, and, therefore, not appearing at 
the day, mult unavoidably make default: for which rea- 
ſon a compulſive proceſs is now awarded againſt the ju- 


rors, called in the common pleas a writ of habeas corpora | - 


Juratorum, and in the king's bench a DISTRING AS. The 
entry, therefore, on the roll or record is, that the 7 is 
Ks through deteCt of the jurors, till the firſt day 
of the next term, then to appear at Weſtminſter ; unlels 
before that time, viz on Wedneſday the fourth of March, 
the juſtices of our lord the king appointed to take af- 
ſizes in that county ſhall have come to the place aſſigned 
for holding the aſſiſes, &, And as the judges are ſure 
to come and open the circuit commiſſions on the day 
mentioacd ih the wiit, the ſheriff returns and ſummons 
thig,jury to appear at the aſſiſes, and there the trial is 
had before the juſtices of allize and w/ prius; among 
whom are uſually two of the judges of the courts at 
Weltminſter, the whole kingdom being divided into fix 
CIRCUITS for this purpoſe. If the SHERIFF be not an 
inditterent perſon, or if he be a party in the ſuit, or be 
related either by blood or affinity to either of the parties, 
the verire thall be directed, not to him, but to the co- 
KONERS 3 any if and exception lies againſt them, to two 
clerks of the court, or to two perfons named by the court 
and ſworn, and called cli/ors, or electors, who ſhall in- 
differently name the jury, and their return is final. In 
order iarther to remove all ſuſpicion of partiality, it is 
provided by the flatutes 4 Edw. III. cap. 2, 8 Ric, Il. 
cap. 2. and 33 Hen, VIII. cap. 24. that no judge of aſ- 
fiſe hould hold pleas in any county where he was born 
or inhabits. 
Wen the general day of trials is fixed, the plaintiff, or 
wis attorney, mult bring down the record to the aſſizes, 
and enter it with the proper officer, in order to its being 
called in courſe. If it be not ſo entered, it cannot be 


wien; therefore it is in the plaintifl”s breaſt te delay any 


| 


trial by rfot carrying down the record, unlefs the deferid- 
ant undertakes to bring on the trial by giving proper no- 
tice to the plaintiff, This proceeding is called the trial 
byrkbviso. However, this practice begins to be dif. 
uſed, ſince the ſtatute 14 Geo. Tt. cap. 17. which enacts. 
that if, after iſſue joined, the cauſe is not carried down 
to Ve tried according to the courſe of the court, the plain. 
tiff ſhall be eſteemed to be non-ſuited, and judgment 
ſhall be given as in a caſe of Non-ſuit. In cale the plain. 
tiff intends to try the cauſe, he is bound to give the de- 
fendant (if he lives within forty miles of London) eight 
days notice of trial ; and if he lives at a greater diſtance 
fourteen days notice; and if he changes his mind, ind 
does not countermand the notice fix days before the trial 
he ſhall be liable to pay coſts to the defendant for not 
proceeding to trial, by the laſt mentioned ſtatute. The 
defendant, however, or plaintiff, may, upon good cauſe 
ſhewn to the court above, as upon abſence or ſickneſs of 
a material witneſs, obtain leave upon motion to defer the 
trial of the cauſe till the next aſſiſes. But when the 
cauſe 1s calted on regularly in court, the record is con- 
veyed to the judge, while the jury is called and fworn. 
To this end the ſheriff returns his compulſive proceſs, the 
writ of habeas corpora, or difiringas, with the panel of 
jurors annexed, to the judge's officer in court. The ju. 
rors contained in the panel are either ſpecial or common 
jurors. See Special Jokx. 
A common jury is one returned by the ſheriff, accordins 
to the directions of the ſtatute 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. which 
appoints, that the ſheriff ſhall not return a ſeparate pa- 
nel for every ſeparate cauſe, as formerly; but one and 
the ſame panel for every cauſe to be tried at the ſame at- 
ſizes, containing not leſs than forty-eight, nor more than 
ſeventy-two jurors: and that their names, being written 
on tickets, ſhall be put into a box or glafs: and when 
each cauſe is called, twelve of theſe perſons, whoſe 
names ſhall be firſt drawn out of the box, ſhall be ſworn 
upon the wry, unleſs abſent, challenged, or excuſed ; and 
unleſs a previous view of the lands or tenements, or othee 
matters in queſtion, ſhall have been thought neceſlary by 
the court; in which caſe fix or more of the jucors returned, 
to be agreed on by the parties, or named by a judge, or 
other proper officer of the court, ſhall be appointed to take 
ſuch a view, and then ſuch of the j:ry as have appeared 
upon the view, ſhall be fworn on the inqueſt, previous to 
any other jurors, 
Liſt of the jurors qualified according to the acts 4 & 5 W. 
& M. cap. 24. 7 & 8 W. III. cap. 32. and 3& 4 Ann. 
cap. 18. are now to be made from the rates of each pa- 
riſh. The juſtices at Midſummer ſeſſions are to iſſue 
warrants to the high conſtables who require the pet. 
conſtables to prepare ſuch liſts; and if the high conſta- 
bles neglect to iſſue their precepts for this purpoſe, they 
ſhall forfeit 10/. Theſe liſts are to be fixed on the doors 
of churches, &c. twenty days before Michaelmas, that 
public notice may be given of perſons omitted who are 
quahhed, and of perſons inſerted, who ought to be omit- 
red. 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. And if any perſons are in- 
ſerted wrongfully, or omitted for the ſake of reward, &c. 
the petty conſtable incurs a forfeiture of 20s. The liſts 
ſhall be delivered by the petty conſtables, at Michaclmas 
ſeſſions, in open court; or when they are ſubfcribed by 
them, and atteſted on oath, and alfo ſigned by the juf— 
tice, they ſha!l be delivered by the petty conſtables to the 
high conſtables, who ſhall deliver them, upon oath, in 
open court. The conſtable failing to make ſuch return, 
ſhall forfeit 5. Perſons not qualified may be diſcharged 
by the juſtices at the ſeſſions. Theſe lifts ſhall be then 
fairly entered in a book by the clerk of the peace, on for- 
ſenure of 20/7. and duplicates of them ſhall, during the 
ſeſſions, or within ten days after, be delivered by him to 
the ſheriff, who ſhall cauſe the names, with their addi- 
tions, &c. to be entered in a book of his own; and if 
the ſheriff thall return any perſon whoſe name is not 
in the duplicates, he is liable to a fine not exceeding 104. 
nor leſs than 40s. 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. Every ſummons 
of jurors ſhall be made by the ſheriff, his officer, or law- 
ful deputy, fix days before the ſeſſions at leaſt, in Wales 
eight days before; and in the counties palatine fourteen 
days before ; and the penalty of neglect, or of excuſing 
any perſon for favour or reward, is 200. by 7 & 8 W. 
cap. 32. or a fine of 101. or under, impoſed by the judge 
of aſſiſe. 3 Geo. II cap 25. No perſon ſhall be ſum- 
moned, who has ſerved within one year before in the 
county of Rutland, or two years A wa in any other 
county, not being a county of a cicy or town, and except 
the counties of Vork and Middleſex, under a fine not ex- 
ceeding 5/. Every 8 who has ſerved, ſhall have a 
certificate gratis, teſtifying his attendance. 3 Geo. II. 
cap. 25. In the county of York, jurors ſhall not be re- 
turned above once in four years; and the ſheriff neglect- 
ing his duty ſhall forfeit 1007, and for not diſcharging a 
| juror, 


* 


juror, who has ſerved within four years, and giving no- 
tice to the party ſummoned fix days before the aſſizes or 
ſeſſion, ſhall forſeit 200. to the party with full coſts. 7 & 
8 W. cap. 32. 3 & 4 Ann, cap. 18. & 40, Ann. cap. 
14. In the county of Middleſex, no perſonyhall be re- 
turnable to ſerve as a juror, at any ſeſſions of A ius, 
who hath been returned in the two terms or vacations 
next before, on pain of the ſheriff being fined by the 
judge 5/. or under. 4 Geo. II. cap. 7. And by-7 & 8 
W. cap. 32. the inhabitants of the city and liberty of 
Weſtminſter ſhall be exempted from ſerving on any jury 
at the ſeſſions for Middleſex, by teaſomof their attend- 
ance at the courts of Weſtminſter. By the common law, 
jurors returned, and nor appearing, ſhall loſe and forfeit 
the iſſues returned upon them. And if a juryman be 
called, and, being preſent, refuſe to appear; or having 
appeared, withdraw before he be ſworn, the court may 
fine him at their diſcretion. 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. Aud 
by 29 Geo. II. cap. 19. a juror not appearing and ſerv- 
ing in any court of record within the city of London, or 
in any other city or town corporate; liberty, or franchiſe, 
after being openly called three times, & c. ſhall, without 
reaſonable excuſe, be fined not more than 40s. nor leſs 
than 20s. And by 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. in cauſes of n/ 
Prius, every perſon whoſe name ſhall be drawn, and who 
ſhall not appear, without reaſonable excuſe, ſhall forfeit, 
not exceeding 5/. nor leſs than 4os. If a juror take a 
bribe of either party, he ſhall forfeit ten times as much 
as he hath taken. 5 Ed. III. cap. 10. 34 Ed. III. cap. 8. 
38 Ed. III. ſtat. 1. cap. 12. If a man aſſault or threaten 
a juror for giving a verdict againſt him, he is puniſhable 


by fine or impriſonment z and if he ſtrike him in the 


court, in the preſence of a judge of aſſize, he ſhall loſe 
his hand and his goods, and profits of his lands during 
life, and ſuffer perpetual impriſonment. 

The jary is to be choſen of the ſame claſs or ravk with 
the. parties, and by the policy of the ancient law, the 
Jury was to come de vicineto, from the neighbourhood of 
the village or place where the cauſe of action was laid in 
the declaration, and for want of this, the array might be 
challenged for defect of hundreders. However, this prac- 
tice was entirely aboliſhed by 4 & 5 Ann. cap. 16. upon 
all civil actions, except upon penal ſtatutes ; and upon 
thoſe alſo by the 24 Geo. II. cap. 18. the jury being now 
only to come, de corpore comitatus, from the body of the 
county at large, and not de vicinete, or from the parti- 
cular neighbourhood. It is alſo enacted by 28 Edw. III. 
cap. 18. that where either party is an alien born, the ju y 
ſhall be one half aliens, and the other denizens, if re— 
quired, ſor the more impartial trial. But where both 
parties are aliens, the whole jury are direQted to be de- 
nizens, by 21 Hen. VI. cap. 4. For other grounds of 
challenge and qualification of jurors. See CHALLENGE. 
Jurors in London and Weſtminſter muſt not only be 
houſekeepers, but have lands or goods worth one hundred 
pounds; and they may be examined on oath as to that 
point. 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. All cities, boroughs, and 
corporate towns, are excepted out of the act that ſcttles 
the qualification of jurors for county aſſizes or ſeſſions; 
and trials of felons in corporations may be men worth 
401. in goods, though they have no freehold. Jurors in 
the torn ſhall have 205. a year freehold, or 26s. 8d. copy- 
hold. Any perſon whatſoever is capable of being put 
upon the jury in a court-leet, and upon the coroner's fury. 
Perſons excuſed from ſerving on jurzes are thoſe that are 
lick and decrepit z thole not commoraut in the county, 
and men above ſeventy years old, by 13 Edw. I. cap. 38. 
and by 7 & 8 Will. III. cap. 32. infants under twenty- 
one. This exemption is alſo extended by divers ſtatutes, 
cuſtoms, and charters, to phyſicians, and other medical 
perſons, counſel, attornies, officers of the courts, and 
the like, all of whom if impanelled, mult ſhew their 


ſpecial exemptions. Diſſenting teachers, qualified under 


the toleration act, are exempted, and alſo quakers. Cler- | 
gymen are alſo uſually excuſed : but if they are ſeiſed of | 
lands and tenements, they are {triftly liable to be impa- 
nelled in reſpect of their lay fees, unleſs they be in the 
ſervice of the king, or of ſome biſhop. If by means of 
challenges, or other cauſe, a ſufficient number of unex- 
ceptionable jurors doth not appear at the trial, either 
party may pray a TALES. When the legal number ot 
twelve is obtained, they are then ſeparately ſworn, well 
and truly to try the iſſue between the parties, and a trve 
verdict to give, according to the evidence; and hence 
they are denominated the jury. Jurata, and jurors, /c. Ju- 
. ratores. Pleadings are then opened to them by counſel 
on that fide which holds the affirmative of the queſtion 
in ifſve : the nature of -the caſe, and the evidence in- 
tended to be produced, are next laid before them by 
counſel alſo on the ſame fide, and when their evidence 
is gone through, the advocate on the other fide opens 


the adverſe caſe, aud ſupports it by evidence; and then] 


* JUR 

the party which began is heard by way of reply. gee 
EviDEncE, 

As to ſuch evidence as the jury may have in their own 
conſciences, by their private knowledge of facts, it was 
an ancient doctrine, that this had as much right to ſway 
their judgment as the written or parole evidence which is 
written in court; and, therefore, it hath been often 
held, that though no proofs be produced on either fide; 
yet the jury might bring in a verdict. But this doArine 
was gradually exploded, when ATTa1iNTs began t5 be 
diſuſed; and new. trials introduced in their ſtead. And 
if a juror knows any thing of the matter in ifſue, be may 
be ſworn as a witneſs, and give his evidence publicly in 
court. When the evidence on both ſides is gone through, 
the judge in the preſence of the parties, the counſel, and 
all others, ſums up the whole to the jpwy; who, unleſs 
the caſe be very clear, withdraw from the bar to confider 
of their verdict ; and, in order to avoid intemperance 
and cauſeieſs delay, they are to be kept without meat, 
drink, fire, or candle, unleſs by permiſſion of the judge, 
till they are all unanimouſly agreed, And if they cat or 
drink, or have any eatables about them, without conſent 
of the court, and before verdict, it is fincavle; and if 
they do ſo at his charge for whom they afterwards had, 
it will ſet aſide the verdit. Alſo, if they ſpeak with ei- 
ther of the parties or their agents, after they are gone 
from the bar, or if they receive any freth evidence” in 
private, or if, to prevent diſputes,” they caſt lots for whom 
they ſhall find, any of thefe circumſtances will entitely 
vitiate the verdict. And it has been held, that if the 
jurors do not agree in their verdict before the judges 2re 
about to leave the town, though they are not to be threar- 
ened or impriſoned, the juiges are not bound to waic ſor 
them, but may carry them round the circuit from town 
to town in a catt. When they are all unanimouſly a- 
greed, the jury return back to the bar; and before they 
deliver their verdict, the plaintiff is bound to appear in 
court, by himſelf, attorney, or counſel, in order to an- 
ſwer the AMERCEMENT, to which by the old law he is 
liable, in caſe he fails in his ſuit, as a puniſhment for his 
falſe claim; a form which is ſtill eontinued, though the 
amercement is diſuſed ; and if the plaintiff does not ap- 
pear, no verdict can be given, but the plaintiff is ſaid to 
be NON-/uit. But in caſe the plaintiff appears, the 5 
by their toreman deliver in their VERDICT. When the 
Jury have delivered in their verdict, and it is recorded in 
court, they are then diicharged. ' Such is the proceſs of 
trial by jury in civil caſes, 

In criminal cafes, it is provided by the equity and lenit 
of the Engliſh laws, that no man ſhould be called to an- 
{wer for any capital crime, unleſs upon the Preparatory 
accuſation 0! tweive or more of his fellow-ſubjects, called 
the grand jury, This jury conſiders all bills of INDicts 
MENT againſt criminals preferred to the court, which 
they either approve or find, by writing upon them BILLA 
vera, or diſallow, by indorſing 16noRamus, and ge- 
gerally conſiſts of gentlemen that are frecholders of ſu- 
perior quality to thoſe who form the petit jury, who try 
the priſoners indicted by the other jury, and convict them 
by verdict, | 

When a priſoner is on his arraignment, has pleaded not 
guilty, and for his trial hath put himſelf upon the coun— 
try, which country the jury are, the ſheriff of the county 
mult return a panel of jurors that are freeholdets, with- 
out juſt exception, and of the viſne, or neivhbourhood, 
i. e. of the county where the ſact is committed. If the 
proceedings are before the court of king's bench, there 
is a time allowed, between the arraignment and the trial, 
for a jury to be impanelled by a writ of VENIRE fatias to 
the ſheriff, as in civil cauſes; and the trial in caſe of a 
miſdemeanor is had at N1s$1 Prius, unleſs it be of ſuch 
conſequence as to merit a trial at bar; which is always 
invariably had, when the priſoner is tried for 2ny capital 
offence. But, before commiſſioners of oyer and terminer 
and gaol delivery, the theriff, by virtue of a general pre- 
cept, directed to him beforehand, returns to the court a 
panel of forty-eight jurors, to try all felons that maybe 
called upon their trial at that ſeſſion; and, therefore, it 
is uſual to try all felons immediately, or ſoon after their 
arraignment. But perſons indited of ſmaller miſde- 
meanours, uſually give ſecurity to the court to appear, for 
trial at the next aſſizes or ſeſſion, See INDICTMENT. 
When the trial is called on, the jurors are to be ſworn, 
as they appear to the number of twelve, unleſs they are 
challenged by the party; See CHaLLENGE, & /upra, 
TAL Es may be awarded as in civil cauſes, till the number 
of twelve is ſworn, © well and truly to try, and true de- 
& liverance make, between our ſovereign lord the king 
* and the priſoner whom they have in charge; and 4 
true verdict to give, according to the evidence.” 
When the jury is ſworn, if it be a cauſe of any conſe- 
quence, the indiQtment is uſually opened, and the evi- 
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— 
dence ſtated by the counſel for the crown or proſecution. 
But it is a ſettled rule at common law (inconſiſtent, in- 
deed, with the humane treatment of priſoners by the 

- Engliſh law, but palliated by the declaration of law, that 
the judge ſhall be counſel for the priſoner, i. e. ſhall ſee 
that the proceedings againſt him are legal and ſtrictly re- 
gular) that no coun ſhall be allowed a priſoner upon 

is trial, upon the general iſſue in any capital crime, un- 
leſs ſome point of law ſhould ariſe proper to be debated. 
However, the judges ſeldom ſcruple to allow a priſoner 
counſel to ſtand by him at the bar, and inſtruRt him 
what queſtions to aſk, or even to aſk queſtions for him, 
with reſpect to matters of fact; for as to matters of law, 
ariſing on the trial, they are entitled to the aſſiſtance of 
counſel. When the EVIDENCE on both ſides is cloſed, 
the jury cannot be diſcharged till they have given in their 
verdict; but are to conſider of it and deliver it in, with 
the ſame forms as upon civil cauſes; only that they can- 
not, in a criminal caſe, give a privy VERDICT. But an 
open verdict may be either general, gnilty or not guilty ; 
or ſpecial, ſetting forth all the circumſtances of the caſe, 
and praying the judgment of the court, whether, for in- 
ſtance, on the facts ſtated, it be murder, manſlaughter, 
or no crime at all. If the jury find the priſoner not 
guilty, he is then for ever diſcharged of the accuſation, 
except he be appealed of felony within the time limited 
by law. But if they find him guilty, he is ſaid to be 
convicted of the crime whereof he ſtands indicted, On 
a conviction for any ſelony, in general, the reaſonable 
expences of proſecution are by flat. 25 Geo, II. cap. 36. 
to be allowed to the proſecutor out of the county ſtock, 

if he petitions the judge for that purpoſe; and by 27 
Geo. II. cap. 3. poor perſons bound over to give evi- 
dence, are likewiſe entitled to be paid their-charges, as 
well without conviction as with it. Moreover, on a con- 
viction of larceny in particular, the proſecutor ſhall have 
reſtitution of his goods, by 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 11. which 
enacts, that if any perſon be convicted of larceny by the 
evidence of the party robbed, he ſhall have full reſtitu- 
tion of his money, goods, and chattẽfs; or the value of 
them out of the offenders goods, if he has any, by a 
writ to be granted by the juſtices; and this writ ſhall 
reach the ſtolen goods, though the property of them is 
transferred to another by ſale in open market. Without 
ſuch writ of reſtitution, the party may peaceably retake 
his goods whereſoever he finds them. And if the felon 
be convicted and pardoned, or allowed his clergy, the 
party robbed may bring his action of trover againſt him 
for his goods, and receive a ſatisfaction in damages. 
Such are the proceedings and conſequences of a trial by 
jury in criminal caſes. See Blackſt. Comm. book iii. p. 
349, &c. book iv. p. 342, &c. 

Jury, ſpecial. Where it is conceived that an indifferent 
impartial jury will not be returned between party and 
party by the ſheriff, the court upon motion will order 
the ſheriff to attend the ſecondary of the king's bench, 
with his book of freeholders of the county; and the ſe- 
condary, in the preſence of the attornies on both ſides, 
is to ſtrike a jury. And when a cauſe of conſequence 1s 
to be tried at the bar, the court of king's bench, on mo- 
tion and affidavit made, will make a rule for the ſecond- 
ary to name forty-eight freeholdersz and each party is 
to ſtrike out twelve, one at a time, the plaintiff or his 
attorney, beginning firſt ; and ſrom the remainder the 
jury for the trial are to be drawn. This is called a /pe- 
cial jury. 

By the ſtat. 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. either 1 is entitled 
upon motion to have a ſpecial jury ſtruck upon the trial 
of any iſſue, as well at the aſſizes as at bar; he paying 
the extraordinary expence, unleſs the judge's writ cer- 
tiſy, in purſuance of the ſtat. 24 Geo. II. cap. 18. that 
the cauſe required ſuch ſpecial jury. And no perſon 
ſerving on a ſpecial jury ſhall be allowed more than the 
ſum which the judge ſhall think reaſonable, not exceed- 
ing one guinea, except in caſes where a view is directed, 


When any ſpecial jury ſhall be ordered by rule of the 


court at Weſtminſter, in any cauſe ariſing in any city, 
&c. the jury is to be taken out of liſts, or books of per- 
ſons qualified, which ſhall be produced by the ſheriffs, 
&c. before the proper officer. The ſame indulgence is 
granted both to merchants and foreigners; for where two 
merchants are plaintiff and defendant, a jury of mer- 
chants may be returned to try the iſſue between them ; 
and if either of the patties in the ſuit be an alien, the 
jury, at the deſire of the party, is to be compoſed of 
half foreigners and half Engliſh. 

JuRIEs, clerk of the, See CLERK. 

URY of matrons. See MATRONS, 

JURY-MAST, an appellation given by the ſeamen to a 
temporary or occaſional maſt, patched up of yards, or 
other pieces of timber, and ſet up in the room of a true 
malt, which has been loſt in a fight, or by a ſtorm, 
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JUS, and Jura, See Law, Rtohr, ke. | 


Jus accreſcendi, in Law, is the right of ſurvivorſhip be- 
tween joint-tenants. 8 0 ; 

Jos ad rem, is an inchoate and imperfect right, ſuch as 2 

arſon ptomoted to a living acquires by nomination and 
inſtitution z in contradiſtinction to the jus in re, or com- 
plete and full right, by corporal — 

Jus Anglorum, denotes che law and cuſtoms of the Weſt 
_ yy OY of the heptarchy, by which the peo- 

e were for a long time governed, and whi - 
— before all — Os CE Is Foe 

Jus corone, rights of the crawn, is part of the law of Eng- 
land, which differs in many things from the general law 
concerning the ſubject. Coke on Litt. | 
The king may purchaſe lands to him and bis heirs, but 
he is ſeiſed thereof, in jure corone ; and all the lands and 
poſſeſhons, whereof the king is thus ſeiſed, ſhall follow 
the crown in deſcents &c. See PRtrRoOGATIVE. 

Jos curialitatis Angliz, See CourTEsY. 

Jos duplicatum. See Richr. | 

Jus fiduciarium, in the Roman Law, a right in truſt for 

hich there was a remedy in conſcience, 

Jus gentium, is the law by which kingdoms, and ſociety in 
general, are governed. 

Jos gladii is mentioned in our Latin authors, and the Nor- 
man laws, where it ſignifies a ſupre me juriſdiction. Camd. 
And hence it is, that at the creation of an earl, he is ſaid 
to be gladio ſuccinctus, to ſignify that he had a juriſdiction 
over the county of which he was made carl. See PLEAS 
of the Sword. 

Jos legitimum, in the Roman Law, a legal right which was 
remedied by the ordinary coarſe of law. 

Jus patronatus, is a commiſſion granted by the biſhop to 
ſome perſons to enquire who is the rightſul patron of a 
church. If two patrons preſent their clerks, the biſhop 
ſhall determine who {hall be admitted by right of pa- 
tronage, & c. on commiſſion of enquiry by fix clergymen 
and ſix laymen, living near the church; who are to en- 
quire on articles as a jury, whether the church is void? who 
preſented laſt ? who is the rightful patron? & c. But if 
coparceners ſeverally preſent their clerks, the biſhop is 
not obliged to award a jus patronatus, becauſe they preſent 
under one title ; and are not in like caſes, where two pa- 
trons preſent under ſeveral titles. The awarding a jus 
patronatus is not of neceſſity, but at the pleaſure of the 
ordinary, for his better information who have the right 

of patronage : for if he will at his peril take notice of the 
right, he may admit the clerk of cither of the patrons, 
without a jus patronatus. e 

Jus precarium, in the Roman Law, a right in courteſy, for 
which the remedy was only by intreaty or requelt. 

Jus, guale. See QUALE jus. | 

Jus tage. See Toca. 

JUSQUIAMUS, in Betany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the hyoſcymus, or henbane. 

JUSSLAA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monopynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: it has a ſmall perma- 
nent empalement, divided into five parts, htting upon 
the germen ; the flower has five roundith petals, and ten 
ſhort ſlender ſtamina; the oblong germen becomes a 
thick, oblong capſule, crowned by the empalement, which 
opens lengthways, and is filled wich ſmall ſceds. There 
are five ſpecies. 

JUSSIEVIA, in Bztany, a name given by Houſton to a 

genus of plants, deſcribed by Linnzus under the name 

of JATROPHA, 

JUST, a ſportive kind of combat on horſeback 3 man againſt 

man, armed with lances. 

The word is by ſome derived from the French jute, of the 
Latin juxta, becauſe the combatants fought ncar one an- 
other. Salmaſius derives it from the modeca Greek Zouſtra, 
or rather T{v5gaz which is uſed in this ſenſe by Nicepho- 
ras Gregoras. Othersiderive it from ju/ta ; which in the 
corrupt age of the Latin tongue was uſed for this exer- 
ciſe, becauſe it was ſuppoſed a more 7% and equal con 
bat than the tournament. | 
Anciently, % and tournaments made a part of the en- 
tertainment at all ſole mn fealts and rejoicings, The Spa- 
niards borrowed thele exercites from the Moors, and 
called them jugeo de cannas, reed, or cane-vilay, Some take 
them to be the ſame with /udus Trojanus, ancientiy 
practiſed by the youth of Rome. 

The Turks uſe them ſtill, and call them lancing the perid. 
The difference between , and tournaments conſiſts in 
this, that the latter is the genus, of which the former is 

_ only a ſpecies: tournaments included all kinds of miſi— 

w ſports and engagements, which were made out of 
gallantry and diverſions, 7%, were thoſe particulac 


combats where the partics were near each other, and en- 
gaged with lance and ſword; add, that the tournament 
was frequently performed by a number of cavaliers, who 
fought in a body; the j was a ſingle combat of one 

2 man 


usr appui. 


JUSTICE, « F-ftitia, a conſtant defire, or inclingtion, to 


man 284188 another. Though the juft were ufuxl 
| 


made in tournaments, after a general renceunter of a 
the cavaliers, yet they were ſometimes fingly, and inde- 
{agen of any tournament. 


e who appeared for the firſt time at a juſt, forfeited his | 
helm, or caſque, unleſs he had forfeited before at a tour- 
nament. 


See Ar rot. | 
ive every one his due; or a habit by which the mind 
1s diſpoſed and determined to give every man his own. 
u/lice may be divided into dri/{ibutive, commutative, and 
al, | 


Jus ick, d/tributive, is concerned in matters of govern- 


Jus ric, commutative, 


ment, and of beneficence ; and is either remuneratory, 
or punitive : it obſerves an equality in dealing rewards 
and puniſhments, according to each man's condition and 
merit; for as actions are either good or evil, for the 


good, rewards muſt be aſſigned; and for the evil, pu- 
niſhments;z and hergin a geometrical proportion is ob- 


ſerved. 


merce, and in the equal commutation, or changing, of 
things; and proceeds according to arithmetical equality, 
without any regard to perſons and circumſtances. 


JusT1CE, legal, is that which reſides in the ſtate, or mo- 


narch, by whoſe power and authority the effects of cam- 
mutative and diflributive juſtice ate frequently ſuperſeded, 
or ſuſpended ; as in a dearth of corn, if a perſon that 
has a ſtock by him will not fell it, it ſhall be taken from 


him; and the like. 
JusT1ce, hand of. See Hano, 
JusTicE, officers of. See OFFICERS, 
JusT1CE poetreal, See POETICAL. 
fuSTITLIAM, temperamentum ad. See TEMPERAMENTUM. 
Jusricr, Fuftitiarin:, is likewiſe an officer appointed by 


the king or commonwealth, to do right by way of judg- 
ment. | 

He is called juice, not judge; anciently juſſitia, not juſ- 
1:11arius, becauſe he has his authority by deputation, as 
delegate to the king, and not jure magi/iratus ; ſo that he 
cannot depute any other in his ſtead, the jofice of the 
foreſt only excepted. : 

Of theſe juſtices we have various kinds in England viz. 


Chief JusTICE of the king's bench, is the capital juſtice of 


Great Britain, and is a lord by his office. His buſineſs 
3s chiefly to hear and determine all pleas of the crown; 
that is, ſuch as concern offences againſt the crown, 
dignity, and peace: of the king: as treaſons, felonies, 
&c. 

This officer was formerly not only chief Juſtice, but alſo 
chief baron of the exchequer, and maſter of the court 
of wards, He uſually fat in the king's palace, and there 
executed that office, formerly performed per comitem pa- 
latii ; he determined in that place all the differences hap- 

ening between the barons and other great men. 

He had the perogative of ng vicegerent of the king- 
dom, whenever the king went beyond ſea, and was uſu- 
ally choſen to that office out of the prime nobility z but 
his power was reduced by king Richard I. and king Ed- 
ward I. His office is now divided, and his title changed 
from capitalis Angliæ juſlitiartus, to capitalis juſiitiarius 
ad placita, coram rege tenenda, or capitals juſtitiarius banci 
regii. See COURT of king's bench. 


Chief JUSTICE of the common pleas, he who, with his aſ- 


JusTicE 


ſiſtants, bears and determines all cauſes at the common 
law, that is to ſay, all civil cauſes, between common per- 
ſons, as well perſonal as real; and he is alſo a lord by his 


ollice, 

of the foreſt, is a lord by his office, who has power 
and authority to determine offences committed in the 
king's foreſts, &c. which are not to be determined by any 
other court or juſlice. | 
Of theſe there are two; whereof one has juriſdiction 
over all the foreſts on this fide Trent, and the other 
beyond it. 
By many ancient records, it appears to be a place of great 
honour and authority, and is never beſtowed but on ſome 
perſon of great diſtinction. The court where this juftice 
fits, is called the juſtice ſeat of the foreſt, held once every 
three years, for hearing and determining all treſpaſſes 
within the foreſt, and all claims of franchiſes, liberties, 
and privileges, and all pleas and cauſes whatloever there- 
in ariſing. This court may fine and impriſon for offences 
within the foreſt, it being a court of record; and there- 
fore a writ of error lies from hence to the court of king's 
bench. The laſt court of ju/tice ſeat of any note was 
that held in the reign of Chatles I. betore the earl of 
Holland. After the Reſtoration another was held, for 
lorm lake, before the earl of Oxford; but fince the Re- 
volution in 1688, the foreſt laws bave fallen into total 
diſuſe, to the great advantage of the ſubject. 

Vor. II. N& 191. 


9. = a l 
is converſant in matters of com- 


This is the only juſtier who may appoint a deputy : he is 

| alſo called juſtice in eyre of the foreſt. 1 
JusTICEs of affize, were ſuch as were wont, by ſpecial 
commiſſion, to be ſent into this or that county, to take 


aſliſes, for the eaſe of the ſubjefts. Y 
For, whereas theſe actions { 


* 


pals always by jury, ſo many 

men might not, without great damage and charge, be 
brought up to London; and therefore jufices, for this 
purpoſe, by commiſſions particularly authorized, were 
ſent down to them. 3 8 
Theſe continue to paſs the circuit, by two and two, twice 
every year, through all England, except the four northern 
counties, where they go only once, diſpatching their ſe- 
veral. buſineſſes by ſeveral commiſſions; for they have 
one commiſſion to take aſſiſes, another to deliver gaols, 
and another of oyer and terminer. In London and Mid- 
dleſex a court of general gaol delivery is held eight times 
in the year. e 
All the jus ricks of peace of any county wherein the aſ- 
ſiſes are held, are bound by law to attend them, or elſe ® 
are ſĩable to a fine ; in order to return recognizances, &c. 
and to aſſiſt the judges in ſuch matters as lie within their 
knowledge and juriſdiftion, and in which ſome of them 
have been probably concerned, by way of previous exa- 
mination. See Ass1sEs and JuRY. 

JosTicEs in eyre, juſticiarii itinerantes, or errantes, were 
thoſe who were anciently ſent with commiſſion into di- 
vers equnties, to hear ſuch cauſes eſpecially as were 
termed pleas of the crown; and that for the eaſe of the 
ſubject, who muſt elſe have been hurried to the courts 
of Weſtminſter, if the cauſe were too high for the 
county courts. | 
According to ſome, theſe 7uftices were ſent once in ſeven 
years; but others will have them to have been ſent of- 
tener. Camden ſays, they were inſtituted in the reign 
of king Henry II. A. D. 1184; but they appear to be of 
an older date, | 
They were ſomewhat like our 7u/ices of aſſiſe at this day; 
though for authority, and manner of proceeding, very 
different. | 

JusTICES of gaol-de/ivery, thoſe commiſſioned to hear and 
determine cauſes appertaining to ſuch as for any offence 
are caſt into priſon. 
Fuſtices of goal delivery are empowered by the common 
law to proceed upon indictments of felony, treſpaſs, &c. 
and to order execution or reprieve; and they have power 
to diſcharge ſuch priſoners as upon their trials ſhall be 
acquitted ; alſo all ſuch againſt whom on proclamation 
made, no evidence appears to indict; which juſtices of 
oyer and terminer, &c. may not do. 2 Hawk. 24, 25. 
But theſe juftices have nothing to do with any perſon, 
not in the cuſtody of the priſon, except in ſome ſpecial 
caſes; as if ſome of the accomplices to a felony may be 
in ſuch priſon, and ſome of them out of it, the juſtices 
my receive an appeal againſt thoſe who are out of the 
priſon as well as thoſe who are in it; which appeal after 
the trial of ſuch priſoners, ſhall be removed into B. R. 
and proceſs ĩſſue — them againſt the reſt. But if thoſe 
out of priſon be omitted in the appeal, they can, never be 
put into any other; becauſe there can be but one appeal 
for one felony. | 9 
In this way the gaols are cleared, and all offenders tried, 
puniſhed, or delivered, in every year. 
Their commiſſion is now turned over to the JusTicEs 
of aſſiſe. | 

JUSTICES of niſi privs, are now the ſame with 7u/7ices of aſ- 
iſe. lt is a common adjournment of a cauſe in the com- 
mon pleas, to put it off to ſuch a day, N e juſtiti- 
arii venerint ad eas partes ad capiendas afſiſas : from which 

. Clauſe of adjournment they are called ju/tice: of niſi prius, 
as well as ju/iices of aſſiſe, on account of the writ and ac- 
tions they have to deal in. See Nis1 przus, and Jury. 

JusT1CES Heyer and terminer, were juflices depuied on 

ſome ſpecial occaſions to hear and determine pattictlar 
cauſes. 
The commiſſion of oyer and terminer is directed to cer- 
tain perſons, upon any in{urrequon, heinous demeanour, 
or treſpaſs committed, who mult firſt enquire, by means 
of the grand JURY or inqueſt, before they are empow- 
ered to hear and determine by the help of the petit Jury, * 
It was formerly held, that no judye or other lawyer 
could act in the commiſſion of OoYER and TERMINE ER, 
or in that of gaol-delivery, within the county where hg 
was born or inhabited; but it was thought proper by 12 
Geo. II. cap. 27. to allow any man to be a ju/?:ce of oyer 
and terminer and general gaol-delivery, within any coun- 
ty of England. 

JusT1CEs of the peace are perſons of intereſt and credit, ap- 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to keep the peace of x 
county where they hve. | 
Of theſe, ſome, ſot ſpecial reſpect, are made of the 
QUORUM, fo as nv buſineſs of importance may be. diſ- 
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of them. However, every ju/lice of peace bath a ſepa- 


rate power, and his office is to call before, him, examine, 


iſſue warrants for apprehending, and commit to priſon, 
all thieves, murderers, wandering rogues z thoſe that 
hold conſpiracies, riots, and almoſt all deliuquents which 
may occaſion the breach of the peace, and quiet of the 
ſabje&z to commit to priſon ſuch as cannot find bail, 
and to ſee them brought forth in due time to trial; and 
bind over the proſecutors to the aſſiſes. And if they neg- 
lect to certify examinations and informations to the 
next P or do not bind over proſecutors, they 
ſhall be fined. A juſtice may commit a perſon that doth 
a felony in his own view, without warrant ; but if on 
the information of another, he muſt make a warrant un- 
der hand and ſeal ſor that purpoſe. If complaint and 
oath be made beſore a ice of goods ſtolen, and the in- 
former, ſulpecting that they ate in a particular houſe, 
ſhews the cauſe ot his ſuſpicion, the juſtice may grant a 
warrant to the conſtable, & c. to ſearch ia the place ſuſ- 
pected, to ſeize the goods and perſon in whoſe cuſtody 
they are found, and bring them before him or ſome other 
Juſtice. The ſearch on theſe warrants ought to be in the 
day-time, and doors may be broke open by conſtables to 
take the goods. Fu/lices of peace may make and per- 
ſuade an agreemeut in petty quarrels and breaches of the 
peace, where the king is not entitled to a fine, though 
they may not compound offences, or take money for 
making agreements. A ice hath a diſcretionary power 
of binding to the good behaviour, and may require a re- 
cognizance, with a great penalty, of one, ſor his keep- 
ing of the peace, where the party bound is a dangerous 
perſon, and likely to. break the peace, and do much mil- 
chief; and for default of ſureties, he may be committed 
to gaol. But a man giving ſecurity for keeping the peace 
in the king's bench or chancery, may have a ſuper/edcas 
to the juſtices in the country not to take ſecurity; and 
alſo by giving ſurety of the peace to any other ja/7:ce. 


If one make an affault upon a juſtice of. peace, he may 


apprehend the offender, and commit him to gaol, till he 
finds ſureties for the peace; and a juſtice may record a 
forcibie entry on his own poſſeſſion: in other caſes he 
cannot judge in his own cauſe, Contempts againſt 7½/ 
tices are puniſhable by indictment and fine at the feflions, 
Juſtices ſhall not be regularly punithed for any thing 
done by them in ſeſſions as judges; and if a ice be 
tried for any thing done in his oſlice, he may pled the 
general iſſue, and give the ſpecial matter in evidence: 
and if a verdict is given for him, or the plantiff be non- 
ſuited, he ſhall have double coſts ; and ſuch action ſhall 
only be laid in the county where the offence was com- 


mitted. 7 Jac. cap. 5. 21 Jac. cap. 12. But if they | 


are guilty of any miſdemeanor in office, information lies 
againſt them in the king's bench, where they ſhall be pu- 
niſhed by fine and impriſonment ; and all perſons who 
recover a verdict againſt a ice, for any wiliul or ma- 
Jicious injury, are entitled to double colts. By 24 Geo. 


II. cap. 44. no writ thall be ſued out againſt any zu/trce 


of peace, for any thing done by him in the execution of 
Lis office, until notice in writiug ſhall be delivered to him 
one month before the ſuing out of the ſame, containing 
the cauſe of action, &c. within which month he may 
tender amends; and if the tender be found ſufficient, he 
{hall have a verdict, &c. Not ſhall any action be brought 
againſt a ju/ticc for any thing done in the execution of bis 


ofkce, unicts commenced within fix months aſter the act |. 


committed, 
A juſtice is to exerciſe his authority only within the county 
where he is appointed by his commilion, not in any city 
which is a county of itſelf, or town corporate, having 
their proper 7ju/{ices, &c. but in other towns and libertics 
he may. The power and office of u//ices terminate in 
ſix months after the demiſe ot the crown, by an expreſs 
Svrit of diſcharge under the great ſeal, by writ of /uper- 
ſedeas, by a new commiſſion, by the acceſſion of the of- 
fice of ſheriſf or coroner. 
For a farther accountygt the duty of ju/tices, fee Qua r- 
TER ſcſſtons. oy | pl by 
The original of ice, of the peace is referred to the 
fourth year of Edward III. They were firſt called con- 
ſervators, or wardens of the peace, ele ed by the county, 
upon a writ directed to the ſheriff; but the power of ap- 
pointing them was transferred by ſtatutes from the peo- 
ple tothe king; and under this appellation appointed by 
1 Edw. III. cap. 16. Afterwards the ſtatute of 34 Edw. 
III. cap. 1. gave them the power of trying ſelonies, and 
then they acquired the appellation of zu/tices. They are 
appointed by the king's ſpecial commiſſion under the 


| 
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patched without the preſence, or aſſent, of them, or one ford chancellor, by the king's leave. At firſt che num. 


ber of juſtices was not above two or three in a county. 
18 Edw. III. cap. 2. Then it was provided by 34 Edd 
III. cap. 1+ that one lord, and three or Four of the moſt 
worthy men in the county, with ſome learned in the law 
ſhould be made ju/tices in every county, The number 
was afterwards reſtrained firſt to fix, and then to eight 

in every county, by 2 Ric. II. cap. 16. and 24 Ric. II. 
Cap. 11. But their number bas greatly inercaſed ſince 
their firſt inſtitution, As to their qualifications, the fa. 
_ juſt cited direct them to be of the beſt reputation 
and moſt worihy men in the county; and the (tar, | 

Ric. II. cap. 7. orders them to be of the moſt ſufficient 
knights, efſqui:es, and gentlemen'of the law; and by 2 
Hen. V. ſtat. 1. cap. 4. and ſtat, 2 cap. 1. they muſt 
be reſident in their ſeveral counties. And by 18 Hen, 


he had not lands to the value of 204. per annum. M It is 
now enacted by 5 Geo. II. cap. 11. that every Juſtice 
ſhall have 1c0/7. per annum, clear of all deductions; of 
which he mult make oath by 18 Geo. II. cap. 20. Kid 
if he acts without ſuch qualification, he ſhall forfeit 1004. 
It is alſo provided by 5 Geo. II. that no practiſing at- 
torney, ſolicitor, or proctor, ſhall be capable of acting 
as a juſtice of the peace. N 

Jusriczs of peace within liberties, are juſtices of the peace 
who have the ſame authority in cities, or other coiporate 
towns, as the others have in counties; and their power 

is the ſame; only that theſe have the aſſiſe of ale and 
beer, wood and victuals, &c, TFuftices of cities and:cor- 
porations are not within the qualification act, 5 Geo, II. 
cap. 18. 

Jus ric t. See JUSTICE of the fereſt. 

JUSTICLA, in Beta, a genus of the diandria monogynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower hath one petal, 
which is divided into two lips, almoſt to the bottom, 

| which is entire; the upper lip is raiſed archways, and 
the under is reflexed; it has two awl-ſhaped flamina, 
ſituated under the upper lip, with an oblong germen, 
which becomes an, oblong capſule with two cells, which 
open with an elaſticity, and caſt out roundiſh feeds. 
The ADHADOTA, or Malabar nut, is a ſpecies of this 
genus. 

JUSTICIAR, in our Old Laws, an officer inſtituted by 
William the Conqueror, as the chief officer of ſtate, and 
who principaily determined all pleas civil and criminal. 
He was called ia Latsn, capitals juſticiarins tetius Augliæ. 
See JUSTICE, N 

JUS HICIARII, in urch Hiſtory, an appellation given 
to heretics who boaſt much of perfect righteouſneſs, 
and deſpiſe others : ſuch were the Pharifees among the 
Jews, and the Novatians and Donatiſts among thc 
Chrittians. 

JUSTICIARIUS, Magifter, a judge in the kingdom of 
Naples, who has ſupreme juriſdiction in all caſes of tica- 
ſon, and pleas of the crown, and finally determines all 
appeals. He has four aſſe ſſors. 

JUSTICIARY court, in Scotland. The court of ju/ticiary 
has ſupreme juriſdiction in all criminal cauſes. It came 
in place of that of juftice-ryre, or ju/tice-general, which 
was laſt in the perſon of the earl of Argyle, who tran(- 
acted for it with king Charles I. and was made juſtice- 
general of ail the iflands ; which raiſing great dcbates 
between him and fome hereditary ſheriſis there, the ju- 
riidiction was taken away in 1672, and this court of /-/- 
ticiary eretled inſtead of it, conſiſting of a jullice-genc- 
ral, alterable at the king's pleaſure; a juftice derb, aud 
hve other judget, who are likewile lords of the ſeſlion. 
This court commonly fits on Moudays, and has an ordi- 
nary clerk, who has his commiſſion from the jultice clerk. 
They have four ordinary macers and a doomiter appointed 
by the lords of ſeſſion. 

Ihe form of procels is this: the clerk raiſes a libel or in- 
dictment, by a bill paſſed by any of the lords of that 
court at the inſtance of the purſue againit the defender 
or criminal, who is committed to priſon immed:ately 
after citation. When the party, witneiles, and great 
aſſiſe, or jury of forty-five men, are cited, the day ol ap- 
pearance being come, fifteen of the great aſſiſe are eboſon 
to be the aſlic upon the pannel, or priſoner at the bar, 
The aſſiſe fits with the judges to hear the libel read, wit- 
nefles examined, and the debates on both ſides, which is 
written verbatim, in the adjournal books, The king's 
advocate pleads for the purſuer, being the king's caule, 
and other advocates for the pannel. The debates being 
cloſed, the judges find the libel or indictment either nt 
relevant; in which caſe they deſert the diet, and aſſoil or 
ablolve the party accuſed ; or elſe they find the libel re- 


great ſeal, the form of which was ſettled by all the judges, levant; in which caſe the alliſe or jury of fiiteen is re- 


A. D. 1590; and the king may appoint as many as he 
gall think fit in every county in Eugland and Wales, 
tho 
, 


ugh they arc generally made at the diſcretion of the | 


moved into a cloſe room, none being allowed to be pre- 
ſent with them; where they chooſe their own chancellor 

| and clerk, and conſider the libel, depoſitions, and de- 
I bates, 
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VI. cap. 11, no juftice was to be put in com miſſion, if. 
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bates, and bring in their verdict of the pannel ſealed, 
guilty or not guilty, If not guilty, the lords abſolve; if 
guilty, they condemn, and order the the ſentence of con- 
demnation to be pronounced againſt the criminal by the 
mouth of the doomſter. It has been ſtrenuouſly main- 
tained by ſome, and as ſtrenuouſly controverted by others, 

* that an appeal lies from this court to the houſe of lords, 
The lords of jufticiary likewiſe go circuits twice a year, 
viz. in May and October, into the country, which 1s di- 
vided into three circuits, the ſouth, weſt, and north, 
where aſſiſes are held, and criminals tried, as mentioſed 
abave. 4 


JUSTICIES, in Law, a writ directed to the ſheriff in ſome 


ſpecial caſes, by virtue of which he may hold plea of 


debt in his county=court for a large ſum ; whereas other- 
wiſe, by his ordinaty power, he is limited to ſums uader 
forty ſhillings. 

USTFTIFIABLE hemicide, Sce Homicine, 

JUSTIFICATION, in Lew, ſigniſies a maintaining or 
ſhewing a ſufficient reaſon in court, why the defendant 
did what he is called to anſwer. Pleas in Juſti ſication 
mult ſet forth ſome ſpecial matter : thus, on being ſued 
for a treſpaſs, a perſon may juſtify it by proving, that 
the land is his own freehold ; that he entered a houſe in 
order io apprehend a feion 3 or by victue of a warrant, to 
levy a ſorteiture, or in order to take a diſtreſs; and in an 
ASSAULT, that he did it out of neceſſity. 

JusTIFICATION, or JUSTIFYINC, among Letter Founders. 
See Letter FOUNDER Y. 

Among Printers, it denotes the proper adjuſtment of the 
lines and pages, 

JusT1F1CaTION, in Thesgy, that at of grace which ren- 

ders a man juſt in the gut of God, and worthy of cter- 
nal happineſs. 
The Romaniſts and Reformed are extreme!y divided about 
the doctrine of J,, e; the latter contending for 
juſtification by fauh alone, and the former by good 
works. 

JUSTIFYING bail, in Lau. See BALL above. 

JusTIFY1NG grace. See Gihacee. 

JUSTITIA frat, in Liu. See FIAT. : 

JS TNES8, the exactneſs or regularity of any thing. 
Juſineſi is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of thought, language, 
and ſentiments. The j#/ineſs of a thought conſiſts in a 
certain preciſion or accuracy, by which every part of it 
is perfectly true, and pertinent to the ſubject. | 
Fuſineſs of language conſiſts in uſing proper and wel 
choſen terms; in not faying either too much, or too 
little. 

M. De Mere, who has written on ie of mind, diſ- 
tinguiſhes two kinds of ju/irefs the one ariſing from taſte 
and genius; the other trom good ſenſe, or right reaſon. 
There are no cert:in ries to be laid down tor the for- 
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mer, viz. to ſhew the beauty and exactneſs in the turn, 


'IX ALOS, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by the Greek 


| 


or choice of a thought; the latter conſiſts in the juſt te- 
lation which things have to one another. 
JUT I'Y-heads, in the Se Lavguoge, platforms ſtanding 
on piles, near the docks and projecting without the 
wharfs, for the more convenient docking and undock- 
ing ſhips. 


JU TRA, in Bztany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


tree whoſe fruit is the tamarind of the ſhops. 
JUVENALIA, or JuVEXALES dad, games, exerciſes of 
body, and combats, in{tituted by Nero the firſt time his 
beard was ſhaved. | | 
They were celebrated in private houſes, and even the 
women had a ſhare in them: probably they were the ſame 
with what was otherwiſe called Nerontana. 
JUVENTAS, in Mt holegy, the goddeſs who preſided over 
youth among the Romans, ' his goddels was long ho- 
noured in the Capitol, where Servius Tullius erected her 
ſtatue. Near the chapel of Minerva there was the al- 
tar of Juventas, and upon this altar a picture of Proſer— 
pine. The Greeks called the goddeſs of youth NEpr. ; 
but it has been generally ſuppoſed that this was not the 
ſame with the Roman TJuventas. ; 
IVY, hedera, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia claſs, Its characters ate theſe : the flowers are diſ- 
poled in form of an umbel; the empalement is cut into 
five parts, and fits upon the getmen; the flower has hve 
oblong peta's, and five awl-ſhaped flamina z the germen, 
which is ftuated below the flower, becomes a globular 
berry with one cell, encloſing ſour or live large feeds, 
convex on one fide, and angular on the other. There 
are two ſpecies. 
While the ſtalks of the common ivy trail either on the 
ground, or upon walls or other ſupports, they ſeldom 
produce flowers ; which has occaſioned its being called 
ſterile or barren dy; but when the branches get above 
their ſupport, @r grow from it, they produce flowers at 
the end of every thoot; theſe appear in September, and 
are ſucceeded by berrigs, which turn black before they 
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are ripe 2 theſe are formed into round bunches, which 
are called cry-mbi; and from theſe the epithet cor ymbus, ſo 


frequently uſed by botaniſts, is taken. | 
Toy is a very well known plant; and it is very certain, 


from all the writings of the ancients, that they, when 


they wrote with propriety, meant the ſame plant by the 
word hedera that we do at this time. Thege is, however, 
in Pliny, a paſſage which has appeared anintelligible to 
his commentators in general, and ſcemed to point out to 
ſome other plant as known to the ancients by the name 
hid:ra, beſides our ivy, Sec Ci5TUs. 4 

The leaves of zvy are ſeldom uſcd inwardly, but out- 
Fardly they are applied to iſſues, to keep them cool, and 
free from inflammation, as alſo to ſcabs, ſores, and ſcald 
heads. Mr. Boyle, in his uſe of Experimental Philo— 
ſophy, commends a large doſe of the full ripe berries, 
as a remedy againſt the plague; and it is ſaid, that in 
the London plague, the powder of them was given in 
vinegar, or white wine, with ſucceſs; and they have 
been recommended in ſmall doſes, as alexipharmic and 
ſudoritic. Schroder ſays, they purge upward and down- 
ward. The gum of wy is ſomewhat cauſtic, and com- 
mended to take away ſpots znd freckles out of the ſace. 
Pais refinous juice, exuding from the ſtalks of ivy, has 
been recommended as corroborant and reſolvent, in ca— 
chexies and uterine obſtructions; but has been rarely 
uſed, except as an ingredi-nt in plaſters ; nor does it ap- 
pear to poſſeſs any virtues which common refin has not in 
an equal degree, 

Toy-refin is brought from Perſia, and ſome other of the hot 
countries, where alone it is to be found in any conſider— 
able quantity. Mr. Ray, indeed, mentions ſome of it 
having been found on ibi, in Worceſterſhire, and other 
authors in other parts of Europe; but theſe are only ſin- 
gular inſtances of what may happen, our mops being ob- 
liged to be ſupplied from the Eaft. 

The ancient Greeks were acquainted with this reſin, 
| which they called lacryma hederæ, as tome alſo do to this 


— 


a noble balſam for freſh wounds; but is never uſed by us 
with theſe intentions. The Perſians eſteem it much as 
| an aſtringent. 

Iv y-tree of America, See KALMIA. 

Iv, ground, gee GROUND=!vy. 

Ivy, petrified. See PETRIFACTION, 

Ivy, Virgintan, See MooNsEED. 

JUXLAPOSITION, is ufed by philoſophers to dencte that 

ſpecies of growth, which is performed by the appoſition 
of new matter to the ſurface, or outſide, of old. 
In which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to intrf-/u ſceptienz where 
the growth of a body is performed by the reception of a 
juice within it, diffuſed through its canals, See Nurki- 
TION, 


writers to the creature which we call the chamey-GO Ar. 

ISIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria menegynia Claſs, 
Its characters are theſe: it has oblong, perminent ſpathæ, 

| or ſheaths, which incloſe the germen; and the flower has 
ſix petals, which are equal, and three awl ſhaped ſta- 
mina; it has an oval three-cornered germen, fitvated be- 
low the flower, with a ſingle ſtyle; the germen after- 
ward becomes an oval capſule with three cells, filled with 
roundiſh ſeeds. It has nine ſpecies, natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, where the natives greatly eſteem the 
roots as food. Miller. 

IXIAS, in Botany, a name given to the chameleon-thiſtle 
of the white kind; and in the materia medica of the 
ancients, to a poiſon, againlt which they have prelcribed 
many remedies. See CHAMELEON, 

INOPUS, in Botany, a name given by Cordus, and ſome 
other authors, to the chondrilla or ſuccory, Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. 


INOR A, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 


tetrandria monegynia elaſs; the characters of which are, 
that the calyx is a ſmall etect perianthium, divided into 
tour ſegments, and remaining when the flower is fallen; 
the flower conſiſts of one petal, which is a ſlender, cy- 
lindric, and very long tube, with a flat border, divided 
into four ſegments, of an oval fizure ; the ſtamina are 
four very ſhort and crooked filaments, placed in the 
notches of the flower; the anthere are oblong ; the ger- 
men of the piſlil is roundith ; the ſtyle is flender, and of 
the length of the tube; and the ſtigma is bifid ; the fruit 
is a roundiſh berry, containinggnly one cell, in which 
are four ſecds, convex on one fide, and angular on the 
other. 

IVAR, in Chrenolegy, the ſecond month of the eceleſiaſti- 
cal ſewiſh year, anſwering to part of our April and May, 

JYNX. See Wrkyngck. | | 

1ZTICHUILOTLI, in Natural H. gary, the Amefican 
name of a ſtone found in New Spain, and ſome other 


places; it is very hard, of a beautiful black, and takes a 
| ſine 


* 


day. It is ſaid to be emollient and detergent, and to make 
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122 "mentions an American ſtque in his poſſeſhon, 
2 — Glo 


IZ IICPASO- 


The Amedrans arc very fond of it isa gem, 
it by way of ornament. | 


th was cut by the Indians into A flat '6val plate, and 


ery white. He ſuppoſes this io have been the zterinus 


lapis, und 


cies here mgntioned. 

ERZALIZTLI, in Natural Hiſtory, the 

name given by the natives of ſome parts of America to a 
ſtone famous for its virtues in curing the colic, and many 
other wiſeaſes, externally applied. It is of a beautiful 


green colour, and is by Ximenes ſuppoſed à coarſe ſpe- 


of beautiful black, but with two round ſpots of a | 
probably it was either that ſtone, or of the ſpe- | 


| 
| 


dies of emerald; but is more properly a very fine kind of 


12 f 


lapis nephriticus, of a pale green colour, very hard, and 


more pelluctd than the other ſpecies of that ſtone, but 
yet a was ſhewing that greaſy look on being poliſhed, 
which charaCterizes all the nephritic ſtones. It is uſu- 
ally ſound in large maſſes, and the Indians cut it into flat 
pieces, which they apply to the navel in the colic; and 
in other diſeaſes, to the part affected, and ſuppoſe it ha$ 
great power in promoting a diſcharge of the noxious hu. 
mours. | | 
IZTLI, in Natural Hiftory, the American name of a ſpe- 
* of ſtone, of which the natives made their weapons 
war, &c. before they knew the uſe of tron. It is 
called by De Laet and other authors, i NOVAcCULA- 
RUM, 


END OF THE SECOND VOMUE. 
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